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THE  USE  OF  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS. 

FOR  KILLING  INSECT  PESTS  AND  VERMIN. 

Its  Use  Outdoors  and  in  Buildings. 

Part  I. 

IN  THE  NURSERY. — Maryland  was  the  first  State 
to  require  by  law  the  fumigation  of  nursery  stock  for 
the  suppression  and  control  of  certain  injurious  in¬ 
sects.  This  section  of  our  law  was  suggested  and  in¬ 
serted  by  our  nurserymen  themselves,  as  they  fully 
realized  the  great  risks  they  were  taking  by  exchange 
and  purchase  of  buds,  grafts  and  scions  from  various 
places.  The  wisdom  of  the  step  has  been  proven  by 
the  good  results  and  increased  sales  of  nursery  stock 
made  in  this  State  during  the  past  two  years.  We 
have  now  in  operation  37  houses  for  fumigating  pur¬ 
poses,  through  which  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  fruit 
trees  are  passed  annually. 

The  Canadian  government  has  adopted  our  system 
of  fumigation,  and  now  has  70  houses  in  operation  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  under  the  supervision  of 
Prof.  William  Lockhead,  of  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Guelph.  Hundreds  of  nurserymen  in  other  States 
are  making  inquiry  about  our  system,  management 
and  construction  of  houses.  The  whole  process  is  so 
simple  and  easy,  that  there  ^s  no  excuse  for  a  nur¬ 
seryman  taking  so  many  chances  of  getting  or  send¬ 
ing  out  nursery  stock  that  is  not  all  right.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  only  practical  safeguard  he  has;  and,  so  far 
as  the  planter  is  concerned,  it  affords  him  the  great¬ 
est  possible  protection  under  existing  conditions. 
Never  in  the  history  of  American  horticulture,  was 
there  a  time  when  nurserymen  and  growers  should  be 
as  careful  as  now.  The  eyes  of  a  critical  world  are 
upon  us.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  cry,  “All  is 
talk!”  “There  is  nothing  to  fear,”  etc.  For  my  part, 

I  nave  seen  and  experienced  enough,  to 
beseech  the  nurserymen  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  to  beware!  beware!  Let  eternal  vig¬ 
ilance  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

HOUSES  OR  BOXES  used  for  fumiga¬ 
tion,  are  varied  in  size,  to  accommodate 
the  grower,  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  stock  grown  or  handled.  For 
illustration,  we  have  one  house  that  will 
hold  from  12,000  to  15,000  first-class 
trees;  and  several,  whose  capacity  is 
from  5,000  to  10,000.  Others  are  smaller, 
holding  from  1,000  to  4,000  trees,  while 
small  lots  of  a  few  hundred  are  placed 
in  a  box.  In  most  of  our  houses  the 
trees  are  put  in  by  hand.  One  firm, 
however,  handling  from  1,000,000  to 
2,000,000  trees  annually,  has  two  rooms 
large  enough  to  admit  a  wagonload  of 
trees  at  one  time,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

If  only  a  small  lot  of  stock  is  handled, 
a  box  from  seven  to  eight  feet  long,  by 
three  feet  wide  and  3 y2  feet  deep,  will 
answer  the  purpose.  It  should  oe  made 
of  good  pine  boards,  lined  inside  with 
heavy  building  paper,  with  edges  over¬ 
lapped,  paint  between  laps,  and  finally 
lined  with  tongued  and  grooved  floor¬ 
ing.  Unless  desirable,  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  lid.  The  trees  can  be  packed 
in  the  box,  and  held  in  place  by  means 
of  a  couple  of  cleats;  then  turn  box  face  downwards 
on  a  smooth  surface,  tramp  a  little  dirt  around  the 
edges,  and  all  is  ready  for  the  chemicals  by  tilting  the 
box  slightly  so  as  to  admit  the  vessel  containing  acid 
and  water. 

POINTS  TO  REMEMBER. — One  thing  must  be 
borne  in  mind  all  the  time,  and  that  is,  the  receptacle 
must  be  gastight.  The  building  will,  therefore,  admit 
of  no  slovenly  workmanship.  One  of  our  large  houses 


is  divided  into  two  large  rooms,  15x14x7  feet;  and  two 
smaller  rooms  on  the  end  4x5x7;  the  entire  building 
being  32x16  feet,  with  a  roof  pitch  of  two  feet.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  desirable  in  most  cases,  where  several  thou¬ 
sand  trees  are  handled,  to  have  a  house  built  with  one 
large  room  and  two  small  rooms;  one  of  the  latter 
being  used  for  a  chemical  and  storeroom,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  not  lined.  The  other  small  room  should  be  fit¬ 
ted  up  for  fumigating  small  lots  of  trees,  thus  saving 


A  MARYLAND  FUMIGATING  HOUSE.  Fig.  1. 

expense  that  would  be  required  for  the  large  room. 
A  house  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Instead  of  constructing  a  separate  building  for 
fumigating,  very  often  a  nurseryman  has  a  packing 
shed,  in  one  end  of  which  he  can  build  his  room. 
He  can  cover  the  frame  inside  with  boards;  then  put 
on  three-ply  cyclone  or  rawhide  building  paper,  and 
finally  the  flooring.  In  every  case,  have  a  good 
smooth  surface  on  which  to  secure  the  paper.  The 
flooring  is  then  joined  very  easily,  and  will  be  tight. 
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The  ceiling  and  floor  should  be  lined  and  constructed 
in  the  same  manner.  In  some  cases,  where  a  good 
solid  clay  floor  can  be  had,  it  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose,  care  being  taken  to  see  that  the  house  is  abso¬ 
lutely  tight  at  the  ground  surface.  As  a  rule,  a  ceil¬ 
ing  seven  to  eight  feet  high  is  the  most  convenient 
and  economical.  If  it  is  higher  there  is  usually  much 
space  lost  at  the  top  of  the  room,  adding  to  cost  of 
Chemicals. 


In  constructing  a  house  or  room  of  any  kind,  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  have  a  flue  or  small  door  for 
ventilating  purposes  on  the  side  where  there  would  be 
least  danger  of  the  gas  being  inhaled.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  ventilator  leads  out  of  the  top  of  the 
building.  This,  of  course,  is  the  safest  plan;  but  the 
small  door  is  most  commonly  used.  The  main  door 
to  the  house  should  be,  at  least,  3%  feet  wide  by  six 
or  6 y2  feet  high,  made  heavy,  and  refrigerating  style. 
It  should  be  hung  by  means  of  three  heavy  strap-iron 
hinges,  and  kept  closed  by  bolts  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  and  possibly  a  lock  in  the  middle.  The  trees 
are  piled  loosely,  not  packed,  on  the  floor,  with  roots 
toward  the  walls,  tops  overlapping,  and  when  the  de¬ 
sired  number  have  been  placed,  the  chemicals  are 
added. 

MAKING  THE  GAS. — The  chemicals  needed  are:  1, 
potassium  cyanide,  guaranteed  98-99  per  cent  pure; 

2,  the  best  grade  commercial  sulphuric  acid  (specific 
gravity  1.83),  and  3,  water.  The  cyanide  should  be  in 
lumps  about  the  size  of  shell-bark  hickorynuts.  It 
costs  from  30  to  35  cents  per  pound  in  25  to  100-pound 
cans.  The  acid  costs  about  two  cents  per  pound  by 
the  carboy.  The  amounts  necessary  for  a  room  are 
estimated  in  terms  of  cyanide  per  cubic  foot  of  space 
enclosed.  For  example,  the  large  room  shown  in  Fig. 

2  contains  564  cubic  feet.  We  use  .25  (twenty-five- 
hundredths)  gramme  of  cyanide  for  each  cubic  foot. 
We  therefore  multiply  564  by  .25.  Thus,  564x.25= 
141.00  grammes  of  cyanide.  To  reduce  this  to  ounces 
we  divide  141.00  by  28.35,  as  there  are  28.35  grammes 
in  an  ounce.  Thus,  141. 00-^28. 35=five  ounces  (a  frac¬ 
tion  less),  the  amount  of  cyanide  needed  for  the 
house.  The  other  chemicals  are  easily  determined, 
as  a  half  more  acid,  liquid  measure,  than  cyanide, 
and  a  half  more  water  than  acid.  Thus  the  room 
needs  five  ounces  cyanide  (by  weight), 
7%  ounces  acid  (liquid  measure),  and 
1VA  ounces  (liquid  measure)  of  water. 

WHAT  TO  DO. — In  combining  the 
chemicals,  1,  measure  the  acid  in  a  glass 
beaker  (marked  ounces),  and  pour  it  in 
a  small  two  to  four-quart  earthenware 
crock  or  pickle  jar;  2,  measure  water 
and  pour  this  on  the  acid;  3,  then  drop 
in  bag  of  cyanide,  which  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  weighed,  close  door  quickly,  and 
leave  desired  length  of  time.  Usually  30 
to  45  minutes  is  long  enough  to  expose 
any  nursery  stock.  Use  the  normal  dose 
(.25  gramme)  on  all  dormant,  well- 
matured  stock.  If  fumigating  June- 
budded  peach  or  peach  under  three  feet 
(whips),  the  dose  should  be  reduced  to 
.18  gramme  per  cubic  foot.  For  Woolly 
aphis  on  apple  and  Black  aphis  on 
peach  the  .18  gramme  dose  is  sufficient 
for  a  half-hour  exposure. 

Caution: — 1.  Be  sure  that  nobody  en¬ 
ters  the  room  during  fumigation;  2,  see 
that  the  door  and  ventilator  is  open  at 
least  10  minutes  before  anybody  enters 
the  room;  3,  after  fumigation,  empty 
contents  of  jar  and  cover  with  earth; 
4,  never  use  more  than  .25  gramme  per 
cubic  foot  space  inclosed;  5,  never  fumi¬ 
gate  peach  the  second  time;  6,  never 
leave  cyanide  exposed  to  the  air,  it  must  be  kept  in 
closed  vessel;  7,  remember  at  all  times  that  the  gas 
must  not  be  inhaled,  as  it  would  prove  fatal;  8,  keep 
the  cyanide  out  of  reach  of  children,  and  always  label 
can  poison. 

By  a  long  series  of  experiments  the  past  Spring,  I 
have  determined  the  maximum  resisting  powers  of 
various  grades  and  kinds  of  nursery  stock.  These  re¬ 
sults  will  soon  be  published  in  bulletin  form.  The 
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danger  limit  in  well-matured  stock  is  far  above  that 
now  used.  For  example,  first-class  peach  showed  no 
injury  until  .40  gramme  of  cyanide  per  cubic  foot  was 
reached;  plum,  .65;  pear,  .60  to  .75;  and  apple  even 
withstood  six  times  normal  (1.45  gr.)  for  one  hour. 
On  the  other  hand,  low-grade  peach  and  June  buds,  in 
both  cases,  where  the  wood  was  not  well  matured, 
wore  injured  above  .18  gramme. 

Maryland  Exp.  Station.  [Prof.]  w.  g.  Johnson. 
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favorable  for  their  growth,  and  as  a  rule  they  will  lay 
almost  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  majority  of 
Spring-raised  chicks.  I  have  not  seen  this  idea  car¬ 
ried  out  in  full  yet,  but  next  Spring  is  to  tell  the 
story,  as  the  experiment  is  being  tried.  Chickens  have 
many  enemies,  as  rats,  skunks,  crows,  hawks  and 
other  animals,  that  prey  upon  them,  and  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  protect  them.  Nearly  everyone  has  coops 
wfth  covered  runs,  and  the  chickens  are  not  given 
free  range  except  at  intervals,  when  life  and  health 
and  growth  demand  it,  for  a  little  time. 


IN  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  POULTRY. 

Everyday  Houses  and  Plans. 

Part  II. 

MOSTLY  SUMMER  EGGS.— Very  little  effort  has, 
thus  far,  been  made  to  get  Winter  eggs,  though  a  few 
are  obtained.  Some  think  that  it  would  be  possible 
and  profitable  to  get  a  good  share  of  the  eggs  in  Win¬ 
ter,  while  others  do  not  care  to  try  much  for  it.  They 
say  that  it  cannot  be  done  successfully  except  with 
small  flocks  and  with  a  great  deal  of  extra  care;  that 
it  is  better  to  keep  the  hens  as  cheaply  through  the 
Winter  as  is  consistent  with  good  health  and  a  small 
egg  production;  then  towards  Spring  crowd  for  eggs, 
when  they  can  be  more  cheaply  produced.  One  man 
told  me  that  he  could  produce  eggs  by  this  method 
for  six  cents  per  dozen  for  feed,  not  counting  his 
work.  I  do  not  wi^h  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
this  method  is  unanimously  recommended,  but  it  is 
very  nearly  what  I  understand  to  be  the  prevailing 
sentiment.  Some  meat  is  fed;  usually  an  old  horse  or 
cow,  not  diseased,  is  purchased,  dressed,  and  the  quar¬ 
ters  taken  to  a  mill  several  miles  away,  where  it  is 
ground  by  steam  power.  Only  a  few  feed  the  pre¬ 
pared  meats  sold  by  dealers  in  supplies.  One  man 
bought  a  bone  mill,  which  I  think  he  used  two  or  three 
times,  then  set  it  aside  till  he  had  a  chance  to  sell  it 
a)t  half  price.  Not  because  he  did  not  approve  of  cut 
bone  for  fowls,  but  because  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
labor  of  cutting  bone  for  300  hens,  unless  some  one 
else  turned  the  mill.  It  is  a  slow  job,  and  hard  work; 
then,  too,  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  bone  to  cut  in 
small  towns. 

NOTES  ON  FEEDING. — Some  care  is  taken  to  se¬ 
lect  suitable  fowls,  and  when  purchased  good  care  is 
taken  of  them.  Quite  large  amounts  of  corn  are  fed. 
Corn  is  cheap,  and  considerable  can  be  fed  for  profit, 
I  am  told.  An  effort  is  made  to  secure  a  variety,  by 
feeding  buckwheat  and  wheat.  A  mash  once  a  day  is 
quite  the  usual  thing,  and  some  feed  a  few  oats.  Oats 
are  sometimes  soaked  before  feeding,  and  in  cold 
wealther  the  corn  is  often  warmed  for  them.  For  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year  skim-milk  is  fed,  and 
all  speak  of  It  in  high  terms.  It  makes  a  variety,  and 
certainly  helps  to  balance  the  feed,  particularly  the 
corn.  One  man  told  me  that  he  had  built  a  henhouse 
and  made  it  as  comfortable  as  he  possibly  could,  and 
had  fed  quite  a  variety  of  grains,  mashes,  etc.,  but  in 
spite  of  it  all  the  few  hens  he  had  in  the  barn  with 
nothing  but  corn  to  eat  did  better  than  those  in  the 
henhouse.  I  asked  whether  those  in  the  barn  did  not 
roam  over  the  barn,  on  the  mows,  and  in  the  stable, 
where  they  could  get  many  seeds  of  small  size,  and  if 
they  were  not  more  active  than  the  ones  in  the  hen¬ 
house?  He  said  he  thought  that  explained  why  they 
did  better.  The  hay  mows  help  to  protect  them  from 
the  cold,  and  the  warmth  from  the  cattle  also  helps  to 
make  them  comfortable. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  person  who  will  not,  or 
cannot,  give  thought  and  time  to  the  poultry,  can 
make  It  pay  on  a  large  scale.  If  a  large  flock  is  left 
to  shift  for  itself  as  are  the  few  fowls  usually  kept 
around  the  barn,  failure  is  likely  to  result.  Hens 
need  thoughtful  care,  quite  as  much  as  do  cows  or 
sheep,  and  then  they  are  more  profitable  as  a  usual 
thing.  But  let  the  novice  have  a  care,  or  he  will  re¬ 
gret  going  into  the  poultry  business. 

CHICKENS. — The  work  and  bother  of  raising  chick¬ 
ens  is  one  of  the  bugbears  of  the  business.  A  major¬ 
ity  of  those  whom  I  know  have  depended  on  buying 
hens  and  chickens,  and  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that 
they  have  had  very  good  success.  But  pullets  are 
becoming  more  and  more  scarce,  as  more  people  are 
turning  their  attention  to  poultry  for  egg  production 
and  recently,  some  who  have  purchased  fowls  have 
purchased  disease  with  them.  There  4s  little  doubt 
but  that  more  chickens  will  be  grown  in  years  to 
come,  though  nearly  everyone  speaks  of  it  with  dread. 
One  man  said  that  it  was  little  trouble  to  raise  chick¬ 
ens,  but  his  wife  promptly  corrected  him,  as  she 
doubtless  knew  quite  as  much  about  4t  as  he  did.  He 
thinks  that  if  a  man  should  raise  a  large  number,  and 
give  up  his  time  mostly  to  them,  live  with  them,  and 
see  to  all  their  wants,  he  would  have  better  success 
respecting  numbers  raised,  and,  doubtless,  the  birds 
would  be  more  thrifty  and  vigorous. 

If  Summer  layers  only  are  wanted,  I  am  told  that 
it  is  just  as  well  to  have  the  chicks  come  off  in  the 
Summer  or  early  Fall;  that  season  of  the  year  is 


DISEASES. — I  made  some  inquiries  as  to  losses  and 
diseases.  I  was  told  that  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
fowls  are  lost  annually.  One  man,  who  had  200  hens, 
and  had  lost  about  20,  answered  that  they  died  from 
20  different  diseases.  Recently,  however,  some  of  our 
people,  in  buying  fowls,  have  purchased  disease.  One 
man  who  had  nearly  500  fowls,  purchased  a  few  from 
a  man  a  few  miles  away,  and  before  he  was  aware  of 
it,  his  whole  flock,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  had  become 
diseased.  Just  what  the  disease  is  no  one  seems  to 
know.  The  fowls  are  sick  a  few  days,  and  die.  The 
owner  thinks  the  disease  is  cholera,  and  has  only 
about  50  fowls  left.  This  is  the  worst  case  I  have 
heard  of,  and  truly  is  quite  bad  enough.  Another  man 
got  a  good  dose  of  roup.  In  this  case  the  trouble  was 
not  so  bad,  and  being  discovered  before  it  gained  a 
firm  hold,  prompt  measures  Were  resorted  to,  and  a 
cure,  apparently,  effected.  These  roupy  fowls  seemed 
to  expect  to  be  treated  every  night,  and  showed  signs 
of  remembering  what  had  taken  place  nights  before. 
The  treatment  was  thorough.  A  mixture  of  kerosene, 
with  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid,  was  administered  by 
means  of  a  medicine  dropper.  This  being  injected 
into  the  nostrils,  seemed  quickly  to  produce  an  effect 
for  the  better,  and  in  all  save  a  few  cases  a  thorough 


cure  was  soon  effected.  Camphorated  oil  was  tried, 
and  being  milder,  answered  very  well  for  some  cases. 
The  extreme  cases  were  treated,  the  first  thing,  to  a 
dose  of  sharp  ax.  By  the  way,  this  is  a  medicine  used 
too  rarely.  When  a  fowl  shows  signs  of  being  unwell, 
she  should  be  removed  from  the  others,  and  remedies 
applied  if  there  are  any  known,  but  if  there  is  not  an 
improvement  in  three  or  four  days,  it  is  usually  best 
to  cut  off  the  tail  just  back  of  the  ears,  as  one  man  ex¬ 
pressed  it.  In  the  case  of  the  roupy  fowls,  there  were 
about  450  on  the  farm.  Over  150  were  treated,  and 
they  recovered,  while  about  a  dozen  were  killed.  The 
poultryhouses  were  thoroughly  cleaned  and  fumi¬ 
gated  by  burning  brimstone.  Quantities  of  lime  and 
disinfectants  were  scattered  about.  The  drinking 
water  had  added  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  chlorate  oT 
potash  for  some  time. 

SUNDRY  NOTES. — It  should  not  be  understood  that 
the  poultryhouses  for  100  or  more  hens,  are  the  only 
ones  on  the  farm.  Nearly  every  man  has  from  300  to 
500  fowls.  The  buildings  are  scattered  about  as  much 
as  possible,  consistent  with  the  work  of  feeding  and 
caring  for  the  hens.  In  no  case  is  the  poultry  fenced 
in.  Frequently  it  is  “fenced  out”  of  dooryards,  gar¬ 
dens,  etc.,  as  it  is  cheaper  to  fence  out  than  to  fence 
in;  both  because  of  the  extent  of  the  fencing  and  its 
height.  One  can  fence  out  with  a  fence  from  two  to 
four  feet  high,  depending  upon  its  locality  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  poultry  buildings;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  fence  six  feet  high  will  at  all  times  keep 
fowls  in  a  lot  of  moderate  size.  Right  here  let  me 
drop  a  hint.  At  least  two  potato  plots  this  season 
were  immediately  in  front  of  poultryhouses.  It  was 
said  by  many  that  the  hens  would  ruin  the  potatoes. 
Such,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  A  few 
hills — perhaps  a  dozen — in  one  lot  were  dug  out  and 
destroyed,  and  very  likely  20  others  were  injured. 
The  fowls  roamed  about  at  will,  and  helped  hoe  the 
potatoes.  They  got  a  lot  of  exercise,  and  were  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  hot  sun  and  from  hawks  by  the  potato 
tops.  They  dug  a  few  potatoes,  and  left  them  in  the 
sun  to  spoil,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 


did  more  good  than  harm  by  their  work.  The  reason 
why  I  mention  this  is  that  not  a  Potato  beetle  molest¬ 
ed  either  of  those  potato  crops;  and  one  was  planted 
where  potatoes  have  grown  for  several  years  past. 
Potatoes  will  be  grown  on  both  these  lots  again  the 
coming  season.  Try  it  a  year  or  two,  if  you  have 
poultry  enough  to  make  the  experiment,  and  your  lot 
is  close  to  the  poultryhouse. 

I  inquired  if  there  ever  had  been  any  trouble  with 
hens  that  eat  eggs,  and  was  told  how  one  man  cured 
his  hens  of  egg-eating.  The  habit  usually  comes,  as 
does  disease,  from  some  purchased  fowls.  One  such 
will  quickly  teach  others,  and  the  habit  quickly 
spreads  through  the  whole  flock,  unless  it  is  checked 
in  some  way.  When  he  found  that  eggs  were  being 
eaten,  he  gave  up  a  few  days  to  the  duty  of  watching. 
There  were  hens  enough  to  make  the  watching  busy 
work.  During  the  time  he  applied  the  hatchet  treat¬ 
ment  to  a  goodly  number.  Some,  he  said,  he  killed 
because  he  knew  they  Were  guilty,  some  were  killed 
on  suspicion,  and  a  few  because  he  thought  they  would 
soon  be  guilty.  The  fainily  lived  weil  during  the 
tittie;  attd  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  egg-eating 
sihce. 

1  have  secured  a  few  figures  relative  to  profits.  One 
flock  (in  several  divisions)  of  270  hens,  gave  a  net 
profit,  after  deducting  cost  of  feed,  of  $216.  Another 
man  wTho  had  180  hens  and  four  cows,  felt  certain 
that  the  hens  paid  very  much  better  than  the  cows. 
His  receipts  from  his  cows  were  $58  per  cow.  The 
man  alluded  to  as  erecting  a  building  to  experiment 
with  hens  submitted  the  following  figures;  number  of 
hens,  230;  cost  of  feed,  $149.66,  or  65  cents  per  head. 
Eggs  sold,  2,100  dozen,  for  $335.99,  or  an  average  of 
16  cents  per  dozen.  Total  receipts  from  poultry  and 
eggs,  leaving  the  original  number,  230  hens,  $379.10, 
leaving  a  profit  of,  practically,  $230.  This  doesn’t 
sound  much  like  some  of  the  stories  we  see  printed, 
wrhere  a  flock  of  hens  averages  200  or  more  eggs  a 
year;  nevertheless,  there  is  profit  in  it.  h.  h.  l. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


TROUT  AS  A  FARM  CROP. 

t  sincerely  hope  that  J.  H.  J.,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
Whose  inquiries  regarding  the  stocking  of  a  trout 
Stream  are  answered  in  your  issue  of  December  16, 
Will  hot  proceed  on  the  advice  given  him  by  C.  W. 
Bcarff.  If  J.  H.  J.  contettiplates  making  his  mile  of 
brook  “pay”  Itt  a  commercial  sense,  he  is  destined  to 
be  disappointed.  I  do  not  believe  that  urtder  the 
game  laws  of  Massachusetts  it  will  be  permissible  for 
him  to  screen  his  brook.  I  am  not  familiar  with  these 
laws,  but  in  no  State  where  fish  and  game  protection 
is  honestly  recognized  is  the  old  device  of  the  screen 
now  in  vogue.  New  York  State  long  ago  prohibited  it. 

But  even  if  J.  H.  J.  could  enjoy  that  privilege,  any 
hope  that  he  could  reap  a  profit  from  his  trout  brook 
is  based  on  a  vagary.  Unless  he  resorteu  to  unlawful 
means  of  killing  the  fish  after  he  had  propagated 
them,  he  could  not  possibly  derive  a  money  return, 
even  by  getting  for  them  the  high  price  Brook  trout 
bring  in  the  market.  He  couldn’t  possibly  keep  the 
supply  large  enough  to  make  the  thing  pay  as  an  en¬ 
terprise.  If  after  three  or  four  years  he  made  a  good 
success  in  stocking  the  water,  if  he  took  out  enough 
fish  to  earn  him  anything  commensurate  with  his 
trouble  and  time  the  next  season  would  find  his 
stream  depopulated.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  could  not 
lawfully  catch  with  hook  and  line  enough  trout  to  as¬ 
sure  himself  a  profit,  if  he  counts  his  time  as  worth 
anything.  Trout  cannot  be  captured  without  patience 
and  skill,  and  large  expenditures  of  both, 

I  am  myself  the  owner,  in  association  with  a  few 
friends,  in  a  trout  preserve,  which  is  unequaled  In  ad¬ 
vantageous  location.  We  pay  $200  a  year  for  at,  and 
get  splendid  sport,  but  counting  the  fish  caught  and 
measuring  them  at  market  value,  if  we  calculated  the 
thing  as  a  business,  we  would  be  badly  out  of  pocket. 
Unless  J.  H.  J.  wishes  to  stock  his  brook  and  fish  it 
“for  fun,”  pure  and  simple,  he  would  better  leave  it 
alone.  c.  k.  s. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  BUG  BATTERY.— We  find  in  the  Wisconsin  Hor 
ticul'turist  what  appears  to  be  a  new  scheme  for  fight¬ 
ing  bugs.  The  picture  at  Fig.  3  shows  how  the 
scheme  operates.  The  spraying  compound  is  carried 
in  a  knapsack.  The  force  required  to  spray  out  the 
mixture  is  taken  from  a  tank  of  compressed  air,  which 
the  operator  carries  in  front.  The  air  supply  is  kept 
on  tap  by  means  of  a  pump  fastened  to  the  lower 
part  of  a  man’s  leg.  The  piston  of  the  pump  is  at  the 
bottom,  and  every  step  he  takes  forces  air  into  the 
tank.  Thus,  one  man  does  the  work  of  two,  or,  in 
other  words,  his  foot  does  the  work  of  a  hand.  The 
original  picture  is  taken  from  the  Patent  Record,  and 
if  this  pump  and  tank  are  really  practical,  they  may 
make  something  of  a  revolution  in  spraying  methods. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  educate  the  foot  to  do  more  than 
one  thing,  namely,  carry  the  body  about. 
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A  HOME  FOR  THE  HOG. 

Sanitary  and  Simple. 

GIVE  PIGGY  A  CHANCE. — Hardly  any  two  farm¬ 
ers  believe  in  or  practice  the  same  methods  in  breed¬ 
ing  and  feeding  swine.  In  my  inspection  of  diseased 
live  stock  throughout  this  State,  I  find  pigs  of  all 
colors,  breeds,  sex  and  previous  condition  of  servitude, 
struggling  to  sustain  life,  under  all  possible  conditions 
of  environment.  It  is  a  wonder  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  swine  in  many  sections  do  not  die  of  one,  or  a 
complication  of  contagious  diseases,  and  that  the  re¬ 
mainder  do  not  succumb  under  an  overwhelming  feel¬ 
ing  of  mortification.  A  certain  amount  of  cleanliness 
is  surely  very  close  to  a  little  godliness  in  the  business 
of  successful  pig  culture.  If  farmers  would  only  in¬ 
sist  that  the  pigpens,  troughs,  sleeping  places  and 
feeding  floors  must  be  kept  as  clean  as  the  average 
horse  or  cow  stable,  What  an  improvement  there 
would  be.  During  the  hot  Summer  and  Fall  months 
each  pig  should  be  furnished  daily  with  plenty  of 
pure  fre^h  water  and  a  shady  resting  place.  The  sur¬ 
roundings  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  the  pigs  furnished  with  salt,  charcoal,  burnt 
cobs,  or  even  salt  and  wood  aShes,  accessible  at  all 
times.  A  dry  sleeping  place  is  imperatively  neces¬ 
sary.  A  “hog  wallow,”  the  usual  ingredients  of  which 
are  stagnant  water  of  a  green,  slimy  consistency, 
plenty  of  mud  in  the  solution,  and  the  whole  inocu¬ 
lated  with  many  millions  of  filth  germs,  is  not  a  de¬ 
sirable  adjunct  to  any  hogyard,  in  fact,  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  feature  in  any  pig’s  landscape  garden.  A  sanitary 
bathtub  is  all  right,  and  if  pigs  can  “wallow”  in  a. 
clean  tank  of  some  sort,  in  which  the  water  is  fre¬ 
quently  changed,  it  'is  a  piggish  luxury  to  be  devoutly 
wished  for. 

Swine  plague  or  hog  cholera  cannot  originate  in  a 
herd  of  swine,  or  in  a  single  pig,  until  some  animal 
has  become  inoculated  with  a  living  disease  germ  that 
will  pass  through  a  period  of  incubation  and  repro¬ 
duce  the  same  disease  in  one  or  more  animals  in  the 
herd.  All  the  animals  in  the  herd  are 
susceptible  to  the  same  disease,  but  the 
stronger  vitality  of  certain  pigs  may 
enable  them  to  throw  off  the  germs  as 
fast  as  they  endeavor  to  find  lodgment 
in  the  vital  tissues.  It  is  largely  for 
these  reasons  that  I  recommend  to 
farmers  that  they  keep  and  feed  the 
uovernment  formula  occasionally  to 
their  pigs  during  the  Summer  and  Fall 
months.  It  is  a  good  tonic  for  any  pig, 
and  is  a  preventive,  not  a  cure,  for  swine 
plague  and  other  pig  maladies.  I  do  not 
believe  that  filthy  surroundings  can 
originate  hog  cholera  or  swine  plague, 
but,  where  the  living  germs  are  present, 
such  uncleanly  environments  greatly  ag¬ 
gravate  the  spread  and  degree  of  such 
filth  diseases.  The  average  hoghouse  or 
hogpen  is  too  often,  though  not  design¬ 
edly,  made  a  permanent  harboring  place 
for  disease  germs.  We  have  seen  many 
good  hoghouses  well  arranged  for  prac¬ 
tical  use  and  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

But  it  still  remains  that  far  too  many 
hogpens  are  a  disgrace  to  the  owners 
tnereof.  A  well-built  hoghouse,  with 
cement,  or  tight  plank  floors,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  with  a  good  foundation  wall 
under  the  sills,  is  a  desirable  Habitation  for  pigs.  But 
we  prefer  a  small  portable  hog  shelter,  and  several 
of  them,  for  the  average  herd  of  swine  on  the  farm. 

A  PORTABLE  HOUSE.— We  have  two  shelters  that 
have  been  in  use  on  our  farm  for  several  years  The 
accompanying  picture  was  made  while  the  snow  was 
on  the  ground.  The  shelter  is  quickly  and  cheaply 
made.  The  floor  is  made  of  common  stock  boards, 
one  inch  thick,  and  rests  upon  2x6  stringers.  This 
floor  is  eight  feet  square,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the 
“chicken-coop”  roof  rests  upon  the  upper  edge  of 
the  floor.  The  roof  and  sides  are  made  by  using  eight 
stock  boards  12  inches  wide  and  16  feet  long.  Each 
board  is  cut,  making  16  pieces,  eight  feet  long.  The 
upper  surface  of  each  board  is  dressed,  and  has  a  kerf 
cut  on  each  edge  one-half  inch  wide  and  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  deep.  This  assists  in  carrying  off  all  water, 
and  keeps  the  shelter  perfectly  dry.  No  batten  boards 
are  needed  on  such  a  steep  surface,  and  there  is  econ¬ 
omy  in  making  the  same  boards  do  for  both  roof  and 
sides.  Any  man  can  stand  upright  in  the  shelter, 
under  the  ridge,  when  cleaning  the  floor  and  arrang¬ 
ing  the  bedding.  Several  pieces  of  2x4  stuuding  are 
used  inside  for  framework  and  nail-ties.  The  ends 
are  boarded  up  as  shown.  Old  burlap,  or  a  piece  of 
old  carpet  may  be  used  for  a  door  in  cold,  stormy 
weather.  Ventilation  is  provided  in  the  upper  corner 
of  each  gable.  This  is  a  strong,  substantial  and  cheap 
Shelter,  and  each  one  cost  us  about  $4.25.  We  move 
them  about  wherever  needed,  by  means  of  rupners,  op 


a  stone  boat  may  be  used.  They  are  far  ahead  of  any 
expensive  hoghouse,  for  our  use,  and  far  less  liable 
to  harbor  disease  germs.  Brood  sows  delight  in  the 
ownership  of  such  a  shelter  during  the  period  of  par¬ 
turition.  A  raised  2x4  strip  at  the  ends  is  provided  so 
that  the  little  pigs  cannot  be  crushed  by  a  clumsy  sow. 
The  sides  have  such  a  slope  that  no  protecting  rail  is 
necessary.  Verily,  such  a  shelter,  as  the  picture 
shows,  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy — 'temporarily — 
to  any  right-minded  pig.  j.  ii.  brown. 

Calhoun  County,  Mich. 


BLACKBERRY  PR0HIBITI0H  CANDIDATES. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  do  varieties  of  the 
small  fruits,  particularly  blackberries,  respond  alike 
to  irrigation,  or  are  there  some  that  give  a  much 
greater  increase  than  others?  Also  the  opposite;  do 
varieties  differ  in  their  fruiting  powers  in  dry  seasons, 
i.  e.,  drought-resisting  sorts?  Our  plantations,  with 
and  without  irrigation,  have  been  fruited  two  years 
only.  In  1898  the  dry  period  extended  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  great  clusters 
of  half-developed  blackberries  dried  up  completely 
when  not  irrigated.  In  1899  the  dry  season  extended 
from  the  last  of  March  to  the  middle  of  June,  much 
earlier  in  the  development  of  the  crop.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  irrigation,  one  of  the  first  points  to 
note  is  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  single  or  same 
season  that  water  is  applied.  The  presence  in  the  soil 
of  sufficient  moisture  for  the  needs  of  the  growing 
canes  and  the  crop,  at  the  times  required  for  the  pro¬ 
per  development  of  each,  seems  to  favor  a  thoroughly- 
matured  growih  of  plant,  well  prepared  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  season’s  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of 
moisture  has  resulted  in  a  smaller,  less  vigorous 
growth,  and  reduced  yield  the  succeeding  year. 

The  results  with  the  different  varieties  of  blackber¬ 
ries  for  the  two  years  are  variable,  and  the  order 
likely  to  be  changed  by  further  work.  However,  for 
the  present  the  indications  are  that  varieties  do  differ 
more  or  less  in  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  irriga- 


PORTABLE  HOUSE  FOR  THE  HOGS.  Fig.  4. 

tion.  Eldorado  has  given  the  greater  increase,  with 
no  great  differences  between  the  other  varieties,  Early 
Harvest,  Wilson,  Jr.,  Erie,  Agawam  and  Taylor.  Aga¬ 
wam  and  Eldorado  are  the  most  productive  sorts, 
practically  identical  where  irrigated,  but  where  unirri¬ 
gated  the  former  gives  by  far  the  larger  yield.  It 
comes  as  near  a  drought-resisting  sort  as  any  in  our 

l'iSt.  A.  T.  JORDAN. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 


“BACK  TO  THE  FARM”  IN  MIDDLE  LIFE. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  receive  many  bright  and 
hopeful  letters  from  our  readers.  There  are  others,  too, 
that  reveal  the  sadness  and  disappointment  that  the 
New  Year  sometimes  brings.  The  following  letter  speaks 
for  itself,  and  we  print  it  without  further  comment: 

In  renewing  my  subscription  for  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  per¬ 
haps  for  the  last  time  (as  I  am  no  longer  a  farmer), 
I  must  thank  the  paper  for  the  help  I  have  received 
from  it  during  my  farming  career.  Never  having 
worked  on  a  farm,  and  being  56  years  old,  and  my 
wife  64,  it  looked  as  though  we  were  a  poor  team  to 
tackle  such  a  wornout,  desolate  place  as  we  did.  I 
will  describe  the  place  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
In  the  Summer  of  1882,  a  bad  tornado  passed  through 
this  place,  which  left  destruction  in  its  wake.  It 
swept  the  farm  I  have  now  left,  clean.  It  left  noth¬ 
ing;  even  the  fences  went.  I  had  to  put  new  fencing 
on  it  all.  The  next  thing,  a  barn  40x52  went  up,  then 
a  house,  and  other  buildings  followed  as  we  could 
manage  it,  for  it  takes  money  to  build  up  a  farm,  and 
we  did  not  have  a  big  pile.  We  had  $1,400  lying  in 


the  bank  dead,  for  we  were  getting  no  interest  for  it, 
so  we  concluded  we  would  put  it  where  a  bank  cashier 
could  not  get  it.  So  I  bought  this,  then,  wilderness 
farm  for  $20  per  acre,  and  the  next  thing  was  a  good 
agricultural  paper,  and  the  choice  fell  to  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  we  have  been  close  friends  for  17  years. 

I  paid  down  $1,000  on  the  place,  the  remainder  to 
be  paid  in  two  years,  with  five  per  cent  interest,  pay¬ 
ing  $20  per  acre  for  the  80  acres.  Now  I  have  sold 
for  $52.50.  When  I  bought  it  people  would  say  to  me, 
as  they  passed  by,  “What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
the  place,  anyway?”  I  told  them  that  I  was  going  to 
make  it  look  as  though  somebody  lived  here,  and  I 
will  leave  it  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  decide  whether  I  have 
kept  my  word,  by  the  expressions  of  the  passersby 
to-day,  who  exclaim  as  they  go,  “What  a  lovely 
place!”  “What  a  pretty  place!”  and  such  like  expres¬ 
sions.  But  it  has  been  a  long  hard  job,  and  I  do  not 
take  the  credit  to  myself.  God  has  blessed  us  with 
abundance  of  good  health,  which  alone  has  enabled  us 
to  do  what  we  have  done.  We  knew  nothing  of  farm¬ 
ing  when  we  began,  but  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  a 
friend  indeed.  I  am  now  73  and  my  wife  80.  Over¬ 
work  has  left  its  mark  on  me,  so  I  must  rest  up.  I 
have  17  volumes  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  almost  intact,  and 
in  very  good  condition,  the  first  four  volumes  nicely 
bound,  the  date  from  1883  to  1899  inclusive.  Anyone 
who  would  like  to  have  them,  can,  reasonably,  but  I 
shall  still  watch  the  progress  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Independence,  Iowa.  ciias.  thomas. 


CULTIVATION  OF  PEACH  ORCHARDS. 

Rye  and  Cow  Peas  in  Illinois. 

My  plan  is  to  plow  the  orchard  and  sow  to  rye  in 
the  Fall,  about  the  usual  time  for  wheat  seeding; 
which  with  us  in  southern  Illinois,  is  from  the  last 
week  in  September  to  second  week  in  October.  The 
growing  rye  serves  as  a  Winter  protection,  and  helps 
to  keep  the  ground  from  washing,  which  on  our  steep 
hillsides  is  a  great  object.  In  the  following  June, 
when  the  straw  is  full  length,  which 
should  be  about  shoulder  high  to  a  man, 
it  is  plowed  under  with  a  two-horse 
plow  and  a  drag  chain;  taking  care  to 
turn  under  and  hide  all  the  straw  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Do  not  let  the  plows  run  deep 
enough  to  break  important  roots.  On 
this  soil  is  immediately  sown  some  one 
of  the  many  varieties  of  cow  peas.  If 
the  trees  are  bearing  that  year,  the  peas 
would  best  be  omitted;  as  they  will  be 
in  the  way  of  the  pickers.  The  peas  are 
in  turn  plowed  under,  and  in  the  Fall, 
another  sowing  of  rye  given.  During 
bearing  years,  after  the  rye  is  plowed 
under,  it  is  best  not  to  sow  anything, 
but  stir  the  soil  several  times  with  an 
Acme  or  Cutaway  harrow. 

If  the  peaches  are  early  varieties, 
there  is  sufficient  time  after  they  are 
gathered  to  sow  a  green  crop.  If  the 
orchard  is  a  young  one,  from  one  to 
three  years  old,  do  not  sow  rye  in  the 
Fall,  as  young  trees  need  an  earlier 
plowing  than  the  rye  will  permit.  It  is 
best  to  omit  the  rye  and  depend  on 
Spring  and  Summer-sown  crops.  My  ex¬ 
perience  does  not  coincide  with  the 
teachings  of  some  writers  and  speakers,  who  advo¬ 
cate  constant  stirring  of  the  soil  during  season,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  cultivate  several  times  a  week  all 
Summer. 

This  is  an  extreme  that  would  not  be  expedient  on 
all  soils.  It  would  not  be  on  mine.  My  land  would 
be  washed  away  by  rains  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave 
the  roots  of  trees  bare,  and  death  would  soon  result. 
Level  ground,  especially  of  a  sandy  nature,  can  be 
plowed  more  frequently,  because  less  liable  to  wash. 

If  the  land  in  a  young  orchard  is  rich,  three  succes¬ 
sive  corn  crops  can  be  grown  without  loss  to  the  trees. 
Three  crops  of  corn  or  potatoes  would  raise  the  or¬ 
chard  and  pay  all  expenses.  But  unless  the  ground 
is  rich,  it  will  be  asking  too  much  of  it  to  produce 
corn  and  trees  at  the  same  time.  If  not  rich  it  can 
be  made  so  by  cow  peas  as  before  mentioned.  They 
enrich  it,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  it  in  a  loose  and 
mellow  condition,  very  desirable  for  young  and  grow¬ 
ing  trees.  f.  e.  Goodrich. 

President  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society. 


Tomatoes  and  Cancer.— The  statement  has  been  made 
in  some  papers  that  tomatoes  are  the  cause  of  cancer, 
and  we  have  seen  long  arguments  detailing  the  dangers 
that  face  us  when  we  eat  a  tomato.  The  Sanitary  Home 
has  traced  down  the  origin  of  this  foolish  story.  The 
late  Dio  Lewis,  of  Boston,  had  an  establishment  where 
he  boarded  patients.  At  one  time  fresh  tomatoes  were 
very  scarce,  but  the  boarders  kept  calling  for  them  until 
the  Doctor  was  quite  annoyed.  Finally  he  said:  "Have 
you  never  learned  that  tomatoes  cause  cancer?”  This 
put  an  end  to  the  demand  for  the  fresh  vegetable,  but 
somebody  went  out  with  the  statement  that  Dr.  Lewis 
claimed  that  cancer  and  tomatoes  went  together.  Thus, 
from  this  humble  beginning,  a  great  fake  has  spread, 
and  this  is  perhaps  a  fair  illustration  of  the  way  these 
big  stories  grow  from  a  mighty  small  germ. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  p.»per  ] 


Winter  Catch  Crop  for  Washington. 

W.  B.,  Olympia,  Wash.— Owing  to  lateness 
of  ripening  and  rainy  weather,  we  cannot 
often  dig  our  late  potatoes  before  Novem¬ 
ber.  We  wish  to  follow  potatoes  with  oats 
and  clover,  sown  in  March.  Frequent 
heavy  showers  during  the  Winter,  causes 
our  land  (which  is  sandy  loam),  to  leach 
a  large  part  of  the  manure.  We  usually 
have  a  week  (rarely  more)  of  snow  and 
zero  weather,  some  time  during  the  Winter. 
What  crops  would  be  likely  to  prevent 
leaching,  and,  at  the  same  time,  furnish 
the  most  nitrogen  for  the  oats?  Rye  does 
well;  is  there  any  better  crop? 

Ans. — On  rage  9  a  reader  in  Oregon 
speaks  very  highly  of  vetch  (Vicia  sa- 
tiva)  as  a  catch  crop  for  holding  the 
soil  during  the  Winter.  This  crop,  like 
clover,  is  able  to  take  the  nitrogen  out 
of  the  air,  and  in  this  respect  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  rape.  We  should  judge  it  to  be 
well  worthy  of  trial  by  those  who  desire 
a  Winter  cover  for  the  soil.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  when  we 
speak  of  a  new  crop  in  this  way  we 
merely  suggest  its  use  as  an  experiment, 
and  do  not  advise  any  large  investment 
in  it. 

Culture  of  Upland  Cranberries. 

F.  0.  C.,  Sandy  Creek,  Me.— Give  some  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  cultivation  of 
cranberries  on  uplands,  where  flooding  is 
Impracticable.  How  should  the  soil  be 
prepared  and  fertilized,  and  is  there  any 
choice  of  variety  for  such  a  situation? 
Downing  says,  ‘'Cover  the  beds  with  sand,” 
which  would  entail  a  large  amount  of  labor. 
Is  this  necessary?  Those  growing  natu¬ 
rally  on  high  lands  have  not,  of  course, 
been  so  treated,  and  are  called  very  nice. 

Ans. — Cranberries  grow  best  on  peat 
and  muck  bottoms.  After  clearing  off  all 
rubbish  and  turf  the  surface  is  usually 
covered  by  four  to  six  inches  of  pure 
sand,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  retard¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  the  vines,  which  in¬ 
ceases  their  productiveness  as  long  as 
the  roots  have  access  to  rich  and  moist 


severe  cutting  they  are  sometimes  bad¬ 
ly  sunscalded.  If  the  sunlight  can  get 
through  tne  tree  top  fairly  well,  and 
the  branches  do  not  collide  with  each 
other,  it  is  probable  that  a  tree  needs 
very  little  or  no  pruning,  except  to  head 
back  such  branches  as  are  too  tall,  too 
straggling  in  growth,  or  to  cut  away 
entirely  any  that  droop  almost  to  the 
ground. 

The  idea  that  a  tree  must  be  so 
trained  that  a  horse  can  walk  under  its 
branches  is  a  mistaken  one.  I  like  low 
trees.  So  do  nearly  all  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  successful  orchardists  of  the 
country.  The  ground  does  not  need 
plowing  near  the  base  of  a  large  fruit 
tree  if  it  is  properly  trained.  The  feed¬ 
ing  roots  are  not  there,  but  under  and 
beyond  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The 
plow  may  do  harm  to  the  large  roots 
near  the  body  of  the  tree.  To  plow 
the  ground  shallow,  and  harrow  and 
otherwise  cultivate  it  thoroughly,  is  a 
very  good  plan,  and  I  would  in  no  wise 
discourage  that  kind  of  treatment.  If 
a  liberal  amount  of  coarse  manure  of 
any  kind  is  worked  into  the  soil  it  will 
add  humus  and  fertility,  which  is  doubt¬ 
less  needed  by  the  trees  in  nearly  every 
old  orchard.  Scraping  off  the  rough 
bark  may  destroy  some  insects  that  prey 
upon  the  trees  or  fruit,  or  their  eggs, 
but  Nature  has  put  the  bark  there  for 
the  protection  of  the  body  of  the  trees 
against  the  effects  of  hot  sunshine  and 
sudden  changes  of  climate,  and  I  do  not 
give  so  much  credit  to  that  sort  of  work, 
as  some  persons  do.  However,  it  will 
seldom  do  any  harm,  and  may  do  some 
good  to  scrape  off  the  hanging  bark. 
Whitewashing  can  be  of  little  use.  A 
white  surface  does  not  absorb  heat  as 
readily  as  a  dark  one,  and  a  trunk  of 
that  color  will  not  be  so  easily  affected 
by  changes  of  temperature  as  one  hav¬ 
ing  its  natural  color.  Other  than  this 
I  can  see  no  special  benefit  to  come  from 
whitewashing.  I  have  seen  white¬ 
washed  trees  ever  since  I  can  remember, 
and  cannot  think  of  any  way  in  which 
they  were  better  than  those  that  were 
not  whitewashed.  One  who  takes  the 


under  soil.  It  also  greatly  checks  the 
growth  of  weeds.  Flooding  with  water, 
which  is  only  done  during  the  Winter 
and  early  Spring,  furnishes  protection 
from  insects  and  early  frosts,  and  stim¬ 
ulates  the  growth  of  the  plants.  We 
have  no  experience  in  upland  culture, 
and  invite  suggestions  from  our  corres¬ 
pondents.  The  coating  of  sand  would 
obviously  be  out  of  place  on  uplands. 
There  are  several  varieties  differing  in 
shape,  color,  and  season  of  ripening. 
The  Early  Black  would  be  most  desir¬ 
able  for  upland. 

Handling  an  Old  Orchard. 

D.  S.  D.,  Pennsylvania.— I  have  an  old  apple 
orchard  that  Is  not  thrifty,  and  I  think 
needs  a  lot  of  trimming  to  thin  out  the 
tops  and  let  in  the  light,  and  so  that  I  can 
get  the  teams  under  the  branches  to  plow 
the  ground  up  to  the  trees.  Will  it  pay 
to  scrape  off  the  old  bark  and  whitewash 
the  trunks,  as  some  do  to  their  trees? 

This  old  orchard  may  need  considera¬ 
ble  pruning,  or  it  may  need  but  very 
little.  It  is  far  too  common  a  notion 
that,  when  orchard  trees  are  old  and 
making  a  feeble  growth,  they  need  a 
lot  of  cutting  out  of  their  branches. 
The  probability  is  that,  in  most  cases, 
half  or  three-fourths  of  the  trees  need 
cutting  out  altogether,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  then  have  plenty  of  room. 
They  will  very  likely  need  some  of  the 
branches  that  cross  or  otherwise  inter¬ 
fere  with  each  other  cut  out,  so  that  the 
light  and  air  may  have  free  play 
through  the  tops.  Good  fruit  cannot 
be  grown  in  deep  shade,  except  in  such 
cases  as  grapes  and  a  few  other  species 
that  naturally  conceal  their  fruit  under 
their  foliage.  The  best  apples  on  a 
tree  are  those  that  grow  far  out  on  the 
branches,  where  the  sun  has  a  fair 
chance  at  them.  But  it  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  cut  an  old  tree  severely.  Their 
large  branches  a.e  naturally  shaded, 
and  if  they  are  suddenly  exposed  by 


pains  to  do  this  work  is  likely  to  be 
thoroughgoing  enough  to  do  other 
things  that  are  really  helpful  to  the 
trees.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


For  the  land's  sake  —  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. — Adv. 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 

76th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

is  now  ready  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


grow  paying  crops  because  they’re 
fresh  and  ahvuyi  the  heat.  For 
sale  everywhere.  Refuse  substitutes. 
Stick  to  Ferry’s  Seeds  and  prosper. 
1900  Seed  Annual  free.  Write  for  it. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  14  CENTS 

We  wish  to  gain  this  year  SXMUHJO  1 
new  customers,  and  hence  offer 
1  P kg.  City  Garden  Beet,  10c 
1  Pkg.Earl’st  Emerald  CucumberlBc 
La  Orosse  Market  Lettuce,  16c 
Strawberry  Melon,  16c 

13  Day  Radish,  10c 

Early  Ripe  Cabbage,  10c 
Early  Dinner  Onion,  10c 
Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,  15c 
Worth  $1.00,  for  14  cents.  $1.00 

Above  10  Pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  we  will  1 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our  I 
great  Catalog,  telling  all  about  i 
S ALZER  S  MILLION  DOLLAR  POTATO  i 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  &  14c.  , 
stamps.  We  invite  yourtrade,  and 
,  know  when  you  once  try  Salzer’s 
•  seeds  you  will  never  do  without.  1 
"$200  Prizeson  Salzer’s  1000— rar-  I 
eBt  earliest  Tomato  Giant  on  earth.  F:  111 
JOHN  A.  NALZEK  HEED  CO.,  LA  CROSSE,  Wig.  , 


Johnson  &  Stokes, 

217-219  Market  Street, 
L  PHILADELPHIA, 

Ik.  PA.  A 


THE  SEEDS 
YOU  SOW 

Will  determine  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  crop  you  reap.  You  take  no  chances 
of  a  poor  crop  when  you  sow  Johnson  A 
Stokes’  seeds.  You  can  seethe  results  al¬ 
most  as  well  before  you  begin  by  examin¬ 
ing  the  handsome  photographic  plates 
■shown,  without  exaggeratiou,  in  the 
new  century 

GARDEN  and  FARM  MANUAL^ 

for  1900.  The  most  valuable  book  ever 
given  away  to  seed  buyers.  Whether 
you  bow  a  few  seeds  or  many. 
Write  to-day  for  it. 


' ^  OTASH  gives  color , 
^  flavor  and  firmness  to 

all  fruits.  No  good  fruit 
can  be  raised  without 
Potash. 

Fertilizers  containing  at  least 
8  to  io%  of  Potash  will  give 
best  results  on  all  fruits.  Write 
for  our  pamphlets,  which  ought 
to  be  i a  every  farmer’s  library. 
They  are  sent  free. 


Pedigree  Strawberries 

Recommended  to  all  strawberry  growers  by  Rttrai 
New-Yobkek  March  IX,  ’99,  and  praised  by  it  July  17 
'97  and  July  16,  ’98.  We  Offer  JOE,  CARRIE  8ILVBK8. 
STELLA  and  REBA  In  pot-grown  plants  at  25c  each. 
*2  per  doz..  *5  per  100;  and  ROBBIE  and  NETTIE,  the 
best  late  strawberries  yet  Introduced,  at  26c.  each,  $2 
per  doi.,  16  per  100.  Plants  to  be  all  pot-grown  and  u 
be  delivered  after  July  1st.  Order  quick;  stock  llmlte. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK ,  SON  &  CO  ,  Hightstown,  N.  J • 


Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Price  List  free. 
Carranti,  Gooseberries  and  other  Small 
Fruit  Plants.  Extraquality.  Warranted  true. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


800  mrletloe.  Also  Crapee.SmaUl'rulte.cte.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  samplecurrants  mailed  for 
tOa  Umo.  Orice  list,  free  LEWIS  K0E8CU.IY*<ioiiU.  S.  E, 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


pi  nifCD  an<i  other  Grass  Seeds  FOR  SALE 
UleUVkll  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 
Bourbon  Elevator  and  Milling  Co.,  Bourbon,  111. 


OSIER  WILLOWS 

for  the  protection  of  DAMS,  DYKE8  and  DITCHES, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  baskets.  Prices  for  cut¬ 
tings,  II  per  100;  18  per  1  000.  Directions  for  planting 
and  Information  given  with  each  order. 

CHA8.  RENNER,  Harrison,  N.  J. 


Do  You  Grow  Strawberry  Plants  for 

the  Trade?  Then  you  should  use  THE  COM¬ 
BINATION  LABELING  AND  TYING  BANDS 
The  greatest  invention  of  the  age  for  nurserymen. 
Send  stamp  for  samples  and  full  parti culais. 

I.  E.  BKVKR,  Keithsburg,  Ill. 


MY  NEW  OFFICE 


Send  all  mall  to  T  C.  Kevitt, 
Passaic,  N.  J.  List  free. 


onn  nnn  l’lura  an<l  standard  Pear  Trees,  80 
JY II II  1 1  Mil  varieties,  first-class,  6  to  7  ft.,  12c.  ea.; 

'  5  to  6  ft  .8c.;  4  to  5  ft.,  60.;  3^  tot  ft., 

4c.  No  charge  for  boxing.  Secure  varieties  now.  pay 
in  Spring.  WE  GROW  everything  from  a  Strawberry 
Plant  to  a  City  Shade  Tree.  Catalog  Free  to  Every¬ 
body.  Sbeerin’s  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


WINTER  WORK 


f — Farmers  and  others  you 
can  make  some  cash 
and  get  your  own  Trees 
free.  Write  for  particulars.  New  catalog  free. 

The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  B.  1605,  Dansville, N.Y 


FRUIT  ™  PROFIT 


Echo  Strawberry. 
Loudon  and 
Columbian  Raspberry. 
Erie  and  P.athbun 
Blackberry. 

Pearl  Gooseberry. 
Pomona  and 
Bed  CrosB  Currants. 


My  new  catalogue  is  free. 
Last  year  it  was  conceded  to  be 
the  most  valuable  issued.  Let 
me  send  it  to  you.  All  fruits 
warranted  true  to  name.  They 
command  the  market. 


ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Fruits  to  Plant 


for  profitable  results  are  named  in  our  1900 
Catalogue.  This  book  names  all  the  trees  and 
plants  that  will  succeed  in  a  northern  climate: 
gives  accurate  descriptions  of  varieties  and 
instructions  about  planting.  Catalogue  mailed  FREE  at  your  request.  Write  to  us  for  any 
further  information  vou  need  about  fruits.  Sixteenth  Year. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  I  (Orange  Co.  Nurseries),  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


yourt  Chestnut  Trees 

A  few  grafts  put  in  vour  seedling  chestnut  tree  will  make  it  pay  big  I  name  price  and  kinds  in  catalogue 
Free.  Full  line  nursery  stock  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestowu,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


A  MILLION  TREESsckseiect. 

ed,  grown  and  budded  with  expert  knowledge  of  the  orchardists  needs. 


We  can  supply 
demand. 


VICTOR  PEACH  our  newest. 
Earliest  in  cultivation.  Hardy,  vig¬ 
orous.  Fruit  large,  tirm,  good  ship¬ 
per,  fine  flavor  and  color. 


MAMMOTH  BLACK  TWIG 

highest  colored  large  Winter  Apple. 
Deep  red,  delicious  flavor,  good 
keeper.  Ask  about  these.  ourPlum 


andotliertroes,  Asparagus  and  Strawberry  plants.  Illnst’d  Catalogue  free. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  BERLIN,  Md 


The 


Popular  CAROLINA  POPLAR. 

.lust  the  tree  for  city  plantiug  —  Thriven  where  others  fall— Resists 
smoke  and  gas  as  the  salamander  fire.  No  tree  furnishes  quicker  shade; 
75.000  of  them,  beautiful  trees,  6  to  8,  8  to  10,  10  to  12  and  12  to  15  feet.  Immense  stock 
of  all  other  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Roses.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Fruit 
Trees,  Nmstll  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  l’laiits,  Seeds.  Valuable  Catalogue  free. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Write  us  your  wants  if  you  would  procure  the  best  at  bottom 
prie  s.  46th  YEAR.  44  CREENHOUSES.  IOOO  ACRES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  789,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


T”  FARM  and  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1900 

p-to-date  in  every  particular.  Profusely  illustrated,  handsome 
colored  covers  and  full  of  valuable  information.  We  will  send  a 
copy  free  to  those  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Best  by  Test— 74  YEARS.  Largest  annual  sale.  .High  quality— 


ov  I _  .  _  _ _  w 

not  high  price.  Finest  sorts.  We  bud  4  million  Apple  trees, 
whole-root  graft  5  million— 1-  and  2-yr.  Other  Trees,  Vines,  etc., 
in  proportion.  1400acresNur- VA/-.  DAY  FPFIAHT 
scry.  43,000  acres  Orchards.  VYC  lAI  I  l\  L 117 1 1  I 
Box  and  pack  flee,  ask  No  Money  until  SAFE  arrival,— 
guarantee  Satisfaction.  Fruit  Book  free.  Write  us,— Visit  us 
DiV  CASH  each  WEEK  and  want  more  Home  and 
YYG  rAI  traveling  salesmen.  STARK  Market  and  Qual- 
.  ity  Kinks  PAY;  Apple  of  Commerce,  CTADK  LOUISIANA,  M0. 

jW Black  Ben  Davis,  Stayman  Wintsap,  Delicious,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Champion;  Gffld  plum;  Kieller;  Elberta  w  Stark,  Mo.,  etc. 


1900 
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rHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


Ashes  and  Dissolved  Rock  for  Potatoes. 

D.  H.  P„  Bowling  Green,  Kg.— We  have 
say,  10  or  12  tons  of  hickory  ashes.  We 
intend  using  them  on  potatoes  in  the 
Spring.  We  wish  to  mix  Tennessee  rock 
with  them.  Give  the  amount  of  rock  to 
use  with  the  ashes. 

Ans. — The  chances  are  that  the  use 
of  these  wood  ashes  on  potatoes  will 
not  be  very  satisfactory.  A  ton  of  the 
ashes  contains  about  600  pounds  of  lime. 
Where  the  germs  of  the  Potato  scab  are 
in  the  soil  or  on  the  seed,  the  lime  will 
be  likely  to  increase  its  growth.  The 
Potato  scab  is  a  disease  produced  by  a 
fungous  growth,  and  lime  in  the  soil 
gives  a  condition  favorable  for  its 
growth  and  development.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  wood  ashes  are 
safely  used  on  potatoes  without  trouble 
from  scab.  But  in  these  cases  it  has 
been  found  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  scab 
germs  were  in  the  soil.  If  you  are 
usually  troubled  with  Potato  scab  we 
would  not  advise  you  to  use  the  ashes. 
As  for  mixing  the  ashes  with  phosphate 
rock,  that  will  depend  upon  whether  the 
rock  has  been  cut  by  an  acid  or  is  sim¬ 
ply  ground  in  its  natural  state.  When 
phosphate  rock  is  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  dissolved,  or  “cut,”  and  the 
phosphoric  acid  becomes  soluble  in 
water.  When  lime  is  mixed  with  this 
dissolved  rock,  the  phosphoric  acid  “re¬ 
verts,”  that  is,  it  takes  up  a  particle  of 
lime  in  chemical  combination,  and  ties 
itself  up,  so  to  speak,  so  tightly,  that  it 
will  not  dissolve  in  water.  Therefore, 
by  mixing  lime  even  in  the  form  of 
wood  ashes  with  the  dissolved  rock,  you 
destroy  much  of  the  good  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  acid  in  cutting  the 
rock.  We  would  not  advise  a  mixture 
of  wood  ashes  and  dissolved  rock.  It 
would  be  better  to  broadcast  the  ashes 
in  the  Fall  or  Winter  and  then  use  the 
rock  along  the  rows  at  the  time  of 
planting.  You  must  remember,  too, 
that  the  wood  ashes  and  the  rock  to¬ 
gether  will  not  give  a  complete  fertil¬ 
izer.  Neither  of  them  contains  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  this  element  must  be  supplied 
iu  some  form  if  you  wish  to  produce  a 
good  crop  of  potatoes. 

Long  Distance  Telephones. 

G.  S.  P.,  Menlo,  Ga.—ln  issue  of  December 
9,  there  is  reference,  from  Vermont,  to  a 
country  line  of  telephones.  We  are  trying 
to  get  up  such  a  line  at  this  place,  but  are 
so  hedged  in  by  the  telephone  companies 
that  we  cannot  get  any  reliable  informa¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  want  the  big  companies 
to  put  in  the  line,  but  wish  to  own  it  our¬ 
selves.  We  would  like  to  have  the  help  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  We  are  unable  to  get  prices 
on  transmitters,  receivers,  switchboard, 
etc.  The  fruit  business  is  mostly  located 
in  continuous  lines  on  the  ridges  here,  and 
quick  communication  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  We  wish  to  put  in  phones  so  that 
we  can  connect  with  the  long  distance 
companies. 

C.  S.  P.  does  not  say  whether  the 
“long-distance  companies”  are  Bell  li¬ 
censees  or  independent  companies.  If 
the  Bell  Telephone  people  own  and  con¬ 
trol  the  long-distance  lines  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  where  C.  S.  P.  lives,  it  will  be  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  him  to  make  a 
joint-traffic  arrangement  with  the  Bell 
Company  and  lease  Bell  instruments,  in 
order  to  connect  with  their  long-dis¬ 
tance  lines.  The  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  never  sells  any  of  its  instruments, 
but  leases  them  to  persons  desiring  to 
operate  local  lines,  charging  to  the 
lessees  from  $5  to  $8  per  year  rental, 
with  the  privilege  of  running  through 
one  of  their  exchange  switchboards  on 
to  their  trunk  lines.  The  Bell  people  are 
very  “conservative”  people — I  think 
that  is  the  polite  term  to  use  when  you 
mean  something  else.  Now,  if  C.  S.  P. 
finds  that  he  is  obliged  to  use  the  lines 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  to  get 
out  on,  he  should  apply  to  the  nearest 
local  manager  for  terms,  and  he  will 
put  him  in  the  way  of  getting  all  the 
information  he  needs  as  to  instruments, 
lines,  etc.  If  C.  S.  P.  can  connect  with 
an  independent  company  that  has  long¬ 
distance  lines,  he  should  apply  likewise 
to  the  nearest  local  manager  of  that 


company  for  information,  as  he  will  find 
that  long-distance  telephone  companies 
are  careful  about  making  connections 
with  local  companies,  and  will  insist  on 
the  instruments  and  the  outside  con¬ 
struction  being  in  good  shape,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  the  transmission 
of  a  telephone  message  requires  two 
good  instruments,  one  at  each  end.  If 
either  is  faulty,  the  message  is  a  failure. 

I  should  advise  C.  S.  P.  to  correspond 
with  the  Western  Telephone  Construc¬ 
tion  Company,  New  York  or  Chicago 
(either  address  will  reach  them),  or  the 
Victor  Telephone  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  Ill.  These  are  large  con¬ 
cerns  that  carry  everything  pertaining 
to  the  telephone  business,  unless  it  be 
the  lady  operators,  and  they  can  usually 
be  secured  where  needed.  s.  w.  c. 


THE  OHIO  STATE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

Part  II. 

Dr.  Georgie  Merriman  read  a  very  Inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable  paper  on  The  Dietetic 
Value  of  Fruits.  Among  the  many  prac¬ 
tical  points  she  showed  the  value  of  fruits 
as  a  water  supply  for  the  human  system, 
as  it  was  refreshing  and  delightful,  and 
was  rendered  antiseptic  by  the  properties 
of  the  acids  contained  in  it.  It  was  shown 
how  the  human  stomach  might  be  continu¬ 
ally  outraged  by  the  heavy  diet  of  meats 
and  rich,  almost  indigestible,  substances, 
until  the  specialist  who  must  iinally  be 
consulted,  in  sheer  desperation,  and  at  his 
wits’  end,  orders  his  patient  to  the  “grape 
cure”  of  southern  France.  Here  the  sub¬ 
ject  eats  nothing  but  grapes;  drinks  noth¬ 
ing  but  pure  juice  of  the  grape;  sleeps 
under  a  grape  arbor  and  dreams  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  grape  culture.  It  was  pertinently 
suggested  that  those  who  were  likely  to 
be  aliiicled,  and  every  one  who  owns  a  bit 
of  ground  might  greatly  economize  by 
growing,  in  his  own  door-yards,  and  about 
his  own  home,  this  healthful,  luscious 
fruit.  Americans,  she  said,  eat  more  meat 
than  other  nations,  and  fruits  must  be  used 
in  great  abundance  to  counteract  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  such  a  diet.  Bvery  person  should 
be  supplied  with  one  pint  of  fresh  and  pure 
fruit  juice,  in  some  form,  every  day.  The 
seeds  of  fruit  were  declared,  however,  to 
be  only  for  reproduction  and  not  for  food, 
and  should  be  discarded.  It  was  declared 
that  fruits  long  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
open  air  should  be  scalded  in  boiling  water 
before  the  outer  covering  should  enter  the 
stomach.  Fruits  and  grain— or  cereal  foods 
—and  fruits  and  nuts,  were  mentioned  as 
a  healthful  combination.  Almonds  and 
raisins  were  especially  mentioned  in  this 
connection,  and  are  equaled  only  by  the 
hickorynut  and  apple.  Bananas  were 
spoken  of  as  harder  to  digest  than  some  of 
our  own  fruits,  and  they  are  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  slicing  with  other  fruits.  Fruit 
and  vegetables  were  said  to  be  an  injudi¬ 
cious  combination  owing  to  the  wide  differ¬ 
ence  in  time  required  for  digestion. 

A  member  asked  the  Doctor  why  an  apple 
or  two,  eaten  Just  before  going  to  bed, 
seemed  to  be  a  preventive  of  insomnia. 
She  replied  that  the  cause  of  insomnia 
was  due  to  too  much  blood  in  the  brain; 
and  that  the  apples  eaten  before  retiring 
attracted  a  part  of  this  blood  to  the 
stomach.  Another  member  asked  why  a 
piece  of  mince  pie  would  not  do  as  well. 
Dr.  Merriman  humorously  admitted  that 
it  might  do  so,  but  the  chances  were  that 
the  consequences  might  be  even  worse  than 
insomnia. 

A  discussion  on  cherries  revealed  the 
fact  that  Montmorency  often  bears  when 
Early  Richmond  is  killed;  that  English 
Morello  and  Wragg  are  practically  the 
same,  although  a  few  thought  there  is  a 
slight  difference.  After  an  extended  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  this,  President  Cushman 
made  a  hit  by  suggesting  that,  as  time  was 
limited,  he  thought  they  had  “chewed  the 
Wragg ”  long  enough. 

Prof.  Webster,  of  our  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  presented  an  able  and  very  original 
discussion  of  the  laissez  falre  or  let-alone 
policy  as  applied  to  the  control  of  insect 
pests.  He  showed  that  female  insects  are 
capable  of  producing  more  young  than  en¬ 
vironment  is  able  to  survive.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample:  So  long  as  the  oak  tree  remains 
healthy  and  stalwart  the  soil  beneath  it  is 
practically  free  from  attempts  at  reproduc¬ 
tion  from  falling  acorns;  but,  when  the 
tree  is  removed,  hundreds  of  seedlings 
spring  up,  only  one  or  two  of  which  will 
ever  reach  maturity— the  others  being 
crowded  out.  Under  primitive,  natural 
conditions  insect  distribution  was  governed 
in  somewhat  the  same  manner;  as  uncon¬ 
genial  environment  partially  prevented 
their  multiplication  until  natural  enemies 
would  prey  upon  them.  But  when  the 
“new  man,”  with  his  ideas  of  special  cul¬ 
ture  of  special  crops,  entered  the  natural 
arena,  and  cleared  away  acre  after  acre 


of  this  promiscuous  primitive  vegetation, 
and  planted  the  ground  to  a  certain  crop, 
he  produced  a  disturbance  in  the  insect 
world,  by  introducing  the  opportunity  for 
those  insects  which  feed  upon  that  particu¬ 
lar  class  of  vegetation  to  gain  such  an 
ascendency  over  their  enemies  that  they 
were  held  no  longer  in  check.  This  will 
readily  be  understood  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  primitive  Insect  distribution 
was  regulated  by  very  natural  conditions, 
viz:  Insects  that  fed  upon  plants;  insects 
that  fed  upon  insects;  plants  that  fed  upon 
Insects  and  plants  that  fed  upon  plants. 
Thus  it  is  that,  as  we  get  away  from  na¬ 
ture,  we  need  artificial  protection.  And 
the  insect  scourge  of  the  present  time  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  planters 
have  not  and  do  not  attempt  to  control 
the  insects  that  attack  their  own  crops. 
Poor  fruit  or  grain  is  no  eye-sore  to  the 
lazy  man,  and  up-to-date  growers  will  suf¬ 
fer  greatly  in  mind,  if  not  more  in  purse, 
than  the  lazy  man,  while  the  latter  is  to 
blame  for  it  all.  As  to  the  importation  of 
insect  pests,  Prof.  Webster  recommended 
National  legislation  to  protect  from  for¬ 
eign  infesters,  and  drastic  State  measures 
to  combat  the  few  that  manage  to  escape 
the  National  quarantine.  In  conclusion, 
the  let-alone  policy  does  not  belong  to  civi¬ 
lization,  but  the  primitive  forest. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Shuey  gave  a  fine  illustrated 
lecture  on  Home  Beautifying,  which,  Presi¬ 
dent  Cushman  feelingly  stated,  was  the 
most  wonderful  thing  he  ever  saw  and 
heard.  It  was  shown  by  fine  stereopticon 
views  what  it  is  possible  for  a  factory  to 
do  for  working  people  when  Christian  sen¬ 
timent  and  horticultural  teaching  are  com¬ 
bined.  The  subject  is  of  too  much  im¬ 
portance  to  treat  in  this  already  long  re¬ 
port,  but,  if  possible,  we  will  take  it  up 
later  on,  as  it  is  the  grandest  idea  ever  put 
into  practical  execution,  and  its  influence 
is  going  to  be  felt  in  no  small  way  in  our 
rural  districts.  The  idea  of  a  factory 
turning  out  enthusiastic  young  florists  and 
horticulturists,  as  well  as  their  regular 
legal  product  is,  at  least,  a  novel  one. 

F.  H.  BALLOU. 


“To  Err  is  Human  .'' 


<But  to  err  all  the  time  is  criminal  or 
idiotic.  Don't  continue  the  mistake  of 
neglecting  your  blood.  When  impurities 
manifest  themselves  in  eruptions  or  vohen 
disordered  conditions  of  stomach,  kidneys, 
liver  or  bcnvels  appear,  take  HoocT s  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  It  void  make  pure,  live  blood, 
and  put  you  in  good  health. 


Like  a  Bull  Dog. 

That’s  the  way  this  lock  and 
fence  stay  (trips  the  wire  and 
hangs  on.  It’s  “a  fence  stay 
that  will  stay.”  No  twisting, 
straining  or  breaking  of 
wires;  no  shaking  loose  or 
slipping.  Makes  the  most 
rigid,  strongest,  most  dur- 
fence  that  can  be  made  out  of  wire. 
It’s  just  as  easy  us  nailing  pickets.  Any 
luind  or  size  of  wire  may  be  used. 

\1 /  C  Uf  HUT  AfirUTQ  In  every  locality.  Exelu- 
WC  WHd  I  HUCH  I  o  Sive  territory  to  the  right 
men.  No  expensive  tools  required.  Cheaper  than  any 
other  of  same  weight  ami  strength.  Write  today  for 
catalogue  and  samnle—  free. 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO., '7  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 


No.  7 
Kurd 
Steel. 


In  speaking  about  Scott’s 
Emulsion  for  children,  you 
should  not  forget  that  it  con¬ 
tains  lime  and  soda ,  just 
what  the  child  must  have  to 
form  strong  bones  and  good 
teeth.  It’s  this  forming  time 
you  want  to  look  after. 

Growing  bodies  must  have  an 
easily  digested  fat  Just  think  how 
much  of  it  there  is  in  milk,  as  cream. 


Scoil’s  Emulsion 


is  even  more  easily  digested  than 
cream.  It’s  surprising  how  chil¬ 
dren  thrive  when  given  it. 

Don’t  keep  the  children  living  on 
the  edge  of  sickness  all  the  time. 
Make  them  strong  and  rugged, 
plump  and  hearty.  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  of  Cod-liver  Oil  and  the  Hypo- 
phosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda  will  do 
this  for  them. 


At  all  druggists ;  50c.  and  $1 .00. 


SCOTT  &  BO 


iggists ; 
WNE,  1 


Chemists,  New  York. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
Is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  In  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mail  yon  a  sample  to 
test  if  yon  will  send  us  12o.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Cir.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  A  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  O. 


DON’T  BUY  POULTRY  NETTING 

until  you  get  our  illustrated  circulars  giving  net 
prices  of  the  best  POULTRY  FENCING.  We 
can  ship  from  Colchester,  New  York  or  Chicago,  and 
pay  freight  charges  to  your  railroad  station.  Sample 
of  best  fence  made,  4c.  Circulars  free. 

•JAMES  S.  CASE  (Box  N.),  Colchester,  Conn. 


in — 

— ! ! 
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THE  OPEN  DOOR  POLICY 

sounds  all  right,  but  the  open  field  had  better  have 
Page  Fence  around  It,  with  one  or  two  Page  Gates. 

PACK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ARRIAN,  JUCH. 


M.  Mm  S. 


WAdA AAA  'rdA 

POULTRY  FENCE 


Has  more  good  qualities  than  all  others  combined— 
cabled  selvage  anti  a  cable  every  foot  in  height  of  fence 
Requires  fewer  posts  and  No  Top  or  Bottom  Rail— 

PLEASINGSER  VIC  ABLE  PRACTICAL 
ECONOMICAL  SATISFACTORY. 

Saves  50  per  cent.  In  cost  ot  completed  fence. 

NOTE — Even  If  netting  be  donated,  the  complete  fence 
will  cost  more  than  where  M.  M.  8.  POULTRY  FENCING 
is  used  ut  regular  price.  Deduct  price  of  netting  from 
Estimate  No.  2,  and  sec. 

We  also  make  Hog.  Field  and  Lawn  Fencing. 


yAr/~\/m'~y  v  v  x 


£33 


Pat.  July  ‘21, 


96.  Pat.  July  6,  '97. 


ESTIMATE  No.  1. 

6#  rods  4-foot  M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fence  made  of 
No.  19  galvanized  steel  wire,  @  65c  per  rod  t  59.00 
61  posts,  @  20  cents  ....  12.20 

Setting  posts,  5  cents  each  ....  S.06 

No  Top  or  Bottom  Kail  Required. 

No  Labor  Putting  Rail  on  Posts  Required. 

No  Nalls  lo  Attach  Ralls  Required. 

5  lbs.  staples,  @  7  cents  ...  .35 

4  hours  labor  stretching  up  fence,  @  25  cents  1.00 
Total  cost  .  ...  .  $  55.60 

Draw  your  own  conclusions 


ESTIMATE  No.  2, 

60  rods  old-fashinned  diamond  netting.  4  feet 
in  height,  made  of  No.  19  galvanized  steel 
wire,  @  65  cents  per  rod  t  39.00 

121  posts,  ®  20  cents  -  ...  24.20 

Setting  posts,  @  5  cents  each  -  -  6.06 

1,320  sq.  ft.  in  top  and  hot.  rail,  $20.00  per  M  -  26.40 
30  lbs.  20d  nails,  @  5  cents  ...  1.50 

8  hours  labor  putting  up  rail,®  25c.  per  hour  2.00 
10  hourslaborstretching  netting,®  25c  prhour  2.60 
10  lbs.  staples.  @  7  cents  -  •  .70 

Total  cost  ...  .  $102.86 

and  then  write  us  for  clrculurs. 


DEKALB  FENCE  CO.,  Box  S,  De  Kalb,  III. 


The 
Fence 
Of  the 


Times. 


The  best  spring  steel  wires,  twisted  main  cables,  well  woven  cross  wires.  Heavy 
enough  for  all  purposes,  yet  low  in  price.  Heavy  galvanizing,  expansion  ana 
contraction  provided  for.  Once  properly  pat  up  will  last  practically  forever. 

THE  ELLWOOD  FENCES 

Sold  by  our  agents  everywhere.  If  no  agent  in  your  town  write  direct  to 

AMPDIfAM  CTPRI  X-  U/IDP  C.Ci 
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;  Ruralisms  ; 


The  Hammer  pltjm,  mentioned  on 
page  797  as  a  native  variety,  said  to  have 
originated  under  cultivation,  fruited 
here  last  Summer,  The  young  trees  are 
upright  and  thrifty,  and  have  noticeably 
heavy  foliage,  looking  more  like  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  than  the  American  type.  The 
plums  were  large,  thin-skinned,  and  of 
good  flavor,  free  from  all  astringency. 
It  is  the  best  native  in  quality  that  has 
fruited  here,  and  is  especially  welcome 
for  its  season,  which  seems  to  be  late 
August. 

Amorpiiophallus. — “What  treatment 
should  this  plant  have  to  bloom  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  will  the  bulb  be  good  next  year 
if  planted  in  the  ground  in  Spring?” 
asks  a  reader  in  Hornerstown,  N.  J.  As 
received  here,  the  tubers  of  Amorpho- 
phallus  Rivieri,  the  species  generally  of¬ 
fered,  can  only  be  induced  to  flower  in 
May  or  June,  but  by  growing  through 
the  Winter  and  drying  them  off  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Summer,  like  callas,  it  may  be 
possible  to  get  them  to  bloom  in  the 
window  garden  quite  early  the  next 
Spring.  Turn  the  pot  on  its  side  in  a 
sheltered  place  in  the  garden  during  the 
heat  of  Summer,  and  give  no  water  until 
growth  starts. 

Nero  Apple. — On  the  first  page  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  January  4,  1896,  ap¬ 
pears  a  fine  picture  of  the  Nero  apple, 
together  with  the  Stark  and  Langford, 
all  high-colored  red  varieties,  success¬ 
fully  grown  in  Delaware.  Jos.  Black, 
Son,  &  Co.,  of  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  sent  us 
some  well-grown  fruits  of  Nero  recent¬ 
ly,  and  we  find  the  quality  very  good. 
The  flesh  is  yellow  and  fine-grained,  the 
flavor  is  rich  and  agreeable,  the  acid 
not  being  pronounced.  Messrs.  Black 
say  that  it  is  not  largely  grown  in  New 
Jersey,  but  is  well  liked  where  it  has 
fruited.  The  apples  are  of  medium  size, 
well  formed,  and  highly  colored.  The 
tree  is  vigorous,  and  a  profuse  and  regu¬ 
lar  cropper. 

Odd  Uses  for  Potatoes.— That  the  potato 
is  a  most  useful  plant  is,  of  course,  true, 
but  I  doubt  if  it  has  been  thought  to  have 
any  claim  to  beauty.  The  growm  under 
certain  conditions  becomes  really  pretcy, 
and  the  branches  may  attain  a  length  of 
seven  or  eight  feet,  as  I  found  to  my  as¬ 
tonishment  last  Summer. 

It  came  about  thus:  In  April  I  put  sev¬ 
eral  “half-cuttings”  of  medium  size  Joseph 
potatoes  into  a  small  fernery  which  had 
been  in  the  house  all  Winter.  The  soil  was 
rich  leaf  mold  from  a  White-cedar  swamp, 
and  there  was  a  pan  sunk  in  the  moss 
which  I  always  kept  full  of  water.  Bot¬ 
tom  drainage  and  aeration  were  free.  The 
seed  tubers  grew  fast  until  the  whole  case 
was  filled  by  the  vines,  and  we  then  opened 
the  top,  tying  strings  to  the  branches  and 
securing  them  to  the  top  of  the  north  win¬ 
dow  in  which  the  fernery  stood.  The 
vines  kept  growing 'longer  and  longer  until 
they  reached  the  top  of  the  window;  and 
with  a  little  training  occasionally  were 
fresh  and  green  all  Summer,  making  a  bit 
of  indoor  gardening  for  one  who  was  un¬ 
able  to  leave  the  city  during  the  hot 
months.  In  September  the  vines  gradu¬ 
ally  died,  but  no  tubers  were  to  be  found, 
nor  was  there  any  seed  on  the  plants.  The 
fernery  was  watered  immoderately  from 
the  first.  A  window  plant  which  will  grow 
well  in  the  house  during  Summer  is,  I 
think,  an  acquisition  not  very  common;  and 
1  write  this  hoping  that  others  may  get  as 
much  pleasure  from  Summer  window 
gardening  as  I  did  last  season.  J.  D. 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  potato  as  a  window  plant  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  novel  idea,  but  we  can  readily 
understand  that  any  plant  that  will  grow 
fresh  and  green  during  the  Summer 
might  prove  a  treasure  to  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  dwellers  in  our  closely-tmilt  cities. 

As  a  Soup  Flavoring. — We  learn 
through  a  recent  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  bulletin  that  the  potato,  as  used  in 
Mexico,  is  to  be  classed  as  a  flavoring 
for  soups  and  stews,  rather  than  as  a 
vegetable.  It  is  very  seldom  used  there 
as  we  use  it.  A  few  small  tubers,  from 
the  size  of  a  cherry  to  the  size  of  small 


walnuts,  apparently  of  the  native  wild 
species  of  the  mountains,  are  added 
whole  to  the  stews,  along  with  raisins, 
olives  and  native  fruits,  but  cultivated 
varieties  are  never  seen.  Here  seems  to 
be  a  chance  for  the  Department  to  do 
some  missionary  work  in  promoting  the 
use  of  a  portion  of  our  frequent  surplus 
potato  crop  among  the  people  of  our  sis¬ 
ter  Republic  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  culinary  value  of  corn  has  lately 
been  advocated  in  Germany. 

Fine  Pecans. — B.  M.  Young,  Morgan 
City,  La.,  sends  us  samples  of  remark¬ 
ably  fine  pecan  nuts  in  three  varieties: 
Frotscher,  Miller  and  St.  Mary.  He  asks 
us  what  they  are  worth  in  the  wholesale 
market,  saying  there  has  been  much 
written  about  the  profits  of  individual 
trees,  but  information  is  wanted  as  to 
the  value  of  these  fancy  nuts  when  of¬ 
fered  to  the  trade  on  their  merits.  The 
three  varieties  differ  somewhat  in  shape, 
but  are  all  of  the  largest  size  and  of 
fine  quality.  We  submitted  these  nuts  to 
the  buyer  of  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in 
nuts  in  New  York.  He  said  that  they 
were  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen,  and 
that  they  might  be  worth  anywhere  from 
25  to  50  cents  per  pound,  wholesale;  or¬ 
dinary  pecans  being  quoted  from  7 Y2  to 
nine  cents  per  pound.  It  will  pay  to 
g:  ow  all  that  can  be  produced  for  a  long 
time  of  such  quality.  Ordinary  pecans 
are  polished  by  machinery  until  they  as¬ 
sume  a  bright  tan  color,  but  fancy  va¬ 
rieties,  such  as  Mr.  Young  has  sent  us, 
would  be  offered  as  received,  without 
manipulation. 

Ferns  for  the  House. — A  pretty  little 
fern  which  we  find  very  satisfactory  in 
the  house  is  Pteris  adiantoides,  which 
is,  we  believe,  a  variety  of  P.  hastata.  It 
has  shining  black  stems  and  irregularly- 
angled  fronds  of  deep  shining  green.  It 
succeeds  well  in  an  ordinary  living 
room,  and  requires  no  special  care,  be¬ 
yond  the  avoidance  of  overwatering. 
After  being  told  that  moisture  is  con¬ 
genial  to  ferns,  the  amateur  is  very 
likely  to  render  the  soil  sour  and  sod¬ 
den  by  excess  in  this  direction,  and  this 
is  a  great  error.  We  have  found  the 
delicate  maidenhair  (Adiantum  cunea- 
tum)  very  satisfactory  in  a  room  whose 
temperature  ranges  from  about  55  to  70 
degrees,  but  with  steam  heat  going 
above  the  maximum  given  it  is  sure  to 
be  disappointing.  Where  a  large  fern  is 
desired,  the  Nephrolepis,  commonly 
called  Boston  fern,  is  one  of  the  best  for 
the  house.  It  must  be  protected  from 
the  possibility  of  infestation  by  scale  in¬ 
sects;  if  once  infested,  nothing  short  of 
cutting  it  down  to  the  roots  will  effect 
certain  relief. 


Elm  Trees.— A  reader  in  Illinois  asks  how 
elm  trees  are  propagated.  They  are  gener¬ 
ally  grown  from  seeds,  which  are  gathered 
as  soon  as  ripe  and  stratified  in  moist  sand 
until  the  following  Spring.  Sometimes 
suckers  can  be  found,  and  layers  can  De 
made  of  low  branches.  Special  varieties 
are  grafted  on  common  seedling  stocks. 

Canned  Kieffer.— I  note  what  you  say 
about  the  canning  of  Kieffer  pears,  page* 
888.  You  are  doubtless  right;  and  a  fraud 
is  a  fraud,  and  ought  to  be  punished.  Still, 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Kieffer  cans  very  successfully.  It 
holds  its  form  and  texture  much  better 
than  Bartlett  or  any  of  the  ordinary  Euro¬ 
pean  pears.  Besides  this,  canning  seems 
to  bring  out  the  flavor  of  the  fruit;  so  that 
canned  Kieffers  are  as  good  as  any  other 
pears,  or  better.  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
I  would  just  as  soon  have  canned  Kieffers 
as  canned  Bartletts.  Of  course,  in  any 
case,  I  would  rather  know  what  I  was  buy¬ 
ing.  PROF.  F.  A.  WAUGH. 

New  Seedlings.— Somewhere  I  have  read 
that  it  required  20,000  seedlings  to  produce 
one  grape  vine  of  merit;  that  being  the 
experience  of  the  late  Mr.  Campbell,  of 
Delaware,  O.  I  have  never  tried  to  raise 
grapes  from  seed,  but  young  plants  have 
sprung  up,  and  a  dozen  or  less  have  been 
allowed  to  bear  fruit,  which  might  be 
classed  as  good,  very  good  and  best.  Wo 
might  lose  an  old  variety  which  we  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  late  Samuel  Worden,  which 
bears  his  name,  and  replace  it  with  one  of 
our  accidental  seedlings,  and  the  pomologi- 
cal  experts  who  could  detect  the  difference 


in  size,  color  or  taste,  would  not  readily 
be  found.  Not  a  poor  variety  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  few  we  have  tested. 

The  Hampton  Raspberry.— In  your  issue 
of  November  25  I  see  the  statement  by  W. 
D.  Barns  that  the  Hampton  (red  rasp¬ 
berry)  is  a  few  days  later  than  Marlboro, 
but  the  fruit  is  larger,  of  better  quality 
and  it  is  more  prolific.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  my  Marlboros  produced  at  the  rate  of 
10,000  pints  to  the  acre  (nearly  two  acres  of 
them),  and  they  were  the  largest  I  ever 
saw,  some  of  them  an  inch  long  and  large 
around  in  proportion.  While  this  was  an 
exceptional  crop,  the  Marlboro  is  far  ahead 
of  any  other  that  we  raise  here  in  size,  ap¬ 
pearance  and  total  yield.  If  the  Hampton 
can  beat  the  record  above  mentioned,  J 
would  like  to  try  it.  c.  l.  p. 

Colorado. 

Variation  in  Apples.— A  Baldwin,  plant¬ 
ed  about  15  years  ago,  has  borne  regularly 
for  about  five  years.  Previous  to  that,  for 
some  reason,  it  was  not  reliable,  but  about 
six  years  ago  I  built  a  henhouse,  enclosing 
this  tree  in  the  yard,  putting  chicken  coops 
under  this  tree  for  shade.  Since  then  the 
tree  has  borne  wonderfully,  and  apples  of 
wonderful  size  some  years.  Two  years  ago 
we  sold  on  an  order  for  Baldwins,  bu*. 
had  to  explain  why  they  were  so  large, 
and  apparently,  another  variety,  not  as 
red  as  the  variety  should  be,  because  of  the 
shade  of  the  building  and  of  two  trees  of 
King  nearby.  Baldwin  on  this  tree  was 
fully  as  large  as  King,  and  more  of  the 
appearance  of  that  variety.  This  yeai 
they  have  gone  back  to  Baldwin  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  P.  d.  j. 

Alburgh,  Vt. _ 

Our  Native  Birds,  by  D.  Lange,  differs 
from  other  handbooks  of  similar  title,  in 
being  a  manual  of  bird-protection.  It  dis¬ 
cusses  the  decrease  of  song  birds  and  game 
birds;  methods  by  which  they  may  be  at¬ 
tracted  and  protected;  modes  of  feeding 
birds  in  Winter,  and  of  protecting  them 
from  their  natural  enemies.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  miscellaneous  information 
concerning  bird-protection  societies  and 
literature  bearing  upon  the  subject.  The 
book  would  be  an  excellent  manual  for 
reference  in  such  associations,  or  in 
schools.  Cloth,  162  pages;  price  $1. 
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MUSHROOM  SPAWN 

Choice  English  Milltrack. 

FRESH  CONSIGNMENT  JUST  RECEIVED.  _ 

Price,  10c.  per  pound;  17  per  100  pounds;  in 
500-pound  lots  at  $6.50  per  100  pounds. 

Send  for  Our  1900  Carden  and 
Farm  Manual. 


If  you  Keep  Hens,  you  should  have  our  new 
Poultry  Supply  Catalogue. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

217-219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P. A.,  Chicago. — Adv. 


WE  WANT  AN  AGENT 

tn  every  county  to  sell  to  tbe  farmers,  thrashers  and 
mills  our  superior  brands  of  Lubricating  Oils  and 
Greases.  Salary  or  commission.  Experience  not 
necessary;  our  instructions  explain  fully.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  THK  VICTOR  OIL  COMPANY, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


To  get  new 
customers  t  o 
test  my  Seeds, 
1  will  mail  my 
1900  Cata¬ 
logue,  best  1 

have  ever  issued, 
and  filled  with 
more  bargains 
than  ever  and  a 

10c  Due  Dill 
good  for  1  Oc 
worth  of 
Seed  a  for  trial, 
absolutely  free. 


Over  20  vaiie- ; 
ties  shown  in 
colors.  $1100  ; 
In  cash  prem¬ 
ium  h  offered.  • 
Don’ t  give  your  J 
order  until  you  see  * 
this  new  catalogue  . 
10  new  vegetables  i 
for  20c.  15  flowers  * 
and  52  btlbs.  30c.  ’ 
Potatoes,  $2.00  and  < 
up  a  barrel.  Seed  * 
grain,  40c  and  up  < 
per  bu. 


All  the  beftt  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Farm  Seeds,  Po¬ 
tatoes,  <kc.,  at  the  lowest  price*.  NINE  GREAT  NOVEL- 

LarTtiT.“S?  S50  For  a  Name  For  Each. 

Many  other  novelties  offered,  including  (.Iiiftcnjr,  tbe  great 
money  making  plant.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  my  bargain 
offers.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal  for  catalogue  today.  It  Is 
FREE  to  nil.  Tell  your  triends  to  se  nd  too. 

F.  3.  MILLS.  Box  79,  Kosehill,  Onondaga  Co..  N  .  V. 


4  Buggy  Wheels,  with  tire  on,  *0.75 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  set,  *9.75 
I  make  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Hardware  every  description.  Cat. 
free.  W.  K.  BOOB,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 


IT  COSTS  LESS 

TO  BUY  NEW  WHEELS 

than  to  repair  the  old  ones— you  can  get 

4  Buggy  Wheels  7-8  in.  Steel  fire  lor  $7.50 
4  Carriage  Wheels  I  in.  Steel  Tire  ior  $8.00 

Wheels  for  Milk,  Mill,  Spring  and  Delivery 
Wagons  equally  low  in  price.  Our  repu¬ 
tation  guarantees  quality.  Gears  &  Axles. 
Boxes  set  when  wanted.  Write  us  for  Iree 
price  list  N  o.  88  with  rules  for  measuring 
WILMINGTON  WHEEL  CO.,  Wilmington,  l>cl. 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 


writ*  us 

rvi  eta  I  Wheel  Go. 

HAVANA.  ILLINOIS 


Extra  Early  Admiral  Dewey 

Originated  and  introduced  by 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman,  Box  42,  FIFIELD,  MICH. 

Largest  grower  of  Seed  Potatoes  in  America.  The 
Iletvey  is  the  most  wonderful  New  Potato.  Its 
merits  are  fully  described  n  Ham  i  ond’s  1900  Catalogue.  Free 
for  the  asking.  Addrtss  as  above.  Write  to-day.  20  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  potatoes.  Also  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 


Berry  Boxes 

Best  White  wood, 

@  $2.50  1000. 


Send  for  New  Catalogue,  FREE. 
Peach  and  Qrape  Baskets. 
Melon  Baskets. 


Your  Whole  Family 

Would  Bo  Satisfied 

with  one  of  these  surreys.  They  are  handsome,  strong,  sty 
Ilsh,  easy  riding  and  durable.  Selling  on  our  plan  you  can 
examine  it  thoroughly  before  you  are  required  to  buy  it. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  sell  all  goods  direct  from  our 
factory  to  the  purchaser  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Wre  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  vehicles  and 
harness  lu  the  world  selling  to 
the  consumer  exclusively.  We 

N„  707—Extcnsion  Top  Surrey,  with  double  fend-  ^Tyea"^*  YoS^su^n^ 
era.  Complete  with  side  curtains,  aprons,  lamps  and  M  we  shlp  our  goods  anywhere  tor  exami-  ,.A  V1  _  „ 

pole  or  shafts.  Price,  $80.  As  good  as  sells  for  $40  more.  natl0n  an\,  g^^tee  safe  arrival.  Largest  No.  180— Double  Buggy  Har- 

selection  in  the  country  as  we  make  178  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  style*  of  harness.  Catalogue  free.  ^  with  cXm S  hhch 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AHD  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING.  CO.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA  straps,  $22.  As  good  as  sells  for  $30. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

A  Wet  Christmas.— We  all  felt  a  little 
glum  when  we  woke  up  Sunday  morning 
and  found  the  rain  falling.  The  Madam*, 
and  Hugh  had  planned  to  drive  to  town  to 
hear  our  old  minister.  The  rain  drove 
down  so  that  they  gave  it  up.  A  wet  Sun¬ 
day  on  a  back  hill  farm  can  easily  be  made, 
gloomy  enough  if  one  wills  It  so.  I  have 
known  good  people  to  turn  in  and  sleep 
such  days  away.  “I  will  that  this  won’t 
be  a  sad,  gloomy  day,”  said  the  Madame. 
“We  have  too  much  to  be  thankful  for;  we 
have  gained  too  much  in  every  way  over 
last  year,  to  let  a  rainstorm  wash  the 
‘Merry’  away  from  Christmas!”  So  we  let 
the  storm  gnash  its  teeth  on  the  outside  of 
the  house,  and  were  mighty  thankful  over 
the  health  and  happiness  that  Santa  Claus 
had  stuffed  into  our  stockings.  The  women 
folks  worked  the  Madame’s  new  range  so 
well  that  we  nearly  deranged  our  diges¬ 
tion.  We  saw  to  it  that  all  the  dumb 
brutes,  from  old  Major  down  to  Charlie 
Chester,  the  little  pig,  had  warm  dry 
shelter  and  good  food.  No  one  shall  go 
hungry  or  cold  at  Hope  Farm  at  Christmas! 

The  Little  Folks.— “The  five  children,” 
as  the  Madame  calls  the  four  little  folks 
and  yours  truly,  had  a  good  day.  A  wet 
Sunday  is  often  hard  on  children.  The 
grown  folks  are  gloomy  or  irritable,  or 
want  to  sleep,  and  wish  the  little  ones  out 
of  the  way,  when  there  is  no  place  for 
them  to  go.  Some  of  our  good  friends  ap¬ 
pear  to  think  that  the  Graft  and  Scion  are 
hiding  behind  corners  with  hatchets,  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  chance  to  play  the  tomahawk  act 
with  me.  I  only  wish  such  folks  could 
have  seen  us  that  wet  day.  We  talked 
things  over  for  hours,  and  had  it  all  planned 
out  how,  in  that  wonderful,  happy  “some 
day,”  the  boys  will  work  the  farm,  the 
girls  will  work  indoors,  and  the  Madame 
and  I  will  “rest.”  These  good  hours,  if 
they  do  come,  will  never  be  half  so  bright 
as  the  hours  we  spent  talking  and  planning 
about  them.  At  night,  the  Graft  and  I 
went  to  the  barn,  and  got  eight  ears  of 
sweet  corn  and  a  bundle  of  hay,  and  put 
them  out  by  the  gate,  so  that  Santa  Claus 
might  feed  his  reindeer.  We  all  saved  a 
little  of  our  own  dinner,  too,  and  left  that 
as  a  lunch  for  Santa  Claus  himself.  The 
old  fellow  must  have  found  it,  for  it  was 
all  gone  but  a  small  piece  of  mince  pie 
and  an  ear  of  corn  on  Christmas  morning, 
i  will  guarantee  that  the  United  States  and 
New  Jersey  put  together  couldn’t  show 
four  heartier  or  happier  little  folks  than 
the  four  who  rolled  out  of  bed  at  Hope 
Farm  on  Christmas  morning  and  made  a 
run  for  their  stockings.  Yes,  and  a  $5  bill 
would  buy  all  the  presents  they  had. 

Out-door  Friends.— The  rain  was  a  val¬ 
uable  Christmas  present  to  the  people  who 
have  been  short  of  water.  The  wells  and 
springs  were  very  low,  and  we  were  afraid 
that  the  ground  would  freeze  solid  before 
we  had  a  soaking  rain.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  see  the  rain  dripping  off  the  great  cherry 
trees  in  the  yard.  The  water  stood  in  the 
furrows,  where  we  had  plowed  the  orchard, 
and  soaked  slowly  and  thoroughly  into  the 
soil.  That  was  right,  for  we  want  the 
trees  to  take  a  long,  strong  drink  before 
Jack  Frost  closes  up  the  bar.  It  is  well 
understood  that  a  tree  keeps  on  throwing 
off  water  during  the  Winter,  while  some¬ 
times,  in  deeply  frozen  ground,  its  roots 
cannot  take  in  as  much  as  the  twigs  throw 
off.  When  this  happens,  the  tree  is  surely 
injured.  Let  the  tree  and  the  soil  be  well 
filled  therefore  before  frost  takes  com¬ 
mand. 

The  Barn  Folks  had  about  as  much  fun 
as  the  humans — probably  more,  for  regrets 
and  sad  memories  had  been  edited  out  of 
their  lives.  The  cow  had  a  big,  roomy  box 
stall  all  to  herself,  without  halter  or  rope. 
This  good  old  family  wet  nurse  deserves  a 
room  of  her  own.  The  horses  were  dry 
and  warm.  They  had  their  ground  oats 
and  corn,  a  bundle  of  stalks  and  a  forkfull 
of  hay.  The  hens  had  a  dry  house  and 
a  good-sized  scratching  shed.  Their  mash 
of  ground  corn  and  oats,  bran  and  animal 
meal  was  served  hot  and  oyster  shells  and 
grit  were  always  ready.  Of  course,  they 
made  us  a  Christmas  present  of  fresh  eggs. 
The  pigs  had  no  cause  for  complaint.  Hugh 
had  given  them  a  warm  nest,  and  they 
crawled  into  it  and  didn’t  care  whether 
school  kept  or  not.  The  ducks  and  the 
wind  mill  were  the  only  Hope  Farm  work¬ 
ers  that  kept  out  in  the  rain,  and  the 
ducks  went  out  from  choice.  So  the  rain 
descended  upon  Hope  Farm— and  the  rest 
of  New  Jersey,  but  Santa  Claus  got  around 
on  schedule  time,  as  we  knew  he  would. 

Old  Days;  Old  Times.— After  the  chil¬ 
dren  went  to  bed  I  sat  for  a  good  while- 
idle,  doing  nothing  but  studying  the  open 
fire.  The  cold  wet  night  had  come  down 
upon  us— cutting  us  off  from  friends  and 
neighbors.  In  town  and  city  the  great 
crowded  churches  were  alive  with  light, 
yet,  off  here  on  the  silent  hills,  we  seemed 
closer  to  the  great  mystery  of  Nature— the 
great  sublime  secret  of  God.  I  fell  to 
wondering  who  had  lived  and  died  before 
us  in  this  old  house,  what  secrets  these  old 


walls  could  tell!  Hope,  despair,  love, 
anger,  joy,  grief,  had  been  visitors  here. 
The  walls  held  their  secret  well.  We,  who 
are  building  anew  in  hope,  knew  nothing  of 
the  lives  of  those  who  built  and  held  the 
old  home  together.  The  trees  they  plant¬ 
ed  are  with  us  still.  The  great  piles  of 
stone  they  picked  up  are  still  grouped 
through  the  middle  of  the  farm— monu¬ 
ments  to  their  patience  and  toil.  But  their 
home  life  has  vanished.  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  the  dead  influence  us; 
that  they  come  back  at  times  to  the  scenes 
of  their  earthly  homes— invisible  spectators 
of  our  own  deeds.  I  only  know  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  sense  of  companionship  in 
this  silent  old  house.  It  was  like  sitting 
in  the  dim  twilight  with  silent  old  friends. 
The  children  upstairs  were  absolutely  sure 
in  their  belief  that  Santa  Claus  would  find 
his  way  over  the  dark  hills  and  remember 
them  for  the  food  and  fodder  which  they 
had  put  down  by  the  gate.  If  the  people 
who  lived  out  their  little  lives  in  this  old 
house  could  come  back  with  the  passions 
of  life  all  burned  away  to  tell  us  the  great 
secret  of  living,  the  chances  are  that  they 
would  take  us  upstairs  and  point  to  the 
poor  little  Graft,-  without  a  word.  There 
you  have  it — all  there  is  worth  having  in 
life.  A  part  of  your  own  life  going  out  in 
self-denial  for  those  who  need  it.  Faith, 
sure  and  never  failing  that  One  whom  we 
cannot  see  or  analyze  will  come  through 
the  sorrow  or  the  darkness  with  what  we 
need— if  we  do  our  share  for  Him.  After 
all,  I  guess  children  are  about  the  best  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world  for,  as  we  grow  older,  most 
of  us  grow  further  and  further  away  from 
hope  and  faith. 

Fertility  Notes.— I  am  enough  of  a  Yan¬ 
kee  to  hate  to  see  a  lazy  animal— even  a 
hog.  I  am  afraid  I  begrudge  a  pig  the 
daylight  he  spends  in  sleep.  I  want  him 
at  work  on  the  manure.  Where  we  can’t 
throw  the  manure  to  him  1  want  to  drive 
him  to  the  manure.  We  have  our  stock 
scattered  in  various  small  buildings.  We 
build  a  fence  around  a  manure  pile,  put  a 
small  portable  house  inside  and  introduce 
a  couple  of  active  pigs  with  full  power  to 
root.  The  pigs  work  over  the  manure,  get 
part  of  their  living  out  of  it,  and  leave  it 
in  far  better  shape  for  the  crops.  The  pigs 
themselves  are  better  for  it,  and  they 
“amount  to  something.”  It’s  nonsense, 
however,  to  talk  that  way  to  a  hog,  just  as 
it  is  to  tell  some  men  that  there  is  dignity 
in  labor.  There  is  more  dig nity  in  a  hog’s 
nose  than  in  a  whole  man,  sometimes. 

. We  have  many  questions  about 

the  fertilizing  value  of  coal  ashes.  I 
would  not  take  them  as  a  gift,  and  haul 
them  a  mile.  On  very  light  soils  they  might 
have  a  good  mechanical  effect,  but  there  is 
but  little  fertilizing  value  in  them.  We 
take  the  ashes  from  our  coal  stoves  and 
use  what  we  need  in  the  earth  closet.  The 
rest  is  scattered  over  the  apple  orchard 
near  the  house.  Part  of  the  coal  ashes 
will  be  thrown  into  the  hen’s  scratching 
shed  from  time  to  time.  The  hens  scratch 
and  play  in  them,  and  in  the  Spring  the 
whole  thing  will  be  cleaned  out  and  put  on 
the  orchards.  The  man  with  a  poor  farm 
or  field  should  have  a  prick  at  the  heart 
when  he  sees  good  swill  or  dishwater  run¬ 
ning  away,  or  an  ounce  of  fertility  idle. 

. Almost  all  our  manure  this  year 

will  be  put  on  the  orchards.  I  don’t  like 
to  haul  manure  up  our  steep  hill  to  the 
back  fields.  It  seems  better  to  put  the 
manure  on  the  lower  fields  with  a  short 
haul  from  the  barn,  and  use  fertilizer  on 
the  distant  fields. 

Food  Notes.— I  wouldn’t  like  to  say  how 
many  meals  of  pork  and  sausage  our  folks 
have  crowded  into  the  last  30.  I  am 
afraid  it  would  shock  our  vegetarian 
friends,  though  I  didn’t  touch  much  of  it 
myself.  Our  pigs  were  very  nice,  and 
Hugh  and  Charlie  have  feasted  on  spare- 
ribs  and  backbone  until  their  hair  is  in¬ 
clined  to  stand  up  straight!  These  people 
who  sit  on  a  soft  chair  and  write  essays 
against  pork  should  spend  a  few  days  in 
the  biting  wind  at  the  end  of  a  cross-cut 
saw.  My  word  for  it,  they  would  find  a 
good  slice  of  fried  pork  or  sausage  well 
suited  to  cover  that  bottomless  pit  in  the 
stomach!  Strange,  that  the  animal  that 
does  the  least  work  in  life  will  do  the  most 

work  for  us  as  food . Speaking 

of  food  an  old  friend  in  Maine  comes  for¬ 
ward  with  the  following: 

“If  I  had  a  doctor  who  wouldn’t  let  me 
eat  meat  and  would  permit  me  to  eat  cheese 
and  apples  just  before  going  to  bed,  I  should 
be  quite  inclined  to  change  doctors,  and 
let  the  other  one  eat  the  apples  at  that 
time  of  night,  while  I  supped  on  roast 
chicken.” 

What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with 
cheese?  Good  cheese  helps  digest  the  other 
food.  In  my  experience  it  has  proved  one 
of  the  best  of  foods.  I  call  it  a  full  substi¬ 
tute  for  beef.  As  for  eating  apples  just 
before  going  to  bed— why  that’s  an  old 
farm  practice  that  is  older  than  American 
civilization.  Read  that  report  of  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society  for  the  scientific 
side  of  it.  The  doctor  is  all  right— and  so 
are  the  apples.  h.  w.  c. 


THE  CLINTON  GRAPE. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  value  of  this 
variety  for  the  home  garden?  One  of  cur 
friends  suggests  that  it  is  excellent  av  a 
thick  shade  over  an  arbor,  the  leaves  being 
produced  in  large  numbers,  and  the  gi'owth 
being  branching.  The  fruit,  we  under¬ 
stand,  keeps  excellently,  the  flavor  im¬ 
proving  much  as  it  become0  more  thor¬ 
oughly  ripe.  What  place  does  this  grape 
hold  in  the  estimation  of  vineyardists,  and 
why  is  it  so  generally  going  out  of  favor? 

I  have  grown  the  Clinton  grape  in 
only  a  limited  way,  as  I  have  not  a  very 
high  opinion  of  it,  either  for  home  use 
or  market.  And  yet  it  has  some  good 
qualities,  such  as  holding  to  — e  vine  a 
long  time,  and  improving  in  flavor.  But 
I  think  we  have  many  kinds  that  are 
more  desirable  for  any  purpose,  either 
for  home  use  or  market. 

WALTER  F.  TARER. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

We  do  not  think  the  Clinton  adapted 
for  the  home  garden,  as  it  is  not  an 
early  grape,  and  can  only  be  grown  to 
perfection  where  the  Catawba  will  ripen. 
There  are  many  that  are  far  better  for 
that  purpose,  and  much  better  to  eat. 
Its  leaves  are  quite  tender,  easily  in¬ 
jured  by  mildew  and  insects.  It  is 
grown  here  quite  largely,  and  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  best  for  red  wine,  a  good 
grower,  bears  well  and  pays  well. 

H.  O.  FAIRCHILD. 

Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

The  Clinton  is  strictly  a  wine  grape, 
and  is  considered  a  profitable  variety  to 
grow  by  those  who  have  no  scruples, 
political,  moral  or  religious,  against  sell¬ 
ing  grapes  to  wine  cellars.  I  suppose 
the  reason  that  there  is  no  demand  for 
young  vines  by  vineyardists  is  that  it 
has  been  more  profitable  to  grow  some 
variety  of  good  quality  that  will  sell  in 
the  general  market  in  baskets.  If  a 
cover  for  an  arbor  is  desired,  a  Clinton 
might  do  as  well  as  any  other  variety, 
but  a  Concord  is  a  more  rampant  grow¬ 
er,  and  its  fruit  might  be  eatable,  while 
that  of  the  Clinton  is  not.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  get  best  results  in  both  shade  and 
fruit,  for  one  cannot  get  quality  in  any 
grape  that  is  allowed  to  grow  according 
to  its  own  sweet  will,  setting  more  clus¬ 
ters  than  it  can  possibly  put  juice  and 
sugar  into.  Size  of  cluster  and  berry, 
and  quality,  can  only  be  secured  by  re¬ 
straining  the  growth  by  proper  pruning. 
If  a  grape  is  worth  growing  at  all  for 
fruit,  it  is  worth  giving  a  chance  to  do 
its  best.  The  growing  of  the  vine  for 
shade  is  another  question.  e.  c.  g. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Nurserymen  do  not  propagate  or  at¬ 
tempt  to  disseminate  this  grape,  because 
it  is  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  its 
seedling,  the  Bacchus.  In  the  Bushberg 
Catalogue  the  Clinton  is  traced  to  the 
original  vine,  a  seedling  planted  in  1821. 
Jas.  H.  Ricketts,  in  a  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  of  1883,  speaks  of  the  Bacchus,  a 
seedling  of  the  Clinton,  that  he  had  ex¬ 
hibited  the  past  13  years.  In  the  Bush¬ 
berg  Catalogue  the  Bacchus  is  said  “to 
resemble  the  parent  in  leaf,  bunch  and 
berry,  but  is  superior  to  it  in  quality  and 
productiveness.  The  Bacchus  makes  a 
dark  brownish-red  wine  of  great  body.” 
While  the  Bacchus  colors  very  early, 
like  its  parent,  the  Clinton,  it  must  hang 
on  the  vine  until  late  before  it  is  fit  to 
use  for  dessert  or  wine.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  ripe  it  is  a  rich  pleasant  grape, 
with  a  trifle  of  tannin  in  the  skin,  which 
will  prevent  its  being  favored  as  a  des¬ 
sert  grape.  The  clusters  are  so  compact 
that  some  of  the  berries  are  liable  to  be 
injured  when  handled.  Either  Clinton 
or  Bacchus  will  make  a  thick  shade  over 
an  arbor,  and  will  be  an  addition  to  any 
amateur  garden.  w.  d.  b. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


My  father  says  Dr.  Jay  lie’s  Expectorant  saved-  my 
life  when  I  was  a  baby,  and  1  regard  it  as  the  best 
remedy  in  the  world  for  all  diseases  of  the  Throat 
and  Lungs.— A.  T.  BOWLING,  Merchant,  Elvira, 
Ky.,  Decembers,  1890. 

Aid  digestion  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 
— Adv. 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

lof  prize  winning  poultry  for  1900.  The  finest  poultry  book 
out.  A  perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Gives  price  of  eggs 
stock  from  the  very  best  strains.  It  shows  the  finest  chick- 
ens&describes  them  all.  50  different  varieties.  Kyerybody 
wants  this  book.  Send  Gc.  in  stamps  It.  II.  UKKIDKK,  Florin,  Pa. 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 

Nothing;  Under  the  Sun 

will  Make  Hens  Lay  and  keep  them  In 
healthy  condition  all  the  year  ’round,  like 

BANNER  EGG  FOOD 

AND  TONIC 

Thousands  can  testify  to  its  excellent  merits. 
Atrial  will  convince  you.  1  lb.  can  25c.;  by 
mall,  40c.;  5  cans,  $1,  on  board  express  N.  Y. 
City.  If  you  want  fresh  eggs,  and  plenty  of 
them,  use  this  food  as  directed,  and  your  hens 
must  lay.  Our  immense  Catalogue  free. 

Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

W.  V.  RUSS,  Propr.  28  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

^  When  writing,  kindly  mention  this  paper. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦mm 


WHY? 

Why  was  the  only  award  to  bone 
cutters  at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago, 
given  to  the  Webster  &  Hannum 
Bone  Cutter  ? 

Because  wherever  it  has  come  into 
competition  with  other  machines  it 
has  proved  every  claim  we  make — 
cuts  faster  and  easier,  cuts  meat  and 
gristle  without  clogging,  and  is  the 
only  absolutely  sell-feeding  and  self- 
regulating  cutter  made.  We  guar¬ 
antee  money  back  to  any  dissatisfied  purchaser. 

Ask  about  Stearns  Clover  Cutters  and  Grit 
Crushers.  Send  for  free  booklet  on  poultry  feeding 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  20,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
.  O  Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 
Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


“WINTER  EGGS”  thut  tells  all  about 

liow  to  get  eggs  in  winter.  Tells  also  about  the 

BANNER  JUNIOR  ROOT  AND  VEGETABLE  CUTTER. 

Outsail  roots  into  poultry  food  fust,  line  and  euKy. 
Makes  hens  lay,  broilers  grow,  ducks  fat.  Booklet  free. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


HATCHING  IN  10  DAYS 


would  be  an  improvement  on  the  # 
old  way,  but  WE  can’t  do  it.  We  $ 
CAN  furnish  an  INiCL’ BATOR  ♦ 
that  will  hatch  all  hatchable  eggs,  # 
and  do  it  with  less  attention  than  any  $ 
maidiine  made.  It  does  it  because  it  is  ♦ 
made  right  and  has  all  late  improve-  # 
merits.  Sold  at  a  low  price  and  guaran-  J 
teed.  Catalogue  lu  5  languages,  Bets.  J 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  90,  I>e*  Moines.  la.  « 
»»»»»♦»»  «* 


IT  COST  US  $4,000  tiri5o 

We  have  spent  $4,000  on  our  new  book, 
“How  to  Make  Slone,  with  Poultry  and 
Incubators.”  Ittellsltall.  Leading  poultry 
men  have  written  special  articles  for  it.  192 
I  pages,  a*  1 1  In.  Illustrated.  It’s  as  good  as 

v Cyphers  Incubator 

*  —and  it’s  the  best.  Out  hatch  any  other 
machine.  Id  page  circular  free.  Send  15cts. 
in  stamps  for  $4.0110  book  No.  101, 


USELf 

1 

|  Moisture 
at-SlLf-  . 

.  REGULATING. 

Sai-VtxliuniiG 


rvDucnc  luriiRsmo 


The  Star  Incubator 


is  best  because  simplest  in  construction 
and  in  operation.  Hatches  every  hatch- 
able  egg.  Positive  directions  and  no 
moisture.  Perfect  hatchers.  6o-egg  size, 
$6.  Illustrated  catalogue 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO., 

3g  Church  Street,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


OLENTANGY  INCUBATOR. 

This  Machine  will  hatch  every  fertilo 
egg,  so  thousands  testify.  It  is  the  best 
Self-Regulating  machine  made. 
Brooders  @5.00.  Catalogue  free. 
Address,  GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  0. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  Is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper¬ 
ated;  168  page  catalogue  contain¬ 
ing  information 
Sent  free.  GEO.  ERTEl  CO., 


mui 


CAlAlOg. 


||  1  TP U  with  the  Perfect. 8®lf- 
M  ft  I  U  ll  regulating.  1  o  w  e  B  t 
priced  first  class  hatcher — the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteed  to  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
PBAIBIB  8TAT*  UiCUBATOB  CO.  Homer  City, Pa. 


0^4?  The  BANTAM 

<£,  Doe*  It.  Over  15,000 
V  in  use.  Thousands  hatch 
45  to  50  chicks  from  50  eggs 


$5  30  DAYS’ Trial 

Before  you  pay  a  cent. 


Before  you  pay  a  cent.  Hot  Water  or  Hot  Hr 
Send  4  cents  for  No.  23  Catalog  of  valuable  information  and 
testimonials.  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


SHOEMAKER’S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1  900,  two  colors,  160  pages, 
110  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  etc.  Howto  raise  Chickens  suc¬ 
cessfully,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia¬ 
grams  with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  Incubators, Brooders  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 
C.C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  89*,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


Incubators  and  Brooders 

Incubators  from  $5.00  up. 

Brooders  from  $3.80  up 
Catalogue  free 

L.  A.  BANTA, 

Ligonier,  Inti. 


nCATIl  Tfl  I  IPE  on  HKNS  and  CH1CKKN8 

ULn  I  ll  IU  LlUL  64-page  book  fbek. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


TO  MAKE  BROILERS  GROW 

*r/Afl  feed  them  on  Green  Cut  Bone.  It  is  the  greatest  flc*h  form injg  Food  known.  Fed  in  combination 
“*  with  freshly  cut  clover  it  produces  both  growth  and  that  Due  flavor  so  much  sought  by  epicures. 

Quick  growth,  lar*e  size  and  fine  flavor  mean  good  prices. 

MANN’S  NEW  BONE  CUTTER 

prepares  Lreen  Cut  Bone  in  the  best  form  for  broilera.  They  cut  fit* t ,  flue  ami  easy  mid  1  )i . t  long. 
Many  sizes.  Mann’S  CIOV6P  Cutters,  Mann’s  Gramt.  Crystal  Gr:t  ani  Swinging  Feed  Trays 

make  suixeae aura.  Catalogue  Free.  f.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  !..,  Milford,  Muse. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange, 
December  27,  it  was  decided  to  reduce  the  price  of 
milk  to  the  producer  one-fourth  cent  per  quart.  This 
brings  the  price  down  to  $1.52  per  40-quart  can,  within 
the  26-cent  freight-rate  limit.  A  fair  Exchange  would 
be  no  robbery. 

* 

A  poet  called  a  European  peasant  “brother  to  the 
ox,”  and  straightway  various  people  who  can  do 
nothing  but  talk  and  write  without  thinking  called  it 
an  insult  to  the  farmer.  We  know  that  a  dairyman 
will  starve  to  death  unless  he  gets  close  enough  to 
the  cow  to  call  her  sister.  A  cattle  feeder  should  feel 
proud  when  he  can  make  an  ox  feel  so  happy  and 
contented  that  the  animal  will  call  him  brother.  At 
the  present  price  of  beef  we  would  like  to  have  100  fat 
ox-brothers.  The  farmer  doesn’t  need  such  sympathy. 
The  closer  he  gets  to  his  barnyard  relatives  the  better 
off  he  will  be. 

• 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Taylor  be¬ 
lieves  that  we  should  do  something  to  stop  the  flood 
of  immigration  coming  into  this  country.  He  says 
that  the  immigrants  from  northern  Europe,  who  go 
wrest  to  work  on  the  farms,  add  to  the  productiveness 
of  the  country,  bu£  those  from  Italy,  Spain,  Hungary 
and  Turkey  herd  in  the  cities,  becoming  peddlers  or 
sweatshop  workers,  or  they  go  to  the  mining  regions. 
They  are  not  desirable,  and  too  many  of  them  are 
coming  into  the  country.  This  class  may  become  a 
real  danger  to  the  institutions  of  the  country.  The 
open  door  may  be  held  too  widely  open. 

• 

Gov.  Mount,  of  Indiana,  in  a  recent  speech,  made 
the  following  statement: 

I  emphatically  favor  removing  all  tariff  protection 
from  every  industry  that  belongs  to  a  combination 
formed  in  restraint  of  trade.  I  think  this  is  a  necessity, 
and  that  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  eradicating 
the  trust  evil.  I  would  also  favor  a  law  that  would 
compel  a  combination,  when  it  reduces  prices  in  one 
place  to  crush  a  competitor,  to  make  exactly  the  same 
price  for  the  whole  market. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  frequently  advocated  the  same 
thing.  We  would  go  further,  and  revise  the  patent 
laws  fairly,  so  that  these  great  combinations  cannot 
use  them  to  bleed  the  public.  The  way  to  fight  the 
trust  is  to  take  away  from  it  the  privileges  and  pro¬ 
tections  which  belong  to  the  people. 

• 

TnE  dairymen  of  this  country  demand  that  two  bills 
be  passed  by  the  present  Congress.  What  is  known 
as  the  Hill-Grout  bill  will  render  oleo  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  sold.  When  this  bill 
becomes  a  law,  oleo  cannot  be  made  and  packed  in 
Chicago  and  then  shipped  to  New  York  and  sold  in 
defiance  of  our  State  laws.  One  would  think  that 
such  a  law  is  so  fair  and  just  that  there  could  be  no 
serious  opposition  to  it,  yet  the  oleo  men  will  fight  it 
savagely  because  the  very  mainspring  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  is  an  attempt  to  deceive  or  dodge  the  law.  The 
other  measure  is  known  as  the  Davison  bill,  which 
will  compel  the  manufacturers  to  pay  a  tax  of  10 
cents  a  pound  on  all  colored  oleo  which  they  make 
and  sell.  We  have  favored  this  tax  because  it  seems 
the  simplest  and  easiest  way  to  force  the  manufac¬ 
turers  into  fair  dealing.  The  present  law  suits  them 
because  most  of  their  stuff  is  sold  as  butter,  at  butter 
prices,  and  the  tax  of  two  cents  gives  them  a  greater 
margin  of  profit  than  the  butter  maker  can  obtain. 
If  they  will  not  be  honest  in  selling,  let  us  go  right  to 
the  factory  and  make  them  at  least  stand  on  even 
terms  with  the  farmer.  Of  course  the  manufacturer 
will  fight  this  bill,  just  as  a  thief  would  fight  for  his 
booty.  This  bill  never  can  be  put  through  Congress 


if  American  dairymen  sit  still  and  wait  for  somebody 
to  work  for  them.  The  time  has  come  for  action.  It 
is  suggested  that  a  fund  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  men  to  Washington  who  can  influence  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  help  along  the  bills.  That’s  a  good 
idea,  but  more  good  will  be  done  by  sending  1,000,000 
personal  letters  to  Congressmen  out  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  alone.  Every  man  who  makes  or  eats  a 
pound  of  butter  should  spend  at  least  10  cents  in 
postage  stamps.  Write  to  each  of  your  Senators,  and 
at  least  three  letters  to  your  Member  of  Congress. 
Don’t  go  to  them  hat  in  hand,  and  ask  them  if  they 
please  won’t  be  good  and  vote  for  these  bills.  You 
are  not  their  servant — they  are  working  for  you.  Be 
brief  and  tell  them  right  up  and  down  that  you  don’t 
■want  seeds,  or  circulars,  or  reports,  but  that  you  do 
want  that  bill.  Write  one  of  these  letters  at  once,  and 
follow  it  up  a  month  later  with  another  stronger  than 
the  first. 

* 

An  English  warship  has  seized  several  cargoes  of 
American  flour  which  were  being  shipped  to  a  South 
African  port,  probably  designed  for  use  in  feeding 
the  Boer  army.  This  places  the  English  authorities 
in  a  hard  position.  Food  is  about  as  necessary  to  the 
Boer  army  as  guns  or  bullets,  yet  it  is  even  more 
necessary  to  the  English  people.  If  flour  is  now  de¬ 
clared  “contraband  of  war,”  and  subject  to  seizure, 
such  a  ruling  would  be  brought  up  against  England  in 
case  she  went  to  war  with  any  European  nation.  Her 
grain  or  food  would  then  be  seized  anywhere  on  the 
ocean,  and  this  would  mean  starvation  on  the  British 
Islands.  The  Boers  can  probably  get  along  without 
American  flour,  but  the  English  themselves  cannot 
do  so. 

• 

As  an  antidote  for  the  disease  of  “Farming  don’t 
pay,”  we  suggest  that  the  patient  commit  to  memory 
the  letter  on  page  3,  from  that  old  Iowa  farmer.  Think 
of  it!  At  the  age  of  56  this  man  invested  his  money 
in  a  worn-out  and  broken-down  farm,  though  he 
knew  nothing  of  farming.  He  has  made  a  living  for 
17  years,  and  now  sells  the  farm  for  nearly  three 
times  what  he  paid  for  it.  That  man  had  faith  in 
agriculture.  He  loved  his  farm.  He  beautified  it,  and 
improved  it.  He  planted  the  best  hopes  and  work 
of  his  life  there.  Of  course  they  grew  up  into  beauty 
and  usefulness,  and  added  value  to  the  farm.  Of 
course  it  was  a  “hard  job.”  We  will  thank  you  to 
show  us  anything  that  amounts  to  a  pinch  of  salt  that 
hasn’t  been  ground  out  of  the  flint.  People  buy  farms 
for  what  they  will  produce  in  pleasure  or  profit.  The 
greatest  Chance  in  agriculture  to-day  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  a  farm  with  a  poor  reputation  at  a  low 
price,  and  then  build  up  its  character  by  sensible 
scientific  methods. 

* 

-*>  This  criticism  has  been  made  by  a  New  England 
man  who  attended  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Dairymen’s  Association: 

In  many  respects  I  do  not  think  your  meeting  as  good 
as  ours.  You  ask  why?  One  reason— 95  per  cent  of  the 
men  who  attend  our  meetings  are  real  live  working 
dairymen,  who  want  help  for  their  own  work.  From 
what  I  saw,  and  questions  asked,  I  think  that  not  over 
one-third  of  your  attendance  was  made  up  of  this  class. 
They  were  men  who  had  an  “ax  to  grind”— dairy  imple¬ 
ment  men,  officials,  owners  of  tenant  farms,  creameries, 
and  cheese  factories,  retired  farmers,  but  very  few  of  the 
real  live  working  class. 

Another  man  who  was  present  said:  “The  dairymen 
of  New  York  are  helped  too  much.”  He  meant  that 
the  meetings  are  conducted  and  controlled,  not  by 
actual,  working  dairymen,  but  by  State  officials  and 
those  who  do  most  of  their  farming  by  proxy.  In 
many  other  States  this  condition  is  reversed.  The 
farmers  themselves  control  the  meetings,  and  the 
Agricultural  Department  and  the  experiment  stations, 
instead  of  being  “the  whole  thing,”  are  glad  to  follow 
the  crowd. 

* 

Secretary  Gage,  of  the  National  Treasury,  in  a 
recent  speech,  which  was  intended  to  explain  his  late 
extraordinary  financial  maneuvers,  highly  lauded  the 
banker  as  a  most  needful  factor  in  our  industrial  sys¬ 
tem,  but  drew  the  rather  unfortunate  parallel  between 
him  and  the  miller  “who  grinds  the  grist  with  equal 
fineness  for  all,  and  takes  his  just  toll.”  This  is  a 
comparison  farmers  are  likely  to  appreciate,  for 
though  the  local  miller  has  been  swept  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  by  the  milling  trust,  his  memory  is  yet  green. 
We  all  know  how  the  miller  flourished  and  waxed  fat, 
while  the  farmer  who  grew  the  grain  became  lean 
and  poor.  The  “just  toll”  many  times  seemed  to 
weigh  about  as  much  as  the  grist  itself.  But  at  any 
rate  the  miller  took  his  toll  for  a  real  tangible  ser¬ 
vice,  one  that  the  farmer  could  not  perform  himself, 
but  the  toll  of  the  banker,  by  contracting  the  cur¬ 
rency  and  expanding  debts  and  credits,  is  largely  ar¬ 
tificial  and  unnecessary  to  an  honest  and  straight¬ 


forward  method  of  transacting  business.  The  banks 
may  be  trusted  to  grind  exceedingly  fine  the  scanty 
earnings  of  all  producers,  the  farmer,  the  laborer  and 
the  miner,  but  the  justice  of  their  very  heavy  and 
numerous  tolls  may  well  be  questioned. 

* 

In  New  York  State  a  special  committee  has  been  in¬ 
vestigating  the  treatment  of  consumptives.  It  will 
recommend  that  consumption  be  considered  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease,  much  the  same  as  scarlet  fever  and 
smallpox,  and  that  local  boards  of  health  be  given 
power  to  regulate  and  protect,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
diseases.  It  will  suggest  State  and  local  hospitals, 
where  consumptives  may  receive  special  treatment. 
It  will  be  well  to  realize  what  it  will  mean  to  class 
consumption  as  a  contagious  disease.  It  is  not  likely 
that  patients  in  the  earlier  stages  of  consumption 
will  ever  be  regarded  as  dangerous,  but  without  doubt 
the  tendency  is  toward  laws  that  will  permit  the  re¬ 
moval  of  advanced  cases  to  hospitals  or  reservations, 
where  they  cannot  readily  spread  the  disease.  Years 
ago  such  a  law  would  have  been  considered  cruel,  and 
an  invasion  of  personal  rights.  Now,  we  think  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  will  consider  it  just. 

• 

The  newspapers  have  widely  discussed  the  life  and 
services  of  the  late  D.  L.  Moody — the  revivalist. 
Many  people  ridiculed  him  in  life.  Many  church 
people  did  not  agree  with  his  methods,  yet  at  his 
death  there  was  a  general  agreement  that  a  good  and 
useful  man  had  passed  away.  There  is  no  shade 
thrown  upon  the  kindly  words  spoken  of  the  dead. 
Why  is  this?  Simply  because  Moody  was  recognized 
as  an  earnest,  sincere  man.  Even  those  who  did  not 
believe  as  he  did,  understood  that  Moody  would  stand 
or  die  for  his  convictions,  and  they  respected  him  for 
it.  The  power  for  good  that  strong,  earnest  men  or 
women  can  exercise  is  almost  beyond  belief.  They 
speak,  or  write,  or  live  simple  unrecorded  lives.  The 
people  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  do  not 
agree  with  them,  and  yet  their  earnestness  and  sin¬ 
cerity  is  respected,  and  makes  for  them  an  influence 
which  they,  themselves,  do  not  comprehend.  The 
world  loves  and  respects  earnestness  and  sincerity. 
No  other  qualities  can  build  up  an  enduring  power 
and  influence. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

NAMING  THE  BABY. 

Our  youngest  child  now  comes  upon  the  stage; 

Young  Volume  Fifty-nine  now  makes  his  bow, 

He  hopes  your  kind  attention  to  engage— 

He’ll  try  to  stir  you  up  and  show  you  how. 

What  shall  we  name  him?  Let  the  truth  be  told 
That  “Volume  Fifty-nine”  is  far  too  long 
For  such  a  little  youngster— one  week  old. 

We  want  a  name  brief,  sensible  and  strong— 

“William  the  Conqueror”— one  waggish  friend 
Suggests,  but  that  seems  rather  heavy,  too; 

Of  course,  he’ll  conquer  ere  he  strikes  the  end, 

But  William  turns  to  Bill  when  sifted  through 
The  sieve  of  usage;  now,  if  you’ll  agree 
To  pay  for  being  sponsor,  why  we  will 
Tack  on  what  talks  all  over  land  and  sea, 

And  call  our  coming  volume  Dollar  Bill. 


Of  course,  a  duck  loves  a  ducking. 

“Wild  oats”  is  likely  to  be  a  soiling  crop. 

Wanted— the  best  cure  for  the  “big  head.” 

Those  “vetch  cranks”— page  9,  put  up  a  good  argu¬ 
ment. 

Providence  for  miles  ahead,  sees  the  road  we  are  to 
tread. 

If  you  would  have  your  egg  to  hatch— induce  the  egg’s 
mama  to  scratch. 

Corn  that  will  make  a  Brahma  lazy,  will  drive  a  Leg¬ 
horn  quite  egg  crazy. 

A  HOG-wallow  full  of  filth  and  disease  germs  is  no  lux¬ 
ury  for  the  hog,  says  Mr.  Brown,  on  page  3. 

New  England  doesn’t  seem  to  think  much  of  the  Fili¬ 
pinos.  Strange,  for  they  are  surely  brown  bred. 

The  Supreme  Court  decides  that  colored  pupils  may  be 
separated  from  the  whites  and  taught  in  separate  schools. 

Unless  a  farmer  love  his  farm,  it’s  easy  to  be  seen, 
that  he  will  ne’er  be  much  beside  a  flesh  and  blood  ma¬ 
chine. 

There  seems  little  doubt  but  that  the  common  mos¬ 
quito  is  capable  of  carrying  malaria  from  one  human  to 
another. 

Chicago  is  discussing  the  enactment  of  a  curfew  ordi¬ 
nance  to  restrain  the  children.  Why  not  educate  the 
parents,  too? 

It  seems  that  some  one  of  our  readers  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  almost  anything  that  is  asked  about.  All  we 
need  to  do  is  to  ask. 

Mr.  Cook  makes  a  good  point  on  page  14  when  he  sug¬ 
gests  that  constant  association  with  oleo  will  put  inferior 
fats  in  a  man’s  conscience. 

Become  familiar  with  fumigating  facts  in  Prof.  John¬ 
son’s  article  on  first  page,  but  do  not  permit  familiarity 
with  cyanide  to  cause  disregard  of  its  deadliness. 

Six  highly-educated  performing  goats,  valued  at  J2.500, 
died  of  laurel-poisoning  in  Philadelphia  recently.  The 
cultured  but  indiscreet  animals  ate  some  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  decorations  in  the  exhibition  hall,  and  the  best  medi¬ 
cal  skill  was  unable  to  save  their  lives. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Bishop  Henry  M.  Turner,  of  Georgia,  col¬ 
ored,  being  ill  with  paralysis,  tried  to  buy  a  sleeping 
berth  on  :he  Georgia  Central  Railroad  December  21.  The 
railroad  company  refused  the  berth,  having  a  rule  that 
no  negro  shall  travel  in  a  sleeper,  and  the  sick  Bishop 
had  to  ride  in  a  day  coach  set  apart  for  colored  persons. 
Georgia  has  just  passed  a  bill  making  sleeping-car  com¬ 
panies  provide  separate  coaches  for  white  and  colored 
persons.  Negroes  protest  against  this,  as  it  will  compel 
them  to  change  cars  on  entering  or  leaving  the  State. 

.  .  .  A  fire  in  the  hay  market  at  the  foot  of  West  Thir¬ 
ty-fourth  street.  New  York  City,  December  21,  destroyed 
several  lighters  loaded  with  hay,  and  one  man  was  burned 
to  death.  Property  loss  $15,000.  .  .  .  Swift  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  are  to  be  paid  $25,000  for  the  300,000  pounds  of 
meat  thrown  overboard  from  the  transport  Manitoba 
about  a  year  ago.  .  .  .  The  Lanyon  zinc  works,  at  Lee 
Harpe,  Kan.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  December  21,  with 
a  loss  of  $50,000.  Two  men  were  killed.  ...  At  Quincy, 
Ill.,  December  22,  11  girls  were  burned  to  death,  and  eight 
injured,  while  rehearsing  a  Christmas  entertainment  at 
St.  Francis's  Parochial  School.  The  children,  who  ranged 
in  aged  from  eight  to  12  years,  wore  flimsy  frocks  trim¬ 
med  with  cotton  batting.  The  dress  of  one  caught  fire 
at  a  gas  jet,  the  flames  quickly  spreading  to  the  others. 
The  priest  in  charge  and  several  Sisters  of  Charity  were 
badly  burned  in  their  efforts  to  save  the  children.  .  .  . 
Another  street  car  was  blown  up  by  dynamite  in  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  December  22,  being  the  third  since  the  street¬ 
car  strike  began  November  10.  .  .  .  Dwight  L.  Moody, 
the  famous  evangelist,  died  at  Northiield,  Mass.,  Decem¬ 
ber  22,  of  heart  failure.  He  was  born  in  1837.  ...  A 
league  has  been  formed  in  Maine  to  enforce  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  law.  .  .  .  Five  men  were  killed  in  a  freight  col¬ 
lision  near  Bearmouth,  Mont.,  December  25.  ...  A 
severe  earthquake  shook  southern  California  December 
25.  At  San  Jacinto  the  County  Hospital  and  a  number 
of  other  buildings  were  destroyed;  Hemet  suffered  severe¬ 
ly;  10  Indians  killed  at  Saboda;  Los  Angeles  severely 
shaken.  .  .  .  An  explosion  in  a  coal  mine  at  Union- 
town,  Pa.,  December  23,  killed  23  men.  .  .  .  The  War 
Department  has  issued  a  report  on  conditions  in  Porto 
Rico,  which  shows  that  Government  relief  must  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  several  months  yet.  .  .  .  December  24,  the 
British  steamer  Ariosto  was  wrecked  off  Cape  Hatteras, 
N.  C. ;  21  lives  lost.  .  .  .  Charles  H.  Cole,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Globe  National  Bank  of  Boston,  Mass.,  which 
failed  December  22,  is  under  arrest  on  the  charge  of  em¬ 
bezzling  $900,000.  .  .  .  December  26,  three  feet  of  snow 
covered  portions  of  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  and  se\- 
eral  trains  were  stalled  at  Dunkirk.  ...  A  race  riot 
occurred  at  Ridgeland,  S.  C.,  December  26;  two  negroes 
and  one  white  man  were  killed,  and  others  injured. 

CONGRESS.— The  bill  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Government  last  year  will  carry  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $51,000,000.  .  .  .  Congress  adjourned  until 
January  4,  when  the  first  urgency  deficiency  bill,  calling 
for  an  appropriation  of  over  $50,000,000,  will  be  presented. 
With  the  presentation  of  the  biil,  the  first  debate  on  the 
Philippine  question  is  expected,  as  the  proposed  appropri¬ 
ation  is  largely  for  military  expenses  in  those  Islands. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  British  steamer  I.abuan  was 
seized  by  the  gunboat  Castine,  while  trying  to  run  the 
blockade  around  the  Island  of  Mindanao.  The  captain 
of  the  British  steamer  had  asked  permission  to  go  to  Cat- 
tabato,  to  take  off  British  residents  who,  it  was  feared, 
would  be  muxdered.  Permission  was  refused,  and  the 
Labuan  tried  to  run  the  blockade,  being  seized  in  conse¬ 
quence.  .  .  .  Aguinaldo’s  wife  is  dead,  as  the  result  of 
the  hardships  of  her  husband’s  forced  march.  .  .  .  De¬ 
cember  27,  the  insurgents  under  Gen.  Santa  Ana  attacked 
Subig,  and  there  were  minor  engagements  in  others  parts 
of  the  Islands.  .  .  .  December  27,  Col.  Lockett  defeated 
a  strong  force  of  rebels  near  San  Mateo.  The  insurgent 
loss  was  large,  a  heavy  fire  being  directed  into  their 
trenches,  for  three  hours.  .  .  .  Gen.  Otis  has  issued  an 
order  aiming  at  the  suppression  of  bribery  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  He  states  that  the  persistence  of  reports  concern¬ 
ing  this  practice,  touching  both  civil  and  military  authori¬ 
ties,  forces  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  some  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  charges. 

CUBA.— An  epidemic  of  burglaries  is  reported  in  El 
Vedado,  the  American  quarter  of  Havana.  The  police  ap¬ 
pear  unable  to  stop  the  robberies.  It  is  said  that  many 
disreputable  Americans  are  in  the  city,  and  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  concerned  in  the  robberies. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS.— The  bubonic  plague  has  ap¬ 
peared  at  Honolulu.  It  is  probable  that  the  disease  was 
introduced  by  Japanese  coolies  brought  over  to  work  on 
the  sugar  plantations.  These  coolies  are  herded  like  ani¬ 
mals  in  huge  buildings,  which  would  form  congenial  breed¬ 
ing  places  for  plague.  The  plague  patients  have  been 
carefully  isolated. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— A  landslip,  caused  by 
heavy  rains,  occurred  at  Amalfi,  Italy,  December  21. 
Many  houses  and  a  convent  used  as  a  hotel,  were  hurled 
into  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  burying  four  boats  moored  in 
the  bay;  10  lives  lost.  The  building,  which  was  230  feet 
above  the  sea,  was  founded  in  1212,  and  the  sea  has  been 
undermining  it  for  centuries.  A  similar  catastrophe  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  same  place  in  1343.  .  .  .  While  a  number 
of  children  were  skating  on  the  Lys  River,  at  Frelingheim, 
Belgium,  December  22,  the  ice  broke,  and  33  were  drowned. 
.  .  .  The  bubonic  plague  is  raging  in  New  Caledonia, 
the  French  penal  colony  in  the  southern  Pacific,  north  of 
New  Zealand.  .  .  .  Conditions  are  unchanged  in  South 
Africa.  All  the  besieged  towns  are  holding  out. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Pennsylvania  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  will  meet  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  January 
16-17.  Programmes  and  other  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  secretary,  E.  B.  Engle,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Sheep  Breeders’  and  Wool  Growers’ 
Association  will  meet  at  Eagle  January  16;  secretary,  J. 
N.  Crawford,  Mukwonago,  Wis. 

The  Michigan  State  Dairymen’s  Association  will  meet 
at  Detroit  February  6-8;  secretary,  S.  J.  Wilson,  Flint, 
Mich 

Nebraska  beet-sugar  makers  are  asking  their  Congress¬ 
men  to  oppose  legislation  which  may  expose  them  to 


competition  from  the  West  indies  and  the  Philippines. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  manufacturers  and  jobbers 
in  thrashing  machines,  at  Indianapolis,  it  was  decided  to 
advance  prices  10  per  cent,  because  of  the  advance  in  ma¬ 
terials. 

The  New  York  poultry  and  pigeon  show  will  open  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  January  20.  Entries  close  with 
H.  V.  Crawford,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  January  15;  700  classes 
have  been  provided. 

January  1,  Oregon  put  in  effect  a  wide-tlre  law.  Each 
person  using  a  wide-tire  vehicle  gets  a  rebate,  each  year, 
of  $1  per  wheel,  from  his  road  tax,  and  where,  in  addition 
to  the  broad  tire,  there  is  a  difference  of  at  least  eight 
inches  in  the  length  of  front  and  rear  axles,  there  is  a 
further  rebate  of  $2  annually  for  each  vehicle. 

Oregon  stockmen  are  inoculating  their  cattle  against 
blackleg,  in  accordance  with  the  Pasteur  system. 

At  Hamilton,  Ont.,  December  20,  56  Short-horn  cattle 
from  W.  D.  Flatt’s  Trout  Creek  herd,  including  42  fe¬ 
males  and  14  bulls,  sold  at  auction  for  $22,904,  an  average  of 
$409  each.  The  highest  price  for  a  single  cow  was  $630; 
for  a  bull,  $900. 

The  Montana  State  Board  of  Horticulture  will  meet  at 
Plains,  Mont.,  February  20-22;  secretary,  C.  H.  Edwards, 
Missoula,  Mont. 

The  Connecticut  State  Dairymen’s  Association  will 
meet  at  Hartford  January  15-20. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Beekeepers’  Association  will  meet 
at  Madison  February  8-9;  N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis., 
secretary. 

The  Vermont  State  Merino  Sheep  Breeders’  Association 
will  meet  at  Middlebury  January  24;  secretary,  L.  A.  Skiff, 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

The  Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Association  of  America  will 
meet  in  New  York  February  8;  secretary,  H.  B.  Richards, 
Easton,  Pa. 

The  Minnesota  State  Beekeepers’  Association  will  meet 
at  Winona  January  23;  secretary,  C.  A.  Gile,  Winona, 
Minn. 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  poultry  show  will  be  held  January 
17-22;  secretary,  A.  R.  Sharp,  Taunton,  Mass. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  is  distributing  cardboard  posters 
bearing  50  short  practical  rules  for  the  production  and 
handling  of  pure  milk. 


NEW  YORK  SMALL  FRUIT  PACKAGE  LAW. 

A  law  concerning  small  fruit  packages  in  the  State 
of  New  York  took  effect  January  1.  It  defines  the 
capacity  of  standard  measures  for  buying  and  selling 
small  fruits  thus:  The  quart,  when  even  full,  shall 
contain  67  cubic  inches;  the  pint,  when  even  full, 
shall  contain  33^  cubic  inches,  and  the  half-pint 
which,  when  full,  shall  contain  16%  cubic  inches.  It 
also  provides  that  all  manufacturers  of  small  fruit 
packages,  such  as  quarts,  pints  and  half-pints,  that 
are  of  less  than  the  standard  size  or  capacity,  shall 
mark  each  such  quart,  pint,  or  half-pint  with  the 
word  “short”  on  the  outside,  in  letters  not  less  than 
one-half  inch  high.  The  penalty  for  selling  or  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale  fruit  packages  of  less  than  the  standard 
capacity,  that  are  not  marked  as  above,  or  for  selling 
or  offering  to  sell  fruit  in  smaller-sized  packages  that 
are  not  so  marked,  is  that  each  such  person  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  $5  and  not  more  than  ?25,  and 
shall  stand  committed  to  the  county  jail  until  such 
fine  and  costs  are  paid. 

In  the  discussions  that  preceded  the  enactment  of 
this  law,  through  the  press  and  at  horticultural  meet¬ 
ings,  the  extent  to  which  undersized  or  dishonest 
packages  were  used,  and  the  injury  inflicted  on  both 
growers  and  consumers,  were  clearly  shown.  Now 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  endeavor  to 
enforce  the  penalties  of  the  law  on  all  violators  of  its 
provisions,  it  is  safe  to  foretell  that  but  few  snide 
packages  of  fruit  will  be  put  on  sale  in  New  York 
City  markets  hereafter.  Neither  will  dealers  empty 
strawberries  from  full-sized  packages  to  those  of  four- 
fifths  their  capacity,  and  sell  them  to  their  customers 
at  the  same  price  per  package  as  they  paid  for  the 
full-sized  one.  But  unless  our  adjoining  States  speed¬ 
ily  come  to  a  realization  of  the  situation,  it  is  certain 
that  the  markets  in  their  cities  will  be  flooded  with 
fruit  in  dishonest  packages.  For  while  the  law  pre¬ 
vents  anyone  from  selling  or  offering  to  sell  small 
fruit  in  packages  of  less  than  standard  size  in  this 
State,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  sharp  fruit¬ 
grower  from  purchasing  snide  packages  of  a  manu¬ 
facturer  or  dealer  in  New  Jersey,  filling  them  with 
his  fruit  in  this  State  and  shipping  them  to  Boston  or 
Philadelphia.  Of  course  early  strawberries  from 
some  parts  of  the  southern  States,  that  have  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  been  shipped  in  notoriously  small  packages, 
will  be  diverted  from  New  York,  and  be  offered  for 
sale  in  our  neighboring  cities. 

The  fruit  growers,  dealers  and  consumers  of  fruit 
in  New  England,  and  all  adjoining  States,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  this  subject.  If  they  would 
promote  honest  dealing,  by  compelling  the  growers 
and  dealers  to  furnish  the  full  amount  of  produce  they 
profess  to  sell,  all  should  unite  in  securing  in  each  of 
these  States  the  enactment  of  a  law  with  the  same 
provisions  as  that  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  any  fruit  grower  will  order  under¬ 
sized  packages  that  are  labeled  “short.”  So  it  is 
fair  to  suppose  that  the  manufacturers  in  this  State 


have  cleaned  out  their  stock  of  under-sized  quarts, 
etc.,  and  are  now  preparing  for  next  season’s  trade  by 
making  all  their  packages  of  standard  size.  The  facts 
above  stated  make  it  reasonably  certain  that  the  only 
way  to  protect  the  markets  in  neighboring  States 
from  an  immense  quantity  of  snide  packages  of  small 
fruit  next  season,  will  be  to  make  an  early  and  de¬ 
cided  effort  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  law  similar 
to  ours  in  each  of  the  New  England  States,  and  in 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  w.  d.  b. 

Middle  Hope,  N.  Y. 


A  COUPLE  OF  " VETCH  CRANKS.” 

A  LONG  ISLANDER. — On  page  838  you  ask  if 
there  are  any  vetch  cranks  present.  I  think  vetch  is 
ahead  of  Crimson  clover,  rape,  or  cow  peas,  or  Japan 
beans,  from  what  little  I  have  seen.  I  have  some 
planted  in  rows  where  I  dug  potatoes;  the  rows  are 
from  one  to  two  feet  wide  and  from  one  to  three 
inches  thick  in  places.  One  vine  I  measured  was  18 
inches  long;  this  was  planted  where  the  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes  were,  and  there  are  two  rows  of  wheat  between 
the  rows  of  vetch;  there  are  25  rods;  this  will  be  let 
grow  till  ripe.  Will  then  know  more  about  it.  It 
has  lived  here  the  last  two  Winters. 

I  have  known  cow  peas  18  or  20  years,  Crimson 
clover  some  eight  years,  Soy  beans  three  years,  vetcn 
three  years.  I  have  a  little  planted  in  corn,  also  in 
buckwheat;  both  alive  and  seem  to  be  growing  all  the 
time.  D.  C.  OVERTON. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 

WHERE  ROLLS  THE  OREGON.— As  I  see  you  are 
looking  for  a  “vetch  crank,”  would  say  that  I  am  fast 
getting  to  be  one.  The  vetch  (Vicia  sativa)  has  many 
points  which  to  my  notion  put  it  far  ahead  of  the 
Crimson  clover,  cow  peas,  Soy  beans,  and  the  Velvet 
bean,  all  of  which  I  have  given  fair  and  intelligent 
trials  as  soil  improvers.  When  I  sow  the  seed  I 
know  I  will  have  something  growing  there,  which  is 
more  than  I  can  say  of  the  Crimson  clover,  which  I 
have  for  four  years  tried  in  every  conceivable  way, 
and  got  just  enough  of  a  stand  that  I  can  say  I  know 
what  the  plant  and  its  flowers  look  like.  As  to 
nodules,  the  roots  on  the  smallest  seedling  up  to  the 
mature  plants,  are  plumb  full  of  them,  but  I  am  getting 
nearsighted  looking  for  any  on  the  beans  or  cow  peas. 
It  produces  a  great  amount  of  green  Stuff.  I  have 
some  growing  in  my  grape-yard,  seeded  at  last  culti¬ 
vation,  that  are  at  this  writing  over  four  feet  in 
length,  and  chickens  and  ducks  are  thus  provided  with 
an  abundance  of  choicest  green  food.  The  seed  can 
be  produced  right  at  home.  Like  Crimson  clover,  if 
seeded  in  the  Fall — the  surest  way  with  us — it  will  be 
ready  to  plow  under  in  the  Spring  in  time  for  other 
crops,  and  being  soft  and  pliable,  will  soon  decom¬ 
pose.  If  not  desired  to  plow  under  it  can  be  cured 
into  hay,  and  not  only  produce  a  great  amount,  but 
also  of  the  choicest  kind,  well  liked  by  all  kinds  of 
stock,  and  being  somewhat  laxative  will  keep  animals 
in  good  condition.  If  desired  for  hay,  although  being 
somewhat  difficult  in  cutting,  it  comes  in  almost  at 
regular  haying  time,  and  can  usually  be  cured  without 
any  trouble. 

Above  are  facts,  not  theories,  but  it  may  be  that  our 
“13-months-a-year  rains”  are  the  cause  of  Its  suc¬ 
cess.  I  have  it  growing  In  the  vineyard  and  orchard — 
clean  seed — also  mixed  with  wheat  in  the  cornfield, 
and  vegetable  garden,  and  our  Winters  being  mild  it 
grows  almost  all  Winter.  c.  e. 

Forest  Grove,  Oregon. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER— At  the  recent 
Connecticut  State  Board  meeting,  Professor  William 
H.  Brewer,  of  Yale  College,  spoke  upon  Evolution  in 
Farming.  While  one  of  the  most  stable  of  industries, 
farming  continually  changes.  It  must,  however,  con¬ 
tinuously  go  on,  for  people  must  eat,  even  though 
times  are  hard.  Modern  business  methods,  while 
bearing  on  agriculture,  cannot  govern  it.  The  limit 
to  the  productiveness  of  soils  is  a  bar.  Mixed  farm¬ 
ing  is,  in  most  cases,  safest  with  New  England  farm¬ 
ers.  There  may  be  a  leading  selling  product,  but  it 
is  safer  to  have  more  than  one  thing  to  sell.  The 
fluctuation  is  no  greater  in  farm  values  than  in  other 
property,  and  the  farmers  of  New  England  have  suf¬ 
fered  less  by  depreciation  in  the  last  25  years  than 
those  of  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
building  of  railroads  has  worked  great  changes  in 
agriculture.  Half  a  century  ago  the  food  of  a  city 
must  be  grown  near  by,  but  now  the  freight  on  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  flour  from  Minneapolis  to  New  Haven  is  no 
more  than  the  cartage  from  the  railroad  station  to 
the  consumer,  and  the  freight  from  Minneapolis  to 
London  is  no  more  than  the  cost  of  distributing  the 
flour  in  the  form  of  bread.  Speaking  of  trusts.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Brewer  said  that  he  doubted  the  power  of  the 
law  to  stamp  them  out.  If  farmers  may  lawfully  fix 
on  a  price  for  milk  in  any  town  or  city,  the  same  law 
governs  other  productions.  He  deprecated  any  at¬ 
tempt  by  separate  education,  or  otherwise,  to  make 
farmers  a  class.  We  have,  and  should  have,  nothing 
akin  to  the  classes  of  older  countries.  The  sidewalk 
peanut  vender  may  differ  from  the  head  of  a  great 
department  store  to-day,  but  time  may  bring  changes. 

B.  H.  H. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

OLD  SONGS. 


There  is  many  a  simple  song  one  hears 
To  an  outworn  tune,  that  starts  the  tears; 
Not  for  itself — for  the  burled  years. 

Perchance  'twas  heard  in  the  days  of 
youth. 

When  breath  was  buoyant  and  words  were 
truth; 

When  joys  were  peddled  at  Life's  gay 
booth. 

Or  maybe  it  sounded  along  a  lane 
Where  She  walked  with  you — and  now 
again 

You  catch  Love’s  cadence,  Love’s  old  sweet 
pain. 

Or  else  it  stole  through  a  room  where  lay 
A  dear  one  dying,  and  seemed  to  say: 
“Love  and  death,  they  shall  pass  away.’’ 

It  rises  out  of  the  Long  Ago, 

And  that  is  the  reason  it  shakes  you  so 
With  pain  and  passion  and  buried  wroe. 

There  is  many  a  simple  song  that  brings 
From  deeps  of  living,  on  viewless  wings, 
The  tender  magic  of  bygone  th’nsrs. 
—Richard  Burton,  in  Lyrics  of  Brotherhoi  d. 

* 

Sew  a  bit  of  thin  chamois  leather 
around  the  inside  of  a  shoe  heel,  if  the 
heels  are  tender;  it  will  prevent  sore¬ 
ness,  and  also  saves  the  Stockings.  It  is 
a  very  good  plan  with  children’s  shoes. 

* 

In  making  an  oyster  stew,  many  New 
England  cooks  add  three  or  four  clams, 
which  bring  out  the  flavor  of  the  oysters, 
and  give  a  delicately-saline  taste  that 
adds  much  to  the  stew.  It  is  worth  try¬ 
ing. 

* 

Readeks  of  David  Harum  will  remem¬ 
ber  his  appreciation  of  that  surpassing 
pudding  which  his  sister  served  on  spec¬ 
ial  occasions.  Here  is  the  recipe  for 
making  it,  according  to  Mrs.  Janet  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  Hill,  of  the  Boston  Cooking 
School:  Pour  a  cupful  of  hot  milk  over 
a  cupful  of  bread  crumbs;  when  cold  add 
three-fourths  cupful  of  sugar,  a  scant 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  half  a  pound  each  of  raisins  and 
currants,  one-half  cupful  of  chopped  al¬ 
monds,  half  a  pound  of  suet,  and  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  ground  cinnamon;  steam  for 
six  hours.  Serve  with  whipped  cream 
sweetened  with  maple  sugar. 

* 

In  answer  to  a  young  girl  who  asked 
her  to  recommend  the  best  book  on  eti¬ 
quette,  Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  re¬ 
sponded  that  the  best  guide  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  is  a  good  unselfish  heart;  necessar¬ 
ily  good,  because  goodness  is  the  very 
foundation  of  good  manners;  unselfish, 
because  selfishness  is  invariably  “bad 
form,”  and  will  crop  out  unless  uproot¬ 
ed.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  ignorant  a  girl  may  be  of 
complicated  social  forms,  she  can  never 
be  called  vulgar  so  long  as  she  is  modest, 
gentle,  unselfish,  and  thoughtful  of 
others.  Artificial  good  breeding  chiefly 
consists  in  the  simulation  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  others;  a  better  substitute  is 
the  real  good  breeding  of  the  heart. 

* 

A  truly  American  frosting,  either  for 
little  cakes  or  large  ones,  is  made  from 
maple  sugar  and  pecan  nuts.  Boil  1  y2 
cupful  of  powdered  sugar,  one  cupful  of 
maple  syrup,  and  one-half  cupful  of  thin 
cream  together,  in  a  perfectly  smooth 
saucepan,  until,  when  tried,  a  soft  ball 
may  be  formed  in  cold  water.  Remove 
from  the  fire,  and  add  three-fourths  cup¬ 
ful  of  chopped  pecan  nuts,  and  beat  until 
of  the  right  consistency  to  spread;  then 
spread  quickly  over  the  cake,  as  it  hard¬ 
ens  rapidly.  If  desired,  the  nuts  may  be 
sprinkled  on  the  surface  after  the  frost¬ 
ing  is  spread,  instead  of  being  mixed 
with  it.  By  adding  a  larger  number  of 
nuts,  this  same  recipe  makes  pecan- 
maple  pralines,  a  delicious  candy;  it 


should  be  dropped  in  little  piles,  from 
the  tip  of  the  spoon,  upon  buttered 
paper.  This  frosting  is  truly  American, 
and  a  farm  dainty,  too,  since  the  sugar 
is  the  only  outside  product. 

* 

A  Chicago  swindler,  who  has  grown 
rich  through  cheating  women,  was  re¬ 
cently  arrested,  charged  with  using  the 
mails  for  fraudulent  purposes.  He  ad¬ 
vertised  extensively,  offering  to  send  500 
samples  of  silk  and  other  articles  upon 
receipt  of  25  cents.  As  an  extra  induce¬ 
ment,  he  guaranteed  to  reproduce,  in 
oils,  photographs  sent  him  by  customers. 
Of  course  he  did  not  carry  out  his  prom¬ 
ises.  When  arrested,  numerous  photo¬ 
graphs  were  found,  and  his  mail,  on  the 
day  of  capture,  contained  nearly  $200, 
in  sums  varying  from  25  cents  to  $3. 
The  swindler  had  a  varied  list  of  names. 
It  is  always  wise  to  look  with  suspicion 
upon  advertisements  which  promise  so 
much  for  so  little. 

* 

Two  more  easy-work-at-home  firms 
were  closed  up  recently  by  fraud  orders 
from  the  Postmaster-General,  one  being 
in  New  York  and  the  other  in  Jersey 
City.  They  advertised  for  women  who 
wished  to  make  $5  weekly  at  'home,  the 
work  offered  being  embroidery.  A  de¬ 
posit  of  $1  was  required,  for  which  ma¬ 
terials  worth  15  cents  were  mailed  to 
the  applicant,  who  soon  found  that  she 
could  neither  furnish  satisfactory  work, 
nor  secure  the  return  of  her  $1.  One 
would  think  that  'these  schemes  were  so 
fully  exposed  that  no  one  could  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  them,  yet  the  swindlers  grow 
rich,  and  for  one  brought  to  justice,  a 
dozen  others  continue  to  thrive.  It  is 
best  to  consider  that,  in  every  case, 
“easy  work  at  home”  spells  fraud! 

* 

An  endless  chain  of  silk  skirts  is  a 
queer  idea,  but  a  New  York  firm  is  doing 
business  on  this  system,  apparently 
with  entire  success,  furnishing  silk 
skirts,  said  to  be  worth  $6.25,  for  25 
cents.  Each  purchaser  buys  a  25-cent 
coupon,  and  also  pays  $1.25  for  a  book 
containing  five  coupons,  which  she  sells 
to  friends  for  25  cents  each.  Each  of 
these  purchasers  is  again  expected  to 
buy  a  book  of  coupons,  to  be  sold  to  five 
women,  -who  carry  out  the  same  plan, 
and  so  on  indefinitely.  The  company  is 
doing  a  rushing  business.  It  is  said  that 
tne  business  is  entirely  legitimate;  last 
Summer  a  firm  sold  shirt  waists  in  the 
same  way,  and  it  is  said  that  a  church  in 
New  Jersey  is  selling  silk  skirts  under 
similar  conditions.  But  these  endless- 
chain  schemes  are  rather  a  nuisance  to 
persons  with  a  wide  circle  of  acquaint¬ 
ances. 


The  Rural  Portrait  Gallery. 

MRS.  II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  po- 
mological  work  of  Prof.  Van  Deman,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  picture  of 
Mrs.  Van  Deman,  shown  at  Fig.  5,  will 
be  viewed  with  interest  by  the  women 
folks.  In  response  to  a  request  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  her,  we  are  told 
that  Mrs.  Van  Deman,  whose  firm,  yet 
gentle  and  kindly  face  gives  a  strong 
index  to  her  character,  was  born  on  a 
farm  in  Morgan  County,  Illinois,  where 
she  spent  her  childhood  in  the  usual 
manner  of  farmers’  girls.  At  the  age 
of  15  years  the  family  moved  to  eastern 
Kansas,  where  she  had  experience  in 
pioneering  on  a  Government  homestead 
on  the  virgin  prairie.  Here  she  soon  be¬ 
came  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools, 
alternately  teaching  and  attending  the 
State  Normal  College  at  Emporia,  up  to 
the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Professor 
Van  Deman,  who  had  also  become  a 


citizen  of  Kansas  a  few  years  previous, 
on  December  28,  1876. 

Their  married  life  was  begun  on  an¬ 
other  prairie  homestead,  near  Geneva, 
Kansas.  Mrs.  Van  Deman  shared  her 
husband’s  lot  in  his  pioneer  work  on  the 
farm,  where  the  wild  prairie  was  turned 
into  fields  and  orchards,  until  he  was 
called  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  organize 
and  conduct  the  Division  of  Pomology  in 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  For  two  years  after  he  began 
that  work,  Mrs.  Van  Deman  remained 
on  the  farm  of  240  acres,  conducting  its 
affairs  with  discretion  and  success;  be¬ 
sides  personally  attending  to  her  house¬ 
hold  duties.  Then  the  wife  and  two 
children,  a  vigorous  boy  and  baby  girl, 
joined  the  husband  and  father  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  There  five  years  were  spent, 
not  in  a  fashionable  life,  but  in  earnest¬ 
ly  maintaining  the  home.  Occasionally 
she  traveled  with  her  husband  on  his 
trips  of  investigation  of  the  fruit  indus¬ 
try  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  once 


MRS.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN.  Fig.  5. 

going  to  California.  Now  they  are  both 
again  living  in  the  country,  which  life 
they  greatly  prefer  to  that  in  the  city. 
The  farm,  with  its  fruits,  flowers,  fowls, 
freedom  and  fresh  air  are,  to  Mrs.  Van 
Deman,  immensely  more  enjoyable  and 
elevating  than  life  in  the  midst  of  brick 
and  mortar  and  asphalt  pavements.  In 
reading  of  the  careers  of  great  soldiers, 
legislators,  or  men  of  business,  we  are 
often  told  of  the  aid  given  them  by  their 
wives.  It  is  only  fair  that  the  same  rec¬ 
ognition  should  be  given  to  the  earnest 
women  of  our  country  homes,  who  are, 
as  a  rule,  homemakers  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  and,  in  many  cases, 
progressive  business  partners  as  well. 


German  Blood  Pudding. 

My  recipe,  given  in  response  to  re¬ 
quest,  is  as  follows:  After  catching  the 
blood,  say  about  one  gallon,  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  salt.  Keep  stirring  it, 
or  it  will  get  thick.  Stir  until  cool,  then 
strain  through  cheesecloth.  Add  to  one 
gallon  of  blood  four  pounds  of  fresh 
bacon,  preferably  from  the  back,  boiled 
till  well  cooked,  then  cut  into  small 
squares  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Stir  1%  cupful  of  rye  flour  in 
water  to  the  thickness  of  cream,  one 
large  teaspoonful  of  ground  cloves,  one 
large  teaspoonful  of  ground  black  pep¬ 
per.  Mix  these  with  the  blood  thor¬ 
oughly.  If  one  objects  to  putting  the 
sausage  in  animal  casings,  make  casings 
of  clean  old  muslin  on  a  sewing  ma¬ 


chine;  make  them  12  inches  long  and 
about  two  inches  in  diameter  when 
filled.  When  filling  see  that  you  get  the 
bacon  distributed  equally  to  each  casing. 
To  keep  the  blood  from  coming  through 
the  muslin  casing,  turn,  dampen,  and 
rub  them  with  flour,  then  turn  again  be¬ 
fore  filling.  After  filling  and  tying  up, 
drop  them  in  boiling  water;  keep  tossing 
them  so  that  the  bacon  will  not  settle  in 
one  place.  Boil  until  no  blood  follows 
the  prick  of  a  darning  needle.  When 
done  lay  on  ja  board  to  cool,  in  a  cool 
place.  They  may  be  eaten  cold  or,  as  we 
like  them  best,  cut  through  the  center 
lengthwise,  after  removing  the  casing, 
then  fried  until  they  have  quite  a  little 
crust  on  the  fiat  side. 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  h.  hidlman. 

R.  N.-Y. — Another  friend  gives  us  a 
recipe  in  which  the  blood,  after  stirring, 
is  mixed  with  milk,  two  pints  of  milk  to 
one  pint  of  blood.  It  is  flavored  with 
pepper,  salt,  ginger,  allspice,  and  a  little 
clove  and  marjorum.  One  egg  is  beaten 
into  the  mixture,  and  it  is  poured  into 
a  greased  baking  pan,  and  a  little  bread, 
cut  in  small  pieces,  added.  The  mix¬ 
ture  is  baked,  not  too  hard,  and  eaten 
warm. 
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And  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  are,  undoubtedly,  very 
nearly  on  the  point  of  sub¬ 
scribing  to  one  or  both  of  these 
high-class  periodicals. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  easy  to 
secure  subscriptions  to  them. 
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every  town. 
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for  clubs.  And,  in  addition,  at  the 
cud  of  the  season  $i 8,ooo  will  be  dis¬ 
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You  a  Cog  ? 

f  I f  you  are  a  workman  or  a  clerk,  and 1 
J feel  that  you  are  like  a  cog  in  a  wheel, ' 
f  going  always  but  making  no  progress,' 
I  write  and  learn  howto  prepare  yourself 
for  a  really  desirable  position. 

Change  Your  Occupation 

i  We  give  complete  courses  by  mail  in  Eleetrl-  . 
\  cal,  Mechanical  or  Steam  Engineer-  f 
\lng,  Architectural  or  Mechanical/ 

1  k  Drawing,  Surveying, CivilEngin- 
eerinjj,  etc.  We  will  advise  you  free.  J 
^  The  International  Corres¬ 
pondence  School*, 

Box  1236,  Scran  ton.  Pa. 


TIME’S  VALUE 

Cannot  bo  measured  by  dollars.  Time  lost  can  never 
be  regained.  The 

Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin  Watch 

has  for  over  a  third  of  a  century  been  the 
recognized  leader  for  accuracy,  endurance  and 
truthful  time  telling. 

The  World’s  Standard. 

A  mechanical  wonder.  Elgin  Watches  are  sold  by 
Jewelers  everywhere.  An  Elgin  watch  always  has 
the  word  “Elgin”  engraved  on  the  works— fully 
guaranteed.  Our  new  booklet,  free  to  all  who  write, 

1  will  interest  you. 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  Ill. 
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German  Christmas  Dainties. 

America  has  its  turkey  and  mince  pie; 
England  its  plum  pudding,  and  Germany 
its  goose,  honey  cake  and  marzipan, 
says  What  to  Eat.  The  celebration  is 
one,  but  the  modus  operandi  differs, 
especially  in  the  culinary  department. 
The  German  baker  must  begin  months 
before  Christmas  time  with  his  manu¬ 
facture  of  honey  cake;  for  without  it,  a 
German  Christmas  would  be  no  Christ¬ 
mas  at  all.  Honey  cake  is  a  sort  of  sec¬ 
ond  cousin  to  our  gingerbread  and  spice 
cake,  but  has  a  more  delicate  flavor,  as 
honey  is  substituted  for  molasses.  The 
chief  ingredients  are  sugar,  honey, 
spices,  almonds  and  chocolate,  together 
with  butter  and  flour.  It  is  wonderful 
to  see  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
forms  which  these  ingredients  assume. 
It  is  a  sort  of  unending  problem  in  per¬ 
mutation  and  combination.  All  the 
changes  are  rung  on  honey,  spices,  choc¬ 
olate,  almonds.  By  varying  the  flavor, 
adding  a  chocolate  or  a  white  icing,  or 
adjusting  the  ingredients  in  different 
proportions,  a  bewildering  variety  re¬ 
sults,  especially  as  the  shapes  are  so 
many  and  various.  Every  conceivable 
geometrical  form  is  brought  into  requisi¬ 
tion,  and  we  have  cakes  round  and 
square,  rectangular,  conical  and  rhom- 
boidal.  There  are  shops  opened  up  in 
the  cities  with  honey  cake  as  the  sole 
article  in  stock.  The  window  of  one  of 
these  shops  sometimes  displays  30  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  such  multifarious 
forms  as  to  remind  one  of  Gulliver’s 
mathematical  banquet  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Laputa. 

The  pepper  nut,  which  is  very  similar 
to  a  ginger  snap,  shares  the  popularity 
of  the  honey  cake.  Here  is  a  recipe  in¬ 
dorsed  by  an  excellent  Hausfrau:  Four 
pounds  flour,  two  pounds  molasses,  one 
pound  butter,  two  spoonfuls  of  lard,  cin¬ 
namon,  ginger,  mixed  spices,  almonds, 
chopped  fine,  lemon  rind  and  two  des¬ 
sertspoonfuls  of  potash.  The  molasses, 
butter  and  lard  are  melted  together. 
The  spices  and  almonds  are  mixed  with 
the  flour.  Make  a  hole  in  the  center  of 
the  pan  containing  the  flour  and  pour  in 
the  syrup  when  it  has  cooled  slightly. 
Last  of  all  dissolve  the  potash  in  water 
and  stir  into  the  mixture. 

Another  most  necessary  addition  to 
the  Christmas  Dainties  is  the  marzipan. 
It  is  an  almond  paste  made  on  this  wise: 
Blanched  almonds  are  rubbed  to  a 
smooth  powder  with  mortar  and  pestle; 
then  an  equal  weight  of  sugar  is  added 
with  just  enough  rose  water  to  mix 
smoothly.  It  is  then  rolled  out  like 
pie-crust  and  cut  into  various  forms. 
These  are  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  tin  and 
covered  with  a  pan.  Hot  coals  are 
spread  upon  the  pan  and  are  kept  glow¬ 
ing  by  repeated  fanning  or  blowing  till 
the  cakes  are  nicely  browned  and  thor¬ 
oughly  baked.  It  is  a  long  and  tedious 
process  demanding  all  the  painstaking 
and  patience  which  characterize  the  Ger¬ 
man.  Marzipan  in  the  simple  form  is 
made  at  home,  but  the  confectioner  dis¬ 
plays  his  art  in  most  elaborate  designs. 
Fruits,  flowers  and  animals  of  all  sorts 
are  made  of  this  paste  with  coloring 
matter  added.  Even  portraits  in  relief 
of  distinguished  people  appear  in  this 
same  marzipan. 

The  most  laborious  task  which  Christ¬ 
mas  brings  to  the  housewife  is  the 
housecleaning.  No  German  house  is 
deemed  ready  for  the  Christmas  ti*ee  un¬ 
til  it  has  been  swept,  scrubbed  and  pol¬ 
ished  from  parlor  to  kitchen.  Each 
house  is,  as  Irving  says  of  the  Dutch 
homes,  “in  a  state  of  inundation,  under 
the  discipline  of  mops  and  brooms  and 
scrubbing  brushes.”  Some  one  speaks 
•  of  the  housecleaning  in  America  as 
“semi-annual  insanity.”  The  mania  for 
cleanliness  seizes  the  German  housewife 
three  times  a  year;  not  only  in  the 
Spring  and  Fall,  but  also  at  Christmas 
time.  Though  it  taxes  the  temper  and 
patience  of  the  housewife,  it  is  a  fitting 
preparation  for  this  glad  festival,  and 


carries  with  it  a  beautiful  lesson.  The 
hearth  is  swept  and  the  home  made 
fresh  and  clean  to  receive  the  Christmas 
guest.  So  our  hearts  Should  be  swept 
and  garnished,  punned  of  all  evil 
thoughts,  if  the  Christmas  joy  is  to  be 
received  in  them  and  the  Christmas 
peace  to  abide  there. 


A  Novel  Church  Fair. 

The  Woman’s  Home  Companion  de¬ 
scribes  a  very  successful  church 
fair,  which  consisted  of  an  indoor  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  street  fair,  such  as  many 
of  our  readers  are  familiar  with.  A 
mimic  repetition  of  the  street  fair  within 
the  armory  was  the  committee’s  new 
idea,  and  it  was  surprising  at  what  little 
expense  and  effort  this  was  carried  out. 
A  carpenter  divided  all  the  wall  space 
around  the  armory  into  booths  by  a 
skeleton  framework.  Those  intended 
for  exhibits  were  four  by  six  feet,  and 
were  rented  to  the  merchants  of  the 
town  undecorated,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  making  their  booths  attractive 
and  donated  liberally  to  the  committee. 

The  church  committee  reserved  the  re¬ 
maining  spaces  for  refreshment  booths, 
these  being  a  tea-bazaar  representing  a 
Japanese  tea-house,  a  coffee-room  hung 
in  rich  Oriental  effects,  a  homemade- 
candy  booth  presided  over  by  a  sprightly 
band  of  Brownies  (the  half-grown  boys' 
Sunday-school  class),  and  the  ice-cream 
and  cake  booth,  which  seemed  a  fairy 
dell  all  atwinkle  with  fairy  lights,  and 
enticing  the  passer-by  with  the  soft 
tinkle  of  a  mellow-toned  music-box.  The 
young  ladies  constructed  a  very  clever 
flower-booth  made  from  cardboard,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  quaint  Swiss  cottage,  with 
the  flower-girls  in  attendance  wearing 
the  Swiss  peasant  costume. 

Probably  the  most-frequented  booth, 
and  certainly  very  novel  for  all  its  ap¬ 
pearance  of  homeliness,  was  Aunt 
Dinah’s  kitchen  and  laundry,  made  ad¬ 
joining  booths.  In  the  first  was  placed 
a  good-sized  range,  but  built  up  around 
with  brick  to  simulate  an  old-fashioned 
bake-oven.  It  was  so  managed  that  the 
fire-box  was  turned  from  the  spectator, 
so  all  that  could  be  seen  was  Aunt 
Dinah  herself,  a  buxom  colored  woman, 
moving  between  an  immaculately  neat 
kitchen  table  and  the  oven  door,  mixing 
and  baking  the  most  appetizing  ginger¬ 
bread,  which  she  sold  piping  hot  from 
the  oven  for  a  penny  a  slice.  Next  door 
was  a  perfectly-fitted  laundry,  the  ex¬ 
hibit  of  a  leading  plumber,  where  Aunt 
Dinah’s  lively  twelve-year-old  daughter, 
Sweet  Cicely,  glibly  discoursed  on  the 
value  of  the  soaps,  starches,  kitchen- 
aprons  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
washing,  ironing  and  mending  she  had 
for  sale.  The  lemonade-stand  was  dec¬ 
orated  in  white  and  gold,  and  the  lemon¬ 
ade  served  in  pretty  glasses  from  a  mas¬ 
sive  punch-bowl  which  stood  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  beautiful  polished-oak  table. 
The  “Brownie”  candy  booth  was  deco¬ 
rated  with  Sheaves  of  corn,  and  in  one 
corner  an  industrious  “Brownie”  popped 
the  corn  while  you  waited.  The  doors 
were  open  every  afternoon  and  evening 
during  the  three  days,  and  an  orchestra 
made  plenty  of  music  at  night.  At  a 
certain  time  each  evening  the  curtain 
was  raised  and  ten  of  the  young  people 
gave  the  ever-popular  cake-walk,  so  that 
there  was  something  to  amuse  the  peo¬ 
ple  all  the  time. 

A  drawing  feature  of  the  street  fair 
was  the  parade  given  each  afternoon  at 
four  o’clock.  This  was  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  children  with  all  sorts  of  out¬ 
fits,  and  decorated  baDy-carriages,  bicy¬ 
cles  and  go-carts.  Heading  the  proces¬ 
sion  were  two  diminutive  policemen  six 
years  old,  with  helmets  and  clubs;  then 
came  the  king  and  queen  in  an  elab¬ 
orately-decorated  carriage  drawn  by 
boys;  this  was  followed  by  a  princess  of 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothling  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 
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India  in  her  sedan-chair.  The  Chrysan¬ 
themum  queen  was  a  pretty  little  blonde 
in  flower-bedecked  invalid-chair.  Carts 
and  wagons  were  decorated,  carrying 
out  designs  both  pretty  and  original. 
“Mother  Goose”  and  many  of  her  sub¬ 
jects  were  represented;  a  company  of 
militia;  a  clown  in  a  little  cart  drawn 
by  a  dog;  a  Klondike  outfit,  and  Uncle 
Sam  and  Farmer  Hayseed  with  his  wife 
Sal  were  constantly  bobbing  up  in  the 
throng.  Each  afternoon  the  sidewalks 
were  cleared  and  the  little  folks  given 
the  right  of  way.  Every  one  went  out 
to  see  them,  and  thus  the  street  fair  was 
well  advertised.  After  parading  the 
town  they  led  the  way  to  the  armory, 
decoying  the  crowd  with  them. 
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Candles 

Nothing  else  adds  so  much " 
to  the  charm  of  the  drawing 
room  or  boudoir  as  the  soft  ly  radi¬ 
ant  light  from  CORDOVA  Candles. 
Nothing  will  contribute  more  to  the 
artistic  success  of  the  luncheon, 
i  tea  or  dinner.  The  best  decorative 
~  candles  for  the  simplest  or  the 
most  elaborate  function— for  cot¬ 
tage  or  mansion.  Made  in  all  colors 
and  the  most  delicate  tints  by 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
and  sold  everywhere. 
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....The  pessimists  who  cry  that  all  the 
big  opportunities  are  gone  should  have 
heard  the  testimony  of  these  experienced 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In¬ 
variably  they  stated  that  the  richness  of 
their  resources  were  just  beginning  to  be 
known.  Diamond  fields  are  being  dis¬ 
covered,  gold  mines  are  yielding  more 
than  ever,  prices  of  timber  are  higher. 
It  would  seem  from  the  facts  which 
were  presented  that  the  world  has  really 
not  begun  to  grow  rich — Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post. 

_ True  chivalry  rests  on  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  dignity  of  man.  Because  a 
woman  is  a  woman,  because  in  every 
woman  dwells  the  divine,  it  is  that  she 
deserves  courtesy.  The  divine  in  me 
responds  to  the  divine  in  her,  and  ac¬ 
cords  to  that  divine  treatment  which  one 
equal  renders  to  another.  Good  man¬ 
ners  which  rise  to  the  height  of  courtesy 
depend  on  a  view  of  human  nature  un¬ 
known  a  few  centuries  ago,  when  men 
really  believed  what  the  priests  told 
them,  that  God,  the  Father  of  all  men, 
had  divided  them  not  only  into  saints 
and  sinners,  but  into  rich  and  poor, 
high-born  and  base-born,  that  every¬ 
one  must  be  content  with  the  place  as¬ 
signed  him,  that  what  was  right  for 
one  class  was  wrong  for  another. — 
Christian  Register. 

YIT’E  BUY  lamp-chimneys 
by  the  dozen  ;  they  go 
on  snapping  and  popping  and 
flying  in  pieces ;  and  we  go 
on  buying  the  very  same 
chimneys  year  after  year. 

Our  dealer  is  willing  to  sell 
us  a  chimney  a  week  for  every 
lamp  we  burn. 

Macbeth’s  “pearl  top ’’and 
“pearl  glass”  do  not  break 
from  heat ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass.  Try  them. 

Our  “Index”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
trophy  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


qeabmbo  IMPROVED  KNITTER 

WITH  RIBBING  ATTACHMENT. 

Knits  everything,  from  homespun 
or  factory  yarns, equal  tohand  knit¬ 
ting.  Cheap,  Practical,  81m  pie 
Illustrated  Instruction  teaches 
you  all  aboutit.  Only  machine 
made  with  RIBBING  ATTACH 
M  E  N  T.  Ahead  of  all  competitors 
r  .  _  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mod 
tti  for  agents.  Plain  and  ribbed  samples  free.  Address 
J-  'Me  GEARHART,  CLEARFIELD.  PA 


we're  emptying  the  shelves 

and  it’s  being  done  at  a  loss. 

Odd  lots  and  surplus  lines  of 
Silks,  Dress  Goods,  Black  Goods 
and  every  other  department  in 
the  store,  being  cleared  out  abso¬ 
lutely. 

1899  business  far  surpassed  all 
records  —  won  with  goods  and 
prices. 

Hence  broken  lots  and  parts  of 
lines  more  numerous. 

Price  has  power — and  reduced 
prices  being  used  with  a  vigor 
never  before  attempted. 

75c.  and  dollar  Dress  goods, 

50c. 

Splendid  all-wool  Dress  goods 
25c.,  35c. 

See  what  fine  Black  goods 
underprice  50c.,  75c. 

And  silks  for  waists,  gowns, 
petticoats  and  linings — and  rich 
beautiful  evening  silks. 

A  shelf-emptying  that  means 
business.  Goods  and  prices  to 
prove  it. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


Dyes  for  Rag  Carpets. 

DIAMOND  DYES  MAKE  COLORS  THE 
SUN  CANNOT  FADE. 

They  Do  the  Most  Dyeing  for 
the  Least  Money. 

When  you  dye  rags  or  yarns  for  carpets  and 
rugs,  you  want  colors  that  will  hold  till  the  goods 
are  worn  out.  Diamond  Dyes  are  the  only  pack¬ 
age  dyes  that  will  make  such  colors. 

For  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  be  sure  to  get  the 
special  fast  dyes  for  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  and 
for  wool,  the  fast  wool  dyes,  and  you  will  have  the 
brightest,  fastest  colors  there  are. 

If  you  use  dyes  that  claim  to  color  both  cotton 
and  wool  with  the  same  dye,  you  run  the  risk  of 
spoiling  your  goods,  or  of  getting  colors  that  will 
fade  right  out.  They  may  dye  cotton,  but  they 
will  only  stain  wool.  Diamond  Dyes  will  always 
give  satisfaction. 

J if~  Sample  card  of  colors  and  direction  book  for 
home  dyeing  mailed  free  on  request.— Wells,  Rich¬ 
ardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt 
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KASIJjY  KARNKII  BY  LADIES,  GIRLS  and  ROYS 

taking3  orders  per  day  for  each  of  our  Brands 
of  Soaps,  Perfumes,  etc.  Particulars  &  Catalog 
of  premiums.  Bicycles.  Watches,  (’apes,  3tc., 
sent  free.  K.  Parker,  806  (Hinton  Si.,  Chicago. 


A  COMPLETE  SEWING  OUTFIT 

of  high-grade  Needles  and  Pins  for  family  use. 
Great  variety.  Very  useful.  Send  10c.,  and  we  will 
forward  G.  II.  Ho. brook  Jr.  70  W. 50th  St..  Nevr  York 


The  Singer  No.  15. 


Sold  on  Instalments. 


DOUBLE  LOCK-STITCH. 

OSCILLATING  SHUTTLE. 

A  sewing-machine  specially  adapted  for  high¬ 
speed  operation,  producing  greatest  quantity  of 
fine  stitching,  and  requiring  least  effort  by  the 
operator.  Has  unusually  large  bobbin  for  lower 
thread  and  finest  adjustment  in  all  mechanical 
movements.  Greatest  range  of  work  and  lightest 
running  lock-stitch  sewing-machine  in  the  world. 
Every  genuine  machine  carries  the  trade-mark. 

You  can  try  one  Free.  Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 


SINGER  SEWING-MACHINES  ARE  MADE  AND  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

OFFICES  IN  EVERY  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  ARB  OUTLOOK. 

FRUITS.— Receipts  of  apples  are  light, 
but  there  Is  quite  a  stock  on  hand,  and 
trade  Is  moderate.  There  Is  but  little 
business  in  grapes.  The  market  for  cran¬ 
berries  shows  a  firmer  tone. 

BEANS.— Receipts  are  light,  and  there  Is 
but  little  promise  of  export  trade.  Most 
of  the  jobbers  are  not  Inclined  to  stock  up 
at  present,  and  buying  Is  confined  mainly 
to  small  lots  to  keep  up  an  assortment. 

VEGETABLES.— Irish  potatoes  are  in 
good  demand;  sweets  active  and  higher, 
with  light  offerings.  Choice  onions  sell 
well.  Cabbages  are  scarce  and  high. 
Spinach  is  scarce.  A  few  barrels  from 
Baltimore  sold  at  J1.50  to  $2. 

EGGS.— Arrivals  are  not  heavy,  and 
there  has  been  a  fairly  close  clearance  of 
fresh  goods  of  late,  but  receivers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  any  material  increase  in  the 
supply  will  cause  a  break-  in  prices,  and 
indications  of  larger  shipments  on  the  way 
have  given  the  market  a  weaker  tone. 

BUTTER.— The  market  is  very  firm.  Sup¬ 
plies  are  coming  forward  slowly,  and  the 
demand  is  sufficient  to  take  all  of  the  offer¬ 
ings.  A  few  exceptional  lots  of  western 
creamery  sold  for  27%  cents,  but  there  is 
no  general  disposition  to  advance  previous 
quotations.  Dairy  half-firkins  are  in  mod¬ 
erate  supply  and  firmly  held  at  25  cents. 
June  creamery  is  firm,  and  fresh  factory 
quiet. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  firm  and  a  shade 
higher.  Passage  wheat  decreased  2,400,000 
bushels.  This  leaves  only  19,600,000  bushels 
afloat,  which  is  the  lowest  record  for  this 
season  for  many  years.  Corn  is  in  heavy 
demand  by  feeders,  and  the  results  of  thid 
are  shown  in  the  increased  average  in 
weight  of  cattle  received  at  the  Chicago 
market  the  past  month.  Trade  in  oats  is 
light  and  prices  fairly  steady.  Barley  is 
in  better  demand,  both  for  feeding  and 
malting.  Buckwheat  is  scarce  and  high. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  December  30,  1899. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  lb.. 

Western,  firsts  . 

Western,  seconds  . 

State,  extras  . 

State,  firsts  . 

June,  extras  . 

June,  firsts  . 

State  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fresh  finest  . 

Half  firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Tubs,  seconds  . 

Western,  imitation  extras . 

Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 

Imitation  creamery,  seconds... 

Factory,  June,  extras . 

Factory,  fresh,  extra . 

Factory,  fresh,  firsts . 

Rolls,  Western  . 


21  @ 
23  @ 
21  @ 

17  @ 
17%@ 

18  @ 
16  @ 


28 

27 

25 

28 
27 

26 
25 


26 

25 

23 

23% 

22 

19 
18 

20 
18% 
20 


CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  small,  Fall 

made,  fancy  . 

Small,  Nov.  finest . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Large,  Fall  made,  fancy . 

Large,  Nov.  choice . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  prime . 

Part  skims,  large,  prime . 

Full  skims  . 


EGGS. 


QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF 

State,  Pa.  and  nearby,  average 

best,  per  doz .  23  @  24 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  best..  —  @  23 

Fair  to  good .  21  @  22 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  ch...  21  @  22 


QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK 
West’n,  good  quality,  30-doz.  cs.4  80 

Poor  to  fair,  30-doz.  case . 4  20 

Southern,  poor  to  good,  per  cs.  .4  20 
Refrigerator,  early  packed,  lsts.  14 

Fall  packed,  per  doz .  16 

Good,  30-doz.  case . 3  60 

Fair  to  good,  30-doz.  case . 2  70 

Fresh  dirties,  prime,  30-doz.  cs.3  60 
Refrigerator  dirties,  per  30-doz.. 2  70 
Limed  eggs,  prime,  per  doz .  14 


@5  10 
@4  65 
@5  10 
@  15 
@  17 
@3  90 
@3  20 
@4  00 
@3  15 
@  15 


FRUIT— EVAPORATED. 


Apples,  extra  fancy . 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . 

Prime  . 

Low  grades  . 

Chops  . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Sun-dried,  quarters  . : . 

Sun-dried,  sliced  . 

Apricots,  boxes,  per  lb . 

Bags,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  boxes.. 

Bags  . 

Peeled  ,  per  lb . 

Raspberries  . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . 

Spitz,  bbl . 

Ben  Davis,  bbl . 

King,  bbl . 

Winesaps,  bbl . 

Smith,  cider,  bbl . 

Greening,  bbl . 

Spy,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy, 

per  bbl . 

Early  black,  bbl . 

Pro  fa  . . . 

Jersey,' per  crate . 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

5 

1 

1 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator . 

No.  2  delivered . . . . 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  . . 

Jfo.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat. 


11  4 

P  12% 

8%i 

P  9% 

7  %4 

P  8% 

6%I 

P  7 

5  | 

i  6 

1%4 

P  1% 

1%<§ 

)  1.30 

5  <£ 

i>  6 

P  6 

13%! 

i>  18 

13  4 

p  15 

8%4 

P  10 

8 
17 
13  @ 


9% 

25 

14 


50  <S>3  00 
50  @3  60 
75  @3  50 
75  @3  25 
25  @3  50 
25  @2  00 
50  @3  00 
75 .  @3  00 

00  @7  00 
00  @6  00 
50  @1  75 
50  @1  65 


Corn,  No.  2  delivered . 

No.  2  in  elevator . 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat . 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat.... 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

No.  3  white . 

Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf. 
No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y... 
State  &  Jersey,  c.  1.  f.,  track.. 

Rye  flour,  fair  to  choice . 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c.  i. 

f.,  N.  Y . 

Feeding,  c.  L  f.,  N.  Y . 


39%4 
39%tf 
41%4 
42 

31%« 

31  ' 

56%d 

59  @  — 
57  @  — 
10  @3  50 


48  (i 
43%« 


53 

44 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  80  @  82% 

No.  2  .  70  1$  75 

No.  3 .  62%(§  67% 

Clover  .  65  ©  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  70  @  75 

Straw,  rye  .  70  @  75 

Oats  .  45  @  50 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz .  75  @  — 

Poor  to  fair,  per  doz .  25  @  60 

Cucumbers,  No.  L  per  doz . 1  50  @2  00 

No.  2,  per  doz .  50  @1  00 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  lb...  15  @  40 
Tomatoes,  per  lb .  10  (£0  20 


Radishes,  round,  per  100  bunches.l  50  @2  00 
Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches.... 2  00  @4  00 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Calves,  veals  .  6  @  9 

Low  grades  .  2%@  3% 

Sheep  .  3  @  4% 

Lambs  .  6%@  6% 

MEATS-COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Calves,  prime  .  —  @11 

Fair  to  good .  8  @  10 

Common  .  5  @  7 

Grassers  .  4  @  6 


MILLFEED. 


City  bran  . 17  00@17  50 

Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton.. 16  75@17  00 

To  arrive,  bulk . 16  50@17  00 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  ton _ 17  00@20  50 

Sharps,  ton . 17  OOCa-20  00 

Red  Dog  . 18  50@20  00 

Mixed  feed,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton... 18  00@19  16 
Linseed  oil  meal  to  arrive  and 

spot  . 27  50@  — 

Cottonseed  meal  . 26  00@  — 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 4  00  @5  25 

Maine,  Hebron  . 1  75  @1  85 

L.  I.,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

State  &  West’n,  in  bulk,  180  lbs.l  50  @1  87 
Jersey,  round  sorts,  pr.,  per  btn.l  37  @1  75 

Giant,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  37  @1  50 

Inferior,  per  bbl . 1  25  @  — 

Sweets,  Cumberland  County, 

cloth  tops  . 2  75  @3  50 

So.  Jersey,  double  heads . 2  25  @3  00 


POULTRY-LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  7%@  8 

Fowls,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  5  @  5% 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Ducks,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Geese,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  25 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 


Dry  Packed. 

Turkeys,  nearby,  fancy,  per  lb..  11%' 

Nearby,  good  to  prime . 

Ohio  &  Mich.,  fancy . 

Ohio  &  Mich.,  fair  to  good . 

West’n,  iced,  good  to  prime.... 

Old  hens  . 

Old  toms  . 

Poor  . 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  lb .  14 

Phila.,  mixed  weights .  10 

Pa.,  mixed  wghts,  dry-picked.  10 
Pa.,  mixed  weights,  scalded.. 
Chickens,  Western,  dry-picked, 


fancy  . 

-  @ 

9 

Western,  scalded,  fancy . 

9  @ 

— 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

8  @ 

8% 

Western,  poor  . 

Fowls,  State  and  Pa.,  good 

to 

6%@ 

7% 

prime  . 

-  @ 

8% 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

-  @ 

8 

Western,  poor  . 

6%@ 

7% 

Chickens  &  fowls,  West’n,  Iced. 

7  @ 

7% 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

-  @ 

6 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large. 

lb. 

17  @ 

18 

Phila.,  medium  weights .  14  @  15 

Phila.,  small  and  slips .  12  @  13 

Western,  large  .  13  @  14 

Western,  small  and  slips .  11  @  12% 

Ducks,  nearby,  prime .  11  @  12 

Western,  prime  .  10  @  11 

Western,  poor  .  7  @  8 

Geese,  nearby,  prime .  10  @  11 

Western,  prime  .  9  @  10 

Western,  poor  .  6  @  8 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  wh.,  doz.2  50  @2  75 

Dark,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

Culls,  per  doz .  50  @  75 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 


Black  bear  . 

Cubs  and  yearlings 

Otter  . 

Beaver,  large  . 

Medium  . 

Small  . 

Silver  fox  . 

Cross  fox  . 

Red  fox  . 

Gray  fox  . 

Fisher  . 

Wolf  prairie  . 

Timber  . 

Wolverine  . 

Lynx  . 

Wild  cat  . 

House  cat,  black.. 

Marten,  dark  . 

Pale  . . 

Skunk,  black  . 

Half-striped  . 

Long-striped  . 

Striped  . 

White  . 

Raccoon  . 

Opossum,  large  ... 

Medium  . 

Small  . 

Rabbit  . 

Mink  . 

Muskrat,  Winter  .. 

Fall  . 

Kits  . 


15  00(£ 

p  25  00 

5  004 

p  10  00 

7  ooi 

P  900 

6  006 

P  7  00 

4  004 

j)  5  00 

2  00| 

j>  3  00 

50  004 

1)150  00 

8  004 

0  25  00 

2  504 

i)  3  50 

854 

i  1  00 

6  004 

i  10  00 

f>  1  10 

2  004 

P  3  00 

6  004 

P  8  00 

3  004 

i)  4  00 

t>  75 

254 

f)  #  » 

6  004 

P  10  00 

3  004 

i  4  00 

1  404 

p  1  60 

854 

P  1  00 

754 

i>  80 

554 

v  60 

254 

P  30 

754 

P  90 

p  45 

224 

P  25 

104 

i>  15 

14 

V  •  •  • , 

1  754 

i>  2  25 

114 

P  12 

84 

P  10 

24 

P  4 

No  ice  here  yet.  Boys  have  not  had  an 
hour’s  skating.  We  have  nearly  all  our 
currants  trimmed.  They  show  much  more 
than  usual  number  of  fruit-buds.  Yester¬ 
day  shipped  1,000  strawberry  plants  south 
to  a  dealer  for  his  Winter  trade.  This  is 
unprecedented.  w.  d.  b. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y, 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula 
of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Ca¬ 
tarrh,  Asthma  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections; 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility 
and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  llaving  tested  its 
wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases, 
and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering,  1  will  send 
free  of  charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  Ger¬ 
man,  French  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  pre¬ 
paring  and  using.  Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with 
stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  NoYKS  820  Powers' 
Riock,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


“I  have  found  your  Bronchial  Troches 
most  useful  for  hoarseness  and  colds.”  Pbof. 
L.  Ricci,  Queens  College,  London,  Eng. 


BROWN’S  limm 


Troches 


08  BOSTON 

Sold  in  boxes  only— Avoid  imitations. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

129  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


lame 

■  Poultry, 

1  Mnshrooms, 

Furs, 

1  Calves, 

I  Nnts, 

Ginseng, 

I  Spring  Lambs, 

I  Live  Quail. 

JELLIFFE.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 


BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  2ti  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


F.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

COMMISSION  HAY  and  STRAW 

Write  for  Quotations. 


MORE  MONEY 

copy  POULTRY  MONTHLY,  F.  H 
Editor,  108  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


FROM 

YOUR 


How  ?  8end 


HENS!  for  free 

VALENTINE, 


DM  AT  A  r  It?  rO  Oxford,  O.  Headquarters  for 
•  ill.  iUnulL  VUi,  Magie  Poland  Chinas.  Estab’d 
over  50  years.  8ix  pigs.  7  mos.  old  weighed  325  lbs. 
each.  Have  shipped  our  swine  to  9  foreign  countries, 
and  sold  4,000  In  8  yean  .  Send  for  Price-List  of  1900. 


JOHNSON’S  EARLY 


Excellent  Shipper.  The  best  early  Straw  berry  in 
ex  stence.  Send  for  my  circu'ar. 

O.  A.  JOHNSON,  Upper  Fairmount,  Md. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Subscribers  wh®  have  something  to  sell 
or  buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  in¬ 
vited  te  make  their  case  known  in  this 
column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants  will 
also  be  Inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be 
four  cents  a  word,  each  insertion;  cash 
should  accompany  the  order.  This  column 
will  make  and  save  money  for  the  farmers 
who  use  It  and  watch  it. 


For  Sale. — Second-hand  Cream  Sep¬ 
arator,  cheap.  Hand  or  power. 

H.  H.  LYON,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Turkeys. — We  have  a  few  Bronze  and 
one-eighth  wild  Toms  left.  Price,  $2  and  $3  each. 
CARSON  &  SONS,  Rutland,  Ohio. 


Wanted. — Men  to  earn  §60  a  month 

selling  Nursery  Stock.  Write  us  to-day.  Highland 
Nursery  Co.,  197  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 


A  Good  Farm,  near  city  of  70,000  in¬ 
habitants.  to  rent  or  on  shares;  none  better  for 
Truck  or  Fowls;  would  keep  eight  head  of  stock;  all 
tools.  Address  OPPORTUNITY,  this  Office. 


Wanted — A  situation  as  manager  or 
overseer  on  a  farm  or  ranch,  either  stock  or  grain. 
Thirty  years’  experience.  Can  furnish  the  best  of 
references.  Address  Box  15,  Mumford,  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  for  SALE-Good  land,  good 
neighbors,  schools  and  churches  convenient.  Mild, 
healthy  climate,  free  from  extremes  of  both  heat  and 
cold.  Low  prices  and  easy  terms.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue.  R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  (inc.)  Richmond,  Va. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

That  big  family  paper.  The  Illustrated  Weekly,  of 
Denver.  Co  o.  (founded  1890)  will  be  sent  10  weeks  on 
trial  for  10c.;  clubs  of  6,  50c.;  12  for  $1.  Special  offer 
solely  to  Introduce  It.  Latest  mining  news  and  Illus¬ 
trations  of  scenery,  true  stories  of  love  A  adventure. 
Ad.  as  above  A  mention  Thi  R.  N.-Y.;  stamps  taken. 


Do  you  want  to  go  South  ?  If  so, 
write  to-day  for  our  Journal,  free. 
It  tells  you  about  our  great  Chi- 
cora  Colony  and  the  finest  of  land 
for  trucking,  fruit  and  stock  rais¬ 
ing  ;  the  land  of  figs  and  tea. 
Land  $5  per  acre.  Houses  built 
and  sold  on  $5  monthly  payments. 
Cheap  excursions  weekly.  D.  L. 
Risley,  211  South  Tenth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Seed  Potatoes  &  Early 

Marvels  of  the  20th  century. 
Catalogue  free.  The  George 
W.  P.  Jerrakd  Co.,  Caribou,  Maine. 


Brass  Band 

Instruments.  Drums,  Uniforms 
«k  Supplies.  Write  for  catalog.  445 
illustrations.  FREE;  it  gives  Mu¬ 
sic  and  Instructions  for  Nr"  Msnds. 

LYON  &  HEALY, 

30  Adams  8L,  CHICAGO. 


|^|  k  UB  Recitations.  Dialogues  and  other  en- 
Kl  B  I  ^  te  tainment  books.  Catalogue  free. 
*  Dramatic  Pub.  Co  ,  Chicago. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOB  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  gee  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  se.llng 
IK  doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mall  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 
i  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 
BLUINE  CO.  500  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


The  Levin  Pruner. 


This  is  the  best  pruner  that  has  yet  been  made.  It  will  cut  one-half  inch  dry 

branch.  It  is  made  of  the  best 
steel,  and  cuts  smooth  and  clean 
as  a  knife,  hut  faster  and,  of 
course,  easier.  It  is  an  article 
that  every  person  who  owns  a 
tree  or  shrub  or  vine  needs.  We 
have  secured  a  new  lot  at  a  bar¬ 
gain,  and  can  furnish  them  to 
subscribers  now  at  50  cents  each, 
postpaid  ;  or  with  one  new  subscription  and  25  cents  extra  ;  or  we  will  send  it  free 
for  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscriptions. 


The  Tip-Up  Pistol. 


No  need  to  say  much  about  this  little  weapon 
It  is  Stevens  make,  and  all  right  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  Full  nickel-plated  3%  inch  barrel.  In 
two  calibers,  22  or  30.  Price,  $2.50.  We  will 
send  it  and  one  new  yearly  subscription  for 
$2.40 ;  or  free  for  a  club  of  six  yearly  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1  each. 


The  Stevens  Favorite  Rifle. 

This  is  probably  the --5s 
most  popular  weapon  STEVEHS  FAV0R,TE  N9 17 

in  general  use.  It  is 
strong,  well-made, 
accurate  and  safe. 

The  barrel  is  22  inches  long  and  detachable.  In  cleaning,  the  cloth  may  he  inserted 
at  one  end  and  drawn  out  at  the  other,  and  this  without  taking  the  rifle  apart.  It 
has  a  shot  gun  butt.  The  action  has  a  casehardened  frame  and  solid  breech  block. 
It  is  made  for  the  Long  Rifle,  25  Stevens,  and  32  Long  Rifle  cartridges.  The  weight 
is  4  )4  pounds.  The  price  of  this  rifle  is  $6.  We  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of  16 
yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each;  or  for  a  club  of  four  at  $1  each,  and  $3  extra  money. 


1900 
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Publisher’s  Desk. 


In  our  subscription  work  December 
was  a  record-breaker.  Just  one  day  we 
fell  a  little  short  of  the  record  for  cor¬ 
responding  day  last  year.  Every  other 
day,  from  first  to  last,  showed  a  gain 
over  last  year,  ranging  from  25  to  40 
per  cent.  We  feel  a  little  proud  of  this 
showing,  and  wish  to  thank  those  good 
friends  who  have  contributed  to  the  re¬ 
sult.  We  feel  especially  thankful  to 
those  who  have  sent  along  a  new  name 
with  their  own  renewals.  I  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  print  any  letters  this  week,  but 
as  I  write  the  following  letter  comes 
from  a  New  York  subscriber,  for  whom 
we  had  done  a  little  favor  in  the  way  of 
collecting  an  account  from  a  city 
dealer: 

We  thank  you,  but  we  feel  that  some¬ 
thing  more  substantial  is  due  you,  and  In¬ 
close  $5  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  five  years. 

J.  W.  MERRIFIELD. 

That  is  the  true  principle  of  coopera¬ 
tion.  It  is  along  the  same  line  as  send¬ 
ing  a  new  name.  It  helps  build  up  the 
paper,  and  makes  it  stronger  to  help 
you.  It  is  my  idea  that  a  farm  paper 
falls  short  of  its  mission  unless  it  does 
more  than  give  technical  information 
about  the  growing  of  crops  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil.  The  farm  paper  should 
be  the  organ  of  the  farmer  in  everything 
that  affects  the  farmer’s  interest.  That 
is  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  purposes  to  be, 
and  we  want  those  who  help  increase 
its  scope  and  usefulness  to  feel  that  it 
is  at  their  service. 

The  rose  Ruby  Queen  will  be  sent  to 
1900  subscribers  who  apply  for  it, 
whether  the  subscription  is  sent  us  di¬ 
rect  or  through  other  sources. 

A  club  of  four  at  $1  each  secures  your 
own  paper  free,  and  rose  to  all. 

We  will  send  cash  terms  to  club  rais¬ 
ers,  if  you  will  get  up  a  club. 

If  you  take  more  papers  than  one. 
send  us  a  list,  and  we  will  quote  you  a 
price  to  save  you  money.  We  send  you 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  any  one  of  these 
papers  for  price  named: 


Thrice-a-week  World . $1.65 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  .  1.65 

Weekly  N.  Y.  Tribune .  1.30 

Youth’s  Companion  .  2.50 

McClure’s  Magazine  .  1.90 

Atlanta  Constitution  .  1.65 

Farm  Poultry  .  1.65 


Send  one  new  subscription,  with  fl, 
and  we  will  send  you,  post-paid,  a  choice 
of  any  one  of  these  books: 


Business  Hen  . 40 

The  Nursery  Book . 50 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture . 1.00 

Popular  Errors  about  Plants .  1.00 

Landscape  Gardening  . 50 


As  an  experiment,  several  farmers  in  Es¬ 
sex  County  have  raised  this  year  a  little 
patch  of  broom  corn.  One  man  had  just 
one  acre  planted  and  from  this  he  cut  1,500 
pounds,  which  he  sold  at  five  cents  a  pound, 
or  $75,  and  he  had  besides  65  bushels  of 
seed,  which  makes  excellent  food  for 
horses,  cattle  or  poultry.  It  is  probable 
that  the  acreage  will  be  considerably  in¬ 
creased  in  1900,  although  the  present  ab¬ 
normal  prices  for  broom  corn  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  maintained.  To-day  (De¬ 
cember  20),  farmers  are  still  plowing  in 
Essex  County,  and  steamers  are  still  run¬ 
ning  on  Lake  Erie,  which  last  year  at  this 
time  was  one  solid  mass  of  ice.  Tobacco 
has  not  been  so  largely  planted  here  this 
year  as  last,  and  the  crop  is  not  nearly  so 
large,  so  that  better  prices  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  H.  T.  T. 

Harrow,  Ont. 

Profitable  Farming. — In  regard  to  my 
farming  operations,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
raise  enough  of  anything  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand.  First  came  strawberries;  at  the 
end  of  the  season  there  were  three  orders 
for  each  quart,  then  followed  raspberries, 
which  were  a  very  short  crop  here,  conse¬ 
quently  in  good  demand.  Then  followed 
blackberries,  which  were  in  good  demand 
from  start  to  finish.  Early  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  started  at  12  cents  per  dozen  for  corn, 
and  $1  per  bushel  for  potatoes,  and  held  up 
at  that  price  for  a  long  time.  Potatoes  are 
still  in  good  demand  at  about  60  cents  pet- 
bushel.  I  sold  my  onions  at  $1,  turnips  at 
40  cents,  tomatoes  from  60  to  SO  cents  per 
bushel.  Hay  is  a  big  crop  here,  and  is 
bringing  $10  per  ton  readily.  Corn  will 
yield  from  40  to  60  bushels  per  acre,  and  is 
selling  at  35  cents,  with  farmers  holding  for 
higher  prices.  I  sold  a  small  lot  of  fat 
hogs  in  August  at  $4.25  per  100  pounds;  they 
are  now  difficult  to  sell  at  $3.25  per  100. 
Apples  have  rotted  very  badly;  my  York 
Imperials  are  keeping  nicely,  and  will  bring 
fancy  prices  in  a  few  days.  If  there  is  a 
man  out  of  work  in  this  county,  he  is  a 
man  who  does  not  want  to  work. 

Moore’s  Hill,  Ind.  g.  w.  h. 


Market  Briefs. 

We  are  here  in  this  great  market.  Yon  ship  goods 
here.  Yon  can  ship  to  better  advantage  If  you  know¬ 
how  and  when  to  do  It.  We  will  try  to  tell  yon. 
We  must  know  what  you  want.  Ask  questions  We 
will  try  to  answer  them. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

GAME.— The  season  for  grouse,  quail  and 
partridges  ends  this  week,  as  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1  it  is  unlawful  to  offer  these  birds  for 
sale  in  the  New  York  market.  Those  who 
have  stocks  on  hand  are  doing  their  best 
to  clean  them  out,  and  prices  are  rather 
weak  and  irregular.  Rabbits  are  in  large 
supply  and  offered  at  18  to  20  cents  per  pair. 

POCKETBOOK  CRUSHERS.— Hothouse 
strawberries  now  sell  for  $3.50  per  basket, 
containing  about  14  moderate-sized  berries. 
This  is  25  cents  apiece.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  sales  are  not  large.  There 
are  some  California  and  Florida  berries  on 
the  market  now.  They  are  of  fair  size,  but 
full  of  green  spots  and  not  at  all  inviting  in 
appearance.  The  prices  range  from  50 
cents  to  $1  per  pint  basket. 

SOUTHERN  VEGETABLES.— For  the 
past  week  the  supply  has  been  limited,  and 
most  of  the  offerings  of  such  poor  quality 
that  low  prices  had  to  be  accepted.  Any¬ 
thing  fancy  was  taken  quickly  at  high  fig¬ 
ures.  Lettuce  has  been  bringing  a  fair 
price  for  some  time,  but  the  demand  has 
fallen  off  for  the  last  few  days,  and  many 
shipments  have  been  sold  at  figures  that 
cut  off  all  profits.  Florida  tomatoes  are 
showing  inferior  quality.  Eggplants  are 
scarce. 

MISUSING  CUSTOMERS.— A  man  ‘told 
me  that  he  recently  went  into  a  fancy  fruit 
store,  expecting  to  buy  something.  See¬ 
ing  several  varieties  that  were  new  to  him, 
he  asked  one  of  the  clerks  a  few  questions 
about  them.  The  clerk,  though  apparent¬ 
ly  not  busy,  became  impatient  and  brusque¬ 
ly  inquired  if  he  wished  to  buy  anything. 
The  man  quite  naturally  concluded  that  he 
did  not.  Human  nature  is  apt  to  resent 
such  an  attempt  to  force  a  sale.  The  in¬ 
tending  customer  walked  out  of  the  store, 
and  probably  will  not  go  there  again.  Of 
course,  it  is  necessary  for  storekeepers  to 
protect  themselves  against  bores,  yet,  when 
there  is  no  rush  of  customers,  a  clerk 
ought  to  be  willing  to  answer  a  reasonable 
number  of  reasonable  questions.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  salesman  should  be  able  to  show 
goods  in  such  a  manner  that  he  will  often 
turn  possible  customers  or  mere  onlookers 
into  actual  buyers.  At  any  rate,  he  should 
not  antagonize  those  who  Intend  to  buv 
something  when  they  get  ready.  Such 
clerks  are  scarecrows  for  customers  and 
ruinous  to  business. 

THINGS  ARE  NOT  ALWAYS  WHAT 
THEY  SEEM.— Buyers  of  baled  hay  have 
often  realized  this.  Men  who  would  scorn 
to  cheat  a  neighbor  out  of  half  a  dollar  will 
stuff  bales  of  hay  with  dirt,  stones  and  all 
sorts  of  rubbish.  One  man  pressed  several 
large  stones  with  the  hay,  but,  unfortunate¬ 
ly  for  him.  the  weigher  of  the  bale,  who 
had  not  seen  the  dishonest  trick,  marked 
the  man’s  name  on  also.  The  buyer 
learned  where  the  shipper  lived,  boxed  up 
the  rocks  and  sent  them  back  by  express 
charges  collect.  Formerly,  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  put  wooden  slats  lengthwise  of  the 
bale  at  each  edge.  These  made  places  to 
mark  the  weight  and  gave  the  seller  a 
chance  to  work  in  wood  at  the  price  of  hay. 
The  slats  were  split  from  logs  of  Black 
oak,  which  is  nearly  as  heavy  as  iron  when 
green.  The  limit  of  weight  for  a  bale  was 
supposed  to  be  15  to  20  pounds,  but  often 
it  exceeded  25.  Knotty  timber  was  used, 
and  sometimes  a  knot  as  large  as  a  young 
teakettle  would  be  worked  in,  the  most  of 
it  being  covered  with  hay.  Buyers  pro¬ 
tested  against  getting  a  lumber  yard  with 
every  bale,  and  much  of  the  hay  is  now 
pressed  without  sticks  or  with  only  one. 
Apple  shippers  who  used  to  send  fruit  to 
this  market  “faced”  with  fine  apples,  while 
the  center  of  the  barrel  was  filled  with 
culls,  have  learned  that  this  scheme  does 
not  pay  in  the  long  run,  but,  according  to 
a  Canadian  paper,  this  practice  is  being 
carried  on  to  an  alarming  extent  by  shippers 
from  there  to  England.  In  some  cases 
barrels  have  been  stuffed  with  old  clothes 
and  boots,  hay,  kindling  wood  and  other 
trash.  This  paper  says  that  the  export 
trade  is  in  danger,  and  that  there  is  need 
of  strict  legislation  to  compel  the  packer 
to  put  his  name  and  address  on  each  barrel. 
Reliable  people  build  up  a  good  trade,  and 
then  some  selfish,  short-sighted  mortal 
comes  along  and  upsets  it.  Probably  he 
goes  on  the  principle  (or  want  of  principle) 
of  some  dealers  in  this  city,  who  never  ex¬ 
pect  to  sell  to  the  same  person  more  than 
once,  and  do  their  best  to  beat  him  on  the 
first  deal.  w.  w.  h. 

THE  FLOWER  TRADE.— There  was  a 
very  large  demand  for  flowers  and  plants 
this  Christmas,  especially  the  latter,  and 
stiff  prices  were  maintained  generally.  The 
demand  for  flowering  plants  at  Christmas 
has  been  increasing  for  several  years,  this 
season  showing  a  special  demand  for  Aza¬ 
leas.  Ordinarily  the  greatest  demand  for 


Azaleas  has  been  at  Easter,  but  it  is  now 
evident  that  Christmas  sales  will  be  an 
important  feature.  Several  plants  are 
often  arranged  in  an  ornamental  basket, 
the  price  on  such  baskets  varying  with  size 
and  quality.  One  arrangement  of  several 
fine  Azalea  plants  in  a  basket  was  quoted 
at  Christmas  at  over  $150.  Among  cut 
flowers,  American  Beauty  roses  went  up  to 
$30  a  dozen  at  Christmas;  carnations  of 
familiar  varieties  but  fancy  quality  $4  a 
dozen.  It  is  confidently  asserted  in  the 
trade  that  at  Easter  lilies  will  be  scarcer 
and  dearer  than  for  several  years,  owing 
to  a  shortage  of  bulbs,  both  from  Bermuda 
and  Japan,  which  has  disappointed  many 
large  growers. 

MILK  MATTERS.— Milk  producers  who 
supply  the  New  York  City  market  are  get¬ 
ting  restless  in  regard  to  the  doings  of  the 
Pure  Milk  Company,  which  was  expected 
to  receive  milk  a  month  ago.  The  financial 
agents  of  the  company  have  filed  a  charter 
in  the  State  of  Delaware,  but  no  other  of¬ 
ficial  progress  has  been  made.  However, 
it  is  stated  that  those  back  of  the  company 
have  made  contracts  for  real  estate  to  open 
depots  for  receiving  milk,  and  Secretary 
Coon  has  Issued  a  circular,  stating  that  the 
Pure  Milk  Company  would  be  prepared  to 
begin  business  January  1.  It  looks  now 
as  though  another  extension  of  time  would 
be  necessary.  The  committee  report  that 
they  have  met  with  numerous  difficulties, 
and  that  the  capitalists  have  not  acted  as 
promptly  as  was  expected.  The  promoters, 
who  have  been  treating  with  the  commit¬ 
tee,  are  working  at  the  organization  of  the 
Pure  Milk  Company.  As  we  understand 
it,  the  members  of  the  committee  have  no 
part  in  the  organization  work,  and,  having 
completed  the  preliminary  agreements, 
must  await  the  final  action  of  the  promo¬ 
ters.  The  committee  promise  to  see  that 
the  company  is  on  a  sound  financial  basis 
before  any  milk  is  delivered.  There  seems 
to  be  nothing  left  but  to  wait  patiently  the 
further  action  of  the  backers  of  the  new 
company. 

A  man  dragged  by 
a  wild  horse  would 
cut  himself  loose  if  he 
could.  He  would  not 

have  his  flesh  bruised  and  torn  for  a  min¬ 
ute  if  he  could  prevent  it.  But  many  a 
man  is  dragged  along  by 
disease  when  he  might  ^ 
just  as  well  be  well. 

The  man  who  is 
losing  flesh  and  vi¬ 
tality — who  is  worn- 
out,  run-down,  tired  j* 
all  the  time — is 
on  the  road  to 
death.  He  is 
holding  out  an 


invitation  to  disease.  Consumption 
comes  by  neglect.  Heart  disease  is  a 
growth  from  other  disorders.  Nervous 
prostration  doesn’t  come  in  a  day. 

Take  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  at  the  first  sign  of  failing  health 
and  you  will  seldom  be  very  sick.  The 
“  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ”  is  the  best 
blood-maker — flesh-builder — nerve-vital- 
izer.  It  frees  the  body  from  all  disease 
germs.  It  invigorates  the  whole  diges¬ 
tive  system  and  strengthens  heart,  lungs 
and  brain.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
grateful  patients  have  testified  to  its 
value. 

George  H.  Belcher,  Esq.,  of  Dorton,  Pike  Co.. 
Ky.,  writes:  “Thirteen  years  ago  I  was  wounded 
by  a  ball  passing  through  my  lung.  I  had  a 
bad  cough  almost  ever  since  with  shortness  of 
breath;  the  slightest  change  of  weather  would 
cause  the  cough  to  be  so  bad  I  would  have  to  sit 
up  in  bed  all  night.  A  few  months  ago  I  began 
using  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery, 
and  now  can  eat,  sleep  and  work,  and  I  feel  like 
a  new  man." 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser  sent  for  21  one-cent  stamps  to  cover 
mailing  only.  Cloth  binding  ,31  stamps. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS, 


VINES.  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
best  varieties  for  Northern 
Planters.  Abo  Seed  Corn  and 
potatoes.  For  anything  in  nursery  stock,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  consult  our  catalog,  sent  free. 

COB  k  CONVERSE,  Box  U,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls. 


JUST  OUT. 

The  annual  price-list  of  Call’s  Nurs¬ 
eries  is  now  ready  for  our  readers,  and 
all  who  are  wishing  to  set  fruit  trees 
this  year  will  do  well  to  send  for  it.  If 
you  wish  to  secure  the  best  and  health¬ 
iest  trees  that  can  be  grown,  write  them 
for  price-list.  Hundreds  of  our  leading 
Fruit  Growers  write  that  the  finest  Fruit 
trees  that  they  have  ever  seen,  were 
received  from  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O. 
They  make  a  specialty  of  dealing  direct 
with  the  Farmers, 


BUY  THE  BEST. 

If  you  want  the  best  low-down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  Is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material;  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels ;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles ;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.  The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  In  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  In  red  and  varnished.  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup¬ 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4,000  pounds 
anywhere.  Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


BRAND  NEW 

_ TINNED  STEEL 

ROOFING 


$2.00  per  Square  of  10x10 
feet,  or  100  Square  Feet, 

CABBY  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  Of  ALL  KW»6 
OF  MtWAANDISt  AN#  MAT F- RIAL  SOUGHT AT 
SflCRirfA'.RtCtlVtRY'AN#  TRUSTEES  ' MU*. 

Write  For  Free  CaUlogne  No.  51 

On^Vleejirtl^^OJlier*^ 

oiicago  noose  wrecking  co.. 

WEST  35Trr.  &  IRON  STS.. 
(MILAM- 


Turn 

Your 

Glass 


throw  its  penetrating  rays  on  to  the  merits  of 

Veterinary 

Pixine 

and  you’ll  find  it  absolutely  the  most  marvelously 
effective  cure—  the  most  harmless  but  positive 
and  permanent  remedy— ever  produced  for  the 
healing  of  gall  sores  and  scratches  on  horses,  or 
for  any  sore  or  skin  disease  on  horse,  cow,  sheep 
or  dog.  It  is  an  antiseptic,  penetrating,  healing 
ointment.  Universally  indorsed  by  every  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeon,  Horseman,  Liveryman  and  Farmer 
who  have  ever  given  it  a  trial.  Once  used  makes 
it  indispensable. 

PRICF  J  2-oz.  box,  .  35c.  |  At  Druggists  or 
J  I  H-lb.  box,  .  50c.  (mailed  postpaid 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


BIRD  &  CAGE 
ANGORA  CAT 

We  will  give  away  6080  Animals, Canary  Birds, 
Mocking  Birds,  Bullfinches,  Parrots,  etc..  Dogs, 
A  ngora  Cats,  Aquariums,  Gold  Kish,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Rabbits,  Pigeons,  Guinea  Pigs,  Monkeys.  Squirrels, 
etc.,  together  with  fancy  cages.  We  mean  exactly 
what  we  say.  We  will  send  you  a  pair  of  beautiful 
Angora  Cats  now  all  the  rage,  birds  with  cage  or  any 
other  animal  you  may  want.  We  have  been  breed 
ing  for  years,  and  li  ive  a  line  stock  of  animals  that 
we  are  going  to  give  away  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

We  Start  You  In  Business 

want  animals  raised  for  ns  as  the  demand  is  greater 
than  the  supply  and  with  difficulty  we  have  reserved 
6080  auimals  for  breeding  purposes,  to  he  distributed 
free  to  those  who  answer  this  advertlsemeni,  and  we 
start  you  in  a  paying  business  and  put  you  in  the  wav 
of  making  money  without  you  investing  one  cent. 
Genuine  Angora  Cats  are  worth  from  #25.00  to  #100.00 
each  and  these  animals  are  easy  to  raise.  No 
money  to  send,  simply  act  at  once,  write  us  to  day 
and  be  one  of  the  6080  to  get  a  flue  Song  Bird  or  Par¬ 
rot  with  cage,  a  beautiful  pair  of  Genuine  Angora 
Cats,  a  complete  Aquarium  with  fish,  shells  and 
plants.  When  you  wr.tesend  the  names  of  ten  people 
who  own  either  a  horse,  or  a  dog,  or  a  cat.  or  a  bird, 
or  chickens  or  some  other  animal.  Give  the  name  of 
your  nearest  express  office  and  say  what  animal  or 
aquarium  you  want  and  it  will  he  sent  exactly  ac¬ 
cording  toouroffer.  You  will  havenothlng  whatever 
to  pav.  We  pay  express  charges.  This  advertise¬ 
ment  means  exactly  what  It  says  and  is  simply 
an  enterprising  plan  to  increase  our  business 
capacity.  Address  DEPT.  10 

ANIMAL  WORLD,  127  E.  23d  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
dally  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  155  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
Thb  Rubai  Nbw-Vobsbb,  one  year,  lor  #!.#§. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  ENSILAGE. 

There  are  a  good  many  farmers  who 
think  that  they  cannot  spend  the  time 
or  money  to  attend  farmers’  institutes 
or  dairy  meetings;  they  say  that  they 
don’t  got  their  money’s  worth.  The 
trouble  is  too  often  that  they  do  not 
use  their  ears  and  their  heads  when  they 
do  attend,  and  go  back  home  and  do  just 
as  they  did  before.  At  the  Winter  meet¬ 
ing  of  our  State  Dairymen’s  Association, 
one  of  the  speakers  told  of  feeding  ap¬ 
ple  pomace.  We  had  seen  lots  of  it  go  to 
waste,  but  had  never  thought  of  feeding 
it,  although  we  feed  all  our  “cider”  ap¬ 
ples  to  the  cows.  Feed  was  scarce  this 
Fall,  and  we  made  arrangements  with 
one  cider  mill,  a  mile  away,  to  take  all 
the  pomace,  and  secured  a  lot  from  an¬ 
other  mill  free.  We  commenced  by  feed¬ 
ing  about  10  pounds  a  day,  and  increased 
to  35  or  40  pounds. 

Perhaps  you  will  ask,  Do  the  cows 
like  pomace,  and  is  it  safe  to  feed  35 
pounds  per  day?  We  say  yes.  They  like 
pomace,  soon  become  accustomed  to  it, 
and  are  as  greedy  for  it  as  for  ensilage. 
It  seems  to  agree  with  them,  and  our 
cows  have  never  done  better  than  this 
Fall.  We’ve  had  surplus  milk  to  sell, 
while  many  of  the  milkmen  have  had  to 
buy.  If  the  weather  is  very  warm,  and 
the  pomace  gets  sour,  it  will  have  a 
tendency  to  bloat,  but  feeding  the  grain 
with  the  pomace  will  stop  this.  An  in¬ 
telligent  feeder  will  have  no  ti*ouble  in 
feeding  it.  We  took  the  pomace  as  fast 
as  made,  about  a  load  of  3,000  or  3,500 
pounds  every  other  day.  Get  it  as  fresh 
as  possible,  but  if  you  can  get  a  lot  at 
one  time,  and  cannot  feed  as  fast  as 
you  wish,  you  can  fill  a  silo  with  it  the 
same  as  corn.  As  soon  as  we  filled  our 
silos  with  corn  we  had  to  begin  feeding, 
as  feed  was  scarce,  but  we  stopped  the 
ensilage  as  soon  as  the  pomace  came. 
We  found  35  pounds  of  pomace  giving  us 
as  good  results  as  a  bushel  of  ensilage, 
so  that  pomace  this  year  saved  us  from 
50  to  60  tons  of  ensilage,  and  figuring 
ensilage  at  $2.50  per  ton,  we  are  in  an 
even  $100  for  attending  a  dairy  meeting 
and  acting  on  a  sensible  suggestion. 
Thousands  of  dollars  in  feeding  value 
have  gone  to  waste  the  past  Fall  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  when  most  farmers  need  all  the 
feed  they  can  obtain.  Pomace  contains 
1.4  per  cent  protein,  nearly  as  much  as 
corn  ensilage,  and  by  good  authority  is 
said  to  be  as  easily  digestible. 

Connecticut.  h.  g.  Manchester. 


THE  FEEDING  VALUE  OF  WHEY. 

If  skim-milk  is  worth  25  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  feeding  hogs,  with  corn  at  40 
cents  per  bushel,  what  is  whey  trom  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  worth  for  the  same  purpose? 
The  whey  is  to  be  fed  warm  when  drawn 
off  curd.  J.  p.  w. 

Kerrmoor,  Pa. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average 
analyses  of  the  three  substances  named. 
These  figures  are  the  number  of  pounds 
of  digestible  nutrients  in  100  pounds  of 
the  original  substance: 

Total 
pounds  of 
digestible 

Pro-  Carbohy-  nutrients 
tein.  drates.  Fat.  in  100. 


Whey  . 0.8  4.7  0.3  5.8 

Skim-milk  . 2.9  5.2  0.3  8.4 

Corn  . 8.0  66.2  4.3  71.3 


In  this  table  it  is  assumed  that  the 
whey  from  cottage  cheese  is  of  the  same 
composition  as  whey  from  Cheddar 
cheese,  although  the  former  may  be  less 
rich  in  fat  and  richer  in  protein.  If  the 
digestible  nutrients  in  each  food  are 
considered  of  equal  value  per  pound,  we 
then  have  a  basis  of  comparison.  With 
skim-milk  at  25  cents  per  100,  each 
pound  of  digestible  nutrients  would  be 
worth  very  nearly  three  cents,  at  which 
rate  the  value  of  the  whey  would  be 
about  17 y2  cents  per  100  pounds. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  the  value  of 
whey  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  corn 
at  40  cents  per  bushel,  we  find  the  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  to  be  worth  one  cent 
per  pound,  or  5.8  cents  for  the  food  sub¬ 
stance  in  100  pounds  of  whey,  which  is 
more  nearly  the  correct  value  than  the 
previous  calculation.  The  difficulty  is 
that  too  high  a  value  is  placed  on  the 
skim-milk.  Experienced  feeders  rarely 
assign  it  a  value  of  more  than  20  cents 
per  100  pounds,  w'hile  15  cents  is  nearer 
the  average  value  given.  With  skim- 
milk  at  the  last-named  price,  the  value 
or  whey  would  be  about  10  cents  per 
100  pounds,  which  is  liberal. 


A  TYPICAL  OLEO  ARGUMENT. 

“Where  ignorance  is  bliss  ’tis  folly  to 
be  wise,”  would  seem  to  be  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  writer  of  an  article  in  a  re¬ 
cent  number  of  the  National  Provisioner 
on  Butter  Inconsistencies.  He  appears 
to  think  that  the  farmer  receives  only  a 
nominal  value  for  his  crude  milk  when 
manufactured  into  butter,  and  that  the 
profits  are  400  per  cent  to  the  middle¬ 
man.  Says  he:  “The  butter  interests 
hold  up  the  hand  of  horror  at  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  .08  worth  of  stock  being  made 
into  an  .18  retail  butterine  product.  .  . 
Our  dairy  friends,  in  their  beneficence 
of  sentiment,  are  not  in  the  least 
shocked  at  the  fact  that  .08  worth  of 
milk — the  farmer  being  paid  the  .08  for 
his  barnyard  milk — is  manufactured  into 
a  .31  retail  product,  having  a  residue  of 
skim  stock  sufficient  to  help  fatten  quite 
a  herd  of  porkers  at  the  dairy  pigstye.” 
This  same  article  quotes  from  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  creamery  in  which  it  says 
“Farmers  get  2%  cents  per  gallon  for 
milk  on  a  five-per-cent  butter-fat  test,” 
or  the  farmer  gets  .08  for  the  milk  to 
produce  one  pound  of  butter.  These 
figures  seem  ridiculous  to  an  intelligent 
man.  The  great  bulk  of  creamery  but¬ 
ter  in  New  York,  as  in  other  States,  is 
manufactured  at  a  fixed  price  per  pound, 
usually  from  2J4  to  3%  cents,  and  the 
farmer  gets  the  remainder;  if  New  York 
quotations  are  25  cents,  the  creamery 
will  get  23  to  24  cents,  and  the  farmer 
20  to  21  cents  net.  The  average  milk  of 
New  York  will  require  about  22  pounds 
of  milk  for  one  pound  of  butter,  averag¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  average  price  of  but¬ 
ter  for  the  past  year  was  about  20  cents; 
this  would  give  the  farmer  .077  per  gal¬ 
lon  for  his  milk. 

The  inconsistency  of  this  article  is 
also  shown  by  its  conclusion,  when  it 
says  that  “No  wonder  dairies  are  mul¬ 
tiplying,  and  the  covetous  eye  bulges 
with  greed.”  The  creamery  business  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “dairies”  has  succeeded  as  a 
financial  scheme  only  when  wisely  and 
economically  managed,  as  the  writer 
knows  from  many  years’  experience  and 
observation.  The  only  commendable 
)  feature  of  these  oleo  advocates  has  been 
their  persistent  misrepresentation.  They 
have  associated  so  long  with  their  pro¬ 
duct,  which  has  always  masqueraded 
under  the  color  and  semblance  of  an¬ 
other  product,  pure  and  wholesome,  that 
they  now  partake  of  its  essential  fea¬ 
ture.  H.  E.  COOK. 


Is  the  Tamworth  hog  too  slow  in  matur¬ 
ing?  This  complaint  is  made  by  some  of 
the  Australian  farmers. 

Fresh  cow’s  milk  is  selling  for  $4  a  quart 
in  the  Klondike.  This  is  enough  to  make 
the  projected  milk  trust  feel  very  small. 

Ex-President  Shattuck,  of  the  New 
York  Dairymen,  thinks  he  has  solved  the 
problem  of  abortion  in  the  dairy.  He 
bought  a  ?4  can  of  a  patent  abortion  cure 
for  $3  from  an  agent  who  made  the  low 
price  simply  to  introduce  it.  He  corked  it 
up  tight  and  put  it  away  in  the  corn  crib, 
and  has  not  had  a  case  of  abortion  since. 
Of  course,  the  inference  was  that  he  at¬ 
tributed  the  exemption  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  medicine. 


The  Agricultural  Department  has  been 
experimenting  with  a  new  cattle  food, 
made  by  grinding  dry  corn  stalks,  leaves, 
tops,  and  all,  to  a  powder,  which  is  mixed 
with  blood  or  molasses,  and  then  pressed 
into  cakes  by  a  hydraulic  press.  For  feed¬ 
ing  the  substance  is  broken  up  and  mixed 
with  water.  It  is  said  that  this  food  will 
be  particularly  valuable  for  our  cavalry 
in  the  tropics.  It  can  be  prepared  at  a 
minimum  cost  in  Cuba  and  the  South, 
where  thousands  of  tons  of  low-grade  mo¬ 
lasses  are  wasted  annually,  and  where 
cane  refuse  could  take  the  place  of  corn 
stalks.  The  cost  of  making  the  food  cakes 
is  estimated  at  $10  to  $12  a  ton,  and  their 
nutritive  value  is  estimated  at  $22  to  $25. 

Selling  Carves.— With  the  price  of  veals 
and  other  products  there  are  enough  of 
our  neighbors  who  desire  our  young  calves 
if  we  do  not  wish  to  make  veal  of  them 
ourselves,  but  with  the  advanced  price  of 
milk  we  let  them  go  at  about  10  days’  old. 
Our  milk  goes  to  the  Borden's  works,  and 
as  the  milk  is  not  taken  until  that  time 
we  keep  the  calf  10  days  or  two  weeks, 
when  we  have  a  ready  market  here,  as 
there  are  shippers  who  will  take  them  at 
any  time.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  calf 
is  raised  around  here  at  this  time  of  year; 
yet,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  young  stock 
in  this  locality.  c.  d.  m. 

Guilford  Center,  N.  Y. 


Spavins,  Ringbones,  Splints,  Curbs,  and 
I  Forms  of  Lameness  Yield  to 


Works  thousands  of  cures  annually.  Endorsed  by  the 
best  breeders  and  horsemen  everywhere,  l'riri'.  ?i:  .lx 
for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family"  use  it  has  no  equal 
Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  also 
“A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  the  book  free,  or  address 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY,  EN0SBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

k  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 


The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Itemoves  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TUB  LAWRENCE-WILHAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 

immmmammmmmmmmmmBKmmmmm 


nrroi  DCTQ!  DCCOI  and  how  to  MAKE  MONEY 
DlLu!  DLLu!  DILo!  with  them  as  taught  by 
GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE.  It  is  a  haudsome  illustrated  mag- 

in  nr  and  we  send  free  sample  capy  with  liiiok  on  Bee  Culture  aud 
Hook  on  Bp©  Supplies  to  all  who  name  this  paper  in  writing. 

-he  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.  -  MEDINA  OHIO. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockekels.— None  better 
Write  wants.  Ralph  Woodward. New  RocheLle,  N.  Y 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenlx,  R.  I. 


For  Sale  —  Registered  two-year-old 
Short-horn  Bull.  For  fu’ther  particulars  and  price 
address  CHAS.  BUCHAN,  Seneca  Castle,  Oniario 
County,  N.  Y. 


no  rilRThAIP sa?  they  never  before  r«- 
UL/ll  UUOlUittLUO  Ceived  as  tine  stock  at  such 
low  prices  as  we  are  making  to  close  our  herd  out. 
Write.  F.  H.  OATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  8heep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  8eed  Wheat,  $2;  Rye,  II; 
best  In  the  world;  bags  free. 


Say,  Roosters  are  $1  Only. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas  Cockerels,  bred 
from  Prize-winning  strains.  One  trioof  young  Rose- 
Comb  B.  Minorcas,  16.  Catalogue.  Shall  Sell  at  once. 
No  time  to  bother  with  them.  Swine  and  Potatoes 
C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  oreeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlet  and  prices  free.  Light  Brahma 
cockerels  $1  apiece.  C.  K.  RECORD,  I’eterboro,  N.Y 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

It.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE. 

Heavy  milking  cows,  fine  Heifers  and  richly-bred 
Bulls,  ready  for  service,  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
high  quality  considered.  Write  now,  state  just  wbat 
you  want,  to  DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor.  O. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Sheep — Oxfords,  Shropsllires,  South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Pipe— 
Bcrkshires.  Poland-Chirtas,  Chester 
Whites,  Yorkshires.  Catalogue  free. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


iReg  Poland  Chinas. Berk- 

f shires  &  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
1  Rigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
fakln.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Hoars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  hard  times  prices  and  free 
circular.  Hamilton  &Co.,  Kosenvick,  Chester  Co  ,  Pa 


Large  English  berk- 
shires.  Young  boars  ready 
for  service.  Sows  already  bred 
Young  stock  of  either  sex,  all 
sired  by  Baron  Lee  IV  45448,  & 

Baron  Lee  XIII  48282. Address 
8.  W.  SOLENBEHGKR,  Box  193,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Dana’s 


ScEAR  labels 


stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  consecutive 
numbers.  I  supply  forty  recording  associations  and 
thousands  of  practical  farmers,  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Samples  free.  Agents  \V  tinted. 

C.  II.  DANA,  ,  -4  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  II. 


,  Heesen's  < 
FEED  COOKER 

DID  IT 


We  know  our  Stock  Feed  Cooker 

is  far  the  best  for  the  practical  farmers  ; 
hence,  we  want  to  send  you  .free,  a  valu¬ 
able  little  treatise  on  cookers  and  what 
they  should  be.  We  claim  the 

Heesen  Feed  Cooker 

is  superior  to  all  others  in  economy  of 
cost,  fuel  and  repairs  ;  durability, 
convenience,  simplicity,  quickness  of 
heating  and  quality  of  feed. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  and 
absolute  full  measure.  Seven 
sizes — -is  to  70  gals.  Sold  only 
direct  from  factory  to  farmer. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO., 

28  High  St.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


.  .Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

*rnd  Set*  in  «Ump*  to  pay  pontage  on  descriptive  caC- 
tktflrae  4*0  »tyle*  of  single  and  double  oak-tamied 
Leather  Horne**  to  select  from,  Sold  direct  to  the 
•oaeamey  At  wholesale  price. YY*  can nwwummP 

KiNG  Harness  company.  Mfr$. 

212  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


C00KERcaves 


EUREKA  STEAM  FEED 

X  to  M  your 
■corn  and  other  feed. 
Makes  mouldy  hay,  straw  and 
corn  stalks  sweet  and  digestible. 
ENABJ.ES  you  to  make 
STOCK  FOOD  OF  POTA¬ 
TOES  AND  NEARLY  EV¬ 
ERYTHING  RAISED.  Made 
of  heavy  boiler  steel.  Tested 
to  100  lbs.  hydraulic  pres¬ 
sure.  Only  500  for  sale.  Cash 
price,  $21.50.  Saves  you  at 
least  30  per  cent.  Order 
now.  Write  for  FREE  cat¬ 
alogue  of  Buggies,  Cutters, 

Harnesses,  Tank  Heaters, 

Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cutters,  Horse 


and  other 


Powers,  Washing  and  Sewing  Machines,  Household! 
articles,  <S-c.  Write:  CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO.,! 
KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


bv  cooking  the  other  half.  Experienced  feeders  know 
that  this  problem  works  out  to  a  surety.  This  is  not 
the  only  gain  in  cooking  feed  however.  All  cooked 
feed  is  digested  by  the  animal  economy,  and  none 
of  it  passes  through  whole.  Young  things  grow  more 
rapidly  and  mature  stock  fatten  more  quickly  on 
cooked  feed. 


lined  with  steel  plates,  with  special  gal va...^.. „n 
100  pals,  capacity.  We  publish  a  FREE  BOOK  ON  FEED  COOKING  which  te  1 
about  these  and  deals  extensively  with  the  subject  o*.  stock  teedinpr*  feendlorit. 

ELECTRIC  WHEELCO.,  BOX  88.  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 


Lump  on  Cow’s  Throat. 

I  have  a  valuable  Jersey  cow,  six  or 
seven  years  old,  with  a  lump  coming  on 
the  jaw  or  throat.  I  think  it  is  from  eat¬ 
ing  straw  and  chaff  around  a  straw  stack. 
She  breathes  with  difficulty,  has  good  ap¬ 
petite,  and  is  in  good  order.  She  is  natu¬ 
rally  greedy  about  her  food.  Will  this 
lump  break  and  heal,  or  what  should  t 
best  do?  It  began  with  difficult  breathing 
right  away  after  ttirhing  her  on  the  straw, 
thckrell,  Neb.  p.  s. 

The  swelling  and  difficult  breathing 
might  be  dhe  to  a  tumor  or  abscess 
formed,  or  the  result  of  ail  injury,  to 
tubercular  deposits,  or  to  actinomycosis. 
A  more  definite  description  or  a  per¬ 
sonal  examihation  would  be  necessary 
to  enable  me  to  give  a  definite  opinion. 
I  can  only  suggest  that  you  call  a  com¬ 
petent  veterinary  surgeon  to  examine 
and  treat  the  Case. 

Stringhalt,  Colic  and  Bots  in  Horses. 

1.  What  is  a  remedy  for  stringhalt  in  a 
horse?  He  is  six  years  old,  and  not  badly 
affected.  2.  What  is  a  good  remedy  for 
colic  in  horses?  3.  What  treatment  may 
be  given  for  bots  in  horses?  j.  w.  ir. 

Payne’s  Depot,  Ky. 

1.  There  is  no  known  satisfactory 
remedy  for  stringhalt.  A  few  cases 
have  been  relieved  by  a  surgical  opera¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  not  generally  practiced. 

2.  An  effective,  safe  remedy  to  relieve 
the  pain  of  colic  in  horses,  is  one  ounce 
each  sulphuric  ether  and  sweet  spirits 
of  niter,  given  as  a  drench,  in  a  half 
pint  of  cold  water.  Repeat  every  hour, 
or  oftener,  if  necessary,  until  the  animal 
is  relieved.  If  there  are  indications  of 
constipation,  and  there  is  no  fever,  an 
active  purgative  (as  one  ounce  each 
aloes  and  ginger)  should  be  given  early, 
and  followed  by  a  laxative  diet  until 
the  bowels  move  freely. 

3.  I  know  of  no  remedy  that  will  re¬ 
move  bots  without  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
moving  the  lining  of  the  horse’s  stom¬ 
ach.  Two  or  three  ounces  oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine  well  shaken  up  in  a  pint  of  raw 
linseed  or  sweet  oil,  and  administered 
on  an  empty  stomach,  will  remove  some 
of  the  young  bots  early  in  the  Fall,  but 
hardly  this  late  in  the  season.  Bots,  as 
a  mile,  are  comparatively  harmless,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  sustain  the  horse 
by  a  generous,  nutritious  diet,  and  wait 
for  the  bots  to  pass  away  next  Spring. 

Indigestion  and  Colic  in  a  Colt. 

I  have  a  Spring  colt  that  has  been 
troubled  with  colic  or  something  of  that 
nature.  It  has  had  three  attacks  within 
the  past  four  months.  The  first  came  on 
while  the  mare  and  colt  were  in  clover,  and 
each  time  since  it  became  sick  in.  the  Held, 
though  I  never  turned  it  in  the  clover 
again.  I  have  had  two  veterinarians  treat 
the  colt.  The  first  said  that  it  was  colic; 
the  second,  stomach  and  kidney  trouble. 
The  third  time  the  first  doctor  treated  the 
colt,  and  then  said  the  trouble  was  acute 
indigestion.  While  sick  the  colt  rolls  at 
most  continually,  and  turns  its  head,  look¬ 
ing  toward  its  right  side.  The  only  time 
it  will  lie  quiet  is  when  it  lies  straight  on 
its  back.  Each  time  the  attack  lasted  five 
or  six  hours.  The  colt  is  fed  clover,  hay 
and  one  quart  of  oats  three  times  a  day. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  as  a  preventive? 

I  asked  the  veterinarian  who  had  treated 
it  twice  if  there  was  any  way  to  prevent 
the  attack.  He  said  that  the  best  thing 
I  could  do  was  to  get  rid  of  the  colt  the 
first  chance  I  had.  But  I  could  not  sell 
such  a  colt  with  a  clear  conscience,  with¬ 
out  telling  the  buyer  about  it.  and,  of 
course,  that  would  spoil  the  sale.  b.  b. 
Waterloo,  Ind. 

The  colicky  attacks  are  evidently  due 
to  indigestion.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
such  attacks  is  by  care  in  feeding,  with 
a  course  of  tonics  to  improve  the  diges¬ 
tion.  If  the  colt  is  given  a  little  extra 
attention  for  a  few  months  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  outgrow  the  trouble.  Give  one  of 
the  following  powders  in  his  feed  night 
and  morning:  Subnitrate  of  bismuth 
and  powdered  nux  vomica,  of  each  two 
ounces;  ginger,  four  ounces;  gentian, 
eight  ounces;  mix  and  divide  into  32 
powders.  Keep  a  box  of  salt  where  the 
colt  can  lick  it  at  will.  Do  not  overfeed, 
especially  in  coarse  fodder,  and  allow 
a  few  roots  or  other  succulent  food  to 


keep  the  bowels  moving  freely.  A  hand¬ 
ful  of  ground  flax  seed  two  or  three 
times  daily  in  the  feed  would  be  excel¬ 
lent.  Always  water  before  feeding,  and 
do  not  allow  more  than  eight  quarts  at 
one  time. 

Retention  of  Urine  in  a  Horse. 

What  is  the  best  treatment  for  a  horse 
subject  to  retention  of  urine?  h.  r. 

Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 

In  general,  warm  water  injections  per 
rectum,  a  mustard  poultice  over  loins, 
and  ounce  doses  of  sweet  spirits  of  niter, 
will  prove  beneficial.  Without  knowing 
the  cause  or  character  of  the  retention, 
more  specific  treatment  cannot  be  ad¬ 
vised.  Retelition  might  be  due  to  wide¬ 
ly  differing  causes;  Any  peculiar  symp¬ 
toms  attending  the  retention,  as  well 
as  to  whether  the  Urine  is  scanty  or  sim¬ 
ply  utiduly  retained  in  the  bladder, 
should  have  been  given.  If  you  will 
write  again,  givifig  such  facts,  I  can 
answer  more  definitely. 


Frozen  Poultry. — The  National  Pro- 
visioner  says  that  the  shipping  of 
chilled  or  frozen  poultry  has  not  been  a 
success.  For  some  reason  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  poultry  in  cold  storage 
as  well  as  beef  or  mutton.  The  carcass 
of  the  fowl  seems  to  be  too  damp,  and 
above  freezing  temperature,  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  develop  mold  and  decay. 
There  ought  to  be  a  good  business  done 
in  exporting  frozen  poultry,  but  until 
some  new  process  can  be  devised,  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  a  success. 

Rice  Bran. — Several  years  ago  we 
spoke  of  the  immense  quantities  of  rice 
bran  and  rice  polish  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Louisiana.  These  are  by¬ 
products  in  the  preparation  of  rice  for 
the  market.  The  limited  quantities  of 
these  rice  products  are  sold  for  feeding, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  them  seem  to  be 
considered  of  little  value.  Analysis 
shows  them  to  be  nearly  equal  to  wheat 
bran,  and  experiments  just  made  at  the 
North  Carolina  Station  indicate  that 
they  are  fully  equal  to  wheat  bran  in 
feeding  value,  although  sold  for  several 
dollars  a  ton  less.  It  is  a  shame  that 
cattle  growers  have  neglected  this  ex¬ 
cellent  source  of  cattle  food.  Dealers 
have  tried  to  introduce  a  mixture  of 
cotton  hulls  or  cotton  meal  at  the 
North,  but  with  poor  success,  because 
our  dairymen  soon  found  that  the  cot¬ 
ton  hulls  were  little  better  than  our 
ordinary  straw.  In  the  rice  bran  and 
polish  we  have  a  useful  food,  and  it  is 
strange  that  some  one  has  not  intro¬ 
duced  it  for  sale. 

Cattle  Inspection.— One  feature  of 
the  Michigan  system  of  cattle  inspection 
seems  to  us  well  worthy  of  general  in¬ 
troduction.  In  that  State  the  various 
dairies  supplying  milk  are  inspected  at 
intervals,  and  reports  are  printed  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  of  their  condition. 
Every  month  the  State  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sioner  prints  his  report,  giving  the 
name  and  address  of  the  farmer,  and  in 
plain  terms,  the  condition  of  the  dairy. 
If  the  barn  is  dirty  and  unsanitary,  the 
public  is  told  of  it.  If  the  cows  are 
clean  and  the  drainage  is  perfect,  that 
also  is  Stated ;  if  the  water  supply  is 
bad  the  public  is  told  of  it.  We  fully 
believe  that  there  is  far  more  danger  to 
the  public  in  dirty  and  filthy  stables 
than  in  tuberculous  cows.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  milk  dairies  inspected, 
and  a  better  thing  to  have  the  results 
published  where  all  can  read  them. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  effect  of 
printer’s  ink  as  one  of  the  best  anti¬ 
dotes  for  public  abuse.  Take  the  adul¬ 
terators  and  food  frauds;  they  can  stand 
a  fine,  and  keep  right  on  with  their  busi¬ 
ness,  but  when  their  disgraceful  record 
is  put  before  the  people,  with  full  name 
and  address,  they  will  soon  get  out  of 
business,  or  do  honest  work.  Let  the 
public  know  just  where  their  milk 
comes  from.  Don’t  throw  all  the  odium 
upon  the  good  old  cow,  but  show  up  the 
man  who  takes  care  of  her,  if  he  does 
not  give  her  a  fair  chance. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “Alpha  "  and  “Baby  "  Separators. 
First — Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles — Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Bare  110  per  oow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  |  NEW  YORK. 


(y  Your  Roughly' 

^  proportions  of  fat,  carbohydra^*ed 
Always  employ  some  highly  G1rL,f)ouhds 
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fatteneth  his  cattle.”  Successful!  ^ 
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iQ]lAKER  DAIRY  FEE P 


Clover  H,„Sf,CCimen  Balanced  Ration  ds 

Corn  s i^y . 10  pounds  I  Gluten  Feed...-  •  Sounds 

°  Storve'' . 5  pounds  I  Quaker  Dairy  Feed  6  pouna 

Calculated  for  a  cow  of  1,000  pounds  live  weight. 

^i?jy7)rm/Ury  F«^dlnff-An  Invaluable  book,  containin|Scicn 

every’ v  iri  .f  rl,22et*  rations,  including  every  form  of  *o  ?  ‘ £  c 
Wp^stpaidSn  request.  Sc.ent.fic  adv 

SCIKVCE  I»K,*T.,  THE  AMERICA  N  OKKEAL  CO.. 
^  Monailnock  Bldtr..  111 


BIG  BANK  ACCOUNTS  FROM  LITTLE  SAVINGS  GROW  : 

It  is  due  to  the  daily  savings  made  by 

The  Improved  United  States  Separator 

that  it  is  so  popular  with  its  users  and  that  its  sales 
are  increasing  so  rapidly. 

'The  following  are  some  of  the  ways  it  saves  : 

It  saves  more  cream  because  it  leaves  less  in  the  skim  milk, 

It  saves  time  and  labor  because  it  separates  faster  and  easier. 
It  saves  repair  bills  on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity 
and  durability. 

I  or  these  and  other  reasons  more  fully  explained  in  onr  catalogues, 
which  arc  free,  no  one  can  afford  to  buy  any  other  make. 

Remember ,  eve  furnish  et  complete  line  of  Dairy  anil  Creamery  Apparatus . 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Mortgage  Lifters 

That’s  what  dairymen  call  our' light  run¬ 
ning  hand  separ¬ 
ators,  because  they 
increase  the  yield  of 
butter  about  25  per 
cent,  and  improve 
the  quality,  which 
means  higher  prices. 
We  guarantee  the 

Empire 
Cream 
Separator 

to  run  with  less  power  than  any  other  of 
the  same  capacity.  Skims  cleanest  in 
every  test. 

Six  sizes  of  hand  separators,  $40  and  up. 
Illustrated  catalogue,  free.  Aoents  wanted 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J 


The  Cowy  Odor 

which  is  so  prominent 
in  much  of  the  dairy 
butter,  and  which  is 
so  offensive  to  many 
people  is  the  result  of 
dirt:  real  fine  dirt  that 
can’t  be  strained  out. 
The  Little  Giant 
Separator  takes  out 
all  the  dirt,  produces 
a  perfect  flavor  and 
greatly  increases  the 
product.  It  is  the  saf¬ 
est,  easiest  cleaned, 
and  requires  less  repairs  than  any  small 
Separator  made.  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Canal  and  Washington  Sts.,  Westchester,  Pa., 

CHICAGO.  U.  8.  A. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

p™ek.  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y 


THE 

WILLARD  KNAPP 
Cow  Tie 

Insures  Cleanliness 
Health  and  Profit,  and  is 
the  most  durable  device  for 
fastenng  cows.  We  have 
never  hud  a  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomer.  We  quote  below  a 
sample  letter  from  a  user. 

From  James  H.  Webb,  Spring  Glen  Farm  New 
Haven,  Conn.:  “  We  have  just  completed  one  dozen 
stalls,  using  your  ties  and  following  your  plan.  We 
are  going  to  equip  another  barn  with  them,  and  want 
20  more  immediately.” 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials  from  the  best 
dairymen. 

WILLARD  H.  KNAPP  &  CO., 

404  Groton  Street,  Cors laud,  N.  Y. 


WILDEK’S 

Swing  Stanchion 

Improvement  over  Smith's. 

Steel  latch;  Automatic 
lock.  Adjusts  itself  when 
open  so  animal  cannot  turn 
it  In  backing  out.  Safest 
and  Quickest  FASTkNiNG 
made. Send  for  testimonials 
J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


Top  Prica  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color— 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

THATCHER  MF8.  CO.,  Potsdam,  H.Y. 


If  Ynil  Wick  know  how  to  raise  CALVES 
II  IUII  TT  1311  cheaply  and  successfully  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W.  BAR  WELL,  Waukegan  Ill 


(Newton’s  Patent.) 

Every 
Dehorner 
Guaranteed 

.  .  THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  them  or  v&rite 

II.  II.  BROWN  MFG.  CO..  -  -  1UJCATCB,  ILL. 
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Humorous. 

There  was  a  spinster  named  Soux, 
Whose  age  was  past  thirty-toux, 

Who  received  a  pink  billet-doux, 
Expressing  inclination 
Toward  annexation, 

And  without  hesitation 
She  wired,  “I'm  waiting  for  youx.” 

— Chicago  News. 

“Do  you  believe  that  man  and  wife 
are  one?”  “Yes.  Usually  the  man  is 
benevolently  assimilated.” — Puck. 

“They  tell  me  you  have  had  some 
money  left  you,”  said  Brown.  “Yes,”  re¬ 
plied  Smith,  sadly,  “it  left  me  long  ago.” 
— Credit  Lost. 

“They  call  clambakes  now  Dewey 
breakfasts.”  “Why  so?”  “Stupid!  be¬ 
cause  they’re  eaten  between  shells.” — 
What  to  Eat. 

“I’d  lay  down  my  life  for  you,”  pro¬ 
tested  the  poetical  lover.  “Yes,”  argued 
the  practical  maiden,  “but  would  you  lay 
down  the  carpets?” — Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord. 

“Is  this  the  cracked  wheat,  Jane?” 
“I  dun’  know,  Mum;  I  ain’t  looked  at  it 
or  teched  it,  an’  if  it’s  cracked  it  wuz 
cracked  afore  I  come  here.” — Chicago 
Record. 

Mamma:  “Robbie,  did  you  divide  the 
orange  in  equal  parts  between  your  little 
friend  and  yourself?”  Robbie:  “Yes’m; 
I  gave  him  all  the  outside,  and  took  all 
the  inside.”— Tit-Bits. 

The  Consoler:  “And  so  it  was  your 
doctor’s  advice  that  got  you  into  the 
penitentiary?”  The  Convict:  “Yes;  he 
told  me  to  take  things  easy,  and  I  did.” 
— Kansas  City  Independent. 

“Do  you  like  living  in  the  city,  Aunt 
Marietta?”  “No;  it’s  too  lonesome. 
Why,  when  our  new  hatrack  came,  not 
a  soul  in  the  neighborhood  came  over  to 
try  to  And  out  what  it  cost!” — Puck. 

Orator:  “That  hard-boiled  egg  gave 
me  a  headache.”  His  Friend:  “You 
shouldn’t  eat  hard-boiled  eggs.”  Orator: 
“I  didn’t  eat  it.  A  fellow  hit  me  behind 
the  ear  with  it.” — Australasian. 

Tailor:  “Look  here!  I  have  worried 
myself  sick  over  that  bill  of  yours.” 
Casket  (the  undertaker):  “That’s  all 
right,  old  man.  If  worst  comes  to  worst, 
you  can  take  it  out  in  trade.” — Pick-Me- 
Up. 

Judge:  “And  what  did  the  prisoner 
say  when  you  told  him  that  you  would 
have  him  arrested?”  Complainant:  “He 
answered  mechanically,  yer  Honor.” 
Judge:  “Explain.”  Complainant:  “He 
hit  me  on  the  head  with  a  hammer.” — 
Credit  Lost. 

Mamma:  “Now,  Ethel,  remember,  you 
must  never  tell  a  lie.”  Ethel  (aged 
seven):  “But,  Mamma,  didn’t  you  ever 
tell  a  lie?”  Mamma:  “Ethel,  that  will 
do!  No  one  tells  lies;  it  is  very  wrong!” 
Ethel:  “Well,  then,  why  does  everyone 
make  such  a  fuss  about  George  Wash¬ 
ington?” — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


BUY  "DIRECT  from  FAOTO BY,”  8181 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICKS,  PR** 

Ftr  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  alt  colors,  and  SAVE 1  Dealert 
profits.  In  nse  54  yearn.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  sarprise  yon.  Write  for  Sample- 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  24t;  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  *. 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Oar  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS a* COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Speolal  terms  to  Institutions.  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

.  Dept.  B.  P.  O.  Box  5490,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN  PLOWS  Where  and  How,  write  to 

C.  BUCKLEY,  Peoria.  Ill. 


R. 


THE  CHAMPION 

-ONE-MAN  SAW- 

Has  a  record  of  one  cord  per 
hour.  No  Backache.  No  Wet,  Ml 
Cold  Knees.  Fun  to 
cut  wood  with  this 
machine.  Outs  both  I 
ways.  Sawer’s  w’g’t’ 

_ _  does  half  the  work. 

FAMOUS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


THE  HANDSOMEST  CATALOGUE  OF  1900. 

Last  year  we  printed  and  distributed  300,000  catalogues.  This  year  we  printed  and  shall  distribute  350,000 
catalogues  of  the  now  world  famous  “Planet  Jit.  Goods.”  Our  last  yeai  s  catalogue  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  the  best,  most  instructive  and  handsomest  catalogue  ever  issued  devoted  to  a  similar 
subject.  Our  1900  catalogue  will  be  superior  in  every  way  to  that  one.  It  is  profusely 
and  handsomely  illustrated  with  photographed  farm  scenes  from  all  Europe,  Australia,  South 
America  and  other  foreign  lands.  In  addition  to  being  beautiful  it  will  be  most,  instructive  as  to  the  quality  and  utility 
of  the  goods  it  represents,  and  as  to  the  agriculture,  gardening,  etc.,  of  foreign  lands.  The  new  catalogues 
are  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  free  on  application.  g  ALLEN  &  CO. 

The ‘Ti.aset  Jn.”  line  comprises  Seed  Drills.  Wheel  Hops.  Horse  Hoes.  Cultiva-  *  _ 

tors,  Harrows,  Two  Horse  Cultivators  and  Suga  Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators.  Box  1107  V  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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As  soon  as  a  man  begins  market  gardening  he  feel*  the  need  of 

■ 'KEtbe  No.  8  Iron  Age  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder.  A 

It  Is  what  gardeners  long  asked  for  but  never  bad  until  A 
this  tool  was  perfected.  It  is  simple,  light,  strong  A/yW  rp, 
and  capacious  and  it  accurately  drills  or  hills  all  ///Ay 

f  )ia  o  m  i.ll#.*.  onn.l n_,.  ..  ....  .1  ......  .i  ..  i  .  /./  /KV  4  roil 
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the  smaller  seeds.  Has  a  steel  wheel  15  Inches 
high,  with  a  twoinch  tread.  Hopper  holds  four 
quarts.  Agitator  is  a  revolving  brush, 
makingtbefeed  sure.  Opening  plow 
is  clog  proof.  A  single  move  of  the 
finger  changes  from  hill  dropper  to 
row  drill  or  the  reverse. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 

Box  108,  Urenloch,  X.  J. 


r  Age  Hook 
for  1000, 
■ont  frtt,  de¬ 
scribe*  this  and  I 
[other  excellent 

ron  A*c 
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CUT  YOUR  OWN  ICE 

WITH  A  FIRST-CLASS  ICE  PLOW. 

Manufactured  especiallv  for  Dairymen,  Farmers 
and  Butchers,  AT  A  LOW  PRICE,  by  the  most  celebrated 
makers  of  flue  quality  Icemen’s  Tools.  Write  to  nearest  agent, 

or  direct  to  makers, 


“ICE  KING " 

Described  in  Edition  “E" 


page  Ice  1 
Catalogue 
mailed  free. 


AGENTS:  Sickeb*  Nutting  Co... 15 Barclay  St.,  New  York, 

Edwin  Hunt's  Sons,  ISO  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Farwell,  Ozmun.  Kirk  St  Co.,  3d  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Simmons  Hardware  Company,  St.  Ix>uis,  Mo. 


XVni.  T,  Wood  &  Co., 
Arlington,  Mass. 


GRINDING 

grinding  is  best  done  with  this 

tif  ic  "ns 

as  both  top  and  bottom 
plates  revolve.  Grinds  ear  corn,  all  small 
grains.  Supplies  power  for  other  purposes  ct 
the  same  time.  Other  styles  2  to 50  h.  p.  Before 
buy  send  for  our  descriptive  catalogue,  It . 

MFG.  CO.,  Sprlnpfleld,  Ohio. 


FEED 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

t  ut«  B8X  %  more  than  I 
regular  machine. 

Saves  75%  In  time. 

Positively  feeds  itself. 

No  pushing  to  get  feed  | 
started,  and  feeds  evenly 
saving  power.  New  wide  ( 
throat  wide  as  knives  l 
'  are  long.  New  large 

I’  rod-given  Increased  space  for  cut  feed,  avoids  , 
e-cutting,  binding,  choking,  Ac.  The  cut  shows  J 

j  NEW  METAL  STRIP  SWIVEL  CARRIER. 

|  has  2  inch  steel  strips — carries  more  feed  and  4 

I*  easier.  Works  at  any  angle—  »ny  length. 

Withoutextra  section  at  bottom.  1899,' 

.catalogue  FREE.  Prof.  Woll’a 
“A  Book  on  Silage”  lOe. 

^THt  SILVER  M  FG  CO.w 

(Salem,  f 
^Dhio.  k 


200  BU.  A  DAY 

With  the  OTIS  BALL  BEARINQ  NO.  2 

TMILL.  Grind*  ear  corn  and  all  other  grain, 
|tine  or  coartie.  Grinds  faster  than  any  other 
.  2-hor»t*  mill  made  because  burrs  are  26  In. 
•in  diameter,  of  improved  shape  to  draw  the 
-Krain  down  into  them.  Pulls  easier  as  it  run* 
"on  a  series  of  1  in.  ball  bearings.  This  Is  the 

_ (Largest  2  horse  mill  made,  but  our  prices  are  low 

because  we  hu ve  no  ujpent*.  Wesell  it  with  a  binding  guar¬ 
antee  to  grind  twice  tin  mueli  as  most  others,  and  moie  than 
any  other  4-horse  mill  made  of  any  size  burrs  or  any  construction. 
TRY  IT.  If  it  don’t  do  as  we  arty  return  it.  500  bu.  u  duy 
with  No.  3  Otis.  4-hoise  mill,  grinds  fine  or  coarse;  holds4bu. ;  Wt. 
1,230  lbs.  This  mill  is  a  giant  in  size  and  capacity.  Cuiirfiiitecd 
to  grind  more  than  any  other  sweep  mill  made.  For  large  feeders  this 
is  the  mill  to  buy.  Sweep  Geared  Mill  of  new  pattern,  rapid 
grinder.  7  styles  sweep  mills.  Price  Sweep  Mills  $14.50  and  up. 
We  also  have  55  kinds  be  It  and  geared  mills  2  to  25  H.  P. 

HORN  <vHFI  I  FR<v  19  sizes  and  kinds  for  hand  or  power.  Hand 
uunn  onLLLLno  teller  90c;  i.hole  teller  for  hand  or  power 
(5.50 ;  2-hole  $10.50;  self-feed  sheller  shells  500  bushels  a  day. 

SHREDDERS  AND  CUTTERS  M »!«.  &  .omblnatlons fo, hand  * 

-  power;  largest  cuts  ton  In  5  min. 

D  rt  \li  C  DC  l-h  Tread,  with  governor,  $58 ;  2-h  $77  ;  3-h  $103. 
■  yWCnO  Sweep$'24.90  ;4-h  $34.75  ;6-h  $36.95  ;8-h  $51.25 

Full  line  Hianketa.  Kobe*,  Harness,  Cutters,  Bubs. 

Send  for  Fit  FK  fall  catalogue  giving  latest  prices. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  Si.,  E- 16,  Chicago,  III. 


ALL  IN 
ONE 


A  combination  outfit  for 

grinding  ear  corn  and  all 
ltidsof  grain,  mixed  or 
separate  for  feed  and  a 
mill  thatgrinds  the  besttablecorn  meal  and  suit¬ 
able  for  buckwheat,  rye  and  graham  flour.  Lasts 
a  lifetime  without  expense, easy  toe  efor,  large 
capacity,  little  power.  Make  no  ^  ke.  b>ee 
that  vou  getaO  ENUIN  L  FRE  -C,  OjUIIK 
Mil,  I..  Send  for  Book  on  MU’  ,'h  Oj 
NORDYKE  &  MARM  ^  _^r/. , 

Flour  Mill  Builder*,  . 

(Estab.  1851.)  *?<>  Pay  St..  °3^>oH»,  Ind. 

-  -V  _ 


STOCK  TDERS 

As  and  think  before 
q,  feed  grinder.  There 

,r  Peerless  Mills 

-Cx  in  use.  Grind  ear  corn 
'O  all  grains  fine  or  coarse. 
,ke  fumily  meal  orfeed.We 

WANT  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 
Circulars,  prices,  &c.,  free. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


Power 

for  the 

FARM 

SMALLEY  MFG 


Must  be  first  class  if  it  is  to  operate 
I'eeclUiitters.tiriiMlingJIills, 
Wood  .Saws,  or  pump  water 
successfully.  We  manufacture 
Engines  2,  4  <fc  <J  horse  power. 
Tread  Cowers  for  1,  2  or  3 
horses.  Sweep  or  Lever  Pow¬ 
ers  for  I  to  8  horses.  Every  ma¬ 
chine  fully  warranted  to  generate 
maximum  jtmeer  at  minimum  of 
force  exerted.  Catalogue  showing 
Smalley  Line  complete  mailed  free 
if  you  name  this  paper. 

,  CO.,  Sole  Mslicrs,  Manitowoc, \V1». 


Banner 


Cutters 


CUT  BEETS, 
MANGELS, 

Turnips,  Carrots, 

and  all  other  roots  and  | 
vegetables  for  stock  feed¬ 
ing.  CUT  FINE. 

Choking 
Impossible. 

Run  easy,  have  self  feeder, 
separate  dirt  from  cut  feed. 
Five  sizes,  hand  and  power. 
O.  E.  THOMPSON  *  80X8, 
Yp.llantl,  Mlrh. 

Largest  Root  Cutter  makers 
in  the  world.  CcUaUejue  free. 


Maple  Evaporators. 

Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest. 

McLANE-SCHANGK  HDW.  CO.,  Linesville,  Pa. 

Also,  Mfrs.  of  the  “Sunlight”  Acetylene  Gns  Machine 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Or«r  76  size.  and  style.,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
■hallow  welle  Id  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  englnea  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 


ti- 


IS  THE  STAND  A_R  D 

STfAM  PUMPS  AIR  UFTS  /k  j 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

V/RI TE  FOR  C/R  CUL  A  R  123  »  Wfesl 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  £ 

AURORA.  ILL- CHICAGO.-  DAL  LAS. TEX. 


The  Best  Power 


for  all  purposes  Is  an  U prlghtor  Horizontal  combined 
Engine  mill  Holler  such  as  we  show  here, 
ft,  is  of  special  value  in  cuttiug  und  grind¬ 
ing  Iced,  shelling  corn, 
threshing,  pumping  water, 
separating  cream,  sawing 
r  ood,  Ac.,  A  c. 


Leffel 
Engines 


represent  unusual  merit  in  de¬ 
sign,  material  and  construction.  Quick  «t earner*, 
economical  of  fuel  and  *afe«  We  make  them  from 
3  Horse  Power  up.  Prices  very  low  quality  con¬ 
sidered.  Special  Engine  Book  mailed  free.  Address, 


JAMES  LEFFEL  A  CO., 


Box  BO.  Springfield  Ohio. 


i 


SAWMILL  and  ENGINES 

A  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Glg-Iinrk.  Back  motion  of  Carriage  3  times  ns  fast 
as  any  other  in  the  market,  Friction  < iutrli  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  (rent  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  free.  Also  Spring  Harrow,, 
Cultivators,  Corn  Flnnters,  Shelters,  etc. 
Mention  this  paper. 

UENCH  &  DROMGOLD,  Mfrs.,  Y'ork,  P*. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationaries,  Portables, 
Engines  and  Pumps. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


IflK  ni  f|l*f  0—116.50.  Circulars  free. 

lUk  r  LUVTO  H.  PRAY,  No.  Clove,  N.  Y 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  tor  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse. N.  Y . 


WATCH  CHARM  FREE. 


All  farmers  interested  In 
good  Fanning  Mills  will 

receive  nice  watch  charm,  by  sending  two  2-cent 
stamps  to  Johnson  &  Field  Mfg  Co.,  ltacine,  Wis. 
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WHAT  /  KNOW  ABOUT  GROUND  HOGS. 

THEY  WILE  SMOKE  “CHEMICALS”. 

A  Rifle  the  Best  Remedy. 

THE  WISE  WOODCHUCK— I  think  I  know  a  good 
deal.  But  I  Willingly  acknowledge  that  the  ground 
hog  (or  woodchuck)  knows^p.  good  deal  more  about 
me.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  ground  hog’s 
intelligence.  He  not  only  has  brains,  but,  what  is 
more  important,  he  uses  them.  If  all  farming  men 
would  do  the  same  there  would  be  fewer  abandoned 
farms,  and  fewer  complaints  that  “farming  does  not 
pay.”  My  farm  is  well  populated  with  these  animals. 
They  are  a  nuisance,  but  not  so  destructive,  in  a 
money  sense,  of  green  crops  as  they  are  sometimes 
held  up  to  be.  If  they  did  me  no  dam¬ 
age  beyond  eating  the  grass  and  clover 
they  want  for  food,  I  would  not  make 
war  on  them.  But  their  holes  in  the 
fields  are  dangerous  in  plowing  time, 
and  they  do  me  positive  damage  in  my 
fruit  orchards.  I  do  not  find  that  they 
nibble  the  bark  like  rabbits,  but  they 
stand  up  by  the  trees,  as  cats  do,  and 
“sharpen  their  claws”  on  the  bark, 
making  a  peach  tree  or  an  apple  tree 
as  ragged  as  if  it  had  been  gone  over 
with  a  file.  So,  as  they  are  of  no  pos¬ 
sible  use,  I  determined  two  years  ago 
to  wage  war  on  them. 

SHARPSHOOTERS  NEEDED.  —  A 
shotgun  and  rifle  were  my  first 
weapons.  I  was  assured  that  I  would 
have  no  trouble  to  shoot  them.  The 
farm  boy  told  of  seeing  them  every 
day  sitting  up  by  their  holes  or  run¬ 
ning  near  by,  and  an  old  inhabitant 
assured  me  that  between  four  o’clock 
and  sundown  they  were  always  out.  I 
hid  myself  near  a  likely  hole  (in  fact, 
within  gunshot  of  several  holes),  and 
waited  until  it  was  too  dark  to  shoot, 
but  never  a  hog  appeared.  I  could  see 
several  in  view  near  holes  that  were 
out  of  shot,  but  near  me  not  one  ap¬ 
peared.  Hours  have  I  watched  thus 
with  the  same  result.  Driving  along 
the  road  to  the  post  office,  near  a  fa¬ 
vorite  settlement  of  the  animals,  in 
the  late  afternoon,  a  colony  would  be 
in  sight.  The  next  evening,  when  I 
was  carefully  hidden  near  the  same 
place,  there  was  no  indication  that 
there  was  a  ground  hog  in  the  town¬ 
ship.  One  rainy  day  last  Summer, 
with  a  telescope  in  hand,  I  sat  on  the 
porch  and  counted  five  of  them  feed¬ 
ing  in  an  upper  field.  Five  hours’ 
watching,  a  few  days  later,  on  the 
same  ground,  did  not  reveal  one  within  rifle  shot. 

The  caution  of  the  animal  is  wonderful.  Those  I 
watched  with  the  glass  were  in  a  field  that  com¬ 
manded  the  approach  for  a  long  ^distance  from  all 
directions.  But  every  one  of  them  stopped  after  feed¬ 
ing  for  a  moment  to  look  over  the  whole  territory, 
often  sitting  up  to  get  a  better  view.  To  have  sur¬ 
prised  one  would  have  been  impossible.  But  the  farm 
boy,  going  carelessly  about  his  work,  can  walk  near 
enough  to  them  very  often,  to  make  a  shot  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  “if  he  had  only  had  a  gun.” 

CHEMICALS  FAIL. — I  then  took  counsel  of  my  ag¬ 
ricultural  papers.  One  of  these  told  me  that  the 
fumes  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  were  deadly  to  the 
ground  hog,  and  that  if  I  would  put  this  substance 
in  a  hole  and  plug  it  up  with  dirt  and  stones,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  that  hole,  at  least,  would  come  out  no 


more.  I  purchased  a  bottle  of  the  stuff,  selected  holes 
so  made  that  no  concealed  second  exit  was  possible, 
saturated  balls  of  cotton  waste  with  the  chemical, 
rolled  them  far  in  and  waited.  Every  hole  was  dug 
out  clean  in  from  24  to  48  hours.  The  farm  boy,  who 
is  wicked,  said  the  ground  hogs  used  my  chemical  for 
hair  oil.  Then  I  got  other  advice.  Prof.  F.  H.  Storer, 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institute,  told  me  of  a 
“woodchuck  torch,”  prepared  by  a  Massachusetts 
man,  which  would  do  the  trick  without  fail.  They 
were  a  kind  of  Roman  candle,  which  gave  out  stifling 
fumes  that  no  animal  could  endure.  You  first  bought 
the  torches,  “at  the  modest  price  of  eight  cents  each,” 
inserted  them  in  the  holes,  closed  the  latter  carefully, 
and,  “from  the  fumes  of  these  extremely  powerful  en¬ 


gines  no  woodchuck  has  thus  far  escaped.” 

I  sent  to  Boston  for  a  dozen  of  the  torches,  ready  to 
exhaust  the  maker’s  stock  if  necessary,  and  if  they 
proved  effective.  The  bill  came  first.  Twenty-five 
cents  each,  instead  of  eight,  plus  the  express  charges. 
But  I  did  not  care.  Again  I  chose  my  field  of  opera¬ 
tion  with  care,  so  that  no  concealed  exit  would  cause 
my  experiment  to  fail.  Fastening  a  torch  on  a  pole, 
I  lighted  it  and  thrust  it  as  far  into  a  hole  as  it  would 
go.  The  fumes  were  satisfactory  (to  the  human 
nose),  and  there  were  lots  of  them.  I  closed  the  hole 
with  elaborate  skill,  giving  the  occupant  no  small  job 
to  dig  through  my  impediments  alone.  Five  holes  I 
thus  medicated,  and  then  I  waited.  The  next  day 
not  a  hole  was  open.  I  was  encouraged.  But  within 
48  hours  every  one  of  these  holes  was  dug  out.  The 
wicked  farm  boy  declared  that  he  saw  one  hog  sitting 


by  his  hole,  using  the  empty  tube  of  a  torch  for  a 
telescope.  Our  Jersey  ground  hogs  may  be  more  vigor¬ 
ous,  or  more  chemical-proof  than  those  of  other  re¬ 
gions,  but,  at  any  rate,  I  can  testify  that  they  are 
proof  against  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  Wedger’s 
torches.  Notwithstanding  my  own  bad  luck,  I  think 
the  rifle  is  the  best  remedy.  I  am  not  expert  with 
that  weapon,  but  I  know  that  a  man  who  is,  and  who 
had  a  bounty  of  10  cents  a  head  to  incite  him,  did 
kill  about  70  on  my  farm  and  the  next  a  few  years 
ago.  The  bounty  has  not  since  been  voted,  and  the 
natural  increase  has  shown  itself.  w.  a.  l. 


SELLING  FRUIT  IN  LOCAL  MARKETS— I  gen¬ 
erally  contract  my  berries  to  a  firm  in  Butler,  a 
small  place  four  miles  distant,  at  about 
six  cents  per  quart  the  season  through. 
What  I  lose  in  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  when  berries  are  high,  I  more 
than  make  up  later, on,  when  the  mar¬ 
ket  becomes  overstocked.  I  like  this 
way  of  selling  berries;  no  time  is  lost 
by  having  to  retail,  no  berries  are 
wasted  or  sold  for  next  to  nothing; 
every  quart  taken  in  is  paid  for.  I 
have  taken  in  as  high  as  200  quarts 
a  day,  and  the  store  sold  all,  and  was 
generally  ready  for  more.  I  think  that 
there  are  many  places  where  my  plan 
of  selling  berries  would  work  well.  I 
am  within  30  miles  of  Cincinnati,  yet 
I  could  have  made  but  l'ittle  above  ex¬ 
penses  shipping  there  last  year.  Our 
berries  bring  in  some  money  besides 
furnishing  the  family  much  good  eat¬ 
ing,  and  there  are  about  99  out  of  100 
families  that  do  not  know  how  much 
they  are  missing  by  not  having  a 
patch  large  enough  to  raise  all  the 
berries  they  can  use.  a.  m.  mdlloy. 
Pendleton  County,  Ky. 

MEAT  IN  THE  TROPICS— I  think 
that  the  National  Provisioner  is  right 
as  to  meat  eaters,  on  page  869;  that  is, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes.  I  spent 
about  2%  years  in  Cuba  before  the 
American  army  landed  there.  The 
first  10  months  were  spent  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Puerto  Principe,  where,  before 
the  war  with  Spain,  the  farmers  raised 
very  little  besides  cattle,  and  meat  was 
all  we  had  to  eat.  There  was  not  more 
than  one  day  in  a  week,  and  sometimes 
one  in  a  month,  that  we  had  any  vege¬ 
tables.  We  lost  the  desire  for  vege¬ 
tables,  but  craved  something  sweet  all 
the  time.  One  great  dish  was  boiled  or 
roast  meat,  with  honey  or  molasses, 
and  for  that  10  months  there  never 
was  one  of  us  sick  a  day.  Then  we  went  up  in  the 
Province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  where  there  is  little 
else  but  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  bananas.  We  had 
nothing  but  vegetables  to  eat,  sometimes  for  a 
stretch  of  three  months  at  a  time.  All  we  ate  wa* 
bananas  and  sweet  potatoes,  without  any  meat.  Then 
we  began  to  get  sick,  and  we  would  stay  sick  until 
we  were  sent  back  to  the  Province  of  Puerto  Prin¬ 
cipe;  there,  on  meat,  we  would  build  our  systems  up 
again.  From  what  I  have  seen  there,  I  think  that  the 
National  Provisioner  is  right,  for  all  the  children  I 
saw  were  narrowed  to  smallness  in  stature,  intellect 
and  feeling,  with  the  exception  of  the  stomach,  which 
was  two  or  three  times  its  natural  size.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  in  the  tropics  one’s  sys¬ 
tem  requires  more  meat  and  sugar  than  in  the  north. 

Washington.  J.  p. 
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A  WONDERFUL  JAPANESE  TREE.  Fig.  6.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  22. 
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COCOANUTS  AS  A  DOMESTIC  CROP. 

Jerseymen  the  Most  Extensive  Planters. 

FLORIDA  COCOANUTS. — During  the  prosperous 
days  of  Florida  orange-growing  early  in  the  last  de¬ 
cade,  great  interest  was  evinced  in  the  possibilities 
of  the  commercial  cultivation  of  cocoanuts  in  suit¬ 
able  localities  near  the  southern  portion  of  the  penin¬ 
sula.  A  few  bearing  trees  had  long  been  established 
on  the  keys,  and  scattered  at  irregular  intervals  along 
the  seaboard.  It  remained  for  two  Jerseymen,  Messrs. 
E.  T.  Fields  and  Ezra  A.  Osborn,  both  of  Monmouth 
County,  to  make  the  first  practical  test  on  a  large 
scale.  They  acquired  a  strip  of  coast  land  in  Dade 
County,  just  south  of  Lake  Worth,  extending  for  10 
miles,  between  Biseayne  Bay  and  the  ocean.  There 
were  planted  in  this  favorable  locality  during  the 
years  from  1882  to  1885,  over  330,000  cocoanuts,  cover¬ 
ing  nearly  6,000  acres.  They  were  planted  from  27 
to  30  feet  apart,  and  averaged  about  50  to  the  acre, 
though  a  few  trial  acres  were  planted  containing  as 
many  as  100  trees  apiece.  About  48,000  of  the  result¬ 
ing  trees  are  now  living,  the  great  majority  of  those 
lost  being  eaten  off  by  rabbits  during  the  first  18 
months’  growth — a  rather  unexpected  mishap.  At 
the  time  no  satisfactory  publications  about  the  care 
and  cultivation  of  cocoanuts  could  be  found,  and  Mr. 
Fields,  thougn  a  practical  nurseryman,  familiar  with 
the  propagation  of  all  northern  trees,  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  correspond  with  individuals  in  every  tropical 
port  in  which  the  English  language  was  spoken,  in 
order  to  gain  the  needed  information,  and  so 
persistent  and  successful  was  he,  that  ho  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best-informeu  person  in  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  on  the  subject  of  cocoanut  culture. 

HOW  GERMINATED. — The  plan  adopted  was 
to  import  fresh  nuts  of  the  best  obtainable  types 
from  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and 
plant  them  at  once,  at  a  depth  of  12  to  15  inches, 
in  the  light  friable  soil,  which  is  composed  al¬ 
most  entirely  of  fine  sand  and  minute  particles  of 
shells  and  coral.  A  circle  about  3 1/2  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter  was  dug  about  each  nut,  and  the  land 
subsequently  cleared  of  palmetto  roots  and  other 
rank  wild  vegetation.  The  plantations  were  ac¬ 
curately  laid  out  by  a  surveyor,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  trees  still  form  a  striking  feature  of  the 
coast  landscape,  but  for  various  reasons  the  en¬ 
terprise  was  not  carried  out  on  the  lines  origin¬ 
ally  planned,  and  the  plantings  have  not,  of  late 
years,  received  the  thorough  care  that  is  ap¬ 
parently  needed  for  their  best  success  in  a  local¬ 
ity  so  far  from  the  tropics. 

A  USEFUL  PALM. — The  cocoanut  is  the  most 
useful  member  of  the  great  family  of  Palms,  and 
every  part  of  the  tree  and  of  the  nuts  has  been 
utilized  for  the  food  and  comfort  of  man  from  the 
earliest  ages.  It  would  take  much  space  even  to 
mention  the  variety  of  products  derived  from  the 
cocoanut  in  different  localities.  Its  natural  home 
seems  to  be  among  the  South  Pacific  islands,  but 
it  has  been  disseminated  by  man  and  the  agen¬ 
cies  of  Nature  over  the  whole  tropical  world, 
wherever  the  soil  and  climate  permit  its  growth. 

It  loves  the  seashore,  and  is  never  found  in  per¬ 
fection  more  than  a  mile  or  two  in  the  interior. 

It  begins  to  bear  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age, 
but  does  not  produce  its  maximum  crop  of  75  to 
100  nuts  yearly,  until  it  is  over  20  years  old. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  it  may  live  to  be  more 
than  a  century  old,  and  continue  fruitful  to  the  last. 
The  cocoanut  tree  will  respond  to  care  and  fertiliza¬ 
tion  like  all  other  plants,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated  in  the  various  tropical  islands 
that  have  lately  come  into  our  possession,  as  soon  as 
American  immigrants  can  acquire  suitable  locations 
for  starting  the  plantations.  The  trees  of  the  large 
Florida  plantation  mentioned  above  are  producing 
in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner,  though  they  are  not 
as  fruitful  as  anticipated  in  the  inception  of  the  en¬ 
terprise,  and  the  nuts  find  a  ready  local  sale  for  food 
consumption,  as  well  as  for  planting  for  decorative 
purposes.  It  has  been  tolerably  well  settled  by  this 
extensive  experiment  that  the  cocoanut  will  not 
prove  a  great  moneymaker  in  Florida,  but  the  beau¬ 
tiful  effect  of  these  miles  of  feathery  palms  lining  the 
coast  will  remain  for  generations,  and  greatly  stimu¬ 
late  further  plantings  for  ornamental  purposes  in  all 
places  where  the  trees  are  likely  to  survive,  even  if 
there  is  no  promise  of  fruiting. 

Fig.  8  well  shows  the  germination  of  the  cocoanut. 
The  sprout  pushes  out  through  the  softest  of  the  three 
marks  forming  the  “monkey  face”  at  one  end  of  the 
nut  proper,  forces  its  way  into  the  thick  fibrous  outer 
coating,  which  'is  admirably  adapted  to  retain  the 
moisture  needed  at  this  stage  of  the  growth,  after 
which  the  plumule  of  leaves  grow  up,  and  the  roots 
down,  just  like  a  grain  of  corn.  Fig.  9  is  reproduced 
from  a  photograph  of  a  section  of  the  large  plantation 


referred  to,  seven  years  after  the  nuts  were  planted. 
Fig.  7  was  engraved  from  a  photograph  of  a  bear¬ 
ing  tree,  30  years  old,  and  is  a  very  good  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  mature  cocoa  palm  as  it  grows  on  the  Florida 
coast. 

THE  FARMER  AND  THE  ELECTRIC  ROAD. 

I  should  say  that  an  electric  road  would  certainly 
tend  to  increase  the  value  of  real  estate  situated 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  line;  make  life  on  the 
farm  more  pleasant  and  desirable,  in  that  it  places  its 
occupants  in  closer  touch  with  other  members  of  the 
community,  as  well  as  with  the  business  centers.  It 
also  brings  the  townspeople — the  workers — nearer 
country  life,  and  quite  likely  nearer  homes  of  their 
own.  To  be  of  full  value  to  a  farmer  such  a  line 
should  have  some  arrangement  for  carrying  freight — 
or  at  least  do  an  express  business — and  provide  the 
proper  terminal  arrangements  to  handle  this.  In 
pleasant  weather,  and  for  short  distances,  a  trolley 
line  is  a  quick,  convenient  and  pleasant  way  of  travel. 
In  time  of  severe  weather,  or  for  longer  distances,  the 
steam  cars — where  one  can  choose — are  much  more 
desirable. 

Living  somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile  away  from 
a  trolley  line,  I  do  not  claim  to  feel  any  great  bene¬ 
fit  from  it,  yet  I  know  of  many  parcels  of  land  near 
the  line  that  now  sell  for  from  $100  to  $300  for  a  plot 
large  enough  for  a  house  and  garden.  This  land,  pre¬ 
vious  'to  the  building  of  the  line,  had  little  value  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  it  might  have  as  farm  land.  A  fault  of 
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MATURE  COCOA  PALM,  THIRTY  YEARS  OLD.  Fig.  7. 


the  system  is  in  allowing  the  use  of  our  highways 
without  proper  safeguards  and  precautions  for  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  that  part  of  the  community  that 
may  desire  to  travel  in  other  ways.  Most  of  our 
country  roads  are,  by  far,  too  narrow  for  a  trolley 
line  and  a  common  road  too,  and  as  has  usually  been 
the  case,  much  extra  expense  and  much  annoyance  re¬ 
sults.  With  all  the  various  disagreeable  things  one 
has  to  bear,  living  near  such  a  line,  I  believe  the  ad¬ 
vantages  much  overbalance  them,  and  as  I  am  situ¬ 
ated,  I  should  be  much  pleased  to  see  a  line  in  opera¬ 
tion  through  my  place — provided  the  highway  was 
properly  widened  and  cared  for.  I  believe  that  the 
trolley  line — or  something  of  such  character — has 
much  good  in  store  in  the  near  future  for  those  who 
live  in  the  country.  j.  norris  barnes. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 


WHY  POTATO  BALLS  ARE  LACKING. 

1HE  RESULT  OF  SELECTION  FOR  TUBERS. 

No  Seed  in  the  Balls. 

I  am  greatly  Interested  In  the  article  relating  to  potato 
balls  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  December  23,  my  experience 
being,  that  when  I  do  get  the  balls,  I  am  unable  to  find 
any  seed  in  them.  Can  you  tell  the  reason?  Thinking 
that  they  might  not  be  fully  matured,  I  this  year  allowed 
them  to  remain  on  the  plant  till  they  fell  off,  and  after 
carefully  drying  them,  reach  the  same  result  as  in  pre¬ 
vious  years— no  seed.  A.  w.  l. 

Easthampton,  Mass. 

Thinks  the  Bugs  Responsible. 

In  the  issue  of  December  23  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  notice 
several  different  views  and  theories  advanced  on  seed 
balls  on  potatoes.  With  us  in  this  country  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  find  no  blossoms  on  potatoes  at  some  stage  of  the 
growth,  and  one  or  two  instances  have  been  reported  to 
me  of  no  blossoms  and  no  potatoes.  My  theory  is  this: 
When  the  potato  begins  to  bloom  you  will  notice  that 
the  Potato  beetles  attack  the  blossom,  and  it  is  soon  de¬ 
stroyed  or  sapped  by  them,  until  no  vitality  remains,  and 
in  a  few  days  falls  to  the  ground.  Some  will  say,  "I 
have  no  bugs.”  I  have  often  thought  so,  but  upon  close 
investigation  I  find  them,  though  not  in  great  numbers, 
V  et  enough  to  take  the  blossoms  from  the  vines,  so  the 
blossoms  would  not  be  pollenized.  Some  varieties  are  at¬ 
tacked  more  vigorously  than  others,  and  where  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  bugs  are  found,  there  will  surely  be  few 
blossoms  left.  To-day  the  beetles  may  not  be  on  your  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  to-morrow  they  are  in  swarms,  and  next  day 
are  gone  to  a  neighboring  field.  The  old  hard-shell  beetles 
travel  by  flight  in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  will 
attack  a  field  from  one  side,  going  to  the  other.  Last 
season  I  noticed  on  a  calm  still  day  the  beetles  going  from 
the  north  and  west  toward  the  six-acre  patch  of  potatoes, 
and  they  went  over  the  patch  from  the  west  side 
to  the  east.  The  blossoms  were  attacked  while 
open,  by  the  young  beetles,  and  soon  fell  off.  T 
use  the  four-row  horse  sprayer,  and  soon  finished 
the  beetles,  but  I  am  sure  that  they  destroyed  the 
blossoms  as  I  watched  for  the  balls,  and  found 
only  a  few,  but  they  were  sickly  and  fell  off  in 
July.  I  have  picked  the  potato  balls  here  in  the 
Fall  of  1896  from  the  White  Mechanic  and  from  the 
Six  Weeks  Market,  and  have  grown  potatoes  from 
them.  I  have  the  seedlings  now,  and  they  are 
very  promising.  I  think  that  if  our  potato  growers 
will  notice  closely  and  guard  blossoms  from  the 
beetles,  they  will  secure  balls.  o.  c.  v. 

Ruthven,  Iowa. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  symposium  on  decline  in  th^ 
production  of  seed  balls  in  the  newer  varieties 
of  potatoes,  page  883,  December  23,  1899,  has 
excited  much  interest  among  our  readers,  and 
many  communications  concerning  the  subject 
have  been  received.  We  give  space  to  the 
above,  with  the  remark  that  a  lack  of  pollen 
caused  by  cell  changes,  brought  about  by  hy¬ 
bridization  and  a  diversion  of  the  vital  forces 
of  the  plant  from  the  floral  organs  to  tuber 
production,  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
explanation.  The  potato,  like  most  members  of 
the  Solanum  family,  is  nearly  self-fertilizing. 
The  anthers  clasp  the  stigma  so  closely  that  a 
very  slight  jar  will  cause  the  pollen  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  when  it  is  in  the  proper  condition.  A 
very  casual  examination  of  the  blossoms  of 
most  popular  potatoes  will  at  once  make  it  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  pollen  is  very  scanty  as  com¬ 
pared  with  tomatoes.  The  tomato  is  closely 
allied  to  the  potato  botanically,  and  the  blos¬ 
soms  are  similar,  but  it  is  bred  solely  for  fruit 
production,  and  only  those  varieties  having  per¬ 
fect  blooms  and  a  great  capacity  for  setting  and 
maturing  fruits,  are  preserved,  while  no  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  fruit  or  seed  production  in 
the  garden  development  of  the  potato.  Pollen  of  low 
vitality  or  imperfect  formation  will  often  cause  fruit 
to  set,  by  stimulating  the  ovary,  and  thus  a  seed  ball 
may  be  produced  and  brought  to  a  certain  maturity 
without  containing  perfect  seeds.  No  doubt  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  seed-balls  on  potatoes  is  much  diminished 
by  the  ravages  of  the  beetles,  as  O.  C.  U.  suggests,  but 
it  cannot  be  assigned  as  the  sole  cause. 


The  Railroad  Worm.— The  Vermont  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  says  this  of  a  bad  insect  pest:  "The  railroad  worm, 
or  Apple  maggot,  is  the  cause  of  the  pulpy,  punky  con¬ 
dition  of  the  apples  as  we  find  them  now  in  the 
stored  fruit  and  in  that  offered  for  sale.  The  eggs  are 
laid  just  under  the  skin  of  the  apple  by  a  small  fly.  This 
fly  begins  her  work  in  June  and  keeps  it  up  pretty  much 
all  Summer,  so  that  there  may  be  worms  of  all  ages  in 
the  apples.  She  has  a  strong  preference  for  sweet  ap¬ 
ples,  and  has  practically  ruined  the  crop  of  Tolmans  this 
year.  Still,  she  works  in  all  varieties,  sour  as  well  as 
sweet,  and  causes  hundreds  of  dollars’  loss  to  the  fruit 
grower.”  Little  can  be  said  about  fighting  the  insect 
except  that  hogs  and  sheep  in  the  orchard  will  consume 
both  worms  and  wormy  apples. 


We  begin  to  get  many  letters  about  treatment  for  club 
root  in  cabbage.  Dr.  Halsted,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  (New  Brunswick),  has  found  that  air-slaked 
lime  is  an  effective  remedy  for  this  disease.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  like  Potato  scab  or  other  fungous  troubles.  The 
lime  seems  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  fungus  to  de¬ 
velop  and  spread.  The  bulletin  will  explain  the  whole 
matter,  and  is  a  very  useful  one. 

Brome  Grass.— Several  years  ago.  The  R.  N.-Y.  tested 
Bromus  inermis  or  Hungarian  Brome  grass.  It  gave 
such  good  results  that  we  advised  careful  testing  by 
those  who  wished  to  obtain  a  heavy  growth  of  fodder  on 
poor  soil.  The  grass  does  not  seem  to  have  found  much 
of  a  foothold  in  this  country,  except  in  the  For  West. 
Bulletin  No.  61  of  the  Nebraska  Station  (Lincoln)  gives 
an  excellent  account  of  various  experiments  with  this 
grass.  Prof.  Lyon  says  that  it  is,  all  things  considered, 
the  most  promising  cultivated  pasture  grass,  for  that 
State,  that  he  has  tested.  It  is  not  killed  by  the  cold  or 
destroyed  by  drought.  It  is  green  a  month  earlier  in  the 
Spring  than  the  native  grasses,  and  remains  green  until 
late  in  the  Fall.  It  will  carry  more  stock  to  the  acre 
than  most  prairie  pastures,  but  does  not  make  a  good 
mixture  with  other  grasses.  As  a  pasture  for  dairy 
cattle,  it  is  not  equal  to  a  mixture  of  Blue  grass  and 
White  clover,  or  to  Alfalfa,  but  it  is  absolutely  safe.  We 
should  judge  from  what  Prof.  Lyon  says  that  this  grass 
is  sure  to  be  useful  on  the  western  prairies.  It  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  peculiar  value  of  our  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  for  sifting  out  new  varieties  and  plants,  and  finding 
just  where  they  will  do  their  work  to  the  best  advantage. 
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THE  WASTE  OF  SILAGE. 

When  corn  is  cut  for  silage,  how  do  the  wastes  com¬ 
pare  with  feeding  shredded  or  whole  corn  fodder  dry? 
It  has  been  claimed  that  the  silo  wastes  are  as  great  as 
those  of  the  dry  fodder. 

A  Scientific  Comparison. 

There  is  no  waste  with  us,  nor  do  I  think  that  there 
is  any  waste  with  anyone  w'hen  the  silage  has  been 
properly  made.  That  is,  the  animals  eat  it  up  clean 
—there  is  not  a  mouthful  left  in  the  mangers.  In  the 
case  of  corn  stalks  or  fodder,  I  have  to  say  that,  in 
an  experiment  reported  last  year,  where  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  were  observed  as  carefully  as  possible,  it  was 
found  that  the  waste  amounted  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
dry  matter,  though  the  dry  matter  wasted  was  not  as 
rich  in  protein  and  carbohydrates,  but  richer  in  crude 
fiber,  than  the  whole  product.  It  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble,  in  the  feeding  of  dry  corn  fodder,  or  stalks,  to 
induce  the  animals  to  eat  the  whole  of  it.  It  may  be 
that  where  some  people  claim  that  there  is  as  much 
waste  with  silage  as  there  is  with  the  dry  stalks, 
cut  and  shredded,  they  have  reference  to  the  losses 
that  occur  from  the  time  the  corn  is  cut  in  the  field 
until  it  is  fed.  Now,  these  losses  have  been  found  to 
be  practically  the  same  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  That  is,  the  mechanical  losses  and  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  field  with  the  fodder  corn,  are 
practically  counterbalanced  by  the  losses  due  to  fer¬ 
mentation  and  waste  in  the  silo.  Naturally,  this  will 
vary  according  to  the  methods  of  handling,  and  will 
range  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  We  have  kept  an  accu¬ 
rate  record  of  the  actual  wastes  that  occur  in  the 
silo,  that  is,  that  rotted  at  the  top  or  sides,  and  have 
found  that  it  amounted  to  less  than  five  per  cent,  but 
the  losses  due  to  fermentation  in  the  silo,  other  than 
that  wasted,  have  not  been  absolutely  determined 
with  us.  Assuming  that  the  losses  are  the  same  with 
the  one  as  with  the  other  up  to  the  time  of  feeding, 
there  is  an  additional  loss  of  30  per  cent  of  the  dry 
matter  in  the  feeding  of  the  dry  fodder;  besides,  the 
gain  in  milk  flow  from  the  succulent  character  of 
the  silage  has  been  shown  to  be  12.5  per  cent. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station,  [prof.]  e.  b.  vookhees. 

Not  Enough  to  Count. 

This  year  we  fed  the  husked  stalks  from  an  acre  of 
“hen  corn,”  and  about  once  a  week  had  to  draw  out 
a  wagonload  of  butts,  as  the  mangers  would  get  so 
full  that  there  was  no  room  in  them  to  feed  more. 
We  opened  the  silo  about  November  24,  and  after 
scraping  off  the  cut  straw,  found  five  bushels  of 
silage  which  had  fire-fanged,  or  dried  so  that  the 
cattle  would  not  eat  it.  Erom  that  day  to  this  every 
particle  has  been  eaten.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
clean  out  the  mangers.  There  will,  sometimes,  be  a 
few  quarts  accumulated  in  the  manger,  but  a  strong 
brine  sprinkled  on  them  once  a  week  is  all  that  is 
required  to  make  them  disappear.  The  loss  from 
all  causes  would  not  be  half  of  one 
per  cent.  There  are  a  few  small 
chunks  of  silage  molded  together, 
which  stock  will  not  eat.  We  find 
them  in  the  corners  where  the  man 
stood  most  of  the  time,  instead  of 
keeping  on  the  move.  These  cows  are 
not  starved  into  eating  the  whole,  as 
they  are  fed  five  quarts  of  grain  per 
day,  and  a  little  hay  at  noon.  We  put 
in  all  the  silage  they  will  eat,  at  every 
feed. 

I  have  had  some  trouble  in  former 
years  with  the  surface  heating  up 
faster  than  the  stock  would  eat  it,  and 
lost  some  in  this  way,  but  this  year  I 
have  overcome  the  difficulty  by  putting 
in  a  broad  partition,  dividing  the  silo 
into  two  parts.  We  nailed  a  cleat  on 
each  side,  and  set  in  inch  hemlock 
boards  as  fast  as  we  filled,  filling 
both  parts  at  the  same  time.  They  are 
not  nailed,  and  can  be  taken  out  as  we 
feed  down  the  last  part.  I  did  not 
put  them  in  clear  to  the  top,  but  filled 
over  them  for  the  last  quarter.  Ex¬ 
perts  said  that  it  would  not  work;  when  it  settled  it 
would  smash  the  boards;  air  would  get  in,  etc.,  but 
it’s  all  right.  One  could  feed  down  to  the  boards  in 
cold  weather,  and  then  save  one  of  the  halves  for 
Summer  feeding.  I  never  had  any  experience  with 
shredded  fodder.  I  cut  my  stalks  one  year  and  did 
not  think  the  stock  ate  them  any  cleaner  than  when 
uncut.  There  was  a  great  waste.  c.  e.  chapman. 

The  Silo  Far  Ahead. 

From  the  cutting  of  the  corn  until  the  cow  has  con¬ 
sumed  the  silage,  we  don’t  think  that  there  is  a 
loss  of  two  per  cent  in  the  modern  silo.  In  our  own 
experience  we  can’t  find-  even  that.  In  cutting  the 
corn  we  get  just  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible, 


and  all  scattering  leaves  are  picked  up.  Everything 
is  cut  up,  even  the  weeds,  if  we  are  unfortunate  in 
having  any  'in  the  corn,  as  we  sometimes  do.  The 
cows  eat  the  silage  perfectly  clean,  and  always  act 
as  though  they  would  like  a  little  more.  When  one 
feeds  a  balanced  ration,  and  silage  is  fed  once  a 
day,  or  not  to  exceed  40  pounds  per  day,  if  fed  twice, 
the  cows  will  eat  every  particle.  We  have  observed 
that  when  the  corn  is  cut  and  stacked  to  cure  for  the 
grain,  that  it  is  not  generally  cut  so  close,  which 
means  a  good  many  hundred  pounds  loss  per  acre,  and 
before  the  stover  gets  to  the  barn  a  good  many  of  the 
leaves  have  been  broken  and  lost;  some  has  been  on 
the  ground  and  decayed.  Unless  it  has  been  a  perfect 
season  for  curing,  it  will  be  quite  likely  to  mold  if 
packed  close  in  the  barn,  as  many  have  to  do  for  lack 


HOW  THE  COCOANCT  GERMINATES.  Fig.  8. 


of  storage  room.  Some  do  not  even  take  the  trouble 
to  house,  and  here  there  is  even  still  more  loss. 

If  it  is  not  cut  the  cattle  frequently  waste  one-half 
to  one-third  of  the  weight  of  fodder,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  barnyard  and  manure  pile.  If  it  is  cut  or 
shredded  this  must  be  done  every  few  days,  and  it  is 
a  bother  to  be  continually  setting  up  and  taking  down 
machinery.  ii.  you  cut  too  large  a  pile  it  will  heat  and 
injure.  One  01  the  good  silo  features  is  that  it  is  all 
over  for  the  season  as  soon  as  cut,  anu  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  handlings  saved.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  cattle 
bedded  with  cut  corn  fodder  that  in  my  opinion  would 
have  been  eaten  clean  had  it  been  silage.  The 
butts,  if  the  variety  is  large,  are  often  hard  and  tough, 
and  the  whole  stover  is  not  as  palatable  as  silage. 
The  secret  of  silage  value  is  palatability.  If  a  food 
is  not  palatable,  it  will  not  make  as  much  milk  as  one 
that  does  not  give  so  high  a  protein  analysis,  but 
tickles  the  cow. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  silage  is  that  it  is  four- 
fifths  water,  and  the  water  is  combined  with  the  food, 
nearly  like  the  cow’s  natural  food — pasture  grass.  If 
a  cow  has  30  pounds  of  silage  at  night,  she  has  24 


pounds  of  water,  or  nearly  one-fourth  the  total 
amount  she  will  need  during  a  day.  She  will  not  be 
obliged  to  warm  that  water  from  freezing  point  to 
blood  temperature.  It  is  already  warm,  as  the  food 
comes  from  tne  silo.  Another  feature,  if  fed  at  night, 
is  that  it  supplies  her  watery  food  after  she  has  had 
her  last  chance  to  drink  for  that  day,  if  the  cow  has 
to  be  let  out  for  her  drink.  When  the  corn  is  properly 
put  in  the  silo,  and  as  soon  as  completed  is  covered 
with  sawdust,  apple  pomace,  or  something  to  exclude 
the  air,  there  is  practically  no  loss  here.  The  early 
silos  were  often  not  properly  filled,  all  the  light 
leafy  matter  went  one  way,  and  the  heavier  another, 
so  that  there  was  unequal  settling.  Air  got  in,  and 
there  was  rot,  but  where  round  or  square  silos  with 


corners  knocked  off  are  properly  filled,  I  will  guar¬ 
antee  less  than  two  per  cent  loss,  and  where  is  the 
stover  that  can  equal  that?  We  also  get  more  milk 
from  an  acre  of  corn,  and  that  is  what  we  are  after, 
than  the  stover  man  possibly  can.  We  believe  there  is 
a  gain  of  $10  to  $20  feeding  value  per  acre,  in  the 
silo,  over  the  dry  fodder  method,  h.  g.  Manchester. 


WHAT  CAUSES  KNOTTY  FRUIT? 

Curculio  and  Scab  Chiefly  Responsible. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  main  cause  of  knotty 
fruit?  In  some  parts  of  the  country  this  is  getting  to  be 
quite  a  serious  question,  especially  with  pears.  We  know 
that  the  easiest  answer  to  this  question  is  “curculio,” 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  cover  all  the  causes,  especially 
on  apples  and  pears,  for  curculios  are  not  frequently 
found  on  apples,  at  least  in  the  West.  Will  you  enumer¬ 
ate  some  of  the  causes  you  have  observed  for  this  knotty 
and  twisted  fruit? 

There  are  several  causes,  curculio  not  being  one  of 
them  here.  In  the  order  of  their  importance  in  Ver¬ 
mont  and  through  this  section  generally,  they  seem 
to  be  scab  fungus,  Railroad  worm.  Tent  caterpillar, 
lack  of  cultivation  and  Codlin-moth.  Scab  is  by  all 
odds  the  most  efficient  cause,  especially  with  pears. 
The  Railroad  worm  is  very  bad  this  year,  particularly 
in  sweet  apples.  Neglect  and  general  mismanage¬ 
ment  also  cause  much  bad  and  knotty  fruit. 

Vermont  Exp.  Station.  f.  a.  watjgh. 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  AND  THE  ARSENITES. — 
While  it  is  true  that  the  curculios  are  largely  and 
justly  chargeable  with  the  knottiness  of  the  apples, 
pears  and  quinces,  there  are  several  other  causes  that 
add  to  this  trouble.  Chief  among  these  are  some  of 
the  fungous  diseases.  Apple  scab  is,  perhaps,  the 
worst  of  all  of  them.  It  affects  both  the  apple  and 
pear,  and  not  only  the  fruit  but  the  foliage.  It 
makes  brownish-black  patches,  sometimes  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  which  cause  the  fruit  almost  to 
stop  growing  under  them,  as  a  hard  tissue  is  formed 
in  the  flesh  hy  the  internal  growth  of  the  fungus. 
When  the  dark  patches  run  together  the  flesh  often 
cracks.  The  fruit  is  thus  made  small,  distorted  in 
shape  and  of  little  or  no  value  either  for  home  or 
market  use.  It  also  destroys  the  leaves  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  trees  are  almost  defoliated.  This  is 
the  most  destructive  of  all  diseases  that  affect  the 
apple  and  pear. 

The  quince  is  affected  by  another  species  of  fungus, 
which  causes  the  leaves  first  to  become  brown-spor¬ 
ted,  then  turn  yellow  and  often  fall  before  midsum¬ 
mer.  On  the  fruit  it  forms  dark  brown  or  nearly 
black  spots,  under  which  the  flesh  toughens  and 
shrinks  until  sunken  places  of  considerable  depth  de¬ 
velop  by  the  growth  of  the  rest  of  the  fruit.  This 
disease  also  works  on  the  pear.  There  is  still  another 
fungus,  which  is  called  a  rust  (Roestelia  aurantiaca), 
that  preys  upon  the  quince.  It  forms  orange-colored 
spots,  which  finally  become  hard,  dry,  black  and 
sunken.  With  all  these  diseases,  and 
perhaps  others  of  similar  character 
which  are  not  so  well  studied  out  by 
scientists,  the  treatment  should  be 
thoroughly  to  spray  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  beginning  just  before  the 
buds  open  in  the  Spring,  anu  again 
about  two  weeks  later,  with  one  or 
more  applications  after  the  fruit  is 
well  started  to  growing. 

The  different  species  of  curculios  and 
gougers  are  much  more  difficult  of 
control.  They  deposit  tfceir  eggs  in 
the  fruit,  when  they  develop  'into 
larvae  beyond  the  reach  of  anything 
that  can  be  applied  to  kill  them.  Nor 
can  the  beetles  that  do  the  laying  be 
killed  by  poison,  or  in  any  other  way, 
so  far  as  is  known,  except  by  first 
being  caught.  The  jarring  process  is 
quite  effectual,  but  it  is  costly.  It  re¬ 
quires  much  labor  frequently  to  jar 
the  trees  and  catch  the  bugs.  The 
quince  is  especially  affected  by  a  very 
small  species  of  curculio,  which  causes 
small,  sunken,  corky  spots  that  often 
are  so  numerous  as  to  render  much  of  the  fruit  com¬ 
paratively  worthless.  The  low,  bushy  habit  of  the 
trees  makes  it  necessary  especially  to  prune  them  so 
that  they  may  be  jarred.  One  fortunate  fact  with  re¬ 
gard  to  spraying  for  the  fungous  diseases  is  that  the 
arsenical  preparations  may  be  added  to  the  copper 
mixtures,  and  all  applied  at  once,  thus  killing  Codlin- 
moth  and  any  leaf-eating  insects  that  may  be  trou¬ 
blesome,  and  the  germs  of  the  fungous  diseases  at  the 
same  time.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


American  makers  of  fruit  jams  and  jellies  are  consider¬ 
ing  a  movement  for  the  addition  of  these  products  to  the 
United  States  Army  ration.  Fruit  jam  has  been  found  a 
desirable  addition  to  the  food  of  British  soldiers,  and 
1,450,000  pounds  of  it  have  been  sent  to  South  Africa  with 
other  supplies.  Fruit  growers  would  have  reason  to  use 
any  influence  they  possess  in  this  direction,  especially  to 
prevent  aduteration. 
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Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALL  SOBT8  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


Gravenstein,  Gloria  Mundi  and  Missouri  Apples 

I  have  recently  come  into  possession  of 
an  apple  orchard  set  two  years.  The  va¬ 
rieties  are  Gravenstein  and  Gloria  Mundi. 
I  wish  to  know  whether  these  are  desir¬ 
able  kinds,  or  should  I  top-graft  to  others, 
and  if  so,  to  what  varieties?  Are  they  as 
early  bearers,  productive  and  salable  as 
Oldenburg?  If  I  graft  at  all,  I  wish  to 
graft  to  some  kind  which  will  come  into 
bearing  as  soon  as  possible,  and  bear  regu¬ 
larly— with  best  of  care,  of  course.  Please 
describe  the  variety  named  Missouri,  and 
state  if  It  would  be  adapted  to  this  State. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  f.  r. 

Gravenstein  is  an  excellent  apple  in 
quality  and  appearance,  and  bears  well, 
but  it  is  a  Fall  variety,  and  must  be 
sold  on  the  September  market  for  imme¬ 
diate  consumption.  If  there  is  a  good 
trade  for  such  an  apple  it  would  be  wise 
to  leave  that  part  of  the  orchard  as  it  is. 
Fall  apples  sometimes  sell  very  well,  but 
late  keepers  usually  pay  much  better. 
Gloria  Mundi  is  a  very  large  but  very 
poorly  flavored  Fall  apple,  that  is  a 
fraud  and  a  delusion  to  whoever  buys 
it,  and  the  grower  will  have  a  hard  time 
to  sell  the  second,  if  not  the  first  lot, 
to  any  dealer  or  consumer.  The  trees 
would  be  top-grafted  in  short  order  if 
they  were  mine.  While  it  is  true  that 
Oldenburg  is  an  early  bearer,  and  sells 
well,  it  must  be  sold  in  haste,  for,  like 
all  early  Fall  or  late  Summer  apples,  it 
scon  decays  after  ripening.  It  is  an 
earlier  bearer  than  either  Gravenstein 
or  Gloria  Mundi,  but  not  nearly  so  good 
in  quality  as  the  former,  not  so  large, 
and  not  more  handsome. 

Missouri  is  an  apple  of  medium  size, 
beautifully  striped  with  brilliant  red, 
and  of  fair  quality.  It  would  keep  all 
Winter  if  grown  in  New  York,  and  is 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  abundant 
bearers.  It  is  grown  by  the  million  in 
the  orchards  of  the  Central  West,  espec¬ 
ially  in  Missouri  and  Kansas,  but  there 
have  been  but  few  trials  of  it  in  the 
East.  In  Delaware  it  has  attracted  some 
favorable  attention,  where  a  few  trees 
were  set  as  an  experiment,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  place  in  New  York  where 
it  has  been  grown.  My  belief  is,  that  it 
would  be  a  very  desirable  apple  there  as 
a  filler,  or  to  use  for  top-grafting  on  old 
trees,  and  if  I  lived  there  I  would  try  it. 
My  old  friend  Wellhouse,  of  Kansas,  the 
“Apple  King  of  America,”  has  repeated¬ 
ly  told  me  that  for  the  first  15  years  of 
the  life  of  an  orchard  Missouri  is  the 
most  profitable  variety  he  knows,  but 
that  after  that  time  Ben  Davis  is  the 
leader.  This  would  not  be  true  of  Ben 
Davis  in  New  York,  but  it  might  be  of 
Missouri. 

Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees. 


nures  of  any  kind  will  add  to  their  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  is  yet  to  be  worked  out. 
Potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  known 
to  add  both  high  color  and  rich  quality 
to  fruits,  when  they  are  applied  to  the 
soil  about  the  trees  upon  which  they 
grow;  and  that  nitrogen  increases  the 
size  to  the  detriment  of  the  color  and 
quality,  in  some  degree.  This  is  espec¬ 
ially  true  of  peaches  and  oranges,  ac¬ 
cording  to  many  practical  tests  that 
have  been  made.  It  seems  to  be  that 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  high 
color  and  good  quality  in  a  given  va¬ 
riety  are  co-existent.  Where  one  is  the 
other  is  also,  and  where  one  is  not  the 
other  is  not  found.  Not  that  there  are 
not  very  highly-colored  varieties  that 
are  poor  in  flavor;  but  that,  for  instance, 
a  highly-colored  Elberta  peach  or  Wine- 
sap  apple  is  richer-flavored  than  one 
that  is  not  well  colored.  I  learned  when 
a  boy  getting  apples  in  my  father’s  cel¬ 
lar,  to  pick  for  the  handsomest  apple 
in  a  barrel  of  one  kind  u  I  wanted  the 
best  one  to  eat.  Lime  undoubtedly  has 
a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  soil  of  most 
apple  orchards,  and  indirectly  upon  the 
fruit  as  well;  and,  for  that  matter,  upon 
all  other  fruits.  It  probably  assists  in 
the  disintegration  of  certain  minera 
compounds  in  the  soil  which  contain 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  which  with¬ 
out  some  such  aid  would  remain  largely 
unavailable.  Liming  an  orchard  nearly 
always  pays,  and  I  think,  for  the  above 
reason.  Whether  or  not  it  adds  to  thj 
late  keeping  of  apples  I  do  noi  know. 

2.  There  is  no  danger  of  hurting  ap¬ 
ple  or  other  trees  by  putting  dry  bones 
in  the  ground  under  or  about  them. 
They  decay  very  slowly,  and  give  up 
their  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  grad¬ 
ually  through  a  long  series  of  years. 

3.  A  list  of  apples  for  home  use  in 
Michigan,  arranged  in  order  of  ripen¬ 
ing,  would  be  about  as  follows,  if  I 
should  wish  to  plant  there  for  myself: 
Summer  Rose,  Early  Harvest,  Primate, 
Fanny,  Early  Joe,  Lowell,  Jefferis, 
Gravenstein,  Grimes,  Jonathan,  Swaar, 
Rhode  Island  Greening  and  York  Im¬ 
perial.  Only  about  two  trees  each  of 
the  first  six  or  seven  kinds  should  be 
planted,  and  most  of  the  later  varieties. 


44  The  Prudent  Mart  Setteth 
His  House  in  Order/' 

Your  human  tenement  should  be  given 
even  more  careful  attention  than  the 
house  you  live  in.  Set  it  in  order  by 
thoroughly  renovating  your  whole  system 
through  blood  made  pure  by  taking 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Then  every  organ 
will  act  promptly  and  regularly. 


Never  Disappoint 


1.  Have  experiments  ever  been  conducted 
to  determine  the  individual  effects  of  large 
applications  of  either  phosphate,  potash, 
nitrogen  or  lime  on  the  quality  or  keeping 
qualities  of  apples  or  other  fruits?  In  this 
vicinity  sandy  soil  will  produce  higher-col¬ 
ored,  higher-flavored  apples  than  can  be 
produced  on  clay  ground,  but  they  ripen 
early,  and  will  not  keep.  Liming  the  soil 
is  supposed  to  affect  the  keeping  qualities 
favorably.  2.  Can  apple  trees  be  hurt  by 
too  heavy  an  application  of  dry  bones,  or 
by  having  too  n^.ny  bones  buried  in  the  pit 
in  which  the  trees  are  to  be  planted?  3. 
What  varieties  of  apples,  adapted  to  this  cli¬ 
mate,  do  you  consider  the  best  and  highest 
flavored,  and  most  suitable  for  home  use? 

Midland,  Mich.  H.  h.  d. 

1.  There  have  been  no  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  made,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  effect  of  any  single  kind  of 
fertilizer  or  combination  of  two  or  more 
upon  the  flavor  or  keeping  qualities  of 
apples.  It  is  possible  that  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  is  now 
engaged  in,  or  contemplates  such  tests. 
It  has  been  accidentally  determined, 
however,  by  some  few  individual  experi¬ 
ments,  that  applications  of  highly  ni¬ 
trogenous  manures  protract  the  season 
of  growth  of  apple  and  other  fruit  trees 
and  plants,  and  retard  the  ripening  of 
their  fruit.  While  no  special  attempt 
has  been  made,  to  my  knowledge,  to 
learn  whether  or  not  apples  from  trees 
so  treated  will  keep  longer  in  Winter,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  will  do 
so.  A  Winter  apple  is  an  immature 
apple  when  gathered,  and  the  longer  the 
ripening  can  be  deferred  the  better 
keeper  will  it  be.  It  is  quite  well  known 
by  some  of  our  best  fruit  growers  that 
light  sandy  lands  are  not  nearly  so 
good  for  producing  long-keeping  apples 
as  clay  lands,  but  to  what  extent  ma- 


For  the  land’s  sake  —  use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. — Adv. 


ESTABLISHED  1802 


Our  1900  Catalogue  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  It  contains  a  large  assortment 
of  Seeds,  and  more  information  about 
them  and  their  culture  than  any 
other  Seed  Annual  published.  We 
have  been  for  the  past  98  years  the 
leading  Seed  House  of  America. 

J.M.THORBURN&CO. 

(Late  of  (S  John  Street) 

36  CORTLANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


JUST  OUT. 

The  annual  price-list  of  Call’s  Nurs¬ 
eries  is  now  ready  for  our  readers,  and 
all  who  are  wishing  to  set  fruit  trees 
this  year  will  do  well  to  send  for  it.  If 
you  wish  to  secure  the  best  and  health¬ 
iest  trees  that  can  be  grown,  write  them 
for  price-list.  Hundreds  of  our  leading 
Fruit  Growers  write  that  the  finest  Fruit 
trees  that  they  have  ever  seen,  were 
received  from  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  O. 
They  make  a  specialty  of  dealing  direct 
with  the  Farmers. 


I N  the  play  of  Macbeth,  Shakespeare 
A  makes  Bauquo  demand  of  the  witches, 

“  If  you  can  look  into  the  SEEDS  OF 
TIME, 

And  say  which  grain  will  grow,  and 
Ivhich  will  not, 

Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg 
nor  fear 

Your  favours  nor  your  hate. " 

Had  Banquo  lived  in  the  year  1900, 
he  would  need  no  witch  to  tell  him 
which  seeds  will  grow.  He  would  just 
take  down  his  Burpee  Farm  Annual 
and  make  out  his  list.  Banquo’s  garden 
in  the  spring  would  then  make  the 
mouth  of  an  anchorite  water  and  turn 
his  neighlwrs  green  with  envy. 

Banquo  is  dead  :  but  you  are  alive. 
Get  the  best.  For  the  “  Leading  Ameri¬ 
can  Seed  Catalogue  ”  send  your  address  to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A  Good  Sign  • 

for  a  good  garden  in  1900  is  to  plant 
Maule's  Seeds.  .Uaule’»  Seeds 
lead  nil,  have  done  so  for  years  and 
are  as  far  ahead  as  ever  in  the  race. 


PLANT 

MAULE’S  SEEDS 


i 

i 


in  1900and  have  the  finest  garden  in  your 
neighborhood.  Our  new  catalogue,  is 
the  best  seed  book  of  the  year.  It  con¬ 
tains  hundreds  of  illustrations,  four 
oolored  plates,  np-to-dato  cultural  di¬ 
rections  and  offers  $2,600.0(1  in  cash 
prizes.  It  i*  fret  to  all.  Write  for  it 
to-day.  Address, 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE.  PHILADELPHIA. 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 


76th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

is  now  ready  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  Hast  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Well  began  is  half  done.  8ow  well 


and  reap  the  best  results  the  earth 
can  give.  1900  Catalogue  free. 

J.  H.  (.UKfiORY  A  SON,  H.rblrh»d,Ma«. 


PLANTS, 


VINES.  TREES,  SIIRUBS, 
best  varieties  for  Northern 
Planters.  Also  Seed  Corn  and 
potatoes.  For  anything  In  nursery  stock,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  consult  our  catalog,  sent  free. 

COE  &  CONVERSE,  Box  9,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


liip  PPI  I  direct  to  planters  reliable  Trees  at 
W|  n  Aril  honest  prices.  Good  standard  tested 
varieties.  Catalog  and  price-list  free 
The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  B.  1605,  Dansville.N.Y 


The  BEST  FRUIT 


Echo  Strawberry. 
Loudon  and 
Columbian  Raspberry 
Erie  and  Rathbun 
Blackberry. 
Pearl  Gooseberry. 

Pomona  and 
Red  Cross  Currants. 


is  the  only  kind  worth  growing. 
1  handle  nothing  that  I  cannot 
guarantee.  All  my  plants  are 
hardy,  fresh  dug,  and  war¬ 
ranted  true  to  name.  Let  me 
send  you  my  catalogue — free. 


ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


WANTED 

Every  person  who  Intends  setting  a 
Strawberry  plant  during  the  year 
1900  to 

Sand  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  for  my  now  Straw¬ 
berry  catalogue , 

which  is  now  ready.  It  is  full  of  good 
things  in  the  Strawberry  line  and 

My  Prlcea  Ara  Right. 

No  agents.  I  deal  directly  with 
growers. 

W.  F.  ALLEN, 

Box  44  Salisbury,  Md. 
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O  crop  can 
grow  with= 


out  Potash. 

Every  blade  of 
Grass,  every  grain 
of  Corn,  all  Fruits 
and  Vegetables 
must  have  it.  If 
enough  is  supplied 
you  can  count  on  a  full  crop — 
if  too  little,  the  growth  will  be 
“  scrubby.” 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  about  composition  of 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  all  crops.  They  cost  you 
nothing. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


,  We  have  helped  thousands 
of  successful  seed  sowers  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  their  planting.  We  can  help  yon 
and  save  money  for  you.  Write  to-aay  for 

VICK’S  andAFLOERNAL  GUIDE 

and  get  the  brightest  book  of  «tieef**tiona  and  helpful 
hints  on  all  kinds  of  planting  published.  It’s  abso¬ 
lutely  free  if  you  mention  what  you  grow  mo* 
Flower*,  Vegetables,  or  Small  Fruits. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
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FARM 

SEEDS 


Speltz— 
What  Ir  it  1 
Catalog 
tells. 


Sailer’s  Seeds  are  Warranted  to  Frodneo# 

Mahlon  Luther,  E.Troj,Pa.,aatonl8hed  the  world* 
br  growing  250 buahels  Big  Four  Oat*;  J.  Breider, 
Miahlcott,  Wi*.,  173  bua.  barley;  and  H.  Lorejoy, 
RedWIng,  Minn.,  by  growing  320buah.  Salxer’a corn 
I  per  acre.  If  you  doubt,  write  them.  Wewiahtogaln 
I  100,000  new  cuatomera,  hence  will  aond  on  trial 

10  DOLLARS  WORTH  FOR  lOo. 

10  pkgs  of  rare  farm  aeeda,  Salt  Buah,  the  3-eared 
Corn — Spelts,  producing  80 buah.  food  and  4  tons  hay 
per  acre — above  oats  and  barley.  Bromua  Inermit 
—the  greatest  grass  on  earth;  Salxer  say t  $o. 

Rape,  Spring  Wheat,  Ac.,  including  our  mam¬ 
moth  Plant,  Fruitand  Seed  Catalog,  tellingal) 
about  SaUcr's  Great  Million  Dollar 
Potato,  all  mailed  for  10c.  postage  ; 
sitirely  worth  $10  to  get  a  start. 

•d  Potatoes  $1.20  a  bbl.  and  up.  . 

Ple.se  15  pkgs  earliest  vegat.- 

send  bi1<’  "ed*'  i  — 

adv.  with  alone,  6c, 

10«.  to  Salzer.  F:  uij 


1 50C.  s  free! 

Send  me  today,  your  name  and  address,  on  a  post¬ 
al  and  I  will  mail  you  free,  my  Handsome  Illus¬ 
trated  Seed  Catalogue  containing  I»ue  Bill  and 
plangoodfor  50e.  worth  ofFloweror  Vegeta- 
A  ble  Seeds  Free.  Your  selection,  to  introduce  the 

;;  Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds,  i 

DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER, 

from  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardens.  Seed  Pota- 
tatoes,  Vegetable.  Flower.  Field  Seeds  and  Plants. 

100,000  Packages  Seeds  FREE 
on  above  plan.  Write  quick.  Send  names  of  your 
neighbors  who  buy  seeds.  *100  cash  for  best  list. 

See  catalogue. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND , 

X  Seedsman,  Box  42 .  FHtetd,  Mich. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Do  You  Grow  Strawberry  Plants  for 

the  Trade?  Then  you  should  use  THE  COM¬ 
BINATION  LABELING  AND  TYING  BANDS 
The  greatest  Invention  of  the  age  for  nurserymen. 
Send  stamp  for  samples  and  full  partioulai  s. 

I.  E.  BEVER,  Keithsburg,  Ill. 


yourt  Chestnut  Trees 


A  few  grafts  put  in  your  seedling  chestnut  tree  will  make  it  pay  big  I  name  price  and  kinds  in  catalogue 
Free.  Full  line  nursery  stock.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


The  Fruits  to  Plant 


for  profitable  results  are  named  in  our  1900 
Catalogue.  This  book  names  all  the  trees  and 
plants  that  will  succeed  in  a  northern  climate; 
gives  accurate  descriptions  of  varieties  and 
instructions  about  planting.  Catalogue  mailed  FREE  at  your  request.  Write  to  us  for  any 
further  information  you  need  about  fruits.  Sixteenth  Year. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  I  (Orange  Co.  Nurseries),  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


The  Popular  CAROLINA  POPLAR. 

<Just  the  tree  for  city  planting:  —  Thrive*  where  other*  rail— Resist* 
smoke  and  eras  as  the  *ulamander  Are*  No  tree  furnishes  quicker  shade; 
75.000  of  them,  beautiful  trees,  6  to  8,  8  to  10,  10  to  12  and  12  to  15  feet.  Immense  stock 
of  all  other  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Roses.  Hundred*  of  thousands  of  Fruit 
Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  Flants,  Seed*.  Valuable  Catalogue  free. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Write  us  your  wants  if  you  would  procure  the  best  at  bottom 
prices.  46th  YEAR.  44  C RE EN HOUSES.  IOOO  ACRES. 

THE  STORRS  A  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  789 ,  Palnesville,  Ohio. 


1900 
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“For  the  Land’s  Sake 


55  ^ 


Use  Bowker’s 

FERTILIZERS 

They  Enrich  the  Earth. 


Catalogue  and  Calendar,  Free,  Now  Ready.  3 


BOWKER 

FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

INDEPENDENT 


43  Chatham  St., Boston.  68  Broad  St., New  York.  3 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


Write  for  quotations  on  mixed  Fertilizers,  formulas  or  chemicals. 
Also  Peruvian  Guano,  for  which  we  are  sole  agents.  Bone,  Wood 
Ashes,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Potash  Salts,  etc.,  etc. 
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;  Ruralisms 


THE  WINDOW  GARDEN. 


Changes  in  Decorative  Plants. — It 
is  about  30  years  since  the  late  W.  C. 
Wilson,  of  Astoria,  L.  I.,  first  used 
smilax  in  floral  decorations,  thereby 
causing  a  sensation,  and  introducing 
what  soon  became  the  most  fashionable 
of  florists’  greens.  Now,  however,  the 
glory  of  smilax  has  departed,  and  it  is 
only  used  by  florists  who  cater  to  a 
cheap  and  unexacting  trade.  Its  down¬ 
fall  is  due  to  the  use  of  Asparagus  plu- 
mosus,  whose  delicate  feathery  vines 
gradually  drove  out  the  heavier  smilax. 
Now  a  newer  asparagus,  A.  Sprengerii, 
is  displacing  Plumosus  as  florists’  green, 
and  is  being  grown  enormously  for  cut¬ 
ting.  Asparagus  Sprengerii  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  house  plant,  particularly  when 
grown  in  a  hanging  or  bracket  pot,  from 
which  its  long  sprays,  thickly  covered 
with  fine  bright  green  foliage,  hang  in 
long  wreaths. 

Warm  and  Cold  Water  for  Plants. 
— Some  of  the  experiment  stations  have 
been  trying  the  prolonged  effect  on 
plants  of  water  at  various  temperatures, 
from  freezing  to  100  degrees.  The  tests 
have  been  made  at  the  Wisconsin  and 
Ohio  Stations  during  the  last  two  years, 
on  a  variety  of  plants,  including  gera¬ 
niums,  Coleus,  potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  and 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  between 
45  and  75  degrees,  the  temperatures 
mostly  available  in  practice,  no  apparent 
difference  in  effect  is  caused  with  any  of 
the  plants  tested.  Water  at  32  to  34  de¬ 
grees  grew  healthy,  short-jointed  ge¬ 
raniums,  but  sometimes  affected  the 
more  sensitive  Coleus  unfavorably.  At 
100  degrees  a  weak  and  spindling  growth 
was  caused  in  almost  every  instance. 
The  practical  point  is  that  where  the 
available  water  supply  in  a  garden  or 
greenhouse  is  of  a  temperature  not  much 
below  40  degrees,  it  will  hardly  pay  to 
use  artificial  means  to  warm  it.  Cold 
water,  indeed,  seems  to  act  as  a  tonic 
for  many  cultivated  plants,  and  glass¬ 
house  growers  are  more  and  more  com¬ 
ing  to  rely  on  forcible  spraying  with 
cold  water  to  clear  growing  plants  of 
insect  pests.  They  find  that  the  soil  is 
not  appreciably  chilled  by  a  reasonable 
amount  of  cold  water.  There  are  times, 
however,  when  the  immersion  of  pot 
plants  kept  in  a  chilly  room,  in  warm 
water  is  very  beneficial,  as  it  renders 
the  fertilizing  matter  in  the  soil  more 
available. 

Wash  the  Plant’s  Face. — Just  now, 
in  the  depths  of  the  Winter’s  gloom,  a 
thrifty  window  garden  is  a  comfort  and 
joy,  though  the  actual  realization  in 
bloom  is  not  likely  to  be  as  profuse  as 
later  in  February,  when  the  greater 
power  of  the  sun  stimulates  a  rapid 
growth.  But  few  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  list  of  practicable  window 
plants  during  late  years,  except  in  the 
more  extended  use  of  palms,  ferns,  rub¬ 
ber  trees  and  decorative  plants  of  this 
character.  Geraniums  and  Begonias  are 
universally  the  favorites,  and  are  grown 
wherever  the  night  temperature  of  the 
living  rooms  can  be  kept  above  freezing. 
The  later  geraniums  are  really  magnifi¬ 
cent  'improvements,  bearing  immense 
blooms  of  clear  and  pleasing  colors,  and 
are  well  adapted  for  window  decoration. 
At  this  season  the  endeavor  should  be  to 
give  them  all  the  sunlight  possible; 
every  hour  counts  in  increasing  vigor  of 
leaf  and  flower.  Keep  them  well  wa¬ 
tered.  The  dry,  hot  air  of  living  rooms 
absorbs  the  surplus  moisture  from  a  pot 
of  growing  plants  very  quickly,  and 
there  is  less  danger  of  overwatering 
than  is  generally  appreciated,  providing 
free  drainage  to  the  soil  has  been  pro¬ 
vided.  The  foliage,  too,  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  sprayed  or  sprinkled  often 


enough  to  keep  the  plant  tolerably  free 
from  dust.  Dirt  and  dust  on  the  leaves 
clog  up  the  breathing  pores,  and  inter¬ 
fere  with  healthy  growth.  The  window 
plant  often  needs  a  washing  just  as 
badly  as  a  boy  with  a  dirty  face,  and 
will  show  a  deal  more  gratitude  for  it. 
Managers  of  amateur  greenhouses,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  likely  to  affect  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  shower  their 
plants  into  debility.  The  air  of  a  small 
conservatory  or  glasshouse  is  easily 
rendered  too  damp  for  the  best  condi¬ 
tions  of  plant  life  during  dull  weather. 
Careful  and  loving  observation  of  the 
growing  plants  will  soon  acquaint  one 
with  their  peculiarities  and  desires. 


The  Gloucester  Apple. — There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  call  for  a  limited  amount  of 
small  but  choice  dessert  apples  suitable 
for  fancy  table  decoration,  and  yet  of 
such  flavor  as  to  be  good  eating.  The 
Lady  has  long  been  about  the  only  one 
of  this  character,  because  of  its  very 
small  size  and  brilliant  red  cheek  on  a 
yellowish  ground  color.  There  has  late¬ 
ly  been  brought  to  my  notice  afresh  an 
old  but  very  little-known  apple,  which 
originated  in  West  Virginia,  and  was  at 
first  called  Gloucester  White,  but  is  now 
Shortened  to  Gloucester.  It  is  very 
small,  but  not  so  diminutive  as  Lady, 
nor  does  it  keep  quite  so  late.  However, 
it  clearly  ranks  with  the  fancy  dessert 
Winter  apples.  The  snape  is  nearly 
round,  with  a  slight  inclination  to  be 
conical,  and  is  very  regular  in  outline. 
The  surface  is  smooth  and  glossy,  and 
the  ground  color  creamy  white,  with  a 
bright,  pinkish-red  cheek.  The  general 
appearance  is  very  attractive.  Inside 
the  apple  is  as  good  as  the  outside  looks, 
for  the  flesh  is  very  white,  exceedingly 
fine-grained,  tender  and  juicy,  and  the 
flavor  a  very  pleasant  subacid.  Those 
who  desire  to  grow  a  fancy  apple  that 
will  keep  until  Christmas  or  after  in  the 
latitude  of  our  Central  States,  should 
try  the  Gloucester.  It  will  do  either  for 
home  use  or  for  the  holiday  trade  from 
Thanksgiving  to  New  Year’s.  The  tree 
is  said  to  be  productive  and  regular  in 
bearing. 

An  Ancient  Tree. — On  our  first  page 
we  give  a  portrait  of  the  oldest  and 
most  famous  Chabo-hiba,  or  Japanese 
dwarfed  evergreen  tree  imported  this 
season.  It  was  photographed  in  the  auc¬ 
tion  rooms  of  Cleary  &  Co.,  80  Vesey 
street,  New  York,  just  before  the  sale, 
during  which  it  was  bid  off  at  $700,  after 
a  lively  competition.  Botanically  it  is 
Thuya  obtusa  nana,  a  close  relative  of 
the  common  Thuya  occidentals,  our 
native  White  cedar  or  arbor  vitae.  The 
authentic  gardener’s  history  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  tree  goes  back  over  500  years, 
into  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  long  before  America  was  discover¬ 
ed  by  Columbus.  The  name  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  trainer  has  been  lost,  but  the  tree 
was  in  the  possession  of  a  celebrated 
Buddhist  temple  for  nearly  300  years, 
after  which  it  came  in  the  hands  of  a 
family  of  expert  Japanese  gardeners, 
who  transmitted  it  from  father  to  son  to 
the  present  time.  The  specimen  stands 
about  six  feet  high,  and  the  trunk  is 
nearly  a  foot  thick.  Together  with  the 
bowl  in  Which  it  stands  it  weighs  almost 
a  ton.  These  dwarf  trees  are  trained  in 
a  number  of  carefully-planned  shapes 
by  an  elaborate  system  of  pinching  and 
bending  of  the  trunk  and  branches.  The 
form  in  which  this  notable  tree  is 
trained  is  known  as  “Jikka,”  and  is  a 
great  favorite  among  the  Japanese.  It 
refers  to  regular  yet  graceful  disposition 
of  independent  branches,  giving  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  aged  forest  tree  of  con¬ 
ical  form  in  miniature.  One  cannot  help 
but  think  of  the  possible  result  of  these 
centuries  of  painstaking  work,  if  applied 
to  the  improvement  of  some  useful 
plant.  _ 

An  English  authority  says  that  the  Du- 
randeau  pear  (De  Tongres)  is  one  of  the 
highest-colored  and  handsomest  varieties 
in  cultivation.  The  quality  is  high,  which, 
with  its  beautiful  appearance,  makes  it  a 
valuable  dessert  sort  for  fastidious  trade. 


The  tree  is  said  to  be  rather  tender  in  this 
country;  have  any  of  our  friends  tested  it? 

Information  Wanted.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  explain  why  it  is  that  tne  seed 
nuts  of  the  Paulownia  imperialis  have  only 
grown  to  about  the  size  of  large  peas  this 
Fall,  whereas,  when  of  full  size,  they  are 
as  large  as  hickorynuts?  It  is  the  same 
on  all  the  trees  in  my  neighborhood  and  in 
Central  Park.  an  old  subscriber. 

The  geranium,  Mme.  Jaulin,  is  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  in  its  coloring  of  any 
I  have  seen.  A  lovely  shade  of  pink  re¬ 
sembling  the  carnation  Daybreak  and 
sometimes  called  the  “Daybreak  gerani¬ 
um,”  its  enormous  clusters  of  bloom  re¬ 
main  perfect  for  a  surprisingly  long  time. 
A  bed  of  this  variety  in  Summer  makes  a 
beautiful  display,  and  as  a  pot  plant  it  is 
equally  desirable.  f.  c.  curtis. 

Variegated  Salvia.— Among  garden  nov¬ 
elties  this  year  is  a  handsomely  variegated 
Scarlet  sage  (Salvia  splendens).  The  leaves 
are  dark  green,  liberally  sprinkled  with 
cream  or  light  sulphur  spots  of  various 
sizes.  The  variegation  is  very  distinct,  the 
growth  compact,  and  the  flowers  produced 
abundantly.  It  is  said  that  in  three  years' 
trials  85  per  cent  of  the  variety  came  true 
from  seed,  which  is  a  very  good  showing. 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  best  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black¬ 
ens  and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness  Oil 

on  your  best  harness,  your  old  har¬ 
ness,  and  your  carriage  top,  and  they 
will  not  only  look  better  but  wear 
longer.  Sold  everywhere  In  cans— all 
sizes  from  half  pints  to  five  gallons. 
Usd,  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


This  Lantern  is  as  thoroughly  good 
as  sixty  years  of  Lantern  building 
have  rendered  possible. 

It  is  strongly  put  together,  con¬ 
venient  of  adjustment,  has  Glass 
Oil  Pot,  which  cannot  leak  and  as 
a  "light-giver”  it  stands  alone. 
Perhaps  our  little  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  Lanterns  might  interest 
you  ?  Shall  we  mail  it  ? — ’tis  free. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY 

87  Laight  Street 

Established  in  1840.  New  York 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  FENCING 

Is  practical;  requires  few  posts,  no  top  or  bottom 
rail.  It  does  not  sag  or  bag,  is  easily  and  quickly 
erected.  It  leads  In  strength  and  economy. 

Don’t  Take  Our  Word  for  It, 

but  send  for  illustrated  circulars  and  samples.  We 
pay  the  freight  to  nearly  all  railroad  stations  In  the 
U.  8.  A.  You  cannot  afford  to  make  a  fence  of  old- 
fashioned  netting,  even  if  It  be  donated. 

JAMES  S.  CASE  (Box  N.),  Colchester,  Conn 


FENCE! 


STROMGES 7 
MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  WholenI* 
Priees.  Fully  tV.rrsnled.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 

Box  14.  Wlnthe.ler,  Indiana,  C.  8.  A. 


WE  WANT  AN  AGENT 

In  every  county  to  sell  to  the  farmers,  thrashers  and 
mills  our  superior  brands  of  Lubricating  Oils  and 
Greases.  Salary  or  commission.  Experience  not 
necessary;  our  instructions  explain  fully.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  address  THE  VICTOR  OIL  COMPANY, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Poultry  Experts  Opinions  of 


Cabot’s  Sheathing 


PAtiDun 


“I  have  the  warmest  poultry-house  I  ever  saw, 
and  1  have  seen  a  good  many.”— C.  II.  Latham, 
Breeder  B.  P.  R.,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

“In  the  coldest  weather  the  water  did  not 
freeze  In  the  fountain.” 

M.  K.  BOYER,  Editor  Farm  Poultry. 

“I  have  tested  ‘Quilt,’  and  llnd  it  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  lice  and  mite  proof.” 

Dr.  Prince  T.  Woods. 

One  layer  Is  as  warm  as  10  of  rosin-sized  paper* 
and  warmer  than  a  layer  of  boards.  Easy  to 
apply,  uninflammable,  indestructible  by  decay, 
repellent  to  insects  and  vermin.  A  “comforter” 
that  will  keep  your  poultry  warm.  (Or  your 
house  and  stable).  Send  for  a  Sample. 

SAMUEL  CABOT, 81  Kilby  St., Boston, Mass 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
Is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  in  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample  to 
test  if  you  will  send  us  12c.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Clr.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  O. 


mupicrc  18  to  24  cents  per  rod.  Built  without 
1  DltuD  machine.  First  Inquiring,  where 
it  introduced,  gets  special  terms  and  agency. 


ROB  YOUR 

NEIGH BOR\ 

By  buying  a  poor  fence  that  will  let  I 
your  stock  fatten  on  his  crops.  The  | 

K1TSELM  AN  FENCE  Is  a  satisfac- 
tory  one.  It  insures  good  sleep  and  I 
makes  good  neighbors.  Free  Catalogue  I 
telling  how  to  make  100  Styles  at  the  | 
actual  cost  of  the  wire.  Write  to-day. 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 

RoxiOfi  _ Kidgevllh*,  Indl.nn.  t‘.  8.  A. 


DON’T 


EITHER  THE  FARMER 

needs  a  guardian  or  the  Page  Fence  1*  a  nncce**. 
Over  500, 000  are  now  using  it  and  calling  for  more. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Like  a  Bull  Dog 

for  strength  is  the  CHANDLEE 
FENCE  You  build  it  yourself, 
you  control  all  the  conditions 
of  height,  weight,  closeness  of 
stays, cost,  etc.  ltrequlresno 
j  expensive  machinery.  The 
[secret  is  in  tho  use  of  our 
'CHANDLEE  LOCK.  It 
makes  the  stays  stay  where 
you  put  them,  on  any  kind 
or  size  of  wire.  There  is  no 
twisting  and  consequent  weakening  of  the  wires. 
It’s  strong,  handsome,  sate  and  cheap.  WE 
WANT  AGENTS  and  will  reserve  exclusive  territory  for  the 
Tight  men.  Write  to-day  for  raining,  terms,  ete.  To-morrow  may 
be  too  late,  for  some  other  man  may  ask  for  the  territory  you  want. 

CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO.,  17  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


No.  T 
Hard 
Steel 


34  INCH. 

28  INCH 
1 22 /r  INCH. 


THE 

STRONG 

FENCE 


Made  of  large  wires,  best  spring  steel,  heavily  galvanized.  Provision  made  for  expansion 
and  contraction,  so  it  is  proof  against  all  animals  and  all  changes  of  weather.  As  nearly 
everlasting  as  anything  on  earth  can  be. 


AMERICAN  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE 


Sold  by  our  agents  everywhere.  If  you  cannot  find  an  agent  in  your  town  write  direct  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Capital  Wanted. — I  have  never 
known  the  time  when  so  many  towns¬ 
people  are  asking  about  the  chance  of 
making  a  living  in  the  country.  Many 
clerks  and  small  shopkeepers  are  losing 
their  jobs,  and  the  question  of  making  a 
living  becomes  a  great  one  to  them. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  a  man  in  Boston: 

I  am  a  young  man,  25  years  old,  at  pres¬ 
ent  working  on  a  small  salary  in  Boston. 

I  was  in  the  drygoods  business  in  a  small 
town,  and  for  two  years  ran  a  small  poul¬ 
try  farm  at  the  same  time,  and  made  it 
pay.  I  made  more  from  my  poultry  than 
I  did  from  my  drygoods  business.  But 
hard  times  made  me  give  it  up,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  had  to  give  up  my  poultry 
business,  and  am  now  without  a  dollar  ex 
cept  the  small  salary  1  am  now  making. 

I  am  anxious  to  go  into  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  make  a 
paying  business  out  of  it,  and  know  I  can 
do  it  and  make  a  success  of  it,  but  I  have 
not  the  capital  to  go  on.  Can  you  suggest 
any  way  that  I  can  get  $3,000?  Aren’t  there 
companies  that  lend  money  that  way  on 
the  plan  of  a  building  and  loan  association? 
My  plan  would  be  to  buy  a  small  farm  of 
about  10  acres  near  a  city,  perhaps  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  put  my  buildings  up.  That  would 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  $3,000,  and 
then  would  give  a  mortgage  to  cover  the 
whole  amount.  I  could  get  enough  capital 
then  to  run  my  farm  and  stock  it  from  my 
friends.  I  would  be  willing  to  sign  papers 
over  to  whoever  loaned  me  the  $3,000,  to 
draw  only  a  living  salary  from  the  profits 
of  the  farm  until  I  had  paid  the  $3,000  back. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  perfectly  fair 
bargain,  and  the  person  who  loaned  me 
the  money  would  be  secured,  for  the  stock 
on  the  farm  would  cover  any  depreciation 
of  value  of  the  cost  of  the  farm. 

I  presume  that  if  all  the  people  in  this 
country  who  wish  to  borrow  $3,000  on 
what  they  call  good  security  could  be 
lined  up  together,  we  would  have  men 
enough  to  elect  a  President.  In  my  ex¬ 
perience  the  man  who  lends  the  money 
always  has  his  own  ideas  regarding  se¬ 
curities.  He  must  be  cold-blooded  in  a 
matter  of  this  sort,  for  the  $3,000  may 
be  part  of  what  he  has  laid  aside  for  old 
age.  We  borrowed  from  a  building  and 
loan  association,  but  we  could  only  get 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  tax  assessor’s 
value  of  the  property.  To  our  friend, 
the  security  he  offers  seems  ample,  but 
let  us  take  the  other  man’s  side.  Your 
buildings  will  be  useful  only  for  hens. 
Suppose  our  friend  is  disabled,  or  sup¬ 
pose  his  hens  die  off,  and  he  becomes 
discouraged  and  quit  the  business!  The 
property  would  be  useful  only  as  a  hen 
plant,  and  probably  not  10  per  cent  as 
negotiable  as  some  other  forms  of  prop¬ 
erty.  There  are  three  chances  in  five 
that  the  man  who  held  the  mortgage 
would  lose  money  on  it.  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  in  this  part  of  the  country 
who  would  lend  $3,000  in  this  way,  ex¬ 
cept  it  might  be  to  some  personal  friend 
who  had  shown  a  natural  taste  for  the 
poultry  business.  If  you  couid  only  find 
some  old  person,  or  an  old  couple,  who 
have  saved  some  money,  and  who  now 
want  a  home,  you  might  arrange  to  give 
them  a  mortgage  on  the  place  and  a 
home  with  you.  Such  a  plan  would  be 
good  for  all  if  it  could  be  done,  and  I 
don’t  see  why  age  with  capital  anu  youth 
with  energy  and  hustle  could  not  make 
a  strong  four-in-hand  team.  It  ought 
to  be  possible  to  borrow  money  in  such 
a  business  as  you  propose,  but  it  is  not 
easy.  Some  farmers  who  have  made 
money  would  send  it  1,000  miles  away 
for  investment  rather  than  give  a  young 
man  a  chance  right  in  their  own  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Growing  Fat. — You  have  come  to 
middle  age.  The  boys  won’t  choose  you 
when  they  play  ball,  and  the  gir:s  don’t 
care  whether  you  come  to  tne  party  or 
not.  Your  wife  brings  out  your  last 
year’s  vest,  and  you  try  to  put  it  on,  and 
find  that  the  strap  can’t  be  buckled. 
You  first  accuse  the  good  lady  of  wash¬ 
ing  it,  but  it  hasn’t  shrunk;  you  are 
growing  fat,  and  the  flesh  isn’t  going  to 
be  evenly  spread  all  over.  A  day  or  two 
after  you  run  against  a  man  with  a  pro¬ 
truding  stomach,  which  makes  you 
stand  back  and  think:  “I  wonder  if  that 


is  what  I  shall  come  to!”  Some  men 
are  like  Short-horn  cattle  when  it  comes 
to  getting  fat.  They  generally  develop 
the  trade  mark  of  an  alderman  before 
they  realize  it,  and  then  it  is  too  late  to 
get  rid  of  the  badge.  I  would  rather 
start  early  and  fight  it  off,  for  it  will  be 
a  fight  with  one  who  belongs  to  a  fat- 
producing  family.  Our  vegetarian  friends 
must  admit,  I  think,  that  their  diet  in¬ 
duces  fat.  The  doctor’s  advice  for  keep¬ 
ing  down  flesh  is — stop  drinking,  eat 
less,  exercise  more.  If  the  “big  stom¬ 
ach”  has  already  formed — it  is  there  for 
good.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  keep 
good  natured  and  eat  little.  The  extra 
flesh  is  chiefly  water.  Keep  extra  water 
from  going  into  the  system,  and  take  all 
you  can  of  what  does  get  in,  out  through 
the  skin.  Hard  work,  right  out  in  the 
sun,  is  the  best  anti-fat  remedy.  It 
isn’t  often  that  a  hard-working  farmer 
gets  too  fat.  That  is  one  of  the  blessings 
of  agriculture.  Some  of  us  have  ten¬ 
dencies  that  way,  and  it  behooves  us  to 
head  them  off. 

The  Cold  Shoulder. — We  were  able 
to  plow  until  nearly  Christmas,  and  then 
all  of  a  sudden  Jack  Frost  jumped  on 
the  mercury  and  pushed  it  way  down. 
New  Year’s  came  with  a  light  fall  of 
snow  and  a  fine  “snap”  of  zero  weather. 

I  don’t  like  to  make  puns,  but  I  must 
confess  to  the  following  as  I  went  to  bed 
on  Saturday  night: 

Why  is  Jack  Frost  like  an  enemy  of 
England? 

Because  he’s  a  freeze  state  bore! 

That’s  pretty  bad,  I’ll  admit,  and  to 
pay  me  for  it  I  woke  up  to  find  the 
water  pipe  frozen  at  the  barn.  The  hy¬ 
drant  at  the  barn  was  open,  but  no 
water  could  come  down  from  the  tank. 
We  located  the  frozen  place  at  last,  and 
it  was  just  where  we  feared  the  weak 
point  would  be.  It  was  at  the  tee,  or 
shoulder,  where  the  pipe  enters  from 
outside.  When  the  workmen  boxed  up 
the  pipe  through  the  barn,  they  built  the 
box  only  about  a  foot  into  the  ground. 
We  meant  to  have  oanked  up  around 
that  side  of  the  barn  with  horse  manure, 
but  failed  to  do  it  in  time,  and  of  course 
Jack  Frost  caught  us.  It  was  our  own 
fault,  but  that  confession  didn’t  warm 
the  pipe  by  a  good  deal. 

Thawing  Out. — This  stopped  the 
Madame’s  hot-water  scheme  in  the 
kitchen — but  it  didn’t  stop  breakfast. 
We  put  a  long  hose  on  the  hydrant  and 
ran  it  through  a  window  in  the  barn. 
Then  we  turned  on  the  windmill,  hoping 
that  the  well  water  might  slowly  thaw  it 
out.  The  wind  was  too  light,  and  the 
water  too  cool,  anyway.  We  let  it  go 
until  Monday.  Our  first  idea  was  to  dig 
in  from  the  outside  and  pack  hot  ashes 
around  the  pipe.  The  soil  was  as  hard 
as  flint,  and  this  could  hardly  be  done. 
Finally  we  cut  out  a  section  of  the  box¬ 
ing  and  got  at  the  pipe  in  the  barn. 
Hugh  and  Charlie  wrapped  cloths 
around  the  pipe  and  kept  them  wet  with 
hot  water.  After  an  hour  of  this  we 
turned  on  the  mill  in  a  good  wind.  There 
was  a  struggle  inside  that  pipe,  and  then 
what  was  left  of  the  ice  slowly  gave 
way,  and  was  forced  up  into  the  tank. 
Luckily  the  pipe  was  not  broken.  You 
may  be  sure  we  nave  that  point  well 
packed  now.  We  also  keep  the  water 
slowly  running  on  the  coldest  nights. 
Where  one  has  a  good  overflow  pipe  it 
will  pay  to  keep  the  mill  running  all 
through  the  cold  snaps.  The  trouble  is 
that  many  of  them  are  still — with  hardly 
a  breath  of  air  stirring. 

Everything. — We  are  still  eating 
Rhode  Island  Greening  apples.  No  fam¬ 
ily  can  part  at  night  in  anger  if  they  can 
get  together  and  surround  a  basket  of 
good  apples  before  going  to  bed.  .  .  . 
A  good  habit  to  graft  on  the  children  is 
the  “shut  the  door”  habit.  We  make 
our  children  go  back  and  shut  doors 
carefully.  When  I  was  a  boy  they  used 
to  say  to  the  man  who  left  a  door  open, 
“I  guess  you  were  brought  up  in  a 


barn!”  These  Yankees  did  hate  to  pro¬ 
vide  fuel  for  heating  all  out  doors. 

Our  cooker  pays  well  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  but  it  gets  its  largest  majority 
when  it  runs  against  Jack  Frost.  The 
little  pigs  will  vote  for  it  to  a  man.  A 
bucket  of  hot  boiled  potatoes  suits  them 

well  as  a  Christmas  present . 

The  ducks  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
frozen  pipes  or  cold  weather.  Give  them 
enough  to  eat,  and  they  will  squat  in  the 
snow  and  call  it  square.  It  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  me  how  a  duck  can  keep  warm, 

but  they  never  seem  cold . In 

September  farmers  were  feeling  sad  over 
the  short  hay  crop.  Some  of  them  won¬ 
dered  how  they  could  feed  the  stock. 
The  open  Fall  has  given  us  fine  pastur¬ 
age,  and  we  fed  comparatively  little  hay 
up  to  Christmas.  This  open  weather 
has  been  a  great  saving  to  our  farmers 
— at  least  one  month  of  hay  feeding. 
Those  who  had  rape,  or  clover,  or  other 
catch  crops  to  help  out  are  still  better 
off.  You  may  put  this  down  as  a  New 
Year’s  resolution  at  Hope  Farm — Never 
will  we  let  the  late  Summer  pass  with¬ 
out  sowing  some  crop  for  Fall  pastur¬ 
age . Hope  Farm  is  steep.  It 

runs  up  and  over  a  high  hill.  In  driv¬ 
ing  up  you  come  to  a  place  where  the 
grade  is  such  that  the  horses  must  dig 
in  hard  in  order  to  climb.  I  shall  put 
a  sign  there  as  the  line  past  which  no 
stable  manure  is  to  be  hauled.  It  must 
all  go  on  the  lower  fields.  Chemicals 
and  clover  on  the  hill.  Short,  level 
hauls  for  heavy  and  bulky  loads. 

h.  w.  c. 

Tomato  Varieties.— Tomato  culture  ir. 
England  has  been  discussed  copiously  of 
late,  last  Summer  being  an  exceptionally 
favorable  season.  We  notice  that  a  good 
many  growers  recommend  Ladybird,  both 
for  culture  outdoors  and  under  glass.  This 
variety  is  grown  extensively  foi  canneries 
in  this  country,  having  all  the  virtues  ex¬ 
cept  brilliancy  of  color,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  less  favored  here  for  the  open  mar¬ 
ket.  One  grower  says  that  smooth-fruited 
varieties  do  not  set  so  good  a  crop  under 
glass  as  the  corrugated  sorts.  Among 
sorts  most  in  favor  are  Earliest  of  All,  Best 
of  All,  and  Frogmore  Selected,  which  are 
being  grown  satisfactorily  in  this  country). 
Conference,  Comet  and  Polegate,  the  latter 
being  particularly  recommended  for  flavor. 
In  the  open  air  tomatoes  are  grown  in  Eng¬ 
land  trained  on  walls  or  trellises,  and  one 
man  reports  especial  success  where  trellis- 
grown  tomatoes  were  planted  in  a  mixture 
of  coal  ashes  and  stable  manure. 


The Egg 
Harvest 

is  now.  Hens  will  keep  in  beat 
condition,  assimilate  most  egg- 
making  food,  and  lay  moHt  eggs 
while  eggs  are  high  if  you  feed  them 


SHERIDAN’S 

Condition  Powder 

One  pack.  25c. ;  large  2-lb.  can 

fl.2U ;  ai  x  $5.00,  prepaid. 

nil  particulars  “How 
to  Feed  for  Eggs,” 
and  sample  best 
poultry  paper,  free. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  In  1899. 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS 

Send 5c  for  illustrated  catalogue.  >UK  wALC 

CHAS.  0AMMERD1N0ER,  Box  86.  Columbus,  0. 

Farm  Raised  Poultry 

Pay  the  buyer  because  they  are  strong, 
vigorous,  healthy  and  will  breed  heal¬ 
thy  stoek.  All  rinu  D  » ICC  n  Our  large 
stock  woshipls  [  AnlTI  nAluCU  Pou  1 1 ry 
Guide  explains  all,  and  tells  how  to  make  big 
money  with  poultry.  Worth  $So.  Sent  for  only  1  Sr. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER  JR.,  Box  66,Freeport,lII. 


THE  PROFITABLE  HEN 

is  the  one  that  will  lay  both  winter  and  summer. 
Green  Cut  Bone  will  make  her  do  it.  It  has  been/ 
found  by  actual  experience  to  double  the/ 
eggs  in  every  instance  where  used.  Theft 


ADAM 


GREEN  BONE 

CUTTER 


cuts  bone  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  U 
Leaves  the  bone  In  fine  shavings  easily  consumed  by  chicks  or 
mature  fowls.  Can’t  be  choked  by  hone,  incut  or  gristle* 
Cleans  itself.  Turns  easiest  because  it  is  the  only  cutter  made  with 
ball  bearings.  Several  sizes  for  hamltM  I  I  Jam  Inlifit  III 
and  power.  Catalogue  No.8^  free,  if  ■U.ftUullljUUllOljlllm 


THE  CROWN  Im&Ss 


bones.  For  the  poultry  man.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  olronlar  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.)  EASTON.  FA. 


pr  cost  us 


Estur 

1  SU.PUWl— 

I  MOISTURE. 

,wSu.r-  _  - 

.  REGULATING.  1 

StLf.VwuuTmGl 
Address  nearest  otfice. 

Boston,  Muss. 


$4,000  \°oi[s15c 

,  We  have  spent  1(4,000  on  our  new  book, 
“How  to  Make  Money  with  Poultry  nnd 
Incubators.”  It  tells  It  all.  Leading  poultry 
men  have  written  special  articles  for  It.  192 
pages,  Sx  1 1  In.  Illustrated.  It’s  as  good  aa 

Cyphers  Incubator 

—ami  It’s  the  best.  Out  hatch  any  other 
machine.  16  page  circular  free.  Send  15ctf. 
in  stamps  for  (4.000  book  No.  101 . 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 
W oy land,  N.  Y.  Chicago.  Ill. 


1C  VAII  SEEK  UNDOUBTED  IN- 
lr  Ivl  CUBATOR  VALUE 

perfect  regulation,  perfect  application  of  heat, 
perfect  control  of  moisture,  immunity  from  lira 
by  lamp  explosion  or  super-heating.  buy  th* 

_ ILLINOIS 

wutEJuix  Capacity  50  to  400  eggs.  Hot  air  or  h‘>t  water,  a a 
youprefer.  Egg  chamber  holds  Jtmt  what  we  nay  It 
docH.  Narsery  under  egg  tray  for  newly  hatched  chicks.  Before 
you  buy  an  incubator  or  brooder  send  for  our  free  book,  “Illinois.** 

J.  H.  JONES,  Box  10?,  STREATOR,  ILL. 


If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P. A.,  Chicago. — Adm. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  Is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper¬ 
ated;  168  page  catalogue  contain- 
i  ng information  and  testimonial! 

Sent  free.  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUIHCY,  ILL 


|  Circular,  free. 
Send  6c.  for 
Ulna.  Catalog.  1 


UITPU  with  the  perfect,  self- 
11  A  I  U II  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  clasB  hatcher — the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  tne  lowest  cost. 
GEO.  II.  STAHL,  Quincy,  ni. 


'A  MILLION  TESTIMONIALS 

e  not  so  con*  Q  H  niVC)  TRIAL 

_  Glueing  as  the  OU  U  A  I  O  FR  EE 
^we  offer  on  every  incubator  we  make.  Every 
r  r  one  self-regulating  and 
—  guaranteed.  Over  15,000 
rB  ANT  AMS  in  use;  hatching 
'  45  to  50chicks  from  50  eggs. 

S  ”  Send  4  cents  for  No.  23  catalog. 

^Jnekeya  Ineubator  Co.,  Springfield,  O* 


& 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIB  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteedto  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
FIUIRIK  STATE  INtT  IUTOtt  CO.  Homer  City, Pa. 


when  fed  with  the  things  eggs 
are  made  of.  Eggs  are  mostly 
albumen,  produced  by  the  hens 
|  from  the  protein  they  absorb 
’  from  their  food. 

Bowker’s  Animal  Meal 
gives  a  hen  the  maximum  of 
protein  and  other  egg  making 
material.  Always  sold  in 
yellow  bags  and  packages. 

The  Bowker  Co., 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 


Incubators  and  Brooders 

Incubators  from  $5.00  up. 

Brooders  from  $3.80  up 
Catalogue  free 

L.  A.  BANTA, 

LiRouier,  Inti. 


FIRE  PROOF  INCUBATORS 


cents. 


Ninth  year,  Liberal 
terms.  Catalogue  4 
S.  H.  Merryman,  Box  4,  Towson,  Aid. 


ON’T  SET  HENS  THU^v. 

The  Nat'l  Hen  Incubator  beats  old  plan  t 
3  to  1.  Little  In  price  but  big  moneymaker.  Agta.  ‘ 
wanted.  Send  for  cat.  telling  how  to  get  one  free. 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co..  BOS  Col  uni  him,  Neb*  < 
Kev.  H.  lieuaer  made  a  1U0  Egg  Hatcher,  cost  fl.00 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


D.  J. 


On  HKN8  and  CHICKENS 
64-page  book  frek. 
LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


ft  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOK 


One  which  covers 
every  detail  of  the 

-  ■  ■  '  — ■  industry  from  In¬ 
cubation  to  market  is  our  20th  CENTURY  CATALOCUE.  It  will  teach  you 
from  the  practical  experience  of  others  what  it  would  take  you  teu  years  to  learn.  Amongother 
khings  it  tells  about  the  latest  improvements  In  the  world  famous  Reliable  IncubtitorH 
‘and  Brooders.  Sent  for  10c  to  pay  postage.  Reliab|e  fog.  &  Brdr.Co.Box  B  101  Quincy  .III. 
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Mr.  Barns  told  us  last  week  about  the  New  York 
law  covering  the  size  of  fruit  packages.  The  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  see  that  the  law  is  en  - 
forced,  and  the  “short,”  or  pony  package,  must  carry 
its  brand.  The  law  will  never  be  fully  satisfactory 
until  the  same  requirements  are  enforced  in  other 
sections,  like  New  Jersey  and  the  New  England 
States.  Fruit  growers  in  these  States  should  see  to 
it  that  bills  are  passed  this  Winter,  so  that  uniform 
packages  may  be  used  all  through  the  eastern  States. 

• 

We  have  been  obliged  to  skip  a  week  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Prof.  Johnson’s  articles  on  the  use  of  hy¬ 
drocyanic  acid  gas.  The  second  article,  next  week, 
will  show  how  the  gas  is  used  in  the  orchard.  These 
articles  are  sure  to  attract  attention.  Perhaps  the 
entomologists  frightened  us  a  little  too  much  over  the 
San  Jos6  scale,  but  there  is  no  getting  around  the 
fact  that  this  insect  will  be  widely  scattered  unless 
the  trees  leave  the  nursery  clean  and  free.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  shall  insist  on  fumigation 
for  all  trees  we  buy  for  our  own  orchard. 

• 


wants  of  confined  fowls,  and  sufficient  energy  to  carry 
out  the  necessary  details,  but  in  the  hands  of  the 
average  town  dweller  it  is  little  less  than  slow  mur¬ 
der.  One  can  fancy  a  time  when  only  persons  of 
proved  fitness  will  be  allowed  to  own  or  handle  these 
helpless  creatures,  but  such  a  restriction  will  mark  an 
epoch  in  true  civilization,  yet  to  be  attained. 

* 

\  A  period  of  excessive  cold  always  brings  consider¬ 
able  loss  to  those  trades  whose  product  is  delivered  in 
bottles.  Milkmen  and  manufacturers  of  mineral 
waters  were  heavy  losers  during  the  first  week  of 
1900,  yet  we  think  that,  taken  altogether,  the  dairy¬ 
men  lose  more  bottles  through  the  carelessness  of 
customers  than  from  any  other  one  cause.  One  milk¬ 
man  asked  us  if  we  could  guess  how  many  bottles 
were  returned,  in  one  batch,  by  a  single  customer  who 
took  one  quart  a  day.  He  had  just  received,  from  this 
person,  26  bottles,  which  had  been  held  back,  and 
many  of  them  being  imperfectly  cleaned,  a  great  deal 
of  extra  work  and  annoyance  was  given  to  the  dairy¬ 
man.  This  Shows  that  the  dairyman  must  always 
have  a  large  excess  of  bottles  floating  among  cus¬ 
tomers,  in  addition  to  the  natural  loss  by  breakage, 
and  this  condition  adds  materially  to  the  expense  of 
bottled  milk.  We  need  a  campaign  of  education 
among  the  dairyman’s  customers. 

* 

What  an  inspiring  thing  it  is  to  see  an  old  man 
with  ripened  experience  and  tested  powers  giving  a 
fair  share  of  his  life  to  the  public  service.  He  has 
worked  hard  and  wisely.  With  gray  head  has  come 
a  competency.  He  is  satisfied  with  enough — which 
is  all  the  good  Lord  promises  anyone.  Instead  of 
striving  and  toiling  after  more  than  he  can  possibly 
spend  he  recognizes  the  debt  he  owes  to  society,  and 
spends  time  in  these  public  services  which  younger 
men  cannot  afford  to  take  up.  Such  veterans  are 
needed  to  serve  on  boards  of  education  and  other 
public  commissions.  They  do  their  country  a  real 
service,  when  they  give  time  and  thought  to  such 
things.  Society  has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  give 
the  hard  work  up  to  younger  hands.  It  is  no  more 
than  fair  that  they  should  help  organize  and  improve 
society  when  their  hard  work  is  done.  How  much 
better  this  is  than  to  spend  every  energy  in  chasing 
a  dollar  up  to  the  very  last  gasp  of  life. 


One  of  the  topics  arranged  for  discussion  by  an 
Ohio  farmers’  club  is  sanitation  on  the  farm,  includ¬ 
ing  the  water  supply,  heating  the  dwelling,  drains 
and  cellars,  importance  of  sunlight  and  pure  air,  and 
the  care  and  location  of  barnyards  and  feed  lots.  A 
discussion  of  such  subjects  might  well  be  considered 
by  most  farmers’  institutes.  Much  of  our  sanitary  in¬ 
struction  is  given  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
town  sanitarian,  who  can  discuss  improved  plumb¬ 
ing,  the  arrangements  and  trapping  of  waste  pipes, 
and  the  proper  fixtures  of  the  bathroom,  but  who 
would  find  himself  entirely  at  a  loss  in  advising  the 
sanitary  disposal  of  farm  wastes.  Rural  sanitation  »s 
a  science  of  itself,  and  one  to  which  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  are  now  giving  needed  attention.  Many  of  the 
Winter  epidemics,  which  bring  suffering  and  death  fo 
country  communities,  are  preventable,  and  will  be  pre¬ 
vented  when  sanitary  laws  are  more  fully  under¬ 
stood. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y  has  had  occasion  of  late  to  comment 
on  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  live  poultry,  closely 
packed  into  crates,  during  transportation  and  ex¬ 
posure  for  sale.  The  sufferings  of  these  cramped  and 
crowded  fowls  are  plain  to  all  who  are  obliged  to 
frequent  the  markets,  but  even  the  agents  for  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  ap¬ 
parently  do  not  see  their  way  successfully  to  cope 
with  this  evil,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  lessened  until 
some  means  are  taken  to  induce  the  transportation 
companies  to  make  more  favorable  rates  for  carrying 
live  animals.  Another  growing  abuse  is  undoubtedly 
fostered  by  the  great  amount  of  literature  describing 
the  profits  of  poultry,  now  being  issued.  Everywhere, 
in  town  or  village,  in  the  back  lots  of  the  residence 
districts,  one  can  see  narrow  yards,  fenced  in  with 
the  pitiless  wire  netting,  the  barren  and  filthy  en¬ 
closure  crowded  with  disconsolate  and  drooping  fowls, 
half  fed  and  never  sufficiently  watered,  whose  owners, 
deluded  by  unreliable  and  unpractical  writers  on  egg- 
production,  are  wondering  “way  hens  don’t  pay.”  A 
flock  of  fowls  may  run  at  large  about  a  farmyard  and 
get  no  attention  from  the  owner,  but  their  life  is  one 
of  independent  and  well-fed  bliss,  compared  with  the 
draggled  and  starved  prisoners  in  many  village  yards, 
because  they  have  at  least  access  to  many  of  the 
bounties  of  Nature.  Poultry-keeping,  both  with  profit 
and  pleasure,  is  entirely  possible  in  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  town  lot  to  those  who  have  intelligence  and 
kindly  feeling  enough  to  study  and  anticipate  the 


We  spoke  last  week  of  the  value  of  a  personal  letter 
written  to  your  Congressman.  We  do  not  think  that 
farmers  generally  understand  how  useful  such  a  letter 
may  become.  It  is  true  that  the  average  Congressman 
thinks  at  times  that  he  represents  only  himself  and 
a  few  sharp  politicians.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  all 
concerned  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  this  belief  every 
now  and  then.  Let  such  a  man  receive  500  strong, 
brief  and  dignified  letters,  with  evident  sincerity  shin¬ 
ing  through  the  lines,  and  he  will  realize  “what  he  Is 
there  for.”  We  say  again  that  your  Congressman 
is  working  for  you.  As  a  farmer  you  have  certain 
rights  which  he  is  bound  to  respect,  or  forfeit  your 
support.  You  certainly  do  not  want  a  man  at  Wash¬ 
ington  who  acts  as  though  he  knows  more  about  your 
own  business  than  you  do.  There  are  two  bills  be¬ 
fore  Congress  that  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  farmers. 
The  Grout  bill  places  original  packages  of  oleo  under 
the  police  regulations  of  any  State  they  may  enter. 
The  Davidson  bill  puts  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on 
all  colored  oleo.  We  urge  farmers  to  insist  that  their 
Congressmen  vote  for  these  bills.  Don’t  be  afraid  of 
them,  but  write  up,  man  fashion,  and  tell  them  just 
what  you  want. 

* 

Readers  will  remember  how,  last  Spring,  we  had 
quite  a  little  to  say  about  the  American  Apple  Con¬ 
sumers’  League.  We  observed  that  few  restaurants 
and  hotels  serve  first-class  eating  apples  to  their 
guests.  As  an  experiment  we  began  to  call  for  apples 
in  some  form  whenever  we  ate  a  meal  at  a  public 
table.  This  met  with  fair  success,  for  most  hotel- 
keepers  study  hard  to  please  their  patrons.  Those 
who  joined  the  American  Apple  Consumers’  League 
pledged  themselves  to  call  for  apples  at  every  public 
eating-house  that  they  visited.  As  an  evidence  of 
what  can  be  done  by  this  simple  plan,  we  print  this 
letter  from  the  proprietor  of  a  large  restaurant  in 
New  York: 

I  have  been  a  reader  only  one  year  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
but  I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  your  frequent 
writings  on  apples,  so  much  so,  that  I  have  introduced 
them  in  my  restaurant,  and  am  working  up  quite  a  de¬ 
mand  for  them.  The  trouble  I  experience,  however,  is 
in  finding  those  delicious  apples  about  which  you  write. 
Can  you  recommend  to  me  some  man  or  men  from  whom 
I  could  obtain  a  fine  eating  apple  that  has  a  name,  and 
one  that  I  could  get  right  along  during  the  season  as  I 
want  them?  I  am  not  particular  about  the  price,  if  I 
could  get  the  quality. 

This  man  tried  the  plan,  and  found  that  it  leads 
to  trade.  There  are  men  in  this  city  who  will  walk 


by  many  restaurants  in  order  to  reach  a  place  where 
baked  Spitzenberg  apples  are  served.  Our  restaurant 
friend  probably  started  his  trade  with  Baldwin  or 
Northern  Spy,  and  was  then  induced  to  invest  in  Ben 
Davis!  Why  not  all  join  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League,  and  thus  give  our  fine  American  apples  the 
talking  they  deserve?  Begin  now  and  talk  apple 
wherever  you  go. 

* 

A  rill  now  before  Congress  provides  for  a  tax  of 
two  cents  a  pound  on  oleomargarine  not  colored  so 
as  to  resemoie  pure  yellow  butter,  and  a  tax  of  10 
cents  a  pound  on  oleo  colored  in  imitation  of  yellow 
butter.  This  leads  the  National  Provisioner  to  say: 

The  framers  of  this  amendment  represent,  almost  ex¬ 
clusively,  but  one  part  of  a  single  branch  of  agriculture, 
that  of  butter  making.  Evidently  it  is  their  intent  to 
legislate  out  of  existence  one  of  the  great  commercial 
industries  of  the  country. 

1  his  gives  the  whole  case  of  the  oleo  men  away. 
^  here  is  now  a  tax  of  two  cents  a  pound  on  oleo. 
Millions  of  pounds  are  made  and  sold — mostly  to 
those  who  think  that  they  are  buying  and  eating 
butter.  I  he  new  law  will  make  no  difference  with 
oleo  left  in  its  natural  color.  It  can  be  sold  freely 
under  its  own  name,  but  that  is  not  what  the  makers 
and  dealers  want  to  do.  They  want  to  color  the 
steer  s  fat,  and  then  steal  the  reputation  that  belongs 
to  the  old  cow.  If  to  compel  a  “great  commercial  in- 
dustiy  to  be  honest  is  to  wipe  it  out,  the  wiping 
process  might  be  carried  elsewhere  to  advantage. 

• 

BREVITIES. 

THE  DAIRY  COW. 

Her  head  is  long  and  slender,  with  her  face 
Stamped  with  the  tenderness  of  motherhood, 
ihe  eye  is  kind  and  gentle  with  wide  space 
Above,  for  honest  brains— the  wide  mouth  should 
Be  set  with  firm,  strong  teeth,  and  powerful  jaw 
To  run  her  millstones,  and  her  ear  should  be 
Lined  with  soft,  golden  velvet  without  flaw. 

A  long,  thin  neck — for  you  will  never  see 
A  steer's  neck  steer  the  way  to  butter  fat; 

Don  t  mind  if  hip  and  shoulder  bones  stand  out 
On  which  you  may  with  safety  hang  your  hat. 

A  wide,  deep  chest  shows  that  the  heart  is  stout; 

You  want  a  sloping  back,  a  rib  well  sprung, 

A  stomach  like  a  barrel  deep  and  wide. 

With  great  capacity  for  food  and  lung. 

An  udder  squaring  low  on  every  side, 

A  zig-zag  milk  vein  larger  than  your  wrist 
Runs  far  up  to  her  heart  and  then  turns  in 
A  well-shaped  teat  quite  filling  out  your  fist. 

Her  hind  legs  well  apart— a  soft  loose  skin, 

Yellow  as  gold,  with  soft  and  oily  touch, 

Fine,  silky  hair,  a  long  and  slender  tail. 

Active  and  full  of  nervous  life— now  such 
Is  Mrs.  Dairy  Cow,  queen  of  the  pail. 

An  experienced  hop  grower— the  toad. 

May  the  good  Lord  keep  us  out  of  law! 

It’s  time  to  quit  promising  and  begin  practice. 

A  perfect  gold  mind— mind  your  own  business. 

The  English  seem  to  be  appalled  at  "Uncle  Paul." 

What’s  the  difference  between  loss  avoided  and  clear 
gain? 

The  present  is  the  best  New  Year’s  present  you  will 
ever  have. 

’Tis  better  for  the  dairyman  when  he  can  hang  his  hat 
on  Bossy’s  hip  than  to  have  it  covered  up  with  fat. 

God  gave  you  a  chance  to  hold  dominion  over  natural 
forces.  You  must  master  them,  or  be  mastered  by  them. 

By  refusing  to  buy  the  Danish  West  Indies,  Germany 
avoids  competition  between  beet  and  cane  sugar  on  her 
own  soil. 

The  pigeon-post  service  from  those  beleaguered  towns 
in  the  Transvaal  may  be  regarded  as  the  latest  thing  in 
free  rural  mail  delivery. 

The  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  nearly  a  cure-all  for  plant 
disease.  Water  applied  inside  and  out  is  much  the  same 
for  humans. 

Of  course  you  can  tell  us  how  Congress  ought  to  settle 
the  currency  question,  but  can  you  tell  how  to  protect  a 
windmill  tank  from  freezing? 

Fat  men  rarely  have  pneumonia.  A  layer  of  fatty 
tissue  around  the  lungs  allays  cold.  Most  fat  men,  how¬ 
ever,  would  gladly  exchange  their  fat  for  wool. 

There  is  quite  a  noisy  outcry  against  the  practice  of 
taking  a  stick  to  an  unruly  child.  Does  this  mean  that  the 
slipper  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  or  that  the  “talkative  one 
per  cent”  of  people  are  heard  from  first? 

A  son  of  Rockefeller,  the  Standard-oil  man,  has  been 
speculating  in  leather,  and,  according  to  Wall  street,  he 
is  $17,000,000  short.  Doubtless  the  young  man  realizes  the 
truth  of  the  old  saying,  that  there  is  nothing  like  leather. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  discussing  the  legal 
status  of  sow’s  milk.  A  petition  has  been  sent  to  the 
Chamber,  asking  that  sow’s  milk  may  be  permitted  as 
nourishment  for  babies.  Some  doctors  are  said  to 
favor  it. 

Prof.  Waugh  says  that  the  honey-bee  has  a  greater 
reputation  for  work  than  he  deserves.  He  seldom  be¬ 
gins  work  before  8:30  in  the  morning  and  quits  about  4:30. 
He  will  knock  off  for  the  smallest  rain,  and  sometimes 
for  a  cloud. 

A  New  Jersey  schoolboy  was  drunk  in  the  schoolroom. 
This  was  the  result  of  eating  "brandy  drops.”  On  the 
outside  these  "drops”  look  like  chocolate  candy.  In¬ 
side  there  is  the  vilest  of  alcohol.  Yes,  sir,  the  whipping 
post  is  the  place  for  people  who  make  and  sell  such  stuff 
to  children. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— The  Chicago  Post  Office  Is  about  to  re¬ 
place  its  mail  wagons  with  automobiles.  .  .  .  The  re¬ 
mains  of  150  victims  of  the  Maine  were  interred  at  Arling¬ 
ton  National  Cemetery  December  28.  .  .  .  Smallpox  is 
causing  alarm  on  several  of  the  Indian  reservations,  in¬ 
cluding  Crow  Creek  Agency,  S.  D.,  and  different  places  in 
Indian  Territory.  As  soon  as  Congress  meets  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $50,000  will  be  asked  for,  with  which  to  stamp 
out  the  epidemic.  ...  A  paper  factory  in  New  York 
City  burned  December  29,  the  fire  extending  to  a  furniture 
factory  and  a  number  of  tenements.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  costly  and  spectacular  fires  ever  seen  in  New  York, 
the  total  loss  being  over  $2,000,000.  .  .  .  December  29,  it 
was  reported  that  four  men  had  been  frozen  to  death, 
within  a  few  days,  in  South  Carolina.  In  each  case  the 
victim  had  been  drinking  a  villainous  brand  of  dispensary 
whisky,  which  quickly  produces  unconsciousness.  .  .  . 
One  man  was  killed  and  two  injured  by  a  dynamite  ex¬ 
plosion  at  Salona,  Pa.,  December  29.  One  of  the  men 
raked  the  fire  in  an  office  and,  while  the  poker  was  still 
hot,  hung  it  upon  a  nail.  It  slipped  from  the  nail  into  a 
pail  containing  dynamite  and  fuses,  and  a  terrific  explo¬ 
sion  resulted.  .  .  .  The  steamer  Linda,  of  Shreveport, 
was  burned  on  the  Red  River,  opposite  Vancevllle,  La., 
December  29.  The  officers  and  crew  escaped  by  swim¬ 
ming,  but  five  negro  rousters  lost  their  lives.  ...  At 
midnight,  December  31,  a  number  of  houses  were  wrecked 
at  Knoxville,  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  by  an  explosion  of  sewer 
gas.  .  .  .  Hawaii  has  asked  to  be  allowed  to  send  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention.  .  .  . 
W.  J.  Milsap,  a  prominent  stockman,  was  seized  by  high¬ 
waymen  at  Walsenburg,  Col.,  December  28,  and  robbed  of 
$12,000.  .  .  .  Robbers  attempted  to  hold  up  a  street  car 
at  Seattle,  Wash.,  December  29.  There  were  eight  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  car,  and  a  fusillade  of  pistol  shots  oc¬ 
curred.  One  passenger  was  wounded,  and  one  robber 
killed.  ...  A  boiler  exploded  in  the  midst  of  a  gang  of 
railway  laborers  at  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  December  30;  four 
men  were  killed  outright,  and  a  number  of  others  in¬ 
jured.  .  .  .  The  schooner  Puritan  was  wrecked  on  Cabot 
Island,  N.  F.,  during  a  furious  gale  January  2;  eight  lives 
lost.  .  .  .  Quartermaster-General  White,  of  Michigan, 
has  been  indicted  for  defrauding  the  State  In  buying  mili¬ 
tary  supplies,  the  sum  involved  being  $27,000.  It  is  as¬ 
serted  that  a  number  of  other  military  State  officials  are 
concerned  in  the  transactions.  .  .  .  The  Chicago  Drain¬ 
age  Canal,  which  will  carry  Chicago’s  sewage  into  the 
Mississippi  River,  by  way  of  the  Illinois  River,  was 
opened  January  2.  This  canal,  which  cost  Chicago  $33,- 
000,000,  connects  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
but  St.  Louis  views  it  with  alarm,  calls  It  the  “Ditch  of 
Death,”  and  expects  a  typhoid  epidemic,  since  it  carries 
Chicago’s  filth  into  the  water  supply  of  St.  Louis.  .  .  . 
Blizzards  caused  suffering  through  western  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  January  2,  snow  being  six  feet  deep  on 
the  level  in  several  places.  Many  trains  were  blocked. 
...  A  fire  started  January  2  by  a  candle  left  burning 
on  a  Christmas  tree,  in  New  York  City,  caused  the  death 
of  one  child,  and  injuries  to  11  persons.  ...  At  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J.,  January  2,  two  fatal  accidents  occurred  as  the 
result  of  starting  a  fire  in  the  range  while  the  water 
pipes  were  frozen.  Explosions  followed;  in  one  case  a 
baby  was  instantly  killed,  and  in  the  other  two  children 
were  injured,  one  mortally.  .  .  .  Two  sleighloads  of 
black  powder  exploded  at  Eagle  River,  Mich.,  January  3, 
two  men  and  four  horses  being  blown  to  atoms. 

CUBA.— The  yellow  fever  statistics  for  Havana,  during 
the  last  three  months  of  1899,  show  a  high  death  rate,  and 
it  appears  that  American  methods  of  sanitation  are  not  so 
successful  as  expected.  House  disinfection  does  not 
appear  to  kill  the  germs  of  disease.  The  weather  has 
been  favorable  to  health,  but  there  has  been  a  great  in¬ 
flux  of  Spanish  immigrants,  huddled  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  city,  and  these  people  were  badly  nourished  and  un¬ 
able  to  resist  the  disease. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  report  of  the  rescue  of  Lieut.  Gill- 
more  is  contradicted,  and  it  is  now  feared  that  the  in¬ 
surgents  have  taken  the  prisoners  to  remote  parts  of  the 
mountains.  .  .  .  January  1,  there  was  a  sharp  fight  at 
Cabunay  and  Santa  Rosa.  The  American  loss  was  two 
killed  and  four  wounded;  the  insurgent  loss  was  severe, 
and  100  prisoners  were  taken.  .  .  .  Explosive  bombs 
discovered  in  Manila  December  31  revealed  a  plan  to  ef¬ 
fect  an  outbreak  at  Gen.  Lawton’s  funeral,  the  intention 
being  to  hurl  the  bombs  among  foreign  officials,  thus 
causing  international  complications.  .  .  .  Col.  Lockett 
had  a  second  engagement  with  the  rebels  at  Montalban 
December  30,  driving  the  insurgents  from  their  position, 
and  capturing  a  quantity  of  supplies.  .  .  .  Reports  from 
officers  of  the  Thirty-first  Infantry  confirm  the  unsea - 
worthy  condition  of  the  transport  Manauense,  which  ar¬ 
rived  at  Manila  November  28.  The  Colonel’s  report 
recommends  claims  against  the  ship’s  owners  for  the  uni¬ 
forms  of  the  whole  battalion,  which  were  ruined  during 
the  voyage.  .  .  .  The  bubonic  plague  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  Manila.  It  has  reappeared  in  Honolulu. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  government  of 
British  India  is  giving  famine  relief  to  nearly  3,000,000  per¬ 
sons.  .  .  .  Numerous  wrecks  were  reported  on  the 
British  coast  December  30,  with  considerable  loss  of  life. 


.  .  .  January  1,  an  earthquake  in  the  Achalkalak  dis¬ 
trict  of  Tiflis,  Russia,  destroyed  10  villages  and  600  people. 

.  .  .  January  1,  a  portion  of  Lord  Methuen’s  force  de¬ 
feated  the  Boers  at  Sunnyside.  .  .  .  The  Transvaal 
government  has  promulgated  a  new  gold  tax  law,  by 
which  individuals  and  companies  working  their  own 
mines  are  taxed  30  per  cent  of  the  output,  while  mines 
worked  by  the  government  will  pay  50  per  cent.  Sus¬ 
pended  mines  will  pay  30  per  cent  on  their  probable  out¬ 
put,  calculated  on  three  months’  workings.  Reducing 
works  will  pay  30  per  cent  of  their  net  profits.  The  law 
is  retroactive  to  October  11. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Two  international  pomologlcal 
congresses  will  be  held  at  Paris,  France,  during  the  ex¬ 
position  this  year,  one  being  held  May  25-26,  and  the  other 
September  13-14.  Information  concerning  these  congres¬ 
ses  may  be  obtained  from  the  United  States  Pomologist 
at  Washington. 

Benjamin  K.  Bliss,  formerly  prominent  among  New 
York  seedsmen,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  December  25,  aged 
81  years.  He  was  at  one  time  publisher  of  American 
Gardening,  and  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  horticultural 
world. 

The  National  Fanciers’  Association  will  meet  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  January  22-27;  secretary,  Fred  L.  Kimmey. 

The  Ohio  State  Poultry  Association  will  meet  at  Co¬ 
lumbus  January  18-23;  secretary,  Charles  McClave,  New 
London,  O. 

James  Harvey  Sanders,  founder  of  the  Breeder’s  Ga¬ 
zette  of  Chicago,  died  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  December  22, 
aged  67  years.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Ohio,  went  to 
Iowa  with  his  pioneer  parents  in  1852,  and  found  his  first 
success  upon  the  farm.  He  established  the  Western 
Stock  Journal  in  1S69,  this  paper  being  consolidated  later 
with  the  National  Live-Stock  Journal.  Later  he  became 
editor  of  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times,  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  Breeder’s  Gazette  in  1881.  He  wrote  several 
books  upon  kindred  subjects.  Personally,  he  was  a  man 
whose  character  and  integrity  commanded  warm  esteem, 
and  his  death  is  a  severe  loss  to  a  wide  circle. 

Ohio’s  wheat  crop  is  reported  to  be  badly  damaged  by 
cold,  there  being  no  snow  to  protect  it. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  will  be  held  in  Agricultural  Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
on  Wednesday,  January  17.  The  principal  business  of  the 
meeting  is  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
On  January  18,  the  Association  of  County  Agricultural 
Societies  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  same  place. 
The  union  of  agricultural  societies,  composed  of  the 
managers  of  town  fairs,  will  also  hold  its  annual  meeting 
In  Albany  on  January  18. 

THE  COMMISSION  MERCHANT  FRAUD. 

He  Is  Up  to  His  Old  Tricks. 

The  fraudulent  commission  merchant  is  still  doing 
business — not  “at  the  same  old  stand,”  for  he  fre¬ 
quently  changes  places  for  the  good  of  his  health. 
Last  week  we  received  the  following  letter  from  a 
western  cream eryman: 

We  have  shipped  butter  six  or  seven  years  to  commis¬ 
sion  merchants,  and  never  lost  any,  but  now  I  guess  we’re 
bit.  The  Baltimore  market  seemed  stronger  than  most, 
and  we  got  an  offer  from  N.  T.  Redman,  of  that  city,  of 
one-quarter  cent  per  pound  more  than  we  were  receiv¬ 
ing,  and  we  shipped  nine  tubs,  without  taking  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  look  up  his  references,  as  his  letterheads,  cards, 
stencils,  etc.,  received,  seemed  to  denote  a  prosperous 
business  man.  But  we  haven’t  had  a  word  or  scratch 
of  the  pen  from  him  since.  I  understand  that  he  has 
left  for  Washington.  What  would  you  advise  us  to  do  in 
the  case?  I  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
done  to  recover  the  money  due  or  send  him  to  the  peni¬ 
tentiary. 

That  tells  the  story  in  a  nutshell.  A  law  firm  in 
Baltimore  writes  that  it  is  impossible  to  collect  any¬ 
thing  from  Redman.  There  are  many  claims  against 
him,  and  lawyers  are  looking  for  him,  but  he  seems 
to  have  given  them  the  slip.  It  is  the  old,  old  story 
with  variations.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  he  sent 
to  his  victims: 

My  receipts  of  fancy  creamery  butter  have  decreased 
considerably,  and  it  finds  me  short  in  filling  my  orders. 
If  you  are  in  a  position  to  supply  me  with  15  to  25  tubs 
each  week,  or  even  more,  forward  me  10  tubs  as  a  sample. 
I  will  pay  you  Elgin,  Ill.,  market  quotation  week  of  ship¬ 
ment,  net  F.  O.  B.  your  station,  no  freight,  drayage  or 
commission  for  this  trial  shipment.  You  will  receive 
prompt  remittance  to  balance  all  shipments  as  soon  as 
they  arrive  at  Baltimore.  If  found  satisfactory,  I  will 
take  your  entire  shipment  the  year  round  on  same  basis. 

References:  The  People’s  National  Bank,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  F.  A.  Stir,  Cashier  Lincoln  National  Bank,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  (with  whom  I  did  business  for  10  years). 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  if  possible  get  trial 
shipment  off  within  the  next  few  days.  I  trust  we  may 
be  able  to  do  business  regularly.  Let  me  know  how 
many  tubs  you  could  ship  me  each  week. 

This  letter  seems  to  be  printed  in  good  imitation  of 
a  type-written  letter.  All  this  fraud  did  was  to 


write  in  the  name  of  the  party  to  whom  It  was  sent. 
There  is  a  finely-printed  heading  to  the  letter  showing 
a  great  store,  as  though  this  Redman  were  doing 
a  tremendous  trade.  We  can  imagine  how  such  a  let¬ 
ter  would  prove  tempting  bait  to  many  a  butter 
maker.  It  is  an  old  trick  for  these  rogues  to  pretend 
that  they  have  a  very  fine  private  trade,  which  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  ordinary  goods.  Of  course  it 
makes  a  farmer  feel  good  to  think  that  his  butter  or 
poultry  is  fine  enough  to  suit  such  exacting  custom¬ 
ers.  The  truth  is  that  such  rascals  rarely  have  any 
store  at  all.  Their  mail  comes  to  a  cigar  store  or 
some  little  office.  Such  shipments  as  they  succeed  in 
stealing  (for  no  other  word  will  answer)  are  sold  at 
once  to  dealers,  usually  at  a  low  figure.  In  some 
cases  they  will  pay  high  prices  for  the  first  “sample 
shipment,”  but  this  is  done  to  call  out  larger  ones. 
These  rascals  are  shrewd  judges  of  human  nature, 
and  they  will  often  flatter  and  coax  a  man  until  they 
secure  a  large  shipment  from  him.  When  things  get 
too  hot  for  them,  they  disappear,  only  to  open  up 
some  new  game  on  another  corner  and  under  a  new 
name. 

These  men  are  a  curse  to  the  trade.  They  not  only 
steal  produce,  but  they  often  throw  it  on  the  market 
at  such  figures  that  prices  are  upset,  so  that  honest 
goods  suffer.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  such  rogues  will 
flourish  and  wax  fat  just  so  long  as  farmers  can  be 
tempted  to  leave  reliable  old  commission  houses  to 
run  after  such  bait  as  is  stuffed  into  the  above  letter, 

FARMERS  AND  T  H  E  “  B  0  0  M 

Sound  and  Sensible  Advice. 

The  other  day  \  chanced  to  meet  a  farmer  who  is 
very  sanguine  as  to  the  future  prices  of  farm  pro¬ 
ductions.  He  believes  that  now  is  the  time  to  in¬ 
vest  both  in  farm  lands  and  in  stock;  that  the  next 
few  years  will  be  money-making  years,  and  the  man 
who  gets  into  the  race  at  once  will  make  some  money, 
while  the  man  who  waits  may  be  too  late  to  profit 
by  advancing  prices.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  view 
among  certain  farmers,  and  it  would  be  foolish  to 
question  its  possible  correctness.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  man  to  whom  I  have  referred  will  succeed, 
for  he  is  energetic,  yet  conservative;  and  if  he  buys 
a  larger  farm,  I  think  that  he  will  pay  for  it.  But 
how  about  his  neighbor  who  is  in  debt?  If  he  gets 
deeper  in  debt,  I  fear  he  will  be  sorry  for  it.  If  we 
are  to  have  a  year  or  two,  or  even  a  little  longer 
time,  of  higher  prices,  isn’t  it  a  good  time  to  econo¬ 
mize  a  littl  3  and  pay  off  the  debts  that  remain,  and 
be  ready  for  the  reaction  which  is  pretty  sure  to  fol¬ 
low?  Farm  lands  have  been  too  low;  they  may  ad¬ 
vance,  and  then  hold  some  part,  if  not  all,  of  that 
advance.  Prices  for  farm  produce  are  a  little  higher, 
but  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  things  a 
farmer  has  to  buy  are  advancing  rather  more  than 
the  things  he  has  to  sell.  Can  we  be  sure  that  these 
higher  prices  are  due  entirely  to  better  times? 

Milk  is  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  Five  States 
Milk  Producers’  Association  claims  much  credit  for 
it.  But  is  not  the  advance  fully  accounted  for  by 
the  shortage  caused  by  the  widespread  and  severe 
drought?  Butter  is  at  this  writing  higher  than  it 
was  a  year  ago,  in  the  New  York  market,  but  it  la 
wise  to  note  that  receipts  are  less.  So  with  cheese; 
prices  are  higher  and  offerings  less.  Eggs,  it  is  true, 
are  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  no  shortage  noticed; 
but  lambs  are  much  lower,  with  no  more  reason  than 
I  am  able  to  give  for  eggs  being  higher.  I  wish  the 
Five  States  people  abundant  success,  and  I  hope 
farmers  may  secure  much  better  prices,  yet  for  one  I 
do  not  feel  like  indulging  in  very  much  of  a  jubilee 
over  the  prospects.  That  prices  will  be  a  little  better 
for  a  time,  I  have  small  doubt,  at  least,  for  some  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  farm,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
things  a  farmer  has  to  buy  will  be  higher  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Hired  men  have  caught  the  spirit,  and  are  al¬ 
ready  demanding  higher  wages  for  another  season, 
and  some  of  us  will  have  to  pay  an  advance,  and  do 
it  from  an  income  only  slightly  increased. 

A  recent  writer  says  that  the  prices  of  iron  and 
other  building  material  have  advanced,  as  a  whole, 
from  30  to  40  per  cent,  and  remarks  that  conserva¬ 
tive  builders  will  not  erect  so  many  buildings  the 
coming  year,  which,  if  true,  will  not  tend  to  help 
labor  or  manufacturers  of  building  material.  A  prom¬ 
inent  business  man  remarked  to  me,  not  long  ago, 
that  he  remembered  at  least  three  of  these  spasmodic 
advances,  but  those  lasted  scarcely  a  twelvemonth. 
This  may  be  somewhat  more  lasting,  but  we  who  are 
on  farms,  must,  evidently,  keep  right  on  studying 
how  we  can  cheapen  production.  At  all  events,  let  us 
see  if  we  can’t  reduce  that  indebtedness  just  a  little, 
while  we  have  a  good  chance.  h.  h.  l. 


FARQUHAR 


VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

AND 


AJAX  S  ENGINE 


Rapid ,  accurate,  strong  and 
simple,  with  large  capacity. 
Knglnes  on  sills  or  wheels. 
Strong  and  safe.  No  Far- 
quhar  Boiler  lias  ever 
exploded.  Send  for  catalog 
of  PortableKngines, Shingle 
Mills,  Thrashing  Machines, 
Stationary  Engines  and 
Boilers, 
erally. 


Implements 

Ltd.,  York, 


He  Is  a  rich 
man  indeed 
who  can  afford 
to  feed  whole 
grain  to  cattle, 
hogs  and  other 
live  stock. 

Much  whole 
grain  passes 
through  the 
animals  and  is 
wasted.  All 
ground  grain  is 
digested  and 
s  simllated 
that  stops 
all  waste. 


STAR  FEED  GRINDERS 


are  mite.  Taut  and  efficient.  Grind  ear  corn  dry,  damp 
or  frozen.  No  choking.  They  have  the  shortest  sweep 
made.  Send  for  new  circulars  of  Sweep  and  Power  Mills. 

STAR  ,H'FQ.  CO.,  13  Depot  Street,  New  Lexington,  0. 


No.  3  "PRIZE”  FEED  MILL 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad¬ 
justable  Feed  Slide. 


Grinds  as  tine  or  coarse  as 
desired.  Will  run  by  any 
power, one  to  live  horse, sweep, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest : 
power.  Sold  at  a  low  price  to  -  „  ,, 

advertise  the  fact  that  wo  are  the  largest  manufi 
turers  in  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinei 
Bend  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  illi 
Mmed?i  .  gU0  of  “Hero”  and  “American”  ttrindli 


wouuuue  uaivunuea  steel  ana  W  ood  Wind  Mlll.f 
power  and  pumping,  W  ood  Saws,  Corn  SheUcra.  etc. 

APPLETON  MFQ.CO.,27  Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  1L1 


GOOD  CUTTERS,  low  prices. 

Thio  No.  11  Wolverine  Feed  Cutter  rep-*; 
resent,  unusual  value  at  our  price.  Has  extended, 
knife  shaft — pulley  or  fly  wheel  may. 
be  placed  on  either  aide.  Likeall“ 
our  power  cutters,  It  has  hardened  steel 
4-edged  cutting  bar.  When  one 
edge  gete  dull,  simply  turn  the  bar  and 
you  have  anew  cutting  edge.  Makes 
It  laat  4  times  us  long  as  the  ordin¬ 
ary  shear  plate.  1J<  In.  steel  knife  shaft ; 

11^4  In.  knives;  big  feed  rollers  and  wide 
throat— easy  to  feed;  pulleys  6,  8,  10,  12  or  1*  In.,  as  ordersd; 
any  length  swivel  carrier  when  ordered,  extra;  delivers  teed 
any  height,  any  angle;  weighs  425  lbs. ;  cuts  with  2  knives  X. 
1,  IK  and  2  Inches  PrTee,  #20.25.  Cuts  with 4  knives  W. 
A  and  1  inch.  Price,  $22. 95.  Capacity  for  ensilage,  2  to  4  torn 
per  hour;  dry  feed,  1  to  \yt  tons  per  hour.  Trial  given  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed  on  everything  we  sell,  orgoods 
returned  at  our  expense  and  ull  money  refunded.  Send 
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f  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

DAD  AND  MOTHER  AND  ME. 
Nobody’s  like  old  Santa  Claus 
With  his  red  and  jolly  face; 

There’s  not  another  around  the  globe 
Can  travel  so  swift  a  pace. 

His  twinkling  eyes,  and  his  merry  laugh, 
His  chuckle  of  bubbling  glee— 

Nobody  else  is  so  dear  by  half 
To  Dad  and  Mother  and  Me. 

He  doesn’t  forget  the  baby  sweet 
As  she  rocks  in  her  cradle  white; 

He  has  time  to  wait  for  the  lagging  feet 
Of  the  old,  by  candle-light. 

He  has  gifts  and  gifts  for  the  young  and 
gray, 

Who  encircle  the  Christmas  Tree; 

And  he  has  the  love  to  his  latest  day 
Of  Dad  and  Mother  and  Me. 

The  frost  is  chill  in  the  nipping  blast, 
Smooth  is  the  icy  mere; 

The  short  fleet  days  go  hurrying  past 
To  the  last  of  the  waning  year. 

And  never  was  rose  of  the  Summer’s  prime 
So  royally  fair  to  see 
As  the  rose  that  blooms  in  the  Winter’s 
rime 

For  Dad  and  Mother  and  Me. 

— M.  E.  Sangster,  in  Collier’s  Weekly. 

* 

After  trying  out  lard,  most  house¬ 
keepers  utilize  some  of  the  cracklings, 
or  scratchings,  as  our  English  friends 
call  them,  in  bread  or  cake.  Here  is  a 
recipe  for  crackling  corn  bread,  which 
may  be  a  pleasant  variation;  Stir  to¬ 
gether  one  pint  each  of  corn  meal,  flour 
and  finely  chopped  cracklings.  Beat  two 
eggs,  add  a  pint  of  milk  and  saltspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  and  stir  into  the  dry  mixture. 
Add  more  milk  if  necessary  to  make  a 
very  thick  drop  batter.  Pour  into  well 
greased  bread-stick  pans  and  bake  until 
brown  and  crisp. 

* 

lx  the  recently-published  memoirs  of 
Lord  Playfair,  the  distinguished  British 
scientist,  there  is  a  little  anecdote  show¬ 
ing  the  wonderful  sense  of  touch  culti¬ 
vated  in  those  afflicted  children  to  whom 
sight,  speech  and  hearing  are  denied. 
While  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  at  Boston,  Lord  Playfair  saw  a 
little  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  who 
took  much  pleasure  in  a  common  brass 
curtain  ring,  which  she  wore  on  one  fin¬ 
ger,  so  the  kindly  visitor  gave  her  a 
pretty  finger  ring  to  replace  it.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  paid  her  another  visit, 
and,  without  revealing  his  identity,  sim¬ 
ply  placed  his  hand  in  hers.  At  first  she 
felt  of  it  without  recognition,  but,  touch¬ 
ing  his  skin  on  the  wrist  under  his  cuff, 
her  face  suddenly  lighted  up,  and  with 
much  excitement  she  spelled  on  her  fin¬ 
gers:  “It  is  the  Englishman  who  gave 
me  the  ring!”  Then  she  flung  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  and  during  the  whole  of 
his  visit  clung  to  him  with  every  dem¬ 
onstration  of  affection,  constantly  strok¬ 
ing  his  face  and  hands. 

* 

A  New  York  woman  returned  to  her 
flat  alone  Christmas  night,  to  find  two 
burglars  ransacking  the  rooms.  She 
screamed,  but  did  not  run,  the  burglars 
doing  the  running.  One  got  away,  but 
the  other  tripped  over  a  portiere  and  fell 
flat.  Before  he  had  time  to  recover  him¬ 
self  the  woman  put  a  chair  over  him, 
and  stood  on  the  chair,  as  if  the  bur¬ 
glar  were  a  mouse.  It  was  a  little, 
short-legged  chair,  so  that  the  burglar 
found  the  space  a  very  tight  fit;  he  could 
only  wriggle  an  inch  or  two  at  a  time, 
and  whenever  he  did  wriggle,  his  captor 
would  lean  over  and  prod  him  with  a 
hatpin.  His  position  was  anything  but 
a  happy  one,  and  he  appeared  rather 
glad  than  otherwise  when  a  policeman 
arrived  to  lead  him  to  the  station.  The 
heroine  of  the  chair  and  hatpin  has  at¬ 
tained  distinction  similar  to  that  of  the 
dressmaker’s  assistants  who  vanquished 
a  sneak  thief  with  needles  and  thread, 
or  the  Brooklyn  women  who  besprinkled 


a  burglar  with  a  baking  of  bread  dough. 
The  light-fingered  fraternity  will  begin 
to  consider  unarmed  women  as  extra- 
hazardous  risks. 

* 

One  of  the  popular  English  period¬ 
icals  recently  held  a  discussion  on  the 
question  whether  town  or  country  girls 
made  the  best  wives.  The  decision  was 
in  favor  of  the  country  girls,  who  were 
considered  healthier,  better-tempered, 
more  industrious,  and  more  carefully 
trained  than  the  city  girls.  The  greatest 
difference,  however,  is  to  be  noted 
among  girls  who  must  work  for  a  living. 
It  is  natural,  but  not  at  all  the  fault  of 
the  city  girl,  that  she  should  receive  lit¬ 
tle  household  training,  and  lose  vitality, 
when  tied  down  in  some  indoor  occupa¬ 
tion,  as  so  many  are.  A  young  woman 
who  is  busy  during  all  the  hours  of  day¬ 
light  in  office  or  factory  can  hardly  be 
blamed  if  she  show  little  interest  in 
housework  or  sewing  during  her  scanty 
hours  of  recreation.  It  is  in  points  like 
these  thart:  the  country  girl  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage. 

* 

A  curious  accident  which  recently  oc¬ 
curred  in  Cincinnati  warns  women  of  a 
frequent  danger  which  is  little  under¬ 
stood.  A  woman  leaned  down  before  an 
open  grate,  and  as  she  did  so  a  celluloid 
comb  in  her  hair  exploded  with  suffi¬ 
cient  force  to  throw  her  several  feet. 
The  comb  ignited,  burning  off  most  of 
the  wearer’s  hair,  eyebrows,  and  lashes,, 
and  she  was  severely  burned  about  the 
face  and  neck.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
extinguish  the  burning  comb  so  long  as 
any  of  it  was  left,  and  considerable  ef¬ 
fort  was  required  to  prevent  the  carpet 
and  furnishings  from  catching  fire.  The 
fact  that  celluloid,  whose  foundation  is 
gun  cotton,  is  highly  inflammable  and 
explosive,  seems  to  be  little  understood, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  more  injuries  do 
not  result,  for  many  women  are  ex¬ 
tremely  careless  when  heating  curling 
irons  by  a  gas  jet  or  alcohol  lamp,  and 
might  very  easily  expose  a  celluloid 
comb  to  ignition.  Under  all  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  pretty,  convenient 
and  inexpensive  celluloid  is  as  innocent 
as  need  be,  but  it  must  not  be  brought 
in  contact  with  fire. 

* 

For  two  months  past  the  great  stores 
of  New  York  have  been  devoted  to  the 
Christmas  trade.  The  very  day  after 
Christmas — the  coldest  day  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Winter  in  this  locality — a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  stores  had  not  only  re¬ 
moved  most  of  the  holiday  goods,  but 
were  announcing  the  “openings”  of 
Spring  materials.  Two  big  stores  made 
their  first  great  display  of  Summer  shirt 
waists  December  26.  and  the  windows 
were  full  of  elaborate  garments  of  lawn 
and  organdie,  loaded  with  lace  and  in¬ 
sertion,  while  outside,  women  shivered 
in  sealskin  wraps.  A  woman  who  was 
so  daringly  unconventional  as  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  buy  a  flannel  waist  on  this 
date,  was  told  by  the  saleswomen,  as  she 
looked  with  disfavor  at  the  meager 
stock,  that  it  was  entirely  too  late  to 
buy  Winter  garments,  as  people  were 
now  looking  for  Spring  outfits!  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  tendency  to  rush 
the  seasons  is  due,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  fact  that  many  New  York  shoppers 
are  preparing  to  go  South,  or  abroad,  at 
this  season,  and  are  buying  Summer 
outfits  in  consequence;  still,  it  is  rather 
hard  on  those  who  do  not  care  to  do  all 
their  Winter  shopping  in  the  early  Fall. 
This  Winter  there  was,  practically,  no 
cold  weather  before  Christmas,  and  real 
Winter  set  in  just  when  the  Spring  dis¬ 
plays  appeared.  The  first  cotton  waists 
shown  looked  rather  skimpy,  after  the 
styles  of  previous  Summers,  for  they  are 


built  on  the  same  lines  as  the  cloth 
waists,  and  show  plain  sleeves  and  no 
blouse  effect.  Though  so  desperately 
plain  in  cut,  many  of  them  are  made 
very  elaborately,  white  ones  being  al¬ 
most  solid  insertions  of  Valenciennes 
lace.  The  insertion  is  either  vertical  or 
diagonal,  but  not  horizontal,  like  last 
year’s  stripes.  That  bayadere  style  is, 
we  think,  very  dead.  If  we  are  to  judge 
from  these  first  appearances,  there  will 
be  an  attempt  bo  boom  very  elaborate 
washing  waists,  which  will,  really,  lack 
the  shirt-waist  character.  They  are 
very  dainty  and  pretty,  for  those  who 
can  afford  them,  but  no  matter  how 
elaborate,  they  are  soon  copied  in  cheap 
material,  and  thus  vulgarized.  Their 
laundering  is  an  absolute  nightmare, 
too;  when  the  washing  is  done  out,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  have  even  a  plain  waist 
done  up  satisfactorily,  and  more  elabo¬ 
rate  styles  are  really  ruined  in  the  wash¬ 
ing.  Many  laundries  charge  25  cents  for 
washing  and  ironing  a  plain  shirt  waist 
now,  so  the  woman  whose  washing  is 
not  done  at  home  must  consider  many 
things  when  buying  waists. 

* 

A  St.  Louis  woman  recently  mislaid 
her  baby  while  shopping  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store,  and  me  missing  innocent 
was  not  found  for  five  hours,  being  final¬ 
ly  discovered  peacefully  sleeping  in  a 
basket  of  waste  in  the  basement.  The 
baby  had  been  laid  on  the  counter, 
whence  it  had  rolled  into  the  basket 
without  protest,  the  bargain-hunting 
mother  forgetting  all  about  it.  In  con¬ 
trast  with  this,  the  papers  describe  the 
expedient  of  a  woman  from  Iowa,  who 
feared  that  some  of  her  seven  children 
might  stray  away  while  going  through 
St.  Louis.  She  tied  one  end  of  a  20-foot 
rope  about  her  own  waist,  and  fastened 
the  other  end  to  her  largest  child.  Then 
she  tied  the  six  remaining  children  to 
the  rope  at  intervals,  with  binding 
twine,  and  having  thus  rounded  up  the 
entire  family,  she  passed  through  the 
crowded  streets,  without  leaving  any  of 
her  progeny  adrift.  Her  expedient  ex¬ 
cited  a  good  deal  of  comment,  but  the 
general  opinion  was  that  the  plan  pos¬ 
sessed  a  good  many  advantages. 


A  Woman  Farmer. 

NOTES  FROM  I1ER  NEW  DIARY. 

Being  about  to  take  up  my  chosen  oc¬ 
cupation,  I  have  duly  consulted  several 
farmers,  and  they  have  conscientiously 
discouraged  the  undertaking.  I  find 
only  one  sanguine  enough  to  say;  “You 
may  do  well,”  and  one  who  said  doubt¬ 
fully;  “You  make  things  go.”  At  first 
I  became  quite  discouraged  by  these 
solemn  warnings;  then  the  thought 
came  to  me,  that  these  men  live  on  their 
farms,  year  after  year,  and  must  get  a 
living  some  way,  if  nothing  more.  I 
conclude  that  they  think  a  woman  can¬ 
not  succeed  at  this  occupation,  or  per¬ 
haps,  there  being  fewer  women  than 
men  farming,  they  think  it  unwomanly. 
Most  wom£n  seem  to  think  it  an  unde¬ 
sirable  employment;  one  advised  me  to 
invest  what  little  money  I  had  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  house  and  lot.  Where  this  would 
earn  a  living  she  failed  to  state.  I  sup¬ 


pose  that  to  become  the  village  dress¬ 
maker,  or  some  equally  high  calling, 
would  add  to  one’s  importance;  any¬ 
thing  but  a  plain  farmer.  Discourage¬ 
ments,  commonplace  life  and  all  consid¬ 
ered,  it  is  my  deliberate  choice,  and  all 
I  ask  is  a  fair  living. 

I  now  have  140  acres,  with  buildings. 
This  was  partly  acquired  by  inheritance, 
and  partly  by  purchase.  I  have  been 
teaching  for  several  years  in  country 
places,  and  am  well  acquainted  with 
rural  ambitions  and  lack  of  ambition.  I 
have  had  an  intention  of  farming  for  a 
long  time,  and  circumstances  seem  now 
favorable.  As  to  my  experience,  I  have 
had  the  management  of  a  small  farm  for 
12  years  or  more,  and  while  profits  have 
been  small,  so  far  as  I  know  there  has 
never  been  a  loss  on  the  whole  year’s 
accounts.  Results  aimed  for  are  only  a 
fair  living,  with  pleasant  home  surround¬ 
ings,  and  a  small  bank  account,  if  that 
does  not  require  too  great  sacrifice.  I 
intend  to  follow  mixed  farming;  the 
more  mixed  the  safer  I  shall  feel  at 
present,  and  I  expect  to  practice  all  the 
small  economies  I  know  to  be  so  neces¬ 
sary  when  one  expects  the  farm  to  meet 
its  expenses.  I  have  a  high  opinion  of 
a  person  able  to  manage  a  10-acre  fruit 
farm  at  a  profit,  but  am  well  aware  that 
I  have  not  the  knowledge  required  for  a 
specialist. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  agricultural 
papers  since  childhood.  While  we  find 
the  experiment  station  reports  very  in¬ 
teresting,  as  well  as  reports  of  success 
in  various  lines,  we  feel  that  lack  of 
real  sincerity,  such  as  is  given  in  a  full 
report  of  a  year’s  mixtures  of  failure 
with  the  success,  like  the  glimpses  of 
real  farm  life  in  the  Hope  Farm  Notes. 
Perhaps  my  record  may  encourage  other 
farmer’s  daughters,  who  feel  an  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  depending  on  the  old  farm. 

n.  m'd. 

A  Novel  Dictionary  Stand. 

The  old-fashioned  revolving  piano 
stools  are  now  quite  out  of  date,  a  wood¬ 
en  bench  or  chair  accompanying  the 
modern  pianos.  The  New  York  Times 
says  that  some  of  the  old  stools  were 
very  respectable-looking  pieces  of  fur¬ 
niture  and  made  of  fine  wood.  One  fam¬ 
ily  which  has  one  has  improvised  a  use¬ 
ful  piece  of  furniture  from  it.  The  up¬ 
holstery  was  removed,  and  in  its  place 
was  securely  fastened  a  box  which  had 
been  secured  at  the  grocer’s  and  neatly 
stained.  On  top  of  the  box,  which  is  laid 
on  its  side,  is  placed  the  family  diction¬ 
ary,  where  it  is  always  ready  for  use, 
and  which  can  revolve  in  a  most  con¬ 
venient  manner  on  the  screw  of  the  old 
stool.  In  the  box,  through  its  opening  at 
the  side,  are  placed  the  magazines  of  the 
month,  which  must  be  at  hand,  but  litter 
the  room.  The  piano-stool  dictionary- 
stand  is  such  a  convenience  that  the 
family  which  made  the  discovery  does 
not  know  how  it  ever  existed  without  it. 
To  secure  another  effect  a  bit  of  uphol¬ 
stery  can  be  tacked  on  the  top  with  a 
frill  around  the  edge  to  hide  the  sides, 
and  if  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  room 
the  result  is  very  good.  Homemade  fur¬ 
niture  is  not  always  to  be  recommended, 
but  with  the  excellent  foundation  the 
stool  offers  it  does  not  require  any  great 
amount  of  talent  to  make  a  useful  ar¬ 
ticle. 


Imitation  the  Sincerest  Flattery. 

Cheaply  made  imitations  of  obsolete  forms 
of  Singer  sewing-machines  are  offered  by 
merchandise  dealers  to  deceive  an  unwary 
public. 

GENUINE  SINGERS  ARE 
4EVER  SOLD  TO  DEALERS. 

They  go  directly  from  maker  to  user,  and 
can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Company’s 
employees. 

Sold  on  Instalments.  You  can  try  one  Free.  Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 

SINGER  SEWING-MACHINES  ARE  MADE  AND  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

OFFICES  IN  EVERY  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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Games  and  Pastimes. 

In  the  December  issue  of  the  Leisure 
Hour  is  a  description  of  old-fashioned 
games,  many  of  which  have  now  given 
way  to  modern  innovations  containing 
much  less  innocent  fun.  The  writer 
says: 

No  modern  invention  can  surpass 
some  of  the  games  which  the  race  has 
enjoyed  for  centuries.  I  have  seen  the 
game  of  “Fox  and  Geese”  played  be¬ 
tween  a  long-armed  maiden  of  16,  with 
a  perfect  comet’s  tail  of  younger  chil¬ 
dren  behind  her,  and  an  active  boy  of 
14,  with  an  interest  and  delight  in  the 
contest  that,  through  a  vista  of  years, 
awakens  an  irresistible  laugh  of  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  origin  of  the  game  lies  in 
the  mists  of  remote  ages.  Doubtless 
Anglo-Saxon  children  played  it  when 
foxes  were  frequent  intruders  in  the 
farmyard,  probably  the  children  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  had  its  equivalent. 
The  game  can  only  be  played  to  perfec¬ 
tion  by  those  familiar  with  it.  Two  ex¬ 
perts  can  introduce  much  drama  into 
the  opening  scene. 

The  essentials  to  a  successful  game 
are  plenty  of  space,  whether  in  a  large 
loft  or  out  of  doors,  and  no  best  clothes 
such  as  will  suffer  from  the  intense 
grasp  of  clutching  hands.  The  merits  of 
“Fox  and  Geese”  are  that  it  can  include 
a  large  party  of  all  ages,  though  six  is 
young  enough,  and  60  perhaps  a  little 
too  old;  that  it  is  equally  enjoyed  by 
both  sexes;  and  that  the  entire  brood 
in  charge  of  Mother  Goose  are  equally 
important,  individually,  and  become  in 
turn  equally  prominent.  To  a  corner  of 
the  playground  enters  the  fox,  looking 
as  furtive  and  evil-minded  as  the  young 
dramatist  can  depict  him.  By  scanning 
the  horizon,  snuffing  the  wind,  or  sharp¬ 
ening  his  claws,  he  can  convey  to  the 
spectators  a  conception  of  his  fell  inten¬ 
tions.  To  him  approaches  Mother 
Goose,  with  a  benevolent  aspect  of  fam¬ 
ily  pride  and  an  obvious  indifference  to 
every-day  cares  that  is  creditable,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  18  or  20  of  her 
brood  cling  to  her  by  the  simple  method 
of  holding,  first  her  and  then  each  other, 
round  the  waists.  Observing  the  fox, 
Mother  Goose  says  with  cheery  con¬ 
tempt,  “Good-morning,  Mr.  Fox.  May  I 
ask  what  you  are  after?”  The  fox  re¬ 
plies,  with  typical  suavity,  that  he  is 
taking  a  walk  to  improve  his  appetite. 
“Then  you  have  a  meal  in  prospect?” 
says  Mother  Goose.  The  fox  replies 
unctuously  that  he  means  to  breakfast 
off  a  goose.  Mrs.  Goose  inquires  where 
this  luckless  bird  will  be  found,  to  which 
the  enemy  replies,  “One  of  yours  will 
do.”  He  then  makes  a  rush  towards  the 
end  of  the  line,  whereupon  a  lively 
scene  ensues.  The  fox  does  not  touch 
Mother  Goose,  nor  must  he  touch  any  of 
her  brood  save  the  last  in  the  train.  As 
the  line  wavers  and  serpentines  to  keep 
its  end  out  of  his  way,  while  Mother 
Goose  meets  him  with  outstretched 
wings  wherever  he  turns,  the  fun  be¬ 
comes  fast  and  furious.  The  game  con- 
timies  until  each  of  the  brood  has  been 
successively  caught,  or  the  fox  confesses 
his  willingness  to  retire  discomfited. 

Children  too  young  for  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  this  game  derive  great  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  “Frog  in  the  Middle”  and 
“Thread  the  Needle.”  In  the  first  game, 
one  child  sits  in  the  middle  of  the  ring, 
while  the  others  take  hands  and  dance 
round  her  singing,  “Frog  in  the  middle, 
she  dare  not  catch  me.”  To  seize  the 
drapery  of  one  of  the  whirling  figures 
without  rising,  is  only  difficult  where 
the  circle  is  so  large  as  to  be  out  of 
reach;  then  the  frog  rolls,  turns  and 
stretches  without  rising,  until  her  fin¬ 
gers  close  on  the  frock  of  somebody, 
who  becomes  frog  in  turn. 

Little  children  will  enjoy  marching  to 
the  lilt  of  “Barney  and  Johnnie”  for  a 
surprisingly  long  time;  the  chief  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  pastime  is  that  two  or 
twenty  can  play  at  it.  The  children  put 


*4 
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their  hands  behind  them,  the  left  hand 
of  one  clasping  the  left  hand  of  the 
other,  their  right  hands  crossing  these 
and  clasping  also.  They  then  set  off  to 
march  together,  keeping  step,  and  re¬ 
peating  the  following  rhyme: 

Barney  and  Johnnie,  all  dressed  in  black, 
Buckles  and  swords  behind  their  back; 
Foot  for  foot,  knee  for  knee, 

Now  you  are  married  you  must  obey. 

When  singing  “Turn  about  Johnnie,” 
the  players,  without  losing  the  clasp  of 
their  hands,  reverse  the  position  of 
these,  so  that  the  under  arms  become 
contracted  and  the  over-arms  length¬ 
ened;  this  enables  them  to  turn  without 
turning  round  each  other.  Halliwell,  in 
his  “Nursery  Rhymes,”  gives  the  names 
as  Darby  and  Joan,  but  owing  to  the 
mutual  wear  of  swords  and  buckles,  I 
venture  to  think  that  Joan  is  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  male  name.  I  certainly 
never  heard  Joan  given  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  though  the  partnership  of  “Barney 
and  Johnnie”  was  familiar  to  my  ear¬ 
liest  years,  and  conveyed  the  idea  to  my 
infant  mind  that  it  symbolized  a  long 
past  alliance  between  tne  French  and 
English,  or  Irish,  when  these  fought  to¬ 
gether  against  a  mutual  foe. 

The  marriage  and  kissing  games  are 
of  intense  interest  to  the  student  of 
manners  and  customs;  but  in  the  play¬ 
ground,  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  re¬ 
vive  them.  Nothing  is  more  subversive 
of  the  good  fellowship  natural  between 
boys  and  girls,  if  left  to  themselves, 
than  an  idea  of  racial  divergence,  apart¬ 
ness,  hostility,  or  fraternal  superiority 
or  inferiority.  If  left  unspoiled  by  the 
foolish  suggestions  of  their  seniors, 
young  boys  and  girls  would  never  dream 
of  embracing  each  other  any  more  than 
brothers  and  sisters  would.  The  mar¬ 
riage  games  indicate  three  successive 
stages  of  civilization:  first,  that  in  which 
freebooters  or  outlaws  effected  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  wives  by  force,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  early  Romans  and  the  Sabine 
women;  second,  the  period  of  marriage 
by  purchase,  when  the  suitor  paid  the 
girl’s  parents  what  they  considered  an 
equivalent  for  her  services,  and  she  be¬ 
came  his  chattel  property;  third,  that 
in  which  the  girl  was  consulted  regard¬ 
ing  her  own  destiny,  and  the  state  of 
her  exchequer  was  investigated. 

The  first  of  these  games  involved  a 
contest  and  a  parley  between  the  suitor 
and  his  friends  on  one  side,  and  the 
bride  and  her  friends  on  the  other,  then 
a  struggle,  finally  a  tug  of  war,  in  which 
the  girl  was  taken  captive,  and  there 
was  an  end.  Admiration  was  not  prof¬ 
fered,  affection  was  not  indicated.  In 
the  other  two  kinds  of  games,  the  suit¬ 
ors  approached  with  some  pomp  and 
some  semblance  of  courtesy,  there  was 
considerable  palaver  on  both  sides  be¬ 
fore  the  negotiating  parties  came  to 
terms,  then  the  chief  players  kissed  each 
other,  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
danced  round  them  singing,  “Now  you 
are  married,  we  wish  you  joy.” 

In  the  “Oats  and  Beans  and  Barley” 
game,  an  interesting  detail  is  that  it  is 
the  bridegroom  who  is  thus  addressed: 

Now  you  are  married  you  must  obey. 

You  must  be  true  in  all  you  say; 

You  must  be  kind,  you  must  be  good. 

And  help  your  wife  to  chop  the  wood. 

In  all  enjoyable  pastimes,  there  are 
two  main  essentials — first  exercise,  then 
emulation.  The  old  “country  dance," 
whose  name  contredanse  indicated  that 
the  performers  occupied  opposite  sides 
of  the  room,  had  in  it  every  element  of 
excellence;  social  intercourse,  the  usage 
of  good  manners,  cultivated  grace  of 
movement,  and  indispensable  good 
health.  But  the  abuse  of  good  things 
has  always  led  to  tneir  abolition,  and  a 
frivolous  age  brought  not  only  dancing, 
but  all  pastimes  and  physical  exercises, 
into  disrepute.  John  Bunyan  reproach¬ 
ed  himself  so  bitterly  for  having  in- 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  SootMng  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Beet. — Adv. 


dulged  in  the  game  of  tip-cat,  that  his 
commentators  long  believed  that  the 
game  involved  cruelty  to  a  living  grim¬ 
alkin. 


Rural  Recipes. 

CRUMPETS,  WAFFI.ES  AND  WAFERS,  WITH 
A  PRELIMINARY  WARNING. 

She  measured  out  the  butter  with  a  very 
solemn  air, 

The  milk  and  sugar  also,  and  she  took  the 
greatest  care 

To  count  the  eggs  correctly,  and  to  add  a 
little  bit 

Of  baking  powder,  which,  you  know,  be¬ 
ginners  oft  omit; 

Then  she  stirred  it  all  together, 

And  she  baked  it  for  an  hour; 

But  she  never  quite  forgave  herself 
For  leaving  out  the  flour! 

Indian  crumpets  may  be  recommended 
as  a  very  nice  breakfast  bread.  Just 
before  bedtime  heat  two  cupfuls  of  milk 
to  scalding  and  pour  it  gradually  upon 
two  cupfuls  of  corn  meal.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed,  stir  into  this  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  granulated  sugar  and  a 
quarter  of  a  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  a 
little  warm  milk.  Cover  the  bowl  with 
a  clean  cloth  and  set  to  rise.  Early  in 
the  morning  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
melted  shortening  and  beat  hard  for  a 
moment  before  pouring  the  batter  into 
muffin  tins.  Set  near  the  range  for  20 
minutes  and  bake. 

Another  dainty  bread  is  known  as  hot 
pocketbooks.  It  requires  one  pint  of 
sweet  milk  brought  to  a  boiling  point, 
to  which  add  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar, 
half-teaspoonful  of  salt  and  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg;  let  cool  till  lukewarm, 
then  add  half-cake  of  yeast,  two  eggs 
and  a  quart  of  flour.  Let  the  dough 
rise  in  a  warm  place  until  very  light, 
then  put  down  with  the  hand  and  let 
rise  again;  roll  out  to  about  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick,  cut  in  four-inch  circles, 
brush  with  melted  butter  and  fold  over; 
let  rise  on  tins.  Bake  until  a  delicate 
brown;  then,  while  warm,  go  over  the 
surface  with  melted  butter  to  make  the 
crust  tender. 

Corn  waffles  give  still  another  mode  of 
using  our  National  grain.  Two  eggs, 
two  cupfuls  of  sweet  milk,  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  sufficient  corn  meal  to 
make  a  batter,  and  to  every  cup  of  corn 
meal  used  one  tablespoonful  of  flour. 
Bake  in  well-greased  waffle  irons. 

Lexington  rolls  are  very  simple,  but 
the  results  are  very  good.  Wash,  pare 
and  boil  in  salted  water  two  good-sized 
Irish  potatoes  at  lunch  time.  While  hot 
drain,  mash  and  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  and  when  cold  add  one-half 
cake  of  yeast,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  two  cupfuls  of  the  water  the  po¬ 
tatoes  were  boiled  in  and  flour  to  make 
batter — about  1  y2  cupful.  By  night  this 
should  be  as  light  as  foam.  Add  more 
flour  to  make  as  thick  a  batter  as  possi¬ 
ble — about  a  quart  of  flour  to  two  cups 
of  liquid — which  beat  with  a  big  wooden 
spoon  five  minutes  or  more.  Remove 
spoon  and  sprinkle  the  batter  lightly 
with  flour.  In  the  morning  beat  the 
batter  again,  stiffen  sufficiently  with 
flour  to  make  out  into  small  rolls,  spread 
tops  with  melted  butter,  let  rise  and 
bake  in  hot  oven. 

A  quince  cake  makes  a  nice  dinner 
dessert,  as  well  as  being  suitable  for  the 
tea  table.  Prepare  two  layers,  as  for  an 


ordinary  layer  cake.  Spread  one  layer 
with  quince  jelly,  and  place  over  it  a 
thick  layer  of  whipped  cream  stiffened 
with  a  small  tablespoonful  of  gelatin. 
The  gelatin  is  melted  oy  soaking  for  two 
hours  in  a  tablespoonful  of  cold  water, 
after  which  a  tablespoonful  of  boiling 
water  into  which  a  tablespoonful  of  hot 
melted  quince  jelly  has  been  stirred  fin¬ 
ishes  the  melting.  The  gelatin  mixture 
is  strained  into  the  Whipped  cream,  and 
then  whipped  in.  When  this  cream  is 
spread  on  the  one  layer  of  cake  set  it 
aside,  and  spread  on  the  other  cake  a 
meringue  made  of  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
lemon  juice  or  quince  syrup.  Shake 
powdered  sugar  over  the  meringue,  and 
set  it  in  a  slow  oven  for  10  minutes, 
making  it  firm,  but  not  colored.  When 
the  meringue  is  cold,  set  this  layer  on 
top  of  the  layer  covered  with  whipped 
cream,  and  serve  on  a  glass  dish.  A 
handsome  cake  to  look  at,  and  delicious 
to  taste. 


Ba  & 

two  instances 

that  will  scatter  any  doubt  as  to  whether 
this  shelf-emptying-  means  business,  soon 
as  you  get  samples. 

40  to  44  inch.  75-cent  silk-mixed  Dress 
goods,  35c  - 

— neat  dark  novelties. 

48-inch  all-wool  Dollar  Black  goods, 
50c. 

—narrow  close-together  tufted  stripe 
effects. 

Odd  lines — but  good  goods — useful — 
and  half  old  prices,  which  means  a  great 
deal  more  than  you  may  think  for,  wool 
and  other  fabric  stuffs  ’way  up  in  price 
now.  Lots  of  goods  couldn’t  be  bought 
wholesale  to  day  for  our  this  season’s 
retail  prices. 

Hence  a  throw-away  as  to  price  in  this 
shelf-emptying,  present  value  considered, 
never  equaled  or  approached. 

You  can  figure  out  what  this  means  to 
you  and  your  pocketbook. 

Lots  of  surplus  lines  useful  Dress 
goods  underprice,  15c. ,  25c. 

1 1  igh  cost  fine  dressy  novelties  sacri¬ 
ficed — positive  emptying  of  all  surplus 
stock — both  Dress  goods  and  silks — silks 
for  waists,  gowns,  petticoats  and  linings. 

And  if  you  want  to  |fet  in  line  for  a 
considerable  saving,  write  for  samples 
and  see. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

department  O, 

ALLEGHENY.  PA, 


THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  BOOKS 

holds  a  responsible  position.  Wo  guarantee  to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  to  till  the  highest  places  in  book¬ 
keeping  if  they  are  anxious  to  advance  and  will  study 
“  between  times.”  Thousands  have  prospered  through 
our  unequaled  course  of 

EDUCATION  BY  MAIL 

in  Electrical.  Mechanical,  Steam, 
Mining  and  Civil  Engineering  ;  Met¬ 
allurgy.  Art.  Architecture.  Practical 
Newspaper  Work,  English  Branches, 
Stenography.  Machine  Design  and 
Mechanical  Drawing.  Low  price ; 
easy  terms.  Sent  free,  to  those  who 
enroll  now ,  a  complete  draw iiig 
,  out  Jit  worth  $11.10,  or  other  pre¬ 

miums.  Mention  subjects  interested  in  when  writing  to 
THE  UNITED  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS, 
154-60-58  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  for  catalogue  No.  39 


“I  find  them  the  best  preparation  for 
colds,  coughs  and  asthma.” — Mas.  S.  A. 
Watson,  Temperance  Lecturer. 

QDflWM’G  Bronchial 
DlfUvvN  9  Troches 

OF  BOSTON 

Sold  in  boxes  only— Avoid  imitations. 


The  Best 

Washing  Powder. 

Housework  is  Hard  Work  Without  it. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK. 

PURS  AND  SKINS— The  market  In 
juiet  and  offerings  light.  But  little  change 
is  expected  until  after  the  London  sale, 
the  middle  of  this  month. 

GAME.— There  is  a  fair  call  for  heavy 
wild  ducks,  but  lightweights  are  dull. 
Rabbits  are  in  good  request  for  prime. 
English  snipe  sell  slowly.  Choice  plover 
are  in  good  demand. 

EGGS.— Reports  of  light  supplies  in  the 
West  strengthened  the  market;  26  cents 
was  freely  bid  on  the  Exchange,  and  prime 
stock  could  not  be  had  for  any  less.  Some 
of  the  recent  arrivals  were  damaged  by 
frost  In  transit.  The  better  grades  of 
southern  show  no  improvement.  Refrig¬ 
erators  are  firm,  and  limed  eggs  dull. 

BUTTER.— Western  creamery  advanced 
to  29  cents,  and,  on  account  of  scarcity, 
this  price  has  been  easily  maintained. 
Cold  weather  in  producing  sections  has 
made  a  much  firmer  feeling.  Recent  re¬ 
ports  show  a  scanty  milk  supply.  Many 
factories  have  been  unable  to  produce  their 
usual  quantities,  and  some  are  reported 
closed  for  the  season.  Firsts  have  ready 
sale  at  25028  cents,  and  enough  extra  June 
creamery  was  sold  at  27  cents  to  warrant 
the  quotation.  State  dairy  is  in  light  re¬ 
ceipt  and  selling  quickly  at  27  cents. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  wean  at  a  net  decline 
of  >4  to  %  cent.  Ohio  reports  some  injury 
to  wheat  on  account  of  severe  cold  and 
lack  of  snow  to  protect  the  ground.  Ad¬ 
vices  from  Argentina  state  that  the 
drought,  which  has  caused  much  anxiety, 
is  over,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  wheat 
crop  is  out  of  danger  with  the  promise  of 
being  fully  equal  to  last  year.  Corn  is 
firm  at  a  gain  of  %  cent.  There  has  been 
a  little  export  trade  in  oats,  which 
strengthened  prices.  Local  cash  prices 
advanced  %  cent  on  all  grades.  Rye  is 
quiet,  but  prices  fairly  steady  on  light 
stocks.  Buckwheat  is  firm  with  prices 
above  export  limit.  Barley  is  dull. 

During  the  past  year  the  United  States 
Mint  at  Philadelphia  made  122,790,528  coins, 
representing  a  value  of  a  little  over  $65,- 
000,000.  The  total  number  of  gold  coins  was 
4,669,768;  silver,  38,076,384,  and  53,600,031  cop¬ 
per  cents.  T 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  January  6,  1900. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  lb.. 

Western,  firsts  . 

Western,  seconds  . 

Western,  thirds . 

State,  extras  . 

State,  firsts  . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

June,  extras  . 

June,  firsts  . 

Held,  thirds  to  seconds . 

State  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fresh  finest  . 

Half  firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Tubs,  seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Firkins,  finest  . 

Firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 

Western,  imitation,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Low  grades  . 

Factory,  June,  finest . 

Factory,  held  thirds  to  firsts.. 

Factory,  fresh,  extra . 

Factory,  fresh,  firsts . 

Factory,  held,  low  grades . 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  small,  Fall 

made,  fancy  . 

Small,  Nov.,  finest . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Large,  Fall  made,  fancy . 

Large,  Nov.,  choice . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice.... 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  prime . 

Part  skims,  large,  prime  . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good  . 

Part  skims,  common . 

EGGS. 


27%0 
26  0 

24  0 

m3 

27  0 
23  0 
27  0 

25  0 

22  0 


29 

28 

27 

25 
29 

28 

26 

26 

24 

27 

26 

24 
21 
24% 

23 

25 

24 
21 
19 

17 
22 
21 

18 


QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 
State,  Pa.  and  nearby,  avge. 

best,  per  doz .  25 

Western,  fresh-gathered,  prime.  — 
Fresh-gathered,  fair  to  good..  23 
South’n,  fresh-gathered,  choice.  22 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 


West’n,  good  quality,  30-doz.  cs.4  80 

Poor  to  fair,  30-doz.  case . 4  20 

Southern,  poor  to  good,  per  cs..4  20 
Refrigerator,  early  packed,  lsts.  14 

Fall  packed,  per  doz .  16 

Good,  30-doz.  case . 3  75 

Prime  to  fair,  30-doz.  case . 3  00 

Dirties,  per  30-doz . 2  70 


Limed  eggs,  prime,  per  doz .  15 


0  26 
0  25 
0  24 
@  23 

§5  10 
4  65 
5  10 
@  15 
0  17 
@4  05 
@3  60 
@3  15 
0  15% 


FEED. 

City  bran  . 17  00017  60 

Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton.. 16  75017  00 

Spring  bran,  to  arrive,  bulk . 16  50017  00 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  ton.... 17  00020  50 

Sharps,  ton  . 17  00020  00 

Red  Dog  . 18  50020  00 

Mixed  feed,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton.. 18  00019  60 
Linseed  oil  meal  to  arrive  and 

Cake  . 27  25027  50 

Cottonseed  meal  . 26  000  — 


FRUIT— EVAPORATED. 

Apples,  extra  fancy .  10  0 

Fancy  .  8%@ 

Choice  .  7%i 

Prime  .  \ 

Low  grades  .  5 

Chops  .  1%' 

Cores  and  skins .  1%@ 

Sun-dried,  quarters  .  5 

Sun-dried,  sliced  .  5 

Apricots,  boxes,  per  lb .  13% 

Bags,  per  lb .  13 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  boxes..  8%i 

Bags  .  8 

Peeled,  per  lb .  17 

Raspberries  .  13  @ 

FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . . . 

Spitz,  bbl . 

Ben  Davis,  bbl . 

WInesaps,  bbl . 

Greening,  bbl . 

Spy,  bbl . 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod, 

bbl . 

Early  black,  bbl . 

Jersey,  per  crate . 

Strawberries,  qt . 


. 1 

. 2 

. 2 

. 2 

. 1 

. 1 

fancy, 

. 1 


75 

@3  00 

00 

@4  00 

00 

03  50 

50 

03  50 

75 

@3  25 

75 

@2  25 

.. 

07  00 

00 

06  50 

60 

01  75 

50 

0  76 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  doz .  —  02  50 

Grass  plover,  per  doz . 1  00  02  00 

Ducks,  Canvas,  6-lb.  av.  to  pair.2  50  03  00 
Canvas,  lightweights,  pair... 1  26  01  50 
Red-head,  6-lb.  avge.  to  pair..l  75  02  00 
Red-head,  lightweight,  pair..  76  01  00 

Ruddy,  heavy,  per  pair .  —  0  75 

Ruddy,  lightweight,  pair .  25  0  50 

Mallard,  per  pair .  60  0  76 

Teal,  blue-wing,  per  pair .  40  0  60 

Teal,  green-wing,  per  pair .  30  0  40 

Common,  per  pair .  25  0  30 

Rabbits,  undrawn,  per  pair .  19  0  20 

Drawn,  per  pair .  10  0  15 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair .  40  0  50 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator .  73%0  — 

No.  2  delivered .  74%0  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  .  81%? 

No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b,.  afloat.  77%<? 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered .  40%(j 

No.  2  in  elevator .  39%6 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  41%tf 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat...  42 

Oats,  No.  2  white .  32 

No.  3  white .  31%5 

No.  2  white  clipped .  32 

No.  3  white  clipped .  31%<J 

No.  2  mixed .  29%<2 

No.  3  mixed .  28%<? 

Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf.  50%(i 
No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y...  59%<? 
State&  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track...  57 

Rye  flour,  fair  to  choice . 3  10  03  45 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c. 

i.  f.,  N.  Y .  48  0  53 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  43%@  44 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  80  0  82 

No.  2  .  75  0  77 

No.  3  .  67  0  72 

Clover  .  70  0  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  75  0  77% 

Straw,  rye,  long .  60  0  75 

Oat  .  40  0  45 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Calves,  veals  .  6  0  9% 

Lower  grades  .  3%0  3% 

Sheep  .  3  0  4% 

Lambs  .  5%0  6% 

MEATS— COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Calves,  prime  .  —  0  11% 

Fair  to  good .  9  0  11 

Common  .  6  0  8 

Barnyards  .  6  0  7 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  8%0  9 

Fowls,  per  lb .  10  0  10% 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6  0  6% 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8%0  10 

Ducks,  per  pair .  40  0  65 

Geese,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  0  25 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Dry-Packed. 

Turkeys,  nearby,  fancy,  per  lb..  11%@  12 

Nearby,  good  to  prime .  10  0  11 

Ohio  &  Mich.,  fancy .  —  0  11 

Ohio  &  Mich,  fair  to  good .  9%0  10% 

Other  Western  young  hens, 

fancy  .  —  0  11 

Western,  mixed,  fancy .  —  0  10% 

Western,  young  toms,  small, 

fancy  .  —  0  10 

Young  toms,  heavy .  9  0  9% 

Old  hens  .  8%0  9 

Old  toms  .  8  0  8% 

Spring  chickens.  Phila.,  large, 

per  lb .  14  0  15 

Phila.,  mixed  weights .  10  0  12 

Pa.,  mixed  wghts,  dry-picked.  10  0  12 
Pa.,  mixed  weights,  scalded...  10  0  11 
Chickens,  Western,  dry-picked, 

fancy  .  9  0  9% 

Western,  scalded,  fancy .  9  0  9% 

Western,  good  to  prime .  8  0  8% 

Western,  poor  .  7  0  7% 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to  pr..  —  0  9 

Western,  good  to  prime .  8%0  9 

Western,  poor  .  7  0  7% 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  —  0  6 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large, 

per  lb .  17  0  18 

Phila.,  medium  weights .  14  0  15 

Phila.,  small  and  slips .  12  0  13 

Western,  large  .  13  0  14 

Western,  small  and  slips .  11  0  12% 

Ducks,  nearby,  prime .  11  0  12 

Western,  prime  .  10  0  11 

Western,  poor  .  7  0  8 

Geese,  nearby,  prime .  10  0  10% 

Western,  prime  .  —  0  9 

Western,  poor  .  6  0  8 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  wh,  doz.. 2  75  0  3  00 

Dark,  per  doz .  50  0  75 

Culls,  per  doz .  50  01  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  prime,  bbl. 4  00@  5  00 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  bbl . 1  75  @1  85 

L.  I..  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

State  and  Western,  per  180  lbs.l  50  01  87 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  25  01  75 

Sweets,  J’sy,  per  cloth  top  bbl. 3  00  3  75 
Sweets,  Jersey,  yellow,  per 

d.-h.  bbl . 2  50  @3  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  qt .  6  0  12 

Beets,  nearby,  per  bbl .  75  01  00 

Carrots,  nearby,  washed,  bbl...l  00  01  25 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  75  01  00 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  per  bbl . 1  00  05  00 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . 2  50  05  00 

Cabbages,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 4  00  06  00 

State,  per  100 . 4  00  07  00 

Celery,  per  dozen  roots .  15  0  60 

Chicory,  N.  Or.,  per  bbl . 3  00  04  00 

Egg  plants,  Fla.,  per  bbl . 2  50  04  50 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  50  0  75 

Lettuce,  Fla.,  per  %-bbl.  basket.  75  01  50 

Okra,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 3  00  04  00 

Havana,  per  carrier . 1  00  02  00 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  —  02  50 

Havana,  per  crate . 2  25  02  50 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  bag.  75  01  12 

White,  per  bag . 1  25  02  25 

Yellow,  per  bag .  75  01  25 

State  &  West’n,  yellow,  bbl..  75  01  25 

Red,  per  bbl .  75  01  12 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 2  00  03  00 

Red,  per  bbl . 1  00  01  25 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00  01  50 

Peas,  Fla.,  per  basket . 1  00  04  00 

Peppers,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  00  04  00 

Havana,  per  carrier . 1  00  02  00 

Parsnips,  nearby,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Jessrs.  Loomis  &  Nyman,  Tiffin,  Ohio, 
inufacturers  of  well  and  shaft  digging 
ichines,  report  a  big  rush  at  their  fac- 
-y.  They  think  it  is  due  to  great  im- 
avements  during  the  past  few  years  in 
5se  machines,  and  their  advertising 
rough  the  newspapers  to  keep  this  fact 
sminently  before  the  public, 
is  an  evidence  of  the  universal  interest 
ten  in  artificial  incubation,  and  the  con- 
ence  which  the  whole  world  places  In 


American-made  incubators,  we  refer  to  an 
order  recently  received  by  the  Des  Moines 
Incubator  Co.,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
through  their  New  York  agents,  for  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  14  machines  to  go  to  parties  in 
Sydney,  Australia. 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  noticed 
the  growing  interest  in  weeders  of  recent 
years.  This  paper  was  the  first  to  call 
public  attention  to  them  more  than  a  dozen 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  they  have 
steadily  grown  in  popular  favor.  Of  re¬ 
cent  years  the  general  interest  in  them 
has  been  increased  through  the  popularity 
of  the  Success  weeder,  and  the  liberal  ad¬ 
vertising  of  it  by  the  manufacturers,  D. 
Y.  Hallock  &  Sons,  York,  Pa. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  the 
Wilmington  Wheel  Company,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  had  become  real  benefactors  to  the 
farming  community.  This  is  because  they 
furnish  new  wheels  of  any  size  to  fit  any 
kind  of  a  wagon.  Of  course,  they  do  it 
for  business.  But  the  greatest  strain  of 
wagons  comes  on  the  wheels,  and  for  this 
reason  they  will  give  out  first.  Repairs 
of  wheels  are  expensive,  and  for  the  most 
part  unsatisfactory.  We  refer  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  here,  because  we  think  it  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  anyone  with  poor  wheels  in  a 
wagon  to  be  able  to  get  new  ones  at  rea¬ 
sonable  cost. 

A  prominent  business  man  in  New  York 
City  recently  made  a  public  offer  of  $1,- 
000,000  for  the  right  to  use  seven  letters  in 
such  order  as  to  spell  one  particular  word. 
This  word  is  the  name  of  a  certain  brand 
of  soap.  This  simply  shows  the  import¬ 
ance  of  making  a  uniform  quality  of  high- 
grade  goods  and  establishing  a  name  and 
a  reputation  for  them.  It  is  what  we  have 
repeatedly  urged  farmers  to  do  in  the 
manufacture  and  branding  of  their  prod¬ 
uct.  To  be  successful,  tne  quality  must 
always  be  maintained.  The  Stockbridge 
manures  is  another  instance.  For  nearly 
30  years  Mr.  W.  H.  Bowker  has  main¬ 
tained  the  high-grade  quality  of  these 
goods.  As  a  result,  the  trade  mark  itself 
has  a  definite  commercial  value.  It  is  no 
doubt  that  the  value  of  this  trade  mark, 
and  Mr.  Bowker’s  personal  pride  in  it  is 
responsible  for  the  independence  of  his 
company  from  all  combination  alliances. 


Asthma  Gan  Be  Cured. 


Statement  of  a  Noted  Physician. 


The  astonishing  statement  that  Asthma 
can  be  cured,  coming  from  so  well-known 
an  authority  as  Dr.  Rudolph  Schiffmann, 
will  be  of  interest  to  sufferers  from 
Asthma,  Phthisic  and  Hay  Fever.  The 
Doctor’s  offer,  coming  as  it  does  from  a 
recognized  authority,  who  during  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  over  30  years  lias  treated  and  cured 
more  cases  of  Asthma  and  its  kindred 
than  any  living  doctor,  is  certainly  a 
generous  one  and  an  innovation  in  this 
age  of  countless  fraudulent  nostrums. 
Believing  that  the  honest  way  to  sell  a 
remedy  is  to  let  those  who  would  buy 
convince  themselves  of  its  merits  before 
purchasing,  Dr.  Schiffmann  has  author¬ 
ized  this  paper  to  say  that  he  will  send  a 
free  trial  package  of  his  remedy,  “Schiff- 
mann’s  Asthma  Cure,”  to  any  sufferer 
who  sends  his  name  on  a  postal  card  be¬ 
fore  February  1.  This  remedy  has  cured 
thousands  of  cases  that  were  considered 
incurable.  Being  used  by  inhalation,  it 
reaches  the  seat  of  the  disease  direct, 
stops  the  spasm  instantly  and  insures 
sweet  and  refreshing  sleep.  A  free  trial 
package  will  convince  the  most  skeptical. 
Those  desiring  to  try  a  free  sample 
should  address  Dr.  R.  Schiffmann,  273 
Jackson  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


CCDDCTC  Males, each, $2; 
■  Clink  I  w  females,  13; 
pairs,  $4.50.  First-class  stock. 
SentC.  O  D.  If  you  wish. 

White  and  Brown. 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester.  Ohio. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Turkeys. — We  have  a  few  Bronze  and 

one-eighth  wild  Toms  left.  Price,  $2  and  $3  each. 
CARSON  &  SONS,  Rutland.  Ohio. 


Wanted. — Men  to  earn  $60  a  month 

selling  Nursery  8tock.  Write  us  to-day.  Highland 
Nursery  Co.,  107  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Do  you  want  to  go  South  ?  If  so, 
write  to-day  for  our  Journal,  free. 
It  tells  you  about  our  great  Chi- 
cora  Colony  and  the  finest  of  land 
for  trucking,  fruit  and  stock  rais¬ 
ing  ;  the  land  of  figs  and  tea. 
Land  $5  per  acre.  Houses  built 
and  sold  on  $5  monthly  payments. 
Cheap  excursions  weekly.  D.  L. 
Risley,  211  South  Tenth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


yruf  IIJI/CIJTiny-A  $12  BATH  CABINET 
n  EL  VT  111  VCR  NUN  foronlyss.oo. 

Our  new  1902  style  Square  Quaker 

_  guaranteed  bestof  all  cabinets  at  any 

■HJPjJS  price.  Has  real  door  on  hinges,  steel 
pH  framej  best  materials,  rubber  lined. 


AiOLLi c,  uubi  umtmiuiB,  i  uuum  Jitieu, 

folds  flat,  lasts  20  years.  Turkish  and 
Vapor  baths  at  home  8c  each.  Open 
the  millions  of  pores,  sweats  poisons 
out  of  the  blood,  keep  you  clean  and 
healthy,  beautifies  the  complexion. 
Physicians  recommend  it  for  Colds, 
Lagrlp  pe.  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia, 
Obesity,  Female  Ills,  all  Blood, 
,  Skin,  Nerve  or  Kidney  troubles. 
"  Money  refunded  after  30  days  use, 
...  .  .  ,,  if  not  as  represented.  Price  $5.00, 

with  heater,  directions,  formulas.  Face  Steamer  $1.00 
extra.  Order  today.  Write  us.  Valuublc  Book  FREE. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Big  Wag 
. B’ 


World  Mfg.  Co.,  98  World 


res.  Splendid  Seller, 
'ld’g,  Cincinnati,  O, 


CDCC  BIRD  &  CADE 

nice  angora  cat 

We  will  give  away  6080  Animals,  Canary  Birds, 
Mocking  Birds,  Bullfinches,  Parrots,  etc..  Dogs, 
Angora  Cats,  Aquariums,  Gold  Fish,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Rabbits,  Pigeons,  Guinea  Pigs,  Monkeys,  Squirrels, 
etc  ,  together  with  fancy  cages.  We  mean  exactly 
what  we  say.  We  will  send  you  a  pair  of  beautiful 
Angora  Cats  now  all  the  rage,  birds  with  cage  or  anv 
other  animal  you  may  want.  We  have  been  breed¬ 
ing  for  years,  and  have  a  fine  stock  of  animals  that 
we  are  going  to  give  away  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

We  Start  You  In  Business  SRJlPAS 

want  animals  raised  for  us  as  the  demand  is  greater 
than  the  supply  and  with  difficulty  we  have  reserved 
6080  animals  for  breeding  purposes,  to  be  distributed 
free  to  those  who  answer  this  advertisement,  and  we 
start  you  In  a  paying  business  and  put  you  in  the  way 
of  making  money  without  you  Investing  one  cent. 
Genuine  Angora  Cats  are  worth  front  $25.00  to  $100.00 
each,  and  these  animals  are  easy  to  raise.  No 
money  to  send,  simply  act  at  once,  write  us  to  day 
and  be  one  of  the  6080  to  get  a  flue  Song  Bird  or  Par¬ 
rot  with  cage,  a  beautiful  pair  of  Genuine  Angora 
Oats,  a  complete  Aquarium  with  flsh.  shells  and 
plants.  When  you  write  send  the  names  of  ten  people 
who  own  either  a  horse,  or  a  dog,  or  a  eat,  or  a  bird, 
or  chickens  or  some  other  animal.  Give  the  name  of 
your  nearest  express  office  and  say  what  animal  or 
aquarium  you  want  and  it  will  be  sent  exactly  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  offer.  You  will  have  nothing  whatever 
to  pay,  We  pay  express  charges.  This  advertise¬ 
ment  means  exactly  what  It  says  and  Is  simply 
enterprising  plan  to  Increase  our  business 


capacity.  Address  DEPT.  10 

ANIMAL  WORLD,  127  E.  23d  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 


SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  POULTRY,  PORK, 
CALVES,  to  the  old  Reliable  Commission 
House  (Established  1865). 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  EROST, 

who  now  occupy  the  large  corner  building.  Jay  ami 
319  Washington  St.,  New  York.  A  corner 
property  well  located  positively  has  no  equal.  Goods 
show  up  from  four  directions,  attracts  buyers,  makes 
good  results.  Shipping  material  furnished.  Refer 
Irving  National  Bank. 


SPRING  LAMBS 

We  have  a  large  trade  on  fancy  LAMBS,  CALVES 
and  POULTRY  throughout  the  winter;  also,  HOT¬ 
HOUSE  PRODUCTS.  We  solicit  your  consignments, 
and  can  guarantee  top  prices  for  fancy  stock. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


DnlatAAtf- Wanted,  reliable  men  to  sell  our 
U  OTcHOcS  choice  new  varieties  of  seed;  or 
parties  wishing  Spring  shipments,  barrel  or  car  lots. 
Send  forciroular.  SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM,  Box  E, 
Manchester,  N.  Y 


COBBLER,  Carman,  Early  Harvest, Hebron, Ohio 
Good  News,  Bovee,  New  Queen,  8tump  the  World 
Tnoroughbred.  Green  Mountain,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
85  kinds  potatoes.  C.  W.  Ford  &  Co.,  Fishers,  N.  Y 


Seed  Potatoes  &  Early  Seeds. 

Marvels  of  the  20th  century. 
Catalogue  free.  The  George 


BRAND  NEW 

TINNED  STEEL 
gfr  ROOFING 


$2.00  per  Square  of  10x10 
feet,  or  100  Square  Feet. 
caoky  A  coMPtm  stock  or  all 

Of  MtRUUNWSt  AND  MATtRlM.  MUOnTAT 
OAtRBTAktttlVtlD'AkD  TRMTtES'MLfcA  VW 
Write  for  Free  Catalogue  So.  91  NEED 

ftnr  Prleea  are  H  of  Otbera. 

c/ucago  noose  Wrecwno  co.  , 

WEST  35Trr.  &  IRON  STS.. 

t/ULAOO. 


OXO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
3 4  *  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED 

Nos.  2  and  3  Hay. 

Having  contracts  with  several  large  stables  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  with  Hay  through  the  months  of  January, 
February  and  March,  I  am  in  a  position  to  get  my 
shippers  the  highest  market  price.  Will  honor  drafts, 
with  Bill  of  Lading  attached,  for  a  reasonable 
amount,  drawn  on  arrival  of  car. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

To  Farmers  and 

Stock  Feeders. 

BUY  YOUR  BRAN  IN  CAR  LOTS. 

In  sacks  175  pounds  each.  For  prices 
and  full  information  write  to 

JAMES  C.  FALLIS  &  CO.,  Toledo,  0. 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  U  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  one  year,  for  $1 .65. 
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Publisher’s  Desk. 


“Kows  for  sail.”  How  those  three 
words  do  stick  out  in  my  memory.  They 
are  my  earliest  recollection  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement.  They  were  written  on  a 
coarse  piece  of  board,  with  black  paint, 
and  tacked  up  on  the  gate  post  in  front 
of  a  wood-colored  farmhouse.  As  we 
progressed  in  our  spelling  books,  we 
boys  laughed  at  the  orthography,  and 
yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  was 
pretty  good  advertising.  If  that  farmer 
has  kept  on  raising  cows  for  sale,  and 
never  sold  any  but  good  ones,  and  kept 
that  sign  just  where  it  was  when  I  first 
saw  it,  he  would  now  have  a  trade  mark, 
and  a  business  that  would  be  worth 
more  money  than  his  entire  farm  is 
worth  to-day.  It  is  a  pretty  good  thing 
to  announce  what  you  have  for  sale  on  a 
board  nailed  to  the  gate  post,  but  a  little 
card  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  takes  your  goods 
before  a  large  number  of  people  who 
are  looking  for  just  the  article  you  want 
to  sell.  If  you  have  seed  potatoes,  pigs, 
chickens,  stock,  or  goods  of  any  kind 
that  farmers  want,  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
act  as  your  middleman  and  sell  them 
for  you,  but  if  you  are  a  new  customer, 
send  references  with  order.  We  return 
money  for  advertising  almost  every 
week  from  questionable  advertisers. 
Our  advertisers  hre  responsible,  reliable 
firms,  and  we  stand  back  of  them  with 
the  assurance  that  a  subscriber  dealing 
with  them  does  not  get  swindled.  You 
see  if  you  do  not  send  the  reference, 
your  order  would  be  delayed  until  we 
could  get  it.  We  can’t  take  chances. 
We  want  you  to  feel  secure  in  dealing 
with  any  advertiser  in  this  paper.  We 
want  any  subscriber  to  feel  safe  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  you,  if  you  should  become  an 
advertiser. 

My  ambition  for  January  2  was  nearly 
realized.  I  wanted  it  to  be  the  biggest 
day  for  subscriptions  we  ever  had.  We 
beat  every  day  in  our  record  except  Jan¬ 
uary  2,  1896.  That  day  yet  has  the  rec¬ 
ord,  though  the  first  three  days  this 
year  beat  the  first  three  of  1896,  and' 
December  was  ahead  of  the  same  month 
in  any  previous  year.  Those  friends 
who  are  helping  us  increase  the  list 
will  be  interested  in  these  comparisons. 

If  subscribers  knew  how  much  extra 
work  they  cause  us  by  applying  for  the 
rose  one  time  and  sending  subscription 
at  another,  they  would  try  hard  to  do 
both  at  once.  But  we  want  all  to  have 
it,  and  will  not  split  hairs.  Only  try  to 
make  the  application  when  sending  the 
subscription,  and  do  not  forget  to  tell 
your  neighbors  about  the  paper  and  the 
rose.  Send  a  list  of  the  papers  you 
want,  and  we  will  quote  you  prices  and 
save  you  money.  We  are  doing  this 
every  day.  We  will  send  terms  if  you 
will  get  up  a  club. 


MARKET  BRIEFS. 


Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

PINEAPPLES.— Unless  there  are  dam¬ 
aging  frosts  within  the  next  month,  the 
prospects  are  that  the  Florida  crop  will 
be  larger  than  for  several  years,  and 
growers  in  that  State  are  much  encour¬ 
aged.  A  few  Florida  pines  are  coming 
into  the  markets  here  now.  The  quality 
is  fine  and  prices  high,  but  the  quantity  is 
so  small  that  it  is  quickly  disposed  of.  It 
is  said  that  the  yield  in  Cuba  will  also  be 
large  this  season.  That  country  is  recov¬ 
ering  from  the  effects  of  the  war,  and 
plantations  are  getting  better  care.  Ad¬ 
vices  from  Havana  state  that  many  plan¬ 
tations  have  been  contracted  for  at  good 
prices. 

THE  RICE  TRADE.— This  business  for 
1899  was  the  largest  ever  known  in  the 
United  States.  The  extreme  cold  snap  of 
last  February,  which  damaged  many  of 
the  western  stored  potatoes  and  the  south¬ 
ern  early  vegetables,  caused  an  increased 
demand  for  rice.  Large  quantities  were 
also  sent  to  Porto  Rico  for  the  relief  of 
the  destitute,  after  the  great  storm  last 
Summer.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
year  there  were  large  importations  from 
Japan  and  other  eastern  countries,  but 
after  August,  when  the  new  domestic  crop 
came  into  market,  the  foreign  trade  dimin¬ 
ished,  and  at  present  there  is  but  little 
importation. 

ODD  CANNED  GOODS. — Some  time  ago, 
there  were  some  canned  sweet  potatoes  on 
the  market.  They  were  put  up  in  tins  the 
size  of  ordinary  tomato  cans,  and  retailed 
at  10  cents.  They  were  quite  palatable, 
though  not  equal  to  freshly-cooked  pota¬ 
toes.  Probably  the  venture  was  not  a 
success,  as  none  are  seen  now.  A  delicacy 
in  the  shape  of  rooster’s  combs  is  put  up 
in  glass  cans.  The  combs  are  bleached 
white  and  look  inviting.  Like  olives,  the 
taste  for  them  has  to  be  acquired.  Their 
chief  use  is  as  a  garnish  for  salads  and 
fancy  dishes.  Some  wholesale  grocery 


houses  have  on  exhibition  glass  vessels 
containing  whole  branches  of  peaches, 
plums  and  other  fruits,  preserved  in  alco¬ 
hol.  The  fruit  gets  rather  bleached,  but 
the  leaves  and  twigs  are  perfect.  Of 
course  they  are  intended  only  for  show. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— The  receipts  for 
the  past  week  have  been  quite  heavy. 
Much  of  this  was  delayed  holiday  stock. 
There  was  also  quite  a  quantity  of  chick¬ 
ens  packed  for  export,  which  were  sent 
direct  to  refrigerators.  Dry-packed  poul¬ 
try  opens  up  much  more  inviting  than 
iced,  and,  when  the  weather  is  cold,  the 
ice-packed  stock  is  not  in  demand  and  has 
to  be  disposed  of  to  cheap  buyers.  This 
is  rather  unfortunate  for  shippers  from  a 
distance,  as,  when  sending,  the  weather 
may  be  so  mild  as  to  require  icing,  and 
yet  the  stock  may  reach  this  market  in  a 
cold  snap,  when  the  most  inquiry  is  for 
dry-packed  poultry.  Desirable  grades  of 
chickens,  turkeys  and  fowls  are  firmly  held 
at  the  following  prices:  Turkeys,  fancy, 
IV/2  to  12  cents;  large  Philadelphia  chick¬ 
ens,  14  to  15;  fowls,  prime,  9  cents.  These 
are  top  figures.  Many  turkeys  and  chick¬ 
ens  are  selling  at  7  to  9  cents  per  pound. 

THE  WOOL  MARKET.— The  Wool  and 
Cotton  Reporter  places  the  total  supply  of 
wool  in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of 
the  past  year,  exclusive  of  that  held  by 
manufacturers,  at  157,398,S79  pounds,  about 
180,000,000  less  than  at  the  end  of  December, 
1898.  Of  this  amount,  Boston  has  the  most 
of  any  one  market  in  this  country— 66,000,- 
000  pounds.  The  sales  of  wool  in  Boston 
during  the  year  aggregated  347,000,000 
pounds,  206,000,000  more  than  for  1898.  The 
total  wool  clip  of  this  country  for  1899  is 
estimated  at  275,000,000  pounds,  9,000,000 
pounds  more  than  for  the  previous  year. 
The  new  year  opens  with  an  active  trade 
and  very  firm  prices,  and  there  is  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  any  immediate  break.  There  is 
but  little  stock  left  in  the  wool-growing 
sections  of  this  country,  and  it  is  certain 
that  what  the  dealers  now  have  in  hand 
could  not  be  replaced  at  the  prices  asked 
at  present.  Texas  wool  is  very  scarce,  and 
eastern  dealers  find  it  difficult  to  buy  from 
there  on  a  basis  of  reasonable  profit. 

w.  W.  H. 


MRS.  ANDERSON’S  BABY. 


You  couldn’t  convince  Mrs.  Anderson 
that  Cupid  ever  was  as  pretty  as  her 
little  girl. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Anderson  is  well  known  in 


South  Britain,  Conn.,  where  she  lives. 
She  is  very  enthusiastic  about  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  although  no  more 
so  than  thousands  of  other  women  who 

have  been  simi¬ 
larly  benefited. 

,  She  writes : 

"During  the 
igj  first  month  of  the 
period  of  gesta¬ 
tion  I  could  not 
keep  anything  on 
my  stomach.  I 
went  to  bed  the 
28th  of  June  and 
never  got  up  till 
the  first  of  Au¬ 
gust.  I  tried  dif¬ 
ferent  doctors, 
but  with  little  benefit.  I  began  to  take  your 
‘  Favorite  Prescription’  in  November  and  I  had 
a  nice  little  baby  girl  in  February  following.  I 
was  only  In  hard  labor  about  one  hour  and  was 
up  and  dressed  on  the  eighth  day.  I  never  had 
the  doctor  with  me  at  all;  just  the  nurse  and  two 
friends.  This  makes  my  second  child;  with  the 
first  one  I  did  not  take  the  ‘  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion,’  and  the  little  one  was  sick  all  the  time 
and  lived  just  about  two  months.  This  last  baby 
is  as  plump  and  healthy  as  any  mother  could 
wish.  She  is  about  three  weeks  old  now  and  is 
gaining  in  flesh  every  day." 


Mothers  who  suffer  undue  pain  prior  to 
or  succeeding  the  baby’s  birth  are  invited 
to  consult  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  by  letter,  abso¬ 
lutely  without  charge.  The  great  success 
which  has  attended  the  careful  methods 


pursued  by  Dr.  Pierce,  has  caused  imita¬ 
tors  to  spring  up,  who  make  offers  of  free 
advice,  which  they  are  not  competent  to 
give,  not  being  physicians.  Vifrien  you 
are  invited  to  “write  to  a  woman,”  ask 
the  simple  question,  “Is  this  woman  a 
physician?”  You  will  find  that  she  is 
not,  and  does  not,  and  dares  not  claim 
to  be,  a  physician.  To  offer  such  advice 
is  deceitful.  To  receive  it  is  dangerous. 

Prospective  mothers  should  send  for  a 
free  copy  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  great  1,000 
page  book  the  “Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser.”  A  copy  in  paper-covers  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  21 
one-cent  stamps  to  pay  cost  of  mailing 
only ;  in  cloth -binding  31  stamps.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DARDEN  ANNUAL  and 

Send  your  address  on 


PPL'L1 - Our  handsome 

SEED  CATAL0QUE.  Bend  y< 

■  a  postal  today,  or  for  a  2c  stamp,  Catalogue  and  a 
packet  of  the  New  Combination  Tomato  Seed. 
Address,  COLE’S  SEED  STORE,  Pella,  la. 


Johnson’s  Early 


STRAWBERRY.  List  free. 
T.  C.  KEVITT,  Passaic.  N.J. 


TREES 


at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
Pears,  $6  per  100;  Peach,  3c.  Cat  .Free 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


JOHNSON'S  EARLY 

Excellent  Shipper.  The  best  early  Strawberry  in 
existence.  Send  for  my  circular. 

O.  A.  JOHNSON,  Upper  Fairmount,  Md. 


NEW 

AND  FINEST 

FRUITS 


(Trade-marked.) 
MURDV  PLUM  and 
DIAMOND  PEACH. 

NEW  PEACHES. 

(Copyrighted.) 
Dean’s  Bed,  Dan  Boone, 
Deaconess  &  St.  Clair. 


THE  ALB AUGH  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD  CO., 

phoneton,  Ohio 


Weak 

Lungs 

When  your  throat  and  lungs 
are  perfectly  healthy  you 
needn’t  worry  about  the 
germs  of  consumption.  They 
don’t  attack  healthy  people. 
It’s  the  weak,  debilitated,  in¬ 
flamed  membranes  that  are 
first  affected,  hard  coughs 
and  colds  weaken  your  throat 
and  lungs  and  make  con¬ 
sumption  more  easy. 

If  your  lungs  are  weak 

scon’s  Emulsion 

is  the  best  remedy  you  can  take.  It 
soothes  and  heals  and  gives  tone 
and  strength  to  these  delicate  mem¬ 
branes.  In  this  way  you  can  prevent 
consumption.  And  you  can  cure  it 
also  if  you  haven’t  had  it  too  long. 
Keep  taking  it  until  your  lungs  arc 
strong  and  your  weight  restored. 

_At  all  druggists  ;joc.  and  $i.oo. 

~  “  .  -hemists,  New  York. 


_  4s; jo< 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Cln 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under- 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  f  ree  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Two  Wagons  at  One  Price. 


It  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience  and  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  labor  for  a  farmer  to  have  a  low,  handy 
wagon.  They  save  more  than  half  the  labor  of 
loading  in  hauling  manure,  hay,  grain,  corn  fod¬ 
der,  wood,  stones,  etc.  The  man  who  already 
has  a  wagon  may  have  one  of 
these  low  bandy  wagons  at  the 
small  additional  cost  for  a  set 
of  wheels.  These  Electric  Steel 
Wheels,  with  either  direct  or 
stagger  spokes,  with  broad¬ 
faced  tire,  are  made  to  fit  any 
axle.  Yon  can  convert  your 
old  wagon  to  a  low,  handy 
wagon  in  a  few  moment’s  time. 
You  thus  virtually  have  two 
wagons  at  one  price  Write  to 
the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  for  their  catalogue;  which  fully  ex¬ 
plains  about  these  and  their  Electric  Handy 
Wagons,  Electric  Feed  Cookers,  etc. 


The  Farmers  HANDY  WAGON 
Company, 

SAGINAW,  Mich, 
are  makers  of 
Low-Down 
Wide-TIre 

FARM  J 

TRUCKS.  A,.0 

METAL 
WHEELS  tor 

Old  Farm  Wagona,  and 

All-Steel  Trucks. 

r.IrnuUxrt  Fre «. 


have  had.  Free  wagon  for  F9400 


—  1900  catalogue  ha 
more  information  tha 
any  we  ever  issued.  Sen 
for  one,  no  matter  hoi 
many  of  our  old  ones  yo 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 


WRITS  US 

IV/letal  Wheel  Co. 

HAVANA.  ILLINOIS 


THE  LIGHTNING  SEED  SOWER 

tSTGuaranteed  to  sow  60  acres  per 
day  (either  horseback  or  on 
foot)  of  Clover,  Timothy,  Mil¬ 
let,  Flax,  etc.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  Post  Office  $  I  Q  r 

on  receipt  of .  I i/D 

If  not  satisfactory,  money  refunded. 
Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 

W.  J.  BUSS,  53*Day  St..  Golden.  III. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationaries  ,  Portables, 
Engines  and  Pumps. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  «« 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


Saw 

Your 

Wood 


with  Smalley  or  Battle  Creek 
\\  ood  Saws.  More  money  can  be 
made  with  our  sawing  outfits  than 
with  any  other  implement  yon  can 
buy.  SELF  FEED  DRAG  $AWS-5  SUES. 
Circular  or  cut  off,  10  sizes;  also  Bolt- 
inn  or  Picket  Mills.  Every  machine 
sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  do 
perfect  work.  Also  full  line  of  Pow¬ 
ers  for  operating.  Catalog  showing 
our  Smalley  line  complete  mailed  free 
if  you  name  this  paper. 

,  ,  SMALLEY  MFC.  CO., 
Sole  Makers,  Manitowoc,  win. 


THE  CHAMPION 

-ONE-MAN  SAW- 

Has  a  record  of  one  cord  per 
hour.  No  Backache.  No  Wet, 

Cold  Knees.  Fun  to 
cut  wood  with  this  , 
muchine.  Cuts  both  j 
I  ways.  Sawor’s  w’g’t1 
I  does  half  the  work. 

FAMOUS  MANUFACTURING  CO..  CHICAQO,  ILL. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BAMS  DOW! 
TURKS. 


»T  ONI  BAIT,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  HACHIKS.  It  saw* 
down  trees.  Foldslike  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  BOB! 
limber  with  ft  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  It 
■A8I1IL  163,000  in  use.  Send  for  FRIER  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  showing  latest  IHPROTEBKNTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.. 

SS-57-60Ko.  Jetforeon  8t.,  11-20,  Chicago,  IO. 


Maple  Evaporators. 


Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest. 

McLAME-SCHAMCK  HDW.  CO.,  Linesville,  Pa. 

Also,  Mfrs.  of  the  “Sunlight”  Acetylene  Gas  Machine 


Dutton’s  Mower  Knife  Grinder 

grinds  a  set  of  MowingMachine  Knivesin  10  minutes 
betterthan  can  be  done  on  a  grindstone  In  an  hour. 
Does  not  heat  the  knife. 


Your  dealer  should  have  it.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


mDMPSQlfCj 


Ass  seE 


Sows  all  Clorere,  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Red  Top,  all  Graw  | 

.  Seeds,  Flax,  Ae.  Special  hopper  for  wheat  and  oat*.  Sows  90 
I  to  40  acres  per  day  In  wet,  dry  or  windy  weather.  Put*  on 
I  just  exact  amount  of  seed  desired— don’t  waste  any.  Weighs  I 
V  only  40  lbs.  Last  Indefinitely.  Price  Itat  and  catalogue  free. 
O.  K.  THOMPSON  «fc  SONS,  Ypallantl,  Mich. 


Rogers’  Trees 


are  grown  on  honor,  sold  on  merit,  planted  with 
confidence.  If  you  are  tired  of  being  humbugged 
and  want  honest  trees  at  honest  prices, 
Rogers’  trees  are  the  kind  you  want.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  is  unlike  any  other,  it  teUs  the  truth, 
it  s  free.  NURSER|ES> 

Tree  Breeders.  DANSVILLK,  N.  Y 


SEEDS 


At  Wholesale  Prices. 


We  raise  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Seed  Potatoes,  etc.,  and  sell 
them  direct  to  the  planter  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Catalogue 
Free.  W rite  for  it  at  once.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  It. 

JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y, 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  PARTNERSHIP  IN  PONIES. 

We  have  started  a  new  enterprise  at 
Hickory  Hill  Farm.  A  short  time  ago 
we  entered  into  partnership  with  the 
boys,  and  embarked  in  the  Shetland 
pony  business.  Of  course  our  invest¬ 
ment  was  in  a  very  modest  way,  as 
everything  is  at  this  small  establish¬ 
ment,  and  consisted  of  the  purchase  of  a 
stallion  and  a  mare,  each  three  years 
old.  The  stallion  'is  a  beautiful  little 
fellow,  scarcely  40  inches  high,  and 
weighing  a  little  less  than  300  pounds. 
His  tail  and  mane  were  evidently  in¬ 
tended  for  a  much  larger  horse,  as  the 
former  sweeps  the  ground,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  almost  obscures  the  front  end  of 
him.  The  mare  is  a  good  big  pony, 
weighing  about  500  pounds,  and  stand¬ 
ing  45  inches  high.  I  wish  that  I  could 
get  a  team  weighing  1,200  pounds  each, 
but  built  just  like  that  little  Shetland 
mare.  The  little  mare  was  first  given  a 
few  lessons  in  the  “bitting  rig,”  and 
then  I  took  a  ride  on  her  myself,  and 
no  doubt  the  colt  was  glad  that  I  am 
not  a  great,  big  man.  She  paced  along 
very  nicely  for  a  while,  until  she  saw  a 
large  white  stone  near  the  road,  when, 
quick  as  a  flash,  she  turned  square 
round,  and  left  me  standing  in  the  road 
hanging  to  the  bridle.  I  didn’t  go  any 
farther  until  I  had  managed  to  make 
the  pony  smell  that  stone  and  get  over 
being  afraid  of  it.  Then  we  went  on 
until  we  came  near  a  Holstein  calf,  an-1 
she  had  to  be  introduced  to  Miss  Nancy 
also.  I  made  it  a  point  not  to  let  her 
go  past  anything  she  was  afraid  of,  until 
she  had  found  out  all  about  it.  For  a 
few  days,  when  going  on  the  road  with 
the  team,  I  tied  Nancy  to  the  rear  of 
the  wagon,  and  took  her  along  to  see 
things.  People  smiled  at  my  “taking 
that  pony  around  to  show  her  off,”  but 
I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  people  to 
smile  sometimes,  so  Nancy  and  I  kept 
right  along.  I  soon  began  to  let  the 
oldest  boy  (aged  nine)  ride  her  around 
home,  and  after  a  little  while  we  added 
a  cart  and  harness  to  our  outfit,  and  we 
began  driving  her  in  that.  Now,  after 
three  weeks,  we  have  a  pony  reasonably 
safe  for  children— that  is,  children  that 
are  used  to  exercising  a  little  judgment, 
but  not  the  helpless  kind. 

The  partnership  business  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  I  am  to  pay  for  the  ponies,  furnish 
feed  and  stables,  together  with  the  carts, 
harness,  saddles,  etc.  The  boys  are  to 
own  them,  feed  and  care  for  them,  ride 
and  drive  them,  show  them  at  the  fairs, 
etc.  We  expect  to  add  to  our  stock  as 
we  get  the  chance  to  buy  good  ones  at 
a  low  price,  and  so  some  time  raise  them 
to  sell.  We  shall  expect  good  prices,  for 
we  shall  be  able  to  furnish  ponies  safe 
for  children,  because  they  will  have  been 
raised  by  children,  and  always  handled 
by  them.  So  really,  I  do  not  think  that 
I  have  been  throwing  money  away  on 
them.  Now  let  us  see  what  the  boys 
will  get  out  of  it.  While  they  own  them, 
it  'is  understood  that  it  is  to  be  Papa’s 
money  when  they  are  sold.  But  you  just 
ought  to  see  those  boys  develop  since 
they  got  those  ponies.  They  must  be  up 
in  time  to  feed  them  before  they  have 
their  own  breakfast,  and  they  almost  al¬ 
ways  come  in  all  excited  about  some 
new  idea  in  regard  to  them.  The  older 
boy,  Leslie,  goes  along  with  a  cord 
hitched  to  the  General’s  bit,  while  his 
small  brother  takes  a  ride  on  his  back 
(no  runaways  for  us),  and  he  fairly 
swells  up  with  the  importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  care  of  them,  and  the  great  thing 
about  it  is  that  he  is  careful,  too. 

This  pony  business  may  or  may  not 
be  a  paying  thing  financially,  but  I  think 
it  will  prove  a  strong  link  in  the  chain 
to  bind  the  boys  to  the  farm,  and  in 


after  years,  if  they  should  choose  other 
business,  I  think  that  they  will  hold  the 
farm  in  dearer  remembrance  because  of 
the  frolics  they  had  with  the  little  Shet- 
lands  when  they  were  boys. 

,T.  GRANT  MORSE. 


HORNS  ON  DORSET  SHEEP. 

Dorset  rams  will  sometimes  fight  sav¬ 
agely  among  themselves.  During  the 
last  five  years,  I  have  lost  three  by  hav¬ 
ing  their  necks  broken  while  fighting, 
but  as  I  have  come  to  believe  them  prac¬ 
tically  dog-proof,  I  do  not  regard  their 
pugnacity  as  objectionable.  I  usually 
keep  a  few  sheep  at  my  house  in  town 
during  the  Winter,  and  a  sheep  dog, 
presented  to  my  father-in-law  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  learned  to  regard  them  as  his 
special  charge  and,  during  a  storm, 
would  drive  them  into  the  barn,  and 
sometimes  lie  down  and  keep  them  there 
for  hours.  My  first  purchase  of  Dorset 
sheep  was  a  bunch  of  bpring  lambs, 
shipped  home  in  January  during  a  deep 
snow,  and  as  they  went  into  a  far  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  yard,  I  said  .o  the  dog,  who 
had  followed  me  to  the  fence,  that  he 
would  better  drive  them  into  the  barn. 
This  he  started  to  do,  when  the  whole 
flock  charged  him  together,  and  only 
prompt  assistance  saved  the  dog  from 
certain  death. 

I  was  once  watching  some  men  stack 
cornstalks  on  one  of  my  farms  where 
there  was  a  flock  of  grade  Dorset  ewe 
lambs,  when  a  young  hound,  with  which 
a  neighbor  was  hunting  rabbits,  came 
into  the  field  and,  leaving  the  rabbit’s 
trail,  chased  four  lambs  down  near  to 
where  I  was  standing.  One  of  the  lambs 
then  turned  aside  and,  as  the  dog  rushed 
at  her,  she  rushed  to  meet  him,  sending 
him  from  the  field  badly  battered,  ef¬ 
fectually  cured  of  his  fondness  for  hunt¬ 
ing  sheep.  A  bird  dog  belonging  to  a 
member  of  my  family  commenced  to 
take  an  interest  in  sheep,  and  was  put 
into  a  pen  with  a  Dorset  ram,  and  after 
one  round  had  to  be  helped  out,  and  has 
not  looked  at  a  sheep  since.  While  driv¬ 
ing  with  my  wife  and  children  near  to 
where  the  Dorset  flock  was  feeding, 
over  a  hill  top,  my  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  sheep  were  run¬ 
ning  together.  They  lined  up  in  a  com¬ 
pact  body,  facing  one  way,  and  the  team 
was  stopped  to  observe  the  outcome. 
Directly  a  dog  appeared,  crossing  the 
field,  perhaps  50  yards  from  the  sheep, 
which  I  am  satisfied  would  have  stood 
their  ground  had  he  offered  to  molest 
them. 

I  usually  have  four  different  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  hardly  a  year  passes  but 
that  some  are  killed  by  dogs,  but  the 
Dorsets  have  never  been  troubled,  ami 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  they  will 
protect  themselves.  The  ewes  with 
lambs  are  even  more  pugnacious  than 
rams,  and  as  a  whole  the  breed  is  more 
inclined  to  fight  for  their  rights  than 
any  other  with  which  i  have  had  experi¬ 
ence.  <T.  I).  VAN  VALKENBURGH. 


Grain  feed  would  consist  of  six  pounds 
wheat  bran,  two  pounds  pea  meal,  two 
pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  or  same 
amount  of  oil-cake  meal.  They  get  con¬ 
siderable  corn  in  the  silage.  For  rough- 
age  we  feed  about  10  pounds  per  day,  in 
two  feeds,  of  good,  well-cured  clover 
hay,  cut  early  on  the  green  side,  fed  be¬ 
fore  milking  in  the  morning  and  after 
milking  at  night.  We  sometimes  feed 
oat  or  barley  straw  or  cut  dry  corn 
stover  for  a  change.  We  find  no  rough- 
age  better  than  good  clover  hay.  We 
sometimes  feed  a  little  oat  or  barley 
chopped  grain  in  place  of  the  cotton  or 
oil-cake  meal.  We  find  our  cows  like  a 
variety  of  feeds,  as  we  do  ourselves. 

We  try  to  keep  the  cows  in  good  con¬ 
dition  the  year  ’round;  do  not  want 
them  fat  or  poor,  out  just  in  fair  con¬ 
dition.  We  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
keeping  them  in  good  condition  during 
two  or  three  months  in  the  middle  of 
the  Summer,  during  a  drought,  or  in 
very  hot,  dry  weather  in  fly  time.  We 
overcome  that  difficulty  by  having 
plenty  of  good  silage  kept  over  from  the 
Winter  supply;  try  to  have  enough  si¬ 
lage  put  up  to  last  the  year  through,  if 
needed,  and  then  in  the  hottest,  dry 
weather  we  keep  cur  cows  in  the  stable 
through  the  day,  and  let  them  out 
nights.  We  feed  a  half  Winter’s  ration 
of  silage,  hay  and  meal  during  the  hot¬ 
test  dry  weather  in  Summer,  and  try  to 
keep  the  cows  from  the  horn  flies  as 
much  as  possible,  but  that  we  find  to  be 
the  most  difficult  matter  in  the  whole 
business. 

We  have  found  by  experience  that  it  is 
a  great  mistake  and  poor  economy  to  let 
cattle  of  any  kind  run  out  too  late  in 
the  Fall  without  being  fed  some  extra 
feed  after  frosty  nights,  when  pasture 
begins  to  fail.  They  lose  more  flesh  in 
a  month  than  one  can  put  on  in  two 
months  after  with  good  feeding.  Last 
Summer  we  had  a  very  severe  drought 
over  this  section  of  Ontario;  the  pas¬ 
tures  were  all  dried  up,  and  my  ~ay  and 
corn  crops  were  cut  down  nearly  one- 
half  in  consequence.  My  wheat  crop 
was  frozen  out  in  the  Winter,  and  the 
drought  in  Summer  reduced  it  down  so 
I  had  only  one-sixth  of  a  crop,  both 
straw  and  grain,  and  thinking  I  was 
going  to  be  snort  of  feed  for  the  Winter 
for  my  young  cattle  and  dry  cows  (have 
100  of  them)  I  allowed  them  to  run  out 
on  pasture  very  late  in  order  to  save 
feed,  but  I  found  it  to  ~e  very  bad  econ 
omy.  It  would  have  oeen  better  to  have 
bought  feed  for  them.  e.  d.  tillson. 

Ontario,  Canada. 


Sometime  ago  my  two  nieces  were  taken  with 
Whooping  Cough.  One  was  placed  under  care  of  our 
best  doctor,  but  she  died.  To  the  other,  mother  and 
I  administered  Jayne’s  Expectorant.  She  got  well, 
and  to-day  is  robust.  She  was  by  far  the  worst  of 
the  two.  I  believe  that  had  we  given  the  same  medi¬ 
cine  to  the  other,  she  would  have  been  living  to-day 
—(Mrs.)  ALVIN  B1XBV,  Garden  City.  Minn.,  Oc 
tober20,  1895. 

Easy  to  take  and  effectual,  Jayne's  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills. — Adv. 


NOTES  ON  COW  KEEPING. 

We  think  it  beneficial  and  economical  to 
put  our  cows  in  their  stables  for  Win¬ 
ter,  feeding  early  in  the  season,  between 
the  first  and  middle  of  October.  We 
keep  them  in  nights,  but  let  them  run 
out  on  grass  lots  about  six  hours  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  if  weather  be 
fine,  up  to  the  middle  of  November, 
when  they  are  kept  in  the  stable  day  and 
night  continuously,  except  that  they  are 
let  out  into  a  yard  for  exercise  for  about 
two  hours  twice  a  week  in  fine  weather. 
We  commence  feeding  full  Winter  ra¬ 
tions  about  October  1;  this  consists  of 
40  pounds  good,  well-eared,  well-saved 
corn  silage,  with  10  pounds  grain  feed 
placed  on  top  of  silage  in  the  mangers. 


Gain  A  Second 

— when  your  horse  is  fast  seconds 
count  on  a  record. 

A  little  stiffness  or  soreness  in  leg  or  body 
may  lose  seconds  and  hence  lose  a  record. 
Chills,  congestion  and  inflammation  are  the 
enemies  of  speed. 


Used  and  endorsed 
by  the  Adams 
Express  C®. 


used  in  dilute  form 
has  no  superior  as  a 
leg  and  body  wash. 

Apply  to  the  legs  and 
bandage  lightly.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  the  body  and  blanket.  Removes 
stiffness  and  soreness,  prevents  colds, 
congestion,  and  produces  flexibility 
and  firmness  of  muscles  and  tendons. 

For  sale  at  all  druggists.  Sample 
bottle  mailed  for  6c  to  pay  postage. 

Veterinary  Experience— full  of  valu¬ 
able  information— 100  pages,  FREE. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  30  Beverly  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

BEWARE  of  all  so-called  Elixirs, 
none  genuine  but  Tuttles. 


ONLY  S5.QO 

lor  this  first-class  cooker  and  water  heater, 
fust  the  thing  for  cooking  feed  for  *to(‘k» 
plfiT*  or  poultry  and  for  heating  water 
for  Acaldinff  hogs.  Burns  wood  only. 

The  Farmer’s  Feed  Cooker 

is  made  of  best  cast  Iron  with  No.  52  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  boiler,  and  holds  20  gallons. 

We  make  larger  cookers  and  will  quote 
prices  on  application.  Rend  for  free  circulars* 

Reliable  Inch.  4  Brdr.  Co.  Box  101,  Quincy,  III 


Breeders'  Directory. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels.— None  better 
Write  wants.  Ralph  Woodward,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y 


White  Wyajcdottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenlx,  R.  I. 


For  Sale  —  Registered  two-year-old 

Short-horn  Bull.  For  further  particulars  and  price 
address  CHAS.  BUCHAN,  Seneca  Castle,  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y. 


tTTR  riTQTftMFPQ  say  they  never  before  r®- 
ILlIv  vUOiuiilljRO  ceived  as  line  stock  at  such 
low  prices  as  we  are  making  to  close  our  herd  out. 
Write.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  Dreeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlet  and  prices  free.  Light  Brahma 
cockerels  $1  apiece.  C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y 


)  M  AIAfTF  TO  Oxford,  O.  Headquarters  for 
/,  ill,  iUnulL  vv.)  Magle  Poland  Chinas.  KBtab’d 
over  60  years.  81x  pigs.  7  mos.  old  weighed  325  lbs. 
each.  Have  shipped  our  swine  to  9  foreign  countries, 
and  sold  4,000  In  8  years.  Send  for  Price-List  of  1900. 


Choice  Brown  and  White  Leghorn 

young  hens  for  sale  at  $1.50  each  in  lots  of  25  or 
more.  Bred  from  our  prixe-winners  in  four  States. 

DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Some  GOOD  young  • 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

U.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 

Shaap — Oxfords.Shropshires, South- 
downs.  Fancy  Poultry.  Riga — 
Berkshires,  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
Whites, Yorkshires.  Catalogue /ret. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Harrlaburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  Poland  Chinas, Berk¬ 
shire/  &  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  hard  times  prices  and  free 
circular.  Hamilton  &Co.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE  Ad'lre”  CHA8' SM,TB’ 


Mainesburg,  Pa. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hiokory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
aweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
circular.  E.  K KA  USE li.  &.  ItUO.,  Mlltou,  i'u. 


.  -Before Buying aHew 

Harness 


IMad  »«*».  in  .tampa  to  pay  postage  on  descrlptlv*  itF 
atogaa  to*  styles  of  single  and  double  onk-tamwm 
Leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  th# 

eeosamer  at  wholesale  price.  W*  can  sarsyou  cuaaaJJ 

king  Harness  company.  Mfr*. 
212  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


A  FEED  COOKER 

is  a  money  saver  on  every  farm.  It 


_ money  t 

Increases  the  grain  you  have  by 
making  It  more  palatable  and  di 


THE 


FARMER’S  FAVORITE 

is  a  thoroughly  reliable  cooker  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Furnace  made  of 


cooking  1 _ 

live  stoek  and  poultry}  for  heat- 
lng  water  for  scalding  hogs,  etc. 
Excellent  for  evaporating  Maple 
sup,  boiling  down  syrup,  “sugar, 
lng  off,”  etc.  JuBt  the  thing  for  boiling  down  elder. 
Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  circulars  andprlces. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  12  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


that  there,  was  a  positive  cure  at  hand  for  gall 
sores  and  scratches  on  your  horses  or  for  any 
sore  or  skin  disease  on  horse,  cow,  sheep  or  dog  ? 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  Liverymen,  Horsemen  and 
Farmers  all  over  the  land  are  indorsing 

Veterinary 

Pixine 

They  back  it  up  with  their  signature.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  the  most  positive  and  permanent  remedy 
ever*  produced.  It  is  an  antiseptic,  alterative, 
penetrating,  healing  ointment,  harmless  but 
marvelously  effective  in  making  a  clean,  healthy 
cure,  and  so  certain  are  we  of  its  proving  suc¬ 
cessful,  we  guarantee  it;  money  refunded  if  it 
fails.  At  all  druggists,  or  mailed  postpaid  on 
receipt  of 

PRICE:  2  ox.  box,  25c. :  *4  lb.  box,  50c. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 
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CORN  AND  COB ;  COOKING  FOOD. 

In  conversation  last  week  with  one  of 
the  most  successful  Short-horn  breeders 
and  showmen  in  Missouri,  he  asserted 
that  corn-and-cob  meal  was  more  satis¬ 
factory  for  his  calves  from  five  to  12 
months  old  than  clear  corn  meal,  be¬ 
cause  there  "was  less  tendency  to  indi¬ 
gestion  and  scouring.  He,  of  course,  fed 
this  corn  in  connection  with  bran,  oats 
and  sometimes  linseed  meal.  It  was  his 
practice  to  feed  either  corn-and-cob 
meal  or  shelled  corn  to  his  young  stock. 

The  general  result  of  all  the  experi¬ 
ments  is  against  cooking  feed.  It  does 
not  appear  to  add  to  the  feeding  value 
of  most  grains,  and  in  many  cases  ap¬ 
pears  to  reduce  rather  than  increase 
their  digestibility.  This  seems  to  be 
especially  true  of  the  protein.  The  tes¬ 
timony  of  practical  feeders  who  have 
tried  cooking  is  somewhat  conflicting, 
but  comparatively  few  continue  the 
practice  for  any  considerable  time.  On 
the  whole,  I  believe  the  practice  is 
growing  less  rather  than  more  general 
among  the  stockmen  of  the  Middle  West. 
Under  some  special  conditions  cooking 
has  been  very  beneficial.  A  case  in  point 
coming  under  my  observation  some  time 
ago  was  one  in  which  a  bunch  of  hogs 
fed  on  dry  corn  in  the  ear  did  not  seem 
to  be  doing  well,  and  ceased  gaining  in 
weight.  A  cooker  was  purchased,  and 
the  corn  was  shelled  and  cooked,  with 
the  result  that  a  much  larger  quantity 
was  consumed,  and  the  hogs  made  good 
gains  until  they  were  marketed.  These 
hogs  had  been  confined  in  a  dry  lot  for 
a  long  'time,  and  had  been  fed  on  dry 
corn  until  they  were  in  a  sense  sur¬ 
feited,  and  would  eat  only  about  enough 
to  maintain  life.  The  change  to  cooked 
corn  appealed  to  their  appetite,  with  the 
result  already  noted.  Had  these  hogs 
been  given  a  little  oats,  bran,  middlings, 
clover  hay,  or  allowed  the  run  of  a  good 
Blue-grass  pasture,  and  the  dry  corn 
continued,  no  doubt  they  would  have  re¬ 
gained  their  appetite  soon  and  made  the 
same  gain  without  the  use  of  tne  cooker, 
and  at  much  less  expense. 

H.  J.  WATERS. 

Missouri  Ag’l  Experiment  Station. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  GREEN  BONE. 

What  are  beef  shanks  and  heads  worth 
after  lying  from  three  months  up  to  the 
present  date,  and  are  they  good  for  poul¬ 
try?  What  would  lard  scraps  be  worth? 
How  much  green  bone  could  be  fed  to  a 
flock  of  about  50  hens  a  day?  t.  s.  t. 

Bay  Shore,  Mich. 

The  value  of  such  beef  shanks  and 
heads  would  depend  on  their  value  as  a 
fertilizer,  as  they  would  be  worthless  as 
a  poultry  food.  Lard  scraps  usually  sell 
at  from  ?2  to  $3  per  100  pounds,  but 
they  do  not  make  a  desirable  poultry 
food,  as  they  contain  too  much  fat. 
Green  bones  with  plenty  of  meat  on 
them  make  a  much  better  food.  Two 
pounds  per  day  may  be  fed  to  50  hens. 
It  is  a  safe  rule  to  give  them  all  they 
will  clean  up  quickly;  the  amount  they 
will  eat  will  depend  somewhat  on  the 
amount  and  variety  of  other  food  sup¬ 
plied.  Anyone  naving  a  bone  cutter 
can  supply  all  the  animal  food  required 
at  a  low  cost.  Green  bones  and  meat 
can  usually  be  had  from  the  butcher  at 
about  one-half  cent  per  pound.  Tell 
him  not  to  trim  them  too  close,  as  the 
more  meat  left  on  them  the  better  for 
the  fowls.  These  should  always  be  cut 
and  fed  while  fresh  and  sweet.  Cut  bone 
will  quickly  spoil  except  during  cold 
weather.  When  you  find  you  have  more 
on  hand  than  can  be  used  before  it  is 
likely  to  spoil,  it  can  be  saved  by  thor¬ 
oughly  cooking  it.  Cook  over  a  mod¬ 
erate  fire,  letting  it  cook  slowly  two  or 
three  hours,  stirring  it  occasionally  to 
prevent  sticking  to  the  kettle  and  burn¬ 
ing.  It  will  be  a  dark  brown  color  when 
done.  When  'thoroughly  cooked  remove 
from  the  fire  and  drain  or  press  the  fat 
out  and  you  have  a  good  food  that  will 
keep  all  right  for  weeks.  Do  not  use 
any  water  in  cooking,  as  if  cooked  with 
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water  the  keeping  quality  will  be  ruined, 
and  it  will  be  worthless  in  a  few  days. 
In  this  way  animal  food  may  be  had  the 
year  through,  by  cooking  the  none  as 
soon  as  cut  in  warm  weather. 

I  have  used  a  bone  cutter  since  the 
Mann  cutter,  the  pioneer,  first  came  on 
the  market,  and  though,  owing  to  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  birds 
kept,  I  have  since  been  obliged  to  get  a 
large  power  machine,  the  first  one  I 
bought  is  still  in  use  in  good  order,  and 
never  had  but  two  new  sets  of  knives, 
so  it  will  be  seen  that  bone  cutters  are 
not  expensive  to  keep  in  order.  It  is 
surprising  the  kind  of  work  these  knives 
will  do,  cutting  the  hardest  bone  with 
ease.  I  have  never  had  a  knife  to  break 
or  nick  from  cutting  any  bones,  and 
have  on  a  few  occasions  cut  pieces  of 
iron  that  had  accidentally  fallen  into 
the  meat  and  bones,  without  seriously 
damaging  the  machine,  except  that  the 
knives  needed  grinding  soon  after, 
and  on  one  or  two  occasions  a  new  knife 
was  wanted.  But  while  iron  is  a  good 
tonic,  I  do  not  as  a  rule  advise  preparing 
it  in  this  way,  as  it  is  not  easily  assimi¬ 
lated  by  the  system  of  the  fowls,  and  is 
rather  hard  on  the  bone  cutter  as  well. 

J.  E.  STEVENSON. 


A  GOOD  HEN  RECORD. 

In  October,  1898,  purchased  five  B.  P. 
Rocks,  hatched  in  May;  fed  them  each 
morning  with  a  warm  mash,  consisting 
of  cracked  corn,  whole  wheat,  wheat 
bran  and  animal  meal;  at  noon,  the 
remnants  of  food  from  the  table;  at 
night,  whole  corn  on  the  cob.  They 
commenced  laying  November  10,  with 
results  as  follows:  November,  39  eggs, 
average  per  hen  7.8;  December,  85,  av¬ 
erage  17;  January,  79,  average  15.8;  Feb¬ 
ruary,  59,  average  11.8;  March,  82,  aver¬ 
age  16.4;  April  (six  hens),  95,  average 
15.83;  May,  69,  average  11.5;  June,  41, 
average  6.8;  July  (seven  hens),  81,  av¬ 
erage  11.6;  August,  62,  average  8.9; 
September,  46,  average  6.6;  October,  60, 
average  8.6;  November,  24,  average  3.4. 
One  old  hen  came  with  the  lot — age  un¬ 
certain.  We  were  on  the  point  of  cut¬ 
ting  her  head  off  as  no  good,  when  April 
1  she  fooled  us  by  laying  an  egg,  and 
kept  at  it  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
Another  hen  was  added  July  8.  Only 
one  of  the  five  pullets  was  inclined  to 
sit.  They  had  a  warm  house,  with  free 
run  of  a  large  field  for  the  entire  Win¬ 
ter.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  they 
laid  the  largest  number  of  eggs  in  the 
month  of  highest  prices — averaging  17. 
A  writer  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December 
29,  1898,  who  never  allows  his  B.  P. 
Rocks  to  step  foot  on  the  cold  ground 
from  December  1  to  April  1,  claims  an 
average  at  the  rate  of  14  for  December. 
As  an  all-round  fowl  we  think  the  B.  P. 
Rocks  unequaled. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  other 
stimulant  than  animal  meal  to  mix  with 
food.  The  Massachusetts  Station  re¬ 
ports  results  extending  through  four 
years  of  careful  experiments,  from 
which  I  quote:  “We  are  warranted  sim¬ 
ply  in  the  statement  that  the  powder 
(condition  powder)  does  not  appear  to 
have  paid  for  its  use.”  Their  fourth- 
year  experiment  with  cut  bone  gives 
from  20  hens  508  eggs;  same  number  of 
hens  with  animal  meal  639  eggs — weigh¬ 
ing,  respectively,  64.9  and  80.15  pounds. 
“Two  hens  in  the  cut-bone  house  died 
during  the  experiment  from  diarrhea; 
those  in  the  other  house  were  healthy 
throughout  the  experiment.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  trial  is,  then,  clearly 
with  the  animal  meal  as  a  food  for  egg- 
production.  It  has  given  more  eggs  of  a 
greater  average  weight  and  at  consider¬ 
ably  less  cost  than  the  bone;  and  it  is, 
moreover,  a  more  convenient  food  to 
use,  as  well  as  safer.  We  have  now  re¬ 
peated  this  experiment  four  times,  with 
results  twice  favorable  to  the  bone  and 
twice  favorable  to  the  animal  meal,  but 
have  not  before  found  so  decisive  a  dif¬ 


ference,  as  this  year  (1897).”  Last  year’s 
experiments  covered  122  days — January 
1  to  May  2.  h.  h.  boardman. 

Connecticut. 


Operation  for  Roaring  Horses. — 
The  Australasian  reports  the  use  of 
tracheotomy  as  a  cure  for  roaring 
horses.  The  animal  was  purchased  for 
experimental  purposes  because  it  was  a 
“bad  case,”  but  since  it  has  been  op¬ 
erated  upon  the  impediment  to  breath¬ 
ing  seems  to  have  been  entirely  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  animal  has  no  difficulty 
in  performing  its  work,  while  if  driven 
several  miles  at  a  fast  pace  it  shows  no 
sign  of  distress.  The  operation  consist¬ 
ed  of  inserting  a  tube,  specially  designed 
to  overcome  this  affliction,  in  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  about  midway  between  the  jaw  and 
the  chest,  the  position  chosen  being 
such  that  the  animal  cannot  interfere 
with  it.  The  following  description  of 
the  operation  is  given:  Elevate  the 
horse’s  head  so  as  to  cause  tension  of 
the  windpipe.  Make  a  longitudinal  in¬ 
cision  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length  through  the  skin  and  tissue,  and 
draw  back  the  skin  with  hooks.  Make 
a  similar  incision  in  the  trachea,  and 
cut  semicircular  portions  out  of  each 
side  to  suit  the  tube.  Then  insert  the 
tube,  placing  it  in  such  a  position  that 
the  animal  cannot  rub  it.  Clean  daily, 
and  the  horse  can  wear  the  tube  without 
suffering  the  slightest  inconvenience. 


Two  Aberdeen-Angus  steers  sold  at  $8.50 
per  100  pounds  at  Chicago  during  Christmas 
week.  This  is  the  highest  price  in  17  years. 

My  father  has  a  White  Leghorn  and  B. 
Minorca  cross;  about  100  pullets.  He  is 
after  larger  pullet’s  eggs.  The  eggs  are 
larger,  but  the  birds  are  a  mottled  lot. 
They  are  maturing  as  fast  as  the  full  blood 
W.  Leghorn.  He  gets  about  75  eggs  per 
day  now  from  the  whole  flock.  c.  e.  c. 

Seven  Good  Cows. — I  send  you  my  butter 
record  for  11  months,  up  to  January,  1899: 
seven  cows,  six  Jerseys  and  one  Durham: 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

March  .  180  October  .  274% 

April  .  241%  November  . 22fi 

May  .  842%  December  .  163 

June  .  351%  January  .  47 

July  .  311%  - 

August  .  288%  Total  . 2,703% 

September  .  278  Per  cow  .  386' 

Homer,  N.  Y.  w.  c.  l. 

Zebroids. — There  are  being  bred  some  in¬ 
teresting  crosses  between  the  zebra  and 
the  horse  on  a  plantation  near  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil.  The  purpose  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  larger  and  more  handsome  hybrid 
than  the  mule.  The  mongrels,  which  have 
been  named  zebroids,  are  of  good  size  and 
very  sprightly,  but  quite  docile.  They  are 
much  softer-mouthed  than  the  mule,  and 
show  no  disposition  to  kick,  though  they 
have  a  disposition  to  bite  until  they  have 
been  handled  considerably.  They  are 
handsomely  marked,  and  size,  shape  and 
general  make-up  depend  very  much  on  the 
mare  from  which  they  are  bred. 


Victor  Corn  and  Oat  Feed  should  be  fed 
at  all  stages  of  growth,  the  gains  are  con¬ 
stant,  the  results  positive,  the  profits  sure. 
Victor  Corn  and  Oat  Feed  is  made  from 
choice  grain  and  contains  no  dirt.  You 
buy  it  under  this  guarantee. 

“Feeding  for  Flesli,”  an  Invaluable  book 
on  llorse,  Cattle,  Hog  and  Sheep  Feeding.  Sent 
free.  Address  Science  Department 

THE  AMERICAN  CEItEAI,  CO., 

1339  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Top  Price  Butter. 

The  kind  that  a  fancy  private 
trade  demands,  is  colored  with 
Thatcher's  Orange  Butter  Color — 
the  color  that  does  not  contain 
any  poison.  Send  for  a  sample. 

TH1T0MER  MFa.CO.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 

HYaII  UlSek  t0  know  how  10  ralKe  CALVES 
I  UU  TV  lall  cheaply  and  successfully  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W.  BAUWKLL,  Waukegan  III 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 
Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N,  Y 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured- 
New,  common-sense  method,  < 
not  expensive.  No  care,  aoi 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- , 
ustrated  treatise  on  theabso-' 
Into  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to  ’ 
readersof  thispaper. 

Fleming  Broa.,  chemists,  i 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111.  ( 


Everybody  Likes  It. 

I  used  Bowker  s  Animal  Meal  the  past  Winter, 
and  like  It  very  much.  I  sold  some  to  a  neighbor 
who  used  it  with  good  results. 

Mechanicsville,  Vt.  H.  C.  Marshall. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  "  and  “  Baby  "  Separators. 

First — Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles — Sizes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  110  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Btreets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  |  NEW  YORK. 


Newton’s  TTld 

Improved  *  li.Hi 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  praotioal  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestvllle,  Conn. 


THF  OF  A  JUf  F'YF  —terrible  calamity.  The  tip  of  a  horn 

,  *  v**  «-  »  4&  often  does  it  in  tying  up  cattle.  Out  off 

humanely11  with^  tho  Keystone  DEHORNING  Knife  nociwh- 

ing  or  tearing.  Highest  Award  World’s  Fair.  FULLY  GUARANTEED.  Write 
at  once  for  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  etc.  A.  C.  BROSIUS,  COCHRAN  VILLE,  PENN. 


BIG  BANK  ACCOUNTS  FROM  LITTLE  SAVINGS  GROW : 

It  is  due  to  the  daily  savings  made  by 

The  Improved  United  States  Separator 

that  it  is  so  popular  with  its  users  and  that  its  sales 
are  increasing  so  rapidly. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ways  it  saves : 

It  saves  more  cream  because  it  leaves  less  in  the  skim  milk. 

It  saves  time  and  labor  because  it  separates  faster  and  easier, 
It  saves  repair  bills  on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity 
and  durability. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  more  fully  explained  in  our  catalogues, 
which  are  free,  no  one  can  afford  to  buy  any  other  make. 

Remember ,  we  furnish  a  complete  tine  of  Dairy  ami  Creamery  Apparatus. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Hallock’s  Success  Clog  Weeder 


More  than  40,000  of  onr  Weeders  now  in  use.  Does  this  mean  anything  ?  We  expect  our  sales  in  the  year  1900 
alone  to  crowd  these  figures.  Why?  Listen,  please:  Material  used  in  manufacture  of  implements  has  advanced 
fully  100  per  cent.  Your  dealer  will  ask  you  largely  advanced  prices  for  all  implements.  If  you  doubt  this,  call  on  him. 


TAKE  NOTICE— Hallock’s  Success  Weeder  will  be 
sold  at  the  same  old  prices— not  one  cent  advance. 


More  than  7,000,000  farmers  in  the  United  States,  every  one  of  which  will  own  a  Weeder  in  the  next  few  years. 
Practically  every  one  of  them  would  buy  in  the  year  1900  if  they  knew  as  much  about  the  value  of  our  Weeder 

as  the  40,000  who  now  own  one.  We  have  de¬ 
cided  that  we  may  just  as  well  have  practically 
all  of  the  “Weeder  trade.”  To  secure  it,  we 
have  decided  on  prices  that  are  bound  to  bring 
it.  Just  write  and  see  if  you  do  not  think  so. 


We  Sound  a  Note  of  Warning 

Under  U.  8.  patent  No.  600,782,  Issued  on  March  15,  1898,  we 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  make  a  Weeder  having  teeth  substan¬ 
tially  round  at  lower  end  and  a  flat  spring-yielding  upper  portion. 
This  style  of  tooth  gives  our  Weeder  great  superiority  over  all 
round  tooth  weeders,  and  has  caused  It  to  become  immensely  pop¬ 
ular.  Farmers  demanded  of  their  dealers  a  Weeder  having  such 
teeth,  and  the  dealer  in  turn  demanded  them  of  the  manufacturer. 
Th  is  led  different  manufacturers  to  assume  the  risk  of  using  a  sim¬ 
ilar  tooth.  Therefore,  we  hereby  notify  manufacturers,  dealers 
and  farmers  that  we  have  already  brought  suit  against  several’ 
and  will  promptly  and  vigorously  prosecute  all  similar  offenders. 


Let  us  repeat :  It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  the  price  of  all  implements  has  advanced  from  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent,  but  Hallock’s 
celebrated  Success  Weeder  will  be  sold  at  the  old  prices.  Trade  always  follows  where  our  Weeder  is  introduced,  therefore,  to  get 
this_trade,  we  will  quote  Special  Price  to  first  purchaser.  Remember,  we  are  the  Weeder  people,  and  we  have  the  price  that  sells. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805,  York,  Pa. 


No  Presents !  No  Premiums ! !  No  Discounts ! ! ! 

Oar  Only  Inducement*  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS a® COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  term*  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmer*  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO.. 

Dept.B.  I*.  O.  Box  290,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


UfATPU  P Li  A  DU  CDCC  All  farmers  interested  In 
YVAIUn  UnAnM  rntt.  good  Fanning  Millswill 
receive  nice  watch  charm,  by  sending  two  2-cent 
stamps  to  Johnson  &  Field  Mf 'g  Co.,  Kacine,  Wis. 


IMP  B|  nilfC- 116.50.  Circulars  free, 
lull  r Luff  O  H.  PRAY,  No.  Clove,  N.  Y 


COOD  GRINDER 

must  crush  and  grind  corn  and  cob  singly 
or  mixed  with  other  grain,  into  a  coarse, 
medium  or  fine  grist ;  must  grind  all  grains, 
make  family  meal,  be  strong  and  durable. 

QUAKER  CITY  G  miusd 

meet  all  these  requirements  and  more. 
Having  two  hoppers  it  mixes  all  kinds 
of  grain  as  it  grinds.  Minimum  power. 
Guaranteed.  31st  annual  catalog  G-7  free, 
a.  W.  STRAUB  k  CO.,  8787  Filbert  81.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Canal  and  Randolph  Sts.,  Chicago,  Ill 
Also  Western  agents  for  Smalley  Powers,  Shellers,  Cutlerb,  Ac 


burr-Itone  FEED  MILLS 

We  offer  you  the  beat  mill  on  the  market 
at  such  a  low  figure  that  it  will  pay  you  to 
i  us.  OurmillshaTebeenouth.mar- 
ket  60  years.  They  are  the  best 
constructed,  least  compli- 
fastest  grinding 
yet  produced.  Mills 
sent  on  approval.  Prioea 
cover  freight.  Send  for  Ulus* 
trated  eataloguc.  Address, 
LEONARD  D.  HARRISON, 
St.,  New  Haven, Con*. 


Adjustable — grinds  coarse  or  fine. 
M*  free.  ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO, 


ELECTRIC  FEEC  MILL 

We  have  put  oat  thia  mill  to  meet  the  ie 
mind  of  the  patron*  of  th* 
famouaKIectrir  Good*  for 
a  good  mill  at  afalr  price. 
It  is  a  direct  grinder  and 
abeoTbe  or  wastes  no  pow 
er  in  naeleaa  and  ezpenaiv* 
gearings.  Cuts,  crush** 
and  grinds  ear  corn, and  all 
email  grams  single  or  mix- 
prices  low.  Circulars  and 
Box  88»  Quincy,  111. 


ISA  FACT 


that  the  beet  results  in  feeding  i 
•f  any  kind  are  attained  with  grenad 
feed.  To  grind  feed  moet  wccia 
fully  requires 

SCIENTIFIC 

Grinding  Mill*. 

They  have  largest  possible  capa¬ 
city  with  minimum  power. 
Crush  and  grind  corn,  husk  eob 
and  all,  and  all  smallgrain  singly 
or  mixed.  Have  self-sharpening 
plates.  Free — Catalog  K. 

POOS  MFQ.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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The  “Ship  of  the  Desert”— “Planet  Jr”  Rudder* 

We  have  not  read  anywhere  that  the  “Ship  of  the  Desert”  required 
a  rudder,  but  certainly  we  could  suggest  no  more  profitable  or  appro¬ 
priate  one  than  appears  in  this  cut.  This  “Planet  Jr.”  Horse  Hoe 
is  extensively  used  in  Egypt  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  In  this 
country  it  is  the  standard  machine  for  cultivating  that  crop  and  also 
corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cabbage  and  all  other  crops  which  are  culti- 
uated  with  one  horse.  We  were  the  original  inventors  of  Horse  Hoes 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  have  steadily  maintained  our  position  as 
leaders  among  the  makers  of  this  class  of  goods. 

We  make  also  a  com  plete  line  of  Horse-hoes,  W  heel-hoes,  Pivot  "Wheel  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  Spring  Tooth  Orchard  Cultivators,  Four-row  Sugar  Beet  Cultivators,  Sugar 
Beet  Seeders.  &c..  each  equipped  with  a  variety  of  attachments  for  many  purposes. 
Our  new  1900  catalogue — of  which  we  issue  350,000.  is  the  handsomest,  best  and  most  instructive  book  ever  issued  on  a 
similar  subject.  Gives  an  extended  treatise  on  agriculture  at  home  and  in  foreign  lands.  Full  of  little  points  that  bring 
prolit.  Full  ol'true  and  handsome  illustrations.  Wemuil  it  free  to  any  address  on  application. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  J107-V.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 

crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  aerates  and  levels  all  soils,  for 
all  purposes  under  all  conditions.  Made  entirely  of  cast 
steel  and  wrought  iron ,  they  are  indestructible.  They  are 
the  cheapest  and  best  riding  harrows  and  pulverizers  on 

_  earth.  Various  sizes,  for  various  uses,  3  to  13^  feet.  We 

^&£L^voail  catalogue  and  booklet,  “An  Ideal  Harrow,  ”  free. 

c?  TRIII  TO  BE  RETURNED  AT  MY  EIPENSE  IF  HOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY.  I  deliver  free  on  board  at 
wfcf  'V/  A  I  niRb  York,  Chicago.  Columbus,  Louisville,  Minneapolis.  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  Arc. 

s  <b /ess  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  N.  J.  or  Chicago.  III. 


Farr 


Fortune 


The  margin  of  profit  In  farming  is  not  large  enough  to  be  wasted  in  costly 
hand  planting  or  hoeing  of  row-grown  crops  when  better  work  can  be 
done  quicker  with  the  No.  4  Iron  Age  Combined  Seed  Drill 
j  and  Wheel  Hoe.  It  saves  labor  in  nine  different  operations  ;  it 
plows,  levels,  furrows,  sows,  covers,  rakes,  cultivates,  hoes  and 
hills.  Does  them  all  better  than  you  can  do  them  in  any  other 
way.  In  buying  such  an  implement  look  for  Iron  A«e  con¬ 
struction,  Iron  Age  strength  and  lightness;  Iron  A«e  relia¬ 
bility.  Call  on  a  neighbor  who  uses  the  No.  4 

IRON  AGE. 

Combined  Seed  Drill  and 
Wheel  Hoe.  See  the  machine 
at  work.  We  feel  sure  yon  will 
boy  one  after  seeing  it.  Write  for 
a  free  copy  of  the  Iron  Age  Book 
for  1900,  which  fully  describea 
this  and  other  economical  tools. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 

Bor  102(Grenlocit,  N.  J. 


CATTLE  a  HOGS 

and  all  kinds  of  live  stock  will  produce 
better  results  if  fed  ground  feed.  The 
small  pig  and  the  dairy  cow  need  It  es¬ 
pecially.  The  best  way  to  prepare  ground 
feed  is 

"““Kelly  Duplex 

Grinding  Mill.  It  just  grinds  any- 
Ithing — ear  corn,  cob,  husk  and  all, 
|  cotton  seed  and  all  small  grains, 
.single  or  mixed.  Makes  coarse, 
'medium  or  fine  feed  Takes  little 
power,  grinds  fast.  Strong,  well  made  of  good  material 
and  last  indefinitely.  Send  for  our  free  catalogue  No.  37 

The  0.  S.  Kelly  Mfg.  Co.,  Iowa  City,  la. 


BOWSHER  MILLSr 


(Sold  with  or  wlthont  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  ^rinders.Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LICHTEST  RUNNING. 

Have  them  in  7  sires— 2  to  26  horse 
power.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 
(Al«o  moke  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P.  N,  BQWSMER  CO.,  SontbBeod,  Id0. 
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THE  USE  OF  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS. 

FOB  KILLING  INSECT  PESTS  AND  VERMIN. 

Its  Use  Outdoors  and  in  Buildings. 

Part  II. 

IN  THE  ORCHARD. — Since  1899  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  Citrus  orchards 
of  southern  California  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Black  scale  and  the  Red  scale,  which  militate  so 
much  against  the  successful  growing  of  oranges. 
Sprays  could  not  be  used,  as  substances  that  would 
destroy  the  insects  injured  the  fruit  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  make  it  unsalable.  The  area  in  which  this 
gas  is  most  extensively  used  is  covered  by  the  seven 
southern  counties  of  California.  Here  the  large 
orange  orchards  are  fumigated  regularly  and  system¬ 
atically,  by  men  who  make  a  business  of  fumigating. 
The  work  is  done  at  night,  to  avoid  the  burning  effect 
the  gas  has  upon  the  foliage  when  applied  in  the  di¬ 
rect  sunlight.  The  gas  is  also  used  to  some  extent  in 
Florida,  and,  no  doubt,  in  the  near  future  will  be 
more  commonly  used  there.  Recently,  I  had  a  letter 
from  a  large  orange  grower  in  Florida,  who  stated 
that  he  would  have  to  do  something  to  destroy  the 
Red  scale  in  his  orchard,  or  “it  would  clean  him  up.^’ 
During  the  past  two  years  the  gas  has  been  used  quite 
extensively  in  Cape  Colony  South  Africa.  In  1897 
there  was  one  outfit  at  work,  fumigating  a  few  Citrus 
orchards;  but  in  1898  nine  outfits,  owned  and  man¬ 
aged  by  local  organizations,  were  in  the  orchards, 
and  about  27,000  trees  were  fumigated.  The  results 
have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  other  associations 
are  being  organized.  I  might  say,  also,  that  the  nur¬ 
serymen  of  the  Cape  are  awake  to  their  interests,  and 
have  constructed  fumigating  houses,  many  of  them 
brick,  for  use  in  their  business. 

USED  IN  MARYLAND. — Although  extensively  used 
in  California  since  1889,  the  gas  was  scarcely  known 
in  the  East  to  the  growers  of  deciduous  fruits,  until 
the  invasion  of  the  San  Jos6  scale.  The  discovery  of 
this  pest  in  the  eastern  United  States  in  August,  1893, 
brought  forth  a  circular  bulletin  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  thoroughly 
aroused  public  interest,  and  a  score  or  more  of  eco¬ 
nomic  workers  were  in  the  field  shortly  afterward. 
The  outcome  of  these  inspections  and  researches  is 
well  known.  The  first  application  of  the  gas  for  the 
destruction  of  scale  on  deciduous  trees,  in  the  or¬ 
chards  of  the  East,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  made 
by  Mr.  D.  W.  Coquillett,  for  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  in  the  Virginia  orchard,  in 
March  (1894),  succeeding  its  discovery.  Very  little 
was  done,  in  the  way  of  perfecting  the  system  and 
determining  the  physiological  effects  of  the  gas  upon 
deciduous  trees  for  the  next  two  years.  In  the  Fall  of 
1897  we  ucgan  the  largest  series  of  experiments  un¬ 
dertaken  in  the  East  with  gas,  to  clear  up  the  doubt¬ 
ful  points  and  determine,  by  actual  test,  the  practic¬ 
ability  of  this  method  in  large  bearing  orchards.  The 


FUMIGATING  DWARF  PEAR  TREES.  Fig.  10. 


orchard  selected  was  of  nine-year-old  dwarf  Bartlett 
pears.  Canvas  tents,  similar  to  those  used  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  were  constructed.  The  trecc  were  covered,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  10.  The  fumigation 
was  conducted  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  at  night, 
with  varying  doses  of  gas.  The  weather  conditions 
were  also  variable.  We  had  sunshine,  cloudy  and 
foggy  days,  rain,  sleet  and  snow  windy  and  calm 
weather.  The  experiments  were  continued  in  March, 
1898,  and  in  April,  1899. 

EFFECT  Or'  THE  GAS. — While  we  demonstrated 
to  our  satisfaction  that  the  gas  could  be  used  in  our 
large  bearing  orchards,  we  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  tent  system.  The  cubic  contents  of  a  tented  tree 
is  not  constant,  as  one  can  imagine  at  a  glance  at  the 
illustration,  and  the  weight  of  the  tent  broke  many 
twigs  and  fruit  spurs.  We  s  X  out  to  overcome  these 
objections  in  the  Fall  of  1898,  and  constructed  a 
large  box  six  feet  square  and  eigni  feet  high,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  12.  It  was  covered  with  heavy  raw- 
hide  paper,  and  had  a  seven-foot  extension  top,  or 
hood,  made  of  eight-ounce  duck.  The  box  was  hinged, 
and  when  transferred  from  tree  to  tree,  the  butts  were 
removed  from  one  side,  the  hood  loosened  at  the  top, 
and  the  box  opened  easily  as  shown  in  Fig.  11.  We 
found  that  this  worked  very  well,  and  gave  us  a  cubic 
capacity  that  did  not  fluctuate  to  any  great  extent; 


THE  FUMIGATING  BOX  OPENED.  Fig.  11. 


but  too  much  time  was  consumed  in  placing  the  hood 
Jlnd  hinging  the  box  each  time. 

A  PERFECT  BOX. — The  next  step,  therefore,  was 
the  perfection  of  a  canvas  box,  with  hood  and  sides 
securely  fastened  with  screws.  This  required  a 
special  rigging  for  manipulation,  which  was  con¬ 
structed  and  used  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  13. 
In  April,  1899,  we  used  this  system  in  a  large  bearing 
orchard.  We  were  able  to  handle  the  boxes  with 
ease,  and  cover  trees  varying  from  10  to  18  feet  in 
height.  As  the  contents  of  these  boxes  are  con¬ 
stant,  the  only  variation  is  in  the  extension  of  the 
hood,  which  is  easily  calculated.  This  system  can 
be  handled  by  almost  any  orchardist,  while  the  tents 
could  be  handled  only  by  an  expert,  and  then  with 
varying  results.  The  effectiveness  of  the  gas  system 
depends  upon  preciseness  and  thoroughness  of  appli¬ 
cation.  The  liability  of  error  is  thus  minimized  in 
the  new  system.  In  all  my  practical  experimental 
work  I  have  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Robert  S. 
Emory,  one  of  Maryland’s  largest,  and  most  success¬ 
ful  fruit  growers.  Without  his  timely  suggestions 
and  help,  the  new  system  would  not  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me,  therefore,  to 
call  this  new  system  the  Emory  fumigator,  as  a 
Slight  recognition  of  his  services. 


A  BOX  FOR  FUMIGATING  TREES.  Fio.  12. 

OUTDOOR  FUMIGATION. — As  indicated  above,  we 
have  conducted  our  experiments  in  September,  Octo¬ 
ber,  November,  March,  and  in  April.  In  our  first 
work  in  1897,  the  leaves  were  still  on  the  trees;  but 
their  function  had  been  performed,  and  the  browning 
of  the  foliage  had  no  injurious  effect,  as  subsequent 
observation  indicated.  Considering  everything,  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  fumigate  late  in  March  or  early  in  April.  The 
weather  with  us  is  usually  more  settled  than  late  in 
the  Fall.  Large  blocks  of  trees  can  be  fumigated. 
In  one  instance,  we  fumigated  over  2,000.  Whether 
an  individual  grower  can  afford  an  outfit  of  his  own, 
of  course,  depends  largely  upon  circumstances.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  many  outfits  will  be  owned 
by  private  parties.  If  conditions  warrant  it,  an  out¬ 
fit  could  be  owned  and  operated  by  a  local  organiza¬ 
tion,  as  done  in  California  and  South  Africa.  Some¬ 
times  private  interests  are  such,  one  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  havin0  one  or  more  Emory  fumigators.  In 
fact,  such  an  outfit  has  been  recently  sent  by  us  to 
South  Carolina. 

In  all  of  our  outdoor  work  in  orchards  we  use  .20 
(20  hundredths)  gramme  cyanide  per  cubic  foot  of 
space  enclosed.  We  never  leave  a  tree  exposed  to  the 
gas  for  less  than  a  half  hour,  and  longer,  say  45  to 
60  minutes,  is  preferable  where  time  and  conditions 
will  permit  it.  It  requires  three  or  four  men  to  op¬ 
erate  an  outfit  of  eight  to  10  Emory  fumigators.  One 
man  looks  after  the  chemicals,  while  the  others  at¬ 
tend  to  the  rigging  and  tents.  From  175  to  200  trees, 
from  12  to  17  feet  in  height,  could  be  fumigated  in 
one  day  with  this  force.  The  cost  of  the  chemicals 
for  the  fumigator  (6x6x8)  is  about  four  cents,  with¬ 
out  hood  extended;  five  to  six  cents  with  hood  half 
extended;  and  six  to  seven  cents  with  hood  fully  ex¬ 
tended.  The  cost  of  tne  fumigator  complete  is  about 
the  same  as  for  a  sheet  tent  that  would  cover  the 
same  sized  tree.  The  large  fumigator  costs  from  $20 
to  $30  complete.  The  rigging  for  handling  the  ap¬ 
paratus  costs  about  $10  to  $12,  and  can  be  attached 
to  the  running  gears  of  an  ordinary  cart. 

Maryland  Exp.  Station.  [prof.]  w.  g.  johnson. 

KEEPING  APPLES. — I  noted  that  two  of  your  cor¬ 
respondents,  In  their  advice  as  to  the  best  way  for 
keeping  apples,  advised  that  the  cellar  should  be  a 
dry  one.  Here  in  eastern  Massachusetts  we  don’t 
think  that  way,  but  would  prefer  a  damp,  cool  cellar, 
especially  with  the  russet  varieties,  which  are  inclined 
to  shrivel  in  a  dry  cellar.  About  50  years  ago,  when  a 
young  college  graduate,  I  was  teaching  a  country 
academy  in  Massachusetts.  At  apple-picking  time, 
one  of  my  schoolboys  brought  me  a  Roxbury  Russet 
from  his  father’s  cellar,  in  sound  condition,  that  had 
been  picked  the  previous  year.  The  next  day  he 
brought  me  another  that  had  been  picked  two  years 
before.  This  also  was  sound,  but  it  looked  and  tasted 
much  as  a  cellar  smells.  I  investigated,  and  learned 
that  the  apples  had  been  kept  in  the  house  cellar,  in 
barrels  with  bags  thrown  in  on  them,  and  that  the 
cellar  differed  from  ordinary  cellars  in  being  quite 
damp,  which  would  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a 
stream  of  water  flowed  parallel  with  one  end  of  the 
house  and  within  six  feet  of  it.  j.  j.  h.  Gregory. 

Marblehead,  Mass. 
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HOW  CHARCOAL  IS  MADE. 

Will  you  describe  the  process  of  making  charcoal? 
About  how  fine  should  the  wood  be  chopped,  and  what 
kinds  ot  wood  are  best?  Should  It  be  dry  or  green? 

Warsaw.  Mo.  r.  c.  s 

The  easiest  method  of  making  charcoal  is  in  pits, 
that  is,  heaps  of  the  wood  made  12  or  15  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  10  feet  higa.  A  stout  role  is  set  upright  in 
tae  ground  to  mark  the  center  of  the  pit  or  heap  of 
wood.  Generally  cord  wood  four  feet  long,  and  part 
of  it  split  so  as  to  fill  in  between  the  larger  pieces  to 
make  the  heap  compact,  is  used,  and  a  common  size 
of  pit  is  40  cords,  which  will  make  1,500  bushels  of 
coal.  The  wood  is  set  up,  beginning  in  the  center, 
and  standing  on  end,  sloping  a  little  to  the  center, 
so  as  to  stand  firmly.  The  first  layer  being  laid,  and 
firmly  built,  the  second  is  put  on  top  of  it,  still  pre¬ 
serving  the  chimney  in  the  center,  which  is  filled  with 
dry  wood,  and  sloping  more  to  the  center.  The  slope 
is  made  by  placing  the  butt  ends  of  the  wood  to  the 
bottom,  and  thus  the  least  vacancies  are  made,  and 
the  wood  is  kept  compact.  The  third  layer  is  laid 
almost  flat,  yet  keeping  up  the  rounded  form  of  a 
flat  cone.  Some  kindling  is  mixed  in  with  the  heap, 
to  draw  the  fire  all  through  equally.  When  the  heap 
is  laid  the  top  is  finished  off  with  small  stuff  and 
chips,  and  made  as  close  and  even  as  possible.  Then 
the  whole  heap  is  covered  with  damp  leaves,  raked  up 
in  the  woods,  or  moss  or  sods,  or  damp  straw,  several 
inches  thick,  and  this  is  covered  with  loamy  soil, 
beaten  firmly  with  the  back  of  the  shovel.  Then  holes 
are  made  all  round  the  heap,  six  feet  or  so  apart,  in 
three  rows,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  nearly,  to 
supply  air.  The  center  pole  is  then  drawn  out,  thus 
leaving  a  chimney,  down  which  red-hot  live  coals 
are  dropped  in  sufficient  quantity  to  set  the  kindling 
on  fire.  As  soon  as  the  fire  is  started  sufficiently,  the 
top  is  closed,  and  this  draws  the  fire  towards  the 
outer  part  of  the  heap,  where  the  air  holes  are  made 
in  the  covering. 

The  fire  gradually  works  it  way,  smouldering,  only 
charring,  but  not  burning  the  wood,  until  the 
red  heat  approaches  the  circumference,  which 
is  noted  by  the  appearance  of  the  redness  as 
seen  at  night  and  the  escape  of  smoke  from 
the  air  holes.  When  the  fire  has  completely  taken 
hold  of  the  wood,  the  air  holes  are  closed  one  by 
one,  as  may  be  found  necessary.  They  need  clos¬ 
ing  first  on  the  windward  side,  to  which  the  air  in 
fullest  supply  draws  the  fire,  and  just  here  comes  in 
the  skill  of  the  burner  to  avoid  wasting  wood  by  burn- 
it  and  making  ashes  instead  of  coal.  As  soon  as  the 
pit  is  all  on  fire,  the  draft-holes  are  closed,  and  the 
wood  slowly  chars,  shrinking  as  it  does  so,  and  this 
causes  the  pit  to  settle  in  places.  The  burner,  with  a 
slender  iron  rod,  feels  the  pit,  and  notices  how 
the  coal  is  making,  and  if  the  wood  is  not  charring 
aright  small  air-holes  are  made  to  draw  the  fire, 
which  spreads  the  air  supply.  The  wood,  being 
charred,  shrinks,  and  the  burner  takes  care  to  beat 
down  the  covering  wherever  hollows  are  making,  with 
the  back  of  the  shovel,  to  keep  the  pit  from  caving  in 
and  burning  up.  By  and  by  the  pit  begins  to  look 
like  an  old  battered  wool  hat,  no  longer  a  smooth 
cone,  but  with  hollows  in  the  sides,  and  the  top  sunk 
in.  This  is  the  critical  part  of  the  work,  to  avoid  ir¬ 
regular  settling,  and  burning  up  of  the  coal.  By  and 
by  the  pit  has  settled  down  m  half  the  size,  and  the 
burner  with  his  sharp  iron  prod,  feels  that  the  coal 
is  made.  When  the  pit  is  beaten  down  closely,  fresh 
earth  is  thrown  on,  and  every  oreath  of  air  that  might 
reach  the  fire  is  stopped.  By  and  by  the  coal  is 
cooled,  and  is  raked  out  around  the  bottom  with  long- 
tooth  iron  rakes  with  great  care,  to  avoid  starting  up 
the  fire  again.  Water  is  kept  close  at  hand  to  quench 
any  fire  that  might  rekindle,  and  ao  the  coal  is  raked 
out  it  is  left,  to  be  sure  there  is  no  fire  in  it,  when  it 
is  removed  to  the  storage  place,  or  the  pu  may  be 
left  until  the  coal  is  wanted  for  use. 

Charcoal,  just  the  same  as  stone  coal,  is  liable  to 
ferment  or  oxidize  by  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the 
air,  and  the  chemical  union  of  tue  carbon  and  oxygen 
produces  heat  sufficient  to  start  combustion  in  the 
mass  of  charcoal.  Many  kilns  might  thus  take  fire  in 
this  way,  or  indeed  the  large  sheds  in  which  charcoal 
is  stored  might,  with  disastrous  results,  so  that  when 
the  coal  is  made  great  care  is  needed  to  keep  u.  until 
it  has  absorbed  slowly  ana  safely  all  the  oxygen  it 
will.  Charcoal  is  also  made  in  iron  kilns  of  the 
shape  of  a  bee-hive,  and  holding  70  or  100  cords  of 
four-foot  wood.  Other  kilns  of  still  larger  size  are 
made  of  brick  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  twice  as 
long  as  wide,  and  20  feet  high,  in  each  of  which  10,000 
bushels  of  coal  may  be  made  at  once.  The  top  of  this 
kind  of  kiln  is  arched  over,  and  strengthened  by  iron 
cross  bars. 

Charcoal  may  be  made  of  any  kind  of  wood;  the 
hard  woods  make  the  best.  Tamarack  is  the  best  of 
the  soft  woods,  hemlock  comes  next,  and  pine  last  of 


all.  Willow  makes  the  finest  of  all  charcoal,  which 
is  used  for  making  gunpowder.  Charcoal  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  greedy  for  oxygen,  and  this  property  makes  it 
of  great  value  for  various  uses,  especially  as  a  de¬ 
odorizing  agent,  this  effect  depending  on  its  greedi¬ 
ness  for  oxygen,  of  which  it  will  absorb  nine  times 
its  bulk.  Of  ammonia  it  absorbs  90  times  its  bulk, 
and  35  times  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid.  This  won¬ 
derful  absorptive  energy  gives  it  great  value  as  an 
antiseptic,  and  for  removing  foul  gases,  carbonic  acid, 
chiefly  from  deep  wells,  and  also  for  use  in  surgery  in 
cleansing  foul  ulcers  and  aiding  in  the  curing  of 
wounds.  Its  absorptive  energy  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  most  porous  of  all  substances,  one  cubic  inch 
of  it  having  been  computed  by  Liebig  to  have  a  super¬ 
ficial  area  of  its  pores  of  100  square  feet.  This  abil¬ 
ity  to  absorb  and  condense  gases  and  thus  accumu¬ 
late  heat  makes  it  a  dangerous  material  to  keep  in 
any  place  where  it  will  lie  in  close  bulk  in  large 
quantity.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  one  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  things  to  have  about  a  house  for  deodorizing  cess¬ 
pools,  purifying  cisterns  of  rain  water  or  wells,  or  for 
preserving  meat,  or  sweetening  frowsy  refrigerators 
or  dairy  utensils.  Even  tainted  meat  of  any  kind  will 
be  sweetened  and  restored  to  usefulness  by  covering  it 
with  finely  broken  charcoal  for  an  hour  or  two. 

_  h.  s. 

MORE  ABOUT  KNOTTY  FRUIT. 

CURCULIO  AND  OTHER  ENEMIES.— I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  the  common  answer  in  regard 
to  the  cause  of  knotty  fruit  is,  in  the  main,  correct. 
Of  course,  there  are  other  injuries  beside  that  of  cur- 
culio,  which  may  bring  this  aoout,  but  so  far 
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as  I  have  observed,  the  work  of  the  curculio 
seems  to  be  by  far  the  most  common  cause.  I 
have  have  found  it  very  troublesome  both  in  Ne¬ 
braska  and  in  Rhode  Island,  though  in  Nebraska  the 
injury  is  the  w  -rk  of  the  Apple  curculio,  while  in 
Rhode  Island  it  is  the  work  of  the  Plum  curculio.  I 
have  not  observed  closely  on  pears,  but  with  apples 
the  injury  often  seems  to  produce  a  thread  of  hard 
tissue  extending  into  the  fruit;  although  in  very  many 
cases  the  egg  apparently  fails  to  develop.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  words  -re  quoted  from  the  forthcoming  report 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station;  the  state¬ 
ment  having  been  made  with  reference  to  a  neglected 
apple  orchard  under  treatment:  “The  curculio  is 
everywhere  in  evidence.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  enemies  of  the  apple  grower,  and  one 
which  as  yet  we  do  not  know  very  well  how  to  com¬ 
bat.  Its  ravages  merit  careful  study  and  experi¬ 
ment.”  f.  w.  CARD. 

Rhode  Island  Exp.  Station. 

OPEN  UP  THE  HEADS. — It  has  been  my  observa¬ 
tion  that  the  principal  causes  of  knotty  apples  are 
the  Apple  and  the  Plum  curculio.  Both  of  thesa  pests 
are  of  serious  economic  importance  in  Delaware,  in 
orchards  that  are  not  thoroughly  pruned  and  sprayed. 
It  is  the  experience  of  the  growers  who  begin  to  spray 
with  arsenites  and  Bordeaux  Mixture  before  the  buds 
expand,  and  continue  the  treatment  until  after  the 
blossoms  fall,  that  knotty  fruit  is  of  comparatively 
little  importance.  It  has  been  my  observation  that 
there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  knotty  fruit  in  trees 
with  dense  tops,  in  which  light,  air,  or  Paris-green 
cannot  have  free  access.  Another  type  of  knotty  fruit 
that  I  have  noticed  is  confined  to  some  varieties  more 
than  to  others.  It  is  characterized  by  hard,  usually 
dark-colored  spots,  which  extend  from  the  skin  to  the 
core,  but  which  do  not  seriously  distort  the  fruit;  or 
the  hard  spots  may  be  localized  in  the  flesh,  or  just 
beneath  the  skin.  The  affected  fruit  is  usually  in¬ 
sipid,  or  even  bitterish.  This  latter  trouble  is  com¬ 
mon  to  the  Northern  Spy,  Lankford,  sometimes  Bald¬ 


win  and  others.  I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  these  lat¬ 
ter  troubles.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  associated  with 
parasitical  organisms,  but  appear  to  have  an  origin 
in  a  mechanical  irritation,  which,  like  frost  injury  in 
small  apples  and  pears,  is  progressive  as  the  fruit  de¬ 
velops.  G.  HAROLD  POWELL. 

Delaware  Exp.  Station. 


STORING  CELERY  FOR  HOME  USE. 

Ruralisms  has  repeatedly  protested  in  past  years 
against  the  custom  of  cutting  asparagus  below  the 
soil  surface,  claiming  that  the  bleached  portion  is 
tough  and  inferior  in  quality,  only  the  growth  above 
ground  being  really  desirable.  As  we  all  know,  as¬ 
paragus,  as  found  in  our  markets,  will  average  five  or 
six  inches  of  almost  inedible  underground  growth  to 
one  of  well-flavored  tip.  The  remedy  is,  of  course, 
to  cut  or  break  the  stalks  above  the  surface,  when 
about  six  inches  high,  and  the  whole  will  then  cook 
tender  and  of  excellent  flavor.  Desirable  as  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  those  who  grow  their  own  asparagus,  the 
markets  will  have  none  of  it,  as  buyers  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  leathery  white  bunches  with  their 
skimpy  edible  tips,  and  refuse  to  consider  any  de¬ 
parture  from  the  standard. 

On  the  Rural  Grounds  we  have  a  growing  dislike  to 
celery  bleached  in  contact  with  the  soil,  though  it  is 
less  objectionable  than  underground  asparagus.  For 
a  number  of  years  our  celery  has  been  grown  with 
cultivation  as  level  as  cabbage  or  lettuce,  the  leaves 
being  allowed  to  sprawl  at  will  until  severe  frost  is 
feared,  when  it  is  slightly  “handled,”  or  drawn  to¬ 
gether,  and  enough  soil  hoed  around  the  plants  to 
keep  the  stems  in  place.  When  taken  up  we  lift  with 
as  much  earth  as  will  adhere  to  the  roots,  and  pack 
closely  on  the  earth  floor  in  the  coolest  place  in  the 
cellar,  in  beds  four  or  five  feet  wide.  This  cellar  is 
too  light  and  warm  for  the  best  results,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  a  hot-water  furnace,  and  is  also  used  for  the 
storage  of  dry  bulbs,  yet  we  never  fail  to  secure  a 
crisp  and  succulent  new  growth  from  the  center,  per¬ 
fectly  clean  and  daintily  bleached,  within  a  few 
weeks  from  the  time  the  green  and  stocky  clumps  are 
lifted.  The  outdoor  leaves  are  absorbed,  and  shrivel 
into  yellow  and  brown  shreds  in  the  effort  to  supply 
the  new  growth  with  nourishment.  It  is  necessary 
to  water  the  soil  from  time  to  time,  as  it  is  evapo¬ 
rated.  This  should  be  done  without  wetting  the 
foliage,  if  possible,  as  decay  will  result  if  the 
“hearts”  or  growing  centers  are  soaked.  The  celery 
is  thus  accessible  at  all  times,  and  a  few  hours  before 
being  served  it  may  be  taken  out,  trimmed,  and  par¬ 
tially  covered  with  cold  water.  All  who  try  it  in  this 
way  agree  that  it  is  much  superior  to  the  earthy- 
flavored  and  often  rusty  and  defective  stalks  that  are 
bleached  by  banking  up  or  covering  in  trenches. 

The  high  grade  celery  from  Michigan  and  California 
is  prepared  for  market  in  a  somewhat  similar  man¬ 
ner,  by  being  packed  on  the  earthen  floor  of  sheds  or 
buildings  constructed  for  the  purpose.  Many  failures 
in  the  domestic  storing  of  celery  in  cellars  result  from 
the  practice  of  banking  the  celery  as  it  grows,  thus 
causing  a  weak  and  spindling  growth  that  is  unable 
to  store  enough  vitality  in  the  rootstock  to  support  a 
vigorous  new  development  when  moved  into  partial 
darkness.  By  picking  out  the  most  advanced  heads 
and  keeping  the  remainder  as  backward  as  possible, 
we  have  celery  from  January  to  the  middle  of  March, 
of  better  quality  than  can  generally  be  found  in  the 
markets.  We  find  Giant  Pascal,  New  Rose,  and  Win¬ 
ter  Queen  the  best  varieties  for  cellar  storage.  There 
is  nothing  essentially  new  in  this  method,  except  pos¬ 
sibly  the  absolutely  level  culture,  by  which  a  great 
reserve  of  vitality  is  developed  in  the  thick  root¬ 
stocks.  W  V  T,- 


Prof.  Shepard,  of  the  Dakota  Experiment  Station,  says 
that  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  bluestone  or  copper  sul¬ 
phate  will  destroy  mustard  without  injuring  the  grain. 
Wheatfields  in  the  Northwest  are  largely  infested  with 
mustard,  and  if  some  scheme  for  applying  the  blue  vitrol 
cheaply  can  be  devised,  it  will  undoubtedly  prove  helpful 
to  wheat  farmers. 

Rhubarb  Forcing.— Having  watched  the  reports  of 
rhubarb  forcing,  I  proposed  to  try  my  luck  with  it.  I 
built  a  cellar  14x32  feet,  with  pitch  roof  of  chestnut  poles, 
on  which  I  put  six  inches  of  coarse  horse  manure  with 
from  six  to  eight  Inches  soil  on  that,  turfed  over  with 
stiff  sod  to  keep  from  washing.  The  roots  were  plowed 
out  December  5,  frozen  solid,  and  placed  in  the  cellar 
from  eight  to  10  inches  apart  each  way.  I  have  a  small 
wood  stove  in  the  cellar,  and  keep  a  fire  going  steadily. 
The  stalks  have  made  a  fine  growth,  having  them  at  this 
writing  (January  2)  eight  inches  high.  The  cellar  holds 
450  roots.  A>  H> 

Long  Island. 

Orchards  in  Sod.— Prof.  Green’s  report  to  the  Ohio 
Horticultural  Society,  concerning  the  success  of  growing 
trees  in  sod,  Is  certainly  encouraging  for  this  steep  coun¬ 
try,  where  it  is  not  safe  to  plow  on  account  of  washing. 
Trees  hoed  around,  as  Prof.  Green’s,  have  certainly  made 
a  fine  growth  the  past  dry  season  on  these  mountains 
We  have  clover  in  the  orchard,  and  the  question  now 
comes  as  to  how  soon  we  dare  put  sheep  in  there  to  turn 
that  clover  into  what  Prof.  Roberts  would  call  tender 
nitrogen,  so  that  the  trees  may  use  it.  The  apple  trees 
are  one  and  two  years  planted.  r.  l.  mulford. 

Blowing  Rock,  N.  C. 
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THE  BEE,  THE  GRAPE,  THE  FACT 

The  question  of  whether  the  honey-bee  can  punc¬ 
ture  the  skin  of  the  grape,  comes  up  again  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  December  30,  1899.  L.  E.  K.,  of  Kansas, 
takes  a  “whack”  at  it  this  time,  and  rightly  says  that 
it  is  a  very  old  subject,  but  wrongly  says  it  is  “fully 
exploded.”  He  also  says  that  anyone  giving  the  sub¬ 
ject  serious  attention  cannot  help  seeing  that  W.,  a 
former  writer  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  who  holds  that  bees 
do  puncture  grapes,  “has  made  a  great  blunder.”  He 
furthermore  incidentally  mentions  the  fact  that  farm 
journals  have  been  slow  to  educate  the  general  public 
on  the  subject,  and  winds  up  his  article  by  saying, 
“If  W.  cannot  see  why  bees  are  not  capable  of  pene¬ 
trating  sound  grapes,  let  him  try  biting  into  a  whole, 
large  pumpkin.” 

Just  where  the  analogy  comes  in  between  a  bee 
puncturing  a  grape,  and  a  man  “biting  into  a  whole 
large  pumpkin,”  I  fail  to  see.  But  here  is  something 
he  can  see  (Fig.  14).  Last  Winter,  when  I  packed  my 
bees  for  cold  weather,  I  put  a  piece  of  good,  strong 
oilcloth  over  the  frames,  and  then  filled  phosphate 
sacks  with  chaff  and  straw,  and  packed  it  tightly  on 
the  oilcloth.  I  think  now  that  I  made  a  mistake  in 
putting  on  that  oilcloth.  It  prevented  any  upward 
ventilation,  and  allowed  no  escape  of  moisture — two 
things  that  are  essential  to  the  successful  wintering  of 
bees.  The  bees  soon  recognized  the  fact  that  “some 
one  had  blundered,”  and  so  proceeded  to  correct  the 
error  by  gnawing,  or  biting,  or  puncturing  their  way, 
not  only  up  through  the  strong  oilcloth,  but  also 
right  on  through  the  heavy  bagging,  thus  reaching  the 
chaff  and  straw,  which  proved  a  ready  absorbent  of 
their  moisture,  and  gave  them  some  ventilation  also. 
Now  these  holes,  many  of  them  large  enough  to  run 
my  open  hand  through,  were  literally  eaten  through 
those  two  thicknesses  of  strong  cloth,  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  about  as  difficult  a  job  for  the  bee  to  gnaw 
his  way  through  these  tough  cloths  as  it  would  be 
for  him  to  puncture  the  thin  skin  of  a  ripe  grape,  or 
for  a  man  to  bite  into  a  “whole  large  pumpkin.”  It 
matters  not  just  how  the  bee  got  through  these  cloths, 
whether  by  gnawing,  or  biting,  or  digging  with  his 
feet,  or  puncturing  with  a  “soft,  pliable  proboscis," 
for  by  that  same  method,  whatever  it  was,  he  could 
certainly  open  the  thin  skin  of  a  ripe  grape,  and  help 
himself  to  the  sweets  therein,  without  the  aid  of 
“some  other  insect.” 

I  make  no  fling  at  scientific  research,  far  from  it, 
but  I  do  say  that  theories  are  often  very  pretty  things, 
and  most  elegantly  beautified  and  embellished  by 
their  author’s  own  lively  imaginations,  but  many  a 
fine  theory  has  “gone  glimmering,”  or  been  most  ef 
fectively  “put  to  sleep”  by  a  heavy  knockout  blow 
from  fact.  a.  r.  Phillips. 

Ohio. 

B-  N.-Y. — Prof.  Slingerland  has  written  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  experiments  at  Washington, 
with  bees  and  grapes.  We  shall  print  it  soon. 


RUBBERS  ON  A  HORSE. 

Several  years  ago  an  old  horse  which  had  been  in 
the  family  for  many  years,  and  a  fine  horse  in  her 
day,  was  given  us  to  keep.  After  two  years  she  be¬ 
came  lame,  and  after  successive  attempts  by  the 
blacksmith  to  remedy  matters,  I  decided  to  have  the 
shoes  taken  off  entirely.  This  was  in  Summer,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  the  lameness  wore  off,  and  the  horse 
could  trot  quite  well.  I  was  constantly  reminded 
that  the  shoes  must  be  put  on  again,  or  the  hoofs 
would  become  so  broken  as  to  make  her  useless,  but 
I  thought  uest  to  let  well  enough  alone,  and  she  con¬ 
tinued  barefooted  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  When 
Winter  came,  and  the  ground  was  frozen  and  icy,  I 
found  that  she  could  go  without  slipping,  even  when 
other  horses  had  to  be  sharpened.  But  a  day  came 
when  the  roads  were  simply  covered  with  a  glare  of 
ice,  making  it  almost  impossible  for  man  or  beast  to 
stand,  and  yet  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to 
go  in  the  afternoon  to  the  next  town,  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  miles.  Instead  of  the  weather  mod¬ 
erating  toward  noon,  it  grew  even  colder.  There 
would  be  no  use  in  trying  to  get  sharpened  shoes,  for 
even  could  the  horse  stand  to  get  to  the  shop,  I 
should  have  to  wait  so  long  as  to  make  my  going  use¬ 
less. 

As  I  meditated,  the  thought  came  to  me  to  try  mak¬ 
ing  a  pair  of  rubbers  for  the  animal.  No  sooner  said 
than  done.  A  pair  of  old  wornout  rubbers  were  found, 
from  which  pieces  were  cut  to  cover  the  hoofs,  turn¬ 
ing  up  a  bit  at  the  sides,  and  these  I  tacked  on  with 
ordinary  carpet  tacks,  and  off  we  went,  tne  envy  of 
several  friends  whom  I  met,  who  wondered  how  I 
could  have  got  the  horse  sharpened.  These  impro¬ 
vised  rubbers  lasted  until  we  had  got  nearly  home 
again,  one  giving  out  about  five  minutes  before,  but 
not  so  entirely  as  to  be  useless.  It  still  kept  her  from 
slipping,  and  had  the  rubber  been  heavier,  like  men’s 


rubber  boots,  would  have  lasted  for  many  miles  more. 
This  may  remind  some  of  your  readers  of  the  straw 
shoes  worn  by  the  horse  in  Japan.  When  going  for  a 
distance  in  that  country  a  supply  of  these  straw 
shoes  is  carried,  the  wornout  one  being  thrown  away 
when  another  is  on  hand  to  replace  it,  a  most  con¬ 
venient  method  of  shoeing,  but  one  that  would 
hardly  be  of  use  in  our  country  in  Winter. 

m.  c.  MEAD. 


AN  INSECT  THAT  KNOWS  BEANS. 

I  enclose  a  few  beans,  which  are  infested  with  a  small 
white  worm.  The  worm  has  left  some  of  the  beans  as  a 
small  black  bug.  We  have  three  bushels  of  beans.  Can 
you  tell  me  any  way  to  separate  these  Infested  beans  from 
the  sound  ones,  besides  hand-picking,  which  is  too  slow? 
We  tried  putting  in  hot  and  cold  water,  but  those  with 
worms  in  do  not  float.  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
bug  or  worm,  and  when  it  enters  the  beans,  which  I  sup¬ 
pose  is  through  the  blossom?  j.  r. 

Desplaines,  Ill. 

< 

The  beans  sent  by  J.  R.  were  badly  infested  with 
the  common  Bean  weevil  (Bruchus  obtectus).  This 
insect  is  the  most  formidable  enemy  to  the  culture  of 
beans  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
countries.  In  the  nature  of  its  work  it  differs  from 
its  first  cousin,  the  Pea  weevil,  in  that  it  not  only 
oviposits  and  develops  in  the  pods  in  the  field,  but 
continues  to  breed  for  successive  generations  in  the 


WORK  OF  THE  BUSY  BEES.  Fig.  14. 


seed  after  harvest  and  storage,  until  the  seed  is  use¬ 
less  for  planting,  or  as  food  for  men  or  stock.  The 
Pea  weevil  is  considerably  larger;  only  one  beetle 
develops  in  a  pea,  and  it  does  not  breed  in  the 
stored  seeds.  The  Bean  weevil  is  a  small  beetle, 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long.  Its  wing  covers 
present  a  mottled  appearance.  Its  distribution  is  now 
world-wide,  and  it  is  a  serious  pest  in  nearly  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  In  the  field  the 
beetles  lay  their  eggs  inside  the  bean  pod,  through  a 
hole  made  by  the  jaws  of  the  female,  or  through 
other  openings,  such  as  are  caused  by  the  drying  and 
splitting  of  a  pod.  Most  of  the  eggs  are  not  laid 
until  the  pods  are  well  formed.  In  shelled  beans,  the 
eggs  are  dropped  loosely  among  the  beans.  When 
first  hatched  the  grub  has  long,  ungainly  legs,  with 
which  it  makes  its  way  to  the  nearest  bean.  It  soon 
gnaws  its  way  into  the  bean,  where  it  sheds  its  skin 
and  loses  its  legs.  The  grubs  continue  to  feed  inside 
the  beans,  and  when  full-grown  transform  to  a  pupa, 
from  which  the  adult  insect  or  beetle  emerges  through 
a  round  opening  in  the  shell  of  the  bean.  The  entire 
life-cycle  of  the  Bean  weevil  may  be  passed  in 
shelled  beans,  in  from  21  to  80  days,  according  to 
season  and  locality.  Unlike  the  Pea  weevil,  a  large 
number  of  Bean  weevils  may  develop  in  a  bean,  as 
many  as  28  having  been  found  within  a  single  seed. 
It  will  thus  readily  be  seen  that  the  first  outdoor  gen¬ 
eration,  or  any  single  indoor  generation,  is  capable  of 


exhausting  seed  and  completely  ruining  it  for  food 
or  planting,  or  any  other  practical  purpose  except, 
perhaps,  as  hog  or  chicken  feed.  The  insect  prefers 
the  bean  as  a  host  plant.  It  will  also  breed  in  cow 
peas  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  storage,  and,  in  con¬ 
finement,  the  insect  will  develop  in  dry  peas,  lentils, 
and  chick  peas.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  these 
weevils  carefully  abstained  from  feeding  upon  the 
germ  in  the  seed,  but  it  has  been  proved,  experiment¬ 
ally,  that  germination  is  much  interfered  with,  and 
that  weeviled  Deans  should  not  be  planted,  as  many 
of  them  will  not  germinate,  and  those  that  do  will 
produce  plants  of  much  lower  vigor  and  productive¬ 
ness. 

No  efficient  means  are  known  for  the  protection  of 
the  attacks  of  the  bean  weevil  in  the  field.  Our  chief 
reliance,  therefore,  must  be  placed  upon  the  thorough 
destruction  of  the  insects  in  the  dried  seed.  From 
the  fact  that  the  Bean  weevil  continues  to  breed  for 
upwards  of  a  year  in  dried  seed,  it  is  obvious  that 
neither  the  expedient  of  holding  over  seed  for  a  year 
before  planting,  nor  that  of  planting  late  for  seed 
stock,  would  be  productive  of  good,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Pea  weevil.  Recourse,  therefore,  must  be  had  to 
fumigation  with  carbon  bisulphide  or  to  heat,  and  the 
earlier  the  seed  is  dried  after  it  has  been  gathered, 
the  better  the  result.  Place  infested  seeds  in  a 
tight  box,  and  apply  the  bisulphide  on  top  of  the  seeds 
at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  ounces  to  each  100  pounds 
of  seed.  It  is  said  that  a  temperature  of  145  degrees 
Fahrenheit  will  also  kill  the  insects  in  seed  without 
injury  to  the  germinative  property  of  the  seed.  A 
similar  remedy  consists  in  soaking  infested  seeds  for 
one  minute  in  boiling  water.  Sometimes  badly-in¬ 
fested  seeds  will  float  when  thrown  in  the  water,  but 
this  method  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  separate  out 
all  infested  seeds.  If  the  correspondent  will  add  a 
little  salt  to  the  water,  it  is  possible  in  this  way  he 
may  be  able  to  differentiate  between  the  specific 
gravities  of  infested  and  sound  beans.  Put  a  hand¬ 
ful  or  two  of  the  beans  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and 
gradually  stir  in  small  quantities  of  salt,  and  it  ib 
possible  that  the  infested  seeds  may  have  a  different 
specific  gravity,  which  will  be  brought  out  by  the  salt 
water.  m.  v.  slingerland. 


HOW  ABOUT  THE  SNEED  PEACH? 

Two  years  ago  we  planted  500  Sneed  peach  trees;  they 
were  then  recommended  as  a  profitable  early  peach  for 
market.  Since  then  we  have  learned  that  they  are  not 
considered  valuable  by  some.  We  are  Informed  that  one 
large  grower  had  his  trees  of  this  variety  limb-budded 
with  other  varieties  last  August.  Will  some  one  who 
has  fruited  the  Sneed  tells  us  about  its  merits  and  de¬ 
merits?  G.  p.  p. 

Connecticut. 

We  have  2,000  Sneed  peach  trees  in  our  orchard  at 
Southern  Pines,  Moore  Co.,  N.  C.,  planted  in  the 
Spring  of  1896.  In  1898  they  bore  quite  a  good  crop 
for  their  age,  producing  about  500  crates,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  were  shipped  to  New  York  City  and 
Philadelphia,  and  sold  for  from  $2  to  $3  per  crate  of 
40  pounds.  A  portion  was  sold  in  local  markets  in 
various  towns  in  our  State,  and  brought  good  prices. 
Being  the  earliest  peach  by  eight  or  10  days,  is  the 
great  point  in  its  favor.  It  is  rather  tender,  a  semi- 
cling,  ripens  to  the  seed  better  than  old  Alexander. 
Gathered  before  fully  ripe,  as  we  have  to  do  to  get  it 
to  market  where  it  takes  36  or  40  hours,  it  is  not  a 
very  good  peach;  but  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree 
until  ripe,  then  get  in  the  market  in  10  or  15  hours, 
it  will  give  much  better  satisfaction.  When  it  ripens 
on  the  tree  it  is  a  fine  size,  a  good  peach,  and  when 
placed  on  the  market  in  that  condition  it  brings 
fancy  prices,  but  has  to  be  sold  quickly  on  near-by 
market  for  best  results.  As  a  family  peach,  it  gives 
entire  satisfaction,  so  prolific,  so  early,  and  so  good 
in  quality;  but,  as  I  have  said  above,  it  is  rather 
tender  for  distant  markets.  Last  season  our  peach 
crop  was  an  entire  failure  at  Southern  Pines,  but  our 
orchard  is  in  fine  cultivation,  and  we  are  sure  of 
making  money  out  of  our  Sneed  peaches.  We  aim  to 
ripen  them  on  the  tree,  then  gather  and  wrap  them 
in  tissue  paper,  crate,  and  put  them  on  both  local  and 
northern  markets.  Judging  from  the  past,  we  shall 
get  fancy  prices  for  them;  but  I  cannot  advise  plant¬ 
ing  this  peach  largely  for  distant  markets.  We  also 
have  2,000  trees  of  Greensboro  in  the  same  orchard, 
and  of  the  same  age.  It  ripens  with  Alexander,  is 
large  and  fine,  and  about  such  a  shipper  as  Early 
Rivers.  We  got  fancy  prices  for  it  on  both  local  and 
northern  markets. _ j.  van  lindley. 

Apple  Virginia  Beauty.— In  further  answer  to  G.  C.  E., 
Marbleton,  Tenn.,  I  would  like  to  suggest  Virginia  Beauty 
as  a  suitable  apple  for  him.  Here  on  the  Blue  Ridger  in 
western  North  Carolina,  it  is  one  of  the  best,  certainly 
the  best  quality  of  any  commonly  grown  here  and  of  fine 
color  and  size;  in  shape  like  Cooper’s  Market,  and  of  a 
bright  red  color.  It’s  everybody’s  favorite  for  eating, 
but  as  I  heard  it  said  yesterday,  it  will  not  stand  but  one 
freezing,  while  Limbertwig  and  Ben  Davis  will  stand  two. 
Nor  does  it  stand  hauling  20  or  30  miles,  tumbled  loosely 
into  boxes,  as  well  as  some  other  varieties,  but  if  G.  C.  B. 
intends  treating  it  better  than  a  rock  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  it  good  apple  for  him  on  the  higher  lands. 

Watauga  Co.,  N.  C.  p.  M. 
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Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALL  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


Peaches  and  Chestnuts  for  Massachusetts. 

1.  What  kinds  of  peaches  would  be  best 
for  our  locality?  We  want  good  quality 
for  the  retail  trade,  and  had  thought  of 
getting  Triumph,  Waddell,  Carman,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Crosby.  Would  you  advise 
them?  2.  Will  the  Japan  chestnuts  grow 
here?  There  are  no  wild  ones  In  this  re¬ 
gion.  c.  m.  s. 

So.  Braintree,  Mass. 

1.  The  list  mentioned  would  be  very 
good  for  Massachusetts.  All  but  the  first 
and  last  are  quite  new,  and  have  not  yet 
passed  the  experimental  stage,  but  they 
are  very  promising. 

2.  The  Japan  chestnuts  will  probably 
all  be  quite  hardy  enough  for  that  re¬ 
gion.  While  they  are  not  all  of  them 
as  hardy  as  our  native  kinds,  many  of 
them  are  fully  as  hardy.  The  fact  that 
the  wild  chestnut  is  not  found  there 
naturally  is  not  a  sure  sign  that  it  and 
the  European  and  Asiatic  chestnuts  will 
not  thrive  there.  I  am  inclined  to  feel 
confident  that  they  will.  All  chestnuts 
prefer  land  that  is  light  and  porous. 
Shaly  or  sandy  upland  is  the  kind  upon 
which  the  native  growth  is  usually 
found,  and  rarely  upon  that  of  a  lime¬ 
stone  character. 

Apples,  Prunes  and  Raspberries. 

1.  I  have  a  newly-plowed  field  which 
would  be  fairly  productive  with  proper 
cultivation  and  fertilizer,  the  soil  running 
from  a  clay  loam  to  a  slaty  loam.  The 
land  is  well  elevated  and  drained,  part  of 
it  sloping  to  the  east.  I  thought  to  set 
some  of  it  to  apples  and  peaches.  What 
varieties  of  Winter  apples  would  you 
recommend?  2.  Would  you  think  it  advis¬ 
able  to  set  German  or  York  State  prunes  to 
any  extent  in  this  section?  3.  Blackcap  rasp¬ 
berries  blight  with  me  badly,  but  I  have 
been  told  that  they  do  better  on  slaty  soil. 
What  do  you  think  about  it?  e.  i.  s. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

1.  It  is  probable  that  the  location 
mentioned  is  very  good  for  apples  and 
fairly  so  for  peaches.  Among  the  best 
Winter  apples  for  that  section  are  Sut¬ 
ton,  Esopus,  Northern  Spy  and  York 
Imperial.  The  latter  has  been  but  little 
tried  as  yet  in  New  York,  but  I  feel  that 
it  will  prove  a  late  keeper  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  there.  Some  of  the  best  peaches  are 
Mountain  Rose,  Elberta,  Stump,  Salway 
and  Henrietta. 

2.  It  is  likely  that  the  York  State, 
which  is  a  variety  of  the  German  prune 
type,  will  succeed  there.  The  curculio  is 
one  of  the  greatest  troubles  to  contend 
with,  and  can  only  be  overcome  by  jar¬ 
ring  the  trees. 

3.  I  do  not  believe  that  slaty  soil  will 
prevent  the  blight  from  affecting  the 
raspberry.  It  may  have  some  slight  ef¬ 
fect  that  way,  by  causing  the  growth  to 
be  less  rampant  than  on  stronger  soil, 
but  otherwise  it  could  not  be  expected  to 
prevent  a  disease  which  preys  upon  the 
growing  tissues  of  the  plant. 

Grafting  Japan  Plums  and  Cherries. 

1.  In  grafting  the  Japan  plums,  such  as 
the  Burbank  and  Wickson,  should  it  be 
done  early  in  Spring,  before  the  sap  starts, 
or  as  early  as  one  would  graft  the  cherry? 
I  had  some  experience  with  the  Botan,  and 
know  that  the  buds  begin  to  swell  very 
early.  I  also  find  that  but  a  small  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  scions  seem  to  grow.  I  find 
that  the  grafts  which  are  cut  from  the 
hard  twigs  or  water-sprouts  seem  to  take 
and  grow  more  readily  than  those  cut  from 
the  ends  of  bearing  trees.  Why  is  this? 
Is  the  wood  too  soft  or  pithy?  Should  the 
scions  be  cut  very  early  in  Winter?  2.  In 
grafting  the  sweet  cherry,  when  should 
the  scions  be  cut?  How  soon  after  the  sap 
starts  in  the  Spring  and  the  buds  begin  to 
swell  should  the  grafting  be  done?  3.  In 
cleft-grafting  on  limbs  of  one  to  two  inches 
in  diameter  would  you  advise  to  cut  or 
shape  the  scion  to  fit  close,  bark  to  bark, 
all  the  length  of  the  scion,  or  is  it  only 
necessary  to  have  scion  unite  with  the 
stock  at  the  upper  shoulder,  or  end  of  the 
stock?  I  find  in  cutting  scions  thick  as 
a  lead  pencil,  that  they  will  only  hit  or 
unite  the  bark  at  the  shoulder.  Should  the 
scions  fit  tight  clear  down?  I  find  many 
cherry  scions  start  to  leaf  out  in  the 
Spring  and  grow  half  an  inch  or  more,  and 
then  die  off.  Why  is  this?  b.  g. 

Hart,  Mich. 

1.  Tbe  Japan  plums  should  be  grafted 
early.  All  of  tbe  stone-fruit  trees  should 
be  grafted  before  the  buds  on  the  scions 
swell.  They  are  all  quite  hard  to  graft, 
and  especially  so  if  the  scions  have 
started  to  grow  before  being  set.  The 
softer  the  wood  the  more  unlikely  they 
are  to  grow.  Only  well-ripened  wood 
should  be  selected,  and  it  is  well  to  cut 
it  as  soon  after  the  leaves  fall  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Severe  Winter  weather  is  likely  to 
weaken  its  vitality,  and  only  very  sound 
wood  should  ever  be  used  for  grafts. 

2.  I  would  cut  sweet  cherry  scions 
early,  and  would  do  the  grafting  before 
the  buds  swell,  or  very  soon  after.  If 
the  scions  are  neld  back,  by  keeping 
them  in  a  very  cool  place,  the  grafting 
may  be  deferred  longer  than  if  it  is  not 
done. 

3.  In  trimming  the  wedge  on  a  scion 
for  cleft  or  split-grafting,  the  slope 
should  be  very  long,  so  that  the  longest 
possible  contact  with  the  stock  is  se¬ 
cured.  Many  grafters  do  not  give  suffi¬ 
cient  attention  to  this  point.  The  rea¬ 
son  so  many  cherry  and  other  grafts 
fail  to  grow  is  from  this  very  cause. 


They  may  be  so  well  waxed  in  that  they 
do  not  dry  out  for  several  weeks,  the 
stock  furnishing  them  some  moisture 
also,  and  yet  no  vital  connection  is 
made;  because  their  cambium  layers 
scarcely  touch.  Their  buds  may  swell 
and  even  uevelop  into  leaf,  and  then  die 
from  lack  of  union  with  the  stock. 

Fruits  and  Nuts  in  Northwestern  Arkansas. 

1.  What  varieties  of  apples  should  one 
plant  in  northwestern  Arkansas  for  com¬ 
mercial  orchard  of  5,000  trees,  and  at  what 
age  should  they  commence  to  bear  fruit  in 
paying  quantities?  2.  What  varieties  of 
peaches  and  pears  for  family  use  and  mar¬ 
ket,  and  time  of  ripening  of  each  variety. 
3.  Will  persimmons,  quinces,  chestnuts  and 
pecans  grow  there,  with  any  certainty?  4. 
How  long  should  these  trees  be  cultivated 
before  seeding  the  orchards?  5.  Would  it 
do  to  sow  cow  peas  in  a  six-year-old  or¬ 
chard,  and  take  one  cutting  for  hay,  leav¬ 
ing  remainder  on  ground  for  Winter  cov¬ 
ering,  to  be  plowed  under  in  the  following 
Spring?  What  time  should  the  cow  peas 
be  sown?  w.  S.  w. 

Dresbach,  Minn. 

1.  Perhaps  there  is  no  apple  that  has 
been  grown  in  the  Ozark  region  that  has 
'  uite  equaled  Ben  Davis  for  profit.  It  is 
to-day  the  great  business  apple  of  that 
section,  and  of  a  large  part  of  the  entire 
United  States  as  well,  ifork  Imperial, 
Ingram  and  Gano  are  also  good  varie¬ 
ties.  They  will  all  begin  to  bear  at 
about  five  years  from  setting,  and  at 
eight  years  *  ill  probably  make  profit¬ 
able  returns. 

2.  Among  the  very  best  peaches  to 
plant  in  that  country  are  Family  Favor¬ 
ite,  Elberta,  Stump  Salway,  Piquet  and 
Bonanza.  The  Kieffer  pear  is  the  most 
profitable  variety,  although  not  the  best 
in  quality.  Almost  any  of  the  good 
pears  succeed  there,  but  few  of  them  are 
so  profitable  as  Bartl  tt,  Seckel  and 
Sheldon. 

3.  Wild  persimmons  are  very  plentiful 
all  over  the  Ozark  region,  and  pecan 
trees  are  found  in  the  rich  creek  and 
river  bottoms  throughout  most  of  the 
whole  section  of  country  from  Missouri 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Chestnut  trees 
are  not  native  there,  but  the  Chinqua¬ 
pin,  which  is  a  close  relative,  is  found 
in  some  parts  of  the  mountainous  sec¬ 
tions.  The  quince  does  fairly  well,  but 
is  not  so  well  suited  to  that  climate  as  to 
one  that  is  cooler. 

4.  I  do  not  believe  in  seeding  down  an 
orchard  to  grass  at  any  age.  Clover  may 
be  sown  after  the  fifth  year  from  setting 
the  trees,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
about  two  years,  and  then  plowed  under. 

5.  Cow  peas  are  well  suited  to  being 

sown  broadcast  or  drilled  in  an  orchard. 
It  is  best  to  let  the  crop  rot  on  the 
ground,  and  finally  be  worked  into  it, 
except  what  hogs  will  eat  as  it  stands. 
Cutting  and  making  hay  of  the  crop  is 
robbing  the  soil  to  the  injury  of  the 
trees. _ _ 

Connecticut  Hay  Crop. — The  hay  crop 
of  Connecticut  last  year  was  very  large, 
and  prices  were  very  low,  so  low  that  the 
amount  brought  in  from  outside  was 
small  so  that  the  home  product  was  most¬ 
ly  consumed.  At  the  present  time  hay  is 
scarce  and  high,  on  account  of  a  very 
light  crop  and  poor  feeding  qualities 
caused  by  continued  dry  weather,  leaving 
the  grass  without  its  usual  amount  of 
juice,  partly  dead.  I  think  the  shortage, 
for  the  above  reasons,  will  be  larger  than 
has  been  in  years.  J.  e.  bishop. 

For  the  land’s  sake  — use  Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. — Adv. 


Pedigree  Strawberries 

Recommended  to  all  strawberry  growers  by  Rural 
Nkw-Yorker  March  11,  ’99,  and  praised  by  It  July  17, 
’97.  and  July  i6,  ’98.  We offer  JOE,  CARRIE  SILVERS, 
STELLA  and  RBBA  in  pot^grown  plants  at  25e  each, 
12  per  doz..  $5  per  100;  and  ROBBIE  and  NETTIE,  the 
best  late  strawberries  yet  Introduced,  at  25c.  each,  $2 
per  doz.,  S6  per  100.  Plants  to  be  all  pot-grown  and  to 
be  delivered  after  July  1st.  Orderqulck;  stock  limited 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J‘ 


REID’S 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Roses. 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 
true  to  name.  Low  prices.  No.  1 
stock.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  -  -  - 

REID'S  NURSERIES, 

Box  1,  Upland,  Ohio. 


ow  prices,  no.  l 

FRUITS 


EARLIEST  PEACH 

The  earliest  peach  grown  to-day  is  the 
1/IPTAD  Matures  in  this  local- 
Tlvl  VKi  ity  about  June  10.  A 
vigorous  and  hardy  grower.  Semi-cling, 
eub-acid,  fine  flavor.  White  with  red  blush. 

Fruit  is  of  good  size,  solid  fleshed,  a  good 
shipper.  Sixty  varieties  1,000,000  Trees. 

Strawberries,  Plum  and  Apple 
Trees  A»parngi»»,  etc.  Write  us  at  once  for  illustrated 
Catalogue — FR-EE. 

IIAKRISON’S  NUK8ERIE8,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


E  OFFER! 


m 

I  ■■  60,000  Apple  Trees 
I  ■  ■  In  60  choice  varieties  f 
180,000  Start'd  Pear  Trees 
j 50,000  Plum  Trees  and 
1 75,000  Dwarf  Pear  Trees l 

I  in  extra  large,  medium  and  small  sizes,  at  a  I 
I  great  bargain.  Our  leading  specialty  is  * 

RED  CROSS  CURRANT 

Buy  direct  and  save  half  your  money.  We 
sell  everything  for  the  orchard,  garden  and 
{•ark.  Send  to-day  for  onr  New  Fruit  and 
1  Ornamental  Catalogue  FREE. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester, N.Y.  j 
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MAULES  Seeds 


Lead  all,  aa  thousands  of  successful  garden¬ 
ers  in  all  sectlousof  the  country  can  attest. 
If  you  want  the  finest  garden  you  have  ev¬ 
er  had,  you  must  plant  Maule’s  Seeds. 

Our  Beautiful  New 

Catalogue  Free 

to  all  who  apply  for  It.  It  contains  every¬ 
thing  good,  old  or  new.  In  vegetable,  flower, 
and  farm  seeds,  summer  flowering  bulbs, 
etc.,  etc.  It  has  hundreds  of  Illustrations, 
four  colored  plates,  practical  up-to-date  cul¬ 
tural  directions,  and  offers  82,500  in  cash 
prizes.  Write  for  it  to-day.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Philadelphia. 


MuiiiiiiuiuuiliuiiuitmiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiimMiiiniiiiimniim, 


iff  Jlittle  Seed 
in  a  (garden 
Qrew 

and  it  grew.  That's  the  way  all 

Johnson  &  Stokes 

SEEDS 

do— they  grow,— and  grow.  Failures  aro 
eliminated  before  the  seed  is  sold.  All 
tested  at  onr  Floracroft  Trial  Grounds. 
Our  1900  Garden  and  Farm  man¬ 
ual  gives  helpful  hints  on  seed  selection. 
It  does  more — it  shows  exactly  how  the 
vegetables  and  flowers  look  when  photo¬ 
graphed.  Send  for  it  to-day.  Free  to  all 
seed  buyers,  whether  you  sow  by  the  yard 
or  by  the  acre. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  217  &  219  Market  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Published  by 


There  are  two 
Seed  Catalogues 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 

Philadelphia 

One  is  the  “Blue  List,”  giving  whole¬ 
sale  prices  in  bulk,  which  is  mailed  only 
to  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists.  The 
other  is  Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for 
1900,  which  is  mailed  to  the  address  of 
any  private  planter  who  desires  to  get  for 
his  own  garden  the  Best  Seeds  that  Grow, 
at  moderate  prices.  It  describes  Unique 
Novelties,  and  gives  much  useful  informa¬ 
tion  which  can  not  be  obtained  in  any 
other  free  publication.  If  interested,  send 
your  address  on  a  postal  card  to=day. 


WANTED 

Every  person  who  Intends  setting  a 
Strawberry  plant  during  the  year 
1900  to 

Send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  for  my  new  Straw¬ 
berry  catalogue, 

which  is  now  ready.  It  is  full  of  good 
things  in  the  Strawberry  line  and 

My  Prices  Are  Right. 

No  agents.  I  deal  directly  with 
growers. 

W.  F.  ALLEN, 

Box  44  Salisbury,  Md. 


Always  cheaper 
in  the  end  than  any  seeds 
that  only  cost  half  as  much. 
Tested,  true  to  name,  fresh  and 
reliable.  Always  the  best.  Ask 
k  for  Ferry’s  —  take  no  others. 
Write  for  1900  Seed  Annual. 

D.  M.  FERRY  A  CO., 
Detroit,  Mleh. 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 

76th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

is  now  readv  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  Street,  Neiv  York  City. 


Michigan  Northern-Grown  Onion  Seed. 

I  sold66.000  lbs.  of  this  seed  in  1899.  My 
customers  report  yields  of  450  to  1,265 
bushels  of  onions  per  acre  from  this 
seed.  Some  of  them  intimate  that  thia 
seed  Ih  worth  $5  to  $10  peril*,  more 
than  the  California  grown  seed  sold  by 
anybody.  I  guarantee  till*  seed  to  be 
new  and  freshly  grown.  We  have  seed 
of  all  the  leading  and  standard  varie¬ 
ties.  We  make  special  prices  on  large 
lots.  Onion  sets  of  all  varieties.  Buy 
direct  from  the  grower.  Catalogue — 
extended  and  illustrated— free, 
harry  N.  Hammond,  Seedsman, 
box  42,  FI  FIELD,  MICH. 


» V  » 


liip  nri  I  direct  to  planters  reliable  Trees  at 
y*r  Aril  honest  prices.  Good  standard  tested 
**  *“  varieties.  Catalog  and  price-list  free 

The  Geo.  A. Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  B.  1605,  Dansville,  N.Y 


Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Pries  List  free. 
Carranti,  Gooseberries  and  other  Small 
Fruit  Plants.  Extra  quality.  Warranted  true. 
T.  8.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 

—GRAPEVINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruit*,  Trees,  Ac.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock. Genuine,  cheap.  8  sample  vines  mailed  for  10r. 
Descrinti .'e  price-list  free.  LKIVIs  KOK8CH,  Frvdonia,  .VI. 
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Our  Fruit  Trees  Grow 

We  have  thousands  of  all  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  TREES  and  PLANTS.  Full  descrip¬ 
tion  in  our  Catalogue — it's  free.  Send  for 
it  to-day.  We  can  save  you  money. 
Address 

Highland  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT ™>  PROFIT 


My  new  catalogue  is  free. 
Last  year  it  was  conceded  to  be 
the  most  valuable  issued.  Let 
me  send  it  to  you.  All  fruits 
warranted  true  to  name.  They 
command  the  market. 


Echo  Strawberry. 

Loudon  and 
Columbian  Kaepberry. 

Erie  and  Rathbun 
Blackberry. 

Pearl  Gooseberry. 

Pomona  and 
Red  Cross  Currants. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


for  profitable  results  are  named  in  our  1900 
Catalogue.  This  book  names  all  the  trees  and 
plants  that  will  succeed  in  a  northern  climate; 
gives  accurate  descriptions  of  varieties  and 
instructions  about  planting.  Catalogue  mailed  FREE  at  your  request.  Write  to  us  for  any 
further  information  you  need  about  fruits.  Sixteenth  Year. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  I  (Orange  Co.  Nurseries),  Cornwall,  N.Y. 


The  Fruits  to  Plant 


yourt  Chestnut  Trees 

A  few  grafts  put  in  your  seedling  chestnut  tree  will  make  It  pay  big.  I  name  price  and  kinds  in  catalogue 
.Free.  Full  line  nursery  stock-  ARTHUR  j,  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co#,  N#  J. 

The  largest  crops  of  the  finest  fruit  with  the  least  labor  is  the  result  of  following  the  methods 
pointed  out  in  R.  M.  Kellogg’s  new  booklet— 

GREAT  CROPS  OP  SMALL,  FRUIT 

AX  I*  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

It  describes  plant  life,  soil  requirements,  proper  tillage  and  management  of  the  markets  all  in  plain 
English.  Get  it  free  by  sending  your  address  to  R.  M.  KELLOGG,  Tliree  Rivers,  ITIicIi. 


t/VWWVWWWWWWWW^VAA^AWWWW\  are  grown  on  honor,  sold  on  merit,  planted  with 

confidence.  If  you  are  tired  of  being  humbugged 
and  want  honest  trees  at  honest  prices, 
Rogers’  trees  are  the  kind  you  want.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  is  unlike  any  other,  it  tells  the  truth, 

’“''“■THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES, 

^vwvwwvvwvvwvwvwvvwvwvwvww  Tree  Breeders.  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y 


Rogers’  trees 


O  6k  SI  Grand  lot  of  trees,  free  from  borers,  aphis,  scale,  yellows, 
r*_  AA  1.  m  Pa  etc.  Large  6tock  of  Pear,  Plum, Cherry,  Apple,  Quince. 

etc.  Immense  supply  of  small  fruits.  Headquarters  for 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 

40  acres  hardy  Roses,  44  greenhouses  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Ficus,  Roses* 
Geraniums,  etc.  Mail  size  postpaid.  Direct  deal  will  save  you  money.  Try  us- 
Elegant  catalogue  free.  46th  Year.  lOOO  Acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  790,  Painesvllle,  O. 
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Furnace  for  Burning  Stumps. 

T.  H.  N.,  Hillsboro,  O.—I  see  in  a  recent 
issue  of  your  paper  an  account  of  a  furnace 
for  burning  stumps.  If  it  is  a  practical  de¬ 
vice,  I  would  like  to  secure  one.  Where 
can  I  get  one? 

Ans. — We  printed  the  report  of  the 
stump  burner  chiefly  as  a  suggestion. 
We  do  not  know  where  the  burners  are 
made,  but  would  like  to  know  more 
about  them.  We  have  often  noticed  in 
the  city  gasoline  burners  which  are  used 
for  melting  asphalt  pavements.  These 
burners  throw  a  fierce  sheet  of  flame 
down  to  the  ground.  Possibly  some 
similar  device  might  be  used  for  burning 
stumps.  The  blaze  could  be  forced  down 
upon  them  and  probably  destroy  them, 
although  the  chances  are  that  it  would 
be  an  expensive  method.  We  would  like 
to  know  more  about  it  if  anyone  has 
seen  these  portable  furnaces  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

Spray  Pump  With  Compressed  Air. 

O.  W.  P.,  Wilton,  N.  H.—ls  there  on  the 
market  a  spray  pump  that  works  by  com¬ 
pressed  air;  one  that  is  powerful  enough  to 
spray  apple  trees? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  any  success¬ 
ful  spray  pump  which  uses  compressed 
air.  Several  years  ago  we  pictured  a 
large  tank  which  was  mounted  on  a  low- 
down  wagon,  and  contained  a  spraying 
mixture  and  a  space  for  compressed  air, 
which  was  forced  in  by  gearing  attached 
to  the  wheels.  This  seemed  to  operate 
fairly  well,  although  we  have  heard 
nothing  about  it  since.  A  friend  devised 
a  homemade  arrangement  for  using  an 
ordinary  knapsack  sprayer  on  a  wheel¬ 
barrow.  Air  was  forced  into  the  sprayer 
uy  means  of  an  air  pump,  so  that  it  kept 
up  the  discharge  for  several  minutes. 
If  any  one  has  succeeded  with  this 
method  of  spraying  we  would  like  to 
hear  from  him. 

Grass  for  Sheep  Pasture. 

F.  F.,  Breakabeen,  N.  Y.— Will  you  give  me 
a  grass  mixture  for  permanent  sheep  pas¬ 
ture;  on  rather  damp  black  soil,  and  also 
one  for  heavy  clay  loam? 

For  permanent  pasture  there  should 
be  used  a  mixture  of  grass  seeds,  and 
the  seeding  should  be  much  neavier  than 
for  meadows  where  hay  is  to  be  cut. 
The  following  mixture  has  been  used  by 
many  farmers  in  New  York  State,  and 
has  been  very  satisfactory:  Mixture  of 
grass  seeds  per  acre:  Red  clover,  six 
pounds;  Alsike,  four  pounds;  Kentucky 
Blue  grass,  3y2  pounds;  Orchard  grass, 
pounds;  Meadow  fescue,  3%  pounds; 
Red-top,  3%  pounds;  Timothy,  five 
pounds.  If  the  soil  is  quite  damp,  as 
the  inquiry  seems  to  indicate,  the 
amount  of  RecUtop  seed  could  well  be 
increased.  On  the  clay  loam  the  mix¬ 
ture  as  recommended  should  give  good 
results.  L.  A.  CLINTON. 

Pecan  Trees  in  Missouri. 

A.  B.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.— Can  the  pecan  tree 
be  grown  successfully  In  western  Missouri? 
Does  the  tree  come  into  bearing  early,  and 
where  could  I  get  young  trees?  Do  nursery¬ 
men  handle  them,  and  what  is  the  best  way 
to  cultivate  them? 

Ans. — There  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
growing  pecans  in  your  locality.  They 
succeed  best  in  deep  rich  soil,  and  will 
not  grow  well  on  dry  upland.  Pecan 
trees  are  doubtless  quite  hardy  through¬ 
out  the  greater  portion  of  the  country, 
but  they  are  too  late  in  ripening  to  fruit 
successfully  in  the  North.  They  seldom 
come  into  bearing  until  over  12  years 
from  the  seed.  Young  trees  can  be  had 
from  many  of  the  nurserymen  advertis¬ 
ing  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  or  can  easily  be 
grown  from  the  fresh  nuts  planted  one 
inch  deep  in  the  Fall.  Seedlings  seem 
to  reproduce  the  parent  type  quite  close¬ 
ly,  and  only  the  best  nuts  should  be 
planted.  Seedlings  or  inferior-bearing 
trees  can  be  budded  or  grafted  with 
choice  varieties,  though  the  operation  ia 
less  certain  than  with  orchard  fruits. 
The  nuts  can  be  planted  where  the  trees 
are  to  stand,  or  in  the  nursery  row,  and 
transplanted  when  not  more  than  two 
or  three  years  old;  25  to  30  feet  apart  is 
near  enough  for  bearing  trees  to  stand. 

The  Culture  of  Tarragon. 

J.  H.  8.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.— For  several 
years  I  have  been  utilizing  a  part  of  my 
grape  crop  in  making  a  sterilized  grape 
juice,  and  find  at  end  of  the  season  about 
20  barrels  of  vinegar  on  hand  from  sour 
juice.  This  is  fine  vinegar  and  highly  col¬ 
ored,  and  should  sell  well  as  tarragon  vine¬ 
gar.  Give  me  such  information  as  you 
possess  in  reference  to  growing  tarragon; 
also  as  to  where  it  can  be  procured  at  a 
reasonable  price  for  propagation. 

Ans. — Good,  highly-colored  grape  vin¬ 
egar,  such  as  our  correspondent  men¬ 
tions,  should  be  very  suitable  for  trans¬ 
forming  into  tarragon  vinegar.  Tarragon 
is  grown  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
garden  herbs.  For  best  results  it  should 
have  a  rich  and,  if  possible,  rather  moist 
soil,  but  will  do  well  wherever  cabbage 
or  potatoes  can  be  grown.  The  young 
plants  should  be  set  out  in  early  May, 
about  12  inches  apart,  in  rows  18  inches 
apart  for  hand  cultivation,  or  three  feet 
apart  if  horse  tools  are  to  be  used.  The 


soil  should  be  kept  well  stirred  and  free 
from  weeds  throughout  the  season.  By 
September  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  cut 
out  every  alternate  plant,  if  growth  is 
becoming  crowded.  The  young  shoots 
and  leaves  may  be  used  at  any  stage  of 
growth  for  flavoring.  Most  seed  houses 
carrying  a  list  of  vegetable  plants  and 
roots,  can  furnish  tarragon  plants  in 
the  Spring.  If  clumps  are  taken  up  in 
the  Fall  and  grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse, 
cuttings  from  the  young  shoots  can  be 
easily  rooted. 

Charcoal  and  Ashes. 

C.  N.  B.,  We8tboro,  Mass.— A  factory  here 
Is  burning  wood  under  the  boiler  instead 
of  coal,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  the 
latter.  About  two  cords  of  chestnut  wood 
are  burned  each  day;  the  grates  being  for 
coal  it  does  not  burn  the  wood  to  ashes, 
but  makes  charcoal  from  the  size  of  a  pea 
to  the  size  of  a  walnut,  making  about  three 
wheelbarrow  loads  of  the  same  a  day.  1 
can  have  it  for  the  carting.  Is  it  worth 
the  carting,  which  costs  me  50  cents  a  one- 
horse  load?  If  so,  how  should  it  be  used 
as  a  fertilizer? 

Ans. — This  tine  charcoal  and  a  hes  is 
worth  considerably  more  than  50  cents 
a  load,  and  we  would  haul  all  we  could 
get  of  it.  Use  it  on  orchards  or  small 
fruit  or  on  grass  or  grain.  It  will  make 
an  excellent  dressing  for  lighter  soils; 
while  not  fully  equal  to  woou  ashes,  it 
will  prove  a  good  investment. 

Shade  Trees  in  Washington. 

O.  8.,  Spokane,  Wash.— What  kinds  of 
shade  trees  shall  I  plant  on  a  sandy  ridge 
in  front  of  my  house,  not  in  rows  but  ir¬ 
regularly?  I  dug  some  holes  about  six  or 
seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  or  2%  feet 
deep,  and  filled  up  with  good  soil.  Now, 
what  trees  shall  I  plant  on  prepared,  and 
what  on  unprepared  places,  or  must  they 
all  be  prepared?  I  wish  to  plant  12  or  15 
trees.  The  thermometer  sometimes  gets  as 
low  as  30  below  zero. 

Ans. — It  would  be  better  to  prepare 
all  the  holes  alike,  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  some  degree  ■■  f  uniformity  in 
growth.  Assuming  that  evergreen  trees 
are  not  to  be  included,  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  White  or  Silver-leaved  maple 
and  the  Carolina  poplar  for  the  unfer¬ 
tilized  places,  and  the  Norway  maple 
and  sycamore,  or  American  buttonwood 
for  the  prepared  holes.  The  two  species 
first  named  are  vigorous  growers,  sure 
to  succeed,  but  are  likely  to  grow  «oarse 
and  suffer  from  storms  much  sooner 
than  the  Norway  maple  and  sycamore. 

How  to  Grow  Cyclamens.  . 

H.  H.  B.,  Jewett  City,  Conn.— We  have  read 
in  some  horticultural  publication  that 
Cyclamens  are  very  easily  grown,  but  it 
fails  to  tell  us  how  it  is  done.  Our  attempts 
thus  far  have  been  failures.  Do  they  re¬ 
quire  much  or  little  sunshine  or  shade,  high 
or  low  temperature?  Will  you  state  briefly 
the  correct  method  of  culture? 

Ans.  The  Cyclamen  likes  a  rich 
porous  soil,  a  moderate  supply  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  partial  shade  during  hot  sun¬ 
light.  Plants  over  one  year  old  are  not 
likely  to  bloom  well  under  the  best  of 
treatment,  as  the  corm  and  its  roots 
become  too  hard  and  woody  for  active 
growth.  A  moderate  temperature,  from 
50  to  75  degrees,  suits  the  Cyclamen 
best.  Vigorous  blooming  plants  can 
generally  be  procured  from  florists  in 
the  Fall,  which  can  be  kept  in  good 
order  through  the  Winter,  but  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  worth  while  to  carry  them  over  the 
next  Summer.  If  grown  from  seeds  they 
should  be  sown  in  pots  or  boxes  of  light 
soil  in  February  in  a  warm  window  or 
greenhouse.  The  seeds  are  hard  and 
germinate  slowly,  so  that  it  is  well  to 
soak  them  in  warm  water  24  hours 
before  planting.  When  one'  leaf  is  fairly 
formed,  they  should  be  carefully  trans¬ 
planted  to  similar  boxes,  two  or  three 
inches  apart,  or  singly  into  two-inch 
pots,  in  a  compost  made  up  of  coarse 
sand,  soil  and  fine  manure  in  equal  por¬ 
tions.  As  the  plants  grow  they  can  be 
successively  shifted  into  pots  a  size 
larger  each  time  until  a  five  or  six-ineh 
pot  is  reached,  in  which  they  should  be 
allowed  to  bloom.  Always  use  about 
the  same  compost  for  the  successive  re- 
pottings,  and  provide  ample  drainage, 
by  an  inch  or  so  of  pebbles  or  cinders  in 
the  bottom  of  all  pots  larger  than  three- 
inch.  Plants  should  begin  to  bloom  in 
November  or  Decemoer  from  seed  ger¬ 
minated  in  February. 

“He  Laughs  Best 
Who  Laughs  Last” 

A  hearty  laugh  indicates  a  degree  of 
good  health  obtainable  through  pure  blood. 
As  but  one  person  in  ten  has  pure  blood, 
the  other  nine  should  purify  the  blood 
<with  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Then  they  can 
laugh  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  for 


Never  Disappoints 


FOR  14  CENTS 

We  wish  to  pain  this  year  200, 0C0  1 
new  customers,  and  hence  offer 
l  P kg.  City  Garden  Beet,  10c  i 
Pkg.Earl’st  Emerald  CucumberlEc  | 
“  La  Crosse  Market  Lettuce,  15c 


15c 

10c 

10c 

10c 

15c 

5Too 


Strawberry  Melon, 

13  Day  Radish, 

Early  Ripe  Cabbage, 

Early  Dinner  Onion, 

Brilliant  Flower  Seeds, 
Worth  91.00,  for  14  cents. 

Above  10  Pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  we  will 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our 
great  Catalog,  telling  all  about 
SAUER  S  MILLION  DOLLAR  POTATO 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  A  14c. 
stamps.  We  invite  yourtrade,  and 
\  know  when  you  once  try  Sal  ater’s 
Igeeds  you  will  never  do  without. 
"9800  Prizes  on  Salzer’s  1000— rar¬ 
est  earliest  Tomato  Giant  on  earth.  F:  HI 
JOHN  A.  SALZEK  SEED  CO.,  LA  CROSSE,  WI8. 


SEED  £5.  FREE 


To  get  new  customers  to  test  my  Seeds,  I  will  mall  my  1900 
Catalogue,  filled  with  more  bargains  than  ever  and  a  10c  I)ue 
Bill  good  for  lOe  worth  of  Seed*  for  trial  absolutely 
free.  All  the  Beat  Seed*,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Rosea,  Farm 
Seeds,  Potatoes,  etc.,  at  lowest  prices.  Nine  Great 
N oveftles  offered  without  names.  J  will  pay  $50.  FOR  A 
NAME  for  each.  Many  other  novelties  offered,  including  Gin¬ 
seng,  the  great  money  making  plant.  Over  20  varieties  shown  In 
colors.  *1100  In  cash  premiums  offered.  Don’t  give  your 
order  until  yon  see  this  new  catalogue.  You’ll  be  surprised 
at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal  for  catalogue  to¬ 
day  It  la  FREE  to  all.  Tell  your  friends  to  send  too. 

F.  B.  MILLS,  Bos  79  Rosehlll-  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y* 


TWO  hundred  bushels 

of  Potatoes  remove 
eighty  pounds  of  “actual’’  Pot¬ 
ash  from  the  soil.  One  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  8%  “actual”  Potash 
will  supply  just  the  amount 
needed.  If  there  is  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  Potash,  there  will  be 

a  falling-off  in  the  crop. 

We  have  some  valuable 

books  telling  about  composi¬ 
tion,  use  and  value  of  fertilizers 
for  various  crops.  They  are 
sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Seeds 

Pure,  Sure  to  Grow. 
Send  for  FINEST  Cata¬ 
logue  FREE.  Large 

£ackets  8  cents.  Mar- 
et  Gardeners  ask  for 
Wholesale  Frlce  List. 
ALNEER  BROS., 
No.  27  ABlk,  KOtKFOUD.ILI,. 


OLMES’  SEEDS. 


11™—,....—. 
|  |  Illustrated  Catalogue  free  1  Send  postal 
TO-DAY.  If  you  are  a  Market  Gardener. 
Send  for  my  Wholesale  List. 

HENRY  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


BARGAINS  IN  SEEDS! 

mM  Choice  kinds  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  at 
2c.  per  packet.  Flower  Plants,  6c.  each  Many  choice 
novelties.  Don’t  buy  until  you  have  seen  our  new 
catalogue.  M  ailed  FREE  If  you  mention  this  paper. 

IOWA  SEED  CO.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


PIaiiav  CaaJ  Med.  and  mam.  Red.  Alsike, 
vlUvCI  w66U  Alfalfa,  Timothy  Seed.  Can¬ 
ada  Field  Peas,  Cow  Peas,  Seed  Corn.  Buy  of 
the  Grower,  ELBERT  G.  PACKARD,  Station  B, 
Dover,  Del. 


B 


erry  Boxes 

Best  White  wood, 

@  $2.50  $  1000. 


Send  for  New  Catalogue,  FREE. 
Peach  and  Grape  Baskets. 
Melon  Baskets. 


Do  You  Grow  Strawberry  Plants  for 

the  Trade?  Then  you  should  use  THE  COM¬ 
BINATION  LABELING  AND  TYING  BANDS 
The  greatest  Invention  of  the  age  for  nurserymen. 
Send  stamp  for  samples  and  full  particulars. 

I.  E.  BEYER,  Keithsburg,  Ill. 


OSIER  WILLOWS 

for  the  protection  of  DAMS,  DYKES  and  DITCHES, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  baskets.  Prices  for  cut¬ 
tings,  $1  per  100;  $8  per  1.U0U.  Directions  for  planting 
and  Information  given  with  each  order. 

CHAS.  RENNER,  Harrison,  N.  J. 


New«llng  SURPRISE 

Originated  from  seeds  In  Minnesota.  Hardy  and 
productive.  Good  annual  bearer.  Large  and  good 
keeper.  Plum  dark  red.  The  best  market  plum  In 
the  northwest  Trees  5  to  8  feet;  no  cions  cut  from 
them,  $8  per  dozen.  Cions  to  graft  25  to  oil  trees  tor 
$1.  Direct  MARTIN  PENNING,  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 


C  CCII- How  many  Potatoes?  Which  kinds  ?  Bar- 
wCCll  rel  or  car  lots.  Seedsman's  best  varieties; 
Bovee,  Maule’s-  Commercial,  Queen,  Ohio,  Raleigh, 
Carman,  Early  Clark.  Early  Harvest,  and  40  others. 
Spring  delivery.  SMITH  S  POTATO  FARM,  Box  E 
Manchester,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes  &  Early  Seeds. 

Marvels  of  the  20th  century. 
Catalogue  free.  The  George 
W.  P.  Jerrard  Co.,  Caribou,  Maine. 


AM  MAYING  a  8Pecialty  of  second-growth  Seed 

Hill  111 H l\ I l» U  Potatoes.  It  will  save  you  money 
to  buy  direct  from  farmer.  Will  be  glad  to  give 
prices  and  references.  Address  ALFRED  A 
WHITTINGTON,  Marion  Sta.,  Somerset  Co.,  Md. 


Whiton’s  White  Mammoth  Potatoes 


yielded  52  bushels  more 
per  acre  at  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station 
than  Carman  No.  3. 
Write  for  catalogue  of 
Corn  and  Potatoes. 

W.  W.  WHITON, 
Box  3.  Wakeman,  O. 


JOHNSON’S  EARLY 

Excellent  Shipper.  The  best  early  Stranberry  In 
existence.  Send  for  my  circular. 

O.  A.  JOHNSON,  Upper  Fairmount,  Md. 


APPTF  f'PAFT(\  Any  variety  made  on  order  until 
fil  ILL  VUlfii  10  February  15.  Over  300  rare  and 
Standard  Varieties  of  Small  Fruits— plants  and 
vines.  R.  T.  SMITH.  Horticulturist,  Utica,  Mo. 


Trees.  Trees.  Trees. 

From  one  tree  to  a  carload.  33  years’  experience. 
Specialties:  Kieffer  Pears,  Peaches  and  York  Imperial 
Apples,  all  sizes.  Woodview  Nurseries,  B.100,  Uriah, Pa 


D  E  A  P  U  E  C -Something  new.  The  earliest, 
I  CAUllKLO  latest,  hardiest,  most  profitable 
trees  ever  offered.  Varieties  that  will  fruit  in  all 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Our  Guide,  “  Peach 
Culture”  tells  all  about  them.  Free. 

HENKY  LUTTS  &  SON,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


PEACH 


TREES  $15  per  1,000.  All  kinds  of 
stock  at  wholesale  prices. 

J.  T’WOMKY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS, 


VINES,  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
best  varieties  for  Northern 
Planters.  Also  Seed  Corn  and 
potatoes.  For  anything  in  nursery  stock,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  consult  our  catalog,  sent  free. 

COE  &  CONVERSE,  Box  0,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Johnson’s  Early 


STRAWBERRY.  List  free. 
C.  KEVITT,  Passaic,  N.J. 


TREES 


at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
Pears,  $0  per  100;  Peach,  3c.  Cat.  Free 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


FARM  and  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1900 

Up-to-date  in  every  particular.  Profusely  illustrated,  handsome 
colored  covers  and  full  of  valuable  information.  We  will  send  a 
copy  free  to  those  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEEDS 


MWhnlocnlq  Prinoc  We  raise  Vesetable  seeds, 

TVIIUIGoulG  llluGOa  Seed  Potatoes,  etc.,  and  sell 
them  direct  to  the  planter  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Catalogue 
Free.  Write  for  it  at  once.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  it. 

JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Landscape  Gardening 


Estimates  furnished  for  stock  planted 
on  your  grounds,  or  hoxed,  and  on 
_  hoard  here.  Full  line  of  Fruit  Trees, 

Plants  and  Ornamental  Stock,  grown  by  us  here  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Consult  us 
by  letter  or  ask  us  to  call  and  see  you.  Our  1900  Spring  Catalogue  of  68  pages  and  75  illustra- 

request.  Address  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  I,  Orange  Co.  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


1847  TREES  FOR  ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN  1900 

All  the  old  and  well-tried,  and  several  NEW  VARIETIES:  Climax  and  Sultan  Plums  (new  Japs);  BALD¬ 
WIN  CHERRY,  the  hardiest  of  all.  GIBSON  Strawberry;  statement  sales  of  Gibson  for  period  of  18 
days  show  prices  double  other  kinds.  We  Guarantee  best  care,  and  best  values,  verified  by  our  patrons, 
who  are  among  the  most  practical,  up-to-date  Orehardists  in  this  country.  Our  principle  of  guarding 
the  PARENTAGE  of  trees  in  propagation  in  view  of  making  them  CONSTITUTIONALLY  HARDY,  and 
more  likely  to  be  PRODUCTIVE,  is  Indorsed  by  best  authorities.  Catalogue  free.  Consult  It  and  we  will 

Cayuga  Lunserles.  Established  1847  WILEY  &  CO.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 
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;  Ruralisms  ; 


Poisonous  Shrubs. — A  friend  in  New 
York  asks: 

Are  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  Rhus 
family  in  Poison  ivy  and  Poison  sumach, 
found  also  in  Rhus  Cotinus?  We  admire 
the  tree  (page  786),  but  would  like  to  know 
whether  we  run  the  risk  of  being  laid  up 
for  two  weeks  every  year,  before  we  ad¬ 
mit  it  to  our  grounds. 

Tke  Smoke  tree,  or  Purple  fringe, 
classified  by  some  botanists  as  Rhus 
Cotinus,  and  by  others  as  Cotinus  Co¬ 
tinus,  is  as  free  from  poisonous  proper¬ 
ties  as  an  oak  or  maple.  Many  other 
species  of  Rhus  are  free  from  irritating 
qualities,  and  some  are  also  useful  for 
ornamental  planting. 

Acalypha  Sanderi  was  recently  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Ruralisms,  but  I  think  it  did  not 
particularly  mention  what  temperature 
the  plant  required.  We  were  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  not  a  stove  plant, 
and  ordered  a  supply,  and  placed  them  on 
arrival  in  a  greenhouse,  where  the  night 
temperature  is  about  50  degrees.  They 
were  all  dead  within  24  hours.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  an  expert  grower  that  it  will  not 
succeed  under  a  night  temperature  of  65  de¬ 
grees.  The  general  complaint  among  our  cus¬ 
tomers  is:  “We  can’t  do  anything  with  hot¬ 
house  plants,”  and  as  the  Winter  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  average  living  room  not  heat¬ 
ed  by  steam,  will  hardly  run  over  50  de¬ 
grees,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  Acaly¬ 
pha,  when  taken  from  its  stove  house  to 
the  living  room,  would  promptly  die  and 
thus  bring  disappointment  to  those  who  had 
read  such  glowing  descriptions  of  it.  If 
the  editor  of  Ruralisms  has  grown  it  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  65  degrees  we 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  it  behaves 
under  such  conditions.  f.  c.  c. 

In  the  Trial  Grounds  greenhouse  a 


from  one  to  three  small  ears  of  a  very 
white  corn,  which  is  converted  into  a 
beautiful  floury  meal  when  ground.  It 
seems  to  contain  less  oil  than  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  maize,  but  cannot  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  flour  in  bread-making,  as 
it  does  not  contain  enough  gluten  to 
form  a  loaf.  We  have  witnessed  several 
careful  attempts  to  make  bread  from 
this  corn,  and  all  failed.  The  husks  are 
very  thick  and  adherent,  making  the 
crop  hard  to  harvest.  About  10  years 
ago  we  crossed  the  Flour  corn  with  a 
sweet  corn,  and  got  a  productive  inter¬ 
mediate  variety  with  an  excellent  table 
quality.  It  made  very  sweet  and  leafy 
forage,  and  was  pronounced  more  resist¬ 
ant  to  drought  than  any  sweet  corn 
tested  by  one  of  our  experiment  stations. 
It  sported  so  wildly,  however,  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  fix  it  were  abandoned. 

The  Buttercup  Oxalis,  the  trade 
name  given  to  very  strong  bulbs  of 
Oxalis  cernua  lutea,  grown  in  Bermuda, 
is  just  now  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  attractive  of  window  plants.  The 
clear  yellow  flowers  are  produced  in  end¬ 
less  profusion,  and  are  very  sweetly 
scented  when  fully  expanded  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  without  which  they  will  not  open. 
The  Buttercup  makes  such  a  mass  of 
foliage  and  bloom  that  it  is  likely  to 
tumble  over  and  drape  the  sides  of  the 
pots,  rendering  them  well  adapted  for 
brackets  and  baskets.  Plant  three  bulbs 
in  a  six-inch  pot  or  basket  in  October. 
Water  sparingly  until  growth  starts,  and 
then  place  in  the  sunniest  place  obtain¬ 
able,  and  with  reasonable  care  they 
should  be  in  full  bloom  by  the  end  of 
Decern  oer,  and  continue  in  full  vigor 
until  Spring,  when  they  may  be  allowed 
to  ripen  up  gradually.  Keep  perfectly 
dry  in  the  soil  in  which  they  have  grown 


CELASTRUS  SCANDENS  ;  COMMON  BITTERSWEET.  Fig.  15. 


young  plant  of  Acalypha  Sanderi  has 
been  growing  finely  since  early  Septem¬ 
ber  in  a  position  where  the  night  tem¬ 
perature  will  hardly  average  50  degrees, 
and  occasionally  falls  to  40.  It  is  shel¬ 
tered  from  ventilator  drafts,  however, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  almost  unob¬ 
structed  sunlight  and  a  temperature  of 
about  70  degrees  on  clear  days.  We 
have  seen  it  growing  well  in  many  other 
houses,  and  in  no  instance  was  there  any 
special  attempt  to  keep  it  in  high  tem¬ 
perature,  except  when  rooting  cuttings 
in  the  propagating  bench.  This  Acaly¬ 
pha  is  a  native  of  New  Guinea,  and  not 
of  the  Philippines,  as  has  been  stated, 
but  despite  its  tropical  origin,  it  seems 
to  thrive  fairly  well  under  about  the 
same  conditions  as  the  Coleus.  The  long 
plush-like  racemes  of  bloom  are  produced 
only  on  the  pistillate  or  female  plants, 
the  male  plant  bearing  rather  incon¬ 
spicuous  blossoms.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  our  correspondent’s 
plants  should  have  perished  so  quickly, 
unless  they  had  been  frosted  during 
transit.  We  would  not  recommend  it  as 
a  window  plant,  unless  it  can  be  kept 
reasonably  warm. 

The  Brazilian  Flour  Corn.— Several 
years  ago,  perhaps  in  1881  or  1882,  you  sent 
out  a  white  corn  which  I  believe  is  called 
Flour  corn.  Did  it  pop  like  pop  corn?  I 
have  an  ear  of  white  corn  which,  when 
popped,  forms  very  large  grains.  It  is  fine 
for  popping.  The  ear  is  about  eight  inches 
or  a  foot  long,  looks  very  much  like  a  large 
ear  of  white  corn,  but  is  smaller  in  diam¬ 
eter.  I  succeeded  in  crossing  two  different 
varieties  of  pop  corn  last  Summer.  I  had 
a  variety  which  was  very  hard  to  shell, 
and  one  that  was  too  easy  and  had  sharp 
points  on  the  grains.  The  result  of  cross¬ 
ing  is  very  encouraging,  for  I  have  obtained 
corn  which  shells  more  easily,  and  the 
grains  are  not  so  sharp.  It  pops  very 
nicelv,  and  the  ears  are  of  good  size.  Is 
there  a  book  on  pop-corn  growing  pub¬ 
lished?  If  so,  please  give  the  price  if  pos¬ 
sible. 

Warren  Co.,  O.  G.  a.  d. 

The  variety  sent  out  was  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  Flour  corn,  still  catalogued  by  some 
seedsmen.  In  our  experience  it  neither 
popped  nor  did  anything  else  that  was 
specially  useful.  It  is  a  late-ripening 
variety  with  tall  leafy  stalks  setting 


until  desired  to  plant  again  the  succeed¬ 
ing  Fall. 


HARDY  CLIMBING  SHRUBS. 

Part  I. 

Hardy  climbers  form  a  very  useful 
group  of  plants,  particularly  adapted  to 
country  use,  for  covering  walls,  veran¬ 
das,  arbors,  etc.  They  are  not  grown 
to  the  extent  their  merit  and  usefulness 
deserve.  The  list  of  varieties  suitable 
for  planting  in  exposed  situations  is  not 
large,  and  we  mention  only  those  of 
tested  reliability. 

Actinidia  polygama,  the  Strangle 
vine  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  (pages  450,  498  and 
530,  1899).  So  much  has  been  said  in 
favor  of  this  extraordinarily  vigorous 
Japanese  vine  in  former  numbers,  that 
we  can  add  little  more.  In  all  cases 
where  there  are  dead  or  dying  trees,  or 
slender  structures  of  any  kind  to  be  rap¬ 
idly  covered,  the  Strangle  vine  is  the 
most  desirable  of  all  climbers  on  account 
of  its  extremely  rapid  growth  and  dense, 
healthy,  green  foliage,  but  as  it  only 
climbs  by  twining,  it  is  not  adapted  for 
walls.  Its  strong  woody  coils  will  com¬ 
press  and  eventually  kill  living  trees, 
and  it  is  too  exuberant  for  verandas  or 
trellises  near  the  house.  We  have  never 
heard  of  the  Actinidia  fruiting  in  this 
country,  though  two  varieties  are  grown 
in  Japan,  one  having  round  and  the 
other  long  fruits,  which  are  said  to  be 
about  the  size  of  a  small  plum.  They 
are  edible,  possessing  a  very  pleasant 
flavor. 

Akebia  quinata. — Another  distinct 
and  handsome  Japanese  climber,  less 
rapid  in  growth  than  the  Actinidia,  but 
eventually  reaches  a  large  size.  The 
foliage  is  prettily  divided  and  very  hand¬ 
some,  and  the  very  odd  chocolate-purple 
flowers  are  sweet-scented  and  very  pro¬ 
fusely  produced  in  the  Spring.  Like  the 
Strangle  vine,  it  rarely  fruits  in  this 
country,  although  botn  staminate  and 
pistillate  flowers  are  freely  borne  on  the 
same  vine.  In  the  case  of  the  Actinidia, 


they  are  produced  on  separate  plants, 
and  it  is  possible  that  fruit  may  form 
when  the  blooms  are  properly  fertilized. 
The  berries  of  Akebia  are  said  to  be 
quite  ornamental,  but  are  not  considered 
edible.  The  Arboretum  at  Ottawa,  Can¬ 
ada,  reports  both  the  Actinidia  and 
Akebia  as  only  half-hardy  in  that  lo¬ 
cality.  We  have  never  heara  of  these 
vines  winterkilling  in  the  Middle  or  New 
England  States. 

Ampelopis  quinquefolia,  Vitis  quin- 
quefolia  of  some,  American  ivy  or 
Virginia  creeper.  This  well-known 
native  climber,  the  “five-fingered  ivy” 
of  every  schoolboy,  is  a  thorough¬ 
ly  satisfactory  vine  for  shading  ve¬ 
randas  and  covering  walls  where 
wire  netting  or  som«  support  is  fur¬ 
nished,  as  the  young  growth  is  rather 
slow  about  attaching  itseli  to  smooth 
surfaces.  It  is  widely  distributed,  and 
fair  plants  may  usually  be  collected  in 
any  rocky  woouland,  or  well-rooted 
specimens  can  be  procured  from  any  or¬ 
namental  nursery.  The  foliage  of  the 
Virginia  creeper  colors  brilliantly  in  the 
Fall.  A.  Veitchii,  Japan  creeper,  Boston 
ivy,  is  now  becoming  so  well  known  that 
an  extended  description  is  needless.  The 
numerous  leaves  are  smaller  than  those 
of  the  American  species,  and  overlap  one 
another  like  tiles  on  a  roof,  forming  a 
dense  sheet  of  green,  almost  impene¬ 
trable  to  storms.  It  clings  to  walls,  and 
even  painted  surfaces,  with  the  greatest 
tenacity.  It  is  specially  useful  for  orna¬ 
menting  brick  and  stone  walls,  where  ft 
can  creep  flat  against  the  surface,  and 
does  not  adapt  itself  so  well  to  a  trellis. 
The  leaves  change  to  crimson  in  the 
Fall,  and  hang  on  a  long  time.  The 
young  plants  should  have  some  protec¬ 
tion  the  first  Winter,  after  which  they 
are  entirely  hardy.  Can  be  grown  easily 
from  seeds. 

Celastrus  scandens,  common  bitter¬ 
sweet  or  Staff  tree,  Climbing  waxwork, 
is  worthy  of  a  place  wherever  old  fences, 
stumps  or  rocks  require  covering.  The 
bittersweet  has  large,  handsome,  glossy 
foliage,  the  small  yellow  flowers  are 
followed  by  very  brilliant  clusters  of 
fruit,  the  scarlet  seeds  and  orange  cap¬ 
sules  remaining  in  perfection  throughout 
most  of  the  Winter.  See  Fig.  15. 

Seed  Potatoes.— At  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  Massachusetts,  in  his  essay  on  market 
gardening,  Mr.  Kinney  advised  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  seed  potatoes  from  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  hills,  as  they  were  harvested.  Mr 
Hersey,  a  member  of  the  Board,  said  that 
he  had,  in  former  years,  pursued  that 
method,  and  had  always  grown  more  pota¬ 
toes  to  the  acre  than  his  neighbors.  Some 
one  advised  him  to  try  seed  grown  in  the 
northern  part  of  Maine,  which  he  did  by 
planting  alternate  hills  of  each.  The  seed 
which  he  bought  produced  one-third  more 
than  that  which  he  raised  on  his  own  farm. 
Both  speakers  enforced  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  seed  cold  and  dormant  until 
the  season  of  planting. 


Young  Girls 

How  easy  it  is  for  young 
girls  to  go  into  the  *  ‘decline.  ’  * 
They  eat  less  and  less,  become 
paler  and  paler  and  can 
harldy  drag  through  the  day. 
They  are  on  the  steady  down¬ 
ward  course.  Iron  does  them 
no  good;  strychnine  and  bit¬ 
ters  all  fail.  They  need  a  food 
that  will  nourish  them  better, 
and  a  medicine  that  will  cor¬ 
rect  their  disease. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  both  of  these,  elegantly  and  per¬ 
manently  combined.  The  Cod-Liver 
Oil  makes  the  blood  richer,  and 
this  gives  better  color  to  the  face. 
The  hypophosphites  of  lime  and 
soda  act  as  a  strong  tonic  to  the 
nerves.  Soon  the  weight  increases, 
the  digestion  improves  and  health 
returns. 

At  all  druggists  ;  50c.  and  $1.00. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


SHOEMAKER’S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1  900,  two  colors,  160  pages, 
110  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  etc.  How  to  raise  Chickens  suc¬ 
cessfully,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia¬ 
grams  with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  Incubators, Brooders  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  893,  FREEPORT,  ILt. 


Nothing  Under  the  Sun 

will  Make  Hens  Lay  and  keep  them  In 
healthy  condition  all  the  year  ’round,  like 

BANNER  EGG  FOOD 

AND  TONIC 

T  Thousands  can  testify  to  Its  excellent  merits, 
f  Atrial  will  convince  you.  1  lb.  can  25c.:  by 
r  mail,  40c.;  5  cans,  II,  on  board  express  N.  V. 

X  City.  If  you  want  fresh  eggs,  and  plenty  of 

♦  them,  use  this  food  as  directed,  and  your  hens 

♦  must  lay.  Our  immense  Catalogue  free. 

+  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

♦  W.  V.  RUSS.Propr.  28  Vesey  St..  N.  T.  City. 

^  When  writing,  kindly  mention  this  paper. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Half  the  Grain 

and  a  liberal  supply  of  green  cut  bone  pre- 
pared  by  a  Webster  &  Hannum  Green  Bone 
Cutter,  and  your  hens  will  lay  double  the 
quantity  of  eggs.  Write  for  booklet  "  How 
to  Make  Hens  Lay  "  and  catalogue  of  bone 
cutters,  clover  cutters  and  grit  crushers— free. 
E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  Bo>  20>  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


WINTER  EGGSthekst 

It’s  merely  a  question  of  proper  food.  Green 
Cut  Hone  fed  to  hens  makes  them  lay  in  winter. 

Mann’s  New  Bone  Cutters  the  OI1^nal 


load  nil  nt.hnre 


'i  bone  cutters 
Mann’s  Clover  Cutters  are  the 
'  Crystal 
success. 

Mass. 


Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
,  O  Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 

Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 
__r-  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Fa. 


$4,000 


|«U 

ImMMVa 

I  MOISTURE. 

f-Stt t-  „  . 
■Peculating.  1 
gBl-VumuTui&i 
Address  nearest  office. 

Boston*  Mass. 


Vau!5o 

We  have  Bpent  |4,000  on  oar  new  book, 
“How  to  Make  Money  with  Poultry  and 
Incubators.”  It  tellsitall.  Leading  poultry 
men  have  written  special  articles  for  it.  19 2 
pages,  8x1 1  in.  Illustrated.  It’s  m  good  as 

Cyphers  Incubator 

—and  it’s  the  best.  Out  hatch  any  other 
machine.  16  page  circular  free.  Send  16  ctA. 
in  stamps  for  *4.000  book  No.  101. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Way  land,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  ILL 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper¬ 
ated;  168  page  catalogue  contain- 
i  ng  information  and  testimonial 
Sent  free.  CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


||  a  XI*  U  with  the  perfect,  self- 
11  A  I  W II  regulating,  lowest 
prioed  first  class  hatcher— the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Ill. 


The  BANTAM 

I)ocm  It.  Over  15,000 
S' in  use.  Thousands  hatch 
45  to 50 ehicks  from  50 eggs 

°>$5  30  DAYS’ Trial 

A'  Before  you  pay  a  cent.  Hot  Water  ar  Hot  Air 

Send  4  cents  for  No.  23  Catalog  of  valuable  information  and 
testimonials.  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


ur  Incubators* 

have  all  the  latestimprovements.aresold  T 
at  very  low  prices  and  ffiiaran-  J 
teed  to  plem*e  everv  customer.Send  • 
6  cents  for  our  150  page  catalogue,  4 
which  contains  lull  description*  4 
of  our  extensive  line  and  tells  how  A 
to  mine  poultry  aucceas-  T 
fully.  Plans  for  poultry  and  brooder  houses. 

Des  Moines  Incubator  Co..  Box  90,  Des  Moines,  la.  ^ 


The  Star  Incubator 


is  best  because  simplest  in  construction 
and  in  operation.  Hatches  every  hatch- 
able  egg.  Positive  directions  and  no 
moisture.  Perfect  hatchers.  6o-egg  size, 
$6.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO.. 

3g  Church  Street,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


egg,  so  thousands  testify.  It  is  the  best 
Self-Regulating  machine  made. 
Brooders  85.00.  Catalogue  free. 
Address,  GEO.  S. SINGER, Cardington,  0. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awardod  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteed  to  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
PRAIBIX  STATE  INCt’BATOK  CO.  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Incubators  and  Brooders 

Incubators  from  15.00  up. 

Brooders  from  $3.80  up 
Catalogue  free 

Jj.  A.  BANTA, 

Ligonier,  Ind. 


ON’T  SET  HENS 

The  Nat'l  Hen  Incubator  beats  old  plan 
Sto  1.  Little  In  prieebut  big  money  maker.  Agta. 
wanted.  Sendforcat.tellinghowtogetone  free. 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co.,  BOS  Columbus  Neb. 
Rev.  H.  Heuscr  made  a  100  Egg  Hatcher,  coat  91.00 


nCATU  Tfl  I  IPC  on  HENS  and  CHICKENS 
ULAIn  IU  LIuL  64-page  book  vrek. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 

rfGREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

prize  winning  poultry  for  1900.  The  finest  poultry  book 
out.  A  perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Gives  price  of  eggs 
I  JBntSc  stockfromtheverybeststrains.lt  showsthe  nnestchick- 
'^^^enstfe describes  them  all.  50  different  varieties.  Everybody 
wants  this  book.  Send  6c.  in  stamps  B.  H.  GREIDER,  Florin,  Pa. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

“Let  Up!” — Two  readers  have  written 
that  in  connection  with  child  training. 
One  man  doesn’t  sign  his  name,  but 
says,  “Let  up  on  that  child  nonsense!” 
Another  is  a  minister,  who  says  that 
philosophy  is  not  my  forte  and,  as  a 
friend,  he  advises  me  to  stick  to  poultry 
and  farm  labor.  Another  minister  says 
he  thinks  we  are  sound  on  child  train¬ 
ing,  but  several  miles  “off”  on  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  question.  He  says  that  on  the 
principle  that  there  should  “be  no  gov¬ 
ernment  without  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned,”  we  have  no  business  to  print 
“stuff”  that  readers  do  not  like.  “Let 
up!”  is  good  strong  English.  Perhaps 
we  have  made  too  much  about  that 
spanking  episode.  I  have  had  dozens  of 
letters  from  good  men  and  women  who 
uphold  our  position.  I  would  like  to 
print  some  of  them,  but  probably  we 
have  had  too  much  about  it  already.  I 
have  certainly  given  the  anti-spankers 
all  the  rope  they  wanted. 

Colorless  Views. — How  a  man  does 
jump  when  you  step  on  his  pet  hobby! 
It  may  be  child  training,  or  saloonkeep¬ 
ing,  or  Fall  plowing,  or  raising  hogs. 
Just  as  long  as  you  agree  with  him  you 
are  a  very  fine  man.  The  moment  you 
express  an  opinion  that  rubs  the  fur  on 
that  hobby  the  wrong  way  you  are  “no 
good.”  I  think  we  all  know  public  men 
who  are  just  about  colorless  when  it 
comes  to  a  leading  question.  They  will 
agree  with  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  in  turn. 
Such  people  may  make  votes  or  pleasant 
words,  but  that’s  all.  I  do  not  find  that 
people  have  much  real  respect  for  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  insists 
upon  being  on  the  odd  side  just  for  the 
sake  of  being  “cranky,”  is  worse  yet. 
He  has  too  much  color. 

Child  Notes. — The  Madame  has  start¬ 
ed  a  little  school.  The  Graft,  Bud  and 
Scion  attend,  and  so  do  two  little  girls 
who  live  near  by.  These  little  girls  have 
been  attending  the  district  school,  but 
it  would  often  happen  that  they  would 
sit  all  day  with  hardly  a  chance  to  re¬ 
cite.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  the 
average  country  teacher  to  do  justice  to 
all  the  little  ones.  I  think  it  far  better 
to  teach  them  at  home,  and  thus  get 
them  fairly  started.  The  Madame  en¬ 
joys  this  little  taste  of  her  old  school 
days,  and  there  never  were  happier  little 
pupils.  They  take  great  pride  in  show¬ 
ing  me  their  “arithmetic”  lessons  at 

night . We  began  the  new 

year  by  giving  the  children  a  weekly 
“allowance.”  Every  Saturday  night  we 
give  the  Graft  eight  cents  and  the  Bud 
and  the  Scion  each  five  cents.  That 
means  one  cent  for  each  year  of  their 
age.  They  are  ve^y  willing  to  put  this 
money  in  their  “banks.”  I  mean  to  be¬ 
gin  early  to  have  them  become  familiar 
with  money  and  its  use  or  abuse.  The 
wise  man  said  that  the  love  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil.  Most  people  never 
knew  the  exact  quotation,  and  they  leave 
the  “love”  out.  That  makes  a  great  dif¬ 
ference,  for  money  itself  may  become  the 
greatest  blessing  one  can  imagine,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  used  wisely  and  well.  I 
sometimes  hear  people  say  that  they  hate 
money.  They  should  not  hate  the 
money  itself,  but  rather  the  love  of  it, 
which  makes  mere  accumulation  higher 
than  wise  spending. 

Tree  Notes. — Mr.  Van  Deman  spent 
New  Year’s  with  us,  and  looked  the  farm 
all  over.  The  boys  had  trimmed  one  of 
the  old  orchards.  Many  of  cue  lower 
limbs  were  hanging  to  the  ground,  and 
these  had  been  cut  off.  Mr.  Van  Deman 
was  inclined  to  call  this  butchery, 
though  these  large  limus  were  nearly 
worthless.  To  my  surprise,  he  advised 
us  to  go  light  in  our  trimming.  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  cut  off  all  the  sprouts  and 
suckers,  but  Friend  Van  Deman  says 
“Go  slow — many  of  tnose  suckers  indi¬ 
cate  Nature’s  way  of  protecting  the  tree 
where  it  needs  snade!”  Tnis  idea  of 
going  easy  with  the  knife  and  saw 
pleased  the  Madame  greatly.  She  says 
I  want  to  cut  and  chop  too  much.  She 
has  a  tender  heart  for  the  old  veterans, 
be  they  trees,  or  horses,  or  humans.  .  . 
.  .  We  have  about  decided  to  top-graft 
some  of  our  old  sweet-apple  trees  to  va¬ 
rieties  like  Grimes  Golden,  Hubbardston, 
etc.  We  wish  these  fine  eating  apples 
for  home  use  anyway.  The  Madame  is 
so  set  upon  keeping  these  trees  standing 
that  I  will  compromise  by  trying  to 

make  them  more  useful . Far 

up  along  the  center  of  the  farm  runs  a 
great  pile  of  stones.  Alongside  of  it  are 
several  cherry  trees  remarkable  for  the'r 
thrift  and  quality.  Friend  Van  Deman 
says  that  these  old  stone  piles  conserve 
moisture,  and  thus  give  the  trees  a  fine 
chance.  I  wish  to  plant  a  row  of  cher¬ 


ries  all  along  that  stone  pile.  We  could 
dig  into  the  center  of  the  pile  and  plant 
the  trees  there,  but  that  would  hardly 
pay.  How  beautiful  the  farm  will  be  in 
blossom  time  with  this  streak  of  color 
running  through  it.  Can  we  compete 
with  the  California  cherries?  I  think  so 
— not  every  year,  perhaps,  but  probably 
one  year  with  another. 

Hauling  Manure. — Shall  we  haul  the 
manure  directly  from  yard  to  field  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  or  pile  it  and  wait  till 
Spring?  I  have  tried  both  ways,  and 
have  decided  this  Winter  to  haul  and 
spread  as  fast  as  a  load  accumulates.  It 
is  easy  hauling  now.  The  ground  is 
hard  and  the  horses  idle.  The  manure 
goes  on  the  orchards,  which  are  level, 
and  are  underlaid  with  rock.  If  they 
were  on  hilly  and  leachy  soil  I  would 
not  use  the  manure  this  way.  If  it  was 
to  be  used  on  crops  like  caobage  or  po¬ 
tatoes,  I  would  pile  and  compost  it  so  as 
to  have  it  as  fine  and  soluble  as  possible 
by  Spring.  On  our  level  orchards  it 
doesn’t  matter,  and  Winter  hauling  is 
best  for  us.  We  put  acid  phosphate  on 
the  frozen  ground  just  before  a  slight 
thaw,  and  put  the  manure  on  top  of  it. 

Fact  and  Fancy. — We  start  the  year 
with  a  farm  diary.  Record  is  made 
every  night  of  the  day’s  happenings.  We 
know  what  work  was  done — the  tem¬ 
perature,  and  other  interesting  notes.  . 
.  .  .  I  hear  people  complain  of  lazy 

windmills  which  won’t  turn  enough  to 
keep  the  tank  filled.  There  has  been 
hardly  a  day  since  our  mill  was  put  up 
that  the  wind  did  not  blow  for  a  few 
hours,  at  least.  Our  hill  is  a  breezy 

place . Grandmother,  Charlie 

and  the  little  Scion  have  followed  the 
others  to  Florida.  Uncle  Ed  and  Charlie 
talk  of  raising  potatoes,  but  they  can’t 
do  it  successfully  unless  they  put  up  a 
hog-tight  fence.  In  that  country,  as  1 
understand  it,  they  are  supposed  to  have 
a  no-fence  law.  People  are  expected  to 
fence  in  their  stock,  so  that  others  will 
not  be  forced  to  fence  it  out.  Like  many 
other  expectations,  this  doesn’t  work, 
and  the  hogs  own  the  country.  In  figur¬ 
ing  on  a  fence  we  find  that  wire  fencing 
has  fairly  jumped  up  in  price,  and  land¬ 
ed  with  both  feet  on  the  farmer’s  pocket- 

book . The  recent  cold  snap 

was  tough  on  the  Leghorns  and  Mi- 
norcas.  A  number  of  them  were  nipped 
in  the  comb,  which  is  the  bud  of  promise 
for  eggs.  A  Minorca  certainly  will  have 
a  horrible  time  when  Jack  Frost  gets  at 
her  squarely.  One  rooster  was  so  badly 
nipped  that  we  had  to  put  mm  out  of 
his  misery.  .  .  .  The  wood  pile  is 
still  growing.  That’s  the  sort  of  a  pile 
that  a  sawyer  can  always  view  with 

pride . Monday  is  washing  day 

at  Hope  Farm.  The  washing  machine,  a 
relic  of  the  scarlet-fever  days,  has  been 
put  in  service  again.  With  Hugh  on  the 
crank  the  clothes  come  out  in  a  way  to 

suit  the  most  cranky  laundress . 

Neighboring  springs  and  wells  are  still 
dry.  The  ground  is  frozen,  and  water 
cannot  get  through.  We  are  glad  that 
we  were  driven  to  a  driven  well! 

h.  w.  c. 


Turf,  Field  and  Farm  says  that  at  the 
Rarawar  sugar  plantation  in  the  Fiji  Isl¬ 
ands  400  horses  were  successfully  fed  on 
molasses.  The  ration,  adopted  after  ex¬ 
periment,  consisted  of  15  pounds  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  three  pounds  of  bran  and  four 
pounds  of  maize.  Green  cane  tops  were 
also  fed,  and  the  health  of  the  horses  was 
excellent.  The  saving  effected  by  the  mo¬ 
lasses  ration  was  $45  per  head  per  annum. 


If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P. A.,  Chicago. — Adv. 


Cost  $4000;  You  Get  It  For  15  Cents. 

The  Money-Makers  in  the  poultry  business, 
whether  owning  a  dozen  hens  or  a  thousand,  are 
the  people  who  watch  what  other  successful  poul¬ 
try-keepers  are  doing  and  how 
they  do  it.  It  is  to  disseminate 
just  such  knowledge  as  this 
that  “ How  to  Make  Money 
xoith  Poultry  and  Incubators ” 
waspublished.lt  is  admittedly 
the  handsomest  book  ever 
printed  treating  of  the  poultry 
question.  It  contains  nearly 
200  illustrations  and  numerous 
other  features  which  brought 
its  cost  up  to  more  than  $-1,000 
While  it  gives  complete  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  Cyphers 
Incubator  it  is  primarily  a  guide  and  manual  for 
the  person  who  is  considering  poultry  from  a 
purely  business  and  money-making  stand  point. 
Its  192  pages  (9x11  inches)  are  filled  with  practical 
articles,  written  expressly  for  this  book  by  leading 
poultry  experts.  For  example.  Geo.  H.  Pollard, 
the  well-known  practical  poultryman,  contrib¬ 
utes  three  chapters  on  “Profitable  Broiler  Rais¬ 
ing,”  “Winter  Chickens  or  Roasters,”  and  “Best 
Breeds  for  the  Market.”  Michael  K.  Boyer  of 
national  reputation,  has  an  article  on  “Poultry 
for  Profit  on  One  Acre;”  Myra  V.  Norys  tells  what 
energetic  women  have  done  in  “Women’s  Work 
with  Poultry:”  A.  F.  Hunter,  the  well-known 
editor,  discusses  the  “Demand  for  Fresh  Eggs 
and  Howto  Meet  It;”  Jas.  Dryden,  of  the  Utah 
Experiment  station,  writes  of  “Pullets  vs.  Hens 
as  Profitable  Layers.”  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  many  special  articles.  In  addition  there  are 
many  photographic  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful  poultry  farms 
in  the  world;  also  numerous  copyrighted  plans 
and  specifications  for  laying  and  brooding 
houses,  together  with  letters  from  over  250  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  keepers  reporting  their  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Cyphers  Incubators.  Sent  to  any 
address  for  15c.  postage.  Ask  for  Book  No.101 
Address  nearest  office,  The  Cyphers  Incubator 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Wayland,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 

If  you  want  the  best  low-down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material;  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels ;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.  The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished.  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup¬ 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4,000  pounds 
anywhere.  Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 


writs  us 

Metal  Wheel  Co. 

HAVANA.  ILLINOIS 


NO  WHEEL,  NO  WAGON. 

Wheels  generally  breakdown  first.  It  is 
cheaper  to  buy  new  wheel,  than  to  re¬ 
pair  the  old  ones  when  you  can  get 
4  Buggy  Wheels  7-8  in.  Steel  Tire  for  $7.50 
4  Carriage  Wheels  1  in.  Steel  Tire  for  8.00 
4  Mllk.Dellvery,  Spr’g  Wagon  Wheels,  10.50 
The  best  of  their  kind.  Gear,  and  Axles 
furnished  and  boxes  set.  Write  for  price 
liatNo.  88  with  directions  for  measuring. 
Wilmington  Wheel  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


FAFM  18  to  24  cents  per  rod.  Built  without 

1  nil  .11  1  LULL  machine.  First  inquiring,  where 
not  introduced,  gets  special  terms  and  agency. 
BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO.,  Box  258,  SmlthvUle,  O. 


MJ 

i  o  Poultry  Fencer" 

IiOi  SAVES  50  J  # 

ASK 

IT... 

M,Vs 

/  Largest  Line 

Hog.Field&LawnFence 

r>J 

(V^DeKalb  Fence  Co. 

■"No.ESHIGH  ST.,  DE  KALB,  ILL. 

Tim  Best  Power 

for  all  purposes  is  an.  Upright  or  Horizontal  combined 
Engine  and  Boiler  such  as  we  show  here.  4  , 
it  is  of  special  value  in  cutting  and  grind¬ 
ing  feed,  shelling  corn, 
threshing,  pumping  wuter, 
separating  cream,  sawing  y 
wood,  Ac.,  Ac. 


Leffel 
Engines 


represent  unusual  merit  in  de-  _  _ _  _  . _ 

sign,  material  and  construction.  Quick  steamers, 
economical  of  fuel  and  safe.  We  make  them  from 
3  Horse  Power  up.  Prices  very  low  quality  con¬ 
sidered.  Special  Engine  Book  mailed  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 

Box  BO.  Springfield  Ohio • 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

Stationaries,  Portables, 
Engines  and  Pumps, 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III . 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STANDA_RD/ 

STEAM  PUMPS.  AIR  LIFTS.  // 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  1331 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  (:""l 

AURORA.ILL  -  CHICAGO-  DALLAS. TEX 


USE  LOOMIS’ 
LATE  IMPROVED 

“CLIPPER” 
DRILLER 

I  The  result  of  30  years'  expe- 
;  rience  in  Well  Drilling. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 

■  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  style*,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
■hallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sllla.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Btrong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co., 118  West  WaterSt.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


Maple  Evaporators. 


Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest. 

McLANE-SCHANCK  HDW.  CO.,  Linesville,  Pa. 

Also,  Mfrs.  of  the  “Sunlight”  Acetylene  Gas  Machine 


DON’T  BUY  POULTRY  NETTING 

until  you  get  our  illustrated  circulars  giving  net 
prices  of  the  best  POULTRY  FENCING.  We 
can  ship  from  Colchester,  New  York  or  Chicago,  and 
pay  freight  charges  to  your  railroad  station.  Sample 
of  best  fence  made,  4c.  Circulars  free. 

JAMES  S.  CASE  (Box  N.),  Colchester,  Conn. 


-ty- 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fenoe,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  In  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mail  yon, a  sample  to 
test  if  you  will  send  us  12o.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Clr.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  87,  Leesburg.  0. 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  fCM  P  F  7\  "/'  \  7~V 
Half  cost  of  Netting;  |  r  [l  I  ■  P  v~v 

Requires  lew  posts,  nol  L.1 1  UI»  i-XJ—S-l-X 
rails.  Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard,  y"WV~v~y'"v' 
Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid.  A  AT\ 
KANSAS  STEEL  &  WIRE  WORKS.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


EITHER  THE  FARMER 

needs  a  guardian  or  the  Page  Fence  I*  a  success. 
Over  500, 000  are  now  using  it  and  calling  for  more. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Xo.  7 
Hard 
Steel. 


like  a  Bull  Dog. 


That’s  the  way  this  lock  and 
fence  stay  grips  the  wire  and 
hangs  on.  It’,  “a  fence  stay 
that  will  stay.”  No  twisting, 
straining  or  breaking  Of 
wires;  no  shaking  loose  or 
slipping.  Makes  the  most 
rigid,  strongest,  most  dur- 
fence  that  can  be  made  out  of  wire. 

as  easy  as  nailing  pickets.  Any 
or  size  of  wire  may  be  used. 

Vl/r  11/  A  U  T  A  fiCWTQ  in  every  locality.  Exclu- 

■V  5.  "  "I*  I _ Mum  I  O  sjve  territory  to  the  right 

men.  No  expensive  tools  required.  Cheaper  than  any 
other  of  same  w  eight  and  strength.  Write  today  for 
catalogue  and  sample— free. 


CHANDLEE  FENCE  CO..  17  S.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  M<L 


HOGS 
WILL 
ROOT 

but  the  hog  hasn’t  been  bred  that  will  tear  up  or  break  through  the 

ELLWOOD  WOVEN  FENCE. 

Made  of  hard  Bessemer  Steel  Wires,  rust  proof,  and  proof  against  all  attacks  of  animals, 
heat  or  cold,  dry  or  wet,  wind  or  weather.  Although  the  best,  the  Ellwood  costs  but 
little  and  is  practically  everlasting.  Your  dealer  ought  to  have  it.  If  he  hasn’t  write  for 
catalogue,  etc.,  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 
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induce  others  to  do  so.  If  they  are  members  of  any 
organization,  they  should  induce  it  to  take  prompt 
action.  The  Grange,  as  an  organization,  can  exert  a 
mighty  influence,  and  the  officers  of  the  subordinate 
Granges,  as  well  as  those  of  the  State  bodies,  should 
see  to  it  that  each  individual  member  is  brought  into 
line,  'iiie  time  for  action  has  come. 

• 

The  Connecticut  tobacco  growers  are  protesting 
vigorously  against  the  annexation  of  Cuba  or  Porto 
Rico.  Their  argument  is  that  these  Islands,  under 
American  control,  will  greatly  increase  their  output 
of  tobacco.  This  would  be  sent  to  this  country  free 
of  duty,  and  in  the  end  would  drive  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  grower  out  of  business.  These  hard  headed 
Yankees  do  not  see  why  they  should  take  a  back  seat 
for  the  benefit  of  importers  and  capitalists  who  are 
investing  money  in  these  Spanish  Islands.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  beet-sugar  growers  and  the  would-be 
growers  of  hemp  and  flax  can  see  the  ruin  of  their 
business  in  the  control  and  annexation  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  20,  1900. 


Every  club  raiser  or  person  interested  in  subscrip¬ 
tion  work  should  read  Publisher’s  Desk  this  week. 
Liberal  cash  prizes  are  being  offered  for  nine  days' 
subscription  work  during  the  last  days  of  this  month. 

• 

The  programme  of  the  Eastern  New  York  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  meeting  is  printed  on  page  45.  This 
young  Society  is  full  of  vigor.  The  meeting  promises 
to  be  a  notable  one — right  in  the  heart  of  the  greatest 
of  American  markets.  Let’s  all  turn  out  and  make  it 
a  great  success. 

$ 

Gov.  Roosevelt  favors  laws  which  will  compel  the 
big  corporations  to  publish  their  financial  statements. 
Printers’  ink  can  be  made  a  good  sterilizer  to  destroy 
the  microbe  of  fraud.  We  would  make  the  financial 
as  well  as  the  food  frauds  come  out  into  the  light. 
The  Governor  is  also  concerned  about  institutions 
which  handle  the  savings  of  the  poor  and  humble. 
Such  being  the  case,  we  are  surprised  that  he  does  not 
go  on  and  indorse  the  plan  to  establish  Government 
postal  savings  banks! 

* 

Congress  never  came  together  with  so  many  un¬ 
settled  and  conflicting  problems  as  the  present  one  is 
forced  to  face.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  dozens  of  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  forced  to  support  party  measures  which 
they  consider  all  wrong  as  individuals.  The  average 
Congressman’s  mind  is,  just  now,  not  unlike  an  egg 
that  has  not  settled  after  a  long  journey.  It  will 
not  hatch  until  it  can  stand  quietly,  so  that  the  layers 
may  settle  into  place.  A  strong  letter  from  a  con¬ 
stituent  will  often  settle  a  Congressman’s  mind  so 
that  it  will  hatch. 

* 

We  are  responsible  for  many  a  northern  cow-pea 
field.  Right  now  is  the  season  for  cow- pea  discour¬ 
agement.  The  vines  look  like  little  sticks — you  can 
hardly  see  the  leaves.  If  the  owners  of  some  of  these 
fields  could  get  hold  of  us,  they  would  make  a  tongue 
graft  of  a  piece  of  their  mina.  You  wouldn’t  shake 
our  faith  a  bit.  We  know  Brother  Cow  Pea  too  well. 
Our  day  is  coming  yet.  We  can  afford  to  wait  until 
the  crop  that  is  to  follow  gets  its  feet  weh  into  the 
soil.  Then  it  will  be  all  our  way.  The  footprints  of 
the  cow  pea  are  always  plainly  seen. 

* 

We  have  referred  several  times  to  the  two  bills 
now  before  Congress,  which  seek  properly  to  re¬ 
strain  and  tax  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  oleo.  In¬ 
dividual  sentiment  among  farmers  is  very  emphatic 
that  the  measures  which  we  seek  to  have  incorporated 
into  National  laws  are  just  and  right,  and  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  could  be  settled  by  the  simple  act  of  voting,  there 
would  be  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of  their 
adoption.  The  people  as  individuals  are  ready  to  fight 
for  their  rights  in  these  matters.  But  as  individuals, 
they  can  hope  to  accomplish  but  little  against  a  foe 
disciplined  in  all  the  arts  of  legislative  warfare,  and 
supported  by  untold  millions  of  wealth.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  strength  of  the  people  must  be  unified  so  as 
to  move  it  as  a  mighty  army,  thoroughly  equipped, 
upon  the  National  Legislature  at  Washington,  and 
demand  from  that  body  what  is  justly  theirs.  Public 
sentiment  is  a  mighty  force,  and  if  letters  and  postal 
cards  will  carry  to  Washington  the  murmurings  of  the 
people,  the  Members  of  Congress  will  heed  them,  for 
in  them  they  will  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the 
discontent  among  their  constitutents.  The  battle  can¬ 
not  be  fought  by  proxy.  Not  only  should  our  farmer 
friends  write  to  their  Members  of  Congress,  and  the 
Senators  from  their  respective  States,  but  they  should 


For  years  we  have  used  the  verb  “broadcasted,” 
thinking  that,  like  everything  else,  it  had  a  past. 
One  of  our  readers  evidently  thinks  that  there  is 
something  wrong  in  the  past  of  broadcast.  He  quotes 
the  editor  of  the  Century  Dictionary  to  the  effect  that 
the  form  broadcasted  “is  not  allowable.”  We  lack 
the  time,  space,  and  brains  to  argue  with  dictionary 
makers.  Let  us,  therefore,  hide  the  past  of  broad¬ 
cast  It  also  appears  that  the  agricultural  scientists 
have  decided  that  silage  is  a  better  noun  than 
ensilage.  It  is  our  business  to  use  words,  not  to  make 
them,  or  to  tinker  them.  We,  therefore,  cheerfully 
write  O.  K.  on  the  proposition  to  chop  off  the  head 
of  ensilage. 

• 

Many  people  have  been  asking  of  late  whether  there 
is  any  immediate  prospect  of  the  repeal  of  the  vexa¬ 
tious  internal  revenue  taxes,  originally  levied  for  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Spanish  War.  It  appears, 
however,  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  such  repeal, 
particularly  as  a  falling  off  in  revenue  is  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  from  the  admission  of  free  sugar  from  our  trop¬ 
ical  dependencies.  One  authority  observes  that,  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  secure  cheaper  sugar 
by  admitting  it  duty  free  from  the  West  Indian  Isl¬ 
ands,  they  can  very  well  afford  to  continue  to  pay 
the  stamp  tax  on  express  receipts,  telegrams  and 
checks.  We  think,  however,  that  most  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  friends  would  prefer  to  get  their  cheap  sugar 
from  American -grown  beets. 

0 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  brighter,  cleaner  and 
more  prosperous-looking  class  of  farm  folks  than 
those  who  attended  the  Connecticut  State  Grange 
meeting  last  week.  There  was  no  basswood  in 
the  mental  nutmegs  they  brought  in  from  the 
farm.  The  writer  talked  to  this  gathering,  and 
suggested  that  those  who  had  questions  to  ask 
write  them  out.  When  the  hat  was  passed, 
over  60  questions  were  put  in — all  of  them  as  keen 
and  sharp  as  a  New  England  briar.  Surely  there 
are  two  things  that  have  never  yet  been  measured. 
One  is  the  possible  production  of  an  acre  of  ground. 
No  one  can  yet  say  he  has  produced  all  that  is  pos¬ 
sible  from  an  acre.  In  like  manner,  no  one  has  yet 
measured  the  possibilities  of  the  true  New  England 
Yankee.  The  Connecticut  Grange  is  putting  these 
two  thoughts  together. 

* 

The  time  has  come  for  nurserymen  and  tree  planters 
to  face  the  question  of  fumigating  nursery  stock.  The 
San  Jos6  scale  has  been  widely  scattered,  it  is  in 
many  nurseries.  We  do  not  believe  in  trying  to 
frighten  fruit  growers  unnecessarily,  but  we  do  be¬ 
lieve  in  facing  the  matter  like  grown-up  men,  and 
looking  the  danger  fairly  in  the  face.  If  a  boy  came 
into  our  orchard  and  cut  down  trees  with  an  ax,  we 
would  not  stand  still  and  say  that  there  was  no  dan¬ 
ger.  We  would  go  where  that  boy  came  from  and 
see  to  it  that  moral  suasion,  shingle  or  jail  kept  him 
away  from  that  orchard  in  the  future.  The  San  Josd 
scale  is  more  dangerous  than  the  boy,  and  more  easily 
kept  at  home.  There  is  no  question  about  the  value 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  as  a  fumigator.  We  think 
nurserymen  will  make  a  mistake  if  they  attempt  to 
oppose  a  law  compelling  such  fumigation  at  the  nur¬ 
sery.  It  will  cause  them  some  trouble  and  expense 
it  is  true,  but  in  the  end  they  will  gain  business  by 
doing  it.  That  has  been  the  story  'in  Maryland,  where 
fumigation  is  compulsory.  We  think  that  it  would  be 
better  for  nurserymen  to  recognize  the  justice  and 
value  of  such  fumigation,  rather  than  to  wait  until 
they  are  forced  to  practice  it. 


The  farmers’  institutes  this  Winter  have  developed 
a  new  and  interesting  feature.  Lectures  on  domestic 
science  are  given.  A  skilled  lecturer  comes  on  the 
stage  with  on  stove  and  various  kitchen,  tools,  and 
prepares  some  dainty  dish,  explaining  the  why  and 
how  as  she  goes  along.  Now  what  do  the  women 
folks  think  of  this?  Is  it  helpful  to  them?  Do  they 
learn  something  useful  from  ix.'  Does  it  really  help 
in  the  preparation  of  the  farm  dinner?  We  men  folks 
think  it  a  good  thing,  but  we  are  dinner  eaters  rather 
than  dinner  manufacturers.  Will  the  women  folks 
please  stand  right  up  in  meeting  and  tell  us  what  they 
think  about  domestic  science? 

9 

We  have  in  this  country  an  exclusive  Government 
coin.  There  should  also  be  exclusive  Government 
paper  money,  issued  directly  by  the  Government,  as 
much  of  its  paper  money  now  is.  The  bill  now  before 
Congress  provides,  among  other  things,  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  banks  be  paid  for  doing  something  which  the 
Government  itself  can  do  just  as  well.  The  banks  are 
to  deposit  bonds  as  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
notes  or  paper  money  which  they  issue.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  pay  them  two  per  cent  per  annum  on  these 
bonds,  and  take  back  one-half  of  one  per  cent  in  taxes 
on  the  notes.  Thus  the  Government  assumes  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  redemption  of  L*e  notes,  and  yet  pays 
the  banks  iy2  per  cent  for  issuing  them.  It  would  be 
cheaper  and  just  as  safe  for  the  Government  to  issue 
all  its  paper  money  direct.  What  would  we  say  of  a 
farmer  who  paid  a  neighbor  to  deliver  nis  goods, 
while  the  wagon  and  horses  stood  still  in  the  barn? 
We  would  call  him  sick,  lazy  or  foolish.  Uncle  Sam 
is  well,  and  there  isn’t  a  lazy  bone  in  his  body! 

• 

BREVITIES. 

My  name  is  cow— I  seldom  talk— I’ve  something  else  to  do, 
But  now,  with  your  permission,  I  would  have  a  word 
with  you; 

My  ancestors,  'way  back  to  scrub,  have  helped  to  run 
the  farm. 

Their  butter  paid  the  father’s  debts— they  kept  the  child 
from  harm. 

They  did  their  duty  straight  and  fair,  without  a  hitch  or 
balk. 

While  you  were  separating  milk  with  mouth  too  full  to 
talk. 

My  ancestors  were  honest  folks,  and  now  I  call  it  hard 
When  we  are  driven  to  the  wall  by  painted  grease  and 
lard. 

Rise  up!  Rise  up!  Ye  dairymen,  rise  up  and  strike  a  blow 
With  all  the  force  at  your  command  at  painted  oleo; 

A  painted  humbug  and  a  fraud,  he  sneaks  about  the 
town; 

Up!  Up!  And  urge  your  Congressman  to  shoot  the  rascal 
down! 

“Humble  pie”  is  made  of  squashed  hopes. 

The  kicking  cow  believes  in  the  missile-toe. 

The  cackling  hen  is  either  a  layer  or  a  liar. 

The  heart  is  a  good  specimen  of  “breast  meat.” 

The  tongue  has  the  only  blunt  edge  that  cuts  best. 

Enforcing  the  blew  laws— shutting  off  a  windy  man. 

You  can’t  handle  your  cow  as  your  grandfather  did. 

Cold  storage  of  hops  is  being  tried  in  several  places  in 
England. 

A  Minorca’s  comb  comes  out  badly  in  a  brush  with 
Jack  Frost. 

The  farmers’  vote  is  an  atom.  We  would  like  to  make 
it  an  at  ’em. 

The  shoemaker  no  longer  "sticks  to  his  last.”  He  now 
tends  his  machine. 

Don’t  be  satisfied  by  doing  as  well  as  your  neighbor. 
Have  a  standard  of  your  own. 

Why,  yes,  a  “smart”  youngster  that  has  been  well  “sat 
upon”  is  a  case  of  compressed  heir. 

Vast  stores  of  hay  are  being  shipped  from  this  country 
to  Africa  to  feed  the  English  horses. 

One  of  the  “dead  sure”  things  of  life  is  the  fact  that 
whisky  and  profit  cannot  hold  the  same  job. 

Bear  this  in  mind— you  can’t  make  fruit  buds  on  the 
strawberry  plant  next  Spring  if  they  are  not  there  now. 

If  you  set  out  for  “Get  There,”  I’ll  tell  you  as  a  friend- 
don’ t  ever  give  your  ticket  up;  you’ll  need  it  till  the  end. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  old  Father  Time  is  editing  his 
years.  Last  year  was  MDCCCXCIX.  This  year  is  MCM. 

Many  animals  are  poisoned  by  laurel.  Some  men  win 
“laurels”  by  such  means  that  their  lives  are  poisoned 
thereby. 

A  good  many  of  the  men  who  feel  capable  of  directing 
the  Transvaal  war  couldn’t  bound  the  counties  of  the 
State  they  live  in  without  exciting  the  schoolma’am’s  de¬ 
rision. 

"Mother  did  that  better.”  The  wife  who  is  compelled 
to  listen  to  that,  with  variations,  should  pluck  up  spirit 
enough  to  say:  “And  father  gave  me  more  privileges  than 
you  do!” 

Your  wife  is  probably  a  better  cook  than  your  mother 
was.  Why  don’t  you  go  and  tell  her  so?  While  you  are 
about  it  train  your  boys  so  that  they  won’t  use  "Mother’s 
cooking”  as  a  club  on  their  own  wives. 

A  New  York  man  bought  a  horse  warranted  sound  and 
kind.  The  horse  kicked  a  buggy  into  pieces.  After  that 
he  kicked  a  heavy  wagon.  The  courts  decide  that  the 
seller  should  pay  for  the  buggy,  but  not  for  the  wagon, 
because  the  buyer  knew  after  the  first  kicking  that  the 
horse  was  not  “kind.” 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— A  passenger  train  collided  with  a  stock 
train  in  the  railroad  yards  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January 
3,  killing  one  person  and  injuring  several  others.  .  .  . 
Three  persons  were  killed  and  three  injured,  January  1, 
by  an  unexplained  gunpowder  explosion  in  Lowndes 
County,  Ala.  .  .  .  The  Torrens  Land  Act  was  declared 
constitutional  by  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
test  case  decided  January  3.  ...  A  fire  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  January  5,  burned  15,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco.  The 
total  loss  is  $360,000.  ...  A  tenement-house  fire  in  New 
York  City,  early  in  the  morning  of  January  6,  killed  three 
persons.  Another  tenement  fire,  early  in  the  morning 
of  January  7,  caused  a  loss  of  $200,000.  ...  A  man  living 
near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  a  believer  in  Christian  science,  al¬ 
lowed  two  of  his  children  to  die  of  malignant  diphtheria, 
refusing  to  allow  a  physician  to  attend  them.  A  third 
child  is  now  ill.  .  .  .  Michigan  has  appropriated  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $75,000  for  the  relief  of  indigent  veterans  of  the 
Spanish  War,  in  addition  to  $184,000  already  expended. 
.  .  .  Destructive  floods  are  causing  damage  along  the 
Nooksack  River,  Whatcom  County,  Wash.  ...  A  great 
avalanche  has  done  considerable  damage  at  Glacier,  B. 
C.  .  .  .  Suit  will  be  brought  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  in  Indiana,  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
anti-trust  law  in  that  State.  .  .  .  The  Transvaal  gov¬ 
ernment  flatly  refuses  to  permit  the  American  consul  to 
represent  British  interests  during  the  war,  the  only  rea¬ 
son  given  being  that  they  do  not  desire  any  British  rep¬ 
resentative  in  their  territory.  This  decision  is  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  custom  of  civilized  nations,  and  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  courtesy  shown  during  our  late  war  by 
Spain,  that  country  permitting  Great  Britain  to  care  for 
American  interests  at  all  points  in  her  territory.  .  .  . 
In  a  fight  between  strikers  and  sewer  laborers  in  Chicago, 
January  8,  one  man  was  shot  and  mortally  wounded. 
.  .  .  The  British  ship  Georgian  arrived  at  New  York 
January  8  with  34  persons  rescued  from  the  German 
steamer  Ella,  which  foundered  off  Nova  Scotia  January 
6.  .  .  .  The  New  York  residence  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  New  York  World,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
January  9;  two  lives  lost;  property  loss  about  $300,000. 
.  .  .  The  barns  of  the  South  Chicago  railway  were 
burned  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  January  9;  loss  $130,000.  .  .  . 
During  a  fire  in  a  bowling  alley  in  New  York  January  10, 
a  number  of  firemen  were  overcome  by  resin  smoke,  22 
being  sent  to  the  hospital.  .  .  .  January  9,  the  New 
York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange  advanced  the  premiums 
on  all  risks  from  10  to  30  per  cent.  This  action  was  due 
to  heavy  losses  sustained  during  the  past  year.  .  .  . 
January  10,  25  inmates  of  the  State  Firemen’s  Home  at 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  were  alarmingly  ill  from  ptomaine  poison¬ 
ing,  the  result  of  eating  stale  headcheese. 

CONGRESS.— Business  was  resumed  January  3.  Sen¬ 
ator  Foraker  introduced  a  bill  providing  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  Porto  Rico.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
are  to  be  made  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  are  to 
elect  a  delegate  to  Congress,  who  will  have  a  seat,  but 
no  vote.  .  .  .  January  4,  Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana, 
offered  the  following  resolution,  which  is  regarded  as  an 
outline  of  the  Administration’s  Philippine  policy:  “Re¬ 
solved,  That  the  Philippine  Islands  are  territory  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States;  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  retain  them  as  such,  and  to  establish  and 
maintain  such  governmental  control  throughout  the  Arch¬ 
ipelago  as  the  situation  may  demand.”  ...  In  the 
House  a  resolution  was  adopted  calling  upon  Secretary 
Gage  to  give  information  concerning  the  deposit  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  funds  in  certain  New  York  National  banks.  .  .  . 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  reported  fa¬ 
vorably  on  the  bill  creating  a  territorial  government  for 
Hawaii.  .  .  .  The  President  has  issued  an  executive 
order  regarding  quarantine  regulations  in  the  Philippine 
ports.  This  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  presence  of  bu¬ 
bonic  plague.  .  .  .  January  8,  Senator  Pettigrew  offered 
a  resolution  authorizing  the  United  States  to  offer  medi¬ 
ation  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal.  .  .  . 
The  claim  of  Admiral  Dewey,  his  officers  and  men,  for 
$382,000  prize  bounty  due  them  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  Manila  came  before  the  Court  of  Claims 
January  9.  .  .  .  January  9,  Senator  Beveridge,  of  In¬ 
diana,  opened  the  debate  on  the  Philippines,  asserting 
that  duty  and  interest  alike  compel  us  to  hold  the  islands. 
Senator  Hoar  (Mass.)  challenged  the  assertion  that  the 
Islands  are  incapable  of  self-government. 

PHILIPPINES.— With  the  arrival  of  the  transport 
Grant,  Gen.  Otis  will  have  under  his  command  about  65,000 
men,  including  the  entire  volunteer  army  of  34,000.  .  .  . 
The  report  of  the  death  of  Aguinaldo’s  wife  is  obviously 
untrue,  as  she  is  now  a  prisoner  with  the  American 
forces.  .  .  .  Lieut.  Gillmore  and  the  other  American 
prisoners  are  at  last  free.  Gillmore  was  half  starved 
when  rescued  and  had  suffered  much  from  harsh  treat¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  January  5,  an  insurgent  stronghold  was  cap¬ 
tured  at  Arayat.  Five  American  soldiers  held  as  pris¬ 
oners  had  been  shot  and  mutilated  by  the  enemy;  two  are 
dead.  .  .  .  Gen.  Schwan  captured  Indang  January  8. 
The  rebels  are  being  scattered  all  through  Cavite. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS.— A  shot-gun  quarantine  has 
been  established  around  the  plague-infected  Asiatic 
quarter  of  Honolulu,  but  sanitary  measures  and  disinfec¬ 
tion  have  been,  practically,  abandoned.  Owing  to  this 
strict  guard,  many  of  the  poor  Japanese  and  Chinese  who 
worked  in  the  American  quarter  are  starving,  and  riots 
are  feared.  Many  leading  Oriental  merchants,  who  live 
in  a  sanitary  manner,  are  included  in  the  quarantine,  but 
Asiatic  merchandise  is  landed  by  Hawaiian  stevedores 
without  disinfection,  thus  risking  a  general  spread  of  the 
disease.  The  Board  of  Health  is  now  burning  plague- 
infected  buildings.  The  sugar  growers  are  quite  anxious 
over  the  situation,  fearing  that  they  may  be  prevented 
from  marketing  their  crop.  .  .  .  January  9,  one  Ameri¬ 
can  was  reported  dead  of  plague. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  steamship  Patria, 
which  sank  after  a  fire  on  the  English  coast  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  was  floated  January  4,  but  sank  again,  drowning  five 
persons.  .  .  .  January  1,  the  Boers  captured  Kuruman, 
Bechuanaland,  which,  with  a  garrison  of  only  120  men, 
had  held  out  against  repeated  attacks  since  the  beginning 
Of  the  war.  A  general  attack  was  made  on  Ladysmith 


and,  January  8,  the  situation  was  desperate,  but  after  17 
hours’  terrific  fighting,  Gen.  White  drove  the  Boers  back. 

.  .  .  Germany  has  been  annoyed  by  the  seizure  of  ves¬ 
sels  suspected  of  carrying  contraband  goods  on  the  Afri¬ 
can  coast,  by  British  warships.  Great  Britain  maintains 
her  right  to  make  such  seizures,  but  is  willing  to  pay 
indemnity  when  shown  to  be  in  the  wrong.  The  fact 
that  Boer  supplies  are  undoubtedly  being  furnished  by 
several  European  nations,  causes  a  strict  watch  at  Afri¬ 
can  ports. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  town  of  Bethel,  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  suffering  from  an  outbreak  of 
rabies  among  domestic  animals,  and  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  investigating  it.  Owners  of  dogs  have 
been  ordered  to  keep  their  animals  tied  up  for  60  days, 
from  December  12  last. 

North  Dakota  farmers  are  reported  to  be  Increasing 
their  area  in  flax,  which  pays  better  than  wheat.  Flax 
straw,  it  is  found,  is  relished  by  cattle,  and  the  flax 
growers  have,  therefore,  begun  to  keep  more  stock. 

The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Stock  Exchange  protests  against 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Tawney  bill,  taxing  oleo. 

An  epidemic  of  epizootic  is  reported  among  horses  in 
Chester  County,  Pa. 

The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  January  3:  President,  Aaron  Jones,  South 
Bend;  vice-president,  John  C.  Haines,  Lake;  secretary, 
Charles  Downing,  Greenfield;  treasurer,  J.  H.  Lagrange, 
of  Johnson  County. 

Prof.  Stinson,  horticulturist  of  the  Arkansas  Station, 
has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Missouri  Fruit  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  will  be  held  at  Harrisburg  January  24-25. 

The  Idaho  State  Horticultural  Society  met  at  Boise  Jan¬ 
uary  16-18;  secretary,  Robert  Millikin,  Nampa. 

The  first  annual  Winter  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Madison  February  5-8; 
secretary,  A.  J.  Philips,  West  Salem,  Wis.  The  Wisconsin 
Cheese  Makers’  Association,  the  Wisconsin  Bee  Keepers’ 
Association,  the  Wisconsin  State  Forestry  Association  and 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Short  Course 
School  will  meet  at  Madison  during  the  same  week. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Washington  State 
Dairymen’s  Association  opened  at  North  Yakima  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1899,  and  was  largely  attended,  several  other  States 
and  British  Columbia  being  represented.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  1900:  President,  H.  L.  Blanchard, 
Port  Hadlock;  vice-president,  D.  M.  Shanks,  North  Yaki¬ 
ma;  secretary,  D.  S.  Troy.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Cheney,  Wash. 

A  horticultural  society,  in  affiliation  with  the  Ontario 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  has  been  oi’ganized  at  Lon¬ 
don,  Onl 

Congressman  O’Grady,  of  New  York,  is  reported  to  be 
in  correspondence  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  relative  to  the  matter  of  extending  the  trade 
mark  or  copyright  laws  so  as  to  cover  new  plants,  the 
result*  of  which,  it  is  said,  will  doubtless  be  a  bill  to  be 
introduced  in  Congress. 

There  will  be  a  two  weeks’  school  of  horticulture  at  the 
Rhode  Island  College  opening  February  26.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  soils,  fertilizers,  propa¬ 
gation  and  spraying.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  of 
Prof.  Fred.  W.  Card,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

The  New  England  Tobacco  Growers’  Association  adopt¬ 
ed  resolutions  protesting  against  the  admission  of  Porto 
Rico  as  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States  as  a  danger¬ 
ous  precedent,  the  “sure  forerunner  of  disaster  and  ruin 
to  the  leaf  tobacco  interests  of  the  country.”  It  is  urged 
that  the  Island  should  remain  under  the  military  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  for  at  least  five  years. 


A  LETTER  TO  YOUR  CONGRESSMAN. 

What  Shall  We  Say? 

The  r.  N.-Y.  urges  its  readers  to  write  strong 
letters  to  their  Members  of  Congress,  urging  them 
to  vote  for  the  bills  now  before  Congress,  designed 
to  give  the  public  protection  against  the  fraudulent 
sale  of  oleomargarine.  Let  us  start  with  what  is 
known  as  the  Grout  bill.  This  measure  is  known  as 
No.  3,717:  “A  bill  to  make  oleomargarine  and  other 
imitation  dairy  products  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
State  or  Territory  into  which  they  are  transported, 
and  to  change  the  tax  on  oleomargarine.”  We  cannot 
cast  our  vote  directly  for  it,  but  let  us  do  the  next 
best  thing — bring  all  possible  influence  to  bear  upon 
the  men  in  Congress. 

What  shall  we  say?  There  are  hundreds  of  good 
men  who  do  not  know  just  how  to  approach  their 
Congressman.  Now  a  Congressman  is  only  a  man. 
He  is,  ready,  the  servant  of  the  people,  though  ne 
doesn’t  like  to  admit  it  until  he  goes  on  the  stump  in 
a  close  election,  when  every  vote  will  count.  In  or¬ 
der  to  strike  him  effectively,  you  must  suit  your  letter 
to  the  man.  We  have  asked  a  number  of  influential 
men  to  tell  us  just  how  they  would  write  to  the  man 
at  Washington.  Here  is  a  letter  written  from  a  one¬ 
sided  district,  where  the  vote  is  not  close  enough  to 
worry  the  Congressman.  This  is  a  formal  petition: 

Dear  Sir:  The  agricultural  interests  of  this  State,  and, 
we  believe,  of  the  whole  country,  require  that  oleomar¬ 
garine  should  never  be  sold  as  butter.  After  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  we  are  satisfied  that  this  end  can  best  be  at¬ 
tained  by  a  general  law  that  will  make  all  articles  of 
commerce,  when  taken  from  one  State  to  another,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  laws  of  that  State  as  soon  as  they  are  brought 
in  It. 

We,  the  undersigned,  your  constituents,  most  earnestly 
request  and  desire  you  to  use  your  influence  and  vote  in 
Congress  to  secure  the  passage  of  such  a  law,  and  your 
petitioners  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

Here  is  a  letter  that  can  b  used  in  case  you  think 
the  Congressman  considers  your  support  necessary. 


A  good,  dignified  letter  for  a  close  district: 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  passage  of  the  Hill-Grout 
bill,  putting  the  control  of  all  foods  and  food  products 
under  the  police  powers  of  a  State  so  soon  as  the  State 
boundary  is  crossed,  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people,  and  I  shall  depend  upon  you  to  use  all  legitimate 
influence  that  you  may  have  to  secure  its  passage. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

I 

This  is  another  brief  note  that  tells  the  story  sim¬ 
ply.  This  was  written  by  a  man  who  is  not  of  the 
same  political  party  as  his  Congressman : 

I  am  a  resident  of  your  Congressional  district,  residing 
at  . .  county  of  .  There  is  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress,  Bill  . .  which  I  desire  to  have  passed. 

This  is  of  vital  importance  to  our  agricultural  Interests, 
and  you  will  confer  a  great  favor,  not  only  on  myself,  but 
many  others  in  your  Congressional  district,  by  voting  for 
it.— I  remain,  most  respectfully  yours, 

Here  is  a  letter  written  by  a  prominent  dairyman. 
It  is  long,  out  it  tells  the  whole  story,  and  puts  the 
case  so  that  the  Congressman  will  know  what  it  is 
about.  He  can’t  dodge  this  letter: 

My  Dear  Sir:  From  my  standpoint  as  a  farmer,  I  feel 
very  sure  that  the  present  great  depression  in  agriculture 
can  be  quite  largely  overcome  and  the  agricultural  com¬ 
munities  of  this  State  again  be  made  prosperous,  by  the 
simple  enactment  of  three  measures  by  the  National 
House  of  Congress.  1.  By  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on 
oleomargarine  made  in  semblance  of  butter.  Such  a  law 
would  not  do  injury  to  any  honest  person  or  corporation. 
2.  A  law  to  the  effect  that  any  dairy  or  food  products 
manufactured,  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  falsely  branded  or  labeled  as  to  the 
State  in,  which  they  were  made.  This  would  protect  our 
State  cheese  brand,  which  has  been  counterfeited,  much 
to  our  injury,  by  unscrupulous  manufacturers  and  dealers 
in  others  States.  3.  That  dairy  and  food  products  trans¬ 
ported  from  one  State  to  another  shall  be  made  subject 
to  the  laws  of  that  State  the  same  as  though  they  had 
been  manufactured  in  that  State. 

We  have  faith  to  believe  that  if  you  will  investigate 
these  questions  you  will  readily  see  that  the  enactment 
of  these  measures  into  laws  will  result  in  great  good  to 
the  entire  agricultural  classes,  and  protect  all  the  people 
against  frauds  which  stand  as  a  menace  to  public  health 
and  the  prosperity  of  agriculture.  Can  we  count  on  your 
support  for  these  measures?  Would  be  very  much 
pleased  to  hear  from  you.— Respectfully  yours. 

To  Hon - ,  M.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Some  people  like  to  put  more  spice  into  their  let¬ 
ters.  The  question  comes  up  as  to  how  much  a  Con¬ 
gressman  really  cares  for  a  threat  of  opposition.  In 
a  close  district  such  a  man  will  Gare  a  good  deal  for  it 
— more  than  he  will  admit.  There  is  more  meat  in 
the  following  letters: 

Dear  Sir:  I  assume,  of  course,  that  you  desire  to  know 
what  your  constituents  want  in  the  way  of  legislation. 
As  a  farmer  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  passage 
of  the  two  bills,  now  before  Congress,  which  aim  to  tax 
and  control  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine. 
These  bills  seem  to  me  just  and  fair.  They  are,  in  my 
opinion,  of  as  much  importance  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country  as  any  bills  now  before  Congress.  I  trust  you 
will  vote  for  them,  as  I  feel  sure  you  wish  to  represent 
the  best  interests  of  the  district.  I  feel  so  keenly  the 
necessity  of  putting  these  bills  through  Congress  that  in 
case  you  see  fit  to  oppose  them  I  shall  consider  that  you 
are  opposing  my  business,  and  I  shall  use  my  influence 
and  vote  to  prevent  your  renomination  or  election. 

Yours  truly. 

There  is  now  a  bill  before  Congress  known  as  the  House 
bill,  3717,  providing  that  oleomargarine,  and  other  dairy 
products,  should  be  subject  to  the  police  powers  of  the 
State  to  which  they  are  sent,  whether  in  the  original 
package  or  otherwise,  and  also  providing  for  a  tax  of  10 
cents  per  pound  on  oleomargarine  when  colored  in  sem¬ 
blance  of  butter.  I  wish  that  this  bill  should  become  a 
law,  and  I  would  especially  request  that  you  do  every¬ 
thing  in  your  power  as  representative  of  our  district  to 
favor  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  am  so  firm  in  the  con¬ 
viction  that  this  is  a  just  measure,  and  so  interested  In 
its  success,  that  without  regard  to  party  preferences,  I 
should  refuse  to  support  a  candidate  who  neglected  to 
support  this  bill.  I  thank  you  in  advance  for  any  per¬ 
sonal  attention  that  you  can  give  the  matter,  and  also 
for  the  support  which  I  feel  sure  you  will  give  the 
measure.— Yours  very  truly, 

We  give  these  forms,  which  may  be  copied  or 
Changed.  Do  not  fail, however,  to  write  some  sort  of  a 
letter  to  your  Congressman  and  to  each  of  your  Sen¬ 
ators.  Do  not  wait.  Do  it  now.  Write  three  letters 
at  once  to  each  Senator  and  your  own  man.  Three 
weeks  later  write  again  to  your  Congressman,  and  two 
weeks  later  write  again.  You  cannot  spend  10  cents 
to  better  advantage.  Get  the  neighbors  to  do  the  same 
thing.  Help  stuff  Uncle  Sam’s  mail  nags.  Do  it  nowl 


PREVENTIVES  OF  OAT  SMUT. — I  treated  my  seed 
oats  to  one  ounce  of  formaldehyde  to  10  bushels  of 
oats;  the  result,  not  one  head  of  smut,  while  that  sown 
with  untreated  seed  contained,  I  should  think,  10 
per  cent  of  smut.  I  did  not  lose  one  hair  of  my  head 
by  the  use  of  formaldehyde  (I  am  inclined  to  think 
our  friend  spoken  of  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  bald-headed 
before  he  disinfected).  To  know  how  to  kill  smut  in 
oats  and  scab  in  potatoes  with  sublimate  is  worth 
more  than  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  ever  cost  me,  and  1 
have  taken  it  at  least  25  years.  h.  i.  b. 

Applegate,  N.  Y.  _  __ 
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l  Woman  and  Home  ] 

From  Day  to  Day 


When  all  the  world  is  young,  lad, 

And  all  the  trees  are  green, 

And  every  goose  a  swan,  lad, 

And  every  lass  a  queen; 

Then  hey,  for  boot  and  horse,  lad, 

And  round  the  world  away; 

Young  blood  must  have  It  course,  lad, 
And  every  dog  his  day. 

When  all  the  world  is  old,  lad, 

And  all  the  trees  are  brown, 

And  every  sport  is  stale,  lad, 

And  all  the  wheels  run  down; 

Creep  home  and  take  your  place  there, 
The  spent  and  maimed  among; 

God  grant  you  find  a  face  there 
You  loved  when  you  were  young. 

—Charles  Kingsley. 

* 

At  this  season,  snow  is  often  used  as 
a  substitute  for  ice,  either  in  cooling 
jellies  or  freezing  desserts,  but  it  is  well 
to  remember  that,  for  this  purpose,  the 
snow  should  be  wet,  so  that  it  will  pack 
down  well,  being  sufficiently  saturated  to 
be  as  transparent  as  snow  ice.  For 
freezing,  it  requires  about  tu.e  same  pro¬ 
portion  of  salt  as  ice  does.  It  is  often  a 
convenience  at  this  season  to  cool  jelly 
or  other  dessert  by  packing  with  snow, 
rather  than  standing  it  outside,  where 
it  will  freeze. 

* 

“Why  do  you  feel  sorry  for  people,  and 
say  they  were  good,  just  as  soon  as  they 
are  shut  up  in  boxes  and  put  in  the 
ground?”  asked  one  solemn  small  boy 
with  an  observing  mind.  He  had  no¬ 
ticed  the  pity  and  commendation  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  silent  dead,  to  whom 
earthly  words  matter  nothing,  and 
wished  to  know  why  that  solemn  mys¬ 
tery  so  changed  the  attitude  of  those 
who  had  withheld  words  of  praise  or 
pity  from  the  living.  Why  not  offer 
people  a  share  of  their  epitaphs,  as  well 
as  their  monuments,  while  they  are  still 
living? 

* 

Our  old  friend  Aunt  Rachel,  whose 
bits  of  Everyday  Wisdom  are  familiar  to 
readers  of  this  page,  tells  us  that  it  is 
now  40  years  since  she  began  to  be  an 
occasional  contributor  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Think  of  the  wonderful  changes  in 
housekeeping  methods  during  these  four 
decades!  So  many  labor-saving  devices 
have  become  common  that  woman’s 
work  should  now  be  far  simpler,  but 
with  these  improvements,  our  standard 
of  comfort  has  been  so  greatly  raised 
that  the  present-day  housewife  seems 
more  overworked  than  tlie  woman  who 
leached  ashes  to  make  her  soap,  and 
stitched  not  only  her  own  and  her 
daughter’s  clothes,  but  made  garments 
for  the  men  folks  as  well,  -.11  this  work 
being  done  by  hand.  It  is  indeed  unfor¬ 
tunate  if  we  permit  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices  to  increase  our  work,  rather  than 
to  lessen  it. 

• 

The  woman  who  lias  a  good  jersey 
waist  stored  away  in  her  seven-years’ 
trunk  may  now  bring  it  forth  and  shake 
out  the  moth  balls,  for  fashion  decrees 
that  the  jersey  may  again  be  worn.  We 
saw  a  number  of  these  waists  in  one  of 
the  great  New  York  stores  recently;  in 
shape  and  general  style  they  were  iden¬ 
tical  with  those  worn  about  15  years  ago. 
They  were  all  trimmed  with  braiding 
down  the  front  and  on  the  collar,  the 
sleeves  being  perfectly  plain  and  tight. 
The  waist  was  shaped  in  by  darts  and 
seams,  all  boned,  and  was  pointed  at 
back  and  front,  coming  a  little  below 
the  waist  line.  The  material  was  a 
firm,  close  stockinet,  and  the  price  of  the 
waists  was  $6  each.  We  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  a  revival  of  the  jersey,  for 
fashion  is  returning  to  the  tightest  of 
tight  sleeves,  and  women  must  have 
some  waist  which,  while  following  fash¬ 
ionable  outlines,  still  gives  freedom  to 


the  arms.  Many  of  the  pretty  flannel 
waists  sold  this  Winter  are  so  tight  in 
the  sleeve  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  wearer  to  raise  her  arms,  and 
this  brings  back  sad  recollections  of  the 
days  when  women  had  to  put  their  hats 
on  before  buttoning  their  waists. 

* 

The  English  finger  purses  which  made 
their  appearance  tnis  Winter  are  a  won¬ 
derful  boon  to  careless  women,  who  have 
a  knack  of  sliding  their  purses  out  of 
their  laps,  dropping  the  c  t  of  a  muff, 
and  otherwise  mislaying  them.  The  fin¬ 
ger  purse  is  flat,  with  a  strap  across  its 
back  which,  while  closing  the  flap  of  the 
purse  like  an  envelope,  gives  a  grip 
through  which  the  fingers  are  slipped, 
so  the  owner  may  hold  up  her  gown  or 
carry  small  parcels  without  losing  her 
grip  on  the  purse,  'iney  are  made  of 
leather,  ornamented  with  an  initial  let¬ 
ter  of  metal,  and  are  pretty,  convenient, 
and  a  most  popular  fancy. 

• 

The  sweet-toothed  juveniles  will  be 
much  edified  to  learn  that  Uncle  Sam 
sends  confectionery  to  his  soldiers  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  regular  rations.  One 
New  York  firm  has  shipped  more  than 
60  tons  of  confectionery  to  the  troops 
in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 
during  the  past  year.  This  candy  is  put 
up  in  sealed  one-pound  cans  of  a  special 
oval  shape,  designed  to  fit  the  pocket  of 
a  uniform  coat.  Careful  experiments 
conducted  by  European  governments 
show  that  the  addition  of  candy  and 
chocolate  to  the  ordinary  army  ration  is 
very  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the 
troops.  There  is  dietetic  sense,  as  well 
as  kindliness,  in  Queen  Victoria’s  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  of  sweet  chocolate  to  all  her 

troops  in  South  Africa. 

* 

Glass  is  being  pressed  into  some  novel 
uses  nowadays,  and  one  new  idea  noted 
is  a  glass  washboard.  The  corrugated 
surface  is  made  of  heavy  glass,  with  a 
wooden  frame  around  it,  similar  to  the 
ordinary  metal  utensil.  We  all  know 
the  danger  and  discomfort  caused  by  a 
broken  or  rough  zinc  washboard,  which 
often  causes  ugly  wounds  upon  the 
hands,  as  well  as  lacerating  the  clothes; 
the  glass  utensil  does  away  with  this. 
The  glass  is  very  thick,  and  warranted 
to  withstand  hot  or  cold  water.  If  it 
comes  up  to  the  advantages  it  suggests, 
this  improved  washboard  should  be  a 
very  useful  thing.  After  visiting  a  mod¬ 
ern  hospital,  and  noting  the  use  of  glass, 
which  may  be  readily  sterilized,  in  the 
operating  room,  one  often  wonders 
whether  the  same  material  may  not  be 
used  more  extensively  in  the  kitchen. 


Rural  Recipes. 

SOME  COLD-WEATHER  COOKING  FOR  COUN¬ 
TRY  KITCHENS. 

Variations  in  cooking  the  Winter  sup¬ 
ply  of  meats  are  very  welcome  to  the 
housewife,  and  we  recommend  sau- 
sagettes  as  a  pleasant  change  in  break¬ 
fast  dishes.  Shape  sausage  meat  into 
little  flat  cakes,  no  larger  than  a  50-cent 
piece;  fry  for  10  minutes.  Have  a  nice 
biscuit  dough  ready  and  cut  out  pieces 
with  a  large  biscuit  cutter.  Roll  them 
out  slightly,  lay  a  piece  of  the  cooked 
sausage  on  one  half,  folding  the  other 
half  of  the  biscuit  over,  and  pressing 
down  like  a  turnover.  Bake  15  minutes, 
and  serve  very  hot,  heaped  up  on  a  hot 
platter,  and  covered  with  a  napkin. 

Molasses  doughnuts,  as  given  by  Mrs. 
Lincoln  in  the  American  Kitchen  Maga¬ 
zine,  will  be  found  excellent.  Beat  two 
eggs  slightly,  add  one  cupful  of  granulated 
sugar  and  beat  till  light.  Add  one-half 
cupful  of  molasses,  one  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt. 


and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  ginger.  Dis¬ 
solve  one  level  dessertspoonful  of  soda 
in  one  cup  of  buttermilk,  and  add  it  to 
the  mixture.  If  the  buttermilk  is  sweet 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda  is  sufficient.  Mix 
with  flour  to  make  a  dough  as  soft  as 
can  be  rolled.  Cut  out  and  fry  in  the 
usual  way. 

Mystic  pudding  is  an  old  recipe  from 
Connecticut,  which  differs  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  Indian  pudding.  Boil  one  pint  of 
milk.  Stir  in  four  tablespoonfuls  of  yel¬ 
low  corn  meal  and  cook  10  minutes. 
Cool  it,  add  another  pint  of  cold  milk, 
half  a  cupful  of  molasses,  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  each  of  salt  and  cinnamon, 
half  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  two  well- 
beaten  eggs.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven  for 
two  hours;  at  the  end  of  the  first  half- 
hour  stir  in  one  cupful  of  cold  milk  and 
one  tart  apple  pared,  cored  and  cut  into 
dice.  Serve  with  cream. 

Chestnut  meringue  pie  will  be  a  nov¬ 
elty,  and  we  commend  a  trial  of  it  to 
our  many  friends  now  interested  in 
chestnut  culture.  Snell,  blanch  and  boil 
one  pint  of  chestnuts.  When  soft  and 
mealy,  drain  and  press  through  a  colan¬ 
der;  add  while  hot  a  teaspoonful  of  but¬ 
ter.  Separate  three  eggs;  beat  the  yolks 
with  a  half-cupful  of  sugar  and  add  it  to 
the  chestnuts,  with  a  grain  of  mace  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla;  when  well 
mixed  add  1  y2  cupful  of  milk.  Line  a 
pie  tin  with  pastry,  fill  with  the  mixture 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Use  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  for  a  meringue  and 
put  on  after  the  pie  is  done,  same  as  a 
lemon  custard. 

Schmoren  beef  is  a  foreign  recipe 
which  will  make  an  acceptable  hot  sup¬ 
per  dish  for  a  cold  evening.  On  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  shallow  bakepan  put  a  layer  of 
cold,  boiled,  thin-sliced  potato,  just  one 
layer  deep,  and  line  the  sides  of  the 
pan  with  same.  Into  this  pour  one  pint 
of  finely-chopped  cooked  beef,  in  which 
has  been  mixed  one  table-spoonful  of 
butter,  one  tablespoonful  of  cream,  one 
scant  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  dash  of  pep¬ 
per  and  one  tablespoonful  of  water. 
Cover  with  a  pan  and  set  in  a  hot  oven 
until  boiling  hot,  turn  upside  down  on  a 
platter  and  send  to  the  table. 

Beaten  bread  is  a  variation  of  the  en¬ 
tire  wheat  bread,  which  does  away  with 
the  labor  of  kneading.  Dissolve  one 
cake  of  compressed  yeast  in  one  cupful 
of  warm  water  and  stir  in  one  cupful  of 
whole  wheat  flour  sifted  with  one  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Let  it  stand 
while  you  scald  a  pint  of  milk  to  which 
you  have  added  two  level  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
granulated  sugar.  When  the  milk  is 
scalded  add  a  pint  of  cold  water, 
which  should  make  it  the  right  tempera¬ 
ture  for  mixing.  Add  the  milk  to  the 
sponge  in  the  mixing  bowl  and  sift  in 
gradually  three  pints  of  the  whole  wheat 
flour,  stirring  all  the  while.  It  should 
be  the  thicKest  possible  batter,  and  if  it 
seems  at  all  thin  add  another  cupful  of 
the  flour.  Beat  the  batter  with  a  wooden 
spoon  for  five  minutes,  then  remove  the 
spoon,  sprinkle  the  batter  lightly  with 
one-fourth  of  a  cupful  of  flour,  cover 
snugly  and  let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place 
over  night.  In  the  morning  give  the 
batter  another  two-minute  beating,  di¬ 
vide  it  in  thirds,  turn  into  buttered  pans, 
cover  and  let  it  stand  for  15  minutes; 
then  place  in  a  moderate  oven  and  bake 
for  one  hour.  This  quantity  will  make 
three  good-sized  loaves,  and  must  be 
baked  in  separate  pans,  as  you  cannot 
mold  it  as  tnough  it  had  been  kneaded. 
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Wax 
Candles 


Nothing  else  adds  so  much 
to  the  charm  of  the  drawing 
room  or  boudoir  as  the  softly  radi¬ 
ant  light  from  CORDOVA  Candles. 
Nothing  will  contribute  more  to  the 
artistic  success  of  the  luncheon, 
tea  or  dinner.  The  best  decorative 
candles  for  the  simplest  or  the 
most  elaborate  fund  ion— for  cot¬ 
tage  or  mansion.  Made  in  all  colors 
and  the  most  delicate  tints  by 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
and  sold  everywhere. 


«  & 

price  works  wonders 

It’s  that  (price)  which  makes 
this  shelf-emptying1  so  extraord¬ 
inary — so  unusual  in  opportunity. 

Good  goods  at  lowest  prices 
ever  known — right  now,  too,  when 
it’s  a  rising  market — in  the  face 
of  advancing  values. 

Odd  lots  of  goods — there’s  hard¬ 
ly  a  household  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  reaches  but  what  has 
use  for. 

All-wool  32-inch  neat  dark 
Plaids  15c. 

Splendid  all-wool  36-inch  Dress 
goods  reduced,  25c. 

Odds  of  neat  dark  75c.  silk 
mixed  Dress  goods  35c. 

Broken  lines  75c.  to  $1  Dress 
goods  50c. 

Fine  Black  Dress  goods  ’way 
under  price,  50c. 

Silks  also  suffer  severely — many 
handsome  waist  silks. 

If  any  goods  wanted  now  or 
soon,  for  gowns,  waists,  skirts, 
girls’  school  wear,  investigate  this 
shelf-emptying — and  you’ll  be  in 
line  for  such  saving  as  will  sur¬ 
prise  you. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


Old  Dresses  Made  New. 


EASY  WAY  TO  HAVE  GOOD  CLOTHES 
FOR  LITTLE  MONEY. 

Home  Dyeing  a  Pleasure  with 
Diamond  Dyes. 

There’s  no  easier  way  to  save  expense  than  to 
dye  over  your  dresses,  wraps,  ribbons,  etc.,  with 
Diamond  Dyes.  A  package  costs  but  10  cents, 
yet  it  will  often  save  the  expense  of  a  new  dress 
or  jacket. 

It’s  easy  work  to  use  Diamond  Dyes.  They  are 
prepared  specially  for  home  dyeing,  and  will  dye 
more  goods  for  the  same  money  than  any  other 
dyes. 

Never  use  dyes  that  claim  to  color  all  kinds  of 
material  with  the  same  dye.  Diamond  Dyes  can 
be  depended  upon  to  make  colors  that  will  not 
fade  or  crock. 

Sample  card  of  colors  and  direction  book  for 
home  dyeing  mailed  free  on  request.— Wells,  Rich¬ 
ardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


fiEAMAm  IMPROVED  KNITTER 

.WITH  RIBBING  ATTACHMENT. 

Knits  everything,  from  homespun 
or  factory  yarns, equal  to  hand  knit¬ 
ting.  Cheap,  Practical, Simple. 

f  Illustrated  instruction  teaches 
you  all  aboutit.  Only  machine 
“fde  with  RIBBIN0  ATTACH¬ 
MENT.  Ahead  ofall  competitors. 
—  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mou¬ 

sy  for  agents.  Plain  and  ribbed  samples  free.  Address. 
J.  E.  GEARHART,  CLEARFIELD.  J»AU 
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MONTHLY 


EASILY  EARNED  BY  LADIES,  GIRLS  ami  BOYS 

taking  3  orders  per  day  for  each  of  our  Brands 
of  Soaps,  Perfumes,  etc.  Particulars  &  Catalog 
of  premiums,  Bicycles,  Watches,  ('apes,  ate., 
sent  free.  E.  Parker,  30(1  Cllutou  St.,  Chicago. 


WILL  CARLETON’S 

MAGAZINE 

“Every  Where” 

You  have  all  heard  of  Will 
Cahleton,  the  famous  poet  and 
editor,  author  of  “Farm  Ballads,” 
“  City  Legends,”  etc.  His  Magazine, 
“Every  Where,”  contains  his 
latest  poems,  sketches  and  stories; 
best  of  additional  literature. 

50  Cents  si  Year. 

SPECIAL  Q  Months  Ifl.  If  you  mention 
OFFER:  0  for  IUOi  The  R.  N.-Y. 
EVERY  WHERE  PUB.  CO.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


/' 


AFC 

You  a  Cog  ? 


f  yi.  . 

feel  that  you  are  like  a  cog  in  a  wheel, 
/going  always  but  making  no  progress,! 
I  write  and  learn  ho w  to  prepare  yourself 
fora  really  desirable  position. 

Change  Your  Occupation 

{ We  give  complete  courses  by  mail  in  Electri- 
i  cal,  Mechanical  or  Steam  Engineer-  i 
^ing,  Architectural  or  Mechanical  i 
1  ^Drawing,  Surveying,CivllEngin*y 
L  eerlnjf,  etc.  We  will  advise  you  free. 

The  International  Corres¬ 
pondence  SchoolH, 

Box 


Box  1236,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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A  Honeymoon  With  Three  Bears 

Uncle  Jimmy  Spencer,  an  old  hunter 
of  Powell  Mountain,  has  had  over  80 
years’  experience  as  a  hunter  and  trap¬ 
per  in  the  forests  and  along  the  streams 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  in  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,  and  is  to-day  as 
straight  as  an  arrow  and  as  hardy  as  one 
of  the  mighty  oaks  under  whose 
branches  he  has  slain  hundreds  of  wild 
animals,  and  whose  leafy  umbrage  has 
sheltered  him  from  the  storms  of  Winter 
and  heat  of  Summer.  A  short  time  ago 
I  stopped  a  few  days  with  Uncle  Jimmy 
and,  as  heavy  rains  made  it  impossible 
to  travel,  I  passed  the  time  around  the 
pleasant  fire  of  an  old-fashioned  fire¬ 
place,  listening  to  the  old  hunter’s 
stories  of  his  experiences,  and  making 
mental  notes  of  many  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting.  One  story  which  he  told  of 
his  early  married  life  struck  me  as  par¬ 
ticularly  unique  and  interesting,  and  I 
will  give  it  just  as  it  came  from  the  lips 
of  the  old  man  himself. 

“It  was  ’way  Lack  in  the  early  ’40s, 
when  these  woods  war  alive  with  the 
finest  game  in  the  world,  that  I  settled 
down  on  this  spot.  My  wife  and  I  had 
been  married  only  about  a  week,  and  we 
were  looking  around  for  a  suitable  spot 
on  which  to  build  our  future  home,  it 
is  true  that  I’ve  always  been  a  hunter, 
but,  then,  I  always  had  a  hankering  for 
a  home — some  place  in  which  I  could  de¬ 
pend  upon  comfortable  shelter  and  a 
resting  place  during  warm  weather, 
when  there  was  no  hunting  to  be  done, 
and  during  the  cold  blisis  of  our  moun¬ 
tain  Winters.  Well,  we  arrived  here, 
after  several  days’  search,  and  brought 
with  us  all  our  earthly  possessions, 
which  consisted  of  a  bed  and  bedstead,  a 
few  kitchen  utensils  and  inree  or  four 
split  bottom  chairs.  There  wa’n’t  a 
stove  within  30  miles,  and  for  that  mat¬ 
ter  there’s  not  very  many  much  nearer 
now.  As  soon  as  we  got  here  I  un¬ 
hitched  the  horses  ana  tied  them  up  un¬ 
der  a  tree  and,  while  Nancy  was  getting 
dinner,  I  began  work  in  cutting  down 
trees  with  which  to  build  our  cabin.  By 
the  evening  of  the  second  day  i  had  cut 
enough  logs  to  make  a  small,  one- 
roomed  cabin  as  a  beginning.  The  next 
morning  I  started  out  on  a  hunt  for 
fresh  meat,  thinking  that  I  would  be 
able  to  get  a  deer  in  the  course  of  an 
hour;  but,  somehow,  tne  deer  seemed 
mighty  wild,  and  I  didn’t  get  a  shot  for 
a  couple  of  hours  after  I  left  camp,  when 
I  knocked  over  a  fine  doe.  As  soon  as 
possible  I  was  on  my  way  back  with  the 
deer  swung  over  my  shoulders  and  along 
I  went  leisurely  until  I  got  within  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  of  camp,  when 
I  heard  somebody  screaming  and  yelling 
for  me.  I  listened  only  long  enough  to 
find  out  that  the  screaming  came  from 
the  camp,  when  I  dropped  the  doe  and 
broke  into  a  run,  and  it  didn’t  take  me 
long  to  reach  camp,  I  tell  you,  and  what 
do  you  suppose  I  found  when  I  got 
there?  It  was  a  comical  sight;  and  if  I 
hadn’t  been  afraid  that  something  seri¬ 
ous  might  happen  I'd  a  had  to  lay  down 
and  laugh.  There  was  the  camp,  sure 
enough,  and  there  were  two  big  black 
bears  right  in  the  middle  of  it,  but  where 
the  dickens  was  Nancy?  The  darned 
bears  was  a  upsetting  everything  and 
pokin’  their  noses  into  every  corner  of 
the  sled.  One  of  ’em  tossed  up  a  bed- 
quilt  and  it  fell  over  the  head  of  the 
other,  an’  then  there  was  a  scramble  to 
git  out.  Both  of  the  bears  was  enjoyin’ 
their  fun.  Then  one  of  them  knocked  a 
basket  out  of  the  sled  and,  as  it  went 
rollin’  down  hill,  the  other  ran  after  it 
an’  hit  it  a  clip,  knockin’  the  basket  10 
feet  into  the  bush,  spatterin’  eggs  all 
’round.  About  this  time  I  saw  that  thar 
was  somethin’  up  in  the  tree  close  by  the 
sled,  and  that  somethin’  looked  to  me 
very  much  like  a  badly  skeered  woman. 
I  didn’t  have  ter  look  a  second  time,  for 
the  object  give  a  scream  and  yelled: 
‘Hurry  up,  Jim,  there’s  a  big  bear  climb¬ 
in’  up  the  tree.’ 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 


"Sure  enough,  just  then  I  saw  the  big 
black  head  of  a  tremendous  bear  just 
risin’  ’bove  the  limb  away  out  on  which 
Nancy  was  a  settin’  holdin’  on  an’  yellin’ 
like  a  house  afire.  I  soon  got  a  bead  on 
the  bear’s  head,-  an’  shot  him  an’  down 
he  tumbled.  The  bear  wa’n’t  killed,  but 
he  was  hurt  too  bad  to  get  away,  and 
I  turned  my  attention  to  the  others. 
There  wa’n’t  no  breech-loaders  in  them 
days,  an’  I  had  to  reload  my  gun,  which 
it  didn’t  take  me  long  to  do.  When  I 
had  rammed  home  the  bullet  and  primed 
the  gun  I  took  aim  at  one  of  the  bears 
on  the  ground  and  let  him  have  it,  but 
I  must  have  been  a  little  excited,  I  guess, 
for  I  only  shot  off  the  end  of  his  nose. 
The  bear  give  a  roar  of  rage  an’  pain  an’ 
come  gallopin’  right  at  me,  an’  I  didn’t 
have  time  to  reload  or  git  out  of  the  way, 
an’  as  the  bear  got  on  his  hind  feet  right 
in  front  of  me  I  took  him  a  whack  on  the 
head  an’  knocked  him  down  on  all  fours, 
but  he  was  up  quick  as  litnin’  an’  at  me 
again.  I  give  him  a  ripper  over  the 
eyes  an’  he  struck  me  a  belt  on  the  side 
which  nearly  knocked  the  wind  out  of 
me.  Just  then  old  Caesar,  my  dog,  who 
had  been  out  huntin’  on  his  own  hook, 
come  runnin’  through  the  brush  an’  with 
a  yell  caught  the  bear  by  a  hind  leg. 
Olu  Caesar,  mebby,  saved  me  from  gif¬ 
tin'  wiped  out,  for  it  give  me  a  minit’s 
time — just  enough  to  inrow  in  a  charge 
of  powder  an’  drop  in  a  wet  bullet,  with¬ 
out  waddin’.  I  throwed  open  the  pan 
an’  dropped  in  a  few  grains  of  powder 
an’  brought  the  gun  to  my  face  just  as 
the  third  bear  come  up  to  his  comrade’s 
assistance.  One  good  shot  behind  the 
foi’eleg  an’  he  was  my  meat.  By  this 
time  the  bear  Caesar  had  tackled  had 
knocked  the  old  dog  10  feet  away  an’ 
was  cornin’  agin.  We  had  skirmished, 
fust  an’  last,  over  considerable  groun’, 
an'  when  the  bear  come  up  I  found  my¬ 
self  in  front  of  the  fire  Nancy  had  built 
before  the  bears  chased  her  up  the  tree. 
In  less’n  a  second  I  had  a  firebrand  in 
my  hand,  an’  when  the  bear  got  up  I 
just  jammed  that  hot  brush  into  his 
face.  Jerusalem,  jimminy!  how  that 
bear  did  growl  an'  sneeze!  He’d  got  it 
hot,  an’  it  must  have  burnt  him  bad,  for 
he  laid  down  an’  rolled  over  an’  over 
an’  yelled  an’  whined  while  ole  Cese 
chawed  him,  first  on  one  leg  an’  then  on 
the  t’other.  Of  course  I  didn’t  wait  to  see 
how  it  would  wind  up  between  ’em,  but 
began  to  load  my  gun  as  fast  as  I 
could.  Before  I  was  done,  howsomever, 
Nancy  jumped  down  out  of  the  tree  an’ 
picked  up  the  ax,  an’  Great  Scott!  how 
that  woman  did  light  into  that  bear! 
She  hit  him  over  the  head  an’  then 
whacked  him  on  the  foreleg,  nearly  cut- 
tin’  it  off;  an’  then  she  hit  him  on  the 
neck,  an’  I  do  believe  if  I  hadn’t  yelled 
to  her  to  stop  she’d  have  made  sausage 
meat  of  him  before  she’d  have  let  up. 
She  was  the  maddest  woman  I  ever  saw, 
an’  I  really  believe  if  I  had  joked  her 
then  ’bout  bein’  so  badly  skeered  she’d 
have  given  me  a  lick  or  two,  wouldn  t 
you.  Mother?”  said  Uncle  Jimmy,  turn¬ 
ing  toward  the  old  lady,  who  laughed 
and  replied: 

“Now,  Father,  I  thought  you  promised 
never  to  tell  that  story  again.” 

“Well,  I  won’t,”  said  the  old  man. 
“Well,  there  were  three  bears,  all  of  ’em 
dead;  but  you  should  -ave  seen  the  muss 
things  were  in.  There  wa’n’t  a  bedquilt 
in  the  lot  big  enough  to  cover  old  Caesar, 
an’  beside,  the  bears  had  knocked  and 
banged  most  everything  else  into  smith¬ 
ereens.  We  had  to  make  tue  best  of  it, 
though,  an’  so  we  went  to  work  an’ 
skinned  an’  dressed  the  bears  an’  the 
doe,  which  I  had  brung  in,  an’  hung  ’em 
up  in  the  trees.  We  then  got  supper  an’ 
went  to  bed  in  the  sle~,  after  buildin’  up 
a  big  fire.  In  a  couple  of  days  after  the 
rumpus  we  had  finisned  our  cabin  an’ 
moved  in,  after  which  Nancy  began  to 
feel  safe,  but  it  was  a  mighty  long  time 
before  Mother  could  bear  to  hear  any¬ 
thing  said  about  our  first  day  in  camp.” 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 


A  Crop  of  Boys  and  Girls. 

To  have  a  family  and  no  means  of  sup 
port  is  a  serious  predicament,  says  E.  S. 
Martin,  in  Harper’s  Magazine,  and  it  is 
not  bettered  by  the  fact  that  the  family 
i3  large.  A  family  with  a  bad  physical 
or  mental  inheritance,  or  in  the  hands  of 
incompetent  parents,  is  not  likely  to  be 
a  blessing  or  a  valuable  asset  in  the 
world.  But  a  family  of  well-born  chil¬ 
dren,  committed  to  parents  who  appre¬ 
ciate  their  charge  and  are  equal  to  it,  is 
one  of  the  very  best  things  going.  The 
very  best  and  most  important  thing  in 
the  world  is  folks.  Without  them  the 
world  would  be  a  mere  point  in  space, 
and  of  no  account,  except  as  a  balance 
weight.  All  that  ails  the  world  as  it  is, 
is  a  shortage  of  folks  of  the  right  qual¬ 
ity.  Of  everything  else  there  is  enough 
to  go  around.  Consequently,  the  most 
valuable  gift  that  can  come  to  earth 
through  man  is  rightly  constituted  chil¬ 
dren.  Beside  them  all  other  forms  of 
wealth  are  defective. 

Can  there  be  any  question,  then,  that 
to  accumulate  a  reasonable  number  of 
children  is  better  worth  one’s  while  than 
to  accumulate  an  unreasonable  amount 
of  money?  Not  a  bit;  and  yet  the 
world  is  full  of  ignorants  whose  ideal  ol 
the  condition  of  happiness  is  to  have  a 
very  large  fortune  and  a  very  small  fam 
ily.  To  such  persons  to  raise  more  than 
two  children  seems  a  flight  in  the  face 
of  Providence,  and  a  reckless  preference 
for  the  poorhouse  as  the  refuge  of  one’s 
declining  days.  Great  is  prudence;  but 
it  is  worth  remembering  that  there  are 
chances  of  raising  too  few  children  as 
well  as  too  many,  and  while  it  is  an  em¬ 
barrassment  to  have  a  young  family  on 
one’s  hands  and  run  out  of  funds,  it  is 
also  an  embarrassment  to  find  one’s  self 
past  middle  life  and  fairly  in  funds,  but 
short  of  children.  The  man  who  has  ex 
ercised  such  discretion  as  to  reach  thi 
age  of  50  without  having  any  children  tc 
fall  back  on  has  probably,  if  he  has  any 
sense,  passed  the  period  when  he  ad 
mires  his  own  prudence,  and  has  come 
to  think  of  himself  as  one  who  has 
wasted  his  opportunities. 


Both  Cold  and  Heat, 

in  refrigerating  rooms  and  ovens,  are 
used  in  testing 

ELGIN 

Ruby  Jeweled  Watches, 

and  they  are  required  to  stand  both 
heat  and  cold  without  varying  in  their 
time  telling  before  they  are  placed 
upon  the  market.  All  jewelers  sell 
The  Elgin.  Ask  yours  why  it  is  the 
best  watch. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  ha s  the  word" Elgin" 
engraved  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed. 

Our  new  booklet,  “The  Ways  of  a 
Watch”  is  sent  free  on  request. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  111. 


DDflUfM’C  Bronchial 
DlfUlnrll  O  Troches 

(Made  only  by  John  I.  Brown  &  Son,  Boston.) 

give  instant  relief  in 

Hoarseness 


/^ET  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top” 
^  and  “  pearl  glass  ”  lamp- 
chimneys  ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass,  tough  against 
heat ;  they  do  not  break  in 
use  ;  they  do  from  accident. 

They  are  clear,  transparent, 
not  misty.  Look  at  your 
chimney.  How  much  of  the 
light  is  lost  in  the  fog  ? 

Be  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more. 

Our  “Index”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER. 


With  energy . 


RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE. 


FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

This  set  of  five  patriotic  songs,  words 
and  music,  with  accompaniment,  complete. 
Send  us  your  request  on  a  postal  card; 
write  your  name  and  address  very  plainly; 
give  street  and  number,  it  a  city;  give 
county,  if  a  small  town. 

Address  T  HE  PISO  COMPANY, 

Warren,  Penn’a, 


WAIUH  AND  CHAIN  HJH  UNt  DAY’S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  gee  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  se.ling 
IK  doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 
.large  Premium  List  No  money  required. 
BLUINE  CO.  500  Concord  Junction,  mass. 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
The  Rural  Nkw-Yobkek,  one  year,  for  #1.66. 


The  Singer  No.  24. 


Sold  on  Instalments. 


AUTOHATIC  CHAIN-STITCH. 

The  general  advantages  of  this  type  of  machine  for 
family  sewing  comprise  greatest  ease  and  quietness  of 
operation,  simplicity  of  construction  and  the  elasticity 
of  the  single  thread  seam.  When  needle  is  threaded 
the  machine  is  ready,  the  stitch  requiring  neither  bobbin 
nor  shuttle.  The  thread  is  taken  from  one  spool  and  is 
so  interwoven  and  twisted  that  seam  cannot  rip  unless 
its  finished  end  be  unlocked.  When  this  is  done,  the 
entire  length  of  thread  can  be  quickly  withdrawn  without 
Injury  to  the  fabric. 

Every  genuine  machine  carries  the  trade-mark. 

You  can  try  one  Free.  Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


SINGER  SEWING-MACHINES  ARE  MADE  AND  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

OFFICES  IN  EVERY  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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new-yorker: 


January  20 


MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Fancy  lettuce 
Is  in  good  demand,  but  medium  grades  are 
very  dull.  Cucumbers  are  quiet  and  fairly 
steady.  Radishes  are  more  plentiful.  To¬ 
matoes  steady. 

EGGS.— Prices  have  dropped  four  cents 
and  may  go  lower.  The  highest  quotation 
for  prime  western  is  20  cents.  Poor  quali¬ 
ties  are  irregular,  and  movements  of  re¬ 
frigerator  stock  slow. 

POTATOES.— State  and  Western  are  in 
fair  demand  with  a  few  fancy  lots  reaching 
$2,  but  this  price  is  exceptional,  and  most 
of  the  business  ranges  between  $1.62  and 
$1.87.  Sweet  potatoes  are  dull. 


Greening,  average,  prime . 2  00  @2  50 

Inferior,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Grapes,  West’n  N.  Y.,  Catawba, 

4-lb.  basket  .  6  @  10 

Black,  per  4-lb.  basket .  5  ©  8 

In  bulk,  per  lb .  %@  % 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy, 

large  varieties,  per  bbl . 6  50  ©8  00 

Cape  Cod,  Early  Black,  bbl.. 5  50  ©7  00 

Cape  Cod,  defective . . 4  50  @5  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 5  50  ©6  00 

Jersey,  fancy,  per  crate . 1  85  @2  00 

Jersey,  p’r  to  p’m,  per  crate.. 1  60  ©1  75 
Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart...  50  @  75 

FEED. 

City  bran  . 17  00@17  50 

Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton.. 16  75©17  00 

To  arrive,  bulk . 16  50®17  00 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  ton... 17  00®20  50 

Sharps,  per  ton . 17  00®20  00 

Red  Dog  . 18  50@20  00 

Mixed  feed,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton... 18  0Q®19  15 
Linseed  oil  meal  to  arr.  &  spot. 27  50©  — 

Cake  . 27  25@27  50 

Cottonseed  meal  . 26  00®  — 


GRAIN. 


DRESSED  POULTRY.— The  market  gen¬ 
erally  is  unsatisfactory.  There  is  a  little 
call  for  fancy  scalded  chickens  and  heavy 
fowls,  but  such  grades  are  scarce.  Fancy 
young  turkeys  sell  fairly  well,  but  mixed 
weights  and  irregular  qualities  of  both 
chickens  and  turkeys  are  dull  and  greatly 
neglected.  Ducks  and  geese  are  plenty. 

FRUITS.— The  apple  market  is  firm.  Re¬ 
ceipts  are  light  and  stocks  cleaned  out 
promptly.  Most  of  the  grapes  offered  are 
very  poor  and  sell  at  low  figures.  Cran¬ 
berries  are  firm.  The  stock  on  hand  is 
light  and  there  is  a  fair  demand,  with  an 
upward  tendency  in  price.  Southern  straw¬ 
berries  show  irregular  quality  and  trade 
is  quiet. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  weak  and  %  cent 
lower.  Michigan  reports  state  that  there 
is  little  chance  of  even  a  fair  crop  in  that 
State  the  coming  season,  on  account  of 
damage  done  by  freezing  and  thawing  and 
by  Hessian  flies.  Corn  is  firm  and  trade 
fairly  active.  Trade  in  oats  is  light,  and 
some  grades  scarce  at  an  advance  of  % 
cent.  Offerings  of  rye  are  small  and  prices 
steady.  But  little  feeding  barley  is  being 
offered.  Grain  for  malting  is  held  at  two 
to  three  cents  above  exporters’  limit. 
Buckwheat  flour  and  grain  are  in  light  de¬ 
mand. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  January  13,  1900. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  West’n,  extras,  lb.. 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

State,  extras  . 

State,  firsts  . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

June,  extras  . 

June,  firsts  . 

Held,  thirds  to  seconds . 

State  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fresh  finest  . 

Half  firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Tubs,  seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Firkins,  finest  . 

Firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 

Western,  imitation,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Low  grades  . 

Factory,  June,  finest . 

Factory,  held  thirds  to  firsts.. 

Factory,  fresh,  extra . 

Factory,  fresh,  firsts . 

Factory,  held,  low  grades . 

Rolls  . 


—  @  30 
28  @  29 


26  @  27 
23  ©  25 

27  @  28 
25  @  26 
22  @  24 
20  @  21 


CHEESE, 
small, 


State,  full  cream, 

made,  fancy  . 

Small,  Nov.,  finest . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair — 
Large,  Fall  made,  fancy.. 

Large,  Nov.,  choice . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair — 
Light  skims,  small  choice 
Light  skims,  large  choice 
Part  skims,  small,  prime. 
Part  skims,  large,  prime. 
Part  skims,  fair  to  good.. 

Part  skims,  common . 

Full  skims  . 


Fall 


20  @  21 
16  @  18 
16VM 


12%@  13 


12 

11%  « 
11  6 
12%  G 
11%G 


12% 

11% 

11% 

13 

12 


U%@  11% 


10  @ 

11 

10%@ 

10% 

9%@ 

9% 

9%@ 

10 

9  @ 

9% 

7%@ 

8% 

5%@ 

6% 

4  © 

6 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 
State,  Pa.,  and  nearby,  average, 

best,  per  doz . 

Western,  fresh-gathered,  prime. 
Fresh-gathered,  fair  to  good.. 

Baltimore  &  D.  C.,  prime . 

South’n,  fresh-gathered,  choice. 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Western  &  Southern,  poor  to 

good  . 4 

Refrigerator,  early  packed,  lsts. 

Fall  packed,  per  doz . 

Good,  30-doz.  case . 3 

Prime  to  fair,  30-doz.  case — 2 
Limed  eggs,  prime,  per  doz...... 

Fair  to  good . 

FRUIT— DRIED. 


20  ©  — 


18 

19 

18 


20 

15 

90 

70 


20 

19 

20 
19 


@4  80 
@  14 


12  © 


16 

05 

75 

14 

13 


Apples,  extra  fancy . 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . 

Prime  . 

Low  grades  . 

Chops  . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Sun-dried,  quarters  . 

Sun-dried,  sliced  . . 

Apricots,  boxes,  per  lb . 

Bags,  per  lb  . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  boxes. 

Bags  . 

Peeled,  per  lb . 

Raspberries  . 


10  @  11% 
S%@  9% 

7%@  8% 

7  ' 

5 


7% 

6% 


1%@  1% 

1%@  1% 
5%@  6 

5  ©  6 


13%G 
13  G 
8%G 
8 


18 

15 

10 

9% 


.  17  @  25 

.  13  @  13% 

FRUIT— GREEN. 

Apples,  King,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Winesap  &  York,  per  bbl . 2  50  @3  50 

Spy,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Spitz,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 2  00  @4  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 2  00  @3  60 

Baldwin,  per  d.-h.  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Greening,  ice  house,  per  d.-h. 
bbl....?.  . 3  00  @3  60 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator . 

No.  2  delivered . 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  . 

No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat. 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered . 

No.  2  in  elevator . 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat.... 
No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat.... 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

No.  3  white . 

No.  2  white  clipped . 

No.  3  white  clipped . 

No.  2  mixed . 

No.  3  mixed . 

Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf. 
No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y... 
State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track.. 

Rye  flour,  fair  to  choice . 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c. 

i.  f.,  N.  Y . 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y . 


72 

73 


32 


80%' 

76  ' 

40%' 

39%' 

41%' 

42  ' 

31%' 

31%' 

32  ©  — 
31%®  - 
29%®  - 
28%@  - 
50%  @  - 
59%  @  — 
56  ®  — 
3  25  @3  60 

49  ®  54 
43%®  44 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less. 


Hay,  No.  1 .  80  ©  82 

No.  2  . . .  75  ©  77 

No.  3  .  67  ©  72 

Clover  .  70  @  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  75  ©  77% 

Straw,  rye,  long .  60  ©  75 

Oat  .  40  ©  45 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Calves,  veals  .  5  ®  8% 

Lower  grades  .  3  ©  — 

Lambs  .  5%©  6% 

Sheep  .  3  ©  4% 


MEAT— COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  ©  9% 

Common,  per  lb .  5  ©  7 

Barnyards,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

“Spring”  or  Winter,  lambs,  ea.  5  00@10  00 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  8  ©  12 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  6%@  6% 

Medium,  per  lb .  6%@  6 

Heavy,  per  lb .  4%©  5 

Tenderloins,  fresh,  per  lb .  17  ©  18 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  8%@  9 

Fowls,  per  lb .  10  ©  10% 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6  @  6% 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  ©  9 

Ducks,  per  pair .  40  ©  60 

Geese,  per  pair .  90  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  ©  25 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 


Dry  Packed. 

Turkeys,  nearby,  fancy,  lb . 

Nearby,  good  to  prime . 

Ohio  &  Mich.,  fancy . 

Ohio  &  Mich.,  fair  to  good 

Other  Western  young  hens, 

fancy  . 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  lb . 

Phila.,  mixed  weights . 

Pa.,  mixed  wghts,  dry-picked. 

Pa.  mixed  weights,  scalded _ 

Chickens,  Western,  dry-picked, 

fancy  . 

Western,  scalded,  fancy . 

Western,  poor  . 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large,  lb. 

Phila.,  medium  weights . 

Phila.,  small  and  slips . 

Western,  large  . 

Ducks,  nearby,  prime . 

Western,  prime  . 

Western,  poor  . 

Geese,  nearby,  prime . 

Western,  prime  . 

Western,  poor  . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

per  doz . 

Dark,  per  doz . 

Culls,  per  doz . 


11%@  12 


9%@  10% 


10%@  11 
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2  75  @3  00 
50  ©  75 
50  @1  00 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  Bermuda,  prime,  bbl. 4  00  @5  50 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  bbl . 1  75  @1  90 

L.  I.,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

State  &  Western,  per  ISO  lbs...l  50  ©2  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Sweets,  Jersey,  per  cloth  top, 

per  bbl . 2  75  @3  25 

Sweets,  Jersey,  yellow,  per 

d.-h.  bbl . 2  50  ©3  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  7  @  12 

Beets,  nearby,  per  bbl .  75  @  90 

Carrots,  nearby,  washed,  bbl...l  00  @1  25 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  per  bbl . 1  00  ©4  00 

California,  per  case . 2  25  @2  50 

Fla.,  per  half-bbl.  basket .  —  @2  50 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . 2  50  @5  00 

Cabbages,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 4  00  @5  00 

State,  per  100 .  5  00@10  00 

Celery,  per  dozen  roots .  20  @  70 

Chickory,  N.  Or.,  per  bbl . 4  00  @6  00 

Egg  plants,  Havana,  per  bbl — 2  00  @3  00 

Fla.,  per  %-bbl  box . 1  50  @2  50 

Escarole,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl. 4  00  @6  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  60  ©  90 

Lettuce,  Fla.,  per  %-bbl.  basket.  75  @2  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 2  00  ©3  00 

Okra,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 3  00  @4  00 

Havana,  per  carrier . 3  00  @3  50 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  —  @2  50 

Havana,  per  crate .  —  @2  50 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  bag...l  00  @1  25 

White,  per  bag . 1  25  @2  25 

Yellow,  per  bag . 1  00  @1  50 

State  &  Western,  yellow,  bbl.l  25  @1  50 

Red,  per  bbl . 1  12  @1  37 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Red,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 


Peas,  Fla.,  per  basket . 1  00  ©4  00 

Cal.,  per  flat  case . 1  60  @1  76 


Peppers,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  00  @2  50 

Havana,  per  carrier . 1  00  ®1  50 

Parsnips,  nearby,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  case . 2  50  @3  00 

Romaine,  N.  Or.,  per  bbl . 3  00  @4  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  50  ©  75 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Fla.,  white,  per  bushel  crate..  75  @1  00 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  75  @2  00 

Baltimore  &  Wash.,  per  bbl..l  00  @1  37 
String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  crate.l  50  @3  00 

Wax,  per  crate . 1  50  @3  50 

Turnips,  Russia,  Canada,  bbl..  80  @  90 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  60  @  80 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  00  @1  50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz .  60  ©  75 

Fair  to  good,  per  doz .  20  ©  40 

Inferior,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  75 

No.  2,  per  doz .  25  ©  75 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  lb..  10  ©  35 

Tomatoes,  per  lb .  5  ©  15 

Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches . 1  50  ©2  50 

Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches — 1  00  @3  50 


BUSINESS  BITS. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Subscriber*  who  kin  somethin*  to  sell 
or  buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  In¬ 
vited  te  make  their  case  known  In  this 
column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants  will 
also  be  Inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be 
four  cent*  a  word,  each  Insertion;  cash 
should  accompany  the  order.  This  column 
will  make  and  save  money  for  the  fanners 
who  use  It  and  watch  It. 


For  Salk. — McLain’s  Victor  two-horse 

Horse  Power  and  Feed  Grinder.  Never  used;  in  per¬ 
fect  order.  Will  sell  cheap.  Box 312.  Elyria,  Ohio. 


258  Acres  for  Sale  in  the  Chattanooga 
Fruit  District  Good  improvements;  choice  fruits; 
good  water;  near  school,  post- office  and  Railroad; 
Northern  Settlement.  E.  F.  WE  TMORE.  Ogden,  Tenn 


Michigan  Farm,  of  80  acres,  for  sale. 

30  improved,  10  slashing,  balance  good  Beech  and 
Maple  timber.  Sugar  bush  will  hang  about  800 
buckets.  Good  buildings,  convenient  to  city  and 
markets.  FRANK  WANDERER,  Ludington,  Mason 
County,  Box  215,  Mich. 


Readers  who  evaporate  maple  sap  for 
syrup  or  sugar  will  be  interested  in  the 
evaporators  made  by  the  McLane-Schanck 
Hardware  Co.,  Linesville,  Pa.  They  will 
send  particulars  to  anyone  inquiring 
about  them. 

The  weeder  is  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  every  year,  and  justly  so.  No 
other  one  tool  of  equal  expense,  probably, 
saves  so  much  labor  and  benefits  a  crop  in 
so  many  ways.  Of  course,  there  have  been 
improvements  made  in  weeders  from  time 
to  time,  since  the  original  was  first  brought 
to  the  attention  of  cultivators  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.  The  flat  upper  portion  of  tooth, 
giving  yielding  motion,  and  round  lower 
part,  where  it  stirs  the  ground,  is  an  ex¬ 
clusive  feature  of  the  Success  weeder,  and 
has  made  it  exceedingly  popular.  It  is 
made  by  D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Sons,  Box  805, 
York,  Pa. 

Time  and  experience  have  demonstrated 
beyond  question  that  dishorning  cattle  is 
not  only  a  most  humane  practice,  but  is 
also  highly  profitable  to  the  owner  of  the 
stock.  The  best  authorities  now  endorse 
dishorning,  and  it  is  practiced  to-day  in  all 
the  experiment  stations  and  prize  dairy 
herds  of  the  country.  Probably  no  one 
had  more  to  do  with  bringing  this  about 
than  the  late  A.  C.  Brosius,  of  Cochran- 
ville,  Pa.  Early  methods  of  dishorning 
were  both  crude  and  painful.  Mr.  Brosius 
invented  a  dishorner  which  he  patented  in 
1892,  which  has  a  quick  powerful  action  and 
makes  a  clean,  smooth  cut.  The  cutting 
edges  of  the  blade  are  applied  to  four  sides 
of  the  horn  simultaneously,  obviating  en¬ 
tirely  the  cruel  and  painful  operation  of 
the  straight,  rotary  or  shear  principle 
knives,  which  always  result  in  more  or 
less  crushing  or  bruising.  A  cata¬ 
logue  describing  this  invention,  and  giving 
the  opinion  of  leading  experiment  station 
workers  and  cattlemen  in  regard  to  dis¬ 
horning,  will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  ad¬ 
dressing  A.  C.  Brosius,  Cochranville,  Pa., 
and  mentioning  this  paper. 


CATARRH  CAN  BE  CURED. 

Catarrh  Is  a  kindred  ailment  of  consumption,  long 
considered  incurable;  and  yet  there  is  one  remedy 
that  will  positively  cure  catarrh  in  any  of  its  stages 
For  many  years  this  remedy  was  used  by  the  late 
Dr.  Stevens,  a  widely  noted  authority  on  all  diseases 
of  the  throat  and  lungs.  Having  tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring 
to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  sufferers  from  Catarrh.  Asthma,  Consumption, 
and  nervous  diseases,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French 
or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and 
using.  Sent  by  mail  by  addressing,  with  stamp, 
naming  this  paper.  W.  A.  Noyes,  920  Powers  Block, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IN 


and  how  to  gretit  is  told  in  CrLEAKIN  C*8  IN  BEE 
^  ^  ^  CULTURE,  a  handsome  illustrated  semi-monthly 
magaxiifte^ employing  the  best  experts  on  the  subject.  Sample  and 
valuable  book  on  Bees  and  Bee  Keepers’  Supplies  free  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper.  The  A.  I.  KOOt  COi  Medina*  O* 


COX-COCK  &  MORDEN , 

Leading  Live-Stock  Auctioneers, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  Sales  handled  any  part  of 
Canada  or  United  States.  Terms  moderate.  You 
will  make  money  by  employing  them. 


JELLIFFE.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES : 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

■  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

1  Calves, 

I  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Spring  Lambs, 

|  Live  Quail. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS. 

Fine  Large  Birds.  Toms,  $3:  $4.50  a  pair;  $6  a  trio 
GUY  C.  TENNY,  Davison,  Mich. 

I A/r  PAY  818  A  WEEK  AND  EXPENSES  TO 
ML  MEN  WITH  RIGS  TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 
POULTRY  COMPOUND.  SEND  STAMP. 
JAVELLE  MFG.  CO.,  DEPT.  26,  PARSONS,  KANS. 

Do  you  want  to  go  South  ?  If  so, 
write  to-day  for  our  Journal,  free. 
It  tells  you  about  our  great  Chi- 
cora  Colony  and  the  finest  of  land 
for  trucking,  fruit  and  stock  rais¬ 
ing  ;  the  land  of  figs  and  tea. 
Land  $5  per  acre.  Houses  built 
and  sold  on  $5  monthly  payments. 
Cheap  excursions  weekly.  D.  L. 
Risley,  211  South  Tenth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PHD  QAI  C~ Thriving,  long-established  Nursery, 
lUn  CALL  Fruit  and  Berry  business.  27  acres, 
highly  cultivated.  Beautiful  home.  Address 

Mrs.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


MISSOURI  FARMSGF0R  SALE. 

1  have  a  large  list  of  farms  for  sale  in  Vernon  and 
Bates  counties  at  $15  to $30  per  acre;  nice  lying  coun¬ 
try;  just  as  good  as  Iowa  or  Illinois;  good  corn  and 
grass  land;  good  fruit  country:  healthy  climate; 
good  water.  Am  a  farmer,  born  in  Fulton  Co.,  Ill., 
and  lived  38  years  near  Prairie  City,  la.  Come  to  my 
house,  and  buy  or  not;  it  will  cost  you  nothing  while 
here,  and  will  sell  you  land  at  owners’ prices.  For 
price-list  and  particulars  write,  mentioning  this 
paper,  to 

A.  E.  WILSON,  Stotesbury,  Vernon  Co.,  Mo. 


ROCKY  MT.  EVERGREENS~?X7i2wS‘.'£i 


CEMETERY.  Four  Blue  Spruce,  15  Inches,  for  $1.50; 
four  20-inch  for  $2.60;  ten  two-year  old,  for  25  cents  in 
postage.  100  two-year  old  for  $2,  all  delivered  EX¬ 
PRESS  PREPAID.  Catalogue  of  HARDY  NURSERY 
STOCK,  with  colored  and  photo-plates  FREE.  Our 
stock  all  upon  HARDY  ROOTS;  none  Injured  by 
Winter  of  '93  and  '99.  GARDNER  &  SON,  Osage 
Nurseries,  117  Seventh  Street,  Osage,  la. 


“EVERYTHING  FOR  EVERYBODY.”  CATA- 
logue,  450  pages,  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents  for  post¬ 
age,  or  names  of  ttve  or  more  heads  of  families  who 
may  be  interested.  Mention  this  paper.  PATRONS 
SUPPLY  HOUSE,  50  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Brass  Band 

Instrument*.  Drums,  Uniforms 
<k  Supplies.  Write  for  catalog.  445 
illustrations.  FREE;  it  gives  Mu¬ 
sic  and  Instructions  for  New  Hands. 

LYON  &  HEALY, 

30  Adams  Ht,  CHICAGO. 
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ONLY  TOOLS  YOU  NEED. 


We  have  on  han  d  25  000 ^squa 


BRAND 


= 
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mares - 

NEW  STEEL  ROOFING.  Sheets  either 
flat,  corrugated  or  "V”  crimped.  0  a  w  p 
Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet  \  I.  I  Q 

or  100  square  feet .  ^  * 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer 
is  required  to  lay  this  roofing.  Y  e  furnish 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  ana 
nails  to  lay  it,  without  additional  charge. 

Write  for  our  free  catalogue  No.  57  , 

of  general  merchandise  bought  by  us  at 

S ‘'‘OCR  PKpCKS^RK1  ONKdULFOF  OTHERS." 

Chicagohousewreckingco. 

W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


There  Can  Be  But  OjME  Best. 


♦  Worthington,  Minn.,  June  12th,  1899. 
t  L.  B.  SILVER  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

t  Gentlemen:— My  O.  I.  C.  brood  sows  (purchased  from  you)  will 

;  weigh  upward  of  700  lbs.,  in  breeding  condition  now;  11  and  12  pigs  by 

♦  their  sides.  I  think  my  O.  I.  C.’s  first-class.  They  take  first  premiums 
t  over  all  breeds  wherever  shown.  Respectfully  yours,  WILSON  AGER. 


the  FACT  /  \  r  s  '! 

THAT  THIS  -  -  U.  JL.  VJ’S 
ARE  LESS  LIABLE  TO 
DISEASE  is  Attracting 
Widespread  ATTENTION. 
HOGS  are  HIGHER.  Get 
Ready  for  the  BOOM  by 
Breeding  NOW.  We  Send 
a  Sample  Pair  op  Ocr - 

FAMOUS  O.I.C.  HOGS 

ONI  TIME,  and  Allow  You 
AGENCY  if  YOU  WRITE  f 
PROMPTLY,  TWO  of  j 
These  FAMOUS  HOGS  I 
Weighed  2,806  Lbs.  Write  t 
To-day.  L.  B.  SILVER  CO.,  \ 

135  Gbakd  Arcade,  Cleveland,  O.  f 
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Publisher's  Desk. 


For  several  months  past  we  have  been 
paying  club  raisers  liberal  commissions, 
and  have  not  given  any  extra  prizes.  On 
this  plan,  each  agent  was  rewarded  for 
just  the  amount  of  work  actually  turned 
in.  As  we  have  reported  from  time  to 
time,  the  results  have  been  highly  satis¬ 
factory,  though  the  greater  part  of  our 
subscriptions  come  direct  from  individ¬ 
ual  subscribers.  Just  to  stir  up  a  little 
interest  with  club  raisers,  we  are  going 
to  give  nine  prizes  for  the  nine  largest 
clubs  received  from  January  22  to  31, 
both  days  inclusive.  The  prizes  will  be: 


Prize.  Cash. 

First  . $7.00 

Second  .  5.00 

Third  .  4.00 

Fourth  . 3.00 

Fifth  .  2.00 

Sixth  .  1.00 

Seventh  . 1.00 

Eighth  .  1.00 

Ninth  .  1.00 


The  time  is  only  a  little  over  a  week. 
This  is  in  addition  to  all  commissions 
now  allowed,  and  each  subscriber  will 
also  he  entitled  to  the  new  rose,  Ruby 
Queen,  if  applied  for.  While  the  prizes 
are  not  large,  the  time  is  short,  and 
agents  will  get  good  returns  for  a  little 
work.  We  will  send  samples  promptly, 
if  needed. 

Remember  you  can  get  your  own  paper 
for  a  year  free,  for  sending  a  club  of 
four  at  $1  each. 

Have  you  all  the  books  you  desire?  If 
not,  get  one  of  your  neighbors  to  give 
you  $1  for  a  year’s  subscription  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Send  it  to  us  with  his  name, 
and  we  will  send  you  a  choice  of  one  of 
these  books  for  your  trouble.  He  will 
be  entitled  to  the  rose,  too,  if  you  apply 
for  it  for  him.  Here  are  the  books: 


The  Business  Hen . 40 

The  Nursery  Book . 50 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  of  Rats . 20 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture . $1.00 

The  Cauliflower  .  1.00 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants .  1.00 

Landscape  Gardening  . 50 

The  Dairy  Calf . 25 


Books  and  rose  are  sent  post  paid. 


MARKET  BRIEFS. 


Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

GRADING  AND  PACKING  PRODUCE.— 
This  matter  has  often  been  mentioned,  yet 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  well  understood. 
“I  wish  you  had  been  around  yesterday,” 
said  a  commission  man,  “we  had  a  package 
of  turkeys  that  was  a  regular  curiosity. 
They  were  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  prime  and 
inferior,  drawn  and  undrawn,  all  packed 
in  one  case.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  sell 
.such  stuff  to  advantage,  and  the  shipper 
will  do  some  tall  growling,  because  we 
could  not  get  a  high  price  for  the  lot.” 
Appearance  counts  largely.  If  a  package 
opens  in  poor  shape,  all  who  see  it  are 
prejudiced,  and  the  price  is  sure  to  be  low. 
Shippers  should  study  the  requirements  of 
their  market,  and  one  point  to  remember 
about  shipping  poultry  to  New  York  is  that 
it  should  not  be  drawn. 

NOTES  FROM  BALTIMORE.— While  at¬ 
tending  the  convention  of  the  National 
League  of  Commission  Merchants  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  I  spent  a  few  odd  minutes  look¬ 
ing  around  the  markets  and  wharves.  Sit¬ 
uated  on  the  great  Chesapeake  Bay,  this 
city  has  excellent  shipping  facilities.  Ships 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  here.  A 
large  business  is  done  in  grain  and  seeds, 
and  flour  seems  to  be  a  specialty.  There 
is  also  an  extensive  trade  in  molasses  and 
syrups,  lubricating  and  burning  oils,  coffee 
and  tea,  and,  of  course,  tobacco.  As  one 
goes  toward  the  South,  he  finds  an  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  chickens  in  the 
place  of  beef  and  other  meats.  Live  poul¬ 
try  is  in  favor  here.  I  saw  quite  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  both  chickens  and  turkeys.  They 
were  in  crates,  large  enough  so  that  the 
fowls  were  not  crowded  or  misused,  and 
strong  enough  to  handle  without  bending— 
quite  a  contrast  to  the  cases  of  cruelty  to 
live  fowls  in  the  New  York  market  report¬ 
ed  in  this  column  recently.  The  young 
roosters  here  were  crowing,  and  did  not 
seem  to  mind  their  confinement  at  all. 

A  RHETORICAL  BOOTBLACK.— “Step 
right  in,  gentlemen,  and  have  your  pedal 
teguments  artistically  illuminated  for  the 
infintessimal  remuneration  of  one  dime.” 
Who  could  resist  such  a  sign  in  front  of  a 
shoe-cleaning  place,  especially  when  he 
had  been  running  around  the  streets  and 
sadly  needed  a  “shine,”  and  I  can  vouch 
for  the  “artistic”  work  of  the  colored  gen¬ 
tleman  announced  on  the  sign  as  Prof. 
John  B.  Middleton.  He  had  a  copy  of  a 
sporting  paper  and  a  History  of  the  World 


for  his  patrons  to  read  while  having  work 
done,  and  in  the  room  was  also  a  notice 
that  music  would  be  furnished  for  ball 
parties  and  parades.  Quite  a  mixture— 
almost  equal  to  that  of  a  certain  New  York 
man,  who,  after  going  to  grand  opera  or 
one  of  the  great  oratorios,  always  stops  at 
a  “frankfurter”  place  under  an  elevated 
railroad  station,  and  as  a  dessert  for  his 
musical  feast  has  a  sandwich  consisting  of 
a  roll,  a  sausage  with  plenty  of  mustard, 
and  a  good  sprinkling  of  sauerkraut. 

w.  w.  H. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS.- 


The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  League  of  Commission  Merchants 
was  held  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  January  10-11. 


The  purposes  of  this  Association  are  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  producers  and 
handlers  of  fruits  and  other  farm  products 
usually  sold  on  commission,  and  to  weed 
out  frauds.  Its  members  number  286 
firms,  situated  In  25  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Work  was  the  motto  of  this  meet¬ 
ing:  three  sessions  being  held  the  first  day, 
and  the  chinks  filled  in  with  committee 
meetings.  Among  the  matters  discussed 
were  transportation,  uniform  packages, 
butter  and  egg  interests,  and  fraudulent 
commission  merchants.  The  following 
brief  quotations  from  speeches  will  give  a 
general  Idea  of  the  tenor  of  the  meeting: 

“Dealing  with  frauds  is  simply  a  question 
of  law  and  its  enforcement.  It  should  be 
the  great  aim  of  every  commission  man  to 
place  his  business  above  suspicion.  We 
must  be  very  careful  to  admit  no  unworthy 
firms  to  membership.  We  must  aid  local 
authorities  in  bringing  offenders  to  jus¬ 
tice,  and  give  information  wherever  fraud¬ 
ulent  circulars  are  sent  out  in  violation  of 
the  postal  laws.”  .  .  .  “There  is  need  of 
strong  protest  against  the  methods  of 
some  express  companies,  which  represent 
to  shippers  from  the  South  that  they  have 
good  facilities  for  handling  perishable 
produce,  and  then  deliver  it  to  receivers  in 
the  North  in  a  frozen  or  otherwise  spoiled 
state.”  ...  "A  barrel  of  flour  contains 
196  pounds,  and  a  bushel  measure  32  quarts. 
We  wish  uniform  packages  for  fruits  and 
other  produce  so  that  there  will  be  no  short 
measure  or  weight.”  .  .  .  “In  1898  the 
value  of  the  butter  and  cheese  handled  on 
commission  -was  $750,000,000;  poultry  and 
eggs,  $290,000,000;  fruits  and  vegetables  more 
than  $275,000,000;  a  total  of  $1,315,000,000;  twice 
as  much  as  the  money  in  all  the  National 
banks  in  this  country.”  .  .  .  “On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  improved  methods  of  handling 
milk  and  cream,  75  per  cent  of  the  butter 
made  to-day  is  of  better  quality  than  the 
exclusive  25  per  cent  of  15  years  ago.”  .  .  . 
“In  1880  we  shipped  to  England  15,000.000 
pounds  of  cheese.  Through  filled  cheese, 
our  trade  has  dwindled  so  that  In  1899  it 
was  only  3,000,000  pounds,  while  Canada, 
with  strictly-enforced  laws,  exported  more 
than  17,000,000  pounds.”  .  .  .  “Denmark 
sends  $37,000,000  worth  of  butter  per  year  to 
England.  She  sells  butter  and  eats  oleo¬ 
margarine,  consuming  with  her  2,000.000 
population  three-fourths  as  much  of  this 
tallow  butter  as  we  do  in  this  country  with 
35  times  as  many  inhabitants.”  .  .  • 
“During  the  past  year  the  production  of 
oleo  has  increased  50  per  cent,  15  factories 
turning  out  83,000,000  pounds.  The  great 
capital  of  the  packing  interests  is  behind 
oleo.  The  dairymen  have  a  tremendous 
political  power.  It  is  dollars  against 


)tes.” 

L.  G.  Powers,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
'ashington,  D.  C.,  spoke  of  the  value  of 
correct  census  on  farm  products,  stating 
lat  correct  figures  on  butter,  eggs  and 
nail  fruits  were  difficult  to  obtain.  In 
any  cases  the  farmer  has  no  accurate 
:count  of  his  products,  and  usually  esti- 
ates  them  too  low.  As  a  typical  case, 
3  said  that  a  census-taker  asked  a  farmer 
ie  value  of  the  butter  he  produced  in  a 
:>ar  The  answer  was  $100.  The  census 
an  said;  “I  think  you  consume  more  than 
iat  in  your  own  family.”  The  farmer  did 
Dt  believe  it,  but  called  in  his  wife  and 
lughter,  and  on  figuring  the  matter  up 
»und  that  the  census-taker  was  right,  and 
iat  he  was  actually  making  more  than 
00  worth  per  year.  As  the  census  is  to  be 
iken  in  June,  Mr.  Powers  suggested  that 
>mmission  merchants  in  correspondence 
ith  their  country  patrons  mention  this 
atter  in  some  way  so  that  its  importance 
ay  be  realized.  He  said  that  the  Depart- 
ent  has  prepared  a  little  circular  giving 
ie  farmer  some  brief  hints  as  to  what 
jestions  will  be  asked,  and  that  these  cir- 
ilars  would  be  furnished  free  to  any  de¬ 
ring  to  send  them  out  in  their  regular 


Jr  Simons,  a  commission  merchant  of 
ndon  and  Liverpool,  and  a  member  of 
rllament,  said,  in  a  brief  speech:  “Ameri- 
ns  are  proud  and  conceited,  and,  if  T 
ire  an  American,  I  should  be  the  same, 
u  have  something  to  be  proud  and  eon- 
ted  about,  not  only  on  account  of  this 
eat  country,  which  you  could  not  pos- 
>ly  spoil,  but  because  you  have  done  the 
ry  best  with  it,  showing  what  a  free 
o’ple  can  do  in  governing  themselves, 
en  though  we  rather  unwillingly  gave 
u  the  opportunity.  We  sell  American 
fit  under  its  true  name  on  the  other  side, 
cause  our  people  have  learned  that  it  is 
good  as  anv  in  the  world.  We  don’t 
en  find  any  insect  blight  on  it.  for  an  ex- 
se  to  exclude  it  for  the  benefit  of  higher 
ices  to  our  home  trade.”  This  little 
rust  at  German  methods  brought  out 
eat  applause. 


Any  outsider  who  looked  in  on  this  con¬ 
vention  saw  a  body  of  men  in  whom  work 
is  a  fixed  habit.  Keen-eyed  and  with  wits 
sharpened  by  competition  and  the  rough 
edges  of  business,  they  certainly  have  the 
power  to  handle  produce  to  the  advantage 
of  the  shipper  provided  they  stick  to 
straight  and  honest  methods,  and  this 
seems  to  be  a  point  on  which  they  are  all 
emphatically  agreed.  w.  w.  h. 


Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.— The  following  programme  has  been 
arranged  for  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  which  will  be  held  February  7-8  at 
the  rooms  of  the  American  Institute,  19-21 
West  44th  street,  New  York:  Wednesday, 
9:30  a.  m.,  report  of  secretary-treasurer; 
report  of  committees;  Fruit  Diseases  in 
the  Hudson  Valley  in  1899,  F.  C.  Stewart; 
Legislation  on  Fruit  Packages  and  its  Re¬ 
sults,  W.  D.  Barns;  appointment  of  com¬ 
mittees;  2  p.  m..  New  Varieties  of  Fruits 
not  yet  Generally  Introduced,  Prof.  S.  A. 
Beach;  Domestic  and  Foreign  Markets  for  \ 
American  Fruits,  Geo.  T.  Powell.  Thurs-  , 
day,  10  a.  m.,  New  Injurious  Insects  and  , 
Remedies,  Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland;  Cold  , 
Storage,  its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages, 
A.  W.  Williams;  election  of  officers  2  p.  m. ;  I 
Irrigation,  Walter  F.  Taber;  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  under  Glass,  fruits,  Wm.  Tur¬ 
ner,  vegetables,  C.  E.  Hunn. 

The  American  Institute  will  offer  $250  in 
prizes  for  exhibits  of  fruits,  vegetables  and 
flowers.  The  annual  membership  fee  is  $1. 
For  premium  list  and  further  particulars, 
address  the  secretary  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  as  above,  or  Edwin  C.  Powell,  sec¬ 
retary,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


CONSUMPTION. 

The  germs  of  consumption  are  every¬ 
where.  You  may  breathe  them  in  with 
the  air,  drink  them  with  water,  eat  them 
with  your  food.  They  are  not  dangerouB 
if  you  are  in  per¬ 
fect  health  but  if 
you  hi 
cold,  o 
if  you 

ited  weak  lungs, 
or  if  you  are  weak 
and  run-down  gen¬ 
erally — look  out ! 

Once  consump¬ 
tion  gets  a  strong 
foothold  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to 
dislodge  it.  The  time  to  cure  it  is  at  the 
beginning  or  before  it  starts.  If  you  are 
run-down  —  build  yourself  up.  Make 
every  tissue  ao  strong  and  well  that  con¬ 
sumption  germs  cannot  find  a  foothold. 
Fill  your  body  with  rich,  red  blood — 
build  up  strong,  healthy  flesh — put  your 
digestive  system  in  perfect  order.  Don’t 
drag  along  half  dead.  You  may  be  well 
as  well  as  not.  The  following  letter  from 
Mrs.  Jennie  Dingman,  of  Van  Buren, 
Kalkaska  Co.,  Mich.,  will  tell  you  how 
to  do  it.  She  says:  “Before  I  took 

Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical 
Discovery 

I  was  hardly  able  to  do  my  work  at  all; 
had  pain  in  my  left  side  and  back,  and 
had  headache  all  the  time.  I  tried  your 
medicine  and  it  helped  me.  Last  spring 
I  had  a  bad  cough;  got  so  bad  I  had  to 
be  in  bed  all  the  time.  My  husband 
thought  I  had  consumption.  We 
thought  we  would  try  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  and  before  I 
had  taken  one  bottle  the  cough  stopped 
and  I  have  since  had  no  signs  of  its 
returning.” 


ve  a  slight 
r  cough,  or 
have  mher- 


FARQUHAR 


VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 

SAW  MILL 


AND 


AJAX  S  ENGINE 


Rapid,  accurate,  strong  and 
simple,  with  large  capacity. 

Engines  on  sills  or  wheels. 

Strong  and  safe.  No  Far- 
quhar  lloiler  lists  ever 
exploded.  Send  for  catalog 
of  PortableKngines, Shingle 
Mills,  Thrashing  Machines, 

Stsitionary  Engines  and 
Boilers,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Implements  gen¬ 
erally.  A.  It.  FAKlj DHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


SAWMILL  and  ENGIN 

A  wonderful  improvement  in  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig- Buck.  Back  motion  ot  Carriage  ;j  times  as  fast 
as  any  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  free.  Also  Spring  Harrows, 
Cultivators,  Cora  Planters,  Slicllers,  etc. 
Mention  this  paper. 


HUNCH  &  DltOJIGOLD,  Mfrs.,  York,  Fa. 


Best  Wheelbarrow  Seeder  on  Earth. 

It  ft.  seeder.  .  $4.40 
lti  ft.  seeder,  .  $4.75 
A  plow  complete  for 
$0.95.  A  Spring-Tooth 
Harrow,  $7.60.  A 
Cream  Separator, 
$6.50.  Agents  Wanted. 
Buggies,  Binder 
Twine,  Wagons,  Holl¬ 
ers,  Scales,  Disc  Harrows,  etc.,  etc.  Also,  Garden 
and  Field  Seeds  at  wholesale.  Write  quick  to 

B.  F.  FOSTER,  Allegan.  Mich. 


THE  LIGHTNING  SEED  SOWER 

tSTGuaranteed  to  sow  GO  acres  per 
day  (either  horseback  or  on 
foot)  of  Clover,  Timothy,  Mil¬ 
let,  Flax,  etc.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  Post  Office  $  |  Q  C 

on  receipt  of .  liZJ 

If  not  satisfactory,  money  refunded. 
Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 

W.  J.  BUSS,  53’Day  St..  Golden,  III. 


LEAN’S  HARROW 

tears  up  the  ground,  smooths  it  for  sowing,  har¬ 
rows  in  the  seed,  kills  the  weeds  after  the  crop 
comes  up.  The  best  harrow  for  farm  or  garden, 
and  the  most  durable— made  entirely  of  steel. 

Write  for  circular  that  tells  about  the  lever 
adjustment,  the  simple  construction  and  why  it 
is  the  mOBt  economical  harrow  to  buy. 


RODERICK  LEAN  MFG.  CO.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


Other  People’s  Profits 


have  increased  25  to  50  per  cent,  when  they  began  to  spray  the  right  way—  . 

with  the  right  spray,  r.  the  PEPPLER  AND  CLIMAX  SIX-ROW  SPRAYERS, 

They  will  do  us  much  for  you.  Read  now  they  spray  30  acres  a  day 
how  they  save  Ms  the  poison,  increase  crops  one-half,  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  in  one  season.  Catalogue  contains  spray  calendar,  formulas,  etc.  Sent  free, 

X  also  manufacture  tin-  Improved  Riggs  Plow  and  Higgs  Furrowers. 

THOMAS  PEPPLEi?.  Sox  BO,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.J. 

TWT4  f  W  n'tTri)  IUMMI'IIM  f’V'T  ,  ’ 


♦  FFPTH  jypP^-FRQM  factory  to  farm: 

♦  IWE  SELL  YOU  DIRECT.  NO  AGENT'S  PROFITS.  ♦ 


NO  SALESMAN’S  EXPENSES. 

i  VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  GIVEN  FREE.  ; 

T  For  premium  list,  prices,  samples  and  book,  write  I 

t  THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  HERR’S  ISLAND.  PlTTSBURG.lPA.  X 

■T  . *  *  A-a  AAAAAAaaaAAAAAAAAAAAAA  AA  AA  A. 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH. 

You  have  a  right  to  expect  that,  because  you  are  entitled  to  it.  To 
this  condition  is  our  aim  and  has  been  so  for  all  the  27  years  we 
have  been  in  this  business.  To  do  this  we  sell 
all  goods  direct  from  our  factory  to  the  eon. 

Burner  at  wholesale  prices.  The  advantages 
of  this  plan  aro  many  and  obvious.  This  plan 
has  built  us  up  until  we  are  now  the 
largest  manufacturers  in  the  world 
selling  vehicles  and  harness  to  con- 
mer  exclusively.  We  make  178  styles 
vehicles  and  65  styles  of  harness.  The 
buyer  takes  no  risk  on  our  plan  as  wo 
ship  our  goods  anywhere  for  examina¬ 
tion  and  guarantee  sale  arrival. 

Send  at  once  for  a  copy  of  our  large 
rstrated  catalogue— FREE. 
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Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Manfg *  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana . 


Two- 

spring  Carriage  with  side  curtains, 
storm  apron,  sun  shade,  lamps, 
fenders,  pole  or  shafts,  865.  Sam® 
as  sells  for  835  to  $50  more. 


i 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


MAKING  PRIZE  BUTTER. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association  last  year,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Douglass,  of  Collinsville,  exhibited  butter 
which  won  the  highest  score  known  in  that 
State.  Mrs.  Douglass  thus  tells  how  it  was 
made: 

As  regards  my  method  in  butter  mak¬ 
ing,  it  is  the  same  as  others  follow, 
using  the  Cooley  system,  and  churning 
at  a  temperature  of  67  or  68  degrees  at 
this  time  of  year,  after  ripening  at  from 
70  to  72  degrees.  We  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  our  buildings  burned, 
and  have  not  yet  erected  a  dairy  room, 
and  so  am  obliged  to  keep  my  cream  in 
the  kitchen,  where  it  will  not  freeze.  I 
have  no  facilities  for  warming  the  cream 
except  to  keep  it  near  the  stove,  stir¬ 
ring  often  enough  to  Keep  it  from  scald¬ 
ing. 

When  the  butter  begins  to  separate  I 
wash  with  weak  brine,  the  same  as  other 
butter  makers  do,  repeating  the  washing 
twice,  when  the  butter  is  removed  from 
churn  and  placed  on  butter  worker,  and 
salted  to  suit  my  customers:  one  ounce 
salt  to  one  pound  butter.  We  have  a 
nice  herd  of  young  cows,  and  if  there  is 
any  secret  in  the  butter  the  cows  hold  it, 
and  you  may  rest  assured  that  they 
never’ll  tell. 


FEEDING  STEERS. 

Opinions  have  changed  very  material¬ 
ly  during  the  past  several  years  regard¬ 
ing  different  points  in  feeding  cattle  for 
market.  One  of  them  is  that  stock  that 
is  being  fattened  should  be  in  stalls 
while  fattening.  We  used  to  give  our 
fattening  steers  as  much  exercise  each 
day  as  any  of  the  other  cattle,  until  we 
learned  that  they  were  running  off  in 
their  exercise  a  large  portion  of  the  flesh 
that  the  feeding  should  put  on.  Since 
then  we  have  adhered  closely  to  stall 
feeding,  and  have  become  well  pleased 
with  this  method.  We  have  nine  young 
cattle  of  our  own  raising  that  were  put 
into  fattening  stalls  in  November,  and 
have  not  been  out  since,  nor  will  they  be 
until  driven  to  market.  Water  is  drawn 
from  a  near-by  hydrant  and  supplied  to 
them  three  times  per  day,  and  with  reg¬ 
ular  feeding  all  are  doing  nicely.  Th3 
main  portion  of  the  feed  is  silage,  which 
they  have  night  and  morning.  Amount 
depends  entirely  on  the  animal,  as  it 
must  in  all  cases  of  feeding.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  amount  will  average  about 
15  pounds  each  twice  a  day.  In  any 
event,  all  is  fed  that  they  will  pick  up 
clean.  We  have  to  observe  some  care  in 
being  regular  in  amount,  as  a  little  care¬ 
lessness  may  throw  them  off  their  feed. 
For  this  reason  one  person  always  sees 
to  feeding. 

There  is  some  grain  in  the  silage,  but 
not  enough  to  fatten.  We  give  ground 
feed,  corn  and  oats,  or  corn  and  bran, 
at  morning  and  night.  This,  like  the 
silage,  is  fed  according  to  the  animal — 
the  aim  being  to  give  to  each  all  that  it 
can  handle  profitably.  It  is  folly  to 
think  it  possible  to  lay  down  a  rule  by 
weight  or  measure  by  which  stock  can 
be  fed;  the  animal  must  be  fed  according 
to  its  capacity.  Any  other  method  of 
feeding  is  guesswork.  At  noon  we  feed 
cut  corn  stover  or  hay,  generally  the 
former.  Silage  might  be  fed,  but  the  dry 
fodder  is  preferred,  as  it  gives  variety  to 
the  foddering.  At  present  we  are  feed¬ 
ing  nearly  a  bushel  of  broken  ears  of 
corn  at  noon.  There  is  some  waste  in 
doing  this,  as  must  be  admitted,  but  we 
think  that  the  advantage  of  variety  to 
the  stock  offsets  the  loss.  With  the 
stall-fed  steer  it  is  almost  imperative 
that  trenches  behind  for  droppings  be 
used.  A  flat  floor  means  a  lot  of  work 
and  bedding  to  keep  stock  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  The  standing  room  should  also 


have  a  proper  slant  backward,  so  that  all 
draining  will  not  remain  under  the  ani¬ 
mal  or  run  forward.  With  trenches  and 
a  proper  use  of  straw  it  is  possible  to 
keep  the  fattening  stock  very  nearly,  if 
not  entirely  clean.  c.  p.  Reynolds. 

Shiawassee  Co.,  Mich. 


THE  BELGIAN  DRAFT  STALLION. 

Last  Fall  the  papers  announced  that 
Wolf  &  Talbert,  of  Wabash,  Ind.,  had  Im¬ 
ported  a  lot  of  Belgian  draft  stallions. 
We  were  interested  to  know  why  this  breed 
was  preferred  to  Percherons  of  the  English 
breed. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  ex¬ 
ported  hundreds  of  horses  to  Germany, 
and  we  find  that  whenever  we  have  a 
Belgian  he  is  always  a  ready  seller,  and 
usually  commands  a  much  better  price 
than  the  horses  of  either  the  Clyde  or 
the  Percheron  breed.  Since  the  advent 
of  the  Belgian  stallions  into  this  coun¬ 
try,  they  have  risen  to  the  very  front 
rank  as  profitable  and  productive  breed¬ 
ers,  and  they  retain  this  position  for 
numerous  reasons,  among  which  are  the 
following:  They  invariably  transmit  to 
their  offspring  their  own  particular 
traits  of  constitutional  strength,  endur¬ 
ance,  docility,  good  symmetry  and  ac¬ 
tion.  Their  colts  mature  more  quickly 
than  any  other  breed  of  horses 
known  to  the  world,  thus  making  them 
the  most  profitable  horse  to  breed. 
These  statements  are  verified  oy  the 
fact  that  to-day,  go  where  one  will,  into 
any  community  wherein  a  Belgian  draft 
stallion  has  had  the  opportunity  of  test¬ 
ing  his  productive  breeding  capabilities, 
the  records  will  show,  as  the  evidences 
are  manifold  that  their  offspring  prove 
the  most  formidable  competitors  in  the 
show  ring.  County  and  State  fairs,  as 
well  as  stock  shows  in  the  different  sec¬ 
tions,  have  added  laurels  to  the  wreaths 
of  honor  acquired  by  them. 

One  of  the  principal  factors  which  has 
brought  the  Belgian  draft  horse  up  to  its 
present  high  standard  is  the  careful 
breeding  which  has  been  practiced  in  its 
native  country  for  many  years  past. 
Belgium,  although  not  more  than  half 
as  large  as  any  of  our  ordinary-sized 
States,  has  more  than  9,000,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  occupation  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  people  is  stock  rais¬ 
ing,  and  in  their  efforts  to  raise  and 
breed  the  highest  possible  standard,  they 
are  greatly  assisted  by  their  own  gov¬ 
ernment.  No  stallion  can  be  used  for 
breeding  purposes  in  any  district  or 
Province  of  Belgium  unless  the  animal 
has  at  first  been  sanctioned  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  government  for  this  especial  pur¬ 
pose.  WOLF  &  TALBERT. 


SHEEP  ON  SHARES. 

Would  it  pay  to  put  out  high-grade  Shrop- 
shires  to  the  right  parties,  giving  them  all 
the  wool,  and  half  the  increase,  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  allowing  us  to  keep  the  ewe 
lambs,  which  would  be  put  in  the  flock  in 
the  Fall,  as  part  of  the  original  contract? 
This  class  of  sheep  is  very  high  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Would  it  not  pay  a  farmer  better  to 
have  good  sheep  on  these  terms,  than  to 
own  a  flock  of  poor  ones?  We  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  men  who  were  entirely  reliable, 
who  could  be  depended  upon  to  use  good 
judgment. 

Years  ago  thousands  of  sheep  were 
put  out  on  somewhat  similar  terms  here 
in  western  New  York.  One  plan  was  to 
have  the  sheep  doubled  in  three  years, 
the  owner  having  the  right  to  select  for 
the  original  flock  sheep  no  older  than 
those  put  out.  Another  was  for  the 
taker  to  keep  original  flock  good  as  to 
age,  to  have  all  the  increase,  and  give 
one  pound  of  wool  a  head  each  year  for 
their  use.  Still  another  was  to  give  a 
half  pound  of  wool  and  half  the  increase, 
and  a  fourth  the  plan  as  mentioned  in 
your  inquiry.  In  the  long  run  this  was  a 


paying  investment  for  the  owner  putting 
out  the  sheep,  but  occasionally  it  was 
otherwise.  I  well  remember  one  case 
where  a  man  let  out  a  fine  flock,  for 
which  he  could  have  got  $2.50  per  head, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  came 
back,  twice  the  number,  which  he  had 
to  sell  for  75  centc  a  head.  They  were 
as  good  as  the  sheep  put  out,  but  the 
sheep  market  was  depressed. 

The  plan  proposed  in  your  query  is  a 
good  deal  like  compounding  interest, 
only  a  little  more  so.  Suppose  a  case. 
A  lets  B  have  40  sheep,  good  Shropshire 
ewes,  and  he  takes  good  care  of  them. 
They  would  be  almost  sure  to  r-:~3  50  or 
60  lambs,  say  only  40.  In  the  Fall  A’s 
share  would  be  20  ewe  lambs,  making  a 
flock  of  60.  With  good  care  these  would 
have  at  least  60  lambs,  and  of  course  in 
the  succeeding  Fall  A  would  have  90 
ewes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lease  would 
be  entitled  to  135  sheep.  If  I  were  sure 
of  the  right  man  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  investment,  but  I  would  think 
B  a  foolish  man  to  take  them  on  the 
terms. 

It  might  pay  a  farmer  better  even  to 
take  a  good  flock  on  such  disadvantage¬ 
ous  terms  than  to  keep  a  flock  of  scrubs, 
but  any  man  with  sufficient  gumption 
to  be  trusted  with  a  first-class  flock  of 
mutton  sheep  would  surely  know  enough 
to  own  the  flock,  even  if  he  had  to  pay 
big  interest  for  the  money  with  which  to 
buy  them.  j.  s.  woodward. 


I  have  used  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  In  my 
family  for  Croup,  and  1  And  nothing  to  equal  it. — 
E.  T.  DAVENPORT,  Valley  Head,  Alabama,  October 
18,  1895. 

Safe  and  Sure.  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. — 
Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMB  AULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 


The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horiei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCB-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


A  BOTTLE 

To  This  Man. 

It  may  be  worth  a  like  sum  or  even  more  to  you. 

Fingal,  Barnes  Co.,  N.  D.,  March  19,  1898. 
Dear  Sirs: — I  have  used  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  and  I 
Ink  it  a  good  Liniment.  I  have  cured  a  Spavin  on  my  beat 
ire,  and  I  would  not  take  $125  for  her,  which  1  offered  for  $75 
fore.  I  will  be  pleased  to  have  your  book  and  receipts  for 
[s  inclosed  stamp,  as  I  read  on  the  cartoon. 

Truly  vours,  FRANK  SMITH. 

It  Is  an  absolutely  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins, 
lints, Curbs,  Ring-hones, etc.  Removes  the  bunch  and 
aves  no  scar.  Price,  *1;  six  for  $5.  As  a  liniment 
r  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist 
r  KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CUKE,  also  “A  Treatise  ou  the 
mte,”  the  book  free,  or  address 
)R.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


LABEL 


Dana’s £ume EAR  LABELS 


etamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  consecutive 
numbers.  I  supply  forty  recording  associations  and 
thousands  of  practical  farmers,  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Samplesfree.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  11.  DANA,  74  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  II. 


Heesen 

FEED 
COOKER 

Get  Your  Money’s  Worth. 

You  will  find  this  cooker  by  far  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  every  way.  Absoutely  full  measure  —  (50 
gallon  size  not  stamped  “70  gallons”);  one-half 
cheaper  than  any  other ;  simplest;  lasts  for  genera¬ 
tions;  quickest  in  heating;  most  economical  of 
fuel ;  coal  or  wood ;  7  sizes,  15  to  70  gallons.  Send 
for  circular.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

Direct  from  HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO., 

factory  to  farmer.  28  High  St.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels.— None  better 
Write  wants,.  Ralph  Woodward,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenix,  R.  1. 


(JAn  ©Ml  C— 1 Two  Gordon  8etter  Pups.  81re 
run  dALC  and  dam  great  bird  dogs. 

M.  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  Seed  Wheat,  $2;  Rye,  *1; 
best  in  the  world;  bags  free. 


HTTP  rTNTftMFIN  saF  theT  never  before  r®- 
v/UiV  \j U u  1  UiUDiVO  ceived  as  fine  stock  at  snch 
low  prices  as  we  are  making  to  close  our  herd  out. 
Write.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 


Rp  n  I  C  PUD  Dll  Cockerels  or  Hens.  II 
I  Ui  Di  Lcununn  each;  W.  Rocks,  11.25; 
Rouen  Ducks,  II.  Slate  Turkeys.  Cheshire  Pigs. 
8.  A.  LITTLE,  Malcolm,  Box  A,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns. 

The  Leading  8traln  of  Heavy  Layers.  Cockerels 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Illustrated  Circular 
free.  H.  J.  BLANCHARD,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Brown  and  White  Leghorn 

young  hens  for  sale  at  11.60  each  in  lots  of  25  or 
more.  Bred  from  our  prize-winners  In  four  States. 

DELLHUR8T  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


DM  MAT  IF  m  Oxford,  O.  Headquarters  for 
.  ill.  illnulD  LV/.j  Magle  Poland  Chinas.  Estab'd 
over  50  years.  8ix  pigs,  7  mos.  old  weighed  325  lbs. 
each.  Have  shipped  our  swine  to  9  foreign  countries, 
and  sold  4,000  in  8  years.  Send  for  Price-List  of  1900. 


ECDDCT6  Males,  each,  12; 
rcnntld  females,  13; 
pairs,  14.60.  First-class  stock. 
Sent  C.  O  D.  If  yon  wish. 

White  and  Brown. 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester.  Ohio. 


Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves, 
I  Ol  wfllv  two  months  old;  most  fashionable 
breeding.  Bargains.  Will  prepay  express  charges. 
Stock  leaving  farm  will  be  as  represented. 

WHITE  OAK  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM, 

East  Orange,  N.  Jk 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  Dreeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlet  and  prices  free.  LightBrahma 
cockerels  II  apiece.  C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y 


Reg.  Poland  Chinas, Berk- 

shins  &  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  hard  times  prices  and  free 
circular.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


_  m  Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

Send  5  cts.  in  Mumps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  cat-, 
alogue  100  styles  of  single  and  double  oak-tanner c| 
Leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  We  can  save  you  money? 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
213  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Wake 

With 

Alarm. 


Sounds  if  the  horse  was  trying  to  kick  the  barn 
down  ?  If  your  horse  is  suffering  from  gall  sores, 
scratches,  mud  fever,  or  any  irritating  or  itching 
skin  disease,  apply 


Veterinary 

Pixine 


It  will  promptly  and  effectively  heal.  It  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  cure  any  sore  or  skin  disease  that  may 
afflict  cows,  sheep  or  dog  as  well  as  horse.  It  is 
beyond  the  power  of  any  veterinary  surgeon  to 
furnish  a  more  infallible  remedy.  Try  it,  and 
you’ll  find  it  indispensable.  It  is  guaranteed. 
Money  refunded  if  it  fails. 


price 


25c.  I  At  Druggist  or 
50c.  f  mailed  postpaid 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


1900 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 


Intestinal  Worms  in  Pigs. 

What  shall  I  give  my  pigs?  They  were 
born  In  September,  and  did  well  until  about 
two  weeks  ago.  I  sold  one  recently  for  a 
roaster;  when  dressed  the  purchaser  said 
the  pig's  intestines  were  full  of  worms. 

Yorktown  Heights,  Me.  g.  j.  g. 

Allow  the  pigs  to  fast  for  at  least  12 
hours.  Then  give  each  pig  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  oil  of  turpentine  for  each  30 
pounds  weight  of  pig.  Administer  the 
turpentine  by  drench,  well  shaken  up  in 
four  to  five  parts  raw  linseed  or  castor 
oil,  or  in  eight  to  10  parts  of  milk.  Re¬ 
peat  the  dose  once  or  twice  at  intervals 
of  a  week  or  10  days.  For  further  direc¬ 
tions  see  page  329  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
April  29,  1899. 

A  Stiffened  Horse. 

What  may  be  done  with  a  horse  that  has 
been  stiff  in  the  legs  for  two  or  three 
months?  He  has  not  been  foundered, 
strained  or  overworked  to  my  knowledge, 
eats  well  but  can  hardly  trot  at  all,  and 
sweats  very  easily.  When  the  trouble  first 
appeared  his  feed  was  bran  with  hominy 
and  corn  fodder.  I  have  dropped  the  fod¬ 
der,  and  added  hay  and  some  oats. 

Branchville,  N.  J.  a.  n.  it. 

Give  one-half  ounce  nitrate  of  potash 
in  the  feed  twice  daily,  and  20  drops 
tincture  of  aconite  on  the  tongue  three 
times  daily.  Exercise  daily  when  weath¬ 
er  is  suitable,  and  blanket  warmly.  Dis¬ 
continue  the  corn,  for  the  present,  in 
favor  of  the  oats  and  bran.  Feed  a  hot 
bran  mash  once  daily.  Should  the  horse 
refuse  to  eat  the  mash,  try  scalded  oats. 
Unless  the  bowels  are  already  loose,  give 
one  pint  raw  linseed  oil  daily  (or  one 
quart  every  other  day)  untn  they  move 
freely.  If  there  is  little  or  no  improve¬ 
ment  after  two  or  three  weeks,  try 
dram  doses  of  powdered  nux  vomica 
twice  daily  in  the  feed. 

Pleas  on  a  Dog. 

I  have  a  valuable,  long-haired  house  dog 
so  tormented  by  fleas,  that  I  am  distressed 
at  my  inability  to  afford  him  relief.  Can 
you  give  me  a  remedy  that  will  destroy 
the  vermin  without  injury  to  the  dog? 

New  Bloomfield,  Pa.  c.  a.  b. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  remedies 
that  may  be  used  to  rid  a  dog  of  fleas. 
But  owing  to  the  susceptible  nature  of 
the  dog’s  skin  to  irritating  agents,  care 
must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a 
non-irritating  remedy.  It  is  also  just 
as  essential  to  treat  the  kennel  or  nest 
where  the  dog  sleeps  as  to  treat  the  dog. 
Fresh  Persian  insect  powder  is  an  ef¬ 
fective  safe  remedy.  It  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  dusted  into  the  hair  every  two 
or  three  days,  until  the  pests  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  If  the  dog  sleeps  on  a  car¬ 
pet  or  rug  it  should  be  washed  in  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  then  freely  dusted  with 
the  powder.  Cleanliness  is  very  essen¬ 
tial  to  success.  If  possible,  the  sleeping 
quarters  should  be  frequently  washed 
with  boiling  water,  to  which  has  been 
added  a  little  oil  of  turpentine.  If  the 
dog  sleeps  in  a  kennel  or  barn,  use  fresh 
pine  shavings  for  his  bed,  and  sprinkle 
it  with  a  little  oil  of  turpentine.  In  the 
case  of  a  house  dog,  where  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  use  the  powder,  either  of 
the  following  remedies  will  prove  effec¬ 
tive  and  safe:  Oil  of  aniseed,  one  ounce; 
sweet  or  olive  oil,  10  ounces;  mix.  Rub 
well  into  the  skin,  and  wash  off  with 
castile  soap  suds  after  six  hours;  or 
spirits  of  camphor,  six  drams;  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  three  drams;  carbolic,  one 
dram;  mix.  Dissolve  one  tablespoonful 
in  a  half  pint  of  warm,  soft  water,  and 
bathe  the  dog  so  as  to  wet  the  skin  all 
over.  Wash  off  after  12  hours. 


An  Australian  sheep  farmer  says  that 
the  best  fat  lambs  he  saw  in  England  were 
from  Dorset  ewes  and  Oxford  Down  rams; 
the  Dorsets  gave  quality,  and  the  Oxfords 
size. 

Although  I  have  only  about  1,500  hens 
all  told,  I  am  getting  about  30  dozen  eggs 
a  day  now,  and  the  old  hens  are  mostly 
loafing  at  that.  I  have  flocks  of  60  pullets 
that  are  laying  30  to  35  eggs  per  day,  and 
none  laying  less  than  20,  and  I  have  nearly 
1,000  pullets.  To-day  is  December  28,  and  I  got 
a  few  over  35  dozen  yesterday.  l.  j.  w. 

Rhode  Island. 


WHAT  ABOUT  RAPE? 

How  early  in  the  season  have  you  been 
able  to  obtain  a  good  pasture  of  rape? 
How  long  after  seeding  is  it  usually  ready? 
How  late  in  the  Fall  is  it  usually  available? 
Have  you  known  it  to  live  through  the 
Winter  and  provide  early  Spring  feed? 
What  implement  do  you  use  in  drilling  the 
rape  seed? 

Be  sure  to  get  the  right  kind  of  seed, 
as  there  are  several  kinds  and  several 
prices,  and  if  a  person  gets  a  variety  that 
is  as  bad  a  pest  as  mustard,  he  will  have 
several  kinds  of  feelings,  and  some 
would  not  be  angelic.  Rape  should  be 
raised  for  all  kinds  of  stock  except 
horses.  It  is  as  valuable  for  hens  and 
pigs  as  for  sheep,  and  my  cattle  enjoy 
it  most  heartily.  Rape  can  be  sown  as 
early  in  the  Spring  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked,  and  if  everything  is  all  right, 
it  can  be  pastured  off  in  six  or  eight 
weeks.  It  will  start  up  very  quickly 
after  being  pastured  off.  I  had  one  piece 
eaten  down  four  times  last  Summer, 
sown  in  corn,  and  the  corn  and  all  eaten 
up  by  sheep.  I  had  nearly  40  acres  last 
year,  and  the  sheep  were  on  it  all  the 
Fall,  up  to  December  3.  From  what  I 
have  raised  I  do  not  think  that  it  would 
amount  to  much  for  Spring  feeding  if  it 
did  live  through  the  Winter,  as  it  goes 
to  seed  so  quickly  in  the  Spring.  I  sow 
it  all  broadcast,  in  every  cultivated  crop, 
and  alone.  I  tried  to  sow  with  a  grass 
seeder,  but  the  rape  seed  was  so  hard 
and  big  that  it  broke  the  steel  rod  in  the 
seeder.  I  do  not  pasture  rape  when  it  is 
frozen  hard,  or  turn  stock  on  when  hun¬ 
gry  and  leave  them  long  at  first.  Five 
or  six  pounds  to  the  acre  is  about  the 
quantity  for  seeding  broadcast. 

c.  ALLIS. 


THE  ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 

When  the  poultry  craze  struck  me, 
years  ago,  I  knew  of  but  one  person 
within  driving  distance  who  had  pure¬ 
bred  poultry,  and  as  I  knew  nothing 
about  the  principles  of  breeding,  it 
seemed  wise  to  buy  eggs  from  this  ac¬ 
quaintance,  as  the  price  was  low  and 
the  varieties  he  raised  were  Single  and 
Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Leghorn, 
spelled  with  a  very  large  L,  was  a  word 
which  haunted  me.  Leghorns  were 
boomed  in  the  rural  press,  and  Leghorns 
I  must  have.  I  bought  eggs  of  both  the 
Single  and  the  Rose  Combed  varieties, 
and  when  a  lot  of  wee  biddies,  which 
looked  like  baby  chipmunks  as  anything, 
arrived,  I  was  supremely  happy.  In  due 
time  the  youngsters  developed  according 
to  their  kind.  Some  had  flopping  mon¬ 
strosities  on  their  heads,  which  hid  one 
eye  and  annoyed  me  more  than  they 
pleased.  Others  had  neat  rose  combs, 
under  which  they  could  watch  the  world 
from  both  eyes,  and  these  filled  my  eye, 
and  the  poor  single-comb  biddies  went 
to  the  wall,  otherwise  the  butcher’s. 

How  those  blessed  Leghorns  did  lay, 
and  how  beautiful  they  and  their  eggs 
seemed  to  me.  My  ignorance  of  stand¬ 
ard  requirements  was  appalling,  so  I 
sent  to  a  well-known  breeder,  R.  D.  But¬ 
ton,  for  a  trio  of  standard  birds,  telling 
him  how  ignorant  I  was,  and  that  I 
wanted  to  buy  a  right  to  ask  questions 
as  well  as  some  good  Leghorns.  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  birds,  and  they  were  beauties. 
I  have  also  received  since  then  answers 
to  questions  enough  to  fill  a  volume.  I 
have  reared  a  good  many  varieties  of 
poultry  since  I  received  that  trio,  but 
I  never  expect  to  find  a  fowl  which  will 
answer  all  my  requirements  so  well  as 
the  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorn.  Excellent 
foragers  and  layers,  hardy  chicks  of 
rapid  growth,  and  early  maturity;  abun¬ 
dance  of  breast  meat  when  killed;  in¬ 
conspicuous  when  afield,  so  that  they  are 
not  so  tempting  to  hawks  and  crows  as 
their  white  relations;  non-sitters,  but,  if 
they  once  attempt  to  sit,  good  mothers. 
What  more  do  you  ask?  Oh,  yes,  I  know 
you  want  an  eight-pound  body  to  do  all 
the  hustling  which  these  lightweights 
accomplish. 

When  a  Leghorn  male  has  proved 


himself  so  valuable  that  you  have  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  live  two  Summers,  he  has 
not  outlived  his  useiulness  as  a  table 
fowl.  With  long,  slow  cooking  he  may 
become  the  chief  morsel  in  a  most  de¬ 
licious  stew,  and  he  will  be  tender  and 
toothsome.  The  large  male,  be  he  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock,  Wyandotte  or  mongrel, 
makes  a  handsome  roast  during  his  first 
Summer,  but  if  allowed  to  live  for  two 
years  he  is  only  fit  for  the  gridiron,  and 
the  chances  are  that  tne  boys  would  pre¬ 
fer  a  pigskin,  though  the  old  rooster 
would  be  the  more  enduring  football. 
There  is  an  alertness  and  daintiness 
about  a  R.  C.  B.  Leghorn  which  cannot 
be  excelled  by  any  other  fowl.  From 
the  top  of  her  bright  red  comb  to  the 
tip  of  her  yellow  toes  she  is  clean  cut, 
shapely  and  eminently  businesslike,  and 
I,  at  least,  have  never  found  her  equal. 

From  the  fancier’s  standpoint  the 
Rose  Combs  have  improved  past  all  be¬ 
lief  during  the  past  few  years.  Fine 
hackles  have  not  been  so  rare  among 
them,  but  fine  saddles  have  been  harder 
to  secure.  I  find  my  own  cockerels  this 
year  better  than  ever  before  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  better  than  many  Single  Combs. 
Rose  Comb  hens  and  pullets  are  just  as 
good  as  their  Single  Comb  sisters.  Their 
backs  are  often  better,  more  delicate  in 
markings  and  of  more  even  color.  No 
Leghorn  should  be  kept  where  its  comb 
could  freeze,  but  in  case  active  little 
birds  persist  in  roosting  in  exposed 
places,  the  compact  Rose  Comb  stands 
by  far  the  best  chance. 

_ SARA  A.  LITTLE. 

Pigs’  Feet.— Are  pigs’  feet  the  same  as 
bone  or  lean  meat?  Can  get  lots  of  them, 
and  they  cut  easy.  g.  m.  a. 

Tamaroa,  Ill. 

R.  N.-Y.— They  will  make  good  poultry 
food  when  cut  up. 


THE 

WILLARD  KNAPP 
Cow  Tie 

Insures  Cleanliness 
Health  and  Profit,  and  is 
the  most  durable  device  for 
fastening  cows.  We  have 
never  had  a  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomer.  We  quote  below  a 
sample  letter  from  a  user. 

From  James  H.  Webb,  Spring  Glen  Farm.  New 
llaven,  Conn.:  “  We  have  just  completed  one  dozen 
stalls,  using  your  ties  and  following  your  plan.  Wo 
are  going  to  equip  another  barn  with  them,  and  want 
20  more  immediately.” 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials  from  the  best 
dairymen. 

WILLARD  H.  KNAPP  &  CO., 

404  Groton  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Cream  Separators. 


De  Laval  “Alpha  "  and  “ Baby  ”  Separators. 
First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes 

Prices,  $BO  to  $800. 

Bave  110  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  |  NEW  YORK. 


Tested  by  the  Milk  Pail. 


MONEY  MAKER 


Quaker  Dairy  Feed  is  made  entirely  of 
grain — principally  of  oats — combined  in  scientific 
proportions.  It  is  complete  for  the  production  of 
milk  and  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  animal. 


“Modern  Dairy  Feeding,”  cent  postpaid  on  request. 
Scientific  advice  on  feeling — FREE.  Scienck  Dkpt., 


THE  AMERICAN  CEREAL  CO. 

1339  Monadnock  Hldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


If  Yah  Wiclft  t0  know  how  to  raise  CALVES 
IT  lUll  VTIall  cheaply  and  successfuUy  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W.  BARWKLL,  Waukegan  Ill 


RJLRNC  °f  p,anlfsave  timber  and  cash.  Best 
cheapest,  strongest,  most  desirable 
Book  for  stamp.  John  L.  Shawver,  Bellefontaine,  O' 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 
Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y 


DR.  LEAVITT'S 

Dovble  Power 
‘DEHORNING 
CLIPPER.— V-blade. 


Leavitt  SNIfg  Co,  Hammond, III.  U.S.  A 


Mr.  Dairyman : 

Are  you  getting  all  the  cream  from  your  milk 
by  your  present  method  ? 
We  should  like  to  put  an 

Empire 
Cream 
Separator 

in  your  dairy  and  com¬ 
pare  results.  If  you  do 
not  make  enough  extra 
butter  to  pay  for  it  in  6 
months,  we  will  not  ask 
you  to  keep  it. 

The  Empire  is  as  much  in  advance  of  the  old 
style  separators  as  the  latter  are  of  the  setting 
system. 

Six  sizes  of  hand  machines  ranging  in  price 
from  $40  up.  Catalogue  free. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


BIG  BANK  ACCOUNTS  FROM  LITTLE  SAVINGS  GROW : 

It  Is  due  to  the  daily  savings  made  by 

The  Improved  United  States  Separator 

that  it  is  so  popular  with  its  users  and  that  its  sales 
are  increasing  so  rapidly. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ways  it  saves : 

It  saves  more  cream  because  it  leaves  less  in  the  skim  milk. 

It  saves  time  and  labor  because  it  separates  faster  and  easier, 
It  saves  repair  bills  on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity 
and  durability. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  more  fully  explained  in  our  catalogues, 
which  are  free,  no  one  can  afford  to  buy  any  other  make. 

Remember ,  we  furnish  a  complete  tine  of  Dairy  and  Creatnery  Apparatus . 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


He  Who  Farms  Progressively 

Finds  much  profit  and  pleasure  in  the  companionship  of  progressive  journals. 
This  is  the  reason  why  thousands  of  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
are  also  readers  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman.  “Birds  of  a  feather  will  flock 
together.  ’  But  there  are  a  good  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Rural  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  merit  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman.  They  have  not  given 
themselves  the  opportunity,  some  perhaps  because  they  felt  no  interest  in 
dairying,  and  others  just  because  they  simply  haven’t  happened  to. 

It  is  a  20-page  weekly  edited  by  a  corps  of  editors  that  are  men  of  ability 
and  practical  farmers.  Its  subscription  price  is  SI  per  year,  which  can  be 
sent  direct  to  the  paper  at  Fort  Atkinson.  Wis. ,  or  those  who  wish  to  take 
the  Dairyman  in  connection  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  can  have  both 
papers  for  one  year  for  $1.65.  _  .  ...  _  ,  . 

Remember  this  Combination  when 

Subscribing  for  THE  RURAL. 
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Humorous. 


Maud:  “So  you  have  accepted  Tom?” 
Mabel:  “Yes;  he  said  he  wouldn’t  marry 
me  if  I  didn’t.” — Moonshine. 

“Daddy,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  in 
’rithmetic?”  “Certainly,  my  boy!” 
“Well,  Daddy,  how  many  times  what 
makes  seven?” — Home  Chat. 

Bess:  “So  Jeannette  married  a  farmer. 
I  thought  she  said  sne  would  marry  only 


LVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 

crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  aerates  and  levels  all  soils,  for 

under  all  conditions.  Made  entirely  of  cast 
and  wrought  iron ,  they  are  indestructible.  They  are 
the  cheapest  and  best  riding  harrows  and  pulverizers  on 
earth.  Various  sizes,  for  various  uses,  3  to  13^  feet.  We 
mail  catalogue  and  booklet,  “An  Ideal  Harrow,  ”  free. 

TRIAL  T0  BE  RETURNED  at  MY  EXPENSE  IF  NOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY.  I  deliver  free  on  board  at 

I  iiihi.  Vpw  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  Ac. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  N.  J.  or  Chicago.  III. 


a  man  of  culture?”  Nell:  “And  so  she 
did — a  man  of  agriculture.” — Chicago 
News. 

“Oh,  Ma;  come  up  here,  quick!” 
“What’s  the  matter,  Tommy?”  “Bobby's 
playin’  circus,  an’  he’s  tryin’  to  make 
th’  baby  dive  off  th’  mantel.” — Indian¬ 
apolis  Journal. 

Grandfather  (drilling  Maudie  for 
her  first  party) :  “And  now,  darling, 
what  is  a  greedy  girl?”  Maudie:  “A  girl 
who  wants  everything  I  want.” — Illus¬ 
trated  Bits. 

Jimmy:  “Yes;  I  got  a  licking  for  swip¬ 
ing  jam!  But  there’s  one  good  thing 
about  a  licking!”  Johnny:  “What’s 
that?”  Jimmy:  “It  makes  you  forget  all 
about  your  conscience!” — Puck. 

Teacher:  “Of  course,  you  understand 
the  difference  between  liking  and  lov¬ 
ing?”  Pupil:  “Yes,  Marm;  I  like  my 
father  and  mother,  but  I  love  pie.” — 
Collier’s  Weekly. 

She:  “Indeed,  it’s  not  an  easy  thing 
for  a  girl  to  get  a  husband.”  He:  “Why, 
a  pretty  girl  can  make  her  choice  of 
four  out  of  every  five  she  meets.”  She: 
“But  it’s  the  fifth  man  she  wants.”— 
Judge. 

Green:  “Congratulations,  old  chap!  I 
hear  you  married  a  lady  with  an  inde¬ 
pendent  fortune.”  Brown:  “So  I 
thought;  but  I  find  I’m  married  to  a 
fortune  with  an  independent  lady.” — 
Chicago  News. 

“The  reason  I  can’t  get  along  with  my 
wife  is  that  she  wants  to  submit  all  our 
differences  to  arbitration.”  “To  arbi¬ 
tration?”  “Yes.  She  always  wants  to 
refer  disputes  to  her  mother.” — Brook¬ 
lyn  Life. 

“Are  you  sure  this  milk  is  free  from 
germs?”  inquired  the  cautious  young 
housekeeper.  “Yes,  lady,”  replied  the 
milkman,  unguardedly,  “we  boil  every 
drop  of  water  that  goes  into  it.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Record. 


■  UY  ”  DIRECT  FROM  FAOTORY,” 

MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLES  A  LIS  PRICKS,  Delivered  Fltftfe 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roots,  all  colors,  and  SAVB  Dealers 
profits.  In  nse  54  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmera 
Alliance.  Low  orices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Sample* 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  1. 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS a® COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Speolal  terms  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Dept. B.  P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


IAF  m  nUfC  H  ^  Circulars  free. 

luC  rLUlf  0  H.  PRAY,  No.  Clove,  N.  Y 


u/ITPU  PUADIJ  CDCC  All  farmers  interested  In 
WAIUn  UnAnlVl  rncc,  good  Fanning  Mills  will 
receive  nice  watch  charm,  by  sending  two  2-cent 
stamps  to  Johnson  &  Field  Mf 'g  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 

TO  FARM  without  a  Low- 
Down,  Broad-Tire.  Flat- 
Platform,  Short-Turning 
Farm  Truck,  any  more 
than  you  can  afford  to 
cradle  your  grain :  and  you 
can’t  afford  10  buy  any 
wagon  until  you  have  seen 
our  latest  catalog.  It  is  full  of  information 

J/  FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 

Wagon  free  for  8953T.  Saginaw,  Mich. 


I  IN  THE  NICK  OE  TI /VIE. 

For  best  results  seed  must  be  planted  at  one  time— all  in  one  day,  or  before  conditions  change. 
This  means  even  germination,  all  plants  of  the  same  size — a  positive  advantage  in  cultivation. 
The  “Planet  Jr.”  No.  4  Combined  Seeder  and  Wheel  Hoe  meets  all  requirements.  Sows  in 
drills  or  drops  in  hills  at  any  distance.  Opens  the  drills,  sows,  covers,  rolls  and  marks  the  next  row  at  one  opera¬ 
tion.  By  slight  and  quick  change  it  becomes  a  hoe,  cultivator,  rake  or  plow,  throwing  dirt  to  or  from  rows.  It  isn’t 
a  toy  or  plaything,  but  a  strong,  well  made,  durable  tool  of  great  efficiency  and  long  life. 

The  “Puankt  Jr.”  line  comprises  in  addition.  Wheel  Hoes,  Horae  Hoes,  Pivot  Wheel  Cultivators,  Orchard  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Celery  Hillers,  Markers,  Levelers,  Potato  Diggers,  Sugar  ISeet  Seeders  and  Cultivators,  etc.  Each  im¬ 
plement  Is  equipped  with  a  variety  of  attachments,  making  them  suited  to  a  number  of  uses. 

The  new  1900  “PLANET  Jit.”  catalogue,  350,000  of  which  are  now  ready  for  distribution,  is  in  point  of  beauty,  original  illustration* 
and  general  utility  the  superior  o£  any  similar  work  ever  published.  It  covers  every  variety  of  special  and  general  gardening  and  farm¬ 
ing.  both  in  illustration  and  teat.  It’s  full  of  points  ot  profit.  We  mail  it  free  on  application. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  M07-V,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


A  Few  Plain  Facts 


You  can  plant  four  to  seven  acres  a  day  with  the  Improved  Robbins  Potato 
Planter.  That  means  taking  advantage  of  a  few  favorable  days  to  get 
the  crop  In  the  ground  promptly.  Planting  is  perfect.  No  misses.  No 
doubles.  This  means  a  good  start  for  a  good  crop.  Fertilizer  distributor  is 
a  patented  device  which  economizes  fertilizer  by  distribut¬ 
ing  it  only  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  This  - 

means  a  saving  and  a  stronger  crop.  The 


Improved  ROBBINS 

Potato  Planter 

drops  seed  at  any  distance  from  12to  20 
f  inches.  It  is  easy  to  handle  and  light  draft. 

,  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

Useful  for  making  up  rows  for  cabbage  or 
Dla:"’ —  “  — 


U  Be  I  U1  IUI  war  ivnu  - r>  ~  .  - 

sweet  potatoes,  for  planting  field  corn  in 
drills,  and  with  a  special  attachment  it 
bows  peas  perfectly.  Write  for  the  free 
Iron  Age  Rook  for  1900  with  full  de¬ 
tails  of  all  the  Iron  Age  tools. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO..  Box  102,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


CUT  YOUR  OWN  ICE 

WITH  A  FIRST-CLASS  ICE  PLOW. 

Manufactured  especially  for  Dairymen,  Farmers 
and  Butchers,  AT  A  LOW  PRICE,  by  the  most  celebrated 
makers  of  fine  quality  Icemen’s  Tools.  Write  to  nearest  agent, 

or  direct  to  makers, 


"  ICE  KING  " 

Described  in  Edition  “ E ' 
48-page  Ice  Tool 
Catalogue 
mailed  free. 


AGENTS:  Sickelefc  Nutting  Co., 35 Barclay  8t.,NewYork 

Edwin  Hunt’s  Sons,  180  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Farwell,  Ozmun.  Kirk  &  Co.,  3d  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Simmons  Hardware  Company,  St.  Loui6.  Mo. 


"Win .  T.  Wood  &  Co.» 
Arlington,  Mass. 


It  is  a  Pleasure 


and  is  profitable 
to  operate  a 

French  Buhr 
Stone  Mill 


for  grinding  Feed,  and  table  corn  meal.  It  lasts  for  years,  easy  to  care  for,  and 
does  the  best  grinding  possible.  We  make  85  sizes  and  Styles.  Investigate  it. 

Send  for  Book  on  mils. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARNI0N  CO.,  Flour  Mill  Builders.CEstab.  1851.1270  Day St.JndianapolU.Ind. 


Feature  in  COB  AND  FEED  MILLS. 


The  No.  1  Mill  Is  especially 
adapted  for  windmill  or 
other  light  power,  grinding 
cobs  and  corn  fine  as  well  as 
other  small  grain.  Has  no 
equal  for  light  draught,  dur¬ 
ability  and  simplicity.  Ca¬ 
pacity  from  10  to  30  bu.  per 
hour,  2  to  6  horse  power.  Price 
onlv  $18.  Write  for  circular. 
Mention  THE  RURAL  New- 
Yokkkr.  Address  NEW 
HOLLAND  MACH  INK 
WORKS,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


A  Handy.  Hand  Gutter. 

This  No.  289  Wolverine  Jr.  0*7  OC 
Feed  Cutter  is  a  light,  strong,  easy  y  ■  .Oil 
turning,  fast  hand  cutter  for  cutting  all/ 
klnda  of  feed.  Has  extra  wide" 
throat— makes  machine  easy  to  feed 
and  easy  to  turn,  as  a  very  wide  but  j 
thin  layer  of  feed  can  be  passed  to  the  I 
knife.  'Will  stand  heaviest  work.  Knife  is  I 
11X  In-  long'  Heavy  balance  wheel! 

25  in.  diameter  makes  machine  runf 
steady  and  easy.  Cuts  %,  1.  1)4  and 
2  inches.  Instantly  changed  from  one  cut  to 
another.  Weighs  170  lbs.  An  ideal  cutter  for  thtl 
small  farmer  or  stock  owner.  Like  all  goods  we  sell, 
machine  Is  guaranteed  In  every  way  or  money  re- 
i'll  tided  after  trial.  Send  for  free  336-page  illustrated  caialngut. 
We  have  53  sizes  hand  and  power  cutters  and  shredders. 
Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  N- 16,  Chicago. 


this 


“Appleton  goods  take  the  lead,  and  your  ateet  link 
tread,  all  told,  ha*  no  rival.’'— Maklet  Bros.  4c 


.  old,  t 
Stone,  Harvard,  I1L 


Hundreds  of  Similar  Testimonial,  (revs 
that  our 


“SUCCESS 


”  TREAD 
POWERS 


are  properly  named, 
and  &  horse  tread 


evel  lags  as  desir« 
ed.down  or  moun¬ 
ted.  The 


We  make  1 


ONE-HORSE 
“SUCCESS” 

is  the  best  power  j 
made  for  driving;  J 
cream  separators,  j 

andall  machinery  5  _  . . 

requiring  light  power,  but  absolutely  steady  mot  Qj 
can  be  obtained  from  the  **8UCCBS8”  Tread  ^ 
size  than  any  ethers  because  they  run  light,  a* 
enough  for  largest  horses,  best  governed,  etc 
and  our  sweep  powers,  shell ers,  fodder  ^ 


power  < 

j\ze  for  j 
id  strong  i 
/out  them  ; 
ge  cutters  - 


;  or  shredders,  huskers,  grinders,  wood  ..  /Ind  mills, 

;  steel  tanks,  etc.,  tn  our  160  page  illustrated cau.  gue.  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFQ.  CO.,  27  Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL 


K.t 

LJ 


FEED 

EN5ILA6E  CUTTER; 

Cut*  88}£  %  more  than  I 
regular  machine. 

Saves  76%  In  time. 

Positively  feeds  itself. 
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GREAT  TRADE  ON  SMALL  FRUIT  STANDS. 

PEOPLE  WHO  EAT  ON  THE  RUN. 

“A  Dago  and  a  Ben  Davis.” 

THE  HANDLER’S  SHARE. — Some  fruit  growers 
who  ship  to  the  large  cities  would  he  interested  and 
surprised  if  they  could  follow  their  shipments  through 
to  the  consumers.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  hands 
the  fruit  passes  through  before  it  is  finally  eaten. 
The  problem  of  price  would,  doubtless,  interest  them 
most.  A  Californian  is  reported  to  have  bought  three 
Bellflower  apples  on  a  railroad  train.  The  three  ap¬ 
ples  cost  25  cents,  which  would  make  the  average  box 
worth  at  retail,  $16.65.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
grower  and  tne  packer  probably  have  to  divide  the  65 
cents  between  them,  while 
the  $16  is  given  out  to 
various  handlers.  On  the 
day  this  was  written,  we 
bought  10  cents’  worth  of 
apples  at  a  fruit  stand  in 
New  York.  The  apples 
weighed  26  ounces,  which 
would  make  a  bushel  of 
ordinary  Baldwins  worth 
$3.  Fruit  shippers  may 
subtract  the  price  obtained 
for  their  apples  from  this 
figure,  and  get  an  idea  of 
the  amount  given  to  the 
handler. 

THE  SMALL  FRUIT 
STANDS.— In  New  York 
the  small  fruit  stands  are 
an  important  factor  in  the 
retail  fruit  business.  Few 
people  realize  how  much 
they  add  to  the  sales  of 
fruit.  These  stands  are 
placed  on  corners,  or  near 
the  sidewalks,  where  busy 
people  pass.  The  average 
New  Yorker  is  always  in 
a  hurry.  He  eats,  sleeps, 
and  reads  or  works  at  a 
rapid  pace.  He  is  a  fruit- 
eater,  but  he  will  seldom 
leave  the  sidewalk  to  buy 
the  fruit.  If  he  can  buy  it 
without  going  a  few  steps 
out  of  his  way,  he  will 
gladly  do  so.  He  likes  to 
buy  an  apple  and  eat  it  as 
he  walks,  or  carry  it  in  his 
pocket  until  he  has  a 
chance  to  sit  down.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  little  fruit 
stands  attract  his  eye  and 
secure  his  trade.  The  wo¬ 
men  folks  buy  at  the 
stores  and  have  the  fruit  sent  home.  But  the  men 
and  boys  usually  eat  fruit  on  the  run,  and  it  must  be 
brought  up  close  to  them,  or  they  will  not  touch  it. 

STANDS  THAT  RUN. — Our  picture  shows  five 
typical  fruit  stands.  In  the  corner  at  the  left  is  pic¬ 
tured  a  method  of  selling  which  is  slowly  going  out 
of  fashion.  A  woman  will  start  out  with  a  large  bas¬ 
ket  filled  with  apples,  bananas,  and  various  forms  of 
candy.  She  can  carry  the  basket  on  either  arm,  or  on 
her  head  with  equal  comfort.  These  women  go  all 
through  the  large  buildings  in  which  business  is  now 
done.  They  go  from  room  to  room,  making  sales 
wherever  they  can.  In  the  right  lower  corner  is  an¬ 
other  form  of  traveling  stand.  The  motive  power  of 
the  one  we  have  just  described  is  what  is  commonly 
called  “Shanks’s  mare,”  and  the  horse  in  the  lower 


picture  is  usually  mostly  all  shank.  Some  old  horse 
will  be  hitched  up  to  a  rickety  or  broken-down  wagon, 
and  the  whole  thing  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  loud-voiced  huckster.  His  voice  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  cross  between  a  fog  horn  and  the  song 
of  a  bullfrog.  Usually  these  hucksters  haunt  the 
market  until  they  find  a  cheap  lot  of  fruit;  then  they 
travel  about  the  streets,  howling  their  wares,  and 
usually  selling  at  a  very  low  price.  We  have  known 
these  hucksters  to  sell  large  baskets  of  grapes  at  five 
cents  apiece.  This  looked  at  first  as  though  the 
farmer  must  have  lost  heavily  on  them,  but  the 
chances  were  that  this  lot  represented  the  tail-end 
of  the  shipment,  which  was  closed  out  at  a  low  price 
to  get  rid  of  it.  Possibly  these  were  the  culls  out  of 


a  large  lot.  The  other  grades  may  have  sold  for  15 
or  20  cents,  so  that  the  average  of  the  whole  gave 
fair  returns  to  the  grower. 

In  the  right  upper  corner  is  shown  the  push-cart, 
which  is  a  great  factor  in  the  sale  of  fruit.  These 
carts  are  usually  “run,”  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  by 
Italians.  They  handle  all  sorts  of  fruit  in  their  sea¬ 
son,  from  apples  to  plums.  The  policemen  keep  after 
these  push-cart  men,  the  rule  being  never  to  let  them 
stand  over  20  minutes  in  one  place,  so  that  they 
wander  about,  keeping  almost  constantly  on  the  move. 
It  is  a  comical  sight  sometimes,  to  see  them  in  case  of 
a  sudden  rain.  They  throw  an  oilcloth  cover  over 
the  fruit,  and  then  usually  make  a  run  for  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bridge.  The  street*  that  run  under  the  Bridge 
afford  a  fair  shelter  for  them,  and  those  who  are 


within  running  distance,  have  some  lively  races  on 
their  way  to  shelter.  In  the  left  lower  corner  is  a 
stand  usually  fitted  in  front  of  a  grocery  or  fruit 
store.  During  the  Summer,  lemonade  or  soda  water 
is  added  to  the  stocK  in  trade.  Some  of  these  dealers 
show  fine  taste  in  displaying  their  fruit.  They  polish 
it  with  a  cloth,  more  or  less  clean,  and  arrange 
the  colors  so  as  to  make  an  attractive  display.  There 
are,  all  told,  over  5,000  licenses  issued  for  these  push¬ 
carts  and  stands.  At  a  fair  average,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  average  over  a  bushel  of  apples  each  day  of 
the  season,  and  this  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  amount 
of  fruit  they  work  off  during  the  year.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  greater  part  of  this  fruit  would  not  be 
sold  were  it  not  for  these  accessible  stands. 

HARD  COMPETITION.— 
The  center  picture  shows  a 
stand  taken  from  life, 
which  Is  typical  of  many. 
We  have  often  bought  fruit 
at  this  stand.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  is  an  old  soldier, 
wearing  a  Grand  Army 
button  in  his  coat.  On 
pleasant  days  his  wife 
comes  and  helps  polish  the 
fruit  and  serve  the  lemon¬ 
ade.  The  old  man  is  clean 
and  enterprising,  and  he 
always  uses  a  clean  towel 
for  rubbing  his  fruit.  Not 
far  from  him  is  another 
stand  kept  by  two  Italians, 
who  have  a  small  stock  of 
candy  and  a  boot-blacking 
chair  in  addition  to  their 
fruit.  These  Italians  are 
always  at  their  stand.  I 
have  seen  it  open  at  12 
o’clock  at  night,  under  the 
glare  of  a  great  kerosene 
torch.  When  night  comes 
the  old  soldier  closes  his 
stand  and  goes  home  to  eat 
his  supper  and  visit  with 
his  wife.  The  old  man  al¬ 
ways  sells  apples  of  good 
quality.  You  will  find  New 
England  Baldwins,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Bellflowers,  and 
other  first-class  varieties 
always  in  stock.  The 
Italians  are  not  so  careful 
of  their  quality;  you  will 
find  Ben  Davis  grinning 
handsomely  on  their  stand, 
and  I  have  seen  them 
breathe,  and  even  worse, 
on  their  apples,  and  then 
rub  the  bacteria  in  with  a 
cloth  which,  I  am  sure,  has  never  known  a  wash- 
tub.  They  get  a  high  polish  on  their  fruit,  but  fine 
feathers  do  not  always  make  fine  birds.  I  asked  the 
old  man  one  day  how  his  business  was  prospering. 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said,  as  he  pointed 
with  his  thumb  across  the  way,  “It  is  very  hard  for 
an  auld  soldier  and  a  Baldwin  to  compate  with  a 
Dago  and  a  Bin  Davis.”  There  was  just  enough  burr 
on  his  tongue  to  give  pathos  to  his  statement. 

A  CHANCE  FOR  QUALITY.— “The  Dago  and  the 
Ben  Davis”  prospered  for  a  time,  but  finally  their 
customers  saw  that  polish  act  with  the  tongue  too 
close  to  the  fruit,  and  realized  that  the  hands  that 
blacked  the  boots,  rubbed  the  apples,  with  no  saving 
grace  of  soap  in  between.  The  old  man  has  stuek  to 
quality  and  cleanliness,  and  is  coming  out  ahead.  I 
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asked  him  how  many  apples  he  usually  finds  in  a 
barrel.  He  says  they  average  about  250  good  ones, 
but  sometimes  he  invests  his  little  savings  in  a  whole 
barrel,  only  to  find  a  layer  of  fine  fruit  at  the  top 
and  a  lot  of  miserable  little  culls,  or  even  a  big 
pumpkin,  packed  in  the  center.  He  says  he  likes  the 
California  boxed  fruit  best,  because  there  is  less  risk 
in  buying  the  smaller  package,  and  the  fruit  is  usual¬ 
ly  of  more  uniform  quality.  To  quote  him  again:  “I 
used  to  oe  down  on  them  Chinase,  but  I  understand 
that  in  Californy  the  Chinase  do  most  of  the  apple 
packing,  and  I  must  say  they  do  it  very  uniform,  and 
give  me  small  cause  for  complaint!  Good  luck  to  the 
Chinase  while  they  put  no  small  fruit  in  me  box!” 

New  York  buyers  need  to  be  educated  in  quality. 
We  must  show  them  that  the  beauty  of  a  Ben  Davis 
isn’t  even  skin  deep.  They  desire  to  learn,  for  they 
like  apples,  while  the  half-eaten  stuff  which  they 
throw  away  shows  how  often  they  are  deceived. 


THE  ESOPUS  SP/TZENBURG  APPLE. 

So  little  is  said  of  this  most  valuable  apple  in  these 
days,  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  we  are  losing 
sight  of  it,  and  that  it  is  gradually  dropping  out  of 
cultivation.  This  would  be  a  universal  misfortune, 
that  should  not  occur.  Our  friend  Van  Deman  knows 
this  very  well,  yet  he  rarely,  if  ever,  mentions  the 
good  old  Spitzenburg.  Nothing  in  the  whole  pomo- 
logical  bunch,  new  or  old,  quite  equals  the  Esopus 
Spitzenburg  for  flavor  and  general  quality  as  a  des¬ 
sert  apple  in  its  season.  It  would  be  easy  to  select  a 
score  of  varieties  that  might  well  be  dispensed  with, 
but  the  old  Spitzenburg  would  not  be  among  the  num¬ 
ber.  What  a  beautiful  apple  it  is;  how  typical  and 
perfect  in  shape,  size  and  color;  10  inches  around, 
roundish  ovate,  tapering  slightly  to  the  calyx; 
smooth,  rich,  lively,  dark  red,  flecked  with  yellow 
russet  dots,  obscurely  striped;  stem  slender,  reaching 
out  from  a  deep  cavity  to  the  top  of  the  apple,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  russet  furrows;  calyx  small  and  closed 
in  a  shallow  basin;  flesh  yellow,  firm,  crisp,  juicy, 
aromatic;  flavor  delicious,  spicy,  sprightly  and  dis¬ 
tinct.  Downing  called  it  the  “first  of  all  apples,”  and 
Thomas  said  that  it  was  “nearly  unequaled  in  its 
high,  rich  flavor.”  I  would  make  the  typical  outline 
less  oblong  than  Downing  has  it,  also  less  tapering, 
and  more  like  the  form  presented  by  Thomas.  It  is 
surpassed  in  quality  only  by  the  famous  Newtown 
Pippin;  like  that  grand  apple,  the  Spitzenburg  orig¬ 
inated  in  New  York  State,  and  among  her  old  Dutch 
settlers.  It  is  even  more  Dutch  than  the  Newtown, 
because  there  were  nothing  but  Dutch  people  here  in 
old  ’Sopus  when  it  first  saw  the  light. 

Now  what  is  the  matter  with  the  Spitzenburg,  any¬ 
way?  Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  find  in  market  now, 
even  here  in  its  native  place?  It  must  have  been  neg¬ 
lected,  and  planted  sparingly  of  late.  Some  say  that 
it  doesn’t  grow  as  it  used  to,  nor  bear  as  well,  and  is 
therefore  less  profitable  as  an  orchard  sort.  I  never 
saw  such  uniformly  fine  Spitzenburg  apples  as  came 
to  this  local  market  last  Fall;  large,  smooth,  perfect, 
and  without  a  blemish.  They  were  grown  here  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  both  in  old  and 
new  orchards,  and  without  any  special  care,  by  men 
who  never  heard  of  their  deterioration.  The  trees 
were  loaded  just  as  heavily  as  other  sorts,  and  the 
apples  brought  higher  prices  than  any  other  except 
the  Newtown.  The  tree,  while  not  so  vigorous  as 
that  of  a  few  rank-growing  sorts,  is  hardy  and  en¬ 
during.  The  fruit  is  not  subject  to  scab,  and  how  de¬ 
liciously  superior  it  is  to  all  other  apples  for  all  cook¬ 
ing  purposes.  Its  distinctive  flavor  is  maintained, 
and  you  know  the  cook  has  used  Spitzenburgs  every 
time.  Then,  too,  Spitzenburg  jelly.  Surely  I  need 
say  nothing  to  those  who  have  tasted  that.  Don’t  let 
us  give  up  growing  this  apple,  even  though  there  are 
a  host  of  other  inferior  sorts  that  grow  better  and 
produce  more  fruit.  h.  hendricks. 


LAND-MEASURING  DEVICES. 

Every  up-to-date  farmer  should  know  the  contents 
in  area  of  each  field  on  his  farm;  but  he  often  has  no 
idea  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  field,  and  none  of 
the  number  of  acres  in  it,  except  what  the  surveying 
attachment  on  his  grain  drill  makes.  The  device 
which  I  most  frequently  use  in  land  measuring  is 
shown  at  the  upper  part  of  Fig.  17.  It  requires  two 
pieces  of  light  pine,  about  I%x2  inches,  and  seven 
feet  long.  Lay  them  down  on  an  even  surface  in  a 
position  corresponding  to  the  form  of  the  letter  V, 
with  the  spread  ends  just  eight  feet  three  inches 
apart.  Now  mark  with  a  pencil  at  the  ends  where 
they  come  together,  and,  referring  to  these  marks, 
make  a  bevel,  or  so-called  miter,  in  each,  as  shown 
by  A.  Fit  the  pieces  together  again,  and  make  a 
small  hole  in  both,  through  which  place  a  bolt  to  hold 
the  pieces  in  the  position  shown  by  B.  For  conveni¬ 


ence,  use  a  long,  threaded  bolt  with  a  thumb-nut. 
This  completes  the  measure. 

Its  use  is  very  simple;  the  operator  steps  or  swings 
it  along,  two  steps  making,  when  the  pieces  are  set 
correct  distance  apart,  16 %  feet,  or  one  rod,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  first  step  made  when  starting  at  cor¬ 
ner  of  field  is  equal  to  two  steps,  or  a  rod,  as  the 
measure,  -when  set  up  with  one  point  at  edge  of  field 
and  the  other  8%  feet  from  the  edge,  has  already 
made  the  first  step,  and,  therefore,  when  the  operator 
swings  it  round  the  first  time  he  causes  it  to  make 
the  second  step.  If  desired,  the  measure  can  be  made 
of  pieces  about  five  feet  long,  and  with  the  points  5% 
feet  apart.  Then  three  steps  are  necessary  to  make  a 
rod.  When  finished  using  the  measure,  loosen  the 
thumb-nut  of  bolt  and  swing  the  uprights  together,  as 
shown  by  C,  when  it  will  occupy  a  small  space  for 
transporting  from  place  to  place  or  storing  away.  If 
well  made  and  painted  it  will  present  a  neat  appear¬ 
ance,  and  last  a  lifetime. 

The  measuring  wheel  shown  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  figure,  requires  a  little  longer  to  make,  but  it  is 
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the  most  rapid  when  in  use.  Selecting  an  old  wooden 
hub  from  the  wheel  of  a  toy  wagon,  fill  it  with  light 
spokes  about  31%  inches  long,  according  to  size  of 
hub,  so  as  to  make  a  wheel  5*4  feet  in  diameter.  Put 
on  a  tire  of  light  hoop  iron,  fastening  it  with  a 
small  nail  to  each  spoke.  Hang  the  wheel,  with  a 
pin  or  bolt  for  axle,  between  two  light  strips,  about 
%x2  inches  and  four  feet  long.  Between  the  strips, 
close  to  rim  of  wheel,  place  a  block  to  nail  strips  to 
and  hold  firm,  and  at  the  end  of  frame  put  a  cross¬ 
piece  or  handle  to  hold  by.  The  wheel  has  a  cir¬ 
cumference  of  16%  feet,  and  each  revolution  makes 
one  rod.  Color  one  spoke  to  count  by;  or,  better 
still,  put  a  nail  or  small  peg  in  spoke,  and  on  the 
block  in  the  frame  fasten  a  thin  wooden  or  steel 
strip  to  catch  the  nail  or  peg  each  revolution,  and 
make  a  sharp  clicking  sound,  as  illustrated  in  dia¬ 
gram  B.  To  use  the  measure,  start  at  edge  of  field 
and  push  wheel  along,  counting  the  clicks,  each  click 
indicating  that  the  wheel  has  made  a  revolution,  and, 
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TWO  SIMPLE  MEASURING  DEVICES.  Fig.  18. 


if  the  dimensions  are  correctly  kept  when  construct¬ 
ing  it,  has  covered  16%  feet  of  ground  and  made  a 
rod.  When  starting,  have  the  nail  or  peg  in  spoke 
of  wheel  just  on  top  of  click,  and  the  spoke  C  in 
diagram  A,  just  at  edge  of  field,  or  directly  at  the 
point  from  which  it  is  desired  to  measure;  then  the 
first  click  made  when  measure  is  pushed  along  means 
just  one  rod. 

Another  measure  which  is  not  so  convenient  or 
rapid  to  use,  but  which  can  be  very  easily  and  quickly 
made,  is  shown  in  Fig.  18.  It  consists  of  a  stick  of 
wood,  eight  feet  three  inches  long,  with  a  piece  of  the 
same  material,  about  two  feet  long,  on  each  end  of 
stick.  A  straight  piece  about  1x1%  inch  is  about 
right  size,  and  if  the  two  points  are  put  „n  the  ends, 
as  shown  in  cut,  it  should  be  eight  feet  one  inch  long, 
and  the  points,  being  each  one  inch  thick,  will  make 
the  distance  from  point  to  point  8  1-3  feet,  or  one-half 
rod.  It  is  used  the  same  as  the  measure  first  de¬ 
scribed,  Fig.  17,  and  if  desired  an  old  shovel  handle 
can  be  attached  to  aid  in  swinging  it  along.  Brace  the 
points  as  shown. 

If  a  farmer  has  occasion  to  do  some  measuring  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  an  assistant,  and  has  not  time  to  con¬ 
struct  any  of  the  devices  I  have  described,  he  can  ac¬ 


complish  the  work  as  follows:  Take  two  pieces  of  stiff 
wire,  each  eight  inches  or  so  long,  and  bend  one  end 
of  each  into  a  ring.  Now  take  a  fine  wire,  or  what 
is  better,  a  piece  of  cotton  rope,  one-quarter-inch 
size,  66  feet  (four  rods)  long,  and  tie  each  end  to  the 
ring  in  each  of  the  wire  pins,  allowing  enough  line 
over  66  feet  to  equal  tie.  Now  set  one  pin  at  point 
where  measuring  is  to  begin,  and  walk  length  of  line 
and  set  the  other  pin,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18.  Pull  on 
line,  and  draw  out  the  first  pin.  Carry  it  on  another 
length  of  the  line  and  set  it  again;  then  draw  out 
second  pin,  etc.  This  obviates  walking  back  to  pull 
pins,  and  one  man  can  measure  almost  as  rapidly  as 
two. 

To  find  the  area  of  a  field  with  crooked  and  irregu¬ 
lar  sides  and  ends,  the  farmer  must  obtain  the  mean 
length  and  mean  breadth  in  rods,  multiply  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  divide  by  160,  which  gives  number  of 
acres  in  the  field.  The  mean,  or  average  breadth,  is, 
of  course,  found  by  taking  breadth  of  the  field  at  sev¬ 
eral  points  an  equal  distance  apart;  i.  e.,  the  meas¬ 
uring  wheel,  or  other  device,  is  run  across  the  field 
from  several  points  which  are  an  equal  distance  apart 
when  we  measure  lengthwise  of  the  field  at  a  right 
angle  to  direction  wheel  is  run.  Add  the  several 
measurements,  and  divide  sum  by  number  of  measure¬ 
ments  taken.  This  gives  the  mean  breadth.  The 
mean  length  is  then  found  on  the  same  plan.  Know¬ 
ing  the  mean  breadth  and  mean  length,  the  contents 
are  easily  found.  j.  o.  allshouse. 


SOLUBLE  SCIENCE  ON  FOODS  AND  FEEDING 


Corn  Heal  and  Dried  Brewers'  Grains. 


We  can  buy  here  a  ton  of  dried  brewers'  grains  for  $13 
and  a  ton  of  ground  corn  (not  corn-and-cob  meal)  for  the 
same  price.  We  need  both  foodstuffs  for  feeding  cows, 
but  wish  to  know  which  of  the  two  is  the  cheaper  for 
the  money.  I  am  11  years  old,  and  the  cows  are  under 
my  management,  and  Father  gave  me  the  advice  to  ask 
you  this,  for  me,  important  question.  w.  r. 

Whiteflsh  Bay,  Wis. 

WHAT  FOOD  IS. — It  is  an  encouraging  sign  when 
boys  of  11  years  are  asking  questions  like  this.  It 
promises  well  for  the  future  of  farming.  And  the 
boys  are  not  behind  in  asking  hard  questions.  To 
get  at  this  problem  let  us  begin  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  the  bottom.  Let  us  take  some  of  the  grain,  the 
ground  corn,  or  corn  meal,  as  we  will  call  it,  to  a 
chemist.  First  he  will  dry  it  in  a  very  hot  oven 
until  every  drop  of  moisture  is  driven  off,  and  if  he 
started  with  10  pounds  of  meal,  when  the  drying  was 
done  only  8.9  pounds  would  remain,  which  is  called 
the  dry  matter  of  the  corn.  Then  he  would  treat  this 
with  different  acids  and  alkalies,  and  by  this  means 
divide  the  meal  up  into  different  parts,  which  as  a 
whole  are  called  nutrients.  One  of  these  nutrients  is 
protein,  another  carbohydrates,  and  a  third  the  fats. 
But  suppose  we  feed  some  of  the  same  com  meal  to 
a  cow.  If  she  would  reason  and  talk  she  would  say: 
“I  can’t  get  as  much  protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat 
out  of  this  meal  as  the  chemist  did.  My  stomach 
and  intestines  will  not  digest  all  that  he  finds.” 

DIGESTIBLE  NUTRIENTS.— So  the  chemist  will 
treat  some  of  the  cow’s  manure  in  the  same  way  that 
he  did  the  meal,  and  find  out  how  much  of  each  nu¬ 
trient  the  cow  digested.  When  he  learns  this  he 
makes  out  a  table  showing  the  percentage  of  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  in  the  meal.  It  is  partly  on  this 
basis  of  digestible  nutrients  that  we  figure  the  feeding 
value  of  the  various  foods.  The  table  below  gives  this 
data  for  the  two  foods  in  question: 


Corn  mi 
Dried 
grains 


Dry 

matter. 

Pro¬ 

tein. 

Carbohy¬ 

drates. 

Fat. 

Total. 

irs’ 

7.9 

66.7 

4.3 

84.3 

....92. 

15.7 

36.3 

5.1 

63.5 

other  nutrients  because  one  pound  of  fat  will  produce  as 
much  heat  or  energy  as  2>4  pounds  of  carbohydrates. 


From  this  we  see  that  100  pounds  of  corn  meal  con¬ 
tain  84.3  pounds  of  digestible  nutrients,  while  the 
same  amount  of  brewers’  grains  contains  only  63.5 
pounds,  or  20  pounds  less.  Or,  at  $13  per  ton,  the  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  of  brewers’  grains  would  cost  about 
one  cent  per  pound,  while  those  of  corn  meal  would 
cost  about  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  But 
we  must  not  only  look  at  the  total  nutrients  of  a  food, 
but  also  at  the  quantity  of  each  nutrient.  A  glance  at 
the  table  shows  that  brewers’  grains  contain  twice 
as  much  protein  as  does  corn  meal.  Protein  is  usually 
the  nutrient  most  difficult  to  obtain  in  our  farm  crops, 
and  as  it  is  very  necessary  in  the  food  of  milch  cows! 
a  pound  of  it  is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  carbohy¬ 
drates,  which  are  abundant  in  all  farm  crops  like 
corn,  grain  or  fodder.  Thus,  if  only  one  grain  were 
needed,  it  would  be  better  to  Duy  brewers’  grains, 
simply  because  it  contains  so  much  more  protein 
than  corn,  and  makes  so  good  a  feed  along  with 
corn  fodder,  silage  or  hay  to  balance  the  ration.  The 
foods,  then,  may  be  compared  according  to  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients.  When  the  corn  meal  is  the  cheap¬ 
er,  or  if  protein  alone  is  most  needed,  brewers’  grains 
are  the  cheaper  of  the  two.  Whether  or  not  protein 
is  needed  depends  on  what  composes  the  remainder 
of  the  ration.  T  . 
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A  NEW  "  TREE-AGENT  SCHEME 

Word  come-  from  Pennsylvania  of  a  new  scheme 
that  is  used  in  the  nursery-agent  business.  It  is 
outlined  in  the  following  letter,  which  we  sent  to  a 
number  of  prominent  fruit  growers: 

Some  of  our  readers  in  Pennsylvania  tell  us  of  a  scheme 
which  Is  being  worked  by  a  nursery  company  in  Ohio. 
The  plan  is  about  as  follows:  The  agent  comes  and  agrees 
to  plant  one  acre  of  ground  in  fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears, 
peaches  and  small  fruits,  for  $110.  One-half  of  this  sum 
is  to  be  paid  down  on  delivery,  and  the  balance  to  be  paid 
at  the  end  of  five  years.  They  agree  then  to  take  one- 
half  of  the  fifth  year’s  crop  as  their  payment  for  the  re¬ 
maining  $55.  They  agree  to  send  a  man  to  trim  the  trees 
and  superintend  the  work  of  caring  for  them.  The  buyer 
in  the  meantime  is  to  sell  all  the  small  fruits,  and  guar¬ 
antees  to  keep  an  exact  account,  so  that  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  he  can  state  just  how  much  the  acre  of  ground  has 
produced.  In  brief,  this  seems  to  be  about  the  scheme 
on  which  these  people  are  working.  We  have  no  con¬ 
fidence,  whatever,  in  any  scheme  of  this  kind,  but  would 
like  to  know  if  you  have  ever  known  an  instance  where 
such  work  has  been  successfully  carried  on.  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  such  a  plan  can  be  carried  out  so  that  the  buyer  will 
ever  get  his  money  back? 

The  following  letters  are  from  men  who  know  what 
tfliey  are  talking  about: 

jMphe  scheme  you  mention  is  a  profitable  one  for  the 
nurseryman,  since  the  trees,  or  plants,  for  one  acre 
at  $55,  wkich  is  the  amount  of  cash  paid,  would  be 
a  good,  profitable  deal  for  any  nurseryman.  An  acre 
of  apples  would  contain  50  trees,  which  could  be  sold 
for  $7.50;  an  acre  of  standard  pears  or  plums,  110 
trees,  could  be  sobd  for  $16.50;  an  acre  of  peaches,  110 
trees,  could  be  sold  for  $11.  Therefore,  the  person 
agreeing  to  pay  $110,  would  agree  to  pay  at  least 
twice  as  much  as  the  plants  or  trees  should  cost  him. 
In  these  days  of  close  competition,  the  planter  of 
orchards  and  berry  fields  must  buy  his  trees  and 
plants  as  low  as  possible,  and  figure  all  his  expenses 
close  in  order  to  make  the  desirable  profit.  Gen¬ 
erally,  in  such  a  deal  as  this,  a  contract  has  to  be 
made  out  and  signed,  and  this  contract  is  usually  in 
favor  of  the  nurseryman,  and  not  in  favor  of  the 
farmer  upon  whose  farm  the  stock  is  planted.  I 
should  not  recommend  anyone  to  sign  such  a  con¬ 
tract  as  this  before  submitting  it  to  some  shrewd 
lawyer.” 

“The  plan  to  wilich  you  refer  perhaps  may  look  very 
well  upon  the  face  of  it  to  the  average  farmer,  but  I 
imagine  the  one-half  they  propose  to  have  paid  down 
upon  delivery  would  probably  be  a  good  price  for  the 
stock  delivered  on  the  order,  so  that  whatever 
was  obtained  afterward  would  be  more  or  less  clear 
gain.  I  think  the  seller  might  be  somewhat  indiffer¬ 
ent  as  to  the  future  after  having  pocketed  the  $55 
cash  -on  delivery.  It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising 
to  me  if  the  majority  of  the  stock  thus  delivered  died, 
hence  the  seller  would  be  put  to  no  expense  in  caring 
for  it  in  the  future.” 

“A  case  similar  to  this  was  brought  to  my  notice 
by  a  person  living  near  here,  and  I  told  him  just  as 
I  would  say  in  regard  to  this  one,  that  $110  for  the 
number  of  trees  to  be  planted  on  an  acre,  is  two  or 
three  times  as  high  as  it  ought  to  be;  that  if  the 
agent  can  get  his  $55  for  the  first  payment,  he  will 
be  receiving  a  high  price  for  his  trees,  and  that  the 
same  number  of  trees  can,  most  likely,  be  bought  for 
$25  or  $30.  More  than  that,  the  plan  of  mixing  up 
trees  and  berry  bushes  of  different  kinds  on  the  same 
plot  of  ground  is  very  objectionable,  and  anyone  who 
makes  a  plantation  of  this  kind  will  regret  it  very 
much  within  a  few  years.  I  think  it  is  a  plan  to 
trap  the  unwary,  and  no  doubt  many  are  being 
caught.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  if  you  can  show  up 
the  scheme  in  its  true  light,  but  at  the  same  time  you 
cannot  reach  the  very  men  who  are  most  in  need  of 
information.  Such  men  do  not  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  nor 
other  agricultural  papers,  nor  do  they  bother  them¬ 
selves  to  keep  informed  of  the  work  that  is  done  by 
experiment  stations.” 

“Any  fruit  grower  of  experience  can  buy  first-class 
nursery  stock  sufficient  to  plant  an  acre,  with  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  gooseberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  cherries  (sour  and  sweet), peaches,  plums,  pears, 
grapes,  and  apples,  of  the  best  standard  varieties  (not 
using  high-priced  novelties);  can  pay  freight  on  the 
same,  and  plant  them  with  hired  help  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  $50  cash.  I  am  sure  I  could  do  it  for  $40, 
so  you  see  there  would  be  very  little  inducement  for 
the  supposed  nurseryman  to  come  back  even  the  next 
year  to  look  after  the  trees,  even  supposing  that  he 
had  furnished  the  varieties  promised — which  is  not  at 
all  probable.  I  think  that  the  scheme  bears  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  fraud,  pure  and  simple,  and  would  not 
hesitate  to  denounce  it  as  such,  should  one  of  their 
agents  call  on  me.” 

* 

I  am  very  much  surprised,  and  very  sorry,  that 
any  farmer  should  be  taken  in  by  anything  of  the 
kind,  if  the  planter  set  40  apples,  40  pears,  40 
peaches  and  40  plums  on  one  acre,  it  would  put  the 


trees  within  15  feet  of  each  other  (which  I  think  too 
close),  and  even  in  this  way  wouldn’t  cost  over  $40, 
at  25  cents  per  tree,  which  I  think  a  good  price,  on 
the  average.  Probably  the  trees  can  be  bought  for 
less  direct  from  any  reliable  nurseryman.  Then, 
possibly,  nearly  every  man  will  let  the  agent  make 
the  selections,  both  as  to  trees  and  kinds,  for  him,  and 
in  that  case,  it  would  have  to  be  a  more  honest  con¬ 
cern  than  those  that  are  generally  working  these 
schemes,  or  they  would  put  on  the  farmer  just  what 
he  did  not  want,  and  what  others  would  not  take. 
As  to  the  last  payment,  they  do  not  need  that  to 
make  the  nurserymen  even,  for  they  are  even  before, 
but  what  they  get  out  of  fruit  is  really  a  gift  from 
the  farmer  to  a  stranger.  About  a  year  ago  a  man 
from  Ohio  came  through  this  part,  selling  a  certain 
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See  Ruralisms,  Paoe  54. 

peach.  The  stock  was  from  a  native  pit  that  grew 
naturally  up  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee,  and 
therefore  was  more  hardy,  the  trees  were  more  vig¬ 
orous,  and  were  represented  as  being  very  much 
larger  than  the  common  peach  trees.  The  peach 
(some  kind  I  never  heard  of  before),  was  such  a 
grand,  good  peach,  and  the  colored  plates  were  grand, 
the  story  also.  The  agent  would  not  sell  anyone  an 
order  for  less  than  $50  or  $75,  at  the  rate  of  from  25 
cents  to  50  cents  per  tree,  according  to  the  man  inter¬ 
viewed.  The  result  was  that  the  agent  took  several 
orders,  and  when  the  trees  were  deliverd,  another 
man  did  this  work,  and  collected  the  pay.  The  stock 
was  not  what  any  man  would  call  first  class,  and  the 
severe  Winter  we  had  in  1899  killed  more  than  half 
the  trees,  and  left  the  purchasers  sick. 

New  York.  •  t.  b.  wilson. 


POINTS  FOR  A  ROUND  SILO. 

I  have  thought  of  building  a  round  silo  In  this  way:  2x5 
uprights,  set  two  feet  apart;  board  inside  and  out  with  14- 
inch  boards  double,  with  paper  between,  making  four 
thicknesses  of  boards  and  two  of  paper.  Will  this  do 


AN  OUTDOOR  ROUND  SILO.  Fig.  20. 


for  an  outdoor  silo  in  this  climate?  I  would  like  to  build 
it  so  as  to  move  it,  If  desired,  in  a  few  years.  How  shall 
I  make  the  bottom  of  silo?  w.  p. 

Malone,  N.  Y. 

A  silo  can  be  built  in  the  manner  described,  but  it 
is  not  the  best  way,  because  it  provides  opportunity 
for  moisture  to  be  retained  by  the  timbers,  which 
will  hasten  decay.  It  costs  too  much  for  material  and 
labor.  When  the  silo  is  moved  the  siding  would 
probably  be  cracked  or  misplaced.  We  recommend 
the  round  stave  silo,  because  it  is  easily  and  cheaply 
constructed.  Timbers  of  the  silo  will  dry  out,  the 
silage  will  be  perfectly  preserved,  and  the  silo  can 
be  taken  down  in  an  hour  and  moved  any  distance 
and  be  set  up  again.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  any 
extra  precaution  in  this  climate  to  keep  silage  from 


freezing.  Silage  is  not  injured  by  the  frost  when 
only  a  two-inch  stave  protects  it  from  the  weather. 

A  silo  constructed  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  20 
is  doing  good  service  on  the  bluffs  above  Cayuga 
Lake,  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.  We  visited  this 
silo  during  the  extremely  cold  weather  of  the  Winter 
of  1898-1899,  after  the  thermometer  had  been  20  de¬ 
grees  below  zero.  The  silage  was  frozen  to  a  depth 
of  12  or  14  inches  around  the  outside.  Each  day, 
when  throwing  out  the  feed,  the  frozen  silage  around 
the  edge  was  mixed  with  the  warm  silage  from  the 
center,  and  at  feeding  time  it  was  all  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  The  silage  was  not  all  fed  out  until  June,  and 
that  which  had  been  frozen  around  the  outer  edge 
was  as  good  in  every  way  as  the  rest.  With  the  stave 
silo  no  sills  are  necessary.  The  foundation  may  be 
constructed  as  follows: 

An  excavation  should  be  made  to  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  inches,  or  to  the  bottom  of  the  loose  surface  soil,  and 
with  a  diameter  at  least  two  feet  greater  than  the  pro¬ 
posed  diameter  of  the  silo,  and  drainage  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  if  the  conditions  seem  to  warrant.  Fill  in  with 
stones,  large  ones  being  placed  at  the  bottom  and  smaller 
ones  being  worked  In  and  pounded  down  toward  the  top. 
Gravel,  if  well  pounded  down,  may  serve  as  filling  between 
the  stones.  It  is  important  that  the  pounding  be  thor¬ 
oughly  done,  otherwise  settling  will  take  place  later  on 
and  the  cement  finish  be  made  to  crack. 

The  finishing  should  be  done  with  cement.  First  a  thin 
mortar  made  of  one  part  of  Portland  or  Rosendale  cement 
and  four  parts  of  good  sharp  sand  should  be  poured  over 
the  entire  stone  work.  This  mortar  should  be  made  so 
thin  that  it  will  run  down  into  the  interstices  between 
the  stones.  After  this  first  coat  has  thoroughly  set  a 
finishing  coat  made  of  one  part  cement  and  three  parts 
of  sand  should  be  put  on  and  worked  down  with  a  trowel. 
Finish  off  before  thoroughly  dry  by  dusting  over  the  top 
some  clear  cement  and  working  it  in  with  a  trowel.  This 
will  give  a  hard  finish,  and  will  secure  a  foundation  that 
is  cheap  and  efficient.  While  the  cement  is  still  soft  it 
is  frequently  convenient  to  strike  the  circle  which  will 
mark  the  line  upon  which  the  staves  are  to  be  set.  A 
spike  driven  in  the  center  will  serve  as  a  pivot.  Attach 
to  this  a  bit  of  string  or  twine,  the  length  of  which  shall 
be  one-half  that  of  the  proposed  diameter  of  the  silo  and 
to  the  free  end  of  the  string  fasten  some  pointed  instru¬ 
ment  with  which  to  mark  the  circle.  Now  strike  a  circle 
the  radius  of  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
string,  and  there  is  marked  out  the  circle  upon  which  the 
staves  are  to  be  set. 

Somewhat  full  directions  for  the  construction  of 
the  round  stave  silo  are  given  in  Cornell  University 
Bulletin  No.  167.  This  will  be  sent  on  request  to  the 
Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

L.  A.  CLINTON. 

It  is  a  strange  sight  to  a  northern  man  to  observe  the 
buzzards  which  fly  about  unmolested  In  the  towns  on  the 
Delaware  peninsula.  These  buzzards  are  protected  by 
law  because  they  are  good  scavengers,  do  no  harm,  and 
consume  large  quantities  of  filth,  which  might  become  in¬ 
jurious  to  health.  These  birds  are  protected  and  consid¬ 
ered  good  friends. 

We  are  surprised  to  notice  how  many  strawberry  grow¬ 
ers  are  giving  up  the  use  of  stable  manure  as  a  mulch. 
They  are  coming  back  to  the  use  of  wheat  straw,  often 
paying  high  prices  for  it.  This  seems  to  be  especially 
true  of  growers  who  can  use  irrigation.  It  is  a  fact  that 
water  seems  to  take  the  place  of  humus,  and  where  a 
constant  supply  of  water  can  be  obtained  soluble  fertili¬ 
zers  prove  to  be  about  the  most  satisfactory  plant  food. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  reader  In  New  York  State  sent  us 
a  sample  of  butter  which  had  a  very  rank  and  disagree¬ 
able  odor.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  learn  what  caused  the 
trouble,  but  attributed  it  to  his  feed.  He  now  tells  us 
that  he  thinks  the  trouble  was  In  ripening  the  cream. 
He  formerly  churned  twice  a  week.  Since  he  has  changed 
to  churning  once  a  week,  so  that  the  cream  is  seven 
days  old,  he  has  overcome  the  difficulty,  and  thinks  that 
formerly  the  cream  was  not  properly  ripened. 

Unwelcome  Immigrants.— Several  years  ago  stoats  and 
weasels  were  introduced  into  New  Zealand,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  diminish  the  plague  of  rabbits.  No  doubt 
they  did  destroy  some  rabbits,  but  after  becoming  accli¬ 
matized  they  increased  so  rapidly,  and  became  so  fierce, 
that  they  are  likely  to  become  a  greater  pest  than  the 
rabbits.  In  some  districts  the  stoats  and  weasels  have 
rendered  poultry-keeping  almost  impossible,  and  they 
have  been  known  to  attack  children,  and  even  men. 
Native  ground  birds  are  being  rapidly  exterminated  by 
them,  and  their  destruction  is  now  a  serious  matter. 

From  James  A.  Ingram,  Piney  Point,  Md.,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  some  very  fine  native  chestnuts,  gathered  from  a 
tree  growing  in  St.  Mary’s  County,  Md.  He  says  that 
the  tree  is  probably  50  years  old,  and  the  quality  is  “as 
gold  to  brass,”  when  compared  to  European  or  Japan 
chestnuts.  The  nuts  are  large  and  fine,  and  we  can  en¬ 
dorse  fully  his  estimate  of  quality.  The  nuts,  however, 
are  rather  fuzzy  and  somewhat  dull  in  color,  which  would 
prejudice  their  sale  in  an  undiscriminating  market.  Good 
native  chestnuts  of  attractive  appearance  are  wanted, 
and  if  early-bearing  varieties,  combining  the  necessary 
qualities,  can  be  had,  they  will  be  warmly  welcomed. 

Strawberry  Prospects.— Reports  indicate  that  many 
growers  are  likely  to  have  a  short  crop  of  strawberries. 
There  has  been  a  fair  growth  of  vine  In  some  cases,  but 
fruit  buds  have  not  been  made,  and  it  will  be  impossible 
to  supply  this  deficiency  next  Spring.  The  dry  season 
has  kept  back  many  plants.  Those  who  are  able  to  irri¬ 
gate  have  obtained  a  good  growth,  and  have  every  pros¬ 
pect  for  a  large  crop.  Experience  with  irrigation  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  water  is  almost  as  useful  to  the  plant 
as  it  is  to  the  fruit.  That  is,  it  will  stimulate  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  and  produce  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year’s 
crop.  Unless  these  fruit  buds  are  made,  and  unless  the 
plant  itself  is  strong  and  vigorous,  the  water  supplied 
in  the  fruiting  season  will  not  be  effective. 
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Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALL  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


Arkansas  Apples. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  scions  of 
the  new  Arkansas  apples,  Beach  and  Oli¬ 
ver?  I  have  been  trying  for  some  time  to 
get  them,  and  so  far  have  failed,  r.  h.  k. 

Helm,  Ill. 

The  scions  of  Beach,  Oliver  and  many 
other  of  the  new  apples  of  Arkansas 
origin  can  be  obtained  of  the  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
It  would  be  well  for  those  who  wish  to 
get  these  varieties  true  to  name  to  get 
their  start  from  this  reliable  source. 
This  is  important,  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  different  names  given  to  some 
of  them,  and  much  confusion  existing  re¬ 
garding  them. 

A  Maryland  Orchard. 

I  have  some  notion  of  planting  a  com¬ 
mercial  apple  orchard,  and  would  like  to 
know  from  some  one  of  experience,  whether 
it  would  be  advisable.  I  can  buy  land  lo¬ 
cated  near  the  mountains  bordering  Cum¬ 
berland  Valley,  on  the  north,  in  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  Md.,  for  from  $5  to  $25  per 
acre  unimproved.  The  orchards  that  farm¬ 
ers  have  are  very  thrifty  and  productive. 
I  have  my  own  team  to  do  the  necessary 
work.  Tne  land  is  very  stony;  not  lime¬ 
stone,  but  a  mountain  stone.  J.  i.  w. 

Falrview,  Md. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  J.  I.  W.  has 
a  good  chance  to  grow  a  commercial 
apple  orchard.  The  district  and  soil 
mentioned  are  good  for  the  production 
of  Winter  apples.  If  he  will  plant  of 
such  varieties  as  Ycrk  Imperial,  Ben 
Davis  and  Rome  Beauty  he  will  find 
them  productive  of  large,  red  apples  of 
good  keeping  qualities,  and  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  markets. 

Pecan  Culture. 

1.  Does  the  growing  of  pecans  in  the  Gulf 
States  promise  to  be  a  profitable  employ¬ 
ment?  2.  At  what  age  do  they  come  in 
bearing?  Can  the  young  trees  be  procured, 
and  at  about  what  price?  3.  Do  the  fine, 
paper-shell  varieties  come  true  from  seed, 
or  must  they  be  grafted?  4.  What  pam¬ 
phlets,  bulletins  or  books  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  this  subject?  5.  Where  could  a 
grove  be  seen  in  bearing  at  some  point  east 
of  Mobile,  Ala?  w.  e.  b. 

North  Baltimore,  O. 

1.  Pecan  growing  is  now  a  profitable 
industry  in  the  Gulf  States,  and  will 
probably  become  more  profitable  and 
much  more  extensive  as  more  is  learned 
of  its  peculiarities.  Pecan  trees  should 
be  planted  only  on  good  soil,  for  the 
trees  that  are  found  wild  and  in  a  flour¬ 
ishing  condition  are  on  the  rich  creek 
and  river  bottoms.  They  will  grow  on 
good  upland,  and  bear  well,  but  are 
rarely  found  there  naturally.  In  good 
lands  as  far  north  as  southern  Illinois 
and  similar  latitudes  the  earlier  ripening 
kinds  will  do  very  well,  and  there  are 
many  wild  trees  even  farther  north. 

2.  Ten  years  is  about  an  average  age 
for  the  seedling  trees  to  begin  to  bear. 
Grafted  or  budded  trees  will  bear  earlier, 
but  they  are  not  very  abundant  as  yet. 
The  art  of  producing  them  is  not  well 
understood,  and  all  nut  trees  are  more 
difficult  to  bud  and  graft  than  almost 
any  other  class  of  trees.  Hence  they  sell 
at  about  $1  each  at  the  present  time. 
Seedlings  are  very  much  cheaper.  Some 
of  the  southern  nurseries  keep  them  for 
sale. 

3.  The  varieties  do  not  come  true  from 
seed,  but  the  large,  soft-shelled  kinds 
produce  much  finer  seedlings  than  the 
poorer  kinds,  but  they  are  not  so  hardy 
in  the  more  northern  States.  Grafting 
or  budding  is  the  only  sure  way  to  per¬ 
petuate  a  variety. 

4.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  a  very  valuable  publica¬ 
tion  which  treats  of  pecan  culture,  and 
of  the  culture  of  other  nuts  as  well. 
There  is  a  book  called  The  Nut  Cul- 
turist  which  may  be  bought  through 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  price  »i.50. 

5.  There  are  several  pecan  orchards  in 
bearing  in  Florida,  and  'a  tew  in  South 
Carolina.  The  Government  publication 
mentions  them  and  their  locations. 
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Two  Crops  of  Strawberries. 

W.  H.  M.,  Turin,  N.  T.— How  shall  I  man¬ 
age  another  season  with  my  strawberry 
field,  after  it  has  fruited?  The  field  was 
set  last  Spring  in  rows  three  feet  apart, 
plants  30  inches  in  row.  I  allowed  four 
runners  to  set  once  from  each  plant,  then 
kept  all  runners  cut  off.  This  leaves  all 
plants  about  10  inches  apart.  About  the 
last  thing  before  freezing  was  to  stir  the 
surface  around  every  plant,  so  there  is  not 
a  vestige  of  a  weed,  and  I  think  that  the 
field  should  be  managed  so  as  get  more 
than  one  crop.  Shall  I  retain  all  the  plants, 
and  keep  the  runners  cut  off,  or  remove 
some  of  the  plants  and  allow  the  runners 
to  grow? 

Ans. — No  two  experienced  growers 
would  be  likely  to  answer  the  details 
called  up  by  the  above  query  in  precisely 
the  same  way,  yet  we  think  that  most 
would  agree  in  advising  the  removal  of  a 
number  of  the  weaker  plants  after  fruit¬ 
ing,  to  be  replaced  by  early  runners  from 
the  strongest  available  remaining  plants. 
Besides  the  destruction  of  weak  and  in¬ 
effective  old  plants,  clean  and  thorough 
cultivation,  both  oy  hand  and  horse 


tools,  is  indicated,  as  well  as  a  liberal 
application  of  the  best  obtainable  ma¬ 
nure,  as  free  from  weed  seeds  as  pos¬ 
sible,  or  of  a  good  commercial  fertilizer. 
For  the  best  results  it  would  be  wise  to 
keep  off  all  runners  that  are  not  needed 
to  fill  vacancies.  With  good  feeding  and 
thorough  cultivation,  the  succeeding 
crop  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  first. 

Moths  in  Beehives. 

E.  W.  H.,  Wilson,  Ky.—l  would  like  to 
know  how  to  keep  moths  out  of  my  bee¬ 
hives. 

Ans. — So-called  “moth-proof”  hives 
are  of  little  or  no  avail  against  the  Bee 
moth.  An  authority  says  that  the  only 
remedies  are  to  keep  the  combs  under 
the  constant  protection  of  the  bees,  or 
if  the  colonies  are  not  populous  enough 
to  cover  them  fairly,  the  combs  should 
be  taken  out  and  hung  so  as  to  leave  a 
space  between  them  in  a  cupboard  or 
large  box,  which  can  oe  closed  tightly, 
and  then  subject  them  for  some  time  to 
the  fumes  generated  by  throwing  a 
handful  or  two  of  sulphur  on  live  coals, 
or  to  the  odor  of  carbon  bisulphide  in 
an  open  vial.  The  Carniolan  and  Italian 
bees  are  more  energetic  than  others  in 
clearing  out  wax-moth  larvae. 

Tamarack  and  Cherry  Lumber. 

E.  A.  H.,  Monticcllo,  N.  Y.—Is  there  any 
possible  use  I  can  make  of  tamarack  lum¬ 
ber?  I  understand  it  to  be  a  species  of  the 
larch,  but  although  it  is  quite  common  in 
our  section  of  the  State  (Sullivan  County), 
I  have  not  heard  of  its  being  used  to  any 
extent— i.  e.,  as  a  building  material.  I  was 
intending  to  use  it  for  sheathing,  but  have 
been  told  that  it  is  very  likely  to  warp,  if 
sawed  up  in  planks.  If  this  is  so,  what 
other  economical  use  can  I  make  of  it?  I 
have  some  fine  wild  cherry  lumber  standing 
(growing)  in  my  woods.  What  thickness 
would  you  advise  sawing  it  for  ready  sale? 

Ans. — Shipbuilders  use  a  little  tama¬ 
rack  for  boat  knees,  but  most  of  this 
lumber  is  sold  as  spruce,  and  it  is  said 
to  work  very  well  for  all  purposes  for 
which  spruce  is  used.  Wild  cherry  is 
usually  sawed  into  one  or  two-inch  lum¬ 
ber,  but  occasionally  an  extra  fine  log 
may  be  sold  to  advantage  cut  into  four- 
inch  stuff. 

Sulphur  for  Potato  Scab. 

O.  R.  A.,  Haven,  Me.— Last  Spring  I  had  a 
piece  of  old  ground  that  I  wished  to  fit  for 
gooseberries  to  be  set  out  last  Fall,  and 
knowing  almost  to  a  certainty  that  pota¬ 
toes  would  scab  badly  on  such  ground,  I 
thought  I  would  try  fine  sulphur  in  potato 
hills  for  a  preventive,  so  I  put  in  a  table¬ 
spoonful  in  each  hill.  When  I  dug  the  po¬ 
tatoes  in  September  not  a  scab  was  seen 
on  any  one.  The  potatoes  planted  were 
Early  Puritan  and  Carman.  Do  you  think 
that  the  sulphur  had  the  effect  of  prevent¬ 
ing  scab,  or  was  it  due  to  other  causes? 
The  sulphur  was  sprinkled  upon  common 
barn  manure  and  seed  planted  on  that. 

Ans. — Yes,  the  sulphur  evidently  pre¬ 
vented  the  scab.  A  bulletin  issued  by 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
(New  Brunswick),  would  give  you  some 
interesting  facts  about  this.  In  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  experiments  sulphur  seems  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  the  scab  germ  in 
the  soil.  Many  farmers  dust  sulphur 
over  their  seed  potatoes.  Even  where  no 
scab  is  present,  the  sulphur  seems  to 
preserve  the  seed  piece,  especially  when 
the  soil  is  wet  and  cold,  and  the  seed 
would  be  likely  to  rot. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker's  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv 


SUGAR  PRUNE 
CLIMAX  PLUM 

THE  TWO  GREAT 

RECORD  BREAKERS. 

KINGS  for  Earliness,  Size,  Quality,  Beauty  and 
Productiveness.  Never  before  equaled. 

Thousands  of  acres  are  being  grafted  over  to 
these  new  fruits.  Other  grand  New  Creations  in 
Fruits.  Price-List  Free. 

Burbank’s  Experiment  Farm, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Roses, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 
true  to  name.  Low  prices.  No.  1 
stock.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

REID’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  1,  Upland,  Ohio. 


REID’S 


U>V  pi  IUC».  1 

FRUITS 


Our  Fruit  Trees  Grow 

We  have  thousands  of  all  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  TREES  and  PLANTS.  Full  descrip¬ 
tion  in  our  Catalogue— it's  free.  Send  for 
it  to-day.  We  ean  save  you  money. 
Address 

5  Highland  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  £ 
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The  BEST  FRUIT 


Echo  Strawberry. 
Loudon  and 

Columbian  Raspberry. 
Erie  and  Rathbun 
Blackberry. 

Pearl  Gooseberry. 

Pomona  and 
Red  CroBs  Currants. 


is  the  only  kind  worth  growing. 
I  handle  nothing  that  I  cannot 
guarantee.  All  my  plants  are 
hardy,  fresh  dug,  and  war¬ 
ranted  true  to  name.  Let  me 
send  you  my  catalogue — free. 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


You  need  no  other  seed 
— _  catalogue  if  you  have 

. 'Durpee’s  fort  900 

While  not  the  largest,  it  is  the  brightest 
and  best.  It  is  a  book  of  140  pages,  care¬ 
fully  written  among  the  growing  crops  at 

Fordhook  the  larSest  tr>;J  grounds  in 
77*  America.  We  cannot  afford 

r arms,  to  waste  copies  to  those  who 
want  only  the  “pretty  pictures,”  hut 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  it  FREE  to  all 
who  intend  to  plant  seeds  in  1900. 
Write  T0-9DA  Y! 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

■ PHILADELPHIA 


How  mucli 
do  you  grow? 

What’s  your  garden  going  to  yield  this'' 
fyear?  All  depends  on  the  seed.  Sow  rtghtX 


'  and  the  chances  are  you’ll  reap  right.  Sow  . 


Gregory’s 

Seeds 


and  you’ll  get  the  greatest  yield  your  | 
ground  will  give.  All  seeds  guaranteed. 
\Vear  Book  for  1900  contains  broad  guagej 
offer  to  all  who  grow  vegeta¬ 
bles  or  flowers  for  pleasure  -w's 
or  profit.  Write  for  it.  6/?,  0°  c 
^LJ.  H.  Gregory  &  Son  ,£ 

My  >  P ^ .  \  0 


Marblehead, 
Mass. 


CB 


sK 


$2,500.00 


in  cash  prizes  is  one  of  the  many  interesting 
features  of  our  new  catalogue  for  1900. 
Planters  of  Maule’s  Seeds  are  successful  peo¬ 
ple.  iilnnle’s  Seeds  leml  nil;  have  done 
so  for  years  and  are  as  far  ahead  as  ever  in 
the  race.  Our  new  catalogue  for  1900  is 

FREE  to  ALL 

who  apply  for  it.  It  contains  everythii_„ 
good,  old  or  new,  with  hundreds  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  four  colored  plates  and  practical  up- 
to-date  cultural  directions.  It  is  pronounced 
the  brightest  and  best  seed  book  of  the  year. 
Write  for  it  to-day.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Philadelphia. 


j  Cabbage  Seed  That  Grows 

There  is  no  doubt  or  disappointment  when 
vou  row  Hammond’*  Improved 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  purest  and  earliest  strain 
known.  The  result  of  years  of  careful 
selection,  both  for  earliness  and  perfect 
heads.  Especially  valuable  to  market  gar¬ 
deners.  5c  pkt. ;  15c  07.. ;  60c  2^-1  b.,  and 
$1.50  lb.,  all  postpaid,  Ic  aniinon  <1 V 
Danish  Hall  head.  A  sure  header  of 
large,  compact  heads.  My  seed  imported 
direct  from  R.  Wiboltts,  Denmark.  Guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  See  cata¬ 
logue  for  cash  prizes.  Price  same  as  above. 
Catalogue  free. 

Harry  N.  Hammond,  Seedsman, 
Box  42,  Ki field,  Mich. 
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Wby  Is  It? 

A  large  number  of  our  leading  Horticulturists 
are  so  highly  recommending  Call’s  Nurseries, 
Perry,  Ohio.  It  is  not  because  Call’s  prices  are 
lower  than  other  first-class  nurseries;  but  they 
say  their  orders  were  filled  with  the  FINEST  and 
BEST  STCCK  they  have  ever  received.  Call’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  build  up  a  large  trade  direct  with  the 
farmers,  by  sending  them  the  best  trees  that  can 
be  grown,  at  reasonable  prices,  has  proved  a 
grand  success.  And  from  the  letters  that  his 
customers  write,  the  reason  why  is  easily  told. 
His  new  Price-List  is  just  out,  and  will  be  mailed 
FREE  to  any  asking  for  it. 


ESTABLISHED  1802 


SEEDS 


Our  1900  Catalogue  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  It  contains  a  large  assortment 
of  Seeds,  and  more  information  about 
them  and  their  culture  than  any 
other  Seed  Annual  published.  We 
have  been  for  the  past  98  years  the 
leading  Seed  House  of  America. 

J.M.TH0RBURN&C0. 

(Late  of  15  John  Street) 

36  C0RTIANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

_ _  *4. 

Seeds !  Seeus I 

76th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

Is  now  ready  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  I9th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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VICK  S  way  of 
selling  seeds  in 
definite  quan¬ 
tities  enables 
ou  to  know  exactly  whai 
ground  you  can  cover.  No 
useless  expense.  You  get 
exactly  what  you  need, 
for  the  least  money. 

VICK’S 

SEEDS 

yield  heaviest  crops  and 
finest  varieties. 

Write  for  our  Garden  and 
Floral  Guide.  IlcHcrlbcs  In 
full  thlM  new  departure 
in  seed  selling.  Mention 
what  you  grow  most. 
JAMES  VICK’S  SONS, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
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|  BEST  in  the  world  or 
I  will  refund  money. 

lc  to  4c  per  pack’ge  &  lots  of 
EXTRAS  with  every  order. 
You  do  not  have  to  buy  fake  collections  to 
\get  Catalogue.  Send  Yours  and  Neighbors 
’  address  for  largest  and  prettiest  Seed-Book. 

H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


mm 
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WANTED 

Every  person  who  intends  setting  a 
Strawberry  plant  during  the  year 
1900  to 

Send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  for  my  new  Straw¬ 
berry  catalogue, 

which  is  now  ready.  It  is  full  of  good 
things  in  the  Strawberry  line  and 

My  Prices  Are  Right. 

No  agents.  I  deal  directly  with 
growers. 

W.  F.  ALLEN, 

Box 44  Salisbury,  Md.  \ 


The  Fruits  to  Plant 


for  profitable  results  are  named  in  our  1900 
Catalogue.  This  book  names  all  the  trees  and 
plants  that  will  succeed  in  a  northern  climate; 
gives  accurate  descriptions  of  varieties  and 
instructions  about  planting.  Catalogue  mailed  FREE  at  your  request.  Write  to  us  for  any 
further  information  you  need  about  fruits.  Sixteenth  Year. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  I  (Orange  Co.  Nurseries),  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


yourt  Chestnut  Trees 

A  few  grafts  put  In  your  seedling  chestnut  tree  will  make  It  pay  big-  I  name  price  and  kinds  in  catalogue 
Free.  Full  line  nursery  stock.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


i>VWWWi^WWVWW^'WVWWWWVWW\A  are  grown  on  honor,  sold  on  merit,  planted  with 

confidence.  If  you  are  tired  of  being  humbugged 
and  want  honest  trees  at  holiest  prices, 
Rogers’  trees  are  the  kind  you  want.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  Is  unlike  any  other,  it  teUs  the  truth. 

p's  free.  JHE  ROGERS  NURSERIES. 

Tree  Breeders.  DANSVILLK,  N.  Y 


Rogers’  Trees 

^VWVWVWWWVWWWWWVWVWWWWV 


PEACH 


Grand  lot  of  trees,  free  from  borers,  aphis,  scale,  yellows, 
etc.  Large  stock  of  l’ear,  Fliim,  Cherry,  Apple,  Quince, 
etc.  Immense  supply  of  small  fruits.  Headquarters  for 


Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 


4:0  acres  hardy  Boseit  44  greenhouses  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Ficus,  Koses» 
Geraniums,  etc.  Mail  9ize  postpaid.  Direct  deal  will  save  you  money,  ary  us* 
Elegant  catalogue  free.  46tli  Year.  1 OOO  Acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  790,  Painesville,  O. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER] 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at 
Horticultural  Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January 
17.  Kather  a  lively  time  was  expected  over 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  there  was  a  larger  attendance 
than  has  been  usual  of  recent  years.  The 
members  of  the  Society  were,  however, 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  con¬ 
tending  interests  had  got  together  the  night 
before  the  meeting  and  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment,  which  avoided  any  contest  at  the 
regular  meeting,  and  paved  the  way  for  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  differences.  Much 
of  the  credit  for  the  peaceful  solution  of 
the  difficulties  is  credited  to  JLieutenant- 
Governor  Woodruff,  who  is  also  president 
of  the  Society.  There  wex-e  three  different 
interests  concerned,  including  the  old  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  State  Society,  and 
their  fx-iends;  an  opposition  within  the 
membership  of  the  Society,  including  many 
men  prominent  in  the  County  Association 
of  Agricultural  Hairs,  and  the  Right  Har¬ 
ness  Horse  Association.  The  opposition  to 
the  present  board  secured  a  large  number 
of  proxies  to  be  used  at  the  annual  elec¬ 
tion,  ai  _ the  members  of  the  existing 

board  cured  a  number  of  proxies,  so 

that  i  ion  of  officers  promised  to  be 

rathei  ..  .^^exciting  one.  At  the  meeting 
Tuesday  night,  however,  it  was  discovered 
that  both  tne  old  board,  and  the  opposition, 
were  in  favor  of  State  management  of  the 
State  Hair,  and  it  was  agreed  to  adjourn 
the  annual  meeting  until  March  21,  allow¬ 
ing  the  old  officers  to  hold  over  in  the 
meantime,  and  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
nine,  of  which  the  .Lieutenant-Governor 


the  privileges  of  such  membership  as  has 
been  our  privilege  to  enjoy  up  to  the 
present  period  of  our  history,  and  that  the 
charter  of  the  said  organization  should 
not  be  repealed.” 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  quite  out¬ 
spoken  in  reference  to  improvements  which 
he  thinks  are  necessary  at  the  Fair 
Grounds.  He  stated  that  Senator  White, 
of  Onondaga,  was  to  introduce  a  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  mile  track  at  the  Fair 
Grounds,  to  replace  the  half-mile  track 
now  there.  He  also  insists  that  another 
entrance  be  provided  to  the  Grounds,  that 
the  stubble  fields  give  place  to  green  lawns, 
that  the  cinder  paths  be  replaced  by  more 
agreeable  material,  that  shade  trees  and 
ornamental  shrubbery,  and  floral  decora 
tions,  be  provided,  and  that  the  buildings 
should  be  treated  to  a  coat  of  paint,  for 
the  purpose  both  of  preservation  and  at¬ 
tractiveness.  The  present  board,  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodruff  stated,  appreciates  the 
necessity  of  these  improvements,  but  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  funds  is  unable  to 
meet  the  situation.  Under  State  control 
he  hopes  to  be  able  to  secure  the  necessary 
funds  to  make  the  improvements.  These 
matters  were  considered  by  the  officers  of 
the  Association,  and  Governor  Roosevelt, 
at  a  conference  in  Syracuse  during  the 
Fair  week  last  Fall,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
present  plans  practically  agreed  upon,  so 
that  the  Governor  is  evidently  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  present  plan,  and  whatever 
recommendations  are  made  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  nine  are  quite  likely  to  meet  with 
his  approval. 

The  committee  of  nine  held  a  brief  con¬ 
ference  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  are  to 
meet  again  in  two  weeks  to  formulate  a 
plan  of  action.  The  object  of  postponing 
the  election  of  officers  of  the  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  March  21  was  to  give  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  In  the  meantime,  an  opportunity  to 
pass  the  legislation  along  the  lines  sug¬ 
gested.  D. 

" Think  of  Ease 
But  Work  On.” 


should  be  one,  Tor  the  purpose  of  formu¬ 
lating  a  plan  by  which  the  management  of 
the  Fair  would  be  taken  over  by  the  State. 
This  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  contend¬ 
ing  factions  was  approved  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  and  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor  appointed  the  following  com¬ 
mittee:  Senator  11.  S.  Amb.'er,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture;  As¬ 
semblyman  Litchard,  chairman  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
former  president  of  the  State  Grange;  W. 
Judson  Smith,  of  Syracuse,  F.  C.  Schraub, 
of  Lowville,  S.  U.  Willard,  of  Geneva,  and 
F.  W.  Cullinan,  of  Oswego,  members  of 
the  Executive  Hoard  of  the  State  Society; 
J.  H.  Durkee,  of  Sandy  Hill,  president  of 
the  County  Hair  Association,  and  H.  H. 
Long,  of  Westchester,  of  the  Ligiit  Harness 
Horse  Association. 

This  committee  is  expected  to  draft  a  bill 
which,  if  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and 
approved  by  the  Governor,  will  take  the 
management  of  the  State  Fair  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  place  it  entirely  under  State  manage¬ 
ment.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  just  wnat  ought  to  be  done  with  the 
State  Agricultural  Society.  The  State  Fair 
has  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  for  over  60  years.  The  Society  also 
inaugurated,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
conducted,  the  farmers’  institute  work, 
and,  in  fact,  performed  most  of  the  State 
functions  in  reference  to  agricultural  and 
horticultural  matters.  Since  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Agricultural  Department, 
however,  these  functions  have  been  taken 
over  one  by  one  by  the  Department,  until 
the  last  year  there  was  nothing  left  for 
the  State  Society  except  the  management 
of  the  State  Fair.  Last  year  there  was  a 
deficit  in  the  Fair  accounts,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  get  special  appropriation  from 
the  State  of  $25,000  in  order  to  meet  this 
deficit,  and  provided  for  new  buildings  and 
repairs.  The  regular  State  appropriation 
of  $22,000  has  also  been  made  annually  for 
premium  purposes,  so  that  last  year  the 
State  appropriated  $57,000  for  Fair  purposes, 
and  it  was  a  condition  of  the  special  $35,000 


If  your  blood  is  impure  you  cannot  even 
" think  of  ease."  The  blood  is  the 
greatest  sustainer  of  the  body  and  ‘when 
you  make  it  pure  by  taking  Hood's  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  you  have  the  perfect  health  in 
which  even  hard  work  becomes  easy . 


.  Never  Disappoints 


tSSttUtSL  GRAND  PANSIES 


Did  you  ever  see  7  straight  or  circular  rows  of 
Pansies,  side  by  side,  each  a  different  color?  If  so, 
you  know  that  the  effect  is  charming  beyond  con¬ 
ception.  Did  you  ever  see  Chi  Ids’  Giant  Pansies,  mar¬ 
vels  in  beauty  and  true  to  color  ?  If  not.  you  have- 
not  seen  the  beauty  and  perfection  now  attained. 

As  n  trial  offer,  we  will  mull  for  26  cents  I 
50  seeds  Pansy  Giaut,  Pure  Snow  White , 
50  “  “  “  Coal  Black, 

50  ‘‘  44  “  Cardinal  Red, 

50  “  44  “  Bright  \  ellow, 

50  “  *  “  Azure  Blue, 

50  “  *'  44  Bright  Violet, 

50  “  '*  44  Striped,  Variegated. 

A  little  book  on  Pansies,  telling  all  about  culture,  etc. 

A  booklet  of  95  pages  on  House  Plants;  tells  just 
how  to  care  for  every  kind  of  window  plant. 

THE  MAYFLOWER  magazine  3  months;  finest 
publication  on  Flowers  ana  Gardening.  And  our 

Catalogue  of  156  pages  and  9  Colored  Plates. 

The  7  Pansies,  2  Hooks,  Mayflower  and  Cat’g,  25c. 

Our  Catalogue  for  1900— 25th  Anniversary 
Edition  — greatest  Book  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  New  Fruits,  156  pages,  500 
illustrations,  9  colored  plates,  will  be  innileu  free 
to  any  who  anticipate  purchasing.  Great  Novelties 
in  Sweet  Scented  and  Tuberous  ltex  Begonias,  Gera¬ 
niums,  Fragrant  Calla,  Treasure  Vine,  Gooseflower, 
Caladlums,  Everblooming  Tritoma,  Cannas,  Gladi¬ 
olus,  Roses,  Phloxes,  Giant  Paeony,  Lilies,  Palms, 
Carnations,  Primroses,  Asters,  Pansies,  Sweet  Peas, 
Verbenas,  Tomatoes,  Strawberries,  etc. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N-  Y. 


appropriation  that  the  State  Society’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Fair  Grounds  be  ceded  to  the 
State,  and  this  was  included  in  the  bill 
authorizing  the  appropriation;  so  that  the 
Fair  Grounds  at  Syracuse  are  now  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  State,  to  be  held  as  long  as  an 
annual  State  exhibition  is  held  on  the 
grounds.  It  is  held  by  some  that  the  char¬ 
ter  of  the  State  Association  should  be  an¬ 
nulled,  it  having  no  duties  now  to  perform. 
Others  held  that  this  old  and  venerable 
Association  should  be  maintained,  and 
given  some  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
Fair,  and  possibly  some  new  functions 
adopted  by  the  Society.  Then,  again,  some 
are  in  favor  of  placing  the  management  of 
the  Fair  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Department,  while  others 
insist  that  the  management  of  the  Fair 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special 
commission  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The  following  resolutions  introduced  by  Mr. 
S.  T.  Betts,  of  Syracuse,  and  unanimously 
adopted  at  the  annual  meeting,  serve  to 
show  the  sentiment  towaxds  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  old  Society: 

‘‘Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
meeting  that  the  New  York  Stato  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  which  was  incoi’porated 
in  1832,  and  which  has  ever  since  exerted 
a  wide  iniiuence  in  this  great  Empire  State, 
be  continued  as  said  oi’ganization;  but 
that  if  it  seems  expedient  and  wise  by  the 
Society  that  the  future  direction  of  its  af¬ 
fairs  be  placed  under  State  management 
that  this  action  be  taken  by  our  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  that  in  case  such  a  change  of 
management  does  occur  that  the  present 
membership  of  our  Society  retain  and  enjoy 
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FORDS  S 

Fruits, Plants,  Trees,  Potatoes  &  Bulbs. 

Quality,  first  cousideration.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
CATALOGUE  FREE  — You  need  it,  no  matter  how  many  others 


pkt.  1 

inato,  Breadstone  Turnip,  Black  Diamond  Water  Melon,  Jap. 
Imp.  Morning  Glory,  Allegheny  Hollyhock  and  choicest  Sweet 
Peas.  This  collection  without  names  25  cents,  5  for  $1.00. 

Cflp  we  will  send  by  mail  anywhere  in  U.S.l  nice  vine 
rUi  u  J  If  each  10  choicest  varieties  Grapes  covering  season 
from  early  to  late  in  time  of  ripening.  For  7  names  as  above  we 
will  add  to  this  col,  2  Miller  Red  Rasp  berry  plants.  Mention  this 
paper.  FOB!)  SEED  CO.*  Dept.  Q,  Ravenna,  O. 


HIauav  CnAil“Me(1*  and  mam*  Alsike, 
y  IOV6l  dfrCU  Alfalfa,  Timothy  Seed.  Can¬ 
ada  Field  Pear,  Cow  Peas,  8eed  Corn.  Buy  of 
the  Grower.  ELBERT  G.  PACKARD,  Station  B, 
Dover,  Del. 


I2DAUCC  New  Early  Yellow  nrinu 

UKAvtO  FREE  STONE  rCHUll 

Price-list  free.  W.  J.  Graves,  Originator,  Perry,  O. 


D C C Our  handsome  GARDEN  ANNUAL  and 

K  m-C  SEED  CATALOGUE.  Send  your  address  on 
■  ,  a  postal  today,  or  for  a  2c  stamp,  Catalogue  and  a 
packet  of  the  New  Combination  Tomato  Seed. 

Address,  COLE’S  SEED  STORE,  Pella,  la. 


OLMES’  SEEDS. 


Hi 

The  Beat ,  None  Better,  and,  They  Grow. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free !  Send  postal 
TO-DAY.  If  you  are  a  Market  Gardener. 
Send  for  my  Wholesale  List. 

HENRY  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Salzer’i  Rape 
gives  Rich, 

?reen 
ood, 
at 
25c. 


FARM 

SEEDS 


Speltz— 
What  is  it  I 
Catalog 
tells. 


Saber’s  Seeds  are  Warranted  to  Produce. 

r  Mahlon  Luther,  E.Troy, Pa.,  astonished  the  world  ^ 
by  growing  250  bushels  Big  Four  Oats;  J.  Breider, 
Mishicott,  Wis.,  173  bus.  barley;  and  H.  Lovejoy, 
RedWing,  Minn.,  by  growing  320bush.  Salzer'scorn 
per  acre.  If  you  doubt,  write  them.  We  wish  to  gain 
[  300,000  new  customers,  hence  will  send  on  trial 

10  DOLLARS  WORTH  FOR  IOc. 

10  pkgs  of  rare  farm  seeds,  "Salt  Bush,  the  3-eared 
Com— Speltz,  producing  80 bush,  food  and  4  tons  hay 
per  acre — above  oat9  and  barley.  Bromus  Inermis 
—the  greatest  grass  on  earth;  Salzei'  says  to. 

Rape,  Spring  Wheat,  <fcc.,  including  our  mam¬ 
moth  Plant,  Fruitaud Seed  Catalog,  tellingall 
about  Salzer's  Great  . Million  Dollar 
Potato,  all  mailed  for  10c.  postage  ; 
positively  worth  $10  to  get  a  start. 

Seed  Potatoes  $1.20  a  bbl.  and  up.  . 

Please  85  pkgs  earliest  vegeta- 

send  b.le  seed*’ 

adr.  with  alone,  5c, 

Iftr  tn  ”nl  11  vlll  ll  r  F:  hi 


Seed  Potatoes  &  Early  Seeds. 

Marvels  of  tho  20th  century, 
iatalogue  free.  The  George 
W.  P.  Jerrard  Co.,  Caribou,  Maine. 


CHOICE  Vegetables 

will  always  find  a  ready 
market — but  only  that  farmer 
can  raise  them  who  has  studied 
the  oreat  secret  how  to  ob- 

o 

tain  both  quality  and  quantity 
by  the  judicious  use  of  well- 
balanced  fertilizers.  No  fertil¬ 
izer  for  Vegetables  can  produce 
a  large  yield  unless  it  contains 
at  least  8%  Potash.  Send  for 
our  books,  which  furnish  full 
information.  We  send  them 


AM  MAKING1  8Peoialt,y  of  second-growth  Seed 
Hill  ulHMIlU  Potatoes.  It  will  save  you  money 
to  buy  direct  from  farmer.  Will  be  glad  to  give 
prices  and  references.  Address  ALFRED  A 
WHITTINGTON.  MarionSta., Somerset  Co.,  Md. 


PnTAT0FV-Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Early  Harvest. 
rUlhlVLO  Ohio.  Hebron,  Ohio,  Cobbler.  Queen, 
Bovee,  Thoroughbred  <  arman,  Uncle  Sam,  Green 
Mountain,  85  kinds.  What  kinds  and  how  many  do 
you  want?  Prices  lair.  C.  W.  Ford  &  Co.,  Fishers, N.Y 


dl  US’ 3H£bS  m  RELIflBLE 

Kji  POTATOES  are  our  specialty. 
We  have  an  immense  stock  and  prices  are  way  down.  Also 
Seed  lorn,  OnU  and  liarlcy  with  a  full  line  of  (inrilpn  Seeds. 
Catalogue  FREE.  L.  L.  OLDS,  Drawer  0  Clinton,  Wis. 


Maine  Seed  Potatoes™, “a-SS 

HENRY  ELWKLL  &  CO.,  310  Washington  Street, 
New  York.  Mention  this  paper. 


AD00TII  card  will  bring  you  our  new  cata- 
I  Uu  I  AL  loi*ue  and  price-list.  Best  varie¬ 
ties  for  commercial  Orchards. 

The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  B.  1605,  Dansville.N.Y 


ROCKY  IT.  EVERGREENS“prRK.LAWNnand 

CEMETERY.  Four  Blue  Spruce,  15  inches,  for  SI. 50; 
four  20-inch  for  $2.50;  ten  two-year  old,  for  25  cents  in 
postage.  100  two-year  old  for  $2.  all  delivered  EX¬ 
PRESS  PREPAID.  Catalogue  of  HARDY  NURSERY 
STOCK,  with  colored  and  photo-plates  FREE.  Our 
stock  all  upon  HARDY  ROOTS;  none  injured  by 
Winter  of  '98  and  ’99.  GARDNER  &  SON,  Osage 
Nurseries,  117  Seventh  Street.  Osage,  la. 


For  Spring  Planting 

The  reliable  new  EVERBEARING  PE  4CH. 
Also,  the  ELBERTA  and  other  choice  varieties. 
.JAPAN  PLUMS— all  the  most  approved  sorts.  Se¬ 
lect  assortment  small  Fruits.  Prices  for  above  very 
reasonable.  Address 

MILFORD  NURSERIES,  Milford,  Del. 


GLADSTONE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

$10  per  1,000;  3.000,  $25.  Circular  free. 

F.  F.  MERCERON,  -  -  -  Catawissa,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

ties  at  the  lowest  prices.  Address  JOHN  WARING, 
FylTe,  El  Dorado  County,  Cal. 


JOHNSON’S  EARLY 

Excellent  Shipper.  The  best  early  Strawberry  in 
existence.  Send  for  my  circular. 

O.  A.  JOHNSON,  Upper  Fairmount,  Md. 


Yoguifof"  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FREE 

90  variet  es.  E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa.  1  11 


free  of  charge. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Cyanide 

Guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.,  for  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Qas 

the  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  “A 
perfect  practical  remedy,”  says  Prof.  W.  G. 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 

No.  100  William  Street.  New  York. 


TREES 


at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
Pears,  $6  per  100;  Peach,  3c.  Cat.  Free 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


PLANTS, 


VINES,  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
best  varieties  for  Northern 
Planters.  Also  Seed  Com  and 
potatoes.  For  anything  in  nursery  stock,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  consult  our  catalog,  sent  free. 

COE  &  CONVERSE,  Box  9,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


PEACH 


TREES  $15  per  1,000.  All  kinds  of 
stock  at  wholesale  prices. 

J.  TWOMEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


n£BA|I£0 — Something  new.  The  earliest, 
rCAUIIkw  latest,  hardiest,  most  profitable 
trees  ever  offered.  Varieties  that  wlU  fruit  In  all 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Our  Guide,  “  Peach 
Culture”  tells  all  about  them.  Free. 

HENRY  LUTT8  &  SON,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


Trees.  Trees.  Trees. 

From  one  tree  to  a  carload.  33  years’  experience. 
Specialties;  Kieffer  Pears,  Peaches  and  York  Imperial 
Apples,  all  sizes.  Wood  view  Nurseries,  B.100,  Uriah,  Pa 


ADPTR  TEMPI'S  Any  variety  made  on  order  until 
AllLu  UUnl  10  February  15.  Over  300  RARE  and 
Standard  Varieties  of  Small  Fruits— plants  and 
vines.  R.  T.  SMITH,  Horticulturist,  Utica,  Mo. 


KEVITT’S 


PLANT  FARM.  List  free. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Passaic,  N.J. 


Al 


Strawberry  Pits.— New  York,  Sample,  Gladstone. 
List  February  1.  P.  SPEER,  Passaic,  N.J. 


Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

INTRODUCER  OF  Josselyn  Gooseberry,  Fay  Currant 

Large  list  of  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Catalogues  Free. 


SEEDS 


MWhnlocalo  Priooc  We  raise  Vesetable  Seed8> 

11  III) lt>odlo  riluCO.  Seed  Potatoes,  etc.,  and  sell 

them  direct  to  the  planter  at  Wholesale  Pidces.  Catalogue 
Free.  Write  for  it  at  once.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  it. 

JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y* 


Landscape  Gardening 


Estimates  furnished  for  stock  planted 
on  your  grounds,  or  boxed,  and  on 
board  here.  Full  line  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants  and  Ornamental  Stock,  grown  by  us  here  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Consult  us 
by  letter  or  ask  us  to  call  and  see  you.  Our  1900  Spring  Catalogue  of  68  pages  and  75  illustra¬ 
tions  mailed  free  at  your 


request.  Address 


T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  I,  Orange  Co.  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


STARK 

TRADE 

MARK 


W 


Best  by  Test— 74  YEARS.  Largest  annual  sale. 
High  quality— not  high  price.  Finest  sorts.  We 
bud  1  million  Apple  trees,  whole-root  graft 
5  million— now  1-  and  2-yr.  Other  Trees, 
Vines,  etc.,  in  proportion.  1400  acres  Nursery 

Orchards.  We  PAV  FREIGHT 

box  and  pack  free,  ask  No  Money  until 
SAFE  arrival,— Guarantee  SATISFACTION 

Stark  Fruit  Book  free.  Write  us,— Visit  us 

Wc  PAY CASH  each  WEER  dnd  want 


Gano,  Prizetaker,  Sena 

__  _  'tor.Stayman  Winesap;  Gold 

plum:  Kieffer  pear;  Elberta, Poole  Fav.,Emma  peaches,  etc 


MORE  Home  and  traveling 
STARK  Market  and 

_ |  le  of  Commerce, 

Black  Ben  Davis,  Champion,  Delicious,  Ingram, 


salesmen.  Outfit  free. 
Quality  Kings  PAY:.  Apple 
*  —  -  /'’1 —  qri ,  Dc 


m 


LOUISIANA,  M0. 
SDansville,  N.Y. 
Stark,  Mo.,  etc. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

Buy  your  fertilizer's  Direct  at  Wholesale  Prices,  and  get  your  money’s  worth. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES,  SAMPLES  AND  PAMPHLET. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  &  COMPANY,  Pittsburg*!,  F*a. 
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;  Ruralisms  ; 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  AN  AMATEUR 
GREENHOUSE. 

Tomatoes  in  a  Cool  Climate. — The 
greenhouse  on  the  Rural  Trial  Grounds 
is  a  small  affair,  16x24  feet,  hut  was 
carefully  built,  and  has  a  fine  southern 
exposure,  getting  about  all  the  sunlight 
there  is,  and  is  well  protected  from 
the  north  by  the  dwelling  house,  to 
which  it  is  attached.  It  is  heated  by  hot 
water  circulation,  the  apparatus  having 
been  put  in  by  one  of  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  firms  in  New  York,  but  it  has  not 
proved  as  efficient  as  expected  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  ,  margin.  However,  we  can 
generally  keep  frost  out,  tnough  the 
night  temperature  often  runs  pretty 
close  to  the  danger  line.  We  have 
grown  tomatoes  with  great  success  in 
this  rather  cool  house  for  reveral  Win¬ 
ters,  and  now  have  seven  plants  trained 
up  the  north  wall,  which  is  of  brick,  and 
the  warmest  place  in  the  house,  and  four 
others  established  in  12-inch  pots  in  a 
cooler  position.  Some  of  these  plants 
were  grown  from  cuttings  made  early 
in  October  from  selected  plants  growing 
in  the  field,  and  others  from  seeds  sown 
about  the  same  time.  All  are  hybrids 
between  Lorillard,  a  favorite  forcing 
variety,  and  good  field  varieties,  includ¬ 
ing  a  scarlet-fruited  cross  of  Dwarf 
Champion.  The  plants  along  the  north 
wall  were  planted  in  a  border  of  good 
compost  about  14  inches  wide  and  seven 
inches  deep. 

Training  the  Tomatoes. — As  the 
plants  grew  they  were  trained  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  stem,  supported  by  a  stout  cord  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  rafters  above.  The 
first  blooms  appeared  early  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  the  first  fruits  ripened  on  the 
plants  grown  from  cuttings,  January  3. 
The  first  tomatoes  on  the  seedlings  be¬ 
gan  to  color  a  week  later.  Every  plant 
is  set  with  clusters  < :  three  to  five  per¬ 
fect  fruits  at  almost  uniformly  every 
second  node  or  leaf  joint.  The  tallest 
plants  are  about  seven  feet  high,  still 
growing,  blooming  freely,  and  setting 
tomatoes.  They  have  reached  the  glass, 
and  are  now  being  suspended  from  the 
rafters  by  loops  of  binding  twine.  In 
order  to  insure  pollinization  we  rap  the 
cords  two  or  three  times  sharply  with  a 
light  stick  every  day.  The  fruits  are 
most  brilliant  in  coloring,  and  are  less 
acid  and  of  higher  flavor  than  when 
grown  outside  in  Summer.  It  is  aston¬ 
ishing  what  an  amount  of  water  strong¬ 
growing  tomato  plants  require  under 
such  conditions.  We  are  obliged  to  keep 
the  soil  saturated  all  the  time  after  the 
plants  are  well  set  with  fruits,  or  the 
foliage  at  once  flags.  Liberal  applica¬ 
tions  of  liquid  fertilizers  and  wood 
ashes  are  also  very  acceptable  while  the 
tomatoes  are  developing,  but  should  be 
avoided  until  the  pot  or  border  is  well 
filled  with  roots. 

Other  Winter  Garden  Products. — 
Besides  the  tomatoes  noted  above  we 
have  growing  in  a  small  way  radishes, 
lettuce,  parsley,  chervil,  watercress  and 
mushrooms.  A  trial  is  also  being  made 
of  a  particularly  hardy  sweet  corn, 
which  is  quite  promising  at  this  writing, 
January  12,  although  the  low  tempera¬ 
ture  and  lack  of  direct  sunshine  in  that 
particular  part  of  the  house  make  the 
test  a  severe  one.  The  radishes  are 
planted,  100  seeds  or  so  at  a  sowing,  in 
a  row  on  a  front  bench,  near  the  glass 
We  use  the  Twenty-day  Forcing,  a 
quick-growing  strain  of  the  small-leaved 
Scarlet  Globe,  sowing  about  every  three 
weeks,  and  a  sufficient  number  for  table 
use  are  coming  on  all  the  time.  Grand 
Rapids  lettuce  is  also  grown  in  the  same 
manner,  except  that  a  planting  is  only 
needed  about  once  in  six  weeks.  The 
parsley  and  chervil  are  grown  in  eight- 
inch  pots,  two  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter,  the  plants  being  started  the 
previous  Summer.  They  are,  of  course, 
only  used  for  flavoring  and  decorating. 

Water-cress. — Water-cress  is  a  most 
unusual  glass-house  crop,  but  is  highly 
appreciated  in  the  Rural  Grounds  at  this 
season,  when  the  natural  supply  is  cut 
off  by  the  freezing  of  the  brooks.  We 
grow  it  in  a  tray  of  galvanized  iron, 
about  two  feet  across  and  four  inches 
deep,  containing  an  inch  or  two  of  com¬ 
post,  and  kept  filled  with  water.  A  few 
rooted  plants  are  placed  in  the  center, 
and  they  soon  spread  over  the  whole 
surface,  and  trail  over  the  edges  in  in¬ 
numerable  sprays.  Grown  in  this  man¬ 
ner  it  is  very  clean  and  delicate,  and  a 
most  appetizing  relish  at  this  season.  It 
seems  necessary  to  clean  out  the  tray 
and  start  anew  every  10  or  12  weeks,  as 
the  cress  ceases  growing  when  the  mud 
becomes  filled  with  roots.  The  mush¬ 


room  spawn  was  planted  in  a  number  of 
large  pots  filled  with  earth  and  horse 
manure,  placed  against  the  hot-water 
pipes  under  the  benches.  This  method 
is  not  as  generally  successful  as  the  .reg¬ 
ular  mushroom  bed  when  well  managed, 
but  has  the  advantage  of  being  very 
portable  when  changes  in  storage  space 
are  in  prospect.  The  table  products 
above  mentioned  occupy  only  a  small 
part  of  the  greenhouse,  which  is  used 
for  the  propagation  of  hybridized  seed¬ 
lings  of  many  plants,  and  for  general 
trial  purposes. 

A  New  Horseradish. — The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
about  to  distribute  roots  of  the  famous 
Maliner  horseradish,  long  grown  to 
great  perfection  in  northern  Bohemia. 
It  is  a  variety  developed  by  long  selec¬ 
tion,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  un¬ 
usually  sharp  flavor,  uniform  shape  and 
excellent  keeping  qualities.  Its  culture 
is  made  a  great  specialty  in  Kuttenburg, 
Bohemia,  from  which  place  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  exported.  The  Department  is¬ 
sues  a  circular,  Circular  No.  20,  Division 
of  Botany,  detailing  the  method  of  cul¬ 
ture  as  practiced  abroad,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  would  seem  to  entail  too  much 
hand  labor  to  be  acceptable  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Cuttings  12  inches  long  are  planted 
in  an  oblique  position  in  beds  three  feet 
wide,  placing  the  cuttings  18  inches 
apart  along  both  edges,  but  alternately, 
so  that  they  are  not  opposite  each  other 
across  the  bed.  The  larger  end  of  the 
cutting  is  barely  covered  with  earth, 
while  the  lower  end  lies  three  or  four 
inches  deep.  The  roots  thrown  out, 
consequently,  make  nearly  a  right  angle 
with  the  main  stem.  Of  course  very 
thorough  cultivation  is  given  through¬ 
out  the  season,  and  about  the  end  of 
June  the  beds  are  gone  over,  each  cut¬ 
ting  uncovered  separately,  and  slightly 
raised  with  the  hand.  All  root  fibers 
are  rubbed  off  from  me  body  of  the  root 
with  a  woolen  cloth,  or  if  too  large,  cut 
off  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  roots  emit¬ 
ted  from  the  lower  end  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed,  as  they  form  the  cuttings  for 
next  season’s  use.  A  little  powdered 
charcoal  is  dusted  over  the  cut  surfaces 
to  prevent  decay,  and  the  root  is  again 
covered  with  earth.  The  soil  is  well 
prepared  previous  to  planting,  by  deep 
trenching  and  the  thorough  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  well-rotted  manure.  If  the  soil 
is  too  rich  and  deep,  the  beds  are  some¬ 
times  underlaid  with  a  pavement  of 
porous  cement,  18  to  20  inches  below  the 
surface,  which  checks  the  growth  of  the 
small  roots,  and  causes  them  to  thicken. 
Grown  in  this  careful  manner  the  mar¬ 
ketable  roots  are  said  to  be  of  great  uni¬ 
formity  in  length  and  diameter,  the 
average  thickness  being  about  2% 
inches  at  the  top  and  lx/2  inch  at  the 
small  end.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note 
whether  the  variety  will  retain  its  su¬ 
periority  any  considerable  time  after 
dissemination  in  this  country,  as  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  it  will  receive  the 
painstaking  care  which  has  developed 
its  characteristics.  Foreign  cooks  use 
horseradish  much  more  extensively  than 
is  customary  with  us.  They  employ  it 
as  a  prominent  ingredient  in  dressings 
for  boiled  meat  dishes,  as  well  as  in 
the  raw  state.  Pictures  of  the  roots, 
much  reduced  in  size,  are  shown  at 
Fig.  19,  page  51. 

HARDY  CLIMBING  SHRUBS. 

Part  II. 

Aristolochia  Sipho,  Dutchman’s 
pipe. — A  native  woody  climber  of  lofty 
and  rapid  growth.  Produces  immense 
heart-shaped  leaves,  10  to  12  inches  in 
diameter,  when  grown  in  deep,  rich  soil. 
The  curious  yellowish-brown,  pipe¬ 
shaped  flowers  are  not  very  conspicu¬ 
ous.  Hardy  south  of  New  York. 

Clematis,  or  Virgin’s  bower.  The 
large  flowered  varieties  of  Clematis  are 
among  the  handsomest  of  all  hardy 
plants.  As  climbers  for  verandas,  fences 
or  arbors,  they  cannot  be  surpassed.  A 
great  variety  of  named  hybrids  are  of¬ 
fered,  but  many  are  not  thrifty  or  re¬ 
liable  enough  for  general  use.  C.  Jack- 
mannii,  rich,  dark  purple;  C.  Henryii, 
pure  white;  Ramona,  blue,  and  Mme. 
Edouard  Andre,  violet  crimson,  are 
probably  the  most  desirable.  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh  and  Belle  of  Woking  are  fine 
double  forms  that  are  very  useful  for 
variety.  The  above  varieties  are  quite 
expensive,  good  plants  costing  about  60 
cents  each,  but  they  are  treasures  when 
well  established.  C.  coccinea  is  a  pretty 
and  useful  native  species  with  small 
coral-red,  bell-shaped  flowers,  and  C. 
crispa  produces  somewhat  larger  blooms 
of  the  same  form,  but  purple-blue  in 
color  and  very  fragrant.  C.  paniculata 
is  a  rather  new  and  extremely  valuable 
species  from  Japan.  The  flowers  are 
small,  pure  white,  and  borne  in  fleecy 
masses,  covering  the  entire  plant  in 
August.  They  are  deliciously  fragrant. 
C.  paniculata  is  apparently  very  hardy, 


and  is  a  strong  and  lofty  climber  when 
well-established.  All  varieties  of  Cle¬ 
matis  are  benefited  by  a  liberal  mulch 
of  old  manure  in  Winter. 

Lonicera,  the  climbing  honeysuckles 
or  woodbines.  The  honeysuckles  are 
very  familiar  and  desirable  vines  adapt¬ 
ed  to  all  forms  of  exterior  cottage  deco¬ 
ration.  They  are  neat  and  clean  grow¬ 
ers;  all  have  lovely  and  distinct  flowers, 
and  many  varieties  are  very  fragrant. 
Some  of  our  native  species  are  quite  sub¬ 
ject  to  attacks  of  the  aphis,  or  green 
plant  louse,  which  has  formerly  been  an 
objection  to  their  extended  use,  but 
spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion,  now 
becoming  a  very  common  insecticide, 
will  quickly  destroy  aphides  or  any 
other  soft-bodied  insect.  Lonicera  Ja- 
ponica,  the  Chinese  twining  honey¬ 
suckle,  is  probably  the  most  useful.  It 
is  a  strong  and  rapid  climber,  with 
foliage  almost  evergreen.  The  flowers 
are  produced  very  freely  during  most  of 
the  Summer,  and  are  particularly  sweet- 
scented.  They  are  pure  white,  changing 
to  yellow.  L.  Halleana,  Hall’s  Japan 
honeysuckle,  is  very  similar  to  the  Chi¬ 
nese  form,  but  a  more  profuse  bloomer, 
being  covered  with  flowers  from  July  to 
December.  Holds  its  leaves  until  Janu¬ 
ary;  is  generally  preferred  to  the  type. 
L.  brachypoda  aureo  reticulata,  Japan 
Golden-leaved  honeysuckle,  has  foliage 
beautifully  netted  with  yellow.  Rather 
a  slow  and  slender  grower,  but  very  de¬ 
sirable.  L.  Belgica,  the  Monthly  frag¬ 
rant  or  Dutch  honeysuckle,  has  fragrant 
flowers  produced  all  Summer,  red  out¬ 
side  and  buff  color  within.  L.  semper- 
virens,  the  scarlet  trumpet  honeysuckle, 
is  one  of  the  most  rapid-growing  species, 
with  large  scarlet  inodorous  flowers. 
L.  Canadensis  and  L.  flava  are  two  hand¬ 
some  native  species,  both  producing  yel¬ 
low  trumpet-shaped  blooms,  without 
fragrance,  in  the  Spring. 


FARQUHAR 


VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 

SAW  MILL 


AND 


AJAX'S  ENGINE 


Rapid,  accurate,  strong  and 
simple,  with  large  capacity. 
Engines  on  sills  or  wheels. 
Strong  and  safe.  No  Far- 
quliar  Boiler  has  ever 
exploded.  Send  for  catalog 
of  PortableKngines, Shingle 
Mills,  Thrashing  Machines, 
Stationary  Engines  and 


Boilers,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Implements  gen¬ 
erally.  A.  B.  FARQIIHAK  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Fa. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationeries,  Portable*, 
Engines  and.  Pumps. 
State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Ora  70  sixes  and  style*,  for  drilling  either  deep  er 
■hallow  well*  In  any  kind  of  aoll  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanlo 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  H.  T. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Bosohert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.  Y. 


If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P.A.,  Chicago. — Ad/o. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  in  posts.  Attaches 
■aidway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample  to 
test  if  you  will  send  us  12c.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Clr.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  B7,  Leesburg,  O. 


FF\fF  18  to  24  cents  per  rod.  Built  without 
i  bJVb  machine.  First  inquiring,  where 
not  introduced,  gets  special  terms  and  agency. 
BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO.,  Box  258,  Smithville,  O. 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Whol.Ml. 
Price,.  Fully  Warranted.  Catalog  Frae. 

COILED  SFKI.Nti  FENCE  C». 

Box  ti.  Wlaehecler,  Indiana,  C.  A.  A. 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY! 


Half  cost  of  Netting;  pFMfjF 
Requires  few  posts,  no  I  LI  1  UL»  A-A-AA-/..  A 
rails.  Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard,  yv-vv  O-N 
Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid.  VV-/  v/v 

KANSAS  STEEL  A  WIRE  WORKS.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


I 


1 


s 


PAGE 


“IT  BEATS  THE  BAND,” 

how  others  try  to  imitate  Page  Fences.  Can’ t  do  It. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICn. 


GOOD  FENCE! 

Makes  good  neighbors.  Why  not  have  I 
both  when  you  can  make  the  best  for  I 

20  to  35  Cent a  a  Rod. 

A  little  Inquiry  Into  the  merits  of  our  I 
system  of  fencing  will  repay  you  hand- 1 
somely.  Write  to-day  for  free  Catalog. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 

Box  1 06  Ridgevlllp,  Indiana,  P.  8.  A. 


POST’S'S'SAPSPOUTS 


SEE  PRICES  QUOTED  BELOW. 


GIVH 

More  Sap 

More  Days 
More  Money  tff>anZny 

other,  and  there  is  a 
scientific  reason  for  it 
explained  In  our  Free 
Catalog  or  with  samples 
of  each  5c.  200  delivered  at 
No.  2,  lgth.  2%  ins. 


THE  AIR  TRAP 

does  it. 


and  make 


No.  1.  Length  1%  ins. 
Genuine  hot  signature 


on  each  label. 
R.  R.  station- 


No.  1,  *2.25 
No.  »,  *8. 15 
per  100. 

AGENTS 

n  _  WANTED. 

u  C.  8TELLK,  81  Fifth  Avenne,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Maple  Evaporators. 

Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest. 

McLANE-SCHANCK  HDW.  C0„  Linesville.Pa. 

Also,  Mfrs.  of  the  “Sunlight”  Acetylene  Gas  Machine 


The 

Fence 

That 


Fences 

Is  the  fence  every  fence  user  is  after.  For  perfect  security  in  the  way  of  a  fence,  at  lowest 
cost,  for  a  fence  that  will  outlast  your  lifetime,  secure  the 

AMERICAN  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE. 

Large  spring  steel  wires,  heavily  galvanized,  practically  indestructible.  Sold  by  our  agents 
everywhere.  If  no  agent  in  your  town  write  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Water  Systems.— We  have  many  letters 
from  farmers  who  have  studied  hard  at  the 
water  problem.  I  realize  the  Importance 
of  the  cold-water  problem,  both  politically 
and  agriculturally.  It  Is  pretty  hard  when 
tank,  mill  or  pipes  go  on  a  spree.  That 
upsets  the  water  system,  and  your  own, 
too.  Our  waterworks  are  about  as  faith¬ 
ful  as  any  of  the  human  members  of  the 
family,  but  they  need  constant  watching. 
A  friend  in  New  York  State  sends  us  the 
following  note: 

"I  have  to  rely  on  wind  power  to  get  all 
my  water  for  stock.  In  1896  I  built  a  30- 
barrel  tank  in  the  barn.  It  never  proved 
satisfactory  with  me,  as  I  could  not  en¬ 
tirely  shut  off  the  flow  into  the  trough 
during  severe  weather,  and  during  the  cold 
week  in  January,  1899,  the  tank  became 
useless,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  weather 
would  allow  in  the  Spring  I  erected  an  ar¬ 
tificial  mound,  and  built  a  cistern  on  it,  and 
the  water  is  drawn  from  that  back  to  the 
trough.  The  tank  in  the  barn  cost  nearly 
380,  while  the  cistern  was  built  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  good  snape,  capacity  100  hogs¬ 
heads,  for  $63.19.” 

Our  tank  holds  about  1,300  gallons.  It  is 
too  small.  If  I  were  building  again  I 
would  have  a  5,000-gallon  tank  anyway. 
Our  windmill  is  idle  half  the  time.  I  must 
say  that  I  hate  to  see  it  standing  still  when 
it  might  be  at  work.  There  is  a  little  rise 
of  ground  about  500  feet  from  it,  where  I 
think  we  could  build  up  a  stone  pond  or 
reservoir,  from  which  five  or  six  acres 
could  be  irrigated.  What  would  be  the 
objection  of  having  Brother  Windmill  put 
in  his  idle  hours  filling  such  a  pond?  I 
can’t  see  any,  except  the  lack  of  the  needed 
dollars  just  now. 

Leading  the  Water.— I  have  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  our  water  system,  but  some  friends 
evidently  do  not  understand  it.  The  water 
comes  from  a  drilled  well  140  feet  deep.  It 
is  pumped  by  a  windmill  through  a  l*4-inch 
pipe  to  a  tank  in  the  barn.  On  the  barn 
floor,  below  the  tank,  is  a  hydrant  from 
which  the  horses  are  watered  at  a  tub. 
About  three  feet  out  from  the  pump  a  one- 
inch  pipe  leaves  the  main  pipe,  and  runs 
to  the  house — entering  in  the  cellar.  These 
pipes  are  three  feet  under  ground.  Just 
back  of  the  house  is  another  hydrant.  On 
entering  the  cellar  the  pipes  are  carried 
along  the  wall  and  up  through  the  floor 
into  the  kitchen.  One  enters  a  boiler  which 
stands  beside  the  Madame’ s  new  range. 
This  range  has  a  water-back  attachment, 
so  that  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  kept  hot. 
It  is  piped  on  to  the  sink,  where  another 
pipe  carries  the  cold  water  as  it  enters  the 
house.  When  the  fire  is  going  the  women 
folks  have  hot  and  cold  water  always  on 
tap.  This  system  works  pretty  well.  The 
pipe  at  the  barn  froze  once,  and  the  tank 
leaked  for  a  time,  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
a  great  convenience  in  every  way. 

The  Family  Cow.— The  one-cow  man 
often  asks  how  he  can  best  feed  and  care 
for  the  faithful  family  wet  nurse.  Old 
Jersey  is  doing  good  work  for  us.  She  has 
a  room  of  her  own— and  she  deserves  it. 
We  keep  her  without  rope  or  halter  in  one 
of  the  large  box  stalls  left  by  the  former 
owner.  She  has  a  good  bed  of  marsh  hay. 
It  is  shaken  up  and  cleaned  out  every  day. 
She  has  all  the  pure  water  she  wants,  and 
an  occasional  brushing — which  should  be 
given  every  day.  On  bright,  pleasant  days 
she  goes  to  pasture,  for  the  sunshine  does 
her  good.  For  roughage  she  has  sweet 
cornstalks  and  good  hay.  Her  teeth  are 
poor,  and  she  cannot  handle  the  stalks  very 
well.  For  grain  she  has  about  eight  pounds 
of  bran  a  day— half  each  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.  We  don’t  keep  this  cow  to  see  how 
much  we  can  make  her  give.  She  is  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  working  up  the  rough  products 
of  the  farm.  If  I  were  hunting  for  a  ration 
that  would  best  please  a  family  cow  I 
would  feed  one-fourth  each  corn  meal  and 
ground  oats,  and  one-half  wheat  bran. 
Twice  a  week  I  would  add  a  handful  of  oil 
meal.  With  us  it  is  a  question  of  giving  a 
cheap  grain  ration  with  our  stalks  and 
hay,  and  bran  fills  the  bill  well. 

A  Cheap  Nurse.— The  bran  costs  us  at 
present  prices  less  than  seven  cents  a  day. 
I  do  not  count  the  stalks  at  any  figure,  for 
the  sweet  corn  ears  paid  a  fair  profit  for 
all.  At  this  light  expense  old  Jersey  stuffs 
us  full  of  milk  and  cream.  A  neighbor’s 
boy,  who  is  sick  with  consumption,  has  a 
pint  of  cream  every  other  night,  and  there  is 
skim-milk  left  for  old  Jersey’s  daughter, 
Blossom.  I  wish  you  to  understand,  too, 
that  it’s  cream  that  we  eat.  People  come 
here  sometimes  and  are  almost  frightened 
to  see  the  way  we  pour  out  the  cream.  I 
know  the  tricks  of  the  townsfolks.  It’s  a 
great  game  to  thicken  milk  with  corn¬ 
starch  and  call  it  cream.  Old  Jersey 
knows  the  real  thing— and  so  do  the  rest 
of  the  Hope  Farm  folks.  I’ll  tell  you  right 
now  that  the  butcher  will  never  get  his 
knife  on  old  Jersey.  When  she  dies,  Hope 
Farm  will  give  her  a  decent  burial — near 
enough  to  our  choicest  tree  or  vine  to  en¬ 
able  her  to  keep  on  doing  her  duty. 

Child  Notes. — “The  neighbors  are  get¬ 
ting  acquainted  with  me!”  That  was  the 


proud  statement  made  by  the  Graft  one 
night.  It  seems  that  the  Graft  walks  over 
after  the  mail  on  pleasant  days,  and  now 
and  then  the  neighbors  ask  him  to  take  a 
letter  or  bring  one  back.  I  tell  him  that 
he  must  make  a  record  for  being  prompt 
and  faithful  and  then  people  will  want 
him  for  better  and  more  useful  Jobs.  The 
little  chap  sees  the  point,  and  he  tries  hard 

to  make  a  good  messenger . The 

little  school  is  quite  a  success.  Our  little 
folks  show  me  their  work  on  the  black¬ 
board  every  night.  Say  what  you  will,  it 
is  a  great  thing,  where  one  can  do  it,  to 
keep  the  little  ones  at  home.  Our  public- 
school  system  of  education  is  a  wonderful 
thing— no  doubt.  It  certainly  costs  enough. 
It  is  tough,  thougn,  when  your  pure-mind¬ 
ed  little  folks  come  home  from  school  with 
filthy  words  fixed  in  their  brains,  and  try 
to  draw  the  indecent  pictures  which  the 
older  children  have  shown  them.  I  often 
wonder  what  our  moral-suasion  folks  would 
want  to  do  with  a  boy  or  girl  who  would 
smooch  the  mind  of  their  little  one! 

.  .  .  .  This  brings  up  a  matter  that  Is, 
perhaps,  the  hardest  thing  a  parent  has 
to  do.  The  little  Graft  is  getting  old 
enough  to  ask  questions  that  must  sooner 
or  later  occur  to  every  boy  and  girl.  I 
don’t  purpose  to  have  our  little  boys  run¬ 
ning  off  to  older  boys  or  black-minded  ras¬ 
cals  with  such  questions,  though  such  ex¬ 
planations  make  about  the  hardest  job  a 
man  has  to  tackle.  It  is  likely  to  make  a 
fellow  feel  that  he  is  a  long  way  off  from 

what  he  should  be . The  Graft  and 

Scion  and  yours  truly  have  formed  a  little 
society.  We  have  agreed  never  to  drink, 
smoke  or  swear.  The  little  chaps  say  they 
won’t  drink  or  smoke  till  I  do.  It  seems 
easy  to  me  to  get  the  confidence  of  such 
little  folks  if  we  will  only  put  ourselves 
out  a  little.  It’s  worth  trying. 

Feeding  Notes.— Old  Major  never  looked 
so  well  as  he  does  this  Winter.  His  grain 
ration  is  bran,  corn  on  the  ear,  and  curry¬ 
comb.  No  use  talking,  our  old  horse  does 
respond  to  a  good  daily  brushing.  Bran 
is  famous  food  for  an  old  horse— especially 
when  part  of  his  roughage  is  cornstalks. 

.  .  .  .  The  hens  are  fond  of  oats,  though 
they  cost  too  much  for  poultry.  Corn  is 
cheaper  grain  for  poultry.  By  feeding  bran 
In  the  mash,  and  either  cut  green  bone  or 
animal  meal  we  can  readily  balance  up  the 
daily  ration . Our  “little  daugh¬ 

ter,”  or  the  heifer  calf,  bids  fair  to  be  a 
credit  to  Hope  Farm.  She  is  growing  large 
and  lively.  She  has  a  room  of  her  own, 
like  her  mother,  and  her  girlhood  days  are 
happy  enough.  We  feed  her  skim-milk 
still,  hay  and  stalks  for  roughage,  and  a 
mixture  of  oats  and  bran.  I  suppose  an 
ideal  ration  for  a  growing  calf  would  be 
silage,  clover  hay  and  oats.  We  have 
neither  the  silage  nor  the  clover.  There  is 
no  use  talking,  the  best  grain  for  young 
and  growing  stock  is  oats — with  bran  close 
behind . A  wise  man  who  is  sup¬ 

posed  to  know  all  about  pigs  looked  at 
some  shotes  recently.  “There,”  he  said, 
“see  that  curly-haired  Berk.  He  is  beat¬ 
ing  the  rest.  The  curly-haired  pigs  always 
do  it!”  I  never  said  a  word,  but  the 
“curl”  on  that  pig’s  hair  was  not  natural. 
He  slept  on  the  outside  of  the  pile.  The 
rain  got  at  him  and  rumpled  his  hair. 
Some  experiments  that  I  have  heard  re¬ 
ported  have  about  as  much  back  of  them 
as  the  curl  on  that  pig — and  not  a  bit  more. 

All  Sorts.— Snow  is  called  “the  poor 
man’s  manure.”  We  had  a  fair  coating  of 
it  on  January  14,  but  I  shall  still  use  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Why  is  snow  any  better  than 
rain?  I  think  it  washes  out  and  brings 
down  more  nitrogen  from  the  air.  The 
good  effects  of  snow  are,  I  think,  more 
noticeable  on  grain  or  grass  than  on  other 
crops.  These  crops  are  benefited  by  a 

cover . We  have  been  throwing 

the  coal  ashes  on  the  orchards  around  the 
apple  trees.  A  hard  rain  came  and  showed 
us  how  we  were  losing  fuel.  The  ground 
was  quite  black  with  unburned  coal.  Now 
we  sift  the  ashes  carefully.  The  Graft  and 
Scion  pick  out  the  cinders,  and  are  paid 

for  the  coal  they  save . Two  weeks 

ago  I  printed  a  letter  from  a  young  man 
who  wanted  to  try  the  poultry  business. 
We  seem  to  find  everything  through  The 
r.  N.-Y.,  for  a  Jerseyman  has  written  to 
say  that  while  he  does  not  care  to  loan  the 
$3,000,  he  has  land  and  buildings  which  a 
live  man  might  turn  into  hens  and  eggs. 
....  On  January  14  we  found  the  first 
hen  with  a  desire  to  sit.  That  is  early  in 
the  season  for  our  birds.  I  think  that  we 

shall  have  to  accommodate  her . 

We  thought  we  did  a  smart  thing  when  we 
left  some  potatoes  in  the  ground  until  No¬ 
vember  29.  When  we  come  to  eat  them 
they  prove  soggy  and  poor  enough.  That’s 
right,  most  people  have  to  smart  to  pay 
for  the  fun  of  being  “smart.”  The  soil  is 
the  place  for  potatoes  to  grow  in,  but  not 
the  place  to  keep  them.  h.  w.  c. 


English  rose  growers  have  been  securing 
soil  analyses  from  a  number  of  widely 
separated  localities  where  roses  of  superior 
quality  are  grown.  The  soil  differed  widely 
in  chemical  and  mechanical  composition, 
and  the  conclusion  reached  is  that  favor¬ 
able  climatic  conditions  had  more  to  do 
with  the  excellence  of  the  flowers  than  the 
Ingredients  of  the  soil. 


A  BUNCH  OF  DAIRY  BRIEFS. 

The  ambition  of  too  many  men  is  to  keep 
a  certain  number  of  cows  rather  than  to 
keep  cows  of  a  certain  standard  as  to 
product  and  profit. 

We  would  be  better  off  if  we  kept  fewer 
cows  and  raised  all  their  feed,  instead  of 
keeping  more  cows  and  buying  so  much 
grain. 

Raise  calves.  If  you  haven’t  skim-milk 
use  oil  meal,  middlings  and  water.  You 
can  raise  a  cow  to  her  first  calf  for  $15. 
You  can’t  buy  one  for  that  sum. 

There  are  a  good  many  men  who  are 
carrying  milk  to  the  station  every  day,  and 
who,  before  they  return  home,  drink  up  the 
value  of  a  good  deal  of  the  milk  in  bad 
whisky.  This  Is  a  poor  way  to  prosper. 
Give  the  money  to  your  wife  rather  than 
spend  it  for  foolish  things. 

A  good  slick  talker  came  around  selling 
an  abortion  cure  at  $4  a  gallon  jug.  I 
finally  bought  a  gallon,  and  haven’t  had 
a  case  of  abortion  since.  Perhaps  I  should 
explain  that  I  put  the  jug  in  my  corn 
house  and  haven’t  drawn  the  cork  yet.  My 
neighbor  bought  several  gallons,  gave  it  to 
his  cows  regularly  and  has  had  abortion 
in  his  herd  right  straight  along. 

If  of  limited  means,  you  can  improve 
your  herd  quickest  by  buying  a  purebred 
sire;  see  that  you  get  an  animal  of  in¬ 
dividual  merit,  not  simply  one  that  has  a 
pedigree.  Get  one  from  an  ancestry  that 
has  had  a  lot  of  good  cows. 

The  biggest  compliment  ever  paid  m* 
was  when  my  hired  man  told  a  neighbor 

that  a  cow  kicked  Mr.  -  right  over  in 

the  manure;  he  got  up,  brushed  off  his 
clothes,  spoke  kindly  to  the  cow  and  went 
on  milking  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  value  of  manufactured  products  an¬ 
nually  produced  in  the  United  States  is 
$288,000,000,  while  that  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  Is  $854,000,000.  Yet,  people  think  that 
manufacturers  are  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Of  the  148  creameries  and  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  of  New  York  State  that  were  visited 
by  the  Cornell  authorities,  only  83  wer* 
fairly  clean,  the  remainder  fairly  dirty.  In 
63  of  these  there  was  the  use  of  tobacco 
while  at  work.  We  don't  want  a  nicotine 
flavor  in  our  products.  A  foul  smell  about 
a  factory  means  dirt,  and  the  smell  means 
that  It’s  ashamed  of  itself  and  trying  to  get 
out  of  the  way  by  decay.  The  reason  so 
many  creameries  and  cheese  factories  are 
dirty  is  because  the  consumers  do  not  visit 
the  factory.  If  they  did,  appearances 
would  change.  h.  g.  m. 


•when  fed  with  the  things  eggs 
are  made  of.  Eggs  are  mostly 
albumen,  produced  by  the  hens 
from  the  protein  they  absorb 
from  their  food. 

Bowker’s  Animal  Meal 
gives  a  hen  the  maximum  of 
protein  and  other  egg  making 
material.  Always  sold  in 
yellow  bags  and  packages. 

The  Bowker  Co., 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 


THE  . 

armers* 

Forge. 

■v  utp  n 

MAKES 
BLACKSMITH 
&  REPAIR  BILLS 
SMALLER. 

USED^0  ENDORSED 

BY  FARMERS  IN 
EVERY  STATE. 
Welds  a  A  inch 
^  Wa«fonTire. 


The  Egg 
Harvest 


is  now.  Hens  will  keep  in  best 
condition,  assimilate  most  egg- 
making  food,  and  lay  most  eggs 
while  eggs  are  high  if  you  feed  them 


SHERIDAN’S 

Condition  Powder 

One  pack.  26c. ;  large  2-lb.  can 

§1.20 ;  si  x  $5.00,  prepaid, 
ull  particulars  “How 
to  Feed  for  Eggs,” 
and  sample  best 
poultry  paper,  free. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 


good  FREE 

Send  um  yonr  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  POULTRY 
TOPICS  one  month  Tree.  The  poultry  paper  that  Is  full  of 
hard  sense  and  money-making  suggestions.  Vyrite  immediately. 

POULTRY  TOPICS.  Box  12.  WarRnw.  M o- 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  in  1899. 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  w^“™0He*,‘c 

Send 5o  for  illustrated  catalogue.  rUK  OALC. 

rHAg  nAMMPBMNfiPR.  Box 86.  Columbus. 0. 


AUSCHER’S 


I  Stock 


WinQ  In  the  hands  of 
,,,0hi8  customer 


i  uv  ,  it  id  uupiuuici 

fand  takes  every  prise  In  sight.  Never  fails.  We  lead 
in  quality  and  lowest  prices.  Largest  pure  bred  poul¬ 
try  farm  in  the  Northwest.  Few  mnininoth  poultry 
book  and  catalogue  explains  all.  Worth  $25,  butsent 

forioc.  joh j  eauscher,Jr,Box  66, Freeport, III 


EASY  ECC  MONEY 

▲  man  can  easily  make  money  selling  eggs  if  he  can  but  get  theeggs. 
He  can  get  the  eggs  aurc — twice  as  many,  if  he  will  feed  his  hen. 
on  tireen  Cut  Bone.  No  better  way  to  prepare  it  than  with 


ADAM’S 


GREEN  BONE 

CUTTER 


It  cuts  on  the  shear  plate  principle.  Takes  off 
a  fine  ribbon  like  piece,  easily  consumed  by  the  I 
chicks  or  fowls.  No  sharp  splinters  to  injure  throat,  u 
Turns  easily.  Only  ball-bearing  cutter  made.  For  hand  or  powers 
Catalogue  No.88  free.  W .  J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  III. 


THE  CROWN  »?«•! 

hones.  For  the  poultry  man.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monial*.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  FA. 


ff  CJJST  US  $4,000  'ZTISo 

We  have  spent  $4,000  on  our  new  book, 
“How  to  Make  Money  with  Poultry  and 
Incubator..”  It  tell. it  all.  Leading  poultry 
men  have  written  special  article,  tor  it.  192 
pages,  «xl  1  In.  Illustrated.  It’s  a.  good  a. 

Cyphers  Incubator 

— and  it’s  the  best.  Out  hatch  any  other 
machine.  16  page  circular  free.  Send  15  eta. 
- in  stamps  for  $4,000  book  No,  101. 

kddresa  nearest  office.  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Mass.  w - 1 - J  V  '*T  r,V* - -  1,1 


A  SONG  OF  SUCCESS 

would  make  another  good  name  for  our 

2CTH  CENTURY 

POULTRY  BOOK 


It  deals  with  all  those  subjects  which  tend 
fto  sucoess  in  the  poultry  business,  treated  by 
the  masterful  hand  of  experience.  No  subject 
neglected,  it  hits  them  all.  It’s  practical ;  can  be  adopted  by  every¬ 
body  in  the  poultry  business.  Tells  about  the  renowned  Reliable 
Ineubators  and  Brooder..  Book  sent  for  10c  to  cover  postage 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B101,  Quincy,  Ill. 


U  a  TP  U  with  the  perfect,  self- 
I1A  I  Ull  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher — the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  oost. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Ill. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper¬ 
ated;  168  page  catalogue  contain- 
i  ng  information  and  testimonial 
Bent  free.  QEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


MILLION  TESTIMONIALS 

not  so  con-  QA  fk  A  VC9  TRIAL 

r  ciyVVlnoiug  a.  the  oU  UAIo  free 

—  .Ca  we  offer  on  every  incubator  make.  Every 
one  self-regulating  and  ‘ 
a  v guaranteed.  Over  15,000 
OO /BANTAMSin  use;  hatching 
45  to  50  chick 8  from  50  eggs. 

-  r8end  4  cents  for  No.  *23  catalog. 

^Bmckey  •  Incubator  Co.,  Springfield,  O* 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteedto  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
PKAIBIC  BTATX  INCUBATOR  CO.  Homer  City,?.. 


Incubators  and  Brooders 

Incubators  from  $5.00  up. 

Brooders  from  $3.80  up 
Catalogue  free 

L.  A.  BANTA, 

Ligonier,  lml. 


nON’T  SET  HENS  T,l^v. 

Aj#l  The  Nat’l  Hen  Incubator  beats  old  plan 
WajyRJ  3  to  1.  Little  In  price  but  big  moneymaker.  Agt». 

wanted.  Send  for  cat.  telling  howto  get  one  free. 
Natural  lien  Incubator  Co.,  B93  Columbus,  Neb* 
Kcv.  1L  He  user  made  a  100  Egg  Hatcher,  cost  4 1.00 


BARGAINS  IN  INCUBATORS-0, Sr 

S.  H.  MEKBVMAK,  Box  4,  Towsou,  Md. 


nCATU  Tfl  I  IPE  on  HENS  and  CHICKENS 
ULnln  IU  LluL  64-page  book  jtbeis. 

D.  J.  LAMBEBT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  U.  I. 


Is  as  large  and  will  do  as  much  work  as  any  $10  Forge 
made.  Guaranteed  to  be  as  represented  or  money 
refunded. 

cncnill  HCCCD-Until  March  31,  1900, 
Or  CulAL  UrrELIl  we  will  oiler  this  Forge 
complete,  ready  for  use,  at  $3.75  each.  This  oHer 
will  not  appear  again.  Send  stamp  for  special  cata¬ 
logue  and  testimonials. 

The  C.  A.  S.  Forge  Works,  Saranac,  Mich. 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  ail  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
Thh  Bubal  Nkw-Yobrbb,  one  year,  for  $1.65. 
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Trouble  is  likely  to  arise  when  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  attempts  to  enforce  the  law  regu¬ 
lating  the  size  of  fruit  packages.  A  crate  of  straw¬ 
berries  packed  in  “short”  boxes  and  sent  here  from 
New  Jersey  would  probably  come  under  the  “original 
package”  exemption,  and  could,  doubtless,  be  sold, 
much  the  same  as  oleo  is  now  sold  in  original  pack¬ 
ages.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  near¬ 
by  States  should  enact  and  enforce  a  law  similar  to 
the  one  now  in  force  here. 

* 

A  delegation  of  merchants  from  Porto  Rico  has 
come  to  ask  President  McKinley  for  free  trade  in  the 
products  of  the  Island.  They  desire  sugar,  tobacco 
and  cocoanuts  admitted  free  of  duty.  They  say  that 
free  trade  would  greatly  stimulate  the  business  of 
their  Island.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tobacco  growers 
of  New  England  and  the  sugar  beet  growers  say  that 
free  trade  in  their  products  will  mean  ruin.  There 
are  many  Congressmen  who  will  be  placed  in  a  tough 
position  when  the  time  comes  for  a  vote  on  the  reci¬ 
procity  treaties.  To  our  notion  a  New  England  Amer- 
'  ican  is  more  worthy  of  consideration  tnan  a  West 
Indian  Spaniard! 

* 

Nearly  all  the  carbolic  acid  used  in  this  country  is 
made  in  England,  and  recently  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  issued  an  order  forbidding  further  export  of  the 
acid.  The  reason  given  is  that  the  entire  stock  now 
on  hand,  and  all  that  will  be  produced  for  some  time 
to  come,  is  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  picric  acid, 
from  which  the  explosive  lyddite  is  made.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  acid  is  likely  to  increase  in  price  here.  It 
is  largely  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  but,  owing 
to  the  number  of  suicides  through  its  agency,  in  sev¬ 
eral  large  cities,  the  authorities  have  been  discussing 
restrictions  on  its  sale,  it  is  usually  sold  without 
question,  though  an  acutely  corrosive  poison. 

* 

9 

Not  a  week  passes  without  our  receiving  several 
letters  from  persons  who  wish  to  breed  skunks  for 
their  fur.  Several  years  ago,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  we 
printed  an  account  of  a  skunk  farm  in  Livingston  Co., 
N.  Y.  That  article  surely  had  strength,  for  its  mem¬ 
ory  is  still  vigorous.  This  farm  was  closed  out  short¬ 
ly  after  our  article  was  printed.  It  was  declared  a 
nuisance  by  the  neighbors.  Skunks  will  not  thrive  in 
captivity,  and  we  regard  the  scheme  of  breeding  them 
successfully  in  colonies  as  out  of  the  question.  We 
have  but  one  word  of  advice  about  skunk  farming — 
DON’T!  We  wish  we  could  make  noise  enough  with 
that  word  to  stop  some  of  the  people  who  are  evi¬ 
dently  bent  on  throwing  their  money  away. 

* 

There  is  a  set  of  sharpers  from  a  western  State  now 
selling  nursery  trees  in  western  New  York.  The 
public  was  warned  against  them  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  two 
years  ago,  but  they  have  been  flourishing  in  some  sec¬ 
tions,  especially  in  Wayne  and  other  counties  south 
of  Lake  Ontario.  Their  special  effort  is  to  sell  the 
Deaconess,  Saint  Clair  and  Daniel  Boone  peaches, 
which  are  varieties  almost  unheard  of  by  the  most 
advanced  fruit  growers  and  experimenters  of  the 
country.  A  few  of  the  trees  were  sold  one  and  two 
years  ago,  and  a  very  few  of  the  oldest  bore  speci¬ 
mens  of  fruit  last  year.  In  one  case  a  tree  in  Wayne 
County,  sold  under  the  name  Deaconess,  bore  a  very 
small,  late  and  inferior  peacn.  In  another  case  a 
small  early  peach  was  produced  that  was  thought  by 
a  good  judge  to  be  Triumph.  In  still  another  lot  of 
trees  labels  were  found  attached  to  some  of  the  bun¬ 
dles  which  bore  the  name  Elberta.  This  is  one  of 
the  old  varieties,  and  a  very  good  one  withal,  but  the 


finding  of  these  labels  in  addition  to  the  others, 
proved  that  the  trees  had  been  changed  in  name.  The 
price  asked  is  $15  per  100,  which  is  about  twice  that  of 
first-class  trees  of  the  best  standard  varieties  that 
are  known  to  be  profitable  for  either  home  or  market 
purposes,  it  would  be  unwise  to  plant  largely  of  any 
new  variety  until  after  it  had  been  well  tested,  no 
matter  how  honorable  the  persons  offering  it  might 
be;  yet  in  some  cases  1,000  and  more  trees  were 
planted  of  the  three  kinds  mentioned. 

* 

Piobably  most  of  our  readers  have  read  In  His 
Steps.  This  is  the  story  of  what  befel  certain  men 
and  women  who  tried  the  experiment  of  doing  from 
day  to  day  just  what  Christ  would  have  done,  had 
He  been  in  their  place!  They  tried  to  employ  their 
talents  and  opportunities  entirely  along  that  line.  It 
is  a  remarkable  and  quite  probable  story  of  how  the 
world  regards  the  practical  enforcement  of  hign 
ideals.  What  would  happen  if  our  scientists  and 
practical  men  who  represent  the  farmer  in  agricul¬ 
tural  college,  experiment  station  and  farmers’  insti¬ 
tute,  were  to  follow  In  His  Steps?  We  will  leave  the 
suggestion  with  some  of  them  as  good  food  for  re¬ 
flection. 

• 

Our  horticultural  friends  make  short  work  of  that 
nurseryman’s  scheme,  which  is  exposed  on  page  51. 
In  spite  of  such  warnings,  it  is  probable  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farmers  will  fall  into  the  trap.  These  ras¬ 
cals  are  careful  not  to  go  near  a  man  who  would 
read  The  R.  N.-Y.  or  consult  the  experiment  station. 
The  people  who  are  bitten  by  these  wolves  are  usually 
the  class  who  have  no  use  for  a  true  agricultural 
paper.  Sometimes  a  man  who  ought  to  know  better 
fails  into  such  a  trap.  Sometimes  they  are  even  greater 
rogues  than  the  agent,  for  they  sign  the  papers  (for  a 
consideration),  in  order  to  induce  others  to  do  so. 
Our  advice  is  either  to  give  such  rogues  a  wide  berth, 
or  to  get  close  enough  to  them  to  do  a  fine  job  at 
boot  grafting! 

ik 

Several  oi  our  friends  have  written  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  asking  that  we  give  an  authoritative  opinion  on 
the  question  as  to  when  the  twentieth  century  be¬ 
gins.  Computing  centuries,  either  numerically  or 
upon  a  bicycle,  is  not  much  in  our  line,  but  it  is  our 
unalterable  opinion  that  we  are  now  passing  through 
the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  we 
are  not  entitled  to  offer  a  twentieth-century  impres¬ 
sion  until  January  1,  1901.  Our  dates  are  ordinal  nu¬ 
merals,  indicating  the  day,  the  month,  the  year,  or 
the  century  that  is  passing,  not  the  numbers  that  are 
past  If  our  friends  who  do  not  accept  this  view  will 
try  to  make  change  for  a  $20  bill  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  that  they  use  in  computing  the  century,  we 
think  they  will  decide  that  the  result  is  the  short¬ 
change  fraud  known  in  the  language  of  police  circles 
as  the  “flim-flam  game.”  There  are  100  years  in  a 
century.  That  is  evident.  We  cannot  be  said  to  have 
completed  19  centuries  until  we  have  completed  1900 
years. 

* 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  offers  to  pen¬ 
sion  all  its  employees  who  have  given  the  Company 
30  years’  faithful  service.  The  pensions  are  computed 
at  one  per  cent  of  the  average  wages  for  the  whole 
term  of  service,  and  will  amount  to  from  $8  to  $40 
per  month,  according  to  grade  and  the  amount  of 
earnings.  It  is  said  that  the  immediate  cost  to  the 
railroad  company  will  be  $300,000  per  year,  with  a 
continued  increase  for  some  time.  The  uark  side  of 
the  arrangement  lies  in  the  ruling  that  hereafter  no 
person  will  be  given  employment  who  has  passed  the 
age  of  35  years,  thus  shutting  cut  many  well-trained 
employees  who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
their  situations  on  other  roads,  but  is  necessary  so 
that  all  new  employees  may  be  young  enough  to  have 
a  reasonable  hope  of  completing  the  30  years’  term  of 
service.  The  Pennsylvania  Company  has  not  adopt¬ 
ed  this  policy  from  philanthropy,  but  as  a  business 
feature.  They  feel  that  it  will  secure  them  trust¬ 
worthy  and  efficient  service,  and  in  the  end  return 
more  than  it  costs.  If  more  large  employers  of  labor 
would  adopt  this  humane  policy  there  would  be  less 
tension  of  feeling  between  the  representatives  of  con¬ 
centrated  capital  and  the  unnumbered  mass  of  people 
who  have  nothing  but  their  labor  to  sell.  Many  of 
the  great  corporations  seem  to  regard  the  employee  as 
a  human  lemon,  to  be  squeezed  dry  by  a  few  hurried 
years  of  scantily-paid  labor  during  the  most  efficient 
years  of  life,  and  then  tossed  aside  like  a  worthless 
rind.  The  subject  of  old  age  and  disability  pensions 
for  all  laborers  and  producers  is  earnestly  occupying 
the  attention  of  such  governments  as  those  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  New  Zealand,  and  some  of  the  Australian 
Colonies.  Among  the  very  last  to  claim  the  benefit  of 


a  general  old-age  pension  the  farmers  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  found,  as  they  are  still  the  most  independent 
and  self-reliant  of  all  producers,  yet  it  is  hard  to  find 
a  more  deserving  individual  than  the  farner  or  farm 
laborer  who  has  for  30  years  effectively  tilled  the 
soil — who  has  produced  a  veritable  mine  of  wealth  for 
the  community,  and  leaves  the  land  Detter  than  be¬ 
fore,  ana  has  yet  faileu  to  amass  a  competence.  If 
anyone  is  deserving  of  the  comfort  and  assurance  of 
a  pension  in  the  declining  years  of  an  honorable  life, 
it  certainly  should  be  the  faithful  cultivator  of  the 
soil. 

* 

There  was  quite  a  discussion  over  free  rural  mail 
delivery  in  Congress  the  other  day.  The  Post  Office 
Department  called  for  $150,000  additional  appropria¬ 
tion.  The  Department  has  of  its  own  accord  spent 
$50,000  more  than  the  authorized  appropriation,  and 
wants  $100,000  more  with  which  to  extend  the  ser¬ 
vice.  A  curious  thing  came  out  in  the  discussion. 
Several  speakers  found  fault  with  the  Department  for 
spending  more  than  it  should,  and  yet  they  all  said 
that  they  would  vote  for  the  appropriation.  Why? 
Because  the  people  in  their  districts  demanded  free 
rural  delivery.  Their  constituents  had  told  them  in 
no  uncertain  words  that  they  wanted  this  service  ex¬ 
tended,  and  every  man  with  a  farmer  in  his  district 
knew  what  was  expected  of  him.  Congressmen  who 
find  that  the  climate  of  Washington  agrees  with  their 
health  seldom  do  the  unexpected,  for  they  like  to 
please  the  man  with  the  vote.  There  is  a  lesson  here 
for  those  of  us  who  want  those  oleo  bills  put  through 
Congress.  Give  your  Congressman  to  understand 
what  is  expected  of  him.  Write  him  a  letter  from 
home. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

The  farmer  is  “a  country  jake,” 

When  snow  lies  deep  on  wintry  hills. 

When  flowers  their  vacation  take, 

And  hushed  the  song  of  murmuring  rills. 

And  many  a  quip  behind  his  back, 

The  city  relative  doth  crack. 

But  when  the  warm  sun  starts  the  grass, 

A  mighty  change  doth  come  to  pass; 

The  “country  jake”  becomes  a  king, 

The  relative  his  praise  doth  sing. 

And  out  upon  the  farm  ere  long 
He  comes  a  hundred  thousand  strong. 

The  liar  is  a  two-storied  man. 

The  scratching  leg  leads  to  the  hatching  egg. 

Sense  makes  dollars,  but  do  dollars  make  sense? 

A  horse  rare-dish — oats  for  the  minister’s  horse. 

Don’t  waste  money  trying  to  make  the  silo  frost-proof. 

The  “open  door!”  Is  it  an  entrance  or  an  exit  for  the 
farmer? 

The  farmer  should  turn  a  few  by-products  into  buy- 
products. 

The  song  of  the  wind  through  the  pines  is  always  at  the 
right  pitch. 

You  make  no  mistake  when  you  call  a  cough  mixture 
a  draught-hoarse. 

Strange,  but  the  more  “sand”  we  use  on  life’s  path¬ 
way  the  easier  is  the  road. 

Correct  you  are,  you  must  sit  down  hard  on  some 
folks  who  set  themselves  up. 

A  bill  before  the  New  York  Legislature  would  estab¬ 
lish  a  State  hospital  for  consumptives  in  the  Adirondacks. 

A  fertilizer  factory  that  ne’er  was  known  to  fail,  is 
found  in  Mrs.  Cow’s  good  hide — it  runs  from  tongue  to 
tail. 

An  ordinary  woodchuck  would  chuckle  if  he  could  read 
all  the  letters  that  are  coming  about  that  article  on 
page  17. 

Danish  farmers  show  little  respect  for  the  cow  that 
pays  the  rent,  when  they  are  willing  to  ship  all  their 
butter  abroad,  and  eat  oleo  themselves. 

The  statement  is  made  that  a  wellbred  sow  will  earn 
more  money  than  a  cow.  We  want  records  of  cows  and 
sows  in  order  to  settle  the  matter.  Who  will  send  us  the 
figures? 

“I  find  an  old  ax  and  a  block  of  hard  wood  a  pretty 
good  bone  cutter.  It  answers  for  all  the  bones  we  get 
here,"  says  a  friend  who  keeps  a  little  flock  of  22  profit¬ 
able  hens. 

Humane  Chicagoans  are  advocating  rubbers  for  horses, 
and  a  good  many  animals  have  been  equipped  with  them 
this  Winter.  They  seem  a  better  preventive  of  slipping 
than  sharpened  shoes. 

During  the  past  five  years,  60  per  cent  of  all  the  farm 
products  exported  from  this  country  were  sold  to  John 
Bull,  who  is  our  largest  customer.  This  includes  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  British  colonies. 

Dame  Nature  should  reorganize  the  noisy  celebration 
that  follows  when  an  egg  is  born;  she  should  make  calcu¬ 
lation  to  let  the  hen  produce  the  crow  and  let  the  rooster 
tackle  the  advertising  agent’s  part— the  shrill  and  eager 
cackle. 

Oh  for  the  mellow  April  days,  when  gay-plumed  roosters 
strut,  the  while  their  busy  wives  exclaim,  Ah-kut-kut,  ker 
der  kut!  While  on  the  glowing  kitchen  stove  the  tooth¬ 
some  hen  fruit  fry,  and  from  the  pantry  comes  a  whiff 
of  mother’s  custard  pie! 

The  Pennsylvania  Editors’  Association  declared  that 
the  paper  trust  is  responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  white  paper.  Like  sensible  men  they  say  that  neither 
this  nor  any  other  trust  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a 
tariff  or  other  Government  favors. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— January  10,  an  unknown  vessel  struck  the 
Newfoundland  coast  at  St.  Mary’s  Bay,  near  Cape  Race, 
during  a  furious  gale  and  snowstorm.  The  vessel  was 
on  fire,  and  though  efforts  were  made  to  reach  her,  the 
nature  of  the  rocky  coast  made  all  attempts  at  rescue 
hopeless.  Three  men  were  seen.  Many  bodies  are  be¬ 
ing  thrown  ashore.  It  was  found  later  that  she  was  the 
German  oil-tank  steamer  Helgoland,  from  Philadelphia 
for  Norway.  Her  crew  numbered  30,  and  there  are  no 
survivors.  .  .  .  The  South  Carolina  Legislature  has  re¬ 
pealed  the  Income-tax  law  In  that  State,  as  no  effort  was 
made  to  enforce  it.  .  .  .  An  explosion  of  liquid  air, 
during  a  public  exhibition  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  January 
13,  caused  painful  injuries  to  the  operator.  .  .  .  The 
Italian  government,  through  its  Ambassador  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  intimated  strongly  to  the  State  Department 
that  it  regards  the  punishment  of  the  persons  who 
lynched  five  Italians  at  Talulah,  La.,  as  necessary  to  the 
redress  asked.  Heretofore  Congress  has  paid  indemnities 
to  the  families  of  Italian  subjects  lynched  in  the  United 
States,  without  attempting  to  punish  the  lynchers.  .  .  . 
A  sudden  flood  on  the  Potlatch  River,  Idaho,  January  13, 
destroyed  houses  and  bridges,  and  drowned  three  persons. 
...  A  severe  fire  occurred  at  Dawson,  Alaska,  January 
10,  the  loss  being  $500,000.  The  water  supply  had  given 
out,  and  all  water  is  hauled  from  the  Yukon.  Great  suf¬ 
fering  followed  the  fire,  as  the  temperature  was  40  de¬ 
grees  below  zero.  .  .  .  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
burglary  and  highway  robbery,  the  Chicago  City  Coun¬ 
cil  is  considering  an  ordinance  offering  a  reward  of  $200 
for  every  robber  shot  down.  As  usual  during  most  Win¬ 
ters,  the  number  of  crimes  has  greatly  increased,  and 
there  is  a  strong  impression  that  the  criminals  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  authorities.  ...  In  a  pistol  fight  in  a 
hotel  lobby  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  January  16,  between  former 
Congressman  Colson  and  Lieut.  Scott,  the  latter  and  two 
innocent  bystanders  were  killed,  another  bystander  was 
mortally  injured  and  two  others  wounded.  Colson  was 
slightly  hurt.  .  .  .  Nearly  14,000  settlers,  with  $2,000,000 
in  money,  left  this  country  for  Canada  last  year.  It  is 
said  that  most  of  them  were  from  Kansas  and  Arkan¬ 
sas . The  grand  jury  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  has 

indicted  two  Christian  science  healers  for  causing  the 
death  of  a  young  woman,  who  died  from  appendicitis. 
They  prayed  over  her  without  administering  medicine. 
.  .  .  F.  P.  Owings,  a  Chicago  real  estate  operator,  failed 
January  17  for  over  $5,000,000,  with  practically  no  assets. 
.  .  .  The  Yaqui  Indians  are  endeavoring  to  establish 
civil  government  of  their  own,  and  proclaim  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Province  of  Sonora,  Mexico.  They  ask 
Americans  to  come  to  their  aid. 

CONGRESS.— January  11,  Senator  Pettigrew  bitterly  as¬ 
sailed  the  Philippine  policy  of  the  Administration.  Sen¬ 
ators  Tillman  and  Allen  clashed  over  the  trust  question. 
.  .  .  The  inquiry  into  the  Montana  Senatorial  contest, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  flagrant  bribery  occurred,  is  con¬ 
tinued.  .  .  .  January  15,  the  Philippine  debate  contin¬ 
ued.  Senator  Wolcott,  of  Colorado,  reviewed  Senator  Pet¬ 
tigrew’s  attacks  on  the  Administration.  The  Urgency 
Deficiency  bill  was  brought  before  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations,  being  the  first  appropriation  bill  of  the  ses¬ 
sion.  It  carries  a  total  of  $56,137,841.  ...  A  suggestion 
was  made  to  cut  Alaska  in  two,  so  as  to  form  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Seward.  .  .  .  January  16,  Senator  Cullom  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  signed  by  over  3,200  colored  persons, 
begging  the  protection  of  their  race  from  lynching.  .  .  . 
The  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  with  Germany,  calling  for 
the  partition  of  Samoa,  without  a  dissenting  vote.  .  .  . 
The  special  committee  on  the  case  of  B.  H.  Roberts,  of 
Utah,  is  unanimous  in  deciding  that  he  is  ineligible  to 
hold  his  seat  in  the  House,  on  the  ground  of  polygamy. 
Two  members  hold  that  he  should  be  first  seated,  and 
then  expelled,  but  the  majority  report  is  likely  to  be 
adopted.  .  .  .  The  committee  has  reported  favorably 
on  the  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  elect 
Senators  by  popular  vote. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  cavalry  squadron  is  conducting 
successful  operations  in  Cavite,  destroying  a  rebel  arsenal 
and  making  a  number  of  prisoners. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS.— Jan.  16,  a  report  of  the  plague 
situation  was  received  from  Major  Taylor,  surgeon  in 
charge  of  the  military  hospital  at  Honolulu.  He  takes  a 
serious  view  of  the  conditions,  and  says  that  the  Chinese 
quarter  will  have  to  be  burned  down  and  rebuilt  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  extension  of  the  plague  among  the  troops. 

CUBA.— The  result  of  the  Cuban  census  shows  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  1,200,000,  being  400,000  less  than  given  in  the 
Spanish  census  of  1887.  The  cost  to  the  Government  of 
taking  the  census  is  between  $300,000  and  $400,000.  .  .  . 
The  Cuban  Secretary  of  Agriculture  urges  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  board  of  inspectors  to  preserve  the  forests. 
The  area  of  public  forests  is  estimated  at  1,250,000  acres. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  British  govern¬ 
ment  concedes  that  the  seizures  of  American  flour  on  the 
African  coast  were  illegal,  and  assures  the  payment  of 
damages.  It  is  admitted  that  foodstuffs  are  not  con¬ 
traband  of  war  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  in¬ 
tended  for  the  enemy’s  military  force.  .  .  .  Strained 
relations  exist  between  Japan  and  Russia,  and  early  out¬ 
break  of  war  is  feared.  .  .  .  The  coast  of  Japan  was 
swept  by  a  typhoon  December  24,  1899,  the  loss  of  life  re¬ 
sulting  being  estimated  at  over  400.  .  .  .  January  15, 
the  Boers  assaulted  a  hill  at  Rensberg,  but  were  driven 
back  with  a  bayonet  charge.  .  .  .  Fever  is  spreading 
in  the  camp  at  Ladysmith. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  held  its  annual  session  at  Columbus,  January  11. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Ohio  State  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner,  the  recommendation  is  made  that  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Department  be  given  power  to  confiscate 
oleo  and  similar  goods  not  properly  stamped,  an  author¬ 
ity  now  possessed  by  the  commissioner  of  internal  rev¬ 
enue. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association  was  held  in  connection  with  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Western  Fanciers’  show,  opened  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  January  15.  The  officers  of  the  Association 
are:  President,  Allan  Bogue,  London,  Canada;  secretary, 
and  treasurer,  Theodore  Sternberg,  Ellsworth,  Kans. ; 


advisory  board,  I.  K.  Felch,  Natick,  Mass.;  Sid  Conger, 
Flat  Rock,  Ind. ;  D.  A.  Nichols,  Monroe,  Conn.;  G.  O. 
Brown,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  James  Forsythe,  Owego,  N. 
Y.  Finance  committee,  H.  Y.  Crawford,  Montclair,  N. 
J. ;  George  G.  McCormick,  London,  Ont.,  and  Philander 
Williams,  Taunton,  Mass. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Wool  Growers’  and  Sheep 
Breeders’  Association,  January  10,  resolutions  were  adopt¬ 
ed  protesting  against  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Argentina, 
and  urging  the  transfer  of  the  powers  of  the  State  Live 
Stock  Commission  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  President, 
J.  H.  Brigham,  Delta;  vice-president,  J.  W.  Cale,  Lore 
City;  secretary,  W.  N.  Cowden,  Quaker  City;  treasurer, 
A.  H.  Kling,  Marion;  executive  committee,  H.  P.  Miller, 
Sunbury,  J.  L.  Lewis,  Harpster,  and  G.  W.  Glover,  Cadiz. 

The  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  has  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers:  President,  C.  M.  Hobbs,  Bridgeport;  sec¬ 
retary,  Prof.  J.  Troop,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  treasurer,  Syl¬ 
vester  Johnson,  Irvington. 

If  the  sugar-bounty  law  of  1897  turns  out  to  be  constitu¬ 
tional  Michigan  will  have  to  pay  an  aggregate  bounty 
of  $226,750  on  sugar  manufactured  this  season  previous  to 
January  1.  The  nine  factories  now  in  operation  have 
produced  22,675,004  pounds  of  sugar  and  have  received 
175,840  tons  of  beets. 

The  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Northwest  Fruit¬ 
growers’  Association  met  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  January  16- 
19.  A  poultry  show  was  held  in  Tacoma  on  the  same 
dates. 

The  annual  report  of  Commissioner  Wieting,  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  that 
New  York  City  last  year  absorbed  13,000,000  40-quart  cans 
of  milk,  which  was  an  increase  of  1,000,000  cans  over  the 
previous  year.  He  says  that  the  increase  has  been  grad¬ 
ual  the  last  11  years,  rising  from  6,000,000  cans  to  13,000,000. 
He  also  says  there  are  1,025  cheese  factories  in  the  State, 
which  manufactured  84,332,155  pounds  of  cheese  during  the 
year  1898.  Much  damage  is  being  done  to  the  cheese  in¬ 
dustry  by  the  counterfeit  use  of  brands  by  dealers  in 
other  States.  The  reputation  of  the  cheese  dealers  of  this 
State  is  fast  being  destroyed  by  such  custom.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  also  says  that  oleo  is  not  sold  in  the  State  ex¬ 
cept  clandestinely,  but  that  more  of  this  is  now  being 
done  than  heretofore.  The  method  of  operating  now  is  to 
sell  the  goods  to  New  York  dealers  as  “process”  butter. 
The  Department  is  in  favor  of  a  National  law  providing 
that  when  oleo  is  brought  into  a  State  it  shall  immedi¬ 
ately  become  subject  to  the  State  laws  without  regard  to 
the  packages  in  which  it  is  packed.  After  such  a  law 
has  been  enacted  the  Commissioner  favors  a  tax  on  col¬ 
ored  oleo,  large  enough  to  make  imitation  of  the  pure 
products  unprofitable  business. 


FIVE  TONS  OF  HAY  PER  ACRE. 

Clark’s  Grass  Culture  Boiled  Down. 

We  have  often  described  the  system  of  grass  culture 
followed  by  Mr.  George  M.  Clark,  of  Connecticut.  So 
many  questions  have  been  asked  about  this  by  new  read¬ 
ers  that  Mr.  Clark  has  written  the  following  condensed 
version.  The  three  cardinal  principals  are  thorough 
preparation,  heavy  and  careful  seeding  and  good  feed¬ 
ing: 

FIT  THE  SOIL. — We  need  more  sunshine  and  air 
in  the  soil  than  can  be  obtained  with  the  drag  plow 
and  spike  harrow.  Suppose  we  commence  with  a 
well-worn  grass  field,  after  the  hay  crop  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  or  July  1.  I  use  only  four  machines:  the  24- 
inch  right  lap  plow,  a  six-foot  Cutaway  harrow,  an 
eight-foot  smoothing  harrow  with  leveling  board,  and 
a  field  roller,  all  two-horse  machines.  I  use  the  disk 
plow  first.  With  this  I  cut  the  sod  into  fine  pieces.  I 
shall  go  over  the  field  about  three  times  before  lift¬ 
ing  the  entire  surface  sod.  The  sharp  blades  of  this 
plow  thus  used  cut  the  sod  into  fine  pieces,  and  then 
mix  it  with  the  soil.  A  week  later  I  take  the  harrow 
and  go  over  the  field  in  half  lap.  I  do  this  every 
week  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  and  in  addition 
to  that  I  plow  the  field  with  the  right  lap  disk  plow 
once  a  month.  The  plow  will  be  weighted,  so  that 
when  the  field  is  finished  in  the  Fall  the  surface  will 
be  lifted  and  loosened  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches. 
About  the  third  time  over  the  field  with  the  disk  plow 
I  commence  the  work  of  leveling  the  field  with  the 
smoothing  harrow,  using  the  leveling  board.  With 
this  machine  a  perfect  grade  can  be  made,  as  a  yard 
of  earth  can  be  changed  to  any  position  in  the  field. 
The  grade  must  be  so  made  that  no  water  will  stand 
upon  any  part  of  the  field.  We  commence  to  use 
this  machine  when  the  sod  is  annihilated,  and  use  it 
thereafter  any  time  we  use  the  plow.  By  this  means 
the  field  is  reduced  and  maintained  in  a  more  perfect 
plane,  and  the  cultivation  at  a  more  uniform  depth. 

OATS;  THEN  GRASS.— The  following  Spring  I 
again  plow  the  field  with  the  right  lap.  I  put  on  200 
pounds  of  oat  dresser,  with  three  to  3*4  bushels  of 
seed.  The  oats  I  cut  for  fodder  about  July  1.  Then 
I  plow  again  with  the  right  lap,  and  every  10  days 
thereafter  until  September  1,  using  the  smoothing 
harrow,  with  leveling  board  to  maintain  a  true  grade. 
Twice  a  week  during  that  time  I  go  over  the  field  with 
the  Cutaway  harrow  in  half  laps.  This  continuous 
stirring  of  the  soil  kills  vegetation.  It  fully  aerates 
and  lets  new  life  and  sunlight  into  the  soil;  in  fact,  it 
is  a  new  creation,  and  prepares  the  soil  for  far  better 
results.  It  also  gives  the  grass  plants  the  first  chance. 
September  1,  with  the  field  as  smooth  and  as  soft  as 
an  ash-bed,  I  seed  it  to  Red-top  and  Timothy,  using 
one-'half  bushel  of  Timothy  seed  and  one-half  bushel 
of  re-cleaned  Red-top  seed  to  each  acre.  I  sow  this 


seed  between  lines  drawn  8*4  feet  apart  across  the 
field,  one-half  of  each  kind  of  seed  in  one  direction, 
and  the  other  half  in  the  opposite  direction.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  difference  in  weight  of  the  two  seeds  each 
kind  is  sown  by  itself.  Knots  are  made  in  the  lines 
four  rods  apart,  and  each  kind  of  seed  is  measured  or 
weighed  so  that  an  exact  amount  of  seed  can  be  sown 
on  each  four-rod  section.  When  the  seed  is  sown  the 
smoothing  harrow,  with  the  leveling  board  removed, 
is  drawn  across  the  field  in  four  different  directions. 
The  teeth  of  this  harrow  are  so  placed  that,  when 
drawn  in  one  direction,  they  make  lines  across  the 
field  but  1*4  inch  apart,  so  that  in  drawing  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  four  different  directions,  the  soil  is  most 
thoroughly  worked  to  a  depth  of  1*4  inch.  This 
process  not  only  works  the  seed  in  with  tue  surface, 
but  to  a  large  extent  equalizes  the  seed  upon  the  sur¬ 
face.  Then  the  field  roller  is  used,  thus  lightly  pack¬ 
ing  the  surface  soil. 

FEEDING  THE  CROP. — This  work  being  com¬ 
pleted,  I  then  use  600  to  1,000  pounds  of  grass  dresser 
to  the  acre,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  soil.  In 
the  Spring,  when  the  grass  has  grown  an  inch  or  two, 
I  put  on  600  pounds  of  oat  dresser  to  the  acre,  and  if 
I  wish  a  large  crop  of  rowen  I  use  200  pounds  more  as 
soon  as  the  fii’st  crop  is  removed.  Moist  laud  is  best 
for  grass,  c*nd  if  the  land  or  season  is  inclined  to  dry, 
I  would  not  try  to  produce  a  crop  of  rowen,  but  cut 
whatever  might  grow.  Just  before  the  first  frost  I 
run  a  mowing  machine  over  the  field,  cutting  every¬ 
thing  that  is  an  inch  high  above  the  surface,  and  rake 
all  loose  material  off  the  field  and  leave  it  for  Winter. 
The  following  Spring  1  use  600  pounds  more  of  oat 
dresser,  and  for  rowen  200  pounds  and  a  like  amount 
oi  oat  dresser  each  succeeding  year.  All  fertilizers 
are  sown  between  lines,  and  are  weighed  or  measured 
for  even  distribution.  After  the  grass  seed  is  sown 
I  use  no  coarse  manures,  for  the  reason  that  a  per¬ 
fect  stand  cannot  be  maintained  with  their  use.  The 
idea  that  anything  is  good  enough  for  grass  will  not 
do.  The  work  must  be  done  with  care.  Five  daya 
with  a  pair  of  horses  will  do  the  work  the  first  sea¬ 
son.  Somewhat  less  will  be  required  to  the  acre  the 
second  season.  The  oat  dresser  in  Spring  and  grass 
dresser  in  Fall,  second  season,  completely  redeem  the 
worn  field,  after  which  with  the  above  described  treat¬ 
ment  it  should  produce  four  tons  of  hay,  first  crop,  and 
one  ton  second  crop,  each  year  thereafter.  With  this 
treatment  I  have  always  had  more  than  five  tons  per 
annum.  This  year  gave  me  more  than  six  tons,  with 
only  600  pounds  of  dresser;  less  than  $2.50  per  ton 
for  fertilizer. 

THE  BALL-BEARING  POTATOES. 

We  have  had  much  experience  in  raising  potato- 
balls,  and  the  following  facts  that  we  have  repeatedly 
observed  may  be  of  interest.  Some  varieties  seem 
never  to  bear  balls.  In  raising  many  acres  of  Reed’s 
Early  Pinkeye,  Early  Snowball  and  Bliss’s  Triumph, 
we  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  raised  but  one  ball 
on  them  with  matured  seed  in  it.  That  one  grew  on 
the  Pinkeye,  but  the  seed  from  it  did  not  germinate. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  Carman  No.  1  and  No.  3,  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  seldom  produce  balls,  while  other 
varieties,  such  as  Wall’s  Orange,  seldom  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  balls  with  mature  seed.  Out  of  several  hundred 
blossoms  of  the  Pinkeye  and  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  examined, 
I  failed  to  find  one  with  a  stigma  covered  with  any  of 
the  sticky  substance  usually  found  on  the  stigma  of  a 
productive  flower,  and  scarcely  one  per  cent  of  the 
pistils  of  these  flowers  were  perfect  in  shape,  while  ot 
these  several  hundred  blossoms,  few  had  any  pollen 
in  their  stamens.  On  the  other  hand,  every  flower  of 
the  Wall’s  Orange  and  No.  99  examined  had  perfectly- 
formed  pistils  and,  if  examined  in  proper  season,  the 
stigma  seemed  ready  to  receive  the  pollen.  Many 
of  the  flowers  of  these  latter  varieties,  however,  did 
not  contain  pollen.  The  anthers  of  one  or  more  of 
the  stamens  failed  to  develop. 

Potato  beetles  may  destroy  the  seed-producing  or¬ 
gans  of  the  potato  blossom,  in  some  cases,  but  the 
year  that  we  raised  the  greatest  number  of  potato- 
balls,  the  beetles  were  very  numerous,  and  the  year 
that  the  same  varieties  of  potatoes  produced  few  balls 
for  us  happened  to  be  a  year  when  beetles  were  very 
scarce. 

We  venture  the  following  suggestion  that,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  varieties  that  bear  many  balls  bear  only  a  mod¬ 
erate  crop  of  potatoes.  (We  know  of  but  one  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule.)  What  vitality  goes  to  balls  does 
not  go  to  tubers.  The  great  efforts  of  the  present  age 
in  the  line  of  new  varieties  of  potatoes  are  to  propa¬ 
gate  varieties  of  large  yield,  or  varieties  that  grow 
very  quickly.  The  result  is  that  we  have  thrown  aside 
the  ball-bearing  varieties,  and  saved  and  propagated 
only  those  varieties  that  produce  an  abnormal  amount 
of  tubers,  or  ripen  their  tubers  very  quickly  after 
planting.  In  other  words,  have  we  not,  in  that  way, 
bred  away  from  the  tendency  to  produce  balls; 
thrown  all  of  the  energy  of  the  plant  to  tuber  produc¬ 
tion?  What  say  the  scientific  men?B.  m.  vaughan. 

Wisconsin. 
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f  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

There  is  a  boy  In  our  town 
(And  he  Is  wondrous  wise). 

Who,  when  the  rain  comes  pouring  down 
And  clouds  o’erspread  the  skies, 

Says,  “I’ll  just  smile  the  best  I  can, 

No  matter  how  It  pours, 

And  we’ll  have  sunshine  in  the  house 
If  it  does  rain  out  of  doors.” 

When  naughty  words  swarm  through  his 
brain 

And  clamor  to  be  said, 

He  shuts  his  teeth  together  tight 
And  says,  “I’ll  kill  you  dead 
Unless  you  will  be  sweet  and  kind 
And  good  and  full  of  fun; 

You  can’t  come  out  until  you  are— 

No,  not  a  single  one!” 

He  thinks  when  he’s  a  grown-up  man, 
With  wise  and  sober  face, 

He’ll  do  some  wondrous  deed  to  make 
This  earth  a  brighter  place, 

But  nothing  in  this  whole  wide  world 
Can  give  more  lasting  joy 
Or  make  more  solid  sunshine 
Than  just  a  little  boy. 

—Philadelphia  Times. 

• 

We  read  of  an  Oregon  girl  who  set  a 
trap  for  a  bear  recently,  and  caught  a 
man  in  it.  It  is  suggested  that,  after 
this,  we  shall  see  a  steady  increase  in 
the  demand  for  bear  traps.  We  can’t 
offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
catching  men  in  bear  traps,  but  we  have, 
on  several  occasions,  met  with  a  man 
who  ought  to  be  kept  in  one. 

* 

A  cooker  which  stirs  itself  is  one  of 
the  newest  kitchen  inventions.  It  is  a 
stewpan  with  a  water  jacket,  like  a  milk 
boiler,  and  a  spout  opening.  Leading 
from  the  water  jacket  or  outer  recep¬ 
tacle  is  a  tube  which  goes  down  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  inner  stewpan,  opening 
through  perforations  in  the  bottom. 
This  being  the  only  outlet  for  the  steam, 
it  must  pass  up  into  the  food,  which  is 
thus  agitated,  like  blowing  air  through 
a  straw  into  the  bottom  of  a  glass  of 
water.  It  is  said  that  the  agitation  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  food  from  burn¬ 
ing,  even  though  stirring  be  neglected. 
We  are  not  told,  however,  how  the  steam 
tube  escapes  clogging  by  the  semi-liquid 
food  in  the  cooker. 

This  is  a  good  time  of  year  for  the 
women  folks  to  plan  the  flower  garden; 
the  seed  catalogues  are  beginning  to  ar¬ 
rive,  and  it  is  well  to  select  one’s  list, 
chop  it  down  to  fit  the  pocketbook  (for 
a  seed  catalogue  is,  to  a  flower  lover,  as 
alluring  as  a  bargain  sale),  and  send  for 
the  seed  as  soon  as  possible.  This  gives 
the  chance  of  planning  just  where  every¬ 
thing  is  to  go,  and  the  early  seeds  are 
then  on  hand,  to  be  put  underground 
just  as  soon  as  the  soil  may  be  worked. 
It  is  a  sad  disappointment,  some  years, 
to  see  the  ground  in  good  order  for 
sweet  peas  and  nasturtiums  in  March, 
and  then  realize  that  the  seeds  are  not 
even  ordered.  Where  but  a  small  sum 
may  be  spent  in  flower  seeds  and  bulbs, 
there  is  additional  reason  for  deciding 
on  a  well-ordered  plan  in  advance,  that 
the  most  may  be  made  of  the  materials 
available. 

"You  can  never  make  cranberries  into 
candied  cherries,”  says  the  New  York 
Times  cook,  "though  they  may  tell  you 
that  you  can.  A  cranberry  is  a  cran¬ 
berry,  and  a  cherry  is  a  cherry,  to  the 
end  of  its  days,  and  you  can’t  make  one 
taste  like  the  other.  But  you  can  cook 
cranberries  so  that  they  will  keep  sep¬ 
arate,  and  they  are  very  good  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things,  and  make  a  change  from 
the  ordinary  stewed  cranberry.  You 
take  a  quart  of  cranberries  and  wash 
carefully  and  turn  them  into  the  dish  in 
which  they  are  to  be  cooked.  Add  but¬ 
ter  the  size  of  an  English  walnut,  two 
cupfuls  of  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  cinna¬ 


mon,  and  cook  until  they  are  done. 
That  sounds  a  little  indefinite  but  it  Is 
easy  to  tell.  They  must  boil,  not  too 
hard,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  shake 
the  dish  in  which  they  are  cooking  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  perhaps  stir  the  berries 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  taking 
care  not  to  mash  them.  No  water  Is 
used  except  that  which  clings  to  them 
after  they  have  been  washed.  When 
they  are  turned  out  they  will  look  not 
unlike  the  candied  cherries,  though  a 
little  darker,  and  each  one  will  stand 
out  separately,  like  well-cooked  grains 
of  rice.  They  are  good  to  eat  as  cran¬ 
berries,  and  they  are  pretty  for  garnish¬ 
ing  with  rice.” 

Wiiat  to  do  with  perpetually  restless 
children  is  often  an  extremely  difficult 
question.  In  some  cases  the  restlessness 
seems  almost  a  disease  and,  no  effort 
being  made  to  control  it,  we  see  such 
children  growing  up  into  men  or  women 
who  fritter  away  their  energy  in  uneasy 
motions  and  gestures,  incapable,  appar¬ 
ently,  of  taking  life  calmly,  until  the 
nervous  system  gives  way,  and  actual 
disease  results.  We  do  not  approve, 
however,  of  repressing  entirely  a  child’s 
desire  for  frequent  movement,  which  is, 
after  all,  but  one  expression  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  growth  of  a  healthy  body.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  small  child  described 
in  Collier’s  Weekly,  who  says; 

“Ma,  may  I  go  out  to  play?”  “No;  you 
must  sit  still  where  you  are.”  Pause. 
“Ma,  may  I  go  down  into  the  kitchen?” 
"No;  I  want  you  to  sit  perfectly  quiet.” 
Pause.  “Ma,  mayn’t  I  sit  on  the  floor  and 
play  marbles?”  “I  have  told  you  twice 
that  I  want  you  to  sit  Just  where  you  are 
and  be  quiet,  and  I  mean  exactly  what  I 
say.”  Pause.  "Ma,  may  I  grow?” 

That  recalls  a  small  girl  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance,  who,  being  warned  to  sit 
perfectly  still  in  church,  was  overheard 
asking  whether,  during  the  sermon,  she 
might  be  permitted  to  slip  her  shoes  off, 
so  she  could  wriggle  her  toes. 

* 

A  clergyman  not  very  far  from  New 
York  City  has  been  exciting  comment 
lately  by  his  fulminations,  not  only 
against  tight-lacing,  but  against  the 
wearing  of  corsets  of  any  kind,  actually 
asserting,  according  to  popular  report, 
that  no  respectable  woman  would  wear 
this  garment.  This  rigid  dominie  (it 
wouldn’t  be  fair  to  describe  him  as 
strait-laced),  seems  to  have  mistaken 
his  day  and  generation,  for  although, 
doubtless,  there  are  still  women  who 
lace  tightly,  their  number  has  greatly 
decreased,  and  there  is  no  question  that 
this  feminine  vice  has  declined  ma¬ 
terially  within  the  last  25  years.  Our 
mothers  and  grandmothers  could  tell  us 
stories  of  tight-lacing  chat  would  make 
that  opposing  clergyman’s  hair  curl. 
We  have  heard  of  a  colonel’s  wife  who, 
when  two  strong-armed  maids  were  un¬ 
able  to  draw  the  laces  of  her  bodice  to¬ 
gether,  called  in  her  husband  and  his 
orderly  sergeant,  who,  after  intense  ex¬ 
ertion,  induced  the  dress  to  meet.  An¬ 
other  case  was  that  of  a  young  lady 
going  to  her  first  ball.  In  the  lacing  of 
her  corsage  all  the  women  of  the  house¬ 
hold  had  failed,  and  her  brother  was 
summoned  to  give  his  aid.  After  some 
futile  efforts  he  wound  the  silk  lacing 
around  a  bed-post,  while  the  maid  drew 
the  eyelets  close  together  with  a  button¬ 
hook.  Just  as  a  beautiful  fit  had  been 
secured  the  young  debutante  took  a  long 
breath  of  relief,  and  the  silk  lacing 
snapped  with  a  report  like  that  of  a  pis¬ 
tol.  It  was  nine  o’clock  at  night,  and 
the  stores  all  were  closed,  but  the 
brother  went  forth,  and  at  last  got  a 
silk  lacing  at  a  barber  shop.  In  those 
days  some  fashionable  young  men  wore 
a  short  waist  “stay”  to  make  their  Shirta 


set  smooth,  and  the  barber  kept  a  few 
of  the  laces  to  accommodate  his  dandy 
patrons.  In  Ford’s  delightful  Revolu¬ 
tionary  story,  Janice  Meredith,  there  are 
several  references  to  the  cast-iron  de¬ 
cision  of  the  heroine’s  stays,  and  to  her 
mother’s  efforts  to  give  her  a  fashion¬ 
able  waist. 

When  a  mechanic  wounds  or  lacerates 
his  flesh  in  some  accident  with  tools  or 
machinery,  his  first  proceeding,  as  a 
rule,  is  to  plunge  the  wounded  member 
into  turpentine  or  shellac  varnish,  if 
either  is  handy.  It  is  rough-and-ready 
treatment,  but  is  antiseptic,  and  is  in¬ 
dorsed  by  medical  authority.  Of  course 
the  momentary  result  is  a  smarting  pain 
of  exquisite  intensity,  but  it  may  be 
strongly  recommended  when  other  anti¬ 
septics  are  not  at  hand.  The  medical 
authority  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  states,  how¬ 
ever,  that  bichloride  of  mercury  in  solu¬ 
tion  is  the  best  antiseptic  dressing  that 
can  be  advised  for  general  use,  and  it 
should  always  be  kept  in  the  family 
medicine  closet.  The  proportions  are 
7*6  grains  of  bichloride  of  mercury  to 
one  pint  of  water,  the  chemical  being 
dissolved  while  the  water  is  hot.  Tab¬ 
lets  of  the  chemical  containing  the  re¬ 
quisite  number  of  grains  may  be  bought 
at  the  druggist’s.  The  wrapping  sur¬ 
rounding  the  wound  may  be  kept  satu¬ 
rated  with  the  solution,  until  healing  is 
well  under  way.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  mercury  solution,  taken 
internally,  is  a  deaaly  poison,  so  it  must 
always  be  properly  labeled,  and  kept  out 
of  the  reach  of  children.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  farm  worker  sustains 
some  lacerated  or  contused  cut  while 
handling  farm  machinery,  and  this  anti¬ 
septic  solution  will  be  a  valuable  aid  to 
healing. 

Wall-Paper  Suggestions. 

Several  questions  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  before  that  of  the 
walls  can  be  satisfactorily  settled,  says 
Collier’s  Weekly.  Is  the  room  light  or 
dark,  large  or  small?  Does  the  sun 
shine  in?  Is  it  in  the  country  or  in 
town?  What  is  its  outlook?  For  what 
particular  purpose  is  it  destined?  Must 
a  question  of  old  furniture  enter  into  the 
discussion,  that  which  cannot  be 
changed  or  re-covered,  or  that  which  is 
so  valuable  in  itself  that  the  room  may 
be  built  up  in  reference  to  it?  Has  the 
individual  owner  any  particular  preju¬ 
dice  for  or  against  any  particular  color, 
so  that  either  a  depression  of  spirits  or 
an  exhilaration  is  felt?  What  is  the 
room  intended  to  express — comfort,  cosi¬ 
ness,  hospitality,  repose,  cheer,  dignity, 
airiness  or  freshness,  or  shall  a  question 
of  mere  formality  settle  everything?  All 
efforts  to  beautify  an  ugly  apartment 
will  be  thrown  away  which  ignore  any 
or  all  of  these  questions. 

That  which  is  to  be  avoided  for  any 
and  every  wall  is  a  paper  having  gilt 
figures,  or  figures  outlined  in  gilt.  Like 
a  double-faced  friend,  this  paper  is  al¬ 
ways  playing  you%  false.  It  is  never  the 
same  on  any  two  days  or  in  any  two 


situations.  It  is  a  shining  presence  from 
one  side  of  the  room,  and  a  dark  and  un¬ 
responsive  one  from  the  other.  As  you 
look  at  it  from  your  seat  by  the  fire  it 
seems  to  adapt  itself  to  the  color  of  your 
sofa  cushions  or  to  a  special  hanging. 
But  go  over  by  the  window  and  look  at 
it  again.  It  has  robbed  everything  about 
it  of  color,  and  destroyed  your  best  bits 
of  composition.  In  copper  or  brass  jars 
and  utensils,  now  so  universally  used  in 
decoration  and  for  i  ants,  this  ability 
to  take  up  and  reflect  lights  from  every 
part  of  a  room  and  constantly  to  change 
as  you  look  is  one  of  their  great  attrac¬ 
tions,  creating  their  special  value  among 
those  who  love  color  for  its  own  sake. 
But  on  one’s  walls  one  wants  something 
with  more  reliance  in  it,  else  all  sense  of 
confidence  vanishes,  and  one  of  unrest 
takes  its  place.  Papers  with  gilt  figures 
have  utterly  destroyed  many  a  room, 
and  are  never  to  be  encouraged. 

Flowered  papers,  by  universal  con¬ 
sent,  are  accepted  for  bedrooms.  When 
there  is  oak  woodwork,  like  that  which 
is  found  in  so  many  small  apartments 
and  new  houses,  a  groundwork  of  green 
or  of  yellow  should  be  chosen  for  the 
paper.  White  is  not  a  good  groundwork 
for  oak,  and  red  is  always  bad.  Red  is 
always  bad  for  bedrooms,  unless  by 
chance  one  happens  to  have  some  rare 
old  hangings  belonging  to  palaces.  The 
everyday  housekeeper  should  avoid  it 
for  her  sleeping-room.  Red,  by  the  way, 
beautiful  and  fascinating  as  it  often  is, 
can  never  be  good  in  any  cheap  ma¬ 
terial.  One  is  then  apt  to  get  magenta 
— an  awful  color — or  reds  with  purple 
tones.  Nothing  is  more  depressing,  or 
spoils  a  room  so  easily.  Red  is  a  good 
dining-room  color,  the  silver  and  china 
coming  out  well  against  it.  It  ought  to 
have  white  paint.  Red  conventionalizes 
a  parlor,  but  the  formality  is  relieved  by 
the  introduction  of  specimens  of  old 
Delft,  or  blue  china,  arranged  over  the 
mantel  or  on  the  walls,  and  by  pictures 
in  gilt  frames.  Red  hangings  must  go 
at  the  window,  and  white  next  the 
panes. 

. . .  .Man  lives  in  his  relations.  One  man 
alone  is  no  man  at  all.  Strip  a  man  of 
all  relations  with  fellow-beings,  and  you 
no  longer  have  a  man.  but  the  blas¬ 
phemy  of  a  man. — Professor  Graham 
Taylor. 

....De  Quincy  once  observed  that  the 
most  ill-tempered  member  of  a  family 
always  received  the  most  consideration 
simply  because  he  could  make  it  so  very 
uncomfortable  for  the  others.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  principle  prevails  in  all  at¬ 
tempts  for  the  social  betterment  of  peo¬ 
ple;  it  is  they  who  make  the  most  trou¬ 
ble  who  receive  the  most  careful  atten¬ 
tion. 
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‘Housework  is  had  woik  without  GoldDusf 


Washing  Dish  Cloths 

Kitchen  cloths  must  of  course  be  washed  daily, 
otherwise  they  harbor  grease  and  odors  and  [ 
become  unhealthy.  They  should  be  made  of  knlt- 
[  crochet-cotton,  in  a  square  of  suitable  size.  I 
When  you  wash  them.  If  you  will  add  a  table- 1 
|  spoonful  of 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder 

I  to  the  hot  water  it  will  cut  the  grease  and  clean  | 
|  them  In  half  the  time;  dry  them  out  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  air. 

The  above  ia  taken  from  oar  free  booklet 
“GOLDEN  RULES  FOR  HOUSEWORK" 

Sent  free  on  requeat  to 

THE  N.  K.  FAiRBANK  COMPANY, 

Chloago,  St.  Loula,  Haw  York,  Bostan,  I 
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The  Mother  of  Cakes. 

The  little  woman  who  was  selling  the 
church  cook  book  had  succeeded  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  one  at  almost  every  house,  for 
if  all  other  inducements  failed  she  had 
found  that  her  assurance  that  there  were 
“more  than  100  different  recipes  for  cake 
in  it,”  always  proved  irresistible.  She 
felt  a  little  less  confident  when  she 
reached  the  low  brown  cottage  where 
“Aunt  Susan  Bliss”  lived  alone,  for 
Aunt  Susan  was  a  famous  cake  maker, 
and  had  earned  the  little  brown  house 
and  a  snug  sum  of  money  in  the  bank  by 
many  years’  work  as  a  pastry  cook  in  a 
city  hotel. 

“Of  course  you  do  not  need  this  book 
as  much  as  a  less  experienced  cook 
needs  it,  but  even  you  will  find  some¬ 
thing  new  in  a  book  which  contains  100 
different  recipes  for  cake,”  the  little 
woman  explained  to  Aunt  Susan,  who 
had  put  on  her  “reading  spectacles,”  and 
was  turning  the  leaves  of  the  new  cook 
book. 

“I  suppose  I  could  tell  you  the  rule  for 
making  more  than  half  of  the  cakes 
there  are  in  this  book,'  said  Aunt  Susan, 
after  turning  over  a  few  pages  of  the 
book. 

“You  must  have  a  wonderful  mem¬ 
ory,”  said  the  little  woman,  not  knowing 
what  else  to  say. 

"One  rule  is  all  I  need  to  remember,” 
said  Aunt  Susan,  with  a  wise  look 
through  her  spectacles. 

“Why,  I  am  sure  there  is  a  great  va¬ 
riety,”  said  the  astonished  saleswoman. 
“Just  look  at  this  one  page,  Sunshine 
Cake,  White  Mountain  Cake,  Ribbon 
Cake,  Cream  Cake,  with  three  kinds  of 
filling,  Marble  Cake,  and  White  Fruit 
Cake,  six  different  k;nds  on  this  one 
page.” 

“Yes,”  said  Aunt  Susan,  “and  let  us 
look  at  the  recipes  and  see  if  they  are 
not  all  made  after  the  one,  two,  three, 
four  cake  rule  which  my  mother  used  to 
call  ‘cup  cake,’  but  which  I  always  call 
‘the  mother  of  cakes.'  White  Mountain 
cake,  one  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  butter, 
two  eggs,  one-half  cup  milk,  l1/^  cup 
flour,  baking  powder,  and  vanilla  ex¬ 
tract.  Double  that  and  you  have  the  one 
cup  of  butter,  two  cups  of  sugar,  three 
cups  of  flour,  and  four  eggs  of  the  old 
time  recipe.” 

“But  you  will  find  the  sunshine  cake 
different,”  said  the  perplexed  caller. 

“Just  the  same,  except  that  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  are  put  outside  in  the  frost¬ 
ing,  instead  of  in  the  cake,”  said  Aunt 
Susan  triumphantly,  after  reading  it 
through.  “Cream  cake  is  a  third  of  the 
rule,  instead  of  one-half;  marble  cake 
takes  out  a  half  cup  of  sugar  and  sub¬ 
stitutes  molasses  and  spices  for  the  dark 
part;  and  white  fruit  cake  leaves  out 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  adds  citron 
and  a  little  more  flour,  but  the  skeleton 
of  the  cup  cake  rule  is  there,  and  shows 
through  every  one  of  these  recipes  if  you 
only  look  for  it.” 

“I  believe  you  are  right,”  said  the  lit¬ 
tle  woman,  “but  I  am  sure  no  one  but 
you  would  ever  have  found  it  out,  and  I 
hope  you  will  keep  it  secret  until  I  sell 
all  of  my  books.” 

“Cooks  know  how  to  keep  secrets,” 
said  Aunt  Susan,  with  a  twinkle  under 
her  glasses.  “Colonel  Corbin  at  the 
hotel  never  guessed  that  the  12  kinds  of 
cake  I  always  made  for  big  suppers  were 
mixed  up  a  dozen  eggs  at  a  time,  doc¬ 
tored  with  raisins,  and  spice,  and  choco¬ 
late,  cocoanut,  citron,  and  chopped  al¬ 
monds  and  hickorynut  meats  until  it 
wouldn’t  have  known  itself  if  it  had  seen 
itself  in  the  looking  glass,”  said  Aunt 
Susan  with  a  chuckle,  as  she  remem¬ 
bered  former  triumphs  and  thought  of 
the  simple  means  by  which  they  had 
been  achieved. 

“Of  course  I  will  buy  a  book  to  help 
the  cause  along,”  Aunt  Susan  added,  as 
her  visitor  rose  to  go,  “besides  my  niece 
is  coming  to  spend  the  Summer  and  I 
will  let  her  practice  on  the  cake  recipes, 
for  it  will  be  easier  for  me  than  it  would 


be  to  try  to  get  the  principles  of  cake 
making  into  her  touzled  pompadour 
head,  but  as  for  me  my  old  ‘mother  of 
cakes’  rule  will  furnish  all  the  variety 
I  shall  ever  be  likely  to  need.” 

The  little  lady  rose  to  go,  well  pleased 
that  she  had  made  a  sale,  and  furnished 
with  a  new  story  that  helped  her  to  sell 
more  books  than  ever,  for  she  told  at 
every  house  how  “even  Aunt  Susan 
Bliss,  the  best  cook  in  town,  bought  one 
of  my  books  when  she  found  out  that  it 
contained  more  than  100  different  re¬ 
cipes  for  cake.” — American  Kitchen 
Magazine. 

Some  Farm  Suppers. 

What  shall  we  have  for  supper  is  an 
ever-recurring  question,  that  comes  up 
to  vex  the  farm  housekeeper.  Potatoes 
and  meat,  bread  and  butter  three  times 
a  day,  with  little  variation,  grows  rather 
monotonous,  but  there  are  many  dishes 
that  are  much  relished  by  the  family  for 
supper,  especially  if  they  are  well  pre¬ 
pared.  Potatoes  pared  and  sliced  thin, 
drained  out  of  cold  water  and  fried  in 
butter  or  sweet  lard  are  very  much  en¬ 
joyed.  If  there  is  some  dry  bread  on 
hand  it  may  be  made  into  milk  toast. 
Use  considerably  more  milk  than  enough 
to  cover  the  toasted  bread;  let  it  get  hot 
then  spread  some  butter  on  the  toast  and 
put  all  in  the  milk  together.  If  the  milk 
is  not  hot  when  the  toast  is  put  in,  it 
will  fall  to  pieces.  Salt  the  whole  a  lit¬ 
tle,  and  have  enough  of  the  hot  milk  for 
some  gravy,  but  it  needs  no  thickening. 
Cold  boiled  beef  sliced  is  excellent  for 
supper,  especially  to  the  laborers.  Chili 
sauce  or  spiced  fruit  make  a  nice  accom 
paniment. 

Eggs  dropped  in  boiling  water  are  also 
relished  by  those  who  eat  them.  The 
water  should  be  taken  from  the  fire,  be¬ 
cause  if  it  is  boiling  hard  it  will  tear 
the  eggs  in  pieces  and  waste  them. 
They  need  to  be  handled  carefully,  and 
removed  with  a  skimmer.  Sweet  apples 
baked,  and  afterwards  sliced,  to  eat  with 
cream  are  fine.  Dried  beef  soup,  which 
can  be  made  very  quickly,  has  its  ad¬ 
mirers.  Pull  the  beef  in  small  pieces 
and  cook  a  minute  or  so  in  a  very  little 
water,  then  pour  in  milk,  according  to 
the  quantity.  Stir  some  flour  into  a  lit¬ 
tle  milk  and  when  that  in  the  dish  comes 
to  a  boil,  stir  it  in  and  cook  a  minute 
till  it  thickens,  stirring  to  keep  it  from 
burning  on.  Some  like  this  soup  made 
with  water  alone,  preferring  that  to 
milk.  Apples  sliced  with  the  peelings  on 
and  fried  make  an  agreeable  addition  to 
the  supper  table. 

An  Indian  meal  johnny  cake  is  made 
with  part  sour  milk  and  part  buttermilk, 
wet  up  thinly  at  noon  and  left  to  stand 
and  swell  until  an  hour  or  so  before  sup¬ 
per  time,  then  salt  and  soda  put  in,  and 
baked  in  a  large  dripper  with  room  to 
rise,  without  overflowing  on  the  bottom 
of  the  oven;  two  well-beaten  eggs  are 
put  in  at  the  last,  and  the  oven  must  be 
quite  hot  when  cake  is  put  in.  This  is 
found  a  very  satisfactory  piece  of  cook¬ 
ing.  Scalloped  potatoes  are  always  handy 
and  palatable.  Cut  up  a  quart  of  cold 
boiled  potatoes,  put  in  a  suitable  baking 
dish  a  layer  of  potatoes  and  one  of  rolled 
crackers,  or  bread  crumbs,  pepper  and 
salt,  a  few  bits  of  butter.  Have  ready  a 
teacupful  of  hot  milk  in  which  has  been 
cooked  a  teaspoonful  of  flour;  pour  this 
over,  and  cover  all  with  cracker  crumbs, 
and  bake  20  minutes.  aunt  rachel. 


A  Small  Brother’s  Revenge. 

An  elder  sister,  with  a  talent  for  nar¬ 
rating  homely  things  in  a  funny  way, 
regaled  guests  at  a  dinner-party  with 
naming  over  the  various  and  ludicrous 
assortment  of  articles  found  in  her  small 
brother’s  pocket.  It  caused  much  merri¬ 
ment.  The  small  brother,  being  present, 
vowed  he  would  have  his  revenge.  A 
few  days  later  each  guest  received  the 
following  interesting  document,  written 
in  a  boyish  hand: 

SOPHIE  BELL’S  TOP  BUREAU-DRAWER: 

A  Seauel  to 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  A  BOY’S  POCKET. 

Pull  easy;  a  box-lid  pokes  up  in  the 
back  and  keeps  it  from  opening.  But 
once  opened,  a  lot  of  things  pop  up,  like 
jacks-in-the-box,  like  as  if  they  had 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothling  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  hi  the  Best.— Adv. 


springs  in  them,  and  had  only  staid 
down  because  they  were  pressed  to  it. 
Some  things  fall  out  on  the  floor,  but 
there’s  plenty  left.  Here  they  are — rib¬ 
bons,  most  green.  Pull  the  end  of  one, 
and  this  is  what  comes  with  it:  A  shoe¬ 
horn,  a ‘pocket-book,  a  piece  of  a  United 
States  flag,  a  shoestring,  a  bracelet,  a 
package  of  chewing-gum,  one  of  my 
neckties,  two  of  papa’s,  a  lace  scarf,  an 
old  collar,  a  pair  of  white  gloves,  a 
buckle,  a  belt,  and  a  letter  without  an 
envelope,  which  says: 

Dear  Sophie. — Paul  and  I  are  going  to 
Washington  on  Saturday.  Father  doesn’t 
know.  Don’t  tell  a  soul.  Destroy  this. 

Yours,  Julia. 

A  bundle  of  letters  tied  with  blue  rib¬ 
bon,  a  horseradish-oottle  with  a  pickle 
in  it,  two  postal-cards,  more  handker¬ 
chiefs,  a  bundle  of  sweet  powder,  a  box 
of  college  pins,  a  piece  of  rope,  a  small 
diary,  a  card-case,  a  feather  boa,  a  half- 
filled  box  of  Huyler’s,  a  bicycle  tool-bag, 
a  bunch  of  samples,  a  dried  rose,  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  man  she  likes  least  of  all, 
some  visiting-cards,  an  old  coin,  a  lump 
of  sugar,  two  spools  of  cotton,  a  receipt 
for  home-made  caramels,  Jack’s  last  let¬ 
ter,  a  slipper-bag,  a  package  of  cigar¬ 
ettes  (unopened,  with  “He  swore  off 
June  25”  written  across  it),  a  false  mus¬ 
tache,  more  of  papa’s  neck-ties,  another 
one  of  mine,  a  golf-ball,  a  meerschaum 
pipe,  a  package  of  hair-pins,  one  white 
slipper,  a  book,  two  tintypes,  something 
in  an  envelope  marked  “From  Thoreau’s 
grave,”  a  theatre  programme,  an  um¬ 
brella-cover,  a  watch  chatelaine,  a  shirt¬ 
waist,  some  embroidery,  more  gloves,  a 
monogram  fan,  a  pair  of  opera-glasses, 
and  a  curling-iron. 

This  is  a  true  story.  L .  it  doesn’t  beat 
the  other,  I’ll  go  under.  dick  bell. 

— Harper’s  Bazar. 


B.*B. 

We  call  this  shelf-emptying  because 
it’s  a  sacrifice  to  empty  shelves  for  new 
season's  goods. 

But  for  you  it  means  opportunity  to 
get  good  goods  at  ^lowest  prices  nyet 
known — right  now  when  the  market’s 
advancing,  too. 

50-inch  all-wool  Ladies’  cloth — odd, 
good  colors  and  black,  35c. 

Double  width,  36-inch  medium  colored 
Dress  goods  mixtures  20c. — half  price. 

Lot  of  27-inch,  well-made  Cotton  Suit¬ 
ings — dark  effects — 7  %C. 

Excellent  quality  and  neat  styles 
fleeced  back  wrapper  goods,  reduced  to 
5c.  and  (5)£c. 

A  throw-away  of  broken  lines  of 
choice  Dress  goods  50c. 

black  silk  sacrifice. 

— vigorous  mark-down  when,  according 
to  present  values,  they  should  be 
marked  up. 

27-inch,  rich  quality  Black  Taffetas 
75c  ,  19-inch  50c. 

Dollar  Black  Duchesse,  20  inches  wide, 
75c.  $1.25  quality,  24-inch,  85c. 

Fine  Evening  Silks  and  surplus  lots, 
choice  novelty  silks  with  equally  inter¬ 
esting  prices  on. 

BOCCS  &  BUHL, 

Department  Cc 

ALLEGHENY.  PA, 


GOUGHS 

Bronchitis,  Hoarseness, 
Sore  Throat 
Effectively  Relieved. 


John  I.  Brown  &  Son,  Boston. 
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For  the} 
Baby  ! 

The  fifty-cent  size  is  just  | 
right  for  the  baby.  A  little  j 
of  it  in  the  bottle  three  or  | 
four  times  a  day  will  supply  I 
precisely  the  fat  all  thin  ba-  j 
bies  need.  If  your  baby  does  | 
not  gain  in  weight  as  fast  as  | 
you  would  like,  try 

Scott's  Emulsion 

The  result  will  please  you.  If 
the  baby  nurses,  the  mother 
should  take  the  emulsion. 

It  makes  the  baby’s  food 
richer  and  more  abundant; 
only  buy  the  dollar  size-it’s 
more  economical. 

Both  mother  and  child  will  feel  at 
once  its  strengthening,  upbuilding 
and  fat-producing  properties. 


I 


At  all  druggists  ;  50c.  and  $1.00. 

•  SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 
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AMERICA. 


YANKEE  DOODLE. 
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FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

This  set  of  five  patriotic  songs,  words 
and  music,  with  accompaniment,  complete. 
Send  us  your  request  on  a  postal  card; 
write  your  name  and  address  very  plainly, 
give  street  and  number,  if  a  city;  give 
county,  if  a  small  town. 

Address  THE  PISO  COMPANY, 

Warren,  Penn’a. 


The  Means  to  the  End. 

The  best  inventive  talent  on  both  sides  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  is  constantly  used  to  improve  Singer  sewing- 
machines  ;  thus  they  are  always  “  up-to-date.” 
Only  the  best  materials  and  the  most  modern 
automatic  machinery  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  Singer  sewing  machines. 

THEY  ARE 

“  BUILT  LIKE  A  WATCH.” 


Sold  on  Instalments. 


Every  genuine  machine  carries  the  trade-mark. 
You  can  try  one  Free.  Old  machines  taken  in  exchange- 


SINGER  SEWING-MACHINES  ARE  MADE  AND  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

OFFICES  IN  EVER/  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 


January  27 


MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

HOPS.— There  Is  but  little  trading  at 
present  between  city  dealers,  and  sales  to 
brewers  are  light.  The  highest  quotations 
are  12%  to  13%  for  1899  State  choice,  with 
common  to  medium  at  5  to  9. 

EGGS.— The  supply  of  strictly  fresh- 
gathered  is  moderate,  and  for  such  there  is 
a  steady  market.  Lower  qualities  are 
plenty  and  of  slow  sale.  Larger  receipts 
are  expected  in  the  near  future.  Refriger¬ 
ator  goods  are  urged  for  sale.  There  is 
some  export  to  Europe,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  continue  large  enough  to 
relieve  our  overstocked  markets  here. 

VEGETABLES.— Irish  potatoes  are  in 
moderate  demand,  and  offerings  are  liberal. 
Stock  from  Maine  is  held  at  a  higher  price 
than  can  be  obtained  at  present.  Sweets 
are  steady.  The  demand  for  onions  is 
good,  but  with  larger  offerings  the  market 
is  generally  lower.  Kale  and  spinach  are 
a  trifle  higher.  Green  peas  are  of  inferior 
quality  and  sell  low.  Eggplants  are  very 
firm. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Fancy  chickens 
and  fine  fowls  are  scarce  and  at  a  pre¬ 
mium,  but  the  supply  of  medium  grades  is 
heavy  and  sales  are  slow  at  a  wide  range 
of  prices.  Turkeys  are  dull.  The  supply 
of  capons  is  fair,  but  choice  are  selling  well 
at  steady  prices.  Fancy  ducks  are  in  de¬ 
mand,  but  ordinary  grades  are  neglected. 
Geese  are  plenty  and  dull.  Choice,  large 
white  tame  squabs  are  in  light  supply  and 
Arm. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  dull  and  weak.  Latest 
advices  from  Australia  and  Argentina, 
where  wheat  harvesting  is  now  in  progress, 
state  that  the  yield  promises  to  be  good. 
Feeders  are  taking  the  bulk  of  the  corn. 
Higher  prices  for  hogs  make  feeding  more 
profitable,  and  the  market  can  take  care 
of  itself  with  less  aid  from  the  exporter. 
Rye  is  quiet  with  but  little  export  inquiry. 
The  mild  Winter  has  made  the  demand  for 
buckwheat  flour  light  and  prices  are  weak. 
The  local  demand  for  oats  is  fair,  but  the 
lower  grades  are  a  little  off  in  price.  Tim¬ 
othy  seed  is  a  trifle  lower,  being  quoted  at 
$2.60  to  $3.25.  Clover  ranges  from  $6  to  $8.65. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  January  20,  1900. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  West’n,  extras,  lb... 

Western,  firsts  . 

Western,  seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

State,  extras  . 

State,  firsts  . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

June,  extras  . 

June,  firsts  . 

Held,  thirds  to  seconds . 

State  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fresh  finest  . 

Half  firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Tubs,  seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Firkins,  finest  . 

Firkins,  thirds  to  firsts . 

West’n,  imitation,  extra . 

Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 

Imita’n  creamery,  low  grades. 

Factory,  held,  finest . 

Factory,  held  thirds  to  firsts. 

Factory,  fresh,  extra . 

Factory,  fresh,  firsts . 

Factory,  held,  low  grades . 

Rolls  . 

Renovated  butter  .; . 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  small,  Fall 

made,  fancy  . 

Small,  Nov.,  finest . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Large,  Fall  made,  fancy . 

Large,  Nov.,  choice . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Light  skims,  large,  choice — 

Part  skims,  small,  prime . 

Part  skims,  large,  prime . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 

Part  skims,  common . 

EGGS. 


—  @  25 
23 %(y)  24 

22  @  23 
21  <0  21% 
24  @  25 

23  @  23% 
21  @  22% 
23  (g)  23% 
22  <g)  22% 
20  @  21% 


24 

23 

22 

20 

23 

22 

23 

21 

19 
18 
17% 

20 
19 
17% 
18 

22% 


1 2M 
12 

11%« 

11 

12%4 

ll%« 

11%4 

10 

10%<j 

9%<j 

9%G 

9 

7%« 

5%<< 


13 

12% 

U% 

11% 

13 

12 

11% 

11 

10% 

9% 

10 

9% 

8% 

6% 


QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

State,  Pa.  and  nearby,  avge. 

best,  per  doz .  20  @  — 

Western,  fresh-gath’rd,  prime..  —  @  20 
Fresh-gathered,  fair  to  good..  —  @  19 

Baltimore  and  D.  C.,  prime .  19  @  20 

Kentucky,  fresh-gath’rd,  prime.  —  @1  90 
Tenn.,  Va.  and  N.  C.,  prime....  18%(g>  19 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Western  &  Southern,  poor  to 

good,  30-doz.  case . 4  20  @4  80 

Refrigerator,  choice  Fall  pack’d, 

30-doz.  case  . 3  90  @4  20 

Early  packed,  prime,  30-doz. 

case  . 3  40  @3  60 

Good,  per  30-doz.  case . 3  00  @3  30 

Fair,  per  30-doz.  case . 2  70  @2  85 

Poor,  per  30-doz.  case . 2  40  @2  55 

Poor  culls,  30-doz.  case.... . 175  @2  00 

Limed  eggs,  prime,  30-doz.  case.3  60  @3  90 
Fair  to  good,  per  30-doz.  case.3  30  @3  46 


FEED. 

City  bran  . 17  00@17  50 

Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton.. 16  75@17  00 

To  arrive,  bulk . 16  50@17  00 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  ton.... 17  00@20  50 

Sharps,  ton  . 17  00@20  00 

Red  Dog  . 18  50@20  00 

Mixed  feed,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton...  18  00@19  15 
Linseed  oil  meal  to  arr.  &  spot.. 27  50@  — 

Cake  . 27  25@27  50 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 24  60@  — 


FRUIT— EVAPORATED. 


Apples,  extra  fancy . 

.  8%@ 

11 

9% 

.  7%<§ 

8% 

.  7%@ 

7% 

Low  grades  . 

.  1.65@ 

6% 

1% 

Cores  and  skins . 

Sun-dried,  quarters  . 

Sun-dried,  sliced  . 

.  1.20@ 

.  5%| 

1% 

6 

S 

Apricots,  boxes,  per  lb .  13  @  18 

Bags,  per  lb .  13  @  15 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  ooxes..  8% 

Bags  .  8 

Peeled,  per  lb .  17 


13 


10 

9% 

25 

13% 


S2  76 
4  00 
@3  50 
@3  50 
@3  50 
(  2  50 
i>3  00 


Raspberries 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . 2  00 

Spitz,  bbl . 2  00 

Ben  Davis,  bbl . 2  00 

Winesap,  bbl . 2  50 

Greening,  bbl . 2  00 

Spy,  bbl . 2  00 

King,  bbl . 2  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy, 

per  bbl... . 6  50 

Cape  Cod,  early  black,  bbl.... 5  50 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  60 

Jersey,  bbl . 5  50 

Strawberries,  per  quart .  20 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator .  71%@  — 

No.  2  delivered .  72%@  — 

No.  l  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  .  78%@  — 

No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat.  74yg@  — 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered .  41%@  — 

No.  2  in  elevator .  40%@  — 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  42%@  — 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat...  42%@  — 

Oats,  No.  2  white .  32%@  — 

No.  3  white .  31%@  — 

No.  2  white  clipped .  32  @  — 

No.  3  white .  31%^ 

No.  2  mixed .  29% 

No.  3  .  29 

Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf.  50%i 
No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y...  59% 

State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track. 

Rye  flour,  fair  to  choice . 3  25 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c. 

I.  f.,  N.  Y .  50 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  43%' 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less. 


56  @  — 


Hay,  No.  1 . 

.  80 

@  85 

No.  2  . 

.  75 

@  80 

No.  3  . 

.  70 

@  72% 

Clover  . 

.  65 

@  70 

Clover,  mixed  . 

.  70 

@  75 

Straw,  rye,  long . 

.  70 

@  80 

Oat  . 

@  45 

@5  50 

§1  85 
2  00 
1  87 
@1  75 
@1  50 
@  — 

@3  50 
@3  00 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz .  60 

Fair  to  good,  per  doz .  20 

Inferior,  per  bbl .  75 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  doz . 1  25 

No.  2,  per  doz .  60 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  lb...  20 

Tomatoes,  per  lb .  6 

Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches . 1  50 

Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches _ 1  50 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Calves,  veals  .  6 

Common  .  4%(i 

Sheep  .  3 

Lambs  .  6 

MEAT— DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  10% 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8 

Common,  per  lb .  6 

Calves,  barnyards,  per  lb .  6 

“Spring”  or  Winter  lambs,  ea..4  00 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  8 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  6 

Medium,  per  lb . 

Heavy,  per  lb . 

Tenderloins,  fresh,  per  lb.. 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 3  50 

Maine,  Hebron  . 1  75 

L.  I.,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  50 

State  &  West’n,  in  bulk,  180  lbs.l  50 
Jersey,  round  sorts,  pr.,  per  bbl.l  37 

Giant,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  37 

Inferior,  per  bbl . 1  25 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  cloth 

tops  . 2  75 

South  Jersey,  double  heads — 2  50 
POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  per  lb .  — 

Fowls,  per  lb .  9%@  10 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  6 

Ducks,  per  pair .  40 

Geese,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Dry  Packed. 

Turkeys,  nearby,  fancy,  per  lb..  11  @  12 

Nearby,  good  to  prime .  10  @  11 

Western,  young  hens,  fancy..  10%@  — 

Western,  mixed,  fancy .  10  @  — 

Western,  young  toms,  small 

fancy  . 

Young  toms,  heavy . 

Old  hens  . 

Old  toms  . 

Poor  . 

Broilers,  2  to  4  lbs  to  pair . 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  lb . 

Phila.,  mixed  weights . 

Pa.,  mixed  weights,  dry- 

picked  . 

Pa.,  mixed  weights,  scalded.. 

Chickens,  Western,  dry-picked, 

fancy  . 

Western,  scalded,  fancy . 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  poor  .  7  @  7% 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to  pr.  —  @  9% 

Western,  prime  .  9  @  9% 

Western,  fair  to  good .  7%@  8% 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  —  @  6 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large,  lb.  16  @  17 

Phila.,  medium  weights .  14  @  15 

Phila.,  small  and  slips .  12  @  13 

~  -  13  @  14 


-  @  9% 

S%@  9 

S%@  ‘ 

8  ~ 


6  @ 

18  @  22 

14  @  15 
11  @  13 

11  @  13 


11 

9 

9 

8 


12 

10 

10 

8% 


11 

7 


12 

8 


Western,  large 
Ducks,  nearby,  prime 

Western,  poor  . 

Geese,  nearby,  prime. 

Western,  prime  . 

Western,  poor  .  6  _ 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  wh.,  doz. 2  75  @3  00 

Dark,  per  doz .  50  @  75 

'  "  D1  00 


9  @  9% 

-  @  8% 


8 


Culls,  per  doz. 


50 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Gombault’s  Balsam  is  used  by  horsemen 
for  blistering  and  removing  blemishes.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  stable  for  use 
in  case  of  emergency.  It  is  sold  by  drug¬ 
gists,  or  sent  by  Lawrence-Williams  Co., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Geo.  B.  Hollyer,  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Biscuit  Company’s  stables, 
writes  a  strong  endorsement  of  Tuttle’s 
Elixir  for  use  on  horseflesh.  He  says  that 
it  has  never  failed  him  when  used  for  pur¬ 
poses  recommended  by  Dr.  Tuttle. 

The  P.  N.  Bowsher  Co.,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  makers  of  the  Bowsher  feed  mills, 


employ  only  the  best  modern  machine- 
shop  tools,  and  turn  out  nothing  but  first- 
class  machines.  They  write  us  that  their 
trade  is  among  the  best  class  of  progressive 
and  discriminating  buyers. 

The  Iron  Age  farm  and  garden  imple¬ 
ments  are  made  by  the  Bateman  Mfg.  Co., 
Grenloch,  N.  J.  The  catalogue  issued  by 
this  firm  is  a  beauty.  The  various  tools 
are  well  pictured,  most  of  the  scenes  being 
taken  from  photographs.  The  Iron  Age 
tools  are  first  class.  We  have  several  of 
them  in  use  at  Hope  Farm,  and  can  there¬ 
fore  speak  from  personal  experience.  This 
catalogue  is  well  worth  a  study— something 
more  than  a  mere  examination. 


NEW  YORK  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Franklinville,  Cattaraugus  Co. Jan.  31,  Feb.  I 


Monticello,  Sullivan  Co . Jan.  31,  Feb.  1 

Glean,  Cattaraugus  Co . Feb.  2,  3 

Burnt  Hills,  Saratoga  Co . Feb.  2,  ’  3 

Florida,  Orange  Co . Feb.  2,  3 

Glens  Falls,  Warren  Co . Feb.  5,  ; 

Angelica,  Allegany  Co . Feb.  5,  6 

Washingtonville,  Orange  Co . Feb.  5,  6 

Centreville,  Allegany  Co . Feb.  7 

Fort  Ann,  Washington  Co . Feb.  7,  3 

East  Hartford,  Washington  Co.. Feb.  8 

Mt.  Kisco,  Westchester  Co . Feb.  8 

Perry,  Wyoming  Co . Feb.  8,  9 

Cambridge,  Washington  Co . Feb.  9,  10 

Fishkill,  Dutchess  Co . Feb.  9,  10 

Canaseraga,  Allegany  Co . Feb.  10 

Beachville  (?)  Steuben  Co . Feb.  12 

Hoosick  Falls,  Rensselaer  Co _ Feb.  12,  13 

Brewsters,  Putnam  Co . Feb.  12,  13 

Andover,  Allegany  Co . Feb.  13 

Pattersonville,  Schenectady  Co. ..Feb.  14 

Rathbone,  Steuben  Co . Feb.  14,  15 

Amenia,  Dutchess  Co . Feb.  14,  15 

Hagaman,  Montgomery  Co . Feb.  15 

Fultonville,  Montgomery  Co . Feb.  16,  17 

Corning,  Steuben  Co . Feb.  16,  17 

Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co . Feb.  16,  17 

Rural  Grove,  Montgomery  Co _ Feb.  19 

Savona,  Steuben  Co . Feb.  19 

Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co . Feb.  19,  20 

Avoca,  Steuben  Co . Feb.  20 

Johnstown,  Fulton  Co . Feb.  20,  21 

Stuyvesant  Falls,  Columbia  Co.. .Feb.  21 

Livonia  Sta.,  Livingston  Co . Feb.  21,  22 

Mayfield,  Fulton  Co . Feb.  22 

Norway,  Herkimer  Co . Feb.  23,  24 

Mumford,  Monroe  Co . Feb.  23,  24 

Clifton  Springs,  Ontario  Co . Feb.  26,  27 

Turin,  Lewis  Co . Feb.  26,  27 

Lowville,  Lewis  Co . Feb.  27,  28 

Hall’s  Corners,  Ontario  Co.. Feb.  28,  Mar.  1 

Copenhagen,  Lewis  Co . Feb.  28,  Mar.  1 

Camden,  Oneida  Co . Mar.  1,  2 

Penn  Yan,  Yates  Co . Mar.  2,  3 

Higginsville,  Oneida  Co . Mar.  3 

Tyrone,  Schuyler  Co . Mar.  5 

No.  Manlius,  Onondaga  Co . Mar.  5 

Watkins,  Schuyler  Co . Mar.  6,  7 

Scipioville,  Cayuga  Co . Mar.  7 

No.  Hector,  Schuyler  Co . Mar.  8 

Moravia,  Cayuga  Co . Mar.  8 

East  Venice,  Cayuga  Co . Mar.  9 

Wellsburg,  Chemung  Co . Mar.  9,  10 

Groton,  Tompkins  Co . Mar.  10 

Tioga  Center,  Tioga  Co . Mar.  12 

Dryden,  Tompkins  Co . Mar.  12,  13 

Berkshire,  Tioga  Co . Mar.  13,  14 

Spencer,  Tioga  Co . Mar.  14,  15 

Alpine,  Schuyler  Co . Mar.  15 

Marathon,  Cortland  Co . Mar.  15,  16 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

■sbserlbers  who  kare  something  to  nil 
or  fcvy  or  exchange,  bow  or  old,  are  In¬ 
vited  to  make  their  ease  known  In  this 
column.  Help  and  Situation  Want*  will 
alee  he  Inserted  hera  The  cost  will  be 
four  cents  a  word,  each  Insertion;  cash 
should  accompany  the  order.  This  column 
will  make  and  save  money  for  the  farmers 
who  use  It  and  wateh  It. 


258  Acres  for  Sale  in  the  Chattanooga 

Fruit  District  Good  improvements;  choice  fruits; 
good  water;  near  school,  post  office  and  Railroad; 
Northern  Settlement.  E.  F.  WETMORE,  Ogden,  Tenn 


Michigan  Farm,  of  80  acres,  for  sale. 
30  improved.  10  slashing,  balance  good  Beech  and 
Maple  timber.  Sugar  bush  will  hang  about  800 
buckets.  Good  buildings,  convenient  to  city  and 
markets.  FRANK  WANDERER,  Ludington,  Mason 
County,  Box  215,  Mich. 


in  $  I  Jilin  per  Year  in  the  Railway 
OOUU  TO  OI4UU  Mail.  Entrance  by  ex¬ 
amination.  We  prepare  you  by  mail  for  this  or  any 
other  government  examination.  Address  CIVIL 
SERVICE  SCHOOL.  Lebanon,  Pa. 


1,000  MORE  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

ZSD  LIFE  OF  MOODY . 

The  only  authentic  book.  Best  terms.  Credit  given. 
Freight  paid.  Outfit  20c.  Circulars  and  terms  free. 
Greatest  agency  ever  offered.  Millions  will  be  sold. 
Address  at  once  F.  W.  Mead  Pub.  Co.,  Johnson,  N.  Y. 


U/r  PAY  $18  A  WEEK  AND  EXPENSES  TO 
ft  L  MEN  WITH  RIGS  TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 
POULTRY  COMPOUND.  SEND  STAMP. 
JAVKLLE  MFG.  CO.,  DEPT.  20,  PARSONS,  KANS. 


Do  you  want  to  go  South  ?  If  so, 
write  to-day  for  our  Journal,  free. 
It  tells  you  about  our  great  Chi- 
cora  Colony  and  the  finest  of  land 
for  trucking,  fruit  and  stock  rais¬ 
ing  ;  the  land  of  figs  and  tea. 
Land  $5  per  acre.  Houses  built 
and  sold  on  $5  monthly  payments. 
Cheap  excursions  weekly.  D.  L. 
Risley,  211  South  Tenth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  <JA|  C -Thriving,  long-established  Nursery, 
rUn  OMLL  Fruit  and  Berry  business.  27  acres, 
highly  cultivated.  Beautiful  home.  Address 

MRS.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  BE  HARD  UP 


$2,000  A  YEAR  EASY 

Gold,  Silver,  Nickel  and  Metal 


etc.  FUSE. 


Plutlnc.  Gents  and  Ladiei.  xt  home 
or  traveling,  taking  orders,  using  and 
selling  Prof.  Gray’s  Platers.  Plates 
Watches,  Jewelry,  Tableware,  Bicycles, 
and  all  metal  goods.  No  experience,  heavy 
plate,  modern  methods.  We  do  plating, 
manufacture  outfits,  all  sizes*  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Only  outfits  complete,  all  tools, 
lathes,  materials,  etc.,  ready  for  work. 
We  teach  you  the  art,  furnish  secrets 
Write  today.  Testimonials,  samples, 
GRAY  A  CO.,  PLATING  WORKS,  8,  Cincinnati,  0. 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


CYCLONE 


SEED 

SOWER 


SAVES  88B  Clover 

0  AND  SEED 


Increase  of  crop  pays  for  seeder 
first  10  acres.  Tried  and  true. 
;  in*  St andard.  Sent  on 
.  Special  offer  and  circu¬ 
lars  free.  Address  Champion 
Co.,  L'rimna,  Indiana. 


THE  LIGHTNING  SEED  SOWER 

tSrGuaranteed  to  sow  GO  acres 
day  (either  horseback  or  on 
foot)  of  Clover,  Timothy,  Mil¬ 
let,  Flax,  etc.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  Post  Office  $|  AT 

on  receipt  of .  I|4U 

If  not  satisfactory,  money  refunded. 
Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 

W.  J.  BUSS,  53  Day  St..  Golden,  III. 


per 


Best  Wheelbarrow  Seeder  on  Earth. 

14  ft.  seeder,  .  $4 .40 
lfi  ft.  seeder,  .  ft. 75 
A  plow  complete  for 
$ti.95.  A  Spring-Tooth 
Harrow,  $7.60.  A 
Cream  Separator, 
$3.50.  Agents  Wanted. 
Buggies,  Binder 
Twine,  Wagons,  Roll¬ 
ers,  Scales.  Disc  Harrows,  etc.,  etc.  Also,  Garden 
and  Field  Seeds  at  wholesale.  W  rite  quick  to 

B.  F.  FOSTER,  Allegan.  Mich. 


A  MAN  SAVED 


BY  USING  A  FOLDSNC  SAWING  MACHINE. 

On*  man  can  uaw  more 
wood  with  it  than 
in  any  other 
do  it  easier.  9 
IN  10  HOURS, 
any  wood  on 

ground.  Saws 
own.  Catalog 

First  order  secures  ageDcy.  _ 

Folding  Sowing  Mach.  Co.  55  N.  Jefferson  St.  M  26,  Chicago. 


DM  MiPTF  ffi  Oxford,  O.  Headquarters  for 
•  ill.  iUiiulL  vv.)  Magie  Poland  Chinas.  Kstab’d 
over  50  years.  Six  pigs.  7  raos.  old  weighed  325  lbs. 
each.  Have  shipped  our  swine  to  9  foreign  countries, 
and  sold  4,000  in  8  years.  Send  for  Price-List  of  1900. 


CCDDCTC  Males,  each,  $2; 
I  Cl!  (IK.  Id  females,  $3; 
pairs,  $4.50.  First-class  stock. 
Sent  C.  O  D.  if  you  wish. 

White  and  Brown. 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester  Ohio 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTKY  l’KODDCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  13th  St.,  New  York. 


SPRING  LAMBS 

We  have  a  large  trade  on  fancy  LAMBS,  CALVES 
ind  POULTRY  throughout  the  winter;  also,  HOT¬ 
HOUSE  PRODUCTS.  We  solicit  your  consignments, 
.ind  can  guarantee  top  prices  for  fancy  stock. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


We  have  on  hand  26  000  squares  BRAND 

NEW  STEEL  ROOFINC.  Sheets  either 

flat,  corrugated  or  "V”  crimped.  4,  |  aw  £ 

Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet  A  |  .  I  Q 

or  100  square  feet .  “  *  “  w 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer 
is  required  to  lay  this  roofing.  ”  e  furnish 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  lay  it,  without  additional  charge.^ 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue  No.  57 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  us  at 

S“OCR  riUl'KS  AUK <m!b- HAtl^OF  OTHERS.” 

GHICAGOHOUSEWRECKINGC 

W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


SHIP  YOUR  PRODUCE 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  POULTRY,  PORK, 
CALVES,  to  the  old  Reliable  Commission 
House  (Established  1865). 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  EROST, 

who  now  occupy  the  large  corner  building,  Jay  and 
319  Washington  St.,  New  York.  A  corner 
property  well  located  positively  has  no  equal.  Goods 
show  up  from  four  directions,  attracts  buyers,  makes 
good  results.  Shipping  material  furnished.  Refer 
Irving  National  Bank. 


WANTED 

Nos.  2  and  3  Hay. 

Having  contracts  with  several  large  stables  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  with  Hay  through  the  months  of  January, 
February  and  March,  I  am  in  a  position  to  get  my 
shippers  the  highest  market  price.  Will  honor  drafts, 
with  Bill  of  Lading  attached,  for  a  reasonable 
amount,  drawn  on  arrival  of  car. 

F,  0.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
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Publisher’s  Desk. 


Once  more  I  want  to  remind  our  club 
raisers  of  the  nine  prizes  for  nine 
largest  clubs  received  during  the  last 
nine  working  days  of  this  month: 


Prize.  Cash. 

First  . $7.00 

Second . 5.00 

Third  . '4.00 

Fourth  .  3.00 

Fifth  .  2.00 

Sixth  .  1.00 

Seventh  .  1.00 

Eighth  .  1.00 

Ninth  .  1.00 


As  explained  last  week,  these  prizes 
are  in  addition  to  all  commissions  now 
being  allowed. 

Any  present  subscriber  can  have  his 
own  subscription  renewed  for  a  year  by 
sending  a  club  of  four  at  $1  each.  We 
are  quoting  low  combination  prices  on 
lists  of  papers  every  day,  and  the  orders 
almost  always  follow.  Send  us  your  list. 
We  will  send  price  by  return  mail. 

As  a  reward  for  trouble  and  interest 
in  sending  us  a  new  subscription  for  a 
neighbor,  we  will  send  you,  post  paid, 
your  choice  of  one  of  these  books: 


The  Business  Hen . 40 

The  Nursery  Book . 50 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  of  Rats . 20 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture . $1.00 

The  Cauliflower  .  1.00 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants .  1.00 

Landscape  Gardening  . 50 

The  Dairy  Calf . 25 


The  new  man  will  also  get  the  new 
rose.  Both  book  and  rose  are  post  paid. 


MARKET  BRIEFS. 


Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

MEXICO  MAY  SEND  US  VEGE¬ 
TABLES.— Some  capitalists  from  this  coun¬ 
try  are  making  arrangements  to  go  into 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  business  in  Mexico 
on  a  large  scale.  Land  is  cheap,  the  cost 
of  labor  is  low,  and  the  climate  of  some 
parts  is  superior  to  that  of  the  southern 
States  for  this  purpose.  With  the  im¬ 
provements  in  cold-storage  transportation, 
produce  can  be  delivered  in  the  northern 
markets  safely,  and  almost  as  cheaply  as 
from  the  southern  States. 

DRESSED  MEATS.— There  is  a  liberal 
supply  of  calves,  but  the  demand  is  good, 
and  prices  hold  up  to  last  week’s  quota¬ 
tions,  prime  veals  bringing  9^  to  10  cents. 
“Spring”  lambs  are  plenty  and  lower,  most 
sales  being  under  $8.  Occasionally  a  few 
small  pigs  for  roasting  are  seen,  but  there 
is  no  great  call  for  them.  They  sell  for 
8  to  12  cents  per  pound.  It  seems  too  bad 
to  kill  these  little  porkers  right  in  their 
squealing  prime,  and  before  they  have  done 
their  allotted  amount  of  rooting. 

GREEN  FRUITS.— The  supply  of  apples 
is  quite  large,  but  many  of  them  are  from 
ordinary  storage  and  of  irregular  quality. 
Much  of  the  stock  is  far  from  choice,  and 
the  buyers  have  the  best  of  the  market. 
Fancy  cold-storage  apples  are  very  firm, 
and  trade  is  limited.  The  cranberry  out¬ 
look  is  favorable.  There  is  no  great  local 
demand  at  present,  but  numerous  out-of- 
town  calls  for  carload  lots  show  that  sup¬ 
plies  in  interior  sections  are  very  much  re¬ 
duced.  Florida  strawberries  are  plentiful 
and  prices  tend  downward,  sales  running 
from  25  to  40  cents  per  quart. 

BUTTER.— The  bottom  has  fallen  out  of 
the  butter  market.  From  30  cents  to  25 
is  a  big  drop,  but  this  has  occurred  since 
our  last  report.  However,  the  price  could 
not  be  expected  to  remain  at  the  abnormal 
figure  of  30  cents  very  long,  as  consumers 
will  naturally  economize  sufficiently  to 
bring  it  down.  There  is  no  prospect  of 
any  further  drop  at  present,  as  25  cents  is 
recognized  as  a  fair  price  and  not  extrava¬ 
gantly  high.  As  is  usual  during  a  fall  in 
the  market,  buyers  are  very  critical  about 
quality,  and  some  really  fine  butter,  which 
might  be  classed  as  extra  on  a  strong 
market,  is  selling  at  24  cents.  Firsts  are 
selling  at  23*4.  The  demand  for  June 
creamery  and  imitation  creamery  is  very 
limited. 

CALIFORNIA  ORANGES.— Owing  to  the 
depressed  state  of  this  market  for  the  past 
two  or  three  weeks,  some  shippers  have 
sent  to  other  points  cars  that  were  intend¬ 
ed  for  New  York.  This  has  made  the  re¬ 
ceipts  here  light,  and  brightened  up  the 
prospects.  Most  of  this  fruit  is  disposed 
of  at  auction,  and  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  hold  sales  every  day,  but  recently  a 
change  has  been  made  to  tri-weekly  sales, 
and  this  plan  will  probably  be  continued. 
Many  buyers  are  not  able  to  be  at  the  sales 
every  day,  but  they  can  come  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  it  is  found  that  the  at¬ 
tendance  and  consequent  interest  are  thus 
much  greater. 

FARM  ADVERTISING. -Along  the  line 
of  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  through  southern 
Pennsylvania  and  northern  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  the  roofs  of  the  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings  are  decorated  with  enormous  pat¬ 
ent  medicine  signs.  I  don't  know  what 
these  farmers  receive  for  this  advertising, 
but  doubt  *.f  they  get  anywhere  near  what 


it  is  really  worth.  Farmers  have  troubl# 
in  selling  their  products  to  advantage. 
Why  wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  plan  to  use  this 
advertising  space  themselves?  How  would 
a  sign  like  this  do:  John  Smith,  Jonesvjille, 
Pa.,  Lambs,  Milk,  Butter,  Cheese,  Garden 
Truck;  Summer  Boarders,  or  whatever  one 
or  more  specialties  he  might  have?  Of  the 
hundreds  of  travelers  on  this  railroad  every 
day,  many  are  residents  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington  and 
other  large  towns  along  the  line,  and  users 
of  farm  produce.  The  majority  of  travel¬ 
ers  during  the  daytime  look  out  of  the  win¬ 
dows  more  or  less.  These  signs  would  at¬ 
tract  their  attention  and  might  result  in 
good  trade.  At  any  rate,  they  would  give 
a  more  dignified  look  to  the  farms  than 
patent  medicine  signs.  The  expense  of 
making  them  need  not  be  great.  Those 
that  I  saw  were  painted  on  the  roofs  of 
buildings.  This  would  be  an  easy  job  on 
tin,  iron  or  slate,  and  by  using  care  not 
to  leave  places  that  would  hold  water,  no 
damage  would  be  done  to  a  shingle  roof. 
Of  course,  this  does  not  apply  to  any  one 
section  of  the  country  or  to  roofs  alone. 
The  principle  is  that  it  will  pay  farmers 
as  well  as  other  people  to  advertise  their 
goods,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  can 
use  the  big  "circulation”  of  railroad  sub¬ 
scribers  to  advantage.  w.  w.  h. 


MISSOURI  STATE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  at  Princeton  December  5-6.  The 
prominent  features  noted  were  as  follows: 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Dugan  recommended  sweet 
peas,  pansies,  Petunias,  nasturtiums,  As¬ 
ters  and  poppies  as  best  flowers  for  seed. 
D.  C.  Burson,  Topeka,  Kan.,  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  rapid  depletion  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  forests,  showed  by  statistics  that  forest 
tree  growing  was  a  paying  investment,  and 
recommended  Calalpa  speciosa  as  the  most 
profitable  tree  to  grow,  as  it  is  a  rapid 
grower,  a  lasting  timber  for  railroad  ties, 
fence  posts,  and  telegraph  poles;  also  made 
the  best  of  lumber  for  furniture.  J.  P 
Cannady  said  that  thorough  preparation 
was  very  necessary;  advised  pruning  roots 
considerably  before  planting,  and  to  stand 
the  tree  perpendicular,  instead  of  leaning 
to  the  south,  as  some  advise.  Pie  favored 
Fall  planting  for  apples,  recommended  Ben 
Davis  largely.  Gano  and  York  Imperial 
were  also  good.  J.  PI.  Karnes,  of  St.  Jos¬ 
eph,  said  that  Grimes  Golden  was  worthy 
a  place  in  the  list;  also  Maiden  Blush.  He 
said  that  yellow  or  white  apples  did  not  keep 
in  cold  storage  as  well  as  red  sorts.  Ben 
Davis  was  considered  most  profitable;  it 
was  like  Grant’s  generalship,  often  criti¬ 
cised,  but  always  triumphant.  He  would 
plant  Gano,  and  said  that  Wealthy  and 
Duchess  were  good  Summer  sorts.  The 
hectagon-row  planting  was  advocated  by 
some,  as  more  trees  could  be  set  per  acre 
than  on  the  square  plan,  when  the  same 
distance  apart. 

G.  T.  Tippln,  of  Nichols,  stated  that  after 
visiting  most  of  the  principal  orchards  in 
several  counties,  both  in  north  and  south 
Missouri,  he  would  strongly  advise  against 
planting  apple  on  gravelly  or  stony  soils, 
and  under  no  circumstances  on  land  with 
hardpan  subsoil.  Prof.  J.  C.  Whitten 
showed  that  pruning  the  roots  back  to  six 
or  eight  inches  was  the  best  plan  before 
setting.  Cultivation  was  generally  recom¬ 
mended,  and  sowing  rye  and  cow  peas  in 
Summer  and  Fall.  Tree  should  be  shaped 
by  pruning  during  the  first,  second  and 
third  years;  after  that  cut  out  only  cross 
limbs  and  dead  wood.  Treasurer  Nelson, 
of  Lebanon,  brought  out  the  fact  that 
many  growers  make  a  serious  mistake  by 
packing  inferior  fruit,  thereby  filling  the 
market  with  poor  stock,  that  ruins  prices 
for  good  well-packed  fruit.  Prof.  Van 
Schrenk,  of  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  reported  that,  after  having  made 
quite  an  extensive  investigation  of  the  root 
rot  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  he  finds 
that  it  is  caused  by  a  fungus.  He  says 
that  this  fungus  attacks  the  roots  very 
rapidly,  but  as  yet  he  could  recommend  no 
remedy. 

On  the  subject  of  cherries,  Early  Rich¬ 
mond,  English  Morello,  Montmorency  and 
Wragg  were  recommended  as  best  sorts. 
Wild  Goose  plum  still  heads  the  list  for 
profit;  Miner,  Way  land  and  Forest  Rose 
were  also  recommended.  Japan  and  Euro¬ 
pean  sorts  have  not  been  satisfactory  in 
any  part  of  the  State.  President  Murray 
recommended  planting  peaches  in  north 
Missouri.  Reports  showed  that  where 
peach  trees  had  been  properly  cut  back 
last  Spring,  they  had  made  good  growth, 
and  had  almost  entirely  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  severe  freeze  last  Winter. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Irish,  of  Shaw  Garden,  St. 
Louis,  recommends  sycamore,  White  elm, 
Sweet  gum  and  Hard  maple  for  street  trees, 
and  called  attention  to  the  serious  danger 
of  waiting  too  long  to  prune  shade  trees, 
and  the  bad  effect  of  cutting  too  severely 
after  they  had  been  neglected. 

Prof.  J.  T.  Stinson,  of  the  horticultural 
department  of  the  State  University  of  Ar¬ 
kansas,  made  a  valuable  report  on  new 
seedling  apples  from  that  State.  Out  of 
quite  a  number  that  have  been  brought  to 
notice  by  different  persons,  he  would  only 
recommend  a  few.  He  said  that  Collins 
was  the  correct  name  of  the  apple  that  is 
sold  by  some  nurserymen  as  Champion; 


Oliver  or  Oliver  Red  the  same  as  Senator: 
Beach  the  correct  name  for  the  apple  sold 
by  some  as  the  Apple  of  Commerce.  Black 
Ben  Davis  was  tne  same  apple  as  Etris 
in  Arkansas,  known  as  Gano  in  Missouri. 
This  was  substantiated  by  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  new  seedling  apples,  who 
reported  that  they  were  unable  to  distin¬ 
guish  any  difference  between  the  Black 
Ben  Davis,  Etris  and  Gano.  In  speaking 
of  short-lived  trees,  Prof.  Whitten  said  that 
it  was  due,  to  quite  considerable  extent  in 
Missouri,  to  the  selection  of  varieties  that 
come  into  bearing  early  from  setting. 
Such  varieties  would  not  last  as  long  as 
those  that  do  not  bear  early.  He  advised 
regular  cultivation  and  care,  thereby  avoid¬ 
ing  fluctuating  conditions,  which  are  dis¬ 
astrous  to  our  trees.  A  resolution  petition¬ 
ing  the  enactment  of  laws  prohibiting  the 
killing  of  all  insect-destroying  birds  was 
passed  by  a  unanimous  vote;  also  a  resolu¬ 
tion  endorsing  the  movement  on  behalf  the 
pure-food  and  drug  bill. 

The  same  officers  as  before  were  re¬ 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  N. 
F.  Murray,  Oregon,  Mo.;  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  D.  A.  Robnett,  Columbia;  second  vice- 
president,  Samuel  Miller,  Buffton;  secre¬ 
tary,  L.  A.  Goodman,  Kansas  City;  treas¬ 
urer,  A.  Nelson,  Lebanon. 


WORKING  WOHEN. 

"Women  are  women  after  all.  Mistress 
and  maid  are  alike  in  physical  make-up. 
Both  are  women.  Both  are  subject  to  the 

ills  and  ailments 
peculiar  to  their 
sex.  But  the  serv¬ 
ant  seldom  gets 
'any  considera¬ 
tion.  She  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  her 
work  even  if  her 
head  does  throb 
and  a  dreary, 
dragging,  bear¬ 
ing-down  feeling 
makes  her  wish 
that  each  step 
might  be  her  last. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  is  made  for 
11  /  maid  as  well  as 
mistress.  It 
makes  weak 
women  strong 
and  sick  women 
well,  no  matter  what  their  station  in  life. 
It  gives  the  poor  working  woman  an 
equal  chance  with  her  richer  sister  and 
at  exactly  the  same  price. 

Tlie  servant  who  uses  “  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  M  at  a  moderate  price  per  bottle 
is  much  more  likely  to  get  well  than  her 
mistress  who  calls  in  aq  expensive,  local 
physician.  If  she  will  write  plainly  to 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  her 
case  will  have  the  attention  of  a  physician 
who  has  cured  more  women  than  any  one 
hundred  other  doctors  and  who  has  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  over  thirty  years’  successful  prac¬ 
tice.  Her  letter  will  be  considered  strict¬ 
ly  confidential,  will  be  promptly  answered 
in  a  plain  envelope,  so  that  prying  eyes 
of  others  may  not  get  even  a  hint,  and 
she  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  very  best 
medical  skill  without  a  cent  of  charge 
for  it.  Thousands  of  women  have 
written  and  been  cured.  And  by  this 
method  they  have  avoided  the  ‘  ‘  ex¬ 
aminations  ”  and  “local  treatment” 
so  invariably  insisted  upon  by  local 
practitioners  and  so  abhorrent  to  every 
modest  woman. 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  Is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  best  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black¬ 
ens  and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness  Oii 

on  your  best  harness,  your  old  har¬ 
ness,  and  your  carriage  top,  and  they 
will  not  only  look  better  but  wear 
longer.  Sold  everywhere  in  cans— all 
Sizes  from  half  pints  to  five  gallon*. 
Mad*  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


Two  Wagons  at  One  Price. 


It  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience  and  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  labor  fbr  a  farmer  to  have  a  low,  handy 
wagon.  They  save  more  than  half  the  labor  of 
loading  in  hauling  manure,  hay,  grain,  corn  fod¬ 
der,  wood,  stones,  etc.  ,  The  man  who  already 
has  a  wagon  may  have  one  of 
these  low  handy  wagons  at  the 
small  additional  cost  for  a  set 
of  wheels.  These  Electric  Steel 
Wheels,  with  either  direct  or 
stagger  spokes,  with  broad¬ 
faced  tire,  are  made  to  fit  any 
axle.  You  can  convert  your 
old  wagon  to  a  low,  handy 
wagon  in  a  few  moment’s  time. 
You  thus  virtually  have  two 
wagons  at  one  price.  Write  to 
the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  for  their  catalogue;  which  fully  ex¬ 
plains  about  these  and  their  Electric  Handy 
Wagons,  Electric  Feed  Cookers,  etc. 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 


WRITS  us 

IN/letal  Wheel  Go. 

HAVANA.  ILLINOIS 


HANDY ”  WILL  SAVE 

The  wages  of  a  hired  man, 
Your  back  from  being 
strained 

Your  field  from  being  cut 
up, 

Money  and  labor  every  day 

Send  us  your  name  on  a 
postal  card,  and  we  will 
send  information  free. 

FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO.. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 


TOOLS  mi 


\ja. 

|  MUST  DESIRABLE 

I  — llWffar  IMPLEMEM  T  MA  DE... 

I  ffagy  Have  you  seen  x  r 

" UJWZXSAL 

MODEL 

[  Combination 
Drill 

I  Double  or  Single 
Wheel 

1  with  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Blow  and  Kuke  Attach- 
|  inentM.  It  plants  any  seed  with  absolute  regu- 
I  larity  as  to  quantity  and  depth.  No  seed  wasted  at 
|  ends  of  rows.  Easily  changed  from  drill  to  cultivator.  Made  of 
’  the  best  material ;  will  last  a  life- time.  Our  full  line  of 
[  tools  for  the  gardener  are  the  standard  of  America.  Send  for  our 
I  free  book.  Popular  prices  AMES  PLOW  CO,, 

New  York. 


(  to  early  purchasers. 


lioaton  and  N( 


WOOD  FRAME  SPRING  TOOTH 

HARROW 

the  original  and  still  the  bcftt/jl 
harrow  of  its  kind.  All  wood  off 
best  McuMoncd  white  oak* 

Teeth  of  best  oil  tempered  ftteel. 

Provided  with  irnurdM.  Channel  steel, 
never-Hlip  ellps  for  holding  teeth.  __ 

Strong:,  durable  and  efliclent*  Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 
The  supply  is  limited^  Large  general  catalogue  mailed  free. 


WEEDER  and 
CULTIVATOR 


AN  AUTOMATIC 

A  time,  labor  and  money 
saver.  Killsall  weedson  any  kind 
of  crop — anv  kind  of  land.  In- 
valuublcto  the  strawberry 
man.  Splendid  for  wheat  fields  in 
spring — makes  it  stool  out  perfectly, 
increasing  yield.  Best  beet  sugar  tool 
made,  cuts  7  ft.  wide.  W orkn  2 
acres  per  hour.  All  teeth  best  oil 
tempered  steel.  Cash  prlee  $?.  550.  Freight  east  of  Mo.  River  and 
north  of  Ohio  River  only  25c  to  75c.  Write  for  big  catalogue. 


CASH  SUPPLY  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  C,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


The  same  careful  skill  that  has  made 
Iron  Age  implements  famous  makes  the  IM' 
f  PROVED  KOBRINS  POTATO  I’l.AXTEH 
a  perfect  piece  of  farm  mechanism.  a 

Plants  four  to  seven  acres  a  day ;  saves  Jr 

fertilizer  by  sowing  it  accurately: 

plants  100  per  cent,  of  seed;  jpINlSs&Syft  «* 

spaces  exactly.  It  is  simple  and  Jj 

strongly  constructed,  and  light  «av 
draft.  Always  gives  satisfac- 


“PLANET  JRS” 


Putting  in  a  Ton  and  a  Half  of  Onion  Seed 

After  sowing — which  is  best  done  by  the  “Planet  Jr.”  Seeders — there  is  nothing  the 
equal  of  the  Planet  Jr.  No.  11  Double  Wheel  Hoe  for  cultivation.  Works  corn,  peas,  beans,  salad,  onions, 
SAUi?a;r  beets’  hickory  or  any  other  garden  or  market  garden  crop.  Look  at  the  large  number  of  attachments. 

All  these  can  be  changed  and  adjusted  to  suit  the  crop.  The  wheels  can  be  set  at  four  distances  apart  to  lit 
different  widths  of  row.  Can  also  be  set  at  three  different  heights.  Handles  adjustable  to  any  height  to 
nt  the  man.  The  seven  sets  of  tools  which  go  with  each  No.  11  Wheel  Hoe  will  work  the  middles, 
level  or  throw  earth  to  or  from  the  row,  cultivate  deep  or  shallow,  plow,  hoe  and 
rake.  All  blades  are  of  tempered  polished  steel. 

./ff, t}je  350  000  catalogues  we  have  issued  for  1900  gives  full  description  of  the  25  styles 
hpr  ^  Hoes  we  make.  Among:  the  16  full  page  half  tone  cuts  are  a  num- 

«mnro»^,Sftrtheir-Sse  InJh,e  fleld  m  YFious  countries.  Describes  also  our  full  line  of  tool3 
Hoes,  Cultivators,  Harrows,  Two-Horse  Cultivators,  Seeders,  Four  Row  and 
bmgle  Row  Sugar  Beet  Cultivators,  &c.  We  mail  a  copy  of  this  catalogue  free. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1 107- V  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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MILK  SITUATION  AT  BALTIMORE. 

Farmers  Fighting. — For  some  time 
the  newspapers  have  had  rumors  of  a 
milk  war  in  Baltimore,  Md.  While  there 
recently,  I  investigated,  and  found  the 
facts  to  be  about  as  follows:  Not  far 
from  25,000  gallons  of  milk  are  con¬ 
sumed  per  day  in  the  city.  The  supply 
comes  from  northern  and  western  Mary¬ 
land  and  southern  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  producers  have  suffered  from  dis¬ 
honest  dealers  and  low  prices  in  about 
the  same  way  as  those  who  ship  to  New 
York,  Boston,  and  other  large  cities. 
The  price  paid  has  been  nominally  12 
cents  per  gallon,  hut  the  shippers  had  to 
pay  from  one  to  two  cents  per  gallon 
freight,  and  in  addition  to  this  they  have 
been  liberally  docked  by  dealers,  who 
claimed  that  the  milk  was  sour  when  re¬ 
ceived,  or  inferior  in  some  way,  so  that 
they  refused  to  pay  for  it.  Doubtless 
these  charges  were  just  in  some  cases, 
but  often  they  were  simply  excuses  to 
help  out  dealers  who  had  more  than  they 
could  use,  and  the  producer,  having  no 
one  on  the  ground  to  act  for  him,  could 
not  deny  them.  One  man  estimated  that 
the  shippers  had  lost  $1,000,000  in  the 
last  20  years  in  this  way  alone.  Such 
abuses  at  length  become  unbearable,  and 
then  there  is  an  opportunity  for  one  or 
more  new  concerns  to  step  in  and  at¬ 
tempt  a  reformation,  which  may  prove  a 
boon  or  a  bane  to  the  producers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  wisdom  and  honesty,  or  lack 
of  these  qualities,  of  those  behind  it. 

Two  Companies  are  now  working  to 
get  the  business  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Milk  Dealers’  Protective  Association, 
which  has  been  controlling  it.  One  is 
known  as  the  trust,  organized  and  man¬ 
ned  by  capitalists,  and  the  other  is  a 
company  formed  by  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  The  managers  of  the  trust  make 
some  very  good  promises.  They  say 
that  they  will  buy  the  milk  from  the 
farmers  and  use  them  fairly,  and  also 
that  they  will  not  try  to  undersell  the 
small  dealers,  or  raise  the  price  above 
eight  cents  per  quart  to  the  consumer. 
The  quality  of  milk  sold  has  varied 
greatly,  some  running  as  low  as  two  per 
cent  butter  fat,  which  has  been  selling 
at  five  cents  per  quart.  The  trust  does 
not  propose  to  interfere  with  UiJ  small 
dealers  in  any  way,  except  to  see  that 
the  laws  against  adulteration  are  en¬ 
forced.  It  is  claimed  that  pure  milk 
cannot  be  sold  in  that  city  for  five  cents. 
The  producers,  however,  do  not  take 
much  stock  in  all  these  promises.  They 
think  that  they  see  the  way  to  get  con¬ 
trol  of  the  business  themselves,  and 
they  put  no  trust  in  milk  trusts.  Their 
new  company  is  called  the  United  Milk 
Producers’  Association,  and  will  have 
commenced  business  uy  the  time  this 
paper  is  printed. 

WnAT  They  Say. — The  president  of 
this  concern,  which  is  capitalized  with 
$250,000,  is  Wm.  B.  Crowther;  treas¬ 
urer,  Jos.  T.  Hoopes,  and  secretary,  Jas. 
B.  Councilman.  The  secretary  made  the 
following  statement:  “The  majority  of 
the  milk  producers  who  supply  Balti¬ 
more  have  been  oppressed  for  so  many 
years,  and  robbed  of  their  money  by  the 
dealers,  that  it  seemed  time  to  put  a 
stop  to  it,  and  the  dealers  becoming 
more  arrogant  every  year,  the  shippers 
were  finally  driven  into  this  combine. 
Of  the  22,000  to  25,000  gallons  of  milk 
consumed  per  day,  we  think  we  can  con¬ 
trol  17,000  to  18,000  gallons  in  the  near 
future,  and  hope  finally  to  handle  the 
whole  product.  No  one  is  allowed  to 
become  a  stockholder  unless  he  is  at  the 
time  a  producer  and  shipper  of  milk. 
We  commence  business  January  15,  at 
which  time  all  of  the  milk  that  we  have 
contracts  for  will  be  shipped  to  us  at  the 


different  stations  throughout  the  city. 
Those  dealers  who  are  reputable,  and 
pay  their  debts,  and  desire  to  deal  with 
us,  will  meet  with  our  hearty  support, 
but  we  intend  to  deal  with  the  others  in 
a  vigorous  manner,  and  see  that  the  pure 
milk  laws  are  lived  up  to.  We  recognize 
that  in  large  cities  the  surplus  milk  in 
Summer  drags  prices  down,  and  enables 
dealers  to  hold  a  club  over  the  heads  of 
shippers.  We  have  contracted  for,  and 
are  now  erecting,  a  complete  creamery, 
which  will  be  managed  on  the  latest 
scientific  and  sanitary  methods.  All  this 
surplus  milk  we  intend  to  work  up  into 
butter  and  other  by-products,  for  which 
we  can  obtain  sale,  and  we  hope  to  find 
a  market  right  in  this  city,  where  tons 
of  Elgin  butter  are  now  consumed.  In 
competing  with  this  Elgin  butter  we 
have  the  advantage  of  not  having  to  pay 
freight  from  a  distant  point,  and  we 
think  that  consumers  in  this  city  will 
be  glad  to  support  home  industry.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  farmers 
are  wise  in  taking  hold  of  this  matter 
themselves,  and  there  is  doubt  whether 
they  can  get  justice  in  any  other  way. 
They  certainly  have  as  good  a  right  to  a 
liberal  share  of  the  profits  as  outsiders. 
Two  strong  points  in  this  case  are  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  have  been 
supplying  the  city  are  with  the  new 
concern,  and  none  but  milk  producers 
are  allowed  to  hold  stock.  It  is  claimed 
that  a  large  number  of  the  better  class 
in  the  Milk  Dealers’  Association  will  buy 
from  them,  and  the  company  will  run  its 
own  distributing  wagons  in  sections  not 
covered  by  friendly  dealers.  w.  w.  h. 


RAISING  CALVES  WITHOUT  MILK. 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  produce  a 
perfect  substitute  for  milk  as  it  is  drawn 
from  the  mother.  It  even  deteriorates 
by  losing  the  animal  heat — a  condition 
reheating  fails  to  supply.  Considered 
scientifically,  we  should  supply  the  con¬ 
stituent  elements  of  milk  in  the  substi¬ 
tute.  Considered  practically,  we  must 
do  it  to  produce  results.  The  propor¬ 
tions  may  not  be  the  same — “balanced,” 
as  it  has  been  termed — but  the  calf  must 
have  enough  of  each  to  develop  bone 
and  muscle  suited  to  its  age.  The  young 
calf  should  draw  from  the  mother  until 
the  milk  is  “good.”  Then  other  milk 
may  be  substituted,  being  careful  not  to 
overfeed.  My  plan  has  been  to  supply 
a  reasonable  quantity  up  to  14  days,  and 
then  to  add  water  and  wheat  middlings, 
in  small  and  gradually  increasing  quan¬ 
tities,  until  the  milk  entirely  disappears 
from  the  ration  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week.  At  this  time  the  calf  should  be 
getting  about  five  quarts  of  warm  water 
with  just  enough  middlings  to  make  a 
gruel  of  a  consistency  to  be  readily 
drawn  through  a  Small’s  calf-feeder — 
that  is,  through  an  artificial  teat. 

The  calf  will  also  be  ready  for  a  little 
fine  June-cut  hay,  that  should  always 
be  within  reach.  The  quantity  of  water 
and  middlings  will  be  gradually  in¬ 
creased,  preserving  the  same  consisten¬ 
cy,  as  the  growing  animal  demands  it. 
As  the  gruel  comes  to  supply  the  place 
of  milk,  in  large  part,  or  entirely,  a 
pinch  of  salt  should  be  added.  I  have 
found  brown  middlings  best.  Wheat 
flour  has  no  value  as  a  calf  food.  As 
the  calf  grows  older  and  eats  more  of 
the  hay,  I  should  suggest  feeding  a  small 
quantity  of  ground  oats  and  bran  dry, 
with  just  enough  middlings  in  the  drink 
to  make  it  deceptive  and  palatable.  At 
this  stage  I  have  found  turnips  of  ad¬ 
vantage  in  Winter  feeding — two  quarts 
of  sliced  roots  in  the  feeding  tub,  over 
which  the  ground  feed  is  sprinkled. 
The  object  is  to  produce  a  continuous 
growth,  hence  the  warning  against  over¬ 


feeding  at  the  start,  when  only  milk  is 
used.  A  calf  reared  upon  milk  will  grow 
faster  than  when  fed  on  any  substitute, 
yet  the  latter  will  rapidly  overhaul  the 
former  when  both  have  equal  advantage 
in  Spring  and  Summer;  and  any  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  can  be  overcome  by 
extra  and  judicious  feeding  as  yearlings. 

You  will  perceive  that  I  am  supposing 
a  small  quantity  of  milk  may  be  spared 
to  the  calf,  for  a  brief  time,  at  least. 
And  it  answers  the  question  “when  the 
milk  supply  is  short” — to  the  calf.  I 
have  not  attempted  to  raise  calves  with¬ 
out  milk.  It  would  seem  that  some 
small  portion,  at  least,  should  be  fed 
during  a  “tapering-off”  process.  To 
those  who  wish  to  experiment,  I  would 
suggest  two  quarts  of  wheat  bran,  one 
quart  of  ground  oats,  and  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  oil  meal,  mixed  and  boiled  for 
half  an  hour  in  10  quarts  of  water. 
Strain  and  press  out  the  liquor,  to  which 
add  one-half  a  can  of  condensed  milk, 
stirring  until  dissolved.  This  is  one 
day’s  ration,  to  be  given  blood  warm  in 
two  feedings.  The  quantity  may  be 
varied  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
calf.  By  a  series  of  gradual  substitu¬ 
tions,  the  calf  (if  alive)  may,  at  the  end 
of  four  weeks,  reach  the  kind  of  feeding 
suggested  for  that  age.  g.  w.  h. 

Brewster,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FAR  FROM  MARKET. 

Can  a  dairy  be  run  successfully,  being  five 
miles  from  town,  going  in  once  a  day? 

Wilson,  Ky.  h.  w.  h. 

This  depends  entirely  on  the  circum¬ 
stances  concerned  in  the  case.  At  least 
$1  a  day  will  be  needed  to  pay  for  the 
time  consumed  in  extra  travel  over  what 
would  be  necessary  were  the  farm  only 
one  mile  from  town.  This  $1  must  come 
from  the  day’s  receipts,  and  must  be 
made  up  by  selling  more  milk.  Thus 
the  question  is:  Can  the  milk  be  pro¬ 
duced  cheaply  enough  and  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
carriage?  And  is  the  selling  price  high 
enough  for  profit,  and  the  demanu  equal 
to  supply  offered?  These  are  questions 
which  can  be  answered  best  by  the  in¬ 
quirer,  who  doubtless  knows  all  the  con¬ 
ditions.  It  may  be  an  encouragement  to 
know  that  one  of  the  most  successful 
dairymen  selling  milk  in  the  city  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  hi-  farm  four  miles 
from  the  city  center.  He  is  a  careful  feed¬ 
er,  soils  his  cattle  during  the  Summer, 
and  does  everything  to  keep  up  the  flow 
of  milk,  besides  paying  strict  attention 
to  neatness  and  dispatch  at  the  market 
end.  The  cost  of  producing  milk  should 
not  be  over  1%  cent  per  quart  for  food 
consumed.  _  l.  a. 

Jayne’s  Expectorant  cnred  me  of  a  cough  of  a  very 
severe  nature,  after  all  the  doctors  had  failed. — 
THOMAS  McGUIKE,  Weilstown,  Ohio,  October  29. 
1895. 

For  constipation  take  Jayne’s  Painless  8anatlve 
Pills—  Adv. 


Killed=Dead.  | 

You  know  that  the  horse 
buyer  knocks  off  *50  or  more  i 
for  every  lump  or  blemish^ 
on  a  horse.  Get  full  value  6 
for  your  horse — don’t  have  5 
any  lumps.  Cure  him  with  j 

Tuttle’s 

|  It  is  guaranteed  under  ,  fa  • 

a  forfeit  of  *100.  to  cure  1—1  ]  |  ■y  |  *• 
any  case  of  horse  all,  11 A1  1  • 

colic,  curbs,  splints, 
contracted  cord,  callouses,  thrush,  etc. 

[  Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  rheuma-f 
tism,  bruises,  sprains,  etc.  Sample  of  either  • 

I  Elixir  for  6c.  in  stamps  to  pay  the  postage.  jj 
I  Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company,  i 
For  Sale  at  all  Druggists.  1 

I  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St..  Boston,  Mass- 


COLCOCK  &  MORDEN, 

Leading  Live-Stock  Auctioneers, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  Sales  handled  any  part  of 
Canada  or  United  States.  Terms  moderate.  You 
will  make  money  by  employing  them. 


A  QUICK,  SHARP  CUT 

hurts  much  less  than  a  bruise,  crush  or  tear 

PEH0RNIN6  .BgA 


A.  C. 


i  the  safest.  Quick,  sharp  cut.  Cuts  from  four 
sides  atouce.  Caunot  erush  bruise  or  tear. 
Most  humane  method  of  dehorning  known. 
^Took  highest  award  World's  Fair,  Write 
for  free  circular*  before  buying. 

BROSIUS.  COCHRAN VI l-LE,  PENN. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Whit*  wtandotti  Cockerels.— None  better 
Write  wants.  Ralph  Woodward,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y 


White  Wyandotte s  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenlx,  R.  I. 


rnn  C1I  C— Tw0  Gordon  Setter  Pups.  8ire 
lUH  vNLC  and  dam  great  bird  dogs. 

M.  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


AAI  I  IF  Hrtf5©—  Imported  and  Homebred. 
UULLIC  UUUO  Also  choice  Shropshire 
Ewes.  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS. 

Fine  Large  Birds.  Toms,  *3;  *4.50  a  pair;  |6  a  trio 
GUY  C.  TENNY,  Davison.  Mich. 


Rp  n  I  C  Pun  Dll  Cockerels  or  Hens.  *1 
I  Ui  Di  Lcununn  each;  W.  Rocks,  11.25; 
Rouen  Ducks,  *1.  Slate  Turkeys.  Cheshire  Pigs. 
S.  A.  LITTLE,  Malcolm,  Box  A,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  T. 


Choice  Brown  and  White  Leghorn 

young  hens  for  sale  at  11.50  each  in  lots  of  25  or 
more.  Bred  from  our  prise-winners  in  four  States. 

DKLLHUKST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


One  of  the  greatest  Jersey  Bulls  was  Pedro  3187. 
He  had  45  tested  daughters — one  sold  for  $850  last 
May.  Grandsons  and  granddaughters  for  sale,  six 
months  old.  Chester  White  Pigs.  also. 

W.  F.  McSPABKAN,  Furnlss.  Lan.  Co.,  Pa 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALK  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  nn 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Pup  ©a|a— Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves, 
lUl  OClIC  two  months  old;  most  fashionable 
breeding.  Bargains.  Will  prepay  express  charges. 
Stock  leaving  farm  will  be  as  represented. 

WHITE  OAK  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM, 

East  Orange,  N.  J 


circular, 


\Reg.  Poland  Ch/nas,Berk- 

tshires  Si  Chester  Whites.  Choloe 
j  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
’akin.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  hard  times  prices  and  free 
Hamilton  St  Co.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


IMPROVED  OHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  Dreeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlet  and  prices  free.  Light  Brahma 
cockerels  $1  apiece.  C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y 


nTTR  fTNTftMFlK  say  they  never  before  r®- 
V/Ulv  Vj  U  01  UiULllO  celved  as  fine  stock  at  such 
low  prices  as  we  are  making  to  close  our  herd  out. 
Write.  F.  H.  GATES  St  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 

hRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hiokory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  aDd  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
Circular.  Jbl.  KRALSEB  A  liUO.,  Milton,  Pit. 


-  .Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

Send  5  cts.  in  ."tamps  to  pay  pontage  on  descriptive  caf« 
alogue  100  Myles  of  single  and  double  onk-tanneit 
Leather  Harness*  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  tho 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  We  can  oave  you  money: 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
2iz  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


By  Leaps  and  Bounds 

The  Never-Failing  and 
Marvelously  Effective 

Veterinary 

Pixine 

has  risen  to  the  top.  Is  to-day  the  most  favorite 
remedy  for  the  curing  of  all  skin  disease,  and 
sores  on  horses  and  domestic  animals.  There  is 
no  waste  material  in  Veterinary  Pixine.  Every 
ingredient  is  a  powerful  factor.  Combined  they 
form  an  almost  Infallible  cure— an  ointment  that 
can  be  used  on  the  most  delicate  sore  or  most 
aggravated  skin  disease  with  wonderful  effect. 
It  cures  while  horse  works.  It  stimulates  a  new 
growth  of  hair.  You  chance  nothing  by  trying. 
It  is  guaranteed— or  money  refunded. 

■puTrir  j  2-oz.  box,  -  25c.  1  At  Druggists  or 
(  V*-lb.  box,  -  50c.  )  mailed  postpaid. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.Y. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

*  ANSWERS  BY  DE.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 


Wart  on  Cow’s  Udder. 

Will  you  give  a  simple  remedy  for  a  large 
wart  on  the  front  of  a  cow’s  udder?  It  Is 
one  or  two  Inches  across,  grows  very  fast, 
and  has  a  number  of  smaller  ones  coming 
outside  of  it.  SUBSCRIBER. 

Judson,  Mass. 

Get  a  one-fourth-inch  rubber  band, 
m  to  two  inches  in  length;  It  can  be 
obtained  at  almost  any  book  or  drug 
store.  Wrap  the  band  quite  tightly 
around  the  base  of  the  wart,  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  udder,  and  allow  it  to 
remain  until  the  wart  drops  off.  Then 
thoroughly  cauterize  the  raw  surface 
with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver,  after 
which  dress  night  and  morning  with 
benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment  (or 
other  good  healing  ointment)  until  the 
wound  heals. 

Chronic  Inflammation  or  Suppuration  in  a 
Cow’s  Udder. 

I  wrote  you  a  few  months  ago  In  regard 
to  my  Jersey  cow.  She  still  gives  poor 
milk  in  one  quarter  of  her  udder.  It  is 
now  seven  months  or  more  since  she  com¬ 
menced  giving  bloody  milk  In  one  quarter, 
which  soon  changed  to  a  dark  yellow  with 
an  occasional  bloody  appearance,  and  large 
lumps  formed  that  were  very  difficult  to 
get  through  the  teat.  This  commenced 
about  three  weeks  after  she  came  In.  You 
wrote  me  to  apply  Iodine  ointment.  I  have 
done  so,  with  no  beneficial  results.  The 
flow  is  not  as  thick  as  It  was,  but  looks 
like  corruption.  There  is  no  odor.  The 
lumps  do  not  come  out  now  as  formerly, 
but  seem  to  be  hard  kernels,  which  pre¬ 
vents  a  free  flow  from  that  quarter.  I 
have  to  push  those  kernels  up  in  the  udder 
to  milk.  Some  of  them  are  as  large  as 
marbles;  the  veins  are  thickened  and  are 
now  thickening  down  into  the  teat.  Would 
you  advise  drying  up*  that  quarter,  or  would 
it  extend  to  another  If  I  do  so?  What  do 
you  think  it  Is?  Do  you  think  that  she 
will  ever  get  over  it?  She  appears  well, 
eats  heartily,  but  only  gives  about  five 
quarts  of  milk  a  day.  She  is  a  valuable 
cow,  and  I  wish  to  cure  her  if  possible. 

Savannah,  N.  Y.  b.  n.  h. 

This  appears  to  be  an  unusual  case  of 
disease  of  the  udder.  Whether  due  to 
local  or  constitutional  causes  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  give  an  opinion  from  your  de¬ 
scription.  In  either  case,  it  is  of  so  long 
standing  that  the  affected  quarter  will 
probably  never  give  good  milk.  I  would 
advise  drying  it  off  at  once.  Drying 
it  off  will  not  increase  its  liability  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  other  quarters.  While  in¬ 
flammation  of  one  quarter  is  always 
liable  to  extend  to  adjacent  quarters,  in 
chronic  forms  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  very 
liable  to  do  so,  unless  the  trouble  is  of  a 
constitutional  nature. 


KEEPING  COWS  IN  SHED. 

In  an  article  on  J.  T.  Polk’s  dairy,  in  the 
issue  of  December  16,  1899,  it  is  stated  that 
he  feeds  in  sheds.  Are  the  cattle  kept  in 
pens  and  not  tied?  Would  it  be  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  keep  cattle  not  used  for  dairy  pur¬ 
poses  that  way?  Would  It  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  manure?  f.  l.  f. 

Manistee,  Mich. 

In  order  to  make  my  communication 
on  Polk’s  dairy  a  little  clearer,  I  will 
state  that,  excepting  during  milking 
time,  the  cows  are  kept  under  a  large 
covered  shed  all  the  time.  This  shed 
covers  nearly  an  acre  of  land.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  up  into  three  or  four  pens  by  the 
use  of  fencing,  and  the  young  animals 
are  kept  from  the  older  ones,  and  the 
dry  cows  from  those  that  are  in  milk. 
There  are  also  some  box  stalls  under  the 
cover  of  this  shed,  in  which  the  bulls 
or  some  cows  may  be  kept,  and  these 
have  small  runs  outside  into  the  open 
air  for  exercise,  but  all  the  herd,  except¬ 
ing  the  bulls,  are  kept  under  this  one 
big  shed.  All  their  coarse  feed  is  given 
them  here,  and  teams  drive  under  the 
shed  and  unload  silage  in  racks  placed 
here  and  there.  The  cattle  are  not  in 
any  way  tied  while  under  the  shed. 
When  the  cows  are  brought  in  to  be 
milked  at  morning  and  night,  they  are 
fed  grain  in  the  stalls,  as  I  have  com¬ 
municated,  but  excepting  during  milk¬ 
ing,  the  167  stalls  in  the  milking  barn 


are  entirely  unoccupied.  I  regard  this 
as  one  of  the  very  best  possible  methods 
of  handling  dairy  cattle,  and  especially 
as  relates  to  Winter  care.  It  is  the  most 
economical  system,  and  there  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  way  known  of  preserving  the  ma¬ 
nure.  _ c.  s.  PLUMB. 

RATION  FOR  ItllLCH  COWS. 

Give  me  a  balanced  ration  for  milch 
cows  of  about  1,000  pounds  weight  each 
from  the  following  foods:  Corn  fodder,  oat 
hay,  corn-and-cob  meal,  bran,  linseed  meal 
and  cotton-seed  meal.  I  have  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  corn  and  corn  fodder,  and  desire 
to  feed  as  much  as  possible  of  both. 

R.  c. 

From  the  foods  given  the  following 
daily  ration  is  suggested: 

Digestible 

nutrients. 

Carbohy- 
Dry  Pro-  drates 
Pounds.  Matter,  tein.  &  fat. 


Corn  fodder  . 

14 

8.40 

.35 

5.22 

Oat  hay  . 

5 

4.55 

.22 

2.49 

Corn-and-cob  meal 

5 

4.25 

.22 

3.33 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 

3 

2.76 

1.12 

1.33 

Wheat  bran  . 

2 

1.76 

.24 

.91 

Linseed  meal  . 

1 

.91 

.29 

.49 

Total  . 22.63  2.44  13.77 

This  ration  is  slightly  lower  in  total 
dry  matter  than  the  standard  usually 
given,  which  is  24  pounds  daily  for  a 
1,000-pound  cow.  But  my  experience 
has  been  that,  as  a  rule,  cows  do  not 
consume  24  pounds  of  dry  matter  per 
day  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight,  i.  e., 
if  the  analyses  of  dry  matter  in  fodders 
be  correct,  which  there  Is  no  reason  to 
doubt.  The  corn  products  are  highly 
carbonaceous,  and  thus  more  of  the  con¬ 
centrates  are  necessary  to  make  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration.  The  nutritive  ratio  is 
1:6.6. 


RATION  FOR  FATTENING  STEERS. 

I  am  feeding  10  two-year-old  steers, 
weighing  about  1,150  pounds.  I  feed  pure 
corn  meal,  six  pounds,  and  best  wheat 
bran,  pound,  twice  a  day,  mixed,  with 
cut  corn  fodder,  as  much  as  they  will  eat, 
wetted  10  hours  before  feeding.  Could  I 
Improve  this  ration,  and  In  what  way?  The 
meal  cost  me  84  cents  per  100  pounds,  and 
the  bran  $1  per  100  pounds.  I  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  over  5!4  cents  per  pound  for 
the  cattle  till  April  1.  Should  I  feed  more 
or  less  for  the  most  profitable  results? 

Grantsvllle,  Md.  s.  h. 

There  is  but  one  change  that  I  would 
suggest  in  this  ration,  and  this  Is  the 
addition  of  one  pound  of  cotton-seed 
meal  at  each  feeding.  This  suggestion 
is  made  with  the  provision  that  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  can  be  purchased  as  cheaply 
as  bran,  and  better,  if  no  higher,  than 
the  corn  meal.  The  addition  of  cotton 
seed  will  make  the  ration  more  appe¬ 
tizing,  make  a  finer  flesh,  and  tend  to 
bring  the  animals  sooner  to  a  good  ripe 
condition.  The  ration,  as  it  stands,  is 
rather  highly  carbonaceous,  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  nitrogenous  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  will  give  it  a  better  balance. 
In  the  West,  where  corn  is  so  cheap, 
feeders  cannot  afford  to  feed  a  balanced 
ration,  even  though  the  latter  may  make 
a  higher  class  of  beef,  selling  at  higher 
prices.  The  extra  cost  of  nitrogenous 
foods  like  bran,  cotton  seed  and  oil 
meals  more  than  overbalances  the  in¬ 
creased  return.  But  in  the  East,  where 
corn  is  higher  and  some  of  the  nitro¬ 
genous  foods  lower  than  in  the  West,  it 
may  pay  to  feed  more  nearly  a  balanced 
ration.  S.  H.  would  be  interested  in 
reding  Bulletins  Nos.  22  and  36  of  the 
Maryland  Experiment  Station.  He  can, 
probably,  secure  them  by  addressing 
the  Station  at  College  Park,  Md.  The 
addition  of  one  pound  of  cotton-seed 
meal  at  each  feeding  matt.es  a  grain  feed 
of  17  pounds  per  day,  which  may  be 
sufficient.  However,  the  aim  in  fatten¬ 
ing  is  to  give  all  the  animals  will  eat 
readily,  and  have  a  good  appetite  at 
next  meal.  Feed  the  grain  dry,  placed 
on  the  wet  fodder  at  time  of  feeding. 

_  L.  A. 

An  Idaho  sheepman  recently  sold  his  en¬ 
tire  clip,  200,000  pounds  of  wool,  for  20  cents 
a  pound.  An  Oregon  man  who  was  offered 
six  cents  for  his  wool  three  years  ago  has 
held  on  to  It  until  this  Winter,  when  he 
sold  his  three-years’  clip  for  15  cents  a 
pound.  The  wool  gained  enough  in  weight, 
by  absorption  of  moisture,  to  cover  ware¬ 
house  charges. 


Bitter  Milk. — Keep  the  milk  warm 
enough  to  sour  In  from  36  to  48  hours, 
then  skim;  the  temperature  should  not  be 
below  45  degrees,  nor  above  75  F.  Stand  a 
thermometer  beside  the  milk,  and  note  the 
temperature;  the  cream  should  be  about  60. 

McGrowville,  N.  Y.  l.  d.  a. 

The  largest  python  in  the  new  Zoological 
Gardens  in  this  city,  having  recently  laid 
67  eggs,  has  developed  the  proverbial  sit¬ 
ting  hen’s  disposition.  She  has  usually 
been  quiet,  but,  when  the  keepers  attempt¬ 
ed  to  get  her  to  move  so  that  they  could 
count  the  eggs,  she  became  very  angry. 
This  is  her  second  attempt  to  raise  a  fam¬ 
ily,  but  it  is  not  thought  that  she  will  be 
successful,  as  it  is  said  that  sand  and  tropi¬ 
cal  heat  are  required  to  make  the  eggs 
hatch.  The  eggs  are  pear-shaped,  four 
inches  long  and  10  in  circumference,  and 
weigh  about  a  pound  each. 


The  Fat  Hen. — If  a  corn-fed  hen  gets  se 
fat  that  she  can’t  lay  I  should  change,  and 
restrict  her  diet  until  she  was  reduced  t* 
"good  running  order,"  then  feed  her  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  making  her  work  for  all  the 
grain  she  got.  If  a  hen  fed  a  balanced 
ration  gets  so  fat  that  she  can’t  lay  there 
is  something  wrong  with  the  hen,  or  with 
the  manner  of  feeding.  If  fowls  are 
heavily  fed  on  balanced  ration,  and  not 
compelled  to  work  for  any  part  of  It,  some 
of  them  may  become  too  fat  to  lay,  but  If 
made  to  work  for  the  whole-grain  part  of 
their  food  they  usually  will  keep  in  good 
condition.  I  do  not  think  a  normal  hen 
will  ever  become  too  fat  to  lay  when  prop¬ 
erly  fed  on  a  balanced  ration.  I  do  not 
like  a  thin  hen.  neither  do  I  believe  in  the 
"corn-before-her-all-the-time”  way  of  feed¬ 
ing.  Our  White  Leghorns  have  a  scant 
ration  of  whole  corn,  oats,  wheat,  and 
buckwheat  in  the  morning  and  have  to 
work  for  it.  At  noon  they  are  given  a 
warm  mash  of  ground  oats,  corn  meal, 
wheat  bran,  oil  meal,  and  meat  meal.  To¬ 
ward  night  they  have  a  generous  feed  of 
the  mixed  grains  scattered  In  the  straw  on 
the  floor,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  of 
them  ever  get  too  fat  to  lay.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  some  individuals  and  some 
breeds  are  more  Inclined  to  lay  on  fat  than 
others.  h.  j.  Blanchard. 


My  Light  Brahma  hen.  The  Duchess, 
made  a  record  of  202  eggs,  in  a  year  from 
her  seventeenth  month,  no  record  havin" 
been  kept  during  her  first  nine  months  of 
laying.  Duchess  2d,  hatched  May  14,  1898 
laid  her  first  egg  December  29,  and  gave  m~ 
251  eggs  in  one  year.  Her  record  in 
months  was  as  follows: 

December  .  3  August  .  ]9 

January  .  25  September  .  17 

February .  3  October  .  1% 

March  .  23  November  .  22 

April  .  25  December  .  is 

May  .  21  _ 

June  .  26  Total  .  251 

July  .  31 


Trap  nests  were  used, 
carefully  kept. 
Hazardville,  Conn. 


and  the  record 

a.  j.  a. 


Makes  Fowls  Healthy. 

I  have  found  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  beneficial  in 
increasing  the  egg  production  and  making  the  fowls 
healthy,  and  am  well  satisfied  with  the  results. 
Sharon,  Vt.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Freeman 

Cream  Separators. 


Victor  Corn  and  Oat  Feed  should  be  fed 
at  all  stages  of  growth,  the  gains  are  con¬ 
stant,  the  results  positive,  the  profits  sure. 
Victor  Corn  and  Oat  Feed  is  made  from 
choice  grain  and  contains  no  dirt.  You 
buy  it  under  this  guarantee. 

“Feeding  for  Flesh,”  an  invaluable  book 
on  Horse,  Cattle,  Hog  and  Sheep  Feeding.  Sent 
free.  Address  Science  Department 

THE  AMERICAN  CEREAL  CO., 

1339  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


KYaII  Wick  know  how  to  raise  CALVES 
IwU  VVISn  cheaply  and  successfully  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W.  BARWHLL,  Waukegan  Ill 


DipftlQof  Plank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best, 
DHIl  HO  cheapest,  strongest,  most  desirable 
Book  for  stamp.  John  L.  Shawver,  Bellefontalne,  O 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

R  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y, 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured. 1 
New,  common-sense  method,  ( 
not  eimensive.  Ne  cure,  < 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill-  . 
nstrated  treatise  on  the  abso-  ’ 
1  ate  cure  of  Lump  J  aw,  tree  to  1 
readers  of  thispaper.  t 

Fleming  HriM.,  chemists,  i 
Union  Stock  Yards,  ChJtmgn,  Ill.  . 


THE  UHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In- 
rented.  Gives  perfeot  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBHRT80N, 

Forestrtlle,  Conn. 


De  Laval  “  Alpha  "  and  "  Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Bestr-Cheapest.  All  styles— Sires 

Prlo«8,  $50  t«  $800. 

Bare  110  per  oow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  BE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHIGAGC  |  Hilff  YORK. 


Newton’s  CAW  rpTL' 
Improved  11  XAJJi 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  O.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue Fres 


IF  YOU  COMPARE  THE  PRICES  AND  CAPACITIES  OF 
THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATORS 

with  those  of  other  makes  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  U  S  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  GIVING  MORE  FOR  THE  MONEY,  SKIM  CLEANER, 
RUN  EASIER,  LAST  LONGER,  you  must  acknowledge  that 

TORS  fbaBeUYhC  BE3T  an<1  M°ST  PR0F,TABLE  SEPARA- 

1900  or  “New  Century’’  Prices  and  Capacities. 

No.  9.  Low  Frame.  Capacity  150  to  175  lbs.,  $50.00 
“  “  "  225  to  250 


No.  8. 
No.  7. 
No.  6. 
No.  5. 
No.  3>6 


High 


275  to  300 
350  to  400 
450  to  500 
650  to  700 


$65.00 

$85.00 

$100.00 

$125.00 

$165.00 


\  a  ^  e  ^Urn‘sh  a  complete  line  of  Dairy  and  Creamerv 
j  Apparatus.  Catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


He  Who  Farms  Progressively 

Finds  much  profit  and  pleasure  in  the  companionship  of  progressive  journals. 
This  is  the  reason  why  thousands  of  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
are  also  readers  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman.  “Birds  of  a  feather  will  flock 
together.”  But  there  are  a  good  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Rural  who  are 

JgJ  “qiUaint*ld  With  the  “erit  of  HoABD’8  Dairyman.  They  have  not  given 
themselves  the  opportunity,  some  perhaps  because  they  felt  no  interest  in 
dairying,  and  others  just  because  they  simply  haven’t  happened  to. 

and  °’?aF 6  weeklV  edited  by  a  corps  of  editors  that  are  men  of  ability 

e  Practical ^farmers.  Its  subscription  price  is  SI  per  year,  which  can  be 

sent  direct  to  the  paper  at  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  or  those  who  wish  to  take 
the  Dairyman  in  connection  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  can  have  both 
papers  for  one  year  for  $1.05.  _  tn 

Remember  this  Combination  when 
Subscribing  for  THE  RURAL. 
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Hallock’s  Success  cSS 


More  than  40,000  of  our  Weeders  now  in  use.  Does  this  mean  anything  ?  We  expect  our  sales  in  the  year  1900 
alone  to  crowd  these  figures.  Why?  Listen,  please:  Material  used  in  manufacture  of  implements  has  advanced 
fully  100  per  cent.  Your  dealer  will  ask  you  largely  advanced  prices  for  all  implements.  If  you  doubt  this,  call  on  him. 

TAKE  NOTICE— Hallock’s  Success  Weeder  will  be 
sold  at  the  same  old  prices— not  one  cent  advance. 

More  than  7,000,000  farmers  in  the  United  States,  every  one  of  which  will  own  a  Weeder  in  the  next  few  years. 
Practically  every  one  of  them  would  buy  in  the  year  1900  if  they  knew  as  much  about  the  value  of  our  Weeder 

as  the  40,000  who  now  own  one.  We  have  de¬ 
cided  that  we  may  just  as  well  have  practically 
all  of  the  “Weeder  trade.”  To  secure  it,  we 
have  decided  on  prices  that  are  bound  to  bring 
C  it.  Just  write  and  see  if  you  do  not  think  so. 


We  Sound  a  Note  of  Warning 

Under  U.  S.  patent  No.  600,782,  issued  on  March  1  5,  1898,  we 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  make  a  Weeder  having  teeth  substan¬ 
tially  round  at  lower  end  and  a  flat  spring-yielding  upper  portion. 
This  style  of  tootli  gives  our  Weeder  great  superiority  over  all 
round  tooth  weeders,  and  has  caused  it  to  become  immensely  pop¬ 
ular.  Farmers  demanded  of  their  dealers  a  Weeder  having  such 
teeth,  and  the  dealer  in  turn  demanded  them  of  the  manufacturer. 
This  led  different  manufacturers  to  assume  the  risk  of  using  a  sim¬ 
ilar  tooth.  Therefore,  we  hereby  notify  manufacturers,  dealers 
and  farmers  that  we  have  already  brought  suit  against  several, 
and  will  promptly  and  vigorously  prosecute  all  similar  offenders. 


Let  us  repeat :  It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  the  price  of  all  implements  has  advanced  from  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent,  but  Hallock’s 
celebrated  Success  Weeder  will  be  sold  at  the  old  prices.  Trade  always  follows  where  our  Weeder  is  introduced,  therefore,  to  get 
this  trade,  we  will  quote  Special  Price  to  first  purchaser.  Remember,  we  are  the  Weeder  people,  and  we  have  the  price  that  sells. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805,  York,  Pa. 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS 33 COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Dept.B.  P.  O.  llox  290,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

UlATflU  PDA  DM  CDCC  All  farmers  interested  in 

WAIUrl  UHAnm  rntt.  good  Fanning  Mills  will 
receive  nice  watch  charm,  by  sending  two  2-cent 
stamps  to  Johnson  &  Field  Mf ’g  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


1  L JL 0 - !’ 


— 


iRostSSl 


DON’T  THINK  WE’VE  BEEN  ASLEEP 

all  this  time.  We  continue  making  the  best  and  the 
the  only  fence  which  contains  Hard  Steel  Wire 
throughout,  and  at  a  reasonable  price.  Send  for  our 
new  catalogue.  Agents  Wanted. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO„  CLEVELAND,  O. 


Saw 

Your 

Wood 


with  Smalley  or  Hattie  Creek 
Wood  Saws.  More  money  can  be 
made  with  our  sawing  outfits  than 
with  any  other  implement  you  can 
buy.  SELF  FEED  DRAG  $AWS-5  SUES. 
Circular  or  cutoft.lOaizes;  also  Bolt¬ 
ing  or  Picket  Mills.  Every  machine 
sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  do 
perfect  work.  Also  full  line  of  Pow¬ 
ers  for  operating.  Catalog  showing 
our  Smalley  line  complete  mailed  free 
if  you  name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO., 
Sole  Mukcru,  Manitowoc,  TV  is. 


BURR-STONE  FEED  MILLS 

We  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  the  market 
at  such  a  low  figure  that  it  will  pay  you  to 
write  us.  Our  mills  hare  been  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  60  years.  They  are  the  best 
constructed,  least  compli- 
ated  and  fastest  grinding 
'mills  yet  produced.  Mills 
sent  on  approval.  Prices 
cover  freight.  Send  for  Illus- 
£  trated  catalogue.  Address, 
LEONARD  D.  HARRISON, 
540 Third  St.«N©w  UaTen,Conxu 


feed,  according  to  ad  ji 
fair  pries.  Circalars 


NO  USELESS  GEARS 

to  absorb  and  waste  power. 
It  is  a  simple,  direct  grind¬ 
er,  of  large  capacity  and 
requires  small  power.  The 

ELECTRIC 

cute,  crushe.  and  grinds 
ear  com  and  all  email 
grain,  converting  the 

_  whole  into  fine  or  coara 

ustment.  Meeta  the  demand  for  agood  mill  at  a 
free.  Eleetrle  Wheel  Co,  Box  88,  Qulney,IIl. 


ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 

crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  aerates  and  levels  all  soils,  for 
all  purposes  under  all  conditions.  Made  entirely  of  cast 
steel  and  wrought  iron ,  they  are  indestructible.  They  are 
the  cheapest  and  best  riding  harrows  and  pulverizers  on 
earth.  Various  sizes,  for  various  uses,  3  to  13^  feet.  We 
mail  catalogue  and  booklet,  “An  Ideal  Harrow,”  free. 

,  C  CUT  AN  THIAI  TO  BE  RETURNED  AT  MY  EXPENSE  IF  NOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY.  X  deliver  free  on  board  at 

•si  wfclll  UH  I  lltwfa  ni>w  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  &c. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  N.  J.  or  Chicago,  III. 


No.3“PRIZE”  FEED  MILL 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad¬ 
justable  Feed  Slide 


Grinds  as  fine  or  coarse  ft* 
desired.  Will  run  by  any 
power, one  to  five  horse,sweep. 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest: 

power.  Sold  atft  low  price  to  -  _ _ _  _  __ 

advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Send  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  “Hero” and  “American” Grinding 
Mills,  26  sizes  and  6tyles,  Feed  Cutters,  Peck*. 
Corn  Threshers  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Gulvuntzed  Stael  and  Wood  Wind  MUlsfor 
power  and  pumping,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  8  hellers.  etc.  . 

APPLETON  IV!  FG.  CO., 27  Fargo  St.,  JBA1AVIA,  ILLS 


THIS  GRINDER 

IS  THE  KELLY  DUPLEX 

Duplex  means  that  it  has  a  double  set  of 
grinding  plates  or  burrs.  That  means 
that  it  is  the  fastest  grinder  made.— do¬ 
ing  double  the  work  of  any  mill  of  similar 
size.  Requires  only  light  power. 


CRUSHES  AND  GRINDS 


Ear  Corn,  Cob,  Husk  and  All. 

Grinds  cotton  seed  and  all  grains 
_  single  or  mixed.  Makes  coarse,  mfr 
1  rii<Ai.W.«..i.i|v,ri|''“JMium  or  fine  feed  as  desired  and  to 
lit  uiu  requirements  of  the  animal  to  be  fed.  Simple, 
easy  to  operate,  durable.  Send  for  free  Catalog  No.  87 
The  0.  S.  Kelly  Mfg.  Co.,  Iowa  City,  la. 


BOWSHER  MILLSL  ’ 

m 

M 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

Have  them  in  7  sizes— 2  to  25  horse 
power.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 
r  AWo  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P.  N.  BOWSHER  CO.,  South  Beod,  lad. 
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THE  USE  OF  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS. 

FOR  KILLING  INSECT  PESTS  AND  VERMIN. 

Us  Usa  Outdoors  and  in  Buildings. 

Part  III. 

IN  GREENHOUSES. — As  previously  indicated,  this 
gas  was  first  used  for  outdoor  fumigating,  and  later 
for  greenhouse  work,  then  extensively  in  the  nursery. 
The  greenhouse  problem  in  reference  to  insects,  has 
been  one  of  considerable  importance,  and  early  in 
1895,  Professor  Albert  F.  Woods  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Dor- 
sett,  of  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  began  a  series  of 
experiments  under  glass  with  this  gas.  They  found 
that  plants  were  less  injured  by  a  short  exposure  to  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  gas,  than  they  were  by  a 
long  exposure  of  a  relatively  small  amount.  It  was 
also  shown  that  the  stronger  dose  a  short  time  was 
most  destructive  to  the  insects  affecting  the  plants. 
In  these  experiments  they  showed  that  different  species 
and  varieties  of  plants  varied  remarkably  in  their 
power  to  withstand  the  gas,  depending  upon  the  open 
or  closed  condition  of  the  breathing  pores  of  the  leaf, 
the  cell  contents,  and  temperature  of  the  inclosure. 
The  plants  fumigated  were  ferns,  Coleus,  double  Eng¬ 
lish  violets,  single  violets,  roses,  carnations,  grapes, 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers.  The  amount  of  cyanide 
used  per  cubic  foot  of  space  inclosed  varied  from 
0.075  gramme  to  .15  gramme.  For  instance,  ferns, 
infested  with  a  scale  insect,  similar  to  the  Scurfy  scale 
on  apple,  were  fumigated  at  night  with  0.075  gramme 
98  per  cent  cyanide  for  20  minutes  without  injuring 
the  most  delicate  fronds,  at  the  same  time  destroy¬ 
ing  all  the  insects.  In  case  of  Coleus,  infested  with 
Mealy  bug,  in  a  very  large  house  (15,587  cubic  feet), 
one-tenth  (.10)  gramme  cyanide  was  used.  In  case 
of  the  double  English  violets,  infested  with  plant 
lice,  slugs,  millipedes,  leaf-eating  larvae, 
cutworms,  Red  spider,  etc.,  fifteen  hun¬ 
dredths  (.15)  gramme  was  used,  and  ex¬ 
posed  20  minutes.  All  the  insects  were 
destroyed,  excepting  a  few  Red  spiders, 
and  even  these  were  kept  down  by  fre¬ 
quent  fumigation. 

FOLIAGE  EFFECTS.— The  foliage  of 
single  violets,  like  California,  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  the  like,  is  sometimes 
slightly  injured,  with  the  stronger  dose 
(.15);  a  weaker  amount,  one-tenth  (.1) 
gramme  should  be  used  for  these  single 
varieties.  Roses,  especially  the  younger 
growths,  are  very  sensitive,  and  slight 
injury  has  been  noticed  even  where  the 
smallest  dose  (0.075  gramme)  was  used. 

Carnations  will  stand  one-tenth  (.1) 
gramme  for  15  minutes;  but  more  care¬ 
ful  experiments  are  needed  before  the 
gas  is  generally  recommended  for  either 
carnations  or  Chrysanthemums.  Grapes, 
under  glass,  in  New  Zealand,  have  been 
fumigated  at  the  rate  of  nine-hundredths 
(.9)  gramme  over  night,  infested  with 
Mealy  bugs,  with  good  results.  It  has 
also  been  used  successfully  by  Dr.  Jabez  Fisher  on 
tomatoes  infested  with  the  White  fly  (Aleyrodes  sp.). 
He  used  one  ounce  cyanide  (28.35  grammes)  for  1,000 
cubic  feet,  and  left  the  plants  exposed  over  night  with¬ 
out  injury.  Last  Fall  one  of  our  greenhouses  here, 
in  which  cucumbers  were  growing,  became  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  the  Cucumber  or  Melon  louse,  (Aphis 
gossypii).  We  filled  the  house  with  gas  at  sundown, 
using  fifteen-hundredths  (.15)  gramme  of  cyanide  per 
cubic  foot,  and  left  it  until  morning.  The  lice  were 
destroyed,  and  no  perceptible  injury  was  done  to  the 
plants.  Indian  corn,  from  10  to  12  inches  high  in  pots 


standing  in  one  end  of  the  house  for  experimental 
purposes,  was  destroyed. 

QUANTITY  FOR  GREENHOUSE  USE.— In  all 
greenhouse  work,  the  cubic  contents  of  the  house  must 
be  determined  accurately  and  multiplied  by  the  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  gramme  per  cubic  foot  to  be  used.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  of  Woods’s  and  Dorsett’s  houses  contained 
4,646  cubic  feet.  To  fumigate  it,  using  fifteen-hun¬ 
dredths  (.15)  gramme  per  cubic  foot,  we  multiply 
4,646  by  .15,  which  equals  696.9  grammes,  which,  re¬ 
duced  to  ounces  (28.35  grammes=one  ounce)  by  di¬ 
viding  by  28.35  equals  24.58  ounces  avoirdupois,  or 


'FUMIGATING  BOX  SHOWING  COLEUS  CUTTINGS.  Fro.  21. 

practically  24*4  ounces  of  cyanide.  The  acid  is  now 
easily  estimated,  using  one-half  more  acid  (liquid 
measure)  than  cyanide,  thus:  24  x  12  =  36  ounces  acid; 
and  a  half  more  water  than  acid,  thus:  36  x  18  =  54 
ounces  water.  A  house,  therefore  containing  4,646 
cubic  feet,  for  .15  gramme  per  cubic  foot,  needs  24% 
ounces  (weight)  cyanide,  36  ounces  (liquid  measure) 
sulphuric  acid,  and  54  ounces  water.  The  chemicals 
are  prepared  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  described 
for  nursery  fumigation  in  the  first  article;  except, 
that  the  cyanide  is  suspended  over  the  vessels  contain¬ 
ing  the  acid  and  water  in  a  paper  bag  by  means  of  a 
string  arranged  for  that  purpose,  and  leading  to  the 


door,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22.  When  all  is  in  readiness, 
at  night,  the  bag  of  cyanide  is  gradually  lowered  in 
the  vessels,  the  doors  closed  and  left  the  desired 
length  of  time.  Remember  all  the  cautions  cited  in 
the  first  article. 

TO  FUMIGATE  CUTTINGS,  such  as  Coleus,  etc., 
construct  a  good  tight  box,  the  size  depending  upon 
the  number  of  plants  used.  A  box  containing  from  25 
to  50  cubic  feet  of  air  space  is  a  convenient  one,  and 
can  be  used  for  fumigating  individual  plants  in  pots 
when  necessary.  My  attention  was  recently  called  to 
a  lemon  tree  about  three  feet  high,  in  a  conservatory 


where  it  was  not  desirable  to  remove  it.  I  suggested 
that  a  box  be  prepared  to  cover  it,  and  I  would  esti¬ 
mate  and  furnish  the  chemicals  necessary  for  fumi¬ 
gation.  The  tree  was  fumigated  at  night  for  half  an 
hour  with  .16  gramme  cyanide  per  cubic  foot,  and  the 
scales  were  destroyed  “as  if  by  magic.” 

THE  BOX  USED  by  Woods  and  Dorsett  is  shown 
in  Fig.  21.  It  had  a  tight-fitting  lid,  and  a  small  door 
at  bottom  for  admitting  the  chemicals.  It  was  so 
constructed  that  several  trays,  covered  with  wire,  con¬ 
taining  cuttings,  could  be  fumigated  at  one  time.  As 
a  rule,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  plants,  especially 
cuttings,  10  to  12  Inches  above  the  vessel  containing 
the  chemicals.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  about 
the  physiological  effect  of  this  gas  upon  many  plants 
yet,  and  we  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has 
had  any  experience  along  this  line,  when  the  exact 
amount  of  chemicals  and  cubic  space  are  known.  In 
our  next  and  concluding  paper  of  this  series  we  will 
consider  the  use  of  this  gas  in  various  inclosures  for 
the  destruction  of  Insects  and  vermin. 

Maryland  Exp.  Station.  [prof.]  w.  g.  Johnson. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  was  a  lively  debate  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  over 
the  best  methods  of  fighting  the  San  Jos6  scale.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  last  week  took  a  vote  of  many  influential 
members  of  the  Society,  and  found  that  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  favored  a  law  compelling  the  fumigation  of 
nursery  stock.  Some  nurserymen  and  others  opposed 
this  stoutly,  the  chief  argument  being  that  they  did 
not  consider  such  fumigation  necessary.  The  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  finally  passed: 

Resolved,  That  the  500  members  of  the  Western  New 
York  Society  now  assembled,  would  unite  In  urging  the 
Legislature  now  in  session  to  enact  such  laws  as  shall 
compel  inspection  and  treatment  or  destruction  of  all  in¬ 
fected  trees  and  to  compel  the  fumigation  of  all  nursery 
stock  raised  or  brought  into  the  State  or  offered  for  sale. 

Our  judgment  is  that  five  years  hence 
the  Society  will  realize  that  it  made  a 
mistake  in  not  strongly  demanding  a 
law  like  that  now  in  force  in  Maryland, 
which  makes  fumigation  compulsory. 
One  influential  member  of  the  Society, 
who  wrote  before  the  meeting  that  he 
did  not  consider  the  matter  serious 
enough  to  warrant  any  strict  laws,  now 
says  that  he  must  change  his  views.  He 
now  writes: 

Since  attending  the  Horticultural  Society 
meeting  at  Rochester,  and  talking  more 
fully  with  others,  I  think  it  is  becoming 
much  more  serious  than  I  had  previously 
judged,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it 
would  be  well  to  provide  that  all  nursery 
stock  subject  to  it  should  have  treatment 
before  sending  out,  that  will  destroy  any 
possible  San  Jos6  scale.  I  also  think  that 
provision  should  be  made  to  eradicate  it 
from  orchards  and  other  fruit  plantations 
where  it  exists. 

We  feel  sure  that  there  are  many  like 
this  man,  who,  when  they  realize  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  will  be  fully  in 
favor  of  restrictive  measures.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  attempt  to  scare  the  people, 
for  that  will  do  more  narm  than  good, 
but  the  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  realize  the  situation 
now,  and  face  it  like  grown-up  men.  The  nurserymen 
in  Maryland  all  say  that  the  law  compelling  fumiga¬ 
tion  has  been  helpful  to  them.  This  is  just  what  we 
should  expect,  for  a  certificate  of  inspection  is  by  all 
odds  the  best  present  guarantee  of  clean  stock.  At 
present  nurserymen  give  a  certificate  of  inspection — 
a  printed  circular,  stating  that  the  State  entomologist 
has  examined  some  trees  in  the  nursery.  To  show 
how  little  this  amounts  to,  it  was  stated  at  Rochester 
that  stock  had  been  received  which  was  alive  with 
the  scale,  although  in  a  package  bearing  the  inspec¬ 
tion  certificate.  We  feel  sure  that  well-informed  grow¬ 
ers  will  soon  settle  the  matter  by  refusing  to  buy 
Stock  that  has  not  been  fumigated. 
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MORE  REMARKS  ABOUT  WOODCHUCKS. 

I  have  found  that  a  very  successful  way  to  get  rid 
of  woodchucks  is  to  fill  their  holes  up  solid  with  earth, 
late  in  the  Fall,  after  they  close  up  for  the  Winter,  as 
we  never  see  one  out  here  after  September  20,  till 
about  March  20,  so  any  time  before  the  ground  freezes 
stop  their  holes  airtight,  while  they  are  in  the  dor¬ 
mant  state;  they  will  not  very  often  dig  out  again. 

I  have  tried  it  for  several  years,  and  I  have  never 
known  of  one  to  come  out,  although  one  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  claims  that  they  will,  but  I  think  it  must  be 
where  they  had  two  holes,  and  one  of  them  was  not 
stopped  up  tight.  r.  n.  w. 

W.  Corinth,  Vt. 

SULPHUR  DOES  IT. — My  experience  has  been  that 
not  many  woodchucks  can  be  killed  by  trap  or  gun. 
The  best  way  I  know  is  to  burn  sulphur  in  and  then 
stop  the  hole.  In  nearly  every  case  I  saw  no  sign 
of  a  woodchuck  afterward,  and  concluded  that  he 
must  be  dead  and  buried.  But  do  the  work  thor¬ 
oughly.  s.  F.  H. 

Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

BISULPHIDE  OF  CARBON.— In  reading  W.  A.  L.’s 
article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  13,  in  regard  to 
ground  hogs — the  most  useless  and  destructive  ene¬ 
mies  the  farmer  of  this  section  has  to  contend  with — 
I  wish  to  say  that  bisulphide  of  carbon,  if  properly 
used,  is  sure  death^  to  them.  My  father,  a  man  over 
80  years  of  age,  has,  the  past  season,  used  carbon  in 
more  than  100  burrows,  which  were  known  to  be  in¬ 
habited  by  from  one  to  six  of  the  pests.  After  being 
properly  treated,  I  have  never  known  a  colony  to  open 
up  again  excepting  an  occasional  one  opened  from 
the  outside  by  woodchucks  coming  from  neighboring 
fields. 

Our  friend  either  has  not  used  enough  of  the  car¬ 
bon,  or  has  not  properly  excluded  the  air.  The  rifle 
is  a  good  remedy,  but  I  consider  carbon  cheaper  and 
better.  From  my  own  observations,  I  wish  to  say 
that  they  are  very  destructive  to  young  trees,  destroy¬ 
ing  the  bark,  as  has  been  said,  but  instead  of  their 
claws  it  is  done  with  their  teeth,  as  I  have  often  seen 
them  biting  young  fruit  trees  near  the  ground.  For 
what  reason  I  do  not  know,  as  they  do  not  eat  the 
bark  as  rabbits  do.  o.  g.  w. 

Williamstown,  Mass. 

A  WOMAN’S  STRUGGLE. — I  was  both  interested  and 
amused  by  W.  A.  L.’s  article  on  ground  hogs  on  page 
17.  It  reminded  me  of  a  little  experience  of  my  own 
last  Summer.  A  small  part  of  my  two-acre  poultry 
farm  had  been  set  to  cabbages  for  Winter  poultry 
feed,  and  just  as  the  plants  had  started  in  for  a  fair 
growth,  considering  the  drought,  I  found,  on  a  visit 
one  afternoon,  a  reddish  yellow  animal  sitting  up  on 
its  hind  legs,  apparently  eating  the  tops  off  some 
weeds  at  the  farther  border  of  the  lot.  “Well,”  said 
I  to  myself,  “that’s  the  queerest-looking  little  yellow 
dog  I  ever  saw,”  for  32  years  of  city  life  had  not  made 
me  very  proficient  in  natural  history.  I  advanced 
slowly  towards  it,  and  it  went  on  quietly  eating  until, 
when  I  was  within  100  feet,  it  started  and  ran  across 
the  adjoining  pasture  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  On 
describing  my  visitor,  I  was  told  it  was  a  woodchuck. 

“But  what  do  woodchucks  eat?”  I  asked. 

Mr.  Ground  Hog  answered  that  question  himself 
within  24  hours,  for  my  next  visit  to  the  lot  showed 
about  100  of  my  cabbage  plants  eaten  off  nearly  even 
with  the  ground.  Now,  to  the  average  farmer,  it 
might  have  been  but  a  small  loss,  but  to  a  woman 
unused  to  country  work  it  represented  a  pretty  good 
amount  of  backache  and  weariness  setting  out  those 
cabbages  and  carrying  water  ever  600  feet  every  day 
to  start  them  in  that  severe  drought.  I  had  no  idea 
of  giving  my  labor  to  furnish  food  for  woodchucks, 
so  I  took  all  the  strychnine  I  had  bought  to  kill  rats, 
and  sprinkled  it  on  the  lower  leaves,  carefully  avoid¬ 
ing  the  centers  of  the  plants  which  might  close  up 
with  the  deadly  drug  in  them,  and  later  cause  the 
death  of  some  of  my  beloved  White  Leghorns  or 
Light  Brahmas.  Evidently,  it  must  have  proved  a 
pleasant  relish  to  Mr.  Woodchuck  and  family,  for, 
though  a  large  share  of  those  leaves  were  eaten,  yet 
the  work  of  destruction  went  bravely  on  afterwards. 
Then  I  searched  the  adjacent  hillside  until  I  found 
a  burrow.  There  were  two  openings,  so  I  stopped  up 
one  and  into  the  other  I  thrust  a  can  of  lighted  paper 
saturated  with  kerosene  and  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  brimstone.  It  made  such  a  pungent  smoke  that 
I  was  heartily  glad  to  close  the  hole.  Very  small 
spirals  of  smoke  puffed  out  showing  that  it  was  do¬ 
ing  its  work  effectually.  For  two  days  my  cabbages 
were  undisturbed,  and  the  burrow  was  not  dug  out, 
but  the  third  morning  showed  my  ted  of  late  plants 
entirely  destroyed,  and  a  prolonged  search  revealed 
a  burrow  not  a  rod  away.  I  gave  this  one  a  vigor¬ 
ous  smoking-out  with  brimstone,  and  found  it  dug 
out  24  hours  later,  and  more  mischief  done.  As 
fast  as  they  had  been  eaten  off  I  had  reset  the  plants 


from  a  bed  in  my  garden,  nearer  the  house,  for  I  was 
determined  not  to  be  conquered  by  my  enemy,  but 
now  I  was  at  my  wits’  end,  and  consulted  an  old 
farmer  near  by. 

“Sprinkle  leaves  freely  with  Paris-green,”  was  his 
advice.  I  used  it  lavishly  on  the  lower  leaves  of  over 
100  plants,  and  that  was  the  last  I  knew  of  the  wood¬ 
chuck  pests  for  that  season.  My  hens  have  eaten 
nearly  all  those  cabbages  without  a  single  case  of 
mishap,  so  I  think  it  a  safe  remedy.  '  a.  j.  a. 

Hazardville,  Conn. 


AN  OLD  FARMER  AND  HIS  FARM. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  who  try  hard  to 
give  agriculture  a  black  eye.  One  is  the  man  who 
tells  a  big  story  and  makes  it  appear  that  it  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  make  a  fortune  on  the 
farm.  This  man  knows  better,  but  somehow  he  can’t 
get  down  to  facts  and  admit  that  there  is  any  shade 
to  his  glowing  pictures.  The  other  is  the  man  who, 
having  half  tried,  goes  about  saying  that  “farmin’ 
don’t  pay.”  The  farm  may  have  provided  him  with 
shelter,  food,  fuel  and  clothing  of  better  quality  than 
he  could  find  in  any  other  calling,  but  it  “don’t  pay,” 
and  he  takes  care  to  advertise  the  fact.  If  this  paper 
meet  the  eyes  of  any  of  this  class  of  people  we  desire 
them  to  stop  long  enough  to  read  this  letter  from  an 
old  farmer  in  Iowa.  We  have  had  his  letter  en¬ 
graved  just  as  it  came  to  us.  There’s  a  lesson  for 
you.  Like  a  good  story-teller,  he  keeps  the  interest 
up  to  the  end,  and  puts  the  best  meat  in  the  last  five 
words.  What  a  happy  world  this  would  be  if  more 
men  would  mind  their  own  business! 
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ANOTHER  OLD  FARMER.— Here  is  a  letter— this 
time  from  a  farmer  in  New  York  State,  which  may  be 
read  with  the  other: 

Mrs.  Smith  and  I  are  66  and  68  years  old.  We  have 
worked  prudently  all  our  lives;  32  years  on  our  farm, 
and  it  is  now  our  own.  We  had  three  children  born 
to  us,  and  lost  them  when  they  were  young.  Now, 
with  no  children  to  look  after  us,  or  we  after  them, 
we  have  sold  the  farm,  consoling  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  we  have  done  our  part  of  farm  work, 
and  we  believe  that  our  neighbors  will  bear  us  out  in 
saying  that  we  leave  the  farm  in  better  condition  than 
it  was  when  we  moved  on  to  it.  We  have  taken  The 


A  PAIR  OF  CHEESE  KNIVES.  Fig.  24. 


R.  N.-Y.  for  over  25  years,  and  by  looking  back  we 
believe  it  is  demonstrated  that  instead  of  its  being 
an  expense,  it  has  proved  a  profitable  investment. 
What  a  mine  of  information  we  have  received  in  those 
long  years!  Many  a  time  we  have  got  information 
from  its  columns  that  was  worth  many  times  the  price 
of  the  paper.  o.  h.  smith 


MAKING  SMALL  CHEESE  AT  HOME. 

Plain  and  Easy  Directions. 

Will  some  one  who  has  had  experience  give  me  plain 
directions  for  making  pressed  cheese  at  home?  I  have 
the  milk  from  three  cows.  Can  the  cheese  be  made  in 
cold  weather,  and  where  should  it  be  kept?  I  wish  to 
make  it  for  our  own  use.  e.  l.  c. 

Bunker  Hill,  Ill. 

THE  NEEDED  TOOLS. — The  utensils  necessary  to 
make  cheese  on  so  small  a  scale  are  a  tin  vat  or  tank, 
large  enough  to  hold  a  little  more  milk  than  is  used 
(it  is  more  convenient  if  this  vat  have  square  cor¬ 
ners);  two  knives  for  cutting  the  curd,  one  with  the 
blades  running  perpendicularly  and  the  other  with 
the  blades  running  horizontally  (.see  Fig.  24) ;  and  a 
siphon  of  some  kind  with  which  to  draw  off  the  whey. 
For  this  a  rubber  tube  of  about  one  inch  diameter, 
with  a  wire  strainer  fixed  on  one  end  to  prevent  the 


curd  from  passing  out,  might  be  used.  The  vat 
should  be  furnished  with  a  water  jacket,  much  the 
same  as  a  double  bailer,  so  that  the  milk  may  be 
heated  and  kept  warm.  The  heat  is  sometimes  sup¬ 
plied  by  means  of  a  large  lamp  or  an  oil  stove  placed 
under  the  water  vat.  It  will  not  do  to  apply  the  heat 
directly  to  the  milk  vat,  for  a  portion  of  the  milk 
would  then  be  cooked  while  other  portions  remained 
cold.  For  50  pounds  or  so  of  milk  two  large  pails 
could  be  used,  one  smaller  than  and  inside  the  other, 
the  heating  done  by  placing  them  on  the  cook  stove, 
though,  as  said  above,  a  square-cornered  vat  is  much 
more  convenient. 

HEATING  AND  TESTING.— The  first  step  in  the 
process  of  making  the  cheese  is  to  warm  the  milk 
gradually  up  to  82  degrees  and  stir  it  frequently  mean¬ 
time  to  prevent  the  cream’s  rising.  To  test  whether 
the  milk  is  ripe  enough  to  add  the  rennet,  add  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  rennet  to  a  teacupful  of  the  milk,  stir  it  in 
quickly  and  note  the  time  required  for  coagulation. 
If  the  milk  thickens  in  about  one  minute,  it  is  ripe 
enough  to  add  the  rennet.  If  coagulation  comes 
more  slowly,  then  wait  several  minutes  and  test  again. 
When  the  test  shows  that  the  milk  is  ripe  enough, 
add  the  rennet  extract  to  the  milk  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  teaspoonful  of  rennet  to  50  pounds  of  milk, 
but  mix  the  rennet  with  about  one-half  cupful  of  cold 
water  before  putting  into  the  milk.  Stir  in  quickly 
and  thoroughly  and  then  let  the  milk  stand  quietly 
until  the  curd  is  formed.  A  handy  form  of  rennet 
is  now  supplied  in  tablets. 

CUTTING  THE  CURD.— When  the  curd  is  firm 
enough  to  cleave  entirely  away  from  the  vat  by  press¬ 
ing  gently  with  the  fingers  it  is  ready  to  oe  cut.  The 
cutting  is  done  with  the  knives  mentioned  above. 
Cut  twice  at  right  angles  to  each  other  with  the  per¬ 
pendicular  knife  and  follow  once  with  the  horizontal 
knife.  During  all  this  time  the  temperature  of  the 
milk  should  be  Kept  at  82  or  84  aegrees.  As  soon  as 
the  cutting  is  done  apply  more  heat  gradually  until 
the  temperature  is  raised  to  98  degrees  and  mean¬ 
time  keep  the  curd  constantly  and  gently  stirred  to 
prevent  its  settling  to  the  bottom.  The  stirring  may 
be  done  with  a  small  wooden  rake,  such  as  the  four- 
year-old  makes  garden  with.  When  the  temperature 
has  reached  98  degrees  the  curd  is  allowed  to  settle  and 
rest  for  a  time.  A  clean  iron  is  heated  not  quite  hot 
enough  to  burn  the  curd,  a  little  of  which  is  pressed 
together  in  the  hand  and  touched  to  the  hot  iron.  If, 
on  pulling  the  curd  slowly  away  from  the  iron,  it 
draws  out  in  fine  threads  about  one-fourth  inch  long, 
the  whey  may  be  drawn  from  the  vat.  rl  his  is  done 
by  the  siphon  mentioned  above. 

STIRRING  AND  PRESSING. — After  the  whey  is  all 
drawn  off  the  curd  is  stirred  with  the  hands  until 
the  particles  are  dry  enough  so  they  will  not  unite. 
Some  means  must  be  provided  for  the  whey  to  drain 
away  from  the  curd  while  the  stirring  is  being  done. 
Then  add  salt  at  the  rate  of  1%  ounce  to  50  pounds 
of  milk;  that  is,  if  50  pounds  of  milk  were  used  in 
the  beginning,  put  1 V2  ounce  of  salt  in  the  curd 
from  that  milk.  Stir  the  salt  in  thoroughly  and  when 
all  is  dissolved  the  curd  is  ready  to  place  in  the  press. 
The  temperature  of  the  curd  should  not  fall  below  75 
degrees  up  to  this  time.  Leave  in  press  for  24  hours, 
then  place  in  a  room  which  can  be  Kept  at  a  uniform 
temperature  of  70  degrees.  After  remaining  there  for 
about  two  weeks  the  cheese  can  be  placed  in  a  cooler 
temperature,  say  60  to  65  degreer.  Turn  the  cheese 
every  day  during  the  curing  process  to  prevent  mold¬ 
ing  and  to  preserve  a  good  shape.  For  the  majority 
of  tastes  cheese  is  sufficiently  cured  when  a  month 
from  the  press. 

Cheese  can  be  made  in  cold  weather,  although  it  will 
be  seen  that  without  convenient  appliances  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  the  temperature  at  the  proper  point,  and 
this  is  absolutely  essential  in  succesful  cheesemaking. 
The  room  for  curing  should  not  be  too  dry  nor  too 
damp.  A  dry  cellar  will  do  nicely  if  warm  enough. 
Directions  for  making  cheese  appeared  in  The  R. 
N.  Y.  May  13,  1899,  on  page  366.  Those  directions 
were  for  Cheddar  cheese  and  the  reasons  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  operations  were  given  to  a  slight  extent.  The 
cheese  here  described  is  what  is  known  as  stirred 
curd.  The  process  requires  less  machinery,  and  turns 
out  a  product  which  is  preferred  by  many  to  the 
Cheddar,  because  it  is  softer  and  milder.  l.  a. 


Save  the  Birds. — W.  F.  Allen,  the  strawberry  grower 
of  Maryland,  told  us  recently  that  he  never  permitted  a 
bird  of  any  kind  to  be  shot  on  his  farm.  At  the  time  he 
spoke,  his  yard  was  well  filled  with  English  sparrows, 
which  are  well  known  to  be  a  nuisance.  Mr.  Allen  said 
that  he  would  not  except  even  the  English  sparrows,  al¬ 
though  at  times  they  became  so  troublesome  that  he 
shot  a  few  of  them  himself.  He  says  that  the  birds  do 
destroy  a  small  quantity  of  fruit,  but  there  are  more  in¬ 
sects  than  fruit,  and  the  birds  make  most  of  their  dinner 
out  of  insects.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  if  thousands  of 
other  farmers  would  adopt  this  same  plan,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  prohibit  the  killing  of  any  bird  on  the  farm. 
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WANTED!  A  BLIGHT-PROOF  PEAR. 

As  I  see  it  the  '•ase  stands  about  this  way  here: 
It  is  probably  impossible  to  find  among  any  types  of 
pears  with  which  we  are  now  acquainted  any  variety 
that  will  be  entirely  free  from  blight  in  all  soils  and 
seasons.  The  most  which  we  hope  for  .s  to  find  large 
and  good  varieties  that  are  practically  free,  or  as 
much  so  as  the  average  apple.  But  few  varieties,  if 
any,  of  the  apple,  are  entirely  blight-resisting  here — 
an  occasional  twig,  especially  during  the  blooming 
period,  will  succumb  to  the  scourge  when  conditions 
favor  the  disease.  Yet,  excep  ing  the  Russians  and 
a  few  other  varieties,  it  is  not  a  very  serious  trouble 
with  apples  here.  True,  I  can  name  many  good  va¬ 
rieties,  as  Belmont,  Lowell,  Chenango,  etc.,  that  fall 
before  the  disease,  but  there  is  a  long  list  that  is 
fairly  free.  Root  aphis,  or,  as  the  New  Zealanders 
call  it,  “American  blight,”  is  a  far  more  serious  thing 
in  this  locality. 

Probably  a  dozen  varieties  of  pears  m^y  now  be 
named  which  arc  as  blight-resisting  as  the  apple, 
but  the  trouble  now  is  to  add  size  and  quality.  I  see 
no  reason  why  a  large  and  good  pear  may  not  be 
found  that  will  be  as  healthy  as  the  smaller  and  in¬ 
ferior  ones.  It  is  not  certain,  because  a  single  seed¬ 
ling  has  remained  sound  to  a  good  old  age,  that  all 
its  children,  by  either  graftage  or  seedage,  will  in¬ 
herit  immunity  to  disease.  I  once  thought  differently. 
Perhaps  the  blight  germs  did  not  exist  in  the  locality 
where  the  original  tree  grew;  perhaps  methods  of 
propagation  influence;  perhaps  the  soil.  It  was  held 
by  the  horticultural  representative  from  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Champaign,  at  the  late  meeting  of 
our  State  Society,  that,  although  possible,  it  was  not 
probable  that  anything  could  be  added  to  the  soil 
which  would  affect  blight.  I  hope,  and  really  think, 
that  he  may  be  mistaken.  Yet  I  have  no  positive 
proof. 

Here  I  wish  to  ask  a  question.  Do  the  germs  of 
blight  ever  penetrate  the  ground  and  attack  the  roots? 
A  root  may  be  broken  by  the  plow;  can  the  disease 
enter  here?  Suckers  spring  up  around  a  tree  and 
blight;  can  the  disease  be  conveyed  by  these  suckers 
to  the  roots  of  the  main  tree,  killing  it  bexore  the  top 
is  seriously  stricken?  -I  have  seen  top-blighted  trees 
that  were  sound  at  the  root,  sprouting  at  the  ground 
and  growing  for  years,  and  I  have  seen  trees  where 
all  roots  died,  seemingly  from  blight,  and  yet  the  top 
was  comparatively  sound,  or,  at  least,  not  discolored, 
as  is  usual  in  blight. 

Some  day,  let  us  hope,  some  one  will  supplement 
Prof.  Burrill’s  discovery  of  the  cause  of  blight  with  a 
practical  cure.  Then  a  long,  tiresome  and  very  ex¬ 
pensive  chase  w*.i  be  over,  and  we  here,  in  the  land  of 
corn,  cattle  and  hogs,  can  derive  some  benefit  from 
the  labors  of  such  men  as  Van  Mons  and  others,  who 
have  brought  exquisite  flavor  out  of  original  astrin- 
gency.  -  b.  b. 

Sangamon  County,  Ill. 


GOOD  WOOD  FOR  FUEL 

Christmas  Day  ushered  in  a  genuine  slice  of  old 
Winter — the  mercury,  for  several  days  now,  having 
made  many  close  thrusts  at  the  zero  mark.  Such 
weather  is  calculated  to  make  one  thoughtful  as  to 
the  fuel  supply.  Where  coal  is  used,  the  only  question 
is  that  of  stocking  the  coal  bins  when  the  roads  are 
good  and  the  purse  in  a  healthful  condition.  But 
where  wood  is  burned,  as  it  is  upon  thousands  of 
farms,  the  subject  becomes  more  varied,  if  not  in¬ 
teresting,  and  is  one  with  several  well-developed 
“handles”  on  it.  The  man  who  forces  his  better  half 
to  cook  with  green, soggy,  snow-covered  wood  that 
“hisses”  the  fire  clear  out  of  the  range  ought,  himself, 
to  be  hissed  out  of  decent  society.  Green  wood,  it  is 
true,  is  more  suitable  for  the  modern  heating  stove, 
in  that  it  lasts  longer  and  produces  an  intensely  hot 
bed  of  coals  that  gives  a  more  even  degree  of  heat 
than  very  dry  material,  but  it  should  be  cut  in  ample 
abundance  and  stored  in  a  dry  place  convenient  to 
the  dwelling.  With  a  good,  keen  cross-cut  saw  and 
a  couple  of  axes,  two  men  can  get  an  immense 
amount  of  first-class  fuel  in  shape  for  the  heater  in 
two  or  three  days.  These  tools  contain,  in  available 
form,  the  “handles”  to  the  question  above  referred  to. 
Wood  for  the  cooking  range,  however,  should  be 
thoroughly  seasoned  and  dry,  so  that  the  degree  of 
heat  may  readily  be  controlled  by  the  engineer  of  the 
“grubbing  department.” 

At  Dale  View  we  use  wood  exclusively,  both  for 
cooking  and  heating  purposes;  and  we  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  keeping  at  least  one  year  ahead  in  our  stove- 
wood  supply.  This  Winter  we  burned,  for  a  time, 
wood  that  has  been  prepared  two  years;  but  we  find 
that  wood  cut  one  year  makes  a  more  substantial  fire 
than  that  which  has  been  two  seasons  in.  the  “rick” 
— the  latter  becoming  so  dry  and  light  that  it  is  not 
so  durable.  I  have  found  very  few  farmers  who  cared 


to  discuss  two-year-old  stove-wood.  In  fact,  there  are 
too  many  of  them  who,  in  order  comfortably  to  dis¬ 
cuss  any  question,  in  cold  weather,  must  first  repair 
to  the  woodyard  and  chop  a  "few  sticks”  of  wood. 
We  do  not  burn  wood  from  necessity,  but  from  choice. 
We  have  coal  mines  within  two  miles  of  our  place. 
With  a  good,  large,  heating  stove  we  can  burn  large 
chunks  of  wood,  and  their  crackling,  glowing,  clean¬ 
liness  and  good  cheer  go  far  in  making  the  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  Winter  days  the  most  enjoyable  of  the 
year.  r.  h.  ballou. 

Licking  Co..  Ohio. 

CUL  TURE  OF  PEACH  ORCHARDS  CRITICISED 

On  page  3  is  an  article  on  the  Cultivation  of  Peach 
Orchards,  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  of  Illinois,  which  I  think 
is  incorrect  teaching.  To  allow  the  rye  to  grow  till 
June  to  the  height  of  a  man’s  shoulder  is,  I  consider, 
about  the  worst  possible  treatment  for  any  kind  of  an 
orchard  except,  perhaps,  a  dead  one.  Granted  that 
water  is  an  important  factor  in  fruit  production,  why 
is  it  recommended  that  we  allow  10,000,000  living 
pumps  in  our  orchard  to  work  continually  from  April 
to  July,  then  laboriously  turn  under  with  a  shallow 
furrow,  a  mass  of  material  composed  largely  of  wood- 
fiber?  In  fact,  good  raw  material  for  a  straw-hat 
factory. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  plow  in  that  crop  in 
April,  and  then  go  over  the  orchard  every  Monday 
forenoon  with  a  good  scratching  instrument,  till  some 
time  in  July?  Again,  we  are  advised  to  grow  cow 
peas  to  make  and  keep  the  ground  in  “a  loose  and 
mellow  condition,”  while  in  another  place  the  author 
cautions  us  not  to  make  our  orchards  a  little  more 
loose  and  mellow  (by  tillage)  for  fear  of  exposing 
the  roots  by  the  washing  of  the  soil!  I  believe  in  the 


A  GOOD  RED  POLLED  COW.  Fig.  25.  See  Page  78. 

principle  that  a  loose  and  mellow  soil  is  good,  but 
that  a  looser  and  mellower  one  is  better. 

Rhode  Island.  nathan  l.  c.  moore. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  must  remember  that  Rhode  Island  is 
a  long  way  from  Illinois. 


THE  TWO-STORY  HENHOUSE. 

Please  give  me  advice  In  regard  to  a  double-story  hen¬ 
house.  I  find  the  roof  to  be  the  most  expensive  part,  no 
matter  what  the  covering,  and  the  more  hens  I  can  crowd 
under  the  same  roof  the  less  expense  of  housing  them. 

S.  Sandisfleld,  Mass.  h.  j. 

In  building  a  poultry  house,  the  principal  points  to 
be  kept  in  mind  are  economy  in  building,  conveni¬ 
ence  for  the  attendant,  and  arranging  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  fowls,  as  an  unhealthy  or  un¬ 
comfortable  fowl  is  an  unprofitable  one.  Do  not 
lose  sight  of  the  other  essentials  in  the  attempt  to 
economize.  There  are  365  days  in  each  year  that  the 
fowls’  wants  are  to  be  looked  after,  and  every  few 
steps  or  few  minutes’  time,  that  can  be  saved  when 
feeding,  watering,  cleaning,  gathering  eg^s,  etc.,  will 
go  a  long  way  towards  paying  the  extra  first  cost  of 
a  convenient  building.  If  the  fowls  ar„  not  satisfied 
with  the  plan  of  the  house,  they  will  get  their  revenge 
by  refusing  to  pay  for  it. 

The  greatest  disadvantage,  so  far  as  the  occupants 
are  concerned,  of  a  two-story  henhouse,  would  be 
lack  of  yard  room;  otherwise  they  would  probably 
be  as  well  contented  with  their  apartments  above  as 
though  they  got  in  on  the  ground  floor.  They  could 
be  confined  to  their  rooms  all  right  in  Winter,  but 
confinement  in  Summer  would,  most  likely,  prove  a 
failure.  In  this  respect  the  two-story  house  built  on 
a  steep  hillside,  as  in  Biddyville,  The  R.  N.-Y.,  De¬ 
cember  30,  1899,  would  come  in  all  right,  but  even 
here  the  busy  man  will  probably  pronounce  it  a  fail¬ 
ure  after  a  few  months’  running  up  and  down  steps 
several  times  each  day,  for  feeding,  watering,  clean¬ 
ing,  gathering  eggs,  opening  and  closin^  windows, 
etc.  The  two-story  poultry  house  appears  to  me 
much  like  some  old  houses  I  have  seen,  with  the  floor 
of  each  room  a  few  steps  above  or  below  each  ad¬ 
joining  room,  so  one  is  continually  tramping  up  or 
down  steps  in  going  from  one  room  to  i  lother.  We 
notice  that  people  living  in  such  houses,  who  are 


about  to  move,  will  be  careful  that  their  new  home 
has  all  the  floors  of  each  story  on  a  level,  no  matter 
what  other  defects  it  may  have.  I  think  that  it  will 
be  the  same  way  with  the  two-story  henhouse;  the 
person  already  having  one  will  be  pretty  sure  not  to 
build  another,  and  before  the  steps  are  entirely  worn 
out,  he  will  probably  conclude  that  he  needs  the  upper 
story  of  the  one  already  built  for  a  store  room,  or 
something  that  does  not  require  so  much  running  up 
and  down  as  when  the  hens  were  kept  there. 

My  only  experience  with  a  two-story  poultry  house 
is  a  combination  of  chicks  and  pigeons.  My  brood¬ 
ing  house,  which  is  100  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide,  is 
two  stories  high,  the  young  chickens  occupying  the 
lower  floor,  with  pigeons  above.  This  arrangement 
has  proved  satisfactory,  as  the  pigeons  come  to  the 
ground  for  their  feed,  water,  etc.,  and  we  seldom  have 
occasion  to  go  aloft  except  once  each  week  to  get  the 
squabs  for  market.  By  the  way,  I  find  the  upper 
story  much  more  profitable  than  the  lower,  when  the 
amount  of  labor  required  for  each  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  J.  E.  STEVENSON. 


ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

LATE  GRAI<  j/ING. — In  your  issue  of  January  20 
Prof.  Van  Deman,  in  his  fruit  notes,  replying  to  B. 
G.’s  inquiries  about  grafting  plums  and  cherries,  says 
that  they  should  be  grafted  early.  I  would  suggest 
that  B.  G.  try  late  grafting  in  part.  Some  time  ago 
there  was  much  said  in  The  R.  N.-Y.about  grafting  nut 
trees,  and  the  best  results  were  said  to  be  obtained 
when  the  grafting  was  done  late  in  the  season,  after 
growth  had  commenced.  I  had  not  been  successful 
in  grafting  Japan  plums.  The  thought  occurred  to 
me  that  some  fruits  bear  some  likeness  to  nuts.  The 
almond  and  peach  are  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
same  stock.  Last  season  I  tried,  upon  this  sugges¬ 
tion,  grafting  the  Japan  plum  at  varying  dates.  My 
experience  was  that  the  latest-set  scions  did  best, 
and  they  were  set  about  June  15.  Of  course,  the 
scions  were  kept  dormant.  As  I  have  made  but  one 
trial  in  this  line,  I  should  hesitate  to  advise  one  to 
try  it  extensively,  but  I  believe  it  worth  experiment. 

I  have  had  best  success  in  grafting  apple  and  pear 
after  growth  commenced  in  Spring.  m.  morse. 

Massachusetts. 

REFRIGERATOR  CARS. — At  tne  last  meeting  of 
the  Peninsula  Horticultural  Society  at  Salisbury,  Md., 
Mr.  J.  A.  Davis  gave  a  brief  talk  on  shipping  fruit 
in  refrigerator  cars.  He  made  a  point  that  ice  will 
not  resurrect  the  dead,  and  a  refrigerator  car  cannot 
carry  poor  berries  in  good  condition  to  market.  The 
chief  value  of  refrigeration  is  that  it  maintains  the 
quality  of  fruit  during  shipment.  But  this  quality 
must  be  high-class  before  the  fruit  is  put  into  the 
car.  Mr.  Davis  says  that  some  people  try  to  econ¬ 
omize  by  packing  too  many  crates  in  the  car,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  price  per  quart  to  half  a  cent.  He 
says  that  this  does  not  pay,  because  when  the  fruit 
is  crowded  in  this  way  the  ice  will  melt  quicker  and 
not  carry  the  fruit  so  well.  Mr.  Davis  at  one  time 
packed  152  48-quart  crates  in  a  car,  and  not  one  of 
them  sold  for  less  than  13  cents  per  quart.  They  were 
picked  right,  packed  right,  shipped  right.  Another 
grower  packed  252  48-quart  crates  in  a  car;  too  much 
of  the  ice  melted,  and  the  fruit  arrived  in  poor  con¬ 
dition.  Mr.  Davis’s  advice  is  to  strip  the  car  with 
1%-inch  strips,  so  as  to  afford  ventilation,  and  let 
the  air  pass  through.  Last  season  he  sold  127,000 
quarts,  and,  after  paying  two  cents  for  picking,  there 
was  not  a  crate  but  what  brought  back  profitable  re¬ 
turns.  Mr.  Davis  says  that  he  would  also  use  re¬ 
frigerator  cars  for  shipping  Lucretia  dewberries. 

FERTILITY  GIVEN  AWAY. — Mr.  Orlando  Harri¬ 
son,  of  the  nursery  firm  of  Berlin,  Md.,  recently  told 
us  of  a  novel  plan  for  growing  peach  pits.  The  Har¬ 
risons  produce  millions  of  peach  trees,  and  of  course 
plant  large  quantities  of  pits.  The  usual  plan  has 
been  to  wait  until  late  in  the  Fall  before  planting. 
Last  year,  however,  they  planted  in  August.  Fur¬ 
rows  were  made  as  usual,  and  the  peach  pits  dropped 
in  the  furrows;  then  a  quantity  of  fertilizer  was 
scattered,  and  cow  pea  seeds  dropped  in  the  same  fur¬ 
row,  the  whole  thing  being  covered  as  usual.  The 
cow  peas  started  and  made  a  good  growth,  constant 
cultivation  being  given.  At  the  last  cultivation  Crim¬ 
son  clover  was  broadcast  over  the  whole  field,  and 
when  the  cow  peas  were  killed  by  frost  the  Crimson 
clover  kept  on  growing,  so  that  it  now  covers  the 
ground.  Thus  they  have  had  three  crops  in  the  same 
field.  They  were  able  to  plant  the  peach  pits  earlier 
than  before,  and  the  cow  peas  and  the  clover  will  add 
greatly  to  the  condition  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  In 
the  Spring  the  cow  pea  vines  that  stand  in  the  row 
will  be  crushed  down  and  broken  off  with  the  Acme, 
while  the  Crimson  clover  will  be  turned  under  with 
a  light  plow.  One  can  see  the  advantage  to  the  soil 
in  being  able  to  use  these  manurial  crops  in  this  way. 
Farmers  on  the  Peninsula,  with  their  long  seasons, 
are  certainly  blessed  in  their  ability  to  make  use  of 
these  two  great  crops  so  successfully. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  It  Is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALL  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


Three  Peach  Questions. 

1.  How  would  this  variety  of  peaches  suit 
a  Georgia  orchard:  Elberta,  Carman,  Tri¬ 
umph,  Matthews  and  Emma?  If  there  are 
any  better  sellers,  what  are  they  and  who 
raises  them?  2.  What  do  you  know  about 
the  North  Carolina  peach  Greensboro?  3. 
Do  you  think  that  Georgia  peaches  will 
ever  bring  profitable  prices  in  the  North, 
when  there  are  large  crops  in  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey?  a.  d. 

New  York. 

1.  The  five  varieties  of  the  peach  named 
form  a  very  good  list  for  Georgia.  Tri¬ 
umph,  which  is  the  earliest  of  them,  is 
perhaps  the  least  profitable  for  planting 
in  a  commercial  orchard  there,  for  it  is 
not  so  large  as  is  desirable.  Emma,  Mat¬ 
thews  and  Carman  are  new  kinds  that 
have  excellent  records  in  most  cases 
where  they  have  been  reported  upon.  At 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it 
would  perhaps  be  as  wise  to  plant  this 
list  in  Georgia  as  any  that  could  be 
named. 

2.  Greensboro  is  a  new  variety,  that  Is 
said  to  be  very  early,  and  of  good  or¬ 
chard  and  market  qualities. 

3.  The  peaches  of  Georgia  can  rarely 
come  into  competition  with  those  of 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  because  they 
will  be  out  of  the  way  before  the  latter 
are  ripe.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  may 
not  be  as  profitable  as  heretofore. 

Dwarf  Pears;  Kerosene  as  an  Insecticide. 

1.  I  wish  to  set  some  pear  trees  In  the 
Spring.  Shall  I  buy  dwarfs  or  standards? 
Dwarfs,  with  me,  do  not  seem  to  grow  as 
I  would  like  to  see  them.  These  seem  In¬ 
clined  always  to  remain  very  dwarf.  I 
have  heard  somewhere  that  dwarfs  should 
be  set  deeper  than  standards,  so  that  new 
roots  may  start  higher  up  to  add  strength 
to  the  trees.  Perhaps,  if  this  is  true,  it 
explains  where  I  have  made  a  mistake.  2. 
Will  refined  kerosene  oil,  such  as  we  burn 
In  our  lamps,  If  put  on  fruit  trees  with  a 
brush  during  the  Winter,  injure  the  tree, 
or  prove  a  blessing  to  it?  a.  s. 

Factoryville,  Pa. 

1.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  plant 
dwarf  pear  trees  so  deep  that  the  pear 
wood,  which  is  above  the  quince  root,  of 
course,  may  come  in  contact  with  the 
soil  and  send  out  pear  roots.  This  plan 
will  greatly  prolong  the  life  of  the  pear 
trees,  and  increase  their  vigor.  So 
planted  they  are  usually  as  good  as 
standards  for  a  long  term  of  years. 

2.  The  use  of  both  crude  and  refined 
petroleum  upon  fruit  trees  is  now  under 
test  by  experts  and  others  to  determine 
how  effective  it  may  prove  in  killing  the 
San  Josd  scale,  Pear  psylla  and  other 
insects  that  are  hard  to  destroy;  and 
also,  to  determine  whether  oils  will  hurt 
the  trees.  Refined  kerosene  (petroleum), 
has  injured  them  in  several  cases,  but 
how  severely,  on  what  kind  of  trees  and 
at  what  seasons  the  injury  is  most  severe, 
is  not  yet  fully  determined.  Crude 
petroleum  is  now  thought  by  tome  to  be 
less  dangerous,  or  possibly  entirely  safe 
to  use,  but  this  matter  needs  further 
demonstration. 


Crops  Between  Strawberries. 

L.  J.  C.,  Memphis,  N.  T.—I  would  like  to  set 
a  new  piece  of  land  to  strawberries  In  the 
Spring,  and  would  like  to  raise  something 
on  the  ground  with  them.  My  land  is  too 
stony  for  onions,  etc.,  so  it  would  have  to 
be  a  crop  that  could  be  put  in  the  rows 
with  the  berries.  The  land  was  manured 
for  tomatoes  last  year,  but  the  hail  ruined 
the  crop.  So  nothing  was  taken  off. 
What  do  you  advise? 

Ans. — We  have  grown  cabbage,  peas 
and  early  sweet  corn  between  strawberry 
rows  with  fair  success.  On  Lon*  Island 
the  strawberry  plants  are  often  started 
in  the  corn  crop.  Some  small  early  va¬ 
riety  of  corn  is  grown,  and  wher:  it  is 
well  fed  and  tended  the  strawberries  get 
a  good  start. 

Prices  at  Canning  Factories. 

C.  C.  C.,  Dowagiac,  Mich.—  About  what 
prices  are  usually  paid  at  canning  facto¬ 
ries  for  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  beans,  peas, 
and  Hubbard  squash? 

Ans. — Prices  paid  by  canneries  for  the 
vegetables  named  above  vary  consider¬ 
ably  in  different  localities.  We  get  the 
following  quotations  from  a  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J.,  cannery,  which  is  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  its  products: 
Tomatoes  are  usually  bought  by  weight, 
and  are  contracted  for  in  advance  for 
from  $6  to  $7  per  ton;  beans,  30  to  50 
cents  per  bushel;  sweet  corn  is  only 
packed  in  special  localities,  the  grow¬ 
ers  are  paid  a  specified  price  per  dozen 
cans,  according  to  local  rates;  Hubbard 
squash  is  seldom  packed,  the  shells  are 
much  too  hard  for  economical  working. 
Boston  Marrow  squash  is  the  one  gen¬ 
erally  used.  The  price  is  about  $6  per 


ton.  Peas  are  usually  grown  by  the 
packers,  and  handled  by  machinery,  as 
picking  and  shelling  by  hand  costs  too 
much.  Prices  are  naturally  higher  near 
good  markets  than  in  the  South  and 
distant  places,  where  there  is  no  out¬ 
let. 

A  Manurial  Spring  Crop. 

O.  H.  E.,  Chittenango,  N.  Y.—I  wish  to  sow 
something  for  a  manurial  crop  in  the 
Spring,  to  seed  in  early  August  to  Red- 
top  and  Timothy.  What  would  you  advise; 
would  Crimson  clover  do? 

Ans. — Crimson  clover  would  never  an¬ 
swer  for  this  purpose.  We  have  repeat¬ 
edly  said  that  it  is  not  a  crop  for  Spring 
sowing.  It  is  only  valuable  as  a  catch 
crop  during  the  Winter,  between  two 
other  farm  crops.  You  will  make  a  great 
mistake  if  you  sow  it  in  Spring.  The 
most  effective  crop  we  can  think  of  is 
the  southern  cow  pea.  Don’t  sow  this 
before  corn-planting  time.  June  1  would 
be  better.  With  75  days  for  growth  it 
will  give  you  a  large  manurial  crop  for 
turning  under.  If  you  cannot  obtain  the 
southern  cow  pea,  the  ordinary  field 
bean,  broadcast,  and  covered  with  har¬ 
row  and  roller,  will  give  you  a  good 
manurial  crop. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Fish  Refuse. 

C.  L.,  Meaford,  Ont.— What  shall  I  put  with 
unleached  nard-wood  ashes  and  fish  refuse 
to  make  a  complete  fertilizer?  It  is  put 
together,  and  the  ashes  eat  the  fish  en¬ 
tirely  after  turning  it  over  two  or  three 
times. 

Ans. — Do  not  put  the  unleached  ashes 
with  the  fish  refuse  at  all.  These  ashes 
contain  lime.  As  we  have  often  explain¬ 
ed,  lime  acts  on  hen  manure,  fish  re¬ 
fuse  and  similar  substances  so  as  to  set 
free  the  ammonia — the  most  valuable 
part  of  them.  We  would  keep  the  wood 
ashes  separate.  Mix  the  fish  refuse  with 
manure,  muck,  sods  or  black  soil. 
If  you  can  get  land  plaster  mix  it  with 
the  fish  refuse,  but  use  your  wood  ashes 
separately.  We  use  potash  salts  and  dis¬ 
solved  phosphate  rock  with  the  manure, 
and  they  may  be  mixed  in  the  compost. 


Dean  Swift,  in  “  Gulliver’s  Travels,” 
said  that — 

"  Whoever  could  make  ftoo  ears  of 
corn ,  or  ftoo  blades  of  grass,  to 
grow)  upon  a  spot  of  ground 
wohere  only  one  grelv  before, 
%ould  deserve  better  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  do  more  essential  ser¬ 
vice  to  his  country  than  the 
wohole  race  of  politicians  put 
together. " 

If  you  intend  to  sow  any  seeds  at  all 
in  1900,  let  us  send  you  a  catalogue  of 

"  Seeds  that  Groiv/r 

You  want  the  best,  that  is  Burpee’S. 

Send  your  address  for  a  catalogue  to 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &.  Co.,  Philada. 

and  so  sow  the  seeds  of  a 

" Happy  ch(ew  Year." 


IF  YOU  PLANT 

THE  RIGHT  SEEDS’ 

-My  new  Seed  Book  tells  all  about  the  best  vari-  ’ 
eties  of  ONIONS  and  everything 
ox  interest  in  Seeds;  how  to  grow  them 

FOR  PROFIT,  ETC. 

Mention 


Write 
to-day 

and  will 


send  you  a  Sample 


this  paper 
package  of  my 


ueu,  ...  .  .’uu  *»  sample  l- - _ _ , 

N?^f,WAMPUM  ONION— best  on  eartli, 
together  with  my  Beautiful  and  Instructive 
SEED  AND  PLANT  BOOK. 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE. 

Rockford  Seed  Farms, 

Box  645  Rockford,  III. 


s-Au-rf  KLtany  Mumirai  new i 

Or  ginated  and  introduced  by 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman,  Box  42,  FIFIELD,  MICE 

Largest  grower  of  Seed  Potatoes  in  America. 
l>ewey  is  the  most  wonderful  New'  Potato, 
merits  are  fully  described  in  Hammond’#  1900  Catalogue,  i 
for  the  asking.  Address  as  above.  Write  to-day.  20  othei 
rieties  of  potatoes.  Also  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 


are 


When  they  help  in  the 
growing  of  Johnson  <fe 
Stokes  aeeils.  There’s 
pleasure  in  the  sowing, 
pleasure  in  the  growing, 
pleasure  in  the  reaping. 
Our  new  century 

Garden  and 
Farm  Manual 

shows  the  results  attained 
by  others— shows  what  you 
can  do.  No  exaggeration. 
Handsome  photographic  il¬ 
lustrations.  Yours  FREE 
fortlieasking.  Write  to-day. 

JOHNSON  A  STOKES, 

217  and  21  !>  Market  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


mnif, 


pmiimMHiiimiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiimiiiiiiiiifiifii 

MAULE’S  Seeds 

Lead  all,  as  thousands  of  successful  garden¬ 
ers  in  all  sectlonsof  the  country  can  nttest. 

If  you  want  the  finest  garden  you  have  ev¬ 
er  had,  you  must  plant  Maule’s  .Seeds. 

Our  Beautiful  New 

Catalogue  Free 

to  all  who  apply  for  It.  It  contains  every¬ 
thing  good,  old  or  new,  In  vegetable,  flower, 
and  farm  seeds,  summer  flowering  bulbs, 
etc...  etc.  It  has  hundreds  of  Illustrations, 
four  colored  plates,  practical  up-to-date  cul¬ 
tural  directions,  and  offers SOO  in  cash 
prizes.  Write  for  It  to-day.  Address 

WNI.  HENRY  MAIILE,  Philadelphia. 


-nuillllHnilllllllllliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiinimiiiniimminimiiiiMnn,; 


FERRYS 

seeds 


Thousands  of  garden¬ 
ers  depend  on  Ferry’s  Seeds 
every  year  and  never  suffer 
disappointment.  Cheap  substi¬ 
tutes  bring  loss,  not  paying  crops. 

It  pays  to  pay  a  little  more  for 
Ferry’s  8kkds.  Five  cents  per  paper 
everywhere,  and  always  worth  it. 
Always  the  Best.  1900Seed  Annual  free. 
0.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


43FLOWERS,30<t 

20  Pkts.  Seeds,  23  Bulbs 

Most  popular  varieties,  postpaid. 

1  pkt.  Mary  Semple  Aaters,4  colors, 

1  “  Alyssum,  Little  Gem.  [mixed. 

“  Beautiful  Hybrid  Begonias. 

“  Bouquet  Chrysanthemum. 

1  *■  Umbrella  Plant. 

1  “  Carnation  Marguerite. 

“  Double  Chinese  Pink. 

“  Heliotrope,  mixed. 

*'  Forget-me-not  Victoria. 

“  California  Golden  Bells. 

“  Petunia  Hybrid  Mixed. 

“  Phlox  Drummondii. 

“  Poppy,  New  Shirley. 

“  Sunshine  Pansy. 

"  California  Sweet  Peas. 

“  Lovely  Butterfly  Flower. 

**  Giant  Verbena,  mixed. 

“  Diamond  Flower. 

“  Washington  Weeping  Palm. 

"  Japan  Morning  Glory. 

23  BULBS-aViTafl?,’ 

“Scarlet  King”  and  Variegated) 

1  double  Tuberose;  SHybrid  Gladi¬ 
olus^  Butterfly  do. ;  4 Spanish  Iris; 

2  Tuberous  clmb’g  Wistaria;  10  lovely  m’x’d  Oxclis. 
NEW  FLORAL  GUIDE— 124  pages, 

FREE  with  every  order. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.  b0X4,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Seeds 

Pure,  Sure  to  Grow. 
Send  for  FINEST  Cata¬ 
logue  F  K  EE.  Large 
packets  2  cents.  Mar¬ 
ket  Gardeners  ask  for 
Wholesale  Price  Lint. 
ALNEER  BROS., 
No.  27  A  151k,  ROCKFORD, ILL. 

HOLMES’  SEEDS. 

The  Meat,  None  Better,  and  They  Grow. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free !  Send  postal 
TO-DAY.  If  you  are  a  Market  Gardener. 
Send  for  my  Wholesale  List. 

HENRY  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 

76th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

is  now  ready  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

DRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


To  get  new 
customers  t  o 
test  my  Seeds, 
I  will  mail  my 
1  BOO  Cata¬ 
logue,  best 
have  ever  issued, 
and  filled  with 
more  bargains 
than  ever  aixl  a 
10c  Due  Rill 
good  for  1 0o 
worth  of 
Seeds  for  trial, 
absolutely  free* 


Over  20  varie¬ 
ties  shown  in 
colors.  #1100 
In  cash  prem¬ 
iums  offered. 
Don’  tgiveyour 
order  until  you  eee 
this  new  catalogue 
10  new  vegetables 
for  20c.  1 6  flowers 
and  52  bi  lbs.  30c. 
Pot  atoes,  1 2.00  and 
up  a  barrel.  Seed 
grain,  40c  and  up 
per  bn. 


All  t  he  beat  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Farm  Seeds,  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Ac.,  at  the  lowest  prices.  NINE  GREAT  NOVEl- 

Vl'frim'Td  $50  For  a  Name  For  Each. 

Many  other  novelties  offered,  including  GlnHontf,  the  great 
money  making  plant.  Y oil’ll  be  Mirprlaed  at  my  bargain 
offers.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal  for  catalogue  today.  It  18 
FKEE  to  all.  Tell  your  friends  to  send  too. 

F.  3.  MILLS,  Box  79,  Posehill,  Onondaga  Co.,  N  .  V. 


BEST  in  the  world  or 
ill  refund  money. 

lc  to  4c  per  pack’ge  &  lots  of 
EXTRAS  with  every  order. 

Dt  have  to  buy  fakb  collections  to 
iget  Catalogue.  Send  Yours  and  Neighbors 
•  address  for  largest  and  prettiest  Seed-Book. 

SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


PHILIPPS’  TESTED  SEEDS. 

We  reclean  Grass  and  Farm  Seeds;  also  carry 
in  store  a  complete  line  of  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Implements.  Write  for  Field 
Seed  Price  List;  also  1900  Seed  Catalogue 
Mailed  Free. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  <6  Implement  Co., 

115  117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


FOR  14  CENTS! 


We  wish  to  gain  this  j 


ear  200,000 
ence  oner 


new  customers,  and  h _ 

1  Pkg.  City  Garden  Beet,  10c 
I  Pkg. Earl's*  Emerald  Cucumberl6c 
“  La  Orosse  Market  Lettuce,  16c 


Strawberry  Melon, 

1:1  Day  Radish, 

Early  Ripe  Cabbage, 
Early  Dinner  Ouion, 
illifl 


16c 

10c 

luc 

10c 

16c 

JToo 


*  Brilliant  Flower  Seeds, 
Worth  91.00,  for  14  cent*. 

Above  10  Pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  wo  will 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our 
great  Catalog,  tel li  ng  all  about 
SALZER  S  MILLION  DOLLAR  POTATO 
upou  receipt  of  this  notice  A  14c. 
stamps.  We  invite  yourtrade,  and 
.jA  know  when  you  once  try  Salzer’s 
^secds  you  will  never  do  without. 
’9200  Prizes  on  Salzer’s  1POO— rar¬ 
est  earliest  Tomato  Giant  on  earth.  F:  141 

JOHN  A.  S1L7.EK  SEED  CO.,  I.A  CROSS E,  WI8. 


HIauav  O  n  Afl — Med.  and  mam.  Red.  Alsike, 
Uiuver  06611  Alfalfa,  Timothy  Seed.  CAN¬ 
ADA  Field  1'eas,  Cow  Peas,  Seed  Corn.  Huy  of 
the  Grower.  ELBERT  G.  PACKARD,  Station  B, 
Dover,  Del. 

Maine  Seed  Potatoes^si.^d';;*;; 

HKNltY  EL  WELL  &  CO..  310  Washington  Street, 
New  York.  Mention  this  paper. 

AM  MAYINP  a  8Peoialt,y  of  second-growth  Seed 
Mill  In  Mix  1 lev  Potatoes.  It  will  save  you  money 
to  buy  direct  from  farmer.  Will  be  glad  to  giro 
prices  and  references.  Address  ALFRED  A 
WHITTINGTON.  Marlon  Sta.,  Somerset  Co. ,  Md. 


^  CCn_ How  many  Potatoes  ?  Which  kinds  ?  Bar¬ 
er  ECU  rel  or  car  lots.  Seedsman's  best  varieties: 
Bovee,  Maule's’ Commercial,  Queen,  Ohio,  Raleigh, 
Carman,  Early  Clark.  Early  Harvest,  and  40  others. 
Spring  delivery.  SMITH'S  POTATO  FARM,  Box  E 
Manchester,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes  &  Early  Seeds. 


1  Marvels  of  the  20th  century. 
Catalogue  free.  The  George 
W.  P.  Jerrard  Co.,  Caribou,  Maine. 

Seed  Potatoes — Commercial,  Wonder¬ 
ful.  Bovee,  Peachblow,  Cobbler,  Trumoull,  lla’eigh 
and  others.  Sample  tuber,  6  cents. 

J.  W.  HARTMAN,  Sligo,  P*. 

Whiton’s  White  Mammoth  Potatoes 

yielded  52  bushels  more 
per  acre  at  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station 
than  Carman  No.  3. 
Write  for  catalogue  of 
CORN  and  Potatoes. 

W.  W.  WHITON, 
Box  3.  Wakeman,  O 


SEEDS 


At  Wholesale  Prices. 


We  raise  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Seed  Potatoes,  etc.,  and  sell 
them  direct  to  the  planter  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Catalogue 
Free.  Write  for  It  at  once.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  it. 

JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


JL,  FARM  and  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1900 

Up-to-date  in  every  particular.  Profusely  illustrated,  handsome 
colored  covers  and  full  of  valuable  information.  We  will  send  a 
copy  free  to  those  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

HENRY  A.  OREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  “Frost-Proof "  Peach. 

J.  C.  J.,  Elgin,  III.— Is  there  a  frost  proof 
peach  tree  that  will  stand  this  climate? 
Mine  were  all  killed  last  Winter,  also  my 
Japan  plums  and  dwarf  pears  and  grapes. 
My  neighbor  planted  500  peach  trees  last 
Fall,  which  were  represented  as  frost  proof. 
Was  he  taken  in? 

Ans. — No  peach  tree  can  be  be  consid¬ 
ered  reliably  hardy  in  localities  where 
Japan  plums,  grape  vines  and  dwarf 
pears  are  winterkilled.  Bokhara  No.  3 
and  Yenshi,  both  good  mid-season  free¬ 
stones,  are  regarded  as  considerably 
hardier  than  other  cultivated  varieties. 
Both  came  originally  from  northern 
China.  The  Chinese  Cling,  White  Heath 
and  others  of  the  type  are  undoubtedly 
hardier  in  the  tree  than  many  others, 
but  they  ripen  their  fruits  too  late  for 
success  in  the  North.  Your  neighbor  is 
doubtless  “taken  in”  as  far  as  the  “frost¬ 
proof”  guarantee  extends.  It  may  be 
long,  however,  before  his  trees  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  an  ordeal  so  severe  as  last 
Winter,  and  they  may  prove  quite  satis¬ 
factory. 

Feeding  Wheat  to  Poultry. 

D.  N.  C.,  Luray,  Fa.— Will  It  pay  to  feed 
wheat,  at  70  cents  per  bushel,  to  laying 
hens,  provided  conditions  are  favorable, 
and  eggs  average  12  cents  per  dozen? 
Will  cotton  chaff  be  any  advantage  to 
mix  with  shorts  for  chickens  as  a  hot 
mash,  as  I  can  buy  the  chaff  for  65  cents 
per  100  pounds,  and  shorts  for  85  cents 
per  100. 

Ans. — We  would  not  pay  70  cents  for 
wheat,  if  eggs  brought  only  12  cents  a 
dozen.  Corn  is  usually  much  cheaper, 
and  if  wheat  bran  and  meat  me-1  or  cut 
bone  can  be  fed  in  connection  with  it, 
me  corn  will  just  about  take  the  place 
of  wheat.  Necessity  has  forced  most 
poultry  men  to  realize  that  by  feeding 
meat  corn  can  be  made  to  take  the  place 
of  wheat.  We  shall  have  to  ask  some  of 
our  Southern  readers  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  about  cotton  chaff. 

Blighted  Potato  Seed. 

E.  A.  H.,  Windham,  N.  Y.— Will  you  en¬ 
lighten  me  as  to  an  authority  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  potato  crop  from  seed  from 
blighted  crop  will  be  certain  to  blight,  or 
more  likely  to  do  so  than  from  healthy 
seed? 

There  is  no  certainty  thaA  “seed”  from 
a  blighted  crop  of  potatoes  will  produce 
plants  that  blight,  provided  the  blight  is 
oneof  theearly  sorts.  With  the  late  blight 
it  may  be  that  the  fungus  is  within  the 
tuber,  and  will  spread  from  it  to  the 
plant.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  h  althy 
seed  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  any  in¬ 
oculation  from  the  tuber.  There  is  more 
danger  from  the  old  vines  than  from  the 
seed  piece,  and  the  former  when  blighted 
should  be  burned,  and  not  thrown  into 
the  refuse  heap  or  manure  pile. 

B.  D.  IIALSTED. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 

Cleaning  Out  Poison  Ivy. 

J.  /.,  Uightstown,  N.  J.— Can  you  tell  me 
a  good  safe  way  to  get  rid  of  Poison  ivy 
along  the  fences  of  my  ground?  Last 
Summer  I  tried  to  cut  it  down,  and  was 
blinded  for  two  days.  Do  you  think  L 
can  do  anything  in  the  Winter  or  early 
Spring  without  taking  the  poison? 

Ans. — The  irritating  poison  of  the 
three-fingered  ivy  (Rhus  toxicodendron,) 
is  not  very  active  during  Winter,  when 
the  plant  is  dormant,  yet  it  is  not  safe 
for  sensitive  persons  to  handle  cut  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  wood  with  bare  hands  at 
any  time.  With  the  protection  of  a  good 
pair  of  leather  gloves  the  vines  can  be 
torn  off  their  supports  and  grubbed  with 
comparative  safety  at  any  time  before 
growth  starts  in  the  Spring.  Some  ras¬ 
cally  persons  have  been  sending  plants 
of  our  common  poison  vine  to  Europe 
under  the  name  of  Ampelopsis  Hoggi, 
and  the  son  of  a  prominent  English  nur¬ 
seryman  was  dangerously  poisoned  while 
making  some  cuttings  of  the  supposed 
novelty. 

Seeding  a  Swamp  to  Grass. 

II.  L.  It.,  West  Cambridge,  N.  Y. — I  have  re¬ 
cently  come  In  possession  of  a  farm  that 
has  been  neglected,  until  there  are  nearly 
20  acres  of  sour  water-soaked  land  on  it. 
In  many  places  nothing  but  Sweet  flag  and 
ferns  grow.  I  am  told  that  40  years  ago 
it  was  one  of  the  best  meadows  in  this 
section.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  springy. 
I  have  gone  on  to  the  land  of  a  neighbor 
and  have  followed  up  and  thoroughly 
opened  the  entire  system  of  brooks  (there 
are  three  coming  from  different  ravines); 
plowed  about  one-third  of  the  swamp  last 
Fall.  I  have  thought  of  two  plans:  1, 
plow  the  remainder  in  the  Spring  and  work 
it  at  intervals  during  the  Summer  with  a 
spring-tooth  or  Cutaway  harrow,  and  in 
August  sow  one-half  bushel  each  Red-top 
and  Timothy,  and  apply  about  400  pounds  of 
fertilizer,  rich  in  nitrogen,  per  acre;  2,  try 
Geo.  M.  Clark’s  plan,  viz.,  thoroughly  work 
(without  plowing)  the  soil  with  a  Cutaway 
harrow  until  seeding  time,  then  seed  as 
stated  In  the  first  plan.  The  land  has  not 
sufficient  fall  to  drain  thoroughly  enough 
to  raise  cereal  crops,  and  I  wish  to  convert 
it  into  a  permanent  meadow. 

Ans. — You  will  see  from  Mr.  Clark’s 
report  last  week  that  on  old  land  he 
would  sow  oats  first,  and  after  they  are 
cut  for  fodder  work  up  the  ground  and 
sow  the  grass  seed.  This  plan  is  a  good 
one  to  follow,  but  we  do  not  think  that 
you  need  a  fertilizer  high  in  nitrogen 
on  such  soil.  We  would  use  more  potash 
and  phosphor.c  acid.  You  are  not  likely 
to  obtain  the  best  results  on  that  field 


until  you  lime  it.  Soil  of  that  character 
is  quite  sure  to  respond  to  lime.  It  is 
likely  to  be  sour  and  inert.  We  would, 
if  possible,  use  1,600  pounds  or  more  per 
acre  of  air-slaked  lime  when  sowing 
the  oats.  It  will  cost  more  to  follow 
Mr.  Clark’s  plan  than  to  sow  grass  seed 
with  the  oats,  but  you  will  obtain  a 
better  stand  of  grass  by  doing  so. 

Preparing  Rhubarb  for  Market. 

A.  n.,  Wading  River,  N.  Y.— I  built  a  rhu¬ 
barb  cellar  13x42  feet,  with  a  pitch  roof  of 
chestnut  poles,  on  top  of  which  I  put  six 
inches  of  coarse  manure.  This  was  done 
on  December  5,  and  the  stalks  have  already 
made  a  fine  growth.  How  should  the  rhu¬ 
barb  be  bunched,  and  if  bunched,  how 
many  pounds  to  the  bunch?  Can  The  R. 
N.-Y.  recommend  a  good  market?  What 
price  does  the  rhubarb  bring  in  the  market? 

Tie  three  stalks  in  a  bunch  around  the 
butts,  with  ordinary  buncoing  twine. 
Tie  large  and  small  together,  to  that  the 
bunches  shall,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
average  in  size.  If  stalks  are  too  small, 
put  in  four.  Tie  12  of  these  bunches  in 
a  bundle  at  butts  and  tops.  These  bun¬ 
dles  are  the  wholesale  packages,  and 
are  called  a  dozen,  meaning,  of  course,  a 
dozen  bunches,  but  36  stalks.  In  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  the  bundles  are  opened  and 
sold  by  the  bunch,  .a  i  market,  De¬ 
troit,  all  transactions  are  by  the  dozen, 
and  never  by  weight.  Some  other  mar¬ 
kets,  Boston,  for  instance,  would,  I 
think,  handle  by  weight;  but  experience 
will  guide  in  this  matter. 

There  ought  to  be  a  market  all  around 
you,  certainly  in  the  large  cities.  It  is 
shipped  from  Michigan  to  New  York, 
Boston  and  other  eastern  cities.  I  think 
the  fruit  and  commission  men  of  New 
York  City  would  handle  all  you  could 
furnish.  When  once  introduced  it  will 
sell.  Last  Winter,  prices  ruled  high  all 
through  the  season.  The  market  opened 
here  about  December  15,  at  75  cents  per 
dozen  to  the  gardeners,  and  by  the  time 
commissions  and  transportation  to  dis¬ 
tant  markets  were  added,  it  must  have 
tasted  very  strongly  of  money.  The  de¬ 
mand  exceeded  the  supply,  and  as  nearly 
as  I  can  estimate,  the  average  price  was 
upwards  of  50  cents  per  dozen  the  entire 
season.  j.  e.  mobse. 


“Keep  to  Your  Place  and 


Your  Place  will  Keep  You . 

— —  ■ 

Without  good  health  we  cannot  keep 
situations  nor  enjoy  life.  Most  troubles 
originate  in  impure  blood.  Hood's  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  makes  the  blood  rich  and  pure, 
and  thus  promotes  good  health,  which  will 
help  you  " keep  your  place." 


WANTED 

Every  person  who  Intends  setting  a 
Strawberry  plant  during  the  year 
1900  to 

Send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  for  my  new  Straw¬ 
berry  catalogue , 

which  Is  now  ready,  it  is  full  of  good 
things  in  the  Strawberry  line  and 

My  Prices  Are  Right. 

No  agents.  I  deal  directly  with 
growers. 

W.  F.  ALLEN, 

Box  44  Salisbury,  Md. 


450,000  TPFFS 

2<M>  vurleUel^lso  Grapes, Small  FruIU.etc.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price-list  free.  LKW1SKOKSCH,  Fredonla,  Ji.  ¥ 


Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Price  List  free. 
Cerranti,  Gooseberries  and  other  Small 
Fruit  Plants.  Extra  quality.  Warranted  true. 
T,  8.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FKEDONIA,  N.  Y. 


penny  pi  IUTQ  our  Specialty.  18th  Annual 
DCnil  I  lLHIl  I  0  Catalogue  Free.  Save  money 
by  buying  best  plants  at  our  low  prices.  Address 
SLAVMAKEK  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


Fruit  Growers,  Attention! 

We  have  a  new  Strawberry  of  great  merit.  Send  us 
your  name  and  address,  ana  we  will  mail  circular. 

C.  G.  VKLIK  &  SON,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants,  $2  per  1,000. 

Fruit  Trees  equally  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  A.  HYATT,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


100  ACRES 


in  Strawberry  Plants.  Wholesale 
List  free.  T.  C.  Ke vitt,  Passaic,  N  J . 


PLANTS, 


VINES,  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
best  varieties  for  Northern 
Planters.  Also  Seed  Corn  and 
potatoes.  For  anything  In  nursery  stock,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  consult  our  catalog,  sent  free. 

COE  &  CONVERSE,  Box  9,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls. 


Fertilizers  I/2  Price 

Nearly  all  the  Fertilizer  companies  are  In  a 
Trust,  which  means  higher  prices  and  poorer 
goods  for  the  farmer. 

WHY  NOT 

make  your  Fertilizers  at  home  with  Powell’s 
Prepared  Chemicals?  No  trouble.  More  than 
twenty  years’  unequaled  success.  Write  for 
pamphlet.  W.  S. POWELL  &.  CO., 
Dealer*  in  Nitrate  Soda,  Muriate  and  Sulphate 
Dotaah,  and  other  Agricultural  Chemicals, 
Baltimore,  Aid. 


Make  Money 

on  your  cabbages,  onions  and  early  beets. 
How  ?  Force  their  growth  with  appli¬ 
cations  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 9 

the  quickest  of  all  fertilizers.  Especially 
adapted  to  early  vegetables.  Produces 
size  and  quality  at  the  same  time.  Book, 
“Food  for  Plants,”  tells  how  and  why. 
Free  by  addressing  John  A.  Myers, 
12  O  John  St.,  New  York.  Nitrate  for 
sale  by  fertilizer  dealers  everywhere. 

Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers. 


JTHE 


MILLION  DOLLARS 


Most  talked  of  potato  on  earth  !  Our, 

Catalog  tellB— so  also  about  Sal- 
zer’s  Earliest  Six  Weeks’  Potato,  I 
Largest  farm  and  vegetable  seed 
growersin  U.8.  Potatoes,  *1.20  and  j 
upabbl.  Send  this --'tice and 5c. ( 

■temp  for  Big  Catalog.  Pl41 

I  JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  6-LA  CROSSEWIsf 


GRAVES 

Price-list  free. 


New  Early  Yellow  DC  Jl fill 
FREE  STONE  rbAUll 
W.  J.  Graves,  Originator,  Perry,  O. 


Al 


Strawberry  Pits.— New  York,  Sample,  Gladstone. 
List  February  1.  P.  SPEER,  Passaic,  N.J. 


^JOTASH  gives  color , 
flavor  and  firmness  to 

all  fruits.  No  good  fruit 
can  be  raised  without 
Potash. 

Fertilizers  containing  at  least 
8  to  io%  of  Potash  will  give 
best  results  on  all  fruits.  Write 
for  our  pamphlets,  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  farmer’s  library. 
They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nasiau  St.,  New  York. 


BURBANK 


PLUM  the  money-maker.  Free 
catalogue  andprice-listof  Fruitand 
Ornamental  Trees  Low  Prices. 
The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  B.  1605,  Dansville.N.Y 


Trees.  Trees.  Trees. 

From  one  tree  to  a  carload.  33  years’  experience. 
Specialties:  Kleller  Pears,  Peaches  and  York  Imperial 
Apples,  all  sizes.  Wood  view  Nurseries,  B.100,  Uriah,  l’a 


TREES 


at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
Pears,  $0  per  100;  Peach,  3c.  Cat.  Free 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


PEACH 


TREES  *15  per  1,000.  All  kinds  of 
stock  at  wholesale  prices. 

J.  TWOMEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


GLADSTONE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

$10  per  1,000  ;  3,000,  *25.  Circular  free. 

F.  F.  MEKCEKON,  -  Catawissa,  Pa. 


For  Spring  Planting 

The  reliable  now  EVERBEARING  PE ACH. 
Also,  the  ELBEKTA  and  other  choice  varieties. 
.JAPAN  PLUMS— all  the  most  approved  sorts.  Se¬ 
lect  assortment  small  Fruits.  Prices  for  above  very 
reasonable.  Address 

MILFORD  NURSERIES,  Milford,  Del. 


DON’T 


give  an  order  for  Nursery  Stock  again 


catalogue,  and  see  low  prices, 
etc.  Remember  it_  pays  to 
by  mail.  You  will 
rejoice  if  you 
Send  to  HALL’S  NURSERY, 


Bargains  by  mail, 
have  them  sent 

PLANT  THE  BEST 

Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


APPLE  GRAFTS 


Any  variety  made  on  order  until 
February  15.  Over  300  bark  and 
Standard  Varieties  of  Small  Fruits— plants  and 
vines.  R.  T.  SMITH,  Horticulturist,  Utica,  Mo. 


Landscape  Gardening 


Estimates  furnished  for  stock  planted 
on  your  grounds,  or  boxed,  and  on 
board  here.  Full  line  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants  and  Ornamental  Stock,  grown  by  us  here  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Consult  us 
by  letter  or  ask  us  to  call  and  see  you.  Our  1900  Spring  Catalogue  of  68  pages  and  75  illustra- 

request.  Address  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  I,  Orange  Co.  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


|T  H0LD5  UP  YOUR  HAT 

Don’t  you  remember  how  your  father  used 
to  test  his  grass  and  grain  in  this  way?  When 
it  held  up  the  hat  it  was  always  regarded  as 
being  a  satisfactory  and  profitable  “stand.” 

...THIS... 

BROME  GRASS 

Surpasses  Timothy  in  nutrition.  Outyields  Alfalfa. 
Yields  four  to  five  tons  per  acre.  One  sowing  lasts  12 
years.  Grows  well  in  light  soil,  or  wet  swampy  land. 
Has  no  equal  for  arid  regions.  Drouth  will  not  kill  it.  Ani¬ 
mals  enjoy  it  green  or  dry.  Gives  as  much  food  in  one  month 
as  Alfalfa  does  in  three.  Greatest  boon  ever-offered  asitthrives 
in  any  climate,  under  any  conditions  and  makes  productive  what 
would  otherwise  be  waste  land.  It  Is  doubtful  if  the  supply  of  seed 
this  year  will  meet  the  demand,  so  great  is  the  call  already  from  States 
where  hav  is  the  essential  crop.  Price:  (trade  A — 1  lb.,  30c;  3  lbs.,  85c,  prepaid. 
18  ]bs.  (enough  for  one  acre)  83.60;  100  lbs..  *18.00.  Send  for  mammoth  descriptive 
catalogue  with  treatise  on  cultivation  and  comparative  food  values  of  Brome 
Grass  and  Timothy.  Address,  L.  L.  MAY  &  CO.,  Seed  GfOWefS,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


:  FE RTI LIZE PS—1 prom  factory  to  farm  ♦ 


X 

: 

I 

♦ 


|WE  SELL  YOU  DIRECT.  NO  AGENT’S  PROFITS. 

NO  SALESMAN'S  EXPENSES. 

VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  GIVEN  FREE. 

For  premium  list,  prices,  samples  and  book,  write 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  HERR’S  ISLAND,  PITTSBURG, *PA. 


Other  People’s  Profits 

have  increased  25  to  50  per  cent,  when  they  began  to  spray  the  right  way — 

-^with  the  right  sprayer,  the  PEPPLER  AND  CLIMAX  SIX-ROW  SPRAYERS.  • 

They  will  do  as  much  for  you.  Read  how  they  spray  30  acres  a  day,  [ 
*»  how  they  save  the  poison,  increase  crops  one-half ,  pay  for  them-  ’, 
selves  in  one  season.  Catalogue  contains  spray  calendar, formulas,  etc.  Sent  free. 


sin  one  season,  catalogue  contains  spray  calendar,  formulas,  etc.  H 
I  also  manufacture  the  Improved  RiggsPlow  and  Riggs  Fnrrowers.  « 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  00,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.J. 

’rrmrm  rn  mimiimnMmiiMM,,  1 


IRON 

ACE 

CAIN 


Profit  on  row  grown  truck  in  quantities  depends  on  wasting  no  time 
[  over  its  cultivation.  The  IRON  AUG  Double  Wheel  Hoe  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  An  average  boy  with  an  Iron  Age  hoe  does  the 
work  of  several  men  with  hand  hoes.  High,  light  wheels 
of  steel,  combine,  strength,  ease  and  steadiness.  Frame 
is  of  tubing  with  malleable  castings;  high  arch 
permits  working  astride  20  inch  plants.  Can  be 
easily  changed  to  a  perfect  single  wheel  hoe.  Has 
set  of  four  Cultivator  Teeth,  Plows, 

Rakes  and  Side  Hoes. 

The  Iron  Age  Seed  Drill  Attach- 
mcnti  end  other  tools  can  be  purchased 

and  added  at  anv  time.  Fully  deacribed  in  rx  a  j  j  . 

the  Iron  Ajre  Book  for  1&00.  Free.  1 

BATKSA.N  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102,  Greuloeh,  N.  J. .  "  '* 
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;  Ruralisms 


Elm  Seeds. — Joseph  A.  Lewis,  Willi  - 
mantic,  Conn.,  calls  attention  to  an  er¬ 
ror  on  page  6,  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  elm  seeds.  It  was  stated  that  the 
seeds  are  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe  and 
stratified  in  moist  sand  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring,  which  would  result  in 
loss,  unless  the  seeds  were  buried  so 
deeply  that  germination  would  not  com¬ 
mence.  The  seeds  of  most  elms,  like 
those  of  the  Soft  maple,  will  grow  if 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  about  the  last  of 
May,  and  will  make  trees  a  foot  high,  in 
rich  mellow  ground  by  Fall.  The  seed 
of  the  Slippery  elm,  Ulmus  fulva,  how¬ 
ever,  usually  does  not  germinate  until 
the  second  year,  and  the  seeds  keep  best 
when  stratified,  Which  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  packing  them  in  layers  in  a 
box  of  moist  sand,  and  burying  the  box 
in  some  secure  place  where  it  will  not 
dry  out. 

Long-Keeping  Apple. — Your  item  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  6,  referring  to 
pictures  of  the  Nero,  Lankford  and  Stark 
apples  in  a  previous  number,  reminds 
me  that  I  had  trees  of  the  Nero,  Lank¬ 
ford  and  Lawver  apples  from  the  late 
Randolph  Peters,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
several  years  ago.  The  Nero,  which 
here  resembles  the  Stark  so  closely  that 
many  people  claim  that  the  two  are 
identical,  is  the  best-keeping  apple  in 
my  knowledge,  and  is  also  the  best 
apple,  when  long  kept,  that  I  know.  I 
have  kept  them  perfectly  sound  and  in 
very  fair  condition  until  two  years  old, 
simply  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  house 
cellar.  I  always  have  them  in  quantity 
all  through  the  Summer,  until  the  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent  is  ripe  in  August,  and 
they  remain  in  good  flavor  until  that 
time.  No  other  apple  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  will  do  that.  Many  will  re¬ 
main  sound,  but  they  are  not  good.  The 
Nero  is  good.  This  is  too  far  north  for 
the  Lankford,  and  much  too  far  north 
for  the  Lawver.  They  do  not  attain 
either  fair  size  or  good  flavor.  The 
Mammoth  Black  Twig,  which  in  Mis¬ 
souri  is  a  very  large,  fine  apple,  here 
grows  hardly  large  enough  to  be  mer¬ 
chantable,  and  is  not  much  better  in 
quality  than  the  Ben  Davis.  The  Smoke¬ 
house  is  the  best  apple  for  sauce  that  l 
raise.  h.  a.  k. 

Foxcroft,  Me. 

Various  Questions.— I  bought  a  packet 
of  potato  seeds  last  Spring,  sowed  in  a  box, 
and  set  out  six  good  plants.  The  first  plant 
dug  yielded  240  tubers,  second  60,  third  40, 
fourth  45,  fifth  35,  sixth  35.  Total  weight, 
six  plants,  21  pounds.  Who  can  beat  it? 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  Rocky 
Mountain  cherry  is  really  a  cherry,  or 
plum?  Is  It  of  any  value?  Where  can  I 
obtain  Japan  persimmons?  How  early  will 
Japan  walnut  bear?  Is  there  any  tame 
blackberry  equal  to  our  wild  running  black¬ 
berry  for  cooking  or  canning?  a.  a.  p. 

Ariel,  Wash. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  cherry  is  a  true 
native  cherry.  It  is  exceedingly  hardy 
and  productive,  but  the  cherries,  as 
grown  here,  are  entirely  worthless,  be¬ 
ing  insipid  and  unpleasant  in  flavor. 
The  dwarf  trees  are  very  subject  to 
twig  blight,  and  as  they  start  early  are 
very  likely  to  spread  the  infection 
among  neighboring  pear  and  apple  trees. 
It  is  quite  ornamental  when  in  bloom 
or  fruit,  but  is  an  unsafe  neighbor  to 
more  useful  trees.  Japan  persimmons 
can  be  obtained  from  nearly  all  the 
nurserymen  advertising  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y., 
especially  those  located  in  the  more 
southern  States.  The  Japan  walnut3 
begin  bearing  when  seven  or  eight  years 
old.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
quality  of  dew  berries  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  the  Rathbun  blackberry  is  of 
better  quality  than  our  eastern  dew¬ 
berries,  and,  it  may  safely  be  claimed, 
than  any  berry  of  its  own  class. 


HARDY  CLIMBING  SHRUBS. 

Part  III. 

Hedera  Canariensis,  the  true  ivy. 
— This  fine  old  evergreen  creeper  often 
suffers  from  exposure  to  the  sun  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  for  this  reason  is  best  planted 
on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  building. 
Its  growth  is  rather  slow,  but  it  attains 
great  proportions  in  time,  and  is  very 
long-lived.  The  persistence  with  which 
the  ever-present  European  sparrows 
seek  the  protection  of  an  ivy-covered 
wall  in  Winter  renders  it  objectionable 
to  many.  Besides  the  evergreen  species, 
there  is  another  with  smaller  and  very 
prettily  variegated  leaves,  H.  rhombea 
variegata. 

Tecoma  radicans,  American  trumpet 
vine,  a  beautiful  hardy  climbing  shrub, 
with  large  and  distinct  pinnate  foliage, 
bearing  immense  trumpet-shaped  scar¬ 
let  and  yellow  flowers  in  August.  A 
larger-flowered  variety  catalogued  as 


Grandifiora  is  sometimes  offered,  and  is 
much  finer  in  bloom.  There  is  also  an¬ 
other  dark  red  or  purplish-crimson-flow¬ 
ered  variety,  known  as  Atrosanguinea. 
They  are  very  desirable  for  covering  old 
walls  and  unsightly  buildings.  If  al¬ 
lowed  to  clamber  at  will  over  buildings, 
the  strong  canes  will  insinuate  them¬ 
selves  in  the  crevices  of  clapboards  and 
shingles,  and  in  time  wrench  them  from 
their  fastenings. 

Wistaria  Sinensis,  Chinese  Wistaria. 
A  most  elegant  and  rapid-growing 
climbing  plant,  will  grow  from  15  to  30 
feet  in  a  season  when  well  established 
Bears  long  clusters  of  blue,  pea-like, 
sweet-scented  flowers  during  May  and 
June,  and  occasionally  in  the  Fall. 
There  are  also  pure  white  and  double 
purple  varieties  of  the  Chinese  Wistaria. 
Both  are  desirable,  but  the  double  va¬ 
riety  is  a  shy  bloomer.  W.  frutescens, 
pale  blue,  and  Frutescens  alba,  white,  are 
American  species,  less  vigorous  in 
growth,  and  bearing  much  shorter  clus¬ 
ters  of  flowers.  W.  magnifies,  pale  lilac, 
is  very  vigorous,  and  the  clusters  are  as 
long  as  the  Chinese  variety.  W.  multi- 
juga  was  introduced  from  Japan,  and  is 
by  some  considered  the  finest;  dark 
blue  flowers  in  very  long  racemes.  The 
Wistarias  are  especially  adapted  for  cov¬ 
ering  arbors  and  draping  verandas.  They 
are  highly  prized  wherever  grown. 

Grape  Vines. — While  all  the  varieties 
described  above  are  highly  ornamental, 
they  possess  no  direct  utility  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  their  value  lies  in  adding  to 
the  beauty  and  comfort  of  the  country 
home.  The  grape,  however,  can  be 
trained  to  great  advantage  against  walls, 
and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit 
much  improved,  if  used  chiefly  for  or¬ 
nament,  and  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  draping  a  veranda,  such  strong-grow¬ 
ing  varieties,  with  resistant  foliage,  as 
Concord,  Isabella,  Diana,  and  Clinton 
should  be  used,  though  the  low  quality 
of  the  last  is  a  great  objection.  On 
warm  south  or  west  walls  many  of  the 
finer  varieties,  such  as  do  not  always 
perfect  their  fruit  in  the  field,  may  be 
chosen.  Pocklington,  as  usually  ripen¬ 
ed,  is  not  considered  a  high-quality 
grape,  but  some  bunches,  grown  against 
the  west  wall  of  a  dark  red  painted  barn, 
were  marvels  of  size  and  high,  rich  qual¬ 
ity,  the  result,  mainly,  of  the  reflected 
heat  of  the  long  Summer  afternoons. 
The  Ampelopis,  or  Virginia  creeper 
genus,  is  placed  by  some  botanists 
among  the  grapes,  but  the  resemblance 
is  rather  remote. 


PRUNINGS. 

A  commercial  grower  In  New  York  State 
says  that  he  considers  Rawson’s  Hot 
House  and  Boston  Market  the  best-paying 
varieties  of  lettuce  for  forcing,  but  expects 
to  grow  a  small  quantity  of  Crimpled  Leaf 
also 

Prof.  E.  S.  Goff,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station,  tells  the  Wisconsin 
Horticulturist  that  the  snowless  Winter  Is 
likely  to  prove  disastrous  to  nurseries  and 
young  orchards.  The  late  rains  wet  the  soil 
only  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  and 
if  the  ground  is  left  bare  this  wet  soil  will 
freeze  solid,  freezing  the  roots  of  young 
trees.  Prof.  Goff  is  experimenting  with  the 
plan  of  mulching  the  roots  of  apple  trees 
in  the  nursery  with  coarse  manure,  to  see 
whether  this  will  prevent  the  disastrous 
frozen  roots. 

Paulownia  Seeds.— On  page  22  of  the 
January  13  issue  an  old  subscriber  asks 
why  the  seed  nuts  of  the  Paulownia  im- 
perialis  have  only  grown  to  about  the  size 
of  large  peas  this  Fall,  whereas,  when  of 
full  size,  they  are  as  large  as  hickorynuts. 
This  large-leaved  Japanese  relative  of  the 
Catalpa  forms  upright  clusters  of  flower 
buds  about  the  size  of  large  peas.  The 
next  season  these  bloom  out,  forming 
fragrant  blue  trumpets,  followed  by  pods 
of  the  size  of  a  hickorynut.  Last  Winter 
the  flower  buds  were  killed  in  this  latitude, 
and  therefore  the  small  flower  buds  for 
next  year  only  are  visible.  This  may  ex¬ 
plain  your  correspondent’s  observation,  or 
possibly  he  has  seen  some  defective  pigmy 
fruits.  h. 

Long  Island. 

The  Asparagus  Rust.— Prof.  B.  D.  Hal- 
sted  said,  before  the  Massachusetts  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society:  “  There  are  many  sides 
to  a  question  like  that  of  spraying  with 
fungicides.  The  asparagus  has  a  different 
foliage  from  ordinary  plants;  in  fact,  the 
brush  is  made  up  of  needle-shaped  branch¬ 
es  with  a  very  smooth  surface,  to  which 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  does  not  closely  ad¬ 
here.  More  than  this,  the  tips  of  the 
branches  are  so  fine  and  delicate  that  they 
are  burned  to  some  extent  by  the  ordinary 
mixtures.  From  various  experiments  in 
spraying  the  conclusion  seems  warranted 
that  spraying  with  a  standard  Bordeaux 
Mixture  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
chief  information  of  value  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  asparagus  rust  In 
New  Jersey  has  been  the  determination  of 


the  greater  resistance  of  the  Palmetto  va¬ 
riety,  and  also  of  a  French  stock,  grown 
as  yet  only  in  a  very  limited  extent.  Grow¬ 
ers  are  noting  the  good  effect  of  clean, 
high  culture  upon  the  vigor  of  the  plants, 
and  are  using  considerable  quantities  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  particularly  nitrate 
of  soda,  to  produce  a  strong  growth  of  top 
that  insures  a  crop  when  the  absence  of 
it  might  result  in  a  failure.  Asparagus 
growers  are  working  for  a  more  vigorous 
but  shorter  life  of  the  bed  and  a  better  ra¬ 
tional  treatment  generally.  There  is  a  hope 
of  a  natural  enemy  coming  upon  the  rusts 
and  checking  them.” 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv 


ROCKY  ML  EVERGREENS“prRK.yLArwNafnd 

CEMETERY.  Four  Blue  Spruce,  15  inches,  for  $1.50; 
four  20-inch  for  $2.50;  ten  two-year  old,  for  25  cents  In 
postage.  100  two-year  old  for  $2,  all  delivered  EX¬ 
PRESS  PREPAID.  Catalogue  of  HARDY  NURSERY 
STOCK,  with  colored  and  photo-plates  FREE.  Our 
stock  ail  upon  HARDY  ROOTS;  none  injured  by 
Winter  of  '98  and  1)9.  GARDNER  &  SON,  Osage 
Nurseries,  117  Seventh  Street,  Osage,  la. 


Our  Fruit  Trees  Grow 

We  have  thousands  of  all  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  TREES  and  PLANTS.  Full  descrip¬ 
tion  in  our  Catalogue — it’s  free.  Send  for 
it  to-day.  We  can  save  you  money. 
Address 

Highland  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  «■  PROFIT 


Echo  Strawberry. 
Loudon  and 
Columbian  Raspberry. 
Erie  and  Rathbun 
Blackberry. 

Pearl  Gooseberry. 
Pomona  and 
Red  Cross  Currants. 


My  new  catalogue  is  free. 
Last  year  it  was  conceded  to  be 
the  most  valuable  issued.  Let 
me  send  it  to  you.  AH  fruits 
warranted  true  to  name.  They 
command  the  market. 


ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Why  Is  It? 

A  large  number  of  our  leading  Horticulturists 
are  so  highly  recommending  Call’s  Nurseries, 
Perry,  Ohio.  It  is  not  because  Call’s  prices  are 
lower  than  other  first-class  nurseries;  but  they 
say  their  orders  were  filled  with  the  FINEST  and 
BEST  STCCK  they  have  ever  received.  Call’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  build  up  a  large  trade  direct  with  the 
farmers,  by  sending  them  the  best  trees  that  can 
be  grown,  at  reasonable  prices,  has  proved  a 
grand  success.  And  from  the  letters  that  his 
customers  write,  the  reason  why  is  easily  told. 
His  new  Price-List  is  just  out,  and  will  be  mailed 
FREE  to  any  asking  for  it. 


TREES 

Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits, 

including  grapes.  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees,  Evergreens  and 
Shrubs  for  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  grounds.  Shade  Trees 
for  streets-  Hardy  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants, Climbers,  etc. 

Our  new  catalogue,  carefully  re¬ 
vised,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
half-tone  engravings,  with  cover  of 
exquisite  design,  contains  accurate 
and  trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
most  valuable  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  is  replete  with  practical 
hints  indispensable  to  planters.  Al¬ 
though  prepared  at  great  expense, 
it  will  be  sent  free  to  our  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  ;  to  others,  on  receiptof  lOcts. 

ELLWANGER&  BARRY 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Established  GO  Years. 


SUGAR  PRUNE 
CLIMAX  PLUM 

THE  TWO  GREAT 

RECORD  BREAKERS. 

KINGS  for  Earliness,  Size,  Quality,  Beauty  and 
Productiveness.  Never  before  equaled. 

Thousands  of  acres  ars  being  grafted  over  to 
these  nsw  fruits.  Other  grand  New  Creations  in 
Fruits.  Price-List  Free. 

Burbank’s  Experiment  Farm, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


REID’S 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Roses, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 
true  to  name.  Low  prices.  No.  1 
stock.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

REID’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  1,  Upland,  Ohio. 


O  VV  p  I  ILvo  •  it  O •  1 

FRUITS 


The  Fruits  to  Plant 


for  profitable  results  are  named  in  our  1900 
Catalogue.  This  book  names  all  the  trees  and 
plants  that  will  succeed  in  a  northern  climate; 
gives  accurate  descriptions  of  varieties  aud 
instructions  about  planting.  Catalogue  mailed  FREE  at  your  request.  Write  to  us  for  any 
further  information  you  need  about  fruits.  Sixteenth  Year. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &.  SON,  Box  I  (Orange  Co.  Nurseries),  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


The  largest  crops  of  the  finest  fruit  with  the  least  labor  is  the  result  of  following  the  methods 
pointed  out  in  It.  HI.  Kellogg’s  new  booklet— 

GREAT  CROPS  OF  SMALL  FRUIT 

AM)  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

It  describes  plant  life,  soil  requirements,  proper  tillage  and  management  of  the  markets  all  in  plain 
English.  Get  it  free  by  sendiug  your  address  to  It.  III.  KELLOGG,  Three  HI  vers,  ITIlcli. 

yourt  Chestnut  Trees 

A  few  grafts  put  In  your  seedling  chestnut  tree  will  make  It  pay  big.  I  name  price  and  kinds  In  catalogue 
Free.  Full  line  nursery  stock  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Rogers’  Trees 


are  grown  on  honor,  sold  on  merit,  planted  with 
confidence.  If  you  are  tired  of  being  humbugged 
and  want  honest  trees  at  honest  prices, 
Rogers'  trees  are  the  kind  you  want.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  is  unlike  any  other,  it  tells  the  truth. 

,ree'  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES, 

Tree  Breeders.  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y 


Trees,  Orchard,  Carden. 

All  the  Old  and  well-tried,  and  several  NEW  VARIETIES:  Climax  and  Sultan  Plums  (new  Japs);  BALD¬ 
WIN  CHERRY,  the  hardiest  of  all.  GIBSON  Strawberry;  statement  sales  of  Gibson  for  period  of  18 
days  show  prices  double  other  kinds.  We  Guarantee  best  care,  and  best  values,  verified  by  our  patrons, 
who  are  among  the  most  practical,  up-to-date  Orchardists  In  this  country.  Our  principle  of  guarding 
the  PARENTAGE  of  trees  in  propagation  in  view  of  making  them  CONSTITUTIONALLY  HARDY,  and 
more  likely  to  be  PRODUCTIVE,  Is  Indorsed  by  best  authorities.  Catalogue  free.  Consult  It  and  we  will 

Cayuga  Nurseries  Established  1847  WILEY  <*  CO.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


TRUSTWORTHY  TREES 

Are  most  likely  to  be  obtained  from 
goods  are  trustworthy.  TWO  PRIME  FA 


MAMMOTH  BLACK  TWIG 
Vl’l’LE— High  color,  deep  red, 
large  winter  apple;  good  quality, 
good  keeper,  robust,  heavy  bearer. 


WICKSON 
among  thousands,  sturdy  grower, 
very  productive,  fruit  deep  red. 
flesh  fine  and  Arm.  Keeps  two  weeks. 


Hundreds  of  others,  peaches,  pears,  strawberries,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES,  Box29,  BERLIN,  Md 


TREES 


best  by  Test— 74  YEARS.  Largest 
annual  sale.  High  quality— not 
high  price.  Finest  sorts.  We  bud 
4  million  Apple  trees,  whole-root 
graft  5  million— 1-  and  2-vr.  Other  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  in 
proportion.  1400  acres  Nursery  \»/_  DAV  rDTirilT 
43,000  acres  Orchards.  Fruit  Book  free.  TV  v5  I  r\  I  l  IVLIvJll  I 
box  and  pack  free,  ask  no  money  till  SAFE  arrival,— guarantee  Satisfaction 


ALB  TDEEP  Grand  lot,  grown  on  tho  bank  of  lake  Erie  two  miles 

rtObn  I  flLLUi  from  any  peach  orchards,  guaranteed  free  from 

borers,  scale,  aphis,  yellows,  etc.  Large  stock  of 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apple,  Etc.  Immense  supply  of  small  fruits.  Head¬ 
quarters  for  _  . 

Ornamental  T  rees, Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 


40  acres  hnrdv  Ko»e»,  44  Greenhouses  of  Palms,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Roses, 
Geraniums,  Etc.  Mall  size  postpaid.  Direct  deal  8aves  money,  try  us.  Elegant 
catalog  free.  4Gth  year.  1000  acres. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  791  Paineoville,  Ohio. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES . 

Faith  Cures.— Some  families  run  to  pat¬ 
ent  medicines.  When  Spring  is  over  you 
will  find  a  wheelbarrowful  of  empty  bottles 
in  the  closet.  When  I  was  a  boy  we  had 
to  take  sulphur  and  molasses  regularly 
during  the  Spring.  The  Hope  Farm  folks 
are  not  badly  addicted  to  the  medicine 
habit.  I  think  we  use  more  vaseline  than 
any  other  “cure-all.”  One  reason  for  this 
is  that  Madame  doesn’t  like  medicine,  and 
is  opposed  to  what  she  calls  “dosing.” 
When  I  say  that  on  general  principles  she 
would  rather  take  her  husband's  advice 
than  to  take  medicine,  most  married  men 
will  understand  the  situation.  I  never  knew 
until  a  short  time  ago  how  she  came  to 
have  such  a  falling  out  with  drugs.  It 
seems  that  when  she  was  a  little  girl  the 
children  all  had  malaria.  The  doctor  came 
regularly,  and  every  other  day,  if  they 
were  sick  and  complained  badly,  he  gave 
them  a  dose— terrible  in  its  taste  and  smell. 
The  Madame  reasoned  that  if  she  could 
only  make  the  doctor  think  she  was  better 
she  could  dodge  that  dose.  So  she  just 
made  herself  keep  about  and  look  cheerful, 
even  though  she  felt  ill,  and  the  result  was 
that  she  often  escaped  what  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  had  to  swallow.  Now,  that  is  a  good 
example  of  what  I  call  faith  or  will  cure. 
In  many  cases  strong  mind  is  better  than 
strong  medicine,  especially  when  you  rub 
it  in  with  good  soap  and  water  and  wash 
it  down  with  good  ripe  fruit.  “Don’t  forget 
a  clean  heart,”  says  the  Madame.  Of 
course  not.  You  must  use  some  of  the  fat 
of  life  with  the  ashes  of  self-denial  to 
make  a  soap  for  the  conscience. 

Business  Chances.— Since  printing  that 
letter  from  the  young  man  on  page  23,  I 
have  had  three  letters  from  farmers  who 
are  on  the  lookout  for  partners.  Here,  for 
example,  is  one  of  them: 

“Why  doesn’t  your  man  take  a  partner¬ 
ship  interest  in  poultry  on  some  large  farm, 
where  he  would  need  no  capital  except  hi3 
own  time  and  labor?  I  have  just  such  an 
opening  for  the  right  party.  Extent  of 
business  would  be  limited  practically  only 
by  his  ability  to  care  for  and  make  it  pay. 
Best  of  market  and  natural  advantages  for 
all  kinds  of  poultry.  1  have  openings  in 
other  lines  of  farming  for  young  men  with¬ 
out  capital.  Farm,  1,600  acres.”  E.  a.  h. 

That  is  what  I  have  always  claimed. 
There  are  plenty  of  farmers  who  have  too 
much  land,  or  are  too  old  to  push  things 
as  they  would  like.  They  need  young  men 
who  have  nothing  but  brains  and  energy  to 
match  against  the  capital  and  the  land.  We 
have  often  tried  to  bring  such  persons 
together  in  times  past,  but  in  most  cases 
the  union  has  not  proved  successful.  We 
have  heard  both  sides  of  the  matter.  The 
young  man  usually  says  that  the  farmer 
is  too  exacting  and  cranky.  1  suppose  that 
means  that  he  is  conservative,  and  re¬ 
quires  prompt  and  careful  work.  The 
farmer  usually  says  that  the  young  man 
is  too  “touchy”  and  headstrong,  demand¬ 
ing  his  own  way  too  much.  I  suppose  this 
means  that  the  young  fellow  feels  like  a 
spirited  young  horse  hitched  up  beside  an 
old-timer,  who  has  counted  every  step  that 
must  be  taken  between  sowing  the  oats 
in  the  Spring  and  eating  them  in  the  stable 
on  a  Winter’s  day.  “Bear  and  forbear”— 
that  is  the  motto  for  such  partnerships. 
The  trouble  is  that  some  people  read  that 
“bear  hard  and  bear  on  harder.” 

Gloomy  Days.— Up  to  January  15  the 
Winter  weather  was  nearly  perfect.  The 
days  began  to  grow  longer,  and  the  sun 
took  a  fancy  to  us  and  seemed  to  make 
his  will  in  our  favor.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
he  gave  us  a  tough  slice  of  his  won’t.  The 
dull,  wet,  gloomy  days  came  on,  with  rain 
and  fog.  I’ll  tell  you,  now,  that  our  New 
Jersey  fogs  know  their  business.  As  you 
might  say,  they  eat  their  way  right 
through  the  stone  walls  of  our  farm¬ 
houses.  They  will  pretty  near  eat  up  the 
house,  too,  unless  the  watchdogs,  Fun  and 
Faith,  are  on  hand  to  head  them  off.  The 
Hope  Farm  folks  don’t  like  the  fog,  but  we 
have  to  stand  it,  and  we  do  our  best  to 
make  merry  through  the  gloom.  Some  of 
these  nights,  when  I  drive  home,  it  is  so 
dark  that  I  can’t  even  see  the  horse.  Old 
Frank  is  our  mud  horse,  and  it  is  a  comfort 
to  think  that  the  honest  old  fellow  is 
splashing  his  way  toward  home — a  true  and 
faithful  guide.  Sometimes,  when  he  has 
pulled  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  let  him  stop 
to  get  his  wind.  Across  the  valley  we  can 
see  the  lights  of  home.  Our  folks  have  an 
extra  lamp  or  two  burning  on  such  nights. 
The  other  night  a  trace  broke,  and  I  had  to 
patch  it  up  in  darkness  so  dense  that  I 
could  hardly  feel  the  harness.  This  is  one 
of  the  shadows  of  country  life,  but  there 
are  darker  shadows  under  the  electric 
lights  in  town  that  happily  never  touch  us 
on  our  lonely  and  silent  hills. 

Wet  Weather  Notes.— How  the  ducks 
do  shine  after  a  two-days’  rain!  The  fog 
has  no  fears  for  them;  while  the  White 
Leghorns  are  dingy  they  are  as  white  as 
3now.  It’s  only  a  question  of  feed.  Our  ducks 
haven’t  laid  an  egg  yet.  ...  We  find 
so  many  ears  on  the  sweet  corn  that  we 
shall  husk  it  all.  The  stalks  are  packed 


away  in  barn  and  sheds,  and  by  husking 
out  the  bundles  we  find  a  lot  of  fine  grain. 
This  is  good  wet  weather  work.  I  find 
that  the  grain  of  sweet  corn  is  pretty  hard 
on  animals  with  poor  teeth,  and  is  not 
fully  digested.  .  .  .  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  overhaul  the  tools.  The  steel  on  the 
larger  tools  may  be  cleaned  and  scoured 
and  greased  with  lard  or  tallow.  The  wood¬ 
work  will  feel  more  comfortable  in  a  good 
coat  of  paint.  ...  We  are  experiment¬ 
ing  with  several  homemade  paints  for 
fences  and  outbuildings.  Some  of  the 
fences  on  Hope  Farm  need  painting,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  expensive 
mixed  paints.  We  are  trying  various  mix¬ 
tures  of  lime,  whiting,  cement,  skim-milk 
and  linseed.  Wait  till  we  see  what  they 
are  good  for.  .  .  .  The  rains  have  taken 
nearly  all  the  frost  out  of  the  upper  soil. 

I  think  we  could  plow  some  of  the  up¬ 
lands.  .  .  .  It’s  a  good  time  now  for 
some  of  you  folks  who  are  naturally  happy 
and  healthy  to  go  and  chirk  up  your  un¬ 
fortunate  and  despondent  neighbors.  .  .  . 

I  find  that  during  our  coldest  weather  we 
averaged  95  pounds  of  coal  per  day.  This 
was  burned  in  the  kitchen  range,  a  big 
sitting-room  stove,  and  a  small  stove  up¬ 
stairs  for  part  of  the  time. 

Long  Cornstalks.— They  are  quite  a 
nuisance,  especially  in  the  manure  pile. 
When  you  come  to  fork  them  over  you 
find  yourself  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  do 
justice  to  your  Sunday-school  class.  What 
a  wonderful  difference  it  makes  when  the 
stalks  are  cut  or  shredded!  The  stock  eat 
more  of  them,  and  orts  will  be  worth  more 
for  bedding  or  manure.  I  feel  the  need 
of  a  cutter  of  some  sort.  We  also  need  a 
power,  and  I  have  my  eye  on  a  good  tread 
power— but  that  is  some  distance  off,  I 
fear,  for  all  these  things  cost  money.  W® 
even  try  to  chop  the  stalks  up  with  an 
ax  or  hatchet  into  a  barrel,  so  as  to  soften 
them  by  pouring  hot  water  over  them, 
and  leaving  the  mass  to  steam  over  night. 
This  makes  a  sort  of  amateur  silage,  but 
is  too  slow  for  any  large  scale.  The  days 
of  the  long  stalk  are  numbered  at  Hope 
Farm,  but  it  will  take  dollars  to  cut  down 
the  days. 

Under  a  Thumb.— The  Bud  took  a  notion 
to  do  something  the  other  night  which  did 
not  agree  with  her  mother’s  ideas  of  law 
and  order.  It  was  finally  necessary  to  say, 
“No,  you  cannot  do  it!”  There  was  quite 
a  tearful  time  for  a  while. 

“How  would  you  like  it,  Mother,  if  you 
wanted  to  do  something,  and  somebody 
said  you  couldn’t?”  sobbed  the  little  Bud. 
The  Madame  and  I  could  hardly  help  smil¬ 
ing  at  this.  The  child  seemed  to  think  that 
we  are  able  to  do  just  what  we  please, 
without  restraint  or  "calling  down.”  Some 
children  are  led  to  believe  that  their  par¬ 
ents  rule  the  universe.  What  a  shock  they 
receive  when  they  grow  up,  to  find  how 
Father  and  Mother  are  under  the  thumb 
of  both  God  and  man!  As  we  grow  older 
and  stronger  we  realize  more  and  more 
how  we  are  hedged  in  and  held  down,  and 
forced  to  do  things  that  we  do  not  enjoy. 
It  isn’t  such  a  bad  thing,  either.  I  have 
often  said  that  if  you  let  men  or  women 
do  just  as  they  please,  with  every  ambition 
gratified  at  once,  they  wouldn’t  be  worth  a 
cent  to  society  or  to  themselves.  There  is 
a  power  of  strength  in  restraint. 

_  h.  w.  c. 

A  number  of  fatal  cases  of  meningitis 
in  horses  have  been  reported  from  west¬ 
ern  districts.  The  veterinarians  investigat¬ 
ing  it  believe  the  disease  due  to  eating 
barley  hay,  which  had  been  partly  spoiled 
by  wetting,  which  resulted  in  fungous 
growth.  _ _ 

If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  Q.P.  A.,  Chicago. — Adu. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 

If  you  want  the  best  low-down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material;  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels ;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles ;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.  The  front  and  rear 


ELECTRIC 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished.  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup¬ 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4,000  pounds 
anywhere.  Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 


WRIT*  US 

Metal  Wheel  Co. 

HAVANA,  ILLINOIS 


^  ALL  BRASS. 

__  "$17  outfit  for  $6.50,  express  paid, 
WilTspray  a  ioacre  orchard  per  day.  100,000  in  use. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded,  llld. 
catalogue  free.  Agts.  make  from  $5  to  $15  per  day. 
Hew  Improvements.  Free  Trial.  Mention  this  paper. 

P.  C.  LEWIS  HFG.  CO.,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 
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Ins  PB  Plums. 
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‘50%  Cheaper  than  Paint 


Cheaper  to  buy  and  apply,  cheaper 
at  first  and  in  the  end.  If 

Cabot’s  Creosote 
Shingle  Stains 

lasted  only  half  as  long  as  paint  it 
would  still  pay  to  use  them,  because 
the  Creosote  preserves  the  wood. 
But  they  are  warranted  to  wear  as 
well  as  the  best  paint,  and  so  are 
“  50%  cheaper  than  paint.” 

Samplos  on  Wood  of  24  Co*ora  and  Sketchos  sent  free. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Mfr.,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 


4  Buggy  Wheels,  with  tire  on,  86.75 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  set,  SU.75 
I  make  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Hardware  every  description.  Cat. 
free.  W.  R.  BOOB,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 


SAVE  the  MONEY 

?you  are  spending  on  repairs  and  buy  now  wheels. 
4  It  Is  cheaper  and  in  every  way  better.  We  sell 

[jt  Buggy  Wheels,  7-8  in.  Steel  Tire  for  $7.50 
'4  Carriage  Wheels,  1  in.  Steel  Tire  for  $8.00 

Lother  wheels  for  other  purposes  at  equal- 
ily  low  prices.  Write  for  price  list  No.  88 
Seontaining  directions  for  measuring. 

WILMINGTON  WHEEL  GO.,  Wilmington,  I>el. 


Low-Down,  Broad-Tire 


Farm  Tracks  originated  with 
us,  and  wo  still  sell  direct 
to  farmers  three  fourths  of 
mi  that  arc  used. 

FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  CO.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
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Fence 


is  the  only  fence  you  can  afford  to  put  on  your  farms, 
plantations  or  ranches.  Anything  less  than  the  best 
means  continued  trouble  for  you. 

The  Ellwood  Steel  Fences 

are  made  of  spring  steel  especially  drawn  for  this  fence. 
Galvanizing  and  weaving  are  perfect,  insuring  longest  life 
to  the  fence.  Costs  no  more  than  makeshifts.  Sold  by 
our  agents  in  every  town.  If  you  fail  to  find  an  agent 
in  your  town  write  to  the  manufacturers. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 

CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 


■9  of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  In  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mail  yon  a  sample  to 
test  if  you  will  send  us  12c.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Clr.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  O. 


mppwn?  18  to  24  cents  per  rod.  Built  without 
rniH/Cl  machine.  First  Inquiring,  where 
)t  introduced,  gets  special  terms  and  agency. 
BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO.,  Box  258,  Smlthville,  O. 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY 
Half  cost  of  Netting; 

Requires  few  posts,  no 
rails.  Best  Bog,  Farm,  Yard,  y-y-y 
Cemetery  Fences  ^ -  -  ' 


/A/XZX 


Freight  paid'.  '/  \w/'vry~y 


KANSAS  STEEL  A  WIRE  WORKS.  Kansas  City.  mo. 


THE  COILS  IN  PAGE  WIRE 

have  saved  many  BROILS  among  neighbors. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 
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POULTRY  FENCE 

Has  more  good  qualities  than  all  others  combined— 
cabled  selvage  ana  a  cable  every  foot  in  height  of  fence 
Requires  fewer  posts  and  No  Top  or  Bottom  Rail — 

PLEA  SING-SER  VIC  A  BLE  PR  A  CTlCAL — 
ECONOMICAL  SA TISFACTORY. 

Saves  50  percent.  In  cost  ot  completed  fence. 
NOTE— Even  If  netting  be  donated,  the  complete  I'enee 
will  c-ont  more  than  where  M.  M.  8.  POULTRY  FENCING 
1.  used  nt  regular  price.  Deduct  price  of  netting  from 
Estimate  No.  2,  and  nee. 

We  also  make  llog.  Field  and  Lawn  Fencing. 

ESTIMATE  No.  1 

6*  rods  4-foot  M.  M.  S.  Poultry  Fence  made  of 
No.  19  galvanized  steel  wire,  @  65c  per  rod 
61  posts,  @  20  cents  .... 

Setting  posts,  6  cents  each  ... 

No  Top  or  Bottom  Kail  Required. 

No  Labor  Putting  Rail  on  Posts  Required. 

No  Nulls  to  Attach  Kalis  Required. 

5  lbs.  staples,  ®  7  cents  ...  .35 

4  hours  labor  stretching  up  fence,  @  25  cents  1.00 
Total  cost 


:xz: 

Pat.  July 


?  39.00 
12.20 
.  3.05 


Pat.  July  21,  ’96. 

ESTIMATE  No.  2. 

60  rods  old-fashioned  diamond  netting.  4  feet 
in  height,  made  of  No.  19  galvanized  steel 
wire,  ®  65  cents  per  rod  *  “.00 

121  posts,  @  20  cents  -  -  -  -  24.20 

Setting  posts,  @  5  cents  each  -  -  6.05 

1  820  sq.  ft.  m  top  and  hot.  rail,  $20.00  per  il  -  26.40 
30  lbs.  20d  nails.  ©  5  cents  -  -  -  1  50 

8  hours  labor  putting  up  rail.  @  25c.  per  hour  2.00 
10  hours  labor  stretching  netting,®  26c  pr  hour  2.50 
10 1  bs.  staples.  @  7  cents  -  -  -70 

Total  cost 


$  65.60 

Draw  your  own  conclusions  and  then  write  us  for  circulars. 


$102.35 


DE  KALB  FENCE  CO.,  Box  S,  De  Kalb,  III. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv .,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for, 
should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY ,  FEBRUARY  3,  1900. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  written  several  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  ask¬ 
ing  their  opinion  as  to  the  best  thing  for  the  Society 
to  do.  Next  week  we  shall  give  some  of  the  replies. 
This  week  we  can  only  give  a  bare  statement  of  facts. 
A  great  majority  oppose  giving  up  the  charter  of  the 
Society.  They  say  that  the  old  Society  is  strong 
enough  to  hold  new  men  and  new  blood  without 
breaking.  A  small  minority  wishes  to  give  up  the 
charter,  and  have  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  conduct  the  State  Fair.  A  larger  minority 
wishes  the  Fair  turned  over  to  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  with  one  director  in  charge — something  after 
the  present  plan  of  conducting  the  farmers’  institutes. 
A  majority  of  our  letters  indicate  that  those  who  are 
ready  to  give  public  expression  to  their  opinion  are 
opposed  to  State  control.  They  say  that  the  Fair  will 
then  become  nothing  but  a  politicians’  nest!  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Society  will 
fight  hard  against  any  attempt  to  give  up  the  charter. 
We  can  promise  some  lively  reading  on  this  subject 
next  week. 

m 

A  Kansas  man  figures  that  the  value  of  the  cotton 
flannel  used  in  making  gloves  for  corn  huskers  in 
that  State  alone  this  year  is  about  $4,150.  These 
gloves  last  only  a  few  days,  but  this  material  seems 
to  be  the  best  that  has  been  found  for  the  purpose. 
One  husker  will  use  about  four  yards  of  flannel  dur¬ 
ing  the  season. 

• 

Do  not  think  that  the  only  use  for  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  is  for  destroying  scale  insects.  Prof.  Johnson  will 
tell  us  next  week  how  it  has  been  used  for  destroying 
rats  and  smaller  vermin.  Some  of  our  woodchuck 
hunters  may  desire  to  try  it,  but  we  advise  them  not 
to.  This  gas  rises,  unlike  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which 
sinks.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  fruit  growers  are 
becoming  interested  in  this  fumigation.  They  recog¬ 
nize  that  it  is  one  of  the  great  safeguards  against  the 
scale.  That  is  just  what  it  is! 

* 

What  objection  can  seed-potato  dealers  have  to  the 
plan  of  selling  their  goods  by  weight  instead  of,  as 
now,  by  the  barrel?  A  “barrel”  is  an  indefinite  term; 
it  may  mean  150,  165  or  180  pounds.  When  we  pay  for 
100  pounds  of  potatoes  we  know  better  what  we  are 
to  receive.  It  is  true  that  varieties  of  potatoes  differ 
somewhat  in  weight.  This  can  be  easily  demonstrated 
by  putting  various  samples  into  water.  They  will 
sink,  the  starch  they  contain  being  heavier  than 
the  water.  Ado  salt  slowly  and  they  will  rise  to  the 
surface — those  containing  most  starch  remaining  long¬ 
est  at  the  bottom.  It  is  true  that  the  varieties  vary 
somewhat,  but  “100  pounds”  would  be  a  more  definite 
quantity  than  “a  barrel.” 

* 

Connecticut  farmers  are  on  the  lookout  for  a 
swindler,  who  has  been  going  through  agricultural 
districts,  claiming  to  be  agent  for  a  patent  corn 
sheller  made  in  Ohio.  He  tells  a  glowing  tale,  and, 
on  taking  an  order,  receives  part  of  the  price,  the 
remainder  to  be  paid  on  delivery  of  the  sheller.  He 
does  not  appear  again,  and  the  “sheller,”  when  re¬ 
ceived,  proves  to  be  a  piece  of  pine  board,  bound  at 
one  end  with  iron,  the  following  directions  accom¬ 
panying  it:  “Sit  on  the  board  and  draw  the  corn 
over  the  iron  end,  and  it  can  be  shelled  with  ease.” 
The  unlucky  purchasers  will  realize  very  strongly  the 
wisdom  of  buying  farm  machinery  from  well-known 
and  properly-indorsed  firms. 


\  A  bill  has  been  brought  before  Congress  providing 
that  duties  upon  imports  may  be  suspended  when 
their  sale  or  manufacture  is  monopolized.  It  also 
provides  for  a  commission  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  report  to  the  President.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
stiffest  high-tariff  men  should  be  willing  to  accept 
such  a  bill.  It  would  not  destroy  the  principle  of 
protection,  because  one  of  the  arguments  for  a  high 
tariff  is  that  it  will  increase  home  competition,  and 
thus  bring  prices  down  to  a  fair  standard.  When, 
however,  a  trust  or  combination  has  destroyed  the 
home  competition,  and  still  enjoys  the  benefit  of  the 
tariff,  it  makes  use  of  a  privilege  which  belongs  to 
the  people. 

* 

Several  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  went  on  record 
as  saying  that  process  or  “deviled”  butter  would 
prove  as  dangerous  to  honest  butter  as  oleo.  Experi¬ 
ence  indicates  the  truth  of  this  statement.  This 
process  butter  is  injuring  our  foreign  trade.  Just  as 
the  foreign  agents  of  our  Government  organize  a 
nice  trade  in  a  European  city,  some  rascal  sends  a  lot 
of  the  process  stuff  and  kills  the  business.  The  oleo 
men,  too,  are  sharp  enough  to  put  their  stuff  on  the 
market  marked  “process.”  It  is  high  time  this  pro¬ 
cess  butter  joined  the  procession  of  frauds.  From 
the  first  we  have  objected  to  the  polite  way  in  which 
the  authorities  have  handled  this  stuff.  Stamp  it 
“Deviled.”  That  is  what  it  really  is. 

* 

Since  those  Connecticut  farmers  began  to  tell  about 
the  electric  railroads  along  country  roads,  questions 
have  come  in  thick  and  fast.  All  through  the  East, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  West,  these  light  railroads 
are  reaching  out  in  the  country.  Experience  shows 
that  before  farmers  give  up  any  rights  to  the  owners 
of  these  roads  they  should  know  just  what  they  are 
doing,  and  obtain  a  fair  equivalent.  At  one  place 
in  New  York  State  a  company  wants  right  of  way  for 
an  electric  railroad.  Some  of  the  farmers  say  that 
the  road  should  run  at  the  side  of  the  highway,  with 
rails  heavy  and  broad  enough  to  serve  as  wagon 
tracks  wnile  the  regular  wagon  road  is  muddy. 
“You  want  the  earth!”  say  the  electric  men  at  this 
proposition,  but  it  is  a  good  deal  fairer  than  most 
of  the  deals  made  by  these  companies  when  they  have 
their  own  way! 

* 

A  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  England  has 
“resolved”  against  the  use  of  all  preservatives  and 
coloring  matter  in  homemade  or  foreign  dairy 
products.  This  means  about  the  same  thing  as  a 
similar  resolution  would  if  passed  by  an  American 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  We  must  remember,  too, 
that  most  of  tne  dairy  cows  in  England  are  of  breeds 
not  remarkable  for  putting  a  high  color  into  their 
butter  fat  in  Winter.  Little,  if  any,  corn  silage  is  fed 
in  England.  The  natural  Winter  butter  is  light-col¬ 
ored,  yet  these  dairymen  are  ready  to  sell  their  butter 
in  its  “natural  condition”  because  they  think  this 
would  compel  foreigners  to  do  the  same.  Such  a  law 
would  be  better  than  a  high  tariff  for  the  dairy  breeds 
of  cattle.  A  butter  cow  fed  on  silage  would  turn  out 
a  “natural”  Dutter  that  would  sell  for  25  per  cent 
more  than  equally  “natural”  butter  from  a  beef  cow 
fed  on  hay. 

* 

The  pension  applications  filed  as  a  result  of  the 
Spanish  war  include  nearly  15,000  widows,  or  about 
60  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  applicants!  Of 
course  these  applications  are  still  to  be  passed  upon. 
Of  the  Civil  War  pensioners  less  than  25  per  cent,  are 
widows.  There  are  8,175  widows  pensioned  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  only  9,204  surviving 
soldiers  of  that  conflict.  There  are  1,656  surviving 
soldiers  of  tne  Indian  wars  from  1832  to  1842,  and 
3,900  widows.  There  is  but  one  surviving  soldier  of 
the  War  of  1812,  but  there  are  1,998  widows  of  that 
conflict  on  the  pension  rolls.  Even  the  R' volutionary 
War  has  four  widows  drawing  pensions.  Later  leg¬ 
islation  has  made  some  alterations  in  the  status  of 
these  war  widows.  Judging  from  the  applications 
filed  as  a  result  of  the  recent  war,  that  $145,000,000 
appropriation  will  need  liberal  additions  within  a  few 
years. 

* 

Army  dentists  are  asked  for  by  Gen.  Otis,  for  the 
climate  of  the  Philippines,  together  with  the  army 
ration,  is  causing  great  damage  to  the  soldiers’  teeth. 

It  is  asserted  that  50  per  cent  of  the  men  are  losing 
their  teeth,  and  need  immediate  attention.  The 
trouble  is  increased  by  tropical  fevers,  which  often 
cause  the  teeth  to  drop  out.  The  authorities  realize 
that  a  soldier  with  defective  teeth  is  not  a  healthy 
man,  and  official  dentists  are  likely  to  be  provided. 
The  old  soldiers  used  to  say  that  a  marching  man  is 
no  stronger  than  his  feet;  in  other  words,  that  when 
the  feet  are  neg1  cted  the  whole  man  is  in  danger  of 


collapse.  Modern  knowledge  shows  that  tne  teeth  are 
equally  important,  and  what  is  true  of  soldiers  is 
equally  true  oi  civilians.  We  must  needs  begin  in 
childhood,  by  feeding  our  children  on  wholesome  food, 
rich  in  bone-forming  and  muscle-making  material, 
and  we  must  insist  on  thorough  mastication.  We  are 
inclined  to  eat  too  much  soft  food,  also;  no  wonder 
the  teeth  are  willing  to  go  out  of  business,  when  we 
give  them  so  little  to  do.  The  teeth  are  the  guardians 
of  sound  digestion,  and  carelessness  with  them  is 
bound  to  react  on  the  whole  system. 

* 

The  water  supply  of  Brooklyn  comes  largely  from 
wells.  These  wells  are  sunk  outside  the  city,  and  the 
water  is  pumped  into  reservoirs.  There  are  so  many 
of  these  wells  that  in  some  places  the  soil  has  been 
3ucked  dry.  A  farmer,  on  land  near  one  of  these 
wells,  brought  suit  against  the  city  to  recover  dam¬ 
ages,  because  his  soil  had  become  so  dry  that  crops 
would  not  grow.  The  pump  had  made  his  land  a 
desert.  The  lower  courts  have  decided  in  favor  of 
the  farmer.  In  his  decision.  Judge  Hatch  says: 

If  the  act  is  to  be  supported  as  the  exercise  of  a  legal 
right,  then  we  must  be  prepared  to  say  that  the  defend¬ 
ant  may  turn  the  area  which  it  thus  drains  into  a  desert, 
and  destroy  at  least  for  agricultural  purposes,  a  large 
tract  of  land,  without  even  the  pretence  of  improving  its 
own.  That  such  result  would  not  be  in  consonance  with 
justice  must  be  the  answer  of  every  rational  mind. 

That  seems  to  us  good  law  and  good  sense.  Water 
is  more  necessary  than  manure  or  fertilizer  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  crop.  Mulching  or  cultivation  cannot  hold  water 
against  a  powerful  steam  pump.  The  city  might  just 
as  well  steal  a  farmer’s  crop  directly  as  to  steal  the 
water  in  his  soil,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  law  will 
prevent  it. 

• 

BREVITIES. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  PIG. 

The  horse  secures  the  warmest  stall— he  gets  a  bed  of 
straw, 

And  every  dainty  bit  of  grain  goes  straight  into  his  maw; 
It  s  oats  and  hay  for  Dobbin,  and  a  hot  bran  mash  for 
Grey, 

Put  let  the  piggy  live  on  swill,  and  what  they  throw  away. 
The  cow  is  called  the  butter  queen;  she’s  carded  every  day, 
ihe  pig  must  go  and  card  himself,  or  else  uncarded  stay. 

I  lie  silo  s  fragrant  mess  is  heaped  up  to  the  manger’s  rim. 
The  moldy  part  is  piggy’s  share— that’s  good  enough  for 
him! 

Work  horse,  driving  horse,  cow  and  sheep  and  hen; 

Eggs  and  butter,  wool  and  work,  every  one  with  a  pull. 
Cream  yours,  culls  are  mine,  brag  away,  but  then, 

1  m  the  chap  that  pays  the  rent,  and  keeps  the  barrel 
full. 

The  farmer  always  takes  his  friends  to  see  the  shining 
colt; 

I  hey  linger  at  the  latest  tool  and  tighten  every  bolt. 

They  always  grease  the  buggy  wheel  to  lighten  Dobbin’s 
task, 

But  mighty  seldom  do  I  get  the  simple  things  I  ask. 

I  furnish  meat  to  feed  the  farm,  and  yet,  ungrateful  men 
To  eat  a  piece  of  custard  pie  will  go  and  court  the  hen. 
Deal  gently  with  the  good  old  cow — her  feelings  might 
be  hurt. 

But  jump  on  piggy’s  feelings,  for  they're  only  made  of 
dirt. 

Work  horse,  driving  horse,  cow  and  sheep  and  hen. 

You  have  got  the  softest  job  I  ever,  ever  knew; 

Cream  yours,  culls  are  mine,  brag  away,  but  then, 

I  will  keep  the  barrel  full  and  help  the  farmer  through. 


What  is  your  test  for  character? 

The  brave  man  deals  in  I  can  ned  goods. 

Some  business  that  sweetens  life— forcing  rhubarb. 

Flood,  frost  and  freight  are  three  tough  f’s  in  Florida. 

“A  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit”— when  you  take 
good  care  of  it. 

That  s  right!  There  are  men  in  this  world  who  take 
no  interest  in  principle. 

The  pot-bellied  cow  has  the  capacity  for  food.  Keep 
the  pot  boiling  in  the  calf. 

A  healthy  woodchuck  would  wake  from  his  Winter’s 
sleep  to  read  the  articles  on  page  66. 

Boston  negroes  object  to  the  Boers  in  Africa  because 
they  have  enslaved  the  African  blacks. 

Old  Grimes  may  be  dead,  but  the  flavor  of  a  Grimes 
Golden  apple  would  about  bring  him  to  life. 

The  color  standard  for  bread  is  its  whiteness.  Why9 
Certainly  not  for  its  taste  or  healthfulness. 

“You  are  certainly  a  pole  light  bird,”  said  Miss  Pullet 
as  Mr.  Rooster  flew  up  to  the  roost  beside  her. 

Does  the  hired  man  love  work?  Read  the  answer  in  his 
actions  10  minutes  before  the  dinner  horn  blows. 

As  you  work  on  keep  this  remark  clear  in  your  vision 
sticking,  it’s  only  half  to  be  alive,  the  other  half  is  kick¬ 
ing. 

The  country  lounger  may  become  a  worse  nuisance  than 
the  city  hoodlum,  for  the  latter  has  a  policeman  to  look 
after  him. 

A  bill  before  the  New  York  Legislature  would  with¬ 
hold  State  money  from  any  county  fair  which  permits 
gambling  in  any  form.  A  good  idea.  With  some  men 
a  string  tied  to  a  dollar  is  worth  10  yards  of  moral  suasion! 

Readers  are  sending  us  circulars  of  a  so-called  air- 
pressure  or  compressed-air  sprayer.  Such  a  thing  ought 
to  be  possible,  and  a  large  pump  of  this  character  is  used 
in  California.  The  little  ones,  however,  look  too  much 
like  toys. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— An  automobile  cab  ran  away  in  New  York 
City  January  18,  injuring  the  motorman  seriously;  the 
man  inside  escaped  by  jumping.  .  .  .  The  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates  has  passed  a  measure  requiring  sep¬ 
arate  cars  for  blacks  and  whites  on  all  railroads.  .  .  . 
Smallpox  is  reported  from  14  counties  in  Indiana,  but  some 
of  the  doctors  diagnose  the  disease  as  chickenpox.  .  .  . 
During  a  fight  among  Sicilians  in  New  York  City  January 
21,  three  persons  were  killed.  ...  A  severe  earthquake 
shock  was  felt  in  Mexico  January  19,  the  disturbance  be¬ 
ing  felt  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  Colima  seven 
lives  were  lost,  and  60  persons  injured.  .  .  .  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Pensions  has  been  investigating  a  swindle 
perpetrated  on  negroes,  who  have  been  persuaded  that  the 
Government  is  going  to  pension  all  those  formerly  held  as 
slaves.  The  swindlers  prevail  upon  their  victims  to  join 
an  “association,”  paying  membership  fees  and  monthly 
dues,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  pension,  and  the  swindle  is 
so  widespread  that  its  perpetrators  are  believed  to  have 
obtained  over  $50,000  from  it.  The  swindle  has  been  aided 
by  unthinking  Congressmen,  who  have  been  prevailed 
upon  to  introduce  bills  for  the  pensioning  of  ex-slaves, 
thus  giving  substance  to  the  fraud.  .  .  .  The  English 
steamship  Ardandhu,  from  New  London  for  Halifax,  was 
in  collision  January  23  with  the  steamer  Herman  Winter, 
off  Vineyard  Harbor,  Mass.  The  Ardandhu  was  almost 
cut  in  two,  but  by  keeping  the  bow  of  the  Winter  in  the 
hole  she  was  kept  afloat  until  most  of  the  crew  were  taken 
off.  Two  men  were  drowned.  .  .  .  Weather  forecaster 
H.  A.  Hazen  died  in  Washington  January  23,  the  result 
of  being  run  down  by  a  bicycle  rider.  .  .  .  Owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  smallpox  in  Oklahoma,  the  post  offices  at 
Remus  and  Avoca  will  be  closed,  and  mail  from  certain 
points  will  be  fumigated.  ...  A  serious  prairie  fire  was 
raging  in  Teton  County,  Mont.,  January  24.  Lack  of 
snow  and  constant  winds  have  dried  the  prairie  grass  so 
that  it  is  very  combustible.  Much  hay  and  a  number  of 
ranch  buildings  have  been  destroyed. 

CONGRESS.— The  vote  on  the  Currency  bill  will  be 
taken  February  15.  .  .  .  January  19,  the  General  Pen¬ 
sion  bill  for  1901  was  passed;  it  carries  a  total  of  $145,000,000. 

.  .  .  Representative  Payne,  of  New  York,  introduced  a 
bill  providing  for  free  trade  with  Porto  Rico.  .  .  .  Jan¬ 
uary  22,  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
North  Carolina,  disfranchising  the  negroes,  was  discussed 
with  some  acrimony.  .  .  .  January  23  the  Roberts  case 
was  discussed  in  the  House.  Roberts  made  a  vigorous  de¬ 
fense  of  polygamy,  defying  expulsion  or  exclusion.  The 
Philippine  question  was  again  discussed  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  Ross  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
department  to  care  for  colonial  dependencies. 

PHILIPPINES. — An  expedition  has  started  to  Samar 
and  Leyte,  which  are  held  by  the  insurgents.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  blockade  and  the  levies  of  the  Tagal  army  have 
caused  great  suffering  among  the  people,  and  hundreds  of 
them  are  almost  starving.  The  troops  in  northern  Luzon 
are  still  pursuing  bands  of  robbers.  Several  engagements 
were  reported  January  18,  our  troops  driving  out  the  in¬ 
surgents.  .  .  .  The  revolt  in  Negros  was  headed  by  the 
chief  officers  of  the  autonomous  government,  elected  last 
November.  They  have  been  arrested,  and  will  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  Island.  .  .  .  Five  companies  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  routed  800  insurgents  at  Lemery  January  20.  The 
campaign  in  southern  Luzon  has  resulted  in  opening  the 
coast  of  Laguna  de  Bay  and  the  west  coast  of  Panay  to 
unrestricted  trade. 

CUBA.— An  investigation  of  the  women’s  prison  at  Ha¬ 
vana  shows  a  disgraceful  state  of  affairs.  The  place  is 
unspeakably  filthy,  and  there  is  total  disregard  of  sani¬ 
tary  conditions.  There  are  no  cots  or  blankets,  and  the 
inmates  sleep  on  the  stone  floors.  Moral  conditions  are 
revolting.  Gen.  Wood  is  instituting  reforms.  .  .  .  The 
Law  Commission  is  working  to  establish  police  courts  all 
over  the  Island,  to  expedite  justice.  Special  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  punishment  of  perjury,  against  which 
there  is  no  existing  law,  and  which  is  so  common  that  it 
may  be  called  a  national  vice. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS.— The  plague  Is  spreading  among 
Asiatics  in  Honolulu;  27  deaths  have  been  reported.  The 
Hawaiian  government  is  now  feeding  2,500  people  in  the 
detention  barracks.  There  is  much  destitution  among 
Hawaiians  and  Japanese  whose  houses  and  goods  have 
been  burned.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  prevent  the 
disease  from  spreading  to  the  sugar  plantations.  A  house- 
to-house  inspection  is  being  made.  This  has  revealed 
several  cases  of  leprosy,  that  had  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  the  authorities. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Packers’  Association  of  New  Jersey, 
the  cannery  price  of  tomatoes  for  the  coming  season  was 
fixed  at  $6  a  ton. 

A  recent  decision  by  the  Philadelphia  Court  of  Common 


Pleas  decides  that  while  a  dealer  in  oleo  may  be  punished 
for  coloring  his  product  in  imitation  of  butter,  he  cannot 
be  compelled  to  color  It  any  distinctive  color,  such  as  pink. 

The  Montreal  (Quebec)  Poultry  Association  held  its 
regular  exhibition  January  17-22. 

The  American  Rose  Society  will  hold  a  rose  show  in  the 
Eden  Mused,  New  York  City,  March  27-29.  An  extensive 
display  of  roses  and  other  flowers  is  expected.  The  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Society  is  Leonard  Barron,  136  Liberty  street, 
New  York  City. 

Switzerland  has  opened  her  markets  to  American  fruit. 

January  19,  revenue  officers  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  seized  18 
cases  of  unmarked  oleo,  shipped  from  the  Aurora  Produce 
Company  of  Chicago. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  session  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  will  be  held  at  Herkimer  February  6.  It  will  be 
an  important  meeting,  and  a  large  attendance  is  expected. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society  has  elected 
the  following  officers  for  1900:  President,  Henry  E.  Hale, 
Princeton;  vice-president,  W.  H.  Reid,  Freehold;  secre¬ 
tary,  Henry  I.  Budd,  Mount  Holly;  treasurer,  Chas.  L. 
Jones,  Newark. 

The  following  States  have  enacted  laws  compelling  an 
entomologist’s  certificate  to  accompany  all  nursery  stock 
shipped  into  them:  Georgia,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon,  Washington,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maryland, 
Colorado,  and  Kentucky. 

The  act  known  as  the  Barlow  bill,  providing  regulations 
for  the  importation  of  nursery  stock,  which  failed  of  pass¬ 
age  in  the  LVI.  Congress,  has  been  reintroduced  by  Con¬ 
gressman  J.  W.  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  C.  L.  Watrous,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
legislation  of  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

The  convention  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska  farm  implement 
dealers  was  held  recently  at  Omaha.  It  was  the  general 
opinion  among  them  that  the  year  will  see  a  light  trade, 
the  great  advance  in  prices  making  the  farmers  very  con¬ 
servative  in  buying. 

A  beet  sugar  factory  with  a  capacity  of  500  tons  daily 
is  to  be  built  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Empire  State  Sugar 
Company.  It  is  said  that  3,000  acres  of  beets  are  already 
pledged. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  passed  a  law,  which  be¬ 
came  operative  January  15,  requiring  nurserymen  and 
dealers  in  nursery  stock  to  obtain  licenses  and  file  bonds 
of  $1,000  each,  to  insure  compliance  with  the  laws  requir¬ 
ing  inspection  of  all  nursery  stock,  and  the  destruction 
of  trees  or  plants  infested  with  insect  pests. 


THE  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  Remarkably  Successful  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  famous  old  Society,  held  at 
Rochester,  January  24-25,  was  remarkably  successful. 
Such  an  outpouring  of  fruit  growers  was  never  seen  be¬ 
fore.  The  hall  was  crowded,  and  hundreds  were  unable 
to  enter.  The  continued  success  of  this  organization  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the 
local  representative  of  the  oldest,  and  in  some  respects, 
the  most  favored  fruit-growing  section  in  the  world. 
There  are  strong  and  capable  men  at  its  head,  and  the 
best  experts  in  the  country  come  each  year  to  discuss 
their  season’s  experiments.  We  hope  to  give  a  synopsis 
of  what  the  speakers  said,  but  it  is  impossible  to  report 
or  describe  the  spirit  and  good  feeling  which  filled  the 
meeting. 

LAND  VALUES.— Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell  said  that,  between 
1871  and  1893,  there  was  a  depreciation  of  50  per  cent  in 
the  value  of  land  in  New  York  State.  This  depreciation 
was  most  marked  on  land  which  had  been  devoted  to  the 
production  of  cereals.  Wherever  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  grow  large  areas  of  grain  in  competition  with 
the  West,  there  land  value  had  decreased;  wherever  land 
has  been  used  for  the  production  of  fruit,  it  has  increased 
in  value.  Apple  orchards  20  years  planted,  and  now  in 
full  bearing,  show  an  average  value  of  $75  to  $200  per  acre; 
but  the  average  value  of  cereal  farms  ranges  from  $10  to 
$50  per  acre.  Some  of  the  earning  profits  of  orchards  in 
western  New  York  are  astonishing.  On  one  118-acre  farm, 
the  12-acre  orchard  returned  the  owner  an  income  of 
$1,725  in  1898,  and  $2,800  in  1899.  Another  300-acre  farm  with 
15  acres  of  apples,  shows  an  income  from  the  orchard  of 
$2,282  in  1898  and  $2,650  in  1899.  A  five-acre  orchard  now 
90  years  old  gave  net  returns  of  $650  in  1899.  Several 
orchards  are  now  earning  six  per  cent  on  a  valuation  of 
$1,400  per  acre.  What  does  all  this  show?  It  shows  that 
it  will  not  pay  the  farmers  of  New  York  State  to  grow 
grain  in  competition  with  the  West.  Put  out  more  or¬ 
chards.  The  relation  of  fruit-growing  to  land  value  is  that 
whoever  will  devote  his  acres  to  fryit-growing  will  raise 
the  value  of  the  land. 

THE  FERTILIZER  TRADE.— Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  of  the 
Geneva  Station,  said  the  American  people  have  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  law  as  a  remedy  for  all  kinds  of  evils.  Since 
our  last  meeting,  the  State  of  New  York  has  enacted  a 


new  feeding-stufT  law,  and  an  amendment  to  the  fertilizer 
law.  The  New  York  law  provided  that  the  expense  of 
fertilizer  inspection  should  be  defrayed  out  of  public 
money.  Twenty-eight  other  States  have  fertilizer  inspec¬ 
tion  laws,  but  in  most  of  them  the  expense  is  borne  by  the 
fertilizer  manufacturers  themselves.  The  New  York  law 
has  now  been  amended  to  throw  the  cost  of  inspection  on 
the  manufacturers,  and  to  require  that  all  brands  offered 
for  sale  in  the  Spring  shall  be  registered  by  the  preced¬ 
ing  November.  Up  to  the  present  time,  77  manufacturers 
have  registered  440  brands^  as  against  190  manufacturers 
and  2,260  brands  last  year.  What  has  become  of  the  other 
manufacturers?  Have  they  been  driven  out  of  business? 
No.  These  men,  who  formerly  registered  as  manufac¬ 
turers,  were  simply  mixers,  who  bought  materials,  mixed 
them,  and  put  their  names  on  the  bags  as  manufacturers. 
No  large  fertilizer  manufacturers  have  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  result  of  the  new  law.  A  half-dozen  brands  of 
commercial  fertilizers  are  just  as  good  as  a  half  thousand; 
and  since  the  new  law  has  reduced  the  number  of  brands 
four-fifths,  it  Is  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  farmer.  As  a 
rule,  the  prices  of  commercial  fertilizers  are  higher  this 
year  than  last.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  reason 
for  this  is  the  shutting  out  of  these  small  dealers,  but 
this  is  not  so;  the  real  reason  is  the  combination  of  large 
fertilizer  manufacturers  to  control  the  market. 

We  have  been  taught  that  each  crop  takes  from  the  soil 
a  certain  amount  of  certain  foods;  and  that  the  farmer 
must  put  back  in  fertilizers  the  same  amount  of  the  same 
foods.  In  most  soils,  there  Is  plant  food  in  great  abund¬ 
ance,  but  it  is  not  all  available.  It  is  a  good  business 
policy  to  make  this  storehouse  of  plant  food  available  be¬ 
fore  applying  additional  fertilizer.  I  very  much  doubt 
the  advisability  of  always  returning  to  the  soil  every¬ 
thing  we  take  from  it.  Some  soils  will  endure  heavy 
cropping  for  many  years  without  becoming  depleted  in 
certain  kinds  of  plant  food.  The  day  of  the  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  gone.  We  have  settled  down  to  the  conviction 
that  we  must  fortify  the  soil  at  its  weak  points.  How 
shall  we  know  what  are  its  weak  points?  Certainly  not 
by  sending  a  sample  to  the  chemist  for  analysis.  He  can 
only  tell  the  total  amount  of  plant  food  in  it;  not  what 
the  plant  can  use.  The  farraer  must  handle  this  problem 
himself,  on  his  farm,  by  a  series  of  intelligent  fertilizer 
experiments.  It  is  rather  a  tough  knot  for  some  farmers, 
but  the  more  of  these  tough  problems  there  are  the  more 
rapidly  agriculture  will  advance.  The  dullard  will  go  to 
the  wall,  and  the  intelligent  experimenting  farmer  will 
take  his  place  and  reap  his  profits. 

FRUITS  IN  THE  QUESTION  BOX.— The  Windsor 
cherry  is  a  coming  market  variety  for  western  New  York. 
In  1898  Mr.  S.  D.  Willard  received  a  net  return  of  10  cents 
per  pound  for  his  Windsors;  in  1899,  12  cents.  According 
to  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell  the  tree  is  unusually  resistant  to 
disease.  The  fruit  Is  extra  large,  dark  colored,  and 
sweet.  It  ripens  in  early  July  in  eastern  New  York. 
Another  promising  cherry  is  the  Bing,  a  variety  which  is 
grown  somewhat  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  resembles  Wind¬ 
sor,  but  will  average  larger.  Western  New  York  cherry 
growers  must  have  a  dark-colored  cherry  for  market;  the 
yellow  varieties  are  all  right  for  home  use,  but  not  for 
shipping. 

Currants  have  not  been  a  paying  crop  of  late  years  for 
most  growers.  With  the  increased  demand  arising  from 
the  enactment  of  pure-food  laws,  there  is  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  this  is  only  temporary.  Mr.  A.  D.  Barnes, 
of  Mt.  Hope,  is  one  of  the  largest  growers  in  the  State. 
He  sold  most  of  his  crop  of  Pres.  Wilder  currants  in 
Boston  last  year,  at  10  cents  a  box.  The  general  experi¬ 
ence  with  varieties  has  been  that  Versaillaise  is  better 
than  Cherry.  Fay  is  a  standard  but  weak  in  wood.  Pres. 
Wilder  is  very  valuable  for  market,  and  White  Imperial 
for  home  use.  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell,  of  Ghent,  told  about 
picking  16  quarts  of  Fay  from  a  single  bush  of  pedigree 
stock. 

A  question  on  the  outlook  for  apple  growing  In  western 
New  York  brought  only  favorable  replies.  Everyone  said 
“good.”  Although  Mr.  Van  Deman  introduced  Ben  Davis 
as  the  business  apple  of  the  country,  not  excepting  New 
York  State,  they  would  have  none  of  it.  The  old  Bald¬ 
win  is  still  the  favorite,  with  Twenty-Ounce  and  Green¬ 
ing  in  no  less  esteem.  Rome  Beauty  and  York  Imperial 
are  being  planted  to  a  limited  extent.  Grimes  Golden 
should  be  in  every  family  orchard.  Mr.  Van  Deman  says 
that  York  Imperial  is  running  Ben  Davis  an  even  race  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hooker,  of  Geneva,  sent  a  lot  of  cold-storage 
Duchess  pears  to  London,  which  returned  $13  to  $14  per 
barrel.  The  Japan  plum,  Wickson,  is  reaping  golden 
opinions  on  the  shores  of  Seneca  Lake.  Some  extra  fine 
l'ruit  produced  by  heavy  thinning  brought  $3  per  15-pound 
case  in  New  York  City,  or  $12  per  bushel,  when  Lom¬ 
bards  were  bringing  but  50  cents  per  bushel.  The  Wick¬ 
son  has  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  shy  bearer,  and  Mr 
Willard  has  hitherto  condemned  it  for  that  reason.  He 
has  now  more  faith  in  its  productiveness.  Red  June  and 
Burbank  are  the  best  market  varieties  of  Japan  plums 
for  this  section.  Abundance  is  of  fine  quality,  but  not 
as  good  a  shipper  as  the  other  two.  Canned  Burbanks 
are  second  in  quality  only  to  Reine  Claude  and  French 
Prune.  October  Purple  has  been  a  disappointment  to 
most  growers  thus  far.  All  Japan  plums  need  heavy 
thinning  to  be  of  good  size.  Thinning  also  lessens  the  rot. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
21  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY 


“ROUGH  RIDER"  L|“°s 


It  Is  the  firmest,  latest  and  best. keeping  straw¬ 
berry  yet  introduced.  Extremely  large,  immense¬ 
ly  productive.  Sold  at  20c  per  qt  wholesale  season  of  1899.  Endorsed  by  best  authorities.  We  are  the  introducers. 
Send  10c  for  6  months  subscription  to  Fabmebs  Fbcit  Farmer.  Catalog  free.  L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  20  Pulaski,  N.V 


QEI  A || CC—  Something  now.  The  earliest, 
■  tHUllbw  latest,  hardiest,  most  profitable 
trees  ever  offered.  Varieties  that  will  fruit  in  all 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Our  Guide,  “  Peach 
Culture”  tells  all  about  them.  Free. 

HENRY  LUTTS  &  SON,  Youngstown,  N.  Y 


IT  DOES  DOUBLE  DUTY. 

This  “Planet  Jr  ”  No.  4,  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  and  Wheel  Hoe  Cultivator,  Rake  and  Plow 
is  the  ideal  hand  all  purpose  tool  for  the  small  or  private  gardener.  It  sows  seed  in  either  drills 
or  hills.  Ilill  drilling  possesses  many  advantages,  the  greatest  of  which  are  saving  in  seed, 
saving  in  time  in  thinning  out  and  greatly  increased  crops  by  making  a  perfect  and 
regular  stand.  “Planet  Jrs.”  were  the  first  drills  made  to  drop  in  hills  and 
have  ever  been  kept  the  best  for  the  purpose.  Can  be  instantly  changed  to  a  most 
satisfactory  Wheel  Hoe  for  cultivating  all  garden  crops.  Like  all  “Planet 
Jr.’’  tools  this  one  is  guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  in  every  particular. 

The  entire  “Planet  Jr."  line  of  tools, embracing  Seed  Drills, Wheel  Hoes, 
Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Harrows,Two-Horse  Cultivators, Sugar  Beet  Seed¬ 
ers,  Four  Row  Sugar  Beet  Cultivators,  &c.,is  described  in  detail  in  our 
new  1900  catalogue.  We  have  published  350,000  of  these  and  think  we 
have  enough  to  “go  round.”  To  make  sure  thatyou  get  a  copy,  how¬ 
ever,  write  today.  Contains  16  page  picture  gallery.  Free  to  all. 


l|  \ 
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[  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

I  used  to  think  th’  rrifeasly  way 
They  treated  me  was  tough; 

An’  what  I  thought  I  used  to  say, 

An’  say  it  pretty  rough. 

An’  Ma  she’d  kind  o’  calm  me  down, 

An’  mebby  kiss  me,  too, 

An’  say  “There’s  lots  o’  boys  in  town 
That  has  it  worse  than  you.” 

I  couldn’t  understand,  yer  see, 

Why  we  was  always  skimped; 

The  other  boys  spent  money  free, 

Their  mas  an’  sisters  primped, 

But  we  just  seemed  to  scrape  along 
An’  never  get  ahead; 

An’  when  I  asked  Ma  what  was  wrong, 
“Pa’s  paying  debts,”  she  said. 

But  worse  for  me  than  all  the  rest 
Was  wearin’  Dad’s  old  clothes; 

Ma  made  ’em  over  just  th’  best 
That  she  an’  sister  knows; 

But,  lordy  me,  they  had  no  style 
From  ankles  up  to  throat, 

Th’  pants  just  made  the  fellows  smile— 
They  hollered  at  the  coat. 

I  always  felt  so  ’shamed  an’  mean 
I’d  sneak  around  to  school, 

For  fear  th’  grammar  girls  had  seen 
Me  togged  out  like  a  fool. 

But  now  their  sneers  I  never  note, 

Nor  care  for  what  they’ve  said; 

I’m  proud  an’  tender  with  th’  coat— 

For  Dad,  dear  Dad,  is  dead! 

—Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

• 

The  German  recipe  for  pepper  nuts,  a 
Christmas  dainty,  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  January  6,  includes  potash,  which  is 
quite  frequently  used  in  cakes  contain¬ 
ing  honey  or  molasses,  especially  by 
foreign  cooks.  It  should  ’be  added  that 
bicarbonate  of  potash  is  the  substance 
required.  A  friend  informs  us  that  cases 
are  known  where  inexperienced  cooks 
have  used  the  ordinary  potash  of  com¬ 
merce  (potassium  hydrate,  or  caustic 
potash),  the  result  being  cramps  and 
nausea,  although  the  amount  used  was 
not  sufficient  to  cause  the  shocking 
burning  that  would  result  from  tasting 
this  fiery  alkali  in  its  ordinary  form. 

* 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
State  Dairymen’s  Association  a  report 
was  read  concerning  the  operations  of  a 
woman’s  buttermaking  association,  said 
to  be  the  only  known  organization  of  the 
kind.  This  is  the  Sangamon  County 
Buttermakers’  Association,  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  farmers’  wives  or  daughters. 
Before  its  organization  the  merchants 
of  Springfield  purchased  annually  more 
than  $100,000  worth  of  butter  outside 
Sangamon  County.  This  led  the  women 
to  encourage  buttermaking  at  home,  and 
two  annual  butter  shows  have  since  been 
held.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  an 
association  may  do  much  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  and  improvement  of  the  home 
dairy,  which  often  goes  to  the  wall  as  a 
result  of  the  creamery.  There  are  still 
many  places  where  a  home  dairy  with  a 
home  trade  may  be  profitable,  and  those 
enterprising  farm  sisters  in  Illinois  evi¬ 
dently  appreciate  this  fact.  Their  or¬ 
ganization  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

* 

Among  the  new  cotton  materials  re¬ 
cently  displayed  is  foulardine,  a  very 
fine  close-woven  stuff,  with  a  smooth 
silk  finish,  printed  in  patterns  like  a 
foulard  silk.  So  perfect  is  the  resem¬ 
blance  that  a  close  examination  is  re¬ 
quired  to  show  that  it  is  not  silk,  but 
cotton.  It  is  no  doubt  subject  to  the 
process  called  mercerizing,  now  applied 
to  many  cotton  fabrics,  which  gives  the 
silken  finish.  These  foulardines  ‘have 
colored  grounds,  with  white  figures,  and 
since  the  patterns  selected  are  those 
familiar  in  printed  silks,  the  resem¬ 
blance  is  very  striking.  A  foulardine  in 
blue  and  white,  black  and  white,  or 
brown  and  white,  would  fill  the  place  of 
those  useful  sateens  once  so  popular. 


The  price  is  12%  cents  a  yard.  We  do 
not  expect  that  they  would  wash,  hence 
they  would  not  be  advisable  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear,  but  for  the  elder  members 
of  the  family  they  would  be  desirable. 
A  blue-and-white  foulardine,  with  a 
guimpe  or  yoke  of  thin  white  material 
(which  should  be  separate,  for  conveni¬ 
ence  in  washing),  would  be  very  pretty 
and  smart. 

* 

A  woman  whose  heroism  is  certainly 
greater  than  that  of  the  soldier  who 
faces  shot  and  shell  is  Miss  Mary  Reed, 
an  American  missionary,  whose  story 
is  told  in  Collier’s  Weekly.  In  1884 
Miss  Reed  went  to  India,  and  followed 
both  at  Cawnpore  and  at  Gonda  what 
she  very  firmly  believed  to  be  her  voca¬ 
tion.  But  at  length  she  became  ill,  and 
returned  home.  There  she  made  the  hor¬ 
rible  discovery  that  the  name  of  her  ill¬ 
ness  was  leprosy.  One  of  her  physicians 
chanced  specially  to  nave  studied  this 
loathsome  and  incurable  disease  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Her  position  was,  of 
course,  agonizing  beyond  words.  But 
she  met  it  with  a  sort  of  faith  we  call 
sublime.  She  told  herself  that  she  had 
received  a  divine  summons  to  a  life  of 
self-abnegating  service.  Only  to  a  sister 
did  she  impart  tne  ghastly  truth,  after 
speedily  obtaining  an  appointment  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  Asylum  for 
Lepers  at  Chaudag,  in  tnc  Himalayas. 
Here,  among  90  inmates,  tn  s  ill-starred 
woman  has  ever  since  remained.  To 
her  patients  she  gives  all  -he  modern 
remedies  of  science.  For  herself  she 
trusts  entirely  to  prayer.  Of  late  it  is 
declared  that  she  is  much  better,  and 
two  or  three  doctors  nave  even  affirmed 
that  her  case  is  not  one  of  leprosy  at 
all.  This  again  has  been  contradicted. 
Probably  incessant  prayer  has  acted  as 
a  physical  tonic.  Why  should  it  not  so 
act  when  one  bathes  in  its  influence  a 
mind  and  temperament  profoundly  de¬ 
vout? 


Suggestions  in  New  Skirts. 

In  looking  at  Spring  suits,  which  al¬ 
ready  fill  the  windows  of  the  New  York 
stores,  one  is  Impressed  by  the  total  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  habit-back  skirts.  Of 
course  plenty  of  them  are  worn,  and 
plenty  of  them  still  hang  m  the  stores, 
but  they  are  no  longer  the  mode.  It 
was  not  surprising  that  this  tashion  so 
soon  passed  out,  for  the  excessive  tight¬ 
ness  and  plain  fit  was  not  only  ugly,  but 
in  many  cases  absolutely  indecent.  The 
newest  plain  skirt  has  a  sloping  double 
box  pleat  in  the  back;  'it  is  called  the 
Watteau  back,  and  flows  out  very  grace¬ 
fully,  becoming  either  to  a  full  or  slender 
figure.  While  there  as  a  slight  dip  at 
the  back,  it  is  not  an  actual  train,  such 
as  worn  last  year.  At  the  sides  the 
skirt  fits  very  smoot">’y.  In  some  styles 
the  smooth  fit  over  the  hips  is  secured 
by  tiny  side  pleats,  stitcned  flat,  slop¬ 
ing  towards  their  greatest  depth  at  the 
front,  in  place  of  darts.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  pleatless,  gatherless 
habit  back  went  out  of  fashion  is  a 
warning  against  selecting  an  extreme 
style,  when  a  gown  is  to  give  much  ser¬ 
vice.  There  is  an  indication  tnat  kilt- 
pleated  skirts  are  to  be  worn;  they  went 
out  with  the  jersey,  and  it  is  therefore 
natural  to  imagine  tha-  ^ney  will  come 
in  again  with  that  garment.  The  ex¬ 
amples  seen  are  laid  in  side  pleats  about 
two  inches  wide,  sloping  narrower  at 
/the  top,  around  the  back  and  sides  of 
the  skirt,  the  front  being  plain.  They 
will  have  to  be  shorter  than  the  pre¬ 
vailing  mode  if  they  become  popular, 
for  no  woman  can  move  m  a  kilted  skirt 
that  touches  the  ground  all  around  with¬ 
out  feeling  as  though  she  walked  all 


over  herself  at  every  second  step.  Such 
skirts  mean  an  extra  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial,  an  extra  weight  to  carry,  and 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  for  the  home 
dressmaker  who  tries  to  copy  the  style. 
They  will,  no  doubt,  be  fitted  over  a 
sheath  lining.  The  old  kilted  skirts,  as 
worn  20  years  ago,  were  often  held  in 
place,  after  firm  pressing,  by  tapes 
basted  underneath,  without  lining. 
Those  tapes  had  a  painful  habit  of  com¬ 
ing  unstitched,  when  any  extra  strain 
was  given,  which  was  distinctly  morti¬ 
fying  to  the  wearer.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  point  of  total  depravity,  no 
part  of  fashionable  costume  ever  equaled 
the  reeds  and  tapes  used  to  distend  the 


back  of  the  skirts,  from  15  to  18  years 
ago.  Unless  these  appliances  were  al¬ 
most  clamped  and  riveted  in  place,  they 
were  bound  to  give  way  at  some  critical 
period,  and  then  the  unhappy  wearer 
would  see  her  fashionably-bulging  skirt 
collapse  like  a  punctured  tire.  Even 
that,  however,  was  less  inconvenient 
than  the  “pull-backs”  that  preceded 
them.  Even  the  eelskin  skirts  that  ap¬ 
peared  last  year  were  hardly  so  ugly  or 
awkward  as  the  tied-back  skirt  at  its 
worst,  when  the  London  Punch  satirized 
the  fashion  by  picturing  a  party  of 
women  resting  against  easels,  like  so 
many  plaques,  because  their  tight  skirts 
would  not  permit  them  to  sit  down. 
Every  period  seems  to  bring  some  ugly 
and  silly  fashion,  and,  unfortunately, 
there  are  always  women  who  wear  them, 
merely  because  they  are  the  passing 
style,  without  regard  to  beauty  or  sense. 


Weak 
Children 

How  sad  it  is  to  see  weak 
children— boys  and  girls  who 
are  pale  and  thin.  They  can¬ 
not  enjoy  the  sports  of  child¬ 
hood,  neither  are  they  able 
to  profit  by  school  life.  They 
are  indeed  to  be  pitied.  But 
there  is  hope  for  them. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

has  helped  such  children  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Your  doctor  will  tcil  you  it  is  both 
food  and  medicine  to  them.  They 
begin  to  pick  up  at  once  under  its 
use.  Their  color  improves,  the  flesh 
becomes  more  firm,  the  weight 
increases  and  all  the  full  life  and 
vigor  of  childhood  returns  again. 

At  all  druggists  ;  50c.  and  $1.00. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER. 


RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE. 


YANKEE  DOODLE. 


FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

This  set  of  five  patriotic  songs,  words 
and  music,  witii  accompaniment,  complete. 
Send  us  your  request  on  a  postal  card; 
write  your  name  and  address  very  plainly; 
give  street  and  number,  if  a  city;  give 
county,  if  a  small  town. 

Address  rl  HE  PISO  COMPANY, 

Warren,  Penn’a. 


Dyes  for  Rag  Carpets. 

DIAMOND  DYES  MAKE  COLORS  TIIE 
SEN  CANNOT  FADE. 

They  Do  the  Most  Dyeing  for 
the  Least  Money. 

When  you  dye  rags  or  yarns  for  carpets  and 
rugs,  you  want  colors  that  will  hold  till  the  goods 
are  worn  out.  Diamond  Dyes  are  the  only  pack¬ 
age  dyes  that  will  make  such  colors. 

For  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  be  sure  to  get  the 
special  fast  dyes  for  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  and 
for  wool,  the  fast  wool  dyes,  and  you  will  have  the 
brightest,  fastest  colors  there  are. 

If  you  use  dyes  that  claim  to  color  both  cotton 
and  wool  with  the  same  dye,  you  ruu  the  risk  of 
spoiling  your  goods,  or  of  getting  colors  that  will 
fade  right  out.  They  may  dye  cotton,  but  they 
will  only  stain  wool.  Diamond  Dyes  will  always 
give  satisfaction. 

{W  Sample  card  of  colors  and  direction  book  for 
home  dyeing  mailed  free  on  request.— Wki.ls,  ItlCH- 
ahijson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  se.ling 
IX  doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  aud 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 
1  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 
BLUINE  CO.  500  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


Try  a  “Wonder”  Washing  Machine 


WITHOUT  ONE  PENNY  OF  CHARGE 

to  prove  that  it  is  just  what  you  w  ant.  That  a  child  can  run  it.  That  it  cleans  the  most  soiled 
clothes  perfectly,  without  hand  rubbing,  as  fast  as  six  women  can  wash  at  the  tub.  That  it  saves 
clothes.  That  it  has  not  a  single  point  you  can  find  fault  with.  We  urge  you  to  do  this,  as  one 
machine  in  your  house  will  sell  six  more.  As  a  further  inducement,  we  make  a  special  introductory 

offer  at  less  than  one-half  price  of  actual  value. 

The  Proprietor  of  “  Ivory  Soap  ”  says  : 

“  I  atn  using  your  ‘  Wonder'  Washer  in  my  family  It  is 
entirely  satisfactory.  I  have  highly  recommended  it  and 
purchased  twenty  of  them  to  distribute  among  my  friends." 
—  WM.  A.  PROCTOR,  of  Proctor  <&  Gamble,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Proprietors  of  the  famous  "Ivory"  Soap 


Our  Marvelous  FREE  Offer. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  for  full  particulars, 
and  we  will  send  you  (charges  prepaid  to  Mississippi 
River)  one  “Wonder”  Washer,  at  our  special  introduc¬ 
tory  price  of  $7.  You  may  use  it  for  thirty  days’  wash¬ 
ing"  FREE.  If  after  this  trial  you  don’t  want  it,  for  any 
reason  whatever ;  if  you  don’t  think  it  washes  clothes 
cleaner  in  one-quarter  the  time  and  with  one-tenth  the 
labor;  if  you  don’t  think  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  one 
year  by  saving  your  clothes  -  SEND  IT  BACK.  No 
questions  asked. 

Write  us  fully — we  answer  every  inquiry.  Don’t  lose  this  chance.  Good  agents  get  rich.  Don’t 
let  to-day  pass  without  at  least  writing  us. 

WHIPPLE  BROTHERS  CO.,  Mfrs.,  20  Post  St.,  Westerly,  R  I. 


REFERENCES:  Washington  National  Bank,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
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Judge  Seth  on  Widows. 

“Judge,  what  do  you  think  oi  the  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  missionary  from  India?” 

The  Sunday  dinner  was  over,  and  the 
Judge  and  the  party  sat  under  the  chest¬ 
nut  tree.  The  Judge  was  in  a  happy 
mood,  although  he  complained  that  his 
265  pounds  felt  heavier  than  usual — he 
was  afraid  he  was  getting  fat. 

“It  was  good  of  its  kind,  but  I  don’t 
much  like  that  kind — one  of  those  ser¬ 
mons  about  somebody  else’s  troubles — 
interesting  enough,  but  all  the  good  it 
does  you  is  to  make  you  feel  sorry  for 
the  other  fellow  and  wisa  he  would  let 
you  alone.  I  will  te  ready  to  think 
more  about  foreign  missions  when  we 
pay  our  mortgage  on  the  church  and  our 
people  come  to  service  as  fast  as  they  go 
to  a  mass-meeting  when  the  brass  band’s 
playing.  But  what  he  said  about  wid¬ 
ows  in  India  was  certainly  curious.  Just 
to  think!  Whenever  a  husband  dies  the 
wife  gives  up  life,  and  either  kills  her¬ 
self  or  pines  away  until  the  end.  Just 
think  of  it!  No  wo-der  the  country 
needs  Yankee  peddlers  and  mission¬ 
aries!” 

“Judge,  you  are  evidently  a  friend  of 
the  widow.” 

“And  of  the  orphan.  Don’t  forget  the 
orphan.  Since  i  have  been  Judge  of 
the  Orphans’  Court — I  may  say  other¬ 
wise,  also — I  have  found  out  a  great  deal 
about  orphans — and,  well,  yes — widows.” 

He  paused  here  and  looked  cautiously 
around  to  see  if  Mrs.  Seth  was  in  hear¬ 
ing  distance,  and  finding  she  was  not 
he  proceeded: 

“My  young  friend,  you  must  remember 
that  the  country  that  keeps  down  Wid¬ 
ows  goes  down  itself.  By  the  time  it 
conquers  the  widows  it  hasn  1  strength 
left  for  anything  else.  Why  was  George 
Washington  father  of  his  country?  Be¬ 
cause  he  married  a  widow.  Who  is  head 
of  the  greatest  Bower  of  Europe?  A 
widow.  Who  captured  our  greatest 
hero?  A  widow,  bo  it  goes!  So  it 
goes!” 

“Wherein,  Judge,  is  the  widow  so 
powerful?” 

“The  Lord  only  knows,  my  young 
friend,  and  I  douDt  ii  He  understands 
it  entirely.  Of  course,  a  woman  is  the 
greatest  power  in  the  world,  but  a 
widow  is  a  woman  wit.,  an  extra  pull. 
Much  of  it  is  experience,  naturally,  but 
sometimes  I  think  that  a  short  course 
'in  matrimony  is  a  kind  Oj.  posl -graduate 
school — that  s  what  you  call  ix,  isn’t  it? 
Now,  put  a  person  in  college  and  keep 
him  there  all  his  life;  what  would  he 
amount  to?  But  put  ^im  there  the 
usual  term  and  then  let  him  out  in  the 
world,  and  he  will  do  something.  Well, 
that’s  the  widow.  Certainly  it’s  a  little 
tough  on  her  first  teacher,  but,  as  we 
say  down  at  the  court  house,  graveyards 
don’t  pay  taxes. 

“You  know  the  roots  of  some  trees 
will  find  their  way  through  solid  rock 
to  reach  water.  Nothing  is  impossible, 
and  the  widow  can  beat  trees  just  as  a 
thinking  man  can  cut  wood.  Now,  there 
was  Sally  Madeson — Jack  Madeson’s 
widow.  She  was  just  about  the  right 
size,  with  black  eyes,  and  red  lips,  and 
real  roses  in  her  cheeks.  When  you 
put  weeds  on  that  style,  and  when  the 
long  eyelashes  fall  over  the  black  eyes 
and  the  roses  in  the  cheeks  bloom  all 
the  harder  for  the  tears  that  come  down 
on  them — like  dew  on  the  real  article — 
well,  something’s  going  to  happen.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  road  from  me  Jim 
Fendel  lived,  and  if  ever  a  man  hated 
women  Jim  was  that  person.  He  had 
plenty  of  money,  but  all  he  loved  in  life 
was  his  gun  and  dogs.  One  day  he  came 
to  me  and  said:  ’Seth’ — it  was  before  my 
election  as  Judge  of  the  Orphans’  Court 
— ‘Seth,  it  may  seem  right  conceited  of 
me  to  say  it,  but  doggone  if  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  Sally  Madeson,  or  fate,  or 
something,  is  after  me.’  ‘Said  anything 
to  you?’  I  asked.  ‘Not  a  word,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  ‘You  like  her?’  I  asked  again. 


‘Jehosaphat!  No!  Didn’t  I  say  Jack 
was  the  biggest  fool  on  earth  to  marry 
her?  What  I  mean  is  that — I — hang  it! 
I  don’t  know  what  I  mean!’  ” 

“Well,  I  felt  then  that  the  outcome  of 
the  thing  was  just  as  good  as  decided, 
but  to  comfort  Jim  I  told  him  to  keep 
away  from  her.  And  he  did.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  took  the  baca  road  to  town. 
But,  of  course,  one  day  as  he  was  jog¬ 
ging  along  what  should  he  do  but  meet 
her — in  fact,  find  her  all  alone  in  a 
carriage  that  had  broken  down.  Well, 
he  took  her  home.  Of  course,  the  seat 
was  that  narrow  little  thing  in  his  two¬ 
wheeled  gig.  Young  man,  I  hope  you 
never  sat  on  a  narrow  seat  with  a 
black-eyed  widow?” 

“I  never  did.  Judge.” 

“Well,  never  do  it;  but  if  you  have  to 
do  it,  don’t  drive  too  slow;  the  neigh¬ 
bors  might  talk.  Then  one  day  he  was 
out  woodcock-shooting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  swamp — out  in  his  long  rubber 
boots.  Suddenly  on  the  oanit  of  the 
creek  he  saw  the  widow.  She  had  been 
over  to  see  one  of  her  workmen  who 
was  sick,  and  the  tide  of  the  creek  had 
risen  and  she  couldn't  get  back.  There 
was  only  one  thing  for  him  to  do.  He 
took  her  in  his  arms  and  toted  her  over. 
Young  man,  I  hope  you  never  toted  a 
black-eyed  widow  over  a  cx’eek?” 

“I  never  did,  Judge.” 

“Well,  if  you  ever  have  to  do  it,  hold 
tight,  shut  your  eyes  and  pray  hard  dur¬ 
ing  the  ceremony.  Of  course,  that  just 
settled  everything.  Jim  came  to  me  and 
said:  ‘It’s  no  use,  Seen;  it's  just  fate.’ 
‘It’s  the  widow,’  I  said.  ‘It’s  fate  and 
the  widow  both,”  he  said.  ^  give  it 
up,’  I  said;  ‘the  compilation’s  too 
strong.’  ‘So  do  I,’  he  said.  Of  course, 
he  thought  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
go  there  and  ask  her  and  she  would 
jump  right  into  his  arms.  He  didn’t 
know  widows — of  course,  nobody  does — 
but  some  facts  are  plain.  As  I  have 
said,  there  is  small  satisfaction  in  haul¬ 
ing  up  a  mullet,  but  there  is  a  heap  of 
sport  in  playing  with  a  trout — and  every 
widow  knows  that  the  easy  fish  is  the 
least  valued— or,  if  I’ve  got  mixed,  it’s 
words  to  that  effect.” 

“I  have  heard,  Judge,  that  Mr.  Fen¬ 
ders  marriage  was  the  finest  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  him.” 

“So  it  was,  my  young  friend;  so  it 
was.  It  was  she  who  made  him  Gover¬ 
nor;  and  if  he  had  only  been  born  in  a 
log  cabin  she  would  have  made  him 
President  of  the  United  States.” 

There  was  a  pause,  and  the  o  udge  con¬ 
tinued  rather  confidentially:  “Now,  you 
must  understand,  of  course,  you  need 
not  tell  Mrs.  Seth  anything  I  have  said 
about  widows,  but  it  is  all  true;  and  it  is 
my  conviction  that  the  reason  why  wid¬ 
ows  in  India  are  abolished,  so  to  speak, 
is  that  the  old  maids  ana  the  married 
women  control  the  votes.  Of  course, 
India  is  two  or  three  thousand  years 
old,  while  we  are  only  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred,  and  it  may  come  to  pass  that  after 
this  country  begins  to  slide  down  hill 
widows  may  be  buried,  too,  but  I’m 
glad  I’ll  be  dead  before  it  happens.  But, 
as  I  said  before,  you  need  not  mention 
it  to  Mrs.  Seth.” 

“You  seem  to  think,  Judge,  that  mar¬ 
ried  ladies  do  not  like  widows.” 

“Think,  my  young  ignoramus?  Think? 
What’s  the  use  of  thinking  when  the 
fact  is  before  your  very  eyes?  They 
can’t  like  a  widow  any  more  than  they 
can  help  looking  at  a  new  bonnet.  They 
are  all  naturally  jealous  of  her.  Who 
can  blame  them?  She  has  got  all  the 
good  out  of  her  first  chance  in  matri¬ 
mony,  and  she  is  in  a  position  to  get 
the  best  in  a  second  trial  at  the  same 
game.  I  don’t  say  all  women  want  to 
become  widows,  but  I  have  noticed  in 
all  such  misfortunes  they  all  show  a 
powerful  lot  of  resignation.” — Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best — Ait. 


....  People  expect  too  much  of  the 
churches  if  they  expect  them  always  to 
be  ready  with  a  new  statement  of  an¬ 
cient  truths  to  meet  unrest  and  discon¬ 
tent.  The  public  is  sometimes  whim¬ 
sical  in  its  objection,  and  unlearned  and 
unreasoning  in  its  criticism.  But  though 
this  is  so,  making  all  allowance  for  it, 
as  I  say,  I  still  believe  that  there  is  a 
grave  fault  to  be  found  with  some 
churches.  They  are  mistaken  at  least  in 
the  emphasis  they  place  on  certain 
truths;  too  much  stress  on  little  things, 
too  little  attention  to  great  things. — Dr. 
Rainsford. 

....Eden,  with  all  her  happy  bowers 
and  many  brooks,  is  reborn  whenever 
two  hearts  meet  each  other  in  the  bliss 
of  youthful  love,  and  every  mother  who 
clasps  to  her  bosom  her  newborn  child 
dreams  that  she  is  the  first  Eve  that 
ever  drank  at  the  fountain  of  maternal 
joy.  And  when  the  frosts  of  sorrow-  and 
the  chill  of  death  come  to  this  paradise 
the  voice  of  heavenly  love  explains  that 
the  discipline  is  but  temporary,  and  that 
high  above  earth’s  glooms  and  muta¬ 
tions  glows  a  heavenly  sphere,  and  that 
what  began  in  joy  and  hope  shall  end  in 
a  kingdom  of  love  and  gladness,  in  a 
fellowship  wherein  God  and  man  shall 
have  part  together. — President  John 
Henry  Barrows,  Oberlin  University. 


The  Palm 


is  awarded  by  all  judges  of  mechanical 
excellence  to 

ELGIN 

Ruby  Jeweled  Watches. 

They  are  made  to  endure  and  tell 
time  accurately.  All  jewelers  sell 
them  in  cases  to  suit.  Ask  your 
jeweler  why  the  Elgin  is  the  best 
watch. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word  “Elgin" 
engraved  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed. 

“Tlio  Ways  of  a  Watch”— our  new 
booklet— sent  anyone  on  request. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  111. 

— -  — J 


jyjACBETH’S  “pearl  top” 
and  “pearl  glass”  lamp- 
chimneys  are  carefully  made 
of  clear  tough  glass;  they  fit, 
and  get  the  utmost  light  from 
the  lamp,  and  they  last  until 
some  accident  breaks  them. 

“  Pearl  top  ”  and  “  pearl 
glass  ”  are  trade-marks.  Look 
out  for  them  and  you  needn’t 
be  an  expert. 

Our  “  Index  ”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


prices  talk  here 

— and  when  room  must  be  made 
for  new  season’s  goods,  and  odd 
and  surplus  lines  emptied— as 
now — prices  made  to  say  so — so 
emphatically  that  you’ll  under¬ 
stand  we’re  determined — and  pay 
you  to  give  attention  if  good, 
useful  goods  are  wanted  for  least 
money  ever  bought.  „ 

Write  for  samples  of  50-incli 
all-wool  plain  colored  cloth  suit¬ 
ings  35c. 

32-inch  25c.  neat  shirt  waist 
Plaids  15c. 

39-inch  Cashmere  Plaids  25c. 

40  to  44-inch  Dress  Goods 
Fancies  25c. — half  price. 

And  other  odd  lots  of  Dress 
goods — and  Black  goods  and 
Fancy  Silks  reduced — so  far 
below  normal  value  as  never 
before  known. 

Get  samples — prices  will  tell 
you  it’s  a  chance. 

If  you’re  interested  in  good 
reading,  ask  for  our  special  Book 
Catalogue. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


Neglect  of  a  Cough  or  Sore 
Throat  often  results  in  an 
Incurable  Lung  Disease  or 
Consumption.  For  relief  in 
Throat  troubles  useBROWN’s 
Bronchial  Troches,  a  sim¬ 
ple  yet  effective  remedy.  Sold  only  in  boxes. 


WILLCARLETON’S 

MAGAZINE 

“Every  Where” 

You  have  all  heard  of  Will 
Ca  hi. etox,  the  famous  poet  and 
editor,  author  of  “Farm  Ballads,” 
“  City  Legends,”  etc.  His  Magazine, 
“EVERY  WllliHE,"  contains  his 
latest  poems,  sketches  and  stories ; 
best  of  additional  literature. 

50  Ceuta  a  Year. 
SPECIAL  Q  Months  l  If  you  mention 
OFFER:  0  for  lUlli  THE  Ii.  N.-Y. 
EVERY  WHERE  PUB.  CO.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED  f0rthe 

LIGHTNING  FIRE  KINDLER.  One  agent 

_  says:  “Showed  it  to  30  people  and 
^^.sold  to  27.”  Send  25c.  for  sample, 
we  send  by  mail  prepaid. 

'  1  100  Fires.  Ic.  N.  B.  FOOTE  CO.,  Fredericktown.  Ohio. 


AreYou  on 
a  Dead  Center?  » 

Are  you  at  a  standstill  like  the  driving  shaft  of  i 
engine  when  its  force  is  all  exerted  against  the 
axle?  A  start  in  the  right  direction  will 
enable  you  to  use  the  power  you  possess 
ho  as  to  do  more  valuable  work,  and  gain 
a  higher  salary.  You  can  be  trained  by 
mull  ut  home,  to  take 

... —  A  New  Position 

select  the  study  that  attracts  you:  Electrical,  , 
Mechanical  or  Steam  Engineering,  Archi¬ 
tectural  or  Mechanical  Drnwiiijr,  Civil 
L  Engineering,  Stenography,  Hook¬ 
keeping,  and  En£li*h  Branched. 

The  terms  of  payment  will  suit  every¬ 
body.  130,000  students  and 

fraduates.  Write  for  circulars, 
ho  International  CorroMiond 
ence  School *,  Box  1230 
Scranton.  Pa 


Truest  Economy  to  Get  the  Best. 


Sold  on  Instalments. 


A  cheaply  made  sewing-machine  is  dear  at 
any  price,  because  faulty  in  action,  liable  to 
break  and  difficult  to  operate.  A  labor- 
saving  machine  for  woman’s  use  should  be 
the  best;  it  is  truest  economy  to  get  a 
sewing-machine  bearing  this  trade-mark. 
EXPERIENCE  PROVES 
A  SINGER  THE  BEST. 

You  can  try  one  Free.  Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 


SINGER  SEWING-MACHINES  ARE  MADE  AND  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

OFFICES  IN  EVERY  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

FRUITS.— Receipts  of  apples  are  liberal, 
but  trade  is  very  good,  and  the  stock  is 
working  off  well  at  fair  prices.  Cranberries 
are  in  good  demand,  and  dealers  are  pleased 
with  the  outlook. 

BEANS.— The  demand  for  marrow,  pea 
and  medium  is  fair.  Red  Kidney  are  firm, 
some  holders  refusing  to  sell  at  $2.25  per 
bushel.  White  Kidney  and  Turtle  Soup  are 
very  dull.  California  Limas  are  in  de¬ 
mand  at  $3.50. 

CHEESE.— There  is  a  little  export  trade, 
and  the  home  demand  seems  to  be  increas¬ 
ing.  Orders  from  out-of-town  dealers  have 
been  liberal.  With  stocks  gradually  reduc¬ 
ing,  the  market  is  in  fair  shape,  and  the 
outlook  is  more  favorable 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— There  is  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  poor  stock.  For  the  past  week 
many  of  the  receipts  have  been  sticky  and 
sweaty,  owing  to  the  damp  foggy  weather 
in  transit.  Fancy  poultry  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion  is  scarce  and  at  a  premium.  Extra 
western  chickens  and  fowls  would  bring  ex¬ 
treme  prices  if  they  were  to  be  had,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  western  stock  is  urged  for  sale 
at  five  to  eight  cents. 

EGGS. — The  market  is  weak,  and  lower 
prices  are  generally  looked  for.  Dealers 
are  buying  only  what  they  require  for  im¬ 
mediate  use.  On  Wednesday  1,000  cases  of 
limed  eggs  were  received  here  in  transit  to 
Great  Britain.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
exports  for  the  week  will  exceed  4,000  cases. 
There  is  no  surplus  of  fresh-gathered  west¬ 
ern  stock.  Cold  storage  eggs  are  being 
urged  for  sale  at  irregular  prices. 

BUTTER.— The  price  is  unchanged  from 
last  week.  Receipts  have  been  rather 
large,  but  there  were  out-of-town  orders 
enough  to  take  the  surplus.  The  greatest 
demand  is  for  extra  western  creamery. 
Most  of  the  State  creamery  goods  sell  at 
24%  cents.  June  creamery  is  neglected  and 
nominal.  State  dairy  of  fine  quality  is 
called  for  and  rather  scarce.  Imitation 
creamery  is  dull  and  going  at  22  cents  or 
under.  Fresh  factory  and  rolls  are  plenty 
and  of  slow  sale. 

GRAIN. — The  wheat  market  is  firm. 
Cables  from  France  state  that  20  per  cent 
or  the  crop  in  the  northern  part,  and  five 
per  cent  in  the  rest  of  the  wheat  belt  of 
that  country,  has  been  damaged  by  frost. 
Corn  is  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  cent 
higher.  Oats  are  active,  and  there  is  more 
business  than  for  some  time.  The  export 
trade  has  been  quite  an  item  for  the  past 
few  days.  Rye  is  neglected  and  nominal. 
There  is  no  export  demand,  and  no  offering 
of  any  importance  from  this  State  or  the 
West.  Clover-seed  in  Toledo  is  active  at 
an  advance  of  2%  cents. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  January  27,  1900. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  lb.. 

Western,  firsts  . 

Thirds  . 

State,  extras . 

State,  firsts . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

June,  extras  . 

June,  firsts  . 

Held,  thirds  to  seconds . 

State  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fresh  finest  . 

Half  firkin  tubs,  firsts . 

Tubs,  seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Firkins,  finest  . 

Firkins,  thirds  to  firsts . 

Western  imitation,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Low  grades  . 

Factory,  held,  finest . 

Factory,  held  thirds  to  firsts... 

Factory,  fresh,  extra . 

Factory,  fresh,  firsts . 

Factory,  held,  low  grades . 

Rolls,  common  to  choice . 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  small,  Fall 

made,  factory  . 

Small,  November  finest  . 

Small,  good  to  choice  . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Large,  Fall  made,  fancy . 

Large,  November  choice . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice.... 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  prime . 

Part  skims,  large,  prime . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 

Part  skims,  common . 

Full  skims  . 

EGGS. 


24%@ 
23  @ 
21  @ 
23  @ 
22  @ 
20  @ 

-  @ 
22%@ 
21  @ 
19  <§> 
22%@ 
19  @ 


25 

24 

21% 

25 

23% 

22% 

22% 

21% 

24 

23 

22 

20 

23 

22 

22 

21 

19 

18 

17 
19% 

18 
17 
19 


12  %@  13 
12  @  12% 


9%@ 

9% 

10 

9%i 

9% 

7%@ 

8% 

5%@ 

6% 

4  @ 

5 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

State,  Pa.  and  nearby,  aver,  best. 


per  dozen  .  21@  — 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  prime....  — @  21 

Fresh  gathered,  fair  to  good .  19(g)  20 

Baltimore  and  D.  C.,  prime .  20@  21 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  prime — @  20 

Tenn.,  Va.  and  N.  C.,  prime .  19@  20 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Western  &  Southern,  poor  to 

good,  30  doz.  case  .  3  90@4  80 

Dirties,  30  doz.  case .  3  00@  — 

Refrigerator,  choice  Fall  packed, 

30  doz.  case  .  3  90@4  20 

Early  packed,  prime,  30  doz. 

case  .  3  15@3  60 

Good,  per  30  doz.  case .  2  S5@3  00 

Fair,  per  30  doz.  case .  2  40@2  70 

Poor,  per  30  doz.  case .  2  10@2  25 

Poor  culls,  30  doz.  case .  1  35@1  65 

Limed  eggs,  prime,  per  30  doz.  cs.  3  60@  — 

Fair,  to  good,  30  doz.  case .  3  30@3  45 


FEED. 


City  bran  .  17  00@17  60 

Spring  bran,  200-Ib.  sks,  per  ton  16  75@17  00 

To  arrive,  bulk .  16  50@17  00 

Middlings,  as  to  quality,  ton .  17  00@20  50 

Sharps,  ton  .  17  00@20  00 

Red  Dog  .  18  50@20  00 

Mixed  feed,  200-lb.  sks.  per  ton..  18  00@19  15 
Linseed  oil  meal  to  arr.  and  spot  27  50@  — 

Cake  .  27  25@27  50 

Cottonseed  meal  .  24  60@  — 


FRUIT— EVAPORATED. 


Apples,  extra  fancy  . 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . 

Prime  . 

Low  grades  . 

Chops  . 

Cores  and  skins  . 

Sun  dried,  quarters . 

Sliced  . 

Apricots,  boxes,  lb . 

Bags,  lb . 

Peaches,  al.,  unpeeled,  boxes.... 

Bags  . 

Peeled,  per  lb . 

Raspberries  . 


10  @11 
8%@  9% 
7%@  8% 
7%@  7% 
6  @  6% 
1%@1% 
1  @1% 
5%@  6 
5  @  6 
13  @18 
13  @15 
8%@10 
8  &  9% 
17  @25 
13  @13% 


FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl .  2  00@3  00 

Spitz,  bbl .  2  00@4  00 

Ben  Davis,  bbl .  2  00@3  50 

Winesaps,  bbl .  2  50@3  50 

Greening,  bbl .  2  00@3  50 

Spy,  bbl .  1  75@2  50 

King,  bbl .  2  00@3  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy,  bbl.  6  50@8  00 

Early  black,  bbl .  5  50@7  00 

Jersey,  per  ert .  1  75@2  25 

Jersey,  bbl .  6  00@6  50 

Strawberries,  qt .  20@  40 


GAME. 


English  snipe,  per  dozen .  — @2  50 

Grass  plover,  per  dozen .  1  00@2  00 

Ducks,  Canvas,  6  lb.  av.  to  pair..  2  50@3  00 
Canvas,  It.  wghts.,  per  pair....  1  25@1  50 

Red-head,  5  lb.  av.  to  pair .  1  75@2  00 

Red-head,  lightweight,  per  pair.  75@1  00 

Ruddy,  heavy,  per  pair .  75@1  00 

Ruddy,  lightweight,  per  pair...  25(g)  50 

Mallard,  per  pair  .  60@  75 

Teal,  blue-wing,  per  pair .  40@  50 

Teal,  green-wing,  per  pair .  30@  40 

Common,  per  pair  .  25@  30 

Rabbits,  undrawn,  per  pair .  20@  25 

Drawn,  per  pair  .  10@  15 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair .  50@  60 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red  elevator . 

No,  2,  delivered  . 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  . 

No.  2,  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat. 

Corn,  No.  2,  delivered . 

No.  2,  in  elevator . 

No.  2,  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat . 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat _ 

Oats,  No.  2,  white . 

No.  3,  white  . 

No.  2,  white  clipped . 

No.  3,  white  clipped  . 

No.  2  mixed  . 

No.  3,  mixed  . 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf¬ 
falo  . 

No.  2,  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y... 
State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track.. 

Rye  flour,  fair  to  choice . 3 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c. 

i.  f.,  N.  Y . 

Feeding,  c.  1.  f.,  N.  Y . 


50%  @ 
59%@ 
56  @ 
25@  3 

50  <? 
43%« 


60 

53 

47 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Lettuce,  fancy,  per  dozen .  50@  75 

Fair  to  good,  per  dozen .  30@  40 

Inferior,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  dozen . 1  50@2  00 

No.  2,  per  dozen .  50(g)  75 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  per  lb...  20@  40 

Tomatoes,  per  lb .  5@  15 

Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches . 1  50@2  00 

Asparagus,  per  doz.  bunches . 1  50@3  00 


POTATOES. 


Bermuda,  per  bbl . 3  50@5  50 

Maine,  Hebron  . 1  75@1  85 

L.  I.,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  88 

State  and  Western,  in  bulk,  180 

lb . 1  50@1  75 

Jersey,  round  sorts,  pr.,  per  bbl _ 1  37@1  62 

Giant,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  37@1  50 

Inferior,  per  bbl . 1  25@  — 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  cloth  tops. 2  75@3  50 

South  Jersey,  double  heads . 2  50@3  00 

Delaware,  per  %  basket . 1  00@1  25 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Chickens,  per  lb .  — @  8% 

Fowls,  per  lb .  — @  10 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  — @  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7@  8 

Ducks,  per  pair .  40@  70 

Geese,  per  pair . 1  00@1  37 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20@  25 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 


Dry  Packed. 

Turkeys,  nearby,  fancy,  per  lb.. 

Nearby,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  young  hens,  fancy.. 

Western,  mixed,  fancy . 

Western,  young  toms,  small 

fancy  . 

Young  toms,  heavy  . 

Old  hens  . 

Old  toms  . 

Poor  . 

Broilers,  2  to  4  lbs.  to  pair . 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  mixed 

weights,  dry  picked  . 

Pa.,  mixed  weights,  scalded _ 

Chickens,  Western,  dry  picked, 

fancy  . 

Western,  scalded,  fancy . 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  poor  . 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  . 

Western,  prime  . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Capons,  Phil.,  fancy,  large,  per 

lb . 

Phil.,  medium  weights . 

Phil.,  small  and  slips . 

Western,  large  . 

Western,  small  and  slips . 

Ducks,  nearby,  prime . 

Western,  prime  . 

Western,  poor  . 

Geese,  nearby,  prime . 

Western,  prime  . 

Western,  poor . 


'© 

OO 

rH 

22 

11  @ 

13 

11  @ 

13 

9%@ 

10% 

9%@ 

10% 

8  @ 

8% 

—  @  10 
9%@  10 

7  @  8% 

-  @  6% 

16  @  17 
14  @  15 
11  @  12 
13  @  14 
10  @  11 
11  @  12 
10  @  10% 
5  @  8 

9  @  10 

8  @  8% 

5  @  7 


Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per 

dozen  . 2  75  @3  00 

Dark,  per  dozen  .  50  @  75 

Culls,  per  dozen  .  50  @1  00 


MEATS— COUNTRY  DRESSED. 


Calves,  prime  .  10%@11 

Fair  to  good  .  8%@10 

Common  .  6  @8 

Barnyards .  6  @8 


Milk  Supply.— Last  week  the  papers  re¬ 
ported  a  milk  famine  at  Stamford,  Conn. 
As  usual  these  reports  were  badly  mixed, 
as  the  following  note  from  Stamford  shows: 

The  supply  is  more  abundant  than  usual 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Price  has  ad¬ 
vanced  from  2%  to  three  cents  wholesale, 
and  five  cents  retail,  in  Summer,  and  four 
cents  wholesale  and  six  cents  retail  this 
Winter.  This  is  the  first  Winter  for  many 
years  that  it  has  been  sold  for  less  than 
seven  cents  retail.  I  am  told  that  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  peddler  who  cut  the  price  to 
five  cents  retail  this  Winter  is  getting  a 
little  tired  of  that  price,  and  so  gave  the 
report  that  has  been  circulated  that  milk 
is  short  and  higher  that  he  might  raise  his 
price.  h.  l. 


Winter  mild;  little  frost  in  the  ground, 
a  great  advantage  in  saving  feed.  Feeding 
cattle  in  yards  are  making  splendid  gains; 
cattle  feeding  is  heavy  over  the  corn  sec¬ 
tion  here.  Hogs  are  $4  per  100  pounds  at 
shipping  stations,  with  corn  under  23  cents 
per  bushel  at  many  points;  this  is  creating 
a  lively  interest  in  production  of  pork. 
General  public  health  good  over  most  ot 
the  Northwest;  prospect  for  labor  being 
high  and  scarce  next  Summer.  All  lines  of 
business  are  enjoying  a  boom,  and  there  is 
much  brisk  trading  and  activity.  Land 
values  are  rising,  and  going  to  points  be¬ 
yond  actual  worth,  being  taken  up  by 
wealthy  farmers  for  safe  investment. 

Harlan,  Iowa.  w.  b. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula 
of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Ca¬ 
tarrh,  Asthma  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections; 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility 
and  all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its 
wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases, 
and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send 
free  of  charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  Ger¬ 
man,  French  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  pre¬ 
paring  and  using.  Sent  by  mall,  by  addressing,  with 
stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Noyes  820  Powers’ 
Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


BLOODED  STOCK \ 

is  a  monthly  Swine  Journal  telling  how  to  breed  ( 
and  feed  hogs  so  aa  to  make  the  most  money. 
Written  by  farmers  who  know  what  they  are 
talkingabout.  Regular  subscription  bOcents, but 

For  tO  Cents 

in  silver,  received  before  April  15,  we  will  send  i 
‘  Blooded  Stock  one  year.  Tbisofferls 
only  nude  to  increase  oar  circulation  before  1 
Apr.  15.1f  von  are  not  satisfied,  your  I 
money  back.  BLOODED  STOCK, 
OXFORD,  FA.  1 


COLCOCK  MOROEN, 

Leading  Live-Stock  Auctioneers, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  Sales  handled  any  part  of 
Canada  or  United  States.  Terms  moderate.  You 
will  make  money  by  employing  them. 


A  Treatise  on  Ancient  Plowing 

with  the  wooden  plow  by  a  man  75  years  old;  also 
showing  that  by  the  dead  flat  solid  system  of  once 
plowing  for  a  crop  with  the  metal  plows  cause  poor 
crops  and  abandoned  farms.  We  have  found  out 
that  by  a  different  system  of  plowing  on  our  farm 
we  can  raise  four  acres  of  as  good  corn  as  cheaply 
as  we  formerly  raised  on  one  acre.  Try  an  acre 
from  the  book  of  new  ideas,  and  hereafter  don’t  let 
prejudice  rob  any  farmer  of  three  extra  acres  of 
good  corn  without  any  extra  cost,  only  fertilizer. 

Price,  50c.;  three  for  |1,  P.  O. 

H.  E.  PLUMB,  Stevenson,  Conn. 


THE 

A 

B 

0 


of  BEE  CULTURE. 

The  only  cyclopedia  on  bees.  466  pages  and  406 illus¬ 
trations.  Every  phase  of  the  subject  fully  treated 
by  experts.  Price  SI. 20.  Circulars  and  sample 
copy  of  our  semi-monthlv  magazine,  Gleanings 
In  Bee  Cullu  re,  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Medina,  0. 


JELLIFFE.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 


BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

*29  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES : 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

■  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

1  Calves, 

I  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Spring  Lambs, 

I  Live  Quail. 

Thrice-a-Week  World 


For  full  Information  about 
this,  also,  best  Horse-power, 
Thiesher,  Clover-huller,  Dog- 
power,  Rye  Thresher  and  Bind¬ 
er,  Fanulng-mill,  Feed-mill, 
Drag-saw,  Land-roller,  Steam- 
engine,  Ensilage  and  fodder- 
cutter,  Shredder,  Root-cutter, 
Corn-shellcr  and  Round-silo, 
Address,  CEO. D. HARDER,  M’fr.Cobleskill.N.Y. 
g^-Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
dally  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  one  year,  for  $1.65. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Wanted — Position  by  an  experienced 
and  competent  farm  superintendent,  on  a  good  farm 
in  the  Piedmont  Region,  where  economy  and  Im¬ 
proved  methods  will  be  appreciated.  Address 

R.  S.  MCARTHUR,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


Wanted — A  widower  farmer  solicits 
correspondence  with  a  capable  lady  about  35  for  re¬ 
sults.  Good  reference.  Address  WIDOWER,  this 
office. 


A  reader  wants  copies  of  The  R.  N.-\ . 
of  January  1,  8  and  22.  1899,  to  complete  file.  Send 
price  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


To  exchange  for  printing  press,  or  first 
decent  cash  offer,  complete  Graphaphone  Exhibition 
Outfit.  Almost  new.  Cost  $60.  inventory  particulars 
THOMAS  GILLILAND,  Sharon,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — By  a  young  American  man 
(married)  strictly  temperate,  a  position  as  foreman 
on  a  farm  orgentieman’s country  residence;  or  would 
hire  farm  with  eight  or  ten  cows  on  It. 

Box  61,  Mahopac,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — Married  man  to  work  on 

farm,  with  good  references;  35  or  45  years  preferred. 
One  cow,  hay  and  grain  farm 

GEO.  H.  EHLE,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


American  Gardening. 

Ten  Sample  Copies,  separate  issues,  10  cents. 
Published  at  136  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


A  VALUABLE  PRESCRIPTION. 

Used  successfully  for  over  50  years  by  a  Celebrated 
English  Doctor  for  the  cure  of  weakness,  leucorrhea, 
and  ills  resulting  from  change  of  life,  swollen  limbs 
and  aching  feet.  If  you  would  do  your  work  w  ith 
perfect  ease,  send  25  cents  to  pay  postage  ard  for 
time  spent  in  writing,  and  I  will  send  you  prescrip¬ 
tion  and  directions  for  preparing  medicine  yourself. 
Less  than  $1  per  gallon,  worth  $25  to  you  Write  at 
once.  This  advertisement  may  not  appear  again. 
Address  MRS.  8.  DAVIE8,  Sutton’s  Bay,  Mich. 


Cnp  OAI  C — Thriving,  long-established  Nursery, 
rUn  OnLL  Fruit  and  Berry  business.  27  acres, 
highly  cultivated.  Beautiful  home.  Address 

Mrs.  J  AMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Do  you  want  to  go  South  ?  If  so, 
write  to-day  for  our  J ournal,  free. 
It  tells  you  about  our  great  Chi- 
cora  Colony  and  the  finest  of  land 
for  trucking,  fruit  and  stock  rais¬ 
ing  ;  the  land  of  figs  and  tea. 
Land  $5  per  acre.  Houses  built 
and  sold  on  $5  monthly  payments. 
Cheap  excursions  weekly.  D.  L. 
Risley,  211  South  Tenth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OQOfl  tMnn  per  Year  in  the  Railway 

0OUU  10  9I4UU  Mail.  Entrance  by  ex¬ 
amination.  We  prepare  you  by  mail  for  this  or  any 
other  government  examination.  Address  CIVIL 
SERVICE  SCHOOL.  Lebanon,  Pa. 


FREE  SEEDS 


Prominent  Publisher  Will  Give 
Away  Free  to  Each  Subscriber 
300  Varieties  of  Beau¬ 
tiful  Flowers. 


Do  not  Fail  to  Write  at  Once  and 
thus  Beautify  Your  Home 
Free  of  Cost. 


The  publisher  of  the  Western  World,  the  best,  brightest 
andmost  popular  monthly  now  published,  more  interest 
ing,  more  profitable  to  read  and  moreup-to-date,  willgive 
away  at  olutely  free  to  each  subscriber  a  package  of 
seeds,  containing  over  300  varieties  of  beautiful  flowers. 
The  object  of  this  free  seed  distribution  Is  to  Interest 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  a  magazine  that  has  absolutely 
no  peer.  There  are  departments  of  absorbing  Interest 
such  as  How  to  get  rich.  How  to  become  fa¬ 
mous,  How  to  he  beautiful.  Instruction  whereby 
anyone  can  easily  earn  from  $>2.00  to  $>20.00  a  day  at 
their  own  home.  A  history  of  the  Mormon  Church 
and  Polygamy.  Departments  for  the  Farmer,  Me¬ 
chanic  and  Housewife,  all  conducted  by  famous  writers 
and  editors.  The  Western  World  is  in  its  16th  year,  Is  now 
reaching  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  our  best 
homes  and  is  positively  the  most  facinating  magazine 
ever  published.  Printed  on  fine  coated  paper,  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated;  every  page  is  worth  the  year’s  sub¬ 
scription.  Send  25  cents  to  the  puplisher  of  the  West¬ 
ern  World,  155  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  and  he  will  send 
you  by  prepaid  mall  the  package  of  300  varieties  of  the 
most  popular  flower  seeds,  including  a  full  year’s  sub¬ 
scription,  12  numbers  of  the  greatest  of  all  family  jour¬ 
nals,  the  Western  World.  Do  not  fail  to  write  at  once. 

Reference,  any  Express  Co.  and  the  editor  of  this  paper. 
THE  WESTERN  WORLD,  Young  Men’s  Christian 

Association  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Market  Briefs. 


We  are  here  In  this  great  market.  Yon  ship  goods 
here.  Yon  can  ship  to  better  advantage  if  yon  know 
how  and  when  to  do  it.  We  will  try  to  tell  you. 
We  must  know  what  you  want.  Ask  questions  We 
will  try  to  answer  them. 


Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

CHICKS  25  CENTS  EACH.— For  two  or 
three  days  this  sign  has  been  hanging  over 
a  cage  containing  half  a  bushel  or  so  of 
lively  incubator  chicks,  In  the  window  of 
a  store  dealing  in  all  sorts  of  poultry  sup¬ 
plies.  The  last  time  I  passed  there  were 
but  few  left,  so  I  judge  that  they  were  sell¬ 
ing  well,  probably  to  suburbanites  who  pass 
there  on  their  way  to  the  New  Jersey 
ferries. 

FLORIDA  STRAWBERRIES.— A  good 
many  dealers  are  now  handling  these.  The 
berries  come  in  refrigerator  crates  which 
have  been  Illustrated  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in 
previous  years.  They  are  strongly  built 
boxes,  double-lined.  The  crate  is  filled  two 
thirds  full  of  berries,  which  are  In  little 
baskets  set  in  racks,  and  fitting  so  tightly 
together  that  there  is  no  chance  of  shaking. 
At  the  top  Is  a  galvanized  iron  pan,  some¬ 
thing  less  than  a  foot  deep,  for  Ice,  with 
a  drainage  arrangement  fixed  so  that  the 
water  cannot  get  into  the  berries.  The 
whole  thing  works  so  well  that  the  fruit 
arrives  here  in  first-class  condition.  At 
present  the  berries  sell  for  25  to  40  cents  per 
quart. 

LIVE  STOCK  NEWS.— The  receipts  at 
New  York  for  the  first  three  days  of  this 
week  were:  Cattle,  7,898;  cows,  165;  calves, 
2,930;  sheep,  21,821;  hogs,  21,694.  In  general 
the  market  for  cattle  is  rather  dull.  Fair 
to  prime  native  steers  sold  at  $4.75  to  $5.75 
per  100  pounds;  extra  fat  cows,  $4.25,  and 
mixed  cattle,  $3  to  $3.50.  Dressed  beef  Is 
steady  at  seven  to  9%  cents  per  pound. 
Milch  cows  with  their  calves  sold  for  $30  to 
$50.  Trade  in  calves  is  quite  active,  and 
prices  on  all  grades  a  trifle  higher.  Veals 
sold  for  $5  to  $8.50,  and  fed  and  inferior 
calves,  $3  to  $4.  Sheep  and  lambs  were  in 
firm  demand,  the  latter  being  10  cents 
higher.  The  offerings  were  quickly  sold, 
sheep  bringing  $3.50  to  $5,  with  one  lot  of 
extra  wethers  at  $5.75,  and  lambs  $6  to  $7. 

AN  APPLE  TALK.— “Just  look  at  these 
two  barrels  of  York  Imperials,”  said  a 
commission  merchant.  “You  will  notice 
that  the  fruit  in  one  is  highly-colored  and 
of  uniform  size,  while  the  other  has  a  good 
many  that  are  green-sided  and  some  are 
too  small.  The  man  who  shipped  this 
green  fruit  was  In  here  the  other  day,  and 
claimed  that  his  were  the  better  of  the  two 
because  they  would  keep  longer.  I  am 
afraid  they  will  keep  too  long,  for  cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  will  buy  them  at  a  fair  price 
so  long  as  the  others  are  in  sight.”  While 
it  is  desirable  to  have  apples  keep  well, 
quality  is  of  more  importance.  Perfectly- 
ripened  apples  grown  on  trees  properly 
trimmed,  so  that  the  sunshine  can  get  at 
them,  will  keep  long  enough.  The  remark 
of  another  man  will  fit  in  here  pretty  well: 
“About  the  only  good  things  you  can  say 
about  some  apples  are  that  they  are  good- 
looking  and  that  they  will  keep.  Suppose 
a  man  came  to  me  for  a  job,  bringing  a 
recommendation  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
always  have  his  hair  combed  and  would  be 
on  hand  every  day.  These  are  good  so  far 
as  they  go,  but  after  a  trial  perhaps  I  find 
that  he  don’t  do  as  I  tell  him  and  is  not 
to  be  trusted.  That  is  just  the  way  with 
some  apples.  They  are  not  honest.  I 
want  apples  to  eat,  not  to  keep.  If  I 
wanted  a  barrel  of  stuff  to  keep,  I  would 
get  stones.” 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— These  are  now 
an  important  feature  in  the  vegetable 
trade  of  large  towns.  It  seems  to  be  hu¬ 
man  nature  to  desire  what  is  scarce,  and 
this  tendency  makes  it  possible  to  build  up 
a  good  business  in  fruits  and  vegetables  out 
of  season.  Nearly  everything  in  this  line 
is  canned  and  on  sale  at  the  groceries. 
Many,  however,  have  a  prejudice  against 
canned  goods  in  tins,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  any  real  danger  if  they 
are  properly  prepared  and  the  contents  re¬ 
moved  from  the  cans  as  soon  as  opened. 
Improved  facilities  have  enabled  growers 
to  produce  these  hothouse  goods  to  better 
advantage,  so  that  they  can  now  be  sold  at 
a  profit  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  all 
people  of  moderate  means,  though,  of 
course,  strawberries  and  such  specialties 
that  are  difficult  to  raise,  are  always  high. 
The  hothouse  stuff  sold  in  this  market 
comes  from  New  Jersey  and  other  neigh¬ 
boring  States,  and  many  commission  mer¬ 
chants  handle  it  during  the  Winter.  Of 
course,  it  has  to  compete  with  the  southern 
and  California  produce,  some  of  which 
reaches  here  early  in  December.  As  a 
representative  of  Archdeacon  &  Co.  re¬ 
marked:  “The  taste  of  our  homegrown  to¬ 
matoes  is  scarcely  out  of  our  mouth  before 
we  have  them  from  California.”  The 
principal  hothouse  products  in  this  market 
at  present  are  mushrooms,  cucumbers,  to¬ 
matoes,  asparagus,  lettuce,  radishes  and 
rhubarb.  All  of  the  asparagus  that  I  have 
seen  has  been  inferior.  The  radishes  are  fine. 


Prime  cucumbers  sell  as  high  as  $1.50  to 
$1.75  per  dozen,  and  radishes  $1.50  to  $2  per 
dozen  bunches.  Of  course,  there  Is  more 
or  less  poor  stuff  offered,  and  this  goes  at 
a  low  price.  The  same  rule  so  often  men¬ 
tioned  in  regard  to  consignments  applies 
here.  Don’t  break  up  the  shipments.  Pick 
out  some  reliable  dealer,  and  ship  him  all 
that  you  raise.  This  helps  him  to  work  up 
a  good  trade,  and  better  prices  will  result 
than  where  little  lots  are  sent  here  and 
there. 


Wheat  is  65  and  68  cents;  oats  30  and  32 
cents.  Potatoes  at  digging  time  last  Fall 
were  25  cents,  now  50  cents,  with  good  de¬ 
mand.  Hay  is  $10  to  $12  per  ton.  Evapor¬ 
ated  apples  firm  at  6%  to  6%  cents,  evapor¬ 
ated  raspberries  12%  cents.  This  county 
has  been  growing  berries  largely,  but  the 
fall  in  price  from  25  cents  down  to  12%,  will 
end  the  growing  of  them.  Just  now  there 
is  a  good  prospect  of  a  beet-sugar  factory 
in  Lyons;  3,000  acres  of  beets  have  been 
contracted  for.  c.  o.  b. 

North  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

There  is  not  quite  so  much  excitement 
about  sugar-beet  raising,  which  is  settling 
down  to  a  better  business  basis.  Hay  is 
scarce  and  dear,  $12  to  $16  per  ton;  corn 
stover  all  consumed,  and  farmers  falling 
back  upon  straw.  Potatoes  are  in  good 
demand  at  45  to  50  cents,  cabbages  fully 
25  per  cent  above  usual  prices  at  this  time 
of  year.  Weather  rather  against  the  wheat, 
which  went  into  Winter  quarters  in  good 
condition.  Eggs  normal  and  butter  in 
moderate  supply  at  higher  quotations. 
Roads  in  fair  condition;  more  stone-crush¬ 
ers  to  be  seen  at  work.  j.  h.  c. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  part  of  Ohio  is  known  as  Darby 
Plains,  where  a  failure  of  the  corn  crop  has 
never  been  known  Our  soil  is  mostly  dark, 
with  occasional  clay.  In  this  section  of  the 
country  purebred  live  stock  is  a  great  fea¬ 
ture.  There  were  from  1,500  to  2,000  fine 
Rambouillet  rams  shipped  from  here  the 
past  year,  and  these  averaged  close  to  $35 
each.  This  little  spot  is  known  far  and 
wide  as  a  great  breeding  and  feeding  center. 
Four  years  ago  there  were  about  30,000 
sheep  fed  through  here  and  about  3,000  cat¬ 
tle.  The  year  1899  was  a  scorcher  through 
this  section.  Hay  was  about  half  a  crop; 
corn  developed  well,  but  did  not  get  as 
solid  as  usual.  We  have  a  club  here  called 
the  Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Club  of 
Darby  Plains.  Its  object  is  the  mutual  im¬ 
provement  of  its  members  in  all  things  per¬ 
taining  to  the  raising  of  live  stock  and 
farming  in  this  community.  J.  M.  Flani¬ 
gan,  of  Trumbull  County,  has  paid  J.  H. 
Staley,  of  Union  County,  $500  for  a  fine 
Merino  ram.  a.  a.  b. 

Irwin,  Ohio. 


A  man  just  in  the  act  of  lifting  a  barrel 
of  flour  felt  a  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder. 
“Stop!”  said  the  stranger, 

“You  can’t  lift  that.”  “How 
do  you  know  I  can’t?  ”  said  the 
man.  “Because  I  am 
a  physician,  and  know 
it’s  impossible.’’ 

“That  may  - 
be,”  said  the 
man,  “but  I  w&Z, 
know  I  can,” 
and  he  stoop¬ 
ed  and  lifted 
the  barrel  to 
his  shoulder. 

“What  made 
you  so  sure 
you  could  do 
it?”  asked  the 
astonished 
physician. 

“Because  I’ve  been 
doing  it  every  day  for  years,”  said  the  man. 

There  are  physicians  who  say  in  good 
faith  to  those  whose  lungs  are  worn  by  dis¬ 
ease  “  It  is  impossible  to  help  you.”  And 
yet  thousands  of  these  impossibles  have 
been  helped  and  healed  by  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce 
whose  “Golden  Medical  Discovery”  has 
cured  them,  when  the 
the  rasping  cough,  the 
and  night  -  sweats  have 
consumption. 

Ninety-eight  out  of  every  hundred  such 
impossible  cases  can  be  cured  says  Dr. 
Pierce.  What  makes  him  so  sure?  Be¬ 
cause  he  has  been  curing  just  such  cases 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  “Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery”  is  strength  to  the  stomach, 
life  to  the  lungs,  nourishment  to  the  nerves. 
It  makes  new  blood  and  the  new  blood 
builds  a  new  body — a  fit  temple  of  health. 

There  is  nothing  just  as  good  as  “Golden 
Medical  Discovery,”  so  let  no  one  deceive 
you  into  accepting  a  substitute. 

“I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  used  three  bottles  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  since  my 
correspondence  with  you  and  find  great  im¬ 
provement  in  my  case,”  writes  Mr.  A.  P.  No¬ 
votny,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  (Box  1437).  “I  feel 
that  I  am  in  need  of  no  more  medical  assistance. 
When  I  started  to  take  your  medicine  I  had  a 
regular  consumptive  cough,  of  which  I  was 
afraid,  and  every  body  cautioned  and  warned  me 
concerning  it.  I  was  losing  weight  rapidly,  was 
very  pale  and  had  no  appetite  whatever.  Now 
my  condition  is  changed  entirely.  I  do  not 
cough  at  all,  have  gained  eight  pounds  in  weight, 
have  recovered  my  healthy  color,  and  my  appe¬ 
tite  is  enormous.  I  can  recommend  your  medi¬ 
cine,  as  it  is  a  sure  cure,  no  humbug,  as  are 
most  other  patent  medicines.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pellets  cure  biliousness. 


hollow  cheek, 
burning  flush, 
all  pointed  to 


TTH„'PS  BUGGY,  S3I.95 

Carts  $8.35,  Road  Wagons 
$23.95.  75otherstyleVe- 
hicles.  Harness  $4.  |5.  50 
styles  to  select  from.  Sad¬ 
dles,  Bicycles,  Sewing 
Machines,  Baby  Car¬ 
riages  direct  from 
Factory  at  wholesale 
price.  Every  article 
Guaranteed.  Send  for 
Free  Catalogue. 


Fu !  ly 
De¬ 
scribed 
in  Cata¬ 
logue. 


CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  &  MFG.  CO.,  Chicago. 


ordoya 

' '  f  Candles 

Nothing  else  adds  so  much 
to  tho  charm  of  the  drawing 
room  or  boudoir  as  the  softly  radi¬ 
ant  light  from  CORDOVA  Candles. 
Nothing  will  contribute  more  to  the 
artistic  success  of  the  luncheon, 

5  tea  or  dinner.  The  best  decorative 
candles  for  the  simplest  or  the 
most  elaborate  fnnction — for  cot¬ 
tage  or  mansion.  Made  in  all  colors 
and  the  most  delicate  tints  by 
STANDARD  Oil,  CO. 
and  sold  everywhere. 


Good  Fruit 

always  finds  a  ready  market,  but  to  bring  top 
prices  it  must  be  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
and  substantial  packages.  We  have  every¬ 
thing  in  the  basket  line.  All  sizes  of 

Berry 
Baskets, 

Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 
■ave  money.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and 
new  price  list  Special  price  in  carload  lots. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

120  Warren  Street.  New  V«rt  ("It,. 

AN  EARLY  ORDER  WILL  SAVE  MONEY. 
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oteel  Roofing 


I 


SB 

- 


SB 
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ONLY  TOOLS  YOU  NEED. 


Wehaveon  hand  25000  squares  BRAND 
NEW  STEEL  ROOFINC.  Sheets  either 
flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped.  A  I  **  £ 
Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet  Sk  |  _  f  51  ! 

or  100  square  feet . 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer] 
la  required  to  lay  this  roofing.  We  furnish  ( 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and  | 
nails  to  lay  it,  without  additional  chari” 

Write  for  our  free  catalogue  No  57 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  u.  at/ 
Sheriff’s  and  Receiver’s  Sales. 

“OLE  PRICKS  ARK  ONK-IIAI.F  OF  OTHERS." 

CHICAGOHOUSEWRECKWGCQ, 

W.  35th  Iron  Sts., ^Chi^cagm^^ 
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Brass  Band 

Instruments.  Drums,  Uniforms 
A  Supplies.  Write  for  catalog.  445 
illustrations.  FRKE;  it  gives  Mu¬ 
sic  and  Instructions  for  New  Hand.. 

LYON  &  HEALY, 

30  Adams  BU,  CHICAGO. 


v  .Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

Send  5  cts.  in  stamps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  100  styles  of  single  and  double  oak-taimeft 
Leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  tho 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  We  can  save  you  money; 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
m2  Church  St.,  Ovvego,  N.  Y. 


WHITE 

WELLS-HIGMAN  CO., 

St.  Joseph,  Mich., 

FOR 

BERRY  BOXES, 

Grape  and  Peach  Baskets, 

AND 

STAVE  BASKETS. 

We  make  specialty  of  shipping  berry-box  nia 
terial  in  the  flat. 

erry  Boxes 

Best  White  wood, 

@  $2.50  1000. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue,  FREE. 

Peach  and  Grape  Baskets. 

_ Melon  Baskets. _ 

All  M  I^UFAYEAR.  <75  MONTHLY. 

qhlah  *  straightoutsaury" 

&  ft  ft  ft  00  B0HAF|DESALARY- 

U  1J  TT"  HO  MORE, HO  LESSSAIABY 

Several  trustworthy  gentlemen  or  ladles  wanted  in  each 
state  to  manage  our  business  In  their  own  and  nearby 
counties.  It  is  mainly  office  work  conducted  at  home. 
Salary  straight  8900  »  year  and  •xpenses— 
definite,  bonafide,  no  commission,  easy  to  understand. 
Six  years  in  business  find  us  compelled  to  secure 

COMPETENT,  RELIABLE  MANAGERS 

to  banlde  our  rapidly  growing  trade.  References. 
Enclose  self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 

The  Dominion  Company,  Dept.  E.  2  3  Chicago.  III. 


Dont  Take  Any  Chances 

on  an  inferior  vehicle  or  harness.  Your  life  and  that  of  your  family 
depends  upon  their  quality  and  reliability.  You  can  t  tell  verv 
much  about  the  quality  of  a  vehicle  by  simply  looking  at  It  Tho 
paint  and  varnish  effectually  hides  the  quality  of  material  Ve¬ 
hicles  must  be  bought  largely  on  faith— faith  in  the  honesty  of  the 
manufacturer.  - 

WE  HA  YE  NO  AGENTS 


but  have  been  selling  vehicles  and  harness 
direct  to  consumers  for  twenty-seven  years. 
In  fact  we  are  the  largreitt  in  anti  fact  ur- 

_  _  of  vehicle*  and  harness  in  the  world 

No.  606 — Canopy-Top  Surrey,  with  side  curtains,  £V ‘ 1  hc,.  co1nHU ,n  V r  exclusively, 
fenders,  lamps,  etorm  apron,  sun  shade  and  pole  or  v°lumes  for  the  quality  of 

shafts.  *63.  As  good  as  sells  for  *35  more.  'u!d  our  n’ethod  of  doing  busi- 

’  6  ness  You  take  no  chances;  we  ship  our 

vehicles  and  harness  anywhere  for  exami¬ 


nation  and  guarantee  everything, 

buying.  IT’S  FREE. 


■  v.r.v.vowuu  1  nvoo  Wlicio  A.vyl  LACLim- 

Send  for  our  large  Illustrated  Catalogue  before 


No.  76 — Single  collar 
and  haine  harness,  with 
nickel  trimmings.  Price, 
$14.  Good  as  usually  sella 
for  820. 


tor  820. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING  CO,.  Elkhart.  Indiana. 


Buy  Birect 


No.  3034 — Buggy 
Price,  $38.30 
with  leather 
quarter  top. 


No.  2082  — 
Runabout. 
Price,  $44.60. 


If  you  need  a 

vehicle — carriage  or  buggy, 
surrey  or  phaeton,  or  want  hand¬ 
some,  thoroughly  well  made  harness, 
buy  direct  from  the  makers.  Our  plan  of 
selling  insures  you  both  saving  and  satisfaction 
Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your 
purchase.  Backed  by  a  large  plant  and  many  years’ 
experience,  we  are  in  a  position  to  economize  at  every 
point  in  the  making  of  carriages  and  harness,  and  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  to  the  lowest  notch.  The 
buyer  gets  the  benefit  of  this,  besides 

Saving  the 

Dealer’s  Profit 

Robes,  blankets,  and  all  horse  equipments ;  an  immense 
assortment  at  wonderfully  attractive  prices.  Write  for 
finely  illustrated  catalogue,  which  describes  and 
gives  the  prices  of  our  entire  line,  explains 
our  plan  of  selling  direct,  and  contains  a 
copy  of  the  guarantee  which  goes 
with  everything  we  sell. 

Mailed  free. 


No.  3094 — Buggy  ; 
made  with  Surrey 
seat. 

Price,  $47.05 
with  leather 
quarter  top. 


No.  604- 
Team  Harness. 
Price,  $22.55. 


The  Columbus 
/Carriage  and  Harness  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


/ 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  KILBORNE. 

Hermaphrodite  Monstrosity  in  a  Calf. 

Last  year  I  wrote  about  the  performance 
of  a  twin  heifer  we  raised,  which  at  first 
calving  gave  birth  to  twins.  This  time  she 
gave  birth  to  a  strong  hermaphrodite.  Our 
local  veterinary  says  such  are  very  scarce. 

I  have  thought  of  raising  it,  unless  it  would 
of  value  at  a  veterinary  college.  Do  you 
think  it  would,  and  if  so,  where  should 
I  make  inquiries?  F.  w.  s. 

Coatesville,  Pa. 

A  monstrosity  is  generally  believed  to 
be  due  to  some  disturbance  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  development  of  the  fetus  during  the 
period  of  gestation.  This  disturbance 
may  be  due  to  disease,  fright,  severe  in¬ 
jury  or  violent  movement,  or  other  ac¬ 
cidental  cause.  The  real  cause  of  many 
cases  is  a  matter  of  theory,  rather  than 
of  fact.  The  monstrosity  would  be  of 
interest  to  any  of  the  veterinary  col¬ 
leges.  You  would  naturally  favor  your 
own  State  University  at  Philadelphia. 
Address  Dr.  John  Marshall,  Dean  of  the 
Veterinary  Department,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  You  might  also  commu¬ 
nicate  with  Dr.  James  Law,  Dean  of  the 
New  York  State  Veterinary  College, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  A.  Liautard,  Dean  of 
the  American  Veterinary  College,  New 
York  City,  or  Dr.  H.  D.  Gill,  Dean  of  the 
New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons,  New  York  City. 

Injury  to  Mare's  Fetlock. 

I  have  a  mare,  ten  years  old,  which 
sprained  her  ankle  in  front  about  six  weeks 
ago.  I  have  rubbed  it  with  liniment,  hot 
and  cold  water;  tried  bandages,  wormwood 
and  vinegar,  and  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
swelling  somewhat,  but  it  is  still  very  sore 
to  touch,  and  seems  to  be  at  a  standstill. 
The  mare  is  not  worked  at  all,  runs  out 
pleasant  days,  and  is  fed  wheat  bran,  oats 
and  hay.  What  shall  I  do  for  her? 
Woodbridge,  Conn.  h.  h.  t. 

Bathe  once  daily  with  one  part  am¬ 
monia  liniment  and  three  parts  soap 
liniment  well  shaken  up  together,  and 
rub  vigorously  for  several  minutes  each 
time.  Discontinue  its  use  when  the  skin 
is  well  blistered.  When  the  scabs  are 
shed,  if  further  treatment  is  required, 
blister  severely  with  the  undiluted  am¬ 
monia  liniment.  One  application  should 
be  sufficient  to  blister;  but  the  blister¬ 
ing  may  be  repeated  rt  intervals  of 
three  to  four  weeks  if  necessary. 


cent.,  means  51%  pounds  of  fat.  When 
churned  this  would  make  60  pounds  of 
ordinary  butter,  provided  all  the  butter 
fat  were  utilized. 


Chickens  in  Washington.— I  live  on  a 
homestead  in  eastern  Washington,  the 
most  arid  part,  not  much  besides  sand  and 
sagebrush  and  jack  rabbits.  I  use  quite  a 
few  of  the  rabbits  to  feed  my  chickens.  I 
am  going  to  make  a  business  of  raising 
chickens;  I  have  about  200  old  hens  and 
young  pullets.  I  am  interested  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Biddyville,  as  I  have  always  raised 
chickens  on  those  lines,  and  had  them 
healthy.  This  is  a  fine  place  to  raise  chick¬ 
ens,  as  it  never  gets  muddy  under  foot  and 
never  very  cold.  w.  s.  r. 

Wallula,  Wash. 


YOUR  HORSE 

That '8  bad.  Lame  horses  are  unprofitable  either 
for  use  or  sale.  Don’t  have  a  lame  horse. 

Cure  him  with 

...KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE... 

the  old  reliable  remedy  lor  Spavins.  Kinirbone», 
Splints,  Curbs,  etc.,  and  all  forms  of  Lameness. 


It  is  the  most  successful  remedy  ever  discovered, 
as  it  is  certain  in  its  effects  and  cures  without  a 
blemish,  ns  it  does  not  blister.  ,, 

Esst  Millstone,  N.  J.,  Jan.  15,  ’98. 

Gentlemen  For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  used  Kendall’. 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success,  and  have  absolutely  cured 
Spat  Ins  after  our  best  Vcterinaries  said  nothing  wou  Id  cure  but 
to  have  the  horse  fired.  I  wish  you  would  send  me  your  “Horse 
Book.”  Yours  respectfully,  E.  8.  ROGERS. 

Such  endorsements  as  the  above  are  a  guarantee  of 
merit.  Price,  $1 ;  six  for  *5.  As  a  liniment  for  fain- 
ily  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Ken- 
dall's  Spavin  Cure,  also  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  the 
book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  F.nosburg  Palls,  Vt, 


Dana's, K.'.'XEAR  LABELS 

stomped  with  any  name  or  address  with  consecutive 
numbers.  I  supply  forty  recording  associations  and 
thousands  of  practical  farmers,  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Samples  free.  Aiteitls  Wanted. 

C.  II.  I>ANA,  ii  Main  8t.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  II. 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 

\  POULTRY 

\  SUPPLIES! 


A  Recording  Nest.— On  page  SoO,  Decem¬ 
ber  9  last,  is  a  description  of  a  recording 
nest  for  laying  hens.  Is  there  a  patent  on 
the  nest;  if  not,  can  I  make  the  same,  and 
use  or  sell  to  others?  c-  p-  H- 

Delphi,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y.— So  far  ..s  we  know  there  is 
no  patent  on  the  nest.  It  is  used  at  the 
Maine  Experiment  Station. 

A  Red  Polled  Cow. — I  have  a  very 
fine  Red  Polled  cow  (see  Fig.  25,  page  67),. 
that  made  a  good  record  during  the  last 
year,  1899.  The  test  was  taken  from 
morning’s  milk,  as  tested  at  our  butter 
factory.  I  should  be  pleased  to  know 
about  how  much  butter  could  have  been 
made  from  the  milk  during  the  year. 
I  think  that  the  cow  has  given  about 
the  same  amount  of  milk  each  year  since 
January,  1895,  and  has  dropped  a  calf  in 
May  or  June  each  year.  She  is  due  to 
drop  calf  this  year  on  April  23.  She 
was  10  years  old  September  6  last,  and 
weighs  about  1,100  pounds,  or  from  1,050 
to  1,250. 

Pounds 

of  milk.  Tested 

Jan .  586%. Feb.  1 . 5.2 

Feb .  503  .Feb.  28 . 5.6 

March .  224(4  .March  29 . 6.4 

June  . 1,098% -July  4 . 

July  . 1,244%  .July  31 . 

Aug . 1,3S4(4  -  Aug.  31 . 

Sept . 1,146%. Sept.  30 . 

Oct . 1,035  .Oct.  31 . 5. 

Nov .  765fe-Nov.  29 . 5.6 

Dec .  718%. Dec.  30 . 6. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS.  GREEN  BONE  CUTTERS, 
CORN  SHELLERS,  CRUSHED  OYSTER 
SHELLS,  MICA  CRYSTAL  GRIT.  BEEF 
SCRAPS,  CHAMPION  BROODERS, 
CHICK  MANNA,  WIRE  NETTING, 

and  everyt  hing  necsssary  for  the  successful 
rearing  of  Poultry,  Pigeons,  etc 
logue  tells  all  free 


Our  Cata- 
Send  for  one. 


X 


%  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  4 

^  W.  V.  RUSS.Propr.  28  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  J 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

KILLING  LICE 


by  old  methods  of  dusting  and  dipping  poultry 
and  stock  is  expensive  ami  too  slow.  \\  iihour 
process,  the  hen  or  the  hoc  sleeps  at  night  on  ^ 
boards  painted  or  sprinkled  with 

LEE’S  LICE  KILLER. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  No  handling  of  fowls  or 
animals,  yet  perfVct  freedom  from  vermin.75  cents 
per  canon-  Sample  1  re©  from  Omaha  with  booklet 

K.  IaEE  OO-, 
Omaha,  Nebr..or  68  Murray  St.,  N  .  V 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 

— 1  he  sure  result  of  feeding  Crccn  Cut  Itone.  You 
can  cut  it  f  a*t.  fine  nn<1  easier  with  the  original 

.WSAMK’3  NEW  BONE  CUTTER 

.than  in  anv  other  way.  Doubles  the  egg  crop  winter  and 
summer.  Next  to  this  and  ahead  of  all  others  is  Mann’s  Clover 
Cutter,  that  does  cut— not  a  plsvthlDg.  Grit  and  Feed  Trays  too. 

Catalogue  Free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  -  Milford,  Mass. 


Hand  Bene,  Shell,  and 
=  Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
i  Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills, 
tc  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  I1R.OS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


4.1 

5.2 

4.2 

6.2 


Total  . 8,707% 

Waupaca,  Wis.  s.  s.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — One  pound  of  pure  butter  fat 
will  make  about  1.16  pound  of  butter.  That 
is,  the  water,  salt  and  the  small  amount 
of  casein  churned  with  the  butter  make 
about  one-sixth  its  weight.  In  October, 
for  example,  your  cow  gave  1,035  pounds 
of  milk,  which,  on  the  basis  of  five  per 


Which  Was  Created  First — 

The  Hen  or  the  Egg  ? 

Poultrymen  may  differ  in  their  opin 
ion  as  to  this  question,  but  all  agree 
that  green  cut  bone  prepared  by 
Webster  &  Haimum  Bone  Cutter  wifi 
double  the  egg  yield.  Your  ration 
should  contain  at  least  20  per  c  ent  o! 
green  cut  bone — not  dried  bone — fo 
best  results. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  tell  you 
■  all  the  reasons  why  our  bone  cutters 
'  are  better  than  all  others,  hut  vtgt  ar 
antee  it  to  be  so  or  return  your  money 

Stearns  Clover  Cutters  and  Grit  Crushers  are 
the  best  and  cheapest. 

Our  booklet  tells  all  about  t  se  machines  and  how 
to  make  poultry  pay.  Write  to-day. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  4  CO.,  Box  2«5yracuse,  N.  Y 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

i  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Car* 

The  Safent,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Morse, 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemislu 
’  Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
seDt  by  express,  charge,  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  iu  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-W1LLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 

aaaSHBMWWMBBWB.  —SflW 


nCATU  TO  I  IPC  on  HENS  and  CHICKENS 
U  Cn  I  n  I  U  L I  U  L  64-page  book  fbek. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


IN  VALUE 
FOR 


$4,000 

“  II  ow  to  Make  Money 
with  Poultry  and  In¬ 
cubators.”  is  a  new  192 
page  (8  x  11  inches)  book, 
filled  with  articles  by  the 
highest  authorities,  in  the 
world,  written  expressly 
for  this  manual.  Its  pro-  „ 
paration  cost  us  $4,000.  (.SELF 
Send  15c.  in  stamps  and  If  SUPPLIED 
specify  book  No.  101.  It  II  MOISTURE, 
tells  ail  about  the  famous  .  SELF- 

„  REGULATING. 

Self-Ventilating 

INCUBATOR 

A  machine  warranted  to  last  ten  years  w  ithout  repairs,  and  to 
out-hatch,  during  three  trials,  any  other  machine  made,  bar  none. 
Built  for  Buslnesa.  Sold  on  Honor.  Your  money 
hack  if  it  does  not  do  all  weclaim.  One  style  only— On  r  Beat. 
IG-pa-e  circular  free.  Hook  15  ce:  s.  Address  nearest  ottice. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 

POSTON,  MASH.  WAYLANP,  A.  \.  (  IIK  A(.(>,  ILL 


^aaaa.aa.a..a.a  *aaaaa..aa.»aaa.a.a.a-« 

Strong,  Healthy  Chicks  [ 


are  hatched  bv  our  incubators,  and  more  » 
of  them  than  hens  can  hatch.  Why!  F 
Because  our  reeru  iator  never  fails  to  keep  F 

the  hc*atjtiHt  right.  Catalogue) 
printed  in  5  lsmtru  air  ©strives  full  j 
descriptions. illustrations  and  prices,  and  j 
much  information  for  poultry  raisers,  j 
J 8©nt  i'or  6  cents, 

I)KS  MOUSES  IMTBATOK  CO.. 
Box  BO.  Dot*  Boines,  la.  I 


I  Oifculsr*  free. 
Send  do.  for 
Hint.  Oulof.  1 


UlTDII  with  the  perfect,  self- 
11  A  I  I# II  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher — the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  tne  lowest  cost. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Qolncy,  Ill- 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggB;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper- 
ated;168  page  catalogue  contain- 
i  ng  Information  and  testimonial 
Sent  free.  GEO.  IRTEl  CO.,  QUIHCY,  ILL 


o  **  The  BANTAM 

I>oee  It.  Over  15.000 
vO  V  in  use.  Thousands  hatch 
45  to  50 chicks  from  50 eggs 

<&  $5  30  DAYS’ Trial 

eY  — —  pefore  y0U  pay  aernt.  Hot  Water  or  Hot  Air 

~  Send  4  cents  for  No.  23  Catalog  of  valuable  information  and 
wetimoma'.s.  BUCKEYE  I.NCUBATOH  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


The  Star  Incubator 

is  best  because  simplest  in  construction 
and  in  operation.  Hatches  every  hatch- 
able  egg.  Positive  directions  and  no 
moisture.  Perfect  hatchers.  6o-egg  size, 
$6.  Illustrated  catalogue/^. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO.. 

Church  Street,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels.— None  better 
Write  wants.  Ralph  Woodward,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y 

White  Wyandottes  Exclusively . — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenix,  R.  I. 

COD  CAI  C— Two  Gordon  Setter  Pups.  8ire 
run  OALC  and  dam  great  bird  dogs. 

M.  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 

Afll  I  Ig  nflUQ— Imported  and  Homebred 
IjULLIE  UUtlw  Also  choice  Shropshire 
Ewes.  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES -SL“D  TiN 

Circulars  free.  SILAS  DECKER,  So.  Montrose,  Pa. 

PBnetnr  \A/hitoo  extra  Hne.  3  and  4  months  old, 
UllCO  lei  TV  III  ICO  Short-horn  Bu’l  Calves,  good 
ones.  R.  L.  MUNCH,  Washington,  Pa.,  R.  4. 

CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N. 

Y.—Dntch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  8heep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  Seed  Wheat,  $2;  Rye,  $1; 
best  in  the  world;  bags  free. 

Holstein  Breeders ! 

Do  you  want  a  fine  young  bull  ?  How  will  this  one 
suit  ?  Son  of  De  Kol’s  Butter  Boy  No.  19210  and 
“  Rhobe  of  Dellhurst,”  now  milking  69  pounds  a 
day.  Over  120  Holsteins  In  the  herd. 

DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

I VD6UIDCC  tracing  to  Lord  Bangor  4130 
AindninELO  and  Duchess  of  Smithfleld  4256. 
St.  Bernard  puppies,  closely  related  to  Champions 
Leeds  Barry  and  Sir  Waldorf,  and  White  Fly- 
month  Rock  Cockerels  for  sale. 

B.  LUTHER  SH1MER.  B.  S., 

Mt.  Airy  Park  Farm.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


OLENTANGY  INCUBATOR 

This  Machine  will  hatch  every  fertile 
egg,  so  thousands  testify.  It  is  the  best 
Self-Regulating;  machine  made. 
Brooders  SiS.OO.  Catalogue  free. 

Address,  GEO.  S.  SINGER, Cardington,  0. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteed  to  operate 
.  in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
PRAIKIK  STAT*  INCUBATOR  CO.  Slcmsr  City, fa. 


Incubators  and  Brooders 

Incubators  from  $5.00  up. 

Brooders  from  $3.80  up 
Catalogue  free 

L.  A.  BANTA, 

Ligonier,  Ind. 


One  of  the  greatest  Jersey  Bulls  was  Pedro  3187. 
He  had  45  tested  daughters — one  sold  for  $850  last 
May.  Grandsons  and  granddaughters  for  sale,  six 
months  old.  Chester  White  Pigs,  also. 

W.  F.  McSPARRAN,  Furniss.  Lan.  Co.,  Pa 

Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

£_|_— Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves, 
I  Ol  wClIO  two  months  old;  most  fashionable 
breeding.  Bargains.  Will  prepay  express  charges. 
Stock  leaving  farm  will  be  as  represented. 

WHITE  OAK  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM, 

East  Orange,  N.  J 

\Reg  Poland  Chinas  Berk- 

[shires  &  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
j  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
fakln.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  hard  times  prices  and  free 
circular.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 

IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  Dreeding  and  all  age*  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pauiphletandprices free.  LightBrahma 
cockerels  $1  apiece.  C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y 


nilT)  sa7  they  never  before  r®- 

UU1V  \j U Ol UiULillO  ceived  as  fine  stock  at  such 
low  prices  as  we  are  making  to  close  our  herd  out. 
Write.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 


SHOEMAKER’S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1 900,  two  colors,  160  pages, 
'  110  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  etc.  Howto  raise  Chickens  suc¬ 
cessfully,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia¬ 
grams  with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  Incubators,  Brooders  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  898,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

lof  prize  winning  poultry  for  1900.  The  finest  poultry  book 
out.  A  perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Gives  priceofeggs 
stock  from  the  very  best  strains.lt  shows  the  finest  chick - 
ens&describes  them  all.  50  different  varieties.  Everybody 
wants  this  hook.  Send  6c.  in  stamps  B.  II.  UREIDEK,  Florin,  Ph. 

Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns. 

The  Leading  Strain  of  Heavy  Layers.  Cockerels 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Illustrated  Circular 
free.  H.  J.  BLANCHARD,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Great  Hatches 

MONITOR  INCUBATORS 

are  thoroughly  successful,  self-regulating, 
e.'tsily  operated  by  unskilled  person.  Guaran¬ 
teed  satisfactory.  Circulars  free.  Our  big 
/catalogue  teils  it  all.  AT  ailed  for  a  stamp. 
•The  .Monitor  Co.,  Box  Q  Jloodus,  Conn. 


ON’T  SET  HENS 

The  Nat’l  Hen  Incubator  beats  old  plan  t 
Stol.  Little  iu  prioebut  big  money  maker.  Agts. 
wanted.  Sendforcat.tellinghowto  get  one  free.  < 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co.,  B98  Columbus,  Neb»  4 
Rev.  H.  Houser  made  a  100  Egg  Hatcher,  oost  f  1.00 


There 


Be  But  One  Best. 


1 


Worthington,  Minn.,  June  12th,  1899. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — My  O.  I.  C.  brood  sows  (purchased  from  you)  will 
weigh  upward  of  700  lbs.,  in  breeding  condition  now;  11  and  12  pigs  by 
their  sides.  I  think  my  O.  I.  C.’s  first-class.  They  take  first  premiums 
over  all  breeds  wherever  shown.  Respectfully  yours,  WILSON  AGER. 


THE  FACT  r  \  -p 

THAT  THE - *  A  »  .X  •  V  ’ fS 

ARE  EESS  LIABLE  TO 
DISEASE  is  Attracting 
Widespread  ATTENTION. 
IIOOS  ake  HIGHER.  Get 
Ready  for  the  BOOM  hy 
Breeding  NOW.  We  Send 
a  Sample  Pair  of  Our  -  -  - 

fAMOUS  O.I.C.  HOGS 

ON  TIME,  and  Allow  You 
AGENCY  IK  YOU  WRITE 
PROMPTLY  TWO  of 
These  FAMOUS  HOGS 
Weighed  2,800  Lbs.  Write 
To-day.  L.  Ii.  SILVER  CO., 

135  Grand  Arcade,  Ci.evei.and,  O. 
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THE  CONNECTICUT  DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 

NOTES  FROM  TTTEIR  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  nineteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Association 
was  held  at  Hartford,  January  17-18. 
The  attendance  and  interest  shown  by 
the  live  questioning  of  the  speakers,  and 
the  spirited  discussions  of  the  papers, 
would  make  it  the  best  meeting  in  the 
history  of  the  Association.  The  hall  was 
filled  at  nearly  every  session.  The 
amount  of  butter  on  exhibition  was 
greater  than  ever  before,  and  there  were 
more  attractive  market  displays  than 
usual.  The  average  butter  score  was 
lower  than  usual,  the  highest  in  the 
creamery  class  being  98.  After  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome  by  Mayor  Preston,  and 
the  response  by  President  Noble,  the 
first  paper  was  read  by  Z.  A.  Gilbert, 
of  Maine,  agricultural  editor  of  Maine 
Farmer,  and  president  of  Turner  Cream¬ 
ery,  the  subject  being  the  creamery,  its 
duties  and  obligations  to  the  patrons. 
Mr.  Gilbert  contended  for  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  creamery,  as  against  the  proprie¬ 
tary,  in  that  the  co-operative  returned 
everything  to  the  patrons.  They  are 
more  closely  interested  in  the  creamery, 
ai  it  is  tlieir  business,  and  wherein  they 
fell  short  the  profit  fell  short.  The 
owner  of  the  proprietary  creamery  must 
look  too  largely  to  his  own  interests,  a3 
his  pocket  must  be  filled,  regardless  of 
the  failures.  He  is  less  liable  to  shut 
out  poor  cream,  as  the  more  butter  he 
makes  the  larger  his  commission,  and 
there  are  more  patrons  of  the  class  who 
say:  “I  don’t  care  what  kind  of  cream 
I  send,  so  long  as  the  creamery  takes  it.” 
Another  point  was  that  in  the  proprie¬ 
tary  creamery  you  are  not  always  sure 
to  get  full  returns.  Although  in  co¬ 
operative  creameries  there  is  likely  to  be 
some  quarreling  and  jealousy,  still  it  is 
better  to  have  that  than  other  plans,  as 
it  is  said  that  too  often  “proprietary 
creameries  are  run  on  the  stealing  plan, 
while  co-operative  creameries  run  on 
the  quarreling  plan.” 

Mr.  Gilbert  said  that  unlike  any  other 
style  of  manufacturing,  owing  to  certain 
conditions,  the  small  creameries  could 
make  butter  at  less  cost  than  the  larger 
ones.  The  nearer  the  cream  to  the 
creamery  the  better;  less  cost  of  collect¬ 
ing  cream,  it  comes  in  much  better  con¬ 
dition,  always  sweet,  less  liable  to  con¬ 
tain  impurities,  and  it  is  easier  to  keep 
the  dairies  of  the  patrons  under  better 
supervision.  At  the  Turner  creamery 
the  cream  all  comes  from  within  four 
miles,  and  all  of  it  is  within  two  hours 
of  the  creamery.  As  it  comes  to  the 
creamery  it  is  weighed,  and  then,  by  one 
continuous  process,  which  is  so  auto¬ 
matic  that  it  requires  only  the  attention 
of  the  weigher,  it  passes  first  to  the  Pas¬ 
teurizer,  from  here  to  the  separator,  and 
the  cream  flows  over  the  cooler,  then  to 
the  ripening  tank.  The  advantage  of 
separator  and  Pasteurizer  are  that  all 
unfavorable  germs  are  destroyed,  and 
the  Pasteurizer  heats  the  cream  so  that 
better  separation  takes  place.  By  get¬ 
ting  a  thick  cream  it  is  churned  at  a 
lower  temperature  (52  degrees),  and  a 
much  more  uniform  quality  obtained, 
also  a  better  or  more  complete  churning. 
Of  course,  this  cream  requires  a  starter, 
and  a  little  larger  quantity  of  it,  and  by 
using  a  good  starter  the  best  possible 
quality  and  flavor  are  produced.  Since 
the  opening  of  this  creamery,  about  14 
months  ago,  there  has  not  been  a  single 
complaint  as  to  quality,  nor  a  mess  of 
“off”  butter. 

Major  Alvord,  of  the  Dairy  Division, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  followed 
with  an  address,  telling  how  the  De¬ 
partment  is  endeavoring  to  build  up  a 
market  in  Europe  for  our  butter.  He 
said  that  nearly  all  efforts  had  been  in 
one  city.  A  favorable  impression  had 
been  made,  when  a  dealer  shipped  two 
cars  of  “process”  butter,  and  knocked 
out  that  market  for  American  butter. 
He  said  that  he  thought  we  were  in  more 
danger  from  “process”  butter  than  from 
oleomargarine,  and  that  Secretary  Wil¬ 
son  was  in  favor  of  having  all  export 
dairy  products  placed  under  inspection, 
similar  to  beef  products,  which  would 
guarantee  the  quality  and  prevent  fraud. 

Prof.  Beach,  Dairy  Instructor  at  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  gave  a 
talk  on  Profitable  Cows,  illustrated  by 
paintings  of  cows  from  the  College  herd. 
He  emphasized  the  individuality  of  cows 
as  against  breed  or  feeding.  There  are 
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good  cows  In  all  breeds  and  likewise 
poor — yea,  very  poor — in  all  breeds. 
The  difference  of  cost  in  keeping  cows 
at  the  College,  where  accurate  records 
were  kept,  showed  that  the  range  in  cost 
of  feed  seldom  went  much  over  $10, 
while  the  net  profit  varied  from  cows 
kept  at  a  loss  to  a  profit  of  $40.  He 
advocated  the  use  of  the  scales  and  rec¬ 
ord  of  every  milking,  and  the  complete 
cost  of  keeping  accurate  record  of  25 
cows  is  only  $10  per  year,  and  Babcock- 
testing  once  a  month  about  $5  more,  but 
the  knowledge  gained  by  the  practice 
of  these  two  would  be  worth  much  more 
than  the  cost.  He  said  that  we  want  to 
make  more  money  out  of  our  cows,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  more  of  life’s 
luxuries.  We  must  study  the  individual 
cow  and  learn  the  characteristics  of  the 
true  dairy  type. 

Wednesday  evening,  Geo.  H.  Merwin 
gave  one  of  the  most  forceful  and  profit¬ 
able  papers  on  Dairying  Remote  from 
Markets.  There  is  a  large  territory,  five, 
10  to  20  miles  from  market,  and  he 
Showed  and , exemplified  by  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  the  chance  there  is  on  these 
farms  to  raise  calves  and  heifers  for  new, 
milch  cows  for  the  retail  milk  dairymanJ 
They  require  little  or  no  grain,  save 
what  may  be  homegrown,  will  consume 
all  the  coarse  fodders  raised  on  the  farm, 
and  do  not  require  any  hired  help.  They 
turn  the  unsalable  products  into  cash. 
It  is  always  a  cash  business,  as  a  new 
milch  cow  always  means  cash.  The 
buyer  comes  to  the  seller,  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  known  that  he  has  new  milch 
cows,  buyers  will  Aock  from  every  direc¬ 
tion.  Contracts  can  be  made  with  retail 
milkmen  to  take  all  their  calves,  and 
one  can  either  induce  the  dairyman  to 
keep  a  dairy  type  of  sire,  or  it  may  pay 
to  furnish  him  one,  as  it  costs  no  more 
to  raise  the  $50  to  $75  cow  than  the  $30 
to  $40  animal.  The  seller  must  be  hon¬ 
est,  strictly  honest,  in  his  dealings,  and 
customers  once  gained  are  his  best  ad¬ 
vertisements,  as  they  can  depend  on 
what  he  says.  This  style  of  farming 
can  be  done  on  a  farm  with  cheaper 
buildings,  and  such  farms,  often  with 
good  land,  can  be  bought  cheaply,  so 
that  one  can  get  into  this  business  with¬ 
out  the  great  amount  of  capital  required 
to  run  so  many  modern  farms.  A  $1,200 
farm  can  be  so  managed  as  to  turn  off  a 
cow  a  week  on  the  average,  which  will 
bring  in  an  income  of  from  $1,800  to 
$3,000  per  year,  with  a  net  income  of 
$800  to  $2,000.  h.  g.  M. 
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A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  Pneu¬ 
monia.  I  continued  to  grow  worse,  until  at  last 
THE  DOCTORS  GAVE  IVIK  UP  TO  DIE.  I  then 
commenced  taking  Jayne's  Expectorant  and  im¬ 
proved  steadily  under  this  medicine  until  I  was 
completely  cured  —  J  O  N  A  TH  A  N  REEVES. 
Hutchins,  Texas,  Novembers,  1898. 

For  sick  headache  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Adv. 

Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  "  and  “  Baby  ”  Separators. 
First— Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles— Bliss 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Bars  110  par  cow  per  year.  8end  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  I  NEW  YORK. 


—  Robber  Cow 

eats  up  the  profits  of  two  good  cows  every 
year.  Just  so  the 
“setting  system” ;  or 
some  cream  separ- 
ators  may  leave 
enough  cream  in 
your  milk  to  pay  for 
two 


Separators 


The  Empire  leaves  scarcely  a  trace  of 
fat  in  skim  milk,  and  is  the  lightest  run¬ 
ning  separator  made. 

Six  sizes  of  hand  power  machines,  $40  and  up. 
Illustrated  catalogue,  free.  Agents  wanted, 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


If  You  Wish 


to  know  how  to  raise  CALVES 
cheaply  and  successfully  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W.  BARWKLL,  Waukegan  Ill 


BIRNS  cheapest,  strongest,  most  desirable 
Book  for  stamp.  John  L.  Shawver,  Bellefontaine,  O 


LATEST  (Newton’s  Patent.) 

Every 
Dehorner 

improved  '^=aasa^  Guaranteed 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  them  or  write 

1L  11.  BROWN  MFC.  CO.,  •  •  1>EC  AT  UK,  ILL. 


•i  SEALED*"°BRANDED  •• 


Tested  by  the  Milk  Pail. 

Quaker  Dairy  Feed  is  made  entirely  of  grain 
— principally  of  oats — combined  in  scientific  pro¬ 
portions.  For  the  production  of  milk  and  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  animal  it  is  the  recog¬ 
nized  standard. 

To  pret  right  at  the  feeding  prohli-m  send  In  yonr  name 
for  "Modern  Dairy  Feeding.”  W<-  are  sending  it  FREE. 
Scientific  advice  on  feeding— FREE.  Soibnce  Dkfakt- 

MKNT. 

THE  AMERICAN  CEREAL  CO., 
li39Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


AGENTS 

w\r-  jili! 

Inquiries  it, 

Answered.  I 


THE  BEST  FOR 
THE  DAIRY, 

be  It  large  or  small,  Is 
tbo  celebrated 

Kneeland 


Omega 


Least  in  cost,  great¬ 
est  in  economy,  sim¬ 
plicity,  durability:  slow  speed,  so  little  power 
required,  and  easy  to  operate.  Only  two  parts 
to  clean,  which  can  be  done  in  3  minutes.  No 
possible  clogging  in  tho  bowl.  An  all  around 
machine  of  highest  quality.  Guaranteed  to 
satisfy,  or  your  money  back. 

“Good  Butter  and  How  to  Make  It,”  Is  our 
free  book,  of  value  to  everyone.  Send  for  It. 

THE  KNEELAND  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO.. 
28  Concord  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

i^ee.  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


J 


THE 

WILLARD  KNAPP 
Cow  Tie 

Insures  Cleanliness 
Health  and  Profit,  and  is 
the  most  durable  device  for 
fastening  cows.  We  have 
never  had  a  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomer.  We  quote  below  a 
sample  letter  from  a  user. 

From  JAMES  H.  Webb,  Spring  Glen  Farm.  New 
Haven,  Conn.:  “  We  have  just  completed  one  dozen 
stalls,  using  your  ties  and  following  yonr  plan.  Wo 
are  going  to  equip  another  barn  with  them,  and  want 
20  more  immediately.” 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials  from  the  best 
dairymen. 

WILLARD  H.  KNAPP  &  CO., 

404  Groton  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


IF 


YOU  COMPARE  THE  PRICES  AND  CAPACITIES  OF 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATORS 

with  those  of  other  makes  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  U.  S.,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  GIVING  MORE  FOR  THE  MONEY,  SKIM  CLEANER, 
RUN  EASIER.  LAST  LONGER,  you  must  acknowledge  that 
the  U.  S.  are  the  BEST  and  MOST  PROFITABLE  SEPARA¬ 
TORS  TO  BUY.  _ _ 


a,  li 


1900  or  "New  Century”  Prices  and  Capacities. 

_  _  bs 


No.  9 
No.  8. 
No.  7. 
No.  6. 
No.  5. 
No.  3X. 


Low  Frame. 

44 

High 


Capacity  150  to  175  It 

“  225  to  250 

"  275  to  300 

“  350  to  400 

“  450  to  500 

“  650  to  700 


$50.00 

$65.00 

$85.00 

$100.00 

$125.00 

$165.00 


We  furnish  a  complete  line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery 
l' Apparatus.  Catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


He  Who  Farms  Progressively 

Finds  much  profit  and  pleasure  in  the  companionship  of  progressive  journals. 
This  is  the  reason  why  thousands  of  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
are  also  readers  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman.  “Birds  of  a  feather  will  flock 
together.”  But  there  are  a  good  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Rural  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  merit  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman.  They  have  not  given 
themselves  the  opportunity,  some  perhaps  because  they  felt  no  interest  in 
dairying,  and  others  just  because  they  simply  haven’t  happened  to. 

It  is  a  20-page  weekly  edited  by  a  corps  of  editors  that  are  men  of  ability 
and  practical  farmers.  Its  subscription  price  is  $1  per  year,  which  can  be 
sent  direct  to  the  paper  at  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  or  those  who  wish  to  take 
the  Dairyman  in  connection  with  The  Rural  New- Yorker,  can  have  both 

papeis  for  one  year  for  $1.65.  Rememker  this  Combination  when 

Subscribing  for  THE  RURAL. 


¥ 
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“THE  BEST  POULTRY  BOOK  ON  THE  MARKET.’* 

PROFITS  IN  POULTRY 


$ 
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„  Omamenul 
.Breeds 
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*> 
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Contains  352  Pages,  154  Illustrations,  Illuminated 
Cover,  and  18  Color  Plates  of  Leading  Breeds. 

By  JAMES  RANKIN,  P.  H.  JACOBS,  T.  M.  FERRIS,  BURR 
KNAPP,  W.  H.  RUDD,  and  others.  Edited  by  the 
Poultry  Editor  American  AgriculturisL 

This  new,  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  what  has  always 
been  recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  poultry,  is  nearly 
one-third  larger  than  any  previous  edition,  and  has  been  fully 
brought  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  day.  The  ways 
and  means  by  which  eggs  or  poultry  cau  be  grown  at  a  profit 
are  discussed  in  great  detail. 

The  chapter  on  artificial  incubation  alone  is  worth  many 
times  the  price  of  the  book  to  anyone  engaged  in  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  as  a  business.  Care  of  chicks,  diseases  and  their  treat¬ 
ment,  feeding  and  care  for  eggs,  or  for  meat,  building  coops 
and  houses,  caponiziug,  marketing,  warfare  against  pests, 
raising  waterfowl  and  ornamental  poultry,  are  described  at 
length.  Tlie  reference  matter  and  tables  are  a  special  feature 
of  the  book.  Experience  of  breeders  and  poultry  farmers 
has  been  drawn  upon  freely,  resulting  in  that  breadth  of 
view  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  comparison  of  Suc¬ 
cessful  methods  In  actual  practice.  .  , 

FREE  afiSft  THIS  JOURNAL.  ” 5“JF3S 

be¬ 
fore  sold  for  less  than  SI,  but  we  have  printed  an  enormous 
edition  (paper  covers),  and  will  send  it  to  every  subscriber  to  the  weekly  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  three  months,  on  receipt  of  only  35  cents  postpaid,  provided  you  mention  where 
you  saw  this  ad.  This  offer  is  to  new  subscribers  only.  Everybody  knows  the  sterling  meritof 
this  great  agricultural  weekly  (formerly  monthly).  Its  poultry  department  alone  Is  worth  the 
year’s  subscription  price.  It  is  now  published  in  three  editions.  You  get  the  western  edition 
(Orange  Judd  Farmer  of  Chicago)  if  you  live  in  the  west;  the  American  Agriculturist  edition 
if  you  live  in  the  middle  or  southern  states,  and  the  eastern  edition  (The  New  England  Home¬ 
stead  of  Springfield),  if  you  Jive  in  N.  £.  or  the  Provinces. 

Send  35  cents  in  silver  or  stamps;  the  book  will  follow  in  a  few  days,  and  for  three  months 
the  edition  of  the  American  Agriculturist  circulating  in  yonr  own  state,  containing  the  markets 
and  special  local  features  characteristic  of  your  section.  This  offer  is  not  good  unless  you  men¬ 
tion  the  paper  in  which  you  saw  this  advertisement. 

A  colossal  scheme  inaugurated  by  the 
American  Agriculturist  to  increase  the 
profit  and  lessen  t lie  work  of  poultry 
culture.  The  prize  list  is  headed  by  #500  in  gold  contributed  by  American  Agriculturist,  as  a 
starter.  Other  contributions  will  probably  swell  the  list  to  hundreds  of  prizes  exceeding  #5000 
in  value.  Full  particulars  free  to  every  one  who  sends  us  35  cents  for  American  Agriculturist 
three  months  and  the  color  plate  book  “Profits  in  Poultry”— #1.75  worth  for  only  35  cents.  Your 
money  back  If  not  satisfied.  We  were  established  in  1842.  You  can  depend  upon  us. 

Address  orders  to  either  of  our  offices,  but  to  avoid  delay,  send  to  the  one  nearest  you. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers.  CHICAGO*  Marquette  Building. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  Homestead  Building;. 


Size,  5x8  inches. 
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f  MONEY-IN-POULTRY  CONTEST. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  3,  1900 


■  UY  "DIRECT  FROM  RAPTORY,"  RK«1 

MIXED  PAINTS 

kt  WHOLESALE  PRICKS,  DtllTered  Fill* 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VB  Dealeit 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums ! !  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS  mi  COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions.  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Dept.  B.  I*.  O.  ltox  200,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FIRE,  WEATHER, 

and  Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted,  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  aiding;  (brick,  rock  or  corrugated) 

Metal  Ceilings  and  Side  Walls 

in  elegant  designs.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

The  Penn  Metal  Colling  and  Roofing  Co.,  Ttd., 
23d  and  Hamilton  St*.,  Phil*.,  or  24  Ilareourt  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BAG  HOLDER. 

One  man  can  do  the  work  of  two. 
llolds  any  size  sack.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  it.  Write  forcircular  and  price-list. 

RIPPON  &  PHILLIPS, 

Box  4.  Wakcman,  Ohio. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  POTATO  PLANTER 

and  Digger  Combined.  Two  Machines  for  one 
:>rlce.  Kvery  farmer  can  afford  to  buy  It.  Special 
ntroduct.ory  prices  to  farmers  this  year. 

SCHOFIELD  &  CO.,  Freeport,  III. 


F 


GARDEN  PLOWS 


GET  THE  BEST  !  For 
Where  and  How,  write  to 
B.  C.  BUCKLEY,  Peoria.  Ill. 


CYCLONE 


SEED 

SOWER 


SAVES 


S  Clover 

AND  SEED 

I  ncroase  of  crop  pays  for  seeder 
,  lirst  10  acres.  Tried  and  true. 
£j'2.r>  years  the  Standard.  Sent  on 
trial.  Special  offer  and  circu¬ 
lars  free.  Address  Champion 
Seeder  Co.,  llrhana,  Indiana. 


*\'DO  you  spray? 

Bugs,  worms,  blight  and  fungus  have  DO 
f  terrors  for  you  ifyou  use  the 

GARFIELD*"°J?‘_<jk 

It  fita  the  back — the  only  sprayer  that  does. 
Most  convenient,  effective  and  durable.  No 
rubber  or  leather  valves.  We  make  sprayers 
and  pumps  of  all  sizes.  Sendifor  our  FR£E 
^  book  on  spraying.  AN  ENTS  WANTED, 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  2  Market  St.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


HARTMAN 


ROD 

PICKET  FENCE 


Alls  ( 
and 

Cemeteries, _ 

when  built  with  our  steel  posts.  Illustratedcatalogfree. 

HARTMAN  M’F’O  CO.,  BOX  19  ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA, 

Or  70  I1UOAIIWAV,  T4EW  YORK  CITY. 


Maple  Evaporators. 

Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest. 

McLANE-SCHANCK  HDW.  CO.,  Linesville,  Pa. 

Also,  Mfrs.  of  the  “Sunlight”  Acetylene  Gas  Machine 

Asparagus, 

Rhubarb,  Celery 

and  all  other  green  garden  crops  should 
be  provided  ample  supplies  of  available 
Nitrogen.  This  is  best  done  by  using 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

which  stimulates  an  early,  rapid  and 
healthy  growth.  This  treatment  forces 
these  crops  into  market  earlier  than  is 
possible  by  the  use  of  any  other  fertil¬ 
izer  Write  for  free  book  to  John  A. 
Myers,  12  0  John  St.,  New  York. 
Nitrate  for  sale  by  fertilizer  dealers  eveiy- 
ichere. 

Write  at  once  for  Ust  of  Dealers. 


GOT  ONE  YET  ? 


Our  Mills  are  Built  for 
Business  and  Built  to  Last. 


A  genuine  French  Bu hr  Stone  Mill  is  the  only  kind  suitable  for  all 
kiuds  of  farm  grinding  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  economical. 

Look  into  it.  Send  for  Book  on  Mills. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO..  Flour  Mill  Builders/Estab.  185D  270  Day  St..  Indbinaoolls.lnd. 


SELF  FEED 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

Cut.  %  more  thun  I 
regular  machine. 

Save.  76%  in  time. 

Positively  feeds  itself. 

No  pushing  to  get  feed  | 
started,  and  feeds  evenly 
saving  power.  New  wide  ( 
throat— wide  as  knives  ) 

!•  are  long.  New  large 

hood — gives  Increased  space  for  cut  feed,  avoids  , 
re-cutting,  binding,  choking,  Ac.  The  cut  shows 

!  NEW  METAL  STRIP  SWIVEL  CARRIER. 

I  Has  2  inch  steel  strips — carries  more  feed  and 
•  easier.  Works  at  any  angle— any  length. 

I  Without  extra  section  at  bottom.  18#9 
'catalogue  FREE.  Prof.  Woll’s 
‘A  Book  on  Silage”  lOe. 

[rm  SILVER  M’FIG  C0.,j 

, Salem,  j 
}hio.i 


IS  A  FACT 


that  the  best  result*  1b  fsedimf  i 
♦f  bbj  kind  are  attained  with  yrsBau 
fssd.  To  grind  feed  moat  wriia 

fully  requires 

SCIENTIFIC 

Grinding  Mills. 

They  have  largeHi  possible  capa¬ 
city  with  minimum  power. 
Crunh  and  grind  corn,  hunk  eob 
And  nil,  and  all  smallgrain  singly 
or  mixed.  Have  self-sharpening 
plates.  Free — Catalog  R. 

F00S  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


GRIND 


YOUR  GRAIN 

AT  HOME 

and  Mire  the  toll.  You  have  the 
horse.,  we  hare  the  power  and 
mill.  Thousands  of  thei 

PEERLESS  MILLS 

are  now  In  use.  They  work 
FAST,  FINE,  EASY. 
Make  family  meal  or  feed. 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 
Crteulars,  prices,  &c.,  free. 
W.  J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


SAVE  FEED. 


Fs*-d  In  fuel  to  the  animal  economy.  It 

If  It  is 


p  to  supply  i 

heated  (cooked)  before  it  goes  into  the  ani¬ 
mal's  stomach  it  saves  that  much  fuel  (feed). 

Electric  Feed  Cookers 

save  feed,  aave  money  and  produce 
better  rcftiil  t*.  Made  of  best  cast  iron 
with  steel  linings ;  boiler  made  of  extra  heavy 
galvanized  steel.  Capacity  25 to  100  gallon*. 
Circular  and  price  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  111, 


We  know  our  Stock  Feed  Cooker 

is  far  the  best  for  the  practical  farmers  ; 
hence,  we  want  to  send  you ,/ree,  a  valu¬ 
able  little  treatise  on  cookers  and  what 
they  should  be.  We  claim  the 

Heesen  Feed  Cooker 

is  superior  to  all  others  in  economy  of 
cost,  fuel  and  repairs  ;  durability, 
convenience,  simplicity,  quickness  of 
heating  and  quality  of  feed. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  and 
absolute  full  measure.  Seven 
sizes  —  15  to  70  gals.  Sold  only 
direct  from  factory  to  farmer. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO., 

28  High  St.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Good  Seeding 

and  cultivation  ennnot  be  done  with  poor  tools.  The 
beat  garden  toola  are  the  fflatthewa 

NEW  UNIVERSAL  MODEL 

HAND  SEEDING  AND  CULTIVATING  IMPLEMENTS. 


Used  by  the  moat  successful  gardeners  In  America 
and  recommended  by  Experiment  Stations.  They  do  perfect  work  f 
they  aare  time  ana  money  $  are  well  constructed  and  will  last  ft 
life-time.  Only  combination  1  and  2  wheel  Seeder  and  Cultivator 
made.  Write  for  book  on  garden  tools.  Popular  pi  Icea  to  early 

purchase™.  Ames  Plow  Co..  Boston  and  Mew  York. 


Lean’s  Harrow 


Teeth  can  be  made  to  slant  forward  or  back— at 
any  angle— instantly,  without  stopping  the  team. 
Does  more  work  and  more  efficient  work  than 
any  other  harrow.  All  steel;  Btoutest  frame, 
lightest  draft,  most  durable.  Will  save  you  its 
cost  in  one  season.  Descriptive  circular  free. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MEfl.  CO.,  MANSFIELD,  O. 


Sold  m  ON  TRIAL 


farmers 
may  try  it 
before  buying. 


Imperial 
Pulverizer. 
Clod  Crusher, 
Roller  and 
Leveler. 

Plainly  do- 
scribed  in  circu¬ 
lar,  SENT  FREE. 

Peterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio. 


LThe  Spangler  Corn  Planter. 

The  Most  Perfect  Corn 
Dropper  In  the  World. 


With  or  without  Fertilizer  Attachment.  Write  for 
circulars  and  prices  of  Planters  and  Grain  Drills. 
We  can  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Address 

SPANGLEIt  MFG.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


“Appleton  goods  take  the  lead,  and  your  steel  link 
tread,  all  told,  has  no  rival,'’— Ramjet  Bros,  ts, 


old.  1 

Stone,  Harvard,  Ill. 


Hundreds  of  Similar  Testimonials  prove 
that  our 

TCEAD 

ailUVLOU  POWERS 

are  properly  named.  We  make  1,  2 
and  b  horse  tread 
powers* smooth  or 
level  lags  as  desir¬ 
ed,  down  or  moun¬ 
ted.  The 

ONE-HORSE 
’•SUCCESS" 

la  tht  best  power 
made  foi  driving 
cream  separators, 
and  all  machinery 
requiring  light  power,  but  absolutely  steady  motion.  More  power 
can  be  obtained  from  the  i48UCCE88**  Tread  Powers  sire  for 
size  than  any  others  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong 
enough  for  largest  horses,  best  governed,  etc.  More  about  them 
and  our  sweep  powers*  shelters,  fodder  and  ensilage  cutters 
or  shredders,  hunkers,  grinders,  wood  saws,  wind  mills, 
steel  tanks,  etc.,  »u  our  160  page  illustrated  catalogue.  FREE* 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO..  27  Fargo  St„  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


WOOD  FRAME  SPRING  TOOTH 


HARROW 


the  original  and  still  the  beat, 
harrow  of  its  kind.  All  wood  of 
best  seasoned  white  oak. 

Teeth  of  best  oil  tempered  steel. 

Provided  with  grtuird*.  Channel  steel, 
never-wllp  clip*  for  holding  teeth. 

Strong,  durable  and  efllelent.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 
The  supply  is  limited.  large  general  catalogue  mailed  free. 


AN  AUTOMATIC  clPlVivator 

A  time,  labor  and  money 
paver,  Killsall  weedson  any  kind 
of  crop — any  kind  of  land.  Jn-^ 
vain  able  to  the  strawberry  t 
man.  Splendid  for  wheit  fields  in 
spring — makes  it  stool  out  perfectly, 
increasing  yield.  Beat  beet  sugar  tool 
made,  cuts  7  ft,  wide.  AVorks  2 
acres  per  hour.  All  teeth  be«t  oil 
tempered  steel.  ('iihIi  price  $7.20,  Freight  east  of  Mo.  Kiverand 
north  of  Ohio  River  only  25c  to  75c.  Write  for  big  catalogue. 


CASH  SUPPLY  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.f  Dept.  C,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD’S 


SAWMILL  AND  ENGIN 

A  wonderful  Improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Glg-Bnck.  Back  motion  ol  Carriage  ;j  times  as  fast 
as  any  other  In  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  saving;  in  power  and  wear.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  free.  Also  Spring  Harrows, 
Cultivators,  Corn  Planters,  Shellers,  etc. 
Mention  this  paper. 

HENCH  Si  DUOMGOLD,  Mfrs.,  York,  Fa. 


The  Best 


Farm 
Power 

for  all  purposes  is  an  U  prigh  t  or  Horizontal  combined 
Engine  and  Boiler  such  as  we  Bhow  here. 

It  is  of  special  value  in  cutting  uud  grind¬ 
ing  feed,  shelling  corn, 
threshing,  pumping  water, 
separating  cream,  suwing  j 
vood,  Ac.,  Ac. 


Leffel 
Engines 


represent  unusual  merit  in  de-  —  —  jm 

sign,  material  and  construction.  Quick  steamers, 
ceonoinleal  of  fuel  and  oafe.  Wo  make  them  from 
3  Horse  Power  up.  Price*  very  low  quality  con¬ 
sidered.  Special  Engine  Book  mailed  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  A  CO.. 

Box  BO.  Springfield  Ohio. 
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DRILL/0* 

water, 
Oil,  gas 

and  COAL 


BY  UWMI5  AHYnART 


Use  our  machinery  I  It  is  the  strongest.  It  takes 
the  least  power.  Carries  the  heaviest  tools.  Drills 
much  faster.  Lasts  longer  and  mnken  the  owner 
more  money  than  any  other  Drilling  Machine  on 
earth.  Machines  made  for  drilling  any  depth  or 
diameter,  and  for  Horse,  Steam  or  Gasoline  Power, 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, TIFFIN, OHIO. 

WEI  I  drilling 

WELL  Machines 

Orsr  70  iIxm  and  sty  Iso,  for  drilling  olth.r  dtsp  «r 
■hallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  allla.  With  engines  or  hone  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  H.  T. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STAND AR  D, 

STFAM  PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS. -1  // 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

wri  re  for  cm  cul  a  r  last  h  - 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  ~ — “ 

AURORA  ILL  - CHICAGO  -  DALLAS.TEX 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

Htatioruiries ,  Portables, 
Engine*  and,  Pumps. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co. ,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 

Cider  Maohinery.— 8end  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Bosohert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  8t„  Byracuse.N.Y. 

THE  LIGHTNING  SEED  SOWER 

(^-Guaranteed  to  sow  GO  acres  per 
day  (either  horseback  or  on 
foot)  of  Clover,  Timothy,  Mil¬ 
let,  Flax,  etc.  Will  be  I 

sent  to  any  Post  Office  $  |  (JC 

on  receipt  of .  I,Z0 

If  not  satisfactory,  money  refunded. 

Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 

W.  J.  BUSS,  53  Day  St..  Golden.  III. 


ACME 


VO) 


PULVERIZE 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 

cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  aerates  and  levels  all  soils,  for 
all  purposes  under  all  conditions.  Made  entirely  of  cast 

_ steel  and  wrought  iron ,  they  are  indestructible.  They  are 

^.JflFthe  cheapest  and  best  riding  harrows  and  pulverizers  on 
**"  earth.  Various  sizes,  for  various  uses,  3  to  13^  feet.  We 
mail  catalogue  and  booklet, .“An  Ideal  Harrow,”  free. 

T  TT’"  SENT  DN  TRIAL  T0  BE  RETURNED  AT  MY  EXPENSE  IF  NOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY.  I  deliver  free  on  board  at 

•=->  =“  w"wl  ;  lllwl*  Mew  York,  Chicago,  Columbus, Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Kansus  City,  San  Francisco,  Ac. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  N.  J.  or  Chicago,  III. 


HALLOCK’S  SUCCESS 


ANTI- 

CLOG 


WEEDER 


Will  be  sold  at  the  same 
old  prices  in  1900. 
Not  one  cent  advance. 

HALiLOCK’S  SUCCESS  WEEDER  will  not  only  be  sold  at  the  old 


The  prices  of  all  other  farm  implements  have  advanced  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  _ _ _ _  _ _ 

prices,  hut  to  introduce  it  in  new  territory,  we  will  give  r>  Vf  U  A  I  I  f\  IX  JO,  0/\NM|0  ■*"» _ OAR  Vn„|,  n 

the  first  purchaser  a  SPECIAL  PRICE.  Write  to-day.  Um  Y.  HALLUl/IV  06  OUNO,  bOX  OLID,  YOfK,  Pda 
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TAPPING  THE  SUGAR  BUSH. 

A  SENSIBLE  AND  SCIENTIFIC  HOLE. 

Sugarmaker — Spare  That  Tree! 

CAREFUL  WORK  NEEDED. — There  is  more 
science  conneoted  with  the  boring  of  a  small  hole  in  a 
maple  tree  than  appears  in  such  a  simple  act.  The 
time  the  boring  should  be  done,  its  frequency,  the 
size  of  the  hole,  its  depth,  its  inclination,  and  its  po¬ 
sition  on  the  tree,  are  all  subjects  of  importance  to 
every  sugarmaker,  for  a  well-tapped  sugar  bush  is 
analogous  to  a  well-plowed  field;  that  is,  best  results 
may  be  expected  from  the  work.  In  its  proper  season, 
sap  will  flow  from  any  kind  of  a  hole,  in  any  part 
of  the  tree,  but  much  permanent  damage  may  be  the 
result  if  it  is  not  properly  done.  No  inexperienced 
person  should  be  handed  the  bit  and  brace  and  told 
to  “go  and  tap  the  sugar  bush.”  No  work  upon  the 
farm  is  so  completely  subject  to  the  fickleness  of 
weather  conditions  as  maple-sugar  making.  We  are 
not  slow,  however,  in  bringing  the  telephone  to  our 
aid  in  this  matter  now,  and  we  call  for  the  weather 
predictions  early  in  the  afternoon  of  any  day,  and 
when  we  learn  that  there  is  a  warm  wave  in  the 
northwest  headed  this  way,  we  feel  pretty  sure  of 
three  or  four  days  of  warm  weather,  and  go  ahead 
with  the  work.  The  following  table,  with  the  date  of 
the  opening  and  closing  of  my  sugar  camp,  for  the 
past  10  seasons,  will  serve  to  show  at  what  time  that 
important  work  is  done  here  'in  northern  Ohio,  where 
maple-sugar  making  has  reached  a  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  that  obtains  nowhere  else: 


Opened. 

Closed. 

1890  . 

1891  . 

. Feb.  13 . 

. April  11 

1892  . 

. Feb.  22 . 

1893  . 

. April  3 

1894  . 

. Feb.  27 . 

1895  . 

. Mar.  23 . 

1896  . 

. Feb.  27 . 

1897  . 

1898  . 

. Mar.  3 . 

1899  . 

. Feb.  20 . 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  table  that  the  date  of  opening 
varies  much  more  than  that  of  the  closing. 

SIZE  OF  HOLE. — From  the  earliest  pioneer  sugar 
making  down  to  within  a  few  years  past,  the  size  of 
the  hole  bored  in  the  maple  tree  nas  steadily  de¬ 
creased  from  that  made  by  the  inch  auger,  to  that  of 

the  three-eighths  bit, 
where  the  science  of 
tapping  now  rests, 
and  in  all  probability 
it  is  the  correct  size, 
for  certain  it  is  that 
with  the  tin  spout 
and  the  small  hole, 
more  sap  can  be 
saved  than  was  for¬ 
merly  the  case  when 
the  auger  was  used, 
and  the  vigor  of  the 
tree  is  much  less  im¬ 
paired.  A  few  per¬ 
sons  still  use  the  half¬ 
inch  bit,  but  they  ob¬ 
tain  no  more  sap  by 
its  use,  and  inflict 
nearly  twice  the  in¬ 
jury  to  tne  tree,  as  a 
half  -  inch  hole  is 
nearly  twice  as  large 
as  the  three-eighths 
hole.  The  aepth  to 
which  the  tree  should 
be  bored  should  vary 
somewhat  with  the 
size  of  the  tree.  The 
old  forest  trees,  that 


yet  abound  in  the  sugar  woods  here,  may  be  bored  to 
a  depth  of  two  inches,  but  the  smaller  and  second- 
growth  trees,  which  are  by  far  the  more  numerous, 
should  not  be  bored  to  a  greater  depth  than  iy2  inch. 
Very  deep  boring  is  a  mistake.  The  deeper  the  hole, 
the  greater  the  injury  to  the  tree.  The  hole  in  the 
tree  never  fills  with  new  wood — it  always  remains  a 
hole  in  the  tree,  just  as  it  was  when  bored. 

THE  HEALING  PROCESS— The  most  sensitive,  as 
well  as  active  part  of  the  tree,  is  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood — called  the  cambium  layer.  Here  the 
tree  makes  its  growth,  and  forms  one  or  more  con¬ 
centric  rings  annually.  From  here,  too,  comes  the 
most  and  the  sweetest  sap,  hence  deep  boring  does 
but  little  good  in  the  way  of  getting  more  sap,  or 
sweeter  sap,  and  it  inflicts  a  much  greater  injury  to 
the  tree.  The  tree  proceeds  to  heal  the  wound  by  cov¬ 
ering  it  over  with  new  growth,  forced  laterally  across 
the  hole.  This  usually  requires  about  two  years;  af¬ 
ter  that  is  accomplished  the  new  wood  grows  per¬ 
fectly  over  the  hole,  and  the  wound  is  covered  up, 
but  the  hole,  and  the  injury  to  the  tree,  remain  as 
long  as  the  tree  does.  The  effect  that  tapping  has 
upon  the  tree,  and  the  added  growth,  are  plainly 
shown  in  Fig.  28,  which  was  drawn  from  a  stick  cut 


TAPPING  OVER.  Fig.  27. 


from  an  old  forest  maple.  The  extent  and  location  of 
the  injury  that  boring  inflicts  upon  the  maple  are 
Shown  by  the  darkened  appearance  of  the  wood  above 
and  below  the  hole,  as  well  as  laterally.  This  plainly 
indicates  that  no  hole  should  be  bored  directly  above 
or  below  a  former  boring,  except  at  quite  a  distance, 
no  matter  how  old  the  scar  may  be.  It  also  shows 
that  one  may  tap  the  tree  quite  near  an  old  hole,  on 
either  side,  and  get  a  good  flow  of  sap,  but  it  would 
not  be  best  to  do  so,  as  two  or  more  borings,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  29,  thus  made,  would  be  likely  to  injure  the 
tree  for  a  considerable  area  'in  one  place,  and  thus 
weaken  it. 

DON’T  ROSS  THE  BARK. — The  practice  is  quite 
common,  in  many  camps,  of  having  a  man  or  boy 
follow  after  the  one  who  bores  the  holes,  who,  with  a 
hatchet,  rosses  or  rubs  off  the  rough  outer  bark  down 
to  the  “quick.”  This  makes  ft  look  fine  indeed,  but 
it  is  a  very  pernicious,  as  well  as  injurious  practice, 
and  one  that  should  never  be  done,  unless  there  may 
be  a  rough  piece  of  protruding  bark  that  would  be  in 
the  way  when  turning  the  bucket  upon  the  spout. 
This  coarse  outer  bark  is  the  tree’s  greatcoat,  but¬ 
toned  tightly  about  it,  and  giving  it  protection  from 
Summer’s  heat  and  Winter’s  cold.  It  is  almost  a  per¬ 
fect  non-conductor  of  heat  and  cold  and  cutting 
through  this  is  like  cutting  through  the  outer  skin  of* 
the  body;  it  is  sure  to  make  a  sore  spot.  The  effect  of 
rossing  is  shown  in  Fig.  26.  A  long  crack  opens  above 
and  below  the  hole,  and  shows  for  years  afterwards 
and  injures  the  tree  as  much  as  the  tapping  does. 


TAPPING.  Fig.  29. 


TAPPING  OVER. — There  is  more  diversity  of  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  methods  of  tapping  over  than  in  any  other 
work  connected  with  the  sugar  bush.  I  will  not  here 
undertake  to  enumerate  the  different  methods  fol¬ 
lowed,  but  will  point  out  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
best  plan.  After  we  have  had  about  two  or  three 
good  runs  of  sap,  and  the  trees  begin  to  show  a  di¬ 
minished  flow,  we  take  a  quarter-inch  bit  and  bore  a 
hole  about  12  or  15  inches  above,  and  four  to  six 
inches  to  one  side  of  the  first  hole.  We  bore  the  hole 
at  a  considerable  upward  angle,  inclining  sideways 
over  the  center  of  the  bucket.  In  this  hole  we  insert  a 
cane  or  reed  spout.  These  are  about  six  inches  long, 
and  look  as  though  made  of  bamboo.  They  are  very 
handy  and  inexpensive,  being  bought  last  year  for 
about  35  cents  per  100.  By  this  method  all  the  sap 
that  runs  from  the  first  tapping  is  saved,  and  the  ex¬ 
tremely  small  quarter-inch  hole  injures  the  tree  very 
little.  Some  sugarmakers  use  a  five-sixteen ths-inch 
bit,  but  I  can  see  no  advantage  from  its  use.  It  is 
surprising  what  an  amount  of  sap  will  flow  from  a 
quarter-inch  hole.  All  sap  spouts  should  incline 
downward  somewhat,  but  these  cane  spouts  should 
incline  much  more  than  the  tin  spout  on  which  the 
bucket  hangs.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  27.  The  reason 
for  this  downward  inclination  is  so  that  at  the  close 
of  the  run  the  sap  will  all  drain  out  quickly,  and  not 
linger  in  the  trough  of  the  spout  to  sour.  This 
method  of  tapping  over  precludes  the  use  of  covers 
to  the  buckets,  but  they  have  been  tried  here  for 
years,  and  have  been  found  wanting.  Many  who 
formerly  used  them  have  gradually  abandoned  them, 
and  but  few  sugarmakers  now  buy  them  at  all.  I  do 
not,  however,  decry  their  usefulness,  but  the  question 
of  covers  or  no  covers  has  been  answered  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  by  a  large  majority  of  the  sugarmakers  here¬ 
abouts. 

SUGGESTIONS  IN  BORING— In  tapping  the  tree, 
when  the  hole  is  bored  to  the  proper  depth,  do  not 
reverse  the  bit,  but  draw  it  forcibly  from  the  hole, 
thus  clearing  it  out  and  leaving  no  loose  shavings  in¬ 
side  to  sour.  As  the  flow  of  sap  is  about  the  same  in 
all  parts  of  the  tree,  the  tapping  should  be  done  at 
the  most  convenient  height  for  the  person  who  must 
do  the  gathering.  To  epitomize  the  advice  given,  use 
a  three-eighths-inch  bit,  bore  at  a  slight  upward  angle, 
two  inches  in  large  trees,  1*4  inch  in  small  ones,  bore 
through  thick  bark,  if  healthy,  and  ross  off  no  bark 
unless  it  is  in  the  way.  Following  these  suggestions, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  you  will  have  a  well-tapped  sugar 

bUSh.  A.  R.  PHILLIPS. 
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ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

ANTI-FREEZING  TANKS.— Regarding  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  water  tanks  from  freezing  in  Winter,  I 
think  the  amount  of  protection  will  depend  on  loca¬ 
tion  and  surrounding  circumstances.  Here  in  south¬ 
ern  New  York  State  I  would  lay  all  pipes  at  least  four 
feet  below  the  surface,  ana  in  very  exposed  places 
lower;  put  water  in  at  bottom  of  the  tank.  At  hy¬ 
drants  use  a  stop-cock  at  the  bottom  of  ditch,  with 
a  lever  for  opening  and  shutting;  and  when  your 
pipes  leave  ground  to  go  to  tank  make  casing  and 
fill  with  at  least  18  inches  of  dry  sawdust  all  around 
the  pipe,  and  continue  this  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 
Let  the  overflow  return  through  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  with  pipe  reaching  up  in  the  tank  as  high  as 
you  wish  the  top  of  the  water,  and  returning  through 
the  same  box  oi  sawdust  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch. 
If  this  is  well  done,  and  the  tank  inside  a  building, 
and  covered,  holding  not  less  than  100  barrels,  you 
will  have  no  trouble  from  frost.  Of  course,  the  more 
the  mill  pumps  the  better,  and  the  nearer  the  well  to 
the  tank  the  better.  c.  l.  b. 

Millport,  N.  Y. 

STATE  SEED  DISTRIBUTION.— The  California 
Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley  conducts  a  seec.  dis¬ 
tribution  of  its  own.  The  idea  is  to  obtain  a  small 
stock  of  new  varieties  of  plants  for  seeds,  and  send 
them  out  from  the  station  to  such  Californians  as 
desire  them  and  will  pay  postage  or  expressage.  This 
year,  for  example,  10  varieties  of  new  European  straw¬ 
berries  have  been  secured,  and  one  plant  of  each  kind 
will  be  sent  for  25  cents,  or  one  each  of  five  Kinds  for 
15  cents  each.  Resistant  grape  vines  are  also  offered 
at  10  cents  for  five  cuttings.  These  are  French  selec¬ 
tions  from  American  wild  species,  and  are  not  in¬ 
tended  for  fruit,  but  for  roots  on  which  to  graft  the 
desirable  table  and  wine  varieties.  New  cereals  and 
garden  plants  are  also  offered,  and  among  other  novel¬ 
ties  we  notice  the  following:  New  Zealand  oil  tree, 
Australian  turpentine  tree,  English  holly,  Tagasaste 
or  “tree  Lucerne,”  said  to  be  a  valuable  shrub  for 
bees.  The  various  salt-bushes  and  plants  for  green 
manuring  and  a  variety  of  millets  from  Russia  are 
also  mentioned,  as  well  as  a  stock  of  melons  brought 
from  a  desert  in  South  Africa.  So  far  a-  we  know, 
the  California  Station  is  the  only  one  doing  this  class 
of  work.  Some  of  our  scientific  men  say  that  the 
station  goes  outside  of  its  privilege  in  distributing 
these  new  varieties,  but  there  is  a  question  about  that. 
We  think  that  some  of  our  other  stations  might  well 
follow  along  this  line. 

ANXIOUS  FLORIDA  DAYS. — These  are  anxious 
times  in  Florida.  Fertilizer  dealers,  truckers,  fruit 
growers,  and  landowners  are  on  the  anxious  bench 
regarding  the  doings  of  Jack  Frost.  If  that  sharp- 
toothed  gentleman  will  only  keep  away  from  them 
for  the  next  six  weeks,  Florida  will  be  able  to  cut  a 
fair  slice  of  breast  meat  from  the  turkey  of  prosperity. 
Another  freeze  'hard  enough  to  kill  vegetables  will  be 
a  serious  blow  to  the  State.  Letters  from  Florida 
show  how  anxious  growers  are.  They  watch  the  ther¬ 
mometer  on  cold  nights,  and  as  the  mercury  gees  down, 
prepare  themselves  to  screw  up  their  philosophy  or 
light  the  fires.  We  have  one  letter  from  a  large 
orange  grower  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
put  scattered  piles  of  dry  wood  all  through  his  orange 
grove.  One  afternoon  the  mercury  began  to  fall,  but 
all  the  local  prophets  thought  there  could  be  no  dan¬ 
ger.  In  the  face  of  their  predictions,  down  fell  the 
mercury  until  it  reached  28.  Then  this  man  routed 
out  his  helpers  and  started  every  fire  in  his  grove  a- 
burning.  He  says  that  within  a  comparatively  short 
time  he  raised  the  temperature  to  36  degrees,  and 
held  it  there  until  the  mercury  began  to  rise  and  the 
danger  was  over.  He  is  satisfied  now  that  by  means 
of  fires  or  torches  they  can  raise  the  temperature 
about  10  degrees,  provided  they  start  in  time  and  can 
receive  fair  warning  of  Jack  Frost’s  coming.  If  this 
is  true,  it  will  mean  a  great  help  to  Florida  growers; 
at  least  to  those  who  are  able  to  stand  the  expense 
of  fuel. 

UPLAND  CRANBERRIES. — There  is  no  variety  of 
the  cranberry  peculiarly  adapted  to  upland  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Any  of  the  varieties  cultivated  on  bogs  or  any 
of  the  varieties  growing  wild  along  the  edges  of  ponds 
or  in  swamps  can  be  grown  on  the  upland.  The  culti¬ 
vation  usually  given  to  the  strawberry  is  all  that  is 
required.  They  can  be  set  15  inches  each  way,  as  is 
the  custom  on  bogs,  and  be  allowed  to  take  the  whole 
ground,  or  they  can  be  set  15  inches  apart  in  rows 
three  feet  asunder,  and  kept  to  the  rows.  A  heavy 
dressing  of  peat  helps,  and  a  mulching  of  pine  needles 
or  other  litter  for  the  Winter  is  desirable.  Clean  cul¬ 
tivation,  of  course.  A  number  of  years  ago  my  father, 
the  late  B.  M.  Watson,  transplanted  from  the  swamps 
a  small  bed  of  cranberries.  The  soil  was  a  light 
sandy  loam,  the  cultivation  just  what  we  give  to 
strawberries.  The  first  year  there  were  a  few  berries; 


the  second  year  the  bed  was  literally  loaded.  I  am 
familiar  with  all  the  best  bogs  of  this  section,  and  I 
have  never  yet  seen  on  any  of  them  such  an  enormous 
crop  of  first-class  fruit.  The  third  year  there  were  a 
few  berries  and  a  little  later  in  the  season  one  could 
take  hold  of  one  end  of  a  row  and  pull  the  whole 
thing  off,  as  one  would  take  a  blanket  from  a  bed. 
The  cutworms  had  destroyed  the  whole  thing.  Any¬ 
one  who  undertakes  to  grow  cranberries  on  the  up¬ 
land  will  run  up  against  the  same  difficulty.  There  is 
another  worm  for  which,  as  yet,  the  only  remedy  is 
flowing.  There  are  a  good  many  things  to  grow  on 
the  upland,  and  I  think  that  I  should  prefer  to  grow 
some  of  these,  and  buy  my  family  supply  of  cran¬ 
berries  from  the  bog.  t.  k.  watson. 

HILL  AND  LEVEL  CULTURE.— Having  read  in 
the  various  agricultural  papers  the  benefits  of  full 
and  frequent  culture,  we  planted  our  crops  in  the 
Spring  of  1895  in  such  shape,  and  under  conditions 
that  would  enable  us  to  determine  accurately  the  cost 
of  each  plot  of  potatoes.  The  acreage  in  hills  was 
16%;  in  level  culture,  one  acre.  The  yield  of  mer¬ 
chantable  tubers  in  the  hills  was  4,745;  on  the  level 
acre  367.  The  average  yield  in  the  hills  was  294 
bushels  per  acre,  while  the  cost  per  acre  was  $32.14. 
The  level  culture  cost  $33.50  per  acre.  In  1896  the 
average  yield  in  hills  was  262  oushels;  on  the  level, 
276  bushels.  In  1897  the  average  in  the  hills  was  271; 
on  the  level,  308.  In  1898,  with  level  culture  only, 
the  average  was  269  bushels.  In  1899,  the  average 
yield  was  252  bushels.  Our  land  is  a  gravel  loam, 
with  a  gravelly  subsoil.  I  had  noticed  that  in  a  few 
hours  after  working  in  our  potatoes  with  a  shovel 
plow,  set  deep,  so  as  to  loosen  the  ground,  that  the 
potatoes  presented  a  wilted  look,  and  in  dry  times 
they  would  appear  to  remain  at  a  standstill  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  I  attended  an  institute  at  Marshall  Hall, 
in  the  Spring  of  1895,  and  an  illustrated  talk  by  Mr. 
E.  Van  Alstyne  set  me  to  thinking.  First,  why  do  we 
shovel-plow  potatoes?  Second,  why  do  we  hand-hoe 
when  horses  can  do  it  very  much  faster,  and  far 
easier  for  the  hired  man?  I  decided  to  let  the  pota¬ 
toes  determine  the  questions  for  me,  with  the  result 
that  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  level  culture  on  all  lands 
that  are  subject  to  drought.  I  began  my  experiments 
a  believer  in  the  old  method  of  hilling  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes.  I  believed  that  potatoes  would  grow  on  top 
of  the  ground  when  not  hilled,  but  no  one  should 
think  that  one  can  have  a  weeder  and  an  Iron  Age  or 
Planet  Jr.,  drawn  across  the  field  at  stated  periods 
of  10  days,  and  expect  a  large  crop  of  fine  tubers. 
One  must  have  eternal  vigilance  and  plenty  of  grit, 
especially  if  he  be  the  first  one  in  a  community  to 
test  new  methods.  h.  l.  b. 

West  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


THE  USE  OF  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  GAS. 

FOIi  KILLING  INSECT  PESTS  AND  VERMIN. 

Its  Use  Outdoors  and  in  Buildings. 

Part  IV. 

IN  VARIOUS  INCLOSURES.— I  have  great  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  use  of  this  gas  in  mills,  granaries,  store¬ 
houses  and  other  buildings  for  the  destruction  of  in¬ 
sect  pests  and  other  vermin.  Last  Fall  I  was  show¬ 
ing  a  nurseryman  how  to  generate  the  gas,  and  not 
desiring  to  waste  the  material  used,  asked  if  he  did 
not  have  a  granary  or  shed  where  I  could  place  the 
chemicals,  thinking,  perhaps,  I  might  destroy  some 
insects  that  were  secluded  in  cracks  and  crevices. 
The  building  was  a  two-story  wooden  structure,  rea¬ 
sonably  tight.  The  ceiling  and  floor  were  close.  The 
upper  part  was  used  for  a  work-shop  and  general 
storeroom,  while  the  lower  floor  contained  four  large 
bins  for  grain,  two  on  either  side,  leaving  a  space 
about  12  feet  between  them  as  a  drive-way.  Two 
bins  contained  Indian  corn,  and  two  were  about  half- 
filled  with  wheat.  We  laid  some  old  bags  and  blan¬ 
kets  over  the  stairway  opening  into  the  upper  room, 
put  the  sulphuric  acid  and  water  in  an  old  crock, 
dropped  the  cyanide  in  it,  closed  and  locked  the  out¬ 
side  door.  What  we  saw  the  next  morning  was  sur¬ 
prising.  The  first  thing  to  meet  our  eyes  was  a  dead 
mouse  near  the  door;  we  then  began  to  look  for  dead 
insects,  and  were  not  disappointed,  as  the  floor  was 
literally  covered,  in  many  places,  with  the  Saw¬ 
toothed  Grain  beetle  (Sylvanus  surinamensis).  Near 
the  granary  doors  they  were  actually  piled  up.  On 
the  floor,  where  there  was  a  crack  in  the  casing  or 
siding,  their  dead  bodies  were  found  by  thousands. 
Even  along  the  casing  of  the  outer  doors  they  had 
come  out  of  their  hiding  places  and  dropped  dead.  It 
was  a  complete  surprise  to  me,  as  I  had  not  seen  a 
single  insect  in  the  building  the  day  before,  when  the 
•gas  was  liberated.  You  can  imagine  the  satisfaction 
it  gave  the  owner  to  see  the  floor  covered  with  the 
dead  carcasses  of  these  destructive  little  denizens,  and 
he  declared  that  the  operation  had  been  worth  $25  to 
him. 


ITS  APPLICATION  IN  MILLS  was  the  direct  out¬ 
come  of  this  experience,  and  I  made  the  first  prac¬ 
tical  test  in  a  three-story  brick  mill,  72x40  feet,  in 
Pennsylvania,  badly  infested  with  weevil,  June  10, 
1899.  A  second  test  was  made  in  an  Ohio  mill  June 
29,  1899,  which  was  overrun  with  the  Flour  moth.  In 
both  instances  the  results  were  gratifying.  The 
Quaker  miller  wrote:  “We  used  the  chemicals  as  di¬ 
rected,  and  are  convinced  that  through  the  use  of  this 
gas  we  can  retain  possession  of  our  mills.”  The 
Buckeye  miller  said,  “I  send  you  by  mail  sample  of 
web,  moth,  weevil  and  bugs,  the  gas  destroyed.  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me, 
and  tell  you  that  the  experiment  was  a  grand  suc¬ 
cess.”  I  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  material 
sent,  and  found  seven  species  of  dead  insects  in  it. 
Less  than  two  weeks  ago  we  directed  the  fumigation 
of  a  large  Canadian  mill,  in  which  we  used  152  pounds 
of  cyanide  at  one  time.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  largest 
amount  of  cyanide  ever  used  at  one  time  in  a  single 
building.  We  will  report  the  outcome  of  this  enor¬ 
mous  charge  at  some  future  time. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  this  gas  in¬ 
juring  grains  or  the  manufactured  products,  either 
for  edible  purposes  or  for  germination.  My  colleague. 
Dr.  Chas.  O.  Townsend,  State  Pathologist,  has  deter¬ 
mined  these  facts,  and  will  soon  publish  his  results  in 
bulletin  form.  The  method  of  applying  gas  in  mills 
and  granaries  is  the  same  as  in  greenhouses  and  other 
inclosures.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  is  determined, 
and  .20  gramme  cyanide  per  cubic  foot  is  used.  The 
building  is  closed  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  the 
crocks  are  set  at  various  places  on  the  floors.  The 
cyanide,  in  packages  of  equal  weight,  is  suspended 
over  the  crocks  by  means  of  a  string,  so  arranged  as 
to  be  lowered  at  one  time  from  the  door  leading  out¬ 
doors  or  into  the  floor  below.  In  fumigating  a  build¬ 
ing  of  more  than  one  story,  begin  on  the  top  floor,  as 
the  gas  is  lighter  than  air,  but  very  diffusive,  and  the 
operator  must,  therefore,  get  out  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  After  the  charge  is  set  off  on  the  top  floor, 
come  down  rapidly  and  fuse  the  next  floor,  and  so  on 
down. 

A  DEN  OF  RATS  SUFFOCATED.— It  is  not  an  'un¬ 
common  thing  to  have  old  buildings  overrun  with  rats 
and  mice.  Where  it  is  possible  to  confine  the  animals 
to  the  room  I  would  give  them  a  dose  of  gas  (.25 
gramme  per  cubic  foot).  I  cannot  do  better  than  cite 
an  instance  that  came  under  my  observation  three 
years  ago.  A  brick  smokehouse  on  an  old  Colonial 
estate  was  a  veritable  rat  den,  and  a  source  of  great 
annoyance  to  the  owners.  I  was  called  to  diagnose 
the  case,  and  suggested  gas.  The  plans  were  laid;  but 
how  to  get  the  creatures  out  of  the  burrows  in  the 
ground  was  a  perplexing  problem.  We  decided  to 
stop  up  all  holes  leading  outside,  and  starve  the  oc¬ 
cupants  for  two  or  three  days.  This  having  been 
accomplished,  one  evening  in  June  we  opened  the 
door  and  scattered  a  half  bushel  of  Indian  corn  over 
the  floor.  In  the  meantime,  a  large  snuff  jar  was 
placed  near  the  center  of  the  room,  in  which  was 
poured  the  acid  and  water.  The  cyanide  was  then 
suspended  over  the  jar,  and  the  string  passed  out  of 
the  door.  The  door  was  closed,  and  strips  of  paper 
pasted  over  the  cracks,  as  it  was  rather  open.  Ten 
minutes  later  we  heard  the  piping  and  squealing  so 
characteristic  of  hungry  rats.  We  waited  half  an 
hour,  and  then  gradually  lowered  the  cyanide,  which 
was  hidden  in  the  top  of  the  tall  jar.  The  door  was 
not  opened  until  the  next  morning,  and  when  Tim, 
the  handyman,  had  gathered  up  and  laid  the  rats 
side  by  side,  we  counted  57,  old  and  young.  Tim's 
face  lighted  up  as  he  exclaimed,  “Boss,  we’s  got  every 
rat  on  de  place!”  And,  indeed,  it  did  look  as  if  we 
had  every  one,  certainly  every  one  that  was  in  that 
house.  How  many  got  back  into  their  dens  we  will 
never  know,  for  they  never  came  out  again. 

IN  DWELLING  HOUSES. — I  hesitate  in  recom¬ 
mending  the  general  use  of  this  deadly  gas  in  private 
houses;  but  it  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  at 
times.  A  prominent  professor  in  the  service  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  told  me,  not  long 
ago,  that  he  used  this  gas  successfully  in  a  house  in 
Floiida  he  occupied  a  short  time  while  making  some 
investigations,  which  was  overrun  with  bedbugs.  *He 
said  it  brought  them  out  of  their  hiding  places  in  a 
huri  y  to  certain  death.  I  know  of  still  another  in¬ 
stance  where  a  Summer  cottage  had  become  over¬ 
stocked  with  fleas  and  after  two  or  three  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  gas,  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  10  days, 
“the  tenants  abode  in  peace.”  I  am  also  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  hen¬ 
houses;  but,  perhaps,  frequent  application  would  be 
necessary  for  a  time.  The  chicken  mite  would  be 
more  difficult  to  destroy  than  the  ordinary  louse.  In 
applying  the  gas  in  this  manner,  darkey  Tim  would 
say,  Boss,  be  suh  an’  hev  your  chickens  on  de  out¬ 
side  roost.” 
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FUMIGATING  RAILROAD  COACHES— This  has 
been  done  profitably  in  South  Africa.  In  a  recent 
communication.  Prof.  Chas.  P.  Lounsbury,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  entomologist,  writes  that  at  his  suggestion 
the  Cape  Government  railways  adopted  this  gas  to 
disinfect  their  rolling  stock.  For  several  years  the 
high  railroad  officials  of  that  country  have  been  seek¬ 
ing  information,  but  got  no  relief.  Finally  a  scheme 
was  adopted  to  exhaust  the  air  from  the  coaches  in 
special  iron  chambers  constructed  for  that  purpose, 
and  an  order  was  sent  to  England  for  the  necessary 
material.  At  this  Juncture  the  gas  was  suggested, 
and  eight  day  coaches,  badly  infested  with  bedbugs, 
were  fumigated  successfully.  Subsequent  experiments 
by  Prof.  Lounsbury  showed  that  the  gas  had  no  in¬ 
jurious  or  bad  effects  upon  the  fittings,  cloth,  leather 
or  metal.  Highly  polished  steel  will  become  a  little 
blue  when  exposed  a  long  time  in  heavy  doses.  “The 
relief  of  the  authorities  when  the  head  trimmer  re¬ 
ported  that  not  a  single  living  insect  was  discovered 
among  the  multitude  gathered  by  his  workmen  dur¬ 
ing  their  careful  inspection  of  the  treated  coaches, 
was  really  amusing,”  says  Prof.  Lounsbury.  An  or¬ 
ganized  corps  of  fumigators  now  take  charge  of  the 
through  trains  as  they  arrive  from  the  north.  It 
should  be  stated  in  this  connection,  that  the  condition 
of  these  coaches  was  in  no  way  due  to  indifference 
and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  management.  The 
great  abundance  of  the  pests  is  due  to  local  climatic 
conditions  and  manner  of  travel.  The  train  journeys 
are  usually  very  long,  and  the  traveler  carries  his 
bedding  with  him.  These  circumstances,  and  a  warm 
climate,  foster  the  breeding  of  bedbugs.  As  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  aptly  says,  “The  Cape  excels  in,  at  least,  three 
productions,  diamonds,  gold  and  bedbugs.” 

THE  DEADLY  CYANIDE. — The  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  used  for  generating  this  gas  is  too  terribly  dan¬ 
gerous  to  be  trifled  with.  It  is  almost  snow  white  and, 
in  fact,  resembles  lump  sugar.  A  piece  of  it  the  size 
of  a  pea  would  kill  a  man  so  quickly  he  would  scarce¬ 
ly  know  what  had  happened.  Animals  eating  it  are 
killed  almost  instantly.  In  my  experiments  in  1897 
the  lumps  were  too  large,  and  I  broke  them  by  folding 
them  in  an  old  fertilizer  bag  to  keep  the  pieces  from 
flying.  The  cyanide  was  then  shaken  on  a  paper, 
and,  as  a  final  precaution  that  none  was  left  in  the 
bag,  I  shook  it  out  of  the  window.  Two  fine,  large 
chickens,  especially  prized  by  their  owner,  were  roam¬ 
ing  about  the  yard.  In  a  few  moments  I  saw  one  of 
them  on  its  back,  kicking,  and  a  little  later  the  other 
one  was  in  a  similar  condition.  They  had  picked  up 
some  particles  of  cyanide  not  larger  than  pinheads, 
shaken  from  the  bag.  Prof.  Lounsbury  says,  “I  have 
repeatedly  inserted  small  particles  of  cyanide  in  bits 
of  dry  meat  and  laid  them  as  baits  for  feline  dis¬ 
turbers  of  my  evening  labors,  and  I  am  not  exag¬ 
gerating  when  I  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the  creatures 

dropped  almost  Instantly,  and  often  with  the  meat 
still  in  their  mouths;  seldom  dying  more  than  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  bait.”  I  simply  cite  these  in¬ 
stances  to  place  my  readers  on  their  guard.  Gun¬ 
powder,  nitro-glycerin,  etc.,  are  dangerous  sub¬ 
stances,  but  they  are  handled  every  day  with  im¬ 
punity,  as  we  know  them.  If  you  have  cyanide 

around,  label  it  poison,  and  keep  it  in  a  tightly-closed 
can,  and  away  from  children  and  other  persons  who 
might,  through  curiosity,  wish  to  taste  it. 

THE  GAS  ITSELF  generated  from  the  cyanide,  has 
an  odor  characteristic  of  peach  pits,  but  I  would  not 
advise  you  to  put  your  head  in  an  inclosure  to  sample 
it.  Keep  out  of  the  building  until  it  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  aired,  for  an  hour  or  more.  The  gas  is  very 
diffusive,  and  quickly  leaves  a  room  when  there  is  an 
opening  for  its  escape.  In  mills  and  other  buildings 
some  arrangement  should  be  made  for  lowering  a 
window  or  opening  a  door  from  the  outside.  In  clos¬ 
ing  this  series  of  articles,  I  will  say  that  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  answer  any  query  concerning  this  deadly 
stuff  that  is  sent  to  Tite  R.  N.-Y.  and  repeat  the 
warning  given  by  Sam,  a  colored  man,  who  went  into 
a  room,  in  which  nursery  stock  was  being  fumigated, 
too  soon  after  the  door  was  open,  in  his  eagerness  to 
get  off  early  to  attend  a  camp  meeting.  He  was  un¬ 
conscious  for  a  short  time,  and  when  he  revived  and 
asked  how  he  felt  he  replied,  “De  Lord  only  knows, 
Boss,  dat  stuff  am  a  pow’ful  axfltter.” 

,,  [PBOF.]  W.  G.  JOHNSON. 

Maryland  Exp.  Station. 


There  is  a  demand  for  the  opening  of  the  hemp  ports 
in  the  Philippines,  as  the  blockade  has  caused  a  corner  in 
hemp,  which  seriously  affects  binding  twine. 

Peas  for  Near-by  Market. — My  area  of  peas  must  be 
doubled  this  year;  they  are  almost  all  sold  to  hotels  In 
the  village.  The  boarders  appreciate  them  highly;  the 
secret  is  in  having  them  freshly  picked.  Alaska  and 
Stratagem  gave  the  best  results  last  year,  with  no  trouble 
to  brush.  A  good  crop  can  be  raised,  and  the  last  time 
the  peas  are  cultivated  I  plant  potatoes  between  the 
rows.  These  gave  us  enough  potatoes  to  pay  for  all  the 
labor  expended  on  both  crops.  M.  G.  y. 

New  York. 


A  “ CONSERVERANDA 

The  past  Autumn  I  entered  an  amateur  photography 
contest  in  which  the  subjects  were  to  be  country 
homes,  verandas,  home  grounds,  fruit  gardens  and 
flower  gardens.  This  caused  more  than  ordinary  in¬ 
terest  in  looking  about  for  something  original,  pretty 
and  practical.  Among  the  30  views  thus  procured, 
(and  which  won  the  five  first  prizes  offered),  illus¬ 
trating  as  many  bright  ideas  in  architecture,  land¬ 
scape  gardening  and  fruit  and  flower  culture,  there 
was  none  of  more  interest  than  a  combination  veran¬ 
da  and  conservatory,  designed  and  built  by  Dr. 
Brown,  of  Newark,  O.  Mrs.  Brown,  like  thousands  of 
other  women,  delights  in  her  collection  of  house 
plants,  annuals  and  perennials,  while  the  Doctor  not 
only  enthusiastically  toes  the  mark  as  a  committee  of 
one  on  floral  carpentry,  but  actually  launches  out  in 
his  own  boat  and  constructs  some  downright  novel 
and  unique  conveniences.  A  study  of  the  picture  of 


A  “CONSERVERANDA.”  AS  A  VERANDA.  Flo.  30. 

this  veranda,  as  seen  during  the  Summer,  shown  at 
Fig.  30,  reveals  to  us  that  a  very  beautiful  home 
can  be  made  doubly  beautiful,  homelike  and  inviting, 
by  weaving  about  it  an  almost  tropical  luxuriance  of 
vines,  plants  and  flowers.  Fig.  31  shows  the  same 
veranda  in  Winter,  transformed  into  a  small  con¬ 
servatory,  in  which  one  may,  upon  the  coldest,  gloom¬ 
iest  day,  catch  a  breath  of  tropical  atmosphere  and 
feast  the  eye  upon  a  little  wilderness  of  bright,  green 
foliage. 

The  pictures,  I  trust,  will  almost  explain  them¬ 
selves.  A  portable  lining  of  two  thicknesses  of 
jointed  flooring  boards,  with  building  paper  between, 
fits  snugly  inside  of  the  railing  or  balustrade  of  the 
veranda.  The  cold  is  excluded  from  beneath  the 
floor  by  a  casing  of  common  inch  boards,  closely  fit¬ 
ted,  the  lattice  hiding  them  from  view.  The  sashes, 
which  rest  upon  the  airtight  lining,  extend  almost  to 
the  ceiling,  and  are  held  in  place  and  also  rendered 


A  “CONSERVERANDA.”  AS  A  CONSERVATORY,  FIG.  31. 

almost  airtight  by  strips  or  battens,  securely  fastened 
with  screws,  over  all  joints.  One  sash,  however,  is 
arranged  to  open  and  close  at  the  top  as  a  means  for 
ventilation.  The  floor  is,  of  course,  watertight  and, 
like  all  such  floors,  slopes  to  the  front,  where  there  is 
a  little  “pig-door,”  as  the  doctor  calls  it,  that  serves 
as  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  water  that  may  be  thrown 
in  with  the  hose  or  sprayer.  The  conservatory  has  no 
outside  door;  in  fact,  no  door  at  all,  as  a  large,  low 
window  serves  as  such,  through  which  one  may  step 
from  the  sitting  room.  The  outside  or  hall  door  opens 
upon  a  narrow  passage  or  entrance,  which  may  be 
seen  at  the  left  of  the  conservatory,  and  has  no  con¬ 
nection  with  it. 

This  little  greenhouse  is  heated  by  a  small  flue 
from  the  furnace  in  the  basement,  although  the  Doc¬ 
tor  says  that  they  heated  it,  the  first  Winter,  by  a 
large  lamp,  which  kept  everything  safely  through  the 
coldest  weather.  He  says  there  is  no  question  but 
that  such  an  apartment  can  be  thoroughly  heated,  at 
small  expense,  by  a  modern,  small  lamp  stove.  If 
this  be  true,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  great  many 
country  people,  in  planning  their  homes,  cannot  ar¬ 


range  to  stow  away  a  bit  of  nature  in  the  form  of 
green  foliage  and  fragrant  flowers,  as  well  as  to 
stock  their  cellar  shelves  with  luscious  products  of 
the  plant,  tree  and  vine.  f.  h.  ballou. 

Ohio. 


ECONOMICAL  HANDLING  OF  MANURE. 

About  30  years  ago  most  of  the  then  modern  barns 
had  a  manure  cellar  to  hold  all  manure  made  during 
or  through  the  greater  part  of  the  Winter.  This  was 
a  good  plan  if  well  carried  out,  as  it  held  all  of  the 
liquids.  But  some  hold  to  the  old  theory  of  throwing 
the  manure  out  behind  the  barn,  and  letting  it  lie 
until  some  convenient  time,  if  that  time  ever  comes, 
to  haul  it  out  and  place  it  in  small  heaps  in  the  field, 
to  be  rehandled  after  plowing  season  commenced, 
either  plowing  through  these  piles  or  poking  them 
around  a  little,  so  they  will  not  obstruct  the  plow 
too  much.  Others  haul  it  out  during  the  Winter  and 
place  it  in  large  piles  ready  to  rehaul  in  the  Spring, 
spreading  It  upon  the  surface  just  before  plowing  com¬ 
mences,  thinking  that  the  manure  is  better  for  re¬ 
handling  and  mixing.  Manure  decomposes  very 
slowly  in  the  Winter,  and  very  little  is  gained  in  this 
way,  with  the  exception  of  what  little  may  get  away 
from  leakage  when  placed  upon  steep  or  sloping 
grounds. 

Much  manure  on  the  average  farm  is  allowed  to  go 
to  waste,  especially  in  liquid  forms  that  could  be 
saved  by  tight  trenches  in  the  stables.  They  need 
not  necessarily  be  made  deep.  Scatter  all  horse  man¬ 
ure,  oat  and  clover  chaff,  or  any  dry  material  to  take 
up  this  liquid,  then  haul  daily  from  stable  direct  to 
the  field  and  spread  upon  the  soil  intended  for  the 
coming  crop.  My  custom  is  to  plow  the  ground  that 
is  to  be  manured  in  the  Fall,  then  there  will  be  very 
little,  if  any,  waste  by  the  liquid  washing  away.  As 
the  thawing  of  plowed  ground  will  open  It  and  the 
tendencies  of  liquid  manure  are  downwards  and  not 
upward,  rains  and  thaws  are  a  benefit.  Good  stable 
manure  is  a  perfect  fertilizer,  supplying  humus  and 
improving  the  mechanical  texture  of  most  soils.  Com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  do  not  justify  any  farmer  in  neg¬ 
lecting  or  wasting  the  home  supply,  and  he  cannot 
afford  to  do  so.  Every  farmer  should  study  the  wants 
of  his  soils,  so  that  he  can  supply  the  manure  more 
economically  than  his  ancestors.  Prof.  Roberts,  of 
Cornell,  says  that  10  lo.  ds  of  manure  are  plenty  for 
one  acre  of  land  for  any  ordinary  purpose,  as  the 
growing  crop  cannot  take  up  more  plant  food  than  this 
amount  of  manure  can  supply.  I  fully  agree  with 
him  in  this  amount  being  sufficient  in  meadow  top¬ 
dressing.  If  the  farmers  would  take  more  interest  in 
trying  to  make  more,  and  also  take  better  care  of 
what  manure  they  make,  they  could  produce  better 
crops.  j.  w.  wood. 

Oneida  Co. 


A  mill  is  being  built  in  Louisiana  to  convert  bagasse, 
the  refuse  of  sugar  cane,  into  paper.  Every  year  there 
are  from  3,000,000  to  5,000,000  tons  of  bagasse  turned  out  of 
the  mills,  and  the  utilization  of  this  waste  product  has 
long  been  a  problem.  Its  manufacture  into  paper  will  be 
a  great  advantage,  and  may  do  something  to  lessen  the 
excessive  prices  now  imposed  by  paper  makers. 

A  new  industry,  for  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  some¬ 
what  responsible,  is  the  forcing  of  rhubarb  In  the  dark. 
We  learn  that  quite  a  number  of  readers  are  trying  it 
this  Winter.  We  caution  them  against  expecting  too 
much  from  the  first  trial.  The  "know  how”  comes  slowly. 
It  cannot  be  “forced”  in  the  dark  or  in  the  light.  Grind 
the  “know  how”  out  of  experience.  That’s  the  only 
way.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  marketing  the 
crop. 


Killing  Woodchucks.— I  was  Interested  in  W.  A.  L.’s 
experience  with  the  Wise  Woodchuck.  If  he  will  use  my 
recipe,  his  farm  boy  will  stop  his  funny  remarks.  Ma¬ 
terials  required  are  a  two-ounce  vial,  full  or  half-full  of 
fine  powder.  Insert  one  yard  of  fuse,  cork  and  tie  the 
vial  to  the  end  of  a  flexible  stick  (first  And  out  in  what 
direction  the  hole  runs),  and  insert  it  in  the  hole;  cover 
with  a  good-sized  flat  stone,  and  touch  off  the  fuse  be¬ 
fore  or  after  covering,  and  Wise  Woodchuck  will  dig  no 
more-  WINDHAM  COUNTY. 

Connecticut. 

To  this  W.  A.  L.  replies:  I  see  now  that  I  ought  to  have 
begun  my  history  a  little  earlier.  My  first  experiment 
with  woodchuck  destroyers  was  in  the  shape  of  gun¬ 
powder  exploded  in  their  holes.  I  used  a  little  bag  hold¬ 
ing  two  tablespoonfuls  instead  of  the  vial,  tying  the 
powder  to  a  stick,  thrusting  it  as  deep  it  would  go,  ex¬ 
ploding  it  by  means  of  a  fuse  and  closing  the  holes  with 
stones  and  dirt  packed  tight.  Instead  of  causing  the 
farm  boy  to  "stop  his  funny  remarks”  the  result  (every 
hole  dug  out  in  24  hours)  made  him  so  amusing  that  he 
obtained  a  permanent  position  as  clown  in  a  circus,  and 
we  had  to  do  our  own  milking  for  three  weeks. 


carbon.  I  think  that  he  will  'succeed  with  same  if  he  uses 
It  properly.  While  in  business  for  years  in  the  West  I 
have  sold  great  quantities  of  it  to  exterminate  prairie 
dogs,  and  users  of  it  uniformly  testified  to  its  efficacy 
Several  neighbors  would  unite  and  purchase  enough  to 
destroy  whole  dog  towns,  as  they  termed  them,  and  have 
told  me  that  it  was  astonishing  how  completely  the  ani¬ 
mals  were  exterminated.  Since  coming  East  I  have  used 
it  myself  for  woodchucks,  and  never  a  show  of  the  pest 
after  placing  it  In  his  hole.  Take  container  of  the  bisul¬ 
phide  right  to  the  hole  and  saturate  some  such  sub¬ 
stance  as  cotton  waste  or  even  rags  or  feathers,  and 
drop  immediately  into  hole,  and  throw  earth  over  until 
thoroughly  stopped  up,  and  I  am  confident  the  earth  will 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  inmate.  r. 
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THE  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  Remarkably  Successful  Meeting. 

Part  II. 

Farm  Fertilizer  Experiments. — Dr. 
G.  C.  Caldwell,  of  Cornell,  reported  upon 
the  commercial  fertilizer  experiments 
which  were  conducted  on  the  farms  of 
New  York  State  under  the  direction  of 
Cornell  University.  These  farm  experi¬ 
ments  are  a  very  valuable  feature  in  the 
agricultural  extension  work  provided  for 
by  the  Nixon  bill.  Farming  is  not  a 
matter  of  rule,  but  of  judgment.  The 
successful  farmer  is  an  experimenting 
farmer;  one  who  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  present  results,  but  is  always  seek¬ 
ing  better  methods.  These  commercial 
fertilizer  tests  on  the  farms  will  have  a 
certain  value  in  themselves,  by  showing 
what  kind  of  plant  food  those  soils 
need;  but  their  greatest  value  will  come 
from  the  experimental  habit,  which  has 
been  propagated  in  each  community. 
Four  hundred  and  sixty  farmers  applied 
for  the  work  in  1897,  and  203  of  them 
were  supplied  with  fertilizers  bought  by 
the  Station.  Each  farmer  received  10 
sacks,  containing  in  the  aggregate  40 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  40  pounds  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash,  and  80  pounds  super¬ 
phosphate.  The  experimental  plots  were 
one-twentieth  of  an  acre.  A  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Experiment  Station  spent 
most  of  the  Summer  visiting  the  farm¬ 
ers,  taking  notes  and  giving  suggestions. 
There  were  a  few  total  failures,  as  when 
one  man  dumped  the  whole  10  sacks  on 
one  plot,  but  in  general  the  farmers 
conducted  their  experiments  very  in¬ 
telligently,  and  showed  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  work.  We  venture  to  say 
that  most  of  these  farmers  will  not  use 
complete  fertilizers  hereafter,  nor  send 
their  soil  to  a  chemist  for  analysis. 
These  farm  experiments  have  been  a 
very  successful  means  of  bringing  the 
farmers  in  touch  with  the  Experiment 
Station,  and  in  inoculating  them  with 
the  spirit  of  investigation. 

An  Entomologist’s  Report. — In  Some 
Insect  Experiences  of  1899,  Prof.  M.  V. 
Slingerland,  of  Cornell,  noted  that  there 
was  an  unusually  large  second  brood  of 
the  Codling-moth  last  season.  There  is 
no  practical  remedy  for  this  second 
brood  after  it  appears.  The  best  way  is 
to  prevent  it  from  appearing,  by  killing 
'the  first  brood  from  which  it  came. 
This  can  be  done  by  spraying  with 
arsenites  after  the  petals  fall.  Prof. 
Slingerland  recommends  Paragrene  as  a 
cheap  and  effective  substitute  for  Paris- 
green.  Arsenite  of  lime,  made  by  boil¬ 
ing  together  white  arsenic  and  lime, 
costs  a  third  less  than  Paris-green,  and 
is  just  as  poisonous.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
nearly  so  liable  to  injure  the  foliage  as 
Paris-green.  It  can  be  recommended  to 
those  who  will  be  very  careful  not  to 
leave  the  arsenite  or  the  vessels  in 
which  it  was  boiled  where  any  animal 
can  get  hold  of  them.  In  general  it  is 
safer  for  the  majority  of  farmers  to  buy 
their  poison  readymade.  What  has 
been  known  as  the  Forest  tent-cater¬ 
pillar,  which  was  so  injurious  to  the 
sugar  bushes  of  the  State  last  year.  Prof. 
Slingerland  now  proposes  to  call  the 
TentZess  caterpillar,  since  it  does  not 
spin  a  web  like  its  elder  brother,  our 
common  orchard  pest. 

Spraying  Trees  in  Bloom. — Among 
the  fruit  growers  in  a  certain  section  of 
New  York  there  is  a  strong  sentiment 
for  the  repealing  of  the  law  which  im¬ 
poses  a  fine  on  those  who  spray  with 
arsenites  while  the  trees  are  in  bloom. 
Some  of  these  men  have  sprayed  their 
orchards  while  in  bloom,  and  have  got 
better  crops  than  other  men  who  did 
not.  They  have  jumped  immediately  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  spraying 
while  in  bloom  which  gave  the  increased 
yield.  Some  say  that  they  are  willing 
to  pay  the  fine,  for  they  will  get  enough 
more  fruit  by  spraying  at  this  time  to 
make  it  worth  the  while.  So  far  as  can 


be  learned,  no  unsprayed  trees  have  been 
kept  for  comparison.  Now,  as  a  matter 
of  experiment  and  long  experience,  we 
know  that  spraying  the  trees  while  they 
are  in  bloom  kills  the  honey-bees,  our 
valuable  aids  in  orchard  pollination,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  possible  gain  in  the 
setting  of  fruit.  The  Apple  scab  some¬ 
times  develops  early  enough  in  a  very 
wet  Spring  to  kill  part  of  the  blossoms, 
but  this  can  better  be  checked  by  spray¬ 
ing  before  the  blossoms  open.  If  this 
sentiment  crystallizes  into  an  effort  to 
repeal  the  existing  law,  fruit  growers 
and  beekeepers  should  see  that  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  defeated. 

A  New  Cherry  Pest. — The  Cherry 
maggot  is  a  new  and  serious  pest  in  New 
York.  During  the  past  season  many 
bushels  of  fruit  were  ruined  by  this  in¬ 
sect.  The  fly  lays  its  egg  on  the  skin, 
as  the  fruit  begins  to  turn  red,  and  from 
this  hatches  a  maggot  which  eats  its 
way  to  the  pit,  and  is  carried  off  when 
the  fruit  is  sold.  The  worst  thing  about 
this  disgusting  pest  is  that  it  is  so  hard 
to  detect  its  presence.  Some  affected 
fruits  show  a  sunken  place  on  one  side, 
but  others  appear  perfectly  free  from 
injury,  and  are  sold  to  the  consumer  as 
sound  fruit.  The  protest  comes  mostly 
from  the  buyer,  after  he  has  put  the 
cherry  in  his  mouth.  As  yet,  no  satis¬ 
factory  remedy  or  preventive  has  been 
found. 

San  Jose  Scale. — Prof.  S.  A.  Beach, 
of  Geneva,  opened  the  San  Josd  scale 
question  with  a  paper  on  the  San  Jos6 
Scale  from  a  Horticulturist’s  Standpoint. 
He  believed  that  the  scale  will  overrun 
all  North  America  within  the  climatic 
limits'  in  which  it  thrives.  It  is  as  im¬ 
possible  to  exterminate  the  San  Jos6 
scale  as  most  of  our  other  serious  or¬ 
chard  pests;  but  we  can  hold  it  in  check 
by  careful  treatment.  Continuing  the 
subject,  Mr.  S.  D.  Willard,  as  chairman 
of  the  legislative  committee  appointed 
by  the  Society,  recommended  that  a  bill 
be  presented  to  the  Assembly,  requiring 
the  fumigation  of  all  nursery  stock  be¬ 
fore  it  is  sent  out  by  nurserymen.  This 
report  precipitated  a  somewhat  heated 
discussion  of  about  two  hours,  which  at 
times  almost  descended  to  personalities. 
It  was,  as  President  Barry  ironically  re¬ 
marked,  “a  very  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  discussion.”  The  clash  was  evi¬ 
dently  between  the  fruit  growers  and  a 
few  short-sighted  nurserymen,  who  saw 
in  compulsory  fumigation  only  an  addi¬ 
tional  expense  to  themselves.  Most  of 
the  nurserymen  present,  however,  took 
the  reasonable  view  of  the  chairman  of 
the  legislative  committee,  himself  a 
nurseryman,  which  is  that  the  interests 
of  fruit  growers  and  nurserymen  coin¬ 
cide  on  this  point,  and  that  compulsory 
fumigation,  not  only  of  nursery  stock, 
but  of  all  trees  found  by  the  State  in¬ 
spectors  or  private  growers  to  be  in¬ 
fested.  The  legislative  committee  was 
enlarged,  and  authorized  to  take  such 
action  about  securing  the  passage  of  a 
bill  requiring  the  fumigation  of  nursery 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


" He  That  is  Warm 
Thinks  All  So.” 


Thousands  are  "cold"  in  that  they  do 
not  understand  the  glow  of  health.  This 
implies  disordered  kidneys,  liver,  bowels, 
blood  or  brain.  Hocxf s  Sarsaparilla 
gives  all  'who  take  it  the  warmth  of  per¬ 
fect  health.  Get  Hood' s  because 


rnbnicFsendio^ 

)  B  |  B  M0  W  (  seed  buyers  and  we 

ound! 


ami  udtln-MMPH ol 
1  7  men  or  women  I 
1  we  will  send  1  pkt.  each  , 

1  Advance  Tomato,  Breadstone  Turnip. 

'  Blk  Diamond  Watermelon,  Jsd.  Imp. 

I  Morning  Glory,  Allegheny  Hollyhock  * 
|  ann  Choicest  SweetPeas.W  ithout  names  ( 
k  25c ;  5  for  $1.  For  50c  and  7  names  we  ( 

_ _ _  [  send  prepaid  1  nice  vine  each  10  choicest  ( 

(varieties  Grapes  covering  entire  season,  and  2  Miller  Red  Rasp.  ' 
(plants.  _CaUjogue  fr ee.  Ford  Seed  Co,  Dept.  Q  ,  Ravenna,  O 


ESTABLISHED  1802 


Our  1900  Catalogue  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  It  contains  a  large  assortment 
of  Seeds,  and  more  information  about 
them  and  their  culture  than  any 
other  Seed  Annual  published.  We 
have  been  for  the  past  98  years  the 
leading  Seed  House  of  America. 

J.M.TH0RBURN&C0. 

(Late  of  1.5  John  Street) 

36  C0RTLANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


50c.  II  FREE 

Send  me  today,  your  name  and  address,  on  apost- 
al  and  I  will  mail  you  free,  my  Handsome  Illus¬ 
trated  Seed  Catalogue  containing  Due  Bill  and 
plan  good  for  50c.  worth  ofFloweror  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Seeds  Free.  Your  selection,  to  introduce  the 

Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds, 


DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER, 

from  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardens.  Seed  Pota- 
tatoes,  Vegetable,  Flower,  Field  Seeds  and  Plants. 

100,000  Packages  Seeds  FREE 
on  above  plan.  Write  quick.  Send  names  of  your 
neighbors  who  buy  seeds.  *100  cash  for  best  list. 
See  catalogue. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND , 
Seedsman,  Box  42 .  Fffleld,  Mich. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 
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in  cash  prizes  is  one  of  the  many  interesting 
features  of  our  new  catalogue  for  191X1. 
Planters  of  Maule’s  Seeds  are  successful  peo¬ 
ple.  >1  mile’s  Seeds  lead  all;  have  done 
so  for  years  and  are  as  far  ahead  as  ever  in 
the  race.  Our  new  catalogue  for  1900  is 

FREE  to  ALL 

who  apply  for  it.  It  contains  everything 
good,  old  or  new,  with  hundreds  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  four  colored  plates  and  practical  np- 
to-datn  cultural  directions.  It  is  pronounced 
the  brightest  and  best  seed  book  of  the  year. 
Write  for  it  to-day.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Philadelphia. 


This  Trade  Mark 


(Protected  by  Letters 
Patent)  insures  to  the 
planter  that  the  package 
contains 

BURPEE'S 

Best  Seeds  that  Grow 


Do  not  delay,  but  write  TO=DAY  (a 
postal  card  will  do)  for  Burpee’s  Farm 
Annual  for  1900, — so  well  worthy  of  its 
reputation  as  ‘‘the  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalogue.”  It  is  sent  FREE  to 
planters  everywhere.  Have  you  received 
it  yet?  If  not,  write  TO=DAY. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &,  Co.,  phila. 


GTS.  FOR  A  POSTAL 


1ft 

I  "  We  have  published  this  year  the  finest 

I  H  catalogue  of  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  ever 
■  m  M  issued  by  any  western  dealer.  100  pages, 
■"  hundreds  of  Illustrations,  elegant  col¬ 
ored  plates,  truthful  descriptions  and  BARGAIN 
I’ltlCHS.  These  books  are  expensive,  costing  us 
about  1.5  cents  each,  but  we  will  mall  one  to  you 
Fit  EE  if  you  mention  this  paper,  a  postal  request 
is  sufficient.  Better  write  for  it  tod  ay. 

! OWA  SEED  CO.,  OES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


PHILIPPS’  TESTED  SEEDS. 

We  reclean  Grass  and  Farm  Seeds:  also  carry 
in  store  a  complete  line  of  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Implements.  Write  for  Field 
Seed  l'rice  List;  also  1900  Seed  Catalogue 
Mailed  Free. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  &  Implement  Co., 
115  117  St.  Clair  8t.,  Toledo,  O. 


DUNES’  SEEDS. 


Hi 

The  Best,  None  Better,  and  They  Orote. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free  1  8end  postal 
TO-DAY.  If  you  are  a  Market  Gardener. 
Send  for  my  Wholesale  List. 

HENRY  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Fa. 


GARDEN  ANNUAL  and 

Send  your  address  on 


■ - Our  handsome 

SEEP  CATALOGUE.  Sena  yo 
i  a  postal  today,  or  for  a  2c  stamp,  Catalogue  and  a 
packet  Of  the  New  Combination  Tomato  Seed. 

Address,  COLE’S  SEED  STORE,  Pella,  la 


UUR  NEW  LATE 


OLDS’  "potato. 

A  seedling  of  Seneca  Beauty. but  earl¬ 
ier.  a  better  yielder,  and  firmer  in 
cooking.  Other  leading  varieties:  Pin- 
gree,  Vigorosa.  Acme,  Early  Ohio,  Ear- 
y  Market,  Six  Weeks,  Livingston,  World’s 
Fair.  Carman  No.  3,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Banner,  &c.  Choice  Stock  at  Low  Prices.  Buy  Seed 
l’olatoesofa  potato  mail.  - /  All  1/' 

CATALOGUE  FREE.  066uS  0?  All  KlnDSi 

L.  L.  OLDS,  Drawer  G,  Clinton.  Wl». 


Salzer’.  Rape 
gives  Rich, 
green 
food, 
at 
25c. 


FARM 

SEEDS 


Speltz— 
What  Is  It! 
Catalog 
tells. 


Salter’s  Seeds  are  Warranted  to  Prodnce. 

rMahlon  Luther,  E.Troy  ,Pa.,  astonished  the  world  ^ 
r  br  Rrowiii*  250 bushels  Big  Four  Oats;  J.  Breider, 
Mishicott,  Wis.,  173  bus.  barley;  and  H.  Lovejoy, 
RedWing,  Minn.,  by  growing  320'bush.  Salzer’scorn 
per  acre.  If  you  doubt,  write  them.  We  wish  to  gain 
[  300,000  new  customers,  hence  will  send  on  trial 

10  DOLLARS  WORTH  FOR  10c. 

10  pkga  of  rare  farm  seeds,  Salt  Bush,  the  3-eared 
Corn — Speltz,  producing  80  bush,  food  and  4  tons  hay 
per  acre — above  oats  and  barley.  Bromus  Inermia 
— the  greatest  grass  on  eartfr;  Salzer  says  so. 

Rape,  Spring  Wheat,  &c.,  including  our  mam¬ 
moth  Plant,  Fruitand  Seed  Catalog,  telling  all 
about  Salzer’s  Great  Million  Dollar 
Potato,  all  mailed  for  10c.  postage; 
sitively  worth  $10  to  get  a  start. 

'  Potatoes  $1.20  a  bbl.  and  up.^ 

Pleftfie  5b  pkgs  earliest  vegeta- 

send  tlil>tirr-|  *|le  lld*1  -00' 
adv.  with  alone,  oc, 

10c.  to  Salzer.  ullTt  r  F ;  ,141 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 

76th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

Is  now  ready  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


BEST  in  the  world  or 
will  refund  money. 

lc  to  4c  per  pack’ge  &  lots  of 
EXTRAS  with  every  order. 

You  do  not  have  to  buy  fake  collections  to 
get  Catalogue.  Send  Yours  and  Neighbors 
address  for  largest  and  prettiest  Seed-Book. 

.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


A  valuable  book  for  prac¬ 
tical  ilower  and  vegetable 
growers.  Free  for  theasking. 

Addres.  J.  i.  ]{.  GREGORY  k  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


Seed  Potatoes  &  Early  Seeds. 

Marvels  of  the  20th  century. 
Catalogue  free.  The  George 
W.  P.  Jerrard  Co.,  Caribou,  Maine. 


CPpn— How  many  Potatoes?  Which  kinds?  Bar- 
vLEU  rel  or  car  lots.  Seedsman’s  best  varieties. 
Circular.  Bovee,  Maule  s  Commercial,  Queen,  Ohio, 
Raleigh,  Carman,  Early  Clark,  Early  Harvest  and 
4U  others.  Spring  delivery.  8M1TH’8  POTATO 
FARM.  Box  E,  Manchester,  N.  V.  “  The  duplicate 
orders  he  received  last  Spring  from  leading  seedsmen 
justify  me  in  recommending  him  as  giving  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  his  customers.”—  E.  D.  Mather,  Banker, 
Shortsville,  N.  Y.,  January  8.  1900. 


Seed  Potatoes — Commercial,  Wonder¬ 
ful,  Bovee,  Peacliblow,  Cobbler,  Trumbull,  Raleigh 
and  others.  Sample  tuber,  G  cents. 

J.  W.  HARTMAN,  Sligo,  Pa. 


AM  MAKING  a  specialty  of  second-growth  Seed 
Hill  ITIHIVIIIU  Potatoes.  It  will  save  you  money 
to  buy  direct  from  farmer.  Will  be  glad  to  give 
prices  and  references.  Address  ALFRED  A 
WHITTINGTON ,  Marion  Sta.,  Somerset  Co. ,  Md. 


Maine  Seed  Potatoes^snP?„”iad".r; 

HENRY  ELWKLL  &  CO.,  310  Washington  Street, 
New  York.  Mention  this  paper. 


BEST  SEEDS 


for  the 
least 
money. 


All  Seeds  In  PAPERS  postpaid  for  TWO  cents 
each.  YOUR  OWN  SELECTIONS.  No  blow  or 
humbtig,  but  the  plain  truth.  Catalogue  Free. 


SIEGEL,  the  Seodsman,  ERIE,  PA. 


PIauav  O  J — Med.  and  mam.  Red.  Alsike, 
UlUvCI  deed  Alfalfa,  Timothy  Seed.  Can¬ 
ada  Field  Peas,  Cow  Peas,  Seed  Corn.  Buy  of 
the  Grower.  ELBERT  G.  PACKARD,  Station  B, 
Dover,  Del. 


EVERGREENS 

Hardy  Sorts,  Nursery  Grown.  Millions  to 
offer.  6  to  8  In  $1;  12  in.  $3;  2  to  3  ft.  $10 
per  100  prepaid ;  4  to  6  ft.  $20  per  100.  60 
GREAT  BARGAINS  to  select  from.  Forest 
and  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  etc.  Send  for  free 

catalogue.  LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED, 

D.  HILL,  I3S,  Dundee,  Ill. 


SEEDS 


At  Wholesale  Prices. 


We  raise  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Seed  Potatoes,  etc.,  and  sell 
them  direct  to  the  planter  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Catalogue 
Free.  Write  for  it  at  once.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  it. 

JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 
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stock  as  may  be  advisable.  Such  a  bill 
will  undoubtedly  be  presented  during 
the  present  session. 

The  use  of  kerosene  sprays  as  a  means 
of  checking  the  San  Jose  scale  did  not 
receive  favorable  mention  at  this  meet¬ 
ing;  but  it  is  probably  the  best  prac¬ 
tical  remedy  for  small  growers.  A  few 
men  came  to  the  meeting  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  scale  is  spread  mostly 
by  infested  fruit,  but  Profs.  Slingerland 
and  Beach  agreed  that  it  has  never  yet 
been  definitely  known  to  spread  in  that 
way.  The  chances  of  its  doing  so  would 
be  about  one  in  10,000.  Through  the 
compulsory  fumigation  of  all  nursery 
stock  grown  in  the  State  or  shipped  in 
from  outside;  through  systematic  State 
inspection  by  trained  entomologists,  and 
through  the  united  efforts  of  all  prac¬ 
tical  fruit  growers,  it  is  expected  that 
the  San  Josd  scale  may  be  kept  in  the 
same  relative  position  to  successful  fruit 
growing  as  is  the  Codling-moth  or  Tent 
caterpillar. 

Tillage  and  Fertility. — Prof.  Rob¬ 
erts’s  paper  on  Comfort  and  Plenty  was  a 
review  of  the  principles  of  tillage  and 
fertilizing,  whereby  the  plants  are  given 
comfort  and  plenty.  He  said  that  the 
rain  which  came  after  a  protracted 
drought  last  Summer  increased  our  po¬ 
tato  yield  at  the  rate  of  seven  bushels 
per  day  per  acre.  The  farmer’s  reservoir 
leaks  at  the  top,  'instead  of  the  bottom. 
Stop  it  by  tillage.  Lime  improves  the 
texture  of  clay  soil  by  drawing  the  very 
fine  particles  into  larger  ones,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  its  porosity.  Lime  increases 
the  water-holding  capacity  of  sandy 
soils  by  roughening  the  edges  oi  the 
large  grains.  The  silt  thus  .ormed  set¬ 
tles  down  between  the  large  grains  and 
binds  them  together. 

Fruit  Notes. — Duchess  is  still  the 
most  profitable  pear  in  western  New 
York,  although  Kieffer  is  a  close  second. 
While  New  York  Kieffers  have  not  the 
size  and  color  of  southern-grown  fruit, 
Mr.  Willard  says  that  they  will  average 
much  better  in  quality  when  turned  out 
of  the  can.  Most  New  York  Kieffers, 
however,  are  not  canned,  but  are  mar¬ 
keted  as  fresh  fruit.  The  Society  agreed 
that  canned  Kieffers  should  not  be 
labeled  Bartletts,  because  they  are  just 
as  good  as  canned  Bartletts,  anyway, 
ana  because  “every  tub  should  stand  on 
its  own  bottom,”  as  Mr.  Van  Deman 
put  it.  The  Crosby  peach  has  a  few 
friends  in  western  New  York,  but  most 
of  them  find  it  too  small  for  market, 
even  after  it  has  been  thinned;  though 
it  is  extra  hardy  in  bud.  Hill’s  Chili, 
Oldmixon,  Elberta  and  the  Crawfords 
still  lead.  Fitzgerald  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  addition.  The  Rochester  meet¬ 
ing  would  have  been  an  unhealthy  stop¬ 
ping  place  for  a  certain  firm  of  Ohio 
nurserymen,  who  have  flooded  the  State 
with  old  or  worthless  varieties  under 
the  new  names  of  Daniel  Boone  and 
Deaconess,  guaranteeing  the  trees  to  live 
75  years  and  remain  free  from  yellows. 
This  same  dishonest  firm  has  been  skin¬ 
ning  people  for  several  years,  and  ought 
to  be  suppressed.  The  indications  are 
that  the  exhibits  of  horticultural  prod¬ 
ucts  ait  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
will  be  the  largest  which  this  country 
has  yet  seen;  not  even  excepting  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  The  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  will 
make  a  special  effort  'to  bear  away  the 
palm  on  its  home  grounds.  President 
W.  C.  Barry  conducted  the  meeting  with 
tact  and  absolute  fairness.  He  kept  his 
head  through  that  trying  San  Jose  scale 
discussion,  and  that  is  more  than  most 
of  us  could  db. 


I  have  just  landed  in  New  York  with  a 
very  choice  lot  of  cattle— 33  animals— from 
England  and  th.e  Channel  Islands.  They 
all  stood  the  voyage  remarkably  well. 
They  went  to  Garfield  on  January  17  to 
the  United  States  Quarantine  Station. 

f.  s.  PEER. 


DRIED  BLOOD  AND  POTATO  FERTI¬ 
LIZER. 

How  can  I  dry  blood  for  nitrogen?  I 
wish  to  buy  the  chemicals  and  mix  the  fer¬ 
tilizer.  I  can  get  blood  at  the  slaughter¬ 
houses,  where  100  animals  a  week  are  killed. 
How  shall  I  proceed  to  make  nitrogen  out 
of  it? — carry  it  home  in  barrels,  or,  if  con¬ 
venient,  to  mix  at  slaughterhouse?  I  wish 
to  plant  10  acres  to  potatoes,  clay  land,  on 
a  good  catch  of  Red  clover;  wheat  raised 
on  it  last  year.  Give  a  balanced  fertilizer; 

I  wish  to  mix  it  myself,  buying  the  chemi¬ 
cals,  viz.,  nitrate  of  soda,  cotton-seed  meal, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  I  wish  to  fol¬ 
low  with  wheat,  using  fertilizer  on  it;  seed¬ 
ing  to  Red  clover.  How  much  fertilizer 
must  I  use  to  put  back  as  much  as  the 
crops  will  take  from  the  soil?  What  do 
you  call  a  balanced  fertilizer  for  oats?  I 
wish  to  mix  it  myself.  What  is  the  best 
balanced  fertilizer  for  early  sweet  corn, 
mixed  at  home?  J.  J.  p. 

Preston,  Mich. 

Drying  Blood. — Most  of  the  blood 
used  for  fertilizers  in  this  country  is 
bought  by  the  large  manufacturers,  who 
have  special  facilities  for  drying  and 
handling  it.  As  in  the  case  of  bones,  the 
manufacturer,  with  powerful  and  exact 
machinery,  can  handle  these  fertilizing 
substances  to  much  better  advantage 
than  the  average  farmer.  Hence  it  is 
often  better  for  the  farmer  to  burn  the 
bones  than  to  attempt  to  crush  them  or 
“reduce”  them  with  acid.  It  may  also 
be  cheaper  for  him  in  the  end  simply  to 
pour  the  fresh  blood  into  a  well-pro¬ 
tected  compost  heap  or  a  pile  of  muck 
or  black  soil,  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
dry  and  grind  it  fine  enough  for  mixing 
with  other  chemicals.  Prof.  E.  B.  Voor- 
hees,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  answers  the  question  as  follows: 

“Fresh  blood  contains  about  80  per 
cent  of  water,  and  2.50  to  three  per  cent 
of  nitrogen.  A  method  of  utilizing  it 
by  farmers  is  practiced  in  Europe,  by 
stirring  into  every  100  pounds  of  the 
fresh  blood  about  one-fifth  its  weight, 
or  20  pounds,  of  ground  quicklime,  and 
adding  also  about  the  same  weight  of 
muck  or  peat.  By  this  method,  the 
water  escapes  readily,  and  the  mixture 
becomes  odorless,  and  may  be  kept  for  a 
long  time,  and  used  either  on  the  land  as 
such,  or  added  to  a  compost  heap.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would  become  dry 
enough  by  this  method  to  be  readily  pul¬ 
verized  for  use  in  a  fertilizer  mixture, 
though  if  it  stands  long  enough  it  will 
become  so.  We  have  never  experiment¬ 
ed  with  it.” 

Fertilizer  Mixtures. — As  to  mix¬ 
tures  of  fertilizing  chemicals,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formulas,  taken  from  a  pam¬ 
phlet  by  Prof.  Voorhees,  are  reliable. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  nitrogen 
in  blood,  fish,  tankage,  or  cotton-seed 
meal  is  in  the  organic  form.  This  must 
be  Changed  into  the  nitrates  before  the 
plant  can  make  use  of  it,  and  this  change 
will  not  take  place  until  the  soil  is  quite 
warm.  In  the  early  season,  and  for 
quick-growing  crops,  therefore,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to*  use  a  form  of  nitrogen  al¬ 
ready  available,  and  this  is  found  in 
nitrate  of  soda.  This  is  especially  use¬ 
ful  on  cold  soils,  and  for  crops  like  early 
potatoes.  The  following  mixture  will 
give  good  results  on  potatoes; 

Pounds. 


Nitrate  of  soda .  50 

Dried  blood  . 100 

Tankage  . 100 

Acid  phosphate  . 600 

Muriate  of  potash . 150 


You  should  use  600  to  800  pounds  of 
this  per  acre.  You  could  substitute 
cotton-seed  meal  for  the  tankage. 

The  oat  crop  is  a  “surface  feeder” — 
that  is,  its  roots  feed  in  the  upper  soil. 
It  grows  in  cool  weather  and  therefore 
requires  more  soluble  nitrogen.  A  mix¬ 
ture  for  oats  is: 

Pounds. 


Nitrate  of  soda . 200 

Tankage  or  dried  blood . 150 

Acid  phosphate  . 600 

Muriate  of  potash .  50 


With  an  unmanured  land  300  pounds 
or  more  are  used.  A  suitable  mixture 
for  early  sweet  corn  would  be: 

Pounds. 


Nitrate  of  soda . 200 

Dried  blood  or  cotton-seed  meal . 100 

Acid  phosphate  . 500 

Muriate  of  potash . 200 


You  may  safely  use  500  pounds  or 
more  per'  acre.  Many  farmers  like  to 
use  a  small  quantity  of  horse  manure 
in  the  hill,  as  it  warms  the  soil  and 
hastens  sprouting. 


Farm  Notes.— I  have  grown  a  few  cow 
peas,  and  they  do  very  well,  but  Crimson 
clover  seems  to  be  a  lottery  with  me.  I 
have  tried  all  kinds  of  absorbents  in  our 
dry-earth  closet,  and  find  that  sawdust  is 
far  ahead  of  all  others,  both  as  an  absorb¬ 
ent  and  deodorizer.  A  double  wagon-box 
full  will  last  two  years.  Put  a  few  barrels 
full  in  the  cellar  for  use  in  Winter,  as  it 
freezes  badly  outside.  Try  it,  and  you  will 
never  use  ashes  or  road  dust.  Then  dump 
your  closet  pail  during  Winter  on  that 
part  of  your  garden  where  you  expect  to 
have  your  melons  and  cucumbers,  l.  w.  k. 

Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


Big  Gardeners 

frequently  fail  to  secure  normal  profits 
because  dry  weather  prevents  crops  from 
utilizing  stable  manure;  it  “fire  fangs,” 
burns  up  and  dies.  This  trouble  does 
not,  cannot  arise  where  they  use  suffi¬ 
cient  supplies  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

to  force  all  their  crops  to  early  maturity . 
The  cheapest  and  moat  effective  of  all 
Nitrogenous  fertilizers.  Write  for  free 
book  to  John  A.  Myers,  12-0  John 
St.,  New  York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealers  everywhere. 

Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers 


WANTED 

Every  person  who  intends  setting  a 
Strawberry  plant  during  the  year 
1900  to 

Send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  for  my  new  Straw¬ 
berry  catalogue, 

which  is  now  ready.  It  is  full  of  good 
things  in  the  Strawberry  line  and 

My  Prices  Are  Right. 

No  agents.  I  dead  directly  with 
growers. 

W.  F.  ALLEN, 

Box  44  Salisbury,  Md. 


For  Spring  Planting 

The  reliable  new  EVERBEARING  PEACH. 
Also,  the  ELBERTA  and  other  choice  varieties. 
JAPAN  PLUMS— all  the  most  approved  sorts.  Se¬ 
lect  assortment  small  Fruits.  Prices  for  above  very 
reasonable.  Address 

MILFORD  NURSERIES,  Milford,  Del. 


nflU^T  give  an  order  for  Nursery  Stock  again 
||  (|H  I  until  you  have  read  my  illustrated 


Bargains  by  mail, 
have  them  sent 


catalogue,  and  see  low  prices, 
etc.  Remember  it  pays  to 

by  mail.  You  will  Dl  1 IIT  TUC  DCCT 
rejoice  if  you  FL AH  I  I  VIC  DCd  I 

Send  to  HALL’S  NURSERY,  Cherry  Valley,  Ill 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1900 

Explains  what  may  be  accomplished  by  using 
well-grown  trees  and  plants.  Mailed  free. 

W.  M.  PETERS’  SONS,  Wesley,  Md. 


APPLE  GRAFTS 


Any  variety  made  on  order  until 
February  15.  Over  300  rare  and 
Standard  Varieties  of  Small  Fruits— plants  and 
vines.  R.  T.  SMITH,  Horticulturist,  Utica,  Mo. 


QE  ■  All  CQ— Something  new.  The  earliest, 
pEAuflCw  latest,  hardiest,  most  profitable 
trees  ever  offered.  Varieties  that  will  fruit  in  all 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Our  Guide,  “Peach 
Culture  ”  tells  all  about  them.  Free. 

HENRY  LETTS  &  SON,  Youngstown,  N.  Y 


Trees.  Trees.  Trees. 

From  one  tree  to  a  carload.  33  years’  experience. 
Specialties:  Kieffer  Pears,  Peaches  and  York  Imperial 
Apples,  all  sizes.  Woodvlew  Nurseries,  B.1U0,  Uriah, Pa 


NO  crop  can 
grow  with= 
out  Potash. 

Every  blade  of 
Grass,  every  grain 
of  Corn,  all  Fruits 
and  Vegetables 
must  have  it.  If 
enough  is  supplied 
you  can  count  on  a  full  crop — 
if  too  little,  the  growth  will  be 
“  scrubby.” 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  about  composition  of 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  all  crops.  They  cost  you 
nothing. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


l 


ICK5 

Seeds  make  thriving  plants. 
Thriving  plants  make  farm¬ 
ing  profitable.  We  grow 
seeds  for  auccessful  farmers 
and  oiler  none  but  the  moit 

IGOROUS 

varieties.  Write  to 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS, 
Kochefttcr,  N.  Y. 
for  1900  Garden  and  Floral  Guide.  Con¬ 
tains  full  information  of  our  modem 
method  of  seed  selling  in  definite  quanti¬ 
ties.  Describes  many  new  and  desirafcla 

ARIETIES 


Fruit  Growers,  Attention! 

We  have  a  new  Strawberry  of  great  merit.  Send  us 
your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  mail  circular. 

C.  G.  VFiLIK  &  SON,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants,  $2  per  1,000. 

Fruit  Trees  equally  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  A.  HYATT,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


infl  APDEC  In  Strawberry  Plants.  Wholesale 
I U U  rt  U  n  LO  List  free.  T.  C.  Kevltt,  Passaic,  N.J 


VINES,  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
_  best  varieties  for  Northern 
J  Planters.  Also  Seed  Corn  and 
potatoes.  For  anything  In  nursery  stock,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  consult  our  catalog,  sent  free. 

COE  &  CONVERSE,  Box  9,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE. 


Choice  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  other 
Trees.  Roses,  Water  Lilies,  etc.  Prices  low.  We 
also  lay  out  grounds  when  desired. 

E.  S.  PETERSON  &  SONS,  Box  15,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 


SECOND  CROP  Seed  Potato  Headquarters.  Best 
on  earth.  50  choice  kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants, 
etc.  Cat.  free.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marlon  Sta..  Md. 


POTATOES.— Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Early  Harvest, 
Ohio  Rose.  Hebron,  Puritan,  Bovee, Queen,  King, 
Carman,  Cobbler,  Thoroughbred,  Green  Mountain, 
Rnral  New-Yorker,  Stump  the  World.  85  kinds. 

C.  W.  FORD  &  CO.,  Fishers,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Clover,  Timothy,  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Grain,  Seed 
Potatoes,  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES  to  FARMERS. 
Catalogue  Free.  SIEGEL,  The  Seedsman,  Erie,  Pa. 


GLADSTONE  STRAWBERRY  PLAHTS. 

*10  per  1,000  ;  3.000,  *25.  Circular  free. 

F.  F.  MERCERON,  -  -  -  Catawlssa,  Pa. 


DEDOV  PI  ANTQ  our  Specialty.  18th  Annual 
Utfill  I  iLHIl  I  0  Catalogue  Free.  Save  money 
by  buying  best  plants  at  our  low  prices.  Address 
SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


TREES 


at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
Pears,  *6  per  100;  Peach,  3c.  Cat.  Free 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


JOHNSON’S  EARLY  STRAWBERRY. 


You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  It,  if  you  need  a 
large  early,  firm  shipping  berry.  Send  for  circular. 
O.  A.  JOHNSON,  Upper  Fatrmount,  Md. 


GRAVES 

Price-list  free. 


New  Early  Yellow  DC  A  Oil 

FREESTONE  I  CAUll  1  j  Strawberry  Pits.— New  York,  Sample,  Gladstone. 
W.  J.  Graves,  Originator,  Perry,  O.  Ml  List  February  1.  P.  8PEKR,  Passaic,  N.J 


SEND  YOUR  NAME 

and  address  plainly  \A/rltt©n  to 

L.  J.  FARMER,  BOX  20  ,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 

and  secure  catalogue  and  valuable  information  on 
BERRY  FRUIT  CULTURE  FREE. 

C  a  ■  Arrrn  For  10  cents  we  will  mall 

dlkUlnL  Ur  ■  EL  ■■■  three  (3)  “Sample”  straw¬ 
berry  plants  and  six  (6)  months  subscription  to  the  horticultural 
paper  FARMER’S  FRUIT  FARMER.  Weare  the  introduc¬ 
ers  of  the  new  strawberry,  -‘Rough  Rider.”  Write  to-<lay. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

Huy  your  fertilizers  Direct  at  Wholesale  Vrices,  and  get  your  money’s  worth. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES,  SAMPLES  AND  PAMPHLET. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  tk.  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  F*a. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  -writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  ] 

Manure  for  Potatoes. 

J.  L.  M.,  Elton,  Pa.— I  moved  on  my  farm 
too  late  to  do  Fall  plowing,  and  my  land 
is  not  in  good  condition.  I  would  like  to 
get  the  best  results  from  the  manure  and 
fertilizer.  Would  I  better  spread  the  ma¬ 
nure  this  Winter,  and  plow  under  in  the 
Spring,  or  will  it  be  better  to  put  it  in  the 
hills  for  potatoes?  The  soil  is  of  a  sandy 
nature. 

Ans. — We  would  always  broadcast 
manure  for  potatoes.  In  growing  early 
sweet  corn  on  cold  ground,  It  is  some¬ 
times  advisable  to  put  a  little  horse 
manure  in  each  hill.  For  other  crops 
we  would  broadcast  the  manure. 

Powdered  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

F.  H.  K.,  Ro8chlll,  N.  O.—I  saw  powdered 
phosphate  of  lime  recommended  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  for  strawberries,  in  connection 
with  nitrate  of  soda.  Give  me  your  opinion 
in  regard  to  such  a  fertilizer,  and  what  is 
meant  by  powdered  phosphate  of  lime?  Is 
it  slaked,  or  raw  rock  ground? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  “powdered  phosphate  of  lime,”  but 
we  suppose  the  raw  ground  phosphate 
rock,  or  “floats,”  is  referred  to.  This  is 
mentioned  in  articles  by  men  who  claim 
that  the  soda  in  nitrate  of  soda  will 
take  the  place  of  potash  in  feeding 
plants.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  those 
who  follow  such  advice  on  ordinary  soil 
will  surely  oe  disappointed. 

Rust  on  Celery. 

T).  li.  TT.,  TAmc  Kiln.  Pa.— What  will  prevent 
rust  in  celery? 

Ans. — The  rough  discoloration  on  cel¬ 
ery  stalks,  usually  called  rust,  is  a  con¬ 
dition  accompanying  defective  root  ac¬ 
tion.  Tt  is  worse  in  extremely  dry  sea¬ 
sons,  and  also  when  there  has  been  an 
excessive  amount  of  warm  rain.  The 
feeding  rootlets  are  weakened  in  both 
extremes  of  weather  and  a  number  of 
rusty  leaf  stalks  are  quite  certain  to  be 
found  later.  Tt  is  much  less  likely  to 
occur  in  fresh  soils  than  those  in  which 
celery  has  been  grown  for  a  number  of 
seasons.  We  know  of  no  special  rem¬ 
edy  except  free  and  careful  cultivation, 
which  aerates  the  soil  and  keeps  the 
roots  in  the  best  possible  condition  that 
climatic  conditions  admit.  The  true 
Celery  rust,  a  bacterial  disease  of  the 
leaves,  caused  by  two  or  three  closely 
related  microbes,  has  not  yet  appeared 
in  this  country,  though  we  have  several 
forms  of  leaf  blight.  No  reliable  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  developed  as  yet  for  these 
diseases.  Good  cultivation  generally 
wins  in  the  end. 

Learning  the  Conner's  Trade. 

8.  ft.,  Vlnemont,  Pa.— I  have  thought  of 
starting  a  canning  factory.  Where  can  T 
And  out  all  about  the  canning  business*’ 
Is  there  a  paper  or  book  printed  about  it? 
What  would  it  cost  to  start  a  canning  fac¬ 
tory  in  which  I  could  can  100  bushels  of 
apples  a  day,  and  is  there  a  ready  market 
for  all  kinds  of  canned  fruit? 

There  is  no  place  where  you  can  learn 
all  about  the  canning  business.  There 
is  no  book  written  whibh  tells  all  about 
it,  and  there  is  no  man  who  would  be 
willing,  if  he  could,  to  tell  you  all  about 
the  business.  The  canning  business  is 
one  of  those  trades,  the  secrets  of  which 
are  somewhat  closely  guarded,  and  any 
man  who  has  the  practical  information 
can  usually  secure  a  good  salary  in  re¬ 
turn  for  his  skill  and  management.  Any 
man  who  contemplates  starting  a  can¬ 
ning  factory  would  do  well  to  employ 
some  skilled  man,  who  has  had  a  prac¬ 
tical  experience  with  some  successful 
canning  establishment.  It  is  poor  econ¬ 
omy  to  depend  entirely  upon  book  in¬ 
formation  when  it  comes  to  purchasing 
expensive  apparatus  and  constructing 
buildings  for  a  special  industry. 

The  best  book  on  the  subject  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  is  entitled  The 
Secrets  of  Canning,  a  Complete  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Theory  and  Art  of  the  Can¬ 


ning  Industry,  by  Ernest  F.  Schwab, 
John  Murphy  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  publish¬ 
ers.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  book 
is  now  in  print.  If  it  can  be  secured  it 
will  give  the  information  desired  as  fully 
as  it  can  be  given  in  a  book.  l.  a.  c. 

Best  Temperature  for  Greenhouse  Water. 

O.  8.,  Factoryville,  Pa.— In  growing  cab¬ 
bage  and  tomato  plants  In  a  greenhouse, 
at  what  temperature  should  the  water  be, 
used  In  watering  them,  to  make  them 
healthy  and  vigorous? 

Ans. — Recent  experiments  have  shown 
that  water  of  a  rather  low  temperature 
is  acceptable  to  most  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  plants  (R.  N.  Y.,  page  22),  but 
probably  the  safest  way  is  to  apply  it 
to  cabbage  and  tomato  plants  at  about 
the  same  temperature  as  the  air  they 
are  growing  in.  Pepper  and  egg  plants, 
however,  like  considerable  warmth  at 
all  stages  of  their  growth,  and  if  it  is 
convenient  to  use  water  at  75  to  80  de¬ 
grees  there  may  be  some  real  advantage 
in  doing  so. 

List  of  Fruits  for  Tennessee. 

E.,  Johnson  Citp,  Trnn.— Will  you  state  the 
best  list  of  small  fruits  for  a  home  grower 
—red  and  black  raspberries,  strawberries 
(early,  medium,  late).  Currants,  goose¬ 
berries,  plums,  peaches,  dwarf  pears  and 
cherries?  If  planting  but  one  each,  apple 
and  pear,  what  variety  would  you  choose? 
My  lot  is  100x150  feet.  What  is  the  best 
variety  of  asparagus,  and  when  is  the  best 
time  to  set  out  a  bed? 

Ans. — The  “best”  varieties  are  so 
much  a  matter  of  locality  and  personal 
taste  that  exceptions  can  be  taken  to 
any  list  that  can  be  made  up.  For  the 
latitude  of  Tennessee  the  following  vari¬ 
eties  should  prove  satisfactory  for  home 
use:  Strawberries:  Michel’s  Early, 

early,  Wm.  Belt,  mid-season,  and  Gandy, 
late.  Red  raspberries:  Cuthbert,  Lou¬ 
don;  black  raspberries;  Kansas,  Souhe- 
gan;  currants:  Red  Dutch,  white  grape; 
gooseberries:  Houghton,  Triumph; 

plums,  Wild  Goose,  Abundance;  cher¬ 
ries,  Early  Richmond,  May  Duke,  Large 
Montmorency.  Pears  (dwarf):  Angou- 
Ifme,  Bartlett,  Anjou.  If  restricted  to 
one  apple  and  pear,  we  should  choose  a 
Jonathan  apple  and  an  Angoul6me  pear. 

The  Palmetto  seems  to  resist  the 
dreaded  Asparagus  rust  better  than  any 
other  variety,  and  is  equal  to  the  best 
in  other  respects.  Plant  as  early  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked  in  Spring. 

Broadcasting  Potash  in  Winter. 

E.  A.  TT.,  Windham,  TT.  7.—  I  have  about  20 
acres  of  corn  stubble  and  Crimson  clover, 
that  I  Intend  for  potatoes  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  T  can  only  spare  about  eight  loads 
(Kemp  large  spreader)  per  acre,  of  sheep 
and  well-rotted  cattle  manure,  which  I  am 
about  to  spread.  I  had  thought  of  drilling 
about  100  pounds  per  acre  actual  potash  in 
form  of  sulphate.  Would  I  better  broad¬ 
cast  this,  or  a  part  of  it,  now,  with  the 
manure,  so  that  the  clover  will  benefit  by 
it,  and  would  muriate  be  as  desirable  as  the 
sulphate? 

Ans. — If  the  field  is  fairly  level,  so 
that  there  will  not  be  a  great  wash  over 
it,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  broadcast 
the  potash  at  almost  any  time  during  the 
Winter.  We  have  already  done  this 
very  thing  with  two  fields,  applying  dis¬ 
solved  rock  and  potash  While  the  manure 
is  being  spread.  On  a  hillside  where 
the  ground  is  well  covered  with  snow,  we 
would  not  use  the  potash  in  this  way,  as 
a  good  share  of  it  would  be  washed  either 
out  of  the  field  or  taken  away  from  parts 
of  It.  You  speak  of  "actual  potash.” 
You  must  remember  that  to  apply  100 
pounds  of  actual  potash  you  will  have 
to  use  200  pounds  of  either  muriate  or 
sulphate,  as  these  forms  contain  50  per 
cent  by  weight  of  actual  potash.  Sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  is  supposed  to  give  a 
better  quality  to  such  crops  as  potatoes, 
strawberries,  beets  and  other  crops  con¬ 
taining  large  proportions  of  sugar  or 
starch.  The  objection  to  the  muriate  is 
that  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  salt, 
which  has  an  injurious  effect  on  starch 
production.  Tt  is  thought,  though,  that 
where  the  muriate  is  applied  in  the  Fall 
or  Winter  the  salt  is  washed  out  of  it, 
so  that  there  is  practically  little  injuri¬ 
ous  effect. 


Lime  or  Wood  Ashes. 

E.  L.  8.,  North  Truro,  Mass.— It  stone  lime 
costs  $1.40  per  cask  (barrel),  and  a  good 
sample  of  wood  ashes  costs  $11  per  ton, 
both  freight  paid,  will  some  one  figure  the 
relative  cost  of  lime  In  ashes — deducting 
value  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid? 

Ans. — We  assume  that  the  barrel  of 
lime  weighs  250  pounds,  and  that  the 
lime  is  95  per  cent  pure,  or  238  pounds. 
The  lime  on  this  basis  costs  .18  of  a  cent 
per  pound.  Average  wood  ashes  con¬ 
tain  five  per  cent  of  potash,  1^  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  about  36  per 
cent  of  lime.  Giving  these  their  trade 
values  we  have: 


100  pounds  potash  at  4% .  $4.50 

30  pounds  phosphoric  acid  at  5 .  1.50 

720  pounds  lime  at  .58 .  4.17 


Total  . $10.17 


Or  you  may  figure  another  way,  and 
say  that  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  ashes  are  worth  so  that  the 
720  pounds  of  lime  cost  $5,  or  .69  cent 
per  pound.  So  far  as  actual  plant  food 
goes,  200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  250 
of  muriate  of  potash,  and  800  pounds  of 
quicklime  will  give  you  about  the  same 
amount  of  plant  food  that  you  will  find 
in  a  ton  of  wood  ashes.  The  price  men¬ 
tioned  for  the  lime  is  too  high.  It  is  an 
easier  job  to  handle  and  spread  the 
ashes  than  to  use  the  lime. 

Reducing  Carcasses  on  the  Farm. 

E.  A.  II.,  Hinsdale,  N.  7.— Can  you  give  a 
practical  way  for  a  farmer  to  reduce  the 
carcasses  of  horses  and  cattle  to  a  fertil¬ 
izer,  either  in  the  shape  of  phosphate,  or 
any  other  way? 

Ans. — In  order  to  make  the  best  use 
of  such  carcasses,  one  must  have  ma¬ 
chinery  for  crushing,  grinding  and  dry¬ 
ing,  which  is  not  possible  on  the  farm. 
In  the  fertilizer  factories  such  car¬ 
casses  are  boiled  to  extract  the  grease. 
The  settlings  from  this  boiling  are  dried 
and  ground  as  tankage.  The  lean  meat  is 
also  dried  and  ground  up  fine.  The  bones 
are  steamed  under  powerful  pressure,  and 
then  crushed  and  ground.  If  the  farmer 
have  a  large  boiler  he  can  cut  up  the 
carcass  and  boil  the  meat  away  from 
the  bones.  The  meat,  if  sweet,  is  worth 
more  for  hog  or  chicken  feed  than  for 
fertilizer.  To  prepare  the  bones  proper¬ 
ly,  you  will  need  a  steamer  and  a  bone 
mill.  The  steamer  is  an  iron  tank,  into 
which  the  steam  :3  forced  from  a  boiler. 
We  do  not  advise  a  farmer  to  attempt  to 
use  sulphuric  acid,  or  to  pack  the  bones 
in  ashes.  If  these  fixtures  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,  it  will  probably  pay  best  to  cut 
up  the  carcass  with  an  ax  ana  bury  the 
pieces  in  the  manure  pile.  The  bones 
may  be  burned  by  mixing  them  with 
wood,  although  this  will  lose  all  the 
nitrogen.  _ 

If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Westebn  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastlan,  G.P.A.,  (Chicago.— Adm. 


Newton’s  Heave,  Cough, 
Distemper  and  Indiges¬ 
tion  Cure,  Wind,  Throat 
and  Stomach  Troubles. 
Send  for  dealers  and 
users’  letters.  $1  per  can. 
Express  allowed. 

Newton  Horse  Remedy  Co.,  (V.),  Toledo,  O. 


Eureka  Harness  OH  is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  beet  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black¬ 
ens  and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness 

on  your  best  harness,  your  old  har¬ 
ness,  and  your  carriage  top,  and  they 
will  not  only  look  better  but  wear 
longer.  Sold  everywhere  in  cans— aU 
Sizes  from  half  pints  to  five  gallons. 
Usd*  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


_  .Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

8end  5  cts.  in  stamps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  cab, 
alogue  100  styles  of  single  and  double  oak-ta  nnen 
Leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  We  can  save  you  raoneJJ 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
212  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Largest  manufacturers  of 
Steel  Wagon  Wheels  and 
Handy  Truck  Wagons  in 
America.  Guaranteed  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  make 


WRITS  us 

Meta  I  Wheel  Go. 

HAVANA.  ILLINOI8  i 


Farm  Wagon  Economy. 

The  economy  of  this  proposition  is  not  all  found 
in  the  very  reasonable  price  of  the  wagon  itself, 
but  in  the  great  amount  of  labor  it  will  save,  and 
Its  great  durability.  The  Electric  Wheel  Com¬ 
pany,  who  make  this  Electric  Handy  Wagon  and 
the  now  famous  Electric  Wheels,  have  solved  the 
problem  of  a  successful  and  durable  low-down 
wagon  at  a  reasonable  price. 


throughout— white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels 
steel  hounds,  etc.  Guaranteed  to  carry  4,000  lbs. 
These  Electric  Steel  Wheels  are 
made  to  fit  any  wagon,  and 
make  practically  a  new  wagon 
out  of  the  old  one.  They  can  be 
had  in  any  height  desired,  and 
any  width  of  tire  up  to  8  inches. 
With  an  extra  set  of  these  wheels 
a  farmer  can  interchange  them 
with  his  regular  wheels  and  have 
a  high  or  low-down  wagon  at 
will.  Write  for  catalogue  of  the 
full  “Electric  Line”  to  Electric 
Wheel  Co.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  Ill.  □ 


STEEL  WHEELS  and  HANDY  WAGONS 

of  every  stylo  and  price  are  made  In  our 
mammoth  factory  and  sold  direct  to  farmers. 
We  supply  all  trucks  used  by  U.  S.  Govt. 
Farmer’s  Handy  Waqon  Co..  Sacinaw.  Mich. 


YES, 

THE 


“Maud  S’’ 

MILL  ns 

ANU 

TOWER 


is  all  right.  Guaranteed  by 
the  manufacturers.  Used  by 
the  best  people  in  the  land. 
Won  a  Silver  Medal  at  the 
National  Export  Exposition, 
1899.  Is  piimping  water  on 
both  continents.  Is  sold  by 


leading  dealers,  and  gives  universal  satisfaction. 
For  prices  and  other  information  address  The 
“Maud  S”  Windmill  and  Bump  Co,,  Builders’ 
Exchange,  18  to  42  So.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 


imuniiiiHimmiiiiiiiiiiimMiiiimiiuitiiiiniiiinimiiiiaiiiiniu 


Deal  "h?  Makers 


When  you  buy  a  carriage,  buggy  or  harness. 

biggest  stock  and  fullest  assortme 


Choose 

from  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assortment,  and 
pay  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  one  moderate 
profit  added.  Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the 
factory  Insures  satisfaction —your  money  back  If 
you’re  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase— and  enables 

you t°  save  the  dealer’s  profit- 

Our  complete  illustrated  catalogue*  showing  many’  styles  of  high  grade 
Tenicles*  harneHs.  robes,  blankets  and  horse  equipments,  with  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  each,  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  and  learn  how  cheaply  you  can 
buy  when  the  jobber’s  and  dealer’s  profits  are  cut  off. 


No.  3054  Buggy.  Price  |38.30 
with  leather  quarter  top. 


THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO.,  Columbus,  0.  Rug*y%?«n!iMce‘fe.i5. 


We  Sell  Vehicles 

AND  HARNESS  AT  LESS  THAN 

WHOLESALE  PRICES . 

We  can  do  this  because  we  do  not  sell  to  agents  or  deal, 
ers,  have  no  traveling  men,  no  bad  accounts  or  other  un¬ 
necessary  expenses  which  the  purchaser  ordinarily  has  to 
pay.  This  No.  600  Concord 

Wagon  represents  unusual 


value  at  M*|  trimmed  with  leather  and  complete  with  shafts ;  standard  3 
perch goarj  longeasy-rldlngsprings;  selected  white  hickory  wheels:  extra 
high  backseat  with  coll  springs — wldoand  roomy;  body  in  velvet  black;  gear 
carmine  or  brewster  green.  Dealer,  charge  you  #80  more  than  our  price. 
We  guarantee  every  article  we  sell  and  ship  anywhere  subject  to  Inspec¬ 
tion  and  approval  of  purchaser.  Wo  mail  free  a  large  illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  full  line  of  Buggies,  Carriages,  Phuctons,  Kurre 
W«  ’  .  •  —  ••  J 


ggies.  Carriages,  Pliuetons,  Surreys,  Traps, 
ugons,  Single  and  Double  H unless,  etc.,  ete.  Write  for  it  today. 


Spring 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO.,  Box  30,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Old  Timers  Going.— The  country  to  the 
west  of  Hope  Farm  Is  about  as  wild  as  you 
will  find  anywhere  east  of  the  Ohio  River. 
Yet,  we  are  within  26  miles  of  New  York, 
and  not  over  seven  miles  from  the  Hudson 
River.  Some  of  our  western  friends  may 
think  that  “back  East”  is  one  long  village 
with  few  wild  places  left.  From  our  hill 
at  night,  looking  to  the  east,  one  may  see 
a  perfect  blaze  of  lights  from  the  scores 
of  little  towns  within  sight.  To  the  west 
there  is  hardly  a  light  to  be  seen — perhaps  one 
or  two  farmhouse  windows  will  be  alight. 
A  contest  has  been  going  on  among  the 
Bergen  County  hills  In  some  respects  not 
unlike  that  which  England  is  pushing 
against  the  Boers  in  South  Africa.  This 
county  was  settled  by  the  Dutch.  They 
were  a  farm-loving  people,  and  the  old 
timers  have  made  a  brave  stand  against 
modern  ideas  They  are  going  now,  and 
soon  they  will  be  swept  aside  and  forgot¬ 
ten. 

New  Against  Old.— The  old  Dutch  farm¬ 
ers  felt  sure  that  the  good  Lord  intended 
our  hills  for  farming  and  nothing  else.  In 
the  old  days  the  farms  paid.  There  was 
money  In  rye,  potatoes  and  hay,  but  the 
railroads  have  changed  all  that,  and  now 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  half  a  dozen 
foreign  countries  thrown  in  compete  with 
Bergen  County.  The  Yankees  east  of  the 
Hudson  saw  this  change  coming,  and  they 
were  quick  to  adapt  themselves  to  it.  One 
reason  why  they  were  quicker  than  our 
Jerseymen  was  because  they  lived  on  beans 
and  flshballs,  which  are  brain  formers. 
The  Dutchmen  ate  too  much  pumpkin  and 
milk  and  rye  bread,  which  are  body-form¬ 
ers,  and  Induce  a  man  to  use  his  head  as 
a  battering  ram  instead  of  a  machine  for 
getting  out  of  the  way.  There  was  soon 
produced  in  the  city  a  class  of  people  who 
ran  envious  eyes  over  our  hills.  The  city 
had  used  them  up,  and  they  needed  our 
sunshine  and  our  air.  They  wanted  to  cut 
up  the  farms  into  building  lots  and  put  up 
little  towns.  The  old  timer  wanted  to 
stick  to  his  farm,  and  so  the  contest  began. 

The  End  Coming.— It  was  not  unlike 
England  crowding  in  on  the  Boers  because 
they  stand  in  the  way  of  "progress”  and 
civilization.  Our  old  Dutch  farmers  stood 
by  their  farms  stoutly,  and  I  have  always 
admired  their  pluck.  The  commuters  voted 
"good  roads,”  high  schools  and  other  pro¬ 
gressive  things,  but  the  farmers  came  up 
and  paid  their  taxes  and  still  hung  on. 
They  have  held  on  for  years,  but  now  they 
are  going.  Death  is  the  great  “civilizer” 
after  all,  and  the  old  idea  of  rye  and  potato 
farming  goes  into  the  grave  with  them.  I 
hope  they  won’t  hear  the  bang  of  the  trol¬ 
ley  or  see  the  glare  of  the  electric  light 
that  will  surely  ring  and  shine  over  their 
last  resting  place.  It  will  be  years  before 
some  of  our  farms  are  given  up.  There 
are  farmers  who  would  gladly  sell,  but 
they  are  too  far  back  from  the  railroad  yet. 
For  my  part  I  can  honestly  say  that  I 
should  regret  to  have  some  prospector  find 
oil  or  coal  on  Hope  Farm,  or  to  have  some 
town  promoter  get  his  eye  on  it.  Not 
yet,  let  us  hope.  I  want  this  hill  for  a 
home  and  a  farm,  and  I  would  rather 
struggle  and  pay  the  mortgage  than  to  get 
some  great  value  out  of  it  and  have  to 
endure  a  mine  or  some  promoter’s  town  in 
our  beautiful  valley. 

Saving  the  Farms.— The  question  came 
up  at  our  farmers’  institute  as  to  what  to 
do  with  our  land.  In  our  towns  and  cities 
people  buy  tracts  of  waste  land,  make  them 
more  attractive  and  sell  them  at  a  great 
profit.  Cannot  a  farmer  work  this  same 
game?  Why  not  make  our  farms  more 
productive  and  increase  their  earning  ca¬ 
pacity?  The  railroads  have  brought  us 
into  fierce  competition  with  the  West  and 
South.  Why  not  follow  these  railroads 
back  and  see  what  these  distant  farms 
have  that  can  beat  us?  We  shall  find,  I 
think,  that  they  beat  us  chiefly  in  the  cost 
of  fertilizer  and  feed,  and  in  the  use  of 
Improved  machinery.  If  we  find  that  tney 
get  ahead  of  us  because  they  use  cow  peas 
and  clover  for  feeding  crops,  or  the  silo 
for  feeding  stock,  we  must  graft  the  cow 
pea  into  our  waste  fields  in  Bergen  County, 
and  make  them  produce  corn  with  which 
to  fill  a  silo.  Fruit  and  fodder  are  the 
crops  for  our  hillsides,  as  I  view  it.  We 
need  a  creamery  right  in  our  neighborhood, 
and  I  mean  to  talk  creamery  until  we  get 
one. 

Farm  Notes.— This  is  a  Winter  of  freeze 
and  thaw.  By  night  the  ground  is  frozen 
solid,  and  by  noon  it  is  soft  mud.  This 
makes  bad  roads  for  the  buggy  wheels, 
but  It  is  just  the  thing  to  break  up  our  old 
sod  which  was  plowed  in  December.  I 
have  been  expecting  to  plant  potatoes  In 
hills,  so  as  to  work  them  both  ways  to 
keep  down  the  grass.  It  looks  now  as  if 
the  sod  would  be  thoroughly  killed  out,  so 
that  we  can  safely  use  the  planter  and 

plant  in  drills . We  now  feed  a 

little  oil  meal  to  the  stock.  Oil  meal  is 
to  horses  and  cattle  what  cut  bone  or 
animal  meal  is  to  hens.  It  tones  up  the 
system,  and  make  a  good  "balance”  when 
too  much  corn  Is  fed.  We  have  been  feed- 
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lng  sweet  corn  to  all  the  stock.  It  proves 
to  be  more  constipating  than  field  corn.  A 
handful  of  oil  meal  is  a  great  corrector. 
Many  of  our  farmers  use  “horse  feed,” 
which  is  ground  corn  and  oats.  We  think 
it  pays  to  mix  in  one-fourth  its  weight  of 

bran . The  Winter  is  so  mild 

that  we  have  the  stock  out  at  pasture 
every  day.  They  do  not  pick  up  much 
feed,  but  the  exercise  does  them  good.  A 
man  with  half  an  eye  ought  to  see  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  what  I  may  call  cultivated  pas¬ 
tures— where  crops  are  grown  away  from 
the  stock  until  all  ready  for  feeding.  We 
can  keep  the  stock  in  a  small  inclosurc 
with  racks  at  the  side,  cut  green  feed  from 
another  field,  and  throw  it  to  them.  This 
requires  more  work,  but  think  what  a 

saving  It  will  be! . In  former 

Winters  we  fed  the  stock  almost  entirely 
on  sweet  cornstalks  as  roughage.  This 
year  the  stalks  are  not  eaten  so  well.  Old 
Major  formerly  ate  the  stalk  down  to  the 
butt  and  then  sucked  that  dry.  He’s  no 
fool,  however.  He  knows  that  in  the  mow 
over  his  head  there  are  tons  of  good  hay. 
He  also  knows  that  his  good  friend,  the 
Madame,  will  let  her  voice  be  heard  in  the 
land  in  case  his  ribs  become  too  prominent. 

. It  is  good  weather  for  hauling 

manure.  Ah!  ha!  some  friend  will  say,  “I 
thought  you  were  the  chap  who  would  not 
buy  manure!”  You  are  right— as  usual. 
I  do  not  buy  manure,  but  there  is  a  good- 
sized  pig-pen  full  of  it  at  the  old  place,  a.io 
I  shall  certainly  have  it  hauled  and  put 

on  the  pear  orchards . John 

Gould  was  at  our  institute,  and  he  camo 
to  Hope  Farm  for  dinner.  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  his  plan  of  using 
Canada  peas  and  oats  as  a  cover  crop  afier 
corn.  When  the  corn  is  cut  and  shocked 
he  sows  the  peas  and  oats  on  the  ground, 
and  chops  them  In  with  a  Cutaway.  This 
crop  grows  well  through  the  Fail  and 
Winter,  and  is  dead  in  Spring.  It  is  surer 
than  Crimson  clover.  I  shall  try  It  next 
Fall— using  the  Winter  oats  from  Dolaware. 
Perhaps  they  will  live  through  the  Winter 

and  give  Spring  pasture . The 

ducks  have  begun  to  lay,  but  the  hens  aie 
lazy  enough.  We  ran  out  of  grain  for 
our  mash,  so  that  we  couldn’t  feed  meat 
properly.  How  quickly  the  eggs  stopped 
coming! 

Kitchen  or  Parlor.— We  have  a  room  at 
Hope  Farm  which  the  Madame  fondly 
hopes  to  turn  Into  a  parlor  some  day.  It 
is  the  downstairs  room  close  to  tne  road, 
and  the  former  owner  must  have  spent 
some  money  In  decorating  the  walls  and 
putting  up  a  mirror  and  mantel.  The  floor 
is  rough  and  uneven  and  it  would  require 
a  thick  and  expensive  carpet.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  smile  or  sneer  at  their  wife’s  desire  for 
a  pretty  parlor.  I  think  I  can  understand 
why  a  woman  likes  to  have  at  least  one 
room  In  which  to  express  some  of  her 
ideals.  Life  at  best  Is  pretty  close  to  a 
grindstone  with  many  of  us,  though  some 
take  pride  and  pleasure  in  knowing  that 
good  tools  have  been  made  keener  and 
more  useful  by  grinding  against  them. 
Just  as  a  good  woman  may  well  have  some 
thoughts  and  ideas  which  are  so  much 
hers  that  she  should  keep  them  even  from 
her  husband,  so  she  may  well  have  one 
room  in  the  house  that  is  not  intended  to 
earn  or  save  a  dollar.  That’s  true — and 
yet!  Our  kitchen  floor  is  also  rough  and 
uneven.  We  have  decided  to  have  a  hard¬ 
wood  finish  put  on  these  floors  when  we 
can,  but  we  can’t  do  it  all  now. 

"We  will  fix  the  kitchen  floor  first!” 
says  the  Madame. 

Like  other  women,  I  suppose  she  has  her 
ideals  about  her  parlor,  but  these  ideals 
might  be  like  sandpaper  to  her  soul  if  they 
made  some  of  the  practical  things  of  life 
too  practical  to  live  with.  I  have  seen 
young  married  women  spend  money  that 
ought  to  have  paid  mortgage  Interest  for 
poor  parlor  furniture,  and  then  cook  their 
bloom  and  beauty  away  over  a  broken- 
down  stove.  An  ideal  in  mind  is  sometimes 
more  useful  than  13  of  them  In  the  house 
when  their  presence  makes  one  more  than 
ever  a  slave  to  the  common  drudgery  of 
life. 

Winter  Work.— What  are  you  doing  this 
Winter?  The  Hope  Farmers  find  plenty  to 
do,  though  it  is  not  work  that  brings  in 
any  immediate  returns.  We  have  three 
horses  and  a  pony,  a  cow  and  a  heifer,  six 
pigs  and  about  60  hens  and  ducks.  These 
are  well  cared  for,  and  it  makes  quite  a 
chore.  We  haul  out  manure  about  as  fast 
as  a  good  load  accumulates.  The  barns 
and  buildings  need  a  great  deal  of  fixing. 
There  were,  all  told,  over  50  broken  panes 
of  glass  when  we  came  here.  There  are 
20  or  more  dead  or  worthless  apple  trees  to 
be  cut  down  and  made  into  fire  wood,  be¬ 
sides  hundreds  of  rods  of  worthless  old 
rail  fence  to  be  picked  up  and  piled  for 
fuel.  Nobody  knows  how  many  old  fence 
corners  there  are  to  be  burned  out  and 
grubbed.  Some  350  trees  are  to  be  pruned. 
A  long  stretch  of  fence  Is  to  be  painted 
with  a  homemade  paint.  The  harness  and 
tools  are  to  be  looked  over,  and  put  in 
shape  for  the  Spring  work.  At  the  back 
of  the  farm  are  three  fields  that  are  to  be 
burned  over  and  cleared  with  the  grub 


hoe,  so  that  we  can  sow  cow  peas  on  them 
about  the  first  of  June.  By  April  1  we  must 
have  a  year’s  supply  of  fuel  in  the  shed.  Yes! 
Yes!  There  is  work  enough.  We  have 
little  time  to  stop  and  tell  stories  while  the 
sun  shines.  It  is  all  preparation,  but  none 
the  less  important.  h.  w.  c. 


We  appreciate  very  much  your  article  on 
sharpers  who  caught  buyers  of  western 
New  York  on  certain  varieties  of  peach 
and  plum  trees.  It  Interested  me  very  much, 
as  we  were  foolish  enough  to  invest  $125 
in  the  same  varieties.  j.  l.  w. 

Huntsdale,  Tenn. 

Cow-Pea  Sowing. — In  growing  the  South¬ 
ern  cow  pea  we  have  usually  broadcast  the 
seed  and  harrowed  it  in.  This  has  given 
fair  satisfaction,  although  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  would  pay  better  to  drill  the 
seed  and  cultivate  it  during  tne  season.  As 
we  do  not  own  a  seed  drill,  we  have  found 
broadcasting  the  easier  method.  We  find 
that  in  Maryland  and  Delaware  many  farm¬ 
ers  drop  the  seed  by  hand,  planting  in  much 
the  same  way  that  they  sow  fodder  corn. 
The  drills  are  made  with  a  small  plow,  or 
with  a  furrower  or  marker.  Then  the  seed 
is  dropped  evenly  by  hand,  and  covered 
with  a  harrow  or  cultivator.  In  some 
cases,  too,  the  .ground  is  marked  both  ways 
as  for  corn,  and  the  seed  is  dropped  in  hills, 
four  or  five  seeds  to  the  hill.  The  crop  is 
cultivated  the  same  as  can  be  done  with 
corn,  and  the  result  is  usually  very  satis¬ 
factory. 

A  Stump  Burner.— In  issue  of  January 
20,  page  37,  is  an  inquiry  regarding  portable 
furnaces  for  burning  stumps.  There  was 
such  a  device  invented  by  a  Georgia  man, 
which  consisted  of  a  cone-shaped  sheet- 
iron  body  with  stove  pipe  top,  and  having 
a  door  or  damper  on  one  side  close  to  bot¬ 
tom.  By  placing  this  over  a  stump,  and 
putting  a  quantity  of  kindling  in  at  the 
door,  it  was  easy  to  start  a  fire,  which  usu¬ 
ally  destroyed  the  stump.  I  have  seen  this 
in  use  in  Florida,  but  can  give  no  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  place  of  manufacture.  When  a 
boy,  having  nothing  to  else  to  do,  I  often 
used  an  old  piece  of  stove  pipe  as  a  smoke 
stack  for  an  imaginary  furnace.  It  had 
to  be  leaned  against  some  support  and,  in 
the  woods,  a  stump  was  handiest.  Before 
the  play  became  wearisome  there  was  much 
less  stump.  If  T.  H.  N.  could  get  a  section 
of  old  boiler,  a  brief  experiment  will  show 
whether  it  is  useful  to  him  as  a  stump  de¬ 
stroyer.  Q.  a.  G. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv 
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Steel  Roofing 
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E  ONLY  TOOLS  YOU  NEED. 

Wo  hare  on  hand  26  000  squares  BRAND 
NEW  STEEL  ROOFINC.  Shoots  either 
flat,  corrugated  or  "V7’  crimped.  ^  m  mm 
Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet  S  I.  fh 

or  100  square  feet .  “  ■  ■  ■  w 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer 
to  required  to  lay  this  roofing.  We  furnish 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  lay  it,  without  additional  charge 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue  No.  K  , 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  u»  at 

Sheriff’s  and  Receiver’s  Sales.  _ _  _ 

“OUR  PRICKS  ARK  ONK-HALK  0?  OTHERS." 

Chicagohousewreckingco. 

W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 
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BERRY  BOXES  and  BASKETS 

Peach  Packages— 

Grape  Baskets— 

Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages  of  every  kind 

Send  for  catalogue.  _ 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  &  BASKET  CO., 

New  Albany,  Ind 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


SAWS  DOWS 
TRESS 


With  a  FOLDING  8AWIN0  SUl'HINK.  0  CORDS  by  ONK  MAN  Is 
10  hour,.  Send  for  FREE  Ulus,  catalogue  showing  latest  Improve, 
meat  a  and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secure,  seoncy. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  55  N.  Jefferson  St.  K  26.  Chicago. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 


of  our  new  Success  fenoe  ratchet 
w^^  which  tightens  any  wire  fenoe,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  In  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fenoe.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample  to 
test  If  yon  will  send  us  12o.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Clr.  free.  W.  R.  MASON  *  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  6. 


FARM  FF\fF  18  to  24  cents  per  rod.  Built  without 
1  aJAlli  1  UilVU  machine.  First  inquiring,  where 
not  Introduced,  gets  special  terms  and  agency. 
BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO.,  Box  268,  Bmlthville,  O. 


M.  M.  s.  poultry  minr*  /'V  /  V  7  "V 

Half  cost  of  Netting;  Hplyl.p  y~X/\/Y 
Requires  few  posts,  no  I  LI  1 UL  L-, X4-A-Z-A 
rails.  Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard, 

Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid.  7~\7~\ 

KANSAS  STEEL  A  WIRE  WORKS.  Kansas  City.  MO. 


KITSELMAN  ORNAMENTAL  FENCE. 

More  ornamental  than  Iron  and  as  cheap  as  a  wood 
picket  fence.  Over  50  different  Dealgna.  Catalogue  tree. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  106  Ridgeville,  IncL 


DID  YOU  EVER  NOTICE  ? 

Our  Stock  Fence  stands  USE  and  ABUSE.  Try  it 
PAGE  WOVEN  W1UK  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


THE  HALF 

has  not  yet  been  told  of  the  merits  of  the  FROST 
FENCE.  Our  new  catalogue  for  1900  will  tell  you 
more  about  It.  Send  for  one.  Heavy  Hard  Colled 
Spring  Wire,  Heavy  Hard  Spring  Stays,  and  the 
Frost  Wedge-Lock.  Agents  Wantod. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  O 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE. 

Also  Cabled  Poultry  and  Garden  Fence;  Steel  Web 
Picket  Lawn  Fence;  Steel  Gates,  Steel  Posts  and  Steel 
Rails;  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  Free. 

OeKalb  Fence  Co.,  26High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 
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FENCING. 


Now 
is  the 
time  to 
take  up 
the 

Question 

of 


Make  no  arrangements  until  you  have  fully  investigated 
the  superior  merits  of 

American  Field  and  Hog  Fencing. 

All  best  spring  steel  woven  wire,  heavily  galvanized. 
Most  durable,  efficient  and  economical. 

A  fence  for  a  lifetime  at  lowest  possible  price.  See  our 
agent  in  your  town,  or,  failing  to  find  our  agent,  write  to 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 

CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


February  10 


;  Ruralisms 


Norway  Spruce.— How  is  Norway  spruce 
started  from  the  seed?  When  and  how  is 
the  seed  gathered,  how  cared  for,  and 
when  planted?  How  long  does  it  take  the 
seed  to  come  up,  and  how  should  the  little 
seedlings  be  cared  for?  J.  v.  m. 

East  Amherst,  N.  Y. 

The  Norway  spruce  is  quite  easily 
grown  from  seeds.  The  cones  may  be 
gathered  after  ripening  in  Fall  or  early 
Winter,  and  epreau  thinly  in  a  dry  place 
until  the  seeds  can  be  easily  shaken  out. 
The  seeds  are  best  kept  in  perfectly  dry 
sand  until  Spring.  They  should  be  sown 
quite  thickly  in  beds  of  light,  well-pre¬ 
pared  soil,  as  soon  as  the  ground  can 
safely  be  worked.  Cover  thinly,  not 
over  the  thickness  of  the  seeds,  and  firm 
the  earth  with  a  board.  Water  when 
needed  with  a  fine  sprinkler.  Keep  the 
soil  moist,  but  do  not  let  it  become 
soggy.  Good  seeds  of  Norway  spruce 
should  begin  to  come  up  within  three 
weeks,  and  will  continue  for  some  time. 
Some  kind  of  shade,  either  by  brush  or 
lath  screens,  should  be  furnished  early 
to  protect  the  little  seedlings  from  the 
hot  sun  and  drying  winds.  Keep  the 
ground  loose  and  free  from  all  weeds 
for  a  season  or  two,  after  which  they 
may  be  transplanted  to  nursery  rows, 
setting  them  about  two  by  three  feet 
apart. 

Mildew  on  Roses. — A  subscriber  in 
Virginia  asks  the  following  question: 
“I  have  a  Crimson  Rambler  growing  out 
of  doors  much  troubled  by  mildew. 
Can  you  suggest  a  remedy?” 

The  one  defect  of  the  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler  rose,  observed  up  to  this  time,  is 
that  the  foliage  mildews  quite  readily 
when  planted  in  a  shady  or  confined  sit¬ 
uation.  When  a  choice  can  be  had,  it 
Should  be  placed  where  it  is  exposed  to 
the  morning  sun,  so  that  the  leaves  dry 
off  quickly  after  sunrise.  As  a  pre¬ 
ventive,  and  partial  cure  of  mildew,  dust 
the  foliage  while  moist  wiui  uew,  with 
precipitated  sulphur,  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  as  long  as  mildew  can  be  per¬ 
ceived.  Leggett’s  Fungiroid  has  proved 
very  effectual  on  our  Trial  Grounds  for 
mildew  on  various  plants.  We  mix  it 
with  an  equal  amount  of  flour,  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  with  a  powder  gun  when  the  foli¬ 
age  is  damp. 

Paeonies. — We  have  received  from  C. 
A.  Harrison,  York,  Neb.,  a  little  pam¬ 
phlet  on  the  pseony.  After  a  consider¬ 
able  period  of  popular  neglect  this 
splendid  hardy  plant  is  coming  promi¬ 
nently  to  the  front  again,  both  in  the 
catalogues  and  as  a  cut  bloom,  where 
Spring  horticultural  exhibitions  are 
held.  Amateurs  and  specialists  have 
been  quietly  at  work,  however,  and  the 
number  of  named  varieties  now  in  com¬ 
merce  is  very  great,  some  European 
growers  describing  over  1,000  kinds  in 
their  catalogues.  Most  of  these  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  imported  from  time  to 
time,  and  many  are  found  to  resemble 
each  other  very  closely  when  flowered 
here.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  pick 
out  a  dozen  really  distinct  flowers 
among  100  of  these  labeled  varieties,  al¬ 
though  some  are  superb  in  form,  size 
and  coloring.  Our  fanciers  will  soon 
sift  out  all  that  are  worth  growing  un¬ 
der  our  climatic  conditions.  Paeonies 
are  easy  to  grow,  being  extremely  hardy 
and  of  accommodating  habit,  but  they 
should  be  given  the  deepest  and  richest 
soil  procurable,  and  have  annual  uress- 
ings  of  old  barnyard  fertilizer.  When 
well  established  under  this  treatment 
the  newer  paeonies  make  surprisingly 
handsome  specimens.  Mr.  Harrison’s 
paper  gives  about  all  the  available  in¬ 
formation  concerning  these  most  desira¬ 
ble  plants  that  can  be  found  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language. 


THE  DATOTA  FIG. 

I  have  a  fig  labeled  Datota,  sent  me  by 
Mr.  Van  Deman  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
nine  years  ago,  that  he  had  imported  from 
the  vicinity  of  Smyrna  in  Turkey,  together 
with  six  other  kinds  that  he  sent  at  the 
same  time.  The  Datota  is  the  only  variety 
of  which  the  fruit  would  mature;  all  the 
other  kinds  having  dropped  their  fruit  be¬ 
fore  ripening.  I  am  propagating  it,  and 
consider  it  quite  an  acquisition.  It  is  a 
sure  bearer,  even  should  the  trees  freeze 
to  the  ground,  for  the  sprouts  will  bear 
the  first  year;  although  most  of  them  will 
not  ripen  owing  to  their  lateness  in  setting. 
Why  do  not  the  other  kinds  mature  their 
fruit  when  they  have  a  long  season  in 
which  to  do  it?  J.  l.  n. 

Marksville,  La. 

It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  one  fig  of 
the  lot  from  Turkey  has  proved  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  our  list  of  fruits.  It  is 
rather  a  difficult  problem  regarding  the 
failure  of  many  varieties  of  our  figs  to 
mature  their  fruit,  while  others,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  ripen  theirs  per¬ 
fectly.  But  it  is  true  that  almost  all  of 
them  are  entirely  without  perfect  seeds. 
This  is  owing  to  a  lack  of  pollen,  the 
male  flowers  being  wanting  inside  the 
fruit,  where  all  figs  bear  their  flowers, 
fastened  to  the  inner  walls.  Scientific 
research  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
cultivated  figs  are  nearly  all  abnormal 
in  their  floral  organs,  and  are  dependent 
upon  insects  carrying  pollen  from  wild 
or  natural  varieties  to  them.  This  they 
do  by  living  during  a  part  of  their  lives 
in  the  wild,  pollen-bearing  kinds,  and 
emerging  from  them  just  wnen  the 
pollen  is  ripe  and  crawling  into  those 
having  no  pollen,  with  their  bodies  cov¬ 
ered  with  it.  Where  the  choicest  figs  in 
the  world  are  grown,  which  is  in  the 
Province  of  Aden,  in  Turkey,  the  wild 
figs  with  these  minute  insects  in  them 
are  strung  on  threads  and  hung  in  the 
fruit-bearing  trees  at  the  proper  time. 
Sometimes  branches  are  cut  off  the  wild 
trees  and  lodged  in  the  bearing  trees. 
In  either  case  it  is  done  to  facilitate  the 
pollination,  by  making  the  distance 
short  for  the  insects  to  carry  the  pollen. 

It  is  certain  that  these  deductions  are 
fully  substantiated  by  facts  carefully 
observed  by  experts  in  Europe,  and  very 
recently  in  California,  where  the  fig  in¬ 
sects  (Blastopbaga)  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  from  Turkey  within  the  last  year. 
This  year  a  few  figs  were  grown  that 
had  perfect  seeds,  and  the  fleshy  parts 
were  also  enlarged.  We  know  that  very 
few  seedless  fruits  attain  their  normal 
size  and  best  flavor.  This  thought  is 
now  exercising  the  mind  of  the  horti¬ 
cultural  public  as  never  before.  Recent 
discoveries  show  a  lack  of  normal  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Bartlett  pears,  except 
when  pollinized  by  other  varieties,  that 
causes  it  to  have  perfect  seeds,  and  a 
more  rounded  shape  of  the  whole  fruit. 
The  same  is  true,  we  are  coming  to 
know,  of  other  of  our  common  fruits. 
The  Japan  persimmons  vary  greatly  one 
year  with  another  on  the  same  trees  as 
to  seediness  and  attendant  color  and 
flavor  of  the  flesh.  It  is  my  belief  that, 
when  the  fig  growers  come  to  learn  that 
they  need  varieties  to  furnish  pollen  for 
all  the  edible  varieties  and  insects  to 
carry  it,  and  when  they  have  found  both, 
if  they  ever  do,  then  will  the  trees  hold 
their  fruit  and  bring  it  to  such  perfec¬ 
tion  of  size  and  flavor  as  is  not  now  even 
thought  possible.  n.  e.  van  deman. 


Trees 

Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits, 

including  grapes.  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees,  Evergreens  and 
Shrubs  for  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  grounds.  Shade  Trees 
for  streets.  Hardy  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants, Climbers,  etc. 

Our  new  catalogue,  carefully  re¬ 
vised,  beautilully  illustrated  with 
half-tone  engravings,  with  cover  of 
exquisite  design,  contains  accurate 
and  trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
most  valuable  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  is  replete  with  practical 
hints  indispensable  to  planters.  Al¬ 
though  prepared  at  great  expense, 
it  will  be  sent  free  to  our  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  ;  to  others,  on  receiptof  lOcts. 

ELLWANGEB&  BARRY 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N,Y. 

Established  CO  Years. 


SUGAR  PRUNE 
CLIMAX  PLUM 

THE  TWO  GREAT 

RECORD  BREAKERS. 

KINGS  for  Earliness,  Size.  Quality,  Beauty  and 
Productiveness.  Never  before  equaled. 

Thousands  of  acres  are  being  grafted  over  to 
these  new  fruits.  Other  grand  New  Creations  in 
Fruits.  Price-List  Free. 

Burbank’s  Experiment  Farm, 

SANTA  BOS  A,  CAL. 


ROCKY  MT.  EVERGREENS-^Bri^a^d 

CEMETERY.  Four  Blue  Spruce,  15  Inches,  for  $1.50; 
four  20-inch  for  $2.50;  ten  two-year  old,  for  26  cents  In 
postage.  100  two-year  old  for  $2,  all  delivered  EX- 
PltESS  PBEPAII).  Catalogue  of  HARDY  NURSERY 
STOCK,  with  colored  and  photo-plates  FREE.  Our 
stock  all  upon  HARDY  ROOTS;  none  injured  by 
Winter  of  '98  and  ’99.  GARDNER  &  SON,  Osage 
Nurseries,  117  Seventh  Street.  Osage,  la. 


w 

I  ■■  60,000  Apple  Trees! 
I  ■  ■  In  60  choice  varieties  f 
80,000  Stan’d  Pear  Trees 
50,000  Plum  Trees  and 
75,000  Dwarf  Pear  Trees! 

J  in  extra  large,  medium  and  small  sizes,  at  a  I 
I  great  bargain.  Our  leading  specialty  is 

RED  CROSS  CURRANT 

I  Buy  direct  and  nave  half  your  money.  We  | 
I  sell  everything  for  the  orchard,  garden  and  | 
I  park.  Send  to-day  for  onr  New  Fruit  and  | 
I  Ornamental  Catalogue  FREE. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester, N.Y. 


REID’S 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Roses, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 
true  to  name.  Low  prices._  No.  1 
stock.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

REID’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  1,  Upland,  Ohio. 


UYV  prices.  A.NV7.  I 

FRUITS 


\\/TIAT  WILL  THE 

Harvest  Be  ? 


This  need  never  be  asked  if  you  plant 
Peter  Henderson &Co.’s  seeds,  asthey  are  the 
acknowledged  standard  of  excellence  in 
both  hemispheres.  Our  iqooCatalogueof 

Everythingf!trhe  Garden 

is  a  190-page  book,  9x11  inches,  containing 
over  700  engravings  and  6  superb  colored 
plates  of  Seeds  and  Plants — a  perfect  mine 
of  information  on  garden  topics. 

Totrace  advertising,  and  give  our  Cata¬ 
logue  the  largest  possible  distribution, we 
makethe  following  unusually  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this 
advertisement  was  seen,  and  who  encloses 
us  10  cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the 
Catalogue,  and  also  send,  free  of  charge, 
our  famous  50-cent  “Harvest”  Collection  of 
seeds,  containing  one  packet  each  of  New 
Large-flowering  Sweet  Peas,  New  Giant 
Pansy,  New  Giant  Comet  Asters,  White 
Plume  Celery,  French  Breakfast  Radish 
and  New  Freedom  Tomato,  in  a  red  envel¬ 
ope, which  when  emptiedand  returnedwill 
be  accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash  payment  on 
any  order  of  goods  selected  from  Cata¬ 
logue  to  the  amount  of  $1.00  and  upward. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35 £37 Cortl AN DT  ST  NEW  YORK 


The  Fruits  to  Plant 


for  profitable  results  are  named  in  our  1900 
Catalogue.  This  book  names  all  the  trees  and 
plants  that  will  succeed  in  a  northern  elimate; 
gives  accurate  descriptions  of  varieties  and 
instructions  about  planting.  Catalogue  mailed  FREE  at  your  request.  Write  to  us  for  any 
further  information  you  need  about  fruits.  Sixteenth  Year. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  I  (Orange  Co.  Nurseries),  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


yourt  Chestnut  Trees 

A  few  grafts  put  in  your  seedling  chestnut  tree  will  make  it  pay  big  I  name  price  and  kinds  in  catalogue 
Free.  FuU  line  nursery  stock.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

IRITDOni  IPCD  OF  Campbell’s  Early  Crape, 

111  I  IWI/U  Vy  ■  Josselyn  Cooseberry,  Fay  Curran 

Large  list  of  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Catalogues  Free. 


ROGERS’  TREES 

JJSF  64-page  and  32-page  truthful,  cata¬ 
logues  free.  No  Agents. 


ARE  SAFE  TO  HUY.  Clean,  healthy  business  trees. 
You  have  our  address,  send  us  yours.  We  would  like  to 
tell  you  more  about  them.  Those  who  know  us  best 
trust  us  most,  and  you  will  find  it  safe  in  every  way  to 
place  your  orders  with  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES, 
Tree  Breeders,  uansville,  N.  Y. 


Trees,  Orchard,  Carden. 

All  the  old  and  well-tried,  and  several  NEW  VARIETIES:  Climax  and  Sultan  Plums  (new  Japs);  BALD¬ 
WIN  CHERRY,  the  hardiest  of  all.  GIBSON  Strawberry;  statement  sales  of  Gibson  for  period  of  13 
days  show  prices  double  other  kinds.  We  Guarantee  best  care,  and  best  values,  verified  by  our  patrous, 
who  are  among  the  most  practical,  up-to-date  Orchardists  In  this  country.  Our  principle  of  guarding 
the  PARENTAGE  of  trees  in  propagation  in  view  of  making  them  CONSTITUTIONALLY  HARDY,  and 
more  likely  to  be  PRODUCTIVE,  is  indorsed  by  best  authorities.  Catalogue  free.  Consult  it  and  we  will 

Cayuga  Nurseries  Established  1847  WILEY  CO.,  CAYUGA ,  TV.  Y. 


The  BEST  FRUIT 


Echo  Strawberry. 
London  and 
Colnmblan  Raspberry. 
Erie  and  Rathbun 
Blackberry. 

Pearl  Gooseberry. 

Pomona  and 
Red  Cross  Currants. 


Is  the  only  kind  worth  growing. 
I  handle  nothing  that  I  cannot 
guarantee .  All  my  plants  are 
hardy,  fresh  dug,  and  war¬ 
ranted  true  to  name.  Let  me 
send  you  my  catalogue — free. 


ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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STARK 

TRADE 

MARK 


not  higir  price.  Finest  sorts.  We  bud  4  million  Apple  trees, 
whole-root  graft  5  million— 1-  and  2-yr.  Other  Trees,  Vines,  etc., 

|k  scry .^43, 000  acres  Orchards.  We  PAY  FREIGHT 

box  and  pack  free,  ask  No  Money  until  SAFE  arrival,— 
uarantee  Satisfaction.  Fruit  Book  free.  Write  us,— Visit  us 
DAV  CASH  each  WEEK  and  want  more  Home  and 
C  r/\l  traveling  salesmen.  STARK  Market  and  Qual> 
s  PAY:  Apple  of  Commerce,  CTARK  LOUISIANA,  M0. 

_  _  >avis,  Stayman  Wincsap,  Delicious,  JNIMfXs  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 

Senator.  Champion;  Gold  plum;  Kielfer;  Elbert  a  Stark,  Mo.,  etc. 


_  i  RlllI  w 

•^^^^BlacktyBenD 
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Our  Fruit  Trees  Grow  j 

f  We  have  thousands  of  all  the  best  varie-  ? 
J  ties  of  TREES  and  PLANTS.  Full  descrip-  J 
£  tion  in  our  Catalogue — it’s  free.  Send  for  S 
S  it  to-day.  We  can  Bave  you  money.  £ 
f  Address  £ 

l  Highland  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  £ 

£/wvwvvvvvvvvvwvvvvvvvvvvvvvwv3 


ftp  ■  All  TDCrC  Grand  lot,  grown  on  the  bank  of  lake  Erie  two  miles 
Ft  All  H  Intro,  from  any  peach  orchards,  guaranteed  free  from 

borers,  scale,  aphis,  yellows,  etc.  Large  stock  of 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apple,  Etc.  Immense  supply  of  small  fruits.  Head- 

(jrnamental  Trees, Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 

40  acres  hardy  Roses*  44  Greenhouses  of  Palms,  Ficus,  Ferns,  _Boses, 
Geraniums,  Etc.  Mail  size  postpaid.  Direct  deal  saves  money,  try  us.  Elegant 
catalog  free.  46th  year.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  791  Palnestille,  Ohio. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 


THE  FEEDING  PROBLEM. 

Value  of  Grain  Hulls. 

What  is  the  following-  feed  worth  per  ton? 
“Composed  of  the  hulls  of  different  kinds 
of  grain,  and  other  low-grade  stuff  from 
grain  mills  and  elevators.” 


Analysis:  Per  cent. 

Moisture,  at  100C . 10.00 

Nitrogen  .  2-18 

Total  phosphoric  acid .  0.80 

Potash  .  0-87 

Equiv.  to  ammonia .  2.65 


Equiv.  to  bone  phosphate  of  lime....  1.74 

What  is  its  value  as  a  fertilizer?  What 
would  be  required  in  addition  to  make  a 
balanced  ration  for  a  cow  or  hog?  c.  p.  o. 

Lyman,  N.  H. 

The  value  of  this  substance  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  may  be  determined  in  as  nearly  a 
correct  way  as  is  generally  used  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  each  fertilizing  ingredient  its 
average  market  price.  These  prices  are 
12  cents  per  pound  for  nitrogen,  4 y2 
cents  for  phosphoric  aciu,  and  414  cents 
for  potash.  Applying  the  prices  to  the 
number  of  pounds  each  ingredient  in  a 
ton,  we  find  one  ton  to  be  worth  $6.69  as 
a  fertilizer.  Little  can  be  said  of  the 
value  of  the  substance  as  a  food,  for  the 
analysis  shows  fertr.zing  and  not  food 
constituents,  except  in  tne  case  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  Multiply  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
by  614,  and  we  have  13.6,  or  the  per 
cent  of  protein  present,  which  is 
about  the  same  percentage  as  wheat 


obtained,  and  thus  the  ration  may  be 
only  suggestive.  If  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  can  be  had  at  a  moderate  price 
they  could  profitably  be  used  in  place  of 
the  gluten  feed.  This  ration  has  enough 
silage  to  make  it  succulent,  all  of  the 
foods  are  palatable,  and  as  digestible  as 
can  be  secured,  and  are  'in  sufficient 
number  to  give  variety. 

2.  An  answer  to  question  1  is  likewise 
an  answer  to  question  2.  The  best  and 
cheapest  ration  for  producing  milk  is 
also  the  best  and  cheapest  for  producing 
butter,  because  the  percentage  of  fat  in 
the  milk  is  not  materially  affected  by 
the  cow’s  food.  l.  a. 

Hominy  Chop  and  Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

1.  What  is  hominy  chop,  from  what  ma¬ 
terial  is  it  manufactured,  and  how?  What 
is  its  value  compared  with  gluten  feed? 
2.  Is  cotton-seed  meal  adulterated  to  any 
extent?  We  have  it  here  varying  in  color, 
weight  and  general  appearance.  c.  s.  a. 

East  Pembroke,  N.  H. 

1.  A  food  product  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  called  hominy,  or  hominy  meal,  is 
made  from  corn.  What  is  left  of  the 
grain  after  the  hominy  is  taken  out  is 
called  hominy  chop,  and  consists  largely 
of  the  hull  and  germ  of  the  grain.  Hom¬ 
iny  chop  has  very  nearly  the  same  feed¬ 
ing  value,  pound  for  pound,  as  the  corn 
grain  itself.  Gluten  feed  is  also  a  corn 
product,  being  the  refuse  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  starch  or  glucose  from  corn. 


A  TRIO  OF  TEXAS  MILKING  MACHINES.  Fig.  32. 


bran  contains.  But  to  know  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  we  must  know  the  percentage 
of  fiber,  carbohydrates  and  fat,  as  well 
as  the  protein.  Let  C.  P.  O.  send  in  a 
list  of  the  feeds  he  is  using  and  have  a 
ration  calculated  for  him. 

The  Best  Cow  Ration. 

1.  What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  ration 
for  a  milk-producing  cow?  2.  What  is  the 
best  and  cheapest  ration  for  a  butter-pro¬ 
ducing  cow?  J.  t. 

St.  Johns,  Pa. 

1.  The  best  ration  for  a  milch  cow  is 
one  that  will  produce  the  most  milk  at 
the  least  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
serve  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  Such  a  ration  should  be  easily  di¬ 
gestible,  palatable,  succulent,  and  should 
contain  a  sufficient  supply  of  nutrients, 
with  the  protein  and  carbohydrates  in 
their  proper  proportion.  Following  a 
rather  general  view  of  the  markets,  this 
ration  is  suggested  as  meeting  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  question: 

Pounds  of  Digestible  Nutrients. 


Carbohv- 

Dry 

Pro- 

drates 

matter. 

tein. 

&  fat. 

2  lbs.  wheat  bran.. 

..  1.76 

.24 

.91 

3  lbs.  corn  and  oats 

..  2.67 

.26 

2.00 

(equal  parts  by  weight) 

2  lbs.  gluten  feed.. 

..  1.84 

.39 

1.27 

1  lb.  cotton-seed  meal  .92 

.37 

.44 

40  lbs.  corn  silage... 

..  8.40 

.36 

5.16 

10  lbs.  clover  hay  — 

..  8.50 

.68 

3.96 

Total  . 

. .23.69 

2.30 

13.74 

Nutritive  ratio,  1.6. 

All  of  these  grains  may  not  be  readily 


Pounds  of  digestible  Nutri- 
nutrlents  tive 

in  100.  Ratio. 

Carbo- 

Pro-  hydrates 
tein.  and  fat.  Total. 

Hominy  chop...  7.5  70.5  78  0  1:9.4 

Gluten  feed 19.4  63.3  82.7  1:3.3 

It  has  four  pounds  more  to  the  100 
of  total  digestible  nutrients  than  hominy 
chop,  and  it  contains  2 y2  times  as  much 
protein.  This  latter  nutrient  is  what 
makes  gluten  feed  so  valuable  for  dairy 
purposes.  Protein  is  usually  what  the 
fanner  needs  to  balance  his  ration  of 
coarse  fodders  containing  much  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  and  thus  he  can  afford  to  pay 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  more  per 
ton  for  gluten  feed  than  for  hominy 
chop. 

2.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  often  adulter¬ 
ated  with  the  ground  hulls  of  the  cotton 
seed.  The  hulls  give  the  meal  a  darker 
color,  and  their  presence  may  be  de¬ 
tected  by  black  or  brown  specks.  They 
are  lighter  in  weight  than  the  meal,  and 
thus  will  reduce  the  weight  of  a  given 
quantity  of  meal  according  to  the 
amount  present.  Pure  cotton-seed  meal 
should  have  a  bright  yellow  color  free 
from  dark  specks.  l.  a. 

Fifteen  to  30  per  cent  of  cows  in  all  herds 
that  have  been  tested  have  been  found  un¬ 
profitable.  Fully  one-third  of  all  cows  in 
the  United  States  are  kept  at  a  loss. 

Constitution  is  abundant  vital  power. 
Prepotency  is  the  chief  consideration  in 
the  selection  of  sires.  It  is  difficult  to 
perceive  or  describe,  but  is  indicated  by 
vigor,  strong  resolute  bearing  and  abund¬ 
ant  nervous  energy. 


MILKERS  FROM  BERKSHIRE. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  32  is  re¬ 
engraved  from  the  Texas  Farm  and 
Ranch.  This  paper  publishes  it,  and 
says  that  it  is  complimentary  to  the  sa¬ 
gacity  of  the  Berkshire  pig  and  the  do¬ 
cility  of  the  Jersey  cow.  Mr.  D.  L. 
Kenan,  of  Seymour,  Texas,  says  that 
the  picture  was  taken  in  his  barn  lot. 
The  cow  is  half  Jersey,  and  with  her 
first  calf,  and  the  pigs  are  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  Berkshire  and  the  Poland 
China.  These  pigs  were  about  four 
months  old,  and  large  for  their  age. 
Some  people  regard  the  calf  as  the  ideal 
milking  machine;  the  trouble  with  the 
calf  is  that  it  never  does  a  clean  job. 
^hese  pigs  seem  to  be  doing  better,  and 
the  chances  are  that  they  will  hang  on 
until  the  last-wrung  drop  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted.  This  may  be  taken  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  some  of  our  dairies  will 
come  to  if  the  oleo  men  are  permitted 
full  swing  in  their  business.  There  are 
farmers  who  oppose  anti-oleo  laws  be¬ 
cause  they  say  the  manufacture  of  oleo 
provides  a  fine  market  for  their  suet 
and  lard.  Mighty  little  of  the  profit 
made  by  the  oleo  men  ever  gets  to  the 
farmer,  for  every  cent  of  it  is  gobbled 
up  by  the  various  corporations  and  mid¬ 
dlemen  wKo  stand  between  the  farm 
and  the  oleo  factory.  We  think,  all 
things  considered,  that  Las  claim  that 
oleo  is  of  benefit  to  tne  producer  of  hogs 
and  cattle  is  about  the  most  himsy  argu¬ 
ment  we  have  ever  read.  Let  the  oleo 
men  have  their  way,  and  about  all  there 
would  be  left  for  many  of  our  cows 
would  be  some  such  business  as  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  this  picture.  Think  of  the  good 
old  family  wet  nurse-the  cow— who  has 
stood  for  so  many  years  between  the 
farmer  and  failure,  being  reduced  to  the 
business  of  feeding  hogs,  or  standing 
aside  while  oleo  takes  a  front  seat. 
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NOW! 

For  Eggs! 


_  Before  eggs  fall  in  price  get  all  you  can 
A  from  your  hens  by  feeding  them 

8  Sheridans 

§  CONDITION 

Powder 

It  makes  them  healthy.  Makes  them  lay. 
If  you  can’t  get  It  we  send  one  pkge.  26c.; 
21b.  can,  $1.20;  six,  $5.  Sample  best  poultry 
paper  and  “Howto  Feed  for  Eggs, ’’free. 

I.  8.  Johnson  &.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


i  IB  MONEY  III  POULTRY 


Bl 

OurLARCE  POULTRY  GUIDE 

explains  all.  Worth  985  to  nnyone. 
The  largest,  finest  and  most  complete  book  ever  pub- 
1  lalied in  colors.  Contains  over  17G  new IHiimI ration*, 
hundreds  of  valuable  recipes  and  planHand  HOW  TO 
MAKE  POULTRY  PAY.  Sent  postpaid  for  16  eeata. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER,  JR.,  Box  66,  Freeport,  IR. 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  fowl9  at  12  State  Shown  in  1899. 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS 

Send  5o  for  Illustrated  catalogue.  “UK  aJaLC 

mic  niMMPBnmnPB  IUitM.  Columhua. O. 


WniTK  Wyandottk  Cockkbkls.— None  bettor 
Write  wants,  ltalph  Woodward, New  Rochelle,  N.  Y 


White  Wyandottks  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenix,  R.  I. 


Rose  C.  B.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  Si  ea. 

Also  a  few  pens  of  B.  P.  Rocks  at  $6. 

CHAS.  RUE,  Minerva,  Ohio. 


Fowls  Cheap. — Singly,  pairs,  pens. 

W.  and  Barred  Rocks;  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns;  W. 
Wyandottes;  stamp. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  HELLING8.  Dover,  Del. 


nCATU  Tfl  I  IPC  011  HENS  and  CHICKENS 
UCMin  IU  LlUL  64-page  book  pbkk. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponang,  R.  I. 


HATCH  our  chicks  with  mach- 


AND  BROOD 

your  chicks  with  rnach 
in ph  that  leave  no  doubt 
of  success.  A  simple, 
durable  and  perfect  machine  is  the 

ILLINOIS. 

Marie  in  several  convenient  sizes,  from  Bt  egg  up. 

Impervious  to  sudden  changes  In  temperature* 

Pocked  with  asbestos  and  covered  with  iron.  Can’t  shrink  or  warp* 
or  burn  from  lamp  explosion  or  super-heating.  Don’t  buy  an  inco* 
hotor  or  brooder  until  you  get  our  Free  Catalogue. 

J.  H.  JONES*  Box  l or,  STREATOR,  ILL* 


Ihe  letters  Inquiring-  about  skunk  farm 
are  still  pouring  In.  The  writers  now  refe 
definitely  to  a  skunk  farm  said  to  be  1 
operation  at  Richmond,  Ind.  We  have  th 
word  of  a  subscriber  at  Richmond,  wh 
has  carefully  gone  all  over  that  countrj 
that  there  is  no  such  farm  in  existenc< 
Of  all  the  fakes  that  we  remember  durin 
the  past  few  years  nothing  has  proved  s 
strong  and  enduring  as  this  skunk-fan 
idea.  We  warn  our  readers  again  an 
again  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  1 
and  that  they  will  certainly  lose  any  mone 
invested  in  skunks. 


Consumption  and  Chhonic  Diseases,  by 
Emmet  Densmore,  M.  D.,  198  pages,  ’  the 
Stillman  Pub.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  $1.25.  This  is 
a  very  hopeful  'little  book,  giving  a  popular 
and  readable  exposition  of  the  “open  air” 
treatment  of  this  dread  disease,  with  the 
latest  developments  and  improvements  of 
the  same.  The  author  gives  details  of  a 
number  of  cases  which  have  been  either 
cured  or  greatly  improved  by  this  treat¬ 
ment,  accompanied  by  vigorous  feeding. 
The  basis  of  the  treatment  is  a  constant 
exposure  to  fresh  air,  together  with  a 
carefully  chosen  diet,  of  which  rich  cow’s 
milk  is  the  principal  feature,  as  it  is  a 
maxim  of  the  advocates  of  the  treatment 
that  “there  can  be  no  gain  in  combating 
the  disease  without  an  increase  in  weight.” 
Thus,  the  faithful  cow,  who  has  been  so 
basely  traduced  as  the  cause  of  the  spread 
of  consumption,  stands  forth  as  the  chief 
reliance  in  restoring  to  health  the  victim 
of  tuberculosis.  Drugs  form  a  very  minor 
feature  of  the  promising  treatment  here 
outlined. 


Several  years  ago  my  brother  contracted  a  severe 
Cold,  which  resulted  In  Pneumonia.  Being  far  re¬ 
moved  from  any  physician,  he  purchased  a  bottle  of 
Jayne’s  Expectorant,  and  after  taking  a  few  doses 
began  to  improve  and  was  encouraged  to  keep  on 
with  the  medicine  until  he  had  used  two  bottles, 
when  he  was  completely  cured.  HE  BELIEVES 
THE  EXPECTORANT  WAS  THE  ONLY  MEANS 
OF  SAVING  HIS  LIFE.— J.  N.  FRENCH,  Evangelist, 
Palestine,  Texas,  November  18, 1896. 

For  constipation  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills—  Adv. 


THE  CROWN  EKi&SS 


hone*.  For  the  _ 
Low  ft  in  price. 


man.  Best  in  the  world 


monials. 


Send  for  circular  and  teati 

Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA, 


BARGAINS  IN  INCUBATORS^rr 

S.  H.  MEKRYM  AN,  Box  4,  Towson,  Md. 


ON’T  SET  HENS  THUA^ 

The  Nat’l  Hen  Incubator  beats  old  plan 
8  to  1.  Little  In  prlcebut  big  money  maker.  Agts. 1 
wanted.  Send  for  cat.  telling  how  to  get  one  free.  \ 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co..  B03  Columbus,  Neb*  i 
Roy.  IL  Ileuser  made  a  100  Egg  Hatcher,  oost  $1.00 


AT  THE  TOP 


Recognizing 
that  there  waa 

_  _  _ .“room  at  the 

top,”  we  have  issued  not  an  ordinary  catalogue  but  the 

Century  Poultry  Book. 

Contains  the  latest  and  best  thought  on  the 
poultry  question,  from  the  egg  through  all 
its  changes,  to  the  market.  No  subject 
missed.  Written  from  practical  experienoe. 
_  _  The  world  renowned  Kellable  Incu¬ 

bators  and  Brooders,  used  all  over  the  U.  S.  and  in  51  foreign 
countries,  receive  deserved  attention.  Book  mailed  anywhere  for  10c. 

RELIABLE  INC.  &  BROODER  CO.,  Box  B 101  Quincy,  III. 


(T  COST  US  $4,000  ¥oT150 

—  we  have  spent  $4,000  on  oar  new  book, 
“How  to  Make  .Honey  with  Poultry  and 
Incubators.”  Ittellsltall.  Leading  poult™ 
men  have  written  special  articles  for  it.  lira 
pages,  Ox  1 1  In.  Illustrated.  It’s  aa  good  as 

Cyphers  Incubator 

—and  it’s  the  best.  Out  hatch  any  other 
machine.  16  page  circular  free.  8**nd  15  eta. 

_  in  stamps  for  $4,000  book  N<*  101 . 

Address  nearest  office.  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO* 
llAatnn  M  lUk.  WfiVlflllda  N.  Y.  fllltflfffi  ¥11 » 


II  IT  All  with  the  perfect,  »elf- 
11 A  I  W  n  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatoher— th. 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  coat. 
GEO.  1L  STAHL,  Quincy,  11L 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  Is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper¬ 
ated;  168  page  catalogue  contain- 
1  ng  information  and  testimonial 
Bent  Tree.  QEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  IlL. 


/•  a  MILLION  TESTIMONIALS 

K)  ngota“ct0b°e'  30  DAYS*  Vreel 

"  -Ca  offer  on  erery  incubator  we  make.  Kv«ry 

one  seir-regulatlng  and 
.Nt#  guaranteed.  Over  15,000 
/BANTAMSin  use;  hatohing 
_  i5  to  50  chicks  from  50  eggs. 

send  4  cents  for  No.  *1S  catalog, 
isk.y.  Incnbator  Co.,  SprtagSold,  O. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteedto  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
PKAIKIX  BT1T1  INCUBATOR  CO.  Homer  Ctty,Pa. 


Incubators  and  Brooders 

Incubators  from  $5.00  up. 

Brooders  from  $3.80  up 
Catalogue  free 

L.  A.  BANTA, 

Llgonler,  Ind. 


THE  PROFITABLE  HEN 

Is  the  one  that  will  lay  both  winter  and  summer. 
Green  Cut  Bone  will  make  her  do  it.  It  has  been/ 
found  by  actual  experience  to  double  the/ 
eggs  In  every  Instance  where  used.  Then 

A  A  AA  CREEN  BONE' 

ADAM  CUTTER 

cuts  bone  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  I 
Leaves  the  bone  in  fine  shavings  easily  consumed  by  chicks  or 
mature  fowls.  Can’t  be  choked  by  bone,  meat  or  gristle. 
Cleans  itself.  Turns  earnest  because  it  is  the  only  cutter  made  with 
ball  bearings.  Several  sizes  for  hand  Ml  I  I  J.m  IaIia4  III 
and  power.  Catalogue  No.  8 &  free.  H  .0.  AQdlUjUUI lulj  IlL 
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RAISING  A  CALF  WITHOUT  MILK. 

Hay  Tea. — The  best  and  natural  way 
to  raise  a  good  calf  is  with  milk.  Some 
consider  that  it  must  be  necessarily  new 
or  whole  milk,  but  practice  proves  that 
to  be  a  mistake,  as  we  see  most  excel¬ 
lent  calves  grown  with  skim-milk  alone, 
without  having  whole  milk  given  but  a 
few  times  after  being  dropped.  We 
would,  of  course,  prefer  to  have  enough 
milk  to  use  in  starting  a  calf  to  drink, 
but  that  does  not  even  cut  off  a  chance 
of  rearing  bossy  by  other  resources. 
Clover  hay  cut  and  cured  in  bloom, 
without  injury,  is  a  well-balanced  ra¬ 
tion  for  a  milch  cow,  but  a  little  wide 
for  a  young  calf.  It  can  be  “fixed”  by 
making  a  tea  or  decoction  by  steeping 
the  clover  hay  in  water  over  a  slow  fire, 
using  one  gallon  of  the  strained  tea, 
adding  at  first  a  heaping  tablespoonful 
of  pure  ground  linseed  meal,  after  mak¬ 
ing  it  into  a  cooked  gelatine;  feed  this 
twice  each  day.  If  possible  use  one 
quart  of  milk  at  first  to  fool  the  calf 
into  drinking.  In  a  short  time  take  out 
only  the  coarse  straw  from  the  tea,  and 
leave  tops  and  leaves  for  the  calf  to  nip 
at,  and  it  will  very  soon  be  taught  to 
eat  hay,  after  which  a  little  should  be 
kept  near  it  at  all  times.  We  would 
suggest  it  be  taught  to  eat  some  grain 
quite  early.  If  a  heifer  intended  for  the 
dairy,  that  grain  ration  should  be  made 
up  largely  from  nitrogenous  materials, 
such  as  bran,  oats  and  oil  meal,  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  whole  corn.  If 
for  beef  purposes,  then  increase  the 
width  of  ration  by  using  more  corn 
gradually  as  the  calf  grows. 

We  have  known  a  gruel  made  from 
clover  tea  and  a  handful  of  barley  meal 
to  work  well  as  a  drink  for  young 
calves,  and  would  recommend  it  to 
those  who  would  desire  to  rear  calves 
without  milk.  The  liquor  from  pearl 
barley  makes  an  excellent  substitute,  or 
rather  a  modifier,  for  cows’  milk  for 
infants,  as  it  is  exceedingly  nutritious, 
containing  an  excellent  quality  of  pro¬ 
tein,  and  the  liquor  from  steeped  barley 
would,  without  doubt,  work  well  in  the 
absence  of  other  albuminous  materials. 
So  much  will  depend  on  the  person  who 
handles  both  the  feed  and  calves,  that 
we  must  insist  that  where  success  is 
expected  the  attendant  must  be  one  of 
excellent  judgment,  and  do  his  work 
punctually,  and  not  irregularly,  in  both 
times  and  quantities.  Linseed  meal  is 
an  excellent  regulator  of  the  bowels,  but 
in  case  of  scours  a  tablespoonful  of 
flour  added  in  the  drink  will  check  it  in 
nearly  all  cases;  if  not,  use  an  egg  raw. 
Vigilance  is  the  price  of  success  always, 
in  raising  calves.  geo.  e.  scott. 

Ohio. 

Killed  a  Calf. — Several  years  ago, 
at  another  experiment  station,  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  raise  two  calves  on  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  milk.  This  was  composed  of 
hay  tea  and  grain  in  the  form  of  a 
gruel.  The  calves  were  very  young 
when  the  experiment  began,  being  two 
or  three  weeks  old,  and  my  experience 
was  very  unsatisfactory.  One  calf  died 
as  a  result  of  the  trial,  while  the  other 
one  was  injuriously  affected.  Notwith¬ 
standing  my  experience,  from  time  to 
time  one  hears  of  cases  where  calves 
have  been  reared  without  milk.  Stew¬ 
art,  in  his  work  on  feeding  animals,  re¬ 
ports  on  an  experiment  covering  60 
days,  where  hay  tea  was  fed  to  five 
calves,  and  where  remarkable  results 
were  secured;  the  animals  gaining  a 
little  over  two  pounds  per  day  per  head. 
These  calves  were  fed  two  gallons  of 
hay  tea,  plus  one-fourth  pound  of  flax 
seed,  and  the  same  amount  of  wheat 
middlings  per  head.  It  seems  hardly 
credible  that  such  results  can  be  se¬ 
cured  from  very  young  calves,  for  that 
is  a  very  good  growth  where  milk  is 
fed.  No  doubt  there  are  extenuating 
circumstances  in  the  attempt  to  raise 
calves  without  milk,  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  general  practice  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  can  be  obtained.  Up  to  at 


least  three  months  of  age,  the  calf 
should  have  some  milk  in  its  diet. 

Indiana  Exp.  Station.  c.  s.  plumb. 

The  English  Method.  —  Raising 
calves  without  milk  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  difficult  task,  and  has  not 
been  extensively  practiced  in  any  of  the 
western  agricultural  States.  In  some 
localities,  however,  near  city  markets,  it 
is  sometimes  desirable  to  dispose  of  all 
of  the  milk,  and  it  then  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  a  substitute  for  calf  raising. 
I  made  some  interesting  observations  on 
this  subject  in  England  last  Summer. 
Many  of  the  farmers  within  a  radius  of 
100  miles,  or  even  more,  of  London,  ship 
all  their  milk  to  the  city  dealers  twice 
a  day,  and  on  some  of  these  farms  from 
60  to  100  calves  will  be  raised  annually. 
These  calves  never  have  any  milk  after 
they  are  two  or  three  weeks  old.  They 
are  given  new  milk,  fresh  from  the  cow, 
until  they  are  about  two  weeks  old, 
when  this  is  gradually  replaced  by  ex¬ 
tract  of  hay,  or  what  is  commonly 
known  as  hay  tea,  made  by  boiling  a 
large  kettleful  of  hay  and  water  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  This  is  then  allowed  to 
stand  for  about  12  hours,  and  the  water 
in  which  the  hay  has  been  boiled  is 
drawn  off,  and  to  this  is  added  oil  meal, 
or  “ground  cake,”  as  it  is  termed  over 
there.  By  the  time  the  calves  are  three 
weeks  old  the  milk  is  usually  completely 
replaced  by  the  hay  tea  and  ground 
cake.  This  furnishes  a  sort  of  gruel 
that  is  quite  nutritious,  and  answers  all 
the  needs  of  the  growing  calf  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  degree.  Much  better  calves  are 
grown  by  this  process  than  are  ordin¬ 
arily  produced  in  this  country  on  cream¬ 
ery  separator  milk,  and  I  think  the  re¬ 
sults  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to 
the  best  results  obtained  from  separator 
milk  fed  warm  and  fresh  from  the  hand 
separator,  and  supplemented  with  a 
suitable  grain  ration.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  growing 
good  calves  without  milk  by  this 
method.  c.  f.  cubtiss. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station. 


SILO  AND  MILK  CAN. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  contro¬ 
versy  between  farmers  and  condensed 
milk  factories  over  the  quality  of  milk 
from  cows  fed  on  silage.  Most  factories 
refuse  to  receive  milk  from  dairies 
where  silage  is  fed,  and  this  has  eaused 
hardship  to  farmers,  who  are  deprived 
of  this  cheap  and  useful  feed.  The  Illi¬ 
nois  Agricultural  College  tried  to  settle 
the  matter,  as  this  note  from  a  local 
paper  will  show: 

“Samples  of  milk  taken  from  the  cows 
on  the  agricultural  farm  were  sent,  first 
to  a  dozen  different  professors  of  the 
college,  then  to  a  number  of  students, 
and  later  on  to  a  number  of  women,  and 
finally  to  several  milk  experts.  In  ad¬ 
dition  samples  were  sent  to  hotels  in 
Chicago  and  Springfield.  In  each  case 
both  silage  and  nonsilage  milk  was  sent, 
and  in  no  case  was  the  object  of  the 
undertaking  disclosed.  In  each  case  a 
person  was  asked  which  sample  was 
preferred,  and  whether  there  was  any 
objection  to  the  milk  of  a  certain  desig¬ 
nation,  but  which  was  the  silage  prod¬ 
uct.  The  result  of  the  test,  which 
covered  several  weeks,  was  that  118 
tests  favored  the  silage  milk,  65  the 
nonsilage,  and  37  had  no  choice.  To  360 
samples  of  silage  milk  there  were  no 
objections.  The  tests  were  double  in 
character,  milk  from  the  cows  being 
taken  both  before  and  after  feeding  the 
silage. 

“Prof.  W.  J.  Fraser,  under  whose  di¬ 
rection  the  tests  were  made,  says  that 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to 
silage  as  a  feed  if  the  feeding  is  prop¬ 
erly  done.  The  condenser  people  claim 
that  milk  from  cows  fed  on  silage  takes 
on  an  undesirable  taste.  This,  the  pro¬ 
fessors  claim,  comes  from  decayed  si¬ 
lage,  when  the  milk  is  exposed  to  its 
odor,  and  if  care  is  taken  not  to  permit 
any  feed  of  the  kind  to  reach  the  barn 
there  will  be  no  trouble.” 


“Oleo”  Rogues. — It  is  a  favorite  trick 
of  the  oleo  dealers  to  bring  their  oleo 
into  New  lork  from  Jersey  Cit;*.  They 
drive  in  wagons  under  the  guise  of  ex¬ 
pressmen,  and  deliver  their  goods  to 
New  York  consumers.  Jersey  City  is 
directly  across  the  Hudson  River  from 
New  York.  Wagons  are  loaded  there 
and  driven  on  the  ferries  and  carried 
across.  There  is  heavy  commerce  both 
ways,  and  hence,  very  hard  for  the  in¬ 
spectors  to  know  when  oleo  is  thus  de¬ 
livered.  A  man  named  James  J.  Corbett 
was  recently  arrested  for  doing  this 
slippery  business.  He  was  not  the 
noted  prize-fighter  Dearing  that  name, 
although  it  may  be  questioned  by  some 
whether  the  pugilist  is  not  engaged  in 
a  more  legitimate  Dusiness  than  was 
the  fraud  who  tried  to  sneak  into  this 
city  with  his  greasy  load.  Every  now 
and  then  the  agents  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  succeed  in  capturing  one  of 
these  rogues.  Those  men  who  stand  up 
and  shed  tears  over  the  injustice  to 
those  dear  oleo  people  would  do  well  to 
come  to  this  city  and  see  how  this 
wretched  business  is  conducted.  They 
might  change  their  minds,  and  then 
again,  they  might  not,  for  some  minds 
never  change. 


Would  He  do  It  ? 


Would  a  man  send 
such  an  endorsement  as  the 
following,  commending  that 
great  veterinary  remedy. 


T  uttle’s 
Elixir 

if  it  were  not  true  in 
every  particular? 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  the 
Adams  Express  Company. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  Boston.  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Dear  Sir: — Without  solicitation  from  yourself 
or  anyone  concerned  in  your  Elixir,  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  have  been  using  that  article  during  the  past  10 
years,  and  I  am  still  using  it  with  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.  I  can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  any 
and  all  persons  requiring  an  article  of  this  kind. 
Wishing  you  every  success  with  your  great  remedy, 
and  with  my  best  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours,  E.  SEROR  WILLISy 
Owner  of  Special  Blend,  Hotel  Dufferm. 
-  WE  WILL  PAY - 

$ 5000  REWARD 

If  this  or  any  other  letter  we  publish  can  be 
proven  spurious  or  bogus  by  any  person. 

Tuttle’s  Ellxl  r  in  the  stable  cures  colie, 
curb,  splints,  contracted  cord,  ring  bone, 
spavin  and  internal  ailments. 

Tuttle’S  Family  Elixir  cures  rheuma¬ 
tism,  sprains,  bruises,  la  grippe  and  kills 
pain  instantly.  Sample  of  either  for  6c.  in 
stamps  to  pay  postage. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

nr  B. war,  of  all  so-called  Elixirs, 

non.  genuine  bat  Tattles. 


*  — . 


To  know,  to  fully  realize  how  invaluable  and 
indispensible,  to  all  owners  of  horses  and  domes¬ 
tic  animals,  is 


Veterinary 

Pixine 


use  one  trial  box— use  it  on  scratches  and  all 
sores,  on  every  chronic  sore  or  skin  disease,  work 
your  horse  all  the  time.  Use  it  on  hoof-rot,  mange 
or  any  irritating  and  inflammatory  skin  disease. 
It  is  sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  Scientific¬ 
ally  compounded  of  the  purest  ingredients.  Vet¬ 
erinary  surgeons,  horsemen  and  liverymen  en¬ 
dorse  it  as  the  most  marvelously  effective  healing 
ointment  they  ever  used.  Money  refunded  if  it  fails. 


PRICE  -j  2'oz-  box> 


25c.  1 

14-lb.  box,  .  50c. ) 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


Dana’sSmoEAR  LABELS 


stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  consecutive 
numbers.  I  supply  forty  recording  associations  and 
thousands  of  practical  farmers,  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Samples  free.  Agents  Wanted. 

O.  II.  DANA,  Main  8t.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Chester  Swine,  Collie  Pups. — 

PAINE,  South  Randolph,  Vt. 


Chester  Whites 


ones. 


extra  fine,  3  and  1  months  old, 
Short-horn  Bull  Calves,  good 
R.  L.  MITNCK,  Washington,  Pa.,  R.  4. 


Pure  Belgian  Hares. 

Now  ready  to  ship;  $1.50  per  pair. 

GEO.  L.  GILLINGHAM,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


9URHPQUIRFQ  20  High-grade  Shropshire  Ewes 
OnnUrOninLuin  lamb  to  registered  Shropshire 
Ram.  $6  each,  f.  o.  b.  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Breeders ! 

Do  you  want  a  fine  young  bull  ?  How  will  this  one 
suit  ?  8on  of  De  Kol’s  Butter  Boy  No.  19210  and 
“Rhobe  of  Dellhurst,”  now  milking  69  pounds  a 
day.  Over  120  Holsteins  in  the  herd. 

DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


AVDCUIDEC  facing  to  Lord  Bangor  4130 
A  I  noninco  and  Duchess  of  Smithfleld  4256. 
St.  Bernard  puppies,  closely  related  to  Champions 
Leeds  Barry  and  Sir  Waldorf,  and  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  Cockerels  for  sale. 

B.  LUTHER  SHIMER,  B.  S., 

Mt.  Airy  Park  Farm.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


One  of  the  greatest  Jersey  Bulls  was  Pedro  3187. 
He  had  45  tested  daughters — one  sold  for  $850  last 
May.  Grandsons  and  granddaughters  for  sale,  six 
months  old.  Chester  White  Pigs,  also. 

W.  F.  McSPARRAN,  Furnlss,  Lan.  Co.,  Pa 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  nn 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Ffip  1 Two  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves, 

rUl  vQlv  two  months  old;  most  fashionable 
breeding.  Bargains.  Will  prepay  express  charges. 
Stock  leaving  farm  will  be  as  represented. 

WHITE  OAK  1UDGK  STOCK  FARM, 

East  Orange.  N.  J 


Poland  Chinas, Berk- 

&  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  hard  time*  prices  and  free 
circular.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  oreedlng  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlet  and  prices  free.  Light  Brahma 
cockerels  $1  apieoe.  C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y 


0TTR  fTTCTftMm  say  th«r  never  before  r<8- 

vun  UUOiVillmVO  celved  as  fine  stock  at  such 
low  prices  as  we  are  making  to  close  our  herd  out. 
Write.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 


COLCOCK  MORDEN, 

Leading;  Live-Stock  Auctioneers, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  Sales  handled  any  part  of 
Canada  or  United  States.  Terms  moderate.  You 
will  make  money  by  employing  them. 


BLOODED  STOCK 

is  a  monthly  Swiss  Journal  telling  how  to  breed 
and  feed  hogs  so  as  to  make  the  most  money. 
Written  by  farmers  who  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  Regalarsubscriptkm  60  cents,  bet 

For  tO  Cents 

in  silver,  received  before  April  15,  we  will  send 
Blooded  Stock  one  yesr.  This  offer  is 
only  made  to  increase  oar  circulation  before 
Apr.  15.1f  yoa  ere  not  satisfied,  your 
money  back.  BLOODED  STOCK. 

OXFORD,  FA. 


IligKat 

Auard 


“CORED  TO  DEATH 

is  the  startling  headline  of  many  a  news 
paper  article.  Hornless  animals  are  safe 

DEHORNING  KEYSTONE  KNIFE, 

causes  less  pain  than  any  device 
made.  Cuts  on  4  sides  at  once — clean 
and  quick,  no  crushing  or  tearing. . 

Fully  warranted.  Circulars  Ac.  FREE. ' 

A.  C.  BROSIUS,  COCHRANVILLE,  PENN. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  praotlcal  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestvifie,  Conn. 


Newton’s  CAW  fTTlfl 
Improved  *  A  Aik 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  O.  NEWTON  GO. 
Batavia,  HI.  Catalogue  Fre* 


Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured. 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  eire,  ae 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill¬ 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  care  of  Lamp  Jaw,  free  to 
readers  of  thispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists. 
Colon  Stock  lords,  Chicago,  I 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
Circular.  E.  KRAUSEB  de  BUO.,  Mlltou,  Pn, 
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THE  NEW  YORK  POULTRY  SHOW . 

The  annual  show  of  the  New  York 
Poultry  Association  was  held  last  week 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  proved 
a  great  success  from  the  fancier’s  point 
of  view.  There  was  an  immense  display 
of  beautiful  birds,  and  the  paid  attend¬ 
ance  was  rather  above  the  average.  To 
one  not  seriously  afflicted  with  the  hen 
fever  all  poultry  shows  are  much  alike, 
but  this  one  introduced  a  number  of 
novelties,  which  were  well  received.  A 
four-legged  pigeon  was  shown,  the  two 
surplus  legs  being  useless  and  hanging 
at  the  sides.  Poultry  keepers  frequently 
find  newly-hatched  chicks  with  one  or 
more  surplus  legs,  but  they  seldom  live 
beyond  a  few  days.  This  pigeon  had 
grown  to  full  size. 

A  cat  show  was  provided  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  so-called  choice  specimens  of 
cats.  The  exhibit  of  Belgian  hares  and 
long-eared  rabbits  was  large,  and  the 
stock  was  said  to  be  of  fine  quality. 
Another  novelty  was  an  exhibit  of 
pheasants,  comprising  a  great  variety  of 
colors  and  sizes.  There  was  also  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  Gallus  Bankiva,  or  Jungle 
fowl,  from  which  it  is  said  that  all  our 
modern  breeds  originally  came.  The 
pigeon  show  was  unusually  large,  and 
seemed  to  attract  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion.  There  was  also  a  fine  exhibit  of 
dressed  poultry,  the  greatest  novelty 
being  a  number  of  small  chickens, 
which  are  said  to  be  sold  for  roasting 
purposes.  They  are  considerably  small¬ 
er  than  the  average  broiler,  and  fashion 
dictates  that  they  be  roasted  and  served 
whole  as  a  side  dish.  To  a  man  viewing 
this  show  from  a  business  point  of  view 
entirely,  it  was  evident  that  the  Wyan- 
dottes  are  making  strong  gains  in  popu¬ 
lar  favor.  The  Plymouth  Rocks  are 
still  shown  in  large  numbers,  but  the 
Wyandotte  seems  to  be  more  popular 
than  ever  before.  This  quiet  bird  is 
well  thought  of  by  both  fanciers  and 
practical  men.  The  White  Wyandottes 
were  out  in  large  numbers,  with  the 
Buff  also  well  represented.  We  do  not 
find  so  many  of  the  old  Barred  variety 
as  formerly,  but  the  Buff  seems  to  be 
the  popular  color,  and  is  rapidly  gaining 
with  not  only  Wyandottes,  but  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  and  Leghorns.  Some  fine 
specimens  of  Minorcas  were  shown,  but 
the  general  notion  among  poultrymen 
seems  to  be  that  this  breed  is  too  ten¬ 
der  for  a  trying  climate,  unless  the  best 
of  care  can  be  given  it.  That  great 
comb  is  a  shining  mark,  and  that  is 
what  Jack  Frost  always  aid  love.  The 
heavy  breeds  were  well  represented, 
though  Dark  Brahmas  seem  to  be  rather 
going  out  of  style.  The  difficulty  seems 
to  be  in  breeding  them  exactly  true  to 
color.  The  Light  Brahmas  seem  to  be 
gaining,  and  some  specimens  were  al¬ 
most  as  large  as  a  fair-sized  turkey.  A 
good  collection  of  Cochins  and  Lang- 
shans  were  shown,  but  these  breeds 
seem  to  have  lost  the  hold  on  the  people 
that  they  once  enjoyed.  An  interesting 
collection  of  eggs  was  made,  to  show 
the  difference  in  color  of  the  eggs  laid 
by  various  breeds.  The  Minorca  con¬ 
tributed  the  whitest  egg,  while  the 
Langshan  gave  the  darkest  color,  their 
eggs  being  of  fair  size  and  of  very  dark 
brown.  One  interesting  feature  was  an 
exhibit  of  Dwarf  Light  Brahmas.  These 
were  very  close  to  the  larger  birds  in 
color  or  shape,  but  so  small  as  to  appear 
like  pigmies  beside  them.  The  exhibit 
of  incubators  and  brooders  was  much 
the  same  as  usual,  and  of  course  the 
little  chicks  running  about  in  the  brood¬ 
ers  were  exceedingly  popular  with  the 
city  people.  The  bone  cutters  and  vari¬ 
ous  prepared  foods  were  out  in  force; 
in  fact,  everything  pertaining  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  poultry  was  well  represented. 
While  these  shows  are  primarily  in¬ 
tended  for  the  fancier,  the  practical 
poultryman  can  always  pick  up  many 
points  of  interest  and  benefit  his  busi¬ 
ness  by  attending  them. 


“White  Cloud,”  a  White  Plymouth 
±tock,  was  brought  to  the  show  in  a 
palace  car.  Mr.  J.  F.  Crangle  told  the 
New  York  Sun  the  following  story 
about  it: 

You  know  that  all  white  birds  have  to  be 
washed  before  we  can  bring  them  to  a 
show.  Pneumonia  in  a  human  being  is  a 
matter  of  six  weeks,  in  a  chicken  it  is  a 
matter  of  three  days.  After  washing  this 
fowl  I  saw  it  had  pneumonia.  I  promised  to 
exhibit  it  at  New  York,  for,  after  a  sweep¬ 
ing  array  of  victories  at  every  show  in 
this  country  and  one  in  London,  I  was  de¬ 
termined  that  I  would  bring  it  as  an  adult 
to  New  York.  After  nursing  it  for  some 
days,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  show,  I  saw 
signs  of  improvement,  and  so  I  put  the 
bird  in  a  box,  brought  it  in  a  closed  cab 
to  the  station,  and  after  some  argument 
with  the  railroad  people  I  saw  that  this 
bird,  cage  and  all,  was  transferred  to  a 
vestibule  compartment  in  a  Pullman  sleep¬ 
ing  car.  The  expense,  only  some  $15  or  $20, 
was  not  one  per  cent  of  the  value  we  set 
on  the  bird.  Arriving  at  New  York,  I 
hired  a  cab,  and  taking  off  my  overcoat  and 
wrapping  it  around  the  coop  so  that  the 
bird  would  get  no  cold  air,  I  took  it  to 
the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  I  was  able  to  bring  it 
to  the  Garden  in  time  and  shape  to  win. 


CHESHIRE  SWINE. 

My  neighbor  smiled,  the  other  day, 
when  I  remarked  that  I  should  not  care 
to  sell  my  purebred  Cheshire  sow  Pig- 
gins  for  less  than  $25,  and  thought  I 
should  be  a  long  time  in  getting  my 
price.  I  had  not  reckoned  ap  her  score 
for  the  year,  and  only  thought  of  her  as 
an  exceedingly  well-bred  and  well- 
formed  animal,  perfectly  kind  and  gen¬ 
tle,  an  easy  keeper,  and  a  good  mother. 
I  turned  to  my  book  and  found  that  she 
farrowed  nine  pigs  on  October  4,  1898, 
which  sold  for  $37.50  without  fattening. 
May  6,  1899,  she  had  a  family  of  10  pigs, 
nine  of  which  sold  for  $44;  the  tenth 
was  fattened  and  killed  for  family  use. 
November  16,  1899,  she  farrowed  11  pigs, 
but  three  of  these  were  smothered.  So 
in  about  13  months  Madame  Piggins’s 
youngsters  had  produced  $81.50,  aside 
from  her  eight  wee  porkers  and  the  one 
in  the  barrel.  This  may  be  no  unusual 
showing  for  a  good  sow,  but  rearing 
swine  is  a  comparatively  new  industry 
to  me,  and  it  surprises  me  to  find  that 
though  I  have  had  some  very  good  grade 
cows,  not  one  of  them  has  brought  so 
much  money  to  me  during  the  year  as 
has  Piggins. 

There  are  many  points  about  the 
Cheshires  which  are  admirable.  They 
are  exceedingly  docile  beasts,  an  ugly 
one  being  rare.  There  is  no  trouble  in 
fattening  them.  There  were  seven  in  a 
small  yard  last  Summer,  which  were 
fed  green  clover,  with  only  grain 
enough  to  keep  them  growing,  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  When  the  clover  was  gone, 
their  grain  ration  was  gradually  in¬ 
creased,  until  it  was  about  all  they 
could  use,  the  green  food  being  lessened 
as  the  grain  was  increased.  In  five 
weeks  these  pigs  had  grown  and  fat¬ 
tened  until  anyone  who  had  seen  them 
before  the  fattening  ration  was  begun, 
would  not  have  believed  such  growth 
possible  in  so  short  a  time.  I  greatly 
regret  that  they  were  not  weighed  be¬ 
fore  the  liberal  feeding  began.  The  care 
of  hogs  is  regarded  as  more  unpleasant 
that  that  of  cows,  as  cows  can  feed  and 
water  themselves  in  Summer.  Well,  so 
can  pigs  if  their  pasture  is  supplied  with 
a  running  stream  of  water.  Of  course 
they  will  need  some  grain  to  do  their 
very  best,  even  when  the  pasture  Is  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  it  is  surprising  how  much 
sustenance  they  will  get  from  grass,  and 
how  little  grain  will  suffice  to  keep  a 
hog  a  year  or  more  old  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  I  was  unable  to  allow  my  hogs  to 
gather  their  own  green  food,  but  where 
a  field  of  clover  or  rape  can  be  divided 
into  three  or  four  parts,  so  that  the  pigs 
can  go  from  one  to  another,  as  each  is 
eaten  off,  pig-feeding  would  be  reduced 
to  an  easy  affair,  and  though  there 
might  be  some  waste,  it  would  not  be 
great  enough  to  matter,  s.  a.  little. 


A  Pbofitable  Sow. — I  saw  the  query 
whether  a  well-bred  sow  will  earn  more 
money  than  a  cow.  I  don’t  know  about 
the  records  of  cows.  I  have  a  sow  that, 
I  think,  brings  me  in  more  money  than 
any  of  my  cows.  I  bought  her  with  her 
first  litter  of  nine  pigs,  in  the  Fall  of 
1898,  for  $18.  I  sold  her  pigs  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1899,  for  $47.  She  had  eight  pigs 
in  March,  1899.  They  brought  me  $48  in 
September.  She  had  10  pigs  the  same 
month  that  I  am  feeding  now.  I  have 
contracted  them  for  March  at  5%  cents. 
I  expect  them  to  dress  over  100  pounds. 
I  don’t  know  what  breed  the  sow  is. 
She  is  white,  and  a  great  milker.  I 
let  the  pigs  run  with  her  till  two  months 
old.  I  let  her  run  in  the  barnyard  Win¬ 
ters;  she  will  follow  me  like  a  pet  dog. 
I  make  quite  a  pet  of  her.  I  can  go 
into  her  pen  when  she  nas  pigs,  and 
handle  them  all.  She  runs  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  field  in  Summer,  and  she  is  not  fed 
grain  except  when  she  is  suckling  pigs. 
It  doesn’t  cost  me  much  to  fatten  my 
pigs  in  the  Summer.  I  feed  them  most¬ 
ly  green  food;  of  course,  it  costs  more 
in  Winter.  I  am  going  to  keep  an  ac¬ 
count  of  everything  I  feed  my  cows  an¬ 
other  Winter,  and  see  how  much  they 
cost  me.  I  keep  Durham  cattle;  milk¬ 
ing  three  this  Winter.  I  do  not  have 
silage  to  feed.  w.  l.  f. 

Kings  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

NEW  20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Jan.  1st  marked  the 
introduction  of  the  Im¬ 
proved  20th  Century 
“Baby”  or  “Dairy"  sizes  of 

De  Laval  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  and  these  newest 
“Alpha”  disc  machines 
are  simply  unapproach¬ 
able  by  anything  else  in 
the  shape  of  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  Overwhelming  as 
has  been  the  conceded  su¬ 
periority  of  the  De  Laval 
machines  heretofore  their 
standard  is  now  raised  still 
higher  and  they  are  more 
than  ever  placed  in  a  class 
by  themselves  as  regards  all 
possible  competition 
Send  for  new  catalogue. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  <t  Canal  8t».,  1  74  Cortlanot  Streit 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


SEPARATOR 


on  to  Days’ Trial.  Lightest, 
easiest  running  HAND  5eparator. 

NATIONAL  Separator 

FrM  book  tells  all  about  it. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


ftitorM,  Door  frames.  Doors, 
Hoops  and  Hoop  Logs. 

WILLIAMS  MFQ.  CO. 
KALAMAZOO.  MICH. 


Victor  Corn  and  Oat  Feed  should  be  fed 
at  all  stages  of  growth,  the  gains  are  con¬ 
stant,  the  results  positive,  the  profits  sure. 
Victor  Corn  and  Oat  Feed  is  made  from 
choice  grain  and  contains  no  dirt.  You 
buy  it  under  this  guarantee. 

“Feeding  for  Flesh,”  an  Invaluable  book 
on  Horse,  Cattle,  Hog  and  Sheep  Feeding.  Sent 
free.  Address  Science  Department 

THE  AMERICAN  CEREAL  CO., 

1339  Muuadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HYaII  Wick  to  know  how  to  raise  CALVES 
I  VII  VV  Oil  cheaply  and  successfully  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W.  BABWBLL,  Waukegan  Ill 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

P™.  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N,  Y, 


D I  QUO  °f  Plank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best, 
DHnnO  cheapest,  strongest,  most  desirable. 
Book  for  stamp.  John  L.  Shawver,  Bellefontaine,  O 


Galvanized  Feed 

Steel  Tanks.  Cooker. 


T  ank 
Heater. 


Shipped  Subject  to  Inspection. 

It  costs  you  one  cent  for  a  card  to  write  us  and  you  gut 
full  particulars.  Agents  wanted. 

FREELAND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  -  NILES.  MICH. 


v  Ea  II  r-. 

The  butter  maker.’  succeea  depends  upoa  clean  ikliiT 
getting  all  the  cream  out  of  the  milk,  in  the 
quickest,  cheapest  way.  Our  Improved  patent 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

doe  a  thin.  Beats  the  best  creamery  made  and  costa 
lesa  than  half  as  much,  capacity  considered.  Takes 
all  the  cream  out  of  milk  in  two  hour’s  time. 
For  1  to  40  cows.  Priees  $5.  to  $11.  Write  for  FREE 
Catalogue  and  testimonials.  AGENTS  WANTED 
Aquatic  Cream  Sep’torCo.  173  Factory  Sq.  Watertown, N.Y 


IF  YOU  COMPARE  THE  PRICES  AND  CAPACITIES  OF 
THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATORS 

With  those  of  other  makes  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  U.  S.,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  OIVINO  MORE  FOR  THE  MONEY,  SKIM  CLEANER, 
RUN  EASIER,  LAST  LONGER,  you  must  acknowledge  that 
the  U.  5.  are  the  BEST  and  MOST  PROFITABLE  SEPARA¬ 
TORS  TO  BUY.  _ _ 

1900  or  “New  Century”  Prices  and  Capacities, 
lfo.  9.  Low  Frame.  Capacity  150  to  175  lbs.,  $50.00 
Ho.  S.  “  “  “  225  to  250  “  $65.00 

lfo.  7.  High  “  “  275  to  300  “  $85.00 

Ho.  6.  “  “  “  350  to  400  “  $100.00 

Ho.  5.  “  “  “  450  to  500  “  $125.00 

Ho.  3fcj.  “  “  “  650  to  700  “  $165.00 

We  furnish  a  complete  line  ot  Dairy  and  Creamery 
j  Apparatus.  Catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


He  Who  Farms  Progressively 

Finds  much  profit  and  pleasure  in  the  companionship  of  progressive  journals. 
This  is  the  reason  why  thousands  of  the  readers  of  The  Rubal  New-Yobkeb 
are  also  readers  of  Hoabd’s  Daibyman.  “Birds  of  a  feather  will  flock 
together.”  But  there  are  a  good  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Rubal  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  merit  of  Hoabd’s  Daibyman.  They  have  not  given 
themselves  the  opportunity,  some  perhaps  because  they  felt  no  interest  in 
dairying,  and  others  just  because  they  simply  haven’t  happened  to. 

It  is  a  20-page  weekly  edited  by  a  corps  of  editors  that  are  men  of  ability 
a  a  Prac^,lca^  farmers.  Its  subscription  price  is  31  per  year,  which  can  be 
V, ivect  to  the  paper  at  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  or  those  who  wish  to  take 
the  Daibyman  in  connection  with  The  Rubal  New-Yobkeb,  can  have  both 
papers  for  one  year  for  $1.65.  -  .  _ 

Remember  this  Combination  when 
Subscribing;  for  THE  RURAL. 
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CONNECTICUT  DAIRYMENS’  ASSO- 
CIA  TION. 

Part  II. 

Dr.  Jos.  B.  Paige,  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  gave  an  illus¬ 
trated  stereopticon  lecture  on  Stable 
Ventilation.  He  said  that  the  old  style 
of  dairying  with  an  inch  crack  between 
every  board  supplied  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
but  this  has  been  superseded  by  close, 
tightly-built  barns  in  order  that  the  food 
of  the  animal  may  not  be  used  up  in 
keeping  her  warm.  We  spend  time  and 
energy  to  give  the  cow  proper  food  in 
proper  quantities,  but  too  olten  neglect 
the  air  she  breathes,  which  is  of  equal 
vital  importance.  Tight  barns  confining 
too  many  animals  for  a  given  space  may 
account  for  the  spread  of  tuberculosis 
and  contagious  disease  in  general.  He 
favors  the  one-story  stable,  as  it  allows 
of  better  ventilation.  Remove  the  ex¬ 
crement  as  often  and  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  stable,  and  avoid  having  the 
stable  so  fixed  that  air  must  pass  over 
manure  piles  before  entering  it.  He  ex¬ 
plained  the  fallacy  of  building  long 
shafts  with  a  number  of  right  angles  in 
them  to  allow  fresh  air  to  come  in  or 
stale  air  to  go  out.  Every  right  angle 
decreases  the  current  one-half,  so  that 
after  a  number  of  these  are  in  the  shaft 
it  is  practically  useless.  He  also  ex¬ 
plained  how,  by  having  windows  that 
hung  on  pivots  or  hinges,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  sliding  sash,  much  better  re¬ 
sults  in  simple  ventilation  can  be  se¬ 
cured.  Currents  can  be  deflected  so  that 
with  windows  on  a  level  with  the  cows 
the  air  must  pass  up,  over  and  down, 
instead  of  directly  upon  the  animals. 
Stables  built  north  and  south  are  better 
than  those  east  and  west,  as  we  get 
morning  and  afternoon  sun  in  the  for¬ 
mer  at  the  cooler  times  of  the  day,  and 
at  the  warmest  time  the  sun  is  shining 
upon  the  roof. 

Mr.  Dillon,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  spoke 
of  the  Cheese  Industry  or  Canada.  He 
was  present  at  the  raising  of  the  first 
cheese  factory  in  Canada  in  1864.  At 
that  time  Canada  imported  from  the 
United  States  annually  cheese  to  the 
value  of  $350,000.  She  now  exports 
over  $17,000,000  annually.  Her  cheeses 
are  uniform  throughout  the  Dominion, 
and  all  are  branded  Canadian.  Skim 
and  filled  cheese  are  prohibited.  The 
government  has  fostered  the  industry, 
and  Canada  cheese  is  booming.  Prof. 
Hills,  of  Vermont,  gave  a  very  meaty 
talk  on  Economical  Dairy  Poods.  At 
the  close  of  his  address  he  was  ques¬ 
tioned  for  fully  an  hour,  showing  the 
interest  in  the  lecture,  and  also  that 
Connecticut  dairymen  are  seeking  all 
possible  light  on  the  feed  question.  His 
explanation  of  the  functions  of  food  in¬ 
gredients  was  so  clear  that  it  is  given 
nearly  in  full: 

What  are  the  functions  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  food  in  the  building  up  of  the  animal 
frame  or  in  the  manufacture  of  milk?  It 
may  be  said  parenthetically  that  these 
functions  are  much  the  same  for  either 
purpose.  Milk  is  formed  either  by  the  break¬ 
ing-down  of  the  mammary  gland,  or  from 
the  blood,  or  by  both  processes.  It  is 
probably  true  that  rations  well  adapted  to 
the  making  of  flesh  are  also  good  for  milk¬ 
making. 

We  need  only  consider  the  functional 
activities  of  protein  and  of  carbohydrates. 

The  functions  of  protein  are  five-fold. 

(a.)  From  it  are  formed  flesh,  tendons, 
cartilage,  etc.,  and  the  nitrogenous  con¬ 
stituents  of  milk  (casein,  albumen,  etc.) 

(b.)  It  forms  body  fat  and  perhaps  at 
times  milk  fat. 

(c.)  It  furnishes  material  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  heat  to  maintain  bodily  warmth. 

(d.)  It  furnishes  material  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  muscular  energy. 

(e.)  It  is  held  by  some  to  be  a  stimulant 
to  milk  production. 

(a.)  The  primary  function  of  protein  is  to 
be  found  in  the  formation  of  flesh.  With¬ 
out  it  no  muscular  tissue  can  be  developed. 
Animals  fed  on  materials  devoid  of  protein 
have  starved  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Flesh 
can  no  more  be  made  in  the  absence  of  pro¬ 
tein  than  can  silk  purses  be  made  from 
sows’  ears. 

(b.)  (c.)  (d.)  These  three  functions,  the 
formation  of  body  fat,  the  furnishing  of 
heat  and  of  muscular  energy  may  very 


properly  be  termed  the  secondary  functions 
of  protein,  inasmuch  as  these  offices  can 
be  performed  more  successfully  and  more 
cheaply  by  the  carbohydrates 
(e.)  It  has  long  been  known  that,  within 
certain  limits,  the  more  highly  nitrogenous 
the  ration,  the  greater  its  value  as  a  milk 
maker.  Protein,  in  other  words,  seems  to 
act  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  milk 
stimulant. 

The  functions  of  the  carbohydrates  are 
four  in  number: 

(a.)  It  forms  body  fat. 

(b.)  It  furnishes  material  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  heat  to  maintain  bcdily  warmth. 

(c.)  It  furnishes  material  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  muscular  energy. 

(d.)  It  is  not  improbably  a  main  supply 
of  material  from  which  milk  fat  is  made. 

There  is  no  one  function  of  the  carbohy¬ 
drates  which,  like  the  flesh-forming  func¬ 
tion  of  the  protein,  can  be  considered  more 
important  than  the  others.  The  first  three 
functions  are  all  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  animal  economy. 

(a.)  It  has  been  very  thoroughly  proven 
that  the  fat  of  the  body  is  mainly  derived 
from  the  carbohydrates  of  the  food,  and 
but  seldom  from  the  protein  unless  the 
former  be  in  small  quantity,  a  condition 
seldom  occurring  in  ordinary  practice.  This 
statement  is  probably  correct  not  only  of 
the  true  fats  of  the  food  but  also  of  the 
nitrogen-free  extract  matter  (starch,  sugar, 
etc.)  Indeed,  animals  have  been  fatted  on 
rations  containing  far  less  actual  fat  than 
was  formed  in  the  body.  While  fat  may 
be  formed  from  protein,  this  ingredient  is 
at  least  no  better  fitted  for  this  purpose 
than  are  the  carbohydrates  and,  since  it 
costs  several  times  as  much  as  does  the 
latter  to  grow  or  to  buy,  its  use  for  this 
purpose  is  obviously  not  economical. 

(b.)  Carbohydrates  serve  as  the  main 
supply  of  fuel  wherewith  to  maintain 
bodily  heat.'  A.  certain  temperature  is 
necessary  for  the  functional  activities  of 
the  animal  body.  If  for  any  cause  it  falls 
below  a  certain  point  or  through  fever  it 
increases  beyond  a  certain  point,  death 
generally  ensues.  This  heat  is  kept  up  by 
the  destruction  or  burning  of  certain  food 
ingredients  in  the  body.  If  sugar  or  starch 
were  burned  in  a  stove,  they  would  evolve 
more  or  less  heat,  and  would  form,  among 
other  things,  carbonic  acid  gas.  If,  instead 
of  being  burned,  the  starch  and  sugar  were 
eaten,  they  would  be  consumed  by  the  vital 
processes  of  the  animal,  the  same  amount, 
of  heat  would  be  formed,  and  the  same 
chemical  compounds  result  as  in  the  burn¬ 
ing.  Combustion  would  be  slower,  but  the 
results  would  be  the  same. 

(c.)  Whenever  there  is  any  decided  exer¬ 
tion  of  muscular  force  it  is  accompanied  by 
greatly  increased  expenditure  of  the  car¬ 
bohydrates.  The  nitrogenous  materials 
suffer  but  little  loss.  Of  course  they  are 
necessary,  yet  the  carbohydrates  appear  to 
be  the  material  most  vitally  concerned. 
Fat  more  than  any  other  constituent  of  the 
body  appears  to  be  available  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  some  investigators  have  claimed 
that  the  fat  of  milk  was  derived  from  the 
protein  of  the  food;  others  that  the  food 
fat  alone  was  concerned,  vrhile  still  others 
maintain  that  the  carbohydrates  in  general 
furnish  the  raw  material  foi  the  butter  fat. 

In  an  address  before  the  Vermont  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  Dr.  Jordan  made  an 
epigrammatical  statement  which  is  worthy 
of  emphasis  and  reiteration.  He  said  that 
‘he  proper  function  of  the  farm  in  dairy 
feeding  was  that  of  a  carbohydrate  fac¬ 
tory  and  the  proper  function  of  the  market 
was  that  of  a  protein  supply.  What  did 
he  mean  by  this  statement?  He  meant 
three  things. 

(a.)  That  carbohydrates  were  growm  upon 
the  farm  with  relative  ease  but  that  it  was 


difficult  to  grow  enough  protein  upon  the 
farm  to  feed  a  large  number  of  animals  and 
to  balance  the  ration. 

(b.)  That  as  the  by-products  of  several 
industries  are  notably  rich  in  protein  and 
are  sold  at  reasonable  prices  it  is  often 
cheaper  to  buy  this  material  than  to  raise 
it. 

(c.)  That  it  was  usually  in  the  line  of 
economy  to  endeavor  to  grow  carbohy¬ 
drates  in  as  large  amounts  as  possible,  and 
to  buy  protein  in  order  to  supplement  this 
growth,  thus  properly  balancing  the  ration, 
provided  the  class  of  cows  to  which  the 
ration  was  fed  was  of  the  proper  grade. 

He  classified  feeding  stuffs  under  four 
heads. 

Economical  roughages:  Early  cut  hay; 
silage  from  matured  corn;  oats  and  peas; 
clover.  Uneconomical  roughages:  Late  cut 
hay;  silage  from  immature  corn;  roots; 
new'  and  untried  crops.  Economical  con¬ 
centrates:  Cotton-seed  meal;  linseed  meals; 
certain  gluten  meals  and  feeds;  dried  brew¬ 
er’s  grains,  malt  sprouts,  etc.;  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  etc.;  corn  meal  (sometimes).  Un¬ 
economical  concentrates:  Cornmeal  (usu¬ 
ally);  oats;  oat  feeds;  mixed  feeds  or  pro- 
venders;  condimental  foods,  etc. 

He  favors  putting  mature  corn  in  the 
silo,  and  says  that  putting  immature 
corn  in  the  silo  is  only  an  expensive  way 
of  watering  cows.  He  does  not  believe 
in  buying  a  pound  of  corn,  but  in  grow¬ 
ing  all  possible,  and  having  a  silo  the 
year  around.  He  favors  buying  only  the 
concentrated  feeds,  like  cotton-seed 
meal,  linseed  meal,  gluten,  wheat  bran, 
as  the  cheapest  sources  of  protein,  and 
also  as  a  great  saving  by  putting  so 
much  more  value  in  the  manure.  A 
two-days’  session,  with  one  evening 
meeting  was  tried  i-is  year,  instead  of 
three  days,  as  before.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
success,  as  all  the  sessions  were  widely 
attended.  The  prizes  were  paid  during 
the  meeting,  and  the  fortunate  ones 
called  up  in  schoolboy  fashion  to  receive 
them.  This  seemed  to  be  a  pleasing  in¬ 
novation.  n.  g.  m. 

RAPE  IN  IOWA  CORNFIELDS. 

I  have  sown  100  pounds  of  rape  seed 
for  the  last  three  years  in  cornfields, 
after  the  last  plowing,  as  late  as  July 
17,  and  have  had  fine  crops.  I  turn 
lambs  into  the  cornfield  as  soon  as  corn 
begins  to  dent,  and  my  lambs  soon  fat¬ 
ten  well.  I  have  sown  rape  early  in  the 
Spring,  as  soon  as  danger  of  freezing  is 
over;  the  plants  are  like  cabbage  plants. 
Turn  in  sheep  and  lambs  as  soon  as  rape 
is  one  foot  high,  let  them  feed  off  the 
leaves  and  then  let  the  rape  rest,  until 
it  leafs  again,  and  turn  the  sheep  back. 
Do  not  keep  the  animals  on  too  long; 
if  so,  they  will  eat  the  stump,  and  stop 
the  growth.  Otherwise,  it  will  grow  till 
severe  frost  kills  it.  In  our  climate  I 
feed  till  Christmas,  but  hard  freezing 
will  kill  it.  It  will  not  live  over  Winter 
in  the  cold  climate  of  Iowa. 

Rape  does  best  on  low  damp  land.  I 
have  had  it  grow  four  feet  high,  and  I 
would  not  farm  without  sowing  100 
pounds  of  rape  seed.  I  send  a  man 
through  the  cornfield  with  a  hand-seed¬ 
er,  and  sow  broadcast,  2V£  to  three 


pounds  per  acre.  I  am  keeping  1,400 
sheep,  and  there  is  nothing  better  for 
them,  but  care  is  needed  in  turning  in  at 
first,  as,  like  cabbage,  it  will  cause 
scours.  One  hour  a  day  is  long  enough 
for  feeding  at  first.  geo.  b.  goocher. 

Howard  Co.,  Iowa. 

GOOD  MILK;  HOW  IT  VARIES. 

1.  What  per  cent,  by  the  Babcock  test, 
is  a  poor,  and  what  a  good  result  for  milk? 
2.  Will  each  cow  hold  the  same  test,  no 
matter  how  she  is  kept,  or  when  the  test 
is  made?  o.  n.  c. 

Granby,  Conn. 

1.  The  breed  of  the  cow  governs  largely 
our  estimation  of  whether  a  test  of  milk 
is  poor  or  good.  What  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  test  for  a  Holstein,  that 
is,  3.5  to  four  per  cent,  would  be  count¬ 
ed  as  poor  for  a  Jersey.  In  general,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  any  milk  falling  below 
three  per  cent  of  fat  is  poor  milk.  For 
ordinary,  everyday  consumption,  four 
per  cent  is  good,  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  such  milk  is 
sufficiently  rich  in  fat  for  household  use. 
For  buttermaking  a  five-per-cent  milk 
is  better,  because  one-fourth  more  but¬ 
ter  can  be  made  from  the  same  amount. 

2.  The  milk  of  any  cow  will  vary  more 

or  less  in  per  cent  of  fat  from  day  to 
day,  or  from  one  milking  to  the  next. 
Usually  there  is  more  variation  between 
morning  and  evening  milkings  than  be¬ 
tween  the  average  daily  tests  for  one 
week,  when  compared  with  the  average 
daily  tests  for  the  succeeding  week.  For 
example,  if  the  milk  of  a  cow  average 
four  per  cent  of  fat  for  a  week,  it  will 
usually  be  found  that  the  average  for 
the  next  week  is  slightly,  if  any,  differ¬ 
ent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  cow’s 
milk  may  contain  three  per  cent  of  fat 
in  a  morning  milking,  and  the  next 
night  test  five  per  cent.  No  one  has  yet 
found  out  why  this  great  variation  oc¬ 
curs.  Where  a  cow  is  well  cared  for, 
and  is  kept  under  uniformly  comfort¬ 
able  conditions,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
so  great  variations,  and  she  will  give 
more  milk  than  when  she  is  poorly  fed 
and  poorly  housed.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  she  will  give  milk  richer  in  fat  un¬ 
der  the  former  conditions  than  under 
the  latter,  but  whether  this  claim  be 
true,  I  am  unable  to  say.  A  discussion 
of  both  these  questions  is  found  in  Bul¬ 
letins  152  and  173  of  the  Cornell  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  l.  a. 

Oat  hulls  only  contain  3.4  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein.  Grinding  corn  with  oat  hulls  doesn’t 
help  the  oat  hulls.  Look  out  for  mixed 
and  chop  feeds.  There  isn’t  a  whole  oat  in 
these  mixtures. 

Why  pay  $150  to  $200  per  ton  for  a  patent 
food?  You  can  make  one  yourself  just  as 
efficacious.  They  are  mostly  made  up  of 
grain,  salt,  sulphur,  charcoal  and  a  little 
fenugreek.  Your  cows  don’t  need  patent 
foods. 

W.  J.  Buss,  Golden,  Ill.,  advertises  his 
“Lightning  Seed  Sower” — 60  acres  a 
day.  See  card. — Adv 


25  Combination 
and  Double  Wheel  Hoe* 


Plant  and  Cultivate  tiSS 

This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  famous  “Planet  Jr.”  line,  and  like  all  its  predecessors  it  is  the  best 
thing  of  the  kind  for  the  purpose.  It  is  intended  for  those  gardeners  who  have  a  large  enough  acreage  in 
for  a  Double  Wheel  Hoe  to  be  used  to  great  advantage,  and  yet  prefer  not  to  buy  aWheel 
It  is  large  enough  for  field  use  as  it  holds  2^  quarts  (or  about  5  lbs.  onion  seed)  and 
has  ll^in.  wheels — just  the  right  size.  Asa  drill  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  “Planet 
Jr.”  No.  4  Drill.  Sows  in  drills  or  hills  4,  G,  8,  12  or  24  inches  apart.  Has  .auto¬ 
matic  device  for  throwing  out  of  gear,  new  combined  cut-oil',  seed  index  with 
thumb-screw  attachment,  &c.  Thoroughly  substantial  and  marvelously  accurate 
sowing  all  kinds  of  garden  seeds  in  either  hills  or  drills.  As  a  Wheel  Hoe 
it  is  identical  with  the  “Planet  Jr.”  No.  12  Double  Wheel  Hoe  which 
is  the  very  best  machine  on  the  market.  Can  be  changed  from  Drill 
to  Wheel  Hoe  in  a  moment.  We  heartily  recommend  this  combi¬ 
nation  and  guarantee  it  to  be  satisfactory. 

We  have  just  issued  350,000  copies  of  our  new  1900  “Planet  Jr.”  cata¬ 
logue  which  in  addition  to  being  a  work  of  art  is  a  most  valuable  guide 
and  reference  book  for  farmers,  gardeners,  planters,  orchardist,  etc. 
Tells  all  about  our  full  line  of  Seed  L>i  ills,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes, 
Cultivators,  Harrows,  Two-Horse  Cultivators,  Sugar  Beet  Seeders, 
Four  Row  Sugar  Beet  Cultivators,  &c.  Illustrations  show  how  they 
are  used  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries.  We  mail  a  copy  of  the 
catalogue  free  on  request.  Better  write  for  it  at  once.  Has  10 
full  pages  of  beautiful  pictures. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Box  lio  7 -V  PHILADELPHIA ,  PA. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Cows  Do  Not  Come  to  Their  Milk. 

I  am  feeding  eight  quarts  of  bran  and 
corn  meal  and  middlings  to  each  cow,  and 
am  not  getting  sufficient  milk.  When  my 
cows  first  drop  their  calves  they  do  not 
come  to  their  milk  as  they  should.  I  am 
feeding  cut  stalks  and  straw  twice  a  day 
and  hay  at  midday,  with  middlings  on  the 
straw,  which  is  cut  fine.  What  can  I  do 
for  them,  and  how  should  I  change  the 
food?  J*  D.  L. 

Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  failure  of  your  cows  to  come  to 
their  milk  after  calving  may  be  due  to 
feeding  too  mucfh  straw,  to  stalks  or  hay 
of  inferior  quality,  or  to  neglect  in  the 
care  and  management  of  the  cows. 
Straw  should  not  be  fed  in  any  quantity 
to  cows  in  milk.  The  hay  and  corn  fod¬ 
der  should  be  of  good  quality  if  a  good 
flow  of  milk  is  expected.  The  eight 
quarts  of  mixed  feed  is  only  a  moderate 
ration,  so  that  the  trouble  cannot  be  due 
to  the  corn.  Allowing  the  cows  to  run 
out  of  doors  much  of  the  time  during  the 
Winter;  irregularity  or  neglect  in  water¬ 
ing  and  feeding;  rough  or  boisterous 
treatment  of  the  cows,  or  any  failure  to 
make  them  comfortable  and  contented, 
will  greatly  reduce  the  milk  flow. 

Impaction  in  a  Cow. 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  four  years  old  which 
was  taken  sick  four  weeks  ago  with  im¬ 
paction  of  the  rumen,  caused  by  eating  too 
much  coarse  hay.  In  10  days  she  com¬ 
menced  to  improve,  then  had  a  relapse, 
caused,  I  think,  by  giving  a  little  steamed 
hay.  Now  she  has  come  to  her  appetite 
again,  and  appears  to  be  much  better. 
What  would  be  the  proper  treatment  when 
first  taken,  and  what  would  be  proper  food 
and  drink  when  recovering?  p.  t.  n. 

Meredith,  N.  H. 

The  cow  should  have  received  a  pound 
each  of  Epsom  and  common  salt,  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  ginger  and  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  molasses,  dissolved  in  two 
quarts  of  warm  water,  and  administered 
as  a  drench.  If  there  was  no  effect  in  24 
hours,  60  drops  of  croton  oil  should  be 
given,  shaken  up  in  one  quart  of  raw 
linseed  oil.  Teaspoonful  doses  of  pow¬ 
dered  nux  vomica  every  six  hours,  with 
stimulants  if  the  animal  was  weak, 
could  be  given  to  advantage.  Rectal  in¬ 
jections  of  warm  soapsuds  every  two  or 
three  hours  are  also  very  desirable  in 
obstinate  constipation.  During  recovery 
the  cow  should  have  a  light,  laxative 
diet,  and  drinking  water  with  the  chill 
off.  Bran  mashes  with  boned  flax  seed 
or  oil  meal  will  be  especially  desirable. 
Also  beets,  carrots,  or  other  roots  in 
moderate  quantity.  Good  hay,  corn- 
fodder  or  silage,  should  be  fed  sparingly 
until  the  bowels  have  recovered  and 
have  resumed  their  normal  functions. 

Chronic  Indigestion  from  Windsucking  in  a 
Horse. 

In  regard  to  my  horse  subject  to  reten 
tion  of  urine,  at  times  it  becomes  scant, 
and  almost  black  in  color,  and  of  an  oily 
or  ropy  consistency.  There  is  also  at  such 
times  considerable  internal  commotion, 
sounding  like  water  running  through  a  lot 
of  pipes.  The  horse  is  somewhat  hide¬ 
bound,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
him  sweat  with  work.  He  is  a  confirmed 
wind-sucker.  h.  p. 

Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 

The  additional  facts  you  give  put  a 
very  different  light  on  the  case.  There 
is  evidently  no  real  retention  of  urine, 
as  you  supposed,  but  a  bad  case  of 
chronic  indigestion  from  wind-sucking. 
The  scanty,  high-colored  urine  is  one  of 
the  results,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  debility.  Unless  the  serious  vice  of 
wind-sucking  can  be  corrected,  treat¬ 
ment  will  oe  of  little  or  no  benefit.  If 
the  horse  is  also  a  cribber,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  the  case,  the  habit  may  possibly 
be  prevented  by  confining  him  in  a  box 
stall,  or  a  single  stall,  but  so  boarded 
up  on  both  sides  and  in  front,  that  there 
is  nothing  upon  which  the  horse  can 
crib.  Then  feed  from  the  floor,  or  a 
rack  or  box  not  higher  than  the  horse’s 
knees.  But  if  the  horse  sucks  wind 
without  cribbing,  it  can  be  prevented 
only  by  a  strap  buckled  around  the 
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throat  close  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
The  following  powders  may  improve  the 
horse’s  condition,  but  the  wind-sucking 
should  first  be  corrected,  if  possible; 
powdered  gentian,  nitrate  of  potash  and 
ginger,  of  each  eight  ounces;  powdered 
nux  vomica  and  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  of 
each  four  ounces;  mix.  Give  a  large 
tablespoonful  in  the  feed  twice  daily. 
Rub  the  loins  with  ammonia  liniment 
sufficient  to  blister  moderately,  and  re¬ 
peat  two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of 
about  four  weeks. 


THE  FAT  HEN  AND  HER  LAYING. 

Will  a  hen  fed  on  a  balanced  ration  ever 
get  so  fat  that  she  can’t  lay?  If  a  hen  fed 
on  corn  gets  too  fat,  would  a  change  to  a 
balanced  ration  make  her  lay,  or  would  she 
have  to  get  poorer  first? 

The  belief  that  hens  stop  laying  be¬ 
cause  they  get  too  fat  is  one  that  is 
widely  prevalent,  and  there  must  be 
some  foundation  for  it,  or  it  would  not 
get  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  public  mind. 
I  have  had  quite  an  extensive  experience 
in  feeding  hens,  and  must  candidly  say 
that  I  have  never  yet  known  a  case  from 
actual  experience  Where  I  thought  that 
a  hen  stopped  laying  because  she  got  too 
fat.  More  than  that,  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  hen  fed  on  a  balanced  ration  can 
be  made  too  fat  to  lay.  Some  of  the 
reasons  for  my  belief  are  given,  in  or¬ 
der  to  put  the  matter  in  a  stronger  light. 
I  noticed  years  ago  that  when  a  flock 
of  hens  had  the  run  of  a  wheat  stubble 
after  harvest,  where  wheat  and  insects 
were  abundant,  they  always  got  ex¬ 
tremely  fat,  but  laid  right  along.  I  have 
fed  over  1,000  hens  from  March  1  to 
October  1,  keeping  a  balanced  ration 
constantly  before  them,  in  the  form  of  a 
wet  mash,  and  they  kept  right  on  lay¬ 
ing  satisfactorily  all  that  time.  I  have 
raised  pullets  hatched  in  March  by  keep¬ 
ing  food  constantly  before  them,  and 
they  got  very  fat,  but  commenced  to  lay 
in  July  and  August. 

I  have  shut  up  a  hen  in  a  berry  crate, 
and  kept  food  outside  of  the  crate  (in¬ 
cluding  whole  corn)  so  that  she  could 
put  her  head  out  through  the  slats  and 
eat  whenever  she  felt  like  it,  and  she 
kept  right  on  laying  as  regularly  as  a 
clock,  although  she  was  very  fat  all  the 
time,  and  got  practically  no  exercise. 
She  laid  136  eggs  in  one  continuous  lit¬ 
ter  before  she  stopped.  She  was  nearly 
naked  from  moulting  within  a  week  af¬ 
ter  she  stopped  laying.  I  have  kept  corn 
and  the  Yankee  poultry  food  constantly 
before  a  flock  of  about  40  hens  for  17 
months,  and  some  of  them  laid  every 
day  during  all  that  time.  Perhaps  they 
would  have  grown  too  fat  to  lay  if  I  had 
kept  it  up  long  enough,  but  they  did  not 
in  17  months.  Of  course  they  did  not  lay 
many  eggs  during  part  of  that  time,  but 
they  held  their  own  with  my  other 
flocks.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  keep  a 
record  of  their  eggs. 

I  have  a  hen  now.  which  I  call  Lady 
Wonders,  thalt  laid  230  eggs  between 
October  15,  1898,  and  October  14,  1899, 
and  she  had  food  constantly  before  her 
for  at  least  eight  months  out  of  the 
year.  She  moulted  in  September,  and 
began  to  lay  again  on  October  14,  mak¬ 
ing  a  record  of  230  eggs  and  a  new  coat 
within  the  year.  She  has  been  kept  in  a 
small  room  by  herself,  and  has  had 
practically  no  outdoor  exercise.  These 
are  some  of  the  facts  on  which  I  base 
my  belief  that  a  hen  fed  on  a  balanced 
ration  cannot  be  made  too  fat  to  lay. 


In  spite  of  all  this,  there  are  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  when  the  average 
hen  will  not  lay,  whether  I  give  her  lit¬ 
tle  or  much  of  a  balanced  ration,  or  of 
any  other  kind  of  a  ration,  all  of  which 
goes  to  prove  that  there  is  much  to  be 
learned  yet  about  hens.  o.  w.  mapes. 


THE  PULLETS  MAIDEN  EGG. 

I  have  four  poultry  papers  to  read, 
but  I  manage  to  keep  my  eye  on  the 
Hope  Farm  hen  man.  and  I  have  been 
wondering  whether  he  would  go  into  his 
boots  gracefully  when  the  poultry  men 
of  New  Jersey  put  in  their  200-eggs-a- 
year  hens  in  the  contest  he  suggested 
last  year.  Strange  they  wait  so  long. 
But  now  I  have  got  a  twist  in  another 
direction.  M.  K.  Boyer — we  all  know 
Uncle  Mike,  of  Southern  New  Jersey, 
who  is  trying  to  find  out  whether  one 
can  make  a  living  on  a  two-acre  poultry 
farm — 'has  stocked  his  farm  with  high- 
priced  fowls  from  some  of  the  famous 
laying  strains  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
latest  issue  of  A  Few  Hens  he  has  given 
the  laying  records  of  his  May-hatched 
pullets.  The  dates  when  he  received 
the  first  egg  from  some  of  the  different 
breeds  are  given  as  follows:  Rose  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Red,  December  4;  Silver 
Wyandotte,  December  8;  Light  Brahma, 
December  16;  White  Plymouth  Rock. 
December  20. 

Now,  I  have  some  very  ordinary  pul¬ 
lets,  none  of  them  hatched  before  May 
10,  and  from  then  along  into  July.  I 
have  just  been  looking  up  their  records, 
and  find  them  as  follows:  Single  Comb 
Brown  Leghorn,  first  egg,  November  1; 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  November  13, 
Light  Brahma-Buff  Cochin  cross,  Decem¬ 
ber  14.  Those  pullets  were  not  forced 
for  egg  production.  They  were  given 
free  range  until  November  1,  and,  al¬ 
though  well-bred  and  pure  enough  for 
practical  purposes,  they  are  just  such 
stock  as  almost  any  farmer  could  ob¬ 
tain  without  any  special  effort  or  large 
expense,  and  as  they  have  gained 
steadily  from  the  first  I  am  looking  for  a 
good  record  by  the  end  of  the  season. 
Do  these  records  'indicate  that  the 
famous  high-priced  birds  are  the 
“onliest”  ones  for  profit?  I  am  keeping 
careful  records  so  to  know  more  about 
it  by  the  end  of  the  year.  s.  s.  c. 


No.  3  “PRIZE”  FEED  MILL 

OVER  30,000  IN  USE. 

All  Iron  and  Steel.  Automatic 
Shake  Feed.  Perfect  Ad- 
justable  Feed  Slide. 


Grinds  as  fine  or  coarse  as 
desired.  Will  run  by  any  I 
power, one  to  five  horse,  sweop, 
tread,  steam  or  wind.  Will 
not  choke  down  the  smallest: 

power.  Sold  ata  low  price  to  -  _ _ _  _ _ 

advertise  the  fact  that  we  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  world  of  labor  saving  farm  machinery. 
Send  for  special  offer  on  this  mill  and  large  lllus- 
iI?,t.ed<IataIoKue  of  “Hero”  and  “American”  Grin  din* 
Mills,  28  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters,  Peck's 
Corn  Threshers,  Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Powers, 
Goodhue  Galvanized  Steel  and  Wood  WlndMIUsfor 
power  and  pumping,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shelters,  etc.  * 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,27  Fargo  St.,  BA1AVIA,  ILLS- 


hl'l'.'HiH; 


(Bold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Ever 

Have  conica; 
from  all  others. 

LICHTEST  RUNNING. 

Have  them  in  T  sizes— 2  to  26  horse 
power.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 
(Al.o  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P.  N.  BOWSHER  CO.,  Sooth  Bend,  Ind. 


CATTLE  HOGS 


and  all  kinds  of  live  stock  will  produce 
better  results  If  fed  ground  feed.  The 
small  pig  and  the  dairy  cow  need  It  es¬ 
pecially.  Th 
feed  Is 
with  the 


fhe  best  way  to  prepare  ground 


Kelly  Duplex 

Grinding  Mill.  It  just  grinds  any¬ 
thing— ear  corn,  cob,  husk  and  all, 
cotton  Beed  and  all  small  grains, 
single  or  mixed.  Makes  coarse, 
medium  or  fine  feed  Takes  little 
power,  grinds  fast.  Strong,  well  made  of  good  material 
and  last  indefinitely.  Send  for  our  free  catalogue  No.  37 

The  0.  S.  Kelly  Mfg.  Co.,  Iowa  City,  la. 


HARRISON'S  CCCn  Mil  1C 
BURR-STONE  rttU  lYIILLO 

Wo  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  the  market 
at  such  a  low  figure  that  it  will  pay  you  to 
write  us.  Our  mills  hare  been  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  60  years.  They  are  the  best 
constructed,  least  compli- 
faatest  grinding 
yet  produced.  Mills 
sent  on  approval.  Price* 
cover  freight.  Send  for  Illua- 
trated  catalogue.  Address, 
LEONARD  D.  HARRISON, 
St.,  New  Haven, Conn* 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

We  have  so  much  faith  m  our  mills,  sup- 
erlence,  that  we  will 
ship  any  mill  we  make  any  where  on  trial, 
subject  to  return  if  not  satisfactory. 

GRINDING 
MILLS 

do  everything  that  any  mill  will  do  and 
do  it  better  Don’t  buy  at  least  until  you 

_  send  for  our  31st  annual  catalog  G-7  free. 

A.  W.  5Tit A D H  A  CO.,  8787  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Canal  &  Randolph  Sts.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Also  Western  agents  for  Smalley  Powers,  Shelters,  Cutters,  Ac. 


{demented  by  pastexperi 
ill  we  make  i 
eturn 

QUAKER  CITY 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  ia  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under- 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

-c?r\l  I  K!  n  T I  |  r  1  economical  way 
nUUriU  I  I  LELJ  to  drain  is  ex¬ 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Hardwick,  Vt. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  made  our  challenge  fair¬ 
ly,  but  not  a  hen  man  even  whispered 
ia  reply.  Our  bens  are  not  now  in  train¬ 
ing.  _ 

Bees  and  Mice. — A.  R.  Phillips,  on  page 
35,  asserts  that  the  honey-bees  ate,  punc¬ 
tured,  perforated  or  in  some  manner  un- 


A  Treatise  on  Ancient  Plowing 

with  the  wooden  plow  by  a  mao  T6  years  old;  also 
showing  that  by  the  dead  flat  soil'd  system  of  once 
plowing  for  a  crop  with  the  metal  plows  cause  poor 
crops  and  abandoned  farms.  We  have  found  out 
that  by  a  different  system  of  plowing  on  our  farm 
we  can  raise  four  acres  of  as  good  corn  as  cheaply 
as  we  formerly  raised  on  one  acre.  Try  an  acre 
from  the  book  of  new  ideas,  and  hereafter  don’t  let 
prejudice  rob  any  farmer  of  three  extra  acres  of 
good  corn  without  any  extra  cost,  only  fertilize'-. 
Price,  60c.;  three  for  $1.  f  Postage  stamps  or  regis¬ 
tered  letter.)  U.  E.  PLUMB,  Stevenson,  Conn. 


known  to  deponent,  made  holes  in  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  oilcloth  and  bagging.  Circumstantial 
evidence  altogether!  How  does  he  know 
that  the  mice  didn’t  do  it?  Maybe  the  bees 
hired  the  mice  to  do  the  job. 

How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour; 

He  cheweth  sacks  lor  A.  R.  P., 

And  makes  grape-growers  sour. 

Newport,  N.  Y.  g.  s.  g. 


with  our  new  patent 

'Kerosene  Sprayers 

is  simple  indeed.  Kerosene  emulsion 
made  while  pumping.  12  varieties 
I  sprayers,  Bordeaux  and  Vermorel 
Nozzles,  the  “World's  Best." 

THEDEMINGC0.,  SALEM,  0. 

Western  Agents,  Heilion«fe  Hubbell. 
Chicago.  Catalogue  and  formulas  free. 


EVERY  DAY 

IN  THE  YEAR ■ 


MOST  MEN 


will  pay  $125  for  a  twine 
binder  or  a  corn  binder, 
machines  that  can  only 
be  used  a  few  days  in  the  entire 
year,  and  think  nothing  of  it. 

THE  KEMP 
Manure 
Spreader 

costs  much  less  than  that,  and 
can  be  used  successfully  every 

day  In  the  year.  It  will  earn 
on  the  money  every  day  it  is  used.  Spreads  all  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse  manure, 
wood  ashes,  time,  aalt,  etc.  Spreads  broadcast  or  drills  in  the  row.  Splendid  new  catalogue 

S'REE.  Tells  all  about  it.  KEMP  A  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  38  Syracuse,  M.  Y. 


HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 

crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  aerates  and  levels  all  soils,  for 

under  all  conditions.  Made  entirely  of  cast 
wrought  iron ,  they  are  indestructible.  They  are 
the  cheapest  and  best  riding-  harrows  and  pulverizers  on 
earth.  Various  sizes,  for  various  uses,  3  to  13  y2  feet.  We 
mail  catalogue  and  booklet,. "An  Ideal  Harrow,”  free. 

ON  TRIAL  T0  BE  BURNED  AT  MY  EIPENSE  IF  NOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY.  I  deliver  free  on  board  at 
_  1  —  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  <5tc. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  N.  J.  or  Chicago,  III. 
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$1,000  for  Honest  Butter. 

The  two  anti-oleo  laws  now  before  Congress  are, 
in  our  opinion,  just  and  fair.  If  some  one  can  sug¬ 
gest  more  effective  plans  for  stopping  the  fraudulent 
sale  of  oleo  we  wish  to  know  what  they  are.  The 
oleo  makers  have  formed  a  tru  t,  or  combination,  and 
will  openly  fight  the  laws  in  the  33  States  which 
have  attempted  to  legislate  against  their  stuff.  They 
will  mix  their  oleo  with  “process”  butter,  or  they  will 
attempt  to  dispose  of  it  in  the  “original  package,”  or 
they  will  attempt  any  of  a  dozen  dishonest  schemes 
which  they  have  in  mind.  They  have  unlimited 
money  with  which  to  fight  in  the  courts,  and  we  may 
as  well  realize  that  they  will  succeed  unless  the  hon¬ 
est  butter  men  rally  against  tnem.  Money  is  needed. 
It  will  be  spent  honestly  and  properly  in  paying  the 
expenses  of  capable  men  at  Washington,  who  will 
guard  the  interests  of  dairymen. 

Money  is  needed'. 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  honest  dairying 
must  put  that  money  up.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  give  the 
proceeds  of  1,000  new  yearly  subscriptions  for  this 
purpose,  providing  only  that  dairymen  and  creamery- 
men  send  such  subscriptions  and  the  money  for  them. 
Every  dollar  of  this  fund  will  be  fully  accounted  for, 
and  every  cent  of  it  will  be  spent  legitimately.  We 
will  gladly  send  full  particulars  to  all  who  desire 
them.  It  will  be  the  fault  of  the  dairymen  of  New 
York  State  if  we  do  not  raise  $1,000  in  this  way  before 
March  1.  This  plan  is  fully  indorsed  by  the  State 
and  Association  dairy  authorities.  Now  then,  dairy¬ 
men,  in  the  language  of  the  street,  “it  is  up  to  you!” 

• 

We  print  the  new  fruit  package  law  on  page  99.  It 
is  said  that  earnest  efforts  will  be  made  to  enforce 
this  law,  and  we  feel  sure  that  all  honest  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  will  try  to  make  it  effective.  The  danger  is  that 
“short”  packages  will  be  made  up  in  other  States 
to  be  sent  here  and  sold  in  the  “original  packages.” 
The  law  is  a  good  one  and  ought  to  be  extended  to 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

• 

The  customs  appraisers  at  New  York  have  decided 
that  Rosa  rugosa  must  be  considered  legally  as  a 
Brier  rose.  Under  this  ruling,  which  includes  it  un¬ 
der  nursery  stock,  it  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  instead  of  2%  cents  each  plant,  the 
duty  upon  rose  plants  budded,  grafted,  or  grown 
upon  their  own  roots.  Manetti,  Multiflora  and  Brier 
roses  are  all  assessed  under  the  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty.  These  fine  distinctions  often  cause  annoyance 
to  florists  and  nurserymen. 

A 

The  New  York  legislative  committee,  headed  by 
Hon.  D.  P.  Witter,  has  made  its  report  on  tubercu¬ 
losis.  It  recommends  a  change  and  would  place  the 
inspection  of  cattle  for  tuberculosis  and  of  horses  for 
glanders  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  It 
suggests  that  the  Commissioner  appoint  a  farmer 
who  understands  cattle  as  appraiser,  who  shall  fix 
a  value  for  condemned  cattle.  The  State,  according 
to  the  committee,  should  only  force  the  slaughter  of 
cattle  that  are  condemned  by  physical  examination. 
A  farmer  may,  however,  agree  to  have  his  herd  tested 
with  tuberculin  if  he  desires — to  slaughter  or  quar¬ 
antine  all  that  respond.  For  all  such  slaughtered  cat¬ 
tle  that  have  been  owned  in  the  State  for  one  year, 
the  State  shall  pay  half  the  appraised  value  for  cat¬ 
tle  found  to  be  tuberculous,  and  full  value  for  those 
not  actually  diseased.  In  brief,  these  are  the  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  the  committee.  They  seem  to  us  rea¬ 
sonable  and  sensible.  The  committee  has  made  a 


very  exhaustive  study  of  the  disease,  and  we  hope 
that  these  suggestions  will  be  carried  out  as  a  law. 
The  people  of  New  York  State,  and  especially  stock 
men,  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Witter  for  the  thorough  and 
conscientious  manner  in  which  this  invesigation  was 
conducted. 

m 

v  The  tobacco  growers,  the  beet-sugar  men,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit  growers  and  others  are  rushing  in  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  proposed  free  trade  with  Porto  Rico. 
What  were  they  doing  two  years  ago,  before  the 
Island  was  mentioned  as  being  a  part  of  this  country? 

v^They  were  then  doubtless  cheering  for  the  war,  and 
its  glorious  outcome.  They  are  taking  a  hindsight 
now  which  will  probably  do  them  little  good,  for  it 
seems  to  be  settled  that  the  Island  is  to  be  an  Ameri¬ 
can  State.  They  could  not  see  the  foresight.  People 
seldom  do. 

* 

Of  course  every  farmers’  institute  worker  in  the 
country  ought  to  belong  to  the  American  Apple  Con¬ 
sumers’  League.  These  men,  more  than  any  others, 
should  go  about  the  country  demanding  apples  in 
every  bill  of  fare!  They  travel  about  from  place  to 
place  in  the  interests  of  agriculture.  The  sale  of 
good  apples  is  one  of  the  principal  interests  of  the 
farm.  Come,  gentlemen,  talk  apple  wherever  you 
go.  The  doubt  may  enter  your  mind  some  day  as  to 
whether  you  are  really  earning  your  salary  on  the 
platform.  Make  sure  of  it  at  the  table  by  calling  for 
apples  wherever  you  go.  Help  start  the  fashion. 

• 

There  was  a  lively  debate  in  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  last  week  over  the  anti-oleo  laws  now  before 
Congress.  A  resolution  was  offered  urging  Congress 
to  pass  a  law  giving  each  State  the  proper  police 
powers  over  imported  oleo.  An  amendment  was  of¬ 
fered,  instructing  the  Attorney-General  to  proceed 
against  Armour  &  Co.  to  collect  the  penalties  for  vio¬ 
lating  the  present  oleo  laws.  There  was  a  hot  de¬ 
bate  over  this,  but  the  amendment  was  finally  de¬ 
feated,  while  the  original  resolution  was  passed.  This 
puts  the  New  York  Legislature  on  record  in  favor  of 
the  Grout  bill.  This  is  well,  but  why  be  so  desperate¬ 
ly  afraid  of  these  cases  against  Armour  &  Co.?  That 
matter  is  like  a  soft-shelled  political  egg — no  one 
seems  willing  to  touch  it. 

Last  May  the  Florida  Legislature  passed  a  law 
making  it  unlawful  for  any  persons  or  firms  doing 
business  in  the  State  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  gar¬ 
den,  melon,  or  vegetable  seed,  unless  the  original 
package  in  which  the  same  is  sold  or  inclosed  shall 
have  written  or  printed  on  the  outside  a  guarantee  as 
to  When,  where  and  by  whom  the  seeds  were  grown. 
It  is  said  that  this  law  is  absolutely  disastrous  in  its 
effects  upon  both  wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  Re¬ 
tailers  who  buy  seed  in  bulk  at  wnolesale  from 
northern  and  western  firms  cannot  honestly  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  because  the  seed 
is  originally  secured  from  a  number  of  different  grow¬ 
ers.  Without  doubt  the  law  was  drafted  in  good 
faith,  as  a  protection  to  farmers  and  gardeners,  but 
modern  conditions  in  seed  growing  would  render  its 
enforcement  cumbrous  and  extravagant,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible. 

* 

We  are  apparently  entering  an  era  of  reckless 
speculation.  The  mails  are  flooded  with  alluring  cir¬ 
culars  inviting  confidential  investments,  by  options 
and  margins  in  stocks,  with  the  assertion  that  the 
sender  has  some  secret  means  of  ascertaining  ill  ad¬ 
vance  the  fluctuations  in  various  securities  in  that 
gambler’s  paradise,  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  “finan¬ 
cial”  columns  of  some  of  the  most  pretentious  news¬ 
papers  fairly  overflow  with  inflated  schemes  of  invest¬ 
ment  to  catch  tue  unwary.  The  law  which  prohibits 
lotteries  is  silent  in  regard  to  these  transparent 
frauds,  and  will  remain  so  as  long  as  public  opinion 
tolerates  speculation  in  the  products  of  labor  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  In  a  few  glaring  instances 
where  “syndicates”  promised  returns  as  high  as  10 
per  cent  a  week  on  stock  investments,  they  have  been 
broken  up  by  the  police,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  where 
they  differed  essentially  from  many  more  pretentious 
concerns  that  have  not  been  molested.  A  few  years 
ago  New  Jersey  was  overrun  with  gamblers.  Great 
race  courses  were  established  at  the  borders  of  the 
State  near  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
with  all  the  seductive  features  that  attend  this  ex¬ 
citing  sport.  The  result  was  that  thousands  of  young 
men  became  demoralized  and  wasted  time  and  money 
in  attending  and  betting  on  the  races.  Some  went 
altogether  to  the  bad.  The  farmers  were  told  that 
racing  benefited  them;  it  made  a  market  for  good 
horses,  as  well  as  for  hay  and  feed  stuffs,  and  brought 
money  into  the  neighborhood,  but  as  they  saw  their 
sons  lured  into  vicious  habits  and  companionship,  they 


did  some  hard  thinking,  and  when  an  opportunity 
came  to  vote  for  a  constitutional  amendment  forever 
abolishing  all  forms  of  gambling  in  the  State,  they 
turned  out  in  force  and  carried  it.  The  professional 
reformers,  who  had  loudly  advocated  the  amendment, 
stayed  at  home  when  the  voting  began,  and  when  the 
returns  were  first  counted  from  the  cities  and  reform 
centers  the  amendment  was  considered  lost,  but  as 
they  all  came  in  from  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country 
it  was  found  to  be  carried  by  a  substantial  majority 
and  the  State  has  since  been  freed  from  the  more  ob¬ 
vious  forms  of  this  curse.  Some  day,  when  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  country  get  around  to  it,  they  will  abolish 
the  whole  business  of  stock  gambling,  to  the  great  bet¬ 
terment  of  humanity. 

• 

The  man  with  the  proxy  is  always  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  at  meetings  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society.  One  reason  for  the  present  unfortunate  state 
of  affairs  in  this  Society  is  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
members  have  voted  and  acted  through  somebody 
else.  The  man  with  the  proxy  too  often  has  his  own 
ax  to  grind,  and  by  the  time  he  has  an  edge  on  that 
he  gets  tired.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  gone  straight  to  the 
men  who  have  been  voting  by  proxy.  When  they 
wake  up  to  the  situation  they  have  clear  cut  and  defin¬ 
ite  ideas  about  the  situation.  Every  one  of  them  who 
is  not  now  in  a  public  job  or  bound  to  one  by  hope 
is  afraid  that  t~e  management  of  the  Fair  will  be¬ 
come  a  political  machine  if  given  over  to  the  State. 
At  the  same  time  they  must  face  the  fact  that  the  So¬ 
ciety  has  made  nearly  if  not  quite  a  failure,  and 
that  the  Fair  property  really  oelougs  to  the  State. 
A  change  is  inevitable,  yet  it  seems  to  us  a  mis¬ 
take  to  kill  the  Society  by  giving  up  its  charter.  Is 
it  not  possible  for  it  to  take  on  new  duties  and  func¬ 
tions,  and  thus  become  more  useful  than  ever?  The 
State  societies  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey  and  other  States  conduct  yearly  meetings  which 
are  of  great  int<  rest  and  value.  The  New  York  So¬ 
ciety  used  to  do  something  of  the  sort,  but  of  late 
years  little  has  been  done  beside  electing  the  officers. 
We  make  the  suggestion  that  the  Society  might  well 
take  up  the  work,  and  possible  combine  with  the 
Dairymen’s  Association  and  other  larger  organiza¬ 
tions,  to  hold  a  series  of  large  meetings  during  the 
year. 

BREVITIES. 

I’ve  heard  the  story,  and  no  doubt  it’s  true, 

But  even  if  it's  all  made  up,  I  think 
That  it  may  serve  some  day  to  hearten  you 
When  from  the  cup  of  failure  you  must  drink. 

A  washerwoman  in  a  mining  town 
Toiled  at  her  tub,  despairing  day  by  day. 

With  bitterness  at  heart  and  face  a-frown, 

A  slave  to  poverty,  bent,  old  and  gray. 

And  as  she  toiled,  bright,  hopeless  visions  came 
Of  wealth  and  luxury  and  all  things  sweet. 

The  dim,  delightful  hopes  that  wish  can  name. 

She  toiled,  unmindful  that  beneath  her  feet, 

Close  to  her  tub— hard  badge  of  drudgery, 

A  vein  of  silver  crept— a  friend— her  own— 

Willing  and  rich  and  strong  to  set  her  free, 

Yet  without  power  to  make  its  presence  known. 

Be  the  tale  true  or  not— I  cannot  say. 

But  this  I  know,  that  there  are  men  who  toil, 
Despairing,  sadly  on  from  day  to  day. 

Unmindful  that  within  their  half-tilled  soil. 

Lie  chances  like  the  silver  vein  that  crept 
Beneath  the  hated  washtub  all  unknown. 

Forms  of  fertility  that  long  have  slept; 

Would  that  these  helpless  men  might  find  their  own. 

Jack  Frost  gave  the  hens  a  hard  roast. 

Cuba  has  lost  50,000  population  in  13  years! 

Has  the  English  sparrow  any  friends? 

The  reseats  of  the  lazy  man  come  in  patches. 

The  earnest  and  honest  speaker  carries  his  knows  in 
his  face. 

Many  a  man  who  “takes  the  cake”  will  wake  to  find 
that  fame’s  a  “fake.” 

He  is  afflicted  with  mental  mange  who  carries  a  mind 
that  never  can  change. 

Mr.  Phillips  tells  us  that  there  is  some  science  even 
in  a  small  operation  like  boring  a  hole. 

Hens  know  enough  to  go  home  when  the  time  cornea 
That’s  more  than  some  men  know. 

You’re  sure  to  get  yourself  let  down— it  won’t  be  very 
nice,  if  you  Jump  to  a  conclusion  that  “won’t  hold  ice.” 

Find  a  man  with  "honor”  so  sensitive  that  he  wants  to 
fight  at  a  word,  and  you  will  be  likely  to  find  a  blurred 
spot  on  that  honor. 

"Just  smell  of  it!”  says  the  fertilizer  fraud  when  he 
wants  to  sell  some  sample,  strong  only  in  smell!  He 
likes  to  turn  scents  into  dollars. 

The  New  York  Assembly  has  passed  the  bill  which  with¬ 
holds  State  money  from  county  fairs  which  permit  any 
gambling  devices  on  their  grounds.  A  good  job,  that! 

Want  to  form  a  farmers’  trust,  eh?  A  great  idea.  Be¬ 
gin  right  at  home,  and  form  a  family  trust  with  perfect 
harmony  and  faith  between  father,  mother  and  children. 
That’s  the  first  step. 

We  find  people  who  growl  because  the  French  are  buy¬ 
ing  our  cider  and  turning  it  into  so-called  “wine,”  and 
sending  it  back  to  us.  How  can  we  stop  that  trade,  they 
ask?  Quit  drinking  wine— that’s  our  remedy. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Since  1892  South  Carolina  has  made 
11,706,000  by  the  sale  of  liquor  through  Its  State  dispen¬ 
saries . January  25  a  fearful  dynamite  explosion 

occurred  at  Ashley,  Pa.,  killing  three  men  and  in¬ 
juring  two  others.  It  was  caused  by  a  runaway  train, 
which  dashed  down  a  mountain  slope  into  the  railroad 
yard,  in  which  a  carload  of  dynamite  was  standing.  The 
scene  of  the  accident  looked  like  the  track  of  a  tornado; 
the  roundhouse  was  badly  damaged,  10  locomotives 
wrecked,  and  an  immense  tank  torn  to  pieces.  Nearly 

every  window  in  the  town  was  broken . The 

smallpox  epidemic  in  Oklahoma  is  causing  great  alarm. 
It  has  spread  to  Indian  territory  and  southern  Kansas. 
....  Six  Americans  were  reported  to  be  shot  by  Mex¬ 
ican  troops  in  Sonora,  during  the  recent  expedition 
against  the  Yaqui  Indians.  American  cowboys  talk  of 
Invading  Sonora  and  aiding  the  Yaquis . Small¬ 

pox  is  raging  in  35  counties  in  Kentucky,  and  the  State 
Board  of  Health  has  no  money  with  which  to  fight  the 
epidemic.  Princeton  and  Paducah  are  said  to  have  the 

largest  percentage  of  cases . A  fire  in  a  New 

York  chair  factory  January  29,  caused  damage  amounting 

to  $350,000;  two  firemen  seriously  hurt . A  battery 

of  four  boilers  in  a  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  rolling  mill  blew  up 
January  29,  killing  one  man  and  seriously  injuring  sev¬ 
eral  others . William  Goebel,  Democratic  Gov¬ 

ernor-elect  of  Kentucky,  was  shot  by  an  assassin  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  Court  House  at  Frankfort,  January  30,  and 
will,  probably,  die.  This  is  the  result  of  the  feud  over  the 
contested  election,  which  has  led  to  intense  bitterness  and 
various  acts  of  violence.  Militia  were  on  guard,  and  all 

the  forces  of  the  State  are  called  upon . St. 

Louis  is  looking  forward  to  a  typhoid  epidemic,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  contamination  of  Mississippi  water  by  the  Chicago 
Drainage  Canal.  The  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with 

sewage  filth . It  is  reported  that  there  are  4,000 

cases  of  smallpox  in  Mississippi;  the  disease  exists  all 
over  the  State . San  Francisco  authorities  de¬ 

cide  that  passengers  on  steamers  from  Japan,  New  South 
Wales  and  Honolulu  will  be  forced  to  undergo  two  weeks’ 
detention  in  quarantine.  This  will  be  hard  on  passengers 
from  Honolulu,  who  are  also  detained  10  days  at  that 
place.  San  Francisco  fears  the  entrance  of  plague  from 

Oriental  ports . A  dynamite  explosion  in  a 

quarry  near  Detroit,  Mich.,  January  30.  killed  one  man, 
and  shook  the  country  for  miles  around. 

CONGRESS. — The  House  decided  to  exclude  Roberts  by 
a  vote  of  268  to  50.  On  the  question  to  admit  him  first 
and  expel  him  afterwards  the  vote  was  81  to  244.  De 
Armond,  of  Missouri,  denounced  the  proposed  action  as 
lynch  law,  establishing  a  dangerous  precedent.  He  held 

that  Roberts  should  be  seated  and  then  expelled . 

January  26  the  Administration  made  an  Important  modifi¬ 
cation  of  its  Porto  Rican  policy,  deciding  to  recede  from 
its  recommendation  of  absolute  free  trade  with  the  United 
States.  It  is  expected  that  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  will  be  imposed  on  Porto  Rican  products. 
The  question  arises  whether  the  Island  may  be  regarded 

as  a  part  of  the  United  States . Representative 

Clayton,  of  Alabama,  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  House 
January  29,  fixing  upon  July  4  next  as  the  date  for  with¬ 
drawing  the  troops  from  Cuba . Secretary  Gage 

replied  to  the  Senate  resolution  of  January  23,  asking  for 
Information  as  to  his  dealings  with  the  City  National 
Bank. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  New  York  State  Fair  will 
be  held  at  Syracuse  September  24-29. 

Reports  from  central  Indiana  state  that  the  protracted 
warm  weather  has  caused  fruit  buds  to  swell  so  much 
that  the  crop  is  likely  to  suffer  severely.  January  22  nu¬ 
merous  sugar  camps  had  been  opened,  and  the  sap  was 
flowing  freely. 

January  27,  transmitting  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  at  Washington  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  shipped  from  different  States  during  the  past 
year,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  took  occasion 
to  say  that  he  was  compelled  to  call  for  volunteers  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  table.  One  hundred  clerks  volunteered,  who 
worked  a  total  of  500  hours’  overtime.  The  table  shows 
that  there  were  17  manufactories,  163  wholesale  and  6,875 
retail  dealers,  and  that  79,665,744  pounds  were  shipped  from 
one  State  to  another. 

Senator  J.  C.  Alexander,  president  of  the  South  Carolina 
State  Farmers’  AlMance,  issued  January  29  a  call  to  all  of 
the  Alliances  in  the  State  to  meet  and  decide  upon  a  plan 
of  fighting  the  so-called  fertilizer  trust. 

Two  Chicago  men,  John  R.  Rooney  and  Walter  H.  But¬ 
ler,  are  charged  with  extensive  violations  of  law,  In  sell¬ 
ing  butterine  as  genuine  butter.  They  have  been  remov¬ 
ing  the  labels  from  the  packages,  and  selling  the  stuff  as 
butter  to  grocers  and  other  retailers  In  various  sections. 
They  carried  on  the  business  extensively,  without  having 
an  oleo  dealer’s  license.  A  number  of  retailers,  especially 
in  New  York,  have  sent  in  complaints  during  the  last  few 
months,  asserting  that  the  Aurora  Produce  Company,  of 
Chicago,  filled  orders  for  genuine  butter  with  oleo. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  of  Fairs  and  the  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Breeders’  Association  were  held 
at  Pittsburg  January  29.  At  both  meetings  movements 
were  inaugurated  to  secure  legislation  repealing  the  act 
establishing  the  present  State  Fair  Association  and  ap¬ 
propriating  $2,000  per  year  for  its  maintenance,  and  to 
secure  legislation  that  will  establish  a  new  State  Fa,ir 
Association  and  an  annual  appropriation  for  carrying 
it  on. 

The  Northwest  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  In  conven¬ 
tion  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  adopted  the  California  standard 
apple  box,  10x11x12  inches,  in  place  of  the  Washington  box, 
which  holds  more. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural  Society  has  elect¬ 
ed  the  following  officers  for  1900:  President,  Howard  A. 
Chase,  Philadelphia;  vice-presidents,  Calvin  Cooper,  Bird- 
in-Hand;  Daniel  K.  Herr,  Lancaster;  M.  C.  Dunlevy;  re¬ 
cording  secretary,  E.  B.  Engle,  Waynesboro;  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary,  William  P.  Brinton,  Christiana;  treasurer, 
Samuel  C.  Moon,  Morrisville. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  the  following  officers  were  elected:  G.  A. 


Marshall,  Arlington,  president;  J.  H.  Hadklnson,  Omaha, 
first  vice-president;  W.  J.  Hesser,  Plattsmouth,  second 
vice-president;  C.  H.  Barnard,  Table  Rock,  secretary; 
Peter  Youngers,  Geneva,  treasurer;  L.  M.  Russell,  of 
Wymore;  G.  S.  Christy,  of  Johnson;  Louis  Henderson,  of 
Omaha,  board  of  directors. 

The  Harvard  faculty  has  voted  to  give  from  the.  Law¬ 
rence  Scientific  School  a  new  degree  in  landscape  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  course  is  to  require  the  taking  up  of  a 
series  of  studies  in  landscape  gardening  and  architecture, 
and  is  offered  in  response  to  many  recent  demands  for 
men  versed  in  this  line  of  study. 

The  Connecticut  Pomological  Society  will  meet  at  Hart¬ 
ford  February  14.  This  is  one  of  the  best  societies  in 
the  country. 

An  outbreak  of  rabies  among  cattle  is  reported  in 
Center  County,  Pa.  The  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board 
has  quarantined  many  farms,  and  a  number  of  cattle  have 
been  killed. 


THEN.  r.  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

SHALL  ITS  CHARTER  BE  GIVEN  UP  ? 

What  Shall  Be  Done  With  the  Fair? 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  which  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1832,  and  which  has  ever  since  exerted  a  wide 
influence  in  this  great  Empire  State,  be  continued  as  said 
organization;  but  that  if  it  seems  expedient  and  wise  by 
the  Society  that  the  future  direction  of  its  affairs  be 
placed  under  State  management  that  this  action  be  taken 
by  our  organization,  but  that  in  case  such  a  change  of 
management  does  occur  that  the  present  membership  of 
our  Society  retain  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  such  mem¬ 
bership  as  has  been  our  privilege  to  enjoy  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  period  of  our  history,  and  that  the  charter  of  the  said 
organization  should  not  be  repealed. 

WHAT  LIFE  MEMBERS  SAY. — Shortly  after  the 
meeting  of  tne  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
The  R.  N.-Y.  sent  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution  to 
several  hundreds  of  the  life  members.  We  asked  them 
to  tell  us  which  course  they  preferred,  and  whether 
they  are  in  favor  of  surrendering  the  charter  of  the 
old  Society.  If  anyone  thinks  that  the  members  of  the 
Society  have  lost  interest  in  it,  he  should  read  the  vast 
number  of  replies  which  have  come  to  hand.  To 
print  all  that  has  been  said  would  require  several 
complete  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  we  give  below  a 
fair  statement  of  what  these  life  members  say.  We 
regret  our  inability  to  print  more  of  these  letters,  but 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  majority  of  our  corres¬ 
pondents  object  vigorously  to  giving  up  the  charter 
of  the  old  Society.  One  man  says  that  he  has  made 
his  sons  and  his  grandsons  life  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  that  they  believe  in  its  possibilities,  and  want 
it  kept  up.  The  great  majority  of  our  correspondents 
regret  the  deplorable  condition  into  which  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  affairs  have  fallen.  Some  of  them  have  lost 
hope  that  the  Society  can  reform  itself.  They  there¬ 
fore  favor  State  control  of  the  Fair.  A  few  people 
think  that  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Governor 
could  handle  the  Fair  properly,  but  at  least  90  per  cent 
are  outspoken  against  such  a  commission.  There 
seems  to  be  an  evident  desire  with  many  to  place  the 
Fair  under  the  charge  of  the  State  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  but  many  of  those  who  advocate  this  plan 
seriously  object  to  giving  up  the  charter.  They  think 
that  the  Society  can  enlarge  its  sphere  of  action,  and 
find  useful  work  even  after  the  Fair  management  has 
been  given  up.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  com¬ 
mission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  be  selected 
from  the  life  members  of  the  Society,  or  that  while 
the  Fair  be  nominally  In  charge  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  directors  and  officers  be  selected  from  the 
Society’s  ranks.  It  is  evident  that  a  crisis  has  come 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  It  has  deeded  to  the 
State  its  right,  title  and  interest  in  the  real  estate 
owned  or  controlled  by  it  near  the  City  of  Syracuse. 
The  grounds  now  belong  to  the  State,  and  the  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  State  should  take  charge  of  its  own 
property.  A  number  of  our  correspondents  state  what 
many  people  believe,  that  it  was  a  mistake  ever  to 
give  the  Fair  a  permanent  location.  It  is,  of  course, 
too  late  now  to  talk  about  that  but  all  these  mat¬ 
ters  are  sure  to  receive  a  complete  airing  before  the 
matter  is  definitely  closed  up. 

“TALLY-HO”  MANAGEMENT!— I  am  decidedly 
in  favor  of  making  a  change  in  the  present  taliy-ho 
management  of  our  State  Fair,  and  I  can  see  no  better 
plan  than  to  place  it  temporarily,  if  not  permanently, 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  Department.  The  present 
life  members,  who  paid  their  money  for  the  privilege 
of  being  such,  however,  should  be  protected  in  their 
rights,  as  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  present  Society. 

M.  AUER. 

NO  COMMISSION  WANTED— The  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  is  deplorable 
indeed,  and  from  its  existing  status  it  would  seem  a 
difficult  matter  to  formulate  a  plan  that  would  meet 
all  conditions  successfully.  In  whatever  action  is 
taken  the  charter  should  be  retained  and  the  life 
members  be  given  some  voice  in  its  management,  and 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  which  have  heretofore  been 
theirs.  I  would  prevent,  so  far  as  I  could,  its  being 
used  as  another  spoke  in  the  political  wheel,  and 
would  protest  most  strongly  against  its  going  into  the 
hands  of  a  commission,  for  we  are  overburdened  al¬ 
ready  with  those  money-spending  unnecessary  politi¬ 
cal  hospitals.  Make  no  more  fat  places  for  slim  men. 

A.  R.  EASTMAN. 

THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT.— I  am  in  favor  of 
placing  the  absolute  control  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  new  blood  of  the  get-there  order  to  run  the  Fair, 
with  a  generous  recognition  of  all  the  interests  com¬ 
ing  within  the  scope  of  such  a  society,  with  favor¬ 
itism  for  none.  None  of  your  kid-gloved  gentry  in 
the  management,  but  men  in  touch  with  the  agricul¬ 
turists  and  breeders  of  the  State,  and  men  who  can 
work,  and  know  how  to  manage  a  fair.  To  make  any 
fair  a  success  three  things  are  necessary:  Liberal 


classes  and  generous  premiums,  kind  and  courteous 
treatment  of  exhibitors,  intelligent  and  honest  awards 
by  expert  and  qualified  judges;  merit,  not  ownership, 
to  count  in  making  awards.  john  p.  ray. 

A  COMMISSION  WANTED.— If  the  fairs  are  to  be 
continued,  and  with  success,  there  must  be  a  change 
in  the  management.  If  politics  can  be  eliminated,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  a  special  commission  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Governor  can  do  more  effective  work  and 
work  more  harmoniously  than  under  any  other 
method.  I  see  no  reason  for  surrendering  the  charter, 
but  if  the  State  of  New  York  is  to  furnish  funds  to 
support  and  carry  on  the  Fair,  maintain  the  buildings, 
grounds,  etc.,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  the  State 
should  say  how  the  funds  should  be  expended,  and 
how  can  it  be  done  better  than  by  a  commission  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  higher  authorities?  This  commission 
should  be  made  up  of  persons  who  are  members  of 
the  Society  at  present,  or  expect  to  become  such. 

ISAAC  c.  OTIS. 

GIVE  UP  THE  FAIR. — Personally  I  should  regret 
very  much  to  see  the  management  of  the  State  Fair 
taken  by  the  State.  State  management,  under  the 
present  condition  of  things,  means  politics,  and  poli¬ 
tics  means  corruption,  and  I  should  be  loath  to  add 
another  political  scandal  of  the  kind  that  this  would, 
I  fear,  almost  inevitably  turn  out  to  be.  If  there  is 
not  enough  private  interest  in  the  State  to  run  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Fair,  I  do  not  see  how  State  management 
would  improve  it.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  false  principle 
which  throws  upon  the  State  whatever  we  are  too 
inert  to  accomplish  successfully  by  ourselves.  If  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  is  not  able  to  run  a  success¬ 
ful  Fair,  then  let  the  Fair  be  given  up.  Do  not  let 
us  try  to  galvanize  the  thing  into  life  by  throwing  it 
into  politics.  t.  m.  osborne. 

GIVE  UP  THE  CHARTER. — I  favor  surrendering 
the  charter  of  tne  Society.  No  matter  what  manage¬ 
ment  it  is  under,  it  cannot  be  made  to  pay  expenses. 
It  will  simply  be  a  burden  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
State.  The  local  societies  are  making  such  attractive 
exhibits  that  the  State  Fair  fails  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  that  it  did  in  past  years.  The  premiums  offered 
are  very  liberal.  But  who  takes  them?  A  few  travel¬ 
ing  professionals,  with  a  class  of  stock  that  is  of  very 
little  educational  value  to  the  average  farmer.  This 
stock  is  of  no  use  except  for  the  purpose  that  it  is 
fitted  up  for — gathering  money.  Anyone  who  invests 
money  in  this  over-fitted  stock  is  almost  sure  to  re¬ 
gret  it.  But  if  it  is  not  thought  best  to  surrender  the 
charter  of  the  Society,  place  it  under  the  control  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Department,  and  not  under  the 
control  of  a  special  commission  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  The  Lord  knows  that  we  have  State  offic¬ 
ials  enough  now.  jared  van  wagenen. 

GIVE  UP  THE  CHARTER.— It  may  be  said  that 
there  are  technical  legal  questions  which  will  have  to 
be  settled  by  a  competent  lawyer.  It  is  probable  that 
the  charter  can  be  surrendered  legally,  and  yet  the 
rights  of  the  life  members  preserved.  If  so,  I  believe 
it  would  be  best  to  place  the  Society  fully  in  the 
charge  of  the  State.  A  commission  of  seven  persons, 
one  of  whom  should  be  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  who  should  act  as  chairman,  might  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor  to  hold  office  for  six  years, 
provided,  however,  that  the  first  commissioners  should 
hold  office  for  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  and  six  years 
respectively,  and  that  each  year  one  commissioner 
should  go  out  of  office  and  a  new  one  be  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacated  place.  This  would  make  a  perma¬ 
nent  board,  and  yet  preclude,  as  I  think,  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  the  board  ever  becoming  a  political  machine.  It 
may  seem  wise  to  require  that  the  first  board  shall  be 
strictly  non-partisan,  but  I  would  not  insist  upon 
this,  as  any  Governor  whom  we  may  elect  would, 
without  doubt,  select  the  best  men,  without  reference 
to  their  political  affinities.  The  Commissioner  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  would  act  as  a  balance  wheel,  although  prob¬ 
ably  he  would  not  be  called  upon  to  do  much  work. 
Since  the  Commonwealth  now  owns  the  real  estate 
it  follows  logically  that  the  State  should  manage  the 
Fair.  I  think  the  people  would  be  better  satisfied  with 
this  arrangement  than  with  the  present  one,  and  that 
it  would  tend  to  make  them  feel  that  they  had  a  more 
intimate  connection  with  the  Society  than  they  now 

have.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

FATHERED  THE  RESOLUTION.— It  was  my 
privilege  to  formulate  and  present  the  resolution  at 
the  State  meeting.  While  I  am  in  perfect  sympathy 
with  the  present  management  and  the  president  of  our 
society,  still  I  earnestly  feel  that  if  it  is  possible  for 
the  organization  to  continue  and  share  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  carrying  on  its  work,  the  best  interests  of 
the  Society  and  the  State  which  it  represents  will  be 
conserved.  I  think  if  the  Association  is  privileged  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  Department  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  State  Fair,  it  will  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned.  I  trust  that  an  amicable  way  may 
be  found  whereby  State  management  may  be  secured, 
and  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  also 
continue  as  such  for  many  years  to  come.  With  its 
membership  of  about  1,500,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  in  this  manner  the  agricultural  interests  could 
be  more  largely  established  throughout  the  State, 
than  if  the  Society  were  dissolved,  and  its  membership 
allowed  to  drop  out  entirely.  Why  not  use  the  mem¬ 
bers,  who  reside  in  almost  every  county,  city,  town 
or  village,  in  furthering  the  influence  and  usefulness 
of  the  Society?  This  may  possibly  best  be  done  by  the 
appointment  of  one  or  more  influential  members  of  the 
Society,  “without  compensation,”  in  each  county  of 
the  State,  by  the  State  Department,  to  represent  its 
interests  in  the  various  sections  of  the  State.  If  tb* 
mission  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Socie 
has  been  performed,  and  it  has  no  further  cause  »- 
existence,  then  perhaps  it  is  time  for  a  disbandment 
of  the  organization.  But  if  the  Society  has  still  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  perform,  which  I  believe  is  the  case,  then  new 
life  should  be  infused  into  the  organization,  and 
work  accomplished.  s,  t.  bett*. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

TWO  LITTLE  GIRLS. 

I’m  twins,  I  guess,  ’cause  my  Ma  say 
I’m  two  little  girls.  An’  one  o’  me 
Is  Good  little  girl;  an’  th’  other  ’n’  she 
Is  Bad  little  girl  as  she  can  be. 

An’  Ma  say  so,  ’most  ever’  day. 

An’  she’s  the  funniest  Ma!  ’Cause  when 
My  Doll  won’t  mind,  an’  I  1st  cry, 

W’y,  nen  my  Ma  she  sob  an’  sigh, 

An’  say,  “Dear  Good  little  girl,  good-by! 
Bad  little  girl’s  corned  here  again!’’ 

Last  time  'at  Ma  act’  that  a-way, 

I  cried  all  to  myse’f  awhile 
Out  on  the  steps,  an’  nen  I  smile, 

An’  git  my  Doll  all  fix’  in  style, 

An’  go  in  where  Ma’s  at,  an’  say; 

“Morning  to  you,  Mommy,  dear! 

Where’s  that  Bad  little  girl  wuz  here? 
Bad  little  girl’s  goned  clean  away, 

An’  Good  little  girl’s  corned  back  to  stay.” 
— James  Whitcomb  Riley  in  Century 
Magazine. 

* 

A  tost  office  fraud  order  was  recent¬ 
ly  issued  against  a  swindler  in  New 
York,  who  under  the  name  of  Rhode, 
advertised  easy  work  at  home.  Money 
was  remitted  to  him  for  the  necessary 
outfit,  and  he  would  then  advise  his  vic¬ 
tims  to  start  a  scheme  of  endless-chain 
letters  as  a  remunerative  business,  this 

advice  being  the  only  outfit  offered. 

* 

A  very  nice  pudding  sauce  may  be 
made  with  unfermented  grape  juice,  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  the  wine  sauce  given  by 
many  cook  books,  which  we  never  use. 
To  make  it,  boil  together  one  cupful  of 
sugar  and  one-half  cupful  of  water  until 
it  forms  a  syrup  that  will  spin  a  thread; 
then  add  one-half  pint  of  grape  juice 
and  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  stand 
aside  to  cool.  Such  a  sauce  is  very  nice 
with  a  plain  farina,  rice,  or  bread-and- 
butter  pudding. 

* 

Baked  potatoes  may  be  varied  by  tak¬ 
ing  from  the  oven  when  just  cooked, 
carefully  cutting  in  half  and  removing 
the  interior,  which  is  then  mashed  with 
cream  and  seasoning,  piled  in  the  shells, 
and  put  back  in  the  oven  for  10  min¬ 
utes.  Large  potatoes  should  be  selected. 
This  is  a  decided  improvement  when  the 
potatoes  do  not  bake  very  floury,  which 
is  often  the  case  at  this  season.  We 
have  found  it  rather  difficult  to  get  good 
potatoes  during  the  present  Winter,  and 
have  been  obliged  to  study  advantageous 
ways  of  cooking  them,  since  they  would 
obstinately  refuse  to  look  inviting  when 
plainly  boiled. 

* 

Among  knitted  comforts  for  men 
whose  work  causes  long  exposure  to  cold 
or  storm,  the  Balaklava  caps  which  Eng¬ 
lishwomen  knit  for  their  soldiers  would 
be  very  desirable.  They  are  close  hel¬ 
met-like  hoods,  the  hood  and  neck-piece 
being  all  in  one,  closed  in  front,  like  the 
collar  of  a  turtle-neck  sweater,  an  ori¬ 
fice  being  left  which  just  leaves  the  face 
exposed.  Ears  and  neck  are  thus  fully 
covered,  without  extra  bulk,  and  there 
is  no  risk  of  the  covering  slipping  aside. 
The  knitting  is  a  plain  ribbed  stitch. 
The  Balaklava  would  be  just  the  cover¬ 
ing  to  wear  on  our  western  prairies  dur¬ 
ing  blizzard  season,  the  appearance 
being  something  like  an  Eskimo  hood. 

♦ 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  is 
discussing  the  project  of  separate 
schools  for  girls  and  boys  in  all  the 
minor  grades.  The  scheme  is  based 
upon  the  plan  in  operation  in  New 
Orleans  and  other  cities  in  Louisiana, 
where  co-education  is  not  allowed.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  in  such  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  city  as  Chicago,  many  of  the 
boys  are  not  fit  associates  for  the  girls. 
The  plea  is  made  that  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  the  girls  is  elevating  to  the  boys, 


but  friends  of  the  new  plan  assert  that 
the  gain  is  not  worth  the  sacrifice.  Co¬ 
education  is  not  opposed  in  schools 
where  the  pupils  are  few  or  select,  and 
where  proper  supervision  may  be  exer¬ 
cised,  but  this  is  impossible  in  a 
crowded  city  school.  It  is  certain  that 
few  parents  feel  disposed  willingly  to 
risk  the  morals  of  their  innocent  little 
girls  in  the  hope  that  companionship 
with  them  will  elevate  coarse- minded  or 
immoral  boys;  the  danger  is  too  great. 

* 

In  the  Government  bulletin  on  Bohe¬ 
mian  horseradish,  recently  issued,  ref¬ 
erence  is  made  to  the  fact  that  foreign 
cooks  use  horseradish  more  extensively 
than  we  do,  often  using  it  'in  boiled 
dressings.  Some  of  the  foreign  restau¬ 
rants  serve  a  cooked  horseradish  sauce 
with  boiled  meat,  which  is  very  appe¬ 
tizing,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to 
learn  how  it  is  made.  If  any  of  our 
friends  can  advise  us,  we  should  be  glad 
to  obtain  this  recipe.  Our  favorite 
horseradish  sauce  is  made  by  mixing  the 
grated  root  with  enough  cream  to  make 
it  a  smooth,  rather  thin  paste;  the  or¬ 
dinary  mixture  with  vinegar  destroys 
the  characteristic  horseradish  taste  to 
some  extent,  while  the  cream  preserves 
it  fully,  without  being  too  biting. 

• 

The  economy  with  which  milk  is  used 
by  the  poorer  tenement  dwellers  in  large 
cities  is  shown  by  the  fact,  mentioned 
at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Diet 
Kitchen  Association,  that,  in  many 
cases,  a  pint  of  milk  a  day  must  feed 
three  children.  The  real  feeding  value 
of  milk  is  unknown  to  these  poor  people. 
Such  a  family,  consisting  of  five  persons, 
averages  earnings  of  about  $4.35  a  week, 
lives  in  two  rooms,  and  often  takes 
boarders.  The  conditions  under  which 
such  people  live  are  shown  by  the  state¬ 
ment  of  one  foreigner,  who  told  the  in¬ 
quirer  that  she  could  take  boarders  at 
$3  a  month  each,  give  them  two  meals  a 
day,  and  make  money  at  it!  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  started  at  sewing  buttonholes 
at  the  age  of  three  years!  The  poorest 
farm  laborer  is  better  housed  and  fed 
than  these  poor  creatures. 

* 

We  sometimes  hear  references  to 
superfluous  women,  from  ill-natured 
masculine  critics,  but  a  recent  report 
from  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  gives  quite  a  different  view. 
This  report  states  that  the  demand  for 
girl  babies  for  adoption  is  far  larger 
than  the  supply,  while  boy  babies  are  a 
drug  in  the  market.  The  Association 
says  that  good  family  homes  could  be 
found  for  all  the  girls  whose  circum¬ 
stances  are  such  that  they  should  be 
placed  out,  but  that  the  number  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  boys  of  all  ages  is  only 
about  half  the  number  received  for  girls. 
No  doubt  the  greater  favor  shown  to 
girls  is  due  to  the  expectation  of  their 
proving  an  aid  and  comfort  in  the  home, 
which  is  less  likely  to  be  the  case  with 
boys.  One  small  Sunday  school  in  our 
circle  makes  a  point  of  working  each 
year  to  supply  at  least  one  needy  child 
with  a  good  home,  and  an  appropriate 
outfit  of  clothes  and  other  necessities. 
This  work  proves  very  interesting  to  the 
more  fortunate  children,  and  seems 
especially  suitable  for  a  Sunday  school. 

* 

It  is  said  that  unmarried  working  wo¬ 
men  in  Boston  have  formed  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  prevent  the  competition  of  mar¬ 
ried  women  who  are  at  least  partially 
provided  for.  They  include  workers  in 
department  stores,  restaurants  and  fac¬ 
tories.  They  try  to  induce  employers  to 
engage  unmarried  women  only,  with 
such  exceptions  as  women  who  have  lost 


their  husbands,  or  are  otherwise  needy. 
A  good  many  of  the  employers  seem  dis  • 
posed  to  support  the  cause  of  the  un¬ 
married  women.  It  really  appears,  each 
year,  as  though  more  married  women 
were  disposed  to  continue  in  business 
life,  and,  in  many  cases,  their  competi¬ 
tion  is  seriously  unfair  to  the  single 
woman.  We  have  no  wish  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  duties  a  woman  tacitly 
assumes  when  she  marries,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  unjust  for  her,  with  reasonable 
assurance  of  support,  to  take  the  bread- 
and-butter  away  from  a  woman  entirely 
dependent  on  her  own  exertions. 


Domestic  Science  at  Farmers’ 
Institutes. 

We  are  anxious  to  learn  what  practical 
farm  housewives  have  to  say  concerning 
domestic  science  at  the  farmers’  institutes. 
This  is  a  new  field  for  the  instructors,  and 
they  are  anxious,  on  their  part,  to  learn  the 
needs  of  their  audiences.  A  friend  in 
Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  gives  her  opinion 
below,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  from 
others. 

As  I  had  only  kept  house  a  year  be¬ 
fore  I  heard  Miss  Barrows,  I  gained 
many  practical  hints,  and  believe  I  have 
profited  by  her  demonstrations.  I  have 
never  lived  on  a  farm  myself,  but  the 
farmers’  wives  who  were  there,  and  with 
whom  I  spoke,  said  they  were  very  glad 
to  hear  Miss  Barrows,  and  had  found 
out  the  easy  way  to  do  many  things.  In 
the  two  years  that  I  have  lived  here,  I 
have  discovered  that  the  place  is  noted 
for  its  good  cooks,  chiefly,  I  believe,  be¬ 
cause  the  housewife,  in  almost  every 
case,  is  her  own  cook,  and  takes  pride  in 
getting  up  good,  wholesome,  tasty  meals. 
So  I  think  the  fact  that  such  housekeep¬ 
ers  were  so  interested  in  the  class  on 
domestic  science  that  they  attended 
every  session,  speaks  for  itself.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  general  desire  that  Miss 
Barrows  come  again  this  year;  certainly 
it  'is  my  desire.  I  could  suggest  no  im¬ 
provement  of  her  method,  for  the  ques¬ 
tion  box  and  liberty  in  discussion  bring 
out  all  that  is  helpful  and  necessary. 


Immunity  to  Disease. — Is  it  best  to 
keep  children  away  from  contagious 
diseases?  There  is  something  to  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  this  question.  During 
the  Civil  War  many  soldiers  died  of 
measles,  or  the  following  exposure 
which  goes  wih  camp  life,  whose  lives 
might  perhaps  have  been  saved  if  they 
had  taken  the  disease  in  childhood, 
When  tended  by  a  careful  mother.  I 
would  not  advocate  taking  children  to 
places  to  expose  them,  but  home  seems 
the  proper  place  for  children’s  diseases 
to  be  taken  care  of.  aunt  raciiel. 
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THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER. 


RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE. 
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AMERICA. 
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FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

This  set  of  five  patriotic  songs,  words 
and  music,  with  accompaniment,  complete. 
Send  us  your  request  on  a  postal  card; 
write  your  name  and  address  very  plainly, 
give  street  and  number,  if  a  city;  give 
county,  if  a  small  town. 

Address  rI  HE  PISO  COMPANY, 

Warren,  Penn’a. 


,f*r  HARD  ot  HEARING 

Write  J.  II.  Ilowe,  M.  D.,  1935  Vermont  Ave.,  Toledo. 
Ohio,  for  particulars  of  a  new,  simple,  successful 
self-treatment. 


F?DUCA  770/V  BY  MAIL. 

■—  <  —In  fitting  yon  for  a  high  business  position 
we  do  not  interfere  with  your  present  occupation. 
Your  part  is  to  study  between  times;  ours  is  to 
give  you  an  unequaled  correspondence  course  of 
study  in  all  branches  of  Engineering;  Metallurgy, 
Art,  Architecture,  Practical  Newspaper  Work, 
English  Branches,  Stenography,  Machine  Design 
and  Mechanical  Drawing.  Low  price;  easy  terms. 
Sent  free  to  those  who  enroll  now,  a  complete  draw- 
i no  outfit  worth  $ 11.10  or  other  premiums.  Mention 
subjects  you  are  Interested  in  when  writing  to 
The  United  Couhehpondknck  Schools, 
154-56-58  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.,  for  catalogue  No.  39. 


OUR  RECENT  INVESTIGATION 


Of  the  Remarkable  Ohio  Invention,  Described  in  a  Former  Issue, 
Was  So  Very  Satisfactory  We  Have  No  Hesitancy  In  Indors¬ 
ing-  the  Same  as  Just  What  All  Our  Readers  Need. 

It  Is  Truly  a  God-send  to  All  Humanity,  and  the  Greatest  Blessing  Ever  Be¬ 


stowed  Upon  Man, 

Many  letters  have  reached  ns  concerning  this 
wonderful  Cabinet,  described  in  a  former  issue. 

A  searching  investigation  has  been  made,  and 
we  can  assure  our  readers  it  is  just  as  repre¬ 
sented  and  everything  claimed  for  it. 

All  who  want  to  have  perfect  health,  a 
clear  skin,  beautiful  complexion,  prevent  Colds, 
Fever,  La  Grippe  and  Disease,  and  enjoy  all  the 
marvelous,  cleansing,  beautifying  and  curative 
elements  of  the  famous.  Turkish,  Russian,  Sul¬ 
phur  Vapor  Baths,  perfumed  or  medicated  if 
desired,  at  home,  in  your  own  room  for  3  cents 
each,  should  have  one  of  the  remarkable  1902 
Style  Square  Quaker  Turkish  Bath  Cabinets. 

Water  Baths  simply  wash  the  surface.  The 
Cabinet  Bath  perfectly  safe  both  Summer  and 
Winter,  opens  the  5,000,000  pores  of  the  skin, 
sweats  out  all  the  poisons  and  effete  matter 


which  cause  disease,  cleanses  you  Inwardly  and 
outwardly,  purldes  your  blood,  makes  your 
eyes  bright,  your  skin  clear,  your  nerves  strong, 
sleep  sound,  appetite  good.  One  week’s  use  will 
make  a  new  being  of  you. 

This  is  a  genuine  Cabinet  with  a  real  door ; 
handsomely  made  ;  best  materials  ;  rubber 
lined  ;  heavy  steel  frame  ;  top  curtains  ;  in  fact, 
all  the  latest  improvements  ;  will  last  20  years  ; 
not  a  cheap,  Itirnsy  affair,  bnt  strong,  substan¬ 
tial.  ready  for  use  when  received. 

Over  27,000  Physicians  and  1,000,000  happy 


Woman  or  Child. 

users  recommend  this  Cabinet  for  bathing  pur¬ 
poses. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Stockham,  Chicago,  editor  Tokol¬ 
ogy,  recommends  it  highly,  as  also  does  Hon. 
B.'  F.  Shipley.  Moroa,  111  ;  Itev.  H.  Cardner, 
well-known  Evangelist  ;  M.  C.  Gropner,  M.  D., 
375  Centre  St.  Boston  ;  Congressman  John  J. 
Lent/,  and  thousands  of  others. 

Mrs.  S.  11.  Trlpler,  36  Park  Row,  New  York 
City,  had  Rheumatism  and  other  troubles  20 
years,  was  cured  in  one  week,  says  this  Cab¬ 
inet  is  a  God-send  to  every  woman,  worth  $  1,000. 

G.  M.  Lafferty,  Covington,  Ky.,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  quit  business,  walked  on  crutches, 
drugs  and  doctors  failed,  was  relieved  by  the 
first  bath,  entirely  cured  in  14  days. 

J.  W.  Van  Tassel  cured  himself  of  Lumbago, 
and  Ills  friends  of  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases, 
Kidney  Affections,  Nervousness,  Piles,  etc., 
and  made  $1,500  selling  this  Cabinet  in  five 
months.  No  one  afflicted  can  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  this  Cabinet  for  a  single  day. 

The  makers  guarantee  results  and  assert  pos¬ 
itively  as  do  thousands  of  users,  that  this 
Cabinet  will  cure  Nervousness,  Weakness, 
Aches,  Pains,  Colds  and  Rheumatism  (they 
offer  $50  reward  for  a  case  not  relieved ).  Puri¬ 
fies  the  Blood,  cures  Sleeplessness,  La  Grippe, 
Neuralgia,  Headaches,  Indigestion.  Piles, 
Dropsy,  all  Blood,  Skin,  Liver,  Kidney  and 
Urinary  troubles.  Has  wonderful  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  cure  Women’s  complaints. 

A  face  and  Head  Steamer  Is  furnished  If  de¬ 
sired,  which  cleanses  the  skin,  beautifies  com¬ 
plexion,  removes  pimples,  blackheads,  erup¬ 
tions.  and  is  a  sure  cure  for  all  skin  diseases, 
Eczema,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Bronchitis  and 
Throat  troubles. 

All  our  readers  should  write  today  to  The 
World  Mfg.  Co.,  1191  World  Building.  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  for  valuable  book  and  testimonials  ; 
or,  better  still,  order  a  Cabinet  at  once. 

The  price  is  wonderfully  low.  It  is  a  regular 
$12.00,  Cabinet  for  only  $5.00,  complete  with  stove, 
formulas  for  baths  and  various  ailments,  and 
plain  directions.  Face  Steamer,  $1.00  extra. 

This  firm  is  perfectly  reliable  ;  capital 
$100,000.00.  ships  same  day  your  remittance 
is  received  and  refunds  your  money  after  thirty 
days’  use  if  the  Cabinet  is  not  just  as  repre¬ 
sented.  Send  for  Booklet  any  way. 

This  Cabinet  is  a  wonderful  seller  for  agents, 
and  the  firm  offers  special  Inducements  to  both 
men  and  women  upon  request,  and  to  our 
knowledge  many  are  making  from  $100  to  $  ISO 
every  month  and  expenses. 
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A  Woman’s  Trip  to  Alaska. 

travel,  and  housekeeping  up  in  the 

ARCTIC  CIRCLE. 

Part  I. 

It  is  somewhat  rare  to  meet  with  a 
woman  who  has  lived  in  Alaska  after 
going  to  Dawson  by  the  overland  trail 
from  Dyea;  over  the  Chilkat  Mountains, 
and  thence  down  the  Yukon  River  to 
Circle  City  by  barge,  boat,  and  on  foot. 
Among  those  who  went  was  Mrs.  Ellen 
Hudson,  of  Mantua,  Ohio,  an  energetic 
woman  of  middle  age,  possessing  strong 
powers  of  perception  and  a  faculty  of 
describing  what  she  saw. 

“It  was  a  strange  fancy  that  possessed 
me,"  said  Mrs.  Hudson,  “to  leave  all  my 
friends  and  relatives  in  Ohio,  and  go  to 
the  Klondike,  thousands  of  miles  away, 
and  with  a  party  of  whom  I  knew  only 
one  person,  but  I  had  a  good  offer,  and 
now  that  I  am  home  again,  safe,  sound 
and  well,  I  look  back  upon  the  trip  with 
great  pleasure,  and  would  not  take  any 
money  for  the  experience,  for  go  where 
one  will,  he  can  never  see  grander  sights 
than  between  here  and  Dawson  and  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

“We  left  Cleveland,  five  of  us,  Mr. 
Clair,  his  wife,  his  two  brothers,  and 
myself.  Mr.  Clair  had  been  to  Alaska, 
so  we  had  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 
At  Seattle  we  got  our  outfits;  a  full 
year’s  supply  of  clothes,  food,  medicine 
and  tents,  and  it  made  about  500  pounds 
for  each  person.  All  our  food  was  dried, 
even  to  the  eggs.  We  took  some  canned 
goods,  condensed  milk  and  the  like. 
Shoes  and  waterproof  canvas  clothing 
were  not  forgotten.  Here  I  exchanged 
trunks  for  canvas  bags  holding  about 
three  bushels  each,  and  looking  just  like 
a  mail  sack,  and  into  these  went  all  my 
clothing  and  the  like.  When  we  got  to 
Dyea,  I  exchanged  my  hat  for  a  man’s 
felt  hat  and  a  sailor’s  slicker  hat  with  a 
rain  roof  on  the  back.  What  a  motley 
crew  it  was  at  Dyea!  The  long  trip  up 
from  Seattle,  among  the  islands  of 
Alaska,  the  towering  mountains  along 
the  coast,  and  the  canals  were  beautiful 
beyond  description. 

“Did  we  stay  long  at  Skaguay?  Only 
three  days  or  so.  until  we  could  get 
Indians  to  pack  (carry)  our  goods  over 
the  pass  to  Lake  Bennett,  29  miles  away. 
It  cost  me  almost  $50  to  get  my  bag¬ 
gage  and  food  taken  just  over  the  pass. 
We  fixed  our  dresses  into  walking  skirts, 
put  on  heavy  shoes,  carried  a  good  pack 
ourselves,  and  started  for  the  Sheep 
Camp.  I  repented  time  and  again,  but  I 
was  going  to  go  through.  No  one  can 
picture  the  trail  then.  It  was  lined  from 
city  to  summit  with  tents,  baggage,  dead 
horses  and  oxen,  and  such  rough  men, 
but  do  you  know,  from  home  back  to 
home  again,  I  never  had  a  rude  or  of¬ 
fensive  word  addressed  to  me.  I  was  just 
pulled  up  the  Pass.  An  Indian  would 
reach  down,  take  my  hand,  and  just  pull 
me  up  from  one  rock  to  the  other.  The 
Sheep  Camp  was  a  motley  collection  of 
tents,  poor  sheds,  and  saloons.  We  had 
our  own  outfit,  tent,  and  the  like,  and 
so  kept  our  own  hotel  all  the  way.  At 
Lake  Bennett  we  loaded  upon  a  barge 
and  floated  down  to  the  first  rapids, 
where  we  hau  to  portage  around  them 
about  five  miies.  The  trail  was  up  and 
partially  over  a  mountain,  and  it  was 
an  awful  job  to  get  our  equipment  over, 
and  when  we  got  to  smooth  water  we 
could  not  get  a  boat,  so  had  to  wait  sev¬ 
eral  days.  Here  the  weatner  turned 
cold,  with  frosty  nights,  and  I,  who  had 
three  weeks  before  been  sleeping  in  good 
beds,  slept  here  on  the  ground  rolled  up 
in  a  blanket,  on  some  pine  boughs,  with¬ 
out  taking  cold.  Here  we  added  a  dog 
team,  and  I  had  no  end  of  fun  seeing  the 
dogs  pull  on  their  loads.  They  were  fed 
Dog  salmon,  caught  in  the  river,  and 
they  were  given  their  food  as  a  reward 
of  merit;  bad  dog,  no  fish.  If  in  the 
morning  they  come  ‘up  to  call,’  and  got 
into  their  harnesses  all  right,  they  had 
fish,  and  then  when  the  driver  shouted 
‘Musha,’  they  set  out  with  a  bark  and 
rush  that  was  very  interesting.  We  had 
all  sorts  of  adventures  getting  to  Daw¬ 
son  City. 

“We  had  to  tie  up  every  night  and  go 
into  camp  on  shore,  as  the  danger  of 
boating  was  too  great.  At  all  the  rapids 
and  dangerous  places  we  had  to  lug  all 
our  stuff  ashore  and  carry  it  round  to 
smooth  water.  I  could  do  my  15  miles  a 
day  on  a  tramp  all  right.  Some  of  the 
way  we  would  not  dare  ride  in  the  boats. 
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so  the  boatmen  would  go  on  and  wait 
for  us  miles  down  the  river.  It  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  pretty  good  weather,  but 
there  was  frost  enough  to  form  ice  every 
night.  The  last  100  miles  we  made  in 
a  boat  to  Dawson.  How  I  did  long  to 
hear  from  home!  I  never  got  but  one 
letter  from  Ohio  while  I  was  gone,  and 
not  a  paper  sent  me  reached  me.  We 
reached  Dawson  October  20. 

■  There  was  not  a  house  to  be  had,  so 
we  fixed  up  our  little  tent  and  lived  in 
it  until  Thanksgiving  Day,  when  we 
moved  into  our  log  house.  You  can 
guess  how  comfortable  it  was  all 
through  October  and  November;  the 
weather  had  been  growing  colder, 
though  there  was  but  little  snow,  and 
the  last  week  we  lived  in  the  tent,  the 
thermometer  was  from  10  to  15  degrees 
below  zero.”  john  gould. 


Rural  Recipes. 

CHIEFLY  DESSERTS,  WITH  A  HIT  OF  ECON¬ 
OMY  FOR  BALANCE. 

What  is  it  worth,  if,  knowing  how  to  bake 
The  most  ambrosial  of  dainty  cake, 

The  housewife  fails,  when  hungry  men 
would  eat 

Substantial  hash,  or  well-cooked  juicy 
meat? 

Pittsfield  chocolate  cake  is  very  good, 
and  different  in  flavor  from  any  other 
we  know.  The  ingredients  required 
are  two  eggs,  one-half  cupful  butter, 
one-half  cupful  grated  chocolate,  one 
cupful  milk,  one  cupful  sugar,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  baking  powder,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  vanilla,  1  y2  cupful  flour.  Cream 
together  the  butter,  sugar  and  eggs,  add 
milk,  flavoring,  and  chocolate,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  melted  by  standing  the  cup 
containing  it  in  hot  water;  then  add  the 
flour.  If  not  of  the  tight  consistency, 
add  a  little  more  flour.  Bake  in  a  single 
loaf. 

One  cannot  have  too  many  recipes  for 
using  cold  cooked  meat  acceptably,  and 
here  is  a  nice  breakfast  dish  made  from 
this  familiar  foundation.  Use  any  bits 
of  cold  meat,  chopped  fine;  then  meas¬ 
ure  half  as  much  potatoes  as  meat  and 
the  same  of  bread,  broken  fine;  moisten 
the  bread  with  hot  water;  to  a  pint  of 
the  mixture  add  a  bablespoonful  of  flour, 
two  eggs  well  beaten,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  saltspoonful  of  pepper;  beat  all 
together  for  five  minutes;  drop  from 
the  spoon  'into  a  hot  buttered  spider  and 
brown  slowly  on  both  sides. 

Leche  dulce,  or  sweet  milk,  is  a  Cuban 
dessert  which  is  suited  to  the  farm  sup¬ 
per;  it  is  sure  to  be  a  favorite  with  the 
children.  It  is  prepared  by  putting  on 
a  quart  of  milk  to  boil,  sweetened  with 
a  cup  of  molasses  or  sugar,  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  lemon  juice  to  make 
it  curdle.  It  does  so  'in  large  pieces; 
then  sprinkle  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
ground  cinnamon.  When  eating  it  and 
outting  through  these  pieces  with  the 
spoon  it  resembles  a  piece  of  cake  in 
sauce. 

Most  juveniles  know  Banbury  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  nursery  rhyme  about 
the  lady  who  had  rings  on  her  fingers 
and  bells  on  her  toes.  In  England,  how¬ 
ever,  that  historic  town  is  rendered  me¬ 
morable  by  Banbury  cakes,  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Make  a  nice  puff  paste,  roll  it  out 
the  usual  thickness  for  pies,  then  cut 
into  pieces  with  a  large  biscuit  cutter; 
pile  one  tablespoonful  of  the  filling  on 
half  of  each  round  of  paste,  wet  the 
edges  and  fold  the  other  half  over;  press 
edges  together;  bake  in  a  hot  oven  for 
fifteen  minutes.  Filling  for  same:  Two 
cupfuls  of  chopped  raisins,  one  cupful 
sugar,  one  egg,  one  lemon;  mix  thor¬ 
oughly. 

A  delicious  jam  may  be  made  from 
seedless  raisins,  which  are  quite  reason¬ 
able  in  price  now,  and  this  will  help  out 
the  canned  fruit.  Look  over  the  raisins 
carefully  and  rinse  them  in  cold  water. 
Drain,  then  add  a  cupful  of  cold  water 
to  each  pound  of  raisins;  cook  gently 
half  an  hour,  then  add  a  cupful  of 
sugar,  place  an  asbestos  mat  under  the 
kettle  and  cook  half  an  hour  longer.  If 
a  very  sweet  jam  'is  liked  a  pint  of 
sugar  may  be  used  and  a  sliced  lemon, 
with  seed  removed,  may  be  added.  Very 
nice  made  plain  to  serve  with  whole¬ 
wheat  or  brown  bread.  May  be  made 
in  large  or  small  quantities,  as  it  keeps 
nicely. 

A  dainty  and  uncommon  apple  dessert 
is  made  as  follows:  Pare  and  core  six 
good  cooking  apples,  filling  the  core 
cavities  with  sugar  seasoned  with  cin¬ 
namon  or  nutmeg;  bake  covered  until 
done.  Allow  to  cool,  then  cover  with 
a  meringue  made  from  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  sweetened  with  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  lemon  extract;  brown 
slightly  in  a  moderate  oven.  Make  a 
custard  of  the  three  egg  yolks,  one-half 
cupful  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  milk,  one 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


teaspoonful  of  cornstarch  and  the  juice 
of  half  a  lemon.  Pour  into  a  glass  dish 
and  chill.  In  serving  have  the  apples 
cold,  also,  and  pour  the  custard  over 
them. 

Here  is  Mrs.  Rorer’s  mode  of  cooking 
the  humble  cabbage,  which  greatly  im¬ 
proves  that  vegetable:  Wash  well  one 
head  of  cabbage  and  soak  in  cold  water 
one  hour,  then  drain  anu  shake.  Put 
into  a  large  kettle  of  ^oiling  salted 
water  and  boil  very  slowly  for  20  min¬ 
utes,  then  drain  the  cabbage  and  chop 
it  fine.  Put  this  cabbage  into  a  saucepan, 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a  gill  of 
cream,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a 
dash  of  pepper.  Stir  until  thoroughly 
hot,  then  turn  into  a  vegetable  dish, 
cover  with  squares  of  toasted  bread  and 
it  is  ready  to  serve.  This,  if  well  pre¬ 
pared,  Is  one  of  the  caintiest  of  all  the 
Winter-vegetable  dishes. 


The  Future  of 

Children 

A  child’s  life  may  be 
blighted  by  the  diseases  of 
youth,  such  as  Rickets, 
which  is  characterized  by 
weak  bones  or  crooked 
spine,  and  inability  to  stand 
or  walk  steadily,  or  Maras¬ 
mus,  that  wasting  disease 
characterized  by  paleness 
and  emaciation,  or  Scrofula, 
a  constitutional  disease  of 
the  glands  and  neck. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

of  pure  Cod-Liver  Oil  with  Hypo- 
phosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda  will 
prevent  and  cure  these  diseases, 
it  supplies  just  the  material  needed 
to  form  strong  bones,  rich  red 
blood  and  solid  flesh.  It  will  also 
reach  the  infant  through  the  moth¬ 
er’s  milk,  and  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  both. 

At  all  druKffists ;  50c.  and  $1.00 
SCOTT  &  ISOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


B.  &  B„ 

less  to  pay  for 

lace  curtains 

Our  new  1900  Lace  Curtains  far 
surpassing  in  variety  and  entirely 
original  effets  any  yet  shown. 

We  propose  to  sell  you  the  very 
best  curtains,  most  graceful 
patterns,  your  money  will  buy. 

We  depend  on  our  Lace  Cur¬ 
tain  elegance  to  win  by  reason 
of  irreproachable  superiority. 

Have  published  a  beautifully 
illustrated  Twentieth  Century 
Lace  Curtain  Catalogue — cur¬ 
tains  and  prices  that  all  who 
investigate  will  find  a  money¬ 
saving  proposition. 

Send  for  a  copy — free. 

Sacrifice  of  odd  lines  1899 
choice  75c.  to  $1  25  Dress  goods 
50c. — 50c.  ones  25c. — and  lots  at 
15c.  and  20c.  ’way  under  price. 

A  clearance  of  useful  goods — 
positive  —  absolute — present 
values  considered,  never  equaled. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA, 


American  Gardening. 

Ten  Sample  Copies,  separate  Issues,  10  cents. 
Published  at  130  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


The  Domestic  Sheep. 

Its  Culture  and  General  Management. 
By  Henry  Stewart.  An  up-to-date  book 
on  sheep.  The  most  scientific,  practical 
and  useful  book  ever  published  on  this 
subject.  Indorsed  by  the  world’s  high¬ 
est  authorities,  press  and  sheep  public 
everywhere.  It  contains  372  pages  of 
“boiled-down  ”  knowledge  and  165  plates 
illustrating  the  recognized  breeds  and 
every  department  of  sheep  life.  Price, 
$1.50  postpaid,  or  free  for  a  club  of  four 
subscriptions  at  $1  each. 


[‘Housework  is  had  work  without  Gold  Dust* 


Cleaning  Silver 

Instead  of  scouring  and  rubbing  each  piece  of 
silver  separately,  the  whole  service  can  be  as 
effectively  cleaned  in  a  few  minutes.  After  each 
meal  the  silver  should  be  put  into  a  pan  (kept  | 
especially  for  the  purpose)  and  cover  with  luke¬ 
warm  water,  to  which  a  teaspoonfull  of 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder 

Is  added;  set  the  pan  on  the  range  until  the  water  I 
gets  to  boiling  point,  then  IJft  out  each  piece  with 
a  wire  spoon  and  lay  on  a  soft  linen  cloth,  wiping 
quickly  with  chamois  skin.  The  pieces  so  clean- 1 
ed  will  be  highly  polished  and  look  like  new. 

Th.  above  U  taken  from  our  free  booklet 
“GOLDEN  RULES  FOR  HOUSEWORK" 

Bent  free  on  requeat  to 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Now  York.  Boston.  I 
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Progressive. 


During  the  half  century  of  their  existence 

SINGER  SEWING  MACHINES 

have  been  steadily  Improved  in  manufacture, 
kept  constantly  up  to  date  and  abreast  with 
Time,  always  attaining  higher  excellence  in  de¬ 
sign,  construction  and  artistic  finish. 

Compare  these  machines  with  any  other ;  in¬ 
vestigate  the  experience  of  their  users.  You  will 
find  them  the  best  in  every  point.  The  best  is 
always  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Sold  on  instalments.  You  can  try  one  Free. 

Old  machines  taken  In  exchange. 

MADE  AND  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Offices  in  Every  City  in  the  World. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

EGGS.— Arrivals  are  rather  large,  but  re¬ 
ports  Indicate  severe  weather  through  the 
producing  sections  of  the  West,  and  ship¬ 
pers  are  holding  more  or  less  of  the  stock 
off  the  market.  A  slight  premium  Is  re¬ 
ported  on  prime  refrigerator  eggs. 

GREEN  FRUITS.— Apples  are  In  light  re¬ 
ceipt  and  of  ordinary  quality.  Strictly 
fancy  fruit  Is  firm,  but  the  general  range  of 
values  Is  unchanged  from  last  week.  Cran¬ 
berries  are  very  firm.  Florida  strawberries 
are  quiet.  Reported  cold  weather  in  the 
South  Indicates  lighter  receipts. 

SEEDS.— Clover  and  Timothy  are  firm, 
clover  being  quoted  at  >6  to  $9.50  per  bushel, 
and  Timothy  $2.60  to  $3.35.  Exports  from 
New  York  for  the  last  week  of  January 
were  5,500  bags  of  clover,  and  1,600  of  Tim¬ 
othy.  Large  dealers  and  speculators  have 
most  of  the  stock  here,  and  many  who 
could  sell  at  a  fair  price  now  are  holding 
it  for  the  Spring  demand. 

BUTTER.— The  demand  for  extra  fresh 
creamery  Is  good,  and  buyers  are  taking  a 
little  more  than  Is  required  for  present 
needs.  An  occasional  extra  lot  goes  at  a 
trifle  above  25  cents.  Firsts  are  keeping 
close  to  extras.  There  is  not  much  business 
in  storage  creamery.  State  dairy  Is  In  light 
receipt.  Imitation  creamery  of  fancy  qual¬ 
ity  Is  steady  and  has  some  call. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— The  supply  of 
western  stock  is  comparatively  small,  and 
nearly  all  grades  are  firm.  On  account  of 
the  cold  weather,  most  of  the  receipts  have 
arrived  In  good  order.  A  few  lots  of  iced 
southwestern  poultry  are  arriving,  but  sell 
slowly.  There  is  a  quiet  trade  In  refriger¬ 
ator  stock,  but  the  demand  for  frozen  is 
not  general  as  yet. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  advanced  slightly,  owing 
to  reports  of  severe  weather  in  the  Winter- 
wheat  belt,  with  but  little  protection  of 
snow.  Some  trade  in  Northern  No.  1  was 
reported  from  Chicago  for  export  via  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Portland.  A  large  cash  trade  in 
corn  is  reported.  Exports  for  the  week  are 
light.  Oats  are  dull  and  neglected.  Rye 
is  weak,  with  no  export  demand.  Barley 
is  quiet,  and  buyers  have  the  best  of  the 
market.  There  is  but  little  demand  for 
either  buckwheat  flour  or  grain. 

LIVE  STOCK.— The  total  receipts  for  the 
first  three  days  of  this  week  were  7,607 
cattle;  145  cows,  2,851  calves,  19,022  sheep, 
22,032  hogs.  Steers  were  steady  at  $4.56  to 
$5.76  per  100  pounds;  oxen,  $4.60  to  $5.05; 
bulls,  $3.35  to  $4.36;  cows,  $2.05  to  $4.10,  with 
two  extra  fat  cows  at  $4.12  to  $4.20.  Dressed 
beef  sold  at  seven  to  nine  cents  for  native 
sides,  and  9*4  to  9%  for  extra.  Milch  cows 
with  calves  are  in  demand  at  $25  to  $60  per 
head.  Trade  in  live  calves  was  brisk,  and 
the  supply  soon  disposed  of.  Veals  sold 
at  $5.50  to  $9,  and  barnyard  and  southern 
calves  $3.50  to  $4.50.  Sheep  and  lambs  were 
10  to  16  cents  higher.  Sheep  sold  at  $3.62  to 
$5.60,  and  lambs  $6.25  to  $7.75.  Hogs  are 
steady  at  $5.10  to  $5.25. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  3,  1900. 
BUTTER. 

Creamery,  West.,  extras,  per  lb..  —  @26 

Western,  firsts  .  24  @24% 

Western,  seconds  .  22  @23 

Thirds  .  20  @21 

State,  extras  .  24%@25 

State,  firsts  .  23%@24 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  20  @23 

June,  extras  .  —  @23 

June,  prime  .  21%@22 

Held,  thirds  to  seconds .  19  @21 

State  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs,  fresh 

finest  .  —  @24 

Tubs  or  firkins,  prime .  22  @23 

Common  to  good  .  18  @21 

Western,  imitation,  extras .  21  @22 

Firsts  . .  39  @20 

Low  grades  .  u 

Factory,  held,  finest  .  17%@18 

Factory,  held,  thirds  to  firsts —  16  @17 

Factory,  fresh,  extra  .  18  @18% 

Factory,  held,  low  grades........  16  @17 

Rolls.  West’n,  common  to  choice.  16  @18 
CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  small,  Fall 

made,  fancy  .  , 

Small,  Fall  made,  choice .  12%@12% 

Small,  good  to  prime  . .  11%@12 

Small,  common  to  fair  .  11  @u% 

Large,  Fall  made,  fancy .  12%@13 

Large,  Fall  made,  choice .  11%@12% 

Large,  good  to  prime.. .  U%@11% 

Large,  common  to  fair .  10  @11 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  10%@10% 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  prime . 

Part  skims,  large,  prime  .  9  @  9% 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good  .  7%@  »% 

Part  skims,  common .  &  @  6 

Full  skims  .  *  ® 

EGGS. 

quotations  loss  off. 

State,  Pennsylvania  and  nearby, 

average  best,  per  doz........  18%@  — 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  prime.  —  @  18% 
Fresh  gathered,  fair  to  good..  17%@  18 
Kentucky,  fresh  gath’d,  prime..  18  @  — 
Tenn.,  Va.  and  N.  C.  prime....  17%@  18 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

Western  &  Southern,  poor  to 

good,  30  doz.  case . 4  20  @4  80 

Dirties,  30-doz.  case... . .  —  @3  00 

Refrigerator,  choice  Fall  packed. 

30-doz.  case  . 3  60  @4  20 

Early  packed,  prime,  30-doz. 

cage  . . .  w 

Good,  per  30  doz.  cases . 3  00  @3  30 

Poor  to  fair,  per  30  doz  case.2  66  @2  85 
Poor  culls,  60  doz.  case . 1  50  @1  75 


Limed  eggs,  prime,  per  *0  doz . I 

Fair  to  good,  80  doz.  case . 2  70 

FRUIT-EVAPORATED. 

Apples,  extra  fancy  .  9 

Fancy  .  8 

Choice  .  7 

Prime  .  6%<^ 

Low  grades  .  5 

Chops  . 1  25 

Cores  and  skins  . 1  00 

Sun  dried,  quarters  .  6 

Sun  dried,  sliced  .  6 

Apricots,  boxes,  pound  .  13 

Bags,  pound  .  13 

Peaches,  Calif.,  unpeeled,  boxes.  8%^ 

Bags  .  8 

Peeled,  per  pound  .  17 

Raspberries  .  13 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  barrels . 2 

Spitz,  barrel  . 2 

Ben  Davis,  barrel  . 2 

Winesaps,  barrel  . 2 

Greening,  barrel  . 2 

Spy,  barrel  . 2 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy,  bbl..6 

Early  black,  barrel  . 6 

Jersey,  per  crate . 2 

Barrel  . 6 

Strawberries,  quart  . 

GAME. 

English  snipe,  per  dozen . 2 

Grass  plover,  per  dozen . 1 

Ducks,  Canvas,  6  lb  av.  to  pair . 2 

Canvas,  It.  wghts.,  per  pair . 1 

Red  Head,  6  lb.  avge.  to  pair . 1 

Red  Head,  lightweight,  per  pair.. 

Ruddy,  heavy,  per  pair  . . 

Ruddy,  lightweight,  per  pair . 

Mallard,  per  pair  . . . 

Teal,  blue-wing,  per  pair . 

Teal,  green-wing,  per  pair .  30 

Common,  per  pair  . . . 

Rabbits,  undrawn,  per  pair . 

Drawn,  per  pair . 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red  elevator . 

No.  2,  delivered  . 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  . .  —  •••••••• 

No.  2,  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat.. 

Corn,  No.  2,  delivered . 

No.  2,  in  elevator  . 

No.  2,  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat . 

No.  2,  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat.... 

Oats,  No.  2,  white  . 

No.  3,  white  . 

No.  2,  white  clipped  . 

No.  3,  white  clipped  . 

No.  2  mixed  . 

No.  3,  mixed  . 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western,  c.  i.  t., 

^ufTalo  . •••••••••••••  — 

No.  2,  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y.... 
State  and  Jersey,  c.  1.  f.,  track.. 

Flour,  fair  to  choice  . 3 

Bariev,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c. 

i.  I,  N.  . . 

Feeding,  c.  1.  f.,  N.  Y . 


00 


10 


50%@  - 
69%@  - 
66  0  - 
25  @3  60 

50@  63 
42%@  45 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  60  cents  per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1  . 75@80 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  . 

Clover,  mixed  . 

Straw,  rye,  long  . 

Oat  . 


70@75 

. 65@70 

. 65@70 

. 70@80 

. 70@76 

. — @45 


12 

11 

8 

8 


7 

6 

20 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  dozen .  60@  65 

Fair  to  good,  per  dozen  .  30@  40 

Inferior,  per  barrel  . . 1  00@1  60 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  dozen . 2  00@2  75 

No.  2,  per  dozen  . •••••  60@1  00 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  per  lb.  ..20@ 

Tomatoes,  per  pound  . .  10@ 

Radishes,  per  dozen  bunches  . 1 

Asparagus,  per  dozen  bunches . l 

MEATS,  COUNTRY— DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  pound.. .  11%@ 

Fair  to  good,  per  pound .  9  @ 

Common,  per  pound  . . .  6  @ 

Calves,  barnyards,  per  pound.....  6  @ 
"Spring”  or  Winter  lambs,  each... 4  00@8  00 

Roasting  pigs,  per  pound  .  8  @  12 

Pork,  light,  per  pound  .  7%@  — 

Medium,  per  pound  .  6%«fl 

Heavy,  per  pound  . .  »  @ 

Tenderloins,  fresh,  per  pound...  —  @ 
POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  per  barrel  . 5  00@6  00 

Maine,  Hebron  . . . 1  90 

L.  I.,  in  bulk,  per  bbl.................l  50@2  00 

State  and  Western,  in  bulk,  180  lbs.  1  62@1  87 
Jersey,  round  sorts,  pr.,  per  bbl....l  37@1  6- 

Giant  Der  bbl . 3  25@1  50 

Sweets,’  Cumb’land  Co.,  cloth  tops.. 2  75@3  25 

South  Jersey,  double  heads  . 2  25@2  75 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  per  pound  .  — @  9 

Fowls,  per  pound  .  — @ 

Roosters,  old,  per  pound .  — @  6% 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  pound  .  8@  9 

Ducks,  per  pair  .  60@  80 

Geese,  per  pair  .  1  25@1  60 

Pigeons,  per  pair  .  20@  25 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Dry  Packed. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  fancy.... 

Mixed,  fancy  . 

Young  toms,  small,  fancy . 

Young  toms  .heavy  . 

Old  hens  . 

Old  toms  . 

Poor  . . . 

Broilers,  2  to  4  lbs.  to  pair . 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  pound  . 

Phila.,  mixed  weights  . 

Chickens,  State  and  Pa.,  prime. 

West.,  dry  picked,  fancy . 

West.,  scalded,  fancy  . 

West.,  good  to  prime . . 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  . 

Western,  prime  . 

Western,  fair  to  good  . 

Old  roosters,  per  pound . 

Capons,  Phil.,  fancy,  large,  per  lb 

Phil.,  medium  weights  . 

Phil.,  small  and  slips  . 

Western,  large  . 

Western,  small  and  slips  . 

Ducks,  fancy  . 

Good  to  prime  . 

Poor  . 

Geese,  fancy  . 

Good  to  prime  . 

Poor  . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per 

dozen  . 3 

Dark,  per  dozen  . 

Culls,  per  dozen  . . . 


10 

7% 


10%@  11 
10%@  11 

7  @ 

16  @  17 
13  @  15 
11  @  12 
13  @  14 
10  @  11 
—  @  12 
10  @  11 
6  @  8 
10  @  — 
8%@  9 

6  @  7 


25  @3  50 
—  @2  00 
60  @1  00 


FRESH  VEGETABLES. 

Brussels  sprouts,  quart  .  4@  10 

Celery,  California,  dozen  .  30@  70 

State  .  15@  16 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  barrel . 1  00@4  00 

Florida,  half  barrel . 1  00@2  00 

California,  case  . 2  00@2  25 

Cabbage,  State,  100  .  6  00@9  00 

Long  Island,  100 . 4  00@6  00 

Carrots,  washed,  barrel  . 1  00@1  25 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  barrel  . 3  00@5  00 

Escarole,  New  Orleans,  barrel  — 3  00@5  00 
Egg  plant,  Fla.,  half  barrel  box — 3  00@4  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  barrel  .  60@  75 

Lettuce,  Fla.,  half-barrel  basket —  75@2  50 

New  Orleans,  barrel  . 2  50@5  00 

Onions,  Bermuda,  crate  . 1  75@2  00 

Havana,  crate  . 1  75@1  85 

Orange  County,  yellow,  bag . 1  00@1  25 

Orange  County,  red,  bag  .  75@1  12 

Eastern,  white,  barrel . 1  75@2  25 

Eastern,  yellow,  barrel  . 1  12@1  37 

Eastern,  red,  barrel  . 1  00@1  25 

State  and  Western,  white,  barrel. 1  50@1  75 
State  and  West’n,  yellow,  barrel.. 1  25@1  40 
State  and  Western,  red,  barrel.. 1  12@1  25 

Okra.,  Fla.,  carrier  . 2  00@3  50 

Peas.,  Fla.,  basket  . 1  00@5  00 

California,  flat  case  . 1  75@2  25 

Peppers,  Fla.,  carrier  . 1  50@2  50 

Havana,  crate  . 1  60@1  75 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  case  . 2  00@2  50 

Romaine.  New  Orleans,  barrel . 3  00@6  09 

Bermuda,  crate  .  75@1  00 

Rhubarb,  Cal.,  doz.  bchs .  50@1  00 

String  beans,  Fla.,  express,  crt . 1  00@3  50 

Fla.,  steamer,  crt . 1  M@2  50 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  barrel  . 1  00@1  75 

Squash.  Hubbard,  barrel  .  75@1  00 

Marrow,  barrel  .  60™  Tjj 

Florida,  white,  bu.  crt .  75@1  00 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  carrier  . .  50™1  75 

Turnips.  Canada  Russia,  barrel.  ..  70@  sn 
Jersey  and  L.  T.,  Russia,  barrel..  60@  75 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

If  you  have  a  maple  orchard  or  even  a 
few  maple  trees,  and  wish  to  make  a  little 
syrup  or  sugar,  you  will  want  to  know 
something  about  the  Post  Improved  Eureka 
sap  sprout.  You  will  never  use  the  home¬ 
made  kind  after  once  using  this.  You  can 
get  a  catalogue  from  C.  C.  Stelle,  81  5th 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  or  send  five  cents 
for  two  samples. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  to  our  women 
readers,  who  live  at  a  distance  from  large 
shopping  districts,  to  keep  watch  of  the 
attractions  that  are  offered  every  week  by 
Boggs  &  Buhl,  of  Allegheny.  Pa.,  in  their 
advertisements  on  the  Woman  and  Home 
page.  They  send  a  large  catalogue  on  ap¬ 
plication,  and  are  having  an  extensive 
trade  with  R.  N.-Y.  folks.  This  is  bring¬ 
ing  the  department  store  attractions  right 
up  to  the  country  fireside.  You  will  get 
the  goods  at  the  same  price  exactly  as  if 
you  stood  at  their  counter  in  the  store. 

The  new  catalogue  of  the  Des  Moines 
Incubator  Co.  is  Just  out.  This  company 
manufactures  both  hot-air  and  hot-water 
machines  and  in  all  sizes  from  the  little 
64-egg  Crescent,  to  the  800-egg  machine  de¬ 
signed  for  extensive  broiler  establishments. 
The  catalogue  is  quite  as  much  a  poultry 
book  as  a  catalogue.  It  treats  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  production  of  the  egg  to  the 
hatching  of  the  chick  in  the  Incubator,  and 
on  to  the  marketing  of  the  fowl.  It  is 
edited  by  successful  practical  men.  Send 
six  cents  for  it  to  the  Company  as  above. 
The  address  Is  Box  90,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


D  D  fl  Uf  U 3  C  Bronchial 
DilUWn  O  Troches 

the  popular  cure  for 

IRRITATED  THROATS. 


Fae-8imlle 
Signature  of 


on  every 
box. 


P  HAMMOND.  EBT.  1876.  FRANK  W .  GODWIN. 

3E0.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

nlssion  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
NTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries, 
sr,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot- 


SPRING  LAMBS 

We  have  a  large  trade  on  fancy  LAMBS,  CALVES 
ind  POULTRY  throughout  the  winter;  also,  HOT¬ 
HOUSE  PRODUCTS.  We  solicit  your  consignments, 
ind  can  guarantee  top  prices  for  fancy  stock. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED 

Nos.  2  and  3  Hay. 

Having  contracts  with  several  large  stables  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  with  Hay  through  the  months  of  January, 
February  and  March,  I  am  in  a  position  to  get  my 
shippers  the  highest  market  price.  Will  honor  drafts, 
with  Bill  of  Lading  attached,  for  a  reasonable 
amount,  drawn  on  arrival  of  car. 

F.  D,  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St„  New  York. 


Al 


Strawberry  Plants. — Excelsior,  Gibson,  Johnson 
Early.  List  free.  P.  Speer,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow/^ 

Standard  Sorts.  81.50  to  82.50  per  M.  Descriptive 
Cat.,  with  “Instructions  How  to  Grow,”  sent  free.  8 
THE  C.E.  WHITTEN  NURS'Y  CO.,  Bridgman,  Mich, 


EACH  TREES 


First  site  cents;  3  to  4 
feet,  3J4  cents;  2  to  3  feet, 
2>4  cents  each,  all  one  year 
omhnd.healthyandthrifty;  no  scale.  Official  certi- 
iate  with  each  shipment.  Sample  by  exp.  if  wanted, 
dp  any  time.  Trees  kept  dormant  until  May  10th. 
R.  g.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell 
or  buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  make  their  case  known  in  this 
column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants  will 
also  be  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be 
four  cents  a  word,  each  insertion;  cash 
should  accompany  the  order.  This  column 
will  make  and  save  money  for  the  farmers 
who  use  it  and  watch  it. 


To  exchange  for  printing  press,  or  first 
decent  cash  offer,  complete  Graphaphone  Exhibition 
Outfit.  Almost  new.  Cost  860.  Inventory  particulars 
THOMAS  GILLILAND,  Sharon,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — By  a  young  American  man 
(married)  strictly  temperate,  a  position  as  foreman 
on  a  farm  or  gentleman’s  country  residence;  or  would 
hire  farm  with  eight  or  ten  cows  on  it. 

Box  61,  Mahopac,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Seedsmen,  Attention  ! — For  sale  new 

main  crop  potato.  Heavy  ytelder.  Address 

GEO.  P.  MOHR,  Litzenberg,  Pa. 


157-acre  Farm,  nice  buildings,  fine 

water,  stock,  tools,  bay,  good  sugar  lot.  81,000.  Send 
for  listof  100  bargains.  GUNN  &  CO.,  Brattleboro,Vt. 


Pure  Seed  Potatoes. — All  the  high- 

grade  varieties.  For  circular  address 

S.  M.  POTTER,  Holland  Patent.  N.Y. 


Fertile  Valley  Farm  at  Bargain. — 

PAINE,  South  Randolph  Vt. 


I  have  complete  Volumes  of  The  R.  N.- 

Y.  since  1880,  bound  In  paper  covers.  Will  box  and 
ship  all  f.  o.  b.  at  75c.  per  volume.  Address  BACK 
NUMBERS,  care  The  R.N.-Y. 


WE  OlQ  A  week  and  expenses  to  men  with 
PAY  V I  Qrlgs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 
Send  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Parsons,  Kan 


STANDARD  BEET  SUCAR  COMPANY. 

Farmers  who  would  like  to  move  to  Nebraska  can 
get  information  of  farms  to  rent  or  lease  by  corre¬ 
sponding  with  STANDARD  CATTLE  CO..  Ames,  Neb 


SEED  POTATOES. — Best  pure  stock,  leading 
early  and  late  varieties,  cheap.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  free.  A.  O.  ALDRIDGE,  Fishers,  N.Y. 


NEW  BECKER 

Washing  Machine. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  Its  superiority  over  all 
other  Machines.  County  rights  for 
sale.  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  free 
N.  G.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 


A  YEAR.  176  MORTHLY. 
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IrlLMFI  f  STRA|CHTOlJT SALARY- 

QQ  80HAFIDE  SALARY. 


R0M0RE.N0  LESS  SALABY 

Peroral  trustworthy  gentlemen  or  ladles  wanted  In  each 
state  to  manage  our  business  In  thoir  own  and  nearby 
counties.  It  Is  mainly  office  work  oonduoted  at  home. 
Salary  straight  8900  a  year  and  •xpnnses- 
deflnite,  bonafldo,  no  commission,  easy  to  understand. 

ni_ V  _  *  —  a J  AAmnalla/l  ■  OAtl rS 
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Publisher's  Desk. 


I  have  never  believed  that  any  man 
can  build  himself  up  by  pulling  others 
down.  The  building  up  of  any  industry 
helps  everyone  in  it.  The  more  good 
farm  papers  there  are  the  better.  The 
more  they  are  read  by  farmers  and 
patronized  by  advertisers,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  me.  It  is  the  poor  ones  that 
hurt  most,  because  they  create  an  in¬ 
difference  or  contempt  for  the  whole 
class.  We  demand  better  things  as  we 
grow  older  and  progress.  Accustom  a 
man  to  porterhouse  steak  and  wheat 
bread,  and  nothing  but  dire  necessity 
will  drive  him  back  to  hash  and  hoe 
cake.  He  wants  better  food,  better 
clothing  and  better  home  comforts  as  he 
becomes  able  to  afford  them.  This  is 
well  for  everyone  who  furnishes  the 
better  class  of  goods.  So  with  the  mind. 
Let  it  be  once  cultivated  to  appreciate 
good,  strong,  wholesome  reading  matter, 
and  ft  will  never  relish  the  trash  that 
appears  in  the  cheaper  class  of  papers. 
This  explains  in  a  measure  why  readers 
tell  us  they  have  been  regular  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  from  30  to  50 
years.  They  get  here  the  thought  of  the 
orightest  minds  in  the  country,  and 
once  accustomed  to  it,  they  have  no  men¬ 
tal  appetite  for  literary  slush. 

We  got  a  little  behind  with  our  mail 
list  last  month,  as  is  usual  in  January, 
and  some  subscribers  wonder  why  the 
slip  on  their  paper  does  not  show  credit 
for  the  renewal  made  several  weeks  ago. 
We  have  just  about  caught  up  now,  and 
all  credits  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
a  week  or  two  at  furthest. 

We  are  quoting  combination  orders 
with  other  papers  and  magazines  every 
day.  Is  your  list  full  yet?  if  not  send 
it  and  we  will  save  you  some  money  on 
it. 

We  need  club-raisers  in  many  sections. 
For  a  club  of  four  at  $1  each  we  renew 
your  own  paper  free  and  send  rose  to  all 
five.  By  the  way,  we  have  a  letter  from 
the  propagator  of  the  Ruby  Queen  rose, 
saying  that  they  are  doing  nicely  and 
will  have  an  abundance  of  stock  for  all 
applicants  for  some  time  yet.  Mention 
this  rose  in  connection  with  the  paper 
to  a  neighbor,  and  if  you  send  his  $1 
you  may  select  any  one  of  these  books: 


The  Business  Hen . . . 40 

The  Nuzsery  Book . 50 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  of  Rats . 20 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture . $1.00 

The  Cauliflower  .  1.00 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants .  1.00 

Landscape  Gardening  . 50 

The  Dairy  Calf . 25 


Books  and  rose  are  sent  post  paid. 

MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

VEGETABLES. — Some  of  the  southern 
stock  received  at  present  is  badly  dam¬ 
aged  by  frost,  and  the  cold  snap  has  cur¬ 
tailed  trade  here.  Cabbages  are  scarce  and 
prices  high,  best  State  being  quoted  at  $6 
to  $9  per  100.  Most  of  the  string  beans  re¬ 
ceived  are  of  poor  quality,  and  go  at  buy¬ 
ers’  prices.  Green  peas  are  very  scarce, 
also  New  Orleans  salads.  Some  New  Or¬ 
leans  lettuce  has  sold  as  high  as  $5  per 
barrel. 

MILK  PRICES. — At  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Milk  Exchange,  January  31,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  no  change  should  be  made  in 
price  at  present.  Following  are  the  prices 
now  paid  producers  subject  to  freight  rates: 
At  points  subject  to  a  26-cent  freight  rate, 
three  cents  per  quart.  At  points  having  a 
23-cent  freight  rate,  three  cents  per  40- 
quart  can  is  to  be  added.  Where  the  32- 
cent  rate  prevails,  six  cents  per  can  is  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  price  quoted  with  the  2G- 
cent  rate. 

SAND  IN  BUTTER.— Two  firms  in  this 
city  are  having  a  dispute  over  the  sale  of 
several  tubs  of  butter  which  was  found  to 
contain  sand.  The  butter  was  tested  when 
sold,  and  a  little  grit  was  noticed,  but  this 
was  thought  to  be  due  to  an  excess  of  salt. 
When  the  buyers  discovered  what  was  the 
matter,  they  insisted  on  the  butter  being 
taken  back  at  the  amount  paid,  though  it 
had  been  kept  for  a  week,  and  the  price 
had  meantime  dropped  five  cents  per 
pound,  but  this  was  refused.  The  chemists 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  stated  that 
three  or  four  ounces  of  sand  in  60  pounds 
of  butter  could  not  be  called  an  adultera¬ 
tion,  so  the  Mercantile  Exchange  commit¬ 


tee  decided  that  the  buyers  must  pay  the 
price  agreed.  The  buyers  then  referred 
the  case  to  the  Board  of  Health,  which  has 
not  yet  given  a  decision.  Investigation  at 
the  dairy  where  the  butter  was  made 
showed  that  the  pump  was  defective,  and 
more  or  less  sand  was  brought  up  in  the 
water  used  for  washing  the  butter.  It 
would  seem,  however,  as  though  there  must 
have  been  considerable  carelessness  to  al¬ 
low  such  a  state  of  things  to  go  on  for  any 
length  of  time. 

FREIGHT  MATTERS.— The  changes  in 
freight  classifications  made  by  the  trunk 
lines  at  the  first  of  the  year  have  brought 
out  a  great  number  of  protests  from  mer¬ 
chants  and  shippers.  In  most  cases,  car¬ 
load  lots  were  left  at  the  old  classification, 
while  less  than  carload  lots  were  increased. 
This  burdens  the  small  shipper  and  in¬ 
jures  the  business  of  small  merchants.  It 
limits  the  area  of  distribution,  restricting 
trade  so  that  retailers  in  small  towns  are 
placed  at  a  disadvantage,  and  driving  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  larger  centers;  and,  of  course, 
reduces  the  total  tonnage  carried  by  the 
railroads.  These  matters  were  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  meeting  of  railroad  officials  and 
representatives  of  various  commercial  and 
public  organizations  and  trade  associations 
recently  held  in  this  city.  The  railroad 
people  state  that  nearly  everything  used 
in  the  operation  of  the  roads  has  increased 
in  price,  and  in  justice  to  the  stockholders 
it  was  found  necessary  to  raise  the  freights 
in  some  way.  They  desire  to  be  fair  to  all 
shippers,  but  the  question  of  freight  classi¬ 
fication  is  a  difficult  one,  and  the  new 
schedule  was  made  not  with  the  idea  that 
it  Would  be  permanent  in  just  that  form, 
but  to  draw  out  the  opinions  of  those  who 
were  affected  by  it,  so  that  every  point 
might  be  considered  and  adjustments  made 
to  satisfy  all  as  nearly  as  could  be  expect¬ 
ed.  These  are  certainly  very  good  promises. 
F.  B.  Thurber,  at  one  time  a  wholesale 
grocer  of  this  city,  was  at  this  meeting, 
and  among  other  things  said  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  were  not  only  carrying  on  a  transpor¬ 
tation  business,  but  were  also  administer¬ 
ing  the  highways  of  the  country,  and, 
while  transportation  is  cheaper  pro  rata 
on  large  than  on  small  quantities,  the  high¬ 
ways  ought  to  be  open  to  all  citizens  on 
like  terms.  That  is,  the  difference  in  rate 
between  large  and  small  lots  ought  to  be 
just  the  difference  that  it  costs  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  do  the  business  and  no  more.  The 
fact  is  that  the  large  shippers  have  more 
influence,  and  the  railroads  do  not  like  to 
tread  on  their  toes,  so  the  smaller  ones 
often  bear  the  brunt  of  the  hardship. 

_ _ _ _  W.  W.  H. 

STANDARD  PACKAGE  LAVA — Follow¬ 
ing  is  the  text  of  this  law,  in  effect  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1900: 

SECTION  1.  SMALL  FRUIT  PACKAGES. 
—The  standard  of  measures  for  buying  and 
selling  strawberries,  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries,  currants,  gooseberries  and  other 
small  fruits  shall  be  the  quart,  which  shall 
contain  when  even  full  sixty-seven  cubic 
inches;  the  pint  when  even  full  shall  con¬ 
tain  thirty-three  and  one-half  cubic  inches: 
the  half  pint,  which,  when  even  full,  shall 
contain  sixteen  and  three-quarters  cubic 
inches. 

2.  MARKS  ON  BASKETS.-A11  manufac¬ 
turers  of  small  fruit  packages  such  as 
quarts,  pints  and  half  pints,  that  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  such  packages  that  are  of 
less  size  or  capacity  than  the  standard  sizes 
as  defined  in  section  one  of  this  act,  shall 
mark  each  such  quart,  pint  or  half  pint 
with  the  words  “short’  on  the  outside  in 
letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch  in  height. 

3.  PENALTY.— Any  person  in  this  State 
who  sells  or  offers  for  sale  fruit  packages 
that  are  of  less  than  the  standard  sizes  and 
capacity  as  defined  in  section  one,  or  any 
person  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale  fruit  in 
packages  that  are  of  less  size  or  capacity 
than  those  defined  in  section  one,  that  are 
not  marked  with  the  word  “short”  as  di¬ 
rected  In  section  two,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic¬ 
tion  thereof  in  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
five  dollars  and  not  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  shall  stand  committed  to  the 
county  jail  until  such  fine  and  costs  are 
paid. 

4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  January  first, 
nineteen  hundred. 

Below  are  the  opinions  of  several  dealers 
in  this  market  with  regard  to  above  law: 

“I  don’t  see  how  this  law  is  going  to 
benefit  our  customers  any.  We  sell  fruit 
for  just  what  it  is.  Most  of  our  customers 
see  it  before  they  buy  it.  If  a  package  is 
small,  we  don’t  get  so  much  for  it.” 

“In  my  opinion  the  law  will  be  effective 
only  on  goods  packed  in  this  State.  I 
think  we  shall  be  able  to  sell  fruits  in 
original  packages  of  any  size  from  other 
States  where  there  is  no  similar  law.” 

“It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  these  short 
packages  could  be  done  away  with.  They 
are  harder  to  sell  and  always  make  more 
or  less  dissatisfaction.” 

“I  believe  dealers  will  be  held  responsible 
for  any  unlawful  packages  offered  for  sale, 
no  matter  where  the  fruit  may  be  packed.” 
“There  are  a  lot  of  hucksters  in  this  mar¬ 


ket  who  buy  fruits  in  full-sized  packages 
and  then  put  them  in  shorts.  This  law  will 
do  away  with  their  scheme.” 


The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
convened  at  Harrisburg,  January  24  and  25. 
There  was  about  the  usual  number  in  at¬ 
tendance,  while  the  interest  manifested 
seems  to  have  increased  to  a  marked  de¬ 
gree.  The  participants  delivered  some  able 
and  instructive  essays  on  the  various  top¬ 
ics,  identified  with  farm  work.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Wednesday  evening  session 
was  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  subject,  Nature  Study,  by 
Miss  Louise  Miller,  of  Cornell  University, 
whose  familiarity  with  this  new  and  im¬ 
portant  study  has  aided  very  materially 
in  adding  to  its  popularity.  The  probable 
outcome  of  Miss  Miller’s  visit  to  this  State 
may  early  result  in  the  adoption  of  a  graded 
series  of  nature  study  text  books  for  our 
public  and  rural  schools.  t.  c.  f. 


The  story  of  love  is  as  old  as  the  world, 
and  as  all  embracing  as  the  universe.  It 
furnishes  the  sentiment  for  all  romances — 
all  novels — all  plays. 

The  novelist  considers  it  wholly  from  the 
sentimental,  intellectual  side,  but  there  is 
another  aspect  even  more  important— the 
physical  side.  Sentimental  love  between 
men  and  women  leads  to  close  physical  as¬ 
sociation — to  marriage — to  the  rearing  of 
children.  And  so  health  must  be  consid¬ 
ered.  A  weak,  sickly,  head-achey,  back- 
achey  woman  cannot  be  a  good,  helpful 
wife.  She  cannot  bear  healthy,  happy 
children.  She  cannot  give  her  children 
the  proper  care  and  training. 

A  sick  woman  has  no  right  to  marry.  A 
sick  woman  has  no  right  to  attempt  moth¬ 
erhood. 

But  no  woman  need  be  sick  unless  af¬ 
flicted  with  cancer.  There  is  a  sure  way 
for  her  to  regain  her  health.  She  need  not 
go  to  a  local  doctor  and  submit  to  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  questionings,  “examinations” 
and  “local  treatments”  so  invariably  in¬ 
sisted  upon,  and  so  justly  abhorrent  to 
every  modest  woman. 

Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
cured  more  cases  of  female  weakness  than 
any  hundred  local  practitioners.  He  has 
proved  that  diseases  distinctly  feminine  can 
be  cured  right  in  the  privacy  of  home. 

Write  to  him  stating  your  symptoms  and 
an  account  of  your  trouble  and  he  will  give 
your  case  careful,  confidential  considera¬ 
tion  and  prescribe  for  you  free  of  charge. 

Mrs.  O.  N.  Fisher,  of  1861  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  writes:  “  I  had  been  a  sufferer 
from  nervousness  with  all  its  symptoms  and 
complications.  In  the  spring  of  1897  I  began  to 
take  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  Now  I 
am  not  cross  and  irritable.  I  have  a  good  color 
in  my  face  and  have  gained  ten  pounds.” 


Asparagus , 

Rhubarb ,  Celery 

and  all  other  green  garden  crops  should 
be  provided  ample  supplies  of  available 
Nitrogen.  This  is  best  done  by  using 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

which  stimulates  an  early,  rapid  and 
healthy  growth.  This  treatment  forces - 
these  crops  into  market  earlier  than  is 
possible  by  the  use  of  any  other  fertile 
her.  Write  for  free  book  to  .Eohn  \<- 
IWyers,  12  O  John  St.,  New  York 
Nitrate  for  naie  by  fertilizer  dealers  era  y- 
where. 

Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers. 


Maple  Evaporators* 

Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest, 

McLANE-SCHANCK  HDW.  CO.,  Linesiille,  Pa. 

Also,  Mfrs.  of  the  “Sunlight"  Acetylene  Gas  Machine' 


SAP SPOUTS 


SEE  PRICES  QUOTED  BELOW. 


GIVE 


THE  AIR  TKAP 

does  it. 


More  Days 


and  make 


Mere  Money 


1  for  you 
J  than  any 
other,  and  there  is  a 
scientific  reason  for  it 
explained  in  our  Free 
Catalog  or  with  samples 
of  each  5c.  200  delivered  at 
No.  2,  lgth.  2%  ina. 


.  No.  1  Length  2%  ins. 
Genuine  has  signature 


tm  each  label. 

R.  R.  station. 

No.  1.02. 23 
No.  £,*2.15 

per  100. 

AGENTS 

n  _  WANTED. 

L  C.  8TKLLK,  81  Fifth  Avenue,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


DRILLING 

iaeliines 


biuuiow  wena  in  any  Kina  of  ioU  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  M 
operate  them  easily.  Bend  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  R,  Y. 


Cider  Machinery—  Bend  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co., 118  West  Water8t.,Syracuse.N.Y. 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  Is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
Tub  Rubai.  Nkw-Yobkeb,  one  year,  for  $1.65. 


TfHySflTfl  Best  Novelty  0ut*  A  Money  Maker. 

I  WBtIM  I  U  packet,  25c.;  throe  packets  50c.  Specialties: 

A  I  r »»  l(n  u  «L  ..  /  id  :  l :  .  . .  it  %  :  1 1  i  m  -r . ■ 


Kansas 

Standard  ®  WHIM  1  U  th™e  packets  50c.  Specialties: 

vIhIIUhIU  .  .  Alfalta,  Kaffir  Corn,  Siberian  Millet,  Forage  Plants 

for  and  regions,  Onion  Seed  and  Onion  Sets.  Large  stock  of  tree  seeds.  Elegant  catalog  mailed 
free  on  application.  Write  for  one  NOW.  KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  F.  Barteldes  &  Co..  Lawrence,  Kan. 


WOOD  FRAME  SPRING  TOOTH 

HARROW 

the  original  and  still  tlie  beat, 
harrow  of  it* kind.  All  wood  of 
best  AeiiMoncd  white  oak. 

Teeth  of  best  oil  tempered  *tecl. 

Provided  with  jruairdM.  Channel  steel, 
never-Mlip  clip**  for  holding  teeth.  —  ^ 

filtroiigi  durable  and  ullJclenfc.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 
1  ae  supply js  limited.  Large  general  catalogue  mailed  Pree. 


AN  AUTOMATIC 

A  time,  labor  un«!  money  -  — 

saver.  Killaall  weedsonanykltid 
o(  crop — any  kind  of  land.  Jn-j 
vuluubletothcfttruw  berry  ( 
mail.  Splendid  for  whe  it  fields  in  ‘ 
spring— makes  it  stool  out  perfectly. 

Increasing  yield.  Best  beet  sugar  too) 
made,  cuts  7  ft.  wide.  Works  2 
acre*  per  hour.  All  teell,  best  oil 


tempered  steel,  Cush  price  $7.20.  Freight  east  of  Mo.  Kiverand 
CASH  qiipniv  Akin  Ohio  River  only  25c  to  75c.  Write  for  In-  catalogue. 

CASH  SUPPLY  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  C,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


DEATH  TO  WEEDS. 


****** 


EDGAR 

FANNING 


WEEDER 


will  do  the  business  at  a  minimum  cost.  IT’S  A 
WONDER,  and  you  will  never  be  satisfied  till  you  get 
one.  Cost  no  more  than  a  hired  man  three  days,  and 
will  do  the  work  of  thousands  at  absolutely  NO  EX¬ 
PENSE.  Write  to-day  for  testimonials  and  prices. 

EDGAR  FANNING  WEEDER  CO., 

Box  101,  Calverton,  N.  Y. 


Excellent  for 
“brushing”  in 
clover  and 
grass  seeds. 


weeds,  quack  grass,  etc. 

THE  BELCHER  & 


Eclipse  Weeder 

Adopts  an  Entirely  New  Principle  in  Weeders. 

The  teeth  are  adjustable  so  that  those  coming  Imme¬ 
diately  over  the  plants  in  the  row  may  gradually  be 
raised  as  the  plants  increase  in  size.  It  means  that 
this  weeder  may  be  used  long  after  the  utility  of  all 
other  Wceders  has  ceased.  Has  39  oil  tempered 
spring  teeth,  all  adjustable  to  be  raised  or  lowered, 
to  stand  straight,  or  slant  to  or  from  the ' plants. 
Stirs,  fines  -nd  pulverizes  all  the  top  soil  and  kills  all 
Adjustable  Shafts— fit  any  horse.  Send  at  once  for  special  weeder  circulars,  Ac. 

TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO.,  Box  75,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


IOO 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  10,  1900 


Humorous. 


Here  and  there,  along  life’s  journey, 

Facts  arise  which  gloom  appease; 

For  the  pump  can’t  help  the  milkman 
When  it  comes  to  making  cheese. 

—Chicago  Record. 

Algernon;  “You  say  she  only  partly 
returned  your  affection?”  Clarence: 
“Yes;  and  that’s  what  I’m  grumbling 
about.  She  returned  all  the  love  letters, 
but  retained  all  the  jewelry.” — The  Aus¬ 
tralasian. 

“Hand  water  can  be  made  soft  by  the 
addition  of  soda.”  said  the  Professor. 
“Now  can  soft  water  be  made  hard?” 
“Yes,  Sir,”  replied  Thomas  F*.  Taddells. 
“Indeed?  How?”  “By  freezing  it.”— 
Harper’s  Bazar. 

“My  dear,  you  should  not  be  so  angry 
about  my  not  posting  the  letter.  Let 
your  motto  be  ‘Forgive  and  forget.’  ” 
“Oh!  yes,  indeed!  You  can  do  the  for¬ 
getting,  and  I  can  do  the  forgiving,  I 
suppose.” — Illustrated  Bits. 

“On,  here’s  a  nasty  little  black  thing 
in  my  apple  pie!”  “You  are  a  little  silly, 
Baby.  That’s  a  clove,  and  cook  puts  it 
in  on  purpose.”  “What  for?”  "What 
for?  Why — er — to — er — to  keep  the 
moths  out,  of  course!” — Punch. 

Schoolmaster:  “Now,  if  your  mother 
gave  you  a  large  apple  and  a  small  one 
and  told  you  to  divide  with  your 
brother,  which  apple  would  you  give 
him?”  Johnny:  “D’you  mean  my  big 
brother  or  my  little  orother?” — Credit 
Lost. 


An  Embarrassing  Situation. — Dibbs 
(facetiously):  “This  is  a  picture  of  my 
wife’s  first  husband.”  Dobbs:  “Great 
snakes!  What  a  brainless-looking  idiot! 
But  I  didn’t  know  your  wife  was  married 
before  she  met  you?”  Dibbs:  “She 
wasn’t.  That  is  a  picture  of  myself  at 
the  age  of  20.” — Judge. 

“How  happy  I  am,”  said  the  lecturer, 
“in  the  possession  of  an  order-loving 
wife!  If  I  have  to  get  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  I  am  sure  to  find  any  ar¬ 
ticle  of  linen,  etc.,  I  may  happen  to  want 
in  its  right  place  without  having  to 
strike  a  light.”  At  these  words  the  lec¬ 
turer  paused  and,  preparatory  to  wiping 
the  crops  of  perspiration  that  studded 
his  manly  brow,  drew  from  his  pocket 
and  flourished  in  the  sight  of  the  au¬ 
dience — his  wife’s  night-cap! — Die  Zu- 
kunft. 


BUY  "DIRECT  PROM  FACTORY,”  ■  Ml 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICKS,  Mlwet  FKEI 
Per  Homes,  Barns,  Boots,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealei* 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Oar  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS  -COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Dept.B.  P.  O.  liox  290,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


draught.  You  will  thank  us  later  on  for  the  suggestion  if  you  take 
time  now  to  look  into  the 


The  Best  Day’s  Work 

You  ever  did  you  can  beat  with  the  Improved-Robbins  Potato  Planter. 
It  has  made  its  mark  all  over  the  country  and  thousands  of  potato  growers, 
after  long  experience  with  many  devices,  look  upon  the  Improved-Robbins 
as  the  only  perfect  planter.  You  can  depend  on  it  always  to  do  its  work  well. 
It  will  plant  from  5  to  7  acres  a  day.  It  will  drop  100^  of  the  seed  cor¬ 
rectly,  making  no  misses  or  doubles.  The  fertilizer  is  evenly  distributed 
(from  200  lbs.  to  2400  lbs.  to  the  acre),  and  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
soil  before  the  seed  is  dropped.  It  covers  with  discs  and  marks  the  next  row. 
It  is  perfect  in  its  mechanism,  simple,  strong,  easily  operated,  light  of 


IMPROVED- 
(I  ROBBINS 


Potato  Planter 

Its  intelligent  use  is  bound  to  increase  the  profits  of  potato  plant¬ 
ing,  enough  to  make  your  investment  pay  a  great  dividend.  Ex¬ 
periments  are  expensive.  Don ’t  experiment,  but  buy  the  Improved- 
Robbins  which  has  proved  itself  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  First  order  in  nezu  territory  secures  special  price. 

It  Is  made  by  the  Ikon  AgkPkoplk,  who  will  beglad  to  send  you,  free, 
the  Iron  Age  Book  of  farm  and  garden  Implements  in  which  the  Im¬ 
proved-Bobbins  Potato  Planter  is  described  in  detail,  and  illustrated  from 
photographs  taken  In  the  fields.  Send  your  name. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  502,  Grenloch,  N.J. 


M9CORMICK  MACHINES  are  built  in  the  largest  works  in  the 
world  manufacturing  harvesting  machines  and  binder  twine. 
MCCORMICK  holds  theworlds  record  213.629 machines  built  and  sold  last 
season.This  enormous  output  has  been  created  by  building  the  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

M9C0RMICK  MACHINES  are  so  easy  to  handle 

THAT 

CAN  operate  them  successfully  in  the  field. 


wcotwK  B»rET,HAND 


CORflICK 


THE  POPULAR  MARKET- GARDENER’S  TOOLS. 


MATTHEWS 


NEW  UNIVERSAL 


Double  Wheel- 
lloe,  Cultivator, 


Itake, 


and  Plow. 
Adjusta- 
.  bleArch 


Single  W  heel  Hoe, 
Cultivator,  Plow 
und  Rake,  for  “be- 
tween-row”  cultivation. 
R u an  easily. 


Mow  Universal 

Model  Garden  Dr  11 
Single  Wheel  plants 

straight  rows  at  uniform  _  «...  .....  , 

and  perfectly  regulated  1  H  gh  Arch  Expansion 

depth.  Fine  regulation  Hoe  is  double  and  single 

of  exact  quantity  of  seed  wheel  combined.  Adjustable  to  any  depth, 
dropped.  All  kinds  of  attachments. 

POPULAR  PRICES  TO  EARLY  PURCHASERS. 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


\\<L. 


New  Uni  vernal 

Combination  Dri 

The  only  implement 
made  which  can  be 
used  as  seeder 
and  cultivator 
1  or  2  wheels  asi 
desired.  Quick 
ly  changed. 

All  kinds  of  labor  saving  attachments. 

All  our  implements  are  guaranteed  made  of 
best  muterlul,  finely  finished  and  have  tough 
Oak  bent  handles  and  are  recognized  stand¬ 
ards  of  America.  Send  for  book  describing  this 
means  of  success  in  hand  seed  planting  and 
cultivation  FREE. 


the  RUMELYf 


If  you  are 

thinking  about  - 

TRACTION  ENGINES 

We  present  “THE  HEW  RUMELV”  which  is  the  cli¬ 
max  of  44  year’s  experience  m  engine  building. 
Embodying  all  the  best  inventions  of  our  own  and 

many  others.  IT  IS  STROMQ— SIMPLE  DURABLE 
AND  EASILY  OPERATED.  But  there  is  more  to  it- 
explainud  in  detail  in  our  new  catalogue— FREfe. 
 Bfl.  RUMELY  CO.,  LAPORTE,  IND. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

Stationories ,  Portables, 
Engines  and  Pumps. 
State  your  Power  Needs. 
Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Kill  all  inseeta, scale, 
blight,  fungua.  The 
most  convenient  and 
I  effective  sprayer*  are 

EMPIRE  KING  and 
GARFIELD  KNAPSACK 

I  Perfect  agitator*.  A  brush  keeps  strainer  free 
from  thick  poison.  Impoesible  to  scorch  foliage. 
I  No  rubber  or  leather  valvee  to  rot.  Let  os 
I  send  you  handsome  book  on  spraying — Free, 
FI KI,1)  FORCE  PIMP  COMPANY, 

2  Market  St.,  Lockport,  Hu  ¥• 


CYCLONE 


SEED 

SOWER 


SAVES 


cS  Glover 

AND  SEED 


>pr  . 

...first  10  acres.  Tried  and  true. 
j26  years  the  Standard.  Sent  on 
trial.  Special  offer  and  circu¬ 
lars  free.  Address  Cha  in  pi  on 
Seeder  Co.,  L’rbuna,  Indiana. 


rHE  LIGHTNING  SEED  SOWER 

(^Guaranteed  to  sow  60  acres  per 
day  (either  horseback  or  on 
foot)  of  Clover,  Timothy,  Mil¬ 
let,  Flax,  etc.  Will  be 
•ent  to  any  Post  Office  $  |  O  C 

on  receipt  of .  lifcU 

If  not  satisfactory,  money  refunded. 
Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 

W.  J.  BUSS,  53  Day  St..  Golden,  III. 


H  ALLOCK’S  Success  SKc‘  WEEDER  and  Cultivator 


Pays  for  Itself  the  J 

h  % 

Youngstown,  '  ."O  Oy  31, 1899. 


Season,  say  Farmers  who  have  Used  It. 


Please  accept  thanks  for  your  kindness.  You  appear  to  be  the  most  liberal  mar  <--5 
ever  dealt  with.  We  wish  to  say  that  this  Is  the  third  year  we  have  used  your 

very  much  pleased  with  i  cy 
potatoes,  cabbage,  toma* 
ful  results. 

We  had  a  good  twj 


arers  we  have 
r,  and  we  are 
used  it  for  corn, 
cc.,  with  wouder- 

<t>  e  cultivator  at  the 
time  we  bought  you  a/  ccess  ”  weeder,  and 
we  state  truthfully  ^  e  have  not  used  the 
cultivator  since,  as-'  small  horse  and  your 
weeder  will  do  more  and  better  work  than  two 
teams  and  cultivators.  The  teams,  of  course, 
can  be  used  for  other  work,  which  means  a  big 
saviug.  Yours  truly,  J.  E.  Gray  &  Son. 


New  Castle,  Pa. 


I  have  been  going  to  write  you  for  some  time  in  regard  to  the  weeder.  I  have  had  splendid  results 
with  it  this  year.  Now  I  will  tell  you  how  I  used  it  and  what  the  results  were. 

First  1  used  it  on  my  wheat  In  the  spring.  I  could  scarcely  see  any  wheat  at  all,  it  was  so  winter- 
killed.  My  hired  man  wanted  to  plow  up  the  ground  and  sow  oats.  He  said  there  would  not  be  five 
bushels  of  wheat  on  the  three  acres  and  I  thought  so  myself,  but  I  said,  “We  will  sow  Timothy  and 
clover  on  it,”  and  so  we  did  and  then  put  the  weeder  on  it,  and  we  put  some  stones  on  the  weeder  so  as 
to  make  it  stir  up  the  ground  good.  Well,  1  had  25  bushels  of  wheat  and  a  splendid  catch  of  grass. 
Then  I  put  it  on  my  oats.  Before  I  did  so  my  man  said  to  me,  “We  won’t  have  no  oats  this  year,” 


did.  Well,  I  never  saw  oats  come  on  like  they  did.  I  had  in  four  acres  and  1  harvested  182)<>  bushels. 

If  everyone  would  work  their  weeders  In  their  oats  and  wheat  it  would  pay  them  big.  So  many 
people  in  this  part  are  very  slow  in  starting  their  weeders  that  they  do  not  get  half  the  good  out  of 
them  that  they  might.  They  have  found  out  this  year  from  my  experience  how  to  work  It,  and  next 
year  they  are  going  to  start  right  in  time  and  keep  the  weeder  going. 

You  can  count  on  a  big  weeder  trade  from  this  section  next  year.  Yours,  —  J.  R.  Wright. 


Are  they  genuine  ?  Write  them,  send  postal  card  for  reply.  It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  send  you  hundreds  more. 


We  want  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  may  we  P 
Money  saved  by  buying-  quick. 


D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805,  York,  Pa. 


£WTry  h  o 
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SI  PER  YEAR. 


Isaac  Hicks  &  Son,  of  the 
Westbury  Nurseries,  West- 
bury,  N.  Y.,  have  probably 
had  a  more  extended  experi¬ 
ence  in  moving  large  trees 
than  most  eastern  nursery¬ 
men,  as  the  numerous 
wealthy  owners  of  Summer 
homes  on  Long  Island  are 
often  willing  to  incur  con¬ 
siderable  expense  to  gain 
immediate  landscape  effects, 
by  planting  large  and  well- 
developed  trees  about  their 
lawns.  The  Messrs.  Hicks 
have  invented  and  patented 
several  most  powerful  and 
ingenious  movers  for  hand¬ 
ling  these  enormous  trees. 
The  writer  had  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  the  planting 
of  a  50-year-old  Ailantus 
tree,  which  was  being  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  portion  of 
a  lawn  to  another,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  an  en¬ 
larged  residence.  The  tree, 
which  had  grown  exposed  to 
the  coast  winds,  had  twin 
trunks,  each  more  than  a 
foot  thick.  It  was  about  50 
feet  in  height  and  spread  of 
branches.  The  roots  were 
cut  in  a  circle  30  feet  in 
diameter,  and  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed  up  without  injury. 
Under  the  tree  a  number  of 
thick  roots  grew  straight 
down  in  the  gravelly  sub¬ 
soil,  and  were  left  about  six 
feet  long.  No  attempt  was 


A  BABY  CARRIAGE  FOR  A  GROWN-UP  TREE.  Fig.  33. 


TWO  LARGE  TREES  MOVED  IN  1893.  PHOTOGRAPHED  THREE  YEARS  LATER.  Fig.  34. 


MOVING  LARGE  TREES. 

A  BABY  CARRIAGE  FOR  GROWN-UP  TIMBER. 

How  It  Is  Done. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  reasons  for  planting 
young  trees  in  preference  to  larger  and  older  speci¬ 
mens.  A  practical  nurseryman  or  fruit  grower  will 
always  prefer  thrifty  yearlings  to  older  trees,  because 
a  larger  percentage  of  roots  can  be  secured,  and 
there  is  less  general  shock  to  the  tree  from  removal. 
It  is  often  of  advantage  to  move  large  trees  in  orna¬ 
mental  planting,  for  the 
sake  of  producing  at  once 
effects  that  would  require  a 
considerable  portion  of  a 
lifetime,  if  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  is  to  be 
awaited.  Large  trees,  50  or 
60  years  old,  with  a  height 
of  60  feet  or  more,  trunks 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  a 
spread  of  branches  and 
roots  of  40  feet,  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  moved  many  miles, 
and  replanted  in  the  chosen 
position,  with  scarcely  a 
check  to  their  growth.  Quite 
a  number  of  shade  trees  of 
the  largest  dimensions  were 
successfully  planted  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago  in 
1892,  and  have  since  con¬ 
tinued  their  growth  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 


made  to  preserve  a  ball  of  earth  about  the  roots, 
though  the  Messrs.  Hicks  find  that  the  retention  of 
a  ball  is  of  advantage  with  large  evergreens,  as  new 
soil  cannot  be  so  closely  packed  among  their  numer¬ 
ous  roots. 

The  huge  mover  received  the  tree  on  its  hinged 
cradle,  and  its  wheels,  with  an  eight-inch  tread, 
enabled  four  horses  to  draw  the  heavy  load  across 
the  lawn  with  little  injury  to  the  surface.  Arriving 
at  the  hole  dug  for  its  reception,  which  was  35  feet 
across  and  seven  feet  deep,  the  tackle  and  guy  ropes 


were  adjusted,  and  the  tree  quickly  pulled  in  place, 
though  a  stiff  wind  had  commenced  to  blow.  The 
work  of  filling  in  was  carefully  done,  good  top  soil 
being  worked  in  among  the  roots,  and  well  rammed 
with  packing  sticks,  until  it  was  brought  up  to  the 
required  level.  The  ends  of  the  roots  were  freshly 
pruned  as  the  operation  proceeded,  the  top  trimmed 
back  moderately,  and  a  number  of  anchorage  wires, 
guarded  by  rubber  hose  where  attached  to  the  tree, 
were  fastened  to  strong  stakes  driven  at  proper  points 
in  the  ground,  to  hold  it  in  position  until  firmly  es¬ 
tablished.  I  was  informed 
by  the  owner  of  the  place 
that  the  cost  of  the  removal 
was  $150.  The  after  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  huge  trees 
consists  simply  in  keeping 
the  soil  over  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  roots  as  moist  and 
mellow  as  a  Canna  bed,  for 
a  season  or  two,  until  a  fair 
top  growth  starts.  If  the 
soil  is  allowed  to  dry  out  the 
tree  may  quickly  perish. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig. 
33  shows  how  the  large 
trees  are  packed  on  the  tree 
mover.  The  body  of  the 
truck  is  close  down  to  the 
ground,  and  the  tree  itself 
is  so  bound  and  padded  that 
the  bark  is  not  seriously  in¬ 
jured.  Fig.  34  shows  two 
large  trees  three  years  after 
moving.  The  house  was 
probably  built  about  the 
time  the  trees  were  moved. 
But  for  these  trees  there 
would  have  been  no  shade 
around  it  for  years. 

w.  v.  F. 


FOUR-LEAVED  CLOVER 
OUTLONE.— J.  M.  Lewell- 
ing,  Newberg,  Ore.,  sends  us 
some  remarkably  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  multiple-leaved 
clovers.  Besides  the  usual 
four  and  six-leaved  types, 
there  are  others  showing, 
respectively,  seven,  nine,  11 
and  13  leaflets.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  the  finest  collection 
that  has  come  to  our  notice. 
We  know  but  little  of  the 
actual  <  auses  of  these  de¬ 
partures  from  the  normal 
standard.  Theoretically, 
there  is  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  plant  cells  in  every 
leaf  bud,  which  may  under 
certain  conditions  of  nutri¬ 
tion  develop  into  an  addi¬ 
tional  leaf  or  even  into  a 
branch  or  growing  axis.  Just 
how  or  why  it  does  so,  we 
cannot  tell,  but  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  all  variation  in 
plant  life,  often  leading  to 
the  formation  of  distinct 
and  permanent  features,  be¬ 
gins  in  this  way  Mr.  Lew- 
elling  says  that  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  seeds  from  mul¬ 
tiple-leaved  plants  will  re¬ 
produce  the  feature  again, 
but  no  doubt  rersistent  se¬ 
lection  from  the  most  per¬ 
fect  individual  plants  for 
several  generations  would 
fix  the  tendency  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent. 
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SELECTING  CHEMICALS  FOR  FERTILIZER. 

I  have  before  me  a  card  of  prices  for  agricultural  chemi¬ 
cals,  of  which  a  copy  is  given  below,  and  from  it  I  wish 
you  would  advise  me  which  kinds  and  how  much  of  each 
I  should  use  for  crops  and  ground  mentioned. 


Per  cent.  Per  ton. 

Muriate  of  potash,  80  to  85 . $42.50 

Sulphate  of  potash,  50  to  55  .  28.00 

High  grade  potash,  90  to  95  .  47.50 

Kainit,  12  to  14  actual  potash .  14.00 

Nitrate  of  soda,  19  to  20  ammonia .  45.00 


Dissolved  bone  black,  16  to  18  sol.  and  avail. 

p.  acid  .  22.00 

Plain  superphosphate,  12  to  14  sol.  and  avail, 
p.  acid  .  15.00 


Fine-ground  bone,  20  to  22  phos.  acid .  28.00 

Fine-ground  bone,  20  to  22  phos.  acid . 28.00 

I  have  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  what  I  suppose  is 
called  a  gravel  loam;  good  ground,  potatoes  last  year,  no 
manure.  I  wish  to  try  cow  peas  this  year.  Give  me  a 
list  of  chemicals  that  will  help  my  tract  to  success.  Three 
acres  of  about  same  ground,  plowed  last  Fall,  no  manure; 
1  wish  to  plant  corn.  Give  me  chemicals  for  it,  also  for 
a  lighter  ground  heavily  manured  this  Winter,  to  be 
plowed  under  for  corn  In  Spring.  Last  and  most  import¬ 
ant,  give  me  a  mixture  for  early  potatoes  on  a  sandy 
loam  running  to  a  heavier  tile-drained  ground.  Earliness 
the  one  most  important  thing  desired,  with  a  reasonable 
yield.  J-  T.  h. 

North  Salem,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — Let  us  first  pick  these  chemicals  apart,  and 
put  them  side  by  side  for  comparison.  Here  are  the 
guaranteed  amounts  of  plant  food  per  t 

Nitro¬ 
gen. 

Muriate  of  potash . 

Double  sulphate  of  potash . 

High  grade  potash . '. . 

Kainit  .  •••• 

Nitrate  of  soda .  320 

Sulphate  of  ammonia .  480 

Dis.  bone  black . 

Plain  superphosphate  . 

Ground  bone  and  meat .  150 

Fine-ground  bone  .  55 

In  round  numbers  these  figures  will  show  what  you 
can  buy  for  $1.  You  will  see  that  the  muriate  is  the 
cheaper  form  of  potash.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  costs 
too  much,  and  we  would  not  use  it  except  in  the  case 
of  early  potatoes,  as  we  will  explain  later.  The  acid 
phosphate  is  cheaper  than  the  bone  black.  As  be¬ 
tween  the  bone  and  the  bone  and  meat,  the  latter  is 
the  cheaper  source  of  organic  nitrogen. 

On  the  cow-pea  field  we  would  use  for  one-quarter 
acre  40  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  100  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate,  which,  in  the  table,  is  called  plain 
superphosphate,  and  30  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
You  will  obtain  a  fair  crop  of  peas  without  the  ni¬ 
trate,  but  on  that  poor  soil  a  little  nitrogen  will 
quicken  them  up.  For  the  corn  ground,  without  ma¬ 
nure,  we  would  use  for  each  acre  a  mixture  of  80 
pounds  muriate  of  potash,  50  pounds  nitrate  of  soda, 
250  pounds  acid  phosphate  and  120  pounds  good  bone 
and  meat.  Of  course  the  amount  required  for  all 
three  acres  can  be  mixed  at  one  time.  Where  the 
manure  was  used  we  would  drop  out  20  pounds  of 
muriate,  80  of  bone  and  meat,  and  20  of  nitrate.  For 
an  early  crop  of  potatoes  you  can  use  100  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda,  50  pounds  sulphate  of  ammonia,  200 
pounds  bone  and  meat,  150  pounds  either  muriate  or 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  500  pounds  of  acid  phosphate, 
or  400  pounds  of  dissolved  bone  black.  Most  high- 
grade  fertilizers  for  potatoes  contain  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia.  This  is  slightly  less  soluble  than  nitrate  of 
soda.  The  theory  is  that  the  young  plant  first  makes 
use  of  the  soluble  nitrate,  then  of  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  later  of  the  organic  nitrogen  in  bone, 
meat  or  other  forms. 


in: 


Pot¬ 

ash. 

1,000 

600 

1,000 

240 


Phos 

acid 


320 

240 

200 

400 


FIGURING  A  FERTILIZER  VALUE . 


1  have  been  studying  the  fertilizer  subject,  till  I  think 
I  understand  pretty  well  the  composition  of  fertilizers, 
but  have  been  unable  to  find  some  things  I  would  like  to 
know.  What  price  per  pound  should  be  paid  for  the  three 
principal  ingredients,  namely,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
nitrogen?  Then  by  studying  any  guaranteed  analysis  and 
making  allowances  for  mixing  and  a  reasonable  profit,  we 
might  be  able  to  determine  somewhat  near  what  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  should  cost.  b.  v.  E. 

Sandy  Lake,  Pa. 

Ans. — The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  obtain  the 
bulletin  on  fertilizers  issued  by  your  experiment  sta¬ 
tion.  Send  to  Prof.  H.  P.  Armsby,  State  College,  Center 
Co.  This  tells  you  how  to  figure  the  value  of  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  In  last  year’s  bulletin  the  trade  values  were 


given  as  follows: 


FERTILIZER  VALUES. 


Cents  per 
pound. 


Nitrogen,  in  ammonia  salts . 

in  nitrates  . 

in  dry  and  fine  ground  fish,  meat  and  blood 

and  in  mixed  fertilizers . 

in  cotton-seed  meal  and  castor  pomace . 

in  fine  bone  and  tankage . 

in  coarse  bone  and  tankage . 

Phosphoric  acid,  soluble  in  water,  in  bone  fertilizers.. 

soluble  in  water,  in  rock  fertilizers., 
soluble  in  ammonium  citrate,  in 

bone  fertilizers  . 

soluble  in  ammonium  citrate,  In  rock 

fertilizers  . 

Insoluble  in  ammonium  citrate,  in 

bone  fertilizers  . 

Insoluble  In  ammonium  citrate,  in 

rock  fertilizers  . 

Phosphoric  acid  in  fine  bone,  tankage  and  fish . 

Phosphoric  acid  in  coarse  bone  and  tankage . 

Phosphoric  acid  in  cotton-seed  meal,  castor  pomace 

and  wood  ashes . 

Potash  in  high  grade  sulphate  and  in  forms  free  from 

muriate  (or  chlorid) . 

as  muriate  . 


15 

13% 

14 

14 

10 

8% 

5 

3 


4% 

2% 

2 

1% 

3% 

2 

4% 

5 

4% 


Now  be  sure  that  you  realize  what  that  means.  It 
is  as  much  a  commercial  statement  as  are  the  market 
prices  of  grain  or  beef.  You  might  go  to  a  boarding 
house  and  pay  25  cents  for  a  dinner,  and  then  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  what  that  dinner  really  cost.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  had  roast  pork,  potatoes,  apple  sauce,  bread 
and  butter,  baked  beans,  a  piece  of  mince  pie  and  a 
cup  of  coffee.  You  would  figure  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  weight  of  those  different  things,  and  then  get  a 
fair  average  statement  of  what  they  cost.  Then  you 
could  figure  somewhere  near  the  cost  of  the  dinner. 
It  would  not  be  fair  unless  you  added  something  for 
rent,  fuel,  wear  and  tear  and  service. 

Now  it  is  much  the  same  way  when  a  man  offers 
you  a  fertilizer.  You  want  to  find  what  is  in  it,  and 
then  get  an  idea  of  what  it  is  worth — that  is,  what  it 
cost  the  maker!  You  take  the  guaranteed  analysis, 
and  figure  how  many  pounds  of  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  there  are  in  one  ton.  Suppose  the 
guarantee  is  two  to  three  per  cent  nitrogen.  You  take 


ECONOMICAL  DEVICE  FOR  SAP  BOILING.  Fig.  35. 


the  lowest  figures  every  time,  because  that  is  all  that 
is  actually  guaranteed.  If  “ammonia”  is  printed  on 
the  bag  or  tag,  don’t  multiply  the  per  cent  by  2,000, 
because  ammonia  is  not  all  nitrogen — only  13-17, 
or  a  little  over  13  ounces  to  the  pound.  Find  the 
amount  of  potash  and  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  same 
way.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  divided  into  three 
classes.  Part  of  it  will  dissolve  in  water,  another 
part  will  dissolve  in  “ammonia  citrate”  or  weak  vine¬ 
gar  (and  is  called  “reverted”),  and  a  third  part  is  in¬ 
soluble.  Suppose  a  fertilizer  statement  read  like  this: 

Per  Cent. 


Ammonia  . .2%  to  3% 

Potash  . 5  to  6 

Phosphoric  acid,  total . 8  to  9 

“  “  water  soluble  . 4  to  5 

“  “  reverted  . 2  to  3 

“  “  Insoluble  . 2  to  3 


The  2 y2  per  cent  of  ammonia  is  equal  to  two  per 
cent  of  nitrogen.  The  two  soluble  forms  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  are  valued  at  the  same  figure.  If  the 
guarantee  stated  that  the  potash  was  from  sulphate 
it  would  be  worth  five  cents  a  pound — if  not,  4 y2 
cents.  We  would  figure  as  follows: 


40  pounds  of  nitrogen  at  14  cents .  $5.60 

100  pounds  of  potash  at  4%  cents .  4.50 

120  pounds  soluble  p.  acid  at  4%  cents .  5.40 

40  pounds  insoluble  p.  acid  at  2  cents . 80 


Total  . $16.30 


That  means  the  price  you  would  pay  if  you  could 
buy  the  chemicals  at  average  wholesale  prices  in  New 
York.  The  manufacturer  bought  cheaper  than  this, 
because  he  bought  in  large  quantities.  They  would 
probably  cost  you  considerably  more  if  you  bought  in 


small  lots,  and  you  would  have  to  pay  freight  and 
bagging  expenses  also.  The  Pennsylvania  Station 
calls  $1  a  ton  for  each  bagging  and  mixing,  and  $2 
a  ton  for  freight,  fair  charges.  We  should  add,  there¬ 
fore,  $4  to  the  above  wholesale  value.  With  a  20- 
per-cent  commission  tacked  on  for  the  agent,  you 
have  all  that  the  fertilizer  ought  to  bring.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  method  of  valuing  a  fertilizer  is  slightly 
different  from  that  in  New  Jersey  and  New  England. 
Of  course  you  will  understand  that  these  figures  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  agricultural  values  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer — or  what  it  will  produce!  They  represent  only 
the  market  prices — much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
meat,  potatoes  and  bread  which  made  the  dinner.  It 
is  true  that  some  manufacturers  claim  that  such  a 
system  of  valuation  is  not  fair  unless  the  buyer  also 
takes  into  consideration  the  forms  in  which  the  nitro¬ 
gen,  potash,  etc.,  are  supplied.  Two  mixtures  may 
analyze  about  the  same,  and  yet  one  would  be  worth 
over  $5  a  ton  more  than  the  other,  because  the  nitro¬ 
gen  is  in  three  different  forms,  while  the  other  had  it 
all  in  one  form.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  farmer 
should  always  deal  with  firms  of  long-standing  repu¬ 
tation.  Such  people  cannot  afford  to  sell  bogus  goods, 
while  the  cheap-john  dealers  can,  and  often  will. 


ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

A  SAP  BOILER. — The  device  illustrated  at  Fig. 
35  consists  of  coils  of  one-inch  pipe,  bent  or  cut  and 
connected  with  L’s  to  set  top  of  the  arch  under  the 
sap  pan,  as  shown.  Dotted  lines  A  A  A  A  show  where 
it  may  be  bent,  B  union  to  connect  with  feeder,  C 
throttle  to  regulate  feed,  D  delivery  pipe;  can  be 
turned  down,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines,  to  allow  the 
pan  to  be  drawn  off.  I  find  this  device  a  great  saving 
of  fuel.  The  sap  running  the  whole  length  of  pipe, 
comes  out  boiling  hot,  frothing  and  sputtering  like  a 
scolding  woman,  but  do  not  be  alarmed  at  the  noise 
it  makes,  for  it  will  do  no  harm  if  you  keep  suffi¬ 
cient  sap  running  in,  so  it  will  not  all  evaporate  in  the 
pipe,  and  consequently  burn.  Try  it,  and  you  will  be 
more  than  pleased.  a.  a.  a. 

Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

SWEEP  FOR  LOADING  ICE. — As  I  was  passing  a 
pond  where  several  men  were  cutting  ice,  I  noticed  a 
device  in  use  for  loading  that  I  thought  was  a  very 
clever  invention.  It  may  be  an  old,  well-known  de¬ 
vice,  but  it  was  certainly  new  to  me,  and  thinking 
that  it  might  be  of  service  to  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
I  send  a  description  of  it.  The  one  I  saw  was  a  rough, 
homemade  affair,  such  as  any  farmer  could  make  in 
a  few  hours.  The  standard  or  post  was  about  six 
feet  tall;  the  sweep  about  18  feet  long,  hung  on  a 
swivel  about  five  feet  from  the  butt  end.  The  post 
was  braced  on  cross  pieces  at  the  base  to  hold  it  from 
toppling  over,  and  there  was  a  knotted  rope  on  the 
handle  end  of  the  sweep,  to  allow  the  butt  end,  to 
which  the  ice  tongs  were  tied,  to  dip  into  water  and 
clutch  the  cake  of  ice,  then  by  pulling  down  on  the 
rope  until  the  sweep  could  be  grasped  in  the  hand,  the 
cake  of  ice  could  be  swung  over  into  the  sled  or 
wagon  very  easily.  One  man  seemed  to  handle  the 
lever  with  ease,  and  it  certainly  looked  like  a  valu¬ 
able  help,  not  only  in  loading  ice,  but  in  handling  any 
heavy  objects  that  could  be  clutched  by  tongs  or 
chain.  See  Fig.  36.  c.  w.  scarff. 

Vermont. 

“BEE,  GRAPE  AND  FACT.”— When  I  read  the 
above  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  20,  I  expected  to 
find  that  some  close  observer  had  actually  caught 
bees  in  the  act  of  puncturing  grapes,  but  don’t  find 
even  a  “fine  theory,”  let  alone  a  fact.  The  fact  that 
bees  eat  through  oilcloth  (a  common  occurrence  with 
beekeepers),  has  but  little  to  do  with  their  biting 
through  “the  thin  skin  of  a  ripe  grape.”  The  "strong 
oilcloth”  presented  to  the  bees  a  flat  surface,  which 
enabled  them  to  remove  the  fibers  that  compose  the 
cloth  piecemeal,  laying  bare  the  film  of  oil,  which 
isn’t  as  thick  as  a  ripe  grape  skin,  rougher,  and  with 
a  flat  surface.  By  the  time  the  cloth  is  removed,  the 
oil  coat  would  be  liable  to  have  pin-holes  through  it, 
affording  the  bees  a  starting  place.  Going  through 
the  cloth  is  easy.  The  fiber  man  makes  cloth  coarse 

and  flimsy  compared  with  the  material  Nature  uses 
for  the  grape-skin.  Now  if  a  bee  could  get  a  whole 
grape  between  his  “biters”  he  could  surely  partake  of 
the  sweets  therein,  in  the  same  way  a  man  could  bite 
through  “a  whole  large  pumpkin.”  As  the  bee  can’t 
do  this,  with  the  tools  Nature  gave  him  for  making 
the  waxen  cells  of  his  honey-comb,  he  patiently  waits 
for  some  one  else  to  give  him  a  start,  or  more  gen¬ 
erally  for  the  neglectful  vineyardist  or  farmer,  who 
lets  his  grapes  burst.  I  hope  some  scientific  observers 
will  settle  this  old  subject  for  good.  j.  q.  s. 

Missouri. 


AMERICAN  TEA. — Not  long  ago  we  had  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  American  tea  grown  by  Dr.  Chas.  U. 
Shepard,  of  Summerville,  S.  C.  The  United  States 
Agricultural  Department  has  issued  a  finely  illus¬ 
trated  bulletin  describing  the  culture  and  care  which 
this  tea  receives.  Dr.  Shepard  himself  writes  us,  giv¬ 
ing  the  yield  of  tea  in  nis  garden  as  follows: 


1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 


.  99  pounds  of  dry  tea 

.  107  * . 

.  453 
.  807 
.1,077 
.1,506 
.2,969 
.3,599 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  business  is  really  develop¬ 
ing  rapidly.  When  we  think  of  nearly  two  tons  of 
dry  tea  produced  in  one  year  we  can  see  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  assuming  fair  proportions.  Dr.  Shepard’s  tea 
gardens  were  not  all  started  at  the  same  time.  He 
says  that  gradually  the  productiveness  of  the  older 
gardens  has  been  brought  up  to  about  150  pounds  per 
acre,  with  a  few  producing  double  or  more  of  that 
yield.  Conditions  cut  down  this  year’s  production, 
but  especially  the  finer  picking.  Dr.  Shepard  sent  us 
a  sample  of  this  American  tea,  which  was  tested  by  a 
number  of  parties.  It  was  voted  strong,  with  a  auite 
unusual  flavor.  Those  who  have  tasted  the  teas  from 
Ceylon,  say  that  this  American  tea  resembles  that 
closely.  1  he  fact  is  that  most  Americans  of  middle 
class  seldom  know  what  real  tea  is.  Investigations 
made  by  the  Government  chemist  show  that  tea  is 
quite  generally  adulterated  with  a  variety  of  leaves 
and  herbs.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Shepard’s  ex¬ 
periment  will  lead  to  something  of  a  new  industry  in 
the  South.  It  would  seem  as  though  he  had  settled 
definitely  the  possibilities  of  the  tea  plant  on  this  side 
of  the  water. 
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PROPAGATION  OF  NATIVE  PLUMS. 

CROWN-GRAFTING  OF  YEARLINGS— The  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  the  "native  plums  leads  many  to 
inquire  as  to  the  best  method  of  propagating  them. 
The  most  approved  method  is  to  crown-graft  one- 
year-old  seedlings.  It  is  comparatively  an  easy  task 
to  obtain  these  in  quantity.  Pits  should  be  saved 
from  ripe  fruit  and  preserved  'without  drying  until  as 
late  as  possible  before  the  ground  freezes.  In  order 
to  do  this,  mix  the  pits  with  a  liberal  quantity  of 
moist  sand,  and  pack  firmly  in  boxes  or  kegs,  and 
place  these  where  the  sand  will  not  dry  out.  This 
may  be  done  by  burying  them  one  to  two  feet  under¬ 
ground.  If  the  work  of  saving  pits  is  to  be  done 
from  year  to  year,  it  will  be  found  cheaper  to  con¬ 
struct  a  small  cellar  on  a  north  slope,  with  an  en¬ 
trance  boarded  and  fitted  with  a  door.  In  this  case  it 
will  be  advisable  to  use  earthen  or  metal  vessels  for 
the  pits,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  vermin.  A 
well-drained  spot  should  be  selected  for  planting  the 
pits;  the  soil  should  be  as  well  fitted  as  for  corn 
planting.  Line  off  in  rows  3%  or  four  feet  apart; 
open  furrows  with  a  hand  plow  one  to  1  y2  inch  deep; 
screen  the  pits  from  the  sand,  and  drop  about  four 
inches  apart  in  the  furrows.  The  pits  may  be  covered 
with  the  plow  if  the  ground  is  in  good  shape,  but  if  at 
all  lumpy,  a  garden  rake  or  other  means  should  be 
employed  to  insure  a  uniform  covering  with  fine 
earth.  The  pits  should  not  be  planted  more  than  two 
inches  deep,  and  one  inch  is  much  better.  The  young 
shoots  are  rather  delicate,  and  do  not  possess  much 
lifting  power.  A  covering  of  some  kind  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  protect  from  vermin,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  surface  packing.  Fence  boards  answer  very 
well  for  this  purpose;  these  should  be  put  on  as  soon 
as  the  planting  is  finished,  and  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  Spring  until  the  young  plants  appear.  A  high 
percentage  of  germination  is  the  rule,  and  the  rows 
will  usually  present  a  full  stand  by  June  1.  Those 
that  fail  to  germinate  the  first  year,  commonly  ap¬ 
pear  the  following  Spring.  If  the  seedlings  are  given 
good  cultivation  throughout  the  season,  they  will 
make  a  growth  of  18  inches  to  two  feet  by  Fall. 
These  may  then  be  dug  and  stored  in  a  damp  cellar 
until  an  opportunity  arrives  for  grafting. 

Another  plan  is  to  leave  the  seedlings  in  the  nursery 
rows  until  Spring,  and  graft  without  removal.  Ex¬ 
perience  gained  from  the  past  severe  Winter,  shows 
the  need  of  hardy  stocks  for  orchard  fruits.  The 
Americana  plums  have  proved  their  right  to  the  first 
place  in  the  list  where  hardiness  is  concerned,  and 
are  the  only  ones  that  should  be  used  for  stocks,  in 
the  Northwest,  at  least.  The  Marianna  roots  fairly 
well  from  cuttings,  and  where  fully  hardy  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  employed  to  advantage  as  stock. 

TOP-GRAFTING  OLDER  TREES.— Top-grafting 
may  be  employed  to  advantage  when  stocks  of  suit¬ 
able  size  are  availaule.  Several  whip-grafts  may  be 
worked  on  the  crowns  of  well-branched  trees  three 
or  four  years  old.  The  work  should  be  carefully  and 
thoroughly  done,  as  the  native  plum  seems  to  be  a 
trifle  “touchy”  on  the  subject  of  grafting.  The  union 
of  scion  and  stock  should  be  tightly  and  closely 
wrapped  with  waxed  cloth,  and  the  tip  of  the  scion 
covered  with  wax.  The  latter  point  must  not  be  neg¬ 
lected  if  success  be  desired,  as  I  have  learned  from 
unpleasant  experiences.  If  older  trees,  with  branches 
one-half  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  are  to  be  used  as 
stocks,  the  cleft-graft  will  be  found  to  succeed  very 
well.  A  very  close  contact  between  scion  and  stock 
is  necessary  in  all  grafting  operations,  but  appears 
to  be  more  essential  in  grafting  the  plum  than  the 
apple. 

INTENSIVE  CULTURE.— The  native  plums  will 
grow  and  yield  fair  returns  on  almost  any  soil,  in  a 
great  variety  of  locations,  and  with  little  or  no  culti¬ 
vation.  The  best  results,  however,  are  obtained  from 
intensive  culture,  for  these  fruits  are  quite  as  re¬ 
sponsive  as  any  other  to  good  cultivation  and  intelli¬ 
gent  care.  After  the  trees  have  begun  to  crowd,  so 
as  to  prevent  cultivation,  weeds  and  grass  can  be 
kept  down  by  a  heavy  mulching  with  marsh  hay  or 
similar  material.  A  portion  of  the  Station  plum 
orchard  has  been  treated  in  this  way  for  the  past  two 
years,  with  excellent  results. 

THICKET  PLANTING  OF  PLUMS.— Wild  plum 
trees  are  commonly  found  in  dense  groups  or  thickets, 
which  consist  of  the  parent  tree  and  its  numerous 
seedling  and  sucker  progeny.  It  was  early  found  that 
when  trees  were  isolated,  no  fruit  was  matured,  and 
as  a  result  the  earliest  plantings  were  in  the  natural, 
or  thicket  style.  This  method  of  planting  insures  pol¬ 
lination,  it  is  true,  but  after  a  few  years  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  group  are  so  badly  crowded  that  but 
little  and  very  inferior  fruit  is  produced.  Trees  of 
Wyant  and  Rollingstone  in  the  Station  orchard,  10 
years  old,  now  measure  15  feet  in  diameter,  and  are 
still  growing.  Twenty  to  25  feet  is  a  good  distance 


for  plum  trees,  unless  one  has  lots  of  courage,  when 
a  lesser  space  may  be  allowed,  and  the  ax  used  when 
crowding  begins.  The  trees  should  be  headed  high, 
at  least  three  feet,  for  whatever  the  merits  of  low 
heading  in  other  orchard  fruits,  when  it  comes  to 
plums  but  one  plan  can  be  considered,  and  that  is 
to  head  high.  The  object  of  this  will  be  apparent 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  the  curculio  catcher, 
for  aside  from  the  inconvenience  and  the  extra  labor 
required  to  draw  the  frame  under  low-headed  trees, 
very  many  of  the  insects  will  be  lost  by  the  unavoid¬ 
able  jarring  of  the  branches  before  the  frame  is  in 
position.  But  little  pruning  is  required  after  the 
trees  are  properly  headed,  except  an  annual  shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  most  vigorous  branches,  to  induce  a  com¬ 
pact  growth.  The  varieties  of  the  Americana  section 
differ  widely  in  habit  of  growth,  some  taking  an  up¬ 
right  habit  of  growth  from  the  beginning,  as  the 
Piper,  Wolf,  Surprise  and  Cheney,  while  other,  as 
the  Rollingstone,  Springer  and  Quaker,  are  irregular 
and  decumbent  in  habit,  often  forking  badly.  The 
habit  of  the  tree  will  need  to  be  seriously  considered 
by  the  breeder  in  the  improvement  of  varieties. 

Wisconsin.  Frederic  cranefield. 


A  BIG  PRESERVING  CITRON. 

Fig.  37  apparently  shows  a  tolerable  specimen  of 
a  watermelon,  but  in  reality  a  hybrid  between  a 
watermelon  and  the  preserving  citron.  The  specimen 
shown  was  from  the  fourth  generation  after  crossing. 
It  was  solid  throughout,  with  few  seeds,  flesh  straw 
color,  turning  to  bright  golden  yellow  when  cooked. 
The  preserving  quality  is  rather  surprising,  as  the 
watermelon  cross  seems  to  have  imparted  a  fruity 
flavor,  lacking  in  the  standard  varieties  of  vine 
citrons.  They  can  be  considered  as  neutral  vegetable 
sponges,  retaining  only  the  flavors  that  are  imparted 
by  cooking  with  other  fruits  and  various  extracts. 


A  BIG  PRESERVING  CITRON.  Fig.  37. 

This  hybrid,  however,  while  requiring  additional 
flavoring,  such  as  lemon,  ginger,  pineapple,  raisins, 
etc.,  imparts  its  own  fruity  character,  and  makes  a 
very  handsome  and  delicious  preserve.  It  does  not 
yet,  even  in  its  fifth  generation,  come  true  from  seed, 
and  well  illustrates  the  difficulties  a  plant  breeder 
must  contend  with  in  fixing  the  character  of  plants 
that  are  propagated  by  seeds,  instead  of  buds,  grafts, 
cuttings,  and  such  means  as  perpetuate  portions  of  a 
given  plant,  with  all  its  characteristics.  A  plant 
raised  from  seed  is  a  new  individual,  and  is  likely, 
if  of  hybrid  origin,  to  partake  more  strongly  of  one  of 
its  different  remote  ancestors,  than  of  the  interme¬ 
diate  plant  that  produced  the  seed.  It  is  only  by  con¬ 
tinued  selection  for  successive  generations,  from  the 
plant  nearest  the  desired  type,  that  we  finally  arrive 
at  the  point  we  desire. 

Seven  years  ago  a  bloom  on  a  Cuban  Queen  water¬ 
melon  was  fertilized  with  pollen  from  a  Colorado 
citron,  and  carefully  marked.  A  small  and  rather 
imperfect  ipelon  was  developed  and  ripened  in  due 
time.  The  seeds  showed  no  change  of  character.  They 
were  planted  next  year,  and  the  resulting  vines  were, 
to  all  appearances,  of  typical  Cuban  Queen  character. 
The  melons  produced  were  a  poor  lot,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  which  was  so  large  and  fine  that  seed  was 
saved  from  it  under  the  impression  that  the  pollen  of 
the  citron  had  failed,  and  that  the  flower,  although 
protected  by  tissue  paper,  had  been  pollenized  by 
natural  agencies  from  near-by  watermelon  blooms. 
The  seed  was  properly  labeled,  but  mislaid  for  two 
years.  When  planted,  they  yielded  very  fair  melons  of 
the  Cuban  Queen  type.  One  vine  was  more  vigorous 
than  the  others,  and  set  a  single  large  fruit  that  failed 
to  ripen  in  the  usual  season.  It  remained  out  until 
frost  began  to  threaten,  when  it  was  picked  and  cut. 
To  our  surprise,  it  proved  a  perfect  yellow-fleshed 
citron  inside,  with  greenish  brown  seeds,  precisely 
intermediate  between  the  original  parents.  In  the 
successive  seasons  in  which  the  seed  has  been  grown, 


the  progeny  of  this  fruit  has  varied  in  every  imagin¬ 
able  degree,  from  the  round  cannon-ball,  white- 
fleshed  and  green-seeded  Colorado  citron  lo  a  large 
pink-fleshed  and  low-quality  melon.  Each  year  one 
or  two  specimens,  like  the  picture,  have  been  secured, 
and  last  Fall  they  were  much  more  numerous.  When 
we  get  this  desirable  variety  sufficiently  fixed  to  get 
a  quantity  of  seed  from  specimens  like  the  one  illus¬ 
trated,  we  hope  to  distribute  it  to  those  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  who  care  to  try  it. 

The  preserving  or  vine  citron  (pie  melon,  as  Aus¬ 
tralians  term  it),  is  closely  allied  to  the  melon  family, 
and  is  very  different  from  the  true  citron  of  com¬ 
merce,  which  is  the  preserved  rind  of  the  Citrus 
medica,  a  species  of  orange,  bearing  fruits  with  very 
thick  fleshy  rinds  and  a  small  insipid  pulp. 


SHALL  WE  TAP  MAPLE  TREES  ? 

Work  of  the  Caterpillars. 

TENTLESS  CATERPILLAR.— Many  maple-sugar 
bushes  in  New  York  and  neighboring  States  were  de¬ 
foliated  by  the  Forest  tent-less  caterpillars  during  the 
past  Summer;  some  of  these  sugar  bushes  also  suf¬ 
fered  defoliation  from  the  same  cause  the  preceding 
year.  I  wish  here  to  propose  the  name  of  Forest 
tent-less  caterpillar  for  this  insect,  instead  of  the  old 
name  of  “Forest  tent-caterpillar.”  This  latter  name 
is  a  misnomer,  as  the  insect  practically  makes  no 
tent,  and  yet  the  old  name  has  been  in  common  use 
for  so  long  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  supersede  it  by 
any  very  different  name.  The  name  I  propose  re¬ 
tains  the  old  name,  and  yet  specifies  a  marked,  dis¬ 
tinctive,  characteristic  in  the  habits  of  the  insect  as 
compared  with  those  of  its  very  near  relative,  the 
Apple  tent-caterpillar.  Entomologists  have  realized 
for  some  time  that  this  insect  should  be  renamed, 
and  it  seems  to  us,  after  giving  much  thought  to  the 
subject,  that  the  name  of  Forest  tent-less  caterpillar 
is  the  simplest  and  best  way  to  solve  the  problem. 

ARE  THEY  SOUND? — Many  owners  of  sugar 
groves,  which  have  suffered  from  this  insect,  are  hesi¬ 
tating  about  tapping  these  trees  this  Spring  for  fear 
that  it  may  endanger  their  life.  It  is  apparent  at 
once  that  this  is  a  very  important  question.  I  have 
consulted  with  our  professors  of  forestry  and  botany 
here  at  Cornell  University,  as  well  as  the  professors 
of  horticulture  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
None  were  able  to  give  me  any  facts  based  upon 
actual  experience.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
defoliation  of  the  trees  reduces  their  vitality,  for  in 
several  instances  trees  which  have  suffered  defolia¬ 
tion,  even  but  two  years  in  succession,  have  been 
killed  outright.  It  is  said  that  the  maple  tree  will 
not  stand  such  defoliation  so  long  as  some  other 
trees,  like  the  apple,  for  instance,  which  I  have 
known  to  be  defoliated  by  canker-worms  for  four  or 
more  years,  and  yet  show  considerable  vigor.  It  is 
thus  quite  evident  that  the  work  of  the  caterpillars 
must  weaken  the  maple  tree,  although  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  trees  put  forth  a  second  crop  of  leaves, 
which  are  often  as  extensive  as  the  first  crop. 

EFFECT  ON  A  TREE. — It  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  the  normal  tapping  of  a  maple  tree  for 
the  production  of  sugar  in  the  Spring  does  not  notice¬ 
ably  weaken  the  tree  or  reduce  its  vitality.  Botanists 
assert  that  most  plants  have  stored  up  a  surplus  of 
food  product,  and  tney  theorize  that  the  sap  obtained 
by  tapping  in  tfie  Spring  is  only  part  of  the  surplus 
product.  One  notices  no  weakening  or  stunting  of 
the  growth  of  maple  trees  which  are  tapped  regularly 
year  after  year,  hence  it  is  assumed  that  this  process 
does  not  noticeably  affect  the  growth  of  the  trees. 
The  authorities  consulted  agree  that  if  the  defoliated 
trees  put  forth  a  vigorous  second  crop  of  leaves, 
they  would  not  ordinarily  hesitate  to  tap  the  trees 
the  next  Spring.  But  all  agree  that  they  would  not 
expect  to  get  quite  as  much  sap  from  such  trees,  be¬ 
cause  the  putting  forth  of  the  second  crop  of  leaves 
must  have  drawn  upon  the  surplus  food  in  the  tree. 
They  also  theorize  that  they  would  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  the  sap  obtained  in  the  following  Spring 
might  differ  somewhat  from  normal  sap,  and  possibly 
a  poor  grade  of  syrup  might  result.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  sugar  makers  in  Vermont  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  are  said  to  get  what  they  call  “buggy”  syrup 
from  trees  which  have  been  defoliated  by  the  cater¬ 
pillars  the  preceding  year. 

WHAT  TO  DO.— Theoretically,  then,  the  tapping 
of  normal  maple  trees  does  not  noticeably  reduce 
their  vitality  or  interfere  with  their  growth.  But  the 
fact  that  many  maple  trees  have  died  after  being 
ravaged  two  or  tnree  seasons  by  these  caterpillars 
shows  that  their  vitality  must  be  reduced  by  the 
work  of  the  insects.  And  in  case  the  trees  do  not 
put  out  a  vigorous  second  leafage  in  the  Fall,  it 
would  seem  wise  not  to  tap  them  in  the  Spring.  The 
drought  was  so  great  in  many  sections  during  the 
past  Summer  that  doubtless  many  of  the  trees  which 
were  defoliated  oy  the  caterpillars  were  unable  to 
develop  a  full  second  crop  of  leaves.  In  brief,  then, 
it  would  seem  best  not  to  tap  the  trees  which  put 
out  a  scanty  crop  of  leaves,  and  one  should  at  least 
hesitate  before  tapping  trees  which  did  put  out  a 
very  vigorous  crop.  And  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  in  either 
case  the  tapping  of  the  trees  would  noticeably  hasten 
the  death  of  the  trees.  The  amount  of  sap  obtained 
from  such  trees  next  Spring  would  probably  be  less, 
and  possibly  of  a  different  quality,  from  that  ob¬ 
tained  from  normal  trees  which  had  not  suffered 
from  the  caterpillars.  m.  v.  sl.ingerl.and. 
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Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALL  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


The  Bourgeat  Quince. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  on  the 
Bourgeat  quince?  I  asked  the  advice  of  a 
good  man  about  planting  an  orchard 
wholly  to  the  Bourgeat  quince.  He  rather 
discouraged  the  idea,  and  referred  me  to 
you  for  information.  h.  g.  m. 

Wyoming,  N.  Y. 

The  Bourgeat  Quince  is  a  new  kind 
that  is  but  little  tested  as  yet,  but  is  one 
that  promises  to  be  good  for  general 
culture.  However,  it  would  hardly  be 
advisable  to  plant  a  whole  orchard  of  it. 
It  is  somewhat  later  than  the  old  and 
well-known  Orange  quince. 

Grafting  the  Simon  Plum. 

In  our  fruit  orchard  we  have  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  Simon  plum  seven  years  old. 
The  trees  fail  to  bear;  they  bloom,  but  give 
a  very  small  amount  of  fruit.  The  trees 
are  thrifty,  but  I  had  thought  to  take  them 
out  as  unprofitable.  Could  they  be  top- 
grafted  successfully  and  profitably  with 
any  other  variety?  J-  l.  w. 

Huntsdale,  Tenn. 

The  Japan  plums  will  graft  on  to  the 
Simon  stock,  and  those  of  this  class  are 
the  ones  I  would  suggest  using.  Bur¬ 
bank,  Abundance  and  Wickson  are  the 
kinds  I  would  prefer.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  J.  L.  W.  is  discouraged  with  the 
Simon,  for  it  is  not  only  a  poor  bearer 
under  most  circumstances,  but  it  is  very 
poor  in  quality,  having  a  very  peculiar 
and,  to  most  tastes,  a  disagreeable  flavor. 

Wickson  and  October  Purple  Plums. 

Would  the  Wickson  and  October  Purple 
plums  be  profitable  to  raise  for  market? 

Westminster,  Mo.  A.  b.  h. 

Wickson  and  October  Purple  are  both 
very  good  plums  of  the  Japan  type. 
They  were  originated  by  Dinner  Bur¬ 
bank,  of  California,  and  put  before  the 
public  only  after  careful  test  by  him. 
Wickson  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  but 
does  not  seem  to  bear  so  abundantly  at 
an  early  age  as  some  orchardists  would 
like.  However,  as  the  trees  get  older 
they  bear  well  enough,  so  aiose  say  who 
have  older  ones.  It  is  a  most  delicious 
ana  attractive  plum.  October  Purple, 
which,  in  the  interests  of  reformed  po- 
mological  nomenclature  ought  to  be 
called  Hoyt,  is  less  tested  than  Wickson, 
but  has  a  very  good  record  so  far. 

Apples  in  New  England. 

I  have  an  apple  orchard  of  300  trees  16 
miles  from  Boston.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
young,  5-year-old  trees,  Baldwin;  Graven- 
stein,  Williams,  Oldenberg  and  Arctic.  I 
have  50  of  the  last-named  variety.  Is  this 
a  profitable  apple?  Will  it  pay  me  to  en¬ 
large  my  orchards,  and  what  kinds?  I  do 
not  like  Hubbardston,  because  the  wind¬ 
falls  are  useless,  while  other  red  varieties 
can  be  sold  in  Boston  for  from  25  to  75 
cents  per  bushel.  The  land  is  southerly 
slope,  strong  soil  and  hard-pan  bottom. 
Can  a  Massachusetts  farmer  compete  with 
the  West  on  apples?  l.  w. 

Natick,  Mass. 

The  list  given  ougnt  to  be  a  very  good 
one  for  market  in  Massachusetts.  Arc¬ 
tic  is  a  new  variety  that  promises  to  be 
valuable  as  a  Winter  market  apple,  and 
is  a  very  late  keeper.  As  to  enlarging 
tne  orchard,  that  is  a  matter  which  the 
owner  can  best  decuie  for  himself.  If 
he  is  prepared,  and  will  give  the  trees 
good  attention  in  every  way,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a  much 
greater  number  of  trees  would  not  pay 
well.  The  production  of  really  good  ap¬ 
ples  will  not,  probably,  ever  be  over¬ 
done.  Twenty  Ounce  would  be  a  very 
good  variety  to  set  if  the  trees  are  made 
by  topworking  on  to  Northern  Spy  or 
some  other  strong-growing  stock.  Al¬ 
most  every  apple  is  large  and  attractive. 
The  good  old  Esopus  (Spitzenberg)  is 
too  rarely  seen  in  the  market,  and  al¬ 
ways  sells  well.  With  the  modern 
methods  of  spraying,  as  good  fruit  of 
this  variety  can  be  grown  as  our  fore¬ 
fathers  had.  It  does  best  when  top- 
worked  on  a  vigorous  stock.  Sutton  is 
a  good  Winter  apple  for  New  England, 
but  it  is  not  larger  than  Baldwin,  nor 
quite  so  highly  colored.  The  flavor  is 
better.  As  to  competing  with  western 


apples,  there  certainly  is  a  good  bal¬ 
ance  in  favor  of  the  eastern-grown  in 
the  matter  of  freight.  There  is  also  an 
advantage  in  the  fact  that  the  Yankees 
like  the  old  varieties  better  than  those 
that  they  do  not  know  so  well.  More¬ 
over,  a  large  part  of  the  western  apples 
are  Ben  Davis,  which  never  was,  and 
never  will  be,  a  first-class  apple  to  eat, 
no  matter  where  it  is  grown.  No,  I 
would  not  fear  western  competition  in 
the  apple  trade,  although  it  will  always 
be  more  or  less  of  a  factor,  except  when 
there  is  an  apple  failure. 

Good  Fruits  for  Maine. 

1.  Do  you  recommend  Sutton  apples  for 
Maine?  2.  Name  three  best  varieties  of 
strawberries.  3.  What  can  you  tell  me  of 
these  varieties  of  strawberries:  Brandy¬ 
wine,  Clyde,  Glen  Mary,  Pride  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  Ridgeway  and  Imp.  Parker  Earle? 
4.  How  does  Parker  Earle  compare  with 
Brandywine  for  yield?  5.  What  kinds  of 
peaches  are  suitable  for  this  locality,  rip¬ 
ening  as  early  as  Early  Crawford?  6.  What 
do  you  know  of  Connecticut,  Fitzgerald, 
Triumph  and  Carman  peaches?  7.  What  of 
the  Hale  plum?  8.  Is  Bose  pear  a  prolific  va¬ 
riety  topgrafted  on  Clapp  two  years  set,  or 
is  it  much  subject  to  scab?  9.  Do  you  rec¬ 
ommend  Kieffer  pear  for  this  locality? 

Centre  Lebanon,  Me.  H.  a.  ii. 

1.  Sutton  is  a  very  good  apple  for 
planting  in  Maine.  The  tree  is  hardy 
enough  for  the  apple-growmg  sections  of 
that  State,  and  the  fruit  will  keep  all 
Winter  when  grown  there.  It  is  also 
good  in  quality,  of  medium  size  and  of 
an  attractive  red  color. 

2.  As  the  purpose  is  not  stated  for 
which  the  three  strawberries  are  de¬ 
sired,  it  is  not  possible  to  suggest  those 
which  might  be  the  best,  provided  I 
knew  the  character  of  the  land  upon 
which  they  are  to  be  set.  However,  It 
is  probable  that  for  either  home  or  mar¬ 
ket  use  the  Bubach,  Belt  and  Glen  Mary 
would  prove  very  good.  3.  The  list 
given  by  H.  A.  H.  is  very  good.  There  is 
not  a  poor  one  in  the  lot.  4.  Parker 
Earle  is  more  productive  than  Brandy¬ 
wine,  but  it  must  be  set  on  rich,  moist 
soil  to  enable  it  to  perfect  its  enormous 
set  of  fruit. 

5.  I  am  not  sure  that  any  varieties  of 
the  peach  are  suitable  to  the  climate  of 
any  part  of  Maine  except  the  very  mild¬ 
est.  If  the  Early  Crawford  succeed  with 
H.  A.  H.  almost  any  of  the  common 
varieties  will  do  the  same.  Triumph 
ripens  much  earlier  than  that  variety, 
and  Mountain  Rose  at  the  same  time  as 
Early  Crawford.  6.  Connecticut  is  a 
new  peach  that  is  almost  untried  except 
in  a  very  few  sections.  It  may  prove  to 
be  very  good.  Fitzgerald  is  another  new 
kind  that  is  under  test. 

7.  The  Hale  plum  is  one  of  the  new 
Japan  kinds  that  gives  promise  of  being 
valuable.  It  is  worthy  of  being  tested. 

8.  Bose  is  a  good  pear,  and  when  top- 
worked  on  to  ClarP  is  an  abundant 
bearer  of  most  excellent  fruit.  It  Is  not 
especially  subject  to  scab.  9.  Kieffer 
pear  does  not  come  to  sufficient  develop¬ 
ment  in  Maine  to  be  worthy  of  culture. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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L/WiVCSTO/V'S  MAGNUS 


This  very  distinct  and  most  promising  new 
variety,  of  the  color  of  bkauty  and  acme,  is 
the  latest  addition  by  Livingston  to  the  To¬ 
mato  family.  It  Is  thicker,  heavier,  and  more 
solid  than  either  of  the  above,  making  it  eas¬ 
ily  the  most  handsome  sort  in  cultivation. 
The  form  is  perfect,  uniform,  large  and  at¬ 
tractive,  Flesh  very  firm.  It  Is  a  robust  grow¬ 
er,  with  short  joints,  setting  its  fruit  clusters 
closer  together  than  most  varieties,  and  Is 
therefore  a  heavy  cropper.  It  is  especially 
adapted  for  shipping,  and  is  remarkably  fine 
for  forcing  indoors  and  out.  Order  at  once. 

Pkt.,  20c.;  3  pkts.,  50c.;  7  pkts.,  91.00. 

Elegantly  Illustrated  Seed  Annual  Free. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO.,  Columbus,  0. 


FRUIT  ™>  PROFIT 


Echo  Strawberry. 
Loudon  and 
Columbian  Raspberry 
Erie  and  Rathbun 
Blackberry. 
Pearl  Gooseberry. 
Pomona  and 
Red  Cross  Currant*. 


My  new  catalogue  Is  free. 
Last  year  it  was  conceded  to  be 
the  most  valuable  issued.  Let 
me  send  it  to  you.  All  fruits 
warranted  true  to  name.  They 
command  the  market. 


tirL.Un.1a  f.rnu-nr  DnchpciPr.  N.  Y. 


The  President 
Wilder  Currant 

heads  the  list  as  a  producer  and 
a  money-maker.  Plant  no  other. 
Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Ceneva,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  XSSSE 

Cir.  free.  B.  KING,  Tewksbury,  Mass. 


SOUTHPORT  GLOBE  ONION  SEED. 

Meeker’s  Smoothing  Harrows,  Onion  Seed  Drills  and 
Hand-Wheel  Hoes.  C.  O.  Jelliff  &  Co.,  Southport,  Ct. 


Earliest  IfADDAUC 

Solid  head  as  shown  In  70  days. 

Pkg.  8c.  Write  correctly  our 
trademark  (2  letters  A  3  words)! 
and  (ret  catalog  and  pkg.  of  seed! 

(any  kind)  Free.  Don’t  by 
until  you  get  our  catalog  FREE 
<1.  A*  Ever  J  tt,  Seedsman  , root  man 
Dept.  225  Indianapolis,  lad. 


EVERGREENS 

Hardy  Sorts,  Nursery  Grown.  Millions  to 
offer.  6  to  S  In  ft;  12  In.  $*;  2  lo  3  ft.  $10 
per  100  prepaid:  4  to  6  ft.  $20  per  100.  60 
GREAT  BARGAINS  to  select  from.  Forest 
and  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  etc  Send  for  free 

catalogue.  LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED, 

D.  HILL,  fjsasisi.  Dundee,  Ill. 


FOR  14  CENTS 

Wo  wish  to  gain  this  year  200,000 
new  customers,  and  h  ence  offer 
1  Pkg.  City  Garden  Beet,  10c 
.Earl'st  Emerald Cncumberl6o 
La  Orosse  Market  Lettuce,  l&c 
Strawberry  Melon,  15c 

13  Day  Radish,  10o 

Early  Ripe  Cabbage,  10c 
Early  Dinner  Onion,  lOo 
Brilliant  Flower  Seeds,  16o 


Worth  $1.00,  for  14  cents.  $1.00 

Abovo  10  Pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  we  will 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our 
‘  '  all  about 


mall  you  free,  togethi 
great  Catalog,  telling  i 
SAUER'S  MILLION  DOLLAR  POTATO 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  A  14c. 
■tamps.  We  invite  yourtrade,  and 
l  know  when  you  once  try  *ta  I  zer’a 
{seeds  you  will  never  do  without. 
"$200  Prizes  on  Salzer’s  tOOO— rar¬ 
est  earliest  Tomato  Giant  on  earth.  F:  HI 
JOHN  A.  8ALZER  BRED  CO.,  LACROSSE,  WI8. 


Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Price  Llat  free. 
Currants,  Gooseberries  and  Other  Small 
Fro  It  Plants.  Extra  quality.  Warranted  true. 
T.  8.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FKEDONIA,  M.  Y. 


SC/s.Iand  GRAND  PANSIES 


Did  you  ever  see  7  straight  or  circular  rows  of 
Pansies,  side  by  side,  each  a  different  color  ?  If  so, 
you  know  that  the  effect  is  charming  beyond  con¬ 
ception.  Did  you  ever  see  Chi  Ids’  Giant  Pansies,  mar¬ 
vels  In  beauty  and  true  to  color  ?  If  not.  you  have 
not  seen  the  beauty  and  perfection  now  attained. 

An  a  trial  offer,  we  will  mall  for  25  cents  I 


50  seeds  Pansy  Giant,  Pure  Snow  White, 
50  “  “  “  Coal  Black, 

50  *'  “  “  Cardinal  Red, 

50  “  “  “  Bright  \  ellow, 

50  “  *  “  Azure  Blue. 

50  “  **  “  Bright  Violet, 

50  “  M  “  Striped,  Variegated. 

A  little  book  on  Pansies,  telling  all  about  culture,  etc. 

A  Booklet  of  95  pages  on  House  Plants;  tells  Just 
how  to  care  for  every  kind  of  window'  plant. 

THK  MAYFLOWER  magazine  3  months;  finest 
publication  on  Flowers  and  Gardening.  And  our 
Catalogue  of  156  pages  and  9  Colored  Plates. 

The  ?  Pansies,  3  Books,  Mayflower  nnd  Cat’g,  26c. 

Our  Catalogue  fop  11)00— 25th  Anniversary 
Edition  — greatest  Book  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  New  Fruits,  156  pages,  5i A) 
illustrations,  9  colored  plates,  will  be  mailed  free 
to  any  who  anticipate  purchasing.  Great  Novelties 
in  Sweet  Scented  and  Tuberous  Rex  Begonias,  Gera¬ 
niums,  Fragrant  Calla,  Treasure  Vine,  Gooseflower, 
Caladiums,  Evcrblooming  Tritoma,  Cannas,  Gladi¬ 
olus,  Roses,  Phloxes,  Giant  Pseony,  Lilies,  Palms, 
Carnations,  Primroses,  Asters,  Pansies,  Sweet  Peas, 
Verbenas,  Tomatoes,  Strawberries,  etc. 

John  Lewis  Child*,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


A  DOUBLE  ENDED  BARGAIN 

If  you  would  have  a  better  garden  the  coming  Summer  than  you  ever  had  before 

Plant  LOVETT’S  Tested  Seeds 

and  thereby  save  money  in  cost;  make  money  in  results.  Large,  beautiful,  illustrated 
catalogue  of  75  pages,  giving  truthful  descriptions  of  all  the  good  old  and  many  choice  new 
varieties,  free  to  everybody.  j.  y.  LOVETT,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 


The  Fruits  to  Plant 


for  profitable  results  are  named  in  our  1900 
Catalogue.  This  book  names  all  the  trees  and 
plants  that  will  succeed  in  a  northern  climate; 
gives  accurate  descriptions  of  varieties  and 
instructions  about  planting.  Catalogue  mailed  FREE  at  your  request.  Write  to  us  for  any 
further  information  you  need  about  fruits.  Sixteenth  Year. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &.  SON,  Box  I  (Orange  Co.  Nurseries),  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 
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Pride  Goeth 
before  a.  Fall. 

Some  proud  people  think  they  are  strong, 
idicttle  the  idea  of  disease,  neglect  health, 
et  the  blood  run  dovon,  and  stomach,  kid- 
leys  and  liver  become  deranged .  Take 
dood's  Sarsaparilla  and  you  voill  prevent 
he  fall  and  save  your  pride. 


Never  Disappoints 


SEED  US.  FREE 

To  get  new  coatomereto  test  my  $eed&,  I  will  mail  my  1900 
Catalogue,  filled  with  more  bargains  than  ever  and  a  10c  Du© 
Bill  good  for  10c  worth  of  Seed*  for  trial  absolutely 
free.  All  the  Beat  Seed**,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Farm 
Seeds,  Potatoes,  etc.,  at  lowest  prices.  Nine  Great 
Novelties  offered  without  names.  Jwulpay$50.  FOR  A 
NAME  for  each.  Many  other  novelties  offered,  including  D1  ri¬ 
se  ngr,  the  great  money  making  plant.  Over  20  varieties  shown  in 
colors.  $1100  In  cash  premiums  offered.  Don’t  give  your 
order  nntil  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  You’ll  be  surprised 
at  my  bargatn  offers.  8end  your  name  on  a  postal  for  catalogue  to¬ 
day  It  Is  FREE  to  alL  Tell  your  friends  to  send  too. 

C.  B.  MILLS,  Boa  79  BosehUl-,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


yourt  Chestnut  Trees 

A  few  grafts  put  in  your  seedling  chestnut  tree  will  make  it  pay  big.  I  name  price  and  kinds  in  catalogue 
Free.  Full  line  nursery  stock  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


ROGERS'  TREES 

6®“  64-page  and  32-page  truthful,  cata¬ 
logues  free.  No  Agents. 


ARE  SAFE  TO  BUY.  Clean,  healthy  business  trees. 
You  have  our  address,  send  us  yours.  We  would  like  to 
tell  you  more  about  them.  Those  who  know  us  best 
trust  us  most,  and  you  will  find  it  safe  in  every  way  to 
place  your  orders  with  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES, 
Tree  Breeders,  Uansvilie,  N.  Y. 


T rees  for  Orchard  and  Garden. 

Ail  the  old  and  well-tried,  and  several  NEW  VARIETIES:  Climax  and  Sultan  Plums  (new  Japs);  BALD¬ 
WIN  CHERRY,  the  hardiest  of  all.  GIBSON  Strawberry;  statement  sales  of  Gibson  for  period  of  13 
days  show  prices  double  other  kinds.  We  Guarantee  best  care,  and  best  values,  verified  by  our  patrons, 
who  are  among  the  most  practical,  up-to-date  Orchardists  in  this  country.  Our  principle  of  guarding 
the  PARENTAGE  of  trees  in  propagation  in  view  of  making  them  CONSTITUTIONALLY  HARDY,  and 
more  likely  to  be  PRODUCTIVE,  is  indorsed  by  best  authorities.  Catalogue  free.  Consult  it  and  we  will 

Cayuga  Nurseries  Established  1817  WILEY  <*  CO.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


THE  GREATEST  HERO  OF  THEM  ALL, 

This  new  berry  is  true  to  its  name.  It’s  an  ideal  variety— delicious  flavor;  large  fruit;  dark 
red  and  show*  the  color  through  and  through;  excellent  shipper;  prolific  hearer;  self- 
fertilizer.  We  own  the  entire  stock  ami  will  dispose  of  a  limited  quantity  only.  Order  at  once 

Single  plants,  $1;  6  for  $8;  $5  per  doz.  Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Ml 
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Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Varieties  of  Cherries. 

1.  Will  some  one  tell  me  of  some  va¬ 
riety  of  cherry  like  Hortense,  but  more  pro¬ 
ductive?  This  variety  with  me  is  very  fine, 
but  produces  very  little  fruit.  2.  Is  there  a 
better  and  more  productive  cherry  than 
Dyehouse;  if  so,  which  is  it?  o.  R.  w. 

Lyndon,  Ky. 

The  Mercer  cherry  is  a  little  darker  in 
color  than  Hortense,  but  is  much  more 
prolific.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  of  all  varieties  of  the  cherry. 
2.  Dyehouse  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  and 
best  of  the  sour  cherries.  It  is  almost 
identical  with  Richmond,  and  I  know 
none  of  its  class  that  is  superior  for  that 
season. 

The  Jefferson  Pear. 

I  never  see  the  Jefferson  pear  offered  in 
catalogues.  Does  it  go  under  other  names? 
Is  Lawson  as  early  as  Jefferson,  and  how 
do  they  compare  with  each  other?  Which 
is  the  best  early  pear  for  along  the  south 
Atlantic  coast?  c.  F. 

Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 

The  Jefferson  pear  is  not  called  by 
other  names,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  is  of 
such  poor  quality  and  rots  at  the  core 
so  badly,  that  is  is  in  very  bad  repute 
among  those  who  know  it  well.  Its 
earliness  and  fine  appearance  are  its 
chief  points  of  recommendation,  but 
these  do  not  overbalance  its  faults.  In 
comparison  with  Lawson,  which  is  also 
called  Comet,  the  Jefferson  is  about  like 
it  in  size,  flavor  and  season,  but  is  hardly 
so  early  or  so  poor  to  the  taste.  For 
home  use  along  the  southern  coast,  of 
the  very  early  pears  I  would  prefer 
Tyson  and  Rostiezer. 

Root  Aphis  on  Apples. 

My  apple  trees  are  infested  with  root 
louse;  they  are  three  years  old,  and  the 
upper  roots  are  all  knotted.  The  insects  ap¬ 
peared  on  some  of  the  branches  last  year, 
and  I  killed  them  with  coal  oil  and  soap  (a 
spray).  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  treat  them 
and  what  to  use?  e.  l.  J. 

Jerome,  Arlz. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  treating  the 
roots  of  apple  trees  infested  with  the 
Woolly  aphis  without  much  expense  and 
danger  of  injuring  the  trees.  Bisulphide 
of  carbon  will  do  the  work  if  it  Is  inject¬ 
ed  near  the  affected  roots  with  a  syringe 
or  “gun.”  The  fluid  soon  makes  a  gas 
that  poisons  the  lice  in  the  soil.  Specific 
directions  for  doing  the  work  may  be 
had  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Another  remedy  that  sometimes  proves 
very  helpful  Is  the  removal  of  a  part  of 
the  earth  above  the  roots,  and  spreading 
on  tobacco  dust,  stems  or  other  refuse 
of  the  tobacco  plant,  and  then  covering 
with  earth.  The  juice  of  this  poisonous 
plant  will  kill  a  large  part  of  the  lice, 
and  is  also  a  good  fertilizer  If  there  Is 
any  better  use  for  this  "vile  weed,”  I 
have  never  known  it. 

Tree  Washes  and  Wax. 

1.  What  Is  a  good  wash  for  apple,  peach, 
plum  and  cherry  trees  to  keep  bark  smooth 
and  clean?  I  have  been  told  that  gas  tar 
Is  a  good  wash,  but  am  afraid  to  put  It 
on  until  I  know  more  about  It.  2.  Would 
whitewash  with  crude  petroleum  In  It  hurt 
the  trees?  3.  Have  you  observed  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  fruiting  of  trees  set  in  light  and 
dark  of  moon?  Some  claim  those  set  in 
light  of  moon  are  more  fruitful,  but  I  don’t 
believe  it.  4.  Give  me  recipe  for  good  graft¬ 
ing  wax.  J.  w.  h. 

Payne’s  Depot,  Ky. 

1.  Almost  any  wash  that  has  plenty 
of  potash  in  it,  if  well  applied,  will  keep 
the  tree  trunks  clean.  Theae  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  thing  that  I  know  of  than  old-fash¬ 
ioned  soft  soap.  Whatever  is  used 
should  be  thoroughly  applied  to  every 
crevice,  that  any  lurking  insects  may  be 
killed  by  its  caustic  effect.  Aside  from 
this  I  can  see  no  reason  for  washing 
the  trunks,  unless  a  whitewash  is  ap¬ 
plied  that  will  in  some  measure  prevent 
the  effects  of  the  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  by  reason  of  its  white  color. 
Gas  tar  is  very  dangerous,  and  has  often 
killed  trees  when  smeared  upon  their 
trunks.  I  have  done  this  myself,  in  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  rabbits  from  gnawing  them, 
and  wish  to  warn  others  of  it.  Peach 


trees  are  less  sensitive  to  it  than  apple 
and  pear  trees,  but  it  will  besmear 
rather  than  clean  the  bark. 

2.  Whitewash  with  crude  petroleum 
in  it  would  be  somewhat  destructive  to 
inseets,  and  might  not  injure  the  trees. 
I  have  never  known  of  that  mixture 
being  tried.  3.  If  there  is  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  fruiting  of  trees  set  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  as  regards  the  shining  of 
the  moon  I  have  never  seen  it,  nor  do  I 
believe  in  such  a  theory.  4.  Directions 
for  making  grafting  wax  will  soon  ap¬ 
pear  in  an  article  on  grafting  in  this 
paper. 

Commercial  Orchard  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  have  a  piece  of  ground  upon  which  I 
purpose  to  plant  a  commercial  apple  or¬ 
chard  of  about  1,000  trees.  The  location  is 
the  hill  country  of  west  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  about  1,500  feet  above  sea-level.  It 
slopes  principally  to  the  east,  a  part  to  the 
north  and  a  part  to  the  west.  Soil  of  a 
light-colored  slate  on  shale,  with  clay  sub¬ 
soil.  What  do  you  think  of  the  following 
sorts  as  being  adapted  to  this  particular  lo¬ 
cality:  300  York  Imperial,  100  Baldwin,  200 
Jonathan,  200  Smith’s  Cider,  200  Sutton 
Beauty?  Apples  are  not  grown  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  in  this  section  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  that  I  am  aware  of.  a.  h. 

Curwensville,  Pa. 

The  section  seems  to  be  a  good  one 
for  commercial  apple  culture,  and  the 
soil  is  likewise,  judging  from  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  inquirer.  The  list  of  varie¬ 
ties  and  the  proportion  of  each  to  be 
planted  seems  very  suitable.  Because 
there  have  been  no  commercial  orchards 
there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
be,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  ven¬ 
ture  is  a  wise  one,  especially  as  the  idea 
advanced  is  “the  growing  of  apples  after 
the  most  approved  fashion.”  To  begin 
with,  I  would  insist  on  the  trees  being 
thoroughly  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  before  they  leave  the  nursery. 
It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  rig  up  a  box 
on  the  farm,  and  do  the  same  thing 
there  with  each  and  every  bundle  of 
trees  or  plants  received.  This  will  in¬ 
sure  clearance  from  all  scale  and  other 
insect  pests  at  the  start,  and  it  is  cheap 
and  the  only  really  sure  means  of  being 
so. 

Park’s  Keeper  Apple. 

Are  Park’s  Keeper  and  Minkler  apples 
the  same?  Please  give  description  and  es¬ 
timate  of  value  for  eastern  Kansas.  In 
cutting  scions,  why  not,  In  the  Interest  of 
reform,  cut  off  that  useless  initial  letter? 

Bucyrus,  Kan.  f.  e.  h. 

Park’s  Keeper  is  a  synonym  of  the 
Lawver  apple,  as  that  variety  was  orig¬ 
inally  sent  out  by  a  man  named  Park, 
of  Parkville,  Missouri.  Minkler  is  an 
entirely  distinct  variety  from  Lawver, 
being  smaller,  more  flat  in  shape,  sweet 
in  flavor  when  fully  ripe,  and  not  so 
red  in  color.  Both  are  late  keepers. 
Minkler  is  an  apple  of  very  good  habits 
in  the  orchard,  and  meets  with  consid¬ 
erable  favor  in  the  market.  There  are 
many  trees  of  it  in  bearing  in  Kansas, 
Missouri  and  other  western  States, 
where  it  does  very  well  for  either  home 
or  market  purposes.  It  is  also  grown  to 
a  limited  extent  in  Pennsylvania  under 
the  name  Brandywine  and  other  local 
names,  and  is  there  esteemed.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  seedling  of  that  State,  and  was 
taken  westward  many  years  ago,  and  its 
name  and  history  lost.  The  name  Mink¬ 
ler  was  given  it  in  Illinois,  in  honor  of 
the  man  who  brought  it  to  prominence 
there  without  knowing  its  origin. 

Yes,  I  believe  in  cutting  off  all  super¬ 
fluities  in  spelling  wherever  it  can  be 
done  without  confusion  or  arousing  too 
much  opposition.  The  word  that  repre¬ 
sents  the  cuttings  from  trees,  etc.,  is 
spelled  both  scion  and  cion  in  the  dic- 
tionajries.  It  would  seem  reasonable 
that  sion  would  be  a  still  better  way  to 
spell  it,  as  the  letter  c  should  not  have 
the  sound  of  s.  In  fact,  c  would  be 
eliminated  altogether  from  our  language 
if  we  were  to  institute  anything  like  a 
thorough  reform,  and  use  s  and  k  in¬ 
stead,  both  of  which  letters  it  supplants 
in  many  cases.  In  the  meantime,  it 
matters  little  which  of  the  two  ways  are 
used  to  spell  the  word  which  we  use  to 
serve  our  purpose. 


KGRAPE  VINES 

lOO  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Tree*,<!:e.  Hest  root¬ 
ed  stock. Genuine,  cheap.  8  sample  vines  mailed  for  lor. 
Deeorii)ti  re  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOK8CI1,  Fredonia,  A.  Y. 


WANTED 

Every  person  who  Intends  netting  a 
Strawberry  plant  (luring  the  year 
1900  to 

Send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  for  my  new  Straw¬ 
berry  catalogue , 

which  is  now  ready.  It  is  full  of  good 
things  In  the  Strawberry  Hue  and 

My  Prices  Are  Right. 

No  agents.  1  deal  directly  with 
growers. 

W.  F.  ALLEN , 

Box  44  Salisbury,  Ml d. 


HAMMOND’S 

Michigan  Northern-Grown  Onion  Seed. 

I  sold 56, 000  lbs.  of  this  seed  In  1899.  My 
customers  report  yields  of  450  to  1.265 
bushels  of  onions  per  acre  from  this 
seed.  Some  of  them  intimate  that  tills 
seed  Is  worth  $5  to  $IO  per  ll>.  more 
than  the  California  grown  seed  sold  by 
anybody.  1  guitruntce  thisaeedtobe 
new  and  freshly  grown.  We  have  seed 
of  all  the  leading  and  standard  varie¬ 
ties.  We  make  special  prices  on  large 
lots.  Onion  sets  ol' all  varieties.  Huy 
direct  from  the  grower.  Catalogue — 
extended  and  Illustrated — free. 
Harry  N.  Hammond,  Seedsman, 
llox  42,  El  HELD,  J1IC1I. 
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PHILIPPS’  TESTED  SEEDS. 

We  reclean  Grass  and  Farm  Seeds;  also  carry 
in  store  a  complete  line  of  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Implements.  Writ#  for  Field 
Seed  I’rice  List;  also  1900  Seed  Catalogue 
Mailed  Free. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  &  Implement  Co., 

115- 117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


I0LMES’  SEEDS. 


II 

The  fleet,  Non*  Better,  and  They  Grow. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  1  Send  postal 
TO-DAY.  If  you  are  a  Market  Gardener. 
Send  for  my  Wholesale  List. 

HENRY  JL.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg;,  Pa. 


A  Good  Sign 


for  a  good  garden  in  1900  is  to  plant 
Maule’s  Seeds.  Mmile’s  Seeds 
lend  all,  have  done  so  for  years  and 
are  as  far  ahead  as  ever  in  the  race. 


1 


PLANT 

MAULE’S  SEEDS 


i 


in  1900and  have  the  finest  garden  in  your 
neighborhood.  Our  new  catalogue,  is 
the  best  seed  book  of  the  year.  It  con¬ 
tains  hundreds  of  illustrations,  four 
colored  plates,  up-to-date  cultural  di¬ 
rections  and  offers  $2,60). 00  in  cash 
prizes.  It  i»  free  to  all.  Write  for  it 
to-day.  Address, 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE.  PHILADELPHIA. 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Iloscs, 


RFID  R  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 

“  true  to  name.  Low  prices.  No.  1 
stock.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

KEIH’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  1,  Upland,  Ohio. 


ow  prices.  No.  1 

FRUITS 


for  the 
least 
money. 


BEST  SEEDS 

All  Seeds  In  PAPERS  postpaid  for  TWO  cents 
each.  YOUR  OWN  SELECTIONS.  No  blow  or 
humbug,  but  the  plain  truth.  Catalogue  Fkee. 

SIEGEL,  the  Seodsman,  ERIE,  PA. 
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MILLION  DOLLAR™™! 


Most  talked  of  potato  on  earth  !  Our^ 

Catalog  tells— bo  also  about  Sal- 
zer’s  Earliest  Six  Weeks’  Potato. 

Largest  farm  and  vegetable  seed 
growers  in  U.8.  Potatoes,  f  1.20  and  . 
upabbl.  Send  this  *-  -■>»  ice  and  5c.  ( 

•tamp  for  Bi,  Catalog. kill  _ 

IJOHN  A.5ALZER5EED  (HA  CROSSEwisl 


Seeds  1  Seeds ! 

76th  Annual  Priced  Catalogne  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

is  now  ready  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  10th  Street,  New  York  City. 


BEST  in  the  world  or 
I  will  refund  money. 

lc  to  4e  per  pack’ge  &  lots  of 
EXTRAS  wit  h  every  order. 

You  do  not  have  to  buy  fake  collections  to 
\  get  Catalogue.  Send  Yours  and  Neighbors 
'address  for  largest  and  prettiest  Seed-Book. 

H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


dug,  read 
Trees. 

and  small  sizes,  nil  two  to  three  years 
old.  We  will  sell  Dwarf  Pear  Trees  at 


ovhb  60,000 

...APPLE  TREES... 

of  more  than  60  choice,  select  ami  standard  varieties,  true  to  name,  fresh 
ly  for  shipment.  Have  also  80,000  Slandard  Pear  Trees  and  5.0,000  Plum 
We  offer  at  the  same  time  75,000  Dwarf  Pear  Trees,  in  extra  large,  medium 

Unequaled  Bargains. 


...THE  RED  GROSS  CURRANT... 

IS  OUR  LEADINC  SPECIALTY. 

It  Is  the  most  vigorous  nnd  productive  of  all  currants  and  is  unexcelled  In  size 
and  quality.  You  should  try  it  if  you  set  out  but  a  dozen  plants.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  good  things  wo  have. 

WE  GROW  AND  SELL  EVERYTHING  FOR  ORCHARDS,  GARDENS  AND  PARKS. 

OMR  NEW  FRUIT  CATALOGUE 

plants  and  trees,  will  be  mailed  free  on  application.  Send  for  it  today. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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i  mmm  FOR  planters** 

JBeaMSaB  Seed  ts  the  planter's  ammunition,  and  good  seed  to 
is  fust  as  important  to  the  man  behind  the  plow  as  $ 
good  ammunition  is  to  the  **  man  behind  the  gun."  & 

Out  1900  Catalogue  of  /|> 

EVERYTHING  for  ™  GARDEN  * 

is  a  190-page  book,  9x11  Inches,  containing  over  700  engravings^ 
and  6  superb  colored  plates  of  Seeds  and  Plants — a  perfect  mine  to 
of  information  on  garden  topics.  To  give  our  Catalogued* 
the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  make  the  following  $ 
liberal  offer:  W 

EVERY  EMPTY  ENVELOPE  J 

Counts  as  Cash.  \j> 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was|g 
seen,  and  who  encloses  us  10  cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail$ 
the  Catalogue,  and  also  send,  free  of  charge,  our  famous  50- 
cent  “  Harvest”  Collection  of  seeds,  containing  one  packet  each  W 
of  New  Large-flowering  Sweet  Peas,  NewGiant  Pansy,  New  $ 
Giant  Comet  Asters,  White  Plume  Celery,  French  Breakfast  vl/ 
-  Radish  and  New  Freedom  Tomato,  in  a  red  envelope,  which  W 

$  when  emptied  and  returned  will  be  accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash  payment  on  any  order  $ 
\i>  of  goods  selected  from  Catalogue  to  the  amount  of  $i.ooand  upward.  \t ) 

IPETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., I 

|  35  AND  37  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK.  $ 
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Potted  Melon  Hines. 

D.  N.  C.,  iAtrny,  Va. — Are  potted  melon 
vines  as  lasting  and  prolific  as  those  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  hill?  Can  I  gain  in  earliness  by 
growing  cucumbers  by  the  barrel  system, 
if  so,  give  the  best  way  of  preparing  the 
barrels? 

Ans. — There  should  be  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  vigor  and  lasting  qualities  of 
melon  vines  grown  in  pots  and  planted 
out  when  the  season  permits,  if  the  pot¬ 
ted  plants  have  not  become  drawn  or 
stunted  by  careless  handling  or  too 
early  starting.  In  our  own  trials  the 
pot-grown  plants  generally  bear  the 
most  fruit.  Information  is.  desired  con¬ 
cerning  the  barrel  system  of  growing 
cucumbers,  etc.  It  is  not  practiced  in 
this  vicinity  to  any  extent. 

The  Radish  Maggot. 

H.  E.  TP.,  Wabash,  Ind. — We  have  been 
bothered  the  past  season  with  the  radish 
maggot.  Is  there  a  remedy  or  preventive? 
If  so,  how  do  you  apply  the  same? 

Ans. — There  is  no  very  satisfactory 
remedy  for  these  little  pests,  which  are 
the  larvae  of  several  species  of  flies. 
They  are  quite  irregular  in  their  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  uncertain  in  their  at¬ 
tacks.  The  main  thing  is  to  reduce  the 
number  by  destroying  all  the  infested 
roots  by  burning  or  otherwise.  Appli¬ 
cations  of  soot  to  the  soil  have  been  re¬ 
commended.  A  drench  of  kerosene 
emulsion  made  in  the  proportion  of  a 
gill  of  oil  to  six  gallons  of  water  is  still 
more  effectual.  In  the  greenhouse  they 
probably  can  be  killed  by  hydrocyanic 
gas  applied  in  the  usual  manner,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  late  numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Oyster-Shell  Bark-Louse. 

G.  A.  B.,  Orwifjsburg,  Pa.—  In  the  Spring  of 
1895  I  set  out  a  young  orchard,  and  the  trees 
are  doing  well.  Some  were  bearing  last 
year,  but  yesterday  I  did  some  pruning, 
and  noticed  on  some  trees  something  that 
seemed  to  me  like  eggs  of  a  destructive  in¬ 
sect.  If  injurious  to  my  trees,  what  shall 
I  do  and  when  shall  I  treat  the  trouble? 

The  branch  sent  has  many  Oyster- 
shell  bark-lice,  one  of  our  most  common 
scale  insects.  Tip  over  some  of  the 
scales,  and  note  that  the  insect  is  win¬ 
tering  as  minute  white  eggs  beneath  the 
scales.  These  eggs  will  hatch  from  May 
15  to  June  1,  and  the  young  lice  are 
then  very  easily  killed  with  a  spray  of 
whale-oil  soap,  made  by  dissolving  one 
pound  of  the  soap  in  five  gallons  of 
water,  or  a  kero-water  spray,  with  10 
per  cent  of  kerosene,  would  also  be  ef¬ 
fective.  One  or  two  thorough  drench- 
ings  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  with  these 
sprays  about  June  1  will  usually  control 
the  pest.  I  would  scrape  off  all  the 
scales  practicable  this  Winter,  but 
would  not  attempt  to  kill  the  eggs  with 
a  spray,  for  it  will  be  a  very  difficult 
matter.  M.  v.  slingerland. 

An  Osage  Orange  Hedge. 

G.  C.  /?.,  Marblclon,  Tenn. — I  would  like  to 
have  some  information  concerning  the 
Osage  orange  as  a  hedge  for  turning  cattle. 
Can  the  seed  be  planted  where  the  hedge 
is  wanted  or  will  they  have  to  be  sprouted 
and  then  set  in  the  hedgerow?  Will  it  grow 
and  make  a  good  hedgerow  in  the  woods 
under  large  timber?  Can  it  be  grown  from 
cuttings?  About  how  many  pounds  of  seed 
will  it  take  to  plant  a  row  a  mile  long;  the 
proper  distance  apart,  and  what  is  the 
proper  distance  apart  to  set  them  to  make 
a  good  hedge?  Will  it  make  as  good  hedge 
as  anything  for  east  Tennessee? 

Ans. — Osage  orange  is  probably  the 
most  practical  hedge  plant  that  can  be 
used  in  your  locality,  which  is  well 
within  its  native  range.  No  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  could  be  expected  from 
planting  the  seeds  where  the  hedge  is 
to  stand,  as  the  conditions  for  germina¬ 
tion  along  the  line  would  not  be  uni¬ 
form,  and  the  seedlings  could  not  be 
well  cared  for  during  their  early  growth. 
Soak  the  seed  well  in  warm  water  for  a 
day  or  two  before  planting,  and  sow  in 
rows  18  inches  apart  in  well-prepared 
ground,  covering  an  inch  deep,  and  firm 
the  soil  well  over  the  seeds.  Give  good 
cultivation  during  the  growing  season. 
The  strongest  plants  may  be  set  the 
next  Spring,  but  it  is  often  well  to  grow 
two  seasons  in  the  nursery  row.  No 
hedge  plant  will  grow  uniformly  in  the 


woods  or  under  large  trees,  as  the  soil  is 
generally  starved  and  dried  out  too 
much  in  such  places.  The  Osage  orange 
will  adapt  itself  fairly  well  to  these  con¬ 
ditions,  but  it  should  have  as  little  in¬ 
terference  as  possible  from  other  estab¬ 
lished  vegetation.  It  is  not  well  to  set 
the  plants  more  than  a  foot  apart  in 
planting  any  defensive  hedge,  though 
the  Osage  suckers  freely,  and  quickly 
fills  up  chance  gaps  caused  by  the  death 
of  plants.  We  do  not  know  the  amount 
of  seed  necessary  to  plant  a  mile  of 
hedge.  There  are  over  10,000  seeds  to 
the  pound,  and  the  price  at  present  is 
only  60  cents  per  pound.  About  6,000 
good  plants  would  be  needed  for  a  mile 
of  hedge.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly,  so  that 
the  young  plants  will  stand  an  inch  or 
so  apart  in  the  seed  bed.  The  Osage 
orange  grows  so  readily  from  seeds  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  propagate  it 
from  cuttings  or  suckers. 

Steamed  Bones  for  Fertilizer. 

T.  E.  G.,  Indianola,  Iowa.— I  am  buying 
renderings  from  the  slaughterhouse,  where 
they  steam  the  meat  and  bones  all  to¬ 
gether.  This  I  get  for  25  cents  per  barrel. 
I  wish  to  know  whether  the  steamed  bones 
are  a  good  fertilizer  or  not.  I  empty  a 
barrel  out  on  the  ground  and  let  the  chick¬ 
ens  work  it  over. 

Ans. — You  have  struck  what  we  would 
call  in  New  Jersey  a  great  bonanza,  if 
we  could  buy  steamed  meat  and  bones 
for  25  cents  a  barrel,  we  would  keep  the 
teams  working  to  haul  the  stuff  home. 
The  steamed  bones  will  form  the  basis 
for  an  excellent  fertilizer.  They  ought 
to  be  crushed  or  poundea  up  in  some 
way  before  you  can  get  most  out  of 
tnem,  and  if  you  had  some  form  of  a 
bone  mill  for  grinding  them  finer,  you 
would  have  the  basis  for  a  very  good 
fertilizer  to  use  on  clover,  grass  or 
grain.  In  order  to  make  a  perfect  fer¬ 
tilizer,  you  will  have  to  add  potash  in 
some  form,  for  the  bones  and  meat 
contain  none  of  that  substance.  Your 
plan  of  letting  the  chickens  or  the  hogs 
work  this  stuff  over  first  is  all  right, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
much  of  it  they  will  utilize.  After  they 
are  done  with  it  you  can  either  smash 
up  the  bones  with  a  sledge,  or  pack  the 
whole  thing  in  horse  manure  and  use  it 
in  that  way.  If  you  can  crush  me  bones 
up  fine  and  mix  them  with  wood  ashes 
or  some  form  of  potash,  you  will  have 
a  first-class  fertilizer  for  most  of  your 
crops. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv 


Quantity  of  Fine  Trees 

We  have  almost  everything  wanted  in  our  line 

October  Plum, 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees. 
Green  Mountain  Grape  Vines. 

FOREST  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  are  our  great 
specialties.  We  have,  however,  quantities  of  other 
Nursery  Stock  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan.  Conn. 


Strawberry  Plants. — Excelsior.  Gibson,  John;  on 
Early.  List  free.  P.  Speer.  Passaic,  N.  J. 


New  Seedling  Strawberries. 

Free  Silver  and  Winchel  No.  3  just  out  and  20  other 
varieties  Write  for  free  catalogue.  RIDGE  PLANT 
FARM,  G.  W.  Winchel,  Prop.,  Tobinsport,  Ind. 


Maine  Seed  Potaioes^S™'.r.M“:; 

IIKNRY  ELWELL  A  CO..  310  Washington  Street, 
New  York.  Mention  this  paper 


Seed  Potatoes — Commercial,  Wonder¬ 
ful.  Bovee,  Peachblow,  Cobbler.  Trumbull,  Ra’eigh 
and  others.  Sample  tuber,  fi  cents. 

J.  W.  HARTMAN,  Sligo,  Pa. 


TREES 


at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
PearB,  16  per  100;  Peach,  3c.  Cat.  Fret 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10.  Geneva.  N.  Y 


PDllfCC  New  K»rfy  Yellow  DC  A  Oil 
UnDlCtf  freestone  rEA(jn 

Price-list  free.  W.  J.  Graves.  Originator.  Perry,  O. 

Trees.  Trees.  Trees. 

From  one  tree  to  a  carload.  33  years’  experience. 
Specialties :  Kieffer  Pears,  Peaches  and  York  Imperial 
Apples,  all  sizes.  Woodview  Nurseries,  B.100,  Uriah,  Pa 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

has  beeu  adopted  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Stations  all  over 
the  world  as  the  standard  by  -which 
to  measure  the  availability  of  all 
other  forms  of  Nitrogen  used  as 
fertilizers.  It  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  concentrated  fertilizer  on  ilie 
market.  Full  information  to  be 
had  free  by  addressing  John  A. 
Myers,  12-6  John  St., New  York. 
Nitrate  fur  sale  by  fertilizer  dealers  every¬ 
where. 

Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers. 


Perhaps 

you  know 


Seeds 


Perhaps  you  do  not 

In  either  ease  yon  can  be  absolutely  snre 
of  getting  only  the  Best  Seeds  that  Grow 
by  buying  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 

(  direct  from  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Burpee's  Farm  Annual 

r  <  Qnn  is  mailed  Free  to  all  who 
IOr  >  /UU  take  pleasure  in  gardening. 
It  is  a  handsome  book  of  140  pages,  and 
tells  the  plain  truth.  Every  word  is  care¬ 
fully  weighed  and  every  picture  is  true  to 
nature.  Send  your  address  ou  a  postal 
card  “TO=DAV.” 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


43  FLOWERS,  3 

20  Pkts.  Seeds,  23  Bulbs 

Most  popular  varieties, postpaid. 

1  pkt.  Mary  Semple  Asters,  4  colors, 
1  “  Alyssam,  Little  Gem.  [mixed. 
1  "  Beautiful  Hybrid  Begonias. 

1  "  Bouquet  Chrysanthemum. 

1  "  Umbrella  Plant. 

1  *•  Carnation  Marguerite. 

1  “  Double  Chinese  Pink. 

1  "  Heliotrope,  mixed. 

1  *'  Forget-me-not  Victoria. 

1  “  California  Golden  Bells. 

1  "  Petunia  Hybrid  Mixed. 

1  "  Phlox  Drummondii. 

1  "  Poppy,  New  Shirley. 

1  *'  Sunshine  Pansy. 

1  *'  California  Sweet  Peas. 

1  •*  Lovely  Butterfly  Flower. 

1  **  Giant  Verbena,  mixed. 

1  "  Diamond  Flower. 

1  “  Washington  Weeping  Palm. 
1  “  Japan  Morning  Glory. 

23  BULBS— EKSS&ffi: 

“Soarlet  King"  and  Variegated; 
1  double  Tuberose;  2  Hybrid  Gladi¬ 
olus  ;2  Butterfly  do. ;  4 Spanish  Iris; 
2 Tuberous clmb’g  Wistaria;  10 lovely m’x’d  Oxalia. 
NEW  FLORAL  GUIDE— 184  pages, 

FREE  with  every  order. 

The  Conard& Jones  Co.  box  4,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


11  Scarlet  King" 
Canna  Lily. 


A  Joy  w* 

of  Spring- 

IS  OUR 

NEW  CENTURY 

Garden  and 
Farm  Manual. 

It  tells  of  many  new 
and  choice  seeds  and 
plants.  It  differs  from 
all  other  catalogues  in 
that  it  is  illustrated  by 
direct  photographs — 
free  from  exaggeration. 
Free  to  all  who  plant 
seeds.  Write  now. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES 
217-219  Market  St. 
Philadelphia 
Penna. 


Seeds 

Pure,  Sure  to  Grow. 
Send  for  FINEST  Cata¬ 
logue  FREE.  Large 
packets  8  cents.  Mar¬ 
ket  Gardener,  ask  for 
Wholesale  Price  Elat. 
ALNEER  BROS., 

2  7  A  Blk,  ROCKFORD, ILL. 


TWO  hundred  bushels 
of  Potatoes  remove 
eighty  pounds  of  “actual  ’  Pot¬ 
ash  from  the  soil.  One  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  8%  “actual”  Potash 
will  supply  just  the  amount 
needed.  If  there  is  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  Potash,  there  will  be 

a  falling-off  in  the  crop. 

We  have  some  valuable 

books  telling  about  composi¬ 
tion,  use  and  value  of  fertilizers 
for  various  crops.  They  are 
sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Jerry's 


grow  paying  crops  because  they’re 
fresh  and  nlway.  tlx«  best.  For 
sale  everywhere.  Refuse  substitutes. 
Stick  to  Ferry’s  Seeds  and  prosper. 
1900  Seed  Annual  free.  Write  for  it. 
D.  M.  FERRY  A  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WhifoiTs  White  Mammoth  Potatoes 


yielded  62  bushels  more 
per  acre  at  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station 
than  Carman  No.  3. 
Write  for  catalogue  of 
CORN  and  Potatoes. 

W.  W.  WHITON, 
Box  3.  Wakcman,  O 


E.  A.  Hill,  Windham,  Greene  Co.,N.Y. 

(This  ad.  will  not  appear  again.) 

Itovec,  Carman  No.  3,  Sir  Walter,  Uncle  Sam. 
No  blight;  no  rot.  All  seed  direct  from  original  in¬ 
troducer.  Crop  grown  by  myself  especially  for  seed 
fromlate  planti  ng. 

No  sprouts  or  shriveled  tubers  here. 


TobeGIVKN  AWAY,  a  bushel  of 

THE  DEWEY  POTATOES 

with  every  tenth  order.  The  largest  yielder,  best 
eater,  and  the  coming  market  potato.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  W.  B.  STOPPARD  &  CO.,  245  West  Fayette 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Wonderful  FROST-PROOF  PEACH 

IRON  MOUNTAIN  Everywhere. 

Fine  PEACH  TRUES  a  specialty.  Everything 
for  the  Fruit  Grower.  Catalogue  (in  colors) 
tree.  LINDSLKY’S  NURSERIES,  Whltehouse,  N.J 


QP  in||  CC—  Something  new.  The  earliest. 
rCAUnCd  latest,  hardiest,  most  profitable 
trees  ever  offered.  Varieties  that  will  fruit  In  all 
6ectioi.s  of  the  United  States.  Our  Guide,  “  Peach 
Culture"  tells  all  about  them.  Free. 

HENRY  LUTTS  &  SON,  Youngstown,  N.  Y 


FARM  and  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1900 

Up-to-date  in  every  particular.  Profusely  illustrated,  handsome 
.  colored  covers  and  full  of  valuable  information.  We  will  send  a 
copy  free  to  those  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

_ HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kansas  TnHATnBesl  No,eltf  W’  A  Money  Maker. 

— I  EJlyllu  I  fll  One  packet,  25c.;  three  packets  50c.  Specialties: 
Standard  ™  ■  w  Alfalfa,  Kaffir  Corn,  Siberian  Millet,  Forage  Plants 

for  arid  regions,  Onion  Seed  and  Onion  Sets.  Large  stock  of  tree  seeds.  Elegant  catalog  mailed 
free  on  application.  Write  for  one  NOW.  KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  F.  Barteldes  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

The  largest  crops  of  the  finest  fruit  with  the  least  labor  is  the  result  of  following  the  methods 
pointed  out  in  It.  JR.  Kellogg’s  new  booklet— 

GREAT  CROPS  OF  SMALL  FRUIT 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

It  describes  plant  life,  soil  requirements,  proper  tillage  and  management  of  the  markets  all  in  plain 
English.  Get  it  free  by  sending  your  address  to  It .  JR.  KELLOGG,  Three  Rivers,  illicit. 


STARK 

TRADE 

MARK 


Best  by  Test— 74  YEARS.  Largest  annual  sale. 
High  quality— not  high  price.  Finest  sorts.  We 
bud  4  million  Apple  trees,  whole-root  graft 
5  million — now  1-  and  2-yr.  Other  Trees, 
Vines,  etc. ,  in  proportion.  1400  acres_  Nursery 
43,000  acres  YV/. 

Orchards.  tYR 


Gano,  Prizetaker,  Sena 

_  _  _ _ tor.Stayman  Winesap;  Gold 

plum;  Kieffer  pear;  Elberta, Poole  Fav.,Emma  peaches,  etc 


e  PAY  FREIGHT 

box  and  pack  free,  ask  No  Money  until 
SAFE  arrival, —  Guarantee  SATISFACTION 
Stark  Fruit  Book  free.  Write  us, —Visit  us 
\\l „  DA  V  CASH  each  WEEK  and  want 
TY  C  I  A  I  MORE  Home  and  traveling 
salesmen.  Outfit  free.  STARK  Market  and 
Quality  Kings  PAY:  Apple  of  Commerce, 

‘  ~  - "" - pion,  Delicious,  Ingram, 

LOUISIANA.  M0. 


m 


SDansvilie,  N.  Y. 
Stark,  Mo.,  etc. 


1900 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Traits  From  ’way  Back.— Some  of  our 
readers  find  fault  because  I  closed  the 
spanking  incident  too  soon.  There  are  over 
75  people  thus  far  who  take  our  side.  1 
want  to  print  the  following  note,  because  I 
think  it  touches  the  very  root  of  the  ques¬ 
tion: 

“In  the  numerous  wise  remarks  with 
which  you  have  been  favored,  there  is  one 
point  that  appears  to  have  been  overlooked, 
viz.,  the  origin  of  the  troublesome  boy.  He 
was,  as  I  understand  it,  a  waif.  No  one 
who  has  seen  or  undertaken  the  bringing 
up,  as  servants,  of  institution  children  or 
stray  youngsters,  such  as  people  the  insti¬ 
tutions,  will  dispute  that  it  takes  long 
training  to  create  the  first  germs  of  con¬ 
science,  the  dawning  of  shame.  Any  ap¬ 
peal  to  ordinary  motives  is  a  dead  language 
to  them;  it  means  absolutely  nothing.  A 
slap  touches  their  understanding,  awakens 
their  intelligence. 

“If  a  horse  has  been  broken  to  the  whip 
before  you  ever  saw  it,  and  its  ancestors 
for  generations  have  been  broken  in  the 
same  way,  you  will  have  harder  work  to  re¬ 
train  it  than  if  you  began  with  your  own 
colts.  With  these  children,  one  sharp  slap 
(better  than  50)  simply  convinces  them  you 
are  in  earnest;  they  accept  it  quietly,  and 
buckle  to  work;  while  serious  remon¬ 
strance,  threats,  etc.,  produce  a  howling  fit 
of  the  most  aggravated  description.  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  are  necessarily  whipped 
at  the  institutions;  there  an  elaborate  sys¬ 
tem  of  checks  and  penalties  and  supervision 
prevails  that  is  impossible  in  a  private 
family.  Moreover,  you  want  to  be  able  to 
trust  the  inmates  of  your  home.  It  is  the 
generations  back.  It  takes  two  to  train 
the  mud  floor  out  of  some  servant  girls. 
American-born  Jewish,  Irish,  German, 
children  in  the  schools,  each  retain  their 
own  idiom,  and  a  successful  teacher  will 
have  cognizance  of  the  fact  in  correcting 
inherent  mistakes.  The  Swede  alone  takes 
to  English  apparently  unhandicapped.” 

Now,  as  a  neighbor  says,  “I  may  be 
wrong,”  but  that  seems  to  me  so  sound 
that  it  sings  the  whole  tune.  I  am  sure 
that  those  who  have  had  experience  with 
children  that  are  taken  from  institutions 
will  agree  with  that  statement.  One  can 
spin  theories  so  fine  you  can  hardly  see 
them,  but  the  facts  are  that  a  waif  or 
child  of  unknown  parentage— who  has 
spent  some  years  without  definite  and  in¬ 
dividual  authority — cannot  be  trained  and 
handled  just  as  you  would  train  your  own 
child. 

Habits  that  Hang.— A  child,  a  tree,  a 
hen,  a  horse,  or  a  cow,  will  start  bad  hab¬ 
its  in  babyhood,  and  stick  to  them  with  an 
obstinacy  that  will  frighten  you.  Who  has 
not  seen  a  tree  with  some  ugly  and  crook¬ 
ed  twist  where  it  was  headed?  You  may 
prune  and  spray  and  feed  the  tree,  but  that 
bad  start  will  hang  to  it.  I  have  owned 
horses  that  clearly  had  a  defect  in  their 
education,  which  clung  to  them  and  hurt 
their  value.  Old  Major  has  picked  up  most 
of  the  bad  qualities  of  his  many  owners, 
and  let  the  good  ones  go  by.  One  year  I 
bought  over  300  hens  In  the  New  York  mar¬ 
kets.  I  fed  them  the  best  kind  of  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  thinking,  of  course,  that  they 
would  lay  eggs,  because  it  is  a  hen’s  duty 
to  do  so.  I  found  that  with  a  hen  it  is 
more  destiny  than  duty.  Those  hens  had 
been  trained  to  eat  corn  and  dream  about 
laying.  Those  dreams  were  certainly  made 
of  “stuff”  that  unstuffed  your  pocketbook. 
1  took  some  of  their  daughters,  and  made 
good  layers  out  of  them;  but  the  old  hens 
had  gone  astray.  You  take  a  four-year-old 
child  who  has  had  no  real  home  influences, 
and  attempt  to  train  him  just  as  you  would 
the  child  that  you  have  directed  from  his 
infancy,  and  you  will  end  with  a  broken 
heart,  unless  your  heart  is  tougher  than 
boiled  beef. 

Farm  Notes.— We  are  turning  the  shotes 
into  the  big  barnyard  to  work  over  the 
horse  manure.  Hugh  claims  that  hog  ma¬ 
nure,  or  any  manure  in  which  pigs  work, 
will  make  scab  or  “worms”  in  potatoes.  I 
have  been  told  that  pig  manure  will  cause 
club  root  in  cabbage.  I  call  such  state¬ 
ments  base  libels  on  my  friend  the  hog. 

. Our  neighbors  on  the  Lord's 

Farm  are  about  the  best  farmers  in  this 
county.  They  have  a  big  cellar  still  filled 
with  apples.  As  true  as  you  live,  they  say 
Ben  Davis  is  the  best  seller  they  have  in 
the 'cellar.  Their  experience  shows  that  it 
pays  to  hold  apples  until  late  Winter. 

.  .  .  .  The  mercury  has  been  dancing 
around  zero  of  late,  but  our  water  pipes 
came  through  without  a  block.  There  was 
snow  enough  for  a  few  days’  sleighing. 
Back  in  our  lane  is  a  little  hill,  where  the 
children  had  rare  sport  coasting.  On  sev¬ 
eral  nights  we  all  went  out  and  tried  it. 
You  should  have  seen  the  Madame  sliding 

down  on  the  Bud’s  sled . There 

has  been  but  one  day  this  year  when  the 
wind  was  too  light  to  work  the  windmill. 
What  day  do  you  suppose  that  was?  Why, 
it  was  the  day  after  we  emptied  the  tank! 
We  had  to  pump  into  the  tank  by  hand. 
You  earn  every  drop  of  water  you  get  by 
that  job.  .....  I  have  been  noticing 
the  snow  on  sod  and  on  plowed  ground. 


It  stays  longer  where  the  ground  is 
plowed.  The  sod  is,  I  think,  naturally 
warmer,  and  the  dead  grass  holds  the  snow 
up  so  that  the  air  works  in  during  a  thaw. 
On  hilly  ground  more  of  the  snow  water 

seems  to  sink  into  plowed  ground . 

We  have  fixed  up  the  incubators,  and  ex¬ 
pect  soon  to  start  one  of  them  with  White 
Wyandotte  eggs.  I  like  the  looks  of  that 
breed.  I  also  want  to  try  some  Brown 

Leghorns . The  first  of  our 

home-cured  hams  and  bacon  are  in  the 
smokehouse.  The  meat  looks  well,  but  we 
can  tell  more  about  it  when  it  is  done.  .  . 

.  .  .  Oil  meal  is  working  wonders  with 
old  Major.  His  coat  is  smoother  and  his 
ribs  are  retiring.  Great  is  oil  meal  for  an 

old  horse . There  was  a  fearful 

flood  of  rain  on  the  night  of  February  4; 
the  next  morning  our  hills  were  washed 
clean  of  snow.  Down  in  the  valley  there 
were  great  gullies,  and  the  brooks  were 
flooded.  I’ll  tell  you  again  that  the  top  of 
a  hill  is  the  place  to  go  in  a  storm— or  in  a 
calm,  either! 

Cow  Peas.— I  hope  to  put  my  old  friend, 
the  Early  Black  cow  pea,  right  into  the 
harness  this  year.  I  want  to  put  him  into 
some  of  our  back  fields.  He  will  do  his 
duty  if  you  give  him  half  a  chance.  Plow 
or  chop  up  the  ground,  and  sow  the  cow 
pea.  We  hope  to  use  a  little  fertilizer  with 
the  peas.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  old 
cow  pea.  We  must  look  to  him  to  get 
value  out  of  our  old  back  fields,  which  are 
now  wasted.  I  find  that  a  good  many  farm¬ 
ers  will  try  cow  peas  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  They  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
sowing  the  peas  too  early.  Remember  that 
the  cow  pea  is  not  a  pea  at  all.  It  is  a, 
bean.  Jack  Frost  hates  it.  Keep  It  out  of 
his  way  by  waiting  until  after  the  corn¬ 
planting  time  before  you  sow  it. 

School  Notes. — The  children  surprised  me 
the  other  night  by  their  ability  to  read  over 
50  words!  To  me  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  to 
see  how  these  little  folks  are  printing  a 
vocabulary  upon  their  little  minds.  Words 
are  tools— useful  or  worse  than  useless.  1 
am  told  that  there  are  plenty  of  grown-up 
folks  who  use  less  than  400  words  In  their 
writing  of  speaking.  It  comes  over  me  now 
as  never  before,  how  useful  words  well 
placed  in  memory  may  become.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  may  say  that  words  are  mere  wind  of 
the  sort  that  does  no  work.  That  is  where 
such  folks  make  a  big  mistake.  I  wish  1 
could  get  the  words  out  of  my  head  and 
have  them  sorted  and  arranged  as  the 
Madame  is  packing  them  in  the  brains  of 
our  little  folks.  We  old-timers  missed  it 
in  our  early  education.  h.  w.  c. 


If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  Q.P. A.,  Chicago.— Adu. 


Candles 


Nothing  else  adds  so  ranch 
to  the  charm  of  the  drawing 
room  or  boudoir  as  the  softly  radi¬ 
ant  light  from  CORDOVA  Candles. 
Nothing  will  contribute  more  to  the 
artistic  success  of  the  luncheon, 
tea  or  dinner.  The  best  decorative 
caudles  for  the  simplest  or  the 
most  elaborate  function— for  cot¬ 
tage  or  mansion.  Made  in  all  colors 
and  the’moHt  delicate  tints  by 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
and  sold  everywhere. 


The  Common 


-Sense  Wire  T  rap 

Catches  the  Canker  Worm, 
Green  Fruit  Worm,  Climbing 
Cut  Worm,  and  many  other 
orchard  pests.  Indorsed  by 
M.  V.  SUngerland,  of  Cornell 
Experiment  Station,  and  all 
the  leading  fruit  growers  as 
being  the  best  method  for  de¬ 
stroying  insects. 

Manufactured  by 
FEATHERS  A  HARRIS, 
Albion,  N.  Y. 

Also  state  rights  of  above 
patent  for  sale. 


Howto  Build,  Operate, Repair 

Valuable  and  interesting  Points 
on  Seed  and  Feed. 
AMERICAN  SILO-SEED  CO., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FIRE,  WEATHER, 

and  Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted,  or  galvanized  metal  HOOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rock  or  corrugated) 

Metal  Ceilings  and  Side  Walls 

in  elegant  designs.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

The  Peun  Mctul  Celling  and  Rooting  Co.,  Ltd., 
Slid  anil  Hamilton  Sts.,  Phils.,  or  24  Harcourt  St.,  Boston,  Slats. 


FARM  KFNPF  18  to  24  cents  per  rod.  Built  without 
lallill  1  bilvu  machine.  First  Inquiring,  where 
not  introduced,  gets  special  terms  and  agency. 
BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO.,  Box  258,  8mlthville,  O 


40  YEARS  OF  SUFFERING ! 


Gentlemen:  I  have  been  sending-  to  you  for  your  “5 
DROPS”  for  several  parties  who  have  used  it  and  who 
say  it  is  the  best  they  ever  used.  One  old  lady  has  had 
NEURALGIA  FOR  40  YEARS,  has  tried  nearly  everything  she  could  hear  of 
without  relief  until  she  commenced  using-  “5  DROPS”  and  now  she  is  not 
troubled  with  the  disease.  Each  one  that  has  used  it  says  it  is  the  best  reme¬ 
dy,  and  all  join  in  praise  of  “5  DROPS.”  For  the  enclosed  money  please 
send  me  three  large  bottles  of  “5  DROPS,”  one  package  of  Pills  and  one 
Plaster,  and  hurry  them  forward  without  delay. 

Jan.  11,  1900.  SAMUEL  SPREGLE,  Falkville,  Ala 


RHEUMATISM 


Gentlemen:  My  mother,  Mrs.  Eliza  Austin,  of 
Fremont,  Wis.,  has  been  almost  an  invalid  for  years 
with  RHEUMATISM  and  for  the  past  five  years  has 
not  been  able  to  walk  40  rods  until  she  began  to  use  “5  DROPS,”  about  two 
months  ago.  She  now  walks  a  mile  at  a  time  and  is  doing  all  her  own  work  in 
the  house,  a  thing  she  has  not  done  for  years.  You  are  at 
liberty  to  publish  this  testimonial,  with  my  name  and  also 
my  mother’s.  Dec.  27, 1899.  MRS.  C.  H.  PURDY,  Waupaca,  Wis. 


DROPSI 


Free  from  opiates  and  perfectly  harmless. 

*  llhi  - - -  “ 


It 


[TRADE  MARK  J 

SWANSON  KHEUMATIC 


Is  the  most  powerful  specific  known.  _  .  .  . 

gives  almost  instantaneous  relief,  and  is  a  positive  cure  for  ICheiinmtiHin.  Scl- 
atlca,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia,  Backache,  Asthma,  Hay  fever,  Ca¬ 
tarrh.  I. a  Grippe,  Croup,  Sleeplessless,  Nervousness,  Nervous  and 
Neuralgic  Headaches,  Earache,  Toothache,  Heart  Weakness, 
Dropsy,  .Malaria,  Creeping  Numbness,  etc.,  etc. 

a  VC  to  enable  sufferers  to  give  “5  DROPS”  at  least  a  trial,  we 
OW  U  T  O  will  send  a  85c  sample  bottle,  prepaid  by  mail  for  lOc.  A 
sample  bottle  will  convince  you.  Also,  large  bottles  CJOOdoses)  $1.00,  6  bottles  for  $5. 
Sold  by  us  and  agents.  AUKNT3  WANTED  In  Sew  Territory.  "Write  us  to-day. 

CUKE  CO.,  160  to  164  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Is  the 
Best 

Too  Good 
For  You? 


If  11  Costs  No  More  than  What  is  Not  the  Best? 

There  is  but  one  answer  possible,  and  if  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  it  up  you  will  find  that 

The  Ellwood  Woven  Wire  Fences 

made  of  highest  quality  Bessemer  spring  steel  wires, 
heavily  galvanized,  well  woven,  are  the  most  durable, 
efficient,  economical  Fences, will  last  a  lifetime  and  save 
you  money.  Get  facts  from  our  agent  in  your  town,  or 
failing  to  find  our  agent  write  to  the  manufacturers. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Makes  The  lawn  Beautiful. 


HARTMAN  STEEL  ROD  LAWN  FENCE 

adds  to  the  attractiveness  and  value  of  the  home. 
Strong  anil  durable;  keeps  out  everythin?  but  the  sun¬ 
shine.  Unequaled  for  School  Lawns,  Chur,  h  Euclosui es,  Pajks, 
Cemetei  les,  Private  Lots,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

HARTMAN  M’F’d  CO.,  BOX  19  F.LLW00D  CITY^PA. 
Or  Room  70,  809  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE. 

Also  Cabled  Poultry  and  Garden  Fence;  Steel  Web 
Picket  Lawn  Fence;  Steel  Gates,  Steel  Posts  and  Steel 
Rails;  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Hoard,  etc.  Catalogue  Free. 

OeKalb  Fence  Co.,  25High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


THE  PEN  IS  MIGHTIER 

than  the  sword,  if  the  Pen  is  made  of  Page  Fence. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  €0., ADRIAN, SUCH. 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY 
Half  cost  of  Netting; 
Requires  few  posts,  no 


FENCE 


-  - 

rails  Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard, 

Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid,  /  x/v/v 

KANSAS  STEEL  A  WIRE  WORKS.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 


-A- 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  aay  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
Is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  in  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mail  you  a  sample  to 
test  If  you  will  send  us  12o.  to  oover  postage  only. 
Cir.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  A  CO.,  Box  07,  Leesburg,  O. 


What  it  Means 


to  have  your  shingles  stained  with 

Cabot’s  Creosote 
Shingle  Stains 

It  means  that  they  will  never  decay 
(no  re-shingling);  that  the  colors  will 
be  soft  and  rich;  that  they  will  wear 
as  long  as  colors  can,  and  grow  old 
gracefully;  that  the  cost  will  be  50% 
less  than  with  paint. 

Stained  Wood  Sample*  of  24  Colors,  with  Color  Combinations,  sent  free. 

Samuel  Cabot)  8lKUbySt.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 
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oteel  Roofing 


E  ONLY  TOOLS  YOU  NEED.  | 


Wehaveon  hand  25  NX)  squares  bkanu 
NEW  STEEL  ROOFINC.  Sheets  either 
flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped.  A,  |  £ 

Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet  A  I  .  Ih 

or  100  square  feet .  3w  ■  ■  ■  *# 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer 
Is  required  to  lay  this  roofing.  We  furnish 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  lay  it,  without  additional  charge.^ 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue  No.  57  , 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  us  at 

Sheriff’s  and  Receiver’s  Sales. _ _ 

“OUR  PRICKS  ARK  OJiK-HALP  OF  OTHERS.* 

GHICAGOHOUSEWRECKINGCO. 

W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 

afHrHBBiiiiiiliiitiiiiiilqiitiiwii 


1900  BICYCLE  FREE 

I  For  distributing  1000  catalogues  for  us.  One 
f  Agent  wanted  In  each  town,  (live  references 
_  _  and  send  for  catalogues.  Km-lose  stamp. 

•  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  293  Y,  Chicago 
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;  Ruralisms  £ 

▼  T1  ▼  ▼  ▼  'T^T  ▼  vw* 

Elae agnub  Fbuit. — Two  young  plants 
of  Elseagnus  longipeswere  planted  on  the 
Rural  Grounds  five  years  ago,  and  have 
borne  increasing  crops  for  the  last  three 
seasons.  We  like  them  very  well  when 
thoroughly  ripened,  but  one  does  not 
care  to  eat  many  of  the  fruits  at  a  time. 
Last  Summer  several  quarts  were  gath¬ 
ered  at  one  picking,  and  in  casting  about 
for  some  method  of  preserving  them  for 
tne  Winter,  we  hit  upon  the  plan  of 
combining  them  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
ripe  American  plums  to  furnish  the 
needed  acid  and  pectin  to  make  it  a  firm 
and  agreeable  jelly.  The  result,  as 
tested  at  this  season,  is  most  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  flavor  is  brisk  and  agreeable, 
forming  a  welcome  contrast  to  that  from 
other  fruits.  The  color,  however,  is 
rather  a  livid  red,  and  does  not  strike 
one  favorably  at  first.  Used  alone,  the 
Elaeagnus  berries  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  well  to  the  preserving  processes. 

Tbee-Dkied  Cherries. — We  send  a 
package  containing  a  sample  lot  of  the 
Tree-dried  cherry,  something  new,  which 
we  consider  very  fine.  These  cherries 
were  picked  from  a  chance  seedling 
growing  in  Bedford  County,  Pa.,  in  July, 
1898.  The  cherries  ripen  nicely  on  the 
tree,  after  which  they  dry  in  a  few  days, 
just  like  the  sample  inclosed.  After  ma¬ 
turing  and  drying  on  the  tree,  the  cher¬ 
ries  were  then  picked  and  placed  in 
paper  sacks,  and  allowed  to  remain  so 
until  now,  over  18  months,  and  we  pre¬ 
sume  they  would  keep  nicely  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  longer.  The  tree  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hardy,  and  in  its  habit  of 
growth  very  graceful,  and  more  dwarf¬ 
ish  than  most  Heart  and  Bigarreau  cher¬ 
ries.  Its  fruit  never  rots  on  the  tree,  is 
a  regular  annual  bearer,  and  enormously 
productive,  tiie  blair  co.  nursery  co. 

It.  N.-Y. — The  cherries  closely  resem¬ 
bled  evaporated  fruit,  and  were  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  We  consider  them  equal 
to  sun-dried  or  evaporated  fruit. 

We  have  just  received  the  following 
from  Mr.  Van  Deman  referring  to  the 
same  cherry: 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  have  just  test¬ 
ed  dried  cherries  of  excellent  quality  that 
dried  on  the  tree  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
were  of  a  new  variety  that  has  the  re¬ 
markable  peculiarity  of  hanging  on  the  tree 
and  drying  just  where  they  grew.  One 
would  naturally  expect  the  dried  product 
to  be  poor  in  quality,  but  after  tasting 
some  of  the  specimens  in  the  raw  state, 
and  having  the  rest  cooked  and  served  on 
the  table,  they  have  proved  to  be  of  ex¬ 
cellent  flavor.  The  tree  is  an  accidental 
seedling,  it  is  not  as  robust  in  habit  as 
some  of  the  sweet  cherries,  to  which  type 
it  belongs,  but  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
productive  and  very  regular  in  bearing. 
The  variety  is  to  be  thoroughly  tested  be¬ 
fore  it  is  offered  to  the  public.  At  my  sug¬ 
gestion  it  has  been  named  Freedom,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  origin  near  a  place  by  that 
name  in  Pennsylvania. 

A  Novel  Fruit-packing  Material. — 
A  shipment  of  apples  was  received 
at  Covent  Garden  Market,  in  London, 
England,  from  Australia,  that  were 
packed  in  asbestos  previous  to  May  5, 
over  five  months  before.  They  were  per¬ 
fectly  sound  and  lin  excellent  condition 
on  arrival  in  London.  They  were 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  and  packed  in 
a  preparation  of  asbestos,  which  caked 
around  them,  making  an  airtight  case, 
acting  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat.  The 
steamship  lines  between  Australia  and 
Great  Britain  are  fitted  up  with  refrig¬ 
erating  chambers  for  the  conveyance  of 
fruit  and  perishable  products.  The 
freight  per  bushel  case,  when  carried  in 
the  cool  chambers,  is  about  95  cents.  If 
the  asbestos  packing  proves  practicable 
on  an  extended  trial,  it  is  hoped  to  ship 
apples  in  the  hold  or  ordinary  freight 
decks  of  these  steamers,  which  would 
reduce  the  rate  to  12  cents  per  case,  and 
it  is  expected  that  pears  so  packed  will 
come  through  in  good  condition.  Most 


shipments  of  pears  from  Australia  and 
the  Cape  Colonies  have  hitherto  spoiled 
on  the  way,  although  stored  in  the  re¬ 
frigerators.  This  may  be  important 
news  for  our  California  friends.  Owing 
to  a  disagreement  with  the  steamship 
company,  the  apples  alluded  to  were 
held  two  months  after  packing,  and 
finally  shipped  by  the  Cape  route,  which 
accounts  for  the  unusual  delay,  and  ren¬ 
ders  the  test  more  perfect. 

Garden  Varieties. — F.  E.,  Hampton, 
Iowa,  asks  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  to  name  the 
most  desirable  varieties  of  the  following 
vegetables  for  the  climate  of  Iowa,  to  be 
grown  for  home  market:  1.  Best  sweet 
corn  to  follow  Cory;  2,  best  yellow  and 
best  green-fleshed  muskmelons,  each  to 
be  a  large  kind,  five  to  eight  pounds;  3, 
best  early  and  best  general-crop  peas, 
both  to  be  of  good  flavor;  4,  best  Sum¬ 
mer  squash;  5,  best  earliest  tomato  of 
marketable  quality,  and  best  general- 
crop  variety. 

It  is  a  somewhat  uncertain  and 
thankless  task  to  recommend  varieties 
of  vegetables  where  the  local  circum¬ 
stances  of  climate  and  markets  are  not 
thoroughly  known.  The  following  kinds 
have  all  been  thoroughly  tested  for  the 
purposes  indicated,  and  our  correspond¬ 
ent  cannot  go  far  astray  in  using  any  of 
them:  1,  Country  Gentleman;  2,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  Osage;  3,  Nott’s  Excelsior,  Mc¬ 
Lean’s  Advancer;  4,  Boston  Marrow;  5, 
Maule’s  Earliest,  Stone.  Our  experience 
leads  us  to  think  that  no  perceptible  de¬ 
terioration  in  the  quality  of  the  melons 
would  result  from  growing  an  the  above 
varieties  near  together.  It  is  very  un¬ 
likely  that  squash,  pumpkins  or  cucum¬ 
bers  will  hybridize  with  melons  under 
any  circumstances,  ana  if  it  should  oc¬ 
cur  the  seeds  only  wouid  be  affected. 


" TREE "  OR  ALPINE  STRAWBERRY. 

A  reader  in  Warren  Co.,  Mo.,  asks 

these  questions: — “A  shrub  or  tree  has 
been  extensively  sold  in  this  vicinity  as 
the  Alpine  strawberry,  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  an  edible  fruit  and  true  straw¬ 
berry.  I  have  an  idea  that  it  is  a  fraud. 
This  has  involved  me  in  a  newspaper 
controversy,  and  knowing  you  are  an 
authority  on  new  fruits,  I  would  esteem 
it  a  great  favor  if  you  would  furnish  me 
the  information  I  seek.  Is  the  Alpine 
strawberry  edible?  Are  any  of  the 
shrub  or  tree  strawberries  edible?  Has 
there  ever  been  propagated  a  shrub  that 
bears  a  true  edible  strawberry?” 

There  is  no  tree  or  shrub  bearing  edi¬ 
ble  strawberries.  Several  species  of 
Euonymus,  often  called  Strawberry  or 
Spindle  trees,  bear  scarlet  inedible  fruits 
late  in  the  Fall,  and  are  planted  for  or¬ 
nament.  The  so-called  Strawberry- 
raspberry  (Rubus  sorbifolia),  is  not  a 
hybrid  of  the  strawberry,  but  is  a  red- 
fruited  blackberry  from  Japan.  It  bears 
large  handsome  berries,  slightly  resem¬ 
bling  strawberries  in  appearance,  but  of 
a  very  insipid  flavor.  They  make  excel¬ 
lent  preserves,  however.  The  real  Alpine 
strawberry  comes  from  Europe,  and  pro¬ 
duces  small,  light-colored,  but  highly- 
flavored  strawberries  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  Summer,  if  given 
good  cultivation.  The  plants  grow  just 
like  our  wild  strawberries,  and  increase 
from  runners  In  the  same  way.  They 
can  easily  be  grown  from  seed,  which  is 
offered  by  many  seedsmen  in  their 
Spring  catalogues.  There  are  many  ex¬ 
cellent  and  reliable  nurseries  in  the 
Western  States,  but  they  do  not  adver¬ 
tise  any  such  transparent  frauds  as  you 
refer  to. 


SUGAR  PRUNE 
CLIMAX  PLUM 

THE  TWO  GREAT 

RECORD  BREAKERS. 

KINGS  for  Burliness,  Size.  Quality,  Beauty  and 
Productiveness.  Never  before  equaled. 

Thousands  of  acres  are  being  grafted  over  to 
these  new  fruits.  Other  grand  New  Creations  in 
Fruits.  Price-List  Free. 

Burbank’s  Experiment  Farms, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

ROCKY  MT.  EVERGREENS-JruKwN'.':; 

CEMETERY.  Four  Blue  Spruce,  15  inches,  for  $1.60; 
four  20-inch  for  $2.50;  ten  two-year  old,  for  25  cents  in 
postage.  100  two-year  old  for  $3,  all  delivered  EX¬ 
PRESS  PREPAID.  Catalogue  of  HARDY  NURSERY 
STOCK,  with  colored  and  photo-plates  FREE.  Our 
stock  all  upon  HARDY  ROOTS;  none  injured  by 
Winter  of  ’98  and  '99.  GARDNER  &  SON,  Osage 
Nurseries,  117  Seventh  8treet,  Osage,  la 
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Sent  Free  for  Trial. 

This  excellent  variety  bears  abundantly  of  large 
bright  red  Tomatoes;  very  smooth,  and  of  delicious 
quality.  The  plants  stand  up  like  a  tree  without 
support  of  any  kind.  In  order  to  give  every  reader  of 
The  Rubal  New-Yorkeii  a  chance  to  test  this 
tomato  without  cost,  I  will  send  a  sample  packet  of 
seed,  also  a  packet  of  my  Perfection  Lettuce,  the 
finest  in  the  world ;  also  packet  of  Papaver  Carnation, 
beautiful  brilliant  flowers,  together  with  my  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  for  1900.  FREE  to  any  one  enclosing 
two-cent  stamp  for  return  postage.  Address  plainly, 

F.  FINCH,  Box  R,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


filt*  -  H  mfil. 

Clover,  Timothy,  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Grain,  Seed 
Potatoes,  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES  to  FARMERS. 
Catalogue  Free.  SIEGEL,  The  Seedsman,  Erie,  1*». 

GLADSTONE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

$10  per  1,000  ;  3,000,  $25.  Circular  free. 

V.  F.  MKKCEKON,  -  -  -  Catawlasa,  Pa. 

REDDY  Dl  A  NTQ  our  8pecla,ty’  18th  Annual 
Dtnni  iLAn  I  0  Catalogue  Free.  Save  money 
by  buying  best  plants  at  our  low  prices.  Address 
SLAYMAKKlt  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 

For  Spring  Planting 

The  reliable  new  EVERBEARING  PK  ACH. 
Also,  the  KLBERTA  and  other  choice  varieties. 
.JAPAN  PLUMS— all  the  most  approved  sorts.  Se¬ 
lect  assortment  small  Fruits.  Prices  for  above  very 
reasonable.  Address 

MILFOKU  NURSERIES,  Milford,  Del. 

nfill^T  Rive  an  order  for  Nursery  Stock  again 
UUI1  1  until  you  have  read  my  illustrated 
catalogue,  and  see  low  prices.  Bargains  by  mail, 
etc.  Remember  it  pays  to  have  them  sent 

by  mail.  YouwiliniillT  TUC  DECT 
rejoice  if  you  rLAIl  1  1  ilk  DCO  1 

Send  to  HALL’S  NURSERY,  Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1900 

Explains  what  may  be  accomplished  by  using 
well-grown  trees  and  plants.  Mailed  free. 

W.  M.  PETERS'  SONS,  Wesley,  Md. 

nr  ■nil  TDCCO  First  size  4J*  cents;  3  to  4 
itAull  1  flLLd  feet>  cents;  2  to  3  feet, 

1  a*"**11  1  2>4  cents  each,  all  one  year 

from  bud,  healthy  and  thrifty;  no  scale.  Official  certi¬ 
ficate  with  each  shipment.  Sample  by  exp.  If  wanted. 
Ship  any  time.  Trees  kept  dormant  until  May  10th. 

K.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 

JOHNSON’S  EARLY  STRAWBERRY. 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  It,  if  you  need  a 
large  early,  firm  shipping  berry.  Send  for  circular. 
O.  A.  JOHNSON,  Upper  Fairmount,  Md. 

Strawberry  Plants,  $2  per  1,000. 
Fruit  Trees  equally  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  A.  HYATT,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Kin  A  ODCC  in  Strawberry  Plants.  Wholesale 
iUU  AumLu  List  free.  T.  C.  Kevltt,  Passaic,  N.J 

Ml  |  || TC  VINES,  trees,  shrubs, 
M|  AN  1  ^  best  varieties  for  Northern 

potatoes.  For  anything  in  nursery  stock,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  consult  our  catalog,  sent  free. 

COE  &  CONVERSE,  Box  9,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls. 

-Tries 

Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits, 

including  grapes.  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees,  Evergreens  and 
Shrubs  for  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  grounds.  Shade  Trees 
for  streets.  Hardy  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants, Climbers,  etc. 

Our  new  catalogue,  carefully  re¬ 
vised,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
half-tono  engravings,  with  cover  of 
exquisite  design,  contains  accurate 
and  trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
most  valuable  varieties  In  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  Is  replete  with  practical 

hints  indispensable  to  planters.  Al¬ 
though  prepared  at  great  expense, 
It  will  be  sent  free  to  our  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  ;  to  others,  on  receipt  of  lOcts. 

ELLWANGER&  BARRY 

Mt,  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y, 

Kstabllshed  CO  Year*. 


SKKD  POTATOES.— Rest  pure  stock,  leading 
early  and  late  varieties,  cheap.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  free.  A.  G.  ALBRIDGK,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 

SECOND  CKOPSeed  Potato  Headquarters.  Rest 
on  earth.  50  choice  kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants, 
Otc.  Cat.  free.  J.  W.  HALL.  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 

Seed  Potatoes  &  Early  Seeds. 

Marvels  of  the  20th  century. 
Catalogue  free.  The  George 
W.  P.  Jerrard  Co.,  Caribou,  Maine. 

cum  DfYTHTM?C— ! Steuben,  20th  Century  and  25 
OCiLih  xUlnlUI-iO  others.  Steuben  outyielded 
all  on  The  R.  N.-Y.  Trial  Grounds  in  1897,  yielding 
720  bu.  per  acre.  Tuber,  lUc  ,  lb.  25c.  Gold  Standard 
Oats,  pkt.lOc.  Cat.  free.  Hiler  Bros-  Piattaburg,  N.V 

£r*rfk— How  many  Potatoes?  Which  kinds?  Bar- 
rel  or  car  lots.  Seedsman’s  best  varieties. 
Circular.  Bovee,  Maulo's  Commercial,  Queen,  Ohio, 
Raleigh.  Carman,  Early  Clark,  Early  Harvest,  and 
40  others  Spring  delivery.  SMITH’S  POTATO 
FARM,  Box  E,  Manchester,  N.  Y.  *•  Tiie  duplicate 
orders  he  received  last  Spring  from  leading  seedsmen 
Justify  me  lu  recommending  him  as  giving  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  his  customers.’’— K.  D.  Matiiku,  Ranker, 
Shortsville,  N.  Y.,  January  8, 1900. _ 

BARGAINS  IN  SEEDS! 

II  Choice  kinds  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seods  at 
Be  per  packet.  Flower  Plante,  5c.  each  Many  choice 
novelties.  Don’t  buy  until  you  have  seen  our  new 
catalogue.  Mailed  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

IOWA  SEED  CO.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 
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BUCKBEE’S 

HFW  STRAWBERRY  MELON 

which  created  such  favorable  comment  last > season 
was  hybridised  with  the  strawberry,  the  result  being 
the  most  dclIelouN  at  raw  berry  flavor. 
Hardy,  goo«l  inaiket  .size,  excellent  eh  ip  f*r.  It  will 
i  please  everybody  that  grows  it  and  all  who  eat  it. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  rnrr  MENTION  THIS 

and  we  will  sendyou  |  1%  |  |  PAPER 

a  liberal  package  of  I  II  ■■  ■■ 
this  wonderful 
melon  seed  and  our  large  beautl- 
I  fully  Illustrated  Seed  and  Plant 
Book.  Tells  all  about  best  varieties 
of  melons,  how  to 
grow  for  profit, etc. 

I  Write  today  and 
mention  this  paper. 


H.W.BUCKBEE 

ROCKFORD  SEED  FARMS,  r 
ROCKFORD.  ILL.  B0X545 

r. 


The  Popular  CAROLINA  POPLAR. 

Just  the  tree  Tor  city  planting  —  Thrives  where  others  Tall— Resists 
smoke  and  gas  as  the  salamander  lire.  No  tree  furnishes  quicker  shade; 
75.000  of  them,  beautiful  trees,  6  to  8,  8  to  10,  10  to  12  and  12  to  15  feet.  Immense  stock 
of  all  other  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Roses.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Fruit 
Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  l*lants.  Seeds.  Valuable  Catalogue  free. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Write  us  your  wants  if  you  would  procure  the  best  at  bottom 
prices.  46th  YEAR.  44  CREENHOUSES.  IOOO  ACRES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  789,  PainesviUe,  Ohio. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY 


“ROUGH  RIDER”  L|j£s 

It  is  the  firmest*  latest  and  best<kcepfnsr  straw* 

_ _  berry  yet  introduced.  Extremely  large,  immense- 

iy  productive.  Sold  at  20c  per  qt  wholesale  season  of  1899.  Endorsed  by  best  authorities  We  are  the  introducers. 
Send  10c  for  6  months  subscription  to  Fabmkbs  Fkuit  Fakmkk.  Catalog  free.  L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  Pulaski,  N.l 


FF.PT1I  JZF.PS— 1 FROM  FACTORY  TO  FARM 

|WE  SELL  YOU  DIRECT.  NO  AGENT'S  PROFITS. 

NO  SALESMAN’S  EXPENSES. 

VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  GIVEN  FREE. 

For  premium  list,  prices,  samples  and  book,  write  < 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  HERR'S  ISLAND.  PlTTSBURG.’PA. 


Other  People’s  Profits 

have  increased  25  to  DO  per  cent,  when  they  began  to  spray  th»  right  tray— 

with  the  right  sprayer,  the  PEPPLER  AND  CLIMAX  SIX-ROW  SPRAYERS.  • 

They  will  do  as  much  for  you.  Head  now  they  spray  30  acres  a  day,  | 
— — how  they  save  %  the  poison,  increase  crops  one-half ,  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  in  one  season.  Catalogue  contains  spray  calendar,  formulas,  etc.  Scut  free. 

1  ulso  manufacture  the  Improved  Riggs  Plow  and  Riggs  Furrowers. 

_  ....  THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  60,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.J. 

rr,T  mini  mi  ivtivt  rwvwrwwwv  iimmm  ’ 
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THE  COLOR  OF  BUTTER. 

Are  Butter  Colors  Necessary  ? 

We  observe  that  some  dairy  breeders  are 
objecting  to  the  use  of  artificial  color  for 
butter,  as  they  claim  that  when  the  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  cattle  are  fed  on  proper  food,  no 
such  butter  color  is  needed,  even  in  Winter. 
Is  this  true?  Have  you  found  that  your  cat¬ 
tle  will  make  naturally  yellow  butter  in 
Winter,  and  if  so,  what  Winter  ration 
comes  the  nearest  to  pasture  grass?  In 
your  judgment,  would  a  law  prohibiting 
the  use  of  coloring  matter  be  unjust  to 
other  breeds  of  cattle? 

A  Just  Law.— It  is  true  that  when 
Jersey  cattle  are  fed  on  a  well-balanced 
ration  of  good  early-cut  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay,  with  ground  corn,  oats,  bran 
and  corn  silage,  butter  color  is  not 
needed  even  in  Winter.  The  color  may 
not  be  as  rich  a  golden  as  June  grass 
pasture  will  produce,  but  it  is  yellow 
enough  for  our  purpose.  The  above  ra¬ 
tion  comes  nearest  to  pasture  grass.  In 
my  opinion  laws  prohibiting  adultera¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds  are  just. 

Lincoln,  Neb.  wm.  m.  clark. 

Must  Use  Color— Although  we  have 
a  herd  of  registered  Jerseys,  and  by 
some  fellow-breeders  thought  to  be  a 
fairly  good  one,  to  suit  our  custom  with 
butter  of  the  proper  color,  we  have  to 
use  color,  not  because  it  is  our  wish,  but 
because  our  market  demands  it.  We 
feed  corn  silage,  mixed  hay,  cut  and 
mixed  with  the  silage;  bran  and  gluten 
feed.  If  there  is  any  law  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  color,  I  think  it  snould  be  to 
prohibit  its  use  by  the  oleomargarine 
people.  Jos.  t.  iioopes. 

Bynum,  Md. 

Jerseys  and  Guernseys. — The  Island 
cattle  (Jerseys  and  Guernseys),  un¬ 
doubtedly  impart  a  yellower  color  to 
butter  (distance  from  parturition,  and 
character  of  food  considered),  than  do 
cows  of  other  breeding.  Jersey  cows 
fresh  from  October  to  January,  fed  good 
clover  hay,  with  chopped  corn,  anu  oats 
and  bran,  produce  butter  of  rich  yellow 
color.  I  have  never  fed  silage.  Good 
clover  hay,  and  bright,  well-kept  corn 
fodder,  constitute  best  substitute  for 
grass.  A  law  prohibiting  the  use  of 
coloring  matter  would  neither  be  un¬ 
just  to  other  breeds  of  cattle,  nor  to  the 
genus  homo.  Butter,  as  well  as  food  of 
whatever  variety,  should  be  clean,  and 
as  free  from  extraneous  matter,  opaque, 
transparent,  or  of  any  color,  as  it  may 
be  possible  to  fabricate  the  same. 

Millersburg,  Ohio.  jno.  g.  bingham. 

Customers  Want  It. — Although  I  do 
not  put  any  coloring  matter  in  the  but¬ 
ter  I  make  now,  still  I  know  that  some 
people  and  some  markets  require  a 
higher-colored  product  than  what  I  now 
make.  To  make  good  butter  no  coloring 
matter  is  needed,  no  matter  what  breed. 
But  if  the  consumer  wants  high-colored 
butter  and  wishes  and  is  willing  to  pay 
for  it,  why  not  give  it  to  him?  I  keep 
Guernseys.  They  color  their  butter  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  breed,  yet  I  could 
never  feed  in  Winter  such  foods  as 
would  cause  the  butter  to  be  as  rich  in 
color  as  in  Summer.  The  consumer  is 
to  say  whether  no  color  is  “needed.”  I 
have  never  fed  carrots;  otherwise  I 
have  never  found  that  my  cows  made  as 
high-colored  butter  in  Winter  as  in 
Summer.  Good  feeding  of  corn  products 
I  have  found  to  aid  in  giving  a  yellow 
color  to  butter.  But  the  care  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  buttermaker  must  be 
exercised,  or  the  color  will  be  very 
easily  warmed  out  of  the  cream. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  law  prohibiting 
the  use  of  coloring  would  be  any  more 
unjust  to  other  breeds  of  cattle  than  to 
the  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  for,  to  my  cer¬ 
tain  knowledge,  there  are  those  who 
have  no  dairy  blood  in  their  herds  who 


are  making  butter  for  select  customers 
without  coloring  it.  Noi  do  I  see  why 
the  question  of  coloring  butter  should 
be  disputed.  Butter  pure  and  simple 
should  contain  such  matter,  harmless 
and  needful,  as  tne  consumer  wants. 
Jersey  breeders  do  not  eat  all  the  but¬ 
ter  they  make,  nor  perhaps  do  any 
other  owners  of  cattle  consume  aa  the 
butter  product  of  their  respective 
breeds.  The  farmer,  the  dairyman  and 
breeder  of  to-day  must  raise  and  manu¬ 
facture  such  product  as  the  public  de¬ 
mands.  Butter  consists  not  only  of  the 
butter  fat  shown  by  the  Babcock  test, 
but  also  other  ingredients.  Some  want 
their  butter  without  salt,  others  with¬ 
out  color,  and  if  it  were  preferable,  no 
doubt  some  would  want  it  without  mois¬ 
ture.  I  would  also  say  that  coloring 
butter  is  one  thing;  it  is  manufacturing 
the  article  according  to  the  demands  of 
public  health  and  tastes,  but  fraudu¬ 
lently  to  put  color  oh  a  matter  that  is 
not  the  product  of  the  cow  so  as  to  se¬ 
cure  better  price,  regardless  of  health 
or  the  rights  of  others,  is  a  wrong  not 
so  much  on  the  owner  of  the  cow  as  on 
the  consumer  of  butter.  In  our  State 
we  have  a  law  protecting  the  purchasers 
of  fertilizers.  Is  it  not  a  lack  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  when  a  State  or  a  Nation 
protects  the  purchaser  of  food  for  the 
land,  and  allows  food  for  the  stomach  to 
be  sold  for  what  it  is  not?  Can  we,  as  a 
Nation,  stand  by  such  practices,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  health  of  our  people  or  the 
strength  of  their  pockets?  While  I  am 
proud  of  the  great  Nation  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  own,  still,  is  there  a  nation,  king¬ 
dom  or  empire  but  what  protects  its 
people  in  this  line  more  than  we  protect 
ourselves?  m.  d.  cunningham. 

Kansasville,  Wis. 


BUSINESS  DONE  IN  0LE0 
In  the  Various  States. 

A  short  time  since,  Representative 
Tawney,  of  Minnesota,  calleu  upon  Sec¬ 
retary  Gage  for  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  oleo  shipped  into  the  various 
States  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1899.  The  Secretary  replies  that  the 
total  amount  was  79,695,744  pounds,  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows: 


List,  of  Columbia 

Maryland  . . 

Virginia  . 

Illinois  . 

Pennsylvania  .... 

Ohio  . 

New  Jersey  . 

West  Virginia  _ 

Indiana  . 

Colorado  . 

Kentucky  . 

Kansas  . 

Louisiana  . 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

Missouri  . 

Nebraska  . 

Rhode  Island  . 

Texas  . 

Nevada  . 

Alaska  . 

Alabama  . 

Arkansas  . 

Arizona . 

California  . 

Connecticut  . 

Delaware  . 

Florida  . 

Georgia  . 

Idaho  . 

Indian  Territory  .. 

Iowa  . 

Maine  . 

Mississippi  . 

Montana  . 

New  Hampshire  .. 

New  Mexico  . 

North  Carolina  .. 
North  Dakota  .... 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

South  Carolina  ... 

South  Dakota  . 

Tennessee  . 


816,848 

1,761,950 

1,159,400 

18,638,921 

11,433,311 

8,830,969 

5,875,975 

1,206,863 

3,923,228 

1,123,537 

1,490,577 

1,658,544 

1,042,502 

2,083,889 

2,092,521 

1,343,865 

3,133,313 

1,924,985 

3,594.984 

1,518,264 

625 

18,080 

226,053 

380,389 

78,767 

74,923 

134,255 

40,475 

590,225 

495,004 

58,224 

152,278 

97,922 

102,274 

104,622 

446,022 

455,583 

115,850 

110,224 

7,710 

117,398 

41,260 

258,159 

68,432 

614,640 


Utah  . 8,450 

Vermont  .  2,990 

Washington  .  63,345 

Wisconsin  .  714,742 

Wyoming  .  39,547 

New  York  State  received  only .  222,788 


The  statistics  of  butter  handled  in 
New  York  City  during  the  year  ending 
October  31,  1899,  shows  a  total  of  103,- 
864,680  pounds,  as  against  222,788 
pounds  of  oleomargarine  received  in  the 
whole  State  of  New  York  during  the 
past  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
amount  of  oleomargarine  is  about  one- 
flfth  of  one  per  cent  as  compared  to 
that  of  butter.  On  reading  these  fig¬ 
ures  some  one  will  start  up  and  say  that 
if  only  222,788  pounds  of  oleo  were  sent 
into  New  York  State  what  have  New 
York  State  dairymen  to  fear  from  it? 
The  answer  to  that  is  easy.  The  States 
of  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  alone  con¬ 
sume  over  30,000,000  pounds  of  oleo. 
That  drives  an  equal  amount  of  butter 
out  of  consumption,  and  this  butter  is, 
of  course,  shipped  to  eastern  markets 
for  sale,  thus  competing  with  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  eastern  dairies. 

We  are  often  asked  about  exports  of 
oleo.  They  are  not  comparatively  large. 
Last  year  4,328,536  pounds  were  export¬ 
ed,  Germany  and  the  British  West 
Indies  'being  the  largest  buyers.  The 
Hawaiian  Islands  took  57,920  pounds, 
and  Porto  Rico  41,098.  A  much  greater 
business  is  done  in  the  exports  of  oleo 
oil.  Last  year  132,579,277  pounds  of  this 
were  exported.  Holland  took  81,451,126 
pounds,  and  Germany  29,973,1/23  pounds. 
The  bulk  of  the  oleo  made  in  Europe  is 
made  in  these  countries.  Secretary  Wil¬ 
son  has  made  tne  point  that  Americans 
send  grain  to  Denmark  to  feed  the  cows 
that  make  butter  which  drives  our  own 
butter  out  of  the  English  market.  This 
oleo-oil  trade  is  worse  yet  in  its  effect 
upon  the  butter  market. 


Breed  of  Cattle.— Which  breed  of  cattle 
would  be  likely  to  prove  most  profitable  to 
one  engaged  In  general  farming  and  keep¬ 
ing  a  few  cows?  Profit  from  same  to  be 
from  the  sale  of  veal  calves  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York,  and  beef  as  well  as 
butter  In  the  local  market,  which  is  limited. 
Butter  now  sells  for  25  to  30  cents  per 
pound  to  private  custom.  subscriber. 

R.  N.-Y.-We  would  prefer  good  stock  of 
some  milking  strain  of  Short-horns  for  such 
purpose. 

Hydrophobia  in  Pennsylvania.— The 
papers  have  contained  some  alarming 
stories  about  mad  dogs  in  Pennsylvania. 
Secretary  John  Hamilton  sends  this  report: 
The  facts  with  regard  to  the  outbreak  of 
hydrophobia  in  Centre  County  of  this 
State,  are,  that  a  dog  that  was  affected 
with  rabies  bit  a  number  of  cattle,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  dogs;  in  several  instances 
rabies  developed  and  the  animals  had  to  be 
slain.  The  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board  required  that  the  district  be  quar¬ 
antined  for  a  brief  period,  until  the  danger 
from  bitten  animals  was  over,  so  as  to 
protect  neighboring  communities.  The  dog 
originally  affected  was  overtaken  and 
killed,  and  it  is  believed  that  all  of  the 
animals  which  he  attacked  have  been  safely 
quarantined,  and  that  the  danger  from  the 
spread  of  this  trouble  is  practically  over. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels.— None  better 
Write  wants.  Ralph  Woodward,  New  Rochelle,  N.V 


Chester  Swine,  Collie  Pups. — 

PAINE,  South  Randolph,  Vt. 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. — Prize  win¬ 
ners  wherever  shown.  Ekes,  $2  per  sitting. 

JOHN  li.  JANNEY,  Brighton,  Md. 


Phoefor  U/hitoe  extra  fine, 3  and  4  months  old. 
OllCdlCl  TV  III  ICO  Short-horn  BnU  Calves,  good 
on8S.  R.  L.  MIJNCK,  Washington,  Pa.,  R.  4. 


Holstein  Breeders ! 

I)o  you  want  a  Hue  young  bull  ?  IIow  will  this  one 
suit  ?  Son  of  De  Kol’s  Butter  Boy  No.  19210  and 
“  Rhobe  of  Dellhurst,"  now  milking  69  pounds  a 
day.  Over  120Holstelns  In  the  herd. 

DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


DCP  AVQQUIQEQ-1 Calves  from  high  strain 
IILUi  MinOnmLO  of  milkers;  also.  Scotch 
Collie  Pups.  Prices  reasonable-  MAPLE  ROW 
STOCK  FA  RM,  F.  H.  Cookingham,  Cherry  Creek,  N.Y 


AVDCUIDCC  tracing  to  Lord  Bangor  4120 
HI  tfdnmcd  and  Duchess  of  Hmlthtleld  4256. 
St.  Bernard  puppies,  closely  related  to  Champions 
Leeds  Barry  and  Sir  Waldorf,  and  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  Cockerels  for  sale. 

B.  LUTIIER  SHIMER,  B.  S., 

Mt.  Airy  Park  Farm.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


One  of  the  greatest  Jersey  Bulls  was  Pedro  2187. 
Ho  had  45  tested  daughters— one  sold  for  $850  last 
May.  Grandsons  and  granddaughters  for  sale,  six 
months  old.  Chester  White  Pigs,  also. 

W.  F.  McSPARRAN,  Furniss,  Lnn.  Co.,  Pa 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


AHKNANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene,  N 
||  Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-Cblna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs;  White  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Peafowls 
and  Blooded  Chickens.  Seed  Wheat,  $2;  Rye,  $1: 
best  In  the  world;  bags  free. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  Dreedlng  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlet  and  prices  free.  Light  Brahma 
cockerels  $1  apiece.  C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y 


ATTD  flNTfiMVTK  say  they  never  before  r®- 
VUIl  vUvJlviUljiVvJ  celved  as  fine  stock  at  such 
low  prices  as  we  are  making  to  close  our  herd  out. 
Write.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chltteuango,  N.  Y 


Reg.  Poland  Chinas,Berk- 

shires  &  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  hard  times  prices  and  free 
circular.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


COLCOCK  &  MORDEN, 

Leading  Live-Stock  Auctioneers, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  Sales  handled  any  part  of 
Canada  or  United  States.  Terms  moderate.  You 
will  make  money  by  employing  them. 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  prize  winning  poultry  for  1900.  The  finest  poultry  book 
out.  A  perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Gives  price  of  pggs 
&  stock  f  roin  the  very  best  strains.  It  shows  the  fi  nest  eh  ick- 
ens&describes  them  all.  50different  varieties.  Everybody 
wants  this  hook.  Send  6c.  in  stamps  It*  H.  GRKIHKH,  Florin,  Pa. 


““"‘Si  POULTRY 

mid  Almanac  for  1  900,  two  colors,  160  pages, 
110  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  etc.  How  to  raise  Chickens  suc¬ 
cessfully,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia¬ 
grams  with  full  deseriptions  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  IneutmtorUfRrooderH  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  IS  cents. 
C.C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  893,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


Horse  Owners  Should  UM 


GOMBATTLT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy. 


A  SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  E. 
Gombanlt 
ex-Veterl- 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to  the 
French 
Govern¬ 
ment  Stud 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING 


Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The 
safest  best  Blister  ever  used.  Takes  the  place 
at afiliniments  for  mild  or  severe  action.  Removes 
all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 


As  a  HUMANREMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 
1AIC  PIIMDMUTCC  that  one  tableepoonfnl  of 
1ft  llUAlfAN  I  tt  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  will 
produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  core  mixture  over  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustla  Balsam  sold  is  Warran¬ 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  1 .50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its.  nse.  Bend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etoA.  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns. 

The  Leading  Strain  of  Heavy  Layers.  Cockerels 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Illustrated  Circular 
free.  H.  J.  BLANCHARD,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Great  Hatches 

MONITOR  INCUBATORS 

are  thoroughly  successful,  self- regulating, 
easily  operated  by  unskilled  person.  Uuaraii- 
t«*«*d  satisfactory.  Circulars  free.  Our  big 
tells  it  all.  Mailed  for  a  stamp. 
Co.,  Box  Q  Moodus,  Conn. 


BLOODED  STOCK 

la  a  monthly  Swine  Journal  telling  how  to  breed 
and  feed  hogs  so  as  to  make  the  most  money. 
Written  by  farmers  who  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  Regular  subscription  60ccnta,bot 

For  tO  Cents 

In  .liver,  received  before  April  15,  we  will  Mad 
Blooded  Stock  one  year.  This  offer  la 
only  made  to  increase  our  circulation  befor* 
Apr.  15.1f  you  are  not  satisfied,  your 
money  bade.  ULOODKU  STOCK, 
OXFORD,  f*. 


Dana’S-MctamcEAR  LABELS 


stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  consecutive 
numbers.  1  supply  forty  recording  associations  and 
thousands  of  practical  farmers,  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Samples  free.  Agent.  Wanted. 

C.  II.  DANA,  7  t  Mul n  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  II. 
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THE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Maria  is  a  Brahma  fowl  with  feathers  on 
her  lees. 

She's  queen  of  Perkin’s  barnyard  when  it 
comes  to  laying  eggs; 

She's  earned  a  social  standing  through  her 
“one-a-day”  success, 

But  Maria’d  swap  her  honors  for  a  rainy 
daisy  dress. 

On  such  a  day  as  Monday,  now,  the  trim 
young  Plymouth  Rocks 

Can  go  a-promenading  through  the  puddles 
with  the  cocks, 

The  while  Maria  tempest-bound,  with  comb 
all  creased  with  care, 

Regards  this  flirty  jollity  with  jealous,  en¬ 
vious  stare. 

She  does  not  cross  the  barnyard,  for  she’d 
wet  her  feathered  legs— 

And  a  case  of  epizootic  interferes  with  lay¬ 
ing  eggs. 

Off  yonder  is  the  cuttle  fish  and  yonder  is 
the  sand. 

And  here  she  stands  full-bloomered  and  all 
helpless  on  the  strand, 

The  while  her  sisters  ’tend  to  biz  and  travel 
at  their  ease, 

With  water  to  their— what  d’ye  say?  Their 
elbows  or  their  knees? 

And  though  she’s  social  leader,  ah,  Maria 
will  confess 

She’d  swap  her  hard-won  honors  for  a 
rainy  daisy  dress. 

—Lewiston  Evening  Journal. 


REMARKS  ON  “ THE  FAT  HEN." 

If  a  hen  gets  too  fat  to  lay,  she  will 
surely  have  to  get  poorer  before  laying, 
even  though  fed  a  balanced  ration.  •  It  is 
very  doubtful,  in  my  opinion,  whether  a 
laying  hen  will  ever  get  too  fat  to  lay, 
even  though  fed  on  corn  exclusively,  if 
she  be  allowed  free  range,  and  there  is 
anything  to  be  found  within  that  range 
that  she  can  utilize  as  a  bulky  or  an  in¬ 
sect  food.  From  my  personal  observa¬ 
tions  I  feel  confident  in  saying  that  the 
hen  that  gets  too  fat  to  lay  is  one  that 
either  cannot  lay,  owing  to  some  defect 
of  the  egg-producing  organs,  or  more 
likely,  one  that  never  would  lay  half 
enough  eggs  to  pay  her  board,  and  there 
are  likely  to  be  some  of  this  kind  in 
every  flock.  There  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  breeds  as  to  their  habit  of  putting 
on  fat.  My  experience  indicates  that  the 
Cochins  are  easiest  to  fatten,  even  more 
so  than  the  Brahmas,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  are,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  Game,  the  poorest 
layers  of  any  breed  I  have  ever  kept. 
But  for  capons  and  market  poultry  gen¬ 
erally,  1  know  of  no  breed  that  presents 
a  finer  appearance  than  the  Cochins  and 
Indian  Games.  The  Plymouth  Rock  and 
Wyandotte  are  surely  the  best  all-’round 
fowl,  when  everything  is  considered, 
both  for  eggs  and  as  market  poultry. 
The  Leghorn  and  Minorca  type  are  the 
slowest  to  take  on  fat,  and  while  they 
are  considered  the  heaviest  layers,  I 
have  not  found  them  to  be  the  most 
profitable,  as  they  really  are  not  so  good 
Winter  layers,  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions,  as  some  of  the  other  breeds,  and 
the  Fall  and  Winter  eggs  are  those  that 
count  best. 

There  is  much  said  against  corn  as  a 
poultry  food,  but  for  my  part,  if  I  were 
confined  to  one  grain  for  feeding,  that 
one  would  be  corn  every  time.  A  few 
years  ago  I  was  as  much  against  corn, 
as  principal  food,  as  anyone,  and  fed 
very  little  of  it.  but  am  thankful  for 
living  in  a  fi’ee  country,  where  one  can 
change  his  mind.  This  change  was 
rather  forced  upon  me  by  the  difference 
in  price  between  corn  and  other  grains. 
For  the  last  two  years  corn  has  been  the 
principal  grain  food  used  here,  with 
wheat  and  other  grains  occasionally  for 
a  change.  Formerly  it  was  the  other 
way  about.  Now  I  would  much  rather 
take  corn,  clover  hay,  green  clover,  or 
Dwarf  Essex  rape,  and  green  bones  or 
ground  meat,  than  all  the  ocher  rations 
ever  mentioned,  without  the  corn.  Hens, 
when  fed  corn  as  the  principal  grain 
food,  will  surely  give  a  larger  number  of 
hatchable  eggs,  and  better  quality  eggs 
for  table  use,  than  those  fed  a  highly 
nitrogenous  ration,  even  though  they  do 
not  lay  a  larger  number,  and  I  am  not 
sure,  by  any  means,  that  there  will  not 
be  a  greater  number,  as  well  as  better 


quality.  Do  not  understand  me  as  advo¬ 
cating  the  feeding  of  corn  exclusively, 
but  make  it  the  principal  grain  food,  and 
I  am  confident  that  you  will  get  satis¬ 
factory  results.  If  I  were  sure  that  the 
hens  were  too  fat  to  lay,  I  should  send 
them  to  market  at  once,  as  they  never 
get  too  fat  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  as  to  whether  they  would 
ever  be  profitable  layers,  even  though 
reduced  in  flesh  and  fed  the  best-bal¬ 
anced  ration.  It  would  be  far  more  prof¬ 
itable  to  send  them  to  market  while  fat, 
and  give  their  room  to  better  layers. 

J.  E.  STEVENSON. 


HUMAN  TUBERCULOSIS  AND  CATTLE 

in  an  address  before  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  tuberculosis,  I  ad¬ 
vised  the  committee  especially  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  question  of  communicating 
the  disease  from  cow  to  man,  because 
the  question  of  how  to  deal  with  bovine 
tuberculosis  depends  upon  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  I  told  the  committee 
that  thus  far  the  money  and  efforts  al¬ 
ready  spent  to  eradicate  the  disease  in 
cattle  in  this  State  had  accomplished 
practically  nothing,  and  other  States 
that  had  not  spent  a  dollar  were  just  as 
well  off  as  our  own.  1  predicted  they 
would  find  that  where  cattle  tuberculosis 
is  plentiful,  human  tuberculosis  is  so 
rare  as  to  bear  no  relation  to  it;  that 
when  in  the  thick  of  bovine  tubercu¬ 
losis  they  would  find  themselves  prac¬ 
tically  outside  the  consumptive  belt. 
That  committee  has  been  working  on  the 
subject  for  the  past  six  months,  and  has 
examined  over  60  witnesses,  more  than 
half  of  whom  were  experts,  among  them 
men  eminent  in  the  several  professions, 
biology,  meuicine  and  veterinary  sur¬ 
gery,  and  they  selected  especially  men 
who  have  given  tuberculosis  consider¬ 
able  study.  Their  report  states  that 
“Evidence  taken  by  the  committee 
would  indicate  that  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
does  a  person  contract  tuberculosis 
from  meat  or  miiK  of  animals.”  Thus 
every  prediction  I  made  to  that  commit¬ 
tee  last  August  has  been  fulfilled,  and 
the  recommendation  then  made,  that 
for  the  present  it  will  only  be  necessary 
for  the  State  to  give  cattle  owners  full 
information  on  the  subject,  in  order  for 
them  to  wora  out  their  salvation,  has 
been  seconded  by  the  committee,  when 
they  say,  “The  evidence  seems  very 
abundant  that  the  State  can  better  use 
its  funds  along  the  lines  of  educational 
work,  rather  than  following  the  present 
policy  of  destroying  all  animals  show¬ 
ing  a  reaction  under  the  tuberculin  test.” 

EDWARD  MOORE,  V.  8. 


Jayne's  Expectorant  is  the  most  palatable  and 
effectual  Croup  remedy  I  have  used  with  my  chil¬ 
dren.  X  keep  it  on  hand  constantly.  — (liev.)  D.  H. 
COMANN,  Franklin,  N.  C.,  November  11, 1892. 

For  the  Liver  use  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 
—Adv. 


VJJ?  BUGGY,  $31.95 

Carts  $8.35,  Road  Wagons 
$23.95.  75  other  style  Ve¬ 
hicles.  Harness  $4.15.  50 
styles  to  select  from.  Sad¬ 
dles,  Bicycles,  Sewing 
Machines,  Baby  Car¬ 
riages  direct  from 
Factory  at  wholesale 
price.  Every  article 
Guaranteed.  Send  for 
Free  Catalogue. 


Fully 
De¬ 
scribed 
in  Cata¬ 
logue. 


CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  &  MFG.  CO.,  Chicago. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 

If  you  want  the  best  low-down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material ;  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels ;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.  The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished.  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4,000  pounds 
anywhere.  Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


STEEL  WHEELS  and  HANDY  WAGONS 

of  every  style  and  price  are  made  in  our 
mammoth  factory  and  sold  direct  to  farmers. 
We  supply  all  trucks  used  by  U.  S.  Govt. 

Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


R 

ing  pi 


A  SPAVIN 

lngbone,  SpRnt  or  Curb  will  reduce  the  i 


Spl 

ice  of  any  horse  50  per  cent. 


sell- 

You  might  Just 


as  well  get  full  value  for  your  horse.  Cure  him  with 


Bony  and  unnatural  enlargements,  also  all  forms 
of  I,am. nr.,  yield  readily  to  this  remedy.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  and  sure  in  its  effects  and  cures  without  a 
blemish  as  it  does  not  blister. 

Opdyk.,  Ul„  D«c.  IT.  1897. 

Dear  Sira: — Enclowd  find  atamp  for  your  Treatise  on  the 
Horse.  I  can  truly  recommend  your  Kendall’.  Spavin  Cure, 
for  1  have  used  it  for  several  years  on  Sparine,  Splint,  ana 
lameness.  It  has  always  given  good  satisfaction,  i  am  never 
without  a  bottle  on  hand.  Use  my  name  if  desired. 

JAS.  C.  MOORF.. 

It  works  thousands  of  cures  annually.  Endorse¬ 
ments  like  the  above  are  a  guarantee  of  merit. 
Price,  $1;  ala  for  *5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use 
it  lias  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN  CURE,  also  “A  Treatise  on  ilie  Horse,”  the 


book  free,  or  address 

DR.  R.  J.  KENDALL  CO.  ENOSBURO  FALLS,  VT. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 
l  POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODER8.  GREEN  BONE  CUTTERS, 

4  CORN  SHELLKR8,  CRUSHED  OYSTER  + 

♦  SHELLS,  MICA  CRYSTAL  GRIT,  BEEF  ♦ 
X  SCRAPS,  CHAMPION  BROODERS,  X 
4  CHICK  MANNA,  WIRE  NETTING,  4 

♦  and  everything  necsssary  for  the  successful  J 

♦  rearing  of  Poultry.  Pigeons,  etc.  Our  Cata-  ♦ 

4  logue  tells  ail  free.  Send  lor  one.  ♦ 

+  Excelsior  Wire  and  Poultry  Supply  Co.,  4 

J  W.  V.  RUSS.Propr.  28  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  4 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Fowls  Cheap. — Singly,  pairs,  pens. 

W.  and  Barred  Rocks;  W.  and  Hr.  Leghorns;  VV. 
Wyandottes;  stamp. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  HKLLINGS.  Dover,  Del. 


Rose  C.  B.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $1  ea. 

Also  a  few  pens  of  B.  P.  Rocks  at  $5. 

CHA8.  RUE,  Minerva.  Ohio. 


White  Wyajxdottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenlx.  B.  I. 


nCATU  Tfl  I  IPC  on  HENS  and  CHICKENS 
UCHIn  IU  LIuL  64-page  book  fbkk. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  B.  I. 


QUDnPCUIDPQ  20  High-grade  Shropshire  Ewes 
0  11  llU  lO  n  I  n  Lu  in  lamb  to  registered  Shropshire 
Ram.  16  each,  f.  o.  b.  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
.  O  Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 

Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 
__r-  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  UltOS.,  Easton,  Pa. 

KILLING  LICE 

by  old  methods  of  duBting  and  dipping  poultry 
and  stock  is  expensive  and  too  slow.  Withour 
process,  the  hen  or  the  hog  sleeps  at  night  on 
boards  painted  or  sprinkled  with 

LEE’S  LICE  KILLER. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  No  handling  of  fowls  or 
animals,  yet  perfect  freedom  from  vermin.  Special 
prices.  Sample  Free  from  Omaha  with  booklet. 

GrEO.  H.  TjEE  CO., 
Omahu,Ncbr.,or  08  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


$4,000 

“How  to  Make  Money 
wllh  Poultry  and  lo¬ 
co  butors.”  is  a  new  192 
page  (8  x  11  Inches)  book, 
filled  with  articles  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the 
world,  written  expressly 
for  this  manual.  Its  pre- 
purution  cost  us  94,000. 
•Send  15c.  ill  stamps  and 
specify  hook  No.  101.  It 
tells  all  about  the  famous 


IN  VALLE 
FOR 


r YPHERS 

U  INCU 


_  REGULATING.! 
SEIF-VENTILATING! 


NCUBATOR 


repairs,  and  to 

out-halch.  during  three  trials,  any  other  machine  maue,  bar  none. 
Built  for  8old  on  Honor.  Your  money 

hack  if  it  does  not  do  ail  we  claim.  One  style  only — Our  Heat. 
lG-page  circular  free.  Book  15  cents.  Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 

IIOSTOX,  MASS.  \Y  A  VI.AND,  X.  Y.  CIIK  AfiO,  ILK 


HATCHING  IN  10  DAYS! 

would  be  an  improvement  on  the  * 
old  way%  but  WE  can’t  do  it.  \\  e  2 
CAN  furnish  an  1NCU  l(Arl  OK  • 
that  w  ill  hatch  ail  hatchable  eggs,  J 
and  do  it  with  less  attention  than  any  \ 
machine  made.  It  does  it  because  it  is  • 
made  rijeht  and  has  all  late  improve-  « 
ments.  bold  at  a  lew'  price  and  guaran-  J 
teed.  Catalogue  in  5  languages,  (lets.  * 
INCUBATOR  CO..  Box  00,  Be*  Moines.  la.  J 

LOTS  OF  EGGS 

— The  sure  result  of  feeding  Green  Cut  Hone.  You 
can  cut  it  faftL.  flue  him!  easier  with  the  original 

MANN’S  NEW  BONE  CUTTER 

“than  in  any  other  way.  Doubles  the  egg  crop  winter  and 
summer.  Next  to  this  and  ahead  of  all  others  is  Mann's  Clover 
Cutter,  that  does  cut — not  a  plaything.  Grit  aud  Feed  Trays  too. 

Catalogue  F: ree.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15.  Milford,  MaSS. 


MO  INKS 


ON’T  SET  HENS 

Thk  Nat'l.  Hen  Incubator  beats  old  plan  ( 
Stol.  Little  In  prlee  hut  big  money  maker.  A  gta. 
wanted.  Send  for  cat.  telling  how  to  get  one  free.  < 
Natural  Hen  Ineubator  <’o.,  H08  Columbus,  Neb.  < 
Bn.  it-  iieuMr  mad.  .  100  Egg  Hatcher,  oou  |1-00 


egg,  so  thousands  testify.  It  is  the  Lest 
Self-Regfulating  machine  made. 
Brooders  85.00.  Catalogue  free. 
Address,  GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  0. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIUIK  STATE 
1 NCU  BATOR.  Guaranteed  to  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
PKAIEIE  K1AT1 INCUBATOB  CO.  Hamer  City, To. 


Incubators  and  Brooders 

Incubators  from  15.00  up. 

Brooders  from  $3.80  up 
Catalogue  free 

L.  A.  BANTA, 

Llgouier,  lml. 


The  Star  Incubator 


is  best  because  simplest  in  construction 
and  in  operation.  Hatches  every  hatch- 
able  egg.  Positive  directions  and  no 
moisture.  Perfect  hatchers.  6o-egg  size, 
$6.  Illustrated  catalogue/r-rr. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO., 

^  Church  Street,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  la 
simple,  durable  aud  easily  oper¬ 
ated;  168  pagecatalogue  contain- 
1  ng  information  and  testimonial! 

Bent  free.  QEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL 


The  BANTAM 

Koea  it.  Over  15.000 
VvU  V  in  use.  Thousands  hatch 
45  to  50  ebicks  from  50 eggs 

$5  30  DAYS’ Trial 

-v  Before  you  pay  aoent.  Hot  Water  .r  Hot  Air 
Send  4  cents  for  No.  23  Catalog  of  valuable  information  and 
testimonials.  BUCKEYE  1NCUBATOU  CO.,  Bpriagfl.ld,  Ohio. 


|J  E  TA  ||  with  the  perfect,  self- 
11  A  I  V II  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher — the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

i 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of : 
fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Qalney,  UL 


A  Hen 
Ration 


should  contain  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  green  cut  bone — not  dried — to  insure 
the  greatest  egg  production.  The  Webster  &  Hannum  Bone  Cutters  are 
the  best  in  everyway  and  won  the  only  medal  at  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 
Cut  meat,  gristle  and  vegetables  without  clogging.  Stearns  Clover  Cut¬ 
ters  and  Grit  Crushers  are  a  necessity  to  all  poultrymen.  Booklet  free. 
Send  your  address.  E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  20  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Choose  a 
Carriage 


With  the  help  of  our  catalogue.  It  offers  a  wider  choice  of 
vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blankets  and  horse  accessories 
than  dealers  carry  lu  stock,  at  prices  lower  than  any  dealer 
can  quote.  We  are  carriage  and 
harness  mukers  on  a  big  scale,  with 
every  facility  for  turning  out 
best  work  at  the  least  cost. 

You  Save  the  Difference^ 

between  the  maker’s  and  the 
dealer’s  price  when  you  buy  from 
us.  Money  returned  and  freight 
paid  both  ways  If  you  are  not  / 
satisfied  with  your  purchase.  Write  for  the  catalogue— it’s  free. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

2016  Carrla&e.  Price  $98.00. 


A  AAXA  .*■■■*.  . 


IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE 

to  investigate  the  difference  between  our  prices  and  those  of  agents 
and  dealei  s  for  the  same  grade  of  work. 

...WE  DO  NOT  SELL... 

through  agents  or  dealers,  therefore  we  do 
not  have  them  to  protect,  and  in  making 
our  prices  are  enabled  to  fig  ure  them  as  low 
as  the  grade  of  work  we  manufacture  can  i 
be  sold.  We  save  you  the  profits  tliutf 
ure  added  between  tlie  muuufueturer  | 
aud  the  consumer,  by  selling  direct  to 
you  from  our  factory.  This  has  been  our 
method  of  selling  for  the  past  twenty-seven 

vears,  and  we  are  today  tbe  largest  maim-  No.  r86ZsI^pe.  Price  completT^Ihl 
facturers  of  vehicles  aud  harness  in  the  world  selling:  Wp  It  m 

^  No.  48— Single  Strap  Col-  direct  to  the  user  exclusively.  We  make  178  styles  of  wo  ^re  than  our  ^ 

lar  and  Hame  Harness.  Price  vehicles  and  65  styles  of  harness  and  ship  anywhere  - £ - 

^  with  nickel  trimmings.  $11.  for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe  arrival.  Seud  for  free  catalogue  showing  all  of  our  different  styles. ' 

Good  as  sells  for  *16.  ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Elkhart.  Indiana.’ 
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THE  BELGIAN  HARE  BUSINESS. 

Following  Is  a  clipping  from  a  local  paper, 
setting  forth  the  great  profits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  raising  of  Belgian  hares. 
Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  profit 
in  it,  either  for  eastern  or  western  farm¬ 
ers?  According  to  this  article  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  beef,  pork  and  poultry 
interests  were  “not  in  it  a  little  bit.”  If 
you  are  smitten  with  the  scheme,  why  can’t 
we  go  into  the  business  together?  I  have 
a  little  land  to  start  on,  and  perhaps  you 
could  furnish  a  pair  of  hares,  which  evi¬ 
dently  would  be  plenty;  then  in  five  years 
we  could  pay  the  National  debt,  give  sev¬ 
eral  millions  to  needy  missionary  enter¬ 
prises,  and  have  a  grand  time  the  rest  of 
our  days. 

"Allowing  to  one  pair  of  hares  only  six 
litters  a  year  and  but  eight  to  the  litter, 
such  would  in  five  years  aggregate  the 
enormous  total  of  4,305,181,682  hares.  Allow¬ 
ing  each  hare  only  two  square  yards  of 
space,  there  would  be  required  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  above  number  278  square  miles  ot 
land.  Allowing  an  equal  amount  of  land 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  Alfalfa  to  feed 
the  hares,  we  have  a  total  of  556  square 
miles,  an  area  almost  equal  to  that  or 
Orange  County.  At  only  $1  each  the  owner 
of  these  hares  could  buy  all  of  Orange 
County,  including  all  improvements,  and 
could  then  build  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  pay 
off  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States, 
build  100  first-class  battleships,  give  $25  to 
each  man,  woman  and  child  In  the  United 
States  and  still  have  left  a  fortune  of 
$1,000,000,000.”  H.  J. 

Cromwell,  Conn. 

Ans. — This  Belgian  hare  business  is 
getting  to  be  a  favorite  with  the  “fake” 
writers  who  prepare  long  stories  for  the 
papers.  We  have  looker  the  matter  up 
with  great  care,  but  have  been  unable 
to  find  anyone  who  has  raiseu  these  ani¬ 
mals  in  large  numbers  tor  market  pur¬ 
poses.  There  are  a  number  of  small 
flocks  in  the  country,  but  they  are 
usually  kept  for  breeding  purposes,  and 
the  stock  is  sold  at  fair  prices  to  those 
who  wish  to  begin  the  business.  We 
often  find  the  hares  offered  for  sale  in 
New  York,  and  when  wild  rabbits  are 
not  in  the  market  they  are  fairly  profit¬ 
able.  If  they  were  supplied  in  very 
large  numbers  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  would  bring  enough  to  pay.  Those 
who  are  fond  of  rabbit  meat  might  well 
keep  a  few  hares  to  provide  a  home 
supply,  but  we  have  not  seen  anything 
in  actual  practice  to  warrant  us  in  ad¬ 
vising  readers  to  go  into  the  business  on 
a  large  scale.  The  above  statements  are 
absurd,  and  calculated  only  to  influence 
people  of  poor  judgment  who  want  to 
obtain  something  for  nothing.  If  there 
is  any  large  establishment  in  this  coun¬ 
try  where  these  hares  are  produced  in 
large  numbers  at  a  profit,  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  learn  where  it  is.  For  the 
past  10  years  such  stories  have  been 
told  in  the  papers,  and  it  is  high  time 
these  great  results  were  obtained  if  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  them. 


THE  WOODCHUCK  PROBLEM. 

A  Good  Doo. — On  my  father’s  farm, 
during  the  last  Summer,  th-re  were  a 
great  many  of  these  little  pests.  Our 
method  was  unlike  any  that  I  have  seen 
in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  We  had  a  dog,  half 
shepherd  and  half  bull  terrier,  which 
did  the  business  for  us.  He  killed  14 
before  the  middle  of  July,  when  he  met 
an  untimely  death  by  poisoning.  Al¬ 
though  I  don’t  advise  anyone  to  search 
around  for  mixed-bred  dogs  to  kill 
woodchucks,  ours  certainly  did  good 
service.  s.  w.  k. 

Liberty,  N.  Y. 

Kill,  Him  While  Asleep. — What  does 
the  woodchuck  do  all  Summer?  Eats 
my  clover  and  gets  fat  as  butter.  Then 
what  does  he  do  all  Winter?  Hiber¬ 
nates  and  meditates  on  the  smartness 
of  woodchucks  and  stupidity  of  two- 
legged  folks.  Goes  to  sleep,  does  he? 
Almost  dies,  does  he?  Isn’t  it  easier  to 
kill  an  almost-dead  ground  hog  than  a 
quite  lively  one?  Sure.  Perhaps  down 
in  Jersey  they  stay  out  all  Winter  to 
oil  their  hair  and  laugh  at  people,  but 
here  they  den  up  August  20  to  Septem¬ 
ber  10.  Then  about  October  1  tramp  the 
holes  full  of  earth.  All  depends  on  tne 


time  you  do  it  Too  late  won’t  work, 
because  after  awhile  Mr.  G.  Hog  gets  too 
dormant  to-  think  or  Dreathe,  and  if 
pulled  from  his  hole  may  be  killed  en¬ 
tirely,  and  he  won  t  squirm  or  offer  any 
objection,  but  for  a  while  after  going 
into  Winter  quarters  he  must  have  some 
air,  or  else  be  asphyxiated  before  he 
dreams  of  trouble,  like  the  greenhorn 
who  blows  out  the  gas.  If  holes  are 
filled  too  early,  of  course  the  inmate 
will  dig  out  to  eat,  but  shortly  after  he 
goes  in  for  good,  shut  him  up,  and  when 
he  wakes  in  Spring  he  is  ail  dead  and 
buried.  farm  boy. 

Vermont. 

The  Woodchuck  Torch. — In  response 
to  the  article  in  your  issue  of  January 
13,  entitled  What  j.  Know  About  Ground 
Hogs,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  “wood¬ 
chuck  torch”  used  by  your  correspond¬ 
ent  to  destroy  these  animals,  is  very  ef¬ 
fective  if  used  in  the  right  way.  It  is 
all  wrong,  however,  to  fasten  the  torch 
to  a  long  pole,  as  he  uid,  and  tnen  light 
and  push  into  the  hole,  for  in  so  doing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  fumes 
would  inevitably  escape  from  i_e  mouth 
of  the  hole.  The  true  way  is  to  have 
ready  beforehanu  a  large  sod,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  to  stop  ihe  hole  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  introduction  of  the 
torch,  which  snould  be  laid  gently,  just 
inside  the  mouth  of  tne  nole,  fuse  down¬ 
ward,  after  you  have  lit  the  fuse.  Then 
clap  on  the  sod  and  tread  it  down  firm¬ 
ly.  The  merit  of  the  torch  is  that  it 
gives  off  suffocating  fumes  with  great 
force,  like  a  volcano,  anu  drives  them 
forward  into  every  part  o*.  the  hole,  but 
in  order  that  ic  may  do  this,  the  hole 
must  be  closed  tightly  and  at  once.  If 
the  torch  is  properly  used,  the  wood¬ 
chuck  will  never  come  to  light  again, 
and  on  digging  into  the  hole  he  will  be 
found  dead.  A  friend  of  mine  has  used 
the  torches  with  great  success  in  this 
manner  for  several  years  for  protecting 
his  asparagus  beds.  c.  g.  b. 

Marshfield,  Mass. 


NEW  20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Jan.  1st  marked  the 
introduction  of  the  Im¬ 
proved  20th  Century 
“Baby”  or  “Dairy”  sizes  of 

De  Laval  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  and  these  newest 
“Alpha”  disc  machines 
are  simply  unapproach¬ 
able  by  anything  else  in 
the  shape  of  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator.  Overwhelming  as 
has  been  the  conceded  su¬ 
periority  of  the  De  Laval 
machines  heretofore  their 
standard  is  now  raised  still 
higher  and  they  are  more 
than  ever  placed  in  a  class 
by  themselves  as  regards  all 
possible  competition 
Send  for  new  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  |  74  Cortlandt  Street 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


Why  the  Best? 

Because  the  most  simple; 

Because  the  most  durable; 

Because  neatest  looking-; 

Because  the  best  material 
is  used; 

Because  the  most  perfect 
in  workmanship; 

Because  the  cream  is  the 
finest; 

Because  they  skim  clean 
forever,  and 
Because  they  are  safe. 

No  other  farm  separator  equals  the 
Sharpies  in  a  single  one  of  these  par¬ 
ticulars.  We  say  it  advisedly  and  de¬ 
liberately.  A  ir^e  trial.  Send  for 
Catalogue  No.  25. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Canal  and  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
CHICAGO.  U.  8.  A. 


II  Yah  Wich  toknow  how  to  raise  CALVES 
II  I  UU  TV  1911  cheaply  and  successfully  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W.  BARWKLL,  Waukegan  Ill 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

JESS  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y 


SEPARATOR  * 

(on  10  Days’ Trial.  Lightest, 
easiest  running  HAND  Separator 

NATIONAL  Cream 


Separator 

Free  book  tells  all  about  it. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co..  Newark.  N.  J. 


DON’T  RUN  THE  RISK. 

Don’t  buy  a  “pig  in  a  poke.”  Don’t  risk  a  fail¬ 
ure  by  feeding  something  you  can  know  nothing  about. 
Feed  sold  in  bulk  without  a  guarantee  of  purity  and 
value  behind  it,  is  sold  that  way  because  no  one  is 
willing  to  back  it  up.  There’s  no  risk  or  failure,  no 
experiment  in  feeding  Quaker  Dairy  Feed. 

QUAKER  DAIRY  FEED  is  made  entirely  of  grain 
—principally  of  oats — combined  in  scientific  propor¬ 
tions.  It  is  complete  for  the  production  of  milk  and 
the  proper  maintenance  of  the  animal.  Sold  only  in 
Sealed  and  Branded  Sacks. 

“Modern  Hairy  Feeding,”  an  invaluable  book,  containing  scientifically 
proportioned  rations,  including  every  form  of  roughage  and  every  variety  of 
feed.  Sent  postpaid  on  request.  Scientific  advice  on  feeding— FREE. 

Address,  SCIENCE  DEl’X., 

THE  AMERICAN  CEREAL  CO.,  1339  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


Empire 
Cream  Separators 

are  worth  five  cows  in  every  herd  of  twenty,  and  cost 
nothing  to  feed.  They  increase  the  output  of  butter 
by  25%,  and  improve  the  quality  of 
the  butter.  They  leave  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  butter  fat 
in  the  milk.  A  child  can  run  them. 

If  you  own  three  cows  an  Empire  Sep¬ 
arator  should  pay  for  itself  in  a  year. 

Write  us  to-day,  and  we  will  send  you  an  illus¬ 
trated  book  on  butter  making  and  separators. 

U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO., 


212  High  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


W] 


IF  YOU  COMPARE  THE  PRICES  AND  CAPACITIES  OF 

THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATORS 

with  those  of  other  makes  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  U.  S.,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  GIVING  MORE  FOR  THE  MONEY.  SKIM  CLEANER, 
RUN  EASIER.  LAST  LONGER,  you  must  acknowledge  that 
the  U.  S.  are  the  BEST  and  MOST  PROFITABLE  SEPARA¬ 
TORS  TO  BUY.  _ 

1900  or  “  New  Century  ”  Prices  and  Capacities. 

-  *  -  -  -  ---  -  —  lbs  ^  — 


No.  9 
No.  8. 
No.  7. 
No.  6. 
No.  5. 
No.  3>$. 


Low  Frame. 

84 

High 


Capacity  150  to  175  lbs.,  $50.00 

“  225  to  250  “  $65.00 

44  275  to  300  44  $85.00 

44  350  to  400  44  $100.00 

44  450  to  500  44  $125.00 

44  650  to  700  44  $165.00 


We  furnish  a  complete  line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery 
1  Apparatus.  Catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


THE 

WILLARD  KNAPP 
Cow  Tie 

Insures  Cleanliness 
Health  and  Profit,  and  is 
the  most  durable  device  for 
fastening  cows.  We  have 
never  had  a  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomer.  We  quote  below  a 
sample  letter  from  a  user. 

From  J  a  mks  H.  Webb,  Spring  Olen  Farm  New 
Ilaven,  Conn.:  “  We  have  just  completed  one  dozen 
stalls,  using  your  ties  and  following  your  plan.  We 
are  going  to  equip  another  barn  with  them,  and  want 
2U  more  Immediately.” 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials  from  the  best 
dairymen. 

WILLARD  H.  KNAPP  &  CO., 

404  Groton  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


DR.  LEAVITT'S 

Dcrvble  Power 
DEHORNING 
CUPPER— V Made. 


Leavitt  cMfg  Co,  Hammond, HI.  U.S.A 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 


Inquiries 

Answered. 


THE  BEST  FOR 
THE  DAIRY, 

be  It  large  or  small.  Is 
the  celebrated 

Kneeland 
Omega 
Separator 

Least  In  cost,  great¬ 
est  In  economy,  sim¬ 
plicity,  durability;  slow  speed,  so  little  power 
required,  and  easy  to  operate.  Only  two  parts 
to  clean,  which  can  be  doue  in  3  minutes.  No 
possible  clogging  in  the  bowl.  An  all  around 
machine  of  highest  quality.  Guaranteed  to 
satisfy,  or  your  money  back. 

“Good  Butter  and  How  to  Make  It,’’  Is  our 

a  for  It. 


Send 


free  book,  of  value  to  everyone. 

THE  KNEELAND  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO., 
28  Concord  Street,  Lansing.  Mich. 
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A  HEN  BUSINESS. 

More  About  Lady  Leghorn. 

Since  writing  the  account  of  the  Eureka 
poultry  farm  at  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  we  have 
had  many  questions  about  the  house  and 
the  hens.  Some  correspondents  think  that 
the  hens  will  be  mixed  up  when  kept  in 
one  long  house.  Mr.  Greene,  the  manager, 
answers  some  of  these  questions  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article: 

The  House.— The  long  house  which 
we  use  as  a  laying  house  is  built  of  good 
hemlock  lumber,  and  is  sided  on  the 
outside  of  the  studs,  and  ceiled  and 
papered  on  the  inside,  roof  included. 
The  space  intervening  is  stuffed  with 
swale  hay  or  straw.  It  has  cement  floor 
and  steel  roof.  The  packing  between  the 
rafters  keeps  the  house  from  getting  too 
hot  in  Summer,  as  the  steel  roof  draws 
the  sun,  and  would  otherwise  make  the 
house  uncomfortably  warm  in  hot 
weather.  We  think  a  house  built  like 
this  is  drier  and  warmer  than  it  can  be 
made  in  any  other  way.  The  house  is 
15  feet  wide  by  345  feet  long,  9 V2  feet 
high  in  front  and  5V£  feet  in  back.  It  is 
divided  into  pens  15  feet  square  by  par¬ 
titions  of  wire  netting,  every  third  par¬ 
tition  being  solid,  to  prevent  drafts 
blowing  on  the  fowls.  There  is  a  double 
window,  2y2  feet  from  the  floor,  in  each 
pen,  one  sash  containing  12  9x12  panes 
in  each  window.  These  are  hung  on 
hinges,  and  swing  in. 

Inside  Fixtures. — All  ventilating  is 
done  with  the  windows.  Every  day  the 
house  is  thoroughly  aired,  and  when  the 
weather  will  permit,  the  windows  are 
left  open  all  day,  thus  giving  the  fowls 
fresh  air  in  abundance,  which  we  think 
is  better  and  cheaper  than  medicine,  as 
we  have  had  no  disease  in  the  house.  ^ 
The  roosts  and  nests  are  arranged  along 
the  back.  First  a  platform  32  inches 
wide  is  built  18  inches  from  the  floor. 
This  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  pen,  with 
a  railing  around  the  edge  two  inches 
high  to  keep  the  droppings  from  falling 
off.  The  roosts  are  one  foot  above  the 
platform,  and  are  two  in  number,  hinged 
to  the  wall,  so  as  to  be  easily  raised  out 
of  the  way  for  cleaning.  The  nests  are 
set  on  the  floor  under  this  platfoi  m,  and 
a  board  10  inches  wide  is  hinged  to  the 
platform,  so  that  when  it  hangs  down 
it  conceals  the  nests,  and  must  be  raised 
to  gather  the  eggs.  The  hens  enter  at 
the  ends,  and  as  it  is  nearly  dark  where 
they  lay,  very  little  trouble  is  experi¬ 
enced  with  egg-eating  hens. 

The  water  pans  are  common  pressed 
milk  pans,  set  on  a  rack  18  inches  from 
the  floor,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fowls 
from  scratching  dirt  into  them.  A  board 
covers  the  top  of  the  pans,  except  about 
two  inches  on  either  side,  where  the 
fowls  drink.  It  is  necessary  for  them  to 
jump  up  on  to  the  rack  to  drink.  We 
keep  40  to  50  hens  in  each  room,  and 
confine  them  to  the  house  from  early 
Winter  until  bare  ground  appears  in  the 
Spring,  when  they  are  allowed  free 
range. 

Free  Range. — People  naturally  won¬ 
der,  when  we  let  1,000  hens  out  in  one 
flock,  how  we  get  them  back  into  their 
own  pens  at  night,  as  no  yards  are  used 
except  for  breeding  yards,  and  in  keep¬ 
ing  only  one  variety  (S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn),  we  avoid  all  possibility  of  mix¬ 
ing  breeds.  A  hen  knows  more  than 
people  generally  give  her  credit  for.  One 
thing  in  particular,  she  knows  enough  to 
come  home  to  roost.  We  are  seldom 
bothered  with  their  crowding  too  many 
in  one  pen.  If  they  do,  it  is  not  much 
trouble  to  go  through  the  house  just  be¬ 
fore  dark,  and  close  the  doors  where 
there  are  enough  in,  compelling  those 
that  remain  outside  to  come  in  where 
there  is  room.  We  like  this  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  yards,  as  it  saves  the  expense 
of  building  the  yards,  and  also  gives  the 
fowls  a  chance  to  get  for  themselves  a 
great  deal  that  would  otherwise  have  to 
be  supplied.  This  means  quite  a  saving 
of  labor.  Another  labor-saving  item  is 
that  the  house  is  built  without  an  alley- 
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way  along  the  back,  as  is  customary 
with  many  poultrymen.  We  seldom  go 
through  the  house  without  doing  some 
work  as  we  go  along,  and  it  can  be  seen 
readily  that  to  go  from  one  pen  into  the 
alley,  and  another  to  enter  the  next  pen, 
makes  twice  the  number  of  doors  to 
open  and  shut,  and  about  twice  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  travel  that  is  required  to  pass 
through  a  door  hung  with  double-acting 
spring  hinges,  directly  into  the  next  pen. 

The  Feed.— At  present  we  are  feeding 
for  eggs,  and  the  results  show  that  our 
labors  are  not  in  vain.  Fresh  clean 
water,  warmed  to  about  100  degrees,  is 
given  every  morning.  Whole  wheat  and 
oats  and  peas  mixed,  two  parts  wheat  to 
one  part  oats  and  peas,  are  scattered  in 
the  litter  on  the  floor  as  soon  as  the 
fowls  can  see  to  eat.  The  exercise  they 
take  in  working  for  their  breakfast 
warms  them  naturally,  and  gives  them 
a  good  appetite  for  their  mash,  which 
is  fed  in  v-shaped  troughs  4%  inches 
deep.  The  mash  is  composed  of  corn 
meal,  ground  oats  and  peas,  wheat  or 
buckwheat  middlings  and  wheat  bran, 
varying  the  proportions  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  birds,  and  one-tenth 
green  cut  bone,  all  mixed  with  boiling 
water,  and  allowed  to  stand  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  so  that  it  will  not  burn  them. 
This  is  fed  at  11  o’clock.  We  feed  them 
nearly  all  they  will  eat  clean  of  this 
mixture,  and  at  night  a  liberal  feed  of 
corn  is  given  in  cold  weather,  except  to 
some  that  show  a  tendency  to  become 
too  fat.  These  are  fed  oats  and  wheat, 
and  are  not  fed  all  they  will  eat.  We 
can  keep  fowls  from  becoming  over-fat 
by  giving  less  food  of  a  carbonaceous 
nature,  just  as  well  as  by  feeding  a 
nitrogenous  ration,  and  at  much  less 
expense,  providing  the  difference  is  not 
too  great.  Grit  and  oyster  shells  are 
always  within  reach.  c.  s.  greene. 


A  STONE  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  poultry  house, 
next  Summer,  of  stone  instead  of  lumber. 
Would  there  be  any  objection  because  of 
dampness  or  anything  else?  e.  f.  c. 

East  Onondaga,  N.  Y. 

While  I  have  had  no  personal  experi¬ 
ence  with  stone  poultry  houses,  I  can 
see  no  objection  to  them  whatever,  ex¬ 
cept  the  first  cost,  which  would  cause  us 
to  decide  in  favor  of  boards  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  I  believe  that  the  stone 
house  would  have  some  advantages  over 
the  single-walled  wooden  house,  as  it 
would  likely  be  warmer  in  Winter  and 
cooler  in  Summer,  and  there  would  be 
no  cracks  to  cause  drafts,  which  with 
leaky  roofs  are  the  most  dangerous  de¬ 
fects  a  poultry  house  may  have.  There 
would  be  no  trouble  from  dampness  if 
the  roof  does  not  leak,  the  house  is  not 
too  densely  populated,  and  is  well  ven¬ 
tilated.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  should  be 
equipped  with  a  lot  of  loopholes  through 
the  wall,  as  though  intended  for  a  small 


fortress,  or  other  fancy  ventilators,  but 
simply  use  the  doors  and  windows  for 
ventilators,  and  do  most  of  the  venti¬ 
lating  during  pleasant  days.  There  are 
few  days  even  in  the  coldest  weather 
when  some  of  the  windows  or  doors 
may  not  be  opened  through  the  middle 
of  the  day  to  advantage,  not  only  to  ad¬ 
mit  pure  air,  but  also  to  help  equalize 
the  temperature  between  day  and  night. 
Close  everything  as  tightly  as  possible 
at  night  during  cold  weather.  Don’t 
worry  about  ventilation  when  the  mer¬ 
cury  hangs  around  zero,  as  every  small 
crack  is  at  work  ventilating  very  fast 
at  such  times.  J.  e.  s. 


DRY-PICKING  POULTRY. 

1  would  like  to  see  an  article  written  in 
detail  by  some  of  your  hen  experts,  on  how 
to  dry-pick  chickens  without  tearing  their 
tender  skin.  Some  of  tiie  best  commission 
houses  decline  to  handle  scalded  poultry. 
Sandy  Creek,  Me.  e.  c.  c. 

In  dry-picking  poultry  the  trick  is  in 
the  sticking.  If  this  is  correctly  done, 
there  is  no  more  trouble  in  getting  the 
feathers  off,  provided  they  are  taken  off 
quickly,  than  when  the  fowls  are  scalded. 
To  loosen  the  feathers  on  a  bird  by  stick¬ 
ing  requires  practice,  and  there  will 
likely  be  many  failures  with  the  begin¬ 
ner.  The  ‘process  can  be  much  more 
clearly  shown  than  described.  Hang  the 
fowl  up  by  the  feet,  at  a  convenient 
height  for  picking,  hold  the  back  of  the 
head  firmly  between  the  thumb  and  fore¬ 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  make  a  clean  cut  across  the 
throat  from  inside  the  mouth,  severing 
the  veins,  causing  the  blood  to  flow 
freely.  Now  turn  the  knife  edge  up¬ 
wards,  and  insert  the  point  close  to  left 
side  of  bill,  in  the  soft  place  noticed  be¬ 
tween  the  side  of  bill  and  cleft  in  roof 
of  mouth,  aiming  the  point  of  blade  di¬ 
rectly  towards  the  center  of  back  of 
neck,  endeavoring  to  strike  the  spinal 
cord.  When  the  exact  point  is  reached, 
there  will  be  a  sharp  squawk  from  the 
fowl,  and  a  convulsive  fluttering.  Now 
is  the  time  for  quick  action.  Grasp  both 
wings,  close  to  the  body,  with  one  hand, 
to  prevent  fluttering,  and  with  the  other 
quickly  remove  the  feathers,  which  may 
be  taken  off  by  the  handiul  if  the  stick¬ 
ing  has  been  successfully  accomplished, 
and  you  get  them  off  quickly,  before  the 
bird  ceases  its  death  struggle,  otherwise 
you  will  think  the  feathers  have  sudden¬ 
ly  become  well  glued  to  the  skin.  The 
loosening  process  may  also  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  forcing  the  blade  through  the 
hard  part  directly  back  of  the  cleft  in 
roof  of  mouth  with  equal  success,  and 
many  prefer  this  way.  The  point  is  to 
strike  the  spinal  cord  or  base  of  brain, 
which  must  be  done  at  once  after  bleed¬ 
ing,  before  the  bird  is  too  weak  from 
loss  of  blood. 

This  operation  of  plucking  before  the 
bird  is  dead  is  called  cruel  by  some,  but 
I  seriously  doubt  its  being  as  cruel  as 


some  methods  of  butchering.  When  the 
knife  reaches  the  spinal  cord  or  brain,  it 
is  supposed  to  cause  insensibility  at 
once,  and  the  fluttering  is  the  muscular 
action  during  the  death  struggle,  and  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  the  bird  ever 
feels  the  least  twinge  from  the  plucking 
of  the  feathers.  A  convenient  knife  for 
the  purpose  is  the  ordinary  two-blade 
jackknife,  using  the  small  blade,  which 
should  be  about  two  inches  long  by  one- 
quarter-inch  wide.  There  have  been  few, 
if  any,  chickens  scalded  for  market  in 
this  section  for  many  years. 

J.  E.  STEVENSON. 


JACK  RABBITS  FOR  CHICKENS. 

A  reader  In  Washington  recently  wrote  of 
feeding  Jack  rabbits  as  hen  food.  He  now 
writes  the  following  account  of  his  opera¬ 
tions: 

How  do  I  feed  the  jack  rabbits  to  my 
chickens?  I  dress  the  rabbits,  then  with 
a  sharp  hatchet  and  a  good  big  block 
I  chop  them  into  mincemeat  and  feed  it 
raw.  This  part  of  Washington  is  a  fine 
place  to  raise  chickens,  as  there  is  no 
dew  at  night,  and  there  is  not  much 
grass,  as  it  has  been  eaten  out  by  stock. 

I  raised  about  300  chickens  last  season; 
used  an  incubator.  The  roosters  more 
than  paid  the  feed  bill.  I  sold  them 
when  big  enough  to  fry  from  $2.75  to  $3 
per  dozen.  Eggs  have  been  a  good  price 
for  over  a  year;  they  have  not  been  be¬ 
low  20  cents,  and  are  25  cents  now; 
wheat  85  cents  to  $1.25  per  sack,  hold¬ 
ing  about  2*4  bushels;  bran,  50  cents 
per  sack,  and  shorts,  80  cents  retail.  If 
I  bought  my  feed  at  Walla  Walla,  by 
the  ton,  it  would  come  about  65  cents 
for  shorts  and  35  cents  per  sack  for 
bran.  Rolled  barley  is  $1  per  sack  re¬ 
tail.  I  live  10  miles  north  of  Wallula, 
3%  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  Snake 
River.  Our  nearest  neighbors  are  five 
miles  south.  The  only  varmints  that 
bother  chickens  are  coyotes,  but  I  have 
two  shepherd  dogs,  and  I  have  not  lost 
any  that  way  this  year.  I  am  going  in 
the  business  of  raising  chickens.  I  built 
94  feet  of  house  this  year;  24  feet  I  use 
for  a  brooder  house  and  to  store  feed, 
40  feet  for  a  scratching  shed,  and  30 
feet  for  a  roosting  place.  My  house  is 
eight  feet  wide.  I  have  200  chickens, 
and  have  always  kept  them  that  way. 
I  intend  to  commence  hatching  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  February,  and  hatch  through 
March,  April  and  May,  then  quit  for  the 
year.  The  kind  I  keep  are  Brown  and 
White  Leghorns,  and  a  mixture  of 
Langshan  blood  in  the  lot.  I  carry  a 
small  rifle  when  I  go  to  Wallula,  and  I 
shoot  the  rabbits  from  the  wagon,  as 
they  are  not  so  afraid  as  when  one  is 
afoot.  I  get  usually  from  two  to  four, 
and  sometimes  more.  w.  s.  b. 

Wallula,  Wash. 

The  Texas  Stockman  says  that  of  800 
hogs  recently  sent  to  Havana  from  the 
United  States,  COO  died  within  three  days  of 
hog  cholera. 


FARMER 


.  or  tire  successful  fellow  who  does  Ins  farming  with  one  ho  se 
■  Will  lind  nothing  equal  to  the  “Planet  Jr.  Horse-Hoes  foi  his 
purpose.  They  are  capable  of  the  greatest  variety  of  work  and  do  rt 
■ill  perfectly.  This  one  has  double  levers— one  controls  depth  and  the 
otlmr  width.  A  great  variety  of  attachments.  Kemember  that  the 
“Planet  Jr.”  wJ  the  original  iron  frame  Hor^-hoe  t  was  rn^e 
the  best  at  the  start  and  has  ever  remained  the  best.  "f™rf 
of  imitations;  insist  on  getting  the  genuine  Planet  Jr.  foi 

D°We  mike  a  wSrtete  line  of  Seed  Drills  and  Wlieel-hoes  <35  stylos).  Pivot 
Wheel  Cultivators,  Sugar  Beet  Drills  and  Four  Row  Sugar  Beet  Cultivatois  , 
Spring-tooth  Orchard  Cultivators,  etc.,  each  with  a  variety  ot  attachments  , 
all  of  the  latest  an  most  approved  patterns  for  many  lj[,r|"“;^  ,  ' 

Our  new  ,*»  catalogue is  a  tanner  “XmS 

ever; 


anc 


S.  L  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Box  IlO  yV  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 


Spavin  in  a  Young  Horse. 

How  can  I  cure  spavin  in  a  young  horse? 

Pennsylvania.  J.  o.  h. 

I  suppose  it  is  a  bone  spavin.  If  so, 
firing  with  the  hot  iron  is  the  most  re¬ 
liable  method  of  killing  and  removing 
it.  Repeated  severe  blistering  will  some¬ 
times  cure  a  small  recent  spavin,  but  it 
requires  more  time,  and  is  not  as  sure. 
The  firing  should  be  undertaken  only  by 
a  competent  veterinary  surgeon. 

Young  Cow  Off  Feed. 

I  have  a  three-year-old  heifer  that  calved 
December  21.  She  seemed  all  right  for  10 
days,  and  then  began  to  lose  her  appetite. 
1  gave  her  some  beets  and  sweet  apples;  am 
now  giving  her  condition  powders,  some 
sour  apples  and  a  little  oat  meal,  and  after 
milking  two  quarts  of  potatoes.  She  gets 
no  better.  What  would  you  advise? 

Petersham,  Mass.  c.  m.  o. 

Try  one  teaspoonful  each  of  powdered 
nnx  vomica  and  dry  sulphate  of  iront 
and  two  teaspoonfuls  each  gentian  and 
sulphate  of  soda,  given  in  the  feed  twice 
daily.  If  she  refuses  to  eat  the  powder 
in  her  feed,  give  by  drench  in  one-half 
pint  warm  water. 

Cure  for  Colic  in  Horses. 

The  following  remedy  has  been  given  me 
as  a  cure  for  colic  in  horses:  Give  one 
ounce  of  chloral  hydrate  in  half  a  pint  of 
water  in  a  drench.  If  not  relieved  in  one 
hour,  repeat.  Please  advise  me  whether 
you  think  it  a  perfectly  safe  medicine;  if 
not,  could  you  give  me  a  better  one? 

East  Madison,  Me.  t.  r. 

The  chloral  hydrate  is  a  safe  remedy 
for  colic,  and  is  sometimes  given  by 
veterinarians,  but  usually  conjoined 
with  opium  or  belladonna.  One-half 
ounce  each  chloral  and  laudanum  (tinc¬ 
ture  of  opium)  would  be  better  than  the 
chloral  alone.  Another  good  colic  reme¬ 
dy  for  the  horse  is  given  on  page  15  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  6. 

Heifers  Fail  to  Come  in  Heat. 

Is  there  any  way  of  causing  heifers  or 
cows  to  come  in  heat?  I  have  some  large 
fat  heifers  that  ought  to  be  giving  milk, 
and  they  are  not  with  calf  now.  w.  s.  G. 

Castorland,  N.  Y. 

I  know  of  no  method  of  causing  heifers 
to  come  in  heat,  except  to  allow  regular 
exercise,  and  feed  moderately  on  a  nu¬ 
tritious  diet,  sufficient  to  keep  them  in 
good  thrifty  condition,  but  not  too  fat. 
Overfeeding  and  idleness  are  two  of  the 
most  common  causes  of  the  failure  of 
heifers  or  young  cows  to  come  in  heat. 
Reduce  the  grain  ration,  or  withdraw  it 
altogether,  if  the  condition  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  and  the  quality  of  your  coarse  fod¬ 
der  will  warrant  it.  Give  salted  bran 
mashes,  roots,  silage  or  other  succulent 
food  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  Cause  the 
animals  to  take  daily  out-of-door  exer¬ 
cise  when  the  weather  is  at  all  suitable. 
It  would  also  be  well  to  allow  the  bull 
to  run  with  them  a  little  while  each  day. 
If  they  fail  to  come  in  heat  this  Winter, 
they  will  probably  do  so  soon  after  going 
to  pasture  in  the  Spring,  which  is  the 
most  natural  season  of  the  year. 


FARM  LEGISLATION. 

Last  week  we  gave  a  synopsis  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  New  York  Legislature  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  tuberculosis.  Mr.  Witter, 
chairman  of  this  committee,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  for  the  control  and  suppres¬ 
sion  of  this  disease  among  cattle,  't  here 
is  likely  to  be  strong  opposition  to  this 
bill,  chiefly  from  tne  Board  of  Health 
and  office  holders,  who  would  like  to 
handle  the  appropriation.  For  some 
years  these  people  have  tried  to  stamp 
out  various  diseases,  but  about  all  they 
have  ever  stamped  out  have  been  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  fat  appropriations.  They  will 
fight  hard  to  retain  their  pocket  money. 
There  are  politicians  in  the  towns  and 
cities  who  work  on  the  fears  of  milk 
consumers  with  wild  reports  about  the 
dangers  that  lurk  in  the  good  old  cow. 


The  result  is  that  the  consumption  of 
milk  is  seriously  reduced,  and  farmers 
suffer  in  consequence.  The  New  York 
State  breeders  have  placed  themselves 
squarely  behind  Mr.  Witter’s  bill,  and 
will  attempt  to  push  it  through  the 
Legislature.  They  will  meet  with 
stx-ong  opposition,  but  their  cause  is 
just,  and  if  they  are  fairly  supported  by 
the  stock  breeders  of  the  State  they  will 
succeed  in  their  efforts.  The  stockmen 
oi  the  State  might  well  get  together  and 
help  the  Breeders’  Association.  Funds 
are  needed  for  legitimate  expenses,  and 
every  man  who  owns  or  breeds  a  cow 
will  do  well  to  join  the  Association,  and 
pay  $1  to  the  treasurer.  This  money 
can  be  sent  to  Frank  A.  Converse, 
Woodville,  N.  Y.  Now  is  the  time  to 
put  shoulder  against  shoulder,  and 
stand  up  for  the  rights  of  the  dairyman. 
We  said  shoulder  against  shoulder,  but 
that  is  a  figure  of  speech— dollar  against 
dollar  is  a  more  practical  statement,  and 
that  is  what  should  come  first  of  all. 

Congressman  Sherman,  of  New  York, 
has  introduced  uie  following  bill  at 
Washington: 

A  BILL. 

To  prevent  a  false  branding  or  marking  of 

food  and  dairy  products  as  to  the  State  or 

Territory  in  which  they  are  made  or  pro¬ 
duced. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no 
person  or  persons  in  any  State  or  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  shall  falsely  brand  or  label  any 
dairy  or  food  products  which  are  intended 
to  become  articles  of  foreign  or  interstate 
commerce  or  commerce  with  Indian  tribes 
as  to  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  they 
are  made,  produced  or  grown,  or  cause  or 
procure  the  same  to  be  done  by  another  or 
others. 

Section  2.  That  if  any  persons  violate  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  either  in  person  or 
through  another,  lie  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more 
than  two  thousand  dollars;  and  that  the 
jurisdiction  for  the  prosecution  of  said  mis¬ 
demeanor  shall  be  within  the  district  of  the 
United  States  court  in  which  it  is  com¬ 
mitted. 


ACID  TEST  FOR  CREAM. 

IIow  is  Mann’s  acid  test  for  cream  used? 
Is  it  used  to  any  extent  in  commercial  but¬ 
ter  making?  Is  it  possible,  by  the  use  of 
these  acid  tests,  to  secure  more  uniformly 
ripe  cream  at  different  churnings  than  by 
the  old,  well-known  methods?  R.  c. 

Kidd’s  Store,  Ky. 

Mann’s  acid  test  is  not  used  practic¬ 
ally  at  all  in  any  creamery  work,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  too  expensive  and  compli¬ 
cated,  and  because  a  more  simple  and 
cheap  method  has  been  devised.  Prof. 
E.  H.  Farrington,  of  the  Wisconsin  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  invented  a  method  by  which 
any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  may 
determine  the  acidity  of  milk  or  cream. 
The  apparatus  necessary  is  an  ordinary 
Babcock  pipette,  holding  17.6  cubic 
centimeters,  a  glass  graduate  cylinder 
with  a  capacity  of  100  cubic  centimeters, 
a  white  cup  and  a  supply  of  the  Farring¬ 
ton  alkaline  tablets.  These  latter  cost 
?2  per  1,000,  which  number  will  make 
about  400  tests.  All  of  the  apparatus 
may  be  purchased  of  any  dairy  supply 
house.  To  use  the  test,  dissolve  five  of 
the  Farrington  tablets,  whicn  are  of  a 
pink  color,  in  97  cubic  centimeters  of 
water  in  the  glass  graduate.  With  the 
pipette  measure  17.6  cubic  centimeters 
of  cream  into  the  cup;  fill  the  pipette 
with  water  to  rinse  out  what  cream 
sticks  to  the  glass,  and  put  the  rinsings 
also  into  the  cup.  Then  pour  the  pink 
tablet  solution  slowly  'into  the  cream, 


keeping  the  latter  constantly  stirred. 
At  first  the  pink  solution  will  turn  white 
as  soon  as  it  is  mixed  in  the  cream,  be¬ 
cause  the  acid  in  the  cream  has  such 
effect  upon  colored  alkaline  solutions. 
But  at  tne  same  time  the  acid  is  being 
neutralized  by  the  alkali,  anu  as  soon  as 
the  cream  becomes  of  a  permanently 
pink  color,  then  the  acid  is  all  neutral¬ 
ized,  and  no  more  of  the  pink  solution 
should  be  poured  in.  Read  from  the 
graduated  cylinder  the  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  of  solution  which  were  re¬ 
quired  to  turn  the  cream  pink.  This 
number  expressed  in  one-hundredths  is 
the  per  cent  of  acid  in  the  cream.  For 
example,  if  45  cubic  centimeters  of  alka¬ 
line  solution  were  requireu,  tnen  there 
is  .45  of  one  per  cent  of  acid  in  the 
cream.  The  proper  amount  of  acid  in 
cream  for  churning  is  from  .5  to  .6  of 
one  per  cent.  By  the  use  of  this  acid 
test  a  more  uniform  degree  of  ripeness 
may  be  obtained  in  tne  cream.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  operator  has  tester  his  cream 
several  times,  ana  subjects  it  always  to 
the  same  conditions  from  the  time  the 
milk  is  received  until  the  cream  is 
churned,  he  may  thereafter  dispense 
with  the  test  in  most  cases.  As  a  check 
to  over-ripeness,  the  test  should  be  in 
every  creamery,  and  its  use  understood. 

_  L.  A. 

OAT  HAY  AND  SILAGE. 

What  is  the  feeding  value  of  one  acre  of 
oats,  cut  green  and  cured  for  hay,  com¬ 
pared  with  one  acre  of  corn  put  in  a  silo 
for  feeding  milch  cows,  giving  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost  of  raising  the  oats  and  corn? 
I  have  no  silo;  1  have  always  fed  oats,  but 
am  anxious  to  change  to  silage  if  there 
is  enough  difference  to  pay.  w.  p.  s. 

Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — The  best  way  to  compare  the 
oat  hay  and  the  silage  is  to  see  what 
they  contain.  Take  one  ton  of  each: 

Pounds  in  one  ton. 

•  Muscle  Fat  Pure 

makers.  formers.  fat. 


Oat  hay  . 101  873  20 

Silage  .  18  220  14 


We  have  found  oat  hay  cut  when  the 
heads  were  in  the  milk  state  very  good 
feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  With  us  2 Yi 
tons  per  acre  is  a  good  yield  for  the 
oats.  About  12  tons  per  acre  would  be 
a  fair  yield  of  silage.  The  oats  will  thus 
compare  well  in  the  amount  of  protein 
from  the  acre,  but  the  silage  will  give 
more  of  the  other  food  elements.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  silage  is  that  it 
provides  succulent  Winter  food — the 
best  substitute  for  pasture  grass.  This 
is  a  great  advantage,  and  the  oat  hay 
cannot  compare  with  it  in  this  respect. 


PROFITABLE  FEEDING  EXPERIMENT 

When  we  put  our  cows  in  the  stable 
for  the  Winter  we  feed  them  a  daily  ra¬ 
tion  as  follows: — 25  pounds  corn  silage, 
five  pounds  clover  hay,  five  pounds 
stover,  five  pounds  wheat  bran,  five 
pounds  corn-and-cob  meal.  According 
to  the  analysis  of  Jenkins  and  Winton, 
this  has  a  ration  of  l:xv.  As  this  is  too 
wide,  I  began  figuring  on  a  different 
daily  feed  for  each  cow,  assuming  that 
the  cows  each  weighed  950  pounds.  I 
therefore  conduced  to  feed  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  would  cost  me  nearly  one 
cent  a  day  less  per  cow.  xnis  ration  has 
a  ratio  of  1:6.5,  if  my  calculation  is 
correct.  Now  as  to  the  result,  my  21 
cows  increased  about  12  quarts  a  day, 
and  I  think  the  cheaper  ration  and. the 
increased  flow  of  milk  are  very  strong 
arguments  in  favor  of  greater  attention 
to  scientific  feeding.  For  several  years 
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I  have  given  the  subject  thought,  but 
failed  to  put  all  my  knowledge  into 


practice. 


DAILY  RATION. 


25  lbs.  silage  . 

Dry 
matter. 
..  7.50 

Pro¬ 

tein. 

.27 

Car- 

bohyd.  Fat. 
4.55  .27 

5  lbs.  corn  stover. 

..  3.00 

.10 

1.72 

.03 

5  lbs.  clover  hay.. 

..  4.00 

.32 

1.74 

.08 

3  lbs.  wheat  bran. 

..  2.80 

.36 

1.16 

.08 

2  lbs.  cotton-seed 

meal  .  1.84 

.74 

.30 

.25 

3  lbs.  corn-and-cob 
meal  .  2.55 

.13 

1.99 

.10 

Total  . 

..21.69 

1.92 

11.46 

•SI 

Multiplying  .81 

by  214,  adding  it 

to 

11.46,  and  dividing  the  sum  by  1.92,  I 
have  a  ratio  of  1:6.9,  still  a  little  wide. 


If  I  should  adopt  the  analysis  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  company  whose  cotton  seed 
I  use,  the  ration  would  figure  out  1:6.5. 


Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


J.  E. 


Pigs  in  the  Manure. — It  is  our  cus¬ 
tom  during  the  Winter  to  corral  a  bunch 
of  shotes  in  the  portion  of  the  barnyard 
where  the  manure  of  the  horse  stable  is 
thrown,  giving  them  good  shelter  from 
storms.  The  corn  they  eat  is  thrown  to 
them  on  this  manure  heap,  and  plenty  of 
straw  scattered  every  few  days  to  ab¬ 
sorb  moisture  and  increase  the  bulk  of 
manure.  The  heat  that  is  generated 
more  or  less  in  the  manure  seems  to  be  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  to  those  shotes, 
and  they  work  most  of  the  time  in  it, 
hunting  for  the  last  grains  of  corn, 
which  from  the  heat  and  moisture  have 
become  softened,  thus  making  most  ex¬ 
cellent  food,  it  'is  simply  astonishing 
liow  fast  those  porkers  grow,  and  how 
contented  they  appear  to  be  while  kept 
closed  in  this  pen.  They  never  have 
that  drawn-up,  contracted  appearance 
that  hogs  have,  that  have  to  run  out 
much  of  the  time  exposed  to  cold  wind 
and  bare  ground.  To  us  this  plan  gives 
almost  double  returns  over  any  other 
way  we  can  employ.  Instead  of  throw¬ 
ing  rich  concentrated  feed  into  some 
isolated  lot  to  be  lost  almost  entirely, 
when  March  comes  these  fellows  are 
ready  to  market  at  fair  prices,  and  we 
have  twice  as  much  manure  to  haul  on  to 
our  clover  turf  as  we  would  otherwise 
have,  and  that  manure  in  the  very  best 
condition  to  apply,  completely  broken  up 
by  the  constant  agitation  that  the  shotes 
have  given  it  for  several  months.  When 
Spring  comes  we  have  the  money  for  the 
pigs  in  our  pocket,  and  the  manure  in 
the  soil  ready  to  make  more  corn  to 
grow  the  next  lot  of  pigs.  o.  e.  s. 

Ohio. 


The  Breeder’s  Gazette  tells  of  a  law  re¬ 
cently  enacted  in  New  Zealand  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  honest  dairy  products.  This  pro¬ 
vides  that  in  every  case  where  dairy  pro¬ 
duce  has  been  condemned  by  an  inspector, 
he  shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  cause 
the  stuff  to  be  removed  to  boiling-down 
works,  soap  works  or  some  other  place 
where  it  shall  be  so  treated  as  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  unfit  for  human  consumption.  Evi¬ 
dently  New  Zealand  does  not  believe  in 
making  renovated  or  process  butter  out  of 
this  vile  stuff,  as  Is  done  in  this  country. 


Want  to  Earn 
$100.00  Weekly 

Men  and  Women  Agents  wanted  to  sell  the 
“Fai.ous  Maryland”  Carpets, 
Rugs,  Art  Squares,  Draper¬ 
ies  and  lied  Sets  in  every 
section  of  the  country. 

We  pay  freight,  sew  car¬ 
pets  free,  and  furnish  wadd¬ 
ed  lining  without  charge. 

Some  agents  have  made  as 
high  as  SS3UO  in  one  week. 
For  particulars  address 

JULIUS  HINES  &,  SON, 

29c7To'  suio.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dept  320 


LVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 

crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  aerates  and  levels  all  soils,  for 

under  all  conditions.  Made  entirely  of  cast 
and  wrought  iron,  they  are  indestructible.  They  are 
the  cheapest  and  best  riding  harrows  and  pulverizers  on 
earth.  Various  sizes,  for  various  uses,  3  to  15%  feet.  We 
mail  catalogue  and  booklet, e “An  Ideal  Harrow,  "  free. 

ON  TRIAL  T0  BE  RETURNED  AT  MT  EXPENSE  IF  NOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY.  I  deliver  free  on  board  at 
_ wn  1  11  * ” **  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  houisvifie,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  San  Kraneisco,  Ac. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.y  Millington,  N.  J.  or  Chicago.  III. 
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Is  there  any  man  who  has  a  right  to  say  that 
farming  as  a  business  is  a  failure — that  there  is  really 
nothing  in  it?  Yes,  we  think  so,  but  who  is  he? 
Why,  he  should  be  a  man  who  has  exhausted  all  the 
help  that  science  can  give  him,  and  who  has  learned 
all  that  he  can  learn  from  the  practical  experience  of 
others.  Of  course,  he  should  also  be  a  man  who  has 
studied  out  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  life 
for  real  pleasure  and  profit.  If  you  can  find  a  man 
who  knows  all  that  science  and  experience  puts  within 
his  reach,  and  who  has  honestly  measured  the  true 
aims  of  life,  and  will  say  that  farming  is  a  failure,  he 
will  be  worth  listening  to.  But  where  will  you  go  to 
find  such  a  man? 

* 

Gov.  Rollins,  of  New  Hampshire,  startled  the 
country  last  year  by  publicly  asserting  that  country 
churches  in  that  State  are  starving,  and  that  religious 
sentiment  is  rapidly  dying  out.  Members  of  the 
Grange  in  New  Hampshire  take  issue  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  they  certainly  ought  to  know  what  they 
are  talking  about.  This  is  what  one  of  them  says: 

In  regard  to  statement  made  by  Gov.  Rollins  about 
country  worship  falling  off,  he  is  in  error.  There  is 
occasionally  an  old  church  shut  up  or  turned  into  a 
Grange  hall,  but  this  is  where  the  population  has  de¬ 
creased,  or  where  the  people  have  become  intelligent 
enough  to  put  away  sectarianism,  and  to  unite  two  small 
half-starved  churches  into  one  strong  and  vigorous  one. 

It  will  certainly  be  a  sad  day  for  New  England 
when  the  church  is  starved  out. 

* 

The  National  Provisioner  rightly  says  that  America 
is  the  greatest  food-producing  nation  in  the  world. 
It  is  also  right  in  saying  that  England  is  by  far  our 
best  customer  for  these  food  products  It  then  says: 

There  is  another  element  in  this  country.  It  is  the  ele¬ 
ment  which  forgets  all  else  at  the  sound  of  "liberty”  or 
“republic.”  These  words  have  an  inherent  sweetness  to 
the  American  ear.  They  lead  the  American  heart  to 
sympathy  with  the  self-sacrificing  and  brave  Boer.  Added 
to  this  following  are  the  large  numbers  of  Germans,  Irish 
and  other  Europeans  who  are  pronouncedly  anti-English. 
So  it  may  be  said  that  America  is  officially  for  the  British 
and  at  heart  for  the  Boer.  Our  Government  should  bal¬ 
ance  between  these  two  well,  so  as  not  to  hazard  our 
foreign  trade,  which  is  the  chief  matter. 

Oh,  dear!  Just  think  of  it!  We  might  lose  the 
sale  of  a  hog  or  a  steer  if  we  said  what  90  per  cent 
of  the  people  in  this  country  believe  about  the  South 
African  war!  Do  Englishmen  buy  food  of  Americans 
because  they  love  us,  or  because  they  can’t  get  the 
same  quality  for  the  same  prices  elsewhere? 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y  offers  the  proceeds  from  1,000  new 
subscriptions  as  a  contribution  to  the  fund  needed  to 
press  those  anti-oleo  bills  through  Congress.  The  re¬ 
sponse  thus  far  has  been  slow,  but  the  indications  are 
that  a  fair  sum  will  be  realized.  Most  efforts  to  raise 
money  for  such  purposes  are  discouraging,  doubly  so 
because  the  oleo  men  are  well  supplied  with  money. 
They  do  not  need  to  “pass  around  the  hat,”  for  they 
are  really  in  a  combination  or  trust.  We  realize  that 
dairymen  nave  raised  large  sums  of  money  of  late. 
They  have  been  asked  to  put  up  a  dollar  for  this  and 
a  dollar  for  that,  and  their  hard-earned  dollars  have 
brought  nothing  but  disappointment.  That  was  one 
reason  why  we  made  our  contribution  in  the  shape 
we  did.  Every  man  who  puts  up  a  dollar  will  receive 
fair  equivalent  in  the  form  of  a  subscription  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  We  will  also  see  that  every  cent  is  properly 
spent.  Now,  we  cannot  say  more  than  we  have  in 
the  past  aDout  the  importance  of  these  bills.  The 
time  to  push  them  is  now — not  next  week,  or  next 
year,  but  now.  You  dairymen  cannot  sit  down  and 
expect  others  to  do  this  work  for  you.  “Who  would 


be  free  himself  must  strike  the  blow!”  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  done  its  share,  and  as  we  said  last  week,  “Mr. 
Dairyman — it’s  up  to  you!” 

* 

It  is  a  singular  man  who  will  not  serve  his  country 
at  the  table.  Some  men  who  fail  on  the  platform  or 
in  the  pulpit,  or  on  the  farm,  have  great  table  possi¬ 
bilities.  All  such  men  should  join  the  American  Ap¬ 
ple  Consumers’  League,  and  go  about  calling  “Apple! 
Apple!”  whenever  they  eat  a  meal  at  any  public  place. 
Whether  they  pay  for  their  own  meal,  or  have  it 
charged  to  some  one  else — it’s  all  the  same.  We  want 
to  make  those  who  sell  food  realize  that  it  is  the 
fashion  to  eat  American  apples.  There  are  said  to  be 
8,000,000  brown  people  in  the  Philippines.  It  may  be 
a  glorious  thing  to  educate  them  so  that  they  will 
wear  American  shirts  and  American  watches,  but  that 
business  can  wait,  while  we  have  20,000,000  white 
people  at  home  who  don’t  know  what  a  good  apple  is! 

* 

During  the  last  few  years  a  new  business  has  been 
established  in  America — the  business  of  pugilism.  In 
1899  there  were  3,220  prizefights  held  openly — without 
restraint.  In  former  years,  when  men  wished  to  fight 
in  the  ring  they  were  obliged  to  crawl  off  into  some 
place  where  the  law  was  unknown.  Now,  in  some  of 
our  most  “civilized”  States  the  law  welcomes  and 
protects  them.  These  fights  provide  business  for 
thousands  o l  men  who  fight,  or  train  others,  who 
manage  the  battles,  or  who  gamble  on  the  contests. 
Beyond  supporting  a  lot  of  human  brutes,  this  busi¬ 
ness  is  of  absolutely  no  value  to  agriculture  or  any 
other  culture,  except  that  of  the  worst  forces  in  hu¬ 
man  nature.  It  is  a  shame  that  New  York  should  be 
behind  Texas  in  legalizing  this  fighting  business. 
What  is  known  as  the  Horton  law  permits  this  fight¬ 
ing  in  New  nork.  rlhis  law  should  be  repealed  at 
once. 

• 

It  is  reported  that  the  seed  crop  was  short  last 
year.  Seedsmen  are  not  carrying  as  large  a  stock  as 
usual.  That  is  all  the  more  reason  why  orders  should 
be  sent  early.  Some  choice  varieties  may  be  all  sold 
out  before  you  order  if  you  are  late  about  it.  The 
seed  shortage  may  induce  some  weak-souled  dealers 
to  mix  in  a  lot  ol  worthless  old  stun  that  has  seen  its 
best  day — if  it  ever  had  any.  it  pays  to  buy  of  dealers 
who  have  a  reputation  to  keep  up,  and  who  have  been 
doing  an  honest  business  for  years.  Another  thing 
about  seed  buying  is  that  it  pays  to  have  the  vitality 
of  all  seeds  tested.  It  is  just  as  important  to  know 
what  per  cent  of  your  seeds  will  sprout  as  it  is  to  know 
what  per  cent  of  your  fertilizer  is  actual  plant  food. 
The  United  states  Department  of  Agriculture  will  test 
samples  of  your  seeds,  and  do  it  for  nothing.  You 
must  remember,  though,  that  you  cannot  expect  a 
large  proportion  of  any  seed  to  germinate  if  you  do 
not  take  care  of  it. 

* 

The  committee  which  was  appointed  to  find  a  way 
out  of  the  New  York  State  Fair  tangle  has  agreed  on 
a  plan  of  action.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is 
to  have  charge  of  the  Fair — appointing  a  general 
manager  and  other  officers.  The  Governor  is  to  ap¬ 
point  nine  men  to  act  as  an  advisory  council.  The 
State  is  to  be  asked  to  give  $100,000  to  pay  debts  and 
make  improvements.  All  these  things  are  to  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  a  bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  the  State  is  also  expected  to  “come  down” 
with  its  annual  appropriation  of  $22,000  for  premiums. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  old  Society?  Under 
its  present  management,  the  Society  has  failed  in 
the  show  business,  but  are  there  not  other  lines  of 
work  in  which  it  can  serve  the  State?  We  think  so, 
and  so  do  the  hundreds  of  life  members  who  have 
written  us  during  the  past  10  days.  The  committee 
seems  to  have  considered  the  Fair  question  alone. 
Perhaps  it  was  wise  to  do  so,  and  leave  the  other 
matter  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

* 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Grange  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  are  after  certain  officials  of  the  State  organiza¬ 
tion  with  a  stick  whittled  down  to  a  needle’s  point. 
One  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Grange  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  equal  rights  and  privileges  for  all.  As  is 
the  case  in  New  Jersey,  the  New  Hampshire  railroads 
think  they  own  the  State.  When  they  give  a  man 
a  free  pass  they  calculate  that  they  have  given  just 
about  what  his  tongue  and  soul  are  worth.  In  some 
cases  that  estimate  is  about  right.  Among  others, 
they  seem  to  have  bought  certain  officers  of  the  State 
Grange  at  this  price.  It  is  pretty  business  for  a 
Granger  to  talk  about  equal  rights  and  other  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  order,  and  then  turn  around  and  accept 
a  free  pass  while  the  others  must  pay!  At  the  State 
meeting  a  resolution  was  offered  putting  the  Grange 
on  record  as  against  free  passes,  but  the  free  passers 
sat  down  on  it.  These  men  would,  if  they  had  their 


way,  kill  off  all  Grange  work  except  the  mere  social 
features.  Under  their  leadership  the  Grange  can 
never  become  a  strong  moral  force  in  public  matters. 
Who  can  respect  men  who  sell  themselves  for  a  free 
pass  or  a  political  job?  Certainly  not  those  who  do 
the  buying!  We  hope  the  loyal  members  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Grange  will  keep  up  the  battle.  Under 
some  circumstances  a  free  pass  is  a  badge  of  slavery. 

* 

One  of  the  few  compensations,  for  this  country,  of 
the  deplorable  w?r  in  South  Africa,  is  the  evident 
fact  that  the  United  States  *s  financially  independent 
of  Europe.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  monetary  de¬ 
pression  in  Lonaon,  following  the  stoppage  of  the 
African  gold  mines,  would  be  reflected  disastrously 
on  this  side,  but  the  fear  is  now  seen  to  be  ground¬ 
less.  Although  our  financial  interests  have  been  very 
closely  involved  with  those  of  England  for  many 
years,  the  unlooked-for  course  o*  the  war  has  not  af¬ 
fected  our  affairs  in  any  perceptible  degree.  Those 
who  think  our  National  salvation  depends  on  aping 
Ola  World  methods  of  either  business  or  government, 
have  here  an  opportunity  to  perceive  that  America  is 
always  greatest  when  most  original  and  independent. 
All  hints  and  talk  of  alliance,  either  political  or  com¬ 
mercial,  with  any  other  country,  are  unnecessary  and 
injurious.  Notwithstanding  the  extension  of  wheat¬ 
growing  in  India  and  Argentina,  we  practically  pro¬ 
duce  food  for  the  civilized  world,  and  can  afford  to 
expend  our  surplus  energies  in  trying  to  grow  as  good 
and  just  as  we  are  great  in  extent  and  resources. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

One  hundred  years  or  more  ago,  Grandfather  built  a  fence, 
A  man  of  wondrous  energy  was  he,  and  thought  and  sense. 
Grandfather  was  a  thrifty  man,  he  always  picked  a  bone. 
With  anything  that  stopped  the  plow,  and  most  of  all, 
a  stone. 

And  so,  whenever  he  came  across  a  stone,  with  zeal  in¬ 
tense, 

With  stalwart  arm  he’d  quickly  toss  it  straight  into  the 
fence. 

So  day  by  day  and  year  by  year  the  stones  Ite  tossed  and 
threw, 

And  though  at  last  the  field  was  clear,  the  fence  was  hid 
from  view. 

A  stone’s  a  very  little  thing,  but  throw  a  score  a  day, 

And  keep  it  up  for  90  years,  and  on  the  heir  you  lay 
A  burden  that  will  make  him  groan,  ’twill  cost  more 
than  it’s  worth, 

To  move  the  stones  so  bravely  thrown  and  utilize  the 
earth. 

If  Grandpa  had  but  realized  that  mites  may  grow  im¬ 
mense, 

By  “adding  to”  he’d  never  made  a  target  of  that  fence. 

A  food  stuff — the  pig. 

Tighten  up  the  tongue. 

A  sound  sleeper— the  snorer. 

Promote,  not  demote  agriculture. 

Jack  Frost  wears  a  coat  of  freeze. 

Last  year  Germany  bought  53,492  tons  of  American  bran. 

Mr.  Greene,  page  112,  doesn’t  like  an  alley  in  a  hen¬ 
house.  Isn’t  he  right? 

A  small  edition  of  the  New  Testament  makes  a  good 
pocketbook— always  full. 

Why  should  a  fertilizer  manufacturer  refuse  to  tell  a 
farmer  what  chemicals  he  uses? 

No,  clear  grit  doesn’t  usually  get  into  a  man’s  system 
through  his  nose— from  a  grindstone. 

Early  frost  cut  the  cow-pea  crop  short  last  year.  Seed 
will  probably  be  higher  to  pay  for  it. 

Think  of  a  farmer’s  children  craving  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  nothing  to  satisfy  the  craving  with! 

Vermont  farmers  buy  their  fertilizer  early— their  easiest 
hauling  is  while  the  snow  furnishes  good  sledding. 

The  Agricultural  Student  says  that  a  first-class  battle¬ 
ship  costs  about  as  much  as  4,000  miles  of  good  macadam 
highway. 

You  sow  the  cow  pea  and  it  minds  its  own  business— 
grows  alone.  Oh,  that  more  men  would  imitate  the  cow 
pea  in  this  respect! 

The  cow  that  has  “Heaven  for  a  shed”  with  no  boards 
around  her,  may  not  have  consumption,  but  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  fill  the  pail. 

No  use  talking,  the  man  with  a  small  farm,  who  wishes 
to  raise  hay  for  his  stock,  should  work  hard  to  get  an 
acre  of  Alfalfa  started. 

“Don’t  rub  your  sore  eye  with  your  hand,”  says  the 
specialist,  "your  hand  may  not  be  surgically  clean.” 
That’s  good!  The  buttermaker’s  hand  should  be  “surgi¬ 
cally  clean.” 

A  reader  says  that  he  has  just  bought  a  farm  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  which  has  been  in  cultivation  for  200  years,  and 
still  produces  big  crops  of  corn.  What  about  that,  you 
Western  men? 

The  wife  who  takes  a  husband  in,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  should  view  the  largeness  of  her  job— it’s  laun¬ 
dress,  cook  and  nurse,  the  while  her  husband  takes  the 
job  of  carrying  the  purse. 

When  the  doctor  finds  a  disease  with  which  he  is  not 
familiar,  he  is  likely  to  look  wise  and  attribute  it  to 
“some  toxic  principle.”  Some  speakers  wonder  what  ails 
their  audience.  It  may  be  another  case  of  talk  sick. 

Talk  about  trusts  to  a  strong  party  man,  and  he  will 
usually  say  that  kerosene  oil  is  cheaper  because  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  has  monopolized  its  output!  Ask 
him  why,  then,  the  price  has  recently  been  Increased  by 
30  per  cent!  You  will  probably  “pause  for  a  reply.” 
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EASTERN  N.  Y.  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

A  Successful  Meeting. 

LONG  ISLAND  VEGETABLES.— The  Eastern  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
American  Institute,  New  York  City,  February  7  and 
8.  There  was  a  larger  attendance  than  was  antici¬ 
pated,  for  many  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  and  the  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  were  present.  A  number  of  interesting  com¬ 
mittee  reports  were  made,  and  an  excellent  programme 
was  carried  through.  Mr.  C.  L.  Allen  made  an  in¬ 
teresting  report  on  vegetables.  He  said  that  last  year 
was  the  worst  in  the  history  of  vegetables  grown  on 
Long  Island.  Profitable  results  in  this  trying  season 
were  due  almost  entirely  to  improved  methods.  On 
the  average,  he  said,  there  was  only  half  a  crop  of 
cabbage  from  the  seed.  Those  who  puddled  the  plants 
in  setting  never  had  better  results.  Some  growers,  in 
spite  of  the  trying  season,  obtained  good  results;  he 
told  of  farmers  who  grew  several  acres  of  cabbage 
producing  90  per  cent  of  the  heads  that  would  bring 
$10  per  100  in  market  now.  One  grower  with  five 
acres  of  cauliflower  netted  $1,400,  after  paying  for 
labor  and  fertilizer.  One  farmer  with  60  acres  of 
Spring  cauliflower  pricks  out  the  plant  twice  before 
setting,  and  harvests  in  July  One  farmer  has  25 
acres  or  early  cabbage,  and  a  handful  of  shell  lime  is 
put  around  every  plant.  This  prevents  club  root  and 
stem  rot.  Mr.  Allen  gave  these  examples  to  show 
that,  especially  in  a  bad  season,  it  is  the  man  who 
handles  his  crops  skilfully  who  makes  a  profit.  Most 
money,  he  said,  is  in  good  vegetables  or  fruits.  One 
farmer  on  the  Island  sold  two  barrels  of  cauliflower 
each  week  in  New  York  at  $3  a  barrel,  while  any 
quantity  of  cauliflowers  were  sold  at  50  cents. 

FRUIT  AND  FLOWERS. — The  display  of  flowers, 
fruits  and  vegetables  was  not  large,  but  of  excellent 
quality.  Apples  were  shown  in  fine  order,  and  the 
color  effect,  in  rich  reds  and  yellows,  of  these  beauti¬ 
fully-ripened  fruits,  was  very  pleasing.  There  were 
many  Newtown  Pippins  in  as  perfect  form  as  it  has 
ever  been  our  fortune  to  see  them.  The  largest  apple 
was  a  Northern  Spy,  though  the  Baldwins  crowded  it 
very  closely.  For  real  beauty  of  coloring  it  was  hard 
to  determine  between  the  Jonathan  and  Ben  Davis, 
though  there  can  never  be  any  question  about  their 
respective  eating  qualities.  Red  apples  may  still  hold 
sway  in  the  markets,  but  a  February  exhibition  brings 
out  a  host  of  high-quality  varieties  of  other  shades, 
some  of  which  are  exceedingly  handsome,  as  well  as 
good.  Some  Vergennes  grapes,  shown  by  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station,  which  had  been  packed  in  flats 
on  ripening,  and  preserved  in  an  ordinary  cellar,  were 
in  good  condition  and  flavor.  A  number  of  little- 
known  apples  were  also  shown  by  the  Station;  Rome 
Beauty  and  Winter  Banana  seemed  to  be  the  most 
desirable.  Some  immense  chestrfuts  of  Burbank’s  new 
varieties,  Coe  and  McFarland,  were  shown  Dy  J.  H. 
Hale,  Glastonbury,  Conn.  If  they  are  as  good  as  they 
are  big,  they  will  be  notable  additions  to  our  limited 
list  of  nuts. 

CHOICE  HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Orchids  formed 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  floral  display,  and  were 
much  admired.  A  great  vase  of  the  new  Liberty 
rose  attracted  great  attention.  This  is  the  first  really 
fine  rich  crimson  rose,  adapted  to  Winter  blooming, 
that  has  been  produced,  and  is  evidently  designed  to 
have  a  long  run  of  popularity.  It  is  very  handsome 
and  highly  finished,  but  is  only  faintly  perfumed.  J. 
L.  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  /.,  had  some  interesting 
hybrids  between  the  Chinese  primrose  and  Primula 
obconica.  They  are  very  pretty,  and  look  as  though 
they  could  be  easily  grown.  Nothing  handsomer  was 
shown  than  the  various  bunches  of  100  violets  com¬ 
peting  for  the  prizes.  A  number  of  varieties  are  now 
before  the  public,  but  violet  culture  practically  nar¬ 
rows  down  to  Marie  Louise,  or,  in  some  localities, 
Lady  Hume  Campbell,  double,  ana  California,  single. 
These  combine  the  richest  coloring  with  the  most 
pleasing  odor,  and  are  preferred  to  all  others. 

The  vegetables  exhibited  were  confined  to  those 
grown  under  grass.  Cornell  Experiment  Station  con¬ 
tributed  some  splendid  forced  rhubarb.  The  toma¬ 
toes  were  all  of  the  Lorillard  variety,  or  crosses  of 
the  same.  In  lettuce,  Mignonette,  a  dark  brown  close¬ 
heading  variety;  Golden  Queen,  of  similar  habit,  but 
of  a  pronounced  yellow  color,  and  the  ever-reliable 
Grand  Rapids,  were  all  finely  grown.  Radishes, 
beans,  cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts  and  spinach  com¬ 
pleted  this  department.  There  was  also  a  limited  dis¬ 
play  of  horticultural  requisites  in  the  way  of  spraying 
pumps,  tree  protectors,  hydraulic  rams,  etc. 

CATERPILLARS  AND  BIRDS.— Prof.  E.  P.  Felt,  of 
the  committee  on  insects,  spoke  of  the  trouble  from 
insects  that  live  on  shade  and  forest  trees.  The 
damage  done  by  the  Forest  tent-caterpillar  has  been 
great.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  the  Sugar  maples 
have  suffered  severely.  We  have  received  a  letter 
from  one  man  who  owns  what  was  formerly  a  very 
fine  sugar  bush.  Insects  have  damaged  the  trees  so 
much  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  cut  the  trees  down 
and  turn  them  into  timber.  Prof.  Felt  says  that  this 
insect  can  be  controlled  by  spraying  with  the 
arsenites  where  the  trees  are  not  too  large.  The  con¬ 
ditions  in  forest  and  sugar  bush  are  so  different  from 
those  surrounding  the  ordinary  shade  tree  that  or¬ 
dinary  methods  will  not  answer.  The  Professor  says 
that  the  value  of  birds  must  not  be  overlooked  in 
fighting  these  pests.  He  says  that  the  bird  life  in  this 
State  has  decreased  by  about  48  per  cent  within  the 
last  15  years.  He  gave  a  list  of  20  birds  that  were 
known  to  feed  on  this  Forest  tent-caterpillar.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Elm  leaf-beetle,  the 
Maple  borer,  and  various  other  destructive  insects. 

FRUIT  DISEASES. — A  very  full  report  was  made 
by  the  committee  on  fruit  diseases  in  the  Hudson 
Valley.  Mr.  F.  C.  Stewart,  the  chairman,  gave  an 
account  of  his  investigations,  and  detailed  some  of  the 
more  common  diseases  of  the  year.  He  says  that  local 
reports  often  mix  plant  diseases  with  the  work  of  in¬ 
sects.  Oftentimes  they  will  state  that  the  fruit  was 
destroyed  by  a  disease,  when  it  was  really  the  work  of 
a  new  or  little-known  insect.  The  past  season  being 


unusually  dry,  fruit  of  all  kinds  was  remarkably  free 
from  disease.  Apples  were  remarkably  healthy.  There 
have  been  heavy  losses  from  decay  after  the  fruit  was 
picked,  but  this  was  apparently  due  to  premature 
ripening.  The  very  heavy  frost  of  October  3  may  also 
have  hastened  the  decay.  Some  cases  of  sunscald 
were  found,  where  the  sun  heated  the  bark  in  early 
Spring  while  the  ground  was  still  frozen.  The  bark 
was  killed  and  the  wood  laid  bare  on  the  southwest 
side  of  the  trunks.  Orange  rust  has  proved  destruc¬ 
tive  to  blackberries.  W.  D.  Barns  &  Son,  of  Middle 
Hope,  have  fought  this  disease  by  digging  out  and 
burning  the  affected  plants,  but  even  with  this  care¬ 
ful  treatment  there  is  more  or  less  damage  every  year. 
It  is  recorded  that  blackberry  canes  affected  with  rust 
are  much  freer  from  prickles  than  the  healthy  cane. 
Wilson  Jr.,  when  rusted,  was  almost  entirely  free 
from  prickles.  In  some  cases  rusted  canes  were  ob¬ 
served  without  prickles,  while  healthy  canes  in  the 
same  plant  had  an  abnormal  supply.  It  was  found 
that  a  so-called  leaf  spot  of  currants  is  often  caused 
by  the  Four-lined  leaf-bug.  Some  of  the  reports  have 
stated  that  this  leaf-spot  was  not  affected  by  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  It  was  round  that  the  injury  was 
caused  by  the  bug.  This  bug  sucks  its  food,  and  hence 
cannot  be  poisoned. 

Cane  blight  is  a  singular  disease  of  currants  found 
in  the  Hudson  Valley.  The  leaves  of  one  or  more 
canes  in  a  hill  suddenly  wilt,  and  soon  thereafter  the 
canes  die  and  become  dry.  The  remedy  seems  to  be 
carefully  cutting  out  the  canes  as  fast  as  they  wilt, 
and  burning  them  without  delay.  A  root  rot  of  goose¬ 
berries  was  found  in  one  location,  which  was  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  influence  of  a  large  Black  walnut  tree, 
but  Mr.  Stewart  says  that  this  was  certainly  not  the 
cause.  The  new  disease  of  the  grape  is  known  as 
black  knot.  The  stems  are  covered  with  warts,  some¬ 
what  like  the  black  knots  on  plum  and  cherry.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  body  blight  of  pears,  Mr.  Stewart  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  trunks  and  large  branches  affected 
by  it  be  scraped  and  then  painted  with  thick  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture.  A  disease  known  as  the  “Marlboro 
raspberry  disease”  may  be  called  cane  blight.  It  is 
especially  destructive  to  the  Marlboro  variety.  The 
canes  die  and  dry  up  about  the  time  the  fruit  is  ripen¬ 
ing.  No  suggestion  can  be  made  as  to  its  treatment. 

PRODUCTION  VS.  QUALITY— George  T.  Powell 
read  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Markets  for  American  Fruits.  He  said  one  trouble 
has  been  that  growers  have  looked  for  production 
rather  than  quality  in  apples.  The  result  is  that  the 
markets  are  heavily  stocked  with  inferior  fruit.  The 
varieties  that  are  the  hardiest,  and  have  the  toughest 
skin,  usually  have  the  toughest  inside,  and  will  stand 
transportation  and  handling  best.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  kind  of  fruit  which  the  most  desirable  trade 
is  looking  for.  Mr.  Powell  said  that  Ben  Davis  is  now 
receiving  more  attention  than  any  other  variety.  It 
is  desirable  in  size,  attractive  in  appearance,  prolific 
in  bearing,  and  stands  rough  handling  and  abuse  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  well-known  apple.  This  is  all 
from  the  producer’s  standpoint.  From  the  consumer’s 
standpoint,  however,  the  more  Ben  Davis  is  forced 
upon  the  market,  the  slower  will  be  consumption.  We 
must  have  a  variety  of  apples  in  the  fruit  stands  and 
grocery  stores  that  will  advertise  itself.  This  one 
apple  sold  will  create  a  demand  for  several  others. 
Mr.  Powell  spoke  of  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  best  varieties  ever  grown.  It  has 
been  pushed  aside  by  the  desire  to  produce  a  red  ship¬ 
ping  apple.  He  advocated  larger  plantings  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening.  He  said  that  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  higher-grade  fruit  all  along  the  line,  but 
most  of  the  better  fruits  will  require  high-class  treat¬ 
ment.  The  Baldwin  has  met  with  much  favor,  and 
has  been  of  great  value  to  growers.  The  Sutton  is 
on  the  whole  better.  It  is  similar  in  size  and  appear¬ 
ance  to  Baldwin,  better  in  flavor,  while  the  tree  is 
equally  productive,  and  less  liable  to  apple  scab.  The 
fruit  matures  early,  and  is  in  good  condition  by  the 
holidays,  and  yet  holds  well  into  the  early  Spring. 
Mr.  Powell  saiu  that  there  are  few  consumers  who 
understand  and  know  the  wide  difference  in  quality  of 
different  varieties.  No  one  can  educate  them  except 
the  growers  themselves.  For  sale  on  the  fruit  stands, 
or  as  dessert  apples,  Mr.  Powell  instanced  Fameuse, 
Porter,  McIntosh,  Jonathan,  Spitzenburg,  Swaar  and 
Roxbury  Russet. 

A  CAMPAIGN  OF  EDUCATION.— No  attempt  is 
made  to  give  consumers  information  as  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  points  in  the  quality  of  the  various  kinds  of 
fruit.  Go  into  any  family  grocery  store,  and  you  will 
find  that  most  of  the  different  food  preparations  have 
a  full  description  oj.  the  food,  its  uses  and  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  cooking.  The  cereals  and  other  foods  are  thus 
placed  before  consumers  with  full  information.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  must  be  done  with  our  apples,  and 
Mr.  Powell  spoke  of  a  circular  which  might  well  be 
sent  with  every  barrel  of  fruit.  Some  fruit  growers 
claim  that  they  cannot  afford  to  educate  the  public, 
but  every  other  successful  business  in  food  products 
has  done  this  very  thing.  Mr.  Powell  also  spoke  of 
the  foreign  market  for  fruit,  and  gave  some  excellent 
advice  about  picking  and  shipping.  Apples  grown  on 
light  soils  should,  he  said,  be  reserved  for  the  home 
markets.  Those  grown  on  the  heavier  clays  would 
better  be  sent  abroad.  One  great  trouble  with  foreign 
shipments  is  the  manner  of  handling  apples  in  the 
orchard.  Such  fruits  should  never  be  put  in  piles  on 
the  ground,  to  remain,  sometimes,  for  several  days. 
This  practice  is  ruinous  to  the  shipping  quality. 
Fruit  should  be  packed  in  barrels  at  once,  or  shipped 
immediately.  In  packing  many  growers  are  positively 
dishonest,  putting  in  small  and  inferior  fruit  in  the 
middle  of  the  barrel.  Mr.  Powell  is  hopeful  for  the 
future,  provided  fruit  of  high  Character  is  grown  and 
put  on  the  market.  There  is,  probably,  small  hope  in 
the  future  for  poor  fruit,  or  inferior  varieties.  An¬ 
other  thing  he  spoke  of  was  the  necessity  of  properly 
caring  for  the  tree.  The  tree  produces  the  fruit,  and 
it  must  be  a  healthy  tree  in  order  to  produce  perfect 
fruit.  Spraying  may  not  always  give  immediately 
good  results,  but  the  practice  continued  from  year  to 
year,  the  same  as  an  insurance,  will  certainly  pay  in 
the  long  run. 


Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Fire  broke  out  In  the  business  section  of 
Dayton,  O.,  February  1,  destroying  property  to  the  value 
of  $700,000.  The  firemen  worked  under  great  difficulties, 

the  temperature  being  four  degrees  below  zero . 

William  Goebel,  Governor-elect  of  Kentucky,  who  was 
shot  January  30,  died  February  3.  IJeut-Governor 
Beckham  was  immediately  sworn  in.  An  injunction  has 
been  issued  restraining  Taylor,  Goebel’s  opponent,  but  it 

has  not  been  served . February  3,  on  arriving  at 

his  home  at  Centerville,  Utah,  Brigham  H.  Roberts  was 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  unlawful  cohabitation,  the 
Warrant  having  been  issued  while  he  was  in  Washington. 
.  .  .  .  A  fire  in  the  retail  district  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
February  4,  caused  the  death  of  one  fireman  and  a  loss 

estimated  at  $1,500,000 . Many  Indians  on  the 

Colville  Reservation,  Wash.,  are  dying  of  smallpox.  They 

refuse  medical  treatment . Charles  E.  Macrum, 

who  was  Consul  at  Pretoria,  South  Africa,  arrived  in  the 
United  States  February  4,  but  declined  to  give  any  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  flight  from  the  Transvaal,  which  has 
been  a  matter  of  decided  embarrassment  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment . The  flour  trust  is  to  be  reorganized  and 

incorporated  anew  in  New  Jersey . February  6. 

the  Federal  Grand  Jury,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  found  48  in¬ 
dictments  against  persons  charged  with  fraudulent  nat¬ 
uralization . A  nitro-glycerln  magazine  near 

Findlay,  O.,  was  blown  up  February  5,  killing  one  man. 

.  .  .  .  The  Minnesota  law,  requiring  barbers  to  be 
licensed,  before  they  can  work  at  their  trade,  has  been 

declared  unconstitutional . A  great,  fire  occurred 

at  Tampico,  Mexico,  February  7;  loss  $1,000,000. 

CONGRESS.— The  Financial  bill  was  taken  up  in  the 

Senate  February  1 . The  House  Committee  has 

decided  by  a  tie  vote  that  Roberts  of  Utah  is  not  entitled 

to  mileage,  which  he  claimed . A  treaty  between 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  canceling  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1350,  was  signed  at 
the  State  Department  February  5.  Under  this  Great 
Britain  guarantees  the  right  of  this  country  to  construct, 
operate,  maintain  and  control  the  Isthmian  canal;  the 
United  States  guarantees  the  absolute  neutrality  of  the 
canal,  and  agrees  not  to  fortify  the  approaches  to  it;  the 
United  States  will  police  the  canal,  and  it  is  guaranteed 
that  in  time  of  war  the  warships  of  helligerents  will  be 
allowed  to  use  the  canal,  but  not  to  remain  in  it  more 
than  24  hours.  The  Senate  appears  to  be  developing  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  treaty,  the  clause  against  forti¬ 
fication  exciting  strong  objections . February  6, 

Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  Currency  bill,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
constantly  to  keep  on  hand  an  emergency  fund  amount¬ 
ing  to  $50,000,000  of  United  States  Treasury  notes,  which 
may  be  issued  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  a 
discount  of  10  per  cent,  In  exchange  for  United  States 
bonds,  the  bonds  to  be  held  for  not  to  exceed  a  year  and 

the  holder  to  pay  six  per  cent  interest . The 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  sent  to  Congress  deficiency 
estimates  of  $838,300  to  meet  increased  expenditures  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  establishment  of  naval  stations  outside  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  $1,622,000  for  the  regular  naval  bill. 

.  .  .  .  February  6,  Senator  Penrose  introduced  a  bill 
extending  the  pension  laws  to  persons  who  had  served 
in  the  Civil  War  for  only  one  month . The  Phil¬ 

ippine  question  again  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House 
February  6,  with  a  slight  digression  concerning  the  war 
in  South  Africa.  The  feature  of  the  debate  was  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  Mississippi,  who  presented  an 
argument  against  the  annexation  of  the  Philippines  from 
the  commercial  aspect,  holding  that  the  absorption  of  the 
Islands  would  be  ultimately  ruinous  to  the  American  pro¬ 
ducers  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  hemp  and  sugar. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. — A  great  snowstorm  oc¬ 
curred  In  England  and  France  February  3,  blocking  rail¬ 
ways  and  interrupting  telegraph  communication.  Severe 
cold  prevails  all  over  Europe,  and  a  serious  epidemic  of 
influenza  extends  all  over  the  Continent  and  Great  Brit¬ 


ain . Intense  heat  is  reported  in  South  America. 

434  deaths  from  sunstroke  being  reported  recently  from 

Argentina . The  famine  In  India  is  increasing; 

4,000,000  are  now  receiving  government  aid.  The  plague 
continues . At  Nagoya,  China,  60  girls  were 


burned  to  death  in  a  fire  in  a  factory.  At  Seaveyuents, 
China,  January  10,  an  explosion  in  a  fireworks  factory 

killed  200  Chinese . In  South  Africa,  Kimberley, 

Mafeking  and  Ladysmith  still  hold  out  against  the  be¬ 
siegers.  Gen.  Buller  has  recrossed  the  Tugela,  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  5  captured  a  Boer  position.  Gen.  Roberts  and  Gen. 
Kitchener  have  gone  to  the  front,  but  their  movements 
are  kept  secret.  Fighting  continues  actively  at  many 
different  points. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — February  1,  cotton  sold  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  for  eight  cents  a  pound.  Overproduc¬ 
tion  is  feared  the  coming  season;  up  to  February  1,  $32,000 
worth  of  fertilizer  tags  had  been  sold  by  the  State,  as 
against  $13,000  worth  up  to  the  same  time  last  year. 

The  Central  New  York  Horticultural  Society  held  its 
eleventh  annual  meeting  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January  30. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  S.  T.  Betts; 
vice-presidents,  E.  A.  Powell,  A.  D.  Perry,  J.  William 
Smith,  L.  E.  Marquisee,  C.  W.  Snow  and  A.  C.  Chase; 
secretary,  N.  H.  Chapman;  treasurer,  David  Campbell. 

The  Eastern  Association  of  Nurserymen,  at  Its  recent 
meeting  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  adopted  a  resolution  depre¬ 
cating  any  attempt  to  amend  the  New  York  State  law 
relating  to  the  inspection  of  nursery  stock.  The  law  is 
satisfactory,  they  say,  and  they  believe  there  has  been 
too  much  scale  legislation. 

The  Texas  Cattle  Raisers’  Association  will  meet  at 
Fort  Worth  March  13-15;  secretary,  J.  C.  Lovering,  Fort 
Worth. 

The  Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society  met  at  Corvallis 
February  10-15;  secretary,  E.  R.  Lake,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

The  Minnesota  State  Poultry  show  was  held  at  St.  Paul 
February  5-10. 

The  Live  Stock  Commission  Merchants’  Protective  As¬ 
sociation  has  been  formed  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fraudulent  negotiation  of  “cattle  paper.” 

A  serious  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  Is  re¬ 
ported  among  cattle  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  England. 
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l  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  RECIPE  FOR  CURRY. 

Three  pounds  of  veal  my  darling  girl  pre¬ 
pares, 

And  chops  it  nicely  into  little  squares; 

Five  onions  next  procures  the  little  minx, 
(The  biggest  are  the  best,  her  Samivcl 
thinks), 

And  Epping  butter  nearly  half  a  pound, 

And  stews  them  in  a  pan  until  they’re 
brown’d. 

What’s  next  my  dexterous  little  girl  will 
do? 

She  pops  the  meat  Into  the  savory  stew, 
With  curry  powder  tablespoonsful  three, 
And  milk  a  pint  (the  richest  that  may  be), 
And  when  the  dish  has  stewed  for  half  an 
hour, 

A  lemon’s  ready  juice  she’ll  o’er  it  pour; 
Then,  bless  her,  then  she  gives  the  luscious 
pot 

A  very  gentle  boil— and  serves  quite  hot. 

P.  S.  Beef,  mutton,  rabbit  if  you  wish; 
Lobster  or  prawns  or  any  kind  of  fish, 

Are  fit  to  make  a  curry.  ’Tis,  when  done, 
A  dish  for  Emperors  to  feed  upon. 

— W.  M.  Thackeray. 

* 

Still  another  easy-work-at-home 
fraud  was  interrupted  in  Chicago  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  by  the  arrest  of  two  men  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  swindle.  They  called  them¬ 
selves  the  Chicago  Embroidery  Ex¬ 
change,  and  advertised  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  that  women  were  wanted  to  sew  at 
home,  at  a  salary  of  $8  a  week.  The 
correspondents  were  required  to  make  a 
deposit  of  $2,  and  when  they  sent  this 
money  they  were  given  a  small  quantity 
of  embroidery  materials.  On  the  return 
of  the  completed  work  the  women  were 
told  that  all  was  satisfactory,  and  that 
further  supplies  would  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  $10.  Most  of  the  correspondents  be¬ 
came  suspicious  at  this,  and  many  com¬ 
plaints  were  sent  to  the  postal  authori¬ 
ties.  It  is  said  that  the  swindlers  re¬ 
ceived  about  1,000  letters  a  week. 

* 

In  addition  to  the  narrow  sleeves,  one 
noticeable  difference  in  this  year’s  shirt 
waists  is  the  clustered  tucking.  All-over 
tucks,  such  as  were  popular  last  year, 
are  not  now  modish,  hence  one  may,  at 
the  present  time,  buy  taffeta  waists 
tucked  or  corded  all  over  for  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  price.  The  new  tucks  are  in 
clusters,  and  one  of  the  newest  arrange¬ 
ments  is  in  a  narrow  fan  from  shoulder 
to  waist,  instead  of  the  short  bias  tucks 
used  last  year.  The  fan  tucks  are  very 
becoming,  giving  breadth  across  the 
shoulder  and  a  taper  to  the  waist.  A 
handsome  model  has  12  vertical  tucks 
on  either  side  of  the  front  hem,  and  five 
tucks  in  the  back  on  each  side  of  the 
center.  In  some  cases  the  tucks  are  in 
clusters  of  three  or  four,  with  a  narrow 
plain  space  between,  but  in  all  cases  the 
tucks  are  close  on  either  side  of  the 
front  hem  or  center  back,  instead  of  ex¬ 
tending  across  the  material.  The  cuffs 
are  rather  narrow,  with  round  corners. 
Striped  materials  appear  to  have  the 
preference  over  checks  or  figures.  It  is 
generally  asserted  that  pique  will  not  be 
nearly  so  popular  as  last  year. 

• 

A  western  reader,  who  has  heard  of 
planked  shad  as  an  eastern  delicacy, 
asks  us  how  this  dish  is  prepared,  and 
wherein  it  differs  from  ordinary  cook¬ 
ing.  The  special  point  in  planking  is 
that  the  fish  is  spread  upon  a  smooth 
plank  of  oak,  ash,  or  hickory.  Origin¬ 
ally  the  fish  was  fastened  by  two  or 
three  nails,  and  the  plank  reared  up  in 
front  of  an  open  fire,  but  now  it  is 
cooked  in  the  oven.  The  plank  is  iy2 
inch  thick,  and  as  long  as  the  oven  will 
permit.  It  must  never  be  washed,  but 
should  be  polished  off  with  sandpaper, 
or  ordinary  wrapping  paper,  and  kept  in 
a  bag.  It  must  always  be  heated  very 
hot  in  the  oven  before  the  fish  is  put  on 
it.  The  fish,  having  been  beheaded  and 


washed  thoroughly,  is  split  down  the 
back,  and,  having  been  thoroughly  dried, 
is  laid  upon  the  planK,  skin  side  down. 
It  is  then  dusted  with  pepper  and  salt 
and  brushed  with  melted  butter.  Brush 
toward  the  tail.  When  partly  done,  take 
out  and  brush  again.  The  board  gives 
flavor  to  the  fish,  just  as  the  shell  to 
the  oyster,  when  it  is  cooked  therein. 
The  fish  is  served  upon  the  board,  gar¬ 
nished  with  chopped  parsley  upon  slices 
of  lemon,  and  potato  balls.  Shad  is  best 
for  planking,  though  other  fish  are 
served  in  the  same  way.  This  is  a  mode 
of  cooking  especially  esteemed  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Baltimore. 

• 

Many  physicians  now  advise  singing 
as  a  salutary  exercise  when  there  is 
weakness  or  imperfect  development  of 
the  respiratory  organs.  It  appears  to  be 
the  best  possible  exercise  for  the  chest 
when  properly  carried  out.  The  patient 
should  wear  loose  clothing,  so  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  constriction  of  chest  or 
throat,  and  should  avoid  practicing  too 
much,  so  as  to  induce  over-fatigue.  It  is 
usually  noted  that  professional  singers 
are  free  from  pulmonary  diseases,  and 
this  is  laid  to  their  regular  exercise  in 
their  profession.  We  may  not  all  pos¬ 
sess  musical  ability,  but  everyone  is 
the  better,  physically,  for  an  effort  to 
use  the  voice  in  this  way. 

• 

In  addition  to  the  long  lace  curtains, 
extending  from  cornice  to  carpet,  we 
now  see,  in  some  city  houses,  a  newer 
style  in  the  shape  of  short  curtains  of 
sheer  material,  reaching  just  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  window  pane.  They  are  not 
sash  curtains,  but  hang  in  straight, 
loose  folds  from  the  top.  They  are  bor¬ 
dered  with  very  full  frills,  often  of  a 
different  and  thinner  material.  Some  of 
tne  borders  are  almost  full  enough  to 
look  like  a  woman’s  neck  ruche;  they 
are  not  always  put  on  straight,  the  edge 
sometimes  curving  up  and  down  in  an 
undulating  line.  These  curtains  look 
very  pretty,  either  outside  or  within, 
and  they  are  much  less  in  the  way  than 
a  long  curtain.  In  a  bedroom,  plain 
muslin  curtains  of  this  style  are  very 
pretty  with  a  valance  or  straight  frill 
about  one  foot  deep  across  the  top,  this 
being  strung  on  a  separate  wire  or  pole, 
so  that  the  curtains  themselves  may  be 
drawn  across  or  to  the  sides  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  valance.  This  style 
suggests  an  old  Colonial  arrangement, 
and  is  pretty  and  picturesque  in  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  material. 


Woman’s  Progress  in  One 
Century. 

Giving  her  opinion  as  to  the  progress 
made  by  women  during  the  last  century, 
Susan  B.  Anthony  observes,  in  the  New 
York  Journal,  that  only  a  little  over  a 
half  century  ago  woman  in  the  United 
States  was  without  recognized  individ¬ 
uality  in  any  department  of  life.  There 
was  absolutely  no  provision  for  her  edu¬ 
cation  in  anything  beyond  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  branches.  She  was  kept  closely 
at  home,  carding,  spinning,  weaving, 
making  butter  and  cheese,  knitting  and 
sewing,  working  day  and  night,  planning 
and  economizing  to  educate  the  boys  of 
the  family.  Such  a  thing  as  a  career 
for  a  woman  was  undreamed  of.  In 
cases  of  extreme  poverty  the  girls  might 
go  among  the  neighbors  and  earn  a  mis¬ 
erable  pittance  doing  housework  or  sew¬ 
ing.  The  boy,  at  21,  was  free  to  carry 
his  labor  where  it  would  bring  him 
financial  reward.  The  girls  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  at  21  continued  to  work  without 
wages  as  before.  When  they  married 
their  services  were  transferred  to  their 
husband,  and  woman  was  considered 


well  rewarded  by  food,  shelter  and  what 
clothes  her  husband  chose  to  grant  her. 
Any  wages  the  wife  might  earn  outside 
her  home  belonged  by  law  to  the  hus¬ 
band,  no  matter  what  the  necessity  of 
mother  and  children.  Woman  lost  at 
marriage  not  only  the  right  to  her  earn¬ 
ings  and  property,  but  also  the  right  to 
the  custody  of  her  person  and  her  chil¬ 
dren. 

Fifty  years  ago  no  occupations  were 
open  to  women  except  cooking,  sewing, 
teaching  and  factory  work.  Few  women 
were  sufficiently  educated  to  teach. 
Those  who  were  received  from  $4  to  $8 
a  month  and  “boarded  round,”  while 
men  for  the  same  service  were  given  $30 
a  month  and  board.  Every  woman  must 
marry,  either  with  or  without  love,  for 
the  sake  of  support,  or  be  doomed  to  a 
life  of  humiliating  dependence,  living, 
after  the  death  of  parents,  in  the  home 
of  married  brother  or  sister,  the  drudge 
and  burden-bearer  of  the  family.  Wo¬ 
men  might  work  like  slaves  for  their 
relatives,  receiving  only  board  and 
clothes,  but  the  moment  they  stepped 
outside  the  home  and  became  wage 
earners  they  lost  caste.  The  woman 
who  dared  venture  into  the  field  of  lit¬ 
erature  was  equally  under  the  ban.  It 
was  generally  accepted  that  a  woman 
who  attempted  any  vocation  outside  of 
domestic  service  became  at  once  and 
forever  unfitted  for  the  duties  of  wife 
and  mother.  And  of  all  the  old  preju¬ 
dices  none  holds  faster  than  this.  The 
idea  that  woman  owes  service  to  man 
instead  of  to  herself,  and  that  it  is  her 
highest  duty  to  aid  his  development 
rather  than  her  own  will  be  the  last  to 
die. 

The  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
finds  every  trade,  vocation  and  profes¬ 
sion  open  to  women,  and  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  their  command  for  preparing 
themselves  to  follow  these  occupations. 
The  girls  as  well  as  the  boys  of  the 
families  now  fit  themselves  for  such 
careers  as  their  tastes  and  abilities  per¬ 
mit.  A  vast  amount  of  the  household 
drudgery,  that  once  monopolized  the 
whole  time  and  strength  of  the  mothers 
and  daughters,  has  been  turned  over  to 
machinery.  A  money  value  is  placed 
upon  the  labor  of  women.  The  ban  of 
social  ostracism  has  been  largely  re¬ 
moved  from  the  woman  wage  earner. 
Woman  is  no  longer  compelled  to  marry 
for  support.  Out  of  450  of  the  land’s 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  less  than 
a  quarter  refuse  entrance  to  women.  In 
the  world  of  literature  and  art  women 
divide  honors  with  men,  and  the  civil 
service  rules  have  secured  for  them 
thousands  of  remunerative  positions  un¬ 
der  the  Government. 


The  Best  Food 
for  Infants 

Nature  planned  that  infants 
should  have  only  milk  for  at 
;  least  the  first  year  of  life.  But  : 
thin  milk,  skimmed  milk,  will 
not  nourish.  It’s  the  milk  that  ■; 
is  rich  in  cream,  or  fat,  that 
does  the  work.  This  is  be-  i: 
cause  fat  is  positively  neces- 
I  sary  for  the  growing  body. 

[  Scott’s  Emulsion 

contains  the  best  fat,  in  the 
:  form  of  Cod-Liver  Oil,  for  all  ; 
delicate  children. 

They  thrive  greatly  under  its  use.  • 
Soon  they  weigh  more,  eat  more, 

;  play  better  and  look  better.  It’s  just  ;  • 
the  right  addition  to  their  regular 
;  food.  The  hypophosphites  of  lime  : 

and  soda  in  it  are  necessary  to  the 
;  growth  and  formation  of  bone  and  : 
teeth. 

At  all  druggists;  50c.  and  ?i.oo. 

:  SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York.  >• 
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B.  &  B. 

new,  pretty  and  only  20c. 

— choicest  line  of  madras  ginghams  20c. 
yard,  ever  sold  anywhere  at  like  price. 

Perhaps  you've  already  imagined  how 
much  prettier  the  new  1900  wash  goods 
are.  - 

TheyW  exquisite. 

Most  wonderful  advancement  in  cotton 
fabrics. 

And  the  variety  here  is  superb — we 
think  a  conquering  collection. 

Price  range  10c.  to  high  class  novelties 
$1.40. 

Nice  Madras  ginghams  10c.,  12}£c. — 
up  to  finest  Imported  Madras  40c.,  45c. 
and  50c. 

This  liOc.  line — choice  styles  and 
bright  clear  colorings — you’ll  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  as  extraordinary  for  smart 
shirt  waists  and  dresses. 

And  we’ll  leave  it  to  the  goods  them¬ 
selves  to  make  you  think  so — which 
shows  our  firm  faith  in  them  and  in 
your  self  interested  judgment. 

No  trouble  to  supply  you  with  all  the 
samples  you  want,  hut  the  better  idea 
you  give  of  what  purpose  they’re  for — 
shirt  waists,  gowns,  etc., — or  any  par¬ 
ticular  details  of  preference,  the  easier 
and  better  we  can  make  sure  of  sending 
exactly  what’s  wanted. 

It’s  choice  dry  goods  on  a  small  profit 
basis  that  we  win  with. 


. . .  .Francis  Bacon,  In  his  essay  “Of  the 
True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms,”  says: 
"All  States  that  are  liberal  of  natural¬ 
ization  towards  strangers  are  fit  for  em¬ 
pire;  for  to  think  that  a  handful  of  peo¬ 
ple  can,  even  with  the  greatest  courage 
and  policy  in  the  world,  embrace  too 
large  an  extent  of  dominion.  It  may 
hold  for  a  time,  but  it  will  fail  sud¬ 
denly.” 


BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOB  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Roys  and  Girls  can  gee  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  soiling 
IX  doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 
■  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 
BLUINE  CO.  500  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


$18 *> $35 


Weekly 

ANI) 

EXPENSES 


AGENTS  and  SALESMEN  WANTED. 

Men  and  Women— At  Home  or  Traveling. 


I  Elexander  Smith  of  Ind.,  made  $927.50  first  6  months.  Albert  Hill,  of 
N.  J.,  $238  first  month.  John  Hannibal,  R.  R.  Conductor,  $634.  Mr.  Muncy, 
of  Texas,  made  $12.50  first  2  hours.  Rev.  L.  McDaniel  made  $300  besides 
preaching.  Carrie  Williams,  clerk,  made  $144  in  6  weeks.  Mrs.  Hitchcox,  of 
Calif.,  $222.  ^MissSutton,  $294.  Lida  Kennedy,  of  Pa.,  $84  while  teaching. 

~ — lie  a  money  maker.  We  are  spending 
#350,000.00  advertising  our  new  1902  style 
Square  Quaker  Folding  Turkish  Bath  Cabinet  in  more  than  1200  of  the 
largest  and  best  papers,  creating  an  enormous  demand 
right  in  your  section,  which  we  want  you  to  supply,  take 
care  of  for  us,  and  also  appoint  sub  and  local  agents. 


phoo  ouuvm,  qvw. 

LET  US  START  YOU 


Our  Agents  made  over  $47,000  last  month. 


Just  think  of  it !  No  experience  needed— only  a  little  nerve 
and  energy.  Failure  impossible.  Every  energetic  man 
or  woman  makes  $5.00  to  $10.00  every  day. 

WE  ARE  AN  OLD  ESTABLISHED  FIRM— been  in 
business  for  years.  Capital  $100,000.00.  Do  just  as  we  agree. 
No  Scheme,  fraud  or  fake  methods.  Our  Cabinet  is  a 
wonderful  seller.  Used  and  recommended  by  over  1,000,000 
satisfied  people.  Demand  is  enormous — 25  million  will 
be  sold.  Everybody  buys.  Send  your  address  anyway  to 


WRITE  US  T  O  -  DA  Y— (stating  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  town  or  county  wanted)  For  Our  Lib- 
oral  Proposition,  New7  Plan,  Proofs,  etc.,  FREE 


THE  WORLD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

1152  World  Building,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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A  Woman’s  Trip  to  Alaska. 

TRAVEL  AND  HOUSEKEEPING  UP  IN  THE 
ARCTIC  CIRCLE. 

Part  11. 

“How  did  we  women  stanc  it?  Why, 
we  dressed  warm.  Mrs.  Clair  and  my¬ 
self  had  on  about  all  our  clothes, 
and  two  pairs  each  of  thick  woolen 
stockings,  soft  leather  shoes,  and  buck¬ 
skin  moccasins  over  them.  We  had  a 
big  sheet-iron  stove,  had  lots  of  spruce 
wood,  and  kept  the  fires  going.  Still,  in 
the  log  house  it  was  cold  at  best.  There 
was  never  a  day  all  Winter,  the  best  we 
could  do,  when  water  would  not  freeze 
in  our  living  room,  and  in  baking  bread, 
it  was  a  scheme  to  keep  the  “sponge” 
from  freezing.  Still  I  never  was  so 
healthy  in  my  life,  and  it  is  all  in  get¬ 
ting  used  to  living  in  a  cold  room.  We 
saw  it  50  to  GO  degrees  below  zero,  but 
the  air  is  so  still,  so  little  wind  blowing, 
that  one  does  not  fully  realize  that  it  is 
so  cold. 

“It  was  strange  housekeeping,  to  cook 
all  kiln-dried  foods.  Everything  Lad  to 
be  soaked,  and  that  was  no  little  matter 
where  all  the  water  had  to  be  brought 
from  the  river,  and  dipped  up  through 
ice  five  feet  in  thickness.  Most  of  our 
dried  fruits  and  vegetables  came  from 
Germany,  though  last  year  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  sent  very  good  dried  foods.  We 
could  get  fresh  fish.  It  did  not  seem 
much  like  Ohio  brook  fish,  to  get  a 
salmon  weighing  40  to  60  pounds,  and 
have  real  fish  steak.” 

“What  about  the  nights?” 

“The  slowly-increasing  length  of  the 
nights  was  the  strangest  thing  to  get  ac¬ 
customed  to.  Each  day  grew  shorter 
until  December  18,  when  the  sun  did  not 
show,  and  kept  hidden  about  a  week. 
We  tried  to  be  regular  in  our  eating  and 
sleeping,  but  to  go  to  bed,  get  up  eight 
hours  later,  find  it  still  dark,  eat  and 
work  by  lamplight  for  16  hours,  and 
have  it  still  dark  and  go  to  bed  again, 
was  something  I  could  not  get  used  to. 
The  long  unending  day  of  June  was  still 
worse;  go  to  bed  with  the  sun  overhead, 
wake  up  with  it  still  shining,  and  keep 
at  it  for  three  months,  was  a  strange 
experience.  Oh!  but  the  northern  lights; 
no  tongue,  pen,  or  picture  can  depict 
their  grandeur.  A  genuine  Arctic  north¬ 
ern  light  is  worth  a  journey  of  1,000 
miles  to  see.  One  of  our  neighbors  had 
a  few  chickens,  and  it  was  amusing  to 
see  them  in  midsummer;  they  would  go 
to  roost,  conclude  something  was  wrong, 
get  down  and  go  to  scratching,  then  get 
up  on  their  perch  again,  and  seemed  to 
be  perfectly  bewildered. 

“To  be  sure  Dawson  had  its  good  as 
well  as  bad  people.  We  had  three 
churches  in  Dawson,  well  attended;  good 
Sunday  schools,  and  some  of  the  people 
were  as  nice  and  exemplary  as  any  I 
ever  met.  The  order  in  the  city  was 
about  perfect;  the  Canadian  police  were 
gentlemen,  and  made  the  rough  element 
keep  quiet.  A  woman  could  go  any¬ 
where  in  the  city  with  perfect  safety. 
We  had  society  meetings,  and  celebra¬ 
tions,  and  our  Decoration  services  on 
Decoration  Day  as  fine  as  we  have  in  the 
States.  Twelve  old  United  States  sol¬ 
diers  are  buried  in  Dawson,  and  the  old 
soldiers  and  citizens  observed  the  day 
with  a  procession  and  addresses,  strew¬ 
ing  the  graves  with  flowers.  The  Fourth 
of  July  was  a  great  day.  Four  out  of 
every  five  in  Dawson  are  United  States 
people,  and  the  day  was  made  a  great 
one,  the  English  commander  doing 
everything  he  could  to  help  it  along. 

“The  snow  began  to  go  early  in  May, 
and  with  its  disappearance  sprang  up 
the  flowers  and  mosquitoes.  The  mos¬ 
quitoes  come  in  clouds,  and  it  does  seem 
as  though  they  would  eat  one  up  alive. 
The  flowers  of  Alaska  are  without  num¬ 
ber,  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
most  brilliant-hued  flowers  and  flower¬ 
ing  mosses,  from  double  roses  to  the 
prettiest  of  pansies.  About  100  varieties 
I  pressed  and  brought  home,  and  I  did 


not  get  a  third  of  them.  Yes,  birds  are 
there  in  plenty.  I  saw  about  all  of  my 
little  bird  friends  I  used  to  know  in 
Ohio,  but  they  only  stay  for  a  few  weeks, 
then  go  south.  I  wa3  surprised  by  the 
wild  fruits.  I  used  to  go  upon  the  hills 
and  get  all  sorts  of  berries,  almost  all 
sorts  of  raspberries,  Blackberries  and 
bush  cranberries.  They  were  edible, 
nice,  large,  and  fine  flavored.  We  had 
quite  a  variety  of  vegetables  in  the  gar¬ 
den:  peas,  radishes,  onions  and  the  like, 
and  they  were  a  great  relish  to  go  with 
our  dried  food.  Strange,  but  with  all  of 
the  intense  heat  of  the  short  Summer, 
the  frost  is  hardly  affected.  I  never  saw 
a  place  that  the  frost  was  out  of  the 
ground  more  than  18  inches.  How  deep 
is  it  frozen?  Some  of  the  miners  are 
down  200  feet,  and  it  is  solid  frost  yet. 
I  cannot  see  how  the  timber  of  Alaska 
has  grown  so  large,  with  the  ground  so 
solidly  frozen,  and  for  so  many  months 
of  the  year. 

“What  did  it  cost  me  to  go  up  to  Daw¬ 
son?  About  $700,  but  of  course  this  in¬ 
cluded  a  year’s  outfit,  but  it  can  be  made 
much  cheaper  now,  about  $250,  may  be 
less.  East  August  I  concluded  to  re¬ 
turn  home.  The  journey  was  altered, 
big  steamers  with  staterooms,  and  good 
board,  were  running  on  the  Yukon  about 
Dawson,  and  we  only  had  to  disembark 
once,  at  the  White  Horse  Rapids,  but  a 
tram  road  had  been  built  four  miles 
around  them,  and  another  steamer 
brought  us  on  to  Lake  Bennett.  A  rail¬ 
road  30  miles  long  was  finished,  and  cars 
running  to  Dyea,  over  the  mountains, 
though  the  fare  was  25  cents  a  mile.  At 
Dyea  the  Seattle  steamer  was  in  wait¬ 
ing,  and  we  were  soon  at  Seattle,  and  in 
20  days  from  leaving  Dawson,  I  was  in 
Ohio.  I  would  not  have  missed  the  trip 
for  anything.  I  have  a  collection  of 
Alaskan  curiosities,  clothing,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  nuggets.  They  are  not  ex¬ 
tensive,  but  they  bring  to  mind  my 
greatest  trip,  in  all,  about  11,000  miles.” 

JOnN  GOULD. 


More  About  Domestic  Science. 

WHAT  THE  WOMEN  SAY  OF  INSTITUTE 
WORK. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Miss  Anna  Barrows  lecture  on  domestic 
science  at  some  of  the  farmers'  insti¬ 
tutes.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Miss 
Barrows  is  one  of  the  few  women  lec¬ 
turers  on  cookery  and  domestic  science 
whose  work  is  thoroughly  practical.  In¬ 
stead  of  spending  her  time  showing  how 
to  make  fancy  dishes,  which  all  women 
love  to  experiment  with,  she  gives  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  along  the  lines  which 
underlie  successful  cookery.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  say  her  lectures  would 
be  of  much  value  to  the  help  in  the 
kitchen,  but  they  would  certainly  help 
the  housewife,  who  is  interested  in  her 
work.  I  believe  that  the  number  of  wo¬ 
men  who  are  helped  by  such  lectures  as 
Miss  Barrows  gives  is  fully  as  great  as 
the  number  of  men  who  are  helped  by 
the  lectures  on  farm  subjects.  I  do  not 
know  but  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
number  of  women  is  larger,  because  so 
much  less  has  been  done  for  them  along 
this  line  than  has  been  done  for  the 
men.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  I  have 
noticed  at  all  the  meetings  I  have  at¬ 
tended  where  lectures  on  domestic 
science  have  been  given,  is  that  the  wo¬ 
men  are  not  as  free  to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  could  be  wished,  and  then  the 
time  is  too  short.  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
along  this  line  can  be  done  by  letting 
the  women  hold  separate  meetings  dur¬ 
ing  the  institute,  where  they  will  be 
more  free  to  discuss  the  subject  than 
they  would  before  a  mixed  audience, 
where  a  question  box  can  be  furnished 
just  as  It  is  in  the  regular  Institutes. 

MRS.  F.  E.  DAWLEY. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothling  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


I  consider  Miss  Barrows’s  lectures  on 
the  domestic  science  very  practical,  and 
if  her  suggestions  were  only  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  by  the  average  farm  housekeeper,  a 
greater  variety  of  plain,  palatable  food 
could  be  placed  before  her  family  with 
the  materials  she  has  in  her  larder.  I 
fear  that  the  same  criticism  can  be  given 
to  many  of  the  women  who  listen  to 
these  lectures,  as  is  given  to  many  men 
who  attend  the  farmers’  institutes.  They 
listen,  say,  “Yes,  that  is  all  right,  and 
would  be  a  benefit  to  us,”  but  they  go 
home  from  the  meetings  and  keep  on 
doing  just  as  they  always  have  done. 
The  women  will  say,  “I  have  all  those 
things  to  do  with,  and  no  doubt  it  would 
be  good,  but  I  can’t  fuss  so  in  getting  a 
meal,”  when  as  far  as  time  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  does  not  take  longer  to  cook 
the  new  dish  than  the  old.  I  believe  it 
was  a  move  in  the  right  direction  when 
the  director  of  the  farmers'  institutes 
inaugurated  this  new  feature  of  lectures 
in  domestic  science  at  these  farmers’ 
meetings.  For  years  we  have  been  hear¬ 
ing  about  balanced  rations  for  our 
stock,  but  not  a  word  about  balanced 
rations  for  our  families,  and  I  was 
pleased  with  the  simple  and  pleasing 
manner  in  which  Miss  Barrows  present¬ 
ed  these  new  features  in  cookery. 

MRS.  G.  H.  HYDE. 


....It  is  a  sad  thing  for  one  to  endure 
sore  affliction  for  a  long  series  of  years 
and  derive  no  benefit  therefrom.  If  this 
fire  does  not  melt  the  heart,  it  produces 
hardness.  Those  who  are  not  made  bet¬ 
ter  by  their  sufferings  are  usually  made 
worse.  Those  who  draw  near  to  God  in 
the  fires  will  have  reason  to  praise  Him 
forever  for  sore  trials. — The  Christian 
Advance. 


Both  Cold  and  Heat, 


in  refrigerating  rooms  and  ovens,  are 
used  in  testing 

ELGIN 

Ruby  Jeweled  Watches, 

and  they  are  required  to  stand  both 
heat  and  cold  without  varying  in  their 
time  telling  before  they  are  placed 
upon  the  market.  All  jewelers  sell 
The  Elgin.  Ask  yours  why  it  is  the 
best  watch. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word" Elgin” 
engraved  on  the  ivorhs— fully  guaranteed. 

Our  new  booklet,  “Tho  Ways  of  a 
Watch”  is  sent  free  on  request. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  III. 


Fac-Simile 

Signature 


TKT  THEM  FOB 

Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness 
and  Sore  Throat. 

on  every 
box. 


you  look  at  a  dozen  com¬ 
mon  lamp-chimneys,  and 
then  at  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top” 
or  “pearl  glass,”  you  will  see 
the  differences — all  but  one — 
they  break  from  heat ;  Mac¬ 
beth’s  don’t;  you  can’t  see  that. 

Common  glass  is  misty, 
milky,  dusty ;  you  can’t  see 
through  it ;  Macbeth’s  is  clear. 

Tough,  clear  glass  is  worth  fine  work; 
and  a  perfect  chimney  of  fine  tough 
glass  is  worth  a  hundred  such  as  you 
hear  pop,  clash  on  the  least  provocation. 

Our  “Index”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


M**  b . 


Find 

Your  Level. 

Arft  you  wanting  your  time  in  & 
lowly  position  when  you  should 
occupy  a  higher  one?  If  you  arc  tied 
to  uncongenial  work  you  can  fit  your-  f 
'  self  for  a  better  position  without  loss  ol  1  jflf 
[prescut  salary. 

Change  Your  Occupation, 

Thorough  courses  in  Mcchunlciil  or 
Architectural  Draught  lug. 
Electrical,  Mechanical,  Steam 
or  Civil  E  a  In  coring,  etc.,  /? 
kby  mall.  Write  for  circular. 

The  International 
Correspondence  Nr  hoots, 

‘  Box  1280,  Scranton, 

Fa.  ^ 

— — 

s 


& 


American  Gardening. 

Ten  Sample  Copies,  separate  Issues,  10  cents 
Published  at  130  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


.  NEW  BECKER 

Washing  Machine. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  its  superiority  over  all 
other  Machines.  County  rights  for 
sale.  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  free 

N.  G.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 


Brass  Band 

Instrument..  Drum.,  Uniform. 
»fc  Miippllc..  Write  for  catalog.  445 
illaHlrationH.  FRKKi  it  give.  Mu¬ 
sic  and  Instructions  for  Ken  Hand.. 

LYON  &  HEALY, 

30  Adam.  »L,  CHICAGO. 


HARD  of  HEARING 

Write  J.  D.  Howe,  M.  D.,  1935  Vermont  Ave.,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  for  particulars  of  a  new,  simple,  successful 
sclf-troatment. 


Old  Dresses  Made  New. 


EASY  WAY  TO  HAVE  GOOD  CLOTHES 
FOR  LITTLE  MONEY. 

Home  Dyeing  a  Pleasure  with 
Diamond  Dyes. 

There’s  no  easier  way  to  save  expense  than  to 
dye  over  your  dresses,  wraps,  ribbons,  etc.,  with 
Diamond  Dyes.  A  package  costs  but  10  cents, 
yet  it  will  often  save  the  expense  of  a  new  dress 
or  jacket. 

It’s  easy  work  to  use  Diamond  Dyes.  They  are 
prepared  specially  for  home  dyeing,  and  will  dye 
more  goods  for  the  same  money  than  any  other 
dyes. 

Never  use  dyes  that  claim  to  color  all  kinds  of 
material  with  the  same  dye.  Diamond  Dyes  can 
be  depended  upon  to  make  colors  that  will  not 
fade  or  crock. 

XW  Sample  card  of  colors  and  direction  book  for 
home  dyeing  mailed  free  on  request. — Wells,  Rich¬ 
ardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


The  Test  of  Time,  tyt 

A  recent  canvass  of  the  United  States 
found  2 1 6,000  family  sewing-machines 
of  all  kinds  that  had  been  in  use  from  15  to 
48  years  ;  more  than  one-half  of  them  weie 
Singers,  and  2,000  of  these  Singers  had 
done  good  service  during  40  years  and  more„ 

A  SINGER  WILL  OUTWEAR  ANY 
OTHER  KIND. 

Sold  on  Instalments.  You  can  try  one  Free. 

Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 

MADE  AND  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Offices  in  Every  City  in  the  World. 


THE  RURAL 
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NEW-YORKER: 


February  17 


MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK. 

BUTTER.— Business  Is  fair,  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  Is  less  active  than  a  week  ago.  The 
choicest  fresh  creamery  is  firm  at  the  re¬ 
cent  advance  of  26  cents.  Storage  and  im¬ 
itation  creamery  are  in  some  request.  The 
supply  of  State  dairy  Is  very  light. 

EGGS.— Receipts  are  heavy,  and  large  lots 
are  in  transit.  With  the  accumulation  of 
stock  above  the  demand  for  present  use, 
prices  have  fallen  two  cents  on  some  grades 
since  last  report.  There  have  been  some 
sales  of  western  firsts  at  14%  cents,  and 
southern  at  14.  Refrigerator  eggs  show 
less  decline  than  fresh-gathered.  There  is 
some  export  trade. 

VEGETABLES.— A  large  proportion  of 
the  receipts  for  the  past  few  days  show  the 
effect  of  the  cold  snap  while  in  transit,  and 
the  loss  is  heavy.  There  Is  a  fair  supply 
of  onions,  but  the  quality  is  Irregular. 
State  cabbage  is  selling  as  high  as  $9. 
String  beans  are  lower.  Prime  Florida  let¬ 
tuce  commands  a  high  price,  but  the  bulk 
is  poor. 

HOPS.— It  is  estimated  that  out  of  a  crop 
of  57,000  bales  in  California,  all  but  7,000 
have  passed  out  of  the  growers’  hands. 
Oregon  is  said  to  have  40,000  bales  left  from 
a  crop  of  85,000.  In  New  York  State  not 
far  from  30,000  bales  remain  out  of  a  crop 
of  70,000.  Values  remain  about  the  same, 
the  highest  quotations  being  12%  to  13%  for 
1899  choice. 

GRAIN.— The  wheat  market  is  strong, 
with  better  export  demand.  Reports  from 
California  indicate  that  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
creased  acreage  of  wheat  in  that  State. 
Business  in  corn  is  improving,  and  export¬ 
ers  are  active.  It  is  reported  from  Argen¬ 
tina  that  the  intense  heat  has  seriously 
damaged  the  corn  crop  in  that  country. 
There  is  but  little  business  in  rye.  Oats 
are  quiet,  with  a  fair  local  trade.  Buck¬ 
wheat  flour  is  selling  very  well,  and  the 
grain  is  coming  in  liberally. 

LIVE  STOCK.— For  the  first  three  days 
of  the  current  week,  the  receipts  at  this 
market  were:  Cattle,  7,371;  cows,  137;  calves, 
3,216;  sheep,  21,276;  hogs,  27,916.  Steers  sold 
at  $4.45  to  $5.70,  and  cows  $2  to  $3.S0.  Dressed 
beef  is  dull  at  seven  to  nine  cents.  Trade 
in  milch  cows  was  brisk,  cows  with  calves 
selling  for  $35  to  $50.  Prices  of  calves  have 
dropped  25  cents  on  nearly  all  grades. 
Veals  sold  at  $5  to  $8.75,  and  barnyards  $3 
to  $4.  Choice  sheep  were  scarce  and  sold 
at  $4  to  $5.80.  Extra  lambs  brought  $6.50 
to  $7.70. 

The  total  value  of  all  exports  from  New 
York  for  the  week  ending  February  6  was 
$10,981,978. 


FRUITS— DOMESTIC  GREEN. 


Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl . 2  25  @3  25 

Spitz,  bbl . 2  50  @4  00 

Ben  Davis,  bbl . 2  50  @3  50 

Winesaps,  bbl . 2  50  @3  50 

Greening,  bbl . 2  00  ®3  50 

Spy,  bbl . 2  00  <8  2  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  f’cy,  bbl. 8  00  @8  50 

Early  black,  bbl . 7  50  @8  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 2  15  @2  50 

Jersey,  bbl . 2  00  <&1  50 

Strawberries,  per  qt .  25  @  60 

FEED. 

City  bran  . 17  00@17  50 

Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton.. .16  75(8)17  00 

To  arrive,  bulk . 16  50@17  00 

Middlings,  200-lb.  sacks . 16  25(8)18  50 

Sharps,  per  ton . 17  00(8)20  00 

Red  Dog  . 17  35@18  50 

Mixed  feed,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton... 18  00@19  15 
Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arr.  &  spot.27  50@  — 

Cake  . 27  75@27  50 

Cotton-seed  meal  .  — @24  60 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator .  76%@  — 

No.  2  delivered .  77%@  — 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  .  81%<@  — 

No.  2,  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat.  77 %(a)  — 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered .  41  @  — 

No.  2  in  elevator .  40%@  — 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat 41%@  — 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat....  41%@  — 

Oats,  No.  2  white .  31%@  — 

No.  3  white .  31  @  — 

No.  2  white  clipped .  31%  — 

No.  3  white  clipped .  31  (g>  — 

Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f., 

N.  Y .  60  @  — 

State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track.  56  @  — 

Rye  flour,  fair  to  choice . 3  25  @3  60 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c. 

i.  f.,  N.  Y .  50  @  53 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  42%@  45 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz .  50  @  75 

Fair  to  good,  per  doz .  25  ®  40 

Inferior,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  doz . 2  00  @2  50 

No.  2,  per  doz . ....  50  @1  00 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  p.  lb.  25  @  60 

Tomatoes,  per  lb .  10  @  20 

Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches . 1  50  @2  00 

Asparagus,  Western,  per  doz. 

bunches  . 4  00  @6  00 

Rhubarb,  Western,  per  doz. 

bunches  .  50  (g>  75 

MEATS— COUNTRY  DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  10%@  11 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Common,  per  lb .  6  @  7% 

Calves,  barnyards,  per  lb .  6  &  8 

"Spring”  or  Winter  lambs,  each. 4  00  gJ)8  50 
Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  8  @  12 


Pork,  light,  per  lb . 

..  7%@ 

7% 

Medium,  per  lb . 

.. 

7% 

Heavy,  per  lb . 

..  6  ?8 

6% 

Tenderloins,  fresh,  per  lb _ 

..  20  # 

POTATOES. 


Bermuda,  per  bbl . 5  00  @6  00 

Maine,  Hebron  . 1  75  @2  00 

L.  I.,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  60  @2  00 

State  &  West’n,  in  bulk,  180  lbs.l  62  @1  87 
Jersey,  round  sorts,  pr.,  per  bbl.l  37  (8)1  62 

Giant,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Sweets,  Cumberland  County, 

cloth  tops  . 2  75  <8>3  25 

So.  Jersey,  double  heads . 2  25  <g>2  75 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Chickens,  per  lb .  9%@ 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  @ 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @ 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  @ 

Ducks,  per  pair .  60  & 

Geese,  per  pair . 1  25  @1 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  25  @ 


10 

11% 

7% 

10 

80 

50 

30 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  February  10,  1900. 
BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  lb 


Western,  firsts 

Western,  seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

State,  extras  . 

State,  firsts  . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

June,  extras  . 

June,  prime  . 

Held,  thirds  to  seconds . 

Western,  factory,  held,  finest... 
Factory,  held,  thirds  to  firsts.. 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  small,  Fall 

made,  fancy  . 

Small,  Fall  made,  ch . 

Small,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  Fall  made,  fancy . 

Large,  Fall  made,  ch . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Part  skims,  small,  prime . 

Part  skims,  large,  prime . 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

State,  Pa.,  and  near-by,  avge. 

best,  per  doz . 

Western,  fresh-gathered,  pr - 

Kentucky,  fresh-gathered,  pr... 
Tenn.,  Va.  and  N.  C.,  prime . 


26 

25  @  25% 


23  @  24% 


12% 

12% 

11%' 

12%' 


15  @  15% 

—  @  15 
14%  @  - 

-  @  14% 


QUOTATIONS 

&  Southern, 
30-doz.  case.. 
30-doz.  case. 

Fall 


AT 


poor 


MARK. 

to 


.3  90 


packed. 


prime,  30-doz. 


3  00 


Western 
good, 

Dirties, 

Refrigerator,  ch 
30-doz.  case  . 

Early  packed, 

case  . aw 

Good,  per  30-doz.  case . 2  70 

Poor  to  fair,  per  30-doz.  case.  .2  25 

Poor  culls,  30-doz.  case . 1  50 

Limed  eggs,  prime,  30-doz.  case.3  00 
Fair  to  good,  per  30-doz.  case. .2  70 

FRUIT— EVAPORATED. 

Apples,  extra  fancy .  9 

Fancy  .  8 

Choice  .  6%i 

Prime  .  6% 

Apricots,  boxes,  lb .  13 

Bags,  lb .  13 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  bxs .  8%' 

Bags  .  8 

Peeled,  per  lb .  17 

Raspberries 


13 


NTEB  PRISE 


For  full  information 
about  this,  also  be!,t 
Horse-powor,  Threshtr, 
Clover-huller,  Fanning- 
mill.  Feed -mill.  Rye 
Thresher  and  Binder, 
Saw -machine  (circular 
and  drag).  Land-roller. 
Steam-engine,  Ensilage 
&  fodder  Cutter.  Round- 
silo.  Address,  Ceo.  D, 
Harder,  Cobleskill, 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Fresh  Killed. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  fancy .  12 

Mixed,  fancy  .  11 

Young  toms,  small,  fancy .  10%? 

Old  hens  .  9%? 

Old  toms  .  — 

Broilers,  2  to  4  lbs.  to  pair .  18 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  lb .  15  ? 

Chickens,  State  &  Pa.,  prime...  10  ? 
Western,  dry-picked,  fancy —  10%? 

Western,  scalded,  fancy .  10%? 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to  pr.  10%? 

Western,  prime  .  10%? 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large,  lb.  16 

Phila.,  medium  weights .  13 

Ducks,  fancy  .  — 

Good  to  prime .  10 

Geese,  fancy  .  10 

Good  to  prime .  8%? 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  wh.  doz...  — 

Dark,  per  doz . 2  00 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS. 
These  figures  are  for  large  amounts. 
Small  quantities  would  cost  more  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

Acid,  Sulphuric,  50  deg.,  p.  ton.. 12  00? 
Ammo.,  Sul.,  gas  liq.,  per  100  lbs.  3  00(f 

Bone,  do  .  2  85? 

Azotine  . 2  20? 

Boneblack,  spent,  per  2,000  lbs. ...14  60S 
Dried  blood,  high  grade,  West’n.  2  30? 

Fish  scrap  dry  (at  factory),  f. 

o.  b . 21  50? 

Machine  dried  . 20  50? 

Ground  bone,  steamed,  per  ton.. 21  50? 

Raw  . 25  00@26  00 

Kainit,  future  ship,  per  1,240  lbs.  8  70@  8  95 

Ex.  store,  in  bulk .  9  75?810  50 

Kieserit,  future  shipment .  5  75(g)  6  00 

Manure  salt,  double,  48  per  ct...l  02%@1  05% 
High  grade,  90@95  per  cent....  1  98%?8  2  04% 
Sylvinit,  24@26  p.  c.,  act.  w’t.  36%(g)  38 

Potash,  Mur.,  80  p.  c.,  fut.  ship..  1  78?8  1  84 
Phos.  rock,  ground,  per  2,000  lbs.  9  00®  9  50 
Tankage,  f.  o.  b.,  Chicago . 17  50@18  60 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less. 


i)15  00 
3  05 
2  95 
2  30 
817  00 
2  35 

822  50 

821  50 

822  00 
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Hay,  No.  1 . 

W  82% 

No.  2  . 

.  72%d 

a)  75 

8% 

No.  3  . 

a  70 

7% 

Clover  . 

.  70  ( 

a  72% 

6% 

Clover,  mixed  . 

.  72%( 

a  75 

18% 

Straw,  long  rye . 

.  65  « 

a  75 

lb 

10 

Oat  . 

.  40  ( 

g)  45 

9% 

23 

13% 


Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


A  CURE  FOR  ASTHMA. 

Asthma  sufferers  need  no  longer  leave  home  and 
business  In  order  to  be  cured.  Nature  has  produced 
a  vegetable  remedy  that  will  permanently  cure  Asth¬ 
ma  and  all  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes. 
Having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  (with  a  record  of  90  per  cent  perma¬ 
nently  cured),  and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffer¬ 
ing.  1  will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  sufferers  from 
Asthma,  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis  and  ner¬ 
vous  diseases,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  Eng¬ 
lish,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent 
by  mail.  Address  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper, 
W.  A.  Noyes,  920  Power’s  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


to  terse  positive  facts  -  acknowledged  and  proven 
facts— on  scratches  and  galls,  on  sores  and  skin 
disease  on  horses  pronounced  incurable;  on 
chronic  sores,  itching  and  irritating  skin  disease 
on  horse,  cow,  sheep  and  dog, 


Veterinary  Pixine 

was  the  one  absolutely  positive  cure.  It  heals 
without  scab.  Its  very  ingredients  would  win  your 
confidence.  It  is  the  most  scientific  veterinary 
preparation  on  the  market.  One  trial  box  win 
indorsements  like  this: 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  January  10,  1900. 
“I  used  part  of  the  contents  of  one  small  box  of 
Veterinary  Pixine  on  sores  on  six  different  horses 
at  various  times,  and  it  healed  in  every  case.” 

N.  P.  Shue,  Liveryman,  32  Catharine  St. 


Sold  under  an  absolute  guarantee.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  it  fails. 

PRirr  J  ~-oz.  box,  -  25c. 

PRICE  •j  yj.lb  box>  .  go,. 

At  Druggists  and  dealers,  or  mailed  postpaid. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY.  N.  Y. 


Silver  Mine — the  business  farmer’s 
oats  yield  62  bushels  per  acre,  no  manure  or  fertilizer 
from  seven  acres:  followed  20  ton  per  ensilage  crop. 
Goes  very  cheap,  in  large  lots.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  Carman  No.  3  potatoes,  fine  stock,  write 

A.  HURSH,  Burton  City,  Ohio. 


You  Can  Grow  Your  Own  Coffee  easily  and 
cheaply.  Sure  crop,  superior  quality.  Write  to 
V.  R.  DAVIS,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO,, 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Btreet,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES : 


Game 

•  Poultry, 

■  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

1  Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Spring  Lambs, 

|  Live  Quail. 

BE  A  BEE  KEEPER. 

Fascinating  and  profitable  occupation.  Our  Semi 
Monthly  Magazine, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

tells  all  about  It,  so  that  beginners  understand  how  to  handle  bees 
and  make  money.  Sample  copy  and  books  on  Ree  Culture  and  cata¬ 
logue  of  all  Bee  Supplies  free  if  you  mention  this  paper.  We  are 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  everything  lor  bee  keeptrs. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 


NEW  FEED  GRINDER 

Ball  Bearings. 

Pei  feet  in  Construction. 

Easy  Running. 

Grinds  Fast  and  Fine. 
Description  and  price  upon  application 

THE  SUNDRIES  MFD.  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell 
or  buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  make  their  case  known  in  this 
column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants  will 
also  be  Inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be 
four  cents  a  word,  each  Insertion;  cash 
should  accompany  the  order.  This  column 
will  make  and  save  money  for  the  farmers 
who  use  It  and  watch  it. 


A  chance  for  the  Fruitgrower  to  get  Bern  plants 
and  the  best  Berry  Crate  and  Basket  mace. 
Address  II.  H.  AULTFATHKR.  Box  B,  Minerva  O. 


Pure  Seed  Potatoes. — All  the  high- 

grade  varieties.  For  circular  address 

S.  M.  POTTER.  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


Farmer  Wanted — Married  man,  good 

piowmafi,  able  to  handle  oxen;  wife  to  care  for  miik 
and  board  extra  man. 

WKNDEL  ANDREAS,  Hackensack.  N.  J 


Wanted — On  a  small  place,  a  neat, 

obliging  couple  (man  and  wife,  no  children)  to  live 
with  a  small  family.  Man  must  understand  farm 
and  garden  work;  care  of  ho;se  and  cow.  Woman 
must  understand  plain  cooking  and  general  house¬ 
work.  Will  pay  $25  monthly,  and  give  good  home  to 
the  right  couple.  Address  E.  B.  KNIGHT,  Box  204, 
Inwood.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — An  experienced  farmer  for  a 

farm  in  Pennsylvania,  near  Delaware  Water  Gap. 
He  must  be  acquainted  with  truck  gardening  also. 
Must  be  married  and  bis  wife  a  good  buttermaker. 
accustomed  to  the  raislngof  poultry.  A  comfortable 
house  will  be  provided.  Address  Box  1799,  New  York 
Post  Office,  giving  ago.  nationality,  experience  and 
references;  also  stating  wages  expected  for  himself 
and  wife. 


We  know  of  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  bright,  edu¬ 
cated  farm -bred  young  man  to 
secure  a  business  position — 
will  have  to  start  at  small  sal¬ 
ary,  but  advancement  is  sure 
and  rapid  if  he  can  fill  the  bill; 
20  to  21  years  of  age  preferred. 
Address  Business  Manager, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fertile  Valley  Farm  at  Bargain. — 

PAINE,  South  Randolph  Vt. 


Do  you  want  a  restful  country  home  in 
central  Connecticut,  within  two  miles  of  a  thriving 
city;  beautiful  shade  trees:  purestor  spring  water; 
70  acres  good  land,  good  buildings,  etc.?  Address 
“HOME,"  care  The  Rural  New- Yorker. 


.  O  _  -  .  jl I—  W— Send  for  Prospectus  of 

V4  vl  OUU  If  I  ■  Rockwood,  Tenn.,  and 
descriptive  list  of  Farms  for  sale. 

C.  F  STEIN  WKHU,  Rockwood,  Tenn. 


For  Sale 


* — Nice  farm  34  acres,  near  city;  nice 
road,  running  water  in  house  and 
yard;  trout  brooks;  plenty  water  past  summer;  line 
for  vegetables  and  poultry:  one  acre  asparagus;  on 
stage  road  between  Rutland  and  Woodstock  For 
particulars  aedress  L.  S.  LEACH,  Rutland.  Yt. 


RAW  FURS 


—I  pay  highest  prices.  Send  for  list. 
J.  C.  DILL1N,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Celebrated  Stafford’s  Mineral 

Wells  and  Watering  Place,  three  miles  south 
ot  Winona,  Miss,  (a  thriving  progressive  place  of 
5,000  inhabitants,  with  cotton,  oil  and  ice.  compressed 
brick,  factories,  electric  light,  etc.)  Capacity  hotel, 
100  guests.  Best  all  around  mineral  water  in  the 
South:  is  being  shipped  constantly.  170  acres  of 
land,  principally  rich  bottom.  Buildings  and  wells 
on  a  high  hill.  Wonderfully  healthy :  no  malaria  or 
mosquitoes.  Biggest  bargain  in  State.  Price.  $16,000, 
half  cash,  balance  one  and  two  years  Reason  for 
selling,  old  age  and  desire  to  retire  from  active  life. 

DR.  THOS.  WASHBURN,  Winona,  Miss. 


Good  Fruit 

always  finds  a  ready  market,  but  to  bring  top 
prices  it  must  be  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
and  substantial  packages.  We  have  every¬ 
thing  in  the  basket  line.  All  sizes  of 

Berry 
Baskets, 


Are  You  Satisfied  with  Drugs  and  the  Old  Methods  ? 

TRY  THE  FINER  FORCES. 

Successful  Treatment  at  Your  Own  Home. 
8end  two-cent  stamp  for  new  Copyrighted  Pamphlet 
EDGAR  G.  BRADFORD,  D.  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


STANDARD  BEET  SUGAR  COMPANY. 

Farmers  who  would  like  to  move  to  Nebraska  can 
get  Information  of  farms  to  rent  or  lease  by  corre¬ 
sponding  with  STANDARD  CATTLE  CO.,  Ames,  Neb 


Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  money.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and 
new  price  list  Special  price  in  carload  lots. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

120  Warren  Street,  New  York  Clty„ 

AN  EARLY  ORDER  WILL  SAVE  MONEY. 


B 


erry  Boxes 

Best  White  wood, 

@  $2.50  1000. 


Send  for  New  Catalogue,  FREE. 
Peach  and  Grape  Baskets. 
Melon  Baskets. 


REASONS  Why  BYu0yu asnhou,d  “ECLIPSE”  SPRAY  PUMP 


Because— You  must  spray  if  you  make  a  success  of  fruit  growing. 

Because — The  common  cast  iron  pumps  are  a  delusion  and  a  nuisance 
when  put  into  actual  hard  work. 

Because— The  “Eclipse"  was  invented  by  fruit  growers  having  300  acres 
in  cultivation  and  have  been  spraying  fifteen  years. 

Because— The  “  Eclipse  ”  has  won  first  place  in  every  public  contest 
entered  in  the  United  States. 

Because — The  “  Eclipse  ”  won  first  place  at  the  Canadian  Government 
Contest  of  1896,  defeating  all  the  best  Canadian  and  the  U.  S.  makes. 

Because — The  leading  Government  experiment  stations  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  pronounce  it  the  best  and  use  it  for  their  own  work. 

Because— The  leading  fruit  growers  in  the  country  are  throwing  all 
other  makes  aside  and  buying  the  “  Eclipse.  ” 

Because— It  has  the  only  reliable  successful  mechanical  agitator  ever 
invented. 

Because— We  guarantee  more  hard  service  for  $1.00  invested  than  any 
other  maker  furnishes  for  $2.00. 

Because — We  guarantee  the  “  Eclipse  ”  to  work  50  per  cent,  easier  than 
any  other  pump  doing  same  amount  of  work. 


Because— The  “Eclipse”  No.  3  is  positively  the  only  pump  that  handles  all  spraying  mixtures 
without  injury  to  any  of  its  parts. 

Because— The  “  Eclipse  ’’  has  been  on  the  market  four  years  in  nearly  every  State  and  several 
foreign  countries.  Thousands  in  use,  and  the  total  repair  list  for  breakage  and  worn  parts 
does  not  yet  exceed  $20.00.  We  prove  every  claim.  MORRILL  &  MOBLEY, 

l^Send  for  catalogue  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
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Market  Briefs. 


We  are  here  In  this  great  market.  Yon  ship  goods 
here.  You  can  ship  to  better  advantage  if  you  know 
how  and  when  to  do  it.  We  will  try  to  tell  you. 
We  must,  know  what  you  want.  Ask  questions  We 
will  try  to  answer  them. 


GARDEN  TRUCK  FROM  CUBA.— A 
steamer  recently  arrived  from  Havana, 
bringing  a  lot  of  potatoes,  string  beans, 
onions,  egg  plant,  tomatoes  and  okra.  This 
is  a  sign  of  progress  in  Cuba,  and  it  looks 
as  though  that  country  might  become  a 
lively  competitor  with  Bermuda  for  the 
out-of-season  vegetable  trade  of  northern 
markets. 

GREEN  FRUITS. — Trade  in  apples  is  a 
little  slow  on  account  of  the  surplus  of 
poor  stock  on  hand.  For  the  better  quali¬ 
ties  there  is  a  good  demand.  Cranberries 
are  very  firm,  and  not  freely  offered  even 
at  the  advance  in  price  quoted.  Florida 
strawberries  are  scarce  and  selling  well. 
Some  extra  choice  lots  of  high-colored 
Brandywines  have  sold  for  a  trifle  over  60 
cents  per  quart,  but  most  of  the  berries  go 
for  30  to  60  cents. 

POULTRY.— The  demand  for  live  poultry 
Is  active,  and  prices  run  a  shade  higher. 
Deals  in  fowls  at  11%  cents  and  chickens  at 
9%  cents  are  reported,  but  some  stock  is 
held  for  a  half-cent  more.  The  market  for 
dressed  poultry  is  quiet.  Supplies  are  not 
large,  and  choice  grades  are  firmly  held. 
Some  frozen  poultry  is  being  received,  but 
most  of  this  goes  directly  to  refrigerators, 
and  is  not  offered  for  sale  at  present. 
There  is  some  request  for  large  capons  of 
extra  quality  from  a  few  buyers,  but  most 
of  the  lots  received  are  of  medium  or  small 
size  and  sell  slowly.  Choice  ducks  and 
geese  are  scarce. 

PAINT  AND  PUBLICITY. -The  out-door 
advertising  man  is  always  on  the  lookout 
for  places  where  he  can  tell  his  story  In 
letters  from  three  to  10  feet  long,  so  that 
he  that  rides  or  runs  can  read  on  rocks, 
fences,  trees  and  even  cliffs  on  mountain¬ 
sides,  of  the  value  of  So-and-So’s  pills  or 
plasters.  One  of  the  most  striking  adver¬ 
tisements  of  this  sort  is  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  preparation  painted  In  huge  white 
letters  on  the  black  sides  of  a  covered 
wagon  bridge  across  the  Delaware  River 
near  Portland,  Pa.  The  still  water  under 
the  bridge  reflects  the  letters,  so  that  the 
whole  thing  is  a  sort  of  double-barreled 
advertisement  that  can’t  fail  to  hit  all  who 
look  out  of  the  car  windows  on  that  side. 

CHEAP  FUEL. — Coal  mines  with  their 
dust  and  dirt  may  not  be  desirable  Summer 
neighbors,  but  there  is  some  satisfaction 
in  living  near  one  in  zero  weather.  In 
Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  I  learned  that  pea 
coal  is  sold  at  the  mines  for  $1  per  ton. 
Formerly  they  charged  $1  per  load,  and 
allowed  a  man  to  put  all  he  wanted  on  his 
wagon,  but  now  they  are  more  particular, 
and  it  is  weighed.  Chestnut  size  sells  for 
$2.25  per  ton.  As  pea  coal  is  so  very  cheap, 
large  quantities  of  it  are  used  there.  It 
works  well  in  ranges,  base-burners  and 
even  furnaces  which  are  made  with  a 
special  grate  for  this  purpose.  It  Is  not 
uncommon  to  find  three  or  four  base-burn¬ 
ers  in  a  house  of  moderate  size. 

A  HOTEL’S  APPETITE.— A  surprising 
quantity  of  provisions  of  all  sorts,  china, 
silver,  furniture,  carpets,  linen,  etc.,  is 
used  by  the  great  hotels.  Some  idea  of 
this  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
figures  taken  from  the  New  York  Com¬ 
mercial,  in  reference  to  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria,  of  this  city.  During  the  past  year 
the  cost  of  replacing  the  china  and  glass¬ 
ware  was  $100,000.  The  first  cost  of  out¬ 
fitting  the  dining  rooms  was  $200,000,  and 
each  year  the  silver  is  renewed  or  repaired 
at  an  expense  of  $25,000.  The  butchers  get 
$300,000;  fowl  and  game  dealers,  $150,000;  and 
about  the  same  amount  goes  for  fish;  300 
dozen  eggs  are  consumed  each  day;  $400,000 
worth  of  cigars  are  kept  on  hand,  some  of 
these  selling  at  $1  each.  Last  year’s  bill 
for  stationery  was  about  $7,000,  and  blot¬ 
ting  paper  cost  over  $200. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  COMBINE.— For 
some  time  the  raisin  growers  of  California 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  careless  and 
dishonest  methods  of  packing  and  reckless 
competition  in  marketing.  About  two  years 
ago  they  got  together,  and  made  plans  for 
proper  handling  and  marketing  of  the  crop, 
and  the  results  have  been  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  prune  growers  have  had  similar 
difficulties,  and  a  combine  on  the  same 
general  plan  has  recently  been  formed. 
There  is  no  capital  stock,  but  all  members 
have  equal  privileges,  and  turn  in  two  per 
cent  of  all  their  product  to  pay  expenses  of 
handling  and  form  a  working  capital.  The 
growers  prepare  and  deliver  the  crops  at 
the  regular  packinghouses  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  then  the  company  packs,  brands 
and  markets  the  fruit  properly  at  its  own 
expense.  The  whole  product  is  to  be  sold 
together  and  accounted  to  each  one  at  the 
average  price  at  which  fruits  of  equal 
grade  and  quality  have  been  sold  by  the 
association,  and  payments  made  as  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  sales  are  received.  It  is  not 
expected  that  this  will  work  quite  as  well 
as  with  the  raisin  growers,  for  the  reason 


that  prune  growers  are  scattered  over  a 
much  wider  section,  thus  rendering  co¬ 
operation  more  difficult. 

QUININE. — This  is  one  of  the  most  wide- 
ly-used  drugs.  In  the  army  and  in  all  ma¬ 
larial  sections  it  is  in  special  demand. 
While  this  drug  may  be  a  remedy  for  the 
“shakes,”  its  price  has  jumped  up  and  down 
during  the  past  few  years  with  apparently 
the  worst  kind  of  a  case  of  “shakes.”  For 
a  time  India  and  Ceylon  were  large  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  bark,  but  now  most  of  it 
comes  from  Java.  The  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug 
Reporter  says  that  the  planters  in  Java 
have  been  misused  by  the  manufacturers  in 
other  countries,  who  managed  to  keep  the 
price  of  the  drug  and  bark  separate,  often 
selling  the  drug  at  200  per  cent  profit,  while 
the  bark  was  very  low.  The  growers  built 
a  factory  in  Java  and  made  the  drug  there. 
Then  the  foreign  manufacturers  raised  the 
price  of  bark  and  diverted  it  from  the  fac¬ 
tory,  and  later  depressed  the  price  of  the 
drug  for  a  time,  so  that  the  factory  was  hit 
again  when  selling  the  product  it  had  on 
hand.  Thus  quinine  growers  seem  to  have 
troubles  as  well  as  other  people. 

NOTES  ON  SUNDRY  PRODUCTS.— 
Trade  in  cotton  is  lively  both  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Europe.  The  southern  markets  are 
particularly  strong.  On  February  6  the 
price  of  8  11-16  cents  per  pound  was  reached 
for  middling  Gulf.  The  total  receipts  at  all 
cotton  ports  in  this  country  since  Septem¬ 
ber  1  were  4,856,409  pounds,  about  2,000.000 
pounds  less  than  for  the  same  time  last 
year.  Wool  buyers  are  taking  only  what 
they  need  for  present  use,  and  trade  is 
quiet.  Transactions  in  the  Boston  market 
for  the  week  ending  February  7  were  about 
4,000,000  pounds.  There  is  no  material 
change  in  price,  though  there  has  been  a 
disposition  to  advance  a  trifle  on  small 
lots.  The  market  for  raw  silk  is  dull.  Silk 
has  sold  lower  during  the  past  few  days 
than  for  some  time,  but  buyers  do  not 
show  much  activity.  According  to  a 
Japanese  report,  the  amount  of  raw  silk 
received  at  Yokohama  during  the  six 
months  ending  December  30  last  was  101,843 
bales.  Pig  tin  has  again  advanced,  and 
the  market  is  strong.  A  rise  in  tin  plate 
is  expected  soon.  The  price  of  iron  is 
steady,  pig  No.  1  X  foundry  northern  be¬ 
ing  quoted  at  $22  to  $24.  All  manufacturers 
of  iron  and  steel  are  firm.  A  rise  of  about 
10  per  cent  is  expected  on  black  wrought 
iron  pipe.  w.  w.  h. 


Farmers’  Congress.— The  fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Farmers’ 
Congress  will  be  held  at  Albany,  February 
22-24.  The  organization  is  to  be  thoroughly 
reorganized,  materially  increasing  its  use¬ 
fulness.  While  partisan  discussions  are  to 
have  no  part  in  the  meeting,  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  farm  legislation,  and  political  econ¬ 
omy  will  be  considered,  the  object  of  the 
Congress  being  the  education  of  the  farmer 
in  his  rights  of  citizenship.  The  secretary 
is  E.  A.  Callahan,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Farmers’  Institutes  in  Pennsylvania.— 

The  series  of  farmers’  Institutes  in  Berks 
County,  Pa.,  are  just  over  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  attending  them.  The  most  successful 
and  best-attended  institute  was  at  Blandon, 
where  the  average  attendance  was  234.  We 
had  to  secure  a  larger  hall  to  accommodate 
the  people.  In  the  evening  sessions  people 
went  home  by  fifties  and  hundreds,  who 
could  not  get  into  the  large  Union  church, 
having  seating  capacity  of  about  600.  Farm¬ 
ers  came  a  distance  qf  10  miles.  h.  g.  m. 


NOTES  FROM  FLORIDA. 

Turpentining  has  become  quite  a  business 
here  now,  even  as  far  south  as  Sanford  and 
Orlando.  Much  land  is  being  leased  and 
also  much  sold  for  turpentine  purposes. 
Land  for  turpentine  purposes,  that  has  not 
been  logged,  sells  for  about  $1  an  acre,  and 
rents  for  from  40  to  50  cents  an  acre.  When 
leased,  however,  the  price  paid  is  so  much 
for  each  box  cut  in  the  tree,  varying  from 
$10  to  $12  per  1,000  boxes.  Work  at  the  tur¬ 
pentine  camp  is  carried  on  mainly  between 
April  and  August,  and  from  20  to  50  hands 
are  employed  in  the  distilling  operations, 
depending  upon  the  capacity  of  the  still. 
From  one  to  four  boxes  are  cut  in  each 
tree.  The  taking  of  the  turpentine  from 
the  trees  injures  them  very  little,  not  at  all 
for  sawmill  purposes,  and  very  few  trees 
die  from  the  effects  of  the  operation. 
Florida  pines  are  not  nearly  so  rich  in  tur¬ 
pentine  products  as  those  of  Georgia  and 
neighboring  States. 

The  attention  of  farmers  in  some  parts  of 
Florida  is  now  being  turned  to  the  raising 
of  cassava  for  starch  and  food  for  cattle. 
The  plant  is  well  suited  to  the  light,  dry 
soil  of  Florida;  requires  little  fertilizer, 
since  the  root  is  largely  a  product  of  air 
and  sunshine;  and  is  very  easily  grown.  A 
large  cassava-starch  plant,  costing  about 
$50,000,  has  been  in  operation  at  Lake  Mary, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Sanford,  for  several 
months,  and  the  outlook  for  profitable  re¬ 
sults  is  very  promising.  Another  plant  is 
about  to  be  established  at  McIntosh,  and 
it  is  expected  that  others  will  be  in  oper¬ 
ation  at  Bartow,  Homeland,  and  Clear¬ 
water  before  the  end  of  the  year.  From  $5 
to  $6  a  ton  is  paid  for  cassava  at  the  starch 
factories.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  leading 
Florida  farmers,  however,  that  the  root  will 


yield  the  best  returns  when  used  as  food 
for  cattle.  Prof.  Stockbridge,  of  the  State 
College,  says  that  pork  can  be  made  at  less 
than  a  cent  a  pound,  and  beef  at  1%  cent 
a  pound,  with  cassava  food.  Cassava  is 
very  rich  in  carbohydrates,  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  amount  of  nitrogenous 
matter,  becomes  an  excellent  food  for  do¬ 
mestic  animals.  It  contains  about  20  per 
cent  of  starch.  t.  r.  b. 

Winter  Park,  Fla. 


a 


We  all  covet  strength  and  admire  It  We 
look  at  the  marvelous  muscular  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  Sandow  with  envy  and  straight 
way  resolve  to  buy  a  pair 
of  dumb  bells  and  get 
strong,  as  if  the  secret  of 
■trength  lay  in  muscles. 

Strength  begins  in  the 
stomach.  It  begina 
there  because  there  the 
strength  elements 
manufactured,  and 
from  there  they  are 
distributed  to  blood, 
bone,  brain,  muscle 
a:.d  nerve.  If 
you  want  to 
begin  to  be 
strong,  start 
with  the  stom¬ 
ach.  Put  the 
digestive  and 
nutritive  or¬ 
gans  and  blood 
making  glands 
in  perfect 
working  order. 

That  is  the  foundation  of  strength.  Exer¬ 
cise  puts  on  the  superstructure  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

To  establish  the  stomach  and  the  diges¬ 
tive  and  nutritive  functions  in  perfect 
health,  there  is  no  medicine  so  sure  and  so 
satisfactory  as  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery.  It  strengthens  the  stomach, 
enriches  the  blood,  nourishes  the  nerves, 
and  regulates  the  functions  of  every  vital 
organ  of  the  body. 


"  About  twelve  years  ago  I  was  suddenly  taken 
with  a  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  which  was 
so  violent  I  could  not  walk  straight,”  writes  O.  S. 
Copenhaver,  Rsq.,  of  Mount  Union,  Huntingdon 
Co.,  Pa.,  (Box  222).  “  It  would  grow  more  severe 
until  it  caused  waterbrash  and  vomiting  of  a 
slimy  yellow  water.  I  consulted  a  physician  -and 
he  told  me  I  had  a  form  of  dyspepsia  and  treated 
me  for  about  six  months  with  but  little  benefit. 

I  still  kept  getting  so  weak  I  could  scarcely  walk. 

I  then  tried  another  physician  and  he  told  me 
my  liver  was  out  of  order  and  that  I  had  indiges¬ 
tion.  He  gave  me  a  treatment  and  I  got  some 
better  but  only  for  a  short  time.  I  then  took  to 
using  several  widely  advertised  patent  medi¬ 
cines,  but  received  no  more  than  temporary 
relief  while  using.  I  then  tried  Dr.  Pierce’s 
medicines,  using  his  *  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery,’  *  Favorite  Prescription  ’  and  the  *  Pleasant  )j 
Pellets,'  and  in  two  months’  time  I  was  feeling  j 
better  than  I  had  for  years  before.  I  can  truth-  J 
fully  say  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicines  did  me  more  J 
good  than  any  I  had  ever  taken.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser, 
1008-pares,  fully  illustrated,  is  sent  free  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  si  one-cent  stamps  (cost  of  mailing 
only)  for  paper  edition,  or  31  stamps  for  edition 
bound  in  cloth.  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


.  .Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

Send  5  cts.  in  .-tamps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  100  styles  of  single  and  double  o<tk-t<tnne<l 
Leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  We  can  save  you  money 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs/ 
212  Church  St.f  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Market  Gardeners 

make  money  by  getting  their  produce 
into  market  early.  This  is  best  accom¬ 
plished  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
stimulating  effect  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda . 

It  forces  the  most  rapid  growth  and 
imparts  quality,  crispness,  tenderness, 
etc.  All  about  it  in  our  free  book,  “ Food 
for  Plants.”  Ask  for  a  copy.  Address, 
John  A.  Myers,  12-0  John  St.,  New 
York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by  fertilizer  deal¬ 
ers  everywhere. 

Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers. 


Heesen 

FEED 
COOKER 

Get  Your  Money’s  Worth. 

You  will  find  this  cooker  by  far  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  every  way.  Absoutely  full  measure  —  (50 
gallon  size  not  stamped  “70  gallons”);  one-half 
cheaper  than  any  other ;  simplest;  lasts  for  genera¬ 
tions;  quickest  in  heating;  most  economical  of 
fuel ;  coal  or  wood ;  7  sizes.  15  to  70  gallons.  Send 
for  circular.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 

Direct  from  HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO., 

factory  to  farmer.  28  High  St.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


THE  CHAMPION 

-ONE-MAN  SAW- 

Has  a  record  of  one  cord  per 
hour.  No  Backache,  No  Wet, 

Cold  Knees.  Fun  to 
cut  wood  with  this  , 
machine.  Cuts  both  S 
ways.  Sower's  w’g’t * 
does  half  the  work. 

FAMOUS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FARMERS’ 

HANDY 

WAGON 

CO., 

OF 

SAGINAW. 
MICH. 


Will  supply 
you  with  the 
best  metal 
wheels 
for  your  old 
farm  wagons 

A  postal  card 
will  bring  you 
Catalogue  and 
prices. 


WALKER  CARRIAGES 

\lXLS4L  vr-  x  7.  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Highest  quality,  finest  workmanship  and  perfect  finish,  yet  at  lowest 
cost.  VV  e  ship  any  style  vehicle  anywhere  for  examination  and  subject 
to  approval.  No  matter  how  far  away  you  are  you  can  do  business  with 
Ps  anc*  save  money.  Y  e  make  all  the  vehicles  we  advertise,  also  fiuo 
harness.  Send  for  our  FREE  Bookof104  pages.  It  tells  our  plan  in  full. 

EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  CO.,  91  Eighth  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

MUXWE  WANT  YOU  TO  KNOW\ 

hllllfScxrM/. Jjtkat  we  make  Buggy,  Carriage  and  all  kinds  of  Light  and  Heavy  Wagon  Wheels  of  superior  ! 
vPiyr^ffrir  B’iupbty  and  finish;  complete  with  Tires,  Hub  Bands  Axles  and  Boxes;  that  we  paint  wheels, ' 
u  ^ axle8> <fec-’  when  80  ordered  and  that  we  sell  everything  at  a  low  cash  price  under  a  positive 

W  yyJTYNtf  guarantee  Of  quality.  As  an  instance :  $7.50  buys  4  Buggy  Wheels,  7-8  In.  Steel  Tires;  1 
Wffl/YllV/  *8.00  buy*  4  Carriage  Wheels,  1  In  Steel  Tires;  $1  0.50  buys  4  Milk,  Mill,  Light! 
Ui\v  /  J  \ff  Delivery  or  Spring  Wagon  Wheel*  with  1%  in.  Steel  Tires.  Think  a  moment  and  you’ll 
see  that  GOOD  WHEELS  atisuch  prices  ARE  CHEAPER  THAN  HAVING  OLD  ONES  REPAIRED. 
Write  now  for  price  list  No.  88  and  rules  for  measuring.  WILMINGTON  WHEEL  CO.,  WilmlflgtOfl,  Delaware.  ^ 

A  Farmer’s  Fortune 


The  margin  of  profit  In  farming  is  not  large  enough  to  be  wasted  in  costly 
hand  planting  or  hoeing  of  row-grown  crops  when  better  work  can  be 
done  quicker  with  the  No.  4  Iron  Age  Combined  Seed  Drill 
and  Wheel  Hoe.  It  saves  labor  in  nine  different  operations;  it 
plows,  levels,  furrows,  sows,  covers,  rakes,  cultivates,  hoes  and 
hills.  Does  them  all  better  than  you  can  do  them  in  any  other 
way.  In  buying  such  an  implement  look  for  Iron  Age  con¬ 
struction,  Iron  Age  strength  and  lightness;  Iron  Age  relia¬ 
bility.  Call  on  a  neighbor  who  uses  the  No.  4 

IRON  AG 

Combined  Seed  Drill  and 

Wheel  II oe.  See  the  machine 
at  work.  We  feel  sure  you  will 
buy  one  after  seeiug  it.  Write  for 
a  free  copy  of  the  Iron  Age  Book 
for  1900,  which  fully  describes 
this  and  other  economical  tools. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO., 

Box:l02,Grenloch,  N.  J. 
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Humorous. 


“No  matter  whar’  you  fin’  him 
In  de  country,  high  or  low, 

You’ll  alius  know  de  cullud  man 
By  de  way  he  sling  de  hoe. 

By  de  way  he  sling  de  hoe. 

In  de  co’n  en  de  cotton  row; 

De  po’  white  trash 
Don’t  cut  no  dash 
Ter  de  cullud  man  wTid  de  hoe!” 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 

Teacher:  ‘‘Johnny,  you  may  define 
the  first  person.”  Johnny:  “Adam.”— 
Brooklyn  Life. 

Mama  (sternly):  “Now,  Rodney,  have 
you  anything  to  say  before  I  whip  you?” 
Little  Rodney:  “Yes’m;  i  wish  you  ’d 
gimme  laughing-gas  before  you  lay  on 
thi  gad.” — Puck. 

“I  was  at  the  head  of  my  class  to-day, 
Pa  ”  “That’s  good.”  “Yes,  teacher  was 
Illustratin’  what  it  says  in  the  Bible 
about  th’  last  being  first.” — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

“My  mother  found  my  little  brother 
putting  his  stockings  oh  wrong  side  out 
this  morning.”  “Yes.  What  did  she 
do?”  “Turned  the  hose  on  him.” — Har- 
va  .•  Lampoon. 

Mrs.  Crimsonbeak:  “I  see  by  this 
paper,  John,  that  the  tongue  of  a  full- 
grown  giraffe  is  about  18  inches  long.” 
Mr.  Crimsonbeak:  “Well,  it’s  not  hung 
in  the  middle,  anyway.”  —  Yonkers 
Statesman. 


■UY  "“DIR EOT  MOU  FAOTORY,”  MSI 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Ml«ret  FREE 
For  Home*,  Barn*,  Boot*,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealert 
profits.  In  use  54  yearn.  Endorsed  by  Orange  A  F*rtnera 
Alliance.  Low  nrlces  will  sarprlse  yoa.  Write  for  Sample 
0,  W.  INGERSOLL,  248  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  I. 

No  Presents!  No  Premiums ! !  No  Discounts^! ! ! 

Our  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS m COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Dept.B.  P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

COLD 

Is  made  In  using  or  selling  the  Nagley  Automatic 

TRANSPLANTER. 

Used  in  transplanting  Tobacco.  Cabbage,  Celery, 
Tomatoes,  Sugar  Beets,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Straw-ber¬ 
berries  and  other  plants.  Potato  planting  attachment 
extra.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work.  Write 
for  prices.  NAG  LEY  MFG.  CO.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Cider  Machinery.— send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Bosobert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  8t.,  Syracuse.N.  V 


Farm 

Power 


The  Best 

Tor  all  purposes  is  auU  prleht  or  Horizontal  combined 
Engine  and  Holler  such  as  we  show  here. 

It  is  of  special  value  in  cutting  und  grind- 
log  feed,  shelling  corn, 
threshing,  pumping  water, 
separating  crcuin,  sawing . 

Hood,  Ac.,  Ac.  I 

Leffel  w 


Engines 


represent  unusual  merit  in  de-  — 

6ign,  material  and  construction.  Quick  RteiiinerR, 
economical  of  fuel  mid  wife.  We  make  tbem  Irom 
3  Horse  Power  up.  Prices  very  low  quality  con¬ 
sidered.  Special  Engine  Book  mailed  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 

Box  BO.  Springfield  Ohio. 


“Al 


;  Stone, 


ipleton  goods  take  the  lead,  and  your  steel  link 


has  no 

111. 


rival.”— Man  let  Baoa.  A 


Hundreds  of  Similar  Testimonials  prora 
that  our 


“SUCCESS 


”  TREAD 
POWERS 


are  properly  named, 
and  b  horse  tread 


We  make  1,  2 


ONE-HORSE 
••SUCCESS" 

Is  the  best  power 
made  for  driving 
cream  separators, 
and  all  machinery  _  _ 

requiring  light  power,  but  absolutely  steady  motion.  More  power 
can  be  obtained  from  the  “SUCCESS”  Tread  Powers  size  for 
size  than  any  others  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong 
enough  for  largest  horses,  best  governed,  etc.  More  about  them 
and  our  sweep  powers,  shelters,  fodder  and  ensilage  cutters 
or  shredders,  buskers,  grinders,  wood  saws,  wind  mills, 
steel  tanks,  etc.,  In  our  160  page  illustrated  catalogue.  FREE* 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  27  Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


ISA  FACT 


that  the  best  result#  ia  feeding  < 

•f  any  kind  are  attained  with  greaad 
feed.  To  grind  feed  meet  nriaa 

fully  requires 

SCIENTIFIC 

Grinding  Mill a. 

They  have  largest  possible  capa¬ 
city  with  minimum  power. 
Crush  and  grind  eorn,  husk  eob 
And  all,  and  all  smallgrain  singly 
or  mixed.  Have  self-sharpening 
plates.  Free — Catalog  R. 

FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


STOCK  FEEDERS 


listen  to  this  and  think  before 
buying  a  feed  grinder.  There 

Peerless  Mills 

now  In  use.  Grind  ear  corn 
and  all  grains  fine  or  coarse. 
Make  family  meal  orfeed.We 

WANT  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 
Circulars,  prices,  <Stc.,  free. 

J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


SELF  FEED 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


1  hood — gives 


Cuts  88)4  %  more  than 
regular  machine. 
Save.  75%  in  time. 
Positively  feeds  itself. 
No  pushing  to  get  feed  j 
started,  and  feeds  evenly  ‘ 
saving  power.  New  wide  ( 
throat— wide  as  knives  J 
are  long.  New  large 
increased  space  for  cut  feed,  avoids . 


I  re-cutting,  binding,  choking,  &c.  The  cut  shows 

NEW  METAL  STRIP  SWIVEL  CARRIER. 

I  Has  2  inch  steel  strips — earries  more  feed  and 

I-  easier.  Works  at  any  angle— any  length 
Withoutextrasection  at  bottom.  1889 
.catalogue  FREE.  Prof.  WoIPs 
“A  Book  on  Silage”  10c. 

^tm£ SILVER  M  FG  CO., 

,Salem, 

-Ohio 


CHARTER  GASOLIHE  ENGINE 

Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

Stationaries,  Portables, 
Engines  and  Pumps. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co..  Box  26 ,  Sterling,  III. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STANDARD, 

STf  AM  PUMPS,  AIRLIFTS,^  ft 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  \£2SI  l 

THE.  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA. ILL.- CHICAGO  -  DALLAS.TEX. 


Ufri  I  DRILLING 
VVCLL  Machines 

Or*r70  sixes  and  atylaa,  for  drilling  either  deep  er 
shallow  well*  In  any  kind  of  toll  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  *111*.  With  engines  or  horse  power*. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  caa 
operate  them  easily.  Bend  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  H.  T. 


it 


USE  LOOMIS’ 
LATE  IMPROVED 

CLIPPER” 


DRILLER 

The  result  of  30  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  Well  Drilling. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 


The  g-reat  satisfaction  onr 
French  Kuhr  Slone  Feed 
and  Meal  Mill,  have  given 
during  the  la6t  48  years  is  proof 
that  our  experience  has  been 
conscientiously  applied.  You  will  save  money  and  make  money  by  buying  one  of  our 

BUHR  STONE  MILLS.  X  .-JS1 

NORDYKE  k  MARMON  CO.,  Flour  Mill  Builders,  (Estab.  1851.)  270  Day  St„  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Experience  Counts 


WOOD  FRAME  SPRING  TOOTH 

HARROW 


the  original  and  still  the  be»t//J 
harrow  of  its  kind.  All  wood  o, 
best  seasoned  white  oak. 

Teeth  of  best  oil  tempered  atcel. 

Provided  with  grnards.  Channel  steel, 
never-sllp  clips  for  holding  teeth. 

Strong:,  durable  aud  efliclent.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 
The  supply  is  limited.  Large  general  catalogue  mulled  tVee. 


AN  AUTOMATIC 


WEEDER  and 
CULTIVATOR 

A  time,  labor  and  money 
saver.  Kills  all  weeds  on  any  kiud 
of  crop — any  kind  of  land.  In-^ 
valuable  to  the  strawberry  t 
man.  Splendid  for  wheat  fields  m 
spring — makes  it  stool  out  perfectly,  I 
increasing  yield.  Best  beet  sugar  tool  | 
made,  cuts  7  ft.  wide.  Works 
acres  per  hour.  All  teeth  best  oil 
tempered  steel.  Cash  price  $7.20.  Freight  east  of  Mo.  River  and 
north  of  Ohio  River  only  25c  to  75c.  Write  for  big  catalogue. 


CASH  SUPPLY  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  C,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


iVW 


EVERY  PART 


■  — wv 

IS  STEEL  1 


: 


The  lightest,  yet  the  most  durable  harrow 
made.  Easiest  to  adjust.  The  simple  lever 
slants  the  teeth  at  any  angle. 

LEAN’S  HARROW 

pulverizes  the  gronnd  or  smooths  it;  does  every 
kind  of  work  you  want  a  harrow  to  do,  better  a 
than  any  other  tool  can  do  it.  Circular  free. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFG.  CO.,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 

AAA  AAA, 


The  Spangler  Corn  Planter. 

The  Most  Perfect  Corn 
Dropper  in  tlie  World. 


With  or  without  Fertilizer  Attachment.  Write  for 
ciroulars  and  prices  of  Planters  and  Grain  Drills. 
We  can  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Address 

SFANGLEK  MFG.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 

Sold  ON  TRIAL 

Imperial 
Pulverizer. 
Clod  Crusher, 
Roller  and 
Leveler. 

Plainly  de- 
scribed  In  circu¬ 
lar,  8ENT  FKEB. 

Peterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio. 


Farmer* 
may  try  it 
before  buying. 


Ho  Scorched  Foliage 

if  you  use  the  unexcelled 

EMPIRE  KING  BSPRAYELR 

been  ii  hc  it  has  a  brunh  on  the  agitator 
which  keeps  the  suction  strainer  free  from 
the  thick,  raw  poison,  lira  hr  valves, 
without  leather  or  rubber.  We  want  good 
agents.  Send  for  our  free  book  on  spraying. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY, 

2  Market  St.,  Loekport.  N.  I* 


CYCLONE 


SEED 

SOWER 


SAVES 


gS»i»  Clover 

AND  SEED 

^Increase  of  crop  pays  for  seeder 
§  first  10  acres.  Tried  and  true, 
j 25  years  the  Standard.  Sent  on 
trial.  Special  offer  and  circu¬ 
lars  free.  Address  Champion 
Seeder  Co.,  Urban  a,  Indiana. 


THE 


LIGHTNING  SEED  SOWER  P 

u&r&nteed  to  sow  60  acres  uer 


M i 


tSTGuaranteed  to  sow  60  acres  per 
day  (either  horseback  or  on 
foot)  of  Clover,  Timothy,  Mil-  /T-j; 
let,  Flax,  etc.  Will  be 
sent  to  any  Post  Office  $  |  QC 

on  receipt  of .  liZU 

If  not  satisfactory,  money  refunded. 
Circulars  free.  Agents  wanted. 

W.  J.  BUSS,  53  Day  St..  Golden.  III. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  POTATO  PLANTER 

and  Digger  Combined.  Two  Machines  for  one 
price.  Every  farmer  can  afford  to  buy  it.  Special 
introductory  prices  to  farmers  this  year. 

SCHOFIELD  &  CO.,  Freeport,  III. 


'outfit  for  $6.50,  express 
Will  spray  a  ioacre  orchard  per  day.  100,000  in  use. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded,  llld. 
catalogue  free.  Agts.  make  from  $5  to  $15  per  day. 
Hew  Improvements.  Free  Trial.  Mention  this  paper. 

P.  C.  LEWIS  nFQ.  CO.,  Catakill,  N.  Y. 


$18.50 


for  this  team  harness, 
cut  from  select  oak-tanned 
leather,  traces  6  ft  long,  1)4 
In.  wide,  with  cockeyes  ;18-ft 
lines;  Hook  Territ  pads, 
poleatrap  1)4  in  ;collar  strap 

1)4  In.  Big:  Bargain.  All 

kinds  single  &  d’bl.  harness. 


BUYS 

2  horse  Chilled 
Plow.  1 -borne 
Plow  $2.25. 
65  sizes  and 
kinds  of  Chilled 
Pl0W8. 

KFSeud  for  our  FKEE  B&d-Page  Spring  Agricultural  Catalogue, 


BALL  BEARING, 

All  Steel  Disc  Harrow,  with 
or  without  center  disc  Discs 
16  and20in.  8si*es.  Ourira- 
proved  12-16  disc,  with  2, 
3  or  4  h.  evencr,  $18.25. 


BUYS 

a  14  In.  Double 
Shin,  Soft  Cen¬ 
ter  Steel,  Steel 
Beam  Plow. 

Guaranteed 
to  scou  r. 


BUYS 


this  8-ft.  steel  mill ;  guar¬ 
anteed  easiest  running 
a  strongest  made ;  pump¬ 
ing  and  power  mills.  8  to 
16-ft. ;  also  tanks, pumps, 
pipe  a  all  pumping  sup¬ 
plies.  We  furnish  com- 
plet  ’Outfits.  Prices  all 
reduced.  Catalog  free. 
Don't  fail  to  send  for  it. 
Pay  double — get  no  better 


ship 


Tills  2-horse  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  made  of  best  ma¬ 
terial,  with  shields,  neck 
yoke  and  doubletrees, 
steel  wheels.  Price, 
complete,  $11.90. 
Usually  sells  for  $16.50  to 
$18.  lildtng  Culti¬ 
vator  only  $17.50 


$1.00 


Bow  Seeder  $1.  Crank 
Seeder,  $1.15.  Sows 
wheat,  oats,  grass  seeds, 
etc.  Sows  33  feet  at  a  pas¬ 
sage.  Works  perfect. 
Usually  retailed  tor  $3. 

Price*  reduced. 


$8.65 

for  No.  96  B  one-horaei 
corn  planter.  No. 963^1 
one  -  llorne  planter - 

plantsin  hillsor  drills  corn, beans, 
peas,  garden  and  all  other  seeds. 
Price  $11  50.  Fertilizer  extra. 
Check  Bow  2-horse  planter 
$24.75  to  $82.50.  95 stylo 


MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,'R-  16  Chicago. 


HALLOCK’S  Success  cloc  WEEDER  and  Cultivator 


ANTI- 
CLOC 

Pays  for  Itself  the  First  Season,  say  Farmers  who  have  Used  It. 


Youngstown,  O..  May  31, 1891). 

Please  accept  thanks  for  your  kindness.  You  appear  to  he  the  most  liberal  manufacturers  we  have 
ever  dealt  with.  We  wish  to  say  that  this  Is  the  third  year  we  have  used  ^  weeder,  and  we  are 

very  much  pleased  v  U’oj  Ye  used  It  for  corn, 


potatoes,  cabbage, 
ful  results. 


Or  'v 


etc.,  with  wonder- 


We  had  a  goo 
time  we  bough'  v-y 


we  state  truth'; 
cultivator  sin 
weeder  will 
teams  and  ^ 
can  be  use  x, 
saving.  ^ 


-O  OY 
*-v  r\f 

orse  cultivator  at  the 
Success  ”  weeder,  and 
5? 


,t  we  have  not  used  the 
je  small  horse  and  your 
and  better  work  than  two 
ors.  The  teams,  of  course, 
ter  work,  which  means  a  big 
ruly,  J.  E.  Gray  &  Son. 


New  Castle,  Pa. 

I  have  been  going  to  write  you  for  some  time  in  regard  to  the  weeder.  I  have  had  splendid  results 
with  it  this  year.  Now  I  will  tell  you  how  l  used  it  and  what  the  results  were. 

First  1  used  it  on  my  wheat  in  the  spring.  I  could  scarcely  see  any  wheat  at  all,  it  was  so  winter- 
killed.  My  hired  man  wanted  to  plow  up  the  ground  and  sow  oats.  He  said  there  would  not  be  five 
bushels  of  wheat  on  the  three  acres  and  I  thought  so  myself,  but  1  said,  “We  will  sow  Timothy  and 
clover  on  It,’’  and  so  we  did  and  then  put  the  weeder  on  it,  and  we  put  some  stones  on  the  weeder  so  as 
to  make  it  stir  up  the  ground  good.  Well,  I  had  25  bushels  of  wheat  and  a  splendid  catch  of  grass. 

Then  I  put  it  on  my  oats.  Before  I  did  so  my  man  said  to  me,  “  We  won't  have  no  oats  this  year,” 
and  1  about  agreed  with  him.  The  Held  looked  us  yellow  as  gold.  We  had  it  exceedingly  dry  here  last 
spring,  but  I  said  to  the  man,  “You  hitch  the  horse  into  the  weeder  and  go  over  the  oats  ground.” 
He  said.  “  O  no  1  that  will  tear  all  the  oats  out.”  I  said,  “  You  go  ahead  and  do  as  I  say,”  and  so  he 
did.  AVell,  I  never  saw  oats  come  on  like  they  did.  I  had  in  four  acres  and  1  harvested  182)4  bushels. 

If  everyone  would  work  their  weeders  in  their  oats  and  wheat  it  would  pay  them  big.  So  many 
people  in  this  part  are  very  slow  in  starting  their  weeders  that  they  do  not  get  half  the  good  out  of 
them  that  they  might.  They  have  found  out  this  year  from  my  experience  how  to  work  it,  and  next 
year  they  are  going  to  start  right  in  time  and  keep  the  weeder  going. 

You  can  count  on  a  big  weeder  trade  from  this  section  next  year.  Y'ours,  —  J.  R.  Wright. 


Are  they  genuine  ?  Write  them,  send  postal  card  for  reply.  It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  send  you  hundreds  more. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805,  York,  Pa. 


We  want  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  may  we  P 
Money  saved  by  buying  quick. 
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$1  PER  YEAR. 


ENGLISH  MARKETS  FOR  AMERICAN  FOODS. 

JOHN  BULL  HAS  DECIDED  TASTES. 

How  He  Wants  Apples,  Butter  and  Eggs. 

CANADA  OUR  COMPETITOR.— A.  S.  Baker,  Don- 
ington  House,  Norfolk  St.,  London,  greatly  pleased 
the  members  of  the  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural 
Society  in  a  brief  talk  on  the  London  market.  He 
said  that  the  United  States  orchardists  had  the  best 
soil,  the  finest  climate,  and  the  best  brains  in  the 
world,  and  that  thgy  received  the  poorest  price  of 
anybody  in  the  world  for  their  apples  in  the  English 
market.  This  he  thought  was  due  to  causes  which 
could  be  easily  corrected.  The  English  apple  market 
is  supplied  by  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Tas¬ 
mania.  The  Tasmanian  apples,  however,  come  at  a 
time  when  the  market  is  practically  free  from  apples 
from  this  side,  so  that  the  real  competitor  of  the 
United  States  is  Canada.  The  Tasmanian  apples  are 
shipped  nearly  14,000  miles,  through  the  hot  climate 
of  the  equatorial  region,  and  reach  London  rather 
dried  up.  Their  flavor  is  not  as  good  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  apples.  Yet  they  sell  for  better  prices  in  the 
London  market  than  the  American  apples.  The  Tas¬ 
manian  apples  are  not  barreled,  but  put  in  boxes  22 
inches  long  by  11  y2  inches  wide,  and 
1014  inches  high,  outside  measure¬ 
ment.  They  are  carefully  inspected 
and  labeled,  and  sell  on  the  strength 
of  the  label  in  the  London  market 
without  inspection. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  APPLES.— The 
trouble  with  American  apples,  he 
thinks,  is  that  they  are  shipped  in  bar¬ 
rels  of  three  different  sizes,  and  the 
honest  farmer  has  a  way  of  putting  a 
layer  of  nice  apples  at  both  ends,  and 
filling  up  the  middle  with  culls,  cider 
apples  or  “any  old  thing,”  as  he  put  it, 
and  feels  disappointed  that  he  doesn’t 
receive  returns  for  the  quality  at  the 
ends  of  the  barrel.  Mr.  Baker  says  that 
no  one  buys  American  apples  in  the 
L/ondon  market  except  on  examina¬ 
tion.  The  apples  are  dumped  out  on 
the  floor,  and  the  poorer  quality  being 
in  greater  abundance,  the  price  is  made 
on  this  quality.  The  good  apples  in 
such  packages  don’t  count.  He  says 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  the  good  apples  to 
mix  them  with  the  poor  ones.  They 
always  sell  at  the  price  of  the  poor 
ones,  and  would  sell  for  just  the  same  if  there  were  no 
good  ones  mixed  with  them.  He  says  that  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  has  a  great  respect  for  associations,  and 
while  he  believes  that  the  individual  might  pack  his 
apples  and  label  them,  and  receive  in  time  recog¬ 
nition,  the  stamp  of  a  society  or  board  of  trade  would 
be  quicker  and  more  generally  recognized,  and  carry 
more  weight.  Two  grades,  firsts  and  seconds,  are  all 
that  should  be  shipped.  During  the  year  1899  the 
London  market  consumed  nearly  40,000  barrels  of 
American  apples,  at  prices  ranging  from  $3.25  to  $3.75 
a  barrel.  He  thinks  this  is  a  market  that  is  worth 
studying,  and  lays  great  stress  on  the  value  of  ship¬ 
ping  in  boxes  in  preference  to  barrels,  as  well  as  the 
care  in  marketing  and  shipping  reliable  grades.  The 
boxes,  he  says  are  better  fitted  for  transportation 
than  the  barrels,  and  Baldwin  apples  especially 
heat  in  the  middle  of  the  barrels,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  reach  the  London  market  in  bad  con¬ 
dition.  In  the  boxes  he  recommends  putting  a 
sheet  of  paper  between  each  layer  of  apples. 
The  London  market  likes  the  Baldwin,  Ben 
Davis,  Newtown  Pippin,  Northern  Spy,  Greening, 
Russet,  and  Jonathan.  The  Jonathan  is  growing  in 


favor.  It  is  noticeable  that  Mr.  Baker  mentioned  the 
Ben  DaVis  as  second  in  favor.  In  a  private  conversa¬ 
tion  after  the  meeting,  Mr.  Baker  told  the  writer  that 
he  believed  in  i.ve  years  the  railroads  of  this  country 
would  be  putting  up  cold  storage  plants  at  each  ship¬ 
ping  station.  This,  he  says,  would  be  a  comparatively 
small  expense  compared  witn  the  gain,  as  apples  only 
require  a  temperature  of  from  25  to  32  degrees,  and 
the  railroad  ihat  first  adopts  this  plan  will,  he  thinks, 
have  the  lead  in  trade  for  years  to  come. 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS. — He  also  spoke  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  butter  market.  The  Australian  butter  comes 
under  a  stamp  of  the  Sydney  Board  of  Trade.  It 
comes  in  a  package  nearly  a  cube,  being  12  inches 
square  at  the  top,  11  inches  square  at  the  bottom,  and 
12  inches  deep.  This  tapering  on  the  bottom  is  done 
so  that  the  butter  will  turn  out  of  the  package  easily. 
A  package  of  this  size  weighs  just  56  pounds.  It 
sells  on  the  English  market  at  the  present  time  for 
112  shillings  per  hundredweight,  which  in  England  is 
112  pounds.  The  same  quality  of  American  butter  of 
highest  grade  sells  for  95  shillings  per  hundredweight. 
The  American  butter  that  sells  at  this  price  is  in 
every  way  equal  to  one  Australian  butter,  which  sells 
for  17  shillings  per  hundredweight  more  money.  Aus¬ 


tralian  butter  comes  in  standard  packages  at  standard 
quality,  while  there  are  20  grades  of  the  American 
product.  Australian  butter  is  subject  to  government 
inspection.  Only  one  quality  is  shipped.  Without 
this  brand  an  Englishman  will  not  buy  the  Australian 
butter.  Without  the  brand  he  would  call  it  a  counter¬ 
feit. 

Mr.  Baker  makes  something  of  the  same  criticism 
of  our  shipment  of  eggs.  He  says  that  the  English¬ 
man  requires  a  light-colored  egg.  We  send  them  all 
colors,  and  the  result  is  that  while  French  eggs  are 
selling  in  the  London  market  for  34  cents  a  dozen, 
American  eggs  are  bringing  22  cents.  He  also  thinks 
that  London  would  afford  a  nice  market  for  peaches. 
At  the  present  time  the  Crawford  peach  from  Canada 
is  the  only  thing  they  are  receiving.  He  would  di¬ 
rect  that  peaches  be  packed  in  strawberry  boxes— one 
layer  in  a  basket,  and  of  course  only  the  finest  quality 
shipped.  He  says  they  sell  for  two  shillings  each. 


The  Arkansas  Fruit  Grower  says  that  there  are  or¬ 
chards  in  that  State  which  produce  300  bushels  of  good 
apples  per  acre,  and  thousands  of  apple  trees  yielding  40 
bushels  per  tree.  If  the  fruit  is  marketed  properly,  this 
is  more  profitable  than  cotton  farming.  It  also  remarks 
that  if  some  women  could  trade  their  husbands  for  a  good 
apple  tree,  they  would  be  better  off. 


STRAWBERRIES  WITHOUT  STABLE  MANURE 

A  MARYLAND  FERTILIZER  FARM. 

Feeding  for  Vine  and  for  Fruit. 

FERTILIZER  ONLY. — The  most  remarkable  straw¬ 
berry  culture  of  which  we  have  record  is  that  con¬ 
ducted  by  J.  A.  Davis,  of  Goldsboro,  Md.  It  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Davis’s  ex¬ 
perience  upsets  many  of  the  old  theories  formerly 
held  regarding  strawberry  culture.  Mr.  Davis  has 
over  50  acres  in  strawberries,  and  fertilizers  only  are 
used  for  feeding  them.  No  stable  manure  is  used  ex¬ 
cept  the  comparatively  small  amount  made  on  the 
farm  by  the  working  stock.  As  is  well  known,  many 
strawberry  growers  insist  that  the  fruit  cannot  be 
produced  successfully  without  large  quantities  of 
stable  manure.  Mr.  Davis  has  been  uniformly  suc¬ 
cessful  during  a  long  series  of  years  through  this  fer¬ 
tilizer  feeding,  while  many  growers  somewhat  simi¬ 
larly  located,  but  operating  differently,  have  lost 
money. 

GROWING  BODY  OR  BERRY— Mr.  Davis’s  straw¬ 
berry  land  is  lower  and  heavier  than  much  of  the 
soil  on  the  peninsula.  Bart  of  it  consists  of  low 
swampy  places  wmch  nave  been  cleared  and  drained. 

A  good  deal  of  this  soil  is  well  adapted 
to  the  habits  of  the  Gandy  straw¬ 
berry,  which,  like  Parker  Earle,  as 
most  growers  know,  is  not  a  variety 
for  the  lightest  soil.  Mr.  Davis  doe3 
not  grow  his  own  plants,  and  he  wants 
them  grown  on  the  lighter  open  soil, 
because  in  such  situations  the  roots 
make  a  stronger  and  longer  growth. 
The  plant  grown  in  this  light  soil,  and 
then  transplanted  to  the  heavier  soil, 
and  well  fed  with  a  well-balanced  fer¬ 
tilizer,  will  hold  an  abundance  of  fine 
fruit.  The  large  growers  will  under¬ 
stand  that  the  production  of  the  plant 
is  Quite  a  different  matter  from  the 
business  of  making  that  plant  produce 
a  crop  of  firm,  well-flavored  berries. 
W.  F.  Allen,  Jr.,  of  Salisbury,  Md.,  is 
the  largest  plant  grower  in  the  world. 
His  soil  is  very  light  and  open.  He 
would,  if  necessary,  use  stable  manure 
to  produce  a  large  plant,  but  when 
that  plant  is  put  out  for  a  fruit  crop, 
he  uses  the  fruit  and  vine  fertilizer, 
because  that  is  better  adapted  to  fruit 
production.  Sometimes  these  plants 
produced  by  stable  manure  are  left  over  for  fruiting. 
They  would  not  produce  a  first-class  crop  of  fruit 
with  additional  stable  manure,  but  if  fed  the  well- 
balanced  fertilizer  they  will  yield  bountifully,  and 
produce  firm  and  well-flavored  berries.  The  dairy¬ 
man  understands  this  fact.  In  feeding  the  heifer  and 
the  cow  he  will  feed  oats  to  the  young  calf  and  heifer 
in  order  to  obtain  a  large  frame  and  a  quick  growth, 
but  the  oats  are  not  economical  for  the  production  of 
milk.  When  that  heifer  is  ready  for  her  business  in 
life — milk-making — she  is  fed  a  well-balanced  mix¬ 
ture  of  various  grains.  This  peculiar  feature  in 
strawberry  growing  must  be  well  understood. 

Mr.  Davis  is  so  situated  that  he  cannot  obtain  stable 
manure  at  a  profit.  He  is  too  far  away  from  the  rail¬ 
road,  arid  the  cost  of  hauling  is  too  great.  He  buys 
wheat  straw  for  mulching,  but  the  plants  are  fed 
entirely  upon  high-grade  fertilizers.  He  uses  at  least 
a  ton  to  the  acre,  part  broadcast  and  the  rest  along 
the  row  or  drill.  The  strawberry  crop  differs  from 
most  others  in  the  fact  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Davis 
take  the  plants  already  grown,  set  them  out  and  feed 
them  for  a  fruit  crop,  just  about  as  a  stock  farmer 
would  feed  a  bunch  of  steers  or  sheep  which  he  has 


A  HARD-WORKING  OLD  BUTTER  COW.  Fie.  38.  See  Page  129. 
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bought  from  those  who  bred  and  reared  them.  The 
breeder  may  need  oats  to  force  the  young  stock,  but 
the  feeder  needs  little  besides  corn.  We  ail  know  men 
who  still  insist  that  strawberries  cannot  be  grown 
without  stable  manure.  Yet,  here  are  more  than  50 
acres  grown  with  fertilizers  only.  This  farm  is  an 
unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  high-grade  fer¬ 
tilizers  for  fruit.  The  strawberries  are  grown  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  at  a  profit,  too,  being  as  fine  in  quality 
as  any  that  come  to  the  New  York  market. 

BREEDING  THE  BERRY.— Mr.  Davis  is  a  business 
man  who  understands  that  in  farming,  as  in  any 
other  business,  it  requires  money  well  invested  to 
make  money.  In  Maryland  the  plant-food  question  is 
of  vital  importance,  for  that  section  is  not  naturally 
a  live-stock  country.  Stable  manure,  if  it  be  used  at 
all,  must  be  hauled  100  miles  or  more.  The  freight 
on  plant  fooa  is  15  times  as  much  in  the  form  of 
stable  manure  as  it  is  in  high-grade  fertilizers.  Mr. 
Davis’s  experience  shows  beyond  any  doubt  that  the 
strawberry  grower  can  produce  crops  of  first-class 
fruit  at  a  profit,  year  after  year,  with  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  alone.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
these  results  could  not  be  reached  with  low-grade 
fertilizers  or  a  superphosphate,  supplying  only  part 
of  the  necessary  elements  of  plant  food.  The  straw¬ 
berry  plant  is  peculiar  in  its  habits  of  growth.  Its 
root  system  is  very  much  restricted.  The  plant  food 
must  be  placed  close  up  to  it,  and  be  quickly  avail¬ 
able  in  order  to  supply  its  needs.  The  fruit  buds  of 
the  strawberry  are  produced  during  the  late  Summer 
and  Fall,  and  mere  must  be  present  sure  supplies  of 
available  plant  food  in  order  to  push  it  along  at  this 
critical  period,  even  though  there  be  a  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture.  Many  crops  of  strawberries  are  ruined  because 
at  this  critical  time  there  is  only  a  supply  of  dry  in¬ 
soluble  plant  food  at  hand.  Unless  the  fruit  buds  are 
produced  at  this  time  the  next  year’s  crop  is  sure  to 
be  a  poor  one.  Consequently,  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  supply  in  abundance  the  proper  elements  of 
plant  food  just  at  the  right  time.  The  strawberry  is 
one  of  those  crops  that  cannot  stand  starvation.  It 
is  far  better  to  overfeed  it  on  a  well-balanced  fer¬ 
tilizer  than  to  starve  it,  either  by  supplying  too  small 
a  dressing,  or  by  using  a  fertilizer  not  well-balanced, 
and  lacking,  usually,  in  forms  of  nitrogen  that  are 
absolutely  necessary.  h.  w.  c. 


TWO  NEW  FODDER  PLANTS  FOR  VIRGINIA. 

Will  you  tell  me  something  about  speltz?  The  extrava¬ 
gant  claims  for  it  give  me  a  very  strong  desire  to  raise 
it  instead  of  wheat,  if  it  will  make  anything  like  the 
yield  claimed.  Also  give  me  your  opinion  of  Australian 
salt-bush;  1  thought  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  grow  in 
my  brood-sow  lots;  they  are  about  one-quarter  acre  each, 
and  sows  are  kept  in  them  about  two  weeks  before  far¬ 
rowing,  and  eight  or  10  weeks  after.  Being  obliged  to 
have  more  sows  than  lots,  when  one  is  ready  to  come 
out,  there  is  another  to  go  in.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  anything  green  on  them.  From  the  description 
given  (which  I  know  is  entirely  accurate),  it  will  be  just 
the  thing,  if  it  will  only  stay  in  the  hog  lots,  but  the 
claim  is  that  it  grows  readily  from  seed  just  dropped  on 
the  surface.  Is  it  not  likely  to  get  into  places  where  I 
have  no  need  for  it?  a.  b-  e. 

Upperville,  Va. 

Ans. — Send  to  e  experiment  stations  a'  Fargo,  N. 
D.,  Brookings,  S.  I).,  and  Lincoln,  Neb.,  anu  ask  for 
bulletins  which  refer  to  speltz.  It  is  a  Russian  grain, 

said  to  have  been  brought  to  this  country  by  Rus¬ 
sian  settlers  in  North  Dakota.  The  grain  looks  some¬ 
what  like  common  barley — with  each  hull  containing 
two  berries.  It  has  given  fair  results  as  compared 
with  oats  and  barley  in  the  Northwest,  but  we  would 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  advise  you  to  buy  any 
large  quantity  for  sowing  in  Virginia.  Buy  a  small 
quantity  as  an  experiment,  if  you  wish  to  try  it.  The 
chances  are  that  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  climate  of  the  Dakotas,  anc.  not  suited  to  the 
South.  Prof.  Lyon,  of  the  Nebraska  Station,  writes 
us  as  follows: 

Russian  speltz  is  a  variety  of  wheat.  It  differs  from 
our  ordinary  wheat  in  that  the  hull  adheres  to  the  kernel. 
It  is  raised  largely  in  Russia,  and  to  some  extent  in  most 
of  the  other  countries  of  northern  Europe.  It  is  used 
only  as  a  feed  for  live  stock,  for  which  purpose  it  is  much 
prized.  We  have  lately  harvested  a  small  area  of  land 
sown  to  this  crop  on  the  Station  farm.  It  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  1,237  pounds  of  thrashed  grain  to  the  acre.  From 
this  I  should  judge  that  it  promises  to  give  very  fair 
yields  as  compared  with  oats.  We  have  not  tried  feeding 
It,  and  so  cannot  speak  from  experience  as  to  its  feeding 
value.  It  is  somewhat  early  yet  to  make  predictions  as 
to  its  probable  place  in  our  farm  economy,  but  1  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  promises  to  make  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  list  of  grains. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Shepard,  of  North  Dakoita,  sends  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  heads,  which  are  shown  at  Fig.  39.  He 
says  (writing  August  14): 

Botanically,  it  is  a  variety  of  grain  belonging  to  the 
wheat  family  as  indicated  by  its  name,  Triticum  spelta. 
It  differs  from  wheat,  however,  in  many  respects.  It  re¬ 
tains  an  enveloping  husk  when  thrashed,  but  this  husk 
Is  not  so  adherent  as  in  the  case  of  barley.  In  the 
thrashed  grain  two  kernels  usually  remain  attached,  but 


with  severer  treatment  the  kernel  will  separate  like 
wheat.  In  fact,  some  naked  kernels  are  usually  to  be 
found  in  the  thrashed  grain.  The  heads  are  bearded,  but 
not  so  offensively  as  in  the  case  of  barley.  From  those 
who  have  grown  speltz  and  used  it  for  feed,  I  have 
learned  that  it  is  a  fine  grain  for  work  horses,  pigs  and 
sheep.  One  intelligent  observer  claims  that  it  is  superior 
to  barley  and  to  oats.  The  straw  is  rather  finer  than 
wheat  straw,  and  the  testimony  of  the  very  few  people 
who  have  raised  it  is  that  it  possesses  considerable  feeding 
value.  In  regard  to  the  yield  it  is  claimed  to  outyield 
either  barley  or  oats.  I  now  have  eight  acres  of  the 
speltz  growing  alongside  of  barley  and  oats,  and  in  this 
case  I  am  sure  that  the  speltz  will  give  the  best  yield. 
One  grower  farther  west  has  informed  me  that  he  has 
secured  as  high  as  from  60  to  75  bushels  per  acre,  but  1 
am  sure  that  some  of  the  few  fields  growing  here  will  not 
yield  so  high.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  yield,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  grain  loses  practically  no  chaff  in 
thrashing,  and  none  of  this  grain  is  now  thrashed.  It  is 
hardy,  withstanding  drought  well.  It  is  sown  in  the 
Spring  and  should  be  sown  rather  early.  Testimony  dif¬ 
fers  somewhat  as  to  the  amount  of  seed  per  acre  to  be 
used.  One  grower  insists  that  1(4  bushel  is  sufficient, 
and  another  says  he  had  the  best  results  by  setting  his 
drill  for  two  bushels  of  barley.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  latter  about  right,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
speltz  stools  abundantly. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  statements  to  warrant 
any  great  outcry  about  this  grain.  It  is  worth  a  fair 
experiment,  and  that  is  all. 

A  little  pampn.et  issued  by  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  at  Washington,  and  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 


“SPELTZ,”  THE  NEW  GRAIN.  Fig.  39. 

California  Station  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  will  tell  you 
about  all  that  is  worth  knowing  regarding  American 
experience  with  these  salt-bushes.  On  the  alkali 
lands  in  the  Far  West  they  have  been  found  very  use¬ 
ful.  They  seem  specially  adapted  to  such  soils,  which 
are  very  dry.  In  California  it  is  said  that  a  good 
stand  is  obtained  by  scattering  the  seed  on  top  of 
the  ground,  before  a  rain,  and  then  driving  a  flock  of 
sheep  over  it.  Our  opinion  is  that  outside  of  these 
dry  alkaline  soils,  the  salt-bushes  will  not  be  found 
superior  to  other  plants  now  in  cultivation.  We 
would  try  a  few  seeds  only  as  an  experiment.  Try 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  in  tne  hog  lots. 


GUARANTEED  VITALITY  FOR  VEGETABLE 

SEEDS. 

The  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  offers  to 
test  samples  of  seeds  sent  by  farmers  or  gardeners.  This 
“testing”  consists  in  sprouting  the  seeds  under  average 
conditions  to  see  what  proportion  of  them  will  start. 
These  official  tests  have  led  farmers  to  ask  why  the  seeds¬ 
men  cannot  guarantee  that  a  certain  per  cent  of  their 
seeds  will  sprout  about  the  same  as  a  fertilizer  dealer 
guarantees  a  certain  per  cent  of  plant  food.  The  position 
taken  by  leading  seedsmen  is  probably  fairly  stated  in  the 
following  letter  from  W.  Atlee  Burpee: 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  never  be  feasible  to  sell 
vegetable  seeds  under  any  guaranteed  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  growth,  particularly  such  percentage  as  is 
fixed  by  the  Department  at  Washington.  By  the  in¬ 
closed  sample  of  our  ounce  bag,  and  also  the  label 


which  is  pasted  on  all  packages  containing  more 
than  one  ounce  of  seed,  you  will  see  that  the  planter 
who  purchases  our  seeds,  even  from  the  local  coun¬ 
try  store,  is  assured  positively  that  he  has  tested  seed' 
specially  prepared  for  the  year’s  planting  as  per  date. 
This  system  of  dating,  which  we  adopted  two  years- 
ago,  has  worked  admirably,  and  prevents  small  deal¬ 
ers  from  keeping  seeds  on  hand  and  selling  them  sev¬ 
eral  years  after  they  nave  been  obtained  from  us. 

When  we  had  the  Government  order  several  years* 
ago  we  were  obliged  to  tell  the  Department  plainly 
that  we  could  not  possibly  give  them  Burpee’s  Best 
Early  cauliflower  up  to  the  percentage  of  growth 
required  by  the  Government  standard.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  was  that  Burpee’s  Best  Early 
cauliflower  (like  all  the  finer  strains  of  extra 
early  cauliflower  seed)  is  grown  exclusively  in  Den¬ 
mark,  and  never  germinates  within  10  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  Government  standard.  We  therefore  obtained' 
permission  from  the  Government  to  substitute  an¬ 
other  variety  of  cauliflower,  grown  either  in  the- 
south  of  France  or  southern  Italy,  whicn  would  ex¬ 
ceed  the  percentage  required  by  the  Government. 
Consider  tne  folly  of  this!  The  Danish  seed  costs  us 
six  to  10  times  as  much  to  produce  on  contract  as  we 
can  get  the  same  varieties  for,  under  the  same  name, 
grown  in  Italy,  and  yet  we  would  not  dare  use  the 
Italian  seed  (or  for  that  matter  even  the  equally  well- 
matured  seed  grown  in  California),  if  it  cost  us  noth¬ 
ing.  The  fact  is  that  cauliflower  seed  grown  in  these- 
genial  climes,  while  it  germinates  well,  produces  only 
a  small  percentage  of  good  heads. 

We  could  name  illustrations  almost  without  end. 
Long-Island-grown  cabbage  seed  will  not  germinate- 
within  20  per  cent  as  well  as  English-grown,  and  yet 
it  costs  more  than  double  as  much  to  produce,  and  is- 
woith  many  times  as  much  to  the  planter.  No  given 
standard  for  germination  of  the  different  vegetables, 
even  where  the  seed  is  grown  in  the  same  locality’ 
could  be  established  by  Government  or  other  action, 
and  maintained  faithfully,  from  the  very  well-known’ 
fact  that  in  certain  years  the  percentage  of  growth' 
will  be  much  better  than  in  other  years,  while  the 
stiain  of  seed  itself  may  be  identically  the  same.  We 
are  sure  that  all  other  seedsmen  who  have  trial) 
ground  of  their  own,  and  test  every  lot  of  seed  as 
thoroughly  as  do  we,  will  agree  with  us  in  the  abso¬ 
lute  impossibility  of  fixing  any  standard.  The  only 
standard  necessary  for  the  planter  is  the  knowledge- 
that  he  is  dealing  with  a  first-class  seed  house,  which, 
aside  from  all  question  of  honor,  would  not  suffer  its 
reputation  to  be  injured  by  selling  any  other  than  the 
best  quality  of  seeds  that  could  be  obtained  in  any 
given  year. 


POISON  IVY  IN  WINTER. 

On  page  69  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  there  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  reference  to  an  English  case  of  Rhus  poisoning 
I  wish  to  remark  incidentally,  that  toxicodendrol  the 
active  constituent  of  the  Poison  ivy,  Rhus  radicans, 
has  the  same  physiological  properties  in  Winter  as  in 
Summer.  The  reason  why  so  few  people  are  poisoned 
in  Winter  is  merely  because  fewer  persons  come  in 
contact  with  it.  As  it  is  present  in  the  sap,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Winter  wood  is  very  dangerous  to  handle. 

In  my  bulletin  on  30  poisonous  plants,  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  following  state¬ 
ments  are  made: 

“It  is  highly  desirable  that  legal  measures  be 
adopted  compelling  the  destruction  of  these  plants 
where  they  abound  in  cities  and  in  places  of  popular 
resort.  This  can  be  managed  without  much  danger 
from  the  poison,  and  is  a  matter  of  very  general 
public  interest.  As  has  already  been  noted,  many  in¬ 
dividuals  are  practically  immune  from  the  effects  of 
Poison  ivy.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  fact 
to  employ  such  individuals  to  remove  these  plants 
from  the  vicinity  of  dwellings  and  from  playgrounds. 
Much  of  the  work  would  be  purely  mechanical,  con¬ 
sisting  in  rooting  up  the  plants  by  main  force.  This 
is  the  most  certain  method;  the  use  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  is  attended  with  less  danger,  as  the 
plants  do  not  need  to  be  touched.  A  half-teaspoonful 
should  be  applied  to  the  stem  every  two  or  three' 
weeks  in  the  Spring,  when  the  plant  is  growing  most 
vigorously.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  acid 
away  from  the  skin,  as  it  is  most  highly  corrosive. 
The  brush  should  in  no  case  be  left  upon  the  ground 
nor  the  wood  used  for  fuel.  In  burning  the  refuse  in 
the  field,  pains  should  be  taken  not  to  inhale  the 
smoke  nor  to  handle  the  wood  any  more  than  neces¬ 
sary.  The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  pre¬ 
venting  workmen  from  transferring  the  oil  from  their 
clothes  and  hands  to  other  individuals.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  object  special  suits  should  be  worn,  and 
the  hands  should  be  washed  several  times  a  day  with 
the  alcoholic  sugar  of  lead  solution.  Bathing  in  hot 
water  with  strong  soapsuds  is  recommended.  The 
clothing  must  also  be  well  washed,  and  it  is  always 
well  to  remember  that  towels  may  be  a  means  of  con¬ 
veying  the  oil."  v.  K.  CHESNUT. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
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AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  SKUNKS. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question:  Why  do  you 
say,  "Don’t,”  when  anyone  mentions  skunk-breeding? 
I  have  had  not  a  little  experience  with  skunks,  and 
think  that  in  the  hands  of  the  right  person  skunk¬ 
breeding  might  be  made  very  profitable.  In  the  Fall 
of  1896  I  caught  a  very  black  skunk,  a  female,  in  a 
weak-springed  rat-trap.  A  little  later  I  caught  a 
male.  I  kept  them  in  an  old  granary,  and  they  be¬ 
came  very  tame.  May  12,  1897,  when  walking  through 
a  little  wood,  I  found  a  female  skunk  with  consid¬ 
erable  white  on  her.  I  took  my  boot  lace,  made  a 
snare  of  it,  and  put  it  on  a  pole;  after  considerable 
maneuvering,  I  managed  to  slip  it  over  the  skunk’s 
head,  and  so  caught  her  without  frightening  her 
much.  When  she  found  that  I  did  not  wish  to  hurt 
her  she  allowed  me  to  carry  her  home.  Two  days 
later,  when  I  went  to  look  at  her,  I  found  five  little 
skunks  with  her— they  looked  like  young  rats,  and 
had  broad  white  stripes  down  their  backs.  Two  days 
later  the  first  skunk  I  caught — the  black  one — which 
I  had  kept  all  Winter,  had  six  little  ones,  four  of 
them  black  like  their  mother,  the  other  two  had  broad 
white  stripes  down  their  backs.  The  mother  was  very 
tame,  and  allowed  me  to  take  the  little  ones  in  my 
hands  whenever  I  chose,  provided  I  moved  carefully 
and  did  not  frighten  her  by  quick  movements.  As 
four  of  these  little  skunks  were  black,  like  the  female 
parent,  and  two  white  like  the  male,  I  think  they 
might,  in  a  few  generations,  be  bred  all  black,  which 
would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  their  skins.  Black 
skunks  are  somewhat  rare.  A  weasel  killed  the  11 
little  skunks  when  they  were  four  weeks  old,  and  the 
old  ones  escaped  through  a  broken  window  when  I 
\,as  absent  from  home. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  caught  a  very  young  skunk;  he 
kept  it  in  the  house  cellar  all  Winter,  and  frequently 
carried  it  upstairs,  where  it  would  play  about  the 
house  like  a  young  kitten.  There  was  no  odor  from  it 
whatever.  It  died  the  next  Summer,  I  think  from 
being  overfed  during  the  Winter,  for  they  are  hiber¬ 
nating  animals.  If  the  scent  glands  could  be  removed 
from  young  skunks,  and  I  think  it  quite  possible, 
skunk  breeding  might  be  made  very  profitable.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  I  had  them  I  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  habits  of  skunks;  they  are  gentle,  easily  kept, 
and  certainly  make  novel  pets.  a.  a.  e. 

Quebec,  Can. 

R.  N-Y.-We  are  glad  to  obtain  these  facts.  Not  a 
week  passes  without  bringing  us  several  letters  from 
people  who  wish  to  start  skunk  farms.  We  have  fol¬ 
lowed  up  these  so-called  farms,  only  to  find  either  a 
half-dozen  skunks  or  a  not  very  fragrant  memory. 
The  skunk  does  not  seem  to  thrive  when  herded  in 
large  numbers.  In  several  cases  a  contagious  disease 
broke  out,  which  just  about  ended  the  skunks.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  a  few  skunks  may  be  kept,  as  our 
friend  relates,  but  disease  and  four-footed  enemies 
will,  in  our  opinion,  prevent  the  success  of  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  them  on  a  large  scale. 


LIFE  OF  THE  BEAN  WEEVIL. 

Under  the  head  An  Insect  That  Knows  Beans,  in 
your  issue  of  January  20,  M.  V.  Slingerland  gives  a 
very  full  account  of  the  Bean  weevil.  I  would  like 
to  inquire  whether  there  is  more  than  one  variety  of 
the  insect  known  in  this  vicinity.  Several  years  since 
I  did  some  experimenting  with  the  Bean  weevil,  and 
found  that  it  would  breed  in  dry  beans  if  kept  con¬ 
fined.  My  conclusion  was  questioned  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Experiment  Station.  It  was  there  claimed 
that  their  experiments  had  never  produced  such  re¬ 
sults,  and  that  the  weevil  which  I  had  experimented 
with  was  probably  some  variety  of  a  grain  weevil. 
But  I  was  not  satisfied.  It  was  certain  that  my 
weevils  multiplied  in  dry  beans  when  kept  confined, 
and  equally  certain  that  they  did  not  multiply  in 
dry  beans  unless  they  were  confined.  I  inferred  that 
beans  planted  late  so  no  pods  would  form  on  them 
until  the  old  beetles  had  ceased  their  work  in  Spring, 
might  escape  the  weevil,  and  such  I  have  found  to  be 
the  case.  I  have  had  beans  growing  side  by  side  in 
the  garden,  when  the  early  planted  would  be  badly 
infested,  while  the  late  were  free  from  the  weevil. 
Since  then  I  have  planted  such  beans  as  I  intend  for 
use  dry,  late  in  the  season.  I  have  to  use  an  early 
ripening  variety  to  insure  maturity  before  frost. 
Yellow  Eye  I  plant  as  late  as  June  15  to  25.  I  do 
not  think  I  get  so  large  a  crop  as  an  earlier  planting 
would  give,  but  the  crop  escapes  the  weevil. 

One  would  infer  from  reading  Prof.  Slingerland’s 
article  that  beans  stored  dry  after  harvesting  are  in 
danger  of  attack  by  weevil,  but  I  have  never  known 
such  trouble.  If,  however,  the  beans  are  kept  in 
closed  barrels  or  bags,  so  the  beetles  (if  any  are 
present)  cannot  escape  when  they  emerge  in  Spring 
(or  earlier  if  they  are  kept  where  it  is  warm),  they 
will  attack  the  dry  beans  and  destroy  them  rapidly. 


I  speak  of  the  weevils  with  which  I  experimented. 
Prof.  Slingerland  may  have  a  different  variety. 

M.  MORSE. 

R.  N.-Y. — Prof.  Slingerland  makes  the  following 
comment: — M.  M.’s  experience  with  the  Bean  weevil 
is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  known  habits  of 
the  insect,  and  his  experiments  in  planting  beans  late 
to  escape  the  weevil  are  new  to  me.  So  far  as  I  know 
this  is  the  first  feasible  plan  which  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  for  circumventing  the  pest  in  the  field.  There  is 
but  one  common  Bean  weevil  in  the  northern  United 
States,  so  that  M.  M.’s  weevils  were  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  discussed  by  the  writer.  It  has  not  been 
known  for  many  years  that  the  Bean  weevils  did  con¬ 
tinue  to  breed  in  stored  seeds.  I  presume  M.  M.  is 
right  in  his  claim  that  they  breed  more  freely  in  seeds 
kept  confined  in  barrels,  etc.  M.  M.’s  letter  is  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  this  pest. 


A  MONTANA  ROOT-GRAFTED  TREE. 

Mr.  H.  C.  B.  Colvill,  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  sends  us  the 
photograph  pictured  at  Fig.  40,  and  says  that  he 
would  like  to  have  pomologists  say  what  they  think 
of  it.  His  process  is  given  as  follows: 

A  seedling  root  was  taken  and  a  piece-root  graft 
made  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  was  taken  up  when 
one  year  old,  and  planted  to  the  top  bud.  The  roots 
at  this  time  were  trimmed  to  a  stub  by  the  String- 
fellow  process.  An  ordinary  post  hole  was  dug,  and 
the  earth  was  tamped  closely  around  the  trunk  with 
a  heavy  wooden  tamp,  as  used  for  setting  posts.  The 
tree  started  its  upward  growth  from  the  top  bud,  at 
the  same  time  the  trimmed  seedling  root  started  a 


A  MONTANA  ROOT-GRAFTED  TREE.  Flo.  40. 

Below  a  seedling  root,  from  a  to  b,  graft.  Between  b  and  C,  orig¬ 
inal  trunk  of  yearling,  c  and  d,  first  year’s  growth, 
above  d,  growth  of  second  year. 

fresh  growth  downward,  and  every  bud  on  the  trunk 
of  the  yearling  sent  out  a  root,  the  strongest  at  the 
bottom.  The  original  graft  sent  out  no  roots  at  any 
time.  Two-year-olds  planted  in  the  same  way  died. 
About  24  trees  planted  oy  the  ordinary  Stringfellow 
process  made  a  very  poor  growth  compared  with  trees 
planted  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  finally  aied  out  last 
Winter. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter,  in  the  severe  climate  of 
Montana,  to  obtain  strong,  well-rooted  trees.  Mr. 
Colvill  hopes  by  means  of  this  process  to  secure  such 
trees.  A  writer  in  the  Montana  Fruit  Grower  has 
this  to  say  about  it: 

"Looking  at  the  tree  one  notices  the  original  seed¬ 
ling  below.  It  has  made  a  fair  growth  compared  with 
yearlings  of  piece-root  trees  in  the  same  soil.  Just 
above  the  seedling  is  the  original  scion,  on  which  no 
sign  of  a  root  is  to  be  seen.  Above  the  scion  is  the 
trunk  of  the  original  yearling  tree,  most  of  the  root 
growth  of  the  tree,  the  strongest  at  the  bottom.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  when  the  yearling  was 
planted  everything  was  trimmed  until  it  resembled  a 
stick,  and  all  growth  has  been  made  since.  Above 
the  new  root  system,  which  is  as  long  as  the  original 
yearling  was  high,  say  from  two  to  five  feet,  is  the 
new  growth  of  top,  at  this  date  just  two  seasons  old. 
Mr.  Colvill  did  not  succeed  with  two-year-olds.  His 
ground  is  a  cold  loam,  and  no  artificial  irrigation  was 
applied.  The  scion  remained,  as  we  should  say,  wood, 


while  the  part  above  was  changing  to  the  color  we 
recognize  as  root,  but  even  that  looked  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  root  growth  springing  from  them. 
The  question  that  occurs  10  us  is,  will  the  scion  in 
time  rot  away,  as  in  the  two-year-olds  in  Mr.  Colvill’s 
experiment,  causing  the  death  of  the  seedling  root 
below?  If  so,  would  it  affect  the  sound  part  above? 
Also,  whether  that  large  expanse  of  underground 
trunk,  limited  only  by  the  size  of  the  original  year¬ 
ling,  changes  into  genuine  root  without  suffering  at 
all  in  the  change?  Mr.  Colvill  may  be  able  to 
answer  some  of  these  questions  as  he  nas  several 
more  specimens  under  cultivation,  and  is  so  well 
satisfied  that  he  will  plant  a  '■mall  orchard  that  way 
in  the  Spring.  Taken  as  we  see  it,  it  looks  promis¬ 
ing,  enabling  a  tree  planter  to  say  exactly  how  much 
root  surface  there  ought  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  top, 
and  the  seedling  root  being  hom  one  to  three  feet 
under  ground,  cuts  a  small  figure.  In  fact,  it  might 
be  placed  six  feet  under  ground  as  far  as  we  know  at 
present.” 


CORN  HAY  OR  SHREDDED  FODDER. 

Corn  hay  has  gradually  grown  in  favor  for  several 
years  past  in  this  part  of  the  country.  When  shred¬ 
ders  were  first  introduced,  much  of  the  corn  was 
handled  when  it  was  wet,  and  when  shredded  in  this 
condition,  it  invariably  molded  and  spoiled.  It  was 
thought  at  first  that  corn  could  not  be  shredded  and 
bulked  away  so  as  to  keep  nicely.  But  it  was  soon 
learned  that  if  fodder  were  shredded  when  free  from 
external  moisture,  it  came  out  just  as  nicely  as  when 
it  was  put  away.  We  have  fed  it  the  third  Winter 
after  it  was  shredded,  and  could  see  no  difference  in 
it  from  freshly  shredded  fodder  after  it  had  passed 
through  the  sweat.  It  will  sweat  and  heat,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  dry  the  fodder  is  when  handled,  but  like 
clover  hay,  it  does  not  mold  or  damage  if  free  from 
rain  or  dew. 

I  have  now  used  corn  hay  for  eight  years,  and  would 
hardly  know  how  to  get  along  without  it.  I  have 
never  tried  baling  and  shipping  it  to  market,  but  it 
will  bale  nicely  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
sweat.  The  price  which  is  offered  for  it  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  justify  baling,  hauling  and  shipping  to 
city  market,  but  with  the  corn  hay  on  the  farm  we 
can  sell  all  our  Timothy  hay,  for  the  corn  hay,  along 
with  clover,  makes  the  very  finest  roughage  we  can 
provide  for  our  stock.  I  have  sold  some  in  the  local 
market  without  baling,  but  I  prefer  to  feed  it  at  home, 
and  let  the  hay  go  to  market.  I  do  not  think  that 
shredded  fodder  will  ever  be  put  upon  the  market  in 
very  large  quantities,  or  shipped  very  far,  as  the  price 
will  not  justify  it.  There  is  too  much  waste  in  feed¬ 
ing  it,  I  think,  for  city  people  to  take  very  kindly  to 
it.  They  can  buy  other  bedding  material  cheaper 
than  refuse  corn  hay.  w.  w.  stevens. 

Indiana. 


PENNSYLVANIA  BUCKWHEAT— Why  do  we  see 
so  little  about  the  buckwheat  crop?  Is  it  that  there 
is  so  little  raised,  or  is  it  so  little  thought  of  that 
people  say  nothing  about  it?  For  my  part,  I  think 
it  one  of  my  best-paying  crops,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best 
feeds  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  A  team  fed  entirely  on 
it,  as  grain  feed,  for  a  whole  Winter,  did  fully  as 
much  work,  and  was  in  better  condition  the  following 
Spring,  than  other  teams  fed  corn  and  oats,  all  doing 
the  same  work.  As  pig  feed  I  can  find  nothing  its 
equal;  especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  growing 
pigs,  but  for  them  the  hull  must  be  removed.  Our 
dairymen  here  feed  buckwheat  to  their  cows,  and 
think  there  is  nothing  better.  Its  feeding  value  is  not 
the  only  good  quality.  It  is  the  poor  man’s  friend, 
as  he  can  raise  a  fair  crop  on  very  poor  land,  and  a 
piece  of  wild  land  is  fitted  for  other  crops  by  its  use. 
It  is  a  very  good  crop  in  which  to  sow  grass  seed, 
giving  a  good  catch  nearly  every  time.  I  have  raised 
buckwheat  every  year  since  I  began  farming,  and  find 
it  a  paying  crop.  This  year  I  sowed  20  acres  to  buck¬ 
wheat;  following  I  give  a  statement  of  results: 


13  days’  plowing  at  53 .  $39.00 

4  days’  harrowing  with  disk  harrow  and  three 

horses,  at  $3.50 .  14.00 

4  days’  harrowing  with  team,  at  $3 .  12.00 

19  bushels  of  seed  at  40  cents .  7.60 

1  ton  fertilizer .  17.00 

Hauling  fertilizer  .  l.oo 

Drilling  at  40  cents  per  acre .  8.00 

Harvesting  12  days  at  $1.50 .  18.00 

Thrashing  .  26.00 


Total 


Cr. 


400  bushels  buckwheat  at  45  cents 
Straw  . 


$142.60 

$180.00 

10.00 


Total 


$190.00 


Balance  in  favor  of  field .  $47.10 

You  see  I  have  good  wages  for  all  work  and  money 
over,  and  this  off  a  field  too  poor  to  raise  beans. 
Pennsylvania.  J.  c.  byers. 


The  Indiana  Parmer  says  that  one  of  the  largest  farm¬ 
ers  In  the  country  Is  a  woman  In  Newton  County.  Last 
year  she  raised  30,000  bushels  of  corn,  has  fattened  32 
Short-horn  steers,  has  50  Polled  Angus  cattle,  and  about 
300  hogs. 
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Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALL  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


The  Rolfe  Apple. 

Is  the  Rolfe  apple  a  good  commercial 
fruit?  Give  a  true  description  of  it. 

Hotchkiss,  Col.  w.  s. 

The  Rolfe  apple  is  a  variety  which  is 
very  little  known  outside  of  the  New 
England  States.  It  has  been  found  to 
do  very  well  in  Maryland,  but  has  only 
been  tested  experimentally  there.  So 
far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  been  grown 
largely  anywhere,  and  it  would  be  un¬ 
safe  to  plant  it  for  commercial  purposes 
until  after  further  trial.  The  fruit  is 
large,  roundish,  conical,  yellow,  with  a 
few  crimson  stripes,  splashes  and 
blushes  of  lighter  color.  The  flesh  is 
whitish,  sprightly  subacid  in  flavor,  the 
quality  being  very  good.  How  long  it 
would  keep  in  Colorado  is  yet  to  be 
learned  by  trial. 

Discouraged  Peach  Trees. 

1  planted  1,000  poach  trees  last  year, 
which  were  in  very  bad  condition.  The 
bark  of  the  trunk,  and  of  the  roots,  was 
dried  and  wrinkled.  I  planted  them  and 
did  the  best  I  could  under  the  poor  condi¬ 
tions.  About  225  failed  to  grow.  Will 
those  that  grew  the  first  Summer  grow 
again  the  next,  and  be  as  hearty  as 
though  they  had  been  fresh-looking  when 
planted?  J.  a.  n. 

Kreamer.  Pa. 

It  is  probable  that  the  trees  which 
survived  the  ill  treatment  before  they 
were  planted  and  grew  thriftily  last 
year,  will  do  so  the  coming  season.  The 
germs  of  life  were  yet  in  them,  and 
when  they  once  revived  and  made  new 
roots  and  branches  they  became  estab¬ 
lished  in  their  new  home,  and  if  they 
are  healthy  now  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  they  will  not  continue  to  be 
so.  If  any  show  signs  of  being  very 
weakly  they  should  be  pulled  out  and 
ethers  put  in  their  places. 

Apples  for  Indiana. 

1.  Wishing  to  plant  a  few  apple  trees,  1 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  varieties  to 
select.  There  are  very  few  good  apples 
raised  here,  and  no  one  knows  the  names 
of  them.  I  am  going  to  plant  one  early, 
one  Fall,  and  two  sweet  varieties,  one 
Fall,  one  Winter;  also  six  varieties  of  Win¬ 
ter  apples.  I  thought  of  planting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  kinds:  For  early,  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ent;  sweet,  Jacobs  and  Jersey  Sweet;  Fall, 
Oldenburg;  Winter,  Ingram,  Grimes  Gold¬ 
en,  Sutton,  York  Imperial,  Stayman,  Jona¬ 
than,  and  Ben  Davis.  What  do  you  think 
of  the  list,  and  could  it  be  improved?  2. 
I  have  four  persimmon  trees,  raised  from 
seed.  They  have  been  bearing  fruit  four 
years,  two  having  fine  fruit.  The  other 
two  bloom,  the  blossom  being  pointed  and 
very  small,  but  set  no  fruit.  What  is  the 
cause?  1  tried  grafting,  but  failed.  How 
shall  I  graft,  and  at  what  time? 

Monticello,  Ind.  F.  N.  H. 

The  list  given  is  very  good,  but  might 
be  better.  All  of  them  are  reliable  bear¬ 
ers.  Jacobs  will  not  probably  keep  very 
long.  Broad  well  will  keep  longer,  and 
is  a  very  good  sweet  apple.  Bentley  is 
also  a  very  good  one,  and  keeps  until 
Spring.  I  would  prefer  Jefferis  to  Old¬ 
enburg,  because  it  is  of  the  same  season 
and  very  much  better  quality.  It  is  also 
a  reliable  bearer,  and  very  handsome. 
Grimes  will  not  keep  late  into  the  Win¬ 
ter  in  Indiana,  but  by  early  gathering 
may  be  kept  until  the  holidays.  It  is  of  the 
highest,  quality,  and  should  be  in  every 
home  orchard.  Sutton  has  not  been 
sufficiently  tested  to  warrant  general 
planting  in  the  West,  but  may  do  very 
well  there. 

2.  The  persimmon  is  often  imperfect 
in  its  flowers,  some  trees  being  wholly 
pistillate,  others  all  staminate  and  oth¬ 
ers  being  perfect.  It  is  probable  that 
the  two  barren  trees  have  all  staminate 
flowers.  They  may  be  grafted,  although 
with  difficulty  and  not  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  scions  to  be  used  should  be 
cut  at  once,  and  put  in  some  very  cool, 
damp  place,  where  they  will  not  start 
into  growth  or  dry  out  until  the  trees 
have  begun  to  leaf  out,  and  the  bark 
will  peel  easily.  Then  the  grafts  may  be 
set  by  the-  bark  method. 


Fertilizer  for  Small  Fruits. 

I  have  a  few  acres  in  small  fruits,  set 
out  in  1894,  an  acre  each  of  currants,  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  gooseberries,  grapes, 
and  strawberries,  on  good,  reasonably  rich 
ground  of  a  black,  sandy,  loamy  nature. 
The  crop  of  1897  was  the  best  we  have  had 
of  blackberries  and  raspberries,  and  since 
then  the  fruit  crop  has  been  light — plenty 
of  wood  growth,  but  small  yield  of  fruit. 
The  plants  are  well  cared  for  (trimmed 
and  cultivated).  I  think  they  need  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  some  kind  of  fertilizer,  but  do 
not  know  what  they  need.  Will  you  tell 
me  what  to  use,  where  it  can  be  got,  with 
price  and  amount  per  acre?  s.  d.  c. 

Hobart,  Ind. 

It  would  seem  from  the  description 
of  the  land  that  it  is  not  deficient  in 
humus.  If  it  is,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  stable  manure  to  put  into  it.  It 
might  be  well  ti  try  a  few  rows  in  this 
way.  if  it  has  not  been  tried.  But  there 
is  probably  more  need  of  an  application 
of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
and  400  pounds  of  dissolved  phosphate 
rock  or  dissolved  bone  or  boneblack 
should  be  sown  broadcast  per  acre.  Any 
of  the  bone  phosphates  should  have  been 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  dissolve 
them  and  make  their  fertility  available, 
oujerwisc  they  v.iil  be  exceedingly  slow 
in  action,  because  of  their  univuiable 
condition.  Grinding  reduces  them  seme 
what,  but  sulphuric  acid  grinds  them  by 
chemical  action  still  finer.  It  nay  not 
be  knowa  that  phosphate  rock  and  the 
bones  of  our  animals  are  composed  of 
practically  the  same  materials,  aim 
there  need  be  no  mystery  about  them 
Pnosphate  rock  was  made  of  the  bones 
of  prehistoric  animals  mixed  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  lime  and  other  minerals,  which  have 
fastened  them  together.  Hence  in  phos¬ 
phate  rock  we  have  the  fossil  remains 
of  giant  lizards,  sharks,  leviathans  and 
innumerable  other  extinct  animals, 
while  the  “ground  bone”  is  the  remains 
of  the  animals  that  walk  the  earth  in 
this  present  age.  Phosphorus  is  the  one 
valuable  element  in  their  structures  that 
serves  us  as  a  fertilizer  for  our  crops. 
There  are  vast  stores  of  mineral  phos¬ 
phates  in  the  soil,  no  matter  how  poor 
it  may  be,  but  they  are  largely  in  such 
unavailable  forms  that  the  plants  can¬ 
not  appropriate  them.  The  same  is 

true  of  potash.  The  reason  it  is  profit¬ 
able  in  many  cases  is  because  they  arc. 
or  should  be,  in  available  forms. 
They  can  be  purchased  separately, 
that  is  unmixed,  of  almost  any  reliable 
fertilizer  dealer,  except  those  in  the 
lately-formed  trust.  This  latter  con¬ 
cern  does  not  want  the  farmer  to  escape 
paying  him  a  big  fee  for  doing  the  mix¬ 
ing,  and  for  adding  salt  and  other  cheap 
materials  as  well.  This  mixing  fee  gen¬ 
erally  amounts  to  from  $5  to  $15  tier  ton 
clear  profit. 

{Continued  on  next  page.) 


In  Union 
There  is  Strength. 


tt 


True  strength  consists  in  the  union,  the 
harmonious  working  together,  of  every 
part  of  the  human  organism .  This  strength 
can  never  be  obtained  if  the  blood  is  im¬ 
pure.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  the  standard 
prescription  for  purifying  the  blood. 


Never  Disappoints 


Early  Vegetables 

need  a  quick  and  powerful  stimulant — 
something  to  force  growth  to  the  limit. 
The  money  is  in  earliness. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

fits  the  case  exactly.  Apply  in  small 
quantities  during  the  early  growing 
period  of  the  plants. 

It  adds  color ,  flavor ,  crispness  and  tender¬ 
ness  to  all  vegetables.  Would  you  know  more 
about  it,  send  for  free  text  book,  “ Food  for 
Plants"  to  John  A.  Myers,  12-0  John  Street, 
New  York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by  fertilizer  deal¬ 
ers  everywhere. 

Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers. 


He  Knows^ 
Who  Hoes 

/The  value  of  careful  planning  forth© 
Howinjr.  Nowia the timeto  plan.  Send 
I  for  the  new  1900  Catalogue  of  the  famous  | 

Gregory  Seeds 

I— the  practical  seeds  for  practical 
growers.  Grown,  selected  and 
i  tested  by  experts.  Every  ounce  of 
V  seed  guaranteed.  Standard  vari 
\^eties  and  novelties  fully  de- 
<  '^.scribed  in  the  new  cat-  J  . 

aIoKuo-  Send  l°T  it-  r  »'W"1 

J-  J-  II.  OK  KOOKY 

M-V/A  *  bon, 

H.rblehrad,^.  rg 

b»m.  I*  "s'1 
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JullMi/ 
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Seeds  make  thriving  plants. 
Thriving  plants  make  farm¬ 
ing  profitable.  We  grow 
seedB  for  successful  farmers 
and  offer  none  but  the  most 

IG0R0US 

!  varictios.  Write  to 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS, 
Kochentcr,  N,  Y . 
for  1900  Garden  and  Floral  Guide.  Con¬ 
tains  full  information  of  our  modern 
method  of  seed  selling  in  definite  quanti¬ 
ties.  Describe!  man}'  new  and  desirable 

ARIETIES 


50c,  H  FREE 

Send  me  today,  your  name  and  address,  on  a  post-  ~ 
al  and  I  will  mail  you  free,  my  Handsome  lllus-  ’ 
tratodSeed  Catalogue  containing  Due  Bill  and 

Elan  good  for  50c.  worth  ofFloweror  Vegeta- 
le  Seeds  Free.  Y our  selection,  to  introduce  the 

Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds,  X 

DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER, 

from  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardens.  Seed  Pota- 
tatoes.  Vegetable.  Flower,  Field  Seeds  and  Plants. 

160,000  Packages  Seeds  FREE 
on  above  plan.  Write  quick.  Send  names  of  your 
neighbors  who  buy  seeds.  $100  cash  for  best  list. 

See  catalogue. 

HARRY  H.  HAMMOND, 
Seedsman,  Box  42 .  Flfleld,  Mich. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ 


FOR  14  CENTS 


We  wish  to  gain  thiB 


new  customers,  and 


7C 

h  € 


ear  200,000  1 
ence  offer  1 
1  Pkg.  City  Garden  Beet,  loc  1 
Pkg.Earl’at  Emerald  CucumberlOc  | 
LaOrosse  Market  Lettuce.  16c  , 
16c 
lOo  1 
10c  I 
lOo  I 
16c  1 

fToo 


Strawberry  Melon, 

13  Day  Radish, 

Early  Ripe  Cabbage, 
Early  Dinner  Onion, 
Brillia  ‘ 


liant  Flower  Seeds, 
Worth  $1.00,  for  14  cents. 

Above  10  PkgB.  worth  $1.00,  we  will 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our 
great  Catalog,  telling  all  about 
SALIER  S  MILLION  DOLLAR  POTATO 
npou  receipt  of  this  notice  A  14c. 
stamps.  We  invite  yourtrade,  and 
"4  know  when  you  once  try  Hal  rer’s 
qnncds  you  will  never  do  without. 
"$800  Prizes  on  Salzer’s  1HOO— rar¬ 
est  earliest  Tomato  Giant  on  earth.  F:  141 
JOHN  A.  SALZBK  SKKO  CO.,  LA  CROSSE,  WIS. 


OUND 


FORD  S  S 

Fruits, Plants,  Trees,  Potatoes  &  Bulbs. 

Quality,  first  consideration.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
CATALOGUE  FREE — You  need  it,  no  matter  how  many  others 
you  already  have.  1“  * 


It’s  brim  full  of  fi 


s  at  lowest  prices. 


P H F  j  f]p  ant*  addresses  of  7  men  or  women  who  buy 
I  Ui  1  Uu  seeds,  &c.,  we  will  send  lpkt.  each — Advance  To¬ 
mato,  Breadstone  Turnip,  Black  Diamond  Water  Melon,  Jap. 
Imp.  Morning  Glory,  Allegheny  Hollyhock  and  choicest  Sweet 
l’eas.  This  collection  without  names  2o  cents,  6  for  $1.00. 

C  am  KHa  we  will  send  by  mail  anywhere  in  U.S.1  nice  vine 
rUi  wUb  each  10  choicest  varieties  Grapes  covering  season 
from  early  to  late  in  time  of  ripening.  For  7  names  as  above  we 
will  add  to  this  col,  2  Miller  Red  Raspberry  plants.  Mention  this 
paper.  FO!tl>  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  liuvennu,  O. 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 

76th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

Is  now  ready  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


ESTABLISHED  1802 


SEEDS 


Our  1900  Catalogue  Is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  It  contains  a  large  assortment 
of  Seeds,  and  more  information  about 
them  and  their  culture  than  any 
other  Seed  Annual  published.  We 
have  been  for  the  past  98  years  the 
leading  Seed  House  of  America. 


J.M.THORBURN&CO. 

(Late  of  (5  John  Street) 

36  C0RTLANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


i 
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MAULE’S  Seeds 

Lead  all,  as  thousands  of  successful  garden¬ 
ers  In  all  sectlonsof  the  country  can  attest. 

If  you  want  the  finest  garden  you  have  ev¬ 
er  had,  you  must  plant  itluule’s  Seeds. 

Our  Beautiful  New 

Catalogue  Free 

to  all  who  apply  for  it.  It  contains  every¬ 
thing  good,  old  or  new.  In  vegetable,  flower, 
and  farm  seeds,  summer  flowering  bulbs, 
etc.;  etc.  It  has  hundreds  of  Illustrations, 
four  colored  plates,  practical  up-to-date  cul¬ 
tural  directions,  and  offers @2, 500  In  cash 
prizes.  Write  for  It  to-day.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Philadelphia. 


I 


BEST  in  the  world  from  1 
cent  per  packet  up.  Cele¬ 
brated  for  strong  and 
rapid  growth.  Postage  paid. 
Large  lot  of  extra  packages  Free 
in  every  order.  Oldest  reliable 
seedsman  in  the  west.  Send  yours 
and  neighbor’s  address  for  pret¬ 
tiest  large  catalog  ever  printed. 
R.H.SHUMW  AY.Rockford.IU. 


ALEXANDER  SEED  GO. 

AUGUSTA,  CA., 

Handle  the  Highest  Quality  of  Water¬ 
melon  Seed. 

Augusta  Rattlesnake  Watermelon  Seed.  - 
Pkt.,  10c.;  ounce,  15c.;  pound,  $1.25,  postpaid. 
Pearl  White  Kgg  Plant  Seed.— Pkt.,  10c.; 
three  for  25c. 

Japanese  Imperial  Morning  Glory. — 
Pkt.,  10c. ;  three  for  25c. 

Send  us  your  orders  early. 

Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  sent  Free. 
Address 

ALEXANDER  SEED  CO., 

AUGUSTA,  GA. 
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OLMES’  SEEDS. 


HI 

The  Beet,  None  Better,  and  They  Grote. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free !  Send  postal 
TO-DAY.  If  you  are  a  Market  Gardener. 
Send  for  my  Wholesale  List. 

HENRY  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Clover,  Timothy,  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Grain,  Seed 
Potatoes,  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES  to  FARMERS. 
Catalogue  Free.  SIEGEL,  The  Seedsman,  Erie,  Pa. 


Kansas 
Standard 


Best 


Novelty  Dut.  A  Money  Maker. 

One  packet,  25c.;  three  packets  50c.  Specialties: 

w.—— — _ —  Alfalfa,  Kaffir  Corn,  Siberian  Millet,  Forage  Plants 

for  arid  regious,  Onion  Seed  and  Onion  Sets.  Large  stock  of  tree  seeds.  Elegant  catalog  mailed 
free  ou  application.  Write  for  one  NOW.  KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  F.  Barteldes  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


TDMATU 


SEEDS 


At  Wholesale  Prices. 


We  raise  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Seed  Potatoes,  etc.,  and  sell 
them  direct  to  the  planter  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Catalogue 
Free.  Write  for  It  at  once.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  It. 

JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


GRASS  SEED  for  HAY, 

GRASS  SEED  for  PASTURE, 
GRASS  SEED  for  GOLF  LINKS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  LAWNS, 

Gauss  miXTIHES  SPECIALLY  PREPARED  TO  SDIT  ALL  CONDITIONS  OF  SOIL. 

Our  AMERICAN  FARMERS’  MANUAL  for  1900,  32  pages,  devoted  entirely  to  Grass 
and  other  Seeds  for  the  Farm,  mailed  free  on  application  to  those  who  state  where  they  saw 
this  advertisement.  Correspondence  invited. 


GRASS  SEEDS 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO, 


- 35  &  37 - 

CORTLANDT  SI. 


NEW  YORK. 


1900 


THE  RURAL 


NEW-YORKER. 
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Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

(CONTINUED*) 

Apples  for  Profit. 

For  market  and  profit,  I  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  to  set  Apple  of  Commerce,  Black  Ben 
Davis,  Champion  and  Delicious,  instead  of 
Ben  Davis,  York  Imperial,  Mammoth  Black 
Twig,  and  Stayman.  Ben  Davis,  Mam¬ 
moth  Black  Twig  and  Winesap  do  well 
here,  but  the  others  have  not  been  tried, 
to  my  knowledge.  Finer  Ben  Davis  I 
never  saw  than  grew  here  in  my  father's 
orchard.  I  wish  to  set  them  wide  apart, 
and  some  others  between  as  fillers.  What 
good  early-bearing  varieties  would  you  fill 

in  with?  H- 

Payne’s  Depot,  Ky. 

I  would  not  go  back  on  Ben  Davis.  It 
it-  one  of  the  most  profitable  apples  for 
Kentucky  and  a  large  part  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley.  I  would  certainly  plant  it 
there  as  part  of  a  commercial  orchard. 
York  Imperial  and  Stayman  are  also 
dependable.  Several  years  of  trial  in 
Missouri  and  adjacent  States  has  proved 
•hat  Gano,  which  is  a  variety  just  like 
Ben  Davis  in  every  way,  only  darker  in 
color,  is  not  so  salable  as  that  old 
standard.  Some  who  have  seen  fruit  of 
the  Black  Ben  Davis  say  it  is  Gano,  or 
at  least  such  a  duplicate  of  it  that  they 
are  not  distinguishable.  I  could  never 
aee  any  difference  between  them,  but  am 
open  to  conviction.  Champion  is  a 
synonym  given  to  a  variety  which  has 
long  been  called  Collins  in  its  native  re¬ 
gion  in  Arkansas.  Beach  is  the  ap¬ 
proved  name  of  another  Arkansas  seed¬ 
ling,  which  has  been  called  “Apple  of 
Commerce,”  Richardson  Red  and  some 
other  names.  Delicious  I  do  not  know. 
All  of  these  new  varieties  are  now  going 
tlnough  the  testing  stage,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  expect  that  some  of  them 
will  prove  of  value.  It  would  be  well 
to  plant  a  few  trees  of  each  for  trial. 
In  regard  to  fillers  to  plant  between  the 
permanent  trees  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  one  or  more  kinds  would  be  best. 
My  opinion  is,  that  Missouri  is  the  most 
suitable  there.  It  is  the  great  early- 
bearing  Winter  apple  for  the  more 
western  States,  and  I  know  of  it  doing 
well  in  southern  Ohio.  It  is  one  that  I 
would  plant  for  a  filler.  Wagener  is  an¬ 
other  very  early  bearer,  and  a  red  Win¬ 
ter  apple  of  high  character.  It  has  the 
fault  of  being  a  poorly-rooted  tree,  and 
that  may  be  why  it  bears  so  early  and 
heavily  when  young.  Top-worked  on 
Ben  Davis  it  would  be  excellent. 

Home  Fruits  for  Massachusetts. 

Will  you  give  me  a  list  of  the  best  fruits 
to  plant  on  a  home  place,  for  this  section 
of  Massachusetts,  including  apples,  pears, 
grapes  and  blackberries?  1  have  bought  a 
small  place  of  two  acres  for  a  home,  and 
wish  to  improve  it.  The  land  slopes  to  the 
north,  but  is  well  sheltered  from  north 
winds  by  hills.  The  soil  is  very  good,  so 
I  am  told  by  farmers  here.  I  wish  to  set 
about  25  permanent  apple  trees,  30x30  feet, 
and  fill  In  with  others,  so  that  they  stand 
15x15  feet,  until  they  need  cutting  out. 
Haydenville,  Mass.  J.  l. 

Thirty  feet  seems  too  close  for  per¬ 
manent  apple  trees  in  Massachusetts. 
Forty  fee*t  wouR  be  better,  for  they  w*ilf 
use  all  of  that  space  when  they  get  old. 
This  would  give  room  for  other  tem¬ 
porary  trees  between  them,  and  berries 
and  vegetables  may  be  cultivated  until 
the  trees  need  the  whole  space.  In  se¬ 
lecting  30  apple  trees  for  home  use  on 
a  small  place  the  following  will  be 
found  to  be  very  good:  One  Early  Har¬ 
vest,  one  Summer  Rose,  one  Williams, 
one  Primate,  one  Lowell,  one  Golden 
Sweet,  one  Jefferis,  one  ^ravenstein, 
two  Grimes,  five  Hubbardston,  five  Eso- 
pus,  five  R.  I.  Greening,  five  Sutton. 
3  his  list  will  afford  apples  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  from  early  until  late. 

A  good  list  of  pears,  arranged  in  or¬ 
der  of  ripening,  is  Tyson,  Wilder,  How¬ 
ell,  Boussock,  Seckel,  Louise  Bonne, 
Sheldon,  Bose  and  Lawrence.  These 
may  be  either  standard  or  dwarf  trees, 
according  to  the  desire  of  the  planters, 
and  the  space  which  they  are  to  occupy. 

As  to  grapes,  only  a  dozen  or  so  are 
probably  wanted.  Moore,  Campbell, 
Worden,  Winchell  (Green  Mountain), 
Brighton,  Niagara  and  Concord  are  all 


good.  Of  blackberries  there  is  not  a 
large  list  to  select  from.  Early  King, 
Early  Harvest,  Agawam,  Eldorado, 
Minnewaska  and  Taylor  are  among  the 
best  for  that  region.  The  northern 
slope  is  not  objectionable  for  fruits.  If 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  owner  to  plant 
early-bearing  apple  trees  between  the 
permanent  apple  trees,  as  is  not  clearly 
understood  from  his  communication, 
then  he  might  plant  Oldenburg  as  a 
filler,  which  always  bears  early  and 
abundantly,  and  sells  well,  despite  its 
poor  quality.  It  is  attractive  and  a  good 
cooking  apple. 

Canadian  Apples  for  Export. 

1.  Can  you  name  three  good  varieties  of 
Winter  apples  for  export,  suitable  for  a  lo¬ 
cation  20  miles  west  of  Hamilton?  2.  Is  the 
Ontario  a  late  Fall  or  a  Winter  apple,  and 
how  does  it  compare  with  Ben  Davis  as  a 
profitable  shipping  variety?  3.  Name  one 
or  two  varieties  of  peaches  that  would 
stand  the  climate  here,  where  the  ther¬ 
mometer  occasionally  falls  to  20  degrees 
below  zero.  J-  w.  h. 

Sheffield,  Ont. 

1.  If  I  lived  in  Canada  1  would  go  to 
some  of  the  best  commercial  apple  grow¬ 
ers  living  nearest  me,  and  if  possible,  on 
the  same  kind  or  soil  that  l  had,  and 
learn  from  them  what  Winter  apples 
paid  them  oest  for  distant  shipment.  I 
wouiu  plant  accordingly.  My  belief  is 
that  three  good  kinds  for  southern  pan¬ 
ada  to  be  grown  for  export  are  Hub¬ 
bardston,  Baldwin  and  Rome  Beauty. 

2.  Ontario  is  a  Winter  apple  of  very 
good  qualities,  but  mainly  for  home  use. 
it  is  the  wrong  color  for  the  general 
market,  being  whitish  yellow  with  a 
light  blush.  Red  is  the  popular  color. 
It  is  large,  of  good  quality  and  produc¬ 
tive.  Compared  with  Ben  Davis  it  is  far 
better  in  flavor  and  general  suitability 
for  Canada,  but  tne  latter  kind,  when 
grown  farther  south,  will  far  excel  it 
for  market.  In  Canada,  Ben  Davis  does 
not  reach  proper  development,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  should  not  be  grown. 

d.  Two  good  peaches  for  a  rather  cold 
climate  are  Fitzgerald  and  Crosby. 


Treating  Oats  for  Smut. 

Several  Readers. — Will  H.  I.  S.,  who 
wrote  the  article  on  page  41,  tell  us  just  how 
he  treated  his  oats? 

I  put  one  ounce  of  formaldehyde,  cost¬ 
ing  10  cents,  into  four  quarts  of  water, 
sprinkling  it  upon  10  bushels  of  oats, 
after  spreading  them  on  the  barn  floor 
to  the  depth  of  four  inches.  I  stir  them 
thoroughly  with  a  rake,  afterwards 
shoveling  them  into  a  box,  covering 
them  so  that  the  formaldehyde  would 
do  more  thorough  work  by  not  escaping 
too  rapidly.  They  remained  in  the  box, 
being  then  dry  and  ready  to  drill.  I 
would  advise  the  man  with  the  rake  to 
stand  on  the  windward  side.  If  there 
should  be  any  oats  left  after  sowing,  one 
need  not  nesitate  to  feed  them,  there 
being  nothing  about  tnem  that  is  poi¬ 
sonous.  _  II.  i.  s. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv 


Quantity  of  Fine  Trees 

We  have  almost  everything  wanted  In  our  line 

October  Plum, 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees. 
Green  Mountain  Grape  Vines. 

FOREST  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  are  our  great 
specialties.  We  have,  however,  quantities  of  other 
Nursery  Stock  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


GRAVES 

Price-list  free. 


New  Early  Yellow  DCMOU 
FREE  STONE  rCAlfll 

W.  J.  Graves,  Originator.  Perry.  O. 


Trees.  Trees.  Trees. 

From  one  tree  to  a  carload.  33  years'  experience. 
Specialties:  Kieffer  Pears,  Peaches  and  Vork  Imperial 
Apples,  all  sizes.  Woodview  Nurseries.  B.1U0,  Uriah,  Pa 


D C  1 P II E C— Someth! ng  new.  The  earliest, 
rEAllllCv  latest,  hardiest,  most  profitable 
trees  ever  offered.  Varieties  that  will  fruit  in  all 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Our  Guide,  “  Peach 
Culture  ”  tells  all  about  them.  Free. 

1IKNKY  LUTTS  &  SON,  Youngstown,  N.  Y 


WANTED 

Every  person  who  intends  setting  a 
Strawberry  plant  during  the  year 
1900  to 

Send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  for  my  newStraw- 
berry  catalogue , 

which  is  now  ready.  It  Is  full  of  good 
things  In  the  Strawberry  line  and 

My  Prices  Are  Right. 

No  agents.  I  deal  directly  with 
growers. 

W.  F.  ALLEN, 

Box  44  Salisbury,  Md. 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow.” 

Standard  Sorts.  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  M.  Descriptive 
Cat.,  with  •‘Instructions  How  to  Grow,"  sent  free. 
THE  C.  E.  WHITTEN  NUKS'Y  CO.,  Bridgman,  Mich, 


Peach  Trees 

10  Apple,  Plum  or  Pear 
80c. ;  10  Dwarf  Pear  00c.; 
10  Quince  76c.;  10  Grape, 
Gooseberry  or  Currant 


50c.  Write  Quickly.  C.  NUKSEUY  AND  OKCHAIID 
CO.,  Charleston,  \V.  Va. 


ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE. 


Choice  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  other 
Trees.  Roses,  Water  Lilies,  etc.  Prices  low.  Wo 
also  lay  out  grounds  when  desired. 

E.  S.  PETERSON  &  SONS.  Box  15,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CARDINAL  RASPBERRY.— A  wonder 
among  berries  that  every  grower  will  want.  Col¬ 
ored  plates  and  full  description  in  our  new  18th 
Annual  Catalogue.  Slaymaker  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. 


DON’T 


give  an  order  for  Nursery  Stock  again 


catalogue,  and  see  low  prices, 
etc.  Remember  it_  pays  to 
l>y  mail.  You  will 


Bargains  by  mail, 
have  them  sent 


, -ejo.ee  if  y„„  PLANT  THE  BEST 

Send  to  HALL’S  NURSERY,  Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


GLADSTOHE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

$10 per  1,000;  3.000,  $25.  Circular  free. 

F.  F.  MERCKRON,  -  Catawissa,  Pa. 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1900 

Explains  what  may  be  accomplished  by  using 
well-grown  trees  and  plants.  Mailed  free. 

W.  M.  PETERS'  SONS,  Wesley,  Md. 


PEACH  TREES 


First  size  446  cents;  3  to  4 
feet,  346  cents;  2  to  3  feet, 
246  cents  each,  all  one  year 
from  bud,  healthy  and  thrl f  ty ;  no  scale.  Official  cert.1- 
tlcate  with  each  shipment.  Sample  by  exp.  if  wanted. 
Ship  any  time.  Trees  kept  dormant  until  May  10th. 
R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


JOHNSON'S  EARLY  STRAWBERRY. 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  It,  if  you  need  a 
large  early,  firm  shipping  berry.  Send  for  circular. 

O.  A.  JOHNSON,  Upper  Falrmount,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants,  S3  per  1,000. 

Fruit  Trees  equally  cheap.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  A.  HYATT,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


JTHE 


MILLION  DOLLARS 


Most  talked  of  potato  on  earth  !  Our 
Catalog  tells— bo  also  about  Sal- 
zer’s  Earliest  Six  Weeks’  Potato. 

Largest  farm  and  vegetable  seed 
growersin  U.S.  Potatoes,  $1.20 and 
up  a  bbl.  Send  this  rotice  and  5c. 

•t*mp  for  Big  Catalog.  Fl41  _ 

iJOUNA.SALZERSEEDIHACROSSEwis 


BEST  SEEDS 


for  the 
least 
money. 


All  Seeds  In  PAPERS  postpaid  for  TWO  cents 
each.  YOUR  OWN  SELECTIONS.  No  blow  or 
humbug,  but  the  plain  truth.  Catalogue  Fbke. 


SIEGEL,  the  Seodsman,  ERIE,  PA. 


■«DRT|r - Our  nandsome  GARDEN  ANNUAL  and 

B-  NaCiC.  SEEP  CATALOGUE.  Bend  your  address  on 
■  a  postal  today  or  l  or  a  2c  stamp,  Catalogue  and  a 

packet  of  the  New  Coin  Ideation  Toinuto  Seed* 
Address.  COLE’S  SEED  STORE,  Pella,  In. 


SOUTHPORT  GLOBE  ONION  SEED. 

Meeker’s  Smoothing  Harrows,  Onion  Seed  Drills  and 
Hand-Wheel  Hoe-.  C.  O.  JellitT  &  Co.,  Southport,  Ct. 


BARGAINS  IN  SEEDS! 

wiM  Choice  kinds  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  at 
2e.  per  packet.  Flower  Plants,  5c.  each  Many  choice 
novelties.  Don’t  buy  until  you  have  seen  our  now 
catalogue.  Mailed  FREE  If  you  mention  this  paper. 

IOWA  SEED  CO.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


The  Admiral  Dewey  Potato. 

Still  at  the  head  with  a  yield  rate  of  1)77  bushels 
to  the  acre  in  181)8.  with  from  GO  to  1MJ  pounds  from  a 
pound  of  seed  planted  in  1899  It.  resembles  the 
Rose  in  color  of  the  skin,  but  the  flesh  Is  whiter  and 
the  quality  is  unquestionably  the  best  of  Its  typo, 
and  should  supersede  all  others  for  main  crop. 
Price,  75c.  pound:  3  pounds,  $2.  post  or  express  paid. 
Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials  to  C.  M.  ROBIN¬ 
SON.  ManOrville  L.  I.,  or  JOHN  DUKYKA  &  CO.. 
27,  29  and  31  Gansevoort  Street,  New  York  City. 


E.  A.  Hill,  Windham,  Greene  Co.,N.Y. 

(This  ad.  will  not  appear  again.) 

Bovee,  Carman  No.  3.  Sir  Walter,  Uncle  Saw. 
Yield  of  Carman  No.  3.  without  fertilizers,  from  se¬ 
lected  portions  of  Held, 90  days  from  planting,  when 
growth  stopped  by  frost,  over  700  busheis  per  acre. 


AM  MAYING  a  sPeclalty  °*  second-growth  Seed 
Hm  In M  l\ I  |l  13  Potatoes.  It  will  save  you  money 
to  buy  direct  from  farmer.  Will  be  glad  to  give 
prices  and  references.  Address  ALFRED  A. 
WHITTINGTON,  Marion  Sta.,  Somerset  Co.,  Md. 
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CARMAN  No.  3  - 

Rural  Now  Yorker  and  Banner  at  same  price. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  -  Pi2r-^,. 

VVor|(|>H  Fair  and  Carman  No.  1  at  same  price. 

Acme  and  Early  Ohio  P g-gg,. 

six 

!  O 


Weeks  Early  Market  and  Livingston  same. 

,,,.r  discount  onjjdSO  orders.  Many 


Others. Also  SeedCom, Oats, Barley, Garden  Seeds 
Write  for  .  ■  n  Drawer,  G, 

Catalog™.  U.  LOLDb,  CLINTON  VCR 


Seed  Potatoes. — No  “Million  Dollar” 

varieties,  but  just  the  good  old  modest  kinds  that 
need  no  extravagant  claims.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Carman  No.  3.  Early  Michigan,  Bovee,  Burr’s  Early, 
Cobbler  and  others.  Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  W.  MACK,  Box  A,  Greenville,  O. 


100  ACRES 


In  Strawberry  Plants.  Wholesale 
List  free.  T.  C.  Kevltt,  Passaic,  N.J 


VINES.  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
best  varieties  for  Northern 
1  Planters.  Also  Seed  Corn  ana 
potatoes.  For  anything  In  nursery  stock,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  consult  our  catalog,  sent  free. 

COE  &  CONVERSE,  Box  9,  Ft.  Atkinson.  Wls. 


Al 


Strawberry  Plants — Excelsior,  Gibson,  Johnson 
Early.  List  free.  P.  SPEER,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


New  Seedling  Strawberries. 

Free  Silver  and  Wlnchel  No.  3  Just  out  and  20  other 
varieties.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  RIDGE  PLANT 
FARM,  G.  W.  Winchel,  Prop.,  Tobinsport,  Ind. 


TREES 


at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
Pears,  $6  per  100;  Peach,  3c.  Cat.  Free 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


The  Wonderful  FROST-PROOF  PEACH 

IRON  MOUNTAIN  Everywhere. 

Fine  PEACH  TREES  a  specialty.  Everything; 
for  the  Fruit  Grower.  Catalogue  (in  colors) 
free.  LlNDSLEY’S  NURSERIES,  W hltehouse,  N.J 


Northern-Grown  Seed  Potatoes. — 

Hammond's  Wonderful,  Enormous.  Bovee,  and  20 
others.  Corn  and  Oats.  Grapevines.  P.  Itock  and 
White  Wyandotte  Eggs.  Circular  free. 

IRA  P.  WATSON,  Fredunta,  Chaut.  Co..  N.  Y. 


New  Seed  Potatoes  for  1900.  Heath’s 

Extra  Early  Market,  Heath’s  Late  Surprise  and 
Heath’s  Late  Beauty,  threo  best  varieties  on  record. 
First  year  for  sale.  Write  for  particulars.  Seed 
limited.  T.  C.  HEATH,  Tidal,  Pa. 


To  be  GIVEN  AWAY,  a  bushel  of 

THE  DEWEY  POTATOES 

with  every  tenth  order.  The  largest  yielder.  best 
eater,  and  the  coming  market  potato.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  W.  B.  STOPPARD  &  CO.,  245  West  Fayette 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Maine  Seed  Potatoes™ZrXV.;£ 

HENRY  ELVVELL  &  CO.,  310  Washington  Street, 
New  York.  Mention  this  paper 


Seed  Potatoes — Commercial,  Wonder¬ 
ful,  Bovee,  Peachblow,  Cobbler,  Trumbull,  Raleigh 
and  others.  Sample  tuber,  ti  cents. 

J.  W.  llARl’MAN,  Sligo,  Pa. 


^TRAWRFRRIFS — do  Varieties. 

I  IIH  ll  Uklllllbw  InrludingnewG  ImUton,-. 


-  IncludingnewGIudatonc, 

Pennell.  Senator  Dunlap,  Twilight.  Livingstone,  Em¬ 
peror,  Empress,  Rough  Rider,  W.  J.  Bryan.  Allstand- 
ard,  well-rooted  plants.  Don’t  miss  our  plant  collection 


POTATOES. 

Early 

twenty  other 
varieties. 

Catulojiue  Free. 


TMSMs  M.  IT  HBHI5  LP  YOUR  HAT 

/ill— nva  Don’t  you  remember  how  your  father  used 

to  test  his  grass  and  grain  in  this  way?  \\  hen 
)4vf '  i  Mil'll  held  up  the  hat  it  was  always  regarded  as 

1  being  a  satisfactory  and  profitable  “stand.” 

A*TWW^T.£jM  ...THIS... 

mggm  BROME  GRASS 

Surpasses  Timothy  In  nutrition.  Outyiclds  Alfalfa, 
j/r’/p  •  W/Ww-lnS^'  Yields  four  to  five  tons  per  acre.  One  sowing  lasts  12 

years.  Grows  well  in  light  soil,  or  wet  swampy  land. 
'•/IdvWdiiVx  in  !•'  t'i’  Vml'li  t'Sl  Ibis  no  equal  for  arid  regions.  Drouth  will  not  kill  it.  Anl- 

•umfmmto  Ht  l!  imh  I 'miiMrf&FF''  mals  en  joy  it  green  or  dry.  Gives  as  much  food  in  one  month 

1  n wmitiwl  iM'/pv/l  as  Alfalfa  does  in  three.  Greatest  boon  ever  offered  as  it  thrives 

!'  myMm  in  any  climate,  under  any  conditions  and  makes  productive  what 

||  IlMWjflld  1,  1  tj Inf'  'fl&aifir  '  would  otherwise  be  waste  land.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  supply  of  seed 

M/ r  ffl y,V l  .w  this  year  will  meet  the  demand,  so  great  is  the  call  already  from  States 

,  Ivil mr-  where  hav  is  the  ossenttal  crop.  Price:  (trade  A— 1  lb.,  :(()<•;  3  lbs.,  8:>e,  prepaid. 

;  PliUiifmlfflmV''-'  18  Bis.  , enough  for  one  acre)  $3.60:  100  lbs..  $13.00.  Send  for  mammoth  descriptive 
I’llll  Wrlri  -  -  -  ’  ( (Y|  catalogue  witti  treatise  on  cultivation  and  comparative  food  values  of  Broirie 

I|SPp^  lip  0raM and Tiniothy*  Addre“>  L.  L.  MAY  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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Insects  in  Hothouse. 

H.  H.  B.,  Northport,  N.  T.—We  are  very 
much  annoyed  in  this  section  by  a  small 
flat  white  fly  in  our  greenhouses  and 
frames.  It  affects  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves.  We  have  repeatedly  smoked  them, 
then  drowned  them,  but  it  does  not  exter¬ 
minate  them.  What  shall  we  do? 

Ans. — The  standard  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion,  made  of  one-half  pound  hard  soap, 
preferably  whale-oil  soap,  one  gallon 
boiling  soft  water,  two  gallons  kerosene, 
all  vigorously  churned  or  pumped  to¬ 
gether,  and  diluted  with  12  to  15  times 
its  bulk  of  soft  water  before  using,  is 
quite  an  effective  remedy  against  these 
troublesome  insects.  It  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  spray  nozzle.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  is  entirely  effectual  where  'it 
can  be  used  safely,  but  is  not  always 
easy  of  application.  See  late  numbers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  best  methods 
of  using  it. 

Catalpa  and  Mulberry  Seedlings. 

J.  H.,  Coal  City,  Ind.—I  would  like  some  in¬ 
structions  In  regard  to  growing  Catalpa  and 
mulberry  seedlings.  What  time  is  the  seed 
planted?  How  much  seed  to  an  acre,  and 
how  far  apart?  How  many  seedlings  can 
be  grown  to  the  acre? 

Ans. — These  seeds  are  best  sown  in 
early  Spring,  in  seed  beds  of  rich  light 
soil.  The  rows  may  be  18  or  20  inches 
apart,  and  the  seed  covered  thinly,  and 
well  firmed  in  the  ground  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  board  on  the  back  of  the  hoe. 
As  mulberry  seed  is  quite  small,  it  can 
be  sown  more  evenly  if  mixed  with 
several  times  *ts  bulk  of  sand.  Greater 
success  will  be  assured  in  germination 
if  the  beds  are  well  shaded  or  mulched 
until  the  seedlings  are  up.  Give  very 
careful  and  thorough  cultivation 
throughout  the  growing  season,  and  the 
seedlings  will  probably  grow  large 
enough  to  transplant  the  following 
Spring.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
seed  is  required  to  plant  an  acre.  There 
are  about  20,000  seeds  to  the  pound  of 
hardy  Catalpa  (C.  speciosa)  and  200,000 
seeds  of  most  species  of  mulberry. 

Trees  for  Fence  Posts > 

H.  P.,  Franklin,  Ind.—  In  the  Spring  I  de¬ 
sire  to  set  a  few  rows  of  locusts,  mulberry, 
Catalpa  or,  in  fact,  something  that  will 
make  as  quick  growth  as  possible,  and  yet 
make  durable  fence  posts.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  know  what  will  be  best  for  me  to 
plant. 

Ans. — The  hardy  Catalpa  (C.  speciosa) 
would  be  most  likely  to  meet  your  de¬ 
mands.  It  grows  with  great  rapidity  in 
good  soils,  is  not  greatly  troubled  with 
insects,  and  makes  excellent  and  dura¬ 
ble  fencing  timber.  The  Black  or  Yel¬ 
low  locust  makes  the  most  durable  of  all 
fence  posts.  Many  posts  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Rural  Grounds,  set  50  or  60  years 
ago,  are  still  serviceable.  It  grows 
quickly  after  .t  is  well  started,  but  is  so 
subject  to  attacks  from  a  great  variety 
of  insects  that  nearly  every  tree  be¬ 
comes  checked  and  distorted  before  it 
attains  any  considerable  size.  We  are 
not  familiar  with  the  durability  of 
mulberry  wood.  Our  native  mulberries 
are  desirable  and  fast-growing  trees,  but 
the  Catalpa  would  prove  more  manage¬ 
able. 

New  Plan  for  Planting  Corn. 

J.  P.  B.,  Flemington,  N.  J.— On  page  358,  last 
year,  L.  E.  K.,  Jefferson  County,  Mo., 
says  that  he  intended  to  try  a  new  plan 
of  planting  corn;  rows  six  feet  apart  and 
stalks  five  to  eight  inches  in  row.  Will  you 
ask  him  to  give  his  experience  through 
your  paper? 

I  followed  my  six-feet-apart  and  level- 
cultivation  plan  of  growing  corn  the 
past  season,  and  the  results  were  satis¬ 
factory.  We  purchased  our  place  three 
years  ago.  The  former  owner  was  a 
broom-maker,  and  had  seriously  im¬ 
paired  the  fertility  of  our  little  creek- 
bottom  patch  by  persistently  raising 
broom  corn  on  it.  I  suppose  some  of 
your  readers  have  grown  broom  corn. 
The  creek  had  also  been  permitted  to 
get  out  of  its  bank  and  take  some  of  the 
soil  towards  New  Orleans,  and  leave  a 
right  smart  sprinkling  of  rock  in  its 
stead.  The  last  crop  tne  former  owners 
raised  (corn)  yielded  about  12  bushels 
per  acre.  Our  yield  the  past  season  was 


about  50  bushels  per  acre,  and  would 
have  been  considerably  more  had  we 
not  drilled  it  too  thickly  in  the  row,  and 
neglected  to  thin  it.  This  year  we  in¬ 
tend  to  adopt  the  same  plan  with  varia¬ 
tions.  We  will  drill  about  nine  inches 
apart  in  the  row;  harrow  until  six  or 
eight  inches  high;  throw  earth  from 
corn,  plowing  deep;  after  a  good  rain, 
throw  soil  back  to  row,  plowing  deep; 
harrow  frequently  until  ready  to  lay  by; 
then  sow  cow  peas  or  Crimson  clover 
and  harrow  in.  In  the  meantime  give 
one  good  hoeing.  l.  e.  k. 

Flucom,  Mo. 

The  Dreaded  Asparagus  Rust. 

L.  C.  B.,  Crown  Point,  Ind.— Last  Pall  my 
asparagus  tops  were  completely  covered 
with  rust.  We  cut  them  all  off  with  a 
mowing  machine,  and  piled  and  burned 
them.  Would  it  stop  the  disease  from 
spreading  to  the  crowns  and  roots  if  I  were 
to  broadcast  either  salt,  airslaked  lime,  or 
powdered  sulphur,  and  if  so,  how  much  per 

S.CFG  ? 

Ans. — As  we  understand  the  aspara¬ 
gus  rust,  it  does  not  affect  the  crowns 
and  roots,  but  attacks  the  tops  after 
they  have  made  some  growth.  By  cut¬ 
ting  and  burning  the  tops  you  have  de¬ 
stroyed  millions  of  the  dormant  spores, 
and  to  that  extent  lessen  the  chances  of 
infection  next  year.  Applications  of  salt 
at  the  rate  of  500  or  600  pounds  per  acre, 
or  lime  at  the  rate  of  20  to  25  bushels 
to  the  acre,  would  benefit  the  plants  by 
unlocking  plant  food  already  in  the  soil, 
and  encouraging  a  vigorous  growth.  We 
have  not  learned  that  sulphur  has  been 
successfully  used  as  a  remedy  for  As¬ 
paragus  rust.  High  fertilization  and 
thorough  culture  seem  to  enable  aspara¬ 
gus  to  withstand,  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  the  ravages  of  the  rust,  and  such 
varieties  as  Palmetto  and  Argenteuil  are 
proving  to  be  more  resistant  than  oth¬ 
ers  to  the  rust,  as  they  have  a  powdery 
skin  or  cuticle  which  does  not  moisten 
readily,  and  encourage  infection  from 
the  rust  spores. 

Cabbage  Without  Manure. 

F.  TV.,  Phillip8burg,  Pa. — How  can  I  grow 
cabbage  on  poor  ground  without  the  aid  of 
stable  manure?  In  December,  1899,  I 
plowed  a  piece  of  low  ground,  mostly  clay, 
inclined  to  be  moist,  turning  under  a  very 
light  grass  stubble  next  Summer.  I  wish 
to  grow  a  crop  of  cabbage  for  Pall  and 
Winter  sales.  Can  I  do  it  without  the  use 
of  stable  manure? 

Ans. — Cabbage  is  a  very  gross  feed¬ 
ing  crop,  and  delights  to  run  its  roots 
into  the  humus  produced  by  decaying 
stable  manure.  It  is  not  likely  that 
good  cabbage  can  be  grown  on  really 
poor  soil  without  such  manures.  How¬ 
ever,  your  field  may  not  be  too  deficient 
in  available  fertility  to  produce  a  fair 
crop  of  cabbages  if  it  is  fortified  with  a 
good  application  of  reliable  chemical 
fertilizers.  Apply  a  high-grade  fertilizer, 
containing  at  least  three  or  four  per 
cent  nitrogen,  six  to  eight  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  four  to  five  of  actual  potash, 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre, 
and  if  an  additional  quantity  is  applied 
near  the  plants  during  the  early  stages 
of  their  growtn  success  will  be  better 
assured.  The  main  application  should 
be  made  broadcast,  and  well  harrowed 
or  raked  in  before  the  cabbages  are 
planted. 
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for  the  rest  of  the  century.  One  p»t^ 
amount  reason  is — it  does  cure, 

SURELY  AND  PROMPTLY 
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FENCE  HQNESJY 

An  honest  way  to  sell  anything  is  to  I 
have  those  who  would  buy,  TRY  IT. 
All  we  ask  'for  the  Duplex  Machine  is  I 
A  TRIAL.  With  it  you  can  make 
over  10O  Styles  at  the  actual  cost  of  the 
wire.  Catalogue  and  particulars  free.  [ 

KITSCLM AN  BROTHERS,' 

Box  106  Rldgevllle,  Indiana,  C.  S.  A. 
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25c.  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  IOC.  FOR  NEXT  30  DAYS. 


How  long  have  you 
suffered  with  .  .  . 


DROPS 


How  Long  Have  You  Read  About  “  5  Drops”  Without  Taking  Them? 

Ho  you  not  think  you  have  wasted  precious  time  and  suffered  enough  ?  If 
so,  then  try  the  “5  Drops”  and  be  promptly  and  permanently  cured  of  your 
afflictions.  ‘‘5  Drops "  is  a  speedy  and  Sure  Cure  for  Rheumatism,  Neural¬ 
gia,  Sciatica,  Lumbago  (lame  back!,  Kidney  Diseases,  Asthma,  Hay 
Fever,  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh  of  all  kinds,  Bronchitis,  I.a  Grippe,  Head¬ 
ache  (nervous  or  neuralgic),  Heart  Weakness,  Dropsy,  Earache,  Spasmodic 
and  Catarrhal  Croup,  Toothache,  Nervousness,  Sleeplessness,  Creeping 
Numbness,  Malaria,  and  kindred  diseases.  “5  Drops”  has  cured  more  people 
during  the  past  four  years,  of  the  above-named  diseases,  than  all  other  remedies 
known,  and  in  case  of  Rheumatism  is  curing  more  than  all  the  doctors,  patent 
medicines,  electric  belts  and  batteries  combined,  for  they  cannot  cure  Chronic 
Rheumatism.  Therefore  waste  no  more  valuable  time  and  money,  but  try 
“5  Drops  ”  and  be  promptly  CURED,  “  5  Drops  ”  is  not  only  the  best  medicine,  but  it  is  the  cheapest,  for  a 
$1.00  bottle  contains  300  doses.  Price  per  bottle,  $1.00,  prepaid  by  mail  or  express,  or  six  bottles  for  $5.00.  B’or 
the  next  30  days  we  will  send  a  25c.  sample  FKEE  to  any  one  sending  10  cents  to  pay  for  the  mailing 
Agents  wanted.  Write  to-day. 

SWANSON  RHEUMATIC  CURE  CO.,  160-164  E.  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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This  volume  abounds  in  valuable  hints  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  easy  and  rapid  construction  of  a  large 
number  of  homemade  contrivances  within  the  reach 
of  all.  It  is  an  everyday  handbook— applicable  to 
both  indoors  and  outdoors— and  contains  the  best 
ideas  gathered  from  a  score  of  practical  men  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  The  conveniences  and  appliances  described 
in  this  work  secure  great  comforts  to  both  man  and 
beast.  It  is  certain  that  every  progressive  farmer, 
gardener,  householder— in  fact,  every  one  interested 
In  labor-saving  contrivances— will  find  very  much  of 
interest  and  value  in  this  volume.  For  convenience 
in  reference,  the  various  contrivances  and  labor-saving 
devices  have  been  classified  under  three  general  head 
lugs,  namely,  Farm  Conveniences,  Farm  Appli¬ 
ances,  and  Fences,  Gates  and  Bridges,  about 
equally  divided  as  to  the  space  used,  and  altogether 
occupying  650  Pages.  Here,  we  believe,  for  the  first 
time  is  gathered  together  a  mass  of  information 
upon  fences,  gates  and  bridges,  and  there  is  also  a 
chapter  on  fence  law,  and  one  on  country  bridges 
and  culverts. 

There  are  some  750  illustrations,  an 
average  of  more  than  one  to  each  page. 
This  mere  statement  of  the  number  is  an  evidence  of 
....  ...  .  .  the  practicability  of  the  work.  The  illustrations  are 

plainly  drawn  and  nicely  printed. 

'J'he  book  is  substantial iy  bound  in  illuminated  paper  covers. 
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inches.  It  is  practically  three 
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$4.25  for  Only  35  Cents. 


Size, 
i  cloth  at  gt.OO. 


5  1-2  x  8 


The  Book  of  the 
Century. 

QFNT  FRFF  To  introduce  our  great  farm  and  family  weekly,  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
e'Ll!  •  I  JILL.  1st  (which  already  has  a  circulation  of  upwards  of  200,000)  into  every  homo 
where  It  is  not  at  present  taken,  we  make  the  following  special  and  unparalleled  offer:  The 
<*£  regular  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist  is  J?1.00,  but  we  will  accept  subscriptions  from 
it A  those  mentioning  tills  paper,  three  months  on  trial  for  only  25  cents,  and  to  all  sending  10 
SM  cents  for  mailing  purposes,  making  35  cents  in  all,  we  will  send  this  great  book  as  described 
above,  free  of  charge. 

35  „  Order  now,  and  remember  you  risk  nothing,  as  we  refund  money  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 

Payment  may  he  sent  in  silver  or  stamps. 

^  Address  allorders  to  ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY  52  Lafayette  PI,.  New  York 
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— the  perfect  fence  for  all  purposes — made  of  LARGE 
Spring  Steel  Wires  with  the  heaviest  galvanizing.  Cannot 
be  broken  by  animals,  or  by  expansion  and  contraction. 
Built  right  by  the  makers,  if  it  is  put  up  right  by  the  user 

it  lasts  a  lifetime — 

American  Field  and  Hog  Fencing 

Sold  by  our  agents  in  your  city.  If  no  agent,  write  to 
us  and  we  will  solve  your  fencing  burdens. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 

CHICACO,  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The 

White 

Man’s 

Burden 

Killer 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE. 

Also  Cabled  Poultry  and  Garden  Fence;  Steel  Web 
Picket  Lawn  Fence;  Steel  Gates,  Steel  Posts  and  Steel 
Rails ;  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards ;  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  Free. 

OeKalb  Fence  Co.,  25High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  rmi  fir  7A  /  W  V* 
Half  cost  of  Netting;  r*r* 111  l.p  0  V  V 

Requires  few  posts,  no  I  L.1 1 UL  4-0-4  A  /.  \ 
rails.  Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard,  y  v  v  v 
Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid.  v~\/  v  v  v 
KANSAS  STEEL  *  WIRE  WORKS  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  aHy  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
Is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  In  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mail  you  a  sample  to 
test  if  yon  will  send  us  12o.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Cir.  free.  W.  H.  MA80N  &  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  O. 


YES,  JONES,  SMITH 

and  their  relatives  sell  the  Frost  Fence.  They  know 
a  good  thing  when  they  see  it.  We  want  YOU  to 
investigate  the  merits  of  our  system.  8end  for  our 
new  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Agents  waDted. 

The  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland ,  Ohio. 


THE  EXPANSION  POLICY 

Is  well  exemplified  In  Page  Fences.  It’s  elastic. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  JIICH. 


1900  BICYCLE  FREE 

I‘  or  distributing  1000  catal  ogues  for  us.  One 
J Agent  wanted  in  each  town.  Give  references 
JJL  and  send  for  catalogues.  r’’  -lose  stamp. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  293  Y,  Chicago 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

“Excuse  Mi  Back!”— There  have  been  a 
number  of  calls  for  a  picture  of  the  Hope 
Farm  man,  and  so  I  present  his  latest  pho¬ 
tograph  at  Fig.  41.  The  Madame  caught  us 
at  story-telling  time.  The  cherry  tree  in 
the  picture  is  not  the  one  made  famous  by 
the  Graft  and  Scion.  The  four  little  folks 
are  very  fond  of  stories.  They  prefer 
stories  of  animals,  and  Cousin  Woodchuck, 
Brother  Rabbit,  Judge  Lynx,  Uncle  Pos¬ 
sum,  Squire  Coon,  Charlie  Crow  and  their 
friends  are  very  real  to  them.  Judge  Lynx 
and  Simon  Snake  are  two  terrible  villains. 
Once,  after  her  Sunday  school  lesson,  the 
Bud  startled  her  father  by  asking: 

“Which  do  you  think  was  the  baddest— 
King  Herod  or  Judge  Lynx?” 

When  the  picture  was  taken  the  Hope 
Farm  man  was  telling  how  Cousin  Wood¬ 
chuck  and  Johnny  Bee  fooled  Judge  Lynx. 
It  looked  pretty  dark  for  old  Cousin  Wood¬ 
chuck  at  one  time,  and  the  little  Bud  shed 
tears  of  real  grief.  Finally,  when  old 
“Judge”  shut  his  mouth  on  a  chestnut  burr, 
thinking  he  had  Cousin  Woodchuck’s  foot, 
the  tears  were  dried,  and  the  Bud  shouted, 
"Ain’t  you  glad?  Ain’t  you  glad?”  Story¬ 
telling  time  is  very  popular  with  the  five 
members  of  the  Story-telling  Club.  You 
will  observe  that  the  Hope  Farm  man  will 
never  take  a  prize  for  his  shape.  However, 
it  isn't  a  physical  outline  that  “shapes  our 
end.”  A  good  thing,  that,  for  fleshy  men! 

Kerosene  and  Insects.— As  most  garden¬ 
ers  know,  kerosene  is  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
secticides  for  sucking  insects.  The  ento¬ 
mologists  have  recommended  the  use  of  an 
emulsion— a  thick  substance  made  by  churn¬ 
ing  the  kerosene  up  with  soap  or  milk.  The 
directions  for  making  it  are  plain  as  day, 
but  mighty  few  farmers  ever  make  it. 
Within  recent  years  it  has  been  found  that 
kerosene  and  water  will  mix  under  pressure. 
When  pumped  or  blown  together  into  a 
spray  the  oil  and  the  water  are  well  mixed. 
The  water  finally  evaporates  and  leaves  the 


the  Paris-green  gun.  I  feel  sure  it  was 
useful  in  holding  off  the  blight.  As  we 
hope  to  work  Hope  Farm  into  a  fruit  or¬ 
chard  the  question  of  spraying  becomes  a 
hard  one.  There  is  no  use  fooling  with 
powders  and  hand  pumps  on  large  trees. 
The  scientific  men  tell  me  without  reserve 
that  spraying  is  necessary— it  must  be  done. 
Their  bread  and  butter,  however,  does  not 
suffer  whether  they  spray  or  not.  The  ex¬ 
perts  in  fruit  growing  also  say  spray, 
though  they  qualify  a  little  more  than  do 
the  scientists.  They  have  abundance  of 
capital,  and  have  little  else  to  do  during 
spraying  time.  The  average  farmers— 
average  capital,  crops  and  ability— are  di¬ 
vided  in  opinion.  They  tell  me  that  spray¬ 
ing  is  all  right  for  the  man  who  raises  little 
beside  fruit.  The  man  who  grows  corn, 
potatoes  or  similar  crops  will  find  they  need 
attention  right  in  spraying  time.  Some¬ 
thing  will  suffer.  It  looks  to  me  as  though 
spraying  is  about  like  accident  insurance. 
I  have  carried  an  accident  policy  for  four 
years,  but  beyond  breaking  the  nail  off  one 
toe  have  had  no  accidents!  Some  of  our 
trees  have  been  neglected.  The  leaf  growth 
was  feeble  last  year.  They  were  like  peo¬ 
ple  with  defective  lungs.  A  soluble  fat, 
like  cod-liver  oil  or  cream,  will  often  stim¬ 
ulate  the  lungs  by  giving  them  more  to  do 
to  burn  up  that  fat.  I  judge  that  Bordeaux 
Mixture  will  stimulate  the  leaves— which 
are  the  lungs  of  the  tree. 

Farm  Notes.— The  three  pigs  which  were 
put  in  the  large  barnyard  are  doing  so  well 
that  I  shall  put  them  all  there.  No  use 
talking,  a  pig  does  better  on  the  ground 
than  he  does  on  a  board.  A  good  pig  sifts 
the  manure  far  cleaner  than  a  boy  sifts  the 
ashes.  The  Berkshires  are  certainly  gain¬ 
ing  faster  than  the  Whites . The 

roads  near  Hope  Farm  are  tough  proposi¬ 
tions  just  now.  By  night  the  mud  is  several 
inches  deep.  By  morning  every  rut  and 
hoof  hole  has  frozen  solid  and  the  wagon 
jumps  and  bumps  a  warning  to  springs  and 


THE- HOPE  FARM  STORY-TELLING  CLUB  IN  SESSION.  Fig.  41. 


oil  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  Mr. 
Leggett,  the  Paris-green-gun  man,  has  in¬ 
vented  a  little  sprayer  which  seems  to  me  a 
very  useful  device.  It  works  with  an  air 
pump,  and  blows  out  a  spray  of  Paris-green 
and  water,  with  or  without  kerosene  mixed 
into  it.  A  little  can  at  one  side  feeds  in 
the  kerosene,  so  that  it  makes  a  perfect 
mechanical  mixture.  With  this  little  tool  a 
man  can  spray  Bordeaux  Mixture  or  Paris- 
green  on  potatoes,  or  give  the  flea-beetles 
or  plant-lice  a  taste  of  kerosene.  It  is  far 
ahead  of  the  little  “atomizers”  which 
handle  pure  kerosene. 

Small  Dos'es.— We  all  know  how  in  re¬ 
cent  years  the  tendency  has  been  to  use 
less  plaster  or  water  in  spraying  and  pois¬ 
oning.  This  is  because  the  inventors  have 
given  us  improved  tools.  There  were  people 
who  last  year,  covered  whole  acres  of  pota¬ 
toes  with  little  “atomizers”  which  held  less 
than  a  quart.  This  work  was  effective  be¬ 
cause  the  spray  was  fine  and  perfect,  and 
could  be  directed  so  that  it  wasn’t  neces¬ 
sary  to  irrigate  the  plant  in  order  to  put 
poison  on  its  face.  With  this  new  tool  1 
feel  sure  that  three  quarts  of  water  will 
carry  the  poison  needed  to  kill  the  bugs  on 
an  acre  of  potatoes.  This  hardly  seems 
possible,  yet  I  believe  it  can  be  demon¬ 
strated.  I  think  the  days  of  the  knap¬ 
sack  sprayer  are  limited.  Of  course,  these 
hand  sprayers  will  not  do  the  work  on  large 
trees.  I  doubt  whether  it  will  ever  be  found 
wise  to  use  kerosene  and  Paris-green  to¬ 
gether.  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  kerosene 
might  be  used  on  potatoes  when  blight  and 
flea-beetles  abound.  These  pests  some¬ 
times  appear  together. 

Shall  We  Sprat?— Thus  far  I  have  made 
but  little  use  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 
Last  year  and  the  year  before  we  used  the 
dry  mixture  on  potatoes— blowing  it  on  with 


axle.  Near  the  towns  there  are  long 
stretches  of  macadam,  but  we  hill  folks 
send  our  taxes  down  to  smooth  the  valley 
roads— and  then  we  send  our  rains  to  wash 

them  out . Winter  seems  about 

ready  to  quit  by  the  middle  of  February.  I 
have  no  confidence  in  the  old  fellow’s  prom¬ 
ise  though,  and  don’t  intend  to  be  caught 
as  I  was  last  year  in  the  blizzard.  This 
soft  weather  gives  us  a  good  chance  to 
grub  out  bushes  and  vines  that  have  mo¬ 
nopolized  the  fence  rows.  The  corn  and 
potatoes  yell,  “Down  with  monopoly!”  and 
then  they  stand  off  to  wait  for  some  one 
to  push  them  into  the  fence  corners.  The 
weeds  and  briars  never  say  a  word,  but 
crawl  right  in  and  capture  the  place.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  pick  the  stones  in  the 

mowing  fields . I  get  warning 

letters  from  people  who  say  that  our  drilled 
well  will  go  back  on  us.  It  hasn’t  done  so 
yet.  There  has  been  a  full  supply  of  the 
purest  water.  The  windmill,  tank  and 
pipes  are  all  faithful.  What  a  comfort  it 
is  to  have  this  pure  water,  hot  or  cold,  al¬ 
ways  on  tap!  We  don’t  have  to  economize 
with  water  either— as  the  town  folks  do. 
If  they  use  a  little  extra  how  it  does  puff 

up  the  bill . As  most  readers 

know,  we  have  a  blackboard  at  Hope  Farm. 
At  the  top  is  printed  Hope  Farm  Bulletin, 
and  we  can  chalk  on  it  what  we  have  for 
sale.  Just  now  we  have  little  to  sell,  but 
we  can  use  the  board  for  chalking  down 
what  must  be  done  on  the  farm  from  day  to 
day.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
much  more  will  be  done  if  the  written 
record  is  posted  up.  The  Madame  also 
wants  the  board  in  her  school  room. 

Cutting  Stalks.— A  friend  in  Indiana  saw 
what  we  wrote  about  cutting  stalks  and 
sends  the  following  note: 

"Just  make  an  extended  saw-buck,  line  the 


top  with  two  planks,  one  foot  wide  and  four 
feet  long,  making  a  V-shaped  trough  of  the 
top  part.  Put  into  this  an  armful  of  fod¬ 
der,  get  upon  it  with  the  knees  and  with 
the  Lightning  hay  knife,  made  sharp,  go  to 
work  on  that  fodder  like  sawing  wood  with 
buck-saw,  and  see  if  it  does  not  beat  the 
hand-ax.  It  will  be  work,  though.” 

I  have  used  the  hay  knife  in  former  years, 
but  do  not  own  one  now.  In  Colorado  our 
hay  was  always  stacked  outside  the  barn, 
and  the  hay  knife  was  very  useful  for  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  stacks.  In  this  country  there 
is  little  need  of  the  hay  knife.  Most  farm¬ 
ers  probably  never  saw  one.  You  are  right 
in  saying  that  cutting  stalks  means  hard 
work.  So  does  any  job  in  which  a  man 
puts  his  back  and  arm  in  competition  with 
a  machine.  A  man  can  beat  any  machine 
with  the  skill  of  eye  and  hand,  but  wood 
and  steel  are  too  much  for  his  back,  or  that 
part  of  his  arm  which  lies  above  the  wrist. 

Florida  Potatoes.— Uncle  Ed  and  Charlie 
have  planted  an  acre  or  so  of  potatoes  In 
Putnam  County,  Fla.  They  had  a  hard  job 
getting  them  in.  First  they  had  to  build 
a  fence  of  barbed  wire  to  keep  out  the  hogs 
which  roam  at  large  in  that  country.  Then 
they  had  a  job  to  get  a  horse.  Horses 
seem  to  be  at  a  discount  as  to  numbers, 
while  their  services  are  at  a  premium.  At 
last  the  potatoes  are  under  ground,  and,  if 
Jack  Frost  will  stay  where  he  belongs, 
they  will  do  their  duty.  It  is  somewhat  of 
a  gamble  to  raise  a  crop  in  any  State,  but 
Florida  seems  to  offer  great  odds  against 
it.  We’ll  see  how  it  comes  out.  The  Hope 
Farmers  “raise  potatoes”  in  every  month 
of  the  year  except  December! 

Rubbing  It  Out. — The  Madame  has  a  little 
blackboard  on  which  the  children  work  out 
their  problems  in  "numbers.”  They  put 
the  answers  down  in  chalk  and,  of  course, 
sometimes  they  are  wrong.  Then  they  want 
to  rub  out  the  mistake,  but  the  Madame 
won’t  let  them  do  it.  They  cross  it  out,  but 
it  must  stand  there  awhile,  so  that  they 
may  learn  to  be  more  careful.  From  bald 
head  to  bald  head,  most  of  our  mistakes 
are  made  through  lack  of  thought.  What 
do  we  do  with  our  mistakes? 

"Call  the  judge  a  fool,”  says  the  lawyer. 

“Bury  ’em,”  says  doctor. 

“Plow  ’em  under,”  says  farmer. 

“Scold  the  printer,”  says  editor. 

“Won’t  do  it  again!”  says  the  Graft,  and 
he  is  the  most  sensible  of  all— because  he 
Is  the  youngest  and  knows  least  about  the 
ups  and  downs  of  life.  It  is  easier  to  rub 
it  out  than  to  have  some  one  rub  it  in. 

Pruning  Pear  Trees.— Some  of  our  pear 
trees  are  long  past  voting  age.  They  have 
been  pruned  in  former  years  by  sawing  off 
large  branches  and  training  up  several 
stout  sprouts  around  the  cut.  These  sprouts 
have  been  neglected  and  left  to  run  at  will. 
The  result  is  a  perfect  mass  and  jumble  of 
limbs,  giving  a  close  head  with  little 
chance  for  air  and  sun  to  get  in.  Of  course, 
the  fruit  was  poor  and  small.  I  mounted 
one  of  these  trees  to  prune  it  and  found  the 
branches  so  close  that  I  got  pretty  well 
scratched.  I  didn’t  intend  to  take  revenge 
on  the  tree,  but  before  I  got  done  I  let 
the  air  into  those  trees,  I  can  tell  you.  No 
doubt  the  way  I  made  that  saw  work  would 
have  hurt  Brother  Van  Deman’s  feelings, 
but  I  thought  while  I  was  about  it  I  would 
“let  the  blessed  sunshine  in,”  and  I  did  so. 
What’s  the  use  in  talking  about  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  if  you  don't  make  openings 
for  it  to  spray  in?  h.  w.  c. 


If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P. A.,  Chicago. — Adm. 


Soon  Saves  Its 


A  12-Year 
Old  Boy 


A  Labor  Saver. 

can  do  more  and  better  work,  either 
in  the  held  or  garden,  with  th 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  can  do  with  common  hoes. 


Plows,  hoes,  cultivates— astrideor  between  rows.  Ifnoatrent 
in  your  town  srnd  (1.35  foi  sample  delivered  and  terms  to  nirents. 

Ulrich  Mfg.  Co.,  20  R I  vet  St., Rock  Falls, III. 


CHOICE  Vegetables 

will  always  find  a  ready 
market — but  only  that  farmer 
can  raise  them  who  has  studied 
the  great  secret  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  both  quality  and  quantity 
by  the  judicious  use  of  well- 
balanced  fertilizers.  No  fertil¬ 
izer  for  Vegetables  can  produce 
a  large  yield  unless  it  contains 
at  least  8 %  Potash.  Send  for 
our  books,  which  furnish  full 
information.  We  send  them 
free  of  charge. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Crop  Failures 

are  practically  impossible  where 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

is  used  as  a  fertilizer.  Its  use  has  made 
an  exact  science  of  crop  growing.  You 
can  always  rely  upon  a  good  crop  when 
it  is  used  singly  or  in  proper  combina¬ 
tion  with  other  elements  of  plant  food. 
Send  to  John  A.  Myers,  12  O  John 
St.,  New  York,  for  free  copy  of  book, 
‘  ‘ Food  for  Plants.  ”  JVitra  te  for  sale  by 
fertilizer  dealers  everywhere. 

Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers. 


Cyanide 

Guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.,  for  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Qas 

the  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  “A 
perfect  practical  remedy,”  says  Prof.  W.  G. 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 
No.  100  William  Street.  New  York. 


Flncut  in  the  Spray, 

Aloat  thorough  l»  atlrring. 

Kualeat  In  the  Work 

are  the  excellent  characterlatlcs  of  the 

Empire  King, 


the  onlv  pump  having  automatic  agita¬ 
tor  with brush  for  cleaning  Mtrainer.No 
leather  or  rubber  valves  to  rot.  We  have 
Bprayers  of  all  sizes  and  styles.  Our 
Barfield  Knapsack  is  the  only  sprayer  that  flU  the  back. 
Let  us  send  you  our  handsome  book  on  Spraying.  It’s  FREE, 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  2  Market  St.,  Lockport,  H.Y. 


with  onr  new  patent 

KEROSENE  SPRAYERS 

,  is  simple  indeed.  Kerosene  Emulsion 
I  made  while  pumping.  12  varieties 
I  Sprayers,  Bordeaux  and  Vermorel 
J  Nozzles,  the  44  World**  Bent.'* 

'THE  DEMING  CO.  SALEM,  OHIO. 

Western  Agents,  H©nlon  &  Hubbell,j 
Chicago.  Catalogue  aud  formulas  Free. 


U 


WOOD  FRAME  SPRING  TOOTH 


HARROW 


the  original  and  still  the  bent 
harrow  of  Its  kind.  All  wood  of 
best  seasoned  white  oak. 

Teeth  of  best  oil  tempered  steel 
Provided  with  irmtrdM.  Channel  steel, 
never-gllp  clip*  for  holding  teeth. 

Stronic,  duruble  and  elllelent.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 
The  supply  is  limited.  Large  general  catalogue  mulled  free. 


WEEDER  and 
CULTIVATOR 


AN  AUTOMATIC 

A  time,  labor  and  money 
saver.  Kills  all  weeds  on  any  kind 
of  crop — any  kind  of  land.  In- 
valuable  to  the  strawberry  _ 
man.  Splendid  for  wheat  fields  m 
spring — makes  it  stool  out  perfectly,  I 
increasing  yield.  Best  beet  sugar  tool  | 
made,  cuts  7  ft  wide.  W orks  54 
acres  per  hour.  All  teeth  best  oil 
tempered  steel.  Cash  price  $7,540,  Freight  east  of  Mo.  Kiverand 
north  of  Ohio  River  only  25c  to  75c.  Write  for  big  catalogue. 


CASH  SUPPLY  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  C,  KALAMAZOO.  MICH. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

Buy  your  fertilizers  Direct  at  Wholesale  Prices,  and  get  your  money’s  worth. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES,  SAMPLES  AND  PAMPHLET. 

WALKER,  STR  ATM  AIM  &  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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THE  WEATHER  AT  THE  RURAL 
GROUNDS. 

The  lowest  temperature  experienced 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  up  to  February  12 
was  eight  degrees  above  zero.  No  injury 
is  yet  perceptible  except  to  such  sensi¬ 
tive  plants  as  Burbank’s  Mayberry,  most 
of  the  top-growth  of  which  is  killed. 
The  frequent  periods  of  mild  weather 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  have  at 
last  started  some  plum  and  peach  buds. 
None  seem  to  be  dangerously  swollen  at 
this  time,  except  those  of  the  Satsuma 
plum,  which  appear  to  be  quite  excita¬ 
ble.  Numerous  robins  and  oluebirds 
appeared  in  this  vicinity  on  February  9. 
This  does  not  necessarily  indicate  warm 
weather,  as  many  of  these  familiar  birds 
regularly  winter  in  the  dense  thickets 
on  the  Military  Reservation  at  Sandy 
Hook,  a  few  miles  away,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  make  incursions  inland  on  pleasant 
days.  The  crossbills  and  redpolls,  which 
were  plentiful  among  the  pines  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  have  apparently  gone  north  since 
the  beginning  of  the  month. 

The  Giant  Browai.ua. — This  very 
desirable  new  flowering  plant  has  been 
catalogued  as  Browallia  gigantea.  It 
appears  that  the  true  name  is  B.  speci- 
osa  major.  Besides  being  an  eminently 
satisfactory  flowering  plant,  both  in¬ 
doors  and  in  the  garden,  it  is  most  de¬ 
sirable  for  cutting.  The  large  blue  flow¬ 
ers  have  a  very  delicate  look,  but  they 
last  a  week  or  more  in  water.  The  color 
is  a  bright  shade  of  indigo  blue,  relieved 
by  a  white  throat.  The  plant  seems 
very  'healthy,  and  the  blooms  are  most 
freely  produced.  One  seedsman  speaks 
of  a  plant  under  his  observation  that 
has  not  oeen  without  flowers  a  single 
day  for  the  last  two  years. 

Sweet  Corn  in  the  Greenhouse. — 
As  mentioned  on  page  54,  we  have  been 
trying  to  grow  a  dwarf  hardy  variety 
of  table  corn  in  the  greenhouse.  The 
space  available  for  this  test  is  a  part  of 
the  house  shaded  by  the  benches  during 
the  shorter  Winter  days,  and  the  range 
of  temperature  is  decidedly  low  for  this 
heat-loving  plant,  generally  descending 
to  45  or  50  degrees  at  night.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  unfavorable  conditions, 
tne  corn  grew  about  two  feet  high,  and 
then  concluded  to  send  out  silk  (the  fe¬ 
male  bloom)  from  the  top,  in  the  place 
where  the  tassel  ought  to  be,  and  con¬ 
sequently  there  is  no  chance  for  pollen- 
ization.  This  Arctic  experience  is  too 
much  for  the  corn,  and  it  is  evidently 
giving  up  tne  fight,  with  this  last  effort 
to  perpetuate  itself.  Sweet  coni  has 
been  very  successfully  grown  under 
glass  at  some  oi  the  experiment  stations, 
but  one  of  the  chief  requisites  is  a  night 
temperature  of  65  to  70  degrees,  and 
as  much  more  during  the  day  as  the  sun 
will  give  it. 

Two  Dainty  Plants. — All  who  have 
grown  the  Sweet  olive,  Olea  fragrans, 
and  Daphne  Cneorum,  sometimes  called 
Garland  flower  (a  name  also  given  to 
Hedychiums)  will  probably  agree  that 
they  are  the  sweetest  of  all  flowering 
plants.  Although  they  have  been  prized 
for  generations,  they  are  not  often  seen 
now.  The  Sweet  olive  is  a  dwarf  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  true  Olive  family,  and  is  not 
sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  frosty 
weather.  It  makes  an  admirable  pot 
plant,  however,  and  can  easily  be  grown 
in  any  well-managed  window  garden. 
The  leaves  are  small,  and  of  the  usual 
gray-green  of  the  olive.  The  little  white 
flowers  are  borne  in  large  clusters,  and 
are  constantly  produced,  even  on  the 
smallest  plants.  The  fragrance  is  most 
delicious  and  powerful,  and  one  is  al¬ 
ways  conscious  of  its  presence,  though 
it  'is  not  in  the  least  cloying.  It  seems 
to  succeed  in  any  fair  soil,  and  needs  but 
little  sunlight. 


The  Daphne,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 
entirely  hardy  little  evergreen  shrub,  of 
a  somewhat  creeping  nabit.  It  is  spe¬ 
cially  well  adapted  for  planting  in  rock¬ 
eries,  or  in  the  front  edge  of  shrub  beds. 
The  foliage  is  very  dense,  and  always  at¬ 
tractive  throughout  the  year.  It  flow¬ 
ers  profusely  in  early  Spring,  and  quite 
freely  through  tne  Summer  and  Fall. 
The  dainty  blooms  are  produced  in  clus¬ 
ters,  and  are  ^eliciously  iragrant.  The 
color  is  a  delicate  pink.  For  a  oouton- 
niere  or  buttonhole  bouquet  nothing  can 
be  more  agreeable,  especially  as  both 
leaf  and  flower  are  quite  enduring. 
These  desirable  plants  are  not  listed  by 
many  catalogues,  as  tney  are  somewhat 
slow  of  propagation,  but  they  can  be 
found  in  the  collections  of  several  large 
dealers.  The  R.  N.-Y  hopes  that  many 
who  have  not  hitherto  grown  Lem  will 
be  led  to  make  a  trial  of  one  or  both. 

Flower  Seeds. — The  Spring  cata¬ 
logues  are  nearly  all  out  now,  and  the 
weighty  question  with  many,  while 
making  out  their  orders  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  vegetables,  is  how  much  they  are 
warranted  in  expending  for  flowers  and 
purely  decorative  plants.  While  there  is 
much  to  choose  from,  and  to  distract 
one’s  attention,  the  older  reliable  flower¬ 
ing  annuals  should  never  be  overlooked. 
A  beautiful  and  satisfactory  border  can 
be  made  of  these  alone,  and  many  of  the 
favorite  species  have  been  improved  al¬ 
most  beyond  recognition  during  the  last 
few  years.  Among  the  less-known  spe¬ 
cies  now  receiving  the  florists’  best  at¬ 
tention  may  be  mentioned  the  Antir¬ 
rhinums,  more  familiarly  known  as 
snapdragons;  the  Salpiglossis,  which 
has  been  notably  improved,  the  New 
Emperor  Salpiglossis  producing  blooms 
of  a  brilliancy  and  intensity  of  coloring 
scarcely  equaled  by  any  other  garden 
flowers;  also  the  numerous  new  and 
brilliant  poppies  and  Dianthus.  The 
flowers  of  the  pretty  and  delicate  little 
Torema  have  lately  been  magnified  to 
treble  their  usual  size.  The  splendid 
new  Japanese  morning-glories  should 
not  be  forgotten.  When  money  is  very 
scarce  the  25  and  50-cent  collections  of 
flower  seeds  offered  by  many  seedsmen 
are  well  worthy  of  attention,  as  most  of 
these  special  offers  are  carefully  made 
up,  and  usually  include  some  meritori¬ 
ous  novelties.  Be  sure  to  get  some  good 
flower  seeds,  as  they  will  give  endless 
pleasure  the  coming  season. 


PEACH  TREES. 

Over  100,000  of  the  finest  Healthy, 
Thrifty,  Hardy,  Northern-Grown  Peach 
Trees.  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio, 
are  selling  as  fine  stock  as  was  ever 
offered  for  sale,  at  very  lowr  prices.  These 
trees  are  grown  near  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  are  all  budded  on  stock  grown 
from  natural  pits  gathered  in  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee  (where  Peach 
Yellows  were  never  known),  and  are  the 
best  that  can  he  produced. 

A  large  number  of  our  readers  say 
that  the  finest  and  best  fruit  trees  they 
ever  bought  were  received  from  Call’s 
Nurseries.  They  make  a  specialty  of 
dealing  direct  with  the  farmers,  and 
guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  them  for 
Price  List. — Adv. 


EVERGREENS 

Hardy  Sorts,  Nursery  Grown.  Millions  to 
offer.  6  to  8  In  $1;  12  in.  $3;  2  to  8  ft.  $10 
.per  100  prepaid;  4  to  6  ft.  $20  per  100.  50 
GREAT  BARGAINS  to  select  from.  Forest 
and  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  etc.  Send  for  free 

catalogue.  LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED, 

D.  HILL,  fpeeciaiisnt,  Dundee,  Ill. 


*1,000  per  acre  yearly  profit  from  Blackberries. 


STRAVV- 

KASP- 

BLACE 


RFRRIFS 


GRAPES 
AND 


Apple,  Pear,  Peach.  Plum,  Oherrv,  Quince  and  Nut 
Trees.  All  the  good  old  and  choice  new  varieties. 
Quality  Unsurpassed.  Prices  Low. 

Richly  illustrated  catalogue  of  75  pages,  giving 
truthful  descriptions  and  telling  how  to  grow  them, 
free  to  all  J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver.  N.  J. 


REID’S 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Roses, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 
true  to  name.  Low  prices.  No.  1 
stock.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

KKID'S  NURSERIES, 

Box  1,  Upland,  Ohio. 


uw  prices,  xyu.  i 

FRUITS 


For  Spring  Planting 

The  reliable  new  EVERBEARING  PE  AOH  . 
Also,  the  ELBERTA  and  other  choice  varieties. 
JAPAN  PLUMS— all  the  most  approved  sorts.  Se¬ 
lect  assortment  small  Fruits.  Prices  for  above  very 
reasonable.  Address 

MILFORD  NURSERIES,  Milford,  Bel. 


The  President 
Wilder  Currant 

heads  the  list  as  a  producer  and 
a  money-maker.  Plant  no  other. 
Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


ROCKY  MT.  EVERGREENS-^rRKYArwNnafnd 

CKMETKRY.  Four  Blue  Spruce,  15  Inches,  for  $1.50 ; 
feur  2(J-lnch  for  $2.50;  ten  two-year  old,  for  25  cents  in 
postage.  100  two-year  old  for  $2,  all  delivered  EX¬ 
PRESS  PREPAID.  Catalogue  of  HARDY  NURSERY 
STOCK,  with  colored  and  photo-plates  FREE.  Our 
stock  all  upon  HARDY  ROOTS;  none  injured  by 
Winter  of  ’08  and  ’09.  GARDNER  &  SON,  Osage 
Nurseries,  117  Seventh  Street,  Osage,  la 


SUGAR  PRUNE 
CLIMAX  PLUM 

THE  TWO  GREAT 


The  BEST  FRUIT 


RECORD  BREAKERS. 

KINGS  for  Earliness,  Size,  Quality,  Beauty  and 


Echo  Strawberry. 
Loudon  and 
Columbian  Raspberry. 
Erie  and  Rathbun 
Blackberry. 

Pearl  Gooseberry. 

Pomona  and 
Red  Cross  Currants. 


is  the  only  kind  worth  growing. 
I  handle  nothing  that  I  cannot 
guarantee.  All  my  plants  are 
hardy,  fresh  dug,  and  war¬ 
ranted  true  to  name.  Let  me 
send  you  my  catalogue — free. 


Productiveness.  Never  before  equaled. 

Thousands  of  acres  are  being  grafted  over  to 
these  new  fruits.  Other  grand  New  Creations  in 
Fruits.  Price-List  Free.  • 

Burbank’s  Experiment  Farms, 


ALLEN  L.  WOOD 


,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


The  Fruits  to  Plant 


for  profitable  results  are  named  in  our  1900 
Catalogue.  Tills  book  names  all  the  trees  and 
plants  that  will  succeed  in  a  northern  climate; 
gives  accurate  descriptions  of  varieties  and 
instructions  about  planting.  Catalogue  mailed  FREE  at  your  request.  Write  to  us  for  any 
further  information  you  need  about  fruits.  Sixteenth  Year. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &l  SON,  Box  I  (Orange  Co.  Nurseries),  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


INTRODUCER  OF 


Campbell’s  Early  Crape, 
Josselyn  Gooseberry,  Fay  Curran 

Large  list  of  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Catalogues  Free. 


New  Queen  Potatoes.— After  five  years’ 
trial  of  many  kinds  of  potatoes,  we  find 
New  Queen  far  in  advance  of  any  other, 
both  in  quality,  quantity  of  yield  and 
earliness.  In  fact,  for  us  no  potato  can 
excel  this  either  for  early  market  or  main 
crop.  J.  T.  H. 

Who  can  give  us  information  of  the 
Early  Fourth  of  July  potato?  Some  fine 
tubers  under  that  name  have  been  handed 
us  for  trial  by  Hon.  James  Hoyt,  of  New 
Canaan,  Conn.,  who  could  only  furnish  the 
statement  of  the  local  grower  that  it  is 
earlier  than  Early  Rose,  of  high  quality, 
and  very  productive.  The  potatoes  are 
large,  round,  and  rather  blunt,  with  very 
few  eyes.  The  color  is  white,  with  the 
characteristic  netting  that  usually  denotes 
high  quality. 


fkcEs 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits, 

including  grapes.  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees,  Evergreens  and 
Shrubs  for  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  grounds.  Shade  Trees 
for  streets.  Hardy  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants, Climbers,  etc. 

Our  new  catalogue,  carefully  re¬ 
vised,  beautilully  illustrated  with 
hall-tone  engravings,  with  cover  of 
exquisite  design,  contains  accurate 
and  trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
most  valuable  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  is  replete  with  practical 
hints  indispensable  to  planters.  Al¬ 
though  prepared  at  great  expense, 
it  will  be  sent  free  to  our  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  ;  to  others,  on  receipt  of  10  cts. 

ELLWANGER&  BARRY 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Established  60  Years. 


yourt  Chestnut  Trees 

A  few  grafts  put  In  your  seedling  chestnut  tree  will  make  it  pay  big  I  name  price  and  kinds  in  catalogue 
Free.  Full  line  nursery  stock.  AKTHUK  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


ROGERS'  TREES 

SAT  64-page  and  32-page  truthful,  cata¬ 
logues  free.  No  Agents. 


ARE  SAFE  TO  BUY.  Clean,  healthy  business  trees. 
You  have  our  address,  send  us  yours.  We  would  like  to 
tell  you  more  about  them.  Those  who  know  us  best 
trust  us  most,  and  you  will  find  it  safe  in  every  way  to 
place  your  orders  witli  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES, 
Tree  Breeders,  Oansville,  N.  Y. 


Trees  for  Orchard  and  Garden. 

All  the  old  and  well-tried,  and  several  NEW  VARIETIES;  Climax  and  Sultan  Plums  (new  Japs):  BALD¬ 
WIN  CHERRY,  the  hardiest  of  all.  GIBSON  Strawberry;  statement  sales  of  Gibson  for  period  of  13 
days  show  prices  double  other  kinds.  We  Guarantee  best  care,  and  best  values,  verified  by  our  patrons, 
who  are  among  the  most  practical,  up-to-date  Orchardists  in  this  country.  Our  principle  of  guarding 
the  PARENTAGE  of  trees  in  propagation  in  view  of  making  them  CONSTITUTIONALLY  HARDY,  and 
more  likely  to  be  PRODUCTIVE,  is  indorsed  by  best  authorities.  Catalogue  free.  Consult  it  and  we  will 

Cayuga  Nurseries  Established  1847  WILEY  &  CO.,  CAYUGA ,  N.  Y. 


SEND  YOUR  NAME 

and  address  plainly  vx/rltten  to 

L.  J.  FARMER,  BOX  20  ,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 

and  secure  catalogue  and  valuable  information  on 
BERRY  FRUIT  CULTURE  FREE. 
CDm  A  I  nrrrD  For  10  cents  we  wHl  mail 
wrbvInL  V. I  ■  EiBbb  three  (3)  “Sample” Straw¬ 
berry  plants  and  six  (6)  months  subscription  to  the  horticultural 
paper  FARMER’S  FRUIT  FARMER.  We  are  the  introduc¬ 
ers  of  the  new  strawberry,  “Rough  Rider.”  Write  to-day. 


TREES 


best  by  Test— 74  YEARS.  Largest 
annual  sale.  High  quality— not 
|  high  price.  Finest  sorts.  We  bud 
__  4  million  Apple  trees,  whole-root 

graft  5  million— 1- and  2-yr.  Other  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  in 
proportion.  1400  acres  Nursery  \\/„  DAY  FPFIAHT 
43,000  acres  Orchards.  Fruit  Book  free.  TYv;  1/41  I  I1LIUII  I 
box  and  pack  free,  ask  no  money  till  SAFE  arrival,— guarantee  Satisfaction 
II /  niv  CASH  each  WEEK  and  want  more  Home  and  traveling  salesmen 
We  rAl  Stark  Market  and  Quality  Kings.  PAY:  CTABK LOUISIANA,  M0. 
Apple  of  Commerce,  Black  Ben  Davis,  Champion,  Delicious, 

Senator,  Stayman  Winesap;  Gold  plum;  Kieiler;  Elberta.-Yisitus 


jDansville,  N.  Y. 
“Stark,  Mo.,  etc. 


The  Popular  CAROLINA  POPLAR. 

Just  the  tree  for  city  planting  —  Thriven  where  other,  fail— .Resists 
smoke  and  gas  as  the  salamander  lire.  No  tree  furnishes  quicker  shade; 
75.000  of  them,  beautiful  trees,  6  to  8,  8  to  10,  10  to  12  and  12  to  15  feet.  Immense  stock 
of  all  other  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Roses.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Fruit 
Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  Blunts,  Seeds.  Valuable  Catalogue  free. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Write  us  your  wants  if  you  would  procure  the  best  at  bottom 
prices.  46th  YEAR.  44  CREENHOUSES.  IOOO  ACRES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  789,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
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A  GOOD  OLD  BUTTER  COW. 


A.  D.  Baker,  ex-president  of  the  New 
York  Dairymen’s  Association,  sends  us 
a  photograph  of  the  cow  pictured  on 
first  page,  Fig.  38.  He  says  that  this 
cow  was  exhibited  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  where  she  took  third  place, 
the  judge  cutting  her  for  lack  of  “con¬ 
stitution.”  Mr.  Baker  would  like  to 
have  our  readers  study  her  record,  and 
see  whether  there  was  anything  uncon¬ 
stitutional  about  it.  The  cow’s  name  is 
Emas  Pearl  57485.  In  her  three-year- 
old  form  she  was  purchased  from 
Meadow  Brook  Farm  by  E.  W.  Mosher, 
of  Aurora,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Mosher  gives  her 
yearly  lecord  in  pounds  as  follows: 


1894  .  10,08416 

1895  .  10,045 

1896  .  10,68716 

1898  .  10,492 


From  September  9,  1898,  to  Septem¬ 
ber  9,  1899,  she  gave  13,167%  pounds. 
In  order  to  see  what  this  cow  could  do, 
Mr.  Mosher  took  her  when  nine  years, 
nine  months  old,  and  gave  her  a  care¬ 
ful  test  of  one  week.  During  that  time 
she  produced  365  pounds,  12  ounces  of 
milk,  which  made  21  pounds,  12  ounces 
of  butter.  The  30  days’  yield  was  1,522% 
pounds  of  milk,  which  made  87  pounds, 
5  ounces  of  printed  butter.  Her  best 
daily  yield  of  milk  was  53%  pounds. 
Her  average  for  the  past  six  years  is 
10,781  pounds  per  year,  and  she  has  only 
been  dry  11  weeks  in  all  that  time.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  during 
the  same  time  she  spent  three  weeks  in 
taking  care  or  her  calves,  no  account 
being  taken  of  the  milk  they  consumed. 
This  old  cow,  besides  giving  many  times 
her  weight  of  milk,  has  contributed 
nobly  to  posterity,  her  family  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Two  of  her  daughters  have  to  their 
credit,  in  their  two-year-old  form, 
7,450%  and  7,586  pounds  of  milk.  The 
average  milk  of  the  two  gives  a  Bab¬ 
cock  test  of  5.4  per  cent  fat.  Her  grand¬ 
daughters,  through  her  sons,  have 
milked  over  30  pounds  per  day  with  first 
calf,  without  a  bit  of  forcing.  A  human 
being  with  such  an  industrial  record  as 
that,  would  stop  and  spend  the  rest  of 
iife  in  telling  about  it.  The  old  cow 
does  not  do  that,  for  she  is  still  at  work, 
and  during  1899  she  produced  12,344% 
pounds  of  milk. 

To  show  that  it  “runs  in  tne  family,” 
we  may  say  that  one  of  her  daughters, 
with  third  calf,  produced  in  the  same 
year  10, 094*4  pounds.  Of  course,  this 
old  cow  is  being  well  cared  for.  That 
goes  without  saying.  She  has  never 
been  forced,  except  for  her  weekly  and 
monthly  test.  Her  feed  for  the  week’s 
test  was  ^8  pounds  of  bran,  28 
pounds  of  ground  oats,  and  28 
pounds  of  corn  meal,  making  her  daily 
feed  12  pounds  of  the  even  mixture.  Mr. 
Baker  says  he  thinks  that  when  the 
judge  placed  her  in  third  place  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  lack  of  constitution,  he  made 
a  great  mistake.  As  we  said  above, 
there  is  very  little  that  seems  unconsti¬ 
tutional  in  the  work  that  this  cow  has 
performed.  Mr.  Baker  says  that  he  does 
not  know  where  in  New  York  a  cow 
can  be  found  that  can  show  a  better 
record  than  Mrs.  E.  Pearl.  She  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  to  be  a  “pearl  of  great 
price,”  and  she  ought  to  be  worth  a  small 
fortune.  Her  picture  is  taken  from  life. 
It  has  not  been  touched  up  at  all,  but 
there  she  stands  right  in  her  working 
clothes,  just  exactly  as  she  did  her  work. 
It  is  a  good  time  now  to  stop  and  com¬ 
pare  the  work  of  this  old  cow  with  the 
v/ork  of  the  average  New  York  State 
cow.  Of  course,  Mrs.  E.  Pearl  has  re¬ 
ceived  better  care  than  the  average,  but 
does  it  not  show  what  can  be  done  with 
good  cows  and  good  care?  The  per¬ 


formance  of  an  average  cow  and  aver¬ 
age  care  is  stamped  upon  many  a  New 
York  State  farm  in  the  form  of  a  galling 
mortgage,  so  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  have  a  picture  of  the  average  cow. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
it  is  possible  in  the  lifetime  of  the  aver¬ 
age  man  to  make  every  cow  in  New 
York  State  as  useful  as  this  one  is.  At 
the  same  time  such  illustrations  are 
needed  to  show  farmers  the  possibilities 
that  lie  in  dairying.  We  cannot  all 
hope  to  reach  our  ideals,  but  we  get 
closer  to  them  by  struggling  and  work¬ 
ing  along  the  road  that  others  have  fol¬ 
lowed. 


Calves  Without  Milk. 

I  note  with  interest  the  letters  about 
growing  calves.  1  have  six  cows.  One 
was  reared  with  skim-rnnk  and  four 
with  Blatchforu's  calf  meal.  One  I 
bought  a  year  ago.  The  youngest  is  in 
the  seconu  generation  with  the  calf 
meal.  I  never  have  any  trouble  with 
scours,  and  the  calves  are  thrifty  and 
of  good  me — never  fat.  i  have  two 
now  that  can  hoid  their  tails  straight 
up  to  run  a  race.  Our  milk  is  worth  / 
four  cents  a  quart  at  the  farm,  ana 
1  cut  it  oft  entirely  at  two  weeks  of 
age.  e.  l.  s. 

A  recent  H.  N.-Y.  was  especially  in¬ 
teresting  to  us  in  the  discussion  on  rais¬ 
ing  calves  without  milk.  We  sell  ail 
our  milk  ana  raise  all  the  heifers  from 
our  best  cows  without  milk.  Have  in 
the  barn  now  20  we  have  raised.  We 
give  them  all  the  mother’s  milk  for 
first  three  days;  then  one  quart  of  new 
mnk  and  two  quarts  of  porridge,  made 
oy  taking  four  ounces  mixed  feed,  three 
ounces  corn  meal,  three  ounces  oil 
meal.  Mix  it  witn  one  teaspoonful  salt; 
pour  on  it  boiling  water;  stir  constantly, 
ooil  two  or  three  minutes.  Mix  with  the 
milk  and  feed  when  cool  enough.  We 
never  lost  out  one  calf,  and  that  by  too 
much  oil  meal;  never  naa  but  one  case 
of  scours.  We  always  feed  from  clean 
tin  pails  that  are  washed  and  scalded 
each  time;  feed  only  twice  a  day.  I 
think  if  the  men  would  oe  more  careful 
aoout  the  cleanliness  of  the  pails  the 
calves  would  have  less  bowel  troubles. 
All  women  know  the  necessity  of  hav¬ 
ing  clean  bottles  for  tne  babies.  I  per¬ 
sonally  cook  and  measure  out  the  feed 
to  the  calves.  Feed  the  porridge  until 
four  months  old.  We  purchased,  eight 
years  ago,  an  old,  run-down  farm.  We 
are  only  book  farmers,  but  thinic  we 
have  it  started  now.  Have  23  cows,  20 
young  stock,  four  horses,  nine  ewes,  and 
over  100  Single  Comb  White  Eeghorns. 

•  MRS.  J.  L.  f. 

Granby,  Mass. 


No  butter  coi.or  needed  for  a  good  herd 
of  Jerseys  or  Guernseys,  Winter  or  Summer. 
Nearest  to  pasture  for  roughage  in  Winter 
is  good  silage,  i  would  not  approve  of  the 
use  of  color  in  any  dairy  unless  branded 
so,  and  sold  for  what  it  is,  the  same  as  oleo 
and  bogus  stuff  should  be.  Give  the  cow 
an  honest  competitor,  brooks  &  pidgeon. 

Salem,  Ohio. 

The  Babcock  Test.— We  are  still  asked 
what  the  Babcock  test  is.  This  test  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  solids  of  milK 
which  are  not  fat  will  dissolve  in  sulphuric 
acid.  When  a  certain  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  put  into  a  certain  amount  of  milk, 
everything  but  the  fat  is  dissolved,  and 
when  the  whole  thing  is  shaken  up  and  left 
to  stand,  the  fat  rises  to  the  top.  By  put¬ 
ting  it  into  a  glass  bottle  which  has  a  very 
narrow  top  to  it,  the  fat  rises  up  into  this- 
narrow  neck,  where  it  can  be  measured. 
The  plan  of  the  Babcock  test  is  to  take  a 
fair  sample  of  milk,  add  a  certain  amount 
of  acid  to  it,  and  also  a  certain  amount  of 
water,  then  the  bottle  containing  this  milk 
is  put  into  a  machine  which  whirls  and 
shakes  it  up.  Then  it  is  left  alone,  until 
the  fat  rises  to  the  top,  where  it  is  meas¬ 
ured,  and  then  the  operator  knows  that  the 
milk  contains  a  certain  per  cent  of  fat. 


The  Texas  Stockman  says  that  a  bunch 
of  Indiana  calves  and  yearlings  recently 
marketed  at  Chicago  averaged  960  pounds, 
and  brought  $6.50  per  100. 

Butter  Color.— Our  business  being  con¬ 
fined  principally  to  milk  and  cream,  we 
have  not  had  very  extensive  experience  in 
buttermaking.  I  have,  however,  seen  a 
number  of  herds  of  both  Guernseys  and 
Jerseys,  whose  milk  produces  butter  of 
perfect  color  in  Winter  without  the  help  of 
artificial  coloring.  The  feeds  which  are 
held  in  favor  for  giving  a  bright  color  to 
the  butter  fats  are  rowen  and  clover  hay. 
These  are  also  favorite  feeds  with  us, 
since  it  is  almost  as  important  for  milk 
to  produce  a  high  color  as  for  butter. 
Silage  and  brewers’  grains  are  the  two 
worst  feeds  that  can  be  fed  to  give  color 
to  milk  or  butter.  In  my  opinion  the  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  use  of  artificial  coloring 
matter  is  largely  sentimental.  It  would 
certainly  be  unjust  to  other  breeds  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  coloring  matter,  unless 
such  use  could  be  shown  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  public  health. 

HENDERSON  DAIRY  CO. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HBNS  and  CHICKHN8 
64-page  book  FKKB. 


t  a  n  inoni  A  r»r\nn  o  n  ir  H 


BARGAINS  IN  INCUBATORS^r 

S.  H.  MERKVMAN,  Box  4,  Towson,  Md. 


ON’T  SET  HENS 


THK  8AMK 

wmm  m  _  _  .  _ _  OLD  WAY., 

The  Nat'l  Hen  Incubator  beats  old  plan  ( 
3  to  1.  Little  In  prleebut  big  money  maker.  Agt». 
wanted.  Send  for  cat.  telling  how  to  get  one  free.  < 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co.,  B  03  Columbua,  Neb.  - 
II.  iiniiMr  iniulo  A  100  EtTJT  Hatcher,  cost  fl.00 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteed  to  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 


PRAIRIE  BTAT1  INCUBATOR  CO.  Homer  City, Pa. 


Incubators  and  Brooders 

Incubators  from  $5.00  up. 

Brooders  from  $3.80  up 
Catalogue  free 

I,  A.  BANTA, 

Llgonier,  Ind. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper¬ 
ated;^  page  catalogue  contain- 
1  nglnformation  and  testimonial 

Bent  free.  QEO.  EBTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


NOW! 

For  Eggs! 


Before  eggs  full  In  price  get  all  you  can  9 
from  your  hens  by  feeding  them  A 

Sheridan's  * 

CONDITION 

Powder 

It  makes  them  healthy.  Makes  them  lay. 

If  you  can’t  get  It  we  send  one  pkge.  25c.;  1 
21b.  can,  $1.20;  six,  $5.  Sample  best  poultry 
paper  and  “How  to  Feed  for  Eggs, ’’free. 

I.  8.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  In  1899. 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  wtsT8"^ 

Send 5o  for  illustrated  catalogue.  “UK  bHLC 


POULTRY  FOR  1900\ 

~  How  to  make  It  pay  bet-F 

ter  than  ever,  the  contents  of  our  new  POULTRY  GUIDE. 

Tells  a  thousand  things  every  hen  owner  should  know. 

Treats  the  whole  subject.  180  new  and  original  lllus-g 
trations,  recipes,  poultry  houses,  etc.  Worth  $25,  ( 
but  seut  X or  only  15  cents  to  pay  'postage. 

JOHN  DIUSGHER,  JR.,  BOX  66.  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS. 


EASY  EGG  MONEY 

A  man  can  easily  make  money  selling  eggs  if  he  can  but  get  theeggs- 
He  can  get  the  eggs  Nitre — twice  as  many,  if  he  will  feed  his  hen. 
on  Green  Cut  Bone.  No  better  way  to  prepare  it  than  with 


ADAM’S 


GREEN  RONE 

CUTTER 


It  cuts  on  the  shear  plate  principle.  Takes  off 
a  fine  ribbon  like  piece,  easily  consumed  by  the  I 
chicks  or  fowls.  No  sharp  splinters  to  injure  throat.  U 
Turns  easily.  Only  ball-bearing  cutter  made.  For  hand  or  po wsn 

Catalogue  No. 8 8  free.  W-  J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  III. 


$4,000 


SKI"  15c 

We  have  spent  $4,000  on  our  now  book, 
•‘llow  to  Make  Honey  with  Poultry  and 
Incubators.”  Htelialtall.  Leading  poultry 
men  have  written  special  articles  for  it.  192 
pages,  ijxl  1  In.  Illustrated,  It’s  as  good  as 

Cyphers  Incubator 

— aud  it’s  the  best.  Out  hatch  any  other 
machine.  16  page  circular  free.  S*ad  16  eta. 
_ in  stamps  for  $4,000  book  No,  101 , 

Address  nearest  office.  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 
.  .  a. Mn.a  LV nri  nml  V.  f  lhl(!iuri).  ILL. 


UiTPU  with  the  perfect,  self- 
11  A  I  Wll  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher — the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost. 

uiss.  vaiaio*.  ■  GEO-  H.  STAHL,  Qulney,  I1L 


* A  MILLION  TESTIMONIALS 


30  DAYS’ Vree 


n°fc 80  con 

wincing  as  the  —  —  — -  . 

^  \ve  offer  on  every  incubator  we  make. 

r  one  self-regulating  and  "  '  r 
guaranteed.  Over  15,000 
lJu /BANTAMSin  use;  hatching 
45  to  50 chicks  from  50  egg«. 
rBend  4  cents  for  No.  23  eatalog.  _ 


Every 


fsgjgppaThft  20™  CENTURY  POULTRY  BOOH 

is  the  very  latest,  up-to-date  authority  on  the  poultry  business  in  this  country. 

It  treats  the  entire  subject  in  a  masterful  way  drawn  from  years  of  ripe  ex-1 
perience  in  conducting  tho  largest  pure  blood  poultry  plant  In  the  country.  Treats  incidentally 
[of  the  newest  and  best  things  about  the  world  famous  Reliable  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Sent  to  anybody  for  ioc  to  cover  postage.  Reliable  Inc.  &  Brooder  Co..Box  B 101  Quincy, ill 


PRINTED  ON  THE  FARM” 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  EPITOMIST 

has  always  given  its  readers  experience  at  first  hand.  To  carry  out  this 
plan  still  more  extensively  hereafter,  plain,  complete  and  detailed  state¬ 
ments  of  practical  experiments  made  on 

A  650  ACRE  EXPERIMENT  FARM 

will  be  recorded  from  month  to  month  in  the 

Agricultural  Epitomist 

THE  ONLY  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER 
EDITED  AND  PRINTED  ON  A  FARM. 

The  EPITOMIST  will  not  only  give  tho  results  of  experiments 
made  under  natural  conditions  of  cultivation  and  fertilization,  but  it  will 
also  tell  how  work  is  conducted  for  actual  profit  in  tho  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  its  650-acre  farm,  known  as  the 

Agricultural  Epitomist  Experiment  Station. 

The  experiments  are  now  aud  will  continue  to  be  made  under  tho 
direction  of  oxports,  constituting  an  ab  lo  corps  of  practical  aud  scientific 
farmers  of  unquestionable  reputation,  whose  efforts  in  tho  past  have 
resulted  in 

Better  Farming,  Breeding  and  Feeding. 

The  EPITOMIST  EXPERIMENT  FARM,  which  is  located  51 
miles  southwest  of  Indianapolis,  extends  right  up  to,  and  into,  Spencer, 
the  prettiest  spot  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  a  town  of  3,000  inhabitants,  very 
near  the  center  of  population  of  the  United  States,  so  situated  in  a  rolling 
country  that  all  branches  of  farming  and  live  stock  raising  are  success¬ 
fully  carried  on  there.  None  but  the  finest  breeds  of  registered  Cattle. 
Sheep,  Angora  Goats  and  Hogs  are  bred,  and  only  the  very  best  kinds  or 
Grain,  Fruit  aud  Vegetables  are  grown.  Our  Poultry  Department  is 
unexcelled. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET— “Printed  on  the  Farm,” 

showing  photographic  views  of  AGRICULTURAL  EPITOMIST 
EXPERIMENT  FARM,  describing  in  fuller  detail  some  of  tho  series 
of  experiments  which  will  bo  conducted,  together  with  special  subscrip¬ 
tion  offer  to  the  AGRICULTURAL  EPITOMIST,  in  which  experi¬ 
ments  will  be  recorded  by  our  editorial  staff  of  practical  agricultural 
writers,  headed  by  DAVID  WARD  WOOD,  the  well  known  agriculturist, 
than  whom  there  is  no  better  informed  writer  connected  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  press.  FOR  50  CENTS  we  will  enter  your  name  for  a  year’s 
subscription  to  the  AGRICULTURAL  EPITOMIST,  in  which  in¬ 
formation  of  inestimable  value  will  be  furnished  for  one  whole  year. 
Don’t  fail  to  have  your  subscription  commence  at  once. 

E.  CHUBB  FULLER,  President  and  Ceneral  Manager. 

Address 

SUBSCRIPTION  DEPT.,  AGRICULTURAL  EPITOMIST,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY.  ACENTS  WANTED. 
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COWS  THAT  COLOR  BUTTER. 

Guernseys  and  Color. — In  regard  to 
the  color  of  butter  from  Guernsey  cows, 
we  would  say  that  all  of  our  product  is 
sold  as  commercial  cream,  and  com¬ 
mands  an  extra  wholesale  price  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  color.  We  are.  however, 
in  connection  with  C.  L.  Fitch,  of 
Hoard’s  creameries,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis.,  conducting  some  investigations  re¬ 
garding  the  color  of  Guernsey  uncolored 
butter.  Mr.  Fitch  has  devised  a  new 
standard  for  coloring  butter,  and  the 
shades  vary  from  0,  or  pure  white,  to 
No.  6,  a  color  given  if  100  cubic  centi¬ 
meters  of  Columbian,  or  other  colors  of 
equal  strength,  are  added  to  100  pounds 
of  white  butter.  This  last  shade  is  de¬ 
sired  only  in  New  Orleans.  Hoard’s 
creameries  make  butter  of  shade  No.  3 
in  Winter,  and  No.  4  in  Summer.  We 
sent  Mr.  Fitch  some  cream  in  June,  and 
it  churned  out  shade  No.  5,  or  a  trifle 
darker.  This  is  the  color  desired  by 
Baltimore,  St.  Louis  and  Washington 
markets.  Another  sample  was  sent  De¬ 
cember  9,  and  churned  out  shade  No. 
3y2,  about  the  shade  desired  by  best 
trade  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Some  work  was  done  during  the 
World’s  Fair  tests  that  showed  the 
Guernseys  did  make  yellow  butter  on 
dry  feed.  The  Breeder’s  Gazette  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  in  June,  1893:  “The 
Guernsey  people  are  felicitating  them¬ 
selves  over  the  fact  that  the  character¬ 
istic  yellow  color  of  the  breed  on  which 
they  bank  so  strongly,  comes  promi¬ 
nently  to  the  front  in  the  butter  now 
being  made.  Grass-colored  butter  can¬ 
not,  of  course,  be  expected  from  dry 
feed,  and  so  it  was  not  anticipated  that 
either  of  the  breeds  would  score  up  to 
its  average  color  when  on  grass.  The 
first  day’s  churning,  after  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  cheese  test,  showed  the 
Guernseys  to  have  clearly  the  advantage 
in  color.  The  Jerseys  are  able  to  make 
a  showing  of  color  which  slightly  dis¬ 
tinguishes  their  butter  from  the  Short¬ 
horn  product,  but  at  present  all  of  the 
breeds  are  using  some  color.” 

This  was  from  cows  that  had  not 
tasted  grass  since  the  Fall  of  1892.  In 
the  30-days’  test  the  Guernseys  used  no 
color;  I  have  the  score  for  25  days,  and 
on  14  of  these  days  the  Guernseys  scored 
perfection  on  color,  and  nine  was  their 
lowest  score  on  color.  I  often  think 
that  when  coloring  is  not  allowed  in 
butter  we  shall  have  an  honester  grip 
on  the  oleo  fellows.  Of  course  it  would 
boom  the  Guernsey,  and  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  whether  it  is  fair  to  the 
other  breeds.  ciias.  l.  hill. 

Rosendale,  Wis. 

Mark  Colored  Butter. — In  my  opin¬ 
ion  the  ability  of  cows  to  produce  yellow 
butter  in  Winter  does  not  lies  exclusive¬ 
ly  with  any  one  breed,  but  is  rather  a 
characteristic  of  individuals,  although 
I  believe  that  there  are  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cows  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  yellow  butter  in  Winter 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  race  of 
cattle.  Still,  I  have  known  a  “scrub”  to 
produce  at  that  season  of  the  year  butter 
of  so  deep  a  yellow  that  the  dairy 
woman  was  accused  of  coloring  it.  In 
making  butter  from  a  carefully-selected 
herd  of  Jerseys,  it  certainly  would  not 
require  the  addition  of  any  artificial  tint 
5n  order  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  refined 
customers,  and  yet  I  have  knowrn  a  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  on  dry  food  to  make  butter 
that  was  quite  white.  I  have  also  been 
fortunate  enough  to  own  a  dear  little 
Jersey  that  was  not  only  able  to  color 
her  own  butter,  but  would  impart  a 
most  pleasing  tint  to  that  produced  by 
several  other  cows.  At  present  we  are 
feeding  about  10  pounds  bran,  two 
pounds  oil  meal,  36  pounds  silage,  20 
pounds  carrots,  and  a  forkful  of  oat  and 
pea  hay  per  day,  and  while  we  do  not 
make  butter,  our  cream  is  a  rich  golden 
yellow.  I  believe,  as  a  protection  to  the 
public,  all  colored  butter  should  be  con¬ 
spicuously  labeled  as  such,  just  as  much 
as  any  other  article  of  adulterated  food. 


and,  furthermore,  such  a  course  would 
speedily  convince  breeders  and  dairymen 
of  the  necessity  of  breeding  only  the 
choicest  specimens  of  any  race. 

Elm  Grove,  Wis.  adda  f.  nowiE. 


Working  Over  Bad  Butter. 

I  have  to  take  farmers’  butter  In  trade, 
and  sometimes  it  'is  strong,  and  the  color 
and  taste  are  not  good.  Could  it  be  worked 
over,  and  what  could  be  done  with  it,  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  the  law?  J.  d. 

Forest  Lawn,  N.  Y. 

Such  butter  can  never  be  made  over 
into  a  prime  article;  still  something 
may  be  done  to  improve  the  flavor  and 
to  make  the  color  uniform.  Working  it 
thoroughly  would  help  to  make  a  uni¬ 
formity  of  color,  but  would  probably 
not  have  much  effect  on  the  flavor. 
Churning  It  with  a  good  supply  of  fresh 
sweet  milk,  and  working  it  afterwards, 
will  improve  both  the  flavor  and  color. 
Or,  it  may  be  put  through  the  opera¬ 
tions  which  turns  out  what  is  now  known 
as  “process,”  or  “renovated”  butter.  If 
it  is  made  into  “process”  butter,  or  is 
returned,  the  butter  must  be  branded 
to  show  that  it  is  “process.”  This  is 
the  requirement  of  the  New  York  State 
law.  I  do  not  think  that  simply  rework¬ 
ing  it  would  bring  it  under  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  l.  a. 

Cows  are  Warm-Blooded. 

Why  do  my  cows  come  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  up  to  90,  and  drink,  then  retire 
to  a  knoll  and  lie  for  two  hours  in  the  hot 
sun  without  shade,  when  there  is  plenty  of 
shade  in  the  pasture?  o.  a.  s. 

Hubbartson,  N.  Y. 

I  presume  the  cows  lie  in  the  sun 
in  this  way  to  warm  the  water  they  have 
just  drunk.  An  average-sized  cow  will 
drink  from  60  to  80  pounds  of  water  at 
one  time,  if  very  thirsty.  The  water, 
even  in  Summer,  is  30  to  40  degrees 
colder  than  the  animal’s  body,  and  must 
be  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the 
animal.  This  requires  a  great  deal  of 
heat,  and  it  would  be  not  at  all  strange 
if  the  cow  sought  a  place  where  old  Sol 
could  assist  her  in  the  warming  opera¬ 
tion.  The  cow  loves  warmth,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  she  gives  her  best  flow 
or  milk  when  on  rich  grass  feed  and  on 
hot  days — not  on  days  which  are  cold  or 
rainy,  even  though  the  grass  be  the 
same.  Thus  her  maternal  instinct  tells 
her  to  keep  her  body  as  warm  as  possi¬ 
ble,  so  that  she  may  give  as  much  milk 
as  possible.  There  may  also  be  a  better 
circulation  of  air  on  the  knoll  than  un¬ 
der  the  shade  trees,  and  the  cows  seek 
the  knoll  for  this  reason  as  well. 

L.  A. 

Why  Hay  is  Dusty. 

Can  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  explain 
to  me  why  my  Timothy  and  clover  hay  is 
so  dusty  in  the  barn  this  Winter?  It  was 
harvested  in  good  shape,  without  a  drop  of 
rain  on  it.  I  am  told  by  a  friend  that  put¬ 
ting  salt  in  hay,  at  the  time  of  hauling  to 
the  barn,  will  make  it  dusty.  Is  this 
right?  What  will  salt  do  to  hay?  F.  p. 
Neenah,  Wis. 

The  cause  of  the  dusty  hay  in  your 
case  may  have  been  any  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  causes.  The  wetting  of  hay  while 
it  is  being  cured  is  not  the  only  cause 
of  dusty  hay.  If  hay  is  cut  at  just  that 
stage  of  blossoming  when  the  stamens 
are  ready  to  be  shed,  the  hay  will  be 
dusty,  the  dust  being  caused  by  the 
shedding  of  the  anthers  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  dry  pollen.  If  the  hay 
is  cured  in  a  hot  sun,  and  spread  out 
in  the  field  as  left  by  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  dusty.  The 
hay  should  be  bunched,  or  cocked,  and 
be  allowed  to  sweat,  and  then  the 
bunches  should  be  opened  out,  and  the 
hay  dried  and  put  in  the  barn.  Curing 
hay  without  bunching  it  is  very  likely  to 
make  it  dusty,  especially  if  the  hay  is 
cured  in  a  hot  sun.  If  hay  is  put  away 
too  green  it  will  likely  be  dusty. 

Salting  hay  when  it  is  put  away  will 
not  make  it  dusty.  We  have  salted  hay 
many  times  when  filling  the  barn,  and 
never  have  found  dusty  hay  as  a  result. 
If  salt  is  scattered  around  on  the  hay  it 
will  tend  to  prevent  the  growth  of  those 
low  forms  of  vegetable  life  known  as  the 


molds.  If  it  ever  becomes  necessary  to 
store  away  hay  which  is  too  moist,  then 
salt  sprinkled  around  somewhat  lib¬ 
erally  will  tend  to  prevent  molding,  but 
will  not  cause  the  hay  to  be  dusty. 

L.  A.  CLINTON. 


Dr.  D.  Jayne  &  Son— Accept  my  very  warm  thanks 
for  your  generous  donation  of  Dr.  D.  Jayne's 
Expectorant.  You  can  have  no  idea  of  how 
much  misery  I  am  able  to  relieve  by  means  of  it.— 
(Rev.)  C.  A.  R.  JANVIER,  Presbyterian  Mission 
Fatchgarth,  India,  August  21, 1894. 


For  Headache,  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Ado. 


A  Lame  Horse 

y  is  neither  valuable  for  use 

or  sale-  11  ls  better  Dot 
/Pvaiv-.''  7  10  have  a  lame  horse. 

Tuttle’s 
^3^2  Elixir 

cure,  permenently  all  form,  of  lamene.a, 
curbs.  aplIntK,  anrnlna,  thrush,  A-e.  Equally 
good  for  internal  use  for  colic,  founder,  pneu¬ 
monia,  distemper,  &c.  Giiiirunteed  to  cure. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 

T  uttle’8  Family  Elixir  in  the  household  cures 
rheumatism,  sprains,  bruises,  Ac.,  and  kills  all  pain  instant¬ 
ly.  Our  HHi-page  book  Veterinary  Experienee — FREE. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

He, rare  of  so-railed  Elixirs,  none  genuine  but  Tuttles. 

1 

Take  a  Serious  Case 

Take  any  neglected  or  chronic  sore  or  skin  dis¬ 
ease  on  horse  or  domestic  animal,  and  apply 


Veterinary  Pixine. 

On  just  such  cases,  on  scratches  and  mud  fever 
on  horses,  mange  on  dogs,  hoof  rot  and  affections 
of  the  udder  on  cows,  the  marvelous  healing 
powers  of  this  stimulating,  penetrating  and 
soothing,  antiseptic  scientific  ointment  proved 
absolutely  unfailing.  It  is  no  experiment.  The 
unanimous  indorsements  of  every  veterinary 
surgeon,  horseman  and  liveryman  who  ever  gave 
it  a  trial,  are  proofs  positive.  To  convince  you— 
to  win  your  confidence  in  its  marvelous  effective¬ 
ness— we  sell  it  under  an  absolute  guarantee — 
it  positively  cures  or  money  will  be  refunded. 
Take  no  other, 


PRICE  \  f;0.2.-  ^ox> 

(  }4-lb.  box, 


25c.  | 
50c.  j 


At  Druggists  and  Dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


Newton’s  Heave.  Cough, 
Distemper  and  Indiges¬ 
tion  Cure,  Wind,  Throat 
and  Stomach  Troubles. 
Send  for  dealers  and 
users’  letters.  $1  per  can. 
Express  allowed. 

Newton  Horse  Remedy  Co.,  (Y.),  Toledo,  O. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


$ 


THE  IMrEHIA.L  BIT 


Positively  cures  tongue  lolling  and  will 
prevent  side  pulling  or  driving  on  one  rein. 
With  this  bit  the  most  vicious  and 
unmanageable  horse  can  be  driven 
by  a  lady.  The  construction 
is  such  that  the  driver  has  100 
per  cent  more  leverage  than 
with  any  other  bit.  Samples 
sent  postpaid  upon  receipt 
of  price.  In  XCplateor  im¬ 
itation  rubber,  $1.  In  Fine 
Nickel  Plate  $2. 

Imperial  Bit  and  Snap  Co.,  400  Wis.  St.,  Racine.  Wis. 


Mark 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured. 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  eimensive.  No  care,  bo 
pay.  FlIEE.  a  practical,  ill¬ 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to 
readers  of  th  ispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists. 
Union  bluet  Tarda,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  praotleal  and  hnmane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Foreitvllle,  Conn. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Cockerels, 

$2  each;  eggs,  26*1:  60.  $2:100.  $3. 

JOHN  HERR  SHENK,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Mammoth  W.  H.  Turkeys.  Send  for 
circulars.  STANLEY  WILLIAMS,  Kennedy,  N.  Y. 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. — Prize  win¬ 
ners  wherever  shown.  Eggs,  $2  per  sitting. 

JOHN  H.  JANNEY,  Brighton,  Md. 


White  Wyandotte  Cockerels.— None  better 
Write  wants,  ltalpb  Woodward, New  Rochelle.  N.  Y 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenlx.  R.  1. 


Rose  C.  B.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $1  ea. 

Also  a  few  pens  of  B.  P.  Rocks  at  $5. 

CHAS.  RUE,  Minerva.  Ohio. 


Fowls  Cheap. — Singly,  pairs,  pens. 

W.  and  Barred  Rocks;  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns;  W. 
Wyandottes;  stamp. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  HELLING8.  Dover,  Del. 


M.  B.  TURKEYS' 


Fisher  Island  Strain.  Toms,  $4; 
Pair,  $7.  Eggs,  $3  for  13. 

White  P.  Rock  Cockerels.  $2.  Mrs.  F.  II.  THOMSON, 
Fairview  Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN  &  SON’S 

S.C.Whiteand  Brown  Leghorns 

We  make  a  specialty  of 

EXTRA  EARLY  FERTILE  EGGS  g&Mfc 

GRAND  COCKERELS,  from  $2  up  bred  from  our 
winners  at  Washington  and  Philadelphia.  Also  Bel¬ 
gian  Hares.  EASTERN  SHORE  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Box  11.  Parksley,  Va. 


Chester  Swine,  Collie  Pups. — 

PAINE,  South  Randolpb,  Vt. 


Phoetar  VA/hitoc  extra  fine, 3  and  4  months  old, 
UlluulCI  *W  III  ICO  Short-horn  Bull  Calves,  good 
ones.  R.  L.  ML'NCK,  Washington,  Pa.,  R.  4. 


AYRSHIRES  for  Sale. — 12  Cows,  3  Hei¬ 
fer  Calves.  2  Bull  Calves  2  Bulls,  2  yrs.,  1  Bull  3  yrs. 
One  Berkshire  Boar,  5  Sows — have  been  served. 

LARKIN  STOCK  FARM,  Warnervllle,  N.  Y. 


pen  A  Y  Q  Q  U I  Q  E  Q— Calves  from  high  strain 
nCUi  HI  noninLO  of  milkers;  also.  Scotch 
Collie  Pups.  Prices  reasonable.  MAPLE  ROW 
STOCK  FARM,F.  H.  Cooklngham,  Cherry  Creek,  N.Y 


PER  RIIEBNCEY  Q—  Four  bred  Heifers,  15  to 
ll  LU  i  U  U  L  n  11 0  L  I  0  22  tnos. ;  four  Heifers,  one 
4  mos.,  one  8  mos..  two  12  mos.  Two  Bull  Calves  8 
and  10  mos.;  one  Bull  Calf  14  mos.;  handsome  and 
finely  bred.  A.  J  SNYDER,  Plumsteadvllle,  Pa. 


BARGAINS  IN  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 

129  head,  all  ages,  both  sexes— the  leading  Butter 
and  Milk  strains.  Specials  on  fine  Bull  Calves.  Write 
at  once  for  just  what  you  want  to 

IlELLHUKST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


One  of  the  greatest  Jersey  Bulls  was  Pedro  3187 
He  had  45  tested  daughters — one  sold  for  $850  last 
May.  Grandsons  and  granddaughters  for  sale,  six 
months  old.  Chester  White  Pigs,  also. 

W.  F.  McSPARRAN,  Furniss,  Lan.  Co..  Pa 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  8UANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Hickory  Hill  Farm 

18  THE  HOME  OP  THE 

“Rissa”  Jerseys. 

The  “  Rissas”  combine  the  show  qualities  of  the 
Island  Jerseys  and  the  great  buttermaking  qualities 
of  the  St.  Lamberts.  Must  make  room  for  Spring 
calves.  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  Dreeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlet  and  prices  free.  Light  Brahma 
cockerels  $1  apiece.  C.  K.  RKCOKD,  Peterboro.  N.Y 


OTTR  fTNTftMPlK  say  they  never  before  r®- 
ULIl  UUOIUiliDIlO  ceived  as  fine  stock  at  such 
low  prices  as  we  are  making  to  close  our  herd  out. 
Write.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 


Poland  Chinas, Berk- 

Si  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  hard  times  prices  and  free 
circular.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


BLOODED  STOCK 

is  a  monthly  Swine  Journal  telling  how  to  breed 
and  feed  hogs  so  as  to  make  the  most  money* 
Written  by  farmers  who  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  Regular  subscription  60  cents,  but 

For  tO  Cents 

,  in  stiver,  received  before  April  15,  we  will  send 
'  Blooded  Stock  one  year.  This  offer  la 
only  made  to  increase  our  circulation  before 
Apr.  15.1f  von  are  not  satisfied,  your 
money  bade.  BLOODED  STOCK, 
b -  OXFORD,  I'Ju 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
hRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 

circular.  E.  KUAUSEU  A  BUO.,  Milton,  Pa. 


moved  COW  TIE 

ds  them  firmly,  draws 
21  forward  when  lying 
ti.  pushes  back  when 
iding,  gives  freedom 
lead,  keeps  them  clean 
2.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
avia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


TgJC  M  ACC  VI MM  grvr  -terrible  calamity.  The  tip  of  a  horn 

M  TMMm  L  UOtJ  Ur  A+*W  C.  M  C.  often  does  it  in  tying  up  cattle.  Out  off 

1  humha°SyqUwithy  the  Keystone  DEHORNING  Knife  sides,  nociush- 

_  ^  ing  or  tearing.  Highest  Award  World’*  Fair.  FULLY  GUARANTEED*  Write 

at  once  for  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  etc.  A«  C.  BROSIUS,  COCHRAN  VILI»Ev  PENN. 
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Sawdust  and  Clover  for  Poultry. 

1.  Is  sawdust  a  suitable  material  to  put 
in  a  henhouse?  If  the  hens  should  eat  a 
portion  with  their  grain,  would  it  injure 
them?  2.  Is  it  important  that  cut  clover 
for  fowls  should  be  wet  and  cooked  for 
several  hours  before  feeding,  and  if  so, 
why?  G.  p.  H. 

Hancock,  N.  H. 

1.  Sawdust  should  never  be  used  in 
poultry  houses  where  the  grain  is 
thrown  for  the  fowls,  as  in  picking  the 
feed  they  will  also  be  sure  to  get  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  sawdust  in  their  crops,  which 
will  cause  trouble.  Shredded  cornstalks 
make  a  much  better  litter  and  the  fowls 
will  find  a  large  amount  of  desirable 
bulky  food  in  it,  besides  the  stalks  make 
an  excellent  light  scratching  material, 
which  does  not  readily  pack  closely,  and 
the  grain  when  thrown  on  it  falls 
through  so  that  the  birds  have  to 
scratch  to  find  it. 

2.  Many  claim  that  cut  clover  should 
be  boiled,  or  steamed,  and  left  standing 
several  hours  afterward  before  feeding, 
so  as  to  bring  out  its  full  feeding  value, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  this  in¬ 
creased  value  will  pay  for  the  bother 
and  expense  of  the  cooking,  and  after  a 
short  trial  I  concluded  that  our  fowls 
had  more  leisure  than  I  and  could  do 
their  own  cooking  cheaper  than  I  could 
do  it  for  them.  Of  late  I  have  been 
wetting  the  clover  and  mixing  in  the 
daily  mash,  which  is  fed  in  the  evening, 
and  think  the  results  equal  to  when  the 
clover  was  cooked.  It  may  be  fed  dry 
if  desired,  and  even  without  cutting,  as 
the  fowls  will  get  the  leaves  and  blos¬ 
soms  and  the  stems  will  make  good 
scratching  material.  The  principal  ad¬ 
vantage  in  cutting  and  wetting  is  there 
is  less  waste,  and  it  helps  to  make  up 
a  light  palatable  mash.  It  makes  little 
difference  to  the  fowls  how  it  is  served, 
so  it  is  sweet  clover  and  plenty  of  it. 

j.  e.  s. 


Lice  and  Poultry. 

What  will  take  the  lice  off  chickens?  I 
do  not  mean  the  mites  that  infest  them  at 
night,  but  the  body  lice  that  stay  on  all 
the  time.  R.  w. 

Mason,  Ill. 

There  are  various  preparations  in  the 
market  for  killing  lice,  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  effective.  The  liquid  lice 
killers  which  are  applied  to  the  plat¬ 
forms  and  roosts  (the  fumes  of  which 
penetrate  the  feathers  and  kill  the  lice), 
answer  the  purpose  if  used  liberally 
enough,  so  that  the  house  will  be  well 
filled  with  the  fumes  for  two  or  three 
hours  after  the  fowls  go  to  roost,  but 
the  average  house,  with  its  numerous 
cracks  and  openings  will  require  such 
a  quantity  that  the  cost  will  prohibit 
the  use  of  it.  As  far  as  my  observations 
go,  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  handle 
each  fowl  separately  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  job.  Any  kind  of  grease  or  oil  will 
answer  the  purpose  if  thoroughly  ap¬ 
plied.  This  has  the  disadvantage  of 
soiling  the  fowl’s  plumage,  but  if  well 
rubbed  into  the  skin  so  as  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  lice  it  is  sure  to  kill 
them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  grease  the 
fowls  all  over;  the  main  places  for  lice 
are  in  the  fluff  along  the  thighs  and 
over  the  head.  Kerosene  oil  is  sure 
death  to  lice,  and  is  a  good  remedy  if 
carefully  applied,  but  must  not  be  used 
too  liberally,  or  it  will  blister  the  birds 
and  cause  them  nearly  as  much  annoy¬ 
ance  as  the  lice.  If  the  feathers  are  just 
moistened  with  it  there  will  be  no 
harm  done,  and  every  louse  coming  in 
contact  with  it  will  quit  business  at 
once. 

Almost  any  kind  of  dry  powder  will 
kill  lice  also,  providing  enough  be  ap¬ 
plied.  Thus  many  fowls  will  keep  them¬ 
selves  free  by  wallowing  and  dusting 
themselves,  but  in  most  flocks  there 
are  some  that  will  not  attend  to  their 
toilet  in  this  respect,  and  therefore  be¬ 
come  breeding  grounds  for  the  lice,  and 
in  this  way  keep  the  whole  flock  infest¬ 
ed.  Flowers  of  sulphur,  which  can  be 
bad  at  any  drug  store  for  about  5  cents 
per  pound,  and  for  much  less  at  whole¬ 


sale,  makes  a  good  insecticide,  if  t~e 
fowls  are  held  by  the  feet  head  down¬ 
ward,  and  the  sulphur  thoroughly 
dusted  into  the  feathers.  It  will  do  the 
business  fairly  well,  though  not  so  well 
as  the  coal  oil  or  grease,  but  it  does  not 
soil  the  plumage  as  with  the  oils. 

j.  e.  s. 

Questions  About  Rape. 

How  early  in  the  season  have  you  been 
able  to  obtain  a  good  pasture  of  rape? 
How  long  after  seeding  is  it  usually  ready? 
How  late  in  the  Fall  is  it  usually  available? 
Have  you  known  it  to  live  through  the 
Winter  and  provide  early  Spring  food? 
What  implement  do  you  use  in  drilling  the 
rape  seed? 

In  Wisconsin  we  have  been  able  to 
get  good  pasture  from  rape  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  June,  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  The  crop  grows  as  rapidly 
here,  but  seems  to  be  more  troubled 
with  insect  diseases.  When  sown  the 
first  week  in  May  it  has  grown  suffi¬ 
ciently  either  to  pasture  or  cut  for  green 
feed.  Of  course,  it  may  be  cut  or  pas¬ 
tured  some  time  before  this,  but  it  al¬ 
ways  seemed  best  to  me  to  let  it  ap¬ 
proach  maturity  before  using  it  for  feed. 
I  have  known  it  to  be  pastured  during 
the  Winter,  when  there  was  snow  and 
ice  on  the  ground,  in  Canada.  For 
sheep  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  use 
it  later  than  November,  as  it  is  likely  to 
be  injurious  to  them  if  fed  when  frosted. 
I  have  not  known  of  its  living  through 
the  Winter  in  northern  sections,  and 
providing  early  Spring  feed.  We  have 
had  a  few  stray  plants  go  through  the 
Winter  if  sown  late  in  the  Fall  in  corn, 
and  produce  seed  the  next  year.  The 
Planet  Jr.  hand  drill  is  what  is  gen¬ 
erally  used  for  putting  in  small  pieces 
for  cutting  or  pasture,  joiin  a.  craig. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station. 


Colic  Cure. — I  had  a  good  mare  that 
died  from  colic,  and  have  one  of  her 
colt's  that  suffered  in  a  like  manner,  until 
I  used  this  remedy:  Keep  salt  and  wood 
ashes  in  the  stall  in  a  box,  where  the  horses 
can  get  it  whenever  they  want  it.  My 
horses  have  not  had  colic  since  I  gave  the 
salt  and  ashes,  while  before  this  they 
would  have  an  attack  every  two  weeks. 

Tobinsport,  Ind.  o.  w.  w. 

Climbing  Woodchucks.— Is  it  generally 
known  that  woodchucks  can  climb  after  the 
manner  of  the  bear?  We  had  four  rows 
of  bean  poles  last  Summer  each  with  a 
different  kind  of  bean.  One  woodchuck 
seemed  fond  of  beans,  but  particularly  fond 
of  Golden  Andalusia  Wax.  He  passed  by 
two  rows  every  time  to  get  to  them  and  I 
have  seen  him  at  work  on  them,  more  than 
once,  at  a  height  of  over  three  feet  from 
the  ground.  Wife  says  four  feet.  t.  c. 

New  York. 


More  Money  per  Pound 


The  advantages  of  a 
farm  separator  are  not 
alone  in  the  increased 
amount  of  butter  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  same 
milk,  but  also  in  its 
improved  quality, 
which  brings  the  extra 
few  cents  per  pound. 
The  Little  Giant  Sep¬ 
arator  produces  these 
results  surely,  every 
time,  everywhere.  It 
makes  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  pay.  Isn’t  that  what  you  want  ? 
Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25- 

The  Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Canal  &  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


ANTI-DIRT  MILK  PAIL. 

The  only  pail  that  prevents  dirt  and  hair  from 
dropping  into  the  milk,  and  strains  it  twice  while 
milking,  besides  aerating  and  cooling.  Every  Farmer 
and  Dairyman  should  use  it.  Recommended  by  ex¬ 
perimenters  at  State  University  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
South  Dakota.  Received  Gold  Medal  at  Omaha  Ex¬ 
position.  Agents  wanted  in  every  county.  Send  $1.50 
for  sample  and  circulars. 

J.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Profitable  Cows 

will  quickly  be  found  by  using  our 

ADJUSTABLE  DIAL 
HAND  SCALE 

Weighs  quickly  and  accurately  in  pounds 
and  twentieths.  Write  for  new  catalogue. 

Everything  for  the  Dairy. 

THE  DAIRYMEN  S  SUPPLY  CO., 

1987  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


•  1  ne-  • 

dairymen’s 

SUPPLY  CO. 
PHtlA.PA. 


AOJUSTABlt 
DIAL  HAND 
SPRikt.  BALANCE. 
[IQliSBl  TIMlilS 


“ALPHA-DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


THE  20TH  CENTURY  “  ALPHA  ”  DE  LAVAL 
machines  are  the  very  acme  of  perfection  in  cream 
separators — embodying  the  new  and  perfected  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  “ ALPHA”  disc  principle. 

The  creameryman  or  dairyman  who  has  not  examined 
or  used  a  20TH  CENTURY  ‘‘disc”  machine  sufficiently 
to  understand  the  scope  and  importance  of  the  new 
improvements  has  yet  to  learn  the  merits  and  virtues  of 
the  up-to-date  cream  separator. 

In  a  word,  the  20TH  CENTURY  “ALPHA”  ma¬ 
chine,  in  any  of  its  sizes,  is  simply  beyond  the  pale  of 
comparison  with  anything  else  that  natural  force  and 
human  ingenuity  has  yet  devised  in  the  shape  of  a  cream 
separator.  It  stands  in  a  class  by  itself — far  above  and 
beyond  all  possible  competition. 

Send  for  new  “ 20th  Century"  catalogue . 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  General  0ffice8:  1102  Arch  Street, 

Chicago.  „  "  Philadelphia. 

-  74  CORTLANDT  STREET,  - 

103  &  105  Mission  St.,  wriAf  u/vni/  327  Commissioners  St., 

San  Francisco.  NEW  YORK.  Montreal. 


IF  YOU  COMPARE  THE  PRICES  AND  CAPACITIES  OF 
THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATORS 

with  those  of  other  makes  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  U.  S.,  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  GIVING  MORE  FOR  THE  MONEY,  SKIM  CLEANER, 
RUN  EASIER,  LAST  LONGER,  you  must  acknowledge  that 
the  U.  S.  are  the  BEST  and  MOST  PROFITABLE  SEPARA¬ 
TORS  TO  BUY.  _ _ 

1900  or  “  New  Century  ”  Prices  and  Capacities. 

Ho.  9.  Low  Frame.  Capacity  150  to  175  lbs.,  $50.00 

225  to  250  44  $65.00 


High 


Wo.  8. 

Ho.  7. 

Wo.  6. 

Wo.  5. 

Wo.  3^.  44 


275  to  300  44  $85.00 

350  to  400  44  $100.00 

450  to  50  0  44  $125.00 

650  to  700  44  $165.00 


We  furnish  a  complete  line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery 
|  Apparatus.  Catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Victor  Corn  and  Oat  Feed  should  be  fed 
at  all  stages  of  growth,  the  gains  are  con¬ 
stant,  the  results  positive,  the  profits  sure. 
Victor  Corn  and  Oat  Feed  is  made  from 
choice  grain  and  contains  no  dirt.  You 
buy  it  under  this  guarantee. 

“Feeding  for  Flesh,”  an  invaluable  book 
on  Horse,  Cattle,  Hog  and  Sheep  Feeding.  Sent 
free.  Address  Science  Department 

TUB  AMERICAN  CEREAL  CO., 

1339  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


EMPIRE 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

are  a  necessity  to 
every  practical 
farmer.  A  child 
can  run  them. 

They  utilize  more 
than  99  9-10  per 
cent,  of  the  but¬ 
ter  fat.  They  in¬ 
crease  quantity 
and  quality  of 
butter. 

Be  sure  to  write  for  our  free  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue — tells  things  that  every 
dairyman  should  know. 

U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO., 


If  Yah  Wick  t0  know  how  to  raise  CALVK8 
IT  1(111  WI9II  cheaply  and  successfuUy  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W.  BAliWULL,  Waukegan  Ill 


212Hlgh  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  BEST  BUTTER 

and  the  most  of  it  is  made  by  using 

our  Improved  patent 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

Ittakesall  thecream  out  of  milk,  expels  all  foul  odors 
and  Impurities  in  two  hour’s  time.  Better  than  any 
^creamery  made  and  costs  less  than  hal  f  as  much.  For  1 
cow  up  to  40.  Can’t  get  out  of  order.  No  experience 
necessary.  Prices,  $5.  to  $11.  Free  catalogue  and  teatt- 
*  monials.  Reliable  Amenta  Wanted. 

Aquatic  Cream  Sep’tor  Co.  173  Factory  Sq.  Watertown,  N.Y. 


SEPARATOR 

(on  10  Days’ Trial.  Lightest, 
easiest  running  HAND  Separator 

NATIONAL  Craam 

i 


Separator 

Free  book  tells  all  about  it. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co..  Newark,  N.  J. 


Howto  Build,  Operate, Repair 

Valuable  and  interesting  Points 
on  Seed  and  Feed. 

AM E lilC AN  SILO-SEED  CO.. 
Buffalo,  N  Y 


fixtures,  Door  Frames,  Doors, 
Hoops  and  Hoop  L  ags. 

WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO. 
KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
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SHEEP  IN  SOUTHERN  MISSISSIPPI. 
Ranching  on  ihe  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Chicago  Record  recently  printed  an 
account  of  the  sheep  business  in  the  coun¬ 
try  near  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.  The  sheep 
run  loose  in  the  woods,  being  rounded  up 
and  branded  in  Spring.  It  is  claimed  that 
a  peculiar  wild  herb  gives  a  line  flavor  to 
the  mutton.  The  following  account  is 
written  by  one  of  our  readers — Mr.  C.  E. 
Pabst: 

About  30,000  to  35,000  sheep  are  kept 
in  this  county  (Jackson).  Harrison  has 
may  be  40,000  to  50,000  sheep.  Two 
years  ago  Davis  Bros,  bought  over  100,- 
000  pounds  of  wool  at  17  cents;  this  last 
year  nearly  70,000  at  19%  cents,  part  of 
tliis  last  clip  being  engaged  by  agents 
beforehand  at  about  18%  cents.  This 
wool  is  free  of  all  trash,  no  burrs  grow¬ 
ing  wild  in  the  woods.  The  sheep  feed 
altogether  on  the  native  grasses,  with 
no  care  or  shelter  whatever,  except 
what  the  woods  or  bushes  afford.  Last 
February  the  freeze  killed  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  lambs. 

When  shearing  time  comes  the  differ¬ 
ent  owners,  large  and  small,  meet  on 
horseback,  and  drive  all  the  sheep  in  a 
certain  section  to  conveniently-located 
pens.  Here  the  young  lambs  are  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  old  sheep  and  kept 
apart  until  the  next  day,  when  the  old 
ewes  are  turned  to  them,  and  the  hun¬ 
gry  lambs  And  their  dams  in  a  hurry. 
This  way  every  one  gets  his  share  of 
lambs.  After  the  uifferent  brands  or 
marks  are  separated  each  owner  takes 
his  liock  and  drives  it  home,  where,  af¬ 
ter  shearing  and  marking  all  of  them, 
they  are  turned  out  again  to  shift  for 
Themselves  until  next  shearing  time. 
This  is  practically  all  the  care  the  sheep 
get. 

Mr.  Davis  gave  me  an  instance  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  sheep  investment  he  made  for  his 
wife  several  years  ago.  He  bought  first 
year  22  young  ewes,  the  next  year  20 
more.  Ten  lambs  of  the  first  batch  were 
put  into  a  100-acre  pasture,  a  s-ed  built 
for  them  and  a  feeding  trough.  He 
made  pets  of  this  lot  and  their  increase, 
and  sold  out  in  four  years  with  a  net 
profit  of  $450.  The  cossets  (or  pets)  sold 
at  $4  each,  when  the  range  sheep 
brought  only  $2.50.  These  prices  were 
realized  when  wool  was  down  to  noth¬ 
ing.  As  the  business  is  managed  (?)  it 
must  pay  well,  as  stock  sheep  cannot 
be  bought  except  for  a  high  figure.  With 
some  northern  or  European  care,  shel¬ 
ter  and  feed,  what  would  be  the  returns? 
The  range  here  is  ample  to  support  four 
to  five  times  the  number  of  stock  with 
the  present  way  of  caring  for  them; 
how  many  the  ~~ner  way?  The  asser¬ 
tion  regarding  herbs  ds  a  fake;  the  na¬ 
tive  grasses  do  the  business. 

I  do  not  wish  for  a  better  country  to 
live  in  than  this;  it  has  been  decried  by 
the  constant  movers  from  one  State  to 
another.  Why  should  our  natives  farm 
or  plant  orchards  when  their  stock  in 
the  wild  woods  give  them  all  they  need 
with  the  least  possible  care  and  work? 
They  are  mostly  satisfied  to  live  as 
their  fathers  lived,  and  hate  progress. 
A  wool  factory  is  badly  wanted  to  work 
up  raw  material. 


SILAGE  FOR  SHEEP. 

Our  experience  indicates  that  good 
sweet  silage  is  crod  fodder  for  sheep, 
but  like  cows  they  need  a  little  good 
hay  to  make  a  properly-balanced  ration. 
Sometimes  they  are  a  little  slow  in 
learning  to  like  it,  but  our  conclusion 
is  that  a  good  quality  of  silage  fed  once 
a  day  fills  the  bill  to  perfection. 

New  York.  j.  r>.  van  valkenburgil 

I  have  fed  silage  to  stock  (cattle  prin¬ 
cipally)  several  years,  but  only  in  a 
very  moderate  way  has  it  been  fed  to 
sheep  on  my  farm,  and  then  only  after 
ewes  had  dropped  lambs.  The  ewes 
were  fond  of  it,  but  only  had  a  small 
ration  at  noon,  with  hay  morning  and 
evening,  and  some  grain  once  each  day. 
I  cannot  say  how  much  can  be  fed 
safely  per  day  to  each  sheep.  Silage 


may  be  as  good  as  roots  for  sheep,  but 
we  have  more  confidence  in  the  latter, 
and  know  better  what  amount  it  is 
safe  to  feed.  The  use  of  silage  has  at 
no  time  injured  any  stock  for  me.  We 
never  fed  it  to  horses. 

Pennsylvania.  joiin  i.  Gordon. 

We  are  feeding  silage  to  our  flocks 
with  good  satisfaction.  Much  damage 
has  been  done  to  sheep  by  feeding  sour 
silage.  Our  silage  is  put  in  whole  in 
the  bundles,  as  cut  by  our  binder.  The 
corn  is  of  the  flint  variety,  planted  in 
drills  three  feet  six  inches  apart,  av¬ 
eraging  about  one  stalk  every  five  to 
six  inches,  ana  cut  and  put  in  when  less 
than  half  the  corn  is  glazea.  This 
silage  is  sweet  except  where  the  stalks 
are  cut.  When  too  mature  the  sheep 
do  not  eat  the  stalks  well.  We  feed 
about  one-third  of  their  coarse  ration  in 
silage  (one  feed  per  oay),  which  we  con¬ 
sider  enough  for  the  best  results.  We 
feed  some  roots  also,  about  one-half 
what  we  would  feed  without  silage.  We 
have  no  clover  in  this  section  this  year, 
therefore  feed  bran  and  oats  for  a  grain 
ration,  with  the  corn  silage,  corn  stover 
and  straw  for  coarse  feed. 

Geo.  McKerrow  &  Sons. 

Sussex,  Wis. 

I  have  never  used  any  silage,  but  have 
seen  it  used,  and  those  using  it  were 
well  pleased  with  it  for  sheep.  One  man 
was  feeaing  700  lambs,  and  fed  silage 
twice  a  day,  with  straw  once.  The 
lambs  were  very  fleshy,  and  seemed  to 
relish  the  silage  very  well,  and  ate  it 
up  very  clean.  I  always  thought  it  rath¬ 
er  expensive  to  fill  a  silo;  there  is  none 
in  our  neighborhood.  Here  we  mostly 
thrash  our  corn  and  run  tne  fodder  in 
the  barns;  that  tears  the  fodder  up  very 
fine,  and  sheep  eat  it  well,  also  cattle 
and  horses.  This  makes  the  stalks 
convenient  to  handle  in  the  manure. 
If  the  corn  is  a  little  damp  to  bin, 
I  often  put  it  with  one-fourth  oats,  and 
that  absorbs  the  moisture  in  the  corn, 
and  1  never  have  had  any  bother  with  it. 
I  think  it  the  cheapest  way  to  handle 
corn.  Three  teams  with  seven  or 
eight  men  will  clean  up  about  10  acres 
of  corn  in  a  day,  if  they  don't  have  too 
far  to  draw  it,  and  the  fodder  is  in  nice 
shape.  o.  d.  iutciicock. 

Charlotte,  Mich. 


A  Permanent  Sheep  Pasture. 

in  your  issue  of  January  20  a  formula  is 
given  for  a  permanent  sheep  pasture,  but 
the  writer  does  not  state  how  the  seed 
should  be  sown,  whether  after  or  with 
wheat  or  oats,  or  alone.  At  what  time  of 
year  is  it  done,  if  sown  alone?  Could  it 
be  pastured  the  first  Summer  if  sown  in 
Spring?  w.  a.  l. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

The  pasture  can  be  obtained  most 
quickly  now  by  sowing  the  grass-seed 
mixture  in  early  Spring.  If  the  land 
was  not  Fall-plowed  it  should  be  plowed 
as  early  as  its  condition  will  permit. 
The  seed  may  be  put  in  with  oats,  if  the 
oats  are  drilled  in  at  the  rate  of  not 
more  than  iy2  bushel  per  acre.  Drill  in 
the  oats  early.  If  there  is  a  grass  seed¬ 
er  attached  to  the  drill,  put  in  the  grass 
seed  at  the  time  the  oats  are  put  in.  The 
success  of  the  seeding  all  depends  upon 
getting  the  seed  in  the  ground  early, 
while  there  is  abundance  of  moisture 
to  cause  germination.  Should  it  be  de¬ 
sired  to  do  the  seeding  in  the  Fall  then 
all  the  seeds  except  the  clover  should 
be  put  in  in  September,  and  t'he  clover 
should  be  sown  in  early  Spring.  If  the 
land  has  been  somewhat  heavily  cropped 
without  an  adequate  return  in  the  way 
of  manure  or  fertilizer,  it  will  be  well 
for  the  grain  and  for  the  young  seeding 
to  give  the  soil  a  top-dressing  of  barn 
manure.  This  should  be  spread  evenly 
over  the  land,  and  will  supply  needed 
nitrogen  and  furnish  a  soil  mulch  which 
will  protect  the  young  plants  in  the 
Winter,  and  will  also  assist  in  conserv¬ 
ing  moisture  in  the  Summer. 

But  little,  if  any,  pasture  will  be  avail¬ 
able  the  first  season.  It  will  be  far  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  success  of  the  pasture  to  keep 
animals  off  entirely  the  first  year.  If 
pastured  the  first  year  it  should  be  in 
late  Summer  anu  for  a  very  limited 
time.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  more 
economical  to  provide  some  soiling  crop, 
as  oats  and  peas,  for  early  Summer,  and 
corn  for  late  Summer  feeding. 

Z.  A.  C. 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  Is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  best  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black¬ 
ens  and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness 

on  your  best  harness,  your  old  har¬ 
ness,  and  your  carriage  top,  and  they 
will  not  only  look  better  but  wear 
longer.  Sold  everywhere  In  cans— all 
Sizes  from  half  pints  to  live  gallon*. 

Had*  Oj  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


.  .Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

bend  5  cts.  In  si  amps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  c  at* 
alogne  100  styles  of  single  and  double  Off k-ta nnril 
Leather  Harness  to  select  tiom.  Sold  direct  to  tho 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  We  can  save  you  r.)onesrf 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
218  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Wagon  Economy. 

The  economy  of  this  proposition  is  not  all  found 
In  the  very  reasonable  price  of  the  wagon  itself, 
but  in  the  great  amount  of  labor  it  will  save,  and 
its  great  durability.  The  Electric  Wheel  Com¬ 
pany,  -who  make  this  Electric  Handy  Wagon  and 
the  now  famous  Electric  Wheels,  have  solved  the 
problem  of  a  successful  and  durable  low-down 
wagon  at  a  reasonable  price. 


This  wagon  is  composed  of  the  best  material 
throughout— white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels 
steel  hounds,  etc.  Guaranteed  to  carry  4,000  lbs. 

These  Electric  Steel  Wheels  are 
made  to  lit  any  wagon,  and 
make  practically  a  new  wagon 
out  of  the  old  one.  They  can  be 
had  in  any  height  desired,  and 
any  width  of  tire  up  to  8  inches. 
With  an  extra  set  of  these  wheels 
a  farmer  can  interchange  them 
with  his  regular  wheels  and  have 
a  high  or  low-down  wagon  at 
will.  Write  for  catalogue  of  the 
full  “Electric  Line”  to  Electric 
Wheel  Co.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  Ill. 


IT  IS 
L0ADE0 


*  ECONOMY 
£  Harness  Riveter 
~  It  can  be  used  in 
£  any  position, 
mends  anything 


where  a  well- 


--  - 

*  ""  M  l  g  clinched  rivet 

“ 1  ^  J.  Y  a  £  serves  the  pur- 

fm  r\  B5  pose.  Agts.make 

l/>  / Yi  ■IKir'iadtim.. J'  fT  %  $3  to  $16  a  day. 

*  1 1 1 1  •  mi  m  l  Ti  \  ]  /i  8end  600  ln  2c- 

v/v/vy  /a  C  stamps  for  saui- 

y  pie,  loaded  with 
„  .  _  .  •£  50  rivets,  and 

I  at.  applied  for.  K  t,enu8  ^  agents. 

Agents  Wanted—  For  the  rlv  N  B. Foote  Co. 
eter  and  other  fast  selll  ng  articles^  Frederlcktown,0 


CflllD  ortnn  REASONS  Why  you  should  buy 
Tulin  uUUU  buccies  direct  from  our  factory 

1st — YOU  SA  VK  the  DKALKHS’  1‘ltOFIT. 

2d — Yougetall  custom  made  &  best  material. 

3d— You  get  our  three  year  guarantee. 

4th— Our  $25  Buggy,  $61  Surrey  or  $37  Top 
Family  Wagou  are  wonders  for  cheapness 
and  give  great  satisfaction.  4  tired  Wheels 
$5.90,  Buggy  Tops  $5.25,  Harness  $3.95.  Purchasers  can  buy  one 
Buggy  at  wholesale  factory  price,  and  become  successful  agents 
aided  bv  our  private  selling  instructions.  Catalogue  free. 

U.  S.  BUCCY  &  CART  CO.  I*  8*.  Cincinnati,  U 


STEEL  WHEELS  and  HANDY  WAGONS 

of  every  style  and  price  are  made  ln  our 
mammoth  factory  and  sold  direct  to  farmers. 
We  supply  all  trucks  used  by  U.  S.  Govt. 

Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw.  Mich. 


That’s  What 


we  Save  You 
on  this  Oeal. 

This  Buggy  1*  of  such  high  quality 
and  style,  that  any  dealer,  taking 
advantage  of  Its  superior  points, 

I  would  ask  you  $?(>.  for  it. 

Our  Price  $46.55 

It  is  first  class  in  every  particular 

_  and  we  stake  our  reputation  on 

ts  quality  and  wearing  ability.  We  give  with  each  buggy  aold, 
Iu2-jeant’  guaranlce.  Weshlp  this  buggy  or  any  of  ourvelilclee 
subject  to  your  Inspection.  If  not  found  exactly  as  we  deacrlbe  it 
in  our  catalogue  and  not  satslfactory  In  every  way  you  may  return  It 
at  our  expense.  This  le  hut  one  of  the  many  bnrgalns  offered  In 
our  Special  Vehicle  and  Harness  Catalogue.  We  have  all  kinds 
of  buggies,  carriages,  surreys,  road  wagons,  phaetons,  spring  wag¬ 
ons,  all  kinds  of  single,  double  and  team  HARNESS,  SADDLES 
AND  FLY  NETS,  Send  for  our  large  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  T-16Chlcago. 


WALKER  CARRIAGES 


AND  HARNESS 

are  sold  direct  from  factory  at 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Highest  quality,  finest  workmanship  and  perfect  finish,  yet  at  lowest 
cost.  Wo  ship  any  style  vehicle  anywhere  for  examination  and  subject 
to  approval.  No  matter  how  far  away  you  are  you  can  do  business  with 
us  and  save  money.  We  make  all  the  vehicles  we  advertise,  also  fine 
harness.  Send  for  our  FREE  Bookof  104  pages.  It  tells  our  plan  in  full. 


EDWiBD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  CO.,  9f  Eighth  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


VEHICLES  AND  HARNESS 


Ours  is  not  a  mull  order  house,  buying  from  some  factory  to  sell  again  at  an  increased 
price  Ours  lx  u  lurge  and  completely  equipped  manufacturing  plant  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  tills  line.  We  control  absolutely  all  the  elements  of  quality,  style  and 
finish  and  are  thus  enabled  to  sell  you  better  goods  for  less  money  than  any  other 

tS,r6'  WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  VEHICLE  OB  HARNESS  WE  SELL 

as  to  quality  of  material,  workmanship,  style, etc.  We  have  no  dlaHutiftflcd  customer*. 
Write  at  once  for  our  large  illustrated  catalogue — shows  every  article  we  sell.  Mailed  free. 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO.,  Box  30  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


between  the  retailer’s  price  and  the  maker’s  price  on  a  buggy, 
carriage  or  harness.  Buy  from  us  and  you  have  only  one  profit 
to  pay.  We  make  a  big  variety  and  an  immense  number  of 
fine  vehicles,  and  ship  them  to  the  buyer  direct  at  factory 
prices.  No  other  factory  can  turn  out  better  work,  or  sell  to 
the  dealer  cheaper,  than  we  sell  to  you.  A  great  stock  of 
horse  equipments,  including  robes  and  blankets,  at  prices  that 
will  save  you  dollars.  You  can  order  from  our  catalogue — 
which  contains  accurate  pictures  and  complete  descriptions  of 
our  full  line — with  absolute  safety. 

We  guarantee 
everything  we 
sell,  and  will  take 
back  anything 
that  may  be  un¬ 
satisfactory,  re¬ 
funding  the  pur- 


No.  20S2  Runabout.  Price  $44.60. 


No.  604. 
Team 
Harness. 
Price 
$22.55. 


chase  money,  and  paying  freight  both  ways.  Write  for  the  catalogue — it’s 
free — and  learn  what  a  fine  carriage,  harness  or  robe  we  can  sell  you  for 
the  price  the  dealer  would  charge  for  the  ordinary  kinds. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  CUL  TUHE  OF  ALFALFA 

On  the  Eastern  Farm. 

We  have  had  many  calls  for  advice 
about  growing  Alfalfa  on  eastern  farms. 
This  plant  is  naturally  best  suited  to  cli¬ 
mate  and  soil  found  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  but  it  is  no  less  valuable  when  it 
can  be  well  started  in  the  East.  For  the 
benefit  of  readers,  we  reprint  the  following 
circular  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station: 

Soil  asp  Feeding.— Alfalfa  grows 
well  on  varying  kinds  of  soil,  providing 
the  subsoil  is  open  and  porous;  the  most 
favorable  is  a  rich,  somewhat  sandy 
loam,  warm  and  friable,  with  a  deep 
and  loose  or  gravelly  subsoil,  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  lime.  A  dense  clay  or  hard- 
pan  subsoil  is  most  unfavorable.  Al¬ 
though  a  rich  soil  is  preferable,  Alfalfa 
sometimes  does  well  on  poor  well- 
drained  gravelly  land.  While  the  plant 
requires  much  water,  it  will  not  flourish 
where  the  ground  is  saturated  or 
•  flooded.  It  is  especially  desirable  that 
the  soil  be  supplied  with  an  abundance 
of  lime.  The  plant  is  a  heavy  feeder, 
and  will  not  thrive  on  soils  deficient  in 
plant  food.  The  fertilizers  applied 
should  contain  mainly  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  while  Alfalfa  is  a  le¬ 
guminous  plant  capable  of  obtaining  at¬ 
mospheric  nitrogen,  it  responds  quickly 
lu  applications  of  nitrogenous  manures. 
These  should  be  spread  broadcast  and 
harrowed  in  thoroughly.  The  following 
applications  per  acre  are  recommended: 

First  year  before  seeding,  35  bushels 
stone  lime,  150  pounds  acid  phosphate, 
100  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  75  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda;  after  seeding,  10  tons 
manure.  The  lime  may  be  applied  the 
Fall  previous  to  seeding,  and  well  har¬ 
rowed  into  the  soil;  the  fertilizers 
should  be  applied  just  previous  to  seed¬ 
ing,  and  well  worked  into  the  surface 
soil.  The  manure  should  be  applied  late 
in  the  Fall,  after  cutting  has  ceased;  it 
should  be  fine,  and  evenly  spread,  and 
will  prove  serviceable  both  in  protecting 
the  plants  and  in  furnishing  food  that 
will  be  well  distributed  throughout  the 
soil  by  the  Fall  and  Winter  rains.  Sec¬ 
ond  and  succeeding  years,  10  tons  man¬ 
ure,  150  pounds  acid  phosphate,  100 
pounds  muriate  of  potash.  The  fertil¬ 
izers  may  be  broadcast,  either  in  Spring 
or  Fall,  and  manure  applied  as  recom¬ 
mend.- h1  for  first  year. 

Prepabation. — The  treatment  of  the 
field  for  the  season  preceding  should  be 
such  as  most  effectually  to  subdue  all 
weeds,  and  cause  the  sprouting  and  de¬ 
struction  of  any  seed  in  the  ground, 
hence,  farmyard  manure  should  not  be 
used  for  at  least  one  year  before  sowing, 
as  it  favors  the  growth  of  weeds.  The 
sou  should  receive  careful  and  thorough 
preparation — this  is  very  important — in 
order  tc  secure  a  full  stand.  If  the  sub¬ 
soil  is  hard  and  compact,  the  subsoil 
plow  should  be  used. 

Seed  and  Treatment. — Pure  seed  is 
essential;  only  that  which  is  bright  and 
plump  should  be  used.  The  seed  re¬ 
sembles  that  of  Red  clover,  but  is  larger 
and,  when  fresh,  has  a  greenish-yellow 
color.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  stand,  it 
is  best  to  sow  30  to  35  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
broadcast  the  last  of  April,  or  the  first 
of  May,  without  any  protective  crop;  it 
should  be  covered  with  a  very  light  har¬ 
row  or  a  weeder,  and  lightly  rolled. 
The  growth  of  weeds  should  be  checked 
early,  and  as  soon  as  the  weeds  are 
large  enough  to  be  clipped  by  slightly 
raising  the  cutter-bar,  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  should  be  used.  If  the  clipping  is 
not  too  heavy,  it  can  be  left  on  the  field 
and  will  serve  as  a  mulch  during  the  dry 
weather.  This  destruction  of  weeds  in 
the  early  growth  is  very  important,  be¬ 
sides,  frequent  cutting  is  helpful  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  young  plants.  On  rich 
soils,  two  crops  are  sometimes  secured 
the  first  Summer,  but  on  poor  soils  or  in 
a  dry  season,  no  crop  can  be  expected 
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until  the  second  year.  Alfalfa  should 
be  cut  every  time  it  begins  to  blossom, 
whether  the  growth  is  short  or  tall,  un¬ 
less  a  seed  crop  is  desired;  if  left  until 
tully  blossomed,  the  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  reduced,  besides,  the  plants  are 
injured,  and  subsequent  crops  are 
smaller  The  chief  value  of  Alfalfa  is 
as  a  green  forage  or  soiling  crop.  After 
the  field  is  well  established,  three  or 
four  cuttings  are  usually  secured  in  a 
season.  It  is  not  a  safe  pasture  for  cat- 
tie  and  sheep,  for  it  is  likely  to  cause 
bloat.  When  animals  are  given  all  they 
will  eat,  the  fodder  should  be  allowed 
to  wilt  before  it  is  fed.  Alfalfa  hay  is 
a  palatable  and  very  nutritious  fodder; 
much  time  and  care,  however,  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  curing  it. 

The  yield  on  established  fields  will 
vary  according  to  the  character  of  soil, 
thickness  of  stand  and  method  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  will  range  from  10  to  20  tons 
or  more  per  acre  of  green  foliage  or  an 
equivalent  in  dry  hay  of  from  two  to  five 
tons.  The  larger  yield  is  readily  ob¬ 
tained  on  good  soils.  Alfalfa  is  a  heavy 
feeder  and  a  large  producer  and  is  some¬ 
times  considered  as  an  exhaustive  crop. 
This  is  a  mistaken  idea;  it  should 
rather  be  looked  upon  as  a  crop  fulfill¬ 
ing  the  proper  aim  of  rational  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  is  to  transform  into  pro¬ 
duce  the  raw  materials  at  our  disposal 
in  the  atmosphere  and  soil. 


Stables  and  Handling  Manure. 

Our  way  with  manure  is  to  haul  it  to 
the  fields  every  two  or  three  weeks.  If 
we  get  over  one  field  we  begin  on 
another.  As  we  put  in  a  sod  field  with 
corn  each  year,  and  the  next  Spring 
plant  it  with  corn  again,  and  a  patch  of 
potatoes,  we  can  find  use  for  a  pretty 
large  quantity  of  manure — more,  usual¬ 
ly,  than  we  can  make.  We  supplement 
with  some  form  of  commercial  fertilizer. 
Our  land  is  not  very  hilly,  but  where 
there  is  much  grade  to  a  field  we  ma¬ 
nure  the  higher  portion  first,  leaving  the 
lowest  part  till  near  plowing,  to  save 
the  washings. 

Our  horned  —  or  dishorned  —  stock 
stand  on  board  platforms  laid  on 
concrete,  with  a  five  or  six-foot  walk 
behind  them,  cemented  as  solid  as  mar¬ 
ble.  This  walk  is  level  for  three  or  four 
feet  on  the  outer  side  from  the  platform, 
curving  to  it  so  as  to  form  a  gutter  to 
catch  the  droppings.  So  solid  and 
smooth  is  this  bottom  that  a  sturdy 
fellow  pushes  the  manure  along  it  to 
the  door,  and  then  pitches  it  to  a  pile. 
Of  course  the  pile  is  under  shelter,  for 
we  have  lots  of  shedding — 1,800  square 
feet.  Outside  of  that  the  yard  is  flag¬ 
ged  level  and  tight  as  a  wall.  There 
is  but  a  minimum  of  liquid  manure,  as 
the  litter  we  use  absorbs  about  all  of 
it.  We  have  pursued  the  foregoing  sys¬ 
tem  for  many  years,  and  have  seen  none 
that  seems  better,  but  when  we  do  will 
most  likely  change.  If  I  were  building 
a  new  barn,  I  think  I  would  have  ma¬ 
nure  pile  under  dairy  and  feeding  stock, 
but  hope  I  may  never  have  to  build.  I 
have  a  suitable  location  for  such  a  barn, 
which  not  every  farmer  has.  The  rea¬ 
son  why  we  do  not  haul  out  manure  as 
often  as  H.  W.  C.  does,  is  that  we  try 
to  take  advantage  of  suitable  weather, 
times  when  the  ground  is  solid  enough 
not  to  damage  our  driveways;  for  of  all 
things  I  dislike  about  a  residence,  or 
anywhere  else,  a  cut-up  road  is  about 
the  worst.  reader. 


Milk  Poisons. — Clotted  cream,  a 
favorite  delicacy  in  England,  is  often 
ordered  for  delicate  children  in  place  of 
cod-liver  oil.  It  is  now  found  that  pro¬ 
vision  dealers  are  using  boracic  acid 
freely  to  improve  the  keeping  qualities 
of  the  cream.  In  one  case  investigated 
a  half-pound  jar  of  the  cream  contained 
16  grains  of  boracic  acid,  the  maximum 
dose  for  an  adult  when  taken  medicin¬ 
ally.  Of  course,  doctors  disagree  de¬ 
cidedly  as  to  the  unwholesomeness  of 
boracic  acid,  some  asserting  that  it  is 
harmless,  others  that  it  is  irritating 
to  the  digestive  tract,  and  the  source  of 
skin  eruptions.  The  general  opinion  is 
voiced,  however,  by  an  English  medical 
journal  which  observes  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  drugging  the  public  promiscu¬ 
ously  and  without  their  knowledge,  by 
incompetent  people,  is  dangerous,  and 
should  be  prohibited  altogether.  If  peo¬ 
ple  wish  to  experiment  with  boracic 
and  salicylic  acid,  let  them  do  so  at 
their  own  discretion,  but  let  us  feel  as¬ 
sured  that  our  dairy  products  are  guilt- 
lrss  of  dubious  preservatives. 


B0WSHER  MILLS 


(Sold  with  or  wlthoat  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinderu.Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

Have  them  in  T  sizes— 2  to  26  horse 
power.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 
(Also  make  Sweep  feed  Grinders.) 

P.  N.  BOWSHER  CO.,  South  Bend,  lod. 


NEW  FEED  GRINDER 

Ball  Bearings. 

Pei  feet  in  Construction. 

Easy  Running. 

Grinds  Fast  and  Fine. 
Description  and  price  upon  application 

THE  SUNDRIES  MFG.  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


BURR-STONE  FEED  MILLS 

We  oiler  you  the  bout  mill  on  the  market 
at  Bach  a  low  figure  that  it  will  pay  you  to 
write  us.  Our  mills  hare  been  on  the  mar* 
ket  50  years.  They  are  the  best 
constructed,  least  compli- 
ated  and  fastest  grinding 
yet  produced.  Hills 
sent  on  approval.  Price* 
cover  freight.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Address, 
LKOHAUD  D.  HABKI80N,  ‘ 
Ht,  New  Ua  vcd.  Conn.1 


Cider  Maohlnery.— Send  for  oatalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationarlee,  Portable*. 
Engines  and  Pump*. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III 


A  Good  Planter 


should  plant  all  kinds  of  field  seeds. 

Field,  Ensilage  and  Sweet  Corn,  Pens,  l)cnnn. 


Sugar  Beets,  Stock  Beets,  etc. 

It  should  plant  In  hills,  drills  or  checks  at  the  will 
of  the  operator.  It  should  at  the  same  time  drop  or 
drill  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers,  wet,  dry 
or  lumpy,  pulverized  hen  manure  and  other 
home  made  fertilizers,  evenly  in  any  quantity 

per  acre. 


EASILY 
ADJUSTED. 

EASY  TO 
HANDLE. 

Weighs  1 50  lbs. 


THE  ECLIPSE 


CORN  PIANTER  AND 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


does  all  this  In  the  most  perfect  maimer.  Drops 
seed  from  0  to  45  Inches  apart.  Will  distribute  from 
50  to  450  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  They  are  strong¬ 
ly  built  of  good  material  and  will  last  Indefinitely. 

Write  for  free  catalogue,  circulars,  &c. 

THE  BELCHER  6l  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 
Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


rv^„’4  BROADCAST  OATS 
UOIT  l  SOW  OATS  WILD 

It  Is  just  as  profitable  to  drill  oats  as  wheat. 
Do  it  with  the  SUPERIOR.  It  Don’t  Choko. 


Never  Clogs  in  Trash 


SOW  OATS  WITH  A 
SUPERIOR  DISC  DRILL 


and  Save  Seed  (at  least  half  bushel  per  acre). 
Save  Time.  Save  Labor.  Once  through 
the  field  with  the  SUPERIOR  Disc  Drill  and 
the  crop  is  in.  You  don't  have  to  follow  with  a 
harrow.  With  the  SUPERIOR  you  can  sow  in 
standing  corn  stalks  and  cover  all  the  seed. 
SUPERIOR  DISC  DRILLS  NEVER  CLOC. 
Made  in  all  sizes — 8  to  to  22  disc. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the 
SUPERIOR  write  to  us  for  “Spring 
Sowing”  SPECIAL  PRICE. 

Your  request  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  you 
a  Catalogue.  It  tells  all  about  them. 

THE  SUPERIOR  DRILL  CO., 

Box  P  Springfield,  Ohio. 


RUMELY 

ENGINES 

—either  traction,  portable  or  semi-portable 

represent  the  greatest  value  that  can  bo  crowded 
Into  a  machine  ot  this  kind.  Simplo  nr  compound  8  to  20h.p. 
Unequalled  for  threshing,  well  drilling,  saw  mills,  feed 
grinders,&c.Make  also  superior  threshers,  horse  pow¬ 
ers,  saw  mills, etc.  Illustrated  catalog  mailed  free. 

/W.  Rumely  Co.,LaPorte,Ind. 


Uftll  DRILLING 
WELL  Machines 

Ovw  70  sixes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  er 
■hallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  caa 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


DON'T  BE 

A  ROBBER! 


Husband  the  fertility  of  your  farm 
and  every  time  you  plant  seed 
you  will  yet  a  paying  crop. 


Strange  how  a  man  will  take  crop  after  crop  off  the  farm,  putting  nothing  back,  and  then  expect 
to  be  prosperous.  If  you  handled  the  manure  you  have  on  the  farm  properly,  results 
would  be  different  and  you  should  not  need  to  be  be  buying  commercial  fertilizer. 

The  KEMP  MANURE  SPREADER 

Will  Double  mnd  Treble  the  Value  ot  the  Manure  Heap. 

It  spreads  all  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse  manure  evenly;  makes  no  “skips;”  does  not  dump  a  great 
load  in  one  spot,  but  covers  the  entire  ground  evenly.  Tears  up  coarse  and  lumpy  manure  and 
makes  it  fine.  Better  than  anybody  can  do  it  by  hand.  Spreads  lime,  wood  ashes,  salt,  etc.,  equally 
well.  With  the  drill  attachment  it  puts  the  manure  direct  into  the  open  drill.  Made  in  three  con¬ 
venient  sizes.  Ask  the  opinion  of  anybody  that  uses  one.  Write  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

Kemp  Sc  Burpee  Ufp.  Oo Box  38,  Syracuse,  S.  Y, 


$18.50 


for  this  leu  in  h  ar  iu'kh, 
cut  from  select  oak- tanned 
leather,  trace*  6  ft  loot;,  iji 

in.  wide,  with  cockeyes  ;18  ft 
lines;  Hook  &  Terri t  pads, 
polestrap  V/>  in  jcollar  strap 
ljtfin  KIk  Bartfiiin  All 
kinds  Kindle  &  d’bl.  harness. 


$10. 


Buys  a  14  in.  steel  beam 
plow.  Our  No.  38  steel 
plow,  steel  or  wooden 
beam,  guaranteed  to 
scour  in  any  soil.  Finest 
plow  made.  Shipped 
on  trial;  if  not  found 
satisfactory  return  it, 
we  will  pay  all  freight. 
Friers  low  because  our 
material  was  bought  be¬ 
fore  tile  advance. 


$11.90 


for 

Cultiva¬ 
tor.  Our 
Wolver¬ 
ine  Cultivator  Is  the  most 
expensive  made,  yet  out 
priced  the  low  eat  because 
material  was  bought  before  the 
advance.  Don’t  pay  two 
priced,  but  send  for  our  cata¬ 
logue.  A  Ridlui;  Culti¬ 
vator  for  $17.50. 

Don’t  buy  an  experiment — 
our  Hue  Im  unequalled 


$24.75 
to  32.50 


Calumet  Cheek  Row 
Corn  Planter  It  never 
misses ;  drops  in  hills  and  drills. 
We  challenge  the  world  with 
this  planter — most  perfect  one 
made  Will  ship  iton  trial  in 
competition  with  all  others. 
Don’t  buy  a  back  number.  We 
have  95  styles  of  Planters  and 
Drills  for  Held  and  garden. 


Buys  this  Steel  Beam 
Cultivator,  plain,  with  5 
shovels,  spreads  to  33  in 


WiTSeiid  tor  our  FREE  852-Pttire  Spring:  Agricultural  Catalogue. 


for  steel  lever  harrow; 
cuts  10  ft;  00 teeth.  2 sec¬ 
tions  ;also  3  ic  4  sections 
at  Y)  retail  prices. 


No.  76, 

$18.25 


12-18 


_ ,  BEARINC 

All  Steel  Disc  Harrow,  with 
or  without  center  disc.  Discs 
16  and  20  in.  8 fdzes.  Our  im¬ 
proved  1*2-16  disc,  with  ‘2, 
3  or  4  h.  evener,  $18.25, 


$1.00 


Bow  .. 

Seeder  v  I 

trunk  .j- 

Seeder,  9 1 .1  ^ 
bows  Grain  an1! 
Grass  Seed. 
V;'‘  Price  Reduced 


$3.20 


for  this  Hay- 
Car  r  1  e  r.  7 
styles  for  steel, 
wood  and  cable.  Every 
thing  in  hay  toois. 
Priced  very  low.  1 
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Great  Britain  would  like  to  negotiate  a  parcels- 
post  treaty  with  this  country,  and  we  would  rather 
like  a  domestic  system  of  the  same  kind,  but  we  can’t 
have  either  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  the  big 
express  companies,  so  we  must  not  hope  for  these 
conveniences. 

* 

Belgium  proposes  a  new  electoral  system,  which 
will  put  a  premium  upon  thrift  and  marriage.  Under 
this  plan  every  man  between  the  ages  of  21  and  25, 
who  shall  pay  $1  per  year  in  taxes,  will  be  entitled  to 
one  vote;  married  men  over  25  years  of  age  will  have 
two  ballots,  and  if  such  married  men  shall  own  real 
estate  or  Government  bonds  or  savings-bank  deposits 
producing  an  income  of  $20  a  year,  they  will  have 
three  ballots  each.  A  mathematician  may  enjoy  cal¬ 
culating  how  many  ballots  would  be  allotted  to  each 
of  our  trust  magnates,  if  the  plan  should  be  carried 
out  logically  m  this  country. 

* 

Among  the  many  celebrations  of  Washington’s 
Birthday,  none  will  be  more  interesting  and  helpful 
to  agriculture  than  the  annual  negro  conference  at 
Tuskegee,  Ala.  Three  years  ago  the  writer  attended 
this  conference.  It  was  an  inspiring  event.  In  many 
ways  lit  was  an  ideal  farmers’  institute.  Instead  of 
trying  to  light  the  fire  from  the  top,  as  many  of  our 
institute  speakers  do,  these  black  men  got  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pile,  and  blew  the  flame  into  a 
white  heat.  The  average  farmers’  institute  is  getting 
to  be  too  much  of  a  society  for  retired  or  well-to-do 
farmers.  The  Tuskegee  conference  reaches  the  ten¬ 
ant  and  the  farmhand,  and  lifts  them  up.  Talk  about 
the  factories  and  shops  that  are  putting  dollars  into 
the  South!  Tuskegee  is  putting  brains  and  heart  into 
the  crude  Southern  laborer! 

* 

There  is  a  new  plan  on  foot  with  regard  to  return 
postal  cards  and  envelopes.  Many  business  men  send 
out  circular  letters  containing  postal  cards  or  stamped 
envelopes  for  reply.  It  has  been  estimated  that  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  these  are  ever  used.  The  others 
are  marked  over  and  used  for  private  correspondence. 
It  is  now  proposed  that  the  Government  make  ar¬ 
rangements  with  individuals  or  firms,  so  that  they 
may  make  a  deposit  of  money  with  the  post  office, 
then  they  may  send  out  blank  envelopes  which  will 
be  mailed  back  without  any  stamp,  the  cost  to  be 
charged  against  these  firms  and  collected  by  the 
postal  authorities.  This,  it  is  thought,  will  increase 
the  ma'ilage  business  and  also  prove  a  great  con¬ 
venience.  It  would,  and  yet  why  do  all  these  schemes 
for  helping  “business  men”  find  such  favor,  while 
rural  free  delivery  must  wait?  The  town  can  take 
care  of  itself— let  Uncle  Sam  get  out  into  the  coun¬ 
try! 

A  farmer  in  Vermont  lost  all  the  buildings  on  his 
farm  by  fire.  It  was  a  clean  sweep,  and  a  roof  for 
family  and  stock  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  ad¬ 
joining  farm  had  good  buildings,  and  the  farmer 
found  that  he  could  buy  this  farm,  both  land  and 
buildings,  for  about  what  it  would  cost  to  put  new 
buildings  on  his  old  farm.  So  he  bought  the  new 
place,  and  will  make  one  farm  out  of  the  two.  We 
often  hear  of  good  farms  which  sell  for  less  than  the 
original  cost  of  the  buildings.  The  writer  is  now 
living  on  just  such  a  farm.  Old  men  and  old  methods 
have  cheapened  these  farms  by  lessening  their  capac¬ 
ity  to  produce  salable  crops.  The  chances  are  that 
new  men  and  new  methods  and  fresh  capital  may 
find  in  these  rejected  farms  the  best  investment  for 
their  money.  Agriculture  is  not  the  only  industry 


that  has  lost  values.  In  thousands  of  country  com¬ 
munities  there  are  broken-down  buildings  which 
once  gave  good  returns  as  mills  and  small  factories, 
stores  or  shops.  They  are  now  abandoned,  and  would 
not  sell  for  the  original  cost  of  the  nails  which  hold 
them  together.  The  revolution  of  industry  has  taken 
their  value  entirely  away.  The  capital  sunk  in  them 
is  lost  forever.  Agriculture  cannot  be  ruined,  for  the 
old  farms,  under  more  skillful  management,  can  be 
made  as  productive  as  ever. 

* 

Up  to  February  16  we  received  $23.75  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  be  applied  to  the  anti-oleo  fund.  This  is 
only  a  beginning.  The  creamery  patrons  have  hardly 
started  the  work,  and  many  are  probably  waiting  to 
secure  a  good-sized  club  before  sending.  We  shall 
print  the  names  of  all  who  help  in  this  matter.  Re¬ 
member  the  offer.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  give  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  1,000  subscribers  to  the  fund  required  to 
push  these  antl-oleo  bills  through  Congress.  We  put 
our  contribution  in  this  form,  so  that  all  who  invest 
a  dollar  in  this  cause  will  receive  a  fair  direct  bene¬ 
fit,  aside  from  the  indirect  benefit  resulting  from  suc¬ 
cessful  legislation  against  oleo.  A  dollar  spent  in 
this  way  has  a  double  capacity  for  earning.  The  oleo 
men  often  sneer  at  the  dairymen,  and  say  that  they 
will  not  spend  a  cent  to  protect  their  own  business. 
Don’t  worry  about  that.  We  have  handled  slow  milk¬ 
ers  before  now — and  obtained  all  the  milk,  too. 

* 

Last  year  Prof.  Robertson,  the  Canadian  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  and  Dairying,  personally  offered 
$100,  divided  into  24  prizes,  to  Doys  and  girls,  for  100 
heads  of  wheat  and  oats  bearing  the  greatest  number 
of  seeds.  This  competition  proved  very  popular; 
many  of  the  contestants  showed  much  intelligence  and 
skill  in  selecting,  packing  and  arranging  the  grain, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Canadian  boys  and  girls 
showed  an  unusual  interest  in  the  grain  crop  last  Fall. 
Now  Prof.  Robertson  announces  that  a  generous 
friend,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural 
community,  has  made  it  possible  to  offer  cash  prizes 
amounting,  in  all,  to  $10,000,  during  the  next  three 
years,  for  a  competition  in  the  selection  of  seed 
grains  in  all  the  Canadian  Provinces.  Like  the  former 
contest,  the  competitors  are  to  be  boys  ana  girls.  We 
wish  that  some  one  would  inaugurate  a  similar  con¬ 
test  in  each  of  our  grain-growing  States;  it  would 
not  only  encourage  a  careful  selection  of  seed  grain, 
but  would  prove  a  stimulus  to  one  of  the  best  crops 
the  farmer  raises — the  crop  of  girls  and  boys. 

* 

A  singular  bill  has  been  introduced  at  Albany.  Its 
purpose  is  to  license  prizefights,  or  sparring  exhibi¬ 
tions.  Any  party  who  conducts  such  a  prizefight  must 
secure  a  license  from  the  State  Comptroller,  which 
costs  $50  a  year.  He  must  also  file  a  bond  of  $5,000 
to  guarantee  payment  of  all  fees.  A  tax  of  10  per 
cent  on  the  gross  receipts  of  each  fight  is  to  be  paid 
at  the  time  of  the  exhibition.  An  agent  of  the  Comp¬ 
troller  is  to  be  on  hand  at  each  fight  to  make  sure  of 
his  money.  The  moneys  collected  are  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  among  the 
agricultural  societies,  the  same  as  are  the  fees  now 
received  from  racing  associations.  It  is  true  that 
agriculture  has  received  some  hard  blows  of  late,  and 
possibly  the  hard  knocks  given  in  some  of  the  com¬ 
ing  prizefights  may  in  this  way  serve  as  a  balm  to 
these  bruises.  But  what  would  happen  if  such  a  man 
as  Hamilton  Busbey  were  appointed  to  collect  the 
money,  and  then  failed  to  do  so?  There  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  one  of  the  prize¬ 
fighters  loose  on  him  and  obtain  satisfaction  in  that 
way. 

* 

We  have  received  several  long  letters  from  farmers 
who  say  that  it  is  wrong  to  put  a  tax  on  oleo.  A 
Kentucky  farmer  writes  that  he  considers  oleo  a 
great  help  to  the  southern  farmer.  Why?  Because  it 
is  composed  chiefly  of  suet,  lard  and  cotton  oil,  all  of 
which  the  southern  farmer  produces.  The  use  of  oleo, 
he  claims,  makes  a  great  market  for  these  products. 
These  men  are  doubtless  honest  in  their  belief,  but  a 
little  reflection  ought  to  show  them  how  it  is  that 
oleo  has  little  if  anything  to  do  with  the  price  of¬ 
fered  for  their  products.  The  purchases  of  live  stock 
and  cotton  seed  are  practically  monopolized.  Oleo  is 
a  by-product,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  its  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  an  attempt  to  palm  off  a  cheap  colored 
fat  at  butter  prices.  The  amount  of  suet  and  lard 
used  in  this  way  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
with  the  year’s  output  from  American  farms.  It  has 
probably  never  made  a  cent’s  worth  of  difference  in 
the  price  offered  the  farmer  for  a  hog,  a  steer,  or  a 
bushel  of  cotton  seed.  The  manufacturer  simply 
pockets  the  difference  in  price  between  grease  and 
oleo.  Aside  from  all  this  is  the  swindle  and  fraud  of 
the  business.  There  is  a  principle  involved  which 
may,  sooner  or  later,  affect  the  sale  of  dozens  of  farm 


products.  Farmers  must  remember  that  when  money 
is  made  out  of  the  sale  of  a  manufactured  or  mixed 
food,  the  mixer  rather  than  the  farmer  secures  the 
lion’s  share.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  laws  are  not  strong  enough  to  compel  the  oleo 
makers  to  be  honest.  Those  who  object  to  the  bills 
now  before  Congress  should  tell  us  what  plan  of 
regulation  would  be  more  effective  or  more  just 

* 

Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon,  the  veteran  pomologist,  died  at 
South  Haven,  Mich.,  last  week,  at  the  ripe  age  of  87 
years.  He  was  born  in  New  York  State  in  1813,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  the  greater  part  of  Ms  long  and 
honorable  life  was  given  to  the  service  of  his  fellow 
men.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  like  to  leave  the  good 
words  that  may  be  said  of  a  public  man  until  after 
the  earth  closes  over  him,  and  it  gave  us  pleasure 
several  years  ago  to  tell  the  story  of  Mr.  Lyon’s  gen¬ 
tle  and  helpful  life.  Whenever  such  a  man  passes 
away,  we  are  led  to  think  of  the  unequal  manner  in 
which  the  world  divides  its  honors.  We  yield  to  no 
one  in  our  admiration  of  the  character  and  public 
service  of  a  man  like  Admiral  Dewey.  Yet,  it  must 
be  said  that  men  like  Lyon  or  Bull,  who  live  and  die 
in  comparative  obscurity,  contribute  more  to  the  real 
prosperity  and  comfort  of  their  fellow  men  than  the 
men  of  war  who  write  their  country’s  history  in  blood 
and  fire.  As  these  veterans  of  a  peaceful  struggle 
with  Nature’s  forces  pass  away  into  the  forgotten 
land,  we  are  reminded  of  the  10  lepers  who  came  to 
be  healed.  Only  one  remained  to  worship — the  other 
nine  were  too  busy  to  remember  their  benefit.  No 
wonder  the  great  Master  of  mankind  was  led  to  ask — 
“Where  are  the  nine?”  Happily,  Mr.  Lyon’s  last  days 
were  made  comfortable  by  loving  friends,  but  we 
must  not  forget  those  like  him  who  have  been  permit¬ 
ted  to  die  in  the  poorhouse. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

THE  INCAPABLE. 

“In  God’s  own  image”— on  the  world’s  highway. 

He  stands — incapable;  a  human  drone, 

Where  only  shadows  of  great  actions  play 
Too  feeble-hearted  to  demand  his  own. 

God  lent  him  strength  of  muscle  and  of  mind, 

The  power  to  do  a  man’s  work,  and  to  tear 

The  chains  away  from  poverty,  and  bind 
The  coward  unbelief  within  its  lair. 

And  yet  he  stands — a  loafer,  while  the  throng, 

Of  helpful,  busy  workers  pass  him  by, 

He  hears  the  happy  note  of  labor’s  song. 

His  only  answer  is  a  sullen  sigh. 

Who  was  it  took  the  sand  from  out  his  will — 

The  strong,  hard  sand,  and  put  soft  putty  there? 

Who  bred  the  laziness  that  could  but  kill 
The  courage  that  should  frame  the  .brave  “I  dare!” 

His  parents— they  who  thought  to  buy  with  gold 
What  God  has  said  can  only  come  through  work, 

And  self-denial— for  the  world  can  hold 
No  honest  habitation  for  the  shirk. 

Poor,  useless  loafer  on  the  world’s  highway, 

As  youth  goes  crowding  past  you— stand  and  tell 

How  foolish  love  turned  God’s  work  into  play; 

They  made  your  path  too  soft— Incapable! 

The  I  does  weed  out  the  we  in  some  homes. 

Who’s  in  favor  of  fumigating  the  tramp  tree  agent? 

Nothing  harrows  the  feelings  like  a  “sprung”  tooth. 

The  Guernsey  cow  is  a  hide-bound  volume  on  butter 
colors. 

Put  a  “flea”  in  a  man’s  ear  and  see  it  become  a  lion 
in  his  way. 

Those  Mississippi  sheep  referred  to  on  page  132  certainly 
produce  free  wool. 

Bound  in  calf — the  heart  of  the  farmer  who  has  bought 
a  baby  dairy  bull. 

Happy  that  man  and  blessed  his  relations  who  realizes 
his  great  limitations. 

Some  folks,  to  hear  the  jingle  of  a  dollar,  will  rent  their 
necks  to  wear  the  Devil’s  collar. 

To  bring  a  moss-backed  meadow  back  to  time  give  it  a 
thorough  coat  of  air-slaked  lime. 

You  may  graft  scions  into  your  God-given  rights  which 
will  grow  into  wrongs  for  others. 

We  say  once  more  that  when  you  graft  a  man  to  a 
chair  you  have  a  worthless  sit  rust  fruit. 

There  is  no  place  on  earth  for  him  to  grow,  who  can¬ 
not  bring  himself  to  say  “I  do  not  know.” 

Correct  you  are.  A  small  birch  in  the  hands  of  a 
child’s  trainer  may  be  wrorth  more  to  him  than  a  royal 
oak  in  his  ancestors. 

Geo.  T.  Powell  thinks  the  San  Jos6  scale  discussion 
will  lead  to  the  planting  of  more  dwarf  trees.  Such  trees 
are  handier  to  get  at. 

One  Representative  at  Washington  wants  a  $2,000,000 
appropriation  for  free  rural  mail  delivery.  He  would 
make  a  good  President! 

It  makes  one  serious  to  think  that  the  money  repre¬ 
sented  by  each  one  of  the  proposed  new  battleships  would 
build  more  than  1,000  miles  of  good  stone  roads,  free  of  all 
local  taxation. 

Note  what  Mr.  Burpee  says  on  page  122,  about  cauli¬ 
flower  seeds  grown  in  genial  climates.  Too  much  pros¬ 
perity  seems  to  stunt  their  power  of  head  development- 
much  like  some  humans. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  violently-insane  American  sol¬ 
diers  have  already  been  sent  home  from  Manila,  and  it  is 
said  that  over  200  more  are  ready  for  shipment.  “Expan¬ 
sion  comes  high”— but  must  we  have  it? 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — The  postal  authorities  have  decided  to 
issue  stamps  with  a  separate  and  distinct  mark  for  each 
of  the  larger  offices  in  the  country.  This  is  to  break  up 
the  custom  by  which  merchants  in  large  cities  place 
large  orders  for  stamps  in  the  small  offices,  where  the 
postmaster  is  paid  according  to  his  sales.  This  enables 
him  to  sell  large  orders  at  a  discount,  crediting  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  a  full  rate,  still  making  a  profit . 

W.  F.  Miller,  the  Franklin  Syndicate  swindler,  who  of¬ 
fered  520  per  cent  interest  on  investments,  surrendered 
himself  to  the  New  York  police  February  8.  He  has 
been  in  Canada.  He  was  locked  up  in  default  of  512,500 

ball . Severe  storms  prevailed  all  over  the  Middle 

West  February  7-8.  At  East  St.  Louis,  ill.,  a  tornado  In¬ 
jured  15  persons,  and  caused  damage  amounting  to  5125,000. 
Heavy  rain,  accompanied  by  high  winds,  prevailed  over 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  A  violent  blizzard 
raged  over  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  Floods  occurred 

at  Rockford  and  Galena,  Ill.,  and  at  Beloit,  Wis . 

February  8,  a  rear-end  collision  near  Escanaba,  Mich., 

killed  nine  persons . It  is  announced  that  over 

30,000  Mormons  will  leave  Utah  for  Wyoming,  where  a 
tract  of  200.000  acres  of  land  is  being  selected  for  them. 
.  .  .  .  A  fire  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  February  11, 

caused  a  loss  of  5100,000 . At  Stony  Creek,  Va., 

February  10,  a  mother  and  her  six  children  were  burned 
to  death  in  the  destruction  of  their  house,  only  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family,  a  boy,  escaping . The  post  of¬ 

fice  at  Wilmouth,  Tex.,  has  been  ordered  discontinued. 
The  postmaster  at  that  place  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
resign,  because  he  was  threatened  with  assassination. 
.  .  .  .  During  furious  rains  which  prevailed  over  the 
Eastern  States  February  13,  much  damage  was  done  to 
railways  and  bridges.  There  were  floods  at  Clinton, 
Fitchburg,  North  Adams,  and  other  places  in  Massachu¬ 
setts . February  13,  the  bodies  of  two  small  boys, 

who  had  been  missing  for  four  months,  were  found  in  a 
vacant  house  in  the  upper  end  of  New  York  City,  locked 
into  a  closet.  The  supposition  is  that  the  boys,  while 
playing  in  the  house,  tried  to  hide  from  the  janitor,  and 
the  closet  having  a  spring  lock,  they  were  unable  to 


escape,  and  perished  by  suffocation . Two  coal 

barges,  with  six  persons  on  board,  went  down  In  Long 
Island  Sound  February  13;  no  survivors . Feb¬ 

ruary  14,  portions  of  Troy  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  were  seri¬ 


ously  flooded.  Great  damage  was  done  along  the  water¬ 
front,  and  trolley  lines  were  stopped  by  the  flooding  of 
the  power  house.  The  damage  is  estimated  at  5500,000, 
and  nine  lives  are  said  to  be  lost. 

CONGRESS.— February  8,  the  House  committee  on 
labor  reported  favorably  the  bill  to  interdict  interstate 
transportation  of  prison-made  goods . Represen¬ 

tative  Acheson  has  introduced  a  bill  asking  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  52,000,000  for  free  rural  mail  delivery . The 

President  has  Issued  an  Executive  order  placing  the 
Islands  of  Guam  and  Tutulla  under  the  control  of  the 

Navy  Department . The  reciprocity  treaty  with 

Argentina  has  failed,  the  Senate  having  declined  to  ratify 

It . Discussion  on  the  Currency  bill  was  ended 

February  14 . Mr.  Levy,  of  New  York,  has  intro¬ 

duced  a  bill  to  reduce  the  war  tax.  If  passed  it  will  cut 
off  at  least  550,000,000  in  revenue. 

PHILIPPINES.— News  brought  by  steamer  Empress  of 
China  February  8  reports  that  the  plague  is  increasing  in 
Manila.  Smallpox  is  prevalent  among  the  natives,  and 
some  soldiers  have  been  stricken.  .  .  .  The  insurgents 
in  Albay  Province,  Luzon,  have  adopted  bushwhacking 
tactics,  and  continually  harass  the  American  garrisons. 
They  camp  in  the  hills,  and  maintain  a  continual  fire  on 
the  American  outposts.  They  shoot  burning  arrows,  and 
have  thus  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  town  of  Albay. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS.— Great  distress  continues  in 
Honolulu,  as  the  result  of  the  plague.  Up  to  January  22 
there  had  been  46  cases,  with  40  deaths.  The  burning  of 
the  Chinese  quarter  Is  regarded  as  very  beneficial.  Two 
batteries  of  artillery  have  been  on  guard,  to  prevent  riot. 
February  9  President  McKinley  decided  to  issue  a  procla¬ 
mation  recalling  the  Hawaiian  Legislature,  giving  it 
power  to  pass  laws  and  enact  temporary  measures  to  re¬ 
lieve  present  conditions,  which  are  causing  alarm.  The 
recalled  Legislature  went  out  of  existence  when  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  assumed  control  of  the  Islands. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. — Riotous  disturbances 
continue  on  the  Island  of  Martinique.  The  riots  are  the 
results  of  labor  strikes.  Large  bands  of  rioters  are  ter¬ 
rorizing  the  planters,  and  though  there  is  a  large  crop 
of  sugar  cane,  no  work  is  being  done.  .  .  .  Fighting 
continues  between  the  government  and  the  revolutionists 
in  Colombia.  .  .  .  February  13  General  Roberts  invaded 
the  Orange  Free  State,  the  British  forces  crossing  the 
Reit  and  Modder  Rivers.  Five  Boer  laagers  and  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  supplies  were  captured.  Intense  heat  prevails. 

■  .  .  .  Several  hundred  released  Spanish  prisoners  from 
the  Philippines  arrived  at  Barcelona  February  14.  They 
say  they  owe  their  release  to  Agulnaldo. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Oregon  State  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  has  elected  the  following  officers  for  1900:  Presi¬ 
dent,  R.  F.  Robinson,  Portland;  vice-president,  D.  O. 
Woodworth,  Albany;  secretary,  E.  Wenwich,  Portland; 
treasurer,  Frank  Lee,  Portland. 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Horticultural  Society  opened  at  Little  Rock  February  7. 
A  resolution  was  adopted  asking  members  to  vote  for  the 
rural  district  parcels  post  bill  now  pending. 

The  Central  Short-horn  Breeders’  Association  met  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  7-8.  S.  F.  Lochridge,  Green- 
castle,  Ind.,  was  elected  president;  H.  C.  Duncan,  Os¬ 
borne,  Mo.,  first  vice-president;  Geo.  Bellows,  Maryville, 
Mo.,  secretary;  D.  W.  Smith,  Springfield,  Ill.,  treasurer. 
There  were  200  delegates  in  attendance,  and  83,500  was  sub¬ 
scribed  for  special  premiums  to  be  awarded  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Short-horn  show,  to  be  held  at  Kansas  City  next 
October. 

A  beet-sugar  company  has  been  incorporated  at  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  with  a  capital  of  5450,000.  H.  M.  Olson  is 
president. 

The  Michigan  Dairymen’s  Association  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  at  their  recent  meeting:  President,  Fred 
M.  Warner,  Farmington;  S.  J.  Wilson,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  chemist. 


The  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society  elected  the 
following  officers  at  the  recent  meeting  at  Madison: 
President,  Franklin  Johnson,  Baraboo;  vice-president,  Dr. 
C.  E.  Loupe,  Eureka;  recording  secretary,  J.  L.  Herbst, 
Sparta;  corresponding  secretary,  S.  H.  Marshall,  Madi¬ 
son;  treasurer,  R.  J.  Coe,  Fort  Atkinson;  member  of  trial 
orchard  committee  for  three  years,  T.  G.  Kellogg,  Rlpon. 
The  Wisconsin  Beekeepers’  Association  elected  these  offi¬ 
cers:  President,  N.  E.  France,  Plattville;  vice-president, 
Jacob  Hoffman,  Monroe;  secretary,  Ada  Pickard,  Rich¬ 
land  Center;  treasurer,  Harry  Lathrop,  Browntown. 

The  Lancaster  County  (Pa.)  Tobacco  Growers’  Society 
adopted  February  12  resolutions  viewing  the  admission  of 
Porto  Rico  as  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States  in 
the  light  of  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  protesting  against 
extending  reciprocity  or  free  importation  of  agricultural 
products  to  anv  tropical  countries  not  integral  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

French  agricultural  bodies  oppose  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  this  country. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Standard  Delaine  Merino 
Breeders,  at  Columbus,  O.,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  1900:  President,  John  Pow,  Salem,  O. ;  vice- 
presidents,  A.  Crittenden,  Nova.  O.;  E.  D.  King,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Kan.;  R.  F.  Bailey,  Pittsford,  Mich.;  secretary,  S. 
M.  Cleaver,  East  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  treasurer,  C.  S.  Chap¬ 
man,  Marysville,  O. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Kansas  State  Penitentiary 
has  decided  hereafter  to  sell  the  entire  output  of  bind¬ 
ing  twine  of  the  penitentiary  direct  to  the  farmers.  Im¬ 
plement  dealers  in  various  parts  of  the  State  had  offered 
to  purchase  the  entire  output,  but  it  is  said  the  prison 
officials  feared  the  binding  twine  trust  was  back  of  some 
of  the  dealers.  There  are  now  more  than  75,000  pounds  of 
twine  at  the  prison  warehouse. 

Alvin  H.  Sanders,  editor  of  the  Breeder’s  Gazette,  has 
been  appointed  an  honorary  commissioner  to  the  Paris 
Exposition.  _ _ 

EASTERN  N.  Y.  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

A  Successful  Meeting. 

Part  II. 

NEW  INSECT  TROUBLES. — Prof.  M.  V.  Slinger¬ 
land  discussed  new  injurious  insects  and  remedies. 
He  says  that  the  outlook  for  insect  pests  is  a  dis¬ 
couraging  one.  American  fruit  growers  are,  how¬ 
ever,  better  equipped  with  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  apparatus  for  fighting  insects  than  any  others. 
New  insect  pests  are  constantly  appearing.  Every 
man  knows  that  there  are  more  of  them  now  than 
there  were  in  grandfather’s  days.  These  new  insects 
are  not  miraculously  created.  Some  of  them  orig¬ 
inally  worked  on  the  wild  forest  trees,  until  culti¬ 
vated  plants  came  within  their  reach.  Out  of  75 
chief  insect  pests,  37  came  from  foreign  countries. 
The  East  sent  California  the  Codling-moth  and  other 
pests,  and  California  has  sent  us  the  San  .Tos6  scale. 
Prof.  Slingerland  is  in  favor  of  the  fumigation  of 
nursery  stock  as  the  best  means  of  guarding  against 
the  San  Jos6  scale.  There  will  be  more  insect  pests 
than  ever  to  fight  during  the  next  century.  None  of 
the  old  ones  will  entirely  disappear,  while  new  ones 
will  constantly  come.  The  San  Jos6  scale  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  held  in  check  about  as  thoroughly  as  the 
Plum  curculio  or  Codling-moth.  The  great  point  is 
to  keep  it  from  entering  the  orchard.  Quite  a  serious 
new  insect  is  the  Cherry  fly,  which  was  discussed  re¬ 
cently  in  Tire  R.  N.-Y.  Speaking  of  insecticides,  the 
Professor  referred  to  various  substitutes  for  Paris- 
green,  such  as  Paragrene,  Blanchard’s  green,  green 
arsenite  and  others.  He  said  that  the  Paragrene  was 
as  good  as  Paris-green  chemically,  and  better  in  some 
respects,  when  tested  experimentally.  The  California 
Station  people,  however,  found  too  much  free  arsenic 
in  this  material,  and  this  was  an  objection.  White 
arsenic  is  often  used  in  combination  with  lime  or 
soda  to  form  a  homemade  mixture  which  is  very  use¬ 
ful.  We  shall  give  later  the  formula  for  mixing  the 
arsenic  and  lime,  for  this  homemade  poison  seems  to 
be  gaining  in  popularity.  Prof.  Slingerland  said  that 
crude  petroleum  is  well  worth  testing  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  way.  He  said  that  western  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  had  used  it  successfully  against  the  horn-fly  and 
body  lice  on  cattle. 

HORTICULTURAL  LEGISLATION.— Hon.  Wm.  D. 
Barns  reported  the  progress  made  in  legislation.  A 
new  apple-barrel  law  was  passed  last  year,  and  the 
legal  barrel  for  apples  and  potatoes  must  now  have 
a  head  diameter  of  17%  inches,  with  length  of  stave 
of  28%  inches,  and  bulge  not  less  than  64  inches  out¬ 
side  measurement.  As  is  well  known,  barrels  of  less 
than  standard  size  must  be  plainly  marked  “short 
barrels.”  Mr.  Barns  stated  that  when  potatoes  are 
sold  by  weight,  the  quantity  constituting  a  barrel  is 
174  pounds.  He  says  that  the  apple  barrel  holds  six 
quarts  more  than  the  pear  barrel.  A  law  was  enacted 
without  opposition  giving  the  owner  of  any  inclosed 
or  occupied  lands  the  right  to  hunt  and  kill  rabbits 
and  English  hares  on  his  own  premises  at  any  time 
he  may  see  fit.  It  was  hoped  to  obtain  a  trespass  law, 
which  provided  that  no  person  should  go  on  any  in¬ 
closed  or  occupied  land  to  hunt  for  game  without 
the  Whitten  consent  of  the  owner  or  owners.  This 
met  with  serious  opposition,  but  even  with  the  per¬ 
mission  clause  stricken  out,  the  bill  failed.  Mr.  Barns 
said  that  he  was  as  fully  convinced  as  ever  that  the 
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principle  of  this  bill  is  right,  and  the  theory  of  the 
game  law  is  wrong.  It  certainly  does  seem  as  though 
the  owner  of  land  ought  to  have  the  right  to  say  that 
strangers  shall  not  come  on  his  premises  to  kill  if  he 
does  not  want  them  to  do  so.  The  fruit-package  law, 
which  has  Peon  frequently  mentioned  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y., 
came  in  for  considerable  discussion.  Mr.  Barns  ex¬ 
plained  the  present  status  of  the  law.  The  chances 
are  that  some  growers  of  fruit  in  New  York  may  pro¬ 
cure  small  packages  that  were  made  outside  the 
State,  fill  them  with  fruit,  and  ship  them  to  outside 
markets.  Some  of  these  very  packages  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  original  crates,  packed  in  crates  again, 
say  in  Jersey  City,  and  sent  back  to  New  York  for 
sale.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  dishonest 
people  will  try  to  get  around  the  law.  The  remedy 
seems  to  be  to  induce  fruit  growers  in  the  near-by 
States  to  secure  similar  laws  so  that  such  work  as 
this  cannot  be  done. 

COLD  STORAGE  OF  FRUIT.— Mr.  A.  W.  Williams 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  cold  storage,  giving  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  ice-house  storage. 
He  weighed  the  matter  carefully,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  all  sunshine  for  the  cold- 
storage  man.  Those  who  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  it  i's  an  easy  matter  to  put  up  and  conduct  a 
cold-storage  house  are  quite  sure  to  be  disappointed. 
There  are  many  things  to  be  considered,  and  there 
seems  to  be  about  as  much  skill  and  care  required  to 
cool  the  fruit  as  there  is  to  produce  'it.  Mr.  Williams 
seemed  to  think  that  apples  and  pears,  if  carefully 
watched,  may  pay  fairly  well  in  cold  storage.  He 
does  not  think  that  strawberries  will  make  a  profit¬ 
able  cold-storage  crop.  This  paper  would  probably 
prove  an  eye-opener  to  some  enthusiastic  people  who 
claim  so  much  for  a  cold-storage  plant. 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE. — Mr.  Van  Alstyne  offered  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  that  it  would  be  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  to  pass 
a  bill  this  Winter,  compelling  nurserymen  to  fumi¬ 
gate  all  nursery  stock  before  it  was  sent  out. 
Mr.  Stephen  Hoyt,  of  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  opposed 
this  resolution.  He  thought  it  was  class  legislation, 
that  it  bore  heavily  on  the  nurseryman,  while  it  was 
not  general  enough  to  be  a  protection  in  fact.  He 
said  that  nurserymen  who  had  a  specialty  like  some 
in  the  State  of  Delaware,  who  confine  themselves  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  peaches,  could  fumigate  easily 
enough,  but  that  a  nurseryman  who  had  a  large  line 
of  different  kinds  of  stock  would  find  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  comply  with  the  law.  Besides,  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  ineffectual.  There  was  little  good  to 
come  from  fumigating  the  nursery  stock,  when  the 
orchardists  in  the  vicinity  where  they  were  to  be 
planted  were  infested  with  the  scale,  as  the  new 
stock  would  soon  be  overrun  as  well  as  the  old.  Mr. 
Monnet't,  of  Kinderhook,  said  that  he  would  take  back 
what  he  said  at  Albany  last  Winter.  There  he  said 
that  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  scale.  He  has  changed 
his  mind,  or  at  least,  while  not  entirely  afraid  of  it, 
he  is  satisfied  that  it  must  be  fought  vigorously,  and 
he  favored  the  resolution.  He  regretted  to  entail  ex¬ 
tra  work  on  the  nurserymen,  but  he  said  that  he  had 
bought  200  trees  affected  with  the  scale,  and  this  en¬ 
tailed  work  on  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  prob¬ 
ably  for  a  great  share  of  the  lives  of  his  children.  He 
insisted  that  while  this  work  had  been  imposed  upon 
him  as  a  grower,  he  was  justified  in  insisting  on  a  few 
hours  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  nurserymen  who  sold 
him  the  goods.  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell  and  Mr.  Van 
Alstyne  spoke  in  favor  of  the  resolution.  All  seemed 
to  agree  that  if  all  nurserymen  were  as  reliable  and 
as  painstaking  as  Messrs.  Hoyt  there  would  be  less 
demand  for  the  law.  It  was  not  felt  that  the  law 
would  afford  anything  more  than  a  temporary  relief. 
To  stamp  it  out  entirely  is  thought  to  be  impossible. 
Mr.  Powell  thought  that  the  law  was  going  to  have  a 
good  effect  on  the  large  and  painstaking  nurserymen, 
that  there  were  too  many  small  and  irresponsible 
men  in  the  business,  and  that  this  measure  would 
have  a  tendency  to  put  the  trade  in  the  hands  of  the 
larger  and  more  conscientious  nurserymen.  The  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote. 


The  Indiana  Farmer  says  that  the  city  of  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  owns  a  large  farm,  on  which  all  of  the  sewage  of  the 
city  is  used  as  fertilizer.  Last  year  the  product  of  the 
farm  amounted  to  56,000,  and  the  expenses  were  a  little 
over  52,000. 

Wood  for  Fuel.— In  these  days  of  dear  coal  house  fur¬ 
naces  can,  I  find,  be  run  profitably  with  refuse  wood. 
This  past  Fall  we  got  from  Jack  and  White  oaks  killed 
last  Winter,  say  seven  cords  coarse-split  and  round, 
rather  knotty  sled-length  wood.  Sawing  and  splitting  to 
cook  stove  length  we  left  out  all  knots  and  nurls  for  the 
furnace.  The  chips,  bark  and  sawdust  from  wood  piles, 
also  from  woods  and  woodhouse,  30  heaping  bushel  baskets 
(most  of  it  quite  wet  from  snow  and  rain),  were  also  cel¬ 
lared.  With  this  supply,  not  to  exceed  one  and  one-half 
cord  of  the  chunky  wood,  spliced  out  with  the  small  and 
mostly  wet  stuff,  we  have  run  the  furnace  for  five  rooms 
this  mild  and  severe  weather  ending  February  1,  six 
weeks,  very  comfortably.  Wood  firing  takes  much  more 
time,  but  otherwise  is,  to  the  writer,  prompter,  pleasanter 
and  cheaper,  as  above.  The  wet  chips  and  sawdust  on  a 
good  bed  of  live  coal  and  chunks  soon  catch  and  over 
night  we  cover  all  with  dry  ashes.  x. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  JOURNEY. 

You’s  potter  hab  some  trouble  in  dis  rough 
ol’  world  of  ours. 

You's  gotter  fight  de  bumbly  bee,  some¬ 
times,  to  pick  de  flowers. 

You's  gwinter  fin’  a  heap  o’  roughness  in 
de  rocky  road 

Befo’  you  gits  wha’  you  kin  res’  an’  lay 
aside  de  load. 

But  be  humble  an’  don't  grumble, 

’Case  you  sometimes  slip  and  stumble, 
An’  seems  to  drap  behin’  de  res’  ob  all  de 
hustlin’  throng. 

Don’  stop  an'  stall t  a-whinin’ 

An’  a-whimperin’  an’  a-plnin’, 

But  pick  yoh  feet  up,  honey,  an’  go  trav- 
elin’  along. 

You  may  hab  fears  o’  troubles  dat’ll  hit 
you  hahd  some  day, 

But  dar’s  wusser  boun’  to  ketch  you  ef 
you  halts  along  de  way. 

You’s  gotter  keep  a-movin.’  Some  is  fas’ 
an’  some  is  slow, 

But  all  dat’s  looked  foh  from  you  is  to  do 
de  bes’  you  know. 

So  don’t  you  wait  an’  worry 
Ef  you  falls  down  in  yoh  hurry, 

Jes’  pull  yohse'f  togedder  as  you  hums  er 
little  song. 

An’  never  min’  de  chaffin’ 

An’  de  hollerin’  an  ’de  laughin’, 

But  pick  yoh  feet  up,  honey,  an’  go  trav- 
clin’  along. 

—Washington  Star. 

* 

A  small  boy  in  a  Chicago  mission 
Sunday  school  who  was  recently  exam¬ 
ined  as  to  the  origin  of  man,  responded 
as  follows,  according  to  the  Inter-Ocean: 

“Who  made  man?”  asked  the  teacher, 
beginning  as  in  the  good  old  days  when 
orthodoxy  used  catechisms. 

“God,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

“And  how  did  He  make  him?” 

“Out  of  dust,  ma’am;  nothing  but  dust.” 
“And  who  made  woman?” 

“God  made  her,  too,  ma’am.” 

"How?” 

The  small  boy  hesitated,  and  then  re¬ 
plied  cheerfully:  “He  caused  a  deep  sleep 
to  fall  upon  man,  and  then  took  out  his 
backbone  and  made  the  woman.” 

This  may  account  for  the  occasional 
instances  where  the  women  of  a  com¬ 
munity  appear  to  monopolize  all  the 
moral  backbone  required  in  its  concerns. 

* 

Some  of  the  large  city  jewelers  now 
employ  winders,  whose  duty  is  to  regu¬ 
late  and  keep  In  order  the  clocks  of 
their  patrons.  Some  of  the  expensive 
clocks,  especially  those  with  calendar 
attachments,  demand  great  regularity  in 
the  care  given  them,  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  winder  keeps  them  running  ac¬ 
curately,  whereas  carelessness  would 
soon  put  them  wrong.  It  speaks  well 
for  clocks  and  watches  that  so  many 
of  them  do  keep  good  time,  for  we  are 
often  prone  to  carelessness  in  this  par¬ 
ticular.  The  woman  who  only  sets  her 
watch  going  on  a  day  when  she  expects 
to  catch  a  train,  or  who  winds  it  twice 
one  day,  and  then  permits  it  to  run 
down  the  next,  only  has  herself  to 
blame  for  any  eccentricities  her  time¬ 
piece  may  display. 

* 

A  good  many  of  our  women  readers 
are  much  interested  in  the  cooking  les¬ 
sons  at  farmers’  institutes,  judging  from 
the  letters  we  receive.  The  following 
comment  from  a  reader  in  New  York 
State  touches  upon  one  point  often  over¬ 
looked: 

They  certainly  teach  us  the  principles 
that  underlie  cooking,  so  that  we  do  not 
cook  this  way  and  that  simply  because  our 
mothers  did,  but  because  we  have  learned 
that  certain  ingredients  put  together  pro¬ 
duce  certain  results.  As  to  their  being  a 
help  in  the  preparation  of  the  farm  dinner, 
I  consider  that  the  principles  of  economy, 
the  ways  of  saving  labor,  and  the  different 
ways  of  serving  practically  the  same 
dishes  to  produce  variety,  are  a  great  help. 

One  observer  remarks  that  the 
women  were  not  very  ready  to  get  up 
in  meeting  and  ask  questions,  but  we 
think  that  the  men  often  display  a  simi¬ 
lar  diffidence,  particularly  where  the 


institutes  are  a  comparative  novelty. 
It  is  urged  by  some  that  the  women 
should  have  separate  meetings,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  subjects  in  which  they  are 
interested  We  scarcely  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  this.  The  talk  on  the  uses  of 
dairy  products,  at  the  dairymen’s  meet¬ 
ing  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  proved  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  masculine  listeners,  the 
only  regret  expressed  being  that  there 
were  not  more  women  present. 

* 

Bolero  jackets  trim  many  of  the  new 
Spring  gowns,  and  this  style  is  so  be¬ 
coming  and  convenient  that  its  popu¬ 
larity  is  likely  to  be  retained.  The 
bolero  may  either  be  made  with  the 
waist,  fastening  in  its  seams,  or  be  a 
separate  article,  to  be  slipped  over  dif¬ 
ferent  plain  waists.  A  separate  bolero 
will  often  freshen  a  waist  showing  signs 
of  wear.  Square  jacket  fronts  of 
taffeta  are  seen,  having  the  material 
fringed  out  around  the  edge.  Made 
fringes  are  also  used  as  trimming 
around  these  jackets.  The  boleros  are 
even  seen  upon  thin  muslin  waists,  be¬ 
ing  made  of  insertion  or  all-over  em¬ 
broidery.  They  make  a  pretty  finish  for 
a  thin  muslin  gown,  and  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  easily  laundered  when 
made  separate,  thus  removing  one  of 
the  chief  objections  to  a  more  elaborate 
washing  gown.  Judging  from  what  we 
see  now,  we  are  to  expect  very  great 
elaboration  in  Summer  clothes,  the  ad¬ 
vance  styles  reaching  the  very  acme  of 
fussiness  in  frills,  tucks  and  insertions, 
but  probably  we  shall  see  something 
more  sensible  later.  Some  waists  are 
shown  made  entirely  of  rows  of  ribbon 
alternating  with  lace  insertion,  or  of 
insertion  combined  with  narrow  stripes 
of  tucked  taffeta.  These  combinations 
of  material  are  sold  readymade  for 
waists;  they  are,  naturally,  expensive. 
Combinations  of  lace  and  tucked  swiss 
or  lawn,  for  making  yokes,  guimpes,  and 
elaborate  waists  are  much  cheaper  than 
formerly,  often  much  less  than  inser¬ 
tion  and  material  could  be  bought  for 
to  make  them  up  at  home.  Pretty  styles 
cost  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  a  yard  and 
upwards.  It  sounds  rather  unseason¬ 
able  to  discuss  such  fabrics  while  the 
snow  is  still  on  the  ground,  but  this  is 
the  best  time  to  plan  our  Summer  ward¬ 
robe,  examining  garments  left  over  from 
last  year,  and  putting  them  in  order 
before  buying  anything  new.  February 
and  March  are  good  months  for  sewing, 
as  a  rule,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  do 
most  of  the  children’s  dressmaking  at 
this  time. 


Bran  Coffee. 

Now  that  cereal  coffees  are  considered 
hygienic,  and  are  so  extensively  in  use, 
perhaps  an  old-fashioned  recipe  our 
grandmothers  used  may  find  favor  with 
some.  It  is  very  easily  and  quickly 
made,  besides  making  a  pleasant  nutri¬ 
tious  drink  when  mixed  with  coffee. 
To  make  one  quart  of  fresh  wheat  bran 
is  required,  one  cupful  cooking  molasses, 
one  egg;  mix  well,  spread  it  out  in 
shallow  dishes  or  pans,  put  in  the  oven 
and  brown  thoroughly.  It  requires  con¬ 
stant  watching  and  moving,  as  it 
scorches  easily  when  liearly  done,  and 
is  spoiled  if  it  does.  It  looks  very  much 
like  coffee  after  it  is  ground,  and  some 
people  use  it  entirely,  although  it  is 
better  when  mixed  with  other  coffee,  al¬ 
lowing  one-naif  of  each. 

Several  years  ago  I  knew  an  enter¬ 
prising  little  woman  who  made  and  sold 
this  coffee  at  one-half  the  regular  price 
of  other  coffee.  It  was  put  up  in  neat 
pound  packages.  She  went  from  house 
to  house  in  a  large  town  soliciting  or¬ 
ders  until  she  had  introduced  it,  after 


which  she  received  all  the  orders  she 
could  fill  at  her  own  home.  She  worked 
up  for  herself  and  two  small  boys,  who 
delivered  for  her,  quite  a  business  and 
income.  The  expense  for  the  materials 
used  is  very  trifling,  and  those  who  wish 
a  substitute  for  coffee  will  find  this 
more  economical  than  the  purchased 
preparations  of  the  same  class. 

SARAII  RODNEY. 

Bichloride  of  Mercury  for 
Wounds. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  notes,  on  page  58,  the 
use  of  bichloride  of  mercury  for  wounds; 
authorized  as  it  is  by  medical  advice, 
this  remedy,  like  Mrs.  Toodies’s  door¬ 
plate,  appears  to  be  a  handy  thing  to 
have  in  the  house.  But  now  please  lis¬ 
ten  to  my  tale  of  woe.  About  two  weeks 
ago  I  had  one  of  my  feet  crushed  quite 
badly.  The  physician  prescribed  this 
same  remedy  (corrosive  sublimate),  one- 
third  of  a  tablet  dissolved  in  a  quart  of 
water,  with  instructions  to  “bathe  the 
parts  freely.”  By  the  time  I  had  used 
it  four  times,  the  method  of  application 
being  to  saturate  a  lint  bandage  in  the 
solution  and  wrap  about  the  foot,  the 
skin  had  become  so  inflamed  as  to  look 
like  raw  beef;  it  had  also  commenced 
to  puff  up  and  peel  off.  The  uninjured 
toes  likewise  became  inflamed  from 
contact  with  the  bandage,  and  the  skin 
began  to  come  off,  and  tthe  intense 
burning  and  itching  was  simply  intol¬ 
erable,  rendering  sleep  or  rest  impossi¬ 
ble  until  the  physician  could  relieve  it 
with  a  soothing  lotion.  Probably  it 
does  not  act  this  way  with  many  per¬ 
sons,  but  with  those  who  are  affected 
the  remedy  is  far  worse  than  the  in¬ 
jury.  f.  c.  c. 

R.  N.  Y. — Instances  of  irritation  from 
applying  a  Jsolution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  of  the  proper  strength,  15 
grains  to  the  quart  of  water,  to  open 
wounds,  are  very  rare,  but  as  in  the 
above  instance,  they  do  occur.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  little  chance  for  any  real 
harm  to  be  done,  as  dangerous  germs 
are  at  once  destroyed,  and  the  mercurial 
inflammation  quickly  subsides  on  weak¬ 
ening  the  solution  or  withdrawing  it  en¬ 
tirely.  In  the  immense  majority  of 
cases  the  application  of  bichloride  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  above  strength,  which  equals 
one  part  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  1,000 
of  water,  is  not  only  painless,  but  really 
soothing,  as  it  immediately  disinfects 
the  wound,  and  promotes  rapid  heal¬ 
ing  by  lessening  other  causes  of  irrita¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  considered  a  practical 
and  safe  uomestic  remedy  for  small 
wounds.  Extensive  injuries  always  de¬ 
mand  the  attentions  of  a  competent 
physician.  Always  remember,  however, 
that  bichloride  of  mercury  is  a  most 
dangerous  internal  poison. 


_ Do  to-day’s  duty,  fight  to-day's 

temptation,  and  do  not  weaken  and  dis¬ 
tract  yourself  by  looking  forward  to 
things  which  you  cannot  see,  and  could 
not  understand  if  you  saw  them. — 
Charles  Kingsley. 


Scrofula  and 
Consumption 

People  tainted  with  scrof¬ 
ula  very  often  develop  con¬ 
sumption.  Anemia,  running 
of  the  ear,  scaly  eruptions, 
imperfect  digestion,  and 
enlargement  and  breaking 
down  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck,  are  some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  scrofula  symp¬ 
toms— are  forerunners  of  con¬ 
sumption.  These  conditions 
can  be  arrested,  consumption 
prevented  and  health  re¬ 
stored  by  the  early  use  of 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

Your  doctor  will  tell  you  so. 

1  At  all  druggists ;  50c.  and  ?t,oo. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


B.&B. 

new  and  beautiful  silks 

ready — and  we’re  doing  the  business  on 
such  a  liberal  basis  as  to  assortments  and 
rich  effects — so  keenly  determined  as  to 
less  prices — that  if  you’re  to  have  some 
smart  new  silk  waists  for  early  Spring, 
you’ll  be  a  gainer  to  investigate. 

elegance  at  65c  85c.  $1.00 
— styles  that  have  snap,  tone  and  life 
about  them 

It’s  a  superb  collection  of  newest  1900 
novelty  silks. 

We  mean  it  to  be  superlative — compared 
with  any — depend  on  the  silks  and  prices 
to  make  that  so  plain,  you  can’t  escape 
acknowledgment. 

Write  for  samples,  give  colorings  and 
idea  of  styles  you  prefer — about  what 
price  you  want — we’ll  supply  you  abun¬ 
dantly  with  the  evidence  you  want. 

Handsome  New  Wash  Silks  35c.  45c. 


A  wonderful  line  of  new  Imported 
Madi’as  I20c. 

— styles  that  speak  for  themselves. 

New  Madras  Ginghams  10c.  to  finest 
mported,  at  50c. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


NEW  BECKER 

Washing  Machine. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  its  superiority  over  all 
other  Machines.  County  rights  for 
sale.  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  free 

N.  G.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 


Truest  Economy 
to  Get  the  Best. 

A  cheaply  made  sewing  machine  is  dear  at 
any  price,  because  faulty  in  action,  liable  to 
break  and  difficult  to  operate.  A  labor-sav¬ 
ing  machine  for  woman’s  use  should  be  the 
best;  it  is  truest  economy  to  get  a  sewing- 
machine  bearing  this  time-tiied  trademark. 

EXPERIENCE  PROVES  A  SINGER 
THE  BEST. 

Sold  on  Instalments.  You  can  try  one  Free. 

Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 

MADE  AND  SOLD  ONLY  BY 

THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Offices  in  Every  City  in  the  World. 
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One  Side  of  the  Argument. 

HOW  A  QUESTION  OF  TIME  STIRRED  TWO 
CONGREGATIONS. 

“I  swan,  I  dunuo  know  how  some 
folks  git  along,  havin’  as  little  sense  as 
they  do  an’  squanderin’  that  mostly  in 
quarrelin’  with  other  people  because 
they  don’t  agree  with  them  in  doctrine. 
No,  I  thank  you;  I’ll  just  keep  my  shawl 
on,  ’cause  we’re  makin’  soap  to  our 
house  to-day  an’  I  must  hurry  home. 
I’m  that  full  of  all  this  row  be¬ 

tween  the  Baptists  an’  the  Metho¬ 
dists  that  I  just  had  to  run  in 
an’  tell  you  about  it.  I’m  no 

spreader  of  evil  stories  an’  such,  an’ 
every  one  in  the  neighborhood  knows 
that  I  mind  my  own  business  first,  last 
an’  all  the  time.  Guess  if  I  didn’t,  we 
wouldn’t  have  a  roof  over  our  heads, 
John  Henry  being  natcherly  shiftless, 
which  he  gits  from  his  mother’s  folks, 
the  Wigginses.  They  ain’t  my  kind  of 
people  an’  never  was.  About  the  Bap¬ 
tists  an’  Methodists?  I’m  that  full  of  it 
I  dunno  know  where  to  begin.  When 
the  Baptists  moved  into  their  church 
they  engaged  Mr.  Bass.  He  may  be  a 
sincere  man,  but  somehow  I  misdoubted 
him  from  the  first. 

“  ‘John  Henry,’  said  I,  when  I  see  Mr. 
Bass  with  his  side  whiskers,  “I  never 
knew  no  good  of  a  man  with  side  whis¬ 
kers  yet.  The  Lord  never  intended  a 
man  to  drape  the  sides  of  his  face  in 
that  fashion.  You  remember  that  light- 
nin’  rod  agent,  that  nearly  put  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  this  roof  that  I’ve  worked  so 
hard  for,  had  side  whiskers?  Now,  the 
Baptists  have  gone  an’  hired  a  minister 
with  side  whiskers,  an’  I’ll  lose  my 
guess  if  he  didn’t  put  some  queer  no¬ 
tions  into  their  heads.’ 

“The  Wigginses  were  all  Baptists, 
you  know,  an’  John  Henry  has  always 
bad  a  leanin’  that  way.  He  would  have 
flopped  many  a  time  if  I  hadn’t  shamed 
him  out  of  it.  He  jess  smiled  in  that 
aggravatin’  way  some  men  folks  has, 
an’  he  said: 

“  ‘Cynthia,  says  he,  ‘it  isn’t  the  coat 
that  makes  the  man  nor  the  whiskers, 
either.’ 

“  ‘The  Wigginses  always  had  a 
nasty  way  of  ending  an  argument  by 
quotin’  Scripture  an’  John  Henry  he 
took  after  them. 

“  ‘You  just  wait  an’  see,’  says  I, 
knowin’  as  I  was  right. 

“I’m  surprised  you  ain’t  heard  of  what 
Mr.  Bass  preached  about  on  New  Year’s 
Day.  You  are  sure  no  one  ain’t  told 
you?  Well,  then,  he  got  up  in  the  new¬ 
fangled  pulpit  of  his  new  church  an’  he 
told  his  congregation  that  they  was  in 
the  first  year  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Now,  would  you  believe  it,  there  wasn’t 
a  man  in  that  church  that  had  spunk 
enough  to  git  up  an’  protest.  Goodness 
knows,  our  time  here  below  is  short 
enough  an’  you  would  think  even  a  Bap¬ 
tist  would  hate  to  be  hauled  into  a  new 
century  ahead  of  time.  My  bed  ain’t 
always  one  of  roses,  what  with  John 
Henry’s  shiftlessness  an’  his  family  re¬ 
lations,  but  I  don’t  complain  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  want  my  time  short¬ 
ened.  I  want  some  preparation  for  the 
twentieth  century  an’  I  want  full  meas¬ 
ure  for  the  nineteenth  century.  Well, 
now,  that  Mr.  Bass  he  just  bamboozled 
his  whole  congregation  into  believin’ 
they  was  in  the  twentieth  century  an’  I 
tell  you  it  ought  to  be  a  solemn  thought 
for  some  of  them  now,  not  that  I  am 
throwin’  any  stones  at  brother  sinners. 
Our  minister,  he  preached  on  our  en¬ 
terin’  the  last  year  of  the  old  century  an’ 
he  aigued  that  we  ought  to  make  it 
count  for  ourselves  ah’  for  the  church. 
It  was  a  real  stirrin’  discourse,  ’thout 
ary  fol-de-rol  nonsense  an’  I  tell  you  I 
felt  good  an’  hungry  for  our  New  Year 
turkey  when  I  came  out  o/  the  church. 
The  first  person  I  see  as  I  came  out  was 
Mis’  Wiggins  a  swishin’  her  way  down 
the  street  an’  I  says  to  her: 

“  ‘Happy  New  Year,  Mis’  Wiggins,’ 
just  like  that. 


“  ‘Happy  New  Century,  Cynthia,’  says 
she  in  a  way  that  showed  she  thought 
she  had  the  better. 

“  ‘You’re  a  year  too  soon,  Mis’  Wig¬ 
gins,’  says  I. 

’’  ‘Not  at  all,’  says  she,  in  that  citified 
way  she  picked  up  when  she  was  in 
N’York  three  years  ago  Christmas. 

“  ‘Then  Mis’  Wiggins,  she  up  an’  told 
me  that  Mr.  Bass  had  said  we  were  in 
the  twentieth  century. 

“  ‘You  wouldn’t  doubt  a  minister’s 
word,  would  you?’  says  she. 

“  ‘Not  if  he  was  a  Methodist,’  said  I. 
‘Our  minister  said  he  was  in  the  last 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  an’  I 
guess  he  knows  a  thing  or  two.’ 

“  ‘He’s  a  good  man,  probably,’  says 
Mis’  Wiggins,  superior  like,  ‘but  he's  be¬ 
hind  the  times,  Cynthia.  I  do  wish  you 
would  sit  under  Mr.  Bass.’ 

“  ‘No,  I  thank  you,’  said  I.  ‘No  Bap¬ 
tist  for  me.  Methodist  is  good  enough.’ 

“Now  would  you  believe  it,  all  those 
Baptist  people  say  that  they  are  in  the 
twentieth  century,  an’  all  us  Methodists 
say  we  are  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
an’  when  Baptist  meets  Methodist,  they 
begin  to  arguefy,  as  if  the  thing  wasn’t 
as  plain  as  the  nose  on  Cy  Wiggins’s 
face,  poor  man.  I  says  only  this  morn- 
in,’  says  I,  to  John  Henry: 

“  ‘Do  you  recall  that  I  took  objection 
to  Mr.  Bass’s  side  whiskers,  John  Henry, 
an’  now  see  how  he  has  led  his  flock 
astray.  Amos  Skillings  ain’t  been  able 
to  do  a  stroke  of  work  since  New  Year’s, 
he’s  so  busy  trying  to  persuade  Metho¬ 
dists  that  they’re  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  an’  his  woodpile  down  so  that  1 
don’t  know  how  Mis’  Skillings  will  get 
through  the  Winter.’ 

“  ‘What  difference  does  it  make?’  says 
John  Henry  in  his  shiftless  way. 

“  ‘It  don’t  make  enny  in  partic’lar,’ 
says  I,  ‘only  I  wonder  at  people  havin’ 
so  little  sense.  Can  a  man  add  one  inch 
to  his  height  by  thinkin’  about  it,  faith 
cure  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
No,  sir,  an’  he  can’t  add  a  year  to  the 
century,  nuther.’ 

“Well,  you’d  be  surprised  how  that 
discussion  has  harmed  this  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  Baptists,  when  they  are  cor¬ 
nered,  as  they  are  bound  to  be,  just  say 
the  Methodists  are  slow  an’  behind  the 
times,  an’  such.  I’ve  been  gittin’  dry 
groceries  now  for  twenty  year  of  John 
Butterworth,  though  he  is  a  Baptist,  but 
T  stopped.  When  I  went  in  for  10  cents’ 
worth  of  cloves  for  those  muskmelon 
pickles  of  mine,  which  I  season  again 
in  February,  Mr.  Butterworth  he  says: 

“  ‘Well,  Cynthia,  I  hope  the  new  cen¬ 
tury  finds  you  well.’ 

“  ‘The  new  century  ain’t  found  me 
yet,’  says  I. 

“  ‘That’s  so;  you  are  a  Methodist,’ 
says  he. 

“  ‘Yes,’  says  I,  ’an’  I  am  thankful  that 
I  have  some  sense,’  says  I.  ‘If  this  is 
the  twentieth  century  then  I  only  owe 
you  nine  cents  for  them  cloves.  Your 
bein’  a  year  ahead  of  me  in  reckonin’ 
time  is  likely  to  complicate  my  tradin’ 
here.  You  see  I’d  have  to  pay  you  a 
year  in  advance  of  my  buyin’  anythin’ 
an’  as  times  are  I  can’t  do  it.  I’ll  have 
to  find  some  grocery  merchant  in  my 
century,’  says  I,  an’  with  that  I  wished 
him  good  mornin’  an’  out  I  walked. 
Mis’  Wiggins,  she’s  been  around  twice 
to  discuss  twentieth  century,  an’  I  laid 
her  out  flat  each  time.  I  just  chalked 
out  the  first  century  from  the  year  one 
to  99  on  my  Sally’s  little  blackboard 
an’  1  went  over  it  year  by  year  with 
Mis’  Wiggins  an’  when  I  got  to  99  I  says 
‘this  belongs  to  the  first  century,  don’t 
it?’  an’  she  says,  right  off,  ‘Yes.’  ‘Then,’ 
says  I,  ‘don’t  1899  belong  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century?’  ‘Yes,’  says  she.  Then 
I  got  her  to  admit  that  the  whole  year 
100  belonged  to  the  first  century,  but 
she  baulked  at  the  year  1900  belongin’ 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Adv. 


to  the  nineteenth  century,  an’  then 
came  the  partin’  of  our  ways.  The  Bap¬ 
tists  and  the  Methodists  are  that  torn  up 
about  it  that  most  of  one  congregation 
don’t  speak  to  most  of  the  other.  I 
ain’t  got  no  time  for  these  previous  folks 
’specially  when  they  ain’t  got  no  sense 
an’  I  was  sayin’  as  much  to  Mis’  Wig¬ 
gins  when  she  took  offense  an’  flounced 
out. 

“Though  John  Henry  was  one  of  the 
Wigginses  on  his  mother’s  side,  he’s 
natcherly  so  shiftless  that  he  wouldn’t 
move  into  a  new  century  until  the 
almanac  rushed  him,  so  my  family  ain’t 
divided;  but  laws  alive!  the  Methodists 
bein’  in  one  century  an’  the  Baptists  in 
another  will  prevent  any  union  meet- 
in’s,  which  have  oeen  so  fruitful  in  the 
past.  But,  as  I  said  to  John  Henry,  I 
suspicioned  those  side  whiskers  of  Mr. 
Bass’s  the  minute  I  see  them  an’  it  looks 
as  if  we’d  have  to  jolt  along  a  year  be¬ 
hind  the  Baptists.  The  amount  of  gos¬ 
sipping  there  is  about  this  thing  is 
enough  to  sicken  you  of  women  folks, 
though  some  of  the  men  is  just  as  bad. 
No,  thank  you,  I’m  just  goin’  now  to 
finish  up  a  batch  of  end-of-the-century 
soap.  It  must  be  real  annoyin’  to  Mis’ 
Wiggins  not  to  be  fin  der  seeckle,  which 
she  picked  up  in  N’York  three  years  ago 
Christmas.  She  said  it  was  fashionoble 
French  for  end-of-the-century.  It’s  all 
the  French  she  knows,  poor  thing,  an’ 
now  she’s  got  to  drop  it  or  be  ungram¬ 
matical,  an’  she  just  despises  bein’  un- 
grammical.  Well,  we  all  have  our 
troubles.”— New  York  Sun. 


“The  highest  culture  speaks  no  ill. 

The  best  reformer  is  the  man  whose  eyes 
Are  quick  to  see  all  beauty  and  all  worth, 
And  by  his  own  discreet,  well-ordered  life 
Alone  reproves  the  erring. 

When  thy  gaze 

I  urns  in  on  thine  own  self,  be  most  severe: 
But  when  it  falls  on  fellow  man, 

Let  kindliness  control  it,  and  refrain 
From  that  belittling  censure  which  springs 
forth 

I'  rom  common  lips  like  weeds  from  marshy 
soil.” 

. . .  .  When  a  young  man  is  looking  for  a 
position  he  should  not  seek  the  one 
which  will  at  first  offer  him  the  best 
salary,  but  should  choose  an  occupation 
to  which  he  would  be  willing  to  devote 
his  entire  life,  and  then  work  his  way 
up,  accepting  what  he  is  offered.  There 
is  nothing  gained  by  jumping  from  one 
thing  to  another  and  working  a  few 
months  or  a  year  here  and  there. — Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post. 

...  .No  one  may  speak  about  the  love  of 
Nature  as  a  sentimental  fancy,  for  in¬ 
deed  one  who  does  not  love  the  country 
and  is  only  at  home  in  the  city  ought  to 
be  alarmed  about  his  state  of  soul. 
When  one  wearies  in  a  garden,  but 
wakes  to  life  in  an  office,  he  is  not  as 
God  made  him,  and  it  is  not  merely  that 
he  has  lost  his  sense  of  duty,  but,  more 
or  less,  other  things  still  valuable— his 
faith  in  God,  his  hope  of  immortality, 
his  love  of  man,  his  heritage  of  spiritual 
feeling — which  make  up  the  soul.  When 
one  would  rather  read  a  book  of  theol¬ 
ogy,  or,  for  that  matter,  a  book  of 
science,  than  see  a  sunset,  he  is  not  as 
Jesus  was  Himself,  or  would  have  him 
be.  He  has  become  the  slave  of  ideas, 
and  is  losing  his  hold  on  life;  he  is 
growing  to  be  a  pedant,  and  ceasing  to 
be  a  man. — Ian  Maclaren. 


BURPEE’S 

Seeds  Grow! 


Seven  Superb  \\  ^ 

SWEET  PEAS  for  ZD  CtS. 

Our  Grand  New  Collection  for  ipoo  con¬ 
tains  a  regular-size  packet  (generally  from  40  to 
70  seeds)  each  of  all  these  finest  Novelties  : 
SADIE  BURPEE.  See  illustration.  Eckford’s 
new  hooded  “  Buttonhole  White,” — surpass¬ 
ing  even  his  famous  Blanche  Burpee.  Both 
black-  and  white-seeded , — two  packets  in  one. 
NAVY  BLUE.  Theonly  “  true  blue.”  Thou¬ 
sands  of  packets  sold  last  year  at  12  seeds  for 
25  cts.  Large  ilowers  of  an  entirely  new  color. 
HON.  F.  BOUVERIE.  New  “deep-pink 
Venus,"  which  sold  last  year  at  65  cents  for 
20  seeds. 

BURPEE’S  ‘‘GORGEOUS.”  The  most  bril¬ 
liant  of  all;  intensely  rich  orange-salmon. 
BURPEE’S  “FASHION.”  A  beautiful  self 
color, — between  reddish  mauve  and  carmine. 
“  EARLIEST  OF  ALL.”  Best  of  all  “pink  and 
white ;  ”  two  weeks  earlier  than  any  other. 
All  the  above ,  painted  from  nature,  ^ 
are  shown  in  our  New  Catalogue. 
BURPEE’S  BEST  MIXED  FOR  1900.  A  large 
packet  of  all  the  most  recent  Novelties  in 
Giant-flowered  Sweet  Peas,  grown  separately. 

Thp«;p  Qpvpn  superb  sweet 

1  IlC&e  OCVCII  PEAS,  for  same  C|itan- 
tityof  seed,  would  have  cost  three  dollars 

loir'now’lJ?  only  25  cents. 

In  each  collection  we  enclose  our  new 
leaflet  “  How  to  Grow  Largest  and  Finest 
Sweet  Peas." 

New  Nasturtiums. 

Pni*  c  we  will  mail  our 

TUI  CCIIL5>  Showy  Collection 

of  Seven.  It  contains  a  full-size  packet  each  of 
our  beautiful  new  giant-flowered  "Sunlight" 
and  “  Moonlight,"  —  the  curious  tall  French 
Chameleon , — the  fascinating  new  Dwarf  Lili- 
put, — one-half  ounce  of  the  showy  Madame 
Gunter  Hybrids, — one-half  ounce  Burpee’s  Gor¬ 
geous  New  Tom  Thumb  Mixed,  and  a  liberal 
half-ounce  of  Fordhook  Favorite  Climbing  Nas¬ 
turtiums.  With  each  order  we  send  our  new 
leaflet  on  Culture. 

we  will  mail  Both 
collections  and 
give  as  a  premium  a  15-cent  packet  of  the  Unique 
Burpee’s  Bush  Sweet  Pea,— the  new  race. 

Order  one  or  both  collections, 
mention  this  paper,  and  we 
will  send,  FREE,  a  regular  packet  of 

“  Snapdragon  Sweet  Pea 

remarkable  Novelty  for  1900, — never  before 
introduced.  Flowers  white  flushed  with  pink, 
borne  in  clusters  of  three  upon  stout  stems.  It 
is  a  great  curiosity  and  of  powerful  fragrance. 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual 

Written  at  FORDHOOK  FARMS— the  largest 
trial  grounds  in  America.  Tells  about  all  the 
BEST  SEEDS  THAT  GROW,  including  some 
valuable  “NEW  CREATIONS”  for  1900. 
Liberal  Cash  Prizes.  Useful  Leaflets  and  New 
Vest-Pocket  Guides  to  success,  free  to  all  customers. 

The  National  Prize  Garden  (in  Michigan), 
that  won  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  cash 
prizes  in  the  great  A metdean  Agriculturist  con¬ 
test, was  planted  exclusively  with  BURPEE’S 
SEEDS,  which  are  always  The  Best  That 
Grow  1  PHf  Every  one  who  would  grow 
choice  vegetables  or  most  beautiful  flowers 
should  carefully  study 

“The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.” 
Write  TO-DAY.  It  is  FREE  I 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


For  50  cents 


FREE 


Housework  is  had  work  without  Gold  Dusfi 


Washing  Willow  Furniture  and 
Wicker  Chairs 

Wicker  chairs  soon  become  soiled,  but  they  I 
can  be  cleaned  to  look  like  new  with 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder 

I  and  warm  water.  Use  a  scrubbing  brush;  when  j 
water  becomes  the  least  soiled,  get  fresh;  follow  | 

1  with  a  soft,  dry  cheese  cloth,  and  wipe  dry 
j  White  Iron  beds  can  also  be  washed  by  this  j 
I  method,  but  must  be  wiped  dry  quickly. 

Tho  abovo  is  taken  from  our  free  booklet 
It,  .  "0°t-Dty  RULES  FOR  HOUSEWORK" 

I  bant  freo  on  request  to 

THE  N.  K.  FAIR  BANK  COMPANY. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Boston. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 


BUTTER.— Trade  is  quiet,  but  there  is  no 
accumulation  of  stock,  and  the  outlook  for 
the  future  is  good.  Western  extra  has 
dropped  to  25  cents  since  last  report.  A 
little  fancy  State  dairy  is  selling  at  24 
cents.  Factory  butter  is  in  moderate  sup¬ 
ply  and  steady. 

CHEESE.— Part  of  the  Fall  stock  of  large 
sizes  to  be  had  at  12%  cents  has  been  picked 
up  by  exporters,  and  holders  are  now  ask¬ 
ing  12%  cents.  The  sales  for  export  alone 
on  February  13-14  were  about  2,000  boxes. 
The  home  trade  is  quite  satisfactory,  and 
the  market  show's  a  firm  tone. 


GREEN  FRUITS.— The  bulk  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  stock  of  apples  on  hand  has  been 
cleaned  up.  Receipts  are  moderate,  and 
the  general  tone  of  the  market  is  firm, 
fancy  grades  showing  the  most  strength. 
Cranberries  are  in  fair  demand.  Florida 
strawberries  are  a  little  down,  ow'ing  to  in¬ 
creased  receipts. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— There  is  a  liberal 
supply  here  and  on  the  wray.  Turkeys  are 
especially  plentiful,  and  sell  slowly,  aver¬ 
age  grades  being  offered  at  nine  to 
cents.  Fancy  chickens  are  very  scarce, 
some  of  the  receipts,  especially  of  scalded 
stock,  open  up  sweaty.  Capons  are  plenty 
and  dull.  But  few  desirable  ducks  and 
geese  are  arriving. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  weak.  Corn  is  also 
lower.  Exporters  have  fair  orders  for 
both  this  grain  and  rye,  which  cannot  be 
filled  on  account  of  the  high  rates  of  ocean 
freights.  Local  trade  in  oats  is  good.  The 
shipments  of  wheat  to  Europe  for  the  nine 
weeks  ending  January  27  were  only  44,000,000 
bushels,  27,000,000  less  than  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  total  visible  supply 
of  wheat  east  of  the  Rockies  is  84,308,000, 
corn,  25,213,000;  oats,  13,520,000. 

EGGS. — The  tone  of  the  market  is  very 
firm,  though  not  strong  enough  to  warrant 
an  advance  in  quotations.  'I  he  speculative 
demand  is  good.  Quite  an  amount  of  stock 
is  held  for  an  increase  under  instructions 
of  shippers. 

Sales  of  wool  in  the  Boston  market  for 
the  week  ending  February  12  were  4,433,000 
pounds.  Sales  since  January  1  amount  to 
25,854,600.  _ 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  February  17,  1900. 
BUTTER. 

Western,  extras,  per 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  pci 

pound  .  — 

Western,  firsts  .  £ 

Western,  seconds  .  " 

State,  extras  .  Humii 

State,  firsts  . -• . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  Q 

June,  extras  . . . 

T»iyy£»  nHmA  . 

to  seconds .  19  @20 

half  firkin  tubs, 

fresh,  finest  . . .  — 

Dairy,  tubs  or  firkins,  prime .  22 

Dairy,  common  to  good  . 

Western,  Imitation,  extras  .  ^ 

Imitation  creamery,  firsts  .  19 

Imitation  cream,  low  grades .  17 

Factory,  held,  finest.......... — 

held,  thirds  to  firsts  ..  16 

fresh,  extra . 

fresh,  firsts.. .  17%@18 


June,  prime 
Held,  thirds 
State,  dairy, 


Factory, 

Factory, 

Factory, 

Factory, 


held,  low  grades........  16  <ga< 

Rolls,  Western,  common  to  choice  lb  @19 

Renovated  butter  .  i< 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  small,  Fall 

made,  fancy  .  12%(g)lJ 

Small,  choice  — . . 

good  to  prime  . 

common  to  fair  . 

Fall  made,  fancy  . 

good  to  prime . 

common  to  fair  .  10 

small,  choice .  10%@10% 

large,  choice . 


Small, 

Small, 

Large, 

Large, 

Large, 

Large, 

Light  skims, 
Light  skims, 


13% 

@  - 

@  13% 

@  13% 

— 

@  13 

3  30 

@3  75 

— 

@3  00 

3  00 

@3  30 

_ 

@3  00 

,2  40 

@2  85 

.2  70 

@3  00 

Part  skims,  small,  prime .  $\2<i 

Part  skims,  large,  prime .  9 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  7 

Part  skims,  common  .  *> 

Full  skims  .  4 

EGGS. 

State  and  nearby,  fancy  .........  13%^ 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  prime. 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  prime 
Tenn.,  Va.  and  N.  C.,  prime.... 

Western  and  Southern,  poor  to 

good,  30  doz.  case . 

Dirties,  30  doz.  case . . 

Refrigerator,  good  to  fancy, 

Fall  packed,  30  doz.  case. 

Early  packed,  choice,  30  doz. 

C£LS@  «••••••••••••••••••••••* 

Poor  to  fair,  30  doz.  case.. 

Limed  eggs,  prime,  30  doz.  case. 2  70 
FEED. 

. . . ....17  00@17  50 

Spring  bran,' 200-lb.  sks.,  per  ton.. 16  25©16  75 

Spring  bran,  to  arrive,  bulk . 16  2»@16  75 

Middlings,  200-lb.  sacks . 16  2d@18  60 

Sharps,  ton  . 17  W@20  00 

Red  dog  . 17  35^15  00 

Mixed  feed,  200-lb.  sks.,  per  ton. ...17  85@18  50 
Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arr.  and  spot. 27  50@  — 

Cake  . £1  ib(£y£l  oU 

Cotton-seed  meal  .  — @26  50 

FRUIT— EVAPORATED. 

Apples,  extra  fancy. . .  9 

Choice  .  6%G 

Prime  .  JpfeS 

Low  grades  . „ 

Chops  . 1  25 

Sun  dried,  quarters  .  4%1 

Sun  dried,  sliced  .  5  @ 

Apricots,  boxes,  pound .  13 

Bags,  pound  . ••••••• . 

Peaches,  Calif.,  unpeeled,  boxes.  8%<j 

Bags  .  6 

Peeled,  per  pound  .  17 

Raspberries  .  18 


FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  Baldwin,  barrels  . 2  25@3  50 

Spitz,  barrel  . 2  50@4  50 

Ben  Davis,  barrel  . 2  25@4  00 

Winesaps,  barrel  . 3  00@3  50 

Greening,  barrel  . 2  00@4  00 

Spy,  barrel  . 2  25@2  75 


Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy,  bar¬ 


rel  . 8  00@9  50 

Early  black,  barrel  . 7  00@8  50 

Jersey,  per  crate . 2  25@2  50 

Jersey,  barrel  . 7  50@S  25 

Strawberries,  quart  .  25@  50 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red  elevator . 

No.  2,  delivered  . . . 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  . 

No.  2,  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat.. 

Corn,  No.  2,  delivered  . 

No.  2,  in  elevator . 

No.  2,  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat . 

No.  2,  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat . 

Oats,  No.  2,  white  oats . 

No.  3,  white  oats  . 

No.  2,  white  clipped  . 

No.  3,  white  clipped  . 

No.  2,  mixed  oats . 

No.  3,  mixed  oats . 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y. 
State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track.. 

Rye  flour,  fair  to  choice . 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c.  i. 

f.,  N.  Y . 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  New  York . 


76%@ 

77%@ 

82%@ 
78%@ 
42%@ 
41%@ 
43%@ 
43  (a) 
32  @ 
3i%@ 


32  (a)  — 
..3iy2@  - 
29  @  — 
28  @  — 
62  @  — 
60  @  - 
3  25  @3  60 

51  @  55 
43%@  47 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  2 . 75@77% 

No.  3  . 70@72% 

Clover  . 65@70 

Clover,  mixed  . 70@75 

Straw,  Rye,  long  . 70@S0 

Oat  . — @45 


FERTILIZING  CHEMICALS. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  quantities; 
and  small  buyers  must  expect  to  pay  an  ad¬ 


vance. 

Acid,  Sulphuric,  60  deg.,  per 

ton.... . 12  00  @15  00 

Phosphate,  12@16  p.  c.,  per  unit  60  @  65 

Ammo.,  Sul.,  gas  liq.,  per 

100  lb .  3  00  @3  05 

Bone,  do  .  2  85  @  2  95 

Azotine  .  2  20  @  2  30 

Boneblack,  spent,  per  2,000  lbs. 14  50  @17  00 

Dried  blood,  high  grade,  West¬ 
ern  .  2  40  @  2  45 

Soft,  red,  city  .  2  10  @2  12% 

Fish  scrap,  dry  (at  factory), 

f.  o.  b . 21  50  @22  50 

Machine  dried  . 20  50  @21  50 

Ground  bone,  steamed,  per 

ton  . 21  50  @22  00 

Raw  . 25  00  @26  00 

Calcutta,  raw  . 26  00  @27  00 

Kainit,  future  ship.,  per  1,240 

lbs.  .  8  70  @  8  95 

Ex  store,  in  bulk  .  9  7  5(75)10  50 

Kieserit,  future  shipment .  5  75  @  6  00 

Manure,  salt,  double,  48  p.  c —  1  02%@  1  05% 


High  grade,  90@95  per  cent..  1  98%@  2  04% 
Sylvinit,  24@26  p.  c.,  act.  w’gt.  36 %@  38 

Potash,  mur.,  80  p.  c.,  future 

shipment  .  1  78  @  1  84 

Fhos.  rock,  ground,  per  2,000 

lb .  9  00  @  9  50 

Tankage,  f.  o.  b.,  Chicago . 18  50  @19  50 

MEAT— COUNTRY-DRESSED. 


Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  10%@  11 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Common,  per  lb .  6  @  7% 

Calves,  barnyards,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

“Spring”  or  Winter  lambs,  each3  00  @8  00 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  8  @  12 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  7 %@  7% 

Medium,  per  lb .  6 %@  7% 

Heavy,  per  lb .  6  @  6y2 

Tenderloins,  fresh,  per  lb .  20  @  21 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Lettuce,  fancy,  per  dozen .  60@1  00 

Fair  to  good,  per  dozen .  30@  50 

Inferior,  per  barrel . 1  00@1  50 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  dozen . 2  00@2  50 

No.  2,  per  dozen .  50@1  00 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  per  lb..  25@  50 

Tomatoes,  per  pound .  10@  20 

Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches . 2  00@3  Uu 

Asparagus,  Western,  per  dozen 

bunches  . 3  50@5  00 

Rhubarb,  Western,  per  dozen 

bunches  .  50@  60 


POTATOES. 


Bermuda,  per  barrel  . 5  00@6  00 

Florida,  per  barrel  . 2  5o@4  00 

Maine,  Hebron  . 1  75@2  00 

L.  I.,  in  bulk,  per  barrel . 1  50@2  00 

State  and  Western,  in  bulk,  ISO  lb. ..1  62@1  87 
Jersey,  round  sorts,  pr.,  per  barrel.. 1  37@1  62 

Giant,  per  barrel  . 1  25@1  50 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  cloth 

tops  . 2  75@3  25 

South  Jersey,  double  heads . 2  25@2  75 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Chickens,  per  pound .  —  @  10 

Fowls,  per  pound .  —  @  11 

Roosters,  old,  per  pound .  -  @  i 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  pound .  9%@  -■ 

Ducks,  per  pair  .  60  @  80 

Geese,  per  pair  . 1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  per  pair  .  30  @  35 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Fresh  Killed. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  fancy . 

Mixed,  fancy  . 

Young  toms,  small,  fancy . 

Young  toms,  heavy  . 

Old  hens  . 

Old  toms  . 

Poor  . 

Broilers,  2  to  4  pounds  to  pair.... 
Spring  chickens,  Philadelphia, 

large,  per  pound  . 

Philadelphia,  mixed  weights.. 
Chickens,  State  and  Pa.,  prime.. 

West.,  dry  picked,  fancy . 

West.,  scalded,  fancy . 

West.,  good  to  prime . 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  . 

Western,  prime  . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Old  roosters,  per  pound . 

Capons,  Phil.,  fancy,  large,  per 

pound  . 

Phil.,  medium  weights  . 

Phil.,  small  and  slips . 

Western,  large  . 

Western,  small  and  slips . 

Ducks,  fancy  . 

Good  to  prime  . 

Poor  . 

Geese,  fancy  . 

Good  to  prime  . 

Poor  . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per 

dozen  . 

Dark,  per  dozen  . 

Culls,  per  dozen  . 
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Eastern  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  this  Society  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
James  Wood,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. ;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Walter  F.  Taber,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y. ;  secretary-treasurer,  Charles  H.  Royce, 
Rhinecliff,  N.  Y.  Fruit  Committee:  Geo. 
T.  Powell,  Ghent;  Jas.  R.  Clark,  Milton; 
Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  New  York  City;  Ed¬ 
win  Barns,  Middle  Hope;  Nat.  Foster, 
Riverhead.  Committee  on  Flowers:  J.  W. 
Withers,  New  York;  Frank  Coutant.,  High¬ 
land;  Walter  G.  Saltford,  Poughkeepsie; 
F.  R.  Pierson,  Tarrytown;  Elmer  Smith, 
Rensselaer.  Committee  on  Vegetables:  C. 
L.  Allen,  Floral  Park;  John  Jeanning,  Jr., 
West  Sandlake;  E.  Van  Allen,  Delmar;  H. 
S.  Beadle,  West  Cambridge;  R.  N.  Penney, 
Riverhead.  Committee  on  Insects:  Dr.  E. 
P.  Felt,  Albany;  L.  L.  Morrell,  Kinderhook; 
S.  B.  Huested,  Blauvelt;  H.  C.  Sillson, 
Highland;  P.  Van  Schaack,  Coxsackle. 
Committee  on  Plant  Diseases:  F.  C.  Stew¬ 
art,  Ithaca;  P.  W.  King,  Athens;  F.  A. 
Taber,  Poughkeepsie;  Edwin  Barns,  Middle 
Hope;  L.  E.  Covert,  Clintondale.  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Legislation:  W.  D.  Barns,  Middle 
Hope;  A.  W.  Williams,  Highland;  W.  F. 
Taber,  Poughkeepsie;  J.  R.  Cornell,  New¬ 
burgh;  W.  H.  Ferguson,  Voorheesville. 
Committee  on  transportation  and  commis¬ 
sion  houses:  J.  A.  Hepworth,  Marlboro, 
Ulster  County;  Frank  Taber,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  Dutchess  County;  J.  S.  Hosford,  Kin¬ 
derhook,  Columbia  County;  H.  W.  Colling- 
wood,  New  York.  Committee  on  exhibitions: 
Vegetables— C.  L.  Allen,  Floral  Park. 
Flowers— J.  W.  Withers.  New  York.  Fruits 
— B.  D.  Van  Buren,  Stockport. 


Farmers’  Combination.— The  farmers  of 
central  Delaware  have  formed  what  they 
call  the  Kent  County  Tomato  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation.  Secretary  E.  G.  Packard  tells  us 
that  this  has  been  simply  a  case  of  neces¬ 
sity.  Farmers  felt  that  they  must  organize 
in  self-defence,  or  quit  business.  He  says 
that  they  are  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
strong  working  organization,  which  will 
embrace  all  growers  of  vegetables  and 
fruit.  The  movement  was  begun  by  the 
tomato  growers,  but  those  who  raise  sweet 
potatoes  and  berries  are  anxious  to  come  in 
and  make  the  movement  a  general  one. 
Mr.  Packard  says  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  the  crop  of  Kieffer  pears  alone 
will  be  something  enormous.  When  that 
time  comes  the  growers  w’ant  to  be  in  shape 
to  handle  the  crop  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  among  other  things  to  be  provided  are 
cold-storage  plants.  These  growers  want 
to  establish  a  uniform  package  which  will 
be  regarded  as  standard  in  the  market,  and 
they  also  want  a  system  of  proper  grading 
and  honest  packing.  The  chances  are  that 
local  organizations  like  this  one  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  be  of  great  value  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  growers.  Such  organizations  will 
give  better  results  than  the  larger  ones, 
because  they  will  be  less  cumbersome. 


BOYS  WANTED. 

We  pay  boys  and  girls  for  used  postage- 
stamps  and  rare  coins.  For  further 
particulars,  send  two  unused  two-cent 
stamps  to  EASTERN  PH ILATELIC  CO., 
Department  R,  Boston  Mass. — Adv. 


Check  that  Gough 

with  BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL  TROCHES - 


Fac-Slmlle 
Signature  of 


on  every 
box. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell 
or  buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  make  their  case  known  in  this 
column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants  will 
also  be  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be 
four  cents  a  word,  each  insertion;  cash 
should  accompany  the  order.  This  column 
will  make  and  save  money  for  the  farmers 
who  use  it  and  watch  it. 


Fertile  Valley  Farm  at  Bargain. — 

PAINE,  South  Randolph  Vt. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAT. 

116  acres,  good  land.  Two  houses,  three  barns, 
3  silos;  near  fine  college.  F.  M.  Swift.  Olivet,  Mich. 


Farm  for  Sale — To  settle  an  estate, 

130  acres,  mile  from  Meadville,  with  12.000  popula¬ 
tion.  Large  house,  two  barns,  etc.  Well  watered; 
soil  a  deep  loam.  Price,  $5,000.  Clear  title. 5  "'’  -•at 

Address  Box  556,  Meadville,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 


Wanted — A  man  and  wife  to  work  on 
a  farm.  Mrs.  W.  M.  PORTER,  Cleveland,  N.  Y. 


5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  Sale.  FRANK  DOERRE,  Seigers,  Miss. 


Strictly  Pure  Maple  Syrup,  ITigh- 

Grade  Seed  Potatoes.  Postal  for  prices.  Motto: 
Honesty.  Quality.  R.  M.  8T AFFORD,  Chardon,  O. 


Pure  Seed  Potatoes. — All  the  high- 

grade  varieties.  For  circular  address 

8.  M.  POTTER.  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


A  chance  for  the  Fruitgrower  to  get  Berry  plants 
and  the  best  Berry  Crate  and  Basket  made. 
Address  H.  H.  AULTFATH Kit,  Box  B.  Minerva,  O. 


RAW  FURS 


— T  pay  highest  prices.  Send  for  list. 
J.  C.  DILLIN,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Apple-Crowing  in  Virginia. 

I  have  1.200  acres  Mountain  land  near  depot,  that 
very  prominent  U.  S.  Govt.  Expert,  who  made 
examination  says  is  best  location  In  State  for  large 
Commercial  Orchard.  Consists  of  Coves,  gentle 
slopes,  elevated  level  plateaus,  (on  which  farm 
machinery  can  be  worked  )  eminently  adapted  to 
“Albemarle”  Pippins,  standard  red  winter  apples 
and  peaches.  Soil  remarkable  ;  being  black  as  that 
on  an  Illinois  prairie  ;  very  rich  and  porous.  Also 
splendid  for  Irish  potatoes,  late  cabbage  and  grass. 
Much  fruit  nowon  place,  and  good  buildings.  Copy 
report  of  Govt.  Expert  sent  if  desired.  Price  $10  per 
acre.  Send  for  details.  Box  282,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


$18  to  $35 


WEEKLY  MEN  and  WOMEN 

and  EXPENSES  ]  Ai  Ilium-  orTnwIing. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  I  ml.,  made  $927.50  first 
6  months.  A 1  bert  Hill,  of  N.  J..  $238  first 
month.  Mr.  Munov,  of  Texas,  $12.50  first 
2  hours.  Carrie  Williams,  clerk,  $144  in 
6  weeks.  Mrs.  Hitchcox,  $222,  besides 
housekeeping.  Lida  Kennedy.  $HJ  while 
teaching.  LET  US  START  YOU  — 
No  experience  needed.  Our  Agents 
made  over  $47,000  OO  last  month 
supplying  the  enormous  demand  for 
our  famous  Quaker  Bath  Cabinet,  and 
appointing  agents.  Wonderful  seller. 

_  .Everybody  buys— business  men,  fnmi- 

liesand  physicians.  Nosehenupfruud  or  lake  methods. 
Write  today  for  our  Proposition,  New  Plan.  etc.  Free. 

World  Mfg.  Co.,  4  7  World  B’ld’g,  Cincinnati.  O. 
[IVe  recommend  above  firm  as  reliable.— Editot  .[ 


WE  01 Q  A  week  and  expenses  to  men  with 
PAY  VI  Origs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 
Send  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept,  26,  Parsons,  Kan 


“  J°»  HARD  of  HEARING 


Write  J.  II.  Howe,  M.  D.,  1935  Vermont  Avc„  Toledo. 
Oldo,  for  particulars  of  a  new,  simple,  successful 
self-treatment. 


erDOCATIQN  BY  MAIL— in  fitting 

you  for  a  high  business  position  we  do  not  interfere 
with  your  present  occupation.  Your  part  is  to  study 
between  times  ;  ours  to  give  you  an  unequaled  correspond 
ence  course  of  study  in  all  branches  of  Engineering;  Metal¬ 
lurgy,  Art,  Architecture.  Practical  Newspaper  Work,  Eng¬ 
lish  Branches,  Stenography,  Machine  Design  and  Me¬ 
chanical  Drawing.  Low  price  ;  easy  terms.  Mention 
subjects  von  are  interested  in  when  writing  to 

THE  UNITED  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS, 
154-6G-.r>S  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  for  catalogue  No.  39 

American  Gardening. 

Ten  Sample  Copies,  separate  issues,  10  cents 
Published  at  136  Liberty  Street.  New  York. 

BERRY  BOXES  and  BASKETS 


Peach  Packages— 

Grape  Baskets— 

Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages  Of  every  kind 
Scud  for  catalogue. 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  &  BASKET  CO., 


New  Albany,  Ind 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E ST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  13th  St..  New  York. 


SPRING  LAMBS 

We  have  a  large  trade  on  fancy  LAMBS,  CALVES 
*nd  POULTRY  throughout  the  winter;  also,  HOT¬ 
HOUSE  PRODUCTS.  We  solicit  your  consignments, 
and  can  guarantee  top  prices  for  fancy  stock. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED 

Nos.  2  and  3  Hay. 


Having  contracts  with  several  large  stables  to  sup- 
y  them  with  Hay  through  the  months  of  January, 
ibruary  and  March,  I  am  in  a  position  to  get  my 
ippers  the  highest  market  price.  Will  honor  drafts, 
ith  Bill  of  Lading  attached,  for  a  reasonable 
nount,  drawn  on  arrival  of  car. 

D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


Knickerbocker  Special 

AND 

South-Western  Limited 

Famous  Trains  between 

BOSTON ,  CINCINNATI, 

NEW  YORK ,  CHICAGO, 

WASHINGTON,  ST.  LOUIS, 

VIA 

Big  Four  Route 

AND 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL, 

BOSTON  AND  ALBANY, 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO. 

Cafe,  Library.  Dining  and  Sleeping  Cars. 

W.  J.  LYNCH,  W.  P.  DEPPE, 

Genl.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Ag t.  Asst.  G.  P.  and  T.  A. 
Cincinnati,  O. 


1900 


Publisher's  Desk. 


Mr.  Burpee,  the  Philadelphia  seeds¬ 
man,  gave  me  a  tinge  of  satisfaction 
last  week.  He  was  discussing  “fake 
seedsmen,”  who  advertise  so  extensive¬ 
ly  under  titles  headed  “Reliable  Seed 
Houses”  in  some  so-called  farm  papers. 
Aside  from  the  quality  of  their  seeds, 
these  people  advertise  packets  of  flower 
and  garden  seeds  at  strikingly  low 
prices,  but  the  packet  will  contain  only 
three  or  four  seeds  of  a  variety  of  which 
the  packet  of  a  reliable  seedsman  would 
contain  80  to  100  seeds.  Mr.  Burpee 
thought  we  must  have  some  of  their  ad¬ 
vertisements.  I  invited  him  to  examine 
the  paper  and  point  them  out.  After  a 
careful  examination,  he  said:  “No;  I  do 
not  find  a  single  one.  That  is  a  good 
record.  With  all  the  advertisements  you 
carry  I  do  not  see  how  you  keep  them 
out.”  We  keep  them  out  because  we 
make  it  a  business  to  know  them.  But 
I  was  glad  to  have  Mr.  Burpee’s  indorse¬ 
ment  of  the  character  of  our  large  list 
of  seed  advertisers,  most  of  whom  are 
his  competitors. 

Last  month  a  stray  copy  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  found  its  way  into  the  home  of  a 
stranger  in  the  State  of  Idaho.  He 
promptly  sent  us  $1,  and  wrote  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


This  is  the  paper  I  long  have  sought  and 
mourned  because  I  found  it  not. 

Kootenai  Co.,  Idaho.  j.  g.  brooks. 

Now,  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  sub¬ 
scriber  has  some  friend  somewhere  who 
is  seeking  a  truly  reliable  farm  paper, 
and  each  such  subscriber  will  do  both 
his  friend  and  us  a  favor  by  calling  his 
attention  to  the  paper.  We  yet  send  a 
choice  of  this  list  of  books  for  one  new 
name  with  $1: 


The  Business  Hen . 

The  Nursery  Book . 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  of  Rats 
First  Lessons  in  Agriculture... 

The  Cauliflower  . 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants.! 

Landscape  Gardening  . 

The  Dairy  Calf . 


,  .40 
.60 
.20 
$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.60 
.25 


Of  course,  the  new  subscriber  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  rose.  It  and  the  book  go 
post  paid.  If  you  send  a  club  of  four, 
with  $4,  we  advance  your  own  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  a  year,  and  all  five  may  apply 
for  the  new  rose. 

By  the  way,  every  subscriber  this  year 
is  entitled  to  one  plant  of  this  new 
hardy  climbing  rose.  We  will  begin  to 
send  the  roses  out  next  month.  You 
have  friends  who  would  want  one,  if 
they  knew  about  it.  Why  not  tell  them, 
or  send  their  names  and  we  will  tell 
them. 

Send  us  a  list  of  the  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines  you  want.  Our  quotations  will 
save  you  some  money. 


THE  N.  Y.  STATE  GRANGE. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  at  Herkimer  was  one  of  the 
best  ever  held.  There  were  present  236 
delegates,  with  about  300  visiting  patrons 
which,  with  local  Grangers,  made  an  aver¬ 
age  audience  of  about  800.  The  secretary’s 
report  shows  that  886  Granges  have  been 
organized  in  New  York  State.  The  dues  re¬ 
ceived  from  subordinate  Granges  last  year 
were  $11,510.44,  which  shows  a  membership 
of  more  than  60,000.  This  year  a  pro¬ 
gramme  was  got  up  for  the  open  session 
on  a  somewhat  new  plan.  Dr.  W.  H.  Jor¬ 
dan  spoke  on  the  twentieth  century  farmer, 
and  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Flanders,  of  Albany,  on 
the  oleo  question.  This  feature  was  a 
great  success,  and  delegates  were  greatly 
pleased  with  it.  To  an  outsider,  the  best 
evidence  of  what  the  Grange  is  doing  will 
be  found  in  its  expressed  opinions.  The 
Grange  passed  a  number  of  resolutions, 
which  may  be  said  to  express  its  position 
in  various  public  matters.  Among  local 
resolutions  were  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  'New  York  State 
Grange  is  wholly  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  appropriations  for  indemnifying  owners 
of  diseased  animals,  plants,  trees  or  shrubs 
against  loss,  when  the  same  are  destroyed 
because  of  disease  or  insect  infection. 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York  State 
Grange  hereby  endorses  the  proposition  to 
enact  a  law  compelling  nurserymen  and 
dealers  in  trees,  plants  and  shrubs  thor¬ 
oughly  to  fumigate  same  before  shipment, 
in  order  that  the  San  Jos6  scale  and  other 
pernicious  insects  shall  not  be  spread  over 
the  State,  and  that  we  recommend  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  nursery  inspection,  and  any  legal 
enactment  which  will  stop  the  sale  of  dis¬ 
eased  or  infected  nursery  stock. 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York  State 
Grange  declare  itself  as  wholly  opposed  to 
the  appointment  of  any  further  legislative 
or  other  commissions,  believing  that  where 
it  is  necessary  that  State  work  be  done 
more  effective  results  are  secured  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  responsibility  upon  one  man. 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  assembled  at  Herkimer,  N.  Y., 
February  6-9,  1900,  is  wholly  opposed  to  the 
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condemnation  and  killing  of  cattle  when 
the  only  evidence  of  disease  in  them  is 
based  upon  the  use  of  tuberculin  as  a 
diagnostic. 

Whereas,  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Legislature  by  Hon.  D.  P.  Witter,  based 
on  the  results  of  the  investigation  in  re¬ 
lation  to  tuberculosis  and  other  animal  dis¬ 
eases,  which  was  made  last  season;  and, 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  such  a  bill  is 
very  much  to  be  preferred  to  any  legisla¬ 
tion  which  has  heretofore  existed  in  this 
State  in  relation  to  this  matter;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  endorse  the  principles 
and  the  educational  features  of  the  bill; 
that  we  are  in  favor  of  taking  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  all  tuberculosis  laws  from  the 
State  Board  of  Health  and  intrusting  them 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Grange  also  highly  endorsed  and 
commended  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Wieting  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Dawley,  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  farmers’  institutes.  It  also 
passed  a  strong  resolution  complimenting 
the  retiring  secretary,  Mr.  H.  H.  Goff. 
The  Grange  also  passed  a  proposition  to 
make  May  I  a  legal  holiday,  to  be  known 
as  Dewey  Day.  It  favors  placing  the  State 
Fair  under  the  charge  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  wants  the  master  of 
the  State  Grange  as  a  member  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  board.  It  opposes  the  increase  in 
salary  of  the  civil  service  commissioners, 
opposes  the  plan  of  unification  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  system,  but  favors  one  head  for 
the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  it 
is  opposed  to  the  $20, 000, 000-barge-canal 
scheme,  and  thinks  that  the  general  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  build  a  ship  canal  through 
the  State.  It  favors  a  law  regulating  the 
expense  of  expert  medical  testimony,  leav¬ 
ing  the  judge  to  procure  it  where  necessary. 
It  wants  all  goods  shipped  into  the  State 
subject  to  the  laws  of  that  State,  and 
favors  a  passenger  fare  of  two  cents  per 
mile  on  all  railroads  over  100  miles  in 
length.  It  is,  of  course,  in  favor  of  the 
rapid  extension  of  rural  mail  delivery,  and 
postal  banks,  and  puts  itself  on  record  as 
in  favor  of  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  biennial  election.  The  New 
York  State  Grange  gives  the  farmers 
of  the  State  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  in  a  forcible  way  their  opinions  and 
desires  regarding  public  matters.  The 
farmers  of  the  State  would  be  better  off 
if  the  Grange  had  10  times  its  present  mem¬ 
bership. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Master,  E.  B.  Norris, 
Sodus;  overseer,  Geo.  N.  Fuller,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  lecturer,  Mrs.  S.  N.  Judd,  Canton; 
steward,  Charles  Mann,  Breakabeen;  as¬ 
sistant  stewards,  J.  J.  Bell,  Deposit  Mrs. 
W.  N.  Nare,  Batavia;  chaplain,  A.  H. 
Dewey,  Manchester,  secretary;  P.  A.  Well¬ 
ing,  Hannibal;  treasurer,  P.  N.  Giles, 
Skanea  teles;  gatekeeper,  M.  J.  Harding, 
Hornellsville;  Flora,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Welch 
Pittsford;  Ceres,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Knapp,  Den¬ 
mark;  Pomona,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Strever,  West 
Milton. _ 

“I  have  long  thought 
it  my  duty  to  write 
yon  a  few  lines  to  let 
yon  know  what  Dr. 

Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  has  done  for  me,” 
writes  Mrs.  Euphetnia  Falconer,  of  Trent, 
Muskegon  Co.,  Mich.  “I  am  twenty -seven 
years  old;  have  been  married  ten  years.  I  am 
the  mother  of  four  children.  My  first  two 
babies  were  still¬ 
born,  and  I  suf¬ 
fered  everything 
but  death.  My 
friends  all 
thought  I  could 
never  recover.  I 
was  reduced  to 
ioq  pounds. 

When  I  was 
three  months 
along  for  my 
third  child,  I 
was  taken  with 
hemorrhage  or 
flooding  and 
came  near  hav¬ 
ing  a  miscarriage 
from  female 
weakness.  For 

two  months  I  was  under  the  care  of  our  doctor, 
but  was  getting  weaker  all  the  time  until  one 
day  I  sent  and  got  three  bottles  of  ‘  Favorite 
Prescription  ’  and  one  bottle  of  •  Pellets.’  I  im¬ 
proved  so  fast,  I  continued  to  take  your  medi¬ 
cine  until  baby  was  born,  and  he  is  healthy  and 
all  right.  He  is  four  years  old.  My  baby  girl  is 
two  years  old.  My  health  has  been  good  ever 
since.  I  now  weigh  165  pounds  and  when  I  be¬ 
gin  to  feel  badly  I  take  ‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’ 
which  always  helps  me.  I  always  tell  my  neigh- 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD’S  GRAIN 
FORCE  FEED  UllAlll 

and  Fertilizer  Drill 

Positively  the 
neatest.  light/ 
est  and  strong-  ' 
est  grain 
drill  on  the 
market. 

Many  points 
of  superi¬ 
ority:  it  is 
geared  from 
the  centre. 

Quantity  of 
grain  and  fertilizer 
can  be  changed  while 
operation  without  the  use 
of  gear  wheels.  Fully  guaranteed 
Positively  accurate  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Give  one  a  trial  and  be  con¬ 
vinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 

HKNCII  &  DROMGOLD,  Tllr’s,  York,  Pa. 
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Large 

Trees 


Deciduous  and  Evergreen, 

Shrubs  and  Vines,  also  bearing  age 
Fruit  Trees.  Purchasers  wanting  to 
ornament  new  grounds  or  improve 
older  ones,  can  obtain  trees  of  large 
size  as  well  as  those  of  medium 
growth.  Oaks  a  specialty.  Send  for 
our  new  illustrated  catalogue.  Assort¬ 
ment  complete.  Quality  unsurpassed. 

Till',  WM.  IT.  MOON  CO., 
Morrisville,  Pa. 

Glen  wood  Nurseries: 

60  miles  from  New  York 
SO  miles  from  Phila.  _ 


Booklet  gives  analyses;  Bone,  Plaster,  Sheep  Manure, 
etc.  VV.  P.  PERKINS,  582  10th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


>  Seed  Potatoes  &  Early  Seeds. 

'Marvels  of  the  20th  century. 
Catalogue  free.  The  George 
W.  P.  Jerrard  Co.,  Caribou,  Maine. 

SEED  POTATOES. — Best  pure  stock,  leading 
early  and  late  varieties  cheap.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  tree.  A.  G.  ALDRIDGE,  Fibbers,  N.  Y . 


CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES. 

Guaranteed  True  to  Name. 

Henderson’s  Early  Bovee,  Maule’s  Early  Thorough¬ 
bred,  Maule’s  Commercial,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Car¬ 
man  Nos.  1  and  8.  High-grade  Seed.  Sure  to  please 
you.  Write  for  prices.  F.  H.  THOMSON,  Fairvlew 
Farm.  Holland  Patent.  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES.— Steuben,  best  ylelder  on 
Rural  Grounds,  yielding  726  bushels  per  acre.  2()th 
Century,  earliest,  tuber,  10c.,  lb.,  25c.  25  others.  Gold 
Standard  Oats,  pkt.,  10c.  Catalogue  free. 

HIRER  BROS.,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Loudon  Red  Raspberries.  Best  red. 

Pure  stock.  Inspected.  Strawberries,  etc.  List  free 
W.  B.  DAVIS,  Janesville,  Wis. 


FREE 


STRAWBtRRY  PLANTS 

90  variet  es.  E.  J.  HULL.  Olyphant,  Pa. 

KANSAS  HOME  NURSERY. 

Choice  Tested  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Orig¬ 
inate  New  Fruits.  Now  offer  the  New  Cardinal  Ifasp 
berry,  the  berry  for  the  people.  “It  will  ad  1  millions 
of  wealth  to  the  country.” 

A.  H.  GRIESA,  Box  J,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


EVERGREENS 

Largest,  stock  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  Including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
Of  Colorado. 

Also,  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds  E'c. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS 
Waukegan,  111. 


Lightest  Draft 

,  by  using  the  best  steel  in  the  frame, 

,  rolled  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  strength 
with  the  least  weight;  by  the  use  of 
wheels  behind  atid  a  pivoted  shoe  in 
front  a  beautiful  ease  of  working  is 
attained  In  the  improved 


it 


PENNSYLVANIA’ 

Wheel  and  Lever 


Harrow, 


So  constructed  as  to  clear  itself  of  trash 
readily.  May  be  used  In  one,  two,  three 
or  more  sections. 

Send  for  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free,  showing  our  full  line  of  lever  and 
plain  spring-tooth  harrows— steel  and 
wood  frame. 

Oil  nny  ground, 
in  any  kind  of 
j  soil, on  hillside  or 
1  among  rocks  and 
stumps,  you  can 
j  cultivate  thor- 
1  oughly  and  accu¬ 
rately,  cither 
1  deep  or  shallow 
by  a  touch  of  the 
hand,  with  the 
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Riding  CULTIVATOR 

For  rocky  or  stumpy  land  the  spring 
hoe  saves  time,  machinery  and  temper. 
Send  for  prices.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Riding  and  Walking  On/li-1 
1 tutors,  also  full  line  of  one-horse  culti¬ 
vators — mailed  free. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 
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Steel  Roofing 
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ONLY  TOOLS  YOU  NEED. 


$1.75 


Wehaveon  hand  25  000  squares  BRAND 
NEW  STEEL  ROOFINC.  Sheets  either 
flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped. 

Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet 

or  100  square  feet . 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer 
is  required  to  lay  this  roofing.  We  furnish 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  lay  it,  without  additional  charge.^* 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue  No.  57  , 

of  general  merchandise  bought  by  us  at 

Sheriff’s  and  Receiver’s  Sales.  _ 

“OUR  PRICES  ARK  ONK-1IALK  OF  OTHERS." 

GHICAGOHOUSEWRECKINGCO.  E 

W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago.  £ 


4 11,1  hi  11 111  iii  min  111  hi  hi  111 111  iiinm 


CfiD  CJU  C— 1.000  Bushels  Crimson  Clover 
rUn  OALC  Seed:  l,00<)  Bushe  Cotv  Peas. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


H<  .  ...  _ 

on  earth.  50  ch  tee  kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants, 
etc.  Cat.  free.  J.  W.  11ALL.  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 


CCCn_ How  many  Potatoes?  Which  kinds?  Bar- 
vLkU  rel  or  car  lots.  Seedsman’s  best  varieties. 
Circular.  Bovee,  Maules  Commercial,  Queen,  Ohio, 
Raleigh,  Carman,  Early  Clark,  Early  Harvest,  and 
40  others.  Spring  delivery.  SM1TH’8  POTATO 
FARM.  Box  E,  Manchester,  N.  Y.  "  The  duplicate 
orders  he  received  last  Spring  from  leading  seedsmen 
justify  me  in  recommencing  him  as  giving  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  his  customers.”—  K.  D.  MATHER,  Banker, 
Shortsville,  N.  Y.,  January  8,  1900. 


Beardless  Barleys. 

Champion.  Excelsior,  Success  or  Ohio  Beardless 
Three  of  the  best  barleys  known.  Big  yielders;  line 
quality;  strong,  stiff  straw.  Nice  clean  seed’ at  a 
trifle  over  market  price.  Also  Seed  Corn  and  Potatoes 
cheap.  Get  my  prices  before  you  buy.  Circular  and 
price-list  free.  L.  J.  WEAVER,  McClure.  Ohio 


BN  S9S1  Sfiflj  PEAR  TRFFQ  are  scarce,  aud  but  few  n\irs- 

B  —  — I  eries  can  supply  them.  We 

have  some  left,  and  if  ordered  with  other  stock,  of 
MWA  which  we  liavf  a  splendid  assortment,  we  can  fill 
Ba  your  orders.  Have  you  heard  of  our  PEDIGREE 
New  Seedling  Strawberries  ? 

Our  new  Catalogue  tells  all  about  them.  We  will  send  it  FREE. 


”  "  “j  p'*-’  a  uivv  aya  ttu  ixiy  uci^Il-  I  __  _  __  _ 

bors  what  helps  me  and  a  good  many  have  taken  JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  &  CO 
your  ‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  with  good  results.”  |  _ _ ’ _ 1 


HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J, 


The  “Favorite  Prescription”  has  cured 
more  women  than  all  other  medicines  for 
women  combined.  It  is  the  only  prepara¬ 
tion  of  its  sort  devised  by  a  regularly  grad¬ 
uated  physician — a  skilled  and  experienced 
specialist  in  the  diseases  of  women. 

Other  medicines  are  sometimes  sold  on 
the  plea  that  they  are  “just  as  good  as  the 
‘  Favorite  Prescription.’  ”  Don’t  believe  it. 
Don’t  be  imposed  upon.  Counterfeits  are 
never  as  good  as  the  genuine. 

Over  250,000  women  have  endorsed  “Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription.”  They  say  there  is 
nothing  “just  as  good”  and  they  know. 
Would  you  rather  have  the  say-so  of  one 
dealer  who  makes  an  extra  profit  on  the 
substitute,  than  the  provable  words  of 
250,000  women  whose  only  object  in  recom¬ 
mending  the  “Favorite  Prescription”  is 
their  desire  to  help  their  suffering  sister?  ? 


He  Who  Farms  Progressively 

Finds  much  profit  and  pleasure  in  the  companionship  of  progressive  journals. 
This  is  the  reason  why  thousands  of  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Ytorker 
are  also  readers  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman.  “Birds  of  a  feather  will  flock 
together.”  But  there  are  a  good  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Rural  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  merit  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman.  They  have  not  driven 
themselves  the  opportunity,  some  perhaps  because  they  felt  no  interest  in 
dairying,  and  others  just  because  they  simply  haven’t  happened  to. 

It  is  a  20-page  weekly  edited  by  a  corps  of  editors  that  are  men  of  ability 
and  practical  farmers.  Its  subscription  price  is  SI  per  year,  which  can  be 
sent  direct  to  the  paper  at  Fort  Atkinson.  Wis.,  or  those  who  wish  to  take 
the  Dairyman  in  connection  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  can  have  both 
papers  for  one  year  for  $1.05.  D  _  .  ...  _ 

Rememberthis  Combination  when 

Subscribing  for  THE  RURAL. 
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Humorous* 


She  had  caught  him  in  the  very  fault  for 
which  he’d  lectured  her, 

And  woman-like  she  hastened  to  hit  back; 
So,  spluttering  with  excitement,  she  ac¬ 
costed  him  with:  “Sir! 

Perhaps  you'd  better  preachise  what  you 
prac. !" 

—Credit  Lost. 

“These  dates  appear  to  be  new  and 
fresh,”  remarked  the  goat;  “I  think  I’ll 
take  some.”  Thereupon  he  absorbed  the 
1900  calendar  with  great  gusto.— Credit 
Lost. 

“What  made  Langdon  so  short?  Did 
he  stunt  his  growth  by  smoking  cigar¬ 
ettes  when  he  was  a  boy?”  “No;  he 
was  brought  up  on  condensed  milk  by 
his  parents,  in  order  to  tit  the  flat  in 
which  they  lived.” — Life. 

Mrs.  Chicory:  “That  detestable  Mrs. 
Hashem  was  boasting  to-day  about  how 
long  she  keeps  her  boarders.”  Mrs. 
Pruner:  “Oh,  she  keeps  them  so  thin 
that  they  look  longer  than  they  really 
are.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

Friend:  “What  are  you  working  at, 
Professor?”  Chemist:  “I’m  trying  to 
devise  a  method  of  preventing  milk 
mixing  with  water.  Then  I’ll  organize 
the  ‘Waterproof  Milk  Company,’  and  my 
fortune  will  be  made.” — Puck. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  says  that 
the  roads  in  China  are  bad.  When  he 
was  in  that  country  he  complained  of 
.  them  one  day  to  an  American  resident, 
who  replied:  “Yes,  a  mule  was  drowned 
the  other  day  in  the  road  outside  my 
house.” — San  Francisco  Argonaut. 

First  Incubated  Chicken:  “Do  you 
know  it  is  said  that  our  ancestors  were 
originally  hatched  out  by  ordinary 
hens?”  Second  Incubated  Chicken: 
“Nonsense!  I  don’t  believe  in  any  such 
absurd  Darwinian  theory!” — Puck. 

City  Niece:  “Uncle  Hiram,  what  do 
you  think  of  those  incandescent  lights 
in  your  room?”  Uncle  Hiram:  “Give 
me  tallow  candles  every  time.  How  in 
tar***ion  air  yeou  going  to  take  them 
thar  things  down  an’  grease  yeour  boots 
in  the  morning?” — Credit  Lost. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtlVHOLES  AI.E  PRICKS,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VK  Deakrs 
profits.  In  use  58  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
(trance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS ® COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Dept.B.  P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
I  |  V  \  economical  way 

- - -  to  drain  is  ex- 

plained  in  the 
book,  “Benefits  of  Drainage  aud  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


A  Few  Plain  Facts 


You  can  plant  four  to  seven  acres  a  day  with  the  Improved  Robbins  Potato 
Planter.  That  means  taking  advantage  of  a  few  favorable  days  to  get 
the  crop  in  the  ground  promptly.  Planting  is  perfect.  No  misses.  No 
i  doubles  This  means  a  good  start  for  a  good  crop.  Fertilizer  distributor  is 
/a  patented  device  which  economizes  fertilizer  by  distribut¬ 
ing  it  only  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  This  - — 

means  a  saving  and  a  stronger  crop.  The 

improved  ROBBINS 

Potato  Planter 

drops  seed  at  any  distance  from  12to  20 

i  inches.  It  is  easy  to  handle  and  light  draft. 

r  Onarantecd  to  give  satisfaction. 

Useful  for  making  up  rows  for  cabbage  or 
sweet  potatoes,  for  planting  held  corn  m 
drills,  and  with  a  special  attachment  it 
bows  peas  perfectly.  Write  f?* 

Iron  Age  Book  for  1900  with  full  de¬ 
tails  of  all  the  Iron  Age  tools. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Good  Seeding 

and  cultivation  cannot  b©  done  with  poor  tools*  The 
best  garden  tools  are  the  Matthews 

NEW  UNIVERSAL  MODEL 

HAND  SEEDING  AND  CULTIVATING  IMPLEMENTS. 

if 

-  8 

s  •*. 


fflftr. 


Used  by  the  most  successful  gardeners  in  America 
and  recommended  by  ExperimentStations.They  do  perfect  work | 
they  save  time  and  money;  are  well  constructed  and  will  last  a 
life-time.  Only  combination  1  and  2  wheel  Seeder  and  Cultivator 
made.  Write  for  book  on  garden  tools.  Popular  ptices  to  early 

purchasers.  Ames  Plow  Co,,  Boston  and  New  York 


A 


IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Thousands  In  use  In  all  sections 
of  the  country.  For  circulars 
and  price  lists  address 

AllenGawthropJr,,  Wilmington,  Del 


ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  MID  LEVELER 

“crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  aerates  and  levels  all  soils,  for 
all  purposes  under  all  conditions.  Made  entirely  of  cast 
steel  and  wrought  iron ,  they  are  indestructible.  They  are 
^the  cheapest  and  best  riding  harrows  and  pulverizers  on 
/earth.  Various  sizes,  for  various  uses,  3  to  13]^  feet.  We 
mail  catalogue  and  booklet,. “An  Ideal  Harrow,  ”  free. 

CCIIT  nu  TDIAI  TO  BE  RETURNED  AT  MY  E1PENSE  IF  NOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY.  I  deliver  free  on  board  at 

OCR  I  UR  I  nlAk  jiew  York,  Chicago,  Columbus, Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  Ac. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  N.  J.  or  Chicago.  III. 


THE  STRAWBERRY  MAN’S  MONEY, 


m 


everything  considered,  depends  upon  and  results,  more  largely  from 
perfect  cultivation  than  any  single  element.  The  strawberry  is  a  spec¬ 
ial  crop  and  requires  special  cultivation.  Knowing  these  things  we 
long  ago  constructed  the  ‘ 'Planet  Jr.”  Twelve  Tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator 
and  Pulverizer.  It  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  cultivating  strawberries 
and  as  an  all  round  garden  tool  it  is  also  especially  valuable.  Has 
handy  levers  to  adjust  instantly  depth  and  width.  Tliouroughly  breaks  up  and  pul- 
verizes  the  “middles”  producing  perfect  tilth  and  destroying  all  grass  and  weeds.  I  he 
rake  follows,  pulverizing,  fining  and  leveling  the  whole,  leaving  a  blanket  or  mulch  01  line 
earth,  which  preserves  all  moisture — so  necessary  to  successful  strawberry  fruiting. 

The  whole  “Planet  Jr.”  line  is  of  equal  relative  merit.  It  embraces  Seed  prills,  Wheel 
Hoes.  Horse  Hoes.  (  ulti valors,  Harrows,  Two-Horse  Cultivators^ 

Row  Sugar  Beet  Cultivators  Ac.  Our  new  1900  catalogue,  of  which  we  published  a .first  edition  oi ^50,000 .is  openly 
acknowledged  to  be  the  handsomest,  most  artistic  and  most  instructive  book  of  the  k  ^^ver  issued  It  discrlbes 
in  detail  all  of  the  above  tools  and  has  in  addition  10  full  page  reproductions  from  nature.bhowing  the  tools  at 
work  in  the  fields  and  gardens  in  America  and  foreign  lands.  Send  lor  a  copy  today,  we  man  it  irec. 

s.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,*  Box  no?  -V,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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CALL  ON  OUR  AGENT 


t0Q^_  !A<C°Rr'C*  ^C0R^CK  ^ctORWCK^  ^COOAUCK  ^COIWICK 


EAPER  MOWER 


CORN  BINDER 


SHREDDER 


HEADER 


The  machines  by  which  other  machines  are  MEASURED 

always  bear  the  name 

MCCORMICK! 

IYIcCORMICK  HARVESTING  MAC.1INE  CO.,  CHICAGO— LARGEST  WORKS  AND  LARGEST  OUTPUT  IN  THE  WORLD. 


HALLOCK’S  Succi^s  cloc  WEEDER  and  Cultivator 


Pays  for  Itse.^>  First  Season,  say  Farmers  who  have  Used  It. 


Please  accept  thanks  for  your  kindness.  You 
ever  dealt  with.  We  wish  to  say  that  this  Is  the 


Yor 

appear  to  be  the  most  1  ^ 
third  year  we  have  vta 
very  much  plea„_ 


.vn,  O.,  May  31,  189D. 
manufacturers  we  have 
our  weeder,  and  we  are 
th  it.  We  used  it  for  corn, 
jjatoes,  etc.,  with  wonder- 


potatoes,  cabb;,'~f 
ful  results.  (S? 

We  had  a  ^  iwo-borse  cultivator  at  the 
time  we  hot  to  iur  “Success”  weeder,  aud 
we  state  trutn..  y  that  we  have  not  used  the 
cultivator  since,  as  oue  small  horse  and  your 
weeder  will  do  more  and  better  work  than  two 
teams  and  cultivators.  The  teams,  of  course, 
can  be  used  for  other  work,  which  means  a  big 
saving.  Yours  truly,  J.  E.  Gray  &  Son. 


New  Castle,  Pa. 

I  have  been  going  to  write  you  for  some  time  iu  regard  to  the  weeder.  I  have  had  splendid  results 
with  it  this  year.  Now  I  will  tell  you  how  t  used  it  and  what  the  results  were. 

First  1  used  it  on  my  wheat  in  the  spring.  I  could  scarcely  see  any  wheat  at  all,  it  was  so  winter¬ 
killed.  My  hired  mau  wanted  to  plow  up  the  ground  and  sow  oats.  He  said  there  would  not  be  hve 
bushels  of  wheat  on  the  three  acres  and  1  thought  so  myself,  hut  I  said,  “We  will  sow  Timothy  and 
clover  on  it,”  and  so  we  did  and  then  put  the  weeder  on  it,  and  we  put  some  stones  on  the  weeder  so  as 
to  make  it  stir  up  the  ground  good.  Well,  1  had  25  bushels  of  wheat  and  a  splendid  catch  of  grass. 

Then  I  put  it  on  my  oats.  Before  1  did  so  my  man  said  to  me,  “  We  won  t  have  no  oats  this  year,” 
and  1  about  agreed  with  him.  The  field  looked  as  yellow  as  gold.  We  had  it  exceedingly  dry  here  last 
spring,  but  I  said  to  the  man,  “You  hitch  the  horse  into  the  weeder  and  go  over  the  oats  ground.” 
He  said,  “  O  no  !  that  will  tear  all  the  oats  out.”  I  said,  “  You  go  ahead  and  do  as  I  say,”  and  so  he 
did.  Well,  I  never  saw  oats  come  on  like  they  did.  I  had  in  four  acres  and  1  harvested  182^  bushels. 

If  everyone  would  work  their  weeders  in  their  oats  and  wheat  it  would  pay  them  big.  So  many 
people  in  this  part  are  very  slow  in  starting  their  weeders  that  they  do  not  get  half  the  good  out  of 
them  that  they  might.  They  have  found  out  this  year  from  my  experience  how  to  work  it,  and  next 
year  they  are  going  to  start  right  in  time  and  keep  the  weeder  going. 

You  can  count  on  a  big  weeder  trade  from  this  section  next  year.  Yours,  —  J.  R.  Wright. 


Are  they  genuine  ?  Write  them,  send  postal  card  for  reply.  It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  send  you  hundreds  more. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805,  York,  Pa. 


We  want  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  may  we  ? 
Money  saved  by  buying-  quick. 


Vol.  LIX.  No.  2614. 
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PRIMER  SCIENCE  IN  HORTICULTURE. 

THE  A  B  C  OF  GRAFTING. 

The  Whole  Thing  Simply  Told. 

THE  ART  OF  GRAFTAGE.— The  science  of  graft- 
age  is  generally  thought  to  be  quite  mysterious,  and 
the  art  a  very  difficult  thing  to  perform.  Doubtless 
this  is  true  with  many  persons,  both  old  and  young, 
hut  it  need  not  be  so.  Therefore,  let  us  endeavor 
first  to  understand  the  principles  which  underlie  the 
science  of  graftage,  then  we  may  the  better  know 
how  to  do  the  work. 

HOW  THE  UNION  IS  MADE— Just  between  the 
bark  and  wood  there  is  a  soft  greenish-white  layer 
called  cambium.  It  is  composed  of  the  most  tender 
and  also  the  most  active  cells 
within  the  tree.  They  con¬ 
tain  a  large  part  of  its  vital 
fluid.  In  the  Winter  they  are 
quite  dormant,  but  in  the 
growing  season  they  are  very 
active.  This  fluid,  or  the  true 
sap  of  the  tree,  is  passed  from 
cell  to  cell  through  their  won¬ 
derfully  thin  and  delicate 
walls;  which  are  like  the 
finest  of  silk  tissue  or  trans¬ 
lucent  film.  In  the  Spring, 
when  the  cells  are  started 
into  activity,  after  their  Win¬ 
ter’s  rest,  they  begin  to  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers,  and  do  so 
more  and  more  rapidly  as  the 
Summer  comes  on.  They  di¬ 
vide  and  subdivide,  making 
millions  more  within  a  very 
short  time.  At  the  height  of 
the  growing  season  they  form 
a  mass  which  is  soft  and 
shiny,  much  like  thick  paste. 

This  gradually  changes  into 
woody  tissue,  all  mixed  be¬ 
tween  and  through  the  cells, 
obliterating  most  of  them, 
until  a  new  layer  of  wood  is 
formed,  and  also  a  new  layer 
of  bark.  This  is  what  we  call 
wood  growth.  In  the  Spring 
we  take  advantage  of  this 
growth  of  both  cells  and 
woody  fiber  to  do  our  graft¬ 
ing.  We  bring  together  parts 
of  two  living  branches,  hav¬ 
ing  first  laid  bare  a  part  of 
the  cambium  layer  of  each; 
and  cause  them  to  grow  to¬ 
gether.  Were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  these  layers  of  ten¬ 
der,  vital  cells,  in  both  stock 
and  scion,  are  brought  into 
close  contact,  and  kept  so,  grafting  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  Life  must  touch  life,  else  the  two  cannot  grow 
together.  Besides,  there  must  be  natural  congeniality, 
or  they  will  not  unite,  except  it  be  very  imperfectly. 
Doing  this  is  the  art  of  grafting. 

NATURE  AS  A  GRAFTER. — Nature  was  herself 
the  first  grafter,  although  the  art  was  understood  and 
performed  by  the  Jews,  Romans  and  other  ancient 
races  more  than  2,000  years  ago.  There  are,  now  and 
then,  cases  of  natural  grafting  found  among  our  wild 
forest  trees.  I  once  saw  an  oak  tree  about  30  feet 
high,  in  Texas,  which  was  Blackjack  for  about  the 
first  10  feet,  while  the  remaining  part  was  of  Post 
oak.  How  did  this  come  to  be  so?  The  reason  is 
simple  enough.  When  two  trees  of  the  different 
species  were  young  and  growing  near  each  other,  the 


Post  oak  had  by  some  natural  means  been  forced 
against  the  Blackjack,  and  firmly  held  there  until  the 
bark  came  off,  their  cambium  layers  met  and  had 
grown  together.  This  is  all  we  can  do  in  any  kind  of 
grafting.  There  are  fully  50  styles  by  which  it  may 
be  done,  but  in  all  of  them  the  principle  is  the  same. 

THE  TOOLS  NEEDED. — Before  explaining  any  of 
the  methods  of  grafting,  it  will  be  well  to  know  what 
materials  and  tools  are  needed.  A  small,  sharp,  fine¬ 
toothed  saw,  for  cutting  off  large  branches;  a  short, 
stout  knife  for  cutting  off  the  smaller  ones,  and  pry¬ 
ing  open  the  split  stocks  in  which  to  set  tne  scions; 
a  short,  heavy  club  to  use  as  a  mallet  in  doing  the 
splitting;  a  thin-bladed  but  very  sharp  knife  to  trim 
the  scions  into  shape  for  setting;  some  strings  or 


waxed  cloth  for  binding  small  stocks;  a  good  supply 
of  grafting  Wu.x,  ana  a  little  lump  of  tallow  to  grease 
the  fingers  with  while  applying  the  wax.  All  these 
are  easily  obtained  if  not  already  on  hand. 

Grafting  wax  may  be  made  in  several  ways,  but  the 
kind  I  like  oest  is  prepared  as  follows;  Prepare  one 
part  of  tallow,  one  of  beeswax,  and  five  of  resin;  the 
same  weight  of  linseed  oil  may  oe  used  instead  of  tne 
tallow,  but  do  not  use  lard  or  other  soft  grease.  Put 
the  three  in  an  iron  vessel  and  slowly  melt  them. 
After  stirring  the  mass  pour  it  in  the  center  of  a  tuo 
or  other  large  vessel  of  water,  to  cool  it  in  a  lump.  As 
soon  as  it  can  be  handled,  pull  it  like  taffy  and  make 
it  into  balls  about  the  size  of  the  fist.  Wrap  each  in 
a  greased  paper,  and  it  is  ready  to  use  or  to  keep  for 
a  long  time  in  any  ordinary  temperature.  Waxed 


cloth  is  made  in  the  following  manner:  Cut  a  a  few 
sticks  the  size  and  length  oi  a  pencil.  Tear  strips  of 
old,  tender  muslin  an  inch  narrower  than  the  sticks 
are  long.  Roll  them  one  over  the  other  on  these 
sticks,  until  each  roll  is  the  size  of  one’s  arm,  Make 
as  many  as  may  be  needed,  and  put  them  in  a  pot  of 
melted  grafting  wax  while  it  is  yet  on  the  fire.  When 
they  are  thoroughly  soaked,  fork  one  out  at  a  time, 
and  at  once  unroll  them,  by  having  one  person  take 
hold  of  the  two  projecting  ends  of  a  stick,  while  an¬ 
other  pulls  off  the  strips  of  cloth  and  spreads  them 
on  bushes  to  cool.  These  may  be  torn  into  narrower 
strips  as  needed,  and  used  instead  of  wax  to  cover  the 
wounds  made  in  grafting. 

THE  SCiONS. — Good  grafts  can  only  be  made 
from  healthy  scions.  The  in¬ 
side  of  the  bark  and  wood 
must  have  the  natural  green¬ 
ish-white  color.  If  they  are 
dark  in  the  pith  or  bark  they 
have  been  injured.  The  buds 
should  be  large  and  promi¬ 
nent.  Such  scions  are  usually 
found  at  the  tips  of  the  thrift¬ 
iest  branches  of  a  tree.  If  we 
cut  them  off  and  graft  them 
into  other  trees  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  just  such  fruit  as  grew 
on  the  tree  from  which  they 
were  taken.  After  they  are 
cut  they  must  be  kept  moist 
and  cool  until  they  are  used. 
Label  each  bundle,  wrap  sep¬ 
arately  in  a  cloth  to  keep 
them  clean,  and  bury  in  the 
earth  in  a  shady  place,  or  in 
a  box  of  damp  sawdust  in  a 
cool  cellar.  If  the  buds  are 
not  started  when  the  grafting 
is  being  done  the  scions  may 
be  cut  from  the  tree  and  used 
at  once. 

THE  TIME  TO  DO  THE 
WORK. — The  time  to  graft 
oegins  as  soon  as  freezing 
weather  is  over,  which  is  not 
far  from  April  1  in  most 
parts  of  this  country,  and 
ends  when  the  leaves  are  half 
grown  on  the  trees  to  be 
grafted.  It  depends  upon 
what  kind  of  trees  are  to  be 
grafted  as  to  the  best  time  to 
do  the  work.  Plum  and 
cherry  should  come  first,  be¬ 
cause  they  succeed  much  bet¬ 
ter  if  grafted  early  than  late. 
Grape  vines  must  also  be 
grafted  very  early.  Apple 
and  pear  trees  seem  to  do 
equally  well  either  early  or  late,  provided  the  work  is 
skilfully  done.  All  kinds  of  nut  trees  must  be  grafted 
very  late,  in  order  to  succeed  well,  according  to  my 
experience,  although  some  have  claimed  that  they 
have  had  just  as  good  success  with  them  early  as 
late.  The  same  is  true  of  the  persimmon  and  all 
other  difficult  things  to  graft  that  I  have  tried. 

HOW  TO  DO  THE  WORK.— Among  the  many 
styles  of  grafting  that  I  have  practiced  the  one  which 
I  like  best  for  ordinary  work  (all  but  very  small 
trees),  is  the  single  split  or  cleft  method.  By  this,  the 
stock  is  cut  off  with  a  slope  like  that  shown  at  a  in 
Fig.  43,  or  a  little  steeper  will  be  equally  as  good,  or 
better.  The  commoner  way  is  to  cut  square  across 
the  stock;  but  I  have  tound  by  many  trials  that  a 
sloping  stump  will  heal  more  quickly  and  with  a 


BOUGAINVILLEA  SANDERIANA.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  148.  Fig.  42. 
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smoother  scar  than  one  that  is  square.  Many  cut 
where  the  branch  is  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter, 
and  set  two  scions,  one  at  either  edge  of  the  split; 
and  I  do  this  sometimes.  But,  unless  the  tree  is  very 
large,  and  one  is  anxious  to  set  the  grafts  as  near 
the  base  of  the  tree  as  possible,  I  prefer  to  cut  where 
the  branches  are  not  more  than  1%  inch  in  diameter, 
and  use  but  one  scion  on  a  sloping  stump.  Such 
stumps  sometimes  heal  over  entirely  the  first  year. 
The  scion  should  have  at  least  two  buds  on  it,  and 
three  are  better,  because  there  is  a  chance  that  one  or 
more  of  them  may  not  grow,  or  be  injured.  One  bud 
should  be  just  at  the  top  of  the  wedge,  as  is  shown  on 
the  prepared  scion  at  b,  Fig.  43.  This  wedge  should 
be  made  an  inch  or  more  long,  and  very  straight  and 
smooth,  so  it  will  fit  into  the  stock  neatly.  The 
edge  of  the  wedge  next  the  lower  bud  should  be 
thicker  than  the  other,  as  may  be  seen  at  c.  A  num¬ 
ber  may  be  trimmed  at  once,  if  all  are  set  with 
little  delay.  Sometimes  they  are  put  in  a  cup  of 
water.  While  splitting  the  stock  the  knife  should  be 
lower  on  the  side  where  the  graft  is  to  be  set;  that 
the  bark  may  be  cut  smooth  along  the  crack  instead 
of  torn  open.  With  the  end  of  the  splitting  knife,  if  it 
is  sufficiently  strong,  pry  open  the  crack  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  set  a  scion  carefully  in  place. 
Be  sure  that  the  inside  of  the  bark  of  stock  and  scion 
come  exactly  together,  and  not  their  outer  edges,  un¬ 
less  they  are  of  equal  thickness.  At  d,  Fig.  43,  the 
position  of  the  scion  may  be  seen.  Its  wider  edge 
being  outward,  the  junction  of  the  cambium  layers 
will  be  the  place  where  the  stock  will  hold  it  most 
firmly. 

Another  very  good  and  easy  style,  called  splice,  or 
tongue  grafting,  is  shown  at  e  and  f.  A  long,  smooth, 
straight  cut  is  made  entirely  across  a  small  stock,  and 
a  split  made  downward  with  the  knife  as  is  shown  at 
e.  The  same  kind  of  a  cut  is  made  at  the  butt  end  of 
a  scion,  only  the  tongue  is  made  by  splitting  upwards. 
These  two  cuts  are  matched  by  slipping  their  tongues 
together.  If  the  scion  is  smaller  than  the  stock,  set 
it  on  one  side  or  the  other  so  the  cambium  layers  will 
match  on  one  side.  A  cotton  or  woolen  string  should 
be  tied  about  the  splice. 

WAXING. — We  are  now  ready  to  apply  the  wax.  If 
the  weather  is  cool,  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  a  ball 
of  wax  in  some  warm  water  to  make  it  soft  enough  to 
handle  out  of  doors.  Rub  a  very  little  of  the  tallow 
on  the  fingers.  Pinch  off  a  piece  of  wax  from  the  ball, 
and  spread  some  of  it  over  the  top  of  the  stump,  and 
cover  the  crack  on  both  sides.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  thick  coating,  but  it  must  be  perfect;  especially 
must  this  be  so  next  the  scion.  A  piece  of  paper 
stuck  on  top  of  the  wax  helps  to  prevent  the  hot 
Summer  sun  from  melting  it,  as  sometimes  occurs. 
Where  there  is  much  grafting  to  be  done,  one  person 
should  set  the  scions  and  another  do  the  waxing,'  for 
the  grease  and  wax  should  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  delicate  cut  surface  of  the  scion  any  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

AFTER  CARE. — When  the  sprouts  begin  to  grow 
out  on  the  graft,  and  also  on  the  stump  below,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  used  promptly  to  rub  off  all 
that  start  from  the  stump.  If  this  is  not  done  they 
will  rob  the  graft  and  make  its  growth  feeble  and 
slow.  If  the  sprouts  on  the  graft  are  very  strong,  and 
there  seems  danger  of  the  wind  breaking  them  off, 
they  should  be  pinched  or  cut  back,  to  make  them 
branch  out,  and  not  be  tall  and  slim.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  go  over  and  rub  the  sprouts  off  the 
stumps  two  or  three  times  during  the  Summer.  If 
any  of  the  grafts  fail  to  grow  the  sprouts  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  on  the  stumps  that  they  may  not  die, 
as  they  otherwise  will  surely  do,  and  the  next  Spring 
they  may  be  cut  off  a  little  lower  and  grafted  again. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


FIGURING  FEED  VALUES. 

What  is  “ a  Balanced  Ration ”? 

1.  When  corn  meal  is  $20  a  ton,  hominy  $19,  mixed  feed 
$20,  gluten  $22,  how  much  are  fresh  brewers’  grains  worth 
a  bushel,  proportionately  with  the  rest?  2.  What  is  a 
balanced  ration  for  cows  averaging  1,200  pounds,  from 
corn  fodder,  Hungarian,  corn  meal,  mixed  feed,  and 
mangels?  a. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  how  much  one 
food  is  worth  as  compared  to  another.  As  was  dis¬ 
cussed  on  page  50  of  Thf  R.  N.-Y.,  the  valuation  of 
foods  may  be  rated  according  to  their  content  of  pro¬ 
tein,  or  according  to  the  total  amount  of  digestible 
nutrients  which  they  contain.  If  we  compare  the 
value  of  different  foods  we  find  a  wide  variation  be¬ 
tween  these  two  methods.  Thus  the  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  make  a  rough  estimate,  and  then  use  a 
good  deal  of  judgment  in  applying  the  result  of  the 
calculation.  For  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  above 
proposition,  a  table  is  here  given,  showing  the  two 


ways  of  comparing  feeding  values  from  the  market 
prices  of  the  foods: 

Total  Digestible  Total 

,  ^Nutrients.—.  . — Protein. — , 


Price 

Cost  per 

Cost  per 

per 

Pounds 

pound, 

Pounds  pound. 

100  lbs. 

in  100. 

cents. 

in  100.  cents. 

Corn  meal  . . . . 

...$1.00 

84.3 

1.2 

7.9 

12.7 

Hominy  chop  . 

...  .95 

73.0 

1.2 

7.5 

12.7 

Mixed  feed  ... 

...  1.00 

70.8 

1.4 

12.2 

S.2 

Gluten  feed  . . 

...  1.10 

82.7 

1.3 

19.4 

5.7 

Average  cost 

1.3 

9.S 

The  tables  of  analyses  of  feeding  stuffs  say  that  100 
pounds  of  drieu  brewers’  grains  contain  63.5  pounds 
of  total  digestible  nutrients.  If  the  value  is  calcu¬ 
lated  on  the  basis  of  1.3  cents  per  pound,  which  is  the 
average  cost  in  the  four  foods  given,  then  dried 
brewers’  grains  would  be  worth  $16.50  per  ton.  It  re¬ 
quires  four  pounds  of  wet  (or  fresh)  brewers’  grains 
to  make  one  pound  of  dried.  Thus  a  ton  of  wet  grain 
would  be  worth  $4.12%.  The  dried  grains  contain 
15.7  pounds  of  protein  to  the  100.  The  average  cost 
of  protein  per  pound  in  the  table  above  is  9.8  cents, 
which  average  would  make  dried  grains  worth  about 
$30  per  ton,  whicn  is  manifestly  absurd.  Since  brew¬ 
ers’  grains  have  a  high  percentage  of  protein,  it  is 
fairer  to  compare  their  value  with  the  cost  of 
protein  in  the  gluten  and  mixed  feeds,  which  also 
contain  a  goodly  proportion  of  protein.  Calculated 
on  the  average  cost  of  the  protein  in  these  two  feeds, 
the  dried  brewers’  grains  are  worth  $21.72  per  ton, 


ALL  ABOUT  GRAFTING.  Fig.  43. 


which  would  make  the  fresh  wet  grains  worth  $5.43 
per  ton.  If  the  subscriber’s  ration  is  lacking  in  pro¬ 
tein  and  in  succulent  foods,  he  can  afford  to  pay  the 
latter  price  for  fresh  sweet  brewers’  grains,  both  be¬ 
cause  of  their  protein  content  and  because  their  water 
content  will  make  the  ration  more  palatable.  But 
this  suggestion  would  hold  true  only  in  comparison 
with  gluten  and  mixed  feed  at  the  price  stated.  If 
the  ration  contains  otherwise  plenty  ot  protein  and 
succulent  fodder,  possibly  it  would  not  profit  to  pay 
more  than  the  $4.12%  per  ton,  as  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  total  digestible  nutrients.  I  have  left  it  for 
the  subscriber  to  calculate  the  number  of  bushels  of 
brewers’  grains  in  a  ton,  from  which  he  may  easily 
find  the  value  per  bushel. 

2.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  up  a  balanced  ration 
from  these  foods,  and  a  brief  discussion  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  balanced  ration  may  show  whiy  this  is 
so.  The  nutrients  of  food  are  used  by  the  animal  for 
two  main  purposes,  viz:  The  protein  goes  to  form 
lean  meat  or  tissue,  while  the  carbohydrates  (sugar, 
starch,  etc.)  and  fats  supply  neat  and  energy.  It  is 
necessary  that  these  two  classes  of  nutrients  be  in 
certain  proportions,  in  order  to  produce  certain  re¬ 
sults.  For  instance,  an  ox  at  rest  in  the  stall  re¬ 
quires  about  12  pounds  of  heat  producers  to  one  oi 
tissue  producers,  while  a  milch  cow  needs  only  from 
five  to  six  pounds  of  heat  producers  to  one  of  tissue 
producers.  If  this  fact  be  stated  in  another  way,  we 
have  what  is  called  the  nutritive  ratio.  The  protein 
is  expressed  as  one,  and  the  sum  of  tne  carbohydrates 
and  fats  by  such  number  as  their  sum  is  times  the 
protein.  Thus  the  nutritive  ratio  for  the  ox  as  named 
above  is  1:12,  and  that  of  the  cow  1:5  or  1:6.  But  it 
is  not  sufficient  that  the  different  food  nutrients  be 
present  in  a  certain  ratio  to  each  other.  There  must 
also  be  a  large  enough  amount  of  each  properly  to 


nourish  the  animal  and  to  enable  it  to  produce  what¬ 
ever  is  expected  of  it.  For  cows  giving  milk  and 
weighing  1,000  pounds,  it  has  been  found  that  each 
one  needs  daily  of  digestible  matter  about  2.5  pounds 
of  protein,  12.5  of  carbohydrates  and  .4  of  a  pound  of 
fat.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  this  amount  of  food 
nutrients  should  be  supplied  from  about  24  pounds 
of  dry  matter,  i.  e.,  what  remains  of  the  food  after 
all  the  moisture  is  dried  out.  When  a  ration  meet3 
the  above  requirements  we  say  that  it  is  properly 
balanced. 

If  a  ration  is  now  made  up  of  the  foods  named,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  does  not  balance  well.  If  any 
corn  meal  is  used  at  all  about  the  best  that  can  be 
done  is  something  as  follows:  A  1,200-pound  cow 
will  need  about  28  pounds  of  dry  matter,  three  of 
protein,  16.25  of  carbohydrates  and  one-half  pound 
of  fat. 


Pounds  of  Digestible 


Pounds 

Nutrients. 

of  dry 

Pro- 

Carbohy- 

matter. 

tein. 

drates. 

Fat. 

8  pounds  corn  fodder  . 

.  4.62 

.20 

2.77 

.10 

10 

Hungarian  hay... 

.  9.23 

.45 

5.17 

.13 

50 

mangels  . 

.  4.50 

.55 

2.70 

.05 

2 

corn  meal  . 

. 1.78 

.16 

1.33 

.09 

9 

mixed  feed  . 

. 7.94 

1.10 

4.50 

.34 

Total 

. 28.07 

2.46 

16.47 

.71 

Nutritive  ratio,  1:7.3. 

This  ration  contains  ..ne  required  amount  in  all 
respects  except  protein,  and  this  want  makes  the 
nutritive  ratio  wider  than  is  laid  down  for  a  balanced 
ration.  Another  fault  is  that  it  may  be  too  bulky,  on 
account  of  so  much  mixed  feed.  Still  it  might  be  fed 
with  good  results.  The  ration  may  be  much  improved 
by  substituting  two  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  for  a 
like  amount  of  mixed  feed.  This  will  supply  the 
necessary  protein  and  give  the  ration  a  better  balance. 
This  substitution  follows:  — 


Pounds  of  Digestible 


Pounds 

Nutrients. 

of  dry 

Pro- 

Carbohy- 

matter. 

tein. 

drates. 

Fat. 

8  pounds  corn  fodder  . 

....  4.62 

.20 

2.77 

.10 

10 

Hungarian  hay.... 

....  9.23 

.45 

5.17 

.13 

50 

mangels  . 

....  4.50 

.55 

2.70 

.05 

2 

corn  meal  . 

....  1.78 

.16 

1.33 

.09 

7 

mixed  feed  . 

....  6.27 

.85 

3.50 

.27 

2 

cotton-seed  meal . . 

....  1.84 

.74 

.34 

.21 

Total 

2.95 

15.81 

.88 

Nutritive  ratio,  1:6. 

L.  A. 

ONE  SIDE  OF  THE  COMMISSION  BUSINESS. 

I  have  admired  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  fearlessness  in  show¬ 
ing  up  the  impositions  resorted  to  by  the  so-called 
commission  men  of  your  city.  But  the  farmers  are 
not  wholly  to  blame  for  their  ignorance,  or,  at  least, 
they  have  my  sympathy  in  many  cases  in  being  led 
astray  in  trying  to  dispose  of  their  goods.  Many  of 
the  middlemen  who  go  through  the  country  buying 
the  farm  products,  are  irresponsible  men  financially. 
They  buy  the  produce,  agreeing  to  pay  cash  on  de¬ 
livery;  when  the  produce  is  delivered,  perhaps  in  part 
it  will  be  paid,  the  remainder  is  promised.  If  all 
turns  out  well,  no  losses  incurred,  the  seller  will  get 
paid  in  full.  The  farmer  is  not,  as  a  general  thing, 
posted  just  how  to  proceed  in  case  of  non-payment, 
and  when  he  becomes  discouraged  in  this  way,  he 
seeks  to  do  this  business  himself,  and  these  alluring 
offers  made  by  the  bogus  commission  men  are  readily 
taken,  as  the  sellers  think  they  are  running  no  more 
risk  than  before. 

I  have  a  large  farm,  and  raise  general  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  have  shipped  all  of  my  potatoes  to  one  com¬ 
mission  merchant,  and  my  veals  to  another,  and  have 
always  patronized  these  men  for  the  two  products 
with  perfect  success.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  their 
work;  they  have  been  in  the  business  for  years,  are 
prompt,  and  are  businesslike  in  their  transactions. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  w.  wood. 

As  to  the  boy  question,  we  dread  the  hired  man  and  the 
public  schools  most;  these  work  havoc  with  boys  here,  as 
a  rule.  I  know  this  from  my  own  recent  experiences. 
We  are  running  our  own  home  school  here  now,  and  it  is 
attended  with  success.  The  public  schools  are  perfect 
anti-climaxes— so  far  as  character  with  education  are  con¬ 
cerned.  E-  P_ 

The  Bee,  the  Mouse,  and  the  Rhyme.— Under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  Bees  and  Mice,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  10,  G. 
S.  G.  says,  referring  to  a  former  article  of  mine,  “Cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence,”  and  “How  does  A.  R.  P.  know  but 
what  mice  gnawed  through  the  oilcloth  and  bagging?”  Q. 
S.  G.  Is  more  than  a  doubting  Thomas,  for  when  he  may 
even  thrust  his  finger  in  the  holes,  he  doubts  still.  The 
evidence  given  was  of  the  most  direct  and  convincing 
kind.  As  well  might  he  ask,  “How  does  A.  R.  P.  know 
but  the  woodpeckers  did,”  "or  the  chipmunks  did  it?”  But 
to  answer  G.  S.  G.  candidly,  and  not  according  to  Prov. 
xxvi.  5,  I  will  say  that  the  holes,  torn  or  eaten  through 
oilcloth,  that  lay  directly  on  the  honey-frames,  were  all 
carefully  sealed  around  with  beeswax— every  one  of  them. 
This  is  positive  and  direct  evidence  that  the  bees  did  It, 
for  it  is  according  to  the  fixed  and  eternal  habits  of  the 
honey-bee.  A  mouse  leaves  no  such  evidence  as  that  be¬ 
hind  him.  Neither  do  mice  and  honey-bees  dwell  to¬ 
gether.  I  confess  that  G.  S.  G.’s  rhyme  quite  takes  a  fall 
out  of  me.  On  the  Scriptural  grounds  referred  to  above 
I  feel  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  replying  to  it.  But 
now  I  rise  to  inquiry:  Why  Is  it  that  every  person  who 
claims  that  a  honey-bee  cannot  open  a  ripe  grape,  always 
lays  the  mischief  to  "some  other  Insects,”  or  "some  other 
animal?”  a.  r.  Phillips. 

Ohio. 
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ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

“GRIMES  IS  DEAD.” — You  say  in  a  late  issue  that 
“Old  Grimes  may  be  dead.”  Yes,  Old  Grimes  is  dead 
— Thomas  P.  Grimes,  the  introducer  of  the  Grimes 
Golden  Pippin,  died  November  1,  1895,  in  his  81st 
year,  and  like  the  author  of  the  Concord  grape,  died 
poor.  He  had  been  engaged  for  years  in  selling  nur¬ 
sery  stock,  traveling  over  the  country  on  foot,  and 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  making^iis  Fall  delivery. 
On  coming  down  stairs  this  last  morning,  to  kindle 
the  breakfast  fire,  his  lamp  went  out.  No  granite  or 
marble  column  marks  his  residence  in  the  Silent  City, 
but  a  hundred  thousand  pathways  lead  to  where  the 
flowers  of  Spring  and  the  golden  fruit  of  Autumn  per¬ 
petuate  his  name.  f.  a.  s. 

Weedsburg,  W.  Y'a. 

SELLING  POTATOES  BY  WEIGHT.— The  editorial 
suggestion  in  'hie  R.  N.-Y.  for  February  3  is  highly 
sensible.  By  ah  means  potatoes  should  be  sold  by 
weight  rather  than  by  measure.  They  are  a  most 
bungling  commodity  to  measure,  and  the  seller  re¬ 
ceives  no  encouragement  to  furnish  potatoes  of  high 
starch  content  so  long  as  he  sells  his  crop  by  measure. 
When  sold  by  weight,  on  the  other  'hand,  the  more 
starch  the  tubers  contain,  the  more  a  given  bulk 
weighs,  and  the  more  money  it  brings  the  seller; 
the  more  is  it  worth  also  for  food.  The  only  truly 
equitable  way  of  selling  potatoes  that  are  intended 
for  food  is  to  base  the  price  upon  the  starch  content, 
which  can  be  determined  by  a  simple  test.  Two 
potatoes  that,  to  a  casual  observer,  look  just  alike, 
may  actually  vary  more  than  100  per  cent  in  food 
value.  The  next  most  equitable  way  is  to  sell  them 
by  weight.  e.  s.  goff. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

TAMARACK  TIMBER. — I  wish  to  say  to  E.  A.  H., 
page  52,  in  regard  to  his  tamarack  timber,  that  in 
this  part  of  Michigan  (Sanilac  Co.),  such  timber  Is 
considered  very  useful  for  nearly  all  building  pur¬ 
poses.  I  have  a  granary  and  shop  sided  with  seven- 
eighths-inch  tongue-and-groove  tamarack,  also  a  floor 
in  the  granary.  This  building  has  been  built  about 
four  years,  and  the  siding  and  floor  is  as  perfect  as 
pine  in  the  same  place,  and  is  much  better  for  floor¬ 
ing.  Tamarack  is  used  here  for  barn  plates,  rafters, 
girths,  posts  and  overlayers.  For  either  rafters  or 
girths  I  would  advise  nailing  on  either  side  of  the 
center  or  heart,  for  it  is  apt  to  check  and  loosen  the 
nails.  We  use  tamarack  for  sheathing  and  studding, 
even  for  rafters  and  joists  in  house  material.  Over 
1,000  acres  of  this  timber  nave  just  been  lumbered 
and  sawed  here;  anything  that  would  saw  out  a  2x4, 
six  feet  long,  was  taken,  and  was  sold  readily  for 
from  ?8  to  515  per  1,000.  Tamarack  plant?,  or  2x4,  is 
likely  to  warp  unless  stood  on  edge  in  the  pile. 

Sanilac  Co.,  Mich.  f.  f.  h. 

POP-GUN  POWER. — We  have  seen  one  or  two 
cases  where  the  geared  windmill  did  considerable 
farm  work,  such  as  pumping,  grinding,  and  turning 
the  saw.  Our  own  mill  has  a  10-foot  wheel,  which  is 
hardly  large  enough  to  do  much  of  any  work.  The 
wind  is  variable,  and  the  trouble  is  that  just  when 
one  wants  to  work  his  various  tools  there  will  not 
be  wind  enough  to  turn  the  wheel.  In  theory,  the 
use  of  a  windmill  for  such  work  is  ideal,  but  in 
actual  practice  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory.  We 
have  heard  of  a  plan  for  using  compressed  air.  The 
windmill  is  used  to  force  air  into  a  steel  tank  by 
means  of  an  air  pump.  The  force  is  thus  stored,  and 
can  be  used  at  will  by  letting  the  compressed  air 
through  a  tube  into  a  suitable  motor.  This  has  been 
talked  about  a  good  deal,  and  we  understand  that  ex¬ 
periments  are  now  being  made  with  a  small  motor 
which  would  bg  suitable  for  farm  purposes.  If  such 
a  plan  can  be  carried  out,  we  think  it  would  prove  of 
great  advantage  to  the  ordinary  farmer.  This  mill 
could  be  put  at  work  on  the  air  pump  when  the  water 
pump  was  not  needed,  and  the  power  stored  up  in 
the  steel  tank  could  be  used  at  will  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  We  hope  to  give  tuis  compressed  air  motor 
a  trial  as  soon  as  a  practical  device  is  perfected. 

SWEET-AND-SOUR  APPLE.— Not  long  since  I 
was  favored  by  being  shown,  when  at  Albion,  New 
York,  several  specimens  of  an  apple  which  has  long 
been  called  Sweet-and-Sour.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  much  was  said  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  about  this  va¬ 
riety,  or  others  of  the  same  character,  about  two 
years  ago,  and  one  or  more  specimens  described, 
'those  just  noted  were  by  far  the  best  developed  of 
any  I  have  seen,  and  averaged  a  little  over  two  inches 
in  diameter.  They  were  about  the  shape  of  R.  I. 
Greening,  and  something  like  that  variety  in  color, 
but  were  undoubtedly  distinct  from  it.  Some  of  the 
specimens  were  all  yellow  on  the  outside,  and  de¬ 
cidedly  sweet  in  flavor  throughout.  Others  were 
green  over  a  part  of  their  surface,  in  some  cases  only 
on  a  small  section,  running  from  stem  to  calyx,  and 
in  others  on  half  or  more.  Under  these  green  sur¬ 


faces  the  flesh  was  not  sweet,  but  of  a  mild  subacid 
taste.  Some  were  all  green  and  subacid,  and  it  was 
stated  by  the  grower  that  when  they  were  gathered  in 
the  Fall  all  were  green  in  color,  the  yellow  portions 
becoming  so  when  they  ripened  in  midwinter.  Hence 
it  seems  well  established  that  there  is  a  variety  of 
apple  having  portions  of  a  single  specimen,  or  now 
and  then  a  whole  apple,  that  turns  yellow  and  sweet 
while  the  rest  remains  subacid.  This  is  from  the 
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peculiarity  of  the  variety  which  causes  one  part  to 
mature  before  another.  But  the  idea  held  by  some 
that  this  peculiarity  was  originated  by  splitting  and 
splicing  buds  or  grafts  of  a  sweet  and  also  of  a  sour 
variety,  and  causing  them  to  grow  into  a  single  va¬ 
riety  having  the  characteristics  of  both,  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  is  only  founded  on  rumor.  Moreover,  if  it 
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was  done  in  reality,  it  can  be  done  again,  and  with 
diverse  colors  as  well.  n.  e.  v.  d. 

“UNCLE  BEN  DAVIS.” — I  send  you,  by  express,  a 
little  crate  of  Ben  Davis  apples,  which  were  awarded 
first  premium  at  our  Ohio  horticultural  meeting.  It 
will  be  evident  to  you  that  these  specimens  have  had 
a  pretty  hard  siege  of  it,  having  passed  through  the 

ftrsj  - ■  ■■  Mjgjy — 
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ordeal  of  a  rousing  horticultural  gathering.  As  they 
won  first  prize  they  attracted  much  attention;  con¬ 
sequently,  much  handling.  I  entered  a  second  basket 
of  “Uncle  Ben”  as  the  best  market  apple  for  southern 
Ohio,  and  much  to  my  surprise  I  was  given  first  pre¬ 
mium  on  them  also.  I  am  a  friend  of  “old  Uncle 
Ben.”  I  do  not  claim  that  it  is  a  good  quality  apple 
(the  best  of  them  are  just  about  "fair”),  but  I  do 
claim  that  it  is  to  be  depended  upon  when  it  comes  to 
the  questions  of  vigor  of  tree,  early  bearing,  attrac¬ 
tiveness,  good  keeping  and  money-getting.  We  had 
10-year-old  trees  that  bore  10  bushels  of  marketable 
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fruit  this  season,  and  several  that  bore  eight  bushels 
per  tree.  They  were  thoroughly  sprayed  four  times. 
No  scab  at  all — but  some  damage  by  Codling-worm. 

Ohio.  F.  H.  BALLOU. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  apples  were  pronounced  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.  judges  as  the  best  specimens  of  Ben  Davis 
they  have  ever  seen.  They  were  very  handsome, 
large  and  shapely.  They  were  also  fair  in  flavor  and 
firm  in  flesh — not  like  the  dry,  mealy  mass  found  in¬ 
side  the  average  Ben  Davis.  These  apples  were  good 
enough  to  eat — when  it  is  impossible  to  get  really 
first-class  fruit. 

PEACH  CULTURE  ON  ILLINOIS  HILLS. 

In  the  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  February  3,  I 
notice  the  criticism  by  Mr.  Nathan  C.  Moore,  of  Mr. 
Goodrich’s  method  of  cultivating  peacn  orchards. 
While  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  thorough  cultivation  of 
the  peach,  as  well  as  of  other  orchard  fruits,  I  know 
from  observation  that  Mr.  Goodrich’s  practice  of 
growing  rye  in  his  orchard  until  late  Spring  is  the 
only  sound  one  for  his  locality.  I  Know,  too,  from 
observation  and  experience,  that  this  same  method 
cannot  be  pursued  in  most  other  counties  of  Illinois, 
nor  in  Rhode  Island  and  some  other  places.  Were 
Mr.  Goodrich  to  follow  Mr.  Moore’s  advice,  his  peach 
orchard  would  probably  not  live  more  than  three  or 
four  years.  In  other  words,  the  Union  County  soil  is 
a  light,  friable  loam  on  a  clayey  subsoil,  and  it  is 
very  easily  washed  away  by  the  heavy  Spring  rains 
so  common  in  tnat  region.  All  of  Union  County,  in 
which  Mr.  Goodrich  resides,  is  exceedingly  hilly,  even 
making  terracing  or  benching  necessary  in  many  of 
their  peach  orchards.  This,  of  course,  requires  dif¬ 
ferent  treatment  from  the  comparatively  level  peach 
lands  of  Rhone  Island. 

The  date  at  which  the  rye  might  be  plowed  under 
varies  very  much  with  the  season,  but  usuany  it 
could  not  be  uone  before  June  1.  The  soil  can  then  be 
cultivated  during  the  dry  weeks  of  June  and  July,  and 
seeded  to  cow  peas,  which  may  be  plowed  under  in 
the  Fall  prior  to  sowing  the  rye,  or  left  upon  the  land 
until  the  following  Spring,  thus  taking  the  place  of 
the  rye  entirely.  I  feel  certain  that  even  four  weeks 
of  shallow  cultivation  on  those  Union  County  hills 
would  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  trees,  and  if 
eight  weeks — June  and  July — can  be  secured,  so  much 
the  better.  Less  than  100  miles  north  of  Union 
County,  on  me  heavier  and  more  level  soil,  peaches 
cannot  be  profitably  grown  without  the  cultivation, 
such  as  Mr.  Moore  describes.  [prof.]  j.  c.  blair. 

Urbana,  Ill. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  must  remember  that  a  general  theory 
often  gets  badly  hurt  when  it  runs  against  a  local 
condition.  We  cannot  manage  the  country  on  the 
plans  that  are  suitable  for  our  home  county.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  read  about  the  methods  of  distant  farm¬ 
ers.  We  cannot  imitate  them,  and  yet  some  point  in 
their  plan  may  be  just  what  we  need  to  improve  our 
own  practice. 


Rural  Mail.— Among  the  bills  Introduced  Into  Congress 
at  this  session  is  one  by  Congressman  Stokes  to  extend 
the  free  delivery  of  mail  along  the  star  routes.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  hereafter  all  contracts  for  carrying  mail  on 
such  routes  must  include  the  deposit  in  the  proper  boxes, 
placed  along  the  line  for  this  purpose,  of  any  mail  matter 
that  may  be  given  to  the  carrier  by  the  postmaster.  The 
carrier  is  also  obliged  to  take  up  such  stamped  mail  mat¬ 
ter  as  he  shall  find  in  the  said  mail  box.  Provision  is 
made  for  those  who  desire  to  have  mail  delivered  or  taken 
in  this  way,  so  that  they  may  put  up  a  local  mail  box, 
and  such  boxes  are  to  be  protected.  This  is  a  good  bill, 
and  we  hope  It  will  pass.  Many  so-called  star  routes  run 
through  the  country  sections  where  these  boxes  would 
prove  very  useful  indeed.  For  example,  In  many  sections 
the  mall  carrier  drives  from  the  railroad  station  back  into 
the  country  several  miles  to  the  town  center  or  cross 
roads,  where  the  post  office  is  located.  If  the  farmers 
could  put  up  boxes  along  the  road  and  have  their  mail  de¬ 
livered  to  them  in  this  way,  it  would  certainly  prove  a 
great  convenience  and  help. 

Bees  in  California. — I  have  had  some  experience  sim¬ 
ilar  to  Mr.  Phillips.  Years  ago  when  I  kept  bees,  as  they 
often  glued  the  top  to  the  upper  side  of  the  frames,  I  put 
paper  on  top  of  the  frames  before  putting  on  the  top 
cover.  In  a  short  time  I  found  the  paper  full  of  holes,  so 
I  tried  burlap,  which  shared  the  same  fate,  so  I  failed  to 
head  off  the  bees  that  way.  If  they  did  not  destroy  the 
paper  and  cloth,  they  must  have  had  help  from  some  other 
source  not  yet  discovered  by  me.  As  to  their  eating 
grapes  and  other  fruits,  they  do  that  too.  Every  year 
I  have  more  or  less  fruit  eaten  and  destroyed  by  bees. 
Grapes  and  figs  are  just  in  their  line,  but  good  ripe  fruit 
of  almost  any  kind,  such  as  peaches,  plums,  persimmons, 
etc.,  are  not  all  passed  by.  I  keep  no  bees  now.  Not 
many  are  kept  around  me,  except  those  that  care  for 
themselves;  in  fact,  they  run  wild.  Some  are  in  trees; 
some  in  holes  among  the  rocks,  and  I  have  seen  them  in 
the  hillsides  in  holes  in  the  ground.  They  seldom  store 
much  honey  during  the  season,  so  they  resort  to  the 
fruit  business,  for  a  mere  existence.  Most  of  the  honey 
stored  during  their  breeding  season  seems  to  be  nearly 
gone,  by  the  time  figs  and  grapes  ripen,  so  they  manage 
to  exist  on  the  fruit  crop  until  the  rain  and  flowers  come 
again.  Some  argue  that  we  must  have  bees  to  Insure  our 
fruit  crops,  but  I  would  prefer  to  take  chances  without 
them.  I  began  fruit-growing  in  California  before  bees 
came  near  enough  to  meddle  with  the  blossoms,  but  the 
trees  were  laden  with  the  finest  fruit  soon  as  old  and 
large  enough  to  bloom.  p.  n.  capwell. 

Santa  Barbara  County,  Cal, 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  ] 

Not  Ventilation  Enough  for  Cellar. 

W.  J.  </.,  Toronto,  Ont.— Where  I  am  work¬ 
ing  there  is  a  vegetable  cellar  20x30  feet, 
under  the  barn.  At  the  south  end  where 
the  door  and  window  are,  the  floor  is  nearly 
level  with  the  surface.  It  is  banked  on 
the  north,  east  and  west  up  to  the  level  of 
the  barn  floor.  At  the  north  end,  opposite 
the  door  there  is  an  opening  8x12  inches  for 
the  admission  of  air.  This  is  closed  in 
severe  weather.  About  the  center  there  is 
a  ventilator  running  into  the  driving  house 
above.  The  walls  are  of  plank,  Joists  above 
covered  with  tar  paper  and  one-quarter- 
inch  lumber.  Soil  is  yellow  sand;  tempera¬ 
ture  averaging  about  34  degrees.  Vege¬ 
tables  keep  well  but  appear  to  be  too  damp. 
Does  it  require  more  ventilation?  If  so, 
where  and  how?  Except  in  severe  weather 
the  door  is  open  from  four  to  six  hours  each 
day. 

Ans. — The  dimensions  of  the  venti¬ 
lator  are  not  given,  and  it  is  not  stated 
whether  it  runs  up  to  the  roof  or  only 
into  the  room  above,  though  the  latter 
is  the  inference.  Ninety-six  square 
inches,  the  area  of  the  air  inlet  at  the 
north  end  of  a  cellar  20x36  feet,  is  plain¬ 
ly  insufficient  for  good  ventilation  when 
the  doors  are  closed.  There  ought  to  be 
at  least  three  more  such  inlets,  distrib¬ 
uting  them  in  the  different  walls  as  far 
as  possible.  A  ventilator  24  inches 
square,  leading  through  the  roof  of  the 
building,  should  be  sufficient.  The  in¬ 
lets  should  remain  open  at  night  most 
of  the  time,  when  the  weather  is  not 
stormy,  or  dangerously  cold,  and  may 
be  closed  during  the  day,  to  prevent  in¬ 
gress  of  warmer  air. 

How  to  Trim  Norway  Spruce. 

J.  O.  F.,  Ulster  Go.,  N.  Y.—I  have  a  row  of 
tall  Norway  spruce  trees;  they  are  quite 
old  and  large,  and  I  wish  to  trim  off  the 
lower  limbs.  At  what  time  of  year  would 
you  advise  its  being  done,  and  what  treat¬ 
ment  do  they  need? 

Ans. — The  months  of  April  and  May 
are  very  suitable  for  trimming  ever¬ 
greens,  as  the  new  growth,  which  be¬ 
gins  in  early  Summer,  tends  quickly  to 
repair  the  injury.  Saw  the  limbs  off  as 
close  to  the  trunk  as  possible  and  paint 
the  scars  with  a  good  white-lead  paint 
to  prevent  decay  until  they  heal.  Con¬ 
iferous  trees  like  the  Norway  spruce 
often  cover  these  scars  with  resin,  which 
keeps  them  sealed  until  grown  over,  but 
it  is  just  as  well  to  make  sure  by  paint¬ 
ing  the  stubs. 

Asparagus  on  Dry  Soil. 

I  have  a  small  piece  of  ground  that  is 
very  good  for  early  peas  or  beans,  but  is 
too  dry  for  a  second  crop.  After  the  last 
of  June  everything  stops  growing.  Would 
It  be  a  good  place  to  grow  asparagus? 

York  Co.,  Pa.  f.  w.  h. 

Ans. — Asparagus  is  a  deep-rooting 
crop  and  is  not  therefore  particularly 
sensitive  to  dry  weather  when  estab¬ 
lished.  Prepare  the  soil  as  deeply  and 
perfectly  as  possible  before  setting  the 
plants,  so  that  the  roots  may  get  down 
to  the  moister  layers  of  subsoil  as 
quickly  as  possible.  With  the  requisite 
care  and  fertilization  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  growing  asparagus  on  land 
that  produces  satisfactory  crops  of  early 
peas  and  beans. 

Lettuce  in  the  Hothouse. 

S.  8.,  Mifflinburg,  Pa.— How  warm  ought 
a  hothouse  to  be  to  grow  lettuce?  How 
often  ought  it  to  be  watered?  Is  head  let¬ 
tuce  harder  to  grow  than  other  varieties? 
Is  there  any  book  on  growing  lettuce? 

Ans. — The  best  temperature  for  grow¬ 
ing  lettuce  under  glass  has  been  de¬ 
termined  by  much  experience  to  be  about 
40  degrees  at  night  and  60  during  sunny 
days,  providing  plenty  of  air  is  admitted. 
Watering  Winter  lettuce  is  a  particular 
operation.  If  the  soil  is  kept  sodden  by 
too  frequent  applications,  leaf  and  stem 
rot  is  sure  to  ensue.  As  a  general  rule, 
only  water  when  the  surface  of  the  soil 
appears  dry,  and  then  soak  the  ground 
thoroughly.  It  takes  more  time  and 
handling  to  produce  good  lettuce  heads 


under  glass  than  to  grow  loose  varieties 
like  the  Grand  Rapids,  but  there  is  no 
special  difficulty  about  it.  Favorite 
varieties  for  this  purpose  are  Mig¬ 
nonette,  Golden  Queen  and  Silver.  We 
know  of  no  books  exclusively  devoted  to 
lettuce  culture.  Bailey’s  Forcing  Book 
and  Dreer’s  Vegetables  Under  Glass  are 
reliable  and  devote  much  space  to  let¬ 
tuce. 

Cow  Peas  Before  Corn. 

J.  N.  G.,  Cairo,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  two-acre 
piece  which  I  thought  of  sowing  to  Alfal¬ 
fa;  the  land  is  what  would  be  called  a 
gravel  loam,  I  should  Judge,  as  it  is  filled 
with  small  stones  on  the  surface,  and  in 
digging  holes  for  posts  I  found  it  tapered 
to  a  fine  sand.  It  is  called  good  rye  land, 
and  in  a  favorable  season  good  for  corn. 
Last  Spring  there  was  a  light  stand  of 
Timothy  and  clover;  I  gave  it  about  25 
loads  of  horse  and  cow  manure  mixed  to¬ 
gether  as  they  were  thrown  under  the  man¬ 
ure  shed,  and  planted  it  to  corn.  Before  the 
corn  was  up  I  gave  it  four  barrels  of  ashes 
and  two  barrels  of  hen  manure.  The  corn 
made  a  good  growth  of  stalks,  but  did  not 
ear  well.  At  the  last  working  I  sowed 
Crimson  clover,  got  a  fair  stand,  but  small; 
most  of  it  is  still  alive.  The  corn  had  clean 
cultivation;  the  failure  to  ear  was  due,  I 
think,  to  late  plowing  in  the  Spring  and 
the  dry  season.  The  ground  is  naturally 
dry.  Is  the  land  suitable  for  Alfalfa?  What 
preparation,  how  much  seed  and  fertilizer, 
and  of  what  kind  is  required?  Or  would 
you  sow  it  to  cow  peas  this  season  and 
wait  another  year? 

Ans. — If  we  had  that  field  in  northern 
New  Jersey  we  would  plow  under  what 
is  left  of  the  Crimson  clover  when  in 
full  flower  and,  about  June  1,  sow  the 
Early  Black  cow  pea.  The  peas  may  be 
planted  in  hills  or  drills  and  cultivated 
so  as  to  sow  Crimson  clover  at  the  last 
cultivation.  If  sown  broadcast  we  would 
leave  the  vines  on  the  surface  during 
the  Winter  and  plow  under  in  the  Spring 
for  corn.  Our  experience  is  that  these 
open  and  light  soils  often  need  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  to  produce  plump  grain.  In 
our  culture  we  would  use  at  least  300 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre 
when  sowing  the  peas.  In  this  way  we 
feel  sure  that  the  land  can  be  made  to 
produce  good  corn. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 

76th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

Is  now  ready  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


BEST  in  the  world  from  1 
cent  per  packet  up.  Cele¬ 
brated  for  strong  and 
rapid  growth.  Postage  paid. 
Large  lot  of  extra  packages  Free 
in  every  order.  Oldest  reliable 
seedsman  in  the  west.  Send  yours 
and  neighbor’s  address  for  pret¬ 
tiest  large  catalog  ever  printed. 
R.H.SHUMW  AY, Rockford, Ill. 


eeds 

Pure,  Sure  to  Grow. 
Send  for  FINEST  Cata¬ 
logue  FREE.  Large 
packets  3  cents.  Mar¬ 
ket  Gardeners  ask  for 
Wholesale  Price  List. 
ALNEER  BROS., 
27  ABlk,  ROt  KFORD.ILL. 


Asparagus , 

Rhubarb,  Celery 

and  all  other  green  garden  crops  should 
be  provided  ample  supplies  of  available 
Nitrogen.  This  is  best  done  by  using 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

which  stimulates  an  early,  rapid  and 
healthy  growth.  This  treatment  forces 
these  crops  into  market  earlier  than  is 
possible  by  the  use  of  any  other  fertil¬ 
izer.  Write  for  free  book  to  Jolui  A. 
Myers,  12-0  John  St.,  New  York. 
Nitrate  for  sale  by  fertilizer  dealers  every- . 
where. 

Write  at  once  for  Ust  of  Dealers . 


Send  25  Cts. 

in  stamps  or  coin,  and  state  whether  you 
want  Seven  Superb  Sweet  Peas, — Seven 
Showy  Nasturtiums, — Seven  Artistic 
Asters,  or  ten  packets  Assorted  Annual 
Flowers,  and  you  will  receive  by  first  mail 
an  unequaled  collection.  Or,  simply  send 
your  address  on  a  postal  card  to  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia, 
and  you  will  receive  Burpee’s  Farm 
Annual  for  1900.  This  is  “the  only  sales¬ 
man  ”  of  the  largest  mail  seed  trade  in  the 
world  and  tells  all  about  the 

Best  Seeds  that  Grow* 


Always  cheaper 
In  the  end  than  any  seeds 
that  only  cost  half  as  much. 
Tested,  true  to  name,  fresh  and 
reliable.  Always  the  best.  Ask 
kfor  Ferry’s  — take  no  others. 
Write  for  1900  Seed  Annual. 

1>.  M.  FERRY  A  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


In  cash  prizes  is  one  of  the  many  Interesting 
features  of  our  new  catalogue  for  1900. 
Planters  of  Maule’s  Seeds  are  successful  peo¬ 
ple.  iHaule’s  Seeds  lead  all;  have  done 
so  for  years  and  are  as  far  ahead  as  ever  in 
the  race.  Our  new  catalogue  for  1900  is 

FREE  to  ALL 

who  apply  for  it.  It  contains  everything 
good,  old  or  new,  with  hundreds  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  four  colored  plates  and  practical  up- 
to-date  cultural  directions.  It  is  pronounced 
the  brightest  and  best  seed  book  of  the  year. 
Write  for  it  to-day.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Philadelphia. 


SEEDbTlFREE 


To  get  new 
customers  t  o 
test  my  Seed  a, 
I  will  mail  my 
1900  Cata¬ 
logue,  best  1 
have  ever  issued, 
and  filled  with 
more  bargains 
than  ever  and  a 
lOe  Due  Bill 
good  for  10c 
worth  of 
Seeds  for  trial, 
absolutely  free. 


Over  20  varie¬ 
ties  shown  In 
colors.  $1100 
In  cash  prem¬ 
iums  offered. 
Don’  tgiveyour 
order  until  you  see 
this  new  catalogue 
10  new  vegetables 
for  20c.  1 6  flowers 
and  52  bulbs.  30e. 
Potatoes,  $2.00  and 
up  a  barrel.  Seed 
grain,  40c  and  up 
per  bu. 


All  the  beat  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Farm  Seeds,  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Ac.,  at  the  lowest  prices.  NINE  GREAT  NOVEL- 

JiiLoffirtinithw  $50  For  a  Name  For  Each. 

Many  other  novelties  offered,  including  Ginseng,  the  great 
money  making  plant,  "you’ll  be  surprised  at  my  barpiln 
offers.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal  for  catalogue  today.  It  Is 
FREE  to  ail.  Tell  your  friends  to  send  too. 

F.  B.  MILLS,  Box  79,  Rosehlll,  Onondaga  Co.,  N  .  Y. 


If  you  want  a  sample  of 

“THE  BEST  CORN  OF  THE  CENTURY” 

send  us  your  name  on  a  postal 
and  we’ll  mail  you  some  of  our 

Great  “Liberty” 

Field  Corn 

together  with  our  new  1900  catalog. 
Handsomely  illustrated,  and  the 
largest  and  best  of  the  kind  devoted 
to  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, &c.  Tells  all 
about  “Liberty”  Corn  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  varieties.  We  think  we 
have  enough  to  go  round  but  to  make 
sure  to  get  one,  write  to-day. 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 

ROCKFORD  SEED  FARMS, 

Box  545  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


OLMES’  SEEDS. 


43  FLOWERS,  30* 

20  Pkts.  Seeds,  23  Bulbs 

Most  popular  varieties, postpaid. 

1  pkt.  Mary  Semple  Asters,  4  colors, 
1  “  Alyssum,  Little  Gem.  [mixed. 
"  Beautiful  Hybrid  Begonias. 

“  Bouquet  Chrysanthemum. 

“  Umbrella  Plant. 

“  Carnation  Marguerite. 

“  Double  Chinese  Pink. 

“  Heliotrope,  mixed. 

"  Forget-me-not  Victoria. 

“  California  Golden  Bells. 

"  Petunia  Hybrid  Mixed. 

“  Phlox  Drummondii. 

“  Poppy,  New  Shirley. 

“  Sunshine  Pansy. 

"  California  Sweet  Peas. 

“  Lovely  Butterfly  Flower. 

**  Giant  Verbena,  mixed. 

'*  Diamond  Flower. 

“  Washington  Weeping  Palm. 
“  Japan  Morning  Glory. 

OO  Dill  DC Two  grand  new 

LO  DULDO  Cumin  Lilies, 

•’Scarlet  King”  and  Variegated; 
1  double  Tuberose;  2 Hybrid  Gladi¬ 
olus^  Butterfly  do. ;  4 Spanish  Iris; 
2  Tuberous  clmb’g  Wistaria ;  10  lovely  rn’x’d  Oxalis. 
NEW  FLORAL  GUIDE-181  pnges, 

FREE  with  every  order. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Go.  box  4,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


Scarlet  King" 
Canna  Lily . 


Extra  Early  Admiral  Dewey 

Originated  and  introduced  by 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND, 

Seedsman,  Box  42,  FIFIELD,  MICH. 

Largest  grower  of  Seed  Potatoes  in  America.  The 
Dewey  is  the  most  wonderful  New  Potato.  Its 
merits  are  fully  described  in  Hammond’s  1900  Catalogue.  Free 
for  the  asking.  Address  as  above.  Write  to-day.  20  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  potatoes.  Also  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 


FOR  14  CENTS 

We  wish  to  gain  this  year  200JKK) 
new  customers,  and  hence  offer 
l  Pkg.  City  Garden  Beet,  10c 
1  Pkg. Earl's!  Emerald Cucnmberltc 
1  “  La  Orosse  Market  Lettuce.  16c 

. .  16c 

10c 
10c 
10c 
15c 
fToo 


Strawberry  Melon, 

13  Day  Radish, 

Early  Ripe  Cabbage, 

Early  Dinner  Onion, 

Brilliant  Flower  Seeds, 
Worth  $1.00,  for  14  cents. 

Above  10  Pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  we  will 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our 
great  Catalog,  telling  all  about 
SAUER  S  MILLION  DOLLAR  POTATO 
upon  receipt  of  this  notice  Jc  14c. 
stamps.  We  invite  yourtrade,  and 
1  know  when  you  once  try  Sal  zer’s 
(seeds  you  will  never  do  without.  1 
'9800  Prizes  on  Salzer’s  1000— rar¬ 
est  earliest  Tomato  Giant  on  earth.  F:  141 
JOHX  A.  8ALZKK  SEEP  CO.,  LX  CROSSE,  Wig. 


i 


Hi 

The  Beat,  None  Better,  and  They  Grow. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free !  Send  postal 
TO-DAY.  If  you  are  a  Market  Gardener. 
Send  for  my  Wholesale  List. 

HENRY  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg:,  Pa. 


□ 


Clover,  Timothy,  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Grain,  Seed 
Potatoes,  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES  to  FARMERS. 
Catalogue  Free.  SIEGEL,  The  Seedsman,  Erie,  Pa. 


Kansas  Tf1MATnBest  Nove|ty  °ut*  A  Money  Maker. 

ClnHtla.tl  I  U  IVlM  I  U  One  packet,  25c.;  three  packets  50c.  Specialties; 
Manaara  ■  ^  Alfalfa,  Kaffir  Corn,  Siberian  Millet,  Forage  Plants 

for  arid  regions,  Onion  Seed  and  Onion  Sets.  Large  stock  of  tree  seeds.  Elegant  catalog  mailed 
free  on  application.  Write  for  one  NOW.  KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  F.  Barteldes  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


FARM  and  GARDEN  SEEDS 


The 

Choicest 

Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1900 

Up-to-date  in  every  particular.  Profusely  illustrated,  handsome 
colored  covers  and  full  of  valuable  information.  We  will  send  a 
copy  free  to  those  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

HEHRY  A.  DFtEEB,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BRASS  SEEDS 

IWS  HIIXTORES  SPECIALLY  PREPARED  TO  SOIT  DLL  CONDITIONS  OF  SOIL. 

Our  AMERICAN  FARMERS’  MANUAL  for  1900,  32  pages,  devoted  entirely  to  Gross 
and  other  Seeds  for  the  Farm',  mailed  free  on  application  to  those  who  state  where  they  saw 
this  advertisement.  Correspondence  invited. 


I  GRASS  SEED  for  HAY, 

GRASS  SEED  for  PASTURE, 
GRASS  SEED  for  GOLF  LINKS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  LAWNS, 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 


- 35  &  37 - 

CORTLANDT  ST. 


NEW  YORK. 


1900 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
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Carrier  for  Potato  Digger. 

L.  8.  8.,  Tolono,  III. — Does  any  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  know  whether  there  is  any 
potato  digger  made  that  will  elevate  the 
potatoes  into  the  wagon  while  digging  and 
at  one  operation?  If  so,  where  and  by 
whom  manufactured? 

Ans. — We  all  want  to  know  about  this. 
About  10  years  ago  we  heard  of  a  man 
in  Michigan  who  fastened  a  wagon  be¬ 
hind  a  Hoover  digger  so  that  the  po¬ 
tatoes  were  carried  to  the  wagon  box. 
We  tried  to  learn  the  particulars,  but 
could  never  trace  the  man  down.  Has 
anyone  ever  really  done  this  thing? 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  will  know  if  it  has  been 
done.  Last  Winter  a  man  wrote  about 
a  design  for  a  potato  picker. 

Grading  and  Buying  Cucumber  Pickles. 

J.  Q.  TV.,  Wilmington,  N.  0.— What  are  the 
rules  for  grading  cucumbers  for  pickle  fac¬ 
tories,  and  what  price  is  usually  paid? 

As  regards  grading  cucumber  pickles 
for  the  factory,  the  practice  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  as  follows:  The  pickers  go  over 
the  patch  as  often  as  every  two  days, 
picking  every  cucumber  that  is  two 
inches  long,  or  longer.  At  the  packing 
shed  (usually  a  rude,  temporary  affair 
erected  handy  to  the  field)  the  baskets 
of  pickles  brought  in  by  the  pickers  are 
emptied  on  to  a  table  or  long  bench,  to 
be  sorted.  This  sorting  (or  grading)  is 
done  entirely  by  the  eye  and  hand.  Two 
to  four  inches  long  is  the  required  size 
for  first-grade  pickles  here.  Cucumbers 
from  four  to  five  inches  in  length  are 
classed  as  seconds.  All  over  five  inches 
(or  overripe)  are  worthless  for  factory 
purposes,  and  so  these  latter  are,  in 
sorting,  thrown  out  entirely.  No  at¬ 
tempt  Is  made  (in  this  section)  to  sort 
into  more  than  the  two  grades  above 
mentioned.  Possibly  the  requirements 
may  vary  with  different  factories  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country:  I  can,  of 
course,  only  speak  of  the  factory  cus¬ 
toms  here  in  Michigan.  The  price  paid 
(under  contract  between  grower  and 
factory)  is  usually  from  75  to  85  cents 
per  100  pounds  of  first-grade  pickles — 
delivered  at  the  factory.  Seconds  bring 
usually  25  or  30  cents  per  100  pounds. 
About  two  bushel  basketfuls  weigh  100 
pounds.  If  the  cucumber  patch  could 
be  regularly  and  thoroughly  picked  by  re¬ 
liable,  careful  pickers  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  away  with  sorting  and  sec¬ 
onds  entirely  by  not  allowing  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  to  attain  a  size  over  four  inches. 
In  other  words,  if  every  pickle  were 
picked  off  at  the  right  time  and  none 
overlooked  there  would  not  be  any  sec¬ 
onds  or  overripe  specimens.  But  such 
an  ideal  state  of  things  is  hardly  to  be 
hoped  for,  so  the  sorting  table  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Pickers  are  generally  paid  by  the 
day — $1  or  $1.25  per  day  of  10  hours. 
The  sorting  is  usually  done  by  the  own¬ 
er  of  the  patch,  or  by  some  of  his  fam¬ 
ily.  The  pickles  must  be  picked  regu¬ 
larly  and  often  in  order  to  keep  the 
patch  continually  producing.  Fifty 
dollars  per  acre  net  is  considered  a  good 
yield  for  this  crop.  w.  e.  Andrews. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

Truck  Growing  in  the  Gulf  States. 

N.  G.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— A  northern 
truck  grower  wishes  to  locate  in  Georgia; 
extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  State. 
The  soil  is  a  yellow  clay,  somewhat  loose 
and  stony,  southeast  slope.  It  produces 
fine  strawberries;  most  of  it  is  virgin  soil 
with  a  good  quantity  of  leaf  mold.  Will 
rhubarb  and  asparagus  grow  profitably? 
How  should  they  be  planted?  Will  cucum¬ 
bers,  lettuce  and  radishes  do  well  in  green¬ 
house  in  such  soil?  How  would  solid 
benches  do?  Can  Winter  cabbage  be 
grown,  and  when  should  it  be  set?  Why 
are  the  houses  set  on  posts,  instead  of  wall 
and  cellar?  How  should  I  make  a  large 
cistern  on  a  hill  to  pump  water  into,  and 
what  kind  of  pump  is  needed  to  supply 
water  for  greenhouses  and  other  building? 

Ans. — The  soil  described  should  be 
quite  suitable  for  trucking  operations, 
though  more  sand  and  fewer  stones 
would  render  it  more  manageable.  Rhu¬ 
barb  and  asparagus  will  grow  well  with¬ 
out  doubt.  The  question  of  profit  in 
these  crops  is  mainly  one  of  accessibil¬ 
ity  to  good  markets.  One  or  two-year 
roots  should  be  planted  in  late  Fall,  or 


as  early  in  Spring  as  ground  can  be 
worked,  in  soil  very  well  prepared  by 
deep  plowing  and  thorough  fertilization. 
Rhubarb  can  be  set  four  feet  apart  each 
way  and  asparagus  three  feet  by  two. 
With  the  addition  of  one-half  rotted 
sods  or  one-fourth  finely  composted 
stable  manure,  the  soil  in  question  ought 
to  prove  well  adapted  for  glasshouse 
crops.  Without  the  humus  supplied  by 
manure,  or  something  of  that  character, 
it  would  probably  be  too  compact,  un¬ 
less  the  proportion  of  leaf  mold  was  in¬ 
creased  at  the  expense  of  fertility.  Solid 
benches  are  preferable  to  raised  ones  for 
lettuce  and  radishes,  but  not  for  cucum¬ 
bers,  though  they  are  less  objectionable 
in  the  Soutn,  owing  to  the  greater  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  sun  in  Winter.  Winter 
cabbage  is  rather  uncertain  in  the  high¬ 
lands  of  northern  Georgia,  but  it  some¬ 
times  comes  through  in  good  shape. 
The  plants  can  be  set  in  November. 

We  assume  this  inquiry  refers  to 
southern  dwelling-houses.  During  sev¬ 
eral  years’  residence  in  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  we  found  that  cellars  and 
tight  walls  under  houses  were  consid¬ 
ered  unhealthy,  but  could  find  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  the  assertion.  The  na¬ 
tives  like  to  have  the  air  pass  freely 
under  the  houses  and  dry  out  the  soil 
over  which  they  stand. 

If  the  subsoil  on  the  hill  is  firm  it 
can  be  excavated  to  the  required  dimen¬ 
sions  and  cemented  up  with  only  suffi¬ 
cient  wall  to  extend  below  any  possible 
frost,  say  18  inches  to  two  feet,  but  it  is 
always  safer  to  line  the  entire  cistern 
with  brick  or  stones  before  applying  the 
final  coat  of  cement.  Any  of  the  wind¬ 
mill  manufacturers  advertising  In  The 
R.  N.-Y.  can  furnish  you  with  a  suitable 
pump. 

Timber  for  Marsh  Land. 

L.  E.  M.,  Climax,  Mich.— I  have  about  three 
acres  of  marsh  land  that  had  from  two  to 
three  feet  of  muck  burnt  from  the  surface 
last  Fall;  it  is  wet,  but  still  the  muck  left, 
in  places,  clay  bottom.  What  kind  of  tim¬ 
ber  will  It  grow  best,  and  how  can  I  get  It 
started? 

Ans. — Black  ash  would  probably  make 
best  growth  upon  the  land  described. 
The  timber  is,  however,  of  less  value 
than  that  from  some  other  kinds  of 
trees.  We  suggest  that  Black  ash, 
White  ash  and  elm  and  basswood  be 
tried  on  the  land.  In  all  probability  the 
White  ash  will  not  grow,  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  try  the  experiment.  The  trees 
can  be  obtained  from  Douglas  &  Son, 
Waukegan,  Ill.  It  is  probable  that  the 
same  firm  would  be  able  to  give  valu¬ 
able  advice  with  reference  to  setting  the 
trees. 


Quantity  of  Fine  Trees 

We  have  almost  everything  wanted  In  our  line 

October  Plum, 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees. 
Green  Mountain  Grape  Vines. 

FOREST  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  are  our  groat 
specialties.  We  have,  however,  quantities  of  other 
Nursery  Stock  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


FRUIT  ™  PROFIT 


Echo  Strawberry. 
London  and 
Columbian  Raspberry. 
Erie  and  Rathbun 
Blackberry. 

Pearl  Gooseberry. 
Pomona  and 
Red  CroBS  Currants. 


My  new  catalogue  is  free. 
Last  year  it  was  conceded  to  be 
the  most  valuable  issued.  Let 
me  send  it  to  you.  All  fruits 
warranted  true  to  name.  They 
command  the  market. 


ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  President 
Wilder  Currant 

heads  the  list  as  a  producer  and 
a  money-maker.  Plant  no  other. 
Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  end  Price  List  free. 
Currants,  Gooseberries  and  Other  Small 
Fruit  Plants.  Extra  quality.  Warranted  true. 
T.  8.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FKEDONIA,  N.  Y. 


For  Spring  Planting 

The  reliable  new  EVERBEARING  PEACH 
Also,  the  KLBERTA  and  other  choice  varieties. 
JAPAN  PLUMS — all  the  most  approved  sorts.  Se¬ 
lect  assortment  small  Fruits.  Prices  for  above  very 
reasonable.  Address 

MILFORD  NURSERIES,  Milford,  Del. 


PEACH  TREES 


First  size  4*4  conts;  3  to  4 
feet,  314  cents;  2  to  3  feet, 
214  cents  each,  all  one  year 
from  bud.healthyandthrifty;  no  scale.  Official  certi¬ 
ficate  with  each  shipment.  Sample  by  exp.  if  wanted. 
Ship  any  time.  Trees  kept  dormant  until  May  10th. 
R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


VINES,  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
_  best  varieties  for  Northern 
5  Planters.  Also  Seed  Corn  and 
potatoes.  For  anything  in  nursery  stock,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  consult  our  catalog,  sent  free. 

COE  &  CONVEKSE,  Box  9,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls. 


nnil’T  glve  an  order  for  Nursery  Stock  again 
UUIl  I  until  you  have  read  my  illustrated 


catalogue,  and  see  low  prices, 
etc.  Remember  it_  pays  to 
by  mail.  You  will 


Bargains  by  mail, 
have  them  sent 


PLANT  THE  BEST 


rejoice  if  you 

Send  to  HALL’S  NURSERY,  Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


Trees.  Trees.  Trees. 

Every  tree  a  pedigree  tree,  every  tree  boars  loads  of 
highest  quality  of  fruit  when  properly  cared  for. 
Our  orchards  prove  it.  We  have  the  Pedigree  York 
Imperials  of  the  country.  All  fruits.  Carloads  of  Peach 
and  low  price.  33  years’  experience.  Name  size,  num¬ 
ber  wanted  and  variety. 

Woodview  Nurseries,  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 
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Peach  Trees 

10  Apple,  Plum  or  Pear 
80c.;  10  Dwarf  Pear  60c. 

10  Quince  75c.;  10  Grape, 

Gooseberry  or  Currant 
50c.  Write  Quickly.  C.  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD 
CO.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


50c. 


Ohio  Notes.— We  are  located  in  north¬ 
western  Ohio.  Our  land  will  produce  al¬ 
most  anything,  and  is  selling  very  high  at 
present,  from  $35  to  $60  and  $90  per  acre,  ac¬ 
cording  to  value  of  buildings.  Clover  seed 
was  good  quality,  about  three  bushels  per 
acre.  Young  meadows  are  not  very  good; 
too  dry.  j.  r.  h. 

Mercer  Co.,  O. 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1900 

Explains  what  may  be  accomplished  by  using 
well-grown  trees  and  plants.  Mailed  free. 

W.  M.  PETERS’  SONS,  Wesley,  Md. 


The  Wonderful  FROST-PROOF  PEACH 

IRON  MOUNTAIN  Everywhere. 

Fine  PEACH  TREES  a  specialty.  Everything 
for  the  Fruit  Grower.  Catalogue  (in  colors) 
free.  LINDSLEY’S  NURSERIES,  Whltehouse,  N.J. 
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EVERITT'S 

Earliest  of  All 

..TOMATO.s 

A  week  ahead  of  all  others! 

bright  scarlet,  smooth,  solid,  fine. 
productive.Plant  It  &  surprise  every¬ 
body.  Packet  lO  cents.  Write  cor¬ 
rectly  ourtrade mark  (Swords  <►, 
and  2  letters)  &  receive  your 
choice  of  any  pkg.  of  seeds  ini 
ourcatalog  free.  Getour  free1 
catalog  before  buying  any  seeds' 

J.  A.  EVER  ITT,  Seedsman, 
Dept835lndlnnapolls,  Ind.  Trade  Mark 


-.\._n For 40 y  ears  the  favorite  with  prao- 
tic a  1  gardeners  and  florists.  The 
£-9i2§dS5jniew  1900  catalogue  describes  all  va- 
.  rrioties.  Send  for  it. 

.1.  J.  II.  (IKKIJOliY  St  SON,  Jl.irbl.hcd,  ■»«. 


BEST  SEEDS 


for  the 
least 
money. 


All  Seeds  In  PAPERS  postpaid  for  TWO  cents 
each.  YOUR  OWN  SELECTIONS.  No  blow  or 
humbug,  but  the  plain  truth.  Catalogue  Free. 


SIEGEL,  the  Seodsman,  ERIE,  PA. 


SOUTHPORT  GLOBE  ONION  SEED. 

Meeker’s  Smoothing  Harrows,  Onion  Seed  Drills  and 
Hand-Wheel  Hoes.  C.  O.  Jelliif  &  Co.,  Southport,  Ct 


The  Admiral  Dewey  Pofato. 

Still  at  the  head  with  a  yield  rate  of  977  bushels 
to  the  acre  in  1898,  with  from  60  to  SKI  pounds  from  a 
pound  of  seed  planted  in  1899.  It  resembles  the 
Rose  in  color  of  the  skin,  but  the  flesh  is  whiter  and 
the  quality  is  unquestionably  the  best  of  its  type, 
and  should  supersede  all  others  for  main  crop. 
Price,  75c.  pound;  3  pounds,  $2.  post  or  express  paid. 
Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials  to  C.  M.  ROBIN 
SON.  Manorvilie  L.  I.,  or  JOHN  DUKYEA  &  CO 
27,  29  and  31  Gansevoort  Street,  New  York  City. 


E.  A.  Hill,  Windham,  Greene  Co., N.Y. 

(This  ad.  will  not  appear  again.) 

Bovee,  Carman  No.  3,  Sir  Walter,  Uncle  Sam. 
Try  some  seed  from  the  eastern  Catskills,  the 
natural  home  of  the  potato,  where  varieties  improve 
both  In  vigor,  yield  and  quality. 


AM  MAYING  a  specialty  Of  socond-growth  Seed 
Mill  1,1  M l\ 1 11 U  Potatoes.  It  will  save  you  money 


to  buy  direct  from  farmer. 

prices  and  references.  Address  ALFRED  A, 
WHITTINGTON,  Marion  Sta.,  Somerset  Co.,  Md. 


Will  be  glad  to  give 
ALFI - 


SEED  POTATO ES-Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Early 
Bovee,  Early  Michigan,  Gem  of  Aroostook,  $2.35 
three-bushel  barrel;  $3  four-bushel  barrel.  Early 
Thoroughbred,  Uncle  Sam,  Carman  No.  3,  $2  three- 
bushel  barrel,  $2.05  four-bushel  barrel. 

Dll  „  C.  W.  BURNETT,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

Ship  from  Lyons  or  Phelps.  Ref.:  Lyons  Nat’l  Bank. 


To  be  GIVEN  AWAY,  a  bushel  of 

THE  DEWEY  POTATOES 

with  every  tenth  order.  The  largest  yielder.  best 
eater,  and  the  coming  market  potato.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  W.  B.  STOPPARD  &  CO.,  245  West  Fayette 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Maine  uBBu  I  OldTOBSanteed  Puke.  Address 

HENRY  ELWELL  &  CO.,  310  Washington  8treet, 
New  York.  Mention  this  paper 


Northern-Grown  Seed  Potatoes. _ 

Hammond’s  Wonderful,  Enormous,  Bovee,  and  20 
others.  Com  and  Oats.  Grapevines.  P.  Rock  and 
White  Wyandotte  Eggs.  Circular  free. 

IRA  P.  WATSON,  Fredonia,  Chaut.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  |  Strawberry  Plants— Excelsior, 
Ml  Early.  List  free.  P.  SPEER 


Gibson,  Johnson 
,  Passaic,  N.J. 


inn  APRPQ  In  Strawberry  Plants.  Wholesale 
IUU  nUflLO  List  free.  T. C.  Kevitt,  Passaic,  N.J 


New  Seedling  Strawberries. 

Free  Sliver  and  Winehel  No.  3  just  out  and  20  other 
varieties.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  RIDGE  PLANT 
FARM,  G.  W.  Winehel,  Prop.,  Toblnsport,  Ind. 


NEW  way  to  grow  Lucretia  Dewberries.  Best  re¬ 
turns  without  expense  of  Stakes,  also  bottom 
prices  on  all  good  Berry  plants.  In  our  new  cata¬ 
logue.  Free.  Slaymaker  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Clr.  free.  B.  KING,  Tewksbury,  Mass. 


r“He  That  Stays 
Does  the  Business .” 


All  the  world admires  4 ‘staying  power." 
On  this  quality  success  depends.  The 
blood  is  the  best  friend  the  heart  has. 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  friend  the 
blood  over  had;  cleanses  it  of  everything, 
gives  perfect  health  and  strength. 


Never  Disappoints 


JOHNSON’S  EARLY  STRAWBERRY. 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  It,  if  you  need  a 
large  early,  firm  shipping  berry.  Send  for  circular. 
O.  A.  JOHNSON,  Upper  Falrmount,  Md. 


ISDAUCC  New  Early  Yellow  DCIPti 
UnA  V  tO  FREESTONE  rtAUVI 

Price-list  free.  W.  J.  Graves,  Originator,  Perry,  O. 


nr  ■  pi! CC—  Something  new.  The  earliest, 
■  CAUnCw  latest,  hardiest,  most  profitable 
trees  ever  offered.  Varieties  that  will  fruit  in  all 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Our  Guide,  “Peach 
Culture”  tells  all  about  them.  Free. 

HENRY  LUTTS  &  SON,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES— 90  Varieties. 

«  I  IIM  I*  UtlinitO  IncludlngnewGladstone, 
Pennell,  Senator  Dunlap,  Twilight,  Livingstone,  Em¬ 
peror,  Empress,  Rough  Rider,  W.J.  Bryan.  All  stand¬ 
ard,  well-rooted  plants.  Don’t  miss  our  plant  collection 

oners.  FLANSBUSGH  &  PEIRSONj  LESLIE,  MICH. 


POTATOES, 

Early  Snowball  and 

twenty  other  leading 
varieties. 

Catalogue  Free. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY 


“ROUGH  RIDER"  L|tfs 


It  Is  the  firmest,  latest  and  best. beeping  straw, 
berry  yetintroduced.  Extremely  large, immense¬ 
ly  productive.  Sold  at  20c  per  qt  wholesale  season  of  1899.  Endorsed  by  best  authorities.  We  are  the  introducers. 
Send  10c  for  6  months  subscription  to  Farmers  Fruit  Farmer.  Catalog  free.  L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  80  Pulaski,  N.Y 


Good  work  done  quickly  will 
make  a  profit  In  truck 
growing  where  slow 
work  would 
mean  a 
loss. 


When  you  make  a  wheel  hoe  of 
the  No.  4  Iron  Age  combination 
tool  you  remove  the  seed  drill  attach, 
ment  and  have  a  light,  strong,  convenient 
hoe,  double  or  single  wheel.  AH  the  other 
attachments  are  separate  and  independent,  so  you 
don’t  have  to  push  any  extra  weight,  only  the  light 
frame  and  the  tool  you  are  actually  using.  The 
drill  attachment  can  be  put  on  or  off  in  two  or 
three  minutes,  using  no  tool  but  the  wrench.  It 
takes  care  of  truck  from  first  to  last— sows,  rakes,  hoes, 
cultivates,  plows,  levels,  furrows,  covers  and  hills.  It 
is  built  simply  and  strongly.  The  good  work  it  has  done, 

In  the  Held  increases  Its  sale  every  season.  The  No.  4 


IRON  ACE 

Combined  Seed  Drill  anti  Wheel  Iloe  Is  fully  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated,  with  other  time  and  money -saving 
tools  in  the  Iron  Age  Book  for  1900.  Write  for  a  copy 

THE  BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102,  Grenloch,  N.  1. 
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Van  Peman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALL  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


Hardy  Quinces. 

Is  there  any  variety  of  quince  that  is 
hardy  enough  to  live  and  bear  fruit  in 
central  Vermont,  where  the  temperature 
sometimes  reaches  from  16  to  35  degrees 
below  zero?  h.  b.  h. 

East  Braintree,  Vt. 

The  hardiest  quince  that  I  know  Is  the 
Champion,  but  It  is  a  late  variety,  and 
hardly  suitable  to  Vermont  for  that  rea¬ 
son.  Missouri  is  an  earlier  kind,  and 
may  endure  a  temperature  as  low  as  35 
degrees  below  zero,  if  It  does  not  re¬ 
main  so  very  long,  but  that  is  about  the 
limit  for  any  kind  of  quince. 

Cross-Fertilizing  Ben  Davis. 

How  many  apple  trees  of  a  different  kind 
should  be  planted  among  200  Ben  Davis  to 
insure  cross-fertilization  by  the  bees,  and 
what  kinds  are  good  for  the  purpose? 

La  Paz,  Ind.  c.  a.  b. 

Ben  Davis  seems  to  be  self-fertile,  and 
to  need  no  other  variety  near  it  to  pol- 
linize  its  flowers.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  there  may  be  some  slight  benefit  to 
this  variety  by  cross-pollinizing,  and  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  try.  A  row  or  two 
of  York  Imperial  through  the  orchard 
would  be  no  loss  in  any  case,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  best  market  apples  for  that 
section,  and  I  think  about  equal  to  Ben 
Davis  for  profit.  There  is  very  little 
known  as  yet  in  regard  to  the  varieties 
of  the  apple  that  are  suited  to  cross- 
pollinate  each  other. 

Arkansas  Apples;  Austin  Dewberry. 

1.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  the  new  Ar¬ 
kansas  seedling  Winter  apples  would  prove 
more  profitable  for  a  commercial  orchard 
in  my  locality  than  the  Ben  Davis?  The 
Ben  Davis  with  us  is  a  cropper  every  year. 
Are  there  any  of  them  that  will  equal  the 
Ben  Davis  as  a  rapid  grower,  healthy, 
hardy  and  productive  tree,  and  surpass  it 
in  size  and  color  of  fruit?  If  so,  which  of 
them?  2.  Do  you  consider  the  Austin  dew¬ 
berry  more  profitable  than  the  Lucretia? 

Red  Bank.  N.  J.  m.  o.  t. 

1.  It  is  by  no  means  safe  to  say,  as 
yet,  that  any  of  the  new  competitors  of 
Ben  Davis,  as  a  market  apple,  from 
Arkansas,  or  elsewhere,  are  equal  to  it. 
Some  of  them  may  prove  equal  or  su¬ 
perior  to  it,  but  that  is  yet  to  be 
demonstrated.  There  are  many  exten¬ 
sive  trials  being  made  in  all  the  apple¬ 
growing  sections  of  the  country,  and 
especially  in  the  central  and  western 
States.  I  visited  some  of  these  large 
orchards  last  year,  but  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  there  to  warrant  a  positive  decision, 
and  no  very  flattering  prospects,  so  far 
as  I  could  learn  from  questioning  the 
owners.  Try  them  in  a  small  way. 

2.  The  dewberry  called  Austin  by 
some,  and  officially  and  authoritatively 
as  Mayes,  is  too  lately  introduced  to  be 
known  to  be  better  than  Lucretia,  or 
even  as  good  for  general  culture.  It 
seems  to  be  very  good  in  Texas,  so  far 
as  tested,  in  the  neighborhood  of  its 
origin. 

Dwarf  Cherry. 

Please  inform  me  if  there  is  a  dwarf 
cherry,  exclusive  of  the  Dwarf  Rocky 
Mountain  cherry,  which  is  not  worthy  of 
the  name  of  cherry?  J.  h.  h. 

Steubenville,  O. 

There  is  a  species  of  wild  cherry  that 
grows  wild  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  commonly  known  as  Choke- 
cherry,  and  by  botanists  as  Prunus  Vir- 
giniana.  It  is  a  bush  that  rarely  gets 
more  than  five  or  six  feet  high,  and 
usually  bears  abundantly.  The  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  small  Morello  cherries, 
black  in  color,  and  of  a  sharp,  sour  or 
acrid  taste.  It  is  rarely  gathered  for 
food,  and  is  of  little  value.  Very  rarely 
it  is  found  In  cultivation,  and  in  such 
cases,  generally  as  a  stock  upon  which 
some  other  species  of  the  cherry  or 
plum  families  have  been  grafted  or 
budded.  The  Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain 
cherry  has  not  proved  of  much  value  as 
a  fruit,  because  of  its  poor  flavor.  How¬ 
ever,  it  makes  rather  good  sauce  and 
jelly.  The  bush  is  low  and  almost  trail¬ 
ing.  It  is  exceedingly  hardy  and  makes 
g  beautiful  flowering  shrub,  and  is  very 


healthy  and  beautiful  in  foliage  under 
trying  climatic  conditions.  A  variety 
called  Pennock  is  the  best  one  I  know, 
so  far  as  its  fruit  is  concerned. 

Quinces  Fail  to  Bear. 

I  have  an  Orange  quince  orchard  of  200 
trees,  In  fine  condition.  The  trees  were 
planted  six  years  ago,  on  a  rich  clay  loam 
bottom,  sloping  southeast.  Vegetables  have 
been  planted  In  between  the  rows,  and  well 
cultivated.  No  manure  or  fertilizer  other 
than  wood  ashes  has  been  added.  The 
trees  have  blossomed  for  the  last  two 
years,  but  have  set  no  fruit.  Will  you 
state  cause  and  best  methods  to  Insure 
crop?  h.  w.  R. 

Janesville,  O. 

It  is  probable  that  some  fungous  dis¬ 
ease  may  be  preying  on  the  bloom  or 
on  the  young  fruit,  thus  causing  it  to 
drop  in  its  very  early  stages.  To  insure 
against  this  the  trees  should  be  sprayed 
with  a  very  strong  Bordeaux  Mixture 
before  the  buds  swell  in  the  Spring,  in 
order  to  kill  the  germs  on  the  bark  and 
buds.  Then  give  another  spraying  of 
the  same  Mixture,  but  of  ordinary 
strength,  just  before  the  blossom  buds 
open,  and  a  third  one,  with  some  arsen¬ 
ical  poison  added,  just  after  the  petals 
have  fallen.  The  arsenic  is  to  kill  any 
insects  that  may  be  troublesome,  and 
will  cost  almost  nothing  additional. 
These  three  sprayings  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  insure  the  fruit  from  any  fun¬ 
gous  troubles,  and  will  abundantly  pay 
in  keeping  the  foliage  healthy,  should 
there  be  no  need  of  it  for  the  fruit. 

Cuttings  and  Layers  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Is  it  possible  and  practical  to  propagate 
tree  fruits  by  cuttings  and  layering  in 
quantities,  and  rapidly  enough  for  com¬ 
mercial  demands?  Can  the  peach  and  allied 
species  be  propagated  at  all  by  cuttings,  or 
even  layering?  The  purpose  in  asking  is 
to  aid  in  solving  the  problem  of  hardy 
stocks  for  hardy  varieties— a  question  of 
paramount  Importance  in  the  West;  and  a 
writer  in  a  St.  Louis  paper  suggests  that 
as  the  solution.  But  is  it  practical? 

Paris,  Ill.  d.  e. 

No,  it  is  not  practicable  to  propagate 
many  of  the  tree  fruits  by  rooting  their 
cuttings  and  layering  their  branches.  It 
is  done  successfully  with  the  quince, 
and  in  some  degree  with  the  Asiatic 
type  of  the  pear  in  the  southern  States. 
Cuttings  of  almost  any  species  of  tree 
may  be  induced  to  strike  root,  provided 
they  are  put  under  just  the  right  condi¬ 
tions.  Such  conditions  are  rarely  at¬ 
tainable  at  a  cost  small  enough  to  be 
profitable,  except  with  the  willows,  pop¬ 
lars  and  a  few  others.  I  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  cuttings  of  the  apple,  pear, 
peach,  plum,  quince,  maple,  ash,  walnut, 
oak  and  several  others,  and  all  in  the 
open  ground.  All  of  them  held  out  so 
far  as  the  nutriment  in  the  buds  and 
twigs  would  permit,  the  soil  furnishing 
the  water  by  absorption.  But  when  this 
meager  supply  was  exhausted  they 
nearly  all  dwindled  and  died.  A  very 
few  of  the  apple  and  Wild  Goose  plum 
cuttings  struck  root  and  grew.  If  all 
had  been  able  to  form  these  adventitious 
roots  they  might  have  made  indepen¬ 
dent  trees. 

Layering  is  a  method  of  propagation 
akin  to  that  by  cuttings,  in  so  far  as 
the  striking  of  roots  is  concerned;  but 
the  branch  is  allowed  to  retain  its  vital 
connection  with  the  parent  tree  or  plant 
until  they  are  well  developed,  which  is  a 
great  advantage.  The  success  is  far 
greater  than  with  cuttings,  but  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  labor  is  also  corresponding¬ 
ly  greater.  It  would  rarely  be  a  profit¬ 
able  undertaking  for  the  propagation  of 
ordinary  trees.  The  object  being  to  se¬ 
cure  trees  on  their  own  roots  that  are 
supposed  to  be  hardier  than  those  on 
seedling  stocks,  it  might,  or  it  might  not 
be  attained  in  that  way,  provided  the 
propagation  was  practicable;  because 
some  of  the  varieties  are  hardy  and 
some  are  not.  The  better  way  is  to 
double-work,  using  for  the  first  graft  a 
stock  that  is  known  to  be  very  hardy, 
like  the  Oldenburg  apple,  and  on  this 
top-graft  the  variety  desired.  The  same 
is  true  of  plums.  Peaches  are  not 
hardy  on  any  stock,  nor  would  they  be 
If  they  «ould  be  grown  from  cuttings. 

If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P.A.,  Chicago ,—Aobv. 


40  YEARS  OF  SUFFERING ! 


NEURALGIA 


Gentlemen:  I  have  been  sending  to  you  for  your  “5 
DROPS”  for  several  parties  who  have  used  it  and  who 
say  it  is  the  best  they  ever  used.  One  old  lady  has  had 
NEURALGIA  FOR  40  YEARS,  has  tried  nearly  everything  she  could  hear  of 
without  relief  until  she  commenced  using  “5  DROPS”  and  now  she  is  not 
troubled  with  the  disease.  Each  one  that  has  used  it  says  it  is  the  best  reme¬ 
dy,  and  all  join  in  praise  of  “5  DROPS.”  For  the  enclosed  money  please 
send  me  three  large  bottles  of  “5  DROPS,”  one  package  of  Pills  and  one 

Plaster,  and  hurry,  them  forward  without  delay. 

Jail.  11,  1900.  SAMUEL  SPEEGLE,  Falkville,  Ala 

Gentlemen:  My  mother,  Mrs.  Eliza  Austin,  of  Q|j£||U  1TIQU 
Fremont,  Wis.,  has  been  almost  an  invalid  for  years  KHPHInll  |  |Q|Y| 
with  RHEUMATISM  and  for  the  past  five  years  has 

not  been  able  to  walk  40  rods  until  she  began  to  use  “5  DROPS,”  about  two 
months  ago.  She  now  walks  a  mile  at  a  time  and  is  doing  all  her  own  work  in 
the  house,  a  thing  she  has  not  done  for  years.  You  are  at 
liberty  to  publish  this  testimonial,  with  my  name  and  also 
my  mother’s.  Dec.  27, 1899.  MRS.  C.  H.  PURDY,  Waupaca,  Wis. 
Ik  the  most  powerful  specific  known.  Free  from  opintes  end  perfectly  harmless.  It 
gives  almost  Instantaneous  relief,  and  is  a  positive  cure  for  KneumatiMm,  Sci¬ 
atica,  Neuralgia,  Jlynpepola,  Kacliache,  Asthma,  Hay _r  ever,  Ca¬ 
tarrh,  I. a  Grippe,  Croup,  Sleeplennlewi,  Nervousness,  Nervous  and 
Neuralgic  Headache*!.  Earache,  'Toothache,  Heart  VI  eakiu’M, 
Dropsy,  Malaria,  Creeping  Numbness,  etc.,  etc. 

m  C  to  enable  sufferers  to  give  “5  DROP8”  at  least  a  trial,  we 
Ow  U  /V  T  W  will  send  a  8ilc  sample  bottle,  prepaid  by  mail  for  lOc.  A 
sample  bottle  will  convince  vou.  Also,  large  bottles  (300 doses)  81.00,  6  bottles  for  85. 
Sold  by  us  and  agents.  AUEKT8  WANTED  In  Sew  Territory.  Write  us  to-day. 

ClIKE  CO.,  160  to  104  Lake  8t.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DROPS 


[trade  mark  J 

SWANSON  RHEUMATIC 


inM 

WAT aWAUWAVAWATA* 

mnwunnrwiQ! 

nwtWAttunuuttwi 


58  INCH. 


50  ItyfH 


The  test 
of  time  is 
the  most 
severe 
test  of  all. 


ELLWOOD  FENCES 

that  have  been  up  for  ten  years  are  as  good,  as  strong  arid  as 
efficient  today  as  the  day  they  were  put  up.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
fence  users  will  tell  you  so. 

The  Ellwood  Woven  Wire  Fences 

are  better  now  than  ever  before,  our  wires  being  of  a  special 
toughness  and  temper,  made  by  ourselves  just  for  this  fence.  Wire, 
galvanizing  and  weaving  are  perfect.  You  get  the  benefit. 

Ask  our  agent  in  your  town  to  show  you  the  Ellwood  Fence 
and  you  will  see  why  it  is  the  best.  If  you  fail  to  find  our  agent  write 
direct  to  the  manufacturers. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 

CHICACO.  NEW  YORK.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE. 

Also  Cabled  Poultry  and  Garden  Fence;  Steel  Web 
Picket  Lawn  Fence;  Steel  Gates,  Steel  Posts  and  Steel 
Rails;  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  Free. 

OeKalb  Fence  Co.,  25High  St.,  DeKalb,  III* 


=FFF: 

pace: 

m 

1  ■■■ 

WHAT’S  3  OR  5  CENTS 

on  a  rod  of  fence  If  it  is  10  cents  better  in  quality? 
PACK  WOVEN  WISE  FENCE  CO*,  ADRIAN,  9IICII. 


FENCE 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY 
lialf  cost  of  Netting; 

Requires  few  posts,  no.  — . . »  —  ^ ., 
rails.  Best  Bog,  Farm,  Yard,  yy-v-y-y-y 
Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid.  /’~Y-y~V~y"V 

KANSAS  STEEL  A  WIRE  WORKS  Kansas  city,  mo 


A  RARE  COMBINATION 


STEEL  ROD 
PICKET  FENCE. 

Beat  and  handsomest  for  lavrns,  parks,  cemeteries,  school  gronndd 
— anything.  Send  tor  our  fn  •*  catalogue — know  more  about  it. 

HARTMAN  M’F'Q.  CO.,  BOX  19  ELLWOOD  CITY.  PA. 
Or  ltoom  70,  800  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


HARTMAN 


FARM  FRNfF  18  to  24  cents  per  rod.  Built  without 
IfUUU  1  LiilLL  machine.  First  Inquiring,  where 
not  introduced,  gets  special  terms  and  agency. 
BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO.,  Box  258,  Smithville.  O 


Apple-Crowing  in  Virginia. 

1  have  1,200  acres  Mountain  land  near  depot,  that 
very  prominent  U.  S.  Govt.  Expert,  who  made 
examination  says  is  best  location  in  State  for  large 
Commercial  Orchard.  Consists  of  Coves,  gentle 
slopes,  elevated  level  plateaus,  (on  which  farm 
machinery  can  be  worked)  eminently  adapted  to 
Albemarle  Pippins,  standard  red  winter  apples 
and  peaches.  Soil  remarkable;  being  black  as  that 
on  an  llilnois  prairie  ;  very  rich  and  porous.  Also 
splendid  for  Irish  potatoes,  late  cabbage  and  grass. 
Much  fruit  now  on  place,  and  good  buildings.  Copy 
report  of  Govt.  Expert  sent  if  desired.  Price  $10  per 
acre.  Send  for  details.  Box  282,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 


of  our  new  Success  fence 
whloh  tightens  any  wire  fenoe,  : 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  i 
Is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  In  posts.  Attac 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sampl 
test  If  you  will  send  us  12o.  to  cover  postage  o 
Cir.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburj 


THE 

A 

B 

C 


of  BEE  CULTURE. 

The  only  cyclopedia  on  bees.  466  pages  and  406 illus¬ 
trations.  Every  phase  of  the  subject  fully  treated 
by  experts.  Price  HI. 20.  Circulars  and  sample 
copy  of  our  semi-monthly  magazine,  Gleanings 
In  B  ee  Culture,  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY.  Medina,  0. 


He  Who  Farms  Progressively 

Finds  much  profit  and  pleasure  in  the  companionship  of  progressive  journals. 
This  is  the  reason  why  thousands  of  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
are  also  readers  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman.  “  Birds  of  a  feather  will  flock 
together.”  But  there  are  a  good  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Rural  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  merit  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman.  They  have  not  given 
themselves  the  opportunity,  some  perhaps  because  they  felt  no  interest  in 
dairying,  and  others  just  because  they  simply  haven’t  happened  to. 

It  is  a  20-page  weekly  edited  by  a  corps  of  editors  that  are  men  of  ability 
and  practical  farmers.  Its  subscription  price  is  $1  per  year,  which  can  be 
sent  direct  to  the  paper  at  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  or  those  who  wish  to  take 
the  Dairyman  in  connection  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  can  have  both 
papers  for  one  year  for  $1.65.  _  .  ...  -  .. 

Rememberthis  Combination  when 

Subscribing  for  THE  RURAL.. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

The  Hen  Business.— No  use  talking,  I 
have  been  off  the  track  on  the  hen  busi¬ 
ness.  A  man  has  to  be  mighty  careful 
how  he  associates  with  hens,  or  he  will 
get  to  imitating  roosters  and  telling  big 
stories.  Big  tale  seems  to  be  a  symptom 
of  the  hen  fever.  The  Madame  has  been 
calling  me  down  on  some  of  my  hen 
stories,  so  here  goes  for  the  whole  truth. 
Last  Fall,  when  we  moved  from  the  old 
place,  I  told  the  boys  to  sell  off  all  but 
about  60  birds.  I  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  Blacks  and  wanted  to  try  a  new  breed. 
The  new  farm  presented  so  many  new 
problems  that  I  decided  to  drop  all  but  a 
flock  large  enough  to  give  us  eggs  and 
chicken  meat  and  a  few  eggs  to  sell.  May¬ 
be  this  was  poor  policy— we  shall  see  about 
that.  Charlie  gave  good  measure  when 
he  sold  the  birds,  and  the  result  was  that 
we  brought  rather  a  mixed  lot  to  the  new 
farm.  There  are  some  of  our  best  Blacks, 
some  White  Leghorns  and  some  daughters 
of  old  Uncle  Light  Brahma.  They  ought 
to  lay,  for  their  mothers  were  all  good. 

1  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  lost  interest 
in  these  hens— having  many  other  things 
to  think  of.  It  doesn’t  do  me  any  good  to 
remember  that  lots  of  other  farmers  do 
the  same  thing. 

Some  Hen  History.— The  henhouse 
which  we  found  at  Hope  Farm  is  not  a 
very  desirable  place.  It  is  too  dark  and 
gloomy.  The  manufacture  of  an  egg  re¬ 
quires  brightness  and  light,  though  the 
actual  laying  is  well  done  in  darkness.  We 
took  the  roosts  out  of  one-half  of  the 
house  and  used  it  for  a  scratching  shed. 
We  kept  the  house  clean  and  gave  the  hens 
a  good  range,  but  still  they  wouldn’t  lay. 
Early  in  December  we  got  some  animal 
meal,  and  began  feeding  our  regular  mash. 
The  hens  began  to  spruce  up  and  worked 
up  to  six  eggs  one  day.  That  was  when  I 
got  off  the  track  by  saying  that  they  laid 
“about  a  dozen.”  I  tell  you  right  now  that 
a  hen  does  love  to  make  her  owner  put  a 
fringe  around  a  fact.  Before  that  state¬ 
ment  got  into  print  those  hens  were  down 
to  half  an  egg  a  day!  We  ran  out  of 
ground  oats  and  corn  and  tried  a  ration  of 
bran  and  meat  and  sweet  corn. 

Then  the  Madame  came  forward  and  add¬ 
ed  a  little  tongue  nitrogen  by  finding  fault 
with  “those  lazy  hens.” 

“You  would  better  give  them  away!”  she 
said,  and  she  straightway  promised  two  of 
them  to  be  served  as  “chicken"  at  a  church 
supper. 

Bracing  the  Hens.— When  a  man  sees 
his  property  disappearing  he  is  likely  to 
stir  himself.  We  went  out  and  counted 
bills.  I  ought  to  bury  the  record  out  in 
the  back  yard  and  say  nothing  about  it, 
but  I  think  I  will  print  it  as  a  terrible 
warning  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  imi¬ 
tate  their  roosters  and  give  three  crows  for 
every  egg  their  hens  lay.  There  were  less 
than  35  hens,  a  dozen  roosters,  six  ducks 
and  two  drakes!  I  have  been  pretty  severe 
in  my  day  against  the  surplus  rooster,  and 
here  he  was  getting  his  revenge!  Some  of 
you  folks  are  nodding  your  heads  wisely— 
but  hold  on,  get  right  out  and  size  up  your 
own  flock,  and  tell  us  what  you  find  in  the 
henhouse!  It  didn’t  take  us  long  to  get 
some  of  those  surplus  fellows  into  coops 
on  a  fattening  diet  of  corn  and  water. 
What  about  the  hens? 

“Feed  them  table  scraps!”  said  the 
Madame  and  the  Sprout.  Among  other 
suggestions  were: 

“Clean  out  the  house!” 

“Warm  water!” 

“Give  them  more  to  eat!” 

“Don’t  over-feed  them!” 

“Cut  off  their  heads!” 

“Kill  the  insects!” 

I  happened  to  think  of  a  pail  of  “con¬ 
dition  powder”  which  was  sent  me  by 
Henry  Holmes,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  last 
year.  At  the  time  it  came  the  hens  were 
doing  well  enough — so  I  did  not  use  it. 
Now  was  the  time  to  test  it.  It  is  human 
nature  to  give  a  new  thing  the  hardest  test 
we  can.  The  women  folks  saw  that  those 
hens  ate  the  table  scraps.  Hugh  used  that 
condition  powder  according  to  directions, 
and  I  went  unknown  to  the  rest  and  gave 
the  hens  an  extra  feed  of  oats  now  and 
then.  The  powder  was  first  fed  February 
G.  Here  is  the  egg  record: 


Feb.  Hens. 

Ducks. 

Feb. 

Hens. 

Ducks. 

6  ....1 

0 

13  . 

...  4 

2 

7  ....2 

0 

14  . 

...  6 

1 

8  ....2 

0 

15  . 

...12 

2 

9  ....0 

0 

16  . 

...15 

1 

10  ....3 

1 

17  . 

...13 

0 

12  ....3 

2 

18  . 

...16 

0 

Well,  now. 

there  isn’t  any  doubt 

about 

that  gain. 

We  now 

have 

eggs  to 

burn— 

that  is,  when  the  fire  gets 

too  hot. 

The 

rooster’s  method  of  telling  the  story  would 
be  to  say  that  in  12  days  the  egg  yield  in¬ 
creased  1,500  per  cent!  That’s  the  way  to 
crow  over  the  poultry  business,  but  I  have 
little  to  crow  over  in  this  line,  and  the 
Madame  will  read  this  story!  I  have  never 
before  taken  much  stock  in  condition  pow¬ 
ders,  but  if  in  this  case  the  powder  didn't 
blow  the  laziness  out  of  those  hens — what 
did?  It  may  have  been  “table  scraps,” 
the  oats  I  fed,  or  something  else,  but  it 


looks  like  the  powder.  I  think  we  will 
drop  the  powder  and  see  whether  the  eggs 
hold  out.  The  Madame  makes  the  point 
that  the  animal  meal  we  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  kept  the  hens  in  fine  condition,  and 
should  therefore  be  credited  with  a  good 
share  of  the  gain.  There  is  much  truth  in 
that.  These  hens  began  to  respond  in  a 
week.  Had  they  not  been  in  good  work¬ 
ing  order  it  would  have  taken  much  longer. 

I  have  known  soil  or  horses  or  cows  to 
respond  quickly  to  some  new  method  or 
food.  Much  of  this  gain  was  due  to  their 
previous  good  handling,  which  kept  them 
in  thorough  working  oxder,  but  could  not 
stimulate  them  to  do  their  best.  Our  chil¬ 
dren  might  go  to  Sunday  school  and  make 
a  fine  record  for  behavior.  Some  teacher 
would  plume  herself  greatly  on  that  while, 
in  truth,  it  would  be  largely  due  to  the 
Madame’s  previously  applied  sympathy  and 
slipper! 

What  About  It?— Nothing  to  speak  of 
except  that  we  are  eating  so  many  eggs 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming  hard- 
shelled.  Of  course,  people  will  say— “Why 
did  you  wait  so  long?”  We  have  no  answer 
to  make.  No  extra  words  will  fit  suitable 
clothing  on  the  naked  truth.  We  didn't 
"do  the  hens  right.”  You  folks  who  never 
make  any  mistake  will  learn  little  from 
this  chronicle.  You  who  can  walk  out  to 
the  henhouse  and  witness  a  similar  state 
of  affairs  may  consider  this  a  call  to  re¬ 
pentance.  When  the  women  folks  call  for 
eggs,  which  are  not  forthcoming,  get  out 
and  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Hen 
and  find  out  what  she  wants.  It’s  all  right 
to  tell  pleasant  stories  of  the  hen  business. 
The  hen  is  all  right,  but  she  can’t  do  it  ail. 
She  only  does  her  share,  which  is  not  so 
large  as  many  folks  suppose.  The  best 
sister  the  hen  has  is  a  lady  in  the  house 
who  knows  the  most  effective  spot  upon 
which  to  lay  her  tongue— and  then  makes 
up  for  it  so  as  to  take  the  blister  all  out. 

Roads  and  Wheels.— Jack  Frost  kicks 
hard  when  you  pull  him  out  of  the  road. 
He  fights  until  his  name  is  Mud— at  least, 
in  New  Jersey.  Hugh  found  this  out  the 
other  day,  when  he  went  after  coal.  He 
had  a  good  load  on,  and  in  hauling  up  a 
soft,  muddy  hill  the  wheels  mired  and  the 
horses  broke  the  wagon  Longue  off  in  try¬ 
ing  to  pull  out.  A  hard  outlook  that,  with 
night  coming  on  and  Jack  Frost,  like  an 
ambushed  Boer,  crawling  down  to  freeze 
the  mud  around  those  wheels.  He  bor¬ 
rowed  another  wagon  and  took  the  coal 
home,  and  then  hitched  to  our  wagon  and 
pulled  it  out  of  the  mud.  The  whole  job 
was  finished  about  9  o’clock  at  night.  We 
use  the  wide-tired,  low-down  wheels.  In 
shallow  mud  or  on  hard  frozen  ground  they 
are  better  than  the  narrow  wheels.  In 
deep  mud  they  are  worse,  for  they  present 
more  surface  to  push  against  the  mud,  and 
they  carry  more  of  it  up  on  their  spokes. 

I  am  told  that  this  mud-carrying  is  avoided 
on  solid  low  wheels.  I  haven’t  tried  them. 

The  Weather.— It  has  been  so  full  of  the 
“spice  of  life”  lately  that  we  haven’t  tasted 
much  of  anything  else.  Last  year  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  12  we  had  a  blizzard.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  fall  of  16  inches  of  snow,  which 
meant  about  1.6  inch  of  water.  This  year, 
on  February  13,  we  had  a  flood  of  rain, 
which  dropped  1.6  inch  of  water— the  same 
as  the  snowstorm.  I  like  to  have  the 
face  of  my  farm  washed,  but  if  you  press 
me  to  a  decision  I  will  say  that  I  prefer 
to  have  it  sopped  in  with  snow — especially 
when  I  have  a  necktie  of  manure  well  dis¬ 
played.  I  thought  this  rain  settled  it,  but 
on  February  17  there  came  a  big  snow¬ 
storm,  with  wind  to  blow  away.  It  was 
the  light  drifting  snow  that  will  not  pack 
down  so  as  to  make  good  sleighing,  but 
gathers  in  big  drifts  at  the  fences  and  cor¬ 
ners.  It  was  a  hard  storm— a  sort  of  a 
wife’s  relative  to  a  western  blizzard.  We 
were  all  well  housed  with  plenty  of  food 
and  fuel.  We  hope  this  is  the  last  of 
Winter.  We  have  had  enough— that  is,  all 
of  us  but  the  children. 

Food  In  Air.— We  had  six  shotes  in  a 
small  pen.  I  felt  that  they  were  crowded 
too  much  and  had  three  taken  out.  You 
should  have  seen  the  difference  in  those 
shotes.  With  the  same  feeding  they  took 
a  sudden  brace  and  laid  on  extra  fat  and 
frame.  They  simply  had  more  air  or 
space.  Is  there  any  fat  in  air?  Certainly, 
if  you  handle  it  right.  The  scientific  men 
who  make  up  their  balanced  rations  must 
work  in  the  right  per  cent  of  space  if  they 
want  their  plans  to  work  right.  The  little 
pig  is  very  much  of  a  fool  about  his  method 
of  eating.  He  goes  dodging  and  bunting 
from  one  place  in  the  trough  to  another. 
He  doesn't  have  sense  enough  to  see  that 
the  trough  is  level,  and  that  the  slop  will 
run  to  all  parts  of  it.  Even  with  his  mouth 
full  he  thinks  he  can  do  better  elsewhere, 
and  will  dodge  out  only  to  find  the  other 
place  occupied.  He  needs  space.  As  he 
grows  older  and  heavier  he  learns  better. 
Give  him  a  corner  where  he  can  crowd  in 
his  mouth  and  he  will  stay  there  while  the 
food  lasts.  As  I  read  this  over  it  occurs  to 
me  to  add  that  life  is  like  the  trough  and 
humans  are  like  pigs— in  many  respects. 
The  chances  of  life  are  pretty  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed.  Better  stick  to  your  corner— and 
work. 


Killing  Strawberry  Plants.— That’*  a 
hard  job  sometimes.  The  White  grub* 
were  so  bad  that  I  did  not  set  any  plants 
last  year.  There  was  an  old-time  bed  in 
what  was  once  a  garden.  Uncle  Ed  didn’t 
know  I  wanted  these  plants  saved,  and  so 
he  plowed  them  up  late  In  November.  I 
gave  them  up  for  dead,  but  on  Lincoln’s 
Birthday  I  found  some  of  them  alive  and 
green — with  some  of  their  roots  in  the  air! 
Hugh  has  resurrected  nearly  100  of  them, 
and  set  them  out  in  a  new  place,  where 
they  will  be  well  cared  for.  Will  they  yield 
any  berries  next  year?  We’ll  tell  you  later. 
We  have  had  good  results  from  feeding  a 
little  youth  into  old  Major  and  old  Jer¬ 
sey,  but  we  can’t  feed  value  into  an  old 
strawberry  plant,  unless  the  fruit  buds 
were  made  last  year.  It’s  well  worth  try¬ 
ing,  however,  since  we  have  no  other  straw¬ 
berries  on  the  place.  h.  w.  c. 


O  T  A  S  H  gives  color , 
flavor  and  firmness  to 

all  fruits.  No  good  fruit 
can  be  raised  without 
Potash. 

Fertilizers  containing  at  least 
8  to  io%  of  Potash  will  give 
best  results  on  all  fruits.  Write 


kk 


FUMA 


I  M  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
*  *  Woodchucks,  Gophers 
andGraln  Insects. “The 
wheels  of  the  Gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with11  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”as  a^ing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


for  our  pamphlets,  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  farmer’s  library. 
They  are  sent  free. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of.  Insect  pests  and  fungous  dls 
eases  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity 


nOur  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
21  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


£*  PKOTEGT 

Your  Fruit  Trees 

from  rabbits,  insects  and  ali  pests 
'  by  painting  the  treefs  trunks  with 

l  LEE’S  LICE  KILLER 

Hang  saturated  cloths  in  the  limbs,  re- 
w  saturate  occasionally  as  shown  in  cut, 
anil  a  big  crop  ot  tine  fruit  Is  assured. 
Don’t  fail  to  send  for  free  circulars. 

GEO.  II.  LEE  CO,, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  or  OH  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 


Buy  a  Good 

Spray  Pump 

—  don’t  experiment  — 
costs  money.  We  have 
done  the  experimenting 
— used  tlie  common 


spray  pumps  in  our  own 
orchards,  noted  their  defects, 
then  invented  the  ECLIPSE. 
You  get  the  benefit  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  free. 

Send  at  once  for  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Perfect  Fruit... 

is  produced  by  perfectspray- 
Ing.I’erfect  Bpray  ing  is  done  by 

EMPIRE  KING 

AND 

GARFIELD  KNAPSACK 

The  finest  in  the  spray,  most  thorough 
In  the  stirring,  easiest  In  the  work. 
An  automatic  brush  keeps  the  strainer 
free  from  thick,  raw  poison.  Impos¬ 
sible  to  scorch  tne  foliage.  No  leather 
or  rubber  valves.  Send  for  free  book 
on  spraying.  Agents  wanted.  , 
FIKLD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  Market  St.,  Lock  port,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nas.au  St.,  New  York. 


Make  Money 

on  your  cabbages,  onions  and  early  beets. 
How  ?  Force  their  growth  with  appli¬ 
cations  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 

the  quickest  of  all  fertilizers.  Especially 
adapted  to  early  vegetables.  Produces 
size  and  quality  at  the  same  time.  Book, 
‘‘Food  fir  Plants ,”  tells  how  and  why. 
Free  by  addressing  John  A.  Myers, 
12  O  John  St.,  New  York.  1 Silratefor 
sale  by  fertilizer  dealers  everywhere. 

Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers . 


Fertilizers  I/2  Price 

Nearly  all  the  Fertilizer  companies  are  in  a 
Trust,  which  means  higher  prices  and  poorer 
goods  for  the  farmer. 

WHY  NOT 

make  your  Fertilizers  at  home  with  Powell’s 
Prepared  Chemicals?  No  trouble.  More  than 
twenty  years’  unequaled  success.  Write  for 

pamphlet.  W.  S. POWELL  &  CO., 

Dealer i  in  Nitrate  Soda,  Muriate  and  Sulphate 
Dotash,  and  other  Agricultural  Chemicals, 

Baltimore,  11(1. 


ALL  BRASS. 

”$17  outfit  for  $6.50,  express  paid. 

WiiTspray  a  io  acre  orchard  per  day.  100,000  in  use. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Illd. 
catalogue  free.  Agts.  make  from  $5  to  $15  per  day. 
Hew  Improvements.  Free  Trial.  Mention  this  paper. 

P.  C.  LEWIS  npo.  CO.,  Cataklll,  N.  Y. 


12*  LENOX  SPRAYERS  S4.  RSSSSS 

to  farmers  aud  gardeners.  They  all  must  spray  and  they  know  it,  or  lose  their  crops.  Now 
is  the  time  to  see  them.  We  have  some  good  circulars  for  agents  to  read  about  selling  our 
sprayers.  Our  sprayers  will  put  a  good  agent  ou  his  feet.  Send  $4  for  a  sample,  and  get  our 
wholesale  price  list.  Bulb,  nozzle  and  valves  does  it  all.  A  letter  without  re¬ 
mittance,  and  full  of  questions,  will  he  regarded  as  from  the  curious  and  shift¬ 
less  class,  and  will  receive  no  attention.  For  75c.  additional,  we  will  send  you  a 
gallon  can  of  our  Bordeaux  Mixture,  will  make  fifty  gallons  of  the  spray.  Sells 
for  $1  a  can.  By  the  case,  keg  or  barrel,  wholesale  price.  Our  book  on  spraying, 
-■  i  i"—“’-ated,  worth  $2,  sent  free  with  order.  Our  reference  any  bank  can  tell  you. 

THE  LENOX  SPKAYEK  CO.,  20,  WEST  STREET,  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Other  People’s  Profits  i 

have  increased  25  to  50  per  cent,  when  they  began  to  spray  tho  right  way—  . 

with  the  right  sprayer,  the  PEPPLER  AND  CLIMAX  SIX-ROW  SPRAYERS.  • 

They  will  do  as  much  for  you.  Read  how  they  spray  30  acres  a  day,  | 
how  they  save  %  the  poison,  increase  crops  one-half,  pay  for  them-  ! 
■elves in  one  season.  Catalogue  contains  spray  calendar,  formulas,  etc.  Sent  free.  > 
I  also  manufacture  the  improved  Riggs  Plow  and  Riggs  Furrowers.  > 

THOMAS  PEPPIER,  Box  60,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.J. 

■  vs  rrm  iimmmmiumut  ‘ 


iFRPTIl  .IZFPfi— 1 FROM  factory  TO  FARM; 

IWE  SELL  YOU  DIRECT.  NO  AGENT’S  PROFITS. 

NO  SALESMAN’S  EXPENSES. 

VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  GIVEN  FREE. 

For  premium  list,  prices,  samples  and  book,  write 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  HERR’S  ISLAND.  PlTTSBURG.'PA. 
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Comparison  of  Blackberries.— How  do 
the  Rathbun  and  Mersereau  blackberries 
compare  with  the  Erie  in  size  and  produc¬ 
tiveness?  T.  A-  P. 

Independence,  Mo. 

Neither  of  these  promising  berries  has 
been  fruited  long  enough  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Rural  Grounds  to  determine  the 
above  question.  The  Rathbun  has  pro¬ 
duced  larger  fruits  than  we  have  ever 
seen  on  the  Erie,  and  they  are  of  far 
better  quality.  Mersereau  is  claimed  to 
be  exceedingly  productive,  but  its  ber¬ 
ries  are  not  remarkably  large.  The 
coming  season  will  probably  determine 
to  some  extent  the  relative  merits  of  the 
three  varieties. 

Bougainvillea  Glabra  Sanderiana 
is  sometimes  called  Chinese  Paper  plant, 
on  account  of  the  lasting  quality  of  the 
rosy  crimson  bracts  surrounding  the 
true  blossoms.  The  peculiar  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  very  attractive  floral  ap¬ 
paratus  of  this  handsome  and  easily- 
grown  plant  is  well  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  first  page,  Fig.  42,  except 
that  the  tubular  blossoms,  produced  gen¬ 
erally  in  groups  of  three  within  the  col¬ 
ored  bracts,  are  shown  a  little  after  ma¬ 
turity,  being  closed  and  distorted.  The 
contrast  between  the  crimson  bracts  and 
creamy  white  flowers  is  always  very 
pleasing.  These  blooms  are  very  de¬ 
sirable,  keeping  in  perfect  condition  on 
the  plant  three  or  four  months,  and 
lasting,  when  cut  and  placed  in  water, 
about  as  many  weeks.  The  foliage  is 
small,  healthy  and  dark  green  in  color. 
This  new  Bougainvillea  is  easily  grown 
as  a  window  plant,  as  it  adapts  itself 
well  to  pot  culture,  and  even  the  small¬ 
est  specimens  are  covered  with  bloom 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The 
twig  illustrated  was  cut  from  a  plant 
grown  on  our  Trial  Grounds,  only  eight 
months  from  the  cutting  bench. 

Best  Six  Cannas.— Which  are  the  best  six 
Cannas  In  cultivation;  also  eight  of  the 
best  Dahlias?  s- 

Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 

If  we  confined  our  plantings  to  six  Can¬ 
nas,  the  following  would  be  selected  in 
the  light  of  past  experience;  Florence 
Vaughan,  yellow  spotted  red;  Souvenir 
d’Antoine  Crozy,  crimson,  with  yel¬ 
low  band;  Philadelphia,  bright  crimson; 
Rosemawr,  rose  pink;  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  dark  crimson  maroon;  Alle- 
mania,  very  large  flower,  yellow  and 
red.  So  many  fine  Dahlias,  of  widely 
different  types,  are  being  introduced, 
that  it  would  seem  presumptous  to  make 
such  a  narrow  selection.  The  following 
are  fairly  well-known  and  much  liked 
by  those  who  have  grown  them:  Mrs. 
Peart,  white;  William  Agnew,  crimson; 
Nymphaea,  shell  pink;  Clifford  W.  Bru¬ 
ton,  yellow;  Othello,  nearly  black, 
Fern-leaved  Beauty,  white  and  crimson; 
Colibri,  scarlet;  Grand  Duke  Alexis, 
white  shaded  with  pink.  The  first  four 
are  of  the  very  popular  “Cactus”  type, 
the  others  of  the  highly-finished  deco¬ 
rative  form.  All  the  above  are  very 
fine  indeed. 

The  Hale  Chestnut. — A  correspond¬ 
ent  in  New  York  asks  what  has  become 
of  the  “18-months  chestnut,”  which  was 
favorably  mentioned  about  three  years 
ago.  The  following  note  from  J.  H. 
Hale  will  answer  the  question: 

Burbank’s  so-called  “18-months  chest¬ 
nut  was  owned  by  the  late  Judge  Coe,  of 
Meriden;  as  I  took  from  his  estate  the 
propagation  of  his  various  Japanese 
chestnuts,  this  nut  was  named  Hale,  and 
is  the  one  offered  under  thrt  name  in 
my  catalogue.  “Eighteen  months”  was 
only  a  nursery  record  name  of  Mr. 
Burbank’s  to  indicate  that  it  was  the 
one  of  his  many  thousand  seedlings, 
which  fruited  in  18  months  from  the 
time  the  original  seed  was  put  in  the 
ground.  This  always  seemed  to  me  like 
a  pretty  strong  statement,  but  since  I 


have  been  growing  the  tree  here,  we 
find  it  fruits  freely  one  year  after  being 
grafted  in  our  native  stocks,  some  trees 
in  the  nursery  row  even  giving  from 
10  to  30  fine  nuts  on  the  one-year-old 
wood.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  growing 
tree  for  lawn  purposes  of  any  of  the 
chestnuts  I  know.  In  fruiting  it  has  the 
peculiar  habit  of  clustering  five  to  eight 
burrs  close  together  along  tne  stem.  The 
majority  of  these  burrs  carry  but  one 
very  large  beautiful  nut;  occasionally 
there  will  be  two  in  a  burr,  and  less  fre¬ 
quently  three  in  a  burr.  I  had  thought 
the  beauty  of  the  tree,  its  early  and 
abundant  bearing,  and  beauty  of  the 
nuts,  were  its  greatest  value,  but  this 
last  year  it  was  the  sweetest  and  most 
tender  of  any  of  the  large  nuts  I  have 
ever  grown.  It  seems  to  be  a  little  more 
difficult  to  propagate  than  either  the  Coe 
or  the  McFarland,  and  owing  to  its  more 
dwarf  habit,  can  be  planted  at  closer 
distances  in  orchard. 

Best  Violets.— What  are  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  violets  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  their  culture?  r.  e.  p. 

West  Haven,  Conn. 

California  is  the  most  popular  single 
variety.  Marie  Louise  and  Lady  Hume 
Campbell  are  the  best  double  kinds, 
given  in  the  order  of  their  general  ex¬ 
cellence.  Violet  culture  is  quite  simple 
in  the  sense  that  the  necessary  appli¬ 
ances  are  not  difficult  to  secure;  but 
violets  are  rather  exacting  as  to  their 
requirements  of  soil,  moisture  and  tem¬ 
perature,  and  any  shortcoming  in  these 
conditions  is  sure  to  invite  the  dreaded 
leaf-spot  disease,  which  so  weakens  the 
plants  that  they  can  only  produce 
imperfect  blooms,  though  it  rarely  kills 
them.  The  young  plants,  rooted  from 
runners  or  cuttings,  may  be  had  from 
all  violet  growers  in  early  Spring,  and 
should  be  planted  out  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  May,  in  good  soil,  in  rows 
20  inches  apart,  placing  the  plants  about 
one  foot  apart  in  the  row.  If  the  soil 
contains  lime  it  will  be  more  congenial 
to  them.  They  should  be  thoroughly 
cultivated  all  Summer  and  planted  un¬ 
der  glass  in  early  November.  The  plants 
are  set  nine  inches  apart  in  the  green¬ 
house  or  cold  frame,  using  a  good, 
sound,  but  not  over-rich,  compost  for 
the  beds.  A  temperature  of  40  to  45  de¬ 
grees  should  be  maintained  as  nearly  as 
possible,  and  free  ventilation  given  on 
all  sunny  days,  even  though  the  air  is 
quite  chilly.  Watering  should  be  care¬ 
fully  attended  to,  and  the  soil  kept  con¬ 
stantly  moist,  but  not  sodden.  The 
plants  should  bloom  steadily  all  Win¬ 
ter,  unless  interrupted  by  too  much  dull, 
cold  weather. 


EVERGREENS 

Hardy  Sorts,  Nursery  Grown.  Millions  to 
offer.  6  to  8  In.  $1;  12  in.  $3;  2  to  3  ft.  $  10 
per  100  prepaid;  4  to  6  ft.  $20  per  100.  60 
GREAT  BARGAINS  to  select  from.  Forest 
and  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  etc.  Send  forfree 
catalogue.  LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED, 

D.  HILL,  fsaa  Dundee,  Ill. 


ROCKY  MT.  EVERGREENS_?S7i.ArwwNna'2; 

CEMETERY.  Four  Blue  Spruce,  15  Inches,  for  $1.50; 
four  20-lnch  for  $2.60;  ten  two-year  old,  for  25  cents  In 
postage.  100  two-year  old  for  $2,  all  delivered  EX¬ 
PRESS  PREPAID.  Catalogue  of  HARDY  NURSERY 
STOCK,  with  colored  and  photo-plates  FREE.  Our 
stock  all  upon  HARDY  ROOTS;  none  injured  by 
Winter  of  '98  and  '99.  GARDNER  &  80N,  Osage 
Nurseries,  117  Seventh  Street,  Osage,  la 


IKCES 

Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits, 

including  grapes.  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees,  Evergreens  and 
Shrubs  for  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  grounds.  Shade  Trees 
for  streets.  Hardy  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants, Climbers,  etc. 

Onr  new  catalogue,  carefully  re¬ 
vised,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
half-tone  engravings,  with  cover  of 
exquisite  design,  contains  accurate 
and  trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
most  valuable  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  is  replete  with  practical 
hints  indispensable  to  planters.  Al¬ 
though  prepared  at  great  expense, 
it  will  be  sent  free  to  our  regular  cus¬ 
tomers;  to  others,  on  receipt  of  10  cts. 

ELLWANGER&  BARRY 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Established  CO  Years. 


Have  Hundreds 
of  Carloads 


of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs.  Roses, 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 

Choicest  new  and  old.  Mall 
size  postpaid,  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger 
„  .  by  express  or  freight.  The 

best  are  cheapest,  try  us.  Elegant  Catalog  free.  46th 
year.  1000  acres.  44  greenhouses. 

THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
BOX792,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


PEACH  TREES. 

Over  100,000  of  the  finest  Healthy, 
Thrifty,  Hardy,  Northern-Grown  Peach 
Trees.  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio, 
are  selling1  as  fine  stock  as  was  ever 
offered  for  sale,  at  very  low  prices.  These 
trees  are  grown  near  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  are  all  budded  on  stock  grown 
from  natural  pits  gathered  in  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee  (where  Peach 
Yellows  were  never  known ),  and  are  the 
best  that  can  he  produced. 

A  large  number  of  our  readers  say 
that  the  finest  and  best  fruit  trees  they 
ever  bought  were  received  from  Call’s 
Nurseries.  They  make  a  specialty  of 
dealing  direct  with  the  farmers,  and 


TREES 


at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
Pears,  $6  per  100;  Peach,  3c.  Cat.  Free 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


guarantee  satisfaction. 
Price  List. — Adv. 


Write  them  for 


The  Fruits  to  Plant 


for  profitable  results  are  named  In  our  1900 
Catalogue.  This  book  names  all  the  trees  and 
plants  that  will  succeed  in  a  northern  climate; 
gives  accurate  descriptions  of  varieties  and 
instructions  about  planting.  Catalogue  mailed  FREE  at  your  request.  Write  to  us  for  any 
further  information  you  need  about  fruits.  Sixteenth  Year. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  I  (Orange  Co.  Nurseries),  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Trees  and  Plants 


Choice  New  Varieties  and  all  the  old  standard.  SUNSHINE, 
the  greatest  late  strawberry;  has  no  equal.  Brilliant  Red 
Raspberry ;  it  shines.  Iceberg,  a  White  Blackberry.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


For  $i  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Paragon, 
i  Numbo  Chestnut  Tree  grafted,  worth  $2.20  Full  line  of 
Nursery  StocK.  Certificate. 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS, 
Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 


ROGERS’  TREES 

64-page  and  32-page  truthful,  cata¬ 
logues  free.  No  Agents. 


ARE  SAFE  TO  HUY.  Clean,  healthy  business  trees. 
You  have  our  address,  send  us  yours.  We  would  like  to 
tell  you  more  about  them.  Those  who  know  us  best 
trust  us  most,  and  you  will  find  it  safe  in  every  way  to 
place  your  orders  witli  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES, 
Tree  Breeders,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


A  MILLION  TREES 


We  can  supply 
’  every  demand. 

_  _ _ _  '  All  stock  select¬ 

ed,  grown  and  budded  with  expert  knowledge  of  tho  orehardists  needs. 

- -  MAMMOTH  BLACK  TWIC 

highest  colored  large  W inter  Apple, 


VICTOR  PEACH  our  newest. 
Earliest  in  cultivation.  Hardy,  vig- 
ods 


orous.  Fruit  largo,  firm,  go< 
per,  fine  flavor  and  color. 


1  Ship- 


Deep  red,  delicious  flavor,  good 
keeper.  Ask  about  these,  ourPlum 


anJothortrees,  Asparagusand Strawberry  plants.  Illust’d  Catalogue  free. 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES,  Box  20i  BERLIN,  Md. 


T rees  for  Orchard  and  Garden. 

All  the  old  and  well-tried,  and  several  NEW  VARIETIES:  Climax  and  Sultan  Plums  (new  Japs);  BALD¬ 
WIN  CHERRY,  tho  hardiest  of  all.  GIBSON  Strawberry;  statement  sales  of  Gibson  for  period  of  13 
days  show  prices  double  other  kinds.  We  Guarantee  best  care,  and  best  values,  verified  by  our  patrons, 
who  are  among  the  most  practical,  up-to-date  Orehardists  In  this  country.  Our  principle  of  guarding 
the  PARENTAGE  of  trees  In  propagation  in  view  of  making  them  CONSTITUTIONALLY  HARDY,  and 
more  likely  to  be  PRODUCTIVE,  is  indorsed  by  best  authorities.  Catalogue  free.  Consult  it  and  we  will 

Cayuga  Nurseries  Established  1847  WILEY  &  CO.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


APPLE 


We  have  a  good  assortment  of 
varieties,  and  our  prices  are  no 
higher  than  other  nurseries  whose  assortment  is 
badly  broken.  Everybody  says  that  there  is  more 
money  in  one  (1)  acre  of  “  PEDIGREE  ”  NEW  SEED 
LING  STRAWBERRIES  than  there  is  in  ten  (10)  acres  of  the  common  kinds. 

Our  catalogue  is  free,  in  it  will  tell  you  how  we  raised  them  and  what 
they  have  done.  It  is  finely  illustrated. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  c*  CO.,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


REID’S 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Roses, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 
true  to  name.  Low  prices.  No.  1 
stock.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

REID’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  1,  Upland,  Ohio. 


uw  pncco.  X 

FRUITS 


45W0  TREES 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapcs-Small  Frults.etc.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOKSCH,  Fredonla,  Si.  V. 


SUGAR  PRUNE 
CLIMAX  PLUM 

THE  TWO  GREAT 

RECORD  BREAKERS. 

KINGS  for  Earliness,  Size,  Quality,  Beauty  and 
Productiveness.  Never  before  equaled. 

Thousands  of  acres  are  being  grafted  over  to 
these  new  fruits.  Other  grand  New  Creations  in 
Fruits.  Price-List  Free. 

Burbank’s  Experiment  Farms, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


Best  by  Test— 74  YEARS.  Largest  annual  sale.  High  quality— 
not  high  price.  Finest  sorts.  We  bud  4  million  Apple  trees, 
whole-root  graft  5  million— 1-  and  2-yr.  Other  Trees,  Vines,  etc., 
in  proportion.  1400  acres  Nur- VL/_  DAY  FPFIfiHT 
sery.  43,000  acres  Orchards.  YYC  I  /V  I  I  IxLlvJII  I 
Box  and  pack  free,  ask  No  Money  until  SAFE  arrival,— 
guarantee  Satisfaction.  Fruit  Book  free.  Write  us,— Visit  us 
/  DA  V  CASH  each  WEEK  and  want  more  Home  and 
YY  t?  rAI  traveling  salesmen.  STARK  Market  and  Qual* 
.  ity  Kings  PAY:  Apple  of  Commerce,  CTADK  LOUISIANA,  M0. 

Black  Ben  Davis,  Stayman  Winesap,  Delicious, , 

Senator  Champion;  Cold  plum;  Kiener;  Elberta' 


jbansville,  N.  Y. 
r  Stark,  Mo.,  etc. 


I  Three  Favorite  flowers  6‘ 

i z  i  "  v  - 

Sweet  Peas— 

Over  50  varieties  of  the  best  European  and  American  named  sorts. 
Perfected  Jtoyal  Show  Pansies— 

Over  100  colors  and  markings,  all  the  finest  European  varieties 
and  largest  flowering  strains. 

Nasturtiums  Dwarf— 

The  best  ever  produced,  and  not  surpassed  for  gorgeousness  of 
color  and  brilliant  effects. 

One  full-sized  packet  of  each  variety  for  only  O  cts,  and  addresses 
of  two  of  your  flower  loving  friends,  will  also  include  a  copy  of  “  Floral 
Culture,”  which  tells  how  to  grow  flowers  from  seeds,  and  the 
daintiest  catalogue  published,  devoted  exclusively  to  flower  seeds. 


Miss  O  H‘  Lippincott- 
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RAISING  CALVES  WITHOUT  MILK. 
Hay  Tea  and  Jelly  as  Substitutes. 

Wit  at  We  Feed  For.— The  question 
is  often  asked,  can  the  heifer  calf  be 
reared  into  a  profitable  dairy  cow 
without  milk?  We  might  answer  this 
with  a  simple  yes;  with  little,  if  any, 
milk  after  two  weeks  of  age,  and  not 
a  drop  after  one  month,  and  will  thus 
make  a  far  more  profitable  cow  than 
if  allowed  all  the  milk  it  can  consume 
in  the  early  stages  of  its  existence. 
What  do  we  want  to  do  with  this  little 
dairy  animal,  and  what  do  we  want 
her  to  do  for  us  when  she  reaches  ma¬ 
turity?  Do  we  want  her  to  convert  her 
food  into  meat,  and  place  a  large 
amount  of  it  upon  her  carcass,  or  do 
we  want  her  to  place  it  in  the  milk 
pail  and  churn  for  our  profit?  If  the 
latter,  we  must  begin  to  train  and  edu¬ 
cate  her  for  her  life  work  the  first 
three  months  of  her  life. 

Milk  vs.  Flesh. — If  she  is  allowed 
to  have  all  the  good  milk  she  can  con¬ 
sume,  and  in  addition  is  fed  on  Timo¬ 
thy  hay  and  corn  meal,  you  will  so 
educate  her  to  store  up  fat,  that  when 
she  reaches  maturity  she  will  say  to 
you,  in  actions,  if  not  in  words,  “You 
taught  me  while  a  baby  to  make  fat, 
and  now  I  have  become  a  cow  I  cannot 
help  it,”  and  will  use  the  majority  of 
the  feed  you  give  her  to  increase  her 
carcass.  Every  good  dairyman  knows 
this  is  always  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  milk  flow,  and  she  will  be  utterly 
worthless  as  a  profitable  dairy  animal. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  feed  them  on 
feeds  rich  in  protein,  feeds  that  will 
make  muscle  and  sinew,  growth  only, 
and  not  fat,  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  coarseness,  to  develop  a 
large  stomach,  to  hold  a  large  amount 
of  feed  to  be  ground  up  and  assimi¬ 
lated  for  our  profit  in  after  years,  we 
shall  be  starting  in  the  right  direction. 
This  can  be  done  by  those  who  sell 
all  their  milk  from  the  farm  daily,  as 
cheaply  as  by  those  who  make  butter 
and  have  an  abundance  of  milk,  and 
the  most  profitable  animals  in  our 
dairy  are  those  which  have  had  but 
little  milk  till  they  were  two  weeks 
old,  and  not  a  drop  after  the  first 
month. 

Tile  Calf’s  Gruel. — The  proper  plan 
is  to  remove  the  calf  from  the  dam  as 
soon  as  the  milk  is  fit  to  use,  and  give 
it,  for  the  first  week  (or  until  it  has 
forgotten  its  mother  and  has  learned 
to  drink  well)  from  one  to  iy2  quart 
of  its  mother’s  milk,  according  to  size 
of  calf,  thrice  daily,  being  careful 
never  to  overfeed  it,  keeping  it  a 
little  hungry  rather  than  otherwise. 
In  a  week  or  10  days  reduce  the  milk 
and  add  to  it  gruel  made  of  wheat 
flour  and  flaxseed  jelly,  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  the  gruel,  and  decreasing  the 
milk,  until,  at  three  or  four  weeks  of 
age  you  can  dispense  with  milk  entire¬ 
ly,  and  .the  calf  will  never  know  when 
it  was  done.  This  flaxseed  jelly 
is  made  by  boiling  whole  flaxseed  in  six 
times  its  bulk  of  water  over  a  slow 
fire,  until  all  the  water  is  absorbed, 
and  when  cool,  it  will  be  in  a  thick 
jelly.  Make  the  gruel  by  damping 
from  two  to  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour  and  then  scalding  it;  add  one  or 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  jelly,  and  you 
have  a  rich  gruel,  which  can  be  thinned 
to  the  consistency  and  temperature  of 
new  milk,  and  will  be  greatly  relished 
by  the  calf.  Increase  the  amount  of 
flour  and  jelly  as  the  calf  increases  in 
size  and  age.  If  one  is  raising  but  one 
or  two  calves,  and  can  conveniently 
make  hay  tea  with  which  to  scald  and 
thin  this  gruel,  it  will  be  all  the  more 


relished  by  the  calf,  and  will  make  her 
grow  the  faster.  I  would  rather  have 
this  with  which  to  raise  a  dairy  calf 
than  the  richest  milk  I  ever  saw.  To 
make  it,  place  some  good  sweet  clover 
hay  in  a  kettle,  fill  it  with  cold  water, 
and  place  it  on  the  back  of  the  kitchen 
stove  and  let  it  steep  all  night,  and  you 
will  have  a  rich  tea  that  will  contain 
all  the  aroma  of  the  clover.  This  sys¬ 
tem  of  feeding  by  being  careful  not  to 
overfeed,  will  give  the  calf  a  tendency 
to  eat  hay  and  other  feed  quite  young. 
This  it  should  be  encouraged  to  do  by 
giving  it  free  access  to  good  clover  hay, 
not  Timothy,  as  it  will  not  eat  enough 
of  the  latter,  but  with  the  former  will 
develop  a  large  stomach  and  become 
what  we  term  pot-bellied.  We  have, 
when  we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
our  clover  crop,  and  had  no  other  hay 
than  Timothy,  bought  clover  from  our 
more  fortunate  neighbors  especially  for 
our  calves,  and  found  it  to  pay  us  well. 

Dry  Feeds. — Shortly  after  the  calf  be¬ 
gins  to  eat  hay  it  will  also  eat  feed  if 
placed  in  a  box  where  it  can  reach  it. 
This  should  be  composed  of  four  pounds 
of  wheat  bran,  four  pounds  of  ground 
oats  and  two  pounds  of  linseed  meal, 
giving  the  calf  all  it  will  eat  clean  at 
each  meal,  and  after  it  eats  this  readily 
the  jelly  may  very  largely  be  left  out  of 
the  gruel;  yet  it  will  do  the  calf  no  in¬ 
jury  to  continue  with  both.  At  the  age 
of  three  months  the  gruel  can  be  entire¬ 
ly  dispensed  with,  feeding  only  on  the 
clover  hay  and  protein  feeds,  or  good 
pasture  in  its  season,  with  pure  water  to 
drink.  Calves  fed  on  this  system,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Winter,  will  not  present 
a  very  handsome  appearance,  for  they 
should  be  pot-bellied,  and  in  Winter, 
from  the  lack  of  fat  nature  places  upon 
them  long  hair  to  keep  them  warm, 
which  also  detracts  from  their  beauty, 
yet  every  intelligent  dairyman  knows 
this  calf  is  the  kind  that  will  make  the 
profitable  dairy  cow,  and  will  present 
the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  44. 

After  reaching  the  age  of  a  year  or 
more  this  condition  will  gradually  leave 
her,  and  she  will  begin  to  assume  the 
shape  of  the  dairy  animal,  as  in  Fig.  45, 
showing  her  at  15  or  16  months  of  age, 
four  months  before  her  life  work  is  to 
begin,  with  the  udder  just  beginning  to 
form.  The  pot-bellied  condition  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  she  has  stored  up  upon 
her  system  not  fat,  but  flesh  and  mus¬ 
cle,  which  she  will  need  to  draw  on  after 
her  life  work  begins.  Let  this  heifer 
begin  her  work  at  the  age  of  20  to  24 
months,  feeding  her  well  when  not  on 
pasture  on  dairy  foods,  with  no  fatten¬ 
ing  ration,  and  one  month  before  she  is 
expected  to  drop  her  calf,  unless  upon 
pasture,  feed  her  two  quarts  per  day  in 
connection  with  her  coarser  foods  of  hay 
and  fodder,  of  the  same  mixture  of  oat, 
bran  and  linseed  recommended  for  the 
calf,  which  will  distend  and  develop  the 
udder  and  encourage  large  capacity  for 
milk.  She  should  come  into  profit  the 
shape  of  a  mature  cow,  wedge-shaped, 
udder  developed  and  ready  for  work, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  Fig.  46, 
showing  her  two  years  old  after  being 
milked  four  months.  Every  dairyman 
should  know  how  to  handle  her  to  make 
her  profitable  for  years,  barring  acci¬ 
dents,  and  when  he  calls  on  her  for  busi¬ 
ness  will  find  her  to  respond  in  the  pail 
and  churn,  instead  of  upon  her  carcass 
at  his  expense. 

In  raising  the  bull  calf,  from  which 
you  expect  to  raise  dairy  cows,  raise 
him  exactly  as  this  heifer  has  been 
raised  and  he  will  transmit  those  quali¬ 
ties  to  his  daughters,  and  these  good 
tendencies  at  the  pail  will  be  intensi¬ 
fied.  O.  L.  GILLINGHAM. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
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Calves  Without  Milk. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  good  calf  can 
be  raised  without  milk,  and  in  these 
days,  when  good  cows  are  so  highly 
valued,  it  seems  a  piece  of  the  worst 
kind  of  shortsightedness  and  misman¬ 
agement  to  try  to  produce  a  first-class 
cow  from  a  calf  stunted  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  its  life.  It  may  appear  like 
economy  to  take  the  milk  from  the 
calf  and  sell  it  to  the  creamery,  cheese 
factory  or  milk  station,  but  it  is  a  poor 
economy.  The  cows  of  the  future  de¬ 
mand  that  the  calves  of  to-day  be  well 
nourished.  Ten  or  12  pounds  of  new 
milk  daily  will  carry  a  calf  nicely  until 
it  is  10  days  or  two  weeks  old.  Then,  if 
the  milk  is  made  into  butter,  there  is 
skim-milk  to  feed.  Change  from  whole 
to  skim-milk  gradually  and  at  the  same 
time  supply  the  fat  by  feeding  corn 
meal,  making  the  calf  eat  it  dry.  Later 
add  some  oats,  ground  preferred,  but 
whole  if  ground  ones  are  not  obtainable 
and  bran  or  middlings.  If  the  milk  of 
the  dairy  goes  to  a  cheese  factory  feed 
whole  milk  until  the  calf  is  at  least  a 
month  old.  Then  feed  sweet  whey,  not 
the  sour  stub,  which  is  bailed  out  at  99 
per  cent  of  the  cheese  factories.  Feed 
in  small  quantities  at  first  and  increase 
gradually  while  the  milk  is  decreased. 
At  the  same  time  feed  some  grain,  com¬ 
posed  of  linseed  meal,  bran,  middlings  or 
oats  and  a  little  corn  meal.  If  the  milk 
is  sold  outright  from  the  farm  and 
nothing  brought  back,  then  keep  the 
calf  on  whole  milk  until  it  is  old  enough 
to  thrive  on  hay,  grain  and  water,  and 
see  what  a  fine  calf  she  is!  It  is  a  good 
practice  in  ordinary  dairies  where  the 
milk  supply  is  short  to  raise  only  enough 
calves  to  keep  the  herd  up,  and  those 
only  from  the  best  cows,  and  give  them 
extra  care.  l.  a. 


DROPPED  DEAD. 

The  man  with  heart  trouble  never 
knows  when  his  time  may  come.  When 
he  leaves  home  for  work  he  may  never 
return  alive.  He  may  drop  dead  on  the 


street,  in  his  pulpit,  in  his  office,  over 
his  work  benen.  Heart  disease  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  The  Christian  min¬ 
ister  is  liable  the  same  as  anyone  else. 
Rev.  C.  L.  Mundell  writes : 

"I  suffered  from  that  dreadful  tired  feeling 
and  weakness,  and  in  1893  I  lost  mr  health  alto¬ 
gether.  I  went  to  one  of  the  best  doctors  In  the 
state  and  he  said  I  had  heart,  stomach,  liver  and 
kidney  trouble.  His  treatment  did  me  no  good. 

I  tried  different  kinds  of  patent  medicines  but 
got  worse  all  the  time.  If  I  walked  up  hill  or  a 
little  fast  it  seemed  as  though  my  heart  would 
jump  out.  I  had  almost  given  up  all  hope,  and 
my  money  was  all  gone;  was  scarcely  able  to  make 
a  living.  Finally  I  wrote  Dr.  Pierce  and  follow¬ 
ing  his  advice  I  purchased  at  my  nearest  drug 
store  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  and  a  bottle  of  his  *  Pleasant  Pellets.’ 
This  was  a  year  ago  and  now  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  am  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  nealth.  I 
am  so  glad  of  my  health  that  I  cannot  say  too 
much.  I  first  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God  and  the*  to  Dr.  Pierce. 

‘‘I  would  not  do  without  your  *  Pellets ’  for 
»ne  hundred  dollars  (Sioo.oo)  per  month. 

"  Do  not  think  I  am  exaggerating.  My  state¬ 
ment  is  true  and  if  any  douDt  it  they  can  writ* 
to  Pinegrove,  Ohio,  wnere  I  live,  and  If  any 
should  think  this  an  assumed  name  and  that 
such  a  man  as  C.  L.  Mundell  does  not  exist,  they 
may  look  in  the  minutes  of  Providence  Associa¬ 
tion,  or  in  the  Baptist  Year  Book,  In  the  list  of 
Elders,  and  they  will  find  my  name.” 

Constipation  and  biliousness  are  radi¬ 
cally  cured  by  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pellets. 
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ON’T  SET  HENS 

The  Nat’l  Hen  Incubator  beats  old  plan  ' 
Sto  1.  Little  In  price  but  big  money  maker.  Agfa.  1 
wanted.  Send  for  cat.  telling  how  to  get  one  free.  1 
Natural  Hen  Inenhntor  Co.,  B03  Columhnu,  Neb.  < 
Rev.  IL  Heuaer  mad.  a  100  Egg  Hatober.  oost  11-00 


SHOEMAKER’S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1 900,  two  colors,  160  pages, 
110  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  etc.  IIow  to  raise  Chickens  suc¬ 
cessfully,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia¬ 
grams  with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  IncnbatortfBrooders  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  89S,  FREEPORT,  ILL, 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

-of  prize  winning  poultry  for  1900.  The  finest  poultry  book 
Fout.  A  perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Gives  price  of  eggs 
stock  from  the  very  best  strains.  It  shows  the  finest  chick¬ 
ens  &  describes  them  all.  50  different  varieties.  Every  body 
wants  this  book.  Send  6c.  in  stamps  B.  H.  URKIDER,  Florin,  Pa. 

Half  the  Grain 

and  a  liberal  supply  of  green  cut  bone  pre- 
’  pared  by  a  Webster  &  Hannum  Green  Bone 
Cutter,  and  your  hens  will  lay  double  the 
quantity  of  eggs.  Write  for  booklet  “  How 
to  Make  Hens  Lay  ”  and  catalogue  of  bone 
cutters,  clover  cutters  and  grit  crushers — free. 
E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  Bo>  20,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HEN  MONEY 


Is  easily  and  quickly  doubled  by 

feeding:  Green  Cut  Hone. 
Makes  hens  lay  winter  and  summer.  The  best  and  cheapest 

way  to  prepareit  is  with  MANN’S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS. 

Cut  hard,  soft  bones,  meat,  gristle  ami  turn  easy.  Swing¬ 
ing  Feed  Trays,  Granite  Crystal  Grit,  Ac.  Send  forfreO 

1  atniogue.  p.  w.  MANN  CO.  Box  15 ,  Milford,  Mass. 


5  Hand  Bone,  Shelf,  and 
Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 


|T  COST  US  $4,000  x°oiiSt5o 

"*a**s“  We  (UkVe  gpent  , 4,000  on  our  now  book, 

I “How  to  Make  Money  with  Poultry  and 
|  Incubators.”  It  tellslt  all.  Leading  poultry 
|  men  have  written  special  articles  for  it.  193 
j  pages,  8x11  In.  Illustrated.  It’s  as  good  — 

.Cyphers  Incubator 

'-ami  it’s  the  best.  Out  hatch  any  other 
machine.  18  page  circular  free.  Send  15  eta. 
__  __  In  stamps  foT  (4,000  book  N*  101. 

Address  nearest  office.  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 


The  BANTAM 


OGq 

.4^.  Doc*  it.  Over  15,000 
in  use.  Thousands  hatch 
45  to  50ehloks  from  50  eggs 

$5  30  DAYS’ Trial 

e<r  ——  Before  you  pay  acent.  Hot  Water  .r  Hot  Air 

'  Send  4  cents  for  No.  23  Catalog  of  valuable  Information  and 
testimonials.  BCCKEVS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Our  Incubators 


have  all  the  lntestimprovements-aresold  ? 
at  very  lotv  price*  and  gniiriin-  7 
teed  to  please  every  customer.Scnd  • 
t>  cents  for  our  150  page  catalogue,  % 
yj  which  contains i'lillrfeserlptlons  ( 
of  our  extensive  line  and  tells  how  A 
to  raise  poultry  sueccsii-  . 
fully.  Plans  for  poultry  and  brooder  houses. 

iw  M nines  Inenhntor  Co.,  Box  90,  Des  Moines,  la.  a 


UITPlJwiththe  perfect,  self- 
H A  I  Mil  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher— tn* 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  tne  lowest  cost. 
GEO.  H.  ST  AHL,  Qaloey,  ILL 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper- 
ated;168  pagecatalogue  contain¬ 
ing  information  and  testimonial 

Bent  free.  QEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUIHCY,  ILL. 


The  Star  incubator 

is  best  because  simplest  in  construction 
and  in  operation.  Hatches  every  hatch- 
able  egg.  Positive  directions  and  no 
moisture.  Perfect  hatchers.  6o-egg  size, 
$6.  Illustrated  catalogue/rvnr. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO.. 

3g  Church  Street,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


OLENTANGY  INCUBATOR. 

This  Machine  will  hatch  every  fertilo 
egg,  so  thousands  testify.  It  is  the  best 
Self-Regulating  machine  made. 
Brooders  $5.00.  Catalogue  free. 
Address,  GEO,  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  0. 


Incubators  and  Brooders 

Incubators  from  *5.00  up. 

Brooders  from  $3.80  up 
Catalogue  free 

L,  A.  BANTA, 

Ligonler,  Inti. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteed  to  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
rRAUUK  BtATl  INCUBATOR  CO.  Hww  City, 15a. 


nCATIi  Tfl  I  IPC  on  HBN8  and  CHICKENS 
UL.nl  II  IU  LlUL  64-page  book  fbeb. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I, 


10,000 FARMERS 


WANTED 


To  put  up  our  Barn  Door  Hangers, 
Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Slings,  etc. 

THERE  IS  MONEY  IN  IT. 


The  “LOUDEN  GOODS” 


EQUAI 


HAS  NO 


have  no  equal  and  are  fast  taking  the  place  of 
everything  else.  Don’t  waste  time  on  something  ^510 
^  .  A1  ,  ......  out  of  date,  but  write  at  once  for  Booklet  of  the  latest  a 

etc.  Mention  this  paper.  Address’  Louden  Machinery  Go.,  Dept.  J  Fairfield,  low 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DB.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 


Worms  in  Horses;  Collar  Gall. 

1.  Can  you  give  remedies  for  worms  in 
horses?  My  horse  has  worms  from  six  to 
18  inches  long,  as  large  as  a  lead  pencil, 
color  white.  2.  The  horses  also  have  sore 
necks,  and  am  unable  to  treat  them  per¬ 
manently;  the  sores  break  out  the  same 
as  a  boil  on  top  of  the  neck  usually,  but 
occasionally  in  other  places.  I  can  heal 
them  for  a  time,  then  they  return.  I  have 
had  medicine  from  veterinaries  several 
times,  but  it  only  helps  temporarily.  The 
trouble  is  worse  in  warm  weather,  and  if 
they  by  chance  get  a  sore  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  heal  it.  t.  b.  s. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  worm  you  describe  is  the  com¬ 
mon  ascaris  of  tne  horse,  and  except 
when  present  in  large  numbers,  is  com¬ 
paratively  harmless.  Cause  the  horse  to 
fast  for  at  least  10  hours,  then  drench 
with  three  ounces  oil  of  turpentine  well 
shaken  up  in  one  pint  raw  linseed  oil. 
After  two  hours  give  one  ounce  each 
aloes  and  ginger  to  move  the  bowels 
and  carry  away  the  worms.  A  bran- 
mash  diet  for  a  day  or  two  before  the 
treatment,  and  also  afterwards,  until 
the  bowels  move,  would  be  desirable. 

2.  Thoroughly  cauterize  the  raw  sur¬ 
face  with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver,  af¬ 
ter  which  apply  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc 
ointment  morning  and  evening.  If  there 
is  a  tumor  or  other  evidence  of  dead  tis¬ 
sue,  it  may  require  dissecting  out  be¬ 
fore  it  will  heal  permanently. 

Cow  Fails  to  Come  to  Her  Milk. 

I  bought  a  Guernsey  cow  commencing  to 
spring;  after  she  dropped  her  third  calf  she 
failed  to  give  the  usual  flow  of  milk  from 
three  teats.  The  flow  from  the  one  is 
fairly  good.  She  Is  in  good  condition  and 
well  cared  for.  I  have  been  trying  differ¬ 
ent  feeds,  but  as  yet  find  no  improvement. 
What  is  your  opinion?  h.  c.  c. 

Bellwood,  Pa. 

Occasionally,  as  in  this  case,  a  cow 
will  fail  to  come  to  her  milk  alter  calv¬ 
ing,  without  apparent  cause  for  such 
failure.  Since  there  is  no  trouble  with 
the  udder,  or  other  disease  to  treat,  we 
can  only  suggest  that  you  continue  to 
feed  liberally  until  she  can  be  turned  to 
pasture.  She  may  yet  return,  in  part, 
to  her  normal  milk  flow.  Should  she 
fail  to  do  so  this  season,  she  will  be 
quite  liable  to  after  the  next  calving,  so 
that  if  she  is  a  valuable  cow  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  keep  her  over  and 
give  her  another  chance.  Should  she 
then  fail,  fatten  for  the  butcher. 

Abortion  in  Cows. 

1.  What  shall  I  give  a  cow  after  she  has 
aborted?  2.  Is  there  anything  that  will 
stop  her  from  doing  it  again?  3.  Is  abor¬ 
tion  catching?  4.  Will  one  cow  do  it  that 
stands  two  or  three  stanchions  away  from 
one  that  has  done  it?  6.  Is  there  any  cure? 
6.  Is  there  anything  I  can  give  a  cow  that 
is  nearly  dry  (she  has  lost  one  calf),  so  she 
will  not  lose  this  one?  7.  What  is  the 
cause?  8.  What  shall  I  do  so  that  it  will 
stop?  9.  Will  silage,  if  fed  too  long  to  a 
cow,  kill  the  calf?  10.  Will  silage  hurt 
cows  if  fed  after  they  are  dry?  I  have  a 
herd  of  20  cows,  and  a  barn  40x60  feet  built 
in  the  Fall  of  1898;  the  cows  are  on  one 
side,  in  a  room  16  feet  wide,  the  length  of 
the  barn,  60  feet.  It  is  a  good  light,  airy, 
place,  has  six  windows  in  it,  and  they  are 
all  kept  clean  and  nice.  I  use  sawdust  for 
bedding.  I  feed  good  silage  twice  a  day, 
about  a  bushel  to  each  cow,  and  good,  clean 
nice  hay,  and  about  eight  quarts  of  grain 
a  day,  or  three  quarts  of  shorts,  one  quart 
of  gluten  meal  twice  a  day,  morning  and 
night.  They  have  all  the  water  they  will 
drink,  and  plenty  of  exercise  and  good  care, 
and  I  don’t  see  why  they  abort;  I  have 
tried  all  that  I  know  or  have  been  told,  but 
it  doBs  no  good.  I  had  two  cows  lose  their 
calves,  one  at  six  months,  one  day,  and 
the  other  at  seven  months  the  very  next 
day.  I  put  them  in  a  shed  by  themselves, 
and  fumigated  the  barn  and  kept  them 
there  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  then  as 
they  seemed  all  right  I  put  them  back. 
In  about  three  months  I  had  another  cow 
lose  her  calf  at  three  or  four  months,  so  I 
put  her  separate,  and  February  4  I  had 
another  cow  lose  her  calf  at  eight  months, 
so  I  have  got  her  by  herself.  I  have  had 
a  good  Jersey  bull  about  two  years  old,  to 
keep  for  my  cows,  but  as  he  was  in  good 
condition  I  have  sold  him  to  be  killed,  and 
he  was  all  right  every  way,  so  the  trouble 
cannot  come  from  him.  I  haven’t  fed 
silage  to  the  last  cow,  nor  grain,  since  dry¬ 
ing  her  up  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  only 
she  would  reach  a  little  of  the  other  cows’ 
silage  standing  next  to  her.  The  cow  that 
lost  her  calf  last  Spring  is  in  calf  again 
and  is  dry,  and  will  perhaps  calve  in  a 
month  or  two.  Is  there  anything  I  can 
give  her  so  that  she  will  not  lose  her  calf 
this  time?  I  have  had  the  other  two 
killed.  This  is  her  third  calf;  she  is  a 
heifer  that  I  raised,  and  is  about  five  years 


old.  The  cow  that  lost  her  calf  February 
4  is  about  seven  or  eight  years  old. 

Fitchburg,  Mass.  o.  a.  c. 

1.  Warm  mashes  with  a  light  diet,  the 
same  as  if  she  had  calved  at  full  term. 
Isolate  from  the  herd  at  once,  or  as  soon 
as  any  suspicious  symptoms  are  ob¬ 
served.  2.  Nothing  beyond  avoiding  al 
causes  that  tend  to  favor  abortion.  3. 
Yes;  in  outbreaks  as  in  your  herd.  In¬ 
dividual  cases  are  mostly  accidental.  4. 
Nearly  or  quite  as  liable  as  if  she  stood 
next  to  the  aborting  cow.  All  cows  in 
the  stable  are  nearly  equally  exposed 
and  liable  to  abort.  5.  Avoiding  or  pre¬ 
venting  the  causes  is  the  only  known 
remedy.  6.  Fluid  extract  of  Black  haw 
(Viburnum  prunifolium)  in  ounce  doses 
once  or  twice  daily  is  believed  by  some 
to  prevent  abortions.  In  other  cases  it 
appears  to  have  little  or  no  effect.  If 
the  symptoms  are  observed  before  abor¬ 
tion  has  actually  taken  place,  it  can 
sometimes  be  prevented  by  keeping  the 
cow  perfectly  quiet  and  giving  ounce 
doses  of  laudanum  or  of  bromide  o:i 
potassium  every  three  or  four  hours. 
During  treatment  the  cow  should  be  fed 
sparingly,  mainly  on  bran  mashes  or 
other  sloppy  food. 

7.  Accidents  of  various  kinds  (see 
page  827  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  Nov.  15, 
1899).  The  contagious  form  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  a  specific  germ  or 
micro-organism.  8.  Isolation  of  the  in¬ 
fected  animals  and  a  thorough  system  of 
disinfection  under  the  personal  direction 
of  a  competent  veterinarian  will  usually 
check  the  outbreak  in  a  few  months. 
The  general  stable  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  cleaned  and  disinfected  at  least  once 
a  month,  or  immediately  after  the  re¬ 
moval  of  each  aborting  cow.  A  solu¬ 
tion  of  one-half  pint  of  the  concentrated 
commercial  sulphuric  acid  in  each  10 
quarts  of  water  is  an  effective  and  cheap 
disinfectant  wash  for  the  stable.  Keep 
the  stable  as  clean,  dry  and  well-ven¬ 
tilated  as  possible.  The  fetus,  mem¬ 
branes  and  all  litter  that  has  been  in 
contact  with  an  aborting  animal  should 
be  at  once  removed  and  burned  or  deep¬ 
ly  buried.  The  isolated  cows  should 
have  the  tail,  vulva,  and  hips  washed 
daily  with  a  two  to  three  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  creolin,  or  chloro-naptholeum,  or 
a  one  to  1,000  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  in  water.  Wash  out  the 
vagina  and  womb  daily  as  long  as  dis¬ 
charge  continues  with  a  solution  of  two 
tablespoonfuls  creolin  or  chloro-naptho¬ 
leum  in  one  gallon  blood-warm  water, 
or  one  dram  corrosive  sublimate  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  gallon  water. 

9  and  10.  No,  if  not  fed  to  excess  so 
as  to  injure  the  general  health  of  the 
cow.  If  you  have  further  trouble  with 
abortion,  I  would  suggest  that  you  cor¬ 
respond  with  Director  H.  H.  Goodell,  of 
your  Experiment  Station  at  Amherst, 
or  with  Dr.  Austin  Peters,  chairman 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Cattle  Commis¬ 
sioners,  Boston.  They  may  be  able  to 
cause  an  investigation  and  assist  you 
in  eradicating  the  disease. 


THE  HORSE  MARKET 

Demands  Sound 
Horses  Only^-^a«iP 

Lame  horses  sell  at  less  than  half  their  actual  value 
and  are  neither  desirable  for  use  or  sale.  The  remedy 
Is  easy.  A  few  bottles  of 


n  will  work  a  permanent  cure  for  Spavins,  Ring- 
1 1  bonce,  Splints,  Curbs,  etc.,  and  all  forms  of  Lame- 
,  |  ncee.  It  cures  thousands  of  cases  annually.  Such 
.  endorsements  as  the  one  following  are  a  guarantee 
of  merit. 

( 1  Klinesgrove,  Penn.,  Aug.  18,  1898. 

1 I  Dear  Sira :  After  using  your  Spavin  Cure  for  Cuts,  (lulls, 

( I  Sprains,  Etc. ,  I  found  one  of  my  horses  had  a  Splint,  I 
1 1  thought  I  would  try  a  Cure,  which  cured  it.  Since  that  time 
I  have  cured  one  other  Splint  and  two  Spavins.  Now  I  am  not 
afraid  to  recommend  it  to  all.  I  remain, 

( 1  Youra  truly,  H.  A.  LAWRENCE. 

1 1  Price,  $1;  six  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use 
I  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall’s 
n  Spavin  Cure,  also  “A  Treatise  on  the  llorse,” 
t  the  book  free,  or  address, 

<iDR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 
Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N,  Y. 


LABEL 


Dana’s  Wh,to 


^  .Metallic 


EAR  LABELS 


Dwtuipru  any  name  uruaaress  witn  consecuriv 
numbers.  I  supply  forty  recording  associations  an 
thousands  of  practical  farmers,  breeders  and  veter 
nariane.  Samples free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  II.  DANA,  »  t  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  II 


Hone  Owners  Should  UN 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy. 


A  SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  E. 
Gombauit 
ex-Veteri- 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to  the 
French 
Govern¬ 
ment  Stud 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING 

Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The 
safest  be8t  Blister, ever  used.  Takes  the  place 
of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action.  Removes 
all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses  or  Oattle. 


As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 
llfC  fill  ABA  IITEE  that  one  tableepoonfnl  of 

III:  uUAnAll  I CC  caustic  balsam  will 

produce  inore  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is  Warran¬ 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  S 1 . 50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  chargee  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its.  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.V  Address 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAM8  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Take  a  Serious  Case 

Take  any  neglected  or  chronic  sore  or  skin  dis¬ 
ease  on  horse  or  domestic  animal,  and  apply 


Veterinary  Pixine. 


On  just  such  cases,  on  scratches  and  mud  fever 
on  horses,  mange  on  dogs,  hoof  rot  and  affections 
of  the  udder  ou  cows,  the  marvelous  healing 
powers  of  this  stimulating,  penetrating  and 
soothing,  antiseptic  scientific  ointment  proved 
absolutely  unfailing.  It  is  no  experiment.  The 
unanimous  indorsements  of  every  veterinary 
surgeon,  horseman  and  liveryman  who  ever  gave 
it  a  trial,  are  proofs  positive.  To  convince  you — 
to  win  your  confidence  in  its  marvelous  effective¬ 
ness — we  sell  it  under  an  absolute  guarantee — 
it  positively  cures  or  money  will  be  refunded. 
Take  no  other, 


PRICE  ’ 

|  14-lb.  box, 


25c.  I 
60c.  f 


At  Druggists  and  Dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


THE 

WILLARD  KNAPP 
Cow  Tie 

Insures  Cleanliness 
Health  and  Profit,  and  Is 
the  most  durable  device  for 
fastening  cows.  We  have 
never  had  a  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomer.  We  quote  below  a 
sample  letter  from  a  user. 

From  James  H.  Webb,  Spring  Glen  Farm.  New 
Haven,  Conn.:  “  We  have  just  completed  one  dozen 
stalls,  using  your  ties  and  following  your  plan.  We 
are  going  to  equip  another  barn  with  them,  and  want 
20  more  immediately.” 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials  from  the  best 
dairymen. 

WILLARD  H.  KNAPP  &  CO., 

404  Groton  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SADLER’S  COW  FETTER 

Is  warranted  to  make  the  worst 
kicking  cow  gentle  to  milk  in  two 
days.  There  is  nothing  equal  to 
it  for  breaking  nervous  k-ifers. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  town  Illus¬ 
trated  circulars  sent  free.  Address 
H.  T-  S-A-IOX/Eie, 
Warren,  Trumbull  County,  0. 


(Newton’s  Patent.) 

Every 
Dehorner 
Guaranteed 

,  ,  THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  them  or  write 

IL  H.  BROWN  MFC.  CO.,  -  .  DECATUR,  ILL, 


^BLOODED  STOCK 

is  a  monthly  Swine  Journal  telling  how  to  breed 
and  feed  hogs  so  as  to  make  the  most  money. 
Written  by  farmers  who  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  Regular  subscription  SOcenta,  but 

For  tO  Cents 

in  silver,  received  before  April  15,  we  will  sand 
Blooded  Stock  one  year.  This  offer  is 
only  made  to  increase  oar  circulation  before 
Apr.  I5.If  you  are  not  satisfied,  your 
money  back.  BLOODED  STOCK, 
OXFORD,  PA, 


Breeders’  Directory. 


ITobse s  For  Sale — 10  head  smooth 

round  turned  farm  horses  bought  in  December  of 
Kansas  farmers,  now  thoroughly  acclimated.  1.500  lb 
(ow,erc?e£on  mare.  8,000  lb.,  matched  pair  and  three 
(Chestnut  Bay  and  Seal  Brown)  high-class  family 
carnage  horses.  GEO.  M.  T ALLCOT,  Skaneateles,  N.Y 

Choice  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cock- 

erels.  $5  each,  pure  Whiting  strain.  Returnable  If 
not  satisfactory.  W.  T.  SCOTT,  Hawley,  Mass. 

Mammoth  W.  H.  Turkeys.  Send  for 
circulars.  STANLEY  WILLIAMS,  Kennedy,  N.  V. 

White  I  lymouth  Rocks. — Cockerels, 

*2 each;  eggs, 26  11:  60,  $2;  100,  *3. 

JOHN  HERR  SHENK,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.— Prize  win¬ 
ners  wherever  shown.  Eggs,  12  per  sitting. 

JOHN  H.  JANNEY,  Brighton,  Md. 

A  grand  lot  of  Barred  Rocks  for  sale.  Eggs  from 
,  ,e  t,-11  V?  1rtJ,?-n..,ra a  1 ' n ks .  Circular  free. 

C.  F.  GIFFEN,  Lock  Box  85,  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 

White  Wyandottes  Exclusively.— 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenlx,  R.  I. 

C?^,Ap’ — Sin&1Y’  pairs,  pens. 
Wya'ndot^sT^amp?1181  W’  and  Br’  LeKhor'^  W 
Mrs.  J.  p.  HKLLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 

M.  B.  TURREYS'pa^J/^Eggf S‘fnor Tr8’ H : 

White  P.  Rock  Cockerels.  $2.  Mbs.  f.  H.  THOMSON 
hairvlew  Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 

Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns. 

free.  H.  J.  BLANCHARD,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN  &  SON’S 

S.C.Whiteand  Brown  Leghorns 

We  make  a  specialty  of 

EXTRA  EARLY  FERTILE  EGGS 

whin«f'!t  from  $2  up  bred  from  our 

winners  at  Washington  and  Philadelphia.  Also  Bel- 

BoxnH  .pirks“eAy8  VaRN  SH°RE  P0ULTRY  YARDS, 

SCOTCH  C0LLIES~?“a°bi1nd 

Circulars  free.  SILAS  DECKER,  So.  Montrose,  Pa 

Collie  Pups.  —  Bred  from  imported 
stock.  Yellow  with  white  points. 

J.  F.  KUHN,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 

Chester  Swine,  Collie  Pups.— 

PAINE,  South  Randolph,  Vt. 

AHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS.  Greene,  N. 
W  Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs.  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Hens’ 
Eggs,  60c.  per  dozen;  10  kinds;  standard  bred. 

RFfi  AYRQUIRPQ-CaIyes  from  high  strain 
IILUi  HI  nOniriLO  of  milkers;  also,  Scotcti 
Collie  Pups.  Prices  reasonable.  MAPLE  ROW 
STOCK  FARM,  F.  H.  Cookingliam,  Cherry  Creek,  N.Y 

RPR  RIIPRNQCYQ  iourbred  Heifers, 15  to 

IILUi  UULnil0LI  0  22  mos.;  four  Heifers,  one 

4  mos.,  one  8  mos.,  two  12  mos.  Two  Bull  Calves  8 
and  10  mos.;  one  Bull  Calf  14  mos.;  handsome  and 
finely  bred.  A.  J  SNYDER.  Plumsteadvllle,  Pa. 

BARGAINS  IN  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 

129  head,  all  ages,  both  sexes -the  leading  Butter 
and  Milk  strains.  Specials  on  fine  Bull  Calves.  Write 
at  once  for  just  what  you  want  to 

DKLLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

JERSEYS. 

The  blood  of  Euratus  through  Pedro  3187  has  made 
an  utiequaled  record  In  the  show-ring,  at  the  pail 
and  from  the  churn.  Send  for  pedigree  of  a  grand¬ 
son,  ready  for  service,  worthy  his  Inheritance. 

W.  F.  McSPAKRAN,  Furniss,  Lan.  Co.,  Pa 

Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  J’a. 

Hickory  Hill  Farm 

IS  THE  HOME  OK  THE 

“Rissa”  Jerseys. 

The  “  Rissas”  combine  the  show  qualities  of  the 
Island  Jerseys  and  the  great  buttermaking  qualities 
of  the  St.  Lamberts.  Must  make  room  for  Spring 
calves.  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 

IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  preeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlet  and  prices  free.  LightBrahma 
cockerels  *1  apiece.  C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y 

OIIR  CUSTOMERS say  they  never  before  r“- 

uun  VUOIUJIDRO  ceived  as  line  stock  at  such 
low  prices  as  we  are  making  to  close  our  herd  out. 
Write.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SUNS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y 

edf"  Poland  Chinas. Berk- 

aIK  "  shires  &  Chester  Whites.  Choice 

\  i  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 

akin.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
lor  nard  times  prises  and  tree 
circular.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 
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SO  Y  BEANS  FOR  THE  SILO. 
Experiments  With  New  Fodder  Crops. 

A  Hajrd  Struggle. — Two  years  ago  I 
got  a  small  package  of  Soy  beans  from 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  to  try  them  with 
corn  as  a  ration  for  milch  cows.  I 
planted  them  on  one  side  of  a  field  be¬ 
side  a  wood,  and  the  rabbits  evidently 
knew  a  good  thing  when  they  found  it, 
for  they  ate  them  off  as  soon  as  they 
had  made  a  few  leaves.  Last  year  I  got 
enough  beans  to  plant  three  acres  and 
planted  them  in  drills  with  Corn  King 
planter.  Before  the  beans  got  over 
ground  a  very  heavy  rain  baked  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  field,  and  a  great  many 
plants  broke  off  short  as  they  pushed 
mcir  way  through  the  hard  surface.  Still 
there  was  a  good  stand  left.  They  got 
ordinary  field  culture  with  weeder  and 
cultivator,  and  some  large  weeds  in  rows 
were  pulled  by  hand.  Not  having  scales, 
I  cannot  say  what  weight  we  got  per 
acre,  but  at  a  rough  guess  would  say 
six  to  seven  tons  heavily  podded  and 
averaging  three  beans  per  pod. 

In  the  Sllo. — We  put  two  teamloads 
of  corn  and  one  teamload  of  Soy  beans, 
thoroughly  mixed  as  we  cut  them,  into 
a  silo.  We  fed  some  of  the  mixture 
while  filling  silo  for  a  few  days  and 
found  a  decided  increase  in  flow  of  milk 
after  the  third  time  we  fed  above  mix¬ 
ture.  We  reduced  grain  feed  one-half, 
and  in  some  cases  two-thirds;  still  milk 
kept  up.  As  soon  as  we  stopped  feed¬ 
ing  Soy-bean  mixture  milk  began  to 
shrink,  and  fell  off  all  we  had  gained, 
though  we  fed  cut  corn  and  full  grain 
ration.  As  the  Soy-bean  mixture  was 
about  the  center  of  a  silo  16  x  26  feet,  we 
did  not  reach  it  until  the  first  week  in 
December.  At  that  time,  owing  to  de¬ 
lay  in  transportation,  our  supply  of  H.  O. 
dairy  feed  gave  out,  and  we  expected  our 
milk  would  fall  off.  Instead  of  a 
shrinkage  we  had  a  slight  increase,  and 
nearly  all  our  cows  had  been  milking 
for  10  months.  We  tried  one  cow, 
which  was  nearly  fresh,  on  Henderson 
mixture  and  two  pounds  of  corn-and- 
cob  meal  and  bran  and  she  kept  up  full 
flow  of  milk,  and  the  quality  and  flavor 
were  first  class. 

I  intend  to  give  this  mixture  a  thor¬ 
ough  trial  this  season,  and  will  be  glad 
to  have  any  suggestions  as  to  how  best 
to  find  out  how  near  it  comes  to  being 
a  complete  ration.  I  ought  to  say  that 
our  car  of  H.  O.  dairy  feed  arrived  just 
as  we  finished  Henderson’s  Soy-bean 
combination,  and  though  we  feed  40 
pounds  good  silage  and  grain  ration, 
our  milk  fell  off  65  to  70  quarts  in  a 
week.  I  think  the  Soy  bean  and  corn 
mixed  as  above  ought  to  come  very  near 
solving  the  problem  of  how  to  avoid 
the  shrinkage  in  the  Fall  when  pas¬ 
tures  are  all  dried  up.  Just  now  we  are 
feeding  millet  (Japan)  which  was  cut 
and  put  into  the  bottom  of  a  silo  last 
September.  It  comes  out  bright  and 
nice  and  is  eaten  greedily,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  so  far  as  milk  is  concerned  show 
no  difference  from  corn  silage.  How 
would  Japan  millet  and  Soy  beans  do 
as  a  soiling  crop  for  early  Fall  or  late 
Summer  before  corn  matures?  The  rea¬ 
son  I  put  millet  in  silo  last  Fall  was  that 
I  wanted  the  ground  where  it  was  grow¬ 
ing;  besides  it  saved  a  lot  of  time,  in¬ 
stead  of  cutting  a  little  every  day.  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  any  of  your 
readers  have  tried  the  above  mixture, 
and  with  what  results.  I  think  there 
is  more  in  it  for  the  dairyman  than  he 
can  get  out  of  the  usual  crops  grown 
for  soiling  or  silage.  a.  mackellar. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  EARLY  EGGS. 

Whoever  tries  to  raise  early  chicks 
where  the  climate  is  cold  and  stormy 
often  has  great  difficulty  in  getting  fer¬ 
tile  eggs.  Later  in  the  season,  when  the 
weather  is  pleasant  and  the  birds  have 
freedom  and  green  feed,  there  is  little 
trouble;  but  the  eggs  laid  in  February 
and  March  are  likely  to  be  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Let  me  relate  some  of  our  own 
experience  in  getting  eggs  for  early 
hatches.  We  wished  to  mix  the  blood  of 
some  of  the  finest  flocks  of  S.  C. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns  with 
our  own,  which  two  breeds  are  our  spe¬ 
cialty  and  sole  dependence  among  chick¬ 
ens.  Living  as  we  do  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  the 
Winters  are  mild  and  pleasant  usually, 
we  did  not  realize  the  difference  between 
northern  and  southern  eggs  in  point  of 
early  fertility. 

In  February  of  last  year  we  sent  to 
one  of  the  leading  breeders  of  White 
Leghorns  in  northern  New  Jersey  for 
200  of  their  highest-priced  eggs.  In  due 
time  they  came,  and,  according  to  con¬ 
tract,  doubtless  were  the  best  they  had. 
We  put  them  in  a  Prairie  State  incuba¬ 
tor  and  with  them  100  of  our  own  eggs 
of  the  same  breed.  At  the  fifth-day 
test  there  were  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  northern  eggs  fertile  and  over  90 
per  cent  of  our  own.  At  the  twelfth- 


day  test  nearly  half  the  northern  eggs 
then  in  the  incubator  had  to  come  out, 
because  they  were  dead,  while  there 
were  but  two  dead  ones  among  our  own. 
At  hatching  time  there  were  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  chicks  from  the  northern 
eggs,  and  nearly  75  per  cent  from  our 
own.  A  statement  of  the  above  facts 
caused  the  northern  firm  at  once  to  re¬ 
fill  the  order  when  the  second  hatch  was 
attempted,  which  was  in  March.  This 
time  50  eggs  from  one  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  breeders  of  S.  C.  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  in  New  York  were  put  in  with 
those  from  New  Jersey,  the  remainder 
needed  to  fill  the  incubator  being  from 
our  own  hens.  There  was  a  little  im¬ 
provement  in  the  hatch  from  the  New 
Jersey  eggs,  but  those  from  New  York 
were  worst  of  all.  Only  five  chicks 
came  from  the  50  eggs,  and  they  were 
so  weakly  that  all  finally  died  but  one. 
These  facts  were  also  reported,  and  the 
Brown  Leghorn  breeder  more  than  re¬ 
placed  the  eggs,  by  doubling  the  order, 
and  at  his  own  suggestion,  when  we 
came  to  the  fourth  hatch.  The  third 
hatch  was  all  from  our  own  eggs  and 
gave  over  75  per  cent  of  strong,  vigor¬ 
ous  chicks. 

The  100  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  from 
New  York  were  supplemented  from  our 
own  stock  for  the  fourth  setting.  The 
result  at  the  tests  for  fertility  and  at 
the  hatch  was  almost  as  before.  The 
100  northern  eggs  gave  24  chicks  and  our 
own  over  75  per  cent.  In  these  hatches, 
under  absolutely  like  conditions  as  to 
treatment  of  the  eggs  in  the  incubator, 
there  was  a  remarkable  contrast.  What 
was  the  cause?  It  was  not  rough 
handling,  chilling  or  other  damage  to 
the  eggs,  for  at  the  same  time  we  were 
shipping  eggs  to  various  places,  and  had 
reports  of  about  the  same  results  as  at 
home,  except  in  two  cases,  so  far  as 
heard  from;  and  v/e  are  apt  to  hear  from 
all  the  bad  cases.  My  opinion  is,  that  it 
was  caused  by  the  difference  in  climate, 
largely  or  wholly.  Where  the  fowls 
must  be  confined  in  houses,  the  cocks 
given  little  liberty  of  action,  and  where 
there  is  no  green  grass  and  other  natur¬ 
al  food  for  them,  there  is  less  reason  to 
expect  fertile  eggs  than  where  the  re¬ 
verse  is  true.  A  sort  of  early  Spring 
weather  almost  all  the  Winter  makes 
the  hens  feel  good  and  they  are  in  con¬ 
dition  to  lay  fertile  eggs  long  before 
those  which  do  not  have  these  advan¬ 
tages.  Our  hens  had  Crimson  clover, 
rye,  etc.,  to  pick  whenever  they  wished 
during  the  whole  of  last  Winter,  except 
for  about  10  days.  This  year  the  weath¬ 
er  is  still  milder. 

Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that 
if  we  were  in  the  North  we  would  send 
south  for  our  earliest  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing;  and  we  are  fully  persuaded  to  wait 
until  the  Spring  is  well  advanced  in  the 
North  before  sending  there  for  any  that 
we  may  want.  The  feeding  of  silage  or 
any  fresh  food  that  has  not  lost  a  part 
of  its  palatability  and  digestibility  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  great  advantage  in 
poultry  keeping,  where  strictly  green 
food  is  not  obtainable. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Tested  by  the  Milk  Pail, 


SOLD  ONLY  IN  THESE 
SEALED*™  branded 
SACKS 


Quaker  Dairy  Feed  is  made  entirely  of 
grain — principally  of  oats— combined  in  scientific 
proportions.  It  is  complete  for  the  production  of 
milk  and  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  animal. 

“Modem  Dairy  Feeding,”  sent  postpaid  on  request. 
Scientific  advlee  on  feeding — FREE.  Scikxcb  Dkpt 
THK  AMERICAN  CEREAL  CO. 

1839  Monadnock  Uldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SAVE  IT  ALL. 

ihe  butter  makers  success  depends  upon  clean  skuu 
— getting  all  the  cream  out  of  the  milk,  iu  the 
quickest,  cheapest  way.  Our  improved  patent 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

dot*H  thlrt.  Beats  the  best  creamery  made  and  costs 
,  less  than  half  as  much,  cjmacity  considered.  Taken 
all  the  cream  out  or  milk  in  two  hour’s  time. 
For  1  to  40  cows.  Priees  $5.  to  $11.  Write  for  FR  KK 
Catalogue  and  testimonials.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
Aquatic  Cream  Sep’torCo.  173  Factory  Sq.  Watertown, N.Y 


20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


EVERYONE  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  cream  separa- 
tors  knows  that  the  “Alpha”  disc  system — patent  protected 
and  hence  restricted  in  use  to  the  De  Laval  machines — has 
revolutionized  centrifugal  cream  separation  just  as  centrifugal 
separation  originally  revolutionized  previous  gravity  methods. 

i  hey  further  know  that  for  five  years  every  imitator  and  would-be 
competitor  of  the  De  Laval  machines  has  been  veritably  “tip-toed” 
in  the  effort  to  keep  alive  in  the  separator  trade— that  many  have 
dropped  out  and  that  others  are  on  the  verge  of  doing  so ;  that 
none  have  made  a  pretence  of  keeping  in  the  race  except  through 
exaggeration  and  misrepresentation,  cheap  construction,  so-called 
cheap  prices,  and  still  cheaper  values  to  deluded  purchasers. 
The  latest  development  of  the  “Alpha”  disc  system,  embodied 
in  the  20TH  CENTURY  De  Laval  machines,  still  furTher  in 
creases  their  superiority— rendering  them  simply  unapproachable 
in  efficiency  and  practicability  by  anything  else  in  the  shape  of  a 
cream  separator. 

Send  for  new  “20th  Century”  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
Chicago. 

103  &  105  Mission  Sr., 

San  Francisco. 


Genera!  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

327  Commissioners  St 

Montreal, 
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COMPETITORS  HAVE  FRANKLY  ADMITTED  THAT 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separators 

ARE  THE  BEST  SKIMMERS  ON  THE  MARKET. 


We  illustrate  herewith  our  new  corrugated  bowl,  which  is 
giving  such  perfect  satisfaction,  and  which  does  not  require  hot 
water  to  flush.  A  small  quantity  of  skimmilk  does  the  work  thor¬ 
oughly— more  so  than  competitors  that  have  central  tubes  and  a 
multiplicity  of  discs  for  the  cream  to  stick  to,  as  the  U.  S.  has 
neither.  Competitors,  in  their  efforts  to  find  something  to  check 
the 

Victorious  Progress  of  the  United  States, 

have  tried  to  make  a  big  bugbear  of  using  hot  water  to  flush  the 
bowl,  but  now  this,  their  last  criticism,  is  overcome,  and  they  are 
at  loss  to  know  what  to  harp  on  to  prejudice  purchasers  against 
the  Improved  U.  S.  and  reduce  the  constantly  increasing  sales. 

Write  for  our  1900  or  “New  Century”  catalogue  giving  full 
particulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


FIG.E 


Figure  it  Out. 

If  you  own  four  cows  can 
you  afford  to  be  without  an 

Empire 

Cream 
Separator  ? 

It  costs  about  the 
same  as  a  good 
cow  (with  nothing 
for  feed),  yet  in¬ 
creases  the  output 
of  butter  by  25%  — 
better  butter,  too,  that  brings  higher 
prices.  Have  you  thought  of  this? 

Write  us  to-day,  and  we  will  send  you  an 
illustrated  book  on  butter  making  and  separators. 

U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO., 
212  High  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


SEPARATOR 

(on  10  Days’ Trial.  Lightest, 
easiest  running  HAND  Separator 

NATIONAL  Cream 

i 


Separator 

Free  book  telle  all  about  it. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


if  You  Wish 


to  know  how  to  raise  CALVK8 
cheaply  and  successfully  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W.  BAKWKLL,  Waukegan  Ill 


SI  Ia  /^V 

Fixtures,  Door  Frames,  Doors,  S 

Hoops  and  Hoop  Lugs.  H  V 

WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO.  M 

KALAMAZOO.  MICH. 


Cost  a  Little  More  But! 

A  Sharpies  Farm 
Cream  Separator 

may  cost  just  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  others,  but 
it’s  worth  many  times 
more.  A  $75  machine 
that  lasts  but  a  year  is 
over  seven  times  as  dear 
as  a  $100  machine  that 
lasts  ten  years.  That  is 
why  we  build  the  best  farm  separator 
that  money  and  brains  will  produce. 
Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Canal  and  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
OHICAOO.  u.  8.  A. 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 

All 

Inquiries 

Answered. 


THE  BEST  FOR 
THE  DAIRY, 

be  It  large  or  small,  Is 
the  celebrated 

Kneeland 
I  Omega 
Separator 

Leamtn  cost,  great- 
est in  economy,  sim¬ 
plicity,  durability:  slow  speed,  so  little  power 
required,  and  easy  to  operate.  Only  two  parts 
to  clean,  which  can  be  done  in  3  minutes.  No 
possible  clogging  In  the  bowl.  An  all  around 
machine  of  highest  quality.  Guaranteed  to 
satisfy,  or  your  money  back. 

‘‘Good  Butter  and  How  to  Make  It,”  is  our 
free  book,  of  value  to  everyone.  Send  for  It. 

THE  KNEELAND  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO., 
28  Concord  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


SILO 


Howto  Build,  Operate, Repair 

Valuable  and  Interesting  Points 
on  Seed  and  Feed. 
AMEKICAN  SILO-SEED  CO., 
Buffalo,  N  Y 


I$2 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 


March  t  3 


PROBLEMS  IN  BARN  BUILDING. 

Building  a  Michigan  Barn.— T  wish  to 
build  a  barn  30  x  50  feet;  a  general-purpose 
barn  for  five  horses,  eight  or  10  cattle,  50 
sheep;  a  granary  to  hold  2,000  bushels  of 
grain  and  a  driveway  where  a  loaded  wagon 
may  stand  in  case  of  storm,  also  a  box 
stall;  over  the  ground  floor  a  mow  for  hay. 
What  is  the  best  timber  for  sills,  and  what 
material  is  best  as  regards  cheapness  and 
durability  for  roofing?  At  a  rough  guess, 
what  would  be  the  cost  of  such  a  building 
in  southern  Michigan?  What  is  the  most 
convenient  plan  for  same?  L.  e.  m. 

Climax,  Mich. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  plan  a  barn 
without  knowing  more  about  the  details 
wanted.  We  present  at  Fig.  47  a  ground- 
floor  plan  arranged  for  the  cows  and 
horses.  This  is  offered  as  a  suggestion, 
and  can  no  doubt  be  improved  upon  or 
changed  to  suit  the  local  conditions. 
The  plan  we  have  drawn  contemplates 
a  basement  barn.  The  horses  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  put  upon  the  upper  floor  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  the  sheep  may  be  housed 
in  the  basement.  There  is  danger  that 
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GROUND  PLAN  OF  GENERAL-PURPOSE 
BARN.  Fig.  47. 


the  basement  may  be  too  warm  for  the 
sheep,  unless  they  are  shorn  when 
brought  up  in  the  Fall.  The  plank- 
frame  barn  is  becoming  quite  popular, 
and  is  well  thought  of  by  those  who 
have  constructed  after  that  style.  The 
plan  of  constructing  a  plank  frame  is 
shown  at  Figs.  48  and  49.  We  suggest 
that  L.  E.  M.  write  to  Shawver  Bros., 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  for  model  and  com¬ 
plete  bill  of  materials  necessary.  These 
will  be  furnished  at  a  slight  cost. 

The  most  durable  material  for  roofing 
is  either  slate  or  tile.  But  their  great 
weight  and  the  extra  cost  usually  pre¬ 
clude  their  use  on  barns.  A  good  slate 
roof  will  cost  about  75  per  cent  more 
than  a  good  shingle  roof.  We  would 
recommend  good  cedar  shingles.  The 
Farmstead,  a  book  by  Prof.  I.  P.  Rob¬ 
erts,  gives  many  valuable  suggestions 
about  barn  arrangement  and  construc¬ 
tion. 

A  Plank-Frame  Barn.— I  want  a  new 
barn  for  a  40-acre  fruit  farm.  Would  l 
save  anything  from  building  the  old  frame 
way  by  doing  it  the  Shawver  or  plank- 
frame  system?  u.  o. 

South  Haven,  Mich. 

The  plank-frame  barn  is  rapidly 
coming  into  favor,  and  those  who  have 
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END  BENT  OF  PLANK-FRAME  BARN. 
Fig.  48. 


built  such  barns  speak  very  highly  of 
them.  Fig.  48  shows  the  construction 
of  the  end  bent  of  the  plank-frame  barn, 
and  Fig.  49  shows  one  of  the  interior 
bents.  The  interior  bent  is  so  arranged 
that  no  timbers  or  braces  will  interfere 
with  the  working  of  the  hay  carriers. 
A  plank-frame  barn  has  recently  been 
built  by  the  State  College  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  One  has  also  been  erected  by  the 
George  Junior  Republic  at  Freeville, 
N.  Y.  Both  are  models  of  cheapness  and 
durability.  In  the  Farmstead  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  the  plank  frame  is 
given:  “The  plank  frame  has  now  been 
so  modified  and  improved  that  it  serves 
well  for  the  largest  farm  building.  All 
the  frame  timbers  are  sawed  two  inches 
thick,  and  of  variable  widths  as  desired. 


Instead  of  uniting  the  timbers  by  means 
of  mortise  and  tenon,  they  are  fastened 
with  wire  spikes.  The  new  method  se¬ 
cures  as  strong  a  frame  as  the  old  and 
saves  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  material, 
while  the  plank  frame  is  more  easily 
and  cheaply  erected  than  is  the  large 
timbered  frame.  The  two-inch  frame 
material  can  be  so  placed  as  to  direction 
and  position,  and  it  will  secure  the 
maximum  of  strength  with  the  minimum 
of  lumber.  Since  long,  large  timbers 
have  become  expensive  it  is  probable 
that  the  plank  frame  will  become  as 
common  in  the  near  future  in  barn  build¬ 
ing  as  the  balloon  frame  is  in  house 
building.”  Shawver  Bros.,  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  furnish  models  and  bill  of  material 
for  plank-frame  barns  at  a  low  cost. 
The  outline  of  the  plan  furnished  seems 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

PORKMAKING  IN  CANADA. 

D.  M.  McPherson,  of  Glengary  Co., 
Ont.,  is  a  very  large  farmer,  and  be¬ 
sides  has  a  very  large  combination  of 
cheese  factories  all  through  eastern  On¬ 
tario.  He  raises  from  300  to  600  pigs 
annually  at  a  cost,  he  says,  of  less  than 
three  cents  per  pound  for  bacon  pork. 
He  said:  — 

“I  use  a  cross  between  Yorkshire  and 
Berkshire.  I  cross  both  ways,  but  like 
Yorkshire  dams  and  Berkshire  sires.  I 
keep  my  sows  in  roomy,  warm  quarters, 
feeding  early  roots  and  shorts  (wheat 
middlings)  and  only  enough  to  keep  in 
good  thrifty  condition.  I  have  pigs  far¬ 
rowed  in  February  and  March.  As  early 
in  Spring  as  possible  I  sow  a  field,  made 
very  rich  and  fine  the  previous  Autumn, 
to  at  least  20  pounds  Mammoth  Red 
clover  and  15  pounds  Timothy  seed  per 
acre.  When  this  is  three  inches  high  I 
turn  the  pigs  on  it  for  the  Summer  and 


INTERIOR  BENT  OF  PLANK-FRAME  BARN. 
Fig.  49. 


feed  them  in  addition  all  the  skim-milk, 
Whey  and  wheat  middlings  they  will  eat 
clean  three  times  a  day.  I  regard  whey 
as  a  very  valuable  food,  but  it  must  be 
properly  cared  for.  The  whey  vat  must 
be  cleaned  out  and  scalded  in  hot 
weather  with  live  steam  every  day. 

“By  November  my  pigs  will  be  ready 
for  market  at  from  250  to  300  pounds, 
and  at  three  cents  will  pay  for  all  the 
feed  eaten  and  leave  me  a  return  of  from 
$25  to  $50  for  the  grass  on  each  acre. 
But  this  is  not  the  best  part  of  it.  By 
feeding  so  much  milk,  whey  and  mid¬ 
dlings  on  the  land,  it  will  become  so 
rich  that  the  next  year  it  will  give  me 
an  immense  crop  of  hay.  Last  year, 
1897,  I  cut  from  a  field  so  treated  in 
1896  over  six  tons  per  acre  cured  clover 
hay  in  two  cuttings,  and  this  year  from 
the  same  land  4^4  tons  clean  Timothy 
in  two  cuttings.  The  same  sows  that 
raise  the  Spring  pigs  will  farrow  again 
in  September,  which  litters  sell  well  for 
light  pork  and  roasters  in  later  Fall  and 
Winter.”  __ _ J-  s*  w* 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  Jersey  cow 
is  to  blame  for  the  introduction  of  com¬ 
mercial  “butter”  color.  Not  because  she 
needed  it,  but  didn’t  the  “other  fellows” 
invent  it  in  order  to  secure  artificially  what 
she  naturally  possessed?  Was  it  ever 
heard  of  before  Jerseys  were  discovered?— 
Jersey  Bulletin. 


Thirty  years  ago  a  physician  told  me  1  would 
soon  die  of  consumption.  I  was  troubled  with 
constant  coughing.  Twenty  years  ago  I  com¬ 
menced  to  use  Jayne's  Expectorant,  and  when¬ 
ever  troubled  with  colds  and  hoarseness  have 
used  it  freely  ever  since.  It  has  never  failed  to 
bring  relief.— (Rev.  )  I.  N.  WILLIAMS,  Tarentum, 
Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.,  January  16,  189?. 

If  bilious  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 


.  .Before Buying aNew 

Harness 

bend  f»  cts.  In  Mumps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  caf* 
alogue  100  styles  of  single  and  double  oak-tanne<l 
Leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  tho 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  We  can  aave you  money; 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
£12  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


4  Buggy  Wheels,  with  tire  on,  @6.75 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  set,  @9.75 
I  make  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Hardware  every  description.  Cat. 
tree.  W.  R.  BOOB,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 


THE  WHEEL  OF  TIME 

lor  all  time  is  the 

Metal  Wheel. 

We  make  them  in  all  sizes  and  vari- 
r  eties,  TO  FIT  AN'  Y  AXLE.  Anv 
k  height,  any  width  of  tire  desired. 
I  Our  wheels  are  either  direct  or 
staggerspoke.  Can  FIT  YOUR 
WAGON  perfectly  without  < hance. 

MO  BREAKINC  DOWN. 

■No  dry  In?  out.  No  tesetting  tires.  Cheap 

because  they  endure.  Send  for  cata- 


STEEL  WHEELS  and  HANDY  WAGONS 

of  every  style  and  price  are  made  in  our 
mammoth  factory  and  sold  direct  to  farmers. 
We  supply  all  trucks  used  by  U.  S.  Govt. 

Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw.  Mich. 


Can  we  Save 
You  Money 

on  a  vehicle,  harness, 
fly  net  or  saddle! 

Because  we  have  no  agents. 

Can  we  really  do  It?  We  say  yes.  Can  we  proveit  without  coBt  to 
yon?  We  can.  How?  We  will  ship  you  a  harness,  saddle,  or  vehicle, 
wlthontyou  sen  ling  a  single  cent,  and  let  you  look  it  over  at  your 
freight  house  and  if  you  don’t  find  we  have  given  you  the  biggest 
bargain  vou  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  return  the  goods  to  us  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  We  give  with  each  vehicle  a  2-year  Iron-clad  guarantee, 
protecting  you  from  poor  material  and  workmanship.  Out  vehicle 
catalogue  describes  the  largest  line  of  buggies,  road  watrons,  phae- 
tonn  surries,  spring  wagons  and  carts,  harness  fly  nets  and 
saddles  ever  shown  In  one  book.  It’s  free.  Send  for  it. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.  55-59  N.  JeffersobSt.  U-16,  Chicago,  ILL 


Stakes  pull  out  and  7  x  1C 
ft.  flat  platform,  only  82  in. 
from  the  ground,  rests  on  th< 


WE  BUILDlFARM  TRUCKS  ONLY.  II  This  is  our  no.  9. 


TEN 

STYLES. 


It  has  6  in.  tires,  short-turn" 
and  the  patented  front  gear 
and  6th  wheel  is  very  strong 
and  especially  built  to  hold 
=•  load  steady  on  a  short  turn. 


bolsters.  Our  patented  wedge  made  wheels,  or  steel 
wheels  if  desired.  The  oest  Farm  Truck  made. 
Send  for  free  descriptive  circulars. 

FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 
SAGINAW.  MICH. 


WALKER  CARRIAGES 


AND  HARNESS 

are  sold  direct  from  factory  at 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Highest  quality,  finest  workmanship  and  perfect  finish,  yet  at  lowest 
cost.  We  ship  any  style  vehicle  anywhere  for  examination  and  subject 
to  approval.  No  matter  how  far  away  you  are  you  can  do  business  with 
ns  and  save  money.  W’e  make  all  the  vehicles  we  advertise,  also  fine 
harness.  Send  (or  our  FREE  Bookof  104  pages.  It  tells  our  plau  in  full. 


EDWARD  W.  WALKER  CARRIAGE  CO.,  91  Eighth  St.T  Goshen,  Ind. 


®!  ly 

r.5  =a< 

Elkhart 


YOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH. 

You  have  a  right  to  expect  that,  because  you  are  entitled  to  it.  To 
meet  this  condition  is  our  aim  and  has  been  so  for  all  the  27  years  we 
have  been  in  this  business.  To  do  this  we  sell 
all  goods  direct  from  our  factory  to  the  con. 
sumer  ut  wholesale  prices.  The  advantages 
of  this  plan  are  many  and  obvious.  This  plan 
has  buiit  us  up  until  we  are  now  the 
largest  manufacturers  In  the  world 
selling  vehicles  and  hnrness  to  con¬ 
sumer  exclusively.  We  make  178  styles 
of  vehicles  and  G5  styles  of  harness.  The 
buyer  takes  no  risk  on  our  plan  as  we 
sliip  our  goods  anywhere  for  examina¬ 
tion  and  guarantee  safe  arrival. 


Send  at  once  for  a  copy  of  our  large 

Illustrated  catalogue— FREE. 

Carriage  &  Harness  Manfg '.  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


No.  816 — Canopy  Top,  Two- 
spring  Carriage  with  side  curtains, 
storm  apron,  sun  shade,  lamps, 
fenders,  pole  or  shafts,  865.  Saiu# 
as  sells  for  835  to  $50  more. 


Cut  the  Cost 
of  a  Carriage 

by  buying  it  of  the  makers.  Pay  only  one, 
instead  of  two  or  three  profits.  No  other 
factory  can  build  finer,  handsomer  or  more 
substantial  vehicles  than  the  surreys,  bug¬ 
gies,  phaetons,  road  wagons  and  carts  which 
we  ship  direct  to  buyers — instead  of  selling 
through  dealers.  Our  great  facilities  and 
long  experience  enable  us  to  secure  the 
highest  quality  of  material  and  workman¬ 
ship  at  the  lowest  cost. 

We  make  harness  as  well  as  carriages 
and  sell  great  quantities  of  robes,  blankets 
and  all  horse  accessories — all  at  lower 
prices  than  you’ll  be  asked  elsewhere.  The 
purchaser  may  return  anything  with  which 
he  is  not  satisfied  and  get  his  money  back. 

Our  complete  catalogue — free  on  request 
— plainly  pictures  and  describes  our  en¬ 
tire  line.  A  careful  reading  will  convince 
you  that  you  can’t  buy  so  economically 
safely  or  satisfactorily  anywhere  else. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


No.  3094  Buggy; 
made  with  surrey  seat.  Price 
|47.05  with  leather  quarter  top. 


No.  2042  Canopv  Top  Surrey. 
Price  $82.95. 


No.  G04  Team  Harness. 
Price  $22.55. 


No.  3034  Buggy. 
Price  $38.30  with 
leather  quarter  top 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  LIAR. 

He  Is  Still  at  Large. 

Hunting  Down  His  Stories.— The  New 
York  papers  recently  had  a  sad  tale  from 
Oklahoma.  It  was  said  that  the  laws  com¬ 
pelled  farmers  to  put  barbed  wire  fences 
around  their  farms  and  that  county  officers 
had  become  agents  of  the  barbed-wire 
trust.  These  fences  cost  so  much  that 
farmers  were  being  driven  away  from  their 
farms.  We  sent  this  to  a  friend  in  Okla¬ 
homa  and  this  is  what  he  says  about  it:— 

It  is  simply  a  “gag”  got  up  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  the  simple  and  gullible  New  York¬ 
ers.  It  belongs  to  the  same  class  as 
the  cyclone-preventing  story  originated 
at  Hennessey  last  Summer,  and  exten¬ 
sively  commented  upon  in  that  correct 
and  trustworthy  journal,  the  Scientific 
American.  According  to  this  story,  can¬ 
nons  were  placed  in  each  corner  of  the 
town,  loaded  and  ready  for  action,  and 
relays  of  men  were  employed  to  stay  in 
a  tower  and  look  out  for  cyclones.  Upon 
the  approach  of  a  storm  cloud  the  man 
on  duty  was  supposed  to  mount  a  swift¬ 
running  broncho  and  ride  to  the  can¬ 
non  planted  on  the  side  of  the  town 
from  which  the  storm  was  approaching 
and  to  knock  the  supreme  stuffing  out 
of  the  twister.  You  can  also  find  some 
reference  to  this  exciting  cyclone  dis¬ 
covery  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Liter¬ 
ary  Digest,  published  in  the  metropolis. 
The  statutes  of  Oklahoma  provide  in 
general  that  each  man  must  fence  in  his 
own  stock,  and  he  is  not  called  upon 
to  fence  anybody  else’s  stock  out.  There 
are  sections  of  the  Territory  in  which 
we  have  what  are  called  free  ranges,  in 
which,  for  the  protection  of  crops,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  man  growing  the  crop 
to  fence  around  it  in  order  to  keep  cattle 
which  graze  upon  the  prairies  from  de¬ 
stroying  it.  The  aforesaid  man,  how¬ 
ever,  has  the  same  right  to  graze  his 
cattle  on  the  prairies  that  anybody  else 
has  under  this  law,  and  is  not  under 
obligation  to  put  up  a  fence  of  any  sort 
at  any  time.  The  whole  story  is  pure 
and  simple  “tommy-rot,”  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  the  reference  to  the 
price  of  wire,  which  for  a  time  did  sell 
for  $2.25,  and  now  is  selling  for  about 
$5,  instead  of  $5.75  as  the  paper  stated. 
A  man  may  hold  land  in  this  glorious 
region  until  the  taxes  eat  it  up,  and  he 
will  not  be  compelled  to  put  a  fence 
around  it,  or  to  buy  barb  wire,  or  to  do 
anything  else  that  he  does  not  want  to 
do. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  let  me 
warn  you  against  a  Kansas  report  of 
the  horrible  condition  of  affairs  caused 
by  smallpox  at  Blackwell,  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  Territory.  The  border 
towns  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  got  into 
a  little  squabble  over  quarantine  mat¬ 
ters  in  reference  to  smallpox.  After  the 
matter  was  amicably  adjusted,  a  paper 
at  Wellington  printed  the  following,  and 
I  presume  it  will  be  taken  as  absolute 
fact  when  it  reaches  New  York.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  story,  a  horrible  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  exists  at  Blackwell.  The 
town  has  a  population  of  2,500  people; 
of  this  number  2,495  had  the  smallpox, 
and  2,494  of  them  died.  The  dead  cov¬ 
ered  the  streets  to  a  depth  of  three  feet, 
and  all  attendant  horrible  things  con¬ 
ceivable  were  carefully  detailed  by  the 
newspaper.  rrhe  facts  in  this  case  are 
that  there  have  been  some  cases  in 
Blackwell  and  a  very  few  deaths,  and 
that  the  matter  is  no  more  serious  than 
an  epidemic  of  grippe.  I  am  glad  that 
you  wrote  me  concerning  this,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  of  any  further  wonder¬ 
ful  things  that  happen  in  this  country, 
so  that  I  may  add  them  to  my  collection 
of  stories  of  curious  things  that  occur 
in  the  Great  West.  At  the  head  of  the 
collection  I  place  the  story  of  the  cy¬ 
clone  which  picked  up  a  bunch  of  47 
cattle  from  one  pasture  and  lifted  them 
over  barbed-wire  fences  and  placed  them 
in  another  man’s  pasture  and  changed 
the  brands  on  the  cattle  so  that  they 
corresponded  with  that  of  the  owner  of 
the  pasture  in  which  the  cyclone  de¬ 
posited  them.  j.  f. 


BOOKS  FOR  STOCK  MEN. 

The  Skim-Milk  Calf. — We  have  had 
quite  a  discussion  lately  with  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  raising  a  good  calf 
without  milk.  It  seems  to  be  decided 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  milk, 
at  least  during  the  first  months  of  the 
calf’s  life.  After  that  it  seems  fairly 
plain  sailing  if  the  dairyman  will  take 
good  care  of  the  calf.  We  judge  from 
the  letters  recently  received  that  there 
are  many  people  so  situated  just  now 
that  they  would  like  to  sell  all  their 
milk.  At  the  same  time,  cows  are 
scarce,  and  they  want  to  raise  heifer 
calves  from  some  of  their  best  cows. 
We  have  just  received  a  little  book 
called  The  Skim-Milk  Calf,  by  Henry 
\v  allace,  editor  of  Wallace’s  Farmer. 
This  little  book  of  140  pages  tells  in  a 
practical  and  interesting  way  what  to 
add  to  skim-milk  in  order  to  make  up 
for  the  cream  taken  out  in  dairying. 
That  is  a  problem  which  many  butter- 
makers  are  anxious  to  learn  about,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  this  little  book  will 
prove  helpful  to  many  of  our  readers. 
The  price  is  35  cents  and  we  can  supply 
it  at  that  price. 

Feeds  and  Feeding. — During  the 
Winter  season  we  always  receive  a  large 
number  of  questions  regarding  profitable 
feeding  of  stock.  Many  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  make  it  evident  that  those  who 
asis  them  do  not  understand  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  upon  which  accurate 
feeding  is  based.  Others  who  ask  these 
questions  have  studied  out  the  elements 
of  the  subject,  but  do  not  know  just  how 
to  apply  them.  We  would  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  stock  feeders  to  the  fact 
that  Feeds  and  Feeding,  a  book  by  Prof. 
W.  A.  Henry,  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  covers  this  subject  in  a 
most  complete  and  comprehensive  man¬ 
ner.  We  are  safe  in  saying  that  there  is 
no  book  in  any  language  dealing  with 
any  one  phase  of  agriculture  that  gets 
so  close  to  the  heart  of  the  subject  as 
this  book  does.  It  is  a  complete  manual 
of  feeding  stock.  It  tells  the  whole 
story.  Prof.  Henry  has  had  many  years 
of  experience  as  a  practical  farmer,  lec¬ 
turer  and  agricultural  writer.  This  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  him  just  what  farm¬ 
ers  need  in  order  to  understand  feeding 
problems.  We  all  know  many  books 
that  are  written  by  intelligent  men,  yet 
put  together  in  such  a  way  that  the 
average  farmer  can  hardly  understand 
what  they  are  driving  at.  Prof.  Henry 
has  the  rare  faculty  of  putting  words 
together  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  his  meaning.  That  is  one  reason 
why  we  recommend  Feeds  and  Feeding 
without  any  question  whatever.  We 
feel  sure  that  those  who  buy  the  book 
will  be  well  repaid.  The  price  is  $2 
and  it  is  a  good  bargain. 

rrnE  Breeds. — We  wish  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  book  by  Geo. 
W.  Curtis  entitled  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep 
and  Swine  is  the  best  volume  on  the 
origin,  history  and  description  of  breeds 
now  before  the  public.  The  agricultural 
colleges  recognize  this  fact  by  using 
this  work  as  a  textbook.  It  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  tell  how  to  feed  stock,  or  how 
to  take  care  of  them.  It  simply  points 
out  the  history  and  origin  of  breeds, 
and  shows  wherein  one  breed  differs 
from  another.  The  price  is  $2,  but  read¬ 
ers  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  who  order  the  book 
at  once  can  secure  a  special  price  of  $1. 

The  Domestic  Sheep. — There  appears 
to  be  quite  a  revival  of  the  sheep  busi¬ 
ness  of  late  years,  and  this  is  causing  a 
demand  for  a  new  up-to-date  work  on 
sheep.  A  demand  usually  creates  a  sup¬ 
ply,  and  this  supply  has  come  in  the 
form  of  a  book  by  Dr.  Henry  Stewart, 
entitled  The  Domestic  Sheep.  This 
book  is  thoroughly  up  to  date,  is  scien¬ 
tific,  and  at  the  same  time  a  practical 
work  on  sheep  breeding.  It  tells  the 
whole  story  and  will  be  useful  to  any 
shepherd  who  wishes  to  make  the  most 
out  of  his  sheep.  The  price  is  $1.50  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.  can  supply  any  of  these 
books  postpaid. 


Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  says  that  mud 
and  sheep  are  not  friends.  They  should  1 
have  well-drained  hilly  or  gravelly  pasture.  1 

For  A1  pork  and  bacon  for  family  use, 
Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  recommends  feed¬ 
ing  pigs  soaked  wheat  and  oats,  half  and 
half,  with  one  pound  of  corn  per  day  for 
the  last  month,  killing  at  seven  months. 

The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer  says 
that  glanders  is  raising  havoc  among  the 
mules  in  the  British  army  in  South  Africa, 
and  that  hereafter  all  mules  bought  by  that 
government  will  be  subjected  to  the  mal- 
leln  test  for  glanders. 

Dairy  Inspection.— Every  week  the  bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Michigan  Dairy  Department 
contains  a  report  of  the  condition  of  vari¬ 
ous  dairies.  Inspectors  go  to  these  dairies, 
take  notes  on  the  food,  the  condition  of 
the  cows,  the  water,  and  similar  things, 
and  print  the  report  with  the  full  name 
and  address  in  the  bulletin.  People  who 
buy  the  milk  are  thus  able  to  see  just 
where  their  milk  comes  from,  what  the 
cows  are  fed,  and  whether  the  milk  is 
liable  to  be  pure  or  otherwise.  As  we  have 
said  before,  this  is  the  best  way  to  purify 
the  milk  business.  Pure  sunlight  will  kill 
the  germs  of  tuberculosis,  and  it  will  also 
destroy  the  germs  of  fraud.  By  publishing 
the  names  of  the  milk  producers,  and 
showing  without  fear  or  favor  just  how 
the  milk  is  produced,  the  public  is  bene¬ 
fited,  and  those  who  will  not  produce 
cream  and  pure  milk  will  soon  be  adver¬ 
tised  out  of  business.  Advertising  works 
both  ways— it  helps  a  good  thing,  and  de¬ 
stroys  a  bad  thing. 


Cabot’s  Creosote 
Shingle  Stains 


Are  50%  cheaper  than  paint. 

Cost  50%  less  to  apply. 

Look  100%  better  than  paint. 

“  Wood  treated  with  Creosote  is  not  subject  to  dry-rot 
or  other  decay.”— Centuky  Dictionary. 

Samples  of  24  Colors  on  Wood,  with  Colored 
Sketches,  sent  on  application. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sola  Mfr.,  81  KilbySt.,  Bosten,  Mass. 
Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 


FIRE,  WEATHER, 
and  Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted,  or  galvanized  metal  ROOKING 
and  aiding;  (brick,  rock  or  corrugated) 

Metal  Ceilings  and  Side  Walls 

in  elegant  designs.  Write  for  Catalogue.' 

The  Penn  Metal  Celling  and  Pooling  Co.,  Ltd., 
33d  anil  Hamilton  Sts.,  Phil*.,  or  31  Harcourt  St.,  Boston,  Hass. 


OUR  FEED 
MILLS 

are  guaranteed  to  befitted 
with  Genuine  French 
Buhr  Stones  Imported 
by  us  from  France.  For  durability  and  good 
grinding,  ease  of  running  and  keeping  In 
order'  nothing  compares  with  it.  Start  ou  the 
right  track.  Get  nothing  else.  We  make  ai  sizes 
and  styles  of  mills.  Sena  for  Book  on  Mills. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO., 
Flour  Mill  Builders, 

(Eetab.  185L  )  270  Day  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


A  MILLION 

dollars  saved  by  the  use  of  the 

MILLS. 

in  capacity  and  quality  of 
work.  Will  grind  ear  corn  and  all 
to  any  degree  of  fineness, 
make  family  meal  or  feed. 

Wanted  Everywhere. 

for  free  circulars,  prices,  etc. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


CUE  OF  CORN 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 

(system — being  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

1  By  Prof.  F.  W.  WGLL, 

I*  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume 
of  195  pages  and  now  beinj?  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 

-  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on  ( 


I  the  subject,  It  includes: 

I— Silage  Crops. 

i 


II— Silos. 

HI— Silage.  IV-  Feeding  cf  Silage. 

V— Comparison  of  Silageand  other  Feeds, 
i  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 

Ifor  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 

To  avoid  disinterested  inquirers  the 

Price  is  10c.  coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


New  Feed  Grinder. 


Ball  Bearings.  Perfect  in  Construction. 
Easy  Running1.  Grinds  Fast  and  Fine. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Special  Introductory  price  for  tirst  one  iu 
each  neighborhood. 

SUNDRIES  MFG.  CO., South  Bend,lnd. 


“Appleton  goods  take  the  lead,  and  your  steel  link 
tread,  all  told,  ha  ‘  ‘  "  -  “ 


; ;  Stone, 


has  no  rival."— AUnijet  Bros.  A 
ffi. 


Hundreds  of  Similar  Testimonials  prove 

that  our 

TREAD 

OUvVjEOO  POWERS 


are  properly  named.  We  make  1,  2 
and  b  horse  tread 
powersjsmooth  or 
level  logs  as  desir¬ 
ed, do  wn  or  moun¬ 
ted.  The 

ONE-HORSE 
“SUCCESS” 

la  the  best  power 
made  for  driving 
cream  separators, 
an  (I  all  machinery  5 

requiring  light  power,  but  absolutely  steady  motion.  More  power 
can  be  obtained  from  the  “SUCCESS”  Tread  Powers  size  for 
size  than  any  ethers  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong 
enough  for  largest  horses,  best  governed’,  etc.  More  about  them 
and  our  sweep  powers,  shellers,  fodder  and  ensilage  cutters 
or  shredders,  buskers,  grinders,  wood  saws,  wind  mills, 
steel  tanks,  etc.,  in  our  160  page  Illustrated  catalogue.  FKKK. 


APPLETON  MFC.  CO..  27  Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


^SteelRoofind 


= 

- 

a 


- 


ONLY  TOOLS  YOU  NEED. 


- - i  squares  BRAND 

NEW  STEEL  ROOFINC.  Sheets  either 
flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped,  a  |  «w  pi 
Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet  S  I.  |h 

or  100  square  feet . . . .  W  ■  ■  ■  -- 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer 


™  Is  required  to  lay  this  roofing. 
■■■  with  fiarh  ordor  nain' 


.  We  furnish 

with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  <x>ver,  and 
nails  to  lay  it,  without  additional  charge. 

Write  for  our  free  catalogue  No.  K  , 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  ns  at 

Sheriff’s  and  Receiver’s  Sales.  _ _ 

“OCR  PRICKS  ARK  ONK-HALK  OF  OTHERS. » 

Chicagohouse  wreckingco.  § 

W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago.  « 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co., 118  West  WaterSt.,8yracuse,N.Y. 


Ufci  |  drilling 

WELL  Machines 

Over  70  slxea  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  ex 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  caa 
operate  them  easily.  Bend  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  H.  T. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STAND A_R  D 

STEAM  PUMPS.  AIR  LIFTS,  i .1 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  2EI 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AUR0RA.ILI  -CHICAGO-  DALLAS.TEX 


The  Best Farm 


Power 


for  all  purposes  is  anil  pright  or  Horizontal  combined 
Engine  and  Holier  such  as  we  show  here. 

It  is  of  special  value  in  cutting  and  grind* 
lug  feed,  shelling  corn, 
threshing,  pumping  water, 
separating  cream,  sawing  > 
wood,  &e.,  Ac. 


Leffel 
Engines 


represent  unusual  merit  in  do-  _ _ _  _ 

sign,  material  and  construction.  Quick  steamers, 
economical  of  fuel  and  safe.  We  make  them  from 
3  Horse  Power  up.  Prices  very  low  quality  con. 
eidered.  Special  Engine  Book  mailed  free.  Address, 


Box  BO. 


JAMES  LEFFEL  A  CO., 


Springfield  Ohio. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationeries,  Portables, 
Engines  and  Pumps. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


Well  Drillers!  Use 


<( 


LOOMIS’ 


Clipper” 
Driller.  ~ 


Tlie  Standard 
of  America  I 

Strongest!  Takes  least 
power!  Carries  heaviest  tools !  Drills  much  faster  i 
Most  convenient  to  handle  1  Will  last  longer  and 
make  the  owner  more  money  than  any  other 
Well  Drill  on  earth. 

We  also  make  many  other  machines  for  drilling  wells 
of  all  diameters  and  depths.  Machines  for  Horse,  Steam, 

and  Gasoline  Power.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

LOOMIS  tL  NYMAN,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 
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At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Eastern  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  of  the  Gen¬ 
eva  Experiment  Station,  read  an  excellent  paper  on 
new  varieties  of  fruits  recently  tested  at  the  Station. 
We  hope  to  give  this  paper  in  full  at  an  early  date. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  generally  recognized  as  the  paper 
which  devotes  most  attention  to  a  discussion  of 
varieties.  While  not  the  “only”  paper  in  this  line, 
we  may  fairly  say  that  many  years  of  study  and  ob¬ 
servation  have  given  us  the  right  to  speak  with 
some  authority. 

ft 

A  learned  German  investigator  has  found  that 
the  quarrelsome  tendency  of  strange  lots  of  swine 
may  be  overcome  by  plying  the  animals  with  cheap 
spirits  when  first  turned  into  the  pen  together.  The 
beasts  are  made  mellow,  and  when  the  resulting 
sleep  has  passed  they  wake  fully  acquainted  and  at 
peace  with  all  and  sundry.  This  is  the  best  use  we 
ever  heard  that  liquor  has  been  put  to.  Throw 
whisky  to  the  swine,  it  makes  them  friends!  That’s 
more  than  can  oe  said  of  its  effect  upon  humans!  It 
might  be  used  for  irrigating  hops  or  tobacco! 

ft 

On  page  151,  Mr.  MacKellar  asks  some  questions 
that  are  of  great  importance  to  dairymen.  Will  it 
pay  to  put  Soy  beans  or  cow  peas  into  the  silo  with 
the  corn?  In  theory  such  a  combination  would  make 
just  about  a  perfect  bovine  ham  sandwich,  but  most 
of  the  authorities  say  that  corn  is  the  silo  crop,  and 
that  it  is  better  to  cut  and  dry  such  crops  as  clover, 
peas  or  beans.  That  has  been  our  opinion,  but  we 
always  try  to  get  an  opinion  out  of  the  way  when  a 
real  fact  comes  along.  We  won’t  budge  for  a  theory 
or  a  bogus  fact,  but  if  anyone  has  the  real  article  re¬ 
garding  this  silo  crop — we  want  to  Know  it. 


fluence  and  character  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder, 
we  know  that  there  are  still  to  be  found  newspaper 
men  who  realize  the  responsibilities  of  their  profes¬ 
sion,  and  honestly  try  to  be  true  to  them. 

ft 

The  officeholders  always  do  effective  political  work 
for  their  party.  On  their  travels  they  talk  about 
what  the  party  has  done,  and  frequently  put  in  just 
the  word  needed  to  make  a  convert.  It  is  to  their  in¬ 
terest  to  do  this.  Institute  speakers  and  others  who 
are  supposed  to  work  in  the  interests  of  agriculture 
may  do  some  effective  tongue-grafting  as  members 
x  of  the  American  Apple  Consumers’  League.  Talk 
Apple!  Apple!  Apple!  Let  no  hotel  or  restaurant 
keeper  escape!  if  apples  are  not  mentioned  on  the 
bill  of  fare  call  for  them  louder  than  ever.  Make  ap¬ 
ple-eating  fashionable.  You  gentlemen  spend  much 
time  in  showing  us  now  to  produce  fine  apples;  now, 
then,  help  create  a  new  demand  for  them. 

ft 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Kieffer  pears  that  are  canned  are  sold  under 
Bartlett  labels.  Millions  of  cans  of  Kieffers  are  an¬ 
nually  sold,  but  who  ever  saw  this  name  on  a  label? 
Served  in  the  raw,  Bartlett  is  a  name  to  swear  by, 
while  Kieffer  is  a  name  to  swear  at;  yet,  when  weil 
preserved,  Kieffer  is  the  better  of  the  two.  There  is 
no  good  reason  why  tne  Bartlett  label  should  be 
used.  It  is  only  a  dishonest  attempt  to  steal  a  free 
ride  to  popular  favor  on  an  honest  old  name.  The 
scheme  of  the  oleo  men  is  much  the  same.  For  cen¬ 
turies  butter  has  ranked  justly  as  the  best  fat  for 
human  consumption.  It  nas  a  characteristic  color 
and  appearance.  The  whole  scheme  of  the  oleo  men 
is  to  counterfeit  this  color  and  appearance.  No  one 
can  object  when  the  Kieffer  canners  or  the  oleo  men 
put  their  product  out  for  just  what  it  is,  but  both 
producers  and  consumers  have  a  right  to  protest  when 
they  attempt  to  sneak  into  market  behind  “Bartlett’’ 
or  butter. 

ft 

A  teamster  in  Connecticut  was  hired  to  cart 
garbage  away  from  a  town  at  a  regular  rate  per  ton. 
He  drove  his  loaded  wagon  on  the  scales,  and  re¬ 
ceived  credit  for  the  weight,  it  was  finally  found 
that  his  scheme  was  to  pump  his  wagon  partly  full  of 
water  before  weighing.  He  was  thus  paid  nearly  $3 
per  ton  for  hauling  water.  This  flooded  his  own 
pocketbook,  but  tapped  the  pockets  of  ihe  taxpayers. 
We  think  of  this  when  we  see  the  cars  that  are  loaded 
with  New  York  stable  manure.  The  manure  is  loaded 
on  the  car,  and  then  tne  man  with  the  hose  mounts 
it  and  soaks  --  well  down  with  water.  Several  tons 
of  the  “real  fiuid"  are  added,  and  then  tne  car  is 
weighed.  The  farmer  pays  for  it  all.  Sometimes  his 
fork  will  run  against  great  chunits  of  ice  weighing 
several  hundred  pounds.  This  water  has  no  greater 
agricultural  value  than  the  rain  which  falls  upon  the 
farm.  Think  of  the  folly  of  buying  and  hauling  this 
water  when  cow  peas,  grown  on  the  back  fields  of  the 
farm,  will  supply  cheaper  and  better  vegetable 
matter. 


Next  week  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  issue  its  annual  nov¬ 
elty  or  catalogue  number.  It  will  contain  careful  re¬ 
views  of  the  horticultural  catalogues,  with  special 
reference  to  new  varieties,  or  novelties  of  promising 
merit.  This  annual  review  of  the  novelties  has  be¬ 
come  a  standard  feature  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  adver¬ 
tisers  and  readers  alike  demand  it.  There  are  fewer 
novelties  than  usual  this  year,  and  we  notice  that 
the  big  stories  and  extravagant  pictures  are  giving 
place  to  photographic  engravings  and  businesslike 
statement.  \ou  will  get  the  heart  of  it  next  week  in 
picture,  song  and  story — with  much  interesting  mat¬ 
ter  besides. 

ft 

The  Rev.  Chas.  M.  Sheldon,  author  of  In  His  Steps, 
is  to  try  the  experiment  of  editing  a  Kansas  daily 
paper  for  one  week.  His  guide  both  as  to  editorial 
expression  and  business  dealings  will  be  the  question, 
“What  would  Jesus  do?”  We  have  not  referred  to 
this  experiment  before,  because  it  has  seemed  to  us 
much  like  a  shrewd  advertising  scheme  on  the  part 
of  the  owner  of  the  paper.  We  receive  letters  and 
circulars  soliciting  advertisements,  on  the  plea  that 
this  novel  experiment  will  attract  many  new  readers 
to  the  paper,  and  thus  make  it  a  good  advertising 
medium.  It  will  also  offer  a  good  chance  for  adver¬ 
tisers  to  learn  whether  the  statements  made  in  their 
advertisements  come  up  to  the  test.  It  does  not  seem 
likely  to  us  that  a  man  without  long  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  can  hope  to  succeed  in  making  an  ideal 
newspaper.  Sound  judgment,  based  on  long  years  of 
clean  and  hopeful  thinking,  will  be  necessary,  for  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Jesus  Himself  used  rare  judg¬ 
ment  and  wisdom  in  His  dealings  with  mankind. 
While  it  is  true  that  too  many  papers  offer  their  in- 


Out  in  Michigan,  about  30  years  ago,  a  barefoot 
man,  one  Summer  day,  was  following  the  tracks  of 
a  trespassing  horse  across  a  newly-plowed  field.  The 
sandy  soil  was  scorching  hot,  the  man  winced  at 
every  step,  till  he  reached  a  place  where  the  horse 
had  rolled.  There  the  soil  was  gratefully  cool;  a 
coolness  produced  by  evaporation,  but  none  the  less 
grateful.  The  man  wanted  to  produce  a  good  seed 
bed  on  that  field,  after  the  stray  horse  had  been  shut 
out.  He  fell  to  thinking  of  the  cool  spot,  and  wished 
he  could  make  one  the  size  of  the  field.  While  plow¬ 
ing  that  afternoon,  it  occurred  to  him  that  a  stone- 
boat  would  pack  the  earth,  but  it  would  also  leave 
it  too  smooth.  Then  he  thought  of  some  combina¬ 
tion  of  planks  that  would  both  firm  the  soil  and 
roughen  the  surface.  The  plank  drag  resulted.  The 
inventor  used  it  immediately,  and  has  used  it  ever 
since  with  increasing  delight.  He  loads  it  down  well, 
and  goes  over  the  newly-plowed  furrows  at  the  close 
of  every  half  day.  At  first  his  neighbors  ridiculed 
him;  now  many  men  use  this  device.  It  is  efficient 
and  cheap,  and  not  a  “horse-killer.” 

ft 

Paris-green  is  very  popular  as  an  insect  poison. 
Its  use  is  so  general  that  many  States  have  attempted 
to  protect  those  who  use  it  by  passing  laws  defining 
the  amount  of  arsenic  it  must  contain,  and  punishing 
those  who  adulterate  it.  This  has  led  to  a  curious 
state  of  affairs.  Many  samples  of  so-called  Paris- 
green  contain  more  than  the  required  per  cent  of 
arsenious  oxide,  yet  are  not  the  true  articles  at  all. 
The  extra  poison  is  secured  by  adding  white  arsenic 
or  other  forms  which  are  soluble  in  water.  True 
Paris-green  is  not  soluble  in  water — it  makes  a 
mechanical  mixture,  and  this  is  one  of  its  best  quali¬ 


ties.  The  water-soluble  arsenic  does  considerable 
damage  by  burning  or  scalding  the  leaves  of  tender 
plants.  The  California  Experiment  Station  has  made 
a  thorough  study  of  the  various  arsenical  poisons.  It 
says  that  the  laws  governing  the  sale  of  Paris-green 
should  be  made  more  exact.  It  is  not  enough  to  make 
the  manufacturers  guarantee  the  full  amount  of 
arsenious  oxide,  but  they  should  go  further,  and  state 
how  much  of  this  is  soluble  in  water.  This  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  matter  in  California,  where  the  foliage  is  badly 
injured  by  the  soluble  poison.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  the  leaves  are  not  so  likely  to  be  injured,  yet 
the  pure  Paris-green  is  the  ideal  poison,  and  the  low 
per  cent  of  soluble  arsenic  would  be  the  surest 
guarantee. 

ft 

The  idea  of  feeding  a  crop  in  order  to  produce 
something  to  sell  or  something  to  feed  to  stock  is 
common  enough.  All  farmers  realize  the  necessity 
for  doing  it.  The  idea  of  feeding  an  animal  in  order 
to  produce  manure  is  also  well  understood.  The  plan 
of  feeding  a  plant  in  order  to  fertilize  the  ground  is 
new  to  most  farmers,  and  yet  it  is  just  as  reasonable 
as  either  of  the  others.  The  southern  cow  pea  has 
remarkable  power  for  restoring  worn-out  soils.  It 
will  grow  and  thrive  in  light,  poor  soils  where  most 
plants  would  be  dried  out.  Its  finger  marks  are  al¬ 
ways  plainly  seen  in  the  crops  that  follow  it — it  puts 
“something  green”  in  their  eye.  The  cow  pea  makes 
good  use  of  the  minerals — potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  We  are  sometimes  told  of  turning  sheep  into  a 
poor  field  and  feeding  them  heavily  with  grain.  Af¬ 
ter  a  season  of  such  pasturing  the  poor  field  is  so  well 
manured  that  it  will  produce  a  fair  crop.  It  is  just 
as  reasonable  to  pasture  a  poor  field  with  cow  peas, 
and  feed  them  well  on  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
They  will  give  that  field  character  at  small  cost. 
The  cow  pea  is  not  suited  to  the  richer  fields — he  may 
become  a  partial  loafer  there.  On  the  poor,  back 
fields,  which  almost  every  farm  is  ashamed  of,  the 
cow  pea  will  prove  a  hustler  and  an  organizer  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

ft 

BREVITIES. 

Our  temper  runs  away  at  times,  as  everybody  knows; 

We  say  things,  while  we’re  angry,  that  we  won’t  say  in 
repose. 

To  show  the  truest  penitence,  this  little  maxim  keep: 

Just  make  it  up  before  you  go  to  sleep! 

Don’t  let  the  darkness  find  you  with  a  sword  of  anger 
drawn 

To  make  some  fond  heart  suffer  till  the  breaking  of  the 
dawn. 

Come,  let  your  anger  vanish;  knock  your  pride  into  a 
heap; 

Just  make  it  up  before  you  go  to  sleep! 

Who  knows  where  you  will  wander  when  the  shades  of 
night  depart? 

Don’t  enter  that  dim  country  with  hot  anger  in  your 
heart! 

Don’t  mind  the  provocation — as  ye  sow  so  shall  ye  reap; 
Just  make  it  up  before  you  go  to  sleep! 


A  boy  is  better  than  a  careless  man. 

Who  ever  saw  a  dead  sure  thing  in  life? 

Let  Bossy  boss  the  job  of  eating  her  dinner. 

Knock  off  the  head  and  tail  of  theory  and  you  have  O. 

The  poultry  flock  is  divided  into  layers  and  lame  uns. 

The  man  who  has  no  troubles  of  his  own— is  usually 
asleep. 

The  American  mule  is  doing  great  work  in  South 
Africa. 

Why  not  name  some  big-eared  variety  of  corn  The 
Donkey? 

Test  out  your  cows,  and  show  your  sweetest  manners 
to  those  who  can— sell  those  that  can’t  for  canners. 

There  has  been  a  compromise  over  the  tariff  with 
Porto  Rico — one-fourth  of  the  regular  duty  is  proposed. 

There  have  been  many  stories  afloat  about  the  use  of 
compressed  air  as  a  motor,  as  suggested  on  page  143. 
Who  can  tell  us  anything  definite  about  it? 

The  bedbug  problem  is  a  bad  one  to  contemplate,  but 
it  will  sometimes,  persist  in  forcing  itself  upon  us.  The 
Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  treatment  is  worth  trying. 

Keeley,  the  “gold-cure”  man,  is  dead.  His  life  was 
useful,  if  he  did  nothing  more  than  to  show  that  drunk¬ 
enness  is  a  disease  which  is  more  easily  prevented  than 
cured. 

Poultry  diseased  with  tuberculosis  should  be  put  under 
control  of  the  State  Agricultural  Department!  If  the 
State  fowls  go  under  such  control  it  may  be  argued  that 
the  State  Fair  should  also  go  there! 

Spray  the  district  school  with  character.  You  must 
mix  the  character  in  your  own  heart  before  you  can 
spray  it  through  your  mouth.  The  teacher  and  the  boys 
know  bogus  morals  when  they  see  them. 

Mr.  Van  Deman’s  article  on  grafting  this  week,  is  a 
model  for  clearness  and  simple  language.  Come  now, 
gentlemen,  head  your  science  low  down,  so  that  those 
who  stand  on  the  ground  can  pick  the  ripe  fruit. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  Uncle  Sam  did  something  of 
a  foreign  trade  in  eggs.  He  exported  33,057,720  eggs.  Cuba 
was  his  best  customer,  for  that  Island  took  60  per  cent 
of  the  whole,  with  Canada  next.  That  represented  but 
a  small  part  of  Uncle  Sam’s  hen  fruit— It  merely  shows 
what  ought  to  be  done  for  the  American  hen. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Charles  E.  Macrum,  late  consul  at  Pre¬ 
toria,  South  Africa,  gave  out  a  statement  to  the  news¬ 
papers  February  13,  In  which  he  asserted  that  his  of¬ 
ficial  mail  had  been  opened  by  the  British  censor,  and 
that  the  State  Department  had  a  secret  understanding 
with  Great  Britain,  which  embarrassed  him,  he  sym¬ 
pathizing  entirely  with  the  Boers.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  flatly  denies  his  assertion  of  a  secret  alliance,  and 
is  investigating  the  alleged  interference  with  his  cor¬ 
respondence.  They  -wish  to  know  why  he  could  not  re¬ 
port  this  to  the  Government  instead  of  waiting  to  give 

it  out  to  the  daily  press . February  18,  two  men 

drifted  down  the  Hudson  River  from  Yonkers  on  an  ice 
floe,  and  were  rescued  by  a  ferryboat,  after  some  trouble, 

near  Fort  Bee . An  investigation  regarding  the 

condition  of  the  transport  Manauense  is  now  being  held 
before  the  British  consul  at  San  Francisco.  During  the 
trip  to  Manila  her  boilers  gave  out,  and  she  leaked  so 
badly  that  only  incessant  pumping  prevented  her  from 
going  down  in  a  typhoon  off  Nagasaki.  The  chief  engi¬ 
neer  admitted  that  he  had  signed  a  false  statement 
favorable  to  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  and  that  she  was 

thoroughly  unseaworthy . Six  persons  perished 

near  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  the  cold  wave  following  the  snow¬ 
storm  of  February  17 . At  Cape  May,  N.  J., 

February  20,  Mrs.  Enoch  Stevenson  lost  her  life  in  vainly 
trying  to  rescue  her  two  sons,  who  had  fallen  through 
the  ice  on  a  mill  pond . February  16,  six  Chi¬ 

cago  laborers  were  overcome  by  sewer  gas  in  a  four- 
foot  main,  and  one  of  them  died;  the  others  are  in 

danger  from  exposure  following  their  drenching . 

At  Topeka  Kan.,  February  16,  two  men  were  killed  and 
three  frightfully  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  locomo¬ 
tive  boiler . Capt.  Dillon,  of  the  hospital  ship 

Missouri,  from  Manila,  says  that  the  ship  is  both  un¬ 
seaworthy  and  unsanitary.  The  Missouri  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  cattleship,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  $250,000 . Fire  at  Decatur,  Ala.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  caused  a  loss  of  $100,000 . The  Massa¬ 

chusetts  House,  February  20,  defeated  a  woman-suf¬ 
frage  bill  by  a  vote  of  124  to  32. 

CONGRESS.— February  15,  the  Senate  passed  the  Cur¬ 
rency  bill,  its  substitute  for  the  House  bill  to  define  and 
fix  the  standard  of  value,  to  maintain  the  parity  of  all 
forms  of  money  issued  or  coined  by  the  United  States. 
All  amendments  were  voted  down,  except  one  declaring 
that  the  bill  is  not  intended  to  place  any  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  international  bimetallism.  The  vote  was  46 

to  20 . In  the  Montana  Senatorial  bribery  case, 

two  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Montana  testi¬ 
fied  that  they  had  been  offered  bribes;  $100,000  was  the 

sum  named  by  one  of  them . The  Hay-Paunce- 

fote  Canal  treaty  has  aroused  a  good  deal  of  unfavorable 
discussion,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  the  Senate  will 

ratify  it . February  19,  debate  opened  on  the 

Porto  Rican  tariff  bill,  which  imposes  25  per  cent  of  the 
Dingley  rates  on  imports.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
would  produce  an  annual  revenue  of  $1,750,000.  Payne, 
of  New  York,  favored  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  regarding  uniformity  of 
taxation  applies  to  the  States  only.  February  20,  Mr. 

Newlands  argued  for  free  trade  for  the  Island . 

Senator  Kenney,  of  Delaware,  argued  in  favor  of  con¬ 
ferring  independence  on  the  Philippines . Sev¬ 

eral  amendments  were  offered  to  the  Hawaiian  Govern¬ 
ment  bill,  among  them  one  extending  the  contract-labor 

law  to  the  Islands . Representative  Richardson, 

of  Tennessee,  introduced  in  the  House,  February  20,  a 
resolution  aimed  at  the  paper  trust,  on  the  lines  of  his 
resolution  of  February  19,  against  the  sugar  trust.  It 
prohibits  the  transportation  of  wood  pulp  and  printing 
paper  suitable  for  the  printing  of  newspapers,  periodi¬ 
cals  or  books,  after  six  months,  until  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  is  satisfied  that  such  articles  have 
not  yielded  to  the  manufacturers  thereof  a  profit  of  more 
than  four  per  cent. 

PHILIPPINES.— February  5,  3.  >00  bolomen,  armed  with 
Mauser  rifles,  attacked  the  Am  rican  garrison  at  Daraga. 
They  finally  retreated  with  p  oss  of  75. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS.— F  muary  9,  it  was  announced 
that  there  were  four  new  cases  of  plague  at  Honolulu. 
A  wholesale  slaughter  of  rats  is  ordered,  as  these  ani¬ 
mals  spread  the  disease.  A  bounty  of  15  cents  for  dead 
rats  and  25  cents  for  living  ones  has  been  offered  by  the 
health  officials. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— Numerous  wrecks  were 
reported  along  the  French  coast  during  the  gale  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  14.  The  steamer  Ernestine  went  ashore;  13  lives 
were  lost,  and  four  were  lost  in  the  wreck  of  a  schooner. 
Many  fishing  boats  were  lost  or  damaged . Feb¬ 

ruary  16,  the  flying  column  under  Gen.  French  reached 
Kimberley,  raising  the  siege.  The  Boers  retreated,  fight¬ 
ing  as  they  went.  The  relief  of  Kimberley  showed  that 
conditions  in  the  town  were  far  more  serious  than  was 
suspected.  For  60  days  the  people  have  lived  chiefly  on 
horse  and  mule  flesh.  Owing  to  the  heavy  bombard¬ 
ment,  most  of  the  women  and  children  have  been  living 
in  the  diamond  mines,  as  there  was  no  security  above 
ground  from  the  Boers’  100-pound  gun,  with  its  eight- 
miles  range.  Gen.  Buller  has  entered  Colenso,  and  the 
Boers  under  Joubert  are  falling  back.  The  Boers  are 
also  retiring  from  Zululand. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  organized  in  Georgia. 

February  18  many  sections  of  Florida  were  visited  by 
a  freeze  and  fires  were  used  to  protect  the  orange  groves. 

The  National  convention  of  creamery  and  dairymen 
opened  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  February  19.  President  Board- 
man,  of  Nevada,  Iowa,  says  it  was  one  of  the  largest 
conventions  the  organization  ever  held.  Secretary  Wil¬ 
son  was  present. 

Reports  from  southern  Illinois  and  Indiana  indicate 
damage  to  fruit  buds  by  the  recent  cold  wave.  Lack  of 
snow  caused  damage  to  the  wheat  crop. 

In  1895  the  Kansas  Legislature  appropriated  money  for 
the  purchase  of  seed  grain  for  the  western  Kansas  coun¬ 
ties  where  drought  had  killed  the  wheat.  The  seed  was 
sold  to  the  counties,  who  later  paid  the  State,  taking  the 
farmers’  notes  for  the  seed.  The  majority  of  counties 
have  settled  in  full -with  the  State.  Many  of  the  farm¬ 


ers  have  not  settled  with  the  counties,  and  the  local 
authorities,  notably  in  Greene  County,  have  instructed 
the  county  attorney  to  sue  on  the  notes.  This  is  a  step 
toward  enforcing  the  payment  of  remaining  obligations 
throughout  the  western  part  of  the  State.  Until  these 
notes  are  paid  the  county  is  short  the  amounts  repre¬ 
sented  thereby. 

Reports  received  by  the  Western  Fruit  Growers  from 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Illinois 
and  Indiana  show  that  the  prospects  for  fruit,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago,  are  much  better.  Raspberry 
and  blackberry  plantations  have  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  severe  setback  received  a  year  ago,  and  the  crop  of 
these  berries  Is  likely  to  be  shorter  than  that  of  two 
years  ago,  though  larger  than  last  year’s  yield. 
Where  peach  trees  were  properly  cared  for  after 
the  freeze  of  last  year,  they  are  in  fair  shape,  and  all 
buds  are  still  alive  in  most  sections.  Parts  of  southern 
Missouri  report  damage  from  the  cold  snap  of  February. 
Plums  and  cherries  promise  a  good  crop,  apples  are  in 
the  best  of  shape  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  West. 
The  average  of  strawberries  is  larger  than  last  year, 
and  the  indications  for  a  heavy  crop  are  good. 

Chas.  F.  Martin,  of  Denver,  Col.,  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Association,  has  been  appointed  special 
agent  in  charge  of  the  classified  census  of  live  stock  for 
the  eleventh  census. 

Early  vegetables  were  badly  frozen  by  the  cold  v  ve 
in  Texas  February  16.  Beans,  cucumbers  and  ca  '  i  • 
loupes  suffered  most;  cabbage  was  not  injured. 

The  Wyoming  Legislature  has  passed  a  new  law  re¬ 
quiring  sheep  from  outside  points  to  be  quarantined  for 
60  days,  dipped  and  inspected,  before  entering  the  Ter¬ 
ritory. 

The  Oregon  Dairymen’s  Association,  at  their  recent 
meeting  at  Albany,  Ore.,  passed  resolutions  strongly  in¬ 
dorsing  the  Grout  oleo  bill,  and  urging  dairymen  to  re¬ 
frain  from  sending  consignments  to  commission  houses 
which  handle  adulterated  products  or  process  butter. 

THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

What  Is  To  Be  The  Outcome. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach  read  an  able  paper  on 
the  probable  effects,  as  regards  general  horticulture,  of 
this  dangerous  scale.  The  following  conclusions  are  taken 
from  this  paper: 

A  POSSIBLE  BLESSING.— Probably  the  San  Jos6 
scale  may  eventually  prove  to  New  ifork  horticulture 
a  blessing  in  disguise,  nevertheless,  its  present  aspect 
is  that  of  a  calamity  both  to  nurserymen  and  to  fruit 
growers.  Orchardists  may  soon  be  compelled  to  adopt 
different  and  possibly  better  methods  of  training  trees 
than  those  nowr  commonly  practiced,  so  that  when 
the  trees  become  mature  and  larg'  this  scale  and 
other  insects  also  may  the  more  readily  be  fought. 
But  it  will  take  many  years  to  grow  new  orchards, 
and  bring  them  up  to  maturity.  In  the  meantime, 
what  can  be  done  to  protect  the  orchards  which  al¬ 
ready  are  mature,  and  in  good  bearing  condition? 
The  capital  invested  in  them  amounts  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  to  a  vast  sum  of  money.  As  yet,  the  San  Jos6 
scale  has  been  found  in  but  a  very  few  New  York 
orchards.  The  great  orchard  interests  of  the  State 
are  still  practically  unharmed,  and  may  doubtless  be 
guarded  from  injury  from  this  pest  for  a  considerable 
time,  if  vigilance  be  exercised  and  measures  are  at 
once  adopted  to  prevent,  by  every  possible  practical 
means,  the  introduction  of  the  scale  into  uninfested 
orchards.  The  spread  of  the  insect  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  State  which  lie  within  climatic  districts 
to  which  it  is  adapted,  seems  inevitable,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  its  advance  may  be  greatly 
checked  if  the  best  known  means  for  accomplishing 
this  result  are  everywhere  intelligently  and  persist¬ 
ently  followed. 

HOW  IT  SPREADS.— Fortunately  the  insect  does 
not  spread  from  one  locality  to  another  very  rapidly, 
unless  it  is  aided  by  some  outside  agency.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  its  birth  the  insect  crawls  around  for 
awhile,  but  usually  does  not  go  very  far  from  the 
parent  scale.  It  is  so  very  small  that  by  running 
with  great  agility  it  travels  but  an  inch  in  a  minute. 
It  soon  fastens  its  sucking  mouth-parts  into  the  bark, 
and  never  leaves  that  place.  How  then  may  it  be 
spread  from  tree  to  tree?  It  may  be  blown  by  the 
winds,  or  by  chance  get  upon  some  passing  bird  or 
other  animal,  and  thus  be  carried  to  a  new  location. 
Those  who  work  among  the  trees  when  the  young  are 
active  may  carry  them  from  tree  to  tree  on  their 
clothing.  When  the  insect  is  introduced  into  a  new 
locality  investigations  have  shown  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  is  brought  on  trees,  plants,  buds 
or  scions  from  some  infested  locality.  It  is  possible 
for  trees  or  scions  to  harbor  the  scale  even  when 
very  careful  inspection  fails  to  discover  its  presence. 
A  scale  may  be  hidden  beneath  a  bud  in  such  a  way 
as  to  escape  detection  by  careful  scrutiny.  If  an  or- 
chardist  is  determined  not  to  admit  anything  to  his 
grounds  by  which  the  scale  may  be  introduced,  he 
will  not  rest  assured  that  because  stock  has  received 
a  certificate  of  inspection  it  is  necessarily  free  from 
scale.  This  statement  casts  no  reflection  on  the  very 
careful  work  which  is  done  by  the  official  nursery  in¬ 
spectors.  Neither  does  it  call  in  question  the  value  of 
sueh  work.  Undoubtedly,  the  policy  of  nursery  in¬ 
spection  is  an  excellent  one,  and  the  inspector’s  cer¬ 


tificate  is  of  great  value,  as  indicating  the  probable 
freedom  of  the  suspected  stock  from  the  scale.  But 
to  insure  himself  against  the  possible  introduction  of 
the  scale,  one  must  depend  upon  treatment  with  some 
effective  fungicide,  which  will  reach  beneath  every 
bud  and  into  every  crevice  of  the  bark  of  anything 
which  comes  on  his  place.  This  can  best  be  done  by 
fumigating  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas. 

CAN  IT  BE  EXTERMINATED?— In  case  the  scale 
is  discovered  in  an  orchard,  is  there  any  hope  of 
eradicating  it?  If  the  infection  is  not  of  too  long 
standing  before  treatment  is  begun,  the  insect  may 
be  eradicated  by  prompt  and  thorough  treatment.  In 
Bulletin  56,  issued  July,  1899,  by  the  Illinois  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Dr.  Forbes  states  that  as  a  result  of 
operations  under  his  direction  the  San  Jos6  scale  has 
been  apparently  exterminated  in  nine  out  of  21  places 
which  were  treated,  surely  a  most  encouraging  record. 
The  extermination  was  accomplished  in  some  cases  by 
fire,  in  others  by  treatment  with  whale-oil  soap,  and 
in  others  by  a  combination  of  both  remedies.  In  his 
last  report  as  State  Inspector,  Professor  Alwood,  of 
Virginia,  states  that  he  found  the  scale  in  nine  nur¬ 
series  out  of  69  which  were  inspected,  and  it  has 
been  eradicated  from  five  of  the  nine.  This  has  been 
accomplished  by  burning  and  by  Summer  and  Winter 
treatment  with  kerosene  and  soap  washes.  Surely 
such  testimony  is  encouraging.  In  fact,  the  present 
trend  of  opinion  among  the  official  entomologists  of 
the  country  is  towards  the  belief  that  by  thorough 
measures,  by  vigilance  and  by  energetic,  intelligent, 
persistent  work,  it  is  possible  to  hold  the  scale  in 
check  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

A  CONSTANT  FIGHT.— This  belief  is  shared  by 
some  practical  fruit  growers  who  have  had  experience 
in  fighting  the  scale.  One  man  from  Columbia  County, 
who  has  had  the  scale  in  his  orchards  since  1891,  and 
who  has  been  energetically  fighting  it  for  a  half-dozen 
years,  says  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  has 
not  been  able  to  hold  it  entirely  in  check,  he  intends 
to  fight  it  with  more  vigor  than  ever  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  He  has  never  yet  had  it  kill  a  tree,  for 
he  has  fought  it  persistently.  He  is  not  discouraged 
and  expects  to  continue  to  plant  the  same  as  he  has 
done.  Here  is  an  example  that  is  full  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  fruit  growers  and  worthy  of  emulation.  In 
conclusion  let  it  be  said  that  the  San  Jos6  scale  is 
undoubtedly  the  worst  insect  pest  which  has  yet 
come  upon  the  fruit  growers  of  this  country.  If  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  its  course  unmolested  it  will  ruin  the 
orchards.  It  is  here  to  stay.  Its  introduction  into 
new  localities  may  be  much  delayed  if  proper  precau¬ 
tions  are  taken  by  the  people  individually  and  as  a 
Commonwealth.  In  newly-infected  localities  it  may 
be  eradicated  by  prompt  drastic  treatment.  Although 
it  cannot  be  eradicated  from  localities  where  it  has 
become  well  established,  it  surely  may  be  held  in 
check.  Although  in  its  present  aspect  it  is  an  undis¬ 
guised  affliction,  it  will  doubtless  tend  eventually  to 
place  fruit  growing  where  it  belongs  in  a  highly-or¬ 
ganized  society,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  make  fruit  growing  a  special  business.  It  will 
also  doubtless  tend  to  modify  and  improve  in  certain 
ways  some  of  the  orchard  methods  which  are  now  in 
vogue,  and  put  the  fruit  growers  in  a  position  to  fight 
to  better  advantage  various  insect  pests  with  which 
they  must  contend.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may 
expect  that  the  influence  of  the  San  Jos6  scale  on  New 
York  horticultural  interests  will  eventually  be  benefi¬ 
cent,  despite  the  fact  that  the  invasion  of  the  State 
by  this  insect  is  clearly  a  present  misfortune. 


An  anti-trust  convention  was  recently  held  in 
Chicago,  attended  Dy  over  500  delegates,  and  a  very 
free  interchange  of  views  concerning  these  formid¬ 
able  combinations  was  expressed.  The  question  of 
dealing  with  the  unscrupulous  and  tyrannical  exac¬ 
tions  of  the  trusts  is  a  most  vital  one,  and  is  coming 
home  to  all.  The  farmer  is  most  keenly  interested, 
as  the  recent  rise  in  price  of  all  manufactured  com¬ 
modities,  due  in  a  great  measure  „o  the  manipula¬ 
tions  of  the  various  trusts,  is  practically  confiscating 
a  great  share  oi  his  scanty  earnings.  If  the  farmers 
should  try  to  form  a  trust,  and  drive  up  the  price  of 
wheat,  while  keeping  a  large  proportion  of  their 
available  lanus  idle,  they  would  be  promptly  driven 
off  the  earth  by  an  uprising  of  the  people,  yet  this  is 
just  what  the  trusts  have  quietly  done  for  almost 
every  necessity  of  life  not  produced  from  the  soil.  It 
will  not  do  to  call  the  Chicago  convention  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  cranks  and  agitators,  as  some  of  our  brightest 
and  most  truly  successful  men  in  law,  politics,  busi¬ 
ness  and  finance,  attended  as  delegates,  and  took 
earnest  part  in  cue  debates.  Many  remedies  were 
proposed,  as  might  have  been  expected,  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  enforce  the  present  inadequate  laws,  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  Government  adoption  of  the  trust  principle,  and 
ownership  of  all  public  utilities.  It  seems  to  be  uni¬ 
versally  believea  that  our  piratical  system  of  railroad 
transportation  is  primarily  responsible,  by  means  of 
secret  discriminations,  for  the  development  of  many 
of  the  most  oppressive  trusts,  and  the  first  step  in 
any  radical  reform  will  be  for  the  Government,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  whole  people,  to  acquire  the  entire 
means  of  transporting  intelligence  and  commodities, 
and  manage  it  liKe  the  public  post  office.  Little 
Switzerland  has  accomplished  this  reform  within  the 
last  three  years,  and  we  can  do  it  when  we  make  up 
our  minds  to  it. 
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f  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  WOMAN. 

“I’m  goin’  to  die,”  says  the  Widder  Greene, 
“I’m  goin’  to  quit  this  airthly  scene; 
’Taint  no  place  for  me  to  stay 
In  such  a  world  as  ’tis  to-day; 

Such  works  and  ways  is  too  much  for  me, 
Nobody  can’t  let  nobody  be. 

The  girls  is  flounces  from  top  to  toe, 

And  that’s  the  hull  o'  what  they  know. 

The  men  is  mad  on  bonds  and  stocks, 
Swearin’  and  shootin’,  an’  pickin’  locks; 
I’m  real  afraid  I’ll  be  hanged  myself, 

Ef  I  ain’t  laid  on  my  final  shelf. 

There  ain’t  a  cretur  but  knows  to-day 
I  never  was  lunatic  any  way. 

But  since  the  crazy  folks  all  go  free 
I’m  dreadful  afraid  they’ll  hang  up  me! 
There’s  another  thing  that’s  pesky  hard— 

I  can’t  step  into  a  neighbor’s  yard 
To  say  ‘How  be  you?’  or  borry  a  pin, 

But  what  the  paper’ll  have  it  in: 

‘We’re  pleased  to  say  the  Widder  Greene 
Took  dinner  a  Tuesday  with  Mrs.  Keene.’ 
Or  ‘Our  worthy  friend  Mrs.  Greene  has  gone 
Down  to  Barkhamstead  to  see  her  son.’ 
Great  Jerusalem!  can  I  stir 
Without  a-raisin’  some  feller’s  fur? 

There  ain’t  no  privacy,  so  to  say 
No  more’n  if  this  was  Judgment  Day. 

And  as  for  meetin’— I  want  to  swear 
Every  time  I  put  my  head  in  there. 

Why,  even  Old  Hundred’s  spiled  and  done 
Like  everything  else  under  the  sun. 

It  used  to  be  so  solemn  an’  slow, 

‘Praise  to  the  Lord  from  men  below,’ 

Now  it  goes  like  a  gallopin’  steer. 

High  diddle  diddle!  there  an’  here. 

No  respect  to  the  Lord  above 
No  more’n  ef  He  was  hand  an’  glove 
With  all  the  creturs  He  ever  made. 

And  all  the  jigs  that  ever  was  played. 
Preachin’,  too,  but  here  I’m  dumb; 

But  I  tell  you  what!  I’d  like  it  some 
If  good  old  Parson  Nathan  Strong 
Out  of  his  grave  would  come  along, 

An’  give  us  a  stirrin’  taste  o’  fire— 
Judgment  an’  justice  is  my  desire. 

’Taint  all  love  an’  sickish  sweet 
That  makes  this  world  or  t’other  complete. 
But  law!  I’m  old!  I’d  better  be  dead 
When  the  world’s  a  turnin’  over  my  head; 
Sperits  talkin’  like  tarnal  fools, 

Bibles  kicked  out  o’  deestrict  schools. 
Crazy  creturs  a-murderin’  round — 

Honest  folks ’d  better  be  under  the  ground. 
So  fare-ye-well!  this  airthly  scene 
No  more’ll  be  pestered  by  Widder  Greene.” 

—Baltimore  Sun. 

• 

Japanese  wash  silks  are  already  dis¬ 
played  in  amazing  variety  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices,  being  especially  suitable 
for  making  nice  Summer  waists.  They 
are  usually  seen  in  corded  stripes,  and 
good  qualities  are  sold  for  45  to  55  cents 
a  yard.  Beautiful  shades  of  pink,  blue, 
green  and  heliotrope,  with  white  cords 
and  stripes,  are  seen;  3%  to  four  yards 
is  required  for  a  waist,  this  allowing  for 
tucks.  They  are  also  very  pretty,  and 
really  serviceable  for  the  little  girl's 
best  frock,  especially  when  made  to 
wear  with  a  guimpe. 

* 

It  is  now  announced  that  the  fruit- 
jar  manufacturers  of  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  representing  the  entire 
production  of  the  country,  have  formed 
a  combination,  advancing  prices  25  per 
cent.  If  this  be  true,  the  women  folks 
will  feel  the  tentacles  of  the  trust  octo¬ 
pus  at  preserving  time.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  marked  reduction  in 
the  price  of  preserve  jars  and  jelly 
glasses,  and  an  increase  will  be  felt  as 
a  severe  tax.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  convenient  air-tight  jars  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  increase  in  the  use 
of  wholesome  canned  fruit,  rather  than 
the  more  heavily-sugared  preserves. 
When  most  of  the  fruit  was  put  away  in 
earthen  jars  having  corks  or  covers 
sealed  with  wax,  there  was  more  risk  of 
fermentation  through  defective  sealing, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  add  more  sugar 
as  a  preservative. 

Some  of  the  newer  fashions  in  veils 
show  a  fine  open  mesh,  with  a  few  ex¬ 
tra  large  chenille  or  velvet  dots  set  at 
very  wide  distances  apart,  so  that  only 
two  or  three  dots  will  show  on  the  face. 
Worn  over  a  fresh  complexion,  and  care¬ 


fully  arranged,  these  dots  give  the  co¬ 
quettish  effect  of  the  patches  worn  by 
last-century  dames.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  these  dots  are  not  immovable,  as 
the  patches  were,  and  as  the  veil  is 
twisted  about  it  plays  strange  pranks 
with  the  wearer.  Sometimes  one  of  the 
dots  will  obscure  the  end  of  her  nose; 
sometimes  it  will  blot  out  a  portion  of 
one  eyelid,  making  the  wearer  look  dis¬ 
tinctly  cross-eyed,  or,  coming  over  the 
lips,  it  will  give  her  the  appearance, 
when  she  smiles,  of  having  lost  a  tooth. 
In  a  stage  make-up,  a  piece  of  black 
plaster,  neatly  fixed  over  a  tooth,  makes 
it  appear  missing,  and  the  freakish  dots 
on  these  veils  will  give  much  the  same 
appearance.  It  is  wise  to  avoid  them, 
in  spite  of  their  fashionable  vogue.  Net 
veils  with  medium-sized  dots,  either  of 
velvet  or  chenille,  are  always  in  good 
taste. 

• 

There  is  such  a  change  in  the  shape 
of  skirts  since  last  Summer  that  some 
ingenuity  will  be  needed  in  remodeling 
gowns  this  Spring.  It  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  over  a  habit  skirt  into 
the  pleated  model  by  adding  a  front 
gore.  The  skirt  should  be  taken  off  the 
band,  and  the  front  breadth  cut  from 
waist  to  hem;  a  new  gore  inserted,  and 
the  fulness  thrown  to  the  center  of  the 
back,  there  to  form  a  box  pleat,  either 
Watteau  or  inverted.  Instead  of  join¬ 
ing  the  new  front  gore  into  the  seams, 
like  the  other  gores,  the  adjoining  side 
breadths  should  lap  over  them,  being 
finished  with  several  rows  of  machine 
stitching.  This  is  a  favorite  style  with 
many  fashionable  skirts  and  with  the 
pleated  back,  will  bring  the  last-year’s 
garment  right  up  to  date. 

• 

An  eastern  reader  asks  how  to  make 
salt-rising  bread.  We  have  never  made 
this,  but  a  friend  in  Illinois  gives  the 
following  recipe; 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  before  you 
wish  to  bake  bread  mix  together  in  a  cup 
one  tablespoonful  of  cornmeal,  and  soda 
and  salt  each  the  size  of  half  a  pea.  Pour 
boiling  water  over  till  a  thin  sponge  is 
formed.  Keep  this  mixture  in  a  warm 
place.  It  should  become  light  and  foamy. 
The  next  morning,  to  a  cup  of  new  milk 
add  enough  boiling  water  to  make  it  luke¬ 
warm;  add  a  piece  of  soda  and  salt  the  size 
jt  a  pea  each,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  corn- 
meal  mixture  made  the  day  before,  and 
flour  enough  to  make  a  soft  sponge.  Keep 
in  a  warm  place,  and  when  light  add  to  it 
three  cupfuls  of  milk  that  has  had  enough 
boiling  water  added  to  it  to  make  it  luke¬ 
warm,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  flour 
enough  to  make  a  moderately  thick  sponge. 
When  this  gets  light  add  enough  flour  to 
knead.  Make  into  loaves,  and  when  lignt 
bake.  This  will  make  five  small  loaves. 

Many  of  the  older  housekeepers  of  the 
Middle  West  are  familiar  with  this 
bread,  which  used  to  be  made  in  the  old 
pioneer  days,  before  our  present  ready- 
to-use  yeasts  were  procurable.  The  salt¬ 
rising  bread  has  one  decided  peculiarity; 
during  the  process  of  baking  it  gives  off 
a  strong,  characteristic,  and  rather  dis¬ 
agreeable  odor,  though  no  trace  of  this 
is  left  when  fully  baked.  In  the  case  of 
persons  suffering  from  some  digestive 
troubles,  the  salt-rising  bread  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  that  leavened  with  yeast. 

* 

Our  friend,  the  botanist,  says  that 
two  of  the  greatest  culinary  luxuries 
one  may  indulge  in,  in  Brazil,  are  wheat 
flour  and  American  salt  codfish.  The 
New  Englander  who  looks  upon  fish- 
balls  as  a  necessary  part  of  his  Sunday 
breakfast,  would  find  that  dish  a  costly 
delicacy,  if  obtainable  at  all.  Wheat 
flour  does  not  appear  in  any  form  upon 
ordinary  tables  there,  and  is  always 
high  priced.  The  Brazilian  staff  of  life 
is  cassava  meal,  made  from  the  root 
which  also  gives  us  our  tapioca.  In  that 


old-fashioned  book,  Swiss  Family  Rob¬ 
inson,  the  capable  mother  made  the 
grated  cassava  root,  after  the  removal  of 
the  acrid  juice,  into  flat  pancakes,  but 
as  usually  served  in  Brazil,  it  appears 
in  the  form  of  crumbs,  something  like 
rolled  crackers,  and  our  friend  says  that 
a  good  deal  of  skill  is  required  to  eat  it 
gracefully.  The  accustomed  Brazilian 
can  flirt  the  cassava  into  his  mouth  with 
the  tips  of  his  fingers,  while  the  inex¬ 
perienced  foreigner  feels  as  though 
nothing  but  a  spoon  would  enable  him 
to  partake  of  it  with  ease. 


Something  to  Think  About. 

“The  world  loved  Abraham  Lincoln. 
We  know  that  he  stood  among  giants, 
and  envied  none  of  them;  that  when  he 
turned  his  eyes  upon  himself  he  was 
filled,  not  with  exultation  at  what  he 
had  achieved,  but  sorrow  for  his  own 
deficiencies.  Humility  was  the  most 
notable  feature  of  his  mind;  to  differ 
from  others  whose  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  gave  him  confidence  in  their 
judgment  was  so  irksome  a  task  that 
only  the  most  imperious  necessity  could 
force  him  to  its  performance.” 

“The  vast  majority  of  people  are  apt 
to  depreciate  their  blessings  and  exag¬ 
gerate  their  misfortunes.  All  persons  in 
health  of  mind  and  body  must  admit, 
whatever  temporary  sorrow  must  be 
theirs,  that  their  blessings  are  far 
greater  than  their  misfortunes.  The 
things  which  refine  and  ennoble  the  na¬ 
ture,  which  lift  the  thoughts  toward 
Heaven  in  a  perpetual  flood  of  gratitude, 
are  absolutely  free.  The  love  of  the 
family;  the  infinite  beauty  of  nature  lies 
like  an  open  book  for  every  one  to  read 
who  can — it  is  only  the  harshness  of  our 
own  hearts  and  the  grossness  of  our 
own  natures  that  are  at  fault  if  we  fail 
to  heed  them.  It  is  time  to  seek  culture 
through  other  means  when  we  have 
made  the  best  use  of  the  means  of  cul¬ 
ture  which  are  spread  out  everywhere 
in  the  natural  world.  Wealth  will  not 
give  us  the  pure  heart  that  sees  God  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  in  the  grass  be¬ 
neath  our  feet,  and  the  creatures  that 
fill  His  universe.” 

“It  is  a  favorite  saying  of  a  friend: 
‘We  need  show  other  people  only  as 
much  of  our  real  selves  as  we  choose.’ 
This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  would 
it  not  be  better  to  be  as  near  as  possible 
what  our  friends  are  pleased  to  think 
us?  President  Garfield  used  to  say 
there  was  only  one  person  in  the  world 
whose  approbation  he  really  cared  for, 
and  that  was  James  Garfield — he  was 
tne  only  one  he  had  to  live  with,  and 
die  with,  and  life  and  death  would  be 
very  bitter  indeed  if  he  were  not 
pleased.” 

“To  be  happy — that  is  what  mankind 
is  ever  sighing  for.  It  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  only  those  who  forget  ‘that 
high  estate  unto  which  we  are  called’ 
can  be  truly  miserable — for  such  as 
these  the  saying  ‘only  a  day  at  a  time’ 
is  a  delusion  and  a  snare — for  each 
ended  day  is  an  added  burden  to  their 
already  heavy  self-made  load.  But  to 
the  wise  who  are  striving  to  run  with 
patience  the  race  set  before  them,  it  is 
a  helpful  thought — one  day  more  laid 
by — as  full  and  complete  as  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  it.  Nothing  is  so  helpful 
to  strengthen  the  religious  nature  of 
children  as  the  verse  for  each  day — 
learned  in  the  morning  and  remembered 
thro’  the  day.” 


The  Palm 


is  awarded  by  all  judges  of  mechanical 
excellence  to 

ELGIN 

Ruby  Jeweled  Watches. 

They  are  made  to  endure  and  tell 
time  accurately.  All  jewelers  sell 
them  in  cases  to  suit.  Ask  your 
jeweler  why  the  Elgin  is  the  best 
watch. 

An  Elgin  watch, always  has  the  word  “ Elgin ” 
engraved  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed. 

“The  Ways  of  a  Watch”— our  new 
booklet— sent  anyone  on  roquest. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  III. 


Strong 

Bones 

In  speaking  about  Scott’s 
Emulsion  for  children,  you 
should  not  forget  that  it  con¬ 
tains  time  and  soda,  just 
what  the  child  must  have  to 
form  strong  bones  and  good 
teeth.  It’s  this  forming  time 
you  want  to  look  after. 

Growing  bodies  must  have  an 
easily  digested  fat  Just  think  how 
much  of  it  there  is  in  miik,  as  cream. 

Scoti’s  Emulsion 

is  even  more  easily  digested  than 
cream.  It’s  surprising  how  chil¬ 
dren  thrive  when  given  it. 

Don’t  keep  the  children  living  on 
the  edge  of  sickness  all  the  time. 
Make  them  strong  and  rugged, 
plump  and  hearty.  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  of  Cod-liver  Oil  and  the  Hypo- 
phosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda  will  do 
this  for  them. 

At  all  druggists ;  50c.  and  $1.00. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE.  Chemists,  New  York. 


B.&B. 

for  shirt  waists 

this  1900,  wash  goods  stock  contains 
variety  of  smart'  shirt  waist  cottons  by 
the  thousand. 

Probably  the  most  extensive  ever 
brought  together. 

One  thing  we’re  sure  of — it’s  a  collection 
of  which  prettiness  is  a  feature. 

Clever  things  for  clever  dressers. 

New  American  Dimities  10c.,  123^c., 

New  American  Percales  12%c. 

New  Ginghams  10c.,  15c., 

Choice  Imported  Madras — shirt  waist 
and  shirting  styles— 25c.,  30c.,  35c.— and 
assortment  at  20c*.  you’ll  be  pleasantly 
surprised  at. 

Finest  new  Imported  Madras  and 
Novelties — D.  &  J.  Anderson’s — best 
produced — 40e.,  45c.,  50c. 

New  corded  Madras  35c. 

New  Imported  Irish  Dimities  in  great 
variety  2Uc  —others  at  15c.,  18c.,  25c. 

General  range  of  new  wash  goods  5c. 
to  $1.40,  including  a  specially  choice 
variety  of  dainty  dressy  cottons  for 
exquisite  gowns,  25c.  to  75c.  a  yard. 

Give  us  an  idea  of  what  styles  you 
want  samples  of — at  about  what  price — 
let  choiceness  of  the  goods,  and  what 
they’re  sold  for  prove  our  claim  for  your 
orders. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

w  Department  O, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


NEW  BECKER 

Washing  Machine. 

A  fair  trial  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  its  superiority  over  all 
other  Machines.  County  rights  for 
sale.  Agents  Wanted.  Circulars  free 
N.  G.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Pa. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  sc, ling 
IV  doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 

_  __  a  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 

BLUINE  CO.  500  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


1900  BICYCLE  FREE 

(for  dlstributi  ng  1000  catalogues  for  us.  One 
■Agent  wanted  In  each  town.  Give  references 
_  '  and  send  for  catalogues.  Vm-lose  stamp. 

- MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  2931,Gh/caaa 


HARD  of  HEARING 

Write  J.  D.  Howe,  M.  D.,  1935  Vermont  Ave.,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  for  particulars  of  a  new,  simple,  successful 
self-treatment. 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  150  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  aB  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  It  in  combination  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  one  year,  for  $1.65. 
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Rural  Recipes. 

A  NOVELTY  IN  HASH,  A  SUGGESTION  IN 
TENDERLOINS,  AND  A  STEW 
THAT  IS  FRIED. 

Hash  that  is  rolled  like  a  jelly  cake  is 
rather  a  novelty,  but  a  recipe  given  as 
club-house  hash  presents  this  novelty, 
and  Is  quite  a  variation  from  the  usual 
dish.  It  is  made  as  follows:  Two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  any  cold,  finely-chopped,  season¬ 
ed  fresh  meat,  one  cupful  seasoned 
mashed  potatoes,  one-half  cupful  toasted 
bread  or  cracker  crumbs  (finely  rolled), 
one  large  tender  onion,  chopped  fine; 
one-half  cupful  of  milk,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  each  of  butter  and  vinegar,  half 
teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and  pepper,  two 
eggs.  Beat  milk  and  eggs  together,  melt 
the  butter  and  mix  the  ingredients. 
Cover  the  bottom  of  a  long,  narrow 
baking  pan  with  a  well-buttered  paper; 
spread  the  mixture  thinly  and  evenly 
over  the  paper,  but  do  not  allow  it  to 
touch  the  edges  of  che  pan;  cover  the 
pan  and  place  in  lower  part  of  oven. 
When  the  bottom  is  browned  remove 
from  oven  and  roll  like  a  jelly  cake, 
keeping  the  top  inside  and  removing  the 
paper  as  rolling  is  done  (the  paper  aids 
in  the  rolling).  When  rolled  place  in 
oven  to  heat  thoroughly.  Slice  and  serve 
with  baked  tomatoes.  Canned  wuole  to¬ 
matoes  sprinkled  with  bread  crumbs, 
butter,  salt  and  pepper  and  baked  until  a 
rich  brown  may  be  used  when  fresh  to¬ 
matoes  are  too  expensive.  Place  about 
the  hash  on  platter. 

Pork  tenderloins  are  very  nice  when 
baked  with  apple  dressing.  Split  a  pair 
of  tenderloins  lengthwise;  in  the  bottom 
of  the  baking  pan  slice  two  cooking  ap¬ 
ples  and  two  onions,  and  sprinkle  over 
a  half  teaspoonful  of  powdered  sage; 
add  an  even  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  quar¬ 
ter-teaspoon  ful  of  pepper;  place  the  ten¬ 
derloins  on  this,  dust  with  flour,  add  one 
cupful  of  boiling  water,  and  roast  50 
minutes  in  a  quick  oven,  basting  every 
10  minutes;  when  done  remove  the  meat 
to  a  platter,  pass  the  contents  of  the  pan 
through  a  puree  sieve,  and  if  necessary 
add  a  little  water  to  make  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  gravy;  boil  up  once  and 
serve  in  a  sauceboat. 

Here  is  a  German  stew-fry  which  is 
recommended  for  rabbit,  Belgian  hare, 
or  any  fresh  meat;  it  may,  however,  be 
specially  commended  for  an  old  hen 
under  suspicion  of  being  too  fat  to  lay. 
Cut  into  pieces,  roll  in  flour  and  brown 
well  in  a  hot  skillet  in  which  has  been 
melted  equal  parts  of  butter  and  lard. 
The  amount  of  butter  and  lard,  as  well 
as  salt  and  pepper,  depend  upon  the 
kind  and  amount  of  meat.  For  an  old 
hen  take  two  tablespoonfuls  each  of 
butter  and  lard,  two  level  teaspoonfuls 
of  salt  and  two-thirds  teaspoonful  of 
pepper.  When  the  meat  has  thoroughly 
browned  on  all  sides  pour  over  it  one- 
half  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  cover 
closely  to  keep  in  the  steam.  Place  an 
asbestos  mat  under  the  skillet,  and  cook 
until  the  water  has  boiled  away  and  a 
distinct  sizzle  can  be  heard;  then  turn 
the  meat  and  pour  over  it  another  half¬ 
pint  of  boiling  water.  Continue  this 
process  until  the  meat  is  very  tender. 
Do  not  allow  it  to  burn,  or  it  is  ruined. 
When  the  meat  is  tender  and  the  water 
has  boiled  away  for  the  last  time,  ar¬ 
range  in  the  center  of  a  heated  platter, 
surrounding  it  with  triangular  slices  of 
fresh,  white  light  bread.  Pour  into  the 
skillet  enough  milk  or  water  to  make 
the  desired  amount  of  gravy,  thicken 
and  pour  over  the  meat  and  bread. 

In  serving  roast  chicken  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  the  family  will  appreciate  hominy 
fried  in  the  gravy  as  an  adjunct  to  it. 
When  the  chicken  is  nearly  done  pour 
off  a  half-cupful  of  fat  from  the  gravy 
and  put  into  a  large  frying  pan.  Cut 
coid  boiled  hominy  that  has  been  press¬ 
ed  into  a  square  mold,  into  slices  half 
an  inch  thick.  Flour  lightly  and  fry 
in  the  chicken  fat  until  a  golden  brown. 
Place  the  roast  fowl  on  a  platter,  sur¬ 
round  with  the  hominy  strips  and  serve 
with  the  usual  brown  gravy. 


Many  American  housewives  never 
think  of  cooking  fish  in  any  other  way 
than  frying  or  baking,  fish  stews  or 
chowders  being  rarely  attempted.  Here 
is  an  excellent  recipe  for  fish  smother: 
Select  a  plump,  good-sized  fish,  about 
three  pounds,  cod  or  haddock  preferred; 
cut  into  pieces  one-half  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  cutlet;  let  fish  lie  in  cold  salted 
water  until  the  other  ingredients  are 
being  prepared.  One-half  cupful  of 
bacon,  cut  into  dice,  is  fried  out  to  a 
crisp  brown  in  the  kettle  in  which  the 
smother  is  to  be  cooked;  mince  one 
medium-sized  onion  and  partially  fry 
in  the  fat,  then  add  the  fish  and  pour 
over  all  enough  cold  water  to  cover; 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  very 
small  pepper  if  you  have  it.  Be  very 
careful  not  to  boil  the  fish  so  that  it  will 
fall  apart.  It  should  simmer;  each  piece 
should  remain  intact  upon  serving.  Just 
before  removing  from  the  fire  sprinkle 
one-quarter  cupful  of  cornmeal  over  the 
smother  and  one  cupful  of  milk  or 
cream;  boil  five  minutes.  It  is  then 
ready  to  serve. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  shrimp  chowder, 
which  may  be  varied  by  using  any  sort 
of  cold  cooked  fish  in  place  of  the 
shrimps.  We  use  all  scraps  of  fried, 
boiled  or  baked  fish  in  this  way,  and 
salt  codfish,  boiled  and  flaked,  may  also 
be  used.  Put  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
finely-chopped  salt  pork  in  the  frying 
pan  or  deep  skillet.  When  well  fried 
out  add  one  teaspoonful  of  chopped 
onion  and  cook  until  it  begins  to  color. 
Add  a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  when 
mixed  2V2  cupfuls  of  milk.  As  soon  as 
thickened  and  smooth,  add  one-half  can 
of  prepared  shrimps  and  one  cupful  of 
diced  cold  potatoes.  Season  with  a  dash 
or  two  more  of  salt  (unless  pork  should 
be  sufficient)  and  a  generous  pinch  of 
paprika.  Cover  and  simmer  for  five 
minutes.  Serve  with  crackers.  We  like 
to  flavor  this  chowder  judiciously  with 
Worcestershire  sauce,  and  sometimes 
add  a  little  finely-chopped  parsley.  It 
may  also  be  seasoned  with  tomatoes,  in 
which  case  the  tomatoes  (cooked  or 
canned)  should  be  turned  into  the  pan 
when  the  onion  is  browned,  and  heated 
before  the  potatoes  and  fish  are  added. 


is  supposed  to  work  up  the  interest  of 
those  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and 
assist  in  the  general  councils  by  their 
advice.  The  society  holds  monthly 
meetings,  having  papers  and  talks  on 
the  subject  by  those  who  have  studied 
and  experimented  with  late  methods  and 
Improvements,  and  open  discussion  and 
social  times  participated  in  by  all.  Every 
year,  some  time  in  November  or  Decem¬ 
ber,  we  hold  a  butter  show,  offering 
premiums  for  different  kinds  of  pack¬ 
ages,  and  for  butter  as  print  butter, 
dairy  pail,  granulated  and  ornamental 
display.  Butter  is  also  arranged  in  de¬ 
sign  for  table,  and  premiums  are  offered 
for  butter  made  by  different  methods,  as 
shallow  setting,  deep  or  creamery  meth¬ 
od,  or  separator  butter,  and  usually  for 
butter  from  the  different  herds  of  cows, 
as  pure  Jersey  butter,  and  so  forth. 

The  Butter  Shows. — There  had  been 
in  1898  as  fine  a  display  of  butter  as  one 
•need  wish  to  choose  from.  It  was  scored 
by  a  professional  judge  from  Chicago, 
and  the  larger  part  reached  90  or  bet¬ 
ter,  and  the  show  was  held  December  8, 
when  the  cattle  were  largely  fed  on  com¬ 
mon  corn  fodder,  anu  green  feed  with  us 
was  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  believe  that 
a  society  on  like  plans  might  be  a  help 
in  rousing  an  interest  in  home  and  its 
surroundings  in  almost  any  country 
neighborhood.  We  all  think  more  of 
anything  when  we  know  that  it  is  done 
just  in  the  best  way  possible,  and  that 
it  brings  a  decent  financial  return  for 
lime  and  labor  expended  in  its  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  motto  is,  more  butter,  better 
butter,  and  a  better  price  for  it,  and 
along  the  line  mapped  out  it  can  be 
realized.  mary  tarler. 

Sangamon  Co.,  Ill. 


A  Btittermakers’  Association. 

IIOW  PROGRESSIVE  ILLINOIS  WOMEN  EN¬ 
COURAGE  THE  HOME  DAIRY. 

Several  of  the  western  papers  have  re¬ 
ferred,  recently,  to  an  organization  of 
women  who  make  butter  In  Sangamon 
County,  Ill.,  their  aim  being  to  supply, 
from  the  home  dairy,  a  product  that  will 
fully  meet  the  demand  of  the  home  market. 
A  prominent  member  of  this  Association 
tells  us  about  it,  in  the  following  notes: 

How  It  Started. — The  organization 
was  first  suggested  by  three  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  agricultural  organization  of 
Sangamon  County,  Col.  Charles  Mills, 
Mr.  Coleman  and  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Stone.  The 
subject  was  discussed,  a  meeting  called 
in  the  Court  House,  and  an  organization 
of  the  women  interested  in  the  subject 
effected.  All  who  have  anything  to  do 
with  it  are,  I  believe,  women  who  ac¬ 
tually  make,  and  have  for  years  made 
butter.  The  object  is  primarily  to  find 
out  the  best,  easiest,  cleanest  and  cheap¬ 
est  method  of  making  a  perfectly-uni- 
form  grade  of  good  butter,  and  after  it 
is  made  to  find  the  best  possible  market 
for  it.  There  has  always  been  plenty  of 
butter  in  this  county  for  sale,  but  little 
things  are  not  always  thought  of  much 
consequence  on  the  farms  here.  A  great 
deal  of  butter  was  made  and  handled, 
and  finally  marketed  carelessly,  and  the 
name  “country  butter”  expressed  'most 
any  grade,  from  the  very  best  to  that 
which  no  one  could  eat. 

The  Organization. — The  association 
has  the  usual  officers,  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
an  executive  committee  scattered 
throughout  the  county.  The  committee 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothling  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best— Adv. 


Recent  references  were  made  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  Poison  ivy,  and  the  danger 
of  injury  from  it  during  Winter.  It  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
dried  vines  should  never  be  burned  in 
the  stove  and  if  any  of  the  ivy  clings  to 
firewood  it  should  be  removed.  The 
acrid  fumes  arising  from  the  burning 
wood  may  cause  serious  trouble  to  the 
eyes,  one  bad  epidemic  of  inflamed  eyes 
in  our  locality  being  traced  to  this 
cause.  For  the  same  reason  one  should 
avoid  exposure  to  the  smoke  of  a  bon¬ 
fire,  if  there  is  any  suspicion  that  Poi¬ 
son  ivy  is  among  the  rubbish  burned.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  ordinary 
washing  does  not  remove  the  volatile 
poisoning  matter,  after  handling  the 
vines;  the  hands  must  be  surgically 
clean,  and  for  this  purpose  bathing  in 
an  alcoholic  tincture,  before  washing,  is 
a  wise  precaution. 


U  TTONESTY  is  the  best 
policy.”  Nobody 
contradicts  it. 

Your  dealer  can  get  lamp- 
chimneys  that  almost  never 
break  from  heat,  or  those  that 
break  continually.  Which  does 
he  get  ?  Which  do  you  get  ? 

Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  and  “pearl 
glass  ’  ’  are  tough  against  heat  ;  not 
one  in  a  hundred  breaks  in  use.  The 
glass  is  clear  as  well  as  tough.  They 
are  accurate,  uniform. 

Be  willing  to  pay  more  for  chimneys 
that  last  till  they  rot,  unless  some  acci¬ 
dent  happens  to  them. 

Our  “Index”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Dyes  for  Rag  Carpets. 

DIAMOND  DYES  MAKE  COLORS  THE 
SUN  CANNOT  FADE 


They  Do  the  Most  Dyeing  for 
the  Least  Money. 

When  you  dye  rags  or  yarns  for  carpets  and 
rugs,  you  want  colors  that  will  hold  till  the  goods 
are  worn  out.  Diamond  Dyes  are  the  only  pack¬ 
age  dyes  that  will  make  such  colors. 

For  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  be  sure  to  get  the 
special  fast  dyes  for  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  and 
for  wool,  the  fast  wool  dyes,  and  you  will  have  the 
brightest,  fastest  colors  there  are. 

If  you  use  dyes  that  claim  to  color  both  cotton 
and  wool  with  the  same  dye,  you  run  the  risk  of 
spoiling  your  goods,  or  of  getting  colors  that  will 
fade  right  out.  They  may  dye  cotton,  but  they 
will  only  stain  wool.  Diamond  Dyes  will  always 
give  satisfaction. 

Of  Sample  card  of  colors  and  direction  book  for 
home  dyeing  mailed  free  on  request.— Wells,  Rich¬ 
ardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt 


f/d 


Find 
Your  Level. 


i/i. 


Are  you  wasting;  your  time  in  a 
lowly  position  when  you  should 
occupy  a  higher  one?  If  you  are  tied 
to  uncongenial  work  you  cau  fit  your- 
f  self  for  a  better  position  without  loss  of 
[  present  salary. 

Change  Your  Occupation. 

Thorough  courses  in  Mcchnnlciil  or  I 
Architectural  Draught  t  n  g, 
Electrical.  Mcchunlcul,$teum 
or  Civil  Engineering,  etc., 
by  mull.  Write  for  circular. 

The  International 
Correspondence  Schools, 

Box  128<L  Scranton, 

Pa. 


Memory=Points  About 
Singer  Sewing=Machines. 

SOLD  ON  INSTALMENTS.  .  . 

OLD  MACHINES  EXCHANGED. 

We  make  but  one  grade  of  product,  admitted  to  be 
the  best ;  hence  attempts  at  imitation. 

We  deal  directly  with  the  people,  through  our  own 
employees  all  over  the  world,  selling  800,000  machines 
annually.  We  do  not  sell  to  dealers  nor  through 
department  stores. 

If  You  Buy  a  Singer 

You  get  an  up-to-date  machine,  built  on  honor,  to  wear 
a  lifetime. 

You  get  it  for  the  lowest  price  at  which  such  a  machine 
can  be  furnished. 

You  will  receive  careful  instruction  from  a  competent 
teacher  at  your  home. 

You  can  obtain  necessary  accessories  direct  from  the 
Company’s  offices. 

You  will  get  prompt  attention  in  any  part  of  the  world  ; 
our  offices  are  everywhere,  and  we  give  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  customers,  no  matter  where  their  machines 
may  have  been  purchased. 

\ou  will  be  dealing  with  the  leading  sewing-machine 
manufacturers  in  the  world,  having  an  unequaled  ex¬ 
perience  and  an  unrivaled  reputation  to  maintain  — 
the  strongest  guarantees  of  excellence  and  fair  dealing. 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Salesrooms  in  Every  City  in  the  World. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK. 

LIVE  POULTRY  FOR  MARCH  15. — ' This 
will  be  the  Hebrew  holiday  Purim,  kept  in 
commemoration  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  the  evil  designs  of  Haman,  As 
usual,  there  will  be  an  increased  demand 
for  live  poultry,  chiefly  chickens  and  tur¬ 
keys.  All  shipments  for  this  trade  should 
be  on  hand  here  Monday  or  Tuesday,  March 
12-13. 


BUTTER. — The  recent  drop  of  one  cent 
has  caused  increased  consumption  and  put 
some  extra  life  into  the  market.  The  high¬ 
est  bid  on  the  Produce  Exchange  for  west¬ 
ern  extra  was  24  cents.  It  is  possible  that 
a  small  fraction  more  might  be  had  for 
extra  fancy.  There  is  but  little  business 
in  storage  creamery,  holders  not  being  at 
all  anxious  to  sell.  The  arrivals  of  State 
dairy  are  light. 

VEGETABLES.— The  receipts  of  State 
and  western  potatoes  are  rather  light.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  not  active,  and  the  market  is  gener¬ 
ally  quiet.  California  cauliflowers  are  in 
liberal  supply  and  sell  well.  State  cabbage 
is  high.  A  little  has  been  received  from 
California,  but  not  enough  to  make  any 
regular  quotation.  There  is  a  good  call  for 
fancy  tomatoes,  but  nearly  all  receipts  are 
poor  and  sell  slowly.  Green  peas  from 
California  are  plenty  and  dull.  Egg  plants 
are  inferior  in  size  and  move  slowly. 

CLOTHESPINS.— Who  will  get  up  some 
sort  of  a  spray  for  the  trust  scale?  It  is 
rapidly  spreading  over  numerous  things 
that  make  home  worth  having.  A  short 
time  ago  we  heard  of  the  bathtub  and 
washboard  trust,  and  now  another  of  these 
active  partners  of  soap  and  water,  the 
clothespin,  has  been  attacked.  It  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  combine  will  put  up  the 
price  100  per  cent  in  a  few  days.  Not  far 
from  1,000,000  five-gross  boxes  per  year  are 
made  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
which  are  the  chief  clothespin-producing 
States.  It  is  claimed  that  the  cause  of  this 
rise  in  price  is  the  scarcity  of  suitable 
timber!!!  _ 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  February  24,  1900. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per 

pound  . 

Western,  firsts  . 

Western,  seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

State,  extras  . 

State,  firsts  . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

June,  extras  . 

June,  prime  . 

Held,  thirds  to  seconds . 

State,  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fresh,  finest  . 

Tubs  or  firkins,  prime . 

Common  to  good  . 

Western,  imitation,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Low  grades  . 

Factory,  held,  finest . 

Factory,  held,  thirds  to  firsts  — 

Factory,  fresh,  extras  . 

Factory,  fresh,  firsts . 

Factory,  held,  low  grades . 

Rolls,  Western,  common  to  choice 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  small,  Fall 

made,  fancy  . 

Small,  choice  . 

Small,  good  to  prime  . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Large,  Fall  made,  fancy . 

Large,  choice  . 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

Large,  common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  prime . 

Part  skims,  large,  prime . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 

Part  skims,  common . 

Full  skims  . 

EGGS. 


State  and  nearby,  fancy .  14  @  14% 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts..  —  @  13% 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  13%@  13% 

Tenn.  and  Va.,  best .  —  @  13% 

Other  Southern,  average  best..  13  @  13% 


Southern,  poor  to  good,  30  dozen 

case  . 3  45  @3  75 

Western  and  Southern,  dirties, 

30  dozen  case  . 3  00  @3  15 

Refrigerator,  choice,  30  dozen 

case  . 3  00  @3  30 

Poor  to  fair,  30  dozen  case . 2  40  @2  85 

Limed  eggs,  prime,  30  doz.  case.. 2  40  @3  00 

FEED. 


City  bran  . 17  00@17  50 

Fancy  Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sks  — 16  75@17  25 
Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sks.,  per  ton.. 16  25@16  75 

Spring  bran,  to  arrive,  bulk . —16  25@16  75 

Middlings,  200-lb.  sacks . 16  25@18  50 

Sharps,  ton  . 17  00@20  00 

Red  dog  . 17  35@18  00 

Mixed  feed,  200-lb.  sacks,  per  ton.. 17  85@18  50 
Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arr.  and  spot. 27  50@  — 

Cake  . 27  75@27  50 

Cottonseed  meal  .  — @26  50 

FRUIT. 

Apples,  Winesap,  per  barrel . 2  50@3  50 

York  Imperial,  per  barrel . 3  00@3  50 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  barrel . 2  00@2  50 

Spitz,  per  d.  h.  barrel . 2  50@4  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  d.  h.  barrel . 2  50@3  50 

Baldwin,  per  d.  h.  barrel . 2  50(5)3  25 

Green’g,  ice  h’se,  per  d.  h.  bbl — 3  00@4  00 

Greening,  average  prime . 2  00@2  50 

Inferior,  per  d  h.  barrel . 1  50@1  75 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy,  late 

varieties,  per  barrel  . 9  00@10  00 

C.  Cod  Early  Black,  barrel . 8  00@9  00 

Jersey,  per  barrel  . 7  50@8  50 

Jersey,  fancy,  per  crate  . 2  50@2  75 

Jersey,  poor  to  prime,  per  crate.. 2  25@2  40 
Strawberries,  Fla.,  per  quart .  15@  40 


—  @24 
23  @23% 
22  @22% 
20  @21 

—  @24 
23  @23% 
20  @22% 
22  @22% 
21  @21% 
19  @20 


-  @13 
12%@12% 
12%  @12% 
11  @11% 
12%@13 
12%@12% 
11%@12 
10%@11% 
10%@11 
9%@10 
P%@10 
9  @  9% 
7  @8% 
5  @  6 
4  @4% 


FERTILIZING  CHEMICALS. 


These  quotations  are  for  large  quantities, 
and  small  buyers  must  expect  to  pay  an  ad¬ 


vance. 

Acid,  Sulphuric,  50  deg.,  per 


ton  . 

. 12  00 

@15  00 

Phosphate,  12@16 

per  cent., 

per  unit  . 

.  60 

@  65 

Ammon.,  Sul.,  gas 
100  pounds  . 

liq., 

per 

.  3  00 

@  3  07% 

Bone,  do  . 

@  3  00 

Azotine  . 

.  2  30 

@  2  40 

Boneblack,  spent,  per  2,000  lb. 14  50 
Dried  blood,  high  grade,  West- 

@17  00 

ern  . 

.  2  40 

@  2  45 

Soft,  red,  city  _ 

.  2  20 

@  2  25 

Fish  scrap,  dry  (at 

factory), 

f.  o.  b . 

. 21  50 

@22  50 

Machine  dried  .... 

. 20  50 

@21  50 

Ground  bone,  steamed, 

per 

ton  . 

. 21  50 

@22  00 

Raw  . 

. 25  00 

@26  00 

Calcutta,  raw  . 

. 26  00 

@27  00 

Kainit,  future  ship, 

per 

1,240 

pounds  . 

.  8  70 

@  8  95 

Ex  store,  in  bulk  .. 

. 9  75 

@10  50 

Kieserit,  future  shipment. 

. 5  75 

@  6  00 

Manure  salt,  double,  48  p.  c...  1  02%@  1  05% 

High  grade,  90  to  95  p.  c . 1  98%@  2  04% 

Sylvinit,  24@26  per  cent.,  ac¬ 
tual  weight  .  36%@  38 

Potash,  mur.,  80  per  cent., 

future  shipment  .  1  78  @  1  84 

Phos.  rock,  ground,  per  2,000 

pounds  .  9  00  @  9  50 

Tankage,  f.  o.  b.,  Chicago _ 19  00  @20  00 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red  elevator .  75%@  — 

No.  2,  delivered  .  76%@  — 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  .  81  %@  — 

No.  2,  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat.  76%@  - 

Corn,  No.  2,  delivered  .  43  @  — 

No.  2,  in  elevator  .  42%@  — 

No.  2,  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat _  43%@  — 

No.  2,  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat..  43%@  — 

Oats,  No.  2,  white  .  31%@  — 

No.  3,  white  .  31  @  — 

No.  2,  white  clipped  .  31%@  — 

No.  3,  white  clipped  .  31  @  — 

No.  2,  mixed  .  29  @  — 

No.  3,  mixed  .  28  @  — 

Reject  ed  .  27  @  — 

Rejected,  white  .  30  @  — 

No.  2,  mixed,  delivered .  29%@  — 

Track  mixed  .  29  @  30 

Track  white  .  31  @  35 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western,  c.  i.  f., 

New  York  .  61  @  — 

State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track.  57  @  58 

Rye  flour,  fair  to  choice . 3  25  @3  60 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c. 

i.  f.,  New  York  .  50  @  — 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f..  New  York _  43%@  46% 


GRASS  SEED. 


Clover,  fair  to  good . 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

Timothy,  prime  to  fancy 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


These  quotations  are  for  large  bales, 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less. 


Hay,  No.  1 . S0@85 

No.  2  . 75@77 

No.  3  . 67@72 

Clover  . 65@75 

Clover,  mixed  . . 75@77% 

Straw,  rye,  long  . 70@75 

Oat  . 40@45 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Lettuce,  fancy,  per  dozen .  — @1  00 

Fair  to  good,  per  dozen .  50@  75 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  dozen . 2  00@2  50 

No.  2,  per  dozen .  50@1  00 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  per  lb.  25@  40 

Tomatoes,  per  pound  .  10@  25 

Radishes,  per  dozen  bunches . 2  00@3  00 

Asparagus,  Western,  per  dozen 

bunches  . 3  50@6  00 

Rhubarb,  Western,  per  dozen 

bunches  .  50@  60 

POTATOES. 


Bermuda,  per  barrel  . 3  50@5  50 

Havana,  per  barrel  . 3  00@4  00 

Florida,  per  barrel . 2  50@3  50 

Maine,  Hebron  . 1  75@2  00 

L.  I.,  in  bulk,  per  barrel . 1  50@2  00 

State  and  Western,  in  bulk,  180  lb . .  1  50@1  75 

Jersey,  round  sorts,  pr.,  per  bbl _ 1  37@1  62 

Giant,  per  barrel  . 1  25@1  50 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  cloth 

tops  . 2  75@3  25 

South  Jersey,  double  heads  . 2  25@2  75 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Chickens,  per  pound  .  —  10 

Fowls,  per  pound  .  —  11 

Roosters,  old,  per  pound .  — @  7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  pound .  — @  10 

Ducks,  per  pair .  60@  80 

Geese,  per  pair  . 1  25@1  50 

Pigeons,  per  pair  .  30@  35 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Fresh  Killed. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  average 

best  .  10  @  11 

Mixed,  average  best  .  9%@  10 

Young,  average  grades  .  8%@  9 

Old  hens  .  8%@  9 

Old  toms  .  S%@  9 

Poor  .  7  @  8 

Broilers,  2  to  4  pounds  to  pair -  18  @  22 

Spring  chickens,  Philadelphia, 

large,  per  pound .  15  @  16 

Philadelphia,  mixed  weights...  11  @  13 
Chickens,  State  and  Pa.,  prime..  10  @  12 

West.,  dry  picked,  fancy .  10  @  11 

West.,  scalded,  fancy .  10  @  11 

West.,  good  to  prime .  8  @  5! 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  .  —  @  11 

Western,  prime  .  —  @  11 

Western,  fair  to  good .  9  @  10% 

Old  roosters,  per  pound .  7  @  7% 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  fancy, 

large,  per  pound  . 16  @  17 

Philadelphia,  medium  weights.  13  @  14 
Philadelphia,  small  and  slips..  11  @  12 

Western,  large  .  —  @  13 

Western,  small  and  slips .  10  @  11 

Ducks  fancy  .  —  @  — 

Good  to  prime  .  10  @  11 

Poor  .  7  @  8 

Geese,  fancy  .  —  @  — 

Good  to  prime  .  8%@  9 

Poor  .  6  @  7 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per 


Dark,  per  dozen  .  —  @1  75 

Culls,  per  dozen .  50  @1  00 


Saw-machine  (circular  and  drag).  Dog-power,  Steam- 
engine,  Ensilage  and  fodder-cutter.  Round-silo, 
Address,  CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Cobleskill.N.  k. 
BIT  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  No.  1 . 

Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms, 

No.  1  . 

Young  toms,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Broilers,  fancy,  dry-picked . 

Fancy,  scalded  . 

Chickens,  fancy,  soft-meated _ 

Average,  No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

Fowls,  dry  picked,  No.  1 . 

Plain  . 

Ducks,  fancy  . 

Average,  No.  1  . 

Geese,  average,  best  . 


12  @ 

12% 

U%@ 

12 

11% 

8  @ 

9 

16  @ 

— 

13  @ 

14 

12%@ 

13 

11  @ 

12 

7%@ 

8 

-  @ 

10% 

9  @ 

9% 

12%@ 

13 

11  @ 

12 

9  @ 

10 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  prime  .  — @11 

Fair  to  good  .  8@10 

Common  .  6@  7 

Barnyards  .  6@  8 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Subscribers  wh®  have  something  to  sell 
or  buy  or  exchang®,  new  or  old,  are  In¬ 
vited  to  make  their  case  known  in  this 
column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants  will 
also  be  Inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be 
four  cents  a  word,  each  insertion;  cash 
should  accompany  the  order.  This  column 
will  make  and  save  money  for  the  farmers 
who  use  it  and  watch  it. 


Wanted — Position  by  a  first-class 

buttermaker.  Graduate  of  Penn.  State  College. 
Good  references.  MR.  D.  A.  ELY,  Chittenango,N.  Y’ 


Wanted,  sober,  industrious  man  in 
tenant  house  capable  with  teams  and  dairy,  three 
miles  from  city.  Box  204,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


A  shelless  walnut  is  reported  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  A  mere  film  is  said  to  cover  the 
meat. 

A  Camfornian  writes  this  note  to  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press:— A  bunch  of  wheat 
came  up  as  a  volunteer  on  my  place  which 
had  forty-two  heads,  from  which  I  shelled 
out  and  counted  2,072  grains.  I  have 
planted  these  grains  in  drills  eight  inches 
apart  and  the  seed  1%  inch  apart  in  the 
drill,  and  will  keep  all  weeds  out  of  it  this 
season.  What  w’ill  the  result  be? 

Root  Killing.— In  a  recent  bulletin  from 
the  Iowa  Station  (Ames)  Prof.  Craig  speaks 
of  three  means  for  preventing  root  killing 
of  fruit  trees:— These  are,  first,  hardy 
stocks;  second,  deeper  planting;  and  third, 
the  modification  of  our  cultural  practices 
In  orchards  by  the  introduction  of  a  cover 
crop  system.  We  believe  that  this  latter 
is  an  important  suggestion.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  in  the  past  too  much  time  has 
been  devoted  to  the  study  of  varieties  and 
too  little  to  a  study  of  methods  of  culture. 

Standard  for  Prize  Corn.— The  Indiana 
State  Corn  Growers’  Association  has  adopt¬ 
ed  a  score  card  for  judging  corn  at  the 
State  and  county  fairs.  It  is  as  follows: 
Uniformity  of  variety  and  exhibit,  10  points; 
condition  of  marketableness,  10  points;  well 
filled  out  at  ends,  20  points;  perfection  and 
uniformity  of  grain,  three  points;  length  of 
ear,  five  points;  circumference  of  ear,  five 
points;  straightness  and  regularity  of  rows 
of  grains,  10  points;  per  cent  of  grain,  25 
points.  The  standard  of  perfection  is  as 
follows:  "A  perfect  ear  of  corn  in  the 
northern  third  of  the  State  should  be  nine 
inches  in  length;  in  the  central  third,  10 
inches;  In  the  southern  third,  11  inches. 
The  diameter  as  to  length  should  be  as  one 
to  four.  The  ear  should  yield  90  per  cent  of 
grain.  The  ear  should  taper  slightly,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  cylindrical  to  near  the  point. 
It  should  be  well  filled  out  at  both  ends, 
with  rows  of  grains  regular  and  straight.” 
Disqualifications  are  as  follows:  “A  red  cob 
in  white  corn;  a  white  cob  In  yellow  corn. 
This  applies  to  white  and  yellow  corn  only.” 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 


Wanted,  at  once,  a  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  cheesemaker  who  has  had  experience  with  sour 
milk.  Good  job  for  right  party. 

GOODNOW  BROS.,  Conway,  Mass. 


Strictly  Pure  Maple  Sy-rup,  High- 

Grade  Seed  Potatoes.  Postal  for  prices.  Motto: 
Honesty,  Quality.  R.  M.  STAFFORD.  Chardon,  O. 


Pure  Seed  Potatoes. — All  the  high- 

grade  varieties.  For  circular  address 

S.  M.  POTTER,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


DAW  FTTPQ— 1  PaY  highest  prices.  Send  for  list, 
nn  II  1  UllO  J.  c.  DILLIN,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RPAnY  !"arc*1  '■  Spring  Catnlog,  about  500  pages,  for 
IlLMU  I  farmors  ami  housekeepers,  sent  free.  Send  names 
f  others.  Patrons  Supply  House,  50  Lake  St.,  Clileago. 


WE  0|Q  A  WEEK  ANI)  EXPENSES  to  men  with 
PAY  O I  Grigs  to  Introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 
Send  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Parsons,  Kan 


Sing  Songs. — Bright  new  ones,  and  the 

Dear  Old  ones,  with  music.  Over  50  for  10c.  Head¬ 
quarters  for  Music  and  Books.  8end  for  our  cata¬ 
logue.  Walker  Publishing  Co.,  134  Van  Buren  Street 
(Dept.  Z),  Chicago,  Ill. 


Stock  and  Grain  Farm  " 

700  acres,  new  buildings  and  fences.  Good  location 
for  store.  Address  J.  O.  FITCHKTT,  Rufllns,  Va. 


5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  Sale.  FRANK  DOERRE,  Selgers,  Miss 


Brass  Band 

Instrument*.  Drum*,  Uniform* 

A-  Supplied.  Write  for  catalog.  445 
illustrations.  FREE;  it  gives  Mu¬ 
sic  and  Instructions  for  New  Hands. 

LYON  &  HEALY, 

30  Adam*  St.,  CHICAGO. 


WRITE 

WELLS-HIGMAN  GO., 

St.  Joseph,  Mich., 

FOR 

BERRY  BOXES, 


An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula 
of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Ca¬ 
tarrh,  Asthma  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections; 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility 
and  all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its 
wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  eases, 
and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering,  1  will  send 
free  of  charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  Ger¬ 
man,  French  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  pre¬ 
paring  and  using.  Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with 
stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Noyes  SW  Powers’ 
Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Grape  and  Peach  Baskets, 

AND 

STAVE  BASKETS. 

We  make  specialty  of  shipping  berry-box  ma 
terial  in  the  flat. 

Solid  Gold  Swiss  Watches 


JELLIFFE.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  Y'ork. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  8tock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 
tn  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPEOIALJ1ES: 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

1  Mushrooms, 

Fare, 

1  Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Spring  Lambs, 

|  Live  Qnall. 

erry  Boxes 

Best  White  wood, 
$2.50  1000. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue,  FREE. 
Peach  and  tirape  Baskets. 
Melon  Baskets. 


Good  Fruit 

always  finds  a  ready  market,  but  to  bring  top 
prices  it  must  be  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
and  substantial  packages.  We  have  every¬ 
thing  in  the  basket  line.  All  sizes  of 

Berry 
Baskets, 

Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 
•ave  money.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and 
new  price  list  Special  price  in  carload  lots. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

120  Warren  Street  New  York  City. 

AN  EARLY  ORDER  WILL  SAVE  MON&Y 


FULL  JEWELED ,  LADIES'  SIZE . 

Our  readers  may  not  know  it 
but  tariff  regulations  often  make 
a  great  difference  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  even  the  largest  importers. 
We  learned  recently  that  one  of 
the  leading  importers  was  about 
to  close  out  a  line  of  ladies’  high- 
grade  solid  gold  Swiss  watches 
and  we  got  an  option  on  his  whole 
stock.  While  there  are  a  good 
many  of  these  watches,  we  advise 
our  readers  to  send  in  their  orders 
as  soon  as  possible  because  we 
don’t  know  how  long  they  will 
last.  Every  watch  in  the  lot  is 
worth  twice  what  we  ask  for  it. 
We  have  them  at  the  following 
prices:  $18.50,  $15.50,  $14.50  and 
$12.50.  We  believe  there  is  many 
a  man  who  will  be  glad  of  this 
chance  to  make  his  wife  or  daugh¬ 
ter  happy  by  giving  her  one  of 
these  beautiful  and  valuable  solid 
gold  full  jeweled  watches.  Every 
watch  guaranteed.  Address 

THE,  RURAL;  NEW-YORKER. 

New  York. 
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MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

Dressed  Poultry.— There  is  a  large  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  turkeys.  The  quality  is  gen¬ 
erally  inferior,  and  the  prices  received  for 
nearly  all  grades  are  weak  and  irregular. 
Fancy  chickens  and  fowls  are  scarce. 
Capons  are  very  plenty  and  dull. 

Fruits.— There  is  a  moderate  supply  of 
apples  and  very  good  demand.  Fancy 
Greenings  are  especially  strong,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  bring  more  than  top  quotations. 
There  is  a  light  stock  of  cranberries,  which 
are  firmly  held.  Many  of  the  Florida 
strawberries  received  are  poor  and  sell 
slowly. 

Grain.— Wheat  closed  at  a  net  decline  of 
%  to  %  cent.  All  foreign  advices  were  of 
a  nature  to  depress  the  market  here.  Corn 
dropped  %  to  %  cent  in  sympathy  with 
wheat.  Trade  in  oats  is  active;  rye  very 
dull.  The  total  stock  of  grain  on  hand 
in  Chicago  is  reported  as  follows:  Wheat, 
19,939,000  bushels;  corn,  10,105,000;  oats,  3,- 
491,000;  rye,  329,000;  barley,  381,000. 

Eggs.— There  is  a  weaker  feeling  In  the 
egg  market,  the  highest  figure  bid  on  the 
Produce  Exchange  being  14  cents.  Most 
of  the  transactions  in  first  quality,  how¬ 
ever,  were  below  this  mark.  The  decline 
Is  laid  to  the  warmer  weather,  and  also  the 
fact  that  the  shippers’  limits  of  price  were 
taken  off  a  good  many  lots,  thus  forcing 
them  on  the  market  Dimed  and  refriger¬ 
ator  stock  Is  quiet 

Opossums.— Quite  a  number  of  these  are 
seen  in  the  markets  at  present.  They  come 
from  Staten  Island  and  other  near-by  sec¬ 
tions  chiefly.  When  they  once  get  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  any  place,  it  Is  hard  to  exterminate 
them,  and  the  farmers  in  some  parts  of 
Long  Island  have  been  very  much  bothered 
with  them  at  times.  In  the  markets  they 
sell  for  15  to  50  cents  each,  but  there  is  not 
much  demand. 

A  Noth  from  the  Coal  Regions.— In  a 
mining  town  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  I 
saw  some  novelties  made  from  coal.  There 
were  highly-polished  paper  weights  and 
napkin  rings,  and  some  fine  carved  work 
in  the  shape  of  ships,  buildings  and  clock 
frames.  This  same  town  also  has  an  enter¬ 
prising  poultry  dealer  who  announces  on 
his  sign:  "Live  Poultry  Dressed  to  Order 
While  You  Wait.”  The  live  fowls  are  kept 
in  wire-netting  coops,  and  he  has  all  of  the 
facilities  for  dressing  poultry,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  a  customer  can  get  a  chicken 
that  he  knows  has  not  been  killed  and  lying 
around  in  the  market  for  a  week  or  10  days. 

Horse  Talk. — The  two-horse  teams  from 
the  refineries  haul  25  to  30  barrels  of  sugar 
—between  four  and  five  tons— at  a  load,  and 
they  go  up  some  grades  that  are  bad  when 
the  streets  are  slippery.  Three  horses  are 
used  on  the  trucks  that  cart  the  rolls  of 
paper  for  the  great  dailies,  often  drawing 
between  six  and  seven  tons.  Most  of  these 
horses  are  of  the  Percheron  type,  and  very 
heavy.  Generally  they  are  well  used  and 
cared  for.  The  most  cruel  drivers  are  those 
that  use  the  poor,  broken-down  animals 
that  are  often  made  to  do  more  than  they 
are  able.  Now  and  then  one  has  the  good 
sense  to  balk  instead  of  straining  his  life 
out,  and  it  Is  nothing  uncommon  to  see  a 
whole  line  of  street  cars  and  trucks  blocked 
In  this  way.  Next  to  the  fire  engine  and 
ambulance  horses,  the  best  speed  is  made 
by  the  newspaper  delivery  teams,  especially 
with  the  afternoon  and  evening  editions. 
A  few  minutes  after  they  are  off  the  press 
these  papers  are  thrown  into  the  wagons. 
The  horses  are  nervous,  long-legged  racers 
that  can  start  off  on  a  run  in  a  second,  and 
the  drivers  make  them  do  their  best.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  law  would  not  uphold  them  In  this 
fast  driving,  but  common  consent  gives 
them  an  extra  privilege  on  account  of  their 
carrying  the  latest  news,  and  everyone 
gets  out  of  the  way. 

Notes  on  Sundry  Products.— Business  in 
cotton-seed  oil  has  been  quiet,  but  is  now 
a  little  stronger  on  account  of  the  European 
demand.  The  highest  bid  made  for  prime 
Summer  yellow  at  New  Orleans  was  39 
cents.  Crude  is  quoted  at  32  cents.  Tallow 
Is  about  one-eighth  cent  up.  On  February 
14,  100,000  pounds  were  sold  in  this  market 
at  5*6  to  5%  cents.  Lard  is  lower  and  trade 
moderate,  the  highest  figure  quoted  being 
6%  cents.  Business  in  linseed  oil  is  dull, 
but  prices  are  held  firmly  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  market  for  raw  materials. 
The  Whalemen’s  Shipping  List,  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  reports  that  on  February  12 
there  were  in  stock  in  that  city  5,278  barrels 
of  sperm  oil,  and  202,000  pounds  of  whale¬ 
bone.  Sellers  of  whalebone  have  realized 
about  ?2.40  per  pound  clear  of  expenses 
lately.  Sperm  oil  is  quoted  at  56  to  63  cents, 
and  ordinary  whale  oil  46  to  49  cents  In 
large  quantities.  In  the  hide  trade  there 
is  a  fair  inquiry  from  buyers,  and,  owing 
to  the  limited  stocks  on  hand,  prices  are 
firm.  The  quotations  on  dry  hides  of  na¬ 
tive  steers  are  12%  to  13%  cents;  calfskins. 
No.  1,  18  to  19  cents.  Beeswax  is  in  light 
supply  and  firm  at  28  cents  for  prime. 

w.  w.  H. 


STRAIGHT  TALK. 

The  following  note  is  sent  us  by  a  Ver¬ 
monter.  We  would  like  to  have  him  tell 
us  how  he  would  prevent  fraud  in  the  oleo 
business: 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  your  criticism  of  the  article  In  the  Na¬ 
tional  Provisioner.  I  don’t  think  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  been  at  all  bashful  about  ex¬ 
pressing  their  opinion  on  the  South  African 
war.  The  trouble  is  they  have  had  too 
much  to  say.  The  newspapers  all  over  the 
country  are  cursing  England,  yet  they 
think  it  is  all  right  for  this  country  to  steal 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  I  think  Eng¬ 
land  has  a  good  deal  more  just  cause  for 
her  war  than  we  had  for  ours.  I  am  not 
finding  fault  with  our  Government,  but  1 
just  mention  this  to  show  the  inconsistency 
and  lack  of  principle  of  the  average  Yan¬ 
kee,  and  his  inability  to  see  himself  as 
others  see  him.  I  don’t  think  we  have 
much  cause  to  brag  about  the  quality  of 
the  food  we  send  to  England.  Isn’t  it  a 
fact  that  it  is  poorer  in  quality  than  that 
sent  from  any  other  country,  and  brings  a 
lower  price?  That  is  what  Mr.  Baker  stated 
before  the  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural 
Society.  In  the  article  in  Brevities  about 
the  strong  party  man  and  the  Standard 
Oil  trust,  the  strong  party  man  seems  to 
be  cornered,  but  I  don’t  see  what  party  has 
got  to  do  about  trusts.  I  don’t  see  that  we 
have  any  reason  to  think  that  trusts  would 
disappear  under  one  party  more  than  an¬ 
other. 

I  don’t  think  that  oleo  law  that  you 
recommend  is  a  just  law.  I  believe  in 
making  them  sell  it  for  what  it  is,  and  let¬ 
ting  them  color  it  any  color  they  want  to; 
then  people  could  buy  it  if  they  wanted  it, 
without  paying  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound 
on  it.  If  any  bought  It,  It  would  be  the 
poor,  who  would  buy  it  on  account  of  its 
cheapness,  and  it  wouldn’t  be  right  to  make 
them  pay  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  it. 
How  would  the  farmers  like  it  if  they  had 
to  pay  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  every 
pound  of  butter  that  they  colored? 


Poultry-House  Roofing 

must  be  cheap,  durable  and  entirely 
airtight  and  waterproof. 

P  &  B  Ruberoid  Roofing 

is  what  you  want.  Invaluable  for  siding  and  for 
keeping  floors  dry  and  warm. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

Nos.  81  and  83  Jobn  Street,  New  York. 


POTATO  MACHINERY 


THE  ONLY  CONCERN  IN  THE  WORLD  MAKING  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  POTATO  MACHINERY 
AN  ESTABLISHED  REPUTATION.  TWENTY  YEARS  ON  THE  MARKET. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 


WE  MAKE 

CUTTERS, 

WEEDERS, 

SPRAYERS. 

DIGGERS, 

SORTERS, 

BARREL  CHURNS, 

POST-HOLE 

AUGERS, 

LAWN  SWINGS. 


OUR  potato  planter 

also 


PLANTS 
CORN, 
BEANS. 
ENSILAGE. 
DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZER. 


.AS  PIN  WALL  MFG.  CO.  4Ssu°sN 


The  Ayrshire  Breeders  met  at  Boston  on 
January  24,  and  elected  the  following  of¬ 
ficers:  L.  S.  Drew,  South  Burlington,  Vt., 
president;  Obadiah  Brown,  Providence,  R. 

I. ,  H.  R.  C.  Watson,  New  York,  John  Stew¬ 
art,  Elburn,  Ill.,  Thos.  Trumbull,  Jr.,  Mon- 
aca,  Pa.,  vice-presidents;  C.  M.  Winslow, 
Brandon,  Vt.,  secretary  and  editor;  Nich¬ 
olas  S.  WInson,  Greenville,  R.  I.,  treasurer; 

J.  D.  W.  French,  No.  Andover,  Mass.,  John 
W.  Scott,  Austin,  Minn.,  executive  com¬ 
mittee  for  three  years;  J.  D.  W.  French, 
C.  M.  Winslow,  editing  committee. 

The  Dairy  Commissioner  of  Michigan 
states  that  adulterated  candies  have  been 
largely  driven  out  of  that  State.  At  one 
time  poisonous  mineral  coloring  matter 
was  used  in  the  cheaper  candles,  but  the 
Michigan  law  seems  to  have  driven  this 
poison  out  of  the  market.  Cheap  sweets 
are  now  used,  such  as  glucose,  but  no 
standard  as  to  what  pure  candy  is  has  ever 
been  fixed.  Strained  honey  is  sold  in 
Michigan  which  contains  a  certain  amount 
of  glucose.  This  was  classed  as  impure 
honey,  because  it  was  claimed  that  honey, 
unlike  candy,  is  a  specific  article  naturally 
produced  by  bees.  The  Michigan  courts 
have  Indorsed  this  view,  and  convicted  a 
dealer  who  attempted  to  sell  honey  adul¬ 
terated  with  glucose. 


The  Slag  Phosphate 

is  not  in  the  Fertilizer  Trust.  We  are 
still  selling  at  old  prices.  Orders  must 
be  sent  in  early  to  receive  prompt 
shipment.  Address 

JACOB  REESE, 

400  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COD  Cj||  C— 1,000  bushels  Crimson  Clover 
run  OALC  Seed;  1,000  Bushels  Cow  Peas. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


Headquarters  for  2nd-Crop  Seed  Potatoes.  Best 
on  earth.  50  ch<  Ice  kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants, 
etc.  Cat.  free.  J.  W.  HALL.  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 


SEED  POTATOES.— Steuben,  best  yielder  on 
Rural  Grounds,  yielding  726  bushels  per  acre.  20th 
Century,  earliest,  tuber,  10c.,  lb.,  25c.  25  others.  Gold 
Standard  Oats,  pkt.,  10c.  Catalogue  free. 

HILKK  BItOS.,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 


r.  TO  MATO™ 


♦  I/-*.,  T  «  t  v  A  Xy  1S  AtlLUol-  JIUUl 

tlon  by  Livingston  to  the  tomato  family.  Is  the  mos 
handsome  sort  In  cultivation.  Form  perfect, uniform 
large  and  attractive.  Flesh  very  firm ;  robust  grower 
short  joints;  fruit  clusters  close  together:  a  heav 
cropper.  Pkt.,  20cts:  3  pkts.,  50c;  7  pkts  $1. 

Our  Beautiful  Illustrated  Seed  Annual  Is  Sent  Free 
THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Japanese  Maples 

IN  LARGE  SIZES. 

HENRY  E.  BURR,  Ward  Place,  So, Orange,  N.J. 

Telephone  2004. 


IvAnoAo  llUfflt  NUnScnT. 

-  Choice  Tested  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Orb 
inate  New  Fruits.  Now  offer  the  New  Cimiinal  irasi 
berry,  the  berry  for  the  people.  “  It  will  add  millior 
of  wealth  to  the  country.” 

A.  H.  GRIESA,  Box  J,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


BIG  NEW  BERRIES 

Mammoth  sweet  chestnuts,  Japanese  plums,  peaches 
—all  nursery  stock  cheap.  Free  catalogue. 

J.  H.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  IIMT 

60  varieties,  A.  J.  McMATH,  Onley,  Va  1 


Seed  Potatoes — Commercial,  Wonder¬ 
ful,  Bovee,  Peachblow,  Cobbler,  Trumbull,  lta’eigb 
and  others.  Sample  tuber,  (i  cents. 

J.  W.  HARTMAN,  Sligo.  Pa. 


ClvaUlllAPM  AC- As  K°0<*  P'ants  as  can  le 
Oil  dWUCI  1169  bought  North,  South,  East  or 
West.  Carefully  handled,  packed&shipped  anywhere 
at  wholesale  prices.  Win.  Perry,  Cool  Spring,  lie). 


CLARKS 
DISK 


CUTAWAY 
HARROW 


Steel  Frame,  Reversible. 


DUTTON 

MOWER 

KN/EE 

GRINDER. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  SULKY 


PLOW 


Send  for  Catalogue'  and  prices  to 
The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Uiggatuim,  Conn. 


BEST  SEEDER  ON  EARTH! 

14  ft.  Seeder,  $4.40;  16  ft.  Seeder, 
$4.75.  A  Plow  complete,  $6.95.  Bug¬ 
gies,  Wagons,  and  all  Implements 
Practical  Cream  and  Seeds  at  wholesale.  Write 
Separator.  quick  to  B.  F.  FOSTER, 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Allegan,  Mich. 


*  Double-Acting—  Sprays  from  bucket  or  barrel  50 
feet.  Mow  icfentlfic  principle.  My  free  catalogue 
will  make  plain  to  you  that'  1  bave  tho  sprayer  you 
want.  Write  to-ilay.  11.  B.  Rl'SLKK,  Johto,lonn,0. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  svf“.p„C‘» 

stock.  One  bushel,  $1 ;  10  bushels,  $8. 

J.  M.  MEREDITH,  Calcium,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


POTATOES— Early  Astonisher,  Hat  vest.  Fortune. 

Bose.  Hebron.  Puritan,  Ohio,  Queen,  King 
Bovee,  Cobbler,  Carman,  Commercial,  Good  News, 
Thoroughbred.  Stump  the  World.  85  kinds.  Prices 
fair.  C.  W.  FORD  &  CO.,  Fishers,  Ont.  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes  Walter  Raleigh,  Carman 

No.  3,  Livingston  Banner  and  Amer'can  Giant.  Send 
for  price-list.  E.  D.  FARLEY,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


pAA(l  DaUIaao  Carman  No.  3.  &  S.  W.  R. 
deed  rOIalOBS  $2.60  per  bbl.  Early  Ohio, 
$2.80  per  bbl.  (4  bu.  bbls.)  pure  choice  seed,  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  all  L.  NORMaN  NELSON,  Laney,  Wis. 


Loudon  Red  Raspberries.  Best  red. 
Pure  stock.  Inspected.  Strawberries,  etc.  List  free. 
W.  B.  DAVIS,  Janesville,  Wis. 


PflTATflPQ  You  VTant  Seed  ?  Low  Freight? 
lU  I  H  I  U  LO  Maule's  Commercial?  Queens?  Six 
Weeks,  and  Catalogue  Describing  40  Varieties? 
Spring  Shipments  i  Tuber  and  Sample  White  Star  Oats 
Postage  5e.)  Rurals  $2.  Write  Now.  Barrel  or  Car 
Lots.  SMITH  S  POTATO  FABM,  Box  E,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES. 

Guaranteed  True  to  Name. 

Henderson’s  Early  Bovee,  Maule's  Early  Thorough¬ 
bred,  Maule's  Commercial,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Car¬ 
man  Nos.  1  ami  3.  High-grade  Seed.  Sure  to  please 
you.  Write  for  prices.  F.  H.  THOMSON,  Falrview 
Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y 


Ensilage  Corn. 

We  are  headquarters  for  the  celebrated  Virginia 
Horse-tooth  Ensilage  Corn,  and  can  supply  same  In 
car  lots  or  less  quantities.  Write  for  prices,  stating 
quantity  required.  Sample  mailed  on  request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  Seedsmen,  Richmond,  Va. 


Beardless  Barleys. 

Champion.  Excelsior,  Success  or  Ohio  Beardless 
Three  of  the  best  barleys  known.  Big  ylelders;  lino 
quality;  strong,  stiff  straw.  Nice  clean  seed  at  a 
trille  over  market  price.  Also  Seed  Corn  and  Potatoes 
cheap.  Get  my  prices  before  you  buy.  Circular  and 
price-list  free.  L.  J.  WEAVER,  McClure,  Ohio. 
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Humorous. 


Mrs.  Good:  “What  are  you  doing, 
Tommy?”  Tommy:  “Takin’  the  win¬ 
dows  out  o’  gran’ma’s  specs  so  she  can 
gee  better.” — The  Jewelers’  Weekly. 

Nell:  “I  admit  that  she  is  a  poor 
housekeeper,  hut  that  is  because  she  is 
Intellectual.”  Belle:  “Yes;  -he's  so  in¬ 
tellectual  she  doesn’t  know  beans.” — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

“Your  wife,”  remarked  the  visitor, 
preparing  a  compliment,  “has  a  liquid 
voice.”  “Liquid!”  repeated  Henpeck, 
musingly.  “Oh,  yes!  it— er— never  dries 
up.” — Credit  Lost. 

“Didn’t  you  send  any  of  your  chickens 
to  the  poultry  show?”  “No;  I’ve  noticed 
that  when  a  hen  acquires  a  taste  for  so¬ 
ciety  she  gets  too  -  tuck-up  to  lay  eggs.” 
— Chicago  Record. 

Parson  Meekins  (to  convict):  “My 
friend,  remember  we  are  here  to-day  and 
gone  to-morrow.”  Convict  (calmly): 
“You  might  be,  but  I  ain’t.”— Baltimore 
Jewish  Comment. 

Ethf-l  (to  her  younger  brother,  who 
had  been  whipped):  “Don’t  mind, 
Brother,  don’t  mind.”  Brother  (between 
sobs):  “That’s  just  what  I  was  licked 
fer.”— Columbus  (Ohio)  State  Journal. 

A  neighbor  meeting  a  little  one  in 
the  street,  said:  “Good  morning,  my 
little  dear.  I  never  can  tell  you  and 
your  sister  apart.  Which  of  the  twins 
are  you?”  And  the  little  one  made  an¬ 
swer:  “I’m  the  one  what’s  out  walkin’.” 
— Credit  Lost. 

“Oh,  my  friends,  there  are  some  spec¬ 
tacles  that  one  never  forgets!”  said  a 
lecturer,  after  giving  a  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  terrible  accident  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed.  “I’d  like  to  know  where  they 
sells  ’em,”  remarked  an  absent-minded 
old  lady  in  the  audience. — Collier’s 
Weekly. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WIT  OliFSA  I.K  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 

0.  W.  IN0ERS0LL,  246  F 


_ _  implt 

246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  Inducements  aro  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS 33 COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Dept.B.  P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Galvanized 
Steel  Tanks. 


Feed 

Cooker. 


Tank 

Heater. 


_____  Shipped  Subject  to  Inspection. 

Itcosts youone  cent  fora  card  to  write  us  and  you  get 
full  particulars.  A  cent*  wanted. 

FREELAND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  •  NILES,  MICH. 


r\  >4.  BROADCAST  OATS 
UOn  l  SOW  OATS  WILD 

It  fs  Just  as  profitable  to  drill  oats  as  wheat. 
Do  it  with  theSUPERIOR.  It  Don't  Choke. 


Never  Clogs  in  Trash 


SOW  OATS  WITH  A 
SUPERIOR  DISC  DRILL 

and 

UieVfi®  Id  with  the  SUPERIOR  Disc _ , 

the  crop  is  in.  Von  don’t  have  to  follow  with  a 
harrow.  With  the  SUPERIOR  yon  can  sow  in 
standing  corn  stalks  and  cover  all  the  seed. 

SUPERIOR  DISC  DRILLS  NEVER  CLOC. 

Made  in  all  sizes — 8  to  to  22  disc. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the 
SUPERIOR  write  to  us  for  “Spring 
Sowing”  SPECIAL  PRICE. 

Your  request  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  you 
a  Catalogue.  It  tells  all  about  them. 

THE  SUPERIOR  DRILL  CO., 

Box  P  Springfield,  Ohio. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  POTATO  PLANTER 

and  Digger  Combined.  Two  Machines  for  one 
price.  Every  farmer  can  afford  to  buy  it.  Special 


|  r  I  iun.  eiyci  j  jaiuioi  c *uviu  no  w 

introductory  prices  to  farmers  this  year. 

SCHOFIELD  &  CO.,  Freeport, 


III. 


TOOLS  INI 

MOST  DESIRABLE 
IMPLEMENT  MADE 

Have  you  »e*n  *  *  | 

«  MODEL 

?  Combination 
l  Drill 

6  Double  or  Single! 

~  Wheel 

1  with  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Plow  and  Rake  Attach- 
I  raent*.  It  plants  any  seed  with  absolute  regu-  | 
I  larity  as  to  quantity  and  depth.  No  seed  wasted  at  j 
^nds  of  rows  Easily  changed  from  drill  to  cultivator.  Made  of  ’ 
the  beat  material ;  will  last  a  lire- time.  Our  full  line  of 
’  tools  for  the  gardener  are  the  standard  of  America.  Send  for  our  1 
I  free  book.  Popular  prices  AMES  PLOW  CO,, 

1  to  early  purchasers.  Boston  and  New  York. 


Lean’s  Harrow 


An  all-steel  lever  harrow;  light,  but  strongest 
and  most  durable.  Teeth  instantly  adjusted  to 
any  angle  by  the  simplest  yet  most  perfect  ad¬ 
justment  device  ever  invented.  Adapts  itself  to 
all  kinds  of  soil;  does  the  most  and  best  work 
under  varying  conditions.  Will  save  enough  in 
one  season  to  pay  for  itself.  Writo  for  circular. 

KOIIEHICK  LEAN  JIFli.  CO.,  MANSFIELD,  0. 


The  Spangler  Corn  Planter. 

The  Most  Perfect  Corn 
Dropper  In  the  World. 


Sold  ON  TRIAL 

Imperial 
Pulverizer. 
Clod  Crusher, 
Roller  and 
Level  er. 

Plainly  de¬ 
scribed  in  circu¬ 
lar.  SENT  FKEB. 

■  Peterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Kent,  Ohio. 


farmers 
nay  try  It 
>efore  buying. 


With  or  without  Ferti  izer  Attachment.  Write  fot 
circulars  and  pr  ces  of  Planters  and  Grain  Drills.  I 
We  can  8AVK  YOU  MONEY.  Address 

SPANGLEK  MFG.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


GARDEN  PLOWS 


GET  THE  BEST  !  For 
Where  and  How,  write  to 
R.  C.  BUCKLEY,  Peoria,  Ill. 


You  Send  No  Money 


WOOD  FRAME  SPRING  TOOTH 

HARROW 


the  original  and  still  the  best 
harrow  of  its  kind.  All  wood  o' 
best  seasoned  white  oak 
Teeth  of  best  oil  tempered  ntcel. 

Provided  with  gtiardH.  Channel  steel, 
never-alln  clips  for  holding  teeth. 

£ tron £,  dn  ruble  and  efllelent.  Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 
The  supply  is  limited.  Large  general  catalogue  mailed  Tree. 


AN  AUTOMATIC 


WEEDER  and 
CULTIVATOR 

A  time,  labor  and  money 
saver.  KUlsall  weedsonanyklud 
of  crop — any  kind  of  land.  ln-^ 
vuluubletotlieatrnwberry  t 
man.  Splendid  for  wheat  fields  in 
spring— makes  it  stool  out  perfectly, 
increasing  yield.  Best  beet  sugar  tool 
made,  cuts  7  ft.  wide.  Works  SJ 
acres  per  hour.  Ail  teclh  best  oil 
tempered  steel.  Cash  price  $7.20.  Freight  east  of  Mo.  River  and 
north  of  Ohio  River  only  2ftc  to  75c.  Write  for  big  catalogue. 


Until  Goods  Arrive. 

[All  Steel  and  Iron  but  the 
[pole.  Easily  handled  by  two 
horses.  Send  for  delivery 
prices  on  all  sizes.  Disc 
Harrows,  Lever  Harrows,  11-foot  Seeders. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  River  Street,  Sterling,  Ill. 


CASH  SUPPLY  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  C,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Excellent  for 
“brushing”  in 
clover  and 
grass  seeds. 


weeds,  quack  grass,  etc. 

THE  BELCHER  & 


Eclipse  Weeder 

Adopts  an  Entirely  New  Principle  in  Weeders. 

The  teeth  are  adjustable  so  that  those  coming  imme¬ 
diately  over  the  plants  In  the  row  may  gradually  be 
raised  as  the  plants  Increase  In  size.  It  means  that 
this  weeder  may  be  used  long  after  the  utility  of  all 
other  Weeders  lins  ceased.  Has  39  oil  tempered 
spring  teeth,  all  adjustable  to  be  raised  or  lowered, 
-to  stand  straight,  or  slant  to  or  from  the  plants. 
r  Stirs,  flne9  and  pulverizes  all  the  top  soil  and  kills  all 
Adjustable  Shafts— fit  any  horse.  “Send  at  once  for  special  weeder  circvlcrs,  &c. 
TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO.,  Bo*  7Sf  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS, 


Soon  Saves  Its  Cost 


Labor  Savtr. 


•A  12-Year 
Old  Boy 


can  do  more  and  better  work,  either 
in  the  field  or  garden,  with  tli 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  can  do  with  common  hoes. 
Plows,  hoes,  cultivate* — astride  or  between  rows.  Ifnoagent 
in  vour  town  vend  *1.35  fot  sample  delivered  and  terms  to  agent*. 

Ulrich  Mfg.  Co.,20Rlve>  St., Rock  Falls, III. 


COLD 

Is  made  in  using  or  selling  the  Nagley  Automatic 

TRANSPLANTER. 

Used  in  transplanting  Tobacco.  Cabbage,  Celery, 
Tomatoes,  8ugar  Beets,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Strawber- 
berries  and  other  plants.  Potato  planting  attachment, 
extra.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work.  Write 
for  prices.  NAGLKY  MFG.  CO.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 

crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  aerates  and  levels  all  soils,  for 
all  purposes  under  all  conditions.  Made  entirely  of  cast 
steel  and  wrought  iron ,  they  are  indestructible.  They  are 
the  cheapest  and  best  riding  harrows  and  pulverizers  on 
earth.  Various  sizes,  for  various  uses,  3  to  13^  feet.  We 
mail  catalogue  and  booklet, “An  Ideal  Harrow,  ”  free. 

$EI!T  nv  TRIAI  TO  BE  RETURNED  AT  MY  EXPENSE  IF  NOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY.  I  deliver  free  on  board  H 

wCn  I  Un  I  IlIHR.  \yw  y0rk,  Chicago,  Columbus, Louisville, 


Address 


_  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  San  Fraacisco,  Ac. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  N.  J.  or  Chicago.  III. 


“Planet  Jr.”  Two-Horse  Implements 

embrace  among  others  this  Two-Row  Pivot-Wheel  Cultivator,  which,  with 
the  attachments,  easily  and  quickly  converts  it  also  into  a  Plow,  Furrower, 
and  Ridger.  It  is  mounted  on  pivot  wheels  which  makes  it  easy  to  steer — 
holds  the  shovels  close  up  to  the  row  on  a  hillside.  They  are  adjustable  on 
[  the  axle  to  lit  wide  or  murow  rows — 28  to  42  inches.  With  furrower  it  marks 
out  two  rows  for  planting  28  to  42  inches  apart.  After  planting,  these 
same  two  rows  may  be  covered  satisfactorily  at  the  same  time.  Every¬ 
thing  of  the  best  material  throughout  and  all  fully  up  to  the  high 
“Planet  Jr.”  standard.  Our  full  line  embraces  Seed  Drills,  Wheel  Hoes, Horse  Hoes 
Cultivators,  Harrows,  Two-Horse  Cultivators,  Sugar  Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators. 

We  Lave  published  for  distribution  in  1900,  an  edition  of  350,000  catalogues  of  our 
•  “  Planet  Jr.”  goods.  This  catalogue  is  profusely  illustrated  with  all  our  tools,many 
of  them  as  in  actual  operation,  at  all  kinds  of  work  in  all  countries,  at  home  and  in 
many  foreign  lands.  It  is  openly  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  and^ 
valuable  work  of  its  kind  ever  published.  We  mail  a  free  copy  to  every  address.  t 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  II 07- V,  Philadelphia, Pa 


HALLOCK’S  Success  85£  WEEDER  and  Cultivator 


Pays  for  Itself  tlie  First  Season,  say^.^  mers  who  have  Used  It. 


Y’oungstown,  O.,  May  31. 1899. 

Please  accept  thanks  for  your  kindness.  You  appear  to  be  the  most  liberal  manufacturers  we  have 
ever  dealt  with.  We  wish  to  sav  that  this  is  the  third  year  we  have  used  your  weeder,  and  we  are 

very  much  pleased  with  it.  We  used  it  for  corn, 


New  Castle,  Pa. 

1  have  had  splendid  results 


potatoes,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  etc.,  with  wonder¬ 
ful  results.  7s* 

We  had  a  good  two-horse  cultivator  at  ttq 
time  we  bought  your  “Success”  weeder,  a  q 
we  state  truthfully  that  we  have  not  used 
cultivator  since,  as  one  small  horse  and  yo. 
weeder  will  do  more  and  better  work  than  two 
teams  and  cultivators.  The  teams,  of  course, 
can  be  used  for  other  work,  which  means  a  big 
saving.  Yours  truly,  J.  K.  Gray  &  Son. 


"r'r, 

-O  <V 

■“v 

a  been  going  to  write  you  for  some  time  in  regard  to  the  weeder. 

•~v  ,his  year.  Now  I  will  tell  you  how  l  used  it  and  what  the  results  were. 

•f7  st  1  used  It  on  my  wheat  in  the  spring.  I  could  scarcely  see  any  wheat  at  all,  it  was  so  winter- 
.  My  hired  man  wanted  to  plow  up  the  ground  and  sow  oats.  He  said  there  would  not  be  five 
sis  of  wheat  on  the  three  acres  and  I  thought  so  myself,  but  1  said,  We  will  sow  timothy  and 
ar  on  it,"  and  so  we  did  and  then  put  the  weeder  on  it,  and  we  put  some  stones  on  the  weeder  so  as 
sake  It  stir  up  the  ground  good.  Well,  1  had  25  bushels  of  wheat  and  a  r  • 

.  Before  I  did  so  my  man  said  to  me,  We  won  t  have  no  oats  this  j  ear, 


Then  I  put  it  on  my  oats. 


The  field  looked  as  yellow  as  gold.  We  had  it  exceedingly  dry  here  last 


id  1  about  agreed  with  him. 
pring, 

'Je:  ' 

If'everyone  would  work  their  weeders  in  their  oats  and  wheat  It  would  pay  them  big. 
people  in  this  part  are  very  slow  in  starting  their  weeders  that  they  do  not  get  half  the  good  out  of 
them  that  they  might.  They  have  found  out  this  year  from  my  experience  how  to  work  it,  and  next 

year  they  are  going  to  start  right  in  time  and  keep  the  weeder  going. 

You  can  count  on  a  big  weeder  trade  from  this  section  next  year.  \  ours,  J.  K.  w  rignt. 


So  many 


Are  they  genuine  ?  Write  them,  send  postal  card  for  reply.  It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  send  you  hundreds  more. 


We  want  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  may  we  P 
Money  saved  by  buying  quick. 


D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805,  York,  Pa. 
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THE  HORTICULTURAL  NOVELTIES. 

WHAT  THEY  ABE  !  WHERE  THEY  COME  FROM  ! 

What  to  Buy!  How  Care  for  Them! 

PROGRESSIVE  PLANTING. — Comparatively  few 
planters  are  really  content  with  varieties  of  proven 
value — the  sorts  that  are  “tried  and  true.”  While  the 
experienced  and  judicious  cultivator  holds  fast  to  the 
good  things  that  have  weathered  the  crucial  test  of 
time,  nearly  all  see  room  for  various  improvements, 
and  most  seed  and  plant  buyers  eagerly  scan  the 
novelty  pages  of  the  newly-issued  catalogues.  This 
is  entirely  commendable.  An  inborn  liking  for  the 
novel  ami  progressive  is  as  characteristic  of  modern 
Americans  as  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  horticul¬ 
tural  novelty,  as  a  special  feature,  has  been  in  evi¬ 
dence  for  several  decades,  and  has  undoubtedly  come 
to  stay.  The  most  conservative  houses  in  the  trade 
now  find  it  essential  to  their  business  to  offer  many 
new  things.  The  tyro  accepts  the  glittering  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  introducer  at 
their  face  value,  and  orders 
everything  his  purse  will 
bear,  while  the  more  ex¬ 
perienced  planter  reads 
with  amused  incredulity, 
but  doubtless  ends  in  ex¬ 
tending  his  trial  purchases 
to  the  utmost  justifiable 
limits.  He  is  ready  to 
winnow  much  unprofitable 
chaff  to  acquire  a  few 
grains  of  excellence,  and  is 
not  afraid  of  getting  a  col¬ 
lection  of  bogus  “gold 
bricks”  in  his  pursuit  of 
the  true  metal  of  improve¬ 
ment. 

WHAT  ARE  THEY?— 

Horticultural  n  o  v  e  I  t  ies 
may  be  conveniently  di¬ 
vided  into  several  classes. 

1.  Those  intentionally  de¬ 
veloped  by  systematic 
plant  breeding;  the  “crea¬ 
tions”  of  numerous  hy¬ 
bridizers,  and  varieties 
nxed  and  improved  by 
careful  selection  for  many 
succeeding  generations  for 
the  purpose  of  developing 
special  features.  2.  Species 
and  varieties  newly  discov¬ 
ered  by  botanists,  and  gar¬ 
den  varieties  of  particular 
local  excellence,  often  acci¬ 
dentally  discovered.  These  latter  are  sometimes 
thought  to  be  hybrids  formed  by  the  natural  agencies 
of  wind  and  insects.  By  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  our  best  orchard  fruits  belong  to  this  section.  3.  Old 
or  little-known  varieties  that  have  dropped  out  of  no¬ 
tice  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  something  of  a 
Hibernianism  to  call  forgotten  plants  novelties,  but  as 
they  may  possess  merits  that  are  available  under 
changed  conditions,  their  re-introduction  is  allowable, 
provided  the  exploiter  does  not  mask  them  under  a 
newly-coined  and  deceptive  name,  which  is  too  often 
the  case.  It  is  probable  that  originators  and  pro¬ 
moters  of  horticultural  novelties  really  believe  a 
good  share  of  the  claims  made  for  their  specialties. 
Many  varieties  are  put  forward  with  implicit  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  universal  excellence,  only  to  prove  par¬ 
tial  or  complete  failures.  Only  at  rare  intervals  is 
it  given  to  horticulturists  to  secure  a  grape  like 
Concord,  an  apple  like  Baldwin,  a  potato  like  the 
©riginal  Early  Rose,  or  a  rose  like  Marechal  Niel, 


and  even  these  chosen  ones  are  soon  found  to  pos¬ 
sess  decided  limitations  in  useiulness,  but  a  vast  and 
steady  gain  is  being  made  in  adaptation  to  local  and 
special  conditions. 

WHERE  DO  THEY  ALL  COME  FROM?— We  have 
now  scores  of  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  plant  breed¬ 
ers;  persons  who  are  constantly  studying  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  various  useful  and  ornamental  plants, 
and  trying  to  create  desirable  new  features  or  develop 
those  already  existing  to  a  higher  degree.  These 
people  are  known  as  originators,  and  usually  dispose 
of  their  creations  to  the  catalogue  houses  for  intro¬ 
duction.  Hybridization,  or  the  intentional  cross¬ 
breeding  of  diverse  types,  has  hitherto  been  mainly 
useful  with  plants  that  can  be  propagated  by  some 
form  of  division,  such  as  cuttings,  grafts,  buds, 
tubers,  etc.  Grapes,  roses  and  potatoes  belong  to 
this  group,  which  is  very  extensive.  Once  secured 
the  hybrid  Type  is  fixed,  and  all  succeeding  plants 
propagated  by  any  of  the  above  means  will  be  iden¬ 


tical  with  the  original  plant,  of  which  they  are,  in 
reality,  a  part.  On  the  other  hand,  plants  commonly 
grown  from  seeds,  such  as  corn,  tomatoes,  melons, 
etc.,  offer  a  more  difficult  task  for  the  hybridizer,  as 
each  seed  produces  a  new  individual,  which  may,  and 
commonly  does,  differ  widely  from  its  immediate 
ancestor  until  “fixed”  by  years  of  most  careful  se¬ 
lection.  The  great  mass  of  garden  vegetables,  an¬ 
nual  flowering  plants,  and  field  grains  are  of  this 
character,  and  seed  selection  has  had  more  to  do 
with  their  improvement,  up  to  this  time,  than  any 
other  factor. 

Another  class  of  novelty-producers,  or  rather  dis¬ 
coverers,  is  composed  of  busy  practical  gardeners 
and  propagators,  who  have  little  time  for  experi¬ 
mentation,  but  who  know  a  good  thing  in  their  line 
when  they  see  it,  and  are  on  the  lookout  for  chance 
variations,  “sports,”  and  seedlings,  showing  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  general  stock  of  plants  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  in.  As  previously  remarked,  many  of  our  most 


useful  varieties  are  doubtless  natural  hybrids  or 
sports  found  growing  among  regular  stock,  or  in 
waste  places,  and  rescued  by  expert  cultivators.  Last, 
but  by  no  means  the  least  frequent,  comes  the  sensa¬ 
tional  catalogue  man,  who  thinks  he  must  have  a 
string  of  novelties  to  exploit  every  season,  and  who, 
in  default  of  finding  new  varieties  of  real  promise, 
will  pick  up  any  old  thing  and  plaster  it  with  his  own 
name,  joined  to  an  assortment  of  superlative  adjec¬ 
tives.  The  introduction  of  novelties  of  even  only 
local  merit  is  a  legitimate  and  essential  factor  in 
horticultural  advancement,  but  the  exaggeration  of 
unscrupulous  dealers  often  throws  a  cloud  of  sus¬ 
picion  on  varieties  of  genuine  merit.  But  after  all 
.  the  practical  farmer  and  gardener  form  the  court 
of  last  resort,  and  pass  final  judgment  on  the  in¬ 
flated  pretentions  of  the  haughtily-confident  novel¬ 
ties  of  the  season. 

CARE  OF  CHOICE  VARIETIES.— When  new  and 
rare  seeds  and  plants  are  secured,  one  naturally  wishes 

to  make  the  most  of  them, 
though  it  is  not  always 
the  best  policy  to  pet  a 
novelty  too  much,  as  the 
results  are  likely  to  be 
misleading.  What  we 
Should  strive  to  get  is  a 
fair  average  result,  in 
comparison  with  well- 
known  kinds,  but  we  must 
at  least  see  that  they  get 
a  good  start.  It  is  best  to 
grow  fine  seeds  in  shal¬ 
low  trays  or  boxes,  unless 
of  such  varieties  as  will 
not  bear  transplanting, 
and  must  of  necessity  be 
planted  where  they  are  to 
stand.  Ordinary  soap  or 
grocer’s  boxes,  sawed  in 
four-inch  slices,  make  ad¬ 
mirable  trays  when  they 
have  been  fitted  witty  bot¬ 
toms,  and  are  universally 
used.  Bore  four  or  five 
one-inch  holes  through  the 
bottom  for  drainage.  These 
holes  can  be  covered  with 
bits  of  crock,  moss,  pieces 
of  burlap,  etc.,  to  keep  the 
soil  from  washing  through, 
and  the  tray  filled  two- 
thirds  full  of  good  light 
soil  that  has  been  passed 
through  an  ordinary  coal 
sieve;  then  with  a  finer 
sieve,  add  a  half-inch  or  so  of  finer  siftings.  The 
seeds  may  then  be  sown  in  rows  two  inches  apart, 
covering  not  more  than  four  times  the  thickness  of 
the  seeds,  and  pressing  the  loose  earth  firmly  over 
them  with  a  piece  of  board  of  suitable  size  and  shape. 
They  should  then  be  thoroughly  watered,  which  can 
be  very  conveniently  done  through  a  layer  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  sack  or  other  coarse  cloth,  without  washing 
the  soil  irregularly.  The  cloth,  or  a  covering  of 
paper,  may  well  remain  on  until  the  seeds  germinate, 
as  it  keeps  the  soil  moist  and  well  shaded.  For  those 
who  cannot  get  rotted  sods  or  fine  manure  to  ameli¬ 
orate  poor  soil,  the  new  Jadoo  fiber  will  be  found 
very  convenient.  It  may  be  had  by  mail  in  quanti¬ 
ties  of  a  pound  or  more,  and  only  needs  to  be  rubbed 
through  a  coal  sieve  and  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk 
of  roadside  earth  to  form  a  most  acceptable  medium 
to  grow  plants.  It  is  very  retentive  of  moisture,  and 
should  be  watered  cautiously  after  the  seeds  are  sown. 
If  one  has  a  greenhouse  or  good  hotbed,  the  question 
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of  position  Is  very  simple,  but  if  not  they  should  be 
kept  in  a  warm  sunny  window.  The  soil  should  be 
stirred  frequently  with  a  pointed  stick,  after  the 
plants  come  up,  and  when  they  have  made  one  or 
two  true  leaves  they  can  be  transplanted  to  similar 
boxes  of  soil,  placing  them  two  or  three  inches  apart 
each  way,  according  to  variety.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  permits  the  flats  may  be  transferred  to 
protected  places  in  the  open  and  air,  using  a  sash  or 
frame  if  available,  and  finally  planted  out.  When 
very  fine  seed,  such  as  Gloxinias  and  Begonias,  are 
sown  they  should  be  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
sand,  to  ensure  even  distribution,  and  thinly  sprinkled 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  should  previously 
be  thoroughly  moistened.  No  soil  covering  is  needed, 
but  keep  well  shaded  and  covered  until  germination 
ensues.  The  after  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  other 
seeds,  except  that  plants  of  this  class  are  not  usually 
grown  outside,  but  potted  for  the  window  garden. 

CARE  OF  PLANTS  AND  BULBS— When  tender 
plants  are  received,  the  moss  and  packing  about  the 
roots  should  be  removed,  and  crushed  leaves  or 
branches  cut  away,  and  the  plants  potted  carefully  in 
as  small  pots  as  the  roots  will  conveniently  go  in.  If 
a  ball  of  earth  surrounds  the  roots,  the  sodden  por¬ 
tions  should  be  carefully  broken  away,  and  the  plant 
potted  firmly,  using  fine  sifted  soil,  working  it  well 
between  the  roots,  and  packing  firmly  with  a  thin 
stick.  Water  the  pots  well  to  settle  the  earth,  and 
place  in  a  rather  shady  place  until  growth  starts, 
when  it  may  be  given  full  light.  The  advantages  of 
using  small  pots  are  very  great,  as  the  roots  begin 
to  “run”  before  the  soil  becomes  sod¬ 
den,  which  might  not  be  the  case  if 
overpotted,  and  a  shift  to  a  larger  size 
is  easily  made  as  soon  as  needed.  Hardy 
plants  should  not  be  ordered  until  the 
ground  is  ready  for  their  reception,  but 
if  they  are  received  in  a  dormant  con¬ 
dition  before  it  is  safe  to  plant  outdoors, 
they  can  be  heeled  in  in  boxes  of  moist 
earth  and  kept  in  a  cool  cellar  until  the 
conditions  are  more  favorable. 

Bulbs  and  tubers  are  generally  easy 
to  manage,  as  they  can  be  held  until  the 
proper  season  for  planting  arrives.  They 
keep  best  in  a  dry,  rather  cool  place. 

Tubers  of  Gloxinias  and  Begonias  may 
be  planted  at  once  in  pots  of  fine  rich 
soil,  and  watered  very  sparingly  until 
growth  starts,  as  they  are  liable  to  de¬ 
cay  from  surplus  moisture  while  dor¬ 
mant.  Trees  and  shrubs  should  be 
either  planted  at  once  or  heeled  in  by 
carefully  covering  the  roots  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  trunks  with  earth,  until  the 
ground  is  ready  for  permanent  planting. 


TREATING  GRAIN  FOR  SMUT. 

A  number  of  readers  have  asked  for 
remedies  for  smut  in  oats  and  wheat. 

Let  this  article  answer  all.  Smut  is  a 
disease  which  is  communicated  by 
spores  or  seeds.  These  spores  start  the 
disease  in  the  plant,  and  if  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  right  the  disease  will  grow 
and  master  the  plant.  The  “treatment” 
is  to  kill  these  spores  before  the  seed  is 
put  in  the  ground,  for  if  no  spores  are 
left  on  the  grain,  of  course  the  disease  cannot  start 
and  spread.  There  are  two  kinds  of  smut  which  at¬ 
tack  wheat.  The  Loose  smut  can  be  destroyed  by 
soaking  the  seed  in  hot  water  for  five  minutes.  The 
seed  is  first  soaked  for  four  hours  in  cold  water,  and 
then  stands  in  the  wet  sacks  for  four  hours  more. 
Then  it  is  dipped  into  water-  heated  to  133  degrees 
Fahrenheit  and  held  there  five  minutes — then  spread 


NEW  LARGE-LEAVED  WATER  CRESS.  Fig.  51.  See  Page  164. 


out  in  a  clean  place  to  dry.  Some  of  the  seed  will  be 
ruined  by  the  hot  water,  and  it  is  safe  to  use  one-half 
more  seed  than  usual  in  order  to  offset  the  seed  in¬ 
jured  by  the  heat.  The  so-called  Stinking  smut  of 
wheat  has  a  Uifferent  spore  or  seed.  It  is  also  killed 
by  the  hot  water.  The  seed  is  first  put  in  cold  water 
and  well  stirred.  The  smut  balls  will  rise  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  are  skimmed  off.  Then  the  seed  is  held  for 
10  minutes  in  hot  water — at  133  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
The  temperature  must  be  just  right,  and  tested  with 
a  thermometer.  Another  way  is  to  dissolve  two 
pounds  of  bluestone  or  sulphate  of  copper  in  10  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  and  soak  the  seed  in  it  for  10  minutes 
after  first  soaking  in  cold  water.  Then  let  the  sacks 
drain  for  10  minutes  and  spread  out,  and  dry  with 
air-slaked  lime — shoveling  the  mass  over  frequently. 
Another  way  is  to  sprinkle  the  seed  with  the  blue- 
stone  and  water  by  pouring  it  out  of  a  watering  can. 
Stir  the  grain,  so  as  to  make  it  uniformly  wet,  and 
at  the  end  of  an  hour  shovel  over  and,  if  need  be,  dry 
with  lime. 

Oats  can  be  treated  with  hot  water  the  same  as 
wheat.  The  seed  should  stay  for  10  minutes  in  water 
at  133  degrees.  This  hot  water  treatment  is  effective, 
but  few  farmers  have  the  facilities  for  doing  it  just 
right.  The  water  is  likely  to  be  too  hot  or  too  cold. 
An  easier  way  is  to  use  a  solution  of  one  pound  of 
formalin  to  50  gallons  of  water.  The  oats  are  put  in  a 
pile,  and  about  one  gallon  of  the  solution  used  to  each 
bushel  of  grain — sprinkled  on  with  a  watering  pot. 
The  wet  oats  stand  for  two  hours,  and  are  then  spread 
out  to  dry.  Another  easier,  though  more  expensive 


way  is  to  use  enough  of  the  formalin  and  water  so 
that  the  oats  may  be  dipped  in  it  and  held  there  two 
hours. 


Fertilizer  for  Strawberries.— I  was  much  interested 
in  the  article  on  first  page  of  R.  N.-Y.,  Feb.  24,  Straw¬ 
berries  Without  Stable  Manure,  as  I  have  produced  al 
the  rate  of  10,000  quarts  per  acre,  on  small  plots,  without 
an  ounce  of  manure,  and  used  the  fertilizer  just  as  Mr. 
Davis  did.  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

An  Indiana  man  is  now  making  wool  from  refuse  lime¬ 
stone.  He  does  not  expect,  however,  to  became  an  im¬ 
mediate  competitor  of  the  American  sheep,  the  limestone 
wool  being  used  only  for  packing  and  insulating;  the 
staple  is  not  long  enough  for  spinning.  It  is  said  to  be 
unequaled  as  a  packing  for  refrigerators. 

Kerosene  Emulsion. — Kerosene  is  fatal  to  almost  all 
kinds  of  insect  life,  and  carelessly  used,  is  almost  as 
fatal  to  plants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  insecti¬ 
cides  when  carefully  used.  Peach  trees  less  than  three 
years  old  should  not  be  Winter-treated  with  kerosene. 
Kerosene  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  near  the  tree,  as  it  will  kill  any  root  that  it 
touches.  The  best  time  to  treat  a  tree  with  undiluted 
kerosene  is  just  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  or  after 
the  fruit  has  become  well  set.  The  trunks  and  large 
branches,  however,  may  be  treated  at  any  time.  Un¬ 
diluted  kerosene  need  be  applied  only  in  rare  cases  of 
serious  infestation  by  very  resistent  scales.  Kerosene 
emulsion  with  soap— in  effect  a  kerosene  soft  soap— is 
made  as  follows:  Kerosene,  two  gallons;  water,  one  gal¬ 
lon;  hard  soap,  shaved  fine,  %  pound.  Dissolve  the  soap 
in  boiling  water,  warm  the  kerosene,  and  pour  the  boil¬ 
ing  suds  into  it.  It  should  be  churned  violently,  with  a 
pump.  The  emulsion  may  be  diluted  with  water  to  any 
desired  extent,  used  to  destroy  plant  lice,  scale  insects,  etc. 


THE  ROUGH  RIDER  STRAWBERRY.  Fig.  53.  See  Page  177. 

UTILIZING  A  SCION. 

We  sometimes  get  a  very  little  wood  of  some  rare 
fruit  that  we  wish  to  propagate  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  we  may  not  always  know  just  how  to  do 
it.  If  the  scions  are  of  the  apple,  pear  or  quince  it 
is  easier  to  make  a  large  amount  of  growth  from 
them  than  of  most  other  kinds,  because  they  may 
be  very  readily  propagated  from  dormant  wood.  If 
it  is  desired  to  make  every  bud  grow  into  a  tree  or 
branch,  it  would  be  necessary  to  hold  the  scions  back 
by  putting  them  in  cold  storage.  This  can  be  done 
by  burying  the  scions  in  the  sawdust  of  an  icehouse, 
where  it  is  constantly  damp  and  not  far  from  the 
ice,  and  then  Spring-budding  them.  This  is  the  best 
way  to  do  with  scions  of  the  peach  and 
apricot,  because  they  do  not  graft  read¬ 
ily;  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good 
way  to  work  the  plum  and  cherry,  al¬ 
though  I  have  never  tried  it  with  them. 

Spring-budding  is  done  in  this  way: 
Cut  the  scions  early.  In  the  Fall,  be¬ 
fore  any  danger  of  injury  from  severe 
weather,  would  be  the  safest  time,  and 
keep  them  perfectly  dormant  until  the 
bark  peels  readily  on  the  stocks  to  be 
budded.  Then  insert  the  buds  as  in  or¬ 
dinary  Summer  budding,  being  very 
careful  to  tie  them  closely  down  to  the 
stocks.  As  soon  as  they  are  grown  fast, 
cut  away  the  part  above  the  bud,  and 
rub  off  all  sprouts  that  start,  except  the 
one  from  each  bud. 

The  way  to  use  the  wood  most  eco¬ 
nomically  in  grafting  is  to  try  to  insert 
single  buds.  If  they  are  nearer  each 
other  than  an,  inch  or  a  little  more,  this 
is  not  possible;  for  it  will  take  that 
length  of  wood  properly  to  trim  the 
scion  to  a  wedge  suitable  for  setting  in 
the  stock.  If  the  cleft  or  split  style  of 
graft  is  used  a  bud  should  be  left  just 
at  the  top  of  the  outer  edge  of  the 
wedge.  If  the  tongue  or  splice  method 
is  followed  the  bud  should  be  left  at 
the  top  of  the  little  scion;  and  the  same 
is  true  if  any  of  the  bark  or  slip 
methods  is  used.  The  idea  is  to  avoid 
cutting  away  any  of  the  buds  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  scion  for  insertion.  If  one 
bud  is  left  intact  and  the  cambium  layer 
below  is  well  placed  in  contact  with  the 
cambium  of  the  stock,  and  the  wound  secured  by 
wax  or  bandage  from  evaporation,  that  is,  artificially 
barked  over  again,  that  bud  ought  to  make  a  good 
branch,  with  proper  after  treatment.  If  the  wood  is 
not  too  scarce  I  would  allow  two  or  more  buds  to 
each  scion.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


Whale-Oil  Soap. — Whale  or  fish-oil  soap  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  remedies  against  the  scale  insects.  It  is 
less  dangerous  than  kerosene,  and  the  results  almost  as 
effective.  Below  is  the  recipe  for  a  good  soap:  Concen¬ 
trated  potash  lye,  3%  pounds;  water,  7%  gallons;  fish-oil, 
one  gallon.  Dissolve  the  lye  in  boiling  water,  and  add  the 
fish  oil.  Continue  to  boil  for  two  hours,  and  then  allow 
it  to  cool.  Any  grade  of  fish  oil  will  answer.  Few  of 
the  so-called  “whale-oil”  soaps  on  the  market  are  good 
for  anything.  Except  on  peach  and  plum  trees,  the  soap 
used,  or  even  two  pounds  in  .one  gallon  of  water,  may 
be  applied  to  trees  in  full  leaf  without  causing  serious 
injury. 

Killing  Cockroaches.— In  a  bulletin  from  the  National 
Entomological  Department  an  Australian  gives  this  ex¬ 
perience  with  cockroaches:  “They  were  very  troublesome 
some  years  ago.  There  are  scarcely  any  complaints  re¬ 
ceived  now,  though  they  are  by  no  means  extinct;  and 
this,  I  think,  is  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  a 
very  simple  remedy  which  I  have  recommended  in  every 
case,  viz.,  a  mixture  of  plaster  of  Paris  (one  part)  and 
flour  (three  to  four  parts)  in  a  saucer,  and  nearby  an¬ 
other  flat  plate  with  pure  water,  both  supplied  with  sev¬ 
eral  bridges  to  give  easy  access,  and  one  or  two  thin 
boards  floating  on  the  water,  touching  the  margin.  The 
insects  readily  eat  the  mixture,  become  thirsty  and  drink, 
when  the  plaster  sets  and  clogs  the  intestines.  The  in¬ 
sects  disappear  in  a  few  weeks,  the  bodies  no  doubt 
eaten  by  the  survivors.” 


MAMMOTH  BLACK  TWIG  APPLE.  Fig.  52.  See  Page  177. 
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TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED  SEEDS. 

Since  printing  the  letter  from  Mr.  Burpee,  on  page  122, 
we  have  received  the  following  note  from  a  large  seed 
firm.  The  quoted  sentences  are  parts  of  questions  asked 
by  The  R.  N.-Y. : 

The  testing  of  vegetable  seeds  as  to  vitality,  though 
valuable,  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  quality 
and  purity  of  the  stock  or  variety,  and  in  this  neither 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  nor 
the  State  testing  stations  at  home  or  abroad  can  help 
the  planter  a  particle.  We  do  not  consider  the  plan 
of  selling  vegetable  or  garden  seeds  on  the  basis  of 
analysis  made  by  the  Government  authorities  of  much 
importance,  because  very  little  that  is  practical  can 
be  accomplished,  but  in  agricultural  seeds,  especially 
in  clovers  and  grasses,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  experiment  stations  can  help  the  farm¬ 
ers  greatly,  provided  they  have  the  right  kind  of 
men  in  charge  of  the  work.  An  expert  can  tell,  in  a 
few  days,  not  only  what  a  certain  grass  or  clover 
seed  will  germinate,  but  also,  by  examination  of  the 
sample  he  can  tell  whether  it  is  botanically  true,  and 
what  percentage  of  foreign  substance  or  impurity 
there  is  in  the  kind  submitted,  all  of  which  the  up- 
to-date,  fully-equipped  seed  establishment,  both  here 
and  in  Europe,  has  been  doing  for  many  years.  No 
man,  however  expert,  can  tell  one  cabbage  from  an¬ 
other,  one  turnip  from  another,  or  one  onion  from 
another  by  examination  or  analysis  of  the  grain,  but 
an  expert  can  easily  tell  one  grass  from  another,  or 
one  clover  from  another,  as  most  of  these  seeds  in  the 
dry  grain  have  an  individuality  Which  can  readily  be 
identified  by  the  naked  eye. 

We  note  that  “some  of  your  correspondents  think 
they  should  buy  seeds  on  the  same  basis 
as  fertilizer,”  but  the  two  are  totally  un¬ 
like.  fertilizer  is  a  manufactured  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  can  be  analyzed  to  a  nicety. 

In  seeds  only  grass  and  clover  seeds  can 
be  analyzed  to  any  similar  degree,  but 
with  vegetable  seeds  there  is  no  com¬ 
parison  whatever.  To  follow  out  in  a 
practical  business  way  the  theories  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  and  the 
botanists  of  some  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  the  price  even  of  grass  and  clover 
seed  would  have  to  be  raised  very  ma¬ 
terially.  We  rather  think  that  those 
who  are  clamoring  for  guaranteed  seeds 
are  the  very  ones  who  would  not  buy 
the  guaranteed  qualities  at  enhanced 
values,  but  would  continue  their  pres¬ 
ent  method  of  buying  the  cheapest  and 
taking  their  chances.  As  to  our  being 
willing  “to  permit  the  purchaser  to  base 
his  purchase  on  the  result  of  a  fair  test 
made  by  the  National  or  State  authori¬ 
ties  of  a  sample  taken  from  our  seeds,” 
we  should  say  yes,  to  such  things  as 
grasses  and  clovers,  because  a  compe¬ 
tent  expert  examining  sudh  could  pro¬ 
tect  the  planter,  but  we  would  say  no 
to  vegetable  and  garden  seeds  in  general,  because  the 
expert  cannot  give  an  opinion,  except  as  to  germina¬ 
tion,  that  would  protect  the  planter  at  all,  and  he 
would  soon  be  wading  beyond  his  depth.  For  these 
reasons  we  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  authori¬ 
ties  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  examination  of 
such  things  as  agricultural  seeds,  notably  clovers  and 
grasses,  for  the  present,  and  in  all  other  kinds  of 
seeds  we  think  it  better  to  trust  to  the  reputable 
seedsman,  who  understands  his  business. 


FRUITS  FOR  THE  CENTRAL  WEST. 

Give  a  list  of  the  best  varieties  of  apples,  plums,  cher¬ 
ries,  pears,  strawberries  and  blackberries  for  central  Illi¬ 
nois,  for  home  use.  c.  d. 

Bluffs,  Ill. 

What  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries  and 
peaches,  for  home  and  market,  are  best  adapted  to  this 
locality?  R.  p. 

Greenwood,  Ind. 

These  two  inquiries  are  from  the  same  general 
locality,  and  doubtless  represent  the  desires  of  a 
large  number  of  other  prospective  planters  of  fruits. 
It  would  be  a  very  difficult,  tedious,  and  perhaps  im¬ 
possible  task  to  give  lists  of  so  many  classes  of  fruits 
that  would  be  suitable  for  both  home  and  market 
use  over  a  large  territory.  But  it  may  be  possible 
approximately  to  do  so,  for  the  main  fruit-growing 
regions  of  our  country,  which  will  not  include  the  ex¬ 
treme  northern  or  southern  sections.  The  fact  that 
the  home  orchard  and  garden  should  contain  some 
varieties  that  do  not  prove  profitable  for  market  pur¬ 
poses,  and  that  the  market  will  not  accept  many  of 
the  most  delicious  but  less  attractive  kinds,  makes 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  up  lists  which  will  be 
acceptable  for  both  uses.  However,  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  do  so,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy.  The  varieties  in  each  list  will  be  placed  in 
order  of  ripening. 


Apples: — Summer  Hose,  Early  Harvest,  Fanny, 
Lowell,  Maiden  Blush,  Jefferis,  Gravenstein,  Hub- 
bardston,  Grimes,  Jonathan,  Stayman,  York  Imperial, 
Ben  Davis.  Pears: — Tyson,  Howell,  Clapp,  Bartlett, 
Seckel,  Sheldon,  Hovey,  Bose,  Lawrence,  Kieffer. 
Peaches: — Triumph,  Bishop,  Mountain  Rose,  Elberta, 
Oldmixon  Free,  Walker,  Salway,  Ringgold.  The 
plums  will  be  divided  into  three  classes,  because  of 
their  variation  in  suitability  to  the  climatic  conditions 
that  exist.  American: — Whitaker,  Milton,  Wooten, 
Rockford,  Stoddard,  Ocheeda.  Japanese: — Red  June, 
Abundance,  Burbank,  Wickson,  Douglas,  Hale,  Sat- 
suma.  European: — Clyman,  Lombard,  Fellenberg, 
French  Damson. 

Cherries  are  properly  divided  into  at  least  three 
classes,  the  Morellos,  Dukes  and  Hearts.  The  Morel- 
los  are  all  sour  in  fruit  and  far  the  most  hardy  and 
suitable  to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  others  are 
suited  to  the  more  eastern  sections,  and  to  the  Pacific 
slope.  Morellos: — Dyehouse,  Richmond,  Montmoren¬ 
cy,  Philippe,  English  Morello  (or  Wragg).  Dukes:  — 
May  Duke,  Late  Duke,  Hortense,  Magniflque.  Hearts: 
— Tartarian,  Mercer,  Napoleon,  Windsor.  Of  quinces 
there  are  but  a  few  good  varieties,  among  which  the 
following  are  the  best  of  the  well-tested  kinds: — 
Orange,  Missouri,  Bourgeat,  Meech,  Champion.  In 
planting  grapes  it  might  be  interesting  to  have  all 
the  colors,  therefore  they  will  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  so  that  one  or  all  may  be  chosen  intelligently. 
Black: — Moore,  Campbell,  Worden,  Concord.  Red:  — 
Delaware,  Brighton,  Woodruff,  Salem.  White:  — 
Winchell  (Green  Mountain),  Niagara,  Diamond. 

Blackberries  are  variable  in  hardiness,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  will  rarely  be  winterkilled  in  the  territory 


mentioned,  if  they  are  given  good  culture:  Early 
King,  Early  Harvest,  Agawam,  Minnewaska,  Taylor, 
Snyder.  The  raspberries  belong  to  different  botanical 
species,  and  should  be  divided  for  convenience.  I 
will  divide  them  into  three  classes,  grading  them  by 
their  colors.  Black: — Palmer,  Conrath,  Older,  Kan¬ 
sas.  Red: — Miller,  Columbian,  Loudon,  Marlboro, 
Cuthbert.  Yellow: — Caroline,  Golden  Queen.  Goose¬ 
berries  should  also  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
European  kinds  being  so  subject  to  mildew  as  to  re¬ 
quire  spraying  with  sulphide  of  potash  to  insure  good 
crops.  The  native  kinds  rarely  need  this  treatment. 
American: — Pearl,  Smith,  Houghton,  Champion,  Red 
Jacket.  European: — Lancashire,  Keepsake,  Industry, 
Chautauqua.  Of  the  currants  there  are  three  colors. 
Red: — Victoria,  Fay,  Holland,  Red  Cross,  Pomona. 
White: — White  Dutch,  White  Grape,  Goudonier. 
Black: — Champion,  Crandall,  Saunders.  The  straw¬ 
berries  are  properly  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
that  are  perfect  in  flower,  and  will  produce  fruit  with¬ 
out  the  presence  of  other  varieties  near  them;  and 
those  that  are  imperfect  in  flower,  and  must  have 
others  that  are  perfect  near  to  pollinize  them,  or  they 
will  have  little  or  no  fruit.  These  characteristics  will 
the  indicated  by  abbreviations.  Michel  (per.),  Thomp¬ 
son  (per.),  Crescent  (imp.),  Bubach  (imp.).  War- 
field  (imp.),  Clyde  (per.),  Brunette  (per.),  Carrie 
(per.),  Belt  (per.),  Tennessee  (per.),  Parker  Earle 
(per.),  Gandy  (per.).  h.  e.  van  deman. 


Tobacco  in  the  form  of  a  decoction,  which  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  using  one  pound  of  coarsely-ground  tobacco  of 
chopped  stems  or  refuse,  pouring  through  it  one  gallon 
of  boiling  water,  Is  very  effective  in  keeping  off  flea- 
beetles,  and  is  recommended  for  that  purpose  on  garden 
crops.  It  is  also  used  in  exterminating  plant  lice,  under¬ 
ground  insects,  as  Peach  root-louse.  Woolly  apple-louse. 
Used  as  a  fertilizer,  it  will  add  vigor  to  the  plant  as 
well  as  kill  the  insects.  A  persistent  spraying  of  scale- 
infested  plants  at  about  the  season  when  the  insects 
hatch  will  result  eventually  in  clearing  them  of  scales. 


1 63 

“SLUDGE”  OR  PRESSED  SEWAGE. 

All  the  sewage  from  this  city  goes  to  the  purification 
works  and  is  there  pressed  in  large  presses;  the  water 
is  purified  by  chemicals  and  runs  away,  while  this  solid 
matter  called  “sludge”  is  dumped  in  a  large  pile,  and 
hauled  away  by  the  farmers  for  fertilizing  purposes.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  its  value  as  compared  with  cow 
or  horse  manure?  a.  b. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  correspond¬ 
ent  who  had  been  using  this  sludge,  who  reported 
very  unsatisfactory  results  in  using  it  for  potatoes, 
the  crop  being  exceedingly  scabby.  This  result  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
amount  of  lime  is  used  in  purifying  the  sewage. 
From  what  I  know  of  conditions  prevailing  at  Wor¬ 
cester,  and  of  the  method  of  treatment,  I  conclude 
that  the  sludge  has  a  comparatively  low  fertilizer 
value,  and  that  for  some  crops  it  may  even  prove  pro¬ 
ductive  of  injury.  The  extensive  wire  industry  of  the 
Washburn  &  Moen  Company  is  located  in  Worcester. 
This  company  uses  an  enormous  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  some  of  its  processes.  Some  of  its  vats  are 
emptied,  I  believe,  twice  daily,  and  the  quantity  of 
acid  discharged  at  once  is  so  great  as  very  materially 
to  affect  the  quality  of  the  sewage  for  some  hours 
after.  An  effort  is  made  to  neutralize  this  acid  by  a 
liberal  use  of  lime.  Now  two  unfavorable  conditions 
may  manifest  themselves  as  the  results  of  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  sewage  and  its  treatment.  First,  the 
amount  of  acid  being  very  variable  at  different  hours 
of  the  day,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  it  may  be 
imperfectly  neutralized  a  portion  of  the  time.  Most 
of  the  free  acid  would  undoubtedly  remain  in  the 
effluent  water,  but  the  sludge  would  inevitably  con¬ 
tain  some,  and  this  might  prove  in¬ 
jurious.  Second,  the  use  of  lime  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  such  amount  as  might  be  re¬ 
quired  to  neutralize  the  acid  (likely  to 
occur  at  times  when  amount  of  acid  in 
the  sewage  is  small)  causes  a  loss  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  sludge,  which,  under  the  influence 
of  the  lime,  enters  into  combination  as 
ammonia,  and  escapes  into  the  air.  It 
seems  not  unlikely  that  both  difficulties 
might  be  removed  by  taking  the  sludge 
promptly  away  from  the  works,  and 
mixing  it  thoroughly  in  a  compost  with 
muck  or  loam.  By  thorough  mixture  it 
seems  likely  that  the  free  acid,  if  pres¬ 
ent,  might  all  be  neutralized  by  being 
brought  into  contact  with  the  excess  of 
lime,  which  is  undoubtedly  present  in 
some  portions  of  the  sludge.  The  lime, 
entering  combination  with  the  acid, 
would  no  longer  tend  to  cause  the 
formation  and  escape  of  ammonia.  The 
mixture  with  the  earth  would  also  help 
to  prevent  escape  of  ammonia. 

Your  correspondent  should  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  try  a  careful  experiment  in 
the  use  of  this  sludge.  Deductions 
based  upon  the  analysis  of  a  single  sample  would,  I 
think,  be  unsafe,  owing  to  the  variation  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  sewage  at  different  hours  of  the  day, 
and  in  the  quantity  of  lime  used.  This  Station 
would,  however,  gladly  make  a  chemical  examina¬ 
tion  for  your  correspondent,  provided  it  can  be  as¬ 
sured  that  the  sample  fairly  represents  a  very  care¬ 
ful  mixture  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  sludge. 

Mass.  Agricultural  College.  wm.  p.  bkooks. 


London  purple,  when  used  at  the  necessary  strength, 
often  burns  foliage  severely.  If  lime  is  added  as  di¬ 
rected  in  the  case  of  Paris-green,  it  may  be  safely  used. 
It  is  a  fine  powder,  and  remains  much  better  in  suspen¬ 
sion  than  Paris-green.  Dry  applications  are  not  advised. 

The  scientific  men  are  beginning  to  be  a  little  fright¬ 
ened  over  the  Potato  bug.  They  say  it  takes  more  ar¬ 
senic  to  kill  him  than  it  did  to  kill  his  ancestors.  Some 
of  them  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  by  natural  selection  we 
have  produced  a  breed  of  bugs  that  are  more  or  less  im¬ 
mune  to  the  effects  of  arsenic,  and  that  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  poison  them  as  it  was  to  poison  the  bugs  of  10  or  15 
years  ago.  The  question  arises.  What  poison  shall  we 
take  when  arsenic  loses  its  power? 

Lime  and  Insects.— Lime,  which  is  useful  as  a  contact 
insecticide  against  soft-bodied  insects  like  slugs  or  cater¬ 
pillars,  should  be  used  dry,  and  may  be  either  air  or 
water-slaked  Air-slaked  lime  should  be  sifted  and  dusted 
on  as  finely  and  thoroughly  as  possible.  In  this  condi¬ 
tion  it  will  kill  Cabbage  worms,  the  slugs  of  the  Aspara¬ 
gus  beetle,  many  plant  lice,  and  insects  of  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  character.  Water-slaked  lime,  as  the  dry  hydrate, 
is  prepared  by  adding  just  enough  water  to  a  barrel  of 
stone  or  shell  lime  to  slake  and  cause  it  to  crumble  Into 
a  dry  powder.  This  is  even  more  caustic  than  air-slaked 
lime,  and  therefore  more  effective  against  the  insects 
previously  mentioned.  Lime  in  this  form  is  of  no  use 
against  hard-shelled  insects.  As  an  insecticide,  the  ap¬ 
plication  is  rarely  recommended.  Lime  should  never  be 
added  to  soap  mixtures  where  the  latter  is  expected  to 
kill  insects,  but  where  the  soap  is  to  be  used  merely  as  a 
protective  trunk  wash,  the  addition  of  lime  has  no  bad 
effect.  Lime,  applied  dry  to  foliage,  will  protect  it  frorr\ 
leaf-feeding  insects  in  many  cases. 
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Horticultural  Catalogues 

ANNUAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  NO  VEL  TIES 
Where,  What  and  How  to  Buy. 

Jas.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
— Catalogue  of  home-grown  seeds;  76 
pages.  A  most  extensive  assortment  of 
vegetable,  farm  and  flower  seeds  is  of¬ 
fered  In  this  well-known  catalogue, 
which  has  been  a  landmark  to  eastern 
planters  for  a  generation.  All  the  late 
introductions  are  given  due  prominence, 
and  make  quite  a  formidable  list 
Golden  Bronze  is  the  name  selected  for 
a  promising  new  squash  sent  out  last 
year  under  number.  It  is  a  good  crop¬ 
per  and  keeper,  with  a  greenish-bronze 
skin  and  deep  golden  yellow  flesh,  which 
cooks  dry  and  sweet.  The  true  Actini- 
dia  polygama  is  made  a  specialty  under 
the  name  of  Silver-sweet  vine,  from  the 
fragrance  of  the  blossoms  and  the  sil¬ 
very-white  sprays  of  foliage  that  appear 
on  the  ends  of  the  flowering  branches, 
after  the  vines  have  been  established 


transparent  wine  color.  One  of  the 
sweetest  and  richest  of  all  Morellos,  said 
to  be  very  early.  Wiley  &  Co.  are  fore¬ 
most  in  pushing  the  bill  requiring  all 
nurseries  in  New  York  State  to  fumigate 
their  stock  for  insect  pests,  and  are  now 
voluntarily  treating  all  plants  and  trees 
shipped  from  their  place  with  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  gas,  although  they  claim  to 
be  exempt  from  pernicious  scale. 

Henry  N.  Hammond,  Fifield,  Mich. — 
Annual  catalogue  of  seeds  and  plants,  50 
pages.  An  exhaustive  collection.  Mr. 
Hammond  claims  the  largest  seed  farm 
controlled  by  any  one  seedsman  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  covering  1,200  acres.  The  leader 
for  the  season  is  the  new  extra-early 
potato,  Admiral  Dewey.  Said  to  be  fit 
for  market  in  five  weeks  irom  planting; 
yields  600  to  800  bushels  per  acre,  field 
culture,  and  1,294  bushels  per  acre  in 
experimental  tests,  “the  very  highest 
quality  making  it  the  hero  of  heroes  of 
potatoes.”  Hammond’s  new  oat,  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  weighs  53%  pounds  per 
bushel.  “The  best  oat  in  America.” 
There  are  many  other  specialties,  all 
bearing  the  name  of  Hammond,  and  all 


KIDS  AFTER  A  FEAST  ON  LOUDON  RASPBERRIES.  Fig.  55. 


two  or  three  years.  We  are  told  that 
the  stock  offered  was  propagated  from 
two  male  plants  now  growing  in  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.,  which  were  selected  over 
10  years  ago  in  the  woods  of  Japan,  on 
account  of  the  unusual  beauty  of  their 
foliage.  Here  seems  to  be  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  vines  sold  as  Actinidia  by 
nurserymen.  A.  arguta,  which  is  a 
stronger  and  more  rampant  grower,  and 
less  ornamental  in  every  way,  has  been 
commonly  sold  as  Polygama.  It  is  the 
Strangle  vine  of  the  Rural  Grounds,  and 
while  useful  for  rapidly  covering  un¬ 
sightly  objects  at  a  distance,  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  desirable  about  a  veranda  or  in 
the  close  neighborhood  of  choice  living 
trees,  which  it  would  rapidly  overrun. 
The  Improved  Large-leaved  watercress 
is  offered  as  much  superior  to  the  usual 
variety,  in  that  it  has  much  larger 
leaves,  is  more  productive,  and  of  better 
quality.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  this  highly-esteemed  salad. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N. 
Y. — Catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  and  plants;  36  pages;  lithographed 
cover  and  colored  plate  showing  choice 
collection  of  pears.  Specialties  are 
made,  as  in  past  years,  of  the  Loudon 
raspberry  and  Red  Cross  currant.  A 
number  of  promising  new  apples,  such 
as  Paragon,  which  is  almost  identical 
with  the  Mammoth  Black  Twig,  Gloria 
Mundi,  American  Blush,  and  Banana, 
are  prominently  offered.  Green’s  Tar¬ 
tarian  cherry  is  described  as  a  superior 
strain  of  the  Black  Tartarian,  as  it  is 
propagated  from  trees  that  never  fail  to 
bear  large  crops  of  cherries  that  remain 
in  good  condition  nearly  three  weeks. 
The  Capital  peach  is  considered  the  larg¬ 
est  and  best  late  peach  known.  Green’s 
big  strawberry,  Corsican,  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  of  all  strawberries.  It  is  of 
German  origin,  light  scarlet  in  color  and 
fair  quality. 

Wiley  &  Co.,  Cayuga  Nurseries,  Cayu¬ 
ga,  N.  Y. — Catalogue  of  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  nursery  stock;  80  pages.  Fine 
colored  plates  of  McIntosh  apple,  Bald¬ 
win  cherry  and  Crimson  Rambler  rose. 
A  full  and.  extensive  list  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants  for  commercial  planting.  The 
McIntosh  apple  originated  in  Canada, 
ana  is  hardy  and  a  good  annual  bearer. 
Fruit  rather  large  and  round,  yellow,  al¬ 
most  covered  with  dark  crimson,  which 
deepens  nearly  to  a  purple  in  the  sun. 
Fine  quality,  keeps  until  March.  The 
Baldwin  cherry  is  an  upright  and  vigor¬ 
ous  grower,  attracting  attention  for  its 
thnftiness.  Fruit  large  and  of  a  dark 


claimed  to  be  the  best  on  earth.  The 
list  of  standard  and  well-Known  varie¬ 
ties  is  excellent. 

E.  M.  Cole,  Pella,  Iowa. — Cole’s  gar¬ 
den  annual;  78  pages  and  lithographed 
cover.  A  general  selection  of  garden, 
field  and  flower  seeds.  Jones’s  String¬ 
less  white  wax  bean  is  said  to  be  a 
cross  between  the  Yosemite  wax  bean 
and  a  white-seeded  sort.  It  is  early  and 
very  productive.  The  white  beans 
when  ripe  can  be  used  as  marrow  beans. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv 

Cucumbers 

and  Melons 

and  all  vegetables  are  exceedingly 
profitable  if  grown  for  the  early  market. 
Ijirgc  yields  and  early  maturity  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  follow  the  judicious  use  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda . 

For  particulars  and  proofs  write  for  free 
book  to  Jolm  A.  Myers,  12  OJolin 
St.,  New  York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealers  everywhere. 

Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers. 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 

76th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

Is  now  ready  and  mailed  free  to  aU  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  Past  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


•A  Good  Sign*. 

for  a  good  garden  in  1900  is  to  plant  • 
Maule’s  Seeds.  llaule’s  Seeds  • 
lead  all,  have  done  so  for  years  and  f 
are  as  far  ahead  as  ever  in  the  race.  A 

PLANT 

MAULE’S  SEEDS 


J  in  1900  and  have  the  finest  garden  in  your  J 
9  neighborhood.  Our  new  catalogue,  is  • 
8  the  best  seed  book  of  the  year.  It  con-  A 
A  tains  hundreds  of  illustrations,  four  0 
Q  colored  plates,  up-to-date  cultural  di-  A 
m  rections  and  offers  SjS2,60;).0o  in  cash  a 
prizes.  It  is  free  to  all.  Write  for  it  g 
to-day.  Address, 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE.  PHILADELPHIA.  2 


Burpee’s— Daylight  -fresh  from  Japan 

Most  Showy  of  all  Annual  Climbing  Vines 


This  new  DOLICHOS,  discovered  in 
Japan,  is  now  first  introduced  in  America 
exclusively  by  us.  The  seed  can  be  obtained 
nowhere  else.  Of  tall,  quick  growth,  the 
attractive  vines  cling  to  any  support  and 
soon  become  covered  with  immense  clusters  of 
Snow-White  flowers  and  silvery  seed-pods. 
Editors  and  experts  pronounce  it  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful,  profuse-flowering,  liardy  annual  climbing  vine. 
It  will  delight  all  beyond  every  expectation.  Liberal 
pkts.  10  cts.;  3  for  25  cts.;  or  40  cts.  per  oz. 

Hplintrnnf*  LEMOINE’S  GIANT.  Twelve 
*  L,  vyjJC  •  thousand  flowers  in  a  single  elus- 


25  Cts. 


ter;  most  lovely  and  intensely  fragrant.  Per  pkt.  10  cts. 
A  mixture  of  all  the  most  beautiful  new  free-flowering, 
named  varieties,  as  grown  at  Fordhook  Farms.  Pkt.  10  cts. 
FORDHOOK  FAMOUS  stock  of  truly  Mammoth- 
'  '■'*  CClId*  flowered  Verbenas — all  colors.  Per  pkt.  10  cts. 

buys  all  the  above,  and  also  a  full-size  packet  each 
of  the  gorgeous,  new  fringed  Hybrid  Dianthus, — 
New  Covent  Garden  Gyfsophii.a, — Fordhook  finest 
Mignonettes,— New  starred  and  fringed  Phloxes, — Graceful  new 
Stella  Sunflower,  and  Salvia  Stlkndens. 

($7?-  With  each  collection  we  send,  FREE,  a  copy  of 
Burpee’s  New  “Vest-Pocket”  Guide  to  Culture 
of  all  flowers  raised  from  seed.  'T  C 

Above  ten  packets  (worth  SI. 00)  mailed  for  VjIo« 

n}  rf  Order  in  March,  mention  this  paper,  and  we  will 
IT  send,  FREE,  a  fnll-size  packet  of  the  curious  new 

. - ■  “Snapdragon”  Sweet  Pea,  unlike  all  others. 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1900 

Written  at  Fordhook  Farms, — the  largest  trial  grounds  in  America.  Tells  about 
all  the  Best  Seeds  that  Grow,  including  some  valuable  “New  Creations”  for 
1900.  Useful  Leaflets  and  New  Vest-Pocket  Guides  to  Success,  free  to  customers. 

The  National  Prize  Garden  (in  Michigan),  that  won  seven  hundred’ and  fifty  dollars  cash  prizes  in 
the  great  American  AgrictUlurist  contest,  was  planted  exclusively  with  Burpee’s  Standard  Seeds. 
ttfig'  Every  one  who  would  grow  choice  vegetables  or  most  beautiful  flowers  should  carefully  study 

“  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogued”  Write  TO=DAY.  It  is  FREE  1 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 


FARM  and  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1900 

Up-to-date  in  every  particular.  Profusely  illustrated,  handsome 
colored  covers  and  full  of  valuable  information.  We  will  send  a 
copy  free  to  those  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


flSlEGORYsS 


•Get  ready  for  good  crops  by  set-1 
xling  the  seed  question  right  first.) 
/Gregory’s  seeds  are  sold  on  their) 
/merits  as  profit  makers.  They  are) 
/homegrown,  hand  selected, scientifi- ' 
Jcally  tested.  If  you  want  the  finest 
/crops  your  ground  can  give,  get 

GREGORY’S  SEEDS 

f  Warranted  as  per  catalogue.  Include  many 
novelties  for  vegetable  and  flower  gardens.  Year 
book  for  1900,  an  invaluable  help  to  all  growers. 
Yours  free  lor  the  asking. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  A  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass.y 


FERRYS 

SEEDS 


Thousands  of  garden- 
ersdependon  Ferry’sSeeds 
every  year  and  never  suffer 
disappointment.  Cheap  substi¬ 
tutes  bring  loss,  not  paying  crops. 

It  pays  to  pay  a  little  more  for 
Ferry’s  Seeds.  Five  cents  per  paper 
everywhere,  and  always  worth  it. 
Always  the  Best.  1900 Seed  Annual  free. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


SEED  ijji  FREE 

To  get  new  customers  to  test  my  Seeds,  I  will  mail  my  1900 
Catalogue,  filled  with  more  bargains  than  ever  and  a  10c  I>ue 
Bill  good  for  lOe  worth  of  Seeds  for  trial  absolutely 
free.  All  the  Best  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Boses,  Farm 
Seeds,  Potatoes,  etc.,  at  lowest  prices.  Nine  Great 
Novelties  offered  without  names.  I  will  pay  $50*  FOR  A 
NAME  ^  each.  Many  other  novelties  offered,  including  Gin¬ 
seng,  the  great  money  making  plant.  Over  20  varieties  shown  in 
colors.  $1100  In  cash  premiums  offered.  Don ’t  give  your 
order  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  Tfou’ll  be  surprised 
at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal  for  catalogue  to¬ 
day  It  Is  FREE  to  all.  Tell  your  friends  to  send  too. 
p.  B.  MILLS,  Bo*  79  Kosehlll  Onondaj*  Co.,  N.  Y- 


eeds 

Pure,  Sure  to  Grow. 
Send  for  FINEST  Cata¬ 
logue  FREE.  Large 
packets  8  cents.  Mar¬ 
ket  Gardener*  ask  for 
Wholesale  Price  Elat. 
ALNEER  BROS., 
37  Alilk,  ROUKFORD.ILL. 


Send  I Oc f 

)  9  MB  Bag  c  seed  buyers  and  we  will  send  1  pkt.  each  4 

/  Advance  Tomato,  Breadstone  Turnip.  t 
'  ■  I  |M  )  Blk  Diamond  Watermelon,  Jap.  Imp.  ' 

>  &J  IV  U  S  Morning  Glory,  Allegheny  Hollyhock 

)  mm  y  mm  fm*  \  ann  Choicest  SweetPeas.  W  ithout  names  ( 

}  I*  \  25c;  5  for  $1.  For  50c*  and  7  names  we  ( 

send  prepaid  1  nice  vine  each  10  choicest  ( 
varieties  Grapes  covering  entire  season,  and  2  Miller  lied  Rasp.  ( 
~  "  ..  .  ^  .  /.  n  ..1  *  *» - a,  0. 


GARDENING  UNDER  GLASS 


Try  Watson’s  for  SELECT  STOCKS  of  Tomato 
and  other  seeds  for  forcing.  You  will  not  be 
disappointed.  23  years’  experience  behind  every 
order  filled.  Packet 

TOMATO,  Sutton’s  Best  of  All . *0.15 

Lorillard,  originator’s  stock . 15 

Mayfiower,  extra  selected . 15 

Frogmore,  Veitch's  original  sealed 

packets . 6o 

LETTUCE,  Big  Boston,  extra  select...  .16 
CUCUMBER,  Extra  Early  White 

Spine,  Special . 10 

English  varieties . 25 

RADISH,  Scarlet  Ball,  white  tip,  extra 

early . 10 

CAULIFLOWER,  Extra  Early  Erfurt, 

special . r(i 

MELONS,  English  varieties . «R 

MUSHROOM  SPAWN,  my  celebrate" 
“W.  P.”  brand,  best  in  the  world,  10  lbd 
tor  *1.00.  Sample  brick,  postpaid,  for  25cs 
RHUBARB  ROOTS,  Myatt's  Linnaeus. 

*2.00  per  dozen.  . 

GRAPE  VINES,  for  graperies,  30  varieties. 
1-yr.,  75cts  ;  2-yr.,  *1.50  each. 

Bailey’s  Forcing  Book.— The  latest  up-to- 
date  work  on  forcing  vegetables;  full  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  growTomatoes, Cucumbers,  Lettuce 
and  all  other  vegetables  under  glass,  226  pages, 
88  illustrations,  price  $1.00,  postpaid.  C.  J. 
Pennock  says:  “  It  would  have  saved  us 
dollars  and  dollars  If  we  could  have  had  it  a 
few  years  ago.”  Every  grower  should  possess 
this  book.  Stamps  acceptable  for  small 
orders.  Correspondence  solicited. 

CEO.  C  WATSON,  Seedsman. 

Importer  and  Exporter  of 
GRASS  and  GARDEN  SEEDS,  BULBS, 
Mushroom  Spawn,  Raffia,  Fertilizers  and 
4  Forcing  Stock, 

j  Office  &  Salesroom,  Juniper  St.,  below  Walnut, 

4  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

cv  V’V T 


SEED  CORN 


Double,  Tested, 
Selected. 

80-day  Flints,  Ey.  Huron  Dent,  Ey.  Golden  Dent, 
*1;  Pride  of  North,  Cuban  Giant  Ensilage,  Gold 
Mine,  9Uc.;  White  Cap.  Learning,  Ey.  Mastodon,  80c. 
New  Bags,  15c.  each.  Track,  Erie. 

SIEGEL,  The  Seedsman,  Erie,  Pa. 


BEST  in  the  world  from  1 
cent  per  packet  up.  Cele¬ 
brated  for  strong  and 
rapid  growth.  Postage  paid. 
Large  lot  of  extra  packages  Free 
in  every  order.  Oldest  reliable 
seedsman  in  the  west.  Send  yours 
and  neighbor’s  address  for  pret¬ 
tiest  large  catalog  ever  printed. 
R.H.SHUM  WAY, Rockford, Ill, 
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Catalogues  for  1900. 

Flansburgh  &  Peirson,  Leslie,  Mich. 
— Catalogue  of  high-grade  strawberry- 
plants  and  seed  potatoes;  24  pages.  The 
new  strawberries,  Pennell  and  Poco- 
moke,  are  recommended,  respectively, 
for  high  flavor  and  beauty.  Pennell  is 
vigorous  and  productive;  the  fruit  is 
dark  red,  and  tinted  all  the  way 
through;  flavor  like  wild  berries.  Poco- 
moke  is  exceedingly  firm  and  of  good 
quality.  It  stands  heat  and  cold,  and 
yields  more  good  berries  all  through 
the  season  tnan  any  other  variety.  The 
potatoes  are  judiciously  selected,  and 
every  variety  offered  has  positive  merit. 

James  Vick’s  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
Garden  and  Floral  Guide  for  1900;  126 
pages.  This  old  favorite  among  horti¬ 
cultural  catalogues  comes  to  us  with  the 
most  artistic  and  pleasing  colored  cover 
we  have  yet  seen.  Clematis  and  pansies 
form  the  subjects  for  the  front  and  back 
pages,  respectively.  All  che  trade  nov- 


A.  arguta.  The  flowers  are  creamy 
white,  and  are  said  to  be  very  fragrant. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  the  newer 
varieties  of  pseonies,  which  seem  to  be 
rapidly  gaining  favor,  and  the  collection 
of  new  lilacs  (Syringas)  and  garden 
roses  is  not  eaualed  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  A  most  useful  feature  is  the 
instructive  classification  of  the  different 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  The  new 
hardy  rose  Gruss  an  Teplitz  receives 
high  commendation  as  a  vigorous,  free- 
blooming,  highly-scented  garden  rose  of 
great  brilliancy  of  color.  This  accords 
with  our  own  estimate  of  its  character¬ 
istics  as  developed  in  our  trials. 

Alfred  Bridgeman,  37  East  19  th 
street,  New  York  City. — Catalogue  of 
seeds  and  garden  requisites;  68  pages. 
This  well-known  seed  house  is  now  en¬ 
tering  its  seventy-sixth  year  of  suc¬ 
cessful  business.  The  catalogue,  while 
showing  no  unnecessary  elaboration,  is 
most  complete  and  interesting.  About 
everything  the  conservative  gardener 


TILE  CHENILLE  PLANT  (Acalypha  Sanderi).  Fig.  56. 


el  ties  of  both  continents  are  offered 
with  conservative  descriptions.  Vick’s 
lrondequoit  musamelon  is  the  best  of 
over  50  varieties  tested  last  season; 
large,  rounu,  and  of  the  highest  possible 
quality.  An  orange-fleshed  sort.  The 
large  blue  morning-glory  Rochester  is  a 
remarkable  development  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Japan  type.  The  new  geranium, 
George  Sand,  introduces  a  new  race,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  delicate  dots  of  carmine 
on  white  ground,  and  is  a  most  desirable 
novelty.  The  general  collection  offered 
by  this  fine  catalogue  is  unexcelled. 

R.  M.  Shumway,  Rockford,  Ill. — 
Shumway’s  Garden  Guide  for  1900;  52 
large  pages,  lithographed  cover.  Mr. 
Shumway  evidently  considers  his  cus¬ 
tomers  still  in  the  kindergarten  stage  of 
horticultural  knowledge.  The  cata¬ 
logue  is  without  question  very  fully  il¬ 
lustrated.  A  picture  is  provided  for 
nearly  every  item  in  the  catalogue,  and 
as  a  rule  it  occupies  several  times  the 
space  appropriated  to  the  descriptive 
letterpress.  No  space  is  used  on  untried 
novelties,  but  a  very  complete  selection 
of  standard  seeds  is  offered.  Many  spe¬ 
cial  strains  are  labeled  with  the  pro¬ 
prietor’s  name.  The  cultural  directions 
on  the  first  three  pages  are  excellent. 
Taken  altogether  it  is  a  very  original 
catalogue. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N. 
Y. — Catalogue  of  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
148  pages;  beautifully  ,iluminated  cover 
showing  new  French  lilacs.  It  is  ever  a 
pleasure  to  look  over  this  splendid  and 
reliable  work,  which  is  so  full  and  com¬ 
plete  that  it  leaves  little  to  be  said.  The 
present  issue  is  specially  noticeable  for 
tne  large  number  of  new  photographic 
illustrations.  Many  novelties,  which 
have  endured  the  careful  tests  required, 
are  now  listed  for  the  first  time.  The 
ornamental  collection  of  this  well- 
known  nursery  is  unsurpassed.  The 
true  Actinidia  polygama,  with  white 
leaves  on  the  young  snoots,  is  now 
placed  in  its  rightful  position  besides 


may  need  is  to  be  found  between  its 
covers.  All  the  novelties  sent  out  by 
foreign  seedsmen  are  described  in  the 
opening  pages. 

"Better  Be  Wise 

Than  Rich." 

Wise  people  are  aiso  rich  when  they 
know  a  perfect  remedy  for  all  annoying 
diseases  of  the  blood,  kidneys,  liver  and 
bowels.  It  is  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  which 
is  perfect  in  its  action  —  so  regulates  the 
entire  system  as  to  bring  vigorous  health. 


XTOMATOZ 


This  very  distinct  new  variety,  is  the  latest  addi¬ 
tion  by  Livingston  to  the  tomato  family.  Is  the  most 
handsome  sort  in  cultivation.  Form  perfect, uniform, 
large  and  attractive.  Flesh  very  firm ;  robust  grower ; 
short  joints;  fruit  clusters  close  together;  a  heavy 
cropper.  Pkt.,  20ets;  3  pkts.,  50c;  7  pkts  $1. 

Our  Beautiful  Illustrated  Seed  Annual  Is  Sent  Free. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


IBStandard 

Vegetables 

for  50  cts. 

One  full  size  paper  each—  ’ 
Beans,  Beet,  Cabbage,  Car¬ 
rot,  Corn,  Cucumber,  Let¬ 
tuce,  Musk  Melon,  Onion, 
Parsnip,  Peas,  Radish,  Sal¬ 
sify,  Squash,  Tomato,  W ater- 
melon.  List  price  $1.00. 

14  Favorite 
Flowers 

for  50  cts. 

Aster,  Balsam,  Calliopsis, 
Candytuft,  Cosmos,  Dian- 
thus,  Escnscholtziu,  Potu- 
nia.  Phlox,  Poppy,  Salpi- 
glossis,  Scabiosa,  Schizau- 
thus,  Zinnia.  List  price  $1.00. 

40  Best 
Sweet  Peas 

for  40  cts. 

Covers  all  the  most  desir¬ 
able  sorts.  20  Best  Varieties 
25o.  Covers  tbo  whole  range 
of  colors.  Each  sort  is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  packet.  Booklet  with 
descriptions  and  directions 
with  every  collection. 

5  Hardy 
Clematis 

for  $1.25. 

Jackmanni,  dark  purplo. 
Henryi,  cream  white.  Madam 
Edouard  Andre,  bright  crim¬ 
son.  Ramona,  light  laven¬ 
der.  Paniculat.a,  star  shaped 
flowers,  pure  white.  Set  $1.25. 

Six  New 
Ceraniums 

for  60  cts. 

Fleur  Poitevine,  J.  Sallier, 
Madam  Bruant,  Eulalio, 
Madam  Buchner,  Madam  La 
Comptess  de  Baum. 

One  Dozen 
Dahlias 

for  80  cts. 

All  named  varieties,  our 
selection,  to  include  the  four 
classes.  Cactus,  Decorative, 
Pompon  and  Show. 

Vick’s  Garden  and  Floral  Guido  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  plants  a  seed 
for  pleasure  or  for  profit.  Mailed  free. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS, 

26  Cortland  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


50c.  «i  FREE 

Send  me  today,  your  name  and  address,  on  a  post- 
al  and  I  will  mall  you  free,  my  Handsome  Illus¬ 
trated  Seed  Catalogue  containing  Due  Bill  and 
piangoodfor  50c.  worth  of Floweror  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Seeds  Free.  Your  selection,  to  introduce  the 

Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds, 

DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER, 

from  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardens.  Seed  Pota- 
tatoes,  Vegetable.  Flower,  Field  Seeds  and  Plants. 

100,000  Packages  Seeds  FREE 
on  above  plan.  Write  quick.  Send  names  of  your 
neighbors  who  buy  seeds.  $100  cash  for  best  list. 
Seo  catalogue. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND , 
Seedsman,  Box  42 .  FIffeld,  Mich. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


Published  by 


There  are  two 
Seed  Catalogues 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 

Philadelphia 

One  is  the  “Blue  List,”  giving  whole¬ 
sale  prices  in  bulk,  which  is  mailed  only 
to  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists.  The 
other  is  Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for 
1900,  which  is  mailed  to  the  address  of 
any  private  planter  who  desires  to  get  for 
his  own  garden  the  Best  Seeds  that  Grow, 
at  moderate  prices.  It  describes  Unique 
Novelties,  and  gives  much  useful  informa¬ 
tion  which  can  not  be  obtained  in  any 
other  free  publication.  If  interested,  send 
yonr  address  on  a  postal  card  to=day. 


MILLION  D0LLARP0T% 

Most  talked  of  potato  on  earth  !  Omr. 

Catalog  tells— so  also  about  Sal- 
zer’B  Earliest  Six  Weeks’  Potato. 

Largest  farm  and  vegetable  seed 
growers  in  U.8.  Potatoes,  $1.20  and . 
upabbl.  Send  this  notice  and  5c.  1 
j  Itamp  for  Bl,  Catalog.  1T41  ■ 

JOHN  ASALZER  SEED  6-LA  CROSSEwisJ 


SEED  POTATOES 


CHOICE  NORTHERN  GROWN. 

Imp.  Ey.  Ohio,  Maule's  Ky.  'thoroughbred, 


Ey 


Sunrise,  Ey.  Rose,  all  at  $1  per  bu.,  $2  50  bbl. ;  Ky. 
Fortune,  Ey.  Market,  Ey.  Michigan,  $1.25  per  bu., 
$3.25  bbl.;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  bu.,  $1,  bbl.,  $2.40. 
Ca»mau  No.  3,  bu..  75c.,  bbl.,  $2.25;  True  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2,  bu.,(56c.  Sacked;  track  Erie. 

SIEGEL,  The  Seedsman,  ERIE,  PA. 


» 


o 


If  you  want  a  sample  of 

“THE  BEST  CORN  OF  THE  CENTURY” 

send  us  your  name  on  a  postal 
and  we’ll  mall  you  some  of  our 

Great  “Liberty” 

Field  Corn 

together  with  our  new  l‘.MX)  catalog. 
Handsomely  Illustrated,  and  the 
largest  and  best  of  the  kind  devoted 
to  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, &c.  Tells  all 
about  “Liberty”  Corn  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  varieties.  We  think  we 
have  enough  to  go  round  but  to  make 
sure  to  get  one,  write  to-day. 

H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 

ROCKFORD  SEED  FARMS, 

Box  545  ItOCKFOKI),  ILL. 


lllUy  i|xTi. 


The  Counter  Edition  of  our 
Garden  and  Farm  Manual 

contains  besides  the  very  complete  line 
of  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  a 
Great  Variety  of  GARDEN  AND  FARM 
TOOLS  and  SPRAYING  OUTFITS.  Send 
for  it.  Send  aiso  for  our  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue. 

JOHNSON  &,  STOKES, 


OLMES’  SEEDS. 

The  Beat,  None  Better,  and  They  Grom. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free !  Send  postal 
TO-DAY.  If  you  are  a  Market  Gardener. 
Send  for  my  Wholesale  List. 

HENRI  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa 


H 


MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATOES. 

Admittedly  the  Best.  Quantity  to  Suit. 

MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATO  CO.  Greenville,  Mich. 


The  Admiral  Dewey  Potato. 

Still  at  the  head  with  a  yield  rate  of  977  bushels 
to  the  acre  in  1898,  with  from  l>0  to  90  pounds  from  a 
pound  of  seed  planted  in  1899.  It  resembles  the 
Rose  in  color  of  the  skin,  but  the  flesh  is  whiter  and 
the  quality  Is  unquestionably  the  best  of  Its  type, 
and  should  supersede  all  others  for  main  crop. 
Price,  75c.  pound;  3  pounds,  $2,  post  or  express  paid. 
Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials  to  C.  M.  ROBIN 
SON,  Manorvillo  L.  I.,  or  JOHN  DURYEA  &  CO 
27,  29  and  31  Gansevoort  Street,  New  York  City 


SEED  POTATOES— Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Early 
Bovee,  Early  Michigan,  Gem  of  Aroostook,  $2.35 
three-bushel  barrel;  $3  four-bushel  barrel.  Early 
Thoroughbred,  Uncle  Sam,  Carman  No.  3,  $2  three- 
bushel  barrel,  $2.05  four-bushel  barrel. 

C.  W.  BURNETT,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 
Ship  from  Lyons  or  Phelps.  Ref.:  Lyons  Nat’l  Bank 


To  be  GIVEN  AWAY,  a  bushel  of 

THE  DEWEY  POTATOES 

with  every  tenth  order.  The  largest  ylelder.  best 
eater,  and  the  coming  market  potato.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  W.  B.  STOPPAKD  &  CO.,  245  West  Fayette 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Maine  Seed  Potatoes^T,,^'^™.', 

HENRY  ELWELL  &  CO.,  310  Washington  Street, 
New  York.  Mention  this  paper 


Seed  Potatoes. — No  “Million  Dollar” 

varieties,  but  just  the  good  old  modest  kinds  that 
need  no  extravagant  claims.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Carman  No.  3,  Early  Michigan,  Bovee,  Burr’s  Early, 
Cobbler  and  others.  Catalogue  free. 

GKO.  W.  MACE,  Box  A,  Greenville,  O. 


SOUTHPORT  GLOBE  ONION  SEED. 

Meeker's  Smoothing  Harrows,  Onion  Seed  Drills  and 
Hand-Wheel  Hoes.  C.  O.  Jelliff  &  Co.,  Southport,  Ct 


Northern-Grown  Seed  Potatoes. — 

Hammond's  Wonderful,  Enormous,  Bovee,  and  20 
others.  Corn  and  Oats.  Grape  Vines.  P.  Rock  and 
White  Wyandotte  Eggs.  Circular  free. 

IRA  P.  WATSON,  Fredonla,  Chaut.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES. 

Guaranteed  True  to  Name. 

Henderson’s  Early  Bovee,  Maule's  Early  Thorough¬ 
bred,  Maule's  Commercial,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Car¬ 
man  Nos.  1  and  3.  High-grade  Seed.  Sure  to  please 
you.  Write  for  prices.  F.  H.  THOMSON,  Fairvlew 
Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y 

C-.  J  Q . —  Carman  No.  3.  &  8.  W.  R. 
OecQ  roidiues  $2.00  ft  bbl.  Ey.  Trumbull, 
$2.80  per  bbl.  (4  bu.  bbls.)  pure  choice  seed,  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  all  L.  NORMAN  NELSON,  Lauey,  Wls. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH 


Seed  Potatoes. 
Warranted  pure 

stock.  Oue  bushel,  $1;  10  bushels,  $8. 

J.  M.  MEREDITH,  Calcium,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Seed  Potatoes — Commercial,  Wonder¬ 
ful,  Bovee,  Peachblow,  Cobbler,  Trumbull,  Raleigh 
and  others.  Sample  tuber,  8  cents. 

J.  W.  HARTMAN,  Sligo,  Pa. 


Tested  SOOd  CONI 


Medal  Winner  Omaha  Exposition 
First  Prize  Iowa  State  Fair,  and  at  al 
County  Fairs  where  shown.  Samples 
Free.  Address 

J.  IS.  ARMSTRONG, 
Department B,  Shenandoah, la. 


DIBBLE  SEED  POTATOES 

STAND  AT  THE  HEAD. 

All  the  new  and  standard  kinds  at  the  lowest  possible  prices 
for  the  best  stock,  all  northern  grown,  healthy  and  vigorous. 

Write  for  quotations  on  car-load  orders  delivered  anywhere 
and  Wholesale  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  E.  DIBBLE , 

Headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes.  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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Catalogues  for  1900. 

C.  E.  Whitten,  Bridgman,  Mich. — 
Catalogue  of  small  fruit  plants,  Straw¬ 
berries  that  Grow;  20  pages.  The  Ex¬ 
celsior  strawberry  is  recommended  as 
being  earlier  and  of  better  quality  than 
Michel’s  Early. 

Plant  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Cata 
logue  of  garden  and  farm  seeds;  74 
pageB.  A  full  list  of  flower  seeds  and 
bulbs  is  included.  A  photo-engraving  of 
Triumph  watermelons,  weighing  135  and 
148%  pounds  respectively,  is  shown  on 
cover.  This  is  an  excellent  melon  in 
the  South,  but  does  not  appear  to  suc¬ 
ceed  north  of  Virginia. 

D.  Landretii  &  Sons,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  —  Catalogue  of  American  -  grown 
seeds;  66  pages.  This  well-known  house 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  America,  having 
reached  its  116th  year  of  continuous 
business.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that 
every  standard  variety  worth  having 
may  be  found  described  in  this  cata¬ 
logue.  Full  of  useful  information,  and 
well  illustrated  with  photographic  re¬ 
productions. 

J.  Van  Lindley  Nursery  Co. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  nursery  stock  grown  at  Pomona 
Hill  Nurseries,  Pomona,  N.  C.;  64  pages. 
A  very  full  and  careful  selection  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants.  The  Carman  peach  is  highly 
recommended,  and  is  given  a  prominent 
place.  It  has  been  described  both  as  a 
white  and  a  yellow  peach,  but  Mr.  Van 
Lindley  says  it  does  not  strictly  belong 
to  either  class.  The  skin  is  yellowish 
white,  dotted  and  flusned  red,  and  the 
flesh  is  creamy  white. 

Siebrecht  &  Sons,  New  Rochelle,  N. 
Y. — Catalogue  of  Rose  Hill  Nurseries;  66 
pages.  A  beautiful  work,  devoted  to 
rare  plants  grown  in  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  horticultural  establishments  in 
the  country.  Richly  illustrated  with 
half-tone  pictures  of  the  rare  plants  al¬ 
ways  carried  in  stock.  It  is  always  a 
treat  to  look  over  this  handsome  cata¬ 
logue.  Very  few  of  us  have  facilities  for 
growing  the  lovely  tropical  plants  so 
profusely  illustrated,  but  there  is  also 
an  extensive  collection  of  hardy  varie¬ 
ties  suitable  for  garden  and  door-yard 
planting. 

Schlegel  &  Fottler,  Boston,  Mass. — 
Catalogue  of  seeds  and  bulbs;  122  pages. 
An  extensive  collection,  covering  the 
whole  field  of  garden  varieties.  No  ex¬ 
clusive  novelties,  but  everything  of 
promise  sent  out  by  other  firms  is  listed. 
Many  scarce  and  little-known  bulbs  and 
seeds  are  offered,  among  which  is  no¬ 
ticed  the  rare  Acidanthera  bicolor,  a 
bulbous  plant  of  a  Gladiolus-like  charac¬ 
ter,  but  producing  white,  sweet-scented 
flowers.  A  choice  assortment  of  im¬ 
ported  vegetable  seeds  is  included  in 
this  large  assortment. 

F.  B.  Mills,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  seeds  and  mailing  plants;  66 
pages.  Lithograpned  covers,  showing 
several  novelties  in  flowering  plants  and 
vegetables,  for  which  substantial  prizes 
are  offered  to  the  lucky  competitors  in 
a  contest  for  original  names.  Mills's 
Endurance  potato  is  claimed  to  be 
drought  and  blighc^proof.  It  has  been 
grown  for  several  years,  and  has  been 
highly  commended  by  individual  grow¬ 
ers,  and  by  experiment  station  tests. 
Ginseng  culture  is  advocated,  and  a  “be¬ 
ginner’s  collection”  of  seeds  and  plants 
is  offered. 

R.  M.  Kellogg,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. — 
"Great  crops  of  small  fruits  and  how  to 
grow  them.”  An  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  and  useful  combined  manual  and 
catalogue  of  small  fruit  plants.  The 
cultural  directions  are  most  thoroughly 
written,  and  based  on  the  immense 
practical  experience  of  the  author.  The 
beautiful  pictures  scattered  throughout 
the  work  form  a  fine  portrait  gallery  of 
strawberries  as  they  appear  to  date. 
The  list  of  varieties  offered  is  most 
carefully  chosen,  and  the  most  inex¬ 
perienced  buyer  will  not  find  it  easy  to 
go  wrong  in  selecting  from  this  tested 
collection. 

The  Jewell  Nursery  Co.,  Lake  City, 
Minn. — Nursery  stock  from  the  Far 
North;  42  pages.  This  firm  makes  a 
specialty  of  propagating  stock  suitable 
for  planting  in  cold  latitudes.  The  Oka- 
bena  apple  is  extremely  hardy.  The  ap¬ 
ples  are  highly  colored,  with  a  charac¬ 
teristic  band  of  crimson  extending  from 
stem  to  blossom.  It  is  of  fine  quality 
and  a  good  keeper.  Several  new  apples 
from  a  famous  seedling  orchard  in  Iowa 
are  offered  as  distinct  acquisitions.  The 
Aiken  is  considered  the  finest  native 
plum  yet  discovered.  The  North  Star 
currant  more  than  hold  its  own  in  the 
Northwest  in  hardiness  and  productive 
quality.  Handsome  colored  plates  of 
Aiken  plum,  Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow 
and  Rambler  roses  are  included  in  the 
catalogue. 
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i  Nursery  j 

:  Stock  I 

♦  Our  catalogue  is  one  of  ♦ 
X  the  most  complete  pub-  X 

♦  lislied  intheUnited  States.  ^ 

♦  Free  to  all.  We  have  a  ♦ 
X  very  large  and  fine  stock  X 

♦  Prices  reasonable.  Send  ♦  j 

X  for  catalogue.  ♦ 

X  Men  with  good  refer-  X 
^  ences  wante d  to  take  ^ 

♦  orders  for  our  reliable  ♦ 

♦  goods.  X 

♦  BROWN  BROS.  COMPANY,  ♦ 

+  Continental  Nurseries,  + 

♦  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  ♦ 
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Quantity  of  Fine  Trees 

We  have  almost  everything;  wanted  in  our  line 

October  1*111111, 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees. 
Green  Mountain  Grape  Vines. 

FOREST  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  are  our  groat 
specialties.  We  have,  however,  quantities  of  other 
Nursery  Stock  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


The  BEST  FRUIT 


Echo  8trawberry. 
London  and 

Columbian  Raspberry. 
Erie  and  Rath  bun 
Blackberry. 

Pearl  Gooseberry. 

Pomona  and 
Red  Cross  Currants. 


is  the  only  kind  worth  growing. 
I  handle  nothing  that  I  cannot 
guarantee.  All  my  plants  are 
hardy,  fresh  dug,  and  war¬ 
ranted  true  to  name.  Let  me 
send  you  my  catalogue — free. 


ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  President 
Wilder  Currant 

heads  the  list  as  a  producer  and 
a  money-maker,  riant  no  other. 
Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


'  Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Prlo*  LUt  free. 
Carman,  Gooseberries  and  other  Small 
Emit  Plants.  Extra  quality.  Warranted  true. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FRKDONIA,  N.  Y. 


For  Spring  Planting 

The  reliable  new  EVERBEARING  PEACH 
Also,  the  KLBERTA  and  other  choice  varieties 
JAPAN  PLUMS— all  the  most  approved  sorts.  Se¬ 
lect,  assortment  small  Fruits.  Prices  for  above  ver> 
reasonable.  Address 

MILFORD  NURSERIES,  Milford,  Del. 


piflACH  TREES— No.  1,  medium.  No.  2  and  No.  8,  at 
8,  2M.  l!d!  and  1  cent  each,  all  1  yr.  from  bud: 
healthy,  t  hrifty,  no  scale;  sample  by  exp.  If  wanted. 
Trees  kept,  dormant  1  ill  Mav  10th.  Writ  e  for  circular. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stocklcy,  Del. 


TREES  Fruit  and  Ornamental 

*  Large  assortment. 

Best  quality.  Prices  low  for  high  grade  stock.  Spring 
1800  Catalog  free.  Nurseries  established  in  18(10.  Over 
160  acres.  82d  year.  The  GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY 
CO..  Box  1005,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


VINES,  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
best  varieties  for  Northern 
J  Planters.  Also  Seed  Corn  and 
potatoes.  For  anything  In  nursery  stock,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  consult  our  catalog,  sent  free. 

COK  &  CONVERSE,  Box  9,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


DON’T 


give  an  order  for  Nursery  Stock  again 
until  you  have  read  my  illustrated 


Bargains  by  mail, 
have  them  sent 


catalogue,  and  see  low  prices, 
etc.  Remember  it  pays  to 
by  mail.  You  will 
rejoice  if  you 

Send  to  HALL’S  NURSERY,  Cherry  Valley,  Ill 


PLANT  THE  BEST 


Trees.  Trees.  Trees. 

Every  t  ree  a  pedigree  tree,  every  tree  bears  loads  of 
highest  quality  of  fruit  when  properly  cared  for. 
Our  orchards  prove  it,.  We  have  the  Pedigree  York 
Imperials  of  the  country.  All  fruits.  Carloads  of  Peach 
and  low  price.  83  years'  experience.  Name  size,  num¬ 
ber  wanted  and  variety. 

Woodvlew  Nurseries,  Box  100,  Uriah.  Pa. 


10 


Peach  Trees 

10  Apple.  Plum  or  Pear 
80c.;  10  Dwarf  Pear  00c, 

10  Quince  75c.;  10  Grape, 

Gooseberry  or  Currant, 

50c.  Write  Quickly.  C.  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD 
CO.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


50c. 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1900 

Explains  what,  may  be  accomplished  by  using 
well-grown  trees  and  plants.  Mailed  free. 

W.  M.  PETERS'  SONS,  Wesley,  Md. 


The  Wonderful  FROST-PROOF  PEACH 

IRON  MOUNTAIN  Everywhere. 

Fine  PEACH  TREES  a  specialty.  Everything 
for  the  Fruit  Grower.  Catalogue  (in  colors) 
free.  nLINDSLEY’S  NURSERIES,  Whltehouse,  N.J. 


No.  6  Iron  Age  Combined  Double  Wheel  Hoe, 
Hill  and  Drill  Seeder. 


and  quickly  Is  the  fact  about  the  Iron  Age 
IiiiplemciitN  that  has  made  them  famous  from 
Maine  to  Mexico  and  from  Connecticut  to  Califor¬ 
nia.  They  all  save  time,  money  and  labor.  Every 
farmer  nnd  gardener  feels  the  need  of  such  tools 
and  In  considering  which  maker  to  buy  from  he 
learns  of  the  splendid  reputation  ot  those  bearing 
the  trade-mark  Iron  Age.  Every  year  they  are 
improved,  the  standard  is  raised  a  little  higher  but 
the  main  fact  is  never  changed— that  they  nre  built 
honestly  of  good  materials  and  on  sound  me¬ 
chanical  principles.  We  illustrate  here  five 
different  forms  of  the 


Work 

DONE 
WELL 


Improved-Robbins  Potato  Planter. 


No 


Hill  and  Drill  Seeder. 


5  Iron  Age  Pivot  Wheel  Riding  Cultivator. 


No.  1  Iron  Age  Double  Wheel  Hoe. 


irrmTmmrmifTmnnmmnirrmmirmnrnnrTTiniiitmift!!! 


IRON  AGE 

Implements 

*Tlic  No.  6  Iron  Age  Combined  Double 
H’lieel  Hoe,  llill  and  Drill  Seeder  is  our 
bat.CBt  production  in  the  lino  of  Wheel  Hoes  and 
Seed  Drills.  It  is  a  whole  tool  house— ten  tools 
in  one  and  each  of  the  ten  is  the  host  of  its 
kind.  It  drops  in  hills  any  distance  desired.  Can 
bo  easily  and  quickly  changed,  so  as  to  sow,  rake, 
hoe,  cnltivate,  plow,  lovol,  furrow,  cover  or  hill. 

The  Improved-Robbins  Potato  Planter 
is  made  by  tho  Iron  Age  people  with  Iron  Age 
strength,  accuracy  and  general  all-round  relia¬ 
bility.  It  plants  4  to  7  acres  a  day,  saves  time.when 
time  is  precious,  aavos  fertilizer  by  sowing  it  ac¬ 
curately.  Plants  all  tho  seed,  makes  no  misses. 
Light  draft. 

The  No.  8  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder  is  just  the 
article  that  market  gardeners  longed  for  and  asked 
for  until  it  nppearod.  Then  they  found  their  needs 
exactly  suited.  It  is  simple,  light,  strong  and 
capacious.  Tho  hopper  holding  four  quarts.  De¬ 
livery  of  seed  is  sure  and  spacing  accurate.  Tho 
opening  plow  is  clog-proof.  A  small  lever  changes 
instantly  from  Hill  Dropper  to  Row  Drill. 

The  Iron  Age  Pivot  Wheel  Riding  Cul¬ 
tivator  does  close,  sure,  accurate  work  even  on 
hillsides  and  close,  irregular  rows.  Tho  use  of 
good  stool  and  careful  construction  makes  it  main¬ 
tain  that  rigidity  so  essential  to  good  work. 

The  No.  1  Iron  Age  Double  Wheel  Hoe 

enables  a  hoy  to  hoe  raoro  than  several  men  with 
hand  hoes.  Has  high,  light  wheels  of  steel,  com¬ 
bining  strength,  onso  and  steadiness.  Frame  is 
tnbing  with  malleable  castings.  Easily  changed 
to  a  perfect  single  wheel  hoe.  Has  four  Cul¬ 
tivator  Teeth,  Plows,  Rakes  and  Side  Hoes. 

}rou  can  make  more  money  tare  more,  and  lenten 
drudgery  if  you  send  for  the  IRON  AOE  ROOK 
{Rent  free)  and  see  how  others  are  making  farming 
and  gardening  pay. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO., 

Box  702,  CRENLOCH,  N.  J.  p 
l!l!!IH!fT!!ll!!!UIII!!l!!!!ll!l!ll!l!ll!ll!!!M!l!!l!!l!irillll!nFTinillTV^ 


SEND  YOUR  NAME 

and  address  plainly  written  to 
L.  J.  FARMER,  BOX  20  ,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 

and  secure  catalogue  and  valuable  information  on 
BERRY  FRUIT  CULTURE  FREE. 
CnrDn  a  I  ArrrD  For  to  cents  wo  will  mail 
OrLulnL  vl *  ■  BLlta  tnree  (?)  “Sample” Straw¬ 
berry  plants  and  six  (8)  months  sn  bseription  to  tho  horticultural 
paper  FARMER’S  FRUIT  FARMER.  We  are  tho  introduc¬ 
ers  of  tho  new  strawberry.  “Rough  R Ider.”  Write  to-ilay. 


The  Largest  Crops,  The  Finest  Fruits,  with  Least  Work 

Is  the  result  of  following  the  methods  pointed  out  in  R.  M.  Kellogg's  new  Booklet  for  1900,  entitled 

GREAT  CROPS  of  SMALL  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.  It  correctly  describes  plant  life,  soil  requirements,  proper  tillage  and 
management  of  the  markets.  All  In  plain  English.  Get  It  free  by  sending  your  address,  mentioning 
paper  in  which  you  saw  tnis  advertisement.  Address  K.  M.  KELLOGG,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Ceo.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

INTPnnilPPP  OF  Campbell’s  Early  Crape, 

1 1 R  I  l\wUUwLI\  ■  Josselyn  Gooseberry,  Fay  Curran 

Large  list  of  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Catalogues  Free. 


STRAWBERRIES— 90  Varieties. 

W  I  lift  WW  UtlllllfcW  IncludliignowGlndntone, 


"K 
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.  .....cr.  W.  J.  liryun.  AUstand- 
Don’t  miss  our  plant  collection 


Pennell,  Senator  Dunlap,  Twilight,  Livingstone,  Em¬ 
peror,  Empress,  Rough  Kid 

ard,  well-rooted  plants.  “  ’ 


POTATOES. 

Early  Snowball  and 
twenty  other  leading 
varieties. 


Trees  and  Plants 


Choice  New  Varieties  and  alltlie  old  standard.  SUNSHINE, 
the  greatest  late  strawberry;  has  no  equal.  Brilliant  Red 
Raspberry;  it  shines.  Iceberg,  a  White  Blackberry.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  MYER  <fc  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


For  $2,  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Parry’s 
Giant,  i  Early  Reliance  and  i  Paragon  chestnut  tree  grafted, 
worth  $3.25.  Full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  Certificate. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.J. 


THE  BUTLER  &  JEWELL  CO. 


Headquarters  for  Japan  Plums,  the  best  Berry  Plants 
that  grow ;  all  good  Hardy  Fruits  aud  Ornamentals. 


FREE  CATALOGUE 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY. 


CROMWELL,  CONN 


Fumigated  Trees  and  Plants. 

All  buyers  should  insist  on  this ;  it  is  absolutely  essential.  Ask  us  for  the 
right  varieties  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Peach  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  start  right.  Advertisement  in  another  column. 

ESTABLISHED  1847.  WILEY  cfc  CO.,  Cftyxis»i  3NT.  Y. 
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Catalogues  for  1900. 

Maule’s  Seed  Catalogue,  Wm. 
Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  ira.;  100 
pages,  colored  cover  and  plates.  A  large 
general  collection  of  seeds,  mail  plants 
and  garden  requisites.  A  new  tomato, 
1900,  is  offered  as  the  most  prolific  of  all 
tomatoes.  The  National  watermelon  is 
recommended  as  being  adapted  to  a  wide 
range  of  climate.  Maule’s  Enormous  to¬ 
mato,  an  introduction  of  past  years,  is 
again  strongly  pushed.  We  saw  this  to¬ 
mato  grown  in  most  excellent  condition 
on  several  large  trial  grounds  last  sea¬ 
son,  and  it  appeared  to  be  of  great 
value. 

E.  W.  Reid  Nurseries,  Upland,  Ohio. 
— Everything  for  the  Fruit  Grower,  66 
pages.  A  general  and  extensive  cata¬ 
logue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and 
plants;  many  very  fine  illustrations. 
The  Lorentz  peacu,  they  thina,  is  the 
best  late  peach  yet  introduced.  It  bears 
in  the  most  adverse  seasons,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  near  frost-prooi  as  any.  A 
yellow-fleshed  freestone  of  large  size 
and  fine  quality.  The  Dikeman  cherry 
is  a  very  early,  sweet,  black  cherry.  It 
is  beyond  comparison  fon  color,  sweet¬ 
ness  and  size.  The  Keepsake  gooseberry 
and  Marvin  Crystal  currant  are  promi¬ 
nent  specialties.  The  laJtter  is  large,  ex¬ 
tremely  productive,  and  mucn  less  acid 
than  most  varieties. 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville, 
Ohio. — General  catalogue  of  seeds, 
plants  and  nursery  stock;  168  pages, 
handsome  lithographed  cover.  Even 
more  comprehensive  than  in  past  years, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  examine  this  very  ex¬ 
tensive  catalogue.  The  Admiral  Dewey 
peach  is  offered  as  an  advance  on  the 
Triumph,  which  was  sent  out  by  the 
same  originator,  Mr.  J.  D.  Husted.  It 
is  a  perfect  freestone,  ripens  with  the 
Triumph,  flesh  yellow;  has  a  better 
form  and  brighter  color.  Claimed  to  be 
the  very  best  early  yellow  freestone  in 
cultivation.  Prominence  is  given  the 
Carman  peach,  Campbell’s  Early,  and 
McPike  grapes.  The  seed  and  plant  de¬ 
partments  are  very  full.  A  most  relia¬ 
ble  catalogue. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  36  Cortlandt 
street,  New  York. — Ninety-ninth  an¬ 
nual  catalogue  of  seeds.  The  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  complete  list  of  seeds  issued 
in  America;  128  pages;  colored  plate  of 
Salvia  splendens  Silverspot.  All  the 
European  and  native  novelties  in  seeds 
are  listed.  Thorburn’s  Maximum  let¬ 
tuce,  Rosalind  tomato,  and  Golden 
Bronze  squash  are  highly  recommended, 
and  specialties  in  particular  strains  of 
other  staple  vegetables  are  maue  a  fea¬ 
ture.  Salvia  Silverspot  is  a  sport  from 
the  well-known  dwarf  form  of  Splendens 
known  as  Bonfire.  The  soft  dark-green 
leaves  are  profusely  spotted  with  light 
sulphur  or  cream-color.  Fresh  and 
healthy  in  appearance,  and  makes  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  bright  scarlet  flowers. 
About  85  per  cent  come  true  from  seed. 
Our  readers  are  generally  acquainted 
with  the  very  comprehensive  list  of 
tree  and  shrub  seeds  offered  by  this 
long-established  house. 

W.  F.  Allen,  Salisbury,  Md. — Straw¬ 
berry  catalogue  for  1900;  34  pages.  The 
annual  announcement  of  this  extensive 
grower  is  always  welcome.  It  is  entire¬ 
ly  given  up  to  strawberries,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  listing  Lucretia  and 
Austin  dewberries,  which  excellent  gar¬ 
den  fruits  should  be  more  widely  grown. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  about  all  the 
good  strawberries  known  are  lO  be  found 
in  his  list,  except  exclusive  novelties  is¬ 
sued  for  the  first  time  by  competitors. 
Kansas  is  the  specialty  of  the  year  with 
Mr.  Allen,  who  thinks  it  has  more  good 
points  than  any  other  variety  he  has 
tried.  Vigorous,  free  from  disease,  and 
drought-resisting  to  a  high  degree;  pro¬ 
ductive,  firm  and  of  high  color  all 
through.  Senator  Dunlap,  Duffs,  and 
New  York  are  also  specialties  of  the 
year.  New  York  is  the  big  berry  orig¬ 
inated  by  Miss  Martha  G.  \ates,  of 
Tompkins  Co.,  New  York,  as  told  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  It  is  a  good  one. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  and  37 
Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. — “Everything 
for  the  Garden;”  a  catalogue  of  all  gar¬ 
den  requisites;  190  pages,  finely  litho¬ 
graphed  cover  showing  views  at  Madison 
Square  and  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 
City,  and  several  colored  plates.  This 
fine  work  is  again,  as  in  past  years,  the 
handsomest  and  most  costly  seed-trade 
catalogue  published.  A  number  of  nov¬ 
elties  in  vegetables  and  flowers  are  of¬ 
fered.  The  Metropolitan  sweet  corn  is 
claimed  to  be  large  and  of  fine  quality, 
and  only  two  days  later  than  Cory.  The 
same  quality  of  extreme  earliness  is 
characteristic  of  the  Early  Leviathan 
sweet  corn  and  the  Prosperity  pea,  which 
is  a  productive  wrinkled  or  marrow  pea. 
The  Ponderosa  tomato  is  again  promin¬ 
ently  brought  forward.  This  enormous 


tomato  is  popular  with  many  who  take 
pleasure  in  growing  it  to  perfection.  The 
hign  quality  of  the  fine  fruits  is  a  great 
inducement  to  bestow  the  care  necessary 
for  its  full  development.  Several  new 
roses  are  offered,  among  which  Admiral 
Dewey,  a  blush  white,  and  Liberty,  a 
brilliant  crimson  Hybrid  Tea,  are  the 
most  prominent.  More  high-class  roses 
are  being  produced  by  hybridizing  Tea 
roses  with  the  various  garden  classes 
than  in  all  other  sections  combined,  but 
the  resulting  plants  are  oicen  difficult  to 
grow  well.  Tnere  are  also  some  good 
new  Cannas  and  some  flower-seed  novel¬ 
ties  of  minor  importance,  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  catalogue-making  will 
soon  reach  a  greater  development  than 
the  Hendersons  have  evolved  in  this 
beautiful  book. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  Chicago. — 
Gardening  Illustrated  for  1900;  112 

pages;  colored  cover  showing  nastur¬ 
tiums  and  vegetable  novelties.  An  ex¬ 
tensive  catalogue,  covering  all  garden 
requisites.  A  great  number  of  foreign 
novelties  are  described,  as  well  as  all 
the  promising  ones  of  home  production. 
Mr.  Vaughan  stands  by  his  original 
claims  for  the  Paul  Rose  muskmelon, 
and  offers  rigidly-selected  stock  seed  of 
this  fine  variety.  The  Ideal  and  Osage 
Gem  melons  are  two  new  varieties  of 
the  highest  excellence  in  their  respective 
classes.  They  are  offered  as  especially 
adapted  for  select  market  purposes. 
Vaughan’s  White  Ohio  potato  is  as  white 
as  a  Snowflake,  and  as  good  as  the  old 
Ohio  in  all  respects.  It  seems  to  be  a 
sport  of  the  Ohio,  as  it  was  found  in  a 
hill  with  that  variety.  The  Dwarf  Tele¬ 
phone  or  Daisy  pea  follows  Nott’s  Pro¬ 
lific  in  season;  is  as  sweet  and  nearly  as 
dwarf,  but  larger  and  more  productive. 

Kllwanger  &  Barry’s  Superb  New 
Catalogue  of  Fruit  ami  Orna  mental 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Hardy 
Boses,  etc.,  has  just  been  issued  from 
the  press,  and  is  by  far  the  best  this 
well-known  firm,  now  in  its  60th  year, 
has  published.  It  has  an  exquisite  illu¬ 
minated  cover  of  lilacs,  76  half-tone  en¬ 
gravings,  and  144  pages  printed  matter, 
forming  a  complete  and  reliable  guide 
for  all  planters.  Although  prepared  at 
great  expense,  it  will  be  sent  free  to  reg¬ 
ular  customers,  to  others  for  10  cents. 
Ellwanger  &  Barry. — Adv. 


Have  Hundreds 
of  Carloads 

ol  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 

Choicest  now  and  old.  Mall 
size  postpaid,  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger 
by  express  or  freight.  The 
.  us.  Elegant  Catalog  free.  46th 
year.  1000  acres.  41  greenhouses. 

THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
BOX792,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Rare  Trees,  Shrubs,  Hardy  Plants 

and  all  scarce,  new  varieties  of  Hardy  Stock. 
The  Moat  Complete  American  Nursery. 

Get  our  prices  before  buying.  Expert  practical 
plans  and  suggestions  for  Planting  Gardens  and 
Grounds  of  the  highest  value  FREE  to  all  Inquirers. 
Write  for  our  unique  Catalogue,  a  perfect 
Handbook  and  Guido. 

THE  SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO., 

102  Stato  Street,  Iioston,  Mass 


Japanese  Maples 

IN  LARGE  SIZES. 

HENRY  E.  BURR,  Ward  Place,  So. Orange, N.J, 

Telephone  2004. 


ROCKY  MT.  EVERGREMS-^sr/wN1^ 

CEMETERY.  Four  Blue  Spruce,  15  Inches,  for  $1.60; 
four  20-lnch  for  $2.50;  ten  two-year  old,  for  25  coats  In 
postage.  100  two-year  old  for  $2,  all  delivered  EX¬ 
PRESS  PREPAID.  Catalogue  of  HARDY  NURSERY 
STOCK,  with  colored  and  photo-plates  FREE.  Our 
stock  all  upon  HARDY  ROOTS;  none  Injured  by 
Winter  of  'OS  and  '09.  GARDNER  &  SON,  Osage 
Nurseries,  117  Seventh  Street,  Osage,  la 


Premium  American  Pansy  Seeds, 

Grown  by  WILLIAM  TOOLE,  Pansy  Specialist, 
Baraboo,  Wis.  Eighty  varieties  and  mixtures  of 
Pansy  Seeds,  Hesperian  mixed,  25c.  pkt.;  selected 
mixed,  15c.;  extra  choice  mixed,  10c.  Trade 
packets  of  1,000  seeds  at  double  price.  Also  other 
seeds  and  plants.  Catalogue  with  GUIDE  TO 
PANSY  CULTURE,  sent  free  to  any  address. 

William  Toole,  Pansy  Specialist,  Baraboo,  Wis 


FARMERS 

Can  Realize  the  Profits  of  Market  Gardeners 

by  planting  the  best  transplanted  vegetable  plants 
and  getting  their  produce  Into  market  early  while 
prices  are  high.  Cabbage  and  lettuce  plants  ready 
March  1st,  other  plants  in  seasou,  continuing  until 
J  uly  1st.  Write  for  price  list. 

J.  E.  HUTTON  &  SON,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


Evergreens 

Y ou  can  increase  tlie  value 
of  your  home  or  farm  by 
the  use  of  ornamental  and 
shade  trees  at  little  ex¬ 
pense.  We  are  the  larg¬ 
est  growers  in  America  of 
Evergreens,  Shade 
Trees  and  Forest 
Trees.  We  supply  both 
Wholesale  and  Retail 


NO  crop  can 
grow  with* 
out  Potash. 

Every  blade  of 
Grass,  every  grain 
of  Corn,  all  Fruits 
and  Vegetables 
must  have  it.  If 
enough  is  supplied 
you  can  count  on  a  full  crop — 
if  too  little,  the  growth  will  be 
“  scrubby.” 


trade.  Trees  sent  by  mail . 
Let  us  send  you  price-lists 
of  anything  you  want. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


Rare  Water  Lilies. 

The  Oriental  Nelumbium  (Sacred  Lotus),  and 
its  varieties.  White,  Yellow,  Pink  and  Blue  Water 
Lilies.  Send  address  for  Catalogue. 

geo.  mciiA.n3DSO]xr 

LORDSTOWN,  OHIO. 

OPALESCENT 

IS  THE  COMING  APPLE. 

Look  it  up.  Write  for  circulars. 

XENIA  STAR  NURSERIES, 

XENIA,  OHIO. 


Grape  Vines. 

rnp  Cl  1  will  mall  15  Urst-class  Concords  or  four 
rUn  each  Niagara,  Brighton  and  Worden,  best 
White,  lied  and  Black  varieties,  and  to  Induce  early 
orders,  M-pound  best  standard-mixed  varieties 
SWEET  PEAS  free.  All  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  at 
your  post-oOlce  in  good  condition  guaranteed.  Now 
is  the  time  to  order.  The  Peas  will  bo  mailed  at 
once;  the  vines  in  good  planting  time.  Price-list  of 
vines  and  small  fruits  free. 

J.  U.  TRYON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


This  Trade  Mark 

(Protected  by  Letters 
Patent)  insures  to  the 
planter  that  the  package 
contains 

BURPEE'S 

Best  Seeds  that  Grow 


Do  not  delay,  but  write  TO-DAY  (a 
postal  card  will  do)  lor  Burpee’s  Farm 
Annual  lor  1900, — so  well  worthy  of  its 
reputation  as  “the  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalogue.”  It  is  sent  FREE  to 
planters  everywhere.  Have  you  received 
it  yet?  If  not,  write  TO-DAY. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  4,  Co.,  phila. 


Send  for  our  books  telling  all  about  composition  of 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  all  crops.  They  cost  you 
nothing. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Onions 

and  all  Garden  Truck  are  vastly 
benefited  and  quickly  grown  by 
the  use  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

No  scallions;  no  club  root;  no 
pithy  centers;  only  firm,  solid 
vegetables.  A  lot  of  information 
and  valuable  booklets  on  these 
subjects  free  by  asking  John  A. 
Myers,  12-0  John  St.,  New  York. 
Nitrate  far  sale  by  fertilizer  dealers  every¬ 
where. 

Write  at  once  for  Uat  of  Dealers. 


The  Slag  Phosphate 

is  not  in  the  Fertilizer  Trust.  We  are 
still  selling  at  old  prices.  Orders  must 
be  sent  In  early  to  receive  prompt 
shipment.  Address 

JACOB  RKESK, 

400  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


with  our  new  patent 

KEROSENE  SPRAYERS 


to  simple  Indeed.  Kerosene  Emul¬ 
sion  made  while  pumping.  12  var¬ 
ieties  sprayers.  Bordeaux  and  Ver- 
morel  Nozzles,  the  World’s  Kent* 

THE  DEMINti  CO.  Salem,  0. 

Western  Agents.  Hellion  Jc  Hub- 
,  Chicago.  Catalog,  formulas  free 


r^roo  YOU  SPRAY? 

•  Bugs,  worms,  Might  and  fungus  have  n 0 
terrors  for  you  if  you  use  the 

GARFIELD 

It  Ills  the  beck — the  only  sprayer  that  does. 
Meet  convenient,  effective  and  durable.  No 
rubber  or  leather  valve*.  We  make  sprayer* 
pi  a  I  we  and  pompe  of  all  slzoa.  Sendtfoi  our  FREE 
i  ^  book  on  spraying.  All  ENTS  WANTED, 

Field  Force  Pump  Co..  2  Market  St.,  Lockport,  N.  K 


The  Original 
Dry  Sprayer. 

Dusts  tree,  bush  or 
vine.  Two  rows  of  po¬ 
tatoes  as  fast  as  you 
walk,  wide  or  narrow 
planting.  No  plaster 
or  water  used. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
Catalogue  fuek. 

LEGGETT&BR0* 

301  Pearl  Street, 
New  York 


1 

WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

liny  your  fertilizers  Direct  at  Wholesale  Trices,  and  get  your  money’s  worth. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES,  SAMPLES  AND  PAMPHLET. 

TALKER,  STRATMAN  &  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fom  $3.15  Upward  in  Price  I 


We  oiler  direct  from  factory  to  user  Plows 

_ _ suitable  for  ull  sections,  and  the  best  there 

are  manufactured;  also  ALL  KINDS  of  FARM  IMPLE¬ 
MENTS,  and  at  such  low  prices  that  our  competitors  are  not 
"in  it”  and  cannot  meet  our  prices  without  selling  inferior 
goods.  The  plow  here  illustrated  is  our  celebruted  “UNI- 
VKIISA1.”  Chilled  Plow.  It  is  sold  by  us  at  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  low  price  of  #9.45,  at  which  price  we  deliver  it  free  on 
board  cars  at  the  factory.  It  is  made  of  the  best  material 
throughout;  scouring  qualities  unexcelled,  nud  turns  a  fur¬ 
row  life  to  14  inches.  The  price,  #0.  45,  includes  the  com¬ 
plete  plow,  with  jointer  and  wheel.  If  these  are  not  desired. 
If  steel  moldboard  is  wanted  in  place  of  chilled,  add  #1.00.  If  steel  beam  is  desired  in  place 

LEI'  ‘ 


FROM 


15 


deduct  #1.50.  _ _ _  _ 

of  wood,  add  #  l.OO.  Specify  whether  RiuiiT  or  LEFT  plow  is  wanted 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  PREFER  A  STEEL  PLOW,  we 
recommend  our  ‘“WESTERN  CHIEF,”  here  illus¬ 
trated.  Price,  only  ♦  I  2.155.  Extremely  popular  in  some 
sections  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Indiana, 
and  almost  universally  used  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  The 
linlsli  Is  nuturul  wood,  the  same  ns  ull  our  steel  plows. 

OUR  SPRING  CATALOGUE  of  1,000  Illustrated 
Pages  will  be  sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  15  cts.,  which 
pays  part  of  the  express  charges,  and  will  be  refunded 
on  receipt  of  your  first  order.  This  catalogue  quotes 
wholesale  prices  on  EVERYTHING  you  EAT,  WEAK 

Established  JOHN  M.  SMYTH  COMPANY, 

150  to  166  W.  Madison  St.. 

Order  by  this  No.  200  J  Cl  I  1CAGO. 


Our  “WESTERN  CHIEF”  Plow 
is  Stubble  Shape,  built  with  u  view 
of  securing  line  scouring  uunlities. 

Mat  erlul  Is  the  Hurst  and 
best  thut  is  mude  for  the 
purpose.  The  tem¬ 
per  is  high  and  the 
shitpe  right. 


Cuts  a  perfect  furrow 
16  inches  wide. 
Any  style  coul¬ 
ter  cun  be  used. 


Our 

Western 

Chief. 


ONLY 
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Catalogues  for  1900. 

Geo.  W.  P.  Jerrard  Co.,  Caribou,  Me. 
— Catalogue  of  seed  potatoes,  grains  and 
seeds;  30  pages,  illuminated  covers.  A 
general  collection  of  seeds  grown  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  Summers  of  northern 
Maine.  Seed  potatoes  form  the  great 
specialty  of  this  enterprising  firm.  They 
have  introduced  many  good  varieties  in 
past  years,  and  now  offer  Northern 
Beauty  as  a  worthy  successor  to  the 
Early  Rose.  It  is  claimed  to  be  fully 
as  early,  a  more  robust  grower,  of  finer 
form,  and  the  highest  possible  cooking 
quality. 

J.  H.  Hale,  Glastonbury,  Conn. — 
Hale’s  fruits  for  1900;  16  pages,  many 
illustrations  in  half  tone.  A  very  choice 
selection  of  orchard  and  garden  fruits, 
based  on  the  great  experience  of  this 
widely-known  grower.  Maximus  is 
offered  as  the  biggest  and  best  straw¬ 
berry,  which  is  claiming  a  good  deal. 
Worthy  raspberry  is  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  known,  and  is  larger  than  any 
other  early  raspberry.  Red  May  plum 
is  a  new  extra-early  cross  between  Wild 
Goose  and  Abundance,  of  great  promise. 
All  of  Burbank’s  newest  plums,  and  the 
very  fine  chestnuts,  McFarland,  Coe  and 
Hale,  are  offered  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 

Jos.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  Hightstown, 
N.  J.— Catalogue  of  stock  grown  at  Vil¬ 
lage  Nurseries;  48  pages.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  this  relia¬ 
ble  catalogue  is  the  space  given  to  the 
pedigree  strawberries,  originated  by  a 
member  of  the  firm.  They  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  careful  and  persistent  hybridiza¬ 
tion  and  selection  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  a  better  market  berry  than  has 
hitherto  been  secured.  Seven  varieties 
are  offered,  which  are  worthy  of  careful 
consideration  by  planters,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  many  trial  notes  that  have 
appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  several 
years  past.  All  the  varieties  seem  to 
have  their  special  good  qualities,  among 
which  extreme  vigor  predominates.  The 
public  must  make  the  final  selection, 
and  render  the  verdict  on  these  promis¬ 
ing  varieties.  The  nursery  list  is  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  includes  the  latest  novelties 
as  well  as  the  standards.  The  Emperor 
peach,  a  fine  late  variety  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  Late  Crawford,  is  strongly  re¬ 
commended.  The  Mercer  cnerry,  an¬ 
other  introduction  of  this  firm,  is  con¬ 
stantly  gaining  favor  and  oeing  largely 
planted.  All  of  Burbank’s  newest  plums 
are  offered.  The  Holderbaum  peach,  an 
immense  and  very  hardy  little-known 
variety  from  the  mountains  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  is  listed  with  other  peach 
novelties. 

J.  G.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Berlin,  Md. — 
Catalogue  of  fruit  trees  and  plants;  38 
pages.  This  enterprising  firm  offers  an 
immense  stock  of  fruit-bearing  trees 
and  plants,  all  of  their  own  production. 
The  design  on  the  first  page  shows  Mr. 
Harrison  and  his  sons,  each  vignetted 
against  a  fruit  specialty.  They  say  in 
the  introduction:  “This  design  was  got 
up  in  no  hap-hazard  way,  but  for  a  pur¬ 
pose  It  is  intended  to  show  that  each 
member  of  our  firm  has  his  special  de¬ 
partment  and  personally  supervises  it. 
Everything  connected  with  the  business 
is  personally  superintended  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm,  from  the  planting  of  the 
seed  to  the  loading  on  cars.  The  Hero 
strawberry  is  an  exclusive  novelty  with 
tnis  firm.  “It  is  large,  well-formed,  of 
dark  red  color,  showing  the  color  clear 
through.  Of  most  excellent  flavor  and 
not  only  tastes  delicious  while  eating, 
but  leaves  a  pleasant  after-taste.  Solid, 
and  stands  long  shipment.”  What  we 
all  want  is  a  good-sized,  productive 
strawberry  of  high  flavor,  ana  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hero. 
Other  special  new  strawberries  are  the 
Parson’s  Beauty,  Bush  cluster,  and  Cob- 
den  Queen.  The  /ictor  peach  is  offered 
as  the  earliest  variety  known,  ripening 
10  days  earlier  than  the  Sneeu.  Said  to 
be  a  seedling  of  the  Chinese  Cling,  and 
a  variety  of  the  Indian  type.  The 
Frances  and  Mathews  are  of  the  Elberta 
type,  but  later,  and  possess  differ¬ 
ences  that  are  likely  to  make  them  val¬ 
uable.  Mammoth  Black  Twig,  York 
Imperial,  Winesap  ana  Ben  Davis  are 
given  as  the  sure  winners  among  apples. 
The  first  three  have  high  quality  as  well 
as  other  desirable  characteristics,  but 
the  least  said  of  Ben  Davis,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  better. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  West  Grove, 
Pa.— -New  Floral  Guide  for  1900;  132 
pages;  lithographed  cover,  showing  new 
roses  and  Cannas.  A  very  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  flowers,  seeds  and  ornamental 
plants.  This  firm  has  put  more  earnest 
and  systematic  work  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Cannas  and  hardy  roses  adapted 
for  the  American  climate  than  any  other 
in  the  country.  In  addition  to  the  in¬ 
troductions  of  former  years,  they  offer 
fi  pew  hybrid  tea  rose  Safrano  x  Magna 


Charta,  producing  freely  very  highly-  I 
scented  and  perfectly-formed  large 
blooms,  and  a  hybrid  Wichuraiana,  Alba 
Rubifolia,  so  named  from  the  large 
double  white  flowers  and  bright  red  col¬ 
or  of  the  young  wood  and  foliage.  It  is 
a  strong,  rampant  grower,  with  nearly 
evergreen  foliage,  which  remains  all 
Winter  in  sheltered  localities.  Helene 
is  a  new  European  climbing  rose;  a 
seedling  of  Crimson  Rambler,  and  said 
to  exceed  it  in  beauty  and  size  of  flow¬ 
ers.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  al¬ 
most  thornless,  but  it  will  take  a  very 
fine  rose  to  beat  Crimson  Rambler. 
Gruss  an  Teplitz  is  the  finest  red  ever- 
blooming  rose  introduced  in  a  genera¬ 
tion.  For  general  thriftiness,  freedom 
of  bloom,  brilliancy  of  color  and  fra¬ 
grance  it  exceeds  any  rose  of  its  class 
we  have  tested.  It  appears  to  be  quite 
hardy.  A  number  of  new  Cannas  in 
deep  orange,  crimson,  and  rose  shades, 
of  large  size  and  perfect  form,  are  an¬ 
nounced;  35  pages  are  devoted  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  roses,  and  the  remaining  97  di¬ 
vided  between  an  extensive  list  of  plants 
and  flower  seeds. 


TREES 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits, 

including  grapes.  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees,  Evergreens  and 
Shrubs  for  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  grounds.  Shade  i  rees 
for  streets.  Hardy  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants, Climbers,  etc. 

Our  new  catalogue,  carefully  re¬ 
vised,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
half-tone  engravings,  with  cover  of 
exquisite  design,  contains  accurate 
and  trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
most  valuable  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  is  replete  with  practical 
hints  indispensable  to  planters.  Al¬ 
though  prepared  at  great  expense, 
it  will  be  sent  free  to  our  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  ;  to  others,  on  receipt  of  10  cts. 

ELLWANGER&  BARRY 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

>  Established  60  Tear*. 


NICE  THINGS 


FOB 


t 

Spring  Planting.  \ 

The  New  Rambler  Roses:  Crimson,  Pink,  E 
White  and  Yellow,  in  one,  two  and  three-  - 
year  sizes.  New  Roses  of  our  own  intro¬ 
duction:  Clara  Barton,  May  Queen,  Royal 
Cluster  and  others.  Hybrid  Perpetual  and 
bedding  Roses  (on  own  roots),  all  varieties 
and  prices.  New  Crimson  Spiraea,  Anthony 
Waterer.  New  Double  White  Althea,  Jeanne 
d’Arc.  Hydrangea  Grandiflora.  New  Me. 
morial  Roses  and  other  fine  hardy  shrub¬ 
bery.  New  Clematis,  Ivies,  Wistarias,  the 
New  Mountain  Beauty  Vine,  Bulbs  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Originators  of  the  New 
American  Pedigree  Cannas,  Olympia,  But¬ 
tercup,  Rosemawr,  Black  Prince,  Gloriosa, 
etc.  Best  quality  stock  at  correct  prices. 
New  Floral  Guide,  132  pages,  free  on  request. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  CONARD  &  JONES  COMPANY, 

ROSE  AND  FLOWER  GROWERS, 

Box  4,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


TT^rrr» 


Large 

Trees 

Deciduous  and  Evergreen, 

Shrubs  and  Vines,  also  bearing  age 
Fruit  Trees.  Purchasers  wanting  to 
ornament  new  grounds  or  improve 
older  ones,  can  obtain  trees  of  large 
size  as  wrell  as  those  of  medium 
growth.  Oaks  a  specialty.  Send  for 
our  new  illustrated  catalogue.  Assort¬ 
ment  complete.  Quality  unsurpassed. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO., 
Morrisville,  Pa. 

Glenwood  Nurseries: 

60  miles  from  New  York 
SO  miles  from  Phila. 


m 


<{ 
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Our  Leading  Specialties. 

The  HERO  Strawberry— 

— delicious  flavor;  large  fruit;  dark  red  and  shows  the  color 
through  and  through;  excellent  shipper;  prolific  bearer;  self¬ 
fertilizer.  We  own  the  entire  stock  and  will  dispose  of  limited 
quantity  only.  Single  plant,  $i;  6  for  $3;  $5  per  dozen. 
Order  at  once. 


YOU  CAN  FIND  NONE  BETTER. 


ONE  MILLION  TREES. 


_ Our  newest  triumph.  The  earliest  peach 

TfmCfOr  mttttZn  grown,  maturing  about  May  10.  A 
vigorous  and  hardy  grower.  Semi  cling,  sub-acid,  fine  flavor. 
White  with  red  blush.  Fruit  is  of  good  size,  solid  flesh  and  a 
good  shipper. 

FREE  FROM  DISEASE. 
Mammoth  Black  Twig  Apple — 


winter  apple 

Robust,  heav 


ored  large 

Deep  red,  delicious  flavor  and  splendid  keeper. 

eavy  bearer. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER. 


SEE  OUR  GUARANTEE. 


Plum _ Pre-eminent  among  thousands.  Sturdy 

u  smmwmu  grower,  very  prolific,  fruit  deep  red,  flesh 
fine  and  firm.  Keeps  two  weeks.  A  great  money-maker  for 
the  grower.  Special  prices  now. 


lfSg%fft*t*  Pt*Skt+ _ Enormously  productive,  large  sizej  fine 

flavor  and  handsome  appearance.  Ripens 
late-  keeps  long.  A  rapid  grower  absolutely  free  from  blight 
and  disease. 


Columbian  Asparagus— KT 2K&  S: 

Robust,  vigorous,  delicious.  The  most  profitable  for  market 
or  home  use. 

Send  for  our  Handsome  Catalogue  No.  29.  It  describes 
all  Fruits  and  you  can  depend  upon  it.  It’s  free. 


The  Fruits  to  Plant 


for  profitable  results  are  named  in  our  1900 
Catalogue.  This  book  names  all  the  trees  and 
plants  that  will  succeed  in  a  northern  climate; 
gives  accurate  descriptions  of  varieties  and 
instructions  about  planting.  Catalogue  mailed  FREE  at  your  request.  Write  to  us  for  any 
further  Information  you  need  about  fruits.  Sixteenth  Year. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  I  (Orange  Co.  Nurseries),  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


ROGERS’  TREES 

We  FUMIGATE  every  tree  you  buy  from  us. 


are  sold  on  merit.  We  have  no  fake  whole 
sale  prices,  no  catchpenny  schemes,  do  Dot 
pay  freight,  and  resort  to  no  other  tricks  to 
get  trade.  Those  who  know  us  best  trust  ns 
most,  and  if  you  want  honest  trees  and  honest 
valxies,  you  will  find  It  safe  in  every  way  to 
buy  from  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES, 
Tree  Breeders,  Dansville,  New  York. 


T rees  for  Orchard  and  Garden. 

All  the  old  and  well-tried,  and  several  NEW  VARIETIES:  Climax  and  Sultan  Plums  (new  Japs);  BALD¬ 
WIN  CHERRY,  the  hardiest  of  all.  GIBSON  Strawberry;  statement  sales  of  Gibson  for  period  of  13 
days  show  prices  double  other  kinds.  We  Guarantee  best  care,  and  best  values,  verified  by  our  patrons, 
who  are  among  the  most  practical,  up-to-date  Orchardists  In  this  country.  Our  principle  of  guarding 
the  PARENTAGE  of  trees  in  propagation  In  view  of  making  them  CONSTITUTIONALLY  HARDY,  and 
more  likely  to  be  PRODUCTIVE,  Is  Indorsed  by  best  authorities.  Catalogue  free.  Consult  it  and  we  will 

Cayuga  Nurseries  Established  1847  WILEY  &  CO.,  CAYUGA ,  N.  Y. 


Strawberries 
More  New  Fruits 


“PEDIGREE”  NEW  SEEDLINGS,  viz. :  Joe,  Carrie  Silvers 
Stella,  Reba,  Robbie  and  Nettie.  All  have  been  strongly  indorsed 
by  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Our  catalogue  contains  cuts  made 
by  this  paper  from  fruit  grown  on  their  own  grounds. 

We  offer  Luther  Burbank’s  newest  Plums  in  small 
trees  by  mail  postpaid;  viz.:  Climax,  Sultan,  Bartlett 
and  Shiro.  We  also  have  October  Purple  in  both  large 
and  small  trees. 


rpCC  Beautiful  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-List, 
r  I»  C  C  honest  descriptions  and  fair  prices. 


Do  You  Know 


that  we  have  the  Largest  Nursery  in  New  Jersey, 
that  we  have  one  of  the  Largest  Nurseries  in  the  United  States, 
that  Prof.  John  B.  Smith  says  we  are  the  most  careful  nursery¬ 
men  he  knows  of. 

j  that  we  send  a  Certificate  of  Inspection  with  every  order, 
that  we  have  the  largest  Fumigating  House  in  the  Country, 
that  we  fumigate  every  tree,  vine,  plant,  bud  or  scion  that  we 
^  receive  and  send  out. 

Also,  that  we  keep  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants,  New  and  Standard  sorts. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


STARK 

TRADE 

MARK 


w 


_  _  '  tor, Stayinan  Winesap;  Gold  STAjnS 

plum:  Kieffer pear;  Elberta, Poole  Fav.,Emma peaches, etc.  w  8t\U" 


Best  by  Test— 74  YEARS.  Largest  annual  sale. 
High  quality— not  high  price.  Finest  sorts.  We 
bud  4  million  Apple  trees,  whole-root  graft 
5  million— now  1-  and  2-yr.  Other  Trees, 
Vines,  etc.,  in  proportion.  1400  acres  Nursery 

Orchards.  We  PAY  FREIGHT 

box  and  pack  free,  ask  No  Money  until 
SAFE  arrival,— Guarantee  SATISFACTION 
Stark  Fruit  Book  free.  Write  us,— Visit  us 
\»/_  D  A  V  CASH  each  WEEK  and  want 
YV  C  l  A  I  MORE  Home  and  traveling 
salesmen.  Outfit  free.  STARK  Market  and 
Quality  Kings  PAY;  Apple  of  Commerce, 
Black  Ben  Davis,  Champion,  Delicious,  Ingram, 
Gano,  Prizetaker,  Sena-  CTARK  LOUISIANA,  MO. 

„  MOfi  j Dansville,  N.Y. 

Stark,  Mo.,  etc. 
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Catalogues  tor  1900. 

Burphb’s  Farm  Annual,  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa— A  very 
neat  and  interesting  140-page  catalogue 
with  a  colored  plate  of  new  sweet  peas, 
'l  he  very  tasteful  colored  cover  presents 
on  the  last  page  a  most  perfect  portrait 
of  Burpee’s  Netted  Gem  muskmelon, 
which  has  been  shown  by  ample  evi¬ 
dence  to  be  the  real  type  of  the  Rocky 
Ford.  The  Netted  Gem  was  introduced 
by  Burpee  in  1881,  and  the  Rocky  Ford 
can,  at  most,  be  considered  only  a  local 
form.  The  most  prominent  specialties 
are  Burpee’s  Bush  sweet  pea,  which  is 
hailed  as  the  forerunner  of  a  new  race. 
It  grows  in  a  perfect  bush  form  like  a 
Marguerite  carnation.  The  plants  do 
not  require  a  trellis  like  the  tall  vari¬ 
eties,  or  trail  as  do  the  Cupid  race.  The 


found  to  be  subject  to  anthracnose,  but 
a  new  and  extraordinarily  productive 
seedling  of  the  purple-cane  type,  like 
Shaffer  and  Columbian.  It  is  said  to  be 
much  more  thrifty  than  either,  making 
canes  from  15  to  20  feet  long.  It  with¬ 
stood  35  degrees  below  zero  last  Winter 
without  harm,  and  produced  a  full  crop 
last  Summer.  The  fruit  is  large,  dark 
red,  and  sufficiently  firm  to  make  a  good 
shipper.  The  nursery  list  is  very  well 
chosen. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. — 
Seed  annual  for  1900;  100  pages,  litho¬ 
graphed  cover.  Very  fine  colored  plates 
of  cabbages  and  Rose-Ribbed  celery, 
Paul  Rose  muskmelon,  Telephone  peas, 
and  selected  radishes.  No  exclusive 
novelties  are  offered,  but  the  best  intro¬ 
ductions  of  late  years  are  emphasized  in 


THE  CHINESE  GIANT  PEPPER.  Fig.  57. 


proper  way  to  grow  the  bush  sweet  pea, 
it  is  claimed,  is  to  plant  the  seed  in  a 
row  12  or  14  inches  apart  and  it  will 
make  a  neat,  even  hedge,  16  to  18  inches 
high.  The  sweet  pepper  Chinese  Giant 
is  a  most  acceptable  novelty,  as  it  far 
outclasses  the  favorite  Ruby  King  in 
size,  thickness  of  flesh  and  earliness. 
We  saw  it  in  fruit  at  the  famous  Ford- 
hook  trial  grounds  of  Mr.  Burpee,  and 
handled  specimens  nearly  six  inches  in 
diameter.  The  flesh  is  mild  and  sweet. 
The  Chinese  Giant  pepper  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  render  this  wholesome  esculent  more 
popular.  Other  novelties  of  tested  ex¬ 
cellence  are  the  Alderman  pea,  a  strong¬ 
growing  and  very  productive  late  vari¬ 
ety,  Santiago  watermelon,  Sheffield  earli¬ 
est  sweet  corn,  and  Burpee’s  “Ennobled” 
strain  of  Sutton’s  Best  of  All  tomato. 
The  last  is  a  large-fruited  selection  of 
a  fine  English  forcing  tomato,  that  suc¬ 
ceeded  admirably  on  our  Trial  Grounds 
last  Summer.  Burpee’s  Quarter  Century 
tomato  is  first  offered  for  trial,  to  be 
introduced  in  1901.  It  is  a  stocky  dwarf¬ 
growing  variety  like  Dwarf  Champion, 
but  is  far  more  productive,  the  fruits 
are  uniformly  much  larger,  and  the  col¬ 
or  bright  scarlet.  From  what  we  know 
of  this  variety  it  should  become  ex¬ 
ceedingly  popular  when  known.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  flower-seea  novelties  of  promise, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Nico- 
tiana  sylvestris,  are  listed,  as  well  as  a 
considerable  number  of  nne  new  sweet 
peas,  some  of  which  are  shown  in  the 
colored  plate.  Less  space  than  hereto¬ 
fore  is  given  to  plants  and  bulbs.  A 
very  fine  catalogue  is  promised  for  next 
season,  which  will  complete  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  business  for  this  well- 
known  seed  house. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.  Minneapolis, 
Minn. — Catalogue  of  farm  and  garden 
seeds;  66  pages;  lithographed  cover.  An 
extensive  catalogue,  containing  every¬ 
thing  in  the  seed  line  a  planter  may 
wish.  A  large  space  is  taken  up  with 
improved  seed  grains,  among  which  are 
the  White  Hulless  barley  and  Mold’s 
Black  Beauty  oats.  The  latter  is  the 
production  of  a  celebrated  English  spec¬ 
ialist,  and  is  claimed  to  be  exceedingly 
productive,  and  to  produce  straw  so 
stiff  that  only  a  tornado  will  lodge  it. 
Seed  Truth,  an  accompanying  neat  little 
book  on  fakes  in  the  seen  trade,  by  J.  E. 
Northrup,  is  very  good  reading,  and 
contains  much  wholesome  truth. 

A.  H.  Griesa,  Lawrence,  Kansas. — 
Price  list  of  the  Kansas  Home  Nursery, 
and  circular  of  the  new  Cardinal  rasp¬ 
berry;  colored  plates  of  Cardinal  rasp¬ 
berry  and  Catalpa  Bungeii,  or  Umbrella 
tree.  This  Cardinal,  Mr.  Griesa  claims, 
is  not  the  one  tested  several  years  ago 
at  various  experiment  stations,  and 


a  very  discriminating  manner.  The  list 
in  seeds  is  very  complete  in  every  de¬ 
partment,  and  the  catalogue  is  one  of 
tne  most  useful  and  instructive  issued  in 
America. 

If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P. A.,  Chicago.— Adv 


FENCE! 


Horae  -High 

Bull-Strong 
Plg-TIght.  ... 

Over  100  Styles,  plain  and  ornamental.  I 
Build  It  yourself  at  the  actual  -whole- 1 
sale  cost  of  the  wire.  Don’t  miss  this  | 

GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY 

W rite  for  our  Catalogue  and  convince  I 
yourself  how  easily  and  cheaply  it  can  | 
be  done  with  a  Duplex  Machine. 
KITSKLMAN  BROS.  Box  106  Hldgcvllle,  Ind. 


1.000  SAMPLES  FREE 


I 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
Is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  In  posts.  Attache! 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample  tc 
test  if  you  will  send  us  12o.  to  cover  postage  only 
Cir.  free.  W.  U.  MASON  &  CO..  Box  67.  Leesburg.  O 


^  PACE 

“WATCHING  THE  CAP,” 

isalostart.  Page  Gates  did  it.  Send  for  description. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRI  AN,  MICH. 


WE  BELIEVE  IN  EXPANSION 

and  contraction.  Every  foot  of  the  FROST  FENCE 
provides  for  it.  Send  for  our  1000  expanded  cata¬ 
logue  describing  the  Frost  System  of  Fencing. 
Agents  Wanted. 

The  Frost  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Cleveland ,  Ohio. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE. 

Also  Cabled  Poultry  and  Garden  Fence;  Steel  Web 
Picket  Lawn  Fence;  Steel  Gates,  Steel  Posts  and  Steel 
Rails;  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  Free. 

DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  25High  St.,  DeKalb,  III* 


Poultry-House  Roofing 

must  be  cheap,  durable  and  entirely 
airtight  and  waterproof. 

P  <&  B  Ruberoid  Roofing 

is  what  you  want.  Invaluable  for  siding  and  for 
keeping  floors  dry  and  warm. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufactchers, 

Nos.  81  and  83  Jolin  Street,  New  York. 


It  is  built  to  kill  trouble,  and  does  kill  trouble  wherever 
it  is  put  up.  Why  not?  It  is  made  of  large  Spring  Steel 
Wires.  It  is  heavily  galvanized.  It  provides  for  expansion 
and  contraction.  All  required  of  the  fence  user  is  to  stretch 
it  tight — then  it  stays  up  and  is  a  fence  for  a  lifetime.  The 

American  Field  and  Hog  Fences 

are  sold  by  agents  everywhere,  at  the  lowest  price  for  which 
a  perfect  fence  can  be  sold.  If  you  fail  to  find  our  agent  in 
your  town,  write  to  the  manufacturers, 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 

CHICAGO,  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

i— bbbimiii  hi 'i— 11  iiiiwngii'yfiwiiN’Mn'ca  !■■■  llll■llll■■i™■■■l 


No 

Trouble 

With 

This 

Fence. 


A  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOKggwg 

cnbation  to  market  b our  ZOth  CENTURY  CATALOCUE.  It  will  teach  you 

the  practical  experience  of  others  what  it  would  take  you  ten  years  to  learn.  Among  other 
it  tells  about  the  latest  improvements  in  the  world  famous  Reliable  Incubntorn 
Brooders.  Sent  for  ioc  to  pay  postage.  Reliable  Inc.  &  8rdr.Co.Box  R  !0!  Quincy 


arm  Raised  Poultry 


0  l’ay  the  buyer  because  they  are  strong, 
vigorous,  healthy  and  will  breed  heal 
thy  stock.  All  C1DU  D  1 10 1  n  Ourlargi 
stock  we  ship  is  i  A  il  Ml  nAluCUl’oulliv 
Guide  explains  all.  and  tells  how  to  make  Mg 
money  with  poultry.  Worth  Jto.  heDt  for  only  16r. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER  JR  .  Bon  66,  Freeport  III 


ON’T  SET  HENS 


THE  SAME 

_  _  _  _ _  OLD  WAY., 

The  Nat'l  Hen  incubator  beats  old  plan 
Jto  1.  Little  In  prleebut  big  money  maker.  Agta. 
wanted.  Send  forcat.  telling  howto  get  one  free.  < 
Hatnral  Hen  Inenhator  Co.,  Bit 8  Columbus,  Neb. - 
Rct.  IL  H«u*er  mad.  a  100  E*j  ditcher.  $U» 


BARGAINS  IN  INCUBATORS^?.*” 

8.  H.  MERRYMAN,  Box  4,  Towson,  Aid. 


Incubators  and  Brooders 

Inoubators  from  {5.00  up. 

Brooders  from  $3.80  up 
Catalogue  free 

L.  A.  BANTA, 

Ligonler,  Ind. 


THE  CROWN 

bone*.  For  the  poultry  man.  Best  in  the  world. 
Zowett  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON.  PA. 


nCATU  TO  I  IPC  on  HHNS  and  CHICKENS 
UlAHI  IU  LIuL  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


Feed  them  every  other 
day  as  directed,  in  a 
warm  mash, 

SHERIDAN’S 

Condition 

Powders 

It  strengthens  the 
hens,  you  get  more  fer¬ 
tile  eggs,  and  strong, 
healthy  chicks,  with- 
ont  which  poultry 
raising  may  prove  a 
failure.  Successful 
ou  ltry  men  have  used 
HERIDAN’8  Powder 
in  the  last  30  years. 
Large  2  lb.  can,  $1.20; 
six,  $5.  Sample  best 
poultry  paper,  free. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Ronton,  Musa. 


iFENCESSg 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  I 
Half  cost  of  Netting; 

Requires  few  posts,  no  A  ■■■ 
rails.  Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard,  VrV'V~~v/v~ 
Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid,  y 
KANSAS  STEEL  A  WIRE  WORKS.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteed  to  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
VSLAJWt*  WAT*  WCTTWATOS  CO  *>*„,**_ 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  State  Shown  In  1899. 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  TValc 

Send 5c  for  illustrated  catalogue.  rt/K  SALE 

CHAS.  GAMMER  DINGER,  Box  86,  Columbus,  0. 


IF  YOU 


SEEK  UNDOUBTED  IN¬ 
CUBATOR  VALUE 

perfect  regulation,  perfect  application  of  heat, 
perfect  control  of  moisture,  immunity  from  fir* 
£>y  lamp  explosion  or  super-heatinfrbuy  th# 

ILLINOIS 

Capacity  60  to  400  eggs.  Hot  air  or  hot  water,  as 

Souprefer.  Egg  diumber  holds  ju*t  what  we  say  it 
oese  Nursery  under  egg  tray  for  newly  hatched  chicks.  Before 
you  buy  an  incubator  or  brooder  send  for  our  free  book,  “Illinois.** 

J.  H.  JOKES,  BOX lOt,  STREATOR,  ILL. 


COST  US_  $4,000  IVZ'tSo 

We  have  spent  $1,000  on  our  new  boot 
‘How  to  Make  Money  with  Poultry  and 
Incubators.”  Ittellsital).  Leading  poultry 
man  have  written  special  articles  for  it.  102 
pages,  8x11  In.  Illustrated.  It’s ss goods. 

Cyphers  incubator 

— and  it's  the  best.  Out  hatch  any  other 
machine.  16  page  circular  free.  Send  II  eta. 

in  stamps  for  $4,000  book  N«c  101. 

A<id»».m»r«toffic<u  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Hnatan.  Mam.  WsarlaudL  H  V  Ohlowna  Itt 


r  A  MILLION  TESTIMONIALS 

cS^^^^ineing  as  the  30  DAYS’ Vrie'el 

— *  ..Cv  we  offer  on  every  Incubator  we  make.  Every 
one  self-regulating  and 
a ’y  guaranteed.  Over  15,000 
/ BANTAM 8 in  use;  hatching 
45  to  50chicks  from  50  eggs. 

Send  4  cents  for  No.  113  catalog. 

..I _ 1 _ .... - Hnr4.»B.lJ.  (1 


HATCH  with  the  perfect,  self- 


priced 


regulating,  1  o  w  •  ■  t 
first  class  hatcher — the 


EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatohes  the  largest  per  cent,  cf 
fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  ooai. 
GEO.  IL  STAHL,  Qnln.y,  HL 


I 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper- 
ated;168  page 
lug  Information 

Sent  free.  QEO.  ERTEL  CO., 


March  10 
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CONDENSED  COW  TALKS. 

On  a  good  many  farms  the  calf  pails 
are  a  sight  to  behold — they  are  cleaned 
when  it  comes  handy,  and  it  doesn’t 
come  handy  very  often.  They  smell 
bad,  and  quickly  contaminate  the  milk, 
and  undoubtedly  are  the  cause  of  much 
of  the  trouble  known  as  scours.  A 
dairyman  recently  told  us  that  he  had 
solved  that  problem.  He  said:  “We  use 
a  separator  run  by  pony  power,  which 
we  start  up  when  about  half  through 
milking.  As  soon  as  we  are  through 
there’s  plenty  of  the  warm  skim-milk, 
and  we  feed  it  in  the  pails  we  have  just 
used  for  milking.  As  we  have  little 
mangers  for  the  calves,  the  pails  do  not 
get  dirty,  and  as  they  have  to  be  washed, 
anyway,  after  milking,  the  calves  always 
have  clean  sweet  milk  at  just  the  right 
temperature  from  cleanly  pails,  and 
there’s  no  time  lost  on  call  pails.  I 
don’t  like  calves  to  get  the  sucking 
habit,  so  have  a  lot  of  little  stanchions 
in  which  we  fasten  them  as  they  come 
up  to  the  pail.  As  soon  as  they  are 
through  drinking  1  give  them  a  handful 
of  bran  or  middlings  and  a  little  fine 
hay.  After  they  have  been  here  a  few 
minutes  they  are  let  loose,  but  they 
have  forgotten  an  about  “sucking.” 

This  same  dairyman,  after  looking 
over  a  fine  barn  where  about  80  cows 
are  kept,  where  everything  is  fitted  up 
in  the  best  style  at  a  big  expense,  said: 
“Here’s  all  the  paraphernalia  for  doing 
a  big  business,  and  doing  it  well  and 
cheaply,  but  it  lacks  in  the  vital  point. 
Not  over  half  a  dozen  of  these  cows  are 
real  dairy-type  animals.  They  are  gen¬ 
eral-purpose,  and  not  the  kind  of  cows 
to  produce  the  largest  amount  of  milk 
in  the  cheapest  manner.  Better  less  ex¬ 
pensive  outfit  and  better  cows.” 

Another  shrewd  farmer  said:  “I 
bought  my  Canada  peas  last  Fall,  and 
intend  to  have  30  acres  of  oats  and  peas. 
I  believe  there  will  be  a  short  hay  crop 
next  Summer,  no  matter  what  kind  of 
season  we  have,  and  I  want  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  anything  mat  may  come. 
Our  neighbors  are  buying  hay,  but  we 
have  plenty  of  roughage.  Last  year  the 
drought  was  so  long  that  grass  roots 
were  badly  injured.  Many  of  them  died, 
others  were  weakened,  and  it  will  take 
some  time  to  recover,  if  they  ever  do. 
besides,  we’ve  had  such  an  open  Winter, 
tne  ground  as  yet  hardly  having  been 
covered  with  snow,  and  this  also  is  not 
favorable  for  grass.” 

At  an  institute  one  large  dairyman 
said,  “I  spent  $200  for  grain  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  from  which  at  the  time  I  didn’t 
seem  to  get  back  a  cent,  but  I  believed 
it  would  pay,  and  it  has.  All  the  Fall 
and  early  Winter  my  neighbors  kept 
telling  that  their  cows  didn  t  seem  to  do 
as  well  as  usual,  and  the  same  amount 
of  feed  wouldn’t  turn  out  as  much  milk. 
My  cows  were  doing  finely,  and  that  $200 
has  paid  me  back  about  $180  a  month  for 
four  or  five  months.”  He  explained  his 
theory  by  saying  that  “good  cows  in 
their  normal  condition  will  produce 
about  so  much  milk  from  so  much  feed, 
but  the  drought  last  season  kept  pas¬ 
turage  so  low  and  poor  that  many  cows 
drew  on  their  own  reserve  force,  that  is, 
t'heir  bodies,  and  got  'way  below  their 
natural  condition.  By  feeding  grain  I 
kept  them  at  normal,  and  when  good 
feed  came  they  were  ready  and  able  to 
respond,  but  those  cows  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  who  didn’t  keep  up  are  now  taking 
it  out  of  the  feed,  and  it  costs  much 
more  to  get  a  cow  back  to  her  normal 
condition  than  it  does  to  keep  her  at 
par  all  the  time.” 

In  some  stables  you  will  see  a  number 
oi  cows  with  “bunged”  and  badly- 
swollen  knees.  This  condition  is 
brought  about  in  several  ways.  You  are 
more  likely  to  find  them  where  rigid 
stanchions  are  used,  and  the  mangers 
are  either  too  wide  or  too  long,  or  both. 
The  cow  is  unaole  to  reach  all  her  feed, 
and  in  her  vain  attempt  to  get  that  in 
the  corner  she  slips  and  falls  heavily 
upon  her  knees.  An  average-sized  cow 
ought  not  to  have  to  reach  over  16  or 
18  inches  in  order  to  get  all  the  food  in 
her  manger.  Build  the  mangers  taper¬ 
ing,  with  the  bottom  about  16  inches, 
and  let  them  flare  up  to  about  three  feet. 
Then  if  they  are  three  to  3%  feet  high, 
they  are  not  unhandy,  and  the  cow  will 
not  throw  out  her  feed.  We  much  pre¬ 
fer  the  chain  stanchion  to  the  rigid  or 
the  peg  stanchion,  as  the  cow  has  much 
more  freedom,  and  can  get  up  and  lie 
down  much  more  easily,  and  is  no  more 
apt  to  get  dirty  behind  where  right- 
length  stalls  are  used.  Where  plank 
flooring  is  used,  don’t  put  it  in  length¬ 
wise,  as  when  wet  the  cow  is  much 
more  likely  to  slip  than  when  placed  the 
other  way. 

At  a  recent  institute,  Dr.  Jenkins,  of 
the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station, 
said:  “Don’t  buy  oat  feeds.  No  dairy¬ 
man  can  afford  to  use  them,  however 
cheap  he  may  be  able  to  buy  them.  They 
ought  not  to  have  a  place  in  the  feed 


market,  as  many  of  them  are  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  burn  under  boilers. 
Chaff  can  be  bought  under  its  true  name 
for  $7  per  ton,  but  under  the  name  of 
oat  feed  it  brings  $15  per  ton.  Most  of 
the  feeds  are  sold  for  about  the  same 
price  as  wheat  bran,  but  contain  only 
about  half  as  much  protein.  They  con¬ 
tain  far  less  protein  than  good  corn 
meal  even,  and  almost  or  quite  as  much 
woody  fiber  as  good  hay.”  He  also  ad¬ 
vised  farmers  not  to  buy  any  of  the  so- 
called  mixed  dairy  or  horse  feeds.  “Any 
farmer  with  a  shovel  can  mix  up  as  good 
a  combination  as  any  of  them,  and  do  it 
cheaper.  The  cow’s  mouth  and  stom¬ 
ach  are  the  best  kind  of  mixers.  Why 
not  let  her  do  it?  A  good  many  men 
seem  to  have  the  idea  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  have  some  peculiar  process  by 
which,  by  their  mixing,  they  add  some 
value  to  the  mixture,  but  it’s  all  bosh.” 

When  asked  what  he  should  do  when 
the  mixed  dairy  feeds  produced  better 
results  than  one’s  own  mixture  of  the 
same  materials,  he  said  he  should  “try 
again.”  "But  suppose  then  you  don’t  get 
as  good  results?” 

“Well,  I  should  begin  to  think  I  was 
lacking  in  my  upper  story.  Mixing 
never  adds  anything.  Shovel  and  hoe 
will  do  it  perfectly.  It’s  the  same  with 
fertilizers.  You  and  your  help  can  often 
mix  them  in  Winter  at  very  little  ex¬ 
pense.” 

The  writer  was  recently  urged  to  buy 
a  “dairy  feed,”  it  being  described  as 
cheaper  and  better  than  he  could  mix 
himself.  Its  price  was  $21  per  ton,  and 
its  guarantee  was  18  per  cent  protein, 
4%  per  cent  fat.  On  going  home  1 
figured  out  my  own  mixture,  and  found 
it  contained  25^  per  cent  protein,  six 
per  cent  fat,  and  cost  $17.20  per  ton.  I 
was  saving  nearly  $4  per  ton,  and  get¬ 
ting  a  feed  nearly  50  per  cent  better. 

H.  G.  M. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press  says  that  Ore¬ 
gon’s  output  of  lumber  for  1899  was  669,650,- 
000  feet;  Washington's,  732,000,000. 

A  writer  in  The  Western  Agriculturist 
says:  “Sell  or  give  away  those  plugs  that 
you  are  using  for  breeding,  or  they  will 
give  you  away.” 

The  Western  Agriculturist  says  that  the 
French  government  studs  now  include  3,450 
stallions.  All  stallions  breeding  for  public 
service  in  France  must  be  Inspected  by  a 
veterinary,  and  are  furnished  at  a  nominal 
price  to  the  farmers.  The  result  is  that 
France  is  producing  the  finest  horses  of  two 
classes  in  the  world,  viz.,  the  draft  horse 
and  the  coach  horse. 


68  Murray  St.,  N. 


WORMS 

KILL  more  sheep  than  dorado;  kill 
more  colts  than  barb  wire;  kill 
more  pigs than  Cholera.  AM. kinds 
of  intestinal  and  stomach  worms  in 
sheep,  horses  and  hogs  are  instant¬ 
ly  killed  and  removed  by  feeding 
Suimiier’H  Worm  Powders. 
They  cleanse  the  stomach,  purify 
the  blood,  aid  digestion,  Improve 
the  appetite  and  general  health  of 
the  animal.  Send  for  circulars. 
Agents  wanted.  F.  S.BUKCH  A  (X). 
Y.:  178  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  IMRERIAXj  BIT 


l 


Positively  cures  tongue  lolling  and  will 
side  pulling  or  driving  on  one  rein. 
With  this  bit  the  most  vicious  and 
unmanageable  horse  can  be  driven 
by  a  lady.  The  construction 
Is  such  that  the  driver  has  100 
per  cent  more  leverage  than 
with  any  other  bit.  Samples 
sent  postpaid  upon  receipt 
of  price.  In  XCplateor  Im¬ 
itation  rubber,  $1.  In  Fine 
Nickel  Plate  *2. 
mperiul  Bit  and  Snap  Co.,  400  Wls.  St.,  ltacine,  Wls 
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| $5000  \ 
REWARD 


35  That  may  sound  like  braggadocio,  but  such  5; 

Is  not  the  case.  We  shall  cheerfully  pay  5- 
Jr  that  amount  to  any  person  who  can  prove  5; 
any  letter  which  we  publish  concerning  the  “ 
value  of 

Tuttle’s  I 
Elixir  f 

m 

to  be  fraudulent.  It  Is  so  ; 
well  arid  favorably  known  « 
and  works  such  wonders  «. 
that  thousands  of  the  most  reput  able  of  men  5. 
have  given  their  voluntary  endorsement.  5; 
Does  tiny  remedy  need  a  better  recommen-  3; 
dat.lon?  For  sale  at  all  druggists.  Splendid  J 
100-page  book,  Veterinary  Kxperlenee,  J- 
Kent  KBGE  to  any  address.  ", 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company,  g; 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor,  Si 

80  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  t 

Beware  of  nil  so^sllcd  Elixirs,  none  genuine  tint  Tut  I  In 


It  has  passed  through  every  test  and  trial — by 
veterlnery  surgeons,  along  side  of  every  remedy 
made  -on  sores  and  skin  diseases  on  domestic 
animals  that  were  declared  Incurable  and  as 
with  one  voice  the  verdict  comes  back 


Veterinary  Pixine 


Cured,  Healed,  old  sores  of  years’  standing, 
scratches  and  all  skin  diseases  on  horse,  cow, 
sheep  or  dog,  whenever  applied.  It  is  the  one 
absolutely  guaranteed  positive  cure.  The  most 
scientific  and  purest  ointment  made.  Heals  with¬ 
out  scab.  One  trial  box  convinces.  Money  re¬ 
funded  if  it  falls. 


pmcp  I  2-oz.  box,  -  25c. 

IKIClt  J  g.oz  boX)  .  i50(. 

At  Druggists  and  dealers,  or  wailed  postpaid. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


Newton's  Heave.  Cough, 
Distemper  and  Indiges¬ 
tion  Cure,  Wind.  Throat 
and  Stomach  Troubles. 
Send  for  dealers  and 
users’  letters.  $1  per  can. 
Express  allowed. 

Newton  Horse  Remedy  Co.,  (Y.),  Toledo,  O. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  n.t. 


SMALL’S  CALF  FEEDER. 

Calves  suck  their  milk,  grow  sleek, 
thrifty  and  very  large,  commanding  the 
highest  market  prices  for  veal  or  dairy. 
Write  for  free  circulars. 

J.  B.  Small  Si  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  OHA1N  HANOI  NO 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  praotloal  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In 
rented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestvllle,  Conn. 


COW  TIE 

Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
K.  O.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured- 
Now,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  era  bo 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill¬ 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump. Jaw, free  to 
readers  of  th  ispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists, 
Union  Stock  lord*,  Chicago,  III. 


A.  C.  BROSIUSa  COCHRANVILLE,  PENN. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
hRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
circular.  E.  kUAlSLli  Si  ltllO.,  Milton,  Pa. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Mammoth  W.  H.  Turkey's.  Send  for 

circulars.  STANLEY  WILLIAMS,  Kennedy,  N.  Y. 


Prize  B.  P.  Rock  Eggs  at  farmers’ 
prices.  B.  L.  HUKI),  Whallonsburg.  N  Y. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Cockerels, 

f 2 each;  eggs.  2«  SI:  60.  12;  100.  S3. 

JOHN  HERR  SUENK,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. — Prize  win¬ 
ners  wherever  shown.  Eggs,  12  per  sitting. 

JOHN  H.  JANNKY,  Brighton,  Md. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  exclusively. 

Incubator  Eggs,  S3  per  100. 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  grand  lot  of  Barred  Rocks  for  sale.  Eggs  from 
exhibition  matings.  Circular  free. 

C.  F.  GIFFKN,  Lock  Box  86,  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 


White  Wyandottks  Exclusively. — 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm.  Phenlx.  R.  1. 


PPOQ  Genuine  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  Huff  Leghorns. 
Circular.  SAMUEL  DUNBAR,  B.222,  Klkhorn.Wls. 


OCI  EftftC  IN  A  YEAR.  Record  of  my  Light 
Awl  LUUd  Brahma.  Duchess  2d.  Eggs  from  her 
and  daughters  mated  to  llartnest  Cockerel,  S2  sit¬ 
ting.  MBS  A.  J.  ARNOLD,  Hazardvllle,  Conn. 


MR  TURK  EY'v- Flsher  Island  Strai  n.  Toms,  14; 

.  D.  1  U IlllLl  O  Palr_  |7-  Kggs,  $3  for  13. 

White  P.  Rock  Cockerels,  12.  Mas.  F.  11.  THOMSON, 
Falrview  Farm.  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


Ferrets  for  Sale.  Address  Chas.  Smith, 

Mainesburg,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 


Chester  Swine,  Collie  Pups. — 

PAINE,  South  Randolph,  Vt. 


REG.  AYRSHIRES 


-Calves  from  high  strain 
of  milkers;  also,  Scotch 
Collie  l'ups.  I’rices  reasonable.  MAPLE  ROW 
STOCK  FARM  F.  H.Cooklngham.  Cherry  Creek,  N.Y 


REG.  GUERNSEYS 


— Four  bred  Heifers,  15  to 


4  iiios.,  one  8  mos.,  two  12  mos.  Two  Bull  Calves  8 
and  10  mos.;  one  Bull  Calf  14  mos.;  handsome  and 
finely  bred.  A.  J  SNYDER,  Plumsteadvllle,  Pa. 


BARGAINS  IN  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 

129  head,  all  ages,  both  sexes -the  leading  Butter 
and  Milk  strains.  Specials  on  fine  Bull  Calves.  Write 
at  once  for  Just  what  you  want  to 

DKLLIIURST  FARMS,  Mentor,'- Ohio. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle  for  sale.  We 

have  to  offer  a  few  choice  animals  of  both  sexes  or 
would  exchange  one  for  Reg.  Shrophlre  ewes. 

E.  K.  &  M.  C.  HARRINGTON,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


I  C*  DCCV  C  1  grandson  $2(1,2  granddaughters 
J  tlkOC  I  O  of  Enias  Pearl,  6  mo.  old,  $30 
each;  also  1  cow.  fresh  with  bull  calf,  $65.  8.  C. 
White  and  Buff  Leghorn  Eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  $2  per  30, 
$5  per  100.  GEO.  L.  KERRIS,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

A  grandson  of  Pedro  3187  out  of  a  tested  dam  for 
sale.  One  year  old,  solid,  sound,  Bhowy,  serviceable, 
superior.  Send  for  price  and  pedigree. 

W.  F.  McSPARRAN,  Furnlss,  Pa. 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALK  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

It.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Hickory  Hill  Farm 

IS  THE  HOME  OF  THE 

“Rissa”  Jerseys. 

The  “Rissas"  combine  the  show  qualities  of  the 
Island  Jerseys  and  the  great  buttermaklng  qualities 
of  the  St.  Lamberts.  Must  make  room  for  Spring 
calves.  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  oreedlng  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlet  and  prices  free.  Light  Brahma 
cockerels  $1  apiece.  C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y 


ATTp  fTWTnMm  8ay  they  never  before  r®- 
U/UI\  vU vj1V/1H.LIIvj  celved  as  fine  stock  at  such 
low  prices  as  we  are  making  to  close  our  herd  out. 
Write.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y 


Poland  Chinas, Berk- 

shirts  &  Chester  Whites.  Choloe 
Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  hard  times  vrices  and  free 
olroular.  Hamilton  A  Co.,  RoBenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


BLOODED  STOCK 

la  a  monthly  Swine  Journal  telling  how  to  breed 
and  feed  hogs  so  as  to  make  the  most  money. 
Written  by  farmers  who  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  UegularBabecriptk>n60cente,bQl 

For  tO  Cents 

In  .liver,  received  before  April  15,  we  will  send 
Blooded  Stock  on*  year.  Tkiaofferto 
only  made  to  increase  our  circulation  before 
Apr.  15.U  you  are  not  satisfied,  yoar 
money  back.  BLOODED  STOCK. 

OXFORD,  FA. 


BE  A  BEE  KEEPER. 

Fascinating  and  profitable  occupation.  Our  Seim 
Monthly  Magazine, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

tells  all  about  It,  so  that  beginners  understand  how  to  handle  bees 
and  make  money.  Sample  copy  and  books  on  Bee  Culture  ainl  cata¬ 
logue  of  all  Bee  Supplies  free  if  you  mention  this  paper.  Y\  e  are 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  everythin*  for  bee  keepers. 

I  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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MILK  THAT  KEEPS  SWEET. 
Good  After  a  Week. 

A  few  days  ago  I  met  a  New  York 
man  who  is  very  much  interested  In 
farming  and  all  connected  therewith, 
and  in  talking  various  matters  over 
we  got  to  milk  and  feeding  milch  cows. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  had  a  talk  with 
the  manager  of  one  of  the  large  milk 
dealers  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn,  very 
recently,  who  told  him  that  milk  from 
silage-fed  cows  would  not  keep  any 
length  of  time,  and  'that  the  milk  dealers 
did  not  want  to  handle  It  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  He  wished  to  know  what  my  ex¬ 
perience  had  been,  seeing  we  have  four 
silos  here.  It  so  happened  that  I  gave 
some  milk  a  pretty  hard  test  during  the 
hot  spell  we  had  in  the  end  of  last  May. 
On  May  25  one  of  our  drivers  asked  if 
he  might  duplicate  a  quart  of  milk 
which  a  customer  had  (or  said  he  had) 
the  day  before,  and  which,  it  was  claim¬ 
ed,  had  gone  sour.  I  asked  if  he  had 
any  other  complaints.  He  said  he  had 
not.  I  asked  the  other  drivers  if  they 
had  any  complaints  of  sour  milk,  but 
they  had  none.  I  then  told  them  that 
they  were  to  duplicate  no  milk,  as  we 
knew  how  our  milk  was  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  in  A1  shape,  and  that  as  soon  as 
delivered  our  responsibility  ended,  and 
anyone  who  did  not  want  to  take  our 
milk  on  those  conditions  would  better 
get  served  elsewhere.  I  then  told  the 
drivers  that  I  wanted  a  bottle  of  milk 
put  in  the  cold  room  when  any  of  them 
had  one  left  over,  to  try  how  it  would 
keep  with  fair  treatment.  Next  day, 
May  26,  one  had  an  odd  bottle  left  over. 
I  dated  the  stopper  and  told  the  bottler 
to  put  it  aside  in  the  cold  room  for  two 
or  three  days,  when  we  would  sample  it. 
As  I  was  very  busy  getting  corn  plant¬ 
ing  along  at  that  time,  I  forgot  all  about 
the  milk  till  reminded  of  it  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  June  1.  I  thought  it  would  hard¬ 
ly  be  worth  trying,  as  I  was  sure  it 
would  be  sour  enough  then.  I  told  the 
man  to  bring  it  out  and  we  would  see 
what  it  was  like.  On  taking  out  the 
stopper  and  smelling  of  the  bottle,  it 
had  a  nasty  stale  odor,  but  no  acid 
smell.  I  removed  about  half  an  inch 
of  the  cream,  and  smelt  of  it  again,  and 
(ould  detect  no  sourness,  and  a  very 
faint  trace  of  staleness.  I  put  a  new 


stopper  in  and  shook  up  contents  of 
bottle,  poured  some  into  a  glass,  and 
was  very  agreeably  surprised  to  find  it 
quite  sweet.  I  asked  half  a  dozen  or 
more  people  to  taste  the  milk,  not  know¬ 
ing  it  was  a  week  old.  They  all  pro¬ 
nounced  it  perfectly  sweet  and  good,  ex¬ 
cept  my  wife,  who  said  it  was  quite 
sweet,  but  did  not  taste  just  fresh.  If 
you  remember,  we  had  quite  a  hot  spell 
at  that  time,  and  this  bottle  of  milk  had 
been  on  delivery  wagon  for  half  a  day 
before  being  put  in  cold  room,  which 
has  a  temperature  of  42  to  43  degrees. 
How  much  longer  do  the  milk  dealers 
want  milk  to  keep?  Perhaps  some 
others  of  your  readers  can  give  some  in¬ 
formation  on  the  above  subject,  which 
may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  to 
farmers  as  to  milk  dealers. 

The  bottle  of  milk  was  in  one  of  our 
fiber  cases  while  on  the  wagon,  so  that 
it  did  not  gain  more  than  three  or  four 
degrees  in  temperature.  If  any  of  your 
readers  have  tried  fiber  cases,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  they  think  of  them. 
I  would  feel  as  though  it  would  put  me 
out  of  business  if  I  could  not  get  them. 
Some  very  hot  day  this  Summer  I  shall 
take  temperature  of  milk  when  going 
out,  and  when  it  comes  back,  and  time 
it  is  on  wagon,  and  let  you  know  the 
result.  A.  MACKELLAR. 

Rockland  Park  Farm. 


A  Good  Wagon 

begins  with  good  wheels.  t’nlc.i 

the  wheelM  tire  good  the  v  agon  la 
a  failure.  IF  YOU  HUY  THE 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEEL 

made  to  lit  any  wagon— your  wagon 
will  always  have  good  wheels.  Can’t 
dry  out  or  rot.  No  loose  tires.  Any 
height,  any  width  tire.  Catalog  frea 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

Boa  WN  QUINCY,  ILL. 


WHY 

Can  we  Save 
You  Money 

xu  u  vchiclu,  hurueati, 
ily  Dot  or  stultilti  I 

Because  we  have  no  aScnts, 

Can  we  really  <lo  Iff  We  nay  you.  C’nn  provelt  without  cost  to 
you?  Wo  ran.  How?  We  will  ship  you  a  harness,  saddle,  or  vehicle, 
without  you  Milling  a  single  cent,  and  let  you  look  it  over  nt  your 
freight  house  and  if  you  don’t  find  we  have  given  you  the  biggest 
bargain  you  ever  iw  or  heard  of,  return  the  goods  to  us  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  We  give  with  each  vehlelo a ‘2-yoar  Iron. clad  guarantee, 
protecting  you  from  poor  material  and  workmanship.  Our  vehicle 
catalogue  describes  the  largest  line  of  buggies,  road  wagons,  phae¬ 
tons  Hurries,  spring  wagons  and  carts,  harness  fly  nnta  and 
saddles  ever  shown  In  one  book.  It’s  free.  Send  for  It. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.  55*59  N.  JeffersohSt  U-16,  Chicago,  UL 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  Is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
h,nd  the  best  renovator  ot  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black¬ 
ens  and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness 

on  your  best  harness,  your  old  har¬ 
ness,  and  your  carriage  top,  and  they 
will  not  only  look  bettor  but  wear 
longer.  Sold  everywhere  In  cans— ail 
Sizes  from  half  pints  to  live  gallons. 

Had.  by  BTANDAUD  OIL  CO. 


.  .Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

Send  5  cts.  in  stamps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  100  styles  of  single  and  double  ont-lnimra 
Leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  tho 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  W*  can  aave you  money, 

JUNG  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
uia  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  WHEELS  and  HANDY  WAGONS 

of  every  stylo  and  priee  aro  made  In  our 
mammoth  factory  and  sold  direct  to  farmers. 
We  supply  all  trucks  used  by  U.  8.  Qovt. 

Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw.  Mich. 


. THE . 

Farmer’s  Friend 


The  Farmer’* 
Friend  Kl  vot¬ 
ing  Machine. 

A  tool  every  owner  of 
a  horse  should  have. 
A  tool  for  every  farmer  or 
etockmun,  liveryman,  team- 
ster,  threshermun  and  millmnn. 
It  will  repair  your  harness  or 
belting  in  the  burn,  tleld  or  shop 
without 
.  ■  tv  the  use  of 
■  ■  ■  ^any  other 

tool,  and 

taking  yo 

to  a  repair  shop.  Harness  can  be  mended  on  u  nervous 
home,  ae  thoro  is  no  pounding  to  disturb  It.  Simply 
pulling  down  the  lever  punches  the  hole  and  completes 
the  job.  Weight.  lbs.  Price,  each,  29  cts.;  per  half 
doz.,  $1.75;  per  doz.,  $3.25.  Rivets  for  machine,  put  up 
in  boxes  of  50,  assorted  from  3-16  to  >4  in.  long,  per  box. 
6  cts.;  per  doz.  boxes,  68  cts. 

Ouit  Spuing  Catalogue  of  1,000  Illustrated  pages 
will  be  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  15  cents,  which  pays 
part  of  the  express  charges,  and  will  lie  refunded  on 
reeeiptof  your  first  order.  This  catalogue  quotes  whole¬ 
sale  prices  on  EVERYTHING  you  EAT,  WEAR  and 
UBE.  JOHN  M.  SMYTH  COMPANY, 
Established  150-16A  \V.  Madison  St., 

1867.  Order  by  this  No.  200.J  CHICAGO. 


IT  IS 
LOADED 


Pat.  applied  for. 
Agents  Wanted— For 
eter  and  other  fast  sellln 


ECONOMY 

Harness  Riveter 
It  can  be  used  in 
any  position, 
mends  anything 
where  a  well- 
cl  Inched  rivet 
serves  tho  pur¬ 
pose.  Agts.make 
$3  to  $16  a  day. 
Bend  50e  In  2c. 
stamps  for  sum¬ 
's;  pie,  loaded  with 
•£  50  rivets,  and 
terms  to  agents, 
the  riv-^  N  11.  Foote  Co. 
garticlesFs  Frederlcktowii.O 


Walker 

Carriages 

and  Harness - 


MAKE  less  on  each  sale  than  any  other 
firm  — not  becaust  we  are  charitable,  but 
because  we  know  it  is  best  for  us  in  the  end  to  give 
purchasers  the  greatest  possible  value.  Nothing 
cheap  goes  into  our  goods.  Prices  arc  Jao  to  #150 
lower  than  others  on  same  grade.  We  cheerfully 
ship  on  inspection.  If  you  like  our  policy,  write 
to-day  for  our  free,  large,  illustrated  catalogue. 

Edw.  W.  Walker  Carriage  Co.,  91  8th  SI.,  Goshen,  Inti. 


Save  All  Profits 


but  the  inukers,  when  you  buy  a  carriage, 
buggy  or  harness.  Our  method  of  selling 
direct  enables  you  to  save  all  ugents  com¬ 
missions,  besides  giving  you  the  advantage 
of  dealing  with  manufacturers  und  a  wider 
range  of  choice  than  any  dealer  could  oiler. 

...  .....  -  .  ff  you  want  a  thoroughly  well  built,  modern  style  vehicle, 

with  leather  quarter  top.  hlgh-grude  harness,  robe,  blanket,  or  other  horse  accesso¬ 
ries,  write  for  our  fully  illustrated  catalogue.  We  guarantee  everything  we  make, 
and  will  refund  your  monev  should  you  lie  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  8lu«lB  8t,;up 

tlMHMMBt—MMMflBMUttMItWM— 


No.  3034—  Huggy. 
Price,  $38.30 


Biliriry  Harness. 
$8.15. 


fave  Mine  A 

OF  FLOOR  SPACE. 


The  largest  manufacturers  of  vehicles  and  harness  in 

the  world  selling  direct  to  the  user  exclusively. 

WE  SHIP  ANYWHERE  FOR 
EXAMINATION. 

Do  not  ask  for  one  cent  in  advance,  but  if  money  is 
sent  with  order,  we  refund  it  and  take  the  shipment  back 
if  everything  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 


We  save  you 
Money 

On  everything 
In  the 

Vehicle  and 
Harness  Line - 


No.  707.  Extension  top  Surrey  with  double  fenders 
complete  with  side  curtains,  storm  apron,  lamps 
and  pole  or  shafts. 

Price  §80.  Just  as  good  as  retails  for  $110. 


invested  in  a  postal  card1,  directed  to  us  will  bring 
you  our  large  catalogue;  -which  shows  178  styles  of 


vehicles  and  65  styles  of  harness 


ELKHART 

Carriage  and  Harness  Manfg.  Co, 
ELKHART,  INDIANA. 


No.  725.  Stanhope  Phaeton,  with  lamps  and  fenders. 
This  is  a  specially  broad  seat,  high  hack  vehicle, 
providing  unusual  comfort. 

Price,  complote  with  shafts. §70.  (loot!  as  sells  for  $100. 
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Catalogues  for  1900. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  New 
York. — Catalogue  of  seeds,  ornamental 
and  fruit  plants,  156  pages,  colored  cov¬ 
er  and  six  colored  plates.  One  of  the 
finest  catalogues  published.  An  im¬ 
mense  selection  of  plants  and  seeds  are 
described  and  offered.  The  great  nov¬ 
elty  of  the  year  is  the  Giant-flowering 
Caladium,  New  Century,  which  we  are 
not  at  all  acquainted  with.  Twelve  new 
geraniums  are  offered  as  the  best  of  their 
respective  colors.  The  Diadem  tomato 
and  Striped  eggplant  are  pretty  novel¬ 
ties,  but  do  not  possess  much  special 
value  otherwise.  Some  new  Gladioli  of 
the  highest  excellence  are  first  offered. 
We  are  glad  to  see  some  prominence 
given  to  the  lovely  little  evergreen 
shrub,  Daphne  Oneorum.  It  is  worthy  of 
its  popular  name  of  Garland  flower,  and 
many  think  it  possesses  the  most  de¬ 
licious  perfume  of  all  cultivated  plants. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. — Seed  annual  for  1900;  106  pages, 
lithographed  cover,  showing  the  new 
Livingston’s  Magnus  tomato.  Said  to  be 
entirely  unequaled  for  staking  up  in  the 
opeD  field,  and  for  forcing  in  the  green¬ 
house.  It  is  of  the  purplish  crimson  col¬ 
or  of  Beauty  and  Acme,  but  thicker 
heavier,  and  more  solid  than  either. 
Unsurpassed  in  quality  and  productive¬ 
ness.  Matures  so  quickly  as  to  render  it 
very  early.  The  Livingston  Company 
think  the  Magnus  will  add  to  their  al¬ 
ready  great  reputation  as  introducers  of 
new  tomatoes.  The  New  Exquisite 
parsley  and  Large  Yellow  Globe  onion 
are  strongly  commended.  Headquarters 
seed  of  the  Asiatic  Winter  Pineapple 
muskmelon  is  listed  on  page  37.  The 
Navy  Blue,  a  sweet  pea  of  “true  blue” 
color,  is  a  novelty  we  have  not  noticed 
elsewhere.  The  general  selection  of 
seeds  is  large  and  excellent. 

John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse, 
Wis. — Catalogue  of  farm  and  garden 
seeds  and  supplies;  128  pages,  litho¬ 
graphed  cover  and  six  colored  plates  of 
various  specialties.  A  number  of  pages 
are  also  devoted  to  small  fruits  and  a 
varied  collection  of  mailing  plants.  The 
great  novelty  of  the  year  is  speltz,  dis¬ 
cussed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  February  24, 
which  they  say  is  the  grandest  and 
noblest  cereal  ever  introduced,  destined 
to  rescue  the  farmer  from  bankruptcy, 
and  make  him  laugh  at  trusts.  It  is 
neither  wheat,  rye,  nor  barley,  but  a 
combination  of  all,  yielding  80  bushels 
per  acre  of  richer  cereal  food  than  corn, 
and  four  tons  of  rich  straw  hay.  Hogs 
yell  for  it,  and  cows  jump  a  six-foot 
fence  to  get  at  the  straw;  everything 
goes  wild  over  it,  etc.  We  are  not  told 
what  speltz  really  is,  but  from  less  in¬ 
spired  sources  we  learn  'that  it  is  Triti- 
cum  spel'ta,  a  wheat-like  grass  which  has 
been  long  grown  in  southern  Europe. 
Its  value  in  this  country  remains  to  be 
ascertained.  Salzer’s  Million  Dollar  po¬ 
tato,  for  beauty,  healthfulness,  vigor  and 
yield,  seeks  an  equal.  No  potato  is  so 
good,  or  will  make  so  much  money  for 
the  planter.  A  million  dollars  can  be 
realized  by  planting  it.  and  Salzer’s  seeds 
for  13  years,  as  shown  by  the  balance 
sheet  attached  to  a  fairy  story  of  phe¬ 
nomenally  successful  farm  life  on  page 
115  of  this  remarkable  catalogue.  Sal¬ 
zer’s  Improved  Red  Wethersfield  onion, 
as  shown  in  the  colored  plate,  is  as  big 
as  a  pie  pumpkin,  and  yields  1,213 
bushels  per  acre.  Salzer’s  Big  Four 
Oat  Wonder  yields  250  bushels  per  acre. 
Salzer’s  Two-foot  Long  will  be  given 
away  free,  as  they  only  yield  160  to  240 
bushels  on  the  same  area.  Salzer’s  All 
Gold,  or  $3,000  corn,  tops  the  climax  at 
363  bushels  to  the  acre;  and  so  it  goes 
through  hundreds  of  pages.  The  Salzer 
Seed  Co.  have  a  large  trade,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  customers,  who  seem 
perfectly  able  to  discount  such  astonish¬ 
ing  statements  at  their  true  value. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— Garden  and  Farm  Manual  for  1900,  92 
pages;  handsome  lithographed  cover 
and  colored  plates  of  specialties  in  flow¬ 
ers  and  vegetables.  This  excellent  cata¬ 
logue,  as  in  previous  years,  is  notable 
for  having  entirely  discarded  exag¬ 
gerated  drawings  for  purposes  of  illus¬ 
tration,  relying  on  photographic  repro¬ 
duction.  The  result  is  most  satisfactory, 
as  a  truthful  and  accurate  idea  is  gained, 
which  is  far  from  being  conveyed  by  the 
overdrawn  cuts  in  many  catalogues  we 
have  received.  Quite  a  formidable  list 
of  new  vegetables  are  offered,  as  well  as 
all  the  foreign  flower-seea  novelties. 
Spark’s  Earlyana  tomato  has  been  sent 
to  Philadelphia  market  a  full  week 
ahead  of  any  other  kind,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  keen  competition  among  the 
growers  of  the  “earliest”  tomatoes  in 
that  vicinity.  Less  than  4,000  hills 
netted  the  originator  $/25  from  his  first 
picking  last  Summer,  on  account  of  his 
practical  monopoly  of  the  early  market. 
It  is  smooth,  and  of  good  size,  bright 
red  in  color.  A  photograph  of  a  plant 
shows  surprising  productiveness  for  an 


extra-early  kind.  Quicksure  is  another 
tomato  of  somewhat  similar  character. 
A  bearing  plant  is  shown  in  colors.  The 
Ruby  Dulcet  beet  is  an  English  novelty 
said  to  combine  extreme  earliness  with 
high  quality  and  the  most  attractive 
form.  The  Shallcross  Market  Queen 
Lima  is  a  new  pole  bean  offered  as  the 
handsomest  and  most  prolific  of  its  class. 
The  New  Giant  Valentine  bean  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  vast  improvement  on  the 
standard  variety  of  that  name,  and  has 
been  offered  for  the  last  two  years.  Two 
wax  beans,  the  New  Round  Pod  Kidney 
Wax  and  Kenny’s  Pencil  Pod  Black 
Wax,  are  highly  extolled.  If  their 
merits  correspond  with  the  length  of 
their  respective  names,  they  must  be 
good  indeed.  The  Golden  Gate  lettuce 
comes  from  California,  and  is  said  to 
produce  large,  crisped  golden  heads  in 
the  driest  kind  of  weather.  The  Sweet 
Home  muskmelon  is  recommended  for 
its  large  size,  sweetness  and  high  qual¬ 
ity.  It  is  a  local  sort  grown  for  many 
years  by  a  family  of  experts.  The  Nor¬ 
folk  Button  muskmelon  is  also  offered 
for  the  first  time  as  an  improvement  on 
the  Jenny  Lind  type  of  small,  extra- 
early,  high-quality  melons.  Something 
of  the  kind  is  badly  needed.  The  Mar¬ 
ket  Master  pea  is  introduced  as  an  Eng¬ 
lish  variety  of  the  highest  merit.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  pictures  is  a 
photograph  of  Pearl  millet  taken  in  Au¬ 
gust  from  seed  sown  in  May.  The  gen¬ 
eral  collection  of  seeds  is  very  full  and 
complete.  A  few  pages  are  given  up  to 
plants  and  small  fruits. 

Miss  C.  H.  Lippincott,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. — Catalogue  of  flower  seeds,  48 
pages,  colored  cover  and  plates  of  Cal¬ 
ceolarias  and  sweet-pea  blooms.  The 
usual  dainty  and  original  catalogue  is¬ 
sued  by  this  enterprising  woman,  who 
claims  to  be  the  pioneer  seedswoman  of 
America.  Only  nower  seeds  are  sold, 
and  the  number  of  seeds  in  packets  of 
each  variety  is  plainly  indicated. 

My  father  had  A  SKVKKK  CASK  OF  PLEU¬ 
RISY,  and  was  completely  prostrated.  His  phy¬ 
sician  treated  him  with  all  the  skill  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  but  the  patient  only  appeared  to  grow 
worse.  We  finally  resorted  to  the  use  of  Jayne's 
Expectorant  with  the  most  happy  results,  for  a 
few  bottles  of  this  medicine  restored  him  to  his 
usual  health.  — THEO.  RICHARDS,  Stewart,  Min 
nesota,  October  15,  1895. 

The  Family  Pill— Jayne’s  Sanative. — Adv. 


A  College  Education 


is  the  best  life  equip¬ 
ment  that  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  young-  man 
or  a  young  woman. 
Everybody  can’t  afford 
it,  but  every  man  who 
keeps  a  dozen  or  more 
cows  may  easily  do  so. 
A  Sharpies  Separ¬ 
ator  of  the  Little 
Giant  or  Safety 
Hand  pattern  will, .in 
a  short  time,  make  ex¬ 
tra  butter  enough  to 
pay  for  a  college  education  for  each 
member  of  your  family.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue  No.  25. 

The  Sharpies  Co  ,  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Canal  <fc  Washington  Sts.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


EMPIRE 


CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Do  you  know 
them  ?  They  are 
superior  to  all 
others  in  points 
that  mean  money. 

Being  lightest 
running,  they 
save  work.  They 
miss  less  than 
one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the 
butter  fat.  They 
increase  quantity  of  butter.  These 
are  part  of  their  advantages. 

Write  to-day  for  illustrated  free  catalogue.  You 
need  it  if  you  own  three  cows.  It  tells  how  to 
increase  your  butter  output  by  25%. 

U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO., 

212  High  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  BEST  BUTTER 

and  the  most  of  it  is  made  by  using 
our  improved  patent 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

Ittakesall  thecream  out  of  milk,  expels  all  foul  odors 
and  impurities  in  two  hour’s  time.  Better  than  any 
^creamery  made  and  costs  le*>8  than  half  as  much.  For  1 
II  cow  up  to  40.  Can’t  get  out  of  order.  No  experience 
necessary.  Prices.  $5.  to  $11.  Free  catalogue  and  tesii- 
*  monials.  Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 

Aquatic  Cream  Sep’  tor  Co.  173FactorySq.  Watertown, N.Y. 
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1900  “ALPHA-BABY 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Great  as  has  been  the  previous  superiority  of  the  “Alpha” 
De  Laval  machines  to  other  separators,  the  20TH 
CENTURY  “Alpha”  developments  place  them  still 
further  above  the  possibilities  of  attempted  competition 
from  anything  else  in  the  shape  of  a  cream  separator. 

NEW  STYLES,  CAPACITIES  AND  PRICES. 

Old  Style  “Hollow-Bowl”  Baby  No.  1 
Old  Style  “Strap”  Humming-Bird, 

Improved  “Crank”  Humming-Bird, 

Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  1,  - 

Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  2,  - 

Improved  High-Frame  Baby  No.  2, 

Improved  High-Frame  Baby  No.  3, 

Improved  Dairy  Steam-Turbine, 

Send  for  “ 20tli  Century"  catalogue. 


150  lbs.,  - 

$50.00 

175  lbs.,  - 

50.00 

225  lbs.,  - 

65.00 

325  lbs.,  - 

100  00 

450  lbs.,  - 

125.00 

450  lbs.,  - 

125.00 

850  lbs.,  - 

200.00 

850  lbs.,  - 

225.00 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago. 


1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


103  &•  105  Mission  St., 

San  Francisco. 


327  Commissioners  St 

Montreal. 


FIG.  I 


Flfi.3 


COMPETITORS  HAVE  FRANKLY  ADMITTED  THAT 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separators 

ARE  THE  BEST  SKIMMERS  ON  THE  MARKET. 


We  illustrate  herewith  our  new  corrugated  bowl,  which  is 
giving  such  perfect  satisfaction,  and  which  does  not  require  hot 
water  to  flush.  A  small  quantity  of  skimmilk  does  the  work  thor¬ 
oughly — more  so  than  competitors  that  have  central  tubes  and  a 
multiplicity  of  discs  for  the  cream  to  stick  to,  as  the  U.  S.  has 
neither.  Competitors,  in  their  efforts  to  find  something  to  check 
the 

Victorious  Progress  of  the  United  States, 

have  tried  to  make  a  big  bugbear  of  using  hot  water  to  flush  the 
FiG.6trf  bowl,  but  now  this,  their  last  criticism,  is  overcome,  and  they  are 
at  loss  to  know  what  to  harp  on  to  prejudice  purchasers  against 
the  Improved  U.  S.  and  reduce  the  constantly  increasing  sales. 

Write  for  our  1900  or  “New  Century’’  catalogue  giving  full 
particulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


if  skimmed  with  a  National  Hand 
Separator,  is  worth  as  much  as  live 
cows’  milk  skimmed  the  old  way.  You 
can  save  enough  cream  with  this  sepa¬ 
rator  to  pay  for  it.  It  saves  work  and 
gains  time.  It’s  the  easiest  running 
hand  separator  built.  We’ll  prove  it 
by  giving  you  the  use  of  a 

National  Separator 

for  ten  days  free.  We  will  send  you 
one  without  charge,  to  test  for  ten  days 
in  competition  with  any  other  separa¬ 
tor.  Then  if  it  doesn’t  prove  to  be  all 
we  claim,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

Full  particulars  free. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Profitable  Cows 

will  quickly  be  found  by  using  our 

ADJUSTABLE  DIAL 
HAND  SCALE 

Weighs  quickly  and  accurately  in  pounds 
and  twentieths.  Write  for  new  catalogue. 

Everything  for  the  Dairy. 

THE  DAIRYMEN  S  SUPPLY  CO., 

last  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Fiitures,  Door  Frames,  Doors, 
Eoops  and  Hoop  Lags. 

WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO. 

KALAMA7TTQ,  MICH. 


Howto  Build,  Operate, Repair 

Valuable  and  interesting  Points 
on  8eed  and  Feed. 
AMERICAN  SILO-SEED  CO., 
Buffalo,  N  Y 


If  y...  |lf!_  L  to  know  how  to  raise  CAL VE8 
lOU  TVISI1  cheaply  and  successfully  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W.  BARWKLL.  Waukegan  Ill 


SHOWS  A  PROFIT. 

The  feeding  of  .stock  governs  the 
profits  in  keeping  stock.  Victor  Corn 
and  Oat  Feed  has  never  failed  to 
yield  a  profit.  It  is  safe,  sure  and 
successful.  It  is  analyzed  and  pro¬ 
portioned  in  our  own  laboratories. 
Every  bag  is  warranted  to  contain 
8.23  per  cent,  protein,  and  3  per 
cent.  fat. 

Every  bag  is  warranted  free  from 
dirt. 

Every  bag  is  sealed  with  our  own 
seal. 

Never  buy  an  unsealed  bag.  If  you 
can  find  a  dealer  who  doesn’t  keep 
Victor  Corn  and  Oat  Feed  write  us. 

About  our  book.  One  man  writes: 
“Send  me  another  Victor  Book  quick. 
I  loaned  mine  to  a  friend.  He  read 
it,  and  won’t  give  it  back.’’ 

We  sent  him  another.  We’ll  send 
you  one  also,— free,  if  you  will  send 
your  name. 

Address  Science  Department, 

THE  AMERICAN  CEREAL  CO., 

1339  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Catalogues  for  1900. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 
Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1900;  192 
pages;  fine  lithographed  cover  showing 
pansies  and  new  single  Dahlias.  The 
receipt  of  this  handsome  and  complete 
catalogue  is  always  an  interesting  event. 
A  large  number  of  tested  novelties  in 
every  department  are  offered.  Dreer’s 
New  Wonder  Lima  bean  is  again  given 
much  prominence.  It  is  without  doubt 
the  earliest  of  the  large-seeded  bush 
Limas,  and  is  extremely  productive,  but 
the  beans  did  not  acquire  firmness  and 
flavor  on  the  Rural  Grounds  last  season 
as  promptly  as  some  other  varieties, 
thus  rendering  the  early-bearing  charac¬ 
teristic  less  useful  than  one  would  sup¬ 
pose.  The  Stringless  Green-Pod  bean  is 
claimed  to  remain  tender  and  crisp 
much  longer  than  any  other  variety,  and 
it  is  considerably  earlier.  1’he  Dirigo 
beet  is  highly  finished,  and  grows  with  a 


highest  excellence  in  that  very  critical 
market.  The  world’s  Fair  and  B.  B. 
tomatoes  are  said  to  be  the  best  vari¬ 
eties  for  canneries  and  market  gar¬ 
deners’  use.  The  remainder  of  the  cata¬ 
logue  is  devoted  to  a  surprisingly  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  garden  and  farm  im¬ 
plements.  The  planter  who  cannot  find 
what  he  wants  in  this  great  collection 
must  indeed  be  hard  to  suit. 

Osage  Nurseries,  Osage,  Iowa. — Gen¬ 
eral  catalogue  of  hardy  trees,  plants  and 
vines;  32  pages,  with  lithograph  cover. 
Gardner  &  Son,  proprietors,  find  the 
long  scion  (eight  to  10  inches)  methoa 
best  for  their  northern  latitude.  A  root 
only  two  or  three  inches  long  is  used, 
and  the  graft  planted  deep  in  the  ground, 
leaving  but  one  bua  above  tne  surface. 
The  result  is  that  during  the  first  sea¬ 
son’s  growth  a  number  of  roots  are 
thrown  out  of  the  scion,  and  it  soon 
becomes  an  own-root  tree,  not  depend- 


NEW  HYBRID  NYMPII.5S  A  WJ1.  FALCONER. 


Fro.  58. 


remarkably  small  top.  It  is  earlier  than 
Crosby’s  Egyptian.  Specialties  are  made 
of  a  number  of  other  new  vegetables, 
ana  fine  illustrations  from  photographs 
are  shown  of  them  all.  About  all  the 
novelties  issued  by  European  growers 
in  ornamental  plants  and  flower  seeds, 
are  listed  in  the  succeeding  pages,  and 
they  form  a  most  interesting  collection. 
Several  pages  are  assigned  to  aquatic 
plants,  this  establishment  being  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  growers  of  water  lilies 
in  the  world.  Several  splenuid  novelties 
are  offered  for  the  first  time  this  season. 
Nymphaea  Wm.  Falconer  is  one  of  the 
very  finest  new  ones;  flowers  seven 
inches  across,  bright  garnet  red,  with  a 
golden  center;  James  Gurney,  dark  rose, 
deepening  in  color  each  nay,  and  Wm. 
Doogue,  bright  shell  pink.  These  splen¬ 
did  American  novelties  cost  from  $5  to 
$25  each.  Older  varieties  can  be  had 
from  30  cents  to  $3  each.  All  wno  have 
facilities  for  growing  aquatic  plants  can 
derive  much  pleasure  irom  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  lovely  water  nlies,  which 
can  now  be  had  in  great  variety,  and  in 
a  wide  range  of  color.  A  great  variety 
of  hardy  perennial  plants  is  also  a 
pleasing  feature.  The  japan  Anemone 
Queen  Charlotte  is  a  particularly  hand¬ 
some  new  soil,  producing  flowers  four 
inches  across,  and  of  a  peachy  pink 
color. 

The  Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
— Thirtieth  annual  catalogue.  A  large 
and  very  complete  selection  of  garden 
and  farm  seeds,  farm  requisites,  and 
small  nursery  stock;  two  colored  plates 
and  colored  cover.  Novelties  offered 
are  Relish  lettuce,  new  Hester  squash 
and  an  improved  Mammoth  ground  cher¬ 
ry  or  Physalis.  Profit  yellow  field  corn 
and  Irish  Victor  oats  are  specialties 
among  farm  seeds.  Speltz,  a  new  grain, 
is  prominently  endorsed,  as  giving  bet¬ 
ter  yields  than  either  wheat  or  oats. 
Botanically  it  is  Triticum  spelta,  a 
wheat-like  grass  from  Russia. 

Griffith  &  Turner  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md. — Catalogue  of  farm  and  garden  sup¬ 
plies;  128  pages,  lithographed  cover.  A 
handsome  and  complete  catalogue;  50 
pages  are  devoted  to  seeds  and  plants. 
The  Baltimore  eggplant  is  offered  as 
the  best  and  most  profitable  variety,  ex¬ 
celling  others  in  uniformity  of  product. 
The  Baltimore  Nutmeg  and  Anne  Arun¬ 
del  muskmelons  are  varieties  of  the 


ent  on  the  possibly  tender  roots  of  the 
seedling  stock.  A  specialty  is  made  of 
the  Whitney  crab  apple,  and  colortype 
plates  are  given  of  Agawam  grape,  Wy¬ 
ant  plum  and  Downing  gooseberry;  also 
tne  Colorado  Blue  spruce. 


When  witnesses  are  examined  the  Court 
insists  that  they  shall  tell  only  what  they 
know ,  not  what  they  think,  or  believe.  Time 

and  again  the 
wandering 
witness  is 
brought  back 
to  the  point 
by  the  stern 
voice  of  the 
judge:  “Mad¬ 
am  we  are  not 
interested  in 
what  you 
think ,  we 
want  to  hear 
what  you  ac¬ 
tually  know.” 

There’s  no 
such  trouble 
experienced 
with  the 
worthy  wom¬ 
en  witnesses 
to  the  cures 
wrought  by 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  They 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.  Women 
who  suffered  from  painful  irregularities, 
from  inflammation,  ulceration,  displaced 
organs,  bearing-down  pains,  or  any  other 
form  of  female  disorder,  which  undermines 
the  health  and  shatters  the  nerves, — such 
women  know  when  they  are  well  and  why 
they  are  well.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  say: 
“I  know  ‘Favorite  Prescription’  cured 
me  ”  There  are  half  a  million  women 
witnesses  like  these  : 

“  I  am  enjoying  good  health,  thanks  to  your 
kind  advice  and  valuable  remedies,”  writes  Mrs. 
Anua  Willy,  of  Northville,  Spink  Co.,  S.  Dak., 
(Michigan  House).  ”  I  suffered  very  much  with 
female  weakness  and  other  ailments  for  more 
than  two  years,  when  I  wrote  to  you  for  advice. 
After  carefully  following  your  advice  and  taking 
six  bottles  each  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  and  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  I  am  now 
a  well  and  happy  woman.” 

“  I  had  been  a  great  sufferer  from  female  weak¬ 
ness”  writes  Mrs.  M.  B.  Wallace,  of  Mueuster, 
Cook  Co.,  Texas.  “  I  tried  four  doctors  and  none 
did  me  any  good.  I  suffered  six  years,  but  at 
last  I  found  relief.  I  followed  your  advice,  and 
took  four  bottles  of  '  Golden  Medical  Discovery,’ 
aud  eight  of  the  ‘  Favorite  Prescription.’  I  now 
feel  like  a  new  -woman .  I  have  gamed  eighteen 
pounds.” 

Sick  women  can  consult  Dr.  Pierce  with¬ 
out  charge,  and  thus  get  the  benefits  of  his 
long  experience  in  diseases  peculiar  to 
women.  Write  freely.  Write  fully.  Your 
letter  will  be  treated  as  a  sacred  confidence, 
and  its  answer  will  be  written  with  fatherly 
friendliness,  as  well  as  medical  knowledge. 
Write  without  fear  as  without  fee. 


Price,  $1.25. 


1  Iron  Stand  for  Lasts. 

1  Last  for  Men’s  Work. 

1  Last  for  Boys’  Work. 

1  Last  for  Women’s  Work. 

1  Last  for  Children’s  Work. 
1  Shoemaker’s  Hammer. 

1  Shoemaker’s  Knife. 

1  Peg  Handle. 

1  Peg  Awl. 

1  Sewing  Handle. 

1  Sewing  Awl. 

1  TTnrnP^s  Awl  Handle. 


AND 


RAINY  DAY  COMPANION. 

Jt  ty  Useful  Articles— Mends  Harness,  M 
*+  Hoots,  Shoes,  Tinware,  Etc.,  Etc.Hr*fe 


»  MONEY  S*VERIWH0LE8flLE 

PRICES  ON 
EVERYTHING 
YOU  EAT 


1  Harness  Awl. 

1  Wrench  for  Teg  Handle 
1  Bottle  Leather  Cement. 

1  Bunch  Bristles. 

1  Bottle  Rubber  Cement. 

1  Ball  Shoe  Thread. 

1  Ball  Shoe  Wax. 

1  Package  Shoe  Pegs. 

1  Package  Heel  Nails. 

1  Package  Soling  Nails. 

1  Package  Half-soling  Nails. 
4  Pairs  Star  Heel  Plates. 

K  Dozen  Needles. 

1  Saw  and  Harness  Clamp. 

1  Box  Harness  A  Belt  Rivets. 
1  Harness  and  Belt  Punch. 

1  Soldering  Iron  «fc  Handle. 

1  Box  of  Solder. 

1  Box  of  Resin. 

1  Bottle  of  Soldering  Fluid. 
1  Printed  Directions  forSol- 
dering. 

1  Printed  Di  rections  for 
Half-soling. 

Order  by  this  No  200.T 


Our  Spring 
Catalogue 

of  1,000  illus¬ 
trated  pages 
will  be  sent 
prepaid  upon 

receipt  of  15  cts.,  which 
pays  part  of  the  express 
charges,  and  will  be  re¬ 
funded  on  receipt  of  first 
order.  This  catnlogue 
quotes  wholesale  prices  on 
EVERY’l  H  1NG  you  EAT.  WEAR 
and  USE.  Established  In  1H67. 


JOHN  M.  SMYTH  WEAR 

COMPANY  ftND  y8E 


150-166  W.  Madison  St. 

CHICAGO. 


I0.000B 


WANTED 


.KW.NSWa^’^', 


‘"HE  CANT  HOOK  IT  OFF 


’ 


To  put  up  our  Barn  Door  Hangers, 
Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Slings,  etc. 
THERE  IS  MONEY  IN  IT. 

ii 


The  “LOUDEN  GOODS” 


HAS  NO 

have  no  equal  and  are  fast  taking  the  place  of 

_ _  everything  else.  Don’t  waste  time  on  something  _ 

out  of  date,  but  write  at  once  for  Booklet  of  the  latest  and 

etc?  Mention tliispaper.  Address’  L0lld8il  MflChillBry  GO.,  06pt.  J  FdirfiGlti,  |0W3. 


$10. 


Buys  a  14  in.stee  1  beam 
plow.  Our  No.38  steel 
plow,  steel  or  wooden 
beam,  guaranteed  t< 


satisfactory,  return  it. 
we  will  pay  all  freight 
Prices  low  because  our 
material  was  bought  be 
fore  the  advance. 


Sll.90 


tor.  Onr  Wolverine 
Cultivator  is  the  met 

scour  in  anyaoil.  Finest  expensive  made,  yet  our 

plow  made.  Shipped  price*  the  lowest  be- 
on  trial;  if  notfound 


cause  material  was  bought 
before  the  advance. 

Don’t  pay  two  prices, 
but  send  for  our  catalogue. 

V  Riding  Cultiva¬ 
tor  for  $17.50 


$24.75 
to  32.50 


Calumet  Cheek  Row 
Corn  Planter.  It  never 
misses ;  drops  in  hills  and  drills. 
We  challenge  the  world  with 
this  planU‘r--inc«t  perfect  one 
made.  Will  ship  i ion  trial  in 
competition  with  all  others. 
Don’t  buy  a  back  number.  We 
have  95  styles  of  Planters  and 
Drills  for  field  and  garden, 


for  stool  lever  harrow; 
cuts  10  ft;  00 teeth,  2sec- 
t  ions  ;n  Iso  3  Si  4  sections 
at  %  retail  prices. 

g  FOR  pap:e  Spring  Catalogue.  Tool*  of  all  kinds.  An H  ft.  Wind  Mill,  $20.55 


Huy 8  this  Steel  Beam 
Cultivator,  plain,  with  & 
shovels.  Spreads  to  33  in. 


No.  76, 

$18.25 


18-10 


BALL  BEARINC. 

All  Steel  Disc  Marrow,  with 
or  without  center  disc. Discs 
10  and  20  In.  Seizes.  Ourlm- 
proved  12-16  disc,  with  2, 
3  or  4  h.  evener,  $18.25. 


1  in.  pipe.  10c.  per  ft.  50  ft,  liny  Carrier  outfit  complete,  $9. BO.  Carrier  only,  $6.20. 
Slings,  Forks  and  everythin!?  in  hav  tool  outfits.  75  styles  double  and  single  Harness,  Fly  Nets  and  everything 

in  the  harness  line.  BAKU  WIRE,  4c.  MARVIN  SMITH  CO  ,  55-57-S9  N.  Jefferson  St.  ,W,16  .Chicago,  111. 


For  Any  $oil~[ 

’or  soft  or  rocky  I  } 


For  soil  or  rocky 
ground,  the  harrow 
that  does  the  best 
work  and  draws 
easiest  is 
Ilencli  an<l 
Dromgold’g 
riding  or 
walking 

Spring  Tooth 


Wheel  Harrow 

Send  for  free  catalogue  of  best  harrows,  culti¬ 
vators,  corn  planters,  grain  drills,  etc. 

HENCH  Sc  DROMCOLD,  York,  Pa. 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


BURR-STONE  FEED  MILLS 

We  oiler  you  the  best  mill  on  the  market 
at  such  a  low  figure  that  it  will  pay  you  to 
write  us.  Our  mills  have  been  ou  the  mar¬ 
ket  50  years.  They  are  the  beat 
constructed,  least  compli- 
ated  and  fastest  grinding 
mills  yet  produced.  Mills 
sent  on  approval.  Prices 
cover  freight.  Send  tor  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Address, 
LEONAKD  D.  HARRISON, 
20 Third  St,  New  llaven.Caim 


New  Feed  Grinder. 

Ball  Bearings.  Perfect  in  Construction. 
Easy  Running.  Grinds  Fast  and  Fine. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Special  introductory  price  for  first  one  in 
each  neighborhood. 

SUNDRIES  MFG.  CO., South  Bend,lnd. 

CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpost 

Stationaries,  Portable » 
Engines  and  Pump * 

State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.  Box  26 ,  Sterling.  // 

Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogne  to  Boomer  A 
Bosohert  Press  Co.,  118  West  WaterSt., Syracuse  N.Y 

WCII  DRILLING 
WELL  Machines 

Over  70  sIxm  and  itylea,  for  drilling  either  deep  «* 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  toll  or  rock.  Mount** 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  power, 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  oak 
sperate  them  easily.  Bend  for  catalog 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  F?,  S, 


nr 


oteel  Roofing 


£  ONLY  TOOLS  YOU  NEED. 


_ _ _ _ _ _ i  squares  BRAND 

NEW  STEEL  ROOFINC.  Sheets  either 
flat,  corrugated  or  "V”  crimped.  A,  |  .■  — . 
Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet  \  I  .  I  f) 

or  100  square  feet .  “  ■  ■  ■  ** 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer 
Is  required  to  lay  this  roofing.  We  furnish 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  lay  it,  without  additional  charge. 

Write  for  onr  free  catalogue  No.  17  , 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  ns  at 

Sheriff’s  and  Receiver’s  Soles.  _ __  _ 

“OCR  PRICES  ARK  ONK-HAI.F  OP  OTHERS." 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 

W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


Saw 

Your 

Wood 


with  Smalley  or  Battle  Creel* 
Wood  Saw*,  More  money  can  be 
made  with  our  sawing  outfits  than 
with  any  other  implement  you  con 
buy.  SELF  FEED  DRAG  §AWS-5  SUES. 
Circular  or  cutoff,  10 sizes;  also  Unit¬ 
ing  or  Picket  Milts,  Every  machine 
sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  do 
perfect  work.  Also  full  lino  of  Pow¬ 
ers  for  operating.  Catalog  showing 
onr  Smalley  line  complete  mailed  fro* 
if  you  name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.. 

Sole  Makers,  Manitowoc,  Is. 


THE  CHALLENGE  PUMP 

And  WATER  PURIFIER 

Is  the  cheapest,  simplest  and  most  dur¬ 
able  made.  No  freezing,  no  tubing  or 
valves,  no  getting  out  of  order.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  make  bad  water  good  in  a 
few  days  or  money  refunded.  Pre¬ 
vents  typhoid  fever  and  malaria.  The 
same  number  of  turns  of  handle  when 
old  draws  the  same  amount  of  wa¬ 
ter  as  when  new.  The  only  pump  fit 
to  use  in  water  used  for  drinking  or 
cooking  purposes.  Write  us  for  prices  and  circulars. 
LOPEK  BROS.,  Mfrs..  Fort  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Thousands  In  use  in  all  sections 
Of  the  country.  For  circulars 
and  price  lists  address 

AllenGawthrop,  Jr.,  Wilmington,  Del 


Galvanized 
Steel  Tanks. 


Feed 

Cooker. 


Tank 

Heater. 


____  Shipped  Subject  to  Inspection. 

It  costs  yon  one  cent  for  a  card  to  write  us  and  you  get 
full  particulars.  Agent*  wanted. 

FREELAND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  •  NILES,  MICH. 

Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
dally  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  Is  Independent,  fearless,  and  Is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  It  In  combination  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  one  year,  for  |1.66. 
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March  10 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  V/eekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home*. 

Established  1850. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  j 

H.  E.  Van  Deman,  >  Associates. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  ) 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  82.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8J4  marks,  or  1054  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv .,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for, 
should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  10,  1900. 


We  have  thus  far  received  $60.50  in  subscriptions 
to  be  credited  to  the  anti-oleo  fund.  The  names  of 


those  who  sent  this  money  follow: 

John  J.  Rider,  Schuyler  Lake,  N.  Y . 

F.  J.  Lewis,  Ivory,  N.  Y . 

H.  Walrath,  Minaville,  N.  Y . 

G.  L.  Flanders,  Albany,  N.  Y . 

Ohas.  O.  Cross,  Johnstown,  N.  Y . 

G.  Jameson,  Dryden,  N.  Y . 

Chas.  T.  Russell,  Munnsville,  N.  Y . 

J.  S.  Simons,  Sardinia,  N.  Y . 

E.  J.  Preston,  Amenia,  N.  Y . 

A.  L.  Eastman,  Waterville,  N.  Y . 

A.  Chase  Thompson,  Owego,  N.  Y . 

Geo.  Bothwick,  Newark,  N.  Y . 

Chas.  Hover,  West  Newark,  N.  Y . 

D.  M.  Schautz,  Zionville,  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Wallace,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y 
J.  I.  Ostrander,  Johnstown,  N.  Y . 

F.  A.  Taber,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y . 

C.  E.  Bower,  Caton,  N.  Y . 


$15.50 
1.00 
5.00 
2.00 
.25 
3.50 
1.00 
1.00 
6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
1.00 
1.00 
,  .25 

,  1.00 
3.00 
6.00 
.  3.00 


Total  . . . $60.50 

We  have  decided  to  keep  this  offer  open  for  the 
present,  as  a  number  of  people  are  at  work  securing 
clubs  of  subscribers.  Remember  that  the  proceeds 
from  1,000  new  subscriptions  will  be  given  to  help 
fight  oleo,  and  every  dollar  will  be  accounted  for. 
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All  seeds  and  plants  intended  for  trial  on  the 
Rural  Grounds,  should  be  sent  direct  to  Dr.  W.  Van 
Fleet,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  The  experiment  work  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  will  be  unusually  interesting  this 
year.  There  is  ample  space  for  variety  tests,  and 
methods  of  culture  and  other  operations  will  be  com¬ 
pared. 

* 


A  newspaper  story  says  that  years  ago  W.  H. 
Beard,  the  famous  animal  painter,  was  asked  by  a 
maker  of  toilet  preparations  to  design  a  label  for  his 
bottles  of  bear’s  oil.  The  artist,  who  did  not  believe 
the  product  to  be  genuine,  produced  a  design  of  a  big 
black  bear,  angrily  hugging  a  hog,  and  squeezing 
from  it  a  stream  of  lard  oil,  which  ran  into  a  trough 
labeled  bear’s  grease!  Just  imagine  the  result  if 
some  realist  were  to  design  a  similarly  appropriate 
label  for  the  oleo  which  some  of  our  friends  are  in¬ 
clined  to  handle  so  tenderly! 

* 

\  Governor  Roosevelt  believes  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  handle  the  trusts  is  to  force  them  into  pub¬ 
licity.  He  would  like  to  compel  them  to  make  honest 
reports,  telling  the  public  just  what  they  are  doing. 
As  these  great  corporations  live  by  the  grace  of  the 
public,  it  seems  no  more  than  fair  that  they  should 
report  to  their  masters!  They  could  not  claim  that 
these  public  statements  would  injure  them  with  com¬ 
petitors,  for  they  have  pretty  well  stamped  out  com¬ 
petition.  There  isn’t  any  use  talking  about  it,  print¬ 
er’s  ink  put  on  at  the  right  time  and  place  will  let 
the  light  into  hidden  places.  Just  ask  your  doctor 
if  sunlight  will  not  kill  injurious  germs  and  bacteria 
by  the  thousand! 

4c 


The  catalogues  seem  to  come  in  more  slowly  this 
year  than  usual,  as  a  number  are  not  yet  out  of  the 
printers’  hands,  even  at  this  date.  Taken  as  a  whole 
less  than  the  average  number  of  novelties  are  an¬ 
nounced  for  1900,  and  the  claims  made  for  them  are 
scarcely  as  extravagant  as  in  former  years.  This  is 
altogether  in  the  line  of  progress.  We  all  want  im¬ 
provement  to  come  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  it  is 
well  for  introducers  to  be  reasonably  conservative  in 
their  assertions.  Contrary  to  general  opinion,  the 
most  sensational  catalogues  have  not  always  been 
issued  in  this  country,  though  European  horticultural 
trade  publications  are  generally  quite  sober  and  re¬ 
strained.  The  worst  example  that  has  ever  fallen 
under  our  notice  was  sent  out  by  a  seed  house  in 
Buda  Pesth,  Hungary,  and  was  a  most  formidable 
affair,  apparently  listing  every  horticultural  com¬ 


modity  in  the  universe,  and  was  illustrated  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cuts  and  scores  of  colored  plates  that  in 
extravagance  of  design  and  coarseness  of  execution 
would  disgrace  an  old-fashioned  circus  poster.  We 
have  offenders  enough  of  that  kind  over  here,  but 
hardly  to  the  same  degree.  If  is  to  be  hoped  that 
firms  who  habitually  put  so  much  emphasis  on  every 
item  they  offer  will  in  time  find  it  poor  policy  to  make 
gross  overstatements.  In  the  meantime,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  continues  its  usual  advice  to  select  cautiously 
from  the  catalogues  making  inflated  claims  for  every¬ 
thing  they  may  offer,  giving  the  preference  to  those 
written  in  reasonable  style.  It  will  pay  in  the  long 
run. _ 

DEATH  OF  MR  E  S.  CARMAN 

Elbert  S.  Carman,  for  many  years  owner  and 
editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  died  at  his  residence  in  New 
York  on  February  28.  His  death  came  as  a  great  sur¬ 
prise  to  all  but  the  members  of  his  immediate  family. 
For  years  Mr.  Carman  has  been  in  failing  health.  His 
constitution  was  broken  several  years  ago  by  a  severe 
attack  of  pneumonia,  and  when  this  dread  disease 
again  came  upon  him,  he  could  not  throw  it  off.  Mr. 
Carman  was  born  on  Long  Island  in  1836,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  personal  charac¬ 
ter,  with  convictions  as  firmly  fixed  as  an  anchor 
bedded  in  the  rock.  He  was  of  a  singularly  retiring 
disposition,  and  but  comparatively  few  of  his  read¬ 
ers  ever  met  him  face  to  face.  He  greatly  preferred 
the  quiet  of  his  home  life,  which  was  in  many  respects 
an  ideal  one,  made  so  by  the  loving  wife,  son  and 
daughter  who  survive  him.  The  story  of  his  con¬ 
nection  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  new  to  many  of  our 
older  readers.  He  bought  the  paper  24  years  ago, 
when  it  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  He  was  at  that  time 
without  much  experience  as  a  journalist,  yet  after  a 
hard  struggle  he  gave  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  reputation  and 
name  which  fairly  placed  it  at  the  head  of  its  class. 
The  story  of  his  public  life  is  written  in  24  volumes  of 
The  R  .N.-Y. — a  clean,  honorable  and  uplifting  story 
which  speaks  for  itself.  Mr.  Carman  remained  as 
editor  in  chief  until  last  June,  when  he  retired  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  paper,  seeking  a  well-earned  rest. 
Two  things  in  Mr.  Carman’s  career  seem  to  us  par¬ 
ticularly  worthy  of  emphasis  in  connection  with 
American  agriculture.  He  did,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  man  to  give  character  and  dignity  to  agri¬ 
cultural  journalism.  The  people  believed  what  he 
said,  and  advertisers  and  readers  alike  came  to  under¬ 
stand  that  his  tests  were  impartial,  and  that  the  opin¬ 
ions  and  endorsement  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  were  never 
for  sale.  At  the  time  the  Rural  Farm  was  organized 
for  experiment  work,  there  was  practically  nothing 
else  of  the  sort  in  the  country.  The  results  which  Mr. 
Carman  reported  contributed  more  than  any  other 
one  agency  to  develop  the  demand  which  finally  re¬ 
sulted  in  our  present  magnificent  system  of  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  There  were  also  vegetables  and  flow¬ 
ers  born  at  the  Rural  Grounds  which  will  go  on  liv¬ 
ing  and  blessing  even  though  he  who  sent  them  on 
their  way  is  cold  in  death.  No  one  can  properly  esti¬ 
mate  what  the  introduction  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  and  Car¬ 
man  potatoes  have  brought  to  the  American  farmer. 
He  who  can  leave  such  things  behind  him  is  surely 
greater  than  “he  that  taketh  a  city!”  Mr.  Carman’s 
love  for  horticulture  was  touching  and  inspiring.  He 
loved  the  flowers  and  trees  as  it  is  given  to  few  of  us 
to  love  them.  He  strove  to  harness  and  develop  the 
forces  of  plant  life  and  marshall  them  in  new  forms 
so  that  they  might  better  serve  and  inspire  mankind. 
The  earth  took  him  back  with  the  tender  promise 
that  the  love  he  cherished  for  the  beautiful  and  use¬ 
ful  plants  should  never  die  out.  It  is  a  strange  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  Mr.  Carman’s  death  should  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  annual  catalogue  number.  He  organ¬ 
ized  and  started  this  general  review  of  the  cata¬ 
logues,  and  its  success  was  due  to  his  painstaking 
care.  We  regret  that  our  crowded  columns  will  only 
permit  this  brief  review  of  his  public  services.  There 
are  glimpses  of  the  life  which  the  public  never  knew 
which  are  helpful  and  uplifting.  Next  week  we  hope 
to  give  a  more  personal  sketch  of  the  man. 

Admiral  Dewey  is  at  last  in  danger  of  losing  his 
reputation.  The  Spaniards  failed  to  hit  him  at 
Manila,  he  ate  dozens  of  reception  dinners  and  sur¬ 
vived,  and  the  names  that  were  fired  at  him  when  he 
gave  the  house  to  his  wife  failed  to  explode.  Now, 
however,  he’s  in  real  danger.  The  seed  and  nursery¬ 
men  have  been  naming  their  novelties  after  him. 
There  are  Dewey  apples,  berries,  peaches,  potatoes, 
flowers  and  nobody  knows  what.  Those  who  pay 
hard-earned  gold  for  them  and  nurse  them  along 
only  to  find  that  tney  are  not  so  good  as  dozens  of 
old-timers,  will  begin  to  think  that  Dewey  may  not 
be  any  more  worthy  of  praise  and  glory  than  lots  of 


every-day  men  who  never  get  their  names  in  the 
paper.  Dewey,  your  character  is  in  danger.  The 
back  of  a  “novelty”  makes  a  hard  saddle. 

* 

We  ask  our  New  York  State  readers  to  get  out  the 
pen  and  ink  at  once,  and  write  to  their  Senator  and 
Assemblymen  at  Albany,  urging  them  to  support  the 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Witter  to  amend  the  agricul¬ 
tural  law  relating  to  animal  diseases.  This  bill  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  stock  raisers  of  the  State.  It 
has  been  specially  designed  to  secure  fair  treatment 
in  the  handling  of  tuberculous  cattle.  Don’t  wait  un¬ 
til  we  have  space  to  tell  all  about  it.  Don’t  think 
that  others  will  write,  and  that  your  letter  will  not 
be  needed!  Your  letter  is  needed.  Write  and  send  it 
at  once! 


Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— A  dynamite  explosion  in  railroad  gravel 
pits  near  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  February  22,  killed  two  men 
and  injured  two  others . A  snowslide  in  the  Tay¬ 

lor  River  mining  district,  Colorado,  February  22,  killed 

four  men . In  a  railroad  wreck  near  Curtiss, 

YVis.,  February  21,  17  persons  were  injured . A 

fire  in  the  business  part  of  Philadelphia,  February  23, 
caused  a  loss  of  $750,000.  One  woman  was  killed  by 

jumping  from  a  window . Intense  cold  prevailed 

all  over  the  Middle  West,  February  24,  with  heavy  snow 

in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota . 

Sparks  from  an  emery  wheel  fell  into  celluloid  dust  on 
the  floor  of  a  comb  factory  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Febru¬ 
ary  24,  setting  the  place  on  fire.  One  man  was  killed  and 

a  number  of  others  injured . The  explosion  of  a 

sawmill  boiler  near  Pullman,  Ark.,  February  24,  killed 
seven  men . At  Detroit,  Mich.,  fire  in  the  De¬ 

troit  Steel  Works,  February  24,  killed  one  fireman  and 

caused  a  loss  of  $100,000 . During  the  gale  along 

the  Atlantic  coast  February  25,  a  barge  foundered  near 
Providence,  R.  I.,  drowning  the  captain  and  his  four 


little  children . Powder  mills  at  Plattesville, 

Wis.,  were  destroyed  by  an  explosion  February  24,  killing 
three  men . The  Allan  Line  steamship  Califor¬ 


nian  went  ashore  near  Portland,  Me.,  during  the  gale 
February  24.  The  passengers  were  all  taken  off,  but  the 

vessel  and  cargo  seems  likely  to  be  a  total  loss . 

Four  men  were  killed  in  a  mine  near  Scranton,  Pa.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  26,  by  falling  300  feet,  the  result  of  damage  to  a 

mine  carriage . Judge  Jenkins,  in  the  United 

States  Court  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  February  26,  appointed 
a  receiver  for  the  United  States  Milling  Company,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  the  flour  trust.  The  floating  debt  of  the 
company  exceeds  $1,000,000,  and  it  is  said  to  have  less 

than  $1,000  cash  in  bank . A  fire  started  in 

a  department  store  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  February 
27,  spreading  to  adjacent  buildings,  and  causing  a  loss  of 

$1,000,000 . A  collision  occurred  on  the  Missouri 

Pacific,  near  Independence,  Mo.,  February  27,  during  a 
blinding  snowstorm.  Two  women  were  burned  to  death 
in  the  wreck,  and  six  other  persons  injured. 

CONGRESS.— February  21,  the  State  Department  sent 
an  answer  to  the  House  resolution  asking  for  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Macrum  charges.  The  Secretary  flatly  de¬ 
nied  the  assertion  of  a  secret  alliance  with  Great  Britain, 
and  also  denied  that  communication  with  Macrum  had 
been  interrupted.  Further  investigation  will  be  made. 

.  .  .  .  Opposition  to  the  new  Army  bill  sent  to  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  Secretary  of  War  has  developed  among  bu¬ 
reau  officers.  They  object  to  that  clause  giving  the  Presi¬ 
dent  power  to  remove  chiefs  of  staff,  and  are  trying  to 
use  political  influence  to  defeat  the  bill . Febru¬ 

ary  26,  several  amendments  were  made  to  the  Porto  Rico 
tariff  bill,  and  the  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  tariff  was  re¬ 
duced  from  25  to  16.  A  petition  from  Porto  Ricans  ask¬ 
ing  for  free  trade  was  presented  in  both  houses . 

The  United  State  Court  of  Claims  decided,  February  26, 
against  the  contention  of  Admiral  Dewey  that  the  forces 
opposed  to  his  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  were  su¬ 
perior  in  strength.  The  Court  declared  that  the  law  did 
not  contemplate  the  land  forces  opposed  to  a  fleet  in 
such  an  engagement.  The  American  fleet  is,  therefore, 
entitled  to  prize  money  at  $100  per  man  of  the  enemy’s 
fleet,  the  rate  allowed  when  fighting  an  enemy  of  equal 
strength.  The  Admiral’s  share  of  this  will  be  $9,570. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  National  Buttermakers’ 
Convention  was  held  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  beginning  Febru¬ 
ary  20;  2,000  delegates  were  present.  L.  E.  Pierce,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  the  judges,  died  at  Lincoln,  of 
pneumonia. 

The  Prussian  Ministry  has  instituted  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  a  protective  duty  should  be  levied  upon  American 
apples.  Associated  fruit  dealers  of  Hamburg  protest 
against  such  a  duty. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Rhone,  mother  of  Leonard  Rhone,  well- 
known  in  Grange  circles,  died  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  Febru¬ 
ary  24,  aged  89.  Mrs.  Rhone  was  left  a  widow  In  1844,  with 
eight  small  children.  She  reared  and  educated  her  chil¬ 
dren,  and  managed  her  farm  with  ability.  She  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  a  twin  sister  and  six  children. 

A  despatch  from  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  says  that  Ameri¬ 
can  cattle  buyers  have  made  contracts  there  for  30,000  beef 
cattle,  to  be  shipped  to  Cuba. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  a  session  at 
Norfolk,  Neb.,  February  26,  to  hear  the  complaint  of  the 
Northwestern  Grain  Growers’  Association  that  freight 
rates  from  Chicago  on  car-load  lots  to  interior  Nebraska 
points  was  less  than  local  rates  between  Nebraska  points, 
and  that  it  was  possible  for  a  merchant  living  40  miles 
west  of  Norfolk  to  buy  goods  in  Chicago  and  have  them 
shipped  through  Norfolk  to  that  point  cheaper  than  to 
buy  the  same  goods  in  Norfolk  and  pay  the  local  rates. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  will  be  held  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  March  14-15. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  apples,  peaches  and 
plums,  and  free  discussion  will  bring  out  many  valuable 
ideas.  The  officers  of  the  Association  are:  President, 
George  Cruickshanks,  Fitchburg;  vice-president,  H.  O. 
Mead,  Lunenburg;  secretary,  Prof.  S.  T.  Maynard,  Am¬ 
herst;  treasurer,  Ethan  Brooks,  West  Springfield;  auditor, 
C.  L.  Hartshorn,  Worcester. 
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buy  direct  from  factory,  best 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AIU  HOLESAI.E  PUICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
(iranre.  l.ow  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Onr  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 


ACME 


COFFEES 


AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Dept.  B.  P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 

crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  aerates  and  levels  all  soils,  for 
all  purposes  under  all  conditions.  Made  entirely  of  cast 
steel  and  wrought  iron ,  they  are  indestructible.  They  are 
the  cheapest  and  best  riding  harrows  and  pulverizers  on 
earth.  Various  sizes,  for  various  uses,  3  to  13^  feet.  We 
mail  catalogue  and  booklet,* “An  Ideal  Harrow,  "  free. 

-i  SENT  ON  TRIAL  T0  8E  «TURHED  AT  MT  EXPENSE  IF  HOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY.  I  deliver  free  on  board  M 

w-nl  VM  lllm-  V«*<v  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisvillo,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  &c. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  N.  J.  or  Chicago,  III. 


The  Spangler  Corn  Planter 


The  Most  Perfect  Corn 
Dropper  In  the  World. 


With  or  without  Fertili/.or  Attachment. 


Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices  of  Planters  and  Grain 
Drills.  We  can  SAVE  YOU  MONKY.  Address 

SPANGLER  MEG.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


Soon  Saves  Its  Cost. 


A  12-Year 
Old  Boy 


A  Labor  Savor, 

can  do  more  and  better  work,  either 
In  the  Held  or  garden,  with  th 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  can  do  with  common  hoes. 
Pi  own,  hoe*,  eiiltlv  Ate* — astride  or  between  rows.  Ifnoaffpnt 
In  yonr  town  send  $1.35  fo»  sample  delivered  and  terms  to  a gents. 

Ulrich  Mfg.  Co.,20Rlvet  St., Rock  Falls, III. 


MAN-WEIGHT  TOOLS 

FOR  FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

Your  weight  does  the  work.  One  of  the  greatest 
labor-saving  inventions  of  the  age.  The  ea.lent 
running  tool  ever  made.  Drag 
bars  are  hinged  so  that  hoes  work 
In  and  out  close  to  plants. 

NO  AFTER-HOEINQ 

REQUIRED. 

sorts  of  mun-wclght  garden 
tools,  plows,  barrows,  hoes, 
drills,  cultivators, or  all  cora- 
bimtu.atnittonl.h- 
lns  low  prices.  Send 
for  illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  throw 
away  you  baek- 
I  breaking  hoes. 

J.  A.  Everltt, 

Seedsman, Dep  4  gft 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  ''Ship  of  the  Desert"— "Planet  Jr."  Rudder. 

We  have  not  read  anywhere  that  the  "Ship  of  the  Desert"  required 
a  rudder,  but  certainly  we  could  suggest  no  more  profitable  or  appro¬ 
priate  one  than  appears  in  this  cut.  This  "Planet  Jr."  Horse  Hoe 
is  extensively  used  iu  Egypt  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  In  this 
country  it  is  the  standard  machine  for  cultivating  that  crop  and  also 
corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cabbage  and  all  other  crops  which  are  culti- 
uated  with  one  horse.  We  were  the  original  inventors  of  Horse  Hoes 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  have  steadily  maintained  our  position  as 
leaders  among  the  makers  of  this  class  of  goods. 

We  make  also  a  complete  line  of  Horse-hoes,  Wheel-hoes,  Pivot  Wheel  Cultiva 
tors,  Spring  Tooth  Orchard  Cultivators,  Four-row  Sugar  Beet  Cultivators,  Sugar 


«»- 


Beet  Seeders,  &c..  each  equipped  with  a  variety  of  attachments  for  many  purposes, 
om-  new  1900  catalogue— of  which  we  Ismic  360, 000,  is  the  handsomest,  best  and  most  Instructive  book  ever  Issued  on  n 
similar  subject.  Gives  an  extended  treatise  on  agriculture  at  home  and  In  foreign  lands.  Full  of  Utile  points  that  bring 
profit.  Full  oftrue  and  handsome  Illustrations.  Wemail  it  free  toany  address  on  application. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  JI07-V.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  ARLINGTON  SWIVEL  PLOW 

with  Coulter,  Jointer  and  Ground  Wheel* 

The  best  hillside  ploir  marie.  Best  for  plowing  hack  and 
forth  without  opening  up  lands.  Specially  constructed  mold 
hoard  makes  It  turn,  sod  perfectly . 
The  jointer  reverses  with  the  mold  board, 
and  Is  so  constructed  that  it  can’t  clioko. 
Made  with  wood  or  steel  beam.  Take  a 
furrow  slice  from  8  to  16  inches  wide  and  4  to  8 
Inches  deep.  Write  for  special  plow  circulars. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TA  YLOR  A.  T.  CO. 
Box  75  Chicopee  Fall*,  Max*. 


They 
are  made 
in  five 
sizes,  for 
1  and  2  horsea. 

Light,  and  easy 
to  handle. 


DON'T  BE 

A  ROBBER I 


Husband  the  fertility  of  your  farm 
and  every  time  you  plant  seed 
you  will  yet  a  paying  crop. 


Strange  how  a  man  will  take  crop  after  crop  off  the  farm,  putting  nothing  back,  and  then  expect 
to  be  prosperous.  If  you  handled  the  manure  you  have  on  the  farm  properly,  results 
would  be  different  and  you  should  not  need  to  be  be  buying  commercial  fertilizer 

The  KEMP  MANURE  SPREADER 

Will  Double  and  Treble  the  Value  of  the  Manure  Heap. 

It  spreads  all  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse  manure  evenly;  makes  no  “skips;”  does  not  dump  a  great 
load  in  one  spot,  but  covers  the  entire  ground  evenly.  Tears  up  coarse  and  lumpy  manure  and 
makes  it  fine.  Better  than  anybody  can  do  it  by  hand.  Spreads  lime,  wood  ashes,  salt,  etc.,  equally 
well.  With  the  drill  attachment  it  puts  the  manure  direct  into  the  open  drill.  Made  in  three  con¬ 
venient  sizes.  Ask  the  opinion  of  anybody  that  uses  one  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Go*,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N*  Y* 


YouSendNo  Money 

Until  Goods  Arrive. 

K  All  Steel  and  Iron  but  the 
pole.  Easily  handled  by  two 
*  horses.  Send  for  delivery 
prices  on  all  sizes.  Disc 
Harrows,  Lever  Harrows,  Il-foot  Seeders. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  River  Street,  Sterling,  Ill. 


Don’t  B1*0ADCAST  0ATS 


Do  it  with  the 


SOW  OATS  WILD 

profitable  to  drill  oats  as  wheat 

SUPERIOR.  It  Don’t  Choke 


Never  Clogs  in  Trash 


SOW  OATS  WITH  A 
SUPERIOR  DISC  DRILL 

and  Save  Seed  (at  least  half  bushel  per  acre). 
Save  Time.  Save  Labor.  Once  through 
the  field  with  the  SUPERIOR  Disc  Drill  and 
the  crop  is  in.  You  don’t  have  to  follow  with  a 
harrow.  With  the  SUPERIOR  you  can  sow  in 
standing  corn  stalks  and  cover  all  the  seed. 
SUPERIOR  DISC  DRILLS  NEVER  CLOG. 
Made  in  all  sizes — 8  to  to  22  disc. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the 
SUPERIOR  write  to  us  for  ‘‘Spring 
Sowing”  SPECIAL  PRICE. 

Your  request  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  you 
a  Catalogue.  It  tells  all  about  them. 

THE  SUPERIOR  DRILL  CO., 
Box  P  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Keystone  Adjustable  Weeder 

and  Shallow  Cultivator. 

Can  be  expanded  to  7yt  feet.  Narrowed  to  30  inches. 


Points  of  Superiority  over  a  Straight  Frame  Weeder. 

I  t  is  adjustable  both  as  to  depth  and  width.  Can  be  narrowed 
to  30  in.,  and  expanded  to  7%  ft.  When  narrowed  up  to  30  in. 
it  can  be  used  between  the  rows,  working  close  to  the  plants — 
long-  alter  straight-frame  Weeders  are  set  aside.  Being 
A-shaped  it  is  not  only  stronger,  but  adapts  itself  much  better 
to  uneven  surface  than  a  straight  frame  weeder.  It  has  no 
shafts,  therefore  no  horse  lost  motion,  and  will  not  jump.  Teeth 
are  strong  and  pliable,  and  have  blunt  points,  which  is  im¬ 
portant  when  working  sensitive  plants. 

Write  for  Weeder  Booklet. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co., York,  Pa. 


10  styles  of  Corn  Planters,  all 
arranged  so  that  operator  can 
always  see  the  corn  dropping. 


12  styles  of  Cultivators  with 
all  latest  improvements. 

20  styles  of  Corn  Shellers;  also 
Harrows,  Field  Rollers,  Feed 
Cutters,  etc. 


Ar.fr 


Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and 
SAVE  MONEY. 


HALLOCK’S  Success  ££  WEEDER  and  Cultivator 

Pays  for  Itself  the  First  Season,  say  Farmers  who  have  Used  It. 


Youngstown,  O.,  May  31,  1899. 

Please  accept  thanks  for  your  kindness.  You  appear  to  be  the  most  liberal  manufacturers  we  have 
ever  dealt  with.  We  wish  to  say  that  this  Is  the  third  year  we  have  used  your  weeder,  aud  we  are 

very  much  pleased  with  it.  We  used  it  for  corn, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  etc.,  with  wonder¬ 
ful  results. 

We  had  a  good  two-horse  cultivator  at  the 
time  we  bought  your  “Success”  weeder,  and 
we  state  truthfully  that  we  have  not  used  the 
cultivator  since,  as  one  small  horse  and  your 
weeder  will  do  more  and  better  work  than  two 
teams  and  cultivators.  The  teams,  of  course, 
can  be  used  for  other  work,  which  means  a  big 
saving.  Yours  truly,  J.  E.  Gray  &  Son 


New  Castle,  Pa. 

I  have  been  going  to  write  you  for  some  time  in  regard  to  the  weeder.  1  have  had  splendid  results 
with  It  this  year.  Now  I  will  tell  you  how  I  used  it  and  what  the  results  were. 

** on  lny  wheat  in  the  spring.  I  could  scarcely  see  any  wheat  at  all,  it  was  so  winter- 
“ly  “*red  wanted  to  plow  up  the  ground  and  sow  oats.  He  said  there  would  not  be  five 
bushels  of  wheat  on  the  three  acres  and  I  thought  so  myself,  but  I  said,  “We  will  sow  Tlmothv  and 
on  It,”  and  so  we  did  and  then  put  the  weederon  it,  and  we  put  some  stones  on  ?ho  weeder  so  as 

“  ho,,1 1  tut  ItPotnhmfroatns<  ttrX1  ha<1  25  busho.ls  of  wheat  an(1  a  splendid  catch  of  grass. 
an.  v 1  J,ut  °P  “y  oats.  Before  I  did  so  my  man  said  to  me,  “  Wo  won't  have  no  oats  this  year  ” 
and  I  about  agreed  with  him.  The  field  looked  as  yellow  as  gold.  We  had  it  exceedingly  dry  here  last 

He  sahl^^d  no  f  that^wi n  1ten  Iih!  hit<;h  the  horse  Into  the  weeder  and  go  over  the  oats  ground." 

Jj  9  'h;  that  will  tear  all  the  oats  out.  I  said,  “  You  go  ahead  and  do  as  I  say,”  and  so  he 

if  ,,,, L !’ Y  1 r fn  oatf  c.9.ra.e  on  Iike  thpy  did.  I  had  in  four  acres  and  1  harvested  182W  bushels. 
t,«™,iQeiY.e.h?ne  'lou  (1  work  their  weeders  in  their  oats  and  wheat  it  would  pay  them  big.  So  many 
par,t  !,Vle  V^y  sl“w  In  Starting  their  weeders  that  they  do  not  get  half  the  good  out  of 
them  that  they  might.  1  hey  have  found  out  this  year  from  mv  exncricnce  how  to  work  it  nno  nnrt 
year  they  are  going  to  start  right  in  time  and  keep  the  weecler  going!  ’  °Xt 

l  ou  can  count  on  a  big  weeder  trade  from  this  section  next  year.  Yours,  —  ,1  R.  Wright. 


Are  they  genuine  ?  Write  them,  send  postal  card  for  reply.  It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  send  you  hundreds  more. 


We  want  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  may  we  ? 
Money  saved  by  buying;  quick. 


D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805,  York,  Pa. 
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Catalogues  for  1900. 

Alexander  Seed  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga. — 
Farm  and  garden  seeds;  38  pages.  A 
general  list  of  seeds.  Morris  Mammoth 
Tree  tomato  is  said  to  grow  15  feet  high 
quite  often;  one  stem,  measuring  36 
inches,  carrying  24  tomatoes,  some 
weighing  a  pound  each.  Augusta  Early 
Trucker’s  cabbage  and  Carolina  Brad¬ 
ford  watermelon  are  specialties  adapted 
to  southern  conditions. 

T.  J.  Dwyer  &  Son,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. — 
Annual  Spring  catalogue,  64  pages;  col¬ 
ored  plates  of  Cumberland  raspberry, 
Worden-Seckel  pear  and  Crimson 
Rambler  rose.  A  full  and  carefully 
chosen  list  of  small  and  orchard  fruits, 
including  all  late  novelties  of  merit,  and 
a  choice  selection  of  hardy  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  including  roses.  The 
descriptions  on  every  page  show  evi¬ 
dence  of  practical  experience.  The  cuts 
and  illustrations  are  very  truthful,  and 
many  excellent  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions  are  scattered  through  the  pages. 

Joseph  Harris  Co..  Moreton  Farm, 
Coldwater,  New  York. — Harris  rural  an¬ 
nual  for  1900,  60  pages.  A  full  and  com¬ 
plete  list  of  seeds,  Summer  bulbs  and 
small  fruits.  Many  excellent  reproduc¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  picture  of  a  cabbage 
field  on  page  6  and  the  Cumberland 
raspberry  and  Wilson  blackberry  are 
very  satisfactory.  The  new  strawberry, 
Echo,  is  said  to  be  of  exquisite  flavor 
as  well  as  productive,  and  of  large  size. 
Surely  high-quality  strawberries  are 
badly  needed.  Our  advance  in  that  line 
has  been  very  slow  of  late.  The  Harris 
Company  also  offer  pure  unmixed  fer¬ 
tilizers  to  farmers  and,  as  in  the  past, 
make  a  great  feature  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Myer  &  Son,  Bridgeville,  Del. — “Cata¬ 
logue  of  fruit  trees  and  plants  for 
profit’’;  16  pages;  colored  plate  repre¬ 
senting  Sunshine  strawberry  and  Bril¬ 
liant  raspberry.  Sunshine  is  a  late 
fancy  market  berry,  produces  five  or  six 
times  as  many  quarts  as  Gandy;  large 
and  of  good  quality.  A  chance  seedling 
preserved  on  account  of  its  great  merit. 
Berries  brought  18  cents  a  quart,  while 
Gandys  sold  for  10  to  12  cents.  Bril¬ 
liant  raspberry  is  a  hardy  variety  bear¬ 
ing  large  crops  of  bright  red  berries, 
ripening  in  a  short  time.  Claimed  to  be 
a  grand  market  variety.  Delaware 
peach  is  a  seedling  of  Mountain  Rose, 
and  is  a  great  improvement,  being 
larger,  earlier  and  of  fine  color.  The 
Carman  peach  is  well  commended.  The 
Bobolink  strawberry  is  as  early  as  Sun¬ 
shine  is  late,  ripening  a  week  ahead  of 
Michel’s  Early;  claimed  to  have  all  the 
other  good  characteristics.  The  Lyerlie 
pear  is  a  seedling  of  Bartlett,  ripening 
six  weeks  before  that  old  favorite,  and 
thought  to  be  nearly  blight-proof.  An 
excellent  list  of  standard  fruits  is  in¬ 
cluded. 

Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo. — Stark 
Fruit  Book  for  1900;  60  pages,  with 
many  folders  and  inserts.  Brightly 
lithographed  covers,  and  three  colored 
plates  showing  a  great  variety  of  fruit 
specialties  and  novelties.  Three  “Mar¬ 
ket  Kings”  among  apples  are  the  Cham¬ 
pion,  Black  Ben  Davis  and  Apple  of 
Commerce,  while  Sator  and  Delicious 
are  given  all  as  the  “quality  kings.” 
Quite  a  royal  congregation.  Florence 
crab  is  said  to  be  “worth  all  others.” 
Photographs  show  it  to  be  remarkably 
prolific.  Besides  the  Black  Ben  Davis 
there  is  Extra  Ben  Davis,  a  seedling  of 
the  original  Ben,  which  they  say  is  one- 
half  larger  and  in  other  ways  better  than 
its  parent.  “Perhaps  a  little  better  in 
quality,”  is  the  modest  admission  con¬ 
cerning  this  important  feature.  In 
cherries  the  Monarch  and  Montmorency 
Ordinaire  are  valued  ’way  above  all 
other  sorts.  Suda  Hardy  is  an  im¬ 
proved  English  Morello,  and  is  said  not 
to  have  failed  to  bear  in  20  years.  Fame 
is  the  most  delicious  of  all  pears,  large, 
handsome  and  nearly  seedless.  Sea 
Eagle,  improved,  is  a  large,  handsome, 
and  valuable  peach.  Other  special  sorts 
new  to  eastern  growers  are  the  Altan, 
Poole,  Mamie  Ross,  Krummel;  the  last 
is  said  to  ripen  a  full  week  after  the 
Salway  in  October,  and  to  be  superior  in 
many  points.  Elberta  Cling  is  a  seedling 
of  Elberta,  and  is  the  finest  all-’round 
cling  the  Stark  people  know.  Carman 
is  well  commended  as  rotting  less  than 
Elberta,  which  they  say  is  still  the 
“Queen”  of  peaches..  Among  plums  the 
Red  June  and  Gold  are  given  greatest 
prominence.  The  big  Burbank  plum 
Splendor  is  recommended  only  where 
prunes  succeed.  Poole  Pride  is  the  most 
productive  of  all  native  plums.  An  im¬ 
mense  collection  of  older  and  standard 
orchard  and  small  fruits  is  catalogued 
and  described  in  a  forceful  and  original 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothling  Syrup”  for  your  children 
■while  Teething.  It  is  the  Beet.— Adv. 


manner.  The  illustrations,  all  of  which 
are  in  half-tone,  are  an  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  feature  of  this  unique  catalogue. 


MORE  CATALOGUES. 

J.  H.  Tryon,  Willoughby,  O.— Circular 
and  price  list  of  grape  vines  and  small 
fruits.  All  standard  sorts  are  included, 
and  many  new  varieties  of  promise,  sucn 
as  Rough  Rider  strawberry  and  the 
McPike  grape. 

Slaymaker  &  Son,  Dover,  Del.— Straw¬ 
berry,  raspberry  and  blackberry  plants;  18 
pages;  colored  plate  of  Cardinal  raspberry. 
A  neat  catalogue,  describing  the  best  vari¬ 
eties  known  in  each  department.  Some 
space  is  given  to  purebred  poultry. 

Reasoner  Bros.,  Oneco,  Fla.— Catalogue 
of  the  Royal  Palm  Nurseries;  56  pages, 
many  photographic  illustrations.  A  very 
complete  list  of  native  and  exotic  plants, 
trees  and  shrubs,  suitable  for  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  gardening.  A  great  specialty 
is  made  of  fine  Citrus  fruits. 

L.  L.  Olds,  Clinton,  Wis. — General  cata¬ 
logue  of  seeds  and  potatoes;  42  pages.  A 
large  assortment  of  good  varieties  is  listed. 
The  Pingree,  Pat’s  Choice  and  Vigorosa 
potatoes  take  the  lead  among  the  new 
kinds.  Pat’s  Choice  is  described  as  an  ideal 
main-crop  variety,  of  the  best  quality. 

Nanz  &  Neuner,  Louisville,  Ky.— Jubilee 
catalogue  for  iy00;  120  pages.  A  catalogue 
of  large  size  and  most  extensive  in  its  as¬ 
sortment  of  flowering  and  fruiting  plants, 
as  well  as  flower  seeds— vegetable  seeds  are 
not  included.  All  the  late  novelties  may 
be  had  from  this  firm,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  South. 

Allen  L.  Wood,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— 
Wholesale  catalogue  of  Woodlawn  Nurser¬ 
ies;  16  pages,  chiefly  devoted  to  small 
fruits.  A  full  and  very  satisfactory  list. 
The  Rathbun  blackberry,  Nectar  or  Black 
Delaware  grape,  Pomona  currant  and  Echo 
strawberry  are  made  very  prominent  spe¬ 
cialties.  The  last  is  highly  recommended  as 
an  unrivalled  table  berry. 

T.  J.  Kino,  Richmond,  Va. — A  general  list 
of  flower,  farm,  and  garden  seeds;  48  pages 
with  lithographed  covers.  Harris  Early 
watermelon,  the  result  of  inter-crossing 
Kolb’s  Gem,  Cole’s  Early,  Hungarian 
Honey  and  a  Russian  early  melon,  is 
claimed  to  be  the  earliest  watermelon  in 
existence.  Ripens  melons  in  Tennessee  in 
61  to  63  days;  quality  excellent. 

S.  J.  Smith,  Manchester,  N.  Y.— Twentieth 
annual  circular  and  price  list  of  potatoes 
and  seed  grain.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  190u 
Pingree,  and  Enormous  potatoes  are  spe 
cialties,  and  are  offered  in  quantity  at  re¬ 
markably  reasonable  rates.  Smith’s  1899, 
a  seedling  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  is  offered  by 
the  pound  only.  The  Bovee  is  rightly  given 
first  place  as  an  early  market  variety. 

R.  Douglas’  Sons,  Waukegan,  Ill.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  evergreen  trees  and  nursery 
stock.  Many  useful  and  interesting  offers 
of  evergreens  and  choice  deciduous  trees  by 
mail  are  made,  and  experience  shows  that 
these  little  fellows  will  live  and  thrive  well 
if  given  a  fair  chance.  This  long-estab 
fished  house  has  introduced  many  of  oui 
finest  ornamental  trees.  They  deal  exclu¬ 
sively  in  hardy  stock. 

F.  Barteldes  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan.— 
Catalogue  of  the  Kansas  Seed  House;  81 
pages,  lithographed  cover.  A  full  list  of 
garden  and  farm  seeds.  The  Kansas  Stand¬ 
ard  tomato  is  a  bright  red  stocky-growing 
variety  obtained  by  crossing  Stone  with  a 
potato-leaved  kind  grown  from  one  of  the 
mixed  packets  of  tomato  seed  sent  out  for 
experiments  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  1892.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  the  earliest  and  best  market 
tomato  known.  The  seed  is  held  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  high  price. 

Geo.  C.  Watson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Cir¬ 
cular  of  imported  bulbs  for  Fail  planting; 
also  price  fist  of  grass  seeds,  and  vege¬ 
table  seeds  for  growing  under  glass,  for¬ 
eign  grape  vines,  etc.  A  very  useful  little 
book  on  mushroom  culture  accompanies 
this  price  fist.  All  interested  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  this  delightful  esculent  should  send 
for  this  practical  treatise.  Mr.  Watson  is 
a  large  importer  of  mushroom  spawn. 


Results  Make 
Reputation. 

Singer  Machines,  either  lock-stitch  or 
chain-stitch,  are  the  successful  result  of 
long  experience  and  constant  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  endeavor  to  make  nothing 
but  the  best  sewing-machines  for  family 
use.  The  accomplishment  of  this  result 
requires  six  of  the  largest,  best-equipped 
factories  in  the  world,  and  the  best  in¬ 
ventive  talent  of  the  age.  Twelve 
thousand  workmen  are  employed  in  these 
factories.  Experience  counts  with  The 
Singer  Manufacturing  Company. 
The  average  term  of  employment  among 
these  workmen  exceeds  a  decade. 

Sold  on  instalments. 

Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 

r.i2  Singer  Manufacturing  Co., 

“  Sewing-Machine  Makers  for  the  World." 


^.BeckerWasher 

The  greatest  of 
American  Washing 
Machines. Thousands 
in  use  giving  universal  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

DEALERS  will  find  this 
machine  an  easy  seller  and 
one  that  will  stay  sold.  Let 
me  send  you  our  circular 
with  prices.  Large  profits  for 
hustling  Agents. 

N.  C.  Baughman.  York,  Pa, 


Weak 

Lungs 

When  your  throat  and  lungs 
are  perfectly  healthy  you 
needn’t  worry  about  the 
germs  of  consumption.  They 
don’t  attack  healthy  people. 
It’s  the  weak,  debilitated,  in¬ 
flamed  membranes  that  are 
first  affected.  Hard  coughs 
and  colds  weaken  your  throat 
and  lungs  and  make  con¬ 
sumption  more  easy. 

If  your  lungs  are  weak 

Scott's  Emulsion 

is  the  best  remedy  you  can  take.  It 
soothes  and  heals  and  gives  tone 
and  strength  to  these  delicate  mem¬ 
branes.  In  this  way  you  can  prevent 
consumption.  And  you  can  cure  it 
also  if  you  haven’t  had  it  too  long. 
Keep  taking  it  until  your  lungs  are 
strong  and  your  weight  restored. 

At  all  druggists;  50c.  and  £1.00. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


B.  &  B. 


smart  spring  styles 

With  great  assortments  of  new  and 
dressy  things'— unlimited  range  of  strictly 
distinctive  effects — we’re  determined  to 
win  our  way  to  the  very  heart  of  your 
appreciation. 

Splendid  line  of  54 -inch  all-wool 
Homespun  Cheviettes  85c. — sturdy 
weaves — swell  for  suits  and  skirts. 

Extraordinary  line  of  new  Dress  goods 
50c. 

NEW  WASH  GOODS — exhibit  of  beauty  in 
cottons  not  surpassed  in  this  country — 
probably  not  equaled. 

New  1900  wash  goods  begin  at  5c. 

Nice  American  Percales  and  Ginghams 

12Kc. 

New  Imported  Madras  Ginghams 
20c  — styles  and  value  that  will  be  a 
treat. 

500  prices  Imported  Madras  Ginghams 
25c  ,  30c.,  to  50c. — shirt  waist  and  shirt¬ 
ing  styles. 

Important — cotton,  silk,  wool — all 
textile  stuffs  have  advanced  greatly — but 
we  contracted  early,  bought  extensively, 
bought  well,  for  cash,  on  the  old  low 
basis.  That,  together  with  the  recognized 
keen  determination  of  this  store  to  sell 
for  small  profits,  will  show  we’re  bound 
to  save  you  money — let  goods  and  prices 
prove  it. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


ARTIFICIAL 

ARMS  AND  LEGS 

With  MARKS'  Improved  Rubber  Hands  and  Feet  are 
Natural  in  Action,  Noiseless  in  Motion,  and  the  Most 
Durable  in  Construction. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  farmer  working  in  the  fields 
with  an  artificial  leg,  or  an  engineer,  conductor,  brake- 
man,  carpenter,  mason,  miner  ;  in  fact,  men  of  every 


vocation,  wearing  one  or  two  artificial  legs,  with  rub¬ 
ber  feet  of  MARKS’  Patents,  performing  as  much  as 
men  in  possession  of  all  their  natural  members,  and 
experiencing  little  or  no  inconvenience. 

Over  22.U0U  i  n  use,  scattered  In  all  parts  of  the  world . 
Eminent  surgeons  and  competent  judges  commend 
the  Rubber  Foot  and  Hand  for  their  many  advantages. 

They  are  endorsed  and  purchased  by  the  United 
Slates’  and  foreign  Governments.  A  Treatise,  con¬ 
taining  630  pages,  with  800  Illustrations,  sent  free, 
also  a  formula  for  taking  Measurements  by  which 
limbs  can  be  made  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
with  fit  guaranteed.  Address 

A.  A.  MARKS,  701  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Established  47  Years. 


,1900  BICYCLE  FREE 

[For  distributing  1000  catalogues  for  us.  Om 
S  Agent  wanted  in  each  town.  Give  references 
_ '  and  send  for  catalogues.  Enclose  stamp. 

-MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  2931,  Ch tenge 


Cfj  *7 c  Buys  a  Bicycle  Com- 
^  piete.  Unguaranteed. 
CA  an  Fp -To-Date 

kPIvNOV  Model.  Fully  guaranteed. 

<•00  CA  Buys  a  Full  Uacing 
tpLL.JU  Model.  Shop  -  worn 


Bicycles  from  $10  up.  2nd  Hand 
Wheels  from  $5.00  up.  We  want 
agents  everywhere.  04  page  cata¬ 
logue  of  bicycle  parts  and  repairs 
free.  Write  for  catalogues  and  see 
how  you  can  get  a  Bicycle  free  by 
helping  us  advertise.  Addr«*s  Dept. 
B14,  VICTOR  MANFG.  CO. 
1G1-1G7  Plymouth  PI.  .Chicago,  Ill. 


Factory  to  USER. 


ONE  Profit.  Our 

High  Arm  MELBA 

Sewing  Machine  has  all 
the  Up-to-Date  Improve¬ 
ments,  necessary  Attach¬ 
ments  and  Accessories, 
with  choice  of  oak  or  wal¬ 
nut  cabinet.  Is  furnished 
witli  the  latest  improved 
AUTOMATIC  SELF- 
THREADING  SHUT¬ 
TLE.  By  one  movement 
the  shuttle  is  threaded 
ready  for  service.  The 
MELBA  has  the  patent 
TAKE-UP.  Automatic  BOBBIN  WINDER,  and  a 
COMPLETE  set  of  best  steel  attachments,  carefully 
packed  in  a  handsome  VELVET  lined  case.  M  eight  of 
the  machine,  weather  wrapped  and  crated,  is  about 
110  lbs.  Itis  shipped  at  first-class  rate.  The  freight  will 
average  about  $1.00  within  300  miles  of  Chicugo.  The 
cabinet  work  is  ornamental,  the  seven  drawers  and  cov¬ 
er  being  HAND  CARVED  and  highly  finished,  having 
tlie  heavy  NICKEL-PLATED  Ring  Drawer  Pulls,  etc. 
Each  machine  is  carefully  tested  before  leaving  our 
factory.  A  MELBA  sale  to  us  means  a  new  friend  and 
customer  for  our  general  line  of  EVERYTHING  you 
EAT,  WEAR  and  USE;  therefore  we  can  afford  to  sell 
it  on  a  close  margin  and  fully  GUARANTEE  it  for 
TWENTY  YEARS.  We  will  ship  this  machine  C.  O. 
!>.,  with  examination  privilege,  to  any  point  in  the  U. 
S.  on  receipt  of  $2.00  with  order.  Price  of  7-drawer 
machine,  all  complete,  is  $14.25. 

OUR  SPRING  CATALOGUE  of  1,000  illustrated 
pages  will  be  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  16  cents,  which 
pays  part  of  express  charges,  and  will  be  refunded  on 
receipt  of  first  order.  This  catalogue  quotes  wholesale 
prices  on  EVERYTHING  you  EAT,  WEAK  and  USE. 

Established  JOHN  M.  SMYTII  CO., 

1867.  150-166  W.  Madison  St., 

Order  by  this  No.  200J  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


fl  $ri  Bath  Cabinet  “.'"$5.00 

Our  new  1902  style  Square  Quaker 
guaranteed  best  of  all  cabinets  at  uny 
price.  Has  real  door  on  hinges,  steel 
frame,  best  materials,  rubber  lined, 
folds  flat,  lasts  20  years.  Turkish  and 
Vapor  buths  ut  home  tic  each.  Open 
the  millions  of  pores,  sweats  poisons 
out  of  the  blood,  keeps  you  clean  aud 
healthy,  beautifies  complexion,  Phy- 
slcluiis  recommend  It  for  Colds,  I.u. 
Grippe,  Rlieumut  ism,  Ncurulgla,  Obe¬ 
sity,  Female  Ills,  all  lllood,  Skin, 
iNcrve  or  Kidney  troubles.  Money  re- 
i  uuded  after  30  days  use,  if  not  as  represented.  Price 
with  heater,  directions,  formulas,  $5.(X).  Face  Steamer 
$1.0u extra.  Order  UhIiiv.  Write  us.  Yuluuble  Rook  FREE. 
Big  Wages.  Splendid  Seller.  ACENTS  WANTED. 

World  Mfg.  Co.,  87  World  lPId’g,  Cincinnati,  O. 
[  IV e  recommend  above  firm  as  reliable. — Editor. ] 


Send  for  Free  Trial  Sample. 

Ingram’s  Pile  Cure  in  tubes,  to  be  squeezed  through 
syringe-shaped  end.  Painless.  Instant  relief  Per¬ 
manent  cure.  Safe,  harmless,  reliable.  50  cents  by 
mail  or  at  drug  stores.  Sample  for  stamp. 

F.  F.  INGRAM  &  CO.,  73  Tenth  8t.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  Best 

Washing  Powder. 

Cleans  Everything  from  Cellar  to  Garret. 
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Gata/ogues  for  1900. 

J.  Roscoe  Fuller  &  Co.  Floral  Park,  N. 
y.— Garden  annual;  32  pages,  lithographed 
cover.  A  full  list  of  flower  seeds  and  flow¬ 
ering  plants  by  mail. 

E.  L.  Peterson  &  Sons,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 
—Catalogue  of  Montrose  Nurseries,  26 
pages.  A  neat  and  complete  catalogue  of 
general  nursery  stock;  22  pages  are  given 
to  choice  ornamentals,  and  the  balance  to 
fruit  trees. 

The  Henry  Phillipps  Seed  Co.,  Toledo, 
Ohio.— Catalogue  of  seeds  and  farm  sup¬ 
plies;.  8S  pages.  A  general  collection  of  gar¬ 
den  and  field  seeds,  comprising  all  the  use¬ 
ful  varieties  in  cultivation.  Many  pages  are 
devoted  to  implements  and  garden  requi¬ 
sites. 

C.  E.  Whitten,  Bridgman,  Mich.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  small  fruit  plants;  20  pages.  The 
collection  of  varieties  has  been  most  care¬ 
fully  selected,  and  one  may  safely  invest 
in  anything  offered.  The  Excelsior  and 
Nic  Ohmer  strawberries  are  strongly  com¬ 
mended. 

A.  N.  Jones,  Newark,  N.  Y.— Circular  of 
new  hybrid  beans  and  wheats.  Mr.  Jones 
has  accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  cross¬ 
ing  varieties  of  wax  beans,  with  the  idea 
of  getting  a  bean  of  the  most  productive 
type  with  white  seeds.  His  splendid  hybrid 
wheats  are  well  known. 

The  Cassel  Nursery  Co.,  North  Clay¬ 
ton,  Ohio.— List  of  fruit  trees,  stocks, 
grafts,  and  description  of  the  Centennial 
apple,  “of  iron-clad  hardiness,  as  early  as 
Yellow  Transparent,  better  keeper  than 
Baldwin.”  Medium  size,  light  red  in  color, 
subacid  in  flavor. 

Silas  Wilson  Nurseries,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 
—Price  list  of  a  choice  and  full  selection  of 
nursery  stock,  both  fruit  and  ornamental, 
also  special  circular  and  colored  plate  of 
the  very  promising  new  McPike  grape,  said 
to  be  equal  to  Black  Hamburg  in  quality. 
This  is  the  thirtieth  year  of  this  concern. 

Reliance  Nursery  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.— 
Lithographed  cover  showing  new  peaches 
and  plums;  20  pages.  Orchard  and  small 
fruits  are  the  principal  feature,  but  a  se¬ 
lected  list  of  ornamentals  is  added.  The 
Burbank  and  Wickson  plums  and  Fitz¬ 
gerald  and  Elberta  peaches  are  given 
prominence. 

The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y.— Catalogue  of  nursery  stock;  26 
pages.  A  full  list  of  orchard  and  small 
fruits,  as  well  as  ornamental  trees  and 
plants.  The  Ingram  apple  is  said  to  be 
very  handsome,  of  excellent  quality,  and 
will  keep  until  June.  The  Winter  Banana 
apple  is  recommended  for  extra  quality. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.— Catalogue 
of  small  fruits  and  hardy  plants,  16  pages. 
A  comprehensive  list  of  the  best  small 
fruits.  The  Rough  Rider  strawberry  is 
given  the  place  of  honor,  as  the  best  of  all 
late  berries,  in  productiveness,  flavor,  and 
shipping  quality.  Its  great  merits  are  be¬ 
coming  known,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  widely 
planted. 

Ford  Seed  Co.,  Ravenna,  Ohio.— Twen¬ 
tieth  annual  catalogue  of  garden  and  farm 
seeds,  nursery  stock,  etc.;  58  pages.  “Not 
many  pictures,  but  lots  of  good  seeds,”  is 
the  motto  of  this  firm,  and  it  is  well  borne 
out  in  the  make-up  of  this  very  business¬ 
like  catalogue.  The  collection  of  varieties 
offered  is  unexceptionable,  and  covers 
about  everything  except  exclusive  novelties. 

Highland  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.— Catalogue  of  choice  nursery  stock;  22 
pages.  This  catalogue  stands  alone  in  that 
all  its  illustrations  are  reproduced  from 
photographs,  and  in  consequence  are  abso¬ 
lutely  reliable.  The  firm  offers  to  replace 
free  of  charge  any  stock  which  fails  to  live, 
as  well  as  the  more  usual  guarantees.  The 
list  of  varieties  offered  is  intelligently  se¬ 
lected,  and  comprises  nearly  everything 
worth  growing. 

Lewis  Roesch,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  grape  vines,  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants;  32  pages.  A  busi¬ 
nesslike  catalogue  with  a  very  full  list  of 
nursery  stock.  The  Lucille  grape,  a  seedling 
of  Wyoming  Red,  is  the  great  specialty. 
It  is  claimed  to  be  earlier  and  much  more 
prolific.  The  Early  Daisy  grape  is  first 
offered  as  the  earliest  of  all  grapes.  It  is 
a  native  Labrusca  of  the  Telegraph  type, 
but  is  claimed  to  be  earlier  and  better. 

Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  grapes  and  small  fruits.  An  excel¬ 
lent  selection.  The  bulk  of  the  catalogue 
is  given  up  to  testimonials  of  the  very 
promising  Campbell’s  Early  grape.  An  in¬ 
closed  folder  is  occupied  with  the  Josselyn 
gooseberry,  heretofore  known  as  Red 
Jacket.  These  fine  fruits,  together  with  the 
very  familiar  Fay’s  currant,  are  sufficient 
to  immortalize  every  introducer. 

Holmes’  Seed  Catalogue,  H.  L.  Holmes, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. — A  40-page  catalogue 
chiefly  devoted  to  seeds.  Many  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  in  half  tone,  direct  from  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  vegetables.  The  vegetable 
novelties  offered  are  Limited  Mail  cabbage, 
Harrisburg  Market  Extra  Early  beet,  and 
Kendal’s  Early  Giant  corn.  Prominence  is 
given  to  the  Rocky  Ford  muskmelon.  The 
Rochester  morning-glory  and  varieties  of 
new  large  Cosmos  are  also  offered  as  spe¬ 
cialties.  Two  pages  are  devoted  to  choice 
poultry  and  farm  stock. 

W.  M.  Peters’  Sons,  Wesley  Station,  Md. 
—Catalogue  of  fruit  trees  and  plants;  34 
pages.  Reproductions  of  views  taken  in  a 
peach  orchard  in  Queens  Co.,  L.  I.,  planted 
with  trees  from  this  enterprising  firm,  tell 
the  story  plainer  than  words.  A  complete 
and  up-to-date  collection  of  orchard  trees 
and  small  fruits.  Many  fine  illustrations 
are  scattered  through  the  book.  The  very 
fine  Tennessee  Winter  apple,  Mammoth 
Black  Twig,  often  called  Paragon,  is 
recommended.  It  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
tested  throughout  the  North. 

J.  A.  Everitt,  Indianapolis  Ind.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  seed  and  farm  requisites;  66  pages. 
An  extensive  list  of  garden  and  farm  seeds, 
especially  adapted  to  the  Middle  West,  but 
including  all  worthy  standards.  Everitt’s 
Alpha  pole  bean  is  claimed  to  be  the  earli¬ 
est  pole  bean  in  existence,  leading  all  other 
kinds  by  six  weeks.  Rough  and  Ready 
cabbage  is  the  best  keeper  of  all.  The 
Great  Kuttuwa  dwarf  tree  tomato,  a  cross 
of  the  Dwarf  Champion  and  New  Stone, 
grows  like  a  stubby  tree,  and  supports  its 


fruits  off  the  ground;  very  early  and  pro¬ 
ductive,  bright  red,  with  a  tough  skin,  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  shipper.  May  be  planted  as 
close  as  16  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

T.  S.  Hubbard  Co.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.— 
Grape  vines  and  small  fruits;  32  pages.  A 
critically-selected  list  of  the  best  known 
varieties,  with  carefully-written  descrip¬ 
tions.  Much  useful  information  is  con¬ 
tained  in  this  neat  little  work.  All  the 
grapes  are  graded  in  an  instructive  table 
of  comparative  merit.  No  untested  novel¬ 
ties  are  offered. 


D.  M.  Andrews,  Boulder,  Col.— Catalogue 
of  seeds  and  plants;  28  pages.  A  most  in¬ 
teresting  list,  comprising  many  rare  and 
beautiful  native  plants.  A  fine  collection  of 
hardy  western  cacti  is  offered.  These  vari¬ 
eties  have  proven  entirely  hardy  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  and  in  England.  Mr.  Andrews 
says  they  will  endure  20  degrees  below  zero 
without  harm  if  planted  in  dry  exposed 
places.  A  surprisingly  large  number  of 
species  of  various  plants  peculiar  to  Colo¬ 
rado  is  found  in  this  catalogue. 

G.  L.  Taber,  Glen  St.  Mary,  Fla.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Glen  St.  Mary  Nurseries;  many 
photographic  Illustrations.  An  interesting 
catalogue  devoted  to  Citrus  fruits  and  nur¬ 
sery  stock  adapted  to  southern  planting. 
The  dainty  Kumquat  or  Gooseberry  orange 
is  offered  on  hardy  C.  trifoliata  stocks  as 
a  very  desirable  fruit  for  pot  culture  in 
the  North,  as  well  as  for  southern  plant¬ 
ing.  The  Kumquat  and  Satsuma  or  Oon- 
shiu  orange  form  a  meritorious  pair  of 
tropical  fruits  for  extended  cultivation. 
Many  desirable  Japan  persimmons  and  a 
large  selection  of  various  fruits  and  orna¬ 
mentals  are  listed. 


ASMSTSONa  *  McKELVT 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVI8 -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

>  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN [ 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
BOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


,  St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BR08  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


TART  right.  In  painting,  the  first 
or  priming  coat  is  important.  It 
is  the  foundation.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  think  anything  is  good  enough 
for  it.  If  a  mixture  of  Zinc,  Barytes,  etc., 
is  used  the  paint  will  surely  crack  and  peel. 

The  only  safe  paint  for  priming  is  Pure 
White  Lead.  It  combines  with  the  oil,  form¬ 
ing  a  tough,  elastic  coat  that  penetrates  and 
will  adhere  to  the  surface.  The  brands  in 
the  margin  are  genuine. 

For  colors  use  National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  White 
r|f££  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show¬ 
ing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  “Uncle  Sam’s  Ex¬ 
perience  With  Paints  ”  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  Street,  New  York. 


FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON 


It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  offer 
arguments  in  favor  of 

Low-Wheeled, 

Wide-Tire, 

Short-Turning, 
Broad-Platform 
Wagons. 


Every  farmer 
knows  he 
ought  to  have 
one;  it  i.s  only 
a  question  of 
“where  can  I 
buy  a  good  one 
with  the  least 
money.’’ 

The  Farmer’s 
Handy  Wagon 
Co.,  of  Sagi¬ 
naw,  Michigan,  wero  the 
first  to  build  such  a  wagon, 
and  the  only  ones  who  give 
the  farmer  a  choico  be¬ 
tween  steel  and  wood  wheels. 


They  supplied 
the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  with 
all  the  Trucks 
they  used  in 
the  Cuban 
war.  They 
build  more 
Farm  Trucks 
than  all  other 
builders  com¬ 
bined. 


sell  a  good  steel  wheel  m  O  f\ 
wagon  AS  .LOW  AS  VC  UiUU 

Tho  wagon  with  movable  platform  shown  in 
.  _  this  picture  is  tho  one  recommended  by  the 

Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Farms,  and  is  the  only  truck  over  adopted  by  the  U.  S. 
Government.  Tho  platform  is  easily  removed  and  stakes  placed  on  bolsters,  then  it  is  ready  for 
an  ordinary  wagon  box.  The  wheels  turn  under  the  load.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 


FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  CO.t  Saginaw,  Mich. 


POTATO  MACHINERY 


THE  ONLY  CONCERN  IN  THE  WORLD  MAKING  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  POTATO  MACHINERY. 
AN  ESTABLISHED  REPUTATION.  TWENTY  YEARS  ON  THE  MARKET. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 


WE  MAKE 

CUTTERS. 

WEEDERS, 

SPRAYERS. 

DIGGERS. 

SORTERS. 

BARREL  CHURNS, 

POST-HOLE 

AUGERS. 

LAWN  SWINGS. 


OUR  potato  planter 

ALSO 


PLANTS 
CORN. 
BEANS. 
ENSILAGE. 
DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZER. 


AS  PIN  WALL  MFG.  CO. 


A. 


FANNING 


WEEDER 


as  the  cut  shows,  is  a  weeder  attachment  for  all 
walking  or  riding  two-horse  cultivators.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  all  the  virtues  of  the  regular  weeder  at  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  cost.  It  stirs  and  breaks  up 
the  crust,  killing  all  the  weeds  between  the  plants, 
while  the  cultivator  works  between  the  rows. 
“Once  over  and  done” — and  completely  done 
No  extra  labor,  no  extra  time  and  SU11E  DEATH 
TO  WEEDS.  Write  for  prices,  testimonials,  &c. 

Edgar  Fanning  Weeder  Co., 

Box  IOI,  Calverton,  New  York. 


From  Manufacturer  to  You 

The  original  and  still  THE 
BEST  HARROW  of  its 
kind.  Of  best  seasoned  white  oak. 

Teeth  of  best  oil  tempered  steel. 

Provided  with  guards.  Channel' 
steel,  ucver-Hl ip  clips  for  holding  teeth. 

Strong,  durable  and  efficient.  Full  line 
agricultural  Implements  ;many  specialties. 

Full  line  of  Buggies,  Surreys,  Road  and 
Spring  Wagons.  Harness,  etc.  Write  for  free  catalogue  which  ex¬ 
plains  why  we  can  sell  dependable  goods  at  lower  prices  than  others. 


AUTOMATIC  Mo  Straight  Frame  Equal  to  it* 

WEEDER  AND  CULTIVATOR. 

A  time,  labor  and  money  saver.  4 

Kills  all  weeds  on  any  kind  of  crop  1 
—any  kind  of  land.  Splendid  for  j 
wheat  fields  in  spring — makes  it 
stool  out  perfectly,  increasing  yield.  [ 

(Cuts  7  ft.  wide  or  narrow  3^  ft.) 

Works  2  acres  per  hour.  All  teeth  best  oil  tem¬ 
pered  steel.  Cash  price  $7.20.  Freight  east  of  Mo.  River  and 
north  of  Ohio  River  only  25c  to  75c.  Write  for  big  free  catalogue  of 
Implements,  Buggies,  Surreys,  Road  A  Spring  Wagons,  Harness,  Ac. 


CASH  SUPPLY  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Department  6,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
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MARKETS. 

REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 


Rye,  No.  2,  Western,  c.  1.  f.,  N.  Y.  69%@  — 

State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track..  56  @  57 

Rye  flour,  fair  to  choice  . 3  25  @3  60 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c. 

i.  f.,  New  York  .  49  @  54 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  New  York .  43  @  46 


EGGS.— The  market  is  Arm  and  one  cent 
higher.  Trade  has  been  active  for  several 
days,  and  dealers  have  been  able  to  clear 
out  much  of  the  surplus  stock.  Limed  eggs 
are  dull. 

BUTTER. — Trade  is  active,  and  a  few 
fancy  marks  have  sold  %  to  %  cent  above 
quotations.  Out-of-town  business  has  been 
good.  Medium  grades  have  received  better 
attention  than  for  some  time,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  market  is  in  a  healthy  condition. 

FRUITS.— Much  damage  has  been  caused 
by  the  cold  weather  to  apples  in  transit, 
and  at  present  trade  is  anything  but  en¬ 
couraging.  Cranberries  are  firm  with  an 
upward  tendency  in  price.  Strawberries 
are  scarce  and  the  quality  poor. 

GRAIN.— Business  in  wheat  has  been 
quiet.  It  is  reported  that  the  damage  to 
the  crop  in  central  and  northern  France  is 
greater  than  was  anticipated.  Foreign  in¬ 
quiry  for  corn  was  fair.  Chicago  receipts 
were  below  the  average,  and  heavy  snows 
are  expected  to  restrict  the  interior  move¬ 
ment.  Trade  in  oats  is  confined  to  local 
needs,  which  are  quite  urgent.  Rye  and 
barley  are  dull. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— The  market  was 
decidedly  quiet.  Turkeys  showed  very  ir¬ 
regular  quality.  The  top  price  was  10  to  11 
cents.  A  few  Philadelphia  broilers  have 
been  received.  Pairs  weighing  two  to  three 
pounds  brought  24  to  28  cents.  Fancy  chick¬ 
ens  were  in  demand,  and  as  high  as  13  cents 
was  offered.  Frozen  poultry  was  urgently 
offered  for  sale,  and  some  dealers  showed  a 
disposition  to  shade  prices. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Total  receipts  for  the  first 
three  days  of  this  week  were:  7,289  cattle; 
151  cows;  4,476  calves;  13,281  sheep;  21,844 
hogs.  Steers  sold  at  $4.60  to  $5.45  per  100 
pounds,  and  fat  cows  $2.40  to  $3.75.  Dressed 
beef  was  in  moderate  demand  at  seven  to 
nine  cents  for  ordinary  to  choice  native 
sides.  The  calf  market  was  dull.  Veals 
sold  at  five  to  eight  cents,  and  barnyards 
three  to  3%  cents.  Trade  in  milch  cows 
with  calves  was  rather  slow,  most  of  the 
sales  being  at  $35  to  $50  per  head.  Sheep 
sold  at  $4  to  $6  per  100  pounds,  and  lambs  $7 
to  $8.12%. 

The  total  value  of  the  merchandise  sent 
from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  for  the  year 
1S99  was  $20,687,140.  Of  this,  $196,751  was  for 
agricultural  implements;  $2,422,518  for  cat¬ 
tle;  $1,189,570  for  wheat  flour;  $686,331  for 
eggs;  $1,240,226  for  lard  and  tallow,  and 
$632,737  for  shoes  and  sandals. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less. 

Ilay,  No.  2 . 76@?7 

No.  3  . 70@72% 

Clover  . 65®70 

Clover,  mixed  . 70@75 

Straw,  rye,  long . 70@80 

Oat  . — @45 

POTATOES. 


Bermuda,  per  barrel  . 3  50@6  00 

Havana,  per  barrel  . 3  00@4  00 

Florida,  per  barrel  . 2  50@3  50 

Maine,  Hebron  . 1  75@2  00 

L.  I.,  in  bulk,  per  barrel  . 1  50@2  00 

State  and  Western,  in  bulk,  180  lbs..l  50@1  75 
Jersey,  round  sorts,  pr.,  per  barrel.. 1  25(0)1  50 

Giant,  per  barrel  . 1  25@1  37 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  clothtops.2  75@3  25 
South  Jersey,  double  heads . 2  25@2  75 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Chickens,  per  pound  . 

Fowls,  per  pound  . 

Roosters,  old,  per  pound  .. 
Turkeys,  mixed,  per  pound 

Ducks,  per  pair . 

Geese,  per  pair  . 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 


30@ 


9 

10 

6 

10 

80 

50 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 
Fresh  Killed. 


Turkeys,  young  hens,  average, 

best . 

Mixed,  average  best  . 

Young,  average  grades  . 

Old  hens  . 

Old  toms  . 

Poor  . 

Philadelphia  broilers,  2%  to  3 

lbs.  average  to  pair . 

Three  to  four  pounds  per  pair. 
Spring  chickens,  Philadelphia, 

large,  per  pound  . 

Philadelphia,  mixed  weights.. 
Chickens,  State  and  Pa.,  prime.. 
Western,  dry  picked,  av.  best.. 
Western,  scalded,  av.  best.... 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  . 

Western,  3%  to  4  lbs.  average, 

prime . 

Western,  heavy  . 

Old  rooster,  per  pound  . 

Capons,  Philadelphia,  fancy, 

large,  per  pound  . 

Philadelphia,  medium  weights 

Other  Phil.,  small  &  slips . 

Ohio,  fancy,  large  . 

Western,  large  . 

Western,  small  and  slips . 

Ducks,  fancy  . 

Good  to  prime  . 

Poor  . 

Geese,  good  to  prime . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per 

dozen  . 

Dark,  per  dozen  . 

Culls,  per  dozen  . 


-  @ 
10  @ 
7  @ 

16  @ 

13  @ 
11  @ 

14  @ 
13  @ 
10  @ 
-  @ 


3  50 
1  75 
50 


11 

10 

9 

9 

9 
8 

28 

24 

16 

13 
12 
11 
11 

9% 

11 

11 

10% 

7% 

17 

14 
12 

15 

13% 

12 

10 
8 


§3  75 
2  00 
1  00 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  prime 
Fair  to  good 


10' 

8@  9% 


MARKET  BRIEFS. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  March  3,  1900. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per 

pound  . 

Western,  firsts  . 

Western,  seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

State,  extras  . 

State,  firsts  . •  • . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds  . 

June,  extras  . 

June,  prime  . 

Held,  thirds  to  seconds  . 

State,  dairy,  half  firkin  tubs, 

fresh,  finest  . 

Tubs  or  firkins,  prime . 

Common  to  good  . 

Western,  imitation,  extras  . 

Firsts  . 

Low  grades  . 

Factory,  held,  finest  . 

Factory,  held,  thirds  to  firsts... 

Factory,  fresh,  extra  . 

Factory,  fresh  firsts  . 

Factory,  held,  low  grades  . 

Rolls,  Western,  common  to 

choice  . 

EGGS. 


24 

@ — 

23 

@23% 

22 

@22% 

19 

@21 

24 

23 

@23% 

19 

@22% 

22 

@22% 

21 

@21% 

19 

@20 

_ 

@23 

21 

@22 

18 

@20 

21 

@22 

19 

@19% 

17%@18 

— 

@17% 

16%@17 

1S%@19 

— 

@18 

16%@17% 

lf,%@18% 


QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  and  nearby,  fancy.......... 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  firsts.. 
Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  firsts 

Tenn.  and  Va„  best  . •••••••  TL. 

Other  Southern,  average,  best..  13% 
Southern,  poor  to  good,  30  dozen 

case  . ........3  60 

Western  and  Southern,  dirties, 

30  dozen  case  . 3  15 

Refrigerator,  choice,  30  dozen 

case  . jj  Vx 

Poor  to  fair,  30  dozen  case.... 2  10 
Limed  eggs,  prime,  30  doz.  case.. 2  40 


@3  90 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red  elevator . 

No.  2,  delivered  . ••• 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 


No.  2,  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat.. 

Corn,  No.  2,  delivered  . 

No.  2,  in  elevator  . . . 

No.  2,  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat . 

No.  2,  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat . 

Oats,  No.  2,  white . 

No.  3,  white  . 

No.  2,  white  clipped . 

No.  3,  white  clipped  . 

No.  2,  mixed  . 

No.  3,  mixed  . 

Rejected  . 

Rejected,  white  . • . 

No.  2,  mixed,  delivered  . 

Track  mixed  . 

Track,  white  . 


73%@  - 
74%@  - 

80  @  — 
74%@  - 
42%  @  - 
42  @  — 
42%@  - 
42%@  - 
31%@  - 
30%@  - 
31%@  - 
30%@  — 
28%@  - 
28  @  — 

27  @  — 

30  @  — 
29  @  - 

28  @  29 

31  @  35 


NTEJRPRISE 

“6-power 


1fg~  Please 


For  full  information 
about  this,  also  best 
Horse-power,  Thresher, 
Clover-huller,  Fanning- 
mill.  Feed- mill.  Rye 
Thresher  and  Binder, 
Saw -machine  (circular 
and  drag).  Land-roller, 
Steam-engine,  Ensilage 
&  fodder  Cutter.  Round- 
silo.  Address,  Ceo.  D. 
Harder*  Cobleskill, 
what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 


IMMIGRANT  FARM  LABOR.— We  often 
have  inquiries  from  people  who  wish  to 
know  how  to  get  immigrants— or  “green¬ 
horns,”  as  they  are  commonly  called— for 
farm  laborers.  A  very  good  employment 
agency  for  this  sort  of  help  is  the  Labor 
Bureau,  45  Pearl  st.,  W.  H.  Meara,  super¬ 
intendent.  This  is  maintained  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
the  Irish  Emigrant  Society,  and  no  charge 
is  made  to  either  employers  or  employees. 
It  furnishes  agricultural  and  domestic  help, 
mechanics,  artisans  and  other  skilled  labor¬ 
ers.  Employers  must  give  satisfactory  ref¬ 
erence,  and  provide  transportation  for  em¬ 
ployees  to  their  place  of  work.  The  best 
plan  for  anyone  wishing  this  sort  of  help 
is  to  come  here,  pick  out  what  is  wanted, 
make  all  arrangements  in  regard  to  wages, 
etc.,  and  take  back  the  help,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  all  possible  misunderstandings.  In 
cases  where  this  is  not  convenient,  if 
money  for  traveling  expenses  is  sent,  and 
full  particulars  in  regard  to  the  kind  of 
help  needed,  wages,  etc.,  are  stated,  the 
Superintendent  will  do  the  best  he  can  to 
fill  the  employer’s  wants.  In  sending  em¬ 
ployees,  the  baggage  is  checked  through  to 
destination  wherever  possible,  and  the 
checks  sent  by  mail  or  express  to  the  em¬ 
ployer.  Where  baggage  cannot  be  checked 
through,  it  is  forwarded  by  express.  Where 
employees  are  furnished  in  this  way,  only 
those  are  sent  who  have  sufficient  baggage 
to  offset  the  cost  of  their  carfare,  thus 
thoroughly  protecting  the  employer. 


NOTES  ON  SUNDRY  PRODUCTS.— In 
1896  the  entire  pack  in  the  Puget  Sound  sal¬ 
mon  canning  business  was  213,700  cases. 
I.ast  year  it  reached  a  total  of  871,500  cases. 
Part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  improved 


ithods  of  catching,  some  of  the  fish  traps 
w  operating  at  a  depth  of  65  feet.  .  .  . 
ere  is  a  good  business  in  white  lead,  both 
y  and  in  oil.  The  best  American  lead  in 
gs  in  500-pound  lots  is  quoted  at  6%  cents. 
ie  market  for  dry  colors  is  steady.  Fol- 
ving  are  quotations  on  some  of  the  colors 
mmonly  used:  Venetian  red,  per  100 

unds,  80  cents  to  $1.10;  Turkey  burnt  um- 
r,  2%  to  four  cents  per  pound;  chrome 
llowf  10  to  25  cents;  vermilion,  English, 
to  90  cents;  ochre,  French,  washed,  1% 
2%  cents;  Paris-green  in  bulk,  12%  to  13 
nts;  Prussian  blue,  28  to  32  cents;  whit- 
y  45  to  55  cents  per  100  pounds.  .  .  . 
iir  sales  of  rubber  have  been  made  at 
nerally  steady  prices.  Advices  from 
ira  Brazil,  state  that  receipts  at  that 
irket  for  February  were  3,600  tons.  Prices 
nge  from  60  cents  to  $1  per  pound.  •  •  • 
i  February  26,  600  bales  of  Sisal  hemp 


were  sold  here  at  8%  cents.  Jute  rope  is  In 
good  demand  at  seven  cents  per  pound. 
Manila  rope  is  dull,  7-16  inch  being  quoted 
at  15%  cents.  .  .  .  Business  in  pig  iron  is 
booming.  A  trade  paper  states  that  the 
amount  produced  during  January  was  18,400 
tons  more  than  in  December,  and  that  the 
average  output  can  be  safely  estimated  at 
305,000  tons  per  week,  or  15,860,000  gross  tons 
for  the  year. 

FLOUR  EXPORTED  FROM  THE 
SOUTH.— The  railroads  leading  to  Galves¬ 
ton  and  New  Orleans  have  been  giving 
special  encouragement  to  exporters,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
shipments  of  flour,  which  formerly  came  to 
New  York  for  export,  are  going  to  these 
southern  ports.  Mills  in  the  Kansas  wheat 
belt  are  very  busy  turning  the  surplus 
wheat  into  flour.  It  is  said  that  a  barrel 
of  flour  can  now  be  shipped  to  Havana, 
Cuba,  as  cheaply  as  to  New  York,  and  that 
five  cents  per  barrel  more  will  take  it  to 
London,  England.  w.  w.  H. 


Clark’s  4-Foot  Right  Lap 
Cutaway  Disk  Plow  and 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices  to 


The  Cutaway  Harrow-  Co.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


S.  &  B. 

EARTH  AUGER 

Works  in  all  kinds  of 
soil.  Has  no  equal. 

Fence  Machines 

85,  810  and  815 

Write  for  Circulars. 
EITRKKA  FENCE 
MFG.  CO., 

Box  Y. 

RICHMOND,  INI). 


Twentieth  Century  Rock  Turnip. 

Produced  by  Years  of  Careful  Selection. 

A  Valuable  Improvement  for  the 
Farmer  and  Market-Gardener. 

Three  weeks  earlier  than  the  “Budlong”,  and 
can,  therefore,  be  planted  later  and  insure  a  crop. 
Fine  shape,  and  quality  unsurpassed.  As  a  long 
keeper  it  has  no  equal. 

Price,  per  pound,  postpaid,  $1. 

W.  E.  Barrett  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


POTATOES— Early  Astonisher,  Harvest,  Fortune, 
Rose,  Hebron.  Puritan,  Queen,  King.  Bovee.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Cobbler,  Carman,  Good  News,  Uncle 
Sam,  Thoroughbred,  Stump  the  World.  85  kinds. 
C.  W.  FORD  &  CO..  Fishers.  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DOT ATflCC  You  Want  Seed?  Low  Freight? 
ill  I  A  I  ULu  Maule's  Commercial?  Queens?  Six 
Weeks,  and  Catalogue  Describing  40  Varieties? 
Spring  Shipments  tTuberand  Sample  White  Star  Oats 
Postage  6c.)  Rurals  *1.95.  Write  Now.  Barrel  or  Car 
Lots.  SMITH  S  POTATO  FARM,  Box  E,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 
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THE  SOUTH  SIDE 
FRUIT  CARRIERS  AND  BASKETS 
PETERSBURG,  VA 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 


BERRY  BOXES  and  BASKETS 


Peach  Packages— 
Grape  Baskets— 
Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages  of  every  kind 
Send  for  catalogue. 


NEW  ALBANY  BOX  &  BASKET  CO., 


New  Albany,  Ind 


HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

EO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO..  , 

ission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
ITKY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 

Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot- 
Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
36  Little  13th  St.,  New  York. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Subscribers  who  hare  something  to  sell 
or  buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  In¬ 
vited  to  make  their  case  known  in  this 
column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants  will 
also  be  Inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be 
four  cents  a  word,  each  Insertion;  cash 
should  accompany  the  order.  This  column 
will  make  and  save  money  for  the  farmers 
who  use  It  and  watch  it. 


Wanted — Position  by  a  first-class 

buttermaker.  Graduate  of  Penn.  State  College. 
Good  references.  MR.  D.  A.  ELY,  Chittenango.N.  Y 


Pure  Seed  Potatoes. — All  the  high- 

grade  varieties.  For  circular  address 

S.  M.  POTTER.  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


To  buy  Farm.  50  to  100  acres.  Good 

fruit  locality  In  New  York  or  Connecticut.  Either 
good  orchard  and  improvements  or  run  down  so  it  is 
good  fruit  land  Address 

FARM,  care  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Great  Bargain.  136  acres,  60  in  fruit; 
fine  condition :  good  market;  three  houses.  Box  17, 
Holliday’s  Cove.  West  Va. 

A  BARGAIN.— For  Sale.  140-acre  farm,  Similes 
from  train  and  station,  2,000  sugar  trees,  all  sugar 
tools,  500,000  feet  timber,  new  12-room  house  good 
barns.  Price,  $1,050.  Send  for  photo. 

GUNN  &  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Early  Black  Cow  Peas.  C.  C.  Brown, 
BridgcvUle,  Del. 


Stock  and  Grain  Farm 

700  acres,  new  buildings  and  fences.  Good  location 
for  store.  Address  J.  O.  FITCHETT,  Ruffins,  Va. 


5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  Sale.  FRANK  DOERRE,  Seigers,  Miss 


Splendid  fruit  Farm  For  Sale  m  Vir¬ 
ginia.  about  7  miles  from  Richmond.  This  tract 
contains  100  acres  in  tine  state  of  cultivation.  w,th 
a  modern  dwelling  bouse,  seven  rooms,  large  new 
barn,  50x50.  with  basement  for  storing  apples  cloer, 
etc.,  and  equipped  with  steam  power  feed  cutter  and 
hay  carrier.  Barn  is  well  built,  painted,  metal  rcof. 
Engine  house.  2ix30,  with  large  feed  boiler  bricked 
in  and  a  four  (4)  horse-power  engine  for  cutting  feed 
and  run  cider  mill.  Hen  house  and  tool  house.  This 
farm  is  well  fenced,  supplied  with  fine  spring  water 
In  each  field.  Bounded  on  the  sou'h  bv  Eal  tng 
Creek,  which  forms  a  rond  or  lake  half  mile  long,  on 
the  bank  is  a  nice  three-room  pleasure  house  for 
fishing  and  hunting  parties.  Deer,  Wi’d  Turkey, 
etc.  furnish  fine  sport.  All  the  Improvements  are 
new  and  built  within  the  last  four  years,  costing  over 
$3,000.  The  greatest  attraction  this  place  presents 
is  the  fine  orchard  ot  over  3.500  fruit  trees,  consist¬ 
ing  of  apple,  pear,  cherry  and  plum,  in  full  vigor 
and  bears  plentiful  crops,  also 6  acres  in  Early  Har¬ 
vest  blackberries.  This  handsome  farm  can  be 
bought  for  the  sum  of  85,500.  half  cash,  the  ba'- 
ance  upon  long  payments.  If  any  party  wants  a 
larger  place  any  part  of  the  adjoining  farm  of  1.000 
acres  can  be  bought  on  easy  terms.  Apply  to 
II.  E.  HARNISII.  P.  O.  Box  241,  Manchester,  Va. 


A  GRIP  ON  SUCCESS 


can  he  obtained  by  having  more  knowledge  than 
the  man  at  the  next  bench.  Don’t  stop  work,  but 
study  “  after  hours,”  and  we  guarantee  to  fit  you 
to  advance  rapidly  in  your  business  through  our 
course  of  EDUCATION  BY  MAIL 

in  Electrical,  Mechanical,  Steam,  Mining  and  Civil  Engi¬ 
neering  ;  Metallurgy,  Art,  Architecture.  Practical  News¬ 
paper  Work.  English  Branches,  Stenography,  Machine 
Itesign  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Low  price;  easy  terms. 
Mention  subjects  interested  in  when  writing  to 

THE  UNITED  CORRESPONDENCE  8CH0OL8, 

154, 150, 158  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  for  catalogue  39 


P*/>n  e-  CENTS  we  wifi  send  you 
|“  KOI/  our  two-quart  FOUN¬ 
TAIN  SYRINGE,  fitted  with  a  full  length 
1  Steel  Nickel-Plated  Valve  &  THREE 
1  hygienic,  hard  rubber  pipes—  for  Infants, 

*  Adults,  Rectal  and  Vaginal. 

These  pipes  have  the  slip  expan¬ 
sion  air-tight  joints,  guarun- 
,  teed  not  to  leak  or  wear.  All 
carefully  packed  in  a  strav,- 
board,  paper-covered  box. The 
postage  will  bel2cts. 

Our  Spring  Catalogue  of 

-  1,000  illustrated  pages  will  be 

nt  prepaid  on  receipt  of  15  cents,  which  pays  part  of 
he  express  charges,  and  will  be  refunded  on  receipt  of 
our  first  order.  This  catalogue  quotes  wholesale  prices 
n  EVERYTHING  von  EAT,  fl  EAR  and  USE. 

Established  m*^**^^’ 

1867.  150.1*6  W.  Mud  Ison  SL, 

)rder  StyleNo.il.  C _  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

AW  UTTPC— 1  pay  highest  prices.  Send  for  list. 

All  rlftO  j.  c.  DILL1N,  West  Philadelphia, Pa. 

RAW  FURS— I  pay  highest  prices.  Write  for 

rice  List.  3.  I.  GLEED,  East  Aurora.  N.  Y. 

M  M kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  G  rain  Insects.“The 
wheels  of  the  Gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed- 
5  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

“  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  Mas  aXing. 

.’u iv  \  tm  »  tavi.OR.  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


Hay  Wanted 

All  grades  In  strong  demand. 

High  prices  can  be  realized 
on  quick  shipments. 

F.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
References:  Citizens  Bank  of  Locke,  N.  Y.,  and 
Liberty  National  of  New  York. 


SPRING  LAMBS 

We  have  a  large  trade  on  fancy  LAMBS,  CALVES 
ind  POULTRY  throughout  the  winter;  also,  HOT¬ 
HOUSE  PRODUCTS.  We  solicit  your  consignments, 
ind  can  guarantee  top  prices  for  fancy  stock. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


tUBHAlBI  1111  SOT6I8  &  iMY  81119 

[  ALWAYS  EARLIEST  &  BEST  * 

THE  GEORGE  WJRcJERRARD  CO.  CARIBOU,  ME. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Getting  Ready.— As  I  write,  the  ground 
is  white  with  snow,  and  a  fierce  wind  is 
blowing  down  the  valley.  The  frost  crawls 
over  the  window  panes.  .  Throw  up  a  win¬ 
dow  to  air  a  bedroom  and  ice  will  skim 
over  the  water  pitcher.  Dan,  whose  stall 
is  nearest  the  door,  needs  a  blanket.  The 
neighbors  say  they  heard  a  bluebird  on 
Washington’s  birthday.  I’ll  guarantee  he's 
too  blue  to  make  himself  heard  to-day. 
Spring  seems  a  long  way  off,  but  it’s  not 
too  early  to  get  ready— for  Spring  in  New 
Jersey.  While  the  wind  howls  on  the  out¬ 
side  we  may  take  the  tools  apart,  and  put 
them  in  shape.  We  can’t  plant  seeds  now, 
but  we  can  decide  just  what  we  want  and 
where  they  are  to  go.  I  have  ordered  some 
red  paint  from  Ingersoll.  We  want  to  give 
the  woodwork  on  the  tools  a  taste  of  it, 
and  also  color  up  a  small  barn  that  has 
never  been  painted.  A  wash  of  lime,  salt 
and  cement  will  do  for  the  fences,  with 
a  pale  blue  tint  for  trimmings.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  advise  farmers  to  use  the  varieties 
or  methods  I  shall  speak  of.  I  think  they 
are  best  for  us,  but  I  may  be  wrong  about 
it,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  graft  any  of 
the  wrongs  or  mistakes  of  Hope  Farm  on 
to  readers. 

The  Season’s  Plans.— It  is  impossible  for 
a  farmer  to  lay  down  any  cast-iron  plans 
for  the  Summer.  They  are  sure  to  be 
more  or  less  upset.  We  find  it  so.  There 
is  talk  of  a  canning  factory  near  us.  If 
it  is  really  built,  and  some  one  win  give  me 
a  personal  guarantee  that  produce  will  be 
paid  for  I  shall  plan  to  put  in  a  good  space 
to  tomatoes,  Lima  beans  and  sweet  corn, 
and  deliver  it  to  the  canning  factory.  In 
that  case  I' expect  to  seed  down  some  of 
the  ground  intended  for  potatoes,  or  sow 
cow  peas.  If  there  is  any  hitch  about  the 
canning  factory  I  shall  let  these  truck 
crops  go,  and  put  the  whole  force  on  to:  1, 
a  good  garden:  2,  a  big  crop  of  potatoes;  3, 
a  large  corn  crop  and  other  fodder;  4,  cow 
peas;  5,  the  fruit  already  on  the  place;  6, 
a  good  herd  of  hogs.  You  can  see  that 
the  canning  factory  will  make  considerable 
difference  in  our  plans.  In  fact,  as  I  have 
said,  we  cannot  fully  decide  yet.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  the  canning  factory  will  not  give 
any  guarantee,  our  plans  will  be  about  as 
follows: 

A  Good  Garden.— This  is  one  of  the  best 
things  on  the  farm.  Our  hotbed  is  in  a 
corner  of  the  fence  and  serves  for  an  early 
crop  of  radish  and  lettuce,  and  for  starting 
tomatoes  and  cabbage  plants.  The  gardens 
will  be  made  in  two  inclosures  back  of  the 
barns.  One  was  evidently  an  old  garden 
and  our  pigs  are  now  in  the  other.  We  like 
the  old  Deacon  lettuce.  For  peas  we  plant 
Nott’s  Excelsior  for  early,  though  Alaska 
has  served  us  well.  For  late  we  are  very 
fond  of  Telephone.  The  Valentine  beans 
suit  us.  It  is  hard  to  go  wrong  in  ordering 
beets,  turnips  and  radish,  for  all  standard 
varieties  are  good.  We  shall  plant  the  Paul 
Rose  or  Petoskey  muskmelon  this  year.  It 
would  not  sell  so  well  in  our  markets  as 
the  old  Hackensack,  but  it  is  fine  for  fam¬ 
ily  eating.  We  plant  the  Dreer’s  Im¬ 
proved  Lima  bean.  I  do  not  care  for  the 
bush  Limas.  In  our  damp  climate  they  are 
too  liable  to  rust  or  decay.  They  lie  on  the 
ground  when  heavily  filled.  Early  Ruby, 
Long  Keeper  and  Ponderosa  tomatoes  give 
us  a  good  supply.  The  Faxon  squash  is  a 
good  one  and  so  is  the  old  reliable  Hubbard. 
We  do  not  do  much  with  sweet  corn  in  the 
garden  when  we  raise  a  large  crop,  but 
Cory,  Crosby,  Perry’s  Hybrid  and  Ever¬ 
green  will  make  a  good  succession.  Va¬ 
rieties  like  Country  Gentleman  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  the  kernels  are  tied  on  ton 
tight  to  suit  my  teeth. 

The  Potato  Crop.— For  an  early  potato, 
June  Eating  has  become  the  standard  with 
us.  I  shall  plant  at  least  15  barrels  of  it. 
Bovee  and  New  Queen  have  also  given  us 
good  returns.  For  late  varieties  I  shall  or¬ 
der  Carman  No.  3,  and  a  few  barrels  each 
of  Green  Mountain,  Uncle  Sam  and  Orphan. 

I  shall  plant  all  my  own  seed  of  Rural 
Blush  at  least.  The  Rural  Blush  is  such 
a  high-quality  potato  that  we  can  forgive 
its  bad  habit  of  straggling  in  the  hill  or 
drill.  I  shall  not  try  to  rush  off  the  po¬ 
tatoes  as  was  done  last  year,  unless  the 
price  is  very  high.  I  think  we  can  dig  a 
cave  into  the  face  of  our  steep  hillside  and 
make  it  into  a  storage  room  for  holding  our 
potatoes  and  apples.  It’s  worth  trying  any 
way.  Last  year  Mr.  S.  J.  Costen,  of  Cheap- 
side,  Va.,  sent  us  some  second-crop  potatoes 
for  trial.  The  vine  growth  was  ahead  of 
the  June  Eating,  and  there  was  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  yield.  The  June  Eating  were  of 
better  shape.  The  southern  potatoes  stopped 
growing  during  the  drought  and  then 
started  again,  but  the  second  growth 
formed  in  knobs  or  bumps  all  over  them. 
The  vines  from  this  southern  seed  were 
very  vigorous.  I  want  to  try  some  of  the 
crop  which  Charlie  and  Uncle  Ed  are  now 
growing  in  Florida  for  seed  here  in  May! 

Corn  and  Fodder. — I  am  the  man  who 
claimed  for  years  that  it  did  not  pay  us  to 
raise  field  corn.  I  thought  we  could  raise 
sweet  corn  and  sell  the  ears  for  cash  so  as 
to  buy  western  grain  to  feed  with  the  sweet 
cornstalks.  At  one  time  that  was  right,  but 
that  time  has  now  passed  for  us.  My  feed 
bills  scare  me.  I  shall  quit  sweet  corn  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  very  late  crop,  and  raise  all 
the  field  corn  I  can  this  year.  As  to  a  vari¬ 
ety,  I  am  tempted  to  make  one  specialty  of 
the  old  Rural  Thoroughbred  flint,  though 
the  dent  varieties  are  mostly  grown  here. 
I’ll  think  that  over  a  little  longer.  I  shall 
sow  about  four  acres  of  Fall-plowed  sod 
to  oats,  to  be  cut  green  and  cured  for  hay. 
Our  oats  have  usually  been  full  of  smut, 
but  this  year  we  expect  to  soak  the  seed 
in  formalin  solution.  Other  fodder  crops 
will  be  white  Kaffir  corn,  Early  Amber 
cane,  Dwarf  Essex  rape  and  millet  chinked 
in  as  seems  best.  My  ambition  is  to  have 
some  day  about  three  acres  well  seeded  to 
Alfalfa.  That  would  nearly  provide  hay 
for  all  the  stock,  and  leave  the  rest  of  the 
farm  for  other  crops. 


Early  Black  pea  because  it  has  an  erect 
upright  habit  of  growth,  which  I  think  is 
better  for  our  conditions  than  the  habit  of 
sprawling  all  over  the  ground. 

Fruit  Facts.— The  salable  fruits  now  on 
the  farm  are  cherries,  pears  and  apples.  I 
regard  this  as  a  nearly  ideal  location  for 
cherries,  and  I  shall  set  a  fair  number  of 
trees  this  year,  mostly  Bing,  Windsor  and 
Montmorency.  I  have  an  idea  that  we  can 
compete  with  the  California  cherries.  Out- 
pears  are  mostly  Bartlett  and  Clapp’s 
Favorite,  but  many  of  the  trees  are  feeble. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  make  a  run  on  Bart¬ 
lett,  Seckel  and  Bose  with  some  Kieffers  for 
canning.  I  would  prefer  the  dwarfs,  but  1 
understand  Bose  does  not  do  well  on  quince 
stock.  We  want  about  20  trees  each  of 
quince,  plum  and  peach  to  start  with.  Too 
many  of  our  apples  are  early  varieties.  I 
want  to  get  some  of  them  top-grafted  to 
Grimes  Golden,  Maiden  Blush  and  other 
good  varieties.  Our  present  late  apples  are 
chiefly  Baldwin  and  R.  I.  Greening.  Next 
Fall  we  hope  to  set  quite  an  apple  orchard 
—mostly  Baldwin,  Sutton  Beauty,  York  Im¬ 
perial  and  Spitzenburg.  We  want  fair 
specimens  of  most  small  fruits,  but  anyway 
I  want  for  general  planting  on  this  soil 
the  Wilder  currant,  Early  Harvest  black¬ 
berry,  Columbian  and  Cuthbert  raspberries, 
Gregg  and  Kansas  blackcaps,  Marshall, 
Gladstone,  Gandy  and  Parker  Earle  straw¬ 
berries.  These  four  varieties  will,  I  feel 
sure,  do  well  on  our  heavy  soil.  I  want  to 
try,  in  a  small  way,  some  of  the  newer 
varieties  of  small  fruits  and  I  shall  keep 
up  my  experiment  of  bringing  wild  straw¬ 
berry  plants  back  into  good  care  in  the 
garden. 

The  Hog  Crop. — We  have  three  young 
sows  that  seem  to  me  good  enough  for 
breeders.  I  want  to  get  one  purebred  sow 
and  a  good  boar.  It  seems  evident  that  my 
friend  the  hog  is  the  four-footer  best 
adapted  to  our  conditions.  I  shall  try  to 
develop  a  good,  practical  herd  of  sows. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  around  us  for  little 
pigs.  With  cow  peas  and  rape  to  provide 
pasture  we  hope  to  make  fairly  cheap  pork, 
for  which  there  is  a  good  sale  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood.  In  brief,  these  things  are  what 
we  hope  to  do  this  year.  We  shall  doubt¬ 
less  fail  with  some  of  them,  while  others 
will  be  but  poorly  done.  Still,  it  seems  to 
me  best  to  try  to  make  a  definite  plan  and 
then  keep  as  close  to  it  as  possible.  We 
have  studied  hard  at  the  question  of  suit¬ 
able  varieties  for  this  soil  and  location. 
Another  great  problem  with  me  has  been 
the  question  of  setting  out  asparagus  roots. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  profit 
in  this  crop,  provided  it  is  well  grown  and 
handled,  but  the  rust  disease  threatens  to 
drive  many  growers  out  of  the  business, 
and  there  seems  no  sure  wav  of  fighting  it. 
I’ll  admit  that  I  find  it  hard  to  decide  about 
risking  a  field  of  asparagus.  Before  the 
Summer  is  over  we  shall  know  more  about 
these  plans  than  we  do  now. 

But  of  course  we  shall  not  stop  entirely 
with  these  outdoor  crops.  We  want  some 
simple  flowers  and  shrubs  around  the  house. 
Inside  the  house,  too,  there  are  hopeful  plans 
that  the  Madame  will  try  to  carry  out. 
The  planting  of  character  and  good  habits 
falls  mostly  to  her  lot.  She  doesn’t  be¬ 
lieve  much  in  the  novelties  which  produce 
character  so  fast  that  you  can  hardly  see 
it.  She  will  continue  to  use  the  good  old 
system  that  has  stood  the  test  of  cen¬ 
turies.  h.  w.  c. 


PARAGRENE 

is  better,  cheaper  and  bulkierthan  PARIS  GREEN  , 
and  will  not  burn  the  foliage.  Send  for  pam¬ 
phlet.  FRKD.L.LAVAN  BURG,  Box  1070-A, New  York 


SEED  POTATOES  MICHIGAN,  BOVEE 

Rose,  Hebron,  the  Carmans  and  fi  other  tlrst-class 
varieties.  11  years  experience.  Catalog  free. 

ABNER  B.  WILSON,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


DflTkTntC  Grown  especially  for  SEED.  11 
rU  I  H  I  UtO  varieties.  Prices  right.  List  free 
GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Ilalton,  Pa. 


Seed  Sweet  Potatoes,  Seed  Jersey  Yel¬ 
low  and  Red.  II  per  bu.,  #3  per  bbl.  of  3  bu.  Securely 
packed  to  carry  safely.  Send  for  price  list  of  frul  t 
trees,  small  fruits,  etc. 

CHAS.  BLACK,  Ulghtstown,  N.  J. 


2000 


miCUL1|  C  Seed  Corn;  samples  tree.  W. 
U  U  vjilLLo  N.SCARFF.  New  Carlis  e,  O. 


piVE-EAREI)  CORNUCOPIA  White  Dent  Tested 
Seed  Corn,  for  south  of  41st  parallel.  New  and 
enormously  productive.  Circulars. 

Box  24,  VISALIA,  KY. 


OEED  CORN,  choice  improved  varieties:  mixed  con- 
^  tains  corn  suitable  for  any  soil  or  climate  where 
the  choice  kinds  will  mature.  Price  50c  per  qt., 
shelled,  postage  paid. 

T.  C.  HAMILTON,  Bokes  Creek,  Union  Co.,  Ohio. 


h/IEDIUM  CLOVER  SEED,  $5.25.  BEARDLESS 
BARLEY,  05c.  BANNER  OATS,  free  from 
smut,  yielded  71  and  78  bu.  in  ’98  and  ’99,  35c  per  bu., 
f.o.b.  Positively  clean.  Sacks  extra. 

H.  D.  ltOHRER,  Seville,  Ohio. 


Strawberry  and  Sma  1  Fruit  Plants.  Lowei 
prices.  List  free.  P.  SPEER,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


Loudon  Red  Raspberries.  Best  red. 
Pure  stock.  Inspected.  Strawberries,  etc.  List  free. 
W.  B.  DAVIS,  Janesville,  Wis. 


■DERRY  PLANTS.  To  save  money  order  best 
■“"*  plants  at  our  low  prices,  delivered  and  guar¬ 
anteed  by  fast  freight.  Catalogue  free. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Delaware. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  at  a  Bargain 

90  VARIETIES.  ** 

E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa. 


Strawberry  Plants.— Johnson’s  Early,  Excel¬ 
sior,  and  other  new  varieties,  $2  per  1000;  standard 
sorts,  $1.50.  List  of  small  fruits  on  application. 

CHAS.  BARKER.  Milford,  Del. 


Cow  Peas. — The  Early  Black  variety  is 
quite  good  enough  for  me,  and  I  have  al¬ 
ready  ordered  12  bushels  of  seed  from  Dela¬ 
ware.  Seed  is  high  this  year,  for  an  early 
frost  destroyed  much  of  it.  We  shall  sow 
cow  peas  on  the  back  fields  of  the  farm- 
now  in  grass,  trees  and  bushes.  Part  will 
be  broadcast,  part  put  in  with  the  Bobbin’s 
potato  planter,  and  part  in  hills  marked  off 
as  for  corn.  I  want  to  see  which  method  is 
best  for  our  climate  and  soil.  I  feel  sure 
that  these  cow-pea  fields  next  year  will  be 
in  good  order  for  a  corn  crop.  I  shall  try 
to  have  the  peas  picked  for  seed.  I  don’t 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  am  a  cow-pea  crank. 
That  is  satisfactory  to  me,  if  I  can  turn 
my  friend  the  cow  pea  so  that  it  will  grind 
fertility  out  of  those  old  fields.  I  like  the 


QTItAWBERRY  PLANTS  $1.25  per  1001)  and  up. 

Miller  Red  Raspberry  and  Lueretia  Dewberry, 
$3.50  per  1900.  Catalogue  free. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


lUrt  CUMBERLAND  RASPBERRY.  $2  express; 
IWU  NICK  OHMER  STRAWBERRY,  00c.  mail. 

F.  P.  BARTON,  Durham,  Ct. 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow.” 

Standard  Sorts.  $1.50  to  $2.60  per  M.  Descriptive 
Cat.,  with  -‘Instructions  How  to  Grow,”  sent  hike. 
THE  C.  E.  WHITTEN  NURS  Y  CO.,  Bridgman,  Mich, 


Kansas  and  Gregg  Raspberry  plants. 
1  v""  All  hand-layered  and  from  young  plan¬ 
tation  that  has  never  fruited:  none  better. 

W.  A.  FREED,  Homewood,  Pa. 


***  A  a.  A  A4.  A-4*  ■«>  • 


The  Best  Paying  Crop 

For  home  trade  or  shipping  Is 
Fancy  Muskmelons. 

VAUGHAN’S  MUSK  MELON  SEEDS  have  been  care¬ 
fully  saved  by  growers  who  know  the  business.  They  produce 
big  cropswhich  sell  while  I  TI|P  ulJAl  II  DnCP” 
others  rot  on  the  dump.  I  *  UC  I  /AUL,  rvV/otl, 
is  one  of  our  specialties.  Flesh  beautiful  salmon  of  exquisite  flavor. 
A  splendid  shipper  and  a  good  seller.  Per  packet  10c,  per  ounce  25c 
Osage  Gem — new— we  control  entire  stock,  Pkt.  10c  Oz.  .50 
Paul  Rose— 1899  selection  by  Mr.  Rose,  Oz.  25c  lb.  82.50 

Osage—  Vaughan’s  Original  Stock . Oz.  25e  lb.  82-40 

Rocky  Ford  Gem— Tie st  Colorado . Oz.  15c  lb.  81.00 

Net  ted  Gem-  Oval  (Paul  Rose  Selection),  Oz.  20c  11>.  81.25 
This  ad.  shews  only  one  class  of  our  Gardener’s  Specialties. 
Write  for  F-REE  HOOK— all  about  the  garden,  lawn  and  farm. 

Vaughan9 s  Seed  Store , 

'  84-86  Randolph  St.  CHICAGO.  14  Barclay  St.,  Hew  York. 

y  >«•  v  v  -S*  W  v  ^ v  ^  rF  -S-  V  ‘fr  V  v  -F  Y  WF  *F 


BRASS  SEEDS 

muss  minims  specially  prepared  to  suit  all  conditions  of  soil. 

Our  AMERICAN  FARMERS’  MANUAL  for  1900,  32  pages,  devoted  entirely  to  Grass 
and  other  Seeds  for  tho  Farm,  mailed  free  on  application  to  those  who  state  where  they  saw 
this  advertisement.  Correspondence  invited. 


I  GRASS  SEED  for  HAY, 

GRASS  SEED  for  PASTURE, 
GRASS  SEED  for  GOLF  LINKS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  LAWNS, 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO, 


- 35  &  37 - 

CORTLANDT  ST„ 


NEW  YORK. 


ESTABLISHED  1802 


Our  1900  Catalogue  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  It  contains  a  large  assortment 
of  Seeds,  and  more  information  about 
them  and  their  culture  than  any 
other  Seed  Annual  published.  We 
have  been  for  the  past  98  years  the 
leading  Seed  House  of  America. 

J.  M.TH0RBU  RN  &  CO. 

(Late  of  15  John  Street) 

36  CORTLANDT  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


URPEE’S 


Seeds  Grow 

and  are  always  the 

BEST  THAT  GROW! 


As  proved  by  thousands  of  trials  at 
our  famous  Fordhook  Farms, — the 
largest  Trial  Grounds  in  America. 


URPEE’S 

Farm  Annual 


for  IQOO — mailed  FREE  to  all 


A  handsome  new  book  of  140  pages, — tells 
the  plain  truth  about  Seeds,  including  rare 
Novelties  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 
Beautiful  colored  plate  and  hundreds  of  illus¬ 
trations  from  nature.  Gives  practical  informa¬ 
tion  of  real  value  to  all  who  would  raise  the 
choicest  Vegetables  and  most,  beautiful  Flowers. 
Write  a  postal  card  TO-DAY  ! 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


Ensilage  Corn. 

We  are  headquarters  for  the  celebrated  Virginia 
Horse-tooth  Ensilage  Corn,  and  can  supply  same  in 
car  lots  or  less  quantities.  Write  for  prices,  stating 
quantity  required.  Sample  mailed  on  request. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  Seedsmen,  Klchmond,  Va. 


Seed  Oats,  Corn  and  Potatoes. 

Choice,  pure  and  true  to  name,  grown  especially 
for  seed  with  great  care.  "Henderson's  Clydesdale" 
Oats.  Beautiful,  large,  white,  heavy  oat,  free  from 
smut.  Large  yielder.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  sample  and 
price.  Mammoth  yellow  100-day  and  Ued  Gla/.e  90- 
day  Hint  corn.  POTATOES.-- “Sir  Walter  Raleigh." 
“Carman  No.  3,"  “Uncle  Sam,"  “Carman  No.  1," 
"Peerless  Jr.,”  "Early  Columbia,"  “Early  Fortune," 
“Early  Harvest.”  Send  for  prices  and  description. 

D.  C.  McPHERSON  SEED  CO.,  Garbutt,  N.  Y. 


CAD  Oil  C— 1,000  Bushels  Crimson  Clover 
Tun  OllLC  Seed;  1.000  Bushels  Cow  Peas. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


Cabbage  seed,  extra  select  crop  of  1899.  My  own 
growing,  all  seasons,  sure  header.  Ounce,  20c.;  lb., 
$1.75.  J.  A.  ROBF.RTS,  Malvern,  l’a. 


My  Catalogue  for  1900  sent  free,  tells 
you  why  my  Second-crop  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes  are  so  much  superior  to  any  other 
seed  potatoes  grown.  Johnson’s  New 
Early  Strawberry.  60  other  choice 
kinds,  flne  as  grow,  true  to  name,  etc. 
J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Station,  Maryland 


HARMAN  NO.  3  <tQ.OO 

SEED  POTATOES.  ^  per  bbl. 

Sir  Walter  ltaleigh  and  Early  Bovee  $4.00  per  bbl.,  all 
bbls.  4  bu.  Dewey,  the  great  cropper,  per  bbl.  $5  00. 
Wholesale  list  free.  GEO.  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo, N.Y 


New  Cardinal 
Raspberry 

Eighty  varieties  of  Strawberries,  com¬ 
prising  the  best  old  and  new  sorts. 

LA  FRANCE  FRUIT  FARM,  Holton,  Kan. 


i®‘New  Late  Winter  Apples. 

Collins,  Beach,  Oliver,  Arkansaw,  Reagan,  Helges, 
Gilbert,  Springdale,  HighHll,  Stayman.  Givens, 
Hatchers,  etc.  $4  per  doz.,  packed. 

V.  8.  FUNK  &  CO.,  Boyertown,  Pa. 


BIG  NEW  BERRIES 

Mammoth  sweet  chestnuts,  Japanese  plums,  peaches 
—all  nursery  stock  cheap.  Free  catalogue. 

J.  H.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


KANSAS  HOME  NURSERY. 

>-  Choice  Tested  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Orig> 
lnate  New  Fruits.  Now  offer  the  New  Cardinal  iCasp 
berry,  the  berry  for  the  people.  “  It  will  add  millions 
of  wealth  to  the  country.” 

A.  H.  GKIE8A,  Box  J,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE. 


Choice  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  other 
Trees.  Hoses,  Water  Lil  es,  etc.  Prices  low.  We 
also  lay  out  grounds  when  desired. 

E.  S.  PETEKSON  &  SONS  Box  15,  Montrose.  N.  Y. 


PUCQTNIIT  8CIONS  from  producing  trees 
UnCO  I  HU  I  Alpha,  Reliance,  Parry,  Grant. 
Paragon  Cooper.  Numbo. 

ALblON  CHESTNUT  CO.,  Haddonfleld,  N.  J 


General  Nursery  Stock. 

Trees,  Seeds.  Cuttings,  Hedge  Plants,  etc.  Japan 
Raspberry,  $1.50  per  1UU;  doz.,  35.  Gregg.  Marlboro, 
Golden  Oueen  Raspberry  plants,  bv  doz.  35c.;  llHJ, 
$1.50;  1000.  $10.  Send  for  Price  L  st.  j.  A.  ROBERTS, 
Malvern,  Pa. 


“rrLC  OvIUlia  Trees,  Fumigated 
SUTTON  BEAUTY,  Malden  Blush,  Hubbardston, 
Rome  Beauty.  J.  S.  WOODWARD.  Loekport,  N.  Y. 


fSDNUCC  New  Karly  YeUow  DC  1  011 
UllAVCO  FREESTONE  rtAUIl 

Price-list  free.  W.  J.  Graves.  Originator.  Perry,  O. 


Tree  and  Shrub  Seedlings  in  Variety 

Magnolia,  Linden  or  Basswood.  Beech,  Sugar  Maple, 
Tulip  Poplar,  etc.  Low  prices.  Send  for  trade  list. 
J.  H.  H.  BOYD,  Gage,  Sequatchie  Co.,  Tenn. 


TREES 


at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
Pears,  $6  per  100;  Peach,  3c.  Cat.  Free 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


Surplus  Stock-Very  Cheap 

Currant,  1  and  2  yr.  Miller  and  Loudon  Rasp.,  Col¬ 
umbian  Rasp.,  1  yr.  transplants,  Columbian  Asp.  3  yr. 

WM.  H.  MORGAN,  Westmont,  N.  J. 


nCUIDCDDICC  Austin  Dewberry  Plants  by 
UCflDCnnibd  mail  $1.25  per  100. 

A.  K.  BRADLEY,  Tioga,  Texas. 


Miogufof  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

lrl60  varieties,  A.  J.  MC’MATH.O.iley,  Va 


FREE 


Strawberries 


-As  good  plants  as  can  be 
bought  North,  South,  East  or 
West.  Carefully  handled, packed  Ash'pped  anywhere 
at  wholesae  prices.  Wm.  Perry,  Coot  Spring,  Del. 


60  VARIETIES 


H. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

$1.50  per  1000  and  up. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  HENRY,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 


New  Seedling  Strawberries. 

Free  Silver  and  Winchel  No.  3  just  out  and  20  other 
varieties.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  RIDGE  PLANT 
FARM,  G.  W.  Winchel,  Prop.,  Tobinsport,  Ind. 


REID’S 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Roses, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 
true  to  name.  Low  prices.  No.  1 
stock.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

REID’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  1,  Upland,  Ohio. 


ovv  pi  icca.  in  u.  x 

FRUITS 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Only  well-tested  reliable  varieties.  No  untried 
novelties  of  peach,  apple,  pear  and  other  fruit  trees. 
Twenty-five  varieties  of  strawberries.  Blackberry, 
raspberry  and  other  small  fruit  plants.  10,000  Kan¬ 
sas,  the  best  black  cap  raspberry.  Very  cheap, 
healthy,  well-rooted  trees  and  plants  packed  free  in 
best  manner.  For  price  list  address 

CHARLES  BLACK,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


March  10,  1900 
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Note:  Mr.  Atkinson  has  now  used  the  MAPES  POTATO  one  car  upward  per  year,  for  12  years 
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;  Farms  Growing  Richer  Each  Year 

p  Send  postal  for  latest  pamplilet,  “Twenty  Years  After  ” — Profit  from  the  start  in  bringing  up 

the  POOREST  SOILS  without  farm  manure  Practical  experience  for  long  series  of  years  on 
I  varied  soils  with  ordinary  Farm  Crops,  Potatoes,  Wheat,  Hay,  Corn,  Oats,  etc— Crops  doubled 

1  An  experience  on  a  poor,  almost  worthless  field  (seven  acres),  since  1879,  up  to  date,  that  had 

|  been  brought  up  into  good  condition  with  profitable  Crops,  Potatoes,  Oats,  Corn  and  Hay,  from  the 

S  start  only  the  MAPES  MANURES  used  The  New  England  Farmer  said  of  this  field:  “  Now  that 

Ii  seven  acres  is  easily  worth  as  a  property,  paying  dividends  at  five  per  cent,  on  $4,000 

I  have  used  the  MAPES  MANURES  over  25  years  almost  exclusively.  When  I  started  to  use  the  MAPES  MANURES  1  had  one  of  the  poorest  farms 
I!  in  the  county  and  at  present  time  I  have  one  of  the  best  in  the  county.  If  you  don’t  believe  it,  come  and  judge  for  yourselves  I  wish  you  could 
~  Le  seen  my^r  crops  for  the  last  1.)  years,  no  better  in  the  county,  and  I  owe  it  all  to  the  MAPES  MANURES  as  far  as-  fertility  is  concerned.- 

[Lewm  Beltz,  North  Pen»; ^a'  wg  thought  it  a  big  thing  to  grow  20  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  but  can  grow  now  on  the  average  of  from 

27  to  43  bushels  and  get  far  better  grass.  We  cut  in  the  year  of  1898  about  55  tons  of  hay  on  28  acres,  and  I  think  that  speaks  very  -11  ™ 
goods  for  one  who  does  not  buy  any  manure.  We  keep  four  horses  on  farm  and  four  cows,  so  you  may  know  aoout  what  manure  the  land  gets.  [  . 

M  Everett,  Lawrence  Station,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,  June  10th,  1899.  . 

Our  section  is  overrun  with  agents  offering  fertilizers  at  very  low  prices;  and  with  many  of  our  farmers  the  low  price,  backed  by  the  assert 

of  the  agent  that  “it  is  just  as  good  or  better  than  the  so-called  high  grade,”  will  win  every  time  with  the  man  that  knows  nothing  about  fertilizers. 
My  land  is  a  standing  practical  advertisement  of  the  merits  of  the  MAPES  MANURES.  1  have  used  them  almost  exclusively  for  the  past  sixteen  years, 
with  results  that  should  be  convincing  to  anyone  seeing  the  permanent  improvement  in  the  productiveness  of  my  farms.  My  crops  are  wheat,  com,  oat  , 
potatoes,  clover  and  grass.— [D.  R.  Merkel,  Shiremanstown,  Pa.,  June  9th,  1899. 

Farms  Constantly  Grow  Stronger.  Experience  with  Mapes  Manures  Over  30  Years. 

Dr  F  M.  Hexamer,  Editor  American  Agriculturist,  March,  1898.  writes:  •  ..  .  .  ...  .. 

'  The  testimony  ot  thousands  of  farmers  shows  that  by  the  use  of  MAPES  MANURES  large  yields  of  highest  quality  are  obtained,  while  the 
farms  are  constantly  growing  stronger.  Indeed,  practical  results  from  the  use  of  these  fertilizers  have  been  substantial  profit,  even  during  the  past 
hard  times.  Is  we  have  previously  remarked,  our  own  experience,  extending  through  a  period  of  over  thirty  years,  has  always  shown  the  Mapes  fer- 
tilizers  to  be  invariably  satisfactory,  on  the  truck  farm  and  in  the  garden,  as  well  as  in  the  field,  orchard  and  meadow. 

My  Farm  is  Getting  Richer  Every  Year. 

Wilmer  Atkinson,  editor  and  proprietor  ot  the  Farm  Journal,  reports  on  the  MAPES  MANURES:  I  do  not  use  stable  manure,  and  my  farm  Is 
getting  richer  every  year.  We  have  found  the  MAPES  MANURES  equally  good  for  grass,  potatoes,  corn  and  orchard  trees. 

Farms  Steadily  Improved  and  Crops  Doubled. 

[From  the  New  England  Homestead.] 

The  actual  statements  from  those  who  have  used  these  high-grade  manures  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  great  claim  made  for  the  MAPES 
MANURES  viz  :  that  by  their  continued  use,  in  some  cases  for  10,  12  and  15  years,  farmers,  truck  growers  and  fruit  growers  report  their  lands  as 
having  steadily  improved  in  condition,  and  their  crops  as  double  those  formerly  grown,  while  the  quality  of  the  crops  has  greatly  improved,  and  their 

profits  largely  increased. 

The  Mapes  Complete  Manures 

Potatoes,  Truck,  Fruits,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Onions,  Oats,  Top- 

Dressing,  Meadows,  Orchards,  Etc. 

ft 

No  Wormy  Potatoes  with  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  in  Ten  Years. 

We  have  raised  potatoes  on  the  same  piece  of  land  for  10  years,  using  every  year  the  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE  The  last  crop  was  as  clean 
as  the  first  Our  friend  who  says  he  used  manure  and  fertilizer  together,  and  found  many  wormy  potatoes,  will  find  that  it  was  the  manure,  not  the 
fertilizer,  that  supplied  the  worms.  Have  used  the  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE  for  17  years.-[Mr.  E.  S.  Carman,  Editor  Rural  New-Yorker  and  New 

’  01  at°The1  Practical  Farmer  on  the  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE  in  the  prize  potato  contest:  “During  the  past  five  years  ^^H^  has  scarceiy  been  a 
recognized  authority  on  potato  growing  who  has  not  stated  as  a  result  of  practical  experience  that  a  commercial  fertilizer  like  the  MAPES  POIAIO 

MANURE  excelled  stable  manure  in  economy  and  in  the  yield  and  quality  of  potatoes.  ...  , 

‘‘Under  average  conditions,  and  in  far  greater  number  of  cases,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  name  the  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE  as  the  best  and  most 

Tirnfitable  fertilizer  for  potatoes.” — American  Agriculturist.  .  ..  . 

“The  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE  was  really  the  first  manure  to  make  a  great  reputation  in  this  country,  and  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  supenor- 

ifv  of  a  reallv  high  grade  properly  prepared  fertilizer  over  stable  manure  for  potatoes.  Before  this  time  not  one  grower  in  a  hundred  would  use 
anything  but  stable  manure  for  this  crop,  and  now  for  many  years  past  there  are  few  large  growers  who  do  not  prefer  a  fertilizer  like  the 
POTATO  MANURE  to  any  farm  manure  for  potatoes,  particularly  wl^s^he  highest  quality  is  desired.”  American  Cu  iva  01. 

“The  advantage  of  the  MAPES  is  that  it  goes  in  a  straight  'to  the  spot.  We  never  miss  getting  a  carload  for  our  ore  ar  . 

“We  have  been  using  the  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE  for  e,<>^  /ears,  indeed  we  do  not  care  to  use  anything  else  for  potatoes,  and  have  never 
been  disappointed  yet.  We  do  not  have  scabby  potatoes  as  we  use*?  *th  stable  manure  .’’-Wilmer  Atkinson,  Farm  Journal. 
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“If  I  use  800  pounds  per  acre  MAPES  POTATO  MANUK! ^  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  the  crop  becoming  fired  in  case  of  dry  weather?” 
“Not  the  least  danger  is  there  that  800  pounds  of  pota'.^  Jilizer  of  high  grade  will  injure  the  crop,  no  matter  what  the  weather  might  be.  T  e 
question  as  to  how  much  fertilizer  may  be  profitably  used  on  potatoes  is  one  the  Rural  New-Yorker  feels  it  has  a  right  to  answer  with  author! 
For  many  years— as  the  “New  Potato  Culture”  records— we  have  tried  experiments  to  throw  light  upon  this  question.  We  have  useu  all  the  way _fro 
200  to  22L  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  the  emphatic  result  has  oeen  that  up  to  1750  pounds  the  largest  amount  has  been  profitable.”-[E.  S.  Carman,  Editor 

Rural  New-Yorker.  ,  ,  .... 

Thp  nrices  of  the  MAPES  MANURES  were  reduced  Jan.  1,  1899.  The  prices  have  not  been  advanced  this  ;eai. 

While  the  advance  m  fertilizing  materials  has  been  more  than  enough  to  justify  us  in  raising  the  price,  of  the  MAPES  MANURES  we  have 
decided  to  make  no  change.  We  prefer  to  give  our  customers  the  benefit  of  the  favorable  contracts  made  by  us  before  the  market  advanced,  and  be¬ 
lieve  they  will  show  their  appreciation  by  a  sufficient  increase  of  orders  to  compensate  us  for  the  greater  cost  of  later  purchases. 

Sent  free,  pamphlets  on  the  growing  of  tobacco,  truck,  fruits,  farm  crops,  oranges,  pineapples,  truck  in  Florida,  etc.  Apply  to  local  dealer  0  to 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Go.,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

|  The  highest  prices  obtained  for  tobacco  crops  in  Mass,  and  Ct.  reported  in  the  press  the  past  year  (1899)  were  grown  with  the  MAPES  TOBACCO 

1  MANURES. 
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A  CELEBRATED  DWARF  PEAR  ORCHARD. 

HOW  THE  TREES  ARE  UANDLED. 

The  Whole  Story  Simply  Told. 

MIGHTY  DWARFS. — The  dwarf  pear  orchard 
owned  by  C.  S.  Mills,  of  Allegan  Co.,  Is  celebrated 
throughout  Michigan.  Last  Fall  I  found  Mr.  Mills 
right  in  the  midst  of  gathering  the  crop,  so  I  saw 
the  fruit  at  its  best,  and  watched  all  the  operations  of 
picking,  grading  and  packing.  This  fruit  farm  com¬ 
prises  74  acres  of  rolling  land,  north  from  South 
Haven,  Michigan,  and  one-third  of  a  mile  back  from 
the  lake.  The  soil  is  partly  a  clay  loam  and  partly 
a  sandy  loam. 

“How  many  pear  trees  have  you,  altogether?”  I 
asked. 

“Close  to  1,200 — part  of  them  four  years  old,  and 
part  16  years  old.  The  older  trees  I  set  out  when  the 
farm  first  came  into  my  possession,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  best  strokes  of  business  I  ever  did.” 

“Are  they  all  dwarfs?” 

“Yes,  every  one.  I  have  no  use  for  standards  my¬ 
self;  were  I  to  begin  again,  I  should  plant  just  the 
same  way — dwarfs  every  time.  Some  people  don’t 
believe  in  them  much,  but  we  do.” 

“What  varieties  have  you,  and  which  do  you  pre¬ 
fer?” 

“Duchess,  Louise  Bonne,  Anjou  and  Howell.  They 
are  all  good;  but  I  rather  prefer  the  Duchess  for  a 
market  pear — they  are  so  large  and  attractive.  Anjou 
is  also  a  fine  variety.  Louise  Bonne  bears  well,  and 
the  pears,  although  not  extra  large,  are  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  appearance;  the  tree  itself,  however,  has  the 
fault  of  being  more  liable  to  breakage  at  the  joint 
than  the  other  varieties.  All  dwarfs  have  iheir  weak¬ 
ness,  more  or  less — the  union  between  quince  stock 
and  pear  seems  never  to  be  a  perfect  one;  but  with 
the  Duchess,  planted  deep,  I  have  had  but  little  loss 
from  this  source.” 

“How  about  Bartlett  and  Seckel?” 

“They  are,  according  to  my  experience,  no  good  as 
dwarfs;  I  would  not  plant  such  stock  if  it  were  given 
me.  Come  out  and  see  the  orchards.” 
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ered  with  pears  such  as  we  fruit  growers  dream  about, 
but  seldom  obtain — two,  three  and  four  bushels  to  the 
tree;  in  some  instances,  nearer  five  bushels.  How  the 
little  trees  held  up  such  a  load  seemed  something  of 
a  problem — yet  they  did  not  appear  to  be  a  bit  over¬ 
loaded. 

“But  don’t  you  thin  the  fruit  at  all?” 

THINNING  AND  SPRAYING.— “Yes,  indeed— and 
it’s  quite  a  job,  too;  but  a  very  important  one.  If  you 
had  been  here  at  thinning  time,  you  would  have  con¬ 
cluded — from  the  quantity  of  pears  taken  off — that  we 
had  ruined  the  crop.  We  do  this  work  when  the  fruit 
is  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  after  the  natural 
dropping  off  is  over  with.  No,  we  don’t  follow  any 
particular  rule — just  take  off  all  we  dare — and  then 
pull  off  some  more!  I  have  yet  to  see  the  man  who 
thins  too  much.  When  this  thinning  operation  is 
over,  the  ground  will  be  fairly  green  with  baby  pears. 
Every  year  we  do  this,  and  it  pays  every  time.  To 
look  at  the  trees  now,  though,  it  is  indeed  difficult 
to  believe  that  they  were  ever  thinned.  Yet,  if  you 
will  notice,  every  pear  has  room  enough  properly  to 
develop;  the  trees  are  in  no  danger  of  breaking  down; 
the  limbs  carry  their  individual  burdens  easily,  and 
each  pear  is  large  and  salable.” 

“Do  you  spray?” 

“Yes;  every  year.  We  cannot  afford  not  to  do  so. 
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FOUR- YEAR-OLD  DWARF  PEAR  TREES.  Fig.  61. 

have  attained  their  size.  Branch  the  trees  low. 
Prune  every  year  by  cutting  off  three-quarters  of  the 
new  growth;  that  may  seem  a  good  deal  to  take  off, 
but  I  find  that  'it  pays,  in  the  long  run,  to  do  it. 
Every  new  shoot  must  be  thus  shortened  in,  all  over 
the  tree;  the  aim  being  to  produce  a  low,  bushy, 
stocky  tree,  with  strong,  stubby  stems  and  branches. 
More  or  less  thinning  out  is  also  necessary;  a  tree  like 
a  paint  brush  won’t  do — neither  will  one  with  too  few 
branches.  A  happy  medium  is  not  exactly  easy  to 
attain,  but  it’s  the  thing  to  aim  at.  When  pruning 
back,  we  are  always  careful  to  cut  to  an  outside  bud — 
never  to  one  pointing  inwards;  it’s  just  as  easy  to 
do  it  one  way  as  the  other  when  you  get  used  to  it, 
though  it  may  seem  harder  at  first.  It’s  all  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  thinking  while  you  work;  a  workman  who 
can’t  use  his  brains  and  his  hands  together,  has  no 
business  in  a  fruit  orchard. 

WORK  AND  FOOD. — “Plow  up  to  the  trees  in  the 
Fall,  and  away  from  them  in  the  Spring;  thus  the 
ground  is  kept  nearly  level  during  the  working  sea¬ 
son,  and  when  cold  weather  comes,  the  ridging  up  as¬ 
sists  drainage,  and  also  helps  protect  the  tree  roots. 
For  the  first  three  years  most  any  hoed  or  cultivated 
crop  may  be  grown  among  the  trees;  after  that,  they 
should  have  all  the  ground  to  themselves — with  reg¬ 
ular  harrowings  up  to  about  August  1.  At  the  last 
cultivation,  oats,  Crimson  clover,  or  some  other  green 
crop  may  be  sown  to  hold  the  ground  and  plow  under 
in  the  Spring.  One  word  as  to  plowing:  do  it  either 
before  the  trees  blossom,  or  after;  never  work  the 
ground  When  the  trees  are  in  blossom. 

“The  manure  question  is  one  that  every  pear  grower 
has  his  own  notion  about.  Most  growers  believe  that 
stable  manure  is  bad  for  pear  trees — that  it  causes 
the  blight — that  the  trees  must  be  kept  back  rather 
than  pushed  along.  Such  Is  not  my  idea.  For  10 
successive  years  these  trees  had  a  good  warm  coat  of 
strawy  manure  applied  in  the  Fall  or  early  Winter. 
For  the  last  six  years  they  have  had  nothing.  Blight 
has  bothered  us  but  little,  in  all  this  time.  But  the 
trees  grew,  and  are  still  growing;  what’s  more,  they 
bore  young,  and  are  still  bearing.” 

“But,”  I  interrupted,  “is  it  possible  that  you  have 
had  regular  crops  of  fine  fruit  without  fertilizer  of  any 
kind  during  this  last  six  years?” 

“That’s  it,  exactly;  I  pushed  the  trees  along  for 
the  first  10  years,  and  since  then  they  have  had  nothing 
to  eat  but  air  and  cultivation.  So  far  there  has  been 
no  sign  of  insufficient  plant  food— the  fruit  is  just  as 
large  as  ever,  and  the  growth  is  just  as  thrifty.  Next 
year,  however,  I  intend  to  apply  a  coating  of  some 
good  commercial  fertilizer.” 

THE  OFF  YEAR. — “Don’t  you  have  off  years  occa¬ 
sionally — with  the  crop  practically  a  failure?” 

“No.  These  trees  have  never  missed  a  crop  since 
they  came  into  bearing.  They  started  in  when  three 
or  four  years  old;  at  10  years  they  averaged  a  bushel 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  SIGHT.— What  a  revelation  those 
sturdy,  16-year-old  trees  were  to  me!  Never  have  I 
seen  their  equal.  Great  stocky  fellows,  with  trunks 
like  a  man’s  thigh;  short,  thick  branches;  green, 
thrifty  leaves.  Nearly  every  tree  looked  just  like 
the  next  one,  as  far  as  one  could  see  down  the  long, 
straight  rows;  every  tree  was  branched  close  to  the 
ground,  all  were  round,  bushy,  and  of  about  the  same 
height.  Silch  uniformity  is  rare  in  a  pear  orchard — 
there  were  no  gaps,  and  but  few  places  where  it  had 
been  necessary  to  fill  in  with  younger  trees. 

As  for  the  fruit!  Well,  it  took  me  just  one  minute 
to  conclude  that  I  had  never  seen  a  real  live  pear 
orchard  before.  Many  of  those  trees  were  fairly  cov- 


A  16- YEAR-OLD  LOUISE  BONNE  DWARF.  Fig.  59. 


A  16-YEAR-OLD  DWARF  DUCHESS  PEAR  TREE.  Fig.  60. 


We  begin  operations  before  growth  starts  in  the 
Spring,  and  continue  it  until  late  in  the  Summer.  No 
regular  rules  can  be  laid  down,  as  every  season  is 
different;  genially  four  sprayings  are  sufficient; 
some  years  when  the  late  brood  of  slugs  is  unusually 
bad,  a  fifth  spraying  is  necessary.  We  use  the  regular 
stock  formulas  as  given  by  the  experiment  stations. 
As  a  result  of  this  spraying,  you  will  notice  there  is 
but  little  scabby  or  wormy  fruit  in  the  orchard.” 

“Do  the  slugs  bother  you  much?” 

“In  the  young  orchards,  yes;  as  the  trees  get  older, 
the  slugs  get  less  and  less  troublesome;  for  some 
unknown  reason  they  seem  to  prefer  the  leaves  of 
younger  trees.  Another  queer  thing  I  have  noticed, 
is  the  partiality  they  show  for  one  particular  variety 
— the  Louise  Bonne.  I  never  could  account  for  that.” 

GOOD  STOCK  AND  CARE. — In  response  to  further 
questioning,  Mr.  Mills  outlined  his  methods  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  caring  for  his  orchards: 

“Get  good  stock  and  set  it  deep — the  joint  should 
be  several  inches  below  the  usual  ground  level.  This 
point  is  important.  Another  equally  important  point 
is  the  kind  of  soil — dwarfs  are  no  good  on  sand;  they 
want  a  good,  well-drained  clay,  or  a  clay  loam.  Set 
the  trees  16^x16^  feet  apart.  I  know  that  authori¬ 
ties  claim  12x12  is  ample,  but  my  own  experience  has 
shown  me  that  a  rod  is  none  too  much  after  the  trees 
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or  more  to  the  tree,  and  kept  gaining  every  year.  Of 
course  some  years  have  been  better  than  others,  but 
no  year  has  been  anything  like  a  failure.  Now  let’s 
go  and  see  how  the  picking  progresses.” 

I  found  the  harvesting  operation  a  very  interesting 
one,  for  it  showed  actual  results.  Here  is  where  one 
learns  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  dwarf  trees 
closely  pruned.  Hardly  a  pear  anywhere  but  what 
could  be  easily  reached  from  the  third  step  of  a  lad¬ 
der;  and  fully  half  of  the  crop  could  be  picked  from 
the  ground.  These  little  points  particularly  appeal  to 
anyone  who  has  had  experience  in  church-steeple 
climbing  in  an  orchard  of  standard  varieties. 

“But  are  the  dwarfs  long  lived,  and  will  they  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  to  the  acre  as  standards?” 

“Where  I  came  from,  in  New  York  State,  there  are 
dwarf  trees  in  a  certain  orchard  that  are  now  35 
years  old — and  they’re  still  in  thrifty  condition.  Just 
how  much  longer  they  will  hold  out,  under  proper 
treatment,  is  an  open  question,  but  I  believe  they  are 
good  for  many  years  yet.  As  to  which  bear  the  most 
to  the  acre — standards  or  dwarfs — I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  not  having  an  orchard  of  the  former  for  com¬ 
parison.  I  have  an  idea,  though,  when  you  take  into 
consideration  the  early  bearing,  close  setting,  and 
labor-saving  qualities  of  dwarfs — that  a  long  series  of 
years  would  show  them  to  come  close  to  the  standards 
in  net  profit.” 

HANDLING  AND  RESULTS.— Next,  we  investi¬ 
gated  the  packing  operations.  The  fruit  is  picked  in 
round  peck  baskets,  then  carefully  poured  into  bushel 
baskets,  and  taken  to  the  packing  room.  Here  it  is 
sorted  by  hand  into  firsts  and  seconds,  and  all  im¬ 
perfect  specimens — (and  there  are  not  many  on  this 
farm) — thrown  out.  Of  course,  the  fruit  is  picked  be¬ 
fore  it  colors,  and  is  marketed  while  still  in  the  same 
green  state.  Mr.  Mills  uses  regular  2%-bushel  barrels 
for  shipment,  packing  each  grade  by  itself,  and  hand¬ 
ling  the  pears  as  though  they  were  eggs.  The  bottom 
(or  head)  of  the  barrel  is  faced  with  fruit  laid  in  reg¬ 
ular  circles — much  as  apples  are  packed,  except  that 
the  pears  are  placed  side  down.  When  the  barrel  is 
evenly  full,  the  cover  is  forced  into  place  by  a  screw 
press.  The  firsts  are  sent  out  under  Mr.  Mills’s  name; 
the  seconds  bear  simply  a  number  stamp. 

"Who  do  you  sell  to,  mostly?” 

“Part  of  the  crop  goes  to  Chicago,  by  boat,  con¬ 
signed  to  commission  men  there;  part  of  it  goes  to 
private'  customers  in  various  States.  To-day,  for  in¬ 
stance,  I  am  filling  an  order  for  a  customer  in  Beloit, 
Wis.  Some  years  I  have  opportunities  to  sell  the  en¬ 
tire  crop  for  cash  right  in  the  orchard.  One  Chicago 
man  offered  me  $3.25  per  barrel  here  for  all  my  firsts; 
this  occurred  only  the  other  day,  but  I  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  accept.” 

“How  much  do  you  realize  per  barrel — usually?” 

“On  an  average,  one  year  with  another,  from  $3.50 
to  $4.50  would  represent  something  near  the  selling 
price.  One  season  I  got  a  check  from  a  man  in  Illi¬ 
nois — a  stranger  to  me — saying  that  he  had  seen  some 
of  my  pears  the  year  before,  and  wanted  me  to  ship 
him  an  even  $5u  worth.” 

“Well,  how  many  barrels  did  you  send  him?” 

“Just  nine;  pears  were  up  that  year.” 

Then  Mr.  Mills  took  me  to  see  his  orchard  of  four- 
year-old  dwarfs — as  promising  a  lot  of  trees  as  a 
man  needs  to  possess.  These  young  fellows  are  al¬ 
ready  higher  than  a  man’s  head,  and  many  of  the 
trees  had  several  dozen  pears  on — as  a  slight  sample 
of  what  they  intended  to  do  later. 

W.  E.  ANDREWS. 


AN  APARTMENT  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

Fig.  62  shows  one  of  the  poultry  houses  on  our 
farm,  built  several  years  ago,  when  we  were  more  in¬ 
terested  in  several  varieties  than  is  the  case  at  pres¬ 
ent.  It  was  designed  as  a  breeding  house  for  several 
small  yards  of  fowls,  and  answered  a  very  good  pur¬ 
pose.  The  building  is  12x24,  divided  into  five  pens, 
with  a  three-foot  alley  in  front,  which  opens  into  each 
'  yard.  The  pens  are  divided  by  a  two-foot  baseboard, 
and  wire  netting  over  this.  Each  pen  is  provided 
with  a  platform  three  feet  square,  over  which  the 
roosts  are  arranged.  The  middle  pen  is  arranged  so 
that  a  stove  can  be  used  if  desired.  In  such  a  case 
the  stove  is  shut  off  by  itself  with  temporary  doors. 
Each  pen  is  about  5x9  feet,  which  does  very  well  for 
a  male  and  six  or  eight  females.  The  interior  is 
either  sided  with  matched  stuff,  or  else  covered  with 
tarred  paper.  The  house  is  set  on  a  stone  wall,  so 
that  it  is  about  30  inches  or  more  from  the  ground, 
leaving  some  room  beneath.  This  space  was  designed 
as  a  scratching  place  for  the  hens  housed  above,  or 
else  a  shelter  for  ducks.  In  either  respect  our  plans 
miscarried.  It  is  a  practical  failure  for  both  purposes, 
being  inclined  to  be  damp  and  not  easily  cleaned.  I 
should  not  care  to  build  another  henhouse  this  way, 
nor  recommend  anyone  else  to  do  so,  unless  quite 
sure  that  it  will  be  dry  and  sufficiently  high,  that  it 


can  be  cleaned  without  any  difficulty.  Don’t  build  a 
henhouse  in  such  a  way  that  every  place  cannot  be 
got  at  readily.  The  value  of  this  house  would  be  in¬ 
creased  several  fold  were  this  space  filled  with  good 
earth. 

Since  the  house  is  no  longer  used  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  we  have  been  using  the  pens  during  the  hatch¬ 
ing  season  for  setting  hens,  and  have  found  them 
very  satisfactory.  A  dozen  broody  biddies  can  be  put 
in  each  pen  and  cared  for  without  very  much  diffi¬ 
culty.  In  all  probability,  in  the  near  future  we  shall 
knock  a  portion  of  the  interior  out  and  convert  it  into 
a  general  nouse,  with  the  right  end  going  to  the 
ground,  making  a  scratching  pen,  and  the  other  end 
either  floored  or  filled  with  soil  for  a  roosting  apart¬ 
ment.  In  building  this  house  we  furnished  a  portion 
of  the  materials,  such  as  roof  boards,  and  the  like,  did 
all  the  work,  including  laying  the  wall,  and  reckoned 
the  actual  cost  of  material  at  about  $25.  The  cost 
would  vary  according  to  locality.  c.  r.  Reynolds. 

Shiawassee  Co.,  Mich. 

TREATING  OATS  FOR  SMUT. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  on  page  125, 
in  which  H.  I.  S.  gives  his  method  of  treating  oats 
with  formaldehyde  for  the  prevention  of  smut.  While 
I  do  not  wish  to  discredit  the  results  obtained  by  him, 
as  stated  in  a  former  issue,  page  41,  I  think  it  highly 
probable  that  others  might  fail  with  the  same 
formula.  It  would  be  a  difficult  task  thoroughly  to 
disinfect  10  bushels  of  seed  with  one  gallon  of  the 
liquid;  the  amount  is  too  small.  I  do  not  say  it  is 
impossible,  only  that  the  average  operator  would 
not  succeed.  The  success  obtained  by  H.  I.  S.  was 
probably  partly  due  to  the  very  strong  solution  of  the 
formaldehyde  used,  one  ounce  to  one  gallon  of  water. 


•  A  MICHIGAN  HENHOUSE.  Fig.  62. 

and  partly  to  the  care  exercised  in  covering  the  oats 
after  having  applied  the  solution.  No  doubt  the  gas 
given  off  had  as  much  to  do  with  killing  the  smut 
spores,  as  the  actual  contact  of  the  liquid  with  them. 

Experiments  conducted  at  the  Indiana  Experiment 
Station  by  Dr.  Arthur  and  myself  the  past  season 
demonstrated  that  formaldenyde  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  60  gallons  of  water  was  'effective  in  pre¬ 
venting  smut.  The  oats  were  sprinkled  thoroughly 
and  stirred,  then  Shoveled  into  a  conical  pile,  and 
allowed  to  stand  without  covering  for  two  hours,  after 
Which  they  were  spread  out  to  dry.  It  is  considered 
advisable,  however,  to  cover  the  seed  after  it  has  been 
sprinkled  and  snoveled  into  a  pile.  In  our  experi¬ 
ments,  two  solutions  of  greater  strength  than  the 
one  mentioned  were  used.  The  strongest  of  these 
contained  one  pound  of  the  formaldehyde  to  30  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  This  for  convenience  we  will  term  the 
1-30  solution.  The  next  strongest  was  a  1-45  solu¬ 
tion.  As  the  1-60  solution  was  effective,  it  of  course 
follows  that  the  others  were,  too,  but  effectiveness  is 
not  the  sole  point  to  be  considered.  A  remedy  must 
possess  one  other  virtue  than  that  mentioned;  it  must 
not  injure  the  seed  treated,  hence  that  strength  of 
solution  which  will  destroy  the  smut  effectually,  and 
at  the  same  time  injure  the  grain  the  least,  should  be 
the  one  preferred.  The  yield  of  grain  from  the  seed 
treated  with  eacn  of  the  three  solutions  mentioned  is 
as  follows: 

Pgj*  ,A.CI*6 

1-30  solution,  50.3  busti. 

1-45  solution,  53.4  bush. 

1-60  solution,  60.7  bush. 

Untreated  seed,  33.1  bush. 

The  results  obtained  show  an  increase  of  over  10 
bushels  per  acre  from  the  weaker  solution  over  that 
of  the  stronger  one.  The  strongest,  1-30,  is,  however, 
not  much  over  half  as  strong  as  that  used  by  H.  I.  S., 
hence  the  danger,  in  using  strong  solutions,  of  less¬ 
ening  the  yield  by  destroying  or  decreasing  the  vi¬ 
tality  of  the  seed.  The  untreated  seed  contained  47 
per  cent  of  smut,  hence  its  low  yield.  My  advice  in 
regard  to  method  of  treating  the  seed  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  given  on  page  125,  except  in 
this  particular,  i  would  advise  using  a  much  weaker 
solution,  1-60,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  thorough¬ 
ly  to  moisten  all  of  the  seed.  When  the  seed  has 
stood  covered  for  a  couple  of  hours,  it  should  be 


spread  out  to  dry.  Seed  so  treated  may  be  kept  for  a 
long  period,  and  still  retain  its  vitality. 

Indiana  Exp.  Station.  william  stuart. 


FORCING  RHUBARB  IN  THE  DARK. 

Some  of  the  Difficulties,  and  How  to  Overcome  Them 

A  HARD  START.— W.  E.  t\,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  under 
date  of  January  28,  writes: 

Last  year  I  read  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  articles  on  forcing 
rhubarb  in  the  dark.  Have  been  trying  it  according  to 
directions,  but  without  any  results  as  yet.  It  has  been 
in  the  house  cellar,  which  is  quite  warm,  and  frost¬ 
proof,  but  without  artificial  heat.  There  are  hundreds 
of  sprouts,  some  stalks  six  or  eight  inches  high,  but  most 
of  them  not  larger  than  a  pipe  stem.  What  is  the  trouble? 

Careful  inquiry  elicited  the  facts  that  all  details  of 
the  work  had  been  carefully  attended  to,  except  the 
artificial  heat.  Directions  were  given  to  shut  the  bed 
(10  by  1.4  feet  in  size),  off  from  the  main  cellar  as 
directed  in  a  previous  article,  by  tacking  old  carpets 
or  blankets  to  the  sleepers  above,  and  letting  them 
fall  and  rest  upon  the  cellar  bottom.  The  heat  was 
to  be  supplied  by  lamp,  lantern,  or  in  any  convenient 
way,  and  the  writer  was  requested  to  watch  and  re¬ 
port  the  results.  Under  date  of  February  27,  the 
writer  says: 

I  have  delayed  writing  until  now,  desiring  to  give  the 
rhubarb  a  chance.  I  put  a  two-burner  oil  stove  in  the 
cellar,  and  hung  blankets  around  the  bed  as  directed.  I 
found  the  heat  was  what  was  needed;  but  the  oil  was  too 
expensive,  as  the  stove  consumed  a  gallon  in  eight  hours. 
After  using  the  oil  one  week  and  selling  one  dozen 
bunches  at  75  cents  per  dozen,  I  sent  for  a  man,  had  a 
hole  cut  in  the  dining-room  floor,  and  put  the  dining¬ 
room  stove  in  the  cellar,  starting  a  coal  fire.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Saturday  I  had  15  fine  bunches,  but  could  not  get  a 
market  man  in  town  to  buy  it.  This  is  not  a  very  en¬ 
couraging  outlook;  still,  I  shall  not  give  up.  I  suppose 
the  people  must  be  educated,  but  will  it  pay  me  to  edu¬ 
cate  them?  Have  you  ever  met  this  difficulty,  and  what 
do  you  advise?  Would  it  pay  me  to  ship  to  New  York 
City?  Would  you  advise  me  to  go  into  the  business  next 
year?  What  shall  I  do  with  the  roots  now  in  the  cellar? 
Where  is  the  best  place  to  buy  plants?  Will  a  furnace- 
heated  cellar  answer  for  the  work?  I  have  thought  of 
putting  in  a  furnace  next  Fall,  if  it  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose.  We  have  had  several  rhubarb  pies,  and  find  the 
flavor  far  surpasses  that  grown  in  the  open  ground. 

I  have  quoted  largely  from  both  letters,  as  many 
of  the  questions  are  of  Vital  import,  and  apply  to 
many  industries  otner  than  the  one  now  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

A  NEW  CROP. — The  writer,  a  woman,  with  no  help, 
and  an  invalid  father  and  mother,  and  but  10  acres  of 
ground,  has  serious  problems  to  solve.  The  pluck 
and  energy  manifested  will,  I  am  sure,  find  the  cor¬ 
rect  solution,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  ever  be  the  highest 
privilege  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  assist  its  readers  thus 
situated  with  its  encouragement  and  friendly  advice. 
As  to  the  difficulties,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  heat, 
though  too  expensive,  was  all  that  was  lacking.  If  the 
stove  was  placed  in  the  inclosure,  as  we  suppose,  and 
the  inclosure  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  heat,  there  was  far  more  than  necessary.  Two  or¬ 
dinary  lamps  or  lanterns  placed  close  down  to  the 
cellar  bottom  ought  to  have  been  sufficient.  No  trou¬ 
ble  to  get  the  heat  high  up;  but  down  close  to  the 
bed  is  where  we  want  it.  With  sufficient  heat  came  a 
good  crop,  but  no  market.  This  is  only  the  history  of 
every  new  industry,  but  as  the  people  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  the  demand  will  grow.  It  may  be 
advisable  to  educate  to  some  extent  by  judiciously 
giving  out  samples  for  trial.  Enormous  demands  for 
many  of  the  food  products  are  thus  made,  and  this 
will,  we  think,  be  no  exception.  That  was  the  early 
history  of  the  industry  here,  but  now  the  market 
wagons  are  daily  passing  my  door  with  supplies  for 
the  home  market  and  also  for  shipment.  It  would 
doubtless  pay  to  skip  to  New  York  City.  It  is  shipped 
from  here  there  in  large  quantities.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
each  week  quotes  the  price  of  western-grown  rhubarb. 

ABOUT  THE  FUTURE. — As  to  engaging  in  the 
business  next  year,  be  governed  by  circumstances. 
Study  the  demands  of  your  own  market,  and  others 
which  may  be  reached  without  too  much  expense.  If 
you  can  succeed  in  introducing  it  at  home  to  some 
extent  now,  you  will  surely  have  more  demand  next 
year.  With  your  roots  for  next  Winter’s  use  already 
on  hand,  the  outlay  will  be  very  little,  and  your  per¬ 
severance,  together  with  this  year’s  work,  will,  I 
think,  bring  satisfactory  returns.  The  roots  now  in 
the  cellar,  when  through  bearing,  should  be  kept  at  a 
temperature  low  enough  to  stop  further  growth,  which 
doubtless  can  be  done  by  keeping  the  heat  off  and 
ventilation.  As  soon  as  weather  and  ground  will  per¬ 
mit,  divide  to  three  or  four  eyes  and  transplant  into 
as  rich  ground  as  possible.  Trim  carefully,  and  dis¬ 
card  all  broken  or  worthless  plants. 

Almost  any  of  the  seed  or  nurserymen  advertising 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  able  to  furnish  the  young 
plants,  which  must  grow  two  or  three  years  after 
transplanting.  Furnace  heat  will  be  all  right,  but 
may  require  some  temporary  partitions  in  order  to 
control  the  amount.  J.  e.  morse. 
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BLACK-HEARTED  POTATOES  FOR  SEED. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Michigan  asks  the  following  ques¬ 
tion:  "Are  potatoes  with  black  spots  in  the  center  all 
right  for  seed?”  Will  you  tell  us  what  your  experience 
has  been  with  these  blackened  or  hollow-hearted  pota¬ 
toes?  Is  it  not  probable  that  by  the  use  of  sulphur  we 
can  prevent  any  great  injury  from  blight  in  the  use  of 
these  tubers? 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  planting  hollow-hearted 
potatoes,  but  would  not  consider  them  as  good  as 
solid  ones.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  cutting  the  seed 
so  as  to  expose  the  hollow,  and  dust  with  sulphur, 
that  good  might  be  done,  but  one  desires  to  know  the 
cause  before  recommending  a  cure,  especially  when 
there  is  no  experience  back  of  it. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station.  byron  d.  iialsted. 

The  black  and  hollow  heart  in  potatoes  is  due  to 
some  agency  other  than  plant  diseases;  therefore  I 
see  no  harm  in  using  them  for  seed.  The  only  effect 
that  I  can  see  would  be  that  the  young  potato  plant 
would  be  deprived  of  the  small  amount  of  food  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  hollow  heart,  but  since  this  condition 
usually  occurs  in  large  tubers,  this  loss  is  of  little 
moment.  If  I  remember  rightly,  this  hollow  heart  is 
more  or  less  of  a  varietal  characteristic,  and  if  so,  the 
remedy  is  simple:  plant  those  varieties  that  do  not 
Show  a  tendency  to  produce  imperfect  potatoes. 

Geneva  Exp.  Station.  w.  paddock. 

Your  correspondent  doubtless  refers  to  the  diseased 
condition  known  as  the  internal  Brown  rot  of  the 
potato.  This  has  been  studied  at  the  Minnesota  and 
New  York  Experiment  Stations,  and  observed  in  Ver¬ 
mont  and  numerous  other 
States.  The  cause  has  not 
been  determined,  but  it  has 
been  shown  that  it  is  not  a 
germ  disease,  and  apparent¬ 
ly  is  not  communicate! 
through  seed.  The  experi¬ 
ments  have  not  been  exten¬ 
sive  on  its  communicability, 
however,  and  it  is  safer  to  re¬ 
ject  such  seed  until  the  cause 
is  more  definitely  understood. 

Such  tubers  can  have  no  re¬ 
lation  to  the  true  blight  (late 
blight)  of  the  potato.  The 
blackening  and  decay  of 
tubers  associated  with  this 
blight  always  begins  at  or 
near  the  surface,  and  is  of  the 
kind  familiarly  known  as  the 
dry  rot  in  this  State.  The 
late  blight  is  perpetuated  by 
Che  use  of  infected  tubers, 
and  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  seed 
containing  this  blight  fungus. 

L.  R.  JONES. 

Vermont  Station. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  under¬ 
stand  clearly  what  these 
black  spots  at  the  center  are. 

I  am  not  positive  that  they 
indicate  blight.  Blighted  po¬ 
tatoes  usually  show  a  black 
ring  when  a  slice  is  cut  off 
the  stem  end  of  the  potato.  It  does  hot  seem  to  me 
to  be  proper  to  use  potatoes  of  this  kind  for  seed,  and 
yet  in  practice  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  avoid 
doing  so.  I  have  not  used  sulphur  to  prevent  the 
blight  in  the  way  suggested,  nor  have  I  heard  of  its 
being  used.  I  doubt  whether  anything  will  destroy 
the  germs  of  the  blight  in  the  seed  potatoes. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station.  w.  J.  green. 


“ CANNING  SHARKS"  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

You  did  a  good  work  in  showing  up  the  creamery 
sharks,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  you  have  been 
the  means  of  keeping  me  out  of  their  hands.  A  few 
weeks  ago  a  slick  fellow,  with  a  prominent  farmer, 
came  among  the  people  of  this  section,  both  farmers 
and  business  men,  trying  to  get  them  to  take  stock 
in  a  cooperative  canning  factory.  The  list  was 
headed  by  the  president  and  cashier  of  our  bank,  and 
a  number  of  our  most  prominent  business  men  were 
on  the  list,  before  they  tried  to  work  the  farmers. 
The  story  was  very  plausible,  and  the  promoters  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  about  $11,000  subscribed.  They  have 
a  building,  and  have  just  put  the  machinery  in.  The 
whole  thing  is  probably  worth  $5,000,  although  I  do 
not  think  they  have  paid  for  the  building.  They  rep¬ 
resented  that  they  were  going  to  run  the  plant,  and 
showed  that  the  profits  would  be  large,  and  the 
farmers’  stock  could,  most  of  it,  be  paid  in  produce. 
As  soon  as  the  machinery  was  in  the  place,  they  got 
around  among  the  subscribers,  and  got  there  lively, 
too,  before  they  had  time  to  compare  notes.  By  tell¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  lies  they  succeeded  in  getting  $7,000 


or  $8,000  worth  of  good  notes,  and  skipped.  The 
stuff  they  left  is  pethaps  worth  $2,500.  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  address  of  these  people,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  do  so.  I  have  heard  that  they  came 
from  Chicago.  I  hasten  to  write  this  before  obtain¬ 
ing  further  facts,  so  that  you  can  get  after  them,  as 
they  are  a  set  of  swindlers  going  for  the  farmers’ 
money.  They  no  doubt  are  working  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  fast  as  possible.  w.  a.  y. 

Boonton,  N.  J. 

HEELING  IN  FRUIT  TREES  OVER  WINTER. 

At  the  farmers’  institute  held  here  January  16-17, 
M.  L.  Dean,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  in 
his  talk  on  Setting  Out  an  Apple  Orchard,  said  to  the 
farmers  present: 

If  you  cannot  get  trees  early  enough  In  Spring  buy  In 
Fall  and  heel  In  through  the  Winter.  In  heeling  put  dirt 
clear  to  small  limbs  and  cover  farther  if  no  snow.  Would 
not  advise  Fall  planting  from  the  liability  of  freezing 
and  thawing  to  break  the  small  fibrous  roots  before  the 
tree  is  firmly  established. 

Whether  the  above  is  practised  by  Mr.  Dean  or 
not,  I  cannot  say,  but  for  a  long  series  of  years  I 
have  experimented  along  this  line,  and  observed  the 
experience  of  others,  and  my  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience  do  not  coincide  with  the  teachings  of  Mr. 
Dean.  If  the  nurseryman  does  not  get  trees  to  you 
early  enough  for  successful  planting,  get  them  of  a 
nurseryman  who  does;  but  be  sure  to  do  your  part  by 
getting  your  orders  to  the  nurseryman  early.  If  you 
purchase  in  the  Fall,  that  is  the  time  to  plant  them, 
but  if  you  are  going  to  plant  in  Spring,  let  the  nur¬ 


seryman  take  the  chance  of  carrying  them  through 
the  Winter,  for  he  is  better  prepared,  and  understands 
how,  better  than  the  average  planter. 

There  is  every  advantage  for  the  farmer  in  planting 
in  the  Fall,  and  I  have,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
had  better  results  in  planting  hardy  pears  and  apples 
at  that  time.  Of  course,  I  do  not  advise  the  planting 
of  stone  fruits  at  that  season.  The  farmer  has  more 
time  in  the  Fall,  and  will  do  the  planting  with  more 
care,  and  the  earth  is  friable,  in  better  condition,  and 
with  the  same  care,  he  will  do  a  better  job.  If  the 
tree  is  a  good  one,  it  will  be  dormant,  and  in  the  best 
of  condition  for  planting.  The  tree  should  be  planted 
in  October,  a  spacious  hole  dug,  the  tree  set  a  little 
deeper  than  it  stood  in  nursery  row,  and,  lastly,  earth 

heaped  up  several  inches  about  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
to  keep  it  from  being  injured  by  swaying  in  strong 
winds.  Thus  planted,  the  roots  will  callous  and  the 
earth  will  settle  firmly  about  them,  and  the  tree  will 
start  growth  in  the  Spring  with  all  other  vegetation. 
The  frost  seldom  reaches  the  roots  of  trees  planted  in 
this  manner  sufficiently  to  do  them  injury,  and  99 
times  in  100,  if  this  tree  is  injured  at  all,  it  will  be 
the  branches,  which  Mr.  Dean  would  leave  exposed 
even  if  heeled  in.  Would  trees  planted  in  this  manner 
be  in  so  much  danger  of  injury  to  their  roots  from 
freezing,  as  those  heeled  in  on  top  of  the  ground, 
especially  as  generally  done  by  inexperienced  per¬ 
sons?  No,  and  it  does  not  work  in  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  either,  as  many  farmers  in  this  country  can 
testify.  Trees  planted  in  Spring  suffer  more  from 
poor  planting,  than  in  being  received  late  by  the 
planter.  Trees  planted  in  wet  and  mud  in  Spring 
may  never  recover  from  the  effect,  and  if  one  wait  till 
ground  is  in  proper  condition  it  is  almost  sure  to  be 
late,  and  the  trees  will  not  do  so  well  that  season. 

Ithaca,  Mich.  f.  w.  b. 
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WHY  OPPOSE  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  LAW? 

That  the  San  Jos6  scale  is  a  very  serious  menace  to 
all  the  fruit  interests  of  the  State,  no  one  can  doubt. 
That  its  introduction  has  been  due  to  the  nurserymen 
is  equally  clear.  Though  not  intentionally,  of  course, 
and  perhaps  not  carelessly,  yet  they  are  the  parties 
responsible  for  the  Wide  spread  of  this  pest.  Inspec¬ 
tion  by  State  authority  and  certificates  of  immunity 
from  such  inspectors  are  not  worth  the  paper  on 
which  they  are  printed,  nor  can  they  be  in  the  very 
nature  Of  things,  for  a  half-dozen  inspectors,  spend¬ 
ing  all  their  time  in  a  Single  large  nursery,  and  in¬ 
specting  every  tree  sent  out,  could  not  be  certain  that 
a  few  trees  might  not  be  slightly  infected  and  escape 
detection,  and  thus  plant  the  pest  in  a  new  locality 
On  the  other  hand,  fumigation  is  certain  to  destroy 
every  last  one  of  the  scale  on  'infested  trees,  and  fumi¬ 
gation  is  easy  and  not  half  as  expensive  as  a  thor¬ 
ough  inspection  of  the  trees. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  seems  to  me  that  the  bill 
now  before  the  Legislature  should  become  a  law,  and 
no  one,  certainly  not  a  nurseryman,  should  oppose  its 
passage,  yet  I  am  told  that  the  only  ones  who  appear 
before  the  committees  in  opposition  are  nurserymen. 
Do  they  want  the  fruit-growing  industry  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ruined?  Surely  the  wide  spread  of  the  scale  will 
very  materially  injure,  if  not  ruin  it.  The  only  excuse 
I  can  see  for  their  opposition  is  because  they  feel  that 
they  have  the  scale  on  their  grounds,  or  expect  to  get 
it  in  some  of  the  Stock  they  are  obliged  to  purchase  to 
keep  up  their  assortment,  and  do  not  wish  to  be  at 

the  expense  of  putting  up  a 
fumigating  plant.  I  am  told 
by  those  who  have  the  plants 
and  use  them  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  thorough  fumigation 
does  not  amount  to  one- 
fourth  cent  per  tree,  and  who 
would  not  rather  pay  a  cent 
each  more  for  trees  on  which 
he  was  certain  no  scale  exist¬ 
ed,  than  to  take  the  chance  of 
having  his  orchards  infected? 

I  am  so  sensitive  on  this 
point,  that  I  won’t  hereafter 
buy  a  tree  from  any  man,  or 
a  scion  either,  that  has  not 
been  thoroughly  fumigated. 

I  think  we  ought  to  get  a 
list  of  all  nurserymen  who 
oppose  the  passage  of  the 
scale  law,  and  have  it  pub¬ 
lished,  and  then  as  orchard- 
ists  refuse  to  buy  their  trees. 

I  go  a  step  further.  I  want 
to  see  every  tree  in  New  York 
with  San  Jos6  scale  cut  down 
and  burned.  Why  not?  If  a 
man  has  any  infectious  dis¬ 
ease  he  'is  shut  up.  If  a  man 
has  stock  with  a  contagious 
disease,  he  must  either  keep 
them  on  his  own  premises, 
and  away  from  the  line  fence 
next  his  neighbor,  or  will  be 
liable  for  the  damage  they 
may  do  by  spreading  the  disease,  and  be  further  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  heavy  fine.  Now  is  not  the  San  Jos6  scale 
worse  than  any  disease  affecting  our  live  stock?  And 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  where  a  tree  is  attacked  and  the 
scale  not  killed,  it  in  time  kills  the  tree?  Then  why 
should  not  the  law  step  in  and  compel  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  tree  before  the  scale  is  spread  to  all  the 
neighboring  trees  and  orchards — ‘thus  cursing  the 
whole  community?  We  have  a  law  compelling  the 
destruction  of  peach  trees  having  the  yellows,  and  no 
judge  has  questioned  the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 
The  difficulty  has  been  in  showing  beyond  a  doubt 
when  the  trees  had  the  disease.  With  the  San  Jose 
scale  it  would  be  very  different.  This  can  be  diag¬ 
nosed  beyond  question.  While  Peach  yellows  is  bad 
enough,  it  is  only  destructive  of  peach  orchards.  San 
Jos6  scale  is  a  hundred  times  worse,  because  it  not 
only  kills  peach  trees,  but  nearly  all  other  kinds 
of  trees  and  plants.  It  will  be  better  to  spend  a  few 
thousand  dollars  in  paying  for  trees  destroyed  than 
to  Shut  our  eyes  and  let  the  whole  fruit-growing  in¬ 
dustry  be  ruined.  j.  s.  woodward. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  reported  that  genuine  cases  of  peach 
yellows  have  been  found  on  plum  trees.  Connecticut 
has,  we  think,  repealed  the  “yellows”  law.  Our  com¬ 
ments  on  Mr.  Woodward’s  article  will  be  found  on  the 
editorial  page. 

Prof.  L.  O.  Howard,  the  Government  Entomologist,  re¬ 
ports  the  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  against  clothes 
moths.  The  clothes  are  stored  away  in  a  wooden  chest. 
In  the  cover  of  the  chest  is  a  large  auger  hole  with  a 
sponge  tied  immediately  below  it.  In  midsummer  a  few 
drops  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  are  poured  through  the 
auger  hole  on  the  sponge,  and  the  hole  is  then  closed  with 
a  cork;  the  fumes  being  heavier  than  air,  sink  down  into 
the  chest  and  destroy  every  living  thing. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


The  English  Sparrow. 

N.  O.,  Hubbardston,  Mich.— Can  it  be  proved 
that  the  English  sparrow  does  more  good 
than  harm?  I  have  seen  them  carry  worms 
from  fruit  trees  to  their  young,  and  they 
catch  many  grasshoppers. 

Ans. — We  do  not  believe  it  can.  It 
is  true  that  the  English  sparrow  does 
destroy  many  caterpillars,  grasshoppers, 
cicadas  and  other  insects,  but  its  faults 
are  so  numerous  as  far  to  outweigh  the 
little  good  it  does. 

M.  V.  8LINGERLAND. 

The  Use  of  Slaughterhouse  Refuse. 

V.  M.  B.,  Bast  Moravia,  Pa.— At  a  slaughter¬ 
house  three  miles  away  I  get  for  $1  per  two- 
horse  load,  a  refuse  from  the  rendering  of 
tallow.  Bones,  horns,  hoofs,  scraps  of  all 
kinds,  meat,  stomachs  (emptied  of  contents), 
etc.,  are  put  into  an  iron  tank,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  steam  pressure  of  150  pounds  for 
several  hours,  then  the  tallow  is  drawn 
off,  and  I  get  the  refuse.  The  bones  pul¬ 
verize  usually  in  a  short  time  after  expos¬ 
ure  to  the  air.  What  is  the  probable  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  this  per  ton?  It  is  very 
heavy  and  disagreeable  to  handle.  I  also 
find  it  difficult  to  get  in  shape  to  apply. 
This  Winter  has  been  my  first  experience 
with  it,  and  not  knowing  any  better  way 
have  composted  some  with  swamp  muck, 
and  some  with  stable  manure.  I  am  sure 
it  is  valuable.  Could  you  suggest  the  best 
way  to  use  it  on  ordinary  garden  crops  in 
the  Spring? 

Ans. — We  could  give  only  a  guess  at 
its  value.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
water  it  contains,  but  It  should  be  worth 
at  least  $10  per  load.  We  would  leave 
it  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  smash  up  the  bones  as  fine  as 
possible,  with  a  sledge  or  heavy  spade. 
Then  compost  with  the  muck  or  mix 
with  the  manure.  As  we  have  explained 
before,  powerful  machinery  is  needed  to 
fit  this  refuse  for  use  as  a  fertilizer  fine 
enough  to  drill.  On  the  average  farm, 
the  compost  heap  is  the  best  fertilizer 
factory.  Don’t  forget  that  this  refuse 
contains  no  potash.  To  make  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer,  you  must  use  wood 
ashes  or  potash  salts  in  addition. 

Salt  for  Potato  Scab. 

J.  R.  8.,  Perrysville,  Pa.— At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society  a  man  told  me  of  great  results  in 
preventing  potato  scab  by  scattering  salt 
freely  in  the  furrow  before  dropping  the 
seed.  Now,  I  understand  that  salt  oper¬ 
ates  against  the  formation  of  starch  in  the 
potato,  and  is  thus  an  injury.  What  would 
you  say  of  the  salt  remedy? 

Ans. — We  would  not  advise  the  use  of 
salt  in  the  hill  or  drill.  Cases  have  been 
reported  where  salt  and  wood  ashes  have 
given  fair  results,  but  the  most  careful 
experiments  indicate  that  both  ashes  and 
salt  are  better  used  on  some  other  crop. 
Lime,  whether  in  wood  ashes  or  as  air- 
slaked,  may  increase  the  yield  of  pota¬ 
toes,  but  is  practically  sure  to  increase 
the  amount  of  scab  on  the  tubers.  The 
exception  will  be  on  soils  where  the  scab 
germs  are  not  present — and  they  are  few. 
There  may  be  'soils  in  such  condition 
that  salt  will  increase  the  yield,  but  it 
will  be  at  the  expense  of  quality.  Pos¬ 
sibly  salt  will  have  some  effect  on  the 
scab  germs,  but  sulphur  will  prove  far 
more  useful. 

Maple  Sugar  on  a  Small  Scale. 

S.  L.  B.,  Bangor,  Me.— Give  directions  for 
making  maple  sugar— in  a  small  and  primi¬ 
tive  way— for  the  benefit  of  an  invalid  in 
the  Maine  woods. 

Ans. — Maple  sugar  can  be  made  in 
small  quantities  with  very  little  ex¬ 
pense,  save  in  the  time  and  care  neces¬ 
sary  to  gather  the  sap  and  boil  it.  S.  L. 
B.  probably  wishes  to  make  but  a  few 
pounds;  if  so,  he  need  not  tap  more  than 
a  dozen  or  20  trees.  He  should  use  a 
five-eighths-inch  bit  and  bore  not  more 
than  one-half  inch  into  the  solid  wood 
of  the  tree,  taking  care  to  have  the  hole 
slant  a  trifle  downward,  so  that  the  sap 
will  flow  out  clean,  and  not  freeze  up  in 


the  spouts  at  night.  He  can  probably 
buy  metal  spouts  for  one  to  two  cents 
each  at  the  hardware  stores,  but,  if  not 
convenient  to  do  so,  wooden  spouts  can 
easily  be  made  out  of  soft  wood  sprouts, 
by  cutting  sprouts  the  size  of  a  man’s 
thumb  or  smaller,  and  about  four  inches 
long.  With  a  straight  piece  of  wire  the 
pith  can  be  cleaned  out  of  the  sprout,  so 
as  to  make  a  good  serviceable  spout 
when  whittled  down  on  one  end  to  fit 
the  hole  in  the  tree.  For  tapping  only  a 
few  trees,  pails,  pans  and  kettles  can  be 
brought  into  requisition  to  catch  the 
sap.  Most  anyone,  even  without  pre¬ 
vious  experience,  can  manage  to  tap  the 
trees  and  gather  the  sap;  the  boiling, 
however,  is  a  little  more  difficult.  When 
the  sap  is  first  put  on  the  stove,  there  is 
scarcely  any  danger  of  its  burning,  but 
as  the  process  advances,  the  syrup 
thickens,  and  the  liability  to  burn  in¬ 
creases.  Any  metal  vessel  will  do  to 
boil  the  sap  in;  bright  tin  or  copper 
vessels  are  the  best.  Lots  of  farmers’ 
wives  tap  a  few  trees  and  make  a  little 
sugar  on  the  stove  along  with  their 
other  cooking  every  Spring,  and  some  of 
the  finest-flavored  sugar  I  have  ever 
eaten  has  been  made  by  simmering  on 
the  stove  without  mucn  care  or  haste  in 
boiling. 

I  would  advise  anyone  commencing  to 
make  sugar  for  the  first  time  to  give  it 
undivided  attention  until  it  is  ready  to 
take  off  the  stove,  if  S.  L.  B.  tap  but 
a  few  trees,  he  will  be  able  to  boil  the 
sap  in  ordinary  cooking  vessels  on  a 
kitchen  stove.  As  the  sap  evaporates 
and  thickens  he  should  slow  up  the  fire 
for  saefty,  and  let  the  sap  boil  slowly 
until  it  has  arrived  at  the  consistency 
of  syrup;  by  occasionally  dipping  a 
spoonful  out  and  cooling  on  snow  or  ice, 
he  can  tell  when  it  is  thick  enough  for 
syrup.  Then  take  it  off  the  stove  and 
set  aside,  as  there  will  not  be  enough  of 
it  to  bother  with  sugaring  it  off,  but  if 
he  boil  down  the  sap  for  several  days  he 
will  then  have  enough  syrup  to  put  into 
sugar.  In  sugaring  off  put  the  syrup 
into  a  flat-bottomed  pan  over  a  mod¬ 
erately  hot  fire,  and  let  the  boiling  pro¬ 
cess  be  renewed.  Keep  it  stirring  gen¬ 
tly.  The  more  it  is  stirred  the  lighter- 
colored  ft  will  be,  and  the  less  liable  it 
will  be  to  burn.  When  the  syrup  is  so 
thick  that  it  runs  out  of  a  spoon  as 
though  ribbony  or  stringy,  it  is  about 
time  to  take  off  and  mold  into  cakes  or 
bricks  in  any  small  dishes  that  flare  out 
in  size  at  the  top.  By  greasing  the  pans 
a  little  the  sugar  will  not  stick,  and  will 
easily  drop  out  when  cold  by  reversing 
the  dish.  There  is  no  secret  process 
about  making  sugar;  it  is  simply  gath¬ 
ering  the  sap  and  boiling  it  down  until 
it  crystallizes.  c.  w.  scarff. 


“Durability  is 
Better  Than  Show.” 


The  wealth  of  the  multi-millionaires  is 
not  equal  to  good  health.  Riches  without 
health  aie  a  curse,  and  yet  the  rich,  the 
middle  classes  and  the  poor  alike  have,  in 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  a  valuable  assistant 
in  getting  and  maintaining  perfect  health. 


N  everDisappoin  ts 


iyiarket  Gardeners 

make  money  b}r  getting  their  product 
into  market  early.  This  is  best  accom 
plished  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
stimulating  effect  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda * 

It  forces  the  most  rapid  growth  and 
imparts  quality,  crispness,  tenderness, 
etc.  All  about  it  in  our  free  book,  “ Food 
for  Plants.”  Ask  for  a  copy.  Address, 
John  A.  Myers,  12-0  John  St.,  New 
York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by  fertilizer  deal¬ 
ers  everywhere. 

Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers. 


Did  you  ever  see  7  straight  or  circular  rows  of 
Pansies,  side  by  side,  each  a  different  color  ?  If  so, 
you  know  that  the  effect  Is  charming  beyond  con¬ 
ception.  Did  you  ever  see  Chi  Ids’  Giant  Pansies,  mar¬ 
vels  in  beauty  and  true  to  color  ?  If  not.  you  have 
not  seen  the  beauty  and  perfection  now  attained. 

As  a  trial  offer,  we  wlli  mall  for  25  cents  I 


50  seeds  Pansy  Giant,  Pure  Snow  White, 
50  “  “  “  Coal  Black, 

5 o  '•  “  “  Cardinal  Red, 

50  “  “  “  Bright  i  ellow, 

50  “  1  “  Azure  Blue, 

50  “  *•  “  Bright  Violet, 

50  “  “  “  Striped,  Variegated. 

A  little  book  on  Pansies,  telling  all  about  culture,  etc. 

A  Booklet  of  95  pages  on  House  Plants ;  tells  just 
how  to  care  foreverykind  of  window  plant. 

THE  MAYFLOWER  magazine  8  months;  finest 
publication  on  Flowers  and  Gardening.  And  our 
Catalogue  of  156  pages  and  9  Colored  Plates. 

The  7  I’ansles,  2  Books,  Mayflower  and  Cnt’g,  85e. 

Our  Catalogue  for  1J10O— 25th  Anniversary 
Edition— greatest  Book  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  New  Fruits,  156  pages,  5u0 
illustrations,  9  colored  plates,  will  be  mailed  free 
to  any  who  anticipate  purchasing.  Great  Novelties 
In  Sweet  Scented  and  Tuberous  Rex  Begonias,  Gera¬ 
niums,  Fragrant  Caila,  Treasure  Vine,  Gooseflower, 
Caladiums,  Everblooming  Trltoma,  Cannas,  Gladi¬ 
olus,  Roses,  Phloxes,  Giant  Pseony,  Lilies,  Palms, 
Carnations,  Primroses,  Asters,  Pansies,  Sweet  Peas, 
V  erbenas.  Tomatoes,  Strawberries,  etc. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


in  cash  prizes  is  one  of  the  many  interesting 
features  of  our  new  catalogue  for  1900. 
Planters  of  Manie’s  Seeds  are  successful  peo¬ 
ple.  Manic’*  Seeds  lead  all;  have  done 
so  for  years  and  afe  as  far  ahead  as  ever  in 
the  race.  Our  new  catalogue  for  1900  is 

FREE  to  ALL 

who  apply  for  it.  It  contains  everything 
good,  old  or  new,  with  hundreds  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  four  colored  plates  and  practical  up- 
to-date  cultural  directions.  It  is  pronounced 
the  brightest  and  best  seed  book  of  the  year. 
Write  for  it  to-day.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Philadelphia. 


It  is  possible 

that  you  can  get  other  seeds  “just  as 
good” — if  you  know  where  to  send  for 
them  and  are  willing  to  pay  higher  prices. 

It  is  impossible 

that  you  can  get  better  seeds  at  any  price, 
— no  matter  what  you  pay  for  them. 
Therefore  you  should  send  your  address  to 

Burpee,  Philadelphia 

for  a  complete  catalogue  for  1900. — 
It  is  FREE  to  all. 


General  Nursery  Stock. 

Trees.  Seeds,  Cuttings,  Hedge  Plants,  etc.  Japan 
Raspberry,  $1.50  per  100;  doz.,  35.  Gregg,  Marlboro, 
Golden  Queen  Raspberry  plants,  by  doz.  35c.;  100. 
$1.50;  1000.  $10.  Send  for  Price  List.  J.  A.  ROBERTS. 
Malvern,  Pa. 


t^*New  Late  Winter  Apples. 

Collins,  Beach,  Oliver,  Arkansaw,  Reagan,  Heiges, 
Gilbert,  Springdale,  Highflll,  Stayman,  Givens, 
Hatchers,  etc.  $4  per  doz.,  packed. 

V.  S.  FUNK  &  CO.,  Boyertown,  Pa. 


QJTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $1.25  per  1000  and  up 
Miller  Red  Raspberry  and  Lucretia  Dewberry, 
$3.50  per  1000.  Catalogue  free. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


|fT  nOn  Kansas  and  Gregg  Raspberry  plants. 
■  ”5  All  hand-layered  and  from  young  plan¬ 

tation  that  has  never  fruited:  none  better. 

W  A.  FREED.  Homewood,  Pa 


P 


EACH  TREES 


No.  1,  Medium,  No.  2  and  No. 
3,  at  3,  2)4.  1  and  lc.  each, 
all  1  yr.  from  bud,  healthy,  thrifty:  no  scale; 
sample  by  exp.  Trees  kept  dormanttlll  May  10. 
Send  for  cir.  R.  S.  Johnston,  Box  4,  Stockley .Del 


APPLE  SCIONS 


From  Bearing 
Trees,  Fumigated 
SUTTON  BEAUTY,  Malden  Blush.  Hubbardston, 
Rome  Beauty.  J.  S.  WOODWARD.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


PUECTIIIIT  SCIONS  from  producing  trees. 
Uilkd  I  I1U  I  Alpha,  Reliance,  Parry,  Grant, 
Paragon,  Cooper,  Nurnbo. 

ALBION  CHKSTN  UT  CO.,  Haddoniie'd,  N.  J 


ASPARAGUS 

CONOVER’S 

COLOSSAL.  COLUMBIAN  WHITE.  PALMETTO 

All  strong  two-year-old  roots. 

Order  early  while  the  stock  is  complete. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO., 

Glemvood  Nurseries,  Morrisville,  l’enna. 


Cabbage  seed,  extra  select  crop  of  1899.  My  own 
growing,  all  seasons,  sure  header.  Ounce,  20c.;  lb., 
$1.76.  J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


2000  BUSHELS 


Seed  Corn;  samples  free.  W. 
N.  SCARFF.  New  Carlis’e,  O. 


Seed  Sweet  Potatoes,  Seed  Jersey  Yel¬ 
low  and  Red.  $1  per  bu.,  $3  per  bbl.  of  3  bu.  Securely 
packed  to  carry  safely.  Send  for  price  list  of  fruit 
trees,  small  fruits,  etc. 

CUAS.  BLACK,  Hightstown,  N.  J, 


Seed  Potatoes.— Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

Livingston,  $2.88:  Carman  No.  3,  Banner,  Seneca 
Beauty,  $2.67:  Rural,  $2.60;  Chios,  $3.27  four-bushel 
barrel.  W.  E.  1MES,  Seed  Potato  Specialist,  Ver* 
montville,  Mich. 


CCCn  DflTATftEC  Send  for  price-list  and 
OLkU  rli  I  It  I  Ufcw  “Hints  on  Potato  Cul¬ 
ture.”  R.  P.  WILLCOX,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio, 


DnTIkTnCC  Grown  especially  for  SEED.  11 
■  U  I  H  I  UCw  varieties.  Prices  right.  List  free 
GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa 


MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATOES. 

Admittedly  the  Best'.  Qimntitt  to  Suit. 

MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATO  CO.  Greenville,  Mich. 


SEED  POTATOES  MICHIGAN,  BOVEK 

Rose,  Hebron,  the  Carmans  and  6  other  tirst-class 
varieties.  11  years  experience.  Catalog  free. 

ABNER  B.  wn.SON,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


CARMAN  NO.  3  $3.00 

SEED  POTATOES.  MrV/|ier  bbl, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  $4.00  per  bbl.,  all 
bbls.  4  bu.  Dewey,  the  great  cropper,  per  bbl.  $5  00. 
Wholesale  list  free.  GEO.  A.  BONNELL, Waterloo, N.Y 


The  Fruits  to  Plant 


for  profitable  results  are  named  In  oiir  1900 
Catalogue.  This  book  names  all  the  trees  and 
plants  that  will  succeed  in  a  northern  climate; 
gives  accurate  descriptions  of  varieties  and 
instructions  about  planting.  Catalogue  mailed  FREE  at  your  request.  Write  to  us  for  any 
further  information  you  need  about  fruits.  Sixteenth  Year. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  I  (Orange  Co.  Nurseries),  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  trees 

I  I  think,  the  best  roo 

“PEDIGREE 


A  full  assortment  of  varieties,  including 
new  and  standard  sorts.  These  are,  we 
ooted  trees  we  have  ever  grown. 


55  that  is  wliat  our  NEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRIES  are.  Yoii 
should  read  about  them.  Send  for  new  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
It  tells  all  about  them  and  the  many  other  good  things  we  have. 


JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO  , 


HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


1^  UlCj  *  send,  by  express  or  freight,  1  Paragon,  1  Alpha,  1  Parry’s 

ror  UpO  Giant,  1  Early  Reliance,  1  English  Walnut,  1  Japan  Walnut, 
1  Pecan,  1  Bismarck  Apple,  1  Dwarf  Rocky  Mt.  Cherry,  worth  $8.20.  Full  line  of 
Nursery  Stock.  Certificate.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestowu,  Burlington  Uo.,N.  J. 


TREES 


Apple 
Senator, 


best  by  Test— 74  YEARS.  Largest 
annual  sale.  High  quality— not 
high  price.  Finest  sorts.  We  bud 
4  million  Apple  trees,  whole-root 
graft  5  million— 1-  and  2-yr.  Other  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  in 
proportion.  1400  acres  Nursery  U/„  PAY  FPFIAHT 
-  43,000  acres  Orchards.  Fruit  Book  tree.  Y  V  v?  Ini  I  IlLIUII  I 

-  box  and  pack  free,  ask  no  money  till  SAFE  arrival,— guarantee  Satisfaction 
yy  PAY  ^  ^  each  WEEK  and  want  more  Home  and  traveling  salesmen 


GRASS  SEED  for  HAY, 

GRASS  SEED  for  PASTURE, 
GRASS  SEED  for  GOLF  LINKS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  LAWNS, 

GROSS  P1IXT0BES  SPECIRLLY  PREPARED  TO  SUIT  JILL  CONDITIONS  OF  SOIL. 

Our  AMERICAN  FARMERS’  MANUAL  for  1900,  32  pages,  devoted  entirely  to  Grass 
and  other  Seeds  for  the  Farm,  mailed  free  on  application  to  those  who  state  where  they  saw 
this  advertisement.  Correspondence  invited. 


GRASS  SEEDS 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 


- 35  &  37 - 

CORTLAND!  ST, 


NEW  YORK, 


1900 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
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In  Need  of  Lime. 

J.  R.  8.,  Perrysville,  Pa.— One  of  our  fields 
Is  so  full  of  Red  sorrel  that  It  takes  pos¬ 
session  of  the  soil,  no  matter  what  crop 
we  put  In,  and  as  to  getting  a  catch  of 
clover  or  Timothy,  it  seems  useless  to  try 
it.  The  soil  is  otherwise  in  fair  condition. 
Would  you  advise  an  application  of  lime, 
drilling  in  what  I  could  with  oats  this 
Spring,  and  the  same  thing  with  wheat  in 
the  Fall?  The  field  yields  good  wheat.  An 
institute  speaker  told  of  great  results  in 
his  own  fields  from  drilling  10  or  12  bushels 
of  slaked  lime  to  the  acre.  We  have  to  pay 
18  cents  and  haul  it  eight  miles,  which  is 
rather  high  in  price  for  a  land  dressing,  but 
I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  else  to 
do. 

Ans. — We  are  quite  sure  that  in  a  case 
of  this  sort  lime  would  give  results  well 
worth  the  cost.  We  would  rather  broad¬ 
cast  the  lime  after  plowing,  and  work  it 
in  with  the  harrow  before  drilling  the 
oats.  One  fair  application  in  this  way 
will  do  as  well  as  to  drill  it  with  both 
oats  and  wheat. 

Some  Potato  Questions. 

A.  E.  B;  Westfield,  N.  J.— What  variety  of 
potatoes  will  prove  the  most  profitable  in 
this  locality?  Will  Bordeaux  Mixture  kill 
the  scab  on  the  seed  potatoes?  Will  Ger¬ 
man  potash  salts  applied  in  the  row  keep 
the  grub- worm  from  eating  the  potatoes? 
Will  second-crop  seed  potatoes  produce 
smooth  salable  tubers? 

Ans. — For  early  varieties  June  Eating, 
Bovee  or  New  Queen.  For  late.  Carman 
No.  3,  Orphan  or  Uncle  Sam.  Bordeaux 
Mixture  is  not  used  for  destroying  the 
scab  germs.  It  is  better  to  use  corrosive 
sublimate — two  ounces  in  15  gallons  of 
water.  Soak  the  seed  potatoes  in  this 
for  iy2  hour,  then  cut  and  plant.  An¬ 
other  soaking  solution  is  eight  ounces 
of  formalin  in  15  gallons  of  water — soak 
two  hours.  We  have  not  found  that  or¬ 
dinary  applications  of  the  potash  salts 
will  prevent  attacks  of  insects.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  with  second-crop  seed  potatoes 
has  been  satisfactory. 

Hen  Manure  as  Fertilizer  Filler. 

U.  IT.  C.,  Waverly,  Pa.— Your  issue  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  17  is  very  interesting;  but  it  does  not 
answer  fully  the  question  that  I  would  like 
to  know.  For  the  past  10  years  I  have 
handled  ready-mixed  fertilizers,  but  do  not 
think  that  I  have  got  my  money  out  of 
them.  I  have  thought  of  buying  the  differ¬ 
ent  ingredients  and  mixing  them  myself.  I 
see  that  potash  is  laid  down  in  four  or 
more  different  forms;  do  we  need  all  of 
these  forms  in  making  up  a  mixture,  or  will 
either  one  be  sufficient?  In  mixing  this 
fertilizer  myself,  I  understand  that  I  must 
have  a  filler  in  which  to  mix  these  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Will  clean  hen  manure  kept  in 
plaster  do?  I  want  a  complete  fertilizer 
for  three  or  more  crops.  I  wish  to  use  my 
hen  manure  on  oats,  potatoes  and  corn.  I 
will  weigh  out  500  pounds  of  hen  manure 
and  eight  of  plaster;  this  is  made  fine 
enough  to  run  through  my  grain  drill.  How 
much  potash  is  needed,  and  what  form,  for 
this  mixture,  also  the  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  how  much  of  these?  Give 
the  mixture  for  potatoes  and  corn,  using 
the  500  pounds  as  basis;  and  after  being 
mixed,  how  much  shall  I  put  to  the  acre? 
Will  this  mixture  be  safe  to  put  into  the 
hill  for  potatoes,  or  would  it  better  be 
drilled  in  the  ground  before  marking  it  out? 

Ans. — The  different  forms  of  potash 
all  come  out  of  the  same  German  mine. 
In  all  of  them  the  potash  is  soluble. 
Kainit  contains  about  12^  per  cent  of 
potash,  muriate  50,  and  double  sulphate 
about  25  per  cent.  Muriate  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  form,  for  you  get  more  pounds  of  ac¬ 
tual  potash  for  a  dollar,  with  less  use¬ 
less  weight  to  handle.  The  sulphate 
contains  no  salt,  as  muriate  and  kainit 
do.  It  will  not  cake,  and  gives  a  little 
better  quality  on  some  crops.  We  ad¬ 
vise  different  forms  of  nitrogen  because 
one  form  is  more  soluble  than  another. 
Nitra'te  of  soda  is  as  soluble  as  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  in  water.  Sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  is  less  soluble — you  might  com¬ 
pare  it  to  a  hard  cake  of  maple  sugar  in 
water.  The  organic  forms  of  nitrogen — 
bloou,  tankage,  bone,  cotton-seed  meal, 
fish,  etc.,  vary  in  solubility — like  various 
kinds  of  candy.  The  plant  can  take  its 
food  only  in  a  solution.  A  crop  like 
oats  planted  in  cold  ground,  should  have 
soluble  food  right  at  hand. 

Hen  manure,  dried  and  crushed  fine 
enough  to  run  through  a  grain  drill,  will 
make  a  good  mixer  or  filler  with  chem¬ 
icals.  This  manure  is  valuable  chiefly 


for  the  nitrogen  which  it  contains.  This 
nitrogen  is  organic,  and  should  have 
some  more  soluble  form  with  it  for 
crops  like  oats  and  potatoes.  If  well 
dried  out  with  plaster  the  manure  may 
be  smashed  up  with  a  heavy  spade  or 
shovel  on  a  hard  floor.  If  you  have  a 
small  hand  mill  run  the  manure  through 
that  and  sift  it  through  a  fine  sieve.  For 
oats  use  500  pounds  of  manure,  100  of 
muriate  of  potash,  275  of  dissolved  rock, 
and  125  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Mix  it  thor¬ 
oughly  and  use  400  pounds  at  least  per 
acre.  For  corn  500  pounds  of  the  fine 
manure,  75  of  nitrate  of  soda,  300  of  dis¬ 
solved  rock,  and  125  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  Use  500  pounds  per  acre.  For  po¬ 
tatoes  mix  400  pounds  manure,  200 
nitrate  of  soda,  150  muriate  of  potash, 
and  350  dissolved  rock,  and  use  at  least 
900  pounds  per  acre.  You  may  safely 
put  this  mixture  in  the  hill  or  drill. 
This  plan  of  crushing  the  dried  hen 
manure  and  mixing  it  with  chemicals  is 
the  most  economical  use  to  make  of  it. 

Prehistoric  Corn. 

C.  O.,  ( No  Address). — Would  you  recom¬ 
mend  the  “Prehistoric”  corn  for  central 
Illinois? 

Ans. — I  have  seen  a  variety  of  “pre¬ 
historic”  corn  in  Missouri,  that  came 
originally  from  a  prehistoric  mound  in 
Arkansas,  and  that  is  a  very  remarkable 
and  excellent  variety.  It  has  been  under 
cultivation  for  nearly  10  years,  and  is 
thought  by  the  grower  to  be  one  of  the 
best  kinds  of  corn  he  ever  used  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  purposes.  It  grows  very  large 
and  tall  stalks,  which  bear  abundantly 
of  fair-sized  ears.  The  grains  are  of 
medium  size,  soft  and  dented,  and 
bronze  in  color.  The  grower  is  experi¬ 
menting  with  it  by  selecting  certain 
types  that  suit  his  fancy,  is  crossing 
with  other  varieties,  and  also  preserving 
the  original  type.  He  says  his  stock  is 
very  fond  of  'it,  the  hogs  eating  it  before 
other  kinds  fed  at  the  same  time. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Night  Soil  and  Muck. 

8.,  New  Baltimore  Sta.,  N.  Y.—  I  had  ll)0 
or  more  loads  of  muck  thrown  out  last 
Summer  during  dry  time.  A  person  near 
here  cleans  vaults  of  water-closets  In  the 
village  in  Spring,  and  will  deliver  same 
here  and  put  in  muck  heap  (after  muck  is 
drawn  from  swamp  to  place  for  compost 
heap)  for  25  cents  per  barrel.  Will  it  pay 
me  to  make  compost  heap  at  these  figures? 

Ans. — This  would  mean  about  $1.50 
per  ton,  which  is  about  all  the  night  soil 
is  worth  for  fertilizing  purposes.  It  is 
worth  that  to  haul  it,  and  if  you  are 
short  of  manure,  it  will  pay  to  use  at 
that  price.  The  plan  of  absorbing  it  in 
muck  is  about  the  best  use  you  can  make 
of  it.  The  chief  value  of  this  night  soil 
is  in  the  nitrogen  it  contains.  It  is  weak 
in  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  If 
you  use  it  'in  all  the  muck  you  might 
well  mix  in  two  tons  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  five  of  dissolved  rock  as  the 
pile  is  made  up.  We  thoroughly  believe 
in  this  plan  of  using  the  mineral  fer¬ 
tilizers  to  improve  manure  or  compost. 


43  FLOWERS, 30* 

20  PktsTSeeds,  23  Bulbs 

Most  popular  varieties,  postpaid. 

1  pkt.  Mary  Semple  Asters,  4  color*, 
1  "  Alyssnm,  Little  Gem.  [mixed. 
'  “  Beautiful  Hybrid  Begonias. 

"  Bouquet  Chrysanthemum. 

"  Umbrella  Plant. 

“  Carnation  Marguerite. 

“  Double  Chinese  Pink. 

"  Heliotrope,  mixed. 

"  Forget-me-not  Victoria. 

“  California  Golden  Bells. 

“  Petunia  Hybrid  Mixed. 

“  Phlox  Drummondii. 

“  Poppy,  New  Shirley. 

“  Sunshine  Pansy. 

"  California  Sweet  Peas. 

“  Lovely  Butterfly  Flower. 

**  Giant  Verbena,  mixed. 

“  Diamond  Flower. 

"  Washington  Weeping  Palm. 
_  “  Japan  Morning  Glory. 

OO  Dill  DC Two  grand  new 

£9  DULD)  Fauna  Lilies, 

"Soarlet  King”  and  Variegated  ; 
in,.  1  double  Tuberose;  2Hybrid  Gladi¬ 
olus  ;2  Butterfly  do. ;  4  Spanish  Iris; 
!  Tuberons  clmb’g  Wistaria ;  10  lovely  m’x’d  Oxali*. 
NEW  FI.OKAL  GUIDE— 184  pages, 

FREE  with  every  order. 

The  Conard&  Jones  Co.  box  4,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

_  _ — 


“ Scarlet  King" 
Can  n a  Lily 


FOR  14  CENTS ! 

We  wish  to  gain  this  year  200JX!0 
new  customers,  and  hence  offer 
1  Pkg.  City  Garden  Beet,  10c 
1  Pkg.Earl’sl  Emerald  CucumberlBc 
La  Orosse  Market  Lettuce,  16c 
16c 

10O 


Strawberry  Melon, 

13  Day  Radish, 

Early  Ripe  Cabbage, 
Early  Dinner  Onion, 
Brillia  ™ 


10c 

10c 

15o 

$Too 


iant  Flower  Seeds, 
Worth  $1.00,  for  14  cents. 

Above  10  Pkgs.  worth  $1.00,  we  will 
mail  you  free,  together  with  our 
great  Catalog, telling  all  about 
SAUER  S  MILLION  DOLLAR  POTATO 
npon  receipt  of  this  notice  A  14c. 
stamps.  We  invite  yourtrade,  and 
^knowwhen  you  once  try  Sal  zer’s 
.seeds  you  will  never  do  without. 
’$800  Prizes  on  Salzer’s  1000— rar¬ 
est  earliest  Tomato  Giant  on  earth.  F :  141 
JOHN  A,  SALZKK  SEED  CO.,  LA  CROSSE,  W18. 


I 


Rare  Trees,  Shrubs,  Hardy  Plants 

and  all  scarce,  new  varieties  of  Hardy  Stock. 
The  Most  Complete  American  Nursery. 

Get  our  prices  before  buying.  Expert  practical 
plans  and  suggestions  for  Planting  Gardens  and 
Grounds  of  the  highest  value  FREE  to  all  inquirers. 
Write  for  our  unique  Catalogue,  a  perfect 
Handbook  and  Guide. 

THK  SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO., 

102  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ISD11ICC  New  Early  Yellow  DCIOU 

UltAvCd  freestone  rCAull 

Price-list  free.  W.  J.  Graves,  Originator,  Perry,  O. 


For  Spring  Planting 

The  reliable  new  EVERBEARING  PEACH 
Also,  the  ELBERTA  and  other  choice  varieties. 
JAPAN  PLUMS— all  the  most  approved  sorts.  Se¬ 
lect  assortment  small  Fruits.  Prices  for  above  very 
reasonable.  Address 

MILFORD  NURSERIES,  Milford,  Del. 


VINES,  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
_  best  varieties  for  Northern 
7  Planters.  Also  8eed  Corn  and 
potatoes.  For  anything  in  nursery  stock,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  consult  our  catalog,  sent  free. 

COE  &  CONVERSE,  Box  9,  Ft.  Atkinson  Wls. 


Rhododendrons, 

MountainfLaurels 

ANI> 

OTHER  HARDY  PLANTS 

FOR 

LANDSCAPE  EFFECTS. 

All  lovers  of  the  best  in  horticulture  should  have 
a  copy  of  the  above  circular.  Free.  Special  quota¬ 
tions  given  on  all  kinds  of  ornamental  stock.  My 
system  is  of  interest  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  buy 
the  best  on  the  most  economical  basis. 

J.  WOODWARD  MANNING, 
Horticultural  Expert  and  Purchasing  Agent, 
1150  Tbemont  Building,  Boston,  mass. 

Plans  supplied,  expert  advice  given,  and  contracts 
made  on  the  most  economical  basis  to  meet  any  im¬ 
provements  to  Private  or  Public  grounds. 


How  to  Grow  4-ounce  Berries. 

Illustrated  Catalogue.  A.  T.  GOLDSBOROUGI1, 
Wesley  Heights,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Strawberry  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Lowest 
prices.  List  free.  P.  SPEER,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


The  President 
Wilder  Currant 

heads  the  list  as  a  producer  and 
a  money-maker.  Plant  no  other. 
Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

Quantity  of  Fine  Trees 

We  have  almost  everything  wanted  in  our  line 

October  Plum, 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees. 
Green  Mountain  Grape  Vines. 

FOREST  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  are  our  great 
specialties.  We  have,  however,  quantities  of  other 
Nursery  Stock  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


FRUIT  '«*  PROFIT 


Echo  8trawberry. 
Loudon  and 
Colombian  Raspberry. 
Erie  and  Kathbun 
Blackberry. 

Pearl  Goo«eberry. 
Pomona  and 
Red  Cross  Currants. 


My  new  catalogue  is  free. 
Last  year  it  was  conceded  to  be 
the  most  valuable  issued.  Let 
me  send  it  to  you.  All  fruits 
warranted  true  to  name.  They 
command  the  market. 


P  4PT  V  flne  early  white  potato.  Ex- 

LnllLl  IlimliLiLi  cellent  in  quality;  inclined  to 
grow  close  to  stalk;  very  regular  in  size,  originated 
by  Mr.  Bovee.  Peck,  (!5c.;  )4-bu.,  *1;  bu.,$1.75;  bbl.,S>5. 
Address  ISRAEL  DENL1NGER,  Taylorsburg,  Ohio. 


SEED  POTATOES 

CHOICE  NORTHERN  GROWN. 

Imp.  Ey  Ohio,  Maule’s  Ey.  Thoroughbred,  Ey 
Sunrise,  Ey.  Rose,  all  at  *1  per  bu.,*2  50  bbl. ;  Ey. 
Fortune,  Ey.  Market,  Ey.  Michigan,  11.25  per  bu., 
*3.25  bbl  ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  bu.,  *1,  bbl..  *2.40. 
Carman  No.  3.  bu..  75c.,  bbl.,  *2.26;  True  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2,  bu.,ti5c.  Sacked;  track  Erie. 

SIEGEL,  The  Seedsman,  ERIE,  PA. 


Seed  Potatoes  &  Early  Seeds. 

Marvels  of  the  20th  century. 
Catalogue  free.  The  George 
Jerrard  Co.,  Caribou,  Maine. 


Strawberry  Plants.— Johnson’s  Early,  Excel¬ 
sior,  and  other  new  varieties,  *2  per  10U0;  standard 
sorts,  *1.50.  List  of  small  fruits  on  application. 

CHAS.  BARKER,  Milford,  Del. 


good  plants  as  can  be 
^||  aWDClTIvS  bought  North,  South,  East  or 
West.  Carefully  handled,  packed  &  shipped  anywhere 
at  wholesale  prices.  Wm.  Perry,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


New  Seedling  Strawberries. 

Free  Silver  and  Wlnchel  No.  3  just  out  and  20  other 
varieties.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  RIDGE  PLANT 
FARM,  G.  W.  Winchel,  Prop.,  Tobinsport,  Ind. 


BIG  NEW  BERRIES 

Mammoth  sweet  chestnuts,  Japanese  plums,  peaches 
— all  nursery  stock  cheap.  Free  catalogue. 

J.  H.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


ntllllC  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Roses, 
KPl  111  ^  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 
true  to  name.  Low  prices.  No.  1 
stock.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

REID’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  1,  Upland,  Ohio. 


ow  prices.  No.  1 

FRUITS 


KANSAS  HOME  NURSERY. 

c  Choice  Tested  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Qrig 
inate  New  Fruits.  Now  offer  the  New  Cardinal  ICasp 
berry,  the  berry  for  the  people.  “  It  will  add  millions 
of  wealth  to  the  country.” 

A.  H.  GRIESA,  Box  J,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Only  well-tested  reliable  varieties.  No  untried 
novelties  of  peach,  apple,  pear  and  other  fruit  trees. 
Twenty-five  varieties  of  strawberries.  Blackberry, 
raspberry  and  other  small  fruit  plants.  10,000  Kan¬ 
sas,  the  best  blackcap  raspberry.  Very  cheap, 
healthy,  well-rooted  trees  and  plants  packed  free  in 
best  manner.  For  price  list  address 

CHARLES  BLACK,  Uightstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 


—1,000  Bushels  Crimson  Clover 
Seed;  1,000  Bushels  Cow  Peas. 


JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


TREES 


at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
Pears,  *6  per  100;  Peach,  3o.  Cat.  Free 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


Well  begun  i*  half  done.  Sow  well 
If  you  would  reap  well.  8ow 


3?.r.0tos  >»;r  you  wouia  reap  wen.  now 

GREGORY’S  SEEDS 

ana  reap  the  best  results  the  eartl 


reap  the  bestresnix-s  tne  earth 
ive.  1900  Catalogue  free. 
(JKKOOKY  k  SON,  Marblehead,  Ma*«. 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 

76th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

Is  now  ready  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


“ROUGH  RIDER”  Lf,A,DS 


NEW  STRAWBERRY 

ly  productive.  Sold  at  20c  per  qt  wholesale  season  of  1899. cadmfd  NV 

Send  10c  for  6  months  subscription  to  Fxbmeks  Fkuit  Farmer.  Catalog  free.  L.  J.  rARMhK,  Box  Pulaski,  N.Y 


ALL 

It  Is  the  firmest,  latest  and  best. keeping  straw* 
berry  yetintrodueed.  Extremely  large, immense. 
Endorsed  by  best  authorities.  We  are  the  introducers. 


STRAWBERRIES 


90  Varieties. 

IncludingnewGladstone, 

Pennell,  Senator  Dunlap,  Twilight.  Livingstone,  Em- 
neror,  Empress,  Rough  Rider,  W.J.  Bryan.  Allstana 
ard  well-rooted  plants.  Don’t  miss  our  plant  collection 

offers.  FLANSBURGH  &  PEIRSON.  LESLIE,  MICH.  Catalogue  Free 


POTATOES. 

Early  Snowball  and 

twenty  other  leading 
varieties, 


Trees  anil  Plants _ 

ROGERS’  TREES 


We  FUMIGATE  every  tree  you  buy  from  us. 


Choice  New  Varieties  and  all  the  old  standard.  SUNSHINE, 
the  greatest  late  strawberry;  has  no  equal.  Brilliant  Red 
Raspberry;  it  shines.  Iceberg,  a  White  Blackberry.  Cata- 
logue  free.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


are  sold  on  merit.  We  have  no  fake  whole 
sale  prices,  no  catchpenny  schemes,  do  Dot 
pay  freight,  and  resort  to  no  other  tricks  to 
get  tiade.  Those  who  know  us  best  trust  us 
most,  and  if  you  want  honest  trees  and  honest 
vulues,  you  will  find  it  safe  in  every  way  to 
buy  from  THK  ROGERS  NURSERIES, 
Tree  Breeders,  Dansville,  New  York. 


T rees  for  Orchard  and  Garden. 

V.U  the  old  and  well-tried,  and  several  NEW  VARIETIES:  Climax  and  Sultan  Plums  (new  Japs);  BALD- 
(VIN  CHERRY,  the  hardiest  of  all.  GIBSON  Strawberry;  statement  sales  of  Gibson  for  penod  of  1.1 
lays  show  prices  double  other  kinds.  We  Guarantee  best  care,  and  best  values,  verified  by  our  patrons, 
vho  are  among  the  most  practical,  up-to-date  Orcharilists  In  this 

he  PARENTAGE  of  trees  in  propagation  in  view  of  making  them  CONST  1TC1  ION  ALLY  HARDY,  and 
nore  likely  to  be  PRODUCTIVE,  is  indorsed  by  best  authorities.  Catalogue  free.  Consult  it  and  we  will 

muiortiw  WILEY  <*  CO.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


FARM  and  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Dreer's  Garden  Calendar  for  1900 

Up-to-date  in  every  particular.  Profusely  illustrated,  handsome 
,  colored  covers  and  full  of  valuable  information.  We  will  send  a 
copy  free  to  those  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Si.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALL  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

The  Snyder  Pear. 

Is  there  such  a  pear  as  the  Snyder?  A 
neighbor  has  a  tree  he  calls  by  that  name; 
It  Is  a  Fall  pear,  bell-shape,  russet,  very 
sweet  and  juicy.  I  have  not  seen  It  men¬ 
tioned  in  any  catalogue.  j.  e.  d. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

If  there  is  such  a  pear  as  Snyder,  I 
do  not  know  of  it.  It  may  be  some  local 
variety  as  yet  unknown  outside  of  the 
neighborhood  'in  which  it  is,  or  it  may 
be  a  local  name  for  some  old  variety. 
There  is  a  very  fine  russet  pear  of  a  long 
pyramidal  shape  called  Bose.  It  ripens 
in  late  Fall  in  New  York. 

McPike  Grape;  Whitewash. 

1.  Tell  us  something  about  the  McPike 
grape.  What  about  its  keeping  100  days 
on  the  vine,  as  some  nurserymen  claim? 
2.  Give  me  a  good  recipe  for  making  white¬ 
wash.  R.  F. 

Anderson,  S.  C. 

1.  The  McPike  grape  is  a  late  variety, 
and  so  far  as  fruit  has  been  produced,  it 
gives  evidence  of  being  a  good  keeper, 
but  as  to  it  “keeping  100  days  on  the 
vine,”  if  that  means  after  it  is  ripe,  I 
fear  that  would  be  a  little  more,  if  not 
much  more  than  it  would  do.  It  seems 
to  have  a  good  sturdy  vine,  and  to  be  a 
good  bearer. 

2.  Good  whitewash  is  made  by  slaking 
the  best  of  fresh  stone  lime  in  just  water 
enough  to  make  it  into  a  fine  flour,  and 
after  it  is  in  this  condition,  adding 
water  until  it  becomes  about  like  thin 
paint  in  consistency.  The  addition  of 
a  pint  of  common  salt  to  each  10  quarts 
of  the  wash  is  said  to  make  it  stand  bet¬ 
ter  after  being  applied  to  the  building, 
wall,  or  fence  to  oe  coated.  If  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  trees  I  would  leave  out  the  salt, 
it  would  be  needless,  but  I  would  add 
an  ounce  of  carbolic  acid  instead  of  the 
pint  of  salt. 

Pruning  Pear  Trees. 

In  trimming  neglected  pear  trees  about 
seven  years  set,  is  it  best  to  cut  the  end 
of  the  limbs  back,  so  as  to  make  a  perfect 
top,  and  when?  When  an  orchard  about 
35  years  old  has  the  end  of  many  of  the 
limbs  stripped  of  leaves,  apparently  dead, 
(caused  probably  by  ravages  of  worms),  Is 
it  best  to  cut  them  back  to  the  live  wood? 

Albion,  N.  Y.  w.  n.  h. 

Yes,  I  would  head  back  pear  trees  that 
are  seven  years  old;  and  at  they  were 
younger  or  older  I  would  try  to  keep  the 
very  tall-growing  kinds  headed  back 
within  reasonable  limits.  Pear  trees  do 
not  usually  need  as  severe  and  con¬ 
tinued  pruning  as  some  other  trees,  al¬ 
though  in  California  they  are  pruned  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  peach  trees,  and  with 
good  effect  in  that  climate  and  soil.  The 
best  time  to  do  it  is  usually  in  early 
Spring,  before  the  buds  start  to  grow. 
Later  would  do  just  as  well,  and  some 
think  it  a  better  time  after  the  leaves 
are  well  out,  but  there  is  danger  of  in¬ 
juring  the  fruit  and  tender  growth  un¬ 
less  the  greatest  care  is  exercised. 
It  is  probable  that  an  apple  orchard  is 
referred  to  in  the  second  question,  and 
that  it  lias  been  seriously  hurt  by  the 
Spring  canker-worm.  The  dead  wood 
Should  be  cut  away  by  all  means,  and 
that  which  is  very  sickly  or  feeble  may 
as  well  come  off.  The  future  raids  of 
this  and  other  insects  rhould  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  studying  the  habits  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  fighting  these  pests,  and  then 
faithfully  doing  what  the  entomologists 
direct. 

Grafting  the  Hickory. 

I  have  a  nice  lot  of  young  hickory  trees 
that  I  would  like  to  graft  with  good  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  shellbark.  Where  can  scions 
be  had,  and  their  price?  Give  the  best 
manner  of  grafting  them;  also  state  the 
best  varieties  with  descriptions.  I  am 
largely  interested  in  nut  culture,  and  also 
in  apple  and  peach  culture  to  the  extent  of 
600  acres  in  apples  and  400  acres  in  peaches. 

Edgemont,  Md.  J.  a.  n. 

Grafting  the  hickory  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  things  of  that  kind 
to  perform.  So  far  I  have  not  succeeded 
in  doing  it.  But  I  have  given  directions 
to  others  about  grafting  the  pecan  in 
Louisiana,  which  is  one  of  the  hickory 


family,  that  has  resulted  fairly  well. 
This  plan  was  to  work  upon  small 
stocks,  cutting  them  off  several  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in¬ 
serting  tne  scions  there.  After  setting 
the  scions  waxing  may  follow,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  if  moist  clay  is  pressed 
tightly  about  the  wound  and  earth 
banked  up  almost  to  tne  topmost  bud  of 
the  scion.  I  have  never  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  try  this  method  upon  the  hick¬ 
ory,  but  have  made  all  my  attempts  in 
the  tops  of  large  trees.  The  under¬ 
ground  plan  might  be  successful.  This 
seems  to  me  futile  unless  some  better 
plan  than  any  that  I  now  understand  is 
followed.  The  bark  methods  of  top¬ 
grafting  work  very  well  with  the  chest¬ 
nut,  as  I  have  repeatedly  described  and 
stated  to  the  public. 

Regarding  varieties  of  the  Shellbark 
hickory,  there  are  several  very  good 
ones.  Hales  is  one  of  the  very  good 
ones,  and  I  think  scions  can  be  had 
from  Henry  Hales,  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Rice  is  another  variety  of  superior  size 
anu  quality,  and  the  original  tree  stands 
on  the  farm  of  J.  F.  Rice,  of  Berlin 
Cross  Roads,  Ohio.  Milford  is  one  of  the 
best  from  Connecticut,  and  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  0.  C.  Cook,  of  Milford,  in 
that  State.  Kirtland  and  Hull  are  two 
choice  kinds  that  may  be  obtained 
tnrough  N.  S.  Platt,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.  It  is  probable  that  no  price  will 
oe  charged  for  scions,  beyond  a  nominal 
sum  to  cover  expenses,  for  they  have  no 
market  value  as  yet,  owing  to  the  whole 
matter  of  hickory  propagation  being  in 
the  experimental  stage.  It  is  worthy  of 
careful  test. _ 

TOMATOES  AS  A  FOOD  CROP. 

Lots  of  New  Varieties  this  Year. 

The  tomato  has  become  in  recent 
years  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  ex¬ 
tensively-grown  of  all  garden  crops  in 
this  country.  It  combines  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree  the  qualities  of  both  a  fruit  and 
vegetable,  and  serves  alike  to  refresh  us 
in  Summer,  and  by  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  preserved,  is  one  of  the  most 
valued  and  agreeable  additions  to  our 
Winter  diet.  Many  are  living  now  Who 
can  recall  the  time  when  the  tomato,  or 
“love  apple,”  was  grown  for  its  orna¬ 
mental  fruits,  and  looked  upon  with  sus¬ 
picion,  if  not  actual  aversion,  as  a  table 
possibility,  though  it  was  occasionally 
eaten  in  Europe  as  a  vegetable,  with 
salt,  pepper  and  oil,  as  early  as  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  These  old 
kinds  must  have  been  pretty  rank  in 
taste,  and  even  at  this  time  the  varie¬ 
ties  grown  in  most  tropical  countries  are 
generally  of  low  quality.  Of  late  years 
great  interest  has  been  taken  in  bring¬ 
ing  out  new  varieties,  supposed  to  show 
great  improvements  in  one  or  more 
special  features.  Earliness  of  ripening 
is  a  great  desideratum,  as  the  first  home¬ 
grown  tomatoes  always  bring  a  good 
price.  Tomatoes  are  never  absent  from 
the  larger  markets,  as  the  glass-grown 
product,  and  those  shipped  in  from 
southern  points,  keep  up  a  constant  sup¬ 
ply,  but  the  high  price  of  the  former  and 
the  indifferent  quality  of  southern  to¬ 
matoes,  after  their  long  journey,  leave  a 
good  opening  for  the  earliest  field-grown 
fruits  each  season.  Hitherto  the  effort 
to  combine  extreme  earliness  in  ripen¬ 
ing,  good  quality  and  productiveness, 
has  not  been  very  successful.  Atlantic 
Prize,  Early  Ruby  and  Freedom  are  all 
widely  grown  on  account  of  their  pro¬ 
pensity  for  ripening  some  of  their  fruits 
very  early,  but  they  are  not  regarded  as 
altogether  satisfactory  in  other  respects, 
and  the  search  for  a  better  first-early 
variety  is  being  eagerly  continued. 
Many  new  tomatoes  are  announced  this 
year,  covering  in  their  introducers’ 
claims,  the  whole  range  of  improvement. 
Spark’s  Earlyana  tomato  (see  Fig.  63, 
page  183),  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
promising.  Johnson  &  Stokes,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  say  that  this  variety  was 
secured  from  a  south  Jersey  gardener, 
who  has  been  able  to  send  tomatoes  to 


market  a  full  week  ahead  of  all  com¬ 
petitors,  and  that  it  is  not  only  remark¬ 
able  for  its  earliness,  but  for  large  size, 
handsome  Shape  and  bright  red  color,  as 
well  as  for  solidity  and  eating  quality. 
The  illustration  shows  its  surprising 
productiveness.  We  wonder  how  this 
variety  will  stand  the  test  of  wide  dis¬ 
semination,  and  what  the  public  verdict 
on  it  will  be,  say,  two  years  hence. 


VAUGHAN’S  RED 
GLOBE 

ONION  SEED 

(Connecticut  grown.) 

Every  onion  of  truo 
(/lobe  shape  and  dark¬ 
est  red  color.  This 

RED  GLOBE 

is  crowding  all  other  rod  onions  out,  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  everywhere.  It  will  bring  lOc.  more  per 
bushel  and  our  seed  will  yield  OO  Jiushcis 
more  per  acre.  Small  necks  ;  round  as  a  balk 

VAUGHAN’S  GENUINE 
CONNECTICUT  ONION  SEED 

has  been  carefully  raised  by  growers  who 
know  their  business.  It  produces  crops 
which  sell  while  others  rot  on  the  dump. 

Itegularprice,  $2.00pcr  lb.  Our  Special 
Price  of  $i.6o  per  lb.  if  you  mention  this 
paper.  Our  1900  Annual, 'Gardening  Illustrated, 
full  of  reliable  information,  mailed  PUMP. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store , 

New  York— 14  Barclay  St.  Chicago — 84  Randolph  St. 


The  Dew-ey  Sprayer. 


Sprays  Kerosene  Oil  and  Water  fy 
simply  working  the  pump.  Write  tor 
circular.  Agents  wanted. 


Sent  express  paid  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 


LEGGETT  &  BROTHER.  301  Pearl  St..  New  York 


St11  MaudS” 

MILL 

ANlJ 

TOWER 

is  all  right.  Guaranteed  by 
the  manufacturers.  Used  by 
the  best  people  in  the  land. 
Won  a  Silver  Medal  at  the 
National  Export  Exposition, 
1899.  Is  pumping  water  on 
both  continents.  Is  sold  .by 
leading  dealers,  and  gives  universal  satisfaction. 
For  prices  and  other  information  address  The 
“Maud  S”  Windmill  mid  Pump  Co.,  Builders’ 
Exchange.  18  to  42  So.  7tli  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


■X- 


Steel  Wheels  K 

Any  sire  wanted,  any  width  of  tiro.  Hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  For  catalogue  and  prices  write 
Empire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  III. 


STEEL  WHEELS  and  HANDY  WAGONS 

of  every  stylo  and  price  are  made  In  our 
mammoth  factory  and  sold  direct  to  farmers. 
Wo  supply  all  trucks  used  by  U.  S.  Govt. 

Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon  Co..  Saginaw.  Mich. 


kk 


FUMA 


33  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  G  rain  Insects. “The 
wheels  of  the  Gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.’’  So  the  weevil,  hut  you  can  stop  their 

Sith1  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”ttK  Sing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


NO  DIRT  LEFT 

in  clothes  washed  with  the 

BUSY  BEE  WASHER’’  , 

pieces  in  one  hour  and 
liurd  work  done.  That 
the  record. 


ANTED  Exclusive 
sale.  Write  for  terms, 

Lake  Erie  Nlfg.  Co.,  01  E.  13  St.,  Erie,  Pa, 


ASHES 


Booklet  gives  analyses; 
Bone,  Plaster, Sheep 
Manure,  etc. 

W.  P.  PERKINS. 

682  10th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


FIRE,  WEATHER, 

and  Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted,  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
and  siding;  (brick,  rock  or  corrugated) 

Metal  Ceilings  and  Side  Walls 

ill  elegiint  designs.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Tin-  Penn  Mctul  t  elling  mid  Kunllng  Co.,  Ltd., 

23d  It  Hamilton  Sts.,Pliila.,l’a.,or24  Harconrt  St., Bouton, Mass. 


BEST  SEEDER  ON  EARTH! 

14  ft.  Seeder,  $4.40;  10  ft.  Seeder. 
$4.75.  A  Plow  complete,  $0.95.  Bug 
gies,  Wagons,  and  all  Implement.- 
Practical  Cream  and  Seeds  at  wholesale.  Writ! 

Separator.  quick  to  B.  F.  FOSTER, 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Allegan,  Mich. 


KILLING  LICE 

by  old  methods  of  dusting  and  dipping  poultry 
and  stock  is  expensive  and  too  slow,  without 
process,  the  heu  or  the  hog  sleeps  at  night  on 
boardspalnted  or  sprinkled  with 

LEE’S  LICE  KILLER. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  No  handling  of  fowls  or 
animals,  yet  perfect  freedom  from  vermin.  Special 
prices.  _ Sample  Free  from  Omaha  with  booklet. 

GrEO.  H.  LEE  CO., 
Dmali^Ncbr.,or  68  Murray  8t.,  N.  V. 


1900 

THE  SOUTH  SIDE 
FRUIT  CARRIERS  AND  BASKETS 
PETERSBURG,  VA. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Pr  ces 


erry  Boxes 

Best  White  wood, 

@  $2.50  1000. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue,  FREE. 
Peach  and  Grape  Baskets. 
Melon  Baskets. 


Good  Fruit 

always  finds  a  ready  market,  but  to  bring  top 
prices  it  must  be  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
and  substantial  packages.  We  have  every¬ 
thing  in  the  basket  line.  All  sizes  of 

Berry 
Baskets, 

Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  money.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and 
new  price  list.  Special  price  in  carload  lots. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

120  Warren  Street  New  York.  City. 

AN  l'/AHI.  Y  QfWVIi  IV1LL0SAVE  MONEY 


U  ARnnWQ  nn<*  feeders,  from  Factory  to 
nHltnU  WW  3  I’annor  ill  wholesale.  Get  our 
prices  before  buying,  and  NAVK  MONEY. 

J.  E.  WELBORN  it  CO..  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


JHERUMELM 


TRACTION 


■ynilt 


NGIN 


Should  you  be  seeking  the  best  thing  In  trao- 
|  tion,  portable  and  semi-portable  engines,  we 
have  what  you  want  They  are  Ideal  far 
thrcshlng.d  rilling  wells,  cutting  and  grind¬ 
ing  teed,  ru  lining  saw  ml  I  Ik,  p inn  plug  water 
—anything  requiring  power.  We  iiave  them 

From  8  to  20  H.  P. 

They  all  excel  as  quick,  easy  steamers,  re¬ 
quire  little  fuel,  remarkable  strength, 
simplicity  und  durability.  All  boilers  made 
of  60,000  lbs  tensile  strength  steel  plate.  Fire 
boxes  surrounded  witli  water.  Make  also 
Threshers,  Horse  Powers  and  Saw  Mills. 
All  fully  described  in  ourillustratod. catalogue. 
Ask  for  it.  Mailed  free. 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LA  PORTE,  IND. 


CLARKS 

DISK 


CUTAWAY 
HARROW 


DUTTON 

MOWER 

KNIFE 

GRINDER. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  SULKY 


» 

S3 

ft. 

W 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices  to 

The.Cutaway  Harrow  C«>m  Higgauuin,  Conn 


Steel  Frame,  Keversible. 


1000 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

The  Ego  Problem.— What  gave  the  hens 
their  start?  They  still  keep  up  their  lay¬ 
ing  streak,  as  the  following  record  will 
show: 


Eggs. 

Eggs. 

Feb.  19 . 

. 16Feb.  24 . 

. 13 

“  20 . 

. 18  “  25 . 

. 21 

“  21 . 

. 19  “  26 . 

. 18 

“  22 . 

. 19  “  27 . 

“  23 . 

. 19  “  28 . 

. 20 

Not  so  bad  for  33  hens  at  the  tail-end  of 
a  blizzard!  Was  it  the  condition  powder 
that  stirred  them  up?  Possibly,  but  both 
condition  powder  and  animal  meal  ran  out, 
and  we  have  been  feeding  linseed  meal 
with  a  dash  of  ginger  and  pepper  on  cold 
days.  What  was  it  that  braced  the  hens? 
We  are  not  going  to  argue  the  matter 
when  Aunt  Jennie  brings  on  a  dozen  baked 
eggs  for  supper.  We  are  fond  of  baked 
eggs.  They  are  broken  into  a  shallow  dish 
with  a  bit  of  butter  added,  and  baked  in 
a  hot  oven.  They  make  a  dish  good 
enough  for  a  king— or  a  farmer.  The  meat 
and  the  condition  powder  certainly  seemed 
to  start  those  hens  up,  but  the  linseed, 
ginger  and  pepper  are  keeping  up  the 
speed! 

Absorbing  Odors.— Chemists  tell  us  how 
fat  will  absorb  odors— and  hold  them,  too. 
I  boarded  once  where  the  milk  pans  were 
set  in  a  closet  where  the  farmer  kept  his 
rubber  boots.  Needless  to  say  the  butter 
made  from  the  cream  footed  up  a  strong 
showing.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  ab¬ 
sorbing  fat  about  a  little  child’s  mind.  We 
grown-up  folks  say  and  do  many  things 
ihat  slide  easily  out  of  mind,  but  which 
stick  like  burrs  in  the  minds  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  little  Bud  approached  her 
mother  one  day  with  this  salutation:  “Well, 
Mother,  old  girl!”  Other  terms  of  endear¬ 
ment  followed  which  dated  back  to  her 
father’s  dancing  days— before  the  Madame 
was  anything  but  a  Miss!  We  all  have, 
or  should  have,  occasions  when  a  judici¬ 
ous  assortment  of  those  old  terms  may  be 
used  for  private  consumption.  Such  things 
may  not  hurt  the  children,  but  we  are  likely 
to  say  things  that  will  if  we  are  not  care¬ 
ful.  Screen  the  child’s  ears  with  a  careful 
tongue.  “Well,”  said  the  Bud,  as  she 
came  home  from  a  visit,  “after  all,  home 
is  the  best  place!”  I  am  happy  to  say  she 
learned  that  from  the  Madame  also. 

Tame  Pigs.— “The  pigs  are  out!  The  pigs 
are  out!”  That  was  the  announcement 
made  by  the  Sprout  as  she  came  running 
breathless  up  the  hill.  That  is  something 
of  a  shock  to  a  man  with  a  reflective  turn 
of  mind  on  Sunday  afternoon.  I  had  been 
back  on  our  hill  looking  over  the  valley, 
and  thinking  of  what  seemed  the  larger 
things  of  life.  Evidently,  the  largest  thing 
of  life  just  then  was  the  pursuit  of  those 
pigs.  I  am  satisfied  that  two-thirds  of 
the  evils  of  life  result  from  misplaced  or 
misapplied  animals  or  articles.  Let  pigs 
or  people  stay  where  they  belong,  and  they 
are  likely  to  do  their  duty  and  prosper. 
Let  them  get  where  they  don’t  belong,  and 
evil  begins  at  once.  I  won’t  have  a  pig 
running  at  large— or  a  cow,  a  weed,  or  a 
boy,  if  I  can  help  it.  If  they  get  out  of 
place  I  will  put  them  back  at  once— so  long 
as  I  have  charge  of  them.  There  .wasn’t 
any  wild  race  after  those  pigs.  I  took  a 
bucket  with  an  ear  of  corn  inside  and 
shook  it.  After  listening  a  while  five  of 
these  pigs  fell  in  behind  and  marched 
under  my  leadership  to  their  yard.  They 
were  tame— that’s  the  way  to  have  pigs. 
The  one  that  did  not  follow  must  have  been 
a  politician.  He  tarried  in  the  duck  house. 
Later  he  pretended  to  follow,  but  when 
the  door  was  open  he  evidently  made  a 
speech  to  the  others,  for  the  whole  five  ran 
out  again.  Billy  Berkshire,  Jr.,  and  Char¬ 
lie  Chester  had  no  respect  for  the  day,  for 
they  led  us  a  dignified  dance  around  the 
barnyard.  The  Sprout  shook  her  apron  at 
them.  I  covered  my  corner  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  and  Hugh,  just  home  from 
church,  finally  escorted  them  through  the 
barn  to  their  yard.  Then  we  went  in  to 
discuss  a  pair  of  those  surplus  roosters  in 
the  roasting-pan.  I  had  hardly  cut  off  a 
wing  before  the  cow  and  her  daughter  came 
and  looked  through  the  window  at  us.  We 
had  forgotten  to  shut  the  barnyard  gate. 
It  pays  to  have  tame  stock  and  tight  gates! 

Words!  Words!— The  children  now  know 
over  125  words.  The  Madame  is  keeping 
an  exact  list  of  the  words  they  master,  and 
we  shall  know  something  about  the  size 
of  the  average  vocabulary.  If  I  can  have 
my  way  I  will  fix  the  reading  habit  firmly 
in  these  little  minds.  I  don’t  mean  the 
skimming  habit.  When  these  little  folks 
run  across  a  word  that  is  too  much  for 
them  I  want  them  taught  to  dig  it  out. 
First,  they  must  go  to  the  dictionary  and 
find  its  meaning,  then  follow  it  to  an  en¬ 
cyclopedia,  and  if  possible  hunt  it  still 
further  in  books.  When  I  was  a  boy  I 
was  made  to  do  this  on  a  small  scale— for 
we  had  no  encyclopedia  and  but  few  books, 
and  it  was  the  best  training  I  had.  I  have 
a  big  Standard  Dictionary— full  of  little 
pictures.  The  children  will  stand  for  hours 
and  hear  me  tell  what  these  pictures  rep¬ 
resent.  I  find  that  a  great  help.  You  try 
it  once  and  see  how  many  of  these  pictures 
you  can  explain  without  studying  the  print¬ 


ed  matter.  The  child  helps  you  by  its 
simple  and  natural  questions.  “You  needn’t 
tell  me!”  says  the  Madame.  "One  can 
do  anything  with  a  child  under  careful  re¬ 
strictions!”  Of  course,  I  wouldn’t  at¬ 
tempt  to  tell  the  Madame  a  thing  about 
education.  She  is  right— as  usual.  There 
are  wonderful  possibilities  in  every  child. 
Love,  self-denial  and  patience  are  the  tools 
with  which  we  dig  them  out. 

Get  Into  Training.— Time’s  nearly  up! 
Spring  is  coming,  and  before  you  know  it 
hard  work  will  be  right  at  your  back.  We 
overhaul  the  tools— how  about  the  horses? 
They  must  be  hard  and  heavy  before  they 
can  pull  the  plow  properly.  Our  work 
horses  look  well.  We  have  been  saving  the 
best  of  our  hay  for  April  and  May,  when 
work  is  hardest.  During  the  past  month 
we  have  fed  out  the  sweet  cornstalks.  The 
horses  tear  them  up  pretty  well.  Then 
they  trample  on  the  orts  and  sleep  on 
them,  after  which  they  go  to  the  manure 
pile,  where  Billy  Berkshire,  Jr.,  and  his 
gang  grind  them  still  further.  We  have 
fed  ground  oats  and  corn  with  the  stalks, 
each  horse  getting  a  handful  of  oil  meal  in 
addition.  I  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  just 
how  much  oil  meal  this  makes,  but  I  only 
know  that  Hugh’s  hand  is  a  good-sized  one. 
We  shall  soon  begin  feeding  hay  again,  and 
shall  increase  the  ground  feed  and  also  feed 
some,  corn  in  addition.  After  all,  there  is 
nothing  like  corn  where  hard  work  is  re¬ 
quired. 

A  Hired  Man.— A  friend  in  Pennsylvania 
wants  us  to  send  this  letter  to  some  agency 
for  hired  men: 

“I  want  a  good  farm  hand;  would  pay 
an  English-speaking  Swede  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  qualifications  $10  per  month,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ability  after  short  trial;  reserve  the 
right  to  pay  and  turn  off  any  time  I 
am  dissatisfied  with  amount  and  quality  of 
work.  Must  be  a  non-user  of  intoxicating 
drinks;  good,  kind  hand  with  team;  one 
who  is  careful  rapid  milker;  one  who  will 
milk  dry;  used  to  American  methods  of 
farming;  stay  at  home  nights.  Will  board 
and  wash  such  a  hand  for  at  least  eight 
months,  not  more  than  one-half  wages  as 
we  go  along;  balance  when  work  is  done.” 

Whew!  We  are  a  little  short  on  angels 
in  New  Jersey  and  I  should  want  one  to 
fill  that  bill  completely.  Such  a  man  would 
be  worth  $25  or  more  of  any  man’s  money! 
I  don’t  know  of  a  man  with  even  three  of 
these  qualifications  who  would  work  for 
$10  a  month.  The  question  comes  up — why 
are  there  not  thousands  of  farm  hands  who 
would  fill  the  bill?  There  are  thousands 
of  them,  but  they  know  they  are  worth 
more  than  $80  to  $100  per  year,  and  they 
don’t  stay  as  farm  hands  either.  The 
hired-man  problem  has  cost  me  some  white 
hairs  in  the  past,  but  Uncle  Ed,  Charlie 
and  Hugh  will  do  the  work  this  Summer  in 
a  sort  of  family  arrangement.  I’ll  tell  our 
Pennsylvania  friend  right  off  that  he  must 
double  his  money  before  he  secures  farm 
angels.  They  come  high— too  high  for 
most  of  us. 

Cherry  Culture.— I  am  surprised  to  find 
how  little  our  leading  fruit  growers  know 
about  the  cherry  crop.  I  am  sure  that  we 
can  grow  fine  cherries  on  our  hills,  and  I 
would  like  to  set  quite  a  large  orchard. 
The  Madame  wishes  to  know  whether  I 
realize  what  a  tremendous  Job  that  means 
when  picking  time  comes!  Not  fully,  per¬ 
haps,  but  I  do  know  that  success  with  any¬ 
thing,  from  growing  character  to  growing 
cherries,  means  a  tremendous  job  for  some¬ 
body.  Shall  we  plant  sour  or  sweet  cher¬ 
ries?  One  man  says:  “Plant  sour  cherries 
for  canning  entirely,  and  thus  escape  com¬ 
petition  with  the  California  fruit!”  Another 
one  says:  “Plant  the  large  sweet  cherries, 
and  go  right  into  the  market  against  Cali¬ 
fornia!”  There  you  have  it.  You  can  get 
definite  advice  about  apples  and  pears,  but 
the  cherry  seems  to  be  a  neglected  com¬ 
mercial  crop.  I  am  going  to  plant  about 
half  and  half,  sweet  and  sour,  and  do  the 
best  I  can  with  the  trees.  h.  w.  c. 


Success  Weeder 

and  Surface  Cultivator 

The  opinion  of  farmers  who  have  tested  it : 

“  You  appear  to  be  the  most  liberal  manu¬ 
facturers  wo  have  ever  dealt  with.  This  Is 
the  third  year  we  have  used  the  Success 
Weeder.  We  used  it  for  corn,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  cabbage,  etc.,  with  wonderful  re¬ 
sults.  Wo  had  a  good  two-horse  cultivator 
at  the  time  we  bought  your  weeder,  but 
have  not  used  the  cultivator  since,  as  one 
small  horse  and  the  weeder  will  do  more 
and  better  work  than  two  teams  and  culti¬ 
vators."  J.  K.  GRAY  &  SON,  Youngstown,  O. 

Surface  cultivation  will  average  50  per  cent,  better  returns  than 
the  old  way.  Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805,  York,  Pa. 


Excellent  for 
•‘brushing”  In 
clover  and 
grass  seeds. 


^Eclipse  Weeder 

Adopts  an  Entirely  New  Principle  In  Weeders. 

The  teeth  are  adjustable  so  that  those  coming  imme¬ 
diately  over  the  plants  in  the  row  may  gradually  he 
raised  as  the  plants  increase  in  size.  It  moans  that 
this  weeder  may  be  used  long  after  the  utility  of  all 
other  Weeders  has  censed.  Has  39  oil  tempered 
spring  teeth,  all  adjustable  to  be  raised  or  lowered, 
to  stand  straight,  or  slant  to  or  from  the  plants. 
Stirs,  lines  and  pulverizes  all  the  top  soil  and  kills  all 
weeds,  quack  grass,  etc.  Adjustable  Shafts— fit  any  horse.  Send  at  once  for  special  weeder  cvrculcrs,  <tc. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO.,  Box  75,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


Your  Whole  Family  \ 

Would  Bo  Satisfied 


with  one  of  these  surreys. 


They  are  handsome,  strong,  sty 
'“-youcan, 
bn 


No  707  — Extension  Top  Surrey,  with  double  fend- 
•Ts.  Complete  with  side  curtains,  aprons,  lamps  and 
pole  or  shafts.  Price,  $80.  As  Rood  as  Hulls  for  $40  more, 
selection  in  the  country  as  we  make  178  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of  harness.  Catalogue  free. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING.  CO.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Ush,  easy  riding  and  durubic.  Selling  on  our  plan 
examine  it  thoroughly  before  you  are  required 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  soli  all  goods  direct  from  our 
factory  to  the  purchaser  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  We  are  the  largest 
manul'aeturers  of  vehicles  and 
harness  In  the  world  selling  to 
the  consumer  exclusively.  We 
havepu  rsued  th  is  plan  successfully 
for  27  years.  You  assume  no  risk 
ms  we  ship  our  goods  anywhere  tor  exami¬ 
nation  and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Largest 


buy  It. 1 


No.  180— Doable  Buggy  Har¬ 
ness,  with  nickel  trimmings.  Price 
complete  with  collars  and  hitch 
straps,  122.  As  good  as  sells  for  $30. 


■9  Buggy 
argains. 


Because  we  sell  Vehicles  and  Harness  at 
less  than  wholesale  prices  we  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  offer  vou  the  biggest  bargains  pro¬ 
curable  in  our  line.  To  mako  you  perfectly 

8,1,6  WE  GUARANTEE 
...Everything  We  Sell... 

and  ship  our  goods  any  whero  subject  to  purchaser’s  inspection.  If  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  and  exactly  as  represented,  you  keep  the  goods  and  8erul  us  the  money. 
If  not,  you  return  the  goods  nt  our  expense.  Have  Carriages,  Surreys, 
Phaetons,  Traps,  Buggies,  Road  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons,  etc.,  and  all  styles 

ness!*3  cataloguefree."  Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Co.,  Box  30,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


MILK  IS  88%  WATER 

fut  mhowa  the  importance  of 
having  an  abandon),  supply  of 
water  on  the  dairy  farm.  For 
thispurposo nothing  Uaup-r- 
lor  to  HALL  STEEL  TASKS. 
This  is  our  stock  tank,  hut  we  make  others  for  feeding  pigs 
and  ralvee,  cooling  milk,  hauling  whey— anything  you  want. 

Special  price  to  first  itiquiries  from  new  territory. _ 

Ciroularn  mailed  FXUSS. 
THE  HALL  STEEL  TANK  CO. 

88  North  Aehiund  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


The  Slag  Phosphate 

is  not  in  tlie  Fertilizer  Trust.  We  are 
still  selling  at  old  prices.  Orders  must 
be  sent  in  early  to  receive  prompt 
shipment.  Address 

JACOB  REESE, 

400  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 

crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  aerates  and  levels  all  soils,  for 

under  all  conditions.  Made  entirely  of  cast 
and  wrought  iron ,  they  are  indestructible.  They  are 
the  cheapest  and  best  riding  harrows  and  pulverizers  on 
earth.  Various  sizes,  for  various  uses,  3  to  13^  feet.  We 
mail  catalogue  and  booklet,  “An  Ideal  Harrow,  ”  free. 

TRIAL  T0  BE  RETURNED  AT  tin  EXPENSE  IF  NOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY.  I  deliver  free  on  board  at 

■  lliah.Kew  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  <£c. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  N.  J.  or  Chicago,  III. 


IT  DOES  DOUBLE  DUTY. 


“Planet  Jr.”  No.  4,  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  and  Wheel  Hoe  Cultivator,  Rake  and  Plow 
is  the  ideal  hand  all  purpose  tool  for  the  small  or  private  gardener.  It  sows  seed  in  either  drills 
or  hills.  Hill  drilling  possesses  many  advantages,  the  greatest  of  which  are  saving  in  seed, 
saving  in  time  in  thinning  out  and  greatly  increased  crops  by  making  a  perfect  and 
regular  stand.  “Planet  Jrs.”  were  the  first  drills  made  to  drop  in  hills  and 
have  ever  been  kept  tbe  best  for  the  purpose.  Can  be  instantly  changed  to  a  most 
satisfactory  Wheel  Hoe  for  cultivating  all  garden  crops.  Like  all  “Planet 
Jr.”  tools  this  one  is  guaranteed  to  he  satisfactory  in  every  particular. 

The  entire  “Planet  Jr.”  line  of  tools, embracing  Seed  Drills,  Wheel  Hoes, 
Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Harrows, Two-Horse  Cultivators.Sugar  Beet  Seed¬ 
ers,  F our  Row  Sugar  Beet  Cultivators,  &c.,is  described  in  detail  iuour 
new  1900  catalogue.  We  have  published  350,000  of  these  and  think  we 
have  enough  to  “go  round.”  To  make  sure  that  you  getacopy,  how¬ 
ever,  write  today.  Contains  16  page  picture  gallery.  Free  to  all. 

S.L.  ALLEN  &  CO., Box  1 107-V, Philadelphia^ 
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CATALOGUES  FOR  1900 . 

Phoebe  J.  Marshall,  Hibernia,  N.  Y.— 
Catalogue  of  flower  seeds  and  flowering 
plants  by  mail;  64  pages. 

S.  E.  Hall,  Cherry  Valley,  Ill.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  nursery  stock,  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  plants;  24  pages.  A  modest  cata¬ 
logue,  but  a  really  extensive  list  of  trees 
and  plants,  covering  the  needs  of  most 
planters.  Bearing  currant  plants  grown  in 
tree  form  are  offered  at  a  low  price.  The 
general  selection  of  varieties  is  most  ex¬ 
cellent. 

Henry  Field'  Shenandoah,  Iowa.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  tested  seeds,  seed  potatoes,  and 
small  fruits;  16  pages  and  cover.  A  choice, 
careful  selection.  The  reproduction  of 
photograph  of  a  wagonload  of  cabbage 
containing  100  heads,  weighing  2,040  pounds 
net,  on  page  3,  is  a  speaking  testimony  to 
the  skill  of  the  grower.  The  Early  Michi¬ 
gan  potato  is  said  to  be  earlier  and  one- 
half  more  productive  than  Early  Ohio. 

W.  W.  Wiiiton,  Wakeman,  O.— Circular 
of  seed  corn  and  Whiton’s  White  Mam¬ 
moth  potato.  A  very  handsomely  gotten- 
up  booklet.  By  reports  from  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Wooster  this  potato 
outyielded  nearly  all  of  the  best  kinds  now 
before  the  public.  We  have  not  grown 
this  variety,  but  have  seen  and  eaten  some 
specimens.  We  do  not  see  how  it  could 
be  improved  in  beauty  and  table  quality. 

The  W.  H.  Moon  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa.— 
Catalogue  of  Glenwood  Nurseries;  40  pages. 
A  large  and  handsome  catalogue  devoted 
to  the  finest  grade  of  nursery  stock  in 
great  variety,  including  trees,  shrubs,  her¬ 
baceous  perennials,  fruits,  etc.  Very  finely 
illustrated,  many  of  the  views  reproduced 
being  gems  in  their  way.  The  Japan 
Blood-leaved  maples  are  given  a  promi¬ 
nence  that  is  well  justified  by  their  beauty 
and  value. 

D.  Hill,  Dundee,  Ill.— Catalogue  of  ever¬ 
greens,  hardy  trees  and  plants;  26  pages. 
Mr.  Hill  has  Long  been  known  as  one  of  the 
largest  growers  of  evergreens  in  the  world. 
His  offers  of  seedling  trees  by  mail  are 
very  enticing.  Much  valuable  information 
regarding  the  care  and  culture  of  ever¬ 
greens  and  young  deciduous  trees  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  catalogue.  A  good  selection 
of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  small 
fruits  is  also  offered. 

Josiah  Livingston,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.— 
Catalogue  of  “sure  to  grow”  seeds;  66 
pages;  lithographed  cover.  Mr.  Livingston 
thinks  his  new  Blue  Bloom  cabbage  cannot 
be  improved  for  main-crop  purposes.  If 
planted  late  in  the  Fall  it  keeps  all  Winter, 
and  has  other  very  meritorious  qualities. 
Livingston’s  Bon  Ton  lettuce  and  Emerald 
cucumber  possess  characteristics  making 
them  extremely  valuable  for  market  gar¬ 
deners.  Quite  a  number  of  specialties  are 
offered. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  seeds  and  nursery  stock;  74  pages, 
lithographed  cover.  The  Mersereau  black¬ 
berry  is  made  the  leading  specialty.  The 
claims  are  great  size,  hardiness  of  cane 
and  productiveness,  and  the  fact  that  the 
berries  do  not  easily  turn  red  or  change 
color  after  picking.  A  good  fruiting  test 
of  this  promising  variety  will  be  made  the 
coming  Summer.  The  Gladstone  and  Sam¬ 
ple  strawberries  and  some  new  Cannas  are 
given  prominence. 

John  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Md.— 
Catalogue  of  second-crop  seed  potatoes, 
berry  plants,  etc.;  24  pages.  Mr.  Hall  is 
one  of  the  pioneer  growers  of  second-crop 
seed  potatoes  and  has  built  up  a  substantial 
trade  during  the  last  10  years.  His  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  late  ripening  of  the  second 
successive  crop  in  the  same  season  has  a 
tendency  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the 
tubers  intact  until  planting  time  next  year. 
He  considers  the  Crown  Jewel  the  earliest 
of  all  potatoes  of  really  new  blood.  All 
the  good  strawberries  are  catalogued. 

Rogers  Bros.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.— Or¬ 
chard  improvement  for  1900,  with  supple¬ 
ment,  100  pages  in  all.  An  unusually  well- 
written  and  conservative  catalogue  of  or¬ 
chard  fruits.  The  descriptions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  all  varieties  are  careful  and 
reliable.  They  aim  to  offer  only  the  cream 
of  useful  varieties,  and  leave  the  skim-milk 
to  others.  A  number  of  the  Japan  plums 
are  listed,  and  Burbank  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  all  for  real  value.  As  grown 
near  the  Rural  Grounds,  Abundance  seems 
the  better  plum  in  every  way,  but  we  are 
coming  to  learn  that  these  exotic  plums 
are  exceedingly  variable  in  their  character¬ 
istics  in  different  localities.  A  vast 
amount  of  useful  information  on  the  plant¬ 
ing,  culture  and  management  of  fruit  trees 
is  given  in  this  valuable  catalogue,  which 
should  find  a  place  on  every  fruit-grower’s 
desk.  The  pages  devoted  to  apples  for 
special  districts  will  be  found  generally 
helpful.  A  rather  novel  proposition,  in 
view  of  the  advance  in  price  of  plum  trees, 
is  the  offer  to  furnish  Lombards  by  the 
hundred  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and 
the  succeeding  year  to  furnish  an  average 
of  three  buds  per  tree  of  such  varieties  as 
may  be  selected  for  top-working  the  estab¬ 
lished  Lombards.  By  this  means  a  fine 
block  of  scarce  varieties  can  quickly  be 


had  at  a  moderate  cost.  About  16  pages 
are  devoted  to  an  account  of  efforts  at  the 
pedigree  breeding  of  fruit  trees.  As  ad¬ 
vised  by  careful  investigators,  the  Rogers 
Bros,  now  select  buds  and  scions  from  bear¬ 
ing  trees  of  known  excellence,  and  thus 
avoid  the  danger  of  propagating  from  weak 
and  unproductive  specimens,  which  would 
be  likely  to  transmit  their  defects.  This  is 
a  phase  of  nursery  management  that  has 
never  received  the  attention  its  importance 
demands.  No  poultry  or  cattle-breeder 
would  think  for  a  moment  of  using  scrubs 
for  parents,  but  many  tree  propagators 
have  been  very  careless  in  this  respect  in 
the  past.  A  selection  of  small  fruits  and 
hardy  shrubs  is  offered  in  addition  to  tree 
fruits. 

A  POTATO  TALK. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Davenport,  of  Illinois,  sends 
Hie  following  interesting  questions:  * 

1.  I  had  a  patch  of  late  potatoes.  An 
early  frost  killed  the  vines,  when  the 
tubers  were  but  half  grown.  Will  they  do 
as  well  for  seed  as  those  that  ripened  be¬ 
fore  the  frost  killed  the  vines,  and  if  not, 
would  the  difference  be  much?  2.  Two 
years  ago  I  selected  about  five  bushels  of 
seed  potatoes  (Carmen  No.  3)  out  of  a  lot 
of  over  100  bushels,  taking  the  very 
choicest  potatoes,  those  that  were  large, 
smooth,  and  of  a  typical  shape.  I  planted 
these  by  themselves,  and  when  I  came  to 
dig  them  in  the  Fall,  they  were  of  various 
shapes,  and  about  one-quarter  of  them 
were  joined  together.  They  seemed  to  be 
two  perfect  tubers  just  grown  into  each 
other.  What  is  the  cause  of  it,  and  should 
I  plant  some  of  these  deformed  potatoes, 
would  I  likely  get  more  of  the  same  kind 
another  year?  3.  On  what  kind  of  soil  can 
the  highest  grade  of  potatoes  be  raised? 
4.  Would  potatoes  raised  on  an  old  peat 
bed  that  has  been  thoroughly  under¬ 
drained,  be  of  as  good  quality  and  appear¬ 
ance  as  those  raised  on  a  sandy  soil?  5.  Is 
the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  still  considered  su¬ 
perior  in  yield  and  flavor  to  the  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2? 

1.  Potatoes  which  have  been  so  decid¬ 
edly  checked  in  development  cannot  be 
expected  to  retain  a  very  high  degree  of 
vitality.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  say 
just  how  great  the  difference  would  be 
without  a  sprouting  test,  which  could 
easily  be  carried  out  near  a  warm  stove. 

2.  Carman  No.  3  makes  a  very  shapely 
tuber  under  normal  conditions.  Double 
and  prongy  potatoes  are  usually  pro¬ 
duced  when  growth  has  been  checked 
by  dry  weather,  and  started  later  by 
heavy  rains.  We  would  not  expect  the 
deformed  potatoes  to  reproduce  them 
selves  in  a  favorable  season,  neverthe 
less  they  would  not  be  nrst  choice  for 
planting.  3.  A  light,  warm,  loamy  soil, 
containing  a  good  percentage  of  kumuc 
or  decomposing  plant  fiber,  is  the  ideal 
soil  for  potatoes.  The  less  they  have 
been  grown  previously  in  it  the 
better.  4.  Neither  potatoes  nor  an> 
other  root  crop  grown  in  peat  or  muck 
will  be  likely  to  have  as  fine  quality 
as  when  grown  in  rich,  sandy  upland, 
though  both  crop  and  quality  will  be 
vastly  improved  by  underdraining.  Peat 
soils  generally  are  best  adapted  for  leaf 
or  forage  crops.  5.  We  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
is  not  holding  its  claim  for  productive¬ 
ness  over  the  Rural  No.  2,  but  there 
can  be  no  question  concerning  its  supe¬ 
rior  quality. 

When  to  Sow  Tobacco  Seed. 

F.  L.  C.,  East  Elmira,  N.  Y. — When  is  it 
time  to  sow  tobacco  seed  in  the  house,  to 
sprout  it,  and  how  long  does  it  have  to 
sprout  before  sow’ing  in  the  tobacco  bed? 

Ans. — Tobacco  seed  does  not  germin¬ 
ate  very  rapidly,  even  under  the  best 
conditions.  It  may  safely  be  moistened 
a  week  or  10  days  before  the  beds  are 
ready  for  outdoor  sowing.  If  provision 
is  made  for  protecting  the  beds  from 
frost,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  work. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv 

The  Wonderful  FROST-PROOF  PEACH 

IRON  MOUNTAIN  Everywhere. 

Fine  PEACH  TREES  a  specialty.  Everything 
for  the  Fruit  Grower.  Catalogue  (in  colors) 
free.  oLINDSLEY’S  NURSERIES,  Whltehouse,  N.J. 


^GRAPEVINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock. Genuine,  cheap.  8  sample  vines  mailed  for  lor. 
Descrinti  ve  price-list  free.  LEWIS  liOKSCH,  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


Trees.  Trees.  Trees. 

Every  tree  a  pedigree  tree,  every  tree  hears  loads  of 
highest  quality  of  fruit  when  properly  cared  for. 
Our  orchards  prove  it.  We  have  the  Pedigree  York 
Imperials  of  the  country.  A 11  fruits.  Carloads  of  Peach 
and  low  price.  33  years’  experience.  Name  size,  num¬ 
ber  wanted  and  variety. 

Woodview  Nurseries,  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 
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Peach  Trees 

10  Apple,  Plum  or  Pear 
80c.;  10  Dwarf  Pear  60c, 

10  Quince  75c.;  10  Grape, 

Gooseberry  or  Currant 
50c.  Write  Quickly.  C.  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD 
CO.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


50c. 


SEED  CORN  Selected. 

80-day  Flints,  Ey.  Huron  Dent,  Ey.  Golden  Dent, 
II;  Pride  of  North.  Cuban  Giant  Ensilage,  Gold 
Mine,  90c.;  White  Cap.  Learning,  Ey.  Mastodon,  80c. 
New  Bags,  15c.  each.  Track,  Erie. 

SIEGEL,  The  Seedsman.  Erie,  Pa. 


Have  Hundreds 
of  Carloads 


of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 

Choicest  new  and  old.  Mall 
size  postpaid,  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger 
by  express  or  freight.  The 
best  are  cheapest,  try  us.  Elegant  Catalog  free.  46th 
year.  1000  acres.  44  greenhouses. 

THE  STORES  &  HARRISON  CO., 
BOX792,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


TWO  hundred  bushels 
of  Potatoes  remove 
eighty  pounds  of  “actual  ’  Pot¬ 
ash  from  the  soil.  One  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  8%  “actual”  Potash 
will  supply  just  the  amount 
needed.  If  there  is  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  Potash,  there  will  be 

a  falling-off  in  the  crop. 

We  have  some  valuable 

books  telling  about  composi¬ 
tion,  use  and  value  of  fertilizers 
for  various  crops.  They  are 
sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Seed  Potatoes — Commercial,  Wonder¬ 
ful.  Bovee,  Peachblow,  Cobbler,  Trumbull,  Raleigh 
and  others.  Sample  tuber,  6  cents. 

J.  W.  HARTMAN,  Sligo,  Pa. 


Northern-Grown  Seed  Potatoes. — 

Hammond’s  Wonderful,  Enormous,  Bovee,  and  20 
others.  Corn  and  Oats.  Grapevines.  P.  Rock  and 
White  Wyandotte  Eggs.  Circular  free. 

IRA  P.  WATSON,  Fredonla,  Chaut.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Quick  F ertiiizer 

There  is  nothing  in  the  American 
market  today  that  acts  so  quickly  and 
surely  as  a  fertilizer  as 

Nitrate  of  Soda • 


Maine  Seed  Potatoes;';S",'™,“%«“,r, 

HENRY  ELWELL  &  CO.,  310  Washington  Street, 
New  York.  Mention  this  paper 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  Warranted  pure 

stock.  One  bushel,  $1 :  10  bushels,  18. 

J.  M.  MEREDITH,  Calcium,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES. 

Guaranteed  True  to  Name. 

Henderson's  Early  Bovee,  Maule’s  Early  Thorough¬ 
bred,  Maule’s  Commercial,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Car¬ 
man  Nos.  1  and  3.  High-grade  Seed.  Sure  to  please 
you.  Write  for  prices.  F.  H.  THOMSON,  Fairview 
Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y 


The  Admiral  Dewey  Potato. 

Still  at  the  head  with  a  yield  rate  of  977  bushels 
to  the  acre  in  1898,  with  from  60  to  90  pounds  from  a 
pound  of  seed  planted  in  1899.  It  resembles  the 
Rose  in  color  of  the  skin,  but  the  flesh  Is  whiter  and 
the  quality  Is  unquestionably  the  best  of  its  type, 
and  should  supersede  all  others  for  main  crop. 
Price,  75c.  pound;  3  pounds,  12.  post  or  express  paid. 
SeDd  for  circulars  and  testimonials  to  C.  M.  ROBIN 
SON.  Manorville  L.  I.,  or  JOHN  DURYEA  &  CO 
27,  29  and  31  Gansevoort  Street,  New  York  City 


0LMES’  SEEDS. 


II _ , _ 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  1  Send  postal 
TO-DAY.  If  you  are  a  Market  Gardener. 
Send  for  my  Wholesale  List. 

HENRY  L,  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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BEST  in  the  world  from  1 
cent  per  packet  up.  Cele 
brated  for  strong  and 
rapid  growth.  Postage  paid. 
Large  lot  of  extra  packages  Free 
in  every  order.  Oldest  reliable 
seedsman  in  the  west.  Send  yours 
and  neighbor’s  address  for  pret¬ 
tiest  large  catalog  ever  printed. 

R.H.SHUM  WAY.Rockford.Ill 


ROCKY  MT.  EYERGREENS-S^laTn^ 

CEMETERY.  Four  Blue  Spruce,  15  Inches,  for  $1.60; 
four  20-tnch  for  $2.50 ;  ten  two-year  old,  for  25  cents  In 
postage.  100  two-year  old  for  $2,  all  delivered  EX¬ 
PRESS  PREPAID.  Catalogue  of  HARDY  NURSERY 
STOCK,  with  colored  and  photo-plates  FREE.  Our 
stock  all  upon  HARDY  ROOTS;  none  Injured  by 
Winter  of  ’98  and  ’99.  GARDNER  &  SON,  Osage 
Nurseries,  117  Seventh  Street,  Osage,  la 


HAMMOND’S 

Michigan  Northern-Grown  Onion  Seed. 

I  sold 56. 000  lbs.  of  this  seed  in  1899.  My 
customers  report  yields  of  450  to  1,265 
bushels  of  onions  per  acre  from  this 
seed.  Some  of  them  intimate  that  this 
seed  Is  worth  $5  to  $10  perlb.  more 
than  the  California  grown  seed  sold  by 
anybody.  I  guarantee  this  seed  to  be 
new  and  freshly  grown.  We  have  seed 
of  all  the  leading  and  standard  varie¬ 
ties.  We  make  special  prices  on  large 
lots.  Onion  sets  of  all  varieties.  Buy 
direct  from  the  grower.  Catalogue — 
extended  and  illustrated — free. 
Harry  N.  Hammond,  Seedsman, 
ltox  42,  FIFIELD,  MICH. 
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Apply  to  the  surface  in  the  spring. 
A  small  quantity  does  the  work.  Watch 
the  crops  closely  and  when  they  look 
sick  or  make  slow  growth  apply  the 
remedy  promptly.  Book,  “ Food  for 
Plants ,”  tells  all  about  it.  John  A. 
My  ers,  12  O  John  St.,  New  York,  will 
send  you  free  copy  on  request.  Nitrate 
for  sale  by  fertilizer  dealers  everywhere. 

Writs  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers. 


IRKS 

Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits, 

including  grapes.  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees,  Evergreens  and 
Shrubs  for  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  grounds.  Shade  Trees 
for  streets.  Hardy  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants, Climbers,  etc. 

Onr  new  catalogue,  carefully  re¬ 
vised,  beautitully  Illustrated  with 
hall-tone  engravings,  with  cover  of 
exquisite  design,  contains  accurate 
and  trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
most  valuable  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  is  replete  with  practical 
hints  indispensable  to  planters.  Al¬ 
though  prepared  at  great  expense, 
it  will  be  sent  free  to  our  regular  cus¬ 
tomers;  to  others,  on  receiptof  lOcts. 

ELLWANGER&  BARRY 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Established  60  Years. 


Japanese  Maples 

IN  LARGE  SIZES. 

HENRY  E.  BURR,  Ward  Place,  So.Orange.N.J. 

Telephone  2064. 


■LECTRIC  BUG 
EXTERMINATOR. 

The  only  sprayer  of  the  kind  which  throws 

upray, upward.  As  good  f  or  hen-houaea  as  for  ^ . 

potatoes.  Frio©,  only  60  cento;  25c  mors  delwmd  m  I 
your  express  office.  Send  for  catalogue.  Agents  wanted.  *  I 

J.  A.  Everltt,  Seedsman,  Dept.'825Tndlanapollg,  Ind.  | 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWER 

AND  GET  FRESH,  HEALTHY  STOCK  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

Harrison’s  goods  are  grown  in  Harrison’s  Nurseries. 
THE  VICTOR  PEACH,  earliest,  very  hardy,  fine 
large  fruit,  good  shipper.  THE  KIEFER  PEAR — 
great  money  maker,  vigorous,  productive,  handsome  fruit; 
ripens  late,  keeps  long.  Get  particulars  of  these  and  other 
fruits,  strawberries,  asparagus,  Ac.  NEW  CATALOLLE  FREE. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 
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VETERAN  JERSEY  BREEDER  TALKS. 

“Will  you  please  send  me  somewhat 
of  a  description  of  your  Jersey  stock 
farm?  I  am  a  young  man  just  starting 
in  the  breedin  of  Jerseys,  and  am  going 
to  have  some  system  of  breeding.  Do 
you  recommend  the  silo?” 

Although  I  have  been  breeding  Jer¬ 
seys  for  Z5  years,  and  have  had  a  good 
many  in  that  time,  they  have  not  all 
been  prize  winners,  nor  14-pound  cows 
at  maturity.  Neither  have  I  learned  it 
all  yet.  My  first  advice  is,  study  all  the 
time,  and  do  not  believe  all  you  see  and 
read.  When  you  see  a  good  individual 
for  sale,  do  not  look  first  at  her  pedigree, 
but  at  her  individuality  as  a  dairy  ani¬ 
mal,  her  udder  and  teats,  milk  veins,  ap¬ 
parent  ability  to  put  to  good  use  the 
food  you  give  her,  and  do  not  be  scared 
if  she  is  not  a  solid  deer  fawn,  but  has 
much  or  little  white  on  her.  Then,  if 
possible,  go  and  look  at  her  dam  and 
her  granddam  on  the  sire’s  side,  and 
then  you  can  tell  how  she  is  apparently 
breeding,  better  or  poorer.  Remember, 
it  is  a  poor  Jersey  whose  milk  will  not 
test  four  per  cent  butter  fat  by  the  Bab¬ 
cock,  or  give  at  least  25  pounds  a  day  at 
two  years  old,  with  her  first  calf.  My  best 
heifer  gave  38  pounds  a  day,  over  8,100 
pounds  in  a  year  between  calves,  and 
made  over  20  pounds  of  honest  butter  in 
seven  days,  and  that  is  the  kind  I  don’t 
get  every  time,  but  she  came  by  it  hon¬ 
estly,  as  the  three  I  owned  of  her  ances¬ 
tral  dams  were  all  great  cows,  and  all 
went  with  the  dreaded  “milk  fever.” 

Yes,  I  do  most  emphatically  advise  a 
silo.  Could  not  afford  to  do  without  it. 
There  is  no  possible  way  to  use  every 
inch  of  the  cornstalk  otherwise.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  our  most  valuable  Winter 
feed,  and  more  can  be  produced  to  the 
acre.  In  stable  care,  would  advise  some 
form  of  watering  device,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  that  cows  will  give  more  milk 
when  they  can  drink  little  and  often, 
and  more  particularly  without  having  to 
fight  for  it.  Then  be  careful  in  milking, 
milk  clean  and  keep  it  clean.  Make 
good  butter,  and  try  to  make  it  a  little 
better  than  anyone  else  can  make  it,  and 
each  time  you  churn  try  to  make  it 
better  than  you  did  before;  then  put  it 
up  in  the  most  attractive  way  you  can, 
for  an  attractive  package  will  sell  an 
article  better  than  a  poor  one  will,  but 
remember  the  goods  must  be  as  good  as 
it  looks.  Get  a  good  separator  and  a  box 
churn.  Don’t  try  to  run  them  by  hand, 
it  is  tiring  work  to  anyone.  Give  your 
cattle  the  best  care  and  kindness,  and 
don’t  trust  any  bull,  especially  the  quiet, 
safe  kind.  If  you  have  the  money  and 
time  to  take  a  short  course  at  a  good 
dairy  school,  it  will  pay;  but  you  can 
learn  more  by  study  and  experience  than 
you  can  at  school,  and  won’t  be  so  liable 
to  get  a  “swelled”  head  and  know  it  all 
in  six  weeks.  R.  f.  shannon. 


FRENCH-CA NADIA N  CATTLE. 

We  have  heard  judges  of  live  stock 
who  attend  the  Canadian  fairs  speak 
well  of  the  French-Canadian  breed  of 
cattle.  We  have  heard  them  called  Arc¬ 
tic  Jerseys;  that  is,  cattle  with  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Jersey  cow,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion,  many  of  the  humbler  though 
worthy  qualities  of  the  goat.  We  have 
just  received  a  pamphlet  on  the  French- 
Canadian  cow,  written  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Cou¬ 
ture,  who  says  that  the  French  settlers 
wko  first  came  to  Canada  were  natives 
of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  in  France. 
They  brought  their  first  cattle  to  Quebec 
about  1G20,  or  the  time  of  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  These  early  im¬ 
portations  were  the  original  source  of 
the  dairy  cattle  in  Upper  Canada.  The 
big  animals  of  English  origin  were  not 


imported  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  then  did  not  find 
favor  among  the  French  farmers.  Prof. 
Barnard  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
Canadian  peasant  feared  to  cross  his 
hardy  little  cows  with  the  larger  breeds, 
for  he  was  afraid  that  he  could  not  find 
food  enough  to  keep  the  larger  animals 
alive  during  the  long  Winters.  Thus  the 
French  breed  of  cattle  has  been  pre¬ 
served  in  its  purity  for  over  250  years. 
In-and-in  breeding  has  been  employed 
to-  a  certain  extent,  thus  settling  the 
strong  characteristics  of  the  breed.  The 
French-Canadian  cattle  are  said  to  excel 
in  hardiness,  frugality,  and  richness  of 
milk.  There  is  no  breed  known  that 
will  live  and  thrive  under  the  hard  con¬ 
ditions  that  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
Canadian  cow.  They  are  small  in  size, 
and  will,  it  is  said,  live  and  even  thrive 
where  an  Ayrshire  or  Short-horn  would 
starve.  Dr.  Couture  says  they  are 
greedy  by  nature,  and  will  accept  the 
poorest  of  food,  even  bad  straw,  and  live 
on  it.  No  class  of  cattle  can  be  fed  at 
so  little  cost  as  a  herd  of  French-Can- 
adians.  Coming  from  a  pleasant  cli¬ 
mate  in  France,  the  ancestors  of  this 
little  cow  had  a  hard  fight  against  the 
severe  Winters  of  Canada.  Those  who 
survived  acquired  such  hardiness  that 
now  their  breeders  claim  that  they  are 
best  adapted  to  the  cold  and  snow  of 
Upper  Canada. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  practically  no 
tuberculosis  in  the  breed,  except  where 
it  has  come  in  contact  with  animals  af¬ 
fected  with  the  disease.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  Jersey,  the  Kerry,  the  Guernsey 
and  the  French-Canadian  cow  all  came 
from  the  same  origin.  A  well-bred  Can¬ 
adian  cow  and  a  Jersey  look  very  much 
alike;  in  fact,  the  French-Canadian  may 
be  called  a  large,  dark-colored  Jersey. 
The  story  is  told  of  one  breeder  who  un¬ 
dertook  to  show  a  FrenchrCanadian 
heifer.  There  was  no  class  for  that 
breed,  and  so  he  entered  her  with  the 
Jerseys,  and  obtained  second  prize. 
From  the  description  of  tfie  breed  we 
should  judge  that  the  French-Canadian 
cow  is  rather  a  coarser  and  heavier 
type  than  the  typical  Jersey.  From  the 
picture  given  in  this  pamphlet,  she 
seems  to  have  more  the  Guernsey  type, 
with  broad,  well-sprung  ribs,  quite 
prominent  shoulders  and  hips,  dark  in 
color,  and  a  rugged,  stalwart  look  gen¬ 
erally.  Whether  or  not  these  cattle 
would  be  useful  south  of  Canada  is  a 
question;  but  little  has  been  said  about 
them  except  locally,  but  they  certainly 
seem  to  be  well-suited  to  the  cold  cli¬ 
mate  of  Canada,  and  wortny  of  careful 
breeding  and  handling  by  Canadian 
breeders. 


KENDALL’S 


SPAVIN 

...CURE 


the  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins,  Ringbones, 
Splints,  Curb*,  etc.,  and  all  forms  of  Lameness.  It 
works  thousands  of  cures  annually.  Cures  without  a 
blemish,  as  it  does  not  blister. 


Searaburg,  Bennins»tou  Co.  Vt.,  Jan.  26,  ’98. 

Gentlemen : — I  have  without  a  doubt  used  100  bottles  of  your 
Spavin  Core  in  the  past  ten  years  on  my  horses  with  good  success.  I 
think  it  is  the  best  liniment  for  lameness  on  the  market. 

1  have  lost  your  book,  please  send  me  one  at  once. 

Yours  respectfully,  W.  L.  PRATT. 

Such  endorsements  as  the  above  are  a  guarantee  of 
merit.  Prlee,  $1;  six  for  $i.  As  a  liniment  for  family 
use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  KEN  IIAI.l.’S 
SPA  VIN  CLUE,  also  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horae," 
the  book  free,  or  address 


OR.  B.  i.  KENDALL  CO.,  EN0SBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


THE 

A 

B 

C 


of  BEE  CULTURE. 

The  only  cyclopedia  on  bees.  466  pages  and  406  il lus¬ 
trations.  Every  phase  of  the  subject  fully  treated 
by  experts.  Price  $1.20.  Circulars  and  sample 
copy  of  our  semi-monthly  magazine,  Gleanings 
In  It  ee  Culture,  free’lf  you  mention  this  paper. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Medina,  0. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. — Prize  win¬ 
ners  wherever  shown.  Eggs.  $2  per  sitting. 

JOHN  H.  JANNKY,  Brighton,  Md. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Cockerels, 

$2 each;  eggs, 26*1:  60.  *2;  100.  *3. 

JOHN  HBKli  SHENK,  Lancaster.  Pa. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  exclusively. 

Incubator  Eggs,  *3  per  100. 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  grand  lot  of  Barred  Rocks  for  sale.  Eggs  from 
exhibition  matings.  Circular  free. 

C.  F.  GIFFEN.  Lock  Box  85,  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 


Thoroughbred  Bar.,  Wh.  &  Bf.  I’.  Rock,  Lt.,  Ilk.  & 
Bf.  Brahma.  Br.,  Bf„  Wh.  &  Blk.  Leg..  Bf..  Gol.  & 
Wh.  VVy’dotte.  B.  Langs.,  Bf.  Cocli..  B.  Min..S.S.Ham- 
burg.  Eggs,  15*1;  40  *2.  H.  K. Mohr.Quakertown,  Pa. 


Fowls  Cheap. — Singly,  pairs,  pens. 

W.  and  Barred  Rocks;  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns;  W. 
Wyandottes;  stamp.  Eggs,  26  for  $1. 

MRS.  J.  P.  HELL1NGS,  Hover,  Del. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively.— 

Write  wants.  8pencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenlx,  R.  1 


Genuine  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Leghorns. 
Circular.  SAMUEL  DUNBAR,  B. 222,  Elkhorn.W Is. 


OCI  EfifiC  IN  A  YEAR.  Record  of  my  Light 
fcwl  kUUd  Brahma,  Duchess  2d.  Eggs  from  her 
and  daughters  mated  to  Hartnest  Cockerel.  $2  sit¬ 
ting.  MRS.  A.  J.  ARNOLD,  Hazardvllle,  Conn. 


Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns. 

The  Leading  Strain  of  Heavy  Layers.  Cockerels 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Illustrated  Circular 
free.  H.  J.  BLANCHARD,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


M  R  TTTRKFY^- Fisher  Island  Strain.  Toms,  *4; 
iff.  D.  lUUUHIO  Pair,  *7.  Eggs,  *3  for  13. 

White  P.  Rock  Cockerels,  *2.  Mrs.  F.  H.  THOMSON, 
Fairview  Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y 


Chester  Swine,  Collie  Pups. — 

PAINE,  South  Randolph,  VT. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Kambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs.  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Hens’ 
Eggs,  60c.  per  dozen;  10  kinds;  standard  bred. 


QCP  AYDQUI0EQ-Calvos  from  high  strain 
nLUi  HI  nOmnLO  of  milkers;  also,  Scotch 
Collie  Pups.  Prices  reasonable.  MAPLE  ROW 
STOCK  FARM,  F.H.Cookingham,  Cherry  Creek,  N.Y 


pen  nilCDMCCYS  Four  bred  Heifers,  15  to 
ilLUi  U  U  L n  II 0 L  I  0  22mos.;  four  Heifers, one 
4  mos.,  one  8  mos..  two  12  mos.  Two  Bull  Calves  8 
and  10  mos.;  one  Bull  Calf  14  mos.;  handsome  and 
finely  bred.  A.  J  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville,  Pa. 


BARGAINS  IN  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 

129  head,  all  ages,  both  sexes— the  leading  Butter 
and  Milk  strains.  Specials  on  fine  Bull  Calves.  Write 
at  once  for  just  what  you  want  to 

DELL11UKST  FARMS,  Mentor, ;Ohio. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle  for  sale.  We 

have  to  offer  a  few  choice  animals  of  both  sexes  or 
would  exchange  one  for  Reg.  Shrophire  ewes. 

E.  E.  &  M.  C.  HARRINGTON,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


■  C  DCCV  C  lgrandson  *20,2  granddaughters 
JthOEi  I  W  of  Kmas  Pearl,  5  mo.  old,  *30 
each;  also  1  cow.  fresh  with  bull  calf,  $65.  S.  C. 
Wnlte  and  Buff  Leghorn  Eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  $2  per  30, 
$5  per  100.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS.  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

A  grandson  of  Pedro  3187  out  of  a  tested  dam  for 
sale.  One  year  old,  solid,  sound,  showy,  serviceable, 
superior.  Send  for  price  and  pedigree. 

W.  F.  McSPARRAN,  Furniss,  Pa. 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALK  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Hickory  Hill  Farm 

IS  THE  HOME  OF  THE 

“Rissa”  Jerseys. 

The  “Rlssas”  combine  the  show  qualities  of  the 
Island  Jerseys  and  the  great  buttermaking  qualities 
of  the  St.  Lamberts.  Must  make  room  for  Spring 
calves.  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  oreedlng  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlet  and  prices  free.  Light  Brahma 
cockerels  $1  apiece.  C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro  N.Y 


nnq  rnCTftMPR'i  say  they  never  before  r®- 
ULIIV  vUOIV/UHjIvv)  ceived  as  fine  stock  at  such 
low  prices  as  we  are  making  to  close  our  herd  out. 
Write.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y 


Poland  Chinas, Berk 

shirts  &  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  sows  and  service 
B  oars  cheap.  Poultry-  Write 
for  nard  i ivies  prices  and  free 
circular.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


‘DR.  LEAVITT'S 
Double  Power 
DEHORNING 
CLIPPER. — V-  blade. 


Leavitt  cMfy  Co,  Hammond, III.  U.S.A 


Cows  Darren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 
Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N,  Y. 


SMALL’S  CALF  FEEDER. 

Calves  suck  their  milk,  grow  sleek, 
thrifty  and  very  large,  commanding  the 
highest  market  prices  for  veal  or  dairy. 
Write  for  free  circulars. 

j,  B.  Small  &  Co.,  Boston,  Hum 


SHOEMAKER’S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  fop  1  900,  two  colors,  160  pages, 
k  110  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  etc.  Howto  raise  Chickens  suc¬ 
cessfully,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia¬ 
grams  with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  Incubators, Brooders  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  893,  FREEPORT,  ILJk 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  prize  winning  poultry  for  1900.  The  finest  poultry  book 
out.  A  perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Gives  price  of  eggs 
&  stock  from  the  very  best  strai  ns.  It  shows  the  finest  chick- 
ens&describes  them  all.  50  different  varieties.  Everybody 
■vants  this  book.  Send  Cc.  in  stamps  B.  H.  GREIUKR,  Florin,  Pa. 


The  Star  Incubator 


is  best  because  simplest  in  construction 
and  in  operation.  Hatches  every  hatch- 
able  egg.  Positive  directions  and  no 
moisture.  Perfect  hatchers.  6o-egg  size, 
$6.  Illustrated  catalogue/*-**. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO.. 

38  Church  Street,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


OLENTANGY  INCUBATOR. 

This  Machine  will  hatch  every  fertile 
egg,  so  thousands  testify.  It  is  the  best 
Self-Regulating  machine  made. 
Brooders  885.00.  Catalogue  free. 
Address,  GEO.  S.  SINGER,  Cardington,  0. 


j  Strong,  Healthy  Chicks  r 

A  n.n  rtntnh.,,1  V\  ,  -  /III  V  i  tu  >|,  fill  10,0  On  J  m/IM  . 


are  hatched  by  our  incubators,  and  more  * 
of  them  than  hens  can  hatch.  Why!  F 
Because  our  regulator  never  fails  to  keep  J 

the  heat  juMt  right.  Catalogue  | 
printed  In  5  laiigiiugeftgiveafull  j 

.1.  ^  ru-iions. illustrations  :ui>i  nrices. and  | 
much  information  for  poultry  raisers.  [ 
Sent  for  6  eentn. 

I)ES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
Box  DO.  D«  h  Moines,  la.  | 


"j  $4,000  You"  I  SO 

^WTilm—  HMT  W(  ha^,  8pent  ,4,000  on  oor  new  book. 

.“Howto  Hake  Money  with  Poultry  and 
I  Incubator*.”  It  tellsltall.  Leading  poultry 
men  have  written  special  article,  for  it.  102 
I  pages,  Sxl  1  in.  Illustrated.  It’s  as  good  is 

j Cyphers  incubator 

'—and  it’»  the  beet.  Out  hatch  any  otha* 
machine.  16  page  circular  free.  Beta  16  Cta. 
_j  n. I,,  I,  in  stamps  for  $4,000  book  N«t  101. 

Address neniMt office.  CYPHERS  INOUBATOR  CO. 
Boston,  Him.  W  Arlan  d,  !L  Y.  Chicago,  OL 


OJbd*  The  BANTAM 

Does  It.  Over  15,000 

w  in  use.  Thousands  hatch 
jy -O  45  to  50 ohloka  from  50 egga 

°y$5  30  DAYS’ Trial 

Z>  — —  Before  you  pay  a  cent. 

’  4  #«.-  vr~  >l«  D.t.Uw  nf 


Hot  W»t«r  or  Hot  Mr 

S.nd  4  cents  for  No.”  2S  Catalog  of  valuable  information  and 
taatimoniala.  BUCKETS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  8prl.jfl.ld,  Ohio. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  Is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper- 
a  ted;  168  page  catalogue  contain’ 
lng Information  and  testimonial _ 

gent  free.  QEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL 


U  ATPU  with  the  perfect,  eelf- 
IlM  I  Oil  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher — the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

.  _  _  Hatches  the  largest  per  oent.  ot 

|  Circular*  free.  I  >  fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost. 

I  GEO.  IL  STAHL,  QmlmsT,  I1L 


310  First  Premiums 

Awarded  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteed  to  operate 
in  any  climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
numiB  6TAT1TACUBATO*  CO.  Heaer  CUy,ra. 


Incubators  and  Brooders 

Incubators  from  $5.00  up. 

Brooders  from  $3.80  up 
Catalogue  free 

L.  A.  BANTA, 

Llgonler,  Ind. 


ON’T  SET  HENS  T 

The  Natl  Hkn  Incubator  beats  old  plan 
8  to  le  Little  In  prlee  but  big  money  maker.  Agts*  ' 
wanted.  Send  forcat.telling  howto  get  one  free#  < 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co..  B  93  Columbnt,  NeV*  4 
Her.  H.  Heuaer  mad*  a  100  £gg  Hatcher,  owl  9 LOO 


HENS  LAY 


double  the  eggM  wm-n 
ted  on  Green  Cut  Hone. 
MANN  S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS  prepare  bone  in  the  beat 

and  cheapest  way.  Out  fast,  fine,  turn  easy.  Mann’s  Clover 
Cutters,  newest,  fastest,  *8.  &  $10.  Mann's  Swinging  Feed 
Tray  and  Granite  Crystal  Grit  make  the  business  profitable. 
Catalog  free.  F.  W.  MANxX  CO.,  Box  l5  Milford,  T 


Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
.  O  Corn  Mills  for  Poultry  men. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 
Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Fa. 


WORMS 

FILL  more  sheep  than  dogs  do;  kill 
It  more  colts  than  barbwire;  kill 
more  pigs  than  Cholera.  All  kinds 
of  intestinal  and  stomach  worms  lu 
sheep,  horses  and  hogs  are  instant¬ 
ly  killed  and  removed  by  feeding 
Summer’s  Worm  Powders. 
They  cleanse  the  stomach,  purify 
the  blood,  aid  digestion,  improve 
the  appetite  and  general  health  of 
the  animal.  Send  for  circulars. 
Agents  wanted.  F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO. 
68  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.:  178  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


.BLOODED  STOCK 

Is  a  monthly  Swine  Journal  telling  how  to  breed 
and  feed  hogs  so  aa  to  make  the  mod  money. 
Written  by  farmers  who  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  Regular  subscription  60 cents, bat 

For  10  Cents 

In  silver,  received  before  April  15,  we  will  s*a4 
Blooded  Stock  on*  y«*r.  Thix  offer  1* 
only  made  to  inerre**  oar  circulation  before 
Apr.  15.  If  voa  are  not  eatiafled,  your 
money  hade.  BLOODED  STOCK, 
OXFORD^  FA. 


nCATU  Tfl  I  IPC  on  HKN8  and  CHICKENS 
LILA  I  II  IU  LluL  64-page  book  FBE*. 

D.'J.  LAM  HURT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 
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THE  MILK  PRODUCERS’  ASSOCIATION 

The  Five  States  Milk  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  a  meeting  at  Binghamton  on 
March  7.  There  was  a  large  attendance, 
and  much  interest  was  manifested.  The 
ehief  business  was  to  learn  wha't  had 
been  done  by  the  committee  appointed 
to  perfect  arrangements  for  selling  milk. 
The  attorney  of  this  committee  stated 
that  already  on  every  line  shipping  milk 
'into  New  York,  the  farmers  have  pur¬ 
chased,  erected,  or  planned  shipping  sta¬ 
tions  or  creameries,  so  as  to  make  use 
of  the  milk  nearer  home.  This  seemed 
to  be  the  first  step  toward  a  possible 
control  of  the  market.  It  seems  to  be  no 
use  to  try  to  control  the  surplus  after  it 
reaches  New  \ork.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  on  resolutions  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Whereas,  We,  the  members  of  the  F.  S. 
M.  P.  A.,  are  engaged  in  a  gigantic  under¬ 
taking  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  fair  and 
living  price  for  our  milk,  and,  whereas,  we 
believe  our  sales  committee  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  do  the  very  best  it  could  to  con¬ 
summate  the  sale  of  our  milk  at  a  reason¬ 
able  living  price;  and. 

Whereas,  It  has  made  a  sale  to  the  Pure 
Milk  Company,  and  the  said  company  has 
agreed  to  take  our  milk  at  stated  times, 
but  on  account  of  some  unforeseen  and  un¬ 
expected  financial  difficulty  that  has  arisen 
they  have  failed  to  take  our  milk  as  agreed 
and  have  asked  for  an  extension  of  time, 
which  has  been  granted  by  our  association. 

Nevertheless,  our  sales  committee  has 
the  utmost  faith  that  in  the  not  distant 
future  the  Pure  Milk  Company  or  some 
reliable  company  will  take  our  milk  at  the 
price  stated  in  the  contract.  But  as  the 
season  is  rapidly  advancing  for  us  to  know 
what  we  shall  do  with  our  milk  the  coming 
season ; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  That  we  ad¬ 
vise  the  several  committees  to  which  the 
sale  of  our  milk  is  entrusted,  and  whenever 
they  think  it  expedient  or  advisable,  to 
establish  a  uniform  price  for  our  milk, 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  the  price  stated 
in  the  contract  with  the  Pure  Milk  Com¬ 
pany,  and  if  the  purchasers  of  our  milk 
refuse  to  pay  the  price  established  by  our 
sales  committee,  then  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  all  the  milk  producers  belonging 
to  the  F.  S.  M.  P.  A.  manufacture  their 
milk  into  some  product  until  such  time  as 
the  sales  committee  might  otherwise  advise 
or  order. 

Resolved,  That  each  route  union  be  re¬ 
quested  to  elect  an  advisory  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  not  less  than  three  or  more  than 
five  members  who  shall  counsel,  confer  and 
associate  with  the  sales  committee  of  the 
central  association  relative  to  the  sale  of 
our  milk. 

Resolved;  That  we  earnestly  request  all 
milk  producers  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
endeavoring  to  get  a  fair  and  living  price 
for  the  products  of  our  dairy,  for  we  believe 
that  if  the  milk  producers  stand  firm  and 
united  by  our  sales  committee  that  they 
will  accomplish  the  result  desired  by  us. 

After  some  deb.rte  these  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  a  nearly  unanimous 
vote.  There  was  quite  a  difference  of 
opinion  relative  to  the  best  method  of 
proceeding.  Some  of  the  milk  producers 
sharply  criticised  the  sales  committee, 
claiming  that  it  had  not  done  as  much  as 
it  should  have.  The  more  conservative 
members,  who  were  the  best  business 
men,  were  in  the  majority,  and  the  reso¬ 
lutions  seemed  to  be  a  fair  statement  of 
their  views.  These  conservative  men  do 
not  want  a  milk  strike,  because  they 
realize  that  the  producers  are  not  able 
yet  to  make  such  a  strike  successful. 
These  men  propose  first  to  go  to  some 
reliable  company,  or  to  a  body  of  dealers, 
and  offer  them  milk  at  a  fair  living 
price;  then  if  these  dealers  will  not  pay 
the  price,  the  producers  will  hold  their 
milk  back  from  the  market,  and  work  it 
up  into  butter  and  cheese  in  the  home 
factories.  In  this  way  they  will  obtain 
better  returns  than  they  can  now  obtain 
by  selling  their  milk  at  the  present  price. 
There  are  some  hot-headed  members 
who  favor  an  immediate  strike,  holding 
the  milk  back  from  the  dealers,  think¬ 
ing  'in  this  way  to  bring  them  to  time. 
They  do  not  realize  that  the  farmers  are 
not  yet  ready  to  hold  this  milk  back  for 
any  length  of  time.  When  the  cream¬ 
eries  and  factories  are  secured,  this  can 
be  done,  and  then  if  the  producers  de¬ 
mand  fair  prices,  not  too  excessive,  they 
will  probably  win.  The  following  com¬ 


mittee  presented  the  resolutions  given 
above: 

Hon.  David  Sherwood,  of  the  Lackawanna 
Route  Union;  Alfred  H.  Ives  and  J.  M. 
Borden,  of  the  O.  &  W.  Union;  H.  O. 
Averill,  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  Union; 
Newman  Hall,  of  the  Susquehanna  Union; 
J.  A.  Hulsizer,  of  the  New  Jersey  Central 
Union;  F.  H.  Thompson,  of  the  Black 
River  Union;  D.  H.  Hull,  of  the  Ulster' and 
Delaware  Union;  D.  M.  Coveney,  of  the 
Lehigh  Union;  J.  J.  Parker,  of  the  West 
Shore  Union;  J.  J.  Belknap,  of  the  Erie 
Union;  George  E.  Platt,  of  the  D.  &  H. 
Union. 

Other  resolutions  supported  the  anti- 
oleo  bills  now  before  Congress,  and  also 
the  pure-cream  bill  before  the  New  York 
Legislature. 


Changes  in  Pork  Making.— The  fashion¬ 
able  pig  of  50  years  ago,  says  the  Chicago 
Record,  was  a  mere  animated  bladder  of 
lard,  very  pretty  to  look  upon  but  of  no 
practical  use  but  for  the  furnishing  of  fat 
with  which  to  fry  fish.  This  craze  for 
short-snouted,  fat-backed  pigs  continued  for 
many  years,  and  the  United  States  pro¬ 
duced  fat  salted  pork  and  lard  at  so  much 
below  prices  in  England  that  only  the 
longer  and  leaner  of  the  English  fat  pigs 
could  be  profitably  converted  into  bacon. 
Germany,  and  subsequently  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  entered  the  lists  as  bacon  curers, 
and  the  keen  competition  drove  the  Eng¬ 
lish  curers  to  change  their  methods.  Breed¬ 
ers  of  repute  began  to  produce  purebred 
pigs  of  the  bacon  type  and  succeeded  so 
well  in  combining  length  and  breadth  of 
frame  with  a  large  proportion  of  lean  meat 
that  in  all  the  English  country  districts  the 
change  in  the  anatomy  of  bacon-producing 
flocks  was  marked  and  the  industry  began 
once  more  to  be  generally  prosperous.  The 
English  supremacy  in  bacon  production  is 
again  being  challenged  by  both  Danes  and 
Canadians,  who  are  securing  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  best  trade. 


If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trail.”  Published 
quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P. A.,  Chicago. — Adv. 


LEGGETT’S  US,”  WHALE-OIL  SOAP. 

FOR  SPRAYING  TREES. 

Destroys  San  Jos6  Scale,  etc.  Guaranteed  Best 
Quality.  Write  for  Prices. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


your  Fruit  Trees  and 

24  styles  spraying  outfits.  Rest 
and  cheapest.  For  prices  and 
full  treatise  on  spraying  all  Fruit  and  Vegetable  crops 
address  WILLIAM  STAHL,  Ouincy,  Illinois. 


NO  DECEPTION. 

Absolutely  first- 
class  material  and 
workmanship  in 
detail,  outside 
inside  of  the 
■  ECLIPSE"  SPRAY  PUMP 

Has  defeated  every  good 
spray  pump  in  the  world  in 
public  contest,  and  never  been 
defeated.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Tested  by  the  Milk  Pail. 

Quaker  Dairy  Feed  is  made  entirely  of  grain 
— principally  of'oats — combined  in  scientific  pro¬ 
portions.  For  the  production  of  milk  and  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  animal  it  is  the  recog¬ 
nized  standard. 

To  get  right  ut  the  feeding  problem  Bend  in  your  name 
for  “  Modern  Dairy  Feeding.”  We  are  sending  It  FREE. 
Scientific  advice  on  feeding— FREE.  Suik.nce  Depart¬ 
ment. 

THE  AMERICAN  CEREAL  CO., 
1889Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


YOUR  WIRE  FENCE 

COSTS  TOO  MUCH.  “ 

Investigate  our  method  of  us¬ 
ing  large  strands  running** 
from  post  to  post,  connected 
at  intervals  by  stays  that  posi¬ 
tively  cannot  be  bent  or  crush-  *■' 
ed  together.  WE  SAVE 
you  ONK-THIRB  Coat. 
More  fence  for  less  money,  put*- 
up  quicker  and  with  less  labor 
than  any  other.  We  sell  wire^ 
fence  supplies  at  wholesale. 
Crimped  and  Spiral  Pickets, 
•Lawn  Fences  &  Farm  Gates.** 
LL  Cyclone  Fence  Co.,  ^ 
Holly,  Mich. 
Branches — Cleveland,  O.  *” 
t '  Waukegan,  III.  ** 
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IF  YOUR  CHICKEN  NETTING 

don’t8Uit,try  Page  Poultry  Fence.  It’s  heavier. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  A  BRIAN,  MICIII. 


P  4  D  M  ppiVrp  18  to  24  cents  per  rod.  Built  without 
rnlvill  I  EjIYLIj  machine.  First  inquiring,  where 
not  Introduced,  gets  special  terms  and  agency. 
BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO.,  Box  258,  Smlthville,  O 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 


rjjfcSsf  of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
wblcn  tigntens  aBy  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  GTlps  automatically  as  wire 
is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  In  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample  to 
test  If  you  will  send  us  12o.  to  cover  postage  only, 
'fir.  free.  W.  H.  MA80N  &  CO.,  Box  87.  Leesburg,  O 


;FENCE535 


M.  M.  H.  POULTRY  I 
Ualf  cost  of  Netting; 

Requires  few  posts,  no l 
rails.  Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard,  yYTT7T 
Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid.  y\/~\~7\ 
KANSAS  STEEL  «  WIRE  WORKS  Kansas  City.  Mo 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE. 


Also  Cabled  Poultry  and  Garden  Fence;  Steel  Web 
Picket  Lawn  Fence;  Steel  Gates,  Steel  Posts  and  Steel 
Rails;  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  Free. 

OeKalb  Fence  Co.,  2', High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


S.  &  B. 

EARTH  AUGER 

Works  in  all  kinds  of 
soil.  Has  no  equal. 

Fence  Machines 

95,  910  and  915 

Write  for  Circulars. 
KITREKA  FENCE 
MFG.  CO., 

Box  Y. 

RICHMOND,  IND. 


A  RARE  COMBINATION 


STEEL  ROD 
PICKET  FENCE. 

Best  and  handsomest  for  lawns,  parks,  cemeteries,  school  gronnda 
— anything.  Send  tor  our  fne  catalogue— know  more  about  it, 

HARTMAN  M’F’G.  CO.,  BOX  19  ELLWOOD  CITY.  PA* 

Or  Boom  70,  809  JSrocidwny,  New  York  City. 


THE  COMET  $2^*3' 

Double-Acting — Sprays  from  bucket  or  barrel  50 

feet.  Now  scientific  principle.  My  free  catalogue 
win  make  plain  to  you  that  1  have  the  sprayer  you 
want.  Write  to-day.  II.  B.  Rt'HLKK,  Johnstons,!). 


ALL  BRASS. 

$17  outfit  for  $6.50,  express  paid.  _ 

WilTspray  a  ioacre  orchard  per  day.  100,000  in  use. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Illd. 
catalogue  free,  Agts.  make  from  $5  to  $15  per  day! 
New  Improvements.  Free  Trial.  Mention  this  paper 
P.  C.  LEWIS  nra.  CO.,  Catskill,  pCy. 
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Kill  all  insect*,  scale, 
blight,  funguH.  The 
most  convenient  and 
effective  sprayers  are 

EMPIRE  KING  and 
GARFIELD  KNAPSACK 

Perfect  agitators.  A  brush  keeps  strainer  free 
from  thick  poison.  Impossible  to  scorch  foliage. 
No  rubber  or  leather  valves  to  rot.  Let  us 
send  you  hand  some  book  on  spraying— Free, 

%  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY* 

2  Market  Bt.,  Lock  port,  N*  Y* 


(Other  People’s  Profits 

have  increased  25  to  60  per  cent,  when  they  began  to  spray  th*  right  way —  . 

-^With  the  right  sprayer,  the  PEPPLER  AND  CLIMAX  SIX-ROW  SPRAYERS. 

They  will  do  as  much  for  you.  Read  how  they  Bpray  30  acres  a  day, 

”  how  they  save  %  the  poison,  increase  crops  one-half ,  pay  for  them- 

aelresin  one  season.  Catalogue  contains  spray  calendar,  formulas,  etc.  Sent  free. 

I  also  manufacture  the  improved  Riggs  Plow  and  Higgs  Furrowers. 


Big  Profits  for  Agents. 


Albany  Wonder 
Spray  Pump. 


Will  spray  thoroughly  1000  potato  vines  without 
refilling.  Cylinder  18  In.  long,  \%  in.  diameter; 
tank  holds  1  quart.  In  ’95  we  sold  1000  pumps;  in 
’99  we  sold  50,000.  One  agent  sold  1000  pumps  In 
one  county  last  season.  Send  for  Circulars  about 
Spray  Pumps,  Feed  Cookers  and  Steel  Ranges. 
Best  made.  GRANITE  STATE  EVAP¬ 
ORATOR  CO.,  Box  141,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


of  stock  or  animals  is  possible  with  a  well-put-up 


EllwoodWovenWire  Fence. 

The  advantages  of  the  EllWOOd  over  other  forms  of  wire 
fencing  are;  Specially  made  tough  spring  steel  wire  only 
used.  Heaviest  galvanizing.  Perfect  weaving.  Amplest  pro¬ 
vision  for  expansion  and  contraction.  LOW  priC©  no*~ 
withstanding  extra  quality.  Ask  our  agent  in  your  town  to 
show  you  the  EllWOOd  F©nC©  and  give  you  our  cata¬ 
logue.  Failing  to  find  our  agent,  write  direct  to  the 
manufacturers. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


4*  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  tmmttrvT  4a 

:  FRRTH  1 from  factory  to  farm; 

ilWE  SELL  YOU  DIRECT.  NO  AGENT'8  PROFITS.  X 

NO  SALESMAN'S  EXPENSES.  + 

VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  GIVEN  FREE.  I 

For  premium  list,  prices,  samples  and  book,  write  X 

^  THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  HERR’S  ISLAND.  PlTTSBURG.lPA.  X 
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BRIEF  POULTRY  TALKS. 

An  Overfed  Hen. 

What  Is  the  matter  with  a  White  Leg¬ 
horn  hen,  one  year  old,  which  appears 
rather  dull,  and  when  walking  around,  or 
sometimes  -when  trying  to  get  upon  the 
roosting  poles,  it  sinks  down  on  the  ground, 
bends  its  head  back  until  the  back  of  It 
touches  its  back,  then  gazes  around  up 
in  the  air?  Sometimes  it  appears  partially 
to  lose  control  of  the  muscles;  then  it  will 
stagger  around  like  a  drunken  man.  Is 
there  any  cure  for  it?  o.  w.  s. 

Applegate,  N.  Y. 

From  description,  I  should  judge  the 
hen  mentioned  is  a  victim  of  overfeed¬ 
ing,  or  her  food  is  too  stimulating, 
causing  vertigo.  Give  a  teaspoonful  of 
castor  oil,  or  any  convenient  purgative, 
and  feed  very  lightly  for  a  few  days. 

j.  e.  s. 

Skim- Mi  Ik  for  Hens. 

What  about  feeding  hens  sweet  skim- 
milk?  It  acts  as  purgative,  but  sour  milk 
does  not.  At  present  we  are  feeding  soured 
milk  curds,  and  like  it  this  way  much  bet¬ 
ter.  Sometimes  we  mix  in  bran  or  corn 
meal  for  a  change.  w.  h.  a. 

South  Lebanon,  Conn. 

I  think  there  must  be  some  other 
cause  for  the  trouble  mentioned  by  W. 
H.  A.  than  the  sweet  skim-milk.  I  have 
used  a  great  deal  of  milk  for  poultry, 
and  always  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results,  and  if  I  could  buy  what  milk  I 
need  at  a  reasonable  price,  I  would  never 
think  of  using  water  for  mixing  the 
mash,  and  would  also  give  the  birds  all 
the  milk  they  would  drink.  I  have  used 
sweet  milk  altogether  in  place  of  water, 
for  weeks  at  a  Mme,  giving  the  hens  no 
water  at  all,  and  always  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  I  think  milk  one  of  the  very  best 
foods  for  egg  producing  and  growth  of 
chicks.  ,  J.  e.  s. 

An  Indian  Game  Cross. 

I  would  like  your  opinion  on  crossing  an 
Indian  Game  cock  with  B.  P.  Rocks,  as  a 
profitable  breed.  c.  M.  R. 

Candor,  N.  Y. 

The  Indian  Game  crossed  on  B.  P. 
Rocks  will  slightly  improve  the  value  of 
the  offspring  for  market  purposes,  at  the 
expense  of  decreasing  their  value  as  egg 
producers,  and  would  probably  make  as 
good  a  cross  as  any,  but  why  cross  at 
all?  With  almost  any  cross  of  purebred 
fowls  there  will  be  as  much  or  more  lost 
in  one  direction  as  gained  in  the  other. 
The  only  place  where  crossing  is  of 
much  value  is  in  improving  common 
fowls,  by  using  purebred  males  on  com¬ 
mon  hens,  and  by  continued  selections 
of  the  best  pullets  mated  with  males  of 
the  variety  desired  each  year.  One  will, 
in  a  few  years,  be  able  to  establish  a 
good  stock  of  fowls.  j.  e.  s. 


A  SMALL  HERD  OF  BROOD  SOWS. 

In  my  management  of  a  small  farm 
hogs  have  always  come  in  for  a  share 
of  attention,  because  my  fancy  has  al¬ 
ways  run  in  that  direction.  When  a 
good  herd  of  sows  is  secured  they  are 
retained  as  long  as  their  work  is  satis¬ 
factory.  They  are  kept  under  control 
so  well  that  they  do  not  have  to  be 
sold  in  their  prime  because  they  are 
breachy.  Sometimes  they  are  nine  years 
old  before  they  go  to  market.  Their 
teeth  fail  often  before  they  show  failure 
in  quality  of  pigs  produced.  For  years 
Berkshires  have  been  used,  and  it  has 
not  been  found  that  the  sows  become 
sluggish  and  indifferent  in  their  care 
of  their  pigs  as  they  grow  old.  Here  is 
the  story  of  five  sows:  — 

May  28,  1892,  two  sows  farrowed;  the 
next  day  a  third.  The  three  saved  at 
one  day  old  27  pigs.  June  18  the  fourth 
sow  littered  13  pigs;  at  one  day  old  had 
12  pigs,  11  good  ones.  June  22  the  fifth 
sow  farrowed  10  pigs,  making  in  all  50 
pigs  farrowed.  The  record  shows  that 
39  were  living  at  weaning  time,  all  of 
which  went  to  market,  excepting  four 
killed  for  home  use.  In  November  sev¬ 
en  were  sold  for  breeders  at  $10  each, 
or,  as  I  supposed,  about  seven  cents  per 
pound.  Jan.  26,  1893,  28  were  sold  for 
$431.62.  The  four  retained  for  home 
use  at  same  price  per  100  pounds  were 


worth  $60,  making  for  the  39  hogs 
$501.62.  None  of  them  had  been  on  the 
farm  quite  seven  months.  At  the  time 
I  sold  the  seven  hogs  were  selling  at 
5%  cents  per  pound.  At  time  of  mar¬ 
keting  the  others  they  were  worth  7% 
cents  per  pound.  February  13  to  16, 
1893,  four  of  the  sows  farrowed  and 
saved  34  pigs,  all  these  went  to  market 
except  one.  April  1  the  fifth  sow  far¬ 
rowed  and  saved  10  pigs.  September 
20  I  sold  40  pigs,  weighing  7,780,  at 
$5.95  per  100,  saving  three  of  the  April 
pigs  for  meat.  December  27  these 
weighed  250  pounds  each,  worth  $4.85 
per  100,  which  makes  for  the  Spring 
farrowing  $499.28  and  for  the  two  lots 
$1,000.90. 

Four  of  these  sows  brought  Fall  lit¬ 
ters,  the  first  one  farrowing  August  28, 
the  last  one  September  2.  They  far¬ 
rowed  46  pigs,  saved  35.  These  pigs 
were  farrowed  in  field  at  farthest  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  farm  buildings,  and  did 
not  receive  the  attention  they  would 
have  had  had  they  been  nearer  home. 
But  the  feeding  hogs  were  about  the 
buildings  and  we  could  not  have  them 
all  so  close  together.  Thirty-three  of 
the  35  pigs  saved  are  good  ones.  Four 
of  them  were  sold  at  weaning  time  for 
$15.50,  making  cash  sales  from  the  five 
sows,  in  less  than  one  year,  $910.02.  I 
am  well  satisfied  with  these  results  and 
can  easily  see  where  I  could  have  im¬ 
proved  to  some  extent  in  their  care  and 
weights  made.  The  lot  sold  January 
26,  1893,  did  remarkably  well  till  the 
cold  spell  in  January  came  on;  they 
had  warm  beds,  but  must  eat  out  in  the 
weather.  As  soon  as  the  severe  cold 
came  on  they  dropped  off  one-fifth  in 
amount  of  food  consumed.  The  lot  sold 
September  22,  1893,  were  short  of  good 
grass  for  two  months  before  selling. 
These  points  that  are  often  hard  to 
avoid  cut  the  returns  to  some  extent, 
but  a  management  that  carries  all  from 
weaning  time  to  market  without  sick¬ 
ness  or  loss  for  years  in  succession  is 
far  ahead  of  the  usual  management  on 
farms  in  the  great  hog-producing  States. 

Ross  Co..  Ohio.  joiin  m.  jamison. 


The  Cost  of  Horseshoeing. 

I  have  seen  accounts  published  at 
times,  in  farm  papers,  of  what  it  costs 
the  farmer  for  shoeing  horses.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  what  I  paid  our  blacksmith 
(he  does  all  my  shoeing,  and  chargest  25 
cents  for  new  shoes  and  10  cents  for 
changing  shoes),  for  the  year  1899.  I 

have  four  mules,  two  of  which  are  shod 
only  in  front,  the  other  two  all  around, 
and  one  driving  horse,  used  only  in 
buggy.  The  mules  are  principally  worked 
on  the  farm  and  on  dirt  roads: 

For  new  shoes  for  mules . $3.25 

For  changing  shoes  and  renailing .  1.50 

Driving  horse  (on  all  kinds  of  roads), 

for  new  shoes .  1.00 

For  changing  shoes . 80 

Total  for  year . $6.55 

Uniontown,  Md.  j.  m.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — To  those  of  us  who  travel 
on  hard  stone  roads  or  on  pavements 
such  figures  are  startling.  In  New  York 
on  the  stone  pavements,  the  cost  of 
snoeing  a  single  horse,  at  retail  prices, 
would  be  at  least  $35.  The  easier  for 
tne  wheels  the  harder  on  the  heels. 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 

All 

Inquiries 

Answered. 


THE  BEST  FOR 
THE  DAIRY, 

be  it  large  or  small,  Is 
the  celebrated 

Kneeland 
Omega 
eparator 

Least  In  cost,  great¬ 
est  In  economy,  sim¬ 
plicity,  durability:  slow  speed,  so  little  power 
required,  and  easy  to  operate.  Only  two  parts 
to  clean,  which  can  be  done  in  3  minutes.  No 
possible  clogging  in  the  bowl.  An  all  around 
machine  of  highest  quality.  Guaranteed  to 
satisfy,  or  your  money  back. 

“Good  Butter  and  How  to  Make  It,’’  Is  our 
free  book,  of  value  to  everyone.  Send  for  It. 


THE  KNEELAND  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO., 
28  Concord  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 

i 

If  you  want  the  best  low-down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material ;  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels ;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles ;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.  The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  In  red  and  varnished.  Extra 
length  of  reach  an<l  extra  long  standards  sup¬ 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  is  guaranteed  to  carry  4,000  pounds 
anywhere.  Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


.  .Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

Semi  5  cts.  in  >tainps  to  pay  pontage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  100  styles  of  single  and  double  (mfc-tflimfd 
Leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  We  can  save  you  money; 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
313  Church  St.f  Owego,  N.  Y. 


The  Best 

Power 


for  all  purposes  is  an  Upright  or  Horizontal  combined 
Engine  and  Boiler  sueb  as  we  show  here. 

It  is  of  special  value  iu  cutting  und  grind¬ 
ing  feed,  shelling  corn, 
threshing,  pumping  water, 
separating  creuin,  sawing  y 
Wood,  Ac.,  A  c. 


Leffel 
Engines 


represent  unusual  merit  in  de-  _ _ _ 

sign,  material  and  construction.  Quick  steamers, 
economical  of  fuel  und  safe.  We  make  them  from 
3  Horse  Power  up.  Prices  very  low  quality  con¬ 
sidered.  Special  Engine  Book  mailed  free.  Address, 


Box  60, 


JAMES  LEFFEL  A  CO., 


Springfield  Ohio, 


New  Feed  Grinder. 

Ball  Bearing’s.  Perfect  in  Construction. 
Easy  Running.  Grinds  Fast  and  Fine. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Special  Introductory  price  for  llrst  oue  in 
each  neighborhood. 

SUNDRIES  MFG.  CO., South  Bend,lnd. 


Galvanized 
Steel  Tanks. 


Feed 

Cooker. 


Tank 

Heater. 


m 


m 


I'd 


Shipped  Subject  to  Inspection. 


It  costs  you  one  cont  for  a  card  to  write  us  and  you  get 
full  particulars.  Agents  wanted. 


FREELAND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  •  RILES.  MICH. 


§  Steel  Roofing 


C  ONLY  TOOLS  YOU  NEED. 


Wehaveon  hand  26(10(1  squares  BRAND 
NEW  STEEL  ROOFINC.  Sheets  either 
flat,  corrugated  or  "V”  crimped,  .a  |  m.  y 
Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet  \  I.  |h 

oar  100  square  feet..... .  “  *  *  *  w 

.  No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer 
Is  required  to  lay  this  roofing.  We  furnish 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  lay  it,  without  additional  charge. 

Write  for  our  free  catalogue  No.  K 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  ns  at 

Sheriff's  and  Receiver’s  Sales.  _ _ _ _ 

••OCR  PRICKS  ARK  ONK-1IALF  OT  OTHERS." 

CHICAGOHOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

W.  35th  A  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


II II  J’llil 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  ilxes  and  style*,  for  drilling  either  deep  ei 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
an  wheels  or  on  sill*.  With  engines  or  horse  powaiSL 
■trong,  simple  and  dnrable.  Any  mechanic  oaa 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  H.  T, 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STANDA.R  D> 

STEAM  PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS.  ;.d  / 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  •£[  i®*!4?-'. 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA.ILL  -  CHICAGO-  DALLAS.TEX 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Bosohert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  8t.,  Syracuse. N.Y. 


USE  LOOMIS’ 
LATE  IMPROVED 

“CLIPPER” 
DRILLER 

The  result  of  30years'  expe¬ 
rience  m  Well  Drilling. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 

Tiffin,  Ohio. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purposi 


Stationaries,  Portables 
Engines  and  Pumps. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III 


Walker 

Carriages 

and  Harness . 


'^/'E  MAKE  less  on  each  sale  than  any  other 
firm  — not  becaust  we  are  charitable,  but 
because  we  know  it  is  best  for  us  in  the  end  to  give 
purchasers  the  greatest  possible  value.  Nothing 
cheap  goes  into  our  goods.  Prices  are  $20  to  $150 
lower  than  others  on  same  grade.  We  cheerfully 
ship  on  inspection.  If  you  like  our  policy,  write 
to-day  for  our  free,  large,  illustrated  catalogue. 

Edw.  W.  Walker  Carriage  Co.,  91  8th  St.,  Goshen,  lnd. 


From  manufacturer  to  You 

The  original  and  still  T11E 
BEST  II  ARROW  of  its 
kind.  Of  best  seasoned  white  oak. 

Teeth  of  best  oil  tempered  steel,  j/i 
Provided  with  guardi  ChaunelC^' 
steel,  never-sllp  clips  for  holding  teeth. 

Strong,  durable  and  efficient.  Full  line 
agricultural  Implements ;many  specialties. 

Full  line  of  Hutnries,  Surreys,  Road  and 
Spring  Wagons.  Harness,  etc.  Write  for  free  catalogue  which  ex¬ 
plains  why  we  can  sell  dependable  goods  at  lower  prices  than  others. 


AUTOMATIC  No  Straight  Frame  Fqaal  to  lt« 
WEEDER  AND  CULTIVATOR. 

A  time,  labor  and  money  saver.  4 
Kills  all  weeds  on  any  kind  of  crop^ 

—any  kind  of  land.  Splendid  for  j 
wheat  fields  In  spring — makes  it 
stool  out  perfectly,  Increasing  yield.  [ 

(Cuts  7  ft.  wide  or  narrow  3%  ft.) 

Works  2  acres  per  hour.  All  teeth  best  oil  tem¬ 
pered  steel.  Cash  price  $7.20.  Freight  east  of  Mo,  Ttiver  aui 
north  of  Ohio  River  only  26c  to  75c.  Write  for  big  free  catalogue  ut 
Implements,  Buggies,  Surreys,  Road  &  Spring  Wagons,  Harness, Ac. 


CASH  SUPPLY  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Department  C,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Viovi'a.N.v.  twiKa 


10,000 


FARMERS 

WANTED 


To  put  up  our  Barn  Door  Hangers, 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Slings,  etc. 

THERE  IS  MONEY  IN  IT. 

The  “LOUDEN  GOODS” 


etc.  Mention  this  paper.  ^Address’  Louden  Machinery  Go.,  Dept.  J  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


have  no  equal  and  are  fast  taking  the  place  of 
everything  else.  Don’t  waste  time  on  something  _ 
out  of  date,  but  write  at  once  for  Booklet  of  the  latest  and 


HAS  NO 


i92 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Feeding  Young  Cow  While  Dry. 

I  have  a  fine  Jersey  heifer  that  will  come 
in  March  25.  I  have  been  feeding  her  a 
mash  of  bran,  ground  oats,  corn  meal  and 
linseed  meal  mixed,  twice  a  day.  Would 
you  advise  me  how  to  feed  her  while  dry? 
I  am  going  to  give  her  40  days’  rest. 

Canada.  a.  b.  i. 

If  the  cow  is  in  good  flesh  I  would 
advise  taking  the  grain  away  until  after 
calving.  Feed  good  hay,  with  corn  fod¬ 
der  if  you  have  it.  Clean  bright  straw 
migM  be  fed  once  daily,  and  would  be 
relished  by  the  cow.  An  occasional  bran 
mash,  roots  or  other  succulent  food, 
should  be  given  to  ward  off  constipation. 
If  the  cow  is  not  in  good  flesh  it  would 
be  well  to  continue  one-fourth  or  oae- 
half  the  grain  ration. 

(Edema  of  Pregnancy  in  a  Mare. 

I  have  a  mare  that  is  swollen  along  the 
abdomen  to  the  fore  legs.  She  is  in  foal, 
her  time  being  up  May  7.  My  neighbors 
tell  me  that  she  will  be  all  right  after 
foaling.  When  I  work  her  the  swelling 
goes  down  somewhat.  Is  there  anything 
1  can  do  for  her?  m.  k. 

Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

This  dropsical  condition  of  the  preg¬ 
nant  mare  'is  not  uncommon  during  the 
last  third  of  the  period  of  gestation, 
especially  in  Winter.  The  swellings 
usually  disappear  within  two  or  three 
days  after  foaling.  No  medicinal  treat¬ 
ment  is  necessary.  The  mare  should  re¬ 
ceive  light  daily  exercise  whenever  the 
weather  is  suitable.  The  food  should 
not  be  too  bulky,  and  roots,  bran 
maShes,  or  other  succulent  food  added 
sufficient  to  keep  the  bowels  moving 
freely.  _ 

STOCK  FEEDING  QUESTIONS. 

A  Food  Problem. 

I  wish  to  make  a  balanced  ration  from 
the  following:  Bran,  $19  a  ton;  yellow  meal, 
$18.50 ;  gluten  meal  (Buffalo),  $20;  cerealine, 
$18.50;  cotton  seed,  $27.  Clover  hay  once  a 
day,  and  low  meadow  hay  twice;  would 
also  like  to  know  where  I  can  procure 
books  from  which  1  can  procure  informa¬ 
tion  that  will  enable  me  to  figure  out  ra¬ 
tions  for  myself.  f.  h.  p. 

Otisville,  N.  Y. 

The  following  ration  is  suggested  from 
the  foods  named; 

Pro-Carbohy- 


tein. 

drates. 

Fat. 

8  lbs. 

clover  hay . 

.  .54 

2.86 

.14 

12  “ 

meadow  hay  (poor), 

.  .36 

4.48 

.10 

2  “ 

yellow  (corn)  meai. 

.  .16 

1.33 

.09 

3  “ 

wheat  bran  . 

.  .37 

1.18 

.08 

3  “ 

Buffalo  gluten  feed 

.  .60 

1.40 

.27 

1  “ 

cotton-seed  meal  .. 

.  .37 

.17 

.12 

Total  . 

.2.40 

11.42 

.80 

Nutritive  ratio,  1:5.5;  dry  matter,  25.68. 

The  ration  is  rather  high  in  total  dry 
matter,  but  a  little  more  hay  than  usual 
is  put  in,  on  account  of  the  poor  quality 
of  'the  meadow  hay.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  give  the  animals  all  they  will  eat  of 
this  as  to  be  particular  about  the  weight. 
Cerealine  is  thrown  out  entirely,  because 
of  its  uncertain  composition,  and  be¬ 
cause  sufficient  variety  can  be  obtained 
with  four  grains.  If  the  cerealine  is  on 
'hand  it  may  be  fed  in  place  of  corn  meal. 
The  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  is  issuing  some  bulletins  on  com¬ 
pounding  rations.  Write  tnem  to  send 
you  Bulletin  no.  15%  and  Reading  Course 
Lessons,  Nos.  7,  8  and  9.  l.  a. 

Wheat  for  Milch  Cows. 

I  have  been  feeding  my  milch  cows  bran 
and  ground  oats  and  corn,  in  equal  parts. 
Bran  is  worth  $1S  per  ton.  I  have  plenty 
of  wheat,  worth  66  cents  a  bushel  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices.  Would  it  be  cheaper  to  feed 
as  above,  or  have  the  whole  wheat  ground, 
and  mix  with  the  oats?  Would  the  whole 
wheat  make  as  good  feed  for  milch  cows 
as  the  bran?  a.  r.  c. 

Willow  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Wheat  at  66  cents  per  bushel  is  at 
the  rate  of  $22  per  ton.  The  cost  for 
grinding  would  be  10  cents  per  100 
pounds,  Which  makes  the  Wheat,  when 
ready  to  feed,  worth  $24  per  ton.  The 
bran  at  $18  is,  therefore,  the  cheaper  of 
the  two.  Bran  is  also  a  better  feed  for 
milch  cows  when  feeding  with  corn  and 
oats,  because  it  contains  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  protein  than  wheat.  The 
ratio  of  the  protein  to  carbohydrates  and 
fat,  or  what  is  called  the  nutritive  ratio, 
in  these  feeds  is:  Corn, 1:9.7;  oats,  1:6.2; 


wheat,  1:7.2,  and  bran,  1:3.7.  The  nutri¬ 
tive  ratio  of  the  coarse  fodders  range 
from  clover  hay  at  1:5.8  to  corn  stalks 
at  1:20,  or  even  higher  in  the  straws. 
The  nutritive  ratio  of  the  whole  ration 
for  milch  cows  should  be  aoou't  1:5.5. 
Thus  you  need  some  feeds  like  bran, 
containing  a  high  percentage  of  protein 
to  balance  the  large  amounts  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  fat  in  the  corn  and  coarse 
fodders.  L.  a. 

Ration  for  Milch  Cows. 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  feeding  a 
Jersey  or  grade  Jersey  cow,  weighing  750 
pounds,  four  or  five  years  old?  She  was 
fresh  in  April  last,  and  then  gave  about  14 
quarts  of  'milk;  's  now  giving  about  six 
quarts.  SI  4  nov  mceives  about  six  quarts 
bran,  two  quarts,  'orn  on  cob  and  oats 
ground,  la;  about  one  pint  of  cotton-seed 
meal  per  day,  fed  night  and  morning.  At 
noon  she  receives  from  one-half  to  one 
bushel  of  cut  beets  and  carrots.  Night 
and  morning  she  receives  what  cornstalks 
she  will  eat  up  clean.  We  have  corn  and 
stalks;  the  remainder  of  the  feed  we  have 
to  buy,  so,  of  course,  we  want  the  best  and 
cheapest  ration.  We  use  the  milk  in  the 
family,  and  make  some  butter.  We  have 
some  carrots  and  beets  on  hand,  but  we 
have  an  idea  that  their  value  is  as  a  relish, 
as  we  would  eat  an  apple.  s.  m.  f. 

Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

When  there  is  plenty  of  other  coarse 
fodders  there  is  no  advantage  in  feeding 
the  corn  cob.  It  contains  practically  no 
nutriment,  and  its  space  may  better  be 
occupied  by  a  more  nutritious  substance, 
even  cornstalks.  Roots  like  beets  and 
carrots  contain  about  90  per  cent  of 
water,  and  thus  do  not  have  an  actual 
high  food  value,  but  their  effect  upon  the 
digestion  and  general  health  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  so  beneficial  that  the  returns 
from  feeding  them  are  more  than  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  actual  food  value. 
They  are  especially  good  in  the  absence 
of  silage.  The  lollowing  daily  ration  is 
suggested: 

Pro-Carbohy- 

tein.  drates.  Fat. 


14  lbs. 

cornstalks  . 

..  .24 

4.54 

.10 

30  “ 

roots  . 

..  .30 

1.80 

.05 

3  “ 

corn  meal  . 

..  .24 

2.00 

.13 

2  “ 

wheat  bran  . 

..  .24 

.78 

.05 

2  “ 

cotton-seed  meal 

..  .74 

.34 

.24 

1  “ 

linseed  oil  meal.... 

..  .29 

.33 

.07 

Total  . 

..2.05 

9.79 

.64 

Nutritive  ratio,  1:5.4;  total  dry  matter, 
18.58. 

The  linseed  meal  is  suggested  because 
of  its  healthful  effect.  If  found  too  ex¬ 
pensive,  substitute  for  it  one  pound 
more  of  bran.  Better  feed  the  grain  on 
the  roots,  divided  in  two  equal  portions, 
and  fed  night  and  morning.  l.  a. 


The  Atchison  Globe  says  that  a  woman 
who  can  bake  good  bread  has  as  much 
right  to  be  called  an  artist  as  a  woman  who 
paints  a  bad  sunset.  A  far  better  right. 


Recently  my  little  daughter  was  attacked  with  a 
severe  and  DKKP-SKATED  COUGH,  which  my  wife 
thought  she  could  cure  with  other  remedies,  bat 
they  all  failed,  and  she  had  to  resort  to  our  old 
stand-by.  JayDe’s  Expectorant.  Th  s  medicine  cured 
the  child.— F.  E.  HOLDEN,  Greenleaf,  Minn.,  Oc¬ 
tober  15,  18  5. 

Aid  digestion  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 
—Adv. 


Horse  Owners  Should  UM 
GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy* 


A  SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepare* 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  E. 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to  th* 
French 
Govern¬ 
ment  Stud 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OF  FIRING 

reduce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The 
ever  used.  Takes  the  place 
of  all  liniments  ior  mud  or  severe  action.  Remove* 
all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 


As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Eto.,  it  is  invaluable. 
UlC  PII1BIIITCC  that  one  tables poonfnl  ot 

Wt  uUAnANItt  caustic  balsam,  wiu 

produo#  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 


Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is  Wanan 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  S 1 .50  per  bottle.  Bold 
by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its, use.  Bend  for  descriptive  circular* 
testimonials,  etcA  Address  £ 

THE  IA.WBENCE-WThIiTA.M8  CO..  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS  -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

>  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  J 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN ( 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


i  St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia 

MORLEY 

Cleveland 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mas. 

CORNELL 

BuCalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 
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ET  the  opinion  of  the  man  behind  the 
brush.  Ask  the  experienced,  prac¬ 
tical  painter,  the  man  who  served 
an  apprenticeship  and  has  thoroughly  mas¬ 
tered  his  trade,  what  is  the  best 
and  most  durable  paint.  He 
will  tell  you  pure  “  old  Dutch 
process  ”  White  Lead. 

The  brands  in  margin  are 
genuine  and  may  be  relied  upon.  w 

For  colors  use  National  Lead  Com- 
f  pany’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col¬ 

ors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and 
showing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled 
“Uncle  Sam’s  Experience  With  Paints”  for¬ 
warded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  Street,  New  York. 


Poultry-House  Roofing 

must  be  cheap,  durable  and  entirely 
airtight  and  waterproof. 

P  &  B  Ruberoid  Roofing 

is  what  you  want.  Invaluable  for  siding  and  for 
keeping  floors  dry  and  warm. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

Nos.  81  and  83  John  Street,  New  York. 


THE 

WILLARD  KNAPP 


Cow  Tie 

Insures  Cleanliness 
Health  and  Profit,  and  is 
the  most  durable  device  for 
fastening  cows.  We  have 
never  had  a  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomer.  We  quote  below  a 
sample  letter  from  a  user! 

From  James  H.  Webb,  Spring  Glen  Farm  New 
Haven,  Conti.:  “  We  have  just  completed  one  dozen 
stalls,  using  your  ties  and  following  your  plan.  We 
are  going  to  equip  another  barn  with  them,  and  want 
20  more  immediately.” 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials  from  the  best 
dairymen. 

WILLARD  H.  KNAPP  &  CO., 

404  Groton  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


fLABEL 


_ 


Dana’  sJfiVuJE  A  R  LABELS 


stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  consecutive 
numbers.  I  supply  forty  recording  associations  and 
thousands  of  practical  farmers,  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Samples  free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  It.  DANA,  74  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon.  N.  II 
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CRE  OF  CORN 

..  1  t  Am  .. il  inn  .in  Jav  I V, .1  CilerrA 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

he  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume 
05  catresand  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Meg.  Co. 
,km,  O.,  Is  unquestionably  the  best  hook  yet  introduced  on 
subject,  It  includes: 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

HI — Silage.  IV-  Feeding  of  Silage. 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

many  valuable  tallies  and  compounded  ration B 
feeding  stock.  They  are  goiug  rapidly.  — 

To  avoid  dieinteresied  inquirers  the 

Price  Is  10c.  coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


COS HEN 


LOW  WAGON 


wide  tires— to  6-in. 
Justsee  how  it’s  made— layer 
upon  layer  of  kiln  dried  In¬ 
diana  White  Oalc,  cut  wedge 
shaped,  grain  running'  from 
hub  to  tire.  Look  how  it’s  riv¬ 
eted.  Look  at  the  broad 
flanges  with  bolts  running 
KELLY  F’NDRY  &  MACH.  CO.  clear  through. 

MAKEKS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  “GOSHEN'”  STEEL  TANKS. 

27  Purl  St.,  Coshen,  Ind.  Circulars &c. Free. 


If  VA||  Uf!eL  to  know  how  to  raise  CALVES 
IT  1011  TVISn  cheaply  and  successfully  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W.  BARWKLL,  Waukegan  Ill 


Take  a  Hard  Case 


Take  any  sore  or  skin  disease  on  horse,  cow.  sheep 
or  dog  that  has  been  declared  incurable  and  apply 

Veterinary  Pixine. 

If  it  doesn’t  heal  it— if  it  doesn't  cure  it  speedily 
and  permanently,  without  scab,  your  money  will  be 
refunded.  On  just  such  chronic  cases  has  our  abso¬ 
lute  guarantee  infiuenced  a  trial  and  won  universal 
acknowledgment  of  its  unfailing  qualities.  For 
mange  on  dogs;  hoof-rot  and  affections  of  the  udder 
on  cows;  cracks,  scratches  and  sores  on  horses,  it 
will  positively  cure.  Try  it.  Ask  your  druggist  or 
dealer  to  get  it,  or  send  direct. 


PRICE 


j  2-oz.  box, 

(  ^J-lb.  box, 


50c"  [  Postpaid. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  n.  y. 


4  A  LT  its  ton  go _  _ _ 

:  tread,  all  told,  ha#  no  rival."— JLanlst  Baoe. 
Harvard, 


•  Stoke, 


Hundreds  of  Similar  Testimonial#  prov# 
that  our 


TREAD 

POWERS 


“SUCCESS” 

are  properly  named.  We  make  1,  2 
and  b  horse  tread 

level  lags  as  desir¬ 
ed, do  wu  or  moun¬ 
ted.  The 

ONE-HORSE 
“SUCCESS” 

ia  the  best  power 
made  for  driving 
cream  separators, 

andall  machinery _ 

requiring  light  power,  but  absolutely  steady  motion.  Wore  power  1 
can  be  obtained  from  the  *‘SUCCES8”  'I’ read  Powers  size  for  j 
size  than  any  others  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong  , 
enough  for  largest  horses,  best  governed,  etc.  More  about  them  < 
and  our  sweep  powers,  shelters,  fodder  and  ensilage  cutters  * 
or  shredders,  buskers,  grinders,  wood  saws,  wind  mills, 
steel  tanks,  etc.,  in  out  160  page  illustrated  catalogue.  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFO.  CO.,  27  Fargo  St.,  BATAVIA,  1 


1900 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
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Grass  for  Rough  Pasture. 

J.  H.  G.,  Cairo,  N.  Y.—I  have  a  four-acre 
field,  rather  stony  and  rough,  which  I  wish 
to  make  into  a  pasture.  Last  Fall  I 
sowed  rye,  Timothy,  Red-top  and  Blue 
grass,  and  in  the  Spring  intend  sowing  Red 
and  Alsike  clover.  Would  it  be  desirable 
to  sow  Brome  grass  and  Orchard  grass? 
If  so,  how  much  of  each  to  the  acre,  or  is 
there  something  that  would  be  better? 
The  field  was  plowed  twice,  harrowed  well, 
and  received  200  pounds  of  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre. 

Ans. — It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  sow 
some  Orchard  grass  and  Meadow  fescue. 
We  prefer  the  Meadow  fescue  in  a  per¬ 
manent  pasture  rather  than  the  Brome 
grass.  No  harm  would  be  done  if  some 
Brome-grass  seed  were  mixed  with  the 
Orchard  grass  and  Meadow  fescue,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  newer  grasses,  and  its 
value  has  not  been  thoroughly  deter¬ 
mined  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  Four 
pounds  of  Orchard  grass  and  four 
pounds  of  Meadow-fescue  seed  should  be 
sown  per  acre.  As  these  seeds  are  very 
light,  it  will  be  best  to  sow  them  sepa¬ 
rately  from  the  clover,  and  eariy  in  the 
Spring.  I.,  a.  c. 

For  a  Permanent  Pasture. 

M.  E.  M.,  TV.  Walworth,  N.  Y.— What  pro¬ 
portion  of  grass  seed  would  you  use  for  a 
maple  and  beech  hill  lot,  for  a  permanent 
pasture? 

Ans. — For  a  permanent  pasture  we 
would  recommend  the  following  mixture 
per  acre:  Red  clover,  six  pounds;  Alsike 
clover,  four  pounds;  Kentucky  Blue 
grass,  3Y2  pounds;  Orchard  grass,  3 y2 
pounds;  Meadow  fescue,  3 y2  pounds; 
Red-top,  3  y2  pounds;  Timothy,  five 
pounds.  This  mixture  is  well  suited  for 
permanent  pasture.  The  land  should 
be  fitted  early  and  well.  Seeding  may 
be  done  this  Spring  with  oats,  if  not 
more  than  1  y2  bushel  of  oats  are  sown 
per  acre.  The  oats  may  be  drilled  in 
first,  and  if  the  drill  has  a  seeder  at¬ 
tachment,  put  in  the  grass  seeu  at  the 
same  time.  If  sown  by  hanu  the  light 
seeds  of  the  mixture  would  better  be 
sown  separately,  for  the  light  and  heavy 
seeds  cannot  be  well  distributed  to¬ 
gether.  All  stock  would  better  be  kept 
from  the  land  the  first  season.  After 
tne  oats  are  cut,  if  the  weeds  shoot  up 
and  threaten  to  crowd  out  the  seeding, 
put  the  mowing  machine  on,  and  cut 
the  weeds,  letting  them  remain  upon 
the  ground  as  they  fall.  If  the  land  has 
been  heavily  cropped,  the  seeding 
should  receive  a  top-dressing  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  relatively  rich  in  ni¬ 
trogen  from  nitrate  of  soda.  l.  a.  c. 

The  Merits  of  Hu  Hess  Barley. 

T.  B.,  Solon,  Me.— What  are  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  hulless  barley 
compared  with  the  common  kind,  to  grow, 
to  yield  and  to  feed? 

Ans. — The  hulless  barley  seems  to 
possess  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
ability  to  grow  in  hign  altitudes.  From 
experiments  conducted  in  Colorado  it 
has  been  found  that  the  hulless  barley 
will  grow  and  produce  a  profitable  crop 
at  an  altitude  of  8,500  teet.  Where  bar¬ 
ley  is  grown  as  a  crop  to  cut  for  hay  the 
hulless  varieties  seem  to  be  preferable 
to  the  beardeu  varieties.  Oats  and  hul¬ 
less  barley  are  frequently  sown  together 
to  be  cut  for  hay.  When  barley  ana 
oats  are  sown  together  at  the  rate  of  30 
pounds  of  hulless  barley  and  75  pounds 
of  oats  per  acre,  the  oariey  seems  at 
first  the  leading  crop.  It  shoots  up 
above  the  oats,  soon  heads  out,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  a  barley  crop.  The 
heads  ripen  and  turn  downward,  while 
the  straw  remains  upright.  Later  the 
oats  shoot  far  above  the  barley,  and 
make  a  crop  that  is  apparently  not  less¬ 
ened  by  the  presence  of  the  barley.  The 
double  crop  is  harvested  when  the  oats 
are  mature.  At  the  Colorado  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  a  crop  sown  in  the  manner 
above  described  gave  good  results.  A 
field  sown  to  hulless  barley  in  1893  was 
sown  to  oats  in  1894,  and  without  addi¬ 
tional  seeding  to  barley  yielded  48 
bushels  per  acre  of  the  mixed  grain, 
weighing  47  pounds  per  bushel.  Treated 
in  this  way  some  of  the  barley  shells 


out  and  re-seeds  the  land.  These  grains 
live  over  Winter,  and  if  the  land  is  to 
be  kept  in  oats  several  years  in  succes¬ 
sion,  once  seeding  with  barley  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  On  account  of  this  fact,  wheat 
should  never  be  grown  after  hulless 
barley  if  it  is  expected  to  use  the  wheat 
for  flour.  The  above  experiment  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  Colorado  bulletin  No.  40.  In 
the  Pennsylvania  bulletin  No.  6  an  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  hulless  barley  is  de¬ 
scribed.  The  barley  was  sown  broad¬ 
cast  April  23.  The  germinating  power 
of  the  seeds  was  98  per  cent.  June  18 
the  heads  were  forming.  At  time  of 
cutting,  July  13,  the  straw  was  two  feet 
four  inches  in  length.  The  heads  were 
medium-sized  and  well  filled  out  with 
large  kernels.  The  straw  was  weak,  and 
much  of  it  had  been  broken  down  by 
the  wind  and  rain.  The  hulless  barley 
yielded  20  bushels  per  acre,  while  the 
Manshury  variety  yielded  30  bushels  per 
acre.  We  are  unable  to  learn  from  any 
experiments  that  the  hulless  is  any  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  ordinary  bearded  varieties. 

L.  a.  c. 

Killing  Lice  on  Cattle. 

What  c»n  I  do  for  lice  on  cattle?  The 
animals  went  into  Winter  quarters  in  good 
condition,  and  have  remained  so.  They 
are  kept  clean.  The  young  stock  seem  to 
he  afflicted  the  worst.  I  have  used  insect 
powder,  but  after  two  or  three  weeks  the 
lice  are  nearly  as  bad  as  ever.  j.  e.  d. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

A  strong  tea  of  tobacco  will  kill  the 
lice.  Tobacco  stems  or  waste  tobacco 
should  be  steeped  in  hot  water  long 
enough  to  make  a  strong  decoction. 
With  a  sponge  or  cloth  sop  this  tea 
while  warm  over  the  cattle,  particularly 
over  the  long  hair  at  the  head,  neck, 
along  the  back,  and  shoulders.  Sop  it 
well  in,  and,  if  it  is  a  cold  day,  put  on  a 
blanket  or  some  outer  cover  until  the 
cattle  have  dried  off. 

Cement  Floors  for  Stables. 

Are  stone  and  cement  floors  for  stock 
stables  satisfactory?  I  mean  floors  made 
of  pounded  stone,  covered  with  cement, 
and  of  Portland  cement  and  water,  lime 
and  sand.  Will  such  places  stand,  or  will 
the  ammonia  from  urine  dissolve  and 
soften  it,  so  as  to  render  it  useless? 

Castorland,  N.  Y.  m.  w.  v.  a. 

If  the  stone  and  cement  floor  is  prop¬ 
erly  constructed  the  urine  will  have  no 
effect  upon  it.  If,  however,  not  enough 
cement  is  used,  then  the  floor  will  crum¬ 
ble  and  peel  off  in  layers,  and  prove  un¬ 
satisfactory.  There  is  now  in  use  at  the 
Cornell  University  barn  a  stone  and  ce¬ 
ment  floor  which  has  been  in  service  for 
years,  and  it  is  still  in  good  condition. 
There  was  constructed  in  one  of  the 
University  buildings  a  floor  which  began 
to  crack  and  peel  off  in  a  very  short 
time,  because  the  mortar  used  in  its  con¬ 
struction  was  not  rich  enough.  If  you 
purpose  constructing  such  a  floor,  we 
would  recommend  that  you  follow  a  plan 
which  has  given  good  service:  Cover  the 
gi'ound  first  with  a  layer  of  stone  from 
four  to  six  inches  deep.  The  stones 
which  form  the  lower  layer  may  be 
somewhat  large.  Fill  in  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  large  stones  with  fine  s tunes 
and  gravel.  This  stone  foundation 
should  then  be  thoroughly  wet  down  and 
well  pounded  with  a  pestle.  Use  water 
lime  in  making  the  mortar  for  filling  in 
the  crevices  between  the  stones,  using 
one  part  of  lime  to  four  parts  of  sand. 
The  mortar  should  be  made  so  thin  that 
when  poured  over  the  stones  it  w.ll  flow 
down  between  the  stones,  filling  thor¬ 
oughly  all  the  crevices.  The  pestle 
should  again  be  brought  into  service, 
and  the  whole  mass  should  be  well 
beaten  down,  that  no  air  spaces  be  left 
in  the  foundation.  After  this  layer  has 
become  thoroughly  dry,  mix  a  mortar, 
using  one  part  of  cement,  either  Port¬ 
land  or  Rosendale,  with  three  parts  of 
sharp  sand.  The  mixing  should  be  so 
thoroughly  done  that  each  particle  of 
sand  comes  in  contact  with  a  particle  of 
cement.  Add  enough  water  to  enable 
the  material  to  be  spread  well  with  a 
trowel.  Before  this  layer  becomes  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  sprinkle  over  the  top  some 
clear  Portland  or  Rosendale  cement,  and 
work  it  in  dry  with  the  trowel.  This 
will  make  a  surface  as  hard  as  stone, 
and  will  make  a  floor  which  will  not  be 
affected  by  urine.  l.  a.  c. 


20TH  CENTURY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


EVERYONE  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  cream  separa- 
t°r?  Jmows  that  the  “Alpha”  disc  system — patent  protected 
and  hence  restricted  in  use  to  the  De  Laval  machines — has 
revolutionized  centrifugal  cream  separation  just  as  centrifugal 
separation  originally  revolutionized  previous  gravity  methods. 

1  hey  further  know  that  for  five  years  every  imitator  and  would-be 
competitor  of  the  De  Laval  machines  has  been  veritably  “tip-toed” 
in  the  effort  to  keep  alive  in  the  separator  trade — that  many  have 
dropped  out  and  that  others  are  on  the  verge  ot  doing  so ;  that 
none  have  made  a  pretence  of  keeping  in  the  race  except  through 
exaggeration  and  misrepresentation,  cheap  construction,  so-called 
“cheap”  prices,  and  still  cheaper  values  to  deluded  purchasers. 

.  The  iatest  development  of  the  “  Alpha”  disc  system,  embodied 
in  the  20TH  CENTURY  De  Laval  machines,  still  further  in¬ 
creases  their  superiority— rendering  them  simply  unapproachable 
in  efficiency  and  practicability  by  anything  else  in  the  shape  of  a 
cream  separator. 

Send  for  new  “20th  Century”  catalogue . 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
Chicago. 

103  &  105  Mission  Sr., 

San  Francisco. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

327  Commissioner#  St  , 

Montreal. 


Empire 

Cream  Separators 

are  worth  five  cows  in  every  herd  of  twenty,  and  cost 
nothing  to  feed.  They  increase  the  output  of  butter 
by  25%,  and  improve  the  quality  of 
the  butter.  I  hey  leave  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  butter  fat 
in  the  milk.  A  child  can  run  them. 

If  you  own  three  cows  an  Empire  Sep¬ 
arator  should  pay  for  itself  in  a  year. 

Write  us  to-day,  and  we  will  send  you  an  illus¬ 
trated  book  on  butter  making  and  separators. 

U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO., 

212  High  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FIG,  I 


fig.: 


FIG.' 


COMPETITORS  HAVE  FRANKLY  ADMITTED  THAT 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separators 

ARE  THE  BEST  SKIMMERS  ON  THE  MARKET. 


We  illustrate  herewith  our  new  corrugated  bowl,  which  is 
giving  such  perfect  satisfaction,  and  which  does  not  require  hot 
water  to  flush.  A  small  quantity  of  skimmilk  does  the  work  thor¬ 
oughly— more  so  than  competitors  that  have  central  tubes  and  a 
miiltiplicity  of  discs  for  the  cream  to  stick  to,  as  the  U.  S.  has 
neither.  Competitors,  in  their  efforts  to  find  something  to  check 
the 

Victorious  Progress  of  the  United  States, 

have  tried  to  make  a  big  bugbear  of  using  hot  water  to  flush  the 
bowl,  but  now  this,  their  last  criticism,  is  overcome,  and  they  are 
at  loss  to  know  what  to  harp  on  to  prejudice  purchasers  against 
the  Improved  U.  S.  and  reduce  the  constantly  increasing  sales. 

Write  for  our  1900  or  “New  Century’’  catalogue  giving  full 
particulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


SEPARATOR 

(on  10  Days’ Trial.  Lightest, 
easiest  running  HAND  Separator 

NATIONAL  Cream 


Separator 

Free  book  tells  all  about  it. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co..  Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  BEST  BUTTER 

and  the  most  of  it  is  made  by  using 

our  improved  patent 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

It  takes  all  the  cream  nut  of  milk,  expels  all  foul  odors 
and  impurities  in  two  hour’s  time.  Better  than  any 
^creamery  made  and  costs  less  than  half  as  much.  For  1 
cow  up  to  40.  Can’t  get  out  of  order.  No  experience 
necessary.  Prices,  $5.  to  $1 1.  Free  catalogue  and  testi¬ 
monials.  lielluble  AcentH  Wanted. 

Aquatic  Cream  Sep’tor  Co.  119  Factory  Sq.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


THE 


‘Mdeal  Milk  Pail 


Is  the  cleanest  and  most 
practical  pail  and  strainer 
on  the  market.  W rite  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  special  price  to 

Thefl/ational Specialty  Co. 

Racine,  Wisconsin. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  Co. 


SILO 


Howto  Build,  Operate, Repair 

Valuable  and  interesting  Points 
on  Seed  and  Feed. 
AMERICAN  SILO-SEED  CO., 
HutTalo.  N  Y 


Si  m.  rA 

Fixtures,  Door  Frames,  Doors,  ■ 

Hoops  and  Hoop  L  ugs.  H  H 

WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO.  W 

KALAMA700.  MICH. 
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The  “F.  F.  V.’s”  of  the  country  are  Fruits,  Flowers 
and  Vegetables.  These  may  not  seem  so  aristocratic 
as  some  persons  of  proud  lineage  might  desire,  but 
they  are  wonderfully  convenient,  besides  being  very 
elevating  in  their  effects  upon  humanity,  both  in  their 
production  and  enjoyment  afterwards.  They  are  truly 
the  aristocrats  of  the  farm.  We  should  have  many 
more  of  them.  The  fruit  growers,  the  florists  and  the 
vegetable  gardeners  are  among  the  best  and  most  en¬ 
nobling  people  in  the  world. 

ft 

A  nursery  company  established  in  Massachusetts 
recently  brought  suit  against  a  woman  to  recover 
$145  for  shrubs,  alleged  to  have  been  sold  to  her  on 
contract.  The  woman  claimed  that  she  signed  a 
paper  because  the  agent  represented  that  he  simply 
wanted  her  name  and  address,  and  being  unused  to 
business  methods,  she  was  not  aware  that  she  was 
signing  a  contract.  The  court  sustained  her  plea,  and 
the  nursery  company  lost  its  suit.  The  moral  is  the 
same  old  one;  don’t  sign  your  name  to  oblige  a 
stranger. 

* 

Under  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  United  States  must 
pay  indemnity  claims  for  losses  due  to  the  Cuban  in¬ 
surrection,  incurred  by  citizens  of  this  country,  the 
Spanish  Government  being  no  longer  held  respon¬ 
sible.  It  is  said  that  already  more  than  $10,000,000 
of  such  claims  are  in  sight,  all  to  be  litigated  over. 
The  ancient  French  spoliation  claims  will  now  step 
aside  for  these  later  assaults  on  Uncle  Sam’s  pocket. 
Your  Uncle  finds  the  adoption  of  abused  orphans  a 
\  little  expensive,  and  the  children  seem  rather  un¬ 
grateful,  too. 

• 

German  politicians  are  now  discussing  a  meat-in¬ 
spection  bill  which,  according  to  its  friends,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  consumers  from  unwholesome  food 
Opponents  of  the  projected  law  say  that  it  means  the 
exclusion  of  American  meat  from  Germany.  Natu¬ 
rally,  American  meat  producers  view  the  bill  with 
strong  disfavor,  since  it  will  drive  them  out  of  an 
increasing  market,  and,  should  it  become  a  law,  ef¬ 
forts  will  doubtless  be  made  to  frame  retaliatory 
legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  is  not 
united  on  the  subject;  the  consumers  demand  Ameri¬ 
can  meat,  and  the  merchants  want  American  trade, 
but  the  Agrarian  party,  representing  the  conserva¬ 
tive  agricultural  element,  opposes  them. 

ft 

There  is  much  criticism  of  the  proposed  tariff  in 
x  articles  imported  from  Porto  Rico.  That  Island  came 
into  the  possession  of  this  country  as  a  result  of  the 
war  with  Spain.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  Nation 
as  Alaska.  We  have  from  the  first  opposed  the  pur¬ 
chase  or  conquest  of  any  of  the  Spanish  islands.  The 
trade  they  may  give  our  manufacturers  will,  it  seems 
to  us,  be  more  than  offset  by  the  competition  of  their 
products  with  those  grown  by  the  American  farmer. 
Having  acquired  this  Island,  however,  and  having 
stated  that  this  was  done  in  the  interests  of  humanity 
and  civilization,  our  Government  should  have  given 
the  Porto  Ricans  an  equal  chance  in  our  markets — 
that  means  free  trade.  We  are  speaking  now  of  the 
moral  side  of  the  question.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  thought  of  the  Administration,  but  this  plan 
was  suddenly  Changed,  and  a  tariff — finally  cut  down 
to  15  per  cent  of  the  ordinary  duties — proposed. 
What  brought  about  this  change?  The  sugar  trust 
and  the  tobacco  trust  have  been  accused  of  forcing 
this  change,  but  we  are  frank  to  say  that  we  do  not 
believe  it.  We  feel  sure  that  the  beet  sugar  growers 
and  the  Connecticut  tobacco  growers  are  directly  re¬ 


sponsible  for  the  change.  The  President  gave  way  to 
them  because  he  honestly  felt  that  they  would  be  in¬ 
jured  by  free  tobacco  and  sugar.  Two  years  ago  was 
the  time  to  realize  that  a  resident  American  should 
come  in  ahead  of  a  Spanish  islander.  The  tariff  prob¬ 
lem  now  comes  home  to  this  country  in  an  unex¬ 
pected  and  troublesome  way. 

* 

n,  The  health  authorities  of  a  western  city  have 
started  a  crusade  against  circulating  milk  tickets, 
which  they  consider  responsible  for  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  many  contagious  diseases.  We  still  see,  in 
some  cases,  limp  and  filthy  shreds  of  much-worn 
pasteboai’d  doing  duty  for  milk  tickets,  but  we  think 
that  many  of  the  more  progressive  dealers  have 
adopted  the  paper  tickets  pasted  together  at  one  end 
like  a  writing  pad,  which  are  destroyed  after  being 
torn  off  and  used  once  only.  They  were  described  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago. 

* 

Mr.  Woodward,  on  page  183,  advocates  some  rad¬ 
ical  measures  against  the  San  Jos6  scale.  We  fully 
agree  with  what  he  says  about  the  fumigation  of 
nursery  stock.  While  this  will  prove  a  hardship  for 
some  nurserymen,  it  seems  to  us  one  of  the  necessary 
things  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  made  impera¬ 
tive.  In  the  end  it  will  pay  nurserymen  better  to  get 
into  line  at  once  rather  than  to  try  to  pull  against  the 
inevitable.  As  to  cutting  and  burning  every  scaly  tree 
— we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  any  such  general  advice. 
We  feel  sure  that  many  trees  can  be  saved  by  prompt 
and  thoi'ough  treatment.  At  the  same  time  the  nur¬ 
serymen  who  oppose  this  law  may  well  stop  and  con¬ 
sider  what  such  a  demand  really  means.  When  the 
scaly  trees  now  being  sent  out  begin  to  die  the  people 
will  demand  laws  that  will  cause  nurserymen  10 
times  the  annoyance  and  expense  that  fumigation 
does.  Better  spend  the  cent  before  you  are  forced  to 
spend  (the  dime. 

ft 

One  charge  brought  against  the  Cubans  and  Fil¬ 
ipinos  was  that  they  are  addicted  to  cock-fighting. 
It  was  strange  some  breeder  of  Game  cocks  did  not 
see  in  this  an  argument  for  “expansion”  because  it 
would  create  an  export  trade  for  his  birds.  The 
Chances  are,  however,  that  the  Spanish  Game  cock 
would  give  the  American  a  harder  battle  than  did  the 
bipeds  who  wore  clothes  instead  of  feathers.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  last  week  tue  papers  announced  a 
public  fight  between  Game  cocks  in  South  Carolina. 
The  birds  were  armed  with  steel  spurs,  which  are 
not  used  in  Cuba.  There  was  no  violation  of  law,  for 
South  Carolina  permits  such  battles.  New  York 
State  has  permitted  prizefights,  though  we  hope  the 
law  will  finally  be  repealed.  American  civilization  is 
doubtless  needed  in  the  Spanish  islands,  but  why  not 
be  consistent  and  clean  up  some  of  our  own  “amuse¬ 
ments”  before  we  attack  our  new  neighbors? 

ft 

\  The  man  who  thinks  dairying  is  now  what  it  used 
to  be  is  likely  to  be  badly  shocked.  We  spoke  some 
time  since  of  the  quick  delivery  of  a  cream  order. 
Here  is  the  programme  on  a  Connecticut  dairy  farm. 
The  cows  are  milked  from  4.30  to  6  p.  m.,  and  some 
hot  nights  last  Summer,  right  after  milking,  the  milk 
was  run  through  the  separator  and  the  cream  run 
into  a  can  packed  in  salt  and  ice  to  cool  it  thoroughly. 
It  was  then  immediately  made  into  ice  cream,  and 
by  7.30  was  being  sold  at  10  cents  per  dish  and  40 
cents  per  quart.  Less  than  two  hours  from  the  cow! 
The  butter  is  churned  every  morning  at  about  6  a.  m., 
and  the  buttermilk  taken  fresh  on  the  cart,  and  fre¬ 
quently  reaches  the  consumer  within  15  minutes  of 
the  churn.  The  butter  is  salted  in  the  churn,  printed 
after  breakfast,  and  by  9  or  10  a.  m.  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  consumer.  The  cream  of  to-night  and  to-mor- 
l'ow  is  set  to  ripen  the  same  day  at  11  a.  m.,  and 
churned  the  next  morning,  so  the  butter  is  made 
from  milk  only  24  to  36  hours  old.  Some  mornings, 
when  milk  is  scarce,  the  skim-milk  has  been  taken 
on  the  cart  immediately  from  the  separator,  and 
within  30  minutes  of  the  cow,  delivered  to  customers. 

( 

"A  The  milk  producers  still  mean  business,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reading  the  resolutions  adopted  at  their  re¬ 
cent  meeting.  Resolves  are  all  well  enough,  though 
it  requires  many  of  them  to  make  an  act.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  are  on  the  right  track,  however.  Let  them 
first  get  ready  by  providing  factories  where  the  milk 
can  be  used  up  if  need  be.  Then,  When  that  is  done, 
let  them  offer  their  milk  at  a  fair,  living  price.  If 
the  dealers  refuse  what  is  fair,  let  the  milk  be  kept 
at  the  factories.  That  will  settle  it.  New  York  needs 
milk  more  than  it  needs  gold.  When  the  public  de¬ 
mand  the  white  liquid,  dealers  will  show  the  white 
feather.  Be  fair  in  demand  and  price.  Show  tJhe 
world  that  the  farmers’  demand  is  merely  a  demand 


to  live  fairly  and  secure  a  just  share.  If  the  pro¬ 
ducers  stick  to  these  lines  they  will  Win.  Last  year 
they  got  a  trifle  better  price  than  they  did  before 
they  organized,  and  milk  was  more  plentiful  in  New 
York  last  year  than  in  evious  years.  The  small 
advance  received  last  year  has  put  from  $500,000  to 
$1,000,000  in  the  pockets  of  the  members  of  the 
F.  S.  M.  P.  A.  Sooner  or  later  the  movement  will 
succeed.  The  producers  may  not  be  on  the  right 
line  of  procedure  for  success  at  present,  but  if  they 
are  not  they  can  change  and  endeavor  to  adopt  some 
line  of  procedure  that  will  bring  success.  At  any 
rate,  the  organization  has  been  formed. 

ft 

The  quarrel  between  Messrs.  Carnegie  and  Frick 
over  the  finances  of  the  great  steel  company  lifts  the 
curtain  and  shows  the  public  a  side  of  the  trust  ques¬ 
tion  that  is  worth  looking  at.  The  profits  of  the  con¬ 
cern  last  year  were  not  far  from  $40,000,000,  while  it 
is  said  that  the  entire  business  would  readily  sell  in 
the  London  market  for  $500,000,000.  Think  of  one  sin--' 
gle  company  making  such  a  profit  as  that!  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  prices  for  iron  and  steel  have  been  so 
increased  that  even  the  man  who  buys  a  pound  of 
nails  pays  tribute  to  the  trust?  But  think  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  what  this  Single  company  represents.  It  would 
sell  for  $500,000,000,  which  is  nearly  half  of  all  the" 
cash  in  the  United  States  Treasury  on  January  1 — 
$1,048,006,041.97.  There  are  but  $401,464,504  of  silver 
certificates  and  $184,844,619  gold  certificates  in  circu¬ 
lation.  The  total  amount  of  paper  currency  in  circu¬ 
lation  is  $1,267,587,642 — not  enough  to  buy  three  such 
companies.  The  entire  expenses  of  the  Government^ 
for  1899  were  $539,336,190.50!  It  cost  but  $55,468,143.69 
to  maintain  our  entire  navy,  and  but  $12,106,513.77  to 
support  all  our  Indians.  The  total  expenses  of  this 
Government  for  the  month  of  December  were  but 
$39,145,559.51.  One  would  hardly  think  that  a  con-^ 
cern  of  this  sort  still  needs  “fostering”  or  protection. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

“/  pulled  the  longest  piece'."  My  little  man 
Held  up  the  wishbone  with  a  radiant  face. 

"Of  course,  I’ll  get  my  wish!”  But  then  there  ran 
Across  his  face  a  shade— a  flitting  trace 
Of  doubt— and  he  was  silent,  while  his  hand 
Still  held  the  wishbone,  and  his  little  head 
Struggled  with  doubts  he  could  not  understand. 

“When  will  my  wish  come  true?”  he  slowly  said. 

“/  pulled  the  shortest  piece'."  My  little  maid 
Said,  with  her  eyes  shining  with  childish  tears; 

“1  pulled  the  shortest  piece,  and  I’se  afraid 
That  I  shall  lose  my  wish  for  all  the  years.” 

Ah!  little  man  and  maid— the  wishbone  test 
Can  make  or  tear  apart  your  happiness; 

You  think  each  vagrant  fowl  has,  in  its  breast 
Some  mighty  charm  to  curse  you  or  to  bless. 

Live  on  and  learn,  my  little  man  and  maid. 

That  faith  and  hope  are  life's  great  wishbone  true; 

Pull  it  with  courage— never  be  afraid. 

And  God  will  bring  your  best  wish  home  to  you. 

Live  steam— dead  bacteria. 

No  new  facts  without  faith. 

Some  men  till  the  soil— others  kill  it. 

Business  hours  belong  to  the  boss. 

Have  any  readers  given  up  their  silos?  If  so,  why? 

Oh,  no,  a  swelled  head  is  never  a  well  of  knowledge! 

Yes,  the  poet  states  his  views  in  a  per  verse  manner. 

Too  bad  that  it  requires  so  little  force  to  draw  an  in¬ 
ference. 

The  barn  door  could  tell  you  that  the  fat  man  has  a 
streak  of  lean  in  him. 

Don’t  ever  forget  it!  The  proof  of  the  pudding  lies  in 
the  call  for  a  second  plate. 

Yes,  sir,  sulphur  on  the  potato  seed  will  help  preserve 
it  when  the  soil  is  cold  and  wet. 

Just  as  sensible  to  use  potash  and  dissolved  rock  with 
manure  as  it  is  to  feed  grain  with  clover  hay. 

"The  idea  of  small  size  is  always  Inherent  in  the 
scrub,’  says  a  recent  writer.  It  is,  eh?  How  about  the  . 
scrub's  appetite? 

Lime  is  pretty  sure  to  benefit  cabbage,  especially  when 
the  crop  Is  planted  on  sod,  or  where  a  green  crop  is 
plowed  under. 

Words  are  seeds;  like  oats  they  scatter  rust  and  blight 
—you  ought  to  soak  your  oats  in  formaline,  and  soak  your 
words  in  thought. 

Is  this  to  be  a  year  of  grace?  The  oleo  men  would  have 
the  face  to  try  to  bring  about  decrease  of  grace  and 
make  it  year  of  grease. 

Mules  on  the  Louisiana  sugar  plantations  often  do  fine 
work  on  a  diet  of  grass,  corn  and  waste  molasses.  The 
molasses  seems  almost  as  useful  as  oil  meal. 

People  talk  about  the  "laissez-faire  or  let-alone  pol¬ 
icy.”  A  good  policy  to  follow  in  swallowing  liquor.  The 
trouble  is  that  most  people  apply  this  policy  to  the  saloon. 

Several  railroads  touching  points  in  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota  and  Montana  have  put  in  effect  half  rates  on 
shipments  of  grass,  clover,  and  Dwarf  Essex  rape  seeds. 
They  realize  that  good  forage  means  increased  transpor¬ 
tation  business. 

An  expert  who  has  been  traveling  in  Europe  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinion  that  Siberia  will  never  compete  seri¬ 
ously  with  the  American  wheat  supply.  He  says  that 
wheat  grown  in  eastern  Siberia  is  inferior  in  quality,  and 
even  when  grown  from  American  seed  it  deteriorates  the 
first  year. 
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ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 

A  PERSONAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  MAN. 

His  Life;  His  Work ;  His  Ambitions. 

THE  SPRING  OF  LIFE. — Last  week  we  spoke  of 
several  things  in  Mr.  Carman’s  career  which  have 
made  an  indelible  mark  upon  American  agriculture. 
As  journalist,  experimenter  and  hybridizer,  he  left 
permanent  results  behind  him.  A  mere  catalogue  of 
his  public  achievements  would  be  profitless  reading  to 
his  old  friends.  I  think  that  they  would  prefer  to 
know  something  of  the  motives  and  ruling  forces 
that  led  to  the  life’s  results.  The  great  river  flowing 
calmly  on,  able  to  carry  its  share  of  the  world’s  traf¬ 
fic,  does  not  tell  us  all  Its  rtory  of  mighty  force,  until 
we  trace  it  back  through  thousands  of  trickling 
streams  to  the  tiny  mountain  springs.  There,  wRere 
the  water  gushes  forth  from  the  earth,  the  great  river 
is  formed,  and  standing  at  its  birthplace,  we  realize, 
as  never  before,  the  power  of  growth,  and  the 
grandeur  of  development.  And  so,  when  a  man  dies — 
a  man  whose  ceaseless  hammering  has  made  for  his 
name  a  permanent  place — we  are  not  satisfied  to 
Stand  and  look  at  the  record;  we  would  trace  back  to 
the  little  streams,  back  to  the  spring  of  power  and 
character.  1  knew  Mr.  Carman,  perhaps,  better  than 
anyone  outside  of  his  immediate  family.  It  becomes 
a  pleasure  and  duty  to  me,  to  follow  back  and  trace 
some  of  the  ruling  forces  of  his  life. 

AS  A  JOURNALIST. — It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally 
known  that  Mr.  Carman  did  not  wish  to  own  The  R. 
N.-Y.  This  ownership  was  fairly  thrust  upon  him.  His 
father  bought  it  and  turned  it  over  to  him,  saying, 
in  effect,  that  he  needed  responsibility,  and  here  was 
a  large  dose  of  it.  Mr.  Carman  hesitated,  because  he 
felt  that  he  was  not  by  nature  fitted  to  handle  the 
business  side  of  the  paper.  He  had  hoped  to  give  his 
life  to  what  may  be  called  the  scientific  and  reflective 
side  of  horticulture.  Imagine  the  man  whose  greatest 
delight  was  to  ramble  through  the  woods  at  the 
pleasant  task  of  botanizing,  thrown  into  a  dingy 
office,  chained  to  the  dull  and  unending  treadmill  of 
newspaper  work.  This  “dose  of  responsibility’’  gave 
the  man  permanent  business  character.  There  grew 
within  'his  heart  this  firm  determination,  /  icill  not 
fail,  but  I  will  put  this  paper  at  the  head  of  its  class. 
Many  of  us  know  how,  in  the  face  of  hard  opposition, 
timid  and  hesitating  purposes  will  group  themselves, 
and  grow  together  as  firm  and  solid  as  a  rock. 
Through  inexperience  he  often  worked  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  There  were  trusted  employees  in  those 
early  days  who  took  advantage  of  him.  Disease 
smote  him  down,  but  with  bulldog  tenacity,  he  hung 
on  and  made  The  R.  N.-Y.  reputable  and  profitable. 
This  was  work  in  which  there  was  no  fun,  save  the 
pride  one  feels  in  knowing  that  he  is  turning  his 
very  nerve  and  blood  Into  the  ribs  and  frame. of  a 
worthy  undertaking.  During  the  struggle  he  put  so 
much  of  his  life  and  soul  into  the  paper,  that  he  loved 
it  almost  as  he  loved  his  children.  His  heart  was  in 
it.  He  meant  it  for  the  noblest  purposes.  How  he 
grieved  when  men  impugned  his  motives!  The  paper 
was  at  that  time  at  a  low  ebb,  and  many  advertisers 
felt  that  they  could  buy  it,  body  and  soul.  Mr.  Car¬ 
man  stood  like  a  rock  for  character,  until  from  ocean 
to  ocean  it  was  understood  that  nothing  but  advertis¬ 
ing  space  was  for  sale  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  that  only 
at  regular  rates.  Mr.  Carman  carried  this  matter  to 
such  a  degree  that  I  have  heard  advertisers  say: 
“Carman  is  so  straight  that  he  will  fall  over  back¬ 
wards.”  The  fact  that  Mr.  Carman  was  no  politician, 
and  but  a  poor  diplomat,  made  it  harder  for  him  to 
place  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  its  feet,  for  he  would  not  com¬ 
promise. 

AS  AN  EXPERIMENTER.— The  R.  N.-Y.  naturally 
became  classed  as  a  horticultural  paper.  The  novel¬ 
ties  and  new  varieties  of  that  day  were  something 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  There  was  no  one 
competent  to  stand  up  and  deny  the  glowing  stories 
told  in  the  catalogues.  Mr.  Carman  saw  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  began  to  test  these  new  varieties,  and 
he  published  the  results  in  such  cold  type  that  some 
of  the  seedsmen  were  roaring  hot.  Pioneer  work  is 
always  the  hardest,  and  few  of  us  realize  what  it 
meant,  in  those  early  days,  to  tell  the  truth  about  a 
new  variety.  It  was  some  petted  child  of  an  orig¬ 
inator,  or  the  fatted  calf  of  some  seedsman,  and  there 
were  daggers  in  word  and  look  when  Mr.  Carman 
printed  N.  G.  upon  them.  This  careful  and  fearless 
work  Started  a  revolution  in  the  novelty  business.  It 
also  toned  down  the  catalogues,  for  Mr.  Carman’s 
keen  pen  cut  the  heart  out  of  many  an  absurd  story 
which  the  catalogue  men  would  otherwise  have  pub¬ 
lished.  The  tests  of  fruit  and  vegetables  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  were  strikingly  accurate.  Now  and  then  a 
variety  praised  or  condemned  there  would  give  differ¬ 
ent  results  elsewhere.  I  remember  when*  Mr.  Carman 
highly  praised  the  Timbrell  strawberry.  It  was  a 
grand  berry,  but  it  would  not  ripen  evenly,  and  thus 


when  ready  to  pick  it  was  mottled  or  spotted  with 
green.  Those  who  read  the  report  did  not  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  description  of  its  appearance.  It  was 
planted  largely,  but  failed  in  the  market,  and  Mr.  Car¬ 
man  was  grieved  to  know  that  it  failed  commercially 
in  the  hands  of  many,  who  bought  it  because  he 
spoke  well  of  it.  The  Marshall  strawberry  never  did 
well  with  him,  and  he  said  so.  With  others,  on  a 
heavy  dry  soil,  and  with  hill  culture,  it  proved  very 
successful. 

NEW  FARM  METHODS. — Mr.  Carman  studied  corn 
and  potatoes  until  they  might  be  considered  members 
of  his  family.  1-Ie  wanted  to  know  how  to  produce 
the  largest  yield  of  corn  on  a  Long  Island  farm.  He 
hit  upon  what  he  called  the  “triplicate”  method.  The 
old  plan  was  to  plant  corn  in  hills  with  the  fertilizer 
in  the  hill,  and  then  to  plow  or  cultivate  deeply.  He 
revolutionized  this  method  by  drilling  the  corn,  broad¬ 
casting  the  fertilizer,  and  giving  level  or  shallow  cul¬ 
tivation.  Even  now  some  experiment  stations  are 
testing  this  method  as  a  new  thing. 

Mr.  Carman  early  recognized  the  great  economical 
value  of  the  potato,  and  he  sought  earnestly  to  give 
the  world  an  improved  variety  and  to  formulate  new 
methods  of  culture.  I  have  seen  him  many  a  time 
down  on  his  knees  digging  into  a  hill  of  potatoes,  that 
he  might  see  how  the  growth  below  ground  was  made, 
for  he  realized  that  culture  and  feeding  must  be  made 
the  servants  of  the  roots.  That  was  why  in  his  New 
Potato  Culture,  he  advocated  large  seed  pieces  and 
deep,  wide  trenching  or  furrowing,  and  a  wide  scat¬ 
tering  of  the  fertilizer.  He  wished  to  give  the  roots 
the  best  possible  chance  for  development.  It  was 
a  pleasant  thing  to  see  Mr.  Carman  walking  about 
among  his  experiment  plots.  He  visited  them  at  all 
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hours  of  the  day.  How  he  did  enjoy  the  work!  How 
delighted  he  was  when  the  plants,  in  answer  to  his 
questions,  gave  up  a  little  of  the  wisdom  of  Nature. 
He  always  had  his  readers  in  mind.  This  work  was 
done  for  them.  The  high  ideal  of  his  public  life  was 
to  make  The  R.  N.-Y.  true  and  helpful. 

AS  A  HYBRIDIZER. — As  he  began  to  test  new 
varieties,  Mr.  Carman  conceived  the  idea  of  distrib¬ 
uting  the  best  of  the  novelties  among  his  readers. 
The  famous  Rural  free  seed  distribution  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this.  Each  year  he  sent  out  small  packets  of 
choice  seeds  for  testing.  From  this  grew  his  ambi¬ 
tion  not  only  to  test  the  work  of  others,  but  to  create 
or  organize  new  and  useful  varieties  himself.  When 
I  first  knew  Mr.  Carman  he  was  at  work  upon  his 
hybrids  between  wheat  and  rye.  He  was  then  full  of 
boyish  enthusiasm  over  the  possibility  of  securing  a 
new  grain,  which  should  possess  the  flouring  qualities 
of  wheat,  and  the  tough,  hustling  properties  of  rye 
I  remember  that  we  stood  for  some  time  and  con 
sidered  how  that  little  patch  of  grain,  barely  larger 
than  an  ordinary  room,  might  In  time  change  some 
features  of  American  farming.  Mr.  Carman  was 
greatly  disappointed  at  the  behavior  of  these  hybrids. 
Some  rigid  law  that  we  could  not  understand  drove 
these  grains  apart.  They  were  not  made  to  work 
together.  They  “sported,”  and  each  went  back  to  its 
old  place. 

The  first  potato  that  Mr.  Carman  tried  to  save  was 
a  “calico,”  or  red-patched  variety,  but  he  finally  dis¬ 
carded  It,  and  hundreds  of  others  followed  in  its  wake, 
until  one  Fall,  in  digging  his  seedlings  he  struck  one 
hill  Which  gave  up  tubers  as  large  as  a  “baby’s  head.” 
They  were  tremendous  fellows,  and  when  one  of  these 
precious  tubers  was  cooked  and  found  fine  in  quality, 
Mr.  Carman  was  a  very  happy  man.  That  was  the 


famous  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  which  has,  I  think,  pushed 
itself  into  more  potato  fields  than  any  new  variety 
Since  Early  Rose.  I  may  say  here  that  all  Mr.  Car¬ 
man  ever  received  from  this  remarkable  potato  was 
$200.  He  was  delighted  to  think  that  it  could  be  in¬ 
troduced  first  of  all  to  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  is  still  largely  grown,  but  Carman  No.  3  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  the  best  of  Mr.  Carman’s  famous 
quartette.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  refer  to  all 
the  work  Which  Mr.  Carman  did  with  grains,  toma¬ 
toes  and  flowers.  He  was  remarkably  painstaking 
and  accurate  in  his  methods,  and  it  must  be  said  that 
he  was  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Carman. 

HIS  HOME  LIFE. — After  all,  if  you  would  go  to  the 
root  of  a  man’s  life,  you  must  go  to  his  home.  Mr. 
Carman’s  love  for  his  home  and  his  own  family  was 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  majority  of  people. 
He  was  a  man  absolutely  without  political  or  social 
ambitions.  I  believe  he  never  voted  but  twice  in  his 
life,  so  little  did  he  care  for  what  may  be  called  pub¬ 
lic  matters.  On  those  rare  occasions,  in  the  early 
days,  when  he  visited  at  the  homes  of  friends  and 
neighbors,  one  would  be  sure  to  see  the  Carmans 
seated  together,  a  beautiful  and  touching  family 
group.  He  would  have  died  for  his  Children.  He  had 
dreams  and  ambitions  for  them,  just  as  all  men  have 
who  look  back  over  life,  and  see  mistakes  that  can 
never  be  corrected  except  in  the  lives  to  follow  Which 
they  may  influence  for  good.  Mr.  Carman  was  blessed 
in  his  family  and  home. 

THE  MAN. — What  was  Mr.  Carman  like?  Well,  the 
picture  given  on  this  page  shows  him  just  as  he 
looked  When  I  first  saw  him,  15  years  ago.  Since  then 
his  appearance  changed  but  little,  except  in  the  in¬ 
creasing  whiteness  of  his  hair.  He  was  a  fearless 
man,  prompt  and  decisive.  He  did  not  make  friends 
easily.  I  do  not  think  he  cared  to,  for  his  family  was 
all  in  all  to  him.  He  hated  publicity.  The  idea  of 
making  a  speech  or  talking  in  public,  would  have 
made  him  nervous.  He  preferred  to  remain  at  home. 
Disease  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  him,  and  he  suffered 
great  pain  at  times.  He  often  sat  alone  under  the 
trees  about  his  home,  thinking  deeply.  In  moments 
of  happiness  he  was  like  a  boy,  whistling  and  singing 
as  he  went.  Then,  there  would  come  periods  of  deep 
depression  as  all  such  natures  know.  I  have  walked 
with  him  at  such  times  across  the  fields  and  through 
the  woods,  where,  if  ever,  his  heart  was  open.  As 
the  earth  closes  over  him,  I  like  to  think  of  the  good 
he  has  done,  and,  personally,  x  am  glad  to  remember 
how  much  I  owe  to  him  for  direction,  suggestion  and 
help.  n.  w.  c. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— Three  persons  were  burned  to  death  in  a 
tenement-house  fire  in  New  York  City,  February  28.  .  . 
Texan  authorities  have  been  notified  that  the  plague  exists 
on  the  Island  of  Cozumel,  near  Yucatan,  Mexico.  Cozu¬ 
mel  is  in  the  Yucatan  Channel,  about  150  miles  from 
Cuba.  .  .  .  Violent  storms  prevailed  almost  all  over 
the  country  March  1.  At  Cleveland,  O.,  a  sleet  storm 
caused  $1,000,000  damage.  Trolley  cars  and  all  electric 
communication  were  blocked;  many  horses  killed  New 
York  State  suffered  severely,  and  a  railroad  washout 
near  Plainville,  Conn.,  caused  a  railroad  wreck  which 
killed  three  persons,  and  injured  six  others.  ...  A 
powder  mill  at  Oak  Ridge,  N.  Y.,  blew  up  March  3,  kill  ■ 
ing  one  man  and  injuring  others.  ...  A  fire  in  a  cheap 
lodging  house  in  New  York,  March  4,  caused  the  death 
of  six  persons.  .  .  .  Chicago  is  again  suffering  from 
an  epidemic  of  highway  robberies  and  burglaries.  The 
police  appear  powerless.  ...  At  Grayson,  Ky.,  two 
persons  were  killed  and  four  injured  by  a  powder  explo¬ 
sion  March  4.  The  accident  was  caused  by  a  two-year- 
old  child,  who  picked  up  a  can  of  powder  ar.d  threw  it 
into  the  fire.  .  .  .  The  cruisers  Detroit  and  Marble¬ 
head  have  been  ordered  to  Central  America,  to  protect 
American  interests.  Trouble  is  feared  in  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica,  involving  the  route  of  the  maritime  canal. 
.  .  .  Twenty  stockmen  and  railroad  employees  were  in¬ 
jured,  two  fatally,  in  a  railroad  collision,  March  5  at 
Broad  \iew,  near  Chicago,  III.  .  .  .  Two  prominent 
Chinese  merchants  were  killed,  and  another  seriously 
wounded,  at  San  Francisco,  March  5,  the  criminal’s  be¬ 
ing  highbinders.  ...  At  Thurmond,  W.  Va„  March  6, 
120  miners  were  entombed  by  an  explosion  at  the  Red  Ash 
mines;  37  bodies  have  been  taken  out,  but  the  full  loss  of 
life  is  not  known.  ...  A  case  of  bubonic  plague  was 
reported  in  San  Francisco  March  7.  ...  A  fire  in  the 
business  part  of  Philadelphia,  March  7,  caused  damage 
amounting  to  $700,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Health  authorities  at  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  have  placed  a  ban  upon  milk  tickets,  and  milk 
dealers  will  use  a  non-circulating  ticket  in  which  amounts 
purchased  can  be  punched.  It  is  held  by  the  authorities 
that  the  tickets  are  unsanitary,  and  are  responsible  for 
the  transmission  of  contagious  diseases. 

The  Pacific  North  West  Wool  Growers’  Association  met 
at  Boise,  Idaho,  March  6;  secretary,  J.  W.  Bailey,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

The  National  Farmers’  Institute  Workers  Association 
meets  in  Chicago  this  month;  secretary,  C.  A.  Willmearth, 
Seneca,  Ill. 

The  American  Tunis  Sheep  Breeders’  Association  will 
meet  at  Orawfordsville,  Ind.,  April  4;  secretary,  J.  A. 
Guilliano,  Fincastle,  Ind. 

The  American  Farmers’  Institute  Workers’  Association 
meets  at  Delavan,  Wis.,  March  13-15;  secretary,  F.  E. 
Dawley,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

The  Connecticut  State  Creamery  Association  will  meet 
at  Hartford,  April  19;  secretary,  Frank  Avery,  Manches¬ 
ter,  Conn. 

The  house  appropriations  committee  of  the  Iowa  Legis¬ 
lature  voted  March  5  to  report  for  passage  a  bill  requir¬ 
ing  all  students  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  who  are 
not  exclusively  studying  in  the  agricultural  or  mechanical 
departments  to  pay  tuition,  whereas  all  tuition  has  been 
free  heretofore. 

The  government  of  Alsace-Lorraine  has  declined  to 
grant  the  petition  of  the  vine  groovers  of  the  Reichsland 
that  they  be  permitted  to  import  American  grape  vines  in 
order  to  renew  their  ruined  vineyards.  Baron  Zorn  von 
Bulach,  secretary  of  state  for  agriculture,  declared  that 
the  American  vines  brought  into  the  country  many  worse 
blights  than  phylloxera. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  HOPEFUL  BROTHER. 

Ef  you  ask  him,  day  or  night, 

When  the  woiT  warn’t  runnin’  right, 
"Anything  that’s  good  in  sight?” 

'Phis  is  alius  what  he’d  say, 

In  his  uncomplainin’  way— 

"Well,  I’m  hopin’.” 

When  the  Winter  days  wuz  nigh, 

An’  the  clouds  froze  in  the  sky, 

Never  sot  him  down  to  sigh. 

But,  still  singin’  on  his  way, 

He’d  stop  long  enough  to  say— 

"Well,  I’m  hopin’.” 

Dyin’,  asked  of  him  that  night 
(Sperrit  waitin’  fer  its  flight), 

“Brother,  air  yer  prospec’s  bright?” 
An’— last  words  they  heard  him  say, 

In  the  ol’,  sweet,  cheerful  way— 

"Well,  I’m  hopin’.” 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 

* 

A  woman  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  at¬ 
tempted  to  commit  suicide  by  poison  re¬ 
cently,  and  a  near-by  druggist  saved  her 
life  by  administering  emetics.  Now  she 
threatens  to  bring  a  damage  suit  against 
the  druggist,  on  the  ground  that  his 
pharmacist’s  license  did  not  entitle  him 
to  practice  medicine!  This  appears  to 
be  straining  the  strict  letter  of  the  law. 

• 

The  popular  idea  that  spinsters  out¬ 
number  bachelors  in  the  United  States 
is  shown  to  be  an  error  by  Government 
statistics,  since  the  latest  figures  give 
3,224,494  spinsters  to  7,427,767  bachelors. 
Even  Massachusetts,  often  upheld  as  the 
banner  Commonwealth  of  spinsters,  has 
an  excess  of  over  6,000  bachelors,  while 
California  is  the  one  State  where  un¬ 
married  women  outnumber  single  men. 
• 

Some-  of  the  large  stores  now  show 
what  are  called  rainy-day  petticoats — 
short  skirts  of  black  flannel  or  silk, 
often  elaborately  embroidered.  They 
are  pretty,  but  not  really  suited  for  wear 
under  a  rainy-day  skirt.  The  right  un¬ 
derwear  for  a  short  skirt  is  the  same  as 
for  wheeling — bloomers  or  knickerbock¬ 
ers,  either  of  flannel  or  sateen,  accord- 
inging  to  the  season.  On  a  rainy  day, 
above  everything  else,  one  needs  ample 
protection  combined  with  light  weight. 

* 

A  friend  in  New  Jersey,  commenting 
on  the  recipes  for  making  blood  sau¬ 
sage,  of  which  we  have  received  a  large 
number  from  different  readers,  has  this 
to  say  regarding  an  Italian  dish. 

The  Italians  here  make  quite  a  different 
concoction  from  the  blood.  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  the  exact  rule,  as  the  women 
talk  little  English,  but  besides  the 
blood  and  flour,  they  use  sugar,  sweet 
chocolate,  peanuts,  and  as  many  kinds  of 
dried  fruit  as  they  can  afford.  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  taste  the  result,  but  some 
Americans  think  it  “not  bad.” 

* 

A  firm  in  Iowa  recently  advertised, 
with  some  recklessness,  that  they  could 
furnish  anything,  in  any  line.  They 
were  rather  surprised  to  receive  from  a 
South  Dakota  man  an  inquiry  for  “a 
good  middle-aged  lady  that  would  like 
a  good  home  for  life.”  The  writer 
signed  his  name  in  full,  and  sent  a 
stamped  envelope  for  reply;  he  evident¬ 
ly  took  the  advertisement  literally.  We 
are  not  told  what  reply  he  received,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  obvious  lone¬ 
liness  received  some  consolation. 

* 

A  good  many  of  the  children  we  know 
have  suffered  this  Winter  from  exceed¬ 
ingly  angry-looking  and  extensive  fever 
sores,  after  having  an  attack  of  grippe. 
The  sores  have  spread  more  than  usual, 
being  very  disfiguring.  Our  doctor 
warns  us  that  these  sores  are  distinctly 
contagious,  the  child  spreading  them  by 
touching  another  part  of  the  flesh,  after 
rubbing  the  sore.  They  should  be  gently 
bathed  in  a  solution  of  baking  soda  in 


water,  which  is  allowed  to  dry  on,  then 
anointed  with  any  simple  ointment.  The 
baking  soda  does  much  to  prevent  their 
spread.  Little  bits  of  linen  rag  should 
be  kept  for  the  bathing,  each  piece  being 
promptly  burnt  after  using.  Such  sores 
should  never  be  wiped  with  an  ordinary 
towel,  especially  one  that  may  be  used 
by  others. 

A  Remodeled  Closet. 

In  many  old-fashioned  houses  one  sees 
shallow  closets,  filled  with  shelves,  in 
dining  rooms  or  parlors.  They  are  not 
ornamental,  or  deep  enough  to  be  very 
useful,  but  in  Fig.  65,  reproduced  from 
the  Ladies’  World,  we  show  the  manner 
in  which  such  a  closet  may  be  turned 
into  a  stationary  writing  desk  and  book¬ 
case.  The  door  is  completely  removed, 
book  shelves  put  at  the  top,  and  below 
the  usual  pigeon-holes  of ,  a  writing 
desk.  The  panel  in  the  center,  which 
closes  f%e  desk,  lets  down,  being  held 
in  place  by  brass  chains,  like  many  of 
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the  combined  desks  and  bookcases.  Be¬ 
low  are  convenient  drawers,  and  a  little 
closet  which  would  hold  loose  period¬ 
icals. 

Another  pretty  arrangement  is  to 
make  the  lower  third  of  the  space  into 
a  closet,  with  a  paneled  door,  with  two 
rather  shallow  drawers  above  it,  and 
over  these  three  shelves.  The  top  shelf 
may  hold  china  ornaments,  and  the 
others  books.  The  shallow  drawers  will 
be  convenient  for  photographs,  which 
accumulate  so  rapidly,  especially  when 
there  is  a  camera  in  the  house.  Either 
of  these  arrangements  is  quite  within 
the  power  of  a  home  carpenter.  What¬ 
ever  paint  or  stain  is  used  should  har¬ 
monize  with  the  rest  of  the  woodwork 
in  the  room. 


Applied  Science  in  Cooking. 

Tile  Teacher’s  Personality. — I  have 
been  a  close  reader  of  scientific  cookery 
for  years,  and  believe  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  helpfulness  of  the  pure 
article;  but  think  that  like  all  products 
or  to-day,  it  gets  wonderfully  mixed. 
In  nearly  all  such  information  we  find 
personal  prejudices  cropping  out  to  an 
alarming  extent.  For  example,  one  of 
tne  foremost  scientific  cooks  of  to-day 
informs  us  that  strawberries,  by  their 
habit  of  growth,  are  reptile  food,  and 
not  fit  for  man,  and  that  all  the  small- 
seeded  fruits  are  injurious.  This  is  like¬ 
ly  to  make  us  think  that  if  scientific  edu¬ 
cation  leads  to  such  conclusions,  we  for 
our  part  would  choose  an  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  these  same  condemned 


fruits,  with  plain  common  sense.  We 
are  again  told  that  after  years  of  care¬ 
ful  study  the  teacher  has  proved  to  her 
own  satisfaction  (not  her  family’s)  that 
breakfast  is  a  mistake,  a  lunch  at  noon, 
with  a  hearty  dinner  at  night,  being  the 
correct  mode  to  take  food.  This  might 
do  for  city  people,  out  farmers  are  not 
likely  to  agree  with  such  teaching.  I 
am  a  farmer’s  wife,  and  find  that  for 
myself  three  moderate  meals  a  day  keep 
up  my  health  and  strength;  the  last 
meal  of  the  day,  when  I  am  tired,  must 
be  a  light  one.  Science  of  to-day  would 
say  that  then  one  has  no  other  work  to 
do,  and  at  night  the  stomach  can  do  its 
work  of  assimilation  without  disturb¬ 
ance.  Here  experience  in  my  own  in¬ 
dividual  case  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that 
my  stomach  is  as  tired  as  the  rest  of  my 
body,  and  rebels  if  required  to  do  most 
of  its  work  at  night. 

Crystallized  Common  Sense. — In 
cooking  there  are  several  questions  de¬ 
manding  equal  attention.  What  we 
farmers  want  is  applied  science,  not 
theory  aloner  This  each  one  must  study 
for  herself  and  family,  as  everyone  has 
some  different  factors  to  consider.  We 
must  not  be  so  wedded  to  theory  that 
we  forget  to  note  results  carefully;  it  is 
the  same  in  home  management  as  in 
home  government.  Don’t  hang  to  cer¬ 
tain  rules  unless  they  give  the  best  of 
results;  if  a  child  improves  under  your 
theory  of  spanking,  continue  to  apply 
when  needed,  but  in  a  large  family  that 
will  not  be  found  to  be  the  best  correc¬ 
tive  for  all.  Look  well  to  the  ways  of 
your  house,  and  build  up  the  inner  as 
well  as  the  outer  man. 

Feeding  Out  Dyspepsia. — My  hus¬ 
band,  when  I  took  him  for  better  or 
worse,  17  years  ago,  was  an  inherited 
and  acquired  dyspeptic.  I  may  be  ex¬ 
cused,  perhaps,  for  being  somewhat 
elated  over  the  fact  that  my  cooking  on 
theory  has  corrected  this  natural  tend¬ 
ency,  so  that  now  he  says  that  every¬ 
thing  tastes  good,  and  indigestion  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  There  has  to  be  a 
very  judicious  combining  of  such  a  per¬ 
son’s  favorite  dishes  with  others  of  a 
corrective  nature,  not  saying  that  pies, 
cakes,  candies  and  all  other  question¬ 
able  foods  shall  be  forever  banished 
from  our  table;  but  just  enough  to  tempt 
the  appetite  without  impairing  digestion. 
Tt  is  a  wise  housewife  who  studies  the 
products  of  her  own  market,  and  from 
the  farm  and  town  chooses  carefully 
those  that  cannot  be  adulterated,  and 
thus  secures  for  her  family  a  pure  food 
supply,  always  remembering  that  the 
costliest  foods  are  rarely  the  most  nour¬ 
ishing.  MRS.  KITTIE  GRANT. 


Strong 

Bones 

In  speaking  about  Scott’s 
Emulsion  for  children,  you 
should  not  forget  that  it  con¬ 
tains  lime  and  soda,  just 
what  the  child  must  have  to 
form  strong  bones  and  good 
teeth.  It’s  this  forming  time 
you  want  to  look  after. 

Growing  bodies  must  have  an 
easily  digested  fat  Just  think  how 
much  of  it  there  is  in  milk,  as  cream. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  even  more  easily  digested  than 
cream.  It’s  surprising  how  chil¬ 
dren  thrive  when  given  it 

Don’t  keep  the  children  living  on 
the  edge  of  sickness  all  the  time. 
Make  them  strong  and  rugged, 
plump  and  hearty.  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  of  Cod-liver  Oil  and  the  Hypo- 
phosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda  will  do 
this  for  them. 

At  all  druggists ;  50c.  and  $1 .00. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


Cabot’s  Creosote 
Shingle  Stains 


and  all  rough  wood  work, 
especially  shingles.  They 
are  softer  and  richer  in  color , 
easier  and  quicker  to  apply, 
wear  better,  look  better,  and 
are  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
paint.  Creosote,  the  chief 
ingredient,  is  the  best  wood 
preservative  known. 

Send  for  Samples  on  Wood  of  24  Colors  and 
Color  Chart,  free. 

Samuel  Cabot,  8l  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 

^Cga&qeaoaoaggoBoogged^^ao^ 

Boys  and  Girls  can  gee  a  Nickel-Plated 
IrlL  *\ui  Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  sedlng 
II  IX  doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 

V\A  9  send  your  full  address  by  return  mall  and 
XfcALgv/  we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 
a  larve  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 
BLUINE  CO.  Box  500  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


For 

Houses, 

Barns, 

Stables, 

Sheds, 

Fences, 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  MAKE  $1500  MSS" 


Cold,  Silver,  Nickel  and  Metal  Plating. 

PROFITS  IMMENSE.  NEW  PROCESS.  EASILY  LEARNED. 

Mr.  Jtreil  Made  $SS  First  3  Days.  Mr.  Cox  writes : 
Get  all  I  can  do.  Plate  30  sets  a  day.  Elegant  business.  Mr. 

Woodward  earns  $170  a  month.  Agents  all 
making  money.  So  can  you. 

Gentlemen  or  Ladies,  you  can 

positively  make  $5  to  $15  a  day 

at  home  or  traveling,  taking-orders,  using  and 
selling  Prof  Gray's  Latest  Improved  Platers. 
Unequaled  for  plating  watches,  jewelry, 
tableware,  bicycles,  and  all  metal  goods, 
heavy  plate.  Warranted.  No  experience 
necessary. 

let  vs  start  you  in  business 

FOR  YOURSELF,  lie  your  own  boss  We  do 
all  kinds  of  plating  ourselves.  Have  had  years 
of  experience.  Manufacture  the  only  practi¬ 
cal  outtits  including  generators  or  dynamos, 
and  all  tools,  lathes  and  materials.  All  sizes 
complete.  Ready  for  work  when  received. 
Guaranteed.  New  modern  methods. 


WE  TEA  CII  YO  U  the  art,  furnish  recipes,  formulas  and  trade  secrets.  FREE,  -Failure  impossible. 


THE  ROYAL,  OUR NEW  DIPPING  PROCESS.  Quick.  Easy.  Latest  method.  Table  ware 
simply  dipped  in  melted  metal,  taken  out  instantly  with  finest,  most  brilliant,  beautiful  plate,  ready 
to  deliver.  Thick  plate  every  time.  Guaranteed  5  to  10  years.  A  boy  plates  200  to  300  pieces 
tableware  daily  No  polishing,  grinding  or  work  necessary, 

DEMAND  FOR  PLATING  IS  ENORMOUS.  Every  family,  hotel  and  restaurant  have  goods 
plated  instead  of  buying  new.  It’s  cheaper  and  better.  You  will  not  need  to  canvass.  Our  agents  have 
all  the  work  they  can  do.  People  bring  it.  You  can  hire  boys  cheap  to  do  your  plating,  the  same 
as  we,  and  solicitors  to  gather  work  for  a  small  per  cent.  Replating  is  honest  and  legitimate. 
Customers  always  delighted  and  recommend  you  and  your  work. 

W  E  ARE  AN  O  LD  ESTABLISHED  FIRM.  Been  in  business  for  years.  Know  what  is  required 
Customers  have  the  benefit  of  our  experience. 

WE  ARE  RESPONSIBLE  and  Guarantee  Everyth  iny.  Reader, here  isachanee  of  a  life-time 
to  go  in  business  for  yourself.  WE  START  YOU.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  money.  Sample  of 
tableware  plated  on  our  machine  f or  2c.  stamp. 

WRITE  TO-DAY.  Our  New  Plan,  Testimonials  and  Circulars,  FREE.  Don't  wait.  .Send  us 
your  address  any  way.  Address 


GRAY  &  CO.  PLATING  WORKS,  547  Miami  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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Zadoc  Tirrell’s  Shiftlessiiess. 

“You’re  a  dreadful  shiftless  man, 
Zadoc  Tirrell,  if  you  are  my  husband, 
and  you’re  getting  more  shiftless  every 
day  of  your  life,  ’n’  some  day  I  don’t 
know  what  ’ll  happen.” 

Mrs.  Tirrell  spoke  with  considerable 
asperity  as  she  halted  in  the  doorway 
and  her  nervous  eyes  scanned  the  dis¬ 
ordered  room.  Zadoc,  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  sat  comfortably  reading,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  pages  of  a  Sunday  paper 
dropped  in  chaos  about  him.  His  shoes 
were  off.  One  had  been  kicked  into  the 
farthest  corner,  the  other  lay  on  its  side 
under  a  table.  A  pitcher  of  sweetened 
water  stood  on  the  table  at  his  elbow, 
but  the  glass  from  which  ae  had  drunk 
was  in  an  unsteady  position  on  the  seat 
of  a  hair-cloth  chair,  while  on  another 
stood  a  plate  of  cookies. 

“I  just  wish  you  could  see  yourself!” 
she  went  on,  coming  into  the  room  with 
an  energetic  movement  that  caused  him 
to  draw  his  feet  up  hastily  as  she  res¬ 
cued  the  tumbler,  placed  a  sheet  of 
paper  under  the  pitcher,  and  began  to 
pick  up  the  papers.  “You’re  a  sight  to 
behold,  Zadoc  Tirrell.”  She  creased  the 
papers  precisely,  arranged  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  order,  and  placed  them  in  a  little 
pile  on  the  table. 

He  watched  her  movements  compla¬ 
cently.  “I  expect  I  fret  you  consider¬ 
able,  don’t  I,  Serissa?”  he  queried.  “I’m 
dreadful  sorry,  but  somehow  I  can’t 
seem  to  help  it.  I  suppose  I’m  a  pretty 
poor  stick  of  a  husband,  and  I  wish  I 
was  better.” 

The  almost  childlike  smile  on  his  face 
passed  unheeded.  “You  are  a  dreadful 
trial,”  she  confessed.  “If  I  wa’n’t  so 
fond  of  you  I’d  be  thinking  I’d  made  a 
pretty  poor  bargain  when  I  married  you, 
Zadoc;  but  somehow — ”  Here  she 
stopped. 

“I’ll  warrant  you  ’ain’t  mended  that 
north  pasture  fence  yet,”  she  concluded. 

“No,  I  ’ain’t.  I’m  going  to  pretty 
soon.”  This  from  behind  his  paper. 

“  ’N’  the  cows  will  be  straying  off  and 
be  put  in  pound,  and  you’ll  have  to  pay 
for  getting  ’em  out.  It  cost  you  $3  last 
week,  and  $3  would  mend  that  fence  and 
do  a  lot  more  things  that  need  being 
done  about  this  house  that  don’t  never 
get  done,  and  don’t  never  seem  likely 
to,  ’less  I  do  ’em,  and  I  ’ain’t  come  to 
that  yet.” 

He  stirred  the  sheet  uneasily.  “I’m 
going  to  ’tend  to  it  to-morrow  morning. 
I  really  am,  and  you  won’t  need  to 
bother  any  more  about  it.  I  wish  you 
didn’t  take  things  so  hard,  Serissa.” 

“  ’N’  there’s  that  sink-drain  needed  hoe¬ 
ing  out  for  two  weeks,  and  you  didn’t 
get  round  to  it.  I  had  to  hire  Alonzo 
Butler  to  come  and  do  it,  and  to  tend  to 
the  front-door  latch,  and  put  up  the 
swinging  shelf  for  my  preserves,  and 
carry  off  that  truck  I  gave  you  last 
house-cleaning  time  and  you  said  you’d 
tend  to  next  day.  When  I  think  of  it  I 
get  considerable  riled.  It’s  put  off  and 
put  off,  and  drop  things  here  and  shove 
things  there,  and  no  system  or  order  nor 
nothing.  Most  women  would  get  exas¬ 
perated.” 

“You  don’t  never,  do  you?  You’re  a 
pretty  patient  woman,  considering  all 
things,  Serissa.”  He  gazed  at  her  re¬ 
flectively.  “I  guess  perhaps  I’ll  go  ’long 
now  and  do  one  or  two  things  I  ’ain’t 
finished  yet.  I  might  as  well,  I  sup¬ 
pose.” 

He  arose  slowly,  dropped  the  paper, 
and  started  from  the  room.  His  feet 
struck  the  bare  floor  of  the  kitchen. 

“You  ’ain’t  seen  my  shoes,  have  you, 
Serissa?  You  ’ain’t  gathered  them  up 
in  some  of  your  slicking  up,  have  you, 
Serissa?  They  don’t  seem  to  be  any¬ 
where.” 

“When  did  you  have  ’em  last?” 

“I  don’t  know.  When  I  came  in,  I 
suppose.  I  don’t  remember,  but  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  had  ’em.  I  haven’t  been  going 
stocking-foot,  have  I?”  He  looked  at 
her  perplexed.  Then  he  glanced  at  his 
feet.  “Those  stockings  don’t  look  ’s  if 


I’d  been  out-doors  without  any  shoes. 
I  must  have  had  ’em  somewheres,  Se¬ 
rissa.” 

“Where  do  you  generally  put  ’em?” 

“  ’Most  any  place.  Just  where  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  be,  I  guess.  It  ’ain’t  very  sys¬ 
tematic,  I  know,  but  I’ve  got  kind  of 
into  the  habit  of  it.” 

“You  were  in  here,  wa’n’t  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  you  ’ain’t  looked  here,  have 
you?” 

“Why,  no!  I  didn’t  think.  Somehow 
it  didn’t  seem  to  me  I’d  ’a’  left  them  in 
the  setting-room.  I  don’t  generally,  do 
I,  Serissa?  I  don’t  mean  to,  I’m  sure.” 

The  perplexed  look  on  his  face  broad- 
ened  into  a  smile  as  he  espied  one  shoe 
and  groped  for  it  under  the  chair. 

He  gazed  about  helplessly  for  its 
mate.  “The  other  isn’t  here.” 

“Have  you  looked  everywhere?” 

“Yes.” 

“What’s  that  in  the  corner?” 

“It  appears  to  be  my  other  shoe.  I 
should  really  say  that  it  was.  Did  I  put 
it  there?” 

“I  suppose  you  did.  ’Twas  there  when 
I  came  in.” 

He  opened  the  door  slowly  and  turned, 
one  hand  on  the  door-knob.  Serissa 
was  putting  the  last  of  the  wood  into 
the  fire. 

“I’ll  fill  that  wood-box  right  off  now,” 
he  said,  cheerfully,  “and,  I  say,  I  wish 
you’d  kiss  me  just  once,  Serissa,  even  if 
I  am  shiftless.” 

***** 

Zadoc  was  dead.  The  house  was  quiet 
and  in  perfect  order.  Never  had  it  been 
so,  even  at  festive  occasions  such  as 
Thanksgiving,  for  Zadoc  had  always 
been  present. 

The  funeral  was  over  and  the  relatives 
departed.  Serissa  was  alone.  She  tried 
to  drink  some  tea.  It  would  cheer  her 
up  and  steady  her  nerves.  She  was  try¬ 
ing  to  be  resigned — everyone  had  told 
her  she  must  be — but  somehow  she  did 
miss  Zadoc  dreadfully. 

“I  believe — I  believe  I’d  even  like  to 
see  some  of  his  clutter,”  she  said 
mournfully,  as  ner  eyes  took  in  the 
primness  of  the  room  in  its  perfect 
order.  It  looks  dreadful  cold  and 
funeral-like  this  way.  Just  ’s  if  some¬ 
one  was  dead,  and  ’twould  always  stay 
just  so  and  never  look  lived-in  again. 
I  can’t  stand  it,  anyway.” 

She  jumped  from  her  chair,  and  seiz¬ 
ing  the  neat  pile  of  papers  on  the  table, 
with  a  wild  toss  of  her  arms  sent  them 
broadcast  through  the  room.  They 
fell  with  a  rustle  that  sent  a  thrill  of 
gladness  through  Serissa’s  sore  heart. 

“That  crackle  does  sound  kind  of 
comforting  and  natural,”  she  mused. 
“But  things  ’ain’t  all  right  yet.”  She 
twisted  the  chairs  around  in  all  sorts  of 
positions,  put  the  head-rest  on  the  big 
arm-chair  askew,  and  pushed  the  tidies 
off  the  sofa. 

Suddenly  she  paused.  There  was  a 
sound,  a  footstep.  Some  one  of  the 
neighbors  was  coming.  But  how  it 
sounded  like  Zadoc’s  step!  It  was  un¬ 
mistakable. 

It  was  Zadoc.  She  awoke  from  her 

dream  with  a  start. 

*  *  *  *  .  * 

“I  guess  you’re  right  about  my  being 
shiftless,”  he  said.  "I  had  ought  to  have 
fixed  that  fence  before,  Serissa.  I  really 
ought.  The  cows  got  out  again,  and  one 
of  ’em  I  can’t  find  anywhere.  I  staid 
long  enough  to  mend  things  so 
^wouldn’t  happen  again,  ’n’  I  harnessed 
up  and  thought  perhaps  you’d  like  to 
drive  down  with  me  and  see  if  we  can’t 
find  her.  It’s  going  to  be  a  dreadful 
pretty  evening.  Why,  Serissa!” 

She  was  crying  on  his  shoulder.  “You 
don’t  never  need  to  call  yourself  shift¬ 
less  again,”  she  sobbed.  “I  don’t  care 
how  you  do  things.  I  don’t  care  one 
mite.  I  guess  there’s  things  worse  ’n 
being  shiftless,  and — and  it’s  you 
Zadoc.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
While  Teething.  It  la  the  Beat— Adv. 


When  March  winds  blow  it  is  no  un¬ 
usual  thing  for  the  children  to  develop 
severe  earache,  one  of  the  most  painful 
of  minor  ailments.  Two  excellent  and 
almost  instantaneous  remedies  for  this 
trouble  are  ether  and  oil  of  mullein. 
Ether  is  inexpensive,  and  tnere  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  danger  in  using  it,  as  the  pa¬ 
tient  cannot  be  overcome  by  it  unless 
air  is  excluded  from  the  lungs.  To  ad¬ 
minister  it  for  earache,  a  little  cotton 
batting  is  placed  in  the  bowl  of  a  clean 
tobacco  pipe,  and  one  or  two  drops  of 
ether  put  upon  the  cotton.  The  stem  of 
the  pipe  is  put  at  the  orifice  of  the 
patient’s  ear,  and  the  operator  blows 
through  the  bowl,  thus  sending  the 
fumes  of  the  ether  into  the  ear.  The 
volatile  ether  practically  refrigerates 
the  congested  membranes  and,  as  its 
action  passes  off,  the  acute  pain  is  re¬ 
lieved  as  though  by  magic.  The  mul¬ 
lein  oil  has  exactly  the  opposite  action, 
it  gives  the  sensation  of  warmth,  and 
gives  immediate  relief.  One  or  two  drops 
of  oil  are  dropped  into  the  ear.  and 
the  outer  ear  closed  with  cotton.  This 
oil  is  obtained  from  mullein  flowers;  it 
is  not  very  well  known,  and  compara¬ 
tively  expensive. 


Both  Cold  and  Heat, 


in  refrigerating  rooms  and  ovens,  are 
used  in  testing 

ELGIN 

Ruby  Jeweled  Watches, 

and  they  are  required  to  stand  both 
heat  and  cold  without  varying  in  their 
time  telling  before  they  are  placed 
upon  the  market.  All  jewelers  sell 
The  Elgin.  Ask  yours  why  it  is  the 
best  watch. 

An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word"Elgin” 
engraved  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed. 

Our  new  booklet,  “The  Ways  of  a 
Watch”  is  sent  free  on  request. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  HI. 


Find  * 
Your  Level. 

Are  you  wasting  your  time  in  a 
lowly  position  when  you  should 
occupy  a  higher  one?  If  you  are  tied 
to  uncongenial  work  you  can  lit  your* 
f  self  for  a  better  position  without  logs  ol 
|  present  salary. 

Change  Your  Occupation. 

Thorough  courses  in  Mccliniilcnl  or  J 
Architectural  Draught  lug, 
Electrical,  Mechunlcal,8tcuiit 
or  Civil  Engineering,  etc., 
by  mall.  Write  lor  circular. 

The  International 
Correspondence  Schools, 

Box  123ft,  Scrunton, 

Pa* 


l.V* 


Old  Dresses  Made  New. 


EASY  WAY  TO  HAVE  GOOD  CLOTHES 
FOR  LITTLE  MONEY. 

Home  Dyeing  a  Pleasure  with 
Diamond  Dyes. 

There’s  no  easier  way  to  save  expense  than  to 
dye  over  your  dresses,  wraps,  ribbons,  etc.,  with 
Diamond  Dyes.  A  package  costs  but  10  cents, 
yet  it  will  often  save  the  expense  of  a  new  dress 
or  jacket. 

It’s  easy  work  to  use  Diamond  Dyes.  They  are 
prepared  specially  for  home  dyeing,  and  will  dye 
more  goods  for  the  same  money  than  any  other 
dyes. 

Never  use  dyes  that  claim  to  color  all  kinds  of 
material  with  the  same  dye.  Diamond  Dyes  can 
be  depended  upon  to  make  colors  that  will  not 
fade  or  crock. 

13?”  Sample  card  of  colors  and  direction  book  for 
home  dyeing  mailed  free  on  request.— Wei.ls,  Rich¬ 
ardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


I  $2.75  Buys  a  reedbooy  Baby  Carriage 

I.w.  B  5-A'1  buy:*  a  Beauty  COmpU  te  with  rubber  tin-  Thfttll  lad  par.t- 
8°1-  Full  hne  °f  Sleeping  Coaches  an<l  Go-Carts.  48  page  Cata- 

E«i§2Sl I>eP‘-  6  1  VICTOR  MANFG.  CO. 

--HlBl  to  IQ1  Plymouth  Place,  CUICAUU,  ILLINOIS, 


'\X7"OULD  you  rather  buy 

*  *  lamp-chimneys,  one  a 
week  the  year  round,  or  one 
that  lasts  till  some  accident 
breaks  it  ? 

Tough  glass,  Macbeth’s 
“pearl  top”  or  “pearl  glass,” 
almost  never  break  from  heat, 
not  one  in  a  hundred. 

Where  can  you  get  it?  and  what 
does  it  cost  ? 

Your  dealer  knows  where  and  how 
much.  It  costs  more  than  common 
glass  ;  and  may  be,  he  thinks  tough 
glass  isn’t  good  for  his  business. 

Our  “Index”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


B.  te  B. 

100  pieces  genuine  imported 
Madras  ginghams 

20c. yard 

500  pieces  fine  imported  Madras 
ginghams — shirt  waist  and  shirt¬ 
ing  styles — 25c.,  30c.,  35c.  to  finest 
made,  5.  c 

Collection  of  new  American 
ginghams,  ioc.,  15c  ,  and  pretty 
new  American  Percales  12 %c., 
that  not  only  shows  what  nice 
goods  this  great  country  produces, 
but  the  store  that  makes  a  feature 
of  pretty  wash  goods  for  little 
morfey. 

If  you’re  going  to  have  some 
dainty  wash  gowns,  there’s  a  va¬ 
riety  of  exquisite  fabrics  25c.  to 
$l.f  0,  which  will  make  up  charm¬ 
ingly. 

Lot  of  36-inch  coverts — splen¬ 
did  for  skirts  —  25c.  —  blue  mix, 
brown,  tan  or  green  mix — sightly 
goods. 

Large  lot  of  36-inch  all-wool 
Dress  goods  —  medium  colored 
mixtures— 20c.— that  couldn’t  be 
made  of  present  price  wool  for 
twice  the  money.  Get  samples. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  Q, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


The  Value 


Of  Reputation. 


A  reputation  based  on  half  a  century’s 
experience,  dealing  directly  with  the 
women  of  the  family  all  over  the  world, 
is  unique,  and  stimulates  a  worthy  pride. 
The  Singer  Manufacturing  Company 
aims  to  maintain  its  well-earned  reputa¬ 
tion  for  fair  dealing  during  all  time.  It 
is  permanent,  its  offices  are  in  every  city 
of  the  world,  and  parts  and  supplies  for 
its  machines  can  always  be  easily  ob¬ 
tained. 

Sold  on  Instalments. 

Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co., 

“  Sewing-Machine  Makers  for  the  World.” 


Send  for  Free  Trial  Sample. 

Ingram’s  Pile  Cure  in  tubes,  to  be  squeezed  through 
syringe-shaped  end.  Painless.  Instant  relief  Per¬ 
manent  cure.  Safe,  harmless,  reliable.  50  cents  by 
mail  or  at  drug  stores.  Sample  for  stamp. 

F.  F.  INGRAM  &  CO.,  73  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


,1900  BICYCLE  FREE 

It  or  distributing  1000  catalogues  for  us.  On. 
7  Agent  wantedineachtown.  Give  references 
,,  and  send  for  catalogues.  Enclose  stam  d. 

•  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  2931, Chicago 


Thrice-a-Week  World 


Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plainpeople  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
Thi  Rural  New-Yorkxb,  one  year,  for  11.66 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— There  is  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  inferior  stock.  About  the  only  im¬ 
provement  is  in  young  hen  turkeys,  which 
advanced  slightly.  There  is  a  call  for  fancy 
chickens,  but  they  are  scarce. 

EGGS.— Trade  is  less  active  than  a  week 
ago,  and  supplies  are  large.  Late  receipts 
show  inferior  quality.  Choice  marks  of 
refrigerator  eggs  were  in  demand  at  a 
relatively  higher  price  than  for  fresh  stock. 

BUTTER  is  firm.  While  26  cents  was  the 
prevailing  rate  for  extra  creamery,  a  few 
out-of-town  orders  were  filled  at  26%  cents. 
Supplies  of  the  better  grades  are  not  large. 
Imitation  creamery  was  in  demand  at  23 
cents. 

FRUITS.— The  milder  weather  here,  and 
reduced  receipts  owing  to  the  heavy  snows 
in  some  sections,  have  improved  the  apple 
trade.  While  there  has  been  but  little 
change  in  price,  the  market  shows  a  strong 
undertone  with  a  fair  prospect  of  advanc¬ 
ing  prices.  Cranberries  are  scarce.  Choice 
Cape  Cod  stock  is  held  at  $13  per  barrel. 
Strawberries  are  more  plentiful.  Most  of 
the  sales  range  from  20  to  30  cents. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  the  first 
three  days  of  this  week  were  8,925  cattle; 
166  cows,  2,449  calves,  11,006  sheep,  and 
19,117  hogs.  Choice  steers  sold  at  $4.85  to 
$5.60;  fat  oxen,  $4.75  to  $4.90;  cows,  $2.25  to 
$3.90,  with  one  extra  fat  cow  at  $4.40.  The 
demand  for  calves  was  good.  Veals  sold 
at  $5  to  $8.50,  and  barnyard  stock  $3  to  $4. 
Sheep  were  scarce.  Lambs  were  lower, 
and  the  market  closed  at  a  reduction,  with 
several  cars  unsold.  Prime  sheep  sold  at 
$4.25  to  $6,  and  lambs  $6.25  to  $8.25.  Fair 
to  choice  hogs  brought  $5.20  to  $5.35. 

GRAIN.— Cables  on  wheat  were  higher, 
but  the  market  here  has  lacked  vim.  The 
weather  west  is  reported  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  crop,  freezing  during  the  night  and 
tnawing  in  the  daytime.  Interior  receipts 
of  co.  n  have  been  cut  down  by  the  bad 
roads,  and  the  local  market  was  strong. 
Advices  from  the  southwest  state  that  corn 
planting  has  begun  in  northern  Texas,  and 
that  the  ground  and  weather  conditions 
were  favorable.  Oats  were  more  active, 
and  a  little  export  business  was  reported. 
The  receipts  were  small,  and  but  light 
stocks  on  hand.  Rye  was  dull,  with  light 
offerings  and  no  demand. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  March  10,  1900. 

NEW  BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  lb..  —  ®  26 

Western,  firsts  .  2»  ©  35% 

Western,  seconds  .  23  ©  24 

Western,  thirds  .  20  ©  22 

State,  extras  .  —  @  26 

State,  firsts  . ■ .  24%®  25% 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  20  ©  24 

State,  dairy,  tubs,  fresh,  fancy.  —  ©  25 

Tubs,  fresh,  prime .  23  @  24 

Common  to  good .  20  ©  22 

West’n,  imitation  creamery,  ex.  23  ©  23% 

Firsts  . . . .  i  •  < .  (5)  22 

Lower  grades  .  18%@  19% 

Factory,  fresh,  extras .  —  ©  20 

Factory,  fresh,  firsts .  18%®  19 

Factory,  thirds  to  seconds .  17  ®  18 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice .  19  ©  20 

Fresh,  common  to  prime .  17  ©  18% 

OLD  BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Summer  made,  finest.  23  ®  24 
Summer  made,  com.  to  prime.  19  @  22 

State,  dairy,  tubs  or  firkins .  18  @  22 

Western  factory,  Summer  made, 

finest  .  18%@  — 

Lower  grades  .  17  ©  1° 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  small,  Fall 

made,  fancy  colored . .  12%®  12% 

Small,  Fall  made,  fancy  white.  13  @  13% 

Small,  choice  — . .  H,, 

Small,  good  to  prime .  Jf%©  12% 

Small,  common  to  fair .  11  ©  12 

Large,  Fall  made,  fancy .  13  ©  13% 

Large,  choice  . .  — 

Large,  good  to  prime .  12%®  12% 

Large,  common  to  fair .  10%@ 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  11  ©  11% 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  9%@  10 

Part  skims,  small  prime .  9%@  10 

Part  skims,  large,  prime .  9  @  9% 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . .  7  @  8% 

Part  skims,  common .  5  @  6 

Full  skims  .  4  @  4% 

EGGS. 

Penn.,  fresh,  fancy,  per  doz .  —  @ 

Average  best  .  14%©  15 

Western,  fresh-gathered,  firsts.  —  ®  15 

Kentucky,  Tenn.  and  Va„  fresh-  * 

gathered,  firsts  .  14%@  14% 

Other  Southern,  fresh,  average 

best  .  13%@  14% 

Western  and  Southern,  fresh, 

dirties,  30-doz.  cs . 3  30  @  — 

Refrigerator,  choice,  30-doz.  cs..3  45  @3  60 

Poor  to  good,  30-doz.  cs . 3  00  @3  30 

Duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  per  doz...  —  ©  27 

Virginia,  per  doz .  24  @  25 

Southern,  per  doz .  21  ©  .-3 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  bbls . 2  50  @3  75 

Spitz  bbl . 2  50  @4  50 

Ben  Davis,  bbl . 2  25  @4  00 

Greening,  bbl . 2  25  @4  00 

Spy,  bbl . 2  2o  @2  75 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy, 

bbl . 11  00@12  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 2  40  @3  00 

Jersey,  bbl . 8  o0  ©9  00 

Strawberries,  quart  .  20  @  40 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red  elevator .  76%@  — 

No.  2,  red  delivered .  77%@  — 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  .  80%@  — 

No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat.  75%®  — 

Corn,  No.  2,  delivered .  42%@  — 

No.  2,  in  elevator .  41%©  ~ 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  42%®  — 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat....  42%©  — 


Oats,  No.  2,  white .  31V4<§ 

No.  3  white .  30%^ 

No.  2  white  clipped .  31% 

No.  3  white  clipped .  30%' 

No.  2  mixed .  28%' 

No.  3  mixed .  28 

Rejected  .  27 

Rejected  white  .  30 

No.  2  mixed,  delivered .  29 

Track  mixed  .  28  ©  29% 

Track  white  .  31  ©  35 

Rye,  No.  West’n,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y..  60  ®  — 

State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track..  58  ©  59 

Rye  flour  fair  to  choice . 3  00  @3  60 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c.  i. 

f.,  N.  Y .  49  0  54 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  43  @  46 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  82%@  85 

No.  2  .  75  ©  77% 

No  3  .  60  ©  70 

Clover,  mixed  . 

Straw,  long  rye . .  65  ©  75 

Oat  .  —  @  4o 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz... .  S?  ^  S 

Common  to  good,  per  doz .  35  ©  ou 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  u> 

No.  2,  per  doz . . . ••••  50  ©1  00 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  lb..  35  ©  40 

Tomatoes,  per  lb.......... .  10  © 

Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches . 2  00  @3  uu 

Asparagus,  Western,  per  doz. 

bunches  . .  •  •  •  •  —  @3  00 

Rhubarb,  Western,  per  doz. 

bunches  .  40  @  65 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 3  50  @6  00 

Havana,  per  bbl . 3  00  ©4  uu 

Florida,  per  bbl...... . 2  50  @3  50 

Maine,  Rose,  per  bbl . .2W>  ©f  60 

L.  I.,  in  bulk,  per  bbl............. 1  o0  @2  00 

State  &  Western,  in  bulk,  180  lb.l  50  @1  87 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl..... . ...1  2o  @1  75 

Sweets,  Cumberland  County, 

cloth  tops  . ••••••••■•• . 2  7o  @3  35 

South  Jersey,  double  heads.... 2  25  @3  to 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  per  lb .  —  J?  10 

Fowls,  per  lb . •  • .  ^ 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb... .  —  © 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  19  @ 

Ducks,  per  pair .  ©  00 

Geese,  per  pair.. . 1  ™  ©1  ou 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  ©  00 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Fresh  Killed. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  avge.  best.  U%©  ^ 

Mixed,  average  best. .  _ 

Young,  average  grades .  "  © 

Old  toms  .  °%©  •  » 

Poor  .  •  ^  0 

Philadelphia  broilers,  2%  to  3 

lbs.  average  to  pair .  -4  ©  3» 

3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair . . .  “  ©  ^ 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

Phila.,  mixed  weights... .  W  it 

Chickens,  State  &  Pa.,  prime....  11  ©  13 

W’n,  dry-picked,  avge.  best....  10  ©  n 

W’n,  scalded,  avge.  best .  10  @  R 

Western,  good  to  prime.. .  »  © 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to  pr.  10%@  — 
Western,  3%  to  4-lb.  average, 

prime  .  — 

Western,  heavy  .  ~  © 

Old  roosters,  per  lb..... . —  ‘  ©  ‘-2 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large,  lb.  16  ©  17 

Phila.,  medium  weights... .  13  ©  14 

Other  Phila.,  small  and  slips..  11  ©  R 

Ohio,  fancy,  large .  R  ©  « 

Western,  large  .  ©  1^/2 

Western,  small  and  slips .  10  ©  13 

Ducks,  good  to  prime .  —  ©  10 

Poor  . 7  g  ° 

Geese,  good  to  prime .  ~6  @  7 

Squabs,’  choice,' large,  wh„  doz.  —  @3  00 

Dark,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

Culls,  per  doz .  50  ©■*■  w 

FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  No.  1 .  12  @ 

Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms. 

No.  1  . . .  11  77, , 

Young  toms,  No.  1 .  —  © 

2  .  8  ^  ^ 

Broilers,"  fancy,  dry-picked .  15  ®  16 

Chickens,  fancy,  soft-meated....  13 /b®  — 
Average,  No.  1 .  R  @ 

2  .  472^  ® 

Fowis,  dry-picked,  No.  1 .  —  ®  1J8f 

Plain  .  9  ® 

Ducks,  fancy  .  T9 

Average,  No.  1..... .  ^ 

Geese,  average,  best .  a  ©  iv 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  prime  .  ~  @ 

Fair  to  good .  °  ©  % 

Common  .  5/2@  1/2. 

Barnyards  ^eds.'"  ®  ®  ", 

Clover,  fair  to  good .  7  @ 

No.  1  .  Sgl  “ 

Timothy,  prime  to  fancy . 2  90  @3  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Brussels  sprouts,  quart .  4@  12 

Beets,  Florida,  bu . 1  J^®  {  f 

Bermuda,  crate  .  1  A 

Celery,  California,  doz .  35@  15 

State,  doz . 

Florida,  4@12  doz.  cases . 

Cauliflower,  Florida,  box .  1  00@  2  50 

California,  case..... .  2  75@  3  3. 

Cabbage,  Florida,  bbl .  2  50@  3  00 

State,  ton  . 20  00©28  W 

Carrots,  Bermuda,  erate . 1  00@  1  35 

Washed,  bbl . 1  06®  A 

Unwashed,  bbl . . .  75@  1  00 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  bbl .  5  00©  8  0< 

Egg  piant,  Florida,  %-bbL .  5  ml  7  no 

Escarole,  New  Orleans,  bbl .  4  00@  7  W 

Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl..... .  75®  1  W 

Lettuce,  Florida,  %-bbl . S2 

Onions,  Bermuda,  crate . 75 

Havana,  crate  . .  . .  1  60©  l  55 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag .  1  1  50 

Yellow,  bag  .  1  00@  1  25 

Rp(i  bci£f  . . .  90@  1  15 

Eastern,  white,  bbl .  2  75@  3  25 

Red  bbl .  1  00@  1  25 

State  and  Western,  white,  bbl...  1  75©  2  («' 

Yellow,  bbl . J  15©  1  30 

Red,  bbl . J  25® 

Okra,  Florida,  carrier .  2  00@  3  05 

Peas,  California,  flat  case . 1  00@  2  00 

Peppers,  Havana,  crate .  1  50@  2  00 

Florida,  carrier  . 1  50©  3  50 

Parsley,  New  Orleans,  100  bchs....  3  00©  4  00 

Romaine,  Bermuda,  crate .  75©  1  25 

String  beans,  Fla.,  crate . 1  00®  5  00 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl .  75®  1  50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl .  75®  1  00 

Marrow,  bbl .  50@  75 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  carrier .  75®  1  7o 

Turnips,  Canada  Russia,  bbl .  80®  90 

Jersey  and  L.  I.  Russia,  bbl .  75®  85 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 


COFFEES 


AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Dept.  B.  P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHAMPION 

-ONE-MAN  SAW- 

Has  a  record  of  one  cord  per 
hour.  No  Backache.  No  Wet, 

Cold  Knees.  Fun  to 
cut  wood  with  this  , 
machine.  Cuts  both  ( 
ways.  Sawer’s  w’g’t* 
does  half  the  work. 

FAMOUS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CHICAQO,  ILL 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Cream  Separator,  for  Sale  cheap. — 
H.  B.  LYON,  Bainbrldge.  N.  Y. 


Animal  Power  Cane  Crusher  ;  little 
used.  Rolls,  10x12.  R.  K.  Gurnee,  Skaneateles,  N.Y. 


Wanted — Copy  of  “Nut  Culture  in 

United  States,”  published  by  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Address,  with  price,  W.  E.  BOWMAN, 
North  Baltimore,  Ohio. 


Fertile  Valley  Farm. — Desirable  loca¬ 
tion.  Bargain.  PAINE,  South  Randolph,  Vt. 


For  Sale. — Farm  of  32  acres,  in  good 

cultivation.  New  10-room  house:  barn. 

A.  J.  PALMER,  Box  827,  Branford,  Conn. 


Great  Bargain.  136  acres,  60  in  fruit; 
line  condition;  good  market;  three  houses  Box  17, 
Holliday’s  Cove.  West  Va. 

5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 


M 

for  Sale. 


FRANK  DOKRRE,  Seigcrs,  Miss 


Brass  Band 

Instruments.  Drums,  Uniforms 

A  Supplies.  Write  for  catalog.  446 
illustrations.  FREE;  it  gives  Mu¬ 
sic  and  Instructions  for  Hsnd». 

LYON  &  HEALY, 

30  Adams  Hk,  CHICAGO, 


SHEEP-SHEARING  REVOLUTIONIZED. 

Chicago  Sheep-Shearing  Machine. 

Stewart's  Patent. 
Price,  *15.00. 

The  only  Sheep  Shearing 
Machine  ever  Invented. 
The  day  of  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  hand  shears  is  past. 
Over  one  million  sheep 
shorn  lastseason  with  this 
machine.  Thousands  of 
testimonials.  Saves  from 
one-half  to  one  pound  wool 
from  each  sheep.  Pays  for 
7^  itself  the  first  season  Be 
humane  and  don’t  butcher 
your  sheep.  Send  for  large 
illustrated  circular. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT  CO., 

158-GO  Huron  St.,  Chicago. 


JELLIFFE.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

H9  and  231  Washington  Btreet,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES : 

Game  |  Poultry, _  |  Mushrooms, 


Furs, 


Ginseng, 


Calves, 


Nuts, 


Spring  Lambs, 


Live  Quail. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Cir.  free  B.  KING,  Tewksbury,  Mass. 


QQII'J  give  an  order  for  Nursery  Stock  again 


_ _  until  you  have  read  my  illustrated 

catalogue,  and  see  low  prices.  Bargains  by  mail, 
etc.  Remember  it  pays  to  have  them  sent 

Siaf.'.Trr’S  PLANT  THE  BEST 

Send  to  HALL’S  NURSERY,  Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE . 

An  active  Interest  in  a  leading  wholesale  house  in 
Pittsburg.  An  old-established  concern,  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  enjoying  a  highly  success¬ 
ful  and  profitable  business.  A  retiring  partner  opens 
an  opportunity  for  a  new  member  seldom  presented. 
Unquestioned  reference.  Address  for  particulars, 
JNO.  F.  BAXTER,  Carnegie  Building.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


WE  0IO  A  WEEK  AND  EXPENSES  to  men  With 
PAY  0 1  Origs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 
Send  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Parsons,  Kan 


Stevenson’s  Pedigree  White  Wyandottes. 

are  record  makers,  as  well  as  prize  takers.  Eggs  that 
hatch,  *2.00  per  13.  *10.00  per  100.  Will  please  yon  or 
return  your  money.  J.  E.  Stevenson,  Columbus,  N.J. 


Pure  Seed  Potatoes. — All  the  high- 

grade  varieties.  For  circular  address 

8.  M.  POTTER,  Holland  Patent,  N.Y. 


H 


eadquarters  for  2nd-Crop  Seed  Potatoes.  Ilest 
on  earth.  50  choice  kinds  of  strawberry  Plants, 
etc.  Cat.  free.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  sta.,  Md. 


POTATOES— Early  Astonisher,  Harvest,  Hebron, 
Rose,  Fortune,  Queen,  King,  Bovee,  American 
Wonder,  Bully  Boy,  Commercial,  Carman,  Good 
News,  UncleSam,  Thoroughbred, Stump  the  World. 
85  kinds.  C.  W .  FORD  &  CO.,  Fishers,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y 


PflTATnF^You  Want  Seed?  Low  Freight? 
I  U  I  n  I  ULO  Maule's  Commercial?  Queens?  Six 
Weeks,  and  Catalogue  Describing  40  Varieties? 
Spring  Shipments  .Tuber  and  Sample  White  Star  Oats 
Postage  5co  Rurals  $1.05.  Write  Now.  Barrel  or  Car 
liOts.  SMITH'S  POTATO  FARM,  Box  E,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  Y’. 


Qfoilhon  Dfttatn  on R.  N.-Y. Trial  Grounds 
wlvliucn  ruidiu  yielded  726  bu.  per  acre. 
2utu  century  (early;  »04;  Raleigh  only  342.  Figures 
ought  to  convince.  Tuber,  10c.;  lb., 25c.  Thirty  others. 
Gold  Standard  Oats,  pkt.,  10c. 

HILKR  BROS.,  Prattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Early  Black  Cow  Peas.  C.  C.  Brown, 
BridgeviUe,  Del. 


ill  r*  nri  I  direct  to  planters  reliable  Trees  at 
Wr  I  honest  prices.  Good  standard  tested 

**  ™  w  varieties. Catalogand  price-listfree. 

The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  B.1605,  Dansviile,  N.Y 

Trees  and  Plants. — Do  you  want  the 

best  that  grow  ?  Save  money  by  sending  for  my  cata¬ 
logue.  C.  A.  HYATT,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1900 

Explains  what  may  be  accomplished  by  using 
well-grown  trees  and  plants.  Mailed  free. 

W.  M.  PETERS'  SONS,  Wesley,  Md. 


POULTRY 


A  Colossal  Contest  Instituted  by  American  Agriculturist  Week- 
lies-Oranqe  Judd  Farmer  at  Chicago,  American  Agriculturist 
at  New  York,  and  the  New  England  Homestead  at  Spring- 
field— to  bring  out  practical  experiences  to  increase 
the  profit  and  lessen  the  work  of  poultry  culture. 

Prize  list  Headed  by  $500.00  IN  GOLD  I 

TOTAL  PRIZES  $3,000  IN  VALLES. 

Keepers  of 
poultry  on 
both  a  large 
i  all 


and  sm 
scale,  the 
poultry 
press,  etc., 
are  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  it. 


BASIS 

OF 

AWARDS 


Not  for  the  biggest 

profit.  It  is  for  the 

most  accurate 

record  of  methods 

and  results.  A  large  number  of 

special  prizes.  Winners  will 

earn  from  $10  down  to  $1  per 

hour  for  time  spent. 

rONDlTIONS  L  The  record  shall 
A/UrNUI  I  run  for  one  year 

from  April  1, 1900. 

2.  Anyone  who  keeps  10  or  more 
fowls  may  enter  the  contest,  provided  their  subscription  to  our 
paper  is  paid  to  October,  1900,  or  beyond. 

3.  The  book  for  record,  methods,  etc.,  makes  the  whole 
—  thing  plain  and  simple,— so  easy  that  anyone  may  readily  win 
some  of  the  hundreds  of  big  prizes.  The  book  gives  premium  list  in  full,  rules,  etc. 


i 


alone,  six  months,  April  1 
1900, 


$  .50 
.50 

1.00 


82.00 


TO  ENTER  THE  CONTEST 

Price  of  Contestants’ Record  Book  alone, 

“Profits  in  Poultry,”  best  poultry  book  in  market;  352  pages,  154  illustrations, 
illuminated  covers,  18  color  plates  of  leading  breeds,  price  of  this  book  alone, 

Total  value, 

ill  A„|„  CCA  Ponte  By  writing  to  Poultry  Editor,  Orange  Judd  Company « 

All  I  Or  Uflly  3U  “Enclosed  find  50c,  for  which  send  your  Weeklyj 

Money -in-Poultrv  Record  Book,  Profits  in  Poultry,  also  enter  my  name  as  a  contestant.’ 
Sign  your  name,  post-office,  county  and  state.  To  avoid  delay,  address  our  office  nearest  you. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

HEW  TORE,  68  Lafftyfttte  Place.  CHICAGO,  Hsrqnette  Building.  SPRINGFIELD,  HASS.,  Homestead  Building. 


'll 
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MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There: 

FOREIGN  EXPRESS.— As  compared  with 
domestic  express,  the  charges  to  foreign 
countries  are  somewhat  cheaper.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  pound  can  be  sent  to  London, 
England,  for  30  cents,  five  pounds  for  50 
cents,  the  first  100  pounds,  $3.25,  and  each 
additional  100  pounds  $1.70.  To  China  and 
Japan  ports  one  pound  costs  60  cents,  and 
five  pounds  $1.75. 

PARCEL  POST.— The  United  States  has  a 
parcel  post  system  with  Mexico,  some  coun¬ 
tries  of  South  and  Central  America,  the 
West  Indies  and  Germany.  Arrangements 
with  the  last-named  country  were  made  in 
October,  1899,  and  since  that  time  over  16,700 
pieces  of  merchandise  have  been  handled. 
The  limit  of  weight  is  11  pounds.  The  par¬ 
cels  must  not  be  longer  than  three  feet 
six  inches,  and  the  postage  rate,  which 
must  be  fully  prepaid,  is  12  cents  per  pound 
or  fraction  thereof.  No  writing  is  allowed 
on  the  parcels  except  the  address  and  the 
name  of  sender.  They  must  be  delivered  at 
the  postoffice,  not  in  street  boxes,  examina¬ 
tion  made  by  the  postmaster  and  proper 
custom  house  blanks  filled  out. 

FLORIDA  VEGETABLES.— Receipts  have 
been  lessened  by  the  recent  cold  wave.  In 
northern  Florida  the  temperature  fell  as 
low  as  15  degrees  above  zero.  All  vege¬ 
tables  were  killed,  and  the  orange  trees 
probably  damaged.  The  season  has  been 
most  unfortunate  to  growers,  as  there  have 
been  several  cold  waves  which  injured  the 
growing  crops  previously.  It  is  said  that 
where  the  vegetables  were  just  out  of  the 
ground,  some  were  saved  by  plowing  earth 
over  the  rows  and  covering  with  various 
things.  The  shortage  of  Florida  shipments 
has  brought  stock  from  other  sources,  and 
good  prices  have  been  obtained  for  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Havana  and  Bermuda  vegetables. 
Some  lots  from  California  have  been  re- 
shipped  to  this  market  from  Chicago  and 
other  western  markets. 

COTTON  trade  in  this  market  has  been 
exciting  for  the  past  week,  and  very  heavy 
buying  is  reported  in  foreign  quarters.  On 
March  5  there  were  transactions  in  800,000 
bales  on  the  Cotton  Exchange.  The  high¬ 
est  figure  reached  was  9  6-10  cents.  The 
rise  was  due  to  the  unusual  European  de¬ 
mand.  The  price  in  the  Liverpool  market 
has  risen  $12.50  per  bale  since  February  21. 
A  feature  of  the  trade  is  that  some  large 
southern  cotton  houses  are  buying  months 
ahead.  Prominent  firms  are  offering  to 
take  next  Fall’s  crops  at  7%  to  8  cents.  Re¬ 
ports  from  the  cotton-growing  districts 
show  that  a  much  larger  acreage  than 
usual  will  be  planted.  In  some  instances 
the  increase  is  20  per  cent.  Later  in  the 
week  there  was  a  break  in  the  market  and 
the  price  dropped  Vi  cent.  At  the  close, 
the  Indications  are  that  there  will  be  a 
further  decline  before  any  settled  condition 
prevails.  It  was  generally  conceded  that 
the  rise  in  price  was  extravagant,  and  could 
not  last. 

RHUBARB.— Small  quantities  of  this  are 
now  seen  in  the  market.  It  is  tied  up  in 
bunches  weighing  a  little  less  than  a 
pound,  each  bunch  containing  five  or  six 
medium-sized  stalks.  At  present  they  sell 
for  40  to  65  cents  per  dozen  bunches,  not 
far  from  one  cent  a  stalk.  Of  course,  all 
that  comes  from  the  North  now  is  from 
hothouses  or  cellars.  Some  fine  lots  have 
been  received  from  Michigan.  Several 
years  ago  hothouse  rhubarb  brought  a  high 
price,  but  for  the  past  two  or  three  seasons 
it  has  been  comparatively  low.  One  would 
suppose  that  in  a  great  market  like  this, 
tons  of  it  would  be  consumed  every  week 
during  the  season  when  green  fruits  are 
scarce  and  high,  but  many  people  do  not 
seem  to  realize  its  value  as  a  food.  In 
spite  of  its  affinity  for  sugar,  it  makes  a 
cheap  as  well  as  wholesome  dish.  Some 
of  the  restaurants  now  offer  stewed  rhu¬ 
barb  on  the  bill  of  fare,  and  it  would  doubt¬ 
less  pay  others  to  do  the  same.  I  have 
noticed  that  it  is  largely  called  for,  and 
know  of  at  least  one  man  who  goes  to  a 
special  restaurant  because  he  can  get  rhu¬ 
barb  there.  After  the  season  is  over,  he 
eats  at  other  places.  At  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived,  it  would  scarcely  pay  anyone  living 
at  a  distance  to  ship  a  small  quantity  here. 
Quite  likely  better  returns  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  dealers  in  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  villages  near  the  grower’s  home, 
if  a  little  effort  were  made  to  work  up  the 
trade.  w.  w.  h. 


Wheat  prospects  are  not  good,  owing  to 
Hessian  fly  and  no  snow  during  several 
hard  freezes.  Nearly  all  the  peach  trees 
killed,  cherries  about  half  killed.  Very 
little  clover  seed  sown  yet;  price  $5.50  per 
bushel;  corn,  40  cents;  wheat,  70  to  75.  A 
few  stock  hogs  are  changing  hands  at  six 
cents.  The  January  and  February  lamp 
crop  averages  over  1V6  lamb  per  ewe,  but 
in  the  last  few  days  many  dead  lambs  are 
being  dropped,  owing  to  the  late  severe 
cold,  owners  say.  Tobacco  buyers  have 
suspended  operations,  as  they  have  all 
warehouses  full;  prices  range  from  seven  to 
13  cents  per  pound.  At  the  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes  which  I  attended,  the  past  Winter, 
the  cow  pea  attracted  the  most  attention, 


and  Early  Black  is  the  favorite.  Some  who 
have  tried  the  cow  pea  cannot  speak  too 
highly  in  its  praise.  c.  d.  l. 

Brown  Co.,  O. _ 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

At  Hope  Farm  there  is  no  one  implement 
that  is  thought  more  of  than  the  washing 
machine.  A  small  boy  runs  it,  and  the 
family  washing  is  turned  out  in  short  order. 
There  is  no  need  of  any  family  going  with¬ 
out  a  washer.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
Wonder  washer  will  send  a  $7  machine, 
charges  paid.  You  use  it  30  days;  if  you 
are  not  then  satisfied  with  it  in  every  way, 
you  send  it  back,  and  no  questions  are 
asked.  It  does  not  cost  you  a  cent  unless 
you  conclude  that  you  wish  to  keep  it. 
The  manufacturers  are  Whipple  Bros.  Co., 
20  Post  St.,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Twenty  Years  After.— There  are  still 
some  farmers  who  undertake  to  argue  that 
fertilizers  are  not  lasting  in  their  effects. 
All  such  farmers  should  read  Twenty  Years 
After,  a  pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  Mapes 
Fertilizer  Company,  143  Liberty  Street,  New 
York  City.  This  pamphlet  tells  the  story 
of  a  farm  in  Connecticut  on  which  fertilizers 
have  been  exclusively  used  for  20  years. 
While  practically  all  other  farm  methods 
have  been  changed  on  this  farm,  “twenty 
years  after”  finds  the  farmer  still  using 
the  same  fertilizer  in  the  same  way.  A 
piece  of  land  as  poor  “as  ever  lay  outdoors” 
was  brought  back  to  usefulness,  and  profit, 
by  the  use  of  the  Mapes  high-grade  ma¬ 
nures.  It  is  a  true  story,  we  will  vouch 
for  that,  and  one  that  will  put  new  heart 
into  every  fertilizer  farmer.  One  would 
suppose  that  a  20-year  test  is  long  enough 
to  establish  the  value  of  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  here  we  have  the  test.  The 
pamphlet  also  shows  why  these  high- 
grade  manures  give  results  which  could  not 
be  obtained  with  superphosphates  or 
cheap  mixtures.  The  Mapes  complete  and 
special-crop  manures  act  as  judge  and  jury, 
and  the  farmer  accepts  their  verdict.  The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  always  the  call  for 
a  second,  larger  plate.  This  pamphlet 
states  that  last  year  six  truckers  at  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  spent  the  following  amounts  for 
the  Mapes  manures:  $2,399,  $2,961,  $5,475, 
$6,194,  $7,077,  and  one  over  $9,000.  This  year 
they  are  buying  even  more.  These  keen, 
shrewd  men,  who  conduct  their  great  fruit 
and  vegetable  farms  as  they  would  a  rail¬ 
road,  cannot  afford  to  fool  with  cheap,  low- 
grade  goods  that  are  mostly  “stuff  and 
filler.”  There  is  even  more  reason  why  the 
smaller  grower  should  also  use  only  the 
best.  Readers  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  Mapes  Company  are  not  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  fertilizer  combination 
or  trust.  The  Mapes  manures  have  also 
been  very  successfully  used  by  fruit  grow¬ 
ers.  Men  like  Mr.  J.  A.  Davis,  wnose 
methods  were  described  on  pages  181  and 
182,  use  these  manures  exclusively,  produc¬ 
ing  large  and  successful  crops. 


OOOD  THINOS  TO  BAT. 

What  they  are  depends  mostly  on  the 
condition  of  the  eater. 

Most  anything  is  good  to  eat  if  a  man  is 
properly,  healthily  hungry. 

Every  man  is  properly  hungry  at  more  or 

less  distinct 
intervals  if  he 
is  healthy. 

Corned  beef 
and  cabbage 
taste  better  to 
a  healthy,  hun¬ 
gry  man  than 
terrapin  and 
pate  de  fo i 
gras  to  the 
jaded  appetite 
of  a  dyspeptic. 
The  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  eating 
depends  on 
the  condition 
of  the  stom¬ 
ach,  liver, 
bowels,  and 
kidneys.  I  f 
these  do  not 
Qy  their  work 
properly  there  accumulates  in  them  un¬ 
digested,  fermenting,  putrid,  blood  poison¬ 
ing  matter.  The  appetite  cannot  be  healthy 
till  this  is  removed.  A  machine  will  not 
run  if  it  is  all  clogged  up  with  dirt.  The 
stomach  cannot  appropriate  food  unless  it 
is  clean,  and  so  healthy  hunger  cannot 
come.  The  stomach  cannot  be  clean  if  the 
liver  and  bowels  do  not  dispose  of  the  food 
passed  along  to  them.  If  poisonous,  effete 
matter  is  allowed  to  accumulate  and  con¬ 
gest  the  liver  and  bowels  more  or  less  of  it 
gets  into  the  blood,  and  is  carried  all  over 
the  body.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  it  makes 
you  sick  ? 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  is 
designed  to  correct  all  disorders  of  the 
digestive  and  blood-making  system  and  to 
drive  all  impurities  out  of  the  blood  itself. 

It  restores  lost  appetite  and  vitality, 
builds  healthy  flesh  and  muscle,  changes 
sickness  to  health,  misery  to  happiness. 

John  A.  Calloway,  Esq.,  of  No.  218  26th  Street, 
Columbus,  Ga.,  writes  :  “  I  had  catarrh  for  four 
ears  and  also  liver  and  kidney  trouble.  In  1894 

was  working  at  night  and  I  broke  out  in  lumps 
all  over  and  when  these  left,  the  skin  peeled  off. 
My  eyes  were  sunken  and  I  had  pimples  and 
brown  spots  on  my  face.  Now  these  are  all 
gone,  ana  I  believe  I  am  entirely  well.  I  have  a 
good  appetite,  but  before  I  commenced  taking 
your  1  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  I  had  no 
appetite  at  all.  Now  I  am  like  a  child — ready 
to  eat  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night.” 


25c.  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  lOc.  FOR  NEXT  30  DAYS. 


How  long  have  you 
suffered  with  .  .  . 


DROPS 


How  Long  Have  You  Read  About  “  5  Drops”  Without  Taking  Them? 

Do  you  not  think  you  have  wasted  precious  time  and  suffered  enough  ?  If 
so,  then  try  the  “5  Drops”  and  be  promptly  and  permanently  cured  of  your 
atliictions.  “5  Drops  ”  is  a  speedy  and  Sure  Cure  for  Rheumatism,  Neural- 

fia,  Sciatica,  Lumbago  (lame  back),  Kidney  Diseases,  Asthma,  Hay 
ever,  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh  of  all  kinds.  Bronchitis,  La  Grippe,  Head¬ 
ache  (nervous  or  neuralgic),  Heart  Weakness,  Dropsy,  Earache,  Spasmodic 
and  Catarrhal  Croup,  Toothache,  Nervousness,  Sleeplessness,  Creeping 
Numbness,  Malaria,  and  kindred  diseases.  "5  Drops”  has  cured  more  people 
during  the  past  four  years,  of  the  above-named  diseases,  than  all  other  remedies 
known,  and  in  ease  of  Rheumatism  is  curing  more  than  all  the  doctors,  patent 
medicines,  electric  belts  and  batteries  combined,  for  they  cannot  cure  ChroDio 
Rheumatism.  Therefore  waste  no  more  valuable  time  and  money,  but  try 
”5  Drops  ”  and  be  promptly  CURED.  “  5  Drops  ”  is  not  only  t  he  best  medicine,  hut  it  is  the  cheapest,  for  a 
$1.00  bottle  contains  300  doses.  Price  per  bottle,  $1.00,  prepaid  by  mail  or  express,  or  six  bottles  for  $6.00.  For 
the  next  30  days  we  will  send  a  25c.  sample  FREE  to 
Agents  wanted.  Write  to-day. 


(trade:  mark.] 


to  any  one  sending  10  cents  to  pay  for  the  mailing 


SWANSON  RHEUMATIC  CURE  CO.,  160-164  E.  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO. 


YouSendNoMoney 

Until  Goods  Arrive. 

HA11  Steel  and  Iron  but  the 
pole.  Easily  handled  by  two 
horses.  Send  for  delivery 
prices  on  all  sizes.  Disc 
Harrows,  Lever  Harrows,  11-foot  Seeders. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  62  River  Street,  Sterling,  Ill. 


CTEEL 
O  LAND 
ROLLE 


THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST 
AND  MOST  DURABLE. 

Wo  also  manufacture  Grain  Thresh¬ 
ers  and  Separators,  Sweep  Powers, 
1, 2  &  3- horse  Tread 
Powers,  Hand  and 
Power  Corn  Shell- 
era,  Chilled  Plows, 
Hand  and  Power 
Peed  Cutters, 
Grinding  Mills, 

Empire  Mowers,  Hay  Rakes,  Wood  Saws,  &c.  , 

rilli,  MFtr,  CO.,  'i'utuiny,  l*tt. 


Soon  Saves  Its 


Labor  Savor. 


A  12-Year 
Old  Boy 


can  do  moro  and  better  work,  either 
In  the  Held  or  garden,  with  th 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  can  do  with  common  hoes. 
Plows,  hoes,  cultivate* — astride  or  between  rows.  Ifnoagent 
in  your  town  send  $1.35  fot  sample  delivered  and  terms  to  agents* 

Ulrich  Mfg* Co<f  20Rlvei  St., Rock  Falls, III* 


Ll  TtllTMl  II  ■■■!!!  III1MI  |  II I II  Ml  I M  1 1  a 

Good  Seeding 

and  cultivation  cannot  bo  done  with  poor  tools.  The 
best  garden  tools  are  the  JMatthews 

HEW  UNIVERSAL  MODEL 


HAND  SEEDING  AND  CULTIVATING!  IMPLEMENTS. 


Used  by  the  most  successful  gardeners  In  America, 
sod  recommended  by  ExperimentSt»tions.They  do  perfect  work  | 
they  Bare  time  and  money;  are  well  constructed  and  will  last  a 
life-time.  Only  combination  1  and  2  wheelSeeder  and  Cultivator 
made.  Write  for  book  on  garden  tools.  Popular  pilces  to  early 

purchasers.  Ames  Plow  Co..  Boston  and  Mew  York. 


How  to  Grow  Good  Fruit. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Lenox 
Sprayer  Company  of  Pittsfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  has  delivered  an  address  before 
the  Lenox  Horticulture  Society,  at  Len- 
*ox,  Mass.  The  address  bore  chiefly  upon 
spraying  and  general  culture  of  orchard 
and  field  crops,  how  to  do  it,  do  it  cheaply 
and  good,  and  how  to  obtain  the  most : 
profit  from  your  labor  in  the  easiest 
manner.  The  address  is  quite  lengthy, 
about  an  hour’s  talk.  Owing  to  other 
matters  ahead  of  it  we  cannot  publish  it 
in  this  issue.  Had  this  address  been 
placed  on  the  market  in  book  form  it  no 
doubt  would  have  sold  at  a  good  price. 
The  full  address,  profusely  illustrated, 
in  pamphlet  form  was  intended  to  be 
sent  to  fruit  growers  and  owners  of  es¬ 
tates,  free  for  the  asking,  but  to  prevent 
imposition  by  the  curious  and  disinter¬ 
ested,  the  book  will  he  sent  compli¬ 
mentary  to  any  one  enclosing  ten  cents 
for  postage,  to  the  Lenox  Sprayer  Com¬ 
pany,  420  West  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

If  not  more  than  pleased ,  return  the 
book  to  our  editor  and  you  will  receive  your 
ten  cents  back 


A  FIRST-CLASS  POTATO  PLANTER 

and  Digger  Combined.  Two  Machines  for  one 
price.  Every  farmer  can  afford  to  buy  it.  Special 
introductory  prices  to  farmers  this  year. 

SCHOFIELD  &  CO.,  Freeport,  III. 


COLD 

Is  made  in  using  or  selling  the  Nagley  Automatic 

TRANSPLANTER. 

Used  in  transplanting  Tobacco.  Cabbage,  Celery, 
Tomatoes,  Sugar  Beets,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Straw  ber¬ 
berries  and  other  plants.  Potato  planting  attachment 
extra.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work.  Write 
for  prices.  NAGIIEY  MFG.  CO.,  Uyons,  N.  Y. 


Lean’s  Harrow 


An  all-Mteel  lever  harrow;  light,  but  strongest 
and  most  durable.  Teeth  instantly  adjusted  to 
any  angle  by  the  simplest  yet  most  perfect  ad¬ 
justment  device  ever  invented.  Adapts  itself  to 
all  kinds  of  soil;  does  the  most  and  best  work 
under  varying  conditions.  Will  save  enough  in 
one  season  to  pay  for  itself.  Writo  for  circular. 

RODERICK  I, KAN  MFC.  CO.,  HANSFIKLD,  O. 


The  Spangler  Corn  Planter. 


With  or  without  Fertilizer  Attachment.  Write  for 
circulars  and  prices  of  Planters  and  Grain  Drills. 
We  can  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Address 

SPANGLKK  MFG.  CO.,  York,  Fa. 


tv  >f  BROADCAST  OATS 
uon  L  sow  OATS  WILD 


It  is  lust  as  profitable  to  drill  oats  as  wheat. 
Do  it  with  the  SUPERIO  R.  It  Don’t  Choke. 


SOW  OATS  WITH  A 
SUPERIOR  DISC  DRILL 


and  Save  Seed  (at  least  half  bushel  per  aerel. 
Save  Time.  Save  Labor.  Once  through 
the  field  with  the  SUPERIOR  Disc  Drill  and 
the  crop  is  in.  You  don’t  have  to  follow  with  a 
harrow.  With  the  SUPERIOR  you  can  sow  in 
standing  corn  stalks  and  cover  all  the  seed. 
SUPERIOR  DISC  DRILLS  NEVER  CLOC. 
Made  in  all  sizes— 8  to  to  22  disc. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the 
SUPERIOR  write  to  us  for  “Spring 
Sowing”  SPECIAL  PRICE. 

Your  request  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  you 
a  Catalogue.  It  tells  all  about  them. 

THE  SUPERIOR  DRILL  CO., 

Box  P  Springfield,  Ohio. 


POTATO  MACHINERY 


THE  ONLY  CONCERN  IN  THE  WORLD  MAKING  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  POTATO  MACHINERY 
AN  ESTABLISHED  REPUTATION.  TWENTY  YEARS  ON  THE  MARKET. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 


WE  MAKE 

CUTTERS, 

WEEDERS. 

SPRAYERS, 

DIGGERS, 

SORTERS, 

BARREL  CHURNS. 

POST-HOLE 

AUGERS, 

LAWN  SWINGS. 


OUR  POTATO  PLANTER 

ALSO 


PLANTS 
CORN, 
BEANS. 
ENSILAGE. 
DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZER. 
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Farms  Growing  Richer  Each  Year 
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Send  postal  for  latest  pamphlet,  “Twenty  Years  After.” — Profit  from  the  start  in  bringing  up 
the  POOREST  SOILS  without  farm  manure.  Practical  experience  for  long  series  of  years  on 
varied  soils  with  ordinary  Farm  Crops,  Potatoes,  Wheat,  Hay,  Corn,  Oats,  etc. — Crops  doubled. 

An  experience  on  a  poor,  almost  worthless  field  (seven  acres),  since  1879,  up  to  date,  that  had 
been  brought  up  into  good  condition  with  profitable  Crops,  Potatoes,  Oats,  Corn  and  Hay,  from  the 
start  only  the  MAPES  MANURES  used  The  New  England  Farmer  said  of  this  field:  “  Now  that 
seven  acres  is  easily  worth  as  a  property,  paying  dividends  at  five  per  cent,  on  $4,000.” 

iiiii 

I  have  used  the  MAPES  MANURES  over  25  years  almost  exclusively.  When  I  started  to  use  the  MAPES  MANURES  I  had  one  of  the  poorest  farms  jlj 
in  the  county,  and  at  present  time  I  have  one  of  the  best  in  the  county.  If  you  don’t  believe  it,  come  and  judge  for  yourselves.  I  wish  you  could  |  j 
have  seen  my  hay  crops  for  the  last  10  years,  no  better  in  the  county,  and  I  owe  it  all  to  the  MAPES  MANURES  as  far  as  fertility  is  concerned.—  fij 
[Lewis  Beltz,  North  Penn,  Pa. 

Before  using  MAPES  MANURES  we  thought  it  a  big  thing  to  grow  20  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  but  can  grow  now  on  the  average  of  from 
27  to  43  bushels,  and  get  far  better  grass.  We  cut  in  the  year  of  1898  about  55  tons  of  hay  on  28  acres,  and  I  think  that  speaks  very  well  for  your  ||| 
goods  for  one  who  does  not  buy  any  manure.  We  keep  four  horses  on  farm  and  four  cows,  so  you  may  know  about  what  manure  the  land  gets. — [R.  Ifl 
M.  Everett,  Lawrence  Station,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,  June  10th,  1899. 

Our  section  is  overrun  with  agents  offering  fertilizers  at  very  low  prices;  and  with  many  of  our  farmers  the  low  price,  backed  by  the  assertion  Pi 
of  the  agent  that  “it  is  just  as  good  or  better  than  the  so-called  high  grade,”  will  win  every  time  with  the  man  that  knows  nothing  about  fertilizers.  liijj 
My  land  is  a  standing  practical  advertisement  of  the  merits  of  the  MAPES  MANURES.  I  have  used  them  almost  exclusively  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  {II 
with  results  that  should  be  convincing  to  anyone  seeing  the  permanent  improvement  in  the  productiveness  of  my  farms.  My  crops  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  l|| 
potatoes,  clover  and  grass. — [D.  R.  Merkel,  Shiremanstown,  Pa.,  June  9th,  1899.  Ii{ 

iiiii 

Farms  Constantly  Grow  Stronger.  Experience  with  Mapes  Manures  Over  30  Years. 

■  mi 

Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  Editor  American  Agriculturist,  March,  1898,  writes: 

The  testimony  of  thousands  of  farmers  shows  that  by  the  use  of  MAPES  MANURES  large  yields  of  highest  quality  are  obtained,  while  the  fit 
farms  are  constantly  growing  stronger.  Indeed,  practical  results  from  the  use  of  these  fertilizers  have  been  substantial  profit,  even  during  the  past  1 .1 
hard  times.  As  we  have  previously  remarked,  our  own  experience,  extending  through  a  period  of  over  thirty  years,  has  always  shown  the  Mapes  fer-  |§f 
tilizers  to  be  invariably  satisfactory,  on  the  truck  farm  and  in  the  garden,  as  well  as  in  the  field,  orchard  and  meadow.  PI 

iiiii 

My  Farm  is  Getting  Richer  Every  Year. 

Wilmer  Atkinson,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Farm  Journal,  reports  on  the  MAPES  MANURES:  I  do  not  use  stable  manure,  and  my  farm  is  j"j 
getting  richer  every  year.  We  have  found  the  MAPES  MANURES  equally  good  for  grass,  potatoes,  corn  and  orchard  trees. 

iiiii 

E:.:  = 

Farms  Steadily  Improved  and  Crops  Doubled. 

iiiii 

[From  the  New  England  Homestead.] 

The  actual  statements  from  those  who  have  used  these  high-grade  manures  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  great  claim  made  for  the  MAPES  HI 
MANURES,  viz.:  that  by  their  continued  use,  in  some  cases  for  10,  12  and  15  years,  farmers,  truck  growers  and  fruit  growers  report  their  lands  as  Ill 
having  steadily  improved  in  condition,  and  their  crops  as  double  those  formerly  grown,  while  the  quality  of  the  crops  has  greatly  Improved,  and  their  f";| 
profits  largely  increased.  HI 

■  >M| 

The  Mapes  Complete  Manures  1 
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Potatoes,  Truck,  Fruits,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Onions,  Oats,  Top- 

Dressing,  Meadows,  Orchards,  Etc. 

No  Wormy  Potatoes  with  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  in  Ten  Years. 

We  have  raised  potatoes  on  the  same  piece  of  land  for  10  years,  using  every  year  the  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE.  The  last  crop  was  as  clean 
as  the  first.  Our  friend  who  says  he  used  manure  and  fertilizer  together,  and  found  many  wormy  potatoes,  will  find  that  it  was  the  manure,  not  the 
fertilizer,  that  supplied  the  worms.  Have  used  the  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE  for  17  years. — [Mr.  E.  S.  Carman,  Editor  Rural  New-Yorker  and  “New 
Potato  Culture.” 

The  Practical  Farmer  on  the  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE  in  the  prize  potato  contest:  “During  the  past  five  years  there  has  scarcely  been  a 
recognized  authority  on  potato  growing  who  has  not  stated  as  a  result  of  practical  experience  that  a  commercial  fertilizer  like  the  MAPES  POTATO 
MANURE  excelled  stable  manure  in  economy  and  in  the  yield  and  quality  of  potatoes.” 

“Under  average  conditions,  and  in  far  greater  number  of  cases,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  name  the  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE  as  the  best  and  most 
profitable  fertilizer  for  potatoes.” — American  Agriculturist. 

“The  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE  was  really  the  first  manure  to  make  a  great  reputation  in  this  country,  and  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  a  really  high  grade,  properly  prepared  fertilizer  over  stable  manure  for  potatoes.  Before  this  time  not  one  grower  in  a  hundred  would  use 
anything  but  stable  manure  for  this  crop,  and  now  for  many  years  past  there  are  few  large  growers  who  do  not  prefer  a  fertilizer  like  the  MAPES 
POTATO  MANURE  to  any  farm  manure  for  potatoes,  particularly  when  the  highest  quality  is  desired.” — American  Cultivator. 

“The  advantage  of  the  MAPES  is  that  it  goes  in  a  straight  line  right  to  the  spot.  We  never  miss  getting  a  carload  for  our  orchard.” 

"We  have  been  using  the  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE  for  eight  years,  indeed  we  do  not  care  to  use  anything  else  for  potatoes,  and  have  never 
been  disappointed  yet.  We  do  not  have  scabby  potatoes  as  we  used  to  with  stable  manure.” — Wilmer  Atkinson,  Farm  Journal. 

Note:  Mr.  Atkinson  has  now  used  the  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE  and  the  MAPES  CORN  MANURE,  one  and  two  cars  per  year,  for  12  years. 

How  Much  Can  Be  Used  with  Safety? 

“If  I  use  800  pounds  per  acre  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE,  d^you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  the  crop  becoming  fired  in  case  of  dry  weather?” 

“Not  the  least  danger  is  there  that  800  pounds  of  potato  f  3r  of  high  grade  will  injure  the  crop,  no  matter  what  the  weather  might  be.  The 
question  as  to  how  much  fertilizer  may  be  profitably  used  on  is  one  the  Rural  New-Yorker  feels  it  has  a  right  to  answer  with  authority. 

For  many  years — as  the  “New  Potato  Culture”  records — we  h?^  ^  jd  experiments  to  throw  light  upon  this  question.  We  have  useu  all  the  way  from 
200  to  2250  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  the  emphatic  result  has  at  up  to  1750  pounds  the  largest  amount  has  been  profitable.” — [E.  S.  Carman,  Editor 

Rural  New-Yorker.  ^ 

The  prices  of  the  MAPES  MANURES  were  redu  Jn.  1,  1899  The  prices  have  not  been  advanced  this  year. 

While  the  advance  in  fertilizing  materials  has  beg  tre  than  enough  to  justify  us  in  raising  the  prices  of  the  MAPES  MANURES,  we  have 
aecided  to  make  no  change.  We  prefer  to  give  our  customers  the  benefit  of  the  favorable  contracts  made  by  us  before  the  market  advanced, 

and  believe  they  will  show  their  appreciation  by  a  sufficient  increase  of  orders  to  compensate  us  for  the  greater  cost  of  later  purchases. 

Sent  free,  pamphlets  on  the  growing  of  tobacco,  truck,  fruits,  farm  crops,  oranges,  pineapples,  truck  in  Florida,  etc.  Apply  to  local  dealer  or  to 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Go.,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

The  highest  prices  obtained  for  tobacco  crops  in  Mass,  and  Ct  reported  in  the  press  the  past  year  (1899)  were  grown  with  the  MAPES  TOBACCO 
MANURES. 
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FIGHTING  THE  PEACH  BORER. 

LIFE  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECT. 

‘'Digging  Out”,  Washes,  Tobacco,  Mounding. 

How  and  from  what  source  does  the  Peach  borer  origi¬ 
nate?  What  is  the  best  way  of  removing  the  borers  from 
the  tree?  At  what  time  in  the  season  and  how  many 
times  should  this  be  done,  and  the  best  preventive?  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  utilizing  my  coal  ashes  as  far  as  they 
go  by  putting  about  three  shovelfuls  around  each  tree, 
and  find  in  removing  the  borers  that  the  trees 
dressed  with  ashes  are  practically  free  from 
the  pest.  Is  it  really  a  preventive.  t.  c. 

I.agrangeville,  N.  Y. 

There  have  been  so  many  questions  about 
the  Peach  borer  that  we  condense  some  of 
the  facts  from  an  interesting  bulletin  by 
Prof.  Slingerland,  recently  issued  from  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station.  Those  who  de-  • 
sire  more  than  this  brief  synopsis  may  send 
for  the  entire  bulletin.  The  borer  is  first  of 
all  a  peach  pest;  it  also  attacks  cherry, 
plum,  nectarines  and  apricots.  Probably  its 
original  food  plants  were  the  wild  plum  and 
wild  cherry.  It  is  usually  spread  to  new  lo¬ 
calities  on  infested  trees,  and  is  frequently 
sent  out  by  nurserymen  When  stock  is  ship¬ 
ped.  The  Peach  borer’s  life  is  a  complicated 
one.  In  New  York  the  moths  emerge  from 
the  latter  part  of  June  until  September.  A 
few  hours  after  emerging  the  female  moths 
(se  Fig.  66)  lay  their  eggs  on  the  bark  of 
the  tree  trunks,  from  six  to  18  inches  above 
the  ground.  In  a  week  or  10  days  later  the 
young  borer  hatches  from  the  egg,  and  works 
its  way  into  a  crevice  in  the  bark,  and  soon 
begins  feeding  on  the  inner  layers.  It  con¬ 
tinues  feeding,  gradually  enlarging  'its  bur¬ 
row  until  Winter  sets  in;  then  it  stops  eat¬ 
ing  and  hibernates  through  the  Winter, 
either  in  its  burrow  or  on  the  bark  near  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  In  the  Spring,  usually 
about  May  1,  In  New  York  State,  the  insects 
wake  up  from  their  Winter  sleep,  and  grow 
rapidly  for  a  month  or  more;  then  they  leave 
their  burrows  and  spin  their  cocoons  at  the 
base  of  the  tree.  A  few  days  after  this 
cocoon  is  made,  the  borer  emerges  as  a  moth, 
in  which  state  it  remains  for  about  three 
weeks.  Thus,  the  life  cycle  is  completed  in 
a  year,  fully  10  months  of  which  are  spent  as 
a  borer  in  the  tree.  In  Canada,  the  moths  do 
not  begin  to  appear  until  July,  while  in  the 
South  they  may  be  seen  in  April  or  May. 

Most  peach  growers  are  familiar  with  the 
work  of  this  dangerous  insect.  Fig.  69  shows 
the  base  of  an  infested  peach  tree  with  the 
gummy  mass  which  surrounds  it.  When 
working  in  plum  trees  there  is  less  of  this 
gum  to  be  seen,  and  therefore  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  detect  the  borer  either  in  plum  or 
prune  trees. 

Knowing  the  life  of  the  insect,  it  is  easier 
to  figlu  it.  It  is  only  possible  to  make  suc¬ 
cessful  battle  against  it  in  the  borer  stage, 
or  during  the  few  days  it  spends  in  the 
cocoon  before  the  moths  emerge.  Prof.  Slin¬ 
gerland,  at  Cornell,  started  out  to  find  some 
practical  means  of  fighting  this  borer;  400 
trees  were  selected  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
testing  so-called  remedies.  Over  25  methods, 
most  of  which  had  been  highly  praised,  were 
trieu,  and  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  majority  of  these  methods  were  proved 
worthless.  The  method  of  freezing  the  in¬ 
sects  failed.  The  use  of  bisulphide  of  car¬ 
bon  was  not  satisfactory,  and  while  boiling 
water  killed  the  borers,  it  was  not  practical 


on  a  large  scale,  and  would  probably  injure  the  trees. 
The  best  method,  after  all,  is  the  old-fashioned  “dig¬ 
ging”  method  familiar  to  most  peach  growers.  With 
a  piece  of  bent  wire  the  grower  digs  down  into  t'he 
hole,  and  fishes  out  the  borer  from  his  hiding  place. 
This  “digging  out”  is  the  only  thoroughly  successful 
and  safe  way  of  killing  the  borer.  It  takes  time  and 
work,  and  Prof.  Slingerland  has  found  that  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  some  application  of  a  wash  or  other 


substance  will  be  a  very  useful  thing.  The  best  time 
to  dig  out  t'he  borers  is  in  June,  or  from  June  to 
September  in  northern  peach-growing  countries. 

Some  people  work  on  the  theory  that  the  borer 
cannot  stand  a  bad  smell.  They  recommend  tansy, 
Red  cedar,  tobacco,  carbolic  acid  and  other  sub¬ 
stances.  These  were  all  tried,  and  all  failed  except 
tobacco.  It  was  found  that  where  tobacco  stems  were 
laid  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  over  two-thirds  of 
the  borers  were  kept  out.  It  is  not  known 
how  the  tobacco  stems  acted  on  the  insect, 
but  where  they  can  be  obtained  cheaply, 
there  seems  no  doubt  about  their  effective¬ 
ness.  Another  old-fashioned  method  of 
mounding  or  heaping  earth  around  the  base 
of  the  tree  was  found  to  be  successful,  keep¬ 
ing  out  over  half  the  borers.  This  in  con¬ 
nection  with  digging  out  proved  quite  effec¬ 
tive.  Paper  protectors  or  bandages  also  kept 
out  over  one-half  the  borers.  Fig.  70  shows 
how  tar  paper  was  fastened  to  the  tree. 
This  worked  well,  although  Prof.  Slinger¬ 
land  says  that  ordinary  newspapers  would 
do  just  as  well  in  situations  where  they 
could  be  held  to  the.  tree  in  spite  of  wind  and 
rain.  Wooden  boxes  around  the  tree  give 
little  protection,  and  are  too  expensive. 
Wire  cages  have  been  recommended,  but 
they  give  poor  results.  All  sorts  of  washes 
have  been  suggested,  but  most  of  them 
failed.  Whitewash  containing  carbolic  acid 
and  lye  did  not  give  good  results;  neither 
did  whitewash,  paint,  Paris-green  or  glue. 
A  wash  made  of  hydraulic  cement  has  been 
suggested,  but  this  did  not  keep  out  the 
borers.  Printers’  ink  injured  the  trees. 
Pine  tar  kept  out  but  a  few  borers,  but  gas 
tar  proved  the  best  application  that  was 
tested.  Prof.  Slingerland  says  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  the  gas  tar  would  kill  the  trees,  but 
he  tried  it  three  years  in  succession  on  young 
trees,  and  they  remained  as  healthy  and 
thrifty  as  any  others.  When  the  trees  have 
become  well  established,  after  a  year’s  good 
growth,  he  thinks  the  gas  tar  can  be  used 
with  fair  success.  But  he  says  go  slow,  and 
test  it  carefully  before  using  much  of  it. 
Some  of  the  lime  washes  give  fair  results, 
and  in  connection  with  the  digging-out 
method  might  help. 

Speaking  of  lime  and  soap  washes,  Prof. 
Slingerland  says  that  neither  of  them  has 
much  effect  upon  the  Peach  oorer.  The  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  in  New  York  are  such  that 
a  lime  wash  will  scale  off,  thus  making  it  in¬ 
effective  before  the  moths  have  stopped  lay¬ 
ing  their  eggs.  Farther  south  these  washes 
are  said  to  have  given  good  results.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  climate  is 
such  that  the  wash  remains  during  the  dan¬ 
gerous  period.  Some  persons  have  advocated 
the  use  of  Paris-green  in  the  wash.  This 
seems  to  be  due  to  a  wrong  theory.  The 
little  borer  does  not  eat  its  way  through  the 
wash,  and  thus  taste  the  poison.  It  hunts 
tor  a  small  crack  or  crevice,  and  works  its 
way  in  below  the  surface  bark  before  it  be¬ 
gins  to  eat.  In  most  cases  the  wash  is  placed 
on  the  tree  bark  entirely.  This  habit  of  the 
borer  will  explain  why  most  of  these  washes 
are  net  effective.  It  is  very  difficult  to  cover 
the  bark  of  a  peach  tree  so  thoroughly  that 
these  tiny  cracks  or  crevices  will  not  be  left 
open.  Crude  carbolic  acid  is  used  in  some 
-1  washes  on  the  theory  that  it  is  offensive  to 
the  borer.  Prof.  Slingerland  says  that  his 
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results  do  not  demonstrate  this  fact,  and  he  does  not 
believe  that  carbolic  acid  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
wash. 

As  stated,  the  time  to  apply  washes  or  other  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  is  from  June  15  to  July  1  in  New 


SCAKS  OF  BATTLE.  Flo.  68. 


Work  of  a  single  borer  in  a  peach  tree,  natural  size; 
w  b ,  burrow  of  borer:  <j ,  gummy  mass;  p,  pupa 
projecting  from  cocoon. 

York  State,  and  they  should  be  kept  in  perfect  order 
on  the  trees  until  October  1.  In  Canada,  July  15  is 
usually  early  enough  to  begin.  In  the  South  the  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  made  in  April,  to  last  three  or 
more  months.  The  warfare  against  the  borer  is  a 
perpetual  one,  and  the  Cornell  experiments  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  The  digging-out  method  is 
best  of  all.  The  next  best,  in  the  order  of  their  ef¬ 
fectiveness,  were  tobacco  stems,  a  tar-paper  bandage, 
a  mound  of  earth  about  the  tree,  and  two  applications 
of  the  wash  recommended  by  J.  H.  Hale.  The  pictures, 
taken  from  the  bulletin,  tell  their  own  story. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  COW  PEAS. 

For  the  benefit  of  many  farmers  like  myself,  who  have 
more  acres  than  they  can  profitably  cultivate,  will  you 
give  your  opinion  and  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  following  plan  as  a  means  of  improving  both 
farm  and  crops  by  resting  the  land  instead  of  buying  too 
much  commercial  fertilizer?  Each  year  prepare  one 
field  by  plowing,  rolling  and  cultivating  in  the  best 
manner,  until  about  June  1;  then  plant  to  cow  peas,  allow¬ 
ing  them  the  whole  season,  and  let  them  lie  on  the 
ground  over  Winter,  to  be  plowed  or  cultivated  in  the 
next  Spring,  for  any  crop  that  seems  best.  Would  you 
advise  drilling  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  fertilizer  and  cultivation  during  growth,  or 
broadcast,  or  drilling  without  cultivation?  Land  is  the 
cheapest  thing  we  farmers  have,  and  if  it  can  be  made  to 
improve  itself  and  the  crop  by  lying  unproductive  a  year, 
we  think  it  would  be  cheaper  than  buying  fertilizers. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  s.  u. 

As  far  north  as  through  the  lower  tier  of  counties  in 
New  York,  we  regard  this  plan  as  excellent.  We  are 
not  yet  prepared  to  say  whether,  farther  north  than 
this,  the  cow  pea  will  prove  more  satisfactory  than 
the  Canada  field  pea,  or  the  common  field  pea.  We 
think,  however,  that  the  cow  pea  is  superior  for  ma¬ 
mmal  purposes.  June  1  is  early  enough  to  sow.  The 
cow  pea  is  most  useful  on  light  or  thin  soils.  On  cold, 
heavy  clays  it  will  not  do  so  well,  and  will  some¬ 
times  die  out.  We  would  not  spend  too  mudh  time  in 
preparing  the  soil  for  the  cow  pea — better  put  the  ex¬ 
tra  work  on  the  corn  or  other  crops  intended  for  feed 
or  sale.  We  have  always  put  the  seed  on  broadcast. 
The  southern  growers  prefer  to  sow  in  drills,  or  in 
hills,  so  that  'the  crop  can  be  cultivated,  and  we  hope 
to  try  these  methods  this  year.  If  the  season  is  long 
enough,  to  mature  seed,  we  would  pick  and  save  it. 
This  must  be  done  by  hand.  The  vines  may  be  left 
on  the  ground  all  Winter. 

If  the  peas  are  in  drills,  or  hills,  it  is  safe  to  try  a 
seeding  of  Crimson  clover  at  the  last  cultivation. 
This  is  not  sure  to  grow,  but  it  is  worth  risking.  On 
average  farm  land  we  would  not  use  any  nitrogen  for 
fertilizing  iue  cow  peas,  but  would  apply  at  least  100 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  400  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  per  acre.  Our  experience  is  that  these 
minerals  will  give  better  results  when  put  on  the 
cow  peas  than  when  put  directly  on  the  corn  or  pota¬ 
toes  that  follow.  This  plan  is  not  suited  to  the  small 
farm,  where  every  acre  must  produce  some  paying 
crop,  but  it  is  a  wise  one  for  large  farms  where  there 
is  a  large  proportion  of  idle  1-ana.  By  feeding  potash 
and  acid  rock  to  the  cow  pea  these  fields  can  cer¬ 
tainly  be  brought  into  fair  cultivation  at  moderate  ex¬ 
pense.  It  is  not  always  most  economical  to  depend 


on  cow  peas  alone,  or  even  on  cow  peas  and  potash 
and  rock.  Tne  cow  pea  does  not  create  anything.  It 
improves  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil,  and 
provides  a  good  supply  of  organic  nitrogen.  On  our 
colder  northern  soils  we  shall  still  need  soluble  nitro¬ 
gen  for  our  earlier  crops.  Potash,  acid  phosphate, 
cow  peas  ana  a  small  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  will 
enable  us  to  grow  fair  crops.  The  most  that  we  can 
hope  to  save  is  the  cost  of  the  organic  nitrogen,  which 
means  about  30  per  cent  in  most  fertilizers.  A  large 
proportion  of  our  waste  fields  need  lime.  Cow  peas 
make  better  use  oi.  this  lime  than  almost  any  other 
crop. 

THE  sap  in  maple  trees. 

The  following  interesting  facts  are  given  in  a  note 
sent  from  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station:  “Maple 
sap  consists  principally  of  two  elements,  water  and 
sugar.  The  sugar  is  all  manufactured  in  the  green 
leaves,  and  a  part  of  it  is  stored  in  the  twigs  and 
trunk  of  the  trees  to  be  used  in  the  early  growth  of 
the  next  season.  The  water  is  all  absorbed  from  the 
soil.  Examinations  made  in  January  show  that  the 
wood  is  then  saturated  with  sap — about  40  per  cent 
of  its  weight  at  that  season  being  water.  If  the  entire 
tree  weighs  10,000  pounds,  therefore,  there  is  in  it 
some  4,000  pounds  of  sap,  and  if  this  contains  three 
per  cent  of  sugar,  there  would  be  in  the  tree  about 
120  pounds  of  sugar  in  solution  in  the  sap.  During  the 
sugaring  season  there  is  probably  little  movement  of 
this  sap  within  the  untapped  tree,  but  this  sap  may 
be  under  great  pressure.  The  pressure,  on  a  good 
sap  day,  may  rise  'in  such  a  tree  to  the  startling 
amount  of  over  20  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  as  reg¬ 
istered  by  steam  pressure  gauges  used  in  the  experi- 


QDMMY  MASS  AT  BASE  OF  TREE.  Fig.  69. 


ment  station  investigations.  When  this  pressure  is 
relieved  by  tapping  at  any  point  there  is  a  tendency 
to  drive  the  sap  from  all  directions  out  through  the 
tap-hole.  Careful  experiments  indicate  that  the  sap 
moves  very  easily  and  rapidly  with  the  grain  of  the 
wood,  but  very  slowly  if  at  all  across  the  grain  and 
that,  as  a  result,  the  sap  flows  into  the  tap  hole  from 
above  and  below,  but  not  to  any  appreciable  amounts 
from  the  sides.  Two  or  more  tap-holes  on  different 
sides  of  the  tree  will  therefore  drain  more  sap  from 
the  tree  than  will  one  hole.  These  experiments  indi¬ 
cate  also  that  the  upward  and  downward  flow  of  the 
sap  into  the  tap-hole  is  about  equally  rapid.” 


Power  Whitewashing.— A  new  way  has  been  found  for 
applying  whitewash  from  a  sprayer.  Ordinary  lime  wash, 
reduced  nearly  to  the  consistency  of  water,  is  applied  by 
means  of  a  hose  with  a  long  bamboo  nozzle,  very  much 
as  a  lawn  or  a  flower  bed  is  sprayed  with  water.  A 
portable  pneumatic  pump  supplies  the  power.  Three  men 
are  employed  in  the  operation,  one  preparing  the  wash, 
another  attending  the  pump,  and  a  third  doing  the  white¬ 
washing.  From  all  reports,  the  operation  works  satis¬ 
factorily,  employing  tewer  men,  aand  all  the  same  the 
work  is  done  in  less  time.  In  regard  to  cost,  the  saving 
is  very  great.  One  dollar,  with  the  pneumatic  pump  and 
the  sprayer,  will  go  as  far  as  $5  under  the  old  whitewash¬ 
ing  method.  This  process,  although  comparatively  new 
here,  is  said  to  be  extensively  used  in  the  West. 

Starting  Early  Potatoes.— I  wish  to  give  you  my 
plan  for  getting  extremely  early  potatoes.  About  the  first 
of  March  I  bring  the  seed  potatoes  from  the  cellar,  and 
place  the  potatoes  close  together  seed  ends  up  in  a  frame 
or  shallow  box,  say  four  inches  high.  I  put  this  in  a 
window,  to  get  good  light  and  sunshine,  if  possible,  in  a 
warm  room  so  not  to  chill  or  freeze  them.  Spray  once 
a  week  with  tepid  water,  moistening  thoroughly.  In  a 
week  or  so  strong  green  sprouts  begin  to  start.  Let 
them  remain  in  the  frame  until  you  wish  to  plant.  When 
all  danger  of  frost  is  passed,  prepare  ground  and  make 
holes  as  usual,  digging  them  rather  deep.  Cut  the  pota¬ 
to  so  as  to  leave  two  good  strong  sprouts  to  the  hill.  Be 
careful  when  covering  so  not  to  bruise  the  sprouts,  and 
in  a  week  the  potatoes  will  be  up  sufficiently  to  hoe.  We 
can  raise  potatoes  large  enough  to  eat  by  July  1.  Farther 
south  they  ought  to  be  ready  by  the  middle  of  June.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  little  bother,  but  we  like  good  new  potatoes 
to  eat  about  as  soon  as  we  can  get  them.  w.  s.  g. 

Castorland,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 

Fig  Culture  in  Maine. 

We  purchased  some  fig  trees  last  Fall,  and  they  are 
now  dormant  in  cool  cellar.  The  varieties  are  Pregus- 
sata,  Brown  Turkey  and  Black  Ischia.  I  would  like  to 
fruit  some  of  them  in  boxes  in  the  greenhouse.  Will  you 
say  how  they  should  be  treated,  and  about  what  time  the 
fruit  should  ripen?  Our  night  temperature  is  45  to  50 
degrees,  but  naturally  will  be  higher  as  nights  grow 
warmer.  F  c  c 

Sandy  Creek,  Me. 

The  figs  would  thrive  as  well  in  a  sunny  place  in 
the  open  during  Summer  as  under  glass,  provided  they 
were  regularly  watered.  If  the  earth  in  the  boxes  is 
suffered  to  dry  out  they  will  get  a  serious  check. 
Use  rich  light  soil  in  potting  the  trees,  and  see  that 
it  is  well  worked  among  the  fibrous  roots.  If  the  trees 
are  sufficiently  strong  and  start  off  promptly,  some 
fruits  may  form  by  midsummer,  and  ripen  in  early 
Winter  if  taken  under  glass.  The  temperature  given 
is  rather  low,  but  will  do  to  start  the  trees  in  leaf. 
A  lookout  should  be  kept  for  Red  spider,  which  seri¬ 
ously  affects  the  leaves. 

Planting  Gladiolus  Bulbs. 

l  bought  a  lot  of  Gladiolus  bulbs  which  I  planted  last 
Spring.  I  find  many  little  bulbs  on  each  one.  If  I  plant 
these  little  ones,  will  they  make  blooming  bulbs  by  Fall? 
if  not,  when?  How  should  they  be  planted  and  tended? 
How  deep  and  how  close  together?  s.  j.  b.  d. 

•Elkhorn,  Wis. 

These  little  bulbils  may  be  planted  out  in  April  or 
May  in  good  garden  soil.  Sow  very  thickly  in  drills, 
18  'inches  apart,  and  cover  with  three  or  four  inches 
of  mellow  earth.  They  will  come  up  more  evenly  if 
soaked  overnight  in  water  or  if  the  hard  shells  are 
removed  before  planting.  See  that  they  lie  not  over 
an  inch  apart  in  the  bottom  of  the  drill,  as  they  seem 
to  thrive  better  if  closely  planted.  Give  good  clean 
cultivation  until  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow  in 
September,  when  they  may  be  taken  up,  and  stored 
with  the  parent  bulbs  during  the  Winter.  They  should 
produce. soft-skinned,  true  corms  or  bulbs,  from  the 
size  of  a  large  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut.  Plant  again 
in  the  same  manner  next  season,  and  they  will  grow 
to  blooming-size  bulbs.  Some  of  the  strongest  may 
produce  small  spikes  of  flowers  the  second  year,  but 
most  of  them  will  need  two  years’  growth  before  they 
are  large  enough  to  plant  with  any  certainty  of  bloom. 

Culture  of  Mushrooms. 

Several  correspondents  ask  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  home  cultivation  of  mushrooms,  saying 
that  the  use  and  cultivation  of  this  admirable  food  is 
unknown  in  their  locality.  Very  useful  pamphlets  on 
mushroom  culture  can  be  had,  free  of  cost,  by  address¬ 
ing  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  several  of  our  advertisers,  who  make  a  specialty 
of  handling  fresh  mushroom  spawn.  The  conditions 
of  success  are  quite  simple,  but  there  is  always  much 
uncertainty  in  the  outcome.  Any  cellar  or  outhouse 
where  the  temperature  can  be  maintained  at  about  55 
degrees  is  suitable.  The  mushroom  plant  must  have 
heat,  moisture,  and  abundant  nitrogen  for  its  growth 
and  development.  Fermenting  stable  manure  fur¬ 
nishes  these  conditions  admirably.  Fresh  horse  drop¬ 
pings,  as  free  from  litter  as  possible,  should  be  pro¬ 
cured  and  stored  in  a  dry  place  until  sufficient  have 


TARRED  PAPER  BANDAGE  ON  TREE.  Fig.  TO. 

accumulated  to  make  a  bed  eight  to  10  inches  deep, 
four  feet  wide,  ana  as  long  us  desired.  Turn  the  drop¬ 
pings  frequently  to  keep  from  overheating,  and  when 
I'eady  form  the  bed,  preferably  on  the  ground,  by 
mixing  the  fermenting  manure  with  about  one-eighih 
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its  bulk  of  fine  garden  soil.  Pack  it  in  layers  two  or 
three  inches  thick,  beating  each  layer  down  well  with 
the  back  of  a  spade.  When  finished,  if  rather  dry, 
wet  thoroughly  with  water,  and  plunge  a  good  ther¬ 
mometer  well  to  the  center  of  the  bed.  If  well  man¬ 
aged,  a  new  fermentation  should  begin  in  a  few  days, 
and  run  the  temperature  up  to  100  degrees  or  higher. 

After  a  time  it  will  begin  to  decline,  and  as  soon 
as  it  passes  90  degrees,  the  bed  should  be  spawned,  by 
breaking  tne  bricks  of  mushroom  spawn,  now  pro¬ 
curable  from  any  reputable  seedsman,  into  pieces  two 
or  three  inches  across,  and  burying  them  in  holes 
nine  inches  apart  and  five  or  six  deep.  Fill  the  open¬ 
ings  and  pack  tne  surface  firmly  again.  In  the  course 
of  a  week  the  temperature  may  drop  to  75  degrees  or 
less,  when  a  covering  of  an  inch  or  two  of  garden  soil 
should  be  spread  over  the  entire  bed,  and  well 
smoothed  down.  A  covering  of  clean  straw  or  marsh 
hay,  several  inches  thick,  may  be  added,  as  it  keeps 
the  surface  moist  and  protected  from  cold  air  cur¬ 
rents.  Mushrooms  may  be  expected  in  about  six 
weeks  after  spawning,  and  the  bed  will  continue  to 
produce  for  seme  time,  if  successful.  One  brick  of 
spawn  is  sufficient  for  about  24  square  feet  of  surface. 

Do  Not  Burn  Marl. 

• 

I  have  a  deposit  of  marl  which  has  been  analyzed  and 
found  to  contain  86.87  per  cent  carbonate  of  lime,  48.65  per 
cent  lime,  38.22  per  cent  carbonic  acid.  Would  this  be 
of  sufficient  commercial  and  agricultural  value  to  pay 
for  burning?  F.  e.  w. 

Earlville,  N.  Y. 

We  would  not  advise  you  to  burn  marl.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  do  so.  The  chief  purpose  in  burning  or¬ 
dinary  limestone  is  to  get  it  into  such  a  fine  condition 
that  it  may  be  evenly  distributed.  With  the  marl, 
this  would  not  be  necessary;  most  of  the  lime  marls 
are  reasonably  fine.  We  think,  therefore,  that  burn¬ 
ing  would  not  pay,  but  we  would  apply  the  marl  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  ground,  and  expect  fair  results  from  it. 

Killing  Rats ;  Hard  Laundry  Soap. 

1.  What  can  I  use  with  oil  on  my  harness  to  prevent 
mice  and  rats  from  gnawing  it? 

2.  How  may  I  make  a  good  hard  laundry  soap  at  small 

cost?  w.  m.  s. 

Cypress  Creek,  N.  C. 

1.  We  have  consulted  a  professor  of  chemistry,  a 
professor  of  zoology  and  a  harness  maker,  and  none 
of  them  is  able  to  recommend  anything  which,  when 
used  with  the  oil  on  a  harness,  will  keep  the  rats 
and  mice  away,  and  not  injure  the  harness.  From 
our  own  experience  in  tne  care  of  harnesses,  we  have 
found  nothing  better  as  a  protection  against  rats  and 
mice  than  a  good  sprightly  cat.  Every  farm  barn 
should  be  provided  with  one  or  more  good  cats.  They 
will  do  more  toward  keeping  a  barn  free  from  rats 
and  mice  than  any  other  simple  means. 

2.  You  cannot  make  a  good  hard  laundry  soap  as 

cheaply  as  it  can  be  purchased.  When  good  soap  can 
be  purchased  for  three  cents  per  cake,  it  is  entirely 
useless  to  attempt  to  make  it  in  a  small  way.  The 
materials  of  which  it  is  made  would  cost  more  at 
retail  than  the  soap  costs.  L-  a.  c. 

What  is  This  Fertilizer? 

1  wish  to  try  mixing  a  little  fertilizer.  I  wrote  differ¬ 
ent  firms  for  prices;  from  some  I  got  prices,  from  others 
a  reply  stating  that  they  had  no  chemicals  for  sale,  but 
giving  me  prices  on  mixed  goods.  Finally  I  sent  for  S. 
O.  rock  and  muriate  of  potash,  and  when  it  came  the 
following  tag  was  on  one  set  of  bags,  which  I  suppose  is 
S.  C.  rock: 

Dissolved  phosphate  of  lime. 

Analyzed  July  25,  1893. 

Per  Cent. 


Moisture,  at  212  degrees,  Fahr . 18 

Phos.  acid,  sol.  in  pure  cold  water . 11 

“  “  insoluble  .  2 

"  precip .  3 

“  •'  total  avail . . . 14 

Equal  to  avail,  bone  phos.  of  lime . 30 

Total  bone  phos.  of  lime . 34 


The  other,  that  I  suppose  to  be  the  muriate  of  potash, 
came  in  bags  of  224  pounds  each,  sealed  with  a  lead  seal, 
upon  which  were  some  letters  I  could  not  make  out,  but 
on  the  bags  were  as  follows: 

B.  Y.— Germany.  101.6  kilos,  net.  Have  I  got  14  per 
cent  rock,  and  also  how  am  I  to  know  whether  I  got  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash?  E.  s.  w. 

Tompkinsville,  Pa. 

Yes,  that  long  rigmarole,  called  an  “analysis,” 
means  that  you  have  dissolved  phosphate  rock,  which 
contains,  by  analysis,  11  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid 
which  will  dissolve  in  water,  and  three  per  cent  more 
which  will  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  will  in  weak 
vinegar,  which  is  considered  about  the  same  strength 
as  the  acids  developed  by  the  roots.  Thus  the  seller 
guarantees  that  14  per  cent  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
“available”  or  ready  for  the  plant.  The  other  terms 
mean  nothing,  and  would  much  better  be  left  off  en¬ 
tirely.  “Bone  phosphate  of  lime  means  that  there 
would  be  so  muclf  bone  if  all  the  phosphoric  acid 
were  united  with  lime  in  the  proportion  in  which 
these  substances  are  found  in  bone.  Fertilizer  deal¬ 
ers  generally  buy  phosphoric  acid  on  the  basis  of  the 
“bone  phosphate”  it  contains,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  use  such  a  jumble  when  they  sell  to 
farmers.  All  the  farmer  cares  for  is  the  phosphoric 
acid  that  is  ready  for  his  plants.  The  other  bags  un¬ 


doubtedly  contain  muriate  of  potash.  The  potash 
salts  are  all  brought  from  Germany.  They  are  sam¬ 
pled  and  analyzed  by  the  German  chemists.  Dealers 
on  this  side  accept  the  German  analyses  when  sealed, 
and  simply  curn  the  original  bags  over  to  customers 
without  rebagging.  The  letters  B.  Y.  refer  to  the 
shipment.  They  simply  show  when  the  bags  were 
filled  and  shipped,  an<l  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
analysis. 

How  to  Prune  Dwarf  Pear  Trees. 

Several  Readers. — Will  W.  E.  Andrews,  who  wrote  the 
article  on  dwarf  pear  culture,  tell  us  how  the  trees  are 
pruned  ? 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  71  presents  our  idea  of 
this  matter  in  a  condensed  form.  The  tree  is  a  fair 
average-shaped  specimen  on  the  outside  row  of  our 
three-year-old  Duchess  orchard.  It  is  not  a  particu¬ 
larly  shapely  tree — compared  with  others  in  the  same 
orchard — but  it  shows  the  method  of  pruning  suffi¬ 
ciently  clearly.  As  you  will  notice,  we  are  great 
believers  in  thorough  cutting  back — not  once  in  a 
while,  but  every  season  regularly.  Each  year  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  new  growth  is  clipped 
off,  our  endeavor  being  to  obtain  a  low,  compact, 
evenly-balanced  tree.  Of  course  considerable  judg¬ 
ment  is  necessary  in  this  heading-back  process,  if  one 
wikh  a  shapely  orchard;  some  limbs  must  come  out 
entirely;  some  must  be  cut  far  more  than  others,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  eadh  individual  tree.  In  fact, 
the  tree  pruner — or  the  physician — who  treats  all  pa¬ 
tients  exactly  alike,  or  according  to  any  formal,  set 
system  of  laws,  is  the  very  man  to  avoid  in  the  or¬ 
chard  or  in  the  sick  room.  General  principles  are  all 
right  as  a  basis;  but  each  individual — be  it  tree  or 
person — needs  treating  according  to  circumstances. 
What  is  good  for  one  may  not  be  good  for  another. 

These  photographs  are  not  intended  as  the  model 


Before  Trimming.  After  Trimming. 
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upon  which  all  orchardists  should  pattern;  but  rather 
as  a  suggestion  of  a  general  underlying  principle — 
as  that  principle  appears  to  us.  We  usually  do  this 
pruning  in  the  Spring — any  time  before  growth 
Starts.  We  also  give  the  trees  a  good  dose  of  “Spring 
medicine” — reg’Tarly  every  year — so  that  they  may 
make  sufficient  new  growth  to  give  us  a  pruning  job 
the  following  season.  This  medicine  consists  of  sev¬ 
eral  forkfuls  of  good  stable  manure,  applied  external¬ 
ly  around  each  tree  just  previous  to  plowing  time. 
This— and  subsequent  cultivation— makes  healthy 
growth,  desirable  trees,  and  a  constant  supply  of  ma¬ 
terial  upon  which  to  exercise  the  pruning  shears. 
Stimulate  growth;  then  cut  it  off!  That’s  dwarf-pear 
principles,  in  a  nutshell.  w.  e.  Andrews. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

Why  Rhubarb  Plants  Die. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  I  have  failed  to  raise  rhubarb? 
1  ordered  roots  and  planted  as  directed.  The  first  Spring 
put  out  six;  all  grew  nicely  until  very  hot  weather,  Au¬ 
gust,  1  think;  then  five  out  of  the  six  wilted  and  died. 
Spring  of  1898  one  only  came  up  and  It  died.  1  ordered 
and  planted  again  last  Spring,  and  think  all  are  dead. 
They  grew  finely  the  first  part  of  the  season.  I  cannot 
account  for  my  failure,  as  I  gave  them  good  attention 
and  did  not  cut  any  stalks,  as  I  was  directed  not  to  do 
so  the  first  season.  My  neighbors  say  they  cannot  have 
any  success  with  it.  My  ground,  when  planted,  is  very 
rich  black  light  soil.  g.  e.  b. 

Hickman,  Ky. 

Divided  plants,  as  sent  out  by  nurserymen  and 
seedsmen,  sometimes  die  off  after  starting  in  the 
manner  our  correspondent  describes,  especially  if  they 
have  become  heated  in  transit.  They  fail  to  make 
fibrous  roots  quickly  after  planting,  and  as  soon  as  the 
nourishment  'in  the  tuber  is  exhausted  the  leaves  wilt 
and  die.  Division  is  the  only  way  to  keep  varieties 
absolutely  true  to  name,  as  seedlings  vary  consider¬ 
ably,  but  for  home  use  very  satisfactory  plants  can  be 


raised  from  seeds,  that  will  transplant  well  and  pro¬ 
duce  good  stalks  when  three  years  old.  Rhubarb  pre¬ 
fers  rather  heavy  moist  soil,  but  should  thrive  fairly 
well  with  our  correspondent.  We  would  be  glad  to  get 
further  information  on  this  subject,  as  we  know  there 
is  frequent  difficulty  in  growing  rhubarb  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States. 

Ground  Fish  and  Wood  Ashes. 

I  have  a  chance  to  buy  dry  ground  fish,  which  has  an 
analysis  of  eight  per  cent  nitrogen  and  12  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  which  is  claimed  to  be  immediately  available 
to  the  crops.  Will  the  value  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
this  ground  fish  be  impaired  if  it  be  applied  to  a  soil 
which  has  just  received  a  dressing  of  50  pounds  hard¬ 
wood  ashes  to  the  acre,  well  harrowed  in?  f.  l.  g. 

Fairfield  Center,  Me. 

We  would  use  the  ground  fish  on  land  that  has 
been  dressed  with  ashes  without  fear.  The  lime  in 
the  ashes  would  cause  the  phosphoric  acid  that  is 
soluble  in  water  to  “revert”  or  take  on  a  form  soluble 
in  weak  vinegar.  Most  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  fish 
is  already  in  this  reverted  form,  which  is  almost  as 
available  for  plants  as  the  soluble  form  is.  You 
would  lose  nothing,  therefore,  by  using  fish  with  the 
ashes. 

Killing  the  Woolly  Aphis. 

Is  it  practicable  to  kill  the  Woolly  aphis  with  bisul¬ 
phide  of  carbon?  How  is  it  applied,  and  where  can  it  be 
obtained?  Is  it  entirely  safe  to  use?  j.  s.  mcc. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Yes,  it  is  practicable  to  kill  the  Woolly  aphis  with 
carbon  bisulphide,  but  great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  its  use.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station  made  some  extensive  experiments  against  this 
pest,  from  which  the  following  conclusions  were 
drawn: 

“The  root  form  of  the  Woolly  aphis  may  be  cheaply 
and  easily  killed  and  kept  away  from  an  apple  tree 
by  the  liberal  use  of  tobacco  dust.  As  soon  as  settled 
warm  weather  appears  in  the  Spring,  apply  five  or 
six  pounds  of  the  dust  to  the  roots  by  removing  the 
earth  from  around  the  trunk  for  a  distance  of  two 
feet,  and  to  a  depth  of  four  inches;  put  in  the  dust 
and  cover  it  With  earth.  One-iialf  this  amount  should 
be  applied  in  a  similar  manner  each  succeeding 
Spring.  This  treatment  will  cost,  approximately,  two 
cents  per  tree  each  year. 

“The  insect  may  also  be  killed  by  injecting  (with 
a  McGowan  injector),  one  fluid  ounce  of  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide  two  feet  away  from  the  trunk  on  two  sides 
of  the  tree,  but  the  use  of  this  substance  is  not  ad¬ 
vised  except  in  extreme  cases,  since  a  little  careless¬ 
ness  may  injure  the  tree,  and  it  is  always  necessary 
immediately  to  treat  the  trees  with  tobacco  dust  in 
order  to  keep  the  Insect  away.” 

Carbon  bisulphide  may  be  obtained  in  quantities  of 
Edward  R.  Taylor,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  about  10  cents 
per  pound,  or  pint.  It  is  not  entirely  safe  to  use,  and 
I  would  hesitate  to  use  it  to  destroy  insects  of  any 
kind  on  the  roots  of  trees.  This  Woolly  aphis  is 
being  sent  out  *~n  nursery  stock  all  over  the  country, 
and  fruit  growers  should  be  on  their  guard.  Insist  on 
having  your  stock  properly  fumigated  with  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  gas  or  dip  each  tree  in  a  strong  kerosene 
emulsion  or  a  solution  of  whale  oil  soap  before  set¬ 
ting  it.  M.  V.  SLINOERLAND. 

Fruit  Growing  on  Phosphate  Land. 

1  am  growing  peaches,  apples  and  Japan  plums  for 
market.  My  orchards  are  phosphate  land;  the  top  soil 
for  a  depth  of  two  feet  Is  about  one-sixth  in  quantity, 
small  particles  of  phosphate  rock,  that  analyzes  68  per 
cent  bone  phosphate.  Below  this  depth  are  larger  phos¬ 
phate  rocks  that  the  frost  and  thaw  have  not  disinte¬ 
grated.  Under  these  conditions  I  do  not  think  that  I 
need  to  purchase  phosphoric  acid  (or  dissolved  phosphate 
rock).  Am  I  correct?  My  orchard  of  1,025  trees  is  four 
years  from  setting  this  Spring.  I  supply  nitrogen  by 
raising  cow  peas  and  turning  under  in  early  Fall  and  sow 
iri  rye  to  prevent  the  nitrates  from  leaching  out  in  Winter. 
The  trees  are  of  firm  and  vigorous  growth,  but  I  fear 
they  need  potash,  and  to  supply  this  I  am  putting  on 
my  peach  and  plum  orchard  3,000  pounds  of  tobacco  stems 
per  acre  (not  ground  up).  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Yearbook  for  1896  says  that  the  tobacco  stems  con¬ 
tain  8  1-5  per  cent  potash,  and  about  two  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen.  The  stems  cost  $1-65  per  ton  delivered  at  my  or¬ 
chard.  I  broadcast  them  over  the  rye  now,  and  early  in 
the  Spring  turn  the  rye  and  tobacco  under.  What  are 
the  tobacco  stems  worth  as  a  fertilizer?  Should  I  apply 
them  in  the  Spring  or  Fall?  g.  c.  w. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

That  would  seem  almost  an  ideal  system  of  ma¬ 
nuring  for  fruit.  It  is  not  likely  that  that  soil  will 
require  extra  phosphoric  acid.  The  cow  peas  and  the 
tobacco  stems  will  add  all  the  nitrogen  required. 
The  stems  will  probably  not  average  much  over  six 
per  cent  of  potash.  With  the  nitrogen  they  contain, 
and  also  that  supplied  by  the  cow  peas,  you  may 
need  more  potash  to  give  best  results.  We  think, 
too,  before  long,  that  you  will  need  lime  in  some  form, 
if  you  continue  to  plow  under  so  much  green  mat¬ 
ter.  If  you  could  use  wood  ashes  or  cotton-hull 
ashes  occasionally,  we  believe  that  you  would  obtain 
good  results  from  their  use.  Your  method  of  using 
the  stems  is  probably  as  economical  as  any.  We  con¬ 
sider  such  stems  worth  about  five  times  as  much  as 
ordinary  manure.  It  makes  little  difference  whether 
you  plow  them  in  the  Spring  or  in  the  Fall.  Northern 
dairymen  who  are  able  to  obtain  these  stems  find 
them  very  useful  for  bedding.  The  stems  are  run 
through  a  fodder  cutter,  which  chops  them  up  into 
small  pieces.  They  are  then  used  for  bedding,  and 
afterwards  used  to  absorb  the  manure.  They  make  a 
good  absorbent,  and  greatly  improve  the  manure  when 
thus  mixed  through  it. 
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Hay  from  Rye. 

A.  ./.  N.,  Knoxville,  Tcnn.—I  have  about  five 
acres  of  rye  to  cut  for  hay.  At  what  stage 
of  growth  should  It  be  cut?  Will  It  make 
a  second  crop  sufficient  to  pay?  If  so,  how 
long  between  the  two  mowings? 

Ans. — Rye  hay  is  poor  stuff  at  best. 
We  cut  it  just  as  the  heads  form  their 
grain.  It  is  harder  to  cure  than  oat 
hay.  We  have  never  obtained  a  second 
growth  worth  cutting. 

Where  to  Put  Manure. 

W.  N.,  Albion,  N.  Y.— In  spreading  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  quantity  limited,  is  it  best  to 
put  near  the  trunk  for  large  trees,  or  at  a 
distance  away,  and  the  reason? 

Ans. — By  all  means  put  the  manure 
out  away  from  the  tree.  The  leeding 
roots  run  out  to  where  the  sun  strikes 
the  ground.  The  big  roots  near  the  tree 
are  the  feet  or  braces  of  the  tree.  Its 
mouths  are  t  the  ends  of  the  little 
roots.  Scatter  the  manure  out.  As  well 
put  the  cow’s  feet  in  the  feed  box  as  to 
put  manure  around  the  tree’s  trunk. 

Sale  for  Hen  Manure. 

V.  P.,  Babylon,  N.  Y.—  Is  there  any  sale  for 
chicken  manure?  It  is  very  carefully  cojn- 
posted  with  one-eighth  sifted  coal  ashes;  is 
quite  dry,  and  could  be  packed  in  bags  for 
shipment.  While  we  have  a  large  number 
of  fowls,  we  have  but  a  small  amount  of 
land  under  cultivation,  therefore  but  little 
use  for  manure.  We  have  on  hand  at  this 
writing  about  two  tons. 

Ans. — Such  manure  usually  finds  a 
local  market.  It  is  rarely  shipped.  We 
do  not  know  of  anyone  who  would  buy 
it  in  that  way.  At  auctions  in  our  own 
locality,  chicken  manure  sells  readily  at 
about  $8  per  ton,  which  is  about  its 
value  as  compared  with  New  York  stable 
manure. 

Windmill  and  Tank  Questions. 

C.  V.  O.,  Sharon,  Mass.— I  intend  to  put  up 
a  windmill  for  pumping  water  and  sawing 
wood,  a  14  or  16-foot  wheel.  .  Would  a 
wooden  wheel  or  iron  wheel  be  best?  I 
intend  to  put  the  wheel  on  barn,  and 
tank  outside  of  barn.  How  large  a  tank 
would  I  need  for  barn  and  house  and  some 
irrigation? 

Ans. — We  chose  a  wooden  wheel  with 
steel  rim.  It  seemed  more  serviceable 
and  easier  kept  in  repair.  Our  own  tank 
holds  1,300  gallons,  but  we  would  pre¬ 
fer  one  of  at  least  5,000  gallons  capacity. 
If  you  expect  to  irrigate  a  larger  tank 
than  this  would  be  useful.  Our  mill 
stood  still  January  13,  14  and  15,  but  on 
every  other  day  s  r.oe  January  1  there 
has  been  wind  enough  to  pump.  We  are 
likely  to  have  periods  of  a  week  or  more 
in  Summer  when  but  little  pumping  will 
be  done. 

Red  Raspberries  from  Tips. 

H.  S.,  Lynchburg,  Va.— Is  there  a  red  rasp¬ 
berry  in  cultivation  that  propagates  from 
the  tip  like  a  blackcap? 

Ans. — Quite  a  number  of  “purple- 
cane”  raspberries,  bearing  rather  dark 
red  berries,  and  rooting  freely  from  the 
tips,  have  been  introduced  from  time  to 
time.  They  were  formerly  supposed  to 
belong  to  a  distinct  species  named  Rubus 
neglectus,  but  are  now  regarded  as  hy¬ 
brids  between  the  red  and  blackcap  va¬ 
rieties.  Shaffer’s  Colossal  and  Colum¬ 
bian  are  the  varieties  most  largely 
grown.  Both  are  vigorous  and  produc¬ 
tive.  The  berries  are  large  and  of  fine 
quality,  but  too  dull  in  color  to  sell  well. 
They  are  excellent  for  home  use  and  for 
drying.  Columbian  is  quite  hardy,  but 
Shaffer  often  winterkills  unless  protect¬ 
ed.  Cardinal  is  a  new  berry  of  this  type, 
originating  in  Kansas,  and  is  said  to 
bear  large  crops  of  bright  red  berries, 
but  acts  otherwise  like  a  blackcap. 

Seed  Potatoes  and  Sulphur. 

E.  P.  H.,  Barnstable  Co.,  Mass.— Will  sul¬ 
phur  sprinkled  on  potatoes  that  are  cut 
for  seed  prevent  scab  as  well  as  corrosive 
sublimate?  Give  directions  for  using  each. 

Ans. — We  d~ubt  it,  yet  we  think  the 
sulphur  very  useful.  In  addition  to  its 
effect  upon  the  scab  germs  the  sulphur 
will  preserve  the  seed  pieces,  and  to 
some  extent  prevent  rot.  In  some  cold, 
wet  seasons  the  seed  pieces  are  liable 
to  rot  before  the  sprouts  can  get  out  of 


the  ground.  In  such  seasons  sulphur 
would  certainly  help.  See  Hope  Farm 
Notes  for  methods  of  using  it.  The  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  is  used  by  dissolving 
two  ounces  in  warm  water  and  adding 
cold  water  enough  to  make  16  gallons. 
After  washing  the  seed  potatoes  to  re¬ 
move  the  dirt,  they  are  soaked  for  1% 
hour  in  this  solution,  then  drained  and 
cut  as  usual. 

Fertilizer  for  Christmas  Trees. 

I).  J.  T.,  Lake  County,  O. — What  manures 
are  most  favorable  for  perfect  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Norway  spruce?  I  wish  to 
push  the  growth  as  rapidly  as  possible 
with  safety.  Last  Spring  three  rows  were 
planted  for  a  wind-break.  The  rows  are  four 
feet  apart,  and  the  plants  four  feet  In  the 
row;  375  plants  in  all.  I  have  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  for  symmetrical  small  four  to  six-foot 
Christmas  trees;  price  20  to  25  cents  each. 
As  soon  as  the  trees  are  large  enough,  will 
cut  out  the  center  row,  and  every  other 
tree  in  the  outside  rows,  leaving  the  re¬ 
maining  trees  zig-zag  eight  feet  apart  each 
way.  The  250  Christmas  trees  will  pay  for 
the  plants  and  labor,  and  will  have  estab¬ 
lished  an  invaluable  wind-break. 

Ans. — A  coating  of  fine  stable  manure 
three  or  four  inches  thick,  between  tihe 
rows,  and  three  feet  or  more  wide,  along 
the  outside  rows,  will  promote  a  rapid 
and  thrifty  growth.  It  may  be  lightly 
plowed  in,  barely  turning  it  under,  and 
the  soil  kept  well  cultivated  until  the 
middle  of  August.  Coniferous  trees  do 
not  bear  chemical  fertilizers  well  when 
directly  applied,  as  it  often  causes  the 
foliage  to  turn  yellowish.  Ground  bone 
is  a  safe  fertilizer  for  evergreens,  but 
rather  slow  in  its  action.  The  trees 
should  prove  profitable  at  the  selling 
price  mentioned. 

Questions  About  Cabbage. 

IV.  A.  B.,  Coral,  Mich. — How  many  good 
cabbages  do  you  call  an  average  crop? 
What  is  the  usual  price  in  car  lots?  Will 
it  pay  to  raise  cabbage  and  ship  150  miles? 
Land  is  good;  corn  and  potato  land  in  fair 
condition. 

Ans. — Cabbages  are  generally  set  in 
rows  three  or  four  feet  apart,  and  16  to 
20  inches  apart  in  the  row,  according  to 
variety.  A  very  good  yield  is  90  per  cent 
of  heads,  Which  would  give  about  6,000 
to  7,000  per  acre.  At  present  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  is  $25  to  $30  per  ton.  In 
November,  1899,  it  sold  at  two  to  three 
cents  per  'head,  or  $8  to  v^0  per  ton;  in 
December  five  to  seven  cents  per  head. 
In  October  and  November,  1898,  it  was 
as  low  as  one  or  two  cents  per  head. 
Cabbage  is  a  bulky  and  heavy  crop,  and 
it  does  not  pay  to  grow  it  very  far  from 
market;  much  depends  on  shipping  fa¬ 
cilities  and  local  rates  of  transportation. 
Good  corn  and  potato  land  should  pro¬ 
duce  fair  crops  of  cabbage,  if  well  ma¬ 
nured  and  cultivated. 

Tomato  Seed  from  Canneries. 

J.  C.  E.,  Millsboro,  Del.— Is  it  true  that 
some  seedsmen  sell  tomato  seed  saved  at 
the  canneries?  Would  such  seeds  be  equal 
to  that  saved  from  plants  In  the  field,  or 
would  they  deteriorate  and  plants  from 
them  yield  inferior  fruit,  even  if  good  to¬ 
matoes  were  selected  for  seed  at  the  can¬ 
nery? 

Ans. — We  often  hear  that  seeds 
washed  from  the  refuse  pulp  of  tomato 
canneries  are  bought  by  obscure  seeds¬ 
men  for  eight  to  10  cents  a  pound,  and 
in  turn  sold  to  their  customers  at  the 
usual  rates,  but  are  quite  sure  no  repu¬ 
table  seed  houses  handle  such  stock.  As 
the  canneries  contract  for  their  tomatoes 
at  $6  to  $7  per  ton,  growers  bring  every¬ 
thing,  large  and  small,  in  the  way  of 
ripe  'tomatoes,  that  will  make  weight, 
and,  as  many  varieties  are  raised  by  the 
different  growers,  it  can  be  readily  seen 
that  plants  grown  from  such  seed  would 
prove  a  very  mixed  lot.  The  large  and 
perfect  tomatoes  are  canned  nearly 
whole,  without  removing  their  seeds,  but 
the  small  and  poor  ones  are  crushed  for 
catsup,  etc.,  and  it  is  from  these  that  the 
seeds  are  secured.  The  modern  tomato 
is  a  highly-developed  plant,  which  has 
been  brought  to  its  present  state  mainly 
by  careful  and  persistent  seed  selection, 
and  it  is  not  well  to  plant  inferior  seed 
for  any  purpose. 


MILLION  DOLLARS 

Most  talked  of  potato  on  earth  !  Our, 

Catalog  tells— so  also  about  Sal- 
zer’s  Earliest  Six  Weeks’  Potato. 

Largest  farm  and  vegetable  seed 
growers  in  U.8.  Potatoes,  $1 .20  and  i 
upabbl.  Send  this -"'ticc  and  5c. f 
■tamp  for  Bif  Catalog.  Fl41 

]  JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  (sLACROSSEwisf 


FOR  SALE  Seed:  1,000  Bnshels  Cow  Peas. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 

New  Early  Yellow  nr  |  fill 

FREE  STONE  T  bAUll 

Price-list  free.  W.  J.  Graves,  Originator,  Perry,  O. 


GRAVES 


REID’S 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Roses, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 
true  to  name.  Low  prices.  No.  1 
stock.  Illustrated  catalogue,  free. 

REIIF8  NURSERIES, 

Box  I,  Upland,  Ohio, 


v  w  jjncco.  atinj.  a 

FRUITS 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Only  well-tested  reliable  varieties.  No  untried 
novelties  of  peach,  apple,  pear  and  other  fruit  trees. 
Twenty  live  varieties  of  strawberries.  Blackberry, 
raspberry  and  other  small  fruit  plants.  10,000  Kan¬ 
sas,  the  best  black  cap  raspberry.  Very  cheap, 
healthy,  well-rooted  trees  and  plants  packed  free  in 
best  manner.  For  price  list  address 

CHARLES  BLACK,  llightstown,  N.  J. 


TREES 


at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
Pears,  16  per  100;  Peach,  3c.  Cat.  Free 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 

76th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

is  now  ready  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


] 


MAULE’S  Seeds 

Lead  all,  as  thousands  of  successful  garden-  I  E 
era  in  all  sectlonsof  the  country  can  attest.  e 
If  you  want  the  finest  garden  you  have  ev¬ 
er  had,  you  must  plant  Maule’s  Heeds. 

Our  Beautiful  New 

Catalogue  Free 

to  all  who  apply  for  It.  It  contains  every¬ 
thing  good,  old  or  new,  in  vegetable,  flower, 
and  farm  seeds,  summer  flowering  bulbs, 
etc., etc.  It  has  hundreds  of  Illustrations, 
four  colored  plates,  practical  up-to-date  cul¬ 
tural  directions,  and  offers 82,500  in  cash 
prizes.  Write  for  It  to-day.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Philadelphia. 


■tuiiiiiHntiiiiiumiiiiHiimiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiimmnuiMium,,,,, 


Burpee  Seeds 

are  sold  in  any  quantity,  but  only  under 
seal.  They  are  always 
genuine  as  dated  and 
are  fairly  described  in 
Burpee’s  Farm  An¬ 
nual  for  1900.  This 
is  a  bright  new  book, 
full  of  practical  infor¬ 
mation,  which  we  are 
pleased  to  Mail  FREE  to  progressive 
planters,  who  desire  to  raise  the  choicest 
Vegetables  or  most  beautiful  Flowers. 
Write  TO- DAY. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Phila. 


ASPARAGUS 

CONOVER’S 

COLOSSAL.  COLUMBIAN  WHITE.  PALMETTO 

All  strong  two-year-old  roots. 

Order  early  while  the  stock  Is  complete. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO., 

Glenwood  Nurseries,  Morrisville,  Penna. 


Cabbage  seed,  extra  select  crop  of  1899.  My  own 
growing,  all  seasons,  sure  header.  Ounce,  20c.;  lb., 
11.75.  J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


2000  BUSHELS  |ee(1  Corn;  san,I,les  free-  w- 


8CARFF.  New  Carlls’c,  O. 


CHESTNUT 


SCIONS  from  producing  trees. 
Alpha,  Reliance,  Parry,  Grant, 
Paragon,  Cooper.  Numbo. 

ALBION  CHESTNUT  CO.,  Haddonfle’d,  N.  J 

Seed  Sweet  Potatoes,  Seed  Jersey  Yel¬ 
low  and  Bed.  II  per  bn  ,  13  per  bbl.  of  3  bn.  Securely 
packed  to  carry  safely.  Send  for  price  list  of  fruit 
trees,  small  fruits,  etc. 

CHA8.  BLACK,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


Seed  Potatoes.— Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Livingston.  12.88;  Carman  No.  3,  Banner,  Seneca 
Beauty,  12.67:  Rural.  $2.60;  Ohlos,  $3.27  four-bushel 
barrel.  W.  K.  IMES,  Seed  Potato  Specialist,  Ver- 
montville,  Mich. 

SEED  POTATOES  Send  for  price-list  and 


ture." 


“Hints  on  Potato  Cul- 
R.  P.  WILLCOX,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio, 


DHTITHEC  Grown  especially  for  SEED.  11 
III  I  B  I  U  EL  w  varieties.  Prices  right.  List,  free 
GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa 


SEED  POTATOES 


MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATOES. 

AnMITTF.DI.Y  TUB  ItKRT.  QUANTITY  TO  SUIT. 

MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATO  CO.  Greenville,  Mich. 

EARLY  OHIO,  E. 
MICHIGAN,  BOVEK 
Rose,  Hebron,  the  Carmans  and  6  other  lirst-cluss 
varieties.  11  years  experience.  Catalog  free. 

ABNER  R.  WILSON.  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

CARMAN  NO.  3  $3-00 

SEED  POTATOES.  MJWperbbi. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  $4.00  pcrbbl.,  all 
bbls.  4  bu.  Dewey,  the  great  cropper,  per  bbl.  $5  00. 
Wholesale  list  free.  GEO.  A.  BONNELL, Waterloo, N.Y 

General  Nursery  Stock. 

Trees,  Seeds,  Cuttings,  Hedge  Plants,  etc.  Japan 
Raspberry,  $1.50  per  100;  do/..,  36.  Gregg,  Marlboro, 
Golden  Queen  Raspberry  plants,  by  do/.  35c.;  100, 
$1.50;  1000.  $10.  Send  for  Price  L  et.  J.  A.  ROBERTS, 
Malvern,  Pa. 


erNew  Late  Winter  Apples. 

Collins,  Beach,  Oliver,  Arkansaw,  Reagan,  iiciges, 
Gilbert,  Springdale,  Hightill,  Slayman,  Givens, 
Hatchers,  etc.  $4  per  do/.,  packed. 

V.  8.  FUNK  &  CO.,  Boycrtown,  Pa. 


P 


EACH  TREES 


No.  1,  Medium.  No.  2  and  No. 
3,  at  3,  1\i,  1%  and  lc.  each, 
all  1  yr.  from  bud,  healthy,  thrifty;  no  scale; 
sample  by  exp.  Trees  kept  dormant  till  May  10. 
Send  for  clr.  R.  S.  Johnston,  Box4,Stockley,Del 


Al 


Strawberry  and  SmaU  Fruit  Plants.  Lowest 
prices.  List  free.  P.  SPEER,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


OTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $1.26  per  1000  and  up. 
^  Miller  Red  Raspberry  and  Lucretia  Dewberry, 
$3.50  per  1000.  Catalogue  free. 

I).  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 


Strawberries 


—As  good  plants  as  can  be 

_ _ bought  North,  Sout  h,  East,  or 

West.  Carefully  handled, packed* shipped  anywhere 
at  wholesale  prices.  Win.  Perry,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


New  Seedling  Strawberries. 

Free  Sliver  and  WInchel  No.  3  Just  out  and  20  other 
varieties.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  RIDGE  PLANT 
FARM,  G.  W.  Winchel,  Prop.,  Tobinsport,  Ind. 


BIG  NEW  BERRIES 

Mammoth  sweet  chestnuts,  Japanese  plums,  peaches 
— all  nursery  stock  cheap.  Free  catalogue. 

J.  H.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury.  Conn. 


PEACH  ™J3E5 

“PEDIGREE 


A  full  assortment  of  varieties,  including 
new  and  standard  sorts.  These  are,  we 
rooted  trees  we  have  ever  grown. 


JJ  that  is  what  our  NEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRIES  are.  You 
should  read  about  them.  Send  for  new  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
It  tells  all  about  them  and  the  many  other  good  things  we  have. 


JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO  , 


HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


For  $i  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Paragon, 
i  Numbo  Chestnut  Tree  grafted,  worth  $2.20  Full  line  of 

^J n fipoj-a  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS, 

I  ’  Ursery  OlOCK.  V^ertincate.  Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 


GRASS  SEED  for  HAY, 

GRASS  SEED  for  PASTURE, 
GRASS  SEED  for  GOLF  LINKS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  LAWNS, 

GRfISS  miXTURES  SPECIALLY  PREPARED  TO  SUIT  DLL  CONDITIONS  OF  SOIL. 

Our  AMERICAN  FARMERS’  MANUAL  for  1900,  32  pages,  devoted  entirely  to  Grass 
and  other  Seeds  for  the  Farm,  mailed  free  on  application  to  those  who  state  where  they  saw 
this  advertisement.  Correspondence  invited. 


GRASS  SEEDS 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO, 


- 35  &  37 - 

CORTLANDT  SI. 


NEW  YORK. 


The  Fruits  to  Plant 


for  profitable  results  are  named  in  our  1900 
Catalogue.  This  book  names  all  the  trees  and 
plants  that  will  succeed  in  a  northern  climate; 
gives  accurate  descriptions  of  varieties  and 
instructions  about  planting.  Catalogue  mailed  FREE  at  your  request.  Write  to  us  for  any 
further  information  you  need  about  fruits.  Sixteenth  Year. 

T.  J.  PWYER  A  SON,  Box  I  (Qrange  Cp.  Nurseries),  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 
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Bone,  Ashes  and  Manure. 

D.  TP.  M.,  Spring  Garden,  Pa.—  Our  garden 
Is  a  black  loam,  shading  out  to  a  sandy 
loam;  it  has  always  been  manured  with 
barnyard  manure.  Would  you  advise  the 
use  of  wood  ashes  in  connection  with  the 
manure,  or  would  you  advise  some  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer?  If  you  advise  a  fertil¬ 
izer,  what  analysis  would  you  suggest? 

Ans. — Wood  ashes  would  give  good 
results  in  connection  with  the  manure, 
but  we  suggest  that  you  use  fine-ground 
bone  also.  The  manure  will  provide  the 
nitrogen,  and  the  ashes  will  give  the 
potash.  You  might  well  add  phosphoric 
acid,  which  the  bone  will  supply. 


RURAL  NOTES. 

Hedges  and  Snow. — A  correspondent 
asks  whether  hedges  will  cause  the 
snow  to  drift  and  bank,  the  same  as 
stone  walls  or  rail  and  board  fences.  He 
says  that  there  are  persons  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood  “working”  the  farmers  for  or¬ 
ders  to  set  and  care  for  hedge  fences, 
and  he  is  afraid  of  bad  roads  in  conse¬ 
quence.  Hedges  will  cause  snow  to 
drift  just  in  proportion  to  their  close¬ 
ness  and  effectiveness  as  hedges,  and  in 
this  respect  are  no  better  than  walls  or 
board  fences.  The  only  fences  we  know 
which  do  not  check  air  currents  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  cause  snow  drifts  are  those 
made  of  wire  stretched  on  posts. 

New  Peaches. — A  reader  in  Nebraska 
asks: 

Have  the  Bokhara  peaches  Nos.  3  and 
10  been  tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  and 
with  what  results?  Will  it  pay  to  plant 
them  extensively? 

The  Bokhara  No.  3  peach  tree  on  trial 
in  the  Rural  Grounds  was  destroyed  last 
Spring,  before  it  arrived  at  fruiting  age, 
on  account  of  being  infested  with  per¬ 
nicious  scale.  A  number  of  trees  in  a 
trial  orchard  near  by  bore  a  fair  crop 
of  good  peaches  last  year,  although  the 
buds  of  most  other  varieties  were  en¬ 
tirely  killed.  We  would  not  recommend 
extensive  planting  without  further  care¬ 
ful  trials.  We  have  never  seen  Bokhara 
No.  10. 

Tree  Seeds. — The  following  questions 
are  typical  of  many  others: 

Kindly  give  the  proper  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  Catalpa  seed  to  insure  its  germina¬ 
tion.  N.  B. 

Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

Please  give  the  necessary  treatment  of 
basswood  seeds  in  order  to  grow  trees. 

Milo,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  L. 

Oatalpa  seeds  may  be  gathered  after 
the  pods  turn  brown,  and  stored  in  a 
dry,  cool  place  until  the  middle  of  April, 
when  they  should  be  sown  in  drills  two 
feet  or  more  apart,  covering  about  one- 
half  inch  deep,  and  pressing  the  soil 
firmly  about  them.  Catalpa  seeds  usual¬ 
ly  germinate  well  when  sown  the  Spring 
following  their  ripening.  Basswood,  or 
linden  (Tilia)  seeds  should  be  stratified 
between  layers  of  moist  sand,  as  soon 
as  gathered  and  kept  in  cellar  or  out¬ 
house  until  April,  when  they  may  be 
sown  as  directed  for  Catalpa.  If  ex¬ 
posed  to  moderate  freezing  While  strati¬ 
fied,  they  will  germinate  rather  better. 

Culture  of  Sage. — A  Connecticut 
reader  asks  the  following  questions 
about  sage: 

What  Is  the  best  variety  of  sage  to  grow 
for  market  on  a  small  scale?  When  should 
the  seed  be  sown  for  plants?  Can  a  crop 
be  obtained  the  first  year  from  seed?  Give 
Instructions  as  to  soil,  manure  and  culture, 
and  how  many  years  the  plants  will  grow? 

The  variety  known  as  the  broad¬ 
leaved  sage  is  preferred,  as  a  greater 
weight  is  produced.  Holt’s  Mammoth 
sage  is  fine  for  kitchen  gardens,  as  it 
is  productive  and  long-lived,  but  it 
ripens  very  little  seed,  and  must  be 
propagateu  by  cuttings,  so  that  plants 
are  too  scarce  and  costly  for  market 
crops.  Sage  seeds  are  sown  in  rows,  12 
or  more  inches  apart,  in  April,  in  rich 
mellow  soil.  Commence  cultivation  as 
soon  as  the  plants  come  up,  and  thin  to 
eight  or  10  inches  in  the  row  as  soon  as 
well  established.  Keep  the  ground 
loose  and  mellow  until  the  plants  begin 
to  cover  the  ground,  which  should  be  by 
the  middle  of  September.  Evejy  other 


row  can  then  be  cut  out,  made  into 
bunches,  and  marketed.  The  remaining 
rows  will  soon  spread,  and  in  a  favor¬ 
able  season  will  close  up  the  vacant 
spaces  before  November,  when  the  re¬ 
maining  plants  may  be  marketed.  Each 
plant  will  make  two  or  three  bunches. 
Fine-rotted  stable  manure  is  the  best 
fertilizer.  Sage  plants  will  live  several 
years  with  good  care,  but  it  is  best  to 
grow  it  as  an  annual,  cutting  the  whole 
plant  for  market.  It  does  not  pay  to 
pick  leaves  from  old  plants  for  market. 

Seeds  Wanted. — We  need  here,  above 
all,  for  our  dairies,  an  early  green  food. 
Oh  our  farm  we  have  rye  to  come  after 
silage.  To  follow  rye  what?  Little  grass 
nowadays.  The  reason  I  take  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  is  that  it  is  surrounded  by 
eastern  and  northern  dairy  folk.  What 
they  discover  will  do  us  good  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  What  do  vetch  seed  and  seed 
peas  cost?  If  some  merchants  or  grow¬ 
ers  would  but  advertise  them  and  tell 
how  to  grow  and  when  and  where,  how 
attractive  it  would  be  to  us  as  an  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Would  not  a  little  space 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  well  edited,  cost  less 
in  rental  than  the  price  of  catalogues, 
and  pay  better  because  of  reaching  the 
weekly  eye  with  matter  in  season?  Some 
young  rellow  is  going  to  strike  this  idea 
and  forge  ahead  of  the  silent  old  boys. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.  s.  r.  downing. 

The  Strawberry-Raspberry. 

As  I  notice  this  plant  Is  still  holding  a 
place  in  some  catalogues,  I  will  give  brief 
directions  how  to  treat  it,  and  have  tho 
benefit  of  its  beautiful  fern-like  foliage. 
Dig  a  small  pit,  two  feet  wide,  about  two 
feet  deep;  line  the  pit  with  well-burned 
brick,  laid  in  hydraulic  cement.  Don’t  use 
ordinary  mortar,  as  it  might  get  out  for 
you.  Don’t  fear  the  plants  getting  away 
from  seed  spreading,  as  you  must  have 
fruit  to  get  seed,  which  it  has  never  pro¬ 
duced  for  me.  Fill  your  pit  with  good  soil, 
and  you  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  plant’s 
fine  foliage  and  be  safe.  Its  outside  cul¬ 
ture  should  be  similar  to  that  used  for 
Canada  thistle  and  Couch  or  Quack  grass. 
These  directions  will  answer  for  Golden 
Mayberry  also.  d.  m. 

Camphill,  Pa. 

After  reading  the  above  decided  opin¬ 
ion,  we  induced  the  culinary  genius  of 
the  Rural  Grounds  to  open  a  jar  of 
canned  Strawberry-raspberries,  put  up 
last  July.  The  large  berries,  with  the 
richly  colored  juice,  proved  as  tasteful 
as  they  were  pretty.  The  flavor  was 
rick,  and  fruity,  with  a  very  slight  as- 
tringency,  quite  novel  and  distinct  from 
other  Rubus  fruits.  This  handsome 
berry  has  come  to  stay  on  our  grounds, 
as  we  not  only  find  it  ornamental  but 
useful,  and  reasonably  productive  when 
planted  in  masses  in  rich,  moist  soil. 
Scattered  plants  on  dry  upland  will  not 
fruit,  according  to  our  observation. 
There  will  doubtless  be  some  difficulty 
in  eradicating  it  when  once  established. 
This  “abominable  weed,”  as  D.  M.  calls 
it,  has  been  definitely  determined  to  be 
Rubus  rosaeflorus,  from  China  and 
Japan  (not  R.  sorbifolius,  as  we  have 
hitherto  named  it). 


44  Evil  Dispositions 
Are  Early  Shown  .” 

Just  so  evil  in  the  blood  comes  out  in 
shape  of  scrofula,  pimples,  etc.,  in 
children  and  young  people.  Taken  in 
time  it  can  be  eradicated  by  using  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla,  c/lmertca's  Greatest  Medi¬ 
cine.  It  vitalizes  and  enriches  the  blood. 


^  Never  Disappoints^ 


How  mucli 
do  you  grow? 

What’s  your  Harden  going  to  yield  this' 
/year?  All  depends  on  the  seed.  Sow  rlghtN 
'  and  the  chances  are  you’ll  reap  right.  Sow  t 

Gregory’s 
Seeds 

and  you'll  get  the  greatest  yield  your 
ground  will  give.  All  seeds  guaranteed. 
AYear  Book  for  1900  contains  broad  gnage 
)  offer  to  all  who  grow  vegeta ‘ 
bles  or  flowers  for  pleasure 


_ _ ■  pi _ 

or  profit.  Write  for  it. 
,/J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,^ 

'  Marblehead, 

Mims. 
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Rare  Trees,  Shrubs,  Hardy  Plants 

and  all  scarce,  new  varieties  of  Hardy  8tock. 
The  Most  Complete  American  Nursery. 

Get  our  prices  before  buying.  Expert  practical 
plans  and  suggestions  for  Planting  Gardens  and 
Grounds  of  the  highest  value  FREE  to  all  inquirers. 
Write  for  our  unique  Catalogue,  a  perfect 
Handbook  and  Gnidc. 

THE  SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO., 

/  102  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Spring  Planting 

The  reliable  new  EVERBEARING  PEACH 
Also,  the  ELBERTA  and  other  choice  varieties. 
JAPAN  PLUMS — all  the  most  approved  sorts.  Se¬ 
lect  assortment  small  Fruits.  Prices  for  above  very 
reasonable.  Address 

MILFORD  NURSERIES,  Milford,  Del. 


The  BEST  FRUIT 


Echo  Strawberry. 
London  and 
Columbian  Raspberry. 
Erie  and  ttathbtin 
Blackberry. 

Pearl  Oooeeberry. 
Pomona  and 
Red  Crons  Currants. 


1*  the  only  kind  worth  growing. 
I  handle  nothing  that  I  cannot 
guarantee.  All  my  plants  are 
hardy,  fresh  dug,  and  war¬ 
ranted  true  to  name.  Let  me 
send  you  my  catalogue — free. 


ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  SCIONS  Troos,  Fumigated 

SUTTON  BEAUTY,  Malden  Blush.  Hubbardston, 
Rome  Beauty.  J.  8.  WOODWARD.  Lockport.  N.  Y. 


ArrLt  UIUNS  keepers,  vigorous  growers. 
York  Imperial,  North  Western  Greening  and  Black 
Twig.  H.  E.  MARKELL.  Gerrardstown,  W.  Va 


Trees.  Trees.  Trees. 

Every  tree  a  pedigree  tree,  every  tree  bears  loads  of 
highest  quality  of  fruit  when  properly  cared  for. 
Our  orchards  prove  It.  We  have  tho  Pedigree  York 
Imperlalsof  thecountry.  All  fruits.  Carloads  of  Peach 
and  low  price.  33  years’  experience.  Name  size,  num¬ 
ber  wanted  and  variety. 

Woodvlow  Nurseries,  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 


10 


Peach  Trees 

10  Apple,  Plum  or  Pear 
80c.;  10  Dwarf  Pear  tJOc.; 

10  Quince  76c.;  10  Grape, 

Gooseberry  or  Currant 
60c.  Write  Quickly.  C.  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD 
CO.,  Charleston.  W.  Va. 


50c. 


VINES,  TREES,  SnitUBS, 
_  best  varieties  for  Northern 
1  Planters.  Also  Seed  Corn  and 
potatoes.  For  anything  In  nursery  stock,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  consult  our  catalog,  sent  free. 

COE  &  CONVERSE,  Box  9,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls. 


The  President 
Wilder  Currant 

heads  the  list  as  a  producer  and 
a  money-maker.  Plant  no  other. 
Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Quantity  of  Fine  Trees 

We  have  almost  everything  wanted  In  our  line 

October  Plum, 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees. 
Green  Mountain  Grape  Vines. 

FOREST  TREKS  AND  SHRUBS  are  our  groat 
specialties.  We  have,  however,  quantities  of  other 
Nursery  Stock  too  numerous  to  montion. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


SEED  CORN  Selected. 

80-day  Flints,  Ky.  Huron  Dent,  Ky.  Golden  Dent, 
II;  Pride  of  North,  Cuban  Giant  Ensilage,  Gold 
Mine,  90c.;  White  Cap.  Learning,  Ey.  Mastodon,  80c. 
New  Bags,  15c.  each.  Track,  Erie. 

SIEGEL,  The  Seedsman,  Erie,  l’a. 


BARGAINS  IN  SEEDS! 

Mm  Choice  kinds  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  at 
So.  per  packet.  Flower  Plante,  6c.  each  Many  choice 
novelties.  Don’t  buy  until  you  have  seen  our  now 
catalogue.  M ailed  FREE  If  you  mention  this  paper. 

IOWA  SEED  CO.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


50c. a  FREE! 

Send  me  today,  your  name  and  address,  on  apost- 
al  and  I  will  mall  you  free,  my  Handsome  Illus¬ 
trated  Seed  Catalogue  containing  Due  Bill  and 

Klangoodfor  50c.  worth  ofFlowcror  Yegeta- 
le  Seeds  Free.  Your  selection,  to  Introduce  the 

Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds,  t 

OIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  PLANTER, 

from  Saginaw  Valley  Seed  Gardens.  Seed  Pota- 
tatoes.  Vegetable.  Flowor,  Field  Seeds  and  Plants. 

100,000  Packages  Seeds  FREE 
on  above  pi  An.  Write  quick.  Send  names  of  yottr 
neighbors  who  buy  seeds.  WOO  cash  for  best  list. 

See  catalogue. 

HARRY  M.  HAMMOND , 
Seedsman,  Box  42  .  Flfleld,  Mich .  i 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Seed  Potatoes — Commercial,  Wonder¬ 
ful,  Bovee,  Peachblow,  Cobbler,  Trumbull,  Raleigh 
and  others.  Sample  tuber,  ti  cents. 

J.  W.  HARTMAN,  Sligo,  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES 

CHOICE  NORTHEHN  GROWN. 

Imp.  Ey.  Ohio,  Maule’s  Ey.  Thoroughbred,  Ey 
Sunrise,  Ey.  Rose,  all  at  $1  per  bu.,  $2.60  bbl.;  Ey. 
Fortune,  Ey.  Market,  Ey.  Michigan,  11.25  per  bu., 
$2.25  bbl  ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  bu.,  $1,  bbl.,  $2.40. 
Carman  No.  3.  bu..  75c.,  bbl.,  $2.25;  Truo  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2,  bu.,6&c.  8acked;  track  Erie. 

SIEGEL,  The  Seedsman,  ERIE,  PA. 


The  Counter  Edition  of  our 
Garden  and  Farm  Manual 

contains  besides  the  very  complete  line 
of  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  a 
Great  Variety  of  GARDEN  AND  FARM 
TOOLS  and  SPRAYING  OUTFITS.  Send 
for  it.  Send  also  for  our  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  "'JffiSIKL'Mr*’ 


Strawberry  Plants.— Johnson’s  Early,  Excel¬ 
sior,  and  other  new  varieties,  $2  per  1000;  standard 
sorts,  $1.50.  List  of  small  fruits  on  application. 

CIIAS.  BARKER,  Milford,  Del. 


SEND  YOUR  NAME 

and  address  plainly  \A/rltte n  to 

L.  J.  FARMER,  BOX  20  f  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 

and  secure  catalogue  and  valuable  information  on 
BERRY  FRUIT  CULTURE  FREE. 
CDrillll  AFPCD  For  10  cents  we  will  mail 
dr LvIHL  Ur  I  Llli  three  (3)  “Sample” Straw¬ 
berry  plants  mul  slx(fi) months  subscription  tothe  horticultural 
paper  FARMER’S  FRUIT  FARMER.  We  arc  tho  Introduc¬ 
ers  of  the  new  strawberry,  “Rough  Rider.”  Write  to-day. 


T rees  for  Orchard  and  Garden. 

All  the  old  and-well-tried,  and  several  NEW  VARIETIES;  Climax  and  Sultan  Plums  (new  Japs);  BALD¬ 
WIN  CHERRY,  tho  hardiest  of  all.  GIBSON  Strawberry;  statement  sales  of  Gibson  for  period  of  13 
days  show  prices  double  other  kinds.  We  Guarantee  best  care,  and  best  values,  verified  by  our  patrons, 
who  are  among  tho  most  practical,  up-to-date  Orcharding  in  this  country.  Our  principle  of  guarding 
the  PARENTAGE  of  trees  in  propagation  in  view  of  making  them  CONSTITUTIONALLY  HARDY,  and 
more  likely  to  be  PRODUCTIVE,  Is  Indorsed  by  best  authorities.  Catalogue  free.  Consult  It  and  we  will 

Cayuga  Nurseries  Established  1847  WILEY  &  CO.,  CAYUGA ,  /V.  Y. 


Asparagus, 

Rhubarb ,  Celery 

and  all  other  green  garden  crops  should 
be  provided  ample  supplies  oi  available 
Nitrogen.  This  is  best  done  by  using 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

■which  stimulates  an  early,  rapid  and 
healthy  growth.  This  treatment  forces 
these  crops  into  market  earlier  than  is 
possible  by  the  use  of  any  other  fertil¬ 
izer.  Write  for  free  book  to  Jolin  A. 
Myers,  12-0 John  St.,  New  York. 
Nitrate  for  sale  try  fertilizer  dealers  every¬ 
where. 

Write  at  once  for  Uet  of  Dealers, 


ROGERS’  TREES 

We  FUMIGATE  every  tree  you  buy  from  us. 


are  sold  on  merit.  We  have  no  fake  whole 
sale  prices,  no  catchpenny  schemes,  do  Dot 
pay  freight,  and  resort  to  no  other  tricks  to 
gettiade.  Those  who  know  us  best  trust  us 
most,  and  if  you  want  honest  trees  and  honest 
values,  you  will  lind  It  safe  in  every  way  to 
buy  from  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES, 
Tree  Breeders,  Dansvlllo,  New  York. 


Trees  and  Plants 


Choice  New  Varieties  and  all  the  old  standard.  SUNSHINE, 
the  greatest  late  strawberry;  has  no  equal.  Brilliant  Red 
Raspberry ;  it  shines.  Iceberg,  a  White  Blackberry.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


STRAWBERRIES 


-90  Varieties. 

Inuludt  n  g  ne  w  U 1  u  <1  .ton  e , 
Pennell,  Senator  Dunlap,  Twilight.  Livingstone,  F.in- 
peror,  Empress,  Rough  Rider.  W.  4.  Bryan.  Allstand 
ard,  woll-rooted  plants.  Don’t  miss  our  plant  collection 

offers.  FLANSBURGH  *  PE1RS0H.  USIIE,  MICH. 


POTATOES. 

Early  Snowball  and 

twonty  other  leading 
varieties. 

Catalogue  Free. 
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Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALL  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


Apple  Trees  for  Virginia. 

I  wish  to  plant  an  orchard  in  this  section 
(Piedmont,  Va.),  and  would  like  to  know 
whether  trees  from  a  northern  or  western 
nursery,  say  from  New  York  or  Missouri, 
are  equally  as  good  to  plant  here  as  trees 
grown  in  a  Virginia  nursery.  If  you  were 
going  to  plant  an  orchard  of  Winesap 
apples,  and  could  buy  them  from  nurseries 
in  New  York,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  or  Vir¬ 
ginia,  which  would  be  your  choice,  provided 
the  nurserymen  were  equally  reliable,  and 
trees  propagated  in  the  same  manner? 

Viewtown,  Va.  j.  w.  s. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  not  make 
much,  if  any,  difference  in  the  success 
of  an  orchard  whether  the  trees  were 
grown  in  a  Virginia  nursery  or  in  any 
0i  the  States  mentioned  or  in  others 
which  are  of  about  the  same  latitude, 
'those  from  a  very  warlh  climate  would 
probably  not  be  so  good;  for  they  might 
not  be  quite  so  hardy.  It  is  better  to 
move  nursery  stock  to  a  warmer  climate 
rather  than  to  a  colder  one.  However, 
after  a  year’s  growth  the  trees  are  likely 
to  get  sufficiently  acclimated  to  endure 
ordinary  conditions,  provided  the  varie¬ 
ties  are  such  as  are  well  suited  to  the 
climate  of  the  new  location. 

Pruning  Frozen  Branches. 

I  often  read  the  advice,  In  the  papers, 
never  to  prune  fruit  trees  when  the  wood 
is  frozen.  Will  some  one  tell  me  the  rea¬ 
son  why?  r>.  M.  H. 

Calverton,  N.  Y 

I,  too,  have  often  heard  and  read  that 
pruning  'is  injurious  when  the  wood  is 
frozen,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything 
to  prove  it,  nor  do  I  believe  it.  It  is 
just  possible  that  small  branches  cut 
back  at  such  times  may  die  back  in 
some  measure,  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  such  results  where  I  have  cut 
scions.  We  are  not  likely  to  choose  a 
very  cold  time  to  do  our  pruning,  and 
therefore  there  is  little  experience  to 
back  up  a  theory  on  either  side  of  the 
question.  At  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station  they  cut  off  large  branches  at  all 
times  of  year  to  determine  which  might 
be  best.  The  wounds  that  were  made 
when  the  wood  was  frozen  hard  healed 
as  well  as  any. 

Propagating  Quinces;  Varieties  of  Apples. 

1.  How  Is  the  quince  usually  propagated? 
Will  it  grow  from  cuttings,  like  the  grape? 

2.  Are  the  Banana  apple  and  Flory  Bell¬ 
flower  the  same? 

3.  Are  the  Greenville  and  Downing’s 
Winter  Maiden  Blush  two  distinct  varie¬ 
ties?  4.  Are  they  valuable  for  planting? 

Carmel,  Ind.  j.  f,  m. 

1.  The  quince  is  usually  propagated 
from  cuttings  about  10  inches  long,  set 
in  the  early  Spring,  in  well  prepared 
soil,  and  thoroughly  cultivated  during 
the  growing  season. 

2.  The  Banana  apple  is  a  later  apple 
than  the  Flory,  better  in  quality,  and 
somewhat  flat  in  shape,  while  Flory  is 
oblong-conic.  They  are  distinct  varie¬ 
ties. 

3.  Greenville  is  the  correct  name  of  an 
apple  that  originated  near  a  town  by 
that  name  in  Ohio,  on  the  farm  of  a  man 

named  Downing.  It  was  first  called 
Downing’s  Winter  Maiden’s  Blush,  but 
tms  being  such  a  very  long  and  clumsy 
name,  it  was  changed  by  the  introducer, 
at  my  suggestion,  to  Greenville. 

4.  All  of  these  varieties  are  good. 
Flory  is  a  beautiful  yellow  Fall  apple, 
but  of  only  fair  quality  The  other  two 
are  Winter  apples  in  the  latitude  of  In¬ 
diana,  are  of  good  flavor  and  handsome 
in  appearance.  For  market  they  are  the 
wrong  color,  the  fashionable  color  being 
red. 

Climax  Plum ;  Nero  Apple;  Training  Grapes. 

1.  Will  you  tell  me  of  some  reliable  nur¬ 
sery  (in  this  part  of  the  country)  where  I 
can  obtain  Burbank’s  Climax  plum?  2. 
How  long  can  Nero  apples  be  kept  in  an 
ordinary  cellar?  Is  the  fruit  of  good  qual¬ 
ity?  3.  Is  there  any  blackberry  that  will 
not  sucker?  I  have  been  told  that  the 
Dorchester  will  not.  4.  What  is  the  best 
system  of  training  grape  vines  for  family 
use?  Size  of  bunches  not  of  so  much  ac¬ 
count  as  quantity.  j.  p.  b. 

Ayer,  Mass. 

1.  Trees  of  the  Climax  and  Sultan 
plums  may  be  had  of  Joseph  H.  Black, 


Son  &  Co.,  Oi  Hightstown,  N.  J.  Very 
few  nurserymen  have  these  new  kinds. 
They  are  worthy  of  general  trial. 

2.  The  Nero  apple  is  a  late  keeper  in 
Delaware,  and  if  grown  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  would  be  a  very  late  keeper  in  a 
good  cellar.  It  is  a  red  apple  of  medium 
size,  and  fair  but  not  high  quality. 

3.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  true 
blackberry  that  does  not  sprout  from  the 
roots.  The  Dorchester  is  one  of  the 
first  varieties,  if  not  the  very  first,  that 
was  introduced  to  cultivation,  and  is 
surely  one  that  propagates  by  suckers. 
There  are  several  better  kinds  now  in 
cultivation. 

4.  A  wire  trellis  about  five  feet  high  is 
the  best  for  grapes  in  a  small  place,  and 
on  this  the  vines  may  be  trained  on  the 
fan  system  very  easily.  This  is  to  cut 
back  and  tie  on  the  trellis  about  like  the 
open  rays  of  a  common  fan.  Common 
sense  and  good  culture  will  do  the  rest. 


Think  of  a 
woman  being 
sick  and  sub 
fering  six 
years  when 
she  might 
have  been  well 
all  that  time  ! 

Think  of  her 
taking  the 
treatment  of 
four  doctors 
and  getting  no 
better. 

Think  of  the 
pain  she  en¬ 
dured —  of  the 
uselessness  of 
Four  Dotlort  Failed.  her  life  in 

those  six  long,  dreary,  miserable  years. 

Think  of  the  distress  of  a  refined,  modest 
woman  during  the  useless  examinations 
and  treatment  of  four  different  doctors  who 
each  and  all  failed  to  give  her  any  comfort. 

Think  of  all  this  and  then  think  that  she 
was  finally  cured — completely,  wholly,  per¬ 
manently  cured  right  in  the  privacy  of  her 
home  without  the  abhorrent  “examina¬ 
tions”  and  local  treatment  so  uniformly 
insisted  upon  by  home  physicians — cured 
just  as  she  mij^ht  have  been  six  years  before. 

These  are  simply  the  facts  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Wallace,  of  Muenster,  Cook 
Co.,  Texas,  who  writes  : 

“I  had  been  a  great  sufferer  from  female  weak¬ 
ness.  I  tried  four  doctors  and  none  did  me  any 
good.  I  suffered  six  years,  but  at  last  I  found 
relief.  I  followed  your  advice,  and  took  four 
bottles  of  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery,’  and  eight 
of  the  ‘  Favorite  Prescription.’  I  now  feel  like  a 
new  woman.  I  have  gained  eighteen  pounds.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  is  a 
medicine  made  for  just  one  purpose — to 
cure  disorders  or  diseases  of  the  feminine 
organism.  It  is  the  only  preparation  of  its 
kind  introduced  by  a  regularly  graduated 
physican — a  skilled  specialist  in  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  women,  whose  thirty  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  practice  are  a  guarantee  of  health  to 
all  sufferers  who  consult  him. 

Every  woman  may  write  fully  and  con¬ 
fidentially  to  Dr.  R.  Vc  Pierce,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  may  be  sure  that  her  case 
will  receive  careful,  conscientious,  confi¬ 
dential  consideration,  and  that  the  best 
medical  advice  in  the  world  will  be  given 
to  her,  absolutely  free. 

In  addition  to  this  free  advice  Dr.  Pierce 
will  send  a  paper-bound  copy  of  his  great 
r.ooo-page  book  “The  Common  Sense  Med¬ 
ical  Adviser,”  to  any  one  who  will  send  21 
one-cent  stamps  to  pay  the  cost  of  mailing. 
French  cloth-binding,  31  stamps. 


FORD  S  Seeds 

Fruits, Plants,  Trees,  Potatoes  4.  Bulbs. 

Quality,  first  consideration.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
CATALOGUE  FREE — You  need  it,  no  matter  how  many  others 
you  already  have.  It’s  brim  full  of  jpod things  at  lowest  prices. 
Cnr  i  Op  and  the  addresses  of  7  men  or  women  who  buy 
lUl  1  Ub  seeds,  Ac.,  we  will  send  lpkt.  each — Advance  To¬ 
mato,  Breadstone  Turnip,  Black  Diamond  Water  Melon,  Jap. 
Imp.  Morning  Glory,  Allegheny  Hollyhock  and  choicest  Sweet 
Peas.  This  collection  without  names  2o  cents,  6  for  $1.00. 

FflP  KOp  we  will  sendbyinail  anywhere  in  U.S.1  nice  vine 
rUI  UUb  each  10  choicest  varieties  Grapes  covering  season 

from  early  to  late  in  time  of  ripening.  For  7  names  as  above  we 
will  add  to  this  col,  2  Miller  Red  Raspberry  plants.  Mention  this 
paper.  FORD  SEED  COM  Dept.  Q,  Ravenna,  O. 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also,  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds  Etc. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


•HARRISON'S  rppn  Mil  IO 
BURR-STONE  rtfcU  IfllLLO 

We  otfer  you  the  be.t  mill  ou  the  market 
at  such  a  low  fignre  that  it  will  pa y  you  to 
,  write  os.  Oar  mills  hare  been  on  th.  mar¬ 
ket  50  yean.  They  are  the  beet 
constructed,  leaat  compli¬ 
cated  and  faiteit  grinding 
Jmiila  yet  produced.  Hill, 
•ent  on  approral.  Price, 
coyer  freight.  Send  for  Illua- 
,  trated  catalogue.  Addre.., 

"  LEONARD  D.  HARUISON, 
•VOThlrd  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


milP  nnnn  REASONS  Why  you  should  buy 

ruun  uuuu  buggies  direct  from  our  factory 

1st — YOU  SAVK  the  DEALERS*  PROFIT. 

2d — Yougetall  custom  made  &  bestmaierial. 

3d — You  get  our  three  year  guarantee. 

4th — Our  $25  Buggy,  $51  Surrey  or  $37  Top 
Family  Wagon  are  wonders  for  cheapness 
and  give  great  satisfaction.  4  tired  Wheels 
$5.90,  Buggy  Tops  $5.25,  Harness  $3.95.  Purchasers  oan  buy  one 
Buggy  at  wholesale  factory  price,  and  become  successful  agents 
aided  bv  our  private  selling  instructions.  Catalogue  free. 

U.  5.  BUGGY  <fc  CART  CO.  P  K2,  Cincinnati,  a 


^  I  think  ^ 
f  that  it  is  the  best  ^ 
tool  made  for  use  in 
the  field  and  garden,  I 
have  used  it  on  every¬ 
thing,  from  corn  to 
tomatoes.  Start  it  in 
time ,  then  throw  away 
the  hoe. 

k  R.  E.  GARDNER,  J 
Benton  Center, 

N.  Y. 


Success 

WEEDER 

and  Surface 

CULTIVATOR 

will  save  mofe  time  and 
Work  and  make  more  money 
for  yoii  thail  any  other  farm 
implement  you  ever  heard  of. 

Write  for  full  information 
and  copies  of  letters  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farmers  who  use  and 
endorse  it. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  Sc  SONS, 
Box  805  York,  Pa. 


Soon  Saves  Its 


A  Labor  Baa* r. 


12-Year 
Old  Boy 


can  do  more  and  better  work,  either 
In  the  field  or  garden,  with  th 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  can  do  with  common  hoes. 
PlttWX,  htoek,  cultivate. — astride  or  between  row*.  Ifnoagent 
fh  vonr  town  .end  ,1.35  foi  .ample  delivered  and  t«rma  to  agenta. 

Ulrich  Mfg. Co.,20Rlvet  St., Rock  Falls, III. 


nnN’T  „ 

By  buying  a  poor  fence  that  will  let 
your  stock  fatten  on  his  crops.  The 
KITSELM AN  FENCE  lsasatisfac- 
tory  one.  It  Insures  good  sleep  and 
makes  good  neighbors.  Free  Catalogue 
telling  how  to  make  100  Styles  at  the 
abtualcost  of  the  wire.  Write  to-day. 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 

Box  106  Kldfrevllle,  Indiana,  l.  S.  A. 

with  onr  new  patent 

KEROSENE  SPRAYERS 

k  is  simple  indeed.  Kerosene  Emulsion 
1  made  while  pumping.  12  varieties  I 
■  Sprayers,  Bordeaux  and  Vermorel  | 
J  NoxjeIm,  the  “World’s  Best.’’ 
'THE  DEMINQ  CO.  SALEM,  OHIO. 

Western  Agents,  llrnion  A  Hul.bell,> 
r  Chicago.  Catalogue  and  Formulas  Free. 


No  Scorched  Foliage 

if  you  use  the  unexcelled" 

viyn  BARREL 

MNli  sprayir 

because  Ithaa  a  brush  on  the  agitator 
which  keep.  th.  auction  strainer  tree  from 
the  thick,  raw  poison.  Brass  valves, 
without  leather  or  rubber.  We  want  good 
agents.  Send  for  our  free  book  on  apraying. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY, 

2  Market  St.,  Lockport.  S.  Y. 


EMPIRE 

because  1th 


your  Fruit  Trees  and 

24  styles  spraying  outfits.  Meat 
and  cheapest.  For  prices  and 
full  treatise  on  spraying  all  fruit  andVegetable  crops 
address  WILLIAM  STAHL,  Quincy,  IUlnois. 


Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  Free. 

OeKalb  Fence  Co.,  2<;High  St.,  DeKalb,  III* 


IF  YOUR  CHICKEN  NETTING 


don't  suit, try  Page  Poultry  Fence.  It’s  heavier. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ARRIAN,  MICH. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 


J&kr- 

M9P1  of  onr  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
Is  wound  on.  N6  boles  to  bore  In  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample  to 
test  If  you  Will  send  us  12o.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Clr.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  A  CO.,  Box  67.  Leesburg.  O. 


M.  M.  8.  POULTRY 
Half  cost  of  Netting; 
Requires  few  posts,  no 


FENCE555 


rails.  Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard,  y 
Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid. 

KANSAS  STEEL  •  WIRE  WORKS  Kans««  City.  Mo. 


The 
right 
Fence 
at  the 
right 
Price. 

That’s  the  fence  here  shown.  The  fence  outselling  every 
other  form  of  fencing  because  it  is  proving  itself  from 
every  standpoint  the  Strongest,  most  Efficient,  most 
Economical.  For  Farms,  Plantations,  Ranches,  Fields, 
Orchards,  etc.,  it  is  the  strongest  and  safest.  Neither 
animals  nor  the  elements  can  injure  it.  It  does  not  injure 
stock. 

American  Field  and  Hog  Fencing 

Sold  by  agents  eveiywhere.  If  you  fail  to  find  our  agent 
write  direct  to  the  manufacturers. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co., 

CHICACO,  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


— I — 

Your  Wire  Fence 
Costs  too  Much 

Investigate  our  method  of  using  large  strands 
running  from  post  to  post,  connected  at  intervals  by 
stays  that  positively  cannot  be  bent  or  crushed  together. 

We  Save  You  One-third  Cost 


Yon  get  more  fence  for  less  money,  put  up  with  less  la¬ 
bor  in  quicker  time  than  any  other  mode  of  fence  con¬ 
struction.  Don’t  buy  a  light  wire  fence.  It  will  not  last 
and  soon  gets  out  of  shape.  By  onr  methods  to  lens 
postscan  be  used.  Wesell  wire  fence  supplies  at  whole¬ 
sale.  Crimped  and  Spiral  pickets.  Lawn  Fences  and  Farm 
Gates.  Get  our  1900  catalog  for  the  latest  on  the  fence 
question.  CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  Holly,  Mich. 

Branches— Cleveland,  O.  Waukegan,  III. 
Shipment  made  from  nearest  points. 


■is  . 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

"Know  it  All.”— I  have  never  known 
the  time  when  readers  asked  as  many 
questions  as  they  do  this  season.  The 
questions  pour  in  from  all  sides,  and  are 
about  everything  you  can  well  think  of. 
I  like  this  questioning,  because  I  have  al¬ 
ways  claimed  that  an  honest  “Why?” 
points  the  road  to  wisdom.  It  only  points 
the  road,  however,  and  the  most  complete 
answer  only  gives  the  traveler  a  fair  start. 
He  must  do  the  “getting  there”  himself. 
I  want  to  make  that  very  plain.  We  do 
our  best  to  get  fair  answers  to  questions, 
but  readers  must  understand  that  the 
active,  moving  part  of  an  idea  cannot  be 
communicated  through  printer’s  ink.  Sug¬ 
gestion  is  about  all  we  can  ever  put  into 
printed  words.  Both  editor  and  reader 
would  be  better  off  if  they  would  under¬ 
stand  that. 

Tough  Hams.— I  have  to  think  of  that 
every  time  I  look  at  our  home-cured  meat. 
When  we  slaughtered  the  pigs  last  Fall  we 
decided  to  salt  and  smoke  two  of  the 
smaller  ones.  We  read  a  book  which  told 
how  to  do  it,  and  also  studied  some  good 
articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  looked  as  easy 
as  sawing  wood-rwhy,  a  wooden  man  could 
add  salt,  sugar,  etc.,  and  hang  up  the  hams 
and  start  a  tire!  We  went  through  those  me¬ 
chanical  operations  exactly  as  the  book 
said,  and  I'll  tell  you  without  any  reserve 
that  it  requires  a  mechanical  operation  and 
a  half  to  eat  the  meat.  Tough!!!  Salt!!! 
Don’t  say  a  word!  Our  folks  are  fond  of 
ham— the  fact  that  they  eat  this  meat  is  a 
sure  proof  of  that!  You  see  what  we 
lacked  was  judgment  and  experience. 
Other  folks  could  tell  us  to  handle  salt  and 
smoke,  but  the  how,  when  and  where  to 
handle  them  could  not  grow  out  of  printer’s 
ink.  A  can  lay  down  a  rule  for  B,  but  B 
must  himself  learn  to  apply  it.  Old  Top- 
knot  lays  an  egg,  but  Aunt  Jennie  applies 
the  egg  and  makes  a  custard  or  a  pudding. 
The  hen  does  a  better  job  with  the  crude 
egg  than  most  men  do  with  a  crude  idea. 
Printer’s  ink  may  put  new  germs  in  a 
man’s  mind,  but  unless  he  makes  the  proper 
conditions  by  work  and  thought  they  will 
never  grow  large  enough  to  look  at. 

Potato  Planting.— I  speak  of  all  this  be¬ 
cause  there  have  been  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  our  plan  of  planting  potatoes. 
I  will  try  to  answer  them  all  at  once.  I 
will  make  it  as  clear  as  I  can,  but  after  all 
is  said,  the  reader  must  use  his  own  judg¬ 
ment,  or  the  crop  will  be  like  our  hams. 
We’ll  make  better  hams  yet— and  we’ll  raise 
better  potatoes,  too.  I  like  to  be  scientific 
when  I  can  at  the  same  time  be  sensible. 
Of  course,  our  scientific  friends  will  say 
that  science  and  sense  are  like  the  Sia¬ 
mese  twins.  I  hope  that  is  true,  though 
the  application  of  science  is  not  always  on 
speakjng  terms  with  sense — especially  when 
money  talks!  I  asked  Prof.  B.  D.  Halsted, 
of  New  Jersey,  to  give  us  a  nutshell  full  of 
advice  about  what  to  do  with  a  valuable 
new  potato  in  order  to  get  the  most  out 
of  it.  This  is  what  he  says— I  call  it 
sensible  science:  * 

“If  I  wished  to  get  the  most  out  of  a 
’seed’  potato  I  would  first  go  back  a  gen¬ 
eration  and  find  out  whether  the  soil  at 
hand  was  suitable  for  potatoes.  Some  per¬ 
sons  fail  at  the  outset  by  putting  their 
seed  where  it  cannot  grow.  Again,  if  the 
soil  had  a  bad  reputation  for  scab,  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  would  avoid  such  fields, 
and  reduce  the  uncertainty  as  much  as 
possible  in  that  direction  by  planting  in  a 
soil  as  free  as  may  be  from  disease  germs. 
With  a  potato  soil  free  from  germs,  the 
next  thing  is  to  use  the  staple  precautions, 
which  are  sulphur  upon  the  cut  seed,  and 
a  spray  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  once  in 
two  weeks  upon  the  vines  throughout  the 
growing  season.  Mix  the  arsenic  com¬ 
pound  with  the  Bordeaux  to  keep  off  the 
bugs;  feed  well,  and  with  clean  culture 
and  good  weather  hope  for  full  returns.” 

Curing  the  Scab. — How  can  we  do  this 
on  a  large  scale?  That’s  the  question.  At 
any  rate,  how  close  can  we  come  to  it? 
We  lost  many  dollars  last  year  through 
scab.  We  deserved  to,  and  I  don’t  com¬ 
plain.  Part  of  the  crop  was  planted  on 
soil  where  potatoes  were  grown  the  year 
before.  I  knew  better,  but  took  the  risk, 
as  it  was  the  best  potato  soil  on  the  farm. 
We  did  not  even  soak  the  seed.  The  scab 
did  not  come  as  any  “mysterious  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  Providence,”  because  Providence 
opened  some  of  its  mysteries  to  us  and 
showed  us  how  to  prevent  scab.  Our  po¬ 
tato  soil  this  year  is,  I  think,  reasonably 
free  from  scab  germs.  It  is  old  sod.  I  do 
not  think  that  potatoes  have  been  planted 
there  for  years.  The  sod  was  plowed 
last  Fall,  and  it  will  be  Spring-plowed  and 
well  worked  with  Cutaway  and  Acme.  1 
wish  to  tear  up  that  old  sod  as  thoroughly 
as  possible.  Our  soil  is  naturally  cold,  but 
there  are  streaks  which  contain  a  fair 
amount  of  sand  and  gravel.  As  a  rule, 
these  are  at  the  tops  of  little  hills  or 
mounds,  and  in  such  soil  the  earlier  va¬ 
rieties  will  be  planted.  I  shall  not  decide 
about  hills  or  drills  until  that  sod  is 
turned  up  with  the  plow,  and  I  see  how 
thoroughly  the  grass  has  been  killed.  If 


It  is  not  dead,  hills  will  be  in  order,  with 
cultivation  both  ways.  If  the  sod  is  dead, 
we  shall  use  the  planter. 

Doctoring  Potatoes.— The  scab  is  a  skin 
disease.  The  germs  spread  and  grow  in 
the  soil.  There  are  more  or  less  of  them 
in  all  soils,  but  the  greatest  danger,  I 
think,  comes  from  the  seed.  It  won’t  do 
to  look  at  a  potato  and  says  that  as  "it 
looks  pretty  smooth”  there  is  no  danger. 
I  did  that  last  year  and  lost  money  by  do¬ 
ing  so.  I  shall  try  this  year  to  “soak  and 
sulphur”  all  seed  before  planting  it.  1 
won’t  guarantee  to  do  it  just  as  I  would 
advise  others  to  operate,  for  I  know  from 
experience  that  it  doesn’t  do  to  write  “I 
have  done”  for  "I  am  going  to  do.”  I  buy 
most  of  the  seed  potatoes  from  points 
north  of  us.  They  usually  come  unsprout¬ 
ed,  with  their  eyes  hardly  opened  to  the 
possibilities  of  life.  The  best  way  to 
handle  a  small  lot  is  to  spread  them  out 
evenly  in  the  sun— on  the  barn  iloor  or  some 
place  where  they  can  be  protected  from 
frost.  In  the  light  they  will  start  great, 
broad  sprouts  that  will  grow  into  thick, 
heavy  stems.  Sunlight  is  life.  The  great 
work  of  the  plant  is  to  be  done  in  the 
dark  ground,  but  it  will  be  much  better  for 
its  brief  baby  days  of  sunshine.  A  man, 
like  a  potato,  is  better  all  his  life  when  he 
is  encouraged  to  put  out  the  first  strong 
sprouts  of  character  in  love  and  moral  sun¬ 
shine.  The  potatoes  should,  of  course,  be 
shoveled  over  and  protected  from  frost. 

Soak  and  Sulphur.— It  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  handle  large  quantities  of  potatoes 
in  this  way.  VVe  shall  not  be  able  to  sprout 
all  of  ours,  but  I  hope  to  do  so  with  the 
early  varieties,  as  they  will  need  the  most 
help  in  starting.  What  about  soaking?  H 
the  seed  is  apparently  quite  scabby,  I  shall 
soak  it,  but  if  not  I  shall  use  sulphur— pos¬ 
sibly  both.  I  like  the  formalin  solution- 
eight  ounces  to  15  gallons  of  water.  1 
would  first  rinse  the  potatoes  off  with  water 
to  wash  off  the  dirt.  Then  either  put  them 
in  a  barrel  or  tank,  and  pour  on  the  solu¬ 
tion,  or  put  it  in  a  barrel  and  dip  in  the 
potatoes  in  a  sack  or  cage  made  of  wire 
netting.  You  will  find  this  a  hard  job— 
I  don’t  care  how  easy  some  writers  make 
it  out.  You  will  get  sick  of  it  long  before 
you  have  soaked  10  barrels.  It  is  better  foi 
your  feelings  to  have  a  temporary  scab  on 
them  than  to  have  a  permanent  scab  on 
your  potatoes.  The  potatoes  should  be  cut 
and  planted  as  soon  as  convenient  after 
soaking.  We  have  found  that  a  potato 
once  soaked  or  thoroughly  wet  loses  in 
keeping  qualities. 

Uses  of  Sulphur. — We  use  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur  as  the  seed  is  cut.  A  good  way  is  to 
cut  into  peach  baskets.  Have  the  basket 
on  a  cloth  to  hold  the  sulphur  that  sifts 
through.  When  the  basket  is  one-thiru 
full  sift  over  the  seed  a  handful  of  the  sul¬ 
phur.  Do  it  again  when  two-thirds  full 
and  when  full.  Shake  the  basket  thor¬ 
oughly  at  each  addition  of  sulphur.  The 
pieces  are  thus  well  dusted.  The  sulphur 
that  falls  through  can  be  picked  up  in  the 
cloth  and  used  again.  Some  of  those  who 
use  potato  planters  mix  the  sulphur  ai 
seed  in  the  hopper  of  the  machine  as  they 
plant.  I  do  not  think  the  dry  sulphur 
remedy  is  as  effective  on  very  scabby  seen 
as  the  soaking  method,  it  will,  however, 
serve  to  prevent  rotting  in  the  soil.  It  is 
thus  very  useful  on  early  varieties,  especi¬ 
ally  when  they  are  cut  small.  In  cold 
Springs  in  damp  soils  these  little  pieces  are 
likely  to  rot  before  the  soil  is  warm 
enough  to  let  the  sprout  get  above  ground. 
The  sulphur  will  give  the  seed  a  better 
chance,  and  it  will  also  kill  some  germs  in 
the  soil.  As  to  cutting  the  seed,  the  great 
mistake  most  people  make  is  in  assuming 
that  all  eyes  are  alive.  On  round  or  chunky 
varieties  like  the  Carmans  about  half  the 
eyes  are  often  “dead”— the  other  half  being 
very  much  alive.  These  live  eyes  are 
grouped  at  one  end,  and  in  cutting  these 
varieties  slices  should  be  made  lengthwise 
through  the  potato. 

Now,  here  I  have  covered  lots  of  space, 
and  yet  only  got  the  seed  ready!  1  will 
go  on  with  it  at  another  time.  We  can  all 
afford  to  spend  more  time  over  the  seed. 
After  all,  it  is  most  important  to  get  a  good 
start.  Half  a  pint  of  sulphur  in  April  wil 
prevent  more  scab  than  a  gallon  of  sweat 
in  August.  Hope  Farm  doesn’t  have  much 
hope  for  folks  who  won’t  start  right  when 
they  know  how  to  do  so.  h.  w.  c. 


If  you  are  a  farmer  or  want  to  be  one, 
send  for  the  “Western  Trait..”  Published 


quarterly.  Full  of  pointers  as  to  settling 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Handsomely  embellished  and  con¬ 
cisely  written.  Mailed  free. 

Address  by  postal  card  or  letter. 

John  Sebastian,  G.P. A.,  Chicago. — Adm. 
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FUMA 


(M kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  G  rain  Insects. “The 
wheels  of  the  Gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”  as  agoing. 

EDWAKD  R.  TAYLOR,  Tenn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  GET  UP  WITH  A  LAME  BACK? 


Pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back  is  un¬ 
mistakable  evidence  of  kidney  trouble, 
it  is  nature’s  timely  warning  to  show 
you  that  the  track  of  health  is  not  clear. 

If  these  danger  signals  are  unheeded, 
more  serious  results  are  sure  to  follow; 
Bright’s  Disease,  which  is  the  worst 
form  of  kidney  trouble,  may  steal  upon 
you. 

The  mild  and  the  extraordinary  effect 
of  the  world  famous  kidney  remedy, 
Swamp-Root,  is  soon  realized.  It  stands 
the  highest  for  its  wonderful  cures  of 
the  most  distressing  cases.  A  trial  will 
convince  anyone — and  you  may  have  a 
sample  bottle  for  the  asking. 

Lame  back  is  only  one  symptom  of 
kidney  trouble — one  of  many.  Other 
symptoms  showing  that  you  need 
Swamp-Root,  are,  obliged  to  pass  water 
often  during  the  day  and  to  get  up 
many  times  at  night,  smarting  or  irri¬ 
tation  in  passing,  brick-dust  or  sedi¬ 
ment  in  the  urine,  catarrh  of  the  blad¬ 
der,  constant  headache,  dizziness,  sleep¬ 
lessness,  nervousness,  irregular  heart¬ 
beating,  rheumatism,  bloating,  irritabil¬ 
ity,  worn-out  feeling,  lack  of  ambition, 
loss  of  flesh  or  sallow  complexion. 

If  your  water,  when  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  in  a  glass  or  bottle  for 
twenty-four  hours,  forms  a  sediment  or 
settling,  or  has  a  cloudy  appearance,  it 


is  evidence  that  your  kidneys  and  blad¬ 
der  need  immediate  attention. 

In  taking  Swamp-Root  you  afford  nat¬ 
ural  help  to  nature,  for  Swamp-Root  is 
the  most  perfect  healer  and  gentle  aid  to 
the  kidneys  that  is  known  to  medical 
science. 

Swamp-Root  is  the  triumphant  discov¬ 
ery  of  Dr.  Kilmer,  the  eminent  kidney 
and  bladder  specialist.  Hospitals  use  it 
with  marked  success  in  both  slight  and 
severe  cases.  Doctors  recommend  it  to 
their  patients,  and  use  it  in  their  own 
families,  because  they  recognize  in 
Swamp-Root  the  greatest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  remedy. 

If  you  have  the  slightest  symptom  of 
kidney  or  bladder  trouble,  or  if  there  is 
a  trace  of  it  in  your  family  history,  send 
at  once  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  who  will  gladly  send  you 
free  by  mail  immediately,  without  cost 
to  you,  a  book  of  wonderful  Swamp-Root 
testimonials.  Be  sure  to  say  that  you 
read  this  generous  offer  in  the  “Rural 
New-Yorker.” 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that 
Swamp-Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can 
purchase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and  one- 
dollar  size  bottles  at  drug  stores.  Don’t 
make  any  mistake,  but  remember  the 
name,  Swamp-Root. 


10,000 F1RMERS 


WANTED 


To 


put  up  our  Barn  Door  Hangers, 
Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Slings,  etc. 
THERE  IS  MONEY  IN  IT. 


The  “LOUDEN  GOODS” 


EQUAL. 


RAS  NO 


have  no  equal  and  are  fast  taking  the  place  of 
everything  else.  Don’t  waste  time  on  something 
out  of  date,  but  write  at  once  for  Booklet  of  the  latest  and 

etc.  Mention  this  paper.  Address’  Louden  Machinery  Go.,  Dept,  j  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

Huy  yotir  fertilizers  J>irect  at  Wholesale  Prices,  and  get  your  money’s  worth. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES,  SAMPLES  AND  PAMPHLET. 

WALKER,  STR  ATM  AN  &  COMPANY,  Rittstmrgh,  Pa. 


1900 

THE  SOUTH  SIDE 
FRUIT  CARRIERS  AND  BASKETS 
PETERSBURG,  VA. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Pr  ces 


BERRY  BOXES  and  BASKETS 

Peach  Packages— 

Grape  Baskets— 

Frultand  Vegetable 
Packages  of  every  kind 
Send  for  catalogue. 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  &  BASKET  CO., 

New  Albany,  Ind 


1 

Tiree 

Favori 
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owers  6*  mKF 
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r 

“V  -  i  'ng&.Mme 

J 
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c 

gL  < 

H  ~ 

St veet  Peas —  ff 

Over  50  varieties  of  the  best  European  and  American  named  sorts.  B 

Perfected,  iloyal  Show  Pansies —  ' 

Over  100  colors  and  markings,  ali  tho  finest  European  varieties  j 
and  largest  flowering  strains.  £  JtffL 

Vasturtiutns  Dwarf— 

The  best  ever  produced,  and  not  surpassed  for  gorgeousness  of  W  jFfi  /  <■!  ■W't  V  "IpNxTj 
color  and  brilliant  effects.  1  n  t,  1  “  w  yjt 

One  full-sized  packet  of  each  variety  for  only  rt  cts,  and  addresses  nut ♦  Hwv' 

if  two  of  your  llower  loving  friends,  will  also  include  a  copy  of  “  Floral  1  jS  IW+  \  1 

Culture,’*  which  tells  how  to  grow  flowers  from  seeds,  and  tiie  p»— , ,  jj  L,  H 

laintiest  catalogue  published,  devoted  exclusively  to  ilower  seeds.  H  t  Jt'  fk  ±  ^  \  1^.  J 
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March  24 


ODD  NOTES  FROM  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Wintry  Weather.— Since  the  bluebirds 
and  robins  appeared  during  the  first  week 
in  February,  we  have  had  one  or  two 
moderate  blizzards,  with  considerable  snow, 
and  the  temperature  record  has  been  low¬ 
ered  nearly  to  zero,  while  fierce  winds  blew 
for  three  days  at  a  time.  The  first  pipings 
of  the  welcome  Song  sparrow  were  quickly 
stilled,  but  he  did  not  leave  us,  and  may 
now  be  seen  in  sheltered  hedges.  The 
robins  and  bluebirds  were  very  restless  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  weeks,  but  are  still  here,  while 
a  few  small  tlocks  of  blackbirds  have  just 
appeared  at  this  writing— March  6.  No 
special  damage  seems  to  have  been  done  by 
the  cold.  A  few  buds  show  blackened  cen¬ 
ters,  but  they  can  well  be  spared  if  too 
many  more  do  not  follow  later,  and  a  few 
tender  berries  and  roses  have  been  cut 
somewhat  lower  than  we  care  to  have 
them.  The  close  vicinity  of  the  ocean  (less 
than  six  miles)  usually  prevents  severe  in¬ 
jury  from  cold,  though  we  are  not  exempt 
from  late  frosts.  The  chief  climatic  dam¬ 
age  to  fruit  is  likely  to  occur  during  the 
blooming  season,  from  driving  coast  storms 
or  drenching  fogs,  which  wash  the  pollen 
from  the  flowers,  thus  preventing  perfect 
fertilization.  „ 

A  New  Hardy  Abyssinian  Plant.— Some 
snowdrops  have  opened  in  a  snug  corner, 
and  a  big  Eremurus  pushed  through  the 
ground,  only  to  get  the  tip  of  its  long 
leaves  nipped  by  the  frosty  wave.  This 
tall-growing  member  of  the  lily  family 
seems  to  be  little  known  in  this  country, 
except  in  the  botanic  gardens.  About  five 
years  ago  we  planted  six  reputed  species, 
imported  from  a  European  collector,  but 
they  all  turned  out  to  be  identical  with 
Eremurus  robustus,  which  was  not  ordered 
at  all.  However,  this  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  genus,  sending  up  flower  stems  six  or 
seven  feet  high,  crowned  with  a  spike  of 
star-shaped,  pinkish  flowers  with  prominent 
orange  stamens.  The  whole  make-up  of 
the  plant  is  like  the  old  Red-hot  Poker 
plant,  or  Kniphofia,  as  it  is  now  called,  and 
it  comes  from  the  same  locality  in  Abys¬ 
sinia,  but  differs  from  the  Poker-plant  in 
the  important  respect  of  being  entirely 
hardy,  with  the  exception  that  the  young 
growth  starts  so  early  in  Spring  as  to  run 
the  chance  of  being  cut  back  unless  pro¬ 
tected  with  some  litter.  These  Eremuri 
are  not  as  handsome  as  the  dealers  would 
have  us  believe,  but  are  very  noble  and 
striking  when  in  bloom  in  early  May,  after 
which  they  quickly  fade  and  disappear 
above  ground  until  another  season.  Two 
species  were  first  offered  last  Fall  by  a 
New  York  seedsman  at  $3  to  55  each.  The 
large  claw-like  tubers  are  easily  injured  in 
transportation,  and  it  takes  about  six  years 
to  grow  a  plant  to  flowering  size,  so  that 
they  are  likely  to  remain  high-priced  for 
some  time. 

More  About  the  Winter  Tomatoes.- 
The  11  tomato  plants  in  the  Rural  green¬ 
house  are  doing  remarkably  well,  consider¬ 
ing  their  cool  situation.  Up  to  date  they 
have  set  422  tomatoes,  and  ripened  155.  We 
find  that  they  average  about  six  to  the 
pound,  and,  therefore,  expect  to  gather 
about  70  pounds  of  fruit  during  the  season 
from  January  to  May.  Some  of  the  plants 
are  nine  feet  long,  and  carry  clusters  of 
six  to  nine  tomatoes  throughout  their  whole 
extent.  These  plants  get  good  care,  of 
course,  and  have  more  sunlight  than  if 
other  tall  plants  wrere  grown  in  the  house, 
but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  kept  pretty 
cool  at  night,  and  the  foliage  suffers  more 
or  less  from  the  sulphur  and  tobacco  fumi¬ 
gations  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  give 
in  order  to  prevent  mildew  and  aphides 
from  harming  our  little  hybrid  roses,  and 
other  susceptible  plants.  We  could  get 
larger  tomatoes  and  probably  an  equal 
weight  in  the  end  by  thinning  the  clusters 
somewhat,  but  these  full  bunches  ripen  less 
rapidly,  and  thus  tend  to  give  a  steadier 
supply  for  table  use. 

Seedling  Roses. — For  the  last  eight  years 
we  have  been  much  interested  in  hybridiz-' 
lng  various  hardy  roses,  using  botanical 
species  as  far  as  possible,  hoping  to  pro¬ 
duce  something  attractive,  and  at  the  same 
time  equal  to  the  exactions  of  our  variable 
climate.  Many  beautiful  roses  are  sent 
out  every  year  by  the  old-established 
growers  of  Europe,  but  remarkably  few 
are  in  any  way  adapted  to  garden  culture 
in  this  country,  and  it  seems  as  though 
some  careful  work  should  be  done  to  de¬ 
velop  forms  of  sufficient  vigor  to  thrive 
under  our  conditions.  Of  the  thousands 
of  seedlings  bloomed  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
less  than  a  dozen  have  been  retained  as 
possessing  something  of  the  qualities  de 
sired.  Hybridizing  roses  is  exacting  work. 
It  requires  long  preparation  to  get  the 
plants  in  a  condition  to  bear  seeds;  many 
of  the  best  ones  are  exceedingly  shy  in 
producing  heps  or  fruits  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  and  not  a  few  are  entirely  sterile. 
After  pollenization  is  accomplished,  and 
the  seeds  are  finally  secured,  some  care  is 
needed  to  effect  germination,  and  grow  the 
seedlings  to  maturity.  The  seeds  of  some 
types,  such  as  the  Polyantha  roses,  will, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  come  up 


within  10  or  12  days  after  sowing,  and  show 
a  tiny  bloom  after  a  few  weeks’  growth  be¬ 
fore  the  seed  leaves  have  dropped;  others, 
like  the  sweetbriers  and  many  native  spe¬ 
cies,  seldom  germinate  until  the  second 
year,  and  we  have  seeds,  still  apparently 
sound,  that  have  remained  dormant  since 
planting  in  the  Fall  of  1897,  though  every 
means  known  to  us,  such  as  variation  of 
moisture  and  temperature,  repeated  freez¬ 
ings  and  thawings,  etc.,  have  been  used  to 
induce  them  to  wake  from  their  long  sleep. 
The  seeds  of  the  Rugosa  roses  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  so  refractory.  While  uneven  in 
their  time  of  germination,  most  of  the 
viable  seeds  will  grow,  if  stratified  as  soon 
as  ripe,  exposed  to  a  few  weeks  of  frost, 
and  then  sown  in  a  warm  place,  but  a  con¬ 
siderable  percentage  usually  remains  dor¬ 
mant  until  the  next  season.  We  have 
grown  many  hybrid  Rugosas,  and  hitherto 
have  always  found  that  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  seeds  produced  by  hybridization 
were  perfect,  and  that  not  more  than  five 
or  six  out  of  each  hundred  ever  grew  at  all, 
so  that  w'e  have  fallen  in  the  habit  of  sow¬ 
ing  them  very  thickly.  Last  Summer  some 
crosses  were  secured  that  had  been  planned 
for  several  seasons  ago.  The  seeds  were 
sown  in  a  shallow  box  or  flat  as  thickly  as 
usual,  but  they  have  broken  all  previous 
records  by  coming  up  like  the  proverbial 
"hair  on  a  dog,”  and  it  looks  now  as  though 
they  would  swamp  all  our  vacant  space. 

Chickens  in  the  Greenhouse.— The 
wintry  weather  caught  several  broods  of 
chickens  just  hatching.  Now  the  mistress 
of  the  Rural  Grounds  manages  the  poultry 
department,  and  has  been  provided  with 
very  fair  quarters  for  her  pets,  but  noth¬ 
ing  would  do,  while  the  temperature  ranged 
so  far  below  the  freezing  point,  but  to  bring 
the  chicks  into  the  greenhouse.  Of  course, 
such  a  proceeding  would  never  be  tolerated 
in  a  commercial  house,  nor  in  an  ornamental 
conservatory,  but  the  Rural  glasshouse  is 
first  and  last  a  workship  and  convenience 
for  carrying  out  our  experimental  work, 
and  we  utilize  it  for  every  consistent  pur¬ 
pose,  so  the  tender  little  fellows  were 
transferred  to  snug  Summer-like  quarters 
under  the  benches.  How  they  did  toast 
their  backs  under  the  warm  pipes,  and  run 
about  the  dry  sandy  floor!  They  seem  to 
find  some  Insect  food,  and  quickly  nipped 
the  clover  and  sorrel  that  had  been  allowed 
to  grow  in  the  lighter  places.  We  find  that 
one  hen  can  take  care  easily  of  18  or  20 
chicks  under  these  favorable  conditions, 
and  they  grow  astonishingly  fast.  Only 
one  has  been  lost  so  far,  and  he  perished  in 
an  attempt  to  emulate  the  pet  frog,  by 
jumping  into  the  water  tank  in  an  unguard¬ 
ed  moment.  Of  course,  the  chicks  are  only 
taken  in  the  greenhouse  on  bitter,  stormy 
days  and  very  cold  nights;  at  other  times 
they  occupy  the  poultry  house  with  com¬ 
fort.  We  get  enough  green  stuff  in  the 
way  of  lettuce,  radish  tops  and  weeds  from 
the  benches  and  pots  to  make  an  agreeable 
addition  to  the  menu  of  our  small  flock  of 
hens. 

Stubborn  Cabbages.— We  have  long 
wished  to  hybridize  some  of  the  standard 
varieties  of  cabbage  with  another  plant  of 
the  same  family,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
get  them  to  bloom  at  the  right  time  in  the 
open,  so  some  plants  were  selected  with  a 
view  to  flowering  them  under  glass  in  the 
Winter.  Some  typical  cabbages  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  large  pots  early  in  the  Summer, 
and  the  heads  cut  to  encourage  the  bloom 
spike  to  start.  Instead  of  producing  flow¬ 
ers,  new  and  smaller  heads  were  formed 
just  before  freezing  weather.  The  opera¬ 
tion  was  repeated,  and  the  plants  taken  in 
the  greenhouse,  with  the  expectation  that 
an  attempt  at  seed  production  would  begin, 
but  other  solid  little  heads  have  formed, 
running  the  stems  up  pretty  tall.  However, 
some  of  the  lower  buds  have  bloomed,  and 
the  cross-pollenization  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  The  glass-grown  heads  were  very 
fine  eating,  but  it  is  scarcely  an  economy 
to  grow  cabbages  in  this  way.  This  experi¬ 
ment  illustrates  the  high  perfection  to 
which  cabbages  have  been  brought  by  care¬ 
ful  and  persistent  selection  through  many 
years.  The  production  of  three  successive 
heads  on  a  plant  under  adverse  conditions 
would  scarcely  be  anticipated,  but  the  ten¬ 
dency  has  long  been  thoroughly  inbred. 
What  do  we  expect  to  gain  by  crossing  cab¬ 
bages  and  breaking  up  this  fixed  tendency 
to  produce  typical  heads,  or  Winter  storage 
buds?  Well,  we  may  get  something  useful 
in  the  way  of  a  spinach  or  kale  substitute 
for  early  Summer  use,  but  a  season’s 
growth  will  reveal  the  real  possibilities, 
and  very  likely  upset  preconceived  theories. 


Notes  from  Vermont.— I  am,  as  every 
good  citizen  ought  to  be,  interested  in  the 
oleo  question,  and  1  would  like  to  offer  a 
few  suggestions.  First,  that  a  tax  of  less 
than  10  cents  per  pound  would  not  check 
the  amount  produced;  therefore,  it  would 
put  money  Into  the  United  States  Treasury 
that  of  right  belongs  to  the  farmer  and  his 
family.  For  that  reason  I  much  prefer  the 
anti-color  law,  and  think  it  wrould  be  much 
preferable,  for  the  demand  would  be  very 
small  if  any  for  blue  or  brown  butter  or 
any  color  whereby  it  might  be  easily  de¬ 
tected  from  the  genuine  dairy  butter.  An¬ 
other  reason  why  I  would  prefer  the  anti- 
color  law  is  that  I  should  not  feel  proud  of 
my  country  if  it  went  into  partnership 
with  the  oleo  scamps,  for  I  think  there  Is 
a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  saying  that  the 
partaker  is  as  bad  as  the  thief.  When  the 
oleo  bills  are  acted  on  in  Congress,  I  hope 
we  may  have  a  full  account,  and  especially 
be  allowed  to  know  the  names  of  those, 
if  any,  who  vote  against  the  bills.  If  we 
have  not  Constitution  enough  to  put  down 
all  food  adulterations,  give  us  another  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  Constitution.  I  think  the  pure- 
food  problem  the  most  vital  one  that  we 
as  a  nation  have  on  hand,  for  if  we  cannot 
take  care  of  our  time-honored  industries, 
what  in  the  world  will  we  do  with  more 
territory?  Not  that  I  am  opposed  to  an¬ 


nexing  territory,  but  I  think  there  are 
questions  of  greater  importance  than  that. 
If  we  want  a  prosperous  country  we  must 
take  care  of  our  agricultural  industries,  in 
which  thousands  are  engaged,  for  if  we 
cripple  one  so  great  as  our  dairy  industry 
we  will  feel  the  shock  from  center  to  cir¬ 
cumference.  We  ought  not  to  keep  quiet 
and  let  a  few  swindlers  steal  our  homes 
from  us,  and  do  it  under  the  protection  of 
poor  laws  which  they  would  like  to  dictate 
for  us.  F.  E.  D. 

Shoreham,  Vt. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Ad/v 


The  Admiral  Dewey  Potato. 

Still  at  the  head  with  a  yield  rate  of  977  bushels 
to  the  acre  in  1898,  with  from  GO  to  90  pounds  from  a 
pound  of  seed  planted  in  1899  It  resembles  the 
Rose  in  color  of  the  skin,  but  the  ilesh  is  whiter  and 
the  quality  Is  unquestionably  the  best  of  Its  type, 
and  should  supersede  all  others  for  main  crop. 
Price,  75c.  pound;  3  pounds,  $2.  post  or  express  paid. 
Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials  to  0.  M.  ROBIN 
SON,  Manorville  L.  I.,  or  JOHN  DURVEA  &  CO 
27  ,  29  and  31  Gansevoort  Street,  New  York  City 

Klondyke  Potatoes. — The  farmers’ 

gold  mine.  Send  for  price.  Wm.  Meyer,  Mears,  Mich 


Headquarters  for  2nd-Crop  Seed  Potatoes.  Best 
on  earth.  50  choice  kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants, 
etc.  Cat.  free.  J.  W, HALL,  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 

Allkan  on  R.  N.-Y. Trial  Grounds 

wICUUCIl  I  OldlO  yielded  726  bu.  per  acre. 
20th  Century  (early)  504;  Raleigh  only  342.  Figures 
ought  to  convince.  Tuber,  10c.;  lb..  25c.  Thirty  others. 
Gold  Standard  Oats,  pkt.,  10c. 

H1LER  BROS.,  Prattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


PflTATflFQ  You  Want  Seed?  Low  Freight? 

lUlMIUuO  Maule’s  Commercial?  Queens?  Six 
Weeks,  and  Catalogue  Describing  40  Varieties? 
Spring  Shipments  (Tuber  and  Sample  White  8tar  Oats 
Postage  5c.)  Rurals  $1.95.  Write  Now.  Barrel  or  Car 
Lots.  SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM,  Box  E,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 


Early  Black  Cow  Peas.  C.  C.  Brown, 
Bridgeville,  Del. 


f  H IMPinV  HIT'S- Earliest,  most  productive  and 
ullmUilVil  vnlO  heaviest  oats  ever  grown  In 
the  United  States  Yield,  112  bus.  per  acre.  Weight. 
45  pounds  per  bus.  Sample  and  circular  tree. 

JOHN  BURNS,  Borodino,  N.  Y. 


An  LA  I  nA  ull  W  jf 


ROSS  BROS. 


you  plant  bureka  Ensilag 
Corn.  It  produce! 
more  tons  of  silagt 
peracretlian  otbei 
known  varieties. 

Thirty-eight  tons 
actual  weight  or 
one  acre.  Book 
aboutitmailedfree. 
WORCESTER,  MASS.  FRONT  ST 


I0LMES’  SEEDS. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  free !  Send  postal 
■  ■  TO-DAY.  If  you  are  a  Market  Gardener. 
Send  for  my  Wholesale  List. 

HENRY  L.  HOLMES,  Harrisburg,  Fa. 


ROCKY  MT.  EVERGREENS~p7RKLArwwNafnd 

CEMETERY.  Four  Blue  Spruce,  15  Inches,  for  $1.50; 
four  20-lnch  for  $2.50;  ten  two-year  old,  for  25  cents  In 
postage.  100  two-year  old  for  $2,  all  delivered  EX¬ 
PRESS  PREPAID.  Catalogue  of  HARDY  NURSERY 
STOCK,  with  colored  and  photo-plates  FREE.  Our 
stock  all  upon  HARDY  ROOTS;  none  injured  by 
Winter  of  ’98  and  ’99.  GARDNER  &  SON,  Osage 
Nurseries,  117  Seventh  Street,  Osage,  la 


DON’T 


give  an  order  for  Nursery  Stock  again 


catalogue,  and  see  low  prices, 
etc.  Remember  it_  pays  to 
by  mail.  You  will 
rejoice  if  you 
Send  to  HALL’S  NURSERY, 


Bargains  by  mail, 
have  them  sent 

PLANT  THE  BEST 

Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


Trees  and  Plants. — Do  you  want  the 

best  that  grow  ?  Save  money  by  sending  for  my  cata¬ 
logue.  C.  A.  HYATT,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WE  SELL 


direct  to  planters  reliable  Trees  at 
honest  prices.  Good  standard  tested 
varieties. Catalog  and  price-list  free. 
The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  B.16U5,  Dansville,  N.Y 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  tor  1900 

Explains  what  may  be  accomplished  by  using 
well-grown  trees  and  plants.  Mailed  free. 

W.  M.  PETERS’  SONS,  Wesley,  Md. 


SS  TREES 

SWvarlctleinLlso  Grapes. Small  Frutt*,ctc.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock-  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currantH  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price-list  free.  LKiVIS  ltOKSCII,  kretluuia,  N.  y 


^/tf«  , 

Large 

Trees 

Deciduous  and  Evergreen, 

Shrubs  and  Vines,  also  bearing  age 
Fruit  Trees.  Purchasers  wanting  to 
ornament  new  grounds  or  improve 
older  ones,  can  obtain  trees  of  large 
size  as  well  as  those  of  medium 
growth.  Oaks  a  specialty.  Send  for 
our  new  illustrated  catalogue.  Assort¬ 
ment  complete.  Quality  unsurpassed. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO., 
Morrisville,  Pa. 

Olenwood  Nurseries: 

60  miles  from  New  York 
SO  miles  from  Phila. 


CHOICE  Vegetables 

will  always  find  a  ready 
market — but  only  that  farmer 
can  raise  them  who  has  studied 
the  great  secret  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  both  quality  and  quantity 
by  the  judicious  use  of  well- 
balanced  fertilizers.  No  fertil¬ 
izer  for  Vegetables  can  produce 
a  large  yield  unless  it  contains 
at  least  8%  Potash.  Send  for 
our  books,  which  furnish  full 
information.  We  send  them 
free  of  charge. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  *Y ork. 


Cucumbers 

and  Melons 

and  all  vegetables  are  exceedingly 
profitable  if  grown  for  the  early  market. 
La rgo  yields  and  early  maturity  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  follow  the  judicious  use  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda . 

For  particulars  and  proofs  write  for  free 
book  to  John  A.  Myers,  12  OJolm 

St.,  New  York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealers  everywhere. 

Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers. 


FARMERS 

Can  Realize  the  Profits  of  Market  Gardeners 

by  planting  the  best  transplanted  vegetable  plants 
and  getting  their  produce  Into  market  early  while 
prices  are  high.  Cabbage  and  lettuce  plants  ready 
March  1st,  other  plants  in  season,  continuing  until 
J  uly  1st.  Write  for  price  list. 

J.  E,  HUTTON  &  SON,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


Japanese  Maples 

IN  LARGE  SIZES. 

HENRY  E.  BURR,  Ward  Place,  So. Orange, N.J. 

Telephone  2064. 


4  HORN  vour  homes  with 
■**-  Ferns,  Ficus,  Palma  and 
other  leaf  and  Flowering 
Plants.  We  have  44  Green¬ 
houses  full:  also  hundreds  of 
loads  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds* 
Choicest  now  and  old.  Mail 
size  postpaid,  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Direct 
deal  will  save  you  money.  Try  it.  Elegant  catalogue 
free.  46th  year.  1000  acres.  44  greenhouses. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  793  Painesville,  Ohio. 


TREES 

Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits, 

including  grapes.  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees,  Evergreens  and 
Shrubs  for  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  grounds.  Shade  Trees 
for  streets.  Hardy  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants, Climbers,  etc. 

Our  new  catalogue,  carefully  re¬ 
vised,  beautiiully  illustrated  with 
half-tone  engravings,  with  cover  of 
exquisite  design,  contains  accurate 
and  trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
most  valuable  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  is  replete  with  practical 
hints  indispensable  to  planters.  Al¬ 
though  prepared  at  great  expense, 
it  will  be  sent  free  to  our  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  ;  to  others,  on  receipt  of  10  cts. 

ELLWANGER&  BARRY 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Established  60  Year*. 
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SOME  POULTRY  NOTES. 

Leg  Weakness  in  Hens. 

is  there  any  remedy  for  hens  that  seem 
to  have  lost  the  use  of  their  legs?  They 
eat  well,  but  cannot  stand.  They  have 
been  fed  on  good  wholesome  food;  boiled 
potatoes,  bran,  and  corn  meal  mixed  in  the 
morniijg,  and  afternoon,  two  or  three  kinds 
of  grain,  mixed.  w.  c.  H. 

Orwell,  Vt. 

This  leg-weakness  in  hens  is  usually 
due  to  overfeeding  and  idleness.  I  would 
advise  reducing  the  feed,  and  to  feed 
all  whole  grain,  well  mixed  in  plenty  of 
chaff  or  other  litter  of  some  kind,  to 
compel  the  hens  to  scratch  for  it.  Too 
many  heavy  males  will  sometimes  in¬ 
jure  the  hens,  causing  weak  backs  re¬ 
sembling  leg-weakness.  f.  l.  k. 

Poultry  and  Sprayed  Poison. 

I  have  never  as  yet  sprayed  my  apple 
orchard,  but  now  have  a  sprayer,  which  1 
intended  to  use,  but  am  doubtful  on  ac¬ 
count  of  our  fowls,  that  are  almost  always 
to  be  found  in  the  orchard  when  not  con¬ 
fined.  The  mixture  I  have  for  spraying  is 
poisonous,  and  I  fear  that  the  fowls  will 
be  killed  by  what  falls  on  the  ground  when 
spraying.  h.  f.  c. 

Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  case 
on  record  where  poultry  have  been  poi¬ 
soned  by  feeding  in  orchards  which  have 
been  sprayed  with  any  of  the  ordinary 
poison  mixtures.  Many  years  ago  it  was 
demonstrated  that  when  all  of  the  grass 
growing  under  a  tree  was  fed  to  a 
horse  soon  after  the  tree  had  been  thor¬ 
oughly  drenched  with  a  j/aris-green 
spray,  the  horse  was  not  injured  in  the 
least.  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  spray  trees  with  the  usual  poisonous 
mixtures,  for  fear  of  injuring  fowls.  A 
half  dozen  hens  would  have  to  eat  most 
of  the  grass  under  a  sprayed  tree,  at  one 
meal,  to  get  enough  to  poison  them. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 


while  Charlie  claimed  it  was  the  chicken 
manure  he  threw  out  of  the  house!  I 
knew  a  deaf  man  who  chewed  some  pep¬ 
sin  gum.  His  hearing  was  temporarily 
brighter  for  this  chewing,  for  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  jaws  seemed  to  clear  the 
throat  passages  a  little.  If  the  man  who 
made  the  gum  could  get  hold  of  that,  he 
would  be  out  with  a  claim  that  “pepsin” 
cures  deafness!  n.  w.  c. 

Effects  of  Previous  Mating. 

I  have  a  B.  P.  Rock  hen  and  rooster. 
The  hen  has  been  running  with  other  fowls 
of  a  different  breed.  If  I  were  to  shut  her 
and  the  purebred  rooster  together,  how 
long  would  it  be  before  the  eggs  are  true 
to  breed?  o.  l. 

Demster,  N.  Y. 

As  a  rule,  hens  will  breed  true  after 
two  weeks’  confinement  with  the  prop¬ 
er  males,  although  there  are  exceptions, 
and  it  is  best  to  separate  the  different 
breeds  as  long  as  possible  before  the 
breeding  season.  Much  of  the  difference 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  this  question  is 
due  to  the  different  characteristics  of 
the  individual  hens.  Some  hens  will 
carry  the  effects  of  cross-mating  much 
longer  than  others.  There  are  breeders 
who  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  hens  that 
have  been  running  with  males  of  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  will  not  again  prove  to 
be  certain  breeders,  during  the  whole 
season.  I  have  always  allowed  all  my 
different  breeds  free  range,  running  to¬ 
gether  after  the  season  is  over,  and 
never  had  a  chick  to  show  the  effects  of 
it,  after  three  weeks’  confinement  in 
their  respective  pens.  j.  e.  s. 


Blooded  Stock  says  that  a  good  way  to 
give  medicine  to  a  hog  that  refuses  to  take 
it  in  swill  is  to  take  an  old  boot,  cut  a  hole 
in  the  toe,  put  the  toe  part  well  back  in 
the  hog’s  mouth  and  pour  the  medicine  in 
the  top  of  the  boot  leg. 


What  Started  the  Hens  ? 

I  have  just  been  reading  about  those 
hens  and  condition  powders  at  Hope  Farm, 
page  147.  It  does  look  rather  favorable  for 
the  powders,  but  has  it  occurred  to  you 
that  those  hens  were  just  coming  in  profit 
when  you  began  the  powders,  as  it  was 
about  the  time  of  the  year  when  they 
should  begin  laying  better,  or  that  some 
other  change  in  the  feed  had  brought  about 
the  desired  result?  Of  course,  it  may 
have  been  the  powders  that  helped,  but  1 
have  very  little  faith  in  any  kind  of  pow¬ 
ders  when  the  birds  are  healthy,  and  firm¬ 
ly  believe  the  same  amount  expended  for 
meat  and  grains  will  give  one  many  more 
eggs.  j.  e.  s. 

Columbus.  N.  J. 

The  last  of  the  condition  powder  was 
fed  February  20.  The  meat  was  also 
discontinued,  and  linseed  meal  fed  in  its 
place,  btill  tne  33  hens  have  kept  at  it. 
This  is  their  record  for  the  first  12  days 
in  March: 


March 

l . 

Eggs. 
. 21 

March 

7 . 

Eggs. 
. 14 

2 . 

. 13 

*  < 

8 . 

. 20 

3 . 

. 21 

*  ( 

9 . 

. 2T> 

•  • 

4 . 

. 20 

1  4 

10 . 

. 14 

•  • 

5 . 

. 12 

«  « 

11.... 

. 20 

«  • 

6 . 

. 26 

•  • 

12 . 

. 26 

We 

fed 

a  hot 

rar.sh 

composed  of 

ground  corn  and  oats,  with  a  little  lin¬ 
seed  meal  in  the  morning,  and  shelled 
sweet  corn  at  noon  and  night.  The  hens 
have  a  good  range.  On  very  cold  morn¬ 
ings  a  dash  of  ginger  and  pepper  is  put 
in  the  mash.  He  would  be  a  wise  man 
who  would  stand  up  and  say  that  he 
knows  what  caused  the  hens  to  start  so 
rapidly  and  keep  it  up  so  well.  Mr. 
Holmes,  who  sent  the  powder,  says  that 
he  has  started  up  flocks  of  old  hens — 
five  and  six  years  old,  in  much  the  same 
way.  I  know  that  it  is  hard  to  read  an 
experiment  aright  sometimes.  Last  year 
we  planted  some  potatoes  on  light  soil 
and  used  the  Mapes  fertilizer.  The 
drought  threatened  the  crop,  and  I  put 
on  nitrate  of  soda.  We  had  a  fine  crop, 
but  what  produced  it?  Uncle  Ed  said 
it  was  the  fertilizer;  'it  looked  to  me  as 
though  the  nitrate  punched  the  crop  up, 


.  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦.♦♦♦ 


Our  100-page  book,  Veterinary  Ex¬ 
perience.  It  gives  first  of  all  full  and 
complete  directions  for  the  care  of  the 
horse,  Including  chapters  on  Feeding 
In  health  and  sickness,  grooming,  nurs¬ 
ing,  best  methods  of  administering 
medicines,  etc.  Treats  on  all  diseases 
of  the  horse,  giving  diagnosis,  treat¬ 
ment,  etc.  Illustrated  with  full  page  ... 
plates,  naming  and  pointing  out  every 
bone,  muscle,  nerve,  bloodvessel,  etc. 

! !  -  Incidentally  about+++++^^ 


the  most  valuable  and  best  known 
lit  veterinary  remedy  in  the  world.  It  is 

i‘{  guaranteed  under  forfeit  of  $100.  tocure 
11  any  case  of  colic,  horse  nil,  curbs, 
splints,  contracted  cords,  thrush.etc. 
||l  Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Co. 

U  Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  is  equally 
11  effective  in  the  household.  Cures  rhcuinu- 
j!  tlsm,  sprain*,  bruises  and  reUeves  all 
pains  instantly.  Sample  of  either  Elixir 
*1  on  receipt  of  6c.  in  stamps  to  pay  postage, 
t  For  sale  at  all  druggists  tor  50  cts.  each,  or 
sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 
i  DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE.  Sole  proprietor, 
80  Beverly  St.,  IioKton,  Mass. 
Beware  of  ali  so-called  Elixirs. 

None  genuine  but  Tuttlea. 


SHEER-SHEARING  REVOLUTIONIZED. 

Chicago  Sheep-Shearing  Machine, 


Stewart's  Patent. 

Price,  $10.00. 

The  onlySheepShearing 
Machine  ever  Invented. 
The  day  of  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  hand  shears  is  past. 
Over  one  million  sheep 
shorn  last  season  with  this 
machine.  Thousands  of 
testimonials.  Saves  from 
one-half  to  one  pound  wool 
from  each  sheep.  Pays  for 
itself  the  first  season.  Be 
humane  and  don’t  butcher 
your  sheep.  Send  for  large 
illustrated  circular. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT  CO., 

158-00  Huron  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  CROWN  IwjlSSSs 


bona.  For  the  poultry: 
Lowest  in  ttriee.  Sena 

mowAlm.  1 


man.  Best  in  the  world, 
for  circular  and  teati 
Wilson  Bros,.,  EASTON#?* 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. — Prize  win¬ 
ners  wherever  shown.  Eggs,  $2  per  sitting. 

JOHN  H.  JANNEY,  Brighton,  Md. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Cockerels, 

*2 each;  eggs,  20  $1;  60,  $2;  100.  $3. 

JOHN  HERB  SHKNK,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


A  grand  lot  of  Barred  Rocks  for  sale.  Eggs  from 
exhibition  matings.  Circular  free. 

C.  F.  GIFFEN,  Lock  Box  86,  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 


White  Wyandottks  Exclusively.— 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenlx,  R.  I 


Thoroughbred  Bar.,  Wh.  &  Bf.  P.  Rock.  Lt.,  Dk.& 
Bf.  Brahma,  Br.,  Bf„  Wh.  &  Blk.  Leg.,  Bf.,  Ool.  & 
Wh.  Wy’dotte,  B. Langs.,  Bf.  Coch.,  B.  Mim.S.S.Ham- 
burg.  Eggs,  15  $1;  40  $2.  H.  K.  Mohr,(juakertown,  Pa. 


Fowls  Cheap. — Singly,  pairs,  pens. 

W.  and  Barred  Bocks:  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns;  W. 
Wyandottes;  stamp.  Eggs,  26  for  $1. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  HELLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 


Stevenson’s  Pedigree  White  Wyandottes. 

are  record  makers,  as  well  as  prize  takers.  Eggs  that 
hatch,  $2.00  per  13.  $10.00  per  100.  Will  please  you  or 
return  your  money.  J.  E.  Stevenson,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


Genuine  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Ruff  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Leghorns. 
Circular.  SAMUEL  DUNBAR,  B. 222,  Klkhorn  Wis. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN  &  SON’S 

S.C.Whiteand  Brown  Leghorns 

We  make  a  specialty  of 

EXTRA  EARLY  FERTILE  EGGS  J- 

GRAND  COCKERELS,  from  $2  up  bred  from  our 
winners  at  Washington  and  Philadelphia.  Also  Bel¬ 
gian  Hares.  EASTERN  SHORE  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Box  11,  Parksley,  Va. 


S.  C.  Bl.  Minorcas. 
B.  P.  Rocks. 

O  8.  Bantams. 

Cin.  Tumb.  Pigeons 
Homer  Pigeons. 


FOR  For  Hatch  ng.| 

SALE  BIRDS 

For  Breeding. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE,  all  ages,  both  sexes 

M.  SAGER,  ORANGEVILLE,  PA. 

Knobs  Mountain  Poultry  and  Stock  Farm. 

M  R  TTTRKFY^- Fisher  Island  Strain.  Toms,  $4; 
111.  D.  IUHAEjID  Pair,  $7.  Eggs,  $3  for  13. 

White  P.  Rock  Cockerels,  $2.  Mas.  F.  H.  THOMSON, 
Fairvlew  Farm.  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y 

Bronze  Cobblers 

Extra  Large  and  Vigorous. 
_ GEO.  W.  SALISBURY,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

IACKS  A  flne  lot  of  larRe  black  Dkj  and  16  hand 
jnvuo  jacks.  Cheap,  good  ones,  money  makers. 
Come  quick  for  a  bargain.  Also  Percheron  stallions, 
all  stock  guaranteed.  KRKKLKR’ri  JACK  FARM, 
West  Elktou,  Preble  Co.,  Ohio. 

BCR  AYRQUIBCC- halves  from  high  strain 
IILUi  ninoniriLO  of  milkers;  also,  Scotch 
Collie  Pups.  Prices  reasonable.  MAPLE  ROW 
STOCK  FARM,  F.  H.Cookingham,  Cherry  Creek,  N.Y 


MUM, Main, 


When 

Hens 

Lay 

Eggs 

Hatch 


£  F eed  them  overy  other 
r  day  as  directed,  in  a 
3  warm  mash, 

!  SHERIDAN’S 

Condition 

1  Powders 

^  It  strengthens  the 
s  hens.you  get  more  fer- 
:  tile  eggs,  and  strong, 
r  healthy  chicks,  with- 

2  out  which  poultry 
*  raising  may  prove  a 
^failure.  Successful 

-  pou  ltry  men  have  used 
;  Shf.kidan’s  Powder 
•in  the  last  30  years. 
£  Large  2  it),  can,  $1.20; 
rsix,  $5.  Sample  best 

3  poultry  paper,  freo. 

=  l.s.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

-  Boston,  Mass. 


SMALL'S  CALF  FEEDER. 

Calves  suck  their  milk,  arrow  sleek, 
thrifty  and  very  large,  commanding  the 
highest  market  prices  for  veal  or  dairy. 
Write  for  free  circulars. 

J.  B.  Small  &  Co.,  Boston,  Maas, 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  in  1899. 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS 

Send 5c  for  Illustrated  catalogue.  ■  VK  wALL 


AUSCHERS 


(Stock 


Wine;  In  the  hands  of 
wwi*iohls  CU!itonier 


-  n  II  IB  UUMGUHJI 

land  takes  every  prize  in  sight.  Never  fails.  We  lead 
in  quality  and  lowest  prices.  Largest  pure  bred  poul¬ 
try  farm  In  the  Northwest.  New  mammoth  poultry 
book  and  catalogue  explains  all.  Worth  $25,  butsent 

for  15c.  |ni|Q  Haiierhpr  If  Rni  6fi  Ffefinort.il) 


BARGAINS  IN  INCUBATORS-?^” 

S.  H.  MERRYMAN.  Box  4,  Townon,  Md. 


A  SONG  OF  SUCCESS 


make  another  good  name  for  our 

20TH  CENTURY 

POULTRY  BOOK 

It  deala  with  all  those  subjects  which  tend 
in  the  poultry  business,  treated  by 
the  masterful  hand  of  experience.  Nosnbject 
neglected,  it  bits  them  all.  It’s  practical ;  can  be  adopted  by  every¬ 
body  in  tne  poultry  business.  Tells  about  the  renowned  Reliable 
Incubators  and  Brooder*.  Book  sent  for  10c  to  cover  postage 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B101,  Quincy,  111. 


Incubators  and  Brooders 

Incubators  from  $5.00  up. 

Brooders  from  $3.80  up 
Catalogue  free 

L.  A.  BANTA, 

Llgonler,  Ind. 


310  First  Premiums 

Award sd  to  the  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATOR.  Guaranteed  to  operat* 
climate.  Send  for  catalogue. 
■■STATE  IKCTJSATO*  CO.  ■«*«-  City,?*. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle  for  sale.  We 
have  to  offer  a  few  choice  animals  of  both  sexes  or 
would  exchange  one  for  Reg.  Shrophire  ewes. 

E.  K.  &  M.  C.  HARRINGTON,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


BARGAINS  IN  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 

129  head,  all  ages,  both  sexes— the  leading  Butter 
and  Milk  strains.  Specials  on  fine  Bull  Calves.  Write 
at  once  for  just  what  you  want  to 

DKLU1UR8T  FARMS,  Mentor, ^Ohio. 


JERSEYS. 

A  grandson  of  Pedro  3187  out  of  a  tested  dam  for 
sale.  One  year  old,  solid,  sound,  showy,  serviceable, 
superior.  Send  for  price  and  pedigree. 

W.  F.  McSPARUAN,  Furniss,  I'a. 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


Hickory  Hill  Farm 

18  TUB  HOME  OF  THE 

“Rissa”  Jerseys. 

The  “  Rlssas”  combine  the  show  qualities  of  the 
Island  Jerseys  and  the  great  buttermaking  qualities 
of  the  St.  Lamberts.  Must  make  room  for  Spring 
calves.  J.  GRANT  MOUSE,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 

Qll44fil'IM9lfO?^Also'  Neufchatel,  Cream  and 
DUIiermaiier  Limburger  maker  wanted  In 
private  creamery.  Give  age,  nationality  and  ex¬ 
perience.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenaugo,  N.  Y. 


U  A  TP  II  with  tho  perfect,  self- 
11 A  I  Un  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher— the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  oent.  ef 
fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost. 
GEO.  BL  STAHL,  Qalwey,  HL 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper¬ 
ated;  168  page  catalogue  contain¬ 
ing  Information  and  testimonial 

Sent  free.  QEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


fT  COST  US  $4fooo  sswo 


Address  nearest  Offioa. 

B  orton* 


We  have  spent  $4,01)0  on  our  now  book. 
“How  to  Make  Money  with  Poultry  and 
Incubators.  ”  It  tells  it  all.  Leading  poultry 
men  have  written  special  articles  for  it.  199 
8x11  in.  Illustrated.  It’s  as  good  aa 

Incubator 

best.  Out  hatch  n,  oth» 
machine,  !6  page  circular  firm.  6^4  lloCs. 
la  «Umpa  for  $4,000  hook  N*.  101. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  OO, 

Waylaud.  V.  Y.  Chicago,  OL 


WORMS 

FILL  more  sheep  than  dogs  do;  kill 
more  colts  than  barbwire;  kill 
more  pigs  than  Cholera.  All  kinds 
of  intestinal  andstomach  worms  in 
sheep,  horses  and  hogs  are  instant¬ 
ly  killed  and  removed  by  feeding 
Summer’s  Worm  Powders. 
They  cleanse  the  stomach,  purify 
the  blood,  aid  digestion,  improve 
the  appetite  and  general  health  of 
the  animal.  Send  for  circulars. 
Agents  wanted.  F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO. 
68  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.:  178  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Chester  Swine,  Collie  Pups. — 

PAINE,  South  Randolph,  Vt. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  breeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlet  and  prices  free.  Light  Brahma 
cockerels  $1  apiece.  C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y 


Poland  Chinas, Berk- 
shirts  &  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  hard  times  prices  and  free 
olrcular.  Hamilton  &Co.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Go.,  Pa 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 
Moore  Brothers,  JUhany,  N.  Y, 


'CORED  TO  DEATH’ 


DEHORNING 


is  the  startling  headline  of  many  a  news 
paper  article.  Hornless  animals  are  safe. 

done  with  the 

KEYSTONE  KNIFE, 

causes  less  pain  than  any  device 
made.  Cuts  on  4  sides  at  once — clean 
and  quick,  no  crushing  or  tearing. 

Kuily  warranted.  Circulars  Ac.  FUKK. 

A.  C.  BROS IUS,  COCHRANVILLE,  PENN. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HHNS  and  CHICKENS 
64-page  book  fees. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  B.  I. 


.BLOODED  STOCK 

19  a  monthly  Swine  Journal  telling  how  to  brood 
and  feed  ho  s  90  as  to  make  tho  most  money. 
Written  by  “farmers  who  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  Regular  an  beer  ipikmWcenia,  bat 

'for  10  Cents 

in  silver,  received  before  April  15,  we  will  WM 
1  Blooded  Stock  one  year.  This  offer  i. 
oaly  made  to  increase  oar  clrculiiloa  before 
Apr.  15.1f  yoa ere  not  satiaffed,  your 
money  bade.  BLOODED  STOCK, 
“  OXFORD,  Pa. 


BE  A  BEE  KEEPER. 

Fascinating  and  profitable  occupation.  Our  Semi 
Monthly  Magazine, 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

tells  all  about  It,  so  that  beginners  understand  how  to  handle  bees 
and  make  money.  Sample  copy  and  books  on  Bee  Culture  and  cata¬ 
logue  of  all  Bee  Supplies  free  if  you  mention  this  paper.  We  are 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  everything  for  bee  keepers. 

THE  A.  1.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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FIGURES  OF  FRAUD. 

The  oleo  men  do  not  seem  to  agree  on 
their  figures.  They  ought  to  rehearse 
their  statements  a  little  before  they  go 
to  Congress.  We  have  just  received 
copies  of  documents  which  are  being 
circulated  throughout  the  West.  One 
is  a  letter  signed  by  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Kansas  City  Live  Stock 
Exchange.  It  calls  upon  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  at  Washington  to 
vote  against  the  bill  taxing  oleo  10 
cents  a  pound.  The  letter  states  that 
this  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  re¬ 
duce  the  value  to  farmers  and  raisers  of 
cattle  an  average  of  ?4  per  head,  with 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  value  of 
hogs.  Right  in  tne  same  mail  comes 
a  long  letter  from  Swift  &  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  also  arguing  against  this  law. 
The  Swift  Company  being  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  buying  stock,  ought  to  know 
something  about  figures.  They  state 
that  a  large  steer  will  yield  about  50 
pounds  of  oleo  oil,  and  that  if  the  oleo 
industry  is  killed,  this  oil  would  have  to 
be  sold  as  tallow,  which  would  bring 
lour  cents  a  pound  less.  That  makes  $2 
difference  on  a  large  steer.  They  figure 
out  that  if  the  neutral  oil  now  used  in 
making  oleo  had  to  be  sold  as  lard, 
tnere  would  be  a  difference  of  20  cents 
on  the  carcass  of  a  iirge  hog.  It  will  be 
seen  that  these  gentlemen  uo  not  agree 
on  their  figures.  We  prefer  to  take  the 
figures  of  Swift  &  Co.,  as  they  prob¬ 
ably  know  better  what  they  are  talking 
about.  It  is  in  order  for  them  to  arise 
and  tell  how  much  more  they  are  paying 
tne  farmer  for  the  steer  or  the  hog  be¬ 
cause  they  are  able  to  sell  part  of  the 
fat  for  making  oleo. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  fair  share  of 
the  carcass  was  wasted.  Now  it  is  used 
for  fertilizers  until  all  except  “the  hog’s 
squeal”  is  utilized!  How  much  more  are 
the  packers  paying  than  they  did  be¬ 
fore  this  former  waste  was  turned  into 
profit?  They  are  actually  paying  less! 
According  to  their  own  argument  they 
ought  to  be  paying  considerably  more. 
The  absurdity  of  some  of  the  figures  in 
these  letters  is  well  shown  by  a  butter 
dealer  in  New  York.  He  says: 

A  little  figuring  shows  that  a  loss  of  $2 
a  head  on  the  5,000,000  cattle  marketed  in 
this  country  last  year  would  mean  $10,000,- 
000  ’loss;  20  cents  per  head  on  the  15,000,000 
hogs  would  mean  another  loss  of  $3,000,000, 
or  a  combined  loss  of  $13,000,000  on  raw 
material,  which  at  the  outside  could  not 
be  worth  more  than  eight  cents  per  pound 
on  the  83,000,000  pounds  manufactured,  or 
$6,500,000.  In  other  words,  upon  every  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  oleomargarine  displaced,  the 
cattle  and  hog  men  alone  would  lose  $2, 
saying  nothing  of  the  amount  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  by  the  grower  of  cotton  seed,  which 
is  made  into  oil. 

This,  however,  is  a  mild  statement, 
when  compared  with  the  statements  of  the 
importance  and  magnitude  of  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  industry.  Thousands  of  men 
are  said  to  be  employed  in  the  factories. 
It  is  also  asserted  that  25,000  men  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  handling  the  traffic,  while  manu¬ 
facturers  have  $15,000,000  invested  in  the 
business,  and  the  dealers  $20,000,000  more. 
These  statements  do  not  hold  water.  It 
would  cost  $18,000,000  a  year  to  employ  25,000 
persons  at  average  wages.  Six  per  cent 
interest  on  $25,000,000,  said  to  be  invested, 
would  amount  to  $2,100,000  more.  The  cost 
of  raw  material  for  83,000,000  pounds  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  would  be  at  least  eight  cents 
per  pound,  or  $6,500,000;  the  two  cent  tax 
costs  $1,660,000  on  83,000,000  pounds,  and  it 
costs  at  least  $1,600,000  more  to  manufac¬ 
ture  and  ship  the  product,  while  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  receives  about  $300,000  a  year  from 
manufacturers’,  wholesalers’  and  retailers' 
licenses.  The  whole  gives  the  modest 
little  sum  of  about  $30,000,000  as  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  producing  83,000,000  pounds  of 
oleo— more  than  35  cents  a  pound. 

What  a  humbug  it  is!  These  men 
must  take  the  American  people  for  a  set 
of  fools,  with  the  natural  color  of  grass, 
if  they  think  that  such  statements  will 
be  accepted  as  facts. 

Emma’s  Pearl,  57485,  the  Jersey  cow  re¬ 
cently  pictured  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  has  a 
granddaughter,  "by  a  son,”  that  has  just 
dropped  her  second  calf,  and  has  reached 
a  flow  of  40  pounds  a  day.  Her  Babcock 
test  indicates  that  she  will  produce  17 
pounds,  or  better,  of  butter  in  seven  days. 
She  will  soon  be  tested.  Her  milk  record 
with  first  calf  was  7,181  pounds. 


A  Lesson  in  Breeding. 

What  would  be  the  breeding  of  a  heifer 
three  generations  from  three-quarter  blood, 
each  generation  sired  by  pure  blood? 
Would  it  be  considered  purebred? 

Ohio.  M.  H.  H. 

We  suppose  that  a  purebred  bull  of 
the  same  breed  would  be  used  in  each 
case.  Let  us  say  that  the  heifer  is 
three-quarters  Jersey,  and  that  each 
heifer  of  the  three  generations  is  mated 
with  a  pure  Jersey.  The  calf  takes  half 
its  “blood,”  or  breeding,  from  each 
parent.  Each  calf,  therefore,  represents 
the  following  per  cent  of  Jersey  blood: 


From 

From 

Sire. 

Dam. 

Total. 

First  calf. . . . 

.  50 

27  % 

87% 

Second  call’.. 

.  50 

43% 

93% 

Third  calf _ 

.  50 

46% 

96% 

The  third 

heifer  is  not 

pure, 

nor  will 

any  of  her  descendants  be  eligible  to 
registry,  though  they  may  be  otherwise 
just  exactly  as  good,  or  better,  than 
registered  stock. 


The  Western  Agriculturist  remarks  that 
wool  is  a  product  that  does  not  take  fer¬ 
tility  from  the  soil  like  grain  growing. 

A  form  of  artificial  ivory  known  as  lac- 
tite  is  now  made  from  coagulated  milk. 
Your  tooth-brush  handle  may  have  made 
its  first  appearance  in  a  milk  pail. 


X 

X 
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Superphosphate. 

An  all-round  fertilizer  of  unquestioned  merits  for 
all  farm  crops.  Made  for  44  years,  it  has  annually 
succeeded  where  many  new  brands  failed  and  is 
to-day  the  favorite  fertilizer  wherever  known. 

One  trial  will  prove  its  worth. 

If  you  use  Lister’s  “  Standard  ”  this  spring  you 
will  insure  success  and  discount  failure. 

Send  postal  card  for  our  “  Memorandum  Book.” 

Listers  Agricultural  Chemical  Works, 

1 59  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  Factories  at  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

*  Lister’s  “Standard”  Bone 
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(Bestow 


BUTTER  PROWS 


More  money  cornea  with  the  use 
of  improved  machines— and  easier 
work.  Bend  for  our  big  illustrated 
catalogue— mailed  free. 

“BESTOV”  every¬ 
thing  for  dairymen. 

THE  DAIRYMEN’S 
SUPPLY  CO., 

1937  Market  St.  Phila. 


Lightest  Draft 

By  using  the  best  steel  in  the  frame, 
rolled  so  as  to  give  tire  greatest  strength 
with  the  least  weight;  by  the  use  of 
wheels  behind  and  a  pivoted  shoe  in 
front  a  beautiful  ease  of  working  is 
attained  in  the  improved 


<  ( 


PENNSYLVANIA” 

Wheel  and  Lever 


Harrow, 


^7 

So  constructed  as  to  clear  itself  of  trash 
readily.  May  be  used  in  one,  two,  three 
or  more  sections. 

Send  for  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue 
free,  showing  our  full  line  of  lever  and 
plain  spring-tooth  harrows — steel  and 
wood  frame. 

On  any  ground, 
in  any  kind  of 
soil, on  hillside  or 
among  rocks  and 
stumps,  you  can 
cultivate  thor¬ 
oughly  and  accu¬ 
rately,  either 
deep  or  shallow 
by  a  touch  of  the 
hand,  with  the 

“PENNSYLVANIA” 

Riding  CULTIVATOR 

For  rocky  or  stumpy  land  the  spring 
hoe  saves  time,  machinery  and  temper. 
Send  for  prices.  Send  lor  illustrated 
catalogue  ol'  Hiding  and  Walking  Culti¬ 
vators,  also  full  line  of  one-horse  culti- 1 
vators — mailed  free. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York.  Pa. 


A  Good  Planter 


should  plant  all  kinds  of  field  seeds, 

Field.  Ensilage  and  Sweet  Corn,  Peas,  Beans, 


Sugar  Beets,  Stock  Beets,  etc. 

It  should  plant  in  hills,  drills  or  checks  at  the  ■will 
of  the  operator.  It  should  at  the  same  time  drop  or 
drill  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers,  wet,  dry 
or  lumpy,  pulverized  hen  manure  and  other 
home  made  fertilizers,  evenly  in  any  quantity 

per  acre. 


EASILY 
ADJUSTED. 

EASY  TO 
HANDLE. 

Weighs  1 50  lbs. 


THE  ECLIPSE 

CORN  PLANTER  AND 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 


does  all  this  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Drops 
seed  from  6  to  45  inches  apart.  Will  distribute  from 
50  to  450  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  They  are  strong¬ 
ly  built  of  good  material  and  will  last  indefinitely. 
Write  for  free  catalogue,  circulars,  &c. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 
Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


The  Slag  Phosphate 

is  not  in  the  Fertilizer  Trust.  We  are 
still  selling  at  old  prices.  Orders  must 
be  sent  in  early  to  receive  prompt 
shipment.  Address 

JACOB  REESE, 

400  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SibgI  Wheels  wagons 

Any  size  wanted,  any  width  of  tire.  Hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  For  catalogue  and  prices  write 
Empire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  III. 


STEEL  WHEELS  and  HANDY  WAGONS 

of  every  style  and  price  are  made  In  out 
mammoth  factory  and  sold  direct  to  farmers 
We  supply  all  trucks  used  by  U.  S.  Govt. 

Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw.  Mich. 


Quick  F ertilizer 

There  is  nothing  in  the  American 
market  today  that  acts  so  quickly  and 
surely  as  a  fertilizer  as 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Apply  to  the  surface  in  the  spring. 
A  small  quantity  does  the  work.  Watch 
the  crops  closely  and  when  they  look 
sick  or  make  slow  growth  apply  the 
remedy  promptly.  Book,  “Food  for 
Plants ,”  tells  all  about  it.  John  A. 
Myers,  12  OJohn  St.,  New  York,  will 
send  you  free  copy  on  request.  Nitrate 
for  sale  by  fertilizer  dealers  everywhere. 

Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers. 


Farm  Wagon  Economy. 

The  economy  of  this  proposition  is  not  all  found 
in  the  very  reasonable  price  of  the  wagon  itself, 
but  in  the  great  amount  of  labor  it  will  save,  and 
its  great  durability.  The  Electric  Wheel  Com¬ 
pany,  who  make  this  Electric  Handy  Wagon  and 
the  now  famous  Electric  Wheels,  have  solved  tne 
problem  of  a  successful  and  durable  low-down 
wagon  at  a  reasonable  price. 


This  wagon  is  composed  of  the  best  material 
throughout— white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels 
steel  hounds,  etc.  Guaranteed  to  carry  4,000  lbs. 

These  Electric  Steel  Wheels  are 
made  to  fit  any  wagon,  and 
make  practically  a  new  wagon 
out  of  the  old  oue.  They  can  be 
had  in  any  height  desired,  and 
any  width  of  tire  up  to  8  inches. 
With  an  extra  set  of  these  wheels 
a  farmer  can  interchange  them 
with  his  regular  wheels  and  have 
a  high  or  low-down  wagon  at 
will.  Write  for  catalogue  of  the 
full  “Electric  Line”  to  Electric 
Wheel  Co.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  111. 


Where  to  Buy  Farm  Trucks. 


Of  course  you  ought  to  have  u  low-down,  broad-tire 
fiat- platform,  short-turning  iarm  truck,  and  you  ought 
to  have 
sesses 
tures. 
one 
the 

\N  agon  Co., 
nuw,  Mich.,  own 

patents  for  it.  Have  _ 

you  ever  seen  their  catalogue?  You  ought  to  send  for 

ono  at  once.  They  are 
free.  They  tell  you 
all  ubout  farm  trucks. 
You  Know  these  people 
n  Saginaw  were 
whoever  built 
for  farmers, 

_  _  nre  the  only 

ones  used  by  the  U.  8.  Government.  During  the  lute 

war  they  '  - . 

wheeled  farm  trucks  per 
day  for  our  Uncle  8am. 

They  build  trucks  for 
nearly  every  civilized 
country  on  the  globe. 

These  are  the  reasons 
why  they  can  build 
trucks  cheaper  and  better  than  anyone  else.  Then, 

too,  they  can  ship  a 
farmer  any  kind  of  u 
truck  he  needs,  for 
they  build  all  kinds 
as  they  own  all  the 
i  patents  there  are  on 
1  farm  trucks.  They 
[guarantee  their 
patented  wood  wheels 
for  five  years,  while  it 
is  impossible  for  you 
to  get  a  guarantee  on  any  other  make  longer  than  for 
one  yeur.  Well!!  I  can’t 
stop  here  to  tell  you  all  the 
reasons  why  these  Michigan 
people  are  in  better  position 
to  supply  your  wants  than, 
anyone  else,  but  if  you  will[ 
just  send  your  name  on  a 
postal  card  to  the 
Farmers’  linndy 
Wagon  Co.,  Sagi¬ 
naw,  Mich.,  they  will  gladly  send  you  full 
information  and  prices.  Try  it.  It  will  cost 
you  only  one  cent  nud  may  bring  you  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  be  valuable  to  you.  1“.  S. 
I  forgot  to  say  that  these  same  people  can 
supply  you  with  metal  wheels  for  your  old  wagons. 


Steel  Frame,  Reversible. 


DUTTON 

MOWER 

KNIFE 

GRINDER. 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  SULKY 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Higgauum,  Couu 
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ALFALFA  IN  KANSAS. 

Suggestions  for  Eastern  Growers. 

I  notice  wkat  you  have  to  say,  page 
133  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  on  Alfalfa  growing 
in  the  Bast.  I  think  you  will  find  that 
in  many  cases  a  modification  of  the 
methods  suggested  will  bring  better  re¬ 
sults.  In  the  dry  regions  of  western 
Kansas,  Spring  seeding  of  Alfalfa  is  all 
right,  but  it  usually  results  in  a  total 
failure  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
where  the  rainfall  is  greater  and  the 
land  older  and  well  seeded  with  weeds. 
The  conditions  'in  eastern  Kansas  are 
similar  to  those  in  the  Eastern  States, 
and  for  both  sections  Fall  seeding  is 
usually  advisable.  When  Alfalfa  is 
seeded  in  the  Spring  on  old  lands  re¬ 
ceiving  a  good  rainfall  it  comes  up 
thickly,  and  for  a  few  weeks  makes  a 
vigorous  growth.  Then  the  weeds  be¬ 
gin  to  bother.  Repeated  mowings  will 
hold  the  weeds  in  check,  but  they  will 
starve  and  kill  many  of  the  Alfalfa 
plants.  The  roots  make  a  good  growth, 
and  if  the  weeds  are  kept  well  in  hand 
the  plants  are  in  good  condition  at  the 
beginning  of  Winter.  The  ground  be¬ 
gins  to  heave  under  the  action  of  the 
frost,  the  roots  in  this  part  of  the  soil 
rise  with  it,  while  the  lower  part  of  the 
roots  remain  stationary.  The  result  is 
that  the  roots  are  torn  in  two,  the  plants 
killed,  and  in  the  Spring  one  can  take 
hold  of  the  tops  and  easily  pull  the 
plants  out  of  the  ground. 

Under  usual  eastern  conditions  I 
would  advise  Fall  seeding.  Plant  some 
early  maturii  g  crop  on  the  land  intend¬ 
ed  for  Alfalfa,  and  remove  this  crop  as 
early  in  the  season  as  possible,  imme¬ 
diately  plow  the  ground  and  thoroughly 
till  it  every  10  days  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  This  tillage  does  two  things  for 
the  Alfalfa — it  destroys  successive  crops 
of  weeds,  making  the  land  clean,  and  it 
stimulates  the  work  of  the  nitrifying 
bacteria  in  the  soil,  supplying  a  large 
amount  of  available  nitrogen.  Young 
Alfalfa  must  have  an  easily  available 
supply. of  nitrogen;  the  older  plants  are 
gross  feeders,  and  get  their  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  Any  time  between  August 
10  and  September  10,  after  a  good  rain, 
sow  the  Alfalfa.  It  will  grow  until  the 
ground  freezes;  the  growth  will  not  be 
hampered  by  weeds,  and  when  the 
ground  does  freeze,  the  roots  will  not 
be  of  sufficient  length  to  be  torn  apari 
by  the  heaving.  The  next  year  two  to 
three  crops  of  hay  may  be  expected. 

Alfalfa  is  not  suitable  for  most  east¬ 
ern  soils,  but  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  in  the  East  on  which  it  could  be 
grown  to  great  advantage.  Last  year 
our  chemical  department  made  diges¬ 
tion  experiments  with  steers,  taking 
the  Alfalfa  hay  out  of  the  mows  where 
u  was  cured  in  regular  field  work,  and 
found  that  it  contained  15  per  cent  di¬ 
gestible  protein,  about  25  per  cent  more 
than  is  found  in  bran.  Think  what 
this  means!  On  a  farm  in  eastern  Kan¬ 
sas,  where  the  conditions  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  Middle  and  New  England 
States,  40  tons  of  Alfalfa  hay  were  har¬ 
vested  from  seven  acres,  feed  equal  in 
flesh  and  meat-producing  value  to  52 
tons  of  bran.  It  seems  to  me  that  every 
eastern  farmer  who  can,  should  give 
Alfalfa  a  trial.  It  will  not  grow  on 
wet  undrained  soils,  but  will  probably 
give  good  returns  on  your  loose  well- 
drained  soils,  especially  those  that  are 
somewhat  sandy.  I  think  the  higher 
fields  around  Mr.  Francisco’s  farm  at 
Montclair  would  be  suited  to  Alfalfa,  and 
there  is  considerable  light  land  near 
Rhinebeck  and  Staatsburg,  N.  Y.,  that 
is  adapted  to  this  crop. 

Manhattan,  Kan.  h.  m.  cottkell. 


Wyoming  now  has  a  regular  sheep  boom, 
and  this  is  causing  much  agitation  con¬ 
cerning  sheep-grazing  on  public  lands.  The 
cattlemen  oppose  it,  and  strife  over  the 
use  of  these  ranges  is  bound  to  occur.  The 
sheep  boom  is  not  due  only  to  the  rise  in 
wool,  but  also  to  the  increasing  demand  for 
mutton.  People  eat  more  mutton  than  they 
used  to,  and  this  is  perhaps  due  in  great 
part  to  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  meat,  and  the  admirable  way  in  which 
it  is  dressed  and  shipped. 


Tennessee  Dairy  Notes. 

I  know  from  experience  that  the  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Guernsey  cattle  will  make,  at 
all  times,  higher-colored  butter  than 
made  from  any  other  breed  of  dairy 
cattle.  No  feed  that  I  have  tried  will 
make  as  yellow  butter  in  Winter  as  in 
May  or  June — possibly  cut-up  clover 
hay,  mixed  with  corn  meal  and  bran, 
and  some  silage,  will  come  nearer  mak¬ 
ing  yellow  butter  than  other  feeds.  In 
our  section,  we  graze  on  Winter  barley, 
wheat  or  rye.  This  will  make  the  yel¬ 
lowest  butter,  nearly  like  Summer  but¬ 
ter.  The  market  requires  the  butter  to 
be  as  yellow  in  Winter  as  in  Summer, 
and  in  consequence,  most  of  the  butter 
here  in  the  Winter  is  colored.  The 
greatest  trouble  our  dairies  here  have 
is  the  butterine  or  oleomargarine  sold. 
We  have  a  city  here  of  about  120,000 
people,  and  during  this  Winter  1,000 
pounds  per  day  were  sold  in  Nashville, 
the  prices  being  for  the  best  20  cents, 
second  quality  15  cents. 

I  have  a  breeding  herd  of  Jerseys, 
limited  to  40  cows.  I  make  about  13,000 
pounds  of  butter  per  year,  selling  the 
year  around  at  25  cents.  It  is  retailed 
for  30  cents  for  eight  months  in  the 
year,  and  for  25  cents  during  four 
months.  There  are  two  large  dairies 
here,  one  makes  about  20,000  pounds  per 
year,  at  20  cents;  the  other  makes 
about  25,000  pounds  per  year,  selling  for 
25  cents  the  year  through.  Nashville 
gets  its  milk  supply  from  about  150 
dairies,  hauled  in  in  milk  wagons  to 
the  city.  These  milk  from  20  to  75  cows 
each— mostly  grade  Jerseys.  Many  of 
them  are  delivering  bottled  milk,  sell¬ 
ing  for  five  and  six  cents  per  quart. 
We  have  a  strict  milk  inspection  in  the 
city.  Tennessee  is  destined  to  be  a 
great  dairy  State,  with  practically  only 
about  three  months  of  Winter — with 
best  of  Blue  grass,  hay  and  corn,  and 
fine  springs.  m.  m.  Gardner. 

Peas  and  Oats  tor  Catch  Crops 

Several  Readers.— The  Hope  Farm  man  re¬ 
cently  told  of  following  corn  in  the  Fall 
with  a  mixture  of  peas  and  oats  to  hold  the 
ground  during  the  Winter.  Tell  us  more 
about  It.  How  much  seed  is  used? 

We  have  not  yet  tried  this  plan.  We 
saw  the  crop  growing  on  the  farm  of 
John  Gould,  in  Ohio,  two  years  ago.  Mr. 
Gould  tells  the  story  as  follows: 

Several  years  ago  I  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  cornfields  should  not 
remain  bare  all  the  Fall  and  Winter, 
leaching  out  and  wasting  good  fertility, 
so  began  a  series  of  experiments  to  see 
What  would  be  best  to  put  on  in  north¬ 
ern  Ohio  after  corn.  I  have  tried  many 
things,  and  now  think  Canada  peas  and 
oats  the  best  crop  I  can  use,  if  they  can 
be  seeded  by  September  15,  possibly  as 
late  as  September  20.  My  plan  is  to  sow 
as  quickly  as  the  corn  is  off  the  field,  or 
in  shocks,  five  pecks  or  Canada  peas  and 
iy2  bushel  of  oats,  broadcast,  to  the 
acre,  and  turn  them  'in  with  a  right-lap 
Cutaway  harrow;  though  I  suppose  any 
deep-working  harrow  or  disc  would  do, 
using  a  smoothing  harrow  afterwards. 
The  best  features  of  these  grains  are  that 
frost  injures  neither  one,  and  it  takes 
killing  freezes  to  stop  their  growth.  If 
the  weather  is  good,  they  make  great 
growth  in  the  Fall,  the  peas  getting  into 
blossom.  As  the  peas  are  a  legume 
crop,  during  their  growth  they  are  nitro¬ 
gen  catchers,  as  well  as  taking  up  the 
surplus  nitrates  of  the  soil,  of  which 
corn  leaves  much  unappropriated.  This 
the  peas  and  oats  quickly  take  up  and 
hold  until  Spring,  when  they  liberate  it 
in  the  humus  decay. 

Even  if  killed  down  by  midwinter, 
ihe  peas  and  oats  make  a  nice  mulch 
upon  the  ground,  and  still  prevent 
washing  ot  the  soil,  and  in  the  Spring 
we  have  little  trouble  in  incorporating 
it  with  the  soil.  I  like  them  better  than 
rye,  as  the  latter  is  a  starch-maker,  not 
a  legume,  and  does  not  add  so  much  to 
the  soil  in  plant  food  as  do  the  oats  and 
peas.  At  least,  such  is  my  belief.  This 
Winter  I  have  found  several  who  sow 
common  Red  clover  in  the  corn  at  the 
last  working,  and  report  it  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  even  if  the  land  is  needed  for  a 
crop  the  year  following,  the  clover  hav¬ 
ing  added  a  large  store  oi  fertility.  Our 
oats  and  peas  have,  owing  to  our  open 
Ohio  Winter,  made  a  brave  fight,  and 
were  a  green  mass  upon  the  ground 
February  1. 


Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

INTPnni  IPFP  n F  Campbell’s  Early  Crape, 

I W  I  IlwuUl/tlv  ■  Josselyn  Gooseberry,  Fay  Currant 

Large  list  of  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruit  Plants.  Catalogues  Free. 


A  Few  Plain  Facts 


You  can  plant  four  to  seven  acres  a  day  with  the  Improved  Robbins  Potato 
Planter.  That  means  taking  advantage  of  a  few  favorable  days  to  get 
the  crop  in  the  ground  promptly.  Planting  is  perfect.  No  misses.  No 
doubles.  This  means  a  good  start  for  a  good  crop.  Fertilizer  distributor  is 
a  patented  device  which  economizes  fertilizer  by  distribut¬ 
ing  it  only  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  This  - 

means  a  saving  and  a  stronger  crop.  The 

Improved  ROBBINS 

Potato  Planter 

drops  seed  at  any  distance  from  12to  20 
inches.  It  is  easy  to  handle  and  light  draft. 

Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

Useful  for  making  up  rows  for  cabbage  or 
sweet  potatoes,  for  planting  field  corn  in 
drills,  and  with  a  special  attachment  it 
sows  peas  perfectly.  Write  for  the  free 
Iron  Age  Ilook  for  1SKK)  with  fall  de¬ 
tails  of  all  the  Iron  Age  tools. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


WE  MAKE 

CUTTERS. 

WEEDERS, 

SPRAYERS. 

DIGGERS. 

SORTERS, 

BARREL  CHURNS. 

POST-HOLE 

AUGERS. 

LAWN  SWINGS. 


ALSO 

PLANTS  I 
CORN. 

BEANS. 

ENSILAGE. 

DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZER. 

THE  ONLY  CONCERN  IN  THE  WORLD  MAKING  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  POTATO  MACHINERY 
AN  ESTABLISHED  REPUTATION.  TWENTY  YEARS  ON  THE  MARKET. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 


JACKSON, 

MICH.,U.S.A 


Walker 

Carriages 


and  Harness . 


HY  should  you  have  our  free,  large  illustrated 
book  ?  Because  we  offer  better-made,  longer- 
lived  vehicles  for  the  money  than  any  other  firm. 
Because  we  sell  from  f, 20  to  $150  lower  than  others 
for  same  quality.  Because  we  believe  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  policy  of  giving  the  greatest  value  to  pur¬ 
chasers.  Because  we  make  every  vehicle,  and 
send  anywhere  on  approval.  Write  to-day,  tell¬ 
ing  us  just  what  you  want.  Catalogue  free. 

Edw.  W.  Walker  Carriage  Co.,  91 8th  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Deal  'the  Makers 


When  you  buy  a  carriage,  buggy  or  harness.  Choose 
from  the  biggest  stock  and  f  ullest  assortment,  and 
pay  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  one  moderate 
profit  added.  Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the 
factory  insures  satisfaction —your  money  back  if 
you’re  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase— and  enables 

you  t°  save  the  dealer’s  profit. 

Our  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  many'  styles  of  high  grade 
vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blankets  and  horBe  equipments,  with  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  each,  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  and  learn  how  cheaply  you  can 
buy  when  the  jobber’s  and  dealer’s  profits  are  cut  off 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO.,  Columbus,  0. 


No.  3034  Buggy.  Price  *38.30 
with  leather  quarter  top. 
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Buggy  Harnfsa.  l’rico 


THE  IDEALca^elzed  Wind  Mill. 

m  A  Btorm.(iefying  outfit  made  upon  honor, for 

people  who  want  the  best.  Its  construction  throughout  is  the  staunch¬ 
est  kind,  giving  it  power  to  out  last  and  out 
do  uli  ot  hers,  and  stand  the  fury  of  storms 
that  sweep  away  substantial  buildings. 

A  Beautiful  Illustrated  Booklet, 

a  work  of  art,  showing  ancient  and  modem 
wind  mills,  pumps,  wells,  etc.,  mailed  KRKE 

fortheasking.  if  you  intend  to  buy  a  wind  mill  this  year,  this  booklet 
will  be  of  much  value  to  you,  no  matter  what  mill  you  buy. 

STOVER  MIC.  CO.,  502  River  St.,  Freeport,  Ills. 


V 


..YOU  SAVE  MONEY.. 

time,  labor,  and  increase  the  crop  when  you  use  this  cultivator.  That’s 
•what  it  was  made  to  do,  and  it  does  it.  The  Pivot  Axle  and  connections 
to  move  wheels  and  shovels  right  or  left  in  unison  at  slightest  touch  of  the  foot  Je  vers 
makes  it  the  easiest  and  most  effective  of  all  cultivators  to  work.  Anv  boy  can  do  it. 

KRAUS  Pivot  Axle  CULTIVATOR 

Is  simplest  and  strongest  In  construction,  most  effective  in  results.  Unequalled  for  hill- 
aide  cultivating — stands  right  up  to  the  row  and  does  not  “ride  down”  or  “throw  over,” 
Works  all  row  crops  and  is  unexcelled  for  fallowing.  Send  for  catalog  before  you  buy. 

The  Akron  Cultivator  Co.,  Oapt.  O,  Akron,  Ohio. 


FULL  VALUE  FOR  THE  MONEY 

You  are  entitled  to  that.  It  does  not  mean  simply  that  you  should  get  the 
ney,  but  also  that  you  should  be 


No.  816 — Two-sorlng  Carriage,  with  side  curtains, 
storm  apron,  snn  shads,  lamps,  fenders,  pole  or  shafts, 
Brice,  *65 ;  same  as  sells  for  $35  to  *50  more. 


best  goods  for  the  money, 
expense  of  agent’s  commissions,  dealer's 
profits,  salesmen’s  expenses,  etc.  We  save 
you  all  this  by  selling  you  direct  from 
our  factory  at  wholesale  prices. 

We,  are,  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  tvorltl  selling 
vehieles  anti  harness  to  the 
consumer  exclusively. 

We  make  178  styles  of  vehicles  and  65 
styles  of  harness.  Wo  ship  anywhere 
for  examination  and  guarantee  safe  de¬ 
livery.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal 
card  for 

Tree  Mllustratetl  Catalogue 


No.  100 — Double  Buggy 
Harness.  Price,  full  n’ckel 
trimmed,  *18.75;  as  good  us 
re  tails  for  *28. 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AMD  HARNESS  MANFG.  CO.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA . 
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SOME  FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

Grinding  Corn-and-Cob  Meat. 

Should  corn-and-cob  meal  be  ground  fine 
v/hen  fed  to  milch  cows,  fed  In  connection 
with  ground  bran  and  oats?  Some  of  my 
cows  pass  some  of  the  particles  of  corn 
without  digesting  it,  when  it  is  ground  fine. 
What  is  the  remedy?  e.  j. 

Mt.  liberty,  O. 

Corn-and-cob  meal  should  be  ground 
as  finely  as  possible  for  feeding.  A  great 
deal  of  power  is  required  to  grind  the 
cob,  but  to  obtain  the  best  results  from 
feeding  it,  the  grinding  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  done.  If  the  cob  is  not  finely 
ground  then  neither  will  the  grain  be, 
and  therefore  the  passing  of  particles  of 
corn  undigested  may  be  remedied  by  a 
thorough  grinding.  It  is  a  benefit,  too, 
to  feed  the  grain  on  silage,  roots,  or  the 
like,  for  then  it  is  more  apt  to  be  well 
masticated  than  when  fed  alone,  d.  a. 


Sheep  Feed  in  Virginia. 

Will  cow  peas  and  oats  sown  together 
the  last  of  May  prove  a  success?  1  have 
15  acres  now  seeded  to  rye,  which  I  would 
like  to  pasture  with  sheep  until  the  end  of 
May,  and  then  plow  and  sow  to  something 
that  would  bring  me  a  crop  to  take  the 
place  of  clover  hay  in  feeding  sheep  next 
Winter,  as  I  shall  not  have  any  clover  to 
cut  this  year.  I  see  it  stated  in  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Sheep  Breeder,  in  answrer  to  inquiry 
from  Idaho,  that  peas  and  oats  will  make 
a  crop  superior  to  clover  hay,  in  that  it  will 
furnish  both  grain  and  fodder.  I  would 
like  to  have  a  soiling  crop  to  feed  150  sheep 
during  July,  as  I  fear  I  shall  not  have  pas¬ 
ture  sufficient  for  all  my  stock  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  c.  w.  D. 

Bland,  Va. 

We  should  not  sow  cow  peas  and 
oats  together.  The  proper  time  for 
sowing  the  cow  peas  will  be  too  late  for 
the  oats,  and  the  two_  crops  will  not 
grow  well  together.  The  Canada  field 
pea  does  well  when  sown  early  with  a 
stout,  erect  variety  of  oats.  The  mix¬ 
ture  makes  good  hay,  but  not  equal  to 
first-class  clover.  The  cow  peas  may  be 
sown  in  drills  and  cultivated  with  Crim¬ 
son  clover  seed  sown  at  the  last  culti¬ 
vation.  Then  when  the  pea  vines  are 
cut  and  cured  the  clover  will  come  on, 
and  give  good  pasture  for  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter.  A  good  soiling  crop  for  sheep  is 
Dwarf  Essex  rape.  This  can  be  sown 
like  turnip  seed — in  drills  or  broadcast, 
and  pastured  down  several  times.  You 
need  Forage  Crops,  a  book  by  Prof. 
Thomas  Shaw.  It  gives  just  the  in¬ 
formation  you  are  after.  Price  $1 — we 
sell  it. 

A  Massachusetts  Ration. 


Will  you  give  me  .a  balanced  ration  for 
cows  of  1,000  pounds  weight?  Shorts,  $20 
per  ton;  gluten,  $25;  corn-and-cob  meal, 
my  own  raising;  whole  meal  is  worth  $10 
per  ton.  What  do  you  consider  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  my  corn-and-cob  meal  with 
western  corn  meal?  I  have  enough  clover 
mixed  hay  to  feed  130  pounds  per  day  to 
eight  cows,  and  no  more,  in  order  to  get 
through  to  May  1.  Hay,  $15  per  ton. 

Northboro,  Mass.  c.  h.  b. 

The  following  ration  is  suggested 
from  these  foods: 


Pro- Carbohy- 
tein.  drates.  Fat 

10  lbs.  mixed  hay  .  -.94  6.5-1  .19 

5  “  corn-and-cob  meal . 22  3.00  .15 

3  "  shorts  (wheat)  . 37  1.50  .11 

4  "  gluten  feed  . SO  1.S6  .37 

Total  . 2.33  12.90  ,S2 


Nutritive  ratio,  1:0.3;  total  dry  matter, 
24.53. 

The  grain  portion  of  this  ration  is 
made  up  more  largely  than  desirable  of 
corn  products,  but  this  cannot  easily  be 
prevented,  unless  a  smaller  amount  of 
corn-and-cob  meal  be  fed.  But  it  is 
presumed  that  the  wish  'is  to  feed  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  home-grown 
product.  Moreover,  some  of  the  cob  is 
needed  by  the  animal  to  provide  the 
coarse  fodder  lacking  in  the  hay,  since 
no  more  of  the  latter  can  be  fed.  The 
nutritive  ratio  could  be  made  more  nar¬ 
row  by  feeding  less  shorts  and  more 
gluten  feed,  but  this  is  not  advisable  for 
reason  given  above.  Although  the  gluten 
feed  costs  one-fourth  more  than  the 
shorts,  it  is  relatively  no  more  expensive 
when  feeding  value  is  considered,  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  about  two-thirds  more 
protein  and  one-fourth  more  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients.  The  feeding  value  of 


corn-and-cob  meal  is  about  five-sixths 
that  of  clear  corn  meal.  l.  a. 

Distillery  Slops  for  Cattle. 

I  wish  to  know  whether  distillery  slop 
(whisky  distillery)  is  a  healthful  and  fat¬ 
tening  diet  for  hogs  and  cattle;  I  can  buy 
this  slop  at  five  cents  per  barrel,  40  gallons, 
and  haul  seven  barrels  at  a  load.  Toll- 
gate  fare  will  cost  me  50  cents.  If  the 
slop  will  not  make  a  good  food  for  hogs 
alone,  what  can  I  use  with  it  to  make  .a 
proper  balanced  food?  This  distillery  uses 
corn  in  making  whisky.  r.  h.  d. 

Lyndon,  Ky. 

Distillery  slop  is  not  a  healthful  food 
for  cows  producing  milk,  because  of  its 
being  usually  in  a  high  state  of  fer¬ 
mentation.  It  is  of  value  for  food  pur¬ 
poses,  either  for  hogs  or  cattle,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  dry  food  substance  which 
it  contains.  One  hundred  pounds  of  slop 
contains  about  93  pounds  of  water  and 
five  or  six  pounds  of  digestible  dry  mat¬ 
ter,  which  resembles  gluten  feed  in 
composition.  This  amount  of  food  sub¬ 
stance,  though  small,  makes  the  slop 
worth  five  cents  per  barrel,  plus  the 
toll-gate  fare.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  corn  meal  and  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  makes  a  good  grain  to  feed  with 
the  slop  for  hogs.  l.  a. 


Soy  Beans  in  the  Si  to. 

Who  has  had  experience  with  Soy  beans 
or  cow  peas  in  the  silo?  Will  they  keep 
well?  Should  they  be  mixed  with  the 
corn  ? 

I  tried  Hungarian  millet  and  Soy 
beans  in  the  silo  last  year,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  failure  in  the  end,  although  I 
fed  the  mixture  a  few  weeks  before 
putrefactive  fermentation  set  in.  The 
last  week  in  August  I  commenced  put¬ 
ting  corn  in  the  silo,  cut  to  one-fourth- 
inch  lengths  with  a  Smalley  cutter.  The 
silo  was  furnished  by  Harder,  17  feet 
diameter  and  28  feet  height,  round,  and 
built  of  two-inch  cedar  staves,  and  one 
of  the  best  of  its  type.  After  putting  in 
about  20  feet  depth  of  corn,  and  being 
then  early  in  September,  we  hauled  two 
loads  of  Japan  millet  to  one  of  Soy 
beaus,  and  ran  them  through  the 
cutter  to  get  as  perfect  mixture  as  pos¬ 
sible.  We  put  in  about  10  loads  of  mil¬ 
let  and  five  of  Soy  beans,  and  finished 
filling  the  silo  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
quantities  of  millet  and  beans,  about 
five  loads  all  told.  The  silage  was  lev¬ 
eled  and  packed  as  fast  as  delivered 
from  the  carrier,  by  a  man  who  was 
kept  at  work  for  that  purpose.  We 
commenced  feeding  immediately  from 
the  half-and-half  mixture  of  millet  and 
beans.  It  made  an  excellent  ration  as 
long  as  it  Kept  in  condition.  We  were 
feeding  down  into  the  two-thirds  millet 
and  one-third  Soy-bean  mixture  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  October,  when  we  ceased 
using  ft.  The  material  began  to  spoil 
for  days  before  we  gave  up  feeding.  It 
turned  black,  sticky  and  slimy,  having 
entered  the  stage  of  putrefactive  fer¬ 
mentation.  We  then  threw  out  the 
spoiled  beans  and  millet  down  to  the 
corn  silage,  and  that  was  spoiled  where 
it  had  been  in  contact  with  the  upper 
mixture.  We  removed  about  a  ton  of 
the  damaged  corn,  and  all  below  was  in 
the  best  condition,  and  we  are  feeding  it 
now.  Of  course  I  shall  not  again  take 
the  risk  of  putting  Soy  beans  into  the 
siio  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge.  s.  it.  DIVINE. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Colic  Remedies. — Having  seen  so 
many  inquiries  in  farm  papers  for  colic 
remedies  for  our  good  friend,  the  horse, 
I  send  ours,  which  has  been  used  in 
some  very  bad  cases,  always  with  best 
results:  Spirits  of  niter,  two  ounces;  oil 
of  juniper,  one  ounce;  laudanum  and 
tincture  of  benzoin,  of  each  one  ounce. 
For  horses  or  cattle  in  flatulent  colic,  or 
diarrhea,  give  one-half  this  amount  in 
1  Yj  pint  warm  water;  if  not  relieved  in 
one  hour,  give  half  the  remainder  same 
as  the  first;  and  if  needed,  in  two 
hours  more,  give  the  remainder  In  the 
same  way.  a.  m.  d. 

Atwood,  Ind. 


$65  Steel  Plate  Range  $35 


The  Albany  Steel  Plate  French  Range  is 
the  cheapest  good  raiiffc  made. Has 6  —  Sin. 
cooking  holes.  Oven  20x21)^x13  in.  Top  cooking 
surface  30x45)^  in.  Cast  iron  hot  water  reservoir, 
enameled  or  copper  coated.  Balanced  oven  door 
with  malleable  frame.  Removable  oven  bottom. 
Drop  and  swing  feed  door  for  wood  or  coal.  Double 
steel  asbestos  interlined  body.  Eire  box,  brick  or 
iron  lined.  Reversible  wood  or  coal  grates.  Cast 
back  flue.  Rotary  closet  door.  Hot  closets.  Plain 
or  fancy  nickel  trimmings  and  planished  end 
panels.  It  is  the  best  range  at  any  price  you  ever 
saw  or  heard  of.  From  factory  to  you  at 
makers  prices.  We  save  you  all  the  profits 
t  hat  usually  go  to  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  and 
give  you  a  better  range  than  you  can  buy  else¬ 
where.  Our  special  price  835.00.  This 
range  Is  fully  equal  In  every  respect  to  the 
ranges  usually  sold  by  agents  from  wagons  or 
by  stove  dealers  for  $05.00.  it  Is  made  of  t  he  best 
material  money  can  buy,  by  the  most  skilled 
mechanics  we  can  employ.  Is  the  handsomest, 
most  highly  ornamented. and  best  baking  and  burn¬ 
ing  range  ever  made.  We  guarantee  every 
range  to  work  properly.  Illustrated  circulars  and 
complete  price  list  of  nine  sizes  sent  upon  request  . 

GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO., 

Box  111,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Poultry-House  Roofing 

must  be  cheap,  durable  and  entirely 
airtight  and  waterproof. 

P  &  B  Ruberoid  Roofing 

is  what  you  want.  Invaluable  for  siding  and  for 
keeping  floors  dry  and  warm. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

Nos.  HI  and  83  .John  Street,  New  York, 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest 
'  Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 

PRESS  CO.. 

11*  W  ater  Street, 

»Y  ItACUSE,  M.  Y 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 

ROU  N  D  Ti  LE  J  STrS UV.*/ 

plained 

book,  “Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


and  Fertilizer 


market. 

Many  points 
of  superi¬ 
ority:  it  is 
geared  from 
the  centre. 

Quantity  of 
grain  and  fertilizer 
can  be  changed  while  in 
operation  without  the  uso 
of  gear  wheels.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Positively  accurate  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Give  one  a  trial  and  be  con¬ 
vinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 
UKNCH  «fc  DKOMGOLD,  JHfr’s,  York,  Pa. 


Saw 

Your 

Wood 


with  Smalley  or  Battle  Creek 
Wood  Saws.  More  money  call  bt 
made  with  our  sawing  outfits  than 
with  any  other  implement  you  can 
buy.  SELF  FEED  DRAG  $AWS-5  SUES 
Circular  or  cut  on,  10 sizes;  also  Bolt¬ 
ing  or  Picket  Mills.  Every  machine 
sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  do 
perfect  work.  Also  full  line  of  Pow¬ 
ers  for  operating.  Catalog  showing 
otir  Smalley  lino  complete  mailed  free 
if  you  name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO., 

Sole  .Milkers,  Maullowue,  Hi*. 


Designed  expressly  for  Farmers,  Thrashers,  Well- 
Drillers.  Simple,  Strong,  Dnruble— Absolutely  Safe. 
Mention  this  paper.  Manufactured  by  The  Bing¬ 
hamton  Gas  Engine  Co..  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


I  Steel  Rot 


QOOUaiME 


- 


00  FIND 


t  ONLY  TOOLS  YOU  NEED. 


We  have  on  hand  26  00(1  squares  BRAND 
NEW  STEEL  ROOFING.  Sheets  either 
flat,  corrugated  or ‘‘V’’ crimped.  A  i  mm  m 

Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet  A|(|h 

or  1D0  square  feet .  V  ■  ■  ■ 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer 
ta  required  to  lay  this  roofing.  We  furnish 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  lay  It,  without  additional  charge. 

Write  for  our  free  catalogue  No.  17 
at  general  merchandise  bought  by  us  at 
Sheriff’s  and  Receiver’s  Rales.  _  _ 

“OCR  PRICKS  ARK  ONK-I1ALF  OF  OTHERS." 

Chicago  House  wrecking  Co. 

W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 
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QNK  THOUSAND  EASY  OPKNKK  KNIVES 
To  be  Given  Away  to  boys  under  18  years  of 
ago-  This  is  an  American  made  knife,  band  forged 
blades  of  razor  steel  and  warranted.  Boys,  we  want 
you  to  rake  orders  for  our  seeds.  You  can  getonc  of 
these  knives  with  very  little  effort.  Send  postal  for 
1900  Seed  Catalogue  giving  full  particulars.  ROSS 
BROTHERS,  No.  15U  Front  St  ,  Worcester,  Mass. 


yfCI  I  DRILLING 

WELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rook.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horsepowers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BKOS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Pur  post 


Stationarie*,  Portable* 
Engine*  and  Pump*. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III 


,  -Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

Bend  5  cts.  in  stamps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  toil  styles  of  single  and  double  oak-taiinetl 
Leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  tho 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  We  can  save  you  money; 

KiNC  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
3ia  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


1900 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 


Two  Cow  Questions. 

1.  1  have  a  cow  that  is  rathei"  loose  in  her 
bowels;  the  trouble  is  not  scours,  but  rather 
a  looseness.  What  can  I  do  to  help  her? 
2.  A  neighbor  has  a  Jersey  cow  which 
calved  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  but  does 
not  give  any  milk.  She  gives  about  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  something  like  water.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  reason,  and  what  can  1 
do  for  her  to  bring  her  to  milk?  She  has 
hot  bran  mashes  every  day.  g.  l. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1.  Give  one  of  the  following  powders 
in  feed  twice  daily:  Sulphate  of  copper 
and  powdered  nux  vomica,  of  each  four 
ounces;  mix  and  divide  into  32  powders. 
After  an  interval  of  two  weeks,  repeat 
the  powders,  if  necessary. 

2.  Knead  the  udder  vigorously  for  15 
to  20  minutes  after  each  milking.  See 
page  150  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  March  3. 

Young  Cow  Off  Feed. 

1  have  tried  treatment  given  on  page  113 
for  about  a  week,  and  the  cow  does  not 
seem  to  improve.  Shall  I  continue  to  use 
it?  The  cow  is  growing  poor  and  has 
dropped  from  26  pounds  of  milk  per  day  to 
16.  Her  appetite  is  very  poor,  indeed.  The 
only  possible  cause  I  can  think  of  (and  1 
doubt  if  that  is  the  cause)  I  fed  her  grain  too 
quickly  after  calving.  She  seemed  all 
right  every  way,  and  I  have  never  had  any 
such  trouble  before.  c.  m.  g. 

Petersham,  Mass. 

The  treatment  should  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  or  three  weeks,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Then  it  would  have  been  well  to 
omit  it  for  a  week  or  10  days,  and  re¬ 
peat  it.  Continue  the  beets,  apples,  po¬ 
tatoes,  bran  and  oat  meal  in  moderate 
quantity;  anything  to  tempt  her  appe¬ 
tite  and  keep  the  bowels  open.  If  there 
is  no  organic  trouble,  she  ought  to  im¬ 
prove  after  a  few  weeks. 

Retention  of  Afterbirth  in  a  Cow. 

One  of  our  cows  calved  in  January,  re¬ 
taining  the  afterbirth  for  a  week  or  more. 
She  came  to  her  milk  all  right,  looks  well, 
and  seems  to  be  doing  well,  but  is  in  heal 
every  day  and  has  been  since  the  first 
week.  We  have  not  let  her  have  service. 
Is  there  anything  we  can  do  for  her? 

Tariffville,  Conn.  i-  b.  b. 

The  afterbirth  should  have  been  re¬ 
moved  24  to  48  hours  after  calving,  in¬ 
stead  of  allowing  it  to  rot  away.  The 
long  retention  has  probably  caused 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  womb, 
whidh  may  be  the  cause  of  the  cow 
being  continually  'in  heat.  Inject  and 
wash  out  the  womb  daily  with  a  gallon 
of  blood-warm  water,  to  which  has  been 
added  two  tablespoonfuls  creolin  or 
chloro-naptholeum.  Continue  until  the 
vaginal  discharge  ceases.  Do  not  allow 
the  cow  to  take  the  bull  until  after  fully 
recovered  and  she  comes  in  heat  regu¬ 
larly  about  every  three  weeks. 

Eversion  of  the  Womb  in  a  Cow. 

What  treatment  is  best  for  a  cow  that 
has  just  cast  her  weathers?  One  of  our 
neighbors  just  lost  a  valuable  cow  from 
this  trouble.  They  put  me  weathers  back 
and  put  in  a  number  of  stitches.  She  ate 
and  drank,  but  continued  to  strain,  and 
after  five  or  six  days  died.  What  is  the 
cause,  and  what  is  the  best  method  of 
treatment  afterward?  J.  e.  d. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Eversion  of  the  womb,  more  popular¬ 
ly  known  as  “casting  the  weathers,’’  is 
due,  or  rather  possible,  in  a  relaxed  or 
flabby  condition  of  the  system,  when  the 
womb  fails  to  contract  after  calving. 
After  the  womb  has  been  returned  it  is 
best  retained  by  a  rope  truss  instead  of 
stitches.  The  straining  should  be  check¬ 
ed  by  giving  two-ounce  doses  of  lauda¬ 
num,  or  of  chloral  hydrate,  and  repeat¬ 
ing  every  three  or  four  hours  until  re¬ 
lieved.  A  raised  platform  should  be 
placed  under  the  hind  feet,  so  as  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  hips  four  or  five  inches,  and 
cause  the  abdominal  organs  to  gravitate 
forward,  and  lessen  the  pressure  upon 
the  womb.  This  cow  probably  died  of 
inflammation  of  the  womb.  She  could 
very  likely  have  been  saved  had  a  com¬ 
petent  veterinarian  been  called  at  the 
outset. 
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Coarse  Cornstalks. 

Recently  the  Hope  Farm  man  said 
something  about  the  difficulty  of  feeding 
fodder,  or  stover,  in  the  barn.  The  un¬ 
pleasant  work  is  getting  rid  of  the  stalk 
waste.  We  are  feeding  now  to  lambs, 
cows  and  horses,  4%  shocks  daily, 
shocks  of  196  hills  each.  When  bundled, 
there  are  about  eight  bundles  to  the 
shock.  It  is  mainly  fed  in  racks  and 
fodder  boxes.  It  'is  our  aim  to  work  the 
coarse  waste  into  manure  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  the  strongest  factor  in 
the  horse  and  cow  lot,  in  doing  this,  is 
the  brood  sow  or  sows.  The  Hope  Farm 
man  hit  the  plan,  when  he  turned  the 
shotes  into  the  feed  lot.  The  exercise 
they  take  will  save  a  large  per  cent  of 
feed,  and  there  they  almost  pay  their 
way  in  fining  up  the  coarse  stuff  into 
manure.  We  induce  our  brood  sows  to 
work  by  scattering  shelled  corn  about 
the  racks  in  the  cornstalks.  Another 
object,  they  chew  every  grain  they  hunt 
for  in  this  way,  whereas,  if  the  corn  was 
fed  without  shelling,  they  would  eat  too 
rapidly  and  not  chew  the  grains,  voiding 
them  whole,  which  is  soon  followed  by 
the  filthy  habit  of  working  over  their 
own  manure. 

We  are  now  taking  manure  from  our 
feed  lot,  that  is  sufficiently  broken  and 
fined  to  be  easily  scattered  on  clover 
sod.  This  is  taken  out  near  the  en¬ 
trances,  where  it  is  fined  the  most  by 
tramping.  Taking  this  out  will  give 
room  to  start  turning  the  coarser  re¬ 
maining  part.  As  this  is  forked  over, 
shelled  corn  will  be  scattered  through  it, 
as  an  inducement  to  have  the  sows 
work  it  over.  By  the  time  they  have 
finished  their  work,  it  will  be  in  good 
shape  to  haul  out  and  scatter.  The  aim 
is  to  get  all  out  we  can  during  the 
Spring  and  early  Summer,  to  save  all 
lot  waste  possible,  by  leaching,  etc;  also 
to  lessen  the  amount  to  be  hauled  after 
harvest,  before  thrashing,  as  the  straw 
must  go  into  the  barn  lot.  We  cannot 
put  the  sows  to  work  in  the  fodder  lot 
of  the  lambs,  till  after  the  lambs  go  to 
market. 

Last  Fall  the  problem  was  to  get  the 
lambs  to  eat  the  fodder,  after  the  most 
economical  plan,  and  we  thought  for  a 
time  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  buy 
a  power  cutter,  but  we  gave  up  this  plan 
at  the  time,  and  have  since  concluded 
that  they  prefer  the  fodder  fresh  and 
bright,  fed  in  racks  or  other  clean  place. 
We  are  very  doubtful  about  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  feeding  shredded  fodder  to 
them.  A  neighbor  who  uses  shredded 
fodder,  thinks  they  do  not  eat  it  as 
readily  as  they  do  without  shredding. 
So  far  with  us,  the  pig,  large  and  small, 
is  the  cheapest  power — or  force — to  re¬ 
duce  cornstalks  to  manure  in  a  short 
time,  and  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


1  have  been  using  Jayne  s  Expectorant  for  the 
past  THIRTY  YEARS.  During  that  time  I  have 
cured  myself  as  well  as  the  members  of  my  family, 
of  some  very  severe  Colds.  I  consider  it  the  very 
best  and  safest  remedy  made  for  the  relief  of  alj 
pulmonary  troubles. — P.  M.  GREEN,  Culbertson, 
Neb.,  October  17, 1895. 

Easy  to  take  and  effectual,  Jayne's  Painless  Sana 
tlve  Pills.— Adv. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 
always  the  best. 

TUB  S1IAUPI.KS  CO.  P.  «.  SIUHPLK3, 

Chicago,  III.  West  (’Hester  l*iu 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREKS. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of. Insect  pests  and  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Btahl, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
21  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


1900  “ALPHA-BABY 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Great  as  has  been  the  previous  superiority  of  the  “Alpha” 
De  Laval  machines  to  other  separators,  the  20TH 
CENTURY  “Alpha”  developments  place  them  still 
further  above  the  possibilities  of  attempted  competition 
from  anything  else  in  the  shape  of  a  cream  separator. 

NEW  STYLES,  CAPACITIES  AND  PRICES. 


Old  Style  “Hollow-Bowl”  Baby  No. 

1,  150 

lbs., 

$50.00 

Old  Style  “Strap”  Humming-Bird, 

-  175 

lbs., 

50.00 

Improved  “Crank”  Humming-Bird, 

-  225 

lbs., 

65.00 

Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  1,  - 

-  825 

lbs., 

100  00 

Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  2, 

-  450 

lbs., 

125.00 

Improved  High-Frame  Baby  No.  2, 

-  450 

lbs., 

125.00 

Improved  High-Frame  Baby  No.  3, 

-  850 

lbs., 

200.00 

Improved  Dairy  Steam-Turbine, 

-  850 

lbs., 

225.00 

Send  for  “  20th  Century 99  catalogue . 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago. 


1102  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 


103  &  105  Mission  St 

San  Francisco. 


327  Commissioners  St 

Montreal. 


COMPETITORS  HAVE  FRANKLY  ADMITTED  THAT 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separators 

ARE  THE  BEST  SKIMMERS  ON  THE  MARKET. 


FIG.  I 


FIG. 3 


We  illustrate  herewith  our  new  corrugated  bowl,  which  is 
giving  such  perfect  satisfaction,  and  which  does  not  require  hot 
water  to  flush.  A  small  quantity  of  skimmilk  does  the  work  thor¬ 
oughly— more  so  than  competitors  that  have  central  tubes  and  a 
multiplicity  of  discs  for  the  cream  to  stick  to,  as  the  U.  S.  lias 
neither.  Competitors,  in  their  efforts  to  find  something  to  check 
the 

Victorious  Progress  of  the  United  States, 

have  tried  to  make  a  big  bugbear  of  using  hot  water  to  flush  the 
FiG.sTgf  bowl,  but  now  this,  their  last  criticism,  is  overcome,  and  they  are 
at  loss  to  know  what  to  harp  on  to  prejudice  purchasers  against 
the  Improved  U.  S.  and  reduce  the  constantly  increasing  sales. 

Write  for  our  1900  or  “New  Century’’  catalogue  giving  full 
particulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


I  Honestly,  Now, 

don’t  you  need  a  separator  which 
extracts  999-10^0  °f  the  butter  fat, 
which  a  child  can  run,  which  de¬ 
livers  the  cream  in  perfect  shape  for 
churning,  and  which  is  of  perfect 
material  and  workmanship.  The 

Empire 
Cream 
Separator 

has  all  these 
points  of  excel¬ 
lence. 

Don’t  fail  to  write  for 
freo  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue,  if  you  want  most 
butter  for  least  work. 

U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO., 

212High  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


the  imperial  bit 

Positively  cures  tongue  lolling  and  will 
prevent  side  pulling  or  driving  on  one  rein. 
With  this  bit  the  most  vicious  and 
unmanageable  horse  can  be  driven 
j,y  a  lady.  The  construction 
[s  such  that  the  driver  has  10U 
,  ‘  per  cent  more  leverage  than 
with  any  other  bit.  Samples 
sent  postpaid  upon  receipt 
of  price.  In  X  C  plate  or  Im¬ 
itation  rubber,  $1.  In  Fine 
Nickel  Plate  *2. 

Imperial  Bit  and  Snap  Co.,  400  Wls.  St.,  ltaclue,  Wis. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 

aRAUSERS’  liquid  extract  of  smoke. 

Made  from  hiokory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner, 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  for 
circular.  1C.  klMl  sKli  A  ltuu.,  Milton,  Pa. 


Howto  Build,  Operate, Repair 

Valuable  and  Interesting  Points 
on  Seed  and  Feed. 
AMERICAN  SILO-SEED  CO., 
Buffalo,  N  Y 


Pit  taros,  Door  Frames,  Doors, 
Hoops  and  Hoop  Lags. 

WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO. 
KALAMA700.  MICH. 


HYah  lAISek  t0  know  how  to  raise  CALVES 
IQU  VVISn  cheaply  and  successfully  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W-  BARWULL,  Waukegan  Ill 


New  Feed  Grinder. 

Hall  Bearings.  Perfect  in  Construction. 
Easy  Running.  Grinds  Fast  and  Fine. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Special  Introductory  price  for  first  one  In 
each  neighborhood. 

SUNDRIES  MFG.  CO., South  Bend,lnd. 


Newton’s  fJOW  TTE 
Improved  **  1  l  rj 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Fre* 


Newton’s  Heave.  Cough, 
Distemper  and  Indiges¬ 
tion  Cure,  Wind,  Throat 
and  Stomach  Troubles. 
Send  for  dealers  and 
users’  letters.  $1  per  can. 
Express  allowed. 

Newton  Horse  Remedy  Co.,  (Y.j,  Toledo,  O. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured 
New,  common-sense  method.  1 
not  eiqiensive.  No  care,  bo  , 
p»y.  FILER.  A  practical.  Ill  , 
ust  rated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to  1 
readers  of  thispaper.  I 

Fleming  Hroo.,  chemists,  1 
Palo.  Stock  I  anU,  CUcag.,  II L  . 
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Farmers  near  Milford,  Del.,  are  said  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  large  order  for  birds.  A  Philadelphia  mil¬ 
liner  wants  these  birds  for  Easter  Donnets.  Friends 
of  the  birds  have  raised  a  fund,  and  threaten  to  prose¬ 
cute  anyone  taking  part  in  their  proposed  slaughter. 
Why  in  the  world  cannot  our  fashionable  people  be 
satisfied  with  the  feathers  of  our  domesticated  birds? 
From  the  sober  garb  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  to  the 
brilliant  plumage  of  the  Rhode  Island  Red  there  is 
range  enough  to  satisfy  anyone — but  the  feeble-mind¬ 
ed  person  thinks  it  is  unfashionable  to  utilize  the 
useful. 

* 


ic  a  small  way  for  some  time.  It  is  now  being  used 
in  this  country  in  a  limited  way  in  the  preparation  of 
a  special  tonic  remedy.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  demand  will  be  met  for  many  years,  nor 
until  it  is  quite  extensively  cultivated.  It  requires 
special  care,  as  it  is  a  native  of  sbady  woodlands,  and 
will  not  thrive  unless  its  wild  conditions  are  closely 
imitated  by  careful  shading  by  lath  screens  or  some¬ 
thing  equally  effective,  and  the  soil  kept  moist  and 
loose  by  applications  of  leaf  mold  and  heavy  mulch¬ 
ing.  It  takes  the  seeds  two  years  to  germinate,  and 
three  or  four  years  to  grow  the  roots  to  marketable 
size.  It  is  not  likely  that  very  many  will  succeed  in 
growing  ginseng  profitably  at  the  first  trial,  and  it 
may  offer  a  good  opportunity  for  the  occasional  care¬ 
ful  cultivator,  who  has  a  liking  for  new  crops,  and 
is  willing  to  devote  much  time  and  intelligent  care  in 
studying  the  needs  of  the  plant,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
long  wait  until  ready  to  market. 

* 

It  is  claimed  that  the  cost  of  canning  and  handling 
fruits  and  vegetables  will  soon  be  increased  from  10 
to  15  per  cent  over  the  season  of  1899.  There  is  a  de¬ 
cided  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  metals  used,  such  / 
as  tin  plate,  cans  and  solder.  The  labels,  wrappers 
and  paper  stock  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  raise, 
which  is  also  true  of  packing  cases,  machinery,  etc. 
The  new  “classifications”  of  the  railroads  will  also 
result  in  higher  freight  rates  for  canned  goods.  In 
every  case  this  increase  in  price  is  due  directly  to, 
the  exactions  of  a  trust  or  combine  of  some  kind. 
The  truck  gardener  and  farmer  is  expected  to  pay 
the  difference  in  the  way  of  a  lowering  of  his  contract 
prices  for  growing  the  stock,  although  it  would  seem 
that  he  had  been  squeezed  to  the  last  limit  in  pre¬ 
vious  seasons.  The  canned  goods  trade  has  lately 
been  fairly  active,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
the  actual  producer  should  bear  the  burdens  of  an 
artificial  increase  in  price  of  the  commodity  he 
creates. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

The  agricultural  writer— let  us  see — 

According  to  our  standard  he  should  be 
True,  timely,  terse,  thoughtful — without  alarm, 

In  touch  with  real  troubles  of  the  farm. 

He  must,  if  he  would  dodge  the  pencil  blue, 

Tell  what  he  knows;  in  other  words  be  true! 

And  also  timely,  for  he  must  remember 
That  clover  seed  is  not  sown  in  December. 

He  must  be  terse,  and  by  his  conscience  spurred 
To  pay  a  fine  for  every  useless  word. 

Let  him  not  go  half-cocked,  for  he  will  find 
His  thoughts  improved  by  mellowing  in  mind. 

Let  him  not  mount  some  hobby  horse  and  then 
Go  talking  “through  his  hat”  to  other  men. 

Let  him  recall  the  beam  his  own  eye  holds 
Before  he  rants  about  and  cuts  and  scolds. 

Don’t  tell  big  stories  eloquent  and  hard, 

For  there  are  failures  buried  in  your  yard; 

Far  better  dig  these  failures  for  your  theme 
Than  have  them  come  to  shame  your  happy  dream. 

Get  off  your  stilts— get  .’way  down  to  the  soil, 

With  simple  thoughts  that  will  ennoble  toil. 

There  are  124,234  Coolie  laborers  in  Hawaii. 

The  Beach  borer  knows  enough  to  let  tobacco  alone. 
Better  not  say  "1  know!”  Say  “  I  am  quite  sure!” 

We  have  known  a  man  to  save  50  cents  in  order  to 
lose  $50. 

Be  sure  to  read  Odd  Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds 
this  week. 

Yes!  Yes!  Your  hopes  for  a  crop  recede  when  you 
find  it  necessary  to  reseed. 

Before  you  act  upon  a  new  suggestion,  be  sure  and 
run  it  through  your  mind’s  digestion. 

Wanted!  A  condition  powder  that  will  make  the  lazy 
man  lay  up  something  for  his  family. 

If  a  goat  swallows  a  rabbit,  what  would  the  X-rays  re¬ 
veal?  Of  course,  the  hare  in  the  butter! 

Flesh  is  a  good  indication  of  constitution  in  the  hog 
or  steer,  but  not  in  the  sow  or  dairy  cow. 

The  Federal  authorities  decide  that  soap  is  a  medicine. 
That  probably  explains  why  some  folks  seem  afraid 
of  it. 

"Don’t  talk  about  your  western  winds,”  says  an  Iowa 
man,  “until  you  have  counted  the  recent  wrecks  along 
your  eastern  coast.” 

"We  find  that  beans  planted  late  escape  the  weevil, 
while  the  early  planted  are  usually  badly  infested.”  That 
is  the  evidence  from  many  readers. 

There  were  25,435  patents  granted  last  year.  Connecti¬ 
cut  led  with  one  iiatent  to  every  945  inhabitants.  Ala¬ 
bama  was  last  with  one  to  every  25,024. 

The  oleo  men  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  real  farmers 
of  the  country  care  nothing  about  the  bills  before  Con¬ 
gress!  We  will  guarantee  that  many  Congressmen  know 
better. 

A  paper  read  at  the  National  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Con¬ 
gress  at  Washington  defended  the  sale  of  butter  substi¬ 
tutes,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  purer  than  the  direct 
products  of  the  cow.  Would  any  politician  permit  this 
libel  if  the  good  old  cow  had  a  vote? 

Mr.  A.  R.  Phillips,  of  Ohio,  says:  “I  have  just  called 
by  telephone  for  the  weather  predictions  for  to-morrow, 
and  find  that  we,  here  in  northern  Ohio,  may  expect  a 
fair  day,  and  warmer  weather.  That  means  a  good  flow 
of  sap.”  That’s  business— when  a  man  can  tap  trees  by 
telephone.  ft  shows  what  these  modern  conveniences 
will  do  for  farming. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for, 
should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  MARCH  24,  1900. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  is  prepared  to  do  its  old-time  work 
at  testing  new  varieties  and  methods.  At  the  Rural 
Grounds  are  to  be  found  ample  facilities  for  such 
testing,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  seeds,  tubers 
or  plants  of  any  new  candidates  for  horticultural 
honors.  Send  all  specimens  direct  to  Dr.  Walter  Van 
Fleet,  Little  Silver.  N.  J. 

ak 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  spoke  of  the  good  work  that 
retired  farmers  can  do  by  giving  part  of  their  time 
to  the  public  service.  When  such  men  can  retire  from 
active  work  with  a  reasonable  competency,  they  can 
often  pick  up  some  special  line  of  public  work,  and 
give  it  close  study  and  attention.  Such  a  man  is 
our  old  friend  Wm.  D.  Barns,  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Barns  makes  a  feature  of  studying  legislation  as 
it  affects  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  He  has  secured 
the  passage  of  several  State  laws,  and  is  doing  valu¬ 
able  service  to  fruit  growers  in  particular.  Such  men 
are  needed.  They  serve  their  fellows  well. 

* 

Indiana  seems  to  have  a  Governor  who  is  worth 
having.  Governor  Mount  is  a  practical  farmer,  who 
appears  to  understand  that  farmers  want  something 
besides  “taffy”  when  their  State  officials  talk  to 
them.  In  some  States  these  officials  seem  to  take  the 
farmers  for  a  lot  of  doughheads,  for  they  talk  very 
soft  trash.  Governor  Mount  talks  at  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes,  and  talks  solid  sense,  too.  Not  long  ago  he 
was  booked  for  an  institute,  but  was  too  sick  to  ap¬ 
pear.  His  wife  came  and  spoke  for  him,  giving  sen¬ 
sible  advice  and  inspiring  suggestion.  We  repeat — 
that  is  a  Governor  worth  having,  and  his  wife  would 
seem  to  be  well  worth  having  also. 

People  sometimes  say  that  the  agricultural  papers 
are  not  “practical.”  They  will  not  be  likely  to  say 
that  after  reading  this  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The 
paper  this  week  is  really  a  great  question  box.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  we  had 
so  many  good  questions.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  we 
were  never  before  so  well  prepared  to  secure  prompt 
and  practical  answers.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
an  answer  is  at  best  but  a  good  suggestion.  A  queer 
illustration  of  the  hunt  sometimes  made  for  informa¬ 
tion  'is  given  on  page  203.  What  will  keep  mice  away 
from  harness?  Twn  professors  and  a  harnessmaker 
did  their  best,  but  their  combined  “best  ’  ranked  be¬ 
hind  a  plain,  every-day  -.at.  “Might  have  known 
that!”  some  cynic  will  say.  Yes,  but  our  business  is 
to  try  to  make  sure. 

* 

Attorney-General  Davis,  of  New  York,  has  sent 
to  the  Legislature  a  statement  of  the  litigation  against 
Armour  &  Co.  for  selling  oleo.  This  is  quite  an  old 
story.  Armour  &  Co.  claimed  the  right  to  sell  oleo 
in  the  original  packages,  and  did  so.  The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  undertook  to  stop  this  sale,  and 
brought  suit  to  collect  $1,500,000  in  penalties.  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Co.  offered  to  settle  by  paying  $20,000,  but 
the  State  refused.  The  railroad  companies  were  or¬ 
dered  to  produce  way  bills  and  shipping  receipts,  so 
as  to  show  how  much  oleo  they  carried  for  the 
Armours.  The  New  York  Central  reported  that  all 
such  bills  have  been  destroyed.  It  would  thus  be  im¬ 
possible  to  secure  legal  evidence  as  to  the  amount  of 
oleo  brought  to  the  State.  There  is  no  money  left 
to  carry  on  the  suit,  and  Mr.  Davis  wishes  to  know 
What  he  shall  do  further.  This  is  about  the  biggest 
legal  farce  on  record.  The  question  has  been  like  a 
hot  poker  for  both  political  parties.  Both  wanted  to 
abandon  'it,  and  both  wanted  a>  make  political  capital 
out  of  it,  and  thus  it  has  hung  fire. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  yet  to  pass  judgment  on 
one  side  of  the  Philippine  question.  Some  lawyers 
claim  that  when  the  Senate  ratified  the  Peace  treaty 
the  United  States  Constitution  and  statutes  were  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  Islands.  In  that  case  the  Filipinos 
are  under  American  laws  and  should  enjoy  free  trade 
in  their  products.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  claimed 
that  the  Supreme  Court  will  decide  that  the  new  ter¬ 
ritory  is  not  yet  American,  but  that  Congress 'must 
settle  such  questions  as  tan-  and  government.  In 
that  case  the  tariff  question  will  come  into  politics  as 
it  never  has  before.  It.  is  not  likely  that  American 
farmers  who  produce  tobacco,  fruit,  wool,  sugar,  ricey 
or  hemp  will  sit  quietly  by  and  see  these  products 
brought  into  the  country  free  of  duty,  while  manu¬ 
facturers  are  protected  by  a  high  tariff. 

Uc 

\/  Of  course  every  time  a  bunch  of  farmers  attempt 
to  combine  for  business  purposes,  so  as  to  secure 
their  rights,  people  start  up  and  accuse  them  of  being 
inconsistent.  “Why  should  a  farmer  denounce  trusts, 
and  then  proceed  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  better  prices?”  It  would,  of  course,  suit  certain 
people  very  well  ii  farmers  would  simply  sit  still  and 
be  satisfied  with  their  lot,  but  the  modern  farmer 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  that  sort  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  He  knows  what  his  produce  brings,  and  what 
the  consumers  pay  for  it.  In  some  cases  he  does  well 
if  he  obtains  25  per  cent  of  the  consumer’s  price. 
When  he  combines  he  doesn’t  aim  to  make  a  higher 
price  to  the  consumer,  but  to  make  the  middlemeu 
and  handlers  piay  fair.  The  farmer  combines  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  rights  from  the  handler,  and  he  .s  justified  in 
doing  it. 

*i 

Prof.  Cottrell’s  Alfalfa  figures  on  page  211  are 
startling.  Alfalfa  hay  richer  in  protein  than  wheat 
bran!  The  crop  from  seven  acres  equal  in  feeding 
value  to  52  tons  of  bran!  Just  think  whai.  that  means 
to  an  eastern  farmer  largely  dependent  on  the  West 
for  his  grain!  If  we  can  apply  such  lessons  from 
the  West  we  may  well  thank  the  western  farmers 
for  showing  the  way  to  vast  crop  possibilities.  The 
ease  with  which  they  produced  stock  food  used  to 
grieve  us,  for  it  seemed  to  advertise  the  ruin  of  east¬ 
ern  stock  growing.  If  we  can  modify  and  use  some  of 
their  methods,  and  take  a  hand  in  this  Alfalfa  grow¬ 
ing,  we  may  ue  better  off  than  ever.  Prof.  Cottrell 
says  he  wishes  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  get  the  Al¬ 
falfa  fever,  “because  that  would  prove  a  blessing  to 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States.”  One  at  a  time — 
just  now  the  cow-pea  microbe  is  having  its  innings. 

ik 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  mentioned  the  possibilities  of 
compressed  air  as  a  force  for  turning  machinery. 
This  “pop-gun’  principle  is  now  used  to  drive  heavy 
street  cars,  force  wagons,  or  turn  machinery.  In 
France  the  air  is  piped,  under  pressure,  all  about  the 
country,  and  used  as  desired.  Thus  far  this  force  has 
only  been  practical  on  a  large  scale — where  very  pow¬ 
erful  air  pumps  and  large  tanks  can  be  used.  We 
hope  to  see  the  day  when  smaller  fixtures  will  be 
possible.  Then  the  farmer  with  a  fair-sized  wind¬ 
mill  can  use  wind  power  to  force  air  into  a  steel 
tank  of  moderate  size,  and  then  let  it  out,  at  will, 
through  a  motor  that  will  turn  a  wheel  for  ordinary 
work.  We  hope  to  live  to  see  this  thing  made  possi¬ 
ble,  for  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  farm¬ 
ers.  We  have  traced  down  many  rumors  of  small 
air  pumps  ana  motors,  only  to  find  that  they  do 
most  of  their  real  work  in  theory. 

& 

a 

A  Michigan  reader  takes  exceptions  to  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  great  profits  to  be  made  in  growing  ginseng 
by  a  New  York  seedsman,  who  has  outfits  of  plants 
and  seeds  for  sale.  He  thinks  the  present  high  price 
of  $6  to  $8  a  pound  will  rapidly  fall  if  many  farmers 
engage  in  ginseng  cultivation,  as  it  is  only  a  medi¬ 
cine  used  in  China,  and  neither  food  nor  raiment. 
He  asks  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  to  look  the  matter  up.  We 
find  that  the  export  demand  has  been  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  and  the  price  rising  for  over  20  years,  while 
the  natural  supply  has  declined  -until  it  is  practically 
exhausted  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  high¬ 
lands  of  eastern  North  America.  The  Chinese  use  it 
extensively  in  medicine,  and  have  been  cultivating  it 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Harlan  Whittaker  and  Silas  Jones  have 
been  held  for  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Governor-elect 
Goebel,  of  Kentucky.  .  .  .  Fire  at  Lead,  S.  D.,  March 

8,  caused  a  loss  of  5590,000.  .  .  .  One  man  was  shot  and 
six  others  injured  in  a  street  riot  in  Chicago,  March  8. 
The  riot  was  caused  by  labor  troubles.  .  .  .  The  pow¬ 
der  mill  at  Pompton,  N.  J.,  blew  up  March  9,  killing  four 
men.  ...  A  fire  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  11,  caused 
the  death  of  one  fireman,  serious  injuries  to  four  others, 
and  money  loss  amounting  to  5100,000.  ...  At  Newark, 
N.  J.,  March  12,  16  Italians  perished  in  the  burning  of  an 
old  tenement  house.  The  building  was  a  wooden  death¬ 
trap  with  60  inmates.  The  fire  is  supposed  to  be  of  in- 
cehdiary  origin.  .  .  .  Physicians  decide  that  a  recent 
suspicious  case  of  illness  at  San  Francisco  was  bubonic 
plague.  Chinatown  is  to  be  examined  thoroughly  and, 
if  necessary,  disinfected.  ...  A  sudden  rise  in  the 
Vermilion  River,  near  La  Salle,  Ill.,  March  11,  put  20 
families  in  imminent  danger,  but  all  were  finally  rescued. 

.  .  .  Labor  riots  in  Chicago  continue.  March  11,  many 
lives  were  placed  in  peril  by  the  wrecking  of  a  plumber's 
shop,  gas  pipes  being  broken  so  as  to  permit  illuminating 
gas  to  escape  into  the  flats  above.  ...  At  Baltimore. 
Md.,  a  man  has  brought  suit  for  520,000  damages,  against 
a  Christian  science  church,  because  the  treatment  given 
him  for  illness  brought  him  to  the  point  of  death,  from 
which  he  was  rescued  by  a  regular  physician.  .  .  . 
March  12,  the  Illinois  River  and  tributary  streams  were 
14  feet  above  normal  height,  and  still  rising.  Serious 
damage  is  feared  in  many  places.  The  Chicago  Drainage 
janal  is  blamed  for  the  inundation.  .  .  .  The  Illinois 
Manufacturers’  Association  purposes  agitating  for  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  War  Revenue  act.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
purposes  of  the  law  have  been  fulfilled,  and  that  the 
revenue  now  being  collected  is  a  burden  that  is  unneces¬ 
sary. 

CONGRESS.— The  Porto  Rico  tariff  bill  was  passed 
February  28,  the  vote  being  172  to  161.  A  motion  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  original  Payne  free  trade  bill  was  defeated 
by  159  to  174.  The  duties  are  to  be  spent  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Island.  .  .  .  Senator  Pettus,  of  Alabama,  has 
introduced  a  number  of  amendments  to  the  bill,  which 
include  free  trade  with  the  Island,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  President's  power  over  the  revenue . March 

9,  a  bill  was  introduced  prohibiting  the  transmission  of 
pictures  or  accounts  of  prizefights  through  the  mails  or 
by  common  carriers.  .  .  .  March  13,  the  House  passed 
the  Gold  standard  bill. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS.— Three  new  cases  of  plague 
were  reported  in  Honolulu  February  20,  after  an  interval 
of  12  days  without  signs  of  infection.  The  Council  of 
State  has  appropriated  5350,000  for  the  completion  of 
Honolulu’s  sewer  system.  .  .  .  The  plague  has  reached 
the  Island  of  Moui,  about  100  miles  from  Honolulu;  seven 
deaths  have  occurred.  One  case  occurred  at  Hilo. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  transport  Alava,  with  50  marines 
from  the  cruiser  Brooklyn,  has  succeeded  in  rescuing  10 
American  and  500  Spanish  prisoners  from  the  Filipinos  at 
the  Gulf  of  Ragal,  on  the  south  coast  of  Luzon.  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  25  bandits,  as  the  insurgents  are  now  called,  raided 
Santa  Ana,  only  four  miles  from  Manila.  Gen.  Bates  is 
driving  the  insurgents  to  the  mountains  in  southern  Lu¬ 
zon . The  expense  of  the  Philippine  War,  from 

May  1,  1898,  to  November  1,  1899,  is  given  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  as  548,928,060.  .  .  .  March  6,  Lieut.  Koehler 
was  led  into  an  ambush  near  Tarlac  and  killed.  The 
soldiers  burned  the  village  and  killed  24  Filipinos.  .  .  . 
March  9,  Gens.  Young  and  Hood  asked  for  reinforce¬ 
ments  at  Aparri.  The  insurgents  are  again  organizing 
and  harassing  American  garrisons.  .  .  .  Thousands  of 
organized  Insurgents  are  resisting  the  Americans  in 
Pan  ay. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— Severe  fighting  has 
continued  in  the  Orange  Free  State.  The  capital,  Bloem¬ 
fontein,  surrendered  to  the  British,  President  Steyn  hav¬ 
ing  fled.  Mafeking  still  holds  out,  March  15,  though 
starvation  and  disease  prevail  in  the  town.  Presidents 
Kruger  and  Steyn  have  asked  the  Continental  powers  to 
intervene,  but  they  refuse  to  take  any  action.  President 
McKinley  offered  mediation  to  Lord  Salisbury,  but  it 
was  declined.  Gen.  Cronje  and  4,000  other  Boer  prisoners 
are  to  be  sent  to  St.  Helena. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Western  implement  dealers 
report  that  there  will  be  a  famine  in  binding  twine  when 
harvest  begins  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  the  Dakotas, 
due  to  scarcity  of  Manila  fiber.  Many  orders  are  being 
placed  now,  although  prices  are  nearly  40  per  cent  higher 
than  last  year.  It  is  said  that  some  twine  is  being  made 
from  Wire  grass,  but  this  will  need  a  special  knotting 
attachment  for  the  self-binders. 

The  process-butter  suit  brought  in  Michigan  against 
Armour  &  Co.  has  been  dismissed,  the  judge  deciding 
that  there  was  no  cause  of  action.  The  State  will  appeal. 

The  German  Reichstag  has  adopted  three  paragraphs 
of  the  Meat  bill,  which  will,  if  adopted  entirely,  exclude 
American  meat  from  Germany.  There  is  much  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  bill  on  the  part  of  commercial  bodies,  as  it 
excites  apprehension  of  retaliatory  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Indiana  Corn  Growers’  Association  has  completed 
an  organization,  and  purposes  holding  a  carnival  next 
Fall. 

It  is  announced  that  the  contract  for  seeds  to  supply  the 
Government  free  seed  distribution  has  been  given  to  the 
Ullathorne  Seed  Co.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  first  time 
this  contract  has  been  awarded  in  its  entirety  to  a  south¬ 
ern  firm. 

The  Oregon  Farmers’  Congress  met  at  Portland,  March 
7,  and  effected  a  permanent  organization,  those  present 
including  W.  H.  Wehrung,  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  H.  B.  Miller,  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture; 
Thomas  Paulsen,  of  the  State  Dairymen’s  Association; 
William  McLean,  State  Veterinarian;  Capt.  J.  T.  Apper- 
son,  of  the  State  Agricultural  College;  H.  B.  Thielsen, 
secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Salem;  M.  L. 
Jones,  of  the  Oregon  Hopgrowers’  Association,  and  R.  F. 
Robinson,  of  the  State  Poultry  Association.  The  Con¬ 
gress  intends  to  devote  special  attention  to  the  market¬ 
ing  of  Oregon  products. 


The  New  York  State  Haymakers’  Association  will  'meet 
at  Matteawan,  N.  Y.,  March  24;  secretary,  F.  Y.  Bryant, 
Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  Cattie 
Raisers’  Association  opened  at  Fort  Worth,  March  13. 
continuing  two  days.  A  fat-stock  show  was  held  in 
connection  with  it. 

Isaac  Hicks,  the  well-known  nurseryman  of  Westbury, 
L.  1.,  died  of  paralysis  March  14,  aged  85  years.  Mr. 
Hicks  came  of  Quaker  stock,  and  was  noted  as  a  preacher 
in  the  Society  of  Friends. 


GERMINATION  TESTS  FOR  SEEDS. 

Quite  Possible  for  Farm  and  Grass  Seeds. 

A  SEEDSMAN’S  REPUTATION.— In  your  issue  of 
February  24,  there  is  a  letter  from  W.  Atlee  Burpee 
on  guaranteeing  the  germination  of  vegetable  seed. 
Mr.  Burpee  states  his  position  fairly,  and  we  have 
ourselves  frequently  emphasized  the  thought  that  a 
seedsman’s  reputation  is  a  pretty  good  guarantee  of 
the  quality  of  his  seeds.  Mr.  Burpee’s  letter  does  not, 
however,  cover  the  entire  case  as  presented  in  the 
introductory  paragraph.  In  this  paragraph  the 
term  vegetable  seeds  is  not  used,  and  the  in¬ 
ference  is  that  not  only  did  the  writer  of  that 
paragraph  refer  to  vegetable  seeds,  but  to  grass 
and  clover  seeds,  as  well  as  to  cereals  and  gen¬ 
eral  field  crops.  As  I  pointed  out  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations,  at  the  San  Francisco  meeting  in 
July,  1899,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
the  case  of  vegetable  seeds  and  the  seed  of  grasses, 


WHAT  THE  GERMAN  MEAT  BILL  MEANS  TO  UNCLE  SAM. 
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clovers  and  other  field  seeds.  Mr.  Burpee  evidently 
recognizes  this  difference,  and  confines  his  remarks 
strictly  to  vegetable  seeds.  He  points  out  with  truth 
that  the  quality  of  the  product  is  of  much  more  im¬ 
portance  to  the  gardener  than  the  percentage  of  ger¬ 
mination,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  seed  will  ger¬ 
minate  at  all,  for  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  90 
per  cent  of  his  cabbage  seed  sprouts,  and  but  10  per 
cent  of  the  plants  produce  heads?  If,  however,  25 
per  cent  of  his  seed  sprout,  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
plants  head,  he  is  infinitely  better  off. 

GRASS  SEEDS;  WARRANTY.— With  clover,  grass 
and  field  seeds,  however,  the  case  is  quite  different. 
Generally  it  is  possible  for  an  expert  to  determine 
whether  the  seed  is  true  to  name,  and  a  germination 
test  will  then  give  a  good  indication  of  the  value  of 
the  seed.  We  have  never  urged  the  public  to  demand 
a  guaranteed  percentage  of  germination  for  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds,  but  we  have  urged  them  to  demand 
either  a  guarantee  or  a  statement  of  the  percentage  of 
purity  and  germination  of  all  grass  and  clover  seeds 
bought  in  quantities.  This  point  has  been  elaborated 
in  a  farmer’s  oulletin  which,  we  hope,  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  before  many  days. 

We  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  seedsman’s  non-warranty  clause,  but  Mr. 
Burpee  himself,  in  common  with  a  few  other  dealers, 
recognizes  that  this  clause  goes  a  step  too  far.  We 
quote  from  Mr.  Burpee’s  1900  catalogue.  “We  cannot, 
of  course,  guarantee  a  good  crop  in  every  case,  as 
success  is  dependent  upon  natural  causes,  which  are 
beyond  human  control.  We  do  guarantee,  however, 
that  all  seeds  sold  by  us  are  first-class,  true  and 
pure,  and  of  strong  germinating  power,  in  so  far  that 
should  any  prove  otherwise  we  will  refill  the  order 
free  or  refund  the  price  paid.” 


A  GOOD  IDEA. — No  one  can  guarantee  a  crop,  but 
it  seems  fair  that  seedsmen  should  take  some  prac¬ 
tical  means  of  showing  their  confidence  in  the  seeds 
they  laud  so  highly.  Another  departure  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  will  meet  with  favor  from  buyers  is  the  one 
inaugurated  (so  far  as  we  know),  by  Templin  &  Sons, 
Calla,  Ohio.  They  print  on  the  back  of  each  packet 
of  seeds  the  following  announcement:  “1900.  The 
seeds  from  which  this  packet  was  filled  have  been 
carefully  tested  at  the  Blythedale  Seed  Testing 
Laboratory;  the  result  shows  that  under  favorable 
conditions  90  per  cent  will  grow.  1900.”  The  per¬ 
centage  of  germination  varies,  ox  course,  on  different 
packets.  Given  by  an  honest  firm,  no  one  wants  any¬ 
thing  more  by  way  of  assurance  than  that  the  seeds 
will  grow.  A  similar  statement  covering  the  purity 
and  germination  of  grasses  and  clovers,  accompany¬ 
ing,  say,  every  lot  of  one  pound  or  moi*e,  and  bear¬ 
ing  the  seal  of  a  reliable  station,  would  enable  farm¬ 
ers  to  buy  seed  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  it  is. 
how  much  to  plant  per  acre,  and  what  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  it  under  favorable  conditions.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  of  two  lots  of  clover  seed,  one  of  which 
contains  50  per  cent  of  pure  and  germinable  seed,  and 
the  other  90  per  cent,  more  will  be  needed  of  the 
first  than  of  the  second  to  give  a  good  stand. 

WHAT  IS  WANTED. — Finally,  we  wish  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  seedsmen  are  not  asked  to  sell 
seeds  that  will  test  up  to  a  uniform  standard.  It  is 
not  expected  that  they  shall  confine  themselves  to 
one  grade;  competition,  and  the  demand  for  cheap' 
seeds  compels  them  to  keep  several  grades,  but  we 
do  claim  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  them  for 
a  statement  of  the  percentage  of  pure  and  germinable 
seed  in  any  sample.  Remember  that  we  are  not  talk¬ 
ing  of  vegetable  seeds  now.  When  a  dealer  sells  for 
Red  clover  that  which  is  half  trefoil,  or  for  Orchard 
grass  what  is  half  English  Rye  grass,  he  is  as  much 
responsible  as  the  man  who  waters  his  milk  or  sells 
oleo  for  butter.  The  seedsman  need  not  plead  ignor¬ 
ance,  if  he  is  worthy  the  name  he  can  tell  trefoil 
from  clover,  and  Rye  grass  from  Orchard  grass.  It 
will  not  do  to  hide  behind  an  absolute  non-warranty 
clause;  public  sentiment  is  being  aroused,  and  seeds¬ 
men  will  be  wise  if  they  anticipate  the  demands  of 
the  public  by  such  concessions  as  the  buyer  may 
fairly  demand  for  his  own  protection. 

A.  J.  PIETERS, 

In  Charge  of  Pure  Seed  Investigations. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  question  to  Mr.  Burpee  referred  par¬ 
ticularly  to  vegetable  seeds. 


ASHES  FOR  POTATOES. — Every  year  questions 
come  to  us  aDout  using  wood  ashes  for  potatoes. 
The  general  advice,  always,  is  not  to  use  wood  ashes 
for  the  potato  crop;  the  lime  in  the  ashes  makes  a 
condition  in  the  soil  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a 
fungus,  which  causes  the  scab  disease.  On  land 
where  this  fungus  is  to  be  found  the  use  of  wood 
akhes  will  be  almost  sure  to  produce  scabby  potatoes; 
on  most  soils  where  potatoes  have  been  grown  more 
or  less  of  this  scab  fungus  will  be  found.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  for  in¬ 
stance  in  northern  Michigan,  farmers  use  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  wood  akhes  in  growing  potatoes,  and  produce 
fine  crops  of  smooth  tubers.  About  the  only  way  to 
account  for  this  success  is  to  assume  that  the  ground 
is  free  from  the  scab  fungus.  If  not  free,  the  lime  in 
the  ashes  would  be  sure  to  increase  the  amount  of 
scab.  Of  course,  where  for  many  years  the  use  of 
wood  ashes  has  not  proved  injurious,  we  would  not 
advise  against  them,  but  as  a  general  proposition,  we 
think  it  unwise  to  put  the  ashes  on  potato  ground, 
and  would  always  use  them  on  some  other  crop. 

USE  OF  WATER. — On  page  143,  under  heading  of 
Pop-Gun  Pow  r,  is  an  article  in  regard  to  using  a 
Windmill  for  pumping  air  into  a  steel  tank  for  running 
machinery  by  compressed  air.  I  will  describe  a  plan 
by  which  one  may  have  the  use  of  his  machinery  per¬ 
haps  several  years  before  this  arrangement  is  per¬ 
fected,  i.  e.,  under  the  following  conditions:  An  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  of  water,  not  too  far  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground;  an  elevation  of  ground  not 
too  far  from  the  well,  of  not  less  than  80  feet,  on  which 
can  be  dug  and  built  a  suitable  reservoir.  Let  the  mill 
put  in  its  spare  time  filling  the  reservoir,  and  then 
by  using  a  large  pipe  one  can  attach  a  water  motor 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe,  giving  power  to  do  light 
or  heavier  work,  according  to  the  supply  of  water, 
height  of  reservoir,  and  size  of  windmill;  something 
that  is  ready  to  start  at  a  moment’s  notice.  It  will 
do  quite  a  lot  of  work,  such  as  running  churns,  sep¬ 
arators,  butterworkers,  cornshellers,  etc.,  and  could 
also  cut  ice  trom  same  pond.  After  the  water  had 
been  used  it  could  be  discharged  into  a  pond  for  fish, 
if  properly  located,  then  used  for  irrigation,  by  which 
time  the  water  would  be  quite  used  up.  c.  l.  b. 

Millport,  N.  Y. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  OLD-TIME  CHIMNEY. 

These  here  steam-het  buildin’s 
Ain’t  a-suitin’  me! 

Want  the  ol’-time  chimney, 

With  the  sparks  a-flyin’  free! 

’Taters  in  the  ashes— 

,  Fine  as  fine  kin  be; 

Fire  jest  a-tellin’ 

The  old-time  tales  to  me! 

Want  the  ol’-time  fire— 

Chimney  jest  so  wide— 

Fam’ly  in  the  middle, 

An’  room  on  either  side! 

Fiddle  in  the  corner — 

Watchdog  on  th’  mat; 

Greasy  griddle  smokin’, 

An’  possum  top  o’  that! 

Take  yer  steam-het  buildin’s— 

Don’t  keer  fer  yer  steam; 

Want  the  ol’-time  chimney 
Whar’  I  love  to  dream! 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 

« 

A  Californian  poet,  unmoved  by  his 
glorious  climate,  sings:  “How  oft  my 
inclination  leans,  T<^  ham  and  eggs,  and 
pork  and  beans.”  He  is  warned  by  a 
pomological  authority,  that  if  he  will 
vary  the  diet  by  fruit,  fresh  or  cured, 
the  leaning  inclination  will  be  straight¬ 
ened  several  degrees. 

A  Kansas  critic  says  that  some 
women  make  cheese  pie,  just  to  see 
what  will  happen  as  the  result  of  com¬ 
bining  two  dangerous  articles.  He  also 
observes  that  too  much  attention  is  paid 
to  the  art  of  making  good  pie  crust, 
considering  that  this  would  be  a  pleas¬ 
anter  world  to  live  in  if  there  were  no 
pie  crust  in  it. 

* 

We  met  with  a  definition  of  woman’s 
rights,  published  in  Short  Stories  re¬ 
cently,  which  differs  noticeably  from 
some  of  the  ideas  offered.  A  woman 
was  asked  to  define  her  position  on  this 
question.  “I  think,”  she  said,  “that 
every  woman’s  right  'is  to  fool  one  good 
man  into  the  belief  that  she  is  the  best 
woman  ever  made.  That’s  my  position 
in  full.” 

* 

A  New  York  legislator  wishes  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  bill  providing  that  a  hat-pin 
more  than  three  inches  long  shall  be 
considered  a  deadly  weapon,  the  woman 
having  it  in  her  possession  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  the 
criminal  code.  The  intelligent  law¬ 
maker  who  desires  to  enact  this  law 
says  that  a  hat-pin  longer  than  three 
inches,  in  the  hands  of  an  enraged  wo¬ 
man,  is  a  really  dangerous  weapon,  in 
several  cases  serious  injuries  having 
been  inflicted  by  this  means.  If  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  legislator  will  tell  us  how  a 
woman  may  securely  fasten  a  12-inch 
hat  with  a  three-inch  hat-pin,  he  will 
confer  a  favor  on  many,  who  find  it 
hard  enough  to  anchor  their  erratic 
headgear  even  with  the  long  pins  he  de¬ 
nounces.  With  modern  hairdressing,  an 
elastic  is  a  horror  and  an  abomination 
for  the  adult  feminine. 

* 

At  any  of  the  great  railway  terminal 
stations,  a  stranger  is  often  puzzled  by 
the  announcements  of  trains  made  by 
the  gateman.  That  functionary  usually 
speaks  a  language  which  may  be  known, 
as  railroadese.  If  one  is  familiar  with 
the  names  announced,  his  statement 
may  be  understood,  but  the  stranger 
Who  hears  Newarkelizabethlindenrah- 
waymetuchen  called  out  in  one  colossal 
word,  without  any  punctuation,  is  usual¬ 
ly  quite  at  a  loss  until  he  has  asked  for 
further  information.  We  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  feelings  of  a  dignified  and 
solemn  little  girl  of  five,  who  was  seated 


with  her  uncle  in  the  railway  waiting 
room.  Presently  a  man  in  railway  uni¬ 
form  came  in  and  bawled  out  a  long  list 
of  perfectly  unintelligible  names.  The 
little  girl  looked  at  him  disapprovingly. 
Then  she  looked  at  her  uncle  and  said: 

“Isn’t  that  an  awful  silly  way  for  a 
great  big  man  to  thlk?” 

* 

Ginghams,  madras,  chambray  and 
pique  for  Summer  gowns  would  better 
be  Shrunk  before  making  up,  and  this 
seems  even  more  necessary  with  domes¬ 
tic  than  with  foreign  goods.  Children’s 
frocks  are  usually  made  with  allowance 
for  growth  and  Shrinkage,  but  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  such  precautions  in  making  gar¬ 
ments  for  grown-ups  may  lead  to  annoy¬ 
ing  results.  The  shrinking  should  be 
done  before  cutting,  the  fabric  being 
dipped  quickly  in  water,  allowing  it  to 
remain  long  enough  to  be  thoroughly 
wetted,  without  actually  soaking  it. 
Drain  without  wringing,  hang  so  that 
the  threads  run  straight,  and  shake  from 
time  to  time  until  nearly  dry;  then 
press  with  a  hot  iron.  The  fine  foreign 
ginghams  do  not  ordinarily  seem  to  re¬ 
quire  shrinking,  but  they  must  be  cut 
carefully,  so  that  the  threads  do  not 
seem  likely  to  pull  unevenly  when 
washed  after  making  up.  In  sewing  all 
wash  materials,  it  is  an  error  to  use  too 
Short  a  stitch;  this  usually  causes  puck¬ 
ering. 

* 

Jumping  beans,  from  Mexico,  are  oc¬ 
casionally  seen  for  sale  as  curiosities  in 
our  large  cities.  They  are  unquiet  seeds, 
continually  rolling  or  jumping  about. 
As  we  now  know,  the  jumping  is  caused 
by  an  insect  in  the  bean.  While  they 
were  still  little  known,  a  number  of  the 
beans  were  once  shown  in  a  Chicago 
hotel,  to  a  group  of  men  of  National 
prominence.  Each  one  had  a  different 
theory,  but  they  all  deferred  to  the  final 
judgment  of  a  distinguished  physician, 
whose  position  as  a  man  of  science  gave 
his  words  especial  weight.  “The  move¬ 
ment  is  caused,”  he  said,  “by  the  con¬ 
traction  and  expansion  of  the  outer 
shell,  which  is  evidently  abnormally 
sensitive  to  thermal  changes.”  Every¬ 
one  accepted  this  opinion,  when  a  plain¬ 
faced  country  woman,  who  'had  been  lin¬ 
gering  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd, 
spoke  up.  “1  think  there  must  be  some 
kind  of  bugs  in  them  things,”  she  said, 
but  'her  opinion  was  received  with  roars 
of  laughter.  As  later  investigation 
showed,  she  was  the  only  person  pres¬ 
ent  who  had  guessed  at  the  truth. 

* 

In  the  course  of  a  university  lecture 
delivered  at  Boston,  Miss  Caroline  Haz¬ 
ard,  President  of  Wellesley  College,  had 
this  to  say  of  the  influence  of  the  ideal 
woman: 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  women  are 
preeminent.  They  are  the  binders  to¬ 
gether  of  society,  they  are  the  beautifiers 
of  life,  and  they  are  the  observers  of 
morals.  Thus,  women  must  stand  for  con¬ 
servatism,  for  grace,  for  purity,  and  in 
these  three  directions  they  must  have 
special  training.  Wise  conservatism  must 
be  founded  on  law,  and  law  must  teach 
obedience,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
growth.  Those  who  are  to  interpret  beauty 
must  have  knowledge  of  what  is  beautiful, 
and  the  training  of  the  perceptive  faculties 
has  to  be  undertaken  in  a  very  thorough 
and  serious  way.  No  one  can  reproduce, 
what  he  is  not  absolute  master  of,  and 
beauty  to  wield  any  influence  on  life  and 
character  must  be  deeply  absorbed  and 
enter  into  the  personality  of  its  exponent. 
Beauty  must  pass  into  duty.  This  is  the 
supreme  task  of  all  education,  the  training 
of  the  soul.  How  shall  duty  govern  con¬ 
duct?  What  fruit  of  personality  shall  be 
the  product  of  training?  It  is  women  who 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.Wins- 
lcw’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Young  Girls 

How  easy  it  is  for  young 
girls  to  go  into  the  ‘  ‘decline.  ’  * 
They  eat  less  and  less,  become 
paler  and  paler  and  can 
harldy  drag  through  the  day. 
They  are  on  the  steady  down¬ 
ward  course.  Iron  does  them 
no  good;  strychnine  and  bit¬ 
ters  all  fail.  They  need  a  food 
that  will  nourish  them  better, 
and  a  medicine  that  will  cor¬ 
rect  their  disease. 

Scott's  Emulsion 

is  both  of  these,  elegantly  and  per¬ 
manently  combined.  The  Cod-Liver 
Oil  makes  the  blood  richer,  and 
this  gives  better  color  to  the  face. 
The  hypophosphites  of  lime  and 
soda  act  as  a  strong  tonic  to  the 
nerves.  Soon  the  weight  increases, 
the  digestion  improves  and  health 
returns. 

At  all  druggists ;  50c.  and  $1.00. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York 


must  answer  many  of  these  questions,  for 
women  are  the  guardians  of  morhls. 
Women  ought  to  be  the  spiritual  leaders 
of  the  world. 


Why  We  Study  Domestic  Science 

Since  the  words  domestic  science  in¬ 
clude  so  much,  I  cannot  help  but  think 
it  will  be  of  great  value  taught  in  our 
farmers’  institutes,  not  only  to  farm 
nousewives,  but  to  the  town  wives  also, 
who  usually  attend  these  meetings. 
There  are  so  many  short  cuts  and 
easier  ways  of  doing  things  pertaining 
to  the  home  by  those  who  have  made  a 
study  in  this  line,  and  such  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  knowing  that  in  housework, 
cooking,  etc.,  there  is  science  or  sciences 
involved,  that  this  work  in  the  insti¬ 
tutes  surely  will  be  of  much  benefit. 
There  is  very  much  more  pleasure  in 
Knowing  the  whys  and  wherefores  when 
doing  one’s  work. 

In  our  farmers’  institute  this  Winter 
there  was  quite  a  discussion  between  a 
physician  of  one  town  and  one  of  the 
State  workers;  the  doctor  argued  that 
our  grandmothers  knew  how  to  raise  as 
healthy  girls  and  boys,  and  how  to  make 
as  good  bean  soup  and  corn  bread,  even 
though  they  did  not  know  the  reasons 
for  so  doing,  as  the  mothers  do  to-day. 
But  if  we  are  going  to  progress  at  all, 
why  not  know  the  reasons  for  doing 
certain  things,  and  be  able  to  apply 
scientific  principles  to  the  ordinary 
duties  of  home  life?  Farmers’  wives, 
and  other  wives,  too,  must  make  more 
of  a  study  of  a  balanced  ration  for  their 
families;  that  is,  if  they  expect  healthy 
minds  and  bodies  in  the  girls  and  boys 
now  growing  up.  Having  made  some¬ 
thing  of  a  study  in  this  line  of  work,  I 
am  much  interested,  and  feel  that  It  will 
be  a  big  step  forward  when  we  can  have 
instruction  in  domestic  economy  in  our 
several  institutes.  The  superintendent 
of  farmers’  institutes  in  Indiana  realizes 
the  need  of  such  instruction,  and  is 
aiming  to  secure  workers  in  this  line. 

Steuben  Co.,  Ind.  mrs.  l.  d.  creel. 


A  KNOCK  OUT 

There  is  more  disability  and 
helplessness  from 

LUMBAGO 

than  any  other  muscular  ail¬ 
ment,  but 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 

has  found  it  the  easiest  and 
promptest  to  cure  of  any  form 

LAME  BACK 


B.  &  B. 

We  want  you  to  know  about 
the  greatest,  most  distinctive  col¬ 
lection  of  new  Foulard  Silks  yet 
shown. 

50c.  to  $1.50. 

All  entirely  new  ideas — new 
color  schemes — new  designs. 

Those  at  75c,  85c.,  $1  and 
up,  are  exclusive 

Give  us  an  idea  of  your  pref¬ 
erence — we’ll  send  samples — 
beautiful  things  that,  kind  and 
prices  given  fair  consideration, 
will  win  —  and  make  pleased 
buyers. 

We’ll  sell  you  nice  wash 
goods  for  10c. — pretty  Imported 
Madras  20c. — give  you  great 
variety  to  choose  from. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

Send  for  Free  Trial  Sample. 

Ingram’s  Pile  Cure  In  tubes,  to  be  squeezed  through 
syringe-shaped  end.  Painless.  Instant  relief  Per¬ 
manent  cure.  Safe,  harmless,  reliable.  50  cents  by 
mall  or  at  drug  stores.  Sample  for  stamp. 

F.  F.  INGRAM  &  CO.,  73  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WASHING  CROCKS  AND 
MILK  VESSELS 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  care  of  crocks  I 
I  or  pans  In  which  milk  is  kept.  They  should  be 
|  washed  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  used. 
Rinse  first  with  cold  water,  then  wash  thoroughly 
inside  and  out  with  hot  water,  in  which  enough  of  | 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder 

has  been  dissolved  to  make  a  good  suds.  Finish  I 
by  rinsing  with  scalding  water;  wipe  dry  and  set 
out,  with  right  side  up,  in  the  fresh  air  and  aun- 1 
shine,  and  they  will  be  clean  and  sweet. 

The  abort  is  takes  trem  our  free  booklet 
•'OOLOEN  RULES  FOR  HOUSEWORK" 

Sent  free  on  reqneat  to 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 

Ohloago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Boston.  | 
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Softening  Hard  Water. 

One  annoyance  which  met  the  early 
settlers  in  the  West,  parts  of  it,  at  least, 
was  hard  water.  There  were  so  many 
things  that  had  to  be  done  on  the  land 
first,  that  women  had  to  wait  for  cis¬ 
terns  until  it  was  convenient  for  the 
farmer  to  have  them  made.  An  occa¬ 
sional  shower,  when  enough  rain  water 
could  be  caught  to  do  a  washing,  was 
always  welcomed.  What  was  called 
cleansed  water  came  into  general  use. 
There  were  different  ways  of  preparing 
this.  Some  lye  was  made  in  a  kettle  by 
throwing  in  a  shovelful  or  two  of  ashes; 
this,  boiled  and  settled,  made  the  lye  for 
use.  Into  a  boilerful  of  hot  water  a 
quart  or  so  of  this  liquid  was  put  in  and 
well  stirred.  This  caused  the  l'ime  in 
tue  water  to  become  separated  and  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  water  in  a  thick  scum, 
wmch  was  skimmed  off,  leaving  the 
water  ready  to  use  for  the  washing;  and 
if  this  operation  nad  been  skillfully 
done  it  was  said  to  make  clothes  look 
better  than  even  rain  water.  Clothes 
needed  to  be  carefully  rinsed  when 
washed  this  way,  to  remove  all  traces  of 
the  lye.  Another  way  to  prepare  this 
cleansed  water  was  to  fill  a  rain  barrel 
vu  one  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  one) 
with  well  water,  a  couple  of  days  before 
it  was  wanted,  and  throw  in  two  or 
three  shovelfuls  of  dry  ashes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  strength,  the  lime  settling  to 
tne  bottom  of  the  barrel,  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  water  soft  and  excellent  for 
washing  clothes  or  the  hands. 

Colored  clothes  and  flannels  washed  in 
this  water  soon  lost  their  color,  and 
flannels  shrunk  badly.  New  ways  were 
constantly  being  tried  to  ease  the  labors 
of  washing  day.  The  pounding  barrel 
oecame  a  common  article  of  furniture 
in  the  kitchen,  and  aside  from  being 
somewhat  destructive  to  buttons,  was  a 
great  help,  saving  both  time  and 
strength.  The  custom  of  putting  borax 
into  the  soft  soap  prevailed.  A  pound 
dissolved  and  well  mixed  in  a  barrel  of 
soft  soap  was  found  very  useful.  House¬ 
keepers  wrestled  with  the  problem  of 
making  housework  easy,  as  they  had  so 
few  conveniences  for  work  that  the  best 
way  was  hard  enough,  but  they  worked 
cheerfully,  and  met  socially  without 
much  formality,  and  many  of  these  wo¬ 
men  now  enjoying  prosperity  say,  “We 
took  more  comfort  then,  than  we  do 

now.”  AUNT  RACHEL. 


Sunshine  People. 

Take  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  your  friends 
and  acquaintances,  says  a  writer  in  The 
Woman’s  Home  Companion.  Of  how 
many  of  them  can  you  say  that  they  are 
always  in  a  good  numor?  That  really 
cxever  and  cultivated  woman  who  drop¬ 
ped  in  for  a  cup  of  tea  yesterday  after¬ 
noon,  and  held  forth  in  a  strain  that 
was  deeply  and  darkly  blue  on  every 
i..:id  of  subject,  from  Chrysanthemum - 
growing  to  kindergartens,  gave  you 
gloomy  views  of  life  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
dheerful  soul  may  be  downright  stupid, 
but  you  are  sure  to  be  a  little  better  for 
me  sound  of  her  genial  laugh.  That 
golden  temper  is  an  infinitely  more 
precious  possession  than  the  philoso¬ 
phers  stone  itself  could  be.  It  trans¬ 
mutes  everything  it  touches  with  its 
own  fine  glow — the  hue  of  sunlight. 

The  art  of  being  companionable  is  a 
secret  worth  finding  out,  even  if  it 
takes  lime  ana  patience  to  learn  it. 
Some  people  are  born  with  the  happy 
knack.  There  'is  a  spontaneous  gaiety 
that  you  expect  women  to  have,  just  as 
you  expect  the  birds  to  sing  and  the  sun 
to  shine.  The  intangible  L.ng  we  call 
charm  springs  from  it.  An  old  man  was 
telling  some  girls  of  their  mother’s 
youth  the  other  day. 

“She  had  a  bright  word  for  every 
one,”  he  said.  “Some  of  us  oldsters 
were  talking  of  her  not  long  ago.  One 
said  he  remembered  her  at  a  party  one 
night.  She  had  just  come  downstairs 
after  leaving  her  wraps  in  the  cloak¬ 


room,  and  an  awkward  chap  stepped  on 
her  frock,  tearing  a  great  rent  in  the 
gauzy  stuff.  We  all  expected  an  out¬ 
burst  of  rage.  Instead,  she  caught  up 
the  torn  piece  of  the  skirt — it  seemed  to 
be  in  innumerable  layers — and  smiling 
through  the  hole,  shook  her  head  at  the 
culprit,  ’land  exclaimed,  roguishly,  that 
she  would  have  to  play  Cinderella  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening.”  That  bit  of 
lively  good-humor  had  been  remembered 
for  more  than  40  years. 

Many  a  very  bau  quarter  of  an  hour 
has  been  averted  in  the  domestic  circle 
oy  a  bright  laugh  or  a  gay  rejoinder. 
The  laugh  may  be  saucy  and  the  re¬ 
joinder  a  bit  of  verbal  buffet,  but  if  it  is 
only  done  good-naturedly  it  will  be  all 
the  more  effective.  It  used  basely  to  be 
said  of  men  that  the  only  way  to  make 
them  happy  was  to  feed  them  well. 
Tnat  could  only  have  applied  to  a  small 
and  commonplace  minority.  Of  course, 
no  one  wants  an  uninterrupted  round  of 
even  the  most  brilliant  smiles  any  more 
than  he  would  wish  to  make  three  meals 
a  day  off  meringues  and  biscuits  glacis, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  countless  num¬ 
bers  of  willing  and  delighted  masculine 
captives  may  be  led  by  the  lightest 
chains  that  gaiety  and  good-humor  can 
forge.  One  result  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
imperfect  education  that  is  dealt  out  by 
the  handful  nowadays  is  that  some  wo¬ 
men  are  apt  to  set  undue  value  on  mere 
book-learning  and  the  gift  of  contro¬ 
versy.  This  kind  of  person  looks  upon 
your  little  joke  as  beneath  her  dignity, 
and  she  treats  you  to  a  somber  harangue 
on  the  necessity  of  having  serious  views 
of  life  at  the  moment  When  you  are 
striving  to  look  at  things  cheerfully  in 
an  effort  to  forget  cares  and  anxieties. 

People  may  make  all  kinds  of  scathing 
remarks  about  the  danger  of  degen¬ 
erating  into  a  toy,  or  of  serving  no 
higher  purpose  than  a  moment’s  pas¬ 
time,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  wo¬ 
man’s  privilege  to  lighten  the  shadows 
and  be  all  that  is  gracious  and  oright  on 
the  ornamental  side  of  life.  She  may 
have  h'igh  ideals  and  lofty  aims,  too. 
There  is  no  incongruity  in  doing  all  of 
it  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  let  much  learning  sit  as  lightly 
as  possible  and  to  get  into  the  habit  of 
making  “little  troubles  pass  like  little 
ripples  in  a  sunny  river.” 


For  the  noblest  desires  are  of  a 
jealous  nature — they  engross,  they  ab¬ 
sorb  the  soul,  and  often  leave  the  sple¬ 
netic  humors  stagnant  and  unheeded  at 
the  surface.  Unheeding  the  petty  things 
around  us,  we  are  deemed  morose:  im¬ 
patient  at  earthly  interruption  to  the 
diviner  dreams,  we  are  thought  irritable 
and  churlish,  for  as  there  is  no  chimera 
vainer  than  the  hope  that  human  heart 
shall  find  sympathy  in  another,  so  none 
ever  interpret  us  with  justice;  and  none, 
no,  not  our  nearest  and  dearest  ties  for¬ 
bear  with  us  in  mercy!  When  we  are 
dead  and  repentance  comes  too  late, 
both  friend  and  foe  may  wonder  to 
think  how  little  there  is  in  us  to  for¬ 
give. — Lord  Lytton. 

If  one  is  beginning  life  with  a  few 
fixed  rules,  one  of  them  may  well  be: 
“What  is  it  that  is  best  worth  doing? 
Can  I  do  it?  And  if  I  can,  is  it  worth 
While  throwing  away  time  and  strength 
upon  what  is  not?”  Take  the  matter 
of  our  reading.  One  of  the  things  that, 
when  we  are  young,  we  do  not  realize  is 
that,  when  we  are  older,  and  find  our¬ 
selves  among  other  people  and  hear 
them  talk  of  what  we  know  nothing 
about,  one  of  the  keenest  mortifica¬ 
tions  of  life  will  be  the  consciousness  of 
our  own  ignorance.  We  will  remember 
then,  perhaps,  the  books  we  have  read, 
and  of  what  poor  stuff  many  of  them 
were;  and  we  will  realize  that,  if  we 
had  given  the  time  that  they  have  cost 
us  to  books  worth  reading,  we  would 
have  been  fit  companions  for  educated 
prople,  and  happy  and  at  ease  in  their 
society. — Bishop  Potter. 
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RACTICAL  painters  say  that  when 
they  come  to  repaint  a  house 
which  has  been  painted  with  ready- 

mixed  paint  or  combination  White  Lead 
(so-called),  it  costs  more  to  prepare  the 
surface  than  to  apply  the  paint. 

The  moral  is  to  use  only  Pure  White 
Lead,  because  it  is  not  only  more  durable, 
but  is  always  in  good  condition  for  repaint¬ 
ing.  These  brands  are  genuine. 

For  colors  use  National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  White 
|  liKEL  L<ea<i  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show¬ 
ing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  “Uncle  Sam’s  Ex¬ 
perience  With  Paints’’  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  Street ,  New  York. 


“I’LL 
BET 
$5,00 

Veterinary  Pixine  will  cure  any  sore  any  horse 
ever  had.”  An  actual  conversation  overheard 
between  residents  of  Indian  Fields,  N.  Y.  The 
merchant  in  same  town  sent  us  from  another 
townsman  this  telling  indorsement: 

Indian  Fields,  N.  Y. 

Tried  everything  known  for  several  months,  and 
owner  before  me  had  tried  most  everything  to  cure 
bad  collar  sore  without  success.  One  box  of  Vet 
erinary  Pixine  cured  it  permanently. 

Henry  Ahlhoff. 

Oak  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs:  1  had  a  horse  with  the  scratches,  and 
below  the  fetlock  a  raw  sore.  His  leg  was  swollen  to 
the  body.  I  used  half  a  box  of  Veterinary  Pixine, 
and  the  horse  was  cured.  Isaac  Spencer. 

Frankllnton,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs:  Veterinary  Pixine  is  a  great  healer  of 
sores.  The  best  for  scratches  I  ever  used. 

Yours  truly,  NELSON  ARMLIN. 

On  speed  cracks,  sores  and  any  skin  disease  on 
domestic  animals,  this  pure  and  scientific  oint¬ 
ment  is  the  one  absolutely  sure  and  speedy  cure. 
One  trial  box  convinces.  At  all  dealers  and  drug¬ 
gists,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

pitTnt  j  2-oz.  box,  -  25c. 

•PRICE  j  g.oz  b0X)  .  50c_ 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  yon  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono 
polies.  We  can  send  It  in  combination  wit! 
Tans  Rural  New- Yorker,  one  year,  for  il.65 


SI  8  to  $85 


WEEKLY  I  MEN  and  WOMEN 

And  EXPENSES  |  At  Home  or  Trawling. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Ind.,  made  *927.50  first 
6  months.  Albert  Hill,  of  N.  J.,  *2i8  first 
month.  Mr.  Muncy,  of  Texas,  *12.60  first 
|  2  hours.  Carrie  Williams,  clerk,  *144  in 
6  weeks.  Mrs.  Hitchcox,  $222,  besides 
housekeeping.  Lida  Kennedy.  *S4  while 
teaching.  LET  US  START  YOU- 
|  No  experience  needed.  Our  Agents 
I  made  over  947,000  OO  lust  month 
I  supplying  the  enormous  demand  for 
lour  famous  Quaker  Bath  Cabinet,  and 
I  appointing  agents.  Wonderful  seller. 
"Everybody  buys — business  men,  fami¬ 
lies  and  physicians.  No  scheme,  fraud  or  fuko  methods. 
W rite  today  for  our  Proposition.  New  Plan,  etc.  Free. 

World  Mfg.  Co.,  47  World  B’ld’g,  Cincinnati,  O. 
[IVe  recommend  above  firm  as  reliable. — Editor \ 

Cft  7  c  Buys  n  Bicycle  Cora- 
*r  i  ^  plete.  Unguaranteed. 
tt/C  CA  Buys  an  l'p-To-Ilale 
f  IU,JV  Model.  Fully  guaranteed, 
too  CA  Buys  a  Full  Racing 
J\J  j|„dt.i.  Shop  -  worn 
Bicycles  from  *10  up.  2nd  Hand 
^  Wheels  from  *5.00  up.  We  want 

.  If|||  agents  every  where.  64pagecata- 
’  lngue  of  bicyclo  parts  and  repairs 

free.  Writo  for  catalogues  and  see 
I  how  you  can  get  a  Bicycle  free  hy 

helping  us  advertise.  A-Mnw  Dept. 

nFPfftlT  VICTOR  MANFG.  CO. 

1/K.rUaJI  I  161-167  Plymouth  PI. .Chicago,  III. 

1900  BICYCLE  FREE 

H  For  distributing  1000  catalogues  for  us.  One 
»  Agent  wanted  in  each  town,  (live  references 
and  send  for  catalogues.  Enclose  stamp. 

■  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  293} , Chicago 

The  Domestic  Sheep. 

Its  Culture  and  General  Management. 
By  Henry  Stewart.  An  up-to-date  book 
on  sheep.  The  most  scientific,  practical 
and  useful  book  ever  published  on  this 
subject.  Indorsed  by  the  world’s  high¬ 
est  authorities,  press  and  sheep  public 
everywhere.  It  contains  372  pages  of 
“  boiled-down  ”  knowledge  and  165  plates 
illustrating  the  recognized  breeds  and 
every  department  of  sheep  life.  Price, 
$1.50  postpaid,  or  free  for  a  club  of  four 
subscriptions  at  $1  each. 


Half-a-Century’s  Product. 

During  the  last  half-century  nearly  Seventeen  Million 
Singer  Sewing-Machines  have  been  made  and  sold.  This 
tremendous  product  would  make  one  gigantic  machine 
head  that  would  reach  from  the  Singer  factory  at  Elizabeth, 

N.  J  ,  to  the  factory  at  Kilbowie,  Scotland.  Its  base 
would  be  about  three  thousand  miles  long  and  twelve 
hundred  miles  wide.  The  top  of  its  needle -bar  would  be 
fifteen  hundred  miles  above  the  earth. 

ONE  MILLION  SINGER  SEWING-MACHINES 
WERE  SOLD  DURING  THE  YEAR  1899. 

The  reason  Singer  machines  are  so  much  preferred  is 
because  of  their  uniformly  easy  operation,  great  capacity 
and  durability.  A  Singer  machine  outwears  all  others 
because  of  its  superior  construction  from  the  best  mate¬ 
rials  ;  every  part  can  be  exactly  duplicated  in  any  City  in 
the  World. 

SOLD  ON  INSTALMENTS.  OLD  MACHINES  EXCHANGED. 

The  Singer  flanufacturing  Company. 

SALESROOMS  IN  EVERY  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK. 


GRAIN. — Offerings  of  wheat  are  small, 
and  export  trade  light.  It  is  reported 
from  San  Francisco  that  wheat  prospects 
on  the  Pacific  coast  are  favorable.  Corn 
is  firm  and  active.  There  has  been  a 
good  inquiry  for  oats.  The  demand  and 
receipts  are  about  even,  and  thus  selling 
pressure  is  relieved.  State  rye  is  scarce, 
and  the  local  market  is  firm.  Buckwheat 
is  scarce. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Large  arrivals 
l'rom  the  Southwest  caused  an  increased 
weakness  in  this  already  overstocked  mar¬ 
ket.  Some  of  the  southwestern  stock  was 
iced,  and  brought  one-half  to  one  cent  less 
than  dry-packed.  The  supply  of  chickens 
4s  light.  Good  capons  are  selling  well. 
Desirable  hen  turkeys  are  scarce,  most  of 
the  receipts  being  coarse  and  heavy. 
Ducks  and  geese  are  dull. 

FRUITS.— Receipts  of  apples  are  light, 
and  of  irregular  quality.  Cranberries  are 
still  very  scarce.  The  extreme  price  of 
Cape  Cods  has  lessened  the  call  for  them, 
and  increased  the  demand  for  the  better 
quality  of  Jerseys.  A  few  western  New 
York  grapes  are  coming  from  cold  storage, 
and  retail  at  15  cents  per  four-pound 
basket.  The  quality  is  inferior.  This 
week’s  receipts  of  Florida  strawberries 
were  unusually  fine. 

BUTTER  has  dropped  one  cent  since  last 
report.  Supplies  are  not  heavy,  but  are 
ample  for  present  needs.  Light  receipts 
are  expected  for  the  next  few  days.  There 
was  some  call  for  a  grade  just  below  fancy 
at  24%  cents.  There  were  a  number  of 
complaints  of  irregularity  in  quality  of  re¬ 
cent-made  stock.  Fancy  State  dairy  was 
in  demand  at  24  ceftts.  Old  butter  dropped 
to  23  cents  for  finest  quality. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  at  this  market 
for  the  first  three  days  of  this  week  were 
8,221  cattle,  141  cows,  7,214  calves,  17,554 
sheep,  21,619  hogs.  Steers  sold  at  $4.70  to 
$5.50,  and  fat  cows  $2.15  to  $3.60,  with  a  few 
extra  choice  reaching  $3.85.  Milch  cows 
with  calves  brought  $30  to  $50  per  head. 
Trade  in  calves  was  a  little  slow.  Veals 
ranged  from  $4  to  $7.25;  an  occasional  choice 
one  reaching  $7.50.  Common  to  prime 
sheep  sold  for  $4.50  to  $6,  and  lambs  $6.25  to 
$8.12%.  Spring  lambs  brought  $3.50  to  $6.50 
per  head. 

The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  March  17,  1900. 


NEW  BUTTER. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  per 

pound  . 

Western,  lirsts  . 

Western,  seconds  . 

Western,  thirds  . 

State,  extras  . 

State,  firsts  . 

State,  3ds  to  2ds  . 

State,  dairy,  tubs,  fancy . 

Dairy,  common  to  good  . 

Western,  imitation  creamery, 

extras  . 

Firsts  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Factory,  fresh,  extras  . 

Factory,  fresh,  firsts . 

Factory,  thirds  to  seconds . 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 

Fresh,  common  to  prime . 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  small,  colored, 

fancy  . 

Small,  fancy,  white . 

Large,  colored,  fancy . 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Choice  . 

Good  to  prime . 

Common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  prime . 

Part  skims,  large,  prime . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 

Part  skims,  common . 

EGGS. 

Penn.,  fresh,  fancy,  per  doz . 

And  State,  average  best . 

Western,  fresh-gathered,  firsts.. 
Kentucky,  Tenn.  and  Va.,  fresh- 

gathered,  firsts  . 

Other  South'n,  fresh,  avge.  best. 
Western  and  Southern,  fresh, 

dirties,  30-doz.  case . 3 

Refrigerator,  choice,  30-doz.  cs..3 

Poor  to  good,  30-doz.  case . 3 

Duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  per  doz.. 

Virginia,  per  doz . 

Southern,  per  doz . 
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FEED. 


City  bran  . ••••}£ 

Fancy  Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks. 15 
Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton.. 15 

To  arrive,  bulk . 15 

Middlings,  200-lb.  sacks . 15 

Sharps,  per  ton . 17 

Red  Dog  . 17 

Mixed  feed,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton.... 17 
Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arr.  &  spot.27 

Cake  . 27 

Cottonseed  meal  . 26 


00@17  00 
50@16  00 
00@15  50 
00@15  50 
60@18  00 
00@20  00 
25@17  75 
S5@18  50 
50@  — 

75@27  50 
50@  — 


FRUIT. 


Apples,  Spitzenburg,  per  bbl —  3 

Ben  Davis,  good  to  fancy . 3 

Ben  Davis,  fair  to  good . 2 

Spy,  fair  to  prime .  2 

Baldwin,  choice  to  fancy . 3 

Baldwin,  fair  to  good .  2 

Greening,  ice  house . 3 

Greening,  common  storage —  2 

Poor  to  fair  grades .  1 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl.. 11 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 9 

Jersey,  per  crate .  2 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  choice  to 

fancy,  per  quart . 

Fla.,  common  to  good . 
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GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator .  78  ®  — 

No.  2  red  delivered .  79  @  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 


No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat.  77%@  — 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered .  45  @  — 

No.  2  in  elevator .  44%@  — 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  45%@  — 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat -  45%@  — 

Oats,  No.  2  white .  32  @  — 

No.  3  white .  31%@  — 

No.  2  white  clipped .  32  @  — 

No.  3  white  clipped .  31%@  — 

No.  2  mixed .  29  @  — 

No.  3  mixed .  28  @  — 

Rejected  .  27  @  — 

Rejected  white  .  30%@  — 

No.  2  mixed,  delivered .  29%@  — 

Track  mixed  .  29  @  30 

Track  white  .  31  @  35 

Rye,  No.  2  West’n,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y.  61  @  — 

State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track.  60  @  61 


Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c. 

i.  f.,  N.  Y .  49  @  54 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  43%@  46 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 


Hay,  No.  1 .  80  @  85 

No.  2  .  75  @  77 

No.  3  .  67  @  72 

Clover  .  65  @  70 

Clover,  mixed  .  75  @  77% 

Straw,  rye,  long.. .  70  @  75 

Oat  .  40  @  45 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  25 

Common  to  good,  per  doz .  40  @  80 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  60 

No.  2,  per  doz .  60  @  75 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  lb...  25  @  50 

Tomatoes,  per  lb .  10  @  25 

Radishes,  per  doz.  bunches... ....2  00  @3  00 

Asparagus,  Western,  per  doz. 

bunches  .  —  @2  50 

Rhubarb,  Western,  per  doz. 

bunches  .  40  @  50 


MEAT.  COUNTRY-DRESSED. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  9% 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb -  7  @  8% 

Small,  per  lb .  5%@  S% 

Calves,  barnyard,  per  lb .  6  @  7% 

“Spring”  or  Winter  lambs,  each.3  00  @6  00 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  7  @  7% 

Medium,  per  lb .  6%@  7 

Heavy,  per  lb .  5%@  6% 

Rough,  per  lb .  4%@  5% 

Tenderloins,  fresh,  per  lb .  20  @  21 

POTATOES. 


Bermuda,  per  bbl . 3  00  @5  75 

Havana,  per  bbl . 3  00  @4  00 

Florida,  per  bbl . 2  50  @3  60 

Maine,  Rose,  per  bbl . 2  50  @  — 

dtebron  . 1  75  @2  2b 

L.  I.,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  50  @1  87 

State  &  West’n,  in  bulk,  180  lbs.l  50  @1  87 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  cloth 

tops  . 2  75  @3  25 


South  Jersey,  double  heads.... 2  25  @2  75 
POULTRY— LIVE. 


Fowls,  Ohio  &  Ind.,  heavy,  lb..  —  @  10 

Average  Western,  per  lb .  —  S»  9% 

South  &  Southwest,  per  lb .  9  @  9% 

Chickens,  per  lb .  9  @  30 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  (•>)  11 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  65  0  85 

Southwestern,  per  pair .  60  @  70 

Southern,,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Southwestern,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  25 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  30  @  35 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 


Fresh  Killed. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  avg.  best.  11%@  12 

Mixed,  average  best .  10%@  11 

Young  toms,  avge.  grades .  9  @  10 

Old  toms  .  S%@  9 

Poor  .  7  @  8 

Philadelphia  broilers,  2%  to  3 

lbs.  average  to  pair .  25  @  30 

3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair .  20  @  24 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  lb .  15  @  16 

Phila.,  mixed  weights .  32  @  14 

Chickens,  State  and  Pa.,  prime..  11  @  13 


Western,  good  to  prime .  8  @  9% 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  .  9%@  10 

Western,  3%  to  4-lb.  average, 

prime  .  —  @  9% 

Western,  heavy  .  —  @  9 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  —  @  7 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large,  lb.  17  @  18 

Phila.,  medium  weights .  14  @  16 

Other  Phila.,  small  and  slips..  12  @  13 

Ohio,  fancy,  large .  14  @  15 

Western,  large  .  33  @  33% 

Western,  small  and  slips .  11%@  32% 

Ducks,  good  to  prime .  —  @  10 

Poor  .  7  @  8 

Geese,  good  to  prime .  —  @  8 

Poor  . —  -  6  @  7 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  wh.,  doz. 2  50  @2  75 


Culls,’  per  doz .  50  @1  00 


GXO.  P.  HAMMOND.  BST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  00.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  18th  St.,  New  York. 


Hay  Wanted. 

All  grades  in  strong  demand. 

High  prices  can  be  realized 
on  quick  shipments. 

F.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
References:  Citizens  Bank  of  Locke,  N.  Y.,  and 
Liberty  National  of  New  York. 


SPRING  LAMBS 

We  have  a  large  trade  on  fancy  LAMBS,  CALVEt 
ind  POULTRY  throughout  the  winter;  also,  HOT 
HOUSE  PRODUCTS.  We  solicit  your  consignments, 
vnd  can  guarantee  top  prioes  for  fancy  stock. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

When  you  BUY 
ASHES,  buy’  of  a  reli¬ 
able  home  concern  that 
has  some  real  responsi¬ 
bility.  Our  own  em¬ 
ployees  collect  our 
ashes,  our  own  chem¬ 
ists  test  them,  we  guar¬ 
antee  every  lot  to  be 
PURE,  finely  screened 
and  free  from  adulteration -and  our  prices  are 
low.  Write  for  quotations. 

nnulirCD  fertilizer  CO. 

DUYVM.il  (Independent), 

Boston  and  New  York. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 

FINELY 

SCREENED 


ASHES 


I  have  been  collecting  and  shipping  ASHES  for 
15  years.  I  sell  direct  to  consumer  at  low  prices. 
ANDREW  P.  .JOYNT, 

Box  388-B,  Seaforth,  Ont. 


“MAPLE  BRAND” 


HARD¬ 

WOOD 


ASHES 


Direct  from  Canada,  gathered,  screened  and  shipped 
under  my  own  personal  supervision.  U3T“  Write  for 
prices.  Ashes  shipped  subject  to  approval  on  arrival. 

F.  R.  LALOR,  Dunnville,  Ont. 

How  to  Grow  Good  Fruit. 


The  Superintendent  of  the  Lenox 
Sprayer  Company  of  Pittsfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  has  delivered  an  address  before 
the  Lenox  Horticulture  Society,  at  Len¬ 
ox,  Mass.  The  address  bore  chiefly  upon 
spraying  and  general  culture  of  orchard 
and  field  crops,  how  to  do  it.  do  it  cheaply 
and  good,  and  how  to  obtain  the  most 
profit  from  your  labor  in  the  easiest 
manner.  The  address  is  quite  lengthy, 
about  an  hour's  talk.  Owing  to  other 
matters  ahead  of  it  we  cannot  publish  it 
in  this  issue.  Had  this  address  been 
placed  on  the  market  in  book  form  it  no 
doubt  would  have  sold  at  a  good  price. 
The  full  address,  profusely  illustrated, 
in  pamphlet  form  was  intended  to  be 
sent  to  fruit  growers  and  owners  of  es¬ 
tates,  free  for  the  asking,  but  to  prevent 
imposition  by  the  curious  and  disinter¬ 
ested,  the  hook  will  be  sent  compli¬ 
mentary  to  anyone  enclosing  ten  cents 
for  postage,  to  the  Lenox  Sprayer  Com¬ 
pany,  420  West  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

If  not  more  than  pleased ,  return  the 
hook  to  our  editor  and  you  will  receive  your 
ten  cents  hack 


^Sprayer 


ITS  ADVANTAGES  ARE  EASILY 
......  AGENTS  WONTEn.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR- 

nt  Exp.  paid  east  of  the  Rockies,  on  receipt  of  $1 .00. 
eggett  <£  brother .  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Thousands  In  use  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  For  circulars 
and  price  lists  address 

AllenGawthrop,  Jr.,  Wilmington,  Del 


TEE  CHAIN  RANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  praotlo&l  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  GiveB  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Ulus 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  R0BERT80N, 

Fore*'v,,1«.  Conn 


11/ MV  MOT  Dine  0  JUST  AS  EASY  FOR  THE  TEAM 

WMT  Nil  I  niUL  r  AND  MUCH  EASIER  FOR  YOU. 


4  OTHER  STYLES  OF  SPRING  HARROWS 

$9.00  EACH  - 

AND  UP.  I  Imitated  but  not  equalled 


20-Inch 

Wheel. 

High 

Frame. 

Cannot 

Clog. 


works  independent  of  the  wheels 
|ump.  Rides  as  easy  as  a  " 

"  about 


asy  : 

for  circular  telling  all  a 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  Front  St.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


No  jerk.  No 
buggy.  Send  at  once 
it  and  how  to  get  one. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Live  Broilers  Wanted. — Delhay’s  Poul¬ 
try  Yards,  Woodridge,  N.  J. 


Wyandottes,  Golden,  Silver  and  White. 
Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn.  Eggs  $1  per  15,  $1  £0  per 
30.  Cata’ogue  free.  CARSON  &  SONS,  Rutland,  o. 


QA  Varieties  Choice  Pou  try  Eggs.  All  Pigeons  and 
DU  Ger.  Hares  All  descr  bed  and  prizes  in  colored 
60  page  book  mailed,  10c.  J.  A  Bergey,  Telfi-rd,  Pa. 


424  Acres  of  Land  for  Sale. — GEOltGE 

W.  HUNT,  Meadow  Station,  Ya. 


Fertile  Valley  Farm. — Desirable  loca¬ 
tion.  Bargain.  PAINE.  South  Randolph,  Yt. 


5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  Sale.  FRANK  DOERKK,  8elgers,  Miss 


“  Roseland  Place,”  a  delightful  home 

in  Eastern  Kansas,  for  sale  at  two-thirds  of  the  in¬ 
vestment.  The  home  of  the  great  prize  “  Roseland 
White  Corn.”  which  the  United  States  government 
has  sent  to  the  Paris  exposition.  Never  a  failure. 
Thorbughly  improved.  “  The  Stockman's  Paradise.' 
Village  school,  church,  stores,  postotfiee,  railroad 
depot  within  3  minutes  walk.  First  payment  $2,000, 
balance  10  years  time  at  5  per  cent.  Printed  descrip¬ 
tion.  THOS.  D.  HUBBARD,  Kimball.  Kas. 


FOR  SALE, 

An  active  Interest  in  a  leading  wholesale  house  in 
Pittsburg.  An  old-established  concern,  located  In 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  enjoying  a  highly  success¬ 
ful  and  profitable  business.  A  retiring  partner  opens 
an  opportunity  for  a  new  member  seldom  presented 
Unquestioned  reference.  Address  for  particulars. 
JNO.  F.  BAXTER,  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Farm  for  Sale 

IN  VIRGINIA. 


415^  Acres.  Price,  $6,000. 

This  is  a  very  desirable  home  in  the  noted  James 
River  Valley.  200  feet  above  tide-water.  This  farm 
is  a  bargain,  pleasantly  and  desirably  located,  it  is 
not  over  one  mile  from  the  house  to  two  Railway 
Stations,  which  are  30  miles  from  Richmond.  Va., 
and  land  extends  to  within  one-half  mile  of  the 
river  and  station.  It  is  improved  with  a  good  Two- 
Story  Frame  House,  containing  seven  rooms,  out 
Kitchen,  quarters  for  servants,  8tabie,  Ice-house, 
and  Frame  Barn  36x42,  room  for  28  head  of  stock 
and  20  tons  of  hay.  Silo  attached  16x24, 18  feet  high, 
capacity  100  tons.  The  land  lies  gently  rolling,  Isa 
Clay  Loam  free  from  stone  and  easy  to  work,  and 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  Tobacco,  Corn.  Wheat  and 
Trucking,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits.  It  is  well  watered 
with  Springs,  Branches  and  a  large  bold  Creek  run¬ 
ning  through  the  place,  and  there  are  about  100  fruit 
trees  in  bearing,  consistingof  App  es,  Peaches,  Pears 
and  Cherries.  There  has  been  Three  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Dollars  laid  out  in  improvements  on  the  place 
this' summer.  House  plastered  and  painted,  two 
coats  of  the  best  paint  inside  and  outside,  new  floors 
and  steps  to  both  verandas,  outbuildings  white¬ 
washed,  and  new  iron  roof  on  house.  Location  per¬ 
fectly  healthy,  climate  unsurpassed,  northern  neigh¬ 
bors.  Terms  made  to  suit.  Address 

H.  K.  BLISS,  35  B  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


REDUCED  PRICES  on  every  known 
Musical  Instrument.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
send  for  new  128-pp.  Cat.  B.  Mailed  Free. 

The  Rudolph  Wnrlltzer  Co. 

178  Fourth  St.  CINCINNATI,  O. 


ParnifiTC  Finnnm:  Don’t  go  broke.  Don’t  live  on 
ltUlllLlJ  1  lluUlVAo,  the  “ragged  edge”  all  your 
life.  There  is  more  money  in  eggs  than  In  grain, 
vegetables  or  cattle.  Less  work,  quicker  returns  and 
bigger  profits.  Try  a  nest  full.  We  have  the  greatest 
laying  strain  of  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  in  America. 
They  surpass  all  ot  her  breeds  for  eggs  and  meat.  Send 
$1.50  for  setting  of  eggs.  We  guarantee  good  results. 
Write  if  you  desire  particulars. 

QU1LLHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria.  Ohio. 


WE  6|Q  a  week  axd  expenses  to  men  with 
PAY  wl  Origs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 
Send  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Parsons,  Kan 


m 

WW  STARK  BRO’S 


TDPPC  BEST  Test— 

I  nCU  74  YEARS.  Larg¬ 
est  Nursery.  Fruit  Book  free.  We 
CASH  WEEKLY  &  want  MORE 
home  &  traveling  salesmen 
STARK  BRO’S.  L0UISIASA,  110.;  Dansville.N.Y. 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow.” 

Standard  Sorts.  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  M.  Descriptive 
Cat.,  with  “Instructions  How  to  Grow,"  sent  free. 
THE  C.  E.  WHITTEN  NURS’Y  CO.,  Bridgman,  Mich, 


Seed  Potatoes. — 18  varieties.  Early 

and  late.  Prices  low.  20  varieties  Strawberry  plants. 
White  Schoenan  and  American  Banner  Seed  Oats  50c. 
bushel.  GEORGE  SISSON,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — 100  bushels  of  Evergreen 

sweet  corn,  at  $1.25  per  bushel.  METCALF  BROS., 
Seed  Growers,  Momence,  Ill. 


SEED  CORN  THAT  PAYS  AT 
FARMER’S  PRICES. 

Don’t  miss  to  send  5c.  in  stamps  for  4  samples  of 
corn  that  was  awarded  gold  medal  at  the  Omaha 
exposition,  and  a  40-page  book,  Hints  on  Corn  Grow¬ 
ing.  The  Iowa  Agricultural  College  grew  95  bushels 
per  acre  that  shelled  62  pounds  from  70  pounds  of 
ears.  Many  farmers  are  beating  this  wonderful 
yield.  Address  Pleasant  Valley  Seed  Corn 
Farm,  Shenandoah,  la. 


rpHOS.  McELROY,  European  Seed  Commission 
Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex.  Bldg.,  6  Harrison  St.. 
N.  Y„  offers  Crimson  Clover,  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  and 
English  Perennial  Rye  Grass  Seeds;  spot  and  to  ar¬ 
rive.  Samples  &  prices  on  application.  The  trade  only 


From  Manufacturer  to  You 

The  original  and  still  THE 
BEST  HARROW  of  ita 

Vindr  Of  best  seasoned  white  oak. 

Teeth  of  best  oil  tempered  steel. 

Provided  with  guards.  Channel1 
steel,  never-al  Ip  dips  for  holding  teeth. 

Strong,  durable  and  efficient.  Fall  line 

""u,. 

J  and  — 

ii  a^uuBt  uaiucb^  cia.  >i  umJ  for  free  catalogue  which  ex¬ 
plains  why  we  can  sell  dependable  goods  at  lower  prices  than  others. 

CASH  SUPPLY  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO 


AUTOMATIC 


No  Straight  Frame  Equal  to  It* 


WEEDER  AN0  CULTIVATOR. 

A  time,  labor  and  money  saver.  ^ 

Kills  all  weeds  on  any  kind  of  crop,; 

— any  kind  of  land.  Splendid  for  i 
w neat  fields  in  spring — makes  it 
stool  out  perfectly,  increasing  yield. 

<  ’uts  7  ft.  wide  or  narrow  3%  ft.) 

Works  2  acres  per  hour.  All  teeth  best  oil  tem- 
pered  steel.  Cash  price  $7.20.  Freight  east  of  Mo,  River  ani 
north  of  Ohio  River  only  26c  to  75c,  Write  for  big  free  catalogueot 
Implements,  Buggies,  Surreys,  Road  &  Spring  Wagons,  Harness, Ac. 

Department  G,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
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MARKET  BRIEFS. 


Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 


FOREIGN  GAME.— For  some  time  there 
has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  game  dealers  in  this  market  and  the 
State  authorities.  The  dealers  claimed 
that  the  State  laws  were  for  the  protection 
of  domestic  game  only,  and  that  foreign 
game  could  be  offered  for  sale  at  any  time. 
The  officers  took  the  opposite  view  and 
threatened  to  prosecute  any  who  violated 
the  law.  This  year  a  dealer  in  imported 
game  decided  to  make  a  test  case.  He  was 
fined  in  the  police  court,  but  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions  reversed  the  decision  and 
acquitted  the  dealer.  This  is  in  line  with 
a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
favor  of  a  fish  company  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
No  doubt  these  decisions  will  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  trade  in  foreign  game,  especially 
during  the  close  season  here. 


THE  SANDED  BUTTER  CASE.— Some 
time  ago  mention  was  made  of  a  dispute 
between  two  dealers  in  this  city  over  10 
tubs  of  butter  which  were  found  to  con¬ 
tain  sand.  The  butter  was  tested  at  the 
time  of  sale,  and  nothing  wrong  was  de¬ 
tected.  When  the  sand  was  discovered, 
the  price  of  butter  had  dropped  three  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  seller  refused  to  take 
it  back  at  the  purchase  price.  The  buyer 
would  neither  arbitrate  nor  pay  for  the 
butter,  and  he  was  suspended  from  the 
Mercantile  Exchange.  Bater  he  agreed  to 
submit  the  matter  to  the  Arbitration  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  they  have  just  rendered  their 
decision  that,  as  the  butter  contained  a 
foreign  substance  making  it  unsalable  and 
unlit  for  food,  the  seller  must  take  it  back 
at  the  original  price.  On  investigation 
it  was  found  that  the  sand  got  into  the 
butter  through  a  defective  pump  at  the 
creamery. 

ON  THE  AMERICAN  DINE  DOCK  for 
shipment  to  Europe  on  the  steamer  St. 
Paul,  I  saw  about  50  barrels  of  apples  for 
the  Paris  Exposition.  The  fruit  may  have 
been  all  right,  but  the  packages  seemed 
to  be  mostly  old  flour  barrels,  and  some 
looked  as  though  they  had  been  standing 
in  the  corner  of  the  barn  for  two  or  three 
years.  There  were  some  half  barrels,  and 
one  sugar  barrel,  from  Waynesburg,  Va., 
had  a  mixture,  being  marked  one  bushel 
Albemarle  Pippin;  iy2  bushel  Spitzenberg; 
and  one  bushel  Northern  Spy.  The  Ben 
Davis  tribe  had  a  representative  from 
Dawrence,  Pa.  There  were  also  75  barrels 
for  the  regular  English  trade,  branded 
Savewell  Pippin  and  Golden  Russet,  and 
saw  250  boxes  of  cheese  and  200  barrels  of 
oysters  in  the  shell  consigned  to  England. 
Foreign  oysters  are  said  to  be  much 
smaller  than  ours,  and  inferior  for  cook¬ 
ing  purposes. 


FRESH  EGGS. — “is  there  any  place 
where  I  can  get  a  fancy  price  for  a  crate 
or  so  eggs  per  week  that  I  know  to  be 
every  one  prime?”  We  often  get  inquiries 
similar  to  the  above.  A  man  who  can  fur¬ 
nish  eggs  of  a  uniform  size  and  color,  and 
is  willing  to  take  care  that  none  but  fresh 


ones  are  sent,  certainly  deserves  a  better 
price  than  one  who  puts  in  every  new  nest 
he  finds,  that  the  hen  has  been  sitting  on 
for  a  week,  and  mixes  in  occasional  nest 


csss  of  unknown  age.  There  are  grocers 
and  hotel  keepers  who  are  willing  to  pay 
3  or  4  cents  extra  per  dozen  for  eggs  that 
they  are  certain  are  fresh.  If  these  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  can  be  brought  to¬ 
gether,  the  results  will  usually  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  all  around.  The  difficulty  with  selling 
to  one  hotel  keeper  or  grocer  in  the  city 
is  that  in  Summer  many  people  are  away 
and  trade  is  dull.  Just  at  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  hens  often  do  their  best  laying. 
One  man  writes:  “I  can’t  seem  to  educate 
my  hens  to  lay  when  eggs  are  scarce,  and 


take  their  vacation  when  the  demam 
stops.  Probably  trade  could  then  b 
picked  up  with  the  better  class  of  Summe 
hotels,  particularly  at  seaside  resorts  lik. 
Dong  Branch,  N.  J.,  or  Manhattan  Beach 
x.  Some  of  these  hotels  charge  enor 
mous  prices  for  board,  and  spare  no  ex 
pense  to  get  the  best  possible  provisions 
it  a  man  does  not  care  to  take  the  troublt 
to  look  up  these  individual  customers  h< 
can  in  many  instances  get  nearly  as  goo< 
prices  from  the  best  commission  merchants 
they  are  the  great  distributors,  and  are  ii 
touch  with  all  sorts  of  trade.  w.  w.  h. 


I  or  the  Band's  Sake!” — That  expres¬ 
sion  started  in  New  England,  where  a 
majority  of  leading  American  ideas  have 
originated.  Some  man  who  wanted  to 
speak  with  power  and  yet  feared  that  he 
might  be  profane  substituted  “land”  for 
Dord.  He  was  wise,  for  when  a  farmei 
does  something  to  improve  the  land  he 
certainly  does  something  for  humanity.  A 
man  with  an  untrimmed  tongue  would  get 
it  “For  the  land's  ache!”  He  would  still 
be  right,  provided  he  used  the  Stockbridge 
and  Bowker’s  fertilizers.  The  ache  of  the 
land  is  quickly  cured  by  the  use  of  these 
complete  fertilizers.  The  Bowker  Fertil¬ 
izer  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  an  independent 
concern— not  a  member  of  the  new  combi¬ 
nation.  Its  business  slogan  is  “For  the 
land’s  sake!”  for  it  furnishes  the  food  that 
will  cure  the  ache  of  the  soil.  Send  for  the 
pamphlets  and  circulars  which  tell  the 
story. 


We  supply  everything  in  the  Fertilizer  line  whether 
_  ^  raw  or  manufactured,  native  or  imported,  which  the 

vHtTYT?  TTTtTTTT  world’s  markets  afford.  We  sell  Wood  Ashes,  Peruvian 

Guano,  Bone  and  Agricultural  Chemicals,  as  well  as 
the  best  mixed  Fertilizers  possible  to  produce. 


mmmnm n 


s;  “  For  the  Land’s  Sake”  3 

|  Use  Bowkers  Fertilizers  J 

I  They  Enrich  the  Earth.  % 


Write  To-day  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,lm ...... 

[Independent  Company.]  1441  444  4444  4444% 

43  Chatham  St.,  BOSTON.  68  Broad  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

Adapted  to  all  soils,  all  work. 
Crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, 
levels  in  one  operation.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  Cast  Steel  and  Wrought  Iron. 
Practically  Indestructible . 

Cheapest  Riding  Harrow  on  earth. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  pense  if  not  satisfactory! 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City, 

San  Francisco,  etc. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  N.  J.,  or  Chicago,  Ill. 
PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER.  { 


^Catalog 
3v  Mailed 
Free. 


Agents 

Wanted. 

Sizes 
up  to 
feet 


How  Many  Apples 

does  It  take  to  make  a  barrel  of  , 
Cider t  No  matter; It  will  ^ 
take  less  If  ypu  use  a 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESS 

and  thecider  will  be  better, 

Eurer  and  will  keep  longer, 
on’t  buy  until  you  got  our  catalogue, 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

ta  Slain  Si.,  Mt.  Gllcud,  Ohio. 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Pumps  Water  Automatically  by 
Water  Power.  Place  this  engine  two 
feet  or  more  below  your  water  supply 
and  It  will  deliver  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  water  30 
feet  bitth  for  every  foot  of 
fall. 

WITHOUT  STOPPING. 
WITHOUT  ATTENTION. 

I'OWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


HALL  STEEL  TANKS 

ara  the  beet  for  •  implying 
water  for  live  stock.  Being 
made  of  galianlied  eteel  they 
cannot  mat,  rot,  burst  from 
.  ,  ,  .  _  ,  freealng,  fall  to  pieces  from 

drying  oat,  etc.  We  make  tanks  for  allpurposes.  Also  troughs  for 
feeding  calves  and  pigs,  cooling  milk,  hauling  liquid  manure, 
etc.  Write  for  what  you  want.  We  will  make  it.  Special  price 
to  jirst  trvjuiries  from  net o  territory.  Circulars  anil  price  list 
mailed  THE  HALL  STEEL  TANK  CO. 
free.  68  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


r,  ^ 


There  are 
186,000  miles 
of  Railroad  in 
the  United  States 
f  the  farmer  could  see 
II  the  McCormick  Machines 
'  at  work  this  season  from  the 
car  window,  while  traveling  this 
tremendous  journey  he  would 
see  lO  Machines  each  mile.  This  ^  \ 
enormous  output  is  caused  by  the 
building  of  the  Best  Machines  in  the  world  \  .C^-3 


•  ■ . .  '  vr.-v.  ■■■!■ 


I N  E  COMPANY  CH I CAGO 


$12.95 


Buys  a  good  Farm 
Harness.  250  styles 
Harness,  Saddles, 
FI  ynetsA  Laprobes 


$18.25 


For  No.  76—12-16  Disc 
Harrow,  with 2, 3,4  horse 


$9.70  $32.50 


Eor  a  16- in,  all 
steel  plow.  We 

have  284  styles 
and  sizes  plows. 

Prices  $2. 25  up 


is  the  price  ot  our 
Check- row  Corn 
Planter.  We  have 
Itostylesplanters 
•it  lowest  prices. 


$11.90  I  $2.50 


Buys  this  two- 
horse  Cultivator 
furnished  with 
4.  6,  8  or  10 
shovels.  Riding 
Cultivator$17.50 


-  - r.^^„levener.  8sizes  and  styles  to  select  from.  . . . . .  vuul,aw(.,.  tn.  ,.ulllv. 

WE  HA  VE  HO  AGENTS.  WE  SA  VE  YOU  DEALERS’  PROF  T 

loguc  in  unted  ask  tor  Catalogue  Mo.  114.  .Both  catalogues  nent  on  request! 


For  steel  beam 
Cultivator  plain 
with  5  shovels. 
80  styles  for 
field  &  garden 
Itivation. 


$20.55 


Hu ys  an  8  foot  steel 
Wind  Mill.  We 
have-mills  8to  16  ft 
Also  towers, pumps 
etc.  1_J^  Inch  pipe 
10c.  per  foot. 

Send  for  FREE  858 
MARVIN  SMITH 


$1.00 


Lor  bow  seeder. 
C rank  seeder  for 
tl.15.  Sows  all 
grain  and  grass 
seeds.  Prices 
reduced. 


$3.20  75 

cents 
buys 
this 
hand 
corn 
>lantr 
>lx 

„  styles 

For  this  Hay  Carrier. _ 

7  styles.  For  steel  cable  and 


Our  160-page  vehicle  cata¬ 
logue  illustrates  and  gives 
prices  of  185  styles  of  ve- 
'  1  *  u,“uie  auu  h,clea.  When  writing  for 

wood  trick.  All  kinds  hay  tools,  it  ask  forcatalogue  No.  34. 

Co‘‘  Agricultural  Catalogue  >o  85.  If  Vehicle  Cata- 

CO.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  X-l  6,  Chicago. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Mapes  Grass  and  Grain  Spring  Top-Dressing. 

acre  broadla?*;  byhanf  or  m^n’e^O^oof  iSd  use  three  fl  appa-ntly  wo^outf  have 

been  brought  up  into  good  condition  by  a  single  application.  Quality  of  grasses  greatly  lmpnn  ec . 

Restore  Your  Meadows  and  Grass  Lands  by  simply  Top-Dressing. 

Tt  is  lasting  in  effects  equally  with  the  best  stable  manure,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  quicker  and  more  effective  °n  the  crop 
to  which  it  is  applied.  Its  introduction  some  years  since  marked  a  new  era  for  restoring  grass  lands  without  pkn\  mg,  a  to 
farmers  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 


The  Mapes  Corn  Manure. 


This  is  a  complete  manure  for  corn,  and  requires  the  use  of  no  other  fertilizer.  It  contains  all  the  '"9r^'enJ^  required  to  secure 
the  full  development  of  the  crop,  both  in  abundance  of  stalk  of  improved  feeding  quality,  so  important  in  ENSILAGE,  and  also  m  y 

well-filled  deep-kerneled  ears. 

To  Crow  Paying  Crops  of  Com  and  Bring  Up  Poor  Land. 

This  manure  is  adapted  for  BROADCAST  use  for  growing  Corn.  Many  light,  sandy  lands,  "poor  as  poverty,"  like  the  Hartford 
"  Plains,"  have  by  broadcasting  three  to  four  bags  per  acre  of  this  manure,  been  brought  up  into  good  condition  for  grass  or  for  any 

crop,  and  made  to  pay  from  the  start. 

Head  “TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER”  for  practical  results  at  Newington,  Conn,  on  seven 
acres  of  “  the  poorest  piece  of  land,”  with  the  MAPES  CORN  MANURE  (two  tons  on  the  seven 
acres  broadcast  harrowed  in),  two  years  in  succession  ;  then  Potatoes  (three  tons  of  the  Mapes  I  otato 
Manure),  two  years  ;  then  Oats  (54  bushels  per  acre);  then  heavy  mowing  of  hay.  ibis  land  at  first 
was  so  poor  that  nothing  but  pigeon  grass  and  dewberry  vines  grew  on  it.  r 

T  nnrfs  otherwise  m-acticallv  worthless,  made  to  produce,  by  annual  applications,  paying  crops  of  corn  from  the  start  afte 
libera/feuringforTabor' Interest  and  taxes,’ and  brought  up  equal  to  the  good  lands.  Tins  cannot  be  done  by  using  a  little  in 
the  hill,”  like  a  superphosphate,  “to  start  the  crop  with. 

The  Great  Corn  Contest  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Crops  213  119  and  95  bushels  each;  grown  on  one  measured  acre  exclusively  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manuie. 

The  Largest  crop  grown  with  fertilizer,  other  than  the  Mapes  <45  crops  in  all)  was 

84  bushels  (chemically  dried,  60  bushels.) 

Some  Large  Crops  Grown  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure,  and  Reported  in  the  Agricultural  Press  : 

1  040  bushels  of  corn  (ears)  on  less  than  4«  acres,  equal  to  233«  bushels,  or  1105*  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre,  grown  on  farm  of  Rural  New-Yorker, 
W“h  Ntnef/busheTs  fsSelled)  with  500  pounds  per  acre.  1 50  bushels  (shelled)  with  000  pounds  per  acre.  Value  of  the  grain  alone  over  five  times  as  much  as 
the  C°^ight^uindred'aad-fi*ftyS’x*nislielsC(e^ar^’oii  four  aeres.  150.37  bushels  on  one  acre.  125.37  bushels  on  one  acre.  Nothing  used  but  the  Mapes.-Rural 
New-Yorker.  ^  <  (  Mapes  llone>  broadcast,  198  bushels  shelled  corn.  On  three  acres,  same  fertiliser,  same  quantity.  489  bushels  (ears).  Grown 

”y  an‘d^ghTyEbu!henis  o^eaS^acre;  shelled,  98.45  bushels.  2,058  bushels  (ears)  on  ,0  acres.  Only  Mapes  (800  pounds  per  acre)  used- 

Connecticut  Farmer.  __ _  _  —  i 

The  Mapes  Potato  Manure. 

Dr  Collier  Director  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  on  the  Large  Yields  of  Potatoes  Grown  Only  Y  ith 
j  jt.  vAimci,  the  Mapes  Manure  at  Rural  Farm. 

eno\ild^mnan'dUbeforetla<^rqiUngRanyr conclusion  from  tbe  trial,  ft  does  possess  a  decided  value  practically  and  scientifically  which  will  be  found  helpful  in  the 
production  of  larye  erops  In  Utefntn re-The  Rural  ^“SUPERPHOSPHATE  WANTED. 

and  tlm*Mapej£’otato^Malnu^e,.rcoimrud^^r^li,utl we*doii,1l^mntlat’^iliosphate,yor*^su^perpbos^ia^e^o1Pan>Ammoni^^d  Superphosphate, ^^a^-^wmsmro!’1  or 
anything  of^the  kind.  \Ve  want  a  high-grade  Potato  manure.”  The  American  Dairyman.  ■  ■■  .  .  U  1#  I. 

The  Manes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

The  hlglEt  ^ice?  obtained  for  tobacco  crops  in  Mass,  and  Ct  reported  in  the  press  the  past  year  (1899)  were  grown  with  the  MAPES  TOBACCO 
MANURES. 


Ho  Presents!  No  Premiums! !  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS  an  COFFEES 

at  one-half  price. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
P  large  consumers.  For  full  particular  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Dept.B.  P.  O.  Box  390,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

UIIDC  8  t0  15;  Price-  n35  per  t  I 

WIKC  WKAYKK,  *1.  Charges  paid, 
Jtrki'CHERS.Sc.  Circular  free.  Agents 
SSteS  MILTON  SUPIM.Y  CO..  Bo.  5,  Wau.eor,  O 


4>o,  UN  THE  NICK  OF  TI7WI3. 

best  results  seed  must  be  planted  at  one  time — all  in  one  day,  or  before  conditions  change, 
means  even  germination,  all  plants  of  the  same  size — a  positive  advantage  in  cu.tivation. 
“Planet  Jr.”  No.  4  Combined  Seeder  and  Wheel  Hoe  meets  all  requirements,  bows  in 
ils  or  droj 

m.  Bysligl  .  , 

a  toy  or  plaything,  out  a  Strong,  wen  inaue,  uuiauic  owl  VM.K1  Kvivum.01,0,  (’nl- 

The  “Planet  Jh.”  line  comprises  in  addition.  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes,  Pivot  W  heel  Cultivator, Orehaid  O 
tivators,  Celery  Hillers,  Markers,  Levelers,  Potato  Diggers,  Sugar  Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators,  etc,  Lachim 


general  utility  the  superior - -  .  - 

ing.  both  in  illustration  and  text.  It’s  full  of  points  of  profit.  W  e  mail  it  free  on  application. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  <fc  CO.,  Box  11Q7-V,  PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 


Keystone  Adjustable  Weeder 

and  Shallow  Cultivator. 


Can  be  expanded  to  7V4  feet.  Narrowed  to  30  inches 


Points  of  Superiority  over  a  Straight  Frame  Weeder, 

It  is  adjustable  botli  as  to  depth  and  width.  Can  be  narrowed 
to  30  in.,  and  expanded  to  7 %  ft.  When  narrowed  up  to  30  in. 
it  can  be  used  between  the  rows,  -working  close  to  the  plants— 
long  after  straight-frame  Weeders  are  set  aside.  Being 
A-shaped  it  is  not  only  stronger,  but  adapts  itself  much  better 
to  uneven  surface  than  a  straight  frame  weedei .  It  h&s  no 
shafts,  therefore  no  horse  lost  motion,  and  will  not  jump.  Teeth 
are  strong  and  pliable,  and  have  blunt  points,  which  is  im¬ 
portant  when  working  sensitive  plants. 

Write  for  Weeder  Booklet. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co. .York,  Pa. 


oBjCXOmO 


12  styles  of  Cultivators  with 
all  latest  improvements. 

20  styles  of  Corn  Shelters;  also 

Harrows,  Field  Rollers,  Feed  _ 

Cutters,  etc. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and 
SAVE  MONEY. 
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FRUIT  NOTES  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

PROMISING  VARIETIES  OF  APPLES. 

Grafting  as  a  Business. 

GRAFTING  AS  A  TRADE. — I  have  just  read  with 
interest  the  paper  on  grafting  by  Mr.  Van  Deman,  on 
page  141.  Not  with  the  'interest  of  one  who  has  had 
no  experience,  and  is  beginning  to  learn  something 
of  the  mysteries  of  horticulture,  but  from  an  experi 
ence  of  30  years,  almost  constantly  employed  in  the 
orchard,  and  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  say  that  I  know  it 
all.  Grafting  has  grown  into  a  large  business  in  this 
country,  aside  from  the  work  done  in  nurseries  in  pre¬ 
paring  young  trees  for  the  market.  While  California 
is  producing  large  quantities  of  fruit,  still  the  business 
may  be  considered  to  be  only  begun.  The  large  or¬ 
chards  that  have  been  dug  out  and  reset  in  a  small 
part,  but  principally  changed  by  grafting  from  a  va¬ 
riety  that  for  any  reason  was  not  desirable,  to  some 
more  profitable  kind,  or  one  better  adapted  to  the 
locality,  shows  that  the  experimental 
stage  'is  still  with  us.  Large  acreages  of 
almonds  and  apricots  have  been  grafted 
to  prunes,  principally,  and  generally  be¬ 
cause  of  failure  to  bear  well,  either  on  ac¬ 
count  of  imperfect  pollenization  or  frost. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  called  into  action 
a  number  of  men  who  make  a  business  of 
doing  such  work  by  contract.  One  of 
these  specialists  has  just  finished  grafting 
a  lot  of  Green  and  Imperial  Gage  plums 
(about  525)  to  Petite  prunes.  These  plum 
trees  are  about  10  years  old,  and  have 
borne  large  crops  of  plums,  but  they  are 
no  longer  in  demand  at  the  canneries  at  a 
paying  price,  hence  the  change.  Our  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  from  25  to  35  scions  in 
each  tree,  and  the  price  paid  is  35  cents 
per  tree,  we  furnishing  the  scions,  and 
whitewashing  the  trunks  of  the  trees  to 
prevent  sunburn.  This  work  is  warranted 
in  this  way:  When  the  scions  are  set 
two-thirds  of  the  contract  price  is  paid 
After  first  suckering,  five  cents  per  tree. 

On  December  10,  1900,  remainder  due  for 
all  trees  that  have  a  good  top  of  grafts 
or  buds.  If  any  scions  fail  to  grow  then 
suckers  are  left  to  grow,  and  are  budded 
in  August. 

WORKING  IN  GANGS.— These  grafters 
work  systematically  and  rapidly,  about 
seven  of  them  working  in  a  gang.  Two 
saw  off  the  branches  and  split  the  stubs 
ready  for  the  scions,  one  man  cuts  scions, 
two  men  set  them,  and  two  put  on  the 
wax.  The  clefts  for  the  scions  are  never  cut  across 
the  center,  so  as  to  split  the  pith.  Only  two  buds  are 
left  on  a  scion,  and  sometimes  only  one,  when  the 
grafting  wood  is  costly.  We  had  two  feet  of  Bur¬ 
bank’s  Sugar  prune  grafted  to-day,  and  realized  20 
scions  therefrom.  Waxing  is  done  with  hot  wax,  and 
is  put  on  with  a  brush,  completely  filling  all  the 
crevices  about  the  scion  and  a  dab  on  tip.  This  is 
far  preferable  to  putting  on  while  plastic  with  the 
fingers,  and  much  more  rapidly  done.  In  three  years 
we  expect  to  get  a  good  crop  of  prunes  from  these 
trees.  Sprouting  is  not  done  as  closely  as  formerly, 
as  we  find  that  best  results  follow  by  letting  some  of 
the  sprouts  grow  the  first  season,  and  it  is  always 
best  to  leave  at  least  one  branch  (a  sap  sucker)  to  be 
cut  off  next  Winter  after  the  scions  are  large  enough 
to  take  all  the  sap  that  the  stump  may  furnish.  At 
this  writing  (March  10)  almonds  are  as  big  as  beans, 
apricots  and  peaches  in  full  bloom,  and  cherries, 
plums,  prunes,  etc.,  just  showing  a  little  white. 
Grafting  will  continue  for  several  weeks  yet. 


PROMISING  APPLES. — Aside  from  the  every-day 
acquaintance  that  I  have  with  thousands  of  prune, 
apricot,  peach  and  cherry  trees,  I  have  a  large  in¬ 
terest  in  a  small  number  of  apple  trees,  and  always 
read  all  that  you  publish  about  apples  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
In  addition  to  our  commercial  orchards  I  have  a  plot 
of  about  eight  acres,  which  I  call  my  experiment  or¬ 
chard,  although  it  is  planted  principally  to  cherries. 
In  this  plot  I  have  a  number  of  varieties  of  peaches, 
plums,  apricots,  pears,  etc.,  besides  about  45  varieties 
of  apples,  including  some  of  the  best  old  sorts  that 
produce  good  apples,  as  well  as  some  of  the  newest 
obtainable  novelties.  I  do  not  expect  ever  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  varieties  much,  but  intend 
rather  to  reduce  it  somewhat,  as  they  come  into  bear¬ 
ing,  are  fairly  tested,  and  accepted  or  discarded  for 
cause,  and  the  principal  cause  will  be  poor  quality. 
I  can  forgive  an  apple  tree  for  bearing  a  light  crop 
occasionally,  if,  when  it  does  bear,  the  fruit  is  good. 
Any  tree  in  this  orchard  that  produces  not  good  fruit, 


is,  in  fact,  only  a  plain  graham  pudding,  sweetened 
with  nice  Fresno  raisins  and  cider,  and  will  not  harm 
stomachs  that  become  distressed  with  sweet  cake  or 
pastry.  Surely  many  farmers  fail  to  utilize  the 
healthful  home-produced  sweets. 

The  four-year-old  Newtown  Pippins  and  White 
Winter  Pearmains  produced,  the  past  Summer,  about 
a  bushel  to  the  tree,  the  Jonathans  and  Bellflowers 
about  half  as  much,  and  several  other  varieties  a  few 
scattering  apples.  I  have  learned  during  25  years’ 
experience  in  fruit  raising  in  California  not  to  be  too 
hasty  in  condemning  new  varieties  of  fruit,  although 
two  years’  trial  is  generally  enough  to  test  quality.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  as  many  varieties  of  apples  will 
attain  perfection  here  as  anywhere  in  the  world,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  common  knowledge  that  some  varie¬ 
ties  that  are  good  in  other  States  are  poor  here.  The 
Codling-moth  is  the  bane  of  the  apple  grower  here,  as 
elsewhere.  Some  seasons  the  larvae  are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  in  spite  of  frequent  spraying.  Who  can  tell  how 
to  trap  the  Codling-moth?  H.  G.  k. 

Edenvale,  California. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  Eastern  readers  are  in¬ 
terested  in  fruit  notes  from  California, 
vacific  coast  fruits  are  now  sold  in  nearly 
all  our  large  markets,  and  there  is  prom¬ 
ise  of  even  stronger  competition  in  the 
future.  We  want  to  know,  therefore,  how 
these  fruits  are  produced  and  sold.  We 
cannot  transport  the  California  climate 
to  “the  stern  New  England  coast,”  but 
we  may  transport  methods  of  culture  and 
sale,  and  modify  them  so  as  to  make  them 
really  helpful.  While  discussing  the  fruits 
of  California  we  may  well  present  the 
tollowing  notes  on  a  horticultural  friend 
who  has  not  yet  been  able  to  live  and 
work  down  an  ill  name: 


A  FEW  PRODUCTS  FROM  A  BACKYARD  GARDEN.  Fig, 

See  Rcralisms,  Page  228. 


will  not  be  cut  down,  as  the  Bible  directs,  but  will 
be  grafted  with  scions  from  some  variety  that  has 
proven  itself  worthy  of  a  place  there.  We  have 
proved  (in  the  old  orchard)  a  few  varieties,  such  as 
Newtown  Pippin,  White  Winter  Pearmain,  Yellow 
Bellflower,  Jonathan,  Gravenstein,  Skinner’s  Seedling, 
Red  Astrachan,  etc.,  to  excel  in  quality  in  this  valley. 
We  are  now  eating  Newtown  Pippins,  and  will  have 
them  on  our  table  for  at  least  a  month  yet.  The 
Pearmains  and  Bellflowers  are  a  little  past  their 
prime  now. 

SUGAR  FRUITS— We  use  a  good  many  Pearmains 
for  cider  which,  after  boiling  down  one-half  or  more, 
may  be  canned,  and  makes  a  delicious  syrup  for  hot 
cakes  or  for  use  in  many  ways  in  cooking,  in  place  of 
sugar.  We  eat  very  little  sugar,  probably  $2  or  $3 
worth  in  a  year,  but  depend  for  sweetening  on  fruit 
juices,  and  raisins,  which  we  find  much  more  pal¬ 
atable  and  healthful.  It  is  a  source  of  amusement 
and  comfort  to  my  wife  to  see  our  friends  at  picnics 
and  elsewhere  relish  her  “fruit  cake”so  well,  when  it 


THE  SKUNKS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

If  there  ever  was  a  useful  animal  mis¬ 
used,  it  is  the  skunk.  Here  in  California 
we  have  two  kinds  of  skunks;  the  large 
one  you  have  in  the  East,  with  the  white 
stripe  along  the  back,  and  the  big  bushy 
tail,  and  also  a  skunk  about  one-third  as 
large  as  the  former.  He  is  black  with 
no  stripe,  but  has  white  dots  over  his 
body  about  two  inches  apart,  just  as 
though  some  one  had  stuck  his  finger  in 
white  paint  and  then  touched  Mr.  Skunk 
73  all  over.  These  white  spots  on  his  black 

coat  make  him  look  quite  pretty.  He 
works  day  and  night,  in  rain  or  moon¬ 
light,  for  the  farmer’s  benefit,  so  attentive  to  his  job, 
hunting  mice,  gophers,  grubs  and  insects,  that  he  sel¬ 
dom  looks  up  from  his  task,  but  like  his  big  brother, 
mankind,  for  whom  he  works  for  nothing,  must  at¬ 
tach  a  slander  to  him  which  causes  his  death  wher¬ 
ever  he  is  spied.  Here  he  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Hydrophobia  skunk,  and  of  course  must  be  killed  at 
once.  No  one  knows  of  his  ever  biting  anyone  or 
anything,  but  the  name  is  enough,  and  he  will  never 
lose  it.  People  who  wish  to  raise  skunks  should 
come  to  these  mountains  of  California,  where  the 
skunljs  are  plentiful.  About  one  acre  in  a  thousand 
is  cultivated  in  the  mountain  country  here,  and  every 
mile  square  is  a  skunk  ranch.  There  are  10  of  the 
larger  ones  to  one  of  the  smaller.  They  are  easily 
caught  with  a  box  trap,  such  as  we  use  to  catch  rab¬ 
bits.  I  have  caught  two  at  a  time  in  a  box  trap. 

Where  beehives  aie  set  on  the  ground,  the  skunks 
come  and  thump  with  their  paws  on  the  hive,  and 
then,  when  the  bees  tumble  out  of  the  entrance,  the 
skunk  rolls  on  the  ground  at  the  entrance,  so  as  to 
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get  his  hair  full  of  bees;  then  he  goes  off  and  eats 
the  bees  out  of  his  bushy  hair.  Often  in  the  night  I 
have  heard  the  skunk  squeal  like  a  little  pig  in  the 
apiary  when  stung  on  the  nose  by  bees.  A  neighbor 
who  had  an  apiary  caught  48  skunks  in  one  mouth 
with  two  box  traps  near  his  beehives.  h.  f.  w. 

San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 


SCIENCE  OF  CHIMNEY  BUILDING. 

What  a  Chimney  Is ;  Its  Care. 

Will  you  give  expert  rules  for  bullding_  farmhouse 
chimneys,  and  the  way  to  treat  a  chimney  when  its  ac¬ 
cumulated  soot  burns  out?  Is  it  best  to  put  out  the  fire 
in  the  chimney,  or  let  the  soot  burn  and  so  clean  the  flue? 
How  thick  should  the  walls  of  a  farmhouse  chimney  be? 

Waterloo,  N.  H.  c.  e. 

"WHAT  IS  A  CHIMNEY? — Let  us  start  a  fire  in  a 
fire-place,  or  a  stove,  and  consider  the  results.  The 
flue  is  a  mere  column  of  cold  air,  or  it  may  be  a  pas¬ 
sage-way  for  a  stream  of  air  from  the  house  up  the 
flue,  or  a  stream  of  cold  air  down  into  the  warmer 
house.  Sometimes  it  is  both  these  at  the  same  time, 
and  we  may  easily  see  with  the  mind’s  eye  what  is 
going  on  in  the  flue.  There  are  several  interfering 
currents,  all  mingling,  obstructing  each  other,  and  as 
the  downward  flow  overcomes  the  upward  current, 
the  cold  air  flows  down  into  the  room.  Then  the  up¬ 
ward  current  gains  the  ascendency,  and  the  stream 
flows  up  tne  flue.  We  make  a  fire,  and  the  Whole 
column  of  cold  air  in  the  chimney  has  to  be  forced  up 
by  the  warm  air  from  the  chimney,  and  some  of  the 
smoke  goes  up,  while  some  is  forced  down  by  the 
cold  air  striving  for  mastery  over  the  ascending  warm 
current.  The  chimney  is  filled  with  a  whirling  mass 
of  air  and  smoke,  sometimes  going  up  and  sometimes 
coming  down,  until  the  heated  current  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  lift  the  cold  air  with  it;  and  if  the  draft 
from  the  fire  is  strong  enough  to  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  flue  and  overcome  any  possible  regurgitation  of 
cold  air  from  above,  the  flue  acts  satisfactorily. 

MECHANICS  OF  “SMOKING.”— There  are  some 
laws  of  mechanics  which  control  the  action  of  the  air 
in  a  chimney,  based  on  these  facts:  First,  the  fire 
starts  an  upward  current  of  hot  air  and  smoke.  If 
the  flue  is  c  £  the  right  size  to  c  ntain  this  current,  and 
is  smooth  inside,  so  that  there  may  be  no  rough  pro¬ 
jections  by  wh'ich  the  current  will  be  deflected  from 
its  course,  and  thus  form  eddies  and  back  currents, 
which  obstruct  the  main  current  of  hot  air  from  the 
fire,  then  ah  will  go  well.  Otherwise  there  will  be  a 
mass  of  interfering  currents  and  eddies  in  the  chim¬ 
ney,  by  which  the  smoke  will  be  prevented  from  mak¬ 
ing  its  escape  upwards.  Further,  the  chimney  must 
have  the  inlet  from  the  fireplace  made  _n  the  form 
of  a  funnel,  wide  at  the  throat,  and  narrowing  until 
the  flue  joins  it.  Then  from  this  up  the  flue  is  to  be 
straight,  smooth  on  the  walls,  and  it  may  taper 
slightly  as  it  goes  up,  but  it  must  be  independent  of 
all  other  flues,  and  carry  its  own  smoke,  without  in¬ 
terference  from  any  source.  The  outside  chimney 
must  be  of  sufficient  height  above  the  roof  that  no 
interfering  currents  from  the  slopes  of  the  roof  may 
obstruct  the  flow  of  the  hot  air  and  smoke.  Thus  it  is 
a  bad  practice  to  have  a  chimney  half-way  up  a  slope 
of  the  roof,  and  not  give  it  height  enough  for  the 
escape  of  any  back-curving  current  from  the  valley  or 
roof  slope.  Tall  trees  are  quite  frequently  the  cause 
of  smoking  chimneys,  as  they  cause  eddies  and  inter¬ 
fering  currents  over  the  house.  To  make  these  rules 
plain,  I  give  diagram  of  a  well-constructed  chimney 
for  a  fireplace  at  the  right  of  Fig.  74.  The  same  rules 
which  control  one  of  this  kind,  will  equally  affect  one 
fed  by  a  range  or  stove.  This  sketch  shows  the 
hearth  of  an  open  fireplace.  The  back  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  slopes  forward  to  the  throat,  this  throwing  a 
large  current  of  hot  air  directly  into  the  throat. 
Some  builders  enlarge  the  flue  above  the  throat.  This 
is  bad  practice,  for  it  causes  a  whirling  current  above 
the  throat,  the  mass  of  cold  air  in  the  widened  throat 
struggles  with  the  ascending  stream,  and  as  the  cold 
air  alternately  overcomes  the  ascending  hot  stream, 
puffs  of  smoke  escape  into  the  room.  The  best  form 
of  chimney  is  a  straight  upright  flue.  But  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  flue  may  not  slope  from  its  di¬ 
rect  course  to  join  in  a  stack  on  the  roof,  but  each 
flue  must  be  entirely  separate  from  all  others  in  the 
stack. 

SOME  BAD  MISTAKES. — Sometimes  the  location  of 
a  house  may  be  such  as  to  cause  smoky  chimneys.  A 
house  on  a  steep  hillside,  over  the  crest  of  which  pre¬ 
vailing  winds  may  come  down  on  to  the  house,  will 
generally  be  made  uncomfortable  by  bad  drafts  in  the 
chimney.  This  difficulty  has  to  be  overcome  by  the 
simple  addition  to  the  chimney  on  the  top  of  a  guard 
made  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  center  of  Fig.  74, 
by  which  the  ascending  current  from  the  chimney  is 
not  obstructed,  but  is  simply  diverted  through  the  de¬ 
scending  openings  through  the  cap;  any  upward 
stream  of  air  from  the  outside  simply  increases  the 


draft  by  flowing  through  the  openings  in  the  cap 
This  example,  given  in  the  diagram  at  the  left.  Fig. 
74,  of  the  common  mistake  of  having  open  fireplaces 
in  adjoining  rooms,  with  one  common  chimney  for 
both,  may  be  useful  as  a  frightful  example  of  bad 
work.  It  is  by  no  means  a  rare  instance  either.  Here 
is  a  narrow  throat,  with  a  wide  expansion  of  flue 
above  it.  This  is  of  itself  a  great  mistake,  but  the 
joining  of  the  two  fireplaces  is  much  worse.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  when  the  wind  blows  across  the  house  it 
creates  a  strong  draft  on  the  windward  side,  while  the 
back  current  causes  the  leeward  fireplace  to  belch 
volumes  of  smoke,  and  when  the  wind  is  high  the 
flame  'is  blown  quite  out  of  the  fireplace.  In  country 
houses  this  mistake  is  very  common.  A  wall  should 
be  carried  right  up  the  center  of  the  chimney  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  two  flues.  Then  there  would  be  no  back 
current,  and  both  chimneys  would  draw  equally  well, 
under  any  circumstances. 


CLEANING  THE  SOOT. — When  one  has  a  good 
chimney  it  needs  constant  attention,  or  it  is  a  source 
of  trouble.  When  hard  coal  or  wood  is  burned,  a  kind 
of  soot  gathers  in  it  which  needs  removal,  or  the  draft 
is  impeded.  When  soft  coal  is  burned  the  rapid  gath¬ 
ering  of  soot  which  is  inflammable  is  a  still  greater 
annoyance.  The  soot  of  soft  coal  is  easily  got  rid 
of  if  the  chimney  is  safely  built,  otherwise  it  is  a 
serious  and  constant  source  of  danger.  Sometimes 
builders  will  run  beams  through  or  into  the  walls  of 
a  chimney.  One  should  know  how  this  is.  If  the 
chimney  is  entirely  safe,  it  is  best  to  burn  it  out  on 
a  rainy  day  by  making  a  wood  fire  and  throwing  kero¬ 
sene  on  it  to  start  the  soot  burning.  The  only  risk 
in  this  is  a  shingled  roof  and  a  dry  time.  It  is  an 
easy  work  to  sweep  down  a  chimney  by  means  of  a 
rope  and  a  bundle  of  straw,  or  fine  brush,  tied  in  the 
middle  of  it.  One  on  top  of  the  house  and  one  at  the 
fireplace,  thus  sweep  down  the  foul  chimney  very 
easily  and  safely.  A  thick  sheet  is  placed  over  the 
fireplace  to  prevent  the  soot  from  escaping  into  the 


SUGGESTIONS  IN  CHIMNEY  BUILDING.  Fig.  74. 


house.  In  the  country  it  is  a  safe  and  easy  matter  to 
burn  out  a  foul  chimney  when  the  roof  is  wet  or  cov¬ 
ered  by  snow.  The  soft  coal  soot  is  a  very  valuable 
fertilizer,  and  a  sure  death  to  Cabbage  worms,  or  the 
Flea-beetle.  A  full  brick  thick  will  be  perfectly  safe 
for  any  chimney.  If  the  chimney  is  plastered  inside 
and  out,  as  it  is  built,  the  half  brick  will  be  thick 
enough  to  be  safe,  and  there  will  be  no  risk  in  burning 
it  out,  always  provided  the  roof  is  wet  or  covered  with 
snow.  _  H.  s. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Strawberries. 

How  much  nitrate  of  soda  can  be  applied,  per  acre,  to 
strawberry  beds,  without  injuring  plants  or  ruining  crop, 
if  applied  broadcast  while  plants  are  dormant?  Last 
Spring  I  applied  at  rate  of  about  200  pounds  per  acre,  on 
a  single  row  in  the  middle  of  field,  when  the  plants  were 
in  full  bloom,  and  could  notice  very  little  difference  in 
fruit  or  foliage.  After  I  had  turned  down  the  berry 
plants  I  sowed  to  cow  peas.  The  cow  peas,  by  the  end 
of  August,  were  fully  twice  as  high,  where  the  nitrate  of 
soda  was  applied,  as  in  the  remainder  of  the  field.  I  con¬ 
clude  that  in  a  clay  loam  sufficient  nitrate  of  soda  could  be 
applied  early  in  the  season,  to  produce  plenty  of  nitrogen 
to  carry  out  any  Summer  crop.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  made 
a  cow-pea  crank  of  me;  they  are  just  my  ideal  to  follow 
strawberries,  to  be  followed  by  early  cabbage;  thanks  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  a.  g.  w 

Reidenbach’s  Store,  Pa. 

We  have  never  used  over  250  pounds  per  acre.  That 
ought  to  be  enough.  If  you  broadcast  the  nitrate  do  it 
early— while  the  plants  are  dormant.  When  the 
plants  are  in  hills  or  drills  we  like  to  put  the  nitrate 
in  a  shallow  furrow  about  10  inches  away  from  the 
plants.  On  some  of  the  light,  warm  soils  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  nitrate  can  be  applied  at  time  of  blooming,  and 
actually  show  itself  in  the  fruit.  On  cold  and  heavy 
soils  it  will  not  act  so  quickly.  As  a  rule,  we  do 
not  believe  in  using  nitrate  in  the  Spring  for  straw¬ 
berries.  We  would  rather  force  the  plant  hard  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  Summer  and  Fall.  On  heavy  and  reten¬ 
tive  soils,  nitrate  will  probably  “carry  out  any  Sum¬ 
mer  crop,”  but  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  use  it 
alone.  Organic  nitrogen,  such  as  you  buy  in  blood, 
tankage,  fish  or  cotton-seed  meal,  will  cost  less,  and 
will  be  just  as  available  in  late  Summer.  We  wel¬ 
come  every  cow-pea  crank.  The  more  cranks  the 
more  cow  peas;  the  more  cow  peas  the  more  good 
farmers;  the  more  good  farmers  the  more  pros¬ 
perity!  The  more  prosperity — you  finish  it! 


The  Farmers’  Club. 


Wood  Ash  Lye  for  Scale. 

Has  wood-ash  lye  ever  been  tried  on  trees  infested  with 
San  Josfe  scale,  and  if  so,  what  was  the  result?  f.  p.  c. 
New  Albany,  Pa. 

Wood-ash  lye  has  been  tried  on  trees  infested  with 
San  Jos6  scale,  and  with  beneficial  result.  Any  caus¬ 
tic,  if  sufficiently  strong,  will  kill  the  scale,  and  this 
lye  applied  to  the  trunk  with  a  brush,  or  in  a  spray, 
will  kill  three-fourths  of  all  the  scales  with  which  it 
comes  into  contact.  It  will  leave  a  sufficient  amount 
untouched  to  reinfest  the  tree  completely  by  the  end 
of  the  following  season.  Applied  on  twigs  and 
branches  it  is  likely  to  injure  the  tree,  and  less  apt 
to  kill  the  insects,  because  of  the  greater  difficulty  in 
hringing  the  material  into  contact  with  them. 

[PROF.J  J.  B.  8MITH. 

Picking  Attachment  for  Potato  Diggers. 

Who  can  give  information  regarding  an  attachment  to 
the  Hoover  potato  digger  for  picking  or  collecting  pota¬ 
toes? 

A  wagon  run  behind  the  digger  would  be  too  cum¬ 
bersome,  and  require  more  horse  power  than  eould 
be  handled  conveniently.  I  studied  that  idea  in  1894, 
and  experimented  to  the  extent  of  hitching  a  10-horse 
traction  engine  to  my  Hoover  digger,  with  a  float 
like  a  large  stone  boat  attached  closely  behind,  on 
which  two  men  stood  and  shoveled  the  potatoes  into 
sacks.  So  far  as  developed  in  a  three-hours’  trial, 
there  was  “nothing  the  matter  with  that,”  on  ground 
clean  and  in  good  condition,  but  I  have  not  since  been 
in  a  position  to  repeat  the  experiment.  It  was  re¬ 
markable  how  much  better  the  digger  worked  with 
the  superabundant  uniform  power.  w.  h.  w. 

Potash  for  San  Jose  Scale.  * 

Would  there  be  any  danger  in  using  a  solution  of  pure 
rock  potash,  or  commercial  potash,  or  of  Babbitt’s  pure 
potash  as  sold  in  the  stores  in  tin  cans,  as  a  dip,  or  wash 
to  kill  scale  insects  on  trees  and  currant  bushes?  l.  b. 
Sparkill,  N.  Y. 

There  will  be  no  danger  in  using  a  solution  of 
potash  or  rock  potash,  or  of  Babbitt’s  pure  as  a  wash 
to  kill  scale  'insects  on  trees.  Used  as  a  dip  it  will  kill 
tender  tips,  and  it  should  not  be  applied  to  the  roots. 
I  would  hesitate  to  recommend  its  use  on  currant 
bushes  at  any  strength  greater  than  one  pound  of 
potash  in  three  gallons  of  water.  As  a  wash  on  older 
fruit  trees,  one  pound  of  potash  in  one  gallon  of 
water  can  be  used.  This  will  kill  a  large  proportion 
of  scale  insects;  but  not  all.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  methods  against  the  Scurfy  scale  applied 
early  in  Winter.  It  will  not  harm  the  Oyster-shell 
bark-louse,  and  will  kill  about  75  per  cent  only  of  the 
San  Jos6  scale.  [prof.]  j.  b.  smith. 

The  Chemicals  for  Fumigation. 

What  amount  of  chemicals  will  be  required  to  fill  room 
space  19x15x7  feet  in  the  fumigating  of  peach  trees  (nur¬ 
sery  stock)?  Where  can  the  chemicals  be  purchased, 
and  what  chemicals  are  required?  g.  e.  s. 

Craley,  Pa. 

The  chemicals  required  are  potassium  cyanide  and 
sulphuric  acid,  both  of  standard  strength.  This  room 
contains  1,995  cubic  feet.  For  each  cubic  foot  of  space 
one-fourth  gramme  of  cyanide  is  needed.  Therefore, 
for  this  room,  498%  grammes  will  be  required.  There 
are  28.35  grammes  in  an  ounce;  thus  17 %  ounces  are 
needed.  One-half  more  sulphuric  acid,  or  26%  ounces, 
and  one-half  more  of  water,  or  39%  ounces  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  Put  the  trees  inside  the  room,  which  must 
be  airtight.  Put  the  water  and  acid  in  a  jar,  and  put 
this  inside.  Have  the  cyanide  in  a  paper  package, 
take  a  long  breath,  reach  in  and  drop  the  package  into 
the  jar.  Shut  the  door  at  once,  and  keep  it  shut  for 
45  minutes.  Do  not  enter  the  room  for  at  least  10 
minutes  after  it  is  opened  for  airing.  All  druggists 
sell  small  quantities  of  the  chemicals.  The  Roessler, 
Huslacher  Chemical  Co.,  100  William  Street,  New 
York,  sell  the  cyanide. 

Fertilizer  for  Nursery  Stock. 

The  question  of  finding  out  the  most  economical,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  effective,  form  of  fertilizer  for 
use  in  our  nurseries  is  one  of  great  importance  to  us.  We 
have,  heretofore,  depended  entirely  upon  stable  manure, 
part  of  which  we  purchased  about  town  at  a  cost  of  ?1 
to  $1.25  per  load,  and  a  part  being  produced  by  our  own 
stock— horses,  cows  and  pigs.  One  thing  that  we  par¬ 
ticularly  wish  to  know  is  whether  it  would  be  desirable 
and  economical  to  combine  chemical  and  animal  fertilizer? 
We  have  drawrn  several  hundred  loads  of  muck  into  our 
pigyard,  which  the  pigs  will  thoroughly  work  over,  but  it 
occurred  to  us  that  if  we  mixed  in  some  nitrate  of  soda, 
or  some  other  nitrogen-furnishing  product,  it  ought  to  be 
still  more  effective,  and  would  perhaps  make  the  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizer  more  available  in  a  dry  season  than  if  ap¬ 
plied  separately.  Would  there  be  any  other  substance 
better  for  the  purpose  than  nitrate  of  soda?  Of  course, 
our  object  is  to  get  as  thrifty  and  vigorous  a  growth  ot 
wood  upon  our  stock  as  possible.  j.  p. 

Newark,  N.  Y. 

We  would  never  mix  nitrate  of  soda  with  stable 
manure.  It  is  too  soluble,  and  liable  to  leach  out. 
Far  better  use  the  nitrate  alone,  as  the  trees  seem  to 
require  it.  Ordinary  stable  manure  contains  to  the 
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ton  about  10  pounds  of  nitrogen,  five  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  12  of  potash.  In  order  to  produce  hard,  firm 
wood,  we  should  want  to  add  to  each  ton  of  manure  at 
least  25  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  50  pounds  of 
dissolved  phosphate  rock.  This  plan  of  adding  chem¬ 
icals  to  manure  is  just  as  reasonable  as  is  that  of 
feeding  grain  with  either  silage  or  clover  hay.  We  all 
understand  that  we  would  not  feed  the  same  combina¬ 
tion  of  grain  with  the  hay  that  we  would  with  the 
silage.  We  would  not  feed  the  same  to  steers  that  we 
would  to  dairy  cows.  The  manure  or  the  muck  with 
the  chemicals  added  will  give  a  solid  and  vigorous 
growth  of  wood.  The  manure  alone,  or  the  manure 
and  the  nitrate,  may  give  a  quicker  and  more  lux¬ 
urious  growth  of  wood,  but  it  will  be  too  soft — not 
firm  and  solid  enough.  If  during  the  growing  season 
the  trees  do  not  seem  thrifty,  you  can  use  nitrate  of 
soda  and  see  its  effect  within  a  short  time. 

Cow  Peas  and  a  Short  Rotation. 

I  have  a  field,  three-tenths  acre,  in  strawberries,  with  the 
following  rotation:  First  year,  plants  set  in  Spring;  sec¬ 
ond  year,  crop  gathered,  ground  plowed  and  sown  to  Me¬ 
dium  clover  in  early  July;  third  year,  clover  hay,  after- 
math  left  on  ground,  and  then  repeat.  This  gives  me  a 
crop  of  clover  hay  to  cut  when  I  am  too  busy,  and  shuts 
out  potatoes,  which  are  a  valuable  crop  here.  Can  I  suc¬ 
cessfully  sow  Crimson  clover  in  my  cow  peas  or  Soy 
beans,  after  two  or  three  cultivations,  about  August  1, 
or  would  they  smother  it?  If  I  can  do  that,  it  would  give 
me  a  more  profitable  rotation,  as  follows:  First  year, 
berry  plants;  second  year,  berries,  followed  by  cow  peas 
and  Crimson  clover;  third  year.  Crimson  clover  plowed 
under  for  potatoes.  I  have  succeeded  as  well  with  Soy 
beans- as  with  cow  peas,  and  think  perhaps  they  would  be 
better  for  seeding.  w.  w.  f. 

Waterville,  O. 

We  have  succeeded  in  obtaining. a  fair  stand  of 
Crimson  clover  when  sown  in  cow  peas.  An  upright¬ 
growing  variety  l'ike  Early  Black  is  best  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  peas  may  be  dropped  in  hills,  like  corn, 
and  cultivated  both  ways.  In  this  way  the  chances  for 
obtaining  a  fair  catch  of  clover  would,  we  think,  be  at 
least  three  in  five.  But  even  if  the  clover  should  be 
killed  out,  the  cow  peas  alone  will  well  fit  the  soil  for 
potatoes.  Let  them  die  on  the  ground,  and  in  the 
Spring  chop  them  up  with  a  disk  or  Cutaway,  and  then 
turn  them  under.  With  us,  a  good  crop  of  cow  peas 
is  quite  equal  to  a  clover  sod  for  growing  potatoes. 
We  have  not  succeeded  with  the  Soy  bean.  With  us, 
it  is  inferior  to  the  Early  Black  cow  pea.  Its  habit 
of  growth  is  sucn  that  we  think  Crimson  clover  would 
do  better  with  „  than  with  cow  peas. 


KILLING  INSECTS  IN  A  MILL. 

I  am  anxious  to  know  what  will  kill  or  drive  away 
roaches.  They  leave  the  mill  in  cold  weather  and  go  in 
the  cellars,  where  It  is  dark  and  damp,  and  come  out 
again  when  the  weather  turns  warm.  We  find  that  they 
move  about  where  they  are  now  in  the  cellar,  where  it 
is  wet  and  dark.  As  soon  as  it  is  warmer,  they  will  be¬ 
gin  to  get  on  first  mill  and  hide  themselves  through  the 
day  and  at  night  get  bolder  and  go  about  generally.  How 
can  I  kill  or  otherwise  dispose  of  them?  If  they  get  on 
the  mill  floor  they  will  keep  us  busy  destroying  them. 
Anything  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  recommend  to  destroy 
them  will  oblige  us.  R.  d.  j. 

Cumberland,  Md. 

THE  LIKE  WAS  NEVER  SEEN— The  cockroach  is 
at  times  a  very  troublesome  pest  in  mills,  and  when 
once  established,  it  is  very  difficult  to  destroy  it.  In 
February,  lo98,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  North  Caro¬ 
lina  m'iller,  together  with  one-half  pint  of  live  cock¬ 
roaches,  inclosed  in  a  small  pasteboard  box.  He 
wrote  as  follows: 

I  have  been  troubled  with  roaches  in  my  mill  for  the 
past  three  years.  They  are  here  by  the  millions;  the  like 
1  never  saw  before.  They  are  so  thick  on  the  floor  at 
night  one  can  make  tracks  through  them.  I  have  used 
everything  I  have  heard  of,  including  Paris-green,  Lon¬ 
don  purple,  Rough  on  Rats,  Fly  Fuma,  etc.,  but  all  have 
failed.  I  made  long  boxes  and  lined  them  with  tin,  in 
which  I  have  caught  the  roaches  by  the  bushel.  I  have 
a  brick  building,  and  the  roaches  have  worked  their  way 
out  and  under  a  20-inch  wall,  where  they  breed  in  the 
ground.  I  am  now  going  to  try  your  bran-molasses  mix¬ 
ture,  and  if  that  does  not  work  I  am  going  to  write  for 
more  advice.  I  send  you  a  sample  by  this  mail;  but  from 
the  quantity  I  send  you,  do  not  think  that  they  are 
scarce. 

The  sample  shown  at  Fig.  75  represents  a  few  of 
these  roachec  after  they  were  chloroformed.  Like  my 
North  Carolina  friend,  I  can  truly  say,  “The  like  I 
never  saw  before.”  The  particular  species  sent  to  us 
is  popularly  known  as  the  Oriental  cockroach,  Spil- 
opyga  orientalis.  This  insect  is  sometimes  called  the 
Black  beetle  of  our  kitchens  and  bakehouses.  From 
numerous  inquiries  we  receive  regarding  this  insect, 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  it  is  a  very  widely-dis¬ 
tributed  species,  and  a  very  troublesome  one  in  this 
country.  When  once  established  in  a  mill,  the 
roaches  multiply  very  rapidly,  and  soon  become  very 
troublesome  during  warm  weather.  They  feed  rav¬ 
enously  upon  the  manufactured  products  of  the  mill, 
and  their  presence  is  very  annoying  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  are  found  in  the  marketable  meal  after¬ 
wards. 


HABITS  AND  CURE. — According  to  some  observ¬ 
ers,  the  roaches  prefer  corn  meal  to  any  other  product 
of  the  mill,  and  the  North  Carolina  miller  says  that 
they  destroyed  several  bushels  every  day  during  hot 
weather  at  his  place.  They  do  not  eat  whole  grain, 
but  will  go  into  a  sack  of  meal  or  flour,  if  they  can 
find  a  hole,  and  riddle  it.  They  eat  almost  any  kind  of 
vegetable  and  fruit,  and  will  occasionally  leave  the 
mill,  going  some  distance,  and  return  to  the  mill  later. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  thousands  of  them  on  the 
ground,  but  they  all  return  before  the  break  of  day. 
As  observed  by  your  correspondent,  these  insects  are 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  hiding  during  the  daytime, 
appearing  at  night  in  great  numbers,  when  they  do 
their  greatest  amount  of  harm.  They  breed  near  the 
furnace,  or  1 1  the  warmest  parts  of  the  mill.  Their 
presence  at  this  time  in  the  basement  is  a  natural 
one,  as  they  would  seek  that  part  of  the  mill  where 
the  temperature  is  least  variable.  The  North  Caro¬ 
lina  miller  says  that  he  destroyed  many  of  them  by 
the  following  method: 

My  trap  method  Is  as  follows:  I  make  a  long  trough  by 
taking  a  plank  12  to  16  feet  long  and  12  inches  wide,  and 
nail  on  sides  and  ends  six  inches  high.  I  then  line  it 
with  tin  two  inches  from  the  top.  They  cannot  crawl  out 
over  this.  I  put  the  box  close  to  the  wall  and  bait  it  with 
meal,  mush  or  vegetables,  or  anything  to  attract  them. 
I  let  the  box  sit  for  about  a  week  or  10  days.  It  is  then 
carried  outside  and  steam  turned  into  it,  and  the  roaches 
are  killed.  I  use  also  glass  fruit  jars,  bottles  and  lard 
cans  for  trapping  them.  It  is  always  necessary  to  set 
the  traps  against  the  wall,  or  set  a  piece  of  shingle  or 
board  so  that  the  creatures  can  crawl  up  and  drop  in. 

I  am  sure  your  correspondent  can  destroy  most,  if 
not  all  of  these  pests  by  using  hydrocyanic  gas, 
which  we  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  January  6,  Janu- 
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ary  20,  February  3  and  February  10.  I  would  advise 
him  carefully  to  estimate  the  cubical  contents  of  the 
lower  rooms  of  the  mill  where  the  cockroaches  are 
most  abundant,  prepare  the  chemicals,  and  thoroughly 
fumigate  several  times  before  the  beginning  of  warm 
weather;  by  so  doing,  I  feel  confident  he  can  retain 
possession  of  his  mill,  and  not  be  annoyed  seriously 
during  the  coming  season  by  these  nocturnal  pests. 

[PROF.]  W.  G.  JOHNSON. 


THE  FARMER’S  HOME  GARDEN. 

LOCATION  AND  WORKING.— Although  farmers’ 
gardens  are  not  now  slighted  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
former  years,  many  dwellers  in  the  country  fail  to 
secure  the  full  benefit  of  their  privileges,  from  a  mis¬ 
taken  idea  that  a  garden  necessarily  means  a  small 
inclosure  to  be  cultivated  in  a  laborious  way  by  hand 
tools, just  at  the  time  the  most  energetic  efforts  are 
needed  for  the  staple  crops.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary 
to  plant  vegetables  in  some  place  secure  from  damage 
by  fowls  and  farm  stock,  but  this  can  often  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  locating  the  garden  in  a  well-prepared, 
near-by  corn  or  potato  field.  The  permanent  portion, 
at  least,  in  which  may  be  planted  asparagus,  rhubarb 
and  horseradish,  ought  to  be  in  a  position  where 
horse  cultivation  can  be  used,  as  it  is  difficult  to  stir 
the  ground  sufficiently  for  such  deep-rooting  crops 
with  hand  tools.  The  making  of  a  farm  garden, 
where  a  half  acre  or  more  of  good,  well-drained  land 
can  be  had,  is  not  a  difficult  matter.  A  long  narrow 
strip,  other  conditions  being  equal,  is  preferable  to  a 
square  area,  as  the  long  rows  obviate  frequent  turn¬ 
ings  of  the  horse,  and  consequent  destruction  of  plants 
near  the  headlands.  Good  stable  manure,  if  fine  and 


partially  rotted,  should  be  applied  at  the  ra  e  of  at  least 
15  or  20  tons  to  the  acre,  and  the  ground  thoroughly 
plowed.  If  fertilizer  from  the  hogpen  and  henhouse 
can  be  obtained,  it  may  be  now  applied,  and  well 
harrowed  in,  or  a  standard  chemical  fertilizer  sown 
broadcast  at  the  rate  of  800  to  1,000  pounds  to  the 
acre,  just  before  the  harrowing  begins.  The  plot  may 
then  be  marked  off  in  light  furrows  three  feet  or 
more  apart.  If  this  is  done  early  in  April,  asparagus, 
rhubarb  and  horseradish  can  be  planted  at  once,  as 
also  the  earliest  peas,  to  be  followed  in  turn  by 
onions,  beets,  radishes,  lettuce  and  the  late  root 
crops,  such  as  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  and  salsify. 
Of  course  every  farmer  knows  how  and  when  to  plant 
his  potatoes,  and  we  can  only  suggest  that  the  home 
garden  is  a  suitable  place  to  plant  the  very  earliest 
kinds  for  table  use. 

TREATMENT  OF  ASPARAGUS.— In  selecting  as¬ 
paragus  roots  it  is  well  to  confine  the  planting  to  the 
Palmetto  and  Argenteuil  varieties,  as  they  seem  to 
resist  the  dreaded  rust  better  than  other  kinds,  having 
a  powdery  surface  which  does  not  favor  the  germin¬ 
ation  of  the  spores  in  damp  weather.  About  200 
plants  will  be  needed  to  supply  an  average  household 
with  asparagus  during  the  season.  The  roots  should 
be  set  in  the  bottom  of  a  wide  furrow,  six  to  eight 
inches  deep,  and  18  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Fill  in 
two  or  three  inches  of  fine  soil  over  the  crowns. 
Later  hoeings  and  cultivation  will  fill  up  the  trench 
as  fast  as  the  shoots  grow.  It  is  a  very  good  idea  to 
make  the  rows  of  asparagus  six  feet  apart,  if  more 
than  one  row  is  grown,  as  some  temporary  crop  can 
be  grown  between  for  a  season  or  two,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  Fall  cultivation  and  heavy  manuring  can  be 
managed  better  in  wide  than  narrow  rows.  Aspara¬ 
gus  should  have  good  care  ana  two  seasons’  growth 
before  it  is  cut  for  the  table,  but  when  once  well 
established,  it  is  good  for  20  to  30  years  of  continual 
use,  provided  proper  care  is  given,  and  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  maintained. 

THE  RHUBARB  AND  HORSERADISH.— Rhubarb 
may'  be  set  at  the  same  time,  planting  three  feet 
apart  each  way.  Strong  seedling  plants  are  surer  to 
grow  than  the  divided  crowns  sent  out  by  seedsmen, 
but  they  do  not  come  as  true  to  the  type  as  might  be 
desired.  Cover  the  crowns  with  an  inch  of  soil  and 
keep  well  cultivated  the  first  season.  A  few  stalks 
may  be  pulled  the  next  year.  The  succeeding  Spring 
and  thereafter  25  plants  Should  give  a  fair  family  sup¬ 
ply.  A  yearly  coating  of  good  manure  is  needed,  and 
sufficient  cultivation  to  keep  the  ground  mellow  and 
all  weeds  subdued  should  not  he  neglected.  Horse¬ 
radish  is  usually  grown  as  an  annual  by  market  gar¬ 
deners;  that  is,  young  roots  are  planted  in  rich  soil 
between  cabbages  or  other  early  crops,  and  are  mar¬ 
keted  the  next  Spring,  after  getting  the  advantage  of 
the  whole  space  when  the  early  crop  is  removed,  but 
for  household  use  a  few  root  cuttings  or  crowns  may 
be  planted  near  the  rhubarb  and  renewed  evei’y  two 
years,  as  the  old  plants  deteriorate. 

ECONOMY  OF  SPACE. — It  is  not  our  province  to 
advise  special  varieties  or  give  detailed  cultural  di¬ 
rections  for  the  more  commonly-grown  vegetables, 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  later  root  crops 
can  be  conveniently  planted  in  rows  with  lettuce,  rad¬ 
ishes,  early  beets,  etc.,  alongside  at  a  distance  of  a 
foot  or  18  inches.  It  is  of  advantage  to  give  all  these 
vegetables  careful  hand  cultivation  during  the  first 
weeks  of  their  growth,  and  after  the  early  ones  are 
cut  out,  horse  tools  can  be  used  in  the  wider  spaces 
left  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 


I  am  a  firm  believer  in  cow  peas;  have  tried  them  in 
all  uses.  They  make  the  best  hay  for  horses,  cows,  or 
hogs;  are  best  to  bring  up  poor  land,  and  they  are  so 
easy  to  grow.  I  have  been  growing  them  six  years  and 
like  them  better  all  the  time.  s.  H.  a. 

Houston,  Del. 

I  used  formalin  on  seed  potatoes  last  year;  result  100 
per  cent  clean.  The  seed  of  a  few  rows  was  not  treated; 
result  very  scabby.  We  beat  Hope  Farm  in  1899  on  po¬ 
tatoes,  as  we  had  300  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  not  a  weed 
on  a  very  weedy  field,  and  no  weeder  or  hand  hoeing. 

Peebles,  Ont.  a.  n.  s. 

A  writer  in  the  bulletin  from  the  Entomological  De¬ 
partment  says  that  he  has  found  that  the  Soldier  bug  is 
a  sworn  enemy  of  the  Colorado  beetle.  In  Oklahoma 
these  bugs  begin  feeding  on  the  eggs  of  the  Potato 
beetle.  They  are  very  greedy,  and  will  never  stop  until 
they  have  sucked  every  egg  in  a  cluster.  They  also 
work  on  the  Tomato  worms,  and  promise  to  be  useful 
generally  in  destroying  these  noxious  insects.  The 
chances  are  that  our  scientific  men  will  have  to  find  or 
breed  insects  that  will  fight  the  Potato  bugs  for  us,  in 
case  the  arsenic  fails  to  destroy  them. 

The  Vermont  Experiment  Station  people  say,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  bulletin,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolutely 
pure  clover  seed,  on  the  market.  In  buying  clover  seed 
it  is  just  a  question  of  how  much  or  how  little  impurity 
you  will  get.  Twenty  samples  of  Red  clover  seed  exam¬ 
ined  in  Vermont  last  yegr  showed  an  average  impurity 
of  nearly  two  per  cent  by  weight.  The  actual  amount 
in  small  samples  was  about  300  noxious  weed  seeds  to 
each  ounce  of  clover  seed,  and  there  were  also  other  seeds 
like  Timothy  and  Red-top.  It  is  always  well  to  examine 
grass  seeds  with  a  microscope  if  possible,  before  buying. 
The  seedsmen  seem  to  agree  that  it  will  he  quite  prac¬ 
tical  to  test  grain. 
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Agricultural  Prosperity. 

Farming  pays, 

These  days; 

Don’t  matter  what 
You  got 

Planted  on  y’r  land, 

Y’  understand, 

Er  how 
You  plow, 

Whether  you  do  It  by  steam, 

’R  a  mewl  team, 

’R  you  rotate 

Y’r  crops  ’r  use  this  yer  phosphate, 

’R  what  all ; 

Rarge  ’r  small, 

Farming  pays. 

You  may  raise 
Oats 

’R  shoals, 

'J’ermatterses  ’r  Summer  squash, 

B’gosh! 

’R  partickler  Cain, 

But  sun  ’r  rain, 

Wet  ’r  dry  days, 

Farming  pays. 

You  bet, 

An’  yet 

There  ain’t  no  harm 

In  statin’  that  it  don’t  pay  the  man  what 
runs  the  farm. 

—Chicago  Record. 


Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

A  I, I,  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


Sprouting  Apple  Seeds;  Parker  Earle  Improved 

1.  How  should  I  treat  apple  seeds  to  in 
sure  their  sprouting,  seeds  to  be  taken 
from  the  apples  this  Spring?  2.  What  is 
your  opinion  of  the  strawberry,  Parker 
Karle  Improved,  and  how  does  it  compai 
with  the  original  Parker  Earle?  G.  e.  h. 

Bristol  Springs,  N.  Y. 

1.  Apple  seeds  are  almost  universall 


sand  to  freeze  until  Spring.  I  1 
never  known  it  to  De  done  in  the  Spring 
although  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  seeds 
being  good  under  such  conditions 
Whether  they  would  grow  if  planted  a 
once,  not  having  been  frozen,  is  some 
thing  I  do  not  know.  It  is  claimed  tha 
they  need  to  be  frozen  in  order  t< 
sprout,  but  this  may  not  be  true,  and 
ooubt  it.  I  hope  G.  E.  H.  will  try  th< 
plan  of  planting  the  fresh  seeds  thif 
Spring  and  report  the  results.  Thej 


just  close  enough  for  convenient  tillage 
and  about  10  seeds  to  the  foot.  I  do 
mink  any  other  treatment  would  m 
them  more  likely  to  sprout. 


Apples  for  Virginia  Mountains. 

Name  a  list  of  apple  trees  best  suited  to 
our  section,  for  general  use,  and  what 
number  of  each  kind  should  be  planted  in 
an  orchard  of  100  trees?  h.  c.  c. 

Chilhowie,  Va. 

As  H.  C.  C.  lives  in  the  mountainous 
section  of  Virginia,  he  is  in  a  good  lo¬ 
cality  for  nearly  all  of  the  standard 
varieties  of  the  apple.  In  fact,  an  apple 
that  will  not  do  well  there  will  not 
succeed  anywhere,  and  some  that  do  not 
prove  profitable  in  some  sections  are 
profitable  there.  A  list  of  such  kinds  as 
would  make  an  orchard  of  100  trees,  and 
serve  the  purposes  of  home  use  and  sale 
as  well,  for  that  section,  is  given  below, 
arranged  in  order  of  ripening.  But  few 
of  each  of  the  early  kinds  are  needed: 
Two  Yellow  Transparent,  two  Early 
Harvest,  two  Red  June,  two  Fanny,  two 
Early  Joe,  two  Maiden  Blush,  two  Jef- 
feris,  two  Gravenstein,  two  Melon,  two 
Grimes,  five  Jonathan,  25  Stayman,  25 
Ben  Davis,  25  York  Imperial. 

Fruit  Growing  in  Colorado. 

For  the  past  20  years  I  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  wheat  in  the  Red  River  Valley  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  have  lately  moved  here  to  en¬ 
gage  in  fruit  growing.  This  valley  of  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Gunnison  seems  won¬ 
derfully  adapted  to  that  business.  I  wish 
to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  the 
setting,  pruning  and  general  care  of  fruit 


The  ordinary  Parker  Earle  I 


like  to  know  the  same. 

Jonathan  and  Winesap  Apples. 

What  are  the  distinguishing  points  of 
Jonathan  and  Winesap  apples?  I  wisl 
raise  some  Winesap  trees  and  want  tc 
sure  that  I  get  correct  buds.  We  ha\ 
variety  here  that  is  called  Winesap,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  is  Jonathan, 
descriptions  given  by  J.  J.  Thomas  and 
Elliott  do  not  agree.  e.  a.  t. 

Croton,  O. 


could  tell  a  single  twig  of  each  apart, 
the  color  being  so  different.  The  tree  of 
Jonathan  is  round-headed,  the  twigs 
rather  slender  and  of  a  gray  color.  It 
usually  bears  well.  The  fruit  is  very  red 
in  color,  with  stripes  'indistinct;  medium 
in  size;  round  in  shape,  with  a  deep-set 
eye;  has  tender,  yellow  flesh  that  is  very 
juicy,  and  the  flavor  is  slightly  subacid, 
but  very  pleasant.  The  tree  of  Winesap 
is  spreading,  often  drooping  and  ungain¬ 
ly  in  habit,  but  Jie  twigs  are  stout  and 
very  dark  in  color;  being  the  cause  of 
the  variety  having  the  name  Blacktwig 


CflD  Oil  P— 1,000  Bushels  Crimson  Clover 
lUn  OH*-  C  Seed:  1,000  Bushels  Cow  Peas. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 

Oflfifl  RTNHfiT  Q  Seed  C°rn:  samples  free.  W. 
Z/UUU  DUOHLLO  N.  scaRFF.  New  Carlisle,  O. 


SEED  CORN  DoM&tS*“d' 

80-day  Flints,  Ey.  Huron  Dent.  Ry.  Golden  Dent, 
*1;  Pride  of  North.  Cuban  Giant  Ensilage,  Gold 
f  Mine,  90c.;  White  Cap.  Learning,  Ky.  Mastodon,  80c. 
New  Bags,  16c.  each.  Track,  Erie. 

SIEGEL,  The  Seedsman.  Erie,  Fa. 

1  |  Strawberry  and  Sma’l  Fruit  Plants.  Lowest 

1  Ml  prices.  List  free.  P.  SPKKK,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

’  CTRAWBKRRY  PLANTS  *1.26  per  1000  and  up. 

5  ^  Miller  Bed  Haspberry  and  Lucretia  Dewberry. 

*3.50  per  1000.  Catalogue  free. 

D.  W.  MOSLEY,  Dover,  Del. 

t 

Strawberry  Plants.—  Johnson’s  Early,  Excel¬ 
sior,  and  other  new  varieties,  *2  per  1000:  standard 
.  sorts,  *1.50.  List  of  small  fruits  on  application. 

1  CHA8.  BARKER,  Milford,  Del. 

> 

ftDllfCC  New  Early  Yellow  DCAOU 
till  AltO  FREESTONE  rtAuVI 

Price-list  free.  W.  J.  Graves.  Originator.  Perry,  O. 

TDrrO  at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
|  fiPrA  Pears,  $6  per  100;  Peach,  3c.  Cat.  Fret 

1  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva.  N.  Y 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

,  Only  well-tested  reliable  varieties.  No  untried 

novelties  of  peach,  apple,  pear  and  other  fruit  trees. 
Twenty  five  varieties  of  strawberries.  Blackberry, 
raspberry  and  other  small  fruit  plants.  10,000  Kan¬ 
sas.  the  best  black  cap  raspberry.  Vpry  cheap, 
healthy,  well-rooted  trees  and  plants  packed  free  In 
best  manner.  For  price  list  address 

CHARLES  BLACK.  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

CTADK  best  by  test-74  YEARS.  We  D  A  V  CASH 
aIMPcC  WANT  MORE  Salesmen  r/\I  WtEKIV 
v/tRILi)  Stark  Nurserv,  Louisiana.  ]*lo:  llansvilh.  M.Y, 

Choice  Seed  Potatoes. — Early  Bovee, 

Sir  Walter  Kalelgh  and  Carman  No  3.  Write  for 
prices.  OH  AS.  8TKIGLKDKH.  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

Seed  Sweet  Potatoes,  Seed  Jersey  Yel¬ 
low  and  Bed.  $1  per  bu  ,  S3  per  bbl.  of  3  bu.  Securely 
packed  to  carry  safely.  Send  for  price  list  of  fruit 
trees,  small  fruits,  etc. 

CHAS.  BLACK,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Seed  Potatoes. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Livingston.  $2.88;  Carman  No.  3,  Banner,  Seneca 
Beauty,  $2.07:  Rural,  *2.00;  Ohios,  *3.27  four-bushel 
barrel  W.  E.  IMES,  Seed  Potato  Specialist,  Ver- 
montville,  Mlcb. 

DHTATnCC  Grown  especially  for  SEED.  11 
IV  1  11  1  UCw  varieties.  Prices  right.  List  free 
GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton.  Pa 

MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATOES. 

Admittkdi.y  thk  Best.  Quantity  to  Suit. 

MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATO  CO.  Greenville,  Mich. 

SEED  POTATOES  !££»£&£ 

Rose.  Hebron,  the  Carmans  and  0  other  tirst-class 
varieties.  11  years  experience.  Catalog  free. 

ABNER  B.  WILSON.  Tecumseh.  Mich. 

CARMAN  NO.  3  $3-00 

SEED  POTATOES.  W  per  bbl. 

Sir  Waller  Italeigh  and  Early  Bovee  *4.00  per  bbl.,  all 
bbls.  4  bu.  Dewey,  the  great  cropper,  per  bbl.  *5  00. 
Wholesale  list  free.  GKO.  A.  BONNKLL.Waterloo.N.Y 

ASPARAGUS 

COKOVEIVS 

COLOSSAL,  COLUMBIAN  WHITE.  PALMETTO 

All  strong  two-year-old  roots. 

Order  early  while  the  stock  is  complete 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO., 

Glenwood  Nurseries,  Morrisville,  Penna. 

Seeds !  Seeds ! 

76th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

Is  now  ready  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

BRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


JTHE 


MILLION  DOLLAR™^ 


Most  talked  of  potato  on  earth  !  Oui^, 

Catalog  tells— so  also  about  Kal- 
zer’s  Earliest  Six  Weeks’  Potato,  i 
Largest  farm  and  vegetable  seed 
growers  in  U.8.  Potatoes,  |1.20and  , 
upabbl.  Rend  this '••'tice and 5c., 

•tamp  for  Bij  Catalog.  Fl41  _ 

]  JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  <HA  CROSSEwisJ 


REID’S 


u  W  lCCOa  1 

FRUITS 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Roses, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 
true  to  name.  Lmv  prices.  No.  1 
stock.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

REID’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  1,  Upland,  Ohio. 

ts^New  Late  Winter  Apples. 

Collins,  Beach,  Oliver,  Arkansaw,  Reagan,  Helges, 
Gilbert,  Springdale,  Highfill,  Stayman,  Givens, 
Hatchers,  etc.  $4  per  doz.,  packed. 

V.  S.  FUNK  &  CO.,  Boyertown,  Pa. 


I*  A  Good  Sign 


for  a  Rood  garden  in  1900  is  to  plant 
Maule’s  Seeds  >1  uuIoN  S  c  <;  it  n 
lead  fill*  have  done  so  for  years  and  A 
are  as  far  ahead  as  ever  in  the  race.  X 


i 


PLANT 

MAULE’S 


in  1900  and  have  the  finest  garden  in  your 
neighborhood.  Our  new  catalogue,  is 
the  best  seed  book  of  the  year.  It  con¬ 
tains  hundreds  of  illustrations,  four 
colored  plates,  up-to-date  cultural  di¬ 
rections  and  offers  $2,60:1.00  in  cash 
prizes.  It  is  free  to  all.  Write  for  it 
to-day.  Address, 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  PHILADELPHIA. 


B 


URPEE’S 

Seeds  Grow 

and  are  always  the 

BEST  THAT  GROW! 

As  proved  by  thousands  of  trials  at 
our  famous  Fordhook  Farms, — the 
largest  Trial  Grounds  in  America. 

URPEE’S 

Farm  Annual 

for  IQOO — mailed  FREE  to  all 

A  handsome  new  book  of  140  pages, — tells 
the  plain  truth  about  Seeds,  including  rare 
Novelties  which  cannot  he  had  elsewhere. 
Beautiful  colored  plate  and  hundreds  of  illus¬ 
trations  from  nature.  Gives  practical  informa¬ 
tion  of  real  value  to  all  who  would  raise  the 
choicest  Vegetables  and  most  beautiful  Flowers. 
Write  a  postal  card  TO-DAY  1 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


B 


trees.  I  wish  to  set  2,000  peach  trees  in 
the  Spring.  What  is  the  best  publication 
on  fruit  growing,  and  who  is  the  best  au¬ 
thority  on  peach  growing?  Is  it  best  to 
prune  nearly  all  of  the  roots  off  when  set¬ 
ting?  How  high  from  the  ground  should 
the  head  be  formed,  and  how  many 
branches  should  form  the  head?  How  far 
apart  should  the  trees  he  set?  Is  there  any 
book  that  treats  on  fruit  growing  by  irriga¬ 
tion?  What  is  the  best  spraying  machine? 

Paonia,  Col.  e.  h.  c. 

There  is  no  region  that  1  ever  saw  that 
excels  the  Gunnison  Valley  and  other 
sections  of  western  Colorado  for  fruit 
country.  Some  of  the  best-paying  or¬ 
chards  that  I  ever  examined  were  near 
Paonia.  There  are  some  very  good 
books  on  fruit  growing,  of  which  The 
Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,  by  L.  H. 
Bailey,  is  one  of  the  best.  It  lays  down 
principles  for  ‘the  planting,  growing  and 
general  care  of  nearly  all  kinds.  Irri¬ 
gation  and  Drainage,  by  P.  H.  King,  is 
good  for  those  who  are  working  with  the 
soil  in  either  the  irrigated  regions  or 
those  that  are  not  irrigated.  Irrigation 
Farming,  by  Lute  Wilcox,  is  a  quite 
complete  treatise  on  that  subject.  Ful¬ 
ton  on  the  Peach  is  a  special  treatise  on 
the  culture  of  that  fruit.  Spraying  of 
Plants,  by  Lodeman,  is  an  excellent 
book  on  this  important  subject.  These 
books  may  be  bought  at  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
office.  Peach  trees  should  be  set  about 
one  rod  apart.  They  should  he  headed 
from  20  inches  to  two  feet  high,  and 
from  three  to  five  branches  trained  out 
from  the  different  sides. 


in  some  sections.  The  fruit  is  of  me¬ 
dium  size;  flattish  conical  in  shape,  with 
a  tightly-closed  eye  set  in  a  small  shal¬ 
low  basin;  the  color  is  red,  with  darker 
stripes  usually  covering  the  surface  so 
as  to  hide  the  yellow  under-color;  the 
flesh  is  firm,  yellowish,  and  juicy  until 
very  ripe;  and  the  flavor  is  rich  subacid, 
and  very  good.  It  keeps  later  than 
Jonathan. 

Seaweed  as  an  Orchard  Mulch. 

I  am  going  to  set  out  this  Spring,  on  dry 
sandy  soil,  near  the  salt  water,  about  50 
fruit  trees.  How  would  it  do  to  spread  sea¬ 
weed  (not  rockweed)  thickly  over  the  or¬ 
chard  as  a  mulch,  and  leave  it  there  all 
Summer?  I  cannot  cultivate  it  frequently, 
and  thought  this  might  help  it.  a.  p.  s. 

Boston,  Mags. 

Clean  and  frequent  cultivation  is  the 
proper  treatment  for  an  orchard  on  any 
kind  of  soil.  Seaweed  spread  over  the 
soil  as  a  mulch  would  keep  the  ground 
moist,  provided  it  was  put  on  abun¬ 
dantly.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
the  soil  in  adding  humus  to  it,  and  some 
fertility,  also,  when  it  is  finally  plowed 
under,  unless  the  soil  is  already  full  of 
this  much-needed  material.  This  should 
be  done  the  next  Spring.  Being  near  the 
salt  water,  where  the  seaweed  may  prob¬ 
ably  be  obtained  cheaply,  it  would  be  a 
wise  thing  to  do.  A  crop  of  potatoes 
may  be  grown  under  the  mulch,  which 
would  probably  pay  a  profit  in  addition 
to  enriching  the  soil.  But  tne  plan  of 
mulching  an  orchard  after  the  tree  roots 
begin  to  cover  a  large  portion  of  it  is 
bad,  because  it  orings  the  feeding  roots 
to  the  surface  and  causes  their  destruc¬ 
tion  or  serious  injury  by  subsequent 
plowing.  If  it  could  he  kept  up  con¬ 
tinuously  and  thoroughly,  it  might  be 
very  good  for  the  Qrpftarfi,  This  is 
rarely  practicable. 


Business  Apples 


A  flue  selection  for  business  and  for 
profit:  York  Imperial,  Sutton,  Grimes, 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Arkansaw  or 
M.  B.  Twig,  Baldwin,  Greening,  Hubbard- 
ston  and  others.  Also,  KiefTer,  Bartlett  and  other  business  pears.  No  finer  assortment  fruit  trees 
for  business;  no  better  values  any  where.  Those  who  know  us  best  trust  us  most,  and  you  will  find 
it  safe  in  every  way  to  place  your  orders  with 

The  Rogers  Nurseries,  Tree  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MERCER  CHERRIES 


We,  alone,  control  the 
stock  of  this  wonderful 
cherry. 


H.  E.  Van  Deman  pronounces  it  the  most  prolific  sweet  cherry  in  cultivation.  For  quality 
it  is  second  to  none.  For  size  it  surpasses  all  dark-red  cherries.  It  Is  the  most 
profitable  fruit  you  can  plant,  excepting  only 

The  “Pedigree”  New  Seedling  Strawberries. 

Get  our  new  Descriptive  Catalogue.  FREE  TO  ALE. 


JOS.  H.  BLACK ,  SON  <&  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


For  $2,  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Parry’s 
Giant,  i  Early  Reliance  and  i  Paragon  chestnut  tree  grafted, 
worth  $3.25.  Full  line  of  Nurserv  Stock  Certificate. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 


The  Fruits  to  Plant 


for  profitable  results  are  named  in  our  1900 
Catalogue.  This  hook  names  all  the  trees  and 
plants  that  will  succeed  in  a  northern  climate; 
gives  accurate  descriptions  of  varieties  and 
instructions  about  planting.  Catalogue  mailed  FREE  at  your  request.  Write  to  us  for  any 
further  information  you  need  about  fruits.  Sixteenth  Year. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &.  SON,  Box  I  (Orange  Co.  Nurseries),  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


GRASS  SEEDS 

GROSS  PIIXTUIIES  SPECIALLY  PREPARED  TO  SUIT  DLL  CONDITIONS  OF  SOIL. 

Our  AMERICAN  FARMERS’  MANUAL  for  1900,  32  pages,  devoted  entirely  to  Grass 
and  other  Seeds  for  the  Farm,  mailed  free  on  application  to  those  who  state  where  they  saw 
this  advertisement.  Correspondence  invited. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO.,  CORTLANDT7  ST,  NEW  YORK. 


I  GRASS  SEED  for  HAY, 

GRASS  SEED  for  PASTURE, 
GRASS  SEED  for  GOLF  LINKS, 
GRASS  SEED  for  LAWNS, 


1900 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


Apples  and  Peaches  in  New  York. 

1.  We  have  a  small  orchard  that  was  set 
four  years  ago,  before  we  bought  the  place. 
The  trees  do  not  seem  to  do  very  well. 
Quite  a  number  were  killed  Winter  before 
last.  What  would  be  the  best  kind  of 
apples  for  this  region,  for  market  or  home 
use?  The  land  is  a  sandy  loam  and  roll¬ 
ing  in  character. 

2.  What  Is  the  Bietigheimer  apple?  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  them  marked  on  the 
chart  that  came  with  this  place. 

3.  What  is  the  best  pear  to  grow  here? 

4.  Will  peaches  mature  as  far  north  as 

here?  If  so,  what  kinds?  t.  c.  g. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

1.  It  would  be  unwise  to  plant  other 
than  the  very  hardy  kinds  of  the  apple 
where  the  trees  are  often  Killed  by  the 
Winters,  for  the  same  may  occur  again, 
but  in  central  New  York  we  can  hardly 
expect  that  this  will  be  true.  Almost 
any  of  the  standard  varieties  ought  to 
succeed  there.  In  my  opinion,  if  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  is  practiced,  and  not 
the  common  plan  of  letting  grass  or 
other  crops  rob  the  trees,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  apple  orchards  should 
not  pay  well  for  both  home  and  market 
use.  Many  varieties  that  are  good  for 
one  purpose  may  not  be  good  for  the 
other,  but  a  list  will  be  given  Which 
may  be  reasonably  so  for  both.  The 
varieties  will  be  in  order  of  ripening: 
Yellow  Transparent,  Summer  Rose,  Fan¬ 
ny,  Golden  Sweet,  Oldenburg,  Maiden 
Blush,  Gravenstein,  Twenty  Ounce,  Hub- 
bardston,  Grimes,  Rome  Beauty,  Bald¬ 
win,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Stark. 

2.  Bietigheimer  is  an  apple  from  Ger¬ 
many  'that  is  very  large,  red  and  very 
showy,  but  of  poor  quality.  The  apples 
are  only  fit  to  sell  on  'their  looks,  and 
for  home  use  would  be  of  little  value. 
Those  who  buy  tnem  once  would  not 
likely  care  for  more,  except  for  cooking 
purposes. 

3.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say  which 
is  “the  best  pear”  for  any  section  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  to  be  grown,  out,  in  a  general  way, 
Bartlett  is  about  the  best. 

4.  Peaches  mature  as  far  north  as  the 
Straits  of  Mackinaw,  and  I  have  also 
seen  a  few  in  Maine.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  season  being  long  enough  to  ripen 
the  peach  at  Saratoga  Springs,  but  they 
do  much  better  farther  south.  It  might 
be  well  to  plant  a  few  trees.  Mountain 
Rose,  Elberta,  Crosby,  and  Fitzgerald 
are  good  varieties. 

Apples  for  New  York. 

What  are  the  best  apples  to  plant  here 
in  a  five-acre  orchard,  on  a  50-acre  farm? 
Would  it  be  best  to  plant  with  Northern 
Spy  and  then  top- work  the  trees?  Only 
apples  for  market  are  wanted.  The  land 
slopes  to  the  north.  It  is  good  farm  land 
and  will  grow  a  good  crop  of  almost  any¬ 
thing  that  is  raised  here.  How  should  the 
land  be  prepared  for  the  trees,  and  how 
should  they  be  planted  and  cared  for? 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  E.  d. 

Properly  to  answer  these  questions 
would  require  about  a  complete  treatise 
on  market  apple  culture  for  central  New 
York.  This  would  be  no  small  job,  even 
if  I  were  able  to  write  it.  It  is  true 
that  I  have  been  in  the  orchards  of  that 
part  of  the  country  repeatedly — the  last 
time  within  a  few  months  past,  and 
know  about  what  the  best  fruit  growers 
'there  believe  as  to  varieties  and  methods 
of  culture,  etc.,  but  only  the  leading 
points  are  admissible  in  these  crowded 
columns.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  set 
Northern  Spy  trees  and  top-graft  or  bud 
them  to  such  varieties  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  This  is  an  excellent  stock,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  vigorous  and  sturdy  growth. 
If  I  should  intend  planting  a  market  ap¬ 
ple  orchard  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y., 
there  would  be  none  but  Winter  varie¬ 
ties  in  it.  Moreover,  they  would  all  bear 
red  apples.  That  is  the  popular  color, 
and,  from  a  business  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  we  may  better  yield  to  the  demand. 
The  varieties  that  seem  to  me  most 
promising  for  that  region  now  are  Sut¬ 
ton,  Hubbardston,  Rome  Beauty,  and 
York  Imperial.  The  two  latter  have 
been  grown  in  central  New  York  but 
very  little,  but  I  feel  sure,  from  what 
they  have  done  there,  and  in  very  simi¬ 


lar  regions,  that  they  will  be  among  the 
best  Winter  apples  grown  there  within  a 
few  years.  Cranberry  is  another  variety 
that  has  been  tried  but  little,  and  in 
every  case  of  which  I  have  heard,  with 
very  great  satisfaction.  It  is  large,  very 
showy  red,  and  of  fair  quality.  The  tree 
seems  to  behave  well  in  the  orchard. 
Twenty  Ounce,  when  top-worked  on 
some  such  stock  as  Northern  Spy  or 
Ben  Davis,  is  a  very  profitable  early 
Winter  apple. 

The  northern  slope  is  a  good  one  for 
an  apple  orchard,  and  land  that  will 
yield  good  crops  of  grain,  hay,  etc., 
ought  to  be  good  for  apples.  It  does  not 
pay  to  put  an  orchard  on  poor  land,  but 
it  does  usually  pay  to  put  fruit  on  the 
best  land  on  the  farm.  Five  acres  in 
standard  apples  well  cared  for  will  gen¬ 
erally  pay  more  net  profit  than  50  acres 
in  grain  or  hay.  The  land  should  be 
marked  off  with  a  plow  where  each  row 
is  to  be,  and  with  very  deep  furrows, 
running  up  and  down  the  slope.  I  al¬ 
ways  plow  three  rounds  at  each  row, 
turning  the  furrows  outwards,  and  fin¬ 
ishing  with  the  dead  furrow  where  the 
trees  are  to  be  set.  Then  mark  off 
crosswise  with  a  wire  stretched  very 
tight  and  plant  where  it  crosses  each 
furrow.  Then  move  the  wire  to  the  next 
row.  Plant  the  trees  firmly  in  the  soil 
to  the  tops  of  the  roots.  After  a  row  is 
set,  hitch  one  horse  to  a  plow  and  turn 
the  furrows  back,  and  the  planting  is 
done.  Then  plow  the  entire  ground  and 
plant  to  potatoes.  Keep  all  as  clean  as 
a  new  pin,  and  the  trees  are  almost  sure 
to  grow  well. 


“Good  Beginnings 
Make  Good  Endings .” 


You  at  e  making  a  good  beginning  nvhen 
you  commence  to  take  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
for  any  trouble  of  your  blood,  stomach, 
kidneys  or  lever.  Persistently  taken,  this 
great  medicine  'will  bring  you  the  good  end¬ 
ing  of  perfect  health,  strength  and  vigor. 


;7  ( pot/ j  i 


Klondyke  Potatoes. — The  farmers’ 

gold  mine.  Send  for  price.  Wm.  Meyer,  Mears,  Mich 


SEED  POTATOES 

CHOICE  NORTHERN  GROWN. 

Imp.  Ky  Ohio,  Maule’s  Ey.  Thoroughbred,  Ey 
Sunrise,  Ky.  Hose,  all  at  $1  per  bu.,  *2  50  bbl.;  Ey. 
Fortune,  Ey.  Market,  Ky.  Michigan,  11.25  per  bu. 
$3.25  bbl  ;  Sir  Walter  Kaielgh,  bu.,  $1,  bbl..  $2.40. 
Carman  No.  3.  bu..  75c.,  bbl.,  $2.25;  True  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2,  bu.,06c.  Sacked;  track  Erie. 

SIEGEL,  The  Seedsman,  ERIE,  PA. 


Quantity  of  Fine  Trees 

We  have  almost  everything  wanted  In  our  line 

October  Plum, 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees. 
Green  Mountain  Grape  Vines. 

FOREST  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  are  our  great 
specialties.  We  have,  however,  quantities  of  other 
Nursery  Stock  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


LARGEST  AND  FINEST  STOCK 

TREES 

FRUIT  &  Ornamental,  Grape  Vines, 
Berry  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Etc. 
Catalogues  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

I.  E.  ILCENFRITZ  •  SONS, 

Monroe  Nursery,  Nlonroe,  Mich. 


The 

A  Aw  market  gardener,’’ 
the  truck  raiser,  the 
farmer,  the ‘flower  grower, 
all  need  the  help  of  Rawson’s 
1900  Seed  Book.  Tells  all  about ' 
the  famous 

Arlington  Tested  Seeds 

Describes  many  novelties  and 
specialties.  It’s  free— write  for  it. 


/$£^W.W.  RAWSON  &  CO., 

Hi 


p2-I3  Faneull  Hall  Sq., 

Boston,  Mass. 


L0VELY  TEA  R0SES 


THE  GIANT  ROSE  COLLECTION. 


10 _ 

an  tee  them  to  roach  you  in  good  condition  any  where  in  the  II. S. 

Yellow  Ton.  rich  Golden  Yellow;  l*re©io*».  deepest  Crimson  ;  Mr*. 

Robt,  Garrett,  brightest  Pink;  Maid  of  Honor,  a  lovely  Blush; 
l.'liiiUH-enrc,  superb  White;  EmpreM  Eugenie,  the  sweetest  of  nil  roses;  I’rinees*  Alice  de 
Monnca,  Creamy  White  and  Rosy  Blush.  Jewel,  a  rose  of  many  colors;  Sweet  I.ittle  queen.  Daf¬ 
fodil  Yellow,  with  Orange  Shadings;  Lottie  Baumgardner,  Carmine  Shading  to  Silvery  Peach.  The 
above  10  lovely  roses  for  00  cents. 


50c. 


WHAT  YOU  CAN  BUY  FOR  50  CENTS. 


lO  Fragrant  Carnation  I’inks,  10  kinds,  .  60c. 

lO  Choice  Prize  Chrysanthemums,  .  .  60c. 

20  Choicest  Gladiolus, . 50c. 

lO  Lovely  Fucliias,  all  different,  .  .  .  50c. 


12  Sweet  Scented  Double  Tube  Hoses,  .  60c. 

16  Large  Flowered  Pansy  Plants.  .  .  60c. 
lO  Coleus,  will  make  a  bright  hod,  .  .  50c. 
Our  Catalogue  free.  Order  To-l»ay.  AddreBS, 


THE  GREAT  WESTERN  PLANT  CO.,  Box  15,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO- 


VINES,  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
_  best  varieties  for  Northern 
7  Planters.  Also  Seed  Corn  and 
potatoes.  For  anything  in  nursery  stock,  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  consult  our  catalog,  sent  freo. 

COE  &  CONVERSE,  Box  9,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls. 


To  get  new 
customers  t  o 
test  my  Seeds, 
1  will  mall  my 
1900  Cata¬ 
logue,  best  I 
have  ever  issued, 
and  filled  with 
mora  bargains 
than  ever  and  a 
lOe  Due  Bill 
good  for  lOo 
worth  of 
Seeds  for  trial, 
absolutely  free. 


Over  20  varie¬ 
ties  shown  In 
colors.  ($1100 
lit  cash  prem¬ 
iums  offered. 
Don’  tglveyour 
^^1  order  until  you  see 
p-,  ( this  new  catalogue 
■ 10  new  vegetables 
for  20c.  15  flowers 
and  52  bulbe.  30c. 
Potatoes,  $2.00  and 
up  a  barrel.  Seed 
grain,  40c  and  up 
per  bu. 


All  the  beat  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Farm  Seeds,  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Ac.,  at  the  lowest  prices.  NINE  GREAT  NOVEL- 

$50  For  a  Name  For  Each. 

Many  other  noveltiea  offered,  including  Glnftenflr*  the  great 
money  making  plant.  You’ll  be  nurprl^cd  at  my  bargain 
offers.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal  for  catalogue  today.  It  is 
FREE  to  all.  Tell  your  friends  to  send  too. 

F.  B.  MILLS,  Box  79,  Rosehlll,  Onondaga  Co.,  N .  Y. 


AN  FYTRA  nnWkePtwithoutadditiotial expense 

HU  LA  HIM  uUTVif  yOU  piant  Eureka  Ensilage 

Corn.  It  produces 
more  tons  of  silage 
peracrethati  other 
known  varieties. 

Thirty-eight  tons 
actual  weight  on 
one  acre.  Book 
aboutitmailed  f  ree. 
ROSS  BROS.  WORCESTER.  MASS.  FRONT  ST. 


ROCKY  MT.  EVERGREENS-^7itrLArwNand 

CEMETERY.  Four  Blue  Spruce,  15  Inches,  for  $1.60; 
four  20-lnch  for  $2.50;  ten  two-year  old,  for  26  cents  In 
postage.  100  two-year  old  for  $2,  all  delivered  EX¬ 
PRESS  PREPAID.  Catalogue  of  HA  RDY  NURSERY 
STOCK,  with  colored  and  photo-plates  FREE.  Our 
stock  all  upon  HARDY  ROOTS;  none  Injured  by 
Winter  of  '98  and  '99.  GARDNER  &  SON,  Osage 
Nurseries,  117  Seventh  Street,  Osage,  la 


Rare  Trees,  Shrubs,  Hardy  Plants 

and  all  scarce,  new  varieties  of  Hardy  Stock. 
The  Most  Complete  America i*  Nursery. 
Get  our  prices  before  buying.  Expert  practical 
plans  and  suggestions  for  Planting  Gardens  and 
Grounds  of  the  highest  value  FREE  to  all  inquirers. 
Write  for  our  unique  Catalogue,  a  perfect 
Handbook  and  Guide. 

THE  SHADY  HILL  NURSERY  CO., 

102  State  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


Cabbage  Seed  That  Grows 

There  fa  no  doubt  or  disappointment  when 
you  sow  llummonit**  Improved 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  purest  and  earliest  strain 
known.  The  result  of  years  of  careful 
selection,  both  for  earliness  and  perfect 
heads.  Especially  valuable  to  market  gar¬ 
deners.  5c  pkt. ;  15c  oz. ;  60c  )^-lb.,  and 
$1.50  lb.,  all  postpaid.  llummond’A 
HanUh  Hallhead.  A  sure  header  of 
large,  compact  heads.  My  seed  imported 
direct  from  R.  Wiboltts,  Denmark.  Guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  See  cata¬ 
logue  for  cash  prizes.  Price  same  as  above. 
Catalogue  free. 

Harry  N.  Hammond,  Seedsman, 
Box  42,  Flfleld,  Mich. 


43  FLOWERS, 3(L 

,  20  PMsTSeeds,  23  Bulbs 

Most  popular  varieties, postpaid. 

1  pkt.  Mary  Semple  Asters,  4  color,, 
1  “  Alyssain,  Little  Gem.  [mixed. 
“  Beautiful  Hybrid  Begonias. 

“  Bouquet  Chrysanthemum. 

“  Umbrella  Plant. 

“  Carnation  Marguerite. 

“  Double  Chinese  Pink. 

“  Heliotrope,  mixed. 

"  Forget-me-not  Victoria. 

“  California  Golden  Bells. 

"  Petunia  Hybrid  Mixed. 

"  Phlox  Drnmmondii. 

“  Poppy,  New  Shirley. 

“  Sunshine  PanBy. 

•*  California  Sweet  Peas. 

“  Lovely  Butterfly  Flower. 

'*  Giant  Verbena,  mixed. 

"  Diamond  Flower. 

"  Washington  Weeping  Palm. 

Glo 


lorning  Glory. 


mg' 

Japan  Mi 

23  BULBS  Can  ifaLi  lies, 

“Scarlet  King”  and  Variegated; 
1  double  Tuberose;  2  Hybrid  Gladi¬ 
olus  :2  Butterfly  do. ;  4Spauish  Iris; 
2  Tuberous  clmb’g  Wistaria ;  10  lovely  m'x’d  Oxalis. 
NEW  FLORAL  GlJIDE-124  pages, 

FREE  with  every  order. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.  box  4,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


A  valuable  book  for  prac- 
'tlcal  flower  and  vegetable 
growers.  Free  for  the  asking. 

Addrcaa  1.  i.  It.  ORKdOKY  A  HON, 
Narbleh^jid,  Mam, 


New  Seedling  Strawberries. 

Free  Sliver  and  Wlnchel  No.  3  just  out  and  20  other 
varieties.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  RIDGE  PLANT 
FARM,  G.  W.  Winchel,  Prop.,  Toblnsport,  Ind. 


APPLE  SCIONS  Trees,  Fumigated 

SUTTON  BEAUTY,  Malden  Blush,  Hubbardston. 
Rome  Beauty.  J.  8.  WOODWARD.  Lockport.  N.  Y. 


■  DPI  fj  fHflNQ  llle  aPPle8  for  prom.  Late 
Hri  Lb  UiUlld  keepers,  vigorous  growers. 
York  Imperial,  North  Western  Greening  and  Black 
Twig.  H.  K.  MARKKLL.  Gerrardstown,  W.  Va 


Trees  and  Plants. — Do  you  want  the 

best  that  grow  ?  Save  money  by  sending  for  my  cata¬ 
logue.  C.  A.  HYATT,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Trees.  Trees.  Trees. 

Every  tree  a  pedigree  tree,  every  tree  boars  loads  of 
highest  quality  of  fruit  when  properly  cared  for. 
Our  orchards  prove  it.  We  have  the  Pedigree  York 
Imperials  of  the  country.  All  fruits.  Carloads  of  Peach 
and  low  price.  33  years’  experience.  Name  size,  num¬ 
ber  wanted  and  variety. 

Woodvlew  Nurseries,  Box  100,  Uriah.  Pa. 


10 


Peach  Trees 

10  Apple,  Plum  or  Pear 
80c.;  10  Dwarf  Pear  tiOc. 

10  Quince  75o. ;  10  Grape, 

Gooseberry  or  Currant 
50c.  Write  Quickly.  C.  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD 
CO.,  Charleston.  W.  Va. 


50c. 


The  President 
Wilder  Currant 

heads  the  list  as  a  producer  and 
a  money-maker.  Plant  no  other. 
Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


THE  HERO. 


S3 


t  A  most  remarkable  Strawberry. 
Fruit  is  large,  well  formed,  rich, 
dark-red  color,  and  shows  through 
and  through.  Delicious  flavor,  pro¬ 
lific  bearer, stands  long  shipment,  ripens  about  May  25,  self-fertilizer.  Wo 
own  entire  stock  of  Hero  plants.  Have  only  lOOdoaen  to  sell, andquote 
these  remarkable  prices — Single  riants  $1;  six  for  $3;  $5  per  <lox.  Order  atone© 
to  insure  delivery.  Harrison's  Nurseries,  Box  29  Berlin  Md. 


i  FARM  and  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1900 

Up-to-date  in  every  particular.  Profusely  illustrated,  handsome 
colored  covers  and  full  of  valuable  information.  We  will  send  a 
copy  free  to  those  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  114  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

T rees  for  Orchard  and  Garden. 

All  the  old  and  well-tried,  and  several  NEW  VARIETIES:  Climax  and  Sultan  Plums  (new  Japs);  BALD¬ 
WIN  CHERRY,  the  hardiest  of  all.  GIBSON  Strawberry;  statement  sales  of  Gibson  for  period  of  13 
days  show  prices  double  other  kinds.  We  Guarantee  best  care,  and  best  values,  verified  by  our  patrons, 
who  are  among  the  most  practical,  up-to-date  Orchardists  in  this  country.  Our  principle  of  guarding 
the  PARENTAGE  of  trees  in  propagation  in  view  of  making  them  CONSTITUTIONALLY  HARDY,  and 
more  likely  to  be  PRODUCTIVE,  Is  Indorsed  by  best  authorities.  Catalogue  free.  Consult  it  and  wo  will 

Cayuga  Nurseries  Established  1847  WILEY  CO.,  CAYUGA,  TV.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES— 90  Varieties. 

“  ■  lift  ■■  IncludingnewGladstone, 

Pennell,  Senator  Dunlap,  Twilight.  Livingstone,  Em¬ 
peror,  Empress,  Rough  Rider,  W.  J.  Bryan.  Allstand¬ 
ard,  well-rooted  plants.  Don’t  mis?  our  plant  collection 

offers.  flANSBURGH  &  PEIRSQN,  LESLIE.  MICH. 


POTATOES. 

Early  Snowball  and 
twenty  other  leading 
varieties. 

Catalogue  Free. 
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STILL  MORE  CATALOGUES. 

Josiah  A.  Roberts,  Malvern,  Pa.— Cir¬ 
cular  of  homegrown  fruit,  shade  trees 
and  fruit  plants. 

E.  S.  Peterson  &  Sons,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 
—Catalogue  of  nursery  stock,  fruit  and  or¬ 
namental;  26  pages. 

J.  E.  Hutton  &  Son,  Conyngham,  Pa.— 
Spring  list  of  transplanted  vegetables  and 
flower  plants;  26  pages,  illustrated. 

Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
—Catalogue  and  price-list  of  general  nur¬ 
sery  stock  grown  in  eastern  Massachusetts. 

J.  W.  Dixon,  Hulton,  Kan.— Catalogue  of 
La  France  Fruit  Farm;  22  pages.  Small 
fruits  chiefly.  The  new  Cardinal  purple- 
cap  raspberry  Is  made  a  prominent  feature. 

Geo.  Richardson,  Lordstown,  Ohio.— 
Catalogue  of  water  lilies  and  aquatics.  Mr. 
Richardson  is  one  of  the  few  growers  of 
these  beautiful  plants  in  this  country,  and 
has  a  fine  collection. 

William  Toole,  Baraboo,  Wis.— “Guide 
to  Pansy  Culture”  and  catalogue  of  seeds 
and  plants.  Very  careful  and  explicit  di¬ 
rections  for  growing  pansies  are  a  leading 
feature  in  this  neat  catalogue. 

The  W.  E.  Barret  Co.,  Providence,  R. 
I— Catalogue  of  seeds,  plants,  garden  and 
farm  requisites;  50  pages.  A  handsome 
and  complete  catalogue.  Their  specialties 
are  claimed  to  be  “the  best  seeds  that  can 
be  grown”  and  “the  best  implements  that 
can  be  made.” 

J.  W.  Adams  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.— 
“Half-Century”  Catalogue  of  North  Main 
St.  Nursery;  40  pages.  A  modest  catalogue 
with  a  large  list  of  fine  varieties  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees  and  plants.  Many 
good  pictures,  among  which  is  a  view  of  an 
acre  of  Hydrangeas  in  bloom. 

Woodview  Nurseries,  Uriah,  Pa.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  nursery  stock  grown  by  John 
Peters  &  Co.;  38  pages.  A  general  list  of 
staple  varieties  guaranteed  free  from  dis¬ 
eases.  The  Japan  Golden  Russet  pear  is 
recommended.  As  grown  near  the  Rural 
Grounds  it  is  only  of  value  for  preserving, 
but  makes  a  handsome  tree. 

Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons,  New  Canaan, 
Conn.— General  nursery  catalogue;  50 
pages.  An  extensive  and  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Some  of  the  reproduc¬ 
tions  are  gems  in  their  way.  Everything 
produced  in  a  first-class  nursery  is  offered. 
The  great  specialties  are  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  grape  and  October  Purple  plum. 

F.  H.  Horsford,  Charlotte,  Vt.— Catalogue 
of  hardy  ornamental  plants;  50  pages.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  interesting 
plant  lists  published.  The  selection  of 
native  plants  Is  very  large  and  interesting. 
An  effort  is  made  to  give  absolutely  correct 
botanical  names,  according  to  the  best  au¬ 
thority,  and  to  discard  all  synonyms.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  admirable  example 
will  soon  be  widely  imitated. 

Shady  Hill  Nursery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
—A  beautiful  catalogue  of  166  pages.  No 
display  in  the  way  of  colored  plates,  but 
well  Illustrated  with  truthful  cuts  and  re¬ 
productions  of  many  rare  plants.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  fruit  and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees  is  most  extensive  and  interesting. 
Rosa  nivea  and  R.  grandiflora  are  two 
lovely,  hardy  single  white  roses  of  the 
greatest  utility,  offered  by  this  firm.  They 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  catalogue 
that  has  reached  us. 

The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,  West  Grove, 
Pa.— Catalogue  of  roses  and  ornamental 
plants;  112  pages;  lithographed  cover  and 
several  colored  plates.  The  usual  extensive 
list  of  roses  is  given,  and  $100  offered  for  a 
name  for  a  new  crimson  hybrid  tea  rose, 
to  be  sent  out  next  year.  A  climbing  rose, 
said  to  come  from  India,  and  to  grow  40 
feet  in  one  season,  is  offered  under  the 
name  of  Rosa  gigantea.  The  partially 
hardy  greenhouse  climber  Antigonon 
leptopus  or  Mountain  beauty  is  given  the 
name  of  Rosa  de  Montana. 

Elm  City  Nursery  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.— Catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
nursery  stock;  24  pages;  handsoiriely  print¬ 
ed  and  well  illustrated.  A  good  general  list. 
The  Kinman  peach,  introduced  for  the  first, 
is  a  chance  seedling  of  extraordinary  vigor 
and  fine  habit.  Fruit  large  and  beautiful, 
of  the  Crawford  type.  The  Meeker  cherry 
is  of  the  ideal  oxheart  type,  of  peculiar 
beauty  and  special  excellence  of  flavor; 
heavy  annual  bearer;  does  not  decay  be¬ 
fore  maturity.  A  new  pink-flowered  dog¬ 
wood  (Cornus  florida,  var.  rosea)  is  also 
offered  for  the  first  time. 

R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.— 
Catalogue  of  seeds,  plants  and  garden  sun¬ 
dries;  120  pages;  lithographed  cover.  A 
large  and  handsome  catalogue,  listing  a 
most  extensive  collection.  Many  rare  seeds 
are  offered  that  are  not  often  noticed. 
The  Orchid-flowered  Canna,  H.  Wendland, 
is  given  as  the  best  of  all  Cannas.  While  it 
is  very  fine,  we  prefer  Allemannia,  as  the 
result  of  several  years’  trials  of  all  the 
Cannas  of  this  class.  Messrs.  Farquhar 
claim  that  their  seeds  are  planted  by  ex- 
President  Cleveland  at  Gray  Gables,  and  by 
the  English  Queen  at  Balmoral,  Scotland. 


We  do  not  see  why  these  facts  should  be 
considered  an  inducement  to  other  buyers. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Boston,  Mass.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  Highland  Nurseries,  Kawana,  N. 
C. ;  16  pages.  Devoted  to  native  trees  and 
plants,  of  which  a  surprisingly  full  list  is 
given.  Mr.  Kelsey  has  sent  out  the  hand¬ 
some  Carolina  hemlock  (Tsuga  Carolin- 
iana),  now  well  established  In  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  at  Boston,  Mass.  It  possesses 
a  distinct  pyramidal  habit,  and  is  clothed 
In  dense  large  foliage.  In  graceful  outline 
no  evergreen  can  exceed  this  hemlock,  and 
as  an  addition  to  the  very  limited  number 
of  varieties  it  is  quite  welcome.  A  great 
specialty  is  made  of  ginseng,  plants  and 
seeds.  Mr.  Kelsey  publishes  a  neat  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlet  on  ginseng  culture,  which 
he  sends  free  to  all  applicants. 


The  Oregon  Dewberry.— Our  Winter  has 
been  so  open,  that  Camellias  bloomed  in 
the  open  air  in  midwinter,  while  every 
month  a  few  roses  could  be  found  in  bloom. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper,  you  con¬ 
fess  ignorance  of  the  qualities  of  our  native 
dewberry.  For  eating  raw,  it  is  rather 
acid;  for  cooking  it  is,  where  obtainable, 
preferable  to  any  other.  It  commands 
double  the  price  of  the  cultivated  black¬ 
berry,  although  far  less  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  In  flavor  it  is  wholly  unlike  the 
dewberry  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Portland,  Oregon.  w.  m.  g. 

Alfalfa  in  Montana.— The  Indorsement 
of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station’s 
methods  of  Alfalfa  culture  is  very  wise. 
Excessive  cultivation  and  plenty  of  seed 
are  two  requisites  for  success.  The  ground 
should  be  well  drained.  Should  you  have 
any  ground  where  ice  is  likely  to  form  do 
not  waste  the  seed  by  putting  it  there.  We 
prefer  light  high  ground  to  anything  else 
here,  but  we  depend  on  irrigation.  There 
is  no  hay  grown  to  equal  it  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  especially  the  latter.  There  is 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  more  of 
it  grown  than  there  is  In  the  East,  still  I 
do  not  think  that  all  the  soil  is  adapted  to 
the  cultivation.  Cut  it  before  it  gets  too 
rank  a  growth,  and  the  leaves  will  stick  to 
it  better  when  dry,  if  cut  as  soon  as  the 
blossoms  begin  to  appear.  We  cut  three 
crops,  and  get  quite  a  stand  for  pasture. 
Some  here  only  cut  it  twice,  but  I  like  it 
much  better  to  cut  it  pretty  young. 

Deerfield,  Mont.  t.  h. 


Cumberland  Raspberry  and  New  York 
Strawberry  plants.  P.  SUTTON,  Exeter,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SKST 

Cir.  free  B.  KING,  Tewksbury,  Mass. 


As  good  plants  as  can  be 
wIIQ  nUCrricS  bought  North.  South,  East  or 
West.  Carefully  handled,  packed  &  shipped  anywhere 
at  wholesale  prices.  Wm.  Perry,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


New  York,  Gladstone  and  Sample. 

Also  the  best  old  varieties  of  Strawberry  Plants 
Send  for  Catalogue.  8.  H.  WARREN,  Weston,  Mass 


The  Wonderful  FROST-PROOF  PEACH 

IRON  MOUNTAIN  Everywhere. 

Fine  PEACH  TREES  a  specialty.  Everything 
for  the  Fruit  Grower.  Catalogue  (in  colors) 
free.  LINDSLKY’8  NURSERIES,  Whltehouse,  N.J. 


Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Price  List  free. 
Carreati,  Gooseberries  and  other  Smmll 
Fruit  Plants.  Extra  quality  Warranted  true. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


For  Spring  Planting 

The  reliable  new  EVERBEARING  PEACH 
Also,  the  ELBERTA  and  other  choice  varieties. 
JAPAN  PLUMS— all  the  most  approved  sorts.  Se¬ 
lect  assortment  small  Fruits.  Prices  for  above  very 
reasonable.  Address 

MILFORD  NURSERIES.  Milford,  Del. 


rpHOS.  McELROY,  European  Seed  Commission 
Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex.  Bldg.,  6  Harrison  St., 
N.  Y„  offers  Crimson  Clover,  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  and 
English  Perennial  Rye  Grass  Seeds;  spot  and  to  ar¬ 
rive.  Samples  &  prices  on  application.  The  trade  only 


SEED  POT ATOES— R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and  Carman  No.3. 

7,000  bushels  to  offer;  lirst-class.  Price  low.  One 
bushel  or  a  carload.  A.  J.  Norris,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


teuben  Potato 


on  R.  N.-Y.  Trial  Grounds 
,  m  yielded  726  bu.  per  acre. 

Century  (early)  504 ;  Raleigh  only  342.  Figures 
ght  to  convince.  Tuber,  10c.;  lb.,  25c.  Thirty  others, 
ild  Standard  Oats,  pkt.,  10c.  Catalogue  free. 


TTTT.WW  WROfl  Prnt.t.shiiPiyh.  N. 


CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES. 

Guaranteed  True  to  Name. 

Henderson’s  Early  Bovee,  Maule’s  Early  Thorough¬ 
bred,  Maule’s  Commercial,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Car¬ 
man  Nos.  1  and  3.  High-grade  Seed.  Sure  to  please 
you.  Write  for  prices.  F.  H.  THOMSON.  Falrvlew 
Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y 

Special  Sale. 

Over  100,000  of  the  finest  healthy, 
thrifty,  hardy  Northern  grown  Peach 
Trees.  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio, 
are  selling  as  fine  stock  as  was  ever 
offered  for  sale  at  very  low  prices.  These 
trees  are  grown  near  the  shore  of  jLake 
Erie,  and  are  all  budded  on  stock  grown 
from  natural  Pits  gathered  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Tenn.  (where  Peach  Yellows 
were  never  known).  If  you  wish  THE 
BEST  that  can  he  grown,  write  them 
for  Special  Prices.  Give  the  number  of 
trees  that  are  needed. 


For  Sale. — 100  bushels  of  Evergreen 
sweet  corn,  at  $1.25  per  bushel.  METCALF  BROS., 
Seed  Growers,  Momence,  Ill. 


SEED  CORN  THAT  PAYS  AT 
FARMER’S  PRICES. 

Don’t  miss  to  send  5c.  in  stamps  for  4  samples  of 
corn  that  was  awarded  gold  inedal  at  the  Omaha 
exposition,  and  a  40-page  book,  Hints  on  Corn  Grow¬ 
ing.  The  Iowa  Agricultural  College  grew  95  bushels 
per  acre  that  shelled  62  pounds  from  70  pounds  of 
ears.  Many  farmers  are  beating  this  wonderful 
yield.  Address  Pleasant  Valley  Seed  Corn 
Farm,  Shenandoah,  la. 
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THE  SOUTH  SIDE 
FRUIT  CARRIERS  AND  BASKETS 
PETERSBURG,  VA. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 


Good  Fruit 

always  finds  a  ready  market,  but  to  bring  top 
prices  it  must  be  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
and  substantial  packages.  We  have  every¬ 
thing  in  the  basket  line.  All  sizes  of 

Berry 
Baskets, 

Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 
■ave  money.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and 
new  price  list.  Special  price  in  carload  lots. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

120  Warren  Street,  New  York  Cltj. 

AN  EARLY  ORDER  WILL  SAVE  MONEY 


DOES  IT  PAY 

to  send  fruit  in  old  or 
cheap,  rickety  packages, 
when  you  can  get  a  nice, 
clean,  all-white  basket, 
wire-tacked,  at  the  same 
price  ?  Send  postal  for 
price  and  1900  Catalogue. 
Best  in  New’  England. 
Tells  all  about  the  latest 
inventions  in  farming  devices  and  seeds. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  162  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Cyanide 

Guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.,  for  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas 

the  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  “A 
perfect  practical  remedy/'  says  Prof.  W.  G 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 
No.  J00  William  Street.  New  York. 


Makes  The  lawn  Beautiful. 


HARTMAN  STEEL  ROD  LAWN  FENCE 

adds  to  the  attractiveness  and  value  of  the  home. 
Strong  and  durable;  keeps  out  everythine  but  the  sun¬ 
shine.  Unequuled  for  School  Lawns,  Church  Euclosuies,  Parks, 
Cemeteries,  Private  Lots,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

HARTMAN  M’F’O  CO..  BOX  19  r.LLWOOD  CITY,  PA 
Or  Room  70,  809  Broadway,  New  Y’ork  City. 


R  WIrTfENCE 

TS  TOO  MUCH.  ' 

stlgate  our  method  of  us- 
large  strands  running  • 
post  to  post,  connected 
at  intervals  by  stays  that  posi¬ 
tively  cannot’be  bentor  crush-* 
cd  together.  WE  SAVE 
you  ONE-THIRD  Cost. 
More  fence  for  less  money,  put1 
up  quicker  aud  with  less  labor 
than  any  other.  We  sell  wire 
fence  supplies  at  wholesale.’ 
Crimped  and  Spiral  Pickets, 
Lawn  Fences  <k  Farm  Gates.' 

Cyclone  Fence  Co.,  , 
Holly,  Mich. 
Branches— Clkvklanp,  O.  * 
Waukegan,  III.  ' 

- l - - 


When  you  BUY 
ASHES,  buy  of  a  reli¬ 
able  home  concern  that 
has  some  real  responsi¬ 
bility.  Our  own  em¬ 
ployees  collect  our 
ashes,  our  own  chem¬ 
ists  test  them,  we  guar¬ 
antee.  every  lot  to  he 
PURE,  finely  screened 
and  free  from  adulteration— and  our  prices  are 
low.  Write  for  quotations. 

RnunrCD  fertilizer  CO. 

DUnlVl.ll  (Independent), 

Boston  and  New  York. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 

FINELY 

SCREENED 


ASHES 


I  have  been  collecting  and  shipping  ASHES  for 
15  years.  I  sell  direct  to  consumer  at  low  prices. 
ANDREW  P.  JOYNT, 

Box  388-B,  Seaforth,  Ont. 


“MAPLE  BRAND” 

Tooo  ASHES 

Direct  from  Canada,  gathered,  screened  and  shipped 
under  my  own  personal  supervision.  J 37~  Write  for 
prices.  Ashes  shipped  subject  to  approval  on  arrival. 

F.  R.  LALOR,  Dunnville,  Out, 


Finest  In  the  Spray, 

Most  thorough  in  stirring. 

Ennlcnt  In  the  Work 

are  the  excellent  characteristics  of  the 

Empire  King, 

the  onlv  pump  having  automatic  agita¬ 
tor  with  brush  for  cleaning  stralner.No 
leather  or  rubber  valves  to  rot.  We  have 
sprayers  of  all  sizes  and  styles.  Our 
Garfield  Knapsack  is  the  only  sprayer  that  fits  the  hack. 
Let  us  send  you  our  handsome  hook  on  Spraying.  It’s  FREE, 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  2  Market  St.,"Lockport,  N.Y. 


your  Fruit  Trees  and 

24  styles  spraying  outfits.  Best 
and  cheapest.  For  prices  and 
full  treatiseon  sprayingall  Fruit andVegetable crops 
address  WILLIAM  STAHL,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


LEGGETT’S  ab”2.7  WHALE-OIL  SOAP. 

FOR  SPRAYING  TREES. 

Destroys  San  Jos6  Scale,  etc.  Guaranteed  Best 
Quality.  Write  for  Prices. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  Fork. 


FIRM  FF\TF  18  to  24  cents  per  rod.  Bulltwithout 
inll.ll  1  LillvL  machine.  First  inquiring,  where 
not  introduced,  gets  special  terms  and  agency. 
BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO.,  Box  258,  Smithville,  O 


3  PAGE  E 

THE  COUNTRY  IS  FULL 

of  Farmers  who  say,  “Page  Fences  are  all  right.” 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


~9~ 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
Is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  In  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample  to 
test  if  you  will  send  us  12o.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Cir.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  O. 


FENCE 


M.  M.  8.  POULTRY 
Half  cost  of  Netting; 

Requires  few  posts,  no.  •»•-« 
rails.  Best  llog,  Farm,  Yard,  VrV~V~VV'Y 
Cemetery  Pences.  Freight  paid. 

KANSU  STEEL  A  WIRE  WORKS.  Kansas  City.  mo. 


Also  Cabled  Poultry  and  Garden  Fence;  Steel  Web 
Picket  Lawn  Fence;  Steel  Gates,  Steel  Posts  and  Steel 
Rails;  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  Free.  1 

OeKalb  Fence  Co.,  2  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III* 


58  INCH. 


SO  INCH. 


42  INCH. 


34  INCH. 


26  INCH. 


The 
Fence 
Of  the 
Times. 


The  best  spring  steel  wires,  twisted  main  cables,  well  woven  cross  wires.  Heavy 
enough  for  all  purposes,  yet  low  in  price.  Heavy  galvanizing,  expansion  and 
contraction  provided  for.  Once  properly  put  up  will  last  practically  forever. 


THE  ELLWOOD  FENCES 


Sold  by  our  agents  everywhere.  If  no  agent  in  your  town  write  direct  to 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  -  Chicago  or  New  York. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Florida  Potatoes.— Uncle  Ed  and  Char¬ 
lie  have  had  a  hard  fight  for  their  potato 
crop.  They  are  in  Putnam  County,  Fla. 
As  I  understand  it,  most  of  the  soil  in  that 
county  is  not  well  adapted  to  potato  grow¬ 
ing.  They  struck  a  fairly  good  piece. 
They  had  to  fence  it  with  barbed  wire  to 
keep  out  the  hogs.  They  had  no  horse, 
but  finally  they  hired  an  old  mule.  Charlie 
writes  that  our  old  Major  was  a  star  be¬ 
side  this  mule.  They  must  have  harnessed 
him  chiefly  with  ropes  and  strings.  They 
had  a  plow,  a  hoe  and  an  Acme  harrow. 
The  Acme  is,  on  that  light  soil,  about  the 
best  general-purpose  tool  on  the  market. 
They  made  their  furrows  with  the  plow, 
and  then  dropped  the  fertilizer  by  hand. 
Then  Charlie  took  a  log  and  drove  spikes  in 
it,  harnessed  himself  to  it  and  pulled  it  up 
and  down  the  row.  The  potatoes  were 
planted  about  four  inches  deep.  Charlie 
writes  that  he  never  did  have  so  much 
respect  for  the  covering  disks  that  run  be¬ 
hind  our  potato  planter  as  he  did  while 
covering  those  potatoes  with  a  hoe. 

The  Southern  Crop.— After  many  tribu¬ 
lations  the  crop  was  planted.  The  weather 
turned  raw  and  cold— quite  unlike  the  aver¬ 
age  Florida  Winter.  The  potatoes  were 
so  long  coming  up  that  Uncle  Ed  got  quite 
annoyed  over  It,  but  at  last  they  slowly 
crawled  through  and  now  look  well.  The 
variety  is  June  Eating.  They  were  dug  in 
early  September  and  kept  in  the  barn  until 
early  in  December,  when  they  were  shipped 
by  rail  and  boat  to  Florida.  They  stood 
around  until  the  first  week  in  February. 
That  is  hard  treatment  for  seed  potatoes, 
yet  Uncle  Ed  says  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  peck  of  rotten  seed  in  six  barrels.  We- 
hope  to  try  a  good  experiment  with  this 
variety.  The  boys  will  let  a  part  of  this 
crop  ripen.  This  will  be  shipped  north  to 
Hope  Farm,  and  we  will  plant  it— probably 
in  May.  We  hope  to  send  part  of  this  cj  • 
back  to  Florida  next  Winter,  and  thus  work 
back  and  forth  with  two  crops  per  year.  1 
think  a  second  crop  of  this  character  will 
be  better  than  a  second  crop  grown  in  the 
latitude  which  produced  the  first  one.  We 
shall  see! 

Winter  Lingers.— Just  as  Winter  was 
putting  his  overcoat  in  the  clothes  chest, 
old  Brother  Blizzard  caught  him  with  his 
Spring  suit  on.  On  March  la  the  wind  and 
snow  fairly  danced  a  jig  in  our  country. 
Right  on  their  heels  came  old  Zero 
Weather.  He  wasn’t  quite  at  his  best,  but 
close  to  it.  The  trees  were  covered  with 
a  coating  of  shining  ice.  Long  icicles  hung 
from  the  porch.  A  hard  crust  that  would 
almost  hold  a  man  formed  over  the  glaring 
snow.  It  was  hard  on  the  first  horses  that 
went  through.  With  every  step  they 
smashed  through  the  crust,  and  in  pulling 
out  the  hoof  they  were  almost  sure  to  cut 
the  ankle  on  the  sharp  edge.  On  some 
roads  there  were  bloody  tracks  which 
showed  how  the  poor  horses  had  been  cut. 
The  Hope  Farm  folks  were  comfortable, 
but  this  storm  puts  our  work  far  behind. 
However,  what’s  the  use  of  growling? 
There’s  many  a  pound  of  nitrogen  In  that 
snow.  Can  we  warm  up  over  that  cold 
comfort?  Well,  now,  we  can  try  it.  After 
all,  this  snow  will  find  its  way  into  the  soil. 
With  seed,  manure  and  care,  we’ll  get  it 
out  again.  That’s  farming  after  all. 

Indirect  Earners.— In  digging  out  some 
good-sized  apple  trees  last  year  I  was 
struck,  as  never  before,  with  the  vast 
growth  below  ground.  With  some  varieties, 
notably  Northern  Spy  in  an  open  soil,  this 
root  growth  is  startling.  I  am  well  satis¬ 
fied  that  some  of  the  trees  we  cut  down  had 
made  more  wood  below  ground  than  they 
had  above!  Cut  the  tree  off  at  the  ground 
and  weigh  it.  Then  separate  out  all  the 
roots  and  weigh  them.  The  underground 
part  will  weigh  more.  A  farmer  might 
growl  and  say  that  here  was  a  mistake  of 
Nature— all  this  plant  food  and  time  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  the  part  of  the  tree  which 
brings  in  least  returns.  If  the  tree,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  all  these  roots,  would  only 
make  fruit!  That’s  the  sort  of  a  man 
who  would  go  into  the  house  and  say  that 
the  women  folks  are  not  fair  partners  on 
the  farm,  because  their  kitchen  work 
doesn’t  earn  a  cent,  and  only  represents 
expense  and  outgo. 

The  Mouth  Part.— That  is  a  fair  com¬ 
parison.  That  great  growth  below  ground 
is  not  useless.  That’s  where  the  food  and 
water  must  pass  into  the  tree.  Nature 
made  no  mistake  in  organizing  the  tree’s 
commissary  department  on  liberal  lines. 
It’s  just  so  with  kitchen  work.  Food,  fuel 
and  good  kitchen  tools  are  the  roots  of  the 
family.  Some  men  think  it’s  their  own 
strong  moral  character  and  force  of  ex¬ 
ample  that  hold  the  home  together!  Sup¬ 
pose  I  announced  that  at  12  o’clock  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  day  I  would  give  a  lecture  in  the  barn 
on  dairying  and  poultry  culture!  At  the 
same  time  the  Madame  and  Aunt  Jennie 
make  it  known  that  they  will  serve  the 
offerings  of  cow  and  hens  hot  from  the 
range.  How  much  of  an  audience  do  you 
think  I  would  have?  If  they  were  well 
haltered,  or  they  couldn’t  get  away,  I 
might  have  Frank,  Dan  and  Major.  Pos¬ 


sibly  Uncle  Ed,  out  of  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  would  come  out  to  try  to  induce  me 
to  join  the  rest  at  the  table!  You  wouldn’t 
get  any  larger  audience  yourself.  Yes,  sir, 
the  commissary  department  is  what  saves 
trees,  armies  and  homes,  and  it  should  have 
first  family  consideration. 

Hay  and  Hogs.— Brent  insisted  the  other 
day  that  our  pigs  are  eating  hay.  Sure 
enough  they  were  chewing  hay  and  stalks 
like  a  sheep  or  calf.  There  are  many  east¬ 
ern  farmers  who  do  not  realize  that  a  hog 
is  a  grazing  animal.  They  keep  him  in  a 
box  or  sty  and  carry  all  his  food  to  him. 
In  Kansas  they  fatten  or  winter  pigs  on 
Alfalfa  hay  with  little  else.  That  is  good 
practice.  When  1  get  that  Alfalfa  field 
out  of  my  mind  and  into  the  face  of  Hope 
Farm  I  want  to  winter  pigs  in  the  yard, 
with  open  racks  around  the  sides,  where 
the  Alfalfa  can  be  kept  before  them.  With 
the  boiled  small  potatoes  and  nubbins  of 
corn  this  will  make  a  cheap  ration.  People 
say  it  does  not  pay  to  winter  Fall  pigs. 
The  result  is  that  few  attempt  it,  and  when 
Spring  comes  there  is  a  scarcity  of  small 
hogs.  A  limited  number  will  bring  a  fair 
price. 

Hogs  and  Humus.— It  is  passing  strange 
the  way  our  pigs  have  pulled  over  the  ma¬ 
nure  piles.  They  burrow  down  into  it  like 
woodchucks.  On  the  cold  blizzard  days  not 
a  pig  would  be  seen.  The  pile  showed  an 
unbroken  surface  of  snow.  Rattle  an  ear 
of  corn,  however,  or  call  the  pigs,  and  the 
whole  top  of  the  pile  seemed  to  fly  up  in 
the  air.  Billy  Berkshire,  Jr.,  and  his 
friends  display  sense  that  would  be  worth 
dollars  to  humans  in  making  themselves 
comfortable.  Hogs  and  humus  go  well  to¬ 
gether.  Whether  it  is  in  the  barnyard  or 
growing  in  the  field,  my  friend  the  hog  will 
grind  it  up,  and  make  it  ready  for  the  next 
crop.  I  can  tell  you,  1  have  great  respect 
for  my  friend  the  hog.  He  doesn’t  know 
his  place,  however,  but  you  can  keep  him 
placed  better  than  you  can  some  of  his 
human  brothers. 

A  New  Horse.— In  our  battle  for  Hope 
Farm  we  have  been  not  unlike  the  British 
army  in  South  Africa.  Frank  and  Dan 
have  provided  the  artillery,  but  Major  has- 
represented  the  cavalry  and  that  doesn’t 
mean  great  mobility— as  the  papers  say. 
We  haven’t  been  able  to  “get  there”  as  we 
would  like.  I  have  always  felt  that  a 
farmer  ought  to  be  able  to  get  out  now  and 
then.  It  is  a  mistake  to  be  tied  too  closely 
to  the  farm.  Home  seems  all  the  better 
for  a  brief  visit.  I  have  wanted  a  horse 
with  more  speed  and  wind  than  Major  will 
ever  have,  and  a  little  more  style  than 
Frank  can  shuffle  out.  I  don’t  pretend  to 
have  much  style  myself,  but  I  like  to  see  a 
horse  hold  his  head  up.  So  Nellie  Bly,  our 
new  horse,  is  something  of  a  step  along 
these  lines.  Ah!  you  say!  The  old  gentle¬ 
man  will  soon  drive  Hope  Farm  off  the 
map  with  his  trotter!  It  isn’t  as  bad  as 
that.  Nellie  Is  the  best  traveler  I  have 
owned,  but  that  isn’t  saying  much.  She 
will  take  us  to  church  in  an  orderly  man¬ 
ner  and  on  the  way  home  will  get  us  in 
time  for  dinner  if  she  has  to  pass  a  few 
other  rigs.  She  will  have  to  do  her  share 
on  the  plow  and  cultivator,  for  we  hope  to 
push  things  this  Summer.  She  can  “get 
around”  pretty  well,  and  will  permit  us  to 
take  several  little  trips  that  have  not  been 
possible  before.  h.  w.  c. 


The  American  Farmer  says  that  the  per¬ 
son  who  frequently  goes  on  a  tear  is  sel¬ 
dom  able  to  pay  the  rent. 

Farm,  Furnace  and  Factory  says  that 
a  Texas  man  recently  sold  his  pepper  crop, 
consisting  of  100  barrels,  to  a  pickle  factory 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  $15  per  barrel. 


MONEY  MAKER 


SOLD  ONLY  IN  THESE 
SEALED*™  BRANDED^ 
^  SACKS 


Tested  by  the  Milk  Pail. 


Quaker  Dairy  Feed  is  made  entirely  of 
grain — principally  of  oats — combined  in  scientific 
proportions.  It  is  complete  for  the  production  of 
milk  and  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  animal. 


‘‘Modern  Dairy  Feeding,”  Bent  postpaid  on  request. 
Scientllic  advice  on  feeding — FBKK.  Sciksoe  Dkpt., 

THE  AMERICAN  CEREAL  CO. 


1339  Monadnoek  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Success  Weeder 

and  Surface  Cultivator 

The  opinion  of  farmers  who  have  tested  it : 

“The  field  trial  came  off  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  as  expected.  The  people  repre¬ 
senting  the  other  weeders  did  not  like  the 
field  In  which  we  had  the  trial.  I  told  them 
It  was  just  as  fair  for  them  as  for  the  “  Suc¬ 
cess  "  weeder.  The  weeders  were  given  a 
good  thorough  trial  and  the  unanimous  de¬ 
cision  was  in  favor  of  the  “  Hallock's  Success 
Anti-clog”  weeder.  I  did  not  hear  of  any¬ 
one  present  having  a  difTerentopinion.  After 
the  formal  trial  was  over  we  went  to  a  field 
of  beans,  and  the  advantages  In  favor  of  the 
“Success"  weeder  were  just  as  apparent  there 
as  in  the  cornfield. 

E.  I).  RUMSEY,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Surface  cultivation  will  average  50  per  cent,  better  returns  than 

the  old  way.  Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805,  York,  Pa. 


Breed’s  Universal  CJ..00 
Weeder. ■"‘Cultivator  ^  ■ 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  MOST  DURABLE  AND  PRACTICAL 
WEEDER  EVER  MADE  FOR  ALL  CONDITIONS  OF  SOIL. 

It  will  save  its  cost  in  labor  every  day 
it  is  used  on  hoed  crops  or  for  putting  in 
grass  seed  or  millet.  It  pulverizes  the  soil 
and  makes  a  perfect  seed  bed.  This  weeder 
is  the  most  exceptional  bargain  ever 
offered  to  farmers.  It  is  our  regular  7  ft. 
6  in.  permanent  tooth  weeder  made  of  best 
material  and  skilled  workmanship  and 
perfect  in  every  way.  Formerly  sold  for 
$8.00,  and  far  superior  to  others  now  sell¬ 
ing  at  that  price. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  We  will  ship  one  Weeder  to  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  direct,  while 
they  last,  f.  o.  b.  Boston,  on  receipt  of  84.  Removable  Tooth  Weeder  SOc.  extra. 

Order  Now  !  Circular  and  full  information  free. 

Universal  Weeder  Co.,  32  South  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FANNING 


WEEDER 


as  the  cut  shows,  is  a  weeder  attachment  for  all 
walking  or  riding  two-horse  cultivators.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  all  the  virtues  of  the  regular  weeder  at  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  cost.  It  stirs  and  breaks  up 
the  crust,  killing  all  the  weeds  between  the  plants, 
while  the  cultivator  works  between  the  rows. 
“Once  over  and  done” — and  completely  done 
No  extra  labor,  no  extra  time  and  SURE  DEATH 
TO  WEEDS.  Write  for  prices,  testimonials,  &c. 

Edgar  Fanning  Weeder  Co., 

Box  IOI,  Calverton,  New  York. 


Good  work  done  quickly  will 
make  a  profit  In  truck 
growing  where  slow 
work  would 


the 


mean 

loss. 


When  yon  make  a  wheel  hoe  of 
No.  4  Iron  Ace  combination 
tool  you  remove  the  seed  drill  attach¬ 
ment  and  have  a  light,  strong,  convenient 
hoe,  double  or  single  wheel.  All  the  other 
attachments  are  separate  and  independent,  so  you 
don’t  have  to  push  any  extra  weight,  only  the  light 
frame  and  the  tool  you  are  actually  using.  The 
drill  attachment  can  be  put  on  or  off  In  two  or 
three  minutes,  using  no  tool  but  the  wrench.  It 
takes  care  of  truck  from  first  to  last— sows,  rakes,  hoes, 
cultivates,  plows,  levels,  furrows,  covers  and  hills.  It 
Is  built  simply  and  strongly.  The  good  work  It  has  done, 

In  the  field  increases  its  sale  every  season.  The  No.  4 


IRON  ACE 

Combined  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe  Is  fully  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated,  with  other  time  and  money -saving 
tools  in  the  Iron  Age  Book  for  1900.  Write  for  a  copy 

THE  BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102,  Grenloch.N.  J. 


From  manufacturer  to  Yoa 

The  original  and  still  T11J& 

BEST  HARROW  of  its 
kind.  Ofbest  bcasoned  white  oak. 

Teeth  of  beat  oil  tempered  steel. 

Provided  with  guards.  Channel' 
steel,  never-sl  Ip  clips  forholdin; 
ble  “ 


.  ogle 

Strong,  durable  and  efficients  Fall  line 
agricultural  Implements ;many  specialties. 

Fall  line  of  Kuggles,  Surreys,  Road  and 
Spring  Wagons.  Harness,  etc.  Write  for  free  catalogue  which  ex¬ 
plains  why  we  can  sell  dependable  goods  at  lower  prices  than  others. 


AUTOMATIC 


No  Straight  Frame  Fqnal  to  It* 


WEEDER  AND  CULTIVATOR. 

A  time,  labor  and  money  saver*  < 

Kills  all  weeds  on  any  kind  of  crop  J 
— any  kind  of  land.  Splendid  fori 
wheat  fields  in  spring — makes  it  | 
stool  out  perfectly,  increasing  yield.  _ 

(Cuts  7  ft.  wide  or  narrow  §)$  ft.) 

Works  2  acres  per  hour.  All  teeth  best  oil  tem¬ 
pered  steel.  Cash  price  $7.20.  Freight  east  of  Mo.'kirer  ani 
north  of  Ohio  River  only  28c  to  75c.  Write  for  big  free  catalogue  of 
Implements,  Buggies,  Surreys,  Road  A  Spring  Wagons,  Harness,  Ac. 

CASH  SUPPLY  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Department  C, KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


The New  RUMELT 

^111  save  enough  extra  grain  in  threshing  to  pay  the  taxes  of  the  ordinary  farm.  | 
Itcombines  the  apron  and  vibrator  prin¬ 
ciple*  ami  is  as  far  ahead  of  other  thresh¬ 
ers  as  they  aro  in  advance  of  the  mau  with 
a  Hail.  They  thresh  fast  enough  and  have 
capacity  enough  to  suit  the 
thresherman,  and  it 

Threshes  Clean: 


enough  to  suit  the  most  exact- 
inf?  farmer.  Last  indefinitely. 
Send  tor  free  catalogue  of  Thresh¬ 
ers,  Traction,  Portable  and  Semi-6 
Portable  Engines,  Horse  Powers, 
Saw  Mills,  etc. 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LA  PORTE,  INC. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Ruralisms 


Grtmes,  a  red  apple,  is  described  by 
an  Illinois  correspondent  as  a  new 
Arkansas  seedling.  This  is  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  name,  for  we  are  now  dropping 
the  terminal  adjective  from  Grimes 
Golden,  and  a  red  apple  of  the  same 
name  will  be  very  confusing.  Pomolo- 
gists  are  now  endeavoring  to  straighten 
out  tangled  fruit  names,  discarding 
synonyms  and  unnecessary  compounds, 
and  originators  or  disseminators  of 
new  fruits  may  aid  them  materially  by 
giving  more  thought  to  the  names  they 
select.  No  new  name  should  be  chosen 
without  an  investigation  sufficient  to 
make  reasonable  sure  that  it  is  not  a  du¬ 
plicate,  nor  are  too-much-alike  names 
suitable.  Much  future  trouble  will  be 
saved  by  a  little  preliminary  care. 

Some  Illinois  Apples. — Among  the 
interesting  things  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Horticultural  Society  was  a 
collection  of  the  new  Arkansas  apples, 
shown  by  Professor  Stinson,  who  was 
present.  It  appears  that  there  is  much 
confusion  in  the  nomenclature  of  many 
of  these  apples,  and  it  further  appears 
that  the  “original  sin  ”  (Ben  Davis)  is 
able,  in  its  seedlings,  to  reproduce  itself 
in  color  and  flavor  in  a  large  number  of 
instances,  giving  us  Gano,  Marion  Red, 
Arkansas  Belle  and  probably  many  oth¬ 
ers,  judging  from  appearance  and  flavor, 
as  Gill  Beauty  and  Shackleford.  They 
are  all  fine-looking,  and  no  wonder 
Adam,  judging  from  appearance,  was 
tempted  to  eat,  and  no  wonder,  after 
eating,  that  he  repented.  Among  the 
new  varieties  shown  were  Evans,  full 
medium,  mottled  gray  and  red,  sweet; 
Grimes,  large,  glossy  red;  Collins  (and 
other  names),  also  large  and  red;  Platt, 


nursery,  Longfield,  Gano  and  Yellow 
Transparent.  Longiield  bore  a  few 
apples  last  Fall,  which  were  of  good 
quality,  but  all  fell  off  before  picking 
time.  Yellow  Transparent  had  two  fine 
apples  on  it,  which  ripened  about  the 
same  'time  as  Early  Harvest,  and  were 
delicious.  None  of  our  apple  trees  were 
Killed  last  Winter.  A  year  ago  last  Sum¬ 
mer  we  had  several  u.shes  of  wineberries 
which  were  very  fine,  but  last  Winter 
killed  the  bushes  to  the  ground.  They 
are  all  right  thus  far  this  Winter. 

Twentymile  Stand,  0.  J.  d. 


SOME  POSSIBILITIES  OF  A  LITTLE 
BACK  YARD. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  A  POCKET  HANDKER¬ 
CHIEF  GARDEN. 

A  Hot  Place. — Fig.  73,  on  the  first 
page,  shows  some  of  the  possibilities  of 
back-yard  gardening  in  providing  sub¬ 
jects  for  table  decoration,  as  well  as  for 
recreation  and  outdoor  adornment.  The 
available  space  in  this  instance  was  very 
limited,  not  exceeding  three  square  rods, 
at  the  most,  while  the  soil  conditions 
were  distinctly  unpromising  at  the  com 
mencement,  as  the  lot  was  quite  low 
originally,  and  had  been  filled  in  during 
many  years  with  rough  coal  ashes,  so 
that  there  was  a  layer  two  or  more  feet 
thick  of  this  very  porous  material 
When  we  took  possession  we  had  the 
ashes  surfaced  with  eight  or  10  inches 
of  top  soil  from  a  neighboring  cellar  ex 
cavation,  in  Which  was  incorporated  a 
good-sized  load  of  old  pig  manure,  fol 
lowed  later  by  a  rather  heavy  diessing 
of  ground  bone.  A  seven-foot  board 
fence  bounded  the  plot  on  the  north,  a 
stable,  painted  dark  red,  a  most  heat- 
retaining  color,  on  the  east,  the  rear  of 
the  dwelling  on  the  west.  The  southern 
aspect  was  also  nearly  closed  by  a  brick 
building  which  obstructed  the  sun  in 
Spring  and  helped  to  bottle  up  the  heat 
in  Summer. 


much  the  color  and  shape  of  Grimes 
Golden,  but  not  so  regular;  Beach,  red 
as  usual,  and  with  many  aliases;  Oliver, 
showy  red,  several  nicknames;  Etris, 
much  like  Gano;  Ozone,  a  nice-looking 
apple,  also  red;  Arkansas  Belle,  also 
like  Gano,  probably  a  sister,  and  several 
others.  But  the  nomenclature  was  so 
confusing,  and  there  was  so  much  simi¬ 
larity  in  specimens  bearing  different 
names,  that  I  became  discouraged,  and 
refuse  to  vouch  for  the  absolute  cor¬ 
rectness  of  even  the  above.  One  name 
is  enough  for  any  apple,  and  many  are 
not  worth  even  that.  The  show  from 
this  State  was  of  good  size  and  appear¬ 
ance,  but  mostly  |the  tsame  varieties 
that  have  been  repeatedly  shown  for 
10  or  more  years,  and  therefore  not  in  - 
structive.  r.  b. 

Some  Apple  Tests. — During  the  cold 
Winters  of  1880  to  1885,  many  of  my 
apple  trees,  just  commencing  to  bear, 
were  killed.  I  then  bought,  from  an 
Ohio  nursery,  the  following-named  trees, 
claimed  to  be  iroiiclad:  Wealthy, 

Bietigheimer,  Walbridge,  Wolf  River, 
Lawver,  Mann  and  Ben  Davis.  The 
Bietigheimer  commenced  to  bear  first, 
and  has  bore  a  full  crop,  every  year,  of 
fine-looking  apples,  but  the  quality  is  so 
poor  that  we  only  use  them  when  we 
have  no  better.  The  Wealthy  was  next 
to  commence  bearing,  and  is  a  fine  ap 
pie,  but  is  a  Fall  instead  of  a  Winter 
variety  in  this  section.  The  Lawver  out¬ 
grew  all  the  others,  but  only  commenced 
to  bear  three  years  ago,  when  it  had  a 
few  fine  apples  on  it,  which  kept  till  late 
in  the  Winter,  and  were  of  fine  quality. 
Last  Fall  it  was  very  full,  but  more 
than  half  dropped  off  before  picking 
time,  and  the  others  were  small,  and 
did  not  keep  long.  But  this  seemed  to 
be  a  result  of  the  season,  as  even  the 
Baldwin  and  Winesap  dropped  in  tin 


Fruits  and  Flowers. — The  only  cul¬ 
tivated  plant  on  the  place  was  a  Concord 
grape  which  was  trained  over  the  back 
porch,  and  always  bore  a  good  crop.  A 
Pocklington  grape,  then  a  high-priced 
novelty,  was  planted  against  the  s'able 
wall,  and  in  due  time  ripened  grapes  of 
splendid  quality,  as  it  found  the  stili 
air  and  torrid  afternoon  heats  just  to  its 
liking.  A  Mountain  Rose  peach  and 
dwarf  Bartlett  pear  were  planted  against 
the  fence  to  the  north  and  flattened  out 
as  they  grew  in  a  crude  espalier  form 
to  economize  room.  A  variety  of  flower¬ 
ing  plants  was  subsequently  grown  in 
the  remaining  space,  including  nearly 
1,000  Gladioli,  chiefly  seedlings  from 
varieties  then  in  favor,  and  many  well- 
known  annuals  of  the  best  varieties. 
After  the  first  year  we  could  always 
find  some  choice  bit  of  color  during  the 
entire  season,  from  the  earliest  Crocus 
to  the  last  Verbena,  defying  the  early 
frosts.  A  kitchen  hydrant  supplied  the 
water  needed  to  refresh  the  vegetation 
late  in  the  scorching  afternoons. 

Good  Results. — The  peach  and  pear 
trees  both  bore  some  nice  fruit  the  third 
and  fourth  years  after  planting,  but 
were  afterwards  removed,  as  they  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  taller  plants  we  wished 
to  grow  near  the  fence,  but  the  grapes 
remain  as  a  permanent  and  desirable 
feature.  The  photograph  reproduced  in 
Fig.  73  was  taken  in  late  September, 
and  represents  a  morning’s  cut  of  the 
fruits  and  flowers  available  at  that 
time.  The  plums  came  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  back  yard  of  greater  dimensions. 
The  melon  was  ripened  on  the  top  of  a 
ury-goods  box,  to  gain  a  better  exposure 
to  the  sun,  and  was  of  excellent  quality 
The  tropical  fruit,  lemons,  bananas,  etc... 
were  bought  at  the  grocery  and  put  in 
for  variety.  During  the  years  we  culti¬ 
vated  this  little  pocket-handkerchief 
garden,  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the 
more  easily-grown  seeds,  bulbs  and 
plants  offered  by  the  leading  catalogues 
were  successfully  handled,  and  a  foun¬ 
dation  laid  for  future  experimental 
work  in  horticulture,  that  we  trust  may 
be  of  some  permanent  value. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adm 


same  way.  The  Ben  Davis  is  a  large 
fine-looking  apple,  but  like  the  Bieti¬ 
gheimer,  is  of  poor  quality.  I  have 
grafted  both  with  better  varieties.  A 
few  years  later  I  bought  of  another 


DON’T 


give  an  order  for  Nursery  Stock  again 


catalogue,  and  see  low  prices, 
etc.  Remember  it_  pays  to 
by  mail.  You  will 
rejoice  if  you 
Send  to  HALL’S  NURSERY, 


Bargains  by  mail, 
have  them  sent 

PLANT  THE  BEST 

Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


Western  New  York 


We  can  supply  you  with  pure  seed  beans  of  old  and 
established  varieties  that  are  always  in  demand. 

Lei  us  name  you  prices  on  Marrows,  Peas,  Medi¬ 
ums.  Improved  .Yellow  Eyes,  Red  Kidneys.  Red  Mar¬ 
rows  and  Black  Turtle  Soup.  Do  not  be  fooled  Into 
buying  some  new  kind  that  will  not  have  any  estab¬ 
lished  value  after  you  get  them  grown. 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 

K.  M.  UPTON  &  Co.,  Hilton,  N.  T. 


^  O  T  A  S  H  gives  color , 
flavor  and  firmness  to 

all  fruits.  No  good  fruit 
can  be  raised  without 


FARMERS 

Can  Realize  the  Profits  of  Market  Gardeners 

by  planting  the  best  transplanted  vegetable  plants 
and  getting  their  produce  into  market  early  while 
prices  are  high.  Cabbage  and  lettuce  plants  ready 
March  1st,  other  plants  in  season,  continuing  until 
J  uly  1st.  Write  for  price  list. 

J.  E.  HUTTON  &  SON,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


TBCIJC  Apple  trees,  7c.;  Maple,  10  feet,  24c.; 
I  nCCO  Evergreens,  3  ft..  24c.  Blackberries, 
$4  per  M.  OAK  NURSERY  CO.,  Collingsdale.  La. 


Potash. 

Fertilizers  containing  at  least 
8  to  io%  of  Potash  will  give 
best  results  on  all  fruits.  Write 
for  our  pamphlets,  which  ought 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  PEACH  TREES. 

4  to  5  ft.,  2  cts. ;  3  to  4  ft.,  1)4  cts. ;  2  to  3  ft.,  1  ct. ;  1  to 
2  ft..  ct.;  all  1  year,  from  bud.  Sample  by  express. 
Trees  kept  dormant  till  May  15th.  Send  for  circular. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


Japanese  Maples 

IN  LARGE  SIZES. 

HENRY  E.  BURR,  Ward  Place,  So.Orange,N.J. 

Telephone  2004. 


JK  DORN  your  homes  with 
Ferns,  Fieiis,  Palm*  and 
other  leaf  and  Flowering 
Plants.  We  have  44  Green¬ 
houses  full;  also  hundreds  of 
loads  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds- 
Choicest  new  and  old.  Mail 
size  postpaid,  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Direct 
deal  will  save  you  money.  Try  it.  Elegant  catalogue 
free.  46th  year.  1000  acres.  44  greenhouses. 


THE  ST0RRS&  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  793paioesville,  Ohio 


Early  Black  Cow  Peas.  C.  C.  Brown, 
Bridgeville,  Del. 


Danish  Bald-Head  Cabbage  Seed. — 

Direct  Importation  from  Reliable  Growers,  $2  per  lb. 
J.  8.  BULL,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


For  Strawberry  Plants  at  $1.50  ^  1,000 
write  F.  8.  Newcomb  &  Son,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1900 

Explains  what  may  be  accomplished  by  using 
well-grown  trees  and  plants.  Mailed  free. 

W.  M.  PETERS’  SONS,  Wesley,  Md. 


Sweet  Potato  Seed. —  Yellow  Jer¬ 
sey,  $2.75  per  barrel.  Also,  “Vineland  Bush,"  a  new 
wonderful  production.  Send  for  Circular. 

F.  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Headquarters  for 2nd-Crop  Seed  Potatoes.  Best 
on  earth.  50  choice  kinds  of  Strawberry  Plants, 
etc.  Cat.  free.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

New  Queen  (Early)  $3  per  barrel. 

Carman  No.  3  and  Orphan.  $2.60  per  barrel. 

R.  W.  MCALLEN.  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


PflTATflFQ  You  Want  Seed?  Low  Freight? 
lU  I  H  I  ULu  Maule's  Commercial?  Queens?  Six 
Weeks,  and  Catalogue  Describing  4U  Varieties? 
Spring  Shipments  .Tuber  and  Sample  White  Star  Oats 
Postage  5c. )  Rurals  $1.95.  Write  Now.  Barrel  or  Car 
Lots.  SMITH  S  POTATO  FARM,  Box  K,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 


Blight- 

Proof 

Seed 

Potatoes 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Living¬ 
ston,  $288;  Caiman  No.  3.  Seneca 
Beauty  and  B  j  nner.  $2.67;  Extra- 
Early  Ohio,  Early  Michigan.  $3.27; 
Bovee.  $4 — 4-bushel  barrels. 

\V.  E.  1 M  E  S ,  Seed  Potato 
Specialist.  Vermontville.  Micb. 


The  Admiral  Dewey  Potato. 

Still  at  the  head  with  a  yield  rate  of  977  bushels 
to  the  acre  in  1898,  with  from  6U  to  90  pounds  from  a 
pound  of  seed  planted  in  1899  It  resembles  the 
Rose  in  color  of  the  skin,  but  the  flesh  is  whiter  and 
the  quality  is  unquestionably  the  best  of  its  type, 
and  should  supersede  all  others  for  main  crop. 
Price,  75c.  pound;  3  pounds,  $2.  post  or  express  paid. 
Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials  to  C.  M.  ROBIN 
SON.  Manorville  L.  I.,  or  JOHN  DUKVEA  &  CO 
27  ,  29  and  31  Gansevoort  Street,  New  York  City 


to  be  in  every  farmer’s  library. 
They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nastau  St.,  New  York. 


Big  Crops 

of  Big  Potatoes 

result  from  applying  about  100  lbs  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

per  acre  just  after  the  potatoes  are 
well  up.  Then,  too,  the  potatoes  are 
smoother  and  more  salable.  Insures 
a  profitable  crop.  Our  books  tell 
about  its  use  on  potatoes  and  the 
profits  produced.  Send  for  free  copies 
before  you  plant  to  .Volin  A.  IHyers, 
12-0  John  St.,  New  York.  JVitrate 
for  sale  by  fertilizer  dealers  everywhere. 
Write  at  once  for  Ust  of  Dealers. 


45W0  TREES 

®y*^“rletle»^!flo  Grapea.Small  Frultmeto.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
lOe.  Desc.  price-list  free.  LKWIS  KOKSCH,  Fredonli,  S.  Y. 


IRKS 

Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits, 

including  grapes.  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees,  Evergreens  and 
Shrubs  for  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  grounds.  Shade  Trees 
for  streets.  Hardy  Roses, 
Hardy  Plants, Climbers,  etc. 

Our  new  catalogue,  carefully  re¬ 
vised,  beautilully  illustrated  with 
half-tone  engravings,  with  cover  of 
exquisite  design,  contains  accurate 
and  trustworthy  descriptions  of  the 
most  valuable  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  is  replete  with  practical 
hints  indispensable  to  planters.  Al¬ 
though  prepared  at  great  expense, 
it  will  be  sent  free  to  our  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  ;  to  others,  on  receiptof  lOcts. 

ELLWANGER&  BARRY 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Established  GO  Years. 


Before  Placing  Orders  SECURE  OUR  PRICES  on  all  Lines  of  Stock. 


The 

Sugar 

Maple 


is  a  beautiful  tree  at  all  seasons,  and  no  better  variety  can 
be  used  for  Street ,  Park  or  Lawn  planting,  as  its  growth 
is  rapid  and  straight,  its  form  symmetrical,  and  it  does 
not  have  the  objectionable  density  of  foliage  possessed  by 
the  Norway  Maples.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  adapted 
for  planting  near  buildings  as  it  does  not  obstruct  light 
or  air,  and  being  deep  rooted  the  grass  will  grow  up  to  its 
very  trunk,  which  is  a  very  strong  point  in  its  favor.  No 
tree  has  more  gorgeous  Autumn  coloring  as  it  varies  in 
all  shades  of  yellow,  orange  and  scarlet  until  the  leaves 
finally  fall.  It  was  a  sagacious,  popular  instinct  which 
selected  this  as  one  of  our  best  trees  for  ornamental 
planting,  and  in  some  of  the  old  places  on  the  Hudson 
River  long  avenues  were  planted  with  it  three  quarters 
of  a  century  ago,  and  they  are  now  worth  a  long  journey 
to  see.  We  have  an  extra  large  stock  of  magnificent 
trees,  many  times  transplanted,  which  we  offer  at  the 
following  low  prices  : 


Height. 

Diameter. 

Each 

10  to  12  ft. 

1J4  to  1  Vi  inches, 

$1.00 

12  to  14  ft. 

iy*  to  w  “ 

1.50 

14  to  15  ft. 

1%  to  2  “ 

1.75 

Per  10.  Per  100. 
$  7.50  *  50.00 
12.50  100.00 
15.00  125.00 


Andorra  Nurseries,  Proprietor,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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IN  FAVOR  OF  “OLEO.” 

An  Argument  and  An  Answer. 

I  notice  in  your  number  of  March  3  an 
article  beaded  Straight  Talk,  and  also  in 
the  February  24  number  an  editorial 
comment  saying  tnat  those  who  object 
to  'the  bills  now  before  Congress  re¬ 
lating  to  butterine  should  tell  us  what 
plan  would  be  more  just.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  while  I  am  a  manufacturer 
of  butter,  I  am  also  interested  as  a  con¬ 
sumer  of  butterine,  and  much  larger  in 
this  latter  capacity  than  the  former.  It 
is  certain  that  fraud  in  the  sale  of  but¬ 
terine  could  be  prevented,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  it  is  not  the  aim  or 
intention  of  anyone  espousing  these 
bills.  In  Germany,  which  is  the  mother 
of  sanitary  and  food  legislation,  they 
have  a  law  to  prevent  the  sale  of  sau¬ 
sage  which  contains  horse  meat,  not 
to  prevent  sale  entirely,  because 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  sale  of 
horse  meat  in  sausage,  which  is  admit¬ 
ted  to  make  the  best  sausage.  It  is, 
however,  objectionable  to  allow  it  to  be 
sold  for  pork  sausage,  and  the  law  very 
simply  restricts  the  round  shape  of  sau¬ 
sage  to  pork  sausage,  whereas  sausage 
in  which  horse  meat  enters  as  an  in¬ 
gredient,  even  in  a  small  degree,  has 
to  be  pressed  into  a  square  shape. 

I  am  feeding,  in  the  course  of  my 
business,  350  men  ail  Winter,  and 
without  butterine  would  be  unable  to 
give  them  butter  substitutes.  Before 
the  manufacture  of  butterine  commenced 
butter  was  not  served  on  the  tables  of 
men  working  in  large  crews  on  railroad 
work,  or  in  the  lumber  woods.  Now  it 
is  in  universal  use,  and  no  one  think? 
of  such  a  thing  as  calling  it  anything 
else  but  butterine.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  pass  it  off  for  butter,  and  the  deal¬ 
ers  who  retail  it  with  practically  no  ex¬ 
ception,  sell  it  for  butterine.  This  talk 
of  its  being  fraudulently  given  to  the 
public  is  all  bosh.  The  person  eating  it 
at  a  hotel  or  at  a  restaurant  is  impo.sed 
upon,  but  the  hotel  keeper  certainly  is 
not.  Now  if  the  object  is  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  butterine  as  butter,  that  could 
be  prevented  in  the  simplest  manner 
by  compelling  all  butterine  to  be  put  up 
in  certain-sized  small  packages,  and 
those  packages  could  be  so  limited  by 
law  that  no  creamery  or  farmer  would 
think  of  putting  up  butter  in  the  same 
shape.  For  instance,  if  it  required  that 
butterine  must  be  put  up  in  one,  two, 
five  and  20-pound  packages,  and  that 
each  package  in  cube  shape  must  be 
stamped  in  letters  sufficiently  large 
with  the  name  butterine,  and  that  each 
cube  must  be  wrapped  in  wax  paper  on 
which  is  printed  the  manufacturer  s 
name  and  brand,  the  whole  question 
would  be  settled.  This  would  entail  an 
expense  of  probably  a  cent  a  pound  to 
the  putting  up  of  the  product,  and  would 
be  in  itself  a  severe  tax  and  burden  on 
the  consumer.  There  are  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  who,  but  for  bur  Cor¬ 
ine,  would  be  unable  to  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fit  there  is  in  it,  and  who  would  only 
very  rarely  be  able  to  afford  the  luxury 
of  butter.  It  is  decidedly  class  legisla  ¬ 
tion  against  the  poor. 

For  the  rough  kind  of  usage  that  in 
different  phases  of  lumbering  butterine 
is  subjected  to,  butter  would  never  an¬ 
swer.  At  the  same  price  per  pound 
lumbermen  would  buy  butterine  in  prep- 
erence  to  butter.  If  butterine  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  market,  most 
lumbermen  would  refuse  to  buy  but¬ 
ter,  on  account  of  the  perishability 
and  lack  of  uniformity  of  butter.  From 
my  point  of  view,  legislation  would  be 
much  more  desirable  in  preventing  fraud 
and  the  unsanitary  methods  now  in 
vogue  in  the  case  of  the  great  majority 


of  farmers  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
handling  of  milk  and  butter,  rather 
than  to  compel  the  people  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
its  citizens  who  make  butter.  Our  but¬ 
ter  lias  ranked  so  low  that  the  markets 
of  Europe  discriminate  against  it,  and 
these  laws  are  simply  means  to  compel 
its  use  at  home,  where  others  refuse  to 
take  it.  These  legislation  laws  are 
much  less  justifiable  than  the  free  distri¬ 
bution  of  seeds  by  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment.  As  between  the  two,  hutter- 
ine  laws  are  the  ranker  imposition. 

Wisconsin.  Charles  e.  mann. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  always  willing  to 
give  all  sides  of  any  public  matter.  We 
have  said  again  and  again  that  we  ob¬ 
ject  simply  to  the  fraudulent  character 
of  the  oleo  business.  The  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Mann  would  not  in  our  judgment, 
compel  honest  dealing.  The  dealers  in 
“process”  butter  certainly  have  learned 
how  to  evade  such  a  law.  In  summing 
up  the  matter,  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Produce  Review  says  that  Con¬ 
gressmen  should  think  these  things 
over: 

First,  that  no  injustice  to  oleomargarine 
as  such  is  desired  or  asked  for.  No  objec¬ 
tion  is  made  to  a  fair  and  legitimate  com¬ 
petition  of  oleomargarine  with  butter.  But 
it  is  manifestly  unjust  that  the  substitute 
should  be  sold  and  used  as  and  for  tht 
genuine  product  of  the  dairy,  and  as  long 
as  it  is  manufactured  in  exact  imitation  oi 
butter  such  fraudulent  substitution  is  in¬ 
evitable. 

Second,  that  butter  has  been  made  yellow 
for  generations,  and  its  color  is  one  of  its 
distinguishing  characteristics.  There  is  no 
injustice  in  restricting  the  ability  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  a  substitute  in  imitating  this 
color  which  is  done  solely  for  purposes  o: 
deception;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  serious 
injustice  to  the  buttermakers,  dealers  an 
consumers  to  permit  such  imitation. 

Third,  that  the  ability  to  make  Oleomar¬ 
garine  in  the  guise  of  butter,  by  enabling 
dealers  to  retail  it  as  and  for  butter,  raises 
the  price  of  the  commodity,  thus  injuring 
the  poorer  class  of  consumers,  who,  for 
purposes  of  economy,  are  willing  to  buy 
and  use  oleomargarine  as  such. 

Fourth,  that  only  by  making  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  oleomargarine  and  butter  vis¬ 
ible,  can  fair  dealing  and  justice  be  secured. 

That  is  a  fair,  dignified  statement  of 
the  case.  The  writer  has  worked  in 
lumber  camps,  where  pork  gravy  was 
the  only  fat  supplied  to  workmen.  We 
favor  any  reasonable  law  to  enforce 
cleanliness  in  cows,  barns  and  dairies. 


Fitting  Up  a  Horse. 

I  have  a  standard-bred  trotting  mare  If 
hands,  2 y2  inches  high,  that,  when  fully 
developed,  will  make  a  horse  weighing  1,000 
pounds  or  more.  She  is  a  natural  Hack¬ 
ney,  so  I  had  her  tail  docked.  She  is  an 
all-round  actor;  I  can  make  her  pace. 
Would  a  pacer  with  a  short  tail  be  salable 
in  any  market?  Would  it  be  advisable  to 
train  her  to  a  saddle,  and  make  her  pace 
under  it,  or  would  the  trouble  more  than 
offset  the  extra  price  received?  a.  j.  c. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

u  this  mare  is  young,  has  speed,  and 
can  be  thoroughly  broken  to  harness,  it 
would  pay  the  owner  equally  as  well,  if 
not  better,  to  sell  her  as  a  driver.  Good 
actors,  as  a  rule,  do  not  show  much 
speed.  There  is  a  ready  market  for 
drivers  that  can  show  2.25  or  better;  it 
makes  little  difference  Whether  they  trot 
or  pace.  h.  saunders. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Fas'ig-Tipton  Company,  of  this 
city,  say  that  there  is  but  little  demand 
for  pacers  with  short  tails,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  be  advisable  to  train 
her  to  pace  under  a  saddle,  as  few  peo¬ 
ple  would  wish  a  saddle  horse  with  such 
a  step.  Unless  the  animal  has  shown 
considerable  speed — better  than  three 
minutes — 'it  is  doubtful  whether  she 
could  be  sold  to  advantage  in  this  mar¬ 
ket. 


of  BEE  CULTURE. 

The  only  cyclopedia  on  bees.  466  pages  and  406  ill  us 
trations.  Every  phase  of  the  subject  fully  treated 
by  experts.  Price  $1.20.  Circulars  and  sample 
copy  of  our  semi-monthly  magazine,  Gleaning** 
In  tiee  Culture,  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Medina,  0. 
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PETER  C.  KELLOGG,  Auctioneer,  has  been  instructed  by  Messrs.  AYER  & 

McKINNEY,  of  Meridale  Farms,  Meredith,  Delaware  County.  N.  Y., 
to  Close  Out  at  AUCTION  the  Entire 

Meridale  Herd  of  Jersey  Cattle 

ONTEiLnijiY  200  IIEA.D^ 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  April  11  and  12,  1900, 


At  the  Central  New  York  Fair  Grounds,  Oneonta,  N.  Y., 

(Midway  between  Albany  and  Binghamton),  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Ii.  II. 


We  Invite  You  to  the  Sale  of  a  Butter  Herd 


As  Foundation  Cows,  this  herd  secured  live  pure  St.  Lambert  tested  daughters  of  Stoke  Pogis  3d  and  10 
tested  daughters  of  his  equally  great  brother  Stoke  Pogis  5th.  It  also  purchased  notable  cows  that  were 
close  in  blood  to  other  great  butter  sources,  but  has  always  made  Its  St.  Lambert  and  Le  Clair  blood  a  central 
feature  of  its  efforts.  It  had  two  half-sisters  of  the  great  Le  Clair  cow  Matilda -ith,  of  marvelous  merit 
Two  bulls  of  this  herd,  from  the  start,  were  chosen  offspring  of  the  two  world-famous  cows,  Ida  of  St. 
Lambert  and  Matildafth,  regarded  by  the  managers  as  the  greatesttwo  cows  of  the  Jersey  breed,  considering 
their  dairy  powers  as  Individuals,  their  power  to  transmit  dairy  capacity  to  their  descendants,  and  the  unap¬ 
proached  merit  of  the  immediate  families  from  which  they  sprung.  To  fix  the  types  of  these  great  models 
upon  the  herd  has  ever  been  the  aim.  How  well  it  has  been  accomplished  is  shown  by  the  splendid  butter 
yields  of  the  cows  hereby  offered  at  auction  (not  one  of  which  was  forced),  hence  indicative  of  what  cows 
will  do  year  in  and  year  out  with  good  treatment,  no  effort  having  been  made  to  learn  what  they  might  do 
under  great  pressure.  It  has  also  been  significantly  demonstrated  by  cows  bred  here  that  have  passed 
into  other  herds,  some  of  them  prominent.  In  very  many  instances  cows  of  Meridale  breeding  have  made 
Increased  tests  for  subsequent  owners,  readily  demonstrating  their  blood  inheritance  when  called  upon  to 
act  it  out. 

The  herd  has  recently  been  subjected  to  the  Tuberculin  test  by  Dr.  Francis  Bridge,  Veterinarian  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  18  years,  whose  certificate  of  health  will  accompany  each 
animal  sold.  There  is  no  cow  in  the  herd  that  is  vicious,  tricky  or  difficult  to  milk,  nor  an  aborter. 


For  CATALOGUES,  ready  March  20,  address 

PETER  C.  KELLOGG,  107  John  Street,  New  York  City. 


s 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. — Prize  win¬ 
ners  wherever  shown.  Eggs,  $2  per  sitting. 

JOHN  H.  JANNEY,  Brighton,  Md. 


A  grand  lot  of  Barred  Rocks  for  sale.  Eggs  from 
exhibition  matings.  Circular  free. 

C.  F.  G1FFEN,  Lock  Box  85,  St.  Clairsvllle,  Ohio. 


White  Wyandottes  Exclusively.— 

Write  wants.  Spencer’s  Poultry  Farm,  Phenlx,  R.  I. 


SHOEMAKERS 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  fori  900,  two  colors,  160  pages, 
k  110  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  etc.  Howto  raise  Chickens  suc¬ 
cessfully,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia¬ 
grams  with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses. 
All  about  Incubators, Brooders  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  80S,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


Fowls  Cheap. — Singly,  pairs,  pens. 

W.  and  Barred  Rocks;  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns;  W. 
Wyandottes;  stamp.  Eggs,  26  for  $1. 

Mils.  J.  P.  HKLLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 


Genuine  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Leghorns. 
Circular.  SAMUEL  DUNBAR,  B.  222,  Elkhorn, W  is. 


VI  R  THDI/rYC— Fisher  Island  Strain.  Toms,  $4; 
Jl.  D.  lUiUYLlO  pair,  $7.  Eggs,  $3  for  13. 

White  P.  Rock  Cockerels,  *2.  Mrs.  F.  H.  THOMSON, 
Falrview  Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y 

Bronze  Cobblers 

30-lb.  Pure-blooded  Young  Bronze  Gobbler,  $6; 
25-lb.,  $4.  GKO.  W.  SALISBURY,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

SALE 


EGGS 

For  Hatching. 

BIRDS 

For  Breeding. 


8.  C.  Br.  Leghorns. 
8.  C.  Bi.  Minorcas. 
B.  P.  Rocks. 

G.  8.  Bantams. 
Cln.Tumb.  Pigeons 
Homer  Pigeons. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE,  all  ages,  both  sexes. 
M.  SAGER,  ORANGEVILLE.  PA. 

Knobs  Mountain  Poultry  and  Stock  Farm 


Dellhurst  Farm, 

MENTOR,  OHIO, 

offers  a  Foundation  Herd  of  10  choice  registered  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Cows,  bred  to  our  famous  bulls  “  De 
Kol’s  Butter  Boy”  10210  and  “  Royal  Paul”  22979; 
also,  choice  Bull  Calves  out  of  officially  tested  cows. 

Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St„  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JERSEYS. 

A  grandson  of  Pedro  3187  out  of  a  tested  dam  for 
sale.  One  year  old,  solid,  sound,  showy,  serviceable, 
superior.  Send  for  price  and  pedigree. 

W.  F.  McSPABKaN,  Furniss,  Pa. 


Hickory  Hill  Farm 

IS  THE  HOME  OF  THE 

“Rissa”  Jerseys. 

The  “  Rissas”  combine  the  show  qualities  of  the 
island  Jerseys  and  the  great  buttermaking  qualities 
of  the  St.  Lamberts.  Must  make  room  for  Spring 
calves.  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 

CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Uamboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs.  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Hens’ 
Eggs,  60c.  per  dozen:  10  kinds;  standard  bred. 


Dlltlxirill  airxir~Als<>-  Neufchatel,  Cream  and 
DUTItnTilaKf»l  Limburger  maker  wanted  in 
private  creamery.  Give  age,  nationality  and  ex¬ 
perience.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Chester  Swine,  Collie  Pups. — 

PAINE,  South  Randolph,  Vt. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  oreeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlet  and  prices  free.  Light  Brahma 
oockerels  $1  apiece.  C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y 


Reg.  Poland  Chinas, Berk- 

Shires  &  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  hard  times  prices  and  free 
circular.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 

50  Fine  Duroc-Jersey  Fall  Pigs 

at  a  bargain  for  the  next  6)  days. 

C.  C.  BKAWLK?  &  CO..  New  Maclson,  Ohio. 

nCATIl  T fl  I  IPC  on  HBN8  and  CHICKENS 
ULAKl  IU  LlUL  64-page  book  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


GRE1DER  S  FINE  CATALOGUE 


prize  winning  poultry  for  1000.  The  finest  poultry  hook 
^IV^out.  A  perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Gives  priceofeggs 
stock  from  the  very  best  strains.lt  shows  the  finest  chick- 
'^^^^ens&describes  them  all.  50  different  varieties.  Everybody 
wants  this  book.  Send  6c.  in  stamps  B.  If.  UKKIDKK,  Florin,  Pa. 


ON’T  SET  HENS  thUa^ym 

Thb  Nat  l  Hbn  Incubator  beats  old  plan 
8  to  1.  Little  In  price  but  big  moneymaker.  Agta. ' 
wanted.  Send  for  cat.  telling  how  to  get  one  free.  1 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co.,  B  08  Columbus,  Neb*  4 
Rev.  ii.  Homier  made  %  100  Hatcher,  ooet  f  1.00 


COST 


US  $4,000  VZ"t5o 

,  We  have  spent  4-4,000  on  our  new  book, 
I  “Ilow  to  Make  Money  with  Poultry  and 
J  Incubators.”  It  tellait  all.  Leading  poultry 
men  have  written  special  articles  for  it.  192 
|  pages.  Sill  In.  Illustrated.  It’s  as  good  a* 

.Cyphers  incubator 

'—and  It’s  the  best.  Out  hatch  any  other 
machine.  16  page  circular  fre^  8*na  llct& 
_  In  stamp*  for  $4,000  book  N*.  101. 

,ddrMan«n(toffio*.  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 


J  A  TP  U  with  the  perfect,  »elf- 
H  A  I  Oil  regulating,  low  eat 
priced  first  class  hatohe*— the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  ooat. 
CEO.  ft.  STAHL,  Qsia.y,  HL 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper¬ 
ated  ;  168  page  catalog 
lng  Information 
Sent  free.  0E0.ERTELC0., 


Incubators  and  Brooders 

Inoubators  from  {5.00  np. 

Brooders  from  $3.80  up 
Catalogue  free 

L.  A.  BANTA, 

Ligonler,  Ind. 


ayassssi  issoj£ts& 

egg,  so  thousands  testify.  It  is  the  best 
Self-Reg^ilatlng:  machine  made. 
Brooders  85.00.  Catalogue  free. 
Address,  GEO.  S. SINGER,  Cardington,  0. 


[HATCHING  il>  10  DAYS 

would  be  an  improvement  on  the  I 
old  way,  but  WE  can't  do  it.  We  J 
CAN  furnish  an  INCl’HATOK  « 
that  will  hatch  all  hatchable  eggs,  < 
and  do  it  with  less  attention  than  any  \ 
machine  made.  It  does  it  because  it  is  < 
has  all  late  improve-  4 
at  a  lew  price  and  guaran-  \ 
Catalogue  in  5  language*,  Beta.  * 
CO.,  llox  DO,  I)eM  Moines,  la.  < 

*  *  ********»♦♦»♦»»  SSSWSS  w 


The  Star  Incubator 

is  best  because  simplest  in  construction 
and  in  operation.  Hatches  every  hatch- 
able  egg.  Positive  directions  and  no 
moisture.  Perfect  hatchers.  6o-egg  size, 
$6.  Illustrated  catalogue/V-**. 

STAR  INCUBATOR  CO., 

38  Church  Street,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


wonMis 

FILL  more  sheep  thandogsdo;  kill 
a  more  colts  than  barbwire;  kill 
more  pigs  than  Cholera.  All  kinds 
of  Intestinal  and  stomach  worms  in 
sheep,  horses  and  hogs  are  instant¬ 
ly  killed  and  removed  by  feeding 
Summer's  Worm  Powtlers. 
They  cleanse  the  stomach,  purify 
the  blood,  aid  digestion,  improve 
the  appetite  and  general  health  of 
the  animal.  Send  for  circulars. 
Agents  wanted.  F.  8.  BURCH  &  CO. 
68  Murray  St.,  N.  Y.:  178  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

R  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  n.y. 


I  CCVQ  LICE  KILLER  cleans  out  the  lice  and 
Libia  O  mites  on  poultry  and  hogs  without  hand¬ 
ling  fowlsoranimals.  Painted orsprinkled  on  roosts, 
beddingor  rubbing pt  sts.the  LiceKillerdoestherest. 
We  prove  it  with  Free  Sample.  Our  new  catalogue 
of  Stock  and  Poultry  Supplies  free  upon  request. 
GEO.H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  or  68  Murray  St.,  N.Y. 
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GOOD  SILAGE  MADE  IN  SMALL  SILOS 

The  sample  of  corn  silage  mailed  to 
you  February  22  was  made  in  a  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  cylinder  only  18  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  42  inches  deep,  and  illus¬ 
trates  in  a  very  forceful  way  how  cer¬ 
tainly  good  silage  can  be  made  if  only 
the  silo  lining  is  airtight  and  the  filling 
is  done  in  the  proper  manner.  This 
silage  was  made  from  flint  corn  planted 
very  thickly  so  that  few  ears  would  de¬ 
velop,  and  it  contained  32.6  per  cent  of 
dry  matter  when  put  in.  The  corn  was 
put  into  the  can  in  small  lots  at  a  time, 
and  was  tramped  continuously  by  a  man 
who  kept  changing  his  position  while 
the  filling  was  going  on,  and  so  thor¬ 
oughly  was  it  packed  that  163.65  pounds 
went  in,  giving  a  weight  of  27.7  pounds 
per  cubic  foot.  The  surface  was  simply 
covered  with  two  layers  of  acid  and  wa¬ 
terproof  paper,  upon  which  was  laid  a 
board,  not  fitting  the  circumference 
tightly,  to  hold  the  paper  closely  to  the 
surface  of  the  silage,  but  it  was  not 
weighted.  In  this  way  the  cans  stood 
during  178  days  in  our  very  warm  sunny 
and  dry  plant  house,  where  the  changes 
in  weight  were  recorded  every  10  days 
during  the  interval.  The  amount  of 
spoiled  and  injured  silage  on  the  top  had 
a  depth  of  nine  inches;  all  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  as  good  as  that  which  was 
sent  to  you.  In  another  cylinder,  only 
one  foot  in  diameter,  but  10  feet  deep, 
equally  good  corn  silage  was  made  and 
kept  the  same  length  of  time  unaer  simi¬ 
lar  conditions.  The  amount  put  into  the 
cylinder  weighed  247.25  pounds,  and  the 
amount  removed  was  240.95  pounds,  thus 
sustaining  a  loss  of  2 1/2  per  cent  of  the 
green  weight. 

We  have  made  similar  trials  this  sea¬ 
son  with  green  oats  just  coming  'into 
milk,  cut  for  hay  to  prevent  clover  being 
smothered,  and  with  this  difficult  crop, 
during  60  days,  the  three  short,  broad 
cylinders  which  were  filled  sustained  a 
mean  loss  of  less  than  five  per  cent  of 
the  green  weight,  and  the  tall  one  of 
only  1.4  per  cent.  The  loss  of  dry  mat¬ 
ter  in  these  small  silos  in  these  cases 
was  4.69  to  10.93  per  cent  of  that  put  in 
for  the  period  of  60  days,  while  the  loss 
of  dry  matter  in  the  interior  of  the  corn 
silage,  referred  to  above,  during  the  178 
oays,  was  11.4  per  cent.  These  experi¬ 
ments  demonstrate,  first,  that  good  si¬ 
lage  can  be  made  in  very  small  and 
shallow  silos,  provided  the  walls  are 
airtight,  and  the  silage  is  very  thor¬ 
oughly  tramped  while  it  is  being  put  in. 
Second,  that  when  silo  linings  are  air¬ 
tight  the  necessary  losses  are  small. 
Third,  that  thorough  tramping  of  the 
silage  at  the  time  of  filling,  to  expel  at 
once  as  much  of  the  entangled  air  as 
possible,  is  very  important,  and  will  am¬ 
ply  repay  for  the  necessary  labor,  even 
where  the  silos  are  deep.  f.  ii.  king. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  silage  came  by  mail, 
and  was  opened  six  days  after  it  was 
sent.  It  had  developed  a  slightly  musty 
smell,  but  would  have  been  relished  by 
cattle. 


Freezing  in  the  Silo. 

1  built  a  silo  according  to  plan  in  your 
paper  last  Fall,  and  am  much  pleased  with 
It,  but  would  like  to  know  whether  ordi¬ 
narily  the  silage  keeps  warm  all  Winter 
from  fermentation.  Ours  did  not,  and  froze 
badly.  j.  l.  h. 

Shelbyville,  Ind. 

If  the  silo  is  built  out  of  doors,  where 
there  is  likely  to  be  danger  of  freezing, 
then  the  top  of  the  silage  should  be 
kept  covered  with  a  layer  12  to  15  inches 
thick  of  straw  or  nay.  This  covering 
will  keep  the  frost  from  entering  the 
silage  from  the  top,  and  it  can  be  easily 
rolled  back  from  one  side  or  the  silage 
while  material  is  being  removed  for  the 
day’s  feeding.  The  next  day  the  cov¬ 
ering  can  be  removed  from  the  other 
side  of  the  silo,  and  in  this  way  the 
silage  may  be  kept  from  freezing  on 
top.  The  heat  from  fermentation  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  all  freezing 


around  the  edges  of  the  silo,  and  on  the 
surface,  unless  some  covering  of  straw 
or  hay  is  used.  The  silage  at  the  sur¬ 
face  does  not  ordinarily  keep  warm  all 
Winter.  After  the  fermentation  ceases 
the  silage  gradually  cools  off  until  at  the 
surface  it  is  perfectly  cold.  Where  the  silo 
is  exposed  to  the  weatner  a  covering  of 
straw  or  hay  should  always  be  used  as 
a  protection  to  the  surface.  There  will 
be  slight  freezing  next  to  the  staves  of 
the  silo.  The  silage  may  even  freeze  to 
the  depth  of  eight  or  10  inches.  This 
freezing  does  not  injure  the  silage  in 
any  way,  if  it  is  allowed  to  thaw  out 
before  being  fed  to  the  animals.  If 
each  day,  as  the  silage  is  removed,  the 
frozen  material  from  near  the  outer 
edges  is  mixed  with  the  silage  from  the 
center,  it  will  all  be  in  condition  for 
feeding  in  a  very  few  hours.  That  por¬ 
tion  of  the  silage  which  has  been  frozen 
and  allowed  to  thaw  out  away  from  the 
air  keeps  just  as  well  as  does  the  silage 
which  did  not  freeze.  L.  a.  o. 


Soy  Beans  in  Silo. — I  raised  one-half 
acre  of  medium  Soy  beans.  The  beans 
were  planted  May  27,  and  put  in  silo 
September  25.  They  were  not  in¬ 
jured  more  than  my  silage  corn  in  two 
light  frosts.  They  were  planted  in  hills 
aoout  2x3  feet.  I  did  not  weigh  any,  but 
estimated  that  they  would  yield  from 
one-third  to  cue-half  as  much  as  silage 
corn.  They  grew  about  3%  feet  high, 
but  did  not  make  any  pods.  I  put  them 
in  the  silo  in  layers,  one  load  of  beans 
and  two  of  corn.  They  kept  perfectly 
in  the  silo.  I  was  feeding  my  milch 
cows  all  the  hay  and  corn  silage  they 
would  eat,  together  with  seven  pounds 
of  grain  per  day,  before  I  began  with 
the  Soy  beans.  The  grain  was  one-half 
mixed  feed,  one-half  bean-and-pea 
meal.  On  account  of  the  laxative  effect 
of  both  the  Soy  beans  and  the  bean- 
and-pea  meal  I  ceased  feeding  al¬ 
most  entirely  the  bean-and-pea  meal, 
without  lessening  the  flow  of  milk. 

The  beans  pack  much  closer  in  the 
silo  than  corn;  a  cubic  foot  would 
probably  weigh  1  y2  time  as  much  as 
corn.  The  silage  mixture  is  all  eaten 
save  a  few  of  the  largest  butts  of  the 
bean  stalks.  My  sheep  always  eat  the 
bean  part  of  the  silage  first.  I  expect 
to  try  them  again  this  year,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  plant  them  earlier.  The  only 
question  now  with  me  is,  Can  enough  be 
grown  per  acre  to  make  the  beans  profit¬ 
able?  j.  M.  E. 

Woodville,  N.  Y. 


Horse  Owners  Should.  UM 


GOMBATTI/T’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy. 


A  SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  E. 
Gombanlt 
ex-Veterl- 
nary  Sur¬ 
geon  to  the 
French 
Govern¬ 
ment  Stud 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING 


Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  Th® 
safest  best  Blister  ever  used.  Takes  the  place 
of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action.  Removes 
all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 


As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it iB invaluable. 

life  fillADJUITCC  that  one  tablespoonful  of 
lit  UUAnARltt  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  will 

produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is  Warran¬ 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  S 1 . 50  per  bottle.  8old 
by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  ita  use.  Bend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  '  Address  p 

THE  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  CO„  Cleveland,  Ohio 
"0*1*.  W— — $PWHW— — — 


SMALLS  CALF  FEEDER. 

Calves  suck  their  milk,  grow  sleek, 
thrifty  and  very  large,  commanding  the 
highest  market  prices  for  veal  or  dairy. 
Write  for  free  circulars. 

J,  B.  Small  Si  Co.,  Boston,  Macs, 


The  Slag  Phosphate 

is  not  in  the  Fertilizer  Trust.  We  are 
still  selling  at  old  prices.  Orders  must 
be  sent  in  early  to  receive  prompt 
shipment.  Address 

JACOB  KEESE, 

400  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Steel  Wheels  * 

Any  size  wanted,  any  width  of  tire.  Hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  For  catalogue  and  prices  write 

Empire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  III. 


STEEL  WHEELS  and  HANDY  WAGONS 

of  every  style  and  price  are  made  In  our 
mammotlkfactory  and  sold  direct  to  farmers. 
We  supply  all  trucks  used  by  U.  S.  Govt. 

Farmer's  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
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otecl  Roofing 


E  ONLY  TOOLS  YOU  NEED. 


Wehaveon  hand  26  000  squares  BRAND 
NEW  STEEL  ROOFINC.  Sheets  either 
flat,  corrugated  or ‘‘V’’ crimped,  a  i  *V£ 
Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet  S  I  _  I  JJ 

or  100  square  feet . 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer 
la  required  to  lay  this  roofing.  We  furnish 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  lay  it,  without  additional  charge. 

Write  for  our  free  catalogue  No.  W  , 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  us  at 
Sheriff’s  and  Receiver’s  Bales.  _____  , 
“OCR  PRICKS  ARK  ONK-H1LP  OF  OTHKBB." 

Chicago  House  wrecking  COs 

W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


It  Towers 
Above 
Them  All! 


It's  Time  You  Knew  ! 

It’s  time  you  used  it.  Supreme 
in  its  mighty  effectiveness 


Veterinary  Pixine 


does  more  than  heal  mere  sores.  On  speed  cracks, 
scratches  and  old  and  chronic  sores  on  horses, 
on  skin  diseases  on  dogs  and  cows,  that  were 
given  up  as  incurable,  this  pure,  scientific  and 
old-fashioned  ointment  proved  the  one  absolutely 
healing  remedy.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  any 
veterinarian  to  prescribe  a  more  positive  and 
permanent  cure;  heals  without  scab.  Money 
refunded,  that’s  our  guarantee  that  it  will  not 
fail.  At  all  Druggists  'and  Dealers,  or  mailed 
postpaid. 


PRICE  j^oz.-box,, 


25c. 

50c. 


»Vah  Wick  t0  krM)w  how  ^  raise  CALVES 
IQU  TT  1511  cheaply  and  successfully  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W.  BARWELL,  Waukegan  Ill 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y: 


SHEEP-SHEARING  REVOLUTIONIZED. 

Chicago  Sheep-Shearing  Machine. 


Stewart's  Patent. 

Price,  (15.00. 

The  only  SheepShearlng 
Machine  ever  Invented. 
The  day  of  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  hand  shears  is  past. 
Over  one  million  sheep 
shorn  last  season  with  this 
machine.  Thousands  of 
testimonials.  Saves  from 
one-half  to  one  pound  wool 
from  each  sheep.  Pays  for 
Itself  the  first  season.  Be 
humane  and  don’t  butcher 
your  sheep.  Send  for  large 
illustrated  circular. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT  CO., 

158-liO  Huron  St.,  Chicago. 


BROWN’S 

Automatic 


Device 


Feeds  horses  anything;  any  hay 
desired  while  you  may  be  asleep 
or  away,  ready  for  the  hired 
men.  Can  be  attached  to  any 
stall.  Circulars  free. 

C.  E.  BROWN  &  CO., 

Bridgeville,  Del. 


IF  you  produce  the  best, 
Mr.  Milkman,  you  can’t 
fall  to  have  a  large  trade 
and  pocket  more  ducats. 

The  Champion  Milk 
Cooler-Aerator  used  on 
your  farm  will  surely  Im¬ 
prove  the  fiavor  and  In¬ 
crease  the  keeping  quality 
of  your  milk.  The  Increase 
in  trade  and  the  flow  of 
Ducats  will  follow.  Get  a 
free  book,  “Milk,”  from  the 
Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 
CHAMPION  MILK 

COOLER  CO., 
Milk  Dealers’  Supplies, 


ANTI-DIRT 
Milli.  IF*£til 

The  only  pail  that  pre¬ 
vents  dirt  and  hair  from 
dropping  into  the  milk,  and 
strains  it  twice  while  milk¬ 
ing,  besides  aerating  and 
cooling.  Every  Farmer  and 
Dairyman  should  use  it. 
Agents  wanted  In  every 
county.  Send  $1.50  for  sam 
pie  and  circulars. 

J.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 
Racine,  Wis. 


CHARTER  GAS0LIHE  EHGIRE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  PurpoM 


Stationaries,  Portable* 
Engines  and  Pumps. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III 


BEST  SEEDER  ON  EARTH! 

U  ft.  Seeder.  $4.40;  1«  ft.  Seeder, 
$4.75.  A  Plow  complete,  $0.95.  Bug¬ 
gies,  Wagons,  and  all  Implements 
Practical  Cream  and  Seeds  at  wholesale.  Write 
Separator.  quick  to  B.  F.  FOSTER, 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Allegan.  Mich. 


-  -Before  Buying  a  Hew 

Harness , 

Bend  5  cts.  in  Mumps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  100  styles  of  single  and  double  oak-tanned 
Leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  th* 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  We  can  aave you 

KJNC  HARNESS  COMPANY,  Mfrs. 
2ia  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


For  Rural  Mail  Delivery 

We  furnish  a  heavy  steel  box  on  a  steel  post, 
an  appropriate  welcome  to  this  grand  new  service. 

As  we  supply,  under  contract,  all  the  mall  box 
posts  used  by  the  Government,  we  know  what  will 
suit  Uncle  Sam’s  taste.  They  are  handsome  and 
durable,  price  reasonable,  freight  paid,  money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  particulars. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


tt 


SWIMBATH” 


NON-POISON  OUS 

Sheep  Dipping  PowdeT 

(PATENTED) 

prevents  and  destroys  fly,  lice,  ticks  and 
all  parasites,  on  sheep,  cattle,  horses  and 
dogs.  An  invaluable  cure  for  scab. 
Easily  prepared,  easily  used.  Most  eco¬ 
nomical.  Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed 
if  used  as  directed.  On  receipt  of  50c 
l  sufficient  powder  for  20  gallons  of  "dip” 
will  be  delivered  free. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 


THETOBACCO  WAREHOUSING  AND  TRADING  CO. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


1900 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 


23i 


Cajoling  the  Hens. 

Tchlck,  tchicker, 

Sneeze  and  ker-snicker! 

Pepper  their  grub  and  they’ll  lay  for  ye 
quicker, 

There’s  nothin’  smells  better  than  steamin’ 
bran  mash; 

When  I  pound  on  the  basin,  them  hens 
make  a  dash 

And  they’ll  crowd  and  they’ll  gobble, 
they’ll  sneeze  and  they’ll  peck— 

A-gulpin’  it  down  till  they’re  full  to  the 
neck. 

They  relish  it  so  that  I  vum  and  declare 

It’s  good  for  my  appetite  watchin’  ’em 
there. 

And  if  biskits  are  done  by  the  time  I  go  in, 

I’m  apt  to  pull  up  and  clean  out  the  whole 
tin. 

I’m  long,  sir,  on  grub,  a  believer  in  feedin’, 

I  think  it  goes  furder  than  blue  blood  and 
breedin’. 

Ev’ry  hen  that  I’ve  got  is  so  pussey,  by 
jing, 

She  can’t  tuck  her  noddle  round  under  her 
wing; 

And  bein’  she’s  wakeful  and  broke  of  her 
rest 

She’ll  always  hop  down  for  a  turn  on  the 
nest. 

So  I  git  double  work,  s’r,  by  usin’  ’em  right, 

One  egg  per  hen  daytimes— one  egg  ev’ry 
night! 

And  they’re  livin’  like  ladies  on  mash  and 
chopped  meat 

With  all  the  red  pepper  and  corn  they  can 
eat. 

Tchick,  tchck! 

They’re  makln’  no  kick, 

And  if  northin’  don’t  split  I’ll  be  rich  putty 

quick. 

— Lewiston  (Me.)  Journal. 


Sale  of  Famous  Jersey  Cattle. 

A  notable  event  In  American  Jersey- 
breeding  is  the  sale  of  the  famous  Meri- 
dale  Jersey  herd,  'inis  herd  has  been 
built  up  by  Ayer  &  McKinney.  The 
original  stock  was  carefully  selected, 
and  the  best  blood  has  been  bred  into 
the  herd.  The  breeding  has  been  very 
accurate,  and  care  has  been  taken  to 
preserve  the  vigor  of  the  animals,  as 
well  as  to  'introduce  the  blood  of  Jer¬ 
seys  strong  in  butter  production.  The 
result  is  a  class  of  cattle  .-red  so  strong¬ 
ly  i_.  the  right  lines  that  they  will  be 
absolutely  sure  to  influence  any  herd  in¬ 
to  which  they  are  taken.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  sucfh  an  excellent  herd  should 
be  broken  up,  but  for  business  reasons 
it  seems  necessary  to  do  so.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  secure  standard  breeding 
animals  of  the  finest  type.  Any  one  of 
these  bulls  or  cows  will  carry  strong  and 
prepotent  blood,  for  mey  are  all  from 
butter  families,  having  been  bred  so 
long  and  so  closely  that  their  influence 
would  be  felt  wherever  they  go.  The 
cattle  have  all  been  tested  with  tubercu¬ 
lin,  and  will  be  sold  with  a  veterinar¬ 
ian’s  certificate.  It  is  also  guaranteed 
that  none  of  the  cows  will  be  found 
tricky,  ugly,  or  hard  to  milk.  The  sale, 
which  will  be  at  auction,  will  take  place 
April  11  and  12,  at  the  Fair  Grounds, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Rape  or  Soiling  Crops. 

1  have  adjoining  my  pasture,  about  Vfc 
acre  of  light  sandy  loam,  which  the  former 
occupant  of  this  farm  plowed  last  year, 
and  planted  to  potatoes,  but  harvested 
hardly  anything  but  weeds,  and  left  these, 
gone  to. seed,  spread  all  over  the  ground. 
The  soil  is  quite  poor  and  I  cannot  spare 
any  stable  manure  to  haul  on  it.  What  do 
you  think  of  plowing  it  in  the  Spring,  sow¬ 
ing  it  to  rape,  for  cow  pasture?  Would 
rape  be  likely  to  injure  the  milk  in  any 
way,  by  any  unpleasant  odor  or  otherwise? 
If  not,  what  variety  should  I  use,  and  what 
kind  of  fertilizer  and  quantity,  if  any? 

Bloomfield,  Conn.  n.  k.  c. 

Rape  will  not  make  a  good  pasture 
for  cows.  It  is  better  for  sheep  or  hogs. 
The  plant  belongs  to  the  turnip  family. 
You  might  call  it  a  turnip  all  run  to  top. 
The  milk  would  be  “turnipy”  if  the  cows 
were  pastured  on  it.  The  plan  would 
work  well  for  Sheep.  You  cannot  get  a 
pasture  crop  for  cows,  but  you  can  sow 
oats  and  peas,  sorghum  and  millet,  so  as 
to  cut  the  crops  green  and  feed  them  to 
cows  right  through  the  season.  You 
can  sow  onejthird  of  the  field  to  Canada 
peas  and  oats,  as  described  elsewhere; 
one-third  later  to  Early  Amber  cane  or 
corn  fodder,  and  the  rest  still  later  to 
millet.  This  would  give  you  good  crops 


to  cut  green  or  to  cure  for  hay.  We 
would  suggest  a  fertilizer  containing 
say  2%  per  cent  nitrogen,  seven  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  six  of  potash. 

Cows  and  Orchards. — At  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  dairymen’s  convention  Mr.  A.  P. 
Phillips  urged  for  a  combination  of 
dairy  and  orchards.  Among  other  things 
he  said: 

A  dairyman  to  be  successful  must  have 
help.  A  good  wife  is  a  great  help  to 
him  in  his  Dusiness,  and  it  ofttimes  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  Kind  father-in-law  with 
some  means,  who  is  disposed  to  give 
him,  not  only  his  daughter,  but  also  a 
good  farm  to  go  to  work  on,  is  a  great 
help  to  a  young  man  who  has  not  the 
ability  to  succeed  without  it.  A  father 
of  the  same  stamp  is  often  a  help  in 
time  of  need.  With  the  wife  and  farm 
as  I  have  described  he  ought  with  good 
management  and  good  habits  surely  to 
succeed,  provided  he  starts  with  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  raise  good  cows,  but  with  the 
cows,  without  the  wife  and  the  farm,  he 
will  find  dairying  up-hill  work,  and  will 
not  care  for  an  orchard. 

Another  and  perhaps  the  last  reason  I 
snail  now  give  why  he  should  have  an 
orchard  is,  if  he  secures  the  wife  and 
the  father-in-law  I  have  alluded  to  or 
has  a  father,  as  I  have  described,  it  is 
his  duty  if  he  has  none  to  plant  an  or¬ 
chard  so  that  he  can  have  apples  for 
his  wife  to  use  in  her  cooking  and  to 
bake  for  the  old  gentleman’s  break¬ 
fast,  and  they  can  be  made  palatable  by 
a  little  cream  from  his  dairy.  It  will 
prolong  his  life  and  make  it  happier 
and  pleasanter,  he  can  see  his  grand¬ 
children  (if  he  has  any)  grow  up  strong, 
healthy  and  intelligent  if  they  have 
plenty  of  apples  to  eat,  all  the  time. 
Surely  the  dairyman  should  have  an  or¬ 
chard. 


The  Breeder’s  Gazette  says  that  appear¬ 
ances  indicate  that  the  demand  for  Shet¬ 
land  ponies  will  be  greater  than  ever  the 
coming  season. 

Planed  Cold  Horse.— I  have  good  suc¬ 
cess  with  hens  but  know  very  little  about 
general  farming.  1  have  fed  out  three  old 
horses  to  hens  the  last  three  Winters,  and 
am  on  the  fourth  now.  I  chop  them  up 
with  an  axe,  but  this  morning  it  (the  meat) 
being  frozen,  I  took  a  common  Stanley 
plane  and  planed  it  off.  It  worked  line. 

Pleasant  Point,  Me.  b.  l.  s. 

An  Old  Bird.— Mrs.  L.  Hubbard,  of  Hills¬ 
dale  County,  Mich.,  has  a  canary  which  is 
19  years  old  this  Spring.  It  has  never  been 
fed  “store  victuals,”  but  has  lived  on  home¬ 
grown  feed,  such  as  oats,  barley,  lettuce, 
eggs,  etc.  He  Is  a  fine  singer,  and  his 
numerous  progeny  resemble  him  in  this 
particular.  To  all  appearance  he  is  good 
for  another  19  years.  j.  h.  v. 

Michigan. 


walking  lo  work 

Is  the  only  way  in  which  the  business 
woman,  employed  in  store  or  office,  can 
get  open  air  ex¬ 
ercise.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  she 
often  grows  pale 
and  thin  and 
develops  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  "weak 
lungs."  When¬ 
ever  there  is 

?>ain  in  breath- 
ng,  soreness  of 
the  chest,  obsti- 
nate  cough, 
bleeding  from 
the  lungs  or  any 
other  symptoms 
of  disease  of  the 
respiratory  or¬ 
gans,  begin  the 
Use  of  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discov¬ 
ery  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  use 
until  cured. 

Ninety-eight  in 
every  hundred 
who  have  used 
"  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery” 
for  "lung  trou¬ 
ble,”  have  been 
perfectly  and 
permanently 
cured. 

"I  was  very  sick 
indeed,"  writes 
Mrs.  Mollie  Jacobs, 
of  Felton,  Kent  Co., 

Delaware,  "and 
our  family  doctor 
eaid  t  had  con- 
sumption.  I 
thought  I  must  die 
soon  for  I  felt  so 
awful  bad.  Had  a 
bad  cough,  spit  blood,  and  was  very  short  of 
breath.  I  haa  pains  in  my  chest  and  right  lung, 
also  had  dyspepsia.  Before  I  took  your  ‘  Golden 
Medical  Ducovery  ’  and  ‘  Pleasant  Pellets’  I  was 
•o  weak  I  could  not  sweep  a  room,  now  I  can 
do  a  small  washing.  I.  feel  like  a  new  person." 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pellets  cure  heart-burn. 


POULTRY  NETTING  60c.  PER  ROLL. 

All  rolls  150  feet  long,  best  quality  wire,  galvanized. 
Our  lllus'd  circulars  give  lowest  prices,  freight  paid. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  (Box  N),  Colchester,  Conn. 


Admiral  Buggy— Fancy 
fancy  trimmed  with 


_ _  painted ; 

shafts.  Price, 


Dealers  would  charge 
*75, 


We  Sell  Vehicles  and  Har¬ 
ness  at  Less  Than 
Wholesale  Prices. 

On  the  above  buggy  the  saving  to  the 
purchasers  in  the  neighborhood  of  S25. 
The  quality  is  all  rightin  every  particu¬ 
lar.  To  assure  you  of  this  we  will  ship 
this  buggy  anywhere  subject  to 
your  cinmin  atloii  and  approval.  If 
not  right  and  satisfactory  you  return 
It  at  our  expense.  We  have  a  mostcom- 
plete  line  of  Carriages,  Surrey., 
Traps,  Phaetons,  Spring  Wugon. 
etc.,  and  all  kinds  of  .Ingle  and  double 
harness.  Send  today  for  free  illustra- 
tedcatalogue  from  which  to  make  your  selection. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Co., 

Box  8#  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 

If  you  want  the  best  low-down  wagon  you 
should  buy  the  Electric  Handy  Wagon.  It  is  the 
best  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material;  the 
best  broad  tired  Electric  Wheels ;  best  seasoned 
white  hickory  axles ;  all  other  wood  parts  of  the 
best  seasoned  white  oak.  The  front  and  rear 


hounds  are  made  from  the  best  angle  steel,  which 
is  neater,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  than 
wood.  Well  painted  in  red  and  varnished.  Extra 
length  of  reach  and  extra  long  standards  sup¬ 
plied  without  additional  cost  when  requested. 
This  wagon  Is  guaranteed  to  carry  4,000  pounds 
anywhere.  Write  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88, 
Quincy,  Illinois,  for  their  new  catalogue  which 
fully  describes  this  wagon,  their  famous  Electric 
Wheels  and  Electric  Feed  Cookers. 


The  LEAN  Harrow 

Makes  a  FAT  HARVEST 

Tho  beet  machine  ever  made  for  every  kind  of  work  that  a 
!  harrow  doe«.  All  steel.  Simplest,  strongest,  lightest  draft. 
\  Write  for  descriptive  circular — free. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFG.  CO.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


The  Best  Power 

for  all  purposes  is  an  Upright  or  Horizontal  combined 
Engine  and  Boiler  such  us  wo  show  here. 

It  is  of  special  value  in  cutting  uud  grind, 
lug  feed,  .helling  corn, 
threshing,  pumping  water, 

•epurutlng  cream,  sawing 
wood,  Ac.,  Ac. 


Leffet 
Engines 


represent  unusual  merit  in  de- _ 

sign,  material  and  construction.  Quick  steamers, 
economical  of  fuel  and  safe.  Wo  make  them  from 
3  Horse  Power  U  p.  Prices  very  low  quality  con¬ 
sidered.  Special  Engine  Book  mailed  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  A  CO., 

Box  BO.  Springfield  Ohio • 


J^JON’T  buy  a  carriage  or  harness  until  you  get 
our  large,  free,  illustrated  catalogue.  Our 
prices  are  io%  to  50%  lower  than  elsewhere  for 
same  quality,  and  we  make  and  sell  direct  better 
goods  for  the  same  money  than  any  other  firm. 
Walker  vehicles  are  the  standard  of  style,  finish, 
durability  and  true  quality.  Any  style  shipped 
anywhere  on  inspection.  Write  to-day  telling  us 
just  what  you  want. 

Edw.  W.  Walker  Carriage  Co.,  91  8  th  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Walker 

Carriages 

and  Harness. 


S8ita^5  For  This  Complete  Turnout. 

Consisting  of  Surrey  No.  180  with  lamps,  ..  iv 
fenders,  spring  cushions  and  backs,  broadcloth  trimmings.  lIurnCHH 
No.  £0,5  15  with  collars  and  2  hitch  straps.  Whip  No.  22,900.  Two  a 
Lap  Rohes  No.  24,730,  Catalogue  gives  full  description.  Surrey  only,  T 
♦67«80.  Without  lamps  or  fenders,  $02.10,  With  canopy  top,  $67.25. 

U/C  U  A  1/  C  55  Sty  lea  Surrey  m,  prices  $60.  to  $140. 

■>  L  nAtL  5H  Styles  Top  Kugglon;  60  styles  Phaetons  and 
Stanhopes;  37  styles  Road  Wagons  and  Carts;  26  styles  Spring  Wagons, 
pitce$36.25  and  up  ;260style8Hiirne«8,  Fly  nets,  Saddles, LaprobesA  Blankets 
MIR  4  Rfl  PARE  VEHICLE  CATALOGUE  iH  the larg- 
UUIl  IQU~rAUL  est  ever  printed.  The  Illustrations  are  very  large, 
showing  every  vehicle  in  detail  with  full  descriptions.  Our  styles  are  tne  very  latest.  We  give  a  2-year  guarantee  with  each  Vehicle. 
WE  GAN  and  will  save  you  money.  W  K  WILL  prove  this  to  you  by  shipping  you  any  Vehicle  or  Harness  without  any  money  with 


jey.  W  K  W  ILL  prove  this  to  you  by  shipping  you  any  vehicle  or  Harness  withoutany  money  with 
I  order.  If  you  are  not  full  v  satisfied  we  will  pay  all  freight.  Send  lor  our  Cutulotfue  No.  54.  IT  IS  F  KEE. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57-59.  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Y-1  6,  CHICACO,  ILL. 


MY  m*y  mm  v  u  y  ma  Y-wr_>  ait  xx.  v  mitvm  XM  -v  is  ^  ^ 

PROFIT  FOR  MAKER  ONLY 

j  Wo  manufacture  178  stylos  of  vehicles  and  «5  styles  of  harness 
1  andsell  them  to  you  direct  from  onr  factory  at  wholesale 

i  prices.  In  fact,  we  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  vehicles 
and  harness  In  the  world  selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

When  you  buy  on  this  plan  you  pay  only  the  protlt  of  the 
manufacturer.  No  traveling  ex- 
penses,  no  losses,  no  agent’s  com¬ 
mission  and  no  dealer’s  profits. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

.preferring  to  deal  with  you  di¬ 
rect.  We  have  followed  this  plan 
for27  years.  No  matter  where  you 
live,  we  can  reach  you  and  save 
you  money.  We  ship  our  vehicles  „  _ 

•N„  IDA  TV,,, hi.  an<l  harness  anywhere  for  ex-  ,  717— Canopy-Top  Surrey,  with  double  fen- 

1'1  o.  low  Double  Buggy  anljnatjon  ftnq  guarantee  safe  ^ers.  Price,  complete,  with  curtains  all  around,  storm 
^nS7^h“elC„fi<,liriTb«5!:  arrival.  We  manufacture  aPron-  auosWie,  lsmps  and  pole  or  shafts,  *75;  just 

everything  we  sell,  andwe  cln  oagood  »*  sells  for  *10  more, _  ’ 

—  p  ’  •  — - -  ■  ■  assure  you  of  good  quality  from  beginning  to  ends  good  wood  work,  good  iron 

and  steel,  good  paint  and  varnisn,  good  finish,  good  trimmings,  fine  style  snd  the  largest  selection  in  tho  land.  Lariro  illus- 

.C.at“.°g“.eA?,E^'  _E_LK_.ART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


351 


♦FERTILIZERS—1 from  factory  to  farm- 

IWE  SELL  YOU  DIRECT.  NO  AGENT’S  PROFITS. 

NO  SALESMAN’S  EXPENSES. 

VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  GIVEN  FREE. 

For  premium  list,  prices,  samples  and  book,  write 

P.  THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  HERR'S  ISLAND.  PlTTSBURGjPA. 
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SOME  FEEDING  PROBLEMS 

Breeding  Heifers;  Cob  Meal. 

1.  At  what  age  ought  a  heifer  to  calve? 
At  what  age  should  the  second  calf  be  drop¬ 
ped?  After  a  heifer  calves,  should  she  be 
fed  well,  or  is  there  danger  of  over-feed¬ 
ing?  Is  a  heifer’s  calf  likely  to  make  a 
good  cow?  2.  What  is  a  balanced  ration 
with  cob  meal,  mangels,  brewers’  grains, 
corn  fodder  and  hay?  subscriber. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

1.  A 'heifer  should  drop  her  first  calf 
at  about  two  years  of  age.  If  she  is 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  has  good  care, 
it  will  cause  no  harm,  and  may  be  a 
benefit  to  have  her  calve  at  22  months 
old.  She  should  be  allowed  to  go  at 
least  one  year  before  having  her  second 
calf.  This  permits  the  heifer  to  develop 
fully  in  size,  strength,  and  in  the  habit 
of  giving  milk  for  a  long  period.  If  she 
seems  delicate  in  any  way,  it  would  be 
better  not  to  have  the  second  calf  born 
under  14  months  after  the  first  one.  For 
the  first  few  days  after  calving,  feed 
lightly  of  clover  hay,  mangels  and  light 
grains,  like  wheat  bran.  When  all  fever 
has  disappeared  from  the  udder,  she  may 
be  fed  the  regular  ration,  changing  to  it 
gradually.  This  should  be  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  ration,  and  the  heifer  should  be 
fed  liberally  of  it,  that  she  may  grow 
while  turning  much  of  her  food  into 
milk. 


2.  As  a  balanced  ration  from  the  foods 
named,  the  following  'is  suggested  for  a 
1,000-pound  cow  per  day: 


Pro- 

Carboliy- 

tein. 

dra  tes. 

Fat. 

10  lbs.  hay  (mixed)  . 

..  .50 

4.09 

.12 

8  “  corn  fodder  . 

..  .20 

2.77 

.10 

20  “  mangels  . 

..  .33 

1.62 

.03 

.09 

3  “  corn-and-cob  meal.  .13 

1.80 

6  “  brewers’  grain 

s 

(dry)  . 

..  .94 

2.18 

.31 

Total  . 

..2.19 

12.46 

.65 

Nutritive  ratio  1:6.3. 

Dry 

matter, 

24.20 

pounds. 

If  your  brewers’  grains  are  wet  (or 
fresh),  feed  four  times  the  quantity  given 
above.  l.  a. 

Bean  Meal  for  Cows. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  bean  meal  is 
good  for  milch  cows?  If  so,  how  muon 
ought  I  to  feed  at  a  time,  twice  a  day, 
mixed  with  bran?  I  am  feeding  Timothy 
hay,  but  I  am  a  little  short  of  fodder,  and 
I  wish  something  to  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  hay.  I  can  buy  bean  meal  for  $10  per 
ton,  bran  for  $19,  corn  and  oats  for  $20,  corn 
meal  for  $20,  pea  meal  for  $17.50.  G.  w.  F. 

St.  Lawrence,  N.  Y. 

Bean  meal  is  a  good  food  for  milch 
cows,  because  of  the  high  per  cent  of 
protein  which  it  contains.  It  has  a  very 
pronounced  flavor,  on  account  of  which 
the  cows  may  refuse  to  eat  it.  If  they 
show  a  tendency  'in  this  way,  feed  it  in 
small  portions  at  first,  and  increase  the 
quantity  as  their  taste  becomes  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
uy  weight  of  bean  meal  and  bran,  fed 
at  the  rate  of  eight  to  10  pounds  per 
day,  makes  a  fairly  good  grain  to  feed 
with  Timothy  hay.  This  would  be  from 
two  to  2 y2  pounds  of  bean  meal  twice 
a  day.  It  is  so  heavy  and  sodden  in 
character  that  something  like  bran  or 
ground  oats  should  be  fed  with  it  to 
lighten  it  and  make  it  more  easily  di¬ 
gested.  Bean  meal  is  the  cheapest  food 
for  the  price,  which  is  named  in  the 
list,  and  pea  meal  is  next  cheapest, 
with  bran  third.  But  it  would  not  do 
to  feed  bean  and  pea  meal  together, 
except  in  small  quantities,  and  with 
other  foods,  because  they  are  so  much 
alike  in  their  sodden  character.  There 
is  no  feed  named  which  can  take  the 
place  of  hay.  Some  other  coarse  fod¬ 
der  must  supply  the  lack.  If  you  have 
ear  corn  the  cob  may  be  ground  with 
the  grain.  Or,  if  clean,  bright  straw 
can  oe  obtained,  it  could  be  cut  and  fed 
with  the  grain.  A  peck  of  it  at  each 
feed  would  not  only  increase  the  amount 
of  coarse  fodder,  but  also  lessen  any  pos¬ 
sible  danger  from  feeding  the  heavy 
bean  meal.  Do  not  buy  the  corn  and 
oats  unless  you  are  sure  that  the  oat 
portion  is  made  up  of  whole  oats 
ground,  and  not  simply  oat  hulls.  The 
hulls  are  rather  expensive  at  the  price 
named.  The  analysis  of  a  day’s  ration 
for  a  cow  weighing  1,000  pounds  is 


given  as  a  suggestion  of  what  may  be 
done  with  the  feeds  at  hand. 

Pro-  Carbohy- 


tein. 

drates. 

Fat. 

36  lbs.  Timothy  hay  — 

6.94 

.22 

5  “  bean  meal  . 

2.49 

.OS 

3  “  wheat  bran  . 

...  .37 

1.18 

.08 

2  “  corn  and  oats . 

...  .17 

3.14 

.08 

Total  . 

...2.12 

11.75 

.46 

Nutritive  ratio,  1:6. 

Dry 

matter, 

22.45 

pounds. 

I.. 

A. 

Oafs  and  Peas  for  Summer  Silage. 

Can  a  Spring  crop  of  oats  and  peas  be  cut 
into  a  silo  in  a  green  state,  so  as  to  be  used 
through  the  hot  weather?  Will  it  keep  in 
good  condition?  w.  R.  a. 

New  York  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  and  the  silage  can  be  used  for 
Summer  feeding.  The  oats  should  be 
sown  at  the  rate  of  1  y2  bushel  per 
acre.  It  will  be  found  that  the  less  peas 
there  are  in  the  mixture  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  silage  will  keep.  We  always 
hesitate  to  recommend  any  leguminous 
crop  for  silage.  While  many  have  had 
success  with  silage  of  clover,  peas 
and  beans,  and  other  leguminous  plants, 
many  have  failed  to  get  a  good  quality 
of  silage.  The  more  economical  plan  is 
to  have  silo  capacity  enough  so  that 
corn  can  be  used  entirely  for  silage.  If 
the  land  be  planted  to  corn,  from  12 
to  20  tons  of  green  material  can  usually 
be  secured  per  acre,  while  if  oats  and 
peas,  or  almost  any  other  material  is 
used,  not  much  more  than  one-half  of 
this  amount  can  ue  secured.  Corn  is  a 
crop  which,  year  after  year,  is  more 
surely  a  success  than  almost  any  other 
farm  crop.  There  is  no  question  about 
the  keeping  quality  of  corn  'in  the  silo, 
and  there  is  considerable  question  about 
the  keeping  quality  of  oats  and  peas. 
We  believe  the  best  use  that  can  be 
made  of  oats  and  peas  is  to  cut  the  ma¬ 
terial,  and  feed  it  as  a  green  soiling  crop 
during  the  Summer,  saving  the  silo  for 
the  corn  crop.  Many  farmers  are  now 
adopting  the  practice  of  having  one  silo 
filled  with  corn  for  Winter  feed,  anl 
another  silo  filled  with  corn  for  Sum¬ 
mer  feed.  The  material  keeps  perfect¬ 
ly  well  until  the  hot  weather  of  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  then  it  is  relished  by  the  cows 
fully  as  well  as  green  pasture.  The 
cows  make  far  better  returns  during  the 
hot  Summer  days  when  bothered  with 
hies,  and  when  the  pastures  are  dried 
up,  if  they  can  be  fed  each  day  in  the 
stable  on  corn  silage.  l.  a.  c. 


The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer  says 
that  no  man  can  have  a  clean  conscience 
and  a  dirty  cow  stable. 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette  says  that  a  car¬ 
load  of  heavy  draft  horses  was  sold  at 
Chicago  recently  at  an  average  of  $219.6( 
each.  They  were  of  Percheron  and  Shire 
blood,  and  weighed  from  1,800  to  2,201 
pounds.  The  best  horse  of  the  lot  weighed 
2,200  pounds,  and  brought  $2S5. 

Watering  Steers.— At  the  Pennsylvania 
Experiment  Station  experiments  will  b< 
made  with  steers  as  follows:  Fifteen  steers 
were  divided  into  three  lots  of  five  each,  all 
being  dishorned.  One  lot  is  turned  loose 
into  a  large  box  stall  or  pen,  and  fed  from 
a  common  manger.  A  constant  supply  of 
drinking  water  is  kept  before  them  in 
automatic  watering  basins.  A  second  lot 
is  tied  in  stalls,  each  animal  being  supplied 
with  water  as  in  lot  one,  while  a  third  lot 
is  tied  in  stalls  and  watered  by  turning  out 
daily. 


The  Old  Reliable  Remedy 

for  Spavin*,  Ringbone*.  Splint*,  Curb*  andalli 
forms  of  I.nmcne**.  The  use  of  a  single  bottle  may  ( 
double  the  selling  price  of  your  horse. 

Randel,  Minn  ,  February  6,  ’98. 
Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  one  of  your  “Treatise  on  the 
Horse.”  I  have  used  your  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  with  won¬ 
derful  success.  I  do  not  use  any  other.  I  have  successfully 
cured  Shoulder  Galls,  li in gbone  and  Thrush. 

Yours  with  respect,  DAVID  McFARLIN. 
Thousands  of  men  report  equally  good  or  superior! 
results  from  its  use.  Price,  $1:  sli  for  *5.  As  a  lini-l 
rnent  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  drug-( 
gist  for  Kendall’*  Spavin  Cure,  also  “A  Treatise, 
on  the  Horse,”  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIB -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

>  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  J 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN [ 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
BOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


I  St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


w 


HEN  you  see  the  paint  cracking-^ 
peeling  or  falling  off  the  house 
in  shreds,  you  may  be  sure 
it  was  not  painted  with  Pure 
White  Lead,  but  with  some  mixture  of  Zinc, 
Barytes,  etc. 

Pure  White  Lead  unites  with  Linseed 
oil  to  form  an  elastic  coating  that  never  cracks 
nor  peels.  It  is  the  good,  old-fashioned 
paint  that  lasts.  To  be  sure  of  getting 
Pure  White  Lead,  see  that  the  package 
bears  one  of  the  brands  named  in  margin. 


FREE 


For  colors  use  National  Lead  Company's  Pure  White 
Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show, 
ing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  “  Uncle  Sam’s  Ex¬ 
perience  With  Paints  ”  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  Street,  New  York. 


Poultry-House  Roofing 

must  be  cheap,  durable  and  entirely 
airtight  and  waterproof. 

P  &  B  Ruberoid  Roofing 

is  what  you  want.  Invaluable  for  siding  and  for 
keeping  floors  dry  and  warm. 

Write  ns  for  samples  and  prices. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

Nos.  81  and  83  John  Street,  New  York. 


EMPIRE 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

are  a  necessity  to 
every  practical 
farmer.  A  child 
can  run  them. 

They  utilize  more 
than  99  9-10  per 
cent,  of  the  but¬ 
ter  fat.  They  in¬ 
crease  quantity 
and  quality  of 
butter. 

Be  sure  to  write  for  our  free  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue — tells  things  that  every 
dairyman  should  know. 

U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO., 

212Hlgh  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


IHE  BEST  BUTTER 

and  the  most  of  it  Is  made  by  using 

our  Improved  patent 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

Jttakesnll  thecream  out  of  milk,  expels  all  foul  odors 
and  impurities  in  two  hour’s  time.  Better  than  any 
^creamery  made  and  costs  lew?  than  half  as  much.  For  1 
cow  up  to  40.  Can’t  get  out  of  order.  No  experience 
necessary.  Prices,  $5.  to  1.  Free  catalogue  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Reliable  Apent»  Wanted. 

Aquatic  Cream  Sep’torCo.  119  Factory  Sq.  Watertown,  N.Y. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 


IS  THE  STAND AR  D 

ST  FA M  PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS.  t*l ,  / 

GASOLINE  ENGINES  f 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  BHT 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  t:  "! 

AURORA. ILL  -  CHICAGO  -  DALLAS.TEX 


UfCI  I  DRILLING 
WELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  Wlth.engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  JBROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


i 


iCRE  OF  CORN 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
■  irvstem — being  the  theme  of 

I  £tA  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

\  By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

*  of  tb.  University  of  WI*con*tn,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume 
I  ft  mpiwlsand  now  being  sent  out  by  the  S.lvkb  Mfg.  Co. 
!  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  beat  book  yet  Introduced  on 

I  the  subject’  It  includes: 

I — Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V— Com  parison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

I  VI— The  Silo  In  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 

ifor  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 

To  avoid  difllnteresied  inquirers  the 

Price  Is  10c.  coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


I 


THE 

WILLARD  KNAPP 
Cow  Tie 

Insures  Cleanliness, 
Health  and  Comfort,  and 
Is  the  most  durable  device 
for  fastening  cows. 

F.  M.  COCKRURN,  Man¬ 
ager  George  Junior  Repub¬ 
lic,  Freeville.  N.  Y.,  says: 

“We  have  had  your  ties  in  use  in  onr  stables  for 
four  months.  They  are  perfectly  simple,  and  simply 
perfect.  1  wish  you  could  see  them  as  we  have  them 
constructed.  The  cows  are  kept  clean.  The  many 
dairymen  who  visit  our  barn  all  speak  very  highly 
of  our  method  of  caring  for  cows,  and  much  of  the 
credit  that  we  jeceive  Is  due  to  your  ties." 

Send  for  Pamphlet  on  Fastening  Cows,  with  Testl- 
onials  from  the  best  dairymen. 


WILLARD  H.  KNAPP  &  CO., 


404  Groton  Street, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 


“Appleton  goods  take  the  lead,  and  srour  steel  link  ■ 
tread,  all  told,  has  no  rival."— Maxlky  Baca.  At . 
Stone,  Harvard,  Ill.  j 

Hundreds  of  Similar  Testimonials  prove 
that  our 

OluvLua  powers: 

are  properly  named.  We  make  1,  2 
and  b  horse  tread 
powers,smooth  or 
level  lags  as  desir¬ 
ed,  do  wn  or  moun¬ 
ted.  The 

ONE-HORSE 
'•SUCCESS” 

Is  the  best  power  j 
made  for  driving ' 
cream  separators,  _ 

andall  machinery  * _  _ _ 

requiring  light  power,  but  absolutely  steady  motion.  More  power  ; 
can  be  obtained  from  the  ^SUCCESS**  Tread  Powers  size  for 
size  than  any  ethers  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong  < 
enough  for  largest  horses,  best  governed,  etc.  More  about  them  « 
and  our  sweep  powers,  shelters,  fodder  and  ensilage  cutters  • 
or  shredders,  huskors,  grinders,  wood  saws,  wind  mills,  ! 
steel  tanks,  etc.,  »n  oui  160  page  illustrated  catalogue.  FKKE.  ; 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  27  Fargo  St,  BATAVIA.  ILL. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  E.  L.  KIT. BORNE. 


Overfed  Cow  Off  Feed. 

1  have  a  four-year-old  Jersey  cow  1 
bought  two  months  ago.  She  was  very 
poor;  I  began  to  feed  all  the  hay  and  grain 
she  would  eat  until  I  overfed  her.  Now 
all  she  will  eat  are  a  few  potatoes  and  a 
little  hay,  but  will  not  eat  grain  in  any 
form.  She  is  still  very  poor;  due  to  come 
in  at  the  end  of  May.  What  can  I  do  for 
her?  w.  p.  s. 

Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Give  one  of  the  following  powders 
three  times  daily,  in  a  quart  of  thin 
flaxseed  gruel,  as  a  drench:  Powdered 
nux  vomica,  four  ounces;  powdered  gen¬ 
tian  and  ginger,  of  each  eight  ounces. 
Mix,  and  divide  into  24  powders.  Con¬ 
tinue  feeding  a  little  bright  hay  or  corn 
fodder.  Tempt  her  appetite  with  a  few 
apples,  potatoes,  or  roots,  and  sprinkle 
a  l'ittle  bran  over  them  as  soon  as  she 
will  eat  it.  Do  not  allow  food  to  stand 
before  the  cow  from  one  feeding  until 
the  next.  All  food  that  is  not  eaten 
within  two  hours  should  be  removed, 
and  nothing  given  until  next  feeding. 
It  would  be  well  to  give  the  cow  three 
or  four  extra  quarts  of  the  flaxseed 
gruel  daily. 

Chronic  Cough  in  a  Cow. 

I  have  a  cow  that  coughs  every  night; 
what  can  I  give  her  to  cure  her  cough?  Is 
there  any  danger  in  drinking  her  milk?  if 
so,  how  can  it  be  obviated?  Ought  it  to 
be  boiled?  n. 

Ojus,  Fla. 

Rub  the  throat  from  ear  to  ear  with 
ammonia  liniment  (equal  parts  strong 
aqua  ammonia  and  sweet  oil)  sufficient 
to  blister.  Repeat  after  two  or  three 
weeks,  if  necessary.  Give  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  the  following  cougn  paste,  by 
opening  the  mouth  and  smearing  well 
back  on  the  teeth  and  tongue,  to  be 
slowly  swallowed  at  leisure:  Powdered 
opium  and  solid  extract  belladonna,  of 
each  one  ounce;  nitrate  of  potash,  two 
ounces;  powdered  extract  of  licorice,  six 
ounces;  honey  (about  eight  ounces), 
sufficient  to  make  a  stiff  paste.  Repeat 
the  dose  three  or  four  times  daily  after 
eating.  Feed  a  hot  mash  daily,  to  steam 
the  throat,  if  the  cow  will  eat  it.  There 
would  be  no  danger  in  drinking  the 
m'ilk,  unless  the  cough  were  due  to  tu¬ 
berculosis.  If  there  is  no  improvement 
after  two  or  three  weeks’  treatment  it 
would  do  well  to  have  the  cow  tuber¬ 
culin-tested  for  tuberculosis.  I  would 
not  advise  boiling  the  milk;  but  simply 
to  heat  it  to  a  temperature  of  155  to  160 
degrees  Fahrenheit  for  10  to  15  minutes, 
after  which  cool  quickly  with  ice  or  cold 
water.  This  will  sterilize  the  milk  so  as 
to  render  it  safer  for  use. 

Foul-in-the-Foot  in  Cattle. 

I  have  several  cows  whose  hind  feet  are 
sore— fouls  in  them,  I  think,  from  pastur¬ 
ing  in  swampy  ground.  The  stables  are 
kept  clean;  they  stand  on  cement.  What 
can  I  do  to  cure  them,  and  what  can  be 
done  to  keep  them  from  throwing  them¬ 
selves  while  we  are  applying  the  remedy? 
We  have  tried  to  catch  them  lying  down, 
but  they  learned  in  a  hurry  who  applied  the 
wash,  and  as  soon  as  that  person  appeared 
in  the  stable,  every  one  that  had  sore  feet 
scrambled  up  and  it  would  take  a  Samson 
to  hold  them.  I  cannot  have  them  thrown, 
as  they  are  soon  to  be  fresh  milkers. 

Silver  Mine,  Conn.  e.  r.  a. 

A  common  method  of  holding  the  hind 
foot  is  to  tie  a  rope  around  the  fetlock 
and  draw  the  foot  backward,  passing 
the  rope  through  a  ring  or  around  a 
bar.  If  the  cows  are  carefully  handled, 
and  an  assistant  stands  at  one  side  to 
steady  the  animal,  they  will  not  usually 
throw  themselves.  But  even  if  they 
do,  they  will  rarely  injure  themselves, 
if  the  rope  is  eased  off  as  the  animal 
goes  down.  You  can  avoid  all  danger 
by  first  tying  up  the  fore  feet,  so  as  to 
bring  the  cow  to  her  knees;  then  tie  a 
rope  to  each  hind  foot,  or  tie  both  legs 
together,  and  gently  lay  her  down  on 
one  side,  and  keep  her  down  until  the 
feet  are  dressed.  See  page  523  of  The 
R-  N.-Y.  for  July  15,  1899,  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  foot-rot. 


Lice  on  Cattle. 

My  cows  are  covered  with  some  kind  of 
vermin— not  lice,  but  a  kind  of  tick— a  little 
thing  that  seems  to  burrow  its  head  in  the 
hide,  with  the  rest  of  its  body  protruding. 
What  will  destroy  them?  m.  e.  b. 

New  York. 

The  vermin  of  which  you  write  are 
evidently  the  large  blood-sucking  lice, 
the  Hoematopinus  of  cattle.  They  are 
one-eighth  to  one-fifth  inch  long,  and 
one-twelfth  to  one-tenth  inch  broad,  and 
are  provided  with  a  sucking  tube  with 
which  they  pierce  the  skin  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sucking  the  blood.  Rub  the  re¬ 
gions  infested  with  the  lice  (most  com¬ 
monly  the  neck  and  shoulders),  with 
one  part  kerosene,  well  shaken  up  in 
about  eight  parts  of  sweet  or  cotton-seed 
oil.  Repeat  the  application  in  a  week 
or  10  days.  Two  or  three  applications, 
if  thorough,  ought  to  rid  the  cattle  of 
most  of  their  lice.  The  stable  should 
be  cleaned  and  scrubbed  with  kerosene 
and  water,  or  whitewashed.  During 
warm  weather  it  would  be  easier,  and 
equally  effective,  to  use  one  part  kero¬ 
sene  to  eight  parts  of  water,  or  one  part 
kerosene  emulsion  dissolved  in  eight 
parts  water,  and  sponge  the  animals  all 
over  thoroughly. 


Cows  that  Chew  Boards. 

What  is  there  lacking  in  the  ration  of  a 
cow,  which  makes  her  gnaw  pieces  of  wood 
and  eat  splinters?  The  animals  will  gnaw 
on  almost  any  kind  of  wood,  but  seem  to 
prefer  pine  when  they  can  get  at  it.  What 
should  they  be  fed  to  make  them  stop  eat¬ 
ing  wood?  Does  it  hurt  a  cow  to  eat 
splinters?  o.  w.  s. 

Applegate,  N.  Y. 

This  gnawing  of  boards  and  old 
bones,  or  drinking  filthy  water,  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  cattle  need  lime  and 
phosphates  in  their  food.  When  they 
lack  their  bone-forming  food  they  show 
these  depraved  or  abnormal  tastes. 
The  remedy  is  to  feed  grain  rich  in 
phosphates.  Bran  or  oil  meal  are  good. 
Some  farmers  often  feed  a  handful  of 
fine  ground  bone  with  the  grain.  This 
quickly  removes  the  cause  and  stops 
xae  habit.  Yes,  it  is  a  bad  habit — 
likely  to  hurt  t_e  cow. 


1  have  been  using  Jayne’s  Expectorant  for  the 
past  THIRTY  YEARS.  During  that  time  I  have 
cured  myself  as  well  as  the  members  of  my  family, 
of  some  very  severe  Colds.  I  consider  it  the  very 
best  and  safest  remedy  made  for  the  relief  of  all 
pulmonary  troubles  — P.  M.  GREEN,  Culbertson, 
Neb.,  Oct.  17,  18’ 5. 

Safe  and  Sure.  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative  Pills.— 
Adv. 


A  Milk  Cooler 

Is  a  device  for  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow. 

ST  he  object  is  to  expose  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  it  to  the  air,  thus  cooling 
it  and  driving  out  all  hud  odors 
and  germs  which  spoil  milk  very 
quickly  and  reduce  its  value. 

The  Perfection  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

does  this  quicker  and  better  than  any  other,  Send  for 
prices  and  free  catalogue  of  Farm  and  Dairy  supplies. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Manfr..  Box  12.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


SHARPLES 

Cream 
Separators • 

Don't  think  if 
you  buy  a 
farm  separ¬ 
ator  you 
must  buy 
something 
complicated 
and  hard  to 
manage. 

^  Don't  think 
thatbecause 
one  kind  of 
farm  separ- 
ator  re-j 
quires  an 
hour  to|wash 
it  that  all  do. 

Don't  think  that  constant  re¬ 
pair  bills  are  a  necessity  just 
because  some  one  with  a  com¬ 
plicated  separator  has  to  pay 
them. 

wi  Don't  think  that  some  other 
■  farm  separator  is  as  good  as  the 

Sharpie  because  Borne  agent  for 
the  other  condemns  the  Sharpies. 

He  fears  its  superiority,  is  the  rea- 
eon  he  condemns  it.  Send  for  free 
Catalogue  Net  25 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Cheater,  Pa. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO., 

HH  So.  Cunul  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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ALPHA-DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

« i 

THE  20TH  CENTTJRY  “  ALPHA  ”  DE  LAVAL 
machines  are  the  very  acme  of  perfection  in  cream 
separators^-embodying  the  new  and  perfected  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  “ALPHA”  disc  principle. 

The  creameryman  or  dairyman  who  has  not  examined 
or  used  a  20TH  CENTURY  “disc”  machine  sufficiently 
<o  understand  the  scope  and  importance  of  the  new 
improvements  has  yet  to  learn  the  merits  and  virtues  of 
the  up-to-date  cream  separator. 

In  a  word,  the  20TH  CENTURY  “ALPHA”  ma¬ 
chine,  in  any  of  its  sizes,  is  simply  beyond  the  pale  of 
comparison  with  anything  else  that  natural  force  and 
human  ingenuity  has  yet  devised  in  the  shape  of  a  cream 
separator.  It  stands  in  a  class  by  itself — far  above  and 
beyond  all  possible  competition. 

Send  for  new  “  20th  Century 99  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Stb., 
Chicago. 


103  &  105  Mission  St., 

San  Francisco. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

327  Commissioners  St., 

Montreal. 


FIG,  I 
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COMPETITORS  HAVE  FRANKLY  ADMITTED  THAT 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separators 

ARE  THE  BEST  SKIMMERS  ON  THE  MARKET. 


.  We  illustrate  herewith  our  new  corrugated  bowl,  which  is 
giving  such  perfect  satisfaction,  and  which  does  not  require  hot 
water  to  flush.  A  small  quantity  of  skimmilk  does  the  work  thor¬ 
oughly— more  so  than  competitors  that  have  central  tubes  and  a 
multiplicity  of  discs  for  the  cream  to  stick  to,  as  the  U.  S.  has 
neither.  Competitors,  in  their  efforts  to  find  something  to  check 
the 

Victorious  Progress  of  the  United  States, 

have  tried  to  make  a  big  bugbear  of  using  hot  water  to  flush  the 
bowl,  but  now  this,  their  last  criticism,  is  overcome,  and  they  are 
at  loss  to  know  what  to  harp  on  to  prejudice  purchasers  against 
the  Improved  U.  S.  and  reduce  the  constantly  increasing  sales. 

Write  for  our  1900  or  “New  Century’’  catalogue  giving  full 
particulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


J)  I  Get  every  cent’s  worth  of  cream  from  your  milk — every 
-1  cent  of  profit  from  your  cows.  You  can’t  <lo  it  by  skini- 
ming  with  a  cheap  or  old  style  separator.  We  will  prove 
rONS.  that  you  can  do  it  with  the 


Get 


NATIONAL 

Hand  Separator 


by  sending  you  one  on  ten 
days’  trial ,  free.  Gets  all  the 
cream,  produces  better  cream- 
more  butter  ;  saves  time,  makes 
skimming  easy.  Give  it  a  thor¬ 
ough  trial  by  the  side  of  any 
other  separator;  then  if  you’re 
not  satisfied  that  it  runs  easier  and 
does  better  work  at  less  expense, 
ship  it  back — we’ll  pay  the  freight. 
Full  particulars  of  free  trial  offer  on  request. 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  MACHINE  CO., 
Newark,  N.  J. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

All 

Inquiries 

Answered 


THE  BEST  FOR 
THE  DAIRY, 

be  It  large  or  email,  la 
the  celebrated 

Kneeland 
Omega 
Separator 

)  Least  In  coat,  great  - 
,  est  In  economy,  sim¬ 

plicity,  durability;  slow  speed,  so  little  power 
required,  and  easy  to  operate.  Only  two  parts 
to  clean,  which  can  be  done  in  3  minutes.  No 
possible  clogging  In  the  bowl.  An  all  around 
machine  of  highest  quality.  Guaranteed  to 
satisfy,  or  your  money  back. 

‘‘Good  Butter  and  How  to  Make  It,”  Is  our 
free  book,  of  value  to  everyone.  Send  for  It. 

THE  KNEELAND  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO., 
tin  Concord  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


New  Feed  Grinder. 

Ball  Bearings.  Perfect  in  Construction. 
Easy  Running.  Grinds  Fast  and  Fine. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Special  Introductory  price  for  first  one  in 
each  neighborhood. 

SUNDRIES  MFG.  CO., South  Bend.lnd. 


SI  lx  /^y 

Fixtures,  Door  Frames,  Doors,  ■ 

Hoops  and  Hoop  Lags.  O 

WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO.  M 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

SILO 


SEED  CORN 

■Forwardin; 
Depot  forali  Field  Seeds.  Silc 
from  A  to  Z.  Catalogues  free. 
AMERICAN  SILO-SEED  CO., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  31,  1900. 


Mr.  Wiley  makes  a  strong  prophecy  on  page  235 
regarding  the  future  of  fumigation.  We  think  that  he 
is  nearly  right.  Public  sentiment  will  demand  such 
protection.  It  is  a  hardship  on  the  nurseryman,  but 
nothing  like  the  hardship  on  the  buyer,  who  pays  for 
trees  and  spends  time  and  money  only  to  find  them 
scaly  and  worthless  at  the  end  of  a  few  years.  It  is 
always  easier  to  kill  a  baby  than  to  fight  a  giant. 

* 

Massachusetts  fruit  growers  are  trying  to  secure 
a  law  against  “short”  packages — like  the  one  in  New 
York  State.  The  commission  men  oppose  it.  There 
must  be  uniform  laws  in  all  the  States  surrounding 
New  York  in  order  to  force  growers  to  give  up  these 
“short”  packages.  Men  ought  to  court  honesty  for 
the  love  of  it.  That’s  true,  but  the  fact  is  that  some 
men  can  only  be  made  to  associate  with  honesty 
through  a  court  of  justice. 

* 

Some  farmers  use  large  quantities  of  dissolved 
phosphate  rock.  They  see  quoted  prices  of  raw 
ground  rock,  and  ask  if  they  cannot  buy  sulphuric 
acid  and  do  their  own  “reducing”  on  the  farm.  No — 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  it.  The  operation  is 
complicated  and  dangerous.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
that  should  be  left  to  the  manufacturers  who  have 
the  necessary  machinery.  The  raw  phosphate  rock 
can  be  used  alone  or  mixed  with  plaster  as  an  ab¬ 
sorbent,  or  put  in  compost  heaps  or  manure  piles. 
We  advise  against  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the 
farm.  A  single  drop  can  destroy  an  eye! 

* 

In  reckoning  up  the  cost  of  production,  do  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  make  proper  allowance  for  their 
own  labor?  The  secretary  of  the  American  Cranberry 
Growers’  Association  in  a  circular  letter  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  to  that  body,  says  they  do  not,  and  also  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  when  their  crop  is  hurried 
to  market  early  in  the  season,  low  prices  prevail,  and 
the  profits  are  gained  by  dealers  wbo  buy  the  fruit  at 
this  time  of  glut,  and  store  it  until  high  prices  come. 
The  remedy  suggested  is  that  the  growers  combine, 
provide  proper  places  of  storage,  and  put  the  fruit  on 
the  market  in  accordance  with  the  demand,  thus 
avoiding  gluts.  These  observations  apply  quite  as 
strongly  to  other  crops  as  to  cranberries.  To  market 
farm  and  orchard  products  in  an  up-to-date  manner 
is  quite  as  important  as  to  grow  them  well. 

* 

So-called  “promoters”  of  creameries  or  canning 
factories  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest  this  year.  We 
have  explained  their  methods  many  times.  A  slick, 
plausible  agent  comes  to  town  and  talks  to  business 
men  about  the  great  value  of  a  creamery  or  canning 
factory.  Of  course,  they  agree  with  him,  for  the  town 
is  to  get  the  factory  and  they  are  to  put  up  but  little 
money  for  it.  Then  some  prominent  farmer  is  se¬ 
cured.  Usually  he  gets  a  bonus  for  his  work.  He 
goes  around  among  the  farmers  and  “talks  it  up.”  He 
is  a  good  talker,  and  the  result  is  that  farmers  sign 
an  agreement  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  the  stock 
of  the  concern.  Then  a  meeting  is  held,  a  committee 
appointed,  and  usually  an  agreement  is  made  with 
the  agent  to  have  him  build  and  stock  a  factory.  He 
names  his  own  price,  which  is  usually  50  per  cent  or 
more  greater  than  the  outfit  is  really  worth.  Then 
the  promoter  goes  ahead  and  puts  up  the  plant.  It  is 
usually  “accepted”  without  hesitation  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  then  the  promoter  starts  out  to  collect. 
By  means  of  bluffs,  wheedling,  promises,  or  threats  he 
collects  in  cash  or  notes  a  good  share  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tions.  He  then  gets  out— usually  discounting  the 
notes  at  a  county  bank.  He  leaves  behind  a  factory 
costing  far  more  than  it  should,  and  usually  alto¬ 


gether  too  big  for  the  local  needs.  The  business  men 
ana  “prominent  citizens”  who  subscribed  large  sums 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  pay  much  actual  cash.  The  cost  is 
usually  paid  by  the  farmers  who  subscribed  smaller 
sums.  If  the  farmers  are  ready  to  put  up  more  money 
and  produce  enough  to  keep  the  factory  busy,  they 
may  in  time  get  their  money  out.  It  is  usually  hard 
work  to  do  this,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  factory 
stands  idle  after  one  brief  and  disastrous  season.  It 
will  be  asked,  how  is  it  possible  to  work  such  a  game 
on  shrewd,  level-headed  farmers?  That  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  agriculture.  It  remains  a  sad  fact  that, 
while  an  honest  and  respected  man  cannot  induce  his 
neighbors  to  cooperate,  an  irresponsible  and  strange 
rascal  can  induce  them  to  throw  their  hard-earned 
dollars  into  his  hat.  Who  is  the  wise  man  that  will 
explain  this  thing? 

* 

The  oleo  men  are  now  making  much  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  filthy  milk  is  sometimes  sent  to  the  cream¬ 
ery  for  buttermaking.  Then  they  say  that  laws  to 
compel  dairymen  to  be  clean  are  more  needed  than 
laws  to  regulate  the  sale  of  oleo.  Of  course  they 
think  so.  From  their  standpoint  filth  in  milk  is  a 
terrible  crime,  while  filth  in  business  morals  is  a 
little  thing.  Dairymen  do  not  object  to  fair  sanitary 
laws.  They  will  be  clean  if  the  oleo  people  will  be 
honest.  All  manner  of  tricks  are  resorted  to  in  order 
to  evade  the  present  laws.  Just  as  in  the  sale  of 
“process,”  or  deviled  butter,  all  sorts  of  schemes  are 
practiced  to  pass  the  stuff  off  dishonestly.  In  some 
cases  where  the  State  laws  demand  that  packages 
shall  be  plainly  marked,  purple  wrapping  paper  is 
used,  with  the  printed  name  in  about  the  same  col¬ 
ored  ink.  In  other  cases  yellow  ink  is  used  on  the 
white  wrapping  paper,  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily 
read.  No  use  talking,  the  oleo  business  is  full  of 
fraud  which  our  present  laws  cannot  prevent. 

* 

^  It  is  pretty  well  understood  that  the  tobacco  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  were  strong  enough  to 
make  the  President  change  his  intention  regarding 
the  Porto  Rican  tariff.  It  was  claimed  that  this 
country  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Porto 
Ricans  to  give  them  equal  trade  rights  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  our  own  country.  The  tobacco  growers  put  in 
the  claim  that  certain  rights  had  also  been  promised 
them.  So  far  as  one  Administration  could  do  so,  they 
had  been  guaranteed  protection  for  their  tobacco.  On 
the  strength  of  this  they  spent  money  for  tobacco 
barns  and  other  necessary  fixtures.  Free  trade  in 
tobacco  would  so  reduce  the  price  that  this  capital 
will  not  pay  interest.  At  least  that  is  the  way  they 
reasoned,  and  being  Americans  and  voters,  they  car¬ 
ried  their  point.  The  fruit  growers  have  made  such 
strong  protests  against  the  reciprocity  treaties  that 
they  seem  to  have  been  hung  up  until  after  the  elec¬ 
tion.  Surely  the  American  farmer  has  a  good  mem¬ 
ory.  He  remembers  what  was  promised  him.  Other 
protected  interests  have  set  him  a  fine  example  of 
hustling  for  “what  there  is  in  it!” 

* 

Every  Spring  brings  us  a  flood  of  questions  about 
fertilizers.  Many  people  have  an  idea  that  they  can 
buy  the  chemicals  and  mix  at  home.  So  they  can,  but 
not  always  to  any  great  profit.  For  crops  like  grass 
or  grain,  simple  mixtures  of  potash,  bone,  phosphate 
and  nitrate  of  soda  will  answer  well.  For  many  other 
crops  more  complicated  mixtures  are  required.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  general  opinion,  it  requires  skill,  experi¬ 
ence  and  thorough  knowledge  to  make  a  proper  mix¬ 
ture  of  chemicals.  It  is  a  far  more  accurate  job  than 
that  of  mixing  paint  or  cement.  It  should  never  be 
left  to  any  careless  hand.  We  hesitate  to  advise  a 
novice,  or  one  who  has  never  studied  out  something  of 
the  chemistry  of  fertilizers,  to  depend  entirely  on 
home  mixing.  In  most  cases  it  would  be  better  for 
them  to  use  the  standard  mixtures  made  by  well- 
known  manufacturers.  Most  of  our  questions  come 
from  new  beginners.  We  advise  them  first  to  study 
the  subject  in  bulletins  and  books,  and  then  to  make 
careful  mixtures  for  comparison  in  the  field  by  the 
side  of  standard  brands.  Take  several  rows  right 
through  the  field.  The  small  plot  experiment  does 
not  tell  a  fair  story. 

* 

v  the  National  Currency  bill,  making  gold  the  official 
standard  of  value,  has  been  enacted  into  a  law,  and 
its  effect  for  good  or  evil  will  soon  be  felt.  This  is 
almost  wholly  a  bankers’  measure,  as  the  financial 
world  has  been  urging  something  like  it  for  over  20 
years.  The  farmers  and  producers  of  the  country 
have  had  little  to  do  with  it.  Still  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  lack  of  organized  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  true  wealth-producers  has  given  the  consent  that 
silence  always  implies  to  this  measure.  The  public 
has  had  so  much  discussion  of  currency  matters  that 
it  has  become  ureu  of  the  whole  subject,  and  was  will¬ 
ing  to  let  this  measure  go  through  practically  by  de¬ 


fault.  As  finally  passed,  it,  in  effect,  makes  a  present^, 
to  every  National  bank  of  10  per  cent  of  its  capital, 
as  it  releases  the  reserve  of  that  amount,  and  allows 
the  bank  to  issue  notes  to  the  full  amount  of  its  cap-  _ 
ital,  thus  giving  full  double  profit  on  every  dollar  in¬ 
vested;  it  will  pay  over  $80,000,000  bonus  on  the  re¬ 
maining  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Nation,  which 
has  only  a  few  years  to  run,  and  it  practically  fastens 
a  permanent  indebtedness  on  the  country  by  author¬ 
izing  another  issue  of  bonds,  whose  payment  cannot 
be  accomplished  for  a  generation,  and  then  only  after-' 
more  than  $300,000,000  has  been  spent  in  interest.  It 
gives  the  money-handlers  an  opportunity,  by  com-^ 
bination,  to  force  panics  or  create  an  expansion  of 
business  at  will.  The  workings  of  this  formidable 
measure  will  be  watched  closely,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  its  advocates  are  not  generally  angels  of  public 
generosity,  and  may  not  be  inclined  to  use  their  new 
and  excessive  powers  with  moderation. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

A  cavalry  saber  hangs  up  on  the  wall, 

All  battered  and  twisted  and  eaten  by  rust; 

’Twas  new  when  Its  owner  heard  Liberty  call. 

And  into  his  lingers  the  weapon  was  thrust. 

And  many  a  desperate  battle,  I  ween 
This  rusty  and  battered  old  saber  has  seen. 

My  little  boys  asks  me  again  and  again, 

A  hundred  odd  questions— "What  good  does  it  do?' 

"And  why  is  it  rusty?”  and  “What  makes  that  stain 
At  the  handle?”  and  “What  is  it  worth,  Pa,  to  you?" 
The  little  chap  never  heard  Liberty  call. 

He  hasn’t  heard  Freedom’s  harsh  lesson  at  all. 

1  tell  him  the  story— how  up  through  the  smoke 
Of  Malvern  Hill’s  battle  the  enemy  came; 

Up!  Up  to  the  cannon  until  the  line  broke, 

Bent,  wavered  and  vanished — scorched  out  by  the  flame; 
How  over  the  cannon  one  brave  fellow  lay, 

The  saber  held  tight  in  his  dead  hand  that  day. 

My  little  boy  ponders  the  tale  at  my  knee, 

“I  wish  we  had  sabers  and  lighting,”  he  cries, 

“I  wish  there  were  tyrants  and  men  to  set  free, 

And  heroes  to  suffer  and  light  for  a  prize. 

There  isn’t  a  war  or  a  chance  to  be  brave. 

Or  swords  to  be  carried,  or  country  to  save.” 

Ah!  little  boy!  Never  found  hero  a  time, 

In  all  of  the  ages  that  history  knows, 

So  filled  up  as  this  age  with  chances  sublime 
For  meeting  and  conquering  deadliest  foes. 

Not  with  the  old  saber  can  you  win  your  fight, 

Your  weapon  is  forged  out  of  justice  and  right. 

For  falsehood  chains  truth  and  injustice  is  strong, 

And  ignorance  tramples  on  Liberty’s  law. 

The  country  needs  men  with  a  hatred  for  wrong, 

A  heart  without  fear  and  a  life  without  flaw. 

And  nothing  is  nobler,  my  boy,  than  the  light, 

That  honest  hearts  make  to  be  true  to  the  right. 


Old  sawdust  makes  a  good  mulch. 

No— a  sooty  chimney  is  not  suitable. 

Pass  the  growler — lie’s  full  of  whine. 

Can  you  seed  to  clover  easily  after  beans  ? 

Yes,  the  Yankee  is  generally  a  beany  factor. 

It  may  pay  you  to  consider  the  hnckwheat  crop. 

The  smooth  tongue  may  make  a  rough  road  for  you. 

Beware  of  the  man  whose  wife  always  agrees  with  him. 

Who’s  the  boss  at  your  place— wife,  yourself  or  hired 
man? 

Let  the  man  with  the  hoe,  hold  on.  Better  times  are 
ahead! 

What  a  scarcity  of  Winter  peais  you  find  in  farmers' 
orchards. 

It  cost  $123,801  to  clean  New  York  streets  after  the  last 
snowstorm. 

We  had  no  idea  that  there  was  so  much  interest  in  the 
cherry  crop. 

The  rule  of  gold  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
Golden  Rule. 

Has  life  a  salve  of  healing  balm  for  the  farmer  who 
does  not  love  the  farm? 

Catching  fiies  in  the  outfield  is  good  for  the  ball  player 
but  bad  for  the  dairy  cow. 

Oh!  If  we  only  had  a  load  of  carrots  for  the  horses! 
It  would  help  fit  them  for  Spring  work. 

That’s  right,  Mother— give  Father  the  peace  of  your 
mind— which  may  now  be  past  his  understanding. 

Remember  that  increased  tillage  helps  burn  up  the 
organic  matter  in  the  soil.  We  must  put  it  back  in 
some  way. 

Grain  always  contains  a  high  proportion  of  phosphoric 
acid.  Corn  cobs  are  very  rich  in  potash.  Thus  the  corn 
crop  always  requires  a  fertilizer  rich  in  these  minerals. 

It  is  said  that  poultices  of  paper  pulp  are  being  used 
in  some  Government  hospitals,  in  place  of  flaxseed.  This 
suggests  that  under  such  circumstances,  even  the  paper 
trust  becomes  a  drawing  card. 

The  charge  is  made  that  in  some  States  no  man  can 
get  on  the  institute  platform  as  a  dairy  speaker  unless 
he  is  a  silo  man.  That  won’t  do.  There  are  still  some 
honest  men  who  do  not  care  for  a  silo. 

It  is  reported  that  in  some  sections  of  Indiana  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  planning  to  name  the  country  roads,  as  the  streets 
are  named  in  the  city.  It  is  also  suggested  that,  in  place 
of  street  numbers,  each  farmer  attach  his  name  near  the 
front  gate. 

The  Loud  bill  which  aimed  to  regulate  postage  rates, 
failed  in  Congress.  We  considered  it  a  just  measure.  It 
would  have  saved  the  Government  $20,000,000  per  year.  A 
few  publishers  of  cheap  books  and  “sample  copies”  were 
strong  enough  to  kill  it. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— A  severe  storm  of  snow,  sleet  and  hail 
visited  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  March  15,  block¬ 
ing  traffic  and  causing  numerous  accidents.  Near  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J.,  two  nursery  salesmen  were  frozen  to  death, 
while  exposed  to  the  storm.  .  .  .  Francis  Truth,  head 
of  a  so-called  divine-healing  association  in  Boston,  Mass., 
was  arrested  March  15,  charged  with  using  the  mails  for 
fraudulent  purposes.  He  has  been  obtaining  money  from 
persons  to  whom  he  promised  to  give  ‘‘absent  treatment" 
for  disease.  ...  In  a  collision  off  Sable  Island,  Nova 
Scotia,  March  14,  the  steamer  Counte  foundered,  with  the 
captain  and  21  men.  ...  A  counterfeit  of  the  new  $1 
silver  certificate  has  been  discovered  by  the  chief  of  the 
Secret  Service.  It  is  a  poor  zinc  etching.  ...  At 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  March  12,  nearly  8,000  operatives  in 
the  mills  were  idle,  owing  to  ice  in  the  river,  which  com¬ 
pelled  mills  not  provided  with  steam  power  to  shut  down. 
...  A  warship  has  been  ordered  to  Taku,  China,  to 
protect  American  missionary  interests.  .  .  .  An  explo¬ 
sion  in  a  furnace  at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  March  16,  killed  one 
man,  fatally  burned  two  others,  and  seriously  injured  two 
more.  The  body  of  one  man  was  entirely  consumed  by 
the  intense  heat  of  the  explosion,  not  a  trace  of  it  re¬ 
maining.  .  .  .  March  17,  the  temperature  was  below 
zero  in  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Ohio,  being  the  coldest  on 
this  date  for  23  years.  ...  A  train  on  the  Manhattan 
Elevated  Railroad,  New  York  City,  dashed  into  a  coal 
chute  at  Rector  street  March  18,  injuring  11  persons.  .  .  . 
At  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  19,  20  persons  were  injured  in  a 
rear-end  collision  of  trolley  cars.  ...  At  Nescopeck, 
Pa.,  the  bodies  of  E.  C.  Stout  and  his  wife,  were  found 
buried  In  the  snow  in  their  farmyard  March  19.  They  had 
both  been  gored  to  death  by  a  savage  bull  they  owned, 
Mrs.  Stout’s  neck  was  broken,  and  her  body  stripped  of 
clothing,  while  her  husband  was  mangled  almost  beyond 
recognition.  ...  At  Columbus,  O.,  March  17,  a  family 
of  six  persons  were  burned  to  death,  as  the  result  of 
starting  a  fire  with  gasoline,  which  exploded.  ...  A 
fire  which  started  in  a  wire  factory  in  Philadelphia  March 
21  caused  a  loss  of  $300,000.  ...  At  Chicago,  Ill.,  30  per¬ 
sons  were  injured  March  21  by  the  fall  of  an  elevator. 

.  .  .  The  authorities  at  Astoria,  Ore.,  are  offering  five 
cents  apiece  for  dead  rats.  They  fear  that  the  animals 
may  carry  bubonic  plague.  ...  At  San  Jacinto,  Cal., 
600  acres  of  land  on  San  Jacinto  Mountain  have  dropped 
into  a  great  cavern.  The  earthquake  of  December  25 
last  has  been  succeeded  by  many  lighter  shocks,  and  resi¬ 
dents  are  alarmed. 

CONGRESS.— The  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
has  decided  to  recommend  the  building  of  two  coast  bat¬ 
tleships,  three  armored  cruisers,  and  three  protective 
cruisers.  .  .  .  The  Republicans  in  the  Senate  are  still 
undecided  what  to  do  with  the  whole  Porto  Rican  ques¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  further  delay.  .  .  . 
March  16,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $2,000,000 
for  the  relief  of  Porto  Rico.  .  .  .  The  House  has  appro¬ 
priated  $7,093,488  for  seacoast  defenses.  .  .  .  March  21, 
Senator  Morgan  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Porto 
Rican  bill  providing  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  Filipino  Junta  in  Manila  is  grow¬ 
ing  more  active,  and  Gen.  Otis  is  endeavoring  to  lessen 
rebel  freedom  in  that  city.  A  number  of  insurgent  lead¬ 
ers  recently  met  in  conference  in  Manila.  The  rebels  are 
reorganizing  in  the  Provinces  of  Morong  and  Zambales. 
Brigands  are  committing  many  crimes  in  the  Province  of 
Nueva  Ecija,  where  they  tax  local  traders  and  farmers 
for  support.  In  Albay  the  insurgents  have  ceased  at¬ 
tacking  the  Americans,  but  are  ravaging  the  country. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  capsizing  of  a  ferry¬ 
boat  in  the  Danube  River,  near  Kalocsa,  Hungary, 
drowned  24  persons  March  20.  .  .  .  The  famine  expendi¬ 
ture  in  India  this  year  is  estimated  at  $16,675,000.  The 
plague  is  spreading,  4,725  deaths  occurring  in  Bengal  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  March  21.  .  .  .  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  is  declared  infected  with  bubonic  plague.  Two 
deaths  have  occurred.  .  .  .  Lord  Roberts’s  proclama¬ 
tion  of  amnesty  to  Free  State  burghers  is  causing  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their  farms.  March 
22,  Mafeking  still  held  out,  though  the  troops  were  reduced 
to  one-quarter  rations.  Switzerland  and  Germany  de¬ 
clined  to  offer  mediation,  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Boers.  Serious  friction  exists  between  Free  State  and 
Transvaal  forces.  The  announcement  by  Transvaal  au¬ 
thorities  that  if  compelled  to  evacuate  Johannesberg,  they 
would  destroy  town  and  mines  with  dynamite,  has  called 
out  a  British  proclamation,  warning  them  that  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  property  would  be  levied  upon  to  pay  the 
indemnity  for  such  damage. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  famous  trotting  mare 
Maud  S.  died  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  March  17,  heart  dis¬ 
ease  being  the  cause.  The  mare  was  26  years  old,  and 
had  a  record  of  2:08%. 

A  circular  letter  sent  out  by  A.  J.  Rider,  secretary  of 
the  American  Cranberry  Growers’  Association,  points  out 
that  while  the  figures  of  last  year’s  crop  show  an  appar¬ 
ent  profit,  it  is  really  a  loss,  because  the  growers  rate 
their  own  labor  too  low,  and  rush  their  products  into  the 
market  too  early.  A  combination  which  could  control 
prices  is  advised. 

March  14,  a  large  delegation  of  Philadelphia  produce 
dealers  appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  at  Washington,  in  support  of  the  Grout  bill.  One 
of  the  delegates  asserted  that  90  per  cent  of  the  oleo  sold 
in  Philadelphia  is  disposed  of  illegally  as  butter. 

The  snowstorm  March  15  caused  considerable  damage 
in  Texas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  as  the  fruit  trees 
were  in  full  bloom.  In  Texas  tender  vegetables  were 
damaged,  and  this  will  increase  the  acreage  of  cotton,  as 
many  farmers  will  devote  truck  land  to  this  crop. 

Floods  in  southern  Illinois  have  inundated  the  bottom 
lands,  doing  enormous  damage  to  crops  and  live  stoci*. 
At  Belleville,  the  Okaw  River  and  Cahokia  creek  were 
rising  steadily  March  17. 

The  official  report  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Victoria,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  shows  15,000,000  bushels,  instead  of  21,000,000,  the 
estimate  before  the  harvest.  The  exportable  surplus  will 
be  6,250,000  bushels. 

The  Congressional  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  so 
amended  the  Federal  Inspection  bill  that  it  does  not  take 
precedence  over  the  diverse  State  laws,  thereby  defeating 


the  very  purpose  for  which  the  bill  was  devised  and  losing 
for  It  the  support  of  the  men  who  have  been  pushing  it 
for  two  years. 

A  colony  of  400  Missouri  farmers  is  to  be  established  in 
the  Concho  Valley,  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  The 
promoters  of  the  colony  have  purchased  200,000  acres  of 
land,  and  the  colonists  all  expect  to  go  there  in  time  to 
put  in  this  season’s  crop. 

German  authorities  are  now  keeping  close  watch  on 
American  lard,  and  samples  are  frequently  analyzed. 
The  Berlin  Market  Hall  Journal  tells  its  readers  that 
American  lard  contains  50  per  cent  cotton-seed  oil,  40  per 
cent  cleaned,  bleached  tallow  and  10  per  cent  hog  lard.  In 
the  light  of  such  declarations  it  is  needless  to  suggest 
that  American  packers,  if  they  export  composite  short¬ 
enings  to  this  country,  will  do  well  to  have  its  component 
parts  plainly  set  forth  in  German  on  the  label. 

Germany  has  ordered  that  all  plant  imports,  including 
those  from  the  United  States,  be  examined  for  San  Jose 
scale. 

T.  J.  Wallace,  owner  of  the  Ellerslie  cattle  farm,  near 
Bunceton,  Mo.,  died  March  15,  aged  63.  Mr.  Wallace  had 
one  of  the  largest  herds  of  Short-horns  in  the  country, 
and  was  a  prominent  citizen  and  land  owner  in  central 
Missouri. 

During  February,  the  worst  bush  fires  experienced  for 
50  years  devastated  portions  of  Victoria,  Australia.  One 
million  acres  of  grass  were  destroyed,  and  20,000  sheep 
and  many  cattle  perished.  The  damage  is  estimated  at 
$500,000.  _ • 

THE  AMERICAN  HEN  IN  CUBA. 

A  Worthy  Mate  for  Destitute  Boys. 

GREAT  ENTERPRISES. — We  hear  a  good  deal  in 
these  days  about  the  spread  of  American  civilization 
on  the  Spanish  islands.  The  American  flour  barrel, 
and  unhappily  the  American  saloon,  have  both  gone 
to  Cuba.  We  hear  of  an  immense  syndicate  which 
has  been  formed  to  buy  up  all  the  railroads  in  Cuba, 
build  new  ones,  and  thus  secure  a  monopoly  of 
transportation.  Companies  are  being  formed  with 
large  capital  to  buy  up  land  on  which  to  grow  fruits, 
tobacco  and  vegetables.  All  these  things  are  adver¬ 
tised  and  exploited  as  wonderful  evidences  of  Amer- 
can  pluck  and  enterprise.  We  would  like  to  speak  of 
a  humbler,  but  none  the  less  worthy  enterprise  that 
America  has  sent  out.  One  of  our  readers,  Mr.  E.  E. 
Hubbard,  was  formerly  a  Livingston  Co.  (N.  Y.)  farm¬ 
er’s  boy.  He  was  always  interested  in  homeless  chil¬ 
dren,  and  desired  to  establish  himself  where  these  lit¬ 
tle  waifs  might  be  properly  cared  for.  He  went  to  Cuba 
just  a  year  ag  and  carried  this  idea  with  him.  It 
was  all  well  enough  for  the  Government  to  send  ex¬ 
perts  who  should  improve  the  varieties  of  oranges, 
sugar  cane,  or  tobacco.  It  was  a  grand  thing  for 
American  capitalists  to  revive  the  wasted  .ndustries 
oi  Cuba.  The  Government  contemplated  a  noble  work 
when  it  started  to  educate  and  elevate  the  human 
crop  of  Cuca.  These  things  work  from  the  top,  but 
Mr.  Hubbard  decided  to  begin  at  the  root.  He  felt 
that  there  would  be  homeless  boys  to  be  cared  for, 
ana  so  he  wen.  to  Matanzas  as  we  have  said,  with 
his  idea. 

GOVERNMENT  HELP. — We  are  glad  to  know  that 
the  Government  has  given  him  a  helping  hand.  Pri¬ 
vate  individuals  have  also  come  to  his  aid.  He  had 
only  $300  to  start  with,  and  he  began  last  April  with 
20  children.  Help  Anally  came  to  him,  and  he  now 
has  73  little  Cubans — bright,  healthy  and  strong. 
Some  of  these  little  waifs  were  mere  skeletons  when 
he  took  them  in.  Probably  a  fair  share  of  them  would 
have  starved  to  ceath  had  it  not  been  for  this  New 
York  boy  and  his  idea.  He  says  that,  on  the  whole, 
he  finds  a  great  deal  more  satisfaction  in  the  fatten¬ 
ing  of  Cuban  boys  than  he  ever  found  in  fattening 
pigs,  calves  or  lambs  on  the  old  New  York  farm. 
The  thing  has  gone  so  far  that  he  has  leased  for 
three  years  a  large  building  and  70  acres  of  land  on 
the  hillside  overlooking  the  City  tf  Matanzas.  They 
have  done  a  little  gardening,  but  it  has  been  so  dry 
that  northern  vegetables  have  not  succeeded  very 
well.  Now  the  Government  is  to  give  them  a  yoke  of 
oxen  and  a  plow,  and  they  expect  to  get  water  from 
a  well  220  feet  deep,  so  that  they  can  work  their  crops. 
Among  other  things  the  United  States  military  au¬ 
thorities  have  granted  Mr.  Hubbard  some  money  to  be 
used  in  buying  purebred  hens.  They  prefer  Brown 
Leghorns  or  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  There  is  a  dou¬ 
ble  object  in  view.  First,  the  Government  wants  to 
assist  this  work  of  caring  for  destitute  children.  In 
the  next  place,  the  eggs  are  to  be  disposed  of  at  mar¬ 
ket  prices  to  Cubans  who  wish  to  raise  a  good  breed 
of  chickens  and  improve  their  own  stock.  So  Mr. 
Hubbard  is  after  the  hens.  He  wants  young,  vigorous 
birds  of  these  two  breeds.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
American  hen  to  go  down  into  Cuba  on  this  mission 
of  charity.  Her  children  and  grandchildren  on  the 
sunny  isle  will  cackle  with  great  vigor,  giving  more 
energy  and  hope  to  the  Cubans.  Her  sons  and  grand¬ 
sons  will  not  attempt  to  tackle  some  of  the  gamecocks 
with  which  the  Cubans  are  wont  to  amuse  themselves, 
but  on  the  whole,  the  family  will  bring  peace,  pros¬ 
perity  and  eggs  to  the  sunny  isle.  Not  only  that,  but 
those  destitute  boys  will  learn  good  habits  of  industry 
and  perseverance  from  the  American  hen.  We  regard 


this  as  a  noble  charity,  and  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  spend  its  money  to  any  better  advantage 
than  in  helping  out  just  such  lines  of  relief.  We  are 
very  glad  to  know  that  this  worthy  little  enterprise 
has  gone  from  America  to  counteract  some  of  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  American  saloon. 


ONCE  MORE  THE  “CANNERY  SHARK.” 

The  description  by  W.  A.  Y.,  on  page  183,  of  those 
canning  sharks,  so  nearly  coincides  with  those  whom 
we  dealt  with  one  year  ago  that  I  am  inclined  to  think 
they  are  the  same  parties.  They  hailed  from  Chicago. 
They  put  up  three  factories  while  here,  one  at  Painted 
Post,  N.  Y.,  one  at  Knoxville,  Pa.,  and  one  at  Law- 
renceville,  Pa.  The  factories  seem  complete  and  up- 
to-date,  but  they  cost  too  much.  The  stockholders 
were  led  to  believe  that  there  was  an  enormous  profit 
in  raising  produce  for  the  factory,  and  that  every¬ 
thing  cannable  would  be  used,  even  our  potatoes,  and 
that  they  would  conduct  it  the  first  year  and  contract 
our  goods.  But  when  the  factory  was  completed,  the 
builders  hustled  around  among  the  stockholders, 
gathered  in  most  of  the  pay,  either  in  money  or 
notes,  after  which  they  began  to  show  their  colors. 
We  learned  then  that  they  would  furnish  a  processer 
for  $100  per  month,  and  we  would  need  to  raise  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars  to  carry  on  the  factory,  but 
the  stockholders  were  so  disgusted  with  the  decep¬ 
tiveness  of  the  business,  that  they  refused  to  furnish 
another  dollar,  although  the  directors  could  make  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  money.  The  result  was  that  the 
directors  rented  the  property  to  others  in  the  canning 
business  for  $300.  The  plant  cost  over  $7,000.  We 
paid  $60  to  insure  it  for  one  year,  and  this  year  it  will 
be  taxable.  We  received  for  our  produce  $5  per  tou 
for  sweet  corn,  $7  for  tomatoes,  and  from  40  to  60 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  apples.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  declare  a  divi¬ 
dend  at  this  rate.  H.  W.  C.,  of  Hope  Farm,  who  has 
been  talking  canning  factory,  will  do  well  to  consider 
this  question  carefully  before  investing  much  money 
in  one.  c.  e.  a. 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  same  firm  has  been  at  work  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hope  Farm.  Of  course  we  did  not 
take  stock  in  the  factory.  We  shall  tell  all  about 
it  later. 


THE  FUMIGATION  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

An  act  to  amend  the  present  agricultural  law,  the 
chief  feature  of  which  is  to  make  it  obligatory  for  all 
nurserymen  in  this  State  to  fumigate  their  trees  (sold 
and  shipped)  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  is  the  basis 
of  an  article.  Why  Oppose  the  San  Josd  Scale  Law, 
by  J.  S.  Woodward,  in  your  issue  of  March  17. 

In  the  main,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Woodward.  But 
that  the  inspection  business,  conducted  by  our  most 
efficient  body  of  inspectors  under  the  supervision  of 
our  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  helpful,  no 
one  doubts.  When  we  first  began  to  consider  the 
subject  of  fumigation,  we  confess  we  did  not  look  at 
it  from  both  sides.  We  thought  it  would  be  a  serious 
hindrance  oy  waste  of  time  during  the  packing  sea¬ 
son  and,  indeed,  that  is  the  chief  objection  made,  we 
believe,  by  the  opposition  to  the  measure.  After  more 
deliberate  consideration,  and  upon  the  receipt  of  many 
letters  from  our  patrons,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
fair  sample,  we  voluntarily  concluded  that  we  could 
not  afford  to  do  otherwise  than  fumigate: 

“Do  you  intend  to  fumigate  your  stock  this  Spring? 
If  not,  please  advise  me,  as  I  shall  buy  where  I  can 
get  my  trees  fumigated.” 

“We  shall  need  this  Spring  some  800  trees.  Do 
you  expect  to  fumigate?  We  shall  make  other  con¬ 
siderations  secondary.” 

Many  letters  of  this  character,  coming  from  our 
customers,  have  much  significance  and,  of  course,  we 
would  be  stupid,  indeed,  to  allow  the  man  who  is 
willing  to  fumigate  to  get  our  trade.  And  right  here 
I  wish  to  pose  as  a  prophet;  before  the  end  of  another 
year  there  will  be  few,  if  any,  growers  without  fumi¬ 
gating  houses.  Those  who  refuse  to  fumigate  their 
stock  will  do  some  hard  hustling  to  dispose  of  it,  and 
will  only  sell  it  to  those  who  are  ignorant  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  fumigation.  Better  get  on  the  band  wagon 
and  fall  in  line.  The  great  fruit  interests  of  this 
State,  once  thoroughly  aroused  on  this  measure,  noth¬ 
ing  will  stay  the  tide  of  a  sentiment  that  is  bound  to 
carry  conviction  with  it.  Why?  Because  there  are 
more  than  100  fruit  growers  to  every  nurseryman  in 
the  State,  and  capital  invested  stands  in  the  same 
ratio.  That  many  of  the  nurserymen  favor  fumigi- 
tion,  is  commendable;  that  some  do  not,  is  not  be¬ 
cause  of  the  slight  expense  connected  with  it,  but 
because  of  the  time  taken  to  do  it.  Every  hour’s 
time  is  very  precious  during  the  digging  and  shipping 
season.  We  have  so  little  time  to  move  our  stock 
that  we  need  to  utilize  every  moment  to  the  best 
advantage.  Some  one  has  aptly  given  the  following 
illustration:  Think  of  giving  the  grocer  four  or  five 
weeks  to  pack  and  ship  all  the  goods  sold  in  six 
months,  and  you  have  a  fair  example  of  what  the 
nurseryman  has  to  do.  To  overcome  the  argument 
that  a  few  make  about  the  expense  of  fumigating,  wo 
wish  to  say  that  we  have  just  completed  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  fumigating  house,  sufficient  to  accommo¬ 
date  about  8,000  trees  of  first-class  size,  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  not  to  exceed  $30  all  told.  h.  s.  wiley. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  BROOM. 
“The  Man  with  the  Hoe”  let  others  sing, 
And  to  him  ready  tribute  bring; 

Tell  of  his  labor  and  unrest, 

The  sense  of  wrong  that  rives  his  breast; 

How  on  his  Atlas  back  he  bears 

The  world,  with  all  its  toils  and  cares, 

His  broken  spirit  wrapt  in  gloom— 

I  sing,  “The  Woman  with  the  Broom.” 

Smiling,  within  her  door  she  stands, 

Her  busy  broom  in  willing  hands; 

She  makes  the  household  wheels  go  ’round 
Without  a  jar,  with  scarce  a  sound. 

To  her  the  skies  are  always  clear; 

And,  moving  with  a  breath  of  cheer, 

She  sweeps  away  the  dust  of  gloom— 

This  happy  Woman  with  the  Broom. 

And  while  she  works  she  sings  a  song, 
While  all  life’s  joys  together  throng, 

That  rings  a  call  from  roof  to  dome 
Throughout  her  realm  of  “Home,  Sweet 
Home.” 

Love’s  garden  nestles  ’round  the  door, 
Where  flowers  of  fond  affection  bloom 
And  bow  their  rainbow  heads  before 
The  radiant  Woman  with  the  Broom. 

Queen  o'er  the  home  her  sceptre  sways; 
Her  subjects  walk  in  pleasant  ways; 

They  love  her  rule,  protect  her  right, 
Enjoy  her  sweetness,  strength  and  light; 
And  when,  at  last,  she’s  called  to  rest, 
“Her  children  rise  and  call  her  blest;” 

By  cradle,  altar  and  the  tomb. 

The  faithful  Woman  with  the  Broom. 

— Leslie’s  Weekly. 

* 

This  Spring  one  of  the  most  over¬ 
worked  adjectives  used  by  the  milliners 
and  fashion  writers  is  the  term  “pastel.” 
We  read  of  taffeta  silics  in  pastel  shades; 
of  hats  giving  pastel  effects,  and  of  pas¬ 
tel  ribbons,  velvets  and  cottons.  The 
dictionary  definition  of  pastel  tells  very 
little  that  will  aid  the  seeker  after  mil¬ 
linery  knowledge.  It  may  'be  explained 
that  the  pastel  tints  in  textiles  are  those 
produced  by  mixing  any  color  with 
white,  this  giving  a  cool,  pale,  shim- 
mery  effect.  Pastel  greens  show  the 
silvery  tint  seen  on  the  under  side  of 
the  willow  leaf;  pastel  blues  and  grays 
suggest  opal  and  mother-of-pearl.  All 
these  tints  are  very  Spring-like,  and 
many  of  them  are  distinctly  novel. 

* 

A  New  York  woman  recently  used  a 
prepared  cleaning  fluid  to  take  grease 
spots  out  of  a  silk  skirt.  She  poured 
some  of  the  fluid  into  a  bowl  of  water, 
and  began  to  rub  the  spots  vigorously. 
An  explosion  ensued,  wrecking  the 
room,  and  severely  injuring  the  woman, 
whose  clothes  were  set  on  fire.  The 
damage  amounts  to  about  $1,400,  it  is 
said.  There  was  no  fire  or  lighted  lamp 
in  the  room  where  the  explosion  occur¬ 
red,  and  tne  inference  is  that  the  ex¬ 
plosion  resulted  through  frictional  elec¬ 
tricity.  Vigorous  rubbing  with  any 
preparation  of  low-test  gasoline  seems 
to  present  this  danger,  so  that  the 
absence  of  fire  ooes  not  assure  immu¬ 
nity  from  explosion. 

* 

The  Maine  Experiment  Station  'issued, 
last  November,  Bulletin  No.  55,  devoted 
to  cereal  breakfast  foods,  in  which  the 
nutritive  values  of  different  prepara¬ 
tions  are  given.  This  bulletin  is  a  very 
valuable  one,  giving  the  housewife  a 
class  of  information  analagous  to  the 
tables  of  balanced  rations  provided  for 
the  stockmen  on  the  live-stock  pages  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  We  are  given  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  various  food  preparations, 
told  whether  the  claims  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  are  confirmed  by  analysis,  and 
are  told  the  actual  values.  We  find  that 
protein,  the  most  expensive  part  of  our 
balanced  ration,  is  furnished  more 
cheaply  by  oat  preparations  than  by 
those  of  corn  or  wheat.  The  oats  also 
supply  fat  10  times  as  cheaply  as  the 
corn  products,  and  five  times  as  cheap¬ 
ly  as  the  wheat  foods.  The  carbohy¬ 
drates  are  provided  most  cheaply  by  the 


corn  preparations.  The  extravagant 
claims  of  some  foods  are  exploded,  and 
some  favorite  foods  are  shown  to  be  ex¬ 
travagant,  when  the  price  is  compared 
with  nutritive  value.  All  our  friends 
who  are  trying  to  study  the  household’s 
balanced  ration  should  procure  this  bul¬ 
letin. 

* 

A  woman  in  Pennsylvania  was  re¬ 
cently  severely  burned  and  cut  by  the 
explosion  of  a  cooking  vessel,  in  which 
she  was  boiling  beans.  One’s  first  idea 
is  to  smile  at  the  thought  of  an  innocent 
bean  pot  developing  the  explosive  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  lyddite  shell,  but  it  is  evident 
that  such  an  accident  may  be  a  very 
serious  one.  No  doubt  it  was  the  result 
oi  cooking  the  beans  in  a  vessel  prac¬ 
tically  air-tight. 

* 

The  recent  report  by  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Committee  investigating  food 
adulterations,  condemns  the  widespread 
use  of  alum  in  baking  powder,  and  re¬ 
commends  that  its  use  in  food  products 
be  prohibited  by  law.  Among  all  the 
samples  of  cream  of  tartar  examined, 
one  only  was  said  to  be  pure;  all  the 
others  were  adulterated  with  alum.  It 
was  found  that  ground  spices  and  con¬ 
diments  are  very  frequently  adulterated 
by  peanut  and  cocoanut  shells.  While 
such  adulterations  are  not  of  themselves 
deleterious,  they  are  dishonest,  and  it  is 
advised  that  legislation  fix  a  uniform 
standard.  Housekeepers  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  'investigation,  though  the 
committee’s  assertion  that  oleo  is  a 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food  will  not 
be  viewed  cordially  by  women  who  are 
accustomed  to  good  and  honest  butter. 

* 

On  January  1,  1899,  a  housewife  at 
Presque  Isle,  Me.,  made  a  resolution  to 
keep  an  account  of  all  the  bread 
and  pastry  that  was  cooked  and 
eaten  in  the  family  during  the  year. 
January  1,  1900,  brought  tne  follow¬ 
ing  result:  Four  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  loaves  of  bread,  5,140  biscuits, 
45  loaves  of  sugar  cake,  32  loaves  of 
marble  cake,  66  jelly  cakes,  611  loaves 
of  molasses  cake,  32  puddings,  1,104 
sugar  rolls,  502  molasses  rolls,  1,491 
sugar  cookies,  2,906  molasses  cookies, 
229  doughnuts  and  383  pies;  number  in 
the  family,  10.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
this  Lady  of  the  Aroostook  is  a  good 
provider,  and  anyone  who  wonders  how  a 
homekeeping  woman  finds  enough  occu¬ 
pation  to  fill  in  her  time  may  study  the 
list  with  profit.  But  what  are  the  “sugar 
rolls”,  which  number  1,104  in  the  year’s 
consumption?  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  this  saccharine  dainty. 


Tying  Comforters. 

I  don’t  know  how  others  do  it,  but 
we  have  a  very  simple  way  of  measuring 
for  the  ties  on  a  comforter.  Suppose  it 
is  to  be  tied  in  rectangles,  and  the  ties 
are  to  be  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
We  cut  a  piece  of  cardboard  six  inches 
long  and  three  wide,  making  a  notch  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  long 
sides.  For  the  first  row,  the  card  is  laid 
on  with  'the  long  edge  even  with  the 
edge  of  the  comforter  and  the  ties  are 
made  at  the  upper  corners.  For  the  rest 
of  the  rows,  the  lower  corners  of  the 
earn  are  placed  on  the  previous  ties, 
and  the  new  tie  made  at  the  notch. 
When  the  work  is  done,  the  lines  of  the 
squares  will  run  diagonally  across  the 
comforter,  and  if  care  'has  been  taken  to 
have  the  two  corners  of  the  card  come 
exactly  on  the  'two  ties  below,  and  the 


MOTHERS.— Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best— Adv. 


upper  tie  come  exactly  at  the  notch, 
these  lines  will  be  straight  and  even.  If 
the  comforter  is  made  of  some  light- 
colored  material,  the  places  where  the 
ties  are  to  come  may  be  marked  with  a 
pencil.  This  saves  trouble,  as  several 
rows  may  be  marked  before  they  are 
tied. 

Quite  by  accident  I  discovered  that  by 
using  a  square  card  with  a  notch  'in  the 
middle  of  one  side,  the  ties  will  be  in 
diamonds, — just  twice  as  long  as  they 
are  wide.  If  the  card  is  six  inches 
square,  it  will  be  just  half  the  work  to 
tie  it  this  way  that  it  would  be  to  tie  it 
in  squares.  This  might  not  be  close 
enough  in  some  cases,  but  the  card  could 
be  made  as  small  as  one  liked.  The  dia¬ 
mond  tie  is  ratner  prettier  than  the 
other,  in  my  opinion.  As  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  used  for  comforters.  Calico  is 
pretty,  but  I  like  unbleached  cheese¬ 
cloth  boner.  It  is  light,  and  washes 
nicely.  Lightness  is  something  that  is 
very  necessary  in  bed  covering  if  it  is 
to  be  comfortable.  A  cheesecloth  puff, 
made  not  too  thick  can  be  washed 
easily,  and  if  hung  out  'in  a  good  wind 
(and  such  a  wind  should  be  waited  for), 
it  will  come  out  beautifully  fresh  and 
light.  To  give  cue  best  satisfaction, 
this  kind  of  puff  should  De  tied  with 
white  knitting  cotton,  for  if  a  color  is 
used  it  is  very  .--vely  to  run.  The  best 
way  to  nnteh  the  edge  is  simply  to  turn 
in  both  edges  and  run  them  together.  A 
pretty  comforter  for  a  narrow  or  single 
bed  may  be  made  from  a  pair  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  blankets  that  are  so  cheap  now. 
Only  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  need  be  put 
between  them — and,  by  the  way,  it  pays 
to  get  the  best  batting — 'then,  if  tied  in 
diamonds  with  yarn  to  match  the  col¬ 
ored  border,  it  Will  be  light,  warm  and 
pretty.  If  one  cared  to  spend  the  time 
i-  might  be  finisned  around  the  edge 
with  button-hole  stitch  with  the  yarn. 
A  very  pretty  pun.  may  be  made  of  the 
fine  quality  of  cheese-cloth,  tied  and 
tufted  with  red  or  blue,  and  the  edge  fin¬ 
ished  in  briarsti'tch  of  the  same  color. 

SUSAN  RROWN  ROBBINS. 


There  is  a  deeply-rooted  belief 
amongst  the  natives  of  countries  where 
the  cocoanut  tree  grows  that  this  tree 
requires  human  company  as  well  as  at¬ 
tention  if  it  is  to  thrive  and  bear  well. 
It  is  a  peculiar  confirmation  of  this  be¬ 
lief  that  many  uninhabited  islands  exist 
where  cocoanut  trees  grow  in  profusion, 
but  the  yield  is  small.  A  native  super¬ 
stition  also  runs  that  falling  cocoanuts 
which  injure  human  being  will,  on  ex¬ 
amination,  be  found  to  have  no  eyes. 
Hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children 
work  and  play  beneath  the  cocoanut 
trees  in  the  gathering  seasons,  yet  not¬ 
withstanding  the  large  number  of  heavy 
falling  nuts  accidents  to  life  and  limb 
are  very  rare. — London  Fruiterer. 


Find 
Your  Level. 


Are  you  wasting  yonr  time  in  a 
lowly  position  when  you  should 
occupy  a  higher  one?  If  you  are  tied 
1  to  uncongenial  work  you  can  fit  your- 
F  self  for  a  better  position  without  loss  of  | 
I  present  salary. 

Change  Your  Occupation. 

Thorough  courses  in  Mechanical  or  j 
Architectural  llraught  1  n  g , 
Electrical,  Mechanic-til, Steam  , 
or  Civil  Engineering,  etc., 

^  -v  by  mall.  Write  for  circular. 

•«  A  The  International 

Correspondence  Schools, 

Box  1236.  Scranton, 

Pa. 


I 


ike  Erie  Mfg.  Co.e  51 


NO  DIRT  LEFT 

_  in  clothes  washed  with  the 
'BUSY  BEE  WASHER”; 

pieces  in  one  hour  ana 
no  hard  work  done.  That 
-us  the  record.  AGENTS 
-'WANTED  Exclusive 
sale.  Write  for  terms, 

E.  13  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  Is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  It  in  combination  with 
To  Rubai  Nkw-Yobkek,  one  year,  for  $1.65. 


■  Ml  — III—  III  "  II  —I  III  I  111  ■■■III! 

For  the 
Baby 

The  fifty-cent  size  is  just  ; 
right  for  the  baby.  A  little 
of  it  in  the  bottle  three  or  : 
four  times  a  day  will  supply 
precisely  the  fat  all  thin  ba- 
.  bies  need.  If  your  baby  does 
not  gain  in  weight  as  fast  as 
you  would  like,  try 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

The  result  will  please  you.  If 
the  baby  nurses,  the  mother  : 
should  take  the  emulsion. 

It  makes  the  baby’s  food 
richer  and  more  abundant; 
only  buy  the  dollar  size-it's 
more  economical. 

Both  mother  and  child  will  feel  at 
once  its  strengthening  upbuilding 
and  fat-producing  properties. 

At  all  druggists ;  50c.  and  Si. 00. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York.  > 
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B.  &  B. 

Can  this  country  make  nice 
goods  ? 

Well ! 

Just  send  for  samples  of  these 
— and  say. 

Nice  new  American  Dress  goods 
novelties,  36  inches  wide, 

25c.  yard. 

Red,  blue,  tan,  green,  brown. 

Neat  effects  that  to  get  for  a 
quarter  means  a  handsome  in¬ 
vestment  for  every  buyer. 

A  great  lot  of  36-inch  coverts, 
for  skirts,  25c. 

Pretty  wash  goods — new  Ameri¬ 
can  Percales  i2/4c. — styles  that 
rival  the  best  imported. 

An  immense  line  of  genuine 
imported  Madras  Ginghams  20c. 

41-inch  neat  figured  strictly  all 
wool  Black  goods  50c. — seventy- 
five  cent  goods  according  to  pres¬ 
ent  price  of  wool. 

The  showing  of  superb  new 
silks  65c.,  85c.,  is  extraordinary — 
rich  silks  and  beautiful  colorings. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


,1900  DICYCLE  FREE 

t  For  distributing  1000  catalogues  for  us.  One 
I  Agent  wanted  in  each  town.  Give  references 
_ '  and  send  for  catalogues.  Enclose  stamp. 

? MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Dept.  2931, Chicago 


Your  House  and  Stable 


can  be  stained  for  less  money  than  it 
would  cost  to  paint  the  house  alone, 
if  you  use 

Cabot’s  Creosote 
Shingle  Stains 

To  buy  and  apply  they  are  50  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  paint,  and  100  per 
cent,  better. 

Send  for  Stained  Wood  Samples  of  24  Colors  and  Colored  Sketches. 

Samuel  Cabot,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 


1900 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Smith  Girl’s  Slight. 

Jeff  Slogan  and  old  man  Matterson 
sat  at  the  kitchen  table  long  after  the 
remains  of  supper  were  cleared  away. 
It  was  a  night  of  reminiscence  with  the 
old  man,  and  over  his  crabapple  cider 
he  told  of  the  bears  and  wolves  he  had 
slain  in  the  days  when  Tennessee  was 
young.  “My  old  granddad  left  me  his 
rifle,”  said  he,  glancing  toward  a  corner 
of  the  room,  “and  many  a  time  I’ve  been 
advised  to  have  a  percussion  lock  put 
on  it,  but  a  flintlock  was  good  enough 
for  him  and  it’s  got  to  be  good  enough 
for  me.  Of  course  you’ve  seen  the  gun, 
but  I’ll  show  it  to  you  again.” 

“It’s  a  beauty,”  said  Jeff. 

•'Well,  yes,  unless  you  can  find  a  bet¬ 
ter  word.  And  let  me  tell  you  some¬ 
thing,  but  you  mustn’t  say  anything 
about  it.  Granddad  was  beginning  to 
get  pretty  old  and  little  things  had  be¬ 
gun  to  bother  him.  One  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  married  a  no-account  stage-driver, 
and  his  half-witted  son  cut  a  fellow  all 
to  pieces  at  a  sawmill.  So  he  fretted  a 
good  deal.  Well,  one  night  he  was  com¬ 
ing  home  from  a  muster,  and  a  man 
named  Bridge  Peters  with  him.  All  at 
once  granddad  stops  in  the  road  and 
says  to  Bridge:  ‘If  I  only  knowed  which 
one  of  them  stars  up  thar  was  my  un¬ 
lucky  star,  I’d  shoot  it  out.’  Bridge 
asked  if  he  thought  his  gun  would  tote 
that  far,  and  the  old  man  hooted  like 
an  owl.  ‘Don’t'  you  worry  about  that,’ 
said  he.  ‘Just  pick  out  the  star  you 
think  is  the  cause  of  my  bad  luck  and 
out  she  goes.’ 

“Bridge  was  a  sort,  of  reckless  fellow, 
so  he  looks  up,  he  does,  and  says:  ‘There 
she  is,  that  star  off  there  about  15  feet 
from  the  moon.’  The  old  man  didn’t 
hesitate  a  minute.  He  raised  Ms  gun — 
this  here  old  one  right  here — and  she 
cracked  like  a  whip — and  what  do  you 
think  happened?  Out  went  the  star 
like  snuffln’  a  tallow  candle.  Bridge  he 
took  to  his  heels,  and  it  was  enough  to 
scare  any  man,  but  Granddad  didn’t  run. 
He  walked  off  slow  to  show  the  other 
stars  that  he  wasn’t  afraid,  but  he  be¬ 
gins  to  git  sick  at  his  stomach,  and  by 
the  time  he  got  home  he  could  hardly 
hold  up  his  head.  And,  sir,  he  lay  for 
four  weeks,  and  then  died.” 

Jeff  looked  hard  at  the  old  man  and 
said:  “I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it.” 

“How  do  you  account  for  it?” 

“I  account  for  it  by  not  believing  it; 
that’s  how.”  Jeff  was  in  a  sorrowful 
mood  that  night,  and  was  not  prepared 
to  believe  even  the  most  apparent  truth. 
“What  are  you  thinkin’  about,  Jeff?” 
“Liza  Smith  and  her  party.” 

“Sorter  in  the  dumps  because  She 
didn’t  ask  you?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  like  it.” 

“Why  don’t  you  kill  her  dog?” 

“What  good  would  that  do?” 

“Why,  don’t  you  know  that  the  best 
way  to  git  even  with  a  high-headed  wo¬ 
man  is  to  kill  her  dog?  It  is — there’s 
a  sort  of  a  charm  about  it,  and  if  you 
kill  a  woman’s  dog  and  she  don’t  find 
out  who  does  it,  she’ll  fall  in  love  with 
you.  It’s  a  fact;  she’ll  drap  right  down 
into  pure  love.  Say,  that  Smith  girl  has 
a  dog  that  she  thinks  the  world  oi. 
Why  don’t  you  kill  him  as  you  go  by 
there  to-night  on  your  way  home?” 

“I’m  half  a  mind  to.  Got  a  pistol?” 
“No,  but  you  can  take  Granddad’s 
gun.” 

“Is  she  loaded?” 

“With  a  double  charge  of  powder  and 
a  slug  an  inch  long.” 

“I’m  half  inclined  to  do  it.” 

“I’ll  bet  the  gal  drops  down  into  the 
purest  sort  of  love.  I  jest  want  to  see 
it;  there  ain’t  nothin’  puttier  to  me  than 
a  fust-rate  article  of  love.” 

Only  when  he  was  out  in  the  road  did 
Jeff  realize  that  he  carried  the  old  gun 
upon  his  shoulder.  He  halted  and,  bare 
of  head,  sat  upon  a  rock  to  let  the  cool 


came  within  sight  of  Smith’s  house.  He 
could  hear  the  merrymaking  of  the 
Smith  girl  and  her  guests.  Through  a 
window  he  saw  the  company  dancing; 
and  the  Smith  girl  danced  with  a  fellow 
named  Ab  Squat.  Jeff  hated  Squat.  He 
was  cross-eyed  and  low  of  brow.  He 
thought  that  he  saw  her  smile  at  Squat, 
and  he  gripped  his  gun.  But  there  was 
no  murder  in  his  heart.  He  aspired  only 
to  assassinate  a  dog.  Jeff  saw  him  com¬ 
ing  down  the  hill. 

The  dog  came  at  a  gallop,  cut  a  caper 
of  delight,  and  before  Jeff  could  fire,  had 
licked  his  hand.  Then  there  came  a 
gulp  of  remorse.  He  put  down  his  gun, 
stroked  the  dog,  and  hugged  him  in  his 
loneliness.  “I  wouldn’t  hurt  you,  old 
fellow,”  he  said.  “They  thrust  you  into 
the  darkness,  and  they  don’t  invite  me 
out  of  it,  and  so  we  are  brothers.  Hello! 
there  is  the  moon,  brim  full,  just  above 
the  trees.”  The  dog  whined.  “Just  as 
well  shoot  at  it  as  to  bark  at  it,  old 
fellow,”  he  said.  He  took  sight  and 
touched  the  trigger.  Off  went  the  gun. 
And  then  Jeff’s  heart  flew  to  his  mouth, 
'i  he  moon  exploded,  and  the  sky  was  full 
of  fiery  snakes.  The  dog  howled.  Jeff 
dropped  the  gun  and,  over  logs  and 
through  bushes,  tore  home. 

When  Jeff  reached  home  the  world 
was  dark  save  the  pale  stars  slowly 
weeping  out  their  light.  He  went  to  his 
room,  and  sitting  at  the  window,  strove 
to  reason  with  himself.  But  it  was  of 
no  use  to  reason.  He  had  seen  the  moon 
fly  to  pieces  and  till  the  air  with 
snakes.  “There’s  no  use  in  talking,  I’ve 
done  it,”  he  moaned.  “The  moon  is 
gone.  No  use  trying  to  reason — gone. 
And  here  I  am  sick  at  the  stomach,  and 
will  keep  on  getting  sicker  till  I  die. 
People  can’t  plant  their  potato  crops  in 
the  dark  of  the  moon,  because  there 
won’t  be  any.  And  when  I  die  the 
moon  will  come  back,  and  all  the  people 
will  be  glad.” 

He  went  to  bed  and  tossed  for  a  long 
time;  he  slept  finally,  but  what  a  sleep! 
Old  women  came  and  begged  him  to 
give  them  back  the  moon.  They  couldn’t 
make  soap  without  it.  Maidens  came 
and  on  their  knees  implored  him.  There 
was  to  be  no  more  love-making.  Poets 
flocked  from  afar  to  revile  him;  and  the 
ocean  stood  dead,  with  no  tide.  When 
ne  awoke  the  sun  was  shining.  And  he 
smiled,  believing  that  it  was  all  a 
dream,  but  just  then  he  heard  his  father 
talking  in  an  adjoining  room.  “Yes, 
they  were  having  a  good  time  over  at 
Smith’s,  but  somebody  shot  out  the 
moon,  and - ” 

Jeff  fell  back,  sick  almost  unto  death. 
They  called  him  to  breakfast,  but  he 
moaned  that  he  was  sick,  and  they  let 
him  lie  there.  He  was  gagging  when 
his  father  came  into  the  room. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Jeff?” 

“I  don’t  know,  sim.” 

“What  time  did  you  get  home?” 

“I  don’t  know,  sir.” 

“Seem  to  be  sorter  short  on  knowin’, 
don’t  you?  Were  you  at  Smith’s  when 
the  moon  was  shot  out?  What’s  the 
matter  with  you?  Why,  you’ve  got  the 
ague.  Well,  sir,  it  was  a  runny  thing. 
You  know  that  Smith  doesn’t  like  for 
his  company  to  stay  late,  so  he  told  the 
boys  that  they  might  remain  till  the 
moon  went  down.  Well,  an  ingenious 
fellow  hit  upon  a  plan.  He  got  hold  of  a 
cheese  box,  put  a  kerosene  lamp  in  it, 
pasted  a  piece  of  greased  paper  over  it 
and,  just  as  the  moon  was  goin’  down 
behind  the  hill,  hung  the  box  high  up  in 
a  tree.  The  old  man  can’t  see  very  well, 
and  it  fooled  him  completely  till  some 
fellow  came  along  and  shot — what’s  the 
matter  with  you?  What  are  you  sayin’? 
Goin’  to  git  up,  are  you?  What  makes 
you  cut  them  capers:  Folks  say  you 
look  like  me,  but  I  never  seed  the  day 
that  I  had  as  little  sense  ‘as  you’ve  got.” 
— Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Rural  Recipes. 

FIVE  BREAKFAST  DISHES,  SAVORY  AND 
SEASONABLE. 

<9 

A  variation  from  ordinary  sausage 
meat,  which  will  make  a  pleasant 
change,  is  Virginia  beef  sausage.  Mix 
two  cupfuls  of  finely-chopped  raw  beef. 
1V2  cupful  of  fat  salt  pork  minced  very 
fine,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  powdered  sage, 
a  scant  teaspoonful  of  pepper — the  pork 
should  furnish  sufficient  salt — and  one 


When  wanted  for  breakfast  slice  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick  and  either 
brown  in  the  oven  or  fry  ’in  a  hot,  well- 
greased  pan. 

As  a  variation  from  ordinary  baked  or 
poached  eggs,  what  are  known  as  St. 
Pancras  eggs  may  be  recommended. 
They  make  a  light  and  digestible  dish 
for ,  invalids.  Separate  the  yolks  from 
the  whites  of  five  eggs;  keep  each  yolk 
separate;  whip  the  whites  to  a  stiff 
froth,  adding  a  saltspoonful  of  salt; 
butter  five  small  cups,  put  the  whites 
into  them  and  carefully  drop  the  yolk 
into  the  center  of  each;  dust  with  salt 
and  pepper;  place  the  cups  in  a  shallow 
pan  of  hot  water,  put  in  the  oven  and 
bake  five  minutes,  or  till  the  whites  are 
set.  Serve  in  the  cups. 

Everyone  does  not  care  for  the  fishy 
saltness  of  anchovies,  but  a  very  savory 
breakfast  dish  for  those  who  do  is  an¬ 
chovy  toast  made  as  follows:  Toast  a 
small  round  of  bread  for  each  person, 
butter  and  put  in  vegetable  dish.  Make 
a  sauce  of  one  pint  of  milk  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour;  when  thickened 
add  level  saltspoonful  of  salt,  dash  of 
cayenne  and  three  teaspoonfuls  of  an¬ 
chovy  essence  or  five  anchovies  boned 
and  pounded.  Pour  over  the  toast; 
serve  hot. 

Scotch  woodcock  is  almost  as  mislead¬ 
ing  a  title  as  Welsh  rabbit;  the  former 
dish  has,  however,  something  to  do  with 
birds,  since  it  contains  eggs.  Make  a 
half-pint  of  cream  sauce,  using  one  and 
one-half  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one 
flour  and  a  cupful  or  cream.  Season  with 
one-fourth  of  a  saltspoonful  of  white 
pepper,  and  a  half-teaspoonful  of  Wor¬ 
cestershire  sauce.  Shell  and  chop  fine 
five  hardJboiled  eggs,  add  them  to  the 
sauce,  cook  for  three  minutes  and  serve 
on  well-buttered  rounds  of  crisp  toast. 

Hominy  bread  is  a  nice  change  from 
some  of  the  familiar  hot  gems  served  at 
breakfast.  When  preparing  the  hominy 
for  breakfast  cook  twice  the  quantity 
needed,  or  enough  to  leave  two  cupfuls 
for  the  bread.  When  ready  to  make  the 
bread,  reheat  these  two  cupfuls,  stir  in 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  add  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  yellow  cornmeal  and  a  half-tea- 
spoonful  of  salt.  Then  beat  four  eggs 
very  light  and  stir  them  into  the  bat¬ 
ter,  which  should  now  be  about  as  thick 
as  boiled  custard;  turn  it  into  a  well- 
buttered  shallow  tin  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  for  20  minutes.  When  done 
break  into  squares  instead  of  cutting, 
and  serve  hot. 


YOUR  dealer  in  lamp- 
chim  ney s  —  what  does 
he  get  for  you  ? 

You  can’t  be  an  expert  in 
chimneys ;  but  this  you  can 
do.  Insist  on  Macbeth’s 
“pearl  top”  or  “pearl  glass” 
whichever  shape  you  require. 
They  are  right  in  all  those 
ways  ;  and  they  do  not  break 
from  heat,  not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Be  willing  to  pay  a 
nickel  more  for  them. 

Our  “Index”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  WorlcTs  Standard. 

All  jewelers  sell  Elgin  Watches  in  cases  to  suit 
every  taste.  An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word 
•‘Elgin”  engraved  on  the  works -fully  guaranteed 

Our  new  booklet  about  watches  is  ready  to  send 
everyone  who  desires  it— free. 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  III. 


Dyes  for  Rag  Carpets. 

DIAMOND  DYES  MAKE  COLORS  THE 
SUN  CANNOT  FADE 

They  Do  the  Most  Dyeing  for 
the  Least  Money. 

When  you  dye  rags  or  yarns  for  carpets  and 
rugs,  you  want  colors  that  will  hold  till  the  goods 
are  worn  out.  Diamond  Dyes  are  the  only  pack¬ 
age  dyes  that  will  make  such  colors. 

For  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  be  sure  to  get  the 
special  fast  dyes  for  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  and 
for  wool,  the  fast  wool  dyes,  and  you  will  have  the 
brightest,  fastest  colors  there  are. 

If  you  use  dyes  that  claim  to  color  both  cotton 
and  wool  with  the  same  dye,  you  run  the  risk  of 
spoiling  your  goods,  or  of  getting  colors  that  will 
fade  right  out.  They  may  dye  cotton,  but  they 
will  only  stain  wool.  Diamond  Dyes  will  always 
give  satisfaction. 

Sample  card  of  colors  and  direction  book  for 
home  dyeing  mailed  free  on  request.— Wells,  Ricu- 
AltDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt 


Send  for  Free  Trial  Sample. 

Ingram’s  Pile  Cure  in  tubes,  to  be  squeezed  through 
syringe-shaped  end.  Painless.  Instant  relief  Per¬ 
manent  cure.  Safe,  harmless,  reliable.  50  cents  by 
mail  or  at  drug  stores.  Sample  for  stamp. 

E.  F.  INGRAM  &  CO., 73  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WAIUH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 
’"'jtesof  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 
II  address  by  return  mall  and 
forward  the  Bluine,  postpaid,  and 

BLUINK  CCKrBox50o' Concord 


“ THEY  come  and  go  like  clouds  UPON  a  SUMMER  SKY.’’ 


The  Advantage  of  Permanency. 

Since  the  SINGER  sewing-machine  was  first  invented,  more  than  four  hundred 
different  makes  of  sewing-machine  have  come  and  gone.  Now  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
sewing-machines  wear  out  in  parts;  if  such  parts  cannot  be  duplicated,  the  whole  machine 
is  no  longer  of  any  value  to  its  owner. 

All  SINGER  parts  are  absolutely  interchangeable.  Exact  duplicates  of  each  and 
every  part  are  always  and  instantly  obtainable  at  SINGER  salesrooms  in  every  city  in  the 
World  ;  this  makes  the  SINGER  everlasting. 

WHAT  A  CONTRAST  WITH  THE  ANONYMOUS  MACHINES 
SOLD  BY  IRRESPONSIBLE  DEALERS. 

Many  a  woman  has  experienced  the  annoying  loss  of  some  small  part  from  one  of 
these ^machines  and  has  then  found  that  the  dealer  had  no  duplicate  or  that  the  manufactu¬ 
rers  had  gone  out  of  business  and  she  must  get  out  of  her  dilemma  as  best  she  could. 

HALF-A-CENTURY’S  product. 

During  the  last  half-century  nearly  Seventeen  Million  SINGER  Sewing- Machines 
have  been  made  and  sold.  This  tremendous  product  would  make  one  gigantic  machine 
head  that  would  reach  from  the  SINGER  factory  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  to  the  factory  at 
Kilbowie,  Scotland.  Its  base  would  be  about  three  thousand  miles  long  and  twelve  hundred 
miles  wide.  The  top  of  its  needle-bar  would  be  fifteen  hundred  miles  above  the  earth. 


air  fan  him.  From  over  the  Mlltop  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice.  When 
came  the  bark  of  the  Smith  girl’s  dog.  thoroughly  mixed  pack  it  in  small  round 
Jeff  got  up  and  strode  along  until  he  tin  cans  and  set  away  to  become  hard. 


Sold  on  Instalments.  old  Machines  Exchanged. 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

SELLING  ONE  MILLiON  MACHINES  ANNUALLY. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK. 

EGGS.— The  demand  Is  active,  and  ar¬ 
rivals  of  stock  for  the  past  week  have  been 
quite  closely  cleaned  out.  More  liberal  sup¬ 
plies  are  reported  on  the  way,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  market  is  very  firm. 

APPLES  are  in  moderate  supply.  Most 
of  the  offerings  are  not  good  enough  to 
reach  top  quotations.  A  few  fancy  lots 
have  sold  at  high  prices,  thus  showing  that 
it  pays  to  sort  carefully  and  keep  inferior 
stock  separate. 

HOPS.— The  situation  of  the  market  Is 
gradually  becoming  stronger.  The  stock 
on  hand  in  California  is  estimated  at  3,000 
bales;  Washington,  6,000;  Oregon,  23,000,  and 
interior  New  York,  6,000.  Much  of  the  stock 
remaining  in  the  last-named  State  is  said 
to  be  somewhat  injured  by  blue  mold.  The 
highest  figures  quoted  are  12%  to  13%  cents 
for  State  and  Pacific  Coast  crop  of  1899. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  dull.  French  markets 
were  a  trifle  higher,  owing  to  reported 
damage  to  growing  crops  iji  that  country. 
The  Australian  exportable  surplus  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  6,200,000  bushels.  The  corn  market 
is  weak  with  but  little  export  inquiry. 
Trade  in  rye  and  oats  is  very  dull.  Sales  of 
buckwheat  flour  and  grain  are  light.  Out 
of  town  buyers  seem  to  have  lost  all  inter¬ 
est  in  the  market. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  the  first  three 
days  of  this  week  were  7,534  cattle;  175 
cows;  5,411  calves;  12,937  sheep  and  18,95ft 
hogs.  Steers  were  in  light  supply  and  firm 
at  $4.50  to  $5.40  per  100  pounds;  choice,  fat 
bulls,  $4  to  $4.75;  cows,  $2  to  $4.  Trade  in 
milch  cows  was  a  little  slow,  most  of  the 
sales  ranging  from  $30  to  $45.  Calves  were 
dull.  Veals  sold  at  $3.50  to  $7.50,  and  barn¬ 
yards  $2  to  $3.25.  Prime  sheep  were  scarce 
and  prices  firm.  Receipts  of  lambs  were 
moderate,  and  the  better  grades  10  to  20 
cents  higher.  Sheep  sold  at  $4.50  to  $5.bo 
per  100  pounds  and  lambs  $5  to  $7.90. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  March  24,  1900. 
BUTTER. 

Creamery,  West.,  extras,  per  rb.  —  @  25 

Western,  firsts  .  24  @  24$ 

Western,  seconds  . 

Western,  thirds  .  21  @  “ 

State,  extras  .  —  @  25 

State,  firsts  .  24  @  24% 

State,  Sds  to  2ds .  21  @  22 

State  dairy,  tubs,  fancy  .  —  @  24 

Common  to  good  .  19  @  23$ 

West.,  im.  creamery,  extras .  —  @  22% 

Firsts  . 20  @  21 

Lower  grades  .  18%@  19% 

Factory,  fresh,  extras  .  —  @  20 

Factory,  fresh,  firsts .  19  @  19% 

Factory,  3ds  to  2ds .  @  18% 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice  .  19%@  20 

Fresh,  common  to  prime  .  18  @  19 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  small,  colored, 

fancy  .  io%@t  1.}% 

Small,  fancy,  white  .  —  @  13% 

Large,  colored,  fancy  .  —  @  13% 

Large,  white,  fancy  .  —  @  J" 

Good  to  prime .  12%@  12% 

Common  to  fair  .  U  @  J2 

Light  skims,  large,  choice  —  9%@  10 

Part  skims,  small,  prime  .  9%@  10 

Part  skims,  large,  prime  .  8%@  9 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good  .  7  @  8 

Part  skims,  common  .  5  @  6 

Full  skims  .  4  @  4% 

EGGS. 

Penn.,  fresh,  fancy,  per  doz .  —  @  16% 

And  State,  average  best .  lo%@  16 

West.,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  —  15%@  16 
Kentucky  and  Tenn.,  fresh 

gathered,  firsts  .  15%@  15% 

Other  Southern,  fresh,  fair  to 

good  .  15  @  15% 

Western  and  Southern,  fresh, 

dirties,  30  doz.  cs . 3  90  @4  20 

Duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  per  doz..  —  @  27 

Western  .  —  @  26 

Virginia,  per  doz .  24  @  25 

Southern,  per  doz  .  23  @  24 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  Spitzenburg,  per  bbl.... 4  00  @6  00 

Ben  Davis,  good  to  fancy . 3  00  @4  50 

Ben  Davis,  fair  to  good  . 2  50  @3  00 

Spy,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00  @4  50 

Spy,  fair  to  prime . 2  50  @3  50 

Baldwin,  choice  to  fancy  . 3  50  @4  00 

Baldwin,  fair  to  good  . 2  50  @3  25 

Greening,  ice  house  . 2  75  @4  50 

Greening,  common  storage . 2  50  @3  00 

Poor  to  fair  grades  . 1  50  @2  25 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl.  11  00  @13  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl  . 9  00  @9  50 

Jersey,  per  crate  . 2  50  @3  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  ch  to  f’y,  per 

quart  .  30  @  35 

Fla.,  common  to  good  .  20  @  25 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.— No.  2  red  elevator .  76%@  — 

No.  2  red  delivered .  78%@  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b.. 

afloat  .  81%@ 

No.  2  Northern,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat.  —  @  — 

Corn.— No.  2  delivered  .  44%@  — 

No.  2  in  elevator  .  44  @  — 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat....  44%@  — 
No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat —  44%@  — 

Oats.— No.  2  white .  31%@  — 

No.  3  white  .  31%@  — 

No.  2  white  clipped  .  32  @  — 

No.  3  white  clipped  .  31%@  — 

No.  2  mixed  .  29  @  — 

No.  3  mined  .  28  @  — 

Rejected  . ? .  27  @  ' 

Rejected  white  .  30%@  — 

No.  2  mixed,  delivered  .  29%@  — 

Track  mixed  .  29  @  30 

Track  white  .  31  @  35 

Rye._ No.  2  West.,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y.  61  @  — 

State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track..  60  @  61 

Rye  flour,  fair  to  choice . 3  00  @3  60 

Barley.— Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c. 

L  f..  N.  Y .  49  @  54 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  43  @  tf 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1  .  82%@  85 

No.  2  .  77%@  80 

No.  3  .  70  @  75 

Clover  .  70  @  72% 

Clover,  mixed  .  72%@  75 

Straw,  long  rye  .  65  @  75 

Oat  .  —  @  45 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz  . 1  00  @1  12 

Common  to  good,  per  doz .  40  @  90 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  doz  . 1  12  @1  25 

No.  2,  per  doz  .  60  @  75 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  per 

lb  .  25  @  50 

Tomatoes,  per  lb  .  10  @  25 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 2  00  @3  00 

Asparagus,  West’n.,  per  doz. 

bunches  .  —  @3  00 

Rhubarb,  Western.,  per  doz. 

bunches  .  40  @  50 


POTATOES. 


Bermuda,  per  bbl  . 3  00  @6  00 

Havana,  per  bbl  . 3  00  @4  00 

Florida,  per  bbl  . 2  50  @3  50 

Maine,  Rose,  per  bbl  . 2  50  @  — 

Hebron,  per  bbl . 1  75  @2  25 

L.  I.,  In  bulk,  per  bbl  . 1  50  @1  87 

State  and  West.,  in  bulk,  180  lb.  .1  50  @1  87 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl  . 1  25  @1  75 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  cloth 

tops  . 2  75  @3  25 


South  Jersey,  double  heads — 2  25  @2  75 


POULTRY— LIVE. 
Fowls,  Ohio  &  Ind.,  heavy,  per 


lb  .  — 

Average  Western,  per  lb  .  9 

South  &  Southwest,  per  lb....  — 

Chickens,  per  lb  .  9 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  5 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair  .  60 

Southwestern,  per  pair  .  55 

Southern,  per  pair  .  50 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair  . 1  25 

Southwestern,  per  pair  . 1  12 

Southern,  per  pair  . 1  00 

Pigeons,  per  pair  .  30 


@  9 

@  10 
@  6 

§10 
70 
@  65 
@  60 
@1  50 
@1  25 
@1  12 
@  35 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 


The  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  158  Huron 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
full  information. 

We  have  often  seen  cows  slip  and  fall  in 
reaching  for  food  when  tied  with  the  old- 
fashioned  stiff  stanchion.  Veterinarians  at¬ 
tribute  one  cause  of  abortion  among  cows 
to  this  slipping  and  reaching  for  the 
neighbor’s  food.  This  danger  is  entirely 
removed  when  the  Willard  Knapp  cow  tie  is 
used.  It  has  many  other  points  ofr  excel¬ 
lence.  A  catalogue,  showing  photographic 
views,  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  Write 
Willard  H.  Knapp  Co.,  404  Groton  St.,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Fertilizers. — We  made  an  error  in 
referring  to  the  Mapes  fertilizer  recently. 
The  article  we  had  in  mind  is  found  on 
pages  121  and  122.  It  tells  how  Mr.  J.  A. 
Davis,  of  Maryland,  grows  50  acres  of 
strawberries— using  only  the  Mapes  man¬ 
ures.  He  buys  the  plants — about  as  a  west¬ 
ern  stock  feeder  buys  “feeders” — and  then 
crowds  them  with  heavy  dressings  of  fer¬ 
tilizer.  A  fertilizer  mixture  must  possess 
strength  and  “staying  qualities”  to  carry 
the  crop  through  to  perfection.  If  those 
strawberry  plants  could  talk  they  might 
perpetrate  the  following: 

M  stands  for  merit — well  earned  in  the  field, 
A  is  the  argument  for  a  good  yield; 

P  is  the  profit  for  which  farmers  look, 
Easy  to  find  in  his  fat  pocketbook. 

S  is  the  strawberry  plant  big  and  strong, 
Mapes  is  the  fellow  who  helps  it  along. 

The  Fertilizer  Business.— The  Bradley 
Fertilizer  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  a  long 
and  prosperous  record.  The  older  Mr. 
Bradley  started  years  ago  in  a  small  shop. 
At  his  death  he  left  the  largest  and  most 


FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  av’ge  best  11%@  12 

Mixed,  average  best  .  10%@  11 

Young  toms,  av’ge  grades .  9  @  10 

Old  toms  .  8%@  9 

Poor  .  7  @  8 

Philadelphia  broilers,  2%  to  3  lb. 

average  to  pair  .  25  @  30 

Three  to  4  lb.  to  pair .  20  @  24 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  lb .  15  @  16 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  mixed 

weights  .  12  @  14 

Fowls,  State  and  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  .  —  @  9% 

Western,  dry-picked  .  —  @  9 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  9  @  9% 

Southern  and  West.,  iced,  per  lb  —  @  8% 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large,  per 

pound  .  17  @  18 

Phila.,  medium  weights  .  14  @  16 

Other  Phila.,  small  &  slips...,.  12  @  13 

Ohio,  fancy,  large  .  14  @  15 

Western,  large  .  13  @  13% 

Western,  small  and  slips  .  11%@  12% 

Ducks,  good  to  prime  .  —  @  10 

Poor  .  7  @  8 

Geese,  good  to  prime .  —  @  8 

Poor  .  6  @  7 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white  ,per 


Dark,  per  dozen  . 1  25  @1  50 

Culls,  per  dozen  .  50  @1  00 

FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  No.  1 .  12  @  12% 

Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms, 

No.  1  .  11  @  12 

Young  toms,  No.  1  .  11  @  11% 

No.  2  .  8  @  10 

Broilers,  fancy,  drypicked  .  15  @  — 

Fancy,  scalded  .  13%@  14% 

Chickens,  fancy,  soft-meat ed —  12  @  12% 

Average,  No.  1  .  10  @  11 

No.  2  .  7  @  9 

Fowls,  dry-picked.  No.  1 .  —  @  9% 

Plain  .  —  @  9 

Ducks,  fancy  .  12  @  — 

Average,  No.  1  .  10  @  11 

Geese,  average,  best  .  9  @  10 

COUNTRY— DRESSED  MEATS. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb  .  9%@  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb —  6%fd) 

Small,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Calves,  barnyards,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

“Spring”  or  Winter  lambs,  each. 3  00  @6  00 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  7  @  7% 

Medium,  per  lb  .  6%@  7 

Heavy,  per  lb  .  5%@  6% 

Rough,  per  lb  .  4%@  5% 

Tenderloins,  fresh,  per  lb .  20  @  21 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Why  should  women  work  and  drudge  over 
a  washboard  when  there  are  so  many  labor- 
saving  machines  to  do  the  washing— inex¬ 
pensive  ones,  too?  The  “Busy  Bee  Wash¬ 
er,”  it  is  claimed,  will  turn  out  100  pieces 
an  hour,  and  no  hard  work.  Write  Lake 
Erie  Mfg.  Co.,  51  E.  13th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Farm  implements  as  a  rule  are  higher  this 
year  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  increased 
cost  of  raw  material.  The  weeders,  how¬ 
ever,  are  an  exception.  Those  Universal 
weeders  offered  In  our  advertising  columns 
seem  to  be  real  bargains.  Write  The  Uni¬ 
versal  Weeder  Co.,  32  So.  Market  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  for  full  information. 

Worms  kill  more  sheep  than  dogs  do; 
more  colts  than  barbed  wire,  more  pigs 
than  cholera;  is  the  announcement  of  F.  S. 
Burch  &  Co.,  68  Murray  St.,  New  York,  and 
178  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  and  there  is 
much  truth  in  the  statement.  If  you  will 
write  the  above  firm  you  will  receive  free 
information  on  how  to  eradicate  this  evil 
from  your  stock. 

It  is  said  that  1,000,000  sheep  were  shorn 
by  machinery  last  year.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  latest  hand-labor  job  on  the  farm 
to  give  way  to  quicker  and  improved  meth¬ 
ods.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the 
practical  utility  of  sheep-shearing  ma¬ 
chines,  and  wool-growers  can  hardly  afford 
t®  be  without  one.  The  manufacturers, 


complete  fertilizer  business  in  the  world. 
The  work  of  mixing  and  manufacturing 
was  carried  out  on  an  enormous  scale.  It 
was  natural  that  when  the  American 
Chemical  Company  was  formed,  the  Brad¬ 
ley  Company  should  take  a  leading  part — 
in  fact  Mr.  Robert  L.  Bradley  is  at  the  head 
of  the  combination.  This  is  well,  because 
it  gives  farmers  who  have  dealt  with  the 
old  company  a  fair  idea  of  the  future.  We 
can  well  understand  that  a  combination  of 
fertilizer  makers  may  make  possible  many 
economies  in  buying,  mixing  and  handling. 
It  will  also  result  in  killing  off  many  of  the 
useless  and  confusing  brands  with  v.-hieh 
the  trade  has  been  cursed.  That  is  easily 
seen,  but  the  question  for  a  paper  like  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  answer  is— What  are  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  gain  by  it?  Time  alone  will  deter¬ 
mine  that.  We  are  assured  by  leading  of¬ 
ficials  in  the  combination  that  all  they  want 
is  a  fair  dividend  on  the  invested  capital. 
That  being  so,  with  the  great  economies 
which  they  claim,  the  concern  will  not  only 
be  a  shining  light  among  similar  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  a  great  business  help  to  the 
farmer. 


JEL.LIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 
ns  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES : 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

■  Mushrooms, 

Fura, 

1  Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

|  Spring  Lambs, 

|  Live  Quail. 

Brass  Band* 

Instruments,  Drum.,  I  nlforms, 
A  Hupp  Acs.  Write  for  catalog,  445 
illustrations,  FKKK;  it  gives  in¬ 
formation  for  musicians  and  new 
bands.  LYON  &  HEALY, 

BO  Aduma  Sts®  CHICAGO. 


How  to  Grow  Good  Fruit. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Lenox 
Sprayer  Company  of  Pittsfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  has  delivered  an  address  before 
the  Lenox  Horticulture  Society,  at  Len¬ 
ox,  Mass.  The  address  bore  chiefly  upon 
spraying  and  general  culture  of  orchard 
and  field  crops,  how  to  do  it,  do  it  cheaply 
and  good,  and  how  to  obtain  the  most 
profit  from  your  labor  in  the  easiest 
manner.  The  address  is  quite  lengthy, 
about  an  hour’s  talk.  Owing  to  other 
matters  ahead  of  it  we  cannot  publish  it 
in  this  issue.  Had  this  address  been 
placed  on  the  market  in  book  form  it  no 
doubt  would  have  sold  at  a  good  price. 
The  full  address,  profusely  illustrated, 
in  pamphlet  form  was  intended  to  be 
sent  to  fruit  growers  and  owners  of  es¬ 
tates,  free  for  the  asking,  but  to  prevent 
imposition  by  the  curious  and  disinter¬ 
ested,  the  book  will  be  sent  compli¬ 
mentary  to  any  one  enclosing  ten  cents 
for  postage,  to  the  Lenox  Sprayer  Com¬ 
pany,  420  West  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

If  not  more  than  pleased,  return  the 
hook  to  our  editor  and  you  mil  receive  your 
ten  eents  hack. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Fertile  Valley  Farm. — Desirable  loca¬ 
tion.  Bargain.  PAINE,  South  Randolph,  Vt. 


5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  Sale.  FRANK  DOERRE,  Seigers,  Miss 


As  good  a  farm  as  there  is  in  Vermont 

of  its  size  on  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  opposite 
Port  Henry,  only  a  few  miles  to  good  markets. 
Splendid  home.  Brick  house  cost  $6,000  to  build,  will 
sell  it  very  low  and  only  small  payment  down.  Ad¬ 
dress  B.  L.  HURD,  Whallonsburgh,  N.  Y. 


FIELD  GLASS— $10:  originally  cost  $30;  very  pow¬ 
erful:  scarcely  used;  not  a  cheap  affair,  but  best 
French  make;  will  send  it  for  examination,  by  ad¬ 
dressing  P.  O.  Box  392,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WE  CIO  A  WEEK  AND  EXPENSES  to  men  with 
PAY  0 1  Urigs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 
Send  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Parsons,  Kan 


R  a u||.  of  plank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best, 
DOIIlS  cheapest,  strongest,  most  desirable.  Book 
for  stamp.  Shawvkr  Brothers,  Belief ontaine.  O 


Kentucky  Aluminum  Stock  Label. 

The  Best,  lightest,  Most  Secure.  Easiest  Put  On 
and  the  Cheapest.  For  description  and  sample 
address  F.  H,  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Winchester,  Ky. 


Finanm  Don’t  go  broke.  Don’t  live  on 
1  IlullRXo.  the  ‘’ragged  edge”  all  your 
life.  There  is  more  money  in  eggs  than  in  grain, 
vegetables  or  cattle.  Less  work,  quicker  returns  and 
bigger  profits.  Try  a  nest  full.  We  have  the  greatest 
laying  strain  of  WHITE  WYANDOTTKS  In  America. 
They  surpass  all  other  breeds  for  eggs  and  meat.  Send 
$1.50  for  setting  of  eggs.  We  guarantee  good  results. 
Write  it  you  desire  particulars. 

QUILLHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


Live  Broilers  Wanted. — Delhay’s  Poul¬ 
try  Yards,  Woodridge,  N.  J. 


Wyandottes,  Golden,  Silver  and  White. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn.  Eggs  $1  per  15,  $1.50  per 
30.  Catalogue  free.  CARSON  &  SONS,  Rutland,  O 


Q  n  Varieties  Choice  Poultry  Eggs.  All  Pigeons  and 
DU  Ger.  Hares.  All  described  and  prizes  in  colored 
60  page  book  mailed,  10c.  J.  A.  Bergey,  Telford,  Pa. 


CRD  QAI  E— ’ 50  Barred  and  BulT  Plymouth  Rock, 
rUn  CALL  Light  Brahma  and  Wyandotte  Cock¬ 
erels,  and  200  hens,  purebred,  vigorous  breeders,  at 
farmers’  prices.  Dr.  S.  C.  Moyer,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


New  Laid  Eggs. — Market  for  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  my  White  Leghorn  hens. 

D.  H.  COGGSHALL,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns. 

The  Leading  Strain  of  Heavy  Layers.  Cockerels 
for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Illustrated  Circular 
free.  H.  J.  BLANCHARD,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


nr  I  f*|AM  UADCC  and  Barred  Plymouth 
DbLUinil  nflllCd  ltock  Eggs,  for  sale  by 
G.  W.  HOLLINGSWORTH,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


Large  English  Berkshires 

We  offer  30  choice  youngsters  bred  by  our  Im¬ 
ported  Lord  Oxford  415474  prize  winner  at  the 
Great  Royal  show,  England.  Also  winner  of  many 
American  prizes  on  himself  and  his  get.  Dams  im¬ 
ported  or  from  prize  winners.  Price  and  pedigrees 

cnti«!  fn  ct/i  rv 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburff,  N.  Y. 


PIGS.  POTATOES.  POULTRY. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing 
Valuable  Hints  and  Methods. 

Orphan,  Carman  Nos.  1  and  3,  and  Rural  No.  2,  and 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs;  laying  strain  Chesbires. 
Fine  stock.  Fair  prices. 

T  C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 
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FUMA 


IV kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
w  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers 
andGraln  Insects. “The 
wheels  of  the  Gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

^th  “  Fum a  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”asoaSing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FiRE,  WEATHER, 
and  Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted,  or  galvanized  metal  ROOKING 
ana  siding;  (brick,  rock  or  corrugated) 

Metal  Ceilings  and  Side  Walls 

in  elegant  designs.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

The  Penn  Metal  Ceiling  and  Booting  Co.,  Bid., 

23d  &  Hamilton  Sts., Phila., Pa., or  24  Harcourt  St., Boston, Mass. 


Designed  expressly  for  Farmers,  Thrashers,  Well- 
Drillers.  Simple,  Strong,  Durable— Absolutely  Safe. 
Mention  this  paper.  Manufactured  by  The  Bing¬ 
hamton  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


LIGHTING  WEED 

"  HARD  WORK,  TO  BE  SURE. , 

You  want  the  best  tools — those., 
which  will  save  time,  labory 
and  backache.  Here  they  are. 

Perfect  Construe* 
tlon. 

Everyway  Adjust-1 
able.  All  Kinds  ’ 
ftof  Attachments. 

NEW  UNIVERSAL: 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  WHEEL  HOES. 

Send  for  book  descriptive  of  many  new  styles  out  this 
year.  New  Universal  Model  Hand  Seeders  are  the 
standard  of  America.  Our  Combination  Drill  and 
Cultivator  is  the  only  1  and  2  wheeler  made.  Tough 
oak  bent  handles  used  on  all  our  tools.  Popular 
prices  to  early  purchasers. 

AMES  PLOW  CO.,  BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 
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MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

SOME  FINE  PARSLEY  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  New  Orleans.  It  is  tied  up  in 
small  bunches  and  packed  in  boxes  holding 
about  half  a  bushel.  The  price  received 
varies  from  $4  to  $7  per  100  bunches. 

ASPARAGUS  TOOLS. — A  reader  wishes 
to  know  where  he  can  get  an  asparagus 
buncher  and  knives  for  cutting.  The  large 
seed  houses  handle  these,  and  also  a  great 
variety  of  tools  used  by  market  gardeners. 
The  price  of  the  asparagus  buncher  is  $3.25, 
and  knives  cost  about  35  cents  each. 

THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN. — For  the  year  1899  the  total  ex¬ 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  gold 
and  silver,  amounted  to  $1,350,000,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $75,000,000  over  1898.  Of  this  the 
value  of  the  amount  sent  to  Germany  was 
$125,000,000.  The  United  States  was  next  in 
line  with  $90,000,000,  an  increase  of  18  per 
cent  over  1898.  England’s  next  best  custo¬ 
mers  were  France  and  Russia,  with  $75,000,- 
000  and  $55,000,000  respectively. 

A  RUNAWAY  ROOSTER.— In  the  live 
poultry  section  of  West  Washington  Mar¬ 
ket,  they  have  a  novel  method  of  capturing 
chickens  that  get  away  in  handling.  A 
large  red  rooster  escaped,  and  his  thirst 
for  liberty  seemed  to  increase  with  each 
jump,  flutter  and  squawk.  A  man  grabbed 
a  pole  10  feet  long,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  small  scoop  net,  and  went  for  the 
fowl  in  about  the  same  fashion  as  a  nat¬ 
ural-history  crank  catches  butterflies.  In 
a  short  time  the  rooster  learned  that,  al¬ 
though  he  was  living  in  a  free  country,  a 
few  of  the  human  inhabitants  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  freedom. 

A  BANANA  SHIP.— I  recently  saw  one  of 
these.  It  was  tied  to  a  covered  wharf  on 
which  several  trucks  were  loading  up,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  boat  was  a  lighter 
with  a  number  of  freight  cars  which  were 
being  filled  with  the  fruit.  The  cargoes 
vary  from  10,000  to  15,000  bunches,  and  prices 
range  anywhere  from  60  cents  for  seconds 
to  $1.30  per  bunch  for  firsts.  Sometimes  a 
boat  is  delayed  by  storms,  or  the  weather 
is  unfavorable,  and  large  quantities  of  the 
bananas  spoil.  I  have  seen  them  shoveled 
out  of  the  hold  and  thrown  away  by  the 
cart-load.  The  wharfs  and  deck  of  the 
boat  are  so  thoroughly  plastered  with 
banana  peel  that  standing  up  is  rather  un¬ 
certain  business  for  a  greenhorn. 

KNIFE  GRINDERS  are  a  common  sight 
on  the  streets  here.  They  have  a  frame 
in  which  a  small  grindstone  or  emery 
wheel  is  hung,  and  worked  by  foot  power. 
Some  carry  the  apparatus  on  thei-  backs, 
and  others  have  a  larger  frame  which  they 
trundle  on  the  wheel  th'at  runs  the  stone, 
thus  making  the  wheel  work  its  passage. 
The  grinder  is  an  industrious  fellow,  and 
picks  up  a  good  many  nickels  and  dimes. 
He  has  regular  customers  in  many  of  the 
small  restaurants  and  meat  markets.  In 
Washington  Market  one  of  these  grinders 
has  a  shop  on  a  larger  scale.  The  stone 
runs  by  power,  and  he  is  kept  busy  sharp¬ 
ening  the  dozens  of  knives  that  are  used 
there. 

CRANBERRIES.— New  Jersey  and  east¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  produce  the  bulk  of  this 
country’s  crop.  The  fruit  is  also  grown  in 
Canada,  and  some  would  be  shipped  to  the 
United  States  were  it  not  for  the  prohibi¬ 
tive  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  all 
foreign  cranberries.  The  average  annual 
yield  of  this  country  for  the  past  10  years 
has  been  725,000  bushels.  For  some  time 
growers  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
prices  received,  and  there  is  talk  of  a  com¬ 
bine  of  producers  to  improve  methods  of 
marketing  so  that  shipments  shall  not  be 
poured  into  an  already  overstocked  market, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  now.  If  the  grow¬ 
ers  were  in  touch  with  some  central  organ¬ 
ization,  they  would  be  better  informed  on 
market  conditions,  and  less  liable  to  ship  at 
unsuitable  times.  As  a  general  thing,  con¬ 
sumers  pay  enough  for  cranberries.  The 
money  is  made  by  speculators,  who  take 
advantage  of  gluts  in  the  market  to  lay  in 
stock  to  hold  for  higher  prices. 

TOO  MUCH  POULTRY.— The  market 
conditions  for  poultry  have  been  unfavor¬ 
able  of  late.  The  Hebrew  holiday  Purim 
drew  a  large  quantity  of  live  poultry  here, 
and  after  the  rush  of  their  trade  was  over, 
wholesalers  found  that  a  dozen  carloads 
were  left  on  their  hands.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  week  14  carloads  more  arrived,  mak¬ 
ing  a  big  surplus  with  trade  running  un¬ 
usually  light.  Probably  there  will  not  be 
any  serious  drop  in  prices  at  this  time,  on 
account  of  the  large  demand  for  live  poul¬ 
try  for  the  Hebrew  Passover,  which  is  quite 
near,  beginning  April  14.  In  dressed  poul¬ 
try  the  situation  has  been  still  worse,  and 
prices  have  declined.  On  account  of  the  lib¬ 
eral  offerings  of  fresh-killed  poultry  this 
Winter,  the  accumulations  of  frozen  stock 
have  been  neglected.  In  previous  seasons 
this  frozen  poultry  has  been  worked  off  to 
advantage  when  other  stock  was  scarce, 
hut  many  holders  now  find  themselves  with 
a  bl£  surplus,  which  it  may  be  difficult  to 
dispose  of  except  at  a  loss.  w.  w.  h. 
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A  RE  always  rich 
in  ammonia  and 
potash,  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  for  Market  Gar¬ 
deners’  use,  and  give 
phenomenal  results  in 
growing  large  crops 
of  superior  quality 
Potatoes,  Onions, 
Cabbages,  Melons, 
Squashes,  and  gen¬ 
eral  market  truck. 
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Tobacco  Crops 

By  an  expenditure  of  $3.75  the 
yield  of  Tobacco  was  increased  in 
value  $71.20  per  acre,  by  the  use  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda* 


Other  People’s  Profits 

have  increased  25  to  50  per  cent,  when  they  began  to  spray  tht  right  wav 

uut  h  th  <>  ricrht  tkn  nmu  I  n  1  kin  m  laJ  su  ,7.  j  nnm  n  An 


- - — - - —  — -  i-~.  .....it.  when  they  began  to  spray  tht  right  way — 

w.th  the  right  sprayer,  the  PEPPLER  AND  CLIMAX  SIX-ROW  SPRAYERS. 

lnej  will  do  as  much  tor  you.  Read  now  they  spray  30  acres  a  day 
%  how  they  save  %  the  poison,  increase  crops  one-half,  pay  for  them  ' 

unu/lri  (  '  n  t  a  1  _ _ I .1 r  ,  .  «  .  " 


,  .  /  i  v  iuucooo  ciujjb  uuu-uan ,  pay  lor  them¬ 

selves  in  one  season.  Catalogue  contains  spray  calendar,  formulas,  etc.  Sentfree 
X  aloo  m»nnfactnre  the  Improved  Riggs  Plow  and  Riggs  Fnrrowers. 

• _ THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  60,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.J. 

rvf  yTTTVT'yTT^TTft^rTyWTTT^yTy  -  * 
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Free  information  to  bo  had  by  ad¬ 
dressing  John  A.  Myers  12-OJolm 
St., New  York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by 
fertilizer  dealers  everywhere. 

Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers. 


Soon  Saxes  Its  Cost 


A  Labor  Bamr 


12-Yeai 
Old  Boy 


can  do  more  and  better  work,  either 
in  the  field  or  garden,  with  th 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  can  do  with  common  hoes. 
Plows,  hoes,  cultivates — astride  or  between  rows.  If no agent 
In  vcrar  town  send  $1.35  foi  sample  delivered  and  terms  to  agents. 

Ulrich  Mfg. Co-, 20Rlvei  St., Rock  Falls, III. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

Best  and  cheapest 
1  Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 

11*  Water  Street, 
SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


IRCHARD  PROFIT 


0  depends  upon  working  all  the  f  rut 
into  a  salable  product.  Cider  for 
instance.  If  good,  clear  and  pure  it 
sells  readily  at  a  profit.  The  best 

produced  by  a 

HYDRAULIC  CPRES8. 

Mad  e  in  varying  sizes;  hand  ar  J 
Get  our  free  catalogue  before 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
18  Main  St.,  Mt.  Gilead, 


Short  WaterSupply: 

MEANS  ACTUAL  LOSS  TO  THE  FARMER  AND  STOCKMAN. 

It  is  economy  to  have  an  ample  supply  and  have  It  always 
Live  Slock  will  live  longer  without  food  thnii  without  water. 

Cows  shrink  more  in  milk  from  insufficient  1  ‘pflQ  UT  U”  T I  U V 
water  than  from  lack  of  food.  Theremedy  fsa  uUollL.ll  I  ANA 
,  m  ,  Of  the  proper  size.  It  does  not  ienk,  rot  or  fall  to  piece..  Is  made  1 

of  best  galvanized  steel.  Thoroughly  riveted  together;  re-inforced  with  strips  of  iron  on  both  sides  of  seams  i 
riveted  through  and  through  ;  iron  bound  top  and  bottom  and  riveted  to  angles.  A  better  tank  can’t  lie  made.  Catalogue,  etc  free 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO.,  27  Purl  Street,  COSHEN,  INDIANA. 


WHAT  CULTIVATOR  f 


That  question  appeals  to  every  farmer  who  is  in  the  market  for  such  a  ma-  , 
chine.  If  you  seek  ease  of  operation,  convenience  in  handling,  quality  of  ma-  l 


,  we  have  it  in  our 


y  _ _ _ . 

terial  ami  workmanship,  coupled  with  highest  cultivator  eOtcicnc 

KRAUS  ^  CULTIVATOR.  ; 

It  is  very  simple  and  easy  to  handle.  Boys  work  it.  CJnequaled  for  row  crops  X 
or  fallowing1.  Indispensable  in  hillside  cultivation.  It  sticks  to  the  row  without  T 
‘‘riding  down”  or  ‘"throwing  over.”  So  constructed  that  the  whole  machine  (in-  J 
eluding  shovels)  moves  10  right  or  left  instantly  at  slightest  touch  of  foot  levers.  Send  for  ourcata-  4 

logue  before  buying.  THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  DEPT.D,  AKRON,  0.  \ 


EVERY  DA  r 
IN  THE  YEAR. 


MOST  MEN  willpay  $125  fora  twine 


binder  or  a  corn  binder, 
machines  that  can  only 
be  used  a  few  days  in  the  entire 
year,  and  think  nothing  of  it. 

THE  KEMP 
Manure 
Spreader 

costs  much  less  than  that,  and 
can  be  used  successfully  every 

,  .  day  In  the  year.  It  will  earn 

the  interest  on  the  money  every  day  it  is  used.  Spreads  all  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse  manure, 
wood  ashes,  lime,  salt,  etc.  Spreads  broadcast  or  drills  in  the  row.  Splendid  new  catalogue 
VREE.  Tells  all  about  it  KEMP  A  BURPEE  MEG.  CO..  Box  33 ,  Syracuse,  ft.  Y. 
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Humorous. 


We  once  Interviewed  a  young  octopus — 

In  a  cave  by  the  seashore  he  blocked  up  us; 
“I’ll  show  you,”  said  he, 

"How  loving  I’ll  be,”— 

And  with  all  his  eight  tentacles  locked  up 

us.— Puck. 

“Don’t  hide  yoh  light  under  a  bushel,” 
said  Uncle  Eben;  “an’  at  de  same  time 
don’t  go  roun’  sposin’  dat,  you  is  de 
whole  electric  power  house  an’  dat  de 
town  ’ud  be  dahk  if  you  wus  ter  quit.”— 
Washington  Star. 

Mother:  “Georgie,  I  told  you  to  say 
‘No’  if  they  offered  you  cake  a  third 
time.”  Georgie:  “So  I  did,  mamma. 
Only  they  offered  it  me  the  fourth 
time,  and  you  didn’t  say  anything  about 
the  fourth  time!” — Punch. 

“Here’s  a  correspondent,”  said  the 
new  household  editor,  “who  wants  to 
know  how  to  keep  lamps  irom  smoking." 
“That’s  easy,”  replied  the  snake  editor; 
“just  keep  tobacco  and  cigars  out  of 
their  reach.” — Credit  Lost. 

“Yes,”  said  Farmer  Corntossel,  “let 
Josh  go  right  ahead  playin’  golf.  I 
reckon  it’ll  do  nim  good.”  “You  said 
you  thought  it  was  a  waste  of  time  yes¬ 
terday,”  said  his  wife.  “I’ve  changed 
my  mind.  If  he  keeps  on  practicin’ 
with  them  sticks  a  few  years  mebbe 
there  won’t  be  so  mucn  danger  of  cuttin’ 
hisself  when  he  tries  to  handle  a 
s  ythe.” — Washington  Star. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  A  LK  PIl  ICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roois,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  yearn.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
0 ranee.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Corn  Can  Be  Made  a  Renovating  Crop 

IP  PROPERLY  MANURED . 


For  large  successful  crops  of  corn  grown  on  poor  land  with  the  MAPES 
CORN  MANURE,  see  ad.  last  page  of  last  week’s  Rural  New-Yorker. 


[From  the  American  Agriculturist.] 

Fertilizing  a  Run-Out  Farm. 

B.  L.  S.  has  just  purchased  a  run-out  farm  in  Jersey  that  formerly  produced  large  fruit  crops.  It 
will  doubtless  produce  good  yields  of  all  crops  if  properly  manured.  The  Mapes  corn  manure  alone 
was  used  on  the  large  crops  recently  described  in  American  Agriculturist,  hut  such  yields  are  possible 
only  by  an  exceptional  combination  of  season,  sunshine,  moisture,  soil,  texture  and  fertilization,  and 
by  the  use  of  seed  that  will  produce  two  or  more  ears  per  stalk.  Corn  is  a  comparatively  sure  crop, 
and  Prof.  Mapes  says  that  with  judicious  fertilization,  it  can  be  made  a  renovating  crop  and  not  an 
exhausting  crop  as  is  generally  supposed,  bringing  up  the  land  to  good  condition  for  grass  or  general 
crops,  besides  making  money  from  the  start,  and  having  the  field  left  clean  and  free  of  weeds.  He 
advocates  applying  fertilizers  broadcast  for  corn,  as  by  reason  of  its  wide-spreading  roots  the  crop 
will  be  much  more  vigorous  and  stand  the  drouth  better.  For  corn,  use  3  bags  of  Mapes  or  some  other 
high  grade  corn  manure  (broadcast),  oats  1  to  2  bags,  potatoes  3  bags  and  upwards,  cabbage  and  beets 
8  or  10  bags,  turnips  3  or  4  bags.  All  the  small  fruits  can  be  fertilized  to  advantage.  If  your  stable 
manure  is  used  on  corn  land,  half  the  quantity  of  fertilizer  named  would  be  sufficient. 


The  Mapes  Potato  Manure  May  Be  Used  also  on  all  Vegetables,  Fruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruits 


Eight  Years  on  Apple  and  Pear  Orchards,  Crass,  Potatoes,  Corn,  Strawberries,  Etc. 

Wilmer  Atkinson,  under  the  heading  “  Orchards,”  in  the  Farm  Journal,  writes  : 

“  We  are  often  asked  what  kind  of  fertilizers  to  use  in  the  orchard,  and  perhaps  as  good  an  answer 
we  can  give  is,  use  Mapes  Manures,  for  this  is  the  kind  and  only  kind  we  have  used  in  our  young  thirty- 
acre  orchard  since  it  was  planted  eight  years  ago.  The  trees  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  are  now  coming 
into  bearing,  and  the  past  season  we  cut  three  tons  of  Timothy  hay  per  acre  off  a  part  of  the  orchard, 
and  we  have  not  used  a  ton  of  stable  manure  from  the  beginning.  We  have  found  these  manures  equally 
good  for  grass,  potatoes  and  corn  as  for  orchard  trees.” 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS -COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmers  anO 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTINC  TEA  CO., 

Dept.  B.  P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ONE  THOUSAND  EASY  OFKNEK  KNUES 
To  be  Given  Away  to  boys  under  18  yeais  of 
age.  This  is  an  American  made  knife  hand  Urged 
blades  of  razor  steel  and  warranted.  Boys,  we  want 
you  to  take  orders  for  our  seeds.  You  can  get  one  of 
these  knives  with  very  little  effort.  Send  postal  for 
1UOO  Seed  Catalogue  giving  full  particulars.  BOSS 
BROTHERS,  No.  150  Front  8t  ,  Worcester,  Mast. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  POTATO  PLANTER 

and  Digger  Combined.  Two  Macbinesforone 
price.  Every  farmer  can  afford  to  buy  it.  Special 
introductory  prices  to  farmers  this  year. 

SCHOFIELD  &  CO.,  Freeport,  Ill. 


COLD 

Is  made  in  using  or  selling  the  Nagley  Automatic 

TRANSPLANTER. 

Used  in  transplanting  Tobacco.  Cabbage,  Celery, 
Tomatoes.  Sugar  Beets,  Sweet  Potat  oes,  Straw  ber¬ 
berries  and  other  plants.  Potato  planting  attachment 
extra.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work.  Write 
for  prices.  NAG  LEY  MFG.  CO.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


The  Spangler  Corn  Planter. 


The  Most  Perfect  Corn 
Dropper  in  the  World. 


With  or  without  Fertilizer  Attachment.  Write  for 
circulars  and  prices  of  Planters  and  Grain  Drills. 
We  can  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Address 

SPANGLEK  MFG.  CO..  York,  Pa. 


UL/L1V  WOT  Dine  0  JUST  AS  EASY  FOR  THE  TEAM 
WnTNUi  nluL  i  and  much  easier  for  you. 


works  independent  of  the  wheels.  No  jerk.  No 
jump.  Rides  as  easy  as  a  buggy.  Send  at  once 
for  circular  telling  all  about  it  and  how  to  get  one. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  Front  St.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Steel  Frame.  Reversible. 


DUTTON 

MOWER 

KNIEE 

GRINDER. 


OL ARK’S  CUTAWAY  SULKY 


DISK 


PLOW 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices  to 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Higgauum,  Conn. 


CLARKS 

DISK 


CUTAWAY 
HARROW 


POTATO  MACHINERY 


OUR  potato  planter 


ALSO 
PLANTS 
CORN. 
BEANS. 
ENSILAGE. 
DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZER. 


WE  MAKE 
CUTTERS. 
WEEDERS. 
SPRAYERS. 
DIGGERS. 
SORTERS, 
BARREL  CHURNS. 
POST-HOLE 
AUGERS. 
LAWN  SWINGS. 


AS  PIN  WALL  MFG.  CO.  ifUSSS* 


THE  ONLY  CONCERN  IN  THE  WORLD  MAKING  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  POTATO  MACHINERY, 
AN  ESTABLISHED  REPUTATION.  TWENTY  YEARS  ON  THE  MARKET. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 


The  ARLINGTON  SWIVEL  PLOW 


with  Coulter ,  Jointer  and  Ground  Wheel. 


They 
are  made 
in  five 
sizes,  for 
1  and  2  horses. 

Light,  and  easy 
to  handle. 


The  best  hill-aide  plow  made.  Best  for  plowing  back  and 
forth  without  opening  up  lands.  Specially  constructed  mold 
board  makes  it  turn  sod  i>erf  ectly. 
The  jointer  reverses  with  the  mold  board, 
and  is  so  constructed  that  it  can’t  choke. 
Made  with  wood  or  steel  beam.  Take  a 
furrow  slice  from  8  to  16  Inches  wide  and  4  to  8 
inches  deep.  Write  for  special  plow  circulars. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO. 
Box  75  Chicopee  Fall.,  Mama. 


LVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELED 

crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  aerates  and  levels  all  soils,  for 
all  purposes  under  all  conditions.  *  Made  entirely  of  cast 
steel  and  wrought  iron ,  they  are  indestructible.  They  are 
the  cheapest  and  best  riding  harrows  and  pulverizers  on 
^arth.  Various  sizes,  for  various  uses,  3  to  13^  feet.  We 
mail  catalogue  and  booklet,  “An  Ideal  Harrow,  ”  free. 

TO  BE  RETURNED  AT  MY  EXPENSE  IF  HOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY.  I  deliver  free  on  board  at 

York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  Ac. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  N.  J.  or  Chicago,  111. 


THE  TEN  ACRE  FARMER- 

or  the  successful  fellow  who  does  his  farming  with  one  horse  will  find  nothing  equal  to  the  “Planet  Jr.”  Horse  Hoesf or  his 
purpose.  They  are  capable  of  the  greatest  variety  of  work  aud  do  it  all  perfectly.  This  one  lias  double  levers— one  con- 
trols  depth  and  the  other  width.  A  great  variety  of  attachments.  Remember  that  th*»  “Planet  Jr.”  was  the  original 
iron  frame  Horse  Hoe.  It  was  made  the  best  at  the  start  and  has  ever  remained  the  best.  Beware  of  imitations;  insist 
on  getting  the  genuine  “Planet  Jr.”  for  nothing  is  so  good. 

Wo  make  a  complete  line  of  Seed  Drills  and  Wheel  Hoes,  (25  styles).  Pivot  Wheel  Cultivators,  Sugar  Beet  Drills  and  Four  RowSugar  Beet 
Cultivators,  Spring-tooth  Orchard  Cultivators,  etc.,each  with  a' variety  of  attachments  all  of  latest  and  most  approved  patterns. 

Our  new  1  POO  catalogue  is  a  worthy  successor  of  that  of ’99.  It  is  handsomer  in  every  way,  and  shows  what  is  being  used 
by  the  progressive  farmer  at  home  and  abroad.  Sixteen  of  the  views  are  full  page,  made  from  actual  photographs 
and  reflect  tliequaint  garb  and  customs  of  peoples  across  the  seas,  We  have  printed  aud  are  now  mailing  350,000 
copies  There’s  one  for  you  if  you  write  for  it. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  \  1 07-V  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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HOW  PLANTS  GROW. 

THE  SAP  IS  THE  TREE’S  BLOOD. 

The  Top  and  the  Root. 

A  USEFUL  BOOK. — I  have  studied  botany,  and 
taught  it  in  the  public  schools,  and  yet  I  never  really 
knew  “how  plants  grow,”  until  years  afterwards, 
when  I  read  Dr.  Lindley’s  Circle  of  Life,  as  quoted  in 
Loudon’s  Landscape  Gardening,  pages  379-381.  I  was 
in  the  nursery  business  at  the  time,  and  attended 
all  the  horticultural  meetings  in  the  Winter,  to  find 
out  the  best  way  to  do  things.  But  there  was  such  a 
variety  of  opinions,  all  founded  upon  “experience,” 
that  I  always  came  away  more  confused  than  bene¬ 
fited.  At  a  meeting  in  Rockford  a  nurseryman  gave 
me  this  book,  which  he  said  was  entirely  useless  to 
him,  although  it  cost  him  $15.  To  me  the  book  was 
invaluable,  not  so  much  for  the  instruction  in  land¬ 
scape  gardening,  but  for 
the  clear  and  charming 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Lind- 
ley  explains  all  the  de¬ 
tails  of  vegetable  physi¬ 
ology  in  the  circulation 
of  sap.  After  that  I  knew 
just  what  to  do  in  tree 
planting  and  tree  culture 
without  being  told. 

SAP  AND  BLOOD  — 

Having  learned  “how 
trees  grow,”  I  didn’t  care 
a  rap  for  the  “experi¬ 
ence”  of  any  man  who 
was  ignorant  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  sap.  Who 
would  trust  a  physician 
who  had  no  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  blood;  who  did 
not  see  in  his  imagina¬ 
tion  the  lacteals  gather¬ 
ing  nourishment  from 
the  food  and  pouring  it 
into  the  venous  blood  on 
its  way  to  the  heart  and 
lungs,  observe  the  chem¬ 
ical  changes  that  take 
place  when  the  air,  which 
we  inhale,  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  blood 
through  the  thin  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  air  vesicles 
of  the  lungs,  then  follow 
it  back  to  the  heart  and 
witness  the  vivifying  ef¬ 
fect  when  the  pure  blood 
is  distributed  by  the  ar¬ 
teries  and  capillaries  to  build  up  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body?  The  structure  of  the  tree  is  similar  to  that  of 
our  bodies.  The  lacteals  that  gather  nourishment  are 
the  white  hairlike  appendages  of  the  roots,  the  sap 
is  the  blood,  the  pores  of  the  sap-wood  are  the  veins 
which  contain  the  impure  blood  on  its  way  to  the 
leaves,  the  leaves  are  the  lungs,  and  if  you  hold  a  leaf 
before  your  eyes,  you  will  see  the  air  vesicles  where 
the  sap  is  purified  by  the  air.  Then  it  goes  down  be¬ 
tween  the  wood  and  the  bark,  and  builds  up  a  layer  of 
wood  and  a  layer  of  new  bark  all  the  way  to  the 
extremities  of  the  roots,  and  pushes  out  new  roots 
just  as  the  crude  or  impure  sap  pushes  out  new  leaves. 
There  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  If  you  want 
more  roots,  you  must  first  have  more  leaves.  You 
cannot  make  more  sap  by  enriching  the  ground,  un¬ 
less  there  are  plenty  of  leaves  to  mature  the  sap,  any 
more  than  you  can  feed  vigor  into  a  cow  with  diseased 
lungs,  suffering  their  destruction  by  tuberculosis. 


THE  BODY  OF  THE  TREE— If  the  body  of  the 
tree  is  trimmed  up,  the  sap  will  be  used  up  before  it 
reaches  the  ground,  and  the  tree  will  be  slender,  for  a 
stream  that  has  no  brooks  flowing  into  it  diminishes 
in  size  or  dries  up  altogether.  The  heart  wood  is 
lifeless,  and  the  sap-wood  dies  at  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  so  if  there  is  a  spot  where  there  is  no  new  wood 
formed,  it  becomes  a  dead  patch.  This  is  usually  on 
the  south  side  of  the  tree,  and  is  generally  attributed 
to  sunscald,  but  the  sun  never  scalds  a  tree  where 
there  is  a  healthy  circulation  of  sap  under  the  bark. 
Neither  is  it  due  to  borers,  for  the  Flat-headed  borer, 
which  is  found  under  the  bark,  lives  on  the  tender 
dead  wood  of  last  year’s  growth,  and  sometimes  bur¬ 
rows  in  the  heart  wood,  but  does  not  eat  green  wood. 

In  the  Spring,  when  the  tree  is  dormant,  the  pores 
of  the  sap-wood  are  stored  from  the  ends  of  the  roots 
to  the  topmost  twigs  with  concentrated  or  thickened 


sap,  the  buds  contain  the  folded  leaves,  ready  for  a 
new  growth,  and  between  the  wood  and  bark  is  the 
substance  designed  for  the  new  roots,  and  when  the 
warm  rains  and  sun  start  the  tree  into  active  life,  the 
crude  sap  begins  its  upward  flow,  enters  the  buds  and 
develops  the  first  new  leaves,  where  it  is  matured  by 
the  air  and  sunlight  and  passes  through  the  leaf-stem 
to  the  space  between  the  wood  and  bark,  and  begins  a 
deposit  of  new  wood.  In  the  mean  time  the  matured 
sap  stored  under  the  bark  has  commenced  its  down¬ 
ward  course  to  make  the  new  roots,  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  which  is  thus  begun,  is  continued  through  the 
season,  unless  it  is  checked  by  cutting  the  tops,  or  the 
roots  are  disturbed  in  cultivation. 

TREE  PLANTING.— It  is  generally  advised  to 
shorten  the  top  of  the  tree  to  correspond  with  the 
mutilated  roots,  and  I  used  to  practice  it  myself  until 
I  learned  from  Dr.  Lindley  how  the  tree  begins  its 
growth  in  the  Spring.  Now  I  can  see  that  if  we  de¬ 


prive  the  tree  of  the  buds  which  are  already  formed, 
we  compel  the  crude  sap  to  push  out  latent,  or  ad¬ 
ventitious  buds,  and  thus  retard  the  formation  of  new 
leaves,  besides,  as  the  new  roots  must  be  formed  from 
the  sap  which  is  stored  between  the  wood  and  bark, 
every  branch  that  we  cut  away  means  a  loss  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  me  first  roots.  As  to  the  inability  of  the 
shortened  roo^s  to  supply  sufficient  sap  to  develop  all 
of  the  buds,  we  should  remember  that  the  first  leaves 
do  not  depend  upon  the  sap  which  is  gathered  from 
the  soil  in  me  Spring,  but  are  formed  from  the  crude 
sap  which  is  stored  in  the  sap-wood,  and  the  tree 
would  put  out  its  first  leaves  just  the  same  if  it  were 
planted  in  clean  sand  or  sawdust  as  root  grafts  are, 
and  before  the  supply  is  exhausted  the  new  roots 
which  have  already  started  will  send  up  enough  to 
sustain  them  in  favorable  circumstances.  And  even 
should  some  of  the  limbs  die,  it  could  not  do  any 

harm  to  the  others.  All 
the  forest  trees  have  been 
pruned  by  Nature  in  this 
way,  and  if  we  cut  off  a 
limb,  perhaps  we  have 
removed  the  very  one 
which  would  have  grown. 
Another  year  we  can 
prune  at  our  pleasure,  al¬ 
ways  remembering  that 
no  limb  which  is  capable 
of  bearing  leaves  should 
be  removed  except  from 
necessity.  The  limbs  on 
the  body  may  be  headed 
in  to  keep  them  small 
until  they  are  removed 
altogether  to  give  a 
clean  stem  as  high  as  it 
is  desirable,  and  a  strag¬ 
gling  branch  can  J>e  clip¬ 
ped  back  to  preserve  the 
symmetry,  also  a  fork 
can  be  prevented  by  cut¬ 
ting  back  even  a  foot  of 
one  of  the  branches.  But 
the  habit  of  the  tree  to 
grow  either  upright  or 
spreading  should  not  be 
seriously  interfered  with. 

Every  healthy  tree 
that  is  in  good  condition 
at  the  time  of  planting 
ought  to  live,  and  if  prop¬ 
erly  planted,  thrive  al¬ 
most  as  well  as  though  it 
had  not  been  removed.  It 
is  not  enough  to  dig  a 
post  hole  and  jam  the 
roots  of  a  tree  into  it,  for  even  if  it  lives  it  will  re¬ 
main  stunted  for  years.  I  planted  960  street  trees  for 
a  man,  and  warranted  them  to  live  a  year,  and  only 
lost  seven.  The  holes  were  dug  on  contract,  two  feet 
across  and  two  feet  deep;  then  I  had  a  man  cut  under 
until  the  bottom  was  three  feet  across.  I  then  filled 
in  the  soil  until  the  tree  was  a  little  deeper  in  the 
ground  than  it  stood  in  the  nursery.  After  the  roots 
were  well  covered,  I  got  in  and  stamped  the  earth 
solid  to  the  top  of  the  ground,  then  raked  it  smooth 
and  level.  On  my  own  grounds,  I  spade  the  ground 
all  over,  making  a  circle  three  feet  across,  after  the 
weeds  begin  to  start,  then  stamp  it  down  and  rake  as 
before.  This  prevents  the  ground  from  drying  up  in 
the  Summer,  and  the  tree  remains  firm  without  stak¬ 
ing.  <>•  w* 

Illinois. 

R.  N.-Y.— There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
excessive  root  and  top  pruning  advocated  by  Mr.  H. 
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M.  Stringfellow,  of  Galveston,  Texas,  by  which  the 
tree  is  reduced  to  a  mere  club,  and  the  “let-alone” 
method  recommended  above,  yet  trees  will  live  and 
grow  not  only  under  these  extremes  of  treatment,  but 
when  any  intermediate  degree  of  pruning  is  prac¬ 
ticed.  Evaporation  of  the  watery  constituent  of  sap 
takes  place  from  the  bark  and  branches,  as  well  as 
from  the  leaves,  and  the  removal  of  sufficient  top- 
wood  to  balance,  in  some  degree,  the  loss  of  root  sur¬ 
face,  which  is  practically  unavoidable  in  transplant¬ 
ing,  will  generally  give  the  best  average  results.  We 
can  indorse  every  word  of  G.  W.’s  directions  as  to  the 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  in  which  the  trees 
are  to  be  planted,  and  their  after  treatment. 


CUTTING  POTATOES  FOR  SEED. 

NOT  TOO  MUCH  FUSS. — The  rule  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  in  cutting  potatoes  for  seed  is,  do  not  be  too 
particular  about  it.  The  nicety  of  this  work  has  been 
decidedly  overdone,  at  least  it  seems  so  to  many 
people  who  are  more  practical  than  scientific.  Some 
say  start  at  the  seed  end,  and  turn  the  potato  round 
and  round,  cutting  out  one  eye  at  a  time,  leaving  a 
spoon-shaped  cavity  hollowed  out  under  the  eye. 
This  is  probably  a  very  good  method,  but  it  takes  too 
much  time.  Another  says  cut  so  as  to  have  each  piece 
reach  the  center  of  the  potato  in  a  point,  because 
the  potato  has  a  system  of  nerves  and  veins,  all  of 
which  reach  the  center,  and  this  should  be  carefully 
respected.  But  we  have  never  seen  this  nerve  system, 
and  know  nothing  about  it.  Another  says,  cut  off  the 
seed  end  and  plant  it,  and  eat  the  potato.  Another 
says,  cut  off  both  ends  and  throw  them  away,  and 
plant  only  the  eyes  on  the  middle  belt.  In  view  of 
all  these  conflicting  theories  of  the  wise  doctors,  we 
are  inclined  to  keep  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  say, 
dc  not  be  too  particular  about  methods.  All  methods 
will  do  very  well,  or  no  method  at  all,  for  it  would 
seem,  from  what  has  been  said  and  done,  that  one 
cannot  hurt  the  potato  much  anyway;  it  is  bound  to 
grow,  however  carved  up.  But  doubtless  some 
methods  are  better  than  others,  and  there  is  probably 
a  best  method,  if  we  could  only  find  it. 

The  machine  method,  by  which  several  potatoes  are 
laid  on  a  system  of  diagonal  knives  and  cut  into 
squares  or  cubes  by  the  pressure  of  a  lever,  looks 
like  very  reckless  cutting,  as  it  pays  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  hitting  or  missing  of  eyes.  But 
doubtless  the  results  are  quite  satisfactory,  as  it  saves 
much  time,  and  as  to  splitting  eyes  in  two,  there 
seems  to  be  no  objection  to  that,  for  do  we  not  know 
that  prizes  are  sometimes  won  by  halving  and  even 
quartering  single  eyes,  so  as  to  make  a  single  potato 
go  twice,  or  even  four  times  as  far,  as  it  would  if  a 
single  eye  were  left  on  each  piece?  We  conclude  that 
there  is  very  little,  if  anything,  gained  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  great  care  and  skill  in  cutting  seed  potatoes. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
one  cannot  hurt  the  potato,  no  matter  how  cut,  only 
keeping  within  reasonable  bounds. 

WITH  BUTCHER  KNIFE. — We  have  tried  various 
methods,  and  are  now  inclined  to  adopt  the  follow¬ 
ing:  The  cutter  is  seated  on  a  box  or  chair  with  a 
basket  of  potatoes  at  his  left  side;  an  empty  basket 
or  tub  close  in  front  of  him,  a  barrel  head  on  his  lap, 
and  a  large,  sharp  knife  in  his  right  hand.  A  table 
knife  would  be  good,  but  the  handle  is  so  small  that 
it  tires  the  hand  after  an  hour’s  steady  work,  so  we 
much  prefer  a  sharp  butcher  knife  with  a  good-sized 
handle.  The  left  hand  is  free  to  reach  for  the  pota¬ 
toes,  taking  up  two  or  three  at  a  time.  A  cleat 
nailed  across  the  middle  of  the  barrel  head  keeps  the 
potatoes  from  rolling  off.  Every  potato,  large  or 
small,  is  first  split  in  two  endwise.  If  the  size  of  a 
hen’s  egg  it  is  simply  cut  crosswise  of  the  first  cut, 
through  the  middle,  thus  making  four  pieces  of  the 
small  potatoes,  all  of  about  equal  size.  Probably  not 
one  piece  in  50  of  these  will  be  eyeless.  Most  of 
them  will  have  two  eyes,  and  sometimes  more. 
Large  tubeA  are  first  split  in  two  equal  halves  end¬ 
wise,  then  each  of  these  halves  is  again  split  in  halves 
endwise,  then  a  cross  cut  through  the  middle  of  each, 
making  eight  pieces  of  this  large  potato.  If  very 
large  it  may  be  cut  still  more. 

In  this  process  some  eyes  will  get  split  in  two,  but 
this  is  no  loss,  but  gain,  as  each  will  grow  if  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry  out.  Occasionally  a  piece  will  be  found 
with  no  eye  on  it,  but  not  often.  The  saving  in  time 
will  more  than  compensate  the  loss.  Understand  that 
the  operator  is  cutting  on  the  table,  not  holding  the 
tuber  in  hand.  When  the  three  potatoes  are  thus 
quickly  carved  up,  the  table  is  tipped,  and  they  are 
dumped  into  the  basket  in  front,  while  the  left  hand 
is  reaching  for  two  or  three  more.  By  this  method 
each  cutter  can  easily  cut  about  one  bushel  per  hour, 
but  he  ought  not  to  be  kept  at  it  more  than  five  or 
six  hours  a  day,  for  it  is  rather  tiresome  work.  We 
cut  10  bushels  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day  in  the  cellar, 


while  it  was  snowing  without,  and  have  40  bushels 
more  to  cut.  We  sprinkle  the  seed  pieces  with  land 
plaster,  so  that  they  will  keep  fresh  two  or  three 
weeks  if  necessary.  w.  c.  D. 

Gunston,  Va. 

K.  N.-Y. — We  prefer  flowers  of  sulphur  to  plaster 
for  dusting  the  potato  seed.  In  our  opinion  a  large 
tuber  of  such  varieties  as  Carman  No.  3  or  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  cut  in  this  way  would  show  nearly  30  per  cent 
of  missing  hills  from  the  lower-end  pieces.  The 
longer  varieties,  and  most  early  ones,  would  probably 
do  well. 


ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

USEFUL  PLOWING  DEVICES.— When  plowing 
down  corn  stubble,  green  crops,  tall  weeds,  manure  or 
straw,  a  number  of  devices  are  used  to  draw  the 
stalks  and  litter  into  the  furrow  and  distribute  along 
so  as  to  be  covered  by  the  plow,  the  most  common  of 
which  is  the  chain  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  77. 
The  chain  usually  is  about  five  feet  in  length,  one 
end  fastened  to  evener  and  the  other  to  plow  beam 
at  the  place  where  the  coulter  is  attached,  allowing 
the  chain  to  drag  along  in  bottom  of  furrow  and 
over  portion  of  the  unplowed  ground.  Some  prefer 
to  fasten  the  chain  farther  back  on  the  plow  beam,  or 
at  the  standard.  In  turning  under  very  heavy  corn 
stubble,  the  chain  is  sometimes  found  too  light  to  do 
its  work  well,  and  an  extra  device,  center  of  Fig.  77, 
is  added.  This  is  a  round  stick  of  wood,  one  foot 
long  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  one  end  pointed  and 
the  other  flattened,  and  wired  to  chain  at  point  chain 
leaves  furrow  to  fasten  to  plow  beam.  The  earth  as 


THREE  ATTACHMENTS  FOR  THE  PLOW.  Fig.  77. 

it  leaves  the  moldboard,  falls  on  the  stick,  and  causes 
it  to  hold  the  chain  always  in  the  right  position, 
drawing  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  the  heaviest 
cornstalks  or  weeds.  A  device  used  in  place  of  a 
chain  is  shown  below  this.  It  is  a  round  stick  of 
heavy  wood,  about  four  Inches  in  diameter,  and  lxk.  to 
two  feet  long,  which  is  attached  with  a  rope  swivel 
to  plow  beam,  about  two  feet  in  front  of  the  standard, 
where  it  rolls  along  on  edge  of  furrow,  and  acts  like 
the  chain.  J-  Q-  a. 

Penn. 

PRUNING  PEAR  TREES. — I  notice  what  Prof. 
Van  Deman  says  on  this  topic  on  page  186,  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  March  17.  I  believe  it  essential  that  bearing 
pear  trees  be  pruned  quite  severely  every  year, 
especially  such  heavy-blossoming  kinds  as  the 
Duchess.  As  will  be  noticed,  this  variety  has  a 
very  profuse  bloom,  so  much  so  that  I  think  it  quite 
exhausts  the  energy  of  the  tree  in  florescence.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  in  many  years  this  is  the  reason  so 
little  fruit  sets.  If,  just  as  the  large  buds,  those  hav¬ 
ing  all  the  blossom  buds  done  up  in  bundles,  get  open, 
so  that  the  blossom  buds  begin  to  separate,  the  trees 
be  pruned,  so  as  to  take  off  nine-tenths  or  more  of 
the  flowers,  a  much  larger  set  of  fruit  will  be  the 
result.  The  reason  for  this  will  be  that  the  energy 
of  the  tree  will  not  be  wasted  in  making  flowers,  but 
will  be  concentrated  in  the  fewer  number  left.  The 
best  crop  of  Duchess  pears  we  ever  harvested  was  in 
a  year  when  the  orchard  had  got  a  little  too  high, 
and  we  wanted  to  bring  it  back  to  shape.  Just  at 
the  stage  mentioned,  I  cut  the  tops  off  so  much  that 
it  looked  as  though  I  had  taken  off  all  the  blossom 
buds,  but  so  much  fruit  set  that  we  had  to  pick 
more  than  half  off.  To  have  this  most  effectual  it 
must  not  be  done  too  early,  as  that  would  stimulate 
a  large  wood  growth,  nor  too  late,  as  then  so  much 
of  the  energy  would  be  wasted  that  the  buds  left 
would  not  be  properly  nourished.  I  believe  this  is  of 
great  importance.  J.  s.  woodward. 


TOMATOES  AS  A  FIELD  CROP. 

Give  us  advice  on  growing  tomatoes  for  canning  fac¬ 
tory.  We  expect  to  have  a  cannery  here  this  Summer, 
for  which  400  acres  of  tomatoes  are  to  be  grown. 

No.  Vineland,  N.  J.  w.  o.  m. 

WHOLESALE  GROWING. — Many  requests  are  re¬ 
ceived  at  tnis  season  for  information  concerning  the 
field  culture  of  tomatoes  for  the  use  of  canneries  and 
other  wholesale  consumers.  Everybody  is,  of  course, 
familiar  with  tomatoes  as  a  garden  crop,  as  they  are 
successfully  grown  in  a  small  way  under  the  most 
varied  conditions,  but  when  they  are  to  be  planted 
by  the  acre  a  well-tried  plan  of  procedure  is  in  order. 
Dates  of  planting  vary  with  the  latitude,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  In  the  canning  districts  about  New  York 
tomato  seeds  are  planted  for  this  purpose  about  April 
1  in  frames  without  bottom  heat.  They  are  sown  in 
drills  about  seven  inches  apart.  The  soil  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  made  light  and  rich,  and  the  seeds  are 
covered  half  an  inch  ueep,  and  well  packed  with  the 
pressure  of  a  board  on  which  the  planter  walks  while 
planting  the  next  row.  The  soil  is  then  well  watered, 
the  sashes  put  on  and  kept  rather  close  until  the 
seedlings  come  up,  after  which  abundant  ventilation 
is  given  in  clear  weather.  An  average  of  1,000  plants, 
requiring  about  one  ounce  of  seed,  is  commonly 
grown  under  each  ordinary  sash,  six  feet  by  three. 
The  plants  should  be  kept  well  weeded,  and  the  space 
between  the  rows  often  stirred  with  a  narrow  hoe. 
Good  plants  can  often  be  raised  in  seed  beds  in  the 
open  ground,  without  the  use  of  sashes,  but  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  loss  by  late  frosts  is  too  great  to  put  much 
reliance  on  this  method. 

THE  LAND  AND  ITS  PREPARATION — Good  corn 
or  potato  land,  especially  if  light  and  well  drained, 
will  usually  produce  satisfactory  tomatoes  in  an 
average  season.  The  field  is  plowed  and  harrowed  in 
the  usual  manner  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  fur¬ 
rowed  out  in  checks,  three  feet  apart  each  way.  Fer¬ 
tilization  is  effected  by  putting  a  shovelful  of  com¬ 
posted  manure,  or  a  handful  of  a  complete  chemical 
fertilizer  in  each  check,  and  incorporating  it  well 
with  the  soil.  The  plants  are  set  out  from  May  25 
to  the  middle  of  June,  choosing  dull  weather  when 
possible.  The  plants  are  taken  to  the  fields  standing 
in  buckets  of  water,  and  dropped  by  boys  in  the 
checks.  They  are  firmly  set  by  men  following  closely 
after.  If  the  plants  are  tall  and  drawn,  they  are 
layered  to  some  extent;  that  is,  they  are  laid  nearly 
flat,  and  the  roots  and  stem  covered  with  earth  to 
within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  top.  Additional 
roots  are  thrown  out  from  the  buried  stem,  and  the 
plant  is  less  likely  to  suffer  from  dry  weather.  A 
better  stand  of  tomatoes  can  be  expected  from  trans¬ 
planted  plants,  and  by  puddling  the  roots  in  thin,  rich 
mud,  just  before  planting,  but  at  the  low  prices  rul¬ 
ing  for  the  past  few  years,  the  tendency  has  been  to 
simplify  all  methods,  and  the  plants  are  generally 
transferred  directly  from  the  frames  to  the  field  with 
as  little  handling  as  possible.  A  larger  proportion  of 
plants  will  live  under  ordinary  conditions  where 
chemicals  are  used  to  fertilize  the  checks  or  hills, 
than  in  the  case  of  stable  manure  or  composts,  as 
there  is  less  tendency  to  dry  out  at  the  roots  before 
the  plants  become  established,  though  the  yield, 
especially  late  in  the  season,  is  rather  in  favor  of 
animal  manures. 

CARE  AND  CULTIVATION— Cultivation  begins 
within  a  week  after  the  plants  are  set,  and  is  con¬ 
tinued  after  each  rain,  or  at  intervals  of  10  days  in 
dry  weather,  until  the  growth  of  the  vines  interferes. 
One  or  two  dressings  with  a  hand  hoe  is  generally 
needed  to  take  out  the  weeds  in  the  hills,  and  at  the 
last  working  the  hills  are  ridged  up  somewhat  in 
order  to  keep  the  tomatoes  from  too  close  contact 
with  the  soil.  The  practice  of  pinching  out  the  top 
of  the  growing  plants  to  induce  an  early  formation  of 
laterals  is  not  generally  followed  now,  as  it  has  not 
been  found  to  add  greatly  to  the  yield.  The  tomatoes 
begin  to  ripen  in  August,  and  from  that  time  until 
frost  they  are  picked  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and 
hauled  directly  to  the  canneries  or  market.  The  con¬ 
tract  price  for  several  years  has  been  varied  from  $5 
to  $8  per  ton,  according  to  locality;  $6  is  considered 
a  fair  price  in  northern  New  Jersey,  and  usually 
yields  a  small  margin  of  profit  over  expenses  in  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  grower. 

VARIETIES  GROWN. — As  for  varieties,  each  can¬ 
ning  section  has  its  favorites,  which  should  always 
be  adopted  by  the  beginner,  though  it  is  well  to  make 
cautious  trials  of  other  sorts  which  may  appear 
promising.  Generally  speaking,  large,  solid,  bright 
red  tomatoes  like  the  Paragon,  Stone  and  Matchless 
are  preferred,  especially  by  catsup  makers,  as  they 
give  a  brighter  and  more  attractive  product.  The 
darker  varieties,  such  as  Beauty,  Acme,  Perfection, 
etc.,  while  productive  and  reliable,  do  not  find  general 
favor  on  that  account,  although  they  are  largely  can- 
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ned.  About  5,000  plants  are  required  for  an  acre,  and 
in  practice  nearly  double  the  number  of  plants  that 
are  likely  to  be  needed  should  be  grown,  in  order  to 
have  an  ample  stock  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  cut¬ 
worms,  drought  or  untimely  frosts.  From  350  to  400 
bushels,  weighing  nine  to  12  tons,  can  be  grown  to  the 
acre,  under  these  conditions.  Tomatoes  will  not  yield 
a  profitable  crop  on  heavily-enriched  soil,  as  a  rank 
vine  growth  is  apt  to  ensue  at  the  expense  of  the 
fruit,  which  is  also  more  liable  to  decay  before  ripen¬ 
ing. 


WHEN  TO  FERTILIZE  STRAWBERRIES. 

Last  season  I  set  out  a  strawberry  bed,  Gandy,  Clyde, 
Lovett  and  Haverland.  The  plants  were  covered  last 
Fall  with  seaweed  or  Eel-grass.  This  Spring,  after  I 
rake  off  the  seaweed,  I  wish  to  apply  fertilizer.  Can  I 
spread  it  on  broadcast,  and  then  cultivate  between  the 
rows?  J.  E.  K. 

South  Portsmouth,  R.  I. 

We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  applying  fertilizer  to  fruit¬ 
ing  strawberry  plants  in  the  Spring.  Occasionally  a 
small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  be  found  use¬ 
ful,  but  the  proper  time  to  feed  the  plant  is  during 
the  late  Summer  and  Fall.  That  is,  in  the  season  be¬ 
fore  fruiting.  The  strawberry  plant  seems  to  form  its 
fruit  buds  late  in  the  season,  and  when  it  goes  into 
Winter  quarters,  most  of  these  fruit  buds  are  formed. 
In  one  sense,  the  production  of  the  strawberry  is  not 
unlike  that  of  asparagus.  We  are  coming  to  under¬ 
stand  more  and  more  about  the  production  of  fruit 
buds  on  vines  and  trees,  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
in  some  cases  these  buds  are  produced  many  months 
before  the  fruit  is  actually  developed.  Many  practi¬ 
cal  growers  have  discovered  that  the  proper  time  to 
feed  the  strawberry  is  at  the  time  of  setting  out  the 
plants,  or  immediately  after  fruiting.  The  object  is  to 
produce  a  strong,  vigorous  plant  that  shall  make  its 
best  growth  after  the  middle  of  August.  In  the  Spring 
a  perfect  water  supply  is  more  necessary  than  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  fertilizer.  While  the  plant  may  make  use  of 
soluble  nitrogen  such  as  is  found  in  nitrate  of  soda, 
it  is  not  likely  that  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  ap¬ 
plied  at  that  time  will  make  much  difference  in  the 
crop  of  fruit.  In  applying  fertilizer  at  any  time,  we 
would  rather  put  it  in  furrows  or  drills  close  up  to 
the  plant,  than  to  broadcast  it.  Of  course,  where  the 
plants  are  in  matted  beds  or  rows,  broadcasting  is 
necessary.  But  in  hills  or  narrow  rows  we  think  it 
always  better  to  plow  a  shallow  furrow  close  to  the 
plants  and  put  the  fertilizer  down  into  it,  where  it 
will  be  close  to  the  roots.  Most  people  believe  that 
the  roots  of  strawberries  run  across  the  rows  like 
those  of  corn  or  potatoes.  This  is  a  mistake,  although 
varieties  differ  somewhat  in  this  respect.  Generally 
speaking,  the  roots  of  the  strawberry  go  down  rather 
than  out,  and  they  are  rarely  found  over  15  inches 
out  into  the  row  away  from  the  plants. 


SOUR  SOILS  AND  POTATO  SCAB. 

I  have  read  that  plowing  under  green  crops  in  the 
Spring  would  disinfect  land  containing  germs  of  the 
potato  scab.  I  have  a  small  piece  of  ground,  but  nothing 
growing  on  it  to  plow  under.  Probably  an  application 
of  sulphur  would  answer  the  purpose,  but,  if  the  idea  is 
to  make  the  land  less  alkaline  or  slightly  acid,  would  not 
planer  shavings  do?  Has  it  been  determined  whether 
or  not  the  scab  can  exist  in  sour  soil?  w.  w.  w. 

Tyrone,  Pa. 

You  are  right  in  the  idea  that  if  the  sourness  of  the 
soil  is  increased  the  tendency  to  Potato  scab  will  be 
reduced.  In  soil  which  is  naturally  quite  sour  but  lit¬ 
tle  Potato  scab  will  result,  even  though  badly  infest¬ 
ed  seed  tubers  are  employed.  If  the  soil  is  badly  con¬ 
taminated  with  t'he  Potato-scab  fungus,  and  is  not 
acid,  no  treatment  of  the  seed  tubers  whatsoever  will 
be  of  any  particular  avail,  so  that  the  only  means  of 
improving  the  condition  is  to  employ  something  which 
will  tend  to  increase  the  acidity  of  the  soil.  In  Eu¬ 
rope  certain  acid  chemicals  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  sulphur  has  been  employed  here  to  bring  about 
the  same  effect.  Our  own  experience  leads  me  to  rec¬ 
ommend  in  such  cases  the  employment  of  the  entire 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate.  The  ammonia  is  changed  to  nitric  acid,  this 
acid  neutralizes  some  of  the  bases  in  the  soil,  and  the 
residual  sulphuric  acid  lessens  the  tendency  to  scab. 
Muriate  of  potash  would  also  have  a  similar  ten¬ 
dency. 

Upon  such  Jand,  where  it  is  desired  to  overcome 
the  tendency  to  scab,  I  should  under  no  circumstances 
employ  bone,  tankage,  basic  slag,  wood  ashes  or  lime, 
but  would  use  as  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid,  acid 
phosphate.  These  materials  all  serve  as  valuable 
manure,  and  at  the  same  time  aid  in  accomplishing 
the  purpose  desired.  I  should  tnink  this  would  be  a 
much  better  policy  to  pursue  than  to  attempt  to  in¬ 
troduce  such  things  as  shavings  or  even  a  green  crop, 
unless  for  other  special  reasons  tbe  plowing  under  of 
A  green  crop  would  be  desirable.  Doubtless  the  plow* 


ing  under  of  rye  or  buckwheat  would  lessen  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  scab,  though  it  would  probably  take  consid¬ 
erable  time  to  exert  an  appreciable  influence  in  this 
manner,  and  the  ultimate  expense  would  be  greater 
than  by  means  of  a  system  which  furnishes  manure 
for  the  growing  of  profitable  crops  during  the  time 
that  the  change  in  the  soil  is  being  brought  about. 

Rhode  Island  Exp.  Station.  h.  j.  wheeler. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  never  advise  the  use  of  fresh 
planer  shavings  or  sawdust.  After  they  have  been 
used  as  bedding  they  are  much  safer.  We  have  ob¬ 
served  at  times  that  parts  of  a  potato  field  where 
Crimson  clover  was  plowed  under  yielded  potatoes 
with  less  scab  than  where  no  green  crop  was  thus 
used.  This  was  certainly  the  case  with  us  last  year. 
It  never  occurred  to  us  before  that  such  green  crops 
could  affect  the  soil  so  as  to  reduce  the  scab. 


“LISTING'’  CORN  IN  KANSAS. 

No  doubt  many  of  our  Eastern  readers  have  read  about 
the  western  method  of  “listing”  corn,  without  under¬ 
standing  what  was  meant.  We  give  the  following  de¬ 
scription  by  a  Kansas  man,  with  the  little  picture  shown 
at  Fig.  78. 

Listers  were  introduced  in  the  Middle  West  over  20 
years  ago,  and  they  gradually  won  their  way  until  the 
present,  when  all  the  corn  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
is  planted  with  a  lister.  A  lister  is  a  plow  with  two 
moldboards  and  shares,  working  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions;  the  ditch  or  furrow  is  14  inches  wide  and 
from  four  to  six  inches  deep.  Usually  a  subsoiler  is 
fastened  to  the  back  of  the  beam;  its  office  is  to 
scratch  up  a  little  loose  dirt  for  the  drill,  and  it  runs 
from  one  to  three  inches  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow.  The  above  is  a  general  description  of  listers; 
they  are  14-inch  and  16-inch  shares,  wood  and  steel 
beam,  walking  or  riding.  A  combined  lister  is  one 
that  makes  the  furrow,  drops  and  covers  the  corn,  all 
in  one  operation;  this  style  is  successful  in  light  soils 
only.  In  preparing  the  ground  for  listing,  it  should 
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be  run  over  with  a  disk,  or  plowed  the  Fall  before, 
although  nine-tenths  of  the  corn  in  this  section  is 
planted  in  ground  without  any  previous  preparation 
to  running  the  lister. 

The  lister  is  followed  by  the  drill,  working  in  the 
ditch,  and  it  drops  the  corn;  the  distance  between 
grains  is  from  12  to  20  inches,  depending  on  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  ground  and  the  width  between  rows; 
three  feet  six  inches  is  usually  the  width  between 
rows,  and  the  grains  16  inches  apart.  The  first  few 
years’  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  listed  corn  was 
a  partial  failure,  because  the  weeds  grew  in  the  fur¬ 
row  and  smothered  out  the  corn;  then  some  one  in¬ 
vented  a  trough,  which  was  the  beginning  of  success¬ 
ful  cultivation,  and  now  after  many  failures  of 
patented  “contraptions”  the  trough  holds  its  own. 
We  use  a  common  inverted  trough  10  inches  deep,  10 
inches  wide  at  the  open  part,  and  three  inches  wide 
on  the  back;  the  length  is  about  four  feet.  An 
evener  12  inches  long  is  bolted  loosely  across  the  top 
of  the  trough  near  the  front;  the  ends  of  this  evener 
are  tied  to  each  side  of  the  arch  of  the  cultivator; 
the  evener  allows  the  trough  to  follow  the  furrow  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  variation  in  width  or  crookedness  of 
row.  The  plowman’s  object  is  to  bury  the  trough, 
and  as  it  moves  forward  the  rift  of  dirt  gradually 
falls  around  the  corn  and  smothers  the  weeds;  be¬ 
sides,  lots  of  loose  dirt  is  left  along  the  furrow,  and 
the  first  rain  floats  this  mud  in  around  the  corn,  and 
kills  nearly  every  weed. 

The  advantages  of  listed  corn  are  numerous:  First, 
speed;  one  outfit  can  plant  from  seven  to  nine  acres 
a  day.  Second,  ease  of  cultivation;  it  is  easier  to 
plow,  and  can  be  kept  cleaner  with  the  same  amount 
of  work.  Third,  drilling;  drilling  is  better  than 
planting  in  hills,  as  it  affords  more  root  room. 
Fourth,  drought-resisting;  being  planted  deep,  listed 
corn  stands  drought  better  than  surface  planted.  The 
disadvantages  of  listing  are  slow  growth  for  the  first 
month  or  so,  and  the  washing  of  the  ground  by  rain; 
the  latter  can  be  avoided  somewhat  by  listing  around 
the  hills,  and  best  of  all,  by  having  plenty  of  humus 
to  to#  soil,  to  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  should 


I  farm  in  the  East  I  would  try  listing  on  all  land  that 
is  free  from  stumps  and  stones;  light  sandy  or  fairly 
light  clay  loams  preferred. 

Moray,  Kan.  Walter  zimmerman. 


WHY  CORN  FAILS  AFTER  BUCKWHEAT. 

In  looking  over  some  back  numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
found  one  in  which  some  one  asks  whether  buckwheat 
enriches  the  soil.  In  answering.  Prof.  Roberts  states 
that  corn  does  not  do  well  after  buckwheat.  Why  is 
this?  We  have  a  field  which  has  been  in  buckwheat  the 
past  two  seasons,  which  we  were  calculating  to  plant 
partly  to  corn.  It  was  in  pasture  at  least  10  or  12  years 
before  sowing  buckwheat.  Which  is  the  better,  to  put 
on  manure  and  plant  corn,  or  again  to  sow  buckwheat? 

Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.  s. 

Buckwheat  is  one  of  those  plants  which  are  able  to 
feed  on  tough  plant  food,  therefore,  it  often  thrives 
well  on  land  that  will  not  not  raise  a  good  crop  of 
wheat.  Buckwheat  takes  its  nourishment  from  the 
land  during  the  last  part  of  the  season,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  for  this  reason,  and  this  alone,  corn  does 
not  start  quickly  the  coming  year.  Nitrification  goes 
on  slowly,  or  is  entirely  arrested  in  cold  weather, 
hence  too  little  available  nitrogen  is  furnished  the 
young  corn  plants.  We  have  so  often  seen  corn  strug¬ 
gling  for  existence  on  land  which  had  been  cropped 
in  buckwheat  the  previous  year  that  it  has  sometimes 
seemed  to  us  that  there  were  other  reasons  why  corn 
does  not  follow  buckwheat  kindly.  In  my  long  experi¬ 
ence  I  have  found  but  few  men  who  claimed  that  they 
had  raised  corn  as  successfully  on  buckwheat  stubble 
as  on  oats,  barley  or  other  stubbles.  It  would  seem 
unwise  to  keep  on  sowing  buckwheat  on  this  land, 
and  therefore  a  part  of  the  stubble  might  be  put  into 
corn.  Some  corn  should  be  planted  on  other  land. 
Then  if  that  planted  on  the  buckwheat  stubble  is  not 
a  full  success,  no  great  loss  will  occur.  It  would  be  a 
most  interesting  experiment  if  you  would  manure 
some  of  this  land,  leave  a  portion  unmanured,  plant 
to  corn  and  report  your  experience  to  this  paper  next 
Fall.  There  are  many  things  that  cannot  be  explained 
scientifically.  Often  the  only  way  to  discover  the 
right  road  is  by  investigation.  i.  i*.  Roberts. 


THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING. 

Oyster-Shell  Bark-Louse.— The  Insect  is  wintering 
in  the  egg  stage,  well  protected  under  the  scales.  The 
eggs  will  hatch  into  tender  lice  about  May  15.  I  would 
prune  off  and  burn  all  infested  branches  practicable  at 
once,  then  wait  until  about  May  15  or  June  1,  and  drench 
the  bark  of  the  bushes  with  the  whale-oil  soap  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  in  five  gallons  of  water.  Spray  a 
second  time,  perhaps,  a  week  or  10  days  later.  m.  v.  s. 

Hornets  and  Grapes.— In  answer  to  J.  G.  G.,  page  102, 
I  earnestly  request  a  little  space.  Leaving  the  honey¬ 
bee  out  of  the  question,  I  do  know  positively  from  long 
experience  as  a  fruit  grower  and  close  observer,  that 
bees,  locally  known  as  hornets,  yellowjackets  and  wasps, 
do  bite  through  the  firm  skin  of  grapes,  pears,  plums, 
apples  and  other  very  ripe  but  otherwise  sound  fruit, 
carrying  pieces  of  the  three  latter  away  with  it.  They 
will  also  work  at  meat  in  a  similar  manner  exposed  to 
the  air.  In  the  Fall  of  1899  I  had  many  paper  bags  eaten 
away,  and  the  grapes  that  were  inclosed,  completely  de¬ 
stroyed.  I  was  not  able  to  get  a  perfect  bunch  from 
those  not  covered,  and  I  know  what  did  it.  It,  therefore, 
needs  no  scientific  observer  to  settle  this  old  subject. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  H-  G- 

The  Radish  Maggot.— In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  February  17, 
H.  E.  W.,  Wabash,  Ind.,  asks  whether  there  is  a  remedy 
or  preventive  for  the  Radish  maggot.  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  answer  given,  that  there  is  no  very  satisfactory 
remedy.  My  experience  is  that  if  the  ground  is  given  a 
good  dressing  of  hard-wood  ashes,  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  soil,  the  maggot  will  never  disturb  the  radishes,  and 
what  is  more— ashes  are  perfect  fertilizers  for  the  radish. 
They  do  best  on  mellow  surface  with  a  clay  subsoil. 
Now  is  the  time  to  look  over  the  new  seed  catalogues 
and  make  out  your  list  for  the  coming  season.  For  the 
main  crop  I  would  stick  to  the  old  standard  varieties,  but 
I  think  it  will  pay  every  wideawake  gardener  or  farmer 
to  try  a  few  new  varieties  that  are  put  out  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  seedsmen  every  year.  Of  course,  about  four  out  of 
five  will  be  failures,  but  the  one  that  is  a  good  thing  will 
put  money  in  your  pocket.  c.  h.  f. 

Forestville,  N.  Y. 

Curing  Oat  Smut.— I  was  gratified  with  the  article  on 
page  182  because  Mr.  Stewart’s  experiments  show  how 
much  we  ofttimes  lose  by  the  smut  fungus.  I  could  not 
so  readily  credit  so  great  a  loss  as  he  describes;  but  from 
the  fact  that  a  high-school  graduate  who  was  assisting 
me  last  Fall  went  over  to  help  a  neighbor  thrash.  He 
wore  a  very  clean  white  shirt,  but  when  he  returned  that 
shirt  was  as  black  as  smut  could  make  it.  He  had  to 
-wash  his  face  in  three  waters  before  we  could  recognize 
that  he  was  the  same  boy.  Since  then  he  thinks  farm¬ 
ing  don’t  pay.  Mr.  Stewart  cannot  realize  that  there  is 
enough  water  in  a  gallon  to  wet  10  bushels  of  oats.  It 
is  surprising  what  a  small  amount  it  requires.  In  using 
a  small  quantity  of  water  we  are  not  bothered  with 
drying  them.  After  being  in  the  box  three  days,  they 
are  dry  and  ready  to  drill.  I  think  the  result  would  have 
been  the  same  by  putting  one  ounce  of  formaldehyde  in 
one,  two,  or  three  gallons  of  water,  with  this  exception, 
it  would  take  longer  to  dry,  and  might  thus  injure  some¬ 
what  the  germinating  of  the  seed.  H.  J.  «, 

Applegate,  N.  Y. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  pape-  1 

Compressed  Air  Sprayers. 

N.  O.  H.,  Rothsville,  Pa.— In  reply  to  the 
article  concerning  spraying  with  com¬ 
pressed  air  (page  37),  I  inclose  circular,  not 
as  proof  of  success,  but  rather  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  those  tempted  to  buy.  I  want  to 
purchase  a  good  pump,  and  my  reasons  for 
not  purchasing  the  Rochester  compressed 
air  No.  6  are  as  follows:  The  company  gives 
no  reference,  and  no  address  of  those  using 
pumps,  that  one  may  w'rlte  to  those  using 
sprayer.  The  qualifications  of  pump  are 
not  fully  explained.  The  main  effort  is  to 
show  amount  of  money  in  selling.  I  asked 
to  try  a  No.  6  and  would  forward  express 
charges,  give  reference,  or  deposit  money 
with  justice  of  the  peace,  but  the  company 
accepts  no  propositions,  and  yet  goes  to 
the  trouble  to  write  me  a  letter  asking  pay¬ 
ment  after  examining  sprayer  at  station! 
If  my  views  are  too  narrow,  I  beg  to  be 
corrected.  If  a  warning  should  go  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  I  hope  you  will  give  it. 

Ans. — The  circular  is  a  startling  af¬ 
fair  with  cheap  and  extravagant  pic¬ 
tures.  Here  are  some  quotations  from 
it: 

We’ve  Got  It  Now. — It’s  self-operating. 
It’s  new  and  up  to  date.  You  never  saw 
anything  like  it.  No  merchant  in  your 
locality  ever  had  it  on  sale.  You  never  saw 
it  advertised  in  newspapers. 

At  first  glance  it  looks  as  though  this 
man  was  taking  a  morning  walk  and  en¬ 
joying  a  smoke.  He  is,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  is  spraying  two  rows  of  potatoes 
with  a  Rochester  sprayer.  The  spray  is 
like  a  fine  mist  or  fog,  and  will  adhere  to 
the  vines  instead  of  rolling  off  in  drops,  as 
is  the  case  when  put  on  with  a  whisk- 
broom  or  sprinkling-can.  An  automatic 
agitator  keeps  the  solution  thoroughly 
stirred. 

Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland,  when  asked 
what  he  thought  of  me  sprayer,  says: 
1  think  N.  u.  n.  is  fully  justified  in 
making  the  statements  he  does  regard¬ 
ing  the  Rochester  compressed-air  spray¬ 
er.  I  think,  however,  that  the  firm  offer- 
'ing  it  for  sale  are  reliable  nurserymen. 
But  their  bombastic  and  cheap  way  of 
advertising  this  pump  should  make  any¬ 
one  hesitate  to  invest  in  it.  I  saw  one 
of  the  pumps  at  a  farmers’  institute  a 
few  weeks  ago,  but  I  did  not  see  it  nor 
hear  anything  of  it  among  the  numerous 
spraying  machines  shown  at  that  great 
meeting  of  wide-awake  horticulturists, 
'the  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society,  held  recently  in  Rochester.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  this  little  com¬ 
pressed-air  sprayer  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  toy  by  a  majority  of 
such  horticulturists.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  'to  test  the  machine,  but 
when  one  considers  its  size  or  capacity, 
even  if  ft  is  mechanically  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it,  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  it  could  be  of  much  use  to  a 
man  who  has  an  acre  or  more  of  fruit 
trees  or  other  crops  to  spray.  The  term 
“self-operating,”  which  they  apply  to  it, 
is  a  misnomer,  for  it  will  require  a  good 
deal  of  operating  on  the  piston  to  get  a 
sufficient  pressure  of  air  in  the  tank  be¬ 
fore  a  spray  of  sufficient  force  will  be 
thrown  when  the  stop-cock  is  opened. 
Then,  of  course,  for  a  moment  or  two, 
all  one  has  to  do  'is  to  hold  and  direct 
the  nozzle.  The  air-chamber  is  so  small, 
however,  that  the  force  of  the  spray 
will  soon  diminish,  and  resort  must  be 
had  to  the  pumping  again.  I  doubt 
whether  as  forceful  a  spray  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  this  cheap  compressed-air 
machine  as  one  gets  with  an  ordinary 
bucket  or  knapsack  sprayer.  There  are 
on  the  market  several  kinds  of  large 
spray  pumps,  which  have  a  very  large 
compression  air  chamber,  but  they  are 
little  used  here  in  the  East.  Some  of 
these  pumps  are  arranged  so  that  the 
revolution  of  the  wagon  wheel  does  the 
pumping  as  the  team  moves  from  tree  to 
tree;  arranged  in  this  way,  these,  com¬ 
pressed-air  pumps  may  do  satisfactory 
work.  However,  unless  the  pressure  is 
kept  up  to  about  the  same  degree,  the 
force  of  the  spray  must  vary.  Therefore, 
theoretically,  I  should  expect  a  small 


air-chambered  pump  requiring  constant 
pumping  to  give  a  much  more  even  and 
forceful  spray,  and  I  doubt  whether 
much  more  power  would  have  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  such  a  pump  to  produce  more 
satisfactory  results  than  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  compressed-air  ma¬ 
chines.  I  wish  some  one  would  make 
some  careful  comparative  tests  of  these 
compressed-air  pumps,  and  determine  in 
what  respect  they  are  superior  to  the 
others,  if  such  superiority  exists.  From 
the  little  I  have  seen  and  heard,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  I  would  not  invest  in  a  compressed- 
air  spray  pump,  and  certainly  not  in  the 
cheap,  toy-like  Rochester  machine.  Will 
some  one  who  has  had  extended  experi¬ 
ence  with  both  a  compressed-air  and  a 
good  small  a.r-chambered  spray  pump 
give  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  tne  benefit  of 
such  an  experience? 

An  Am-ruMP  Sprayer. — In  answer  to 
your  question  asked  in  the  issue  of 
January  20,  regarding  spraying  by  com¬ 
pressed  air,  I  have  used  my  machine 
(when  necessary)  since  I  made  it,  June, 
1897.  Tank  and  pump  on  a  wheelbar¬ 
row.  The  tank  holds  10  gallons,  and 
when  half-full  of  solution  and  charged 
to  25  pounds  pressure,  will  discharge  all 
in  it  without  recharging.  Last  Summer 
I  used  a  30-gallon  tank,  as  it  was  strong¬ 
er  than  the  old  one,  and  sprayed  all  my 
trees  twice.  The  only  trouble  with  it 
is  that  it  is  rather  long  to  use  on  a  bar- 
row,  as  it  is  inclined  to  tip  over  side¬ 
way.  My  trees  consist  of  three  apple 
trees,  two  cherry  trees,  about  10  years 
old,  and  a  number  of  smaller  trees.  I 
intend  to  spray  all  of  them  with  crude 
oil  before  Spring.  At  present  it  is  not 
ready  for  use,  as  the  hose  is  worn  out, 
and  I  shall  have  to  replace  it  before  I 
can  use  the  machine  again.  My  pump  is 
three  inches  in  diameter,  with  six-inch 
stroke;  there  is  no  trouble  about  its 
being  powerful  enough,  as  my  boy  can 
charge  the  tank,  and  it  will  throw  a 
stream  over  my  highest  tree.  I  consider 
it  ahead  of  anything  I  have  seen,  except 
the  outfit  of  the  entomologist  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Park.  Q.  L.  w. 

Rutherford,  N.  T. 

Cabbage,  in  Greenhouse  and  Elsewhere. 

W.  K.,  Cairo,  III.—  Can  you  grow  cabbage 
plants  in  greenhouses  as  well  as  in  cold 
frames?  If  so,  when  must  seed  be  planted 
to  transplant  in  open  ground  about  March 
1?  What  temperature  must  be  maintained 
to  grow  good  stocky  plants,  and  how  many 
plants  can  be  grown  under  a  given  space, 
say,  three  by  six  feet?  What  is  the  earliest 
cabbage  ? 

Ans. — Cabbage  plants  can  be  started 
in  the  greenhouse  at  any  time  after  the 
middle  of  January,  and  transplanted  two 
inches  apart  each  way  in  fiats  or  shal¬ 
low  boxes  of  soil  after  they  have  made 
a  few  true  leaves,  but  they  should  be 
hardened  off  in  a  frame  for  two  or 
three  weeks  before  they  could  safely  be 
planted  out  as  early  as  March  1.  The 
best  temperature  for  the  healthy  growth 
of  cabbage  plants  is  an  average  of  45 
degrees,  with  abundant  ventilation, 
when  the  outside  air  is  above  freezing. 
This  is  rather  low  for  most  greenhouse 
products.  The  earliest  cabbages  are 
generally  grown  from  seeds  sown  in 
drills  in  the  garden  about  the  middle  of 
September,  using  the  earliest  kinds, 
such  as  Wakefield,  Express  and  Etampes. 
The  young  plants  are  set  in  cold  frames 
two  or  three  inches  apart  each  way,  late 
in  October,  and  kept  as  nearly  dormant 
as  possible,  using  no  covering  until 
there  is  danger  of  actual  freezing,  after 
which  they  may  be  covered  at  night, 
and  the  glass  be  removed  every  mild 
day,  in  order  not  to  encourage  growth 
These  plants  should  be  set  out  in  the 
Spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
properly  worked.  Such  plants  are  more 
vigorous,  and  will  usually  head  up  much 
better,  than  those  started  in  a  green¬ 
house  or  early  hotbed.  About  200  plants 
can  be  accommodated  under  an  ordin¬ 
ary  sash,  three  feet  by  six.  The  Wake¬ 
field  cabbage  in  its  different  strains  may 
be  considered  the  earliest  variety, 
though  the  Express,  Early  Summer, 
Etampes  and  Winningstadt  all  have 
their  champions. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Afro. 


No  other  Seeds 

are  tested  so  thoroughly  nor  warranted  so 
completely  as  are 

Burpee's  Seeds 

Our  best  customers  are  those  who  know 
us  best.  We  would  like  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  and  shall  he  pleased  to  send 

Burpee’ s  Farm  Annual  for  1  900 

Then,  if  you  decide  to  order,  we  w  ill  give 
Free  both  our  useful  new  “Vest-Pocket” 
Guides  to  Success,  and  also  several  valu¬ 
able  novelties  for  advance  trial. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &.  Co.,  Philada. 


Western  New  York 


m 


We  can  supply  you  with  pure  seed  beans  of  old  and 
established  varieties  that  are  always  in  demand. 

Let  us  name  yon  prices  on  Marrows,  Peas,  Medi¬ 
ums.  Improved  Yellow  Eyes.  Red  Kidneys. Red  Mar¬ 
rows  and  Black  Turtle  Soup,  no  not  be  fooled  into 
buying  some  new  kind  that  will  not  have  any  estab¬ 
lished  value  after  you  get  them  grown. 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 

E.  M.  UPTON  k  Co.,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 


Early  Black  Cow  Peas.  C.  C.  Brown, 
Brldgeville.  Del. 


FOR  SALE 


—1,000  Bushels  Crimson  Clover 
8eed:  1,000  Bushels  Cow  Peas. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


KGRAPE  VINES 

TOO  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees.  Ac.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock. Genuine, cheap.  8  sample  vines  mailed  for  He. 
Desorinti  e  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOKSCH,  kredunls.  i\.  Y. 


Seed  Sweet  Potatoes,  Seed  Jersey  Yel¬ 
low  and  Red.  *1  per  bu.,  83  per  bbl.  of  3  bu.  Securely 
packed  to  carry  safely.  Send  for  price  list  of  fruit 
trees,  small  fruits,  etc. 

CHAS.  BLACK,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


f) VERY  HOME  should 
be  adorned  with  Palms 
and  other  leaf  and  flower¬ 
ing  Plants.  We  have  44 
greenhouses  full.  Also 
have  hundreds  of  car¬ 
loads  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tree*, 
Shrubs,  Roses.  Plants, 
Vines,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 

,  ■■  Rarest  new,  choicest  old. 

v-  J/  Mail  size  post  paid,  safe 

arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Direct  deal  will 
save  you  money,  try  it.  Elegant  catalog  free.  46th 
year.  1000  acres.  44  greenhouses. 

THESTORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  Box  794.Painesville,0. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Transplanted  Cabbage,  Celery,  Cauliflower  and 
Lettuce  plants  ready  now.  Tomato,  Egg-plant 
and  Pepper  plants  ready  May  1. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

J,  E,  HUTTON  &  SON,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 

76th  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

Is  now  ready  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

DRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


The  President 
Wilder  Currant 

heads  the  list  as  a  producer  and 
a  money-maker.  Plant  no  other. 
Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.Y. 

n[inu  TREES  $15  per  1000.  Othcr8tock. 
ILnuri  CHEAP.  J.  TWOMEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


"LJEATH’S  New  Seedling  Potatoes.  Special 
■La  10  days  offer  to  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  1  lb. 
Extra  Early  Market,  25c.  Circulars  Free. 

T.  C.  HEATH,  Tidal,  Pa. 


QATJ|TfirQ  Grown  especially  for  SEED.  11 
l  U  IB*  UCw  varieties.  Prices  right.  List  free 
GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa 


MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATOES. 

Admittedly  the  Best.  Quantity  to  Suit. 

MICHIGAN  SEED  POTATO  CO.  GreenvilU,  Mich. 


CARMAN  NO.  3  $3.00 

SEED  POTATOES.  'w  W  per  bbl. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  $4.00  per  bbl.,  all 
bbls.  4  bu.  Dewey,  the  great  cropper,  per  bbl.  $5  00. 
Wholesale  list  free.  GEO.  A.  BONNKLL.Waterloo.N.Y 


Blight- 

Proof 

Seed 

Potatoes 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Living¬ 
ston.  $2.88;  Carman  No.  3,  Seneca 
Beauty  and  B  ,nner,  $2.87;  Rural, 
$2.00;  Extra  Early  Ohio,  $3.27; 
Bovee.  $4 — 4-bushel  barrels. 

W.  E.  I  M  E  S  ,  Seed  Potato 
Specialist,  Vermontville.  Mich. 


JTHI 


MILLION  DOLLAR^ 


Most  talked  of  potato  on  earth  !  Our, 

Catalog  tells— so  also  about  Sal- 
rer’s  Earliest  Six  Weeks’  Potato. 

Largest  farm  and  vegetable  seed 
growers  in  U.8.  Potatoes,  $1.20  and  j 
up  a  bbl.  Send  this  r 'Mice  and  5c.  | 

■  •uuip  for  Bif  Catalog.  Fi4l  ■ 

JOHN  A  NAI 7FRSEED  0-lACROSSEWlsl 


TREES 


at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
Pears,  $6  per  100;  Peaoh,  3c.  Cat.  Free 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


m 

STARK  BRO’J 


TREES 


best  by  Test— 
'74  YEARS.  Larg¬ 
est  Nursery.  Fruit  Book  free.  We 
DAV  CASH  WEEKLY  &  want  MORE 
I  /V  I  home  &  traveling  salesmen 
STARK  BRO’S,  LOUISim,  )10. ;  Dansville.N.  Y. 


fSDllfCC  New  Early  Yellow  DCflflll 
UlMVbd  FREESTONE  rtAun 

Price-list  free.  W.  J.  Graves,  Originator,  Perry,  O. 


REID’S 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Roses, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 
true  to  name.  Low  prices.  No.  1 
stock.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

REID’S  NUR8ERIES, 

Hox  1,  Upland,  Ohio. 


ow  prices.  No.  1 

FRUITS 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Only  well-tested  reliable  varieties.  No  untried 
novelties  of  peach,  apple,  pear  and  other  fruit  trees. 
Twenty  live  varieties  of  strawberries.  Blackberry, 
raspberry  and  other  small  fruit  plants.  10,000  Kan¬ 
sas,  the  best  black  cap  raspberry.  Very  cheap, 
healthy,  well-rooted  trees  and  plants  packed  free  in 
best  manner.  For  price  list  address 

CHARLES  BLACK,  llightstown,  N.  J. 


rf* 


Large 

Trees 


Deciduous  and  Evergreen, 

Shrubs  and  Vines,  also  bearing  age 
Fruit  Trees.  Purchasers  wanting  to 
ornament  new  grounds  or  Improve 
older  ones,  can  obtain  trees  of  large 
size  as  well  as  those  of  medium 
growth.  Oaks  a  specialty.  Send  for 
our  new  Illustrated  catalogue.  Assort¬ 
ment  complete.  Quality  unsurpassed. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO., 
Morrisville,  Pa. 


Glenwood  Nurseries: 

60  miles  from  New  York 
SO  miles  from  Phila. 


7$ 


Business  Apples 


A  fine  selection  for  business  and  for 
profit;  York  Imperial,  Sutton,  Grimes, 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Arkansaw  or 
M.  B.  Twig,  Baldwin,  Greening,  Hubbard- 
ston  and  others.  Also,  Kieffer,  Bartlett  and  other  business  pears.  No  finer  assortment  fruit  trees 
for  business;  no  better  values  anywhere.  Those  who  know  tis  best  trust  us  most,  and  you  will  find 
it  safe  in  every  way  to  place  your  orders  with 

The  Rogers  Nurseries,  Tree  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FUMIGATED  FRUIT  TREES. 

We  have  a  certificate  of  inspection,  and  we  believe  our  trees  are  entirely  ffee  from  Scale,  but  as 
Mr  Woodward  and  other  Rural  New-Yorkers  prefer  Trees  TO  BE  FUMIGATED,  we  have  built  the  largest 
fumigating  house  In  the  country,  and  fumigate  every  tree  and  vine  before  we  send  it  out,  and  we  DON’T 
CHARGE  you  a  “  CENT  ”  extra  as  Mr.  Woodward  suggests. 

don’t  need  fumigating,  of  course,  but  you  will  need  the  largest  “  Berry  ’ 
StraWDBrrieS  houself  you  plant  our  “  PEDIGREE  ”  NEW  SEEDLINGS. 

Our  descriptive  catalogue  IS  FREE. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK ,  SO  TV  <£  CO.,  H1CHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


I  will  send,  by  express  or  freight,  1  Paragon,  1  Alpha,  1  Parry’s 


For  $5 

1  Pecan,  1  Bismarck  Apple,  1  Dwarf  Rocky  Mt.  Cherry,  worth  $8.20. 
Nursery  Stock. 


Giant,  1  Early  Reliance,  1  English  Walnut,  1  Japan  Walnut 

Full  line  of 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Certificate. 


for  profitable  results  are  named  in  our  1900 
Catalogue.  This  book  names  all  the  trees  and 
plants  that  will  succeed  in  a  northern  climate; 
gives  accurate  descriptions  of  varieties  and 
instructions  about  planting.  Catalogue  mailed  FREE  at  your  request.  Write  to  us  for  any 
farther  information  you  need  about  fruits.  Sixteenth  Year. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Box  I  (Orange  Co.  Nurseries),  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


The  Fruits  to  Plant 


1900 
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The  Capitals  of  Rhode  Island. 

Reader,  Kentucky.— Are  there  two  capitals 
in  Rhode  Island?  I  have  taught  my  pupils 
in  school  that  there  are  two.  Have  I  been 
wrong? 

Ans. — We  have  two  State  capitals,  one 
in  Newport  and  one  in  Providence. 
The  Assembly  meets  annually  on  the 
last  Tuesday  in  May  at  Newport,  for  the 
purpose  of  organization,  and  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  State  officers  into  office. 
Session  usually  lasts  four  or  five  days, 
when  an  adjournment  is  taken  to  meet 
in  Providence  in  the  following  January, 
which  session  is  commonly  known  as 
the  regular  session,  and  lasts  usually  un¬ 
til  the  latter  part  of  May.  An  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  constitution  was  proposed 
oy  our  present  General  Assembly,  which 
if  adopted,  will  do  away  with  future 
meetings  of  the  Assembly  at  Newport 
after  May  next. 

A  Crop  of  Pickles. 

O.  M.  B.,  Ohio.— What  do  you  know  about 
the  pickle  industry?  A  company  is  trying 
to  secure  300  acres  of  cucumbers  and  100 
acres  of  cabbage  here.  What  soil  is  best 
suited  to  the  cucumber?  Is  a  high  and  dry 
sandy  gravel  soil  suitable?  What  is  an 
average  crop?  How  many  men  are  re¬ 
quired  to  care  for  an  acre?  What  price 
per  bushel  is  paid  by  the  factories?  What 
sort  of  fertilizer  does  the  cucumber  re¬ 
quire?  Is  a  muck  soil  desirable?  How 
would  a  clover  turf  answer? 

Ans. — The  most  desirable  soil — and 
the  soil  usually  preferred  by  successful 
growers  in  this  section — is  a  heavy  new 
loam.  It  may  be  sandy  loam  or  clay 
loam,  but  the  newer  the  land — (i.  e.,  the 
less  it  has  been  cropped) — the  better  the 
yield  of  pickles.  I  should  say  that  a 
‘ffiigh,  dry,  sandy-gravel  soil”  would  be 
suited  to  fruit  trees  rather  than  pickles. 
Cucumber  vines,  like  strawberry  vines, 
seem  to  require  considerable  moisture  to  ' 
mature  a  paying  crop;  and  a  dry,  ele¬ 
vated  field  would  be  likely  to  run  out  of 
water  at  the  most  critical  time — late 
Summer.  Cultivation  must  cease,  or¬ 
dinarily,  before  picking  begins  (on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  vines  covering  the  ground) 
— so  the  pickles  must,  unless  irrigated, 
depend  solely  upon  the  natural  moisture 
usual  to  the  ground.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  wise  to  plant  this  crop  on 
ground  so  low  as  to  be  subject  to  over¬ 
flow.  Cucumber  vines  are  not  partial  to 
wet  feet,  though  they  will  tolerate  more 
along  this  line  than  will  some  other 
crops.  As  cucumber  seeds  are  not  usual¬ 
ly  planted  (in  this  section)  before  the 
middle  of  June,  it  is  often  possible  to 
utilize  ground  for  this  crop  that  might 
be  too  wet  for  crops  which  require  an 
earlier  planting.  Indeed,  our  pickle 
growers  here  delay  their  planting  as  late 
as  possible;  thus  in  a  measure,  avoiding 
the  worst  of  the  bug  season.  An  aver¬ 
age  crop,  on  good  soil  and  rightly  man¬ 
aged,  should  be  about  three  tons  to  the 
acre;  in  many  sections,  perhaps  two 
tons  would  be  an  estimate  nearer  the 
mark.  Our  best  growers  here  allow  to 
clear  about  $50  net  per  acre,  taking  one 
year  with  another. 

One  good  man  can  plant  and  care  for 
several  acres  of  cucumbers;  but  at  pick¬ 
ing  time  more  help  is  necessary.  From 
two  to  four  pickers  per  acre  will  be 
needed — according  to  the  grit  and  stay¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  pickers.  This  pick¬ 
ing  is  hard  work;  the  vines  must  be 
gone  over  regularly  and  often;  the  sun  is 
hot,  and  human  nature  has  a  trick, 
sometimes,  of  “giving  out”  in  August. 
Unless  sure  of  pickers,  I  would  strongly 
advise  limiting  the  area  of  the  proposed 
patch  to  two  acres.  Well-rotted  stable 
manure  (in  the  hill  or  broadcast)  makes 
an  excellent  fertilizer  for  this  crop.  To 
this  might  be  added,  with  advantage,  a 
sprinkling  (in  the  hill)  of  unleached 
hard-wood  ashes.  A  muck  soil  might  an¬ 
swer,  provided  there  is  no  liability  of 
water  surplus  during  the  crop  season. 
One  of  the  best  yields  I  ever  heard  of 
was  from  a  bed  on  just  such  ground. 
But  most  growers  rather  seem  to  prefer 
the  loam. 

A  clover  turf,  turned  under  deeply, 
would  not — if  handled  rightly — be  a  det¬ 


riment  to  this  crop:  rather  the  contrary, 
I  should  say.  To  get  the  seed  bed  in 
best  condition,  however,  it  would  be 
well  to  turn  the  clover  under  early  in 
the  season — several  weeks  before  plant¬ 
ing  time.  Then,  by  thorough  harrow 
ings  once  a  week,  the  field  becomes  firm 
and  mellow;  moisture  is  conserved,  and 
every  condition  is  in  favor  of  uniform 
seed  germination  and  quick  satisfactory 
plant  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
this  plowing  be  delayed  until  late  in 
June,  the  ground  is  often  too  dry  to 
produce  best  results.  w.  e.  Andrews. 

Michigan. 

Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALT,  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


Choice  of  Winter  Apples. 

What  are  the  best  Winter  apples  for 
northern  New  York?  s.  c.  g. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

For  the  most  northern  parts  of  New 
York  fruits  suited  to  very  cold  climates 
only  should  be  planted.  The  following 
kinds  are  such  as  have  withstood  the 
Winters  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
northern  Vermont:  Peerless,  Wealthy, 
Malinda,  Hibernal  and  Scott  Winter.  If 
any  of  the  early  kinds  are  wanted,  it 
will  be  safe  to  plant  Tetofski,  Oldenburg 
and  Charlamoff.  All  of  these  are  among 
the  class  called  ironclads,  because  of 
their  ability  to  withstand  severe  and 
protracted  cold. 

Apples  and  Pear  for  New  Jersey. 

1.  I  intend  to  plant  about  five  acres  to 
Winter  apples.  What  varieties  would  you 
advise  in  this  part  of  New  Jersey?  2. 
What  pear  would  you  advise  planting?  I 
want  something  earlier  than  Bartlett;  of 
good  size  and  good  for  stewing  green. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  w.  k. 

1.  In  planting  Winter  apples  for  profit 
or  the  New  Jersey  coast  I  would  advise 
selecting  York  Imperial,  Ben  Davis, 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty  and  Sutton. 
These  are  all  red  and  very  salable.  If 
a  yellow  apple  of  high  quality  is  de¬ 
sired,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
Grimes.  It  will  sell  well,  too,  especially 
to  those  who  want  something  really 
gcod.  2.  Clapp  is  a  pear  of  the  desired 
character,  being  medium  early,  large, 
handsome,  and  of  fair  quality,  but  it  has 
the  fault  of  rotting  at  the  core,  when 
fully  ripe.  This  requires  that  it  be 
gathered  and  used  in  good  season,  to  pre¬ 
vent  loss. 

Apples  for  Georgia;  Books  on  Trucking. 

1.  Can  Winter  apples  be  grown  in  north¬ 
western  Georgia,  and  what  varieties?  2. 
What  reliable  books  can  be  bought  on 
southern  trucking  and  fruit  growing? 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  s.  j.  p. 

1.  Georgia  is  too  far  south  for  the 
production  of  good  Winter  apples,  but 
in  the  mountains  of  the  northwest  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State  there  are  some  places 
where  they  do  fairly  well.  Shockley  is 
the  latest  keeping  variety  that  is  of  much 
value.  It  is  not  large,  but  of  fair  size, 
very  red  in  color,  of  a  fair,  sweet  flavor 
and  will  keep  well  into  the  Winter  when 
grown  as  far  south  as  Georgia.  Limber- 
twig  is  an  apple  of  inferior  looks,  being 
a  smoky  red  in  color,  ana  is  rather  small, 
but  it  is  good  when  fully  ripe,  and  will 
keep  very  late.  Ben  Davis  does  very  well 
there,  too,  but  is  not  high  in  quality. 

2.  Vegetable  growing  In  the  South,  by 
Prof.  P.  H.  Rolfs,  price  $1.25;  Truck 
Farming  at  the  South,  by  A.  Oemler, 
price  $1;  Florida  Fruits,  by  Helen 
Harcourt,  price  $1.25,  are  all  good,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  this  office. 


"  Woman  s  Work 
is  Never  Done. 


ft 


The  constant  care  causes  sleeplessness, 
loss  of  appetite,  extreme  nervousness,  and 
that  tired  feeling.  But  a  ‘wonderful 
change  comes  <when  Hood 5  Sarsaparilla 
is  taken.  It  gives  pure,  rich  blood,  good 
appetite,  steady  nerves. 


Never  Disappoints 


ASPARAGUS 

COIVOVEIVS 

COLOSSAL.  COLUMBIAN  WHITE.  PALMETTO 

AU  strong  two-year-old  roots. 

Order  early  while  the  stock  is  complete 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO., 

Gienwood  Nurseries,  Morrisville,  Penna. 


Before  Placing  Orders  SECURE  OUR  PRICES  on  all  Lines  of  Stock. 


The 

Sugar 

Maple 


is  a  beautiful  tree  at  all  seasons,  and  no  better  variety  can 
be  used  for  Street,  Park  or  Lawn  planting,  as  its  growth 
is  rapid  and  straight,  its  form  symmetrical,  and  it  does 
not  have  the  objectionable  density  of  foliage  possessed  by 
the  Norway  Maples.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  adapted 
for  planting  near  buildings  as  it  does  not  obstruct  light 
or  air,  and  being  deep  rooted  the  grass  will  grow  up  to  its 
very  trunk,  which  is  a  very  strong  point  in  its  favor.  No 
tree  has  more  gorgeous  Autumn  coloring  as  it  varies  in 
all  shades  of  yellow,  orange  and  scarlet  \mtil  the  leaves 
finally  fall.  It  was  a  sagacious,  popular  instinct  which 
selected  this  as  one  of  our  best  trees  for  ornamental 
planting,  and  in  some  of  the  old  places  on  the  Hudson 
River  long  avenues  were  planted  with  it  three  quarters 
of  a  century  ago,  and  they  are  now  worth  a  long  journey 
to  see.  We  have  an  extra  large  stock  of  magnificent 
trees,  many  times  transplanted,  which  we  offer  at  the 
following  low  prices  : 

Height.  Diameter.  Each. 

10  to  12  ft.  \\i  to  1*4  Inches,  $1.00 

12  to  14  ft.  \y%  to  1%  “  1.50 

14  to  15  ft.  \\  to  2  “  1.75 


Per  10.  Per  100. 
$  7.50  $  50.00 

12.50  100.00 

15.00  125.00 


Andorra  Nurseries, 


William  Warner  Harper, 
Proprietor, 


Chestnut  Hill,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Asparagus  Plants,  five  kinds,  $2.50  per 
1,1X10.  F.  S.  Newcomb  &  Son,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Trees  and  Plants. — Do  you  want  the 

best  that  grow  ?  Save  money  by  sending  for  my  cata¬ 
logue.  C.  A.  HYATT.  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  V. 


TQ C|TO~ Apple  trees,  7c.;  Maple,  10  feet,  24c.; 
I  nCCO  Evergreens.  3  ft.,  24c.  Blackberries, 
$4  per  M.  OAK  NURSERY  CO.,  Collingsdale.  Pa. 


QTRAWBERRY  PLANTS.— All  the  leading  va- 
^  rleties:  Sample,  Glen  Mary,  Crescent,  Clyde, 
Brandywine,  Gandy  Belle,  Gandy  Prize,  Isabella  and 
Michel’s  Early.  JOHN  CASAZZA,  Richland,  N.  J 


Quantity  of  Fine  Trees 

We  have  almost  everything  wanted  In  our  line 

October  Plum, 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees. 
Green  Mountain  Grape  Vines. 

FOREST  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  are  our  great 
specialties.  We  have,  however,  quantities  of  other 
Nursery  Stock  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


■  nni  E  OmilC  The  apples  for  profit.  Late 
ArrLC  UlUIld  keepers,  vigorous  growers. 
York  Imperial,  North  Western  Greening  and  Black 
Twig.  H.  E.  MARKELL.  Gerrardstown.  W.  Va 


A  DDI  C  QPinNQ  From  Bearing 
ArrUEr  OV/I  VllO  Trees,  Fumigated 
SUTTON  BEAUTY,  Maiden  Blush,  Hubbardston, 
Rome  Beauty.  J.  S.  WOODWARD.  Lockport.  N.  Y. 


nnil’T  &ive  an  order  for  Nursery  Stock  again 
IIUH  I  until  you  have  read  my  illustrated 
catalogue,  and  see  low  prices.  Bargains  by  mail, 
etc.  Remember  it  pays  to  have  them  sent 

by  mail.  You  will  n I  l||T  T||C  DECT 
rejoice  If  you  rLHI1  I  I  11 C  DEO  I 

Send  to  HALL’S  NURSERY,  Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  Including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also,  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds  Etc. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS 
Waukegan,  Ill 


ROCKY  MT.  EVERGREENS-SsrLAWN  .‘Si 

CEMETERY.  Four  Blue  Spruce,  15  inches,  for  *1.50; 
four  20-lnch  for  *2.50;  ten  two-year  old,  for  26  cents  In 
postage.  100  two-year  old  for  $2,  all  delivered  EX¬ 
PRESS  PREPAID.  Catalogue  of  HARDY  NURSERY 
8TOCK,  with  colored  and  photo-plates  FREE.  Our 
stock  all  upon  HARDY  BOOTS;  none  injured  by 
Winter  of  '98  and  '99.  GARDNER  &  SON,  Osage 
Nurseries,  117  Seventh  Street,  Osage,  la 


POTATOES — EarlyAstonlsher.  Harvest.  Fortune, 
Rose,  Hebron,  Puritan,  Ohio,  Queen.  King,  Bovee, 
Carman,  Good  News.  Thoroughbred,  85  kinds. 

C.  W.  FORD  &  CO.,  Fishers,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

<\F,FF)  POTATOES  ~New  Queen’ one  y0ar  from 

OLLD  IVliUUKJ  state  of  Maine,  $2.25  per  bbl. 
Also  about  50  bushels  more  than  I  need,  direct  from 
Aroostook  Co.,  @*2.75  per  bbl. 

M.  GARUAUAN,  Kingston,  Pa. 

DATilTnCC  !#£. 30  3  bushel  sacks:  E. Hebron, 
■  U  I  H  |  UCO  E.  Rose,  E.  Clarks,  Carmans,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Three  Weeks,  E.  Harvest,  Six  Weeks 
(Maule's  Commercial,  $3.75i.  Circular.  10  varieties. 
Barrel  or  car  lots.  WHITE  STAR  OATS.  Sample 
free.  Drop  postal  to-day. 

SMITH’8  POTATO  FARM,  Box  E,  Manchester,  N.Y. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

New  Queen  ( Early)  *3  per  barrel. 

Carman  No.  3  and  Orphan,  *2.60  per  barrel. 

R.  W.  MCALLEN.  Fannettsburg,  Pa 

CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES. 

Bovee,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  all  the  best  varied 
ties  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  price-list 
F.  H.  Thomson,  Fairview  Farm,  Holland  Patent, N.Y 

REDUCED  PRICES  ON  PEACH  TREES. 

4  to  5  ft.,  2  cts. ;  3  to  4  ft.,  \%  cts. ;  2  to  3  ft.,  1  ct. ;  1  to 
2  ft..  54  ct. ;  all  1  year,  from  bud.  Sample  by  express. 
Trees  kept  dormant  till  May  15th.  Send  for  circular. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


10 


50c. 


Peach  Trees 

10  Apple,  Plum  or  Pear 
80o.;  10  Dwarf  Pear  60c.; 

10  Quince  75c.;  10  Grape, 

Gooseberry  or  Currant 
50c.  Write  Quickly.  C.  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD 
CO.,  Charleston.  W.  Va. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1900 

Explains  what  may  be  accomplished  by  using 
well-grown  trees  and  plants.  Mailed  free. 

W.  M.  PETER8’  SONS,  Wesley,  Md. 

Trees.  Trees.  Trees. 

Every  tree  a  pedigree  tree,  every  tree  bears  loads  of 
highest  quality  of  fruit  when  properly  cared  for. 
Our  orchards  prove  it.  We  have  the  Pedigree  York 
Imperials  of  the  country.  All  fruits.  Carloads  of  Peach 
and  low  price.  33  years’  experience.  Name  size,  num¬ 
ber  wanted  and  variety. 

Woodview  Nurseries,  Box  100,  Uriah.  Pa. 

.For  Spring  Planting 

The  reliable  new  EVERBEARING  PE  ACH 
Also,  the  ELBERTA  and  other  choice  varieties. 
JAPAN  PLUMS — ail  the  most  approved  sorts.  Se¬ 
lect  assortment  small  Fruits.  PriceB  for  above  very 
reasonable.  Address 

MILFORD  NURSERIES,  Milford,  Del. 

Japanese  Maples 

IN  LARGE  SIZES. 

HENRY  E.  BURR, Ward  Place,  So.Orange,N.J. 

Telephone  2064. 


He  Knows 
Who  Hoes 

^The  value  of  careful  planning  for  tho 
,.  sowing.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan.  Send 
I  for  the  new  1900  Catalogue  of  the  famous  i 

Gregory  Seeds 

l— the  practical  seeds  for  practical 
glowers.  Grown,  selected  and 
t  tested  by  experts.  Every  ounce  of 
iseed  guaranteed.  Standard  vari 
eties  and  novelties  fully  de-^ 
^scribed  in  thonew  cat¬ 
alogue.  Send  for  it. 

J.J.It.  GREGORY  ,, 

*  SON,  / W/ 
ilphead. 


Sett. 


\uh'  * 


Nil 
mil 

.vAvttlllll/ 


T rees  for  Orchard  and  Garden. 

All  the  old  and  well-tried,  and  several  NEW  VARIETIES:  Climax  and  Saltan  Plums  (new  Japs);  BALD¬ 
WIN  CHERRY,  the  hardiest  of  all.  GIBSON  Strawberry;  statement  sales  of  Gibson  for  period  of  13 
days  show  prices  double  other  kinds.  We  Guarantee  best  care,  and  best  values,  verified  by  our  patrons, 
who  are  among  the  most  practical,  up-to-date  Orchardists  in  this  oountry.  Our  principle  of  guarding 
the  PARENTAGE  of  trees  in  propagation  in  view  of  making  them  CONSTITUTIONALLY  HARDY,  and 
more  likely  to  be  PRODUCTIVE,  Is  Indorsed  by  best  authorities.  Catalogue  free.  Consult  it  and  we  will 

tac!/ugUa  Series  Established  1847  WILEY  <*  CO.,  CAYUGA,  TV.  Y. 


/  hew  ^  TUf  *a '  m STRAWBERRY 

WARiETY  M  m  m  mm  B  m  mm  m  A  We  own  entire  stock  of  this  valuable 

new  variety.  Get  the  iren nine  IIEKO.  Self-fertilizer;  prolific  bearer;  larjre,  firm  fruit; 

I  on  j?  distance  in  #ood  condition;  dark  red  color;  delicious  flavor.  We  have  only  a  limited  num  e 
of  plants  for  disposal  at  these  low  prices.  Single  plant*.  $1:  6  for  #8;  per  dozen,  uruer 
lob  'Tbon  n If  locf  1  Ann*  :iaddicou>g  MHDSPPIES.  Box  29.  Berlin.  IVid. 
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Cuttings  of  Kieffer. 

Will  Kieffer  cuttings  ever  grow? 

Tyrone,  Pa.  w.  w.  w. 

Yes,  cuttings  of  the  Kieffer  pear  will 
strike  root  and  grow  under  very  favor¬ 
able  conditions.  In  the  loose  sandy 
lands  of  the  southern  States  they  root 
rather  readily,  hut  in  the  northern 
States  they  do  not.  In  Pennsylvania  it 
is  useless  to  attempt  the  propagation  of 
this  or  any  other  variety  of  pear  from 
cuttings  set  in  the  ground. 

The  Sudduth  Pear. 

Do  you  know  anything  worth  telling 
about  the  Sudduth  pear?  I  inclose  a  cir¬ 
cular  received,  and  would  like  to  know 
what  there  is  in  it.  I  like  to  have  the 
best,  but  hesitate  to  pay  $2  for  a  pear  tree. 

Barnesville,  O.  w.  l.  a. 

The  Sudduth  pear  has  been  so  recently 
introduced  to  the  public  that  there  is 
very  little  known  about  it  outkide  of  the 
vicinity  of  its  origin  in  Illinois.  The 
nurseryman  who  has  control  of  the 
stock  of  young  trees  is  known  to  me  to 
be  a  man  of  honor  and  good  judgment 
in  regard  to  fru'its.  The  tree  is  said  to 
be  little  subject  to  blight,  and  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  fruit  is  of  fair  size  and 
good  in  quality. 

Best  Apples  and  Pears. 

What  are  the  best  three  or  four  kinds  of 
Fall  and  Winter  apples  and  pears  for 
family  use  in  this  vicinity;  also  some  good 
cherries?  As  there  is  prospect  of  building 
on  the  land  to  be  set  out  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  part  of  the  apples  bear  at 
an  early  age,  to  be  cut  out  when  the  build¬ 
ing  would  require  their  removal,  w.  h.  p. 

Summit,  N.  J. 

Among  the  early-bearing  apples  are 
Oldenburg,  Wealthy  and  Wagener.  These 
are  all  abundant  bearers,  and  profitable 
for  either  home  or  market  use.  Wag¬ 
ener  is  a  late  keeper.  Some  of  the  very 
best  in  quality,  and  dependable  bearers 
as  well,  are  Grimes,  Jonathan  and  York 
Imperial.  Among  pears  the  Bartlett, 
Seckel,  Howell  and  Lawrence  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  By  getting  dwarf  trees  and 
setting  them  so  deep  that  the  union  be¬ 
tween  the  root  and  the  bud  will  be  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  pear 
wood  will  strike  root  and  finally  cause 
the  trees  to  become  standards,  and  grow 
more  thriftily  and  live  much  longer 
than  if  they  had  only  quince  roots. 
They  would  thus  serve  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  bearing  early  as  dwarfs  do,  and 
then  becoming  standards.  As  both  the 
sweet  and  sour  cherries  do  well  in 
northern  New  Jersey,  some  of  both 
kinds  will  'be  mentioned:  Richmond, 
Montmorency  and  English  Morello  are 
sour,  and  Napoleon,  Tartarian  and 
Windsor  are  sweet. 

Questions  About  Plums. 

1.  What  is  the  proper  method  of  training 
young  plum  trees?  Most  of  those  that  1 
have  seen  in  this  vicinity  grow  up  tall  and 
narrow.  Is  that  the  best  form?  Is  there 
any  marked  difference  between  the  habit 
of  growth  of  the  American  and  Japan 
plums?  What  would  be  the  best  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  for  young  plum  trees  on  a 
rather  poor  clayey  soil?  2.  How  may 
apple-tree  lice,  which  infest  the  young 
shoots,  be  destroyed?  c.  B.  c. 

Newton,  Mass. 

1.  Plum  trees  that  have  a  very  up¬ 
right  habit  should  be  headed  back  so  as 
to  cause  them  to  spread  their  branches. 
This  may  be  done  by  cutting  off  the 
branches  with  the  terminal  buds  or 
shoots  pointing  towards  the  outside,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  centers  of  the  trees.  The 
Japan  plum  trees  mostly  have  an  up¬ 
right  habit,  some  of  them  being  remark¬ 
ably  so.  Red  June  and  Abundance  are 
of  this  character.  Burbank  and  a  few 
others  are  very  spreading  in  habit. 
Nearly  all  of  the  American  plum  trees 
are  round-headed  or  spreading  in  habit, 
and  none  of  them  decidedly  upright,  so 
far  as  I  have  observed  them.  For  a 
plum  orchard  on  poor,  clay  soil,  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  mixture  of  200  pounds  of 
muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash,  600 
pounds  of  dissolved  phosphate*rock,  and 
400  pounds  of  fish  scrap,  concentrated 
tankage  or  dried  blood.  There  is  not 
great  variation  in  the  proportions  of 
nitrogen  these  materials  contain,  and 


they  yield  it  up  gradually.  Nitrate  of 
soda  is  also  a  very  good  source  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  but  it  dissolves  as  soon  as  it  gets 
into  moist  soil,  and  the  nitrogen  is  soon 
gene,  if  not  taken  up  almost  immediate¬ 
ly  by  the  roots.  If  it  is  used,  200  pounds 
per  acre  is  sufficient.  It  is  probable  that 
stable  manure  or  other  coarse  material 
that  will  make  humus  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  a  poor,  clay  soil. 

2.  A  spray  of  kerosene  emulsion  or 
kerowater  (kerosene  and  water  sprayed 
from  a  special  machine),  will  usually 
destroy  all  forms  of  plant  lice  if  applied 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  the 
numerous  spray  calendars  and  bulletins. 
Nearly  all  the  State  experiment  stations 
and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  these  for  free  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Apples;  Pruning  Peaches. 

1.  I  wish  to  set  a  red  apple  orchard  of  100 
trees.  Do  you  think  York  Imperial  a  good 
variety  for  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. ?  If  not, 
what  would  you  advise?  2.  I  have  an  or- 
cnard  of  peach  trees  two  years  old,  that 
have  made  a  large  growtn.  How  far  back 
should  they  be  pruned?  s.  l.  p. 

Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

1.  For  Westchester  County  i  feel  sure 
that  the  York  Imperial  would  be  a  good 
Winter  apple,  although  I  do  not  know 
that  it  has  been  tested  there,  I  would  not 
be  afraid  to  plant  it  there.  Rome  Beauty 
is  another  new  variety  to  that  section, 
but  it  is  a  very  good  Winter  variety 
wherever  it  has  been  tried  in  New  York. 
Sutton  has  been  grown  in  many  parts  of 
tue  State  with  good  results  'in  every 
case. 

2.  Peach  trees  set  two  years  saould  be 
cut  back  a  little  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  last  year’s  growth  of  the 
leading  branches.  This  plan  snould  be 
followed  with  the  trees  so  long  as  they 
stand.  They  should  be  cultivated  so 
thoroughly  that  they  will  make  a  good 
growth  every  year,  and  cutting  them 
back  in  early  Spring  will  keep  them 
stocky  and  able  to  hold  a  good  crop. 
Peach  trees  unpruned  soon  come  to  have 
long  branches  with  the  bearing  wood  at 
their  extremities,  which  is  very  incon¬ 
venient,  and  endangers  the  trees  to  split¬ 
ting  at  the  fork  when  loaded  with  fruit. 


YOUR  TROUBLES 


when  yon  get  the 
grain  drill  that  wins  in  competition  with  all 
others,  the  only  one  that  sows  fertilizer  surely 
all  the  time,  even  when  it’s  in  bad  condition, 
lumpy  and  full  of  trash.  Get  the 

IMPROVED  LOW  DOWN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Force  Feed  Fertilizer 
Grain  Drill 

Cannot  clog  and  will  not  bunch.  Force  feed  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Simplest,  most  accu¬ 
rate  and  lightest  running.  Drill 
sows  all  kinds  of  grain,  corn  aud 
peas  with  absolute  regularity. 


FARQUHAR  ORNY p  lante  r  1 

Planting  is  pleasant  when  yon  watch  the  corn 
drop  in  t  he  rear  of  a  Keystone  Corn  Planter. 
Its  beautiful  work,  covering  ten  or  twelve  acres 
a  day,  is  a  constant  pleasure  to  farmers  who 
enjoy  seeing  work  well  done.  The  phosphate 
attachment  is  a  perfect  piece  of  mechanism.  It 
sows  any  kind  of  pulverized  fertilizer.  The 
planter  drops  kernels  in  drills  or  hills  with  any 
desired  spacing;  works  well  even  in  rocky  land. 
Plants  ensilage,  beans,  peas,  etc. 

Send  for  complete  Illustrated  catalogue 
of  farm  Implements  mid  machinery. 

A.B.FARqUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., York, 


New  York,  Gladstone  and  Sample. 

Also  the  best  old  varieties  of  Strawberry  Plants 
Send  for  Catalogue.  S.  H.  WARREN,  Weston,  Mass 


ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE. 


Choice  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  other 
Trees.  Roses,  Water  Lilies,  etc.  Prices  low.  We 
also  lay  out  grounds  when  desired. 

E.  S.  PETERSON  &  SONS,  Box  15,  Montrose.  N.  Y 


no  AGO  FOR  lawn 
hnAOO  and  FIELD. 

llreer’s  Catalogue 
of  Grass  Seeds  and 
Lawn  Requisites — 
FREE. 

HENRY  A.  DREER.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  Is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  best  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black¬ 
ens  and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness 

on  your  best  harness,  your  old  har¬ 
ness,  and  your  carriage  top,  and  they 
will  not  only  look  better  but  wear 
longer.  Sold  everywhere  In  cans— all 
Sizes  from  half  pints  to  five  gallons. 

Mad*  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


PARAGRENE 

Is  better,  cheaper  and  bulkierthan  PARIS  GREEN, 
and  will  not  burn  the  foliage.  Send  for  pam¬ 
phlet.  FRED.L.L  AVAN  BURG,  Box  1670-A,New  York 


Cumberland  Raspberry  and  New  York 
Strawberry  plants.  P.  SUTTON,  Exeter,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants— Nick  Ohmer,  12.50 per  1.000. 

Wm.  Belt,  Brandywine  and  Tennessee,  $1.60.  Glen 
Mary,  $2.  Fruit  and  shade  trees. 

SAMUEL  C.  DE  COU,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


rivMiult aw! — As  Rood  plants  as  can  be 
wIIQWD  Bril  v5  boughtNorth,  South,  East  or 
West.  Carefully  handled,  packed  &  shipped  anywhere 
at  wholesale  prices.  Wm.  Perry,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


1000  PLANTS  OF  THE 

Sample  Strawberry  Free. 

The  best  berry  for  $$$  cents, 
fiend  the  address  of  every  grower  with 
your  own  for  particulars.  Also  Shrubs, 
Dahlias  and  Climbing  Vines,  etc.,  etc. 

C.  S.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mass. 


The  Wonderful  FROST-PROOF  PEACH 

IRON  MOUNTAIN  Everywhere. 

Fine  PEACH  TREES  a  specialty.  Everything 
for  the  Fruit  Grower.  Catalogue  (in  colors) 
free.  LINDSLEY’S  NURSKRIK8.  Whjtehouse,  N.J. 


Peach  Trees  Cheap. 

I  have  a  large  surplus  of  over  thirty  different 
varieties  which  1  offer  at  the  following  low  rates 
F.  O.  B.  Geneva.  Not  less  than  ten  of  a  variety.  $5 
for  100;  *10  for  250;  *15  for  500;  *25  for  1000.  Trees  are 
2ki  to  3  ft.  ks  In.  branched  and  well  rooted.  Write 
for  list  of  varieties.  G.  R.  WATSON,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


The  Counter  Edition  of  our 
Garden  and  Farm  Manual 

contains  besides  the  very  complete  line 
of  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  a 
Great  Variety  of  GARDEN  AND  FARM 
TOOLS  and  SPRAYING  OUTFITS.  Send 
for  it.  Send  also  for  our  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue. 

miiAionu  0  PTfll/CO  217  and  219  Market  Street 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  PHILADELPHIA. 


For  Sale. — 100  bushels  of  Evergreen 

sweet  corn,  at  *1.25  per  bushel.  METCALF  BROS., 
Seed  Growers,  Momence,  Ill. 


SEED  CORN  THAT  PAYS  AT 
FARMER’S  PRICES. 

Don’t  miss  to  send  5c.  In  stamps  for  4  samples  of 
corn  that  was  awarded  gold  medal  at  the  Omaha 
exposition,  and  a  40-page  book,  Hints  on  Corn  Grow¬ 
ing.  The  Iowa  Agricultural  College  grew  95  bushels 
per  acre  that  shelled  62  pounds  from  70  pounds  of 
ears.  Many  farmers  are  beating  this  wonderful 
yield.  Address  Pleasant  Valley  Seed  Corn 
Farm,  Shenandoah,  la. 


rPHOS.  McELROY,  European  Seed  Commission 
A  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex.  Bldg.,  6  Harrison  St., 
N.  Y.,  offers  Crimson  Clover,  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  and 
English  Perennial  Rye  Grass  Seeds;  spot  and  to  ar¬ 
rive.  Samples  &  prices  on  application.  The  trade  only 


Pure  Seed  Potatoes. — All  the  high- 

grade  varieties.  For  circular  address 

8.  M.  POTTER,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POT ATOES— R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and  Carman  No.3. 

7,000  bushels  to  offer;  first-class.  Price  low.  One 
bushel  or  a  carload.  A.  J.  Norris,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


Steuben  Potato 


on  R.  N.-Y.  Trial  Grounds 
_  J  yielded  726  bu.  per  acre. 
:0th  Century  (early)  504 ;  Raleigh  only  342.  Figures 
night  to  convince.  Tuber,  10c.;  lb..  25c.  Thirty  others. 
Hold  Standard  Oats,  pkt.,  10c.  Catalogue  free. 


The  Admiral  Dewey  Potato. 

Still  at  the  head  with  a  yield  rate  of  977  bushels 
to  the  acre  in  1898,  with  from  60  to  90  pounds  from  a 
pound  of  seed  planted  in  1899.  It  resembles  the 
Rose  in  color  of  the  skin,  but  the  flesh  Is  whiter  and 
the  quality  Is  unquestionably  the  best  of  its  type, 
and  should  supersede  all  others  for  main  crop. 
Price,  75c.  pound;  3  pounds,  *2.  post  or  express  paid. 
Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials  to  C.  M.  ROBIN 
SON.  Manorville-  L.  I.,  or  JOHN  DURYEA  &  CO 
27,  29  and  31  Gansevoort  Street,  New  York  City 


Special  Sale. 

Over  100,000  of  the  finest  healthy, 
thrifty,  hardy  Northern  grown  Peach 
Trees.  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio, 
are  selling  as  fine  stock  as  was  ever 
offered  for  sale  at  very  low  prices.  These 
trees  are  grown  near  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  are  all  budded  on  stock  grown 
from  natural  Pits  gathered  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Tenn.  (where  Peach  Yellows 
were  never  known).  If  you  wish  THE 
BEST  that  can  be  grown,  write  them 
for  Special  Prices.  Give  the  number  of 
trees  that  are  needed. 

BERRY  BOXES  and  BASKETS 

Peach  Packages— 

Grape  Baskets— 

Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages  Of  every  kind 
Seud  for  catalogue. 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  &  BASKET  CO., 

New  Albany,  Ind 


For  Rural  Mail  Delivery 

We  furnish  a  lieavy  steel  box  on  a  steel  post, 
an  appropriate  welcome  to  this  grand  new  service. 

As  we  supply,  under  contract,  all  the  mail  box 
posts  used  by  the  Government,  we  know  what  will 
suit  Uncle  Sam's  taste.  They  are  handsome  and 
durable,  price  reasonable,  freight  paid,  money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  particulars. 

ROND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


M.  M.  8.  POULTRY 
Half  cost  of  Netting; 

Requires  few  posts,  no 
rails.  Best_Hog,  Farm,  Yard, 
Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid.  7T7 


IFENGE 


A  A 


KANSAS  STEEL  A  WIRE  WORKS.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 


of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
Is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  In  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample  to 
test  If  you  will  send  ns  12o.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Clr.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  A  CO.,  Box  67.  Leesburg,  O. 


mm  RONEIGHBOPl 

By  buying  a  poor  fence  that  will  let  I 
your  stock  fatten  on  his  crops.  The  I 
KITSELMAN  FENCE  isasatisf«/> 
tory  one.  It  Insures  good  sleep  and  | 
makes 
telling 
actual 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 

Box  106  Rldgeillle,  Indiana,  II.  S.  A. 


I9TH  OR  20TH  CENTURY? 


l  ake  your  choice,  but  use  Page  Fence  on  the  farm. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIUK  FENCK CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE. 


Also  Cabled  Poultry  and  Garden  Fence;  Steel  Web 
Picket  Lawn  Fence;  Steel  Gates,  Steel  Posts  and  Steel 
Rails;  Tree.  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Steel  Wire 
Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  Free. 

OeKalb  Fence  Co.,  2  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III* 


YOUR  WIRE  FENCE] 

pCOSTS  TOO  MUCH.  [  ’ 

Investigate  our  method  of  us*  $ 
ing  large  strands  running 
from  post  to  post,  connected 
at  intervals  by  stays  that  posi- 
ps-tively  cannot  be  bentor  crush¬ 
ed  together.  WE  SATE 
you  ONE-THIRD  Cost. 
More  fence  for  less  money,  put 
up  quicker  and  with  less  labor 
than  any  other.  We  sell  win 
fence  supplies  at  wholesale, 
Crimped  and  Spiral  Pickets, 
Lawn  Fences  k  Farm  Gates. 
Cyclone  Fence  Co., 
Holly,  Mich. 
Branches— Cleveland,  O. 

Waukegan,  III. 

•v  " "  5-  > 


THE 

STRONG 

FENCE 


Made  of  large  wires,  best  spring  steel,  heavily  galvanized.  Provision  made  for  expansion 
and  contraction,  so  it  is  proof  against  all  animals  and  all  changes  of  weather.  As  nearly 
everlasting  as  anything  on  earth  can  be. 

AMERICAN  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE 

Sold  by  our  agents  everywhere.  If  you  cannot  find  an  agent  in  your  town  write  direct  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Failing  Eyes.— For  several  months,  our 
horse  Dan  has  been  given  to  shying.  He 
would  trot  along  pleasantly  and  all  of  a 
sudden  start  or  jump  to  one  side.  He 
never  tried  to  run  away,  but  seemed  to  be 
frightened  at  moving  or  strange  objects  at 
the  roadside.  I  had  always  mistrusted 
his  eyes.  I  thought  he  was  nearsighted. 
At  last,  his  left  eye  began  to  “water,” 
and  we  noticed  a  white  film  growing  on  it. 
There  is  always  a  lot  of  wise  local  advice 
to  be  had  about  an  ailing  horse.  I  might 
experiment  with  a  horse’s  hoof  or  hide, 
or  even  with  his  stomach,  but  I  will  have  no 
'prentice  poking  into  an  eye.  My  own 
ears  were*  injured  by  just  such  work.  Wo 
took  Dan  to  the  vet.  and  he  pronounces 
it  a  case  of  moonblindness,  or  periodic 
ophthalmia.  The  chances  are  that  Dan 
will  lose  one  eye  any  way,  and  perhaps 
both.  The  trouble  is  hereditary.  I  am 
glad  we  are  not  responsible  for  it.  Prob¬ 
ably  Dan’s  mother  in  the  West  had  the 
same  trouble.  She  packed  it  up  in  her 
son  and  sent  it  to  us,  just  as  though  we 
did  not  have  troubles  enough  of  our  own! 
That  is  one  objection  to  buying  western 
horses.  We  buy  a  young  horse  that  ap¬ 
pears  sound,  and  later  a  trouble  like  this 
crops  out.  The  man  who  sold  Dan  guar¬ 
anteed  him  “sound  and  kind.”  He  is  kind 
enough,  but  was  he  “sound”  before  this 
blindness  made  itself  apparent?  I  mean 
to  find  out.  Of  course,  the  seller  knew 
nothing  about  it! 

Dead  Eyes.— What  is  to  be  done  with  a 
blind  horse?  It  seems  pitiful  that  this 
strong  and  vigorous  animal  should  be  thus 
stricken.  I  would  never  want  to  sell  a 
blind  horse.  A  careless  or  heartless 
owner  would  fill  its  life  with  terror.  We 
will  find  work  for  Dan  on  the  farm,  and 
it  will  go  hard  with  anyone  who  abuses 
him.  I  have  seen  blind  horses  at  work, 
and  it  was  touching  to  observe  the  confi¬ 
dence  they  had  in  their  drivers.  They 
would  move  on  with  force  and  speed  as  if 
they  felt  sure  that  the  drivers  would  guide 
them  safely  and  keep  them  from  running 
into  obstacles.  You  have  seen  blind  men 
groping  cautiously  along  alone— fearful  of 
injury.  You  may  have  seen  the  same  men 
holding  the  arm  of  some  faithful  friend 
walking  briskly  off  without  fear  or  shrink¬ 
ing.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  one  who  must 
sit  in  darkness,  yet  I  think  a  total  loss  of 
hearing  must  be  worse  than  blindness. 
There  is  an  awful  sadness  and  longing  in 
the  faces  of  those  who  are  stone  deaf. 
The  sense  of  touch  and  the  quickened  ear 
will  largely  make  up  for  the  loss  of  sight— 
there  is  nothing  that  can  take  the  place  of 
the  actual  sound  of  the  kindly,  loving 
voice!  It  is  far  more  disheartening  to  see 
what  you  cannot  hear  than  to  hear  what 
you  cannot  see,  for  after  all,  while  the 
voices  of  friends  or  of  Nature  may  seem 
at  times  most  unkind,  they  may  still  con¬ 
vey  the  most  perfect  sympathy  on  earth. 

Wild  Strength.— As  Spring  comes 
nearer  I  feel  like  paying  more  attention 
to  fence  rows  and  stone  walls.  For  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  more  people  have  been  picking 
stones  on  Hope  Farm.  There  are  large 
walls  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
farm,  and  also  through  the  center.  I  am 
not  growling  about  this.  It  wouldn’t  do 
any  good  and,  after  all,  those  stone  piles 
will  work  for  me.  The  cherry  and  apple 
seedlings  growing  along  the  walls  are  re¬ 
markable  for  vigor  and  growth.  I  shall 
not  cut  one  of  them  down.  I  can  graft  on 
them,  as  I  believe,  with  good  success.  In 
fact,  we  expect  to  dig  up  a  good  many 
large  sprouts  that  have  come  up  around 
the  cherry  trees  and  set  them  along  these 
walls.  I  hope  to  make  good  trees  out  of 
them.  The  apple  seedlings  along  these 
walls  are  very  strong.  I  don’t  know  where 
to  go  for  better  grafting  stock.  Yes,  yes, 
these  old  stone  walls  have  given  a  wild 
strength  to  the  seeds  that  grew  up  beside 
them.  It  will  be  almost  like  breeding  in 
the  vigor  of  the  wild  woods  to  start  the 
improved  varieties  on  this  thrifty  stock. 
Thus,  the  work  of  the  old  stone-pickers 
will  not  be  in  vain.  I  feel  more  and  more 
inclined  to  start  my  own  fruit  roots  and 
secure  wood  for  grafting.  This  isn’t  al¬ 
ways  satisfactory.  Several  years  ago  a 
neighbor  paid  a  high  price  for  wood  of  the 
Lincoln  Coreless  pear.  He  grafted  it,  and 
watched  the  trees  with  loving  care.  The 
grafts  finally  produced  great,  worthless 
fruit,  so  hard  and  tough  that  if  the  Boers 
in  South  Africa  only  had  an  orchard  of 
these  pears  they  would  have  ammunition 
more  terrible  than  lyddite  shells — especi¬ 
ally  if  they  could  get  the  British  to  eat  the 
pears. 

Day  by  Day. — I  think  I  have  mentioned 
the  Madame’s  diary  before  now.  She 
keeps  a  record  of  events  and  happenings. 
It  is,  I  think,  not  only  a  history  of  the 
Hope  Farm  household,  but  a  sort  of  talk 
the  Madame  has  each  day  with  her  best 
self.  There  are,  at  best,  lonely  days  in 
farm  life  for  any  woman  who  has  high 
Standards  of  life  and  living.  When  such 


a  woman  keeps  a  diary  she  will,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  fall  into  the  habit  of  meas¬ 
uring  the  doings  of  the  members  of  her 
family  by  what  they  might  do  or  should 
do.  I  fear  that  the  Hope  Farm  folks  often 
fall  short  in  such  a  scale.  The  Madame 
has  on  the  first  page  of  her  diary  these 
lines  from  Cardinal  Newman’s  beautiful 
hymn: 

Keep  thou  my  feet— I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene— one  step  enough  for  me! 

To  my  mind  that  is  a  beautiful  senti¬ 
ment,  but  few  enough  of  us  have  the 
faith  to  live  up  to  it.  Some  one  has  said 
that  while  men  can  see  farther  than 
women,  they  cannot  see  so  quickly  or  so 
clearly.  I  guess  that  is  true.  I  know 
that  I  often  look  so  far  off  into  things  that 
I  quite  overlook  the  parts  that  are  right 
at  hand. 

Paint  and  Prune.— Our  tools  are  in  shape 
for  work.  They  have  been  well  scoured, 
and  we  have  put  a  coat  of  red  paint  all 
over  the  woodwork  and  part  of  the  steel. 
Red  is  the  working  color  of  Hope  Farm. 
Of  course,  more  or  less  of  that  red  paint 
will  be  worn  off  by  work  before  the  crops 
are  in,  but  we  will  start  clean,  anyway 
Our  pruning  is  done,  and  the  stubs  are  all 
painted.  We  did  not  cut  out  nearly  as 
much  wood  as  I  first  expected.  I  want 
this  year  to  do  my  best  to  give  the  old 
trees  a  new  start.  We  can  cut  again  next 
year  if  necessary.  I  find  some  of  the 
younger  trees  quite  badly  covered  with  the 
scales  of  the  Oyster-shell  bark-louse.  Wc 
shall  cut  them  back  and  burn  the  wood, 
and  about  June  1  give  them  a  good  drench¬ 
ing  with  a  solution  of  whale-oil  soap.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  any  San  Jos6  scale 
yet,  and  I  shall  fight  hard  to  keep  it  off. 

Odd  Notes.— The  snow  went  about  as 
fast  as  it  came.  A  warm  wind  came 
blowing  up  the  valley,  and  the  snow  melt¬ 
ed  and  soaked  down  into  the  brooks  to  the 
river.  Then  we  had  mud  at  night  and 
frost  In  the  morning.  We  shall  be  late 

this  year  in  spite  of  all . We 

have  been  burning  over  the  meadows,  and 
also  running  a  fire  along  the  fence  rows 
and  walls.  A  fire  is  a  good  cultivator,  for 
it  kills  weeds  and  turns  them  into  plant 
food.  Burning  over  a  field  by  night  is 
great  fun  for  the  little  folks.  I  remember 
what  some  of  the  wise  men  said  last  year 
about  this  burning— and  still  we  burn. 

. It  is  nearly  time  to  keep  the 

stock  off  the  meadows.  We  have  let  our 
stock  run  on  the  mowing  fields.  In  the 
soft  mud  of  Spring  they  tramp  the  grass 
down  and  punch  holes  with  their  feet  that 
do  the  sod  no  good.  We  want  to  run  the 
roller  over  the  meadows.  Just  before  we 
do  this  I  plan  to  broadcast  nitrate  of  soda 
and  dissolved  rock  on  one  field  nearest  the 
house.  I  think  our  soil  is  quite  rich  in 
potash.  .  .  v.  .  .  “Don’t  set  out  cherries 
or  peaches  on  the  north  side  of  your  stone 
walls,”  say  some  of  our  fruit  friends.  I 
have  been  looking  for  the  why  in  this  ad¬ 
vice.  There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the 
thawing  out  along  these  walls.  Looking 
from  the  valley  up  the  ridge  in  which 
Hope  Farm  stands  you  can  see,  late  in  the 
season,  white  streaks  of  snow  on  the  hill¬ 
side.  From  a  distance  it  looks  as  though 
some  giant  had  dipped  his  finger  in  paint 
and  rubbed  it  up  and  down.  Each  one 
of  these  streaks  is  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wall.  On  the  south  side  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground,  while  the  other  side  is  still 

frozen . The  pigs  have  done 

yeoman  service  in  the  manure  pile.  When 
we  hauled  the  manure  out  we  found  many 
of  the  stalks  crushed  and  fined  as  though 
they  had  gone  through  a  shredder.  The 
pigs  are  not  fat,  but  how  they  have  length¬ 
ened  out  and  put  on  frame!  Frame  is  far 
better  than  fat  for  young  pigs— especially 
for  young  brood  sows.  h.  w.  c. 


SWANSON’S  “5  DROPS  ” 
is  the  sun  of  the  sick  room.  It  has  saved  the 
public,  in  less  than  five  years,  more  money  than 
the  national  debt  of  this  country,  when  you 
measure  the  value  of  health  restored,  suffering 
humanity  relieved  of  its  agonies  and  diseases. 
Money  which  otherwise  would  have  been  expended 
in  funerals,  doctors,  and  drug  bills,  loss  of  labor, 
etc.  If  you  have  never  used  it,  do  not  fail  to  send 
for  at  least  a  trial  bottle. 

Swanson's  ' 1 5  Drops  ”  never  fails  to  cure.  It  has 
cured  and  is  curing  millions  of  people  afflicted 
with  Acute  and  Chronic  Rheumatism,  Sciatica , 
Neuralgia,  Asthma ,  La  Grippe  and  Catarrh  of  all 
kinds.  “5  Drops  ”  has  never  failed  to  cure  these 
diseases,  when  used  as  directed.  It  will  cure  you. 
Try  it.  Price  of  large  sized  bottle  $1.00,  sent  on 
receipt  of  price,  charges  prepaid ;  25c.  sample  bot¬ 
tle  sent  free,  on  receipt  of  10c.  to  pay  for  mailing. 
Agents  wanted.  Swanson's  Rheumatic  Cure 
Company,  No.  164  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


tflfe  Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Pumps  water  by  water  power.  No 
attention— Never  Stops.  Put  in 

RAMS,  WINDMILLS, 

HOT  AIR  ENGINES. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Perhaps  Your  Trouble 
Is  Chronic 
Kidney  Disease. 

Often  Difficult  to  Determine  and  Likely  to 
Deceive  The  Best  Physicians. 


It  is  always  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

There  are  many  dmerent  ways  in 
which  kidney  trouble  will  show  itself. 

Some  of  its  most  common  symptoms 
are  often  mistaken  for  other  diseases. 

Some  of  them  are  other  diseases,  but 
being  brought  about  by  kidney  derange¬ 
ment,  the  only  way  to  cure  them  is  to 
first  get  rid  of  the  kidney  rouble. 

The  indefinite  symptoms  which  go 
with  kidney  derangement  are  a  sense  of 
general  lassitude  and  indisposition, 
weakness,  sickness  and  depression. 

Headache,  backache,  and  pains  in  the 
joints  and  limbs,  irregular  heart;  stom¬ 
ach  derangement,  vomiting,  nervous- 
ess,  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  are  also 
indications  of  diseased  kidney  poison  in 
the  blood. 

Whenever  you  feel  “under  th'  weath¬ 
er”  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  a  few  doses 
of  Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney  reme¬ 
dy- 

When  any  of  the  symptoms  described 
above  show  that  your  kidneys  are  weak 
or  out  of  order,  and  your  system  needs 
bracink,  Swamp-Root  will  afford  prompt 
relief  and  cure  the  most  chronic  and 
complicated  cases. 

Swamp-Root  is  used  in  the  leading 
hospitals;  recommended  by  skillful  phy¬ 
sicians  in  their  private  practice;  and  is 
taken  by  doctors  themselves  who  have 
kidney  ailments,  because  they  recognize 
in  it  the  greatest  and  most  successful 
remedy  for  kidney  and  bladder  troubles. 

To  prove  what  Swamp-Root  will  do 
for  you  every  reader  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  who  will  send  their  name  and 
address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  will  be  sent  immediately,  free 
by  mail,  a  sample  bottle  of  Swamp-Root 
and  a  book  containing  some  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  testimonial  let¬ 
ters  received  from  sufferers  cured.  Be 
sure  and  mention  reading  this  generous 
offer  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  regular  fifty-cent  and  one-dollar 
size  bottles  of  Swamp-Root  are  for  sale 
at  all  drug  stores. 


Early  Vegetables 

need  a  quick  and  powerful  stimulant — 
something  to  force  growth  to  the  limit. 
The  money  is  in  earliness. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

fits  the  case  exactly.  Apply  in  small 
quantities  during  the  early  growing 
period  of  the  plants. 

It  adds  color ,  flavor,  crispness  and  tender¬ 
ness  to  all  vegetables.  Would  you  know  more 
about  it,  send  for  free  text  book.  “ Food  for 
Plants"  to  John  A.  Myers,  12-0  John  Street, 
New  York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by  fertilizer  deal¬ 
ers  everywhere. 

Writs  at  ones  for  List  of  Dealers. 


D«h||a  of  plank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best, 
DhIIIS  cheapest,  strongest,  most  desirable.  Book 
for  stamp.  Siiawvkk  Brothers,  Bellefontaine.  O 


Steel  Frame,  Reversible. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices  to 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


Success 

WEEDER 

and  Surface 

CULTIVATOR 

will  save  more  time  and 
work  and  make  more  money 
for  you  than  any  other  farm 
implement  you  ever  heard  of. 

Write  for  full  information 
and  copies  of  letters  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farmers  who  use  and 
endorse  it. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  Sc  SONS, 

Box  805  York,  Pa. 

— 


Breed’s  Universal  0/9 .00 
Weeder^Cultivator  $Tr 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  MOST  DUTIABLE  AND  PRACTICAL 
WEEDER  EVER  MADE  FOR  ALL  CONDITIONS  OF  SOIL. 

It  will  save  its  cost  in  labor  every  day 
it  is  used  on  hoed  crops  or  for  putting  in 
grass  seed  or  millet.  It  pulverizes  the  soi 
and  makes  a  perfect  seed  bed.  This  weeder 
is  the  most  exceptional  bargain  ever 
offered  to  farmers.  It  is  our  regular  7  ft. 
6  in.  permanent  tooth  weeder  made  of  best 
material  and  skilled  workmanship  and 
perfect  in  every  way.  Formerly  sold  for 
$8.00,  and  far  superior  to  others  now  sell¬ 
ing  at  that  price. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  We  will  ship  one  Weeder  to  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  direct,  while 
they  last,  f.  o.  b.  Boston,  on  receipt  of  S84.  Removable  Tooth  Weeder  50e.  extra. 

Order  Now  !  Circular  and  full  information  free. 

Universal  Weeder  Co.,  32  South  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

Buy  your  fertilizer  a  Direct  at  Wholesale  Prices,  and  get  your  money’s  worth. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS. 

Write  for  prices,  samples  and  pamphlet. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  &  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Good  Apples. — Some  former  owner  of 
the  Rural  Grounds  plot,  In  the  goodness 
of  his  heart,  grafted  over  the  top  of  two 
volunteer  seedling  apple  trees  standing 
in  an  old  hedge  row,  with  Newtown 
Pippin  scions  of  the  yellow  or  Albemarle 
type.  These  trees  are  not  handsome, 
and  their  situation  is  now  very  conspicu¬ 
ous,  but  we  would  not  like  to  part  with 
them  for  any  consideration.  Though 
trimmed  up  absurdly  high,  they  produce 
yearly  a  barrel  apiece  of  splendid  apples, 
which  are  a  pleasure  to  gather  and  a  joy 
long  drawn  out  to  eat  during  the  late 
Winter  months.  This  admirable  apple, 
for  generations  the  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  among  its  kind,  is  seldom  planted 
now,  but  the  idea  of  top-grafting  vig¬ 
orous  seedlings  with  it  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  die  out,  as  a  few  trees  well  es¬ 
tablished  mean  an  addition  of  perman¬ 
ent  value  to  any  country  place.  When 
the  Newtowns  are  at  their  best  we  do 
not  care  for  any  other  apple,  either  for 
cooking  or  dessert  use.  Even  the  de¬ 
licious  Spitzenburg,  so  ably  described  on 
page  50,  January  27,  is  neglected  during 
the  Pippin  season. 

A  Cheerful  Winter  Flowering 
Plant. — A  young  plant  of  Salvia  Bon¬ 
fire,  the  dwarf  Scarlet  sage,  rooted  from 
a  cutting  taken  in  September,  has  been 
a  blaze  of  color  all  Winter.  It  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  shallow  bench  of  soil,  not  more 
than  four  inches  deep,  under  glass,  but 
has  produced  spikes  of  bloom  of  re¬ 
markable  length  and  brilliancy  of  color. 
As  there  are  no  insects  to  pollenize 
the  flowers  they  do  not  fade  as  when 
seed  is  produced  in  the  garden.  It  would 
seem  that  Salvias  might  be  grown  more 
frequently  in  the  window  garden.  While 
their  intense  color  may  appear  harsh 
under  the  blazing  Summer  sun,  it  is 
very  acceptable  in  dull  Winter  weather. 

Juneberries  in  tue  Garden. — Not¬ 
withstanding  the  continued  cold  the 
flower  buds  on  our  Amelanchier  trees 
are  swelling  rapidly,  and  a  few  warm 
days  will  transform  them  into  a  sheet 
of  bloom.  They  were  planted  five  years 
ago  on  the  poorest  place  on  the  grounds, 
where  we  had  graded  the  surface  soil 
off  the  top  of  an  old  stone  quarry,  and 
left  a  bed  of  tough  clay  overlying 
broken  rocks.  A  few  inches  of  top  soil, 
just  enough  to  hold  grass  when  yearly 
fertilized,  was  spread  over  the  raw  sur¬ 
face  and  the  little  trees  planted.  They 
are  now  about  eight  feet  high,  being  cut 
back  every  year  to  form  a  bushy  top, 
and  are  as  sturdy  and  handsome  speci¬ 
mens  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  They 
bloom  profusely  every  season,  anu  if  the 
weather  is  not  too  wet  when  the  flowers 
expand,  bear  a  fine  crop  of  nice  fruit, 
which  is  highly  appreciated  for  pies, 


We  have  heard  of  some  improved  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  western  shadbush,  A.  alni- 
folia,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  plants.  The  Juneberries  do  not 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  appreciated  either 
as  ornamental  or  fruit-bearing  shrubs. 


THE  RUBY  QUEEN  ROSE. 

How  to  Care  for  the  Tender  Plants. 

Propagating  a  Novelty. — We  are 
ready  to  begin  mailing  the  many  thous¬ 
and  Ruby  Queen  roses  called  for  by  our 
subscribers,  and  hope  to  meet  all  re¬ 
quests  by  the  middle  of  May  at  the 
latest  A  word  as  to  the  method  of 
propagating  a  rose  in  such  quantities 
may  be  of  interest.  The  original  plant 
of  Ruby  Queen  bloomed  in  June,  1896,  and 
the  following  October  was  tramierred  to 
a  propagating  greenhouse.  By  January 
the  new  shoots  developed  under  glass 
were  made  into  cuttings,  which  were 
potted  off  when  rooted,  about  six  weeks 
later.  During  the  following  April  a 
number  of  these  young  plants  were  sent 
to  careful  growers  in  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina,  while  the  remainder 
were  planted  out  at  the  home  nursery. 
All  the  plants  grew  into  large  speci¬ 
mens  and  endured  the  severe  Winter 
of  1898-99  in  four  localities,  ranging 
from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  New  York 
City,  without  the  slightest  injury.  Last 
Fall,  when  The  R.  N.-Y.  decided  to 
present  this  fine  rose  to  its  subscribers, 
all  these  hundreds  of  strong  plants 
were  assembled  together  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  expert  rose-growers  in  America. 
The  resulting  thousands  of  little  plants 
are  now  ready  to  distribute  among  our 
readers. 

Potting  the  Young  Plants. — Those 
who  receive  these  young  plants  before 
the  trees  have  commenced  to  leaf  out  in 
their  respective  localities,  would  best 
plant  them  in  a  three-inch  flower  pot  or 
small  tin  can,  such  as  is  used  for  sweet 
corn  or  peas;  first  melting  off  the  top 
and  punching  holes  in  the  bottom  for 
drainage.  Fill  the  can  one-third  full 
of  cinders  or  pebbles,  over  which  place 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  garden  soil. 
Free  the  roots  from  all  moss  or  packing 
material,  and  plant  very  firmly  in  the 
center  of  the  pot  or  can.  Water  well 
and  keep  in  a  shady  window  or  situation 
in  frame  or  hotbed  for  a  day  or  two, 
when  it  can  be  gradually  brought  into 
full  sunlight  Water  often  enough  to 
keep  the  soil  fairly  moist,  but  never 
sodden,  and  give  plenty  of  ventilation, 
but  do  not  expose  the  plant  to  drafts  of 
cold  air,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  although  the  rose  is  a  very  hardy 
one,  it  has  just  come  from  a  warm 
greenhouse.  When  earthen  flower  pots 
are  used  less  drainage  is  required,  as  the 
pots  are  quite  porous  and  dry  out  easily. 

Permanent  Planting. — The  question 
of  planting  the  Ruby  Queen  or  any  other 
climbing  rose  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered,  as  it  should  become  a  perman¬ 
ent  and  most  ornamental  audition  to 


increase  in  strength  and  beauty  for 
many  years  thereafter.  The  shoots 
should  have  support  as  soon  as  they 
have  made  a  few  feet  of  growth,  and  will 
doubtless  require  very  little  pruning. 
Old  canes  that  have  bloomed  freely,  and 
weak  growths,  may  be  cut  away  en¬ 
tirely,  but  the  less  it  is  interfered  with 
the  more  satisfactory  the  result  will  be. 
While  the  Ruby  Queen  has  proven  very 
hardy  up  to  this  time  some  Winter  pro¬ 
tection  may  be  needed  in  the  extreme 
north,  and  in  the  prairie  States,  but  ex¬ 
perience  alone  will  demonstrate  its  ulti¬ 
mate  powers  of  endurance.  We  have 
been  thus  explicit  in  giving  directions 
for  the  culture  of  this  beautiful  and  in¬ 
teresting  rose,  because  we  would  like 
our  readers  to  secure  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  degree  of  success  with  it. 


A  number  of  readers  have  asked  for  fur¬ 
ther  information  concerning  the  tree-dried 
or  Freedom  cherry,  which  was  mentioned 
on  page  108.  The  Blair  County  Nursery 
Company  informs  us  that  they  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  send  out  either  trees  or  wood  yet, 
as  they  prefer  to  wait  and  see  that  this 
curious  habit  is  absolutely  fixed.  The 
cherries  have  dried  on  the  trees  as  stated 
in  the  article,  but  they  wish  to  watch  it 
for  another  year  before  attempting  to  send 
it  out,  and  we  think  this  decision  is  a  wise 
one.  Too  many  novelties  are  advertised 
and  broadcast  without  sufficient  testing, 
and  this  half-testing  only  brings  trouble  to 
the  introducer,  and  disappointment  to  those 
who  test  the  fruit. 


Spraying  Pays 

If  you  have  the 
right  pump. 
Our  No.  305  out¬ 
fit  is  as  good  a 
pump  as  ever 
was  sold,  and 
you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  when 
you  learn  the 
price.  We  sell 
Pump,  Barrel, 
5  Feet  of  Hose, 
GraduatedNoz- 
zle,  which 
throws  a  spray 
as  fine  as  mist, 
Extension  Pipe 
for  high  trees, 
and  with  first 
order  from 
every  town,  10 
lbs.  of  Paris 
Green  free.  Write  for  book  telling  all  about  it, 
and  how  and  when  to  spray. 


ROSS  BR0S.W«“1“,>  FRONT  ST. 


pur  Fruit  Trees  and 

24  styles  spraying  outfits.  Best 
and  cheapest.  For  prices  and 
full  treatise  on  spraying  all  Fruit  andVegetable  crops 
address  WILLIAM  STAHL,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


A  Good  Spray  Pump 

Saves  time,  patience, 
money  and  muscle; 
•‘A  poor  one  is  not 
worth  one  cent.” 

THE  ECLIPSE 

has  defeated  every  good  pump 
in  the  world  in  public  govern¬ 
ment  contests,  and  has  never 
been  beaten  by  any.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  in  every 
particular.  Send  for  catalogue 
MOKRILL  &  MOBLEY, 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich 


LEGGETT'S  CHAMPION 
DRY  POWDER  DUSTER. 
Dusts  two  rows  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  tobacco,  etc., 
as  fast  as  you  walk. 


Also  a  full  line  of  Hand  Sprayers.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lar.  Agents  wanted. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St„  NEW  YORK. 


NO  crop  can 
grow  with* 
out  Potash. 

Every  blade  of 
Grass,  every  grain 
of  Corn,  all  Fruits 
and  Vegetables 
must  have  it.  If 
enough  is  supplied 
you  can  count  on  a  full  crop — 
if  too  little,  the  growth  will  be 
“  scrubby.” 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  about  composition  of 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  all  crops.  They  cost  you 
nothing. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


CANADA 


When  you  BUY 
ASHES,  buy  of  a  reli¬ 
able  home  concern  that 


HARDWOOD 


lias  some  real  responsi¬ 
bility.  Our  own  em¬ 


ployees  collect  our 
ashes,  our  own  chem¬ 
ists  test  them,  we  guar¬ 
antee  every  lot  to  be 
PURE,  finely  screened 
and  free  from  adulteration— and  our  prices  are 
low.  Write  for  quotations. 

nnUflTCD  fertilizer  CO. 

DUVVILbVl  (Independent), 


Boston  and  New  York. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 

FINELY 

SCREENED 


ASHES 


I  have  been  collecting  and  shipping  ASHES^for 
15  years.  I  sell  direct  to  consumer  at  low  prices. 
ANDREW  V.  JOYNT, 

Box  388-B,  Seaforth,  Ont. 


“MAPLE  BRAND  ” 


HARD¬ 

WOOD 


ASHES 


Direct  from  Canada,  gathered,  screened  and  shipped 
under  my  own  personal  supervision.  Z2T  Write  for 
prices.  Ashes  shipped  subject  to  approval  on  arrival. 

V.  K.  LALOB,  Duunville,  Ont. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


has  been  adopted  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Stations  all  over 
the  world  as  the  standard  by  which 
to  measure  the  availability  of  all 
other  forms  of  Nitrogen  used  as 
fertilizers.  It  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  concentrated  fertilizer  on  the 
market.  Full  information  to  be 
had  free  by  addressing  John  A. 
Myers,  12-6  John  St., New  York. 
Nitrate  f<>r  sale  by  fertilizer  dealers  every¬ 
where. 

Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers. 


with  onr  new  patent 

Kerosene  Sprayers 

L  is  simple  Indeed.  Kerosene  emulsion 
made  while  pumping^.  12  varieties 
1  sprayers,  Bordeaux  and  Vermorel 
'  Nozzles,  the  “World’s  Best.” 

THE  DEMINQ  CO.,  SALEM,  0. 

Western  Agents,  HeiliOnA  HubbelL 
Chicago.  Catalogue  and  formulas  free. 


with  the  addition  of  a  few  currants  or 
gooseberries  to  give  the  necessary 
acidity.  The  robins  and  catbirds  know 
how  good  they  are,  too,  and  are  on  hand 
as  soon  as  the  berries  color,  but  the 
trees  are  quite  near  the  door  and  a  few 
yards  of  mosquito  netting  protect  the 
greater  portion  of  the  trees  from  inva¬ 
sion.  We  do  not  know  any  better  trees 
for  the  soil  and  exposed  situation. 
They  are  a  compact-growing  variety  of 
Amelanchier  botryapium,  the  common 
dwarf  Juneberry,  and  originally  came 
from  the  Reading  Nursery  in  eastern 
Massachusetts.  The  Success  Juneberry 
has  been  grown  for  many  years  near  the 
Rural  Grounds,  and  produces  much 
larger  and  better  fruit  than  our  trees, 
but  its  growth  is  so  low  and  straggling 
that  weeds  quickly  overtop  it,  while  it 
suckers  so  freely  that  it  requires  some 
attention  to  keep  in  good  shape.  It  is 
said  to  belong  to  the  same  species,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  difference  in  habit. 


any  home.  If  to  be  planted  near  the 
porch  or  walls  of  the  dwelling  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  soil  about 
foundations  of  dwellings  is  often  very 
dry  and  poor.  A  nole  should  be  dug  18 
inches  or  more  across  and  as  much  deep. 
If  the  soil  drainage  is  poor,  the  hole 
may  be  made  a  foot  deeper,  and  the 
extra  depth  filled  in  with  stones  or 
brickbats.  Five  or  six  inches  of  good 
rotted  manure  -nixed  with  a  little  earth 
may  next  be  put  in  the  hole,  and  well 
trodden  down,  and  then  the  excavation 
filled  with  good  soil,  or  better  still  a 
compost  of  old  sods,  manure  and  garden 
soil  mixed  in  equal  portions.  The  rose 
may  safely  be  planted  out  as  soon  as 
danger  of  sharp  frosts  is  over,  if  some 
protection  is  given  during  the  first  chilly 
nights.  The  Ruby  Queen,  like  all  hy¬ 
brids  of  Rosa  Wichuraiana,  now  called 
R.  Luciffi,  is  a  rather  slender  grower 
until  established.  It  should  bloom  the 
second  year  with  good  treatment,  and 


It  means  doing  good  work  quickly.  You  save  i 
and  dollars  when  you  begin  using  the 

Irou  Age  Pivot  Wheel  Cultlvutor. 


does  not 
shaky  and 
because 
construction— 
Fully  de- 
1-011  Age 

Book  for  1900.  Sent  free. 

BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  102  Crenloch,  N.  J. 


GALVANIZED 


Wind  Mill 


A  storin-defying  outfit  made  upon  honor,  for  people 
who  want  tha  best.  Its  construction  throughout  is  the 
staunchest  kind,  giving  it  power  to  out  last  and  out 
do  all  others,  and  stand  the  fury  of  storms,  that  sweep 
away  substantial  buildings. 

A  Beautiful  Illustrated  Booklet, 

a  work  of  art,  showing  ancient  and  modefn  wind  mills,  pumps,  wells, 
etc.,  mailed  FREE  for  the  asking.  If  you  intend  to  buy  a  wind  mill 
this  year,  this  booklet  will  be  of  much  value  to  you,  no  matter  what  mill 

you  buy.  stover  Mfg.  Co.,  502  River  St.,  Freeport,  III, 
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SOME  SENSIBLE  SHEEP  TALK. 
Down  to  First  Principles. 

Get  Acquainted. — Some  farmers, 
through  neglect,  lose  one-fourth  or 
more  of  their  lambs,  especially  those 
born  in  March  or  April.  Others  save 
every  one.  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  they  should  not,  if  the  ewes  are  in 
good  condition  and  have  a  comfortable 
place.  It  is  not  enough  to  go  into  the 
sheep  barn  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
throw  down  a  little  hay,  give  them  a 
mouthful  of  grain  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
The  successful  man  gets  acquainted  with 
his  flock — many  of  them  inuividually — 
during  the  Winter,  and  in  lambing  time 
almost  lives  with  them.  No  two  sheep 
look  alike.  Their  faces  and  voices  are 
different.  The  reference  in  the  Bible  to 
calling  sheep  by  name  is  no  exag¬ 
geration.  Several  Winters’  experience 
taught  me  that  they  have  more  intelli¬ 
gence  than  most  people  think.  They 
learn  to  know  a  person  wno  uses  them 
well.  A  pocketful  of  corn  given  as  a 
treat  at  odd  times  will  get  their  good 
will.  They  crowd  around  one  of  their 
human  friends  in  such  cases,  as  office 
seekers  besiege  a  candidate  who  has 
promised  them  fat  positions.  Of  course 
there  are  sheep  with  such  strains  of  wild 
blood  that  it  is  difficult  to  tame  them. 
Some  men  do  not  wish  them  tame,  be¬ 
cause  they  get  in  the  way;  but  I  pre¬ 
fer  this  to  having  them  scurry  to  one 
corner  of  the  yard  as  though  a  wild 
beast  was  after  them,  as  they  will  do 
after  a  few  courses  of  the  kick-and-yell 
'treatment  given  by  some  farmers. 
They  learn  to  get  out  of  the  way  ii  ill- 
used,  and  will  teach  the  owner  such 
practical  pocketbook  subtraction  that 
he  will  conclude  that  there  is  no  money 
in  them.  So  much  for  ihe  sentimental 
side  of  the  sheep  business,  but  sentiment 
that  arouses  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  men  and  animals  is  connected  with 
common  sense,  and  a  good  plank  for  a 
farmer  to  have  in  his  platform,  if  he 
cares  for  the  good  will  of  his  family 
and  neighbors,  and  his  financial  success. 

Food  and  Watkb.— Sheep  require 
good  hay.  A  man  who  has  had  charge 
of  a  farm  for  five  years  ought  not  to 
have  much  of  the  other  kind.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  clover  and  Timothy  is  relished. 
They  will  pull  out  and  waste  a  little, 
and  are  too  nice-nosed  to  eat  anything 
that  has  been  under  foot.  The  mangers 
should  be  cleaned  out  every  time  before 
feeding.  The  cattle,  which  are  not  so 
particular,  will  make  way  with  the 
leavings.  Even  with  good  hay,  sheep 
ought  to  have  some*grain.  Corn  or  corn 
meal  and  oats,  with  a  little  middlings 
for  variety,  will  do.  If  any  sheep  are 
not  thriving,  their  grain  should  be  fed 
in  a  separate  pen,  where  they  will  not 
have  to  fight  for  it  with  a  gang  of 
healthy  ones.  They  are  as  greedy  eaters 
as  hogs,  and  the  weaker  ones  stand  a 
poor  chance.  But  hay  and  grain  are  not 
enough;  succulent  food  is  needed. 
Beets,  apples,  potatoes  or  cabbage  will 
answer,  but  turnips  are  particularly 
good  and  easily  produced.  After  work¬ 
ing  the  corn  for  the  last  time,  sow  tur¬ 
nip  seed  on  the  fresh  earth.  A  pinch 
between  thumb  and  finger  at  a  throw  is 
right  for  an  ordinary  step.  The  result 
will  be  a  lot  of  sheep  food  worth  hav¬ 
ing.  Chopped  roots  daily,  or  two  or 
three  times  a  ween,  will  prevent  loss 
by  indigestion  and  impaction.  There 
should  be  a  tub  of  running  water  with¬ 
in  reach  of  the  flock.  It  is  a  poor  plan 
to  drive  them  twice  a  day  over  a  snow 
path  to  the  brook  to  drink  ice  water. 
Most  hilly  farms  have  springs  that 
could  be  piped  to  the  barn.  Some  lead 
pipe  and  a  little  backache  will  do  the 


job.  The  price  of  the  pipe  will  be  saved 
in  better  returns  from  the  flock,  and  the 
backache  will  be  forgotten  when  you  see 
the  water  running  next  Winter  and  the 
sheep  going  to  the  tub  now  and  then  to 
take  a  swallow  or  two. 

Bits  of  Care. — If  a  sheep  man  needs 
anything  more  than  patience  and  com¬ 
mon  sense,  it  is  a  lantern.  Not  an  old, 
smoky,  choked-up  concern,  not  giving 
light  enough  to  make  an  owl  wink,  and 
liable  to  explode  at  any  time,  but  a 
good  clean  one,  filled  every  day.  Kero¬ 
sene  is  all  right  if  properly  used,  but 
DON’T  set  the  lantern  down  in  the 
barn.  Either  keep  hold  of  it  or  hang 
it  securely  on  a  hook.  Before  going  to 
bed  at  night,  one  should  make  the 
rounds  of  the  sheep  barn  to  see  that 
there  is  nothing  wrong.  Go  yourself; 
don’t  send  the  hired  man.  bheep  will 
be  startled  at  first  to  see  the  light  in  the 
yard  at  night,  but  soon  get  used  to  it. 
In  caring  for  40  or  50  ewes,  a  man  may 
become  so  experienced  that  he  can  tell 
by  close  watching  of  their  udders  and 
general  actions  about  how  many  are 
likely  to  drop  lambs  within  the  next 
few  hours.  Ordinarily  a  healthy  sheep 
will  not  require  any  assistance  unless 
the  lamb  be  abnormally  large.  This 
sometimes  happens.  I  remember  a 
case  where  the  strongest  and  most  valu¬ 
able  ewe  in  the  flock  would  have  died 
if  help  had  not  been  at  hand.  Her  lamb 
was  nearly  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
the  ordinary  sheep.  The  owner’s  vigi¬ 
lance  saved  him  $10,  and  he  concluded 
that  he  had  sold  an  hour’s  sleep  for  a 
good  price.  The  weaker  sheep  often 
need  help.  Sometimes  the  motner  re¬ 
fuses  to  own  the  lamb.  She  may  neg¬ 
lect  him  for  a  few  hours  only,  or  may 
develop  such  a  hatred  that  she  will 
never  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 
This  often  happens  with  sickly  ewes 
that  have  but  little  milk.  The  only 
remedy  then  is  to  raise  the  lamb  with 
a  bottle,  and  it  will  usually  pay  to  do 
this.  But  sometimes  strong,  full  milk¬ 
ers  will  disown  their  lambs.  Just  why 
they  do  it  is  a  mystery.  The  best  plan 
then  is  to  hold  the  mother  and  let  the 
lamb  help  himself.  When  a  boy,  I  had 
an  amusing  experience  with  a  contrary 
ewe.  She  was  a  large  milker,  but  would 
not  let  the  lamb  have  a  drop  unless 
held.  At  first  she  kicked  so  that  I  had 
to  hold  her  leg,  afterward  stood  still 
when  held  by  the  head,  and  finally  got 
so  that  she  would  run  to  me  and  stand 
without  any  restraint  except  the  weight 
of  my  hand  laid  lightly  on  her  neck, 
although  she  would  drive  away  the  lamb 
at  any  other  time 

These  are  a  few  of  the  methods  I 
have  known  to  work  well  in  the  care 
of  small  flocks— 50  or  less — under  aver¬ 
age  conditions.  Some  may  object  to 
giving  them  so  much  attention,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  is  any  other 
branch  of  farming  where  extreme  care 
will  pay  so  well.  With  the  adverse  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  of  the  last  few  years, 
only  those  who  have  looked  after  every 
detail  of  the  business  have  made  it  pay. 
The  careless  would  better  reform  or  sell 
their  flocks  at  the  first  opportunity. 

W.  W.  H. 

Salted  Woodchucks.— I  would  like  to 
tell  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  woodchucks.  I  had  set  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  early  cabbages,  and  in  going 
through  my  patch  early  one  morning  I 
found  several  plants  missing.  I  found  the 
woodchucks’  hole  under  the  wall,  in  fact, 
several  holes  near  my  cabbage  field.  I 
armed  myself  with  several  steel  traps,  and 
used  all  my  cunning  in  setting  them  in 
the  burrows  of  the  woodchucks,  but  after 
several  mornings  of  patient  waiting,  cap¬ 
ture  by  trap  proved  unsuccessful,  and  hav¬ 
ing  heard  that  they  are  very  fond  of  salt, 
I  mixed  a  liberal  quantity  of  Paris-green 


in  about  a  quart  of  salt  and  placed  a  small 
handful  near  each  burrow.  I  was  not 
troubled  again  that  season,  and  this  has 
been  my  remedy  ever  since.  It  has  proven 
a  remedy  invaluable  to  me.  w.  s.  a. 

Tomkinsville,  Pa. 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  says  that,  while 
we  all  admire  unobtrusive  merit,  we  buy 
from  the  loudest  advertiser. 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette  states  that  the 
Hanford-Hazleton  creamery  recently  erect¬ 
ed  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  is  probably  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Its  full  capacity  will 
be  21,000  pounds  of  butter  daily.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  estimate  that  100,000  pounds  of  milk 
per  year  will  be  needed  to  supply  cream 
for  the  plant,  and  will  soon  establish  a 
mammoth  dairy  herd.  , 

Mark  Lane  Express  tells  of  a  butcher  in 
England  who  was  recently  arrested  for 
having  in  his  possession  the  carcass  of  a 
tuberculous  ox,  which  he  had  bought  for 
about  $7.  He  pleaded  guilty,  saying  that 
he  did  not  think  the  meat  was  so  very  bad, 
but  the  magistrate  fined  him  $100.  The 
same  paper  also  mentions  four  other  cases 
in  which  men  were  fined  for  offering  bad 
meat  for  sale. 

A  number  of  deaths  among  cattle,  re¬ 
ported  from  Australia,  are  due  to  an  un¬ 
usual  cause,  that  of  phosphorus  poisoning. 
The  phosphorus  is  used  to  poison  rabbits, 
and  the  cattle,  which  evidently  are  not  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  balanced  ration,  eat  the  dead 
rabbits  for  the  sake  of  the  bones.  The 
losses  have  been  so  large  in  some  districts 
that  the  farmers  are  petitioning  againsl 
the  use  of  phosphorus  for  rabbit-poisoning. 


KiIIed=Dead. 

You  know  that  the  horse 
buyer  knocks  off  *50  or  more  5 
for  every  lump  or  blemish 
on  a  horse.  Get  full  value  5 
for  your  horse — don’t  have  [j 
any  lumps.  Cure  him  with  jj 

Tuttle’s 


Elixir. 


I  KW 

a  forfeit  of  *100.  to  cure 
any  ease  of  horse  nil, 
colic,  curbs,  splints, 

!  contracted  cord,  callouses,  thrush,  etc. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  cures  rheuma-  S 
tism.  bniises,  sprains,  etc.  Sample  of  either  4 
Elixir  for  6c.  in  stamps  to  pay  the  postage.  jj 
\  Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company,  r 
For  Hide  at  all  Druggists.  I 

I  Or.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass- 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 

hRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Cheaper,  cleaner 
sweeter,  and  surer  than  the  old  way.  Send  foi 
Circular,  ii.  KUALSKJU  A  ltlio.,  Milton,  1** 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  praotloal  and  hnmane  Fastener  ever  In 
rented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  nead.  Ulus 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  BOBBRTBON, 

ForestvlUe.  Conn. 


COW  TIE 

Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forwnrd  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


ESP 


e  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW ! 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured.  1 
New,  common-sense  method,  r 
not  expensive.  No  care,  ao  , 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill-  ( 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  care  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to  ' 
readereof  thispaper.  1 

Fleming  Itroe.,  chemists,  < 
Union  Stock  T ardo,  Chicago,  111.  . 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKBNB 
Si-page  book  frei. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT.  Box  307.  Apponaug.  B.  I. 


Cows  barren  ,3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 
Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y, 


with  the  perfect,  self¬ 
regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher — the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  tiio  lowest  cost. 

GEO.  II.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Ill. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper¬ 
ated;  168  pagecatalogue  contain-  | 
i  ng  information  and  testimonials? 

Sent  free.  0EQ,  EBTEl  CQ.,  QUINCY,  ILL 


IB  MONEY  IN  P0ULTR1 


I 

OurLARCE  POULTRY  GUIDE 

explains  all.  Worth  #25  to  itnyone. 
largest,  finest  and  most  complete  book  ever  pub- 
llahedin  colors.  Contains  over  175  ncwillusf  rations, 
hundreds  of  valuable  recipes  and  plans  and  HO»  TO 
MARK  POULTRY  PAY.  Sent  postpaid  for  16  cent*. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER,  JR.,  Box  66,  Freeport,  III. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. — Prize  win¬ 
ners  wherever  shown.  Eggs,  *2  per  sitting. 

JOHN  H.  JANNBY,  Brighton,  Md. 

A  grand  lot  of  Barred  Rocks  for  sale.  Eggs  from 
exhibition  matings.  Circular  free. 

C.  F.  GIFFEN,  Lock  Box  86,  St.  Clalrsville,  Ohio. 


Fowls  Cheap. — Singly,  pairs,  pens. 
W.  and  Barred  Rocks;  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns;  W. 
Wyandottes;  stamp.  Eggs,  26  for  $1. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  HKLLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 


Gonulne  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Leghorns. 
Circular.  SAM  L  EL  DUN  BAR,  B.  222.  Klkhorn  W  is. 


I  I  HUT  DQAUMAQ  Eggs  *1  per  15,  from  farm 
LIUM  DnHnlTlMO  raised  utility  stock.  This 
adv.  will  not  appear  again. 

E.  E.  KEITH,  757  Cary  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


FOR 

SALE 


EGGS 

For  Hatching. 

BIRDS 

For  Breeding. 


S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns. 
S.  C.  Bi.  Minorcas. 
B.  P.  Rocks. 

G.  S.  Baniams. 
Cln.Tumb.  Pigeons 
Homer  Pigeons. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE,  all  ages,  both  sexes. 


M.  SAGER,  ORANGEVILLE.  PA. 
Knob  Mountain  Poultry  and  Stock  Farm 


H.E.VAN  DEMAN  &  SON’S 

S.  C.  IV.  and  B.  Leghorns. 

We  make  a  specialty  of 
Extra  Early  Fertile  Eggs, 

$1  per  15;  *5  per  111). 
GRAND  COCKERELS,  from  *2  up, 
bred  from  our  winners  at,  Waohington 
&  Philadelphia.  Also  Belgian  Hares. 
Eastern  Shore  Poultry  Yards, 
Box  11.  Parksley.  Va. 


MU  TURK  UVQ—tf'sher  island  Strain.  Toms,  $1; 

.  D.  1  UlUlCilO  i»alr,  $7.  Eggs,  $3  for  13. 

White  P.  Rock  Cockerels,  *2.  MRS.  F.  H.  THOMSON, 
Fairvlew  Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y 


Some  GOOD  young 

JfcRSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOK  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  FLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  «07  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JERSEYS. 

A  grandson  of  Pedro  3187  out  of  a  tested  dam  for 
sale.  One  year  old,  solid,  sound,  showy,  serviceable, 
superior.  Bend  lor  price  ana  pedigree. 

W.  F.  McSPARUaN,  Furnlss,  Pa. 


Hickory  Hill  Farm 

IS  THE  HOME  OF  THE 

“Rissa”  Jerseys. 

The  “  Rlssas"  combine  the  show  qualities  of  the 
Island  Jerseys  and  the  great  buttermaking  qualities 
of  tho  St.  Lamberts.  Must  make  room  for  Spring 
calves.  J.  GRANT  MOUSE,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


Dellhurst  Farm, 

MENTOR ,  OHIO, 

offers  a  Foundation  Herd  of  1U  choice  registered  Hol- 
stein-Frlesian  Cows,  bred  to  our  famous  bulls  "Do 
Kol’s  Butter  Boy"  19210  and  •'Royal  Paul”  22979; 
also,  choice  Bull  Calves  out  of  officially  tested  cows. 


Dili gam— Also,  Noufchatel,  Cream  and 
DUIIerniaKer  Liinburger  maker  wanted  in 

private  creamery.  Give  age,  nationality  and  ex¬ 
perience.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Chester  Swine,  Collie  Pups. — 

PAINE,  South  Randolph,  Vt. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  Dreedlng  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlet  and  prices  free.  Light  Brahma 
cockerels  II  apiece.  C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y 


\Reg.  Poland  Chinas, Berk- 

I  shires  &  Cheater  Whites.  Choloe 
I  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
fakln.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  nard  times  prices  and  free 
oiroular.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


Large  English  Berkshires 

We  offer  30  choice  youngsters  bred  by  our  Im¬ 
ported  Lord  Oxford  415474  prize  winner  at  the 
Great  Royal  show,  England.  Also  winner  of  many 
American  prizes  on  himself  and  his  get.  Dams  Im¬ 
ported  or  from  prize  winners.  Price  and  pedigrees 
satisfactory.  ,  , 

RICHARD  H.  8TONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


BARGAINS  IN  INCUBATORS^r 

S.  H.  MERRY M  AN,  Box  4,  Towson,  Md. 


Incubators  and  Brooders 

Incubators  from  15.00  up. 

Brooders  from  13.80  up 
Catalogue  free 

L.  A.  BANTA, 

Llgonler,  Ind. 


ir  cost  us  $4,000  ¥™15a 

We  have  spent  $4,000  on  our  new  book. 
“How  to  flake  Money  with  Poultry  and 
Incubators.”  it  tells  It  all.  Leading  poultry 
men  have  written  special  articles  for  It  1W 
pages,  8x1 1  la  Illustrated.  IPs  as  good  si 

Cyphers  Incubator 

—and  U’a  the  best.  Oat  hatch  any  other 
machine.  16  page  circular  frea.  Band  licit 
1b  rtompa  far  *2,000  book  N*  181. 

OYPHKRS  INCUSATON  OO. 
W  ay  laud,  H.  Y.  CUnmIX 


nON’T  SET  HENS 

>  ISl  Thb  Natl  Hkn  Incubator  beats  old  plan 
AmLJsio  1.  Little  In  price  but  big  money  maker.  Agte. 
BBO  wanted.  Send  for  cat.  telling  how  to  get  one  free, 
natural  lien  Inenbator  Co..  B  9 8  Coiumbue,  fle*» 
Odd  B*t.  8.  Room*  mode  a  100  agg  Hatch**,  rat  sLOO 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  in  1809. 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS 

Send 5o  for  Illustrated  catalogue.  rUK  wHLt 

CHAS.  QAMMER DINGER,  Box  86,  Colombo*,  a 


April  7 


25o 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER] 


MICE  AND  HARNESS. 

I  see  W.  M.  S.,  March  24,  wants  to 
know  what  will  protect  his  harness  from 
rats  and  mice.  If  he  will  oil  it  with 
coon’s  oil  the  rats  and  mice  will  let  it 
alone.  o.  r.  s. 

Pike  Co..  Ill. 

If  W.  M.  S.  will  keep  a  good-sized 
lump  of  salt  in  the  barn  or  place  where 
he  hangs  his  harness,  he  will  have  no 
trouble  with  rats  or  mice  eating  or 
gnawing  his  harness.  I  have  used  this 
for  years,  and  never  had  any  trouble, 
only  when  I  failed  to  replace  the  salt 
when  they  had  eaten  it  up,  for  that  is 
what  they  do.  It  is  the  salt  from  the 
sweat  of  the  horse  that  they  are  after. 

Leavitt,  N.  C.  J.  d.  s. 

If  salt  is  sprinkled  in  the  closet 
where  the  harness  is  kept,  the 
mice  will  not  disturb  it.  We  had  a 
new  double  harness  badly  chewed  by 
mice.  Cats,  traps,  etc.,  were  of  no  avail, 
until  a  horseman  told  my  husband  that 
it  was  the  salt  left  by  the  perspiration 
of  the  horse  on  the  harness  that  caused 
the  mice  to  chew  it.  We  put  salt  in  the 
harness  closet,  and  since  they  have  all 
the  salt  they  wish  the  harness  is  not 
molested.  M.  J.  b. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Referring  to  the  question  of  H.  M.  S., 
page  203,  as  to  what  will  prevent  mice 
and  rats  from  gnawing  harness,  permit 
me  to  say  that  I  have  long  used  castor 
oil  in  the  greasing  mixture  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Not  only  does  it  prove  effectual, 
but  it  keeps  the  leather  pliable  longer 
than  other  oils.  Lately  I  paid  $1.40  per 
gallon  in  this  market,  and,  even  at  this 
price,  I  find  it  profitable  to  make  one- 
half  of  the  mixture  castor  oil;  the  re¬ 
mainder  neatsfoot  oil,  with  a  little 
lamp  black  for  color.  This  is  an  old 
recipe,  but  worth  repeating.  w.  p. 

Port  Chester.  N.  Y. 


THE  RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

Several  readers  ask  us  to  give  the 
history  and  general  characteristics  of 
the  Red  Polled  breed  of  cattle.  In  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  West  this  breed  seems 
to  be  quite  popular.  During  the  past 
few  years  there  has  been  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  what  is  known  as  the  dual- 
purpose  cow.  That  is,  a  cow  which  will 
give  a  fair  mess  of  milk  for  dairy  pur¬ 
poses,  go  to  the  block  in  good  shape 
after  s'he  has  finished  at  the  pail,  and 
send  her  son  there  to  receive  a  full 
butcher’s  certificate.  It  was  tuought 
that  the  Short-horn  dairy  type  would  fill 
the  requirements,  but  there  are  many 
who  prefer  the  Red  Poll.  She  seems  to 
be  a  surer  dairy  animal,  and  then  again 
there  is  always  something  in  the  idea 
of  handling  a  new  and  novel  breed  of 
cattle.  Curtis  says  that  the  origin  of 
the  Red  Poll  is  somewhat  clouded  in 
obscurity.  The  County  of  Suffolk,  in 
England,  had  from  the  earliest  times  a 
polled  breed  of  cattle,  and  probably  this 
Suffolk  breed  had  much  to  do  with 
molding  the  type  and  dishorning  the 
Norfolk  breed.  There  were  originally 
two  distinct  breeds  of  cattle  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  northern  part  of  the  British 
Islands.  One  of  these  breeds  had 
medium  horns,  and  it  probably  produced 
the  Devon,  Hereford  and  Sussex  cattle. 
The  other  breed  was  hornless,  and  prob¬ 
ably  produced  the  Galloways,  Angus  and 
the  Red  Polls,  which  probably  came 
from  combining  the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk 
Reds.  It  makes  little  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  American  breeder  where  the 
cattle  came  from.  He  is  more  likely  to 
ask  what  they  are  good  for,  and  what 
they  will  do.  They  have  now  been  in 
this  country  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  in  the  West  especially  they  have 
made  an  excellent  record.  The  Iowa 
Agricultural  College  has  a  choice  herd 
of  Red  Polled  cattle.  Last  year  in  writ¬ 
ing  us  about  them,  Prof.  Curtiss  made 
the  following  statements,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  speak  well  for  them: 


A  complete  record  is  kept  of  all  feed 
consumed,  and  the  amount  and  value  of  all 
dairy  products  and  both  are  credited  at 
prevailing  market  prices.  This  kind  of  a 
record  is  also  kept  of  four  other  breeds  of 
cattle  that  we  have  under  investigation  at 
present,  viz.,  the  Short-horns,  Aberdeen- 
Angus,  Jerseys  and  Holstein.  Under  this 
condition  the  Red  Polled  cattle  are  ren¬ 
dering  a  good  account;  a  number  of  the 
cows  in  our  herd  are  producing  300  to  400 
pounds  of  butter  per  year,  and  a  net  profit 
of  $25  to  $40  per  cow. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  Red  Polls  that 
they  are  exceedingly  uniform  in  color, 
and  that  this  color  is  well  stained  into 
them.  Even  jvhen  crossed  with  breeds 
of  different  color,  80  per  cent  of  the 
grades  will  be  dark  red.  The  hornless 
character,  too,  is  almost  as  well  fixed  as 
the  color,  for  when  crossed  with  or¬ 
dinary  cattle  a  large  proportion  of  the 
calves  never  even  Start  a  bud  on  the 
head.  They  are  blocky  in  shape,  smooth 
and  very  heavy  along  the  loin  and  back, 
having  almost  a  perfect  beef  shape. 
They  are,  without  question,  the  best 
dairy  cattle  of  all  so-called  beef  breeds, 
probably  excelling  in  this  respect  the 
Short-horns,  except  possibly  those 
strains  that  have  been  bred  for  years  in 
milk  lines.  It  would  seem  that  for  loca¬ 
tions  where  a  general-purpose  cow  is 
required,  this  breed  would  give  great 
satisfaction.  For  crossing  in  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  herd  of  cows  where  both  milk 
and  beef  are  desired,  probably  no  sire 
would  give  more  satisfactory  results 
than  a  Red  Polled  bull  of  good  breeding. 


SCRAPS. 

Farmer’s  Guide  says  that  a  man  who 
carries  a  swill  pail  in  one  hand  and  a  club 
in  the  other,  with  which  he  whacks  the 
hogs  on  their  noses  to  make  them  keep  out 
of  the  trough,  is  next  thing  to  hog  cholera 
for  damaging  the  drove. 

Good  Hens.— Our  grade  (no  thorough¬ 
bred)  B.  P.  Rocks,  72  in  number,  turned  out 
57  dozen  eggs  in  February,  and  are  now  lay¬ 
ing  between  40  and  50  eggs  per  day,  March 
15,  being  46  eggs,  and  we  have  only  had  one 
rooster  where  Hope  Farm  had  a  dozen. 
We  are  not  among  the  people  who  never 
make  mistakes  either. 

The  Grocery  World  well  says:  “There  is 
no  objection  to  oleo  per  se.  It  is  perfectly 
healthful— fully  as  healthful  as  butter,  fre¬ 
quently  more  healthful.  The  crying  shame 
of  the  present  century  is  that  it  is  sold 
with  a  lie.  For  every  man  who  sells  it  as 
oleo  there  are  a  hundred— yes,  a  thousand 
—who  sell  it  as  butter.” 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette  says:  “The  Iowa 
Supreme  Court  has  lately  handed  down  a 
decision  that  will  prove  of  interest  to  all 
stockmen.  A  scrub  bull  broke  into  a 
neighboring  pasture  and  served  two  cows. 
The  owner  of  the  cows  caught  the  bull 
and  demanded  damages.  Payment  was  re¬ 
fused,  so  the  bull  was  turned  over  to  the 
proper  officer  and  sold  in  accordance  with 
the  law.  The  bull’s  owner  then  brought 
suit  for  damages  against  the  owner  of  the 
cows,  but  was  defeated  in  the  lower  court. 
He  appealed  the  case,  and  now  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  sustained  the  decision.” 


Cast 

Your 

Eye 


on  these  convincing  indorsements.  Two  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  that  demonstrate,  prove  beyond  question,  that 


Veterinary  Pixine 

is  the  most  marvelously  effective  healing  ointment 
made. 

Buffalo  Bill’s  Wild  West  Show. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Veterinary  Pixine  has  given  entire  satisfaction  as 
a  healer  for  all  kinds  of  wounds  and  sores  on  horses. 
It  certainly  is  tirst-class.  Please  have  another  lot 
sent  me  here.  CHARLES  EVANS,  Supt.  of  Stables. 

Altamont,  N.  Y. 

My  horse  had  two  large  sores  on  its  breast;  I  had 
tried  some  four  or  five  so-called  healing  ointments, 
with  no  avail  After  using  the  contents  of  one  small 
box  of  Veterinary  Pixine  my  horse  was  well,  having 
worked  him  all  the  time.  It  is  the  best  healing  oint¬ 
ment  on  the  market.  IRVING!  PITCHER. 


Unfailing  as  well  for  scratches.  Money  refunded. 
That’s  our  guarantee  that  it  will  not  fail.  At  all 
druggists  and  dealers,  or  mailed  postpaid. 


PRICE  -!  o'02’  'i?*’ 

(  8-oz.  box, 


25c. 

50c. 


TliOY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Troy,  N.Y. 


D 


-  -  -  "> 


Mr.  Phinney’s  Apples 

Sold  for  $7  a  barrel,  the  result  of  judicious  fertiliz¬ 
ing-,  cultivation  ANI)  SPRAYING.  We  will  send 
full  particulars  to  any  address  free,  on  request. 

SAVE  YOUR  CROPS 

from  insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases  by  spraying 
with  I5GXAL,  a  combined  insecticide  and  fungicide. 
Cheaper  and  more  effective  than  any  insecticide  or 
fungicide  separately.  Send  for  free  catalogue  “C.” 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  CO., 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

USED 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpow 


Statlonariee,  Portable a, 
JBnginee  and  Pnntpt. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  laud  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
■1-|  -|7»  |  C“ ,  1  economical  way 

Kainedlninl8thXe 
book,  “Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Bugs,  Worms,  Insects 


SWIFT’S 


of  ALL  kinds,  injurious  to  trees,  plants  and 
vines  are  quickly  destroyed  by  the  use  of 

ARSENATE 
OF  LEAD. 

The  latest  and  most  effective  insecticide.  As  It  is 
white  and  udbeies  to  the  leaves  you  can  alwuys  tell 
when  a  second  application  is  needed.  Never  scalds 
or  burns  the  foliage.  Used  by  the  Gypsy  Moth  Com¬ 
mission  of  Massachusetts.  Endorsed  by  leading  State 
Entomologists.  Send  for  free  booklet  .‘‘Jnjunotu  In¬ 
tern."  Made  and  sold  only  by 

wm.  H.  SWIFT  &  CO.,  05  Broad  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SHEEP  TIOHS 


N 


SCAB, LICE, 
FOOT  U  O i . 
►etc.,  by  dip- 
pin  g  youi 
sheep. 

HALL STEEL 
DIPPING 
TANKS  are  Handy. 
Economical  of  the  dip 
—never  LEAK,  ROT  01 
RUST  — Built  of  Galva 
nixed  Sheet  Steel — shipped  ready  to  use.  This  is  our 
Improved  tank  for  common  use  suitable  to  dip  from 
50  to 300  head — Length  8  feet — Capacity,  200  gallons  of 
dip.  Wo  make  other  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  #6.50  and 
up.  Write  for  free  descriptive  catalogue,  showing 
also  our  Steel  Stock  Tanka  and  Troughs  (prices  $3  and 
up).  Storage  Tanks  (from  6  to  200  barrels  capacity ). 
“  Tanks  for  Dairy  and  Creamery  use  a  Specialty."  Mod¬ 
erate  prices.  THE  HALL  STEEL  TANK  CO., 

04  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LABEL 


Dana’  S.1 


•  MetalMcEAR  LABELS 

stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  consecutive 
numbers.  I  supply  forty  recording  associations  and 
thousands  of  practical  farmers,  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Samplesfree.  Axenta  Wanted. 

C.  II.  DANA,  74  Main  St..  West  Lebanon.  N.  II. 


tt 


SWIMBATH” 


N  ON-POISONOUS 

Sheep  Dipping  Powdei 

(PATENTED) 

prevents  and  destroys  fly,  lice,  ticks  and 
all  parasites,  on  sheen,  cattle,  horses  and 
dogs.  An  Invaluable  cure  for  scab. 
Easily  prepared,  easily  used.  Most  eco¬ 
nomical.  Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed 
If  used  as  directed.  On  receipt  of  50c 
sufficient  powder  for  20  gallons  of  “dip’’ 
will  bo  delivered  free. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 


THE  TOBACCO  WAREHOUSING  AND  TRADING  CO. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

SHEEP-SHEARING  REVOLUTIONIZED. 


Chicago  Sheep-Shearing  Machine. 


Stewart’s  Patent. 

Price,  $15.00. 

The  only  Sheep  Shearing 
Machine  ever  Invented. 
The  day  of  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  hand  shears  is  past. 
Over  one  million  sheep 
shorn  last  season  with  this 
machine.  Thousands  of 
testimonials.  Saves  from 
one-half  to  one  pound  wool 
from  each  sheep.  Pays  for 
Itself  the  first  season.  Be 
humane  and  don’t  butcher 
your  sheep.  Send  for  large 
illustrated  circular. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT  CO., 

158-60  Huron  St.,  Chicago 


BAKER’S  TRACELESS  HARNESS 

Light,  Strong,  Flexible.  No  Traces.  No  Whiffletrees. 

Invaluable  in  Orchard,  Vineyard  or  Hopyard.  Perfect  for  all  low  down  work.  In 
no  respect  Ilka  the  Sherwood  or  other  heavy  steel  rigging.  On  an  Entirely  Different 
Principle.  Can’t  chafe  or  gall.  No  team,  young  or  old,  know  that  they  are  not  in  their 
A  perfect  all-round  Farmers’  Handy  Harness.  Comfort  for  both  Team  and 


old  harness. 

Driver. 


Consists  of  two  short 
wood  bows,  bent  to 
fit  the  horse  and 
not  project  beyond 
the  side,  suspended  ( 
back  of  forelegs 
by  padded  back 
bands  and  covered 
by  adjustable  pad¬ 
ded  belly  bands. 
Short  leather  tugs 
with  adjustable 
buckles  and  cockeyes 
guarded  by  leather 


7%, direct. 


shields  connect 
t  he  bow  ends 
with  the  harnes, 
making  the  draft 
direct  and  just 
as  in  the  old 
harness.  The  team  is 
coupled  up  by  a  free- 
jointed  stralght- 
wood  evener, 
hooked  into  the  loop 
in  each  bow.  Can 
ba  separated  or 
unharnessed  In 
an  instant. 


Each  horse  perfectly  Independent  in  liis  movements  and  can  close  up  or  spread  apart  in 
working.  A  short  draft  chain  runs  from  the  evener-clevis  to  the  load.  Used  and  approved 
by  the  best  up-to-date  farmers  and  fruit  growers  In  the  country.  We  don’t  furnish 
collars,  headstalls  or  lines.  Price,  $12.00,  cash  with  order.  If  not  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory,  return  at  our  expense  and  money  will  be  refunded.  Write  at  once  for  circular 
and  testimonials.  In  ordering  give  size  collar  used. 

B.  F.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 
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Hens  Picking  Feathers;  Milk  and  Poultry 

Some  of  my  hens  have  lost  the  feathers 
from  the  under  side  of  the  neck.  Last 
year  about  this  time  nearly  all  of  them 
lost  feathers  in  this  way.  I  examined 
them  with  a  magnifying  glass,  and  could 
find  no  living  thing  on  them.  I  white¬ 
wash  my  henhouse  twice  a  year  and  put 
sulphur  and  kerosene  in  the  whitewash, 
and  the  birds  have  a  box  of  road-dust  be¬ 
fore  them  all  the  time  to  wallow  in.  I 
have  lots  of  milk  and  give  it  to  them  for 
drink.  Do  they  need  any  water  if  they 
have  milk  before  them  all  the  time? 

McKean,  Pa.  H.  c. 

The  loss  of  feathers  is  probably  due  to 
the  feather-pulling  habit.  Give  the  fowls 
about  one  pound  of  ground  meat  per  day 
for  each  20  birds;  also  all  they  will  eat 
of  cut  clover  hay,  and  cabbage,  beets, 
carrots,  or  other  green  food,  and  com¬ 
pel  them  to  scratch  for  all  their  grain. 
I  do  not  think  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  fowls  to  have  water  when  they  have 
plenty  of  milk,  as  I  have  kept  them  for 
several  weeks  at  a  time,  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  with  no  other  drink  but  sweet 
milk,  and  always  with  good  results,  the 
birds  remaining  in  perfect  health  and 
appearing  perfectly  satisfied;  in  fact, 
better  satisfied  with  their  milk  without 
water  than  with  water  without  milk. 
What  is  the  most  satisfactory  proof  that 
the  milk  suited  them  all  right  is  that 
they  turned  out  more  eggs  on  the  milk 
diet.  I  also  noticed  that  they  would 
drink  much  more  milk  than  other  pens 
of  the  same  number  of  fowls  would 
drink  of  water.  When  milk  can  be  had 
at  all  times,  it  would  probably  be  best 
to  keep  water  also  where  they  can  get  it, 
for  if  allowed  their  choice,  they  will  not 
bo  likely  to  go  far  wrong.  j.  e.  s. 

Cross-Breeding  Geese. 

Can  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  readers  tell 
me  at  what  age  the  wild  geese  breed  and 
lay,  and  where  I  can  get  a  male  of  mature 
age?  t.  h. 

For  a  very  complete  treatment  of  the 
breeding  of  geese  I  refer  the  questioner 
to  the  tenth  annual  report  (1897)  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  On  pages  414,  415  of  this  report 
is  found  the  following  : 

“The  wild  Canada  goose  is  quite  read¬ 
ily  domesticated,  and  the  ganders  will 
usually  mate  the  second  or  third  year 
with  a  domestic  goose.  A  dark-colored 
female,  usually  Toulouse  or  African,  is 
selected  for  such  mating,  and  the  pro¬ 
geny  is  the  ‘mongrel’  goose  so  highly 
prized  for  the  table,  and  which  always 
far  exceeds  the  price  of  other  geese  in 
the  market.  The  wild  female  is  seldom 
mated  with  the  domestic  gander,  as 
she  lays  but  few  eggs,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ‘mongrels’  from  such  matings  is 
very  limited  and  nardly  profitable.  The 
‘mongrel’  progeny  of  either  mating  is 
sterile.  Audubon  says:  ‘The  greatest 
number  of  eggs  i  have  found  in  the  nest 
of  this  species  (Canada  goose)  was  nine, 
which  I  think  is  more  by  tnree  than 
these  birds  usually  lay  in  a  wild  state. 
In  the  nests  of  those  which  I  have  had 
in  a  domesticated  state  I  have  some¬ 
times  counted  as  many  as  11.  Several  of 
them,  however,  usually  proved  unpro¬ 
ductive.  They  never  have  more  than 
one  brood  in  a  season  unless  their  eggs 
are  removed  or  broken  at  an  early 
period.’ 

“The  successful  breeding  and  rear¬ 
ing  of  wild  (Canada)  geese  and  ‘mon¬ 
grels,’  or  hybrids  between  the  wild  and 
African  or  Toulouse  goose,  is  the  per¬ 
fection  of  art  in  goose  raising,  and  only 
those  who  are  thoroughly  lamiliar  with 
the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  wild 
as  well  as  the  domestic  goose  and  so  sit¬ 
uated  as  to  provide  each  pair  of  them 
with  abundant  space,  including  a  nat¬ 
ural  supply  of  water  in  some  secluded  lo¬ 
cality  in  which  they  may  reign  supreme, 
can  hope  for  good  success. 

“The  few  men  who  are  successful 
breeders  of  mongrel  geese  have  as  a  rule 
grown  up  in  the  business  from  boyhood, 
and  have  a  life-long  apprenticeship  com¬ 
bined  with  infinite  patience  and  tact.” 

The  leading  breeder  of  geese  in  this 


State  is  Horace  D.  Miner,  Westerly,  R. 


How  to  Grow  Good  Fruit. 


L.  I  have  found  our  “mongrel”  geese 
here  at  the  Station  disposed  to  resist 
confinement,  and  as  they  easily  fly  over 
any  fence  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
for  them  ample  range. 

A.  A.  BRIGHAM. 

Green  Food  tor  Poultry. 

Can  you  advise  as  to  planting  of  Kaffir 
corn  for  poultry  feed?  I  also  wish  to  start 
a  piece  of  clover,  not  for  cover  crop,  but 
to  furnish  green  food  for  poultry.  What 
variety  of  clover  do  you  advise,  and  what 
is  advised  as  to  preparation  of  land  for 
seeding,  and  when  sow?  r. 

Eastern  Massachusetts. 

In  locations  where  Alfalfa  succeeds  it 
would  probably  make  an  excellent  per¬ 
manent  pasture  for  poultry,  but  with  me 
I  have  never  been  successful  in  getting 
it  to  stand  over  the  second  year,  it  mak¬ 
ing  a  light  growth  the  season  it  is  sown, 
and  that  is  the  last  of  it.  It  will  be 
found  a  very  difficult  task  to  get  any 
kind  of  forage  plant  that  will  stand  the 
constant  picking  of  fowls  where  they  are 
kept  in  large  numbers,  and  the  best  plan 
where  one  wishes  them  to  cut  their  own 
green  food  is  to  arrange  two  yards  for 
each  pen,  allowing  the  fowls  to  forage  in 
one  while  some  crop  is  growing  in  the 
other.  Even  then  you  will  have  to  have 
quite  large  yards,  or  you  will  find  the 
birds  will  get  along  with  their  part  of 
the  business  much  faster  than  you  can 
induce  the  crops  to  get  ready  for  them. 
I  find  Dwarf  Essex  rape  and  Crimson 
clover  make  a  very  good  team  for  fur¬ 
nishing  green  food  for  poultry.  The 
rape  is  sown  in  the  early  Spring  in 
drills  about  two  feet  apart,  on  rich,  well- 
prepared  land,  cultivated  a  few  times, 
and  if  the  season  is  not  too  dry,  it  will 
furnish  a  greater  amount  of  choice  ten¬ 
der  green  food  than  any  other  plant  I 
know.  It  can  be  cut  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  and  will  keep  green  and 
crisp  until  severe  freezing  weather. 
Crimson  clover  we  sow,  in  July,  August, 
or  September,  whenever  we  have  a  spare 
piece  of  ground,  usually  in  the  garden, 
cornfields,  etc.,  at  the  last  cultivation, 
sowing  ahead  of  the  cultivator,  unless 
the  season  is  very  wet,  when  we  sow 
directly  after  it.  This  furnishes  us  with 
gieen  food  after  the  rape  is  gone,  and  in 
the  early  Spring  before  it  returns  to 
business  again.  I  think  Kaffir  corn 
would  make  a  good  food  for  poultry,  by 
way  of  variety,  but  have  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  growing  it.  I  am  expecting  to 
try  it  in  a  small  way  this  season. 

J.  E.  STEVENSON. 

Corn  and  Hens. — I  have  found  that 
corn  is  a  grand  feed  for  hens.  I  tried 
to  fatten  some  hens  with  corn  last  Fall, 
but  failed,  because  they  were  laying 
well,  but  I  expected  them  to  begin  to 
moult  about  October  1.  September  15  I 
contracted  to  sell  them,  to  be  delivered 
October  1,  so  for  an  experiment  I  gave 
them  a  corn  diet  exclusively  for  two 
weeks.  They  laid  as  many  eggs  the  last 
day  I  kept  them  as  the  day  I  began 
feeding  the  corn.  I’m  not  afraid  of  get¬ 
ting  hens  too  fat  while  laying,  but  the 
trouble  is  before  hens  begin  to  lay. 
What  is  beating  me  now  is  this:  I  have 
20  hens  selected  for  breeding  purposes 
in  one  part  of  my  henhouse,  and  50  in 
another  part,  all  fed  alike.  The  20  have 
a  day  house  12x18;  the  50  have  a  day 
house  12x27.  The  roosting  apartment 
for  all  is  8x14,  between  the  two  day 
houses,  with  a  screen  partition  in  the 
roosting  apartment,  giving  the  20  hens 
one-third,  and  the  remainder  to  the  50 
hens.  I  get  from  the  20  from  7  to  13 
eggs  a  day,  and  from  the  50,  14  to  18 
eggs,  and  have  had  as  low  as  10  eggs 
from  the  50.  Can  it  be  the  difference  In 
room?  That  is  the  only  way  I  can  ac¬ 
count  for  it.  My  fowls  are  B.  P.  Rocks, 
the  best  all-’round  fowl,  to  my  notion. 

Michigan. _ _  R-  L.  H. 

Ghost  of  the  Glacier 

And  Other  Tales,  including  Making  a  Revolution, 
Susquehanna  Trail,  Sculpture  of  the  Elfs,  Once 
a  Pillar  of  the  World,  Feathers  of  Fashion,  and 
others.  A  delightful  volume,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Ready  for  distribution  about  May  1. 
Send  10  cents  to  T.  W.  Lee,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Lackawanna  Railroad,  26  Exchange  Place, 
New  York  City.  Edition  Limited.— Adv. 


.  -Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

Send  5  ct*.  in  rlamps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  100  styles  of  single  and  double  Ortfc-tflHHf" 
Leather  Harnena  to  aelect  fiom.  Sold  direct  to  tho 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  We  can  aave you  r.ioney, 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
21»  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


More  than  once  that  a  child  has  been 
carried  off  by  an  eagle.  When  such 
a  thing  does  happen  the  press  rings 
with  the  story.  There’s  not  a  line 
given  by  the  press  to  the  babies  ear¬ 
ned  off  daily  bjr  disease.  It  isn’t  the 
fact  of  the  child  being  taken  away 
that  is  startling  or  interesting,  it’s 
only  when  the  method  of  taking  off 
is  novel  that  it  exoites  interest.  How 
many  children  die  who  might  have 
been  saved  if  the  mother  who  bore 
them  had  been  able  to  give  them 
Strength  and  vitality.  Dr.  Pierce’s 
favorite  Prescription  makes  healthy 
mothers  and  healthy  mothers  have 
healthy  children,  strong  enough  to 
resist  disease  if  they  are  attacked. 

Mrs.  Axel  £jer,  of  Gordonville,  Cape  Gir¬ 
ardeau  Co.,  Mo., writes:  «  When  I  look  at  my 
little  boy  I  feel  it  my  duty  tp  write  to  you. 
This  Is  my  fifth  child  and  ths  only  one  who 
came  to  maturity;  the  others  having  died 
from  lack  of  nourishment— so  the  doctor 
said.  This  time  I  lust  thought  I  would  try 
your  ‘  Prescription.’  I  took  nine  bottles  and 
to  my  surprise  it  carried  me  through  and 
gave  us  as  fine  a  little  boy  as  ever  was. 
Weighed  ten  and  one-naif  pounds.  He  is 
now  five  months  old,  has  never  been  sick  a 
day,  and  Is  so  strong  that  everybody  who 
sees  him  wonders  et  him.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  keep 
the  bowels  healthy  and  regular. 


WAGON  BEDS  $1 

To  tit  the  Carskadon’s  pat.  grooved  standards. 
Beds  made  in  9  minutes.  Boy  puts  on  or  off.  “Of 
great  value  and  economy.’- — 8.  M.  Atkinson,  i’res’t 
VV.  Va.  B’d  Agr’e.  “One  of  the  most  valuable  in¬ 
ventions  of  the  age.” — Hon.  O.  D.  Hill,  W.Va.  “Shall 
Introduce  this  valuable  Invention  on  that  expeii- 
mental  farm.”  — Wilmer  Atkinson.  Farm  Journal, 
Phlla.  T  K  CAK8KADON,  Keyser,  W.Va. 


GOOD  WHEELS 

MAKE  A  GOOD  WAGON. 

Unless  a  wagon  lias  good  wheels  It  Is 

“the  ELECTRIC  WHEEEeL8 

are  good  wheals  and  they  make  a  wagon 
last  Indefinitely.  They  are  made  high  or 
low,  any  width  of  tire,  to  fit  any  skein. 
They  can’t  get  loose,  rot  or  break 
down.  They  last ul wayo-Catalog free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  Box  *8  Quincy,  Ills. 


The  Superintendent  of  the  Lenox 
Sprayer  Company  of  Pittsfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  has  delivered  an  address  before 
the  Lenox  Horticulture  Society,  at  Len¬ 
ox,  Mass.  The  address  bore  chiefly  upon 
spraying  and  general  culture  of  orchard 
and  field  crops,  how  to  do  it,  do  it  cheaply 
and  good,  and  how  to  obtain  the  most 
profit  from  your  labor  in  the  easiest 
manner.  The  address  is  quite  lengthy, 
about  an  hour’s  talk.  It  will  not  be  sent 
to  the  disinterested.  Owners  of  fruit 
trees,  stating  if  at  all  interested  in  fruit 
culture,  will  get  this  book.  Had  this  ad¬ 
dress  been  placed  on  the  market  in  book 
form  it  no  doubt  would  have  sold  at  a  good 
price.  The  full  address,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  in  pamphlet  form  was  intended  to 
be  sent  to  fruit  growers  and  owners  of  es¬ 
tates,  free  for  the  asking,  but  to  prevent 
imposition  by  the  curious  and  disinter¬ 
ested,  the  book  will  be  sent  compli¬ 
mentary  to  any  one  enclosing  ten  cents 
for  postage,  to  the  Lenox  Sprayer  Com¬ 
pany,  420  West  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


POULTRY  NETTING  60c.  PER  ROLL. 

All  rolls  160  feet  long,  best  quality  wire,  galvanized. 
Our  lllus’il  circulars  give  lowest  prloes.  freight  paid. 
JAMES  8.  CASE  (Box  N),  Colchester,  Conn. 


FARM  EDUCATION. 

One  of  tho  fertile  sources  for  a  complete  education 
l'or  successful  farming  is  to  be  found  in  the  various 
catalogues  Issued  and  sent  out  free  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  farm  implements.  They  contain  the 
best  matter  written  on  the  subjects  they  represent. 
True!  Not  all  that  is  said  Is  to  be  relied  upon.  As 
Burns  says,  “If  self  the  wavering  balance  shakes, 
It’s  rarely  right  adjusted”,  but  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  that  are  sometimes  found  do  little  harm,  as 


ttie  practical  farmer  can  quickly  detect  them  and 
sift  them  out.  Of  all  the  ”  Educating  Catalogues  ’’ 
we  have  seen,  tho  11)00  Issue  of  the  Farmers  Handy 
Wagon  Co.,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  is  the  best.  It  con¬ 
tains  nearly  forty  photographs  of  farm  scenes,  each 
helping  to  show  how  almost  indispensable  are  low- 
down,  broad-tlre,  short-turning,  tlat-platform  farm 
trucks.  It  also  contains  an  Important  discussion 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  steel  and  wood  wheels. 
They  are  glad  to  send  this  catalogue  to  all  who  ask 
for  it. 


4  Buggy  Wheels,  with  tire  on,  86.75 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  set,  89.75 
I  make  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Hardware  every  description.  Cat. 
free.  W.  B.  BOOB,  Center  Hall,  l’a. 


Steel  Wheels  wagons 

Any  size  wanted,  any  width  of  tire.  Hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  For  catalogue  and  prices  write 
Empire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


STEEL  WHEELS  and  HANDY  WAGONS 

of  every  style  and  price  aro  made  In  our 
mammoth  factory  and  sold  direct  to  farmers. 
We  supply  all  trucks  used  by  U.  8.  Govt. 

Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


“FOR  THE 
LAND’S  SAKE” 


Mil  I ■ 

B0WKERS 


pk 

IBB 

Ira 


TERTIL1ZERS 


THEY  ENRICH 
THE  EARTH 


WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  CATALOGUE  <5f  PRICES. 
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COLD  COUNTRY  STOCK  NOTES. 

The  following  breezy  letter  Is  written 
from  Warren  County,  N.  Y.  Up  In  that 
county  they  have  had  snow  six  feet  deep 
in  the  woods. 

It  is  about  25  rods  from  my  house 
across  the  meadow  (seeded  down  with¬ 
out  ever  being  plowed,  ana  mowed  now 
about  50  years)  to  the  pasture  fence, 
and  a  few  feet  beyond  the  fence  a  ledge, 
almost  perpendicular,  and  100  feet  in 
height,  ana  this  is  a  favorite  resort  for 
sheep.  We  often  see  them  standing  in 
a  row  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  rocks, 
and  looking  down  upon  us,  as  though 
they  really  enjoyed  the  scenery,  while 
they  chewed  the  cud  of  perfect  con¬ 
tentment.  It  is  a  natural  feeding  ground 
for  sheep,  and  the  flock  will  improve 
every  year.  My  cows  run  in  the  same 
pasture  most  of  the  time,  feed  upon 
grass  and  tender  twigs  and  leaves  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  drink  the  pure,  cold,  spring 
water  that  bubbles  out  from  among  the 
rocks,  and  produce  milk  that  is  fit  for  the 
young  gods.  Butter?  Think  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  odor  of  attar  of  roses  and  of  nectar 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  upon  a  slice 
of  bread!  We  use  a  channel-can 
creamery,  an  oak  barrel  churn  and  pack 
our  butter  in  new  stone  jars.  We  have 
a  large  dry  cellar,  with  whitewashed 
walls  and  hardpan  floor,  that  is  cool 
and  dry  and  a  perfect  place  to  make  and 
keep  butter.  Our  cattle  are  always 
healthy,  and  I  believe  that  our  butter  is 
not  only  good  for  food,  but  away  ahead 
of  all  the  oils  that  are  sola  as  a  flesh- 
producing  meuicine. 

I  have  about  120  Brown  Leghorn  hens 
— (I  have  not  counted  the  roosters  late¬ 
ly,  but  guess  there  are  about  six).  I  keep 
them  in  two  Socks,  60  in  each  flock. 
They  have  been  laying  all  Winter.  We 
keep  an  egg  record.  Just  now  within  a 
few  days  a  few  of  the  biddies  have  been 
eating  eggs.  Some  say,  Cut  off  the  head. 
I  hate  to  lose  uie  hen,  and  that  lets 
them  out  too  easy.  I  have  treated 
those  hens  this  Winter,  like  as  a  father 
would  treat  an  only  son,  and  more  so, 
and  now  all  the  kindness  and  all  the 
knowledge  I  have  gained  from  poultry 
books  will  go  for  naught,  unless  there  is 
a  remedy  applied.  I  fixed  one,  yester¬ 
day,  so  that  she  will  not  eat  eggs  to-day. 
I  took  my  knife  and  cut  the  upper  bill 
off  square,  and  far  enough  back  to  bring 
the  blood  a  little.  This  will  stop  them, 
but  it  is  hard  to  find  out  the  guilty 
parties.  If  you  see  one  in  a  nest,  she 
will  hop  down,  and  then  she  is  lost 
among  50  other  hens  that  all  look  alike. 
I  shall  leave  dry  bran  by  them  and  that 
is  another  remedy. 

I  am  Wintering  seven  pigs  or  shotes. 
They  sleep  in  a  warm,  dry  cellar  17x20, 
but  I  feed  them  in  a  trough  out  doors. 
I  shovel  out  the  trough  and  have  the 
snow  piled  higher  than  my  head.  The 
path  from  the  house  to  the  pig  yard 
drifts  full  nearly  every  day,  and  it 
must  be  four  feet  above  ground  now. 
First  you  slip  off  on  one  side,  and  then 
the  other,  and  go  away  down  in  the 
snow,  but  don’t  say  anything,  and  spill 
as  little  slop  as  possible.  I  am  winter¬ 
ing  26  cattle,  15  sheep,  and  a  pair  of 
horses.  A  load  of  hay  lasts  me  about 
three  days.  I  have  a  boiling  spring  in 
the  barnyard,  with  a  hogshead  set  in  it. 
It  never  freezes.  The  thermometer  has 
been  down  to  26  or  28  degrees  below 
zero  this  Winter,  and  on  such  mornings 
the  steam  will  rise  from  my  spring,  and 
I  say  to  myself,  “Old  man,  you  don’t 
depend  on  any  old  windmill,  with  frozen 
pipes  for  water,  do  you?” 

8.  C.  ARMSTRONG. 


SILAGE  AND  HORSES. 

I  enclose  you  an  item  clipped  from  our 
local  paper: 

“It  is  said  that  two  valuable  horses  be¬ 
longing  to  J.  B.  Bristol,  of  Westfield,  died 
recently  from  eating  silage.  Mr.  Bristol 
has  a  silo  which  he  fills  each  year  with 
green  cornstalks  which  are  cut  and  made 
into  silage.  Cattle  do  well  on  the  feed, 
and  he  fed  some  to  his  horses  with  fatal 
results.  One  was  sick  only  a  few  hours; 
the  other  was  sick  four  days.  He  valued 
the  team  at  $300.” 

Do  you,  or  any  of  the  readers  of  your 
paper  know  for  sure  that  silage  will  kill 
horses?  L-  G- 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  often  heard  such  reports. 
Of  course  we  all  know  that  people  are 


likely  to  get  causes  mixed  up  with  ef¬ 
fects.  We  have  consulted  a  number  of 
the  State  Veterinarians,  some  of  whom 
report  as  follows: 

I  know  of  two  or  three  instances  where 
the  horses  kept  in  the  same  barn  with 
the  silo,  where  their  stalls  were  near  it, 
had  spinal  meningitis.  It  was  thought 
that  the  cause  of  the  disease  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  fermentation  of  the  silage; 
however,  on  the  other  hand  I  have  seen 
numerous  cases  of  spinal  meningitis  in 
horses  kept  in  city  stables  where  there 
were  no  silos.  Austin  peters. 

Massachusetts. 

I  have  never  known  any  injurious  ef¬ 
fects  to  arise  from  its  use  as  food  for 
horses,  mules  or  cattle.  It  is  used  uni¬ 
versally  in  the  northern  part  of  our  State 
among  the  dairies,  and  is  conceded  by 
every  dairyman  with  whom  I  have  talk¬ 
ed,  to  be  not  only  the  best  but  the  cheap¬ 
est.  c.  P.  LOVEJOY. 

Illinois.  .State  Veterinarian. 

I  know  of  no  positive  cases  where 

silage  has  killed  horses  or  mules.  Many 

horses  and  mules  have  died  in  my  prac¬ 
tice  and  under  my  observation  as  State 
Veterinarian,  which  we  could  trace  to 
nothing  else  than  the  eating  of  silage 
from  improperly-constructed  silos,  where 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  decomposition. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  to  be  positive 
about  this,  as  the  cause  is  unknown,  but 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  feeding. 
Many  other  cases  have  occurred  where 
they  did  not  feed  on  silage,  in  fact,  more 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 

A.  W.  CLEMENT, 

Maryland.  State  Veterinarian. 

I  have  never  seen  any  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  attending  the  use  or  presence  of 
silage  among  animals  or  human  beings. 
While  I  may  not  have  had  as  much  ex¬ 
perience  as  some  in  this  particular  di¬ 
rection,  yet  I  have  been  somewhat  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  matter  for  the 
past  15  years,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  and  as  a  result  I  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  personally  I  am  in  favor 
of  silage  used  in  a  judicious  manner.  Of 
course  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  cause 
death  in  animals  by  the  improper  use  of 
this  food,  but  tne  same  may  also  be  said 
of  even  the  best  of  hay  and  other  food 

Stuffs.  R.  ALEXANDER  ARCHIBALD,  V.  S. 

California. 


Cow-Pea  Silage. 

In  your  issue  of  March  3  you  ask  for 
facts  from  those  who  have  them  con¬ 
cerning  Soy  bean  or  cow-pea  silage. 
I  have  kept  one  cow,  a  purebred  Jersey, 
this  Winter,  her  last  calf  was  dropped 
September  25,  1899,  and  have  fed  her 
from  the  farm  silo.  I  have  fed,  milked 
and  cared  for  her  myself,  weighing  each 
milking  on  a  milk  scale  spring  balance, 
on  which  the  pounds  are  divided  into 
tenths  and  twentieths. 

Last  year  we  built  a  new  stave  silo, 
and  also  raised  quite  a  quantity  of  pea- 
vines  for  hay.  We  had  one  small  field 
very  near  the  silo  and  at  my  suggestion, 
we  experimented  with  some  of  them  in 
the  silo.  They  were  not  put  in  all 
through  the  silage,  but  as  convenience 
dictated  a  load  would  be  run  in.  In  get¬ 
ting  the  silage  out,  more  or  less  of  the 
corn  silage  was  mixed  with  the  cow 
peas.  It  so  happened  that  we  struck  the 
various  lots  of  cow-pea  silage  between 
February  16  and  March  16.  The  cow  I 
speak  of  was  giving  an  average  of  18 
pounds  of  milk  when  we  first  fed  the 
cow  peas.  She  gradually  increased  un¬ 
til  she  gave  22.8  pounds.  When  the  cow 
peas  gave  out  she  fell  back  to  18.8 
pounds.  Upon  reaching  cow  peas  again 
she  increased  to  23.5  pounds.  After  they 
were  gone  she  fell  back  to  20  pounds. 
Upon  reaching  the  last  lot  she  increased 
to  25  pounds;  this  was  high  water 
mark.  After  being  on  corn  silage  three 
days  she  gave  19.8  pounds.  Her  other 
feed  was  six  pounds  bran,  1%  pound 
cotton-seed  meal  and  a  very  little  poor- 
quality  hay  at  night,  not  over  five 
pounds.  w.  l.  b. 

Montclair  Farm,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


ARMSTRONO  A  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS  -CHAMBER8 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

>  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN  ( 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


>  St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 
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HE  brands  of  White  Lead  named  in 
margin  are  genuine.  They  are  and 
have  been  the  standard  for  years. 
They  are  manufactured  by  the  “  old  Dutch 
process, 
which 

the  so-called  White  Leads  (mix¬ 
tures  of  Zinc,  Barytes,  etc.),  these 
brands  correctly  represent  the 
contents  of  the  packages. 


and  by  a  company 
is  responsible.  Unlike 


FREE 


For  colors  use  National  Lead  Com¬ 
pany’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col¬ 
ors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and 
showing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled 
“  Uncle  Sam's  Experience  With  Paints  ”  for¬ 
warded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  Street,  New  York - 


Poultry-House  Roofing 

must  be  cheap,  durable  and  entirely 
airtight  and  waterproof. 

P  <5e  B  Ruberoid  Roofing 

is  what  you  want.  Invaluable  for  siding  and  for 
keeping  floors  dry  and  warm. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

Nos.  81  and  83  John  Street,  New  York. 


BROWN’S 

Automatic 


Feeding  Device 


Feeds  horses:  anything:  any 
hour  desired  while  you  may  be 
asleep  or  away,  ready  for  the 
hired  men.  Can  be  attached  to 
any  stall.  Circulars  free. 

C.  E.  BROWN  &  CO., 

Brldgeville,  Del. 


New  Feed  Grinder. 

Ball  Bearings.  Perfect  in  Construction. 
Easy  Kunning.  Grinds  Fast  and  Fine. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Special  introductory  price  for  first  one  In 
each  neighborhood 


IX  Ya„  Illicit  to  know  how  to  raise  CAL V US 
IT  1011  VVlSIl  cheaply  and  successfuUy  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W.  BARWKLL,  Waukegan  Ill 


Victor  Corn  and  Oat  Feed  should  be  fed 
at  all  stages  of  growth,  the  gains  are  con¬ 
stant,  the  results  positive,  the  profits  sure. 
Victor  Corn  and  Oat  Feed  is  made  from 
choice  grain  and  contains  no  dirt.  You 
buy  it  under  this  guarantee. 

“  Feeding  for  Flesh,”  an  invaluable  book 
on  llorse,  Cattle,  Hog  and  Sheep  Feeding.  Sent 
free.  Address  Science  Department 

THE  AMERICAN  CEREAL  CO., 

1339  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SUNDRIES  MFG.  CO., South  Bend.lnd. 


Saw 

Your 

Wood 


with  Smalley  or  Battle  Creek 
W  ood  Saws.  More  money  can  1* 
made  with  our  sawing  outfits  than 
with  any  other  implement  yon  can 
buy.  SELF  FEED  DRAG  $AWS-5  SIZES. 
Circular  or  cut  oft,  10  sizes;  also  Bolt¬ 
ina  or  Picket  Milts.  Every  machine 
sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  do 
perfect  work.  Also  full  lino  of  Pow¬ 
ers  for  operating.  Catalog  showing 
our  Smalley  line  complete  mailed  free 
if  you  name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO., 

Sole  Makers,  Manitowoc,  WIs. 


SI  la  /^V 

Fixtures,  Door  Frames,  Doors,  B 

Hoops  and  Hoop  Lugs.  B  V 

WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO.  W 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

P 


SMALL’S  CALF  FEEDER. 

Calves  suck  their  milk,  grow  sleek, 
thrifty  and  very  large,  commanding  the 
highest  market  prices  for  veal  or  dairy. 
Write  for  free  circulars. 

j.  B.  Small  A  Co.,  Boston,  MACS. 


Ufri  I  DRILLING 
If  ELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


For 


For  soft  or  rocky 
ground,  the  harrow 
that  does  the  best 
work  and  draws 
easiest  is 
Hench  and 
Droingold’i 
riding  or 
walking 

Spring  Tooth 


Wheel  Harrow 

Send  for  free  catalogue  of  best  harrows,  culti¬ 
vators,  corn  planters,  grain  drills,  etc. 

HENCH  4.  DROMCOLD,  York,  Pa. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DE.  T.  L.  KILBOBNE. 


Ringworm  on  Cattle. 

Is  there  any  sure  cure  to  kill  midge  on 
cattle,  that  which  looks  like  worm-dust 
accumulation,  which  causes  the  hair  to 
come  off  in  patches?  c.  a.  b. 

I  suppose  you  refer  to  a  form  of  ring¬ 
worm  that  is  occasionally  seen  on  cattle. 
Scrub  the  affected  patches  with  strong 
soft-soap  suds,  to  break  off  and  remove 
the  scurf.  When  dry,  paint  with  the 
compound  tincture  of  iodine,  allowing 
the  tincture  to  extend  into  the  healthy 
hair  all  around  the  patch.  Repeat  the 
application  in  four  or  five  days. 

Lice  on  Hogs. 

Give  a  remedy  for  destroying  hog  lice. 
I  have  tried  lard  and  kerosene,  and  that 
does  not  seem  to  amount  to  much.  h.  s. 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  kerosene  and  lard  ought  to  have 
killed  the  lice,  if  thoroughly  applied  and 
of  sufficient  strength.  For  horses  or  cat¬ 
tle  one  part  of  kerosene  to  about  eight 
parts  of  oil  or  water  is  sufficient;  but  for 
hogs  it  can  be  of  double  that  strength,  or 
one  part  kerosene  to  four  parts  oil  or 
water.  The  wash  should  be  thoroughly 
applied  so  as  to  reach  all  the  lice.  The 
pens  should  be  cleaned  and  scrubbed 
with  the  wash  or  whitewashed.  Repeat 
the  application  every  six  days  until  the 
lice  are  all  destroyed. 

Lice  on  Cattle. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  herd  of  cattle?  They  all  appear  to  be 
in  a  weak  and  unhealthy  condition;  three 
of  them  were  fresh  last  November,  and 
at  that  time  they  would  not  eat,  and  would 
not  give  more  than  one-half  the  usual  flow 
of  milk.  Their  calves  would  not  eat;  they 
were  mopy  and  dull.  I  could  not  sell  them 
to  the  butcher.  They  do  not  grow  and  are 
getting  large  in  the  stomach.  I  had  the 
cows  tested  for  tuberculosis,  but  they  were 
free  from  It.  I  feed  them  about  eight 
quarts  a  day  of  corn-and-cob,  chop  and 
wheat  bran  mixed,  and  cut  corn  fodder. 
We  stable  them  nights  and  stormy  weather. 
Union  Corner,  Pa.  w.  m.  s. 

The  symptoms  are  very  suggestive  of 
lousiness.  Carefully  examine  the  ani¬ 
mals  for  lice,  especially  along  the  neck, 
dewlap,  back  and  each  side  of  the  tail. 
If  lice  are  found,  rub  with  one  part  kero¬ 
sene  well  shaken  up  in  eight  parts  sweet 
or  cotton-seed  oil.  Repeat  the  applica¬ 
tion  in  a  week  or  10  days.  If  no  lice  are 
found,  there  must  be  some  fault  in  the 
care,  management  or  feeding  of  the  ani¬ 
mals,  which  should  be  corrected  if  pos¬ 
sible. 

Intestinal  Worms  in  Pigs. 

I  have  noticed  that  pigs  of  a  stunted 
growth  generally  have  Intestinal  worms. 
What  is  their  cause,  preventive,  and  cure? 
Centreport,  Pa.  a.  d.  b. 

The  presence  of  a  considerable  number 
of  intestinal  worms  will  not  only  stunt 
the  growth  of  pigs,  but  they  frequently 
cause  death,  and  occasionally  epidemics 
resembling  hog  cholera.  The  presence 
of  intestinal  worms  is  due  to  the  pigs 
swallowing  the  eggs  of  some  larval 
state  of  the  parasite  in  their  food  or 
drinking  water.  In  some  cases  the  para¬ 
sites  appear  to  be  conveyed  directly  from 
the  infected  to  the  uninfected,  through 
the  feces.  In  other  cases  the  parasite 
must  pass  a  portion  of  its  life  outside 
the  hog,  either  in  water,  moist  earth  or 
in  some  other  animal.  Of  many  of  the 
intestinal  worms  comparatively  little  is 
known  of  their  life  history.  They  can 
be  prevented  in  great  measure,  by  ex¬ 
ercising  care  in  not  introducing  in¬ 
fected  hogs  that  may  infect  other 
animals  or  yards;  and  by  keeping 
uninfected  animals  in  yards  and 
pens  that  have  never  been  occupied 
by  infected  stock.  When  confined  in 
pens  they  should  be  cleaned  and  kept 
as  dry  as  possible,  and  if  in  yards  or 
fields  the  pigs  hhould  have  access  only 
to  good  running  water,  or  to  fresh  water 
supplied  daily.  Avoid  all  stagnant 
water,  mud  holes,  or  filth  of  any  kind. 
Oil  of  turpentine  is  one  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  remedies  for  the  removal  of  In¬ 


testinal  worms.  Cause  the  pigs  to  fast 
for  at  least  12  hours.  Then  give  each 
pig  one  teaspoonful  oil  of  turpentine  for 
each  30  pounds’  weight  of  pig.  Admin¬ 
ister  the  turpentine  by  drench,  well 
shaken  up  in  four  or  five  parts  raw  lin¬ 
seed  or  castor  oil,  or  in  eight  to  10  parts 
of  milk.  Repeat  the  dose  once  or  twice 
at  intervals  of  a  week  or  10  days.  If 
the  pigs  are  in  a  field  where  it  would  be 
difficult  to  catch  and  drench  them,  the 
turpentine  can  be  fed  in  the  food,  but  it 
will  be  less  effective.  Cause  the  pigs  to 
fast  as  before,  so  that  they  will  be  very 
hungry;  mix  the  turpentine  with  the 
feed  just  before  feeding,  and  then  see 
that  each  pig  has  an  opportunity  to  get 
its  share. 

Corns  on  Horses’  Heels. 

I  have  a  horse  with  a  corn  in  the  heel 
and  contracted  hoof.  Can  I  help  or  cure 
it?  c.  v.  M. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  have  a  good  mare  with  corns  on  her 
feet  in  the  inside  of  each  forefoot.  What 
can  I  do  to  get  rid  of  them?  j.  c.  h. 

Grass  Lake,  Mich. 

Cut  out  the  corn  to  the  quick,  or  un¬ 
til  the  blood  comes  quite  freely.  Rasp 
down  the  bearing  surface  of  the  heel  so 
as  to  avoid  any  pressure  on  the  shoe. 
Apply  a  bar-shoe,  after  which  dress  the 
sole  with  hot  tar.  Repeat  the  hot  tar 
dressing  twice  a  week.  When  not  at 
work,  keep  the  horse  standing  during 
the  day  in  one  or  two  inches  of  wet  clay. 
At  night  remove  to  a  dry  stall,  dry  the 
hoof  and  apply  an  ointment  of  equal 
parts  of  pine  tar  and  vaseline  melted  to¬ 
gether.  If  the  horse  is  used  daily  so  that 
he  cannot  stand  in  the  clay,  pack  the 
feet  at  night  with  wet  moss  or  sponge, 
retaining  it  by  a  bandage  around  the 
hoof  if  necessary.  In  the  morning  re¬ 
move  the  packing,  dry  the  hoof,  ana  ap¬ 
ply  the  tar  and  vaseline.  Have  the 
horse  reshod  at  least  every  four  weeks, 
to  avoid  pressure  of  the  affected  heel  on 
the  shoe.  Cut  out  the  corn  at  each  shoe¬ 
ing,  as  long  as  any  bruised  or  blood¬ 
stained  horn  remains.  After  a  corn  has 
been  removed  avoid  paring  away  the 
frog,  or  cutting  out  the  bars,  “opening 
of  the  heels;”  also  extensive  rasping  of 
the  hoof  wall,  or  undue  paring  of  the 
sole,  all  of  which  favors  contracted  feet 
and  corns. 

Care  of  Hogs. — In  a  bulletin  issued 
by  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at 
Toronto  the  following  sensible  advice  is 
given  on  the  care  of  hogs: 

it  is  certain  that  hogs  greatly  relish 
a  little  fresh  earth  during  confinement. 
Ashes  are  also  good,  mixed  with  a  little 
salt,  and  kept  in  boxes  where  the  hogs 
can  get  them  at  will,  they  are  certainly 
beneficial.  Charcoal  is  excellent,  and 
has  a  tendency  to  prevent  indigestion. 
The  charcoal  may  be  fed  alone  or  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  substances.  The 
following  mixture  is  recommended  by 
the  veteran  swine  breeder,  Theodore 
Louis:  “Take  three  bushels  of  common 
charcoal,  eight  pounds  of  salt,  two 
quarts  of  air-slaked  lime,  one  bushel  of 
wood  ashes.  Break  the  charcoal  well 
down,  with  shovel  or  otuer  implement, 
and  thoroughly  mix.  Then  take  1*4 
pound  of  copperas  and  dissolve  in  hot 
water,  and  with  an  ordinary  watering 
pot  sprinkle  over  the  whole  mass,  and 
again  mix  thoroughly.  Put  this  mix¬ 
ture  into  self-feeding  boxes,  and  place 
tnem  where  hogs  of  all  ages  can  eat  of 
their  contents  at  pleasure.”  If  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  the  hogs  are  of  a  constipated 
nature,  the  following  mixture  works 
well:  Equal  parts  by  weight  of  Epsom 
salts,  sulphur,  and  powdered  charcoal. 
Feed  the  hogs  some  of  this  once  daily 
in  their  food.  The  quantity  to  be  given 
will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  animals, 
say  from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  dessert¬ 
spoonful  for  each  animal,  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  dose  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  droppings. 


Two  years  ago  1  was  afflicted  with  a  bad  Cough, 
which  the  physicians  pronounced  to  be  CONSUMP¬ 
TION,  but  after  using  two  bottles  of  Jayne’s  Ex¬ 
pectorant,  I  was  much  gratified  to  find  myself 
entirely  cured.— C.  U.  THOMAS,  Cedarville,  Texas, 
Oct.  21, 1895. 

For  sick  headache  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Adi; 


1900  “ALPHA-BABY” 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Great  as  has  been  the  previous  superiority  of  the  “Alpha” 
De  Laval  machines  to  other  separators,  the  20TH 
CENTURY  “Alpha”  developments  place  them  still 
further  above  the  possibilities  of  attempted  competition 
from  anything  else  in  the  shape  of  a  cream  separator. 


NEW  STYLES,  CAPACITIES 

Old  Style  “Hollow-Bowl”  Baby  No.  1 
Old  Style  “ Strap”  Humming-Bird, 
Improved  “Crank”  Humming-Bird, 
Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  1,  - 

Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  2,  • 

Improved  High-Frame  Baby  No.  2, 
Improved  High-Frame  Baby  No.  3, 
Improved  Dairy  Steam-Turbine, 


AND  PRICES. 

150  lbs.,  -  $50.00 


175  lbs., 
225  lbs., 
325  lbs., 
450  lbs., 
450  lbs., 
850  lbs., 
850  lbs., 


50.00 
65.00 
100  00 
125.00 
125.00 
200.00 
225.00 


Send  for  “  20  th  Century 99  catalogue . 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago. 


103  &.  105  Mission  St., 

San  Francisco. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

327  Commissioners  St. 

Montreal. 


FIG.  I 


FIB. 3 


FIE.  6' 


COMPETITORS  HAVE  FRANKLY  ADMITTED  THAT 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separators 

ARE  THE  BEST  SKIMMERS  ON  THE  MARKET. 


We  illustrate  herewith  our  new  corrugated  bowl,  which  is 
giving  such  perfect  satisfaction,  and  which  does  not  require  hot 
water  to  flush.  A  small  quantity  of  skimmilk  does  the  work  thor¬ 
oughly— more  so  than  competitors  that  have  central  tubes  and  a 
multiplicity  of  discs  for  the  cream  to  stick  to,  as  the  U.  S.  lias 
neither.  Competitors,  in  their  efforts  to  find  something  to  check 
the 

Victorious  Progress  of  the  United  States, 

have  tried  to  make  a  big  bugbear  of  using  hot  water  to  flush  the 
bowl,  but  now  this,  their  last  criticism,  is  overcome,  and  they  are 
at  loss  to  know  what  to  harp  on  to  prejudice  purchasers  against 
the  Improved  U.  S.  and  reduce  the  constantly  increasing  sales. 

Write  for  our  1900  or  “New  Century”  catalogue  giving  full 
particulars. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


SHARPLES 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

ALWAYS  THE  BE8T. 


I  TUB  SIL4KPLK9  CO. 
Chicago,  III. 


P.  M.  SIIABPLBS, 
West  Chester  Pa. 


TT’S  just  the  thing  for 
A  the  suburban  milk¬ 
man— low  down— short 
turn— easy  draught- 
light  weight — p  rices 
will  suit  a  modest 
pocketbook. 
CHAMPION  MILK 

COOLER  CO., 
Milk  Dealers’  Supplies, 
39  Railroad  Street, 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


Skimming 
M,adc  Easy 

Running  an  ordinary 
hand  separator  is  hard 
work.  The  National  Hand 
Separator  turns  so  easily  and 
U  made  so  simply  that  the  women 
folks  can  run  it,  take  it  apart,  clean, 
and  put  it  together.  We 
will  give  you  a  ten  days’ 
L  trial  of  the 

NATIONAL 

Hand  Separator 

absolutely  free. 

Test  it  thoroughly  by  the  Bide 
of  any  other  separator; 
return  it  in  ten  days  (at 
our  expense),  if  you  find 
a  fault  in  it. 

Write  for  one  to-day. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


SILO 


SEED  CORN 

•Forwarding 
Depot  forall  Field  Seeds.  Si  os 
from  A  to  Z.  Catalogues  free. 
AMERICAN  SILO-SEED  CO. 
Buffalo,  N.  V 


BUTTER  PROFITS 

BESTOW  More  money  comes  with  the  use 
'  /  of  improved  machines— and  easier 

work.  Send  for  our  big  illustrated 
catalogue— mailed  free. 

“BESTOV”  every¬ 
thing  for  dairymen. 

THE  DAIRYMEN’S 
SUPPLY  CO.. 

1937  Market  St.  Phiia. 


Her  Butter  Sells, 

and  she  gets  it  all.  She  uses  an 

Empire 
Cream 
Separator 

and  consequently  ex¬ 
tracts  all  the  butter  fat 
from  the  milk.  She  properly  ripens  her 
cream.  Her  dairy  is  sweet  and  clean  as 
herself.  Write  to-day  for  “Hints  on 
Butter  Making  ”  and  our  catalogue. 
They  tell  how  to  get  all  the  butter  from 
the  milk  and  how  to  make  butter  that 
sells  —  sent  free. 

U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO., 

212  High  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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One  of  the  officers  of  the  Oregon  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  advises  that  farmers  and  dairymen  pass  a 
resolution  not  to  consign  any  produce  to  any  commis¬ 
sion  house  that  has  been  found  guilty  of  selling  oleo, 
process  butter,  or  any  other  adulterated  food  con¬ 
trary  to  law.  In  the  forcible  language  of  the  street — 
what’s  the  matter  with  that? 

* 

The  American  people  have  given  oleo  men  a  chance 
to  be  honest.  They  had  a  chance  to  sell  their  in¬ 
ferior  fat  for  just  what  it  is.  They  did  not  wish  to 
do  this — they  wished  to  sell  it  as  butter,  and  so  they 
made  up  as  close  a  counterfeit  as  they  could.  It  is 
always  right  and  fair  to  give  people  a  chance  to  be 
honest  if  they  really  desire  to  be  so.  If  they  refuse 
to  be  honest  the  only  thing  left  is  to  force  honesty 
upon  them. 

* 

“The  R.  N.-Y.  uses  the  word  ‘orts’;  what  do  you 
mean  by  it?”  That  question  comes  from  a  want-to- 
know  reader.  The  word  means  a  morsel  or  fragment 
left  from  a  meal.  We  use  it  in  describing  the  rem¬ 
nants  left  by  a  cow  after  eating  the  food  put  in  her 
manger.  She  picks  out  what  she  wants,  and  leaves 
the  rest.  A  man’s  “oughts”  are  the  duties  he  leaves 
undone  after  picking  out  the  easiest  and  most  agree¬ 
able.  By  putting  salt  or  sugar  on  the  ‘orts,’  a  cow 
can  be  induced  to  eat  most  of  them  up.  By  sugaring 
the  “oughts”  with  gold  or  flattery  the  man  will  per¬ 
form  a  few  of  his  neglected  duties.  While  such  sugar¬ 
ing  helps  the  cow  it  hurts  the  man! 

* 

Those  who  visited  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  will 
recognize  the  picture  shown  on  the  next  page.  The 
striking  groups  about  the  Agricultural  Building  were 
among  the  noblest  shown  at  the  Fair.  Well  they 
might  be,  for  agriculture  is  the  noblest  and  truest  to 
Nature  of  any  of  our  industries.  The  poet  has  caught 
the  true  spirit  oi  this  powerful  figure,  and  his  lines 
are  worthy  of  profound  thought.  We  wish  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always  the  vigorous, 
healthy  giant  who  dignifies  agriculture.  We  often  see 
weakly,  sick,  or  even  deformed  persons,  who  by  sheer 
force  of  will  or  exercise  of  keen  brains  have  wrested 
success  and  honor  from  the  soil. 

* 

The  secretary  of  the  American  Cranberry  Growers’ 
Association  makes  this  statement,  which  many  people 
will  stamp  as  true: 

When  a  man  sells  for  $1.25  what  he  thinks  has  cost  him 
$1  he  is  well  satisfied  with  himself.  When  he  learns  af¬ 
terward  that  the  actual  cost  was  $1.50  he  wants  to  kick 
himself,  and  when  he  discovers  that  after  all  he  might 
as  well  have  made  a  profit,  he  feels  like  calling  in  his 
neighbors  to  assist  in  the  performance. 

No  doubt  the  neighbors  would  be  quite  willing  to 
assist.  A  kick  is  one  of  the  few  things  which  are  easier 
to  give  than  to  receive.  Our  observation  is  that  many 
of  us  are  producing  some  crops  at  a  loss,  but  there 
are  few  of  us  who  prove  it— though  we  could  do  so 
if  we  desired. 

* 

Ten  years  ago  a  Supreme  Court  decision  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  patent  case  would  not  have  greatly  interested 
many  farmers.  Now,  there  are  so  many  rural 
telephone  lines  in  operation  that  the  decision  will 
directly  affect  many.  The  Bell  Telephone  Company 
claims  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  the  microphone 
or  mouthpiece  of  the  long  distance  ’phone.  This  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  long  distance  talking.  Local 
telephone  companies  can  operate  in  towns  or  over 
short  distances,  but  when  they  attempt  to  reach  out¬ 
side  points  they  run  up  against  this  Bell  patent,  and 
must  pay  a  high  price  for  the  service.  The  patent  was 


applied  for  in  1877,  and  lay  for  14  years  in  the  patent 
office.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Bell  Company  did  this 
purposely,  so  as  to  have  continued  protection  when 
its  other  patents  expired.  The  present  suit  is  brought 
by  the  Bell  Company  to  prevent  other  companies 
from  using  the  microphone,  which  they  have  done, 
hoping  that  the  Court  would  decide  in  their  favor. 
If  the  Bell  Company  win,  they  will  have  a  monopoly 
for  nine  years  more.  If  they  lose  the  microphone  will 
become  public  property  and  telephone  service  will  at 
once  be  extended  and  cheapened.  The  R.  N.-Y.  be¬ 
lieves  that  our  patent  laws  need  overhauling  at  once. 
In  a  case  like  this  telephone  patent  the  Government 
should  have  the  power  to  buy  it  of  the  inventor 
or  owner  and  make  it  free  to  the  people. 

• 

The  oleo  men  seem  to  scent  defeat,  and  they  are 
throwing  out  “an  anchor  to  windward.”  A  bill  is  be¬ 
fore  Congress  which  purports  to  define  “renovated,” 
or  more  properly,  deviled  butter.  This  is  the  way 
these  law  makers  would  define  this  stuff: 

Any  article  or  compound  produced  by  mixing  or  com¬ 
pounding  with  or  adding  to  natural  milk  or  cream,  pack¬ 
ing  stock,  or  other  butter,  and  animal  fats,  or  animal  or 
vegetable  oils,  or  any  oleaginous  substance  not  produced 
from  milk  or  cream. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  would  include  oleo.  Very 
likely  the  oleo  men  see  that  the  Grout  bill  is  likely  to 
pass,  and  they  want  this  loop  hole  to  crawl  through. 
It  would  be  a  sleek  scheme  to  obtain  a  low  tax  and 
easy  regulations  on  deviled  butter,  and  then  continue 
their  fraudulent  trade  under  the  new  name. 

* 

One  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Chicago  sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Industrial  Commission  said 
that  one  reason  why  American  workmen  do  not  save 
more  is  Decause  there  is  no  place  in  this  country 
where  he  can  deposit  his  savings  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  they  will  be  secure.  The  absence  of  Govern¬ 
ment  savings  institutions,  and  the  many  failures  of 
small  banks,  give  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  and  dis¬ 
courage  thrift.  The  person  of  small  means  must  be 
encouraged  in  thrift  by  convenient  places  of  deposit 
that  are  absolutely  safe.  Here  again  we  see  a  strong 
argument  for  postal  savings  banks,  which  would  give 
absolute  security  and  convenience  of  access  to  all 
small  holders.  Such  banks  are  usually  urged  for 
their  value  to  small  wage-earners,  but  anyone  famil¬ 
iar  with  rural  life  can  see  their  great  need  in  farming 
communities.  Free  rural  mail  delivery  and  postal 
savings  banks  are  two  reforms  imperatively  de¬ 
manded  by  farm  conditions. 

* 

The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  recently 
met.  It  gave  the  State  all  rights  to  its  property  at 
Syracuse,  and  adjourned  to  May  8.  It  was  evident  that 
the  property  would  go  back  to  the  State,  but  most 
people  who  gave  thought  to  the  subject  expected 
that  the  State  Fair  would  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Agricultural  Department.  A  bill  designed  to  bring 
this  about  was  introduced  in  the  State  Senate,  but 
suddenly  the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  put  the  con¬ 
trol  in  charge  of  a  commission  of  11  persons  selected 
by  the  Governor.  This  was  rushed  through  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  apparently  at  the  order  of  Governor  Roosevelt. 
The  idea  of  another  expensive  and  cumbersome  com¬ 
mission  will  not  strike  most  farmers  favorably.  A 
great  majority  of  the  life  members  of  the  Society 
are  opposed  to  such  management.  They  believe  that 
it  will  become  a  mere  political  machine.  The  bill  ap¬ 
propriates  $100,000  to  be  used  in  paying  the  debts  of 
the  Society.  The  annual  appropriation  of  $22,000  will 
be  forthcoming  also.  It  would,  indeed,  be  strange 
if  with  this  great  sum  of  money  the  State  Fair  could 
not  be  made  to  succeed,  under  almost  any  manage¬ 
ment. 

* 

The  fraud  commission  man  is  still  very  much  alive. 
His  scheme  is  to  write  pleasant  letters,  offering  extra 
good  prices,  or  guaranteeing  special  advantages.  One 
of  our  readers  in  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  recently  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  letter  from  a  party  in  Mass.: 

Dear  Sir:  Being  well  established  in  the  above-named 
business  and  having  been  referred  to  you  as  an  extensive 
producer  of  maple  syrup  and  sugar,  I  beg  to  say: 

I  am  in  a  position  to  receive  and  sell  all  of  these  goods 
that  you  can  produce  and  ship  this  season,  get  you  the 
highest  prices  for  the  same,  and  make  returns  as  soon  as 
the  goods  are  sold. 

I  want  syrup  put  in  one  (1)  gal.  cans,  twelve  (12)  to 
the  crate,  sugar  in  ten  (10)  lb.  pails,  twelve  (12)  to  the 
crate. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  ready  market  this  season  for  all 
the  syrup  produced  at  $1.00@$1.25  per  gal.,  and  10<g)12c.  per 
lb.  for  sugar. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  and  to  receive  your  goods  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready  for  market,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Some  people  might  have  sent  some  sugar  or  syrup 
at  once,  but  our  friend  sent  us  the  letter  with  this 
comment: 

I  regard  commission  agents  with  suspicion  when  they 


send  circulars  without  references.  Perhaps  the  above 
proposition  is  all  right,  but  I  shall  sell  in  the  home  market. 

That  is  just  where  our  friend  shows  rare  good  sense. 
This  commission  man  may  be  all  right,  but  he  must 
have  a  queer  idea  of  human  nature  if  he  expects  men 
to  ship  goods  to  him  without  reference  or  investiga¬ 
tion.  Yet  the  truth  is  that  hundreds  of  farmers  do 
this  very  thing.  You  could  not  possibly  fool  them  in 
a  horse  or  grain  trade,  but  the  first  smooth  rascal  who 
comes  along  will  get  a  share  of  their  hard-earned 
dollars. 

• 

Can  a  man  farm  both  ends  of  the  country  at  once? 
In  theory  a  northern  farmer  can  produce  a  crop  of 
grain  or  potatoes,  then  go  to  Florida  or  Texas,  and 
spend  the  Winter  and  early  Spring  in  producing  a 
crop  of  early  potatoes,  truck  or  fruit.  The  plan  is  to 
return  after  finishing  this  southern  crop  to  the  north¬ 
ern  farm,  and  cultivate  that  during  the  Summer.  This 
is  a  good  theory,  and  could  it  be  worked  out  it  would 
prove  a  blessing  to  many  old  farmers  who  feel  the 
keen  teeth  of  the  northern  Winters.  The  farmer 
might  have  his  northern  farm  in  wheat,  rye  or  hay 
and  then  get  through  in  time  for  his  southern  work, 
but  we  doubt  whether  potatoes,  oats,  corn  or  fruit 
would  enable  him  to  do  it.  A  large  family  might  be 
divided— the  frailer  ones  going  south  at  the  opening 
of  Winter.  We  are  trying  something  of  this  plan 
with  a  small  potato  crop  this  year.  Another  year  we 
would  like  to  send  the  incubators  to  Florida,  hatch 
eggs  in  December  or  earlier,  and  bring  the  pullets 
north  in  May. 

BREVITIES. 

THE  WEED’S  COMPLAINT. 

"It’s  rough, 

I  tell  you  what,  an’  tough.  Five  times 
I’ve  taken  root,  this  Spring,  an’  tried  to  grow, 

But  ev’ry  time  I  git  a  start,  along 
That  smarty  comes  a-brandishin’  his  hoe — 

An’  chop!  An’  there  I  am  again.  They  might, 

I  think,  at  least  jest  let  a  feller  be, 

Who  wasn’t  doin’  nothin’,  but  they  seem 
To  have  a  spite  agin  me,  I  can  see, 

An’  I  don’t  git  no  chance,”  said  the  weed. 

“O’  course, 

If  I  was  both’rin’  anybody— but  I  ain’t; 

Ain’t  bonin’  favors  an’  ain’t  makin’  any  blow. 

I’m  peaceable  an’  quiet  an’  jest  try 
To  git  along  the  best  I  know; 

I  wasn’t  even  planted,  but  jest  growed 
All  by  my  lonely — wasn’t  helped  a  speck, 

As  others  are;  but  the  less  I  ask, 

It  seems,  the  more  I  git  it  in  the  neck— 

An’  I  don’t  git  no  chance,”  said  the  weed. 

—Cleveland  Leader. 

Woodchucks  love  salt— page  249. 

Sunday  belongs  to  the  women  folks. 

Money  shouts  and  conscience  whispers. 

Come,  now,  arrest  that  “rest”  and  put  it  at  work. 

Some  housewives  are  under  carpet-bug  government. 

The  mice  will  call  a  litter  of  kittens  a  good  catch  crop. 

A  “Blossom  Festival”  was  held  at  Saratoga,  Cal.,  on 
March  20! 

Be  this  the  burden  of  your  song— the  hurrler  most  oft 
goes  wrong. 

Frauds  may  come  and  frauds  may  go,  but  the  one  that 
stays  is  oleo. 

Sowing  pine  needles  on  a  strawberry  patch  is  a  south¬ 
ern  plan  of  campaign. 

A  dangerous  tree— the  wild  cherry.  It  will  kill  stock 
and  feed  Peach  borers. 

The  Minorca  rooster  and  the  Galloway  bull  are  good 
examples  of  black  male. 

Given  a  blind  man  and  a  mince  pie,  and  you  have  a 
case  of  pie  plant  in  the  dark. 

Has  anyone  ever  proved  scientifically  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  “planting-in-the-moon”  theory? 

The  Government  decides  that  it’s  Puerto  Rico,  and  that 
we  mustn’t  spell  the  first  syllable  with  an  o. 

Little  Is  said  about  dishorning  these  days.  Has  it 
been  given  up,  or  does  everybody  know  about  it? 

One  of  the  great  tests  of  Christianity  is  a  low  per  cent 
of  resentment  against  those  who  have  injured  us. 

Nursery  stock  and  young  trees  and  plants  may  be  dug 
up  and  taken  away  by  a  tenant  before  his  lease  expires. 
This  question  keeps  coming  up  each  year. 

There  is  a  district  in  Missouri  where  the  corn  cobs  are 
in  great  demand  for  pipe-making.  Now,  if  the  farmers 
could  only  fertilize  their  corn  with  tobacco  stems! 

What  is  the  best  State  in  the  Union?  The  state  of 
happiness.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  love,  on  the 
east  by  self-denial,  on  the  south  by  clean  heart,  and  on 
the  west  by  faith  and  hope. 

Many  farmers  believe  that  dissolved  bone  black  is  a 
better  source  of  phosphoric  acid  than  dissolved  phos¬ 
phate  rock.  A  mean  little  fraud  somewhat  practiced  is 
to  stain  the  rock  with  aniline  dyes  and  sell  it  for  bone 
black. 

Cornell  University  has  been  voted  a  State  appropria¬ 
tion  to  be  used  in  investigation  of  human  food.  Let’s 
see  whether  our  scientists  can  devise  a  general  farm 
ration  that  will  make  a  deeper  dent  In  the  country  than 
the  New  England  pork  and  beans  have  done. 
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THE  MAN  WITH  THE  SHOVEL 

He  does  not  write  you  poems  with  his  pen; 

But,  with  a  plow  and  Nature’s  alchemy. 

That  makes  the  gold  leap  up  behind  the  share, 

He  writes  them  in  a  mile  of  waving  wheat, 

That  bends  and  leaps  and  sings  the  whole  day  long; 

A  song  of  lovely  cadence  in  the  breeze, 

A  song  of  rosy  children  by  the  hearth, 

A  song  of  mighty  ships,  that  plow  the  main, 

A  song  of  better  races  yet  to  be! 

That  there  are  backs  o’er-bent  with  hopeless  toil, 
That  there  are  foreheads  narrow,  seamed  and  low, 
That  there  are  eyes  that  scarcely  think  to  raise 
A  look  of  hope  to  God’s  o’er-pitying  skies, 

Held  down  by  burdens  men  conspire  to  bind— 

We  grant  you;  but,  why  shall  we  court  despair? 

Look  on  this  giant,  our  good  western  growth, 

And  better,  finer  than  the  early  gods, 

As  with  a  smile  he  treads  the  teeming  earth, 

Lord  of  the  best  that  life  and  love  can  bring. 

Aye,  proud  indeed  the  curl  of  yonder  lip, 

And  scornful,  too,  the  flash  of  kingly  eyes, 

Knowing  their  heritage  beyond  the  touch 
Of  emperor  or  Dives!  His  are  heart, 

And  health,  and  strength,  and  joy,  in  every  vein! 
Come  hither,  Kings!  Can  ye  boast  any  more? 

No,  not  so  much,  poor  harried  bones  and  brains! 

Man  with  the  Sceptre,  neither  are  you  free; 

Go,  stand  beside  your  bondman  with  “the  hoe!” 

But  you,  our  yeoman,  with  a  heart  and  brain, 

Go  on  with  Nature  down  the  gladsome  year, 

Winning  her  smiles  that  millions  never  know, 

The  while  her  kisses  turn  your  cheeks  to  bronze— 
Her  favorite  son— while,  ere  the  East  has  made 
The  prairies  blush  along  their  fruitful  breasts, 

You  rise  a^  glad  as  breeze  or  birds  or  sun. 

So,  flanked  by  your  good  friends,  the  Steam  and  Horse, 
And  cunning  implements  of  later  days, 

You  drive  the  furrows  through  the  fragrant  soil. 

You  sow  the  seed  in  happy,  wholesome  faith. 

Cheered  by  the  laugh  of  children,  song  of  birds, 

And  when  the  Harvest  smiles,  the  reaper  hums; 

And  yours  the  sheaves  upon  a  thousand  plains, 

And  yours  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills; 

Then,  if  the  flower  of  Human  Life  is  best, 

The  joy  is  yours  who  by  your  toil  have  made 
Two  lives  to  grow  in  place  of  one  before. 

No  scheming  cramper  of  the  limbs  of  Trade, 

No  heartless  lord  of  other  people’s  lives, 

No  Old-World  despot  with  his  sharpened  sword 
Forever  threatening  another’s  neck; 

But  simple,  honest  almoner  of  God, 

Upbuilder,  not  destroyer,  there  he  stands, 

Our  nature’s  gentleman,  our  son, 

Our  noblest  product  of  our  noble  land! 

And  shall  the  men  who  loll  in  gilded  halls, 

The  dandy  of  the  salon  or  the  mall, 

Or  millions  who  are  tied  to  stool  and  desk 
Be  slow  to  grasp  the  hand  that  sows  the  wheat? 
Firm  as  the  rock-base  of  our  snowy  peaks 
Shall  still  abide  this  rock-base  of  our  breed— 

The  country  blood  and  brain  and  bone  and  brawn— 
And  God  forbid,  for  many  a  century  yet, 

The  Harvest  or  the  Harvester  should  fail! 

New  Canaan,  Conn.  chahles  h.  crandall. 


GERMINATION  TESTS  FOR  SEED. 

On  page  215,  under  the  title  of  Germination  Tests 
for  Seeds,  Prof.  A.  J.  Pieters  refers  to  an  Ohio  firm 
who  brand  and  date  their  seed.  He  says:  “A  simi¬ 
lar  statement,  covering  the  purity  and  germination 
of  grasses  and  clovers,  accompanying,  say,  every 
lot  of  one  pound  or  more,  and  bearing  the  seal  of  a 
reliable  station,  would  enable  farmers  to  buy  seed 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  it  is.”  I  tried  that 
branding  and  dating  business,  and  here  is  the  snag 
I  hit.  The  dealer  says:  “I  don’t  want  them  that 
way.”  He  cannot  always  furnish  fresh  seed  if  he 
wanted  to,  and  he  knows  it.  If  he  furnished  seed 
of  a  particular  kind  that  was  invariably  good,  the 
people  woultl  soon  take  nothing  else.  It  would 
boom  the  other  fellow,  and  boost  him.  The  careful 
seedsman  will  take  them,  and  then  you  hit  another 
snag.  The  bulk  of  farm  seeds  are  not  handled  by 
careful  seedsmen.  The  farmer  wishes  to  trade  with 
a  man  he  knows,  although  the  seed  he  buys  has 
passed  through  half  a  dozen  hands,  and  all  responsi¬ 
bility  is  lost  on  the  route.  .  If  the  farmer  bought 
any  particular  brand,  and  that  was  always  good, 
the  light  would  hit  him,  but  where  would  the  dealer 
be?  The  dealer  who  buys  here  and  there,  and  just 
where  he  can  the  cheapest,  is  the  medium  it  passes 
through.  Here  in  Tennessee  thousands  of  bushels 
of  dead  millet  seed  are  sold  every  year,  and  they 
never  want  for  a  buyer  at  a  few  cents  off.  Those 
men  don’t  want  branded  and  dated  seed,  not  a  bit 
of  it,  and  if  they  took  it,  it  would  be  with  that 
mental  reservation  that  means,  “I  will  fix  you,”  and 
fix  you  they  would.  You  would  soon  have  a  worse 
reputation  than  they  have,  as  they  could  sell  stale 
stuff  for  your  seed. 

The  careful  seedsman  is  too  careful  to  allow  your 
seed  to  go  out  in  your  own  sacks.  If  you  insist 
that  he  return  them  when  they  are  emptied  (he 
will  empty  them  at  once),  it  is  discourteous  to  him, 
and  if  you  press  that  you  make  a  sore.  This  is  a 
diary  of  experience,  not  much  theory  about  it. 
There  is  a  premium  that  the  farmer  is  entitled  to 


on  honest  fair  dealing  in  a  great  many  farm  seeds, 
and  the  man  who  will  show  him  how  to  get  it  will 
benefit  the  human  race.  W.  H.  A. 

Thompson,  Tenn. 


DEATH  OF  A  PIONEER  INVENTOR. 

Frederick  Nishwitz,  a  man  who  in  a  quiet  way  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  world’s  agriculture,  died  at  Millington, 
N.  J.,  March  17,  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age.  Mr. 
Nishwitz  was  born  in  Germany,  in  1829,  and  in  1840 
his  father,  with  the  entire  family,  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  located  on  a  New  Jersey  farm.  At  15  years  of 
age,  he  left  the  farm,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  agricultural  implements.  Before  his  term 
of  apprenticeship  expired,  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  firm,  and  for  some  years  confined  himself  to  the 
manufacture  of  plows  and  small  implements.  About 
1853,  he  brought  out  the  Champion  mower,  later  the 
Monitor,  and  then  the  Advance.  He  sold  one  of  his 
patents  on  mowing  machines  for  $90,000.  This  patent 
covered  the  uoating  frame,  such  as  is  now  used  on  all 
mowing  machines.  He  finally  purchased  a  large  tract 
of  land  near  his  boyhood  home,  and  commenced 
farming.  He  saw  the  crudeness  and  imperfections  in 
implements  used  in  preparing  the  soil,  and  perfected 
what  is  known  as  the  Acme  harrow,  which  is  to-day, 
probably,  one  of  the  best-Known  tools  in  the  country. 
Strange  to  say,  although  this  tool  does  a  certain  char¬ 
acteristic  work  in  preparing  the  soil,  no  one  has  been 
able  to  perfect  a  machine  that  would  do  this  peculiar 
work  to  better  advantage.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  Mr.  Nishwitz  was  the  inventor  of  the  Acme,  for 
the  implement  was  put  on  the  market  in  the  name  of 
his  associate  in  business.  Mr.  Nishwitz  was  a  man 
of  strict  integrity,  with  wonderful  energy  and  tenacity 
of  purpose,  and  was  most  liberal  in  his  charities.  The 
work  he  did  in  devising  improvements  on  mowing 
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machines  and  tillage  tools,  has  proved  a  blessing  to 
the  farmers  of  the  country.  Although  working  in  a 
quiet,  modest  way,  he  has,  none  the  less,  done  his 
share  in  dignifying  agriculture,  and  increasing  the 
power  of  tne  farmer. 

Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— March  22,  chemicals  exploded  in  a  photo¬ 
grapher’s  laboratory  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  killing  one 
man,  injuring  six  others,  and  causing  a  property  loss  of 
$65,000.  It  is  supposed  that  the  explosion  resulted  from 
the  contact  of  sulphuric  acid  with  chloride  of  potash.  .  . 
In  Chesterfield  County,  S.  C.,  a  young  white  woman, 
whose  mode  of  life  is  said  to  have  offended  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  was  taken  from  her  home  by  a  crowd  of  so-called 
“regulators”  and  burned  to  death.  Four  arrests  were 
made  March  22,  and  lynching  is  expected  to  follow.  .  . 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  H.  C.  Frick  have  adjusted  their  dif¬ 
ferences  and  agreed  to  combine  all  their  interests  in  one 
company,  with  a  capital  of  $160,000,000.  .  .  In  Cleveland, 
O.,  1,500  machinists  struck  March  22,  demanding  a  nine- 
hour  day.  .  .  The  explosion  of  a  sawmill  boiler  at 
Muncie,  Ind.,  March  23,  killed  three  men  and  wounded 
several  others.  .  .  Tabulated  statistics  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  smallpox  all  over  the  United  States.  For  the 
week  ending  March  16  the  increase  was  1,272  cases.  .  . 
Three  more  cases  of  plague  were  reported  March  21  in 
Chinatown,  San  Francisco.  .  .  Three  firemen  were 

drowned  in  a  New  York  factory  March  24,  being  carried 
down  into  the  flooded  cellar  by  the  collapse  of  a  wall. 
Four  others  were  injured.  .  .  The  Merchants’  National 
Bank  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  closed  its  doors  March  26,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  defalcations  of  the  cashier;  his  shortage  is 
said  to  be  $145,000.  .  .  Spreading  rails  wrecked  a  fast 
mail  train  near  Cusetta,  Ala.,  March  26;  one  man  killed 
and  several  hurt.  .  .  A  fire  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
March  28,  caused  a  loss  of  $100,000. 

CONGRESS.— An  amendment  offered  March  26  to  the 
Alaskan  Code  bill  provides  that  no  aliens  be  allowed  to 
locate  and  hold  mining  claims  in  Alaska.  The  week  be¬ 
ginning  March  26  was  chiefly  given  to  the  Porto  Rican 
question;  the  Tariff  bill  and  Civil  Government  bill  are 
to  be  considered  separately.  .  .  March  27  the  House 
Committee  on  Commerce  directed  a  favorable  report  on 
the  Sherman  bill,  to  prevent  the  false  marking  or  brand¬ 
ing  of  food  and  dairy  products. 


PHILIPPINES.— An  uncensored  lettter  from  Manila, 
published  March  22,  declares  that  since  Jan.  1  the  insur¬ 
gents  have  captured  as  much  arms  and  ammunition  as 
the  Americans,  the  present  tactics  of  the  Filipinos  being 
very  effective.  .  .  Insurgents  on  the  Island  of  Leyte 
beheaded  an  American  volunteer,  who  was  a  prisoner  of 
war.  .  .  General  Otis  is  to  be  recalled,  as  his  health  is 
breaking  down  from  overwork.  It  is  said  that  most  of 
the  70,000  men  now  in  the  Islands  should  be  returned  to 
the  United  States  and  replaced  by  others,  owing  to  the 
effects  of  the  climate. 

PORTO  RICO.— The  situation  here  is  now  more  serious 
than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the  terrible  hurricane. 
In  many  places  the  poor  are  starving.  The  price  of  rice, 
beans  and  codfish  has  increased  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 
Demonstrations  against  the  delay  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  settling  open  questions  have  recently  been 
held  at  Mayaguez,  Yuace,  Arecibo,  Aguadilla,  Fajardo, 
Juana,  Diaz,  Guayama  and  many  other  towns.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  unable  to  understand  the  delay,  and  they  condemn 
all  Americans  indiscriminately.  Bad  feeling  is  arising 
which  it  will  take  years  to  overcome.  Even  riots  are 
threatened.  Trouble  is  almost  inevitable  unless  the  ten¬ 
sion  is  relieved.  Even  wealthy  land-owners  cannot  com¬ 
mand  ready  cash,  and  many  Americans  are  penniless,  be¬ 
ing  glad  to  work  for  their  board. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— President  Kruger  of  the 
Transvaal  issued  a  proclamation  March  22  annexing  the 
Orange  Free  State.  The  annexation  was  repudiated  by 
President  Steyn,  and  further  friction  between  the  two 
republics  has  resulted.  Gen.  Joubert  died  of  stomach 
trouble  at  Pretoria  March  27.  .  .  The  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  a  surplus  this  year  of  $7,500,000;  it  will  favor 
closer  commercial  union  with  Great  Britain,  and  will  in¬ 
crease  the  preference  on  British  goods  from  25  to  33  1-3 
per  cent.  Reciprocity  is  proposed  with  the  British  West 
Indies.  .  .  At  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  36  cases  and  13  deaths 
are  reported  from  bubonic  plague.  About  8,000  persons 
have  been  inoculated  against  the  disease.  -.  .  The 
steamer  Gleneige  foundered  off  the  coast  of  Gippsland, 
Australia,  March  25;  30  lives  lost. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— March  22  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  appointed  a 
committee  to  collect  data  for  a  tax  bill,  to  be  presented 
to  the  next  Legislature.  Resolutions  were  adopted  oppos¬ 
ing  any  legislation  which  will  increase  the  taxation  on 
farms;  opposing  the  Loud  Postal  bill  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  publication  of  weekly  agricultural,  fraternal,  re¬ 
ligious  and  secular  newspapers,  and  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill, 
and  indorsing  the  Grout  bill  taxing  colored  oleomargarine 
10  cents  a,  pound. 

German  imports  of  canned  beef  from  Australia  are 
rapidly  increasing,  being  now  30  per  cent  of  such  imports, 
as  against  practically  nothing  in  1897.  It  is  claimed  here 
that  the  Australian  output  is  better  than  the  American, 
and  is  supplanting  the  latter. 

March  16  A.  L.  Twitchell,  New  York  State  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  was  suspended  from  office 
for  misappropriation  of  funds.  The  shortage  in  his  ac¬ 
counts  is  said  to  be  $2,600.  His  jurisdiction  extended  over 
a  portion  of  western  New  York. 

Idaho  has  organized  a  Dairy  and  Pure  Food  Association. 
The  following  officers  have  been  elected:  President,  Prof. 
H.  T.  French,  Moscow;  vice-president,  A.  E.  Gipson, 
Caldwell;  secretary,  R.  W.  Sweet,  Nampa;  treasurer, 
John  F.  Groome,  Caldwell. 

Gen.  Amasa  J.  Parker,  of  Albany,  represented  the  glu¬ 
cose  interests  of  the  United  States  before  the  State  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Public  Health,  March  21,  at  a  hearing 
on  the  Stevens  pure-beer  bill,  which  provides  for  the 
branding  as  “inferior”  of  all  beer  except  that  made  of 
pure  malt,  pure  hops,  pure  corn  and  pure  water.  Gen. 
Parker  said  that  instead  of  aiding  the  farmers  this  bill 
would  injure  them,  because  it  would  deprive  them  of  a 
market  for  their  corn  through  the  closing  of  glucose 
works. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  March  21,  of 
egg  dealers  and  produce  men  representing  western  Wis¬ 
consin,  southern  Minnesota  and  northern  Iowa.  An  or¬ 
ganization  was  perfected,  to  be  known  as  the  Interstate 
Egg-Shippers’  Association,  with  the  following  officers: 
President,  Don  Ferguson,  La  Crosse;  vice-president,  John 
Lynard,  Owatonna;  secretary,  W.  H.  Garlock,  Winona; 
treasurer,  W.  J.  Eaton,  Rochester.  The  object  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  to  regulate  prices  and  remove  the  hostilities 
now  existing  between  merchants. 

The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Haymakers’  Association  was  held  at  Matteawan  March 
24.  Delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  State  were  present. 
The  annual  election  for  State  officers  resulted  as  follows: 
State  Chief  Haymaker,  John  J.  Slahide,  Elmira;  S.  V.  C. 
H.,  William  B.  Barber,  Binghamton;  S.  C.  of  S.,  Ed¬ 
ward  Boyd,  New  York  City;  S.  K.  of  B.,  Thomas  J.  Mc¬ 
Namara,  New  York  City;  P.  S.  C.  PI.,  A.  C.  Van  Dorn; 
National  representatives,  Thomas  Fennell,  Elmira;  Daniel 
Devlin,  Yonkers;  A.  P.  Corbin,  R.  D.  Tompkins,  Edward 
Boyd,  New  York  City,  and  William  S.  Engel,  Corning. 

March  27  1,500  Americans,  farmers,  farmers’  wives,  and 
farmers’  sons  and  daughters  passed  through  Chicago 
bound  for  the  Dakota  wheat  belt.  They  came  in  on  spec¬ 
ial  trains  from  rented  farms  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan.  Many  will  go  to 
the  Devil’s  Lake,  Turtle  Mountain,  and  Mouse  River  dis¬ 
tricts  of  North  Dakota.  Fifty  tourists’  sleeping  cars  were 
required  for  their  conveyance,  and  80  carloads  of  house¬ 
hold  furniture  accompanied  them.  This  is  the  largest 
"moving  party”  ever  engineered  by  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  and  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  conducted  by  any 
road  in  the  country. _ 

Weevils  and  Beans.— I  noticed  an  article  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  on  beans  and  the  Bean  weevil.  Don’t  you  think 
that  they  are  worse  on  some  kinds  than  on  others?  For 
a  few  years,  I  have  never  been  able  to  save  seed  of  the 
Stringless  Green-pod  unless  planted  very  late,  but  last 
year  I  saved  seed  of  this  kind,  and  three  wax  varieties. 
The  weevil  ruined  the  Green-pod,  but  the  wax  beans  are 
all  right  at  present  writing.  Other  years  I  have  saved 
a  limited  amount  of  seed  of  the  Green-pod  by  planting 
late,  but  they  do  not  bear  so  well  when  planted  late. 
Four  varieties  of  pole  beans  planted  very  late,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  were  also  infected,  or  rather  ruined  for 
seed.  j\  f. 

Stronghurst,  III. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  WAR  SONG. 
They  sailed  away  with  a  fine  disdain, 

And  they  kissed  their  loves,  “Good-bye!” 
It  was,  “Dear,  but  I’ll  soon  be  back 
again!” 

And,  “Dear,  you’ll  be  brave,  now  try!” 
They  sailed  away  with  a  fine  disdain. 

And  we  cheered  and  cheered  and  cheered 
again! 

But  some  were  silent  that  glorious  day; 

The  Women  were  watching— the  Women 
who  stay! 

They  marched  away  with  a  hopeful  heart; 

No  time  for  vain  regret. 

In  the  Empire’s  view  they  must  play  their 
part, 

And  never  an  eye  was  wet! 

They  marched  away  with  a  hopeful  heart; 
And  we  envied  our  mates  their  splendid 
part! 

But  some  were  worrying  day  by  day; 

The  wistful  Women— the  Women  who 
stay! 

They  galloped  and  gallantly  laughed  along, 

They  had  come  at  the  Empire’s  cry. 
Perhaps,  in  their  hearts,  was  a  snatch  ot 
song  .  .  . 

And  the  Thing  that  was  lurking  by! 
They  galloped  and  gallantly  laughed  along, 
And  their  hearts  were  glad  with  a  whis¬ 
pered  song! 

But  some  were  grieving  long  miles  away; 

The  Women  were  waiting— the  Women 
who  stay! 

An  ambush  swift— a  sudden  fray— 

A  shot— a  gasp— no  more! 

And  some  who  had  gone  with  a  smile 
away  .  .  . 

Shrink  not— for  this  is  war! 

A  rain  of  bullets— a  pitiful  fray— 

And  the  riderless  horses  gallop  away! 

And  some  are  in  anguish— they  can  but 
pray; 

The  Women  are  weeping— the  Women 

who  stay!  „  , 

—Sydney  Daily  Telegraph. 

* 

Near  Ashcroft,  B.  C.,  several  lakes  of 
soda  and  borax  are  reported,  one  of 
them  containing  about  20,000  tons  of  the 
powders.  If  there  were  only  a  few  of 
the  Yellowstone  Park  geysers  in  the 
vicinity,  what  a  magnificent  natural 
laundry  would  be  provided! 

* 

The  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scot¬ 
land,  has  recently  conferred  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  a  woman,  for 
the  first  time.  The  winner  of  this  dis¬ 
tinction  is  Miss  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod, 
consulting  entomologist  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England.  Miss 
Ormerod  is  the  author  of  several  works 
upon  insects,  and  her  researches  in 
economic  entomology  have  been  of  much 
value  to  farmers  and  orchardists. 

• 

A  friend  in  Vermont  advises  the  fol¬ 
lowing  treatment  for  a  new  butter  bowl 
or  tray,  as  a  preventive  of  splitting: 

Before  the  bowl  has  been  wetted  set  it 
where  it  will  get  quite  warm.  Put  one- 
quarter  pound  of  nice  fresh  lard  in  a  pan 
and  get  it  hot;  tie  a  cloth  on  a  stick,  and 
dip  in  the  hot  lard,  and  go  around  the 
edge  and  inside  of  the  bowl  six  or  eight 
different  times  until  it  has  taken  up  all 
the  fat  it  will;  then  do  the  same  to  the 
outside  and  if  done  thoroughly  the  bowl 
will  never  break. 

• 

A  few  months  ago  women  began  to 
pin  up  the  loose  hair  at  the  back  of  the 
neck  with  a  little  brooch,  any  style  of 
fancy  pin  being  used.  This  has  now 
given  way  to  a  plain  little  brooch  of 
tortoiseshell,  real  or  imitation,  either  a 
round  or  oval  ring  with  a  pin  at  the 
back  like  any  ordinary  brooch.  This 
matches  the  combs  worn,  and  is  surely 
in  better  taste  than  the  fancy  brooch. 
The  perky  upstanding  bow  of  black  vel¬ 
vet,  which  has  long  been  a  favorite  hair 
ornament,  is  still  popular,  but  on  dress 
occasions  its  place  is  taken  by  a  cluster 
of  three  puffy  little  pompons  of  illusion, 
either  black  or  some  color  matching  the 
dress.  Sometimes  a  little  spray  of  ar¬ 
tificial  flowers  is  mixed  with  them,  for 


after  being  very  much  out  of  fashion 
as  hair  ornaments  for  some  time,  flow¬ 
ers  have  returned  to  favor.  When  the 
hair  is  worn  high,  some  simple  little  or¬ 
nament  of  this  style,  harmonizing  or 
contrasting  with  the  dress,  gives  a  look 
of  elegance  to  a  plain  costume. 

• 

The  Youth’s  Companion  says  that 
a  New  England  graveyard  contains  the 
following  epitaph: 

To  the  memory  of  Ann  Sophia  and  Julia 
Hattie,  his  two  wives,  this  stone  is  erect¬ 
ed  by  their  grateful  widower,  James  B. 
Rollins.  They  made  home  pleasant. 

That  expression  “grateful  widower” 
sounds  a  little  ambiguous,  but  a  man 
who  could  say  of  two  successive  wives 
that  “they  made  home  pleasant”  has 
been  singularly  blessed.  That  is  surely 
one  of  the  highest  tributes  that  can  be 
offered  to  any  housewife;  it  implies  all 
the  domestic  virtues,  with  a  sunshiny 
temper  added  to  them. 

• 

A  friend  in  Maine,  who  is  interested 
in  the  Apple  Consumers’  League,  sends 
us  the  recipe  for  apple  mash,  which  he 
considers  superior  to  all  other  fruit 
sauces.  It  is  made  as  follows: 

Pare  and  core  the  apples,  then  mash  or 
pulverize  them,  (like  unto  mashed  potatoes) 
in  a  mortar  or  other  suitable  dish,  with  an 
old-fashioned  wooden  potato  masher. 
Sweeten  and  flavor  to  taste  with  nutmeg, 
lemon  or  vanilla;  (some  also  like  cinnamon.) 
It  may  be  eaten  plain  without  either  sweet¬ 
ening  or  seasoning,  if  liked. 

Our  friend  thinks  that  the  raw  apple 
is  much  more  wholesome'  than  when 
cooked,  and  the  mashing  process  re¬ 
move  the  difficulty  of  mastication,  which 
troubles  people  with  poor  teeth.  One 
great  disadvantage,  to  our  mind,  would 
be  the  discoloration  of  the  raw  mashed 
fruit;  it  would  soon  turn  to  the  unap¬ 
petising  brown  of  stale  apple  pomace. 

* 

A  Vermont  farmer  tells  the  Spring- 
field  Republican  that  50  years  ago  but 
little  wheat  flour  was  used  by  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmers: 

Rye  was  the  great  staple  for  bread,  and, 
in  fact,  for  pastry.  Pies  were  then  a 
great  Yankee  diet,  more  so  than  now.  Pie 
finished  the  meal,  morning,  noon  and  night, 
and  pie  crust  was  made  of  rye  flour.  I 
remember  the  complaint  of  a  farmer  of  60 
years  ago,  whose  hired  boy  had  run  away. 
“He  stole  a  wheat  pie.”  I  remember  see¬ 
ing  pies  50  years  ago  with  the  lower  crust 
of  rye  flour  and  the  upper  crust  of  wheat. 
I  remember  hearing  my  parents  say  that 
they  had  wheat  flour  only  at  Thanksgiving, 
and  then  only  the  well-to-do  farmer  bought 
a  half-barrel  of  “Baltimore  flour.” 

The  Yankees  are  giving  up  the  pie 
habit,  and  most  of  them  now  realize 
that  they  can  buy  flour  cheaper  than 
they  can  raise  either  wheat  or  rye.  An¬ 
other  old  custom  was  that  of  serving 
baked  Indian-meal  pudding  every  Sun¬ 
day  morning. 

* 

A  friend  in  Connecticut  asks  for  a 
recipe  for  hulled  corn,  such  as  his 
mother  used  to  make.  Hulled  or  lye 
corn  is  an  old-fashioned  dish,  now  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  many  breakfast  foods 
which  may  be  bought  ready-prepared. 
It  is  good  and  wholesome,  however,  and 
gives  a  change.  The  following  is  a 
standard  recipe:  Put  two  handfuls  of 
clean  hard-wood  ashes  in  two  quarts  of 
cold  water;  boil  15  or  20  minutes;  let 
stand  until  the  ashes  settle  and  the 
water  is  clear.  To  this  cleansed  water, 
Which  should  be  strong  enough  of  the 
lye  to  feel  a  little  slippery,  add  as  much 
cold  water  as  is  necessary  to  cover  the 
corn.  Put  the  corn  in  the  water;  let  it 
boil  until  the  hulls  begin  to  start,  then 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best — Adv. 


skim  the  corn  out  into  a  pan  of  clear 
cold  water,  and  rub  thoroughly  with  the 
hands,  to  remove  the  hulls,  and  cleanse 
the  corn  from  the  lye.  Rub  it  through 
three  or  four  waters,  that  there  be  no 
taste  of  the  lye;  then  put  into  clean 
water,  and  boil  till  tender,  or  cook  with 
milk,  like  samp  or  hominy. 

* 

Little  loose  knots  of  white  tulle  are 
seen  at  the  backs  of  many  new  stock 
collars,  usually  plain  or  tucked  stocks 
of  white  satin.  It  takes  very  little  ma¬ 
terial  to  make  one  of  these  collars, 
which  serve  to  brighten  a  plain  waist. 
The  prettiest  shape  is  curved  down  un¬ 
der  the  chin  and  higher  toward  the  back, 
where  it  forms  two  scallops.  This  shape 
gives  the  fashionable  height  without  the 
discomfort  of  a  stock  cut  the  same 
depth  all  around.  A  plain  silk  stock  of 
this  Shape  may  be  varied  infinitely  by 
different  bows  or  ties.  Just  now  the 
narrow  lace  scarfs — barbes,  they  are 
called — are  in  high  favor,  and  are  often 
worn  over  such  a  stock,  fastened  in 
front  either  in  a  four-in-hand  knot,  or  in 
a  small  bow  with  long  ends.  Pretty 
barbes  are  made  of  washing  net  appli- 
qued  with  Honiton  braid,  and  anyone 
'accustomed  to  the  popular  lacework 
may  do  this  readily.  A  barbe  of  white 
lace  which  will  not  wash  is  a  very  un¬ 
wise  investment.  The  main  beauty  of 
neckwear  is  its  look  of  iresh  daintiness. 
If  stocks  of  colored  silk  are  worn,  they 
should  always  have  the  little  tab  collars 
of  washing  lace  or  embroidery,  not  only 
because  the  bit  of  white  is  more  becom¬ 
ing,  but  also  because  this  prevents  the 
stock  from  soiling  so  readily.  Such 
collars,  hemstitched  and  lace-bordered, 
or  of  embroidery,  are  easily  made  from 
scraps  too  small  for  other  uses,  while 
comparatiely  dear  if  bought  readymade. 


Concerning  Technical  Training 

The  farmer  often  sows  clover,  not  for 
a  crop  of  clover  hay,  but  that  he  may 
plow  it  in  when  half  grown  and  thus  en¬ 
rich  the  soil  for  other  crops.  In  like 
manner,  says  the  American  Kitchen 
Magazine,  lessons  in  domestic  economy 
may  be  used  to  train  the  pupil  in  habits 
of  exactness,  even  if  it  is  not  pursued 
far  enough  to  be  of  much  practical  use 
in  after  life,  though  every  human  being 
needs  enough  knowledge  about  the  com¬ 
position  and  preparation  of  food,  and 
the  laws  of  hygiene,  to  enable  him  to 
live  comfortably.  Still  this  may  be 
gained  in  less  time  and  by  different 
methods  from  those  required  to  reach 
tne  skill  necessary  lor  the  production 
for  the  general  market  The  farmer, 
again,  may  raise  a  variety  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  his  home  table  with  far 
less  attention  than  is  necessary  for  the 
few  crops  he  selects  to  turn  into  money. 
Any  man  or  woman  who  is  to  depend 
upon  a  special  craft  for  daily  bread 
needs  thorough  technical  training  in 
that  direction.  Yet  much  general  edu¬ 
cation  may  come  through  the  mastery 
of  any  art  or  science.  Then  let  us  have 
clasres  in  nome  science  for  general  men¬ 
tal  development,  and  yet  make  such 
lessons  of  practical  value  for  the  daily 
life;  and  then,  also,  let  us  have  schools 
where  the  technical  training  shall  be 
given  in  systematic  fashion  combining 
theory  and  practice. 


The  Future  of 

Children 

A  child’s  life  may  be 
blighted  by  the  diseases  of 
youth,  such  as  Rickets, 
which  is  characterized  by 
weak  bones  or  crooked 
spine,  and  inability  to  stand 
or  walk  steadiiy,  or  Maras¬ 
mus,  that  wasting  disease 
characterized  by  paleness 
and  emaciation,  or  Scrofula, 
a  constitutional  disease  of 
the  glands  and  neck. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

of  pure  Cod-Liver  Oil  with  Hypo- 
phosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda  will 
prevent  and  cure  these  diseases. 
It  supplies  just  the  material  needed 
to  form  strong  bones,  rich  red 
blood  and  solid  flesh.  It  will  also 
reach  the  infant  through  the  moth¬ 
er’s  milk,  and  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  both. 

At  all  druggists ;  50c.  and  £1.00 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


B.&B. 

most  uncommonly  pretty 

Genuine  Imported  Irish  Dimi¬ 
ties  20C. 

And  Imported  Madras  Ging¬ 
hams  20C. 

— variety  to  choose  from — and 
style  and  value  proposition  that 
every  reader  who  sends  and 
gets  samples  will  have  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves — 
and  thousands  more  will  get  a 
convincing  introduction  to  this 
great  wash  goods  stock. 

N  i  c  e  s  t  inexpensive  wash 
goods  yet  :  6£,  8,  io,  1 2^c. 

Exceptional  line  of  all-wool 
Bannockburns — 56  inches  wide 
75C. 

— real  Scotchy  goods  made  in 
America — swagger  for  skirts. 

If  made  abroad  and  imported 
they’d  be  two  dollars. 

Send  us  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  a  request  for  the  new 
Spring  catalogue. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

Send  for  Free  Trial  Sample. 

Ingram’s  Pile  Cure  in  tubes,  to  be  squeezed  through 
syriDge-shaped  end.  Painless.  Instant  relief  Per¬ 
manent  cure.  Safe,  harmless,  reliable.  50  cents  by 
mail  or  at  drug  stores.  Sample  for  stamp. 

F.  F.  INuKAM  &  CO.,  73  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WASHING  FEATHER 
PILLOWS 

■  Feather  Pillows  need  wishing  once  a  year. 
Choose  a  bright,  sunny  day;  (ill  a  large  tub  half  I 
full  of  water  that  is  almost  boiling  hot;  dissolve 
| enough 

Gold  Dust  Wasting  Powder 

in  it  to  make  a  good  suds;  put  one  or  two  pillows  I 
In,  acccordlng  to  size,  push  them  up  and  down 
and  rub  them  between  the  hands  until  clean.  If  | 
one  suds  is  not  enough,  use  two  or  more;  rinse 
in  cletr  warm  water,  wring  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  hang  them  out;  when  dry,  shake  well,  and 
|  they  will  be  as  light  and  soft  as  new  pillows. 

Th.  above  la  taken  from  ear  tree  booklet 
"GOLDEN  BULKS  FOB  HOUSEWORK" 

\  Sent  tree  on  reqaeat  to 

THE  N.  K.  FAIR  HANK  COMPANY, 

|  Chisago,  St.  Louis,  Now  York,  Boston.  I 
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Ail  Okanogan  Nemesis. 

BIT  OF  BEAT  LIFE  FKOM  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE 

The  broad  rays  of  the  setting  sun  lin¬ 
gered  on  the  yellow  buttes,  turning  to 
gold  the  brown  bunchgrass  and  sage¬ 
brush  on  the  river  banks.  The  sky 
looked  like  some  rare  rose  and  blue  tint¬ 
ed  porcelain.  The  air  was  still  with  a 
mellow  warmth,  with  now  and  then  a 
hint  of  a  cool  breeze  from  the  Colum¬ 
bia’s  rushing  tide.  The  great  yellow 
peaches  that  hung  thick  on  the  trees  of 
a  ranch  that  stretched  along  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  rivaled  the  color  of 
oranges  in  the  bright  sun  rays.  In  the 
yard,  by  the  log  barn,  a  weary,  gray¬ 
haired  woman  was  milking  a  small  black 
“siwasti”  cow.  “Seems  as  though  he 
might  get  rested  some  time.’’  She  sigh¬ 
ed  as  she  looked  across  the  garden  patch 
to  the  house,  where  her  husband  sat  in 
his  rocking  chair,  reading  a  paper,  under 
one  of  the  pine  trees  that  they  had  left 
in  the  yard  for  shade.  Lorenzo  Smith- 
son  was  a  tall,  angular  man  of  perhaps 
45  years,  who  was  perpetually  resting — 
he  called  it — from  what  labor  no  one 
but  himself  knew.  Mandy,  his  wife,  de¬ 
voted  her  time  to  caring  for  him  and 
trying  to  be  farmer  and  housekeeper 
at  the  same  time. 

She  carried  her  brimming  pail  of  milk 
to  the  house,  strained  it,  and  washed 
and  put  the  pail  away.  She  measured 
out  a  pan  of  flour  and  started  to  “set” 
the  bread  to  raise  for  next  day,  when 
she  heard  a  sharp  call  of  “Mandy! 
Mandy!  you  haven’t  shut  the  chicken 
house  up,  and  there  is  a  pesky  coyote  a 
running  away  with  the  old  yellow  hen! 
’Pears  to  me  you  are  mighty  careless.” 
Mandy  ran  out  and  shut  the  chickens 
up.  Lorenzo  greeted  her  return  with: 
“You  oughtn’t  to  be  so  shiftless;  that 
hen  was  a-laying  right  along,  and  eggs 
are  15  cents  a  dozen  down  to  Wenatchee; 
besides  it  stirred  me  all  up,  an’  I  lost 
my  place  in  the  paper.”  Mandy  meekly 
replied  that  she  kind  of  forgot.  She  had 
milked  the  cow  and  got  the  kindling,  fed 
the  calf  and  pigs,  besides  washing  the 
dishes  since  supper;  seemed  like  she 
wasn’t  so  spry  as  she  used  to  be. 
“Well,”  Lorenzo  answered,  “you  ought 
to  take  pattern  after  Widder  Strongwel- 
ler;  she  is  a  hummer,  now,  I  tell  you. 
Gets  around  lively,  keeps  two  men  to 
work,  besides  a  woman;  no  slack  doings 
there.” 

Mandy’s  tired  blue  eyes  filled  with 
tears  as  she  turned  to  enter  the  house 
to  finish  her  work.  She  thought  of  the 
pretty  daughter  who  had  been  such  a 
help  and  so  much  company  a  year  ago. 
But  young  Faston  had  taken  her,  a  bride, 
to  his  ranch  up  the  Methow,  and  “Oh!” 
thought  Mandy,  “that  dreadful  rough 
country!  Will  I  ever  see  Bessie  again? 
Seems  like  she  is  a  long  way  off.” 
Mandy  spent  a  restless  night.  The  heat 
seemed  stifling.  Next  morning  she  felt 
languid  and  had  no  appetite  for  the  nice 
breakfast  she  called  Lorenzo  to.  She 
plodded  through  her  work,  did  her  bak¬ 
ing  and  drove  to  the  landing  with  a  load 
of  peaches  for  the  boat  to  take  down  the 
river  to  Wenatchee.  It  was  10  o’clock 
before  she  reached  home,  and  a  strong 
wind  was  blowing  the  white  sand  from 
the  river  shore,  sending  it  in  clouds  over 
everything.  Mandy  shook  and  dusted 
things  to  keep  them  neat  for  Lorenzo. 
Yet  he  grumbled  and  said  he  wished 
“she  would  be  a  little  neater;  things 
was  all  dusty.”  Somehow  her  head 
ached;  she  was  tired  at  last,  and  after 
dinner  laid  down  to  rest.  Before  night 
she  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  kept  fret¬ 
ting  because  she  could  not  see  to  things 
for  Lorenzo.  He  wandered  around  the 
house  like  a  lost  child.  Everything 
went  wrong,  now  tnat  Mandy  was  sick. 
A  kind  neighbor  did  all  she  could  for 
her.  Yet  in  one  short  week  Mandy  had 
gone  to  rest. 

When  the  funeral  took  place  her  friends 
gathered  to  pay  their  last  respects. 
They  spoke  of  her  good  heart  and  mild 
ways.  One  woman  whispered  to  another 


that  it  was  “nothing  in  the  world  but 
hard  work  that  killed  her,  anyway!  She 
made  a  perfect  baby  of  that  great  Lor¬ 
enzo  Smithson,  a-waiting  on  him  so?” 

The  minister  from  the  lake  had  come 
and  they  were  all  waiting  for  Lorenzo 
to  make  his  appearance  from  upstairs. 
Finally,  the  minister  being  an  old  friend, 
went  up  in  search  of  him.  He  found 
Ixirenzo  seated  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
with  his  hair  all  rumpled  over  his  head 
and  his  tie  and  collar  in  his  hand.  “Mr. 
Smithson,”  said  the  minister,  “why  do 
you  not  come  down  stairs?  We  are 
waiting  for  you.” 

Lorenzo  answered:  “  ’Pears  like  I 
can’t;  Mandy  ain’t  here  to  fix  me.” 

The  sagebrush  and  bunchgrass  around 
Mandy’s  grave  were  green  with  return¬ 
ing  Spring  when  Widow  Strongweller 
gave  a  big  wedding  party.  She  looked 
like  a  big,  white  cabbage  rose  in  her 
white  organdie,  that  she  had  sent  to  Se¬ 
attle  for,  when  she  stood  up  with  Lo¬ 
renzo  in  the  “front”  room  to  be  married, 
while  his  gray  suit  lent  a  becomingly 
subdued  expression  to  his  figure.  After 
the  wedding  ceremony  was  performed  a 
fine  spread  was  served  on  long  tables 
under  the  pines.  They  were  laden  with 
a  typical  “east-of-the-mountains”  feast, 
such  as  you  will  only  find  in  Okanogan 
county,  Washington.  The  wedding  took 
place  at  high  noon,  and  as  soon  as  the 
feast  was  over  the  bride  and  groom,  with 
all  the  guests,  drove  up  to  Lake  Chelan 
and  spent  a  good  part  of  the  night  in 
dancing  in  the  hall  at  Lakeside.  Next 
morning  they  all  boarded  the  steamer 
Stehekin  and  went  up  the  lake  for  a 
ride,  stopping  for  lunch  at  Moore  Point. 
After  an  absence  of  two  or  three  days 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smithson  were  home  again 
by  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Phoebe 
Smithson  was  a  go-ahead,  independent 
woman,  who  could  not  bear  to  have  any 
one  “a-loppin’  around  reading,”  as  she 
expressed  it.  So  when  they  got  home 
she  told  Lorenzo  to  change  his  clothes 
and  start  the  fire  in  the  kitchen,  and 
then  milk  while  she  got  supper.  She 
said:  “You  know,  I  let  Mary  Ann  stay 
over  to  the  lake  to  visit  her  folks  a  spell, 
an’  we  can  get  along.  And  I  won’t  keep 
but  one  man  after  this,  seeing  you  are 
so  spry.  He  will  be  here  next  week  to 
harrow.  Now,  while  I  tnink  of  it,  you 
best  rent  your  ranch  to  that  fellow  from 
the  Sound.  I  guess  he  wants  to  get  dried 
out.  Yes,  an’  we  won’t  take  any  more 
papers  than  the  Leader,  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  and  mayDe  a  farm  paper  or  a 
magazine.  We  won’t  have  much  time 
to  read.”  Lorenzo  answered:  “Mandy 
always  built  the  fire  and  milked.” 
“Well,”  said  Phoebe  “seeing  she  isn’t 
here,  I  don’t  see  any  way  but  for  you  to 
do  it  yourself.” 

Lorenzo  donned  his  blue  overalls  and 
reluctantly  built  the  fire  and  then  went 
out  to  the  barn.  Here  he  found  plenty 
to  do.  Coming  in  he  found  a  good  sup¬ 
per  on  the  table.  Phoebe  was  leisurely 
stepping  from  the  stove  to  the  table,  her 
substantial  weight  jarring  the  floor  at 
every  step.  When  the  meal  was  over 
she  handed  Lorenzo  the  tea  towel  with 
the  remark  that  he  could  make  himself 
useful  wiping  the  uishes.  While  at  work 
he  told  Phoebe  that  he  thought  they 
ought  to  go  visiting  soon.  “I’ve  been 
wanting  to  visit  my  wife’s  folks  this 
long  time.”  “Whose  folks?”  said 
Phoebe.  “Mandy’s,”  he  replied.  “The 
what,  Lorenzo?”  “My  wife’s.”  The 
whose?”  exclaimed  Phoebe.  The  folks,” 
merely  replied  Lorenzo.  “That’s  more 
like  it,”  said  Phoebe.  “You  are  my  hus¬ 
band  now  and  when  the  crops  are  in  we 
will  go  visiting.” 

The  Summer  had  waned  into  Fall, 
Lorenzo  stood  one  morning  leaning  over 
the  gate  thinking  how  he  used  to  rest 
and  how  Mandy  had  worked,  although 
so  quiet  about  it,  and  how  little  he  had 
done  to  help  her,  when  he  was  roused  to 
action  by  the  sound  of  his  wife’s  voice. 
“Oh,  Lor’!  get  a  move  on  and  hitch  up 
the  team;  the  corn  fodder  has  to  be  got 


in  and  you  must  get  me  peaches  down 
to  the  landing  before  the  boat  comes 
along.  Hiack!  now,  I  am  going  to  see 
to  packing  more  peaches  for  to-mor¬ 
row.”  Lorenzo  started  briskly  for  the 
barn.  "She  is  a  hummer  an’  no  mis¬ 
take,”  he  muttered.  “Oh,  land  o’  lib¬ 
erty,  I  am  a  goin'  to  go  an’  set  a  spell 
by  Mandy’s  grave  to-night  after  moon’s 
up  an’  rest!” — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 


Food  in  Mexico. 

Thebe  is  one  staple  article  of  food  in 
Mexico  that  will  make  the  New  Eng¬ 
lander  feel  at  ease,  and  that  is  the 
ubiquitous  frijoles,  says  a  writer  in  the 
American  Kitchen  Magazine.  At  home 
he  calls  them  beans,  but  he  soon  be¬ 
comes  addicted  to  the  more  musical 
Mexican  appellation.  Of  course,  they 
are  not  “Boston  baked,”  but  he  will 
find  them  well  and  palatably  cooked,  al¬ 
though  a  la  Mexicana.  The  affection 
which  the  Mexican  has  for  this  article  of 
fcod  rivals  that  of  the  most  loyal  Bos¬ 
tonian,  and  finds  happy  expression  in 
the  term  frijolitas,  or  “dear  little  beans.” 
The  New  Englander  will  miss  the 
brown-bread  accompaniment,  however. 
The  bread  has  not  the  deathly  whiteness 
which  is  the  mistaken  standard  aimed 
at,  and  too  successfully  achieved  by  our 
bakers  and  millers  in  the  north.  The 
Mexican  mills  probably  being  of  inferior 
quality,  the  most  nutritious  part  of  the 
wheat  is  not  bolted  out.  At  least  the 
bread,  which  is  baked  in  flat,  cake-like 
loaves,  is  of  darker  color  than  the 
popular  product  of  our  bakeries  and 
kitchens,  and  it  has  a  wholesome  taste 
and  substance  quite  in  its  favor.  In  all 
my  travels  there  I  did  not  meet  a 
doughnut  or  a  pie,— perhaps  that  partly 
accounts  for  the  general  good  health, 
cheerfulness  and  long  life  of  the  natives. 

At  the  ranch  of  a  well-to-do  planter 
in  the  valley  of  the  Fuerte,  our  lunch 
consisted  entirely  of  boiled  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  and  generous  supplies  of  milk. 
One  day  our  party  stopped  at  a  native 
casa  of  the  peasant  class.  In  Mexico 
these  are  descendants  of  the  pative 
American  races,  and  therefore  they  be¬ 
long  to  the  first  families  of  the  land. 
We  asked  for  something  to  eat,  and  were 
given  keso,  or  homemade  cheese- 
curds,  and  after  waiting  awhile  were 
treated  to  our  first  experience  in  eating 
the  celebrated  tortillas.  They  were  made 
"while  we  waited,”  and  the  process  of 
preparation  was  not  the  least  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  entertainment.  They  are 
made  of  native  corn,  which  has  been 
softened  by  a  bath  of  lime  water.  Then 
the  kernels  are  mashed  to  a  pulpy  con¬ 


sistency  between  two  flat,  smooth  stones, 
the  lower  one  broad,  the  one  used  in  the 
hand  smaller  and.  used  like  a  pestle. 
The  mass  is  rolled  in  sheets  as  thin  as  a 
knife  blade,  then  placed  upon  a  stone 
previously  heated,  and  baked.  The 
cakes  with  the  cheese  of  curds  are  very 
good,  and  they  leave  that  satisfied  after¬ 
feeling  which  wholesome  food  whole¬ 
somely  prepared  inevitably  gives. 

Butter  or  syrup  was  not  in  evidence. 
Butter  does  not  form  a  conspicuous  part 
of  Mexican  diet,  neither  does  lard,  nor 
is  the  frying-pan  much  used.  The  meats 
are  rather  of  a  poor  quality,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  beef  products  rather  than 
pork.  The  pig  seems  to  be  regarded  a 
good  deal  as  a  domestic  pet.  One  does 
not  see  a  lot  of  them  in  a  pen,  but  a  sin¬ 
gle  one  tied  to  a  tree  in  front  of  the 
house,  where  the  children  feed  it  from 
the  table  much  as  they  would  a  good- 
natured  dog.  But  meat  is  not  very  im¬ 
portant  where  there  is  such  a  variety 
and  abundance  of  fruit.  Even  the 
pitahya  cactus  yields  a  delicious  pulpy 
fruit  that  makes  one  think  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  cream  or  a  rose-tinted  cus¬ 
tard  of  delicious  flavor.  This,  however, 
is  eaten  direct  from  the  tree;  but  on 
account  of  the  nest  of  little  spines  one 
encounters  in  plucking,  the  indulgence 
is  not  unalloyed  bliss.  As  the  tiny,  al¬ 
most  invisible  thorns  have  a  habit  of 
staying  in  one’s  fingers  for  a  month  or 
two,  the  memory  of  the  fruit  is  kept 
vivid,  but  it  is  rather  a  pungent  sort  of 
recollection. 


Old  as  the  Sills 


are  the  pains  and  aches  of 
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Sure  as  taxes  is  the  cure  of 
them  by 


St  Jacobs  Oil 


PflF’Q  ECZEMA  CURE,  »1  at  druggists.  25c 
UUL  0  box  of  us.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Test  of  Time. 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  PERMANENCY. 

Statistics  show  that  less  than  Five  merchandise 
dealers  in  each  One  Hundred  are  successful. 
They  come  and  go  and  are  forgotten. 

Singer  machines  are  sold  only  by  The  Singer 
Manufacturing  Co.,  dealing  directly  from 
maker  to  user. 

THE  SINGER  COMPANY  IS  PERMANENT  AND 
ITS  REPRESENTATIVES  ARE  ALWAYS  AT 
HAND  TO  CARE  FOR  SINGER  MACHINES. 

This  is  an  important  consideration  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  a  sewing-machine. 

Many  a  woman  has  experienced  the  annoying 
loss  of  a  small  part  of  the  sewing-machine  ob¬ 
tained  through  some  dealer  selling  “  cheap  ”  machines  but  who  is  totally  unable  to 
furnish  duplicate  parts  therefor  and  is  liable  to  be  gone  in  a  short  time. 


THE  SINGER  SEWING-MACHINE  HAS  BEEN  MADE  FOR  M  OR  E  THAN  50  Y  EARS 
AND  IS  STILL  BEING  MADE  AT  THE  RATE  OF 

ONE  MILLION  MACHINES  YEARLY. 


It  is  constantly  improved  and  represents  the  best  skill  in  the  art. 

The  sure  means  of  avoiding  trouble  and  loss  is  to  GET  A  SINGER,  thus  you  deal 
directly  with  the  leading  sewing-machine  manufacturers  of  the  world,  having  an 
unequaled  experience  and  an  unrivaled  reputation — the  strongest  guarantee  of  excel¬ 
lence  of  product  and  fair  dealing  in  its  sale. 


SOLD  ON  INSTALMENTS.  OLD  MACHINES  EXCHANGED. 


The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Salesrooms  in  Every  City. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.—  Cucumbers 
are  in  fair  demand,  selling  at  $1  per  dozen 
for  best  quality.  Tomatoes  are  dull. 
Western  asparagus  is  lower.  Cauliflowers 
are  scarce.  There  is  a  good  call  for  prime 
Long  Island  rhubarb. 

MILK  PRICES.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
Milk  Exchange  March  28,  it  was  decided 
that,  beginning  April  1,  the  price  to  the 
producer  should  be  lowered  %  cent  per 
quart.  This  brings  it  down  to  2 %  cents  per 
quart  to  all  points  subject  to  the  26-cent 
freight  rate. 

THE  BUTTER  MARKET  is  in  very 
good  condition.  The  demand  has  been 
brisk  enough  to  clear  up  the  offerings 
promptly.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
extras,  some  lots  not  entitled  to  this  grade 
have  been  selling  at  top  price.  Prime 
State  dairy  sells  readily  at  24  cents,  but 
most  that  is  offered  goes  from  one  to  three 
cents  lower.  Factory  and  imitation  cream¬ 
ery  are  in  moderate  demand. 

ARRIVALS  OF  EGGS  are  heavy,  and 
top  prices  are  three  cents  per  dozen  lower 
than  in  our  last  report.  The  market  is 
decidedly  easier.  In  the  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  March  27,  20  cases  of  duck  eggs 
sold  at  25  cents.  Some  egg  dealers  here 
expect  to  commence  putting  stock  in  re¬ 
frigerators  in  a  few  days.  At  the  present 
low  prices,  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  good 
many  will  be  disposed  of  in  this  way. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  active  and  3%  cents 
higher  than  last  reported.  This  is  partly 
caused  by  the  rumor  of  a  20-per-cent  re¬ 
duction  in  the  French  crop.  It  is  said  that 
indications  point  to  an  unusually  heavy 
crop  in  Nebraska.  Corn  is  firm.  A  special 
feature  of  the  trade  March  30  was  the  sale 
of  1,000,000  bushels  for  export.  The  large 
dealers  have  increased  their  stocks  some¬ 
what,  but  their  general  policy  has  been  not 
to  buy  much  high-priced  corn.  The  home 
trade  on  ungraded  white  oats  is  good. 
There  is  some  export  inquiry  for  rye.  Bar¬ 
ley  and  buckwheat  are  dull.  Clover  and 
Timothy  seed  are  down  five  to  ten  cents 
per  bushel  in  Toledo. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  March  31,  1900. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  lb.. 

Western,  firsts  . 

Western,  seconds  . 

Western,  thirds  . 

State,  extras  . 

State,  firsts  . . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

State,  dairy,  tubs,  fancy . 

Common  to  good . 

Western,  imitation  creamery, 

extras  . 

Firsts  . 

Lower  grades  . . . 

Factory,  fresh,  extras . 

Factory,  fresh,  firsts . 

Factory,  thirds  to  seconds — 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 

Common  to  prime . 

EGGS. 

Penn.,  fresh,  fancy,  per  doz . 

Western,  fresh-gathered,  firsts. 

Kentucky  &  Tenn.,  fresh-gath- 

ered,  firsts  .  U%@ 

Other  Southern,  fresh,  fair  to 

good  . . 

Western  and  Southern,  fresh, 

dirties,  30^doz.  case . 

Duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  per  doz.. 

Ducks,  Western  . 

Duck  eggs,  Tenn.  &  Va.,  doz — 

Duck  eggs,  Southern,  per  doz... 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz . 

FRUIT. 

Apples,  Spitzenburg,  per  bbl .  4  00@6  00 

Ben  Davis,  good  to  fancy .  3  50@4  50 

Ben  Davis,  fair  to  good .  3  00@3  50 

Spy,  fancy,  per  bbl .  4  00@4  50 

Spy,  fair  to  prime .  3  00@3  50 

Baldwin,  choice  to  fancy .  3  75@4  00 

Baldwin,  fair  to  good .  3  00@3  50 

Greening,  ice  house .  3  00@5  00 

Russet,  per  bbl .  2  50@3  25 

Poor  to  fair  grades .  2  00@2  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl.10  00@12  00 

Jersey,  per  crate .  2  60@3  00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  choice  to 

fancy,  per  quart .  35@  40 

Fla.,  common  to  fair .  25@  30 

FEED 

City  bran  . 16  00@16  50 

Fancy.  Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sks..l6  50@17  00 
Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton. .16  00@16  50 

To  arrive,  bulk . 16  00@16  50 

Middlings,  200-lb.  sacks . 16  00@18  00 

Sharps,  per  ton . 17  00@20  00 

Red  Dog  . 17  35@17  75 

Mixed  feed,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton.. .17  85@18  50 
Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arrive  and 

spot  . 27  00@  — 

Cake  . 27  00@  — 

Cottonseed  meal  . 26  00@  — 
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GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator .  80%@  — 

No.  2  red  delivered .  80%@  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  .  81%@  — 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered .  45  @  — 

No.  2  in  elevator .  44%@  — 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat .  45%@  — 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat —  45%@  — 

Oats,  No.  2  white .  32%@  — 

No.  3  white .  32  @  — 

No.  2  white  clipped .  32 %@  — 

No.  3  white  clipped . . .  32  @  — 

No.  2  mixed  .  28%@  — 

No.  3  mixed .  28%@  — 

Rejected  .  27  @  — 

Rejected  white  .  30%@  — 

No.  2  mixed,  delivered  — . —  29%@  — 

Track,  mixed  .  29  @  30 

Track,  white  .  31  @  35 

Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f.. 

New  York  .  59%@  — 

State  and  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track.  58  @  — 

Rye  flour,  fair  to  choice . 3  10  @3  55 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c. 

i.  f.,  New  York .  49  @  53 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  New  York...  43  @  44% 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 

Hay,  No.  1 .  80  @  85 

No.  2  .  75  @  77 

No.  3  .  67  @  72 

Clover  .  70  @  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  77%@  80 

Straw,  rye,  long .  70  @  75 

Oat  .  40  @  45 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz .  80  @1  00 

Common  to  good,  per  doz .  40  @  75 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  12 

No.  2,  per  doz .  50  @  65 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  lb...  25  @  50 

Tomatoes,  per  lb .  10  @  20 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 1  50  @2  50 

Asparagus,  Western,  per  dozen 

bunches  . 1  50  @1  75 

Cauliflowers,  per  doz . 2  00  @3  50 

Rhubarb,  L.  I.,  per  100  bunches.4  00  @6  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  per  pair .  50 

Fowls,  Ohio  &  Ind.,  heavy,  lb..  — 
Other  West’n  and  So.,  per  lb.  — 

Chickens,  per  lb .  9 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10 

Ducks.  Western,  per  pair .  60 

Southwestern,  per  pair .  55 

Southern,  per  pair .  50 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  25 

Southwestern,  per  pair . 1  12 

Southern,  per  pair . 1  00 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  25 


@1  00 
@  11 
@  10 
@  10 
@  7 
@  11 
@  80 
@  65 
@  60 
@1  50 
@1  25 
@1  12 
@  30 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 
Fresh  Killed. 


Turkeys,  young  hens,  avg.  best.  11%@  12 

Mixed,  average  best .  10%@  11 

Young  toms,  avge.  grades _  9  @  10 

Old  toms  .  8%@  9 

Poor  .  7  @  8 

Philadelphia  broilers,  2%  to  3, 

lbs.  average  to  pair .  25  @  30 

3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair .  20  @  24 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  large, 

per  lb . j .  15  @  16 

Phila.,  mixed  weights .  12  @  14 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  .  10  @  — 

Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb...  —  @  10 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  —  @  10% 

Southern  and  Western,  iced, 

per  lb .  9  @  9% 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large,  lb.  17  @  18 

Phila.,  medium  weights .  14  @  16 

Other  Phila.,  small  and  slips..  12  @  13 

Ohio,  fancy,  large .  14  @  15 

Western,  large  .  13  @  13% 

Western,  small  and  slips .  11%@  12% 

Ducks,  L.  I.  and  East.,  Sp’g.  lb.  —  @  35 

Western,  good  to  prime .  —  @10 

Western,  poor  .  7  @  8 

Geese,  Western,  good  to  prime..  —  @  8 

Western,  poor  .  6  @  7 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

per  doz . 2  50  @2  75 

Dark,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

Culls,  per  doz .  50  @1  00 

FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  No.  1 .  12  @  12% 

Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms. 

No.  1  .  11  @  12 

Young  toms,  No.  1 .  11  @  11% 

No.  2  .  8  @  10 

Broilers,  fancy,  dry-picked .  15  @  16 

Fancy,  scalded  .  13%@  14% 

Chickens,  fancy,  soft-meated. . .  12  @  12% 

Average  No.  1 .  10  @  11 

No.  2  .  7  @  9 

Fowls,  dry-picked,  No.  1... .  9%@  10 

Plain  .  8%@  9 

Ducks,  fancy  .  12  @  — 

Average,  No.  1 .  10  @  11 

Geese,  average,  best .  9  @  10 


POTATOES. 


Bermuda,  per  bbl . 3  00  @6  00 

Havana,  per  bbl . 3  00  @4  00 

Florida,  per  bbl . 2  50  @3  50 

Maine,  Rose,  per  bbl . 2  25  @2  50 

Hebron  . 1  75  @2  00 

L.  I.,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  50  @1  75 

State  and  Western,  in  bulk, 

180  lb . 1  50  @1  75 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  60 

Sweets,  Cumberland  County, 

cloth  tops  . 2  75  @3  25 

South  Jersey,  double  heads.. 2  25  @2  75 


SILOS 


Round,  of  Any  Size,  and  all 
Machinery  Needed. 

Q.  D.  Harder,  Cobleskiil,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  sample  of  New  Star  oats  sent  us  by 
S.  J.  Smith,  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  shows  a1 
clean,  bright,  plump  grain.  We  should 
think  that  they  would  over-run  the  stand¬ 
ard  weight.  1 

We  have  received  samples  of  three  new 
potatoes  from  T.  C.  Heath,  Tidal,  Pa.,  for 
trial  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  They  come  in 
good  shape,  and  from  appearances  are 
promising  varieties. 

As  Spring  opens,  many  of  our  readers 
must  decide  the  implements  that  will  be  of 
most  advantage  to  them  in  the  year’s 
work.  Peterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Kent,  O.,  offer 
to  send  on  trial  their  Imperial  pulverizer, 
which  also  does  the  work  of  a  roller.  Cir¬ 
cular  for  the  asking. 

A  traceless  harness  is  very  ‘desirable 
for  farm  work.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
orchards.  No  whiffle-trees  to  carry 
around  and  scrape  the  trees.  Baker’s 
traceless  harness  seems  to  have  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  former  ones  which  have  been  on 
the  market,  with  none  of  their  defects.  It 
is  made  by  B.  F.  Baker  &  Co.,  Burnt  Hills, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  company  show  their  own 
faith  in  the  merits  of  the  harness  by  offer¬ 
ing  to  return  the  purchase  price  to  any  dis¬ 
satisfied  customer.  It  is  pretty  safe  to 
order  on  those  terms. 


GXO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EBT.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kind*  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  15}tli  St.,  New  York. 


Hay  Wanted. 

All  grades  in  strong  demand. 

High  prices  can  be  realized 
on  quick  shipments. 

F.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
References:  Citizens  Bank  of  Locke,  N.  Y.,  and 
Liberty  National  of  New  York. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Wanted — A  young  woman  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  and  to  look  after  doctor’s  office. 
Two  in  family.  No  washing.  Address 

A.  B.  E.,  120  Stevens  Avenue,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y 


Fertile  Valley  Farm. — Desirable  loca¬ 
tion.  Bargain.  PAINE.  South  Randolph,  Vt. 


5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  Sale.  FRANK  DOERRE,  Seigers,  Miss 


Dairy  Farm,  near  Lynchburg,  Va. 

29,000  population.  Established  city  trade.  500  acres 
(underlaid  with  limestone),  well  fenced;  running 
water  every  field:  almost  level  or  gently  rolling.  Much 
now  in  grass  and  clover.  Blue  grass  pastures  not 
plowed  for  80  years.  Two  nice  residences,  one  new. 
Ample  barns ;Tspring  house;  large  bearing  orchards. 
Equally  good  for  dairy,  grain,  or  grazing  farm.  $6,000; 
half  cash.  Details  and  photos.  Box  282,  Lynchburg,  Va 


WE  610  a  week  and  expenses  to  men  with 
PAY  V I  Orlgs  to  Introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 
Send  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Parsons,  Kan 


FiTl/HirPQ  Don’t  go  broke.  Don’t  live  on 
1  llldllbCO,  the  “  ragged  edge  ”  all  your 
life.  There  is  more  money  In  eggs  than  In  grain, 
vegetables  or  cattle.  Less  work,  quicker  returns  and 
bigger  profits.  Try  a  nest  full.  We  have  the  greatest 
laying  strain  of  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  In  America. 
They  surpass  all  other  breeds  for  eggs  and  meat.  Send 
$1.50  for  setting  of  eggs.  We  guarantee  good  results. 
Write  If  you  desire  particulars. 

QUILLHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


Live  Broilers  Wanted. — Delhay’s  Poul¬ 
try  Yards,  Woodridge,  N.  J. 


Wyandottes,  Golden,  Silver  and  White. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn.  Eggs  $1  per  15,  $!  .50  per 
30.  Catalogue  free.  CAR80N  &  SONS,  Rutland,  O 


QO  Varieties  Choice  Poultry  Eggs.  All  Pigeons  and 
9U  Uer.  Hares.  All  described  and  prizes  in  colored 
60  page  book  mailed,  10c.  J.  A.  Bergey,  Telford,  Pa. 


Stevenson’s  Pedigree  White  Wyandottes. 

are  record  makers,  as  well  as  prize  takers.  Eggs  that 
hatch,  $2.00  per  13,  $10.00  per  100.  Will  please  you  or 
return  your  money.  J.  E.  Stevenson,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


Thoroughbred  Bar.,  Wh.  &  Bf.  P.  Rock,  Lt.,  Dk.A 
I  Bf.  Brahma,  Br.,  Bf„  Wh.  &  Blk.  Leg.,  Bf.,  Gol.  & 
Wh.  Wy’dotte,  B. Langs.,  Bf.  Coch.,  B.Min..S.S.Ham- 
burg.  Eggs,  15  $1 ;  40  $2.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


SPRING  LAMBS 

We  have  a  large  trade  on  fancy  LAMB8,  CALVES 
ind  POULTRY  throughout  the  winter;  also,  HOT¬ 
HOUSE  PRODUCTS.  We  solicit  your  consignments, 
ind  can  guarantee  top  prices  for  fancy  stock. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


Kentucky  Aluminum  Stock  Label. 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Most  Secure.  Easiest  Put  On 
and  the  Cheapest.  For  description  and  sample 
address  F.  H,  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Winchester,  Ky. 


f(in  CAI  C—&0  Barred  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rock, 
rull  oHLL  Light  Brahma  and  Wyandotte  Cock¬ 
erels,  and  200  hens,  purebred,  vigorous  breeders,  at 
farmers'  prices.  Dr.  8.  C.  Moyer,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


50  Fine  Duroc-Jersey  Fall  Pigs 

at  a  bargain  for  the  next 69  days. 

C.  C.  BRAWLEY  &  CO.,  New  Madison,  Ohio. 


SCOTCH  C0LLIESoBL£.\r> TAH 

Circulars  free.  SILAS  DECKER,  So.  Montrose,  Pa 


1  yV E  ma^e  better  carriages  and  harness  for  the 
money  than  any  other  firm.  We  guarantee 
this  true,  yet  we  save  you  $20  to  $150  on  all  ve- 

Walker 

Wholesale  Prices. 

hides,  except  the  cheapest,  which  we  do  not  sell. 

It  is  our  business  policy  to  make  only  the  best. 
Any  style  sent  anywhere  for  inspection.  Be  sure 
to  write  for  our  free,  large,  illustrated  book. 

Edw.  W.  Walker  Carriage  Co.,91’8  th  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Carriages 

and  Harness. 

Choose  a 
Carriage 


With  the  help  of  our  catalogue.  It  offers  &  wider  choice  of 
vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blankets  and  horse  accessories 
than  dealers  carry  in  stock,  at  prices  lower  than  any  dealer 
can  quote.  We  are  carriage  and 
harness  makers  on  a  big  scale,  with 
every  facility  for  turning  out  the 
best  work  at  the  least  cost. 

You  Save  the  Difference^ 

between  the  maker’s  and  the 
dealer’s  price  when  you  buy  from 
us.  Money  returned  and  freight 
paid  both  ways  If  you  are  not  / 
satisfied  with  your  purchase.  Write  for  the  catalogue— it’s  free. 

COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

2016  Carriage.  Price  $98.00. 


From  Manufacturer  to  You 

The  original  and  still  THE 
BEST  1IAKROW  of  its 

kind.  Of  best  seasoned  white  oak. 

Toeth  of  bestoil  tempered  steel* 

Provided  with  guards.  Channel’ 
steel,  nerer-sl  ip  clips  for  holding  teeth* 

8trong,  durable  and  efficient*  Foil  line 
agricultural  implements ;many  specialties. 

Fall  line  of  Baggies,  Snrreys,  Road  and 
Spring  Wagons.  Harness,  etc.  Write  for  free  catalogue  which  ex- 
'lains  why  we  can  sell  dependable  goods  at  lower  prices  than  others. 


AUTOMATIC  #o  Straight  Frame  Fqaal  to  It. 

WEEDER  AND  CULTIVATOR. 

A  time,  labor  and  money  saver.  J 
Kills  all  weeds  on  any  kind  of  crop! 

—any  kind  of  land*  Splendid  for  ] 
wheat  fields  in  Bpring — makes  it  I 
stool  out  perfectly,  Increasing  yield.  1 
(Cuts  7  ft.  wide  or  narrow  ft.)  ”  _ 

Works  2  acres  per  hoar*  All  teeth  beet  oil  tem-  w 
pered  steel.  Cash  price  $7.20.  Freight  east  of  Mo.  River  ant 
north  of  Ohio  River  only  26c  to  75c,  Write  for  big  ftree  catalogue  of 
Implements,  Buggies,  Surreys,  Road  &  Spring  Wagons,  Harness,  Ac. 


CASH  SUPPLY  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Department  C,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH 


..YOU  SAVE  MONEY.. 

time,  labor,  and  increase  the  crop  when  you  use  this  cultivator.  That’s 
what  it  was  made  to  do,  and  it  does  it.  The  Pivot  Axle  and  connections 
to  move  wheels  and  shovels  right  or  left  in  unison  at  slightest  touch  of  the  foot  Je vers 
makes  it  the  easiest  and  most  effective  of  all  cultivators  to  work.  Any  boy  can  do  it. 

KRAUS  Pivot  Axle  CULTIVATOR 

is  simplest  and  strongest  in  construction,  most  effective  in  results.  Unequalled  for  hill¬ 
side  cultivating — stands  right  up  to  the  row  and  does  not  “ride  down”  or  “throw  over.” 
Works  al  1  row  crops  and  is  unexcelled  for  fallowing.  Send  for  catalog  before  you  buy. 

The  Akron  Cultivator  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Keystone  Adjustable  Weeder 

and  Shallow  Cultivator. 

Can  be  expanded  to  7%  feet.  Narrowed  to  30  inches. 


Points  of  Superiority  over  a  Straight  Frame  Weeder. 

It  is  adjustable  both  as  to  depth  and  width.  Can  be  narrowed 
to  30  in.,  and  expanded  to  7%  ft.  When  narrowed  up  to  30  in. 
it  can  be  used  between  the  rows,  working-  close  to  the  plants — 
long  after  straight-frame  Weeders  are  set  aside.  Being 
A-shaped,  it  is  not  only  stronger,  but  adapts  itself  much  better 
to  uneven  surface  than  a  straight  frame  weeder.  It  has  no 
shafts,  therefore  no  horse  lost  motion,  and  will  not  jump.  Teeth 
are  strong  and  pliable,  and  have  blunt  points,  which  is  im¬ 
portant  when  working  sensitive  plants. 

Write  for  "Weeder  Booklet. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co., York,  Pa. 


10  styles  of  Corn  Planters,  all 
arranged  so  that  operator  can 
always  see  the  corn  dropping. 


12  styles  of  Cultivators  with 
all  latest  improvements. 

20  styles  of  Corn  Shellers ;  also 
Harrows,  Field  Rollers,  Feed 
Cutters,  etc. 


Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and 

SAVE  MONEY. 
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MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

PEA  FOWLS. — I  saw  a  very  fine  pair  in 
the  store  of  a  dealer  in  live  poultry.  The 
price  for  the  two  was  $12.  The  peacock 
was  in  a  place  so  narrow  that  he  could  not 
turn  around,  and  his  tail,  between  two  and 
three  feet  long,  was  protected  by  an  ex¬ 
tension  built  on  the  coop  and  covered  with 
burlap.  Of  course,  these  birds  are  not  in¬ 
tended  for  food.  They  are  bought  by  those 
who  have  fancy  places  in  the  suburbs  and 
wish  them  to  run  around  the  grounds  as 
ornaments.  It  is  seldom  that  they  are  seen 
in  the  markets  here. 

WOOL.— A  little  more  activity  is  report¬ 
ed  in  the  Boston  market,  and  holders  do 
not  seem  specially  anxious  to  sell.  A 
trade  paper  says  that  one  large  dealer 
there  refused  an  order  for  450,000  pounds, 
because  the  price  offered  was  one  cent 
per  pound  below  his  asking  figure.  Other 
similar  cases  are  reported,  showing  the 
confidence  of  holders.  A  special  feature 
in  this  market  has  been  the  inquiry  for 
carpet  wool.  One  lot  of  over  20,000  pounds 
is  said  to  have  sold  at  16  cents.  Some 
extra  fine  grades  of  Sydney  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  crossbreds,  purchased  by  American 
buyers  at  the  London  auctions,  will  soon 
be  on  their  way  to  this  country. 

NIGHT  ADVERTISING.— Darkness  is  an 
effective  advertising  medium  if  one  knows 
how  to  use  it.  The  theatres,  newspapers 
and  many  stores  in  large  cities  understand 
this.  Letters  are  formed  of  little  incan¬ 
descent  lights,  and  all  in  sight  of  the  build¬ 
ing  know  that  they  are  looking  at  So-and- 
So’s  store  or  Such-and-Such  theatre.  It 
would  seem  as  though  some  such  device 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  factory  owners 
along  the  lines  of  railways  where  there  are 
many  night  trains.  In  traveling  at  night 
one  often  passes  large  factory  buildings, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  any  illuminated  sign 
is  seen  to  tell  what  the  factory  is.  Many 
people  look  out  of  the  windows  at  night, 
and  such  a  sign  would  be  a  standing  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

ORANGES  FOR  CHARITY.— A  feature 
of  the  week  in  the  fruit  trade  was  the  sale 
by  the  Fruit  Auction  Company  of  a  car  of 
362  boxes  of  navel  oranges  donated  by  22 
fruit  associations  in  southern  California 
to  St.  John’s  Guild,  of  this  city.  The  fruit 
was  transported  and  sold  free  of  charge. 
On  its  way  across  the  country  the  car  bore 
this  inscription:  “For  Sweet  Charity’s 
Sake.”  In  addition  to  the  usual  crowd  of 
fruit  men,  there  were  a  number  of  visi¬ 
tors  at  the  auction,  including  ex-Mayor 
Strong,  president  of  St.  John’s  Guild,  who 
made  a  short  speech.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  362  boxes  were  over  $4,600.  The 
first  box  was  struck  off  at  $110.  The  buyer 
put  it  up  again,  and  it  was  resold  for  $265, 
making  a  total  of  $375,  or  about  $3.50  for 
each  orange.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  will 
be  used  to  give  a  series  of  steamboat  ex¬ 
cursions  during  the  Summer  to  the  poor 
children  in  the  tenement  districts  of  this 
city,  where  life  is  almost  unbearable  dur¬ 
ing  the  extremely  hot  weather. 

“COUNTRY-DRESSED  SPRING  LAMBS 
are  lower,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
small  and  Inferior  city-dressed  stock  of¬ 
fered,”  said  a  representative  of  Archdea¬ 
con  &  Co.  “We  have  been  getting  $6 
apiece  for  good  ones,  but  have  some  on 
hand  now'  that  will  have  to  go  for  $5.” 
Commission  merchants  complain  that, 
while  the  law  requires  that  country- 
dressed  lambs  must  have  head  and  feet  re¬ 
moved,  dealers  in  city-dressed  stock  man¬ 
age  to  evade  the  law  in  some  way,  and  sell 
them  with  head  and  feet  on.  This  gives 
them  an  advantage,  as  a  lamb  dressed  in 
this  way  looks  considerably  larger.  Some 

laws  are  unjust,  and  there  is  too  much 
partiality  shown  in  enforcing  others.  An¬ 
other  example  of  inconsistency  is  that 
while  candy  and  fruit  are  sold  on  the 
streets,  exposed  to  all  of  the  dust  and  dirt, 
commission  merchant  are  not  allowed  to 
have  dressed  poultry,  lambs  or  calves,  all 
of  which  are  washed  before  being  cooked 
and  eaten,  on  exhibition  in  front  of  their 
stores. 


LIVE  STOCK.— The  stock  yards  in  this 
city  receive  a  large  number  of  live  calves, 
i  rom  6,000  to  8,000  per  week  during  the  busy 
season,  which  is  now  beginning.  For  the 
past  two  weeks  I  have  noticed  a  good 
many  small  and  inferior  ones.  Cold 
stables  and  lack  of  food  had  put  a  trade¬ 
mark  on  them.  If  calves  cannot  be  prop¬ 
erly  fed  and  cared  for,  it  would  be  better 
to  put  them  out  of  their  misery  before 
they  are  a  week  old.  Such  weak,  razor- 
backed  specimens  are  scarcely  fit  for  food. 
In  contrast  with  above  may  be  mentioned 
a  Spring  lamb  seen  in  the  store  of  Wm. 
H.  Cohen  &  Co.  It  was  about  five  weeks 
old,  weighed  39  pounds  dressed,  and  was 
the  fattest  lamb  I  ever  saw.  The  number 
of  live  cattle  coming  to  these  yards  is  not 


so  great  as  formerly,  as  many  are  con 
signed  direct  to  the  slaughterhouses.  Th 
receipts  for  the  first  three  days  of  thi 
week  were  7,779  cattle,  114  cows,  7,74 
calves,  16,135  sheep,  and  22,915  hogs.  Steer 
sold  at  $4.40  to  $5.50;  bulls,  $3.50  to  $4.65,  am 
C,0FS’  $2.15  to  Veals  brought  $3  t 
$6,  with  a  few  at  $6.25.  Sheep  sold  at  $4.5 
o  $6;  lambs,  $6.50  to  $8,  and  a  few  Sprini 
lambs  at  $3.50  to  $5.25  per  head.  w.  w.  h. 
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We  supply  everything  in  the  Fertilizer  line  whether 
raw  or  manufactured,  native  or  imported,  which  the 
world’s  markets  afford.  We  sell  Wood  Ashes,  Peruvian 
Guano,  Bone  and  Agricultural  Chemicals,  as  well  as 
the  best  mixed  Fertilizers  possible  to  produce. 


mmmt£ 


E  “  For  the  Land’s  Sake”  I 

|  USE  BOWKER’S  FERTILIZERS  § 

3  They  Enrich  the  Earth.  3 


mmma 


Write  To-day  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,|llimmilllK. 

[Independent  Company.]  Itlt  444  4444  4444  % 

43  Chatham  St.,  BOSTON.  68  Broad  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


IJou  often  hear  the  salesmen  of  other  machines  saij 
Just  asjood  as  M~CoRMick,’but  you  N  EVER  hear 
a  McCormick  salesman  say  Just  as  6 ood! 

Our  deputation/ 
and  Sales  are  the/ 

Greatest  in  the  World/. 

MCCORMICK 

HARVESTING  MACHINE.  CO. 

CHICAGO 


WRITE 


WELLS-HIGMAN  CO., 

St.  Joseph,  Mich., 


FOR 


BERRY  BOXES, 

Grape  and  Peach  Baskets, 


AND 


STAVE  BASKETS. 

We  make  specialty  of  shipping  berry-box  ma 
terial  in  the  flat. 


oteel  Roofing 


t  ONLY  TOOLS  YOU  NEED. 

Wehaveon  hand  26  001)  squares  BRAND 
NEW  STEEL  ROOFING.  Sheets  either 
flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped,  a  .  awn 
Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet  \  l.|h 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer 
to  required  to  lay  this  roofing.  We  furnish  5 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and  g 
nails  to  lay  it,  without  additional  charge 
Write  for  onr  free  catalogue  No.  K  , 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  os  at 
Sheriff’s  and  Receiver’s  8alee.  _____ 

“OCR  PRICES  ABB  ONB-HALF  OV  OTHERS." 

CHICAGOHOUSEWRECKINGCO. 

W.  35th  A  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago* 


..  I  1  il 


Donf  Take  Any  Chances 

on  an  inferior  vehicle  or  harness.  Your  life  and  that  of  your  familv 
depends  upon  their  quality  and  reliability.  You  can  t  tell  very 
much  about  the  quality  of  a  vehicle  by  simply  looking  at  it  The 
paint  and  varnish  effectually  hides  the  quality  of  material  Ve¬ 
hicles  must  he  bought  largely  on  faith— faith  in  the  honesty  of  the 
manufacturer.  -  •' 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  have  been  selling  vehicles  and  harness 
direct  to  consumers  for  twenty-seven  years. 

In  fact  we  are  the  largest  niunufactur- 

_  ers  of  vehleles  and  harness  In  the  world 

No.  COtl— Canopy-Top  Surrey,  with  side  curtains,  SSH?  JL oti  *Tl-  m V ""  ‘-Xcluslvely. 

fenders,  lamps,  storm  apron,  sun  shade  and  pole  or  ^oods  nmf  onr  ’iy  °-f 

shafts.  Price  *63  A*  cnod  aasell.  fn.  *ss  me..  our  K°°d8  and  our  method  of  doing  bust-  - 

snatts.  Price,  coo.  As  good  aa  sella  tor  *3o  more.  ness  You  take  no  chance8.  we  sh?p  our  No.  T5— Single  collar 

~  ”  "  ,  ,  _  vehicles  and  harness  any  where  for  exarai-  and  hame  harneas,  with 

nation  at  ul  guarantee  everything.  Send  for  our  large  Illustrated  Catalogue  before  nickel  trimmings.  Price, 
buying.  IT  ’S  FREE.  *14.  Good  as  usually  selli 

for  *20. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


60  OTHER  STYLES. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FAGTORY 

You  can  buy  one  vehicle  or  harness  from  us  as  cheap 
as  dealers  can  buy  in  car  load  lots.  Goods  exactly  ar 
represented.  Every  shipment  subject  to  examination 
if  not  satisfactory  money  refunded. 

Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue.  It 
is  free.  Keep  the  middleman’s  profit  in  your 
own  pocket. 

CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  &  MFG.  CO.  (INC.) 

269-272  S.  Desplaines  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


S3I.95 
for  this 
TOP 
BUGGY 


75  OTHER  STYLES. 


KEYSTONE  QUICK 

KEYSTONE  Side-Delivery  Rake  tosses  - 

’  the  hay  into  a  light,  airy,  continuous 

winrow  to  cure  without  bleaching. 

■■Hastens  curing— saves  use  of  ted- 
I  der— gathers  no  trash  —  Make* 

1  A.l  hay.  Rakes  wide,  fast,  clean. 

No  dumping — any  boy  can  use  it. 

Simple—  Strong  1^  Follows  mower  closest.  Leaves 

— Succesful.  hay  beat  shape  for  loader. 

KEYSTONE  Three  Feed  Hay  Press,  complete  with  horse  power. 
Has  three  feeds  to  every  round  of  the  power,  giving  %  greater  capacity  than  others 
with  same  power  and  help.  Steel  and  iron  —  u* 
throughout — no  cog  wheels  on  horse  power — no 
release  jerk  to  sweeps — press  always  on  wheels. 


MAKERS 


KEYSTONE 

M  fG  Cfl 
STERLING 
III  _ 

KEYSTONE  Hay  Loader 

rear  of  wagon,  runs  light,  requires  no 
extra  horses.  It  loads  a  wagon  in 
five  to  ten  minutes  from  win- 
rows  or  cock.  Lets  all  the 
hay  without  any  trash. 

Does  not  thrash  off  leaves. 

Saves  time  and  labor  when 
both  mean  money. 


Attached  to 


Simplest. 

jStrongest. 

Speediest 


SnoripSonil  to  KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  24  River  St.,  STERLING,  ILL 
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BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  ALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  yearn.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS  -COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTINC  TEA  CO., 

Dept.B.  P.  O.  Box  890,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


OTEEL 
O  LAND 
ROLLE 


THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST 
AND  MOST  DURABLE. 

We  also  manufacture  Grain  Thresh¬ 
er®  and  Separator®,  Sweep  Power®, 
1,  L  k  3 -horse  Tread 
Powers,  Hand  and 
Power  Corn  Shell* 
era.  Chilled  Plows, 
Hand  and  Power 
Feed  (’utter®, 
Grinding  Mills, 

1  -horse  Culti  v  ator® 

Empire  Mowers,  Hay  Rakes,  Wood  Saws,  Stc. 

T1IK  MKSSINGEK  MFG.  OO.,  TatiHSy,  l>i7 


B  o 


The  Slag  Phosphate 

is  not  in  the  Fertilizer  Trust.  □  We  are 
still  selling  at  old  prices.  Orders  must 
be  sent  In  early  to  receive  prompt 
shipment.  Address 

JACOB  BEE8E, 

400  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  all  kinds  oi 

RUBBER  and  LEATHER  BELTING.  Webuyoui 
goods  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales.  Write  for 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No.  57  on 
Hardware,  Pipe,  Roofing,  Plumbing  Material 
Wire,  Rope  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  etc.,  etc. 
OUR  PRICES  are  ORE-HALF  of  OTHEM 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.Wi  Chicago. st8. 


THE  XIVnPErtX  A.Tj  bit 

Positively  cures  tongue  lolling  and  will 
prevent  side  pulling  or  driving  on  one  rein. 
.With  this  bit  the  most  vicious  and 
■  unmanageable  horse  can  be  driven 
j,y  a  lady.  The  construction 
js  such  that  the  driver  has  100 
per  cent  more  leverage  than 
with  any  other  bit.  Samples 
sent  postpaid  upon  receipt 
of  price.  In  X  C  plate  or  Im¬ 
itation  rubber,  $1.  In  Fine 
Nickel  Plate  $2. 

Imperial  Bit  and  Snap  Co.,  400  Wls.  St.,  Kacine,  Wis 


kmoum 


^Always  grow  splendid 
crops  of  even=sized  potatoes, 
which  are  free  from  rot,  scab, 
or  other  imperfections. 

They  may  be  used  with  or 
without  stable  manure  with 
r  perfect  success.  - 


BRADLEYS 


GOOD  CIDER 

Clear,  Pure,  Long  Keeping  Cider,  A 

and  more  of  it  from  the  small  amount 
of  apples  can  only  be  secured  by  i 

A  HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESS. 

Made  in  various  sizes,  hand  and _ 

power.  The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  world's  fair.  Catalogue 
and  price  list  sent  free  upon  request. 

Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co 
12  Alain  St.,  Alt,  Gilead,  Ohio. 


IDER 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest, 
’  Send  for  catalogue, 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 


PRESS  CO.. 

ii* 

SYRACUSE, 


Water  Street, 

- - J 


A  Good  Planter 

should  plant  all  kinds  of  field  seeds, 

Field.  Ensilage  and  Sweet  Corn,  Peas,  Beans, 

Sugar  Beets,  Stock  Beets,  etc. 

It  should  plant  in  hills,  drills  or  checks  at  the  will 
of  the  operator.  It  should  at  the  same  time  drop  or 
drill  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers,  wet,  dry 
or  iumpy,  pulverized  hen  manure  and  other 
home  made  fertilizers,  evenly  in  any  quantity 

per  acre. 


EASILY 
ADIUSTED. 


EASY  TO 
HANDLE. 

Weighs  150  lbs. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

CORN  PLANTER  AND 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 

does  all  this  In  the  most  perfect  manner.  Drops 
seed  from  6  to  45  Inches  apart.  Will  distribute  from 
50  to  450  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  They  are  strong¬ 
ly  built  of  good  material  and  will  last  indefinitely. 
Write  for  free  catalogue,  circulars,  &c. 

THE  BELCHER  A.  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 
Box  15,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


ACME 


PDHERIZIRD  HARROW,  CLOD  CDDSHER  AND  LEVELED 

crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  aerates  and  levels  all  soils,  for 
all  purposes  under  all  conditions.  Made  entirely  of  cast 
steel  and  wrought  iron ,  they  are  indestructible.  They  are 
the  cheapest  and  best  riding  harrows  and  pulverizers  on 
earth.  Various  sizes,  for  various  uses,  3  to  13^  feet.  We 
_  mail  catalogue  and  booklet,  “An  Ideal  Harrow,  "  free. 

CCMT  nil  TRIil  TO  BE  RETURNED  AT  MT  EXPENSE  IF  NOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY.  I  deliver  free  on  board  at 

..HI  -I*  iniWfc  n.w  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  Ac. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  N.  J.  or  Chicago.  Hi. 


$12.95 


Buys  a  good  Farm 
Harness.  250  styles 
Harness,  Saddles, 
FlynetsA  La  probes 


$18.25 


Kor  No.  76— 12-16  Disc 
I  iarrow,  w  ilh  2,  3, 4  horse 


$9.70 


For  a  16-in,  all 
steel  plow.  We 
have  284  styles 
and  sizes  plows. 
Prices  $2. 25  up 


evener.  8 sizes  and  styles  to  select  from. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS.  WE  SAVE  YOU 

loguc  Is  wanted  ask  for  Catalogue  No.  84.  Both  c'  ^ 


$32.50 


$2.50 


the  price  of 
Check- row  ' 
Planter. W- 
95  stylesp 
at  lowes' 


■VCK  _ 

‘Xr  /'■vthis  t*vo- 
jjv  Cultivator 
^iished  with 
^  ^VC,  8  or  10 
O'  ovels.  Riding 
•-s,  niltivator$17.50 


-48 

For  steel  beam 
Cultivator  plain 
with  5  shovels. 
80  styles  for 
field  &  garden 
cultivation. 


$20.55 


£RS’  PROFIT. 

es  Kent  on  request. 


Buys  an  8  foot  steel 
Wind  Mill.  We 
have^mills  8  to  16  ft 
Also  towers, pumps 
etc.  \%  inch  pipe 
10c.  per  foot. 


$1.00 


For  bow  seeder. 
Crank  seeder  for 
$1.15.  Sow 8  all 
grain  and  grass 
seeds.  Prices 
reduced. 


$3.20 


75 

Cents 
buys 
this 
hand  1 
corn 
plantr|| 
Six  J 
styles  * 


Our  160-page  vehicle  cata¬ 
logue  illustrates  and  grrea 
price®  of  185  styles  of  va¬ 
tic’ 


N 

N 


For  this  Hay  Carrier. 

7  styles.  For  steel  cable  and 
wood  track.  All  kinds  hay  tools. 

8end  for  FREE  852-page  Agricultural  Catalogue  No.  85.  If  Vehicle  Cat a< 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  X-16,  Chicago. 


icles.  When  writing  for 
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IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Thousands  in  use  In  all  sections 
of  the  country.  For  circulars 
and  price  lists  address 
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Soon  Saves  Its  Cost. 


A  12-Year 
Old  Boy 


can  do  more  and  better  work,  either 
in  the  field  or  garden,  with  th 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  can  do  with  common  hoes. 
Plows,  hoes,  cultivates — astride  or  between  rows.  Ifnoagent 
In  your  town  send  81.35  foi  sample  delivered  and  terma  to  agents. 
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THE  VINELAND  SWEET  POTATO. 

HOW  IT  IS  PRODUCED. 

What  Gives  H  Quality. 

BIG  SHIPMENTS. — Nearly  three  carloads  a  day  of 
sweet  potatoes  are  shipped  from  Vineland  to  New 
York  and  other  points.  The  shipments  begin  usually 
in  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  continue  without 
interruption  every  week-day  until  late  Spring.  A 
large  part  of  these  sweets  are  sold  as  “Vineland 
fancy”  at  a  price  often  25  to  50  cents  per  barrel  above 
the  highest  quotation.  They  are  grown  on  soil  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  them— a  sandy  loam  sometimes  in¬ 
termixed  with  pebbles  and  clay,  but  too  much  clay 
is  objectionable,  causing  the  potatoes  to  grow  rough 
and  of  irregular  shape.  The  illustration  was  taken 
from  a  hill  grown  on  a  sandy  loam  just  suited  to  their 
perfect  development.  Probably  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  grow  a  whole  crop  as  perfect  as  the  hill 
shown,  but  in  our  best  soil  we  do  frequently  get  many 
hills  of  such  smooth,  shapely  tubers. 

JERSEY  POTATOES— Soil,  method 
of  culture  and  season  have  much  to  do 
with  shape,  color  and  quality  of  the 
sweet  potato.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  where  they  have  been  grown  in 
favorable  soil  for  many  years,  their 
habit  of  growth  becomes  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  fixed  in  the  seed,  and  they  will 
retain  that  habit  for  a  year  or  more 
when  planted  on  quite  different  soil. 

A  large  sweet-potato  grower  in  Iowa 
writes  me:  “We  buy  Jersey  Yellow 
seed,  which  at  first  grows  short  and 
chunky,  but  after  a  year  or  two  they 
grow  longer,  and  then  we  call  them 
Yellow  Nansemonds.”  Thus  they 
change  name  as  well  as  shape. 

VARIETIES. — The  sweet  potatoes 
most  largely  grown  here  are  widely 
known  as  Jersey  Yellow,  but  there  are 
several  “strains”  locally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  person  who  has  grown 
them  most  largely.  The  peculiarities 
of  these  different  strains  lie  princi¬ 
pally  in  their  shape,  color,  and  keep¬ 
ing  qualities.  The  Vineland  growers, 
several  years  ago,  took  great  pains  to 
procure  the  Dest  strains  that  could  be 
found,  and  by  careful  selection  and 
growing  on  the  most  suitable  soil,  they 
have  established  the  strain  now  known 
as  the  “Vineland  Fancy,”  and  these 
are  justly  celeorated  in  the  markets, 
where,  when  put  up  with  care,  they  bi  ing  fancy 
prices.  A  new  variety  known  as  the  Vineland  Bush 
was  introduced  here  last  Spring.  It  seems  to  be 
a  true  bugh  form  of  the  Jersey  Yellow.  We  grew 
some  of  them  last  season  and  found  them  to  be  pio- 
ductive,  of  good  yellow  color  and  desirable  shape. 
It  forms  a  thick  bushy  top  of  rich,  dark  green  leaves, 
and  not  a  sign  of  a  runner.  The  leaves  are  Qf  the 
same  shape  at  the  Jersey  Yellow,  but  rather  larger. 
They  are  as  easy  to  cultivate  and  hoe  as  bush  beans, 
and  there  are  no  vines  in  the  way  at  digging  time. 
We  are  so  ravorably  impressed  with  this  new  sweet 
potato  that  we  shall  plant  quite  largely  of  it  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  The  quality  is  very  much  like  the  Jersey 
Yellow.  We  have  grown  the  Vineless  Gold  Coin  and 
other  so-called  vineless  sweets,  out  they  are  all  more 
or  less  of  the  yam  family.  The  Vineland  Bush  is  a 
true  sweet  potato. 

CULTURE. — To  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  management  of  the  sweet  potato  would  take 
more  space  than  is  desirable  at  present.  The  seed 
the  small  or  medium  potatoes — are  first  bedded  in  a 


hotbed  one-half  to  one  inch  apart,  and  covered  three 
inches  deep.  In  about  four  weeks  the  sprouts  should 
be  well  up  and  rooted,  when  they  are  pulled  and  set 
where  the  soil  has  been  previously  prepared.  The 
ground  is  first  plowed  lightly,  as  deep  plowing  tends 
to  produce  long  potatoes.  Some  growers  plant  in 
hills,  others  on  ridges.  Usually  light  furrows  are  run 
about  three  feet  apart,  in  which  the  fertilizer,  which 
should  be  rich  in  potash,  is  sown  at  the  rate  of  one- 
half  ton  per  acre.  Ridges  (or  hills)  are  made  direct¬ 
ly  over  this,  either  with  a  ridger  or  small  plow.  The 
plants  are  set  on  the  ridge  18  inches  or  more 
apart.  There  are  several  forms  of  hand  planters  in 
use,  as  well  as  the  two-horse  machine,  but  many  far¬ 
mers  still  set  with  the  hand  or  trowel.  Plants  should 
never  be  set  until  the  weather  is  warm,  about  melon¬ 
planting  time.  If  the  soil  is  dry  a  little  water  is  put 
in  as  the  plant  is  set,  which  insures  a  good  start. 
Some  planters  always  water.  Frequent  cultivation 
and  clean  hoeing  are  essential  to  success.  Nearly  all 
growers  now  use  cultivators  with  vine  turners  on 


which  keep  the  vines  upon  the  ridge  through  the 
season. 

There  are  several  forms  of  sweet-potato  diggers. 
The  “scoop”  drawn  by  two  horses,  is  one  of  the  best. 
It  runs  a  wide  blade  underneath,  loosening  the  soil  so 
that  the  hills  are  easily  raised  by  hand.  After  drying 
several  hours  they  are  picked  off  the  stems,  sorted 
into  three  sizes — firsts,  seconds  and  pig  feed,  and 
put  in  baskets  from  which  they  are  either  emptied 
into  barrels  for  immediate  shipment,  or  into  bins  in 
the  store  room,  where  they  are  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  75  to  90  degrees  until  through  sweating.  The 
temperature  is  then  lowered  to  50  or  60  degrees,  the 
object  being  to  keep  them  dry  and  free  from  frost. 

f.  s.  N. 

Bran  Weevil.— I  have  read  with  interest  the  articles 
on  Bean  weevil,  and  can  confirm  Mr.  Morse’s  experience. 
For  the  past  12  years  I  have  planted  beans  late  to  escape 
the  Bean  weevil,  and  with  the  late  beans  I  have  no 
trouble  when  stored  away;  my  experience  is  that  unless 
some  of  the  beans  are  affected,  the  weevil  will  not  bother 
them.  A  few  years  ago  some  early-planted  cow  peas 
were  put  away  in  a  barrel  for  seed;  at  planting  time  the 
next  season  they  were  completely  destroyed  by  weevil. 

DuBois,  Ill.  A-  A-  H‘ 


HEELING  IN  FRUIT  TREES  OVER  WINTER. 

THE  NURSERYMAN’S  SIDE  OF  IT. 

Buy  in  Fall  and  Keep  Over. 

F.  W.  B.,  Ithaca,  Michigan,  makes  some  valuable 
remarks  on  this  subject  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  March  17.  I 
have  seen  peaches  planted  in  the  Fall  and  carried 
through  successfully  on  a  large  scale;  and,  in  fact,  I 
believe  'it  is  not  hurtful  to  them  at  any  time,  if  the 
grower  wishes  to  follow  the  low-topping  methods; 
for  they  may  be  cut  off  at,  or  near  the  snow  line  in 
the  Spring,  and  they  will  grow  nicely,  being  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  their  early  start.  F.  W.  B.  says:  “If  the  nur¬ 
seryman  does  not  get  trees  to  you  early  enough  for 
successful  planting,  get  them  of  a  nurseryman  who 
does,”  and  he  tells  us  to  do  our  part  by  ordering  in 
time.  Every  nurseryman  of  any  reputation  at  all 
is  busy  from  the  time  the  season  opens  until  it  is 
too  late  to  plant,  and  letters  ordering  trees  “Now  or 
never”  are  not  of  infrequent  occurrence.  Suppose  we 
take  the  advice  given,  and  all  order  early.  What 
then?  The  trees  would  come  late  as 
ever.  The  remedy  is  not  here,  and  it 
is  useless  to  condemn  an  operation  be¬ 
cause  we  or  some  others  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  With  it.  I  know  of  no  better 
method,  considering  all  things,  than  to 
get  trees  in  the  Fall  and  heel  them  in 
over  Winter.  The  early  Spring 
awakens  the  trees  even  before  the 
nursery  is  sufficiently  dry  to  take 
f  them  up,  and  this  awakening  con¬ 
tinues  until  they  are  in  full  leaf.  Not 
any  of  the  Spring  weather,  as  a  rule, 
is  congenial  to  the  welfare  of  the  tree 
after  it  has  beep  removed  from  the 
nursery  row,  yet  it  is  held  from  one  to 
10  (and  sometimes  30)  days  before  it 
is  permanently  located  in  the  orchard. 
If  trees  are  in  the  trench  at  home  they 
are  undisturbed  until  the  day  planted, 
and  they  are  benefited  by  everything 
that  the  Spring  days  can  give,  while 
the  process  of  planting  under  these 
circumstances  i3  scarcely  an  interrup¬ 
tion. 

Get  trees  in  the  Fall,  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  drop  readily;  plant  all  except 
the  stone  fruits,  trench  peach  and  all 
trees  you  wish  to  prune  to  a  low  top 
at  planting,  covering  them  to  the 
height  you  wish  to  prune.  Place 
cherry  and  trees  you  do  not  care  to 
prune  so  hard  'in  beds,  covering  them 
top  and  all  about  10  inches  deep.  In  Michigan  and 
other  cold  climates  all  may  be  oedded,  but  peach  can 
be  trenched  without  loss.  If  wishing  to  plant  early 
the  bedded  trees  may  remain  until  planted;  but  if 
you  wish  to  plant  later  the  tops  would  better  be 
raised  to  the  air  and  light  and  the  ground  loosened 
about  the  trunks  by  raising  the  tops  should  be  firmly 
trodden.  If  any  intrenched  trees  show  signs  of 
starting  before  ready  to  plant,  they  may  be  retarded 
by  taking  tnem  out  and  retrenching  them  after  they 
have  laid  an  hour  or  so.  The  trench  for  a  lot  of 
trees  should  not  be  placed  on  top  of  the  ground,  as 
some  do  it,  but  it  should  be  plowed  or  dug  to  a 
depth  of  18  inches  or  more,  and  the  trees  laid  in  with 
tops  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees;  all  bunches  should 
be  opened  and  the  roots  carefully  spread  apart  so  that 
the  soil  can  get  between  them  and  exclude  the  air. 
In  this  region  last  year  98  per  cent  of  the  intrenched 
trees  grew,  and  especially  Where  they  were  covered 
with  snow,  while  in  a  great  many  cases  40  per  cent 
of  the  nursery-row  trees  died,  and  thousands  that  did 
grow  will  aie  this  year  because  the  vitality  was  frozen 
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out  of  them  in  the  nursery  row.  The  only  danger  I 
eee  is  that  arising  from  the  probability  of  mice  eat¬ 
ing  them  in  the  trench,  but  they  won’t  do  it  if  straw 
and  litter  be  kept  away,  and  the  snow  is  firmly  trod¬ 
den  about  them  after  each  deep  snow.  e.  p. 

Uriah,  Pa. 


THE  SCAB  ON  POTATOES. 

Curious  and  Conflicting  Results- 

WAS  IT  THE  LIME? — The  issue  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
for  March  24  contains  so  much  that  is  helpful  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  complimenting  the  management 
because  of  its  intrinsic  worth.  I  am  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Hope  Farm  Notes  regarding  scab  on 
potatoes.  Some  personal  experience  in  this  direction 
may  possibly  be  of  interest  to  others.  Two  pieces  of 
ground  were  planted  with  potatoes  last  season,  both 
of  which  had  been  previously  used  for  growing 
onions.  One  of  these  pieces  had  been  somewhat 
heavily  manured  with  stable  manure  annually  for  the 
last  five  years,  growing  a  crop  of  onions  every  year. 
The  other  nad  grown  two  crops  of  onions,  and  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  first  crop,  had  grown  a  crop  of  cabbage, 
at  which  time  a  light  dressing  of  stable  manure  was 
applied,  and  also  a  coat  of  lime.  The  two  crops  of 
onions  following  this  crop  of  cabbage  had  been  grown 
by  the  aid  of  fertilizers  alone.  Last  Spring  those  two 
pieces  were  planted  with  the  same  variety  of  potatoes, 
New  Queen,  from  Aroostook  County,  Me.  The  soil 
was  perfectly  free  from  scab,  but  at  digging  time  the 
discovery  was  soon  made  that  on  the  piece  manured 
with  stable  manure  for  five  consecutive  years  the 
tubers  had  no  trace  of  scab,  while  the  other  piece, 
with  only  one  light  dressing  in  that  time,  had 
scarcely  a  bushel  of  good  potatoes,  free  from  scab,  in 
the  Whole  field.  The  seed  and  soil  were  the  same  iu 
both  cases,  in  fact  there  was  only  a  12-foot  drive-way 
between  the  two  fields.  How  are  we  to  account  for  the 
great  difference  in  results,  if,  as  generally  supposed, 
stable  manure  is  such  a  great  promoter  of  scab?  I 
present  the  facts  as  they  are  in  the  hope  that  abler 
minds  than  mine  may  solve  the  problem,  I  will  only 
add  that  the  manure  used  was  the  same  in  both  cases, 
having  been  got  from  the  same  source.  My  own  con¬ 
viction  is,  however,  that  the  dressing  of  lime  applied 
in  the  rotation  had  probably  neutralized  the  acid 
conditions  of  soil  to  such  an  extent  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  germs  became  a  possibility,  for  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  established  fact,  in  the  minds  of  those 
best  informed  on  such  matters,  that  an  acid  condition 
of  soil  'is  fatal  to  the  scab  germs. 

A  GREEN  CROP  HELPS. — I  have  in  a  small  way 
experimented  with  green  crops  plowed  under  while 
still  green,  and  as  far  as  I  have  gone,  it  seems  highly 
encouraging,  inasmuch  as  the  litmus  test  shows  de¬ 
cided  acid  conditions.  We  think  a  crop  of  300  bush¬ 
els,  once  in  two  years,  more  profitable  than  half  that 
quantity  every  year.  The  area  of  available  soil  being 
somewhat  limited,  we  sow  a  potato  field  with  rye  as 
soon  as  the  crop  is  removed,  say,  during  the  month  of 
August.  The  following  Spring,  the  latter  part  of  May, 
after  planting  is  done,  this  crop  is  turned  under  and 
cow  peas  sown,  two  bushels  per  acre,  with  sufficient 
fertilizer  applied  to  grow  a  crop  of  potatoes.  The 
variety  of  cow  peas  sown  is  the  Wonderful.  I  have 
wondered  why  it  is  that  the  people  at  Hope  Farm 
prefer  the  Black,  when  the  Wonderful  makes  so  much 
more  growth  to  turn  under.  Just  before  the  frost  cuts 
the  Vines,  the  whole  crop  is  turned  under  with  an 
Oliver  Chilled  No.  70,  and  a  rolling  coulter  and  chain. 
Rye  is  sown  at  this  time  and  turned  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  for  potatoes.  As  I  have  already  stated, 
the  experiment  as  far  as  I  have  gone  promises  to  be 
highly  successful  in  more  respects  than  one.  An  im¬ 
mense  supply  of  humus  being  formed  in  the  soil  that 
last  season,  enabled  us  to  harvest  a  fine  crop  without 
a  soaking  rain  from  start  to  finish.  Another  season 
I  shall  be  able  to  speak  more  positively  regarding  the 
matter.  The  sulphur  cure  has  been  a  disappointment 
with  me.  m.  garrahan. 

Pennsylvani  . 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Garrahan  is  partly  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  “took”  the  cow-pea  fever. 
His  success  With  that  plant  after  trying  Crimson 
clover  was  quite  remarkable.  We  prefer  the  Early 
Black  for  several  reasons.  We  like  its  upright  habit 
of  growth.  We  can  often  seed  to  Crimson  clover 
and  other  crops  with  it.  It  matures  seed  in  our  lati¬ 
tude,  is,  we  think,  easier  to  cut  for  hay,  and,  on  the 
whole  is  better  suited  to  the  average  farmer’s  condi¬ 
tions  than  any  other  variety  we  have  tried.  The 
truth  is  that  we  feel  surer  of  the  Early  Black  be¬ 
cause  we  know  more  about  it. 


Pine  Needles.— In  Oregon,  so  It  Is  said,  pine  needles 
or  pine  hay  are  being  utilized.  The  needles  are  boiled 
and  then  run  through  horizontal  wooden  rollers  which 
extract  the  juice.  This  is  called  pine-needle  oil,  which 
is  supposed  to  possess  medical  properties.  The  pulp  is 
used  as  a  medicated  material  for  upholstering,  and  is  also 
said  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  horsehair.  It  is  said  that 
Insect  pests  will  not  live  in  furniture  that  has  been  up- 
^lst^red  with  pine  needles. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


FERTILIZERS  MADE  FROM  GARBAGE. 

A  Western  reader  sends  us  a  circular  of  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  firm  offering  fertilizers  made  from  garbage. 
As  these  garbage  fertilizers  are  being  offered  in  many 
places  it  may  be  well  to  discuss  them.  The  circular 
says: 

Our  fertilizers  are  made  from  the  product  of  our  garb¬ 
age  works.  The  garbage  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  300  tons  a  day,  consists  of  everything  that 
is  raised  on  the  farm  or  in  the  garden.  We  treat  this 
garbage  by  a  patent  process  and  the  aid  of  expensive 
machinery  and  reduce  it  to  a  sanitary,  convenient  and 
concentrated  form.  To  this  product  are  added  high- 
grade  chemicals  to  make  the  fertilizers  contain  all  that 
is  necessary  for  plants  to  feed  upon. 

That  is  probably  all  true.  The  best  fertilizer  of¬ 
fered  contains  only  about  1  y2  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
nine  of  phosphoric  acid  and  two  of  potash.  The  gar¬ 
bage  was  probably  dried  by  heat  or  pressure,  then 
ground  up  and  mixed  with  muriate  of  potash,  acid 
phosphate  and  a  little  tankage.  That  is  about  all 
there  is  in  this  fertilizer.  If  a  farmer  will  use  400 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  100  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash  per  acre  and  sow  cow  peas,  he  will  have  in 
that  acre  next  Spring  at  least  two  tons  of  fertilizer 
analyzing  as  high  as  the  garbage  mixture  does.  The 
circular  goes  on  to  say: 

If  all  the  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  were 
taken  out  of  our  fertilizers  they  would  still  be  as  good  as 
most  of  the  fertilizers  on  the  market.  We  make  this 
statement  because  our  fertilizers  contain  about  60  per 
cent  of  humus-making  material  in  the  form  of  carbon 
from  vegetable  matter,  which  is  a  natural  source  of  plant 
nourishment.  The  fertilizer  that  contains  the  most  actual 
plant  food  is  the  one  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  feed 
the  crop  to  maturity.  The  soil  never  received  a  more 
natural  stimulant  than  ours,  made  from  the  very  things 
that  are  taken  from  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  crops. 

It  would  be  hard  for  a  grown-up  man  to  make  a 
more  absurd  statement  than  that.  They  cnarge  $20 


GERMINATOR  FOR  SEED  TESTING.  Fig.  81. 


a  ton  for  this  fertilizer.  The  same  money  put  into 
stable  manure  would  give  more  humus  or  “bulk,” 
more  nitrogen  and  more  potash!  The  object  in  buy¬ 
ing  a  fertilizer  is  to  obtain  plant  food  in  a  concen¬ 
trated  form,  so  as  to  avoid  useless  bulk  or  weight. 
How  silly  a  farmer  would  be  to  pay  freight  on  1,200 
pounds  of  “humus-making  material”  when  he  can 
produce  it  right  on  his  own  field  with  no  labor  after 
sowing  the  seed!  It  is  a  wonder  that  this  circular 
doesn’t  say  right  out  that  a  fertilizer  made  from 
parings  will  grow  better  potatoes  than  any  other. 
As  well  expect  a  man  to  fit  himself  for  an  angel 
by  eating  chicken,  because  chickens  have  wings. 


ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

TESTING  CLOVER  SEED.— A  bulletin  from  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  gives  some 
good  advice  about  Red-clover  seed.  The  high  price 
this  Spring  has  led  to  more  or  less  adulteration.  The 
most  frequent  fraud  'is  the  addition  of  seed  of  Yellow 
trefoil.  This  seed  looks  so  much  like  clover  that  30 
per  cent  of  it  may  be  mixed  in  without  being  de¬ 
tected  by  the  usual  examination.  Great  quan¬ 
tities  of  this  cheap  seed  were  imported  into  this 
country — probably  all  of  it  used  for  adulterating 
clover.  Low-grade  clover  seed  contains  many  brown, 
dead  seeds  which  will  never  grow.  More  than  the 
usual  quantity  of  such  seed  must  be  used  in  order  to 
get  a  fair  catch.  It  is  a  good  plan,  therefore,  to  test 
average  samples.  Mr.  Pieters,  who  writes  the  bul¬ 
letin,  says  that  a  good  test  may  be  made  by  using 
the  apparatus  shown  at  Fig.  81.  This  “germinator” 
can  be  made  of  two  dinner  plates  and  a  folded  piece 
of  flannel  cloth.  The  seeds  should  be  placed  between 
the  folds  of  the  dampened  cloth,  which  is  then  laid 
on  one  plate,  while  the  second  plate  is  'inverted  over 
the  first.  When  tests  are  made  during  the  Winter, 
the  plates  should  be  put  in  a  warm  place,  so  that  the 


temperature  will  not  fall  much  below  50  degrees  at 
night  and  60  to  70  degrees  during  the  day.  The 
sprouts  shoula  be  counted  and  removed  from  day  to 
day  until  the  conclusion  of  the  test.  If  the  seed  is 
good  and  the  conditions  are  right,  Red  clover  should 
begin  sprouting  vigorously  the  second  or  third  day, 
and  in  four  or  five  days  nearly  all  the  good  seeds 
will  have  germinated.  A  few  will  come  on  later,  and 
seed-testing  establishments  generally  allow  10  days  as 
the  limit  for  Red  clover.  In  case  many  seeds  remain 
hard  at  the  end  of  10  days,  it  is  fair  to  consider  that 
one-third  of  them  would  grow  after  a  reasonable  time 
in  the  field. 

AWNLESS  BROME  GRASS. — We  have  had  many 
questions  referring  to  Awn  less  Brome  grass  or 
Bromus  inermis.  This  grass  has  been  praised  ex¬ 
travagantly  by  some  seedsmen  and  many  farmers 
think  it  may  prove  superior  to  Timothy.  The  In¬ 
diana  Experiment  Station  has  tried  this  grass.  It 
produces  in  the  Far  West  from  1%  to  1%  ton  of  hay 
per  acre.  It  starts  early  in  the  Spring,  and  usually 
gives  a  second  crop  in  that  country.  In  Indiana,  how¬ 
ever,  this  grass  has  not  been  successful.  When  sown 
alongside  of  Timotny,  Red-top  or  Orchard  grass,  this 
Brome  grass  has  not  compared  with  them  in  any 
way.  Its  growth  the  first  year  is  quite  feeble,  but  in 
two  or  three  years  it  makes  too  dense  a  sod  for  a 
good  meadow.  For  these  reasons,  Prof.  Latta  thinks 
it  a  better  pasture  than  a  hay  crop.  He  says  it  is 
best  to  sow  it  alone  in  the  Spring.  He  would  use  the 
mower  from  time  to  time  the  first  year,  to  Keep  the 
weeds  down.  Tne  second  year  it  will  probably  hold 
its  own.  ror  hay,  he  says,  sow  two  bushels,  and  for 
pasture  three  bushels.  He  says  it  is  not  a  good  crop 
to  be  grown  in  a  rotation,  its  chief  value  being  as  a 
grazing  grass  on  soils  which  for  some  reason  will  not 
give  a  good  growth  of  common  grasses.  He  thinks 
that  those  on  whose  farms  clover,  Timothy,  Orchard 
grass  or  Blue  grass  do  not  grow  well,  might  find  it 
to  their  auvantage  to  try  this  Brome  grass  in  a  small 
way.  That  seems  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  now  much  better  advice  this  is  to  practical 
farmers  than  >t*.e  extravagant  stories  with  which  some 
of  the  catalogues  are  filled!  After  all,  when  you  come 
to  think  oi  it,  it  takes  a  wonderful  plant  to  prove 
more  valuable  than  our  old  friends,  clover,  Timothy 
and  Red-top. 

QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

A  Fertilizer  for  Pumpkins. 

Can  you  give  a  formula  for  a  fertilizer  better  adapted 
to  growing  pumpkins  on  river  bottom  lands,  that  are 
overflowed  nearly  every  Spring,  than  the  following:  100 
pounds  dry  tankage,  100  pounds  acid  phosphate,  20  pounds 
muriate  of  po tasty,  per  acre?  We  have  been  using  the 
above  with  fairly  good  results,  mixing  it  In  the  hill  when 
seed  is  put  in;  hills  seven  feet  apart  each  way,  thinned 
to  one  plant  when!  danger  from  Striped  bug  is  past.  Have 
tried  it  also  on  sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  but  can  see  no 
benefit.  We  usually  sow  rye  and  Crimson  clover  to¬ 
gether  in  our  pumpkin  fields  just  before  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion,  about  July  20  to  25;  this  gives  a  heavy  green  crop  to 
turn  under  the  next  season,  about  June  1.  c.  e. 

Conneaut,  O. 

We  should  add  at  least  25  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
On  the  lighter  soils  10  pounds  more  muriate  of  potash 
would  pay.  We  presume  that  you  use  tankage  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  cheapest  source  of  organic  nitrogen. 
Nitrate  seems  to  be  especially  useful  on  melons  and 
similar  plants  which  are  required  to  grow  rapidly 
during  a  short  season. 

A  Case  of  Cabbage  Rot. 

A  piece  of  cabbage  I  had  last  year  grew  well  until 
heads  were  half-grown,  when  blight  struck  it.  The  leaves 
became  brown,  dry  and  soon  fell  off,  and  the  half-formed 
heads  almost  disappeared  in  a  short  time.  The  variety 
was  the  Holland.  Is  this  variety  more  subject  to  blight 
than  others?  Would  Bordeaux  Mixture,  applied  when  the 
disease  is  first  seen,  prevent  it?  Would  there  be  added 
risk  in  planting  the  same  ground  to  cabbage  this  year? 
It  was  my  first  experience  with  this  disease  in  cabbage, 
and  I  confess  that  it  blighted  more  than  the  cabbage. 
Perrysville,  Pa.  j  R  8 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one  variety  is  more 
susceptible  to  a  bacterial  disease  than  another,  but 
we  are  often  ueceived  in  our  conclusions  based  upon 
one  experiment.  The  Holland  cabbage  is  one  of  the 
varieties  which  are  known  to  have  been  badly  dis¬ 
eased,  and  yet  of  two  fields  in  the  same  community, 
one  may  be  attacked  while  the  other  is  free.  In  such 
cases  the  infe  tion  is  likely  to  have  come  from  the 
soil.  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  no  remedy  for  this  disease. 
The  only  practical  remedy  lies  in  guarding  against  at¬ 
tack,  choosing  a  seedbed  free  from  the  disease,  and 
practicing  a  wide  rotation  of  crops.  There  is  a  de¬ 
cided  risk  In  planting  to  cabbage  a  neld  in  which  the 
disease  occurred  the  previous  year.  Any  plants  of 
the  mustard  family,  as  turnips,  cauliflower,  rape  or 
mustard,  should  not  be  planted  m  such  a  field  for  at 
least  two  years.  geo.  c.  butz. 
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WHAT  IS  A  “CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL”? 

HOW  IT  CAME  TO  BE. 

Who  Is  It  Proviaed  For? 

HOW  IT  STARTED. — Comparatively  few  can  go  to 
the  high  school  or  college.  They  have  not  the  money, 
and  cannot  be  spared  from  home.  Yet  nearly  every 
boy  and  girl  has  some  time  that  could  be  used  for 
study  without  robbing  sleep  or  injuring  health. 
There  are,  also,  those  in  more  advanced  life  who  are 
not  satisfied  with  their  occupations,  and  others  who 
wish  to  “brush  up”  some  things  that  they  have  for¬ 
gotten.  The  correspondence  school  is  just  the  thing 
for  these  various  classes,  as  it  shows  them  how  to 
go  at  this  work  systematically.  No  one  claims  that 
it  will  take  the  place  of  the  high  school  or  college. 
Its  aim  is  to  help  those  who  are  ambitious  and  have 
a  little  time  to  use  it  to  advantage.  This  system  of 
instruction  uy  mail  has  grown  up  within  the  last  10 
years.  Like  some  other  good  things,  it  came  up  in 
an  unexpected  way.  Thomas  J.  Foster,  president  of 
a  company  publishing  a  mining  paper  at  Scranton, 
Pa.,  the  center  of  a  great  coal  region,  started  a  de¬ 
partment  of  questions  and  answers  for  the  benefit 
of  miners  who  wished  to  know  more  about  their  busi¬ 
ness,  ana  thus  fit  themselves  for  mining  bosses  and 
superintendents.  Men  got  points  that  helped  them 
to  better  positions.  The  interest  in  the  department 
increased,  and  in  1891  a  correspond¬ 
ence  course  of  instruction  in  the  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  coal  mining  was  prepared. 

It  took.  The  first  student  is  now  a 
mine  superintendent  at  Yatesville,  Pa. 

The  rapid  progress  made  by  students 
led  to  other  courses  being  taken  up, 
and  the  business  has  grown  until  150,- 
000  students  have  been  enrolled,  a 
building  costing  $250,000  erected,  and 
nearly  1,100  people  are  employed  to 
handle  the  numerous  details  of  this 
institution.  Some  of  the  subjects  stud¬ 
ied  are  bookkeeping,  stenography  and 
English  branches,  civil,  mechanical 
and  steam  engineering,  electricity, 
mining,  metal  w  uing,  chemistry,  art 
and  architecture. 

HOW  IT  IS  DONE.— The  correspond¬ 
ence  idea  became  so  popular  that 
other  schools  on  similar  lines  have 
been  established.  The  United  Corres¬ 
pondence  Schools  of  New  York,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  usual  studies  in  indus¬ 
trial  science,  have  a  course  in  news¬ 
paper  work,  conducted  by  men  who 
nave  had  years  of  experience  on  the 
great  New  York  dailies.  The  Sprague 
School,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  teaches  law; 
the  Civil  Service  School,  at  Lebanon, 

Pa.,  prepares  for  examination  in  the 
railway  mail  service,  and  seme  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  are  doing  good 
work  in  teaching  practical  agricultural 
science  by  mail.  A  brief  description 
of  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  re¬ 
sults  accomplished  at  the  Scranton 
school  will  give  an  idea  of  what  is 
done  in  the  better-class  correspondence 
schools  throughout  the  country.  There 
is  a  corps  of  people  who  do  nothing 
but  prepare  and  revise  the  text  books. 

The  sifting  process  is  carried  to  a  fine 
point,  the  idea  being  to  make  books 
telling  in  plain,  brief  words  just  what  the  student 
needs  to  know  for  the  special  work  he  is  at,  and 
nothing  more.  It  is  recognized  that  his  time  is  valu¬ 
able,  and  that  he  must  have  the  clear  facts  with  all 
of  the  bark  and  shucks  removed.  Fifteen  expert 
draftsmen  are  employed  in  making  drawings  for 
plates  and  text  books.  One  particularly  fine  piece  of 
work  that  I  saw  was  a  drawing  of  the  working  parts 
of  a  steam  engine,  arrow  marks  indicating  the  path  of 
the  steam,  so  that  anyone  could  see  just  why  the 
steam  made  the  machinery  go.  Some  engineers  do 
not  really  understand  this. 

In  sending  out  text  books  and  drawing  papers,  ar¬ 
rangements  are  made  so  that  the  pupil  always  has 
some  work  to  do  while  his  papers  are  being  corrected. 
Great  care  is  taken  in  making  corrections,  all  errors 
being  marked  with  red  ink,  and  full  explanations 
written  out.  Letters  are  written,  and  pupils  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  state  their  difficulties.  All  engaged  in 
correcting  papers  are  carefully  selected.  None  but 
those  with  known  qualifications  and  aptitude  are  em¬ 
ployed.  They  first  serve  an  apprenticeship,  and  are 
tnen  put  on  eligible  lists  and  appointed  to  positions 
as  needed.  Mucn  of  this  work  is  done  by  young  wo¬ 
men.  For  some  lines,  especially  correcting  drawing 
papers,  they  are  said  to  be  superior  to  men,  and  less 
apt  to  overlook  mistakes.  One  will  work  on  a  certain 
subject  in  mathematics  or  drawing.  She  corrects  no 


other  papers,  and,  from  the  experience  gained  be¬ 
comes  just  about  perfect.  It  would  seem  as  though 
-bis  were  enough,  but  all  of  the  papers  are  again  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  heads  of  the  departments,  thus  put¬ 
ting  a  double  check  on  the  work.  There  is  a  depart¬ 
ment  to  look  after  truants,  or  those  who  make  a 
start,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  do  not  hold  out. 
Letters  are  written  in  an  effort  to  learn  their  difficult¬ 
ies,  and,  where  extra  attention  seems  to  be  required, 
special  tutors  are  appointed  to  look  after  them. 

A  GREAT  BUSINESS. — It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
expense  of  carrying  on  such  a  business  is  heavy. 
Postage  alone  costs  $60,000  per  year,  and  a  pay  roll 
of  over  1,000  employees,  many  of  whom  are  college 
graduates  commanding  large  salaries,  is  a  big  item. 
Considering  the  quality  of  work  done,  the  tuition 
charges  are  not  extravagant,  and  one  may  well  be 
suspicious  of  any  school  that  offers  tremendous  in¬ 
ducements  for  little  or  nothing.  There  is  an  advant¬ 
age  in  oral  instruction — in  meeting  a  teacher  face  to 
face.  Fortunate  are  those  who  have  teachers  with 
the  rare  tact  of  helping  the  scholar  to  help  himself, 
and  getting  him  so  interested  that  he  studies  because 
he  wants  to,  and  not  because  he  has  to.  On  the  other 
hand  a  teacher  may  be  a  positive  hindrance  by  help¬ 
ing  the  pupil  too  much.  It  is  a  fact  that  what  a  stu¬ 
dent  digs  out  for  himself  sticks  to  him  like  shoemak- 
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See  Ruralisms,  Page  568. 

er’s  wax,  while  what  he  almost  learns  slides  out  of 
his  mind  with  a  slipperiness  that  would  discount  an 
eel.  It  is  surprising  to  note  the  progress  of  students 
and  the  jumps  made  into  better  situations,  all  of  the 
preparation  being  made  at  home  during  the  “odd 
spells”  Which  so  many  waste. 

These  schools  do  all  they  can  to  aid  pupils  in  get¬ 
ting  situations,  out  they  do  not  guarantee  them. 
That  would  be  absurd.  There  is  always  a  demand  for 
people  who  can  do  any  special  kind  of  work  well. 
The  trouble  comes  with  those  who  get  so  that  they 
can  almost  do  something.  Scores  of  letters  are  on 
file  showing  how  farm  laborers  became  civil  or  me¬ 
chanical  engineers;  bricklayers,  architects;  office 
boys,  draftsmen;  farmers’  daughters,  stenographers, 
etc.  There  is  a  great  opportunity  here  for  girls,  not 
only  in  stenography  and  drawing,  but  in  other 
branches  that  they  have  special  aptitude  or  liking  for. 
A  correspondence  school  is  not  a  brain-cramming  con¬ 
cern  built  on  the  sausage-stuffer  plan.  It  will  not  be 
of  much  account  to  those  who  expect  to  accomplish 
great  things  in  a  few  easy  lessons,  with  but  little  ef¬ 
fort  on  their  part.  Knowledge  is  gained  by  hard, 
persistent  work,  and  no  great  amount  can  be  had  in 
any  other  way.  Still  more  foolish  is  it  for  anyone 
to  expect  to  succeed  at  a  dozen  different  things,  or 
with  millstones  of  bad  habits  or  a  multitude  of  social 
engagements  around  his  neck.  Knowledge  and  suc¬ 
cess  cannot  be  had  at  a  discount,  but  they  are  worth 
all  that  they  cost.  w.  w.  h. 


FIGHTING  THE  PEACH  BORER. 

CALIFORNIAN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  A  WIDESPREAD  PEST. 

Difference  in  Locality  Gives  Varying  Results. 

There  is  no  subject  that  interests  the  California 
fruit  grower  more  at  this  season  than  the  above,  and 
the  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  24  will,  I  am 
sure,  benefit  a  great  many  who  are  working  in  the 
dark,  trying  to  rid  their  orchards  of  this  much-dreaded 
pest.  The  life  history  of  an  insect  is  always  useful 
in  pointing  the  way  for  its  destruction.  From  a  care¬ 
ful  reading  of  the  article  it  would  seem  that  the  fight 
is  only  in  its  experimental  stage,  and  any  notes  from 
experience  may  be  of  use  in  helping  to  organize  a 
successful  warfare.  Digging  out  is,  of  course,  the 
first  step,  except  when  some  remedy  is  used  that  Is 
expected  to  kill  the  borer  in  the  tree.  Two  years  ago 
I  used  a  wash  made  of  lime  slaked  in  brine  and  left 
somewhat  thicker  than  ordinary  whitewash.  To  five 
gallons  of  this  wash  was  added  one  pint  of  coal  tar, 
put  in  while  the  lime  was  slaking.  Fear  of  hurting 
the  trees  with  the  coal  tar  prevented  its  more  liberal 
use.  Last  year  the  only  remedy  was  digging  out,  and 
about  the  usual  crop  of  borers  was  killed.  On  exam¬ 
ination  this  season  we  found  that  wherever  traces  of 
the  tar  remained  on  the  tree  there  were  no  borers, 
and  the  wounds  caused  by  borers,  and  cutting  to  get 
them  out,  were  healing  nicely. 

With  these  facts  before  us  we  have 
this  season  again  applied  the  wash 
with  the  amount  of  coal  tar  increased 
to  two  quarts  in  five  gallons,  and  after 
putting  on  the  wash  have  mounded  all 
trees  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in 
height.  These  mounds  we  expect  to 
hoe  away  in  May,  just  before  cherry 
picking  begins.  Our  theory  is  that 
this  wash  will  prevent  the  young 
borer  from  entering  the  tree,  provided 
of  course  that  the  moths  lay  their  eggs 
upon  it,  and  do  not  seek  a  place  high¬ 
er  upon  the  tree  trunk,  and  to  make  it 
effectual  the  wash  must  cover  the 
trunk  at  least  two  feet  above  ground, 
and  every  crack  and  crevice  in  the 
bark  must  be  filled  with  it.  Putting 
on  with  brush  will  not  do.  The  tool 
we  use  for  putting  on  is  made  of  bale 
rope  tied  to  a  handle,  the  rope  or 
brush  part  about  a  foot  long.  This  is 
dipped  in  a  can  of  the  wash  and  slap¬ 
ped  against  the  tree  with  considerable 
force,  so  that  apparently  no  place  can 
escape  being  covered  With  the  wash. 
However,  we  shall  know  more  about 
its  effectiveness  later  on.  I  will  say 
that  after  the  borers  are  dug  out  the 
trees  are  left  bare  and  clean  down  to 
the  roots  for  a  day  or  two,  then  a 
man  with  a  pot  of  warm  coal  tar  and 
brush  goes  ahead  of  the  “slappers” 
and  paints  all  places  that  are  denuded 
of  bark  from  any  cause.  I  have  never 
seen  any  bad  effects  from  such  appli¬ 
cations  of  coal  tar  on  fruit  trees.  At 
this  writing  (March  27),  canker- 
worms  are  appearing  in  large  num¬ 
bers  in  parts  of  the  orchard.  How  the 
moths  got  into  the  trees  is  a  question 
yet  unsolved,  as  all  trees  were  en¬ 
circled  with  wire  gauze  traps.  We  are 
spraying  with  Paris-green,  and  will 
report  if  any  effectual  work  is  done  that  way.  The 
canker-worm  is  only  known  in  small  localities  now. 
having  apparently  run  its  course  in  the  valley  gen¬ 
erally.  h.  G.  K. 

Edenvale,  Cal. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Cornell  experiments  were  of  especial 
value  in  showing  the  inutility  of  some  familiar  reme¬ 
dies.  We  think  that  climate  has  much  to  do  with 
the  differences  in  experience  reported  by  correspon¬ 
dents  in  widely-separated  localities.  It  seems  fairly 
decided  that  some  washes  giving  satisfaction  in  the 
dry  climate  of  California  are  less  likely  to  do  so  here 
in  the  East,  since  they  scale  off.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  lime  wash.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
experimenters  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  country 
are  fighting  the  same  pest,  and  experiencing  similar 
difficulties. 


Difference  in  Nails.— I  send  samples  to  show  the 
relative  durability  of  steel  and  iron.  The  large  nails 
were  driven  into  a  pump  top  not  over  two  or  three  years 
ago,  and  did  not  have  time  even  to  discolor  the  whole 
length,  while  the  heads  are  nearly  rusted  off.  The  small 
nails  were  picked  out  of  rotten  shingles  on  one  of  our 
roofs,  with  the  fingers,  and  had  been  on  the  roof  certainly 
25  years,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  more.  They  are 
about  as  good  as  when  new. 

R.  N.-Y.— Readers  often  complain  about  the  quality  of 
the  modern  nail.  Why  should  it  be  inferior  to  the  old- 
fashioned  article? 
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Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALL  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

Pruning  Frozen  Wood. 

Henry  Jones  wants  to  prune  my  apple 
trees.  I  told  him  that  the  weather  was 
too  cold  here  in  Manitoba  to  prune  trees 
when  the  mercury  drops  to  10  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero.  But  he  says  it  won’t  hurt  them, 
and  that  he  has  no  time  next  month.  They 
are  not  big  trees,  but  I  want  to  take  care 
of  them,  and  the  man  says  it  doesn’t  hurt 
a  tree  to  take  off  frozen  wood.  Is  this 
true?  J.  J. 

Manitoba. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that 
it  does  hurt  trees  slightly  to  prune  them 
when  the  wood  is  rrozen.  Branches  that 
have  been  cut  back  during  severe  weath¬ 
er  have  been  known  to  die  back  slightly 
under  such  conditions.  It  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  wait  until  the  weather  moderates 
before  doing  tne  pruning. 

A  Lazy  Apple  Tree. 

Can  you  explain  why  a  tree  of  16  years’ 
growth,  and  very  thrifty,  does  not  bear 
any  apples,  or  more  than  a  dozen?  A 
neighbor  called  my  attention  to  it  the 
other  day.  All  of  the  trees  are  thrifty 
from  good  cultivation,  but  this  tree  has 
made  the  most  growth  and  pays  no  divi¬ 
dends.  I  would  like  to  know  what  will 
bring  it  to  bearing.  My  neighbor  could 
not  tell  the  name  of  the  apple.  e.  a.  g. 

Norfolk,  Mass. 

It  is  probable  that  good  culture  and 
an  inherent  tendency  of  the  variety  to 
make  wood  rather  than  bear  fruit  early 
in  life  is  the  cause  of  the  tardy  bearing. 
Almost  anything  that  will  tend  to  check 
the  growth  without  seriously  injuring 
the  tree  will  cause  it  to  bear.  If  a  knife 
is  run  around  the  body  of  the  tree  to  the 
wood  next  June,  in  several  places,  it 
may  be  sufficient.  A  ring  of  bark  sev¬ 
eral  inches  wide  may  be  taken  off  en¬ 
tirely  around  the  tree,  with  a  still  more 
decided  effect,  and  yet  without  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  injuring  it.  This  will  cause  the 
formation  of  fruit  buds.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  do  it  very  early  or  very  late 
in  the  growing  season. 

Sour  Cherries. 

Compared  with  the  English  Morello,  is 
there  any  other  sour  cherry  ripening  as 
late,  or  later,  that  is  superior  to  it  either 
in  size,  quality  or  productiveness?  How 
would  Lutovka,  Plumstone  Morello,  Wragg 
or  Ostheimer  (not  Ostheim)  compare  with 
it?  L. 

Sparkill,  N.  Y. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  sour 
variety  of  cherry  ripening  as  late  or 
later  than  English  Morello  that  is  as 
good.  Wragg  is  claimed  by  several 
good  judges  of  fruits  to  be  only  another 
name  for  the  English  Morello;  while 
others  think  that  they  are  not  identical. 
If  they  are  identical  I  wish  that  the 
simple  name  Wragg  might  supersede  all 
others,  if  this  exception  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  rules  of  pomological  no¬ 
menclature,  because  it  is  short  and  truly 
distinctive.  English  and  Morello  are 
both  class  names  rather  than  those  of  a 
specific  character.  The  other  varieties 
mentioned  have  not  shown  themselves 
to  be  equal  to  the  one  under  discussion. 
But  there  is  one  other  of  the  Russian 
cherries,  called  Brusseler  Branne  (a 
clumsy  name),  that  gives  promise  of 
being  better  than  that  old  favorite;  for 
it,  is  of  the  same  season,  stronger  in 
tree  and  larger  in  fruit.  Baldwin  is 
another  late  Morello  cherry  of  Kansas 
origin  that  promises  well. 

Bridge-Grafting  Maple  Trees. 

Last  season,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of 
the  Forest  tent-caterpiller,  the  cemetery 
commissioners  used  pine  tar  on  all  the 
maple  trees  in  and  about  the  cemetery. 
The  tar  was  applied  in  a  ring  six  to  10 
inches  wide  around  the  trunk  of  the  trees, 
and  wherever  it  touched  the  tree  the  bark 
is  dead  clear  to  the  wood.  The  trees  made 
a  good  growth  above  and  below  the  rings, 
but  the  tar  apparently  stopped  the  growth 
wherever  it  touched.  Will  this  kill  the 
trees?  Can  anything  be  done  this  Spring 
to  help  them?  If  so,  what?  H. 

Vermont. 

It  is  possible  that  those  trees  will  die 
or  which  bark  is  dead  all  of  the  way 
around.  The  vital  circulation  is  cut  off 
where  the  tissue  is  dead.  The  dead 


places  can  be  healed  over  by  bridge 
grafting.  This  may  be  done  by  using 
small  branches,  about  half  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  of  the  same  Kina  of  maple. 
With  a  chisel  cut  a  notch  above  the  dead 
place  with  a  square  shoulder  facing 
downwards,  and  another  just  like  it  be¬ 
low,  but  with  the  shoulder  facing  up¬ 
wards.  Trim  the  small  branch  at  each 
end  with  a  sloping  cut  and  square 
ends  that  will  fit  into  these  notches, 
being  careful  that  its  length  is  a  little 
greater  than  the  distance  between  the 
notches.  Spring  this  branch  into  place, 
with  the  bow  outwards,  and  wax  the 
wounds  at  the  ends.  Insert  several  of 
these  at  intervals  of  a  few  inches 
around  the  entire  trunk  of  the  tree.  It 
will  be  astonishing  how  large  they  will 
grow  in  one  season;  and  in  two  or  three 
years  there  will  be  a  new  layer  of  wood 
entirely  around  the  tree.  This  is  the 
way  to  proceed  in  patching  over  tree 
wounds  made  by  mice,  rabbits,  etc., 
which  are  common  in  orchards  where 
these  pests  abound. 

Late  Grafting. 

I  wish  to  second  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Morse,  of  Massachusetts,  as  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  late  grafting  of  the  plum  and 
cherry  (page  67).  I  will  say  that  I  once 
top-grafted  75  or  100  common  Morello 
cherry  sprouts  with  Early  Richmond,  cut¬ 
ting  and  inserting  the  grafts  at  once, 
when  the  leaves  were  just  opening  in  May. 
About  90  per  cent  of  them  grew  nicely,  and 
there  were  20  to  30  blooms  on  some  of  them 
the  next  Spring.  That  was  an  experi¬ 
ment  to  utilize  the  cherry  sprouts,  and  the 
only  grafting  I  ever  did  so  late.  It  was 
about  the  most  successful  of  all  the  graft¬ 
ing  I  have  done  on  chtrry  or  plum,  con¬ 
trary,  as  to  time,  as  it  was,  to  the  authori¬ 
ties.  D-  E- 

Paris,  Ill. 

I  believe  that  we  have  something  to 
learn  yet  about  the  grafting  of  the  stone 
fruits,  and  that  this  is  at  least  partly  in 
the  right  direction.  They  do  not  callous 
so  easily  as  the  pomaceous  fruits,  and 
seem  to  need  to  be  in  a  more  active 
state  when  the  grafting  is  done.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  scion  as  well  as  the  stock  may 
become  active,  also,  before  being  set; 
but  I  have  always  had  many  failures 
when  their  buds  were  even  slightly 
started.  My  plan  now  is  to  hold  back 
the  scions  in  cold  storage  until  the 
stocks  begin  to  leaf  out,  and  then  set 
them  by  some  of  the  bark  methods  of 
grafting. 

Varieties  of  Cherries. 

We  wish  to  set  out  about  50  cherry  trees 
this  Spring,  and  do  not  know  just  which 
is  best  of  the  sour  sorts.  We  have  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  would  like  to  prolong  the  sea¬ 
son  if  possible  with  one  or  two  strong 
growing  sorts.  What  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Large  Montmorency  and  Montmor¬ 
ency  Ordinaire?  What  is  the  latest  sour 
cherry  among  the  strong-growing  sorts? 
We  want  no  dwarfs.  L.  b.  k. 

Jamesville  N.  Y. 

The  best  sour  cherry  of  the  Morello 
type  ripening  next  after  Richmond  is 
Montmorency.  It  is  a  strong  grower, 
and  in  tree  and  fruit  much  like  Rich¬ 
mond,  except  that  it  is  about  a  week 
later  and  more  acid  in  navor.  There  is 
another  very  popular  and  dependable 
variety,  usually  called  English  Morello, 
that  is  the  latest  of  all  the  valuable  sour 
cherries.  Wragg  is  either  another  cher¬ 
ry  of  like  characteristics,  or,  it  may  be, 
as  some  claim,  that  it  is  the  same  va¬ 
riety  These  are  the  varieties  that  I 
would  select  to  prolong  the  supply  of 
sour  cherries  in  New  York.  It  is  not 
certain,  in  my  mind,  whether  anyone  is 
able  clearly  to  define  and  describe  the 
varieties  of  the  cherry  that  go  under  the 
name  Montmorency,  with  certain  appen¬ 
dages,  such  as  Ordinaire,  Large  Fruited, 
etc.  The  best  French  pomologists  do 
not  agree  in  regard  to  them,  although 
they  originated  there,  and  have  long 
been  grown  and  studied  there.  There 
are  at  least  three,  if  not  four,  kinds  that 
bear  the  name  Montmorency;  but  the 
one  which  is  commonly  grown  in  the 
orchards  of  New  York  and  propagated 
in  the  nurseries  is  the  best  of  them,  and 
is  thought  to  be  the  one  that  Leroy,  an 
eminent  French  pomologist,  called  sim¬ 


ply  Montmorency.  The  one  he  called 
Montmorency  Ordinaire  was  an  early 
kind,  much  like  our  Richmond;  which 
latter  variety  is  also  an  European  var¬ 
iety  known  as  Kentish  and  about  a  doz¬ 
er.  more  synonyms.  The  one  we  some¬ 
times  call  Montmorency  Ordinaire  is 
probably  the  true  Montmorency.  The 
tree  grows  upright,  inclining  to  form  a 
round  head,  and  bears  abundantly.  The 
fruit  has  a  long  stem,  is  very  light  red 
and  has  nearly  colorless  flesh  and  juice, 
which  is  only  moderately  sour.  The 
shape  is  broad,  with  flattened  ends. 
It  is  of  fair  size;  some  may  call  it 
“Large  Montmorency,”  but  the  true 
variety  imported  under  the  name  “Mont¬ 
morency  Large  Fruited”  did  not  bear 
well,  and  is  probably  not  grown  in  this 
country  now,  except  in  rare  amateur 
collections.  The  latest  sour  cherry  of 
good  habits  of  growth,  etc.,  is  English 
Morello  or  Wragg,  so  far  as  extensive 
tests  have  been  made. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Ad/v. 


Burpee's 

u  Seeds  that  Grow/' 

If  you  want  to  get  the  Best  Seeds  for 
your  garden  this  year,  you  should  send 
your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  Burpee’s 
Farm  Annual  for  1900.  It  is  a  bright, 
new  book,  considered  by  intelligent 
planters  everywhere  “The  Leading  Ameri¬ 
can  Seed  Catalogue.”  You  had  better 
write  to-day.  Simply  address 

BURPEE,  Philadelphia. 


ASPARAGUS 

OONTOVER’S 

COLOSSAL.  COLUMBIAN  WHITE.  PALMETTO 

All  strong  two-year-old  roots. 

Order  early  while  the  stock  is  complete 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO., 

Gienwood  Nurseries,  Morrisville,  I’enna. 


)/J.  I?  VERY  II O  HI  E  should 

be  adorned  with  Palms 
and  other  leaf  and  flower- 
’  ing  Plants.  We  have  44 
1 1  greenhouses  full.  Also 

^yjurl  have  hundreds  of  car- 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tree*. 
'//ill  Shrubs,  Roses,  Plants, 

1  l™  Vines,  Bulbs,  Seeds. 
rX  Rarest  new,  choicest  old. 

XL.  Mail  size  post  paid,  safe 

arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Direct  deal  wilt 
save  you  money,  try  it.  Elegant  catalog  free.  46th 
year.  1000  acres.  44  greenhouses. 

THESTORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.  Bo*  794,Painesville.O. 


Western  New  York 


We  can  supply  you  with  pure  seed  beans  of  old  and 
established  varieties  that  are  always  in  demand. 

Let  us  name  you  prices  on  Marrows,  Peas,  Medi¬ 
ums,  Improved  •Yellow  Eyes.  Red  Kidneys,  Red  Mar¬ 
rows  and  Black  Turtle  Soup.  Do  not  be  fooled  into 
buying  some  new  kind  that  will  not  have  any  estab¬ 
lished  value  after  you  get  them  grown. 

8end  for  circulars  and  prices. 

E.  M.  UPTON  &  Co.,  Hilton,  N.  V. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Transplanted  Cabbage,  Celery,  Cauliflower  and 
Lettuce  plants  ready  now.  Tomato,  Egg-plant 
and  Pepper  plants  ready  May  1. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

J.  E,  HUTTON &S0N,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


Seeds !  Seeds ! 

76th  Annnal  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds 

Is  now  ready  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

DRIDGEMAN’S  SEED  WAREHOUSE, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  President 
Wilder  Currant 

heads  the  list  as  a  producer  and 
a  money-maker.  Plant  no  other. 
Prices  given  on  application. 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


Seed  Sweet  Potatoes,  Seed  Jersey  Yel¬ 
low  and  Red,  SI  per  bu.,  $4  per  bbl.  of  3  bu.  Securely 
packed  to  carry  safely.  Send  for  price  list  of  fruit 
trees,  small  fruits,  etc. 

CHAS.  BLACK,  nightstown.  N.  J. 


DHTlTnCC  Grown  especially  for  SEED.  11 
rU  I  A  I  UCD  varieties.  Prices  right.  List  free 
GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

Only  well-tested  reliable  varieties.  No  untried 
novelties  of  peach,  apple,  pear  and  other  fruit  trees. 
Twenty-five  varieties  of  strawberries.  Blackberry, 
raspberry  and  other  small  fruit  plants.  10,000  Kan¬ 
sas,  the  best  blackcap  raspberry.  Very  cheap, 
healthy,  well-rooted  trees  and  plants  packed  free  In 
best  manner.  For  price  list  address 

CHARLES  BLACK.  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


HARMAN  NO.  3  $3.00 

SEED  POTATOES.  ** per  bbl. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  $4.00  per  bbl.,  all 
bbls.  4  bu.  Dewev,  the  great  cropper,  per  bbl.  $5  00. 
Wholesale  list  free.  GEO.  A.  BONNELL.Waterloo.N. Y 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Living¬ 
ston,  $2.88;  Carman  No.  3,  Seneca 
Beauty  and  Banner,  $2.67;  Rural, 
$2.00;  Extra  Early  Ohio,  $3.27: 
Seed  Bovee.  $4— 4-bushel  barrels. 

_  .  .  W.  E.  HUES,  Seed  Potato 

POtatOeS  Specialist,  Vermontville,  Mich. 


Blight 

Proof 


FOR  SALE 


—1,000  Bushels  Crimson  Clover 
Seed:  1,000  Bushels  Cow  Peas. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


ni(  best  by  test— 74  YEARS.  Wf.  [)i  V  CASH 
iPrcWANT  MORE  SALESMEN  ■  /\  I  WltKLV 


Tnrrc  at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
I  Krr\  Pears,  $6  per  100;  Peach,  3c.  Cat.  Free 
1  Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


GRAVES 

Price-list  free. 


New  Early  Yellow  DC  A  Oil 
FREESTONE  rCAOIl 

W.  J.  Graves,  Originator,  Perry,  O. 


REID’S 


Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Roses, 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 
true  to  name.  Low  prices.  No.  1 
stock.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 


;k.  Illustrated  catalogue  fi 

REID’S  NURSERIES, 
Box  1,  Upland,  Ohio. 


ow  prices.  No.  1 

FRUITS 


Fruit  Packages 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Wire-Stapled  Standard  Berry  Baskets. 

These  Baskets  are  stronger,  more  durable,  and  far 
superior  to  any  other  basket  made.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  price-list. 

WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Monroe  County,  (Lock  Box  43),  WEBSTER.  N.  Y 


Good  Fruit 

always  finds  a  ready  market,  but  to  bring  top 
prices  it  must  be  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
and  substantial  packages.  We  have  every¬ 
thing  in  the  basket  line.  All  sizes  of 

Berry 
Baskets, 

a 

Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  money.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and 
new  price  list.  Special  price  in  carload  lots. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

120  Warren  Street.  New  York.  City. 

AN  EARLY  ORDER  WILL  SAVE  MONEY 


The  Fruits  to  Plant 


for  profitable  results  are  named  in  our  1900 
Catalogue.  This  book  names  all  the  trees  and 
plants  that  will  succeed  in  a  northern  climate; 
gives  accurate  descriptions  of  varieties  and 
instructions  about  planting.  Catalogue  mailed  FREE  at  your  request.  Write  to  us  for  any 
further  information  you  need  about  fruits.  Sixteenth  Year. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &.  SON,  Box  I  (Orange  Co.  Nurseries),  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Business  Apples 


A  fine  selection  for  business  and  for 
profit:  York  Imperial,  Sutton,  Grimes, 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Arkansaw  or 
M.  B.  Twig,  Baldwin,  Greening,  Hubbard- 
ston  and  others.  Also,  Kieffer,  Bartlett  and  other  business  pears.  No  finer  assortment  fruit  trees 
for  business;  no  better  values  anywhere.  Those  who  know  us  best  trust  us  most,  and  you  will  find 

it  safe  in  every  way  to  place  your  orders  with 

The  Rogers  Nurseries,  Tree  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


For  $1  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Paragon, 
1  Numbo  Chestnut  Tree  grafted,  worth  $2.20.  Full  line  of 

tvt  c.  ,  ;r  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS, 

IN  UrSery  otOCK.  v^ertincate.  Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 


PEDIGREE 
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is  obtained  by  continually  crossing  the 
best  by  the  best  until  you  arrive  at  almost 
perfection.  Horses,  Cattle,  and  all  kinds 
of  other  stock  show  the  effects  of  this 
careful  method,  cross-breed,  and  why  should  not  Strawberries  show  it  as  well  ?  If  you  try  our  new 
Seedlings  you  wall  find  that  we  have  obtained  in  them  all  that  can  possibly  be  desired  in  the 
matter  of  Hardiness,  Productiveness,  Firmness,  Color  and  Uniformity.  We  have  all  kinds  of  Nursery 
stock  but  we  take  especial  pride  in  our  Seedling  Strawberries.  Actual  Photographs  were  taken  by 
Rural  New  Yorker,  from  which  our  half-tones  were  made.  You  should  see  our  new  catalogue 
which  we  show  these  half-tone  pictures.  It  is  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 
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Little-Known  Apples. 

Can  you  tell  me  about  the  desirability 
of  the  following  apples:  Kopotaskin, 
(specimens  came  from  Washington),  Hag- 
loe,  Ohio  Beauty  and  Pomme  Royale,  seen 
at  pomological  meeting,  Philadelphia,  from 
New  Jersey?  They  were  very  attractive. 
Will  they  grow  well  in  Massachusetts? 

Lincoln,  Mass.  s.  h. 

If  there  is  an  apple  named  Kopotaskin 
(?)  I  have  never  heard  of  it  before.  It 
may  be  a  new  variety  that  originated  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  Hagloe  is  an 
early  variety  that  looks  well,  bears  well 
and  sells  well,  but  is  not  high  in  quality. 
Ohio  Beauty  is  a  synonym  for  a  variety 
that  has  long  been  called  Western 
Beauty,  and  has  lately  been  thought  to 
be  identical  with  Grosh.  It  is  a  very 
large,  handsome  and  well-flavored  Fall 
or  early  Winter  variety  when  grown  in 
New  York,  which  is  the  farthest  north  I 
have  seen  it.  No  doubt  1:  would  do  well 
in  Massachusetts  and  would  be  well 
worth  trial  there.  Pomme  Royale  is  a 
synonym  for  an  apple  properly  called 
Dyer.  It  is  a  Summer  variety  of  very 
good  quality,  but  is  not  so  attractive  in 
color  as  some  others,  being  dull  green¬ 
ish  yellow.  Scions  of  all  but  me  first 
named  kind  can  probably  be  procured 
from  the  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
New  York. 

Varieties  of  Trees  and  Bush  Fruits. 

1.  Give  me  the  names  of  some  of  the  best 
varieties  of  plums,  prunes,  peaches  and 
Winter  apples  for  market,  that  will  thrive 
in  our  locality.  My  land  is  rather  sandy, 
and  well  drained  and  fertile.  2.  Would  it 
be  all  right  to  bud  plums,  prunes  and 
peaches  on  to  plum  seedlings?  3.  Give  me 
the  names  of  two  of  the  best  varieties  of 
blackberries,  raspberries  and  strawberries 
for  market.  R-  F-  p* 

Shanesville,  O. 

1.  R.  F.  P.  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  know  what  kinds  of  plums,  peaches 
and  Winter  apples  are  suitable  to  Ohio 
and  neighboring  regions  should  consult 
my  advice  on  these  points  on  page  163 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which  is,  in  the  issue  of 
March  10,  1900.  The  land  described 
ought  to  be  good  for  fruit.  2.  The  best 
stocks  for  plum  trees  vary  somewhat 
with  the  classes  grown.  The  Myro- 
halan,  which  is  a  foreign  wild  plum,  Is 
the  best  for  most  of  the  European, 
American  and  Japan  varieties.  The 
Marianna  is  an  offshoot  of  Prunus  my- 
robalana,  and  is  a  very  popular  stock 
for  all  of  them,  although  some  growers 
prefer  peach  stocks  for  the  Japan  kinds. 
All  of  our  native  species  sprout  too 
freely  to  use  for  this  purpose. 

3.  Two  good  varieties  of  the  berries 
mentioned  are  the  following:  Black¬ 
berries,  Eldorado  and  Minnewaska; 
raspberries,  Kansas  and  Loudon;  straw¬ 
berries,  Belt  and  Bubach. 

Some  Pears  for  Missouri. 

1.  What  can  southern  Missouri  growers 
plant  for  long-keeping  Winter  pears?  The 
Lawrence  is  said  to  be  only  a  Fall  pear 
here,  and  doubtless  other  varieties  of  east¬ 
ern  Winter  pears  are  no  better.  I  have 
seen  the  Lincoln  Coreless  recommended. 
Will  the  Anjou  keep  as  late  here  as  the 
Kieffer— till  Christmas  or  later?  2.  I  have 
several  times  read  lists  of  native  plums 
recommended  by  Mr.  Van  Deman,  but  have 
never  seen  a  catalogue  which  offered  any¬ 
thing  like  a  full  list.  In  fact,  I  have  nevei 
been  able  to  find  a  nursery  which  kept  half 
if  them.  In  setting  an  acre  of  native 
plums  for  local  market  please  give  kinds 
and  proportion  of  each  for  a  long  succes¬ 
sion.  L.  R.  J. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

1.  Among  the  very  latest  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  pears  is  one  called  Easter.  It  does 
well  either  as  a  dwarf  or  standard,  but 
is  perhaps,  more  profitable  when  grown 
as  a  dwarf  and  deeply  planted,  so  it  will 
strike  root  above  the  quince  stock.  If  I 
should  desire  to  plant  a  very  late  pear 
in  southern  Missouri,  I  would  choose  this 
variety,  and  this  plan  of  growing  it. 
Lawrence  is  good  but  it  is  not  very  late 
so  far  South.  Anjou  is  strictly  a  Fall 
pear  in  that  section.  Lincoln  Coreless  is 
too  poor  in  quality  to  be  of  much  value 
anywhere. 

2.  It  is  probably  that  there  are  very 
few  nurseries  that  propagate  many  var¬ 
ieties  of  the  native  American  plums. 


Most  of  those  that  have  extensive  lists 
of  them  to  sell  are  in  the  northwestern 
States  where  they  are  almost  their  sole 
dependence  for  plums.  In  planting  an 
acre  of  these  varieties,  they  should  be 
set  about  one  rod  apart,  which  would 
take  about  160  trees.  The  following  list 
of  varieties  would  be  very  good:  Wild 
Goose,  Whitaker,  Milton,  Wooten,  Rock 
ferd,  Stoddard,  Ocheeda,  Hawkeye, 
Wyant,  Golden  Beauty. 

Apples  for  Northeastern  Indiana. 

What,  in  your  estimation,  would  be  the 
best  four  Winter  apples,  for  a  commercial 
orchard  for  this  section,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  only  their  commercial  value,  and 
their  adaptability  to  the  soiis  of  north¬ 
eastern  Indiana?  Here  the  soils  are  va 
riable,  being  heavy  clay  ioam,  gravelly 
and  clay  loam,  sandy  loam  and  sand,  with 
clay  subsoil.  Northern  Spy  is  a  favorite 
apple  here,  but  drops  badly  and  is  a  poor 
keeper.  Smith  (Cider)  seems  to  grow  to 
perfection  here,  and  hangs  to  the  tree  as 
well  as  any  apple  I  have  ever  seen.  Jona¬ 
than  has  not  been  grown  extensively,  but 
bears  well,  is  of  high  quality  and  very 
high  color,  but  is  only  medium  in  size. 
Ben  Davis  does  well,  but  not  so  well  as  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State.  York  Im¬ 
perial  and  Mammoth  Black  Twig  have  not 
yet  borne  in  this  locality.  J.  c.  g. 

Wolcottville,  Ind. 

There  is  nothing  so  good  as  a  guide 
in  selecting  fruits  to  plant  as  experience 
in  the  section  where  the  planting  is  to 
be  done.  We  may  make  fairly  good 
guesses  from  experience  elsewhere 
sometimes,  but  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  mistakes  than  what  we  see 
at  or  near  home.  My  opinion  would  be 
to  plant  principally  of  Ben  Davis,  York 
Imperial,  Jonathan  and  Smith,  judging 
from  my  present  knowledge  and  what 
J  0.  G.  says.  These  are  all  good  Win¬ 
ter  apples  there,  except  that  Smith 
and  Jonathan  will  not  keep  so  well  as 
the  other  two.  Smith  has  been  proving  a 
good  apple  wherever  it  is  far  enough 
north  to  mature  late  in  the  Fall,  but  it  is 
not  rich  in  quality  and  is  therefore  not 
a  good  cider  apple;  and  the  latter  part 
of  the  old  name  has  been  dropped,  leav¬ 
ing  it  plain  Smith.  I  believe  Missouri 
would  be  a  good  variety  to  plant  in 
northern  Indiana,  and  especially  as  a 
filler  between  the  other  kinds,  and  to  be 
cut  out  when  the  trees  begin  to  crowd. 
The  land  surely  varies  widely  in  char¬ 
acter  with  J.  C.  G.  The  gravelly  or  sandy 
clay  loam  would  be  my  choice,  of  the 
kinds  he  mentions,  for  an  apple  or¬ 
chard.  _ 

Canadian  Grocer  says  that  a  clam-con- 
densing  establishment  will  soon  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  Vancouver  Island,  B.  C.  Three 
pints  of  clams  will  be  reduced  to  half  a 
pound  of  matter,  which  will  be  potted  in 
the  form  of  a  paste. 

Thrashing  Cow  Peas.— A  recent  article 
on  the  cow  pea  caught  my  attention.  You 
say  that  the  peas  must  be  picked  by  hand, 
if  saved.  This  plan  will  answer  if  one 
only  cares  to  save  a  small  quantity  for 
seed,  but  where  there  is  large  acreage  and 
heavy  crop  it  is  quite  an  undertaking. 
Near  my  old  home  in  Tennessee  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan  was  successfully  tried:  Peas 
were  mown  down,  raked  and  put  through 
an  ordinary  thrashing  machine.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  remove  half  or 
more  teeth  from  concave  of  cylinder  and 
run  machine  at  about  half  speed.  Other¬ 
wise  large  quantities  of  peas  will  be 
cracked.  By  adopting  this  plan  quite  a 
large  amount  of  stuff  can  be  handled  in 
a  short  while.  By  selecting  a  dry  time,  al¬ 
lowing  peas  to  dry  out  thoroughly  in  the 
fields,  seed  can  be  saved  with  practically 
one  handling  of  hay.  d.  r.  rankin. 

Florida. 


Little  Strokes 
Fell  Great  Oaks. 


tf 


The  giants  of  the  forest  must  yield  at 
last  to  the  continual  blows  of  the  woods¬ 
man.  When  the  human  blood  has  become 
clogged  and  impure  the  little  drops  of 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  properly  taken,  will 
fell  the  oak  of  bad  blood. 


Never  Disappoints 


,43  FLOWERS,  3  (H 

20  Pkts.  Seeds,  23  Bulbs 

Most  popular  varieties,  postpaid. 

1  pkt.  Mary  Semple  Asters,  4  colors, 
’  “  Alyssam,  Little  Gem.  [mixed. 
“  Beautiful  Hybrid  Begonias. 

“  Bouquet  Chrysanthemum. 

»  Umbrella  Plant. 

“  Carnation  Marguerite. 

“  Double  Chinese  Pink. 

“  Heliotrope,  mixed. 

"  Forget-me-not  Victoria. 

“  California  Golden  Bells. 

“  Petunia  Hybrid  Mixed. 

"  Phlox  Drummond ii. 

“  Poppy,  New  Shirley. 

“  Sunshine  Pansy. 

"  California  Sweet  Peas. 

**  Lovely  Butterfly  Flower. 

"  Giant  Verbena,  mixed. 

"  Diamond  Flower. 

"  Washington  Weeping  Palm. 

“  Japan  Morning  Glory. 

9  Dill  DC _ Two  grand  now 

3  DULDO  ('anna  Lilies, 

“Scarlet  King”  and  Variegated; 
1  double  Tuberose ;  2  Hybrid  Gladi¬ 
olus  ;2  Butterfly  do. ;  4Spanish  Iris; 
2  Tuberous  clmb’g  Wistaria  ;  10  lovely  m’x’d  Oxalis. 
NEW  FLORAL  GU IDE-1 84  pages, 

FREE  with  every  order. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.  box  4,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


"‘Scarlet  Kiny" 
Canna  Lily. 


GREGORY’S  SEEDS 

For  40  y  ears  the  favorite  w  ith  prac¬ 
tical  gardeners  and  florists.  The 
,  lew  19(X)  catalogue  describes  all  va¬ 
rieties.  Send  for  it. 

J.  J.  II.  OttKflOKV  A  SON.  nnrblrhead,  »».* 


SEED 


dll  CDCC 

bill  rncc 

r»  get  new  customers  to  teat  my  Seeds,  I  will  mall  my  1900 
Catalogue,  filled  with  more  bargains  than  ever  end  a  10c  Due 
BUI  good  for  10c  worth  of  Seeds  for  trial  absolutely 
free.  All  the  Beat  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Farm 
Seeds,  Potatoes,  etc.,  at  lowest  prices.  Nine  Great 
Novelties  offered  without  names.  Iwlllpny$50.  FOR  A 
NAME  for  each.  Many  other  novelties  offered,  including  iJlis- 
ftenjt,  the  great  money  making  plant.  Over  20  varieties  shown  in 
colors.  til  OO  In  cash  premia  mu  offered.  Don’t  give  your 
order  until  you  see  this  new  catalogue.  You’ll  be  f»u rpriaed 
at  my  bargain  offers.  Send  your  name  on  a  postal  for  catalogue  to¬ 
day  It  !•  FREE  to  all.  Tell  your  friends  to  send  too. 

F.  B.  MILLS.  Bo*  79  Roaehlll  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  V. 


Rhubarb,  $2  per  100  roots.  Write  for 

Circular.  F.  S.  Newcomb  &  Son,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

JERSEY  YELLOW,  Vineland  fancy  strain.  #1.50 
per  1,000.  JERSEY  RED,  SI .75  per  1,000.  PIER¬ 
SON,  new,  most  productive,  light  yellow,  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  and  vigorous  grower,  $2.50  per  1,000. 
VINELANI)  RUSH,  new,  a  true  bush  form  of 
Jersey  Yellow,  a  wonderful  production,  100  by  mail, 
$1;  by  express,  $5  per  1,000.  Plants  ready  May  10  to 
July.  Send  for  circular. 

FRANK  8.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


QKBD  POTATOES— R. N.-Y.  No.  2  and  Carman  No.3. 
VJ  7,000  bushels  to  offer;  first-class.  Price  low.  One 
bushel  or  a  carload.  A.  J.  Norris,  Cedar  Falls.  Ia. 


CPUI)  PflTATftP<v  —New  Queen,  one  year  from 
OLuD  ri/IrHVCiO  state  of  Maine,  $2.25  per  bbl. 
Also  about  50  bushels  more  than  I  need,  direct  from 
Aroostook  Co.,  @$2.75  per  bbl. 

M.  GARRAHAN,  Kingston,  Pa. 


CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES. 

Bovee,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  all  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  price-list 
F.  H.  Thomson,  Fairview  Farm,  Holland  l’atent.N.Y 


QATITArD  183.30  3 bushel  sacks:  E.  Hebron, 
rU  I  A  I  UCd  E.  Rose,  E.  Clarks,  E.  Everitts, 
Carmans,  E.  Harvest.  (Maule’s  Commercial,  $3.75). 
Circular.  40  varieties.  WHITE  STAR  OATS.  Sam- 
free.  Write  this  day.  SMITH'S  POTATO  FARM, 
Box  3,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


The  Admiral  Dewey  Potato. 

Still  at  the  head  with  a  yield  rate  of  977  bushels 
to  the  acre  in  1898,  with  from  00  to  90  pounds  from  a 
pound  of  seed  planted  in  1899.  It  resembles  the 
Rose  in  color  of  the  skin,  but  the  flesh  Is  whiter  and 
the  quality  Is  unquestionably  the  best  of  Its  type, 
and  should  supersede  all  others  for  main  crop. 
Price,  75c.  pound ;  3  pounds,  $2.  post  or  express  paid. 
Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials  to  O.  M.  ROBIN 
SON,  Manorville.  L.  I.,  or  JOHN  DURYEA  &  CO 
27  ,  29  and  31  Gansevoort  Street,  New  York  City 


For  Sai.e. — 100  bushels  of  Evergreen 
sweet  corn,  at  $1.25  per  bushel.  METCALF  BROS., 
Seed  Growers,  Momence,  111. 


SEED  CORN  THAT  PAYS  AT 
FARMER’S  PRICES. 

Don’t  miss  to  send  5c.  In  stamps  for  4  samples  of 
corn  that  was  awarded  gold  medal  at  the  Omaha 
exposition,  and  a  40-page  book,  Hints  on  Corn  Grow¬ 
ing.  The  Iowa  Agricultural  College  grew  95  bushels 
per  acre  that  shelled  62  pounds  from  70  pounds  of 
ears.  Many  farmers  are  beating  this  wonderful 
vield.  Address  Fleasaut  Valley  Seed  Corn 
Farm,  Shenandoah,  Ia. 


Cumberland  Raspberry  and  New  York 

Strawberry  plants.  P.  SUTTON.  Exeter,  Pa. 


Trees  and  Plants. — Do  you  want  the 

best  that  grow  ?  Save  money  by  sending  for  my  cata¬ 
logue.  C.  A.  HYATT.  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


For  Spring  Planting 

The  reliable  new  EVERBEARING  PE  ACH 
Also,  the  ELBERTA  and  other  choice  varieties. 
JAPAN  PLUMS— all  the  most  approved  sorts.  Se¬ 
lect  assortment  small  Fruits.  Prices  for  above  very 
reasonable.  Address 

MILFORD  NURSERIES,  Milford,  Del. 


The  Chance  of  a  Lifetime. 

Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio. — In  order 
to  clear  out  an  extra  fine  lot  of  Fruit 
Trees,  are  offering  some  fifty  thousand, 
strictly  first  class,  northern  grown  peach 
trees  at  special  low  prices.  These  trees 
are  all  grown  from  natural  Tennessee 
pits,  and  are  the  best  that  can  be 
produced.  This  is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime 
to  get  the  best  for  the  least  money.  Write 
them  for  prices,  stating  the  number  of 
trees  you  can  use. 

CTRAWI1ERRY  PLANTS.— All  the  leading  va¬ 
rieties:  Sample,  Glen  Mary,  Crescent,  Clyde, 
Brandywine,  Gandy  Belle,  Gandy  Prize,  Isabella  and 
Michel's  Early.  JOHN  CASAZZA,  Richland,  N.  J 


QTKAWBKRRY  Plants — NickOhmer,  $2.50 per  1.000. 
^  Wm.  Belt, BrandywineandTennessee, $1.50.  Glen 
Mary,  $2.  Fruit  and  shade  trees. 

SAMUEL  C.  DE  COU,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

New  York,  Gladstone  and  Sample. 

Also  the  best  old  varieties  of  Strawberry  Plants? 
Send  for  Catalogue.  S.  H.  WARREN,  Weston,  Mass. 


PEACH 


TREES  $15  per  1000.  Other  Stock. 
CHEAP.  J.  TWOMBY,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  PEACH  TREES. 

4  to  5  ft.,  2  cts. ;  3  to  4  ft.,  114  cts. ;  2  to  3  ft.,  I  ct. ;  1  to 
2  ft..  %  ct.;  all  1  year,  from  bud.  Sample  by  express. 
Trees  kept  dormant  till  May  15th.  Send  for  circular. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 
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Peach  Trees 

10  Apple,  Plum  or  Pear 
80c.;  10  Dwarf  Pear  60c.; 

10  Quince  75c.;  10  Grape, 

Gooseberry  or  Currant 
50c.  Write  Quickly.  C.  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD 
CO.,  Charleston.  W.  Va. 


50c. 


Peach  Trees  Cheap. 

I  have  a  large  surplus  of  over  thirty  different 
varieties  which  I  offer  at  the  following  low  rates 
F.  O.  B.  Geneva.  Not  loss  than  ten  of  a  variety.  $5 
for  100;  $10  for  250;  $15  for  500;  $25  for  1000.  Trees  are 
2)6  to3  ft.  \4  in.  branched  and  well  rooted.  Write 
for  list  of  varieties.  G.  R.  WATSON,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1900 

Explains  what  may  be  accomplished  by  using 
well-grown  trees  and  plants.  Mailed  free. 

W.  M.  PETERS’  SONS,  Wesley,  Md. 

ROCKY  MT.  EVERGREENS-^ritK.  LAWNnand 

CEMETERY.  Four  Blue  Spruce,  15  Inches,  for  $1.60; 
four  20-ineh  for  $2.50:  ten  two-year  old,  for  25  cents  in 
postage.  100  two-year  old  for  $2,  all  delivered  EX¬ 
PRESS  PREPAID.  Catalogue  of  HARDY  NURSERY 
STOCK,  with  colored  and  photo-plates  FREE.  Our 
stock  all  upon  HARDY  ROOTS;  none  Injured  by 
Winter  of  '98  and  '99.  GARDNER  &  SON,  Osage 
Nurseries,  117  Seventh  Street,  Osage,  la 

Japanese  Maples 

IN  LARON  SIZES. 

HENRY  E.  BURR,  Ward  Place,  So. Orange, N.J. 

Telephone  2064. 

Quantity  of  Fine  Trees 

We  have  almost  everything  wanted  in  our  line 

October  Plum, 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees. 
Green  Mountain  Grape  Vines. 

FOREST  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  are  our  great 
specialties.  We  have,  however,  quantities  of  other 
Nursery  Stock  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalogue.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


The 

market  gardener^ 
the  truck  raiser,  the 
farmer,  the  flower  grower, 
all  need  the  help  of  Rawson’s 
1900  Seed  Book.  Tells  all  about 1 
the  famous 

Arlington  Tested  Seeds 

Describes  many  novelties  and, 
specialties.  It’s  froe— write  for  it. 

XW.W.  RAWSON  &C0., 

Ygl  12-13  Faneull  llall  8q„ 

5 hJL  Boston,  Mass. 


VICTOR 

PEACH 


LEADERS 


COLUMBIAN 

ASPARAGUS 


This  Victor  Peach  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest  peach  known.  The  tree  isa  vigorous  grower, 
hardy,  free  from  disease  and  a  prolific  bearer.  Fruit  is  of  good  size,  fine  flavor,  good  color  and 
a  splendid  shipper.  1,000,000  trees  of  60  varieties.  Columbian  Mammoth  White 
Asparagus.  Early,  shoots  and  stays  white,  robust,  vigorous,  delicious.  Profitable  for  market. 
Ask  about  these  and  our  1*111  m  and  A  pplc  Trees,  strawberries,  etc.  Catalogue  Fit  ME. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  BERLIN,  Md. 


T rees  for  Orchard  and  Garden. 

All  the  old  and  well-tried,  and  several  NEW  VARIETIES:  Climax  and  Sultan  Plums  (new  Japs);  BALD¬ 
WIN  CHERRY,  the  hardiest  of  all.  GIBSON  Strawberry;  statement  sales  of  Gibson  for  period  of  13 
days  show  prices  double  other  kinds.  We  Guarantee  best  care,  and  best  values,  verified  by  our  patrons, 
who  are  among  the  most  practical,  up-to-date  Orcharding  in  this  country.  Our  principle  of  guarding 
the  PARENTAGE  of  trees  in  propagation  in  view  of  making  them  CONSTITUTIONALLY  HARDY,  and 
more  likely  to  be  PRODUCTIVE,  Is  Indorsed  by  best  authorities.  Catalogue  free.  Consult  it  and  we  will 
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Questions  About  Apples. 

I  have  ordered  50  trees  to  set  out  on  one 
acre,  which  I  think  will  be  plenty.  But 
as  I  have  been  reading  up  lately  I  think  1 
have  made  a  mistake  as  to  variety  and 
location.  I  had  selected  a  plot  in  one  end 
of  a  lot,  a  gravelly  loam  sloping  towards 
a  wood  on  the  east,  well  drained,  natu¬ 
rally.  When  I  read  of  apples  ripening  too 
early,  I  note  that  the  difficulty  in  keeping 
apples  during  late  Fall  seems  to  be  in  their 
getting  too  ripe  before  being  picked.  This 
cannot  be  helped,  as  they  would  all  be  off 
the  tree  if  left  too  long,  and  if  picked  too 
soon  would  never  keep  without  cold  storage. 
Concerning  varieties,  the  42  trees  I  intended 
setting  on  the  acre  were  as  follows:  28 
Ben  Davis,  14  Rhode  Island  Greenings.  I 
find  on  investigation  that  the  Ben  Davis 
does  not  do  well  in  this  section  of  coun¬ 
try;  whether  it  is  lack  of  care  or  selection 
of  ground  or  both,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
The  Greenings  I  think  I  will  plant,  but 
Ben  Davis  I  am  a  little  doubtful  about.  I 
would  like  more  of  a  variety.  I  want 
from  three  to  five  varieties  in  this  acre,  all 
Winter  kinds.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  York 
Imperial,  of  which  I  hear  good  reports.  I 
intend  setting  peach  trees  between  the 
apple,  and  that  is  one  reason  I  dislike  to 
change  the  plot  to  one  that  is  heavier. 
I  have  a  variety  of  land,  from  sandy  to  a 
very  fine  gravelly  loam;  and  a  light  loam 
to  a  moderate  clay  loam.  Some  of  it  is 
gravelly  with  small  stones  the  size  of  the 
fist  down  to  gravel  plentifully  mixed  with 
good  dark  loam.  Then  I  have  some  pretty 
stony  land  where  I  should  like  to  put  the 
trees,  but  it  is  farther  from  the  house  than 
I  would  like.  Would  you  advise  setting 
on  the  first-named  plot,  or  one  heavier  but 
with  no  natural  drainage,  lying  compara¬ 
tively  flat?  Would  the  York  Imperial, 
Jonathan,  Grimes  Golden  and  some  other 
good  kinds  fill  the  bill  for  me,  or  should  I 
reserve  a  few  Ben  Davis  for  trial? 

Parsippany,  N.  J.  m.  j.  h. 

As  to  the  plan  of  setting  the  apple 
and  peach  trees  on  the  same  piece  of 
ground,  I  would  positively  object.  They 
do  not  work  well  together.  The  peach 
trees  usually  grow  very  fast,  and  are 
likely  to  rob  the  apple  trees  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  There  are  some  growers  who  prac¬ 
tice  the  plan  and  like  it,  but  I  have  tried 
it,  and  do  not  like  it.  The  peach  trees 
need  different  cultivation,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  and  they  are  very  sensitive  to  some 
of  the  spray  mixtures  that  are  necessary 
to  be  applied  to  apple  trees,  and  may  be 
injured  more  or  less  by  the  poison  fall¬ 
ing  on  them.  Put  the  peach  trees  on  the 
lighter  land  and  the  apple  trees  on  that 
which  is  heavier.  Both  of  them  will  do 
better  on  land  that  is  naturally  well 
drained. 

My  plan  would  be  to  set  some  of 
the  apple  trees  40  feet  apart,  and  to  re¬ 
main  permanently;  and  use  the  others 
as  fillers,  to  he  cut  out  when  their  room 
would  be  needed.  This  would  requii*e 
about  32  permanent  trees  per  acre,  if  the 
hexagonal  plan  of  setting  is  used,  which 
I  prefer,  or  27  if  the  square  plan  is 
followed.  These  may  be  half  Rhode 
Island  Greening  and  the  rest  divided  be¬ 
tween  York  Imperial,  Grimes  and  Jona¬ 
than,  which  are  all  very  good  kinds  for 
New  Jersey,  although  the  two  latter  are 
not  so  late  keepers  as  the  others.  As 
to  Ben  Davis,  it  seems  to  be  fighting 
its  own  battles  and  fighting  its  way 
northward,  too,  against  the  protests  of 
many  of  our  fruit  men.  I  have  not 
favored  it  for  the  north.  Only  this  Win¬ 
ter  I  saw  large  and  beautiful  samples  of 
it  grown  near  Lake  Ontario,  and  several 
of  the  growers  were  delighted  with  its 
behavior  there,  and  were  going  to  plant 
more  of  the  trees.  This  seems  to  me  too 
far  north  for  it  to  reach  its  proper  de¬ 
velopment,  and  I  have  not  advised  its 
planting  there,  nor  am  I  willing  to  do 
so  now,  more  than  to  try  a  few  trees. 
Anu  yet,  there  are  strong  advocates  of 
it  among  the  growers  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  which  it 
seems  to  me,  is  not  a  fit  climate  for  this 
variety.  In  northern  New  Jersey  Ben 
Davis  may  be  grown  with  profit,  and  I 
would  advise  the  planting  of  it  as  a  filler 
between  the  permanent  trees  for  two 
reasons.  First,  to  use  as  a  stock  on 
which  to  bud  or  graft  the  Wagener, 
which  is  one  of  the  earliest-bearing  and 
best  of  the  red  Winter  apples.  I  would 
top-work  half  of  the  fillers  with  it.  The 
other  half  I  would  leave  to  bear  Ben 
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Davis  apples,  unless  I  should  desire  to 
top- work  some  of  them  in  the  future. 

Learning  to  Graft. 

A.  II.  H.,  Maryland.— 1  have  never  done 
any  grafting.  Do  you  think  that  I  could 
make  80  per  cent  live  by  being  careful  and 
following  the  advice  given  in  March  3  R. 
N.-Y,  or  would  I  best  get  an  expert? 

Ans. — Hire  the  expert  and  go  to 
school  to  him.  Watch  him  carefully  and 
work  along  with  him.  That  article  was 
about  as  clear  and  simple  as  it  could 
be,  yet  it  could  only  start  you  right. 
There  are  many  things  that  cannot  be 
communicated  through  printer’s  ink. 
You  should  actually  see  the  work  done 
in  a  first-class  manner. 

Oyster  Shells  and  Cement. 

J.  F.,  Gannon,  Del.— Would  cementing  on 
oyster  shells  make  a  good  floor  for  a 
stable?  We  have  no  stone  in  this  part  of 
the  country. 

Ans. — The  oyster  shells  would  not  be 
satisfactory  for  cementing  on.  A  much 
better  floor  would  be  made  by  cementing 
directly  upon  the  ground  without  the 
oyster  shells.  If  gravel  can  be  secured 
a  grout  floor  may  be  made  which  will 
give  good  satisfaction.  Possibly  broken 
pieces  of  brick  can  be  obtained.  If  so 
they  may  be  worked  in.  Oyster  shells 
will  certainly  be  unsatisfactory  for  use 
in  a  cement  hoor.  L.  a.  c. 

Kerosene  in  Whitewash. 

C.  B.  A.  ( No  Address)— How  much  kero¬ 
sene  to  one  gallon  of  whitewash  can  I  use 
to  whitewash  apple  trees,  to  destroy  Oys¬ 
ter-shell  bark-lice? 

I  doubt  if  you  can  satisfactorily  mix 
kerosene  with  whitewash,  and  you 
would  get  better  results  against  the 
scales  if  you  used  the  kerosene  alone  as 
an  emulsion  with  soap,  or  in  a  Kerowater 
pump.  I  should  prefer  to  wai;  until 
about  May  15,  when  the  young  lice  are 
hatching,  and  then  drench  the  bark  with 
a  solution  of  whale  oil  soap  (one  pound 
in  five  gallons  of  water)  or  a  kerowater 
spray  (10  per  cent  of  kerosene).  It  is 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  reach  the  Oys¬ 
ter-shell  bark-louse  when  the  tree  is 
dormant  and  the  insect  is  in  the  egg- 
stage,  well  protected  under  the  scales. 

M.  V.  S. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas  and  Food. 

A.  A.  H.t  Du  Boi8,  III.— Will  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  affect  fruits  and  vegetables  stored 
in  buildings  being  fumigated,  so  as  to  be 
poisonous?  I  am  bothered  with  rats  and 
mice,  and  am  thinking  of  trying  to  get  rid 
of  them  by  this  method. 

Ans. — Hydrocyanic  gas  has  no  injur¬ 
ious  or  deleterious  effects  upon  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  store.  There  is  not 
the  least  danger  of  poisoning  fruits  and 
vegetables,  by  fumigating  with  this  gas. 
In  California,  the  fumigation  of  a  large 
orange  orchard  almost  always  takes 
place  while  the  fruit  is  on  the  tree,  and 
in  many  instances  large  cargoes  of 
oranges  have  been  fumigated  with  this 
gas  for  the  destruction  of  insects. 
Where  there  would  be  no  bad  effects 
upon  the  edibles  contained  in  the  build¬ 
ing,  I  can  not  say  what  the  effect  would 
be,  provided  the  rats  and  mice  were 
killed  'in  the  building  or  in  some  place 
where  it  would  b:  impossible  to  get  them 
out  after  death.  In  the  Spring  or  Sum¬ 
mer,  no  doubt,  the  decomposition  of 
dead  animals  would  prove  very  annoy¬ 
ing,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  no  worse  than  instances  where 
these  pests  have  been  destroyed  Dy 
means  of  Rough  on  Rats.  If  'it  were 
possible,  by  any  means,  to  lay  a  decoy 
and  trap  the  rats  and  mice  together  by 
enticing  them  into  some  inclosure,  and 
afterwards  shut  off  their  means  of  es¬ 
cape,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  what¬ 
ever,  as  they  could  be  easily  carried  out 
and  buried. 

Prof.  Van  Deman  takes  exception  to  the 
Mammoth  Black  Twig  apple  picture  on 
page  162,  and  also  reminds  us  that  it  is  not 
a  Tennessee  variety,  as  stated  in  a  cata¬ 
logue  review  on  page  177.  He  is  right. 
The  picture  is  pretty  well  spread  out,  but 
while  it  is  much  larger  than  the  average, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  selected  specimens 
of  either  the  Paragon  or  Black  Twig  will 
equal  it.  Both  of  these  closely  allied  va¬ 


rieties  are  seedlings  of  the  Winesap,  which 
is  a  very  popular  red  Winter  apple  all 
through  the  South.  The  Paragon  origi¬ 
nated  in  Tennessee,  and  the  Black  Twig  in 
Arkansas,  and  each  has  been  quite  largely 
planted  in  their  respective  localities.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  identical  until  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
traced  up  their  origin.  The  Paragon  is 
claimed  to  be  the  larger  and  better  apple 
in  Tennessee,  while  the  Arkansans  prefer 
the  product  of  their  own  State. 

We  frequently  receive  questions  from 
readers  as  to  the  methods  of  growing  and 
handling  broom  corn.  Just  now  this  seems 
to  be  a  crop  that  offers  attractions  to 
many  farmers.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  of  Farm¬ 
ington,  N.  Y.,  issues  what  he  called  The 
Broom  Trade  Directory  and  Growers’ 
Guide.  This  tells  all  about  how  to  raise 
and  handle  broom  corn  and  how  to  make 
brooms;  also  a  directory  of  people  who  are 
interested  in  broom  corn.  His  price  for 
the  book  is  50  cents,  and  we  can  supply  It 
at  that  figure. 


BOYS 

We  Set  You  Up  in  Business 

We  want  boys  for  Agents 
in  every  town,  to  sell 

THE  SA  TURD  A  Y 
EVENING  POST 


(Of  Philadelphia) 


We  will  furnish  you 
first  week  FREE  OF 
then  send  us  the 
wholesale  price  for 
as  many  as  you  find 
you  can 
sell  for  — 
the  next 
week. 


You  can 
find  many 
people 
who  will  be  glad 
to  patronize  a 
bright  boy,  and 
will  agree  to  buy 
of  you  every 
week  if  you  de¬ 
liver  it  regularly 
at  the  house, 
store  or  office. 

You  can  build 
regular  trade 


up 

in 


short  time ;  perma¬ 
nent  customers  who 
will  buy  every  week. 
You  can  in  this  way 
earn  money  without 
interfering  with  school 
duties,  and  be  inde¬ 
pendent. 


with  ten  copies  the 
CHARGE  ;  you  can 


A  handsomely 
printed  and 
illustrated 
magazine, 
published 
weekly  at 
6  CtS. 
the  Copy. 

Send  for 
Full 

Particulars 

Remember  that 
The  Saturday 
Evening  PosTis 
1 7 1  years  old;  the  old¬ 
est  paper  in  the  United 
States,  established  1728 
by  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  has  the  best  writers 
of  the  world  contrib¬ 
uting  to  its  columns. 
So  popular  that  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  new  sub¬ 
scribers  were  added  to 
its  list  the  past  year. 


Address 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DISTRIBUTES 

all  kinds  of  dry  pow¬ 
der.  Two  rows  at  a 
time.  Any  width.  For 
bush,  vine,  plant  or 
tree.  Throws  powder 
clear  or  with  plaster. 
Weighs  four  pounds 
complete.  Price,  ft. 
Circular  free. 

A.  &T.R.  HOPPER, 

Highland,  N.  Y. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  to 
LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  300  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 
and  get  price  of  the  best  Whale-Oil  Soap  made, 
Anchor  Brand,  for  spraying  trees  Also,  have  full 
line  of  Hand  Sprayers. 


Sood  Saves  Its  Cost. 


A  12-Year 
Old  Boy 


can  do  more  and  better  work,  either 
In  the  field  or  garden,  with  th 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  can  do  with  common  hoes. 
Plow*,  hoes,  cultivate* — astride  or  between  row*.  If  no  agent 
ta  yonr  town  send  11.35  foi  sample  delivered  and  term*  to  agent*. 

Ulrich  Mfg.Co.,20Rlvei  St., Rock  Falls, III. 


FAPM  VVWV  18  to  24  cents  per  rod.  Built  without 
i  nillH  I  ERiVEi  machine.  First  Inquiring,  where 
not  introduced,  gets  special  terms  and  agency. 
BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO.,  Box  258,  Smlthville,  O 


If  Would  Look  Better! 


More  homelike,  if  your  lawn  were  neatly  fenced.  This 

HARTMAN  STEEL  ROD  LAWN  FENCE  , 

with  steel  posts  is  most  durable,  handsome  and 
cheap.  Look  into  the  matter.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

Hartman  mtu  co..  box  19  ellwood  city,  pa. 

Or  Room  70,  809  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratohet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
Is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  In  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mail  you  a  sample  to 
test  If  you  will  send  us  12o.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Clr.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  A  CO.,  Box  67,  LeeBburg.  O. 


M.  M.  8.  POULTRY 
Half  cost  of  Netting; 

Requires  few  posts,  no  I 

rails.  Best  Hog,  Farm,  _ .  x  „ 

Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid.  y~V~/~\~7~V 
KANSAS  STEEL  A  WIRE  WORKS  Kansa*  City,  mo 


FENCER 

Yard. 


“  OLD  GRIMES  IS  DEAD,” 

but  If  he  used  Page  Fence,  it  is  standing  yet. 

I’AGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  AIIKIAN, MICH. 


For  Rural  Mail  Delivery 

We  furnish  a  heavy  steel  box  on  a  steel  post, 
an  appropriate  welcome  to  this  grand  new  service. 

As  we  supply,  under  contract,  all  the  mail  box 
posts  used  by  the  Government,  we  know  what  will 
suit  Uncle  8am’s  taste.  They  are  handsome  and 
durable,  price  reasonable,  freight  paid,  money  re¬ 
funded  If  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  particulars. 

BOND  STEEL.  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


f 


YOUR  WIRE  FENCE 

COSTS  TOO  MUCH.  " 

Investigate  our  method  of  us¬ 
ing  large  strands  running  * 
from  post  to  post,  connected 
at  intervals  by  stays  that  posi¬ 
tively  cannot  be  ben  tor  crush*"1 
cd  together.  WE  SAVE 
you  ONE-THIRD  Cost. 
More  fence  for  less  money,  put 
up  quicker  and  with  less  labor 
than  any  other.  We  sell  wire 
T  fence  supplies  at  wholesale, 

\  Crimped  and  Spiral  Pickets, 
Lawn  Fences  &  Farm  Gates 
Cyclone  Fence  Co 
Holly,  Mich. 
Branches — Cleveland,  O. 

1 1  ■  Waukegan,  111. 


1 


esale.'jf 
ckets,  I 
!at€S.*^r 

O.I  J, 


but  the  hog  hasn’t  been  bred  that  will  tear  up  or  break  through  the 

ELLWOOD  WOVEN  FENCE. 

Made  of  hard  Bessemer  Steel  Wires,  rust  proof,  and  proof  against  all  attacks  of  auiinals, 
heat  or  cold,  dry  or  wet,  wind  or  weather.  Although  tlio  best,  the  Ellwood  costs  but 
little  and  is  practically  everlasting.  Your  dealer  ought  to  ha vo  it.  If  ho  hasn’t  writo  lor 
catalogue,  etc.,  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Terrible  Temptation. — I  presume  most 
farmers  are  tempted  to  change  their  plans 
every  Spring.  I  know  I  am.  One  field 
where  I  planned  to  put  oats  turns  out  to 
be  too  wet  and  soggy.  That  old  apple  or¬ 
chard  near  the  barn  would  grow  fair  oats. 
We  have  manured  it  well,  and  there  would 
be  short  hauls  for  heavy  loads.  I  am 
tempted  to  change  my  plan  and  put  oats 
there.  But  I  promised  that  orchard  a  fair 
show.  It  was  Fall-plowed,  and  I  agreed 
to  keep  it  well  cultivated  up  to  the  middle 
of  June,  anyway.  That  is  what  an  orchard 
ought  to  have.  You  simply  can’t  grow  good 
oats  and  good  apples  together.  These 
trees  may  be  too  far  gone  for  help,  but  we 
will  give  them  what  they  need,  anyway.  As 
1  have  said,  we  raise  oats  to  cut  and  cure 
for  hay.  We  shall  take  some  of  the  Fall- 
plowed  potato  ground  and,  if  possible,  fol¬ 
low  it  with  buckwheat  and  clover.  I  have 
also  been  tempted  to  try  “cheap”  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  when  I  know  better.  Cow  peas  and 
clover  are  high  this  year,  and  I  have  been 
tempted  to  let  them  go.  Yes,  yes,  we  ail 
have  these  temptations  on  the  farm.  We 
know  better,  and  yet  we  have  to  club  our¬ 
selves  up  to  the  task  of  doing  our  plain 
duty. 

Fine  Manure.— We  got  13  big  loads  of 
manure  out  of  the  pigpen  at  the  old  place. 
It  was  dry  and  fine.  The  horses  were  bed¬ 
ded  last  year  on  planer  shavings  and  the 
manure  was  thoroughly  worked  over  by 
hungry  hogs.  Uncle  Ed  scattered  a  little 
corn  in  the  manure  as  he  threw  it  out.  I’ll 
guarantee  that  each  hog  lifted  BOO  pounds 
weight  with  his  nose  in  hunting  for  each 
grain  of  corn.  The  shavings  were  well 
rotted.  I  do  not  like  to  use  fresh  shavings 
as  manure,  but  when  they  are  worked  up 
as  these  were  there  is  nothing  better.  What 
a  difference  in  handling  and  spreading  this 
manure  compared  with  that  in  which  stalks 
and  straw  are  mixed!  We  spread  this 
manure  in  an  old  pear  orchard.  People 
say  such  stuff  will  be  sure  to  cause  blight. 
I  know  that  these  trees  are  about  gone, 
and  it  is  a  principle  at  Hope  Farm  to  give 
the  old  veterans  the  best  we  have.  I’ll  get 
new  wood  on  these  old  trees  if  there  is  any 
to  be  had. 

Transplanting  Fruits.— At  the  old  place 
we  had  good  patches  of  Early  Harvest 
blackberries— Cuthbert,  Gregg  and  Kansas 
raspberries  and  Wilder  and  Prince  Albert 
currants.  We  dug  about  two  dozen  Wilder 
currants,  which  will  give  us  a  fair  start. 
If  we  want  more  we  can  use  cuttings, 
though  I  do  not.  expect  to  go  into  currant 
culture  extensively.  It  has  never  paid  us. 
We  have  also  dug  a  fair  lot  of  raspberries 
and  blackberries.  It  does  not  pay  usually 
to  dig  up  three-year-old  plants,  yet  this 
stock  was  good,  and  we  tried  it.  We  cut 
the  tops  well  back  and  hope  to  get  a  little 
fruit  this  year.  We  have  also  dug  up  a 
few  rhubarb  roots  and  some  of  our  old 
Parker  Earle  strawberry  plants.  These 
strawberry  plants  are  five  years  old.  They 
are  just  as  old  as  the  Bud,  and  I  want  to 
carry  them  as  long  as  I  can  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity.  I  think  that  we  can  fruit 
strawberries  for  a  dozen  years,  though,  of 
course,  it  wouldn’t  pay  to  do  so  for  busi¬ 
ness.  I  must  have  a  few  plants  of  White 
Imperial  currant.  There  is  nothing  finer 
for  home  use.  Wilder  and  White  Imperial 
make  a  great  home  garden  team. 

Learning  to  Drive.— The  Graft  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  drive  old  Major.  It  is  a  great  event 
in  the  life  of  a  boy  when  he  is  trusted  alone 
with  a  horse.  It  gives  him  a  feeling  of 
mastery  and  power  to  think  that  he  is  able 
to  direct  a  force  far  greater  than  his  own. 
Old  Major  is  an  ideal  horse  for  a  boy  to 
“break  in”  with.  He  couldn’t  run  away 
if  he  wanted  to,  and  his  ambitions  in  that 
direction  died  out  a  dozen  years  ago.  His 
only  road  ambition  now  is  to  get  home  to 
his  stall  at  the  most  convenient  moment. 
Such  dead  ambitions  make  fine  grafting 
stock  for  a  boy’s  buds  of  mastery  and 
power.  We  always  take  the  whip  out  of 
the  socket  when  the  Graft  assumes  the 
lines.  He  is  at  the  age  when  boys  like  to 
"show  off.”  His  orders  are  to  keep  Major 
on  the  walk,  and  the  old  horse  ably  sup¬ 
ports  the  orders.  The  Graft  doesn’t  object 
to  the  walk,  because  the  slower  the  pro¬ 
gress  the  longer  his  job  lasts.  An  old 
horse  and  a  young  boy  make  a  handy  com¬ 
bination  for  running  errands  and  light  jobs. 

Getting  a  Start.— We  have  a  number  of 
little  pots,  used  formerly  for  potting  straw¬ 
berries.  This  year  we  hope  to  preserve  a 
lttle  sunshine  in  them.  They  are  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  rich  manure  and  soil  used  for 
starting  sweat  corn,  bush  Lima  beans, 
melons,  etc.  We  plant  two  kernels  of 
sweet  corn,  a  bean  or  two  melon  seeds  in 
a  pot  and  then  sink  it  in  soft  soil  in  the 
hotbed.  When  the  plants  get  a  fair  start 
and  the  weather  is  warm  we  can  take  the 
whole  thing  out  of  the  pot  and  transplant 
in  the  garden.  We  have  done  this  with 
sods  before,  and,  of  course,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  new  about  it.  The  pots  are  quite  small 


— too  small  for  sweet  corn  if  the  season 
continues  cold.  Once  let  the  tap  root  of 
corn  curl  up  against  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
and  it  will  be  hard  to  get  it  to  go  straight 
down  again.  We  do  not  attempt  this  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  only  for  our  garden.  We 
want  the  earliest  vegetables  for  our  own 
use.  I  also  want  to  try  starting  peanuts, 
and  even  cotton  in  this  way. 

Odd  Notes. — Brent  took  the  incubators 
on  shares.  He  hatched  14  out  of  the  100- 
egg  machine,  and  38  out  of  200  eggs  in  the 
other.  That  seems  like  small  business  to 
many,  but  those  who  fail  seldom  get  into 
print.  Two  setting  hens  are  faithfully 
covering  their  eggs.  The  other  hens  are 
still  shelling  out  the  eggs  at  a  great  rate. 

. The  horses  are  on  full  feed. 

They  have  a  hard  season’s  work  ahead  of 
them  and  must  be  well  fed  and  handled.  A 
Cutaway  harrow  will  not  only  tear  a  sod  into 
pieces,  but  it  will  tear  the  fat  off  a  horse’s 

ribs . Our  women  folks  believe 

that  this  principle  of  stuff  when  you  work, 
go  light  when  you  play,  may  be  applied  in 
the  house  as  well  as  in  the  barn.  "  There  is 
no  sense  in  getting  up  a  great  meal  on 
Sunday  night.  Aunt  Jennie  puts  us  off 
with  crackers  and  cheese  and  milk  or  cocoa 
for  Sunday  supper.  It’s  enough.  The 
women  folks  ought  to  have  their  share  of 

Sunday . In  sowing  oats  ,  on 

Fail-plowed  sod  we  first  work  the  sod  with 
the  Acme.  Then  the  oats  are  broadcast 
and  worked  in  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow 
and  lightly  rolled.  This  appears  to  make 

a  good  seed  bed . Our  first 

plowing  was  done  on  April  5.  This  was  in 
a  small  patch  at  the  side  of  the  house, 
which  we  intend  for  a  small  fruit  planta¬ 
tion.  We  expect  to  fill  it  largely  with  all 
suitable  bush  fruits.  This  year,  between 
the  fruit  we  hope  to  raise  such  vegetables 
as  peas,  beans,  sweet  corn,  etc.  They  will 
be  very  handy  to  the  kitchen  door.  I  can 
put  a  hose  on  one  of  our  hydrants  and  keep 
the  mill  running  in  breezy  weather,  so  as 
to  irrigate  this  patch. 

Fruit  Advice.— My  idea  of  starting  a 
little  nursery  of  apples  or  transplanting 
cherry  sprouts  for  grafting  has  called  out 
quite  a  little  comment.  The  cherry  trans 
planting  seems  sensible  enough.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Woodward  sends  this  note  about  apple 
planting: 

“If  I  were  to  set  a  new  orchard  (I  am 
thinking  of  it),  I  would  plant  Ben  Davis 
exclusively.  Don’t  be  frightened.  Ben 
has  one  good  trait  certainly.  A  sound 
body;  also  good  healthy  roots.  I  would 
then,  the  second  Spring,  top-graft  every¬ 
one  of  them  to  such  varieties  as  I  wanted. 
This  would  give  superior  bodies  and  roots 
and  save  several  years  in  time.  I  once 
planted  an  orchard  of  two-year-old  trees. 
The  soil  was  rich,  and  if  any  fellow  was 
ever  sick  of  his  job  it  was  I  with  that  or¬ 
chard.  I  had  to  keep  them  staked  up  until 
they  were  five  or  six  years  old.  They  grew 
so  fast  that  unless  staked  they  would  bend 
every  which  way.” 

That’s  a  novel  idea,  to  make  Ben  Davis 
realize  the  error  of  his  ways  by  grafting 
him  at  the  top.  I  had  thought  that  North¬ 
ern  Spy  made  about  the  best  grafting  stock, 
but  perhaps  Ben  is  better.  You  see  it’s 
a  big  problem— this  idea  of  starting  an  or¬ 
chard  so  well  that  it  will  live  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  your  patience  and  skill.  The  world 
is  just  running  over  with  wisdom  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  fruit  culture.  All  a  fellow  has 
to  do  is  to  stand  still  and  take  the  drip¬ 
pings.  That  doesn’t  suit  me,  however.  I 
want  to  stir  it  up  and  get  the  best  and 
wisest  of  it  before  I  start.  h.  w.  c. 


The  Farmers’  Advocate  says  that  a  Kan¬ 
sas  man  recently  sold  his  crop  of  1,000 
bushels  of  pop  corn  for  $600. 

It  is  reported  from  Columbia,  S.  C.,  that 
the  sale  of  fertilizers  this  year  is  one-half 
more  than  last  year.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  due  to  the  increased  plantings  of  cotton 
which  the  farmers  are  preparing  to  make 
on  account  of  the  prevailing  high  prices. 

In  my  article  on  Soy  beans  and  Japan 
millet  in  the  silo,  page  212,  I  inadvertently 
wrote  Hungarian  millet  at  the  beginning, 
instead  of  Japan  millet,  which  was  used 
exclusively.  s.  R.  D. 

Loch  Sheldrake,  N.  Y. 

Low  Down  Wheels.— In  regard  to  those 
low  solid  wheels,  you  won’t  need  to  carry 
any  mud;  you  will  have  all  you  can  do  to 
carry  the  wheels— up  hill.  Not  but  what 
they  are  all  right  in  their  place,  but  their 
place  Is  not  on  the  road,  and  especially  a 
hilly  road.  reader. 

Milton,  N.  Y. 

The  Railroad  Gazette  states  that  during 
1899  there  were  123,893  cars  of  all  kinds  built 
in  this  country,  an  Increase  of  about  20,000 
over  the  previous  year.  Of  these  117,982 
were  for  freight,  1,200  for  passenger  service, 
and  the  remainder  for  street  railways.  A 
feature  of  last  year’s  building  was  the 
number  of  steel  freight  cars  turned  out. 
In  1898  there  were  2,700,  and  in  1899  the  out¬ 
put  was  10,500. 


Other  People’s  Profits 

nt.  when  they  began  to  spray  tha  right  way — 

'  PEPPLER  AND  CLIMAX  SIX-ROW  SPRAYERS. 

h  for  you.  Read  how  they  upray  Ho  acree  a  day . 


have  increased  25  to  60  per  cent,  when  they  began  to  apray  tha  right  way — 
with  the  right  sprayer,  the  p  ~  “ 

They  will  do  as  much  for  you.  Read  how  they  apray  Ho  acres  aAay,  ’ 
N  how  they  save  the  poison,  increase  crops  one-half,  pay  for  them-  [ 
■elves  in  one  season.  Catalogue  contains  spray  calendar,  formulas,  etc.  Sent  free.  1 
I  also  manufacture  the  Improved  Riggs  Plow  and  Riggs  Furrowers. 
THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  60,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.J. 
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l  FRPTII  .IZRPSH from  factory  to  farm! 

IWE  SELL  YOU  DIRECT.  NO  AGENT’S  PROFITS. 

NO  SALESMAN'S  EXPENSES. 

VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  GIVEN  FREE. 

For  premium  list,  prices,  samples  and  book,  write 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  HERR’S  ISLAND.  PITTS  BURG,  IPA. 


Agricultural  Chemicals. 

For  lowest  prices  on  Muriate  and  Sulphate  of  Potash, 
Kainit,  other  Agricultural  Chemicals,  Acid  Phosphate,  etc., 
address 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co  ^  26  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

.LUikt.Lliikt.LilikLLU.ikk.Lllikt.L. 


Lister’s 

I  Potato  Manure 

always  grows  large  crops  of  line  quality  and  smooth¬ 
skinned  potatoes.  It  is  a  rare  combination  of  the  best 
plant  food  materials  so  prepared  as  to  force  a  rapid 
growth  which  discourages  potato  bugs  and  insures 
early  maturity. 

Send  for  free  copy  “Farmers’ 

Memorandum  Book.” 

I  Listers  Agricultural  Chemical  Wurks, 

1  59  FRONT  ST,  NEW  YORK.  Factories  at  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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GLADIOLUS  HYBRIDUS  PRINCEPS. 
A  Handsome  New  Gladiolus. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  growing 
Gladioli  from  seeds  that  attracts  many 
amateur  gardeners.  The  work  is  rather 
tedious,  as  seedlings  seldom  give  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  bloom  until  the  third  year, 
but  the  results  are  so  varied  and  in¬ 
teresting  that  one  is  likely  to  keep  it 
up  for  a  long  time.  The  variety  of 
colors  and  markings  that  can  be  grown 
from  seeds  of  even  a  few  varieties  is 
remarkable;  seldom  are  two  found  ex¬ 
actly  alike,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  few  equal  their  parents  in  beauty. 
The  writer  has  been  hybridizing  and 
growing  from  3,000  to  10,000  Gladioli 
each  season  for  the  last  16  years,  using 
about  all  the  named  varieties  to  be 
found  in  commerce,  and  all  the  botan¬ 
ical  species  that  could  be  gathered  from 
dealers  and  correspondents  in  other 
countries  in  which  the  Gladiolus  occurs 
or  is  cultivated.  Over  90  species  have 
been  collected  and  described  since  the 
genus  was  first  cultivated  in  European 
gardens,  more  than  300  years  ago.  Two 
or  three  small,  early-flowering  species 
are  natives  of  southern  Europe  and 
Palestine,  but  all  the  others  come  from 
temperate  Africa,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  careful  search  constantly  being 
made  by  collectors,  new  species  are  still 
being  added  to  the  already  long  list. 
While  many  of  these  are  inferior,  from 
a  florist’s  point  of  view,  to  those  al¬ 
ready  known,  they  are  eagerly  sought 
after,  as  their  possibilities  of  adding 
new  and  desirable  features  to  existing 
cultivated  strains,  by  means  of  inter¬ 
crossing,  always  present  fresh  interest. 

Gladiolus  cruentus  is  a  handsome 
species,  bearing  large,  widely-opened, 
blood-red  flowers,  the  lower  petals  of 
which  are  marked  with  creamy  white 
and  deep  crimson.  It  was  introduced 
into  Europe  about  30  years  ago  from 
Natal,  South  Africa,  but  the  climatic 
conditions  not  proving  suitable,  it  was 
soon  lost  to  cultivation.  The  name  has 
since  frequently  appeared  in  European 
trade  lists,  but  though  we  repeatedly 
ordered  bulbs  of  this  species  from  vari¬ 
ous  growers,  something  else  was  always 
secretly  substituted,  to  our  great  disap¬ 
pointment  and  loss.  Finally  in  the 
Spring  of  1894,  through  the  kindness  of 
Prof.  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden  Baden, 
Germany,  a  few  corms,  which  his  col¬ 
lector  had  just  found  in  Africa,  were 
secured,  and  every  bloom  that  opened 
was  in  due  season  pollenized.  with  the 
best  garden  varieties  we  had  at  the 
time.  Only  a  few  good  seeds  resulted, 
all  of  which,  with  a  single  exception, 
produced  plants  bearing  blooms  of  in¬ 
different  quality,  though  showing  the 
characteristic  type  of  Cruentus.  The 
exceptional  one  was  the  first  to  flower, 
being  much  more  vigorous  than  the 
others.  It  has  now  been  bloomed  four 
seasons,  and  taken  all  in  all,  is  the 
finest  Gladiolus  we  have  ever  grown. 
Fig.  82,  page  263,  gives  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  of  some  small  spikes,  cut  late 
in  the  season,  which  were  grown  from 
Spring-planted  offsets.  The  scale  at  the 
bottom  of  the  picture  shows  the  blooms 
to  be  over  five  inches  across.  These 
specimens  had  ordinary  garden  culture, 
but  flowers  six  and  seven  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  have  been  produced  under  more 
stimulating  cultivation.  They  are  more 
widely  opened  than  any  other  known 
variety,  and  are  nearly  round  in  shape, 
with  very  broad  petals.  The  plants  are 
sturdy,  and  the  foliage  is  broad  and 
dense,  forming  a  very  handsome  set¬ 
ting  for  the  brilliant  Amaryllis-like 
blooms.  The  color  is  a  rich  crimson, 
with  deep,  intense  shadings  in  the 
throat,  and  broad  white  blotches  on  the 
lower  petals.  It  is  healthy,  and  of  the 


easiest  culture  in  any  garden  soil,  but 
a  particularly  fine  effect  is  made  when 
a  number  of  bulbs  are  planted  five  or 
six  inches  apart,  to  form  a  clump. 
Grown  in  10  or  12-inch  pots,  contain¬ 
ing  three  or  five  bulbs,  respectively,  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  striking  speci¬ 
mens  imaginable  when  in  bloom.  With 
all  these  advantages,  it  would  be  of 
comparatively  little  value  if  it  were 
slow  to  increase,  but  such  is  the  vigor 
of  its  constitution  that  it  can  be  prop¬ 
agated  as  rapidly  as  the  most  ordinary 
kinds.  Specimens  have  been  grown  by 
Prof.  Leichtlin  at  his  home  in  Germany 
for  the  last  three  years.  He  is  one  of 
the  greatest  living  authorities  on  bulb¬ 
ous  plants,  and  he  thinks  so  highly  of 
this  new  form  that  he  has  recommended 
for  it  the  international  name  of  Gladio¬ 
lus  hybridus  princeps,  and  is  distrib¬ 
uting  all  the  surplus  stock  now  avail¬ 
able  among  the  botanical  gardens  of 
Europe.  Their  reports  on  its  behaviour 
will  be  waited  for  with  interest. 

Slow  Work. — So  great  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  attained  by  modern  Gladioli  that 
the  chances  of  getting  a  superior  va¬ 
riety,  even  from  the  most  carefully 
selected  and  hybridized  seeds,  are  very 
small.  Of  the  100,000  or  more  seedlings 
we  have  bloomed  since  our  active  in¬ 
terest  in  this  beautiful  flowering  plant 
began,  only  two,  including  the  variety 
here  described,  have  so  far  been  deemed 
worthy  of  receiving  names  for  general 
introduction,  though  a  few  selections 
have  been  made  and  are  grown  under 
number  or  description  for  further  ob¬ 
servation.  Over  1,500  varieties  have 
been  named  and  sent  out  since  the  pop¬ 
ular  interest  in  the  Gladiolus  became 
aroused,  a  half  century  ago,  and  the 
European  growers  continue  to  issue 
long  lists  of  novelties  every  year.  Many 
of  them  are  very  fine  indeed,  but  the 
great  majority  are  so  frail  in  constitu¬ 
tion  that  they  perish  in  a  season  or 
two,  even  with  the  most  solicitous  care. 
Tnere  are  a  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  Gladiolus  culture  in  this  country,  and 
probably  more  bulbs  are  produced  and 
seedlings  grown  than  in  Europe,  but 
few  are  selected  for  propagation  as 
named  varieties.  When  one  is  named 
and  sent  out  on  this  side,  it  is  generally 
distinct  and  reliable. 

Easter  Plants. — Crimson  Rambler 
roses  in  pots  appear  to  be  forced  very 
extensively  for  Easter  this  year,  many 
of  them  being  trained  in  fancy  shapes, 
such  as  crosses,  balls,  circles  and 
arches.  One  pretty  arch  is  formed  of 
two  plants  in  one  large  pot,  trained 
over  a  stick.  Between  the  two  plants 
an  empty  six  or  eight-inch  flower  pot  is 
plunged  in  the  center.  When  the  rose 
arch  is  ready  for  sale,  the  empty  pot  is 
removed,  and  a  potted  lily  slipped  into 
the  cavity  left.  Of  course  the  lily  re¬ 
quires  different  conditions  from  the  rose 
during  forcing,  hence  this  expedient. 
Some  plants  of  Crimson  Rambler  are 
grown  in  tree  form,  as  standards,  and 
some  headed  low,  so  as  to  make  a  close 
mass  of  bloom  when  forced. 

Good  Luck  Birds. — The  ospreys,  or 
Fish-eagles,  one  of  the  conspicuous  fea¬ 
tures  of  Summer  life  on  the  north  Jer¬ 
sey  coast,  were  late  in  returning  this 
season.  They  are  always  expected  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  beginning  March  20,  and 
usually  arrive  right  on  time,  but  the  fre¬ 
quent  storms  and  persistent  low  tem¬ 
perature  have  delayed  them  this  year. 
These  noble  birds  have  been  protected 
by  the  farmers  of  Monmouth  County 
from  the  earliest  settlement  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  The  Dutch  who  came  early 
in  1600  had  always  considered  it  lucky 
to  have  a  stork’s  nest  on  their  houses 
in  their  beloved  Netherlands,  and  on 
their  arrival  on  the  virgin  coast  of  Jer¬ 
sey  they  adopted  the  ospreys  as  the  best 
substitute,  and  encouraged  them  to  breed 
about  their  settlements.  They  are  still 
at  times  called  “good  luck  birds,”  and 
every  farmer  within  five  miles  of  the 
coast  is  glad  to  have  one  or  more  pairs 
nest  on  his  domain,  as  they  do  no 
harm  except  to  cause  the  gradual  death 
of  the  tree  in  which  they  build. 
These  long  years  of  association  with 
human  kind  have  made  the  ospreys  very 


confident  and  familiar.  They  fearlessly 
place  their  enormous  nests,  often  con¬ 
taining  a  cartload  of  sticks  and  other 
material,  on  any  elevated  place  that 
takes  their  fancy,  whether  in  the  top  of  a 
tree  overhanging  a  well-traveled  drive¬ 
way,  in  the  arms  of  a  telegraph  pole,  on 
the  platform  of  an  idle  windmill,  or,  at 
times,  on  the  chimney  of  an  unoccupied 
cottage.  We  hail  their  advent  with  de¬ 
light,  knowing  Spring  is  indeed  near, 
and  enjoy  their  graceful  flight  and  cheer¬ 
ful  companionship  throughout  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  There  are  few  trees  of  sufficient 
height  on  the  Rural  Grounds  to  invite 
the  placing  of  an  osprey’s  nest,  but  sev¬ 
eral  pairs  have  their  Summer  homes 
within  plain  view  on  neighboring 
grounds,  and  their  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments  and  the  care  of  the  young  until 
the  September  leave-taking  are  to  us 
never-failing  matters  of  interest. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ROSE  SOCIETY. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  new  Ameri¬ 
can  Rose  Society  held  at  the  Eden 
Musee,  New  York  City,  March  2/-30,  was 
a  great  and  unqualified  success.  Over 
15,000  of  the  highest  grade  exhibition 
blooms  were  shown  in  127  separate  en¬ 
tries.  Very  liberal  prizes,  in  the  way 
of  costly  memorial  cups,  etc.,  brought 
a  substantial  reward  to  the  successful 
exhibitors.  Many  costly  and  elaborate 
decorative  pieces  were  shown,  among 
which  was  a  liberty  cap  made  up  of  1,000 
blooms  of  the  new  red  rose  Liberty.  A 
miniature  formal  rose  garden  in  the  old 
style,  was  made  of  blooming  plants, 
chiefly  hardy  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  with 
beds,  walks  and  mounds,  surrounding  a 
fine  Crimson  Rambler,  trained  in  um¬ 
brella  form.  An  old  Japanese  rose, 
representing  the  progenitors  of  our 
modern  Tea  roses,  said  to  be  400 
years  old,  attracted  much  attention. 
It  was  trained  in  balloon  shape, 
and  its  single  white  blooms 
formed  a  great  contrast  with  the  im¬ 
mense  and  brilliantly-colored  flowers  of 
the  latest  types,  many  of  which  were  six 
to  seven  inches  in  diameter,  crowning 
stems  four  feet  long,  clothed  with  im¬ 
mense  foliage.  These  gigantic  blooms, 
however  perfectly  they  may  be  de¬ 
veloped,  have  a  coarse  appearance,  and 
cannot  be  compared  in  real  beauty  to 
some  of  the  smaller  and  more  delicately 
tinted  varieties.  The  best  red  roses  ex¬ 
hibited  were  Liberty,  Jacqueminot  and 
Meteor;  pink  and  blush,  Admiral 
Dewey,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Morgan,  Bridesmaid, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Golden  Gate,  Mme. 
Cusin  and  Bon  Silene.  The  last  popular 
old  variety  had  the  prettiest  buds  of  all. 
white,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  and 
Bride.  The  best  yellow  was,  of  course, 
Marechal  Neil,  through  some  blooms  of 
Perle  des  Jardins  were  most  excellent. 
To  some  tastes  the  Crimson  Ramblers, 
with  their  dense,  shining  foliage  and 
masses  of  symmetrical  deep  crimson 
blooms  were  the  finest  things  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition.  In  June  it  is  proposed  to  hold 
another  exhibition,  during  which  all 
classes  of  garuen  roses  will  be  shown, 
as  well  as  forcing  varieties.  This  will 
doubtless  touch  the  popular  heart  more 
closely  than  the  exclusive  and  difficult 
glasshouse  varieties  shown  at  this  time. 

w.  v.  F. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREKS. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  -will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  Ill.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
21  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full  treatise 
on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops,  which  contains  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


TWO  hundred  bushels 
of  Potatoes  remove 
eighty  pounds  of  “actual”  Pot¬ 
ash  from  the  soil.  One  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  8%  “actual”  Potash 
will  supply  just  the  amount 
needed.  If  there  is  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  Potash,  there  will  be 

a  falling-off  in  the  crop. 

We  have  some  valuable 

books  telling  about  composi¬ 
tion,  use  and  value  of  fertilizers 
for  various  crops.  They  are 
sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


When  you  BUY 
ASHES,  buy  of  a  reli¬ 
able  home  concern  that 
has  some  real  responsi¬ 
bility.  Our  own  em¬ 
ployees  collect  our 
ashes,  our  own  chem¬ 
ists  test  them,  we  guar¬ 
antee  every  lot  to  be 
PURE,  finely  screened 
and  free  from  adulteration— and  our  prices  are 
low.  Write  for  quotations. 

DfltlflfCD  FERTILIZER  CO. 

DUVlIVkVl  (Independent), 

Boston  and  New  York. 


CANADA 

HARDWOOD 

UNLEACHED 

FINELY 

SCREENED 


ASHES 


I  have  been  collecting  and  shipping  ASHES  foi¬ 
ls  years.  I  sell  direct  to  consumer  at  low  prices. 
ANDREW  P.  JOYNT, 

Box  388-B,  Seaforth,  Ont. 


“MAPLE  BRAND  *’ 


“wood  ASHES 

Direct  from  Canada,  gathered,  screened  and  shipped 
under  my  own  personal  supervision.  0T  Write  for 
prices.  Ashes  shipped  subject  to  approval  on  arrival. 

F.  R.  LABOR,  Dunnvllle,  Ont. 


Quick  Ft erti/izer 

There  is  nothing  in  the  American 
market  today  that  acts  so  quickly  and 
surely  as  a  fertilizer  as 

Nitrate  of  Soda « 

Apply  to  the  surface  in  the  spring. 
A  small  quantity  does  the  work.  Watch 
the  crops  closely  and  when  they  look 
sick  or  make  slow  growth  apply  the 
remedy  promptly.  Book,  “ Food  for 
Plants,”  tells  all  about  it.  John  A. 
Myers,  12  O  John  St.,  New  York,  will 
send  you  free  copy  on  request.  Nitrate 
for  sale  by  fertilizer  dealers  everywhere. 

Writs  at  oiica  for  List  of  Ooaterm. 


Kill  all  insecto,  teale, 
blight,  fungus.  The 
most  convenient  and 
effective  sprayers  are 

EMPIRE  KING  and 
GARFIELD  KNAPSACK 

Perfect  agitators.  A  brush  keepa  strainer  free 
from  thick  poison.  Impossible  to  scorch  foliage. 
No  rubber  or  leather  valves  to  rot.  Let  us 
send  yon  handsome  book  on  spraying — Free. 
FIELD  FOKCK  PUMP  COMPANY, 

2  Msrket  St.,  Lock  port,  N.  Y. 


LEGGETT  S  CHAMPION 
DRY  POWDER  DUSTER. 
Dusts  two  rows  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  tobacco,  etc., 
as  fast  as  you  walk. 

Also  a  full  line  of  Hand  Sprayers.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lar.  Agents  wanted. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


your  Fruit  Trees  and 

24  styles  spraying  outfits.  Best 
and  cheapest.  For  prices  and 
full  treatise  on  spraying  all  Fruit  andVegetable  crops 
address  WILLIAM  STAHL,  Quincy,  IUinois. 


The  Slag  Phosphate 

is  not  in  the  Fertilizer  Trust. o  We  are 
still  selling  at  old  prices.  Orders  must 
be  sent  in  early  to  receive  prompt 
shipment.  Address 

JACOB  REESE, 

400  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“FUMA 


IV kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  Insects. “The 
wheels  of  the  Gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.’’  8o  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with*  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”asareedoing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
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THE  PROSPECTS  FOR  HAY. 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  hay  to  mar¬ 
ket,  but  have  seen  few  statistics  about  the 
supply.  Is  there  a  large  foreign  demand? 
It  has  been  reported  about  here  that  New 
York  contractors  were  sending  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  hay  to  Africa  for  the  English 
army.  Was  last  Summer’s  drought  wide¬ 
spread  enough  to  hurt  new  seeding,  and 
meadows  generally?  Was  the  open  Winter 
apt  further  to  hurt  meadows?.  Here¬ 
abouts  the  general  opinion  is  that  the 
thaws  and  freezing  were  harmful  with  no 
snow  to  protect  grass  up  to  about  March 
I.  We  find  hereabouts  that  very  little  hay 
is  left  in  farmers’  hands.  The  early,  high 
prices  brought  most  of  it  away  from  grow¬ 
ers.  On  the  other  hand,  buyers  and  ship¬ 
pers,  who  have  the  facilities,  are  holding; 
wherein  do  they  have  so  much  confidence? 

Peterboro,  N.  Y.  j.  h.  b. 

When  the  South  African  war  broke 
out  it  was  expected  that  a  large  market 
for  American  hay  could  be  found. 
Early  in  the  season  a  quantity  of  hay 
was  sent  to  Africa,  but  the  results  were 
not  satisfactory.  In  ordinary  bales  hay 
took  up  too  much  room  on  shipboard, 
for  such  a  long  voyage.  This  hay  was 
rebaled  so  as  to  occupy  about  half  the 
space.  When  opened,  it  was  found  that 
the  extra  handling  and  pressure  had 
smashed  it  up  so  badly  that  it  was  hard¬ 
ly  fit  for  use.  It  is  not  l'ikely  that  much 
more  of  such  hay  will  be  sent.  Consider¬ 
able  Canadian  hay  is  sent  via  Boston  and 
Halifax  in  bond,  without  paying  duty. 
Much  of  this  goes  to  the  British  West 
Indies,  including  Bermuda.  The  United 
States  Government  is  purchasing  some¬ 
thing  over  250  tons  per  month  for  Porto 
Rico  and  Cuba.  This  is  used  not  only 
to  feed  American  horses,  but  part  of  it 
is  issued  as  rations  to  poorer  farmers, 
and  teamsters  on  the  Islands.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  of  all  this  exporting  trade  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  lower  de¬ 
mand  caused  by  displacing  animals  on 
stieet  car  lines  and  automobiles.  The 
drought  oi  fast  Summer  damaged  the 
new  seeding  and  meadows  considerably. 
A  Winter  without  snow  is  generally 
hard  on  grass  land.  No  definite  reports 
have  yet  been  made  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  past  Winter,  but  the  chances  are  that 
meadows  have  suffered.  In  the  last  week 
in  March,  hay  of  all  grades  except  the 
best  went  higher  than  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  before.  The  probability 
is  that  about  April  1  the  market  will  be 
well  covered  with  hay.  Many  farmers 
held  their  hay  until  about  this  time  in 
order  to  obtain  money  for  April  pay¬ 
ments.  April  is  the  month  in  which 
many  of  them  buy  fertilizers,  tools  and 
other  necessary  goods.  The  local  de¬ 
mand  for  hay  in  this  city  is  much  lighter 
than  formerly,  as  over  30,000  horses  have 
been  displaced  by  other  power.  The 
chances  are  that  hay  will  be  higher,  al¬ 
though  there  is  nothing  definite  in  sight. 


THE  “CULL”  JERSEY. 

I  once  met  an  old  breeder  of  Jerseys, 
one  who  generally  took  first  or  first  and 
second  prizes  whenever  he  showed  at 
the  fairs.  All  of  his  cows  seemed  to  be 
better  than  other  folks’  best  cows,  and  I 
asked  him  how  it  happened.  He  began 
by  telling  me  that  it  did  not  “happen” 
at  all.  The  only  chance  part  was  this: 
he  happened  to  think  one  day,  that  he 
might  just  as  well  have  a  herd  of  “all 
good”  cows  as  one  made  up  of  good,  poor 
and  indifferent,  and  he  then  made  up  his 
mind  to  test  every  cow,  and  cull  or  weed 
out  every  year,  selling  always  his  poor¬ 
est  cows,  and  raising  only  the  heifers 
from  his  best  cows.  This  plan  included 
the  purchase  at  once  of  a  “more  than 
good”  bull  and  he  went  to  the  farm  of 
a  noted  breeder  to  hunt  up  what  he 
wanted.  After  a  day  spent  in  a  close 
examination  of  the  best  cows  in  the 
herd  he  went  to  the  foreman  with  this 


remark,  “I  want  a  son  of  Nellie  by  a 
son  of  Beauty,  or  the  opposite.”  Well, 
just  such  a  bull,  then  only  six  weeks 
old,  stood  in  one  of  the  pens,  and  he 
was  secured.  With  this  done,  he  thought 
he  would  go  to  the  Spring  sale  of  Jerseys 
and  maybe  pick  up  a  bargain  or  two  to 
help  along  his  plan,  and  here  he  found 
that  others  had  adopted  the  same  or  a 
similar  plan,  for  he  saw  many  Jerseys 
being  sold  “without  reserve,”  which  he 
promptly  decided  he  did  not  want  at 
any  price;  they  were  simply  culls  from 
their  owners’  herds.  Of  course  there 
were  many  really  good  cows  sold,  but 
the  culls  held  the  majority.  Then  he 
thought  some  more,  but  he  did  not  buy. 
He  decided  that  he,  too,  had  some  cows 
he  could  not  ask  a  half  decent  price  for 
and  look  the  buyer  in  the  eye,  and  the 
next  season  he  joined  the  others,  and  sold 
at  auction  his  culls  for  the  year.  He  was 
not  asked  embarrassing  questions,  and 
quieted  his  conscience  by  saying,  “They 
make  their  own  price  and  take  their 
chance.”  One  buyer  he  knew,  poor  soul, 
he  was  buying  his  first  Jersey,  and 
thought  a  Jersey,  and  registered,  too, 
must  be  better  than  a  common  cow  or  a 
grade,  never  thinking  that  there  are 
good  and  bad  of  every  breed.  He  bought 
a  cow  only  four  years  old,  dry  but  uue  to 
calve  'in  three  weeks  by  a  son  of  a  cow 
with  a  good  record.  The  cow  at  her  best 
could  not  exceed  seven  quarts  of  milk 
a  day,  nor  make  over  6%  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  in  a  week.  This  he  learned  later, 
but  she  was  a  beauty,  solid  color  and 
registered.  Yet  for  all  that  she  was  a 
cull,  and  the  least  valuable  of  II 
cows  from  her  owner’s  herd  in  the  sale, 
$300  was  paid  and  “the  fool  and  his 
money  soon  parted.”  The  buyer  decided, 
after  the  cow  had  been  several  weeks  in 
milk,  that  if  anyone  wanted  her  for  the 
price  of  a  good  grade  cow,  he  would 
prefer  the  grade. 

This  was  only  one  case  in  many,  but 
it  was  and  is  yet  the  way  great  numbers 
of  culls  are  worked  off.  They  do  the 
breed  much  harm,  for  many  people  will 
judge  a  breed  as  a  whole,  uy  the  one  or 
two  specimens  they  may  have.  Yet,  af¬ 
ter  a  while,  as  is  now  the  case  with  the 
breeder  I  refer  to,  the  culls  from  his  he.  d 
are  now  and  have  been  for  years  far  su¬ 
perior  to  the  average  cow,  and  he  no 
longer  fears  to  face  a  buyer  and  ask  a 
fair  price.  But  notice  this;  most  people, 
when  they  get  a  real  good  cow,  keep  her, 
while  a  poor  one  changes  hands  often, 
and  makes  a  bad  impression  every  time. 
This  does  the  breed  harm  many  times, 
while  the  good  cow  has  little  chance  in 
comparison.  But  if  everybody  “weeds 
out,”  who  will  buy  the  culls? 

F.  M.  C. 


TWO  DYNAMITE  STORIES. 

Dogs  and  Dynamite. — The  Chicago 
Record  tells  of  a  suggestion  made  to  the 
English  government  for  killing  off  the 
Boers: 

It  consists  of  a  contrivance  similar  to 
the  little  casks  of  brandy  and  wine  which 
are  strapped  upon  the  backs  of  the  dogs 
that  are  sent  out  by  the  monks  of  St. 
Bernard  for  the  rescue  of  travelers  in  the 
passes  of  the  Alps.  This  profound  genius 
proposes  that  the  British  commander  se¬ 
cure  several  thousand  dogs,  saddle  them 
with  these  little  contrivances,  filled  with 
dynamite  instead  of  wine,  and  send  them 
across  into  the  trenches  of  the  Boers.  The 
latter  are  known  to  be  fond  of  animals, 
particularly  dogs  and  horses,  and  can  nat¬ 
urally  be  expected  to  receive  them  cordi¬ 
ally.  Attached  to  each  keg  of  dynamite 
will  be  a  time  fuse,  long  enough  to  enable 
the  dogs  to  become  fairly  domesticated  in 
the  Boer  quarters  before  it  explodes. 
There  is  also  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  charge  will  be  exploded  if  any  attempt 
is  made  to  remove  it  from  the  dog’s  back, 
so  that  if  it  does  not  work  one  way  It  can 
have  a  second  chance.  The  inventor  thinks 
that  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  thousand  dogs 


and  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  dynamite 
the  Boers  may  be  overcome. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


An  Explosive  Horse. — A  few  months 
ago  we  told  of  some  Ohio  cows  that 
swallowed  nitro-glycerin.  The  New 
York  Sun  tells  of  a  New  York  contrac¬ 
tor’s  horse  that  ate  three  sticks  of  dy¬ 
namite  that  had  been  put  in  his  feed  hag 
and  forgotten: 

After  lunch  there  was  nothing  doing  for 
Ryan’s  horse.  Instead  of  being  haled  to 
work  he  found  himself  left  in  peaceful  se¬ 
clusion,  so  he  wandered  across  to  a  nearby 
field  for  a  little  stroll.  In  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  when  the  horse  was  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  be¬ 
ing  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  one  of  his 
former  drivers  came  along  that  way  and 
saw  him.  Not  having  been  present  at  the 
time  of  the  lunch,  the  man  failed  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  situation,  and  capturing  the  horse 
led  him  back  to  the  place  where  the  gang 
was  working.  Before  the  others  observed 
the  approach,  the  pair  were  close  upon 
them,  and  by  way  of  accelerating  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  speed,  the  driver  kicked  him  soundly 
in  the  ribs.  At  the  sound  of  the  kick  the 
gang’s  attention  was  attracted  and  the 
things  they  did  to  the  assailant  of  Ryan’s 
steed  were  cruel  and  unusual.  Very 
gently  and  mildly  they  conducted  Ryan’s 
charger  away  and  tied  him  to  a  fence  200 
yards  distant.  By  this  time  the  owner  of 
the  house  near  the  fence  had  heard  of  the 
peril,  and  he  got  a  long  coil  of  rope,  at¬ 
tached  it  to  the  halter  and  led  the  beast 
to  the  seclusion  of  a  woodland  patch.  Va¬ 
rious  persons  came  around  to  Ryan  to 
threaten  him  with  the  law  if  he  let  his 
property  with  its  dreadful  potentialities 
run  loose.  Therefore,  he  took  the  animal 
home  and  put  him  in  the  stable.  Now, 
nitroglycerin,  which  is  the  business  prin¬ 
ciple  of  dynamite,  is  a  drug  of  some  power. 
After  his  pleasant  day  Ryan’s  steed  woke 
up  to  an  unpleasant  night.  Made  peevish 
by  his  interior  afflictions,  he  became  rest¬ 
less  about  midnight  and  tried  to  kick  a 
hole  through  the  side  of  his  stall.  The 
Ryan  family  heard  him  and,  rising  with 
great  unanimity  from  their  warm  beds, 
they  emigrated  hastily  to  other  parts  of 
the  neighborhood. 


Cows  barren  ,3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

*££  Moore  Brothers,  Albeny,  N.  Y. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKENS 
64-page  book  rRBK. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  607,  Apponang,  R.  I. 


LEE’S 


LICE  KILLER  CL-ANS0UTTHELICE 


i  and  mitts  on  i 


and 


poultry 

hogs  without  handling  fowls  or  animals.  Painted 
or  sprinkled  on  roosts,  bedding  or  rubbing  posts,  the 
Lice  Killer  does  the  rest.  We  prove  it  with  FKEE  8AM  PLE# 
Our  new  catalogue  ot  Stock  and  Poultry  Supplies  free  upon  request. 

0E0.  H.  LEE  CO.  Omaha,  Neb.,  or  68  Murray  St., New  York 


IN 


ami  how  to  get  it  is  told  in  GLEAM  I  Nil  8  IN  BEE 

_ CULTURE,  a  handsome  illustrated  semi-monthly 

magazine,  employing  the  best  experts  on  the  subject  Sample  and 
valuable  book  on  Bees  and  Bee  Keepers’  Supplies  free  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper.  The  A.  I.  Root  CO.  Medina.  O. 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. — Prize  win¬ 
ners  wherever  shown.  Eggs,  $2  per  sitting. 

JOHN  H.  JANNKY,  Brighton,  Md. 


Wyandottes,  Golden,  Silver  and  White. 
Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn.  Eggs  II  per  1ft,  $1.50  per 
30.  Catalogue  free.  CARSON  &  SONS,  Rutland,  O 


Qfl  Varieties  Choice  Poultry  Eggs.  All  Pigeons  and 
9U  Ger.  Hares.  All  described  and  prizes  in  colored 
60  page  book  mailed,  10c.  J.  A.  Bergey,  Telford,  Pa. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  exclusively. 

Farm-raised  Empire  strain.  15  eggs,  $1;  30,  $1.50. 
Incubator  orders  a  matter  of  correspondence. 

R.  B.  PUGH,  Baldwin,  Ind. 


CfTO  THAT  HATPH  Br. and W. Rocks, S. and Wh. 

LilrliO  mill  UfflUIl  Wyandottes,  $1.50  per  15.  Br. 
and  Wh.  Leghorns,  $1  per  13.  Wh.  Holland  Turkey 
eggs,  $2  per  9.  WM.  McCABE,  Kelsey,  Ohio. 


Genuine  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Bull  Plymouth  Kocks,  Butf  Leghorns. 
Circular.  SAMUEL  DUNBAR,  B.  222,  Elk  horn,  W  is. 


for  hatching.  Turkeys,  Ducks, 
t  VI  V<9  Geese,  Guineas,  and  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  Poultry.  Fertility  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue. 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


MR  TTTRRRVR- Fisher  Island! 

.  D.  1  UIUlulO  pair,  $7.  Eggs,  $3  for  13. 

White  P.  Rock  Cockerels,  $2.  MBS.  F.  H.  THOMSON, 
Fairview  Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.  V 


FOR 

SALE 


EGGS 

For  Hatching. 

BIRDS 

For  Breeding. 


S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns. 
S.  C.  Bi.  Minorcas. 
B.  P.  Rocks. 

G.  8.  Bantams. 
Cin.Tumb.  Pigeons 
Homer  Pigeons. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE,  all  ages,  both  sexes. 


M.  SAGER,  ORANGEVILLE,  PA. 
Knob  Mountain  Poultry  and  Stock  Farm 


Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns. 

The  Leading  Strain  of  Heavy  Layers.  Eggs  for 
hatching:  $2  per  15;  $3.50per30;  $5  per  50;  $6  per  00; 
$8  per  100.  Ill.  cir.  free.  H.  J.  Blanchard,  Groton,  N.Y 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene  N 
Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
UambouiUet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs.  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Hens’ 
Eggs,  00c.  per  dozen:  10  kinds;  standard  bred. 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JERSEYS. 

A  grandson  of  Pedro  3187  out  of  a  tested  dam  for 
sale.  One  year  old,  solid,  sound,  showy,  serviceable, 
superior.  Send  for  price  and  pedigree. 

W.  F.  McSP ARRAN,  Furniss,  Pa. 


Hickory  Hill  Farm 

IS  TUB  HOME  OF  THE 

“Rissa”  Jerseys. 

The  “  Klssas”  oombine  the  show  qualities  of  the 
Island  Jerseys  and  the  great  buttermakiug  qualities 
of  the  St.  Lamberts.  Must  make  room  for  Spring 
calves.  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolville,  N.  Y. 


DELLHURST  FARM,  MENTOR,  OHIO, 

offers  a  Foundation  Herd  of  10  Choice 

Registered  Holstein  Cows, 

bred  to  our  famous  bulls  DeKol’s  Butter  Boy  19210 
and  Royal  Paul  22979.  Also  choice  Bull  Calves  out  of 
omcially  tested  cows.  DeKol  blood  close  up  a  specialty 


WILDER’S 

Swing  Stanchion 

Improvement  over  Smith’s. 

Steel  latch;  Automatic 
lock.  Adjusts  itself  when 
open. so  animal  cannot  turn 
It  In  backing  out.  Sakkst 
and  Quickest  fastening 
made. Send  for  testimonials 
J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


Kentucky  Aluminum  Stock  Label. 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Most  Secure.  Easiest  Put  On, 
and  the  Cheapest.  For  description  and  sample 
address  F.  H,  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Winchester,  Ky. 


Mark  Stock  ALUMINUM*  S 

Always  Bright.  Can’t  come  out.  EAR  TAGS. 

JACKSON  STOCK  MARKER  CO., 

Samples  sent  free.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper¬ 
ated;  168  page  catalogue  contain¬ 
ing  information  and  testimonial 

Bent  free.  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUIHCY,  ILL. 


FinanrPQ  Don't  go  broke.  Don’t  live  on 
I  llllllluCo.  the  ragged  edge  ”  all  your 
life.  There  is  more  money  in  eggs  than  In  grain, 
vegetables  or  cattle.  Less  work,  quicker  returns  and 
bigger  proflts.  Try  a  nest  full.  We  have  the  greatest 
laying  strain  of  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  in  America. 
They  surpass  all  other  breeds  for  eggs  and  meat.  Send 
11.50  for  setting  of  eggs.  We  guarantee  good  results. 
Write  It  you  desire  particulars. 

QU1LLHUKST  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


50  Fine  Duroc-Jersey  Fall  Pigs 

at  a  bargain  for  the  uextOO  days. 

C.  C.  BKAWLEY  &  CO..  New  Madison,  Ohio. 


Chester  Swine,  Collie  Pups. — 

PAINE,  South  Randolph,  Vt. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  oreedlng  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlet  and  prices  free.  Light  Brahma 
cockerels  $1  apiece.  C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y 


ItDRCIC  now  booked  for  Purebred  Large 
UnUCflO  Strain  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS 
this  Spring  farrow. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Poland  Chinas, Berk- 

'shires  &  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  nard  times  prices  and  free 
circular.  Hamilton  A  Co.,  Uosenvlok,  Chester  Go.,  Pa 


U1TPU  with  the  perfect,  self- 
11  R  I  Mil  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher — the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  tne  lowest  cost. 
GEO.  II.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


$4,000  Tom*  15o 

We  have  spent  $4,000  on  oar  new  book, 
“How  to  Sake  Honey  with  Poultry  and 
Incubators.'*  IttellsitalL  Leading  poultry 
men  have  written  special  articles  for  it.  199 
pages,  Sail  In.  Illustrated.  It’s  as  good  as 

Cyphers  Incubator 

—and  It’s  the  best.  Out  hatch  any  othss 
machine.  II  page  circular  baa.  Band  11  cM. 
In  stamps  for  $4,000  book  Hat  101. 

fU4»an«»rt«aos.  0YPHKR8  INOUBATOR  WD, 
Thais «o  Mum.  Waylmi*  H.  OUn$%  Sla. 


Large  English  Berkshires 

We  offer  30  choice  youngsters  bred  by  our  Im¬ 
ported  Lord  Oxford  415474  prize  winner  at  the 
Great  Royal  show,  England.  Also  winner  of  many 
American  prizes  on  himself  and  his  get.  Dams  im¬ 
ported  or  from  prize  winners.  Price  and  pedigrees 
satisfactory. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


GREIDER  S  FINE  CATALOGUE 


BlAI 

prize  winning  poultry  for  1900.  The  finest  poultry  book 
^PRJ^out.  A  perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Gives  price  of  eggs 
stock  from  the  very  best  strains.  It  shows  the  fi  nest  chick- 
*^^^ens&describes  them  all.  50  different  varieties.  Everybody 

•vants  this  book.  Send  6c.  in  stamps  B.  II.  UKEIDKK,  Florin,  Pa. 


nON’T  SET  HENS  VHl^. 

a|1I  Thk  Natl  Hhn  Incubator  bcatsold  plan 
A^KJSto  1.  Little  in  price  but  big  money  maker.  Agts. 
Hu  wanted.  Send  forest,  telling  howto  get  one  free. 
Satara]  Hen  Incubator  Co.,  BBS  Columbus,  Neb. 
VQCO  IWt.  H.  Houmr  mad.  a  100  £n  Hatohw.  oo.t  11  .(JO 
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A  CHEAP  SOUTHERN  BARN. 

Will  you  submit  a  plan  of  a  conveniently- 
arranged  barn?  It  should  be  large  enough 
to  stable  three  horses,  four  or  five  cows; 
ample  space  for  forage,  and  shedded  on 
two  sides  to  store  farming  implements. 
Cost  not  to  exceed  $125,  labor  not  included. 
Lumber  is  worth  $9  per  1,000  feet;  shingles, 
$2.65  per  1,000.  H.  B.  T. 

Beverly,  W.  Va. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  plan  a  barn 
winch  will  be  satisfactory  m  every  way, 
and  have  the  cost  for  material  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  price  stipulated,  viz.,  $125.  In 
North  Carolina  there  was  constructed  a 
barn  for  the  State  Geological  Survey,  the 
cost  including  everything  was  only  $150. 
We  present  herewith  two  sketches, 
one  of  which  shows  the  front  ele- 


GROUND  PLAN  OF  BARN.  Fig.  83. 

vation  and  the  other  the  ground  plan. 
Perhaps  this  plan  may  he  modified  and 
altered  somewhat,  and  be  made  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  correspondent.  The 
break  in  the  roof,  which  is  shown  on 
one  side,  should  be  remedied,  as  it  will 
add  to  the  expense.  In  the  Report  of 
the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station 
for  1897  the  plan  is  described.  The  foun¬ 
dation  timbers  of  the  barn  were  raised 
nearly  a  foot  above  the  general  level 
of  the  soil.  The  floor  of  the  stalls  and 
the  anteroom,  including  all  of  the  main 
body  of  the  barn,  but  not  including  the 
side  shed  rooms,  was  built  up  with  rock 
and  gravel  a  depth  of  one  foot,  so  as  to 
be  even  with  the  top  of  the  sills.  The 
floors  of  both  shed  rooms  were  also  cov¬ 
ered  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  with 
broken  stone  and  gravel,  so  as  to  keep 
them  dry.  The  stable  proper  is  16x24 
feet,  with  two  sheds,  each  10x24  feet, 
practically  all  under  one  roof.  The  shed 
shown  at  the  left  could  have  been  con¬ 
structed  at  less  cost  had  the  roof  been 


A  CHEAP  SOUTHERN  BARN.  Fig.  84. 


made  similar  to  the  roof  on  the  right 
and  more  room  would  have  been  secured. 
The  following  is  the  itemized  bill  of  lum¬ 
ber  used  in  the  construction  of  this  barn, 
not  including  the  shed  at  the  left. 


sq.  ft. 

3  sills  6x6x16 .  344 

2  sills  6x6x24 .  144 

1  sill  6x6x10  .  30 

3  posts  4x6x12  .  72 

4  posts  4x6x14  .  84 

3  posts  4x6x8  .  4S 

4  plates  2x4x16  . 43 

4  plates  4x4x24  .  64 

1  piece  (ridge)  1x8x24  .  16 

13  rafters  2x6x13  .  169 

13  rafters  2x6x23%  .  306 

13  collar  beams  1x6x10  .  65 

13  floor  joists  2x9x16 .  312 

9  pieces,  braces  3x4x15 .  13o 

2  stall  partitions  4x5x15  .  33 

Roof  boards,  56  pieces  1x4x24 .  448 

Gables  and  carriage  room  .  650 

78  slats  at  horse  stalls  1x3x9 .  179 

6  pieces  horse  stable  1x10x10  .  50 

Lumber  for  four  doors  .  163 

Timber  for  stalls,  6  pieces,  2x10x6 .  60 

Temporary  stalls,  10  pieces  2x10x9  .  150 

Stall  doors  .  37 

%  in.  matched  for  harness  room  .  124 

Feed  boxes  .  43 

13  pieces  1x10x11  ft.  (floor  joist  in  shed).  120 

Floor  in  shed  loft  .  180 

Partition  between  stable  and  front 

room,  19  pieces  1x10x9  ft .  200 

Grain  boxes  for  storage  .  70 

1%  in.  floor  for  room  .  600 

15  pieces  2x10x15  (floor  joists) .  375 

Total  . 4,592 


7%  thousand  shingles. 

We  give  this  detailed  bill  of  lumber 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  barn. 


It  must  be  changed  somewhat  in  the 
present  case,  but  yet  it  will  serve  as  a 
guide  in  the  purchase  of  material.  If 
the  shed  at  the  left  is  made  continuous 
with  the  barn  roof  there  wilt  be  required 
six  posts  14  feet  long,  and  26  rafters 
23^4  feet  long,  dropping  out  the  three 
posts  12  feet  long  and  13  rafters  13  feet 
long.  A  little  additional  lumber  would 
be  required  to  cover  shed  and  for 
braces.  If  the  expense  could  be  slightly 
increased  and  tha  barn  made  higher, 
more  space  for  the  storage  of  hay  and 
straw  would  be  secured.  It  is  always 
well  to  build  a  barn  high,  because  no 
more  roofing  is  required  than  for  a  low 
one,  ana  also  no  more  foundation  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  plan  of  the  North  Carolina 
barn  is  given  simply  as  a  suggestion, 
which  may  be  improved  upon,  and 
changed  to  suit  the  conditions. 

l.  a.  c. 


Working  the  Bull. 

Some  time  ago  you  had  a  description  and 
picture  of  a  bull  that  was  trained  to  har¬ 
ness.  I  used  to  see  bulls  down  south,  in 
Georgia  and  Florida,  driven  the  same  as 
a  horse,  with  harness  and  bit,  single  and 
double.  I  don’t  see  why  a  bull  cannot  be 
trained  to  work  the  same  as  a  horse  or 
ox;  use  them  to  cultivate  or  rake  hay,  or 
any  other  light  work.  I  am  going  to  raise 
a  bull  this  year,  and  he  will  have  a  chance 
to  earn  his  keep,  if  he  doesn’t  make  me 
earn  enough  for  the  two  of  us  training  him 
to  it.  J-  B-  K- 

So.  Portsmouth,  R.  I. 

We  will  try  to  have  some  one  who 
ft  as  trained  a  uuil  tell  us  how  he  did  it. 
We  have  seen  bulls  at  work  in  a  tread 
power.  One  New  York  dairyman  used 
his  bull  in  the  hay  mow  to  tread  down 
fhe  hay.  The  bull  was  pulled  up  and  let 
down  in  slings,  fastened  to  tne  hay  car¬ 
rier.  This  bull  also  pulled  the  hay  rake, 
and  was  occasionally  put  on  a  cultivator 
jar  harrow.  A  bull  is  always  dangerous, 
and  we  advise  great  caution  in  handling 

Four-Legged  Insect  Catchers. 

I  t. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to 
which  is  better  for  orchard  work,  the  sheep 
Or  the  pig.  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  gives 
these  arguments  for  his  friend,  the  woolly- 
back: 

I  agree  that  when  a  pig  gets  an  apple 
containing  a  worm  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  that  that  worm  will  ever  cause  any 
damage  to  the  future  apple  crop.  But  as 
an  insect  destroyer  the  pig  is  nowhere 
Svith  the  sheep.  The  trouble  with  the 
pig  is  that  it  is  too  much  like  a  man; 
when  it  lies  down  and  goes  to  sleep  it 
is  oblivious  of  all  its  surroundings.  It 
Sleeps  just  as  soundly  and  snores  just  as 
loud  as  its  human  cousin,  and  when  an 
apple  drops  it  doesn’t  hear  it  or  go  for  it 
until  its  sleep  is  out.  The  instinct  of  the 
worm  teaches  it  to  get  out  of  the  apple 
just  as  quickly  as  possible  after  it  drops. 
I  have  stood  and  watched  an  apple  after 
it  struck  the  ground,  and  seen  the  worm 
come  hustling  out  in  a  hurry  and  go 
for  some  secure  place,  and  before  the  pig 
gets  the  apple  the  worm  is  in  some  safe 
hiding  place.  Not  so  the  sheep;  they 
never  sleep  so  soundly  but  they  will 
hear  an  apple  falling  rods  away,  and 
they  are  up  and  there  before  the  worm 
can  get  out,  and  that  worm  is  traveling 
to  that  bourne  whence  no  worm  ever 
comes  baek  to  curse  the  apple  grower. 
Yes,  pigs  are  good,  but  sheep  are  a 
hundred  times  better,  j.  s.  woodward. 


Hogs  and  Hay.— The  Nevada  Experiment 
Station  at  Reno  gives,  in  Bulletin  No.  40, 
an  account  of  a  feeding  trial  with  pigs. 
The  object  was  to  test  the  value  of  Alfalfa 
hay  for  pig  feeding,  and  also  some  of  the 
other  feeds  which  are  common  to  the  Ne¬ 
vada  farmer.  This  Idea  of  feeding  hay 
to  pigs  would  probably  strike  some  east¬ 
ern  farmers  as  a  novel  thing;  yet,  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  a  pig  should  not  be 
fed  on  anything  that  suits  the  horse,  the 
sheep  or  the  cow.  These  Nevada  pigs 
were  fed  Alfalfa  hay  from  hay  boxes, 
which  were  made  of  rough  lumber  some¬ 
what  in  the  form  of  an  ark.  The  hay  was 
put  inside,  and  the  pigs  helped  themselves 
at  will.  The  results  showed  that  while 
Alfalfa  pasture  Is  a  great  help  in  raising 
pigs,  Alfalfa  hay  alone  in  Winter  will  do 
little  more  than  keep  the  pigs  alive.  When 


fed  with  roots  or  grain,  however,  it  will 
prove  a  very  useful  and  valuable  food.  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  and  sugar  beets  or  turnips  give 
a  good  gain  with  satisfactory  results. 
When  we  think  how  easily  both  these  crops 
are  produced  in  the  West,  it  seems  as 
though  a  new  idea  in  pig  feeding  had  cer¬ 
tainly  been  developed.  It  appears  that  a 
hog  can  be  given  frame  and  shape  on 
these  cheap  feeds,  and  a  comparatively 
short  feeding  period  on  corn  will  give  him 
the  necessary  fat.  This  experiment  indi¬ 
cates  one  of  the  things  that  eastern  farm¬ 
ers  can  pick  up  and  make  use  of  to  their 
advantage. 


Horse  Owners  Should.  UN 


•  GOMBATJLT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy. 


A  SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  E. 
Gombanlt 
ex-Veteri- 
nary  Sar- 
geonto  the 
French 
Govern¬ 
ment  8tad 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING 

Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  Th« 
safest  best  Blister  ever  used.  Takes  the  place 
efaU  liniments  for  rnila  or  severe  action.  Removes 

_  1 1  Bnnrtknn  nr.  TJ 1  nmioKoo  from  IT  oraoa  o  r*  /loftlo 


As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 
1WC  PIIADNIITCC  that  one  tablespoonful  of 
Wfc  UllAHANlLt  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  will 
produo*  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  Of  Cau8ttp  Balsam  sold  is  Warran¬ 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  1 .50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  chargee  paid,  with  full 
directions  for  its, use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc. .  Address 

THE  LA  WHENCE- WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Newton’s  Heave,  Cough, 
Distemper  and  Indiges¬ 
tion  Cure,  Wind,  Throat 
and  Stomach  Troubles. 
Send  for  dealers  and 
users’  letters.  El  per  can. 
Express  allowed. 

Newton  Horse  Remedy  Co.,  (Y.),  Toledo,  O. 


Market  Gardeners 

make  money  by  getting  their  produce 
into  market  early.  This  is  best  accom 
plished  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
stimulating  efl'ect  of 

Nitrate  of  Sodam 

It  forces  the  most  rapid  growth  and 
imparts  quality,  crispness,  tenderness, 
etc.  All  about  it  in  our  free  book,  “ Food 
for  Plants.”  Ask  for  a  copy.  Address, 
John  A.  Myers,  12-0  John  St.,  New 
York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by  fertilizer  deal¬ 
ers  everywhere. 

Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers. 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT! 


Furnish  only  what  is  shown  in  cut.  In  ordering 
give  size  of  collar  used.  Write  for  circular  and 
testimonials.  Price,  $12.00.  Cash  with  order. 

B.  F.  Baker  &  Co.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 
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roteel  Roofing 


t  ONLY  TOOLS  YOU  NEED. 


We  have  on  hand  26  000  squares  BRAND 

NEW  STEEL  ROOFINC.  Sheets  either 

flat, corrugated  or  "V”  crimped  a  (  ■fi? 

Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet  Jh  I  _  a  J| 

or  100  square  feet . .  “  •  ■  *  " 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer 
la  required  to  lay  this  roofing.  «  e  furnish 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  lay  it,  without  additional  charge. 

Write  for  onr  free  catalogue  No.  67  , 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  ua  at 
Sheriff’s  and  Receiver’s  Sales.  ,  _ 

“OCB  PBIC88  ARK  ONK-HALF  OP  OTHERS.” 

GHICAGOHOUSEWRECKINGCO. 

W.  35th  &  Iren  Sts.,  Chicago* 
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SHEEP-SHEARING  REVOLUTIONIZED. 


Chicago  Sheep-Shearing  Machine, 


Stewart's  Patent. 

Price,  *15.00. 

The  only  Sheep  Shearing 
Machine  ever  invented. 
The  day  of  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  hand  shears  is  past. 
Over  one  million  sheep 
shorn  last  season  with  this 
machine.  Thousands  of 
testimonials.  Saves  from 
one-half  to  one  pound  wool 
from  each  sheep.  Pays  for 
Itself  the  first  season.  Be 
humane  and  don’t  butcher 
your  sheep.  Send  for  large 
illustrated  circular. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT  CO., 

158-00  Huron  St.,  Chicago 


tt 


SWIMBATH” 


N  ON-POISONOUS 

Sheep  Dipping  Powder' 


(PATENTED) 


prevents  and  destroys  fly,  lice,  ticks  and 
all  parasites,  on  sheen,  cattle,  horses  and 
dogs.  An  Invaluable  cure  for  scab. 
Easily  prepared,  easily  used.  Most  eco¬ 
nomical.  Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed 
If  used  as  directed.  On  receipt  of  50c 
sufficient  powder  for  20  gallons  of  “dip 
will  bo  delivered  free. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 


THETOBACCO  WAREHOUSING  AND  TRADING  CO. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


BEST  SEEDER  ON  EARTH! 

14  ft.  Seeder,  *4.40;  1*1  ft.  Seeder 
*4.75.  A  Plow  complete,  *0.95.  Bug¬ 
gies,  Wagons,  and  all  Implements 
Practical  Cream  and  Seeds  at  wholesale.  Write 
Separator.  quick  to  B.  F.  FOSTER, 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Allegan,  Mich 


NO  MUDDY  WATER,! 

and  consequent  filth  and 
disease  can  exist  where 
Ball  Steel  Tanks  are 
_  used.  Pure  milk  and  high 

flavored  butter  can  only  be  produced  with  pure  water. 
Healthy,  wholesome  beef  and  pork  cannot  be  made 
without  it.  Our  tanks  are  made  of  best  galvanized 
steel,  put  together  in  the  most  substantial  way.  Ask 
for  anything  In  the  tank  line;  we  will  give  you 
estimate.  t3T  Cntcumits  akd  Prices  Free. 

The  HALL  STEEL  TANK  CO.  63  N.  Ashland  Av.  Chicago,  1U. 


Cure  It ! 

Don’t 
Let 
Your 
Horse 

become  an  elephant  on  your  bands.  Don’t  give 
up.  The  one  absolutely  guaranteed  positive  cure 
for  scratches,  sores  and  skin  disease  of  the  most 
chronic  nature  on  horses  and  domestic  animals  is 

Veterinary 

Pixine 


There  is  no  case  beyond  its  marvelous  healing 
power.  Take  no  man’s  assertion ;  convince  your¬ 
self.  Money  baek  if  it  fails.  Positively  pure;  all 
powerfully  potent.  Heals  without  scab. 


At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 


PRICE 


j  2-oz.  box, 

(  yt- lb.  box, 


25c. 

50c. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 
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ALL  SORTS. 

A  Massachusetts  Milkman. — I  send 
you  a  statement  made  by  Geo.  A.  Blish 
at  our  village  Grange.  The  milk  record 
of  his  herd  was:  Receipts  for  milk  sold 
at  the  door,  $2,882.04;  cream,  $3.20; 
calves,  $13.60;  total,  $2,898.84.  Average 
number  of  cows  milked  25,  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  his  herd  by  changing  cows, 
$337.36.  Paid  out  for  grain,  $814.55.  Net 
income,  $1,746.83.  The  amount  given  as 
paid  out  for  grain  does  not  include  the 
grain  raised  on  the  farm.  Total  re¬ 
ceipts  from  all  sources  $4,606.35.  Paid 
for  fertilizer,  $523.  He  makes  a  special¬ 
ty  of  cabbage;  has  raised  about  40,000 
this  past  season.  He  keeps  one  man. 
After  deducting  all  expenses,  there  is 
a  little  sum  for  Mr.  Blish.  He  bought  a 
nice  farm  last  Spring;  one  that  he  had 
hired  and  successfully  managed  for  the 
five  years  past.  (mrs.)  j.  l.  i. 

Granby,  Mass. 

A  Hen  Record. — We  started  January, 
1899,  with  85  hens,  and  during  Winter 
and  Spring  we  lost  15  of  them,  nearly  all 
of  which  were  weasel-killed.  Got  a 
little  over  8,000  eggs  up  to  December  31, 
1899;  sold  a  good  many  of  the  old  hens 
during  October  and  November,  some  of 
which  were  five  or  six  years  old.  We 
had  a  few  early  pullets  that  began  to  lay 
at  the  time  we  sold  the  old  hens,  and 
they  are  still  doing  their  duty.  Prob¬ 
ably  from  600  to  700  of  the  8,000  should 
be  credited  to  the  pullets.  We  sold  eggs 
to  the  amount  of  $82.46;  poultry  sold, 
$42.13;  making  a  total  of  $124.59.  The 
feed  cost  $52.70,  leaving  a  profit  of 
$71.89.  Quite  a  number  of  the  chickens, 
and  also  of  eggs,  were  used  on  our  table, 
of  which  no  account  is  made.  I  admit 
that  the  above  is  not  a  very  good  show¬ 
ing,  but  I  cannot  make  it  show  any  bet¬ 
ter  and  tell  the  truth.  We  now  have  105 
hens  and  pullets.  They  laid  during  Jan¬ 
uary,  1900,  794  eggs,  February  819,  and 
are  now  laying  from  three  to  four  dozen 
per  day.  We  feed  in  the  morning  three 
pounds  of  Bowker’s  meat  meal  mixed 
with  wheat  bran  and  corn  meal,  fed 
warm,  cracked  corn  at  noon  and  toward 
night,  in  all  about  11  quarts  of  corn. 
Feed  costs  us  29  cents  per  day  now. 
There  are  seven  fowls  of  the  masculine 
gender  to  help  devour  the  feed. 

Exeter,  Pa.  p.  8. 

Hogs  and  Hay. — At  the  Kansas  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  hogs  were  fed  on  a 
ration  of  Aualfa  hay  and  Kaffir  corn 
meal. 

The  hogs  fed  in  this  experiment  were 
bought  o£  farmers,  and  averaged  in  weight 
125  pounds  each.  They  were  placed  in  lots 
of  10  each,  in  large  pens,  having  for  shelter 
some  sheds  open  to  the  south.  The  Alfal¬ 
fa  hay  used  was  of  the  best  quality,  care¬ 
fully  cured.  Black-hulled  White  Kaffir 
corn  was  the  grain  used,  the  hogs  being 
fed  all  that  they  would  eat  without  waste. 
The  hay  was  fed  dry  in  forkfuls  in  a  large 
flat  trough.  The  pigs  were  given  more 
than  they  would  eat,  and  they  picked  out 
the  leaves  and  finer  stems,  rejecting  the 
coarser  stems.  One  lot  of  hogs  was  fed 
Kaffir  corn  meal  dry  and  Alfalfa  hay;  one 
lot  whole  Kaffir  corn  dry;  one  lot  Kaffir 
corn  meal  and  66  pounds  Alfalfa  hay,  the 
meal  wet.  The  experiment  began  on  No¬ 
vember  24,  and  lasted  nine  weeks.  By  that 
time  the  Alfalfa-fed  hogs  became  well  fat¬ 
tened,  and  were  marketed.  We  estimated 
that  it  would  require  four  to  five  weeks 
additional  feed,  with  ordinary  Winter 
weather,  to  get  the  hogs  that  were  fed 
grain  alone  into  good  marketable  condi¬ 
tion. 

Ten  hogs  in  nine  weeks  were  fed  656 
pounds  of  Alfalfa  hay;  for  each  7.83  pounds 
of  Alfalfa  hay  fed  with  the  dry  Kaffir  corn 
meal,  the  hogs  gained  3.4  pounds  over  those 
having  dry  Kaffir  corn  meal  alone— a  gain 
of  868  pounds  of  pork  per  ton  of  Alfalfa 
hay.  These  results  are  not  due  to  the 
feeding  value  of  the  Alfalfa  alone,  but  also 
to  its  influence  in  aiding  the  hogs  better 
to  digest  the  Kaffir  corn.  The  Alfalfa  hay 
also  gave  a  variety  to  the  ration,  making 
it  more  appetizing  and  inducing  the  hogs 
to  eat  more  grain.  The  10  hogs  having 
grain  alone  ate  3,885  pounds  of  dry  Kaffir 
corn  meal,  while  the  10  hogs  having  hay 
and  grain  ate  4,679  pounds  of  the  Kaffir 
corn  meal  and  656  pounds  of  Alfalfa.  The 
hay-fed  hogs  ate  more  grain  and  gained 
more  for  each  bushel  eaten.  In  a  former 
experiment  at  this  College,  pigs  were  pas¬ 


tured  through  the  Summer  on  Alfalfa  with 
a  light  feeding  of  corn.  After  deducting 
the  probable  gain  from  the  corn,  the  gain 
per  acre  from  the  Alfalfa  pasture  was  776 
pounds  of  pork. 

Feathered  Sanitarians. — In  Dela¬ 
ware,  and,  we  think  in  other  southern 
States,  the  buzzards  are  protected  by 
law.  They  are  the  public  scavengers, 
and  destroy  tons  of  filth  which  might 
otherwise  breed  and  spread  disease.  A 
vast  amount  of  this  work  is  also  done  by 
seabirds.  The  American  Ornithologists' 
Union  makes  this  statement: 

Simple  economic  considerations  make  it 
a  matter  of  course  that  the  gulls  tnust  be 
saved.  An  immense  horde  of  them,  which 
naturalists  think  numbers  anywhere  from 
100,000  to  1,000,000,  gorge  twice  a  day  in 
New  York  Bay  upon  garbage.  As  the 
hour  of  the  “dump”  approaches,  their  mul¬ 
titudes  fill  the  whole  air  to  an  immense 
height,  over  an  area  of  several  miles,  then 
gradually  settle  on  the  sea  in  vast  white 
sheets.  The  whistle  of  the  police  boat,  the 
signal  to  “dump,”  seems  to  waft  them 
simultaneously  into  the  air,  to  gather,  like 
dense  snow  clouds,  over  the  floating 
masses  just  emptied  from  the  many  scows. 
Imagine  from  what  an  amount  of  putrid 
matter  these  birds,  as  bigs  as  hens,  save 
the  adjacent  beaches,  not  to  speak  of  their 
perpetual  gleaning  in  the  actual  harbors! 
And  this  is  a  specimen  of  what  occurs  dt 
every  port. 

It  appears  that  these  sea  birds  are 
being  destroyed  by  the  thousand  to  sup¬ 
ply  ornaments  for  women’s  hats!  Why 
can't  women  use  the  feathers  of  domes¬ 
tic  fowls  if  they  must  use  wild-Indian 
decorations. _ 

ELECTRIC  RAILROADS  FOR  WAGON 
TRACKS. 

We  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  discussion  of  the  electric  roads  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  We  expect  to  have  a  road  of  this 
kind  past  our  place  some  time,  and  we  have 
thought  that,  if  the  track  were  laid  just  be¬ 
side  the  roadbed  of  the  highway  (about 
where  the  road  ditch  usually  is),  and  if  the 
rails  were  wide  and  heavy,  we  farmers 
could  drive  on  them  with  our  wagons  when 
our  wagon  road  is  muddy  and  bad.  Is 
there  anything  in  the  idea?  t.  h.  w. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  I.  RUDD,  NEW  JERSEY 
COMMISSIONER  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  a  track  laid  as  you  describe,  so 
that  the  wagon  traffic  would  be  able  to 
use  it.  In  order  to  be  able  to  use  it  the 
distance  between  wheels  for  all  the  wag¬ 
ons  should  be  the  same,  and  the  track 
should  be  made  either  perfectly  flat  on 
top,  with  a  groove  in  the  center  for  the 
car  wheel  to  run,  or  else  the  surface  of 
the  rail  inside  of  the  flange  should  be 
four  or  five  inches.  There  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  no  rails  cast  to  meet  this  latter  de¬ 
mand,  but  the  groove  track  is  used  in 
Washington,  and,  I  believe,  there  are 
some  in  New  York  City.  Upon  either  of 
these  a  wagon  wheel  could  run,  but  the 
ordinary  rail  for  trolley  cars  is  an 
abomination  for  wagon  traffic.  It  tears 
the  wheels  of  the  wagons  all  to  pieces 
getting  on  and  off,  and  grinding  be¬ 
tween  the  raised  portion  of  the  rail.  We 
have  no  roads  in  the  State  where  the 
rails  are  on  the  side  of  the  road  that 
the  farmers  can  use,  but  we  have  some 
stone  roads  where  the  rails  are  laid  in 
the  center.  Farmers  attempt  to  travel 
upon  these,  but  are  so  frequently  re¬ 
quired  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
swift-moving  cars  that  they  are  rather 
an  abomination  than  an  advantage,  and 
most  farmers  are  anxious  to  get  these 
rails  from  the  middle  of  the  road,  but 
that  is  impossible.  In  future,  wherever 
they  construct  in  conjunction  with  our 
stone  roads,  we  require  them  to  build  on 
the  sides,  in  the  ditches,  etc.,  at  a  low¬ 
er  level  than  the  stone  roads,  but  with 
no  idea  of  using  them  for  the  wagon 
traffic,  and  the  cars  generally  use  T 
rails.  They  have  a  form  of  rail  con¬ 
struction  which  they  claim  is  of  greater 
advantage  to  them  to  use  than  any  form 
which  would  accommodate  itself  to 
wagon  traffic.  I  shall  have  a  description 
of  a  track  in  my  report,  just  being  pub¬ 
lished,  which  would  answer  very  nicely 
for  wagon  traffic,  but  the  trolley  cars,  I 
am  afraid,  would  not  approve  of  it.  The 


great  difficulty  is  that  if  you  load  for  a 
steel  rail, you  cannot  carry  the  same  load 
on  a  dirt  road,  and  you  cannot  be  forced 
to  be  continually  getting  off  the  steel 
rails  to  make  way  for  the  car  traffic. 
It  seems  impossible  to  combine  swift 
and  slow-moving  traffic  to  any  advan¬ 
tage  where  one  has  the  pull  over  the 
other.  The  only  proper  plan  would  be 
to  lay  a  rail  that  is  formed  especially 
for  wagon  traffic,  and  it  looks  as  though 
this  might  be  practical  in  some  sections 
where  stone  and  gravel  are  scarce. 


The  Best  Power 


for  all  purposes  is  au  U  p  right  or  Horizontal  combined 
Engine  and  Boiler  such  as  we  show  here.  .  , 

It  is  of  special  value  in  cutting  and  grind¬ 
ing  feed,  shelling  corn, 
threshing,  pumping  water, 
separating  cream,  sawing  / 
wood,  Ac.,  Ac. 


Leffet 
Engines 


represent  unusual  merit  in  de- _ _ _ _ 

sign,  material  and  construction.  Quick  steamers, 
economical  of  fuel  and  safe.  We  make  them  from 
3  Horse  Power  UD.  Prices  very  low  quality  con- 
sidered.  Special  Engine  Book  mailed  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  A  CO., 

Box  60.  Springfield  Ohio ■ 


WAGON  BEDS  SI 

To  fit  the  Carskadon's  pat.  grooved  standards. 
Beds  made  in  9  minutes.  Boy  puts  on  or  off.  “Of 
great  value  and  economy.’-— 8.  M.  Atkinson.  Fres't 
W.  Va.  B'd  Agr’e.  “One  of  the  most  valuable  in¬ 
ventions  of  the  age.”— Hon.  O.  D.  Hill,  W.  Va.  "Shall 
Introduce  this  valuable  Invention  on  that  experi¬ 
mental  farm.”— Wllmer  Atkinson.  Farm  Journal, 
Phlla.  T.  K  CARSKADON,  Keyser,  W.Va. 
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THE  SOUTH  SIDE 
FRUIT  CARRIERS  AND  BASKETS 
PETERSBURG,  VA. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 


POULTRY  NETTING  60c.  PER  ROLL. 

All  rolls  150  feet  long,  best  quality  wire,  galvanized. 
Our  illus’d  circulars  give  lowest  prices,  freight  paid. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  (Box  N),  Colchester,  Conn. 


STEEL  WHEELS  and  HANDY  WAGONS 

of  every  style  and  price  are  made  In  our 
mammoth  factory  and  sold  direct  to  farmers. 
We  supply  all  trucks  used  by  U.  S.  Govt. 

Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw.  Mich. 


Steel  Wheels  SS 

Any  size  wanted,  any  width  of  tire.  Hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  For  catalogue  and  prices  write 
Empire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


.  .Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

send  5  cts.  in  Mantps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  caf* 
Mogue  100  sdyles  of  single  and  double  oak-tanneit 
Leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  Yfo  can  save  you  money* 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
3i»  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Can  we  Save 
You  Money 

on  a  vehicle,  harness, 
tly  net  or  saddle  ? 

Becanse  we  have  no  agents, 

Can  we  really  do  it?  Wo  say  yos.  fan  we  proveit  without  cost  to 
you?  We  can.  llow?  We  will  ship  you  a  harness,  saddle,  or  vehicle, 
without  you  sending  a  single  cent,  and  let  you  look  it  over  at  your 
freight  house  and  it  you  don’t  find  we  have  given  you  the  biggest 
bargain  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  return  the  goods  to  us  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  We  give  with  each  vehicle  a  2-yenr  Iron-clad  guarantee, 
protecting  you  from  poor  material  and  workmanship.  Our  vehicle 
catalogue  describes  the  largest  line  of  buggies,  roaa  wagons,  phae¬ 
tons,  stirrles,  spring  wagons  and  carts,  harness,  fly  nets  and 
saddles  ever  shown  In  one  book.  It’s  free.  Send  for  It. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.  55-59  N.  Jeffersoh  St.  U-16,  Chicago,  IQ. 


USE  LOOMIS’ 
LATE  IMPROVED 

“CLIPPER” 
DRILLER 

The  result  of  30years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  Well  Drilling. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 

Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Lean’s  Harrow 


Teeth  can  be  made  to  slant  forward  or  back— at 
any  angle— instantly,  without  stopping  the  team. 
Does  more  work  and  more  efficient  work  than 
any  other  harrow.  All  Hteel :  stoutest  frame, 
lightest  draft,  most  durable.  Will  save  you  it* 
cost  in  one  season.  Descriptive  circular  free. 

RODERICK  LEAN  3IFO.  CO.,  MANSFIELD,  O. 


WE  SELL 


VEHICLES 

.AND... 


HARNESS 


At  Less  Than  Wholesale  Prices. 

When  you  buy  any  of  these  things  you  want  to  feel  assured  of 
several  facts.  First,  that  you  are  getting  the  best  procurable 
quality.  Then,  that  the  style  and  finish  are  modern  and  up-to- 
date,  but  above  all  that  the  prices  are  right.  We  are  In  a  position  to 

GUARANTEE  ALL  THESE  QUALITIES. 

Indeed,  we  are  so  firmly  convinced  of  this  fact  that  we  will  ship  our  goods 
anywhere,  subject  to  the  most  rigid  inspection  of  the  buyer.  If  not  found 
exactly  as  represented  and  entirely  satisfactory,  goods  may  be  returned  at 
our  expense.  We  offer  you  large  selection,  many  styles  of  vehicles  and 
many  styles  of  finish.  W rite  today  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 


KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO 


Box 


■P 


30.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


luuuwiiuwiiiiuiiuiraiiiiiuiniimimiuiiiiiiiiimiiiiniiiisiiiiBiuiiuiiiiuiiiifiiiiiitiiiiiu 

Deal  Yhe  Makers 

When  you  buy  a  carriage,  buggy  or  harness.  Choose 
from  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assortment,  and 
pay  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  one  moderate 
profit  added.  Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the 
factory  insures  satisfaction —your  money  back  if 
you’re  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase— and  enables 

you t°  save  the  dealer’s  profit. 

Oar  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  many-  styles  of  high  grade 
vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blankets  and  horse  equipments,  with  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  each,  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  and  learn  how  cheaply  you  can 
buy  when  the  jobber’s  and  dealer’s  profits  are  cut  off.  No  2«o  ainvie 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,  P.  0.  Box  772,  Columbus.  0.  Buggy  Haraeaa.  Price  $k.i5. 

iAMvMMMMAAAMAAAAAAAAAAAAMW 


No.  3034  Buggy.  Price  938.30 
with  leather  quarter  top. 


Walker 

Carriages 

and  Harness • 


'^/'E  MAKE  less  on  each  sale  than  any  other 
firm  — not  because  we  are  charitable,  but 
because  we  know  it  is  best  for  us  in  the  end  to  give 
purchasers  the  greatest  possible  value.  Nothing 
cheap  goes  into  our  goods.  Prices  are  $20  to  $150 
lower  than  others  on  same  grade.  We  cheerfully 
ship  on  inspection.  If  you  like  our  policy,  write 
to-day  for  our  /re e,  large,  illustrated  catalogue. 

Edw.  W.  Walker  Carriage  Co.,  91  8th  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 
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PROFIT  FOR  MAKER  ONLY® 

j  We  manufacture  178  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of  harness 
1  and  sell  them  to  you  direct  from  our  factory  at  wholesale 

1  prices.  In  fact,  we  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  vehicles 
and  harness  in  the  world  selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

When  you  buy  on  this  plan  you  pay  only  the  profit  of  the 
manufacturer.  No  traveling  ex¬ 
penses,  no  losses,  no  agent’s  com¬ 
mission  and  no  dealor’s  profits. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS, 

.preferring  to  deal  with  you  di-i 
rect.  We  have  followed  this  plan 
for  27  years.  No  matter  where  you 
live,  we  can  reach  you  and  save 

you  money.  We  ship  our  vehicles  , 

Ida  and  harness  anywhere  for  ex-  .  ^o.  717— Canopy-Top  Surrey,  with  double  fen-j 

nio.  lov  .  ,  ,  J®  “VS*?  amination  and  guarantee  safe  ders*  Price,  complete,  with  curtains  all  around,  storm  £ 
harness,  with  nickel  trimmings.  arrlVal.  We  manufacture  aPron>  sunshade,  lamps  and  pole  or  shafts,  975;  just 
S31  everything  we  sell,  and can  asgood  as  snl.s  for  »40  more. 

straps,  vu.  t,ooa  Mseiia ;  torgjo.  assUre  you  of  good  quality  from  beginning  to  end;  good  wood  work,  good  iron 

and  steel,  good  paint  and  varnisn,  good  finish,  good  trimmings,  fine  style  and  the  largest  selection  in  the  land.  Largo  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  FREE.  ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  STOCK  FOODS. 

Over  In  Connecticut  they  have  a  law 
regulating  the  sale  of  feedstuffs  for 
stock.  The  Connecticut  Station  has  just 
issued  an  interesting  bulletin  describing 
the  commercial  feeds  for  sale  in  that 
State.  Some  interesting  information  is 
given  regarding  the  origin  of  some  of 
these  feeds.  For  instance,  we  are  told 
how  cotton-seed  meal  is  made.  It  seems 
that  the  black  outer  cover  or  hull  of 
the  cotton  seed  is  broken  off  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  separated  from  the  yellow 
kernels.  These  kernels  are  cooked,  and 
while  still  hot,  are  subjected  to  powerful 
pressure.  This  squeezes  out  part  of  the 
oil,  and  leaves  the  cotton-seed  cake  in 
very  hard  plates  or  sheets,  which  can  be 
cut  with  a  saw,  like  boards.  These 
cakes,  when  broken  and  finely  ground, 
make  the  cotton-seed  meal  sold  in  the 
market.  Linseed  meal  is  prepared  in 
two  different  ways.  Under  the  old  pro¬ 
cess,  the  flaxseed  was  crushed  while 
warm,  under  hydraulic  pressure,  and 
thus  most  of  the  oil  was  squeezed  out. 
The  hard  cakes  that  were  left  were 
broken  and  ground  up  to  make  old- 
process  meal.  Under  the  new  process 
the  oil  is  taken  out  of  the  crushed  seed 
by  a  solvent,  like  benzine,  and  this  is 
afterwards  steamed  out  of  the  seed. 
The  old  process  usually  contains  from 
four  to  five  per  cent  more  of  oil  or  fat 
than  the  new  process.  In  regard  to 
wheat  feeds,  Dr.  Jenkins  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

These  are  by-products  in  the  manufacture 
of  wheat  flour.  Several  different  processes 
of  milling  are  in  common  use,  yielding  by¬ 
products  which  are  not  entirely  alike  in 
composition.  There  are  also  differences  in 
composition  between  the  products  from 
Winter  wheat  and  those  from  Spring  wheat. 
Wheat  bran  consists  of  the  outer  layers  of 
the  wheat  berry,  which  are  dark  in  color 
and  do  not  easily  pulverize.  Wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  as  found  in  the  feed  market,  con¬ 
sist  of  inner  layers  of  the  covering  of  the 
berry,  which  are  lighter  in  color  and  more 
easily  pulverized  than  bran,  and  of  other 
parts  from  which  fine  white  flour  cannot  be 
made.  Red  Dog  flour  is  the  poorest  grade 
of  flour,  off  color,  and  often  sold  as  a  cattle 
food.  It  is  also  used  for  paste  and  in 
making  '‘pancake  leather,”  composed  of 
leather  scraps  and  flour  paste,  compacted 
by  hydraulic  pressure,  stated  to  be  made  up 
into  soles  for  children’s  shoes.  Many  mills 
do  not  sell  bran  and  middlings  separately, 
but  run  them  together  and  sell  the  product 
as  “mixed  feed.”  Red  Dog  flour  is  also 
sometimes  run  into  mixed  feed. 

He  says  that  at  the  present  time,  Win¬ 
ter-wheat  bran  is  worth  about  75  cents 
per  ton  more  than  Spring  bran.  Mid¬ 
dlings  seem  to  show  a  wide  range  of 
composition,  far  more  so  than  bran. 
This  seems  to  be  one  reason  why  bran 
is  so  largely  bought  by  farmers,  because 
it  is  quite  uniform  wiien  sold  under 
guarantee.  Speaking  of  corn  meal,  Dr. 
Jenkins  says  that  it  is  poor  economy  to 
buy  it  for  feeding  milch  cows  at  a  cost 
of  $17  to  $19  per  ton,  when  wheat  feeds 
and  gluten  feeds  can  be  bought  at  about 
the  same  price.  The  home-raised  corn 
in  the  silo  will  supply  nearly  all  this 
grain  that  the  eastern  dairyman  needs. 
The  gluten  feeds  are  described  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  corn,  after  soaking  for  12  to  24  hours 
in  warm  water  containing  three-tenths  of 
one  per  cent  of  sulphurous  acid,  is  ground 
with  water  which  carries  off  the  mill  prod¬ 
uct  in  suspension.  By  rightly  adjusting 
the  amount  of  water  and  corn,  the  chits 
or  germs  separated  by  the  grinding  float 
on  the  surface  and  are  skimmed  off.  A 
large  percentage  of  oil  may  be  removed 
from  these  chits  by  pressure  and  the  germ 
cake  may  be  sold  by  itself  or  in  mixture 
as  a  cattle  food.  After  separating  the 
germs,  and  straining  to  remove  part  of  the 
starch,  the  residue  is  ground  once  more, 
and  again  passed  over  sieves  which  retain 
the  hull  or  husk  of  the  kernel.  This  is 
dried,  ground  and  sold  as  corn  chop.  The 
gluten  or  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  kernel 
and  the  starch  suspended  in  water  which 
have  passed  together  through  the  sieves 
are  next  run  with  water  over  settling 
tables,  when  the  starch,  by  reason  of  its 
greater  specific  gravity,  settles  first  out  of 
the  stream  of  water  and  is  thus  separated 
from  the  gluten.  The  gluten  is  dried, 
ground  and  sold  as  cattle  food,  while  the 
starch  alone  is  used  in  the  factory.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  description  that  no  chem¬ 
ical  Is  used  in  this  process,  except  a  very 


small  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid,  which 
must  be  completely  washed  out  with  the 
large  quantities  of  wash  water  used. 

Dr.  Jenkins  gives  the  composition  of 
the  various  oat  feeds  which  are  sold  in 
the  market.  Analysis  shows  that  they 
are  chiefly  mixtures  of  the  oat  refuse 
left  in  preparing  the  human  oat  foods, 
and  mixtures  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton-seed 
and  linseed  meals.  Among  other  ma¬ 
terials  examined  was  the  American  cat¬ 
tle-feeding  salts.  This  was  found  to 
contain  16  per  cent  of  common  salt,  6314 
per  cent  of  Glauber’s  salts,  4.8  per  cent 
of  Epsom  salts,  and  9.3  per  cent  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  114  per  cent  of  matter  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  remainder 
water  or  some  volatile  matter.  Yet  the 
people  who  sold  this  stuff  had  the  cheek 
to  say  that  when  it  was  added  to  the 
other  food,  it  was  a  means  of  growing 
prime  beef,  brighter  in  color,  wavy  or 
marbled  in  texture,  and  with  pure  white 
fat,  in  much  less  time  than  is  possible 
under  the  present  system  of  feeding.  It 
is  just  such  humbugs  as  that  which  are 
exposed  by  the  work  done  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Station.  These  frauds  are  afraid 
of  printer’s  ink,  and  that  is  just  the  rea¬ 
son  why  it  should  be  daubed  on  to  them 
in  large  letters. 


Boiled  Beans  for  Cows. 

On  page  232  G.  W.  F.  of  St.  Lawrence, 
N.  Y.,  inquires  about  feeding  bean  meal 
to  dairy  cows.  For  about  25  years  I 
used  beans  (bean  pickings  and  damaged 
or  old  beans),  for  feeding  dairy  cows  in 
Winter,  most  of  the  time  for  the  whole 
grain  ration.  I  sometimes  used  more 
than  300  bushels  per  year.  In  all  I  have 
used  thousands  of  bushels.  At  first  I 
had  the  beans  ground,  and  fed  the  meal. 
I  found  that  even  very  small  rations  of 
the  meal  caused  scouring.  I  could  not 
feed  as  much  as  two  quarts  per  day  with 
safety.  I  then  began  boiling  the  beans. 
I  cooked  them  several  hours,  so  that 
they  were  in  about  the  condition  of  Bos¬ 
ton  baked  beans.  Thus  prepared  I  found 
them  the  safest  and  best  grain  ration 
I  ever  fed.  I  never  fed  any  other  ra¬ 
tion  which  would  make  equal  increase 
of  milk.  I  never  knew  a  cow  decline  to 
eat  it,  and  never  knew  one  injured  by  it, 
even  when  fed  excessively  of  it;  and  to 
try,  I  have  fed  two  large  water  buckets 
full  per  day.  I  have  never  known  cows 
to  refuse  to  eat  raw  beans,  but  have  had 
them  made  sick  by  doing  so.  I  used 
a  large  set  kettle  in  which  I  could  cook 
six  or  eight  bushels  at  once.  They  will 
usually  swell  more  than  half.  By  tend¬ 
ing  the  fire  carefully  they  can  be 
cooked  nearly  dry  without  burning. 
When  taking  them  out  to  feed,  scrape 
from  the  top,  not  disturbing  the  beans 
to  much  depth,  and  they  will  remain  in 
good  condition  several  days.  m.  m. 


will  work  a  permanent  cure  for  Spur  Inn,  King- , 
bones,  Splint  a,  Curb*,  etc.,  and  all  forma  of  Lame¬ 
ness.  It  cures  thousands  of  cases  annually.  Such 
endorsements  as  the  one  following  are  a  guarantee 
of  merit. 

Kliuesgrove,  Penn.,  Aug.  18,  1898. 

Dear  Sira :  After  using  your  Spavin  Cure  for  Cut»,  Galls, 
Sprains,  Etc. ,  I  found  one  of  my  horses  had  a  Splint,  I 
thought  I  would  try  a  Cure,  which  cured  it.  Since  that  time 
I  have  cured  one  other  Splint  and  two  Spavins.  Now  1  am  not 
afraid  to  recommend  it  toall.  I  remain, 

Youre  truly,  H.  A.  LAWRENCE. 

Price,  $lj  six  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use 
•  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall’s 
2  Spavin  Cure,  also  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,” 
I  the  book  free,  or  address, 

J  DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


THE  horse  market 

Demands  Sound 
Horses  Only-^-^i 

Lame  horses  sell  at  less  than  half  their  actual  value 
and  are  neither  desirable  foruseorsale.  The  remedy 
is  easy.  A  few  bottles  of 


ITALL. 

ess  depends  upon  clean  skim 


llie  butter  makers’  success  depends  upon 
mine — getting  all  the  cream  out  of  the  milk,  in  the 
quietest,  cheapest  way.  Our  improved  putent 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

does  this.  Beats  the  best  creamery  made  and  costs 
^less  than  half  as  much,  capacity  considered.  Taken 
all  the  cream  out  of  milk  in  two  hour’s  time. 
For  1  to  40  cows.  Priees  $5.  to  $11.  Write  for  FRKh 
Catalogue  and  testimonials.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
Aquatic  Cream  Sep’torCo.  173  Factory  Sq.  Watertown, N.Y 


ARMSTRONG  &  McXELTT 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS  -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

PAHNEBTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR 


ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN ( 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


•  Cincinnati. 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


j  St.  Louis. 


0 


UR  interests  influence  our  opinions. 
The  manufacturers  of  Mixed  Paints 
and  so-called  White  Leads  may  be¬ 
lieve  their  mixtures  are  the  best  because  it 
is  greatly  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  We 
believe  that  Pure  White  Lead  is  the  best 
Paint  and  our  belief  is  confirmed  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  of  use,  and  the  experience 
of  practical  painters  everywhere. 

FREE 


For  colors  use  National  Lead  Company's  Pure  White 
Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show¬ 
ing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  “Uncle  Sam’s  Ex¬ 
perience  With  Paints”  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  Street  New  York. 


Poultry-House  Roofing 

must  be  cheap,  durable  and  entirely 
airtight  and  waterproof. 

P  &  B  Ruberoid  Roofing 

is  what  you  want.  Invaluable  for  siding  and  for 
keeping  floors  dry  and  warm. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

Nos.  81  and  83  John  Street,  New  York. 


HVjiai  |Afi»L  to  know  how  to  raise  CAL VK8 
I  Oil  *1  isn  Cheaply  and  successfully  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W.  BABWHLL,  Waukegan  Ill 

CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Any  Place  • 

By  Any  One 
For  Any  PurpoBt 

Stationarie*,  Portable* 
Knylne*  and  Putnp*. 

_ _  Btate  your  Power  Needs. 

las  Engine  Co.,  Box  26 ,  Sterling,  III 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STANDARD, 

ST f AM  PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS.  J  // 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  y.js, 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  BET  I 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA. ILL  -  CHICAGO-  DALLAS.TEX. 


WILLARD  KNAPP 
Cow  Tie 

Insures  Cleanliness, 
Health  and  Comfort,  and 
is  the  most  durable  device 
for  fastening  cows. 

F.  M.  COCKRURN,  Man¬ 
ager  George  Junior  Repub¬ 
lic,  Freeville,  N.  Y.,  says: 

“We  have  had  your  ties  in  use  in  our  stables  for 
four  months.  They  are  perfectly  simple,  and  simply 
perfect.  I  wish  you  could  see  them  as  we  have  them 
constructed.  The  cows  are  kept  clean.  The  many 
dairymen  who  visit  our  barn  all  speak  very  highly 
of  our  method  of  caring  for  cows,  and  much  of  the 
credit  that  we  receive  is  due  to  your  ties." 

Send  for  Pamphlet  on  Fastening  Cows,  with  Testi- 
onials  from  the  best  dairymen. 

WILLARD  H,  KNAPP  &  CO.,  'miZIS.tT' 


!Acre  OF  CORN  | 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
i  system — being  the  theme  of 

!  “A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE ” 

|  By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

(*  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume  , 
of  105  paves  and  oow  being  sent  out  by  the  Silveb  Mfg.  Co.  I 
Salim,  0„  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on  , 

I  the  subject.  It  includes: 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

■  HI— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rationa 
2  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rabidly. 

To  avoid  disinteresied  inquire?* 

Price  Is  10c.  coin  or  stamp*. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


SI  Tm 

Fixtures,  Door  Frames,  Doors,  ■ 

Hoops  and  Hoop  Logs.  H  V 

WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO.  M 

KALAMAZOO.  MICH. 

New  Feed  Grinder. 

Ball  Bearings.  Perfect  in  Construction. 
Easy  Running.  Grinds  Fast  and  Fine. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Special  Introductory  price  for  first  one  in 
each  neighborhood 

SUNDRIES  MFG.  GO., South  Bend,lnd. 


BRIGH  AM'S  MALLEABLE  SHOE 

for  working  horses  on  swamp 
land.  This  one  shoe  is  adjust¬ 
able  to  suit  the  size  and  shape  of 
any  horse's  foot.  Patented  and 
manufactured  by  L.  Brigham, 
Decatur, Mich.  Send  for  Circular. 


SMALL’S  CALF  FEEDER. 

Calves  suck  their  milk,  grow  sleek, 
thrifty  and  very  large,  commanding  the 
highest  market  prices  for  veal  or  dairy. 
Write  for  free  circulars. 

j.  B.  Small  St  Co.,  Boston,  Maas. 


UfCI  g  DRILLING 
WELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  w-heels  or  on  sill’s.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Itfiaca,  N.  Y. 


“Appleton  goods  take  the  lead,  and  your  .test  link 
tread,  all  told,  has  no  rival.”— Man lki  Brno*.  Sc 
Stone,  Harvard,  Ill. 

Hundred,  of  Similar  Testimonials  provs 

that  our 


”  TREAD 
POWERS 


“SUCCESS 

are  properly  named.  We  make  1,  2 
and  l  horse  tread 
powers,8mooth  or 
level  lagsasdesir- 
ed.down  or  moun¬ 
ted.  The 

ONE-HORSE 
"SUCCESS” 

to  the  best  power 
made  for  driving 
cream  separators, 

andall  machinery  ^  _ 

requiring  light  power,  but  absolutely  steady  motion.  More  power 
can  be  obtained  from  the  “SUCCESS”  Tread  Powers  she  for 
size  than  any  ethers  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong 
enough  for  largest  horses,  best  governed,  etc.  More  about  them 
and  our  sweep  powers,  shelters,  fodder  and  ensilage  cotters 
or  shredders,  buskers,  grinders,  wood  saws,  wind  mills, 
steel  tanks,  etc.,  in  our  160  page  Illustrated  catalogue.  FREE. 

APPLETON  MFQ.  CO.,  27  Fargo  St.,  BATAYIA,  ILL. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

AN8WER8  BY  DB.  F.  I*.  KTLBORNE. 


Horse  Pawing  in  the  Stall. 

I  have  a  very  fine  three-year-old  colt, 
which  has  contracted  the  habit  of  pawing 
in  the  stable.  I  have  always  kept  her 
tied  in  a  single  stall,  but  she  is  at  present 
in  a  box  stall  running  loose.  She  is  in  good 
flesh;  gets  six  quarts  of  oats  a  day,  and 
hay,  and  is  apparently  well.  She  is  broken 
and  is  a  nice  driver.  I  can  drive  her  10 
or  15  miles,  and  when  I  bring  her  home 
and  put  her  in  the  stable,  she  paws  just  as 
badly  as  ever.  She  is  very  mild  and  gentle 
in  every  way  outside  of  the  pawing.  Could 
you  suggest  anything  that  would  abate  the 
nuisance,  as  some  people  call  it?  a.  m. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

With  a  short  strap  attach  a  piece  of 
small  chain,  10  to  12  inches  in  length, 
above  the  fetlock  of  the  leg  with  which 
she  paws.  If  she  paws  with  both  feet, 
attach  a  chain  to  both  legs.  Some 
horsemen  prefer  a  longer  chain  (about 
two  feet)  fastened  above  the  knee.  The 
rattling  of  the  chain  about  the  leg  will 
usually  soon  break  the  habit. 

Ticks  on  Sheep. 

Last  Summer  our  sheep  were  neglected, 
and  were  not  dipped;  now  they  begin  to 
show  signs  of  having  ticks.  What  can  we 
do  for  them  in  this  cold  weather?  Would 
one  or  more  applications  of  kerosene  mixed 
with  some  other  oil  be  good?  If  so,  what 
other  oil  would  be  cheapest  and  best,  and 
in  what  way  should  it  be  applied?  x.  b. 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

The  kerosene  and  oil  is  effective  for 
ridding  sheep  of  ticks.  Use  one  part 
kerosene  to  eight  to  10  parts  of  com¬ 
mon  sweet  oil.  The  kerosene  and  oil 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  applied 
by  parting  the  wool  in  lines  one  to  two 
inches  apart,  and  rubbing  on  to  the  skin 
along  these  partings.  If  the  sheep  have 
warm  quarters  where  there  would  be 
no  danger  from  chilling,  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  and  water  (one  part  to  eight)  could 
be  more  freely  and  effectively  used.  The 
proper  time,  of  course,  to  rid  sheep  of 
ticks  is  soon  after  shearing,  by  the 
tobacco  or  kerosene-emulsion  dip. 

Indigestion  in  a  Mare. 

I  have  a  young  mare  six  years  old,  that 
gets  sick  about  every  four  or  five  weeks. 
Her  symptoms  are  as  follows:  She  stretches 
her  head  up  very  high,  paws  the  floor,  and 
lies  down  but  does  not  roll.  She  eats  her 
feed,  but  very  slowly.  She  has  suffered 
this  way  for  about  six  months.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  her  at  present  about  three  or  four 
quarts  oat  feed  and  corn  meal  on  wet 
wheat  chaff  twice  a  day,  and  whole  corn 
at  noon.  What  Is  the  trouble  and  what 
shall  I  do?  a.  w.  h. 

Johnsonburg,  N.  J. 

The  attacks  are  probably  due  to 
chronic  indigestion.  Give  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  powders,  either  in  ball  or  drench, 
twice  daily:  Aloes,  gentian  and  ginger, 
of  each  four  ounces,  sulphate  of  iron  two 
ounces,  mix  and  divide  into  20  powders. 
Discontinue  the  feeding  of  the  straw  for 
the  present.  Oil  meal,  bran  mash  or  some 
succulent  food  should  form  a  part  of 
the  ration,  sufficient  to  keep  the  bowels 
moving  easily.  If  these  prove  insuffi¬ 
cient,  repeat  the  above  powders,  or  give 
pint  doses  raw  linseed  oil  daily  until  the 
bowels  move.  Feed  sparingly  of  corn 
until  the  trouble  ceases. 

Black  Leg  or  Black  Quarter  in  Cattle. 

What  are  some  of  the  most  prominent 
symptoms  of  the  disease  known  as  black 
leg  in  cattle,  and  the  appearance  after 
death?  a.  t.  s. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Black  leg  is  an  infectious  disease  of 
young  cattle.  Animals  one  to  three  years 
of  age,  and  in  prime  condition,  are  the 
most  liable  to  suffer  from  the  disease, 
which  resembles  anthrax.  The  charac¬ 
teristic  symptoms  are  dullness,  high 
fever,  and  stiffness  of  one  or  more 
limbs,  followed  by  painful  swelling  of 
the  affected  quarter.  On  rubbing  the 
skin  there  is  a  peculiar  crackling  sound 
due  to  gas  formed  in  the  tissues.  Death 
usually  results  within  a  few  hours  to  one 
or  two  hours  after  the  first  symptoms 
are  observed.  After  death  the  same 
crackling  sound  will  be  noticed  on 
rubbing  the  skin.  If  the  swollen  quar¬ 


ter  is  skinned  the  flesh  will  be  found  to 
be  of  a  dark  red  or  blood-stained  ap- 
pearence,  as  if  severely  bruised.  The 
tissues  will  oe  infiltrated  with  gas 
bubbles  and  a  dark  blood-stained  liquid. 

Treatment  of  the  disease  is  un¬ 
satisfactory,  since  nearly  all  animals  at¬ 
tacked  die.  The  disease  can  readily  be 
prevented  by  a  system  of  vaccination  or 
inoculation  with  black-leg  virus.  If 
black  leg  were  suspected  a  competent 
veterinarian  should  be  called  at  once  to 
confirm  the  diagnosis. 

Bog  Spavin  and  Lameness  in  a  Horse. 

I  have  a  15-year-old  Hambletonian  mare, 
granddaughter  to  Middleton.  She  has 
been  used  as  a  steady  driver,  and  has  done 
some  racing,  none  for  the  last  seven  years. 
She  began  to  show  bog  spavin  last  Octo¬ 
ber  in  one  leg.  For  the  last  two  months, 
when  she  walks,  both  hind  knee  joints 
crack  with  a  dry  sharp  click,  plainly  heard 
50  feet  or  more.  It  is  new  to  me,  and  to 
the  horsemen  I  talk  to  about  it.  The 
mare  is  not  very  lame.  What  is  the  cause, 
and  what  may  be  done  to  relieve  it?  She 
limps  a  little;  has  done  nothing  this  Win¬ 
ter.  A. 

Somerset,  Pa. 

Your  description  is  indefinite,  since 
you  write  of  bog  spavin,  which  occurs 
only  on  the  hock  joint,  and  of  a  clicking 
sound  of  the  knee  (stifle  joint  properly), 
as  if  both  were  of  the  same  joint.  Both 
conditions  are  probably  due  to  over¬ 
work,  strain  or  chronic  inflammation. 
Rob  the  whole  joint  with  ammonia  lini¬ 
ment  (equal  parts  strong  aqua  am¬ 
monia  and  sweet  oil  shaken  together) 
sufficient  to  blister  severely.  Repeat 
the  blistering  two  or  three  times  at 
intervals  of  a  month,  or  as  soon  as  the 
crusts  have  shed  from  the  previous  blis¬ 
ter.  If  both  the  hock  and  stifle  joints 
are  implicated  it  will  be  well  to  have 
only  one  severely  blistered  at  once. 


Hydrophobia  in  Pennsylvania. 

On  February  25,  a  dog  bit  a  number  of 
sheep  belonging  to  Mr.  Kirkland,  at  Girard, 
Erie  County,  Pa.  On  March  15,  some  of 
them  became  vicious,  and  showed  other 
symptoms  of  rabies,  and  died  within  two 
days.  I  visited  the  flock  on  March  17; 
eight  had  died  of  rabies  up  to  that  time, 
and  three  were  then  afflicted.  Since  my 
visit  six  more  have  died.  It  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  any  more  will  develop  the  dis¬ 
ease.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  there  was 
quite  an  outbreak  of  rabies  among  dogs  In 
that  neighborhood,  and  all  of  them  were 
quarantined  for  90  days.  The  outbreak 
was  by  this  means  checked.  Several  dogs 
that  were  bitten  before  the  quarantine  was 
established  developed  rabies  while  they 
were  in  confinement  and  were  shot  before 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  spread  the  dis¬ 
ease.  In  one  locality,  however,  the  quar¬ 
antine  was  not  so  rigidly  observed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fact  that  a  physician  in  that 
community  said  that  there  is  no  such  dis¬ 
ease  as  rabies,  and  the  quarantine  was  de¬ 
clared  by  him  to  be  an  unwarrantable  im¬ 
position.  Hence,  a  number  of  people  were 
imbued  with  this  false  idea,  and  when¬ 
ever  the  inspector  was  absent,  it  Is  alleged 
that  their  dogs  were  permitted  to  run  at 
large.  A  few  cases  of  rabies  have  been 
reported  from  that  section  of  Erie  County 
at  intervals  since  that  time,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  dog  that  bit  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
land’s  sheep  came  from  that  section. 
Where  positive  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  rabies  among  the  dogs  of  a  locality  is 
obtained,  the  dogs  are  placed  in  quarantine 
for  90  days.  Leonard  pearson. 

State  Veterinarian  of  Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y.— Why  not  quarantine  them  for 
90  years? 


About  six  years  ago  my  sister  contracted  a  severe 
Cold  and  was  troubled  with  a  bad  Cough.  She  became 
very  weak  and  delicate  and  a  physician  was  called 
in  who  pronounced  her  disease  CONSUMPTION. 
She  continued  to  grow  worse,  and  the  doctors  said 
she  could  not  recover.  A  friend  induced  her  to  try 
Jayne’s  Expectorant.  After  taking  a  few  doses  she 
began  to  improve  and  kept  on  with  the  medicine 
until  she  was  entirely  well,  and  has  ever  since  en¬ 
joyed  good  health.— L  W.  MILLER,  Dexter,  Texas. 
Oct.  21, 1895. 

For  the  Liver  use  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 

—Ai u-. 


“ALPHA-DISC” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


The  improved  “Alpha”  disc  or  divided  milk- 
strata  system  is  used  in  the  De  Laval  separators 
only.  Strong  patents  prevent  its  use  in  any 
other  machines.  The  “disc”  system  makes 
the  De  Laval  machines  as  superior  to  other 
separators  as  such  other  separators  are  to 
setting  systems.  It  reduces  necessary  speed 
one-half,  reduces  size  of  revolving  bowl,  saves 
labor  and  power,  enables  simplicity  and  dura¬ 
bility,  skimming  cold  milk,  running  cream  of 
any  desired  thickness,  and  insures  absolute 
thoroughness  of  separation  under  practical 
use  conditions,  which  is  not  possible  with  any 
other  separator  or  creaming  system. 


Send  for  “ 20th  Century 99  catalogue . 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co 

General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

CHICAGO. 


1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


103  &  105  Mission  St., 

San  Francisco. 


327  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL 


SEED  CORN., 


World’s 
■Forwarding 
Depot  for  ail  Field  Seeds.  Silos 
from  A  to  Z.  Catalogues  free. 
AMERICAN  SILO-SEED  CO. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y 


of  plank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best, 
DalllS  cheapest,  strongest,  most  desirable.  Book 
for  stamp.  Siiawvku  Brothers,  Bellefontaino.  O 


GOOD  FLAVOR 


makes  good  butter.  It’s  the  llavor 
that  sens  butter.  The  flavor  of  but¬ 
ter  depends  upon  the  treatment  of 
the  milk.  It  must  be  relieved  of  all 
odors  of  Animal,  Stable  and  Foods. 

ECT/ON 

MUk  Cooler 

and  Aerator 


takes  out  all  the  animal  heat  and  all  bad  odors  with  it; 
takes  out  all  odors  due  to  feeding  ensilage,  cabbage, 
turnips,  &c.,  or  any  odors  arising  from  the  stables. 
Makes  sweet  milk,  rich  cream  and  line  ilavored  butter. 
Sizes  from  1  to  200  cows.  Send  for  prices  and  free  cata¬ 
logue  of  Farm  and  Dairy  supplies. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  llanfr..  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SHARPLES 

Cream 
Separatorsm 

Farmers 
should  realize 
1  that  all  the 
fertiliziug  val 
ue  of  milk 
,  (the  part  that 
lifts  the  mort- 
,  gage)  is  in  the 
skimmilk,  not 
i  in  the  cream. 

Fresh,  warm 
(skim  milk  __ 
from  a  Sharpies  Farm  Sep 
!  arator  is  worth  full  22c  per 
,  hundred  for  feed.  Stale,  sour 
milk  loses  its  value.  The 
i  difference  is  profit  or  loss  in 
the  business.  Then  Sharpies  Sep¬ 
arators  make  better  butter,  more 
of  it.  Get  our  catalog  Na  So 
gives  the  points. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 
Wamt  Cheater ,  Pa 

THE  SHARPLES  CO., 

28  So.  Cuunl  St.,  Chicago,  X1L 


It 


BROWN’S 

Automatic 


Feeding  Device 


Feeds  horses;  anything;  any 
hour  desired  while  you  may  be 
asleep  or  away,  ready  for  the 
hired  men.  Can  be  attached  to 
any  stall.  Circulars  free. 

C.  K.  BROWN  &  CO., 

Bridgeville,  Del. 


'T'hat  in  brief  is  our 
A  chief  business.  If 
you  are  about  to  start 
a  milk  route,  “You  get 
the  cows,  we  do  the 
rest.”  We  can  equip 
you  with  wagons,  bot¬ 
tles,  cans,  tickets,  de¬ 
livery  baskets,  in 
short  everything  you 
need.  Prices  will  be 
right.too.  Champion 
MUk  Cooler  Co., 
Milk  Dealers’  Sup¬ 
plies,  39  Railroad  St., 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BUTTER. 

How  to  make  more  butter  and  that  so 
good  as  to  be  always  in  demand. 

P  IY  p  p  “  Hints  on  Butter  Making.”  A  little 
*  '  *—*  pamphlet,  valuable  to  every  one  owning 
cows  sent  free  upon  request. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  212High  Street,  Newark,  NI  J. 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 

Alt 

Inquiries 

Answered. 


THE  BEST  FOR 
THE  DAIRY, 

be  It  large  or  small,  is 
the  celebrated 

Kneeland 
Omega 
eparator 

Least  in  cost,  great¬ 
est  in  economy,  sim¬ 
plicity,  durability;  slow  speed,  so  little  power 
required,  and  easy  to  operate.  Only  two  parts 
to  clean,  which  can  be  done  in  3  minutes.  No 
possible  clogging  in  the  bowl.  An  all  around 
machine  of  highest  quality.  Guaranteed  to 
satisfy,  or  your  money  back. 

*  ‘Good  Butter  and  How  to  Make  It,”  is  our 
free  book,  of  value  to  everyone.  Send  for  It. 


THE  KNEELAND  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO., 
28  Concord  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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Still  another  shark  preying  upon  farmers  is  re¬ 
ported  from  Pennsylvania.  He  represents  himself  as 
a  census  taker,  takes  notes  of  facts  about  the  family, 
and  secures  the  signature  of  the  head  of  the  house  to 
a  paper,  which  subsequently  turns  out  to  be  a  con¬ 
tract  for  a  lot  of  worthless  books.  The  books  are 
sent  to  the  farmer  as  the  result  of  the  contract,  and 
payment  demanded.  Why  are  so  many  ready  to  sign 
innocent-appearing  papers  for  strangers? 

* 

The  cultivation  of  roses,  both  for  plants  and  cut 
blooms,  has  reached  large  proportions  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  don’t  know  the  exact  amount  of  capital  in¬ 
volved  ‘in  it,  but  thousands  of  persons  gain  their 
bread  and  butter  in  this  industry,  which  may  yet  be 
considered  in  its  infancy.  Some  day  we  hope  to  have 
a  class  of  really  high-grade  roses  that  is  adapted  to 
the  rather  severe  climate  of  the  northern  United 
States,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  methods  of  pro¬ 
tection.  Nothing  will  speed  the  day  more  rapidly 
than  the  popular  interest  aroused  by  such  exhibitions 
as  the  one  just  closed  in  New  York. 

ik 

Oun  friend  on  page  266  wishes  to  know  whether  he 
cannot  go  right  out  and  do  successful  grafting  after 
reading  the  recent  article.  No,  indeed.  There  are 
certain  things  «,nat  tie  must  learn  from  actually  hand¬ 
ling  stock  and  graft.  This  is  true  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  unfamiliar  farm  operations.  The  best  that 
we  can  do  is  to  suggest  and  induce  readers  to  test  and 
experiment.  With  the  best  of  printed  directions  our 
first  effort  will  be  more  or  less  a  crude  experiment. 
Some  men  succeed  better  than  others  in  putting  their 
meaning  on  paper.  The  best  of  them  stop  far  short  of 
supplying  the  sound  judgment  which  must  be  worked 
into  the  story.  Let  us  all  realize  the  limitations  of 
the  printed  word. 

± 

At  an  Illinois  farmers’  institute  an  object  lesson 
was  given  in  the  value  of  blended  flour.  Wheat  flour 
mixed  with  corn  meal  was  made  into  biscuits,  which 
were  given  away  and  eaten.  The  use  of  corn  with 
wheat  cheapens  the  flour  without  lowering  its  nutri¬ 
tive  value,  and,  if  sold  as  blended  flour,  it  would  sup¬ 
ply  an  honest  product  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  wheat 
only.  The  corn-producing  States  are  naturally  in¬ 
terested  in  any  effort  to  increase  the  use  of  their 
cereal.  Only  let  it  be  described  as  “blended  flour,” 
instead  of  masquerading  as  wheat  alone.  We  now 
have  a  law  compelling  such  flour  to  be  stamped  and 
branded.  Like  the  oleo  fraud,  all  these  adulterators 
want  to  make  a  cheap  counterfeit  to  be  sold  as  a 
genuine  article. 

* 

We  receive  many  inquiries  about  the  Soy  bean.  Is 
it  to  be  preferred  to  the  cow  pea?  With  us  the  Soy 
bean  has  not  proved  so  useful.  It  seems  harder  to 
start,  and  requires  a  stronger  soil  or  more  fertilizer 
than  the  cow  pea.  The  “hustling”  ability  of  the 
latter  plant  is  with  us  one  of  its  most  useful  qualities. 
With  little  tillage,  and  less  fertilizer,  one  may  put  it 
on  the  back  fields  and  bring  them  into  such  shape 
that  they  will  produce  good  crops  of  corn.  As  we  un¬ 
derstand  it,  the  Soy  bean  will  not  do  this— at  least, 
it  does  not  do  it  with  us.  The  bean  makes  a  more 
upright  growth,  and  is  said  to  make  better  hay  or 
fodder.  On  rich  land  it  will  probably  give  a  heavier 
yield  than  the  cow  pea.  Some  good  authorities  who 
have  tried  both  crops  give  the  preference  to  the  bean, 
but  our  own  experience  prompts  us  to  stay  by  our 
old  friend,  the  cow  pea.  We  are  ready  to  thank  him 
for  the  good  he  has  done,  and  let  him  go  when  any 
other  plan  will  show  itself  capable  of  doing  more 
work  in  an  average  season  on  our  soil. 


A  Puerto  Rican  laborer  was  sent  to  this  country 
under  a  regular  contract.  He  was  not  permitted  to 
land,  as  the  labor  organizations  protested  that  he  was 
a  foreigner,  and  shut  out  by  the  contract  clause  in  our 
tariff  laws.  This  opposition  was  expected,  in  fact, 
the  man  was  probably  sent  here  in  order  to  make  a 
test  case  before  the  Supreme  Court.  If  Puerto  Rico  is 
now  a  part  of  this  country  the  man  can,  of  course, 
enter  as  freely  as  he  could  pass  from  one  State  to  an¬ 
other.  If  the  Island  is  not  a  part  of  the  United 
States  he  is  a  foreigner.  It  is  a  nice  and  knotty  ques¬ 
tion,  which  has  many  branches  or  prongs  to  it. 

* 

Mr.  Slingerland  tells  us  this  week,  “in  so  many 
words,”  just  what  he  thinks  of  substitutes  for  Paris- 
green.  This  question  of  insect  poisons  is  a  serious 
one.  In  the  older-settled  parts  of  the  country  it  is 
now  next  to  impossible  to  produce  a  good  crop  of 
potatoes  or  of  large  fruit  without  fighting  insect  ene¬ 
mies.  We  believe  that  our  present  breed  of  Potato 
beetles  has  become  somewhat  immune  to  arsenic.  It 
will  take  more  of  it  to  kill  them  than  was  required 
for  their  forbears  of  15  years  ago.  Paris-green  still 
seems  to  be  the  standard  form  of  arsenic  for  poison¬ 
ing  insects.  The  substitutes  contain  arsenic  enough, 
but  too  much  of  it  is  harmful  because  it  is  soluble. 
Mr.  Slingerland  gives  sound  advice,  but  it  is  hard  ad¬ 
vice  to  follow,  because  one  can  save  a  little  price 
money  by  disregarding  it. 

ik 

The  “Summer  resort”  business  is  getting  to  be  an 
important  industry.  In  New  Hampshire  alone,  $10,- 
442,000  are  invested  in  Summer-boarder  property,  and 
174,280  people  last  year  were  glad  to  exchange  good 
money  for  air,  sunshine  and  food.  In  many  cases 
farmers  do  not  obtain  much  direct  benefit  from  these 
large  hotels.  They  cannot  agree  to  supply  a  definite 
quantity  of  fruit  or  vegetables  each  day  in  the  season, 
and  so  the  boarding-house  keeper  often  obtains 
“fresh”  vegetables  from  the  distant  city.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  find  the  Summer  boarder  a  profitable  sort  of  live 
stock.  He  brings  a  good  market  right  to  the  farm, 
and  if  he  is  well  handled  and  kept  good  natured, 
there  is  some  profit  in  feeding  him.  When  he  starts 
in  to  be  fussy  the  farmer  must  be  as  wise  as  Solomon, 
as  patient  as  Job  and  as  strong  as  Samson — or  quit 
the  business. 

* 

We  recently  bought  a  package  of  apple  scions  for 
top-grafting.  Some  of  the  wood  was  from  new  and 
choice  varieties.  The  man  who  filled  the  order  wrote 
this  note: 

We  send  to-day  a  package  of  apple  grafts.  After  sev¬ 
eral  years’  inspection,  tlie  inspectors  found  a  few  trees 
last  year  with  San  Jos6  scale.  They  were  destroyed, 
and  the  block  fumigated.  We  think  it  only  fair  that  you 
should  know  this,  although  we  believe  the  grafts  to  be 
clean. 

The  grafts  were  taken  from  large  bearing  trees, 
which  could  not  well  be  fumigated.  So  far  as  we  can 
see  they  are  clean,  but  in  order  to  be  sure  we  expect 
to  clean  them  again  and  Shall,  of  course,  watch  them 
with  great  care.  How  much  more  honest  and  fair  it 
is  for  a  nurseryman  to  act  in  this  way  than  simply  to 
paste  a  “certificate”  on  the  package,  and  say  nothing 
about  it.  The  love  of  gold  sometimes  creates  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  Golden  Rule. 

ik 

We  consider  it  not  only  bad  taste  but  a  waste  of 
space  for  a  paper  to  attempt  to  “blow  its  own  horn.” 
We  would  rather  devote  our  energies  to  improving 
and  polishing  the  horn  until  some  one  feels  impelled 
to  do  the  blowing  for  us.  One  would  think  that  a 
reader  of  fair  intelligence  ought  to  know  and  appre¬ 
ciate  a  good  thing  without  being  told  of  it,  or  having 
it  rubbed  in.  We  assume  that  R.  N.-Y  readers  are 
just  that  sort  of  people,  and  so  we  try  to  go  ahead 
and  at  least  deserve  success  if  possible.  We  want  to 
print  one  letter  that  has  just  been  received  from  Mr. 
James  E.  Rice.  Thousands  of  people  know  “Jimmie” 
Rice,  and  to  know  him  is  to  be  certain  that  he  means 
what  he  says: 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  to  you,  as  1 
have  frequently  said  to  my  friends,  that  in  your  edi¬ 
torials,  Hope  Farm  Notes,  and  the  general  policy  of 
your  paper,  you  are  meeting  the  needs  of  the  working, 
thinking  general  farmer  as  no  other  paper  Is  to-day. 
Most  of  the  leading  papers  excel  in  some  feature,  and 
every  farmer  ought  to  have  several  of  them.  But  The  R. 
N.-Y.  can  be  read  all  the  way  through,  and  I  read  it  first. 

I  say  this  because  I  have  thought  so  many  times,  when 
I  have  read  each  new  issue,  so  clean  and  crisp,  that  some 
one  must  be  doing  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  continuous 
thinking,  and  perhaps  wondering  whether  anyone  really 
appreciated  the  effort.  They  do — lots  of  them. 

Now,  we  print  that  because  it  tells,  better  than  we 
could  express  it  ourselves,  what  we  are  trying  to 
make  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  “The  working,  thinking,  gen¬ 
eral  farmer!”  We  would  rather  be  of  real  service  to 
the  farmer  who  needs  true  inspiration  and  help  than 
to  be  elected  President  of  the  country.  Yes,  there  is 
hard  work  and  hard  thinking  packed  away  in  each 
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issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  There  are  no  drones  here.  If 
the  paper  is  crisp,  clear  and  clean,  it  is  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  prompt,  faithful  and  conscientious  ser¬ 
vice  of  editorial  assistants  and  business  associates, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  the  writer  to  accord  them  full  share 
of  credit  for  die  hard  work  which  has  given  The 
R.  N.-Y.  strength  and  reputation. 

* 

Letters  come  pouring  in  upon  us  asking  for  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  cannery  sharks,  which  have 
been  operating  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Many 
of  these  letters  are  from  people  who  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  to  take  stock  in  a  canning  factory,  and  now  want 
to  get  out  of  their  contract.  We  have  little  sympathy 
for  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  has  been  caught 
in  this  trap.  We  have  exposed  the  scheme  again  and 
again  in  plain  terms.  It  is  now  very  late  in  the  day 
for  a  man  to  wake  up  and  try  to  cut  himself  free. 
The  rascals  who  work  this  game  well  know  how  to 
play  on  the  tender  side  of  human  nature.  They  are 
sharp,  scheming  men  who  know  their  slick  business 
by  heart.  Still,  we  do  not  think  they  would  bring 
suit  to  compel  the  payment  for  stock.  We  hardly 
think  they  would  dare  to  go  beyond  a  violent  bluff. 
We  know  of  one  case  where  a  farmer  refused  to  pay 
because  he  felt  that  the  company  had  not  fulfilled  its 
obligations,  though  the  committee  had  accepted  the 
buildings,  lue  promoters  tried  to  frighten  him,  but 
haven’t  done  k  yet. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

My  daughter  talks  about  cologne,  as  suited  to  her  nose; 
My  wife  she  wants  the  natural  flower— her  posy  is  the 
rose; 

In  lilac  time  my  mother  sits  with  dream  eyes  far  away 
And  Father  always  hobbles  down  to  smell  the  new-mown 
hay. 

And  Billy  Brown,  the  working  man,  says  he  don’t  care 
to  try 

To  hunt  for  perfume  that  gets  past  a  piece  of  hot  mince 
pie. 

Now,  Dick  and  Dan,  the  working  team,  find  oats  about 
their  size, 

While  Bossy  loves  the  fragrant  fumes  that  from  the 
silo  rise; 

And  if  you  want  to  please  the  nose  of  good  old  Woolly- 
back 

Go  get  a  bunch  of  clover  hay  and  put  it  in  her  rack. 

But  as  for  me,  the  sweetest  smell  is  when  the  plow 
turns  up 

The  mellow  soil,  and  Nature  seems  to  stir  her  steaming 
cup.  • 

Just  take  some  balmy  April  day;  the  sweating  horses 
stand 

At  rest  while  you  sit  on  the  plow  close  to  the  steaming 
land. 

Yes!  yes!  The  fragrance  of  the  field  is  balm  for  care 
and  toil; 

But  I  love  best  behind  the  plow  to  smell  the  fresh- 
turned  soil. 

The  dairyman’s  life  book  is  bound  in  cow-hide. 

And  so  the  gentle  sheep  goes  “mad!”  Page  273. 

The  Peach  borer  article  on  page  263  is  interesting. 

If  you  can’t  break  a  habit,  at  least  try  to  brake  it. 
Wheat  and  peaches  promise  wTell  in  western  New  York. 
Too  often  bunched— money  wealth,  and  moral  poverty. 
Remember  that  formaldehyde  is  the  same  as  formalin. 
It  is  a  liquid. 

When  the  cultivator  does  nothing  but  “kick  up  a  dust” 
it’s  time  to  stop. 

The  Babcock  test  might  make  a  cheesemaker  see  the 
error  of  his  wheys. 

Think  of  it,  the  live  stock  in  this  country  is  worth 
nearly  $3,000,000,000! 

“The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle”  should  make  a  strike 
for  a  baby  carriage. 

Has  any  one  used  hulless  barley  to  cut  for  hay  or  green 
fodder?  If  so,  what  about  it? 

Who  has  anything  to  say  about  homemade  fire  extin¬ 
guishers.  Will  they  put  out  a  fire? 

We  used  to  promise  things.  We  don’t  dare  to  now. 
“We  hope  to”— is  about  as  near  as  we  will  get  to  it. 

“The  audience  sat  drinking  in  his  words!”  Very  good, 
considering  that  the  speaker  was  Senator  Beveridge. 

Which  makes  the  safer  citizen,  a  widow  with  a  farm 
and  a  family,  or  a  widower  with  the  same  blessings?  We 
vote  for  the  widow. 

Do  you  realize  how  many  boys  and  girls  there  are  who 
do  not  realize  what  a  blessed  privilege  it  is  to  be  at 
home? 

Worth  trying— that  arsenic  and  soda  combination  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Slingerland  cn  page  275.  It  is  time  that 
most  farmers  do  not  like  to  "bother”  with  home  mix¬ 
tures. 

Unless  they  mend  their  ways  upon  earth  a  good  many 
who  think  that  they  can  read  their  title  clear  to  man¬ 
sions  in  the  skies  will  find  that  they  have  only  been  build¬ 
ing  castles  In  the  air. 

In  the  quick-lunch  restaurants  an  order  for  Boston 
beans  and  beef  is  given  by  the  waiter  as  “beef  and  Bos¬ 
ton.”  Another  example  of  beef  and  Boston  is  M.  M.’s 
cow  ration  on  page  272. 

We  like  a  hog— in  his  place  and  with  his  characteristic 
grunt  and  bristles.  When  some  fraud  colors  him  and 
softens  his  hair  and  teaches  him  to  low  like  a  cow  we 
have  no  use  for  him.  That  is  why  we  favor  any  reason¬ 
able  law  that  will  prevent  gilded  lard  from  being  sold  as 
butter. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Three  children  were  burned  to  death  in  a 
fire  which  destroyed  a  farmhouse  near  Providence,  R.  I., 
March  29.  .  .  .  Laborers  in  California  are  alarmed  by 
the  increasing  number  of  Japanese  immigrants.  .  .  . 
The  Columbia  Theatre,  Chicago,  was  burned  March  30; 
loss  $190,000.  .  .  .  Two  firemen  were  killed  by  falling  walls 
in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  high  school  atOwosso,  Mich., 
April  1;  money  loss  $125,000.  ...  At  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
March  31,  John  Hayslip,  convicted  of  murdering  his  wife 
and  another  woman,  was  sentenced  to  90  years  in  the 
penitentiary.  ...  At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  31,  a 
woman  drowned  herself  and  her  two  little  children  be¬ 
cause  she  was  unable  to  procure  food,  and  to  pay  a  gro¬ 
cery  bill  of  $1.06.  .  .  .  The  temperance  people  of 
Aurora,  Ill.,  have  a  plan  to  place  $35,000,  the  amount  col¬ 
lected  annually  for  saloon  licenses,  in  the  city  treasury, 
and  to  close  the  saloons.  ...  A  powder  house  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Erie  Railroad  exploded  at  Otisville,  N.  Y.,  April 
1,  injuring  two  men;  it  was  caused  by  a  fire  built  in  the 
powder  house  to  thaw  out  dynamite.  ...  As  a  protest 
against  high  toll  150  masked  men  blew  up  two  toll  bridges 
and  burned  the  toll  houses  on  the  Logansport  and  Bur¬ 
lington  pike,  near  Burlington,  Ind.,  April  4.  .  .  .  Muni¬ 
cipal  elections  April  3  were  favorable  to  the  Democrats  in 
Missouri.  In  Kansas  the  Republicans  were  generally 
successful,  and  this  party  showed  gains  in  Nebraska, 
several  Democratic  strongholds  electing  Republicans. 
The  greatest  number  of  towns  voted  for  license.  ...  A 
big  fire  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  4,  destroyed  the  Con¬ 
vention  Hall,  in  which  the  Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion  was  to  have  been  held  July  4.  The  total  loss,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Convention  Hall,  one  church,  one  school,  and  a 
number  of  other  buildings,  amounts  to  $100,000.  .  .  . 
April  4  much  comment  was  caused  by  Admiral  Dewey’s 
announcement  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
He  did  not  announce  any  party  affiliations,  desiring  elec¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  of  personal  popularity. 

CONGRESS.— It  is  decided  that  the  War  Revenue  tax 
will  not  be  removed  at  present,  although  the  internal  rev¬ 
enue  estimates  for  this  year  promise  a  surplus  of  $54,000,- 
000.  .  .  .  The  Fortifications  Appropriation  bill  was 
passed  March  31;  it  calls  for  $7,093,488.  .  .  .  Secretary 
Gage  has  submitted  to  the  House  a  request  for  $200,000  to 
prevent  the  introduction  and  spread  of  epidemic  diseases. 
This  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  appearance  of  plague 
at  San  Francisco,  and  the  fear  of  early  arrival  of  yellow 
fever  in  the  South.  .  .  .  The  House  refused  to  pass  the 
Pennsylvania  bill  asking  for  $3,000,000  for  damages  by  Con¬ 
federate  soldiers  during  the  Civil  War.  .  .  .  April  3  the 
Senate  passed  the  Puerto  Rico  bill,  the  vote  being  40  to 
31.  Seven  Republicans  voted  against  it. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS.— March  24  the  Honolulu  Board 
of  Health  decided  that  the  plague  had  practically  run  its 
course.  No  new  cases  had  appeared  for  over  a  week,  and 
the  quarantine  regulations  will  be  rescinded  except  as 
applying  to  Asiatic  ports. 

CUBA.— Since  Secretary  Root's  recent  visit  to  Cuba  the 
War  Department  has  decided  not  to  reduce  the  military 
force  in  the  Island,  and  the  present  strength  will  be 
maintained.  .  .  .  American  colonists  are  warned  by  the 
War  Department  against  flocking  into  Cuba  without  re¬ 
sources.  Many  who  have  gone  to  alleged  “colonies,” 
boomed  by  unscrupulous  promoters,  are  suffering  great 
hardships. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  recently-completed  census  of 
Manila  shows  the  city  to  be  in  a  very  unhealthy  state. 
Bubonic  plague,  beri-beri  and  smallpox  are  now  epidemic. 
The  towns  along  the  coast  between  Manila  and  Dagupan 
are  full  of  smallpox,  and  Gen.  Bell’s  volunteers,  the 
Thirty-sixth,  are  suffering  from  it.  .  .  .  General  Bates 
has  occupied  four  towns  on  the  Island  of  Mindanao.  In¬ 
surgent  atrocities  continue  in  Cagayan  and  Camarines 
Provinces,  Spanish,  Chinamen  and  natives  being  mur- 
dered.  .  .  .  Since  January  1,  124  fights  have  been  re¬ 
ported;  casualties,  three  officers  and  78  enlisted  men 
killed,  13  officers  and  151  men  wounded.  A  number  of 
important  insurgent  officers  have  surrendered,  and  the 
situation  is  becoming  more  pacific.  Commercial  condi¬ 
tions  in  Manila  are  very  unsettled,  and  demand  attention. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— A  unanimous  decision 
in  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway  arbitration  condemns  Por¬ 
tugal  to  pay  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
jointly,  $3,062,800  in  addition  to  $140,000  paid  in  1890.  Inter¬ 
est  at  five  per  cent  is  added  from  June  25,  1899.  The 
money  goes  to  the  bondholders  and  other  creditors  of  the 
road,  who  shall  adopt  a  scale  for  its  distribution.  The 
costs  of  arbitration  are  to  be  borne  equally  by  the  three 
parties  to  the  suit.  .  .  .  Disastrous  floods  occurred  re¬ 
cently  in  Uruguay,  causing  great  destruction  of  cattle 
and  wheat.  .  .  .  Great  naphtha  springs  have  been  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Khirghiz  Steppe  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  American 
naphtha.  .  .  .  Queen  Victoria  arrived  in  Ireland  April 
3,  to  make  a  two  weeks’  visit.  Her  last  visit  to  Ireland 
was  made  with  her  husband,  39  years  ago,  shortly  before 
the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort.  .  .  .  March  31  the 
British  suffered  a  severe  check  at  Bushman’s  Kop,  about 
24  miles  from  Bloemfontein.  A  convoy  fell  into  a  Boer 
ambush  losing  seven  guns  and  350  men,  this  list  includ¬ 
ing  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  .  .  .  April  4  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
a  railway  station  at  Brussels.  The  would-be  assassin 
fired  two  shots  at  him,  neither  taking  effect;  he  is  a  tin¬ 
smith  of  16,  said  to  be  a  socialist. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  has  made  an 
appropriation  for  an  expert  meat  and  milk  inspector. 
Deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  this  town,  are  said  to  be  40 
per  cent,  instead  of  the  normal  seven  per  cent,  and  this 
high  percentage  is  attributed  to  unwholesome  meat  and 
milk. 

The  Porte  has  informed  the  American  Legation  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  that  in  future  the  importation  of  American 
pork  will  be  prohibited.  Our  exports  to  that  country 
were  very  small,  owing  to  the  Mohammedan  prejudice 
against  pork. 

Cattle  ranches  in  Kansas  are  suffering  so  much  from 


the  ravages  of  prairie  dogs  that  the  stockmen  have  asked 
for  State  aid  in  destroying  the  pests.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  southern  part  of  Logan  County  the  ranches  could 
support  many  more  cattle  if  it  were  not  for  the  prairie 
dogs,  which  increase  in  numbers  every  year. 

In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  two  assistant  milk  inspectors  were 
arrested  March  31  for  blackmailing  a  dairyman.  They  se¬ 
cured  samples  of  milk  for  an  analysis,  told  the  milkman 
that  it  was  impure,  and  then  offered  to  suppress  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  payment  of  $25.  The  milkman  had  to  sell  a 
cow  to  get  the  money,  but  he  told  a  policeman  of  the 
transaction,  and  gave  the  blackmailers  marked  bills, 
which  form  part  of  the  evidence  against  them.  It  is 
thought  that  the  same  scheme  has  been  worked  on  other 
milkmen. 

The  coming  census  of  live  stock  will  undertake  three 
new  features — classification  by  age  and  partly  by  sex  and 
use,  a  count  of  purebred  animals,  and  an  enumeration  of 
stock  not  on  farms  and  ranges,  these  last  amounting  to 
several  millions.  The  age  classification  was  undertaken 
in  response  to  a  demand  of  the  stock  men,  who  felt  that 
the  mere  enumeration  of  animals,  regardless  of  age  and 
use,  was  about  as  valueless  as  a  count  of  inhabitants 
without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  color,  and  occupation. 
They  expressed  a  desire  to  secure  a  basis  for  calculating 
the  approximate  number  of  live  stock  and  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  entire  mass  of  cattle  or  sheep. 

F.  F.  Merceron,  of  Catawissa,  Pa.,  originator  of  the 
Gladstone  strawberry,  died  recently,  aged  86. 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  PARIS-GREEN. 

Straightforward  Talk  About  Them. 

CONCERNING  PARIS-GREEN.— A  40-page  bulletin 
(No.  126)  from  the  California  Experiment  Station  on 
Paris-green  for  the  Codling-moth  deduces  that  “the 
fact  is  nevertheless  easily  demonstrated  that  but  little 
of  the  Paris-green  on  the  market  is  really  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  article  for  spraying  purposes."  The  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  chemical  analyses  and  experimental  tests 
at  the  Geneva  and  Cornell  Experiment  Stations,  as  re¬ 
cently  published  in  Bulletins  165  (Geneva)  and  1.77 
(Cornell),  indicate  that  the  above  statement  will  not 
hold  true  in  New  York  State.  The  Geneva  bulletin 
states  that  “in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  results 
of  our  work  indicate  a  very  satisfactory  condition  as 
to  the  purity  of  the  Paris-green  in  the  market.  They 
do  not  justify  the  widespread  belief  that  Paris-green 
is  extensively  and  seriously  adulterated;”  24  sam¬ 
ples  of  Paris-green  collected  at  random  in  the  State 
were  analyzed  in  accordance  with  the  New  York  law, 
which  requires  that  it  “shall  contain  at  least  50  per 
centum  of  arsenious  oxide.”  The  New  York  law  is 
very  defective,  in  that  it  does  not  define  Paris-green; 
it  does  not  consider  the  amount  of  copper  oxide,  and 
it  does  not  stipulate  that  practically  all  of  the  arsenic 
must  be  in  an  insoluble  form,  so  as  not  to  burn  the 
foliage.  White  arsenic,  which  is  found  to  be  the  chief 
adulterant  of  Paris-green  in  New  York  State,  is  com¬ 
paratively  cheap,  and  it  thus  enables  a  manufacturer 
easily  to  bring  his  product  up  to  the  standard  now 
required  by  the  State  law.  Probably  much  more 
Paris-green  is  made  in  New  York  than  in  any  other 
State,  and  all  the  leading  manufacturers  have  been 
given  certificates  of  the  purity  of  their  product,  as 
shown  by  the  analyses  of  the  State  chemists.  From 
the  above  facts,  I  think  the  demand  for  cheap  substi¬ 
tutes  for  Paris-green  has  arisen,  not  so  much  because 
the  article  gave  unsatisfactory  results  or  was  being 
largely  adulterated,  but  because  of  its  high  price, 
especially  when  the  workers  were  in  a  trust  or  com¬ 
bine. 

CHEAPER  SUBSTITUTES.— Several  substitutes 
have  been  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  Paris-green. 
A  few  years  ago  a  green  arsenite  was  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  after  being  tested  at  Washington,  at  the 
Geneva  Station,  and  by  others,  it  was  found  to  be 
superior  in  some  respects  to  Paris-green,  equally  as 
effective,  and  it  cost  a  third  less.  Many  have  used 
this  green  arsenite  upon  the  strong  recommendations 
of  entomologists.  I  recommended  it  recently  at  the 
meeting  of  our  New  York  Horticultural  Societies  'in 
Rochester  and  New  York.  But  I  have  recently  re¬ 
ceived  word  from  the  manufacturers  of  it  that  they 
changed  the  name  to  Green  Arsenoid  last  year.  Then 
I  am  confronted  by  the  fact  that  last  year  a  green 
arsenoid  was  analyzed  by  the  California  and  Cornell 
Stations,  and  it  was  found  to  contain  over  eight  per 
cent  of  free  arsenic,  thus  rendering  it  unsafe  to 
use  on  foliage;  one  sample  at  Cornell  contained 
less  than  four  per  cent  of  free  arsenic,  and  was  found 
to  be  otherwise  superior  to  Paris-green.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  now  admit  that  they  “sent  out  some  samples 
of  arsenoid  last  season  which  were  not  carefully  pre¬ 
pared.”  Also  that  they  “are  now  making  a  green 
arsenoid  much  bulkier  than  last  season,”  and  they 
“are  also  removing  to  the  utmost  extent  the  soluble 
arsenic.”  Furthermore,  they  state  that  “we  will  have 
a  new  set  of  insecticides  out  this  season.”  I  think 
this  is  a  very  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs.  Just 
when  we  began  to  feel  that  we  had  a  good  cheap  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Paris-green  In  the  green  arsenite,  then  to 
have  its  name  changed  and  the  stability  of  its  compo¬ 
sition  rendered  uncertain,  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the 


least.  Farmers  and  fruit  growers  are  not  chemists, 
and  they  naturally  and  rightly,  too,  ask  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  whether  a  certain  substance  is 
safe  and  advisable  to  use.  In  the  light  of  the  above 
facts,  I  must  at  present  refuse  to  recommend  the  use 
of  green  arsenite  or  green  arsenoid.  We  must  have  a 
stable  product,  or  dire  results  will  surely  follow.  I 
would  also  place  White  Arsenoid,  Pink  Arsenoid  and 
Laurel  Green  in  the  same  category  with  the  green 
arsenoid.  They  either  contain  too  much  free  arsenic, 
not  enough  arsenic,  or  no  copper  oxide. 

OTHER  COMPOUNDS. — Paragrene  is  another  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Paris-green  which  has  been  much  adver¬ 
tised  during  the  past  year.  Some  experimental  tests 
at  Cornell  show  that  the  sample  used  had  “equal  in¬ 
secticidal  value  with  Paris-green,  is  about  as  likely  to 
burn  the  foliage,  and  remains  longer  in  suspension”; 
the  chemical  analysis  did  not  change  this  conclusion, 
as  shown  in  Bulletin  177,  and  altogether  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  excellent  substitute.  But  the  sample 
analyzed  by  the  California  Station  recently  showed 
that  nearly  one-fourth  of  it  was  free  or  soluble 
arsenic,  hence  it  would  burn  ioliage  severely.  Again, 
the  Geneva  analyses  of  two  samples  of  Paragrene 
showed  that  ti.e  substance  “appeared  to  be  very  vari¬ 
able  in  composition”;  there  was  a  variation  of  nearly 
10  per  cent  in  the  arsenious  oxide,  and  one  sample  was 
below  the  standard  required  by  our  New  York  law. 
These  facts  make  it  unwise  for  a  conscientious  worker 
to  recommend  Paragrene  as  at  present  constituted. 
I  would  not  advise  anyone  at  present  to  invest  a  cent 
in  any  arsenoid  or  in  Paragrene  until  the  manufac¬ 
turers  demonstrate  that  they  are  putting  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  a  stable  compound,  and  then  it  must  stand  the 
tests  of  careful  experiment-station  workers  for  more 
than  one  season.  [We  made  some  extensive  tests 
with  Paragrene  last  year,  chiefly  on  potatoes,  and 
found  it  fully  equal  to  Paris-green. — Eds.] 

HOMEMADE  INSECTICIDES. — None  of  the  above 
substitutes  is  less  than  one-third  cheaper  than  Paris- 
green,  but  the  careful  farmer  or  fruit  grower  can 
make  at  home  an  efficient  substitute  which  will  not 
cost  one-half  as  much.  White  arsenic  is  the  basis  for 
nearly  all  the  poisonous  insecticides,  and  it  is  cheap, 
costing  last  year  only  4%  cents  per  pound  in  100- 
pound  lots  of  wholesale  dealers  in  New  York  City. 
But  it  is  slow.y  soluble  in  water,  hence  it  cannot  be 
used  safely  as  an  insecticide  without  chemically  com¬ 
bining  it  with  some  substance  to  form  an  insoluble 
compound.  There  are  two  cheap  chemicals  which  can 
thus  be  used  to  combine  with  the  white  arsenic;  they 
are  lime  and  sal  soda.  The  formula  when  lime  is  used 
is:  One  pound  white  arsenic,  two  pounds  unslake  J 
lime,  one  gallon  water.  Boil  the  ingredients  for  at 
least  40  minutes.  This  forms  an  arsenite  of  lime, 
which  may  be  kept  as  a  stock  solution  indefinitely  in 
a  closed  vessel.  One  quart  of  this  stock  mixture  to 
each  barrel  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  or  of  water  (to 
which  add  two  pounds  of  lime),  is  sufficient  for  most 
insects.  This  arsenite  of  lime  settles  quickly,  and 
will  thus  need  frequent  stirring.  The  formula  when 
sal  soda  is  used  is:  One  pound  white  arsenic,  four 
pounds  sal  soda,  one  gallon  water.  Boil  together 
until  all  is  dissolved,  or  a  clear  solution  results.  Use 
this  stock  solution  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
above  for  the  arsenite  of  lime.  If  care  is  used  in  the 
making  of  these  cheap  stock  poisons,  and  they  are 
carefully  handled  and  kept  out  of  harm’s  way,  they 
can  be  depended  upon  to  take  the  place  of  Paris- 
green,  so  far  as  killing  biting  insects  is  concerned. 
They  lack,  however,  the  copper  ingredient,  which 
gives  slight  fungicidal  properties  to  Paris-green,  and 
the  warning  green  color;  a  little  cheap  green  dyestuff 
added  to  the  stock  solutions  will  largely  overcome 
the  latter  objection. 

As  to  the  effectiveness  of  these  cheap  substitutes, 
there  can  be  no  further  question.  Several  of  New 
York’s  leading  fruit  growers  have  used  both  the 
arsenite  of  lime  and  the  arsenite  of  soda  for  one  or 
more  seasons,  and  all  are  unanimous  in  their  praise. 
Some  report  that  they  are  more  effective  than  Paris- 
green.  Their  making,  however,  should  never  be  left 
to  careless  hands.  White  arsenic  is  a  dangerous  poi¬ 
son.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  intelligent  and 
careful  agriculturists  should  not  make  these  cheap 
substitutes  at  home,  and  thus  have  for  use  a  stable 
and  efficient  insecticide  of  known  composition.  To 
those  who  do  not  care  to  take  the  trouble  to  make 
these  cheap  mixtures,  I  would  recommend  that  they 
stick  to  the  readymade  Paris-green  until  our  manu¬ 
facturers  give  us  a  stable  Paragrene,  Green  Arsenoid 
or  some  other  substitute.  m.  v.  slingerland. 


Second-Crop  Potatoes.— The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  said 
that  late  potatoes  killed  down  by  frost  when  about  half 
grown  would  not  make  good  seed.  My  experience  is  that 
the  half-grown  tubers,  vines  killed  by  frost,  make  the 
strongest  kind  of  seed.  In  the  Kaw  Valley,  Kansas,  one 
of  the  few  potato  districts  where  the  acreage  of  potatoes 
is  greater  than  all  other  crops  combined,  volunteer  po¬ 
tatoes,  sprung  from  tubers  left  in  the  ground  at  early  dig¬ 
ging,  often  having  made  less  than  half  their  growth  at 
frost,  are  highly  prized  for  seed.  All  are  planted,  down 
to  the  size  of  acorns.  The  yield  from  volunteer  seed,  as 
from  second-crop  seed,  is  always  greater  than  from  first 
crop  seed.  edwin  taylor. 

Kansas. 

R.  N.-Y.— This  has  not  been  our  experienoo  with  the 
later  varieties. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  LENGTHENING  DAYS. 

The  days  air  grittin’  longer,  an’  a  feller 
wants  to  go 

Where  the  clods  air  takin’  color,  an'  the 
rivers  as  they  flow 

Sing  drowsy  songs  o’  Springtime;  where 
the  grass  is  green  an’  deep, 

An’  birds  an’  bees  conspirin’  fer  to  sing 
his  soul  to  sleep! 

The  shiny  plow  is  turnin’  of  the  sod  in 
fields  that  soon 

Shall  feel  the  seed  a-climbin’  to  the  rosy 
kiss  of  June; 

An’  the  way  the  birds  air  wranglin’  all 
roun’  from  east  to  west, 

They’re  in  lots  o’  tribulation  ’bout  the 
buildin’  o’  the  nest. 

There’s  a  Springy  sorter  feelin’  in  the 
country  all  about; 

The  sun  is  doin’  of  his  best  to  coax  the 
blossoms  out; 

An’  they’ll  be  here  in  good  season— jest  all 
yer  arms  kin  hoi’— 

An’  you’ll  feel  the  light  a-shinin’  through 
the  winders  of  yer  soul! 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 

• 

We  saw  among  the  wash  gowns  in  a 
big  shop  one  of  white  muslin,  with  a 
black  velvet  girdle,  which  gives  a  very 
adaptable  idea.  Three  rows  of  velvet 
one-half  inch  wide  were  used,  being  put 
close  together  in  the  front,  so  that  they 
looked  like  one  band.  Prom  the  front 
they  gradually  separated,  until  in  the 
middle  of  the  back  they  were  half  an 
inch  apart,  each  band  fastened  by  a 
separate  tiny  bow.  A  fancy  clasp  or 
buckle  may  be  used  in  front  to  hold  the 
bands  in  place. 

* 

A  family  consisting  of  man,  wife  and 
baby  recently  arrived  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
having  traveled  all  the  way  from 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  1,400  miles,  on  foot. 
They  were  poor  and  out  of  work,  so, 
having  packed  their  small  belongings  in 
two  satchels,  they  started  out,  the  hus¬ 
band  carrying  their  baggage,  while  the 
wife  pushed  the  baby  in  its  carriage. 
They  followed  the  line  of  railroads  all 
the  way,  inquiring  the  way  from  sta¬ 
tion  to  station.  They  obtained  food  by 
working  for  people  along  the  way,  and 
slept  in  railroad  section  houses.  They 
were  all  in  good  health,  and  none  the 
worse  for  their  unusual  experience. 

* 

A  good  many  children  seem  addicted 
to  boils,  fever  sores  and  minor  skin 
eruptions,  often  due  mainly  to  errors  in 
diet.  They  are  not  always,  however,  as 
badly  afflicted  as  the  small  boy  thus  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Youth’s  Companion: 

“How’s  Johnny?’’  asked  one  of  the 
neighbors. 

“Well,’’  replied  Aunt  Ann  Peebles,  “he’s 
got  the  hives  this  time.  When  he  was  a 
baby  he  had  the  nettle-rash.  When  he  got 
over  that  he  was  troubled  with  a  breakin’ 
out  that  looked  like  measles.  Then  he 
had  a  ringworm  on  one  side  of  his  face. 
He  had  a  bile  every  Spring,  and  once  in  a 
while  he  gets  somethin’  the  matter  with 
his  hands  that  the  doctor  says  is  salt 
rheum.” 

“He  must  have  some  kind  of  humor  in 
his  blood,”  suggested  the  neighbor. 

“Yes,”  said  Aunt  Ann,  shaking  her  head, 
gloomily.  “He’s  the  worst  humorist  for 
his  age  that  I  ever  see.” 

* 

Among  the  fashionable  hat-trimmings 
seen  this  Spring  are  big  roses  or  pop¬ 
pies  made  of  tulle,  crepe  lisse,  or 
mousseline  de  soie.  These  roses  are 
from  three  to  five  inches  across,  or 
larger.  Some  are  whirlwind  roses,  so- 
called,  in  which  a  long  fold  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  wound  round  and  round,  like 
a  cinnamon  bun,  as  one  small  girl  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  puckered  together  at  the 
back,  and  a  center  of  artificial  stamens 
put  in  the  middle.  A  wire  stem  wrap¬ 
ped  in  the  same  material  as  the  flower 
is  firmly  fastened  on,  and  the  flower  is 
then  ready.  Some  of  the  tulle  roses  are 
folded  into  separate  petals,  slightly 
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quilled  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  give  the 
curving  shape.  Any  one  who  has  had 
practice  in  making  poppies  and  roses  of 
crepe  paper,  can  readily  make  these 
trimmings.  The  large  round  toques  of 
lace  straw  or  mohair  braid  are  very 
often  trimmed  with  these  flowers,  which 
are  usually  seen  in  the  soft  pastel  tints. 
Sometimes  this  effect  is  given  by  put¬ 
ting  white  illusion  over  the  color.  A 
good  many  toques  or  turbans  of  tulle 
are  seen,  but  we  have  an  idea  that  they 
have  been  overdone,  and  will  soon  wane 
in  popularity.  Rather  a  new  departure 
is  the  offering  of  felt  for  Spring  and 
Summer  hats;  we  see  some  of  the  new¬ 
est  shapes  in  white  or  delicate-hued 
felt,  most  elaborately  trimmed.  Among 
straws,  both  fine  chip  and  rough  braid 
seem  equally  favored. 

It  is  said  that  the  Government  con¬ 
templates  issuing  a  new  coin,  a  half- 
cent  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  influence  of  women  on 
public  affairs,  for  it  is  the  direct  out¬ 
growth  of  the  bargain  counter.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  big  department  stores,  notably  in 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  have  issued  a 
five-mill  coin,  or  private  token,  which  is 
perfectly  legal,  since  it  is  only  redeem¬ 
able  in  merchandise  in  the  issuing  store, 
and  does  not  compete  with  Government 
money.  These  stores  have  issued  these 
coins  primarily  as  advertisements,  but 
their  patrons  like  them  for  their  con¬ 
venience,  and  the  stores  will  be  glad 
to  have  the  Government  relieve  them  of 
the  necessity  of  issuing  them.  When 
one  thinks  of  the  loss  to  the  buyer,  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  caused  by  the  odd  half- 
cents  being  reckoned  to  the  advantage 
of  the  seller,  one  begins  to  see  the  use 
of  such  a  coin. 

Wu  Ting  Fang,  the  Chinese  Minis¬ 
ter  to  the  United  States,  has  been  tell¬ 
ing  American  women  how  to  brew  tea. 
He  says: 

The  teapot,  in  China,  is  invariably  of 
porcelain,  and  varies  in  style,  cost  and  di¬ 
mensions  in  accordance  with  the  taste, 
wealth  and  size  of  the  family  possessing 
it.  In  the  morning  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  dry  tea  leaves  is  placed  in  it,  and 
on  this  is  poured  hot  water.  Let  this  in¬ 
fusion  stand  for  a  few  minutes— say  four 
or  five — and  you  have  what  we,  I  think 
rightly,  regard  as  a  drink  fit  for  the  gods. 
It  is  always  ready.  Whenever  the  pot 
needs  replenishing  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
add  a  little  more  tea  and  a  little  more 
water.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  as 
to  the  proportions  of  tea  and  water  or  as 
to  the  character  of  the  tea  itself.  It  is 
all  a  matter  of  individual  taste.  We  use 
black  and  green  tea,  and  have  either  weak 
or  strong,  just  as  our  tastes  direct.  We 
never  drink  it  boiling  hot,  as  is  done  in 
America  and  England,  but  at  a  moderate 
degree  of  warmth.  To  maintain  this  de¬ 
sirable  temperature  it  is  customary  to 
cover  the  teapot  with  a  sort  of  bag  pad¬ 
ded  with  cotton  and  lined  with  silk.  The 
family  teapot  is  simply  emptied  and  re¬ 
plenished  every  morning  and  not  scoured 
inside,  as  that  would  rob  the  vessel  of  its 
delicate  aroma.  In  this  way  an  old  tea¬ 
pot  acquires  a  degree  of  fragrance  that  is 
analagous  to  the  seasoning  of  a  pipe  that 
has  been  long  in  use. 

Milk  or  sugar  is  never  added,  and  Mr. 
Wu  strongly  condemns  the  addition  of 
such  ingredients. 

* 

Of  course  flowers  run  riot  over  the 
Spring  hats,  and  that  indignant  news¬ 
paper  note  recently  seen  about  bird 
slaughter  in  Delaware,  for  the  purpose 
of  trimming  Easter  hats,  seems  a  bit 
out,  for  the  milliners  are  not  using 
birds.  Big  flowers  are  much  used,  pop¬ 
pies  of  all  tints  being  in  favor.  We  saw 
one  large  picture  hat  composed  entirely 
of  red  silk  poppies,  with  a  big  black 
velvet  bow  at  one  side;  imagine  the  ef¬ 
fect  such  a  hat  would  produce  on  the 
nerves  of  a  turkey  gobbler,  or  even  of 
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Mrs.  Bossy,  if  the  wearer  ventured  to 
cross  the  barnyard!  The  hats  vary 
from  those  with  rather  stiff  rims  and 
high  crowns  to  low  flats,  and  these  lat¬ 
ter  frequently  have,  after  the  hat  is 
trimmed,  a  covering  of  tulle  put  over, 
enveloping  them  like  a  veil.  Shaded 
layers  of  chiffon,  one  overlaying  the 
other,  cover  the  rims  of  Spring  and 
Summer  hats  as  they  have  those  of  the 
Winter.  The  crowns  are  of  the  chiffon. 
Bunches  of  green  and  white  grapes 
seem  to  be  a  very  popular  trimming. 
Millinery  fru'it,  however,  must  be  of  the 
most  expensive  quality,  or  it  looks  com¬ 
mon,  and,  in  the  long  run,  it  does  not 
give  as  much  satisfaction  as  flowers. 


The  Children’s  Teeth. 

HOW  TO  CARE  FOR  THE  LITTLE  GRINDERS. 

Many  mistakes  are  made  in  having 
temporary  teeth  extracted  too  soon  or 
too  late,  and  visits  to  the  dentist  should 
be  frequent,  says  the  Woman’s  Home 
Companion.  The  first  permanent  tooth 
to  erupt  is  called  the  sixth-year  molar. 
It  is  the  first  molar  in  the  lower  jaw  on 
each  side.  This  tooth  is  often  mistaken 
by  parents  to  be  a  temporary  tooth,  and 
is  extracted  under  the  impression  that  a 
permanent  one  will  take  its  place.  This 
error  should  be  guarded  against,  as  this 
tooth  is  one  of  the  main  ones  used  in 
mastication,  and  it  is  very  influential  in 
preserving  the  natural  contour  of  the 
jaw. 

As  soon  as  the  child’s  eight  incisor- 
teeth  are  in  place  procure  a  small,  soft 
camel’s-hair  brush,  and  begin  a  sys¬ 
tematic  cleaning.  Brush  the  teeth  from 
the  gums  toward  the  edges,  never  to  the 
contrary,  as  it  is  apt  to  force  the  gums 
from  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  thereby  ex¬ 
posing  tooth-structure  not  protected  by 
the  enamel.  As  other  teeth  appear 
cleanse  them  in  like  manner;  also  brush 
the  crowns  of  the  molars,  removing 
acids  from  decomposing  food  which  is 
apt  to  lodge  in  the  enamel  wrinkles  and 
cause  decay.  Floss-silk  should  be  used 
in  dislodging  food  from  between  the 
teeth.  Do  not  permit  children  to  crack 
nuts  with  their  teeth.  Injuries  are  in¬ 
flicted  that  will  plainly  manifest  them¬ 
selves  in  mature  years.  Have  them  ab¬ 
stain  from  the  use  of  cheap  candies,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  mixed  with  acid  and 
arsenic.  The  temporary  teeth  should  be 
filled  when  decayed.  It  will  prevent 
much  suffering,  make  them  more  useful, 
and  preserve  them  until  the  permanent 
erupt.  Precaution  in  youth  is  preven¬ 
tion  in  maturity.  Habits  formed  in 
childhood  are  practised  throughout  life. 
If  you  properly  care  for  your  teeth  'in 
early  life  you  will  not  be  apt  to  neglect 
them  in  after  years. 

The  adult  should  be  no  less  careful 
tnan  the  child  has  been.  One  of  the  first 
requisites  for  the  care  of  the  teeth  is  a 
good  brush  with  bristles  long  enough  to 
penetrate  well  the  spaces  between  the 
teeth.  Have  them  stiff,  but  not  too  stiff, 
and  moisten  with  pure  water  of  medium 
temperature  before  using.  A  stiff  brush 
can  be  used  without  injury  to  the  teeth 
or  gums  if  handled  with  care,  and  it  is 
very  effective  for  cleansing  the  spaces 
between  the  teeth.  It  is  best  to  have 
both  a  soft  and  stiff  brush,  the  soft  one 
for  surfaces  next  to  the  gums,  and  the 
stiff  one  for  cleansing  between  the  teeth. 
Brushes  should  be  kept  dry  after  using, 
and  frequently  disinfected.  Full-strength 
listerine  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  most 
excellent  for  this  purpose.  Brush  from 
the  gum-margins  toward  the  cutting- 
edges  and  transversely,  with  care,  so  as 
not  to  irritate  the  gums.  Cleanse  the 
inner  surfaces  likewise,  and  also  brush 
well  the  occluding  surfaces. 


“As  to  work,  it  is  the  sweetener  of 
daily  life  to  both  men  and  women;  it 
is  the  salt  that  saves  existence  from  in¬ 
sipidity;  it  is  the  running  tide  without 
which  the  river  of  years  would  be  but 
stagnant  water.  Work  well  done  has 
made  many  a  plain  face  beautiful — a 
small  result  were  it  not  that  this  beauty 
is  but  a  reflection  from  the  spirit  within, 
ennobled  and  redeemed  from  the  petti¬ 
ness  of  self  by  the  self-denial,  conscien¬ 
tious  care,  and  integrity  of  spirit,  insep¬ 
arable  from  the  blessing  into  which  hu¬ 
manity’s  primal  curse  has  mercifully 
developed. 
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Weak 
Children 

How  sad  it  is  to  see  weak 
children— boys  and  girls  who 
are  pale  and  thin.  They  can¬ 
not  enjoy  the  sports  of  child¬ 
hood,  neither  are  they  able 
to  profit  by  school  life.  They 
are  indeed  to  be  pitied.  But 
there  is  hope  for  them. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

has  helped  such  children  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Your  doctor  will  tell  you  it  is  both 
food  and  medicine  to  them.  They 
begin  to  pick  up  at  once  under  its 
use.  Their  color  improves,  the  flesh 
becomes  more  firm,  the  weight 
increases  and  all  the  full  life  and 
vigor  of  childhood  returns  again. 

At  all  druggists;  50c.  and  $1.00. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


B. &  B- 

This  Dry-goods  store  isn’t 
run  on  paper — but  we  publish  a 
nicely  illustrated  cata= 
logue — 224  pages — and  back 
it  up  with  choice  styles  and  less 
prices  that  makes  the  book  of 
value  to  every  household. 

A  pictorial  idea  of  latest 
fashions. 

Costs  you  nothing  to  get  a 
copy  but  your  name  and  address 
and  a  request  for  it. 

Ask  specially  for  samples  of 
the  pretty  cordelee  batiste  15c. 
— bright  clear  colorings — such 
exceptionally  choice  wash  goods 
as  never  before  heard  of  for 
anything  like  as  moderate  a 
sum  as  15c. 

It’s  a  remarkable  wash  goods 
stock  from  5c.  to  $150. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


Send  for  Free  Trial  Sample. 

Ingram's  Pile  Cure  in  tubes,  to  be  squeezed  through 
syringe-shaped  end.  Painless.  Instant  relief  Per- 
manentcure.  Safe,  harmless,  reliable.  50  cents  by 
mail  or  at  drug  stores.  Sample  for  stamp. 

E.  F.  INGRAM  &  CO.,  73  Tenth  8t.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  World’s  Standard. 

All  jewelers  sell  Elgin  Watches  In  cuses  to  suit 
every  taste.  An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word 
“  Elgin  ”  engraved  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed 
Our  new  booklet  about  watches  is  ready  to  send 
everyone  who  desires  it — free 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co,,  Elgin,  III. 


A  Way  to  Change 
Your  Work 

Prepare  for  a  better  position  without  neglecting 
your  present  work.  Our  students  advance 
in  salary  and  position  while  studying. 

150,000  students  and  graduates 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

Mechanical  or  Architectural 
Draughting;  Electrical, 

Mechanical,  Steam  or 
Civil  Engineering 
Architecture ;  Sur¬ 
veying;  Book¬ 
keeping;  Stenog¬ 
raphy,  Ac. 

Established  1891.  Capital 
$1,500,000.  Write  for  circulars. 

The  International 
Correspondence  Schools, 

Box  1216,  Scranton,  Pa, 
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A  Balanced  Ration. 

“John,”  said  Mrs.  Carter,  “I  want  to 
have  a  talk  with  you.” 

“All  right,  my  dear,”  responded  Mr. 
Carter. 

*'  I  want  us  to  begin  our  housekeeping 
right,”  continued  the  lady.  “From  a  hy¬ 
gienic  standpoint,  I  mean.  Of  course,  at 
all  those  hotels,  we  could  not  help  our¬ 
selves,  hut  in  our  new  home  we  can 
live  as  we  please!  ” 

“Well,  we  will,”  answered  Mr.  Carter. 
“The  plumbing  is  exposed,  the  ventila¬ 
tion  is  all  right,  and  everything  in  the 
house  is  according  to  the  most  approved 
hygienic  standard.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  live  right.” 

“Yes,  I  know;  but  I  was  not  thinking 
of  the  house.  I  was  thinking  of  the 
diet.” 

“Oh,  you’ll  arrange  that  all  right,  I’m 
sure,”  said  Mr.  Carter  cheerfully. 

“I  am  going  to  try  to,  but  you  must 
help,  too.  You  see,  John,  that  most  peo¬ 
ple  waste  a  large  part  of  what  they 
spend  by  injudicious  purchases.” 

“I  believe  that,”  agreed  Mr.  Carter 
heartily. 

“Yes,”  went  on  Mrs.  Carter,  waxing 
eloquent,  for  this  was  her  particular 
hobby.  “Not  only  by  injudicious  pur¬ 
chases,  but  by  an  almost  entire  absence 
of  any  knowledge  of  the  relative  nutri¬ 
tive  qualities  of  various  food  products, 
and  by  processes  of  cooking  and  serving 
which  very  much  reduce  the  value  of  the 
food.  I  want  us  to  live  well,  enjoy  some 
luxuries  and  save  money  on  the  same 
amount  that  most  people  practically 
throw  away.” 

“You’re  a  sensible  little  woman,”  and 
Mr.  Carter  kissed  her.  “But  may  I  ask 
how  all  this  is  to  be  done?  ’ 

“Well,  you  see,  John,”  and  Mrs.  Car¬ 
ter  smoothed  his  coat  sleeve  with  a 
satisfied  air,  “after  we  became  engaged 
I  took  a  regular  course  at  the  cooking 
school  and  graduated  with  high  honors. 
They  said  that  I  knew  more  ot  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  foods  than  any  graduate 
they  had  ever  had.” 

“I  can  well  believe  that,”  answered 
the  new  husband  fondly. 

“So,”  went  on  the  wife,  shaking  her 
head  at  the  compliment,  “in  making  out 
my  dietary  for  the  week  I  know  that  a 
man’s  rations  are  scientifically  enough 
when  they  contain  3,500  calorics  a  day. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  simple  arithmetical 
calculation  to  compute  how  many  calor¬ 
ics  are  necessary  for  the  week  and  buy 
the  food  accordingly,  so  that  there  is  no 
waste.” 

“But  what  in  the  world  is  a  caloric?” 

“A  caloric  is  a  unit  of  heat  estimated 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
pound  of  water  four  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit,  and  the  unit  of  energy  adopted  in 
estimating  the  full  value  of  food,”  re¬ 
sponded  Mrs.  Carter  gliQly. 

Mr.  Carter  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
still  looked  bewildered,  but  brightened 
visibly  as  an  idea  struck  him. 

“All  right,  my  dear.  You  go  ahead  and 
attend  to  the  calorics.  I’ll  eat  them  if 
they  are  good.” 

“And  you  won’t  go  to  any  of  those 
horrid  places  down  town  for  lunch,  will 
you?” 

“No;  Nellie.  Not  'if  you  have  calorics 
at  home.” 

“Now  promise,  John,”  pleaded  Mrs. 
Carter,  ignoring  the  ignorance  conveyed 
in  the  remark.  “I  don’t  want  your  di¬ 
gestion  ruined,  so  promise  that  you  will 
eat  only  my  home  cooking.” 

And  the  misguided  man  promised.  So 
the  Carters  began  their  housekeeping. 

“Nellie,”  said  JVIr.  Carter  some  few 
weeks  after  this.  “Do  you  know  that  we 
have  not  had  fried  potatoes  since  we 
have  been  keeping  house?  i  am  very 
fond  of  fried  potatoes  for  breakfast.” 

“Fried  potatoes!”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Car¬ 
ter.  “Well,  I  should  say  not.  They  are 
one  of  the  most  indigestible  things  that 
one  can  take  into  the  stomach.” 

Mr.  Carter  felt  an  inward  protest  ris¬ 
ing,  but  stifled  it  as  he  remembered  his 
promise  to  stand  by  his  wife  on  the 
diet. 

“You  are  not  taking  any  of  that  olive 
oil,  John,”  continued  his  wife.  “It  is 
necessary  to  the  system  to  eat  half  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  olive  oil  a  week.  You  don’t  do 
either.” 

“I  don’t  like  olive  oil  at  all,  and  I 
never  did  eat  much  butter,”  returned 
Mr.  Carter,  patiently. 

MOTHERS— Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
l  'W’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 
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“I  am  afraid  that  you  are  a  little  in¬ 
clined  to  self-indulgence,  John.  You 
must  break  that  up.  One  can,  if  one 
will  bring  one’s  will  to  bear  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.” 

Mr.  Carter  laid  down  his  knife  and 
fork  and  opened  his  lips  to  reply.  One 
look  at  the  pretty  face  of  his  wife,  how¬ 
ever,  made  him  change  the  sarcastic  re¬ 
mark  to  the  good-humoreu  one  of: 

“Well,  perhaps  I  am.  I  will  be  a  dif¬ 
ferent  man,  I  expect,  after  I  have  you 
to  guide  me  for  a  while.” 

Mrs.  Carter  nodded  acquiescently. 

“John,”  she  cried,  some  hours  later, 
“what  are  you  doing?” 

“Getting  a  drink,  my  love,”  returned 
John,  mildly,  pumping  a  bucket  of  water 
from  the  well. 

“But  you  must  not  drink  mat  water. 
Don’t  you  know  that  it  is  full  of  bac¬ 
teria?” 

“Then  what  am  I  to  drink,  Nellie?  I 
can’t  go  without  water!” 

“Of  course  not.  Here  is  some  that  I 
have  boiled.  I  boil  all  the  water  that 
we  drink.” 

“Phew!”  he  exclaimed  in  disgust. 
“How  flat  it  tastes.  Is  that  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  water?  I  wondered 
why  it  tasted  so.  I’ll  just  take  a  good 
drink  fresh  from  the  well.” 

“Oh,  John,  dear,”  cried  Mrs.  Carter, 
tearfully,  "you  mustn’t.  Indeed,  you 
mustn’t.  It  is  full  of  bacteria.” 

“I  guess  they  won’t  hurt  me,”  laughed 
John.  “I’ve  always  drank  'it  so.” 

“Don’t  do  it!  Please  don’t,  John! 
For  my  sake,”  pleaded  the  wife.  “It  is 
so  dangerous.” 

“Well,  put  some  ice  in  this  then,  and  I 
won’t.”  He  was  a  new  husband,  remem¬ 
ber. 

“Ice!  Why,  what  would  be  the  use  of 
boiling  it  if  we  were  to  put  ice  in  it? 
Ice  is  full  of  microbes.” 

Mr.  Carter  drank  the  boiled  water  in 
silence,  and  then  went  into  the  house, 
and  read  the  paper  until  dinner  was 
ready. 

“What  cut  of  beef  is  this?”  he  asked 
as  he  prepared  to  carve  the  meat.  “It 
doesn’t  look  like  a  roast.” 

“It  isn’t.  It’s  the  neck.  I  find  that  I 
can  get  more  food  value  for  less  money 
from  the  neck  than  from  the  rib.  For 
instance,  10  cents’  worth  of  the  neck  of 
beef  will  give  me  .36  of  a  pound  of  pro¬ 
tein,  and  1,825  calorics;  whereas,  the 
same  amount  spent  for  the  rib  will  yiekl 
only  .13  of  a  pound  of  protein,  and  1,449 
calorics.” 

Mr.  Carter  groaned.  He  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  dinners  of  soup,  roast  with 
all  the  accessories,  salad,  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  dessert.  The  rigid  regime  of 
Mrs.  Carter,  while  it  might  be  hygiene, 
was  far  from  satisfying.  In  fact,  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  goneness  was  beginning  to  be  his 
chronic  condition. 

“Then,”  went  on  Mrs.  Carter,  not  no¬ 
ticing  the  groan,  “I  add  potatoes,  bread 
and  fruit  for  the  carbohydrates,  and  we 
have  a  meal  perfect  in  food  value,  con¬ 
taining  protein,  fat,  starch  and  sugar. 
All  for  the  same  money  that  a  roast 
would  have  cost  us,”  she  wound  up  tri¬ 
umphantly. 

“Well,  for  to-morrow,”  said  Carter, 
“let’s  have  roast  pork  with  potatoes,  and 
cherry  pie.” 

Mrs.  Carter  stared  at  him  a  moment, 
and  then  said  pityingly:  “John,  you  are 
as  ignorant  as  most  people  concerning 
food  values.  It  won’t  do,  my  dear.” 

“But  why  won’t  it?”  asked  Mr.  Carter 
a  little  savagely,  “I  like  it.” 

“You  promised  me,  John,  that  you 
would  stand  by  me  ‘in  this.  I  think  that 
you  ought  to  when  it  is  as  much  for 
your  good  as  mine.  Roast  pork  am.  po¬ 
tatoes  contain  five  times  as  much  carbon 
as  you  need.  It  would  make  you  go  at 
double  speed  at  the  expense  of  your 
nerves  and  tissues.  As  for  cherry  pie” — 
she  made  an  expressive  gesture,  as  if  it 
were  not  worth  mentioning,  and  con¬ 
tinued — “you  will  soon  get  over  these 
yearnings  of  a  falsely  educated  appetite, 
and  then  you  will  ^  all  right.  I  am 
afraid  that  you  have  been  improperly 
brought  up,  John.” 

Mr.  Carter  glared  at  her  angrily,  and 
threw  down  his  knife  and  fork  with  a 
bang. 

“If  you  mean,  madam,  in  regard  to 
calorics,  proteins,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
yes,  I  was.” 

“O  John!”  Mrs.  Carter  rose  from  the 
table  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
“You  are  c-cruel  when  you  know  I’m 
doing  the  best  I  can.” 

What  could  he  do!  He  had  not  been 
married  long,  and  was  not  proof  against 
her  tears.  He  arose  from  the  table,  took 
her  in  his  arms,  begged  forgiveness  and 
promised  to  eat  anything  and  everything 
she  would  give  _im,  if  only  she  would 
smile.  They  made  up,  of  course,  and 
Carter  bore  himself  heroically  for  six 
months  through  a  dietary  that  tabooed 
pie,  and  was  arranged  according  to  food 
values.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
found  that  he  had  grown  thin  and  pale. 
His  appetite  had  left  biro  entirely,  and 


several  times  he  caught  himself  reckon¬ 
ing  up  the  per  cent  of  protein  and  num¬ 
ber  of  calorics  contained  in  the  pieces 
of  meat  which  hung  tempting  in  front 
of  the  butcher’s.  He  stopped  drinking 
water  away  from  home,  and  was  haunt¬ 
ed  by  the  fear  of  bacteria. 

“See  here.  Carter,”  said  a  friend, 
meeting  him  one  day  on  the  street, 
“what’s  the  matter?  You  look  like  a 
shadow. 

“I  don’t  know.  Just  a  fancy,”  re¬ 
turned  Carter,  too  loyal  to  his  wife  to 
tell  the  cause. 

Carter  went  home  feverish.  Much  to 
his  wife’s  alarm,  he  did  not  eat  a  mouth¬ 
ful  of  supper.  Finally  he  went  to  bed 
and  fell  asleep.  While  he  slept  he 
dreamed. 

He  was  in  an  immense  dining-room. 
Great  roasts  of  beef  and  pork  flanked 
by  steaming  vegetables,  loaded  the 
tables.  Pies  of  mince  and  cherry  were 
on  the  buffets;  fruits,  salads,  water  with 
huge  chunks  of  ice  floating  in  it,  milk, 
cooled  also  by  ice;  everything  that 
would  appeal  to  the  palate  was  there  in 
tempting  array. 

Carter’s  mouth  watered;  but,  alas! 
when  he  approached  the  meats,  proteins 
and  calorics  appeared  to  rise  from  them. 
Carbohydrates  reared  great  heads  from 
fruits  and  vegetables;  bacilli  jeered  at 
him  in  the  ice  water;  microbes  looked 
stealthily  out  from  the  milk.  A  feeling 
of  fierce  anger  seized  hold  of  him. 
Was  he  to  starve  because  of  these 
creatures?  Well,  let  them  do  their 
worst.  A  drink  he  would  have  in  spite 
of  them.  Catching  up  a  cup,  he  stated 
into  the  water.  Instantly,  bacilli,  mi¬ 
crobes  and  bacteria  of  all  kinds  sur¬ 
rounded  him.  With  beating  heart  he 
walked  boldly  among  them.  Suddenly 
an  enormous  bacillus  that  he  had  not 
seen  before  darted  toward  him.  Af¬ 
frighted,  he  dropped  his  cup,  and  tried 
t>  run.  But  the  monster  was  upon  him, 
and  seized  him  before  he  could  take  a 
step.  Its  huge  body  covered  him;  its 
hot  breath  was  upon  his  face;  its  fangs 
were  creeping  closer  and  closer  to  his 
throat,  when — Carter  gave  a  shriek  and 
sjrang  from  the  bed. 

“Why,  John!  What  is  the  matter?” 
asked  Mrs.  Carter,  sitting  up. 

“Matter?”  growled  Carter,  picking 
himself  up  from  the  floor,  where  he  had 
landed.  “Matter  enough,  I  tell  you. 
To-morrow  begins  a  new  state  of  things 
at  this  house.  I’m  going  to  live  decent¬ 
ly  if  I  have  to  eat  all  the  bacteria  in 
the  world.  Calorics  and  all  the  re3t 
of  them  have  got  to  go.  They  have  had 
their  innings.  Now  comes  mine.  Do 
you  hear,  Nellie?” 

“Yes,  John,’  ’  replied  Mrs.  Carter 
meekly;  she  had  been  married  long 
enough  to  know  that  when  Carter,  used 
that  tone  things  must  go  his  way. 

The  next  day  at  dinner  the  following 
was  the  bill  of  fare. 

Soup. 

Roast  pork  with  potatoes.  Apple  sauce. 

Onions,  beans,  tomatoes,  peas,  corn, 
Cherry,  mince,  apple  pie. 

Ice  water. 

And  Carter  was  happy. 

— Portland  Oregonian. 


jyjACBETH’  S  “pearl top’ * 
and  “pearl  glass”  lamp- 
chimneys  do  not  break  from 
heat,  not  one  in  a  hundred. 

They  are  made  of  tough 
clear  glass,  clear  as  crystal. 

They  fit  the  lamps  they  are 
made  for.  Shape  controls  the 
draft.  Draft  contributes  to 
proper  combustion ;  that 
makes  light ;  they  improve 
the  light  of  a  lamp. 

Our  “Index”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NO  DIRT  LEFT 

in  clothes  washed  with  the 

‘•BUSY  BEE  WASHER” 

100  pieces  in  one  hour  anil 
hard  work  done.  That 
the  record.  AGENTS 
ANTED..  Exclusive 

on  In  W  1*1 


l  *  ,.l  f  o  frirmtl 


Old  Dresses  Made  New. 


EASY  WAY  TO  HAVE  GOOD  CLOTHES 
FOR  LITTLE  MONEY. 

Home  Dyeing  a  Pleasure  with 
Diamond  Dyes. 

There’s  no  easier  way  to  save  expense  than  to 
dye  over  your  dresses,  wraps,  ribbons,  etc.,  with 
Diamond  Dyes.  A  package  costs  but  10  cents, 
yet  it  will  often  save  the  expense  of  a  new  dress 
or  jacket. 

It’s  easy  work  to  use  Diamond  Dyes.  They  are 
prepared  specially  for  home  dyeing,  and  will  dye 
more  goods  for  the  same  money  than  any  other 
dyes. 

Never  use  dyes  that  claim  to  color  all  kinds  of 
material  with  the  same  dye.  Diamond  Dyes  can 
he  depended  upon  to  make  colors  that  will  not 
fade  or  crock. 

Sample  card  of  co’ors  and  direction  book  for 
home  dyeing  mailed  free  on  request.— Wells,  Rich¬ 
ardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


WAIUH  AND  UHAIN  hUK  UNt  DAY’S  WORK. 


Roys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  se,ling 
IX  doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  to  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mall  and 


we  will  forward  the  Jilulne,  post-paid, and 
......  .  '  Ja,rr*  Premium  List  No  money  required. 

HUUINIi,  CO.  BoxSOO  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


COE’S 


ECZEMA  CURE,  SI  at  druggists.  25c 
box  of  us.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Half-a-Century’s  Product. 

During  the  last  half-century  nearly  Seventeen  Million 
Singer  Sewing-Machines  have  been  made  and  sold.  This 
tremendous  product  would  make  one  gigantic  machine 
head  that  would  reach  from  the  Singer  factory  at  Elizabeth, 

N.  J  ,  to  the  factory  at  Kilbowie,  Scotland.  Its  base 
would  be  about  three  thousand  miles  long  and  twelve 
hundred  miles  wide.  The  top  of  its  needle-bar  would  be 
fifteen  hundred  miles  above  the  earth. 

ONE  MILLION  SINGER  SEWING-MACHINES 
WERE  SOLD  DURING  THE  YEAR  1899. 

The  reason  Singer  machines  are  so  much  preferred  is 
because  of  their  uniformly  easy  operation,  great  capacity 
and  durability.  A  Singer  machine  outwears’  all  others 
because  of  its  superior  construction  from  the  best  mate¬ 
rials  ;  every  part  can  be  exactly  duplicated  in  any  City  in 
the  World. 

SOLD  ON  INSTALMENTS.  OLD  MACHINES  EXCHANGED. 

The  Singer  ITanufacturing  Company. 

SALESROOMS  in  every  city  in  the  world. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK. 

THE  EGG  MARKET  is  steady.  Some 
stock  has  been  bought  for  cold  storage  and 
the  local  trade  is  slightly  improved.  Indi¬ 
cations  are  that  receipts  for  the  next  few 
days  will  be  heavy. 

BUTTER  has  dropped  three  cents  since 
last  report.  The  decline  has  given  a  stim¬ 
ulus  to  buyers.  The  receipts  contained 
about  enough  first  quality  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand.  There  was  a  fair  call  for  choice 
rolls  at  IS  cents. 

POULTRY.— Live  poultry  is  scarce  and 
the  demand  active.  Receipts  of  fresh- 
killed  dressed  stock  are  moderate,  and 
holders  of  desirable  fowls  are  firm.  Some 
of  the  dry-packed  lots  are  showing  the 
effect  of  the  mild  weather  and  have  to  be 
disposed  of  to  cheap  trade.  The  demand 
for  fancy  cold-storage  hen  turkeys  is 
good,  but  other  frozen  stock  is  dull. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  at  this  market 
for  the  first  four  days  of  this  week:  8,187 
cattle,  222  cows,  6,875  calves,  15,595  sheep, 
23,837  hogs.  Nearly  all  of  the  cattle  went 
direct  to  the  slaughterhouses.  Calves  were 
dull  at  $4.25  to  $7.25.  Lambs  sold  at  $7.30 
to  $8.40.  Hogs  brought  $5.30  to  $5.75. 
Dressed  beef  was  in  good  demand  at  seven 
to  nine  cents  for  fair  to  extra  native  sides. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  irregular  at  a  slight 
decline.  Advices  from  Missouri  say  that 
the  crop  in  that  State  has  come  through 
the  Winter  in  excellent  condition.  Corn 
is  four  cents  higher  than  at  last  report. 
Oats  are  dull.  Dealers  seem  to  have  a 
good  supply  and  are  indifferent  about  buy¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  export  interest.  All 
grades  of  rye  are  firm  at  an  advance  of 
three  cents.  Only  a  small  trade  in  barley 
is  reported. _ 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  April  7,  1900. 


NEW  BUTTER. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  lb..  —  0  21 

Firsts  .  20  @  20% 

Seconds  .  19  @  19% 

Thirds  .  18  @  18% 

State,  extras  .  —  @21 

State,  firsts  .  20  @  20% 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  18  @  19% 

State,  dairy,  half  firkins,  fancy.  —  @  20 

Western,  tubs  .  —  @  20 

Firsts  .  19  @  19% 

Western,  imitation  creamery, 

extras  . .  19  @  — 

firsts  .  18  @  18% 

Lower  grades  .  17  @  17% 

Factory,  fresh,  extras .  18  @  — 

Factory,  fresh,  firsts .  —  @  17% 

Factory,  thirds  to  seconds .  —  @  17 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice .  —  @  18 

Fresh,  common  to  prime .  17  @  17% 

OLD  BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Summer  made,  finest.  17%@  19 
Western  factory,  Summer  made, 

finest  .  16%@  18 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  small,  col¬ 
ored,  fancy  .  13%@  13% 

Small,  fancy,  white .  12%@  13 

Large,  colored,  fancy .  13  @  13% 

Large,  white,  fancy .  12%@  12% 

Choice  .  —  @  12 

Good  to  prime .  11%@  11% 

Common  to  fair .  10%@  11 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  10  @  10% 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  9%@  10 

Part  skims,  small,  prime .  9  @  9% 

Part  skims,  large,  prime .  8  @  8% 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  7  @  7% 

Part  skims,  common .  4%@  5 

Full  skims  .  —  @  4 

EGGS. 

Penn,  fresh,  fancy,  per  doz .  12  @  12% 

Western,  fresh-gathered,  firsts.  11%@  12 
Kentucky,  fresh-gathered,  lsts.  —  @  11% 
Ky.,  Tenn.  and  Va.  avge.  best..  —  @  11% 
Other  Southern,  fresh,  fair 

to  good  .  11  @  H% 

Western  and  Southern,  fresh, 

dirties,  30-doz.  case .  —  @3  30 

Duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  per  doz..  —  @  27 

Western  .  —  @  25 

Tenn.  and  Va.,  per  doz .  24  @  25 

Southern,  per  doz .  23  @  24 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz .  60  @  65 


FEED. 

City  bran  . 16  00@16  50 

Fancy  Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sks..l6  50@17  00 

Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton. .16  00@16  25 

To  arrive,  bulk . 15  75@16  00 

Middlings,  200-lb.  sacks . 16  50@17  00 

Sharps,  per  ton . 17  00@20  00 

Red  Dog  . 17  50@18  00 

Mixed  feed,  200-lb.  sacks,  ton... 17  85@18  50 

Linseed  oil  meal,  to  arrive 

and  spot  . 26  75@  — 

Cake  . 27  00@  — 

Cottonseed  meal  . 25  50@  — 


FRUIT. 

Apples,  Spitzenburg,  per  bbl...  4  00@  6  00 

Ben  Davis,  prime  to  fancy —  4  00@  4  50 

Ben  Davis,  fair  to  good .  3  00@  3  50 

Spy,  fancy,  per  bbl .  4  00@  5  00 

Spy,  fair  to  prime .  3  00@  3  50 

Baldwin,  choice  to  fancy .  4  00@  4  50 

Baldwin,  fair  to  good .  3  00@  3  50 

Greening,  icehouse  .  3  00@  5  00 

Russet,  per  bbl . . .  2  25@  3  25 

Poor  to  fair  grades .  2  00@  2  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl. 10  00@11  00 

Jersey,  per  crate .  2  50@  2  75 

Strawberries,  Fla.  choice  to 

fancy,  per  quart .  35@  40 

Fla.,  common  to  fair .  20@  30 

GRAIN. 


Wheat— No.  2  red  elevator .  80%@  — 

No.  2  red  delivered .  81%@  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 
afloat  .  77%@ 


Corn-No.  2  delivered .  49  @  — 

No.  2  in  elevator .  48%@  — 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat —  49  @  — 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat...  49%@  — 

Oats— No.  2  white .  31%@  — 

No.  3  white .  31%@  — 

No.  2  white  clipped .  32  0  — 

No.  3  white  clipped .  31%@  — 

No.  2  mixed .  29  @  — 

No.  3  mixed .  28  @  — 

Rejected  .  27  0  — 

Rejected  white  .  30%@  — 

No.  2  mixed,  delivered .  29%@  — 

Track  mixed  .  29  @  30 

Track  white  .  31  @  35 

Rye— No.  2  West.,  c.  i.  f„  N.  Y.  62%@  63 
State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track.  60  0  61 

Rye  flour  fair  to  choice . 3  00  @3  60 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  82%@  85 

No.  2  .  77%@  80 

No.  3  .  70  @  75 

Clover  .  70  @  72% 

Clover,  mixed  .  72%@  75 

Straw,  long  rye .  65  @  75 

Oat  .  —  @  45 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz .  75  @  85 

Common  to  good,  per  doz .  40  @  65 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  12 

No.  2,  per  doz .  50  @  65 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  lb..  25  @  50 

Tomatoes,  per  lb .  10  @  25 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 2  50  @3  50 

Cauliflowers,  per  doz . 2  00  @4  00 

Rhubarb,  L.  I.,  per  100  bunches.3  50  @5  50 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Veals,  choice,  per  lb .  —  @  9 

Prime,  per  lb .  —  @  8% 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb....  5%@  6% 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Calves,  barnyards,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Spring  lambs,  each . 2  50  @5  50 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  7%@  8 

Medium,  per  lb .  6%@  7% 

Heavy,  per  lb.. .  6  @  6% 

Rough,  per  lb .  4%0  5% 

Tenderloins,  fresh,  per  lb .  20  @  21 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  pair . 

Fowls,  Western,  heavy,  per  lb.. 

Southern  &  Southwestern,  lb. 

Chickens,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . 

Southwestern,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1 

Southwestern,  per  pair . 1 

Southern,  per  pair . 1 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Fresh  Killed 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  avg.  best. 

Mixed,  average  best . 

Young  toms,  avge.  grades . 

Old  toms  . 

Poor  . 

Philadelphia  broilers,  2%  to  3  lb. 

average,  to  pair . 

3  to  4  lb.  to  pair . 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to  pr. 

Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb.. 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb . 

Iced,  prime,  per  lb . 

Iced,  fair  to  good . 

Capons,  Phila.,  fancy,  large,  lb. 

Pliila.,  medium  weights . 

Other  Phila.,  small  and  slips. 

Ohio,  fancy,  large . 

Western,  large  . 

Western,  small  and  slips . 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  and  East.,  Spring, 

per  lb . 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

Western,  poor  . 

Geese,  Western,  good  to  prime. 

Western,  poor  . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

per  doz . 

Dark,  per  doz . 1 

Culls,  per  doz . 

FROZEN. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  No.  1 . 

Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms, 

No.  1  . 

Young  toms,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Broilers,  fancy,  dry-picked . 

Fancy,  scalded  . 

Chickens,  fancy,  soft-meated. . 

Average,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Fowls,  dry-picked,  No.  1 .  9%@  10 

Plain  .  *%0  9 

Ducks,  fancy  .  12  <7r)  — 

Average,  No.  1 .  10  0  11 

Geese,  average,  best .  9  @  10 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 3  00@7  00 

Havana,  per  bbl . 3  0004  00 

Florida,  per  bbl . 2  5003  50 

Maine,  Rose,  per  bbl . 2  0002  50 

Hebron  . 1  5057)2  00 

L.  I.,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  6057)1  75 

State  &  Western,  in  bulk,  180  lb.1  5001  75 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  2557)1  50 
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MODERN  DAIRY  FEEDING. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  little  pamphlet  which 
can  be  had  for  the  asking.  The  business 
cow  eats  books  nowadays.  She  is  too  busy 
to  digest  and  assimilate  the  whole  bulk, 
so  she  turned  that  job  over  to  her  brother 
man.  The  old  idea  was  that  the  cow  had 
four  stomachs.  She  now  has  five— the  fifth 
is  found  under  the  hat  of  her  owner.  Such 
books  as  Modern  Dairy  Feeding  present  a 
mental  balanced  ration.  It  is  collected 
from  a  thousand  sources  of  information- 
boiled  down  and  soluble  for  this  fifth  stom¬ 
ach.  The  cow’s  brother  man,  digests  it 
and  turns  the  extract  over  to  the  cow.  She 
“does  the  rest”  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
It  will  cost  but  two  cents  to  obtain  the 
book.  It  may  be  worth  $2  to  you.  Send  at 
once  to  The  American  Cereal  Co.,  1339 
Monadnoek  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.  It  will 
pay  you  to  do  this. 


Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  cloth 

tops  . 3  00@3  60 

South  Jersey,  double  heads . 2  50@3  00 


SEEDS. 


Clover,  fair  to  good .  7  @  7% 

No.  1  .  8%@  10 

No.  2  .  8%@  — 

Timothy,  prime  to  fancy . 2  50  @3  25 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

It  ts  said  that  the  hand  cultivator  which 
the  Ulrich  Mfg.  Co.,  20  River  St.,  Rock 
Falls,  Ill.,  is  selling,  makes  work  in  the 
garden  and  among  small  crops  a  real 
pleasure.  It  is  a  combined  hoe,  plow  and 
cultivator  weighing  but  3%  pounds.  Every 
gardener  should  at  least  know  about  this 
tool.  Full  information  by  writing  the 
above-named  firm. 

Germo  Insecticides.— Every  live  man 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  west  of  it,  has  heard  of  the 
Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.  of  Boston,  Mass. 
Long  years  of  fair  dealing  have  given  this 
firm  a  good  reputation.  The  Bowker 
Chemical  Company  therefore  needs  no  in¬ 
troduction  to  our  readers.  This  company 
manufactures  and  sells  insecticides  and 
fungicides — or  “bad  medicine”  for  insects 
and  plant  diseases.  One  thing  that  has 
kept  farmers  from  using  these  remedies  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  dirty  and  bothersome 
job  to  mix  them.  The  Bowker  Chemical  Co. 
will  do  this  work  for  you,  and  do  it  right. 
Send  to  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  for  their 
excellent  pamphlet. 


Ghost  of  the  Glacier 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  Sale.  FRANK  DOEKRE,  8eigers,  Miss 


Fertile  Valley  Farm. — Desirable  loca¬ 
tion.  Bargain.  PAINE,  Soutti  Randolph,  Vt. 


WE  QIQ  A  WEEK  AXD  EXPKNSE8  to  men  With 
PAY  V I  Origs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 
Send  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Parsons,  Kan 


Dairy  Farm,  near  Lynchburg',  Va. 

20,000  population.  Established  city  trade.  500  acres 
(underlaid  with  limestone),  well  fenced:  running 
water  every  field:  almost  level  or  gently  rolling.  Much 
now  in  grass  and  clover.  Blue  grass  pastures  not 
plowed  for  80  years.  Two  nice  residences,  one  new. 
Ample  barns ;'spring  house:  large  bearing  orchards. 
Equally  good  for  dairy,  grain,  or  grazing  farm.  $6,000: 
half  cash.  Details  and  photos.  Box  282,  Lynchburg.Vii 


STOCK  rOR  SALE . 

Limited  number  shares  Capital  Stock  of  THE 
UNION  OIL  AND  GAS  CO.  This  company  is  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia  for  the 
development  of  large  tracts  of  oil  and  gas  lands  now 
leased  by  this  company.  The  lands  are  located  close 
to  the  producing  we.ls  in  the  great  oil  and  gas  fields 
of  West  Virginia  any  South-eastern  Ohio,  and  is 
certain  to  pay  large  dividends  when  developed.  Par 
value  of  each  share  <$5)  NON-ASSESSA  BLE.  Write 
for  prospectus  and  full  particulars.  THE  UNION 
OIL  AND  GAS  CO.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Nursery  or  Agricultural  Salesmen 
wanted  to  sell  as  a  side  line  a  Dry  Powder  Duster  and 
Hand  Sprayers  for  killing  insects.  Sells  at  sight. 
Good  profit  to  agent.  Write  for  circular,  prices,  etc., 
and  state  territory  wanted. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  300  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


ALSfKE  SEED. 

We  are  located  in  the  producing  section,  and  offer 
all  grades  at  lowest  prices.  Also  all  Grass  and  Clover 
Seeds.  Whitney  Eckstein  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Loudon  and  Cuthbert,  red,  fine  plants, 
liaopiibl  llvo  3oC-  per  (joz  by  mail:  75c.  per  100,  $3.25 
per  1000  by  ex.  C.  E.  POINDEXTER.  Hartford,  Conn'. 


And  Other  Tales,  including  Making  a  Revolution, 
Susquehanna  Trail,  Sculpture  of  the  Elfs,  Once 
a  Pillar  of  the  World,  Feathers  of  Fashion,  and 
others.  A  delightful  volume,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Ready  for  distribution  about  May  1. 
Send  10  cents  to  T.  W.  Lee,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Lackawanna  Railroad,  26  Exchange  Place, 
New  York  City.  Edition  Limited.— Adv. 

A  grand  lot  of  Barred  Rocks  for  sale.  Eggs  from 
exhibition  matings.  Circular  free. 

C.  F.  G1FFEN.  Lock  Box  85,  St.  Clairsvllle.  Ohio. 


Thoroughbred  Bar..  Wh.  &  Bf.  P.  Rock,  Lt.,  Dk.A 
I  Bf.  Brahma,  Br.,  Bf„  Wh.  &  Bik.  Leg.,  Bf.,  Gol.  & 
Wh.  Wy’dotte,  B.  Langs..  Bf.  Coch.,  B.  Min..S.S.Ham- 
burg.  Eggs,  15  $1;  40  $2.  H.  K.  Molir,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Stevenson’s  Pedigree  White  Wyandottes. 

are  record  makers,  as  well  as  prize  takers.  Eggs  that 
hatch,  $2.00  per  13.  $10.00  per  100.  Will  please  you  or 
return  your  money.  J.  E.  Stevenson,  Columbus.  N.  J. 


45M00  TREES 

^^^Sr^SS^flsoGrapcs.Smnll  Frults.otc.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  fc 
10c.  Dose,  price-list  free.  LEWIS  itOKSUl.  Eredoui*,  ai.  V 


At  Shelburne  Farms,  Vt., 

Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb  has  used  thousands  of  gallons  of 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

on  buildings  and  fences,  Instead  of  paint.  Not  merely 
because  they  are  cheaper,  but  because  they  are  also 
better.  Samples  of  all  colors  and  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  sent  free  on  request. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FIRE,  WEATHER, 
and  Lightning  Proof 

Black,  painted,  or  galvanized  metal  ROOFING 
ana  Siding;  (brick,  rock  or  corrugated) 

Metal  Ceilings  and  Side  Walls 

in  elegant  designs.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

The  Penn  Metul  Celling  mid  Roofing  Co.,  Ltd., 
23d  A  Hamilton  Sts., Phila., Pa., or24  IlarconrtSt., Boston, Mass. 


$18  to  $35 


WEEKLY 

and  EXPENSES 


MEN  and  WOMEN 

At  Hume  or  Trarellng. 


Mr.  Smith,  of  Ind.,  made  $927.60  first 
6  months.  Albert  Hill,  of  N.  J.,  $288  first 
month.  Mr.  Muncy,  of  Texas,  $12.60  first 
2  hours.  Carrie  Williams,  clerk,  $144  in 
6  weeks.  Mrs.  Hitchcox,  $222,  besides 
housekeeping.  Lida  Kennedy.  $84  while 
teaching.  LET  US  START  YOU- 
No  experience  needed.  Our  AgenL 
made  over  1*47,000  OO  last  month 
supplying  the  enormous  demand  for 
our  famous  Quaker  Bath  Cabinet,  and 
^  appointing  agents.  Wonderful  seller 
^Everybody  buys— business  men,  fami¬ 
lies  and  physicians.  No  scheme,  fraud  or  fake  methods. 
Write  today  for  our  Proposition,  New  Plan,  etc.  Free 
World  5Ifg.  Co.,  47  World  B’ld’g,  Cincinnati,  O. 
[  IVe  recommend  above  Jirm  as  reliable. — Editor  \ 


JEI/LIFFE.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 


BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Rank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

*29  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

■  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

1  Calves, 

I  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

I  Spring  Lambs, 

1  Live  Quail. 

AN  PYTRA  PflWl:;ePt'witlIold  additional  expense 
Mil  LAIIlHUUiTif  you  plant  Eureka  Ensilagf 

Corn.  It  produces 
more  tons  of  silage 
per  acre  than  other 
known  varieties. 

Thirty-eight  tons 
actual  weight  on 
one  acre.  Book 
about  it  mai  led  f  ree. 
ROSS  BUGS.  WORCESTER,  MASS.  FRONT  ST. 


Annia  Trane  7c.  Blackberries,  $4  perM.  Ever- 
"rP11’  IICB*  greens,  3  ft..  24c.  Maple,  10  ft.,  24c 
OAK  NURSERY  CO.,  Colllngsdale,  Pa. 


MUST  BE  SOLD. 

500,000  Asparagus  Roots 

FIVE  BEST  KINDS. 

All  other  Vegetable  Plants  in  season. 

I.  &  J.L.  LEONARD,  Gloucester  Co.,  Iona,  N.J. 


Seed  Potatoes  Wanted. — 100  bushels 

Carman  No.  3,  from  Northern  New  York. 

E.  M.  SPENCER,  Goldwood,  Ohio. 


Pure  Seed  Potatoes. — All  the  high- 

grade  varieties.  For  circular  address 

S.  M.  POTTER,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES — Early  Astonisher.  Harvest.  Hebron, 
Rose,  Fortune,  Queen.  King,  Bovee.  Adirondack. 
Ohio,  Bully  Boy,  Commercia1,  Caiman  Good  News, 
Uncle  Sam,  Thoroughbred,  Stump  the  World.  85  kinds 
C.  W.  FORD  &  CO.,  Fishers,  Ont.  Co..  N.  Y. 


FABMEBS,  ATTENTION : 

Choice  Pure  Seed  Potatoes 

at  reduced  prices.  Finding  that  we  have  a  larger 
quantity  of  tile  following  varieties  than  our  trade 
will  use,  we  offer  them  to  you  at  these  rock  bottom 
prices,  per  barrel:  Carman  No.  1,  $2.20;  Carman  No.  3 
$2;  Uncle  Sam,  $2.25;  State  of  Maine,  $2.25:  Early 
Rose,  $2.50;  Everltt  Rose,  $2.40;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
$2.25;  Second  size  Carman  No.  3,  $1.50.  Send  for  price¬ 
list  of  all  the  standard  varieties. 

S.  J.  CONNELLY,  Fishers,  N.  V.  Est.  1875. 

Successful  Fruit  Growing-. 


The  address  delivered  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Lenox  Sprayer  Com¬ 
pany,  of  x>:ttsfield.  Mass.,  before  the 
Lenox  Horticultural  Society  at  Lenox, 
Mass.,  mention  of  which  we  made  in 
previous  issues,  was  such  a  popular  suc¬ 
cess  that  the  company  have  been 
obliged  to  change  the  plan  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  address  is  almost  a  college 
education  to  fruit  growers,  fruit  dealers, 
and,  in  fact,  to  anybody  eating  fruit  or 
even  having  but  few  fruit  trees,  or  in 
any  way  concerned.  It  was  an  ad¬ 
mirable  address,  is  quite  lengthy,  about 
an  hour’s  talk.  It  is  said  that  had  it 
been  placed  on  the  market  -n  book  form 
it  might  have  yielded  the  speaker  a 
fortune;  it  no  doubt  would  have  sold  at 
a  good  price.  All  rights  were  reserved, 
however.  The  full  address,  profusely 
illustrated,  in  pamphlet  form,  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  sent  to  fruit  growers  and 
owners  of  estates,  free  for  the  asking, 
but  requests  for  it  came  from  all  sorts 
of  people.  Dressmakers,  school  boys 
and  girls,  clerks,  leaders  of  clubs,  young 
lawyers,  college  boys,  and  many  who 
never  owned  a  fruit  tree  or  even  a  busfi 
under  the  sun,  sent  for  it.  The  com¬ 
pany  had  to  draw  a  line  at  this  point, 
as  it  was  never  intended  for  this  class 
of  people.  To  prevent  imposition  the 
address  will  only  be  sent  to  people  in¬ 
terested  in  fruit  culture,  and  a  fee  of  50 
cents  in  postage  will  be  charged.  This 
book  exclusively  treats  of  the  interests 
of  owners  of  fruit  and  shade  trees,  the 
kind  of  pumps  in  orchard  work  or  in  the 
park  to  be  used,  with  comments  upon 
the  “homemade”  Bordeaux,  made  on  a 
barn  floor  by  Mike — or  Jim — with  a  hoe 
in  hand,  and  its  failure.  Published  on 
good  paper,  easy  reading,  plain  in  lan¬ 
guage,  free  from  technicalities.  We  be¬ 
lieve  this  book  to  be  a  good  investment 
for  owners  of  country  seats  or  fruit 
growers.  We  have  one  on  our  table; 
the  book  is  all  right.  Send  for  the  lec¬ 
ture  to  the  Lenox  Sprayer  Co.,  420  West 
Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  “Cut  this  out 
before  you  forget.” 


1900 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

The  passage  of  the  State  Fair  bill  at 
Albany  last  week,  as  reported  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  Is  creating  considerable  criticism 
from  certain  quarters.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  radical  change  made  in  the  bill 
at  the  last  moment.  Governor  Roosevelt 
had  promised  the  representative  of  the 
farmers’  organizations  of  the  State  that 
he  favored  the  original  bill,  placing  the 
management  of  the  Fair  in  the  hands  of 
the  Agricultural  Department,  with  an  ad¬ 
visory  board  of  nine,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  He  also  advised  these  rep¬ 
resentatives  that  he  would  veto  a  bill, 
should  it  be  laid  before  him,  to  place  the 
management  of  the  Fair  in  the  hands  of 
a  special  commission.  Notwithstanding 
these  assurances,  at  the  last  moment  a 
bill  was  reported  by  the  Legislature,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  special  message  from  the 
Governor,  which  places  the  management 
of  the  Fair  in  the  hands  of  a  commission 
of  11,  six  of  whom  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  This  bill  has  passed  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  receive  the  signature  of  the 
Governor.  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  are  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  commission.  The 
remaining  nine  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Grange,  one  a  member  of 
the  State  Association  of  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Societies,  and  one  a  member  of  the 
Union  Association  of  Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ties.  It  has  been  informally  agreed  that 
the  first  board  shall  be  made  up  of  the 
Master  of  the  State  Grange,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Breeders’  Association, 
President  of  the  State  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  representative  of  the  Eastern 
New  York  Horticultural  Society,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Western  New  York  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  a  representative  of  the 
horse-breeding  interests,  and  another 
member  to  be  selected  from  Syracuse,  on 
account  of  the  local  interest  there  in  the 
Fair.  These  representatives,  including 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner,  and  the  presidents  of  the  county 
and  town  associations,  would  need  but  one 
member  to  be  provided. 

The  conveyance  of  the  real  estate  held 
by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  to  the 
State  is  accepted,  and  the  members  of  the 
commission  are  to  serve  without  compen¬ 
sation;  their  necessary  and  legitimate  ex¬ 
penses  while  attending  to  the  State  of¬ 
ficial  duties,  however,  to  be  paid  by  the 
State.  The  commission  is  given  the 
power  to  hold  a  State  Fair  at  such  times 
as  it  is  deemed  proper,  and  to  publish  the 
time  of  holding  the  same  in  January  of 
each  year,  after  this  year.  The  commis¬ 
sion  is  given  the  power  to  grant  free  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Fair  Grounds  to  the  life 
members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 
The  commission  is  also  given  power  to  ap¬ 
point  the  superintendent  of  State  Fair, 
and  assistants,  and  to  regulate  their  duties 
and  salaries,  and  makes  them  subject  to 
removal  at  the  pleasure  of  the  commis¬ 
sion.  At  the  close  of  the  Fair  it  is 
obliged  to  pay  into  the  State  Treasury  any 
balances  remaining  in  its  hands,  and  to 
make  a  detailed  and  itemized  statement  of 
receipts  and  disbursements.  County  or 
local  associations  holding  a  fair  during 
the  week  in  which  the  State  Fair  is  held 
are  to  be  deprived  of  State  money;  and 
premiums  amounting  to  $1,000  are  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  the  best  exhibits  of 
county  and  town  associations. 

Just  why  this  bill  was  substituted  for 
the  original  one  is  not  entirely  clear.  The 
objections  to  that  bill  were  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  commissioner,  while  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  management  of  the  Fair, 
was  provided  with  an  advisory  board  of 
nine,  whose  opinions  were  likely  to  be  con¬ 
flicting,  and  consequently  likely  to  de¬ 
moralize  the  management  to  some  extent. 
The  present  bill  is  certainly  open  to  abuses. 
Under  the  present  pressure  by  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests,  and  the  evidently  earn¬ 
est  intentions  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
the  first  board  is  likely  to  be  a  represen¬ 
tative  one.  Three  of  the  members,  how¬ 
ever,  will  hold  office  for  only  one  year; 
three  for  two  years,  and  three  for  three 
years,  and  if  the  interest  in  the  mean¬ 
time  should  flag  it  would  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  place  men  on  the  commission 
who  are  not  really  representatives  of  the 
agricultural  classes,  and  Governors  yet  to 
be  elected  may  find  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
trol  the  commission  for  political  purposes 
through  their  power  to  select  a  majority 
of  the  commission. 

The  Legislature  has  appropriated  $11,000 
for  erecting  a  m^ch-needed  dwelling-house 
for  the  Director  of  the  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva.  It  also  appropriated 
$8,000  for  agricultural  experiments  at  the 
Geneva  Station.  The  Legislature  appro¬ 
priated  the  $98,000  collected  from  the  rac¬ 
ing  associations,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  county  and  town  agricultural  societies, 
ft  appropriated  $75,000  to  pay  beet-sugar 
bounties  this  year.  The'  law  has  also 
been  passed  preventing  gambling  on  the 
grounds  of  any  fair  association  in  the 
State. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Governor  has  reappointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion:  A.  C.  Chase,  Syracuse;  F.  O.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Canandaigua;  Hon.  F.  C.  Schraub, 
Lowville,  and  Nicholas  Hallock,  Long 
Island,  and  has  also  appointed  Edgar  G. 
Dusenbury,  Portville,  Cattaraugus  County, 
to  succeed  Dr.  G.  Howard  Davison;  also 
Martin  L.  Allen,  of  Fayetteville,  Seneca 
County,  to  succeed  W.  C.  Barry,  and  Oscar 
H.  Hale,  of  Stockholm,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Ives. 

MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

ON  THE  FALL  RIVER  LINE  DOCK  I 
saw  a  quantity  of  barbed  wire  made  by  a 
Worcester,  Mass.,  company;  300  coils  were 
for  Portland,  Oregon;  another  300  were 
marked  Guaymas,  Mexico;  100,  Maracaibo, 
South  America;  and  400  were  bound  for 
Auckland,  New  Zealand.  The  first  lot  was 
of  the  two-barb  variety;  the  others  the 
four-barb. 

A  PROFITABLE  DELAY.— It  is  not 
often  that  a  great  delay  in  the  arrival  of 
a  shipment  brings  much  gain  to  the  owner. 
This  occurrred,  however,  in  the  case  of  the 
bark  Ancona,  which  recently  arrived  at 
Boston  from  the  Philippines,  after  a  voy 
age  of  150  days,  having  on  board  18,300  bales 
of  hemp.  The  price  of  this  product  has  ad¬ 
vanced  greatly  during  the  past  few  months, 
and  the  cargo  is  now  worth  nearly  $800,000, 
making  a  big  margin  of  profit  on  its  value 
at  the  time  the  bark  sailed  from  Manila 
SPITZENBURG  APPLES  are  now  quoted 
the  highest  in  the  market,  the  top  figure 
being  $6  per  barrel.  Fancy  Spy  and  Green¬ 
ing  come  next,  and  Ben  Davis  and  Baldwin 
are  even  in  the  race,  the  highest  wholesale 
price  being  $4.50.  Some  extra  large  speci 
mens  of  Ben  Davis  are  offered.  Apples  lose 
their  beautiful  natural  bloom  after  being 
handled,  and  they  are  wiped  and  polished 
with  cloths  to  make  them  presentable  for 
the  fruit  stands.  Ben  Davis,  with  his 
leathery  hide  and  corky  interior,  takes  a 
shine  equal  to  a  dude’s  patent  leathers. 

HOLLAND  CHEESE  FOR  CUBA. 
Trade  with  Havana  is  on  the  increase.  On 
a  ferryboat  I  saw  a  truckload  of  cheese 
made  in  Holland,  which  was  being  carted 
from  the  German  Line  steamers,  which 
land  at  Hoboken,  N.  J„  to  the  Cuban  line 
on  the  New  York  side.  The  truckman  said 
that  there  were  several  thousand  boxes  in 
the  shipment.  These  boxes  were  about  18 
inches  square  and  four  inches  deep,  con¬ 
taining  four  cheeses.  An  auger  hole  In 
one  side  of  the  box  covered  with  a  wire 
screen,  furnished  ventilation,  and  a  con 
spicuous  sign  on  each  box  warned  against 
storing  them  near  the  engine  room  on 
board  steamer. 

NOTES  ON  SUNDRY  PRODUCTS.— A 
recent  shipment  of  railroad  construction 
material  from  this  country  to  Hongkong, 
China,  was  valued  at  $50,000.  It  is  said 
that  our  shipments  of  wire  and  cut  nails 
and  iron  pipe  to  China  and  Japan  this 

season  are  the  largest  on  record . 

Pig  tin  has  advanced  about  $10  per  ton  in 
London.  In  five-ton  lots  for  present  de 
livery,  it  is  quoted  here  at  30  to  31  cents. 

. Buyers  of  copper  are  quite 

active,  especially  for  foreign  account. 
The  highest  figure  mentioned  is  17  cents. 

. Furnace  men  report  a  good 

business  in  pig  iron,  the  top  quotation  for 

No.  IX  northern  being  $23 . 

Turpentine  dealers  are  looking  for  im 
proved  trade  with  the  coming  of  Spring. 
The  new  crop  movement  in  the  producing 
sections  is  expected  to  be  backward.  The 
present  price  is  55V£  to  56  cents  per  gallon. 
Business  in  tar  is  light.  Quotations  run 

from  $2  to  $3.75  per  barrel . Cit 

ric  acid  has  dropped  three  cents  per  pound. 
This  is  obtained  from  the  lemon  and  simi¬ 
lar  fruits.  The  decline  in  price  was  caused 

by  sharp  competition . Grain 

alcohol  is  down  one  cent  per  gallon,  first 

quality  now  being  $2.41 . The 

cotton-thread  combination  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $3,750,000  to  $5,000,000. 
This  practically  controls  the  cotton-thread 

trade  of  the  world . Exports  of 

lumber  from  San  Francisco  for  the  first 
two  months  of  this  year  were  2,122,000  feet 
The  greatest  quantity  went  to  Australia 
845,000  feet. 

PINEAPPLES,  ONIONS  AND  HORSE¬ 
RADISH  AT  AUCTION. — The  first  auction 
sale  of  pineapples  from  Havana  took  place 
on  the  dock  of  the  Ward  Line  steamers  In 
this  city  April  3.  There  were  1,000  barrels 
in  the  lot.  Two  barrels  branded  first  qual¬ 
ity,  containing  37  pines  each,  sold  at  30 
cents  per  pine.  The  others  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  seven  to  16  cents  each.  There 
were  also  300  crates  of  Havana  onions  sold 
at  the  same  place  at  $1.45  to  $1.55  per  crate. 
The  quality  was  good.  A  shipment  of  178 
barrels  of  horseradish  was  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  Missouri.  Sixty  barrels  were 
sold  at  auction  at  6%  cents  per  pound. 
The  remainder  was  disposed  of  at  private 


sale,  one  commission  man  taking  75  bar¬ 
rels.  The  roots  were  six  to  eight  inches 
long,  and  averaged  not  far  from  an  inch  In 
diameter.  I  saw  one  2%  inches  through, 
but  there  were  few  such  overgrown  speci¬ 
mens.  The  bulk  of  the  oranges  received  in 
this  market  are  disposed  of  at  auction. 
Catalogues  are  printed  giving  the  names  of 
the  brands,  and  samples  of  each  different 
line  are  opened  some  time  before  the  sale 
to  give  the  people  a  chance  to  inspect  the 
goods.  The  selling  is  quickly  done,  as 
buyers  know  what  they  want  and  how 
much  they  v/ill  pay.  w.  w.  h. 


Worth  heading. 

"You  will  find  enclosed  thirty -one 
one-cent  stamps  for  one  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Medical  Advisers,  cloth  bound,”  writes 
James  E.  Crampton,  Esq.,  of  Sharps- 
burg,  Washington  Co.,  Md.  " This  book 
is  for  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  using 
your  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery,  ’  and  I 
cannot  praise  your  medicine  too  highly. 

I  was  in  business  in  Baltimore  and  had 
rheumatism  for  three  months  ;  couldn’t 
walk  at  all.  I  tried  the  best  doctors  I 
could  get,  but  they  did  me  no  good.  I 
took  three  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  and  it  cured  me 
sound.  I  came  home  to  Sharpsburg, 
and  there  were  three  cases  of  different 
diseases.  I  advised  the  patients  to  use 
Dr.  Pierce’s  medicines,  which  they  did, 
and  all  were  cured.” 

"Golden  Medical  Discovery”  contains 
no  alcohol,  cocaine,  nor  other  narcotic. 

Free.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser,  1008  pages,  is  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  stamps  to  pay  expense  of 
mailing  only.  Sena  21  one-cent  stamps 
for  the  book  bound  in  paper,  or  31 
atamps  for  cloth  binding,  to  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  PRICES 

Trial.  Guaranteed.  Double 
_  and  Combination  Beam 

— _ J  OSGOOD  1031  Central  St. 

Catalog  Fre«.  Write  now.  BINGHAMTON, N  Y. 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  TANKS. 

For  all  purposes  and 
of  any  size  wanted. 
Cheaper  than  wood  and 
last  four  times  as  long. 
Never  rot  or  leak.  Will 
not  burst  by  freezing' 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  before  payment. 
Also  SILOS,  FEED  COOKERS  and  BATH  TUBS. 
Drop  us  card  and  get  full  particulars  and  see  the 
money  we  will  save  you. 

B.  F.  FREELAND  &  SONS, 

Box  7,  Middlebury,  Ind. 

DIRECT  To  You 

t-'uU  (V  Wide  Narrow. 


•Wood 

--  ^  1  w  frame,  §  i  i  i 

Price,  $7.20.  Kjf  gprlnar  tooth  Har-  4* 

_ ,  Automatic  Weedere;  all  kinds  Ag*l  Implements,  Vehicles, 

Harness.  Free  Oitnl^iyne  explains  how  we  are  able  to  undersell  others. 
CASH  SUPPLY  ^  n*P»G.  CO.,  Dept.G.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


CLARKS 

DISK 
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CUTAWAY 
HARROW 


Steel  Frame,  Reversible. 


DUTTON 
MOWER 
KNIEE 
GRINDER.  S 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  SULKY 
DISK  *  ,  PLOW  i 


The 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices  to 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Higgauum,  Conn 


Brass  Band 

IaHtrumentH,  Drum*,  Uniform*, 
A  Hupp  le*.  Write  for  catalog,  446 
illustrations,  FRKK;  it  gives  in¬ 
formation  for  musicians  and  new 
bands.  LYON  <&  HEALY, 

80  Adam.  HU,  CHICAGO. 


“Goshen”  Tanks 

Represent  Honest 
Tank  Value .... 

and  these  are  the  reasons  why :  They  are  made  of  the 

best  heavy  gulvanlzed 
steel;  they  simply  can¬ 
not  warp,  swell  or  fall  to 
pieces  from  drying  out; 
heavy  iron  bound  edges 
protect  them  from  bend¬ 
ing  or  denting. 

ANTI-SEPTIC 

.  -  there  is  no  place  for  disease 

germs  In  these  tanks.  Pure  water  makes  good  milk  and 
nutter;  prevents  many  diseases,  hog  cholera,  etc.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  get  our  48  page  catalogue,  sent  FUEL. 

Kelly  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.  27  Purl  St.,  Goshen,  lod. 


Burlington 

Route 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED 

TOURIST  PARTIES  TO 

California 


If  you  are  going  to  California  and  wish 
to  save  expense,  yet  travel  in  safety  and 
comfort,  investigate  these  “once -a- week 
parties.”  They  leave  every  Wednesday 
from  both  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  joining 
at  Denver.  Then  past  the  grandest  scenery 
in  the  world,  over  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grando 
Railroad.  A  few  hours’  stop  to  see  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  on  via  Ogden  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway.  A  special  agent 
is  in  Charge  of  each  party,  and  the  cars  are 
comfortable  and  exquisitely  clean.  Write 
for  a  folder  giving  full  particulars  and  send 
6  cents  in  postage  for  our  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  book  on  California.  It  Is  a  work  of  art. 
P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Young  Buckeye  Walking  Cultivator. 

Something  New 


in  the  line  of  WALKING 
CULTIVATORS,  yet  the 
most  practical  walker  ever 
built.  Has  all  the  advantages 
of  a  parallel  movement,  yet 
without  any  joints  or  connec-- 
tions  to  wear  out.  Front  ends 
of  the  gangs  operate  automatically 
on  ROLLER  BEARINGS  on  axle,  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  take  a  direct  line  of 
draft,  which  always  keeps  the  gangs 
parallel  and  the  shovels  square  with 
the  row.  The  gangs  are  suspended 
from  a  chain  and  rod  at  the  center  of 
them,  to  a  flat  spring,  which  makes 
them  VERY  EASY  to  OPERATE. 
Made  both  pin  and  spring  shovel.  We 
If  in  the  market  for  a  walking  cultivator,  do  not 


make  a  full  line  of  riding  and  walking  cultivators  _ _ 

fail  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this  implement.  Send  for  catalogue. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  GO.,  No.  9  Canal  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio, 

And  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Humorous. 

Oh!  “zebra”  Is  a  funny  word, 

And  so  ’t  will  be  alway! 

Because  while  it  begins  with  “z” 

It  ever  ends  with  “a!”  —Puck. 

“That  little  boy  seems  as  busy  as  a 
bee.”  “Yes,  he  has  hives.”— Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin. 

She:  “Have  they  decided  what  the 
National  air  is?”  He:  “Oh,  yes!”  She: 
“What  is  it?”  He:  “Millionaire.” — De¬ 
troit  Free  Press. 

Teacher:  “Lewis,  can  you  define  poli¬ 
tics?”  Lewis  (aged  11):  “Yes,  ma’am. 
Politics  is  the  art  of  spendin’  taxes.”— 
Harper’s  Bazar. 

Doctor:  “Do  you  know  the  effects  of 
getting  too  mucn  mercury  in  your  sys¬ 
tem?”  Denny:  “Yis,  doctor,  Oi’d  be  a 
thermometer.” — Chicago  News. 

Dobbs:  “Did  you  see  about  that  bag¬ 
gageman  who  claims  to  have  discovered 
a  sure  cure  for  influenza?”  Bobbs:  “He 
ought  to  know  how  to  check  the  grip.”— 
Baltimore  American. 

“Wiiut  gits  me,”  said  Uncle  Eben,  “is 
de  way  some  people  kin  fin’  time  to  sym¬ 
pathize  wid  nations  ’way  off  yonder 
when  dar  is  so  many  po’  folks  right 
aroun’  de  corner  who  is  fightin’  tempta¬ 
tion  on  an  empty  stomach.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

Inquiring  Tourist:  “Tell  me,  what 
were  your  sensations  while  you  were 
crouching  in  your  cyclone  cellar  with 
the  terrible  tornado  raging  just  above 
you?”  Kansas  Farmer:  “Wa-al,  I  reckon 
it’s  safe  to  say  that  I  felt  sorter  under 
the  weather.” — Puck. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOlESALE  PBFES  “'“Tve  SS5 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  JjA»  K  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  58  year*.  Officially  Endorsed  by  tte 
Grange.  Low  nrlces  will  surprise  you.  ^ntefor  Sai mp! les. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS^COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  fuU  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Dept.  B.  P.  O.  Box  890,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  NIAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES 

For  Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Top-Dressing  Grass  Lands  (1  and  2  bags  per  acre),  Cabbages, 
Turnips,  early  or  late,  Truck,  Orchards,  Fruits,  Onions,  Hops,  Sugar  Beets,  Tobacco,  etc. 

CORN  CAN  BE  MADE  A  RENOVATING  CROP,  IE  EROEERLY  MANURED . 

[From  the  American  Agriculturist.] 

B  L  S  has  iust  purchased  a  run-out  farm  in  Jersey  that  formerly  produced  large  fruit  crops  It 
will  doubtless  produce  good  yields  of  all  crops  if  properly  manured.  The  Mapes  corn  manure  alone 
wLs  used  on  the  large  crops  recently  described  in  American  Agriculturist,  but  such  y  ields  are  possible 
only  by  an  exceptional  combination  of  season,  sunshine,  moisture,  soil,  texture  and  fertilization,  ant 
by  tbe^use  of  seed  that  will  produce  two  or  more  ears  per  stalk.  Corn  is  a  comparatively  sure  crop, 
and  Prof  Mapes  says  that  with  judicious  fertilization,  it  can  be  made  a  renovating  crop  and  not  an 
PvhnnTtinjr  cron  as  is  generally  supposed,  bringing  up  the  land  to  good  condition  for  grass  or  general 
cro™USbesfdes°m ak i rfg^mcmey  ^f rom^the  start,  !n<f  having  the  field  left  clean  and  free  of  weeds.  He 
advocates  applying  fertilizers  broadcast  for  corn,  as  by  reason  of  its  wide  spreading  roots  the  ciop 
till  be  much  more  vigorous  and  stand  the  drouth  better.  For  corn,  use  3  bags  of  Mapes  or  some  other 
high  grade  corn  manure  (broadcast),  oats  1  to  2  bags,  potatoes  3  bags  and  upwards,  cabbage  and  beets 
8  or  10  bags,  turnips  3  or  4  bags.  All  the  small  fruits  can  be  fertilized  to  advantage.  If  your  stable 
manure  is  used  on  corn  land,  half  the  quantity  of  fertilizer  named  would  be  sufficient. 

The  Mapes  Potato  Manure  May  Be  Used  also  on  all  Vegetables,  Fruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruits 

Eight  Years  on  Apple  and  Pear  Orchards,  Crass,  Potatoes,  Corn,  Strawberries,  Etc. 

Wilmer  Atkinson,  under  the  beading  “  Orchards,”  in  the  I  arm  Journal,  writes  . 

“  We  are  often  asked  what  kind  of  fertilizers  to  use  in  the  orchard,  and  perhaps  as  good  an  answer 
we  can  give  is,  use  Mapes  Manures,  for  this  is  the  kind  and  only  kind  we  have  used  in  our  young  thirty- 
acre  orchard  since  it  was  planted  eight  years  ago.  The  trees  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  are  uow  coming 
into  bearing,  and  the  past  season  we  cut  three  tons  of  Timothy  hay  per  acre  off  a  part  of  the  orchar  1, 
and  we  have  not  used  a  ton  of  stable  manure  from  the  beginning.  M  e  have  found  these  manures  equally 
good  for  grass,  potatoes  and  corn  as  for  orchard  trees. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlets  and  Price-Lists. 

See  large  successful  crops  grown  with  the  Mapes  Manures— Corn  Potatoes,  etc.,  described  in  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  advertisements  in  March  31,  24,  17  and  lu,  outside  back  page. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Go.,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

The  highest  prices  obtained  for  tobacco  crops  in  Mass,  and  Ct.  reported  in  the  press  the  past  year  (1899)  were  grown  with 
the  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURES.  _ 


Success  Weeder 

and  Surface  Cultivator 

The  opinion  of  farmers  who  have  tested  it : 


The  held  trial  came  off  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  as  expected.  The  people  repre¬ 
senting  the  other  weeders  did  not  like  the 
Held  in  which  we  had  the  trial.  1  told  them 
it  was  just  as  fair  for  them  as  for  the  “  Suc¬ 
cess"  weeder.  The  weeders  were  given  a 
good  thorough  trial  and  the  unanimous  de¬ 
cision  was  in  favor  of  t  he  “  Hallock's  Success 
Anti-clog"  weeder.  1  did  not  hear  of  any¬ 
one  present  having  a  differentopinion.  After 
the  formal  trial  was  over  we  went  to  a  Held 
of  beans,  and  the  advantages  in  favor  of  the 
“Success"  weeder  were  just  as  apparent  there 
as  in  the  cornHeld. 

E.  D.  ROMSEY,  Batavia,  N.  Y 


Surface  cultivation  will  average  50  per  cent,  better  returns  than 
the  old  way.  Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it. 


D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805,  York,  Pa. 


Patent  Pending 


Designed  expressly  for  Farmers,  Thrashers,  Well- 
Drillers.  Simple,  Strong,  Durable— Absolutely  Safe. 
Mention  this  paper.  Manufactured  by  The  Bing- 
hamtou  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 

A  FIRST-CLASS  POTATO  PLANTER 

aud  Digger  Combined.  Two  Machines  for  one 
price.  Every  farmer  can  afford  to  buy  it.  Special 
introductory  prices  to  farmers  this  year. 

SCHOFIELD  &  CO.,  Freeport,  III. 

COLD 

Is  made  in  using  or  selling  the  Nagley  Automatic 

TRANSPLANTER. 

Used  in  transplanting  Tobacco.  Cabbage,  Celery, 
Tomatoes,  Sugar  Beets,  8weet  Potatoes,  Strawber- 
berries  and  other  plants.  Potato  planting  attachment 
extra.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work.  Write 
for  prices.  NAGLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


The  Most  Cider. 

of  the  BEST  QUALITY  and  PUREST 

form  can  ba'.etured  from  a  glvi-u  . 
quantity  of  apples  by  the  use  or  the 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESS.  ^ 

The  only  press  awarded  medal  and 3 

diploma  at  W orld’a  Fair.  Get  our  free 
Illustrated  catalogue  before  buying. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

lg  alum  St.,  JIT.  (ilLKAU,  OHIO. 

IDER 

MACHINERY 

Best  and  cheapest. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 

1H  W  ater  8treet» 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Excellent  for 
“brushing”  In 
clover  and 
grass  seeds. 


V&Ecliose  Weeder 

Jf\  ,  Adopts  an  Entirely  New  Principle  in  Weeders. 

The  teeth  are  adjustable  so  that  those  coming  imme- 
I  diately  over  the  plants  In  the  row  may  gradually  be 
raised  as  the  plants  Increase  In  size.  It  means  that 
this  weeder  may  bo  used  long  afte  r  the  ®‘lltemne  *ed 
other  Weeders  has  ceased.  Has  39  oil  tempered 
spring  teeth,  all  adjustable  to  be  raised  or  ! lowered, 
-to  stand  straight,  or  slant  to  or  from  the  J>]a^*: 

tBe  BELCHER'  A  TAYLOrV T.  CO.,  Bo.  a,  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 

FOR  CULTIVATING  CORN 

—  and  all  kinds  and  varieties  of  row  crops,  whether  planted  in  drills  or  checks,  on 
hillsides  or  levels,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  I 

KRAUS  CULTIVATOR 

It  is  so  simple  and  easy  to  operate  any  boy  can  work  it.  High  wheels,  light 
f]r.  ft  and  perfectly  balanced.  Shovel,  adjustable  up,  down  or  sideways.  Gangs  instantly  set 
in  or  out  to  suit  different  width  crops.  1‘lowa  elear  to  end  of  row.  Pivot  axles  move  whole 
machine  gangs  and  all  to  rightor  left  instantly  on  touching  foot  levers. Onlythlng  that twill  1 really 
cultivate  side  hid  rows.  Catalogue  free.  The  Akron  Cultivator  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Akron  0. 


All  Steel 


LAND  ROLLERS. 

Write  us 
for  Special 
*  Delivered 
Prices. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
Also  manufacturers  of  TORNADO  Feed  Cutters 


The  Spangler  Corn  Planter. 


The  Most  Perfect  Corn 
Dropper  In  the  World. 


With  or  without  Fertilizer  Attachment.  Write  for 
circulars  and  prices  of  Planters  and  Grain  Drills. 
We  can  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Address 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO..  York,  Pa. 


We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  all  kinds  of 

RUBBER  and  LEATHER  BELTING.  We  buy  out 
goods  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales.  Write  for 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No.  57  on 
Hardware,  Pipe,  Roofing,  Plumbing  Material 
Wire.  Rope  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  etc.,  etc. 
OUR  PRIDES  ere  OME-HALF  of  OTHt  M 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.Wc5BjCA^)!8ta 

SEPARATORS  and  POWERS 

for  1, 2  aud  3  horses,  with  governor;  level 
or  even  tread.  Catalogue  free. 


Sweep  Powers,  Corn  Shellers,  Feed’ Mills,  Steel  Rollers,  Mowers, 
Rakes,  Cultivators,  Saws,  Kngines — 3  to  25  H.  P.,  mounted  or 

stationary.  The  Meaalntfer  Miff*  Uo.,  Tutainy,  P* 


.PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELED 

1  1  crusher  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  aerates  and  levels  all  soils,  for 

jurposes  under  all  conditions.  Made  entirely  of  cost 
'r&  j  and  wrought  iron ,  they  are  indestructible.  They  are 
°^e  cheapest  and  best  riding  harrows  and  pulverizers  on 
rth.  Various  sizes,  for  various  uses,  3  to  13^4  feet.  We 
,iail  catalogue  and  booklet,  “An  Ideal  Harrow,  ”  free. 

itN  TRIAL  TO  BE  RETURNED  AT  MY  EXPENSE  IF  NOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY  *  — —  — 

Ull  I  niHL  kaw  York.  Chicaero.  Columbus,  Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City, 

_ _  .  .  w.  .  a-i.  mm  :  1 1 :  ai  I 


idress  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Nlfr.,  Millington,  N.  J. 


I  deliver  free  on  board  at 
San  Francisco,  Ac. 

or  Chicago.  III. 
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THE  COLD  STORAGE  OF  FRUITS. 

INTERESTING  EXPERIMENTS  AT  DARTFOBD,  ENGLAND. 

Effect  of  Varied  Temperatures. 

THE  CONDITIONS. — In  each  chamber  the  fruit  is 
stored  under  three  different  conditions,  exposed  on 
the  shelves,  enveloped  in  grease-proof  paper,  and 
surrounded  or  covered  by  cotton  wool.  The  last  two 
conditions  are  supplied  with  a  view  to  checking  the 
loss  of  weight  from  the  fruit  by  evaporation,  which, 
it  was  anticipated,  would  take  place.  The  increased 
weight  of  the  air  of  the  chambers  as  it  is  cooled  by 
contact  with  the  cold  brine  walls,  causes  a  downward 
current  over  'them,  and  of  course  a  corresponding 
upward  current  at  other  parts  of  the 
chambers.  There  is,  therefore,  a  con¬ 
stant  circulation  of  air  maintained. 

These  incessant  air  currents  passing 
over  the  surface  of  the  fruit  extract 
moisture  from  i't,  and  hence  the  use 
of  the  interposing  materials  to  check 
this  continual  drying  process. 

STRAWBERRIES.  —  In  dealing 
with  the  different  fruits  experiment¬ 
ed  with,  I  will  first  of  all  take  the 
strawberry.  It  was  nearly  at  the 
end  of  the  season  of  this  fruit, 
namely,  July  23,  when  my  visits  be¬ 
gan.  I  could  therefore,  only  report 
on  fruit  placed  in  previously.  The 
temperature  of  No.  1  chamber  was 
maintained  at  42  degrees,  of  No.  2  at 
36  degrees,  and  of  No.  3  at  30  de¬ 
grees.  I  found  a  very  striking  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  condition  of  the  fruit, 
all  of  which  had  been  put  in  two 
weeks  before,  on  July  8. 

That  in  No.  1  was  moldy,  al¬ 
though  the  fruit  inclosed  in  paper 
was  hardly  so  bad  as  that  exposed, 
and  that  in  wool.  In  No.  2  the  ex¬ 
posed  fruit  was  a  little  moldy,  but 
not  so  bad  as  in  No.  1;  wool  fruit 
slightly  affected,  but  very  little, 
flavor  good;  paper  fruit  sound, 
flavor  good.  With  regard  to  No.  3 
the  state  of  affairs  was  better.  In 
each  experiment  the  fruit  was  quite 
sound  and  good.  It  was  not  frozen, 
in  spite  of  the  temperature  of  30  de¬ 
grees,  but  a  slight  'toughness  of  the 
flesh  was  observable.  The  exposed 
fruit,  though  sound,  was  dull,  and 
had  a  glazed  appearance.  That  in 
paper  was  good  and  fresh.  Weekly 
visits  were  subsequently  paid.  So 
far  as  the  highest  temperature  was 
concerned  the  experiment  was  at  an 
end,  as  the  fruit  was  spoiled.  The 
intermediate  temperature  gave  little 
better  results,  and  after  the  'third 
week  of  storage  the  greater  part  of 
the  fruit  was  decaying.  In  the  30-degrees  chamber, 
'however,  a  very  different  state  of  affairs  prevailed. 
At  the  end  oi  the  third  week  'the  exposed  fruit  in  No. 
3  was  all  sound,  but  dull  and  flabby-looking,  the  flesh 
tough;  the  fruit  in  wool  was  sound,  clear,  and  fresh, 
the  flavor  excellent;  the  fruit  in  paper  sound,  but 
dull,  and  flesh  rather  tough.  The  strawberry  experi¬ 
ments  may  be  epitomised  as  follows:  1,  The  fruit 
cannot  be  kept  long  in  a  temperature  of  36  degrees 
or  upwards;  2,  It  can  be  kept  for  three  weeks  at 
least  in  a  temperature  of  30  degrees;  3,  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  surround  the  fruit  with  cotton  wool,  or.  in 
'the  case  or  fruit  in  crates,  to  place  a  pad  of  that 
material  over  the  top.  if  this  precaution  is  not  taken, 


the  fruit,  though  sound,  becomes  dull,  and  loses  the 
fresh  inviting  appearance  which  is  so  important  when 
it  is  offered  for  sale. 

BLACK  CURRANTS. — A  series  of  experiments 
with  these  began  on  August  10,  and  weekly  observa¬ 
tions  were  made.  In  No.  1  chamber  the  temperature 
was  36  degrees,  in  No.  2  30  degrees  and  in  No.  3  26 
degrees.  At  the  end  of  10  days  the  fruit  was  sound, 
fresh,  clear  and  in  good  marketable  condition.  From 
that  time  it  began  to  shrivel,  there  being  little  to 
choose  between  the  cnambers,  or  the  fruit  exposed 
in  paper  and  in  wool,  respectively.  Inasmuch  as  the 
value  of  black  currants  may  rise  if  good  fruit  can 
be  held  over  a  glut  lasting  only  a  few  days,  I  was 
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disposed  to  regard  this  experiment  as  a  qualified  suc¬ 
cess  rather  than  an  absolute  failure.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  that  the  fruit  could  not  be  kept  from  shriveling 
for  a  fortnight  was  a  disappointment.  Subsequently 
the  idea  occurred  to  me  to  have  some  of  the  fruit 
removed  from  the  store  and  kept  for  a  few  hours  in 
a  normal  temperature,  thus  subjecting  it  to  the  same 
conditions  as  would  prevail  in  the  case  of  fruit  en 
route  from  farm  to  market.  This  was  done  at  the 
end  of  the  third  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week.  It  elicited  a  curious,  interesting,  and  instruc¬ 
tive  fact,  namely,  that  the  fruit,  when  almost  as 
wrinkled  as  dried  shop  currants,  will  plump  and 
freshen  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  marketable.  This 


was  especially  the  case  with  black  currants  that  had 
been  stored  in  market  craltes  covered  with  a  wad  of 
cotton  wool.  After  a  fortnight’s  storage  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  No.  2  was  raised  to  32  degrees,  and  this 
served  to  give  the  best  results  of  all. 

RED  CURRANTS. — The  experiments  with  this 
fruit  were  an  unqualified  success.  No.  1  chamber 
was  maintained  ait  36  degrees;  No.  2  was  started  at 
30  degrees  and  raised  after  'two  weeks  to  32;  No.  3 
was  started  at  26  degrees  and  raised  to  30  degrees. 
The  fruit  was  stored  on  August  10  and  was  exam¬ 
ined  with  great  care  for  six  consecutive  weeks.  To 
begin,  26  degrees  and  even  30  degrees  were  found  to 
be  too  cold.  With  the  former  the  fruit  froze,  and 
with  the  latter  lost  clearness.  Excel¬ 
lent  results  were,  however,  got  in 
chambers  1  ana  2.  The  fruit  re¬ 
mained  perfectly  sound  for  six 
weeks,  and  when  exposed  for  16 
hours  to  a  normal  temperature, 
maintained  its  freshness.  The  fruit 
surrounded  oy  paper  was  better  than 
that  exposed,  and  also  superior  to 
that  in  wool;  indeed,  it  was  difficult 
to  distinguish  it  from  freshly-gath¬ 
ered  fruit.  Wool  seemed  to  encour¬ 
age  bleeding,  and  the  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  seemed  to  be  (1)  a  temperature 
of  32  to  36  degrees;  (2)  a  covering  of 
paper  to  prevent  contact  with  the 
currents  of  air  constantly  flowing. 

CHERRIES. — The  temperature  of 
No.  1  chamber  was  kept  at  42  de¬ 
grees,  of  No.  2,  36  degrees  and  of 
No.  3,  30  degrees  for  cnis  fruit.  It 
had  been  in  storage  a  fortnight  when 
I  began  my  visits.  In  No.  1  the  ex¬ 
posed  fruit  was  sound,  but  dull;  the 
fruit  in  wool  was  not  only  sound  but 
quite  fresh  and  clear;  that  in  paper 
was  somewhat  moldy.  The  end  of 
the  third  week  found  all  the  fruit 
decaying  and  moldy.  A  much  better 
condition  of  affairs  existed  in  the 
intermediate  chamber.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  week  all  the  fruit  was 
quite  sound.  A  defect  of  the  fruit 
exposed  (and  in  a  lesser  degree  than 
in  paper)  was  that  it  was  dull.  The 
fruit  covered  with  wool,  however, 
was  not  only  sound,  sweet  and  juicy, 
but  fresh  and  clear.  The  same  con¬ 
dition  was  observable  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  week.  After  that  the  fruit 
began  to  wrinkle.  Almost  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  No.  3.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  the  fruit  was  sound, 
but  flabby  and  dull,  exposed,  and  in 
paper;  wool-covered,  clear  and  fresh. 

GENERAL  REMARKS.— The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  important  points:  The 
fruits  must  be  placed  in  storage 
in  advance  of  dead  ripeness.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  strawberries.  Fruits  that  are  fully 
ripe  will  keep  for  some  time,  but  lose  surface  fresh¬ 
ness,  becoming  seared  and  unsightly.  It  is  useless  to 
put  injured  fruit  in  store.  Cherries  pecked  by  birds 
soon  go  off,  and  other  fruits  impaired  in  any  way  will 
not  keep.  To  achieve  success  the  fruit  must  be 
sound.  The  fruit  should  be  covered  or  surrounded 
with  cotton  wool.  It  was  observable  that  fruit  so 
treated  retained  its  freshness  much  longer  than  that 
left  exposed.  The  chambers  must  be  kept  dry,  and 
close-fitting  doors  are  necessary,  otherwise  damp  and 
gritty  impurities  find  entrance.  We  had  a  little 
initial  trouble  with  No.  2  on  this  account,  and  after 
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it  was  remedied  the  fruit  kept  much  better.  All  de¬ 
caying  or  impure  matter  must  be  rigidly  excluded. 
The  Dartford  chambers  (open  to  inspection  by  any 
one  interested)  are  models  of  cleanliness.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  some  fruit  placed  in  one  before  the  smell  of  paint 
had  quite  disappeared,  tasted  unpleasant.  w.  a.  s. 


The  Farmers’  Club. 


"  Adulterated  Vinegar;”  Testing  Samples. 

I  have  25  or  30  barrels  of  cider  vinegar,  made  in  the 
Fall  of  1896,  from  Winter  apples,  which  I  am  very  desir¬ 
ous  of  selling  at  once,  as  1  need  the  proceeds.  I  have 
written  and  sent  word  to  the  nearest  vinegar  tester,  but 
he  says  that  he  cannot  come  now.  He  gives  no  definite 
time  for  coming.  He  asks  for  pint  samples  from  each 
and  every  barrel.  Twenty-five  or  30  samples  packed  and 
shipped  would  cost  me  $3  or  $4,  besides  being  very  un¬ 
satisfactory,  as  a  barrel  will  test  very  differently  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom,  and  it  would  not  be  a  test  by 
which  I  could  safely  guarantee  its  actual  strength.  What 
can  I  do?  Can  I  compel  an  immediate  test,  or  must  I 
submit  to  the  slowness  of  time,  and  a  law  that  will  not 
let  a  farmer  sell  a  pure  farm  product  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  some  fellow  with  a  political  pull?  j.  g.  c. 

Portland,  N.  Y. 

I  have  a  barrel  of  vinegar  made  two  years  ago  that  is 
too  weak  to  use,  and  I  cannot  make  it  stronger.  What 
can  I  do  for  it?  Will  acetic  acid  added  to  it  do?  If  so, 
how  much  is  needed  for  50  gallons.  e.  r. 

Ida  Grove,  Iowa. 

The  New  York  State  law  prohibits  the  use  of  acetic 
acid  as  E.  R.  purposes  using  it.  Cider  vinegar  means 
vinegar  made  exclusively  from  pure  apple  juice,  and 
no  person  is  permitted  to  manufacture,  keep  or  offer 
for  sale,  any  adulterated  vinegar.  We  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  the  addition  of  the  acetic  acid  to  this  vinegar, 
even  for  home  use. 

J.  G.  C.  might  himself  make  the  test  with  acetic 
acid  with  the  Mott’s  acetometer,  with  the  test  re¬ 
cently  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  test  for  the 
solids  contained  in  the  vinegar  is  more  difficult. 
The  hydrometer  used  for  this  would  not  show  all  the 
solids,  if  the  vinegar  was  comparatively  new,  and  con¬ 
tained  a  large  amount  of  alcohol.  In  this  case,  the 
only  sure  way  to  ascertain  the  solids  would  be  to 
have  the  vinegar  chemically  analyzed.  We  think,  on 
the  whole,  the  'best  way  would  be  to  send  the  sam¬ 
ple  of  vinegar,  as  suggested.  By  shaking  up  each  bar¬ 
rel  thoroughly,  a  fair  sample  could  be  obtained,  and 
a  pint  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  test  for  both 
acids  and  solids.  The  results  obtained  in  this  way 
would  be  more  satisfactory  on  the  whole  than  to  try 
to  make  the  test  at  home.  Probably  this  sampling 
would  also  be  the  cheaper  in  the  end.  You  cannot 
compel  an  immediate  test.  The  law  is  certainly  de¬ 
fective  in  several  respects.  It  must  be  seen,  however, 
that  with  tne  small  appropriation  available  for  test¬ 
ing  and  sampling,  the  Department  cannot  send  its 
agents  to  every  farm  or  to  every  locality.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  makes  in  many  cases  a  hardship  for  the  farmer, 
but  there  is  not  money  enough  in  the  hands  of  the 
inspectors  to  pay  the  expenses  of  traveling  every¬ 
where.  An  effort  was  made  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  change  the  law  so  that  a  farmer  could 
certify  that  nis  vinegar  was  made  from  pure  apple 
juice,  and  ship  it  without  testing,  but  for  some  reason 
this  failed,  and  the  only  safe  way  now  is  to  have  the 
vinegar  thoroughly  tested  before  offering  it  for  sale. 

The  Cause  of  Potato  Rot. 

A  neighbor  says  that  it  is  no  use  to  raise  potatoes, 
for  they  almost  invariably  rot  at  once.  They  grow  well 
enough,  of  good  size,  but  will  not  keep.  Can  you  account 
for  this  and  give  the  proper  remedy?  I  do  not  know  the 
conditions,  but  at  least  one  year  he  used  fertilizer  and 
had  an  immense  yield.  He  saved  only  two  bushels.  I 
am  much  interested,  as  I  expect  to  plant  quite  a  lot. 

Norfolk,  Mass.  e.  a.  g. 

Of  course  ft  is  impossible  to  give  any  definite  an¬ 
swer  'to  such  a  question.  The  rot  in  potatoes  is  really 
a  form  of  disease,  which  starts  from  a  tiny  germ,  and 
grows  or  spreads  through  the  tuber.  Before  the  pota¬ 
toes  can  rot  this  germ  must  be  present.  It  may  be  in 
the  soil  or  in  the  “seed”  when  it  is  planted,  or,  in  rare 
cases,  it  may  start  in  the  vine  and  kill  that  first.  Of 
course  there  are  certain  conditions  of  soil  and  mois¬ 
ture  which  make  these  germs  grow  faster  than  they 
would  ordinarily  do.  A  wet  soil  in  damp,  “muggy” 
weather,  or  a  close,  damp  cellar,  will  increase  and 
quicken  the  rot.  There  is  less  of  it  on  open,  well- 
drained  soils.  Flowers  of  sulphur  dusted  on  the  seed, 
or  scattered  in  the  hill  or  drill,  will  reduce  the  amount 
of  rot,  and  often  prevent  it. 

Dipping  Trees  to  Destroy  San  Jose  Scale. 

How  can  the  ordinary  buyer  of  nursery  stock  best  pro¬ 
tect  himself  against  the  scale?  Do  you  endorse  the  plan 
of  immersing  all  stock  before  planting  in  a  trough  of 
whale-oil  soap  solution?  Is  it  not  as  effective  as  gas, 
and  cheaper  and  more  convenient?  s. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

No  doubt  the  ordinary  purchaser  of  general  nursery 
stock  could  dip  his  trees  in  a  solution  of  whale-oil 
soap,  especially  prepared  for  that  purpose;  but  It 


would  be  impracticable  on  a  large  scale,  where  a  man 
had  many  thousand  trees  to  handle  in  this  way.  The 
soap  would  have  to  be  dissolved  in  water  at  the  rate 
ox  1%  pound  to  two  pounds  per  gallon,  and  then  ap¬ 
plied  while  hot,  to  be  effective  for  the  destruction  of 
the  scale.  It  would  also  be  a  very  disagreeable  task 
to  immerse  bundles  of  trees  in  a  trough  containing 
whale-oil  soap,  as  this  material  is  not  the  most  pleas¬ 
ant  in  the  world  to  handle,  as  those  of  us  who  have 
had  experience  with  it  can  attest.  On  the  whole,  I 
would  not  advise  the  dipping  process  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  scale,  but  if  one  had  the  least  suspicion 
that  there  was  scale  present  upon  his  trees,  I  certain¬ 
ly  would  dip  them,  and  then  plant  them,  provided 
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they  had  not  been  fumigated.  As  far  as  expense  is 
concerned,  the  gas  treatment  would  be  very  much 
cheaper,  and  more  convenient  than  the  dipping  pro¬ 
cess.  Several  thousand  trees  could  be  fumigated  in  a 
small  room  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  10  cents  per 
1,000  trees,  for  all  chemicals;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  trees  were  to  be  dipped  in  the  whale-oil  soap  solu¬ 
tion,  the  cost  of  material  would  be  very  much  greater, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  disagreeableness  of  handling 
the  trees  afterward.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  very 
much  greater  opportunity  of  the  scale  escaping  in  the 
dip  than  with  the  gas,  as  those  of  us  who  have  had 
experience  with  the  soap,  have  found  that  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  dip  a  bundle  of  trees,  and  be  perfectly 
sure  that  every  portion  has  been  thoroughly  saturated 
with  the  soap.  At  times  bubbles  form  over  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  tree,  thus  keeping  the  soap  from  covering 

it.  [PROF.]  W.  G.  JOHNSON. 

Maryland  Exp.  Station. 

Building  a  Lettuce  House. 

We  wish  to  build  a  greenhouse  about  18x130  feet  for 
Winter  production  of  lettuce  and  radish— more  particular¬ 
ly  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Black  Seeded  Simpson  lettuce. 
We  wish  to  build  economically— yet  substantially.  Do 
commercial  growers  use  bottom  heat?  How  close  should 
the  pipes — two-inch— be  to  the  bottom  of  the  benches, 
which  we  will  make  10  inches  deep,  putting  about  four 
inches  of  fresh  horse  manure  in  the  bottom?  We  would 
appreciate  a  description  of  a  commercial  house  this 
width  for  similar  purpose,  with  arrangement  of  pipes, 
etc.  Is  three-quarter  span— short  span  to  south— a 
good  style  of  house?  j.  h.  c. 

Deadwood,  South  Dakota. 

While  lettuce  and  radishes  can  be  fairly  well  grown 
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with  bottom  heat,  under  glass,  the  best  success  is 
usually  attained  with  solid  benches  on  the  ground, 
which  may  be  made  12  to  18  inches  deep,  the  sides 
being  boarded  up  with  two-inch  hemlock,  cypress  or 
other  durable  kind  of  lumber,  or  a  single  course  of 
bricks,  if  preferred.  Nine  or  10  inches  is  deep  enough 
for  this  soil;  the  beds  may  be  filled  up  to  that  point 
with  cinders,  coarse  gravel,  or  brick-bats,  to  afford 
free  drainage  and  discourage  the  inroads  of  moles, 
earthworms,  etc.  In  this  case  the  steam  or  water 


heating  pipes  must  of  necessity  be  carried  about  the 
walls  of  the  house,  above  the  plant  levels.  With  a 
proper  air  temperature,  ranging  from  40  to  45  degrees 
at  night,  to  55  or  65  degrees  in  the  shade,  during  the 
day,  the  soil  will  remain  in  a  cool  and  moist  condition, 
just  suited  to  the  needs  of  lettuce,  for  a  considerable 
time  with  the  minimum  of  attention.  The  addition  of 
a  layer  of  fresh  manure,  four  inches  or  more  deep, 
under  the  soil,  would  be  of  very  doubtful  advantage 
in  the  case  of  leittuce.  Radishes  find  a  somewhat 
higher  soil  temperature  congenial,  but  quickly  become 
drawn  and  weak  if  the  average  atmospheric  tempera 
ture  is  raised  much  higher  than  the  figures  above 
given. 

A  house  18x130  feet  can  be  safely  heated  to  the  re¬ 
quired  temperature  with  hot  waiter  circulation,  by 
conveying  the  flow  through  a  three-inch  pipe  near 
the  top  of  the  house  to  the  rear  end,  then  forking  and 
dividing  it  into  seven  l^-inch  returns,  three  on  the 
south  and  four  on  the  north  wall,  as  shown  in  Fig.  86, 
or  if  steam  is  used,  the  respective  diameters  may  be 
2V2  and  l\i  inches  for  the  flow  and  returns.  The 
three-quarter-span  house  running  east  and  west  is 
by  far  the  best  plan.  Whether  the  short  span  is  best 
placed  south  or  north  is  still  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Nine  out  of  10  houses  are  built  with  the  long  slope 
to  the  south.  The  only  special  advantage  claimed  for 
the  other  arrangement  is  that  the  houses  are  cooler 
in  Summer.  When  raised  benches  are  used,  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  pipes  from  the  benches  is  a  matter  of 
little  importance.  As  a  slope  must  be  maintained,  the 
pipes  are  much  nearer  the  benches  at  one  end  of  the 
house  than  the  other  in  any  case. 

Fig.  86  gives  a  fairly  correct  diagram  of  such  a 
house,  but  the  south  wall  might  with  advantage  be 
made  considerably  lower,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
shade  on  the  front  bench  in  midwinter. 

Brewery  Hops  for  Fertilizer. 

At  a  brewery  six  miles  away  I  can  get  brewery  hops 
for  50  cents  per  two-horse  load.  Are  they  a  good  ferti¬ 
lizer  for  cabbage  and  corn?  f.  b. 

Haledon,  N.  J. 

According  to  a  chemical  analysis  which  we  find  of 
this  kind  of  hops,  one  ton  would  contain  21.6  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  6.4  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  eight 
pounds  of  potash.  Calculating  each  of  these  ingre¬ 
dients  at  the  market  price  of  12  cents  per  pound  for 
nitrogen,  4 y2  cents  for  phosphoric  acid,  and  4%  cents 
for  potash,  the  fertilizing  value  of  one  ton  is  $3.12. 
From  these  figures  it  would  seem  profitable  to  pay 
50  cents  per  load  for  the  brewery  hops,  and  haul  them 
six  miles.  They  contain  about  twice  as  much  nitro¬ 
gen  as  fresh  horse  manure,  and  have  about  the  same 
waiter  content,  i.  e.,  75  per  cent.  Because  of  the  goodly 
amount  of  nitrogen  present  they  are  a  good  fertilizer 
for  corn  and  cabbage. 


WHAT  ABOUT  KAFFIR  CORN? 

We  have  had  a  good  many  questions  of  late  regard¬ 
ing  Kaffir  corn.  Some  eastern  readers  have  read  the 
concluding  statements  printed  in  certain  seed  cata¬ 
logues,  and  want  to  know  whether  it  will  pay  to 
plant  largely  of  the  Kaffir.  Many  of  them  have  never 
seen  Kaffir  corn,  and  have  an  idea  that  it  is  much 
like  the  ordinary  varieties  of  maize.  The  Kaffir  is 
really  a  sorghum  which  contains  but  little  sugar.  The 
plants  grow  erect,  with  thick,  short-jointed  stalks, 
with  broad  green  leaves.  In  the  West,  the  plants 
average  4 y2  to  6V2  feet  high.  Instead  of  forming  on 
an  ear,  the  seeds  are  produced  on  the  heads,  which 
stand  erect,  and  average  from  10  to  15  inches  in 
length.  Fig.  87,  taken  from  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  shows  a  picture  of  the 
head,  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  way  the  seeds  are  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  seeds  are  small,  resembling  somewhat 
a  small-sized  popcorn.  They  are  eaten  readily  by 
all  kinds  of  stock,  and  the  stalks  make  excellent  hay 
or  forage.  The  little  seeds  are  quite  valuable  for 
chicken  feed.  The  heads  may  be  thrown  directly  into 
the  pens,  and  the  fowls  will  pick  them  off  without 
loss.  They  are  also  very  useful  for  feeding  to  little 
chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old.  For  these  reasons 
a  small  patch  of  Kaffir  corn  may  be  found  very  use¬ 
ful  for  poultry  growers.  We  intend  to  plant  a  fair 
patch  of  it  this  year,  more  in  the  way  of  an  experi¬ 
ment.  As  for  planting  any  large  quantity  of  it  with¬ 
out  first  making  a  careful  experiment,  we  would  cer¬ 
tainly  advise  against  it.  The  Kaffir  corn  and,  in  fact, 
sorghums  generally,  are  best  adapted  to  dry  regions 
where  there  is  less  than  the  ordinary  quantity  of  rain. 
They  are  drought-resisting  plants.  On  our  heavier 
lands  in  the  moilster  portions  of  the  East,  the  sor¬ 
ghums  will  not  as  a  rule  give  as  good  satisfaction  as 
the  well-tested  varieties  of  corn.  For  chicken  feed, 
however,  and  as  an  interesting  experiment,  we  advise 
a  small  patch  of  Kaffir.  Our  own  seed  was  sent  by  a 
friend  in  Kansas,  and  is  known  as  the  White  Kaffir. 
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THE  TULIP  TREE  AS  AN  ORNAMENTAL. 

Its  Good  Quantities  Described. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  trees  of  our  American  for¬ 
ests  there  are  none  of  the  deciduous  kinds  that  sur¬ 
pass  the  tulip  tree  in  general  excellence  under  culti¬ 
vation.  The  elms  are  graceful  in  form,  and  grand  in 
their  majestic  bearing;  'the  maples  are  unexcelled  in 
density  of  shade  and  the  beautiful  coloring  of  t'heir 
foliage  in  Autumn;  but  the  tulip  tree  should  not  be 
forgotten  by  the  planter,  wherever  it  will  grow,  and 
that  is,  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  is  a  tree  of  sturdy,  upright  habit,  and  one  of  both 
beauty  and  utility.  It  is  native  as  far  north  as  the 
southern  pans  of  Vermont  and  Michigan,  and  extends 
from  there  to  northern  Florida,  and  westward  to 
Arkansas.  In  the  hilly  and  mountainous  regions, 
from  Virginia  to  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  this  stately 
tree  reaches  its  highest  development.  Where  the  soil 
is  rich,  yet  loose  and  well  drained,  as  on  some  of  the 
mountain  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghen¬ 
ies,  and  among  the  alluvial  hills  skirting  'the  Ohio 
River  and  its  tributaries,  there  have  been  millions  of 
gigantic  trees  of  this  species,  there  called  Yellow 
poplar,  although  it  is  not  a  true  poplar,  but  very 
close  kin  to  the  Magnolias.  A  few  are  yet  standing 
that  the  lumbermen  have  not  been  able  to  destroy. 
Trees  'that  were  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  100 
feet  high,  were  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  those 
six  to  seven  feet  across  the  stump,  and  125  to  150  feet 
high,  were  occasionally  found.  Their  tall,  straight 
trunks  made  lumber  of  the  best  quality  for  almost 
all  purposes.  Many  of  the  old  patriarchs  have  I 
helped  cut  down  and  make  into  lumber,  shingles, 
fence  rails,  etc.,  during  my  boyhood  days  in  southern 
Ohio.  Alas!  there  are  very  few  such  trees  left  stand¬ 
ing  to-day,  except  in  the  most  inaccessible  places. 

But  it  is  as  an  ornamental  tree  that  it  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  this  time.  Where  grown  in  the  open,  its 
branches  spread  out  as  near  the  ground  as  may  be 
desired,  and  the  tree  assumes  a  most  beautiful  pyra¬ 
midal  shape.  The  leaves  are  large  and  glossy  green. 
Their  shape  is  peculiarly  lobed  and  very  handsome. 
When  ripening  in  the  Fall,  they  become  brilliant  yel¬ 
low,  and  may  be  seen  from  afar,  shining  among  the 
foliage  of  other  trees  of  more  somber  hues.  Beauti¬ 
ful  flowers  are  borne  abundantly  after  the  tree  attains 
an  age  of  about  15  years.  They  are  much  like  tulips 
in  shape  and  size,  as  shown  in  Fig.  85,  first  page,  and 
of  a  soft  greenish-yellow  color,  with  an  orange  'scal¬ 
loped  band  running  across  the  middle  of  the  petals. 
The  flowers  also  have  a  delicate  perfume,  that  is 
agreeable  to  most  persons.  The  seeds  are  borne  on 
a  cone-shaped  spike  in  the  center  of  the  flower,  and 
when  mature,  are  winged,  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
pines  and  maples. 

In  addition  to  the  beauties  of  the  tulip  tree,  It  has 
another  and  a  very  important  characteristic — that  of 
hardiness  and  endurance  under  the 
very  trying  conditions  that  are  likely 
to  be  met  in  cultivation.  As  a  street 
tree  there  are  none  better,  and  few  as 
good,  all  things  considered.  In  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  with  asphalt  pavements 
on  all  sides,  the  tulip  tree  proves  to 
be  one  of  the  mosn  satisfactory  of  the 
many  kinds  tried.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  the  park  commissioners  there 
to  line  both  sides  of  a  street  with  one 
kind  of  shade  tree,  and  the  next  one 
with  another,  and  so  on,  through  a 
long  list  of  species;  for  nearly  every 
street  in  the  city  is  thus  adorned,  and 
some  of  them  with  double  rows  on 
each  side.  In  several  cases  the  tulip 
tree  has  been  used,  and  found  to  be 
one  of  the  best. 

As  a  shade  tree  on  the  lawn  it  is 
very  desirable.  Its  symmetrical  shape, 
abundant  and  beautiful  foliage,  and 
handsome  flowers,  all  combined,  make 
it  suitable  either  as  a  solitary  speci¬ 
men  or  for  grouping  with  other  trees. 

Fortunately,  it  has  few  insect  enemies  or  fungous 
diseases  to  prey  upon  either  foliage  or  wood.  With 
reasonable  care  in  transplanting,  there  is  little  dan¬ 
ger  of  loss  from  failure  to  grow.  When  set  in  mod¬ 
erately  fertile  soil,  its  growth  is  sufficiently  rapid; 
although  loose,  loamy  and  rather  rich  soil  suits  it 
best.  However,  it  will  succeed  where  almost  any  of 
our  common  trees  flourish  under  cultivation.  Give  it 
a  fair  trial.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


I  NOTICE  that  the  Hope  Farm  man  intends  getting  some 
of  his  seed  potatoes  from  an  early  crop  In  Florida,  after 
they  ripen.  Now,  I  would  suggest  that  he  get  a  portion 
of  them  from  the  first  digging,  or  when  the  crop  is  not 
more  than  half  ripe.  Immature  seed  potatoes  seem  to 
have  more  vigor,  and  will  germinate  more  quickly  and 
more  surely  in  this  section  than  ripe  seed.  The  theory 
may  be  wrong,  but  a  trial  will  decide  which  kind  is  safer 
and  surer.  H.  R.  N. 

Virginia. 


THE  SOY  BEAN  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Much  interest  has  been  taken  of  late  in  the  Soy,  or 
Soja  bean,  an  introduction  from  Japan.  It  is  being 
used  to  a  'considerable  extent  in  this  country,  both  as 
a  forage  and  as  a  green-manuring  crop.  The  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  plant  shows  a  high  percentage  of  food 
ingredients,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  leguminous  order, 
it  doubtless  derives  much  of  its  nitrogen  from  the  air. 
There  are  many  varieties  on  the  market,  which  are 
classified  by  a  few  seedsmen  into  early,  medium  and 
late;  others  offer  simply  Soy,  or  Soja  beans,  which 
are  usually  found  to  be  the  late  variety.  The  medium 
early  is  perhaps  the  best  for  all  purposes,  on  account 
of  Its  maturing  a  large  quantity  of  seed,  as  well  as 
making  a  fine,  leafy  growth,  thus  enabling  one  either 
to  sell  the  seed  or  convert  the  whole  into  silage. 


THREE  VARIETIES  OF  SOY  BEANS.  Flo.  88. 


This  variety  will  average  a  yield  of  four  tons  1,900 
pounds  to  the  acre.  When  the  crop  is  to  be  cured  for 
hay,  it  should  be  cut  when  in  blossom.  Cows  eat  it, 
but  do  not  seem  to  relish  it  much  when  fed  alone.  It 
is  always  advisable  to  feed  it  with  fodder  corn,  mil¬ 
lets,  etc.,  when  used  for  soiling.  When  mixed  with 
corn  for  silage,  it  forms  a  very  valuable  concentrated 
food.  However,  it  has  one  objectionable  point  in  its 
use  for  the  silo,  that  of  its  woody,  indigestible  stem. 

Fig.  88  shows  the  comparative  merits  of  three 
varieties  grown  at  the  New  Hampshire  Experiment 
Station,  No.  1  being  the  early,  No.  2  the  medium  early, 
which  is  recommended,  and  No.  3,  the  late.  Fig.  89 
also  gives  a  field  of  the  late  variety,  taken  at  the 
same  station.  In  sowing,  the  following  method  may 
be  used:  Sow  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  with  seed 


dropped  one  foot  apart  in  the  row,  which  requires 
about  one-half  bushel  of  seed  per  acre;  or  the  seed 
may  be  sown  broadcast,  requiring  in  this  case  from 
one  to  two  pecks  more  per  acre.  The  cultivation  or¬ 
dinarily  given  corn  is  sufficient.  The  idea  that  this 
plant  will  grow  equally  well  on  wornout  soils,  without 
fertilizers,  is  an  erroneous  one.  It  is  necessary  either 
to  fertilize  the  land,  or  to  use  soil  in  good  heart  al¬ 
ready,  if  an  average  crop  is  expected.  Potash,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  lime  are  recommended  as  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  best  adapted  to  its  growth.  Nitrogen  has  also 
been  found  equally  beneficial,  especially  when  no  turf 
is  plowed  under.  e.  w.  rane. 

New  Hampshire  Agricultural  College. 

“We  ate  more  strawberries  last  year  than  we  ever  did 
before!”  writes  a  Pennsylvania  farmer.  Just  tell  us, 
now,  who  should  eat  fruit  if  not  the  farmer! 


REFRIGERATOR  CARS  FOR  FRUIT. 

How  to  Get  them  Ready. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars 
for  fruit  shipping  has  wonderfully  increased.  Tho 
Southern  shippers  saw  how  the  California  fruit  came 
safely  across  the  continent,  and  by  experiment  they 
found  the  cold  cars  well  suited  to  their  needs.  In  the 
North,  too,  the  cars  are  largely  used.  Mr.  J.  A.  Davis, 
of  Maryland,  told  the  Peninsula  Horticultural  Society 
last  Winter  how  to  use  the  cars. 

The  first  thing  'to  be  done  when  the  car  is  placed 
on  the  track  for  icing,  is  to  examine  the  drip  pans 
carefully,  to  be  sure  that  they  are  free  from  dirt,  so 
that  the  drip  from  the  ice  will  pass  off,  and  not  flood 
the  car.  Then,  strip  the  bottom  of  the  car  length¬ 
wise  with  strips  one  inch  wide  and  one  inch  thick; 
placing  strips  13  inches  apart.  Ice  car  12  to  15  hours 
before  using.  In  loading  the  car,  we  put  four  crates 
(we  use  48-quart  crates  exclusively)  across  the  end  of 
the  car,  leaving  space  between  each  crate;  then  nail 
two  slats  on  the  top  of  each  crate  to  keep  crates  in 
position,  and  for  the  next  row  of  crates  to  rest  on, 
allowing  room  for  ventilation.  In  icing  car,  fill  the 
bunkers  full  of  ice.  If  weather  is  very  warm  examine 
the  bunkers  just  before  the  car  leaves  the  station, 
and  if  the  ice  has  melted,  refill.  If  good  fruit,  care¬ 
fully  handled,  is  loaded  this  way,  with  about  215  48- 
quart  crates  to  the  car,  I  am  sure  the  fruit  will  keep 
in  good  condition  for  five  days.  The  man  who  con¬ 
demns  the  refrigerator  cars  has  poor  fruit,  or  puts  his 
fruit  in  car  in  poor  condition.  Ice  will  not  resurrect 
the  dead,  neither  will  ice  save  berries  that  are  in 
poor  condition  when  they  are  packed.  One  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  made  is  trying  to  bring  down  the 
price  of  refrigeration  from  three-quarters  of  a  cent  to 
one-half  cent,  by  overloading  the  cars,  which  pre¬ 
vents  proper  ventilation.  For  instance,  I  loaded  a 
car  with  210  crates,  and  182  were  my  own,  and  not 
one  crate  sold  for  less  than  13  cents  per  quart,  while 
another  car  loaded  the  same  day  with  270  crates,  went 
through  in  very  poor  condition,  and  refrigeration  was 
condemned  by  all  the  shippers  who  sent  fruit  in  the 
overloaded  car. 


STARTING  FIELD  CROPS  IN  POTS. 

For  several  years  I  have  started  various  plants  and 
vegetables  in  pots  set  in  cold  frames.  Our  Spring 
season  here  in  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  late,  and  much 
cooler  than  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  The  alti¬ 
tude  of  our  hilly  farm  ranges  from  1,500  to  1,700  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  although  less  than  one  degree 
of  latitude  north  of  New  York  City,  our  season  is  two 
weeks  later  in  Spring,  and  we  may  look  for  frosts 
much  earlier  in  Fall,  giving  us  a  growing  season  a 
month  shorter  than  on  Long  Island,  or  in  central 
New  Jersey.  Pole  Lima  beans  will  not  mature  here 
on  the  hill-tops  when  planted  in  the  open  ground, 
and  Concord  grapes  will  not  ripen  one 
year  in  five.  The  nights  are  almost 
invariably  cool,  and  semi-tropical 
plants  like  melons  generally  fail  when 
planted  in  the  usual  way.  I  had 
planted  cucumbers,  sweet  corn  and 
other  vegetables  in  sods  laboriously 
cut  and  hauled,  in  old  tomato  cans, 
and  in  conical  tins  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  with  more  or  less  success.  The 
tins  rapidly  rusted  out,  and  I  set  about 
devising  a  durable  metallic  pot  that 
would  readily  permit  the  discharge  of 
the  contained  earth  all  intact  with  its 
growing  plant  ready  to  be  set  in  the 
open  ground. 

I  have  had  pole  Limas  earlier  here 
than  they  were  at  Newburg-on-the- 
Hudson,  and  cucumbers,  sweet  corn, 
and  other  vegetables  a  full  month 
ahead  of  my  neighbors,  by  starting  in 
pots  under  glass  in  cold  frames.  1 
rather  think  that  .it  is  easy  to  make 
the  mistake  of  planting  too  early  un¬ 
der  glass  in  pots,  a  pot-bound  plant 
being  inclined  to  make  a  stunted  growth  after  trans¬ 
planting  in  the  open.  My  preference  is  to  plant  gar¬ 
den  vegetables  in  cold  frames  about  April  20,  and 
remove  to  the  field  about  May  20,  our  season  here  for 
planting  corn.  However,  I  am  now  (April  10)  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes  in  the  cellar,  in  pots  contained  in  a 
warm  room  near  the  furnace.  They  will  be  placed  in 
the  frames  later.  Taking  the  pots  I  use,  200  of  them 
can  be  placed  under  a  3x6  feet  sash,  and  a  little  cal¬ 
culation  will  show  that  it  does  not  require  a  great 
number  of  sashes  to  start  plants  enough  for  an  acre 
of  ground  in  the  field  when  set  in  hills.  I  shall  use 
10,000  or  more  pots  this  year.  Most  vegetables,  after 
transplanting  in  this  way,  although  they  do  not  wilt, 
will  stand  still  a  week  without  visible  growth,  and 
then  go  rapidly  ahead.  A  point  that  I  would  empha¬ 
size  is,  don’t  save  seed  from  forced  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  as  according  to  my  observation,  there  is 
marked  weakness  and  deterioration  in  the  plants 
grown  therefrom.  8.  R.  divine. 


A  FIELD  OF  LATE  SOY  BEANS  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  Fig.  89. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Succession  of  Peas  and  Corn. 

I  want  a  continuous  supply  of  large- 
podded,  wrinkled  peas,  of  the  best  quality 
from  early  Spring  until  Fall,  if  possible. 
What  are  the  best  varieties,  how  and 
when  should  they  be  planted?  What  are 
the  best  varieties  of  sweet  corn  with  large 
ears,  having  more  than  eight  row's,  for  a 
succession?  What  are  the  best  varieties 
of  wax-podded  beans,  pole  and  bush,  to 
plant  for  a  succession?  c.  h.  p. 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Nott’s  Excelsior,  Advancer,  Everbear¬ 
ing,  and  Paragon  pea,  to  be  all  planted 
at  once  in  early  Spring.  Sowings  in 
August  for  Fall  use  may  be  made,  but 
seldom  prove  profitable.  In  corn,  Pot¬ 
ter’s  Excelsior,  Livingston’s  Evergreen, 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  and  Egyptian, 
make  a  good  succession.  For  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  pole  and  bush  wax  beans  we 
would  recommend  Golden  Butter  Wax, 
Dwarf  Golden  Wax,  Golden  Cluster  Wax 
Pole  and  Davis’s  Kidney  Wax. 

JAS.  J.  ir.  GREGORY  &  SON. 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

For  a  succession  of  dwarf  peas  we 
recommend  Nott’s  Excelsior,  McLean’s 
Advancer,  Chelsea,  Juno;  tall  varieties, 
Prosperity,  Telephone,  American  Cham¬ 
pion  amj  Champion  of  England.  Sweet 
corn,  White  Cob  Cory,  Early  Champion, 
Henderson  and  Country  Gentleman. 
Pole  wax  beans,  Golden  Champion  and 
Early  Golden  Cluster  Wax;  dwarf  wax 
beans,  Flageolet  Wax  and  Improved 
Golden  Wax.  peter  Henderson  &  co. 

New  York. 

Our  choice  of  large-podded  peas  for 
succession  is  as  follow's:  New'  Record 
Extra  Early, Prosperity,  Juno  or  Heroine, 
Improved  Stratagem  or  Telephone,  New 
Giant.  Podded  Marrow,  and  New  Market 
Master.  Sweet  corn,  Kendall’s  Early 
Giant,  New  Early  Evergreen,  The  Hon¬ 
ey,  Stowell’s  Evergreen  and  Country 
Gentlemen.  Pole  beans,  Creaseback, 
Lazy  Wives  and  Golden  Andalusia. 
Dwarf  wax  beans,  Valentine  Wax,  New 
Round-podded  Kidney  Wax,  Currie’s 
Rust-proof  Black  Wax.  All  the  above 
varieties  are  given  in  the  order  of  their 
earliness.  Johnson  &  stokes. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  sowing  of  Best  Extra  Early  and 
French  Oanner  could  be  made  every 
week  from  early  Spring  until  about 
August  10.  The  latter  is  a  great  bearer, 
and  yields  peas  for  a  week  or  10  days. 
Neither  are  of  high  flavor  unless  picked 
quite  young.  In  sweet  corn,  Early  Ever¬ 
green,  Shaker’s  Large  Early,  and  Ken¬ 
dall’s  Early,  to  be  followed  by  Mam¬ 
moth  Late.  For  a  regular  succession, 
Sheffield,  Early  Evergreen  and  Imp. 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  could  be  planted 
about  the  same  time.  In  wax  pod  beans 
we  would  plant  Dwarf  German  Black 
Wax,  Saddle  Back  Wax  and  Yosemite 
Wax  to  mature  in  succession.  Pole  va¬ 
rieties,  Golden  Cluster  Wax  and  Sun¬ 
shine  Wax  are  productive  and  of  fine 

flavor.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Setting  Out  Plants. 

V.  S.  V.,  Kensieo,  N.  Y.— I  have  50  prune 
and  plum  trees,  100  asparagus  and  300 
strawberry  plants  to  plant,  on  a  sandy 
loam.  Will  you  tell  me  how  to  set  and 
care  for  them?  I  shall  use  stable  manure. 

Ans. — Sandy  loam  soil,  if  properly  en¬ 
riched  and  cultivated,  is  perfectly  suit¬ 
able  for  the  above  plants.  The  plum 
and  prune  trees  may  be  set  in  rows  15 
feet  apart  each  way;  the  asparagus  two 
feet  apart  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and 
the  strawberries  18  inches  asunder  in 
rows  three  feet  apart.  The  manure  can 
be  spread  after  plowing,  and  well  har¬ 
rowed  in.  The  care  of  these  plants  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  will  consist  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  soil  well  stirred  and  free  from 
weeds  during  the  growing  season.  The 


R.  N.-Y.  will  contain  ample  information 
as  to  future  treatment  of  these  crops  in 
forthcoming  issues. 

Plants  in  Living  Rooms. 

II.  If.  8.,  Beloit,  Fan.— Would  large  num¬ 
bers  of  house  plants,  kept  in  living  and 
sleeping  rooms,  be  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  inmates,  or  otherwise? 

Ans. — It  is  often  claimed  that  grow¬ 
ing  plants  in  living  and  sleeping  rooms 
are  injurious  to  the  occupants,  but  there 
is  little  evidence  that  this  is  the  case. 
A  great  number  of  plants,  blocking  the 
light  in  the  windows,  and  keeping  the 
air  damp  from  the  necessity  of  frequent 
watering,  are  neither  desirable  nor 
agreeable,  but  a  few  healthy  and  cheer¬ 
ful  specimens  are  not  only  harmless,  but 
positively  beneficial  companions  during 
our  long  and  rather  dreary  Winters. 

Will  Rhubarb  Stand  Soaking  ? 

./.  L.  II.  (No  Address)— What  effect  would 
it  have  on  a  rhubarb  patch,  if  it  were 
flooded  by  water  while  in  the  dormant 
state?  Would  it  be  injurious  or  bene¬ 
ficial,  if  a  patch  were  so  situated  that  the 
land  had  to  be  flooded  for  the  purpose 
of  harvesting  a  crop  of  ice? 

Ans. — Rhubarb  is  a  moisture-loving 
plant,  and  will  grow  well  in  damp  situa¬ 
tions,  but  we  have  no  data  as  to  its 
powers  of  resisting  prolonged  immer¬ 
sion  when  dormant.  We  would  not  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  be  seriously  harmed  by  such 
flooding  as  our  correspondent  indicates, 
but  would  be  glad  to  have  further  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject. 

"  Weed  Destroyers”  and  Useful  Plants. 

T).  W.  L.,  De  Roto  Co.,  Fla.— Can  a  piece 
of  ground  be  planted  with  garden  or  field 
crops  within  a  month  after  applying  the 
weed  destroyers  advertised  in  the  seed 
catalogues,  with  any  certainty  of  getting 
a  crop?  Can  anything  be  used  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  weed  destroyer  within  a  month 
after  it  has  been  applied,  so  as  to  plant 
the  ground  with  a  garden  or  field  crop? 

Ans. — All  'the  “weed  destroyers”  we 
have  seen  proved  to  be  strong  solutions 
of  common  salt  or  the  sulphates  of  zinc 
and  iron.  Unless  heavy,  soaking  rains 
soon  followed  the  application,  it  would 
be  risky  to  plant  anything  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  writh  the  expectation  of 
seeing  it  grow.  Better  plant  your  crop 
without  using  the  destroyer,  and  rely  on 
the  hoe  and  elbow  grease  to  exterminate 
the  weeds.  We  know  of  no  applications 
to  neutralize  the  effect  of  these  solu¬ 
tions,  but  the  rains  will  in  due  time 
wash  them  out  of  the  soil. 

Spraying  for  Melon  Diseases. 

TV.  B.  C.,  Shawmut,  Moss.— Will  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  prevent  blight  in 
muskmelons,  and  if  so,  when  should  it  be 
applied? 

Ans. — We  have  never  heard  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  proving  effective  against 
any  of  the  melon  blights,  most  of  which 
are  physiological  in  character,  and  not 
due  to  bacteria.  What  is  known  as  the 
wilt  disease  is  due  to  a  funguis  which 
penetrates  the  stem  of  the  plant  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  by  its  growth 
plugs  up  the  spaces  between  the  cells, 
thus  strangling  the  plant  and  shutting 
off  its  water  supply.  The  vines  thus  at¬ 
tacked  quickly  wilt  and  soon  die.  The 
only  means  of  prevention  seems  to  be 
the  growing  of  melons  on  uninfected 
land.  Early  planting  of  the  earliest  va¬ 
rieties  is  advisable,  as  the  fungus  is  not 
very  active  until  near  the  end  of  the 
season. 

Ho w  New  Strawberries  are  Produced. 

P.  O.  D.,  Burlington,  N.  J.— Suppose  we 
plant  a  row  of  pistillate  or  imperfect¬ 
flowering  strawberry  plants,  and  next  a 
row  of  staminate  or  perfect-flowering;  for 
instance,  we  plant  a  row  of  Bubach  No.  5 
and  a  row  of  Glen  Mary.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  runners  from  Bubach  will  still  be 
Bubach,  and  the  Glen  Mary  runners  still 
be  Glen  Mary?  Some  strawberry  growers 
in  this  section  claim  that  it  is  the  runners 
or  new  plants  that  are  fertilized. 

Ans. — The  fertilization,  or  more  prop¬ 
erly,  pollenization,  takes  place  in  the 
flowers  only.  Every  runner  or  other 
part  of  a  plant  of  a  given  variety  will 
remain  true  to  the  parent  type,  but  the 
new  plants  grown  from  the  seeds  of 
cross-pollenized  plants  generally  differ 


considerably  from  either  parent.  The 
purpose  of  planting  staminate  varieties 
among  those  bearing  pistillate  blossoms 
is  to  induce  the  formation  of  perfect 
berries  by  promoting  seed  production, 
but  the  bearing  plants  or  the  successors 
from  runners  are  not  affected  by  the 
process  in  any  other  way. 

Scales  on  House  Plants. 

C.  S.  D.,  Barncsboro,  N.  J.—T  send  a  leaf 
from  an  Abutilon  plant.  Tn  the  little  roll 
are  three  scale-like  objects  which  I  took 
from  the  stalk  of  the  same  plant.  The 
stalk  is  covered  with  these.  The  leaves 
are  turning  yellow.  What  are  they? 
What  solution  is  best  to  use? 

Ans. — The  insect  on  the  Abutilon 
proves  to  be  a  species  of  scale  insect 
known  as  a  Lecanium,- which  often  in¬ 
fests  house  plants.  These  soft  scales  are 
difficult  to  eradicate,  but  persistent  work 
will  accomplish  It.  One  should  crush  or 
rub  off  the  larger  scales  on  the  stem 
whenever  one  is  found.  Then  make  a 
solution  of  whale  oil  soap  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  in  three  gallons  of  water,  and 
wash  the  affected  parts  of  the  plant  with 
this,  applying  it  with  a  sponge  or  soft 
cloth,  and  sometimes  using  an  old  tooth¬ 
brush  to  help  dislodge  the  scales.  Rinse 
off  the  plant  with  water  in  a  half  hour 
or  so  after  using  the  soap.  Several 
scrubbings  of  this  kind  with  the  soap 
will  free  the  plant  from  the  scales. 

M.  V.  SLINGERT.AND. 

Rape  for  Orchards;  Fall  Planting. 


Buy  Direct 

and  pay  but  one  profit 
Our  assortment  is  one 
of  <  be  best  and  most  com¬ 


plete  in 


Fruit  and 

Ornamental  Trees, 


Shrubs,  Roses,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Seeds.  Rarest 
new,  choicest  old.  Mail  size  postpaid. ‘Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Try  us.  Elegant  Catalog  free. 
46th  year.  lOOO  nercs.  44  greenhouses. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.Box  795 ,  Painesville.O 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  In  Amer¬ 
ica,  Including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also,  Ornamental , 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

K.  DOUGLAS'  SONS 
Waukegan,  Ill 


TREES 


at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
Pears,  16  per  100;  Peach,  3c.  Cat.  Free 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


STARK  BRO’< 


TREES 


best  by  Test— 
74  YEARS.  Larg- 
estNurserv.  FruitBook  free.  Wc 
DAY  CASH  wtEKLY  &  want  MORE 
l/\I  home  &  traveling  salesmen 
STARK  BRO'S,  LOUISIA.il,  HO. ;  llansville.N.Y. 


FOR  SALE  Seed;  1.000  Bushels  Cow  Peas. 

JOSEPH  K.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


Japanese  Maples 

IN  LARGE  SIZES. 

HENRY  E.  BURR,  Ward  Place,  $o.Orange,N.J, 

Telephone  2064. 


A.  n.  Tripp,  North  Ridgeway,  N.  Y.—  1. 
What  is  the  value  of  rape  sod  in  a  fruit 
orchard  for  Winter  protection?  2.  Is  Fall 
a  good  time  to  set  out  plums  and  prunes? 

1.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  fix  the  value 
of  a  Winter  covering  of  rape.  Theoret¬ 
ically  the  rape  would  not  add  to  the  ab¬ 
solute  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  it  is  not  a 
plant  capable  of  absorbing  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  but  it  would  probably  benefit  the 
soil  considerably  by  adding  humus  on 
its  decomposition,  and  would  certainly 
greatly  assist  in  reducing  the  liability 
of  surface  washing  and  leaching  of  solu¬ 
ble  matters  to  a  considerable  degree.  It 
should  also  afford  direct  protection  to 
the  roots  and  lower  portions  of  the 
trunks  from  frost  and  assist  in  retaining 
snow.  2.  Stone  fruits  cannot  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  New  York  in  the  Fall  as  safely 
as  in  early  Spring.  Farther  south, 
where  frost  does  not  penetrate  the 
ground  deeply,  Fall  planting  is  of  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  the  Winter  rains  pack  the 
soil  closely  about  the  roots,  thus  giving 
them  a  good  chance  to  start  growth 
early  in  the  next  season. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv 


For  Spring  Planting 

The  reliable  new  EVERBEARING  PEACH 
Also,  the  ELBERTA  and  other  choice  varieties. 
JAPAN  PLUMS— all  the  most  approved  sorts.  Se¬ 
lect  assortment  small  Fruits.  Prices  for  above  very 
reasonable.  Address 

MILFORD  NUKSKRIES,  Milford,  Del. 


ASPARAGUS 

CONOVER’S 

COLOSSAL.  COLUMBIAN  WHITE.  PALMETTO 

All  strong  two-year-old  roots. 

Order  early  while  the  stock  is  complete 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO., 

Glcnwood  Nurseries,  Morrisville,  Penna. 


The  Chance  oi  a  Lifetime. 

Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio. — In  order 
to  clear  out  an  extra  fine  lot  of  Fruit 
Trees,  are  offering  some  fifty  thousand, 
strictly  first  class,  northern  grown  peach 
trees  at  special  low  prices.  These  trees 
are  all  grown  from  natural  Tennessee 
pits,  and  are  the  best  that  can  be 
produced.  This  is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime 
to  get  the  best  for  the  least  money.  W rite 
them  for  prices,  stating  the  number  of 
trees  you  can  use. 


WRITE  TO  US  AT  ONCE! 


State  what  you  can  use  of  the  following 

Varieties. 


15,000  Peach  Trees,  first-class .  15 

5,000  Japan  Plum  Trees,  first-class,  10 

5,000  Pear  Trees,  first-class .  15 

15,000  Currants,  2-year  old .  8 


T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Orange  Co. 


that  we  have  in  surplus  at  low  prices  : 

Varieties. 


200.000  Layer  Strawberry  Plants .  15 

50,000  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants,  15 

50,000  Asparagus  Plants,  1-year .  3 

5,000  Rhubarb  Plants,  1-year .  2 

Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Business  Apples 


A  fine  selection  for  business  and  for 
profit:  York  Imperial,  Sutton,  Grimes, 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Arkansaw  or 
M.  B.  Twig,  Baldwin,  Greening,  Hubbard- 
ston  and  others.  Also,  Kieffer,  Bartlett  and  other  business  pears.  No  finer  assortment  fruit  trees 
for  business;  no  better  values  anywhere.  Those  who  know  us  best  trust  us  most,  and  you  will  find 
it  safe  in  every  way  to  place  your  orders  with 

The  Rogers  Nurseries,  Tree  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


For  $2,  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Parry’s 
Giant,  i  Early  Reliance  and  i  Paragon  chestnut  tree  grafted, 
worth  $3.25.  Full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  Certificate. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Aloorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.J. 


T rees  for  Orchard  and  Garden. 


All  the  old  and  well-tried,  and  several  NEW  VARIETIES:  Climax  and  Sultan  Plums  (new  Japs);  BALD¬ 
WIN  CHERRY,  the  hardiest  of  all.  GIBSON  Strawberry;  statement  sales  of  Gibson  for  period  of  13 
davs  show  prices  double  other  kinds.  We  Guarantee  best  care,  and  best  values,  verified  by  onr  patrons, 
who  are  among  the  most  practical,  up-to-date  Orchardists  In  this  country.  Our  principle  of  guarding 
Urn  PARENTAGE  of  trees  In  propagation  in  view  of  making  them  CONSTITUTIONALLY  HARDY,  and 
more  likely  to  be  PRODUCTIVE,  Is  Indorsed  by  best  authorities.  Catalogue  free.  Consult  it  and  we  will 


take  your  judgment. 

Cayuga  Nurseries  Established  1847 


WILEY  &  CO.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


RLANT  STRAWBERRIES  NOW. 

Don’t  spend  your  time  and  money  experimenting,  but  let  others  do  the  experimenting.  You 
plant  strawberries  either  to  make  money  out  of  them  or  for  the  sake  of  having  good  fruit  for  your 
own  use.  We  have  done  the  experimenting  for  you  at  a  great  expense,  but  are  now  willing  to  give 
vou  the  benefit  of  our  work.  After  discarding  thousands  of  seedlings  as  well  as  many  hundreds  of 
so-called  “  Wonders,”  which  proved  in  many  cases  much  worse  than  the  discarded  seedlings,  we  are 
now  prepared  to  offer  those  that  have  stood  all  tests  nobly  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions. 

They  arc  our  “Pedigree”  New  Seedling  Strawberries.  Catalogue  describing  them  and 

JOS.  H,  BLACK,  SON  6k  CO.,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 
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Van  Deman's  Fruit  Notes. 

ALL  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


Japan  Plums. 

Have  the  Japan  plum  pits  ever  been 
planted  to  grow  trees  on  which  to  grow 
the  Japan  varieties  again?  I  notice  that 
Peach  borers  never  work  on  the  Japan 
wood  so  long  as  they  have  peach  wood  to 
eat;  that  is,  when  Japans  are  budded  on 
peach.  vr.  A-  B- 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  the  seeds  of  the  Japan  plums  have 
been  planted  in  a  very  small  way,  and 
seedlings  grown  to  use  for  stocks  on 
which  to  grow  the  named  varieties  of 
this  class  of  fruits.  They  make  excel¬ 
lent  stocks  for  this  purpose,  because 
they  are  congenial,  thrifty,  and  do  not 
sprout  from  the  roots,  so  far  as  1  know, 
nor  are  they  likely  to  be  troubled  by 
peach  borers.  The  great  trouble  seems 
to  be  to  get  the  seeds.  Nearly  all  the 
varieties  are  clingstones,  and  the  seeds 
are  sent  to  market  with  the  fruit  or 
cooked  at  home  in  the  fruit  as  it  is  used. 
The  cuttings  of  the  Satsuma  are  said  to 
take  root  very  easily,  and  make  excel¬ 
lent  stocks  for  the  other  varieties,  but 
this  may  be  a  mistake.  It  is  worthy  of 
trial. 

The  Satsuma  Orange. 

1.  1  would  like  very  much  to  know  what 
treatment  the  Satsuma  orange  requires. 
Can  it  be  kept  and  fruited  in  a  box  or  pot 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  moved  to  a  cool 
cellar  in  the  Fall,  to  remain  then  until 
Spring,  when  we  could  make  room  for  it? 
If  so,  how  large  a  tree  does  it  make,  and 
at  what  age  would  it  probably  commence 
bearing?  2.  We  bought  a  number  of  fig 
trees  last  Fall,  with  the  idea  of  planting 
them  outside  June  1,  after  danger  of  frost 
has  passed,  and  taking  them  up,  as  sug¬ 
gested,  placing  them  in  the  cool  cellar 
during  Winter.  But  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  we  would  get  any  better  results 
if  they  were  kept  in  boxes  in  the  green¬ 
house  during  Summer  instead  of  being- 
planted  outside?  If  the  outside  planting  is 
preferable,  do  they  need  a  sunny  or  par¬ 
tially  shaded  location?  3.  I  also  wish  to 
ask  whether  either  of  the  dwarf  walnuts 
could  be  managed  in  the  same  way,  that 
is,  be  kept  In  a  cool  cellar  in  Winter  and 
in  a  greenhouse  in  Summer?  f.  c.  c. 

Sandy  Creek,  Me. 

1.  The  Satsuma  orange  tree  is  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  to  culture  in  large  boxes  or 
pots,  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  as 
suggested.  To  do  best  the  trees  should 
have  roots  of  Citrus  trifoliata.  This  is 
both  hardy  and  dwarfish,  and  has  a  very 
beneficial  effect  on  the  hardiness  of  the 
top  by  stunting  its  growth  and  causing 
the  wood  to  ripen  earlier  than  if  on  a 
thriftier  stock.  The  Trifoliate  orange  is 
a  deciduous  species  that  is  hardy  out  of 
doors,  at  least  as  far  north  as  Long 
Island.  The  fruit  is  worthless,  but  the 
small  tree,  or  shrub,  makes  a  very  fine 
ornamental  hedge,  or  is  nice  as  a  single 
plant.  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant. 
The  Satsuma  is  a  variety  from  Japan 
that  belongs  to  the  Mandarin  type  of 
oranges.  The  fruit  is  small  and  flat  in 
shape,  and  is  very  sweet  and  delicious  in 
flavor.  No  variety  makes  a  nicer  orange 
for  house  culture,  for  it  is  both  beautiful 
and  useful.  It  would  probably  bear  be¬ 
fore  the  fifth  year. 

2.  Figs  will  grow  and  fruit  in  tubs  or 
large  pots,  although  their  roots  want 
more  room.  They  are  likely  to  run  con¬ 
siderable  distances  if  planted  in  the 
open  ground,  and  will,  therefore,  be 
troublesome  to  take  up  and  repot  every 
Fall.  3.  The  satisfactory  potting  of  any 
of  the  walnuts  would  probably  be  more 
difficult  than  the  figs.  Praeparturiens,  a 
variety  of  the  Persian  species,  Juglans 
regia,  would  be  the  best  one  to  try.  It 
is  quite  dwarfish,  and  would  probably 
bear  the  earliest  of  any  kind;  perhaps 
within  five  years  from  the  graft. 


Formaldehyde  Gas  for  Potatoes. 

D.  H.  S.,  Che8tspring$,  Pa.— I  have  a  for¬ 
maldehyde  gas  generator.  Can  I  use  it 
successfully  for  treating  oats  and  potatoes 
for  smut  and  scab? 

Ans. — I  do  not  know  that  any  gas  has 
been  successfully  employed  to  kill  the 
germs  of  smut  and  scab.  Hence,  after 


making  the  gas,  it  would  be  best  to  dis¬ 
solve  it  in  water,  and  soak  the  seed  and 
potatoes  in  the  formalin  three  hours,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usual  directions. 

u.  v.  s. 

When  to  Use  Wood  Ashes. 

C.  A.,  Medina,  N.  Y. — I  have  some  apple 
trees  that  have  had  large  quantities  oi 
unleached  hard-wood  ashes  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  The  ashes  were  fresh 
from  the  stove  and  I  cannot  see  that  they 
are  of  any  value  whatever.  A  successful 
peach  and  apple  grower  who  uses  Cana¬ 
dian  ashes  by  the  carload  says  it  is  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  pile  the  ashes  and  let  them 
sweat,  and  shovel  them  over,  allowing 
them  to  sweat  again.  Is  there  anything 
in  his  theory? 

Ans. — We  do  not  think  so.  We  do  not 
think  the  ashes  are  ever  in  better  con¬ 
dition  than  when  they  first  come  from 
the  fire.  Any  change  that  would  be  like¬ 
ly  to  take  place  in  the  pile  would  make 
the  lime  and  potash  less  caustic,  and 
thus  less  likely  to  benefit  the  soil  in  any 
way  except  by  adding  plant  food.  The 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  would  not 
be  made  more  soluble  by  “sweating.” 

How  Roses  are  Propagated. 

C.  C.,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. — How  are  roses 
propagated?  Can  I  grow  them  from  cut¬ 
tings? 

Ans. — Roses  are  propagated  by  bud¬ 
ding,  grafting,  and  by  cuttings  both  of 
ripe,  or  hard  wood,  and  of  firm,  green 
wood,  generally  grown  under  glass. 
When  budded  or  grafted,  a  strong-grow¬ 
ing  variety,  as  the  European  dog  rose, 
or  Manetti,  which  is  a  vigorous  form  of 
the  China  rose,  is  used  for  stocks.  The 
buds  of  the  desired  varieties  are  in¬ 
serted  from  June  to  August,  when  the 
flow  of  sap  is  vigorous.  Grafting  is 
generally  done  on  stocks  just  started 
into  growth  under  glass.  Hard-wood 
cuttings  are  made  in  the  Fall,  just  after 
the  leaves  drop,  and  are  rooted  in  sand 
in  a  frame  or  greenhouse  bench,  with 
very  gentle  bottom  heat.  Green  cut¬ 
tings  require  a  steady  temperature  of 
65  to  70  degrees,  and  a  close,  humid  at¬ 
mosphere,  to  root  successfully.  Nearly 
all  the  roses  produced  in  this  country 
are  propagated  in  this  way,  while  bud¬ 
ding  and  grafting  are  favorite  foreign 
methods.  Most  garden  roses  can  be 
propagated  in  a  small  way  by  layering; 
that  is,  pegging  young  shoots  into  a 
groove  two  to  four  inches  deep  in  the 
soil,  and  covering  them  firmly  with 
earth.  If  a  cut  or  tongue  is  made  one- 
third  through  the  under  side  of  the 
branch,  roots  are  more  likely  to  be 
emitted.  It  often  requires  more  than 
one  season  to  root  rose  layers.  Some 
roses  will  root  fairly  well  if  cuttings, 
six  or  eight  inches  long,  are  planted  in 
a  moist  and  rather  shady  place  in  June, 
and  covered  with  a  glass  fruit  jar  until 
roots  form  and  new  growth  begins. 


Connecticut  Notes.— The  recent  heavy 
rains  have  washed  the  roads  badly,  and  it 
has  been  necessary  to  do  some  repairing. 
Owing  to  the  dry  Fall  very  little  Winter 
grain  was  sown  in  this  section,  and  what 
there  is  is  looking  poor.  Meadows  that 
were  reseeded  were  backward  in  starting 
and  have  been  badly  washed.  Upon  the 
whole  the  Fall  and  Winter  have  been  hard 
on  root  crops.  The  promise  of  fruit  is  good.. 
There  will  be  a  large  crop  of  peaches.  Mrs. 
Roberts,  aged  97,  the  oldest  woman  in  town, 
died  last  week.  We  have  one  bachelor,  Ed¬ 
ward  Johnson,  hale  and  hearty  at  the  age 
of  99  years.  Working  cattle  are  in  good  de¬ 
mand  and  bring  good  prices.  Cows  are  sell¬ 
ing  well,  especially  good  ones.  We  must 
plant  more  corn  this  Spring  for  fodder,  as 
the  hay  crop  will  be  light  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  Plant  early  to  give  plenty  of  time  for 
curing  the  stalks.  g.  h.  p. 

Middletown,  Conn. 


“A  Gentle  Wind 


of  Western  Birth” 


Tells  no  svoeeter  story  to  humanity  than 
the  announcement  that  the  health-giver 
and  health-bringer ,  Hood's  Sarsaparilla, 
tells  of  the  birth  of  an  era  of  good  health . 
It  is  the  one  reliable  specific  for  the  cure 
of  all  blood,  stomach  and  liver  troubles . 


GREGORY^ 


•Get  ready  for  good  crops  by  set-1 
Wing  the  seed  question  right  first. I 
JOregory’s  seeds  are  sold  on  theirl 
•merits  as  profit  makers.  They  are! 
]  ho  me  grown ,  hand  selected ,  scien  t  ifl- ' 
Jcally  tested.  If  you  want  the  finest 
(crops  your  ground  can  give,  get 

GREGORY’S  SEEDS 

'  Warranted  as  per  catalogue.  Include  many 
novelties  for  vegetable  and  flower  gardens.  Year 
book  for  1900,  an  invaluable  help  to  all  growers. 
Yours  free  tor  the  asking. 

J.  J.  H.  GRKOORY  A  SON.  Marblehead.  Jtsss.V 


OKED  POTATOES— It. N.-Y.  No. 2  and  Carman  No.3. 

7,000  bushels  to  offer;  flrst-clftss.  Price  low.  One 
bushel  or  a  carload.  A.  J.  Norris,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 


p  - -  J  neaIe»Idw»*k—Karly  Rose,  $2  per  barrel, 
066(1  r0laI06S  Carman  No.S.aii,  f.  o.l) 
Victor,  N.  Y.  A.  T.  DANE,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Prices  greatly  reduced  to  close  out  my  stock, 
which  Is  pure.  Write  for  prices  and  secure  bargains, 
F.  H. Thomson,  Fairview  Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.Y 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Twenty  leading  kinds,  for  a  short  time  only,  182 
per  barrel.  Order  at  once,  as  this  ad.  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  again.  IRA  P.  WATSON,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


RATITflEC  #2.30  3  bushel  sacks:  E.  Hebron, 
f  U  I  A  I  UEO  E.  Rose,  E.  Clarks,  E.  Everitts, 
Carmans,  E.  Harvest,  (Maule’s  Commercial,  $3.75). 
Circular.  40  varieties.  WHITE  STAR  OATS.  Sam- 
free.  Write  this  day.  SMITH'S  POTATO  FARM, 
Box  3.  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


CARMAN  NO.  3  $3.00 

SEED  POTATOES.  M/^perbbl. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  $4.00  per  bbl.,  all 
bbls.  4  bu.  Dewey,  the  great  cropper,  per  bbl.  $5  00. 
Wholesale  list  free.  GEO.  A.  BONNELL.Waterloo.N.Y 


Blight- 

Proof 

Seed 

Potatoes 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Living¬ 
ston,  $2.88;  Carman  No.  3,  Seneca 
Beauty  and  Banner,  $2.07;  Rural, 
$2.00;  Extra  Early  Ohio,  $3.27; 
Bovee,  $4 — 4-bushel  barrels. 

W.  K.  I  IVIES,  Seed  Potato 
Specialist,  Vermontvllle,  Mich. 


SEED  POTATOES. — A  limited  amount 

of  extra  choice  and  smooth  and  extra  early 
Clark’s  Early,  Early  Ohio.  Early  Bovee,  Thorough¬ 
bred,  at  $1.25  per  bush.:  Late  Cambridge  Russet, 
Uncle  Sam,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  White  Rose  Won 
derful  Rose  of  Avon,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  at  $1 
per  bush.  f.  o.  b  ;  cash  with  order.  Ref.:  Athens 
Nat’l  Bank.  JUDSON  MACAFEE,  Athens,  Pa. 


Aroostook  Maine  Seed  Potatoes. 

Large  reduction  in  price.  This  Is  the  year  to  change 
your  seed.  Beauty  of  Hebron,  New  Queen,  Early 
Rose,  Early  Norther,  Cambridge  Russets,  Thorough¬ 
bred,  Bovee,  Clark's  No.  1,  Early  Six  Weeks,  Early 
Fortune,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Carmans,  White 
Elephant,  Green  Mountain,  $2.50  per  barrel  and  up. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  prices.  ROSS  BROTHERS, 
182  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


The  Admiral  Dewey  Potato. 

8tlll  at  the  head  with  a  yield  rate  of  977  bushels 
to  the  acre  in  1898,  with  from  00  to  90  pounds  from  a 
pound  of  seed  planted  in  1899.  It  resembles  the 
Rose  in  color  of  the  skin,  but  the  flesh  Is  whiter  and 
the  quality  Is  unquestionably  the  best  of  its  type, 
and  should  supersede  all  others  for  main  crop. 
Price,  75c.  pound;  3  pounds,  $2.  post  or  express  paid. 
Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials  to  C.  M.  ROBIN 
SON,  Manorville.  L.  I.,  or  JOHN  DURYEA  &  CO 
27,  29  and  31  Gansevoort  Street,  New  York  City 


Cumberland  Raspberry  and  New  York 

Strawberry  plants.  P.  SUTTON.  Exeter,  Pa. 


New  York,  Gladstone  and  Sample, 

ALso  the  best  old  varieties  of  Strawberry  Plants! 
Send  for  Catalogue.  S.  H.  WARREN,  Weston,  Mass, 


250,000  Gladstone 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Direct  from  the  Originator's  Grounds.  To  be  sold  at 
a  sacrifice.  $5  per  1,000;  $2  per  100. 

Write  for  Circular. 

MRS.  F.  F.  MERCERON,  Catawissa,  Pa. 


ALSfKE  SEED. 

We  are  located  in  the  producing  section,  and  offer 
all  grades  at  lowest  prices.  Also  all  Grass  and  Clover 
Seeds.  Whitney  Eckstein  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Counter  Edition  of  our 
Garden  and  Farm  Manual 

contains  besides  the  very  complete  line 
of  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  a 
Great  Variety  of  GARDEN  AND  FARM 
TOOLS  and  SPRAYING  OUTFITS.  Send 
for  it.  Send  also  for  our  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue. 

JOHNSON  a  STOKES,  ,l,H&2iSsaffi?r“' 


From 


Burpee 

PHILADELPH 


PHILADELPHIA 

you  can  get. 

more  Good  Seeds 


for  the  money  than  anywhere  else  in  the  wide  world. 

A  postal  card  will  bring  Burpke’s  Farm 
Annua r,  for  1900,  and  besides  our  regular  order 
blank,  the  new  Printed  Order  Sheet,  explain¬ 
ing  our  New  Plan  for  1900,  and  making  it 

Easy  to  buy  Seeds 

- - - 


GRASS 

SEEDS 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 


FOR  LAWN 

and  FIELD. 

Dreer’s  Catalogue 
of  Grass  Seeds  and 
Lawn  Requisites — 
FKEE. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Western  New  York 


We  can  supply  you  with  pure  seed  beans  of  old  and 
established  varieties  that  are  always  in  demand. 

Let  us  name  you  prices  on  Marrows,  Peas,  Medi¬ 
ums,  Improved 'Yellow  Eyes,  Red  Kidneys,  Red  Mar¬ 
rows  and  Black  Turtle  Soup.  Do  not  be  fooled  into 
buying  some  new  kind  that  will  not  have  any  estab¬ 
lished  value  after  yon  get  them  grown. 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 

K.  M.  UPTON  &  CO..  Hilton,  N.  Y. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Transplanted  Cabbage,  Celery,  Cauliflower  and 
Lettuce  plants  ready  now.  Tomato,  Egg-plant 
and  Pepper  plants  ready  May  1. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

J.E.  HUTTON  &  SON,  Gonyngham,  Pa. 


MUST  BE  SOLD. 

500,000  Asparagus  Roots 

FIVE  BEST  KINDS. 

All  other  Vegetable  Plants  in  season. 

I.  &  ,J.  L.  LEONARD,  Gloucester  Co.,  Iona,  N.  J . 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1900 

Explains  what  may  be  accomplished  by  using 
well-grown  trees  and  plants.  Mailed  free. 

W.  M.  PETERS’  SONS,  Wesley,  Md. 


Peach  Trees. — Carman,  etc.,  grown 

on  hardy  N.  E.  Seedling  stock.  Description  and  price¬ 
list  free.  A.  B.  HOWARD,  Belchortown,  Mass. 


DEAPU  TREES  $15  per  1000.  OtherStock. 
iLAUrl  CHEAP.  J.  TWOMEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


PD  AUCC  '  New  Early  Yellow  nr  ■All 

UnAvEa  freestone  rEAUfl 

Price-list  free.  W.  J.  Graves,  Originator,  Perry,  O. 


'"PREES— Fine  stock  of  fruit  and  ornamental;  also 
vines,  shrubs,  roses,  rhododendrons,  etc.  Parties 
wishlngtJ8et  largely  of  peach,  special  prices  given. 
Price  list  free.  COMSTOCK  A  LYON,  Norwalk,  Ct. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  PEACH  TREES. 

4  to  5  ft.,  2  cts. ;  3  to  4  ft.,  114  cts. ;  2  to  3  ft.,  1  ct. ;  1  to 
2  ft..  %  ct.;  all  1  year,  from  bud.  Sample  by  express. 
Trees  kept  dormant  till  May  lath.  Send  for  circular. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4.  Stockley,  Del. 


10 


Peach  Trees 

10  Apple,  Plum  or  Pear 
80c.;  10  Dwarf  Pear  80c. 

10  Quince  75c.;  10  Grape, 

Gooseberry  or  Currant 
50c.  Write  Quickly.  C.  NURSERY  ANI)  ORCHARD 
CO.,  Charleston.  W.  Va. 


50c. 


T  ARGE  stock  Elberta  Peach  Trees andother  sorts. 

First-class,  $8  per  100;  second  class.  $4  per  100; 
third  class,  $2  per  100,  nice  trees.  Apple  Trees,  4  to 
5  feet,  $6  per  100,  mostly  Rome  Beauty  and  Ben  Davis, 
and  70  other  sorts.  One-year  old  K letter  Pear  Trees, 
10c.  each.  Early  Harvest  Blackberry  Plants,  best 
earliest.  50c.  per  100.  Downing  Gooseberry  Plants, 
$3  per  100.  Currants,  $3  per  100.  Guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Send  for  new  price  list. 

CHA8.  ERNST’S  NURSERIES,  Moscow.  Ohio. 


W  ■  HTTl  ILLUSTRATED 

m*  ■  m.  f  ■  CATALOGUE. 

Choice  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  other 
Trees.  Roses,  Water  Lilies,  etc.  Prices  low.  We 
also  lay  out  grounds  when  desired. 

E.  S.  PETERSON  &  SONS,  Box  15,  Montrose.  N.  Y 


Trees.  Trees.  Trees. 

Every  tree  a  pedigree  tree,  every  tree  bears  loads  of 
highest  quality  of  fruit  when  properly  cared  for. 
Our  orchards  prove  it.  We  have  the  Pedigree  York 
Imperials  of  the  country.  All  fruits.  Carloads  of  Peach 
and  low  price.  33  years'  experience.  Name  size,  num¬ 
ber  wanted  and  variety. 

Woodview  Nurseries,  Box  100,  Uriah.  Pa. 


rPHOS.  McELROY,  European  Seed  Commission 
Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex.  Bldg.,  6  Harrison  St.. 
N.  Y.,  offers  Crimson  Clover,  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  and 
English  Perennial  Rye  Grass  Seeds;  spot  and  to  ar¬ 
rive.  Samples  &  prices  on  application.  The  trade  only 


AN  FYTRA  MW  kept  Without  additional  expense 
HU  LAiriH  OUiijf  you  plant  Eureka  Ensilage 

Corn.  It  produces 
more  tons  of  silage 
per  acre  than  other 
known  varieties. 

Thirty-eight  tons 
actual  weight  on 
one  acre.  Book 
aboutitruailedfree. 


ROSS  BROS.  WORCESTER,  MASS.  FRONT  ST. 
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The  New  York  Fruit  Package  Law. 

Several  Reader s:  Are  the  basket  manufac¬ 
turers  generally  complying  with  the  new 
law,  or  are  they  making  the  “short”  pack¬ 
ages?  Will  the  law  be  enforced,  and  who 
is  to  enforce  it? 

I  was  up  among  the  Ulster  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  recently.  The  two  manufacturers  I 
saw  are  complying  with  the  law,  and 
making  full-measure  boxes.  Several 
growers  I  talked  with  say,  “All  right, 
we  are  glad  of  such  a  law.”  I  have  seen 
some  berries  in  the  market  from  the 
South,  marked  “short,”  so  there  seems 
a  readiness  to  comply  with  the  law, 
though  there  may  be  shorts  not  so 
marked.  I  have  not  investigated  close¬ 
ly  enough  to  be  sure.  I  think  our  State 
growers  of  the  Hudson  Valley  will  com¬ 
ply.  n.  H. 

Nothing  at  all  has  been  done  here  as 
yet;  there  is  only  one  firm  making  bas¬ 
kets,  and  they  are  standard.  This  firm 
had  a  call  for  “shorts”  from  Syracuse, 
but  declined  the  order.  There  is  a  large 
quantity  of  shorts  on  hand  here  from 
last  year,  but  no  sales  as  yet.  I  think 
the  law  will  be  a  dead  letter,  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  provision  for  its  execu¬ 
tion,  as  there  is  no  reward  for  putting 
the  law  in  force,  and  people  will  not 
work  for  nothing.  f.  g.  t. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

The  law  relative  to  the  size  of  straw¬ 
berry  baskets  was  not  changed  by  the 
last  Legislature.  We  know  of  nothing 
that  is  being  done  relative  to  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  this  law.  It  was  so  drawn 
by  the  representatives  of  the  horticul¬ 
tural  interests  that  it  gave  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  it  to  no  one  in  particular.  This 
department  could  not  in  any  sense  what¬ 
ever  enforce  it  unless  it  could  show  to 
the  court  that  it  was  a  so-called  agricul¬ 
tural  law.  As  it  has  reference  to  bas¬ 
kets,  which  are  a  manufactured  product, 
it  is  not  clear  that  this  department 
would  have  a  right  to  enforce  it.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  we  would  be 
thrown  out  of  court  in  the  first  case. 
The  District-Attorney,  however,  of  each 
county  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  the 
proper  person  to  take  this  matter  up,  if 
complaint  were  made  to  him  that  the 
law  was  being  violated. 

C.  A.  WIETING, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

The  essential  features  of  the  law  are 
given  below: 

SECTION  1,  SMALL  FRUIT  PACK¬ 
AGES.— The  standard  of  measures  for  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  currants,  gooseberries  and 
other  small  fruits  shall  be  the  quart, 
which  shall  contain  when  even  full  sixty- 
seven  cubic  inches;  the  pint  when  even  full 
shall  contain  thirty-three  and  one-half 
cubic  inches;  the  half  pint,  which,  when 
even  full,  shall  contain  sixteen  and  three- 
quarters  cubic  inches.. 

2.  MARKS  ON  BASKETS. — All.  manufac¬ 
turers  of  small  fruit  packages  such  as 
quarts,  pints  and  half  pints,  that  make  oi 
cause  to  be  made  such  packages  that  are 
of  less  size  or  capacity  than  the  standard 
sizes  as  defined  in  section  one  of  this  act, 
shall  mark  each  such  quart,  pint  or  half 
pint  with  the  -word  “short”  on  the  out¬ 
side  in  letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch 
in  height. 

3.  PENALTY.— Any  person  in  this  State 
who  sells  or  offers  for  sale  fruit  packages 
that  are  of  less  than  the  standard  sizes 
and  capacity  as  defined  in  section  one,  or 
any  person  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale 
fruit  in  packages  that  are  of  less  size  or 
capacity  than  those  defined  in  section  one, 
that  are  not  marked  with  the  word  “short” 
as  directed  in  section  two,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con¬ 
viction  thereof  in  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
five  dollars  and  not  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  shall  stand  committed  to  the 
county  jail  until  such  fine  and  costs  are 
paid. 

Fertilizers  for  Fruits. 

P.  G.  M.,  Hingham,  Mass.—  What  mixture 
of  fertilizer  can  I  use  on  fruit  and  expect 
good  results?  Should  I  use  it  this  year? 
I  was  told  last  year  of  a  fertilizer  for 
rhubarb  which  contained  nitrate  of  soda, 
acid  phosphate  and  something  else,  which 
I  cannot  remember. 

Ans. — A  mixture  of  chemicals  that 
will  give  you  fair  satisfaction  can  be 
jnade  as  follows:  One  part  of  nitrate  of 
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soda,  one  part  of  muriate  of  potash,  two 
parts  dissolved  phosphate  rock,  and  one 
part  of  the  fine,  ground  bone  to  the  ton. 
This  would  give  800  pounds  of  the  rock 
and  400  pounds  each  of  the  others.  We 
do  not  advise  the  use  of  fertilizer  for 
strawberries  in  the  Spring.  The  plant 
food  is  needed  most  the  season  ahead  of 
fruiting.  When  the  strawberries  are  set 
out,  it  is  well  to  use  about  half  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  a  space  about  two  feet  wide  over 
the  drill,  the  other  half  to  be  applied 
about  August,  and  well  cultivated  into 
the  ground.  For  beds  that  have  been 
fruited  one  year,  and  are  to  be  kept  over, 
we  would  plow  the  furrows  each  way, 
so  as  to  leave  a  row  about  one  foot  wide. 
Then  scatter  the  fertilizer  in  these  fur¬ 
rows  close  down  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  cultivate  the  middles  until 
the  old  plants  are  killed  out,  and  the 
ground  well  leveled.  The  fertilizer  you 
speak  of  probably  contains  muriate  of 
potash,  in  addition  to  the  nitrate  of  soda 
and  acid  phosphate. 

Using  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

A.  G.  TV.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.—I  make  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  as  follows:  Dissolve  six 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate  by  putting  it  in 
an  old  gunny  sack  and  hanging  it  in  water; 
when  dissolved,  dilute  to  22  gallons.  Slake 
four  pounds  of  fresh  lime  and  dilute  to  22 
gallons  and  strain  the  lime  into  the  copper 
sulphate.  Is  this  correct?  Will  one  such 
mixture  last  and  be  good  to  make  three 
sprayings  for  apple,  cherry  and  peach 
trees,  or  should  it  be  made  fresh  at  each 
spraying?  At  what  time  should  I  make 
each  spraying? 

Ans— A.  G.  W.  should  make  a  very 
fine  article  of  Bordeaux  by  his  process. 
There  is  lime  and  sulphate  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  for  50  instead  of  44  gallons.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  mix  a  fresh 
batch  at  each  spraying,  as  Bordeaux’ 
Mixture  deteriorates  in  standing  even  48 
hours.  For  apple  trees,  I  would  make 
three  applications,  the  first  just  before 
the  blossoms  open;  second,  just  after  the 
petals  fall,  and  a  third,  about  a  week  or 
10  days  later.  It  would  be  best  also  to 
add  Paris-green  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
to  each  100  to  150  gallons  of  Bordeaux 
at  each  spraying,  so  as  to  hit  the  stand¬ 
ard  insect  pests  of  the  apple.  Two 
sprayings  after  the  blossoms  fall  are 
usually  sufficient  for  the  cherry  unless 
the  fruit  rots  badly;  use  same  mixtures. 
The  peach  is  very  susceptible  to  sprays, 
and  the  mixture  would  better  be  diluted 
about  one-fourth.  Apply  first  when  the 
peach  buds  are  just  showing  signs  of 
swelling,  to  hit  the  Leaf-curl  fungus. 
One  or  two  sprayings  after  the  blossoms 
are  off  may  sometimes  be  necessary  on 
peach.  m.  v.  si.ingeri.and. 

Driven  Wells;  Creosote  Finish. 

G.  W.  8.,  Wilmore,  Pa.— 1.  Would  you  dig  a 
well  in  loose  creek-bottom  gravel,  or  use 
the  driven  well  to  a  depth  of  25  or  30  feet? 
Is  the  driven  well  durable  and  satisfactory, 
and  where  can  the  complete  pump  and 
appliances  be  had?  2.  Will  the  application 
of  Cabot’s  creosote  shingle  stain  to  a 
new  red-cedar  shingle  roof  add  to  the  du¬ 
rability  sufficiently  to  pay  for  the  cost? 

1.  A  driven  well  may  be  made  in  any 
kind  of  soil,  sand,  or  even  through  mud, 
as  it  is  piped,  and  there  is  no  possibility 
of  the  well  caving.  An  iron  pipe  of  any 
desired  diameter  (two  inches  is  the  kind 
for  common  use),  has  a  point  attached 
to  the  bottom  end,  so  fixed  that  it  stays 
in  its  place  while  the  pipe  is  being 
driven,  but  when  water  is  reached  the 
pipe  may  be  lifted  a  few  inches  to  per¬ 
mit  the  water  to  enter  the  pipe,  or  the 
bottom  of  the  pipe  is  bored  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  holes,  through  which  the  water 
enters.  By  a  little  pumping,  when  water 
is  reached  a  sort  of  cave  is  made,  in 
which  water  gathers,  and  thus  forms  a 
reservoir.  These  wells  are  extensively 
used  in  warfare,  as  with  a  supply  of 
pipes  ready  for  use  it  is  a  small  matter 
to  procure  water  in  a  very  Short  time, 
and  the  water  is  generally  pure..  But  as 
water  cannot  be  pumped  by  suction 
more  than  24  feet  or  so,  this  kind  of  well 
is  only  practicable  for  a  shallow  supply 
of  water.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  when  a  gopd  supply  of  water  is 


found  in  a  convenient  location,  to  dig 
around  the  pipe,  making  a  dry  ■well,  in 
which  the  pipe  may  be  cut  off,  and  the 
pump  attached  at  a  point  at  which  the 
water  may  be  drawn.  Then  if  a  for  e 
pump  is  fitted  in  this  way,  one  may  have 
the  best  possible  supply  of  water  for  do¬ 
mestic  purposes.  By  putting  down  a 
number  of  these  wells  near  together,  a 
large  supply  may  be  procured,  if  the 
'tops  of  all  the  pipes  ax-e  attached  to¬ 
gether  by  angle  joints  to  one  large 
pipe.  Any  dealer  in  ironware  or  a 
plumber  will  be  able  to  supply  the  who1e 
outfit.  2.  Cabot’s  creosote  wood  stain 
will  act  as  an  antiseptic  preservative  to 
shingles,  but  it  must  be  applied  to  both 
sides  of  the  wood;  the  shingles,  in  fact, 
must  be  dipped  in  tne  liquid,  so  as  to 
saturate  both  sides;  otherwise  the  un¬ 
der  side  of  a  shingle  may  decay  prema¬ 
turely.  To  discover  the  saving  of  cost, 
estimate  the  cost  of  the  new  roof,  and 
if  the  stain  doubles  the  life  of  it  at  the 
doubled  cost,  the  cost  is  just  repaid,  and 
if  the  roof  lasts  longer,  there  is  a  gain. 
One  thing  is  to  be  estimated,  which  is 
rtJhe  extra  value  of  the  roof  on  account 
of  its  improved  appearance.  n.  s. 


Wormy  Apples 

never  made  money  for  anybody.  Only  sound 
apples  are  salable  and  profitable.  Have  sound 
apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  cherries,  cur¬ 
rants,  berries,  etc.,  by  using 

SWIFT’S  ^1eenaadte 


as  an  insecticide.  It’s  the  latest  and  best.  Kills 
codling  moth,  hud  moth,  tent  caterpillar,  canker 
worm,  pear  and  cherry  slug  and  Might,  gypsy  moth, 
and  ail  hugs,  beetles,  worms,  insects,  etc.  It’s  white, 
easily  seen,  sticks  to  the  lea  ves  and  never  scalds 
or  burns  the  foliage.  Endorsed  by  leading  State  En¬ 
tomologists.  Used  by  Gypsy  Moth  Cwnmission  of  Moss.  Send 
for  free  booklet  “Injurious  /wrreia.”  Made  and  sold  only  by 

Wm.  H  SWIFT  &  CO.,  05  Broad  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Hie  Dew=ey  Sprayer. 


Sprays  Kerosene  Oil  and  Water  by 
simply  working  the  pump.  Write  for 
cirrui'r.  /'nnpts  wnted. 


Sent  exp.  paid  east  of  Miss.  River  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St ,  New  York 


our  new  patent 

SPRAYERS 

indeed.  Kerosene  Emul- 
nade  while  pumping.  12  var- 
sprayers.  Bordeaux  and  Ver- 
morel  Nozzles,  the  World’s  Best* 

THE  DEMINQ  CO.  Salem,  0. 

Western  Agents.  Henion&  Hub-  A 
Chicago.  Catalog,  formulas  free  ' 


No  Scorched  Foliage 

if  you  use  the  unexcelled 


EMPIRE  KING 


BARREL 
, ,  _  _  SPRAYER 

because  it  has  a  brush  on  the  agitator 
which  keeps  the  suction  strainer  free  from 
the  thick,  raw  poison.  Bra**  valves, 
without  leather  or  rubber.  We  want  good 
agents.  Send  for  our  free  book  on  spraying. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY* 

52  Market  St.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


your  Fruit  Trees  and 

24  styles  spraying  outfits.  Best 
and  cheapest.  For  prices  and 
full  treatise  on  spraying  all  Fruit  andVegetable  crops 
address  WILLIAM  STAHL,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


LEGGETT  S  CHAMPION 
DRY  POWDER  DUSTER. 
Dusts  two  rows  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  tobacco,  etc., 
as  fast  as  you  walk. 

Also  a  full  line  of  Hand  Sprayers.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lar.  Agents  wanted. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  Is  the  best 
preservative  of  new  leather 
and  the  best  renovator  of  old 
leather.  It  oils,  softens,  black¬ 
ens  and  protects.  Use 

Eureka 
Harness 

on  your  best  harness,  your  old  har¬ 
ness,  and  your  carriage  top,  and  they 
will  not  only  look  better  but  wear 
longer.  Sold  everywhere  in  cans— all 
sizes  from  half  pints  to  five  gallons. 

Mad*  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


dUUu  ddfbb  11$  bUSI 


A  Labor  Bassar. 


iz-iear 
Old  Boy 

can  do  more  and  better  work,  either 
in  the  field  or  garden,  with  th 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  can  do  with  common  hoes. 
Plows,  hoes,  cultivates — sstrlde  or  between  rows.  Tfnoagent 
in  voor  town  Rend  11.35  fot  sample  delivered  end  tern™  to  agents. 

Ulrich  Mfg.Co.,20Rlver  St., Rock  Falls, III. 


BERRY  BOXES  and  BASKETS 

Peach  Packages— 

Grape  Baskets— 

Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages  Of  every  kind 
Seud  for  catalogue. 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  &  BASKET  CO., 

New  Albany,  Ind 
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THE  SOUTH  SIDE 
FRUIT  CARRIERS  AND  BASKETS 
PETERSBURG,  VA. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 


YOUR  TROUBLES 


when  yon  get  the 
grain  drill  that  wing  in  competition  with  all 
others,  the  only  one  that  sows  fertilizer  surely 
all  t  he  time,  even  when  it’s  in  bad  condition, 
lumpy  and  full  of  trash.  Get  the 

IMPROVED  LOW  DOWN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Force  Feed  Fertilizer 


Grain  Drill 


log  and  will  not  bunch.  Force  feed  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Simplest,  most  accu¬ 
rate  and  lightest  running.  Drill 
bows  all  kinds  of  grain,  corn  and 
peas  with  absolute  regularity. 


FARQUHAR 


KEYSTONE 
CORN  PLANTER 

Planting  is  pleasant  when  you  watch  the  com 
drop  in  the  rear  of  a  Keystone  Corn  Planter. 
Its  beautiful  work,  covering  ten  or  twelve  acres 
a  day,  is  a  constant  pleasure  to  farmers  who 
enjoy  seeing  work  well  done.  The  phosphate 
attachment  is  a  perfect  piece  of  mechanism.  It 
sows  any  kind  of  pulverized  fertilizer.  The 
planter  drops  kernels  in  drills  or  hills  with  any 
desired  spacing ;  works  well  even  in  rocky  land. 
Plants  ensilage,  beaus,  peas,  etc. 

Send  for  complete  Illustrated  catalogue 
of  farm  Implements  and  machinery. 

A.B.FARQ.UHAH  CO.,  Ltd., York, Pa. 


Poultry-House  Roofing 

must  be  cheap,  durable  and  entirely 
airtight  and  waterproof. 

P  &  B  Ruberoid  Roofing 

is  what  you  want.  Invaluable  for  siding  and  for 
keeping  floors  dry  and  warm. 

Write  ns  for  samples  and  juices. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

Nos.  81  and  83  John  Street,  New  York. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Fruit  Notes. — I  shall  have  to  give  a 
sort  of  picked-up  dinner  this  week — like 
Aunt  Jennie  gives  us  on  washing  day. 
We  have  sent  out  samples  of  the  Robi¬ 
son  blackberry.  James*  Nimon,  the 
Parker  Earle  strawberry  man,  says: 

I  shall  expect  you  to  write  that  the 
Madame  claims  all  the  fruit  from  those 
plants  to  put  up  in  preference  to  any 
others  on  the  place.  Give  them  plenty  of 
room  and  an  opportunity  to  do  their  best. 

I’ll  guarantee  that  the  Madame  will 
tell  the  truth  about  them  anyway.  We’ll 

give  them  a  chance . We  must 

have  a  fair  lot  of  Columbian  raspber¬ 
ries  in  the  fruit  garden.  This  variety  is 
excellent  for  home  use.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  work  up  a  large  trade  in 
Columbian,  for  the  color  is  against  it, 
but  if  you  want  to  enjoy  life  some  cold 
Winter’s  day,  put  down  your  share  of  a 
can  of  Columbians  which  your  wife  put 

up  at  the  proper  time . I  am 

picking  up  promising-looking  wild  rasp¬ 
berry  plants  along  the  fence  rows  and 
transplanting  them  in  the  garden. 
"That’s  nonsense!”  some  of  our  wise 
folks  will  say.  Possibly,  but  I  mean  to 
give  some  of  these  poor  outcasts  a 
chance. 

Soil  Notes. — Early  April  was  very 
dry  with  us.  The  constant  freeze  and 
thaw  opened  the  upper  soil  and  let  the 
dry  air  in.  Thus  the  surface  was  well 
dried  out  and  dusty.  This  was  worse  on 
the  Fall-plowed  soil,  but  it  killed  out 
the  grass  roots.  Our  tough  old  sod  has 
not  broken  up  as  we  hoped  it  would, 
but  these  dry  winds  will  do  more  than 
the  Winter’s  frost.  I  think  we  must 
plant  the  potatoes  in  hills  this  year. 
The  sod  is  so  heavy  and  tough  that 
some  of  it  will  grow  in  spite  of  all.  In 
order  to  kill  it  out  thoroughly,  we  must 
work  it  both  ways.  It  is  quite  remark¬ 
able  how  much  quicker  a  streak  with 
sand  or  gravel  in  it  dries  out  in  the 
Spring.  We  have  such  streaks  through 
the  farm,  where  potatoes  or  sweet  corn 
could  be  planted  at  least  two  weeks 
earlier  than  where  there  is  more  clay. 
The  clays  are,  of  course,  better  for  grass 
or  grain,  and  for  some  fruits,  like  ap¬ 
ples  and  pears,  but  for  most  crops  that 
pay  in  our  section  the  lighter  soils  pay 
best  one  year  with  another.  There  is 
more  profit  in  putting  strong  fertilizer 
or  manure  into  a  quick,  active  soil  than 
in  farming  naturally  strong  soil  without 
manure  or  fertilizer.  I  shall  try  this 
year  to  have  the  soil  harrowed  as  soon 
as  possible  after  plowing.  The  com¬ 
mon  plan  is  to  go  ahead  and  plow  all 
you  can,  and  then  make  one  big  job  of 
harrowing.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the 
plowman  will  work  half  a  day,  and  then 
hitch  on  to  the  Acme  or  other  harrow, 
and  go  over  what  he  has  plowed,  he 
will  do  a  much  better  job. 

Fodder  Crops. — I  fear  we  made  our 
first  mistake  of  the  season  in  waiting 
too  long  before  sowing  the  oats.  This 
crop  must  have  an  early  start.  We  tried 
to  make  up  for  it  by  getting  'the  other 
conditions  right.  Oat  smut  has  always 
injured  the  crop  in  former  years.  This 
year  we  spread  the  oats  on  the  barn 
floor,  and  wet  them  down  with  the 
formalin  solution.  We  used  half  a  pint 
of  formalin  in  about  60  quarts  of  water, 
and  poured  it  on  through  a  watering 
pot.  Then  the  oats  were  put  in  a  pile 
and  covered  about  two  hours  and  spread 
out  to  dry.  I  never  tried  it  before,  but 
I  have  faith  in  it.  We  ran  the  Acme 
over  the  Fall-plowed  sod,  and  put  about 
three  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  then 
harrowed  and  rolled.  Had  it  not  been 
sod  we  would  have  used  the  Cutaway, 
but  I  expect  the  roots  of  the  oats  to  get 
down  into  that  sod  and  find  just  the 
food  they  want  in  May  and  June.  Late 
in  April  we  hope  to  put  on  nitrate  of 
soda  to  quicken  the  oats  a  little.  We 
are  not  after  grain,  but  fodder.  We 
shall  also  sow  rape  and  sorghum  for 
green  stock  feed. 

Cherry  Picking. — My  remarks  about 


cherry  culture  have  started  up  various 
people.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Madame  rather  shook  her  head  at  my 
cherry  scheme  because  the  picking  is 
sure  to  be  a  tremendous  job.  A  friend 
in  New  Jersey  comes  forward  with  the 
following  statement: 

The  Madame  is  right  about  cherry  pick¬ 
ing  for  market;  it  always  comes  right  in 
the  midst  of  Spring  work,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  the  Madame  and  family  will 
have  to  turn  in  and  do  the  picking.  And 
if  her  husband  happens  to  have  got  up 
cross  that  morning  and  everything  goes 
wrong,  she  won’t  always  feel  like  climb¬ 
ing  cherry  trees.  A  family  around  here 
cleared  $9  off  one  tree  and  I  think  $11  off 
another,  but  mother  and  children  picked 
them,  then  drove  with  them  to  market, 
about  eight  miles.  Of  course,  they  did 
not  count  time  in  going  to  market  as  they 
would  do  shopping  at  the  same  time. 
Cherries  have  to  be  picked  as  soon  as  ripe 
for  fear  of  rain  or  damp  weather,  but  I 
think  they  pay  after  they  are  started. 

Of  course  there  is  much  truth  in  that. 
But  the  idea  of  supposing  that  any  of 
these  farm  husbands  ever  get  up  to 
start  the  day  cross  and  ugly!  Who  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing  in  this  great  and 
glorious  country?  Some  of  our  farm 
housewives  should  at  once  arise  and  de¬ 
nounce  such  a  statement  as  a  base  libel 
on  the  American  farmer.  What’s  that, 
you  say?  Why  doesn’t  the  Madame 
start  the  business  of  denouncing?  There 
are  probably  two  reasons.  She  is  very 
busy  this  Spring,  and  she  has  a  long  and 
sound  memory. 

PuNCHED-ur  Meadows. — A  friend  in 
Pennsylvania  doesn’t  like  the  plan  of 
letting  stock  run  on  the  meadows: 

I  think  it  a  great  mistake  to  let  stock 
run  upon  the  mowing  held  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  The  sod  needs  the  protection 
of  the  short  Fall  growth  during  the  Winter 
season;  and  it  looks  much  like  burning  a 
candle  at  each  end  to  pasture'  this  off. 

That  is  sound  preaching,  though  I 
must  confess  that  I  haven’t  practiced  it 
this  year.  The  old  sod  on  the  farm  was 
pretty  well  used  up,  and  I  had  a  good 
share  of  it  plowed  last  Fall.  A  few  of 
the  be'st  fields  were  left,  and  will  be 
cut  this  year.  As  soon  as  cut  they  will 
be  plowed  up  and  seeded  to  millet  or 
buckwheat.  The  stock  have  run  on 
these  fields,  and  I  can’t  give  any  good 
reason  for  letting  them  do  it.  It  was 
bad  farming — that’s  all.  The  roller  will 
help  it  a  little,  but  some  of  the  holes 
punched  into  that  sod  will  stay  there 
until  it  is  plowed. 

Odd  Notes. — It’s  a  blessing  to  have 
the  manure  all  hauled  out  ahead  of 
time.  I  see  many  farmers  putting  the 
manure  in  little  piles  over  the  fields.  I 
don’t  understand  why  they  do  not 
spread  it  right  from  the  wagon.  .  .  . 
We  have  bought  100  pounds  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  to  use  on  the  seed  potatoes. 
Soaking  the  seed  is  a  hard  and  nasty 
job — I  don’t  care  how  easy  it  looks  on 

paper . One  striking  evidence 

of  Spring  is  the  way  the  horses  are 
shedding  their  Winter  coats.  Old  Major, 
in  particular,  is  taking  off  his  ulster  in 
lively  shape.  Ride  a  mile  behind  him 
in  the  wind,  and  you  will  be  well  plas¬ 
tered.  When  Hugh  rubs  the  horses  off 
he  leaves  almost  hair  enough  for  bed¬ 
ding!  ....  I  called  on  a  neighbor 
on  April  6,  and  found  him  in  a  cellar 
sorting  over  Ben  Davis  apples!  They 
were  fine  in  appearance,  and  were  bring¬ 
ing  $4  per  barrel.  There  were  some 
good  specimens  of  Lawver  in  the  same 
cellar,  and  a  few  Baldwins  also,  but  old 
Ben  was  sound  and  firm.  Now,  if  I  am 
to  be  honest,  I  must  say  that  Ben’s  be¬ 
havior  in  late  Spring  merits  respect,  at 

least . It  is  a  pleasure  to  eat 

Rural  Blush  potatoes  at  this  late  season. 
They  cook  white  and  mealy,  while  most 
other  varieties  are  soft  and  spongy.  We 
hope  to  plant  about  10  barrels  of  Rural 
Blush  this  year.  They  are  not  hand¬ 
some,  but  how  they  do  behave  them¬ 
selves  in  the  oven  or  pot!  We  realize 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  beauty  about  the 
Hope  Farm  folks.  Instead  of  grieving 
about  this,  we  will  try  to  make  it  up  in 
behavior.  Therefore,  old  Rural  Blush, 
in  spite  of  your  bulging  eyes  and  strag¬ 
gling  habits,  we  love  you  still . 

The  Madame  has  been  painting  her 
kitchen  floor  and  some  other  woodwork. 
I’ll  guarantee  that  readers  will  back  me 
up  in  the  statement  that  when  the 
housewife  takes  to  painting  the  time  has 
come  for  serious  reflection  rather  than 
audible  comment.  I  put  on  a  little  of 
the  paint,  but  the  Madame  said  she  had 
to  “go  all  over  it  again.”  I  will  merely 
remark  in  passing  that  when  you  find  a 
lady  who  doesn’t  enjoy  rubbing  words 
into  the  thin  streaks  of  duty  on  her  hus¬ 
band’s  performances,  you  will  strike  a 
rare  and  peculiar  character,  ir.  w.  @. 


WONDERFUL 


CURES 

BY  SWAMP-ROOT 


To  Prove  What  This  Famous  New  Discovery  will  do  for  YOU, 
Every  Reader  of  “The  Rural  New-Yorker ”  May  Have 
a  Sample  Bottle  Sent  Absolutely  Free  by  Mail. 


65th  Police  Precinct,  Greater  New  York, 

Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  November  11th,  1899. 

Gentlemen — In  justice  to  you,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  send  you  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  receipt  of  the  sample  bottle  of  Swamp-Root  remedy  you  so  kindly  sent  me. 
I  had  been  out  of  health  for  the  past  five  years  with  kidney  and  bladder  trouble. 
Our  best  physicians  prescribed  for  me.  They  would  relieve  me  for  the  time  beingj 
but  the  old  complaint  would  in  a  short  time  return  again.  I  sent  for  a  sample  bottle 
of  Swamp-Root  and  I  found  it  did  me  a  world  of  good.  Since  then  I  have  taken 
eight  small  bottles  purchased  of  my  druggist  and  I  consider  myself  perfectly  cured. 
I  do  not  have  to  get  up  during  the  night  to  urinate  as  I  formerly  did,  three  or  four 
times  a  night,  but  now  sleep  the  sleep  of  peace.  My  back  is  all  rig-ht  again,  and  in 
every  way  I  am  a  new  man.  Two  of  my  brother  officers  are  still  using  Swamp-Root. 
They,  like  myself,  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  it.  It  is  a  boon  to  mankind.  We 
recommend  it  to  all  humanity  who  are  suffering  from  kidney  and  bladder  diseases. 

My  brother  officers  (whose  signatures  accompany  this  letter)  as  well  as  myself, 
thank  you  for  the  blessing  you  have  brought  to  the  human  race  in  the  compounding 
of  Swamp-Root.  We  remain,  Yours  very  truly,  JAMES  COOK 

HUGH  E.  BOYLE 

Officers  of  the  65th  Police  Precinct,  Greater  New  York.  JOHN  J.  BODKIN 


Among  the  many  famous  cures  of 
Swamp-Root  investigated  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  the  one  which  we  publish 
this  week  for  the  benefit  of  Our  readers, 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
wonderful  curative  properties  of  this 
great  kidney  remedy. 

It  used  to  be  considered  that  only  urin¬ 
ary  and  bladder  troubles  were  to  be  traced 
to  the  kidneys,  but  now  modern  science 
proves  that  nearly  all  diseases  have  their 
beginning  in  the  disorder  of  these  most 
important  organs. 

The  kidneys  filter  and  purify  the  blood- 
that  is  their  work. 

So  when  your  kidneys  are  weak  or  out 
of  order,  you  can  understand  how  quickly 
your  entire  body  is  affected  and  how  every 
organ  seems  to  fail  to  do  its  duty. 

If  you  are  sick  or  “feel  badly,”  begin 
taking  the  famous  new  discovery,  Dr.  Kil¬ 
mer’s  Swamp- Root,  because  as  soon  as 
your  kidneys  are  well  they  will  help  all 
the  other  organs  to  health.  A  trial  will 
convince  you — and  you  may  have  a  sam¬ 
ple  bottle  free  for  the  asking. 

When  your  kidneys  are  not  doing  their 
work,  some  of  the  symptoms  which  prove 
it  to  you  are  pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back, 
excess  of  uric  acid,  gravel,  rheumatic 
pains,  sediment  in  the  urine,  scanty  sup¬ 
ply,  scalding  irritation  in  passing  it, 
obliged  to  go  often  during  the  day  and  to 
get  up  many  times  during  the  night  to 
empty  the  bladder;  sleeplessness,  nervous 


irritability,  dizziness,  irregular  heart, 
breathlessness,  sallow,  unhealthy  com¬ 
plexion,  puffy  or  dark  circles  under  the 
eyes,  sometimes  the  feet,  limbs  or  body 
bloat,  loss  of  ambition,  general  weakness 
and  debility. 

Swamp-Root  is  used  in  the  leading  hos¬ 
pitals,  recommended  by  skillful  physician 
in  their  private  practice  ;  and  is  taken  by 
doctors  themselves  who  have  kidney  ail¬ 
ments  because  they  recognize  in  it  the 
greatest  and  most  successful  remedy  that 
science  has  ever  been  able  to  compound. 

To  prove  its  wonderful  curative  proper¬ 
ties,  send  your  name  and  address  to  Dr. 
Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  when 
you  will  receive,  free  of  all  charge,  a  sam¬ 
ple  bottle  of  Swamp-Root  and  a  valuable 
book  by  mkil  prepaid.  This  book  contains 
many  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
testimonial  letters  received  from  men  and 
women  who  owe  their  good  health,  in  fact 
their  very  lives  to  the  wonderful  curative 
properties  of  this  world-famous  kidney 
remedy.  Swamp-Root  is  so  remarkably 
successful  that  our  readers  are  advised  to 
write  for  a  free  sample  bottle  and  to  be 
sure  and  mention  reading  this  generous 
offer  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that 
Swamp-Root  is  what  you  need  you  can 
purchase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and  one- 
dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug  stores 
everywhere. 


Sick  Crops 

— the  faded  out,  yellow  kind  that  are 
not  doing  well  may  be  instantly  revived 
by  the  application  of  a  dressing  of 

Nitrate  of  Sodam 

It  acts  at  once  because  it  is  very  solu¬ 
ble.  This  makes  it  instantly  available 
as  plant  food ;  100  to  200  lbs  per  acre  is 
sufficient  for  most  crops.  This  as  the 
most  concentrated  fertilizer  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Our  free  books  tell  all  about  it. 
Send  for  free  copies  to  Jolm  A. 
Myers,  12-0  John  St.,  New  York.  Ni¬ 
trate  for  sale  by  fertilizer  dealers  every¬ 
where. 

Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers. 


XSLIXjXi  sheep  ticks 


SCAB, LICE, 
FOOT  ROT, 
,  by  dip¬ 
ping  your 
sheep. 

HALL  STEEL 
DIPPING 
TANKS  are  Handy, 
Economical  of  the  dip 
—never  LEAK,  ROT  or 
RUST  — Built  of  Galva¬ 
nized  Sheet  Steel— shipped  ready  to  use.  This  is  our 
improved  tank  for  common  use— suitable  to  dip  from 
50  to 300  head — Length  8  feet — Capacity,  200  gallons  of 
dip.  We  make  other  sizes  and  styles,  Prices  $5 .50  and 
up.  Write  for  free  descriptive  catalogue,  showing 
also  our  Steel  Stock  Tanka  and  Troughs  (prices  $3  and 
up).  Storage  Tanks  (from  5  to  200  barrels  capacity ). 
“Tanks  for  Dairy  and  Creamery  use  a  Specialty.’’  Mod¬ 
erate  prices.  THE  HALL  STEEL  TANK  CO., 


04  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

Buy  your  fertilizers  JHrect  at  Wholesale  Prices,  and  get  your  money’s  worth. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS. 

tVRITE  FOR  PRICES,  SAMPLES  AND  PAMPHLET. 

WALKER,  STR  ATM  AN  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Ruralisms 


Rudbeckia  Golden  Glow. — One  of 
the  first  hardy  plants  to  push  through 
the  ground  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  fairly 
out,  is  this  valuable  new  double  form  of 
Rudbeckia  laciniata.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  found  growing  wild  in  an  Illinois 
woodland,  and  was  tested  and  dissem¬ 
inated  several  years  ago  by  a  New  York 
seedsman.  It  has  proved  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  ornamental  of  all  hardy 
plants.  When  established  it  will  grow 
from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  the  branch¬ 
ing  'stems  being  covered  with  masses  of 
golden  yellow  double  blossoms,  large 
and  perfect,  and  without  the  stiffness 
peculiar  to  sunflowers,  which  they  most 
resemble.  The  flowers  last  in  perfection 
many  weeks,  and  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  freedom  through  August  and 
September.  These  flowers  are  coming  in 
demand  for  decoration,  as  in  appearance 
and  finish  they  are  more  like  yellow 
Cactus  Dahlias  or  Chrysanthemums  than 
Rudbeckias.  The  Golden  Glow  Rud¬ 
beckia  is  entirely  hardy,  furnishing  its 
own  protection  in  the  forest  of  flowering 
stems  that  remain  throughout  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  arrest  the  drifting  leaves  and 
snow.  A  little  plant  soon  spreads  into 
a  large  clump  that  will  hold  its  own 
with  any  native  vegetation.  If  only  one 
hardy  plant  is  needed  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  this  excellent  Rudbeckia,  unless 
there  is  a  prejudice  against  yellow 
flowers. 

Berckmans  and  Willard  Plums. — 
Lester  R.  Maynard,  South  Berlin,  Mass., 
writes  as  follows  concerning  the  Berck¬ 
mans  and  Willard  plums,  varieties  that 
are  being  discarded  almost  everywhere 
as  fast  as  tested: 

I  received  a  catalogue  recently  from  a 
Massachusetts  nurseryman,  and  was  very 
much  surprised  to  see  a  glowing  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  above-named  plum,  which  reads 
as  follows:  “Medium  to  large;  ripens  just 
ahead  of  Abundance;  color,  deep  blood  red; 
Mesh  white,  very  sweet  and  juicy;  excellent 
quality.  One  of  the  best,  and  should  be  on 
every  list.  Very  valuable  for  near  mar¬ 
ket.  Known  in  many  sections  as  Abun¬ 
dance,  but  is  far  better  than  that  variety.  ’ 
What  a  man  can  be  thinking  of  to  print 
such  a  description  as  this  is  more  than  I 
can  tell.  It  might  have  been  true  when 
the  plum  first  originated,  but  is  all  out  of 
date  now,  when  we  have  so  many  varieties 
so  much  superior  to  Berckmans.  In  the 
same  catalogue  Willard  is  also  highly 
recommended.  In  a  communication  to 
me  Luther  Burbank  recently  wrote:  “Wil¬ 
lard  and  Berckmans  I  discarded  15  years 
ago  as  worthless  when  there  are  so  many 
better  ones.  Why  nurserymen  keep  15 
year's  behind  I  do  not  know.”  I  have 
fruited  these  two  varieties,  and  therefore 
know  whereof  I  speak.  I  hope  you  will 
publish  these  few  lines,  so  as  to  let  your 
readers  know  that  the  Willard  and  Berck¬ 
mans  plum  are  not  what  this  Massachu¬ 
setts  nurseryman  claims  them  to  be. 

This  corresponds  with  the  recorded 
.conclusions  of  the  tests  on  the  former  R. 
N.-Y.  Trial  Grounds,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  very  few  purchasers  make  their 
selections  from  the  recommendations  of 
any  one  nurseryman.  They  generally 
consult  several  catalogues,  and  form 
their  opinions  from  the  average  descrip¬ 
tions.  There  may  be  localities,  how¬ 
ever,  where  'the  Berckmans  and  Willard 
plums  are  appreciated. 

A  New  Yellow  Gladiolus. — Last 
August  we  received  from  Prof.  Max 
Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden,  Germany, 
three  tiny  and  shrunken  Gladiolus 
corms,  with  the  statement  that  they  had 
just  been  received  from  his  collector  in 
Madagascar,  Who  had  gathered  them  at 
great  personal  risk  from  the  face  of  a 
cliff  in  an  unexplored  portion  of  that 
great  island.  As  they  had  been  collect¬ 
ed  when  the  plant  was  in  bloom,  the 
corms  were  in  a  very  poor  condiiton,  but 
by  careful  nursing  were  induced  to  be¬ 
gin  growth  in  December.  One  soon  died, 
but  the  other  two  have  made  satisfac¬ 
tory  progress  since.  One  has  even 
found  strength  enough  to  produce  a 


bloom  spike  bearing  two  good-sized, 
brilliant  yellow  blooms.  The  color  is  as 
clear  and  rich  as  in  a  jonquil  or  butter¬ 
cup,  and  the  form  quaintly  pretty,  hav¬ 
ing  long  and  well-developed  lower  pet¬ 
als.  This  new,  and  as  yet  unnamed, 
species  will  be  warmly  welcomed  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  secured  in  quantity.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  yellow  varieties  of  Gladiolus  are 
grown,  but  the  color  is  rather  pale,  and 
most  of  them  have  red  or  purple  mark¬ 
ings.  Canary-bird  is  the  best  of  the  yel¬ 
low  garden  varieties.  The  species,  G. 
Adlami,  or  sulphurous,  bears  a  good 
spike  of  rather  greenish-yellow  flowers, 
but  is  still  scarce  and  little  known. 
Curiously  enough  its  seedlings  and 
crosses  are  nearly  always  bright  red, 
leading  one  to  believe  that  it  is  not  a 
true  species,  but  a  variation  of  one  of 
the  species  allied  to  G.  psittacinus,  or 
the  red-and-yellow  Parrot  Gladiolus  of 
Natal.  The  pretty  new  species,  first 
mentioned,  does  not  belong  to  the  large- 
flowering  class,  but  the  intensity  and 
purity  of  its  color  may  prove  of  great 
advantage  in  breeding  for  an  advance  in 
our  yellow  garden  varieties,  as  well  as 
for  its  own  intrinsic  beauty. 

A  Red  Addle. — The  Chicago  Record 
tells  this  apple  story: 

At  precisely  2  o’clock  every  day.  Senator 
Cockrell,  of  Missouri,  leaves  his  seat,  goes 
into  the  cloakroom,  pokes  his  hand  into 
his  overcoat  pocket  and  pulls  out  two  big 
ted  apples.  Then  he  sits  down  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  chair  before  the  wood  fire  that 
crackles  in  the  chimney  place  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  eat  them.  He  is  as  regular  as 
the  sun,  and  the  Senators  rather  set  their 
watches  by  him  than  by  the  old  clock  thal 
hangs  over  the  entrance  to  the  chamber. 
1-Ie  takes  no  other  luncheon,  eats  nothing 
else  between  breakfast  at  $  o’clock  and 
dinner  at  6  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
believes  that  apples  are  the  healthiest 
food  nature  has  provided  for  man. 

Senator  Cockrell  comes  from  the  land 
of  the  Ben  Davis  apple,  but  we  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  he  selects  that  variety  for  his  own 
eating. 

TEST  OF  APPLES. 

In  the  Spring  of  1896  grafts  were  set 
in  bearing  trees  of  the  following  var¬ 
ieties  of  apples  for  testing:  York  im¬ 
perial,  Springdale,  Mammoth  Black 
Twig,  Gano,  Shackleford  and  Akin  Red. 
All  boro  a  full  crop  last  Summer  for  the 
first  time,  except  the  Mammoth  Black 
Twig.  All  had  about  an  equal  chance, 
to  show  what  they  would  do;  none  of 
them  were  sprayed.  We  had  a  severe 
frost  early  last  Fall;  it  may  have  in¬ 
jured  some  of  the  apples,  for  it  took 
off  most  of  the  leaves  before  the  fruit 
was  picked.  The  Black  Twig  seemed 
rather  too  green  to  pick;  perhaps  it  may 
do  better  another  season,  but  no  doubt 
it  is  better  farther  south.  Springdale  is 
no  doubt  the  best  one  of  the  lot;  grafts 
bore  a  very  heavy  crop  of  large  and  re¬ 
markably  smooth  fruit,  which  clung  to 
the  tree  in  a  manner  equal  to  any  apple 
we  ever  saw.  They  were  in  a  very  ex¬ 
posed  place,  yet  scarcely  any  were  blown 
off  by  the  wind,  not  even  the  wormy 
fruit.  It  promises  to  be  a  good  shipper 
and  long  keeper,  remains  firm  and  sound 
up  to  this  time.  Akin  Red  is  too  small; 
a  good  bright  color,  flesh  fine-grained 
and  tender,  but  not  high-flavored.  Seems 
to  keep  quite  well,  ripens  rather  too 
early  for  a  long  keeper.  Mammoth 
Black  Twig  has  been  a  disappointment 
so  far,  in  size,  color,  and  productiveness; 
it  seemed  to  be  immature  at  picking 
time.  It  may  do  better  when  we  have 
a  longer  season. 

York  Imperial  seems  to  be  more  sen¬ 
sitive  to  curculio  and  other  insects,  caus¬ 
ing  deformities  in  the  fruit,  than  any 
other  apple  we  had.  There  were  no  per¬ 
fect  specimens  among  them,  while  the 
Springdale  apples,  not  far  from  them, 
were  nearly  all  smooth.  York  Imperial 
seems  to  have  a  very  tender  thin  skin, 
very  much  subject  to  scald  too.  We  do 
not  care  for  it  either  as  dessert  or  cook¬ 
ing  apple,  the  flavor  is  not  our  taste. 

Gano  is  similar  to  Ben  Davis,  but 
seems  to  have  more  red  and  is  perhaps  a 


little  better  flavored.  A  good  bearer, 
keeps  well,  not  very  smooth,  very  few 
windfalls.  Shackleford  is  too  poor  in 
quality,  ripens  too  early  for  a  Winter 
apple,  is  not  a  good  keeper,  soon  gets 
dry  and  soft.  Fruit  medium  size, 
smooth.  Good  bearer.  If  not  picked 
early  there  will  be  few  to  pick. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  levi  bell. 


Selling  Cabbage.— I  sold  26,000  pounds 
of  early  cabbage  last  season,  and  made 
quite  a  mistake  in  not  having  lime,  so  I 
have  the  lime  this  year.  I  started  to  sell 
June  25  and  closed  July  30.  I  received  $30 
per  ton  for  very  near  all  of  it.  h.  a. 

There  will  be  quite  an  increase  in  acre¬ 
age  of  strawberry  plants  in  Burlington  Co., 
N.  J.,  this  year,  Gandy  and  Glen  Mary 
seem  to  be  in  the  lead.  The  canning  sharks 
have  been  trying  to  locate  a  canning  fac¬ 
tory  in  this  section,  but  I  understand  that 
they  have  not  been  successful.  They  tried 
to  raise  stock  to  the  amount  of  $8,500. 

P.  O.  D. 

Cow  Pea  Pasture.— Cow  peas  make 
mighty  good  Winter  pasture.  Cows  have 
been  on  the  piece  I  have  about  all  Winter, 
and  have  cleaned  it  up  pretty  well.  It  was 
quite  thick  with  beans  in  the  Fall,  but  they 
are  all  gone  now.  I  have  a  few  stalks  left 
to  plow  under,  otherwise  the  cows  have 
cleaned  it  up.  G.  p. 

Vaphank,  ,L.  I. 

The  Carolina  poplar  is  a  hardy,  quick¬ 
growing  tree,  not  by  any  means  as  hand¬ 
some  as  the  Sugar  maple,  but  very  suit¬ 
able  for  an  ornamental  shade  tree.  Trees 
grown  on  rich  soil  make  long  shoots  that 
are  liable  to  be  injured  by  high  winds,  but 
occasional  pruning  will  keep  them  in  good 
shape.  The  Norway  maple  is  a  stronger 
grower  than  the  Sugar  maple  and  is  the 
finer  tree  of  the  two,  though  of  the  same 
general  character. 

Drinking  Kerosene.— As  evidence  of 
the  absurd  stories  that  appear  in  the  daily 
papers,  we  give  the  substance  of  a  report 
from  Long  Island.  Three  men,  grand¬ 
father,  father  and  son,  report  that  they 
saw  a  snake  which  consumed  three  pints 
of  pure  kerosene  oil,  and  that  he  appeared 
lively  and  full  of  business,  even  after  this 
illuminating  diet.  The  entomologists  tell 
us  that  kerosene  is  absolutely  fatal  to  all 
forms  of  insect  life.  There  may  be  vari¬ 
eties  of  snakes  that  can  absorb  kerosene, 
but  we  should  want  to  see  the  snake  be¬ 
fore  and  after  his  dinner,  in  order  to  credit 
this  story.  We  have  seen  men  in  the 
lumber  camps  drink  kerosene  from  the 
ordinary  oil  can,  as  a  cure  for  sore  throat. 
Some  of  these  men  were  nearly  in  that 
condition  where  one  is  said  to  "see 
snakes,”  and  it  may  possibly  be  that  this 
snake  story  started  from  such  practice. 


CHOICE  Vegetables 

will  always  find  a  ready 
market — but  only  that  farmer 
can  raise  them  who  has  studied 
the  great  secret  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  both  quality  and  quantity 
by  the  judicious  use  of  well- 
balanced  fertilizers.  No  fertil¬ 
izer  for  Vegetables  can  produce 
a  large  yield  unless  it  contains 
at  least  8%  Potash.  Send  for 
our  books,  which  furnish  full 
information.  We  send  them 
free  of  charge. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Onions 

and  all  Garden  Truck  are  vastly 
benefited  and  quickly  grown  by 
the  use  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda . 

No  scallions;  no  club  root;  no 
pithy  centers;  only  firm,  solid 
vegetables.  A  lot  of  information 
and  valuable  booklets  on  these 
subjects  free  by  asking  John  A. 
Myers,  12-0  John  St.,  New  York. 
Nitrate  for  sale  by  fertilizer  dealers  every¬ 
where. 

Write  at  once  tor  List  of  Dealers • 


The  Slag  Phosphate 

is  not  in  the  Fertilizer  Trust."  We  are 
still  selling  at  old  prices.  Orders  must 
be  sent  in  early  to  receive  prompt 
shipment.  Address 

JACOB  KEESE, 

400  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POULTRY  NETTING  60c.  PER  ROLL. 


All  rolls  150  feet  long,  best  quality  wire  galvanized. 
Our  illus’d  circulars  give  lowest  prices  freight  paid. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  (Box  N),  Colchester.  Conn. 
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THE  MILK  PRODUCERS’  ASSOC  I  A  TION 
Its  History  and  Prospects. 

Several  readers  have  asked  us  to  give 
the  history  of  the  Five  States  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association.  There  seems  to  be 
some  misconception  among  certain  farm¬ 
ers  as  to  the  object  of  this  organization. 
We  therefore  interviewed  a  leading  of¬ 
ficial  in  the  Association,  and  give  below 
his  answers  to  our  questions: 

Its  History. — “How  long  ago  was  the 
Association  started?” 

“About  two  years  since  the  farmers 
who  produced  milk  along  the  railroads 
running  into  New  York  organized  what 
they  termed  local  organizations.  They 
elected  delegates  who  were  to  attend  a 
mass  meeting  of  milk  producers,  which 
was  held  at  Scranton,  Pa.” 

“What  was  the  object  of  this  first 
meeting?” 

“The  object  was  to  try  to  obtain  a 
better  and  fairer  living  price  for  our 
milk.  From  the  beginning  those  who 
went  into  this  movement  had  no  idea  of 
making  the  milk  cost  the  consumer  any 
more  than  it  does  now.  The  design  was 
simply  to  make  the  handlers  or  middle¬ 
men  pay  us  a  fairer  share  of  what  the 
consumer  really  paid.” 

“What  did  this  meeting  amount  to?” 

“We  met  simply  as  strangers,  with 
little,  if  any,  knowledge  or  experience 
in  such  business.  We  compared  notes, 
and  concluded  that  we  would  organize 
what  we  called  route  unions.  There  was 
to  be  one  union  for  each  different  rail¬ 
road  carrying  milk  to  New  York  City. 
We  went  to  work  and  organized,  and 
elected  directors  from  each  route  union, 
on  the  basis  of  the  cans  of  milk  furnish¬ 
ed  by  the  route.  These  directors  were  to 
manage  the  business  of  what  we  called 
the  central  association.” 

“So  you  had  first  the  local  associa¬ 
tions,  next  the  route  unions,  and  then 
the  central  association.” 

“Yes,  and  each  had  its  own  constitu¬ 
tion,  by-laws  and  officers.  You  will  see 
that  we  went  to  work  from  the  ground 
up  to  try  to  organize  properly.” 

“Well,  what  came  of  all  this?” 

“The  central  association  elected  what 
they  called  a  sales  committee,  and  each 
member  of  the  local  association  gave 
this  sales  committee  power  of  attorney 
to  sell  their  milk,  so  that  it  would  av¬ 
erage  not  less  than  2%  cents  net  per 
quart  during  the  year  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  no  milk  ever  to  be  sold  for  less 
than  1%  cents.  The  committee  went  to 
New  York  and  finally  made  a  contract  to 
sell  the  milk.” 

"So  the  milk  was  actually  sold,  was 
it?” 

At.most  Soi.d. — “Yes,  a  verbal  contract 
was  certainly  made.  The  committee, 
however,  made  the  mistake  of  telegraph¬ 
ing  the  news  of  the  sale  before  they  had 
it  in  writing.  This  writing  was  prom¬ 
ised  the  next  morning,  but  when  morn¬ 
ing  came  the  producers  failed  to  fulfil 
their  agreement,  while-  the  news  had 
been  telegraphed  over  the  country,  and 
of  course  this  failure  lost  prestige  for 
the  committee.” 

“This  failure,  of  course,  was  a  serious 
blow  to  the  organization?” 

“Yes,  it  was;  but  notwithstanding 
this,  our  organization  helped  somew’hat, 
as  the  figures  show  that  we  received  on 
the  average  about  one-quarter  cent  per 
quart  more  than  we  had  for  several  pre¬ 
vious  years,  while  milk  in  New  York 
was  more  plentiful  than  for  years  be¬ 
fore.  I  estimate  that  the  members  of 
the  Association  received  in  that  year 
nearly  $1,000,000  more  for  our  milk  than 
we  would  have  received,  had  it  not  been 
for  organization.” 

“Did  your  sales  committee  stop  work¬ 
ing  after  this  failure?” 

“Not  by  any  means.  They  have  been 


working  and  negotiating  ever  since. 
They  did  make  a  sale  to  the  Pure  Milk 
Company,  who  were  represented  to  have 
a  capital  of  $2,500,000.  The  business 
was  to  have  been  settled  on  Wednesday 
or  Thursday,  after  what  is  known  as  the 
Black  Monday  in  Wall  Street.  When 
that  crash  came,  capitalists  refused  to 
invest  the  money  they  had  promised, 
and  the  Pure  Milk  Company  could  not 
fulfil  their  part  of  the  contract.” 

“After  this  failure,  we  suppose  the 
members  lost  heart.” 

“Some  of  our  local  associations  cer¬ 
tainly  lost  courage,  and  matters  appear¬ 
ed  to  have  reached  a  standstill.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  heard  from  the  sales  committee, 
and  so  a  meeting  of  the  D.  L.  &  W. 
routes  was  called  to  talk  matters  over. 
The  actual  situation  was  fully  and  freely 
discussed,  and  many  of  those  who  were 
inclined  to  lose  faith  in  the  Association, 
realized  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  bu. 
to  hang  together  and  strengthen  the  or¬ 
ganization.  The  different  route  unions 
now  have  each  a  representative  to  work 
with  the  sales  committee,  and  instead  of 
giving  the  matter  up,  this  enlarged  com¬ 
mittee  is  still  working  both  to  sell  the 
milk  and  to  obtain  a  perfect  control  of 
it.” 

The  Outlook. — “What  seems  to  be 
the  most  important  step  for  the  local 
unions  to  take?” 

"My  opinion  has  always  been  that 
they  ought  to  own  the  local  milk  sta¬ 
tions.  Let  them  do  that,  and  whatever 
occurs  we  will  Chen  be  masters  of  the 
situation.  If  we  then  sell  the  milk  to  a 
reliable  company,  and  anything  should 
happen  to  prevent  them  from  taking  it 
at  the  price  agreed  upon,  we  could  turn 
in  and  make  our  milk  into  butter  and 
cheese  without  serious  loss.  Then  again, 
if  there  should  be  a  surplus  of  milk  at 
any  time,  we  could  manufacture  the  sur¬ 
plus  at  home,  instead  of  having  a 
surplus  in  the  market,  which  is  certain¬ 
ly  the  worst  possible  place  for  it.  We 
-would  not  only  save  the  freight  on  the 
surplus  milk,  by  having  it  used  up  at 
our  home  station,  but  prevent  a  small 
extra  quantity  from  beating  down  the 
price,  as  it  now  often  does.” 

"What  about  the  quality  of  milk?” 

“After  we  make  a  sale  we  must  en¬ 
deavor  to  send  the  best  possible  quality 
of  milk  that  goes  to  New  York  City.  We 
will  then  establish  a  reputation  for  our 
milk  and  increase  the  demand  for  it. 
Then  in  case  of  any  surplus  in  the  City, 
the  milk  sent  by  the  Association  would 
have  first  choice.” 

“What  is  the  outlook  for  this  year’s 
milk?” 

“So  far  as  the  Association  is  concern¬ 
ed,  nothing  definite  can  be  promised. 
We  simply  have  our  organization,  and 
are  getting  in  shape  so  that  we  can 
control  the  milk  supply.  When  the  local 
associations  control  the  milk  stations, 
we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  deliver  the 
goods  or  withhold  them,  and  I  want  to 
say  again,  that  the  farmers  who  com¬ 
pose  the  Association,  have  no  wish  or 
desire  to  increase  the  price  of  milk  to 
the  consumer.  They  merely  want  a  fair¬ 
er  share  of  that  price  to  go  to  the  man 
on  the  farm,  who  does  most  of  the  work, 
and  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  capi¬ 
tal.  As  for  practical  results,  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  milk  producers  who  have 
contracts  with  condenseries  or  creamer¬ 
ies,  are  getting  from  five  to  10  cents  per 
100  pounds  more  this  year  than  last.  All 
these  little  things  indicate  that  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  really  accomplishing  some¬ 
thing.  We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  get  farmers  together  for  any  such 
purpose.  They  have  paid  out  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  the  past,  for  wRich 
they  received  no  returns.  Yet,  they  are 


coming  to  see  that  while  the  returns 
from  organizations  must  necessarily  be 
slow,  they  will,  nevertheless,  be  sure, 
provided  the  organization  can  hold'  to¬ 
gether  and  be  prepared  to  take  imme¬ 
diate  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to 
sell  the  milk.” 


The  Golden  Egg  says  that  the  day  is 
past  when  the  man  who  has  failed  in  every 
other  business  for  lack  of  knowledge,  judg¬ 
ment  and  energy,  can  hope  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  raising  chickens. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

$1QQ  in  Gold ♦ 

i  If  you  saw  a  gold  dollar  lying  in  ths  dirt  ^ 
T  would  you  pick  it  up?  If  you  could  just  as 
T  eaisly  cure  your  horse  of  Inn icnens,  Cl irO. 

♦  nplint.  contracted  coni,  colic,  tli»- 

♦  temper,  etc.,  would  you  do  it?  A  sure 

{cure  for  thrush.  We  will  pay  the  above 
reward  for  any  case  which 
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will  not  cure.  It  does 
not  change  the  hair  and 
never  makes  a  blemish.  Excels  in  cases  of 
lameness.  Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Ex.  Co. 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  Feb.  20, 1897. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle, 

Dear  Sir:— VVe  have  used  your  Elixir  for 
over  five  years  for  all  horse  ailmonts.  We  had 
a  horse  lame  for  over  a  year;  two  bottles  cured 
him,  and  has  not  been  lame  since.  Would  rec¬ 
ommend  it  to  all. 

Respectfully,  M.  F.  Joselyn  &  SON. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  is  equally  valuable 
in  the  household.  Cures  permanently,  rheuma¬ 
tism,  sprains,  bruises,  etc.,  and  instantly  re¬ 
lieves  pain.  Sample  of  either  Elixir  mailed  for 
tic.  in  stamps — merely  to  pay  postage. 

Either  Elixir  for  sale  at  all  druggists  for  50c. 

Get  our  100-page  book,  Veterinary  Experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  actually  worth  #10  but  we  will 
mail  it  to  you 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

80  Beverly  8t.,  Boston,  Miimm. 

Hewnre  of  all  so-called  Elixirs,  none  trenulne  but  Tuttles.  4 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


a  new; 
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Breeders’  Directory. 


Live  Broilers  Wanted. — Delhay’s  Poul¬ 
try  Yards,  Woodridge,  N.  J. 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns;  Fine 

stock.  Eggs,  $1  per  15.  MltS.  F.  HARDY,  Essex,  Mas* 


Fogs. — 20  for  $1.  White  Wyandotte 

and  Bull  Leghorn. 

JOHNSON  &  OUR,  Collins  Center,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  exclusively. 

Incubator  Eggs,  $11  per  100. 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. — Prize  win¬ 
ners  wherever  shown.  Eggs,  $2  per  sitting. 

JOHN  H.  JANNEY,  Brighton,  Md. 


A  grand  lot  of  Barred  Rocks  for  sale.  Eggs  from 
exhibition  matings.  Circular  free. 

C.  F.  U1FFEN,  Lock  Box  85,  St.  Clairsville.  Ohio. 


Fowls  Cheap. — Singly,  pairs,  pens. 

W.  and  Barred  Hocks;  VV.  and  Br.  Leghorns;  W 
Wyandottes;  stamp.  Eggs,  2(1  for  $1. 

Mrs.  j.  P.  HELLLNG8,  Dover.  Del. 


THAT  H1TPH  Br.  and  W. Rocks, S.  and Wh. 

juuO  lllnl  lliilvU  Wyandottes,  $1.50 per  15.  Br. 
and  Wh.  Leghorns,  $1  per  12.  Wh.  Holland  Turkey 
eggs,  $2  per  9.  WM.  McCABE,  Kelsey,  Ohio. 


Genuine  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Leghorns. 
Circular.  SAMUEL  DUNBAR.  B.222.  Elkhorn.Wis. 


Qfl  Varieties  Choice  Poultry  Eggs.  All  Pigeons  and 
9U  Ger.  Hares  All  described  and  prizes  In  colored 
B0  page  book  mailed,  10c.  J.  A.  Bergey,  Telford,  Pa. 


CISftC  White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Plymouth 
bllUO  Rock  eggs,  $4  per  100.  Also  a  few  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  at  $1  to  $1.50  each,  Thomp¬ 
son  strain.  Cir.free.  CHAB.  H.  RUE,  Minerva,  O. 


p  f  \  4T*  for  hatching.  Turkeys,  Dncks, 

Geese,  Guineas,  and  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  Poultry.  Fertility  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue. 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


Thoroughbred  Bar.,  Wh.  &  Bf.  P.  Rock,  Lt.,  Dk.& 
Bf.  Brahma,  Br.,  Bf„  Wh.  &  Blk.  Leg.,  Bf.,  Gol.  & 
Wh.  Wy’dotte,  B.  Langs.,  Bf.  Coch.,  B.  Min.,8.S.Ham- 
burg.  Eggs,  15  $1;  40  $2.  H.  K.  Mohr.Quakertown,  Pa. 


Our  Famous  White  Wyandottes 

are  laying  so  well  that  we  cut  the  price  in  one-half 
for  eggs  that  hatch.  $1  per  13;  $5  per  100.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  J.  E.  STEVENSON,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


Cows  barren  .3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 
Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


nr  ITU  Tfl  I  WC  on  HBN8  and  CHICKENS 
ULnin  IU  LIUL  64-page  book  freh. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Bor  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


2000  PREMIUMS 

were  awarded  my  fowls  at  12  State  Shows  lo  1899. 

_  _  _  _  Lahgkat  Ranch  in  th« 

FOWLS  AND  EGGS  west  cor  SALE 

Send  5c  for  illustrated  catalogue.  r'Jrl  ~~ 

CHAS.  QAMMERDINQER,  Box  86,  Columbus,  0. 


aimers  Finances. 


Don't  go  broke.  Don't  live  on 

_ - — -  the  “  ragged  edge  ”  all  your 

life.  There  Is  more  money  In  eggs  than  In  grain, 
vegetables  or  cattle.  Less  work,  quicker  returns  and 
bigger  protlts.  Try  a  nest  full.  We  have  the  greatest 
laving  strain  of  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  in  America. 
They  surpass  all  other  breeds  for  eggs  and  meat.  Send 
$1.50  for  setting  of  eggs.  We  guarantee  good  results. 
Write  it  you  desire  particulars. 

QU1LLHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

BARGAINS  IN  INCUBATORS  T^r” 

8.  H.  MERKYJ1AN,  Box  4,  Towson,  Aid 


Incubators  and  Brooders 

Incubators  from  C5.00  up. 

Brooders  from  $3.80  up 
Catalogue  free 

L.  A.  BANTA, 

Llgunler,  Iud 


ON’T  SET  HENS  T,,Ko.rwKAY. 

Thh  Natl  Hen  Incubator  beats  old  plan 
8  to  1.  Little  in  price  but  big  money  maker.  AgU. 
wanted.  Send  for  cat.  telling  how  to  get  one  free. 
Hatnral  Hen  Incubator  Co.,  B  88  Columbne,  Hob, 
Her.  H.  H.unr  mad.  a  100  £g(  Hatcher,  seat  I1.0C 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
Bimple,  durable  and  easily  oper¬ 
ated;  168  pagecatalogue  contain- 
i  ng  in  formation  and 

Hratfree.  RFO  ERTEL  CO  .  QUINCY.  ILL 


I!  ■  TP II  with  the  perfect,  self- 
11  H  I  Wll  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher— the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost. 

GEO.  II.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Ill. 


DELLHURST  FARM,  MENTOR,  OHIO, 

offers  a  Foundation  Herd  of  10  Choice 

Registered  Holstein  Cows, 

bred  to  our  famous  bulls  DeKol's  Butter  Boy  LW2L0 
and  Royal  Paul  22979.  Also  choice  Bull  Calves  out  ol 
officially  tested  cows.  DeKol  blood  close  up  a  specialty 


Hickorv  Hill  Farm 

IS  THE  HOME  OF  THE 

“Rissa”  Jerseys. 

The  “  Hlssaa”  combine  the  show  qualities  of  the 
Island  Jerseys  and  the  great  huttermaking  qualities 
of  the  St.  Lamberts.  Must  make  room  for  Spring 
calves.  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolville,  N.  Y 


MR  TTTRini'V^- ®'isller  Island  Strain.  Toms,  $4; 
.  D.  1  UlUVIilO  Pair,  $7.  Eggs,  $3  for  13. 


White  P.  Rock  Cockerels,  $2.  Mus.  F.  U.  THOMSON, 
Fairview  Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y 


FOR 

SALE 


EGGS 

For  Hatching. 

BIRDS 

For  Breeding. 


S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns. 
S.  C.  Bi.  Minorcas. 
B.  P.  Rocks. 

G.  S.  Bantams. 
Cln.Tumb.  Pigeons 
Homer  Pigeons. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE,  all  ages,  both  sexes. 


M.  SAGER,  ORANGEVILLE.  PA. 
Knob  Mountain  Poultry  and  Stock  Farm 


H.E.  VAN  DEMAN &S0N 

S»  C.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns 

We  make  a  specialty  of 

EARLY  FERTILE  EGGS gj“ 

from  our  winners  at  Washington  and 
Philadelphia.  Box  11.  Parksley,  Va. 


Chester  Swine,  Collie  Pups. — 

PAINE,  South  Randolph,  Vt. 


50  Fine  Duroc-Jersey  Fall  Pigs 

at  a  bargain  for  the  next 60  days. 

C.  U.  BKAWLEY  &  CO..  New  Madison,  Ohio. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

jf  the  best  oreedlng  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlet  and  prices  free.  Light  Brahma 
cockerels  $1  apiece.  C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y 


flDnCDC  now  booked  for  Purebred  Large 
UllUCIId  Strain  JPOLAND-C HINA  PIUS, 
this  Spring  farrow. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Poland  Chinas, Berk¬ 
shire*  &  Chester  Whiles.  Choice 
Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  hard  times  prices  and  free 
olrcnlar.  Hamilton  &Co.,  Hosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


Large  English  Berkshires 

We  offer  30  choice  youngsters  bred  by  our  Im¬ 
ported  Lord  Oxtord  41  £7 4  prize  winner  at  the 
Great  Royal  show,  England,  Also  winner  of  many 
American  prizes  on  himself  and  his  get.  Dams  im¬ 
ported  or  from  prize  winners.  Price  and  pedigrees 
satisfactory. 

RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumausburg,  N.  Y. 


WOODLAWN  FARM,  R.  E.  Goddard, 

Proprietor,  Breeder  of  Registered  Short¬ 
horn  Cattle;  Standard  Trotting  and  Saddle  Horses. 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale.  BUttGiN,  KY. 


CnD  Cl  I  C— Two  nice  Registered  Jersey  Bulls, 
run  OH Lk  solid  color,  black  points,  well  bred, 
one  two  years,  the  other  four  mouths  old. 

ELIZABETH  P.  ARCHER,  New  Hope,  Pa. 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

EOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Buy  a  Good  Jersey. 

A  very  rich  St.  Lambert  Heifer,  with  calf  to  Pedro 
of  Fairfield  50626,  and  a  fine  Pedro  Bull  calf.  Both 
bargaius  W.  F.  McSPAKKAN,  Furniss.  Pa. 
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RHODE  ISLAND  RED  POULTRY. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and  Red  Fowls?  According  to  some  ac¬ 
counts  one  would  be  led  to  believe  that 
they  are  an  ideal  farmers’  fowl.  If  there 
is  any  probability  that  they  will  fill  such 
a  plate  the  facts  ought  to  be  known. 
Any  information  you  can  give  us  will  be 
highly  appreciated,  for  we  know  it  will  be 
unbiased.  j.  m.  g. 

Minnesota. 

The  Rhode  Island  Red  fowls  have 
been  kept  very  successfully  on  a  large 
scale,  by  the  colony  plan,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Rhode  Island,  for  many  years. 
They  have  now  been  taken  up  by  fan¬ 
ciers  and  for  the  sake  of  the  almighty 
dollar  have  been  pushed  out  upon  the 
public,  before  they  were  bred  to  a  uni¬ 
form  standard.  I  think  it  is  a  very  sad 
mistake  to  place  them  on  the  market  as 
a  fancier’s  bird  before  they  were  prop¬ 
erly  bred,  and  even  before  the  breeders 
of  these  line  fowls  had  agreed  upon  a 
proper  standard.  They  are  business 
birds,  being  excellent  egg  producers, 
and  first-class  for  the  table  from  one- 
half  pound  as  broilers  up  to  maturity. 
They  are  quick  to  mature,  are  good  sit¬ 
ters  and  good  mothers,  and  in  every 
way  as  a  utility  bird  they  certainly  ex¬ 
cel.  I  do  not  say  that  all  birds  called 
Rhode  Island  Reds  have  these  charac¬ 
teristics,  but  the  great  majority  of  them 
bred  in  Rhode  Island  do  have  these 
characteristics.  I  think  thait  they  rank 
with  the  White  Wyandottes  and  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  as  a  genei’al  farmers’  fowl, 
and  if  I  were  going  into  thb  poultry 
business  for  the  production  of  eggs  and 
dressed  fowls,  I  should  invest  in  the 
Reds  in  preference  to  the  Wyandottes 
and  Plymouth  Rocks.  This  is,  however, 
a  matter  largely  of  taste.  I  hope  that 
you  will  emphasize  the  desirability  of 
breeders  going  slow  in  this  matter  until 
the  birds  have  been  bred  to  a  proper 
standard;  otherwise  there  will  result 
much  disappointment,  and  even  disgust, 
because  of  the  great  variaoility  in  the 
chicks  hatched  from  eggs  sent  out  by 
numerous  breeders,  who  have  picked  up 
birds  here  and  there,  or  have  bred  in 
different  directions  as  to  color  of 
plumage,  size  of  bird,  shape  of  comb, 
etc.  A.  A.  BRIGHAM. 

Rhode  Island  Exp.  Station. 


The  Value  of  Hen  Manure. 

I  am  a  little  puzzled  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  poultry  manure.  I  notice  that  it 
is  usually  estimated  that  the  value  of  the 
droppings  of  one  hen  for  a  year  is  about 
10  cents.  At  the  same  time  it  is  stated 
that  if  the  manure  from  stock  is  carefully 
saved  we  may  get  back  from  50  to  75  per 
cont  of  the  cost  of  the  feed  in  the  shape 
of  fertilizer.  If  a  hen  eats  $1  worth  of 
feed  in  a  year,  why  should  there  not  be 
more  tlian  10  cents’  worth  of  fertilizer  if 
the  above  statements  are  correct? 

Hardwick,  Vt.  s.  s.  c. 

Suppose  a  hen  eats  a  bushel  of  wheat 
during  the  year.  In  most  parts  of  New 
England  this  would  cost  $1.  The  bushel 
of  wheat  contains,  in  round  numbers,  1.8 
pound  of  nitrogen,  worth  25  cents;  .36 
pound  of  potash,  worth  less  than  two 
cents,  and  .6  pound  of  phosphoric  acid, 
worth  2V2  cents,  or  a  total  of  29 cents. 
You  cannot  figure  on  the  selling  price 
of  the  wheat  in  estimating  the  value  of 
the  hen’s  manure.  The  only  value  in 
the  manure  will  be  the  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  which  the  hen  ex¬ 
cretes,  for  she  cannot  add  these  sub¬ 
stances  to  the  food.  Part  of  the  plant 
food  in  the  wheat  goes  to  develop  the 
hen  herself,  and  part  goes  into  her  eggs. 
In  the  ordinary  flock  we  save  only  the 
manure  that  is  left  in  the  house.  A 
fair  proportion  of  the  manure  is  dropped 
in  the  yard,  or  while  at  range  in  the 
fields.  The  scientists  show  that  from  50 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  fertility  in  the  food 
is  excreted  by  the  hen,  but  no  practical 
man  dreams  of  saving  all  of  it.  Hen 
manure  is  more  valuable,  pound  for 
pound,  than  any  other  kind,  because  it 
is  drier.  The  hens  eat  insects  and  meat, 
which  contain  more  nitrogen  than  grain. 
Then,  too,  the  liquids  and  solids  in  the 
hen  manure  are  thoroughly  mixed  to¬ 


gether,  while  with  larger  stock  they  are 
separated.  The  liquids  contain  the  only 
part  of  the  manure  that  is  actually  di¬ 
gested  or  soluble.  They  are  easily  lost, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  hen  manure 
should  be  dried  out  at  once  with  some 
substance  like  plaster. 

The  Battle  with  the  Woodchuck. 

Your  woodchuck  stories  have  enter¬ 
tained  me,  probably  because  the  wood¬ 
chuck  and  I  have  often  entertained  each 
other.  Seeing  no  place  for  him  in  the 
economy  of  Nature,  I  have  declared  war 
against  him  that  can  only  end  in  his 
extermination,  or  decampment;  not  in 
hatred,  but  with  that  Christian  senti¬ 
ment  with  which  the  English  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  exterminate  the  Boers.  They 
have  sometimes  hit  me  hard,  and  I  in 
return  have  given  them  some  pretty 
cuffs,  but  they  are  still  hanging  around. 
I  have  pursued  them  with  gun,  powder 
(blowing  up  the  holes),  noxious  chem¬ 
icals,  spade,  club  (it’s  all  right  when 
you’re  near  enough),  stones,  dogs,  steel 
traps,  and  strong  language,  but  none 
was  wholly  successful.  My  warmest  en¬ 
counter  was  during  the  past  Summer; 

I  shall  never  repeat  it.  I  had  a  fine 
field  of  muskmelons;  the  woodchuck 
discovered  it,  just  as  the  melons  were 
getting  ripe,  and  proceeded  to  divide 
with  me.  I  stamped  in  his  hole  a  dozen 
times;  he  stayed  and  continued  in '’his 
evil  ways;  I  determined  to  evict  him 
by  force.  The  evening  previous  he  had 
bitten  a  half  dozen  of  the  best,  I  was 
mad,  the  morning  was  hot,  the  after¬ 
noon  was  hotter.  After  dinner  I  brought 
a  shovel;  the  land  was  loose  and  sandy, 
and  the  thermometer  now  stood  96  de¬ 
grees  in  the  shade,  120  in  the  sun.  I 
dug,  it  was  soon  150  degrees  under  my 
hat,  but  I  had  to  catch  that  woodchuck 
or  drive  it  out  of  the  county;  I  could 
hear  him  scratching  just  ahead  of  me, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  see  him.  I  made 
the  dirt  fly  like  a  dredging  machine.  He 
dug  right,  he  dug  left;  at  last,  he  settled 
into  a  straight  course  for  the  center  of 
the  earth;  down  he  went,  through  a 
foot  of  hardpan;  below  this,  the  earth 
had  fallen  away,  leaving  it  like  a  can¬ 
opy  over  a  lawn.  He  had  nothing  to  do 
but  run,  I  could  not  dig  as  fast  as  that; 

I  retreated,  and  closed  the  excavation. 
He  never  again  appeared  on  the  surface, 
he  had  committed  suicide;  peace  to  his 
bones. 

And  now  alone,  his  red-haired  love 
Waits  in  her  holy  home, 

And  listens  for  the  well-known  step. 
That  tells  his  lordship’s  come; 

She  knows  not  that  he’s  cold  in  death, 

All  earthly  mischief  done, 

His  carcass  lying  in  the  gravel  stones 
With  tail  turned  towards  the  sun. 

Burnside,  Conn.  aramis. 


Chicago  Dairy  •  Produce  says  that  the 
oleo  factories  of  that  city  turned  out  over  I 
4,000,000  pounds  during  February. 

Chicago  Dairy  Produce  says  that  those 
who  run  away  may  read,  but  he  who  sits 
down  and  thinks  it  over  is  the  one  who 
wins  the  prizes. 

National  Provisioner  says  that  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England,  butter  is  sold  by  the  yard. 
In  accordance  with  an  old  custom,  the 
dairy  people  there  roll  the  butter  out  in 
sticks  a  yard  long,  each  weighing  a 
pound.  The  butter  is  wrapped  in  white 
cloths  and  carried  to  market  in  long 
baskets.  The  quality  is  excellent. 

Killing  Gophers.— I  see  you  have  much 
trouble  with  gophers,  as  we  call  them,  in 
your  experiment  grounds.  You  can  de¬ 
stroy  them  thus:  Take  an  onion,  cut  into 
it,  put  a  little  strychnine  on  the  point  of 
a  penknife,  and  insert  it  into  the  cut  in  the 
onion;  place  this  in  the  runways  of  the 
pest.  They  will  disappear.  I  have  found 
this  an  infallible  remedy  for  gophers.  I 
cleared  my  ground  of  them.  They  were 
so  thick  they  were  likely  to  destroy  every¬ 
thing.  j.  h.  s. 

Florence,  Col. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ARMSTRONG  A  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 


DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR 

>  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN 

J 

ATLANTIC  l 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN ( 

>  New  York. 

JEWETT  / 

ULSTER  ’ 

UNION  1 

SOUTHERN 

l  Chicago. 

SHIPMAN  . 

COLLIER 

\ 

MISSOURI 

\  St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL 

i 

SOUTHERN 

/ 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

I^ouisville. 

|T  IS  quite  generally  believed,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  large  consumers  and 
practical  painters,  that  Pure  White 
Lead  is  the  best  paint.  It  is  because  of 
this  belief  that  manufacturers  of  the  so- 
called  White  Leads,  mixtures  of  Whiting, 
Barytes  and  Zinc,  brand  them  “  White 
Lead,”  “Pure  White  Lead,”  etc.,  etc.  You 
can  avoid  these  by  making  sure  that  the 

brand  is  riofht. 

<_> 

For  colors  use  National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  White 
|  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 

obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show¬ 
ing  samples  of  Colors,  also  .pamphlet  entitled  “  Uncle  Sam’s  Ex¬ 
perience  With  Paints  ”  forwarded  upon  application. 

National  Lead  Co .,  ioo  William  Street ,  New  York. 


New  Feed  Grinder. 

Ball  Bearings.  Perfect  in  Construction. 
Easy  Running.  Grinds  Fast  and  Fine. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Special  Introductory  price  for  first  one  In 
each  neighborhood 

SUNDRIES  MFG.  CO., South  Bend,lnd. 


Saw 

Your 

Wood 


with  .Smalley  or  Battle  Creek 
Wood  Sawn.  More  money  can  be 
made  with  our  Hawing  outfits  than 
with  any  other  implement  you  can 
buy.  StLF  FEED  DRAG  SAWS-5  SUES. 
Circular  or  cntotf,  lOsizes;  also  Boll¬ 
ing  or  Picket  Mills.  Every  machine 
sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  to  do 
perfect  work.  Also  full  line  of  Pow¬ 
ers  for  operating.  Catalog  showing 
our  Smalley  line  complete  mailed  free 
if  yon  name  this  paper. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO., 
Sole  Milkers,  Manitowoc,  Win. 


Dome  of  Plank  save  timber  and  cash.  Best, 
DaillS  cheapest,  strongest,  most  desirable.  Book 
for  stamp.  Shawver  Brothers,  Bellefontalne.  O 


Kentucky  Aluminum  Stock  Label. 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Most  Secure.  Easiest  Put  On, 
and  the  Cheapest.  For  description  and  sample 
address  F.  H,  JACKSON  &  CO.,  Winchester,  Ky. 


Mark  Stock  '  AlI.MINI'M  S 

Always  Bright.  Can’t  come  out.  EAR  TAGS. 

JACKSON  STOCK  MARKER  CO., 

Samples  sent  free.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Jg|LABEL 

Dana’s ZStfic EAR  LABELS 

stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  consecutive 
numbers.  I  supply  forty  recording  associations  and 
thousands  of  practical  farmers,  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Samples  free.  Agent.  Wanted. 

O.  II.  DANA,  74  Main  St-,  West  Lebanon,  N.  II. 


Goes 
Below ! 

Penetrates  to  the  very  depth  of  sores  and  heals 
from  beneath  the  surface. 

Veterinary 

Pixine 


does  not  scab  over.  There  is  no  sore,  no  matter 
how  old  or  how  chronic;  there  is  no  ease  of 
scratches  on  horses,  or  skin  disease  on  any 
domestic  animal  that  this  pure,  all-powerful 
soothing,  stimulating  antiseptic  ointment  cannot 
cure.  A  trial  will  make  you  marvel — win  your 
unqualified  indorsement.  Guaranteed — money 
refunded  if  it  fails.  At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers 
pr  mailed  postpaid. 


PRICE  i  |"oz’  k°x’ 

(  8-oz.  box, 


25c. 

50c. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured-  < 
New,  common-sense  method,  ( 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  bo  ( 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  111- . 
ust rated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to  ‘ 
read  era  of  th  i  spaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists,  i 
Union  Stock  Yard*,  Chicago,  Ill.  . 


IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Thousands  In  use  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  For  circulars 
and  price  lists  address 

Allen  Gawthrop,  Jr.,  Wilmington,  Del 


For  Rural  Mail  Delivery 

Wo  furnish  a  heavy  steel  box  on  a  steel  post, 
an  appropriate  welcome  to  this  grand  new  service. 

As  we  supply,  under  contract,  all  the  mail  box 
posts  used  by  the  Government,  we  know  what  will 
suit  Uncle  Sam’s  taste.  They  are  handsome  and 
durable,  price  reasonable,  freight  paid,  money  re¬ 
funded  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for  particulars. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Half  cost  of  Netting;  hi- N  . |-  dY/Sr/S 
Requires  few  posts,  no  I  !■!  i  UL.  lAA  Va.  v 
rails.  Best_Hog,  Farm,  Yard,  v~vZ~v~v~v 
Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid.  7V7T7T 

KANSAS  STEEL*  WIRE  WORKS  Kansas Oitv.  Mo. 


B 


l,UUUdAMrLtdrntt 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratohet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
Is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  In  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample  to 
test  If  you  will  send  ns  12c.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Clr.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  0. 


Hood  fence: 

Makes  good  neighbors.  Why  not  have  I 
both  when  you  can  make  the  best  for 

20  to  35  Cents  a  Rods 

|  A  little  Inquiry  Into  the  merits  of  our  I 
system  of  fencing  will  repay  you  hand- 1 
somely.  Write  to-day  for  free  Catalog. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 

Box  106  Rldgstllle,  Indiana,  P.  8.  A. 
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your  stock  Is  safe  if  fenced  with  Page  Stock  Fence. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  ADRIAN, MICH. 


The 

Fence 

That 

Fences 


Is  the  fence  every  fence  user  is  after.  For  perfect  security  in  the  way  of  a  fence,  at  lowest 
cost,  for  a  fence  that  will  outlast  your  lifetime,  secure  the 

AMERICAN  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE. 

Large  spring  steel  wires,  heavily  galvanized,  practically  indestructible.  Sold  by  our  agents 
everywhere.  If  no  agent  in  your  town  write  to 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 
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Developing  a  Jersey  Heifer. 

I  have  a  Jersey  heifer  that  calved  at  20 
months  old,  shipped  here  to  me  to  try  her 
for  three  months.  She  is  registered  and 
came  from  great  producers.  Her  owner 
being  overstocked,  she  was  wintered  with¬ 
out  shelter,  therefore,  when  I  received  her 
about  four  weeks  ago  she  was  very  thin 
in  ilesh  (she  is  still-  thin).  Will  a  cow 
brought  up  this  way  ever  make  a  lino 
milker?  She  now  gives  about  20  to  22  pounds 
of  milk  a  day,  and  it  takes  3%  gallons  of 
milk  to  make  a  pound  of  butter.  She  has 
a  very  fine  udder  and  well-placed  teats. 
Will  this  cow’s  milk  get  richer  as  she  gets 
older?  I  do  not  suppose  she  ever  had  a 
square  feed  until  I  received  her.  My  idea 
of  it  is  she  is  so  thin  in  flesh  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  her  butter  fat  has  to  go 
to  flesh.  I  am  making  five  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  a  week  from  her.  I  am  feeding  her 
clover  hay,  corn-and-cob  meal  and  bran. 
She  only  weighs  about  500  pounds,  and  a 
very  hearty  eater.  Can  you  give  me  a 
ration  that  will  produce  more  butter  fat? 
Wish  you  would  give  me  a  good  ration  for 
her,  and  if  I  haven’t  the  different  feeds  I 
can  easily  get  them.  I  want  to  give  her 
a  thorough  test.  h.  w.  h. 

Wilson,  Ky. 

This  heifer  shows  herself  worthy  of 
a  fair  trial  by  the  goodly  amount  of 
milk  she  gives  after  receiving  such  poor 
care  during  a  vital  growing  period.  Be¬ 
cause  she  is  doing  so  well  now  makes 
the  possibility  of  her  developing  into  a 
good  cow  seem  quite  promising.  Back 
of  her  is  a  line  of  good  breeding,  and 
careful  feeding  may  overcome  the  harm 
already  done,  and  bring  out  powers  of 
production  which  are  hers  by  right' of 
heredity.  However,  she  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  become  a  large  producer,  but 
she  may  still  become  a  profitable  one. 
Predicting  a  cow’s  future  is  taking  a 
leap  into  the  dark.  We  can  give  her 
the  best  of  food  and  care,  but  must 
trust  her  to  do  the  rest.  The  quality  of 
the  heifer’s  milk  is  quite  poor  for  a  Jer¬ 
sey,  unless  there  is  considerable  fat  lost 
in  the  skimming  and  churning.  Wheth¬ 
er  or  not  her  milk  will  become  richer  in 
fat  as  she  grows  older  and  has  better 
care  is  a  question.  Increasing  age  is  not 
necessarily  accompanied  with  an  in¬ 
creased  richness  of  milk.  It  is  claimed 
by  some  that  good  food  and  plenty  of 
it  will  make  a  poorly-fed  cow  give 
richer  milk.  This  is  a  question  which 
the  subscriber  has  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  orn  None  of  our  ordi¬ 
nary  cattle  foods  will  produce  a  richer 
milk  than  the  cow  already  gives.  The 
aim  should  be  to  feed  so  as  to  put  a 
reasonable  amount  of  flesh  on  her  body, 
and  meantime  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk 
as  much  as  possible.  Corn  meal  with¬ 
out  the  cob  is  to  be  preferred  to  corn- 
and-cob  meal,  because  the  cob  contains 
too  little  nourishment.  The  following 
amounts  and  kinds  of  food  are  sug¬ 
gested  for  a  day’s  ration: 

Pro-  Carbohy- 


12  lbs.  clover  hay . 

tein. 

.  .81 

drates. 

4.30 

Fat. 

.20 

3  “  corn  meal . 

..  .24 

2.00 

.13 

2  “  wheat  bran . 

..  .24 

.78 

.05 

%  lb.  linseed  oil  meal. 

..  .15 

.17 

.04 

Total  . 

..1.44 

7.25 

.42 

Nutritive  ratio,  1:5.7. 

Total 

dry  matter. 

15  pounds. 

The  linseed  oil  meal  is  suggested  be¬ 
cause  of  its  healthful  effect.  If  this  ra¬ 
tion  does  not  satisfy  the  cow’s  appetite, 
increase  each  food  proportionately,  and 
if  it  seems  desirable  to  increase  the 
amount  of  grain,  one  pound  of  ground 
oats  per  day  would  make  an  excellent 
addition.  r,.  a. 

Best  Way  to  Keep  Milk. 

There  has  been  quite  a  discussion  in  the 
family  as  to  what  is  the  best  way  to  keep 
milk.  Some  say  “strain  the  milk  directly 
into  cans  and  put  down  the  covers,”  and 
others,  “leave  the  covers  off.”  What  is 
best?  D.  h. 

Blackstone,  Mass. 

While  the  milk  is  warm  in  the  cans 
it  is  better  to  leave  the  covers  off,  or 
tip  them  so  as  to  allow  a  circulation  of 
air  into  the  cans.  The  latter  way  of 
placing  the  covers  prevents  anything 
from  falling  into  the  cans,  out  allows 
the  vapor  from  the  milk  to  pass  off,  and 
hastens  cooling.  The  “best”  way  for 
keeping  milk  is  to  strain  it  immediately 
after  milking  over  some  one  of  the 


“milk  coolers”  (advertised  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.),  from  which  it  runs  directly  into 
the  cans.  Then  put  the  can  covers  on 
tight.  A  good  principle  to  follow  is: 
When  milk  is  warm  in  the  cans,  leave 
the  covers  open;  when  milk  is  cool,  the 
covers  may  be  closed.  But  whenever 
the  covers  are  open,  always  be  sure  that 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  clean 
and  free  from  bad  odors.  n.  a. 

What  Makes  “ False  Butter?" 

What  makes  “false  butter,”  or  so  many 
white  specks  in  butter  in  Spring  or  Fall? 

Oak  Orchard,  N.  Y.  c.  w.  s. 

White  specks  in  butter  may  come 
from  either  one  of  two  causes.  Some¬ 
times  the  cream  dries  so  much  as  to 
gather  small  portions  of  the  casein  into 
such  hard  particles  that  they  are  car¬ 
ried  through  the  churn. ng  and  appear 
in  the  butter.  This  happens  when  milk 
is  set  in  pans  in  warm,  dry  rooms,  and 
it  may  be  prevented  by  keeping  the 
pans  closely  covered,  or  placing  them  in 
a  cooler  and  moister  atmosphere.  Again, 
these  same  white  specks  of  casein  may 
be  caused  by  letting  the  cream  become 
too  sour  before  churning.  By  getting 
too  sour  the  casein  is  coagulated,  and 
appears  in  the  butter  as  the  trouble¬ 
some  white  specks.  The  way  to  prevent 
this  is  to  churn  the  cream  before  it  be¬ 
comes  sour  enough  to  coagulate  the 
casein.  a. 

Skim-Milk  in  New  York  State. 

I  am  running  a  milk  route  in  my  town. 
Many  of  my  customers  want  skim  or  sour 
milk  and  buttermilk.  1  wish  to  know 
whether  I  have  a  legal  right  to  sell  skim- 
milk  and  buttermilk?  f.  h.  r. 

Perry,  N.  Y. 

In  the  New  York  State  Dairy  Law, 
adulterated  milk  is  defined  to  be:  1.  Milk 
containing  more  than  88  per  centum  of 
water  or  fluids.  2.  Milk  containing  less 
than  12  per  centum  of  milk  solids.  3. 
Milk  containing  less  than  three  per 
centum  of  fat.  4.  Milk  drawn  from 
cows  within  15  days  before  and  five  days 
after  parturition.  5.  Milk  drawn  fr,.m 
animals  fed  on  distillery  waste,  or  any 
substance  in  a  state  of  fermentation  or 
putrefaction,  or  on  any  unhealthy  food. 
6.  Milk  drawn  from  cows  kept  in  a 
crowded  or  unhealthy  condition.  7. 
Milk  from  which  any  part  of  the  cream 
has  been  removed.  8.  Milk  which  has 
been  diluted  with  water  or  any  other 
fluid,  or  to  which  has  been  added,  or  into 
which  has  been  introduced  any  foreign 
substance  whatever.  Section  31  of  the 
same  article  of  this  law  says:  “Except  in 
the  counties  of  New  York  and  Kings,  the 
prohibitions  contained  in  this  article 
against  the  sale  of  adultei*ated  milk 
shall  not  apply  to  skim-milk,  which  is 
clean,  pure,  healthy,  wholesome  and  un¬ 
adulterated  except  by  skimming,  sold  for 
use  in  the  county  in  which  it  is  pro¬ 
duced,  or  an  adjoining  county,  if  it  is 
sold  for  and  as  skimmed  milk.”  Butter¬ 
milk,  if  clean  and  wholesome,  may  be 
sold  in  any  part  of  this  State. 


Breeder’s  Gazette  says  that  corn-and- 
cob  meal  may  be  safely  fed  to  calves  if 
ground  coarse,  but  that  when  fine  it  is 
dangerous. 

Handlers  of  bottled  milk  complain  that 
many  of  their  missing  bottles  are  held  by 
customers,  who  use  them  to  contain  fruit 
or  other  foods.  These  petty  thefts  cause 
a  large  annual  loss  to  dairy  retailers. 

During  the  past  12  months,  the  English 
people  consumed  all  the  meat  they  raised 
themselves,  and  also  bought  from  foreign 
countries  570,000  live  cattle,  664,000  live  sheep, 
and  1,650,000,000  pounds  of  meat  slaughtered 
abroad. 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  says  that  a  farmer 
ought  to  have  two  profits,  and  can  have 
three  if  he  has  drilled  himself  in  business 
ways.  His  first  profit  should  come  as  a 
raiser  of  crops;  second,  as  a  manufacturer 
of  soil  products  into  commercial  products 
like  beef,  eggs  or  butter;  and  third  as  a 
merchant  in  disposing  of  these  products. 
Of  course,  the  percentage  of  profit  must 
necessarily  be  small. 


Some  time  ago  my  wife  had  an  attack  of  Asthma. 
I  procured  a  bottle  of  Jayne's  Expectorant  and  ad¬ 
ministered  it  to  her  with  the  result  that  she  was  en¬ 
tirely  cured.— E.  A.  PIERPOLNT,  Springville,  Iowa, 
May  27, 1892. 

For  Headache,  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Adv. 


Do  You  Need  A 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  ? 


ADE  LAVAL  “BABY”  SEPARATOR 

would  effect  an  astonishing  saving  in 
your  dairy  work  and  in  the  net  dollars- 
and-cents  results  from  it.  It  would  improve 
quality  and  save  a  lb.  of  butter  per  cow  every 
week.  Can  you  afford  to  let  the  waste  go  on 
another  season?  Why  not  stop  it  now  ?  Why 
not  have  the  agent  in  your  territory  bring  you 
a  machine  and  demonstrate  the  plain  facts  to 
you— so  plain  that  you  can’t  longer  evade 
them?  We  will  be  glad  to  do  it  without  any 
advance  promise  on  your  part — knowing  that 
there  can  be  but  one  result.  This  will  cost  you 
nothing  and  may  profit  you  much.  ‘ 


Send  us  your  name  and  address. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
Chicago. 

103  &  105  Mission  St., 

San  Francisco. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

327  Commissioners  St., 

Montreal. 


s 


x 


Fixtures,  Door  Frames,  Doors, 
Hoops  and  Hoop  Lugs. 

WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO. 
KALAMAZOO.  MICH. 


o 


Concerning; 
Fluid 
Milk 


T n  fluid  milk,  flavor  and 
keeping  qualities  are 
most  sought  after  by 
t  he  consumer.  Use  the 
Champion  Milk  Cooler- 
Aerator,  and  perfect- 
flavored,  long-keeping 
milk  will  result— your 
trade  will  increase, 
your  profits  too,  and 
your  customers  will  be 
satisfied.  A  book‘*Milk  ” 
free.  Champion  Milk 
Cooler  Co.,  Milk  Deal¬ 
ers'  Supplies,  39  Rail¬ 
road  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SHARPLES 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 
always  the  best. 


I  THE  SIUHPLES  CO. 
Chicago,  Ill. 


P.  U.  S1UBPLE9, 
West  Chester  Pa. 


SILO 


SEED  CORN  •Forwarding 

Depot  for  all  Field  Seeds.  Silos 
from  A  to  Z.  Catalogues  free. 
AMERICAN  S1I.O-SEED  CO. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y 


Better  ,  TRADE 

Buttej^y 

BestoV 

free  s.  - x 

Ulus,  catalog.  All  about 
^‘Hestov”  dairy  supplies. 

*The  Dairymen’s  Supply  Co.. 
1937  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ffiSSSi  cow  TIE 

Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  dives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  BOBKKTSON, 

Forestvllle,  Conn. 


The  U.  S.  the  Only  Separator  that  Gives 
Entire  Satisfaction. 

Wiiiteford,  Md.,  Jan.  23,  1900. 
The  No.  334  U.  S.  Separator  received  some  time 
ago  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction.  It  takes  very 
little  steam  to  run  it  and  I  find  it  skims  all  and  more  per 
hour  than  you  claim  for  it.  I  have  had  practical  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  number  of  machines,  and  the  U.  S.  is 
the  only  one  that  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 

J.  S.  WHITEFORD,  Owner  Pen-Mar  Stock  Farm. 

Be  sure  to  buy  the  U.  S.  if  you  wish  the  best.  Catalogues 
free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


There  are  many  leaks  in  a  cheap  separator.  Yet  each  separator  maker 
claims  that  his  machine  is  the  best.  We  will  prove — by  givinu  you  ten 
days’  trial  free — that  the 

NATIONAL 

HAND  SEPARATOR 

will  run  lighter,  skim  closer,  clean  easier  and  give  better  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,  than  any  other  machine.  Carefully  test 
the  National  in  competition  with  any  other  hand  separator, 
then  if  you  are  not  convinced  that  it’s  the  best  machine  to 
buy,  return  it  at  our  expense.  Let  us  send  you  one  011 
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THRASHING  C  0  R  N  A'N  D  SMALL 
GRAINS. 

A  Good  Mixture  for  Cattle. 

Mr.  O.  H.  Smith,  of  Cattaraugus  County, 
N.  Y.,  has  followed  the  plan  of  thrashing 
corn  and  mixed  small  grains  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  thrashing  machine.  The  following 
•conversation  shows  how  this  operation 
was  done: 

“We  understand  that  you  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  tnrashing  field  corn  and 
other  grains  together?” 

“Yes,  last  season  (1899)  was  the  second 
season.  My  practice  has  been,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  to  sow  two  bushels  of  oats, 
one-half  bushel  of  barley  and  one-quar¬ 
ter  bushel  of  Canada  peas  to  the  acre. 
Last  season  I  added  one-quarter  bushel 
of  Spring  wheat  to  the  acre,  making  the 
amount  as  before,  2%  bushels  per  acre. 
The  result  was  a  fine  lot  of  heavy  grain 
per  acre.” 

“How  did  you  manage  with  the  corn?” 

“I  cut  and  shocked  the  corn  in  small 
shocks,  which  matured  and  dried  very 
quickly.  Then  I  got  a  macfhine,  and 
told  the  thrashers  that  I  wanted  them  to 
thrash  the  corn  with  the  other  grains. 
They  hesitated,  and  seemed  to  dread  un¬ 
dertaking  the  job,  but  consented  when 
paid  by  the  day,  though  prophesying 
that  it  would  be  a  failure.” 

“How  did  the  thrashers  prepare  their 
machine?” 

“They  shelled  some  corn  and  placed  it 
on  what  they  called  their  round  cut-lip 
sieve,  and  bent  the  lips  up  until  the  corn 
would  freely  fall  through.  They  took  one 
concave,  and  left  the  rest  the  same  as 
foi  oats,  putting  on  the  tailboard  to  car¬ 
ry  the  cobs  over  from  the  smut  ele¬ 
vator.” 

“What  proportion  of  corn  to  the  other 
-grains  did  you  thrash?” 

“We  hauled  the  corn  directly  from 
the  field,  and  thrashed  about  one-quar¬ 
ter  corn  to  three-quarters  of  the  other 
grains.  The  grains  being  in  the  barn, 
coming  to  the  feeder  on  one  side,  the 
load  of  corn  was  placed  to  the  feeder  on 

the  other  side. " 

• 

“Did  the  machine  make  a  good  sepa¬ 
ration?” 

“Yes,  perfect.  The  cornstalks,  cobs, 
straw  and  chaff  were  all  elevated  to¬ 
gether  into  the  mow.  The  stalks  were  a 
good  deal  torn,  or  shredded  and  broken, 
and  the  cobs  came  from  the  machine  in 
pieces  about  an  inch  in  length,  the  corn 
completely  shelled  from  the  cobs.” 

“Is  there  not  danger  of  the  water  in 
the  stalks  and  cobs  spoiling  the  whole 
mass?” 

“Not  as  a  cattle  food;  it  seems  to  be 
just  what  the  straw  needs.  The  dryness 
of  the  straw  completely  absorbs  the 
water  from  the  stalks  and  cobs,  and  as 
a  fodder  the  cattle  seem  to  relish  it  very 
much  beter  than  if  each  were  fed  sep¬ 
arate.” 

“Where  t'he  farmer  has  not.  barn  room 
for  his  straw  and  stalks,  would  it  be 
policy  to  thrash  in  this  way  to  stack?” 

“Certainly;  although  I  have  not  had 
experience,  I  should  not  hesitate  in  the 
least  to  put  it  into  a  well-made  stack.” 

“What  is  your  object  in  sowing  so 
many  different  grains  together?” 

"My  observation  is  that  oats,  barley, 
wheat  and  peas  grown  together  give  a 
very  decided  increase  of  animal  food  per 
acre.  If  I  were  to  drop  either  out,  it 
would  be  the  barley,  on  account  of  its 
getting  ripe  a  little  too  soon  for  the 
oats;  if  to  drop  another  it  would  be  the 
wheat,  although  wheat  ripens  perfectly 
with  oats  and  peas.  I  would  wish  to 
sow  Canada  peas  with  oats;  if  oats  and 
peas  alone,  I  would  always  sow  one-half 
bushel  peas  per  acre.  That  amount  of 
peas  will  not  interfere  with  cutting  and 
binding  with  a  reaper.” 

“Suppose  there  was  soft  corn,  or  soft 
ears,  at  the  time  of  thrashing,  What 
would  become  of  that?” 

“All  that  had  any  body  or  heft  to  it 
would  go  through  the  sieves  with  the 
grains;  all  the  lighter  parts  would  go 
with  the  stalks  and  straw.” 


“How  do  you  manage  to  get  the  damp¬ 
ness  out  of  the  grain,  so  that  it  can  be 
stored  in  bulk?” 

“That  is  a  very  important  thing. 
Spread  the  grain  15  inches  thick  on 
floors,  and  move  it  by  shoveling  or  rak¬ 
ing,  thoroughly  to  stir  the  whole  mass 
once  a  day  for  five  or  eight  days,  then 
once  in  two  days,  until  one  can  judge 
by  handling  when  it  is  dry  and  ready  to 
put  in  storage.  I  had  excellent  success 
in  filling  bags  and  sacks,  two-thirds  full 
of  the  grains,  tying  the  sacks  close  at 
the  ends,  and  for  six  days  changed  ends 
night  and  morning,  then  once  a  day  un¬ 
til  ready  for  storage.  This  made  much 
less  work  than  to  have  moved  the  whole 
of  it  spread  out.” 

“Are  you  sure  that  the  machine  did 
not  carry  a  lot  of  grain  into  the  mow 
with  the  straw  and  stalks?” 

“Yes.  The  thrashers  watched  that 
part  very  close,  and  now,  April  4,  the 
whole  mow  has  been  fed  to  stock  the 
past  Winter.  I  don’t  think  that  one 
peck  of  grain  could  have  been  gathered 
in  all  that  went  into  the  mow.” 

“Then  you  claim  it’s  an  advantage  to 
thrash  field  corn  with  other  grains?” 

“Yes,  especially  for  farmers  who  feed 
all  the  grain,  and  more  than  we  can 
raise.  I  am  a  thorough  convert  to  the 
silo,  both  for  corn  and  clover,  but  the 
farmer,  especially  the  dairy  farmer,  who 
has  no  silo,  and  raises  corn  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  will  readily  see  the  saving  of  hand¬ 
ling  in  husking  and  cribbing;  then 
again,  handling  from  the  crib  and  shell¬ 
ing  to  prepare  it  for  stock  food.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  saving  in  expense  and  labor, 
and  the  fodder,  for  cattle  food,  very 
much  improved.” 


DISHORNING  CATTLE. 

Little  Opposition  to  the  Practice. 

There  has  been  so  little  said  about  dis¬ 
horning'  in  the  papers  of  late  that  some 
farmers  begin  to  think  the  practice  is  fall¬ 
ing  off.  The  following  letters  show  that 
this  is  not  true,  it  has  become  so  gen¬ 
eral  that  few  oppose  it,  and,  in  the  West, 
probably  80  per  cent  of  the  horns  are  cut 
off: 

In  every  neighborhood,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  learn,  those  who  practiced  dis¬ 
horning,  when  such  practice  was  un¬ 
popular,  still  continue  to  remove,  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  horns  from  dairy 
cattle.  I  do  not  know  a  single  person 
who  in  former  years  practiced  dishorn¬ 
ing  who  'has  abandoned  it.  I  think  the 
facts  are  that  it  has  become  so  common 
that  no  one  says  anything  more  about  it. 
I  am  also  satisfied  that  a  large  number 
of  dairymen  are  practicing  the  caustic- 
potash  method  of  preventing  the  horns 
from  growing  on  calves.  Where  but  few 
animals  are  kept,  and  they  do  not  have 
to  be  restricted  to  small  areas,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  dishorning  is  not  followed,  and  in 
some  cases  I  find  that  where  but  few 
animals  were  kept  and  the  man  became 
enthusiastic  'to  have  the  horns  removed, 
he  was  careless,  and  the  result  is  that  a 
part  of  the  herd  are  hornless  and  a  part 
have  horns.  It  is  a  matter  of  careless¬ 
ness  rather  than  objection  to  dishorning 
wherever  the  practice  has  been  aban¬ 
doned.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Cornell  Exp.  Station. 

The  reason  you  do  not  hear  anything 
of  dishorning  in  Kansas  is  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  so  general  that  no  one  thinks 
anything  about  it.  Most  of  the  dishorn¬ 
ing  is  done  when  the  animals  are  a 
year  old,  though  tnousands  of  calves  are 
dishorned  when  a  few  weeks  old.  Cattle 
that  are  shipped  in  from  the  West  and 
Southwest  usually  have  horns,  and  it  is 
an  almost  universal  rule  among  our 
stock  feeders  to  dishorn  these  cattle  be¬ 
fore  beginning  to  feed  them.  Wild 
range  steers,  after  being  dishorned,  will 
feed  as  quietly  at  a  rack  as  sheep.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  feeder  who  has  fed 
dishorned  cattle  in  Winter  who  would 
be  willing  to  feed  them  with  horns. 
The  only  objection  to  dishorning  cattle 
comes  in  the  Summer,  when  the  flies  are 
bad.  The  cattle  then  will  bunch  to¬ 


gether,  and  do  not  gain  well.  A  man 
who  fattens  several  thousand  steers 
yearly  told  me  that  he  put  1,000  steers 
in  a  pasture  early  in  the  Spring  to  be 
fed  grain  while  on  grass.  The  Steers 
made  good  gains  until  the  flies  became 
bad,  then  they  bunched  up  together  so 
much  that  they  kept  themselves  heated, 
and  did  not  gain.  This  feeder  bought 
1,000  horned  cattle  and  turned  them  in 
with  the  dishorned  ones.  The  horned 
cattle  kept  the  herd  spread  out  so  they 
made  good  gains.  This  same  feeder  al¬ 
ways  dishorns  cattle  that  go  into  Win¬ 
ter  feeding  lots.  h.  m.  Cottrell. 

Kansas  Exp.  Station. 

Those  opposing  dishorning  have  stop¬ 
ped  agitating  against  it  because  the  cat¬ 
tlemen  were  insistent  upon  its  advan¬ 
tage.  Dishorning  is  now  a  recognized 
practice  among  all  feeders,  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  will  ever  grow  less.  The  advantage 
of  dishorning  has  without  doubt  stimu¬ 
lated  the  desire  to  remove  the  horns  by 
breeding.  Some  are  taken  off  from 
calves,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  the  bulk  of 
dishorning  is  done  with  the  saw  when 
the  animals  are  comparatively  young, 
that  is,  before  they  enter  the  feeding 
pen.  Do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that 
the  practice  has  failed  or  that  i't  has 
been  discontinued.  e.  davenport. 

Illinois  Exp.  Station. 


What  Killed  the  Lice  ? 

I  bought  four  pigs  last  Spring,  and 
they  were  full  of  lice.  Wife  and  I  tried 
all  Summer  to  kill  the  insects,  but  could 
not  do  it.  We  tried  lard  and  kerosene, 
Deadstuck  and  Shoo  Fly,  but  to  no  pur¬ 
pose;  we  could  kill  the  old  insects,  but 
not  the  eggs;  they  would  hatch  out  and 
get  the  best  of  us  every  time.  I  dressed 
iwo  of  the  hogs  in  the  Fall;  two  I  kept 
over  for  breeders.  They  went  into  Win¬ 
ter  quarters  full  of  lice.  I  worried  over 
it,  and  thought  I  would  have  to  go  out 
of  the  hog  business  entirely.  I  have  a 
good  lioghouse  and  I  bedded  the  animals 
with  planer  shavings  from  pine  boards. 
The  hogs  ran  in  and  out  at  pleasure. 
They  were  very  gentle,  and  got  so  used 
to  us  looking  for  insects  that  they  would 
lie  down  anywhere  for  any  length  of 
time  for  us  to  catch  them.  This  Spring, 
when  the  days  began  to  grow  warm,  I 
looked  them  over  well,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  them  entirely  free  from 
lice.  What  did  it,  I  don’t  know,  but 
believe  that  there  was  turpentine 
enough  in  the  shavings  to  exter¬ 
minate  the  lice.  The  hogs  would  go 
out  and  get  wet,  come  in,  bury  in  the 
shavings,  and  the  steam  from  their 
bodies  extracted  turpentine  enough  to 
kill  the  insects.  I  hope  others  will  ex¬ 
periment  on  same  lines.  H.  s.  h. 

Connecticut. 


At  the  recent  auction  sale,  in  England, 
of  the  race  horses  belonging  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Westminster,  Flying  Fox,  winner 
of  the  Derby  in  1S99,  sold  for  37,500  guineas 
(about  $196,900).  The  total  realized  for  the 
19  horses  sold  was  70,400  guineas  (over 
$350,000). 


Her  Butter  Sells, 

and  she  gets  it  all.  She  uses  an 


and  consequently  ex¬ 
tracts  all  the  butter  fat 
from  the  milk.  She  properly  ripens  her 
cream.  Her  dairy  is  sweet  and  clean  as 
herself.  Write  to-day  for  “Hints  on 
Butter  Making  ”  and  our  catalogue. 
They  tell  how  to  get  all  the  butter  from 
the  milk  and  how  to  make  butter  that 
sells  —  sent  free. 


Empire 

Cream 

Separator 


U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO., 

212  High  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  feeding  of  stock  governs  the 
profits  in  keeping  stock.  Victor  Corn 
and  Oat  Feed  has  never  failed  to 
yield  a  profit.  It  is  safe,  sure  and 
successful.  It  is  analyzed  and  pro¬ 
portioned  in  our  own  laboratories. 
Every  bag  is  warranted  to  contain 
8.23.  per  cent,  protein,  and  3  per 
cent.  fat. 

Every  bag  is  warranted  free  from 
dirt. 

Every  bag  is  sealed  with  our  own 
seal. 

Never  buy  an  unsealed  bag.  If  you 
can  find  a  dealer  who  doesn’t  keep 
Victor  Corn  and  Oat  Feed  write  us. 

About  our  book.  One  man  writes: 
“Send  me  another  Victor  Book  quick. 
I  loaned  mine  to  a  friend.  He  read 
it,  and  won’t  give  it  back.” 

We  sent  him  another.  We’ll  send 
you  one  also, — free,  if  you  will  send 
your  name. 

Address  Science  Department, 

THE  AMERICAN  CEREAL  CO., 

1339  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


SHEEP-SHEARING  REVOLUTIONIZED. 


Chicago  Sheep-Shearing  Machine. 


Stewart’s  Patent. 

Price,  $15.00. 

The  only  Sheep  Shearing 
Machine  ever  invented. 
The  day  of  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  hand  shears  is  past. 
Over  one  million  sheep 
shorn  last  season  with  this 
machine.  Thousands  of 
testimonials.  Saves  from 
one-half  to  one  pound  wool 
from  each  sheep.  Pays  for 
itself  the  llrst  season  Be 
humane  and  don’t  butcher 
your  sheep.  Send  for  large 
illustrated  circular. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT  CO., 

158-00  Huron  St.,  Chicago 


it 


SWIMBATH 


»» 


N  ON-POISONOUS 

Sheep  Dipping  Powder 

(PATENTED)  .  . 

prevents  and  destroys  fly,  lice,  ticks  and 
all  parasites,  on  sheep,  cattle,  horses  and 
dogs.  An  lu valuable  cure  for  scab. 
Easily  prepared,  easily  used.  Most  eco¬ 
nomical.  Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed 
if  used  as  directed.  On  receipt  of  50c 
sufticient  powder  for  20  gallons  of  ‘  ‘dip’ 
will  be  delivered  free. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 


THETOBACCO  WAREHOUSING  AND7RADING  CO. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


fVskii  U|!mL  to  know  how  to  raise  CALVES 
I  OU  ■■  ISll  pVmn.nl v  ftnrt  successfully  witb- 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  laud 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON.  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


1  Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

I  Will  pump  more  water  than  any 

hydraulic  ram.  . 

Pumps  30  feet  high  for  each  foot  of 
fall.  Minimum  fall,  18 
inches.  Maximum  ele¬ 
vation,  575  feet. 

WON’ T  WATER  LOO. 
—3^  NEVER  STOPS. 

ECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpost 

Stationarie*,  Portable* 
Pnyines  and  Pump*. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 
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THE  FARMS  TEA  D. 

A  Notable  New  Book. 

“The  Farmstead”  is  the  title  of  the 
latest  book  of  the  Rural  Science  Series, 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
and  edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey.  The  author 
is  Isaac  Phillips  Roberts,  Director  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Professor  of 
Agriculture  in  Cornell  University.  '  In 
Professor  Roberts’s  former  book,  The 
Fertility  of  the  Land,  he  explained  the 
principles  which  underlie  successful  ag¬ 
riculture.  He  dealt  with  the  soil,  and 
showed  how  by  “hot  plow  shares”  and 
the  judicious  use  of  fertilizers,  the  soil 
may  be  made  to  respond  and  bring  forth 
liberally.  In  the  Farmstead  he  deals 
with  the  portion  of  the  farm  above 
ground.  He  considers  it  not  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  university  professor  to 
discuss  such  subjects  as  the  selection 
and  purchase  of  a  farm,  the  building  of 
the  house  and  tne  barn.  He  even  tells 
how  the  old  barns  may  ba  remodeled 
and  improved;  how  the  many  scattered 
buildings  around  the  place  may  be 
brought  together,  and  be  made  better  to 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
built.  The  first  chapters  of  the  book 
are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  rural 
homes,  the  farm  as  a  source  of  income, 
and  educational  opportunities  on  the 
farm.  Professor  Roberts  does  not  hold 
forth  any  inducements  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  great  wealth  on  'the  farm,  but 
he  does  clearly  show  that  for  symmet¬ 
rical  development  of  all  the  faculties, 
for  the  cultivation  of  those  qualities 
which  elevate  and  ennoble,  and  winch 
bring  somewhat  of  the  sunshine  of 
Heaven  into  our  everyday  life,  no  place 
is  better  suited  than  the  farm  home. 
The  fir^t  three  chapters  of  the  book 
should  be  read  by  every  parent  who  has 
become  dissatisfied  with  farm  life,  and 
sees  ahead  only  toil  and  labor;  they 
should  be  read  by  the  young  man  who 
longs  for  the  excitement  of  the  city,  and 
anxiously  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of 
21,  at  which  time  he  can  leave  the  farm; 
they  should  be  read  by  the  young  wo¬ 
man  who  receives  coldly  the  attentions 
of  the  young  farmer,  and  has  only 
smiles  for  the  city  fop;  even  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  find  something  in  these  chap¬ 
ters  to  stimulate  and  encourage. 

In  the  following  comparison  of  rural 
with  city  life  the  picture  is  not  over¬ 
drawn.  “Nature,  with  her  ever-varying 
form  and  color,  beauty  and  symm'etry. 
is  forgotten  in  the  city;  the  shady  for¬ 
est,  the  meadow  brook,  the  waving 
fields,  are  unknown.  There,  instead,  is 
incessant  noise,  the  clang  and  clash  of 
trade,  towering  and  ugly  buildings, 
skies  darkened  by  the  smoke  of  factor¬ 
ies,  children  who  never  saw  a  tree  or 
played  elsewhere  than  upon  a  hard  and 
filthy  pavement;  and  worst  of  all  is  the 
nerve-destroying  haste  and  unequal 
competition,  wearing  out  body  and  soul. 
In  rural  life,  however  tame  and  lonely 
the  home  is,  not  merely  a  few  square 
feet  hedged  in  by  brick  walls,  but  the 
whole  wide  countryside;  the  barns,  the 
fields,  the  woods,  the  orchards,  the  ani¬ 
mals,  wild  and  domesticated;  the  out¬ 
look  over  hill  and  valley — these  all  con¬ 
stitute  the  farmer’s  home.” 

The  country  schoolhouse,  which  many 
have  been  pleased  to  term  the  “red 
schoolhouse,”  comes  in  for  a  sharp  criti¬ 
cism,  and  justly  so.  Emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  more  training  should 
be  done  at  home,  and  not  everything 
in  the  way  of  mental  and  moral  train¬ 
ing  be  left  to  the  teacher.  Where  is  the 
person  who  is  familiar  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  prevail  in  the  district  coun¬ 
try  school,  who  cannot  appreciate  the 
following:  “If  you  ever  imagined  that 
the  best  provision  has  been  made  for 
teaching  the  little  ones,  spend  a  day  in 
one  of  these  schoolhouses.  Take  some 
book  with  you  that  is  as  abstract  and 
useless  to  you  as  the  children  believe 
their  books  to  be  to  them,  and  make  the 


attempt  to  memorize  a  single  page,  or 
essay  to  write  a  composition  on  ‘The 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,’  or  on  ‘The 
Wisdom  of  Annexing  the  South  Sea  Isl¬ 
ands’;  meantime,  classes  are  reciting  in 
falsetto  voices,  the  teacher  is  giving 
many  admonitions  and  making  dire 
threats,  a  festive  bumblebee  has  found 
its  way  through  the  open  window,  and 
makes  as  much  commotion  among  the 
timid  girls  as  a  mouse  at  a  tea  party. 
Now  a  dog  barks,  and  the  boys  know 
that  Bowser  has  safely  treed  a  squirrel. 
Before  you  have  had  time  to  collect 
your  thoughts,  a  lusty  farm  boy,  perch¬ 
ed  on  a  creaking  wain,  whooping  loudly 
to  his  team,  goes  rattling  by.  Stay  a 
week  and  finish  your  composition,  and 
•sec-  how  fast  your  children  are  securing 
disjointed  fractions  of  an  education.” 

The  chapters  winch  will  likely  appeal 
most  strongly  to  the  farmer  are  those 
which  discuss  the  planning  and  con¬ 
struction  of  farm  buildings.  It  is  not 
a  manual  of  architecture,  yet  it  states 
clearly  and  discusses  fully  many  of  the 
difficult  problems  met  with  in  construc¬ 
tion.  Having  had  a  practical  training 

as  a  carpenter  and  a  builder,  the  author 
% 

has  far  more  than  a  theoretical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  problems  discussed.  What 
farmer  has  not  at  some  time  sought  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  length  of  rafter  re¬ 
quired  for  a  one-third  pitch;  how  ven¬ 
tilation  could  best  be  secured,  in  the 
stables,  the  best  method  of  laying  floors 
and  building  mangers  in  the  horses’  and 
cows’  stable,  or  how  that  most  difficult 
of  all  farm  buildings  to  plan,  the  pig¬ 
gery,  should  be  built?  The  chapters 
which  will  appeal  most  strongly  to  the 
housewife  are  those  contributed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mary  Roberts  Smith.  House  fur¬ 
nishing  and  decoration,  sanitation, 
water  supply,  drainage,  etc.,  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  manner  both  practical  and 
scientific.  Many  a  wife  will  find  in  the 
helpful  advice  given,  encouragement  to 
inaugurate  reforms,  and  support  in  the 
execution  of  plans  having  for  their  ob¬ 
ject  the  lessening  of  the  labor  in  the 
house.  Chapters  on  the  Relation  of  the 
Farmer  to  the  Lawyer,  by  Hon.  D.  F. 
Van  Vleet;  The  Home  Yard,  by  L.  H. 
Bailey,  and  Lightning  Protection,  by  H. 
E.  Norris,  add  to  the  value  of  the  pub¬ 
lication.  It  is  a  practical  book,  fully 
illustrated,  replete  with  valuable  direc¬ 
tions  and  advice,  and  should  be  on  the 
tables  not  only  of  the  farm  homes,  but 
of  the  city  homes,  and  it  should  have  a 
place  in  every  day-school  and  Sunday- 
school  library.  l.  a.  Clinton. 

A  Horse  with  “ Moon  Blindness.” 

As  I  have  had  a  horse  affected  like  old 
Dan  mentioned  in  Hope  Farm  Notes,  you 
may  be  interested  to  know  all  about 
it.  I  purchased  the  horse  at  an  auction 
sale  of  a  farmer  in  the  Spring  of  1895. 
Of  course  the  animal  was  said  .to  be,  as 
you  'have  already  stated,  “sound  and 
kind,”  and  perhaps  he  was.  However, 
some  time  during  the  first  year  of  my 
owning  him,  he  had  running  watery 
eyes,  but  it  being  of  short  duration,  I 
thought  nothing  of  it.  During  the  early 
Winter  of  1897  his  eyes  were  both  affect¬ 
ed  at  times.  I  consulted  a  veterinary, 
and  he  pronounced  it  moon  eyes,  gave 
me  something  like  flour  to  be  dusted  in 
them,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  pos¬ 
sibly  he  would  become  blind,  and  his 
eyes  would  run  out,  or  more  especially 
the  right  eye.  Of  course  I  considered 
this  a  dark  outlook  for  a  good  farm 
horse.  All  along  in  February  and 
March,  1897,  there  seemed  to  be  no  im¬ 
provement.  The  veterinary’s  remedy 
was  of  no  account,  and  as  some  days  the 
running  of  water  was  so  profuse,  then 
the  drying  up  for  perhaps  a  day  caused 
the  horse  entirely  to  close  the  right  eye, 
and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
veterinary’s  prediction  would  prove  true, 
and  used  no  remedies  whatever.  Finally 
another  veterinary,  who  happened  to  see 
the  horse  when  I  was  driving  him,  said 
that  he  would  fix  me  up  a  bottle  of  eye 


water  to  put  a  few  drops  in  the  eyes 
evei’y  day.  I  did  this  at  the  same  time, 
not  believing  anything  would  cure,  espec¬ 
ially  after  l’unning  so  many  weeks,  but 
the  hoi*se  seemed  to  get  entirely  over  it, 
and  the  veterinary  charged  me  50  cents 
a  bottle  for  two  bottles.  Perhaps  once 
a  year,  or  occasionally,  the  same  trou¬ 
ble  shows  itself,  but  I  apply  a  few  drops 
of  the  eye  water,  which  I  always  keep 
on  hand,  which  seems  to  cui’e.  I  really 
think  that  the  running  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring  of  1897  was  so  constant 
that  the  sight  of  the  right  eye  is  affect¬ 
ed,  as  he  shies  fi’om  that  side  at  many 
things.  Of  course  I  consiuered  the  case 
hopeless  for  several  weeks.  s.  j.  b. 

Otisville,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Dan’s  eye  is  now  much  bet¬ 
ter.  We  are  using  a  wash  prepax’ed  by 
the  veterinary,  and  also  giving  medicine 
for  worms.  Dr.  Kilborne  says  that  when 
the  white  film  keeps  on  the  eye  we 
should  use  a  wash  made  of  three  gi’ains 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  one  ounce  of  pui*e 
water.  He  says  to  moisten  the  eyeball 
once  a  day  with  this  wash,  using  a  small 
brush.  We  hope  to  save  one  eye,  at 
least.  Some  people  have  advised  putting 
one  eye  out  in  oi’der  to  save  the  other, 
but  none  of  that  for  us! 


An  exchange  says  that  a  man  who  keeps 
five  cows  and  makes  as  much  out  of  them 
as  his  neighbor  does  out  of  10,  gets  big  pay 
for  his  skill.  But  when  a  man  sells  hogs 
whose  main  occupation  has  been  to  squeal, 
he  does  not  sell  any  skill,  and  therefore 
makes  no  money 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette  states  that  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  the  United 
States  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  army, 
7,283  horses  at  a  cost  of  $790,998.21,  and  at 
the  date  mentioned  there  were  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  army  horses  and  mules 
valued  at  over  $2,500,000. 


THE  WHEEL  OF  TIME 

for  all  time  is  the 

Metal  Wheel. 

We  make  them  in  all  sizes  ami  vari¬ 
eties,  TO  FIT  AN  Y  AXLE.  Any 
height,  any  width  of  tire  desired. 
!our  wheels  are  either  direct  or 
stagger  spoke.  Can  FIT  Y Oil It 
WAGON  perfectly  without  change. 

3  BREAKING  DOWN. 

No  drying  out.  No  resetting  tires.  Cheap 

Lnonmio  f.hpiv  endure.  Send  for  cat*- 


STEEL  WHEELS  and  HANDY  WAGONS 

of  every  style  and  price  are  made  in  our 
mammoth  factory  and  sold  direct  to  farmers. 
We  supply  all  trucks  used  by  U.  S.  Govt 

Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw.  Mich 


Steel  Wheels 


for  FARM 
WAGONS 

j®  Any  size  wnnted,  any  width  of  tire.  Hubs  to 
-  fit  any  axle.  For  catalogue  and  prices  write 
Empire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  III, 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT! 


Furnish  only  what  is  shown  in  cut.  In  ordering 
give  size  of  collar  used.  Write  for  circular  and 
testimonials.  Price,  $12.00.  Cash  with  order. 

B.  F.  Baker  &  Co.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 


.  -Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

heud  5  cts.  in  stamps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  100  styles  of  single  and  double 
Leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  We  can  save  you  money; 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
2i»  Church  St.#  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Walker 

Carriages 

and  Harnessm 


HY  should  you  have  our  free,  large  illustrated 
book  ?  Because  we  offer  better-made,  longer- 
lived  vehicles  for  the  money  than  any  other  firm. 
Because  we  sell  from  $20  to  $150  lower  than  others 
for  same  quality.  Because  we  believe  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  policy  of  giving  the  greatest  value  to  pur¬ 
chasers.  Because  we  make  every  vehicle,  and 
send  anywhere  on  approval.  Write  to-day,  tell¬ 
ing  us  just  what  you  want.  Catalogue  free. 

Edw.  W.  Walker  Carriage  Co.,  91  8th  SI.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


50  OTHER  STYLES. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FAGTORY 

You  can  buy  one  vehicle  or  harness  from  us  as  cheap 
as  dealers  can  buy  in  car  load  lots.  Goods  exactly  as 
represented.  Every  shipment  subject  to  examinatic 
if  not  satisfactory  money  refunded. 

Send  for  large  illustrated  Catalogue.  It 
is  free.  Keep  the  middleman’s  profit  in  your 
own  pocket. 

CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  &  MFG.  CO.  (INC.) 

269-272  S.  Desplaines  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


$31.95 
for  thi9 
TOP 
BUGGY 


75  OTHER  STYLES. 


THIS  HIGH>GRADE  BUGGY 


FITTED  WITH  RICHARD’S  LONQ  DISTANCE  AXLE. 


No.  310 


Runs  1,000  miles  without  oiling;  Bailey  body  loops;  quick  shifting  shaft 
coupler ;  open  rubber  head  springs;  Derby  5th  wheel;  rubber  covered 
steps ;  leather  covered  bows;  leather  covered  whip  socket;  13  in.  padded# 
dash;  30 in.  shaft  leathers  with  round  tug  leathers;  trimming,  18  oz.  all 
wool  broadcloth; spring  cushion  and  back,  stuffed  with  hair;  top,  including 
back  and  side  curtains,  lined  with  wool  cloth.  Thin  Imuii  elegant  buggy. 

(Guaranteed  equal  to  buggies  that  retail  for  $100.  Our  price.  $8^.10. 

Siugle  Strap  Harness,  ><o.  20175,  retails  for  $20.  Our  price.  $10.85. 

M IP  ICQIir  the  largest  and  most  complete  Vehicle  and  Harness  book  ever 
if  Li  lOOUL  printed.  The  illustrations  are  very  large,  showing  every 
vehiclein  detail  and  full  description.  Our  fttyleM  are  the  latent.  ^ 

Anri  rnTiny  nr  68  styles  buggies,  prl  es  $32  and  up;  50  styles 

OLLL.ll  I  lull  Ul  Phaetons  and  Stanhones ;  55 styles  Surreys,  $50  to  $H0 ;  37  styles  Road  Wagons  and  Carts  ;  25 styles Sprlug 
Wagons,  $35.25  and  up.  250  styles  Harness,  Saddles,  Fly  Nets, 

Lap  Robes  and  Blankets.  100-page  Vehicle  Catalogue  FKEfi. 


MARVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Z-16,  Chicago. 


■luiuiuiiuiuifuiiinuuifiiiuBiiiJininiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiimiiiiniiiuuiiiiuiiiHiniiiiiiiiiMiiiiiaii, 

Deal  'the  Makers 


No.  3034  Buggy.  Price  $38.30 
with  leather  quarter  top. 


When  you  buy  a  carriage,  buggy  or  harness.  Choose 
from  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assortment,  and 
pay  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  one  moderate 
profit  added.  Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  tbe 
factory  insures  satisfaction —your  money  back  it 
you’re  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase— and  enables 
you  to 


save  the  dealer’s  profit. 

Our  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  many’  styles  of  high  grade 
vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blankets  and  horse  equipments,  with  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  each,  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  and  learn  how  cheaply  you  can 

buy  when  the  jobber’s  and  dealer’s  profits  are  cut  off.  vQ  240  SimMa  fttran 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,  P.  0.  Box  772,  Columbus.  0.  Buggy  HarnS...  Frice  fe.15. 

r^jyyyyyyyyuwUA^yygyyyyMyyyww^ 


)  No.  21 — Driving  Wagon.  Has  4 ‘Long  l)isfc- 
.  ance”  axles,  opeu  rubber  head  springs,  Bradley 
[  shaft  couplers  and  Bailey  loops.  Price  with 
(  shafts,  $60.  Same  as  others  sell  for  $10  to  $50 
[  more  than  our  price. 


You  Pay  Double  the  Money  t 

in  many  cases  when  you  buy  vehicles  and  harness  from  the  agent  or  ( 
dealer.  We  do  without  these  people  and  reduce  the  price  of  our  goods  f 
to  you  to  the  extent  of  their  commissions.  We  make  178  styles  of 
vehicles  and  65  styles  of  liarnessand  sell  tliem 
to  the  consumer  direct  from  our  factory  at  i 
wholesale  prices.  * 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


You  pay  a  profit  to  nobody  except  our  man¬ 
ufacturing  profit,  and  you  get  positively  the 
best  goods  which  a  given  amount  of  money 

_ _  will  buy.  In  a  factory  of  the  size  of  ours  you 

get  the  best  possible  selection.  Our  large 
‘Uustrated  Catalogue  contains  cuts  of  everything  we  make.  Remember  that  wo  ship 
our  vehicles  and  harness  anywhere  for  examination  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  and 
warrant  everything. 

>  SEND  FOR  LARGE  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elkhartlndiana. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  #2.04,  equal  M 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10J4  francs. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for, 
should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

408  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  21,  1900. 


Tiie  Ruby  Queen  rose,  Which  we  send  to  subscrib¬ 
ers,  is  now  being  mailed  to  all  applicants.  Many 
readers  report  that  it  has  already  come  to  hand  in 
fine  condition.  We  want  all  our  people  to  have  it  be¬ 
fore  the  time  for  safe  delivery  is  past.  We  hope  ft 
may  live  for  years  in  full  beauty  and  fragrance 
around  the  homes  of  our  readers.  The  good  wishes 
of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  are  wrapped  in  every  package.  It  is 
sent  only  to  those  who  pay  for  this  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion.  This  may  prove  a  gentle  hint  to  those  who  have 
thus  far  neglected  to  remit. 

* 

So  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  to  enforce  the  new  fruit  package  law! 
Well,  then,  let’s  go  at  it  ourselves.  Here  is  good  work 
for  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies.  Let  them 
report  and  prosecute  a  few  of  the  “short”  packers 
and  sellers,  and  the  law  will  be  respected.  It’s  no 
way  to  sit  down  and  cry  because  we  can’t  get  some¬ 
body  else  to  do  what  we  want  done.  The  two  great 
New  York  Horticultural  Societies — Eastern  and  West¬ 
ern — should  do  a  little  private  police  work  in  this 
line. 

* 

A  French  chemist  has  discovered  a  simple  test  for 
horse  meat.  Well,  what  of  it?  the  farmer  will  say! 
A  good  deal  of  horse  meat  is  worked  into  sausages, 
especially  in  Germany,  and  considerable  of  it  is  sent 
to  this  country.  A  sure  and  simple  test  for  hobse 
meat  will  enable  inspectors  to  detect  this  fraud  at 
once.  If  people  want  to  eat  horse  meat,  let  them  do 
so,  but  force  the  horse  butchers  to  sell  their  meat 
for  just  what  it  is.  In  other  words,  put  them  just 
wliere  the  oleo  people  must  be  made  to  go.  A  quick 
and  simple  test  for  oleo  would  be  a  boon  to  humanity. 

* 

A  friend  in  Ohio,  an  old  school-teacher,  sends  us 
the  following  note: 

The  Unabridged  Dictionary  (English)  spells  it  with  an 
o  in  “the  first  syllable,”  and  pronounces  it  Por’to  Ree’ko. 
The  Spanish  spell  it  Puerto  Rico— and  pronounce  it, 
Pwer’to  ree’ko.  If  the  “o”  is  dropped,  our  learned  Presi¬ 
dent  should  require  the  Spanish  pronunciation.  He  is  a 
little  too  previous.  Better  wait  until  the  Island  is  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  English  language  before  he  legislates 
upon  how  to  spell  its  name. 

You  don’t  catch  us  arguing  over  spelling  with  an 
old  school-teacher  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States!  Our  business  is  not  to  make  words  or  to 
tinker  them,  but  to  me  them  as  well  as  we  know  how. 
The  “powers  that  be”  say  Puerto  Rico,  and  we  are 
satisfied  if  they  are.  At  any  rate,  give  the  poor  isl¬ 
anders  free  trade  in  name,  if  not  in  nourishment. 

* 

The  principal  of  the  schools  of  a  large  eastern  city 
said,  a  few  days  ago,  in  a  public  address,  that  no 
historical  text  books  fit  for  the  use  of  school  children 
can  be  secured,  as  none  have  yet  been  written.  His¬ 
tories  deal  almost  exclusively  with  oppressive  wars 
and  the  piratical  achievements  of  successful  bullies. 
The  part  played  by  productive  industry,  which  in¬ 
deed  keeps  the  whole  world  progressing,  is  scarcely 
noticed,  while  every  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  wholesale  human  butchers  and  ambitious 
monsters,  under  the  guise  of  great  generals  and  con¬ 
querors.  In  all  the  dreary  pages  of  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  history,  only  a  few  lone  names  are  found  of  pat¬ 
riotic  men  who  loved  the  arts  of  peace  bettei  than 
those  of  war  and  destruction.  In  the  rural  school's 
particularly,  the  names  of  the  almost  mythical  Cin- 
cinna'tus,  of  our  own  Washington,  and  the  uncon¬ 
quered,  lion-hearted  farmer  and  stock-rai§er,  General 
Joubert,  who  has  just  died  in  South  Africa,  after 
Checking,  in  his  old  age  and  with  a  mere  handful  of 


earnest  farmers,  the  overwhelming  military  force  of 
England,  these  inspiring  names  of  commanders  who 
were  each  repeatedly  called  from  the  plow  and  farm 
to  defend  their  country  from  invasion,  and  who  re¬ 
turned  at  every  opportunity  to  the  calm  delights  of 
agriculture,  form  a  fitting  rebuke  to  the  cheap  spirit 
of  militarism  now  rampant. 

L  we  give  on  page  289  a  brief  history  of  the  Five 
States  Milk  Producers’  Association.  Of  course  this  is 
old  history  now,  but  the  future  is  only  a  bud  on  a 
branch  of  the  past.  While  failing  thus  far  in  its 
larger  aims,  the  Association  has  still  met  with  a  fair 
measure  of  success.  Anything  that  will  give  farmers 
a  sense  of  the  power  they  might  fairly  control  is  a 
useful  (educator.  The  Association  is  teaching  the 
farmers  how  to  control  their  milk.  They  know  how 
•to  produce  it,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  control 
it  for  sale.  Without  such  organized  control  they  can¬ 
not  hope  to  obtain  a  fair  price.  Unlike  most  other 
trade  combinations,  ibis  one  has  no  designs  upon  the 
consumer.  There  is  a  living  for  all,  if  the  price  can 
be  distributed  fairly. 

* 

In  1903  there  will  be  a  great  exposition  in  New 
Orleans  to  commemorate  what  is  known  in  history  as 
“the  Louisiana  Purchase.”  This  was  about  the  best 
land  bargain  ever  made.  The  United  States  bought 
from  France  565,166,080  acres,  for  which  it  paid 
$15,000,000,  or  2 12-19  cents  per  acre.  The  present 
State  of  Louisiana  contains  28,907,000  acres,  or  only 
five  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Yet  its  assessed  valuation 
in  1895  was  $250,043,503,  or  over  16  times  the  total 
purchase  price.  It  was  a  great  transaction.  A  wilder¬ 
ness,  inhabited  by  wild  animals  and  wilder  men,  has 
been  made  into  a  mighty  empire.  Uncle  Sam  has 
been  a  master  hand  at  giving  value  to  wild  lands. 
His  pioneers  were  tough  and  hardy.  Many  farmers 
can  imitate  him  on  a  small  scale  by  sending  a  hardy 
pioneer  into  the  wild  and  uncultivated  fields  on  their 
farms.  What  is  this  pioneer?  The  southern  cow  pea. 

* 

When  the  bill  appropriating  money  for  the  National 
Agricultural  Department  came  before  Congress  there 
was  the  usual  round  or  row  over  the  free  seed  distri¬ 
bution.  One  Congressman  said  that  the  Government 
might  just  as  well  give  dinner  pails  to  mechanics  as 
to  give  seeds  to  farmers.  He  was  right.  If  a  farmer 
is  given  a  new  variety  of  grain,  why  not  give  him  a 
bushel  basket  or  a  sack  to  hold  his  crop?  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  also  asked  for  money  to  dis¬ 
tribute  stock  medicines  to  farmers,  and  also  to  print 
free  bulletinsrand  pamphlets.  In  spite  of  sound  argu¬ 
ment  and  plain  reason,  the  bill  passed.  The  United 
States  Government,  in  direct  competition  with  seeds¬ 
men,  veterinarians  and  publishers  of  farm  literature, 
thus  leads  the  way  to  competition  with  express,  trans¬ 
portation,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies.  Why 
not?  How  far  will  it  lead?  Until  it  gets  to  the  end 
of  the  string  held  by  the  corporations  which  control 
these  private  monopolies! 

* 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Division  of  Forestry,  have  been 
called  upon  to  settle  the  war  between  sheep  and  cat¬ 
tle  men,  Who  dispute  the  rig*.t  to  occupy  public  lands 
for  grazing.  The  assertion  is  made  that,  grazing  in 
the  forest  reserves,  the  sheep  work  great  injury, 
which  means  disaster  to  the  lowland's.  They  are  said 
to  eat  the  young  growth,  trample  down  seedlings, 
and  destroy  the  layer  of  leaves  which  keeps  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  in  good  condition.  By  destroying 
the  cover  in  the  mountains,  they  lessen  the  water 
supply.  Most  of  the  forest  reserves  have  now  been 
closed  to  kheep,  excepting  those  in  Oregon,  Wasbing- 
ington,  and  the  Black  Mesa  Reserve  in  Arizona,  ow¬ 
ing  to  over-grazing.  The  sheep  men  assert  that  no 
harm  is  done  by  grazing  under  proper  restrictions. 
The  investigation  now  under  way  will  be  thorough 
and  conclusive;  hi  the  meantime,  there  is  much  ill- 
feeling  among  the  different  interests  involved. 

* 

A  correspondent  asks,  on  page  284,  how  to  destroy 
weeds  with  chemicals,  and  yet  leave  the  soil  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  raise  a  crop— in  other  words,  how  to  restore 
a  soil  that  has  been  rendered  unfit  for  vegetation? 
The  main  use  of  these  chemical  weed-killers  is  on 
gravel  or  other  walks,  where  it  is  impossible  to  hoe 
effectively.  Private  gardeners  use  them  quite  exten¬ 
sively  for  this  purpose  abroad  and,  we  think,  to  rather 
less  extent  in  this  country,  but  the  idea  of  using  them 
in  other  situations,  where  other  plants  must  grow,  is 
obviously  unwise.  These  chemical  weed-killers  have 
been  the  subject  of  prosecution  in  England  several 
times,  it  being  contended  that,  owing  to  their  usually 
poisonous  character,  they  should  only  be  sold  by 
qualified  chemists.  We  believe,  however,  that  their 
sale  is  now  generally  permitted  by  others  when  in  the 


original  packages.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  confine 
their  use  to  walks  or  roads,  where  the  hoe  cannot  be 
used,  and  to  'take  no  risks  in  handling  them. 

* 

Governor  Roosevelt  has  appointed  the  following 
commissioners,  who  are  to  have  charge  of  the  New 
York  State  Fair:  Frederick  C.  Stevens,  Attica;  Harry 
Hamlin,  Buffalo,  and  Charles  Herbert  Halcomb,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  for  three  years;  Elliot  B.  Norris,  Sodus;  George 
I.  Wilber,  Oneonta,  and  Samuel  D.  Willard,  Geneva, 
for  two  years;  James  H.  Durkee,  Sandy  Hill;  George 
A.  Smith,  Frankfort,  and  Frank  D.  Ward,  Batavia,  for 
one  year.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  are  ex  officio  members  of  the 
board.  Mr.  Norris  is  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  Mr. 
Ward,  president  of  the  Breeders’  Association;  Mr. 
Smith,  president  of  the  Dairymen’s  Association;  Mr. 
Durkee,  president  of  ‘the  County  Fair  Association,  and 
Mr.  Willard,  vice-president  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society.  This  is  a  strong  and  well-bal¬ 
anced  board,  for  it  represents  almost  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  organized  farmers.  Such  a  board  ought,  with 
proper  financial  backing,  to  organize  and  maintain  a 
first-class  State  Fair. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

"SEEDS  THAT  NEVER  GROW.” 

The  following  verses  were  read  during  the  Congressional 
debate  over  the  appropriations  for  agriculture: 

I  nearly  hate  the  thought  of  Spring, 

With  its  delightful  sun, 

For  well  I  know  the  mail  will  bring, 

A  pack  from  Washington; 

A  little  package,  duly  franked, 

No  postage  stamps  to  show. 

And  it  contains  those  little  seeds— 

The  kind  that  never  grow. 

Our  good  and  zealous  Congressman, 

Remindful  of  our  vote, 

Upon  his  memorandum’s  page, 

Puts  down  a  little  note. 

And  when  the  proper  time  arrives 
For  us  to  wield  the  hoe, 

He  sendeth  us  the  little  seeds— 

The  ones  that  never  grow. 

There’s  squashes  with  enticing  names, 

And  cabbages,  I  wot, 

So  large  that  you  would  think  that  one 
Would  shade  a  garden  spot; 

So  with  the  pack  from  Washington 
You  amble  forth  to  sow, 

With  many  a  drop  of  sweat  the  seeds— 

That  never  care  to  grow. 

How  often  have  I  plied  the  rake; 

How  oft  I’ve  lounged  about, 

With  eyes  alert  to  catch  the  first 
Signs  of  the  coming  sprout; 

In  vain,  in  vain,  my  hopes  have  fled; 

My  heart  has  filled  with  woe, 

Above  the  seeds  from  Washington — 

The  seeds  that  never  grow. 

But  yet  each  year  my  hopes  revive, 

As  Spring  reclothes  the  tree, 

And  to  my  homestead  surely  comes 
The  package  marked  “M.  C.”; 

And,  foolish  like,  again  I  wield 
The  sprinkler  and  the  hoe, 

And,  like  a  ninny,  plant  the  seeds— 

That  never  care  to  grow. 


"Money  to  burn”— counterfeits. 

A  sample  of  woodchuck  poetry— page  290. 

Tiie  looking  glass  is  bad  for  the  I  trouble. 

Thrown  out  of  court— the  rejected  suitor. 

What  Spring  battle  can  be  put  up  against  the  Hessian 
fly? 

A  sensible  description  of  Rhode  Island  Red  poultry  on 
page  290. 

A  national  department  of  commerce  is  the  latest 
scheme. 

You  are  right,  my  boy— Mother  should  always  be  quoted 
above  Pa. 

Weeds  are  up  to  worse  business  than  we  dreamed  of. 
They  carry  skin  diseases  to  useful  plants. 

Why,  of  course!  It  is  our  desire  that  the  Ruby  Queen 
rose  may  be  a  blessing  and  pleasure  to  you  for  many 
years ! 

The  old  question  about  making  a  farmer  pay  a  license 
is  coming  up  again.  We  claim  that  the  town  has  no 
right  to  compel  such  payment. 

The  farmer  has  been  trained  to  absorb  instruction  by 
ear  rather  than  by  sight.  The  printed  article,  therefore, 
should  be  different  from  the  speech. 

These  English  cold-storage  experiments  are  interest¬ 
ing.  It’s  a  fact  that  we  do  ,not  need  earlier  varieties 
half  as  much  as  we  need  to  prolong  the  life  of  late  ones. 

We  receive  many  apple  twigs  covered  with  scales  of  the 
Oyster-shell  bark-louse.  This  is  not  so  dangerous  as  the 
San  JosS  scale.  Whale  oil  soap  solution  will  end  it— after 
the  lice  hatch  out. 

A  Canadian  reader  says  that  he  doesn’t  like  to  renew 
his  subscription  without  saying  something— so  he  goes  on 
and  gives  several  valuable  points  from  -his  own  practice. 
It’s  a  good  habit  to  send  such  postscripts. 

Some  folks  pity  the  Puerto  Ricans  because  some  of 
them  have  to  live  on  Canna  roots  after  a  cyclone  passes 
over  the  Island.  Let  a  cannery  shark  pass  through  a 
neighborhood  and  the  farmers  will  feel  the  effects  of  the 
canner’s  “roots”  for  a  long  time. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— A  washout  near  Magenta,  Tex.,  April  5, 
wrecked  a  passenger  train,  killing  two  men,  and  injur¬ 
ing  six  others.  .  .  .  Wm.  Lizabeck  was  arrested  at 
New  Columbia,  Ill.,  April  3,  charged  with  stealing  a  saw 
mill.  He  moved  the  mill  10  miles.  .  .  .  Over  a  foot  of 
snow  fell  in  western  Nebraska  and  eastern  Wyoming 
April  5.  Stock  will  be  greatly  benefited,  as  the  melting 
snow  will  help  the  range  grass.  ...  It  is  reported  that 
Mt.  Baker,  in  the  Cascade  Range,  Washington,  is  in 
active  volcanic  eruption.  March  27  a  tremendous 
upheaval  occurred.  What  had  been  a  valley  and  the  bed 
of  the  Nooksachk  River  was  transformed  into  a  hill  70 
feet  high.  The  river  had  been  turned  from  its  course, 
occupying  forest  land.  .  .  .  Disastrous  floods  were  re¬ 
ported  in  Texas  April  7,  the  Brazos,  Concho,  Trinity  and 
Colorado  Rivers  all  rising,  as  the  result  of  heavy  rains. 
The  town  of  Water  Valley,  on  the  Concho,  is  entirely 
swept  away,  its  300  inhabitants  escaping;  immense  losses 
are  sustained  in  cattle  and  ranch  property.  The  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railroad  loses  $100,000  in  bridges  and  culverts. 
Hundreds  of  square  miles  of  territory  are  flooded.  April 
8  the  Concho  River  rose  from  50  to  75  feet,  carrying 
everything  before  it,  and  drowning  thousands  of  cattle 
in  Concho,  McCulloch,  and  Coleman  Counties.  One 
ranchman  lost  700  beef  cattle,  valued  at  $20,000.  At  Austin 
the  dam  and  power  house  were  carried  away  by  the 
Colorado  River;  this  plant  cost  the  city  $1,750,000.  This 
supplied  the  city  with  light  and  water,  and  it  will  be 
several  weeks  before  it  can  be  replaced  even  tempor¬ 
arily.  For  150  miles  along  the  river,  every  wagon  bridge 
was  destroyed.  The  loss  of  life  is  said  to  be  about  50, 
but  full  details  are  unknown.  .  .  .  Forest  fires  caused 
much  loss  on  Long  Island  April  8.  .  .  .  Fire  in  Proctor- 
ville,  Ohio,  April  7,  caused  a  loss  of  $200,000,  destroying 
half  of  the  town.  ...  A  great  dry-goods  store  in 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was  burned  April  8,  with  a  loss  of  $1,250,- 
000.  .  .  .  Nine  acres  were  ravaged  by  fire  in  the  Green- 
point  section  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  9.  entailing  a  loss, 
through  destruction  of  lumber  yards,  factories,  etc.,  of 
over  $800,000.  .  .  .  Argument  was  begun  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  April  10  in  the  case  of  the  claim 
of  Admiral  Dewey  and  his  men  for  bounty  due  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila.  The  Court  of 
Claims  awarded  the  men  $100  each  and  the  Admiral  $9,570. 
They  claim  double  that  amount  on  the  ground  that  the 
enemy’s  force  was  superior  to  the  American  fleet.  .  .  . 
The  little  town  of  Hanover,  N.  J.,  was  totally  wiped  out 
by  fire  April  10,  not  a  house  being  left  standing.  It  was 
the  result  of  a  forest  fire,  which  enveloped  the  town  on 
all  sides;  loss  $25,000. 

CONGRESS.— April  5  the  Naval  Appropriation  bill  was 
reported  to  the  House;  it  carries  $61,219,916.  .  .  .  April 
6  the  House  passed  the  substitute  for  the  Hawaiian  Gov¬ 
ernment  bill,  which  now  goes  to  conference.  Among 
amendments  added  to  the  measure  was  one  providing 
that  all  Asiatic  contract  laborers  leave  the  Islands  within 
a  year.  .  .  .  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Wisconsin,  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  giving  Congress  the 
power  to  dissolve  any  trust  or  monopoly.  .  .  .  Thft 
President  has  ratified  the  Hague  conventions,  providing 
for  universal  arbitration  of  international  disputes,  and 
for  the  regulation  of  warlike  instruments.  .  .  .’  Con¬ 
sul  Hay,  at  Pretoria,  reports  that  after  a  careful  search 
in  the  files  of  the  consulate  he  fails  to  find  any  evidence 
of  Macrum’s  charges  that  his  official  mail  was  tampered 
with,  and  that  there  is  no  interference  with  such  com¬ 
munications.  .  .  .  April  11  the  House  concurred  by  a 
vote  of  161  to  153  in  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  Puerto 
Rico  bill.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill  appropriating  $3,- 
000,000  for  a  cable  to  Honolulu,  which  will  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Navy  Department. 

CUBA.— There  has  been  much  excitement  at  Santiago 
on  account  of  the  suppression  of  the  newspaper  El  Cu- 
bano  Libre  and  the  arrest  of  its  five  editors,  and  riots 
are  feared.  Negroes  threaten  to  start  a  revolt  and  drive 
out  Americans. 

PUERTO  RICO.— Serious  riots  were  reported  at  San 
Juan  April  5,  growing  out  of  labor  troubles.  The  pier 
laborers  are  on  strike,  and  assaulted  men  taking  their 
places,  many  of  these  being  English-speaking  negroes 
from  St.  Kitts  and  St.  Thomas.  Martial  law  is  declared, 
as  the  municipal  police  make  no  effort  to  interfere.  The 
British  consul  has  demanded  protection  for  British  sub¬ 
jects  among  the  workmen. 

PHILIPPINES.— Continued  skirmishing  is  reported. 
General  Otis  has  been  recalled,  at  his  earnest  request, 
and  will  be  succeeeded  in  command  by  General  MacAr- 
thur.  Gen.  Otis  says  that  a  large  repressive  military 
force  must  be  maintained. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— Natives  of  the  Congo 
Free  State  are  said  to  have  started  a  big  rebellion  to 
avenge  wholesale  murder  by  Belgian  commercial  agents. 

.  .  .  The  American,  British,  German  and  French  min¬ 
isters  have  sent  a  joint  note  to  the  Chinese  Foreign  office, 
demanding  the  suppression  of  the  Boxers,  insurgents  who 
are  rising  against  foreigners.  If  these  rioters  are  not 
suppressed  within  two  months,  the  four  Powers  will 
land  troops  to  secure  the  safety  of  foreigners.  .  .  . 
Plague  increases  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  and  has  appeared 
at  Fremantle,  Western  Australia.  .  .  .  Heavy  fighting 
was  in  progress  at  Fourteen  Streams,  Wepener  and  El- 
andslaagte,  during  the  week  beginning  April  9,  but  ap¬ 
parently  little  trustworthy  news  is  given  as  to  real 
movements  of  either  British  or  Boer  forces.  ...  A 
fierce  attack  was  made  on  Mafeking  March  27,  but  the 
Boers  were  driven  back,  and  the  town  continues  to  hold 
out  during  the  fifth  month  of  siege. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Secretary  Hay  has  addressed 
a  vigorous  protest  to  the  Turkish  government,  against 
the  exclusion  of  American  pork. 

The  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill  passed  by  the 
House  April  10  carries  $4,116,400,  being  $390,778  more 
than  the  law  for  the  current  year.  An  amendment  was 
adopted  to  increase  the  appropriation  for  farmer’s  bul¬ 
letins  from  $85,000  to  $105,000. 

The  rural  free  delivery  system  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  has  increased  so  greatly  that  two  new  di¬ 
visions  have  beeen  formed  to  handle  it.  There  are  now 
four  divisions  in  charge  of  the  system. 


The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  here¬ 
tofore  held  that  “crop  mortgages,”  as  they  are  com¬ 
monly  called,  which  contain  a  provision  that  in  case  of 
failure  to  pay  the  note  secured  by  such  mortgage,  the 
mortgagee  is  invested  with  a  power  of  attorney  to  har¬ 
vest  the  crop  and  sell  it  to  pay  himself— must,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  stamps  required  for  a  mortgage,  also  Jiave 
a  25-cent  stamp  for  the  power  of  attorney.  He  has  re¬ 
cently  decided,  however,  that  the  power  of  attorney  in¬ 
cluded  in  such  mortgages  is  not  a  separate  instrument, 
therefore  this  25-cent  stamp  will  not  be  required  in  fu¬ 
ture. 

The  Polk  County  (Oregon)  Mohair  Association  has  a 
membership  of  195,  representing  flocks  amounting  to  11,- 
124  goats.  Many  grain  farmers  in  Oregon  are  said  to  be 
going  into  the  goat  business. 

The  Northwest  Cured  Fruit  Association  held  a  meeting 
at  Salem,  Ore.,  April  14.  Crop  prospects  are  good,  and 
the  Association  is  trying  to  arrange  for  good  prices. 

A  contract  to  buy  from  30,000  to  35,000  horses  for  the 
British  government  was  completed  in  New  York  April 
10.  They  are  for  cavalry  and  artillery  use  in  South  Af¬ 
rica,  and  the  average  cost  will  be  $165  each.  This  is  the 
largest  single  order  of  the  kind  ever  placed  in  this 
country.  Buffalo  will  be  the  point  of  inspection,  and  the 
animals  will  be  shipped  from  New  York,  1,000  to  a 
vessel. 

The  Creek  Indians  are  preparing  to  leave  the  tribal 
government  in  Indian  Territory,  and  to  take  dp  farms 
in  Iowa  and  the  Dakotas. 

The  International  Cattle  Growers’  Association,  at 
Strawn,  Texas,  has  issued  an  address  urging  the  import¬ 
ance  of  an  organization  to  stamp  out  contagious  dis¬ 
eases,  and  calling  a  convention  to  meet  in  St.  Louis 
next  Fall. 


THE  POTATO  SCAB  PROBLEM. 

HOW  TITE  DISEASE  IS  CARRIED. 

Remedies;  What  Not  To  Do. 

A  GERM  DISEASE. — Many  farmers  are  evidently 
interested  in  the  problem  of  overcoming  the  Potato 
scab.  This  disease  has  played  havoc  With  the  potato 
crop,  and  often  causes  severe  loss  to  the  farmer. 
Probably  n>  single  subject  has  brought  out  more  ques¬ 
tions  this  year  than  this  matter  of  how  best  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  scab  disease.  We  therefore  wish  to  give 
briefly  some  statements  made  in  Special  Bulletin  S 
of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.  Dr.  Halsted 
has  studied  this  disease  for  six  years,  and  he  now 
gives  a  general  summary  of  his  results,  ft  must  be 
understood,  first  of  all,  that  the  scab  is  a  skin  disease 
of  the  tuber.  It  comes  from  a  germ  or  spore.  It  is 
carried  on  the  tuber,  on  the  beet,  and  possibly  on  the 
radish.  It  remains  in  the  soil  for  at  least  six  years, 
anu  there  are  certain  substances  and  conditions  which 
increase  its  ravages,  and  others  also  which  decrease 
or  destroy  them. 

USE  OF  SULPHUR. — Dr.  Halsted  has  tried  16  dif¬ 
ferent  remedies  for  'the  scab,  including  the  various 
substances  used  for  soaking  the  seed.  With  him  sul¬ 
phur  has  given  best  results  on  the  whole,  and  he 
recommends  it  to  potato  growers.  Its  action  is  not 
uniform,  however,  as  the  conditions  of  soil,  tempera¬ 
ture  and  moisture  will  vary.  Sulphur  is  surer  than 
other  remedies,  because  it  can  be  used,  not  only  on  the 
seed,  but  also  put  into  the  ground.  The  seed  pota¬ 
toes  may  be  soaked  in  formalin  or  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  and  yet  the  crop  may  show  a  large  per  cent  of 
scab.  This  is  because  the  soil  itself  was  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  the  scab  germs.  We  might  buy  a  hen 
that  we  knew  to  be  afflicted  with  vermin.  We  could 
dust  her  with  sulphur  or  insect  powder  so  as  to  make 
her  entirely  free.  If,  however,  we  do  not  clean  and 
disinfect  the  henhouse  before  putting  her  in,  it  would 
only  be  a  short  time  before  she  and  the  rest  of  the 
flock  woina  be  worse  than  ever.  Careful  experiments 
by  Dr.  Halsted  show  that  the  scab  germs  remain  in 
the  soil  for  at  least  six  years.  Clean  potatoes  planted 
in  this  soil  six  years  after  the  previous  crop,  were 
found  to  be  scabby.  That  is  one  reason  why  sulphur 
is  the  surest  remedy.  Seed  pieces  may  be  dusted  with 
the  sulphur,  and  more  of  the  sulphur  put  in  the  drill 
or  hill.  Dr.  Halsted  says  that  for  practical  use  300 
pounds  of  sulphur  to  the  acre  will  answer.  This 
would  cost  $10  or  $12,  and  in  some  cases,  where  the 
scab  is  very  bad,  even  this  expensive  application 
would  pay. 

HOW  IT  SPREADS. — In  order  to  show  how  the  scab 
is  introduced  into  the  soil,  a  number  of  interesting 
experiments  were  made.  In  one  case  badly-scabbed 
potatoes  were  spaded  directly  into  the  ground  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  result  was  44  per  cent  of  scab  in  the 
next  crop.  No  potatoes  had  been  grown  on  this  soil 
for  many  years.  In  another  case  the  scab  potatoes 
were  heated  20  minutes  with  steam,  and  again  spaded 
in.  The  result  was  40  per  cent  of  scab.  Where  the 
potatoes  were  merely  put  on  the  surface  without  spad¬ 
ing  in,  there  was  28  per  cent  of  scab.  Dr.  Halsted  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  danger  is  much  increased  by  mixing 
the  scabby  potatoes  with  the  soil.  In  other  words, 
when  a  scabby  crop  is  left  in  the  soil  the  danger  for 
the  next  crop  is  very  great.  It  was  not  found  that 
steam-heating  potatoes  for  20  minutes  killed  the  scab 
germs.  But  when  they  were  fed  to  cattle,  and  the 
manure  applied  to  the  soil,  there  was  but  little  trou- 


• 

ble  in  the  following  crop.  This  seems  to  show  that 
the  scab  germ  is  destroyed  in  passing  through  the 
digestive  tract  of  cattle.  The  danger,  therefore,  from 
feeding  scabby  potatoes  to  stock  is  not  serious,  but  it 
is  a  dangerous  thing  to  throw  culled  or  rotten  potatoes 
directly  on  the  manure  pile,  as  many  farmers  do.  Ex¬ 
periments  were  also  tried  with  various  methods  of 
culture.  In  one  case  the  soil  was  ridged  during  the 
Winter.  The  idea  was  that  by  plowing  up  the  soil, 
and  leaving  it  more  open  to  the  weather,  some  of  the 
scab  germs  would  be  destroyed.  The  results,  how¬ 
ever,  showed  that  this  scab  germ  is  a  tough  citizen 
that  will  live  and  turn  up  smiling  after  the  roughest 
treatment.  , 

HOW  VARIETIES  DIFFER.— Dr.  Halsted  tried  ex¬ 
periments  with  seven  different  varieties  of  potatoes, 
to  see  Whether  some  of  them  were  specially  liable  to 
the  scab.  They  proved  susceptible  in  the  following 
order:  1,  Early  Rose;  2,  Delaware;  3,  June  Eating;  4, 
Queen;  5,  American  Giant;  6,  Rural  Blush;  7,  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2.  The  writer,  after  corresponding  with  Dr.  Hal¬ 
sted  last  Spring,  supplied  the  June  Eating  and  the 
Rural  Blush,  thinking  that  these  two  would  show 
extremes  in  resisting  the  attack  of  scab.  The  Rural 
Blush  has  a  thick,  hard  skin,  which  we  believed 
would  be  able  to  resist  the  scab.  The  experiment 
shows  that  this  belief  was  well  founded.  June  Eating 
has  a  thinner  skin,  and  is  longer  in  shape.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  tough-skinned  varieties  show  less  abil¬ 
ity  to  resist  the  scab.  In  our  experience  we  have 
found  a  striking  difference  among  varieties  in  this 
respect.  The  round  or  chunky  varieties  do  not,  with 
us,  suffer  severely.  When  the  scab  does  attack  them, 
it  does  not  make  such  a  bad  showing  on  their  sur¬ 
face.  1  he  worst  cases  we  have  had  have  been  on  long 
varieties,  and  especially  where  a  second  growth  has 
started.  This  second  growth  frequently  takes  the 
form  of  a  nub  connected  with  the  larger  part  of  the 
potato  by  a  small  neck,  rt  is  on  the  tender  skin  of 
this  neck  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  worst  cases 
of  scab  appear  with  us,  and  on  such  potatoes,  scab 
at  this  point  makes  the  worst  possible  showing.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  made  the  best  showing  in  Dr.  Halsted’s 
experiment.  With  us  this  does  not  grow  so  thick  a 
skin  as  does  the  Rural  Blush;  still,  the  shape  is  such 
that  there  are  few  prongs  or  second  growth. 

ON  OTHER  PLANTS. — Can  the  scab  be  carried  by 
other  plants?  That  is  an  important  point  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Dr.  Halsted  has  shown  that  club  root  in  the 
turnip  can  be  nursed  and  kept  alive  by  weeds  and 
other  plants.  He  tried  experiments  with  16  different 
plants,  mostly  weeds,  and  all  but  one  of  them  fur¬ 
nished  roots  that  showed  the  disease.  Charlock  and 
White  mustard  were  the  worst  offenders  in  this  line, 
while  such  weeds  as  Black  mustard.  Pepper-grass, 
Penny-cress  and  even  candytuft  were  capable  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  disease  alive.  This  certainly  gives  us  a  new 
thought.  The  idea  of  these  useless  weeds  not  only 
taking  moisture  and  plant  food  away  from  our  culti¬ 
vated  crops,  but  actually  nursing  and  keeping  alive 
these  disgusting  germs  of  disease,  should  make  any 
farmer  more  anxious  than  ever  to  kill  them  out.  Is 
the  Potato  scab  carried  in  this  way?  Experiments 
were  made  with  other  plants,  including  tobacco,  pep¬ 
per,  tomato  and  Petunia,  cousins  or  close  relatives  of 
the  Potato  scab  carried  in  this  way?  Experiments 
plants  making  large  roots,  such  as  chicory,  parsnip, 
radish  and  beets.  It  was  found  that  the  beet  actually 
carried  the  germ.  Potatoes  planted  after  a  beet  crop 
were  so  scabby  that  it  was  evident  the  disease  could 
never  have  come  except  through  the  beets.  The  beets 
themselves  showed  marks  distinctly  defined  as  Potato 
scab.  Thre  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  disease  is 
nursed  and  carried  by  beets.  It  is  also  thought  that 
the  same  is  true  of  radish.  Turnips  grown  where  the 
scab  was  plentiful  showed  a  scurf  on  their  roots  which 
is  probably  the  scab,  although  this  has  not  been  def¬ 
initely  settled.  All  attempts  to  spread  the  scab  to 
other  plants,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  have  failed. 
The  tomato,  although  closely  related  to  the  potato, 
does  not  show  the  scab  upon  these  roots.  But  in  view 
of  these  experiments,  it  would  be  folly  to  plant  pota¬ 
toes  closely  following  beets,  turnips  or  radishes  that 
showed  signs  of  the  disease.  These  things  show 
clearly  why  a  substance  like  sulphur,  which  could 
not  only  be  put  on  the  seed,  but  also  in  the  soil,  will 
prove  a  most  useful  agent  in  fighting' the  scab.  We 
were  told  several  weeks  ago  by  Prof.  Wheeler  that 
the  chances  are  that  a  green  crop  plowed  into  the 
ground  is  useful  in  preventing  scab,  because  the 
germs  do  not  work  well  in  sour  or  acid  soil.  This 
may  explain  why  farmers  who  usually  follow  a  clover 
sod  with  potatoes  do  not,  as  a  rule,  suffer  severely 
from  the  disease,  especially  when  they  soak  the  seed. 
Where  large  quantities  of  stable  manure  are  used,  or 
where  the  soil  is  deficient  in  humus,  and  also  where 
the  rotation  is  short,  there  is  sure  to  come  a  year  now 
and  then  when  the  scab  inflicts  a  serious  loss.  It  is  a 
problem  Whether  it  will  pay  to  spend  $10  or  more 
per  acre  for  sulphur.  Probably  not,  except  in  a  few 
cases  where  the  scab  is  very  bad,  and  the  price  of 
potatoes  is  very  high. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

“There  is  no  death,”  the  flowers  say, 

“In  faith  we  hide  our  souls  away, 

While  tempests  desolate  the  earth, 

And  patient  wait  the  promised  birth.” 

The  south  wind  chants,  “There  is  no  death, 
J  come  and  Winter  is  a  breath: 

Against  his  falling  walls  I  set 
The  snowdrop  and  the  violet." 

Glad  prophets  of  the  life  to  be, 

A  kindred  spark  abides  in  me, 

That,  like  the  wind,  no  tether  knows, 

And  yet  is  comrade  to  the  rose. 

Thus  mother  earth,  thy  gracious  breast 
Gives  all  thy  tired  children  rest, 

Where,  sheltered  from  the  storms  they 
bide 

The  coming  of  the  Easter  tide. 

—From  “Sword  and  Cross,  and  Other 

Poems,”  by  Charles  Eugene  Banks. 

• 

The  Youth’s  Companion  tells  about  a 
small  boy  who  went  from  his  home  in 
the  New  Hampshire  hills  to  visit  his 
grandmother  in  Worcester,  Mass.  John¬ 
ny  was  not  used  to  town  life,  and  he 
was  prepared  for  a  good  many  differ¬ 
ences  in  familiar  things: 

Johnny  arrived  in  the  early  afternoon, 
and  long  before  tea-time  his  grandmother, 
who  lived  most  simply,  told  him  to  run 
out  to  the  pantry  and  get  a  bowl  of  milk 
which  she  had  left  there  “for  a  hungry 
boy.” 

A  moment  later  she  followed  him,  and  to 
her  amazement  beheld  her  grandson 
bravely  at  work  on  a  bowl  of  spearmint 
tea,  which  she  had  forgetfully  put  in  the 
place  where  she  had  told  him  to  find  the 
milk. 

“Why,  child,”  she  cried,  seizing  the  bowl 
from  poor  Johnny,  “don’t  you  know  this 
isn’t  milk?” 

“I— I  knew  it  wasn’t  like  Hillbury  milk,” 
stammered  Johnny,  with  a  final  gulp,  “but 
T  thought  maybe  it  was  the  kind  folks  had 
in  Worcester!” 

• 

Johnny’s  idea  of  town  milk  recalls 
the  ideas  of  some  city  dwellers  concern¬ 
ing  country  food.  We  heard  recently  of 
a  Chicago  man  who  said  that  he  would 
like  rye  bread  if  they  would  only  leave 
the  rye  out  of  it.  Then  he  carefully 
picked  out  the  caraway  seeds,  which  he 
regarded  as  rye,  and  ate  the  bread  with 
a  relish!  Another  city  man  remarked 
sympathetically  last  month  that  he 
feared  the  snow  would  interfere  with 
the  harvesting  of  Winter  wheat.  They 
try  to  teach  something  about  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  Chicago  public  schools,  and 
here  is  a  sample  composition  from  one 
of  the  pupils,  taken  from  the  Chicago 
Record: 

Wheat  is  used  for  baking  of  bread  for 
the  use  of  man  without  bread  we  could 
not  live.  The  farmer  goes  out  into  his 
field  he  plows  and  rakes  the  grond,  and 
then  he  drags  it  and  then  he  takes  a  rub¬ 
ber  tube  with  which  he  plants  his  seeds. 
They  have  a  plat-form  and  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine  and  they  thrash  the  wheat  and  the 
binders  bind  it  into  stalks.  They  put  eight 
stalks  at  the  bottom  and  two  at  the  top, 
and  then  they  put  it  in  their  bin.  After 
a  couple  of  days  they  send  it  to  the  millers 
who  immediately  grinds  the  wheat  to  flour 
between  two  rollers.  The  principal  wheat¬ 
growing  states  are  Minnesota,  Dacota, 
California,  Illinois. 

* 

The  complaint  is  sometimes  made 
that  the  fashion  pictures  published  by 
papers  having  a  large  circulation  among 
women  of  moderate  means,  who  live  in 
the  country,  te^l  how  to  make  up  silks 
and  expensive  wools,  but  say  nothing 
about  pretty  calico  or  gingham.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  most  of  the  styl¬ 
ish  wash  dresses  figured  in  fashion 
plates  are  so  made  that  they  cannot  be 
laundered,  except  by  experts  who  may 
devote  hours  to  the  one  garment.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  designs  given  for 
foulard  and  other  Summer  silks  may  be 
carried  out  in  washing  materials,  the 
exceptions  being  those  with  perfectly 
tight  waists.  In  such  matters  as  these 
the  fashion  plate  must  be  made  sub¬ 


servient  to  the  good  sense  of  the  maker. 
Anything  which  might  iron  crooked 
should  be  avoided.  The  tunic  skirt, 
showing  a  frilly  underskirt,  looks 
charming  in  sheer  Summer  material 
when  first  made,  but  it  would  be  a  most 
exasperating  erection  to  launder,  and 
would,  most  likely,  look  crooked,  in 
spite  of  care.  We  would  recommend, 
for  wash  dresses,  a  well-cut  gored  skirt, 
trimmed  at  the  foot  with  frills,  either 
two  or  three  close  together,  or  spaced  or 
festooned — anything  to  give  the  fash¬ 
ionable  flare  at  the  bottom.  Besides, 
when  trimmed  in  this  way  the  skirt  will 
never  Iook  “slimpsy.”  The  bodice  may 
be  the  plain  shirt-waist  style,  or  a 
more  elaborate  round  waist,  but  it 
should  blouse  a  little  in  the  front,  and 
the  sleeves,  though  plain  and  tight-fit¬ 
ting,  should  not  be  tight  enough  to  be 
uncomfortable;  besides,  tnere  is  always 
some  risk  of  shrinking.  The  white 
guimpe  and  sleeves,  which  made  wash 
dresses  so  pretty  last  Summer,  seem 
likely  to  be  equally  popular  again  this 
season. 

* 

A  wealthy  woman  in  Chicago  is 
making  a  new  departure  in  household 
economics,  having  divided  her  servants 
into  two  watches,  as  the  sailors  would 
say,  one  set  going  on  duty  at  6  a.  m., 
and  working  until  2  p.  m.,  the  others 
working  from  2  p.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  She 
thus  establishes  an  eight-hour  day. 
From  10  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  the  house  ser¬ 
vants  are  off  duty.  While  believing 
that,  in  too  many  cases,  household  help 
is  expected  to  work  during  far  too  many 
hours,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  recent  statistics,  85  per  cent 
of  the  housekeepers  in  this  country  do 
not  keep  any  help,  and  of  the  remaining 
15  per  cent,  a  large  proportion  employ 
only  one  maid,  and  the  eight-hour  di¬ 
vision  of  labor  becomes  an  impossibil¬ 
ity.  A  Kansas  paper  makes  this  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  new  plan: 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Chicago 
woman  who  is  inaugurating  an  eight-hour 
day  for  servants,  can’t  have  some  influ¬ 
ence  in  urging  upon  the  world  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  an  eight-hour  day  for  mothers. 
The  average  mother  begins  her  day’s  work 
with  daylight,  and,  in  addition  to  working 
hard  every  minute  of  the  day,  is  often 
kept  up  all  night  with  sick  children,  and 
all  the  sleep  she  gets  is  with  one  ear  open. 
Mothers  do  not  organize  labor  unions,  get 
up  strikes,  etc.,  but  they  have  every  reason 
to.  They  are  really  the  over-worked  por¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  and  make  the  least  de¬ 
mand  for  sympathy. 

* 

In  a  recent  breach-of-promise  case  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  the  counsel  for  the  de¬ 
fence  made  the  plea  that  a  marriage 
contract  made  on  Sunday  night  was 
void,  under  the  general  Sunday  law. 
The  presiding  judge  ruled  that  the  Sun¬ 
day  law  did  not  apply  to  marriage  con¬ 
tracts,  observing:  “In  the  part  of  the 
country  where  my  youth  was  passed, 
though  it  may  have  been  only  a  pleas¬ 
ant  delusion,  we  used  to  think  that  such 
engagements  were  among  the  things 
that  Sunday,  and  especially  Sunday 
evening,  was  instituted  for.”  However, 
the  defence  'toon  an  exception,  and  the 
case  will  go  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
What  a  cruel  blow  to  Sunday-night 
courtships!  The  idea  that  a  fickle 
young  man  may  legally  repudiate 
the  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart, 
when  such  offer  is  made  on  Sun¬ 
day,  may  well  arouse  feminine  in¬ 
dignation.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
remember  that  Puritan  practice  caused 
the  Sabbath  to  begin  at  sunset  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  and  to  close  at  sunset  on  Sunday, 
thus  making  it  a  secular  evening. 
Hence,  in  old-fashioned  New  England, 
Sunday  evening  courtships  were  not  re¬ 
garded  as  Sabbath-breaking,  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  in  rural  com¬ 


munities  a  majority  of  the  marriage 
contracts  were  made  upon  this  evening. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  how  the 
Supreme  Court  decides  this  difficult 
question. 

Household  Notes. 

A  BIT  ABOUT  HOUSECLEANING  AND  SOME 
SCRAP8  OF  HOUSEWIFE’S  WISDOM. 

Buy  fine  copper  wire  by  the  pound  for 
hanging  pictures;  it  is  very  much  cheaper 
than  cord  or  twisted  wire,  and  perfectly 
safe.  When  cleaning  house  this  Spring 
perhaps  some  picture  may  be  found 
whose  back  is  not  tight,  and  it  is  be¬ 
ing  slowly  spoiled  by  dust.  This  can  be 
remedied  by  pasting  firm,  Drown  paper 
tightly  over  the  back,  after  the  picture 
and  frame  has  been  taken  apart  and 
thoroughly  cleaned.  if  the  picture 
frames  need  rebronzing  or  gilding,  var¬ 
nish  first,  and  when  they  are  just  dry 
enough  to  be  sticky,  put  a  bit  of  can¬ 
ton  flannel  over  the  finger  and  put  on 
the  dry  powder  with  that;  when  all 
covered,  polish  carefully  with  a  clean  bit 
of  the  flannel. 

The  great  trouble  with  keeping  rich 
cake  for  any  length  of  time  is  its  dry¬ 
ing  up.  A  couple  of  plump  apples 
placed  in  the  box  will  prevent  that,  and 
if  renewed  as  they  wither  the  cake  will 
keep  indefinitely. 

Before  putting  new  lamp  wicks  in, 
pull  out  two  or  three  threads  close  to 
the  edge  on  each  side;  they  will  never 
stick  on  the  cogwheels  if  so  treated. 

Don’t  pack  cucumbers  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way  by  layers,  but  fill  the  tub 
two-thirds  full  of  very  strong  brine,  and 
put  in  the  cucumbers  as  they  are  gath¬ 
ered,  keeping  a  weight  on  to  keep  them 
under  the  brine.  It  is  handier,  as  there 
is  but  one  bother  with  salt,  and  the 
pickles  keep  perfectly. 

If  you  mean  to  renew  the  sitting 
room  this  Spring,  try  staining  the  floor 
an  antique  oak  shade,  varnish  and  cov¬ 
er  the  centre  with  a  Kensington  art  rug, 
or  one  of  the  carpet  squares  that  come 
in  such  pretty  shades  and  patterns. 
Paint  the  woodwork  a  deep  cream,  and 
use  wall  paper  with  the  same  tones,  and 
frieze  of  cream  and  ecru  shades -with  a 
little  gilt,  and  a  few  touches  of  pale  old 
blue.  Use  a  gilt  picture  rod,  and  ecru 
Holland  shades.  For  bedrooms,  pale 
green  walls — paint — and  woodwork  of 
dull  red,  makes  a  clean,  dainty-looking 
room.  Cartridge  paper  cut  in  two,  mak¬ 
ing  it  about  15  inches  wide,  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  best  kind  of  frieze. 

Wrapping  paper,  the  fine  grades  that 


come  on  a  roll,  bought  by  the  pound, 
makes  a  pretty  and  cheap  wall  paper, 
with  the  addition  of  a  wide  border;  it 
is  a  most  effective  background  for  pic¬ 
tures.  Clean  all  closets,  bureaus,  etc., 
before  beginning  the  general  houseclean¬ 
ing.  MRS.  EXPERIENCE. 


“Life  is  always  grimy  and  sordid  and 
material  if  you  stick  your  nose  into  the 
dirt.” — Brander  Matthews. 

Will  you  have  me  bear  poverty? 
Come,  and  see  what  poverty  is  when  it 
strikes  one  who  knoweth  how  to  play 
the  part  well. — Epictetus. 

The  world  is  large  and  full  of  varied 
scenery.  But  the  man  wbo  holds  his 
own  photograph  directly  in  front  of  his 
eyes  shuts  out  mountains  and  rivers 
from  his  vision. — Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

We  live  in  our  own  souls  as  in  an  un¬ 
mapped  region,  a  few  acres  of  which  we 
have  cleared  for  our  habitation,  while 
of  the  nature  of  chose  nearest  us  we 
know  but  the  boundaries  that  march 
with  ours. — The  Touchstone. 


The  Best  Food 
for  Infants 

Nature  planned  that  infants 
should  have  only  milk  for  at 
least  the  first  year  of  life.  But  : 
thin  milk,  skimmed  milk,  will 
I  not  nourish.  It’s  the  milk  that  ;■ 
is  rich  in  cream,  or  fat,  that 
;  does  the  work.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  fat  is  positively  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  growing  body. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

*  * 

« •  *  ► 

contains  the  best  fat,  in  the 
:  form  of  Cod-Liver  Oil,  for  all  ; 
delicate  children. 

They  thrive  greatly  under  its  use.  i 
Soon  they  weigh  more,  eat  more, 

:  play  better  and  look  better.  It’s  just  ; 
j  the  right  addition  to  their  regular 
|  food.  The  hypophosphites  of  lime  : 

[  and  soda  in  it  are  necessary  to  the 
1  growth  and  formation  of  bone  and  : 

I  teeth. 

At  all  druggists ;  50c.  and  }i  00. 

*  SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York.  : 

L-MI  I.m— tu  —  H  —  - 


The  Advantage  of  Permanency. 

Since  the  SINGER  sewing-machine  Was  first  invented,  more  than  four  hundred 
different  makes  of  sewing-machine  have  come  and  gone.  Now  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
sewing-machines  wear  out  in  parts;  if  such  parts  cannot  be  duplicated,  the  whole  machine 
is  no  longer  of  any  value  to  its  owner. 

All  SINGER  parts  are  absolutely  interchangeable.  Exact  duplicates  of  each  and 
every  part  are  always  and  instantly  obtainable  at  SINGER  salesrooms  in  every  city  in  the 
World  ;  this  makes  the  SINGER  everlasting. 

WHAT  A  CONTRAST  WITH  THE  ANONYMOUS  MACHINES 
SOLD  BY  IRRESPONSIBLE  DEALERS. 

Many  a  woman  has  experienced  the  annoying  loss  of  some  small  part  from  one  of 
these  machines  and  has  then  found  that  the  dealer  had  no  duplicate  or  that  the  manufactu¬ 
rers  had  gone  out  of  business  and  she  must  get  out  of  her  dilemma  as  best  she  could. 

HALF-A-CENTURY’S  PRODUCT. 

During  the  last  half-century  nearly  Seventeen  Million  SINGER  Sewing-Machines 
have  been  made  and  sold.  This  tremendous  product  would  make  one  gigantic  machine 
head  that  would  reach  from  the  SINGER  factory  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  to  the  factory  at 
Kilbowie,  Scotland.  Its  base  would  be  about  three  thousand  miles  long  and  twelve  hundred 
miles  wide.  The  top  of  its  needle-bar  would  be  fifteen  hundred  miles  above  the  earth. 

Sold  on  Instalments.  Old  Machines  Exchanged. 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

SELLING  ONE  MILLION  MACHINES  ANNUALLY. 
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The  New  Woman’s  Carpets 

“For  the  land  sakes!  what  are  you 
doing?”  and  Mrs.  Old  Woman  threw  up 
her  hands  in  abject  horror,  while  her 
prematurely  wrinkled  face  revealed  the 
consternation  which  she  had  so  vocifer¬ 
ously  expressed. 

“Only  mopping  the  carpet!”  said  her 
neighbor,  Mrs.  New  Woman,  greatly  en¬ 
joying  the  perturbed  condition  of  her 
morning  caller. 

"Well,  I  never!  you  do  beat  all!  What 
won't  you  do  next?  Did  you  give  the 
carpet  a  good  sweeping  first?” 

“No,  indeed!  Why  should  I  needless¬ 
ly  expose  my  lungs?  I  could  collect  but 
little  dust,  as  the  carpets  were  well 
shaken  this  Spring.  Should  I  sweep 
first,  what  little  dust  there  is  would  fly 
about,  lodging  on  the  walls,  furniture, 
and  pictures,  then  I  must  needs  wipe  off 
the  latter  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  I 
prefer,  you  see,  to  use  the  damp  cloth 
on  the  carpets.” 

“Well,  they  do  look  uncommon  bright. 
I’ll  allow!  Did  you  use  just  clear  water, 
and  no  soap?” 

“To  a  pail  of  clear  hot  water  I  use  a 
tablespoonful  of  ammonia.  My  mop  is 
made  of  old  knit  underwear,  which  I 
can  wring  very  dry.  I  use  it  for  this 
purpose  only;  sometimes  I  put  in  the 
pail  a  handful  or  more  of  coarse  salt  to 
disgust  the  moths  and  to  brighten  the 
colors.  I’ve  learned  that  carpets  need 
not  come  up  so  often,  when  thus  cared 
for.  The  frequent  removal  of  surface 
dust  prevents  its  sifting  through.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  this  floor  so  free  from 
grime,  when  the  carpet  was  taken  up. 
This  gentle  wiping  up  of  all  the  dust  is 
far  less  wearing  on  a  carpet  than  the 
broom,  which  always  takes  away  some 
of  the  wool.” 

“Well,  I  must  say  your  carpets  do 
look  fine;  that  Brussels  in  there  is  as 
bright  as  a  new  silver  dollar.” 

“That  has  been  in  constant  use  for  a 
decade,  and  it  hasn’t  been  up  for  three 
years.  I  clean  it  every  few  months  with 
a  floor  brush.  I  have  a  recipe  or  soap 
mixture,  which  I  prepare  for  this  pur¬ 
pose-some  of  the  ingredients  of  which 
are  sure  death  to  bacteria  as  well  as 
moths.  Dissolve  four  ounces  of  white 
castile  soap  (or  any  pure  make)  in  four 
quarts  of  boiling  water.  When  cool  add 
five  ounces  of  aqua  ammonia,  two  and 
one-half  ounces  of  alcohol,  same  amount 
of  glycerin,  and  two  ounces  of  ether. 
Cork  tightly.  To  clean  a  carpet  use 
about  a  teaspoonful  to  a  pail  of  water. 
To  clean  a  soiled  coat,  or  black  gar¬ 
ment,  use  two  tablespoonfuls  to  a  pint 
of  strong  black  coffee.  To  remove 
grease  spots,  use  without  diluting.” 

“Well,  I  must  say  I’ve  learned  lots 
this  morning— we’re  never  too  old  to 
learn,  they  do  say,  but  in  my  day  we 
weren’t  always  trying  to  save  our  time, 
for  we  calculated  it  worth  nothing  any 
way;  and  now,  at  my  time  o’  life,  these 
new-fangled  ideas  and  ways  can't  help 
me — you  can’t  learn  old  dogs  new  tricks, 
I’m  thinking.” 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Old  Woman,  I  fear  you 
were  born  too  soon!  What  with  the 
passing  of  the  spindle  and  distaff,  the 
excellent  readymade  garments,  so 
cheap  withal,  woman  finds  much  spare 
time - ” 

“An’  the  more  she  has  the  more  she 
wants!”  chuckled  Mrs.  Old  Woman. 

“Yes,  I’ll  admit  that!”  said  Mrs.  New 
Woman.  “And  why?  Because  philan¬ 
thropy  cries  for  her  help;  her  own  men¬ 
tal  growth,  and  intellectual  pursuits 
from  which  she’s  not  now  debarred,  de¬ 
mand  more  time.  Despite  every  pro¬ 
test,  her  sphere  has  materially  broad¬ 
ened,  and  she  must  keep  up  with  the 
times;  moreover,  she  must  render  an 
account  for  her  extra  time,  for  with  her 
greater  opportunity  nas  come  a  greater 
responsibility.  But,  pray,  don’t  hasten, 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv'. 


Mrs.  Old  Woman;  stay  and  have  a  fruit 
lunch  with  us.” 

“No,  I  can’t  possibly;  must  go  right 
home  and  make  a  lot  o’  pies.” — Ameri¬ 
can  Kitchen  Magazine. 


Rural  Recipes. 

No  matter  what  the  dainty  dish— 

Or  whether  flesh,  or  fowl  or  fish 
In  bowl  or  baking  tin, 

That  cook  will  surely  do  her  part 

Who  stirs,  from  happy,  loving  heart 
A  little  sunshine  in. 

Here  is  a  southern  mode  of  cooking 
fowls,  known  as  chicken  Alabama, 
which  gives  an  excellent  mode  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  surplus  rooster.  Singe, 
draw  and  cut  up  one  four-pound  chick¬ 
en.  Arrange  the  pieces  neatly  on  a 
baking  pan.  Partly  cover  with  water 
and  one  ounce  of  butter  eut  into  tiny 
pieces.  Cook  in  the  oven  for  one  hour, 
basting  every  15  minutes;  add  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  chopped  onion,  a  teaspoon- 
t’ul  of  salt  and  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  pepper.  Cook  half  an  hour  longer, 
basting  as  before.  While  this  is  cook¬ 
ing  make  and  fry  six  sweet-potato  cro¬ 
quettes  and  six  hominy  fritters.  Dish 
the  chicken,  arranging  the  fritters  and 
croquettes  as  a  garnish.  Add  to  the  pan 
in  which  the  chicken  was  cooked  one 
pint  of  milk  in  a  portion  of  which  has 
been  moistened  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour.  Stir  until  it  boils,  add  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  white  pepper  and  strain 
over  the  chicken.  Sprinkle  with  chop¬ 
ped  parsley  and  serve. 

Shrove  Tuesday  is  past,  but  pancakes 
are  always  in  season,  and  here  is  a  very 
good  recipe:  Beat  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  add  one  cupful  of  milk,  one-half 
teaspoon ful  of  salt  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
sugar.  Pour  one-third  of  this  mixture 
on  one-half  cupful  of  flour  and  stir  until 
smooth;  then  add  the  remainder  of  the 
prepared  m'ilk  gradually  and  beat  well; 
then  add  one-half  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter,  stirring  it  in  gently;  but¬ 
ter  a  small  frying  pan  anu  pour  in  just 
enough  of  the  mixture  to  cover  the  bot¬ 
tom.  As  soon  as  the  under  side  is  brown 
turn  and  lightly  brown  the  other  side; 
butter  the  last  side  browned.  Spread 
with  raspberry  jelly,  roll  up  the  cake, 
jelly  side  in,  and  keep  hot  in  a  cov- 
eied  dish  while  you  prepare  a  few  more 
in  the  same  way.  Sprinkle  powdered 
sugar  over  them  just  before  sending 
to  the  table. 

Date  patty-cakes  will  appeal  to  the 
juveniles,  and  they  have  the  advantage 
of  keeping  moist  and  good  for  some 
time.  Mix  one-third  cupful  of  soft  but¬ 
ter  with  1%  cupful  of  brown  sugar. 
When  partly  mixed  break  in  two  eggs 
and  beat  together  till  light.  Add  one- 
half  cupful  of  sweet  milk  and  1%  cupful 
of  sifted  flour  in  which  has  been  stirred 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 
Mix  till  smooth,  then  stir  in  one-half 
teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon  and  nut¬ 
meg.  Last  of  all  add  one-half  pound  of 
dates  which  have  been  stoned  and  out 
in  pieces.  Beat  hard  for  two  minutes, 
bake  in  small  heart-shaped  patty  pans 
in  a  moderate  oven.  When  cold  frost 
with  vanilla  icing. 

Liver  cheese  is  a  good  way  to  cook 
lamb’s  liver  and  heart,  and  gives  a  de¬ 
cided  change  from  ordinary  modes.  Soak 
a  lamb’s  liver  and  heart  in  cold  water 
until  the  blood  is  disgorged,  then  place 
in  a  stewpan  with  one  calf’s  tongue  and 
one-half  pound  of  lean  fresh  pork.  Add 
one  scant  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  dash  of 
pepper,  and  tied  together  in  a  thin  bit 
of  muslin,  four  cloves,  six  allspice  ber¬ 
ries  and  half  a  bay  leaf.  Pour  over 
barely  enough  boiling  water  to  cover 
and  simmer  gently  four  hours.  Trim  off 
all  fat,  tubes  and  gristle  and  chop  fine. 
Add  a  little  more  salt  if  needed  and  a 
shake  of  pepper,  and  just  enough  of  the 
hot  liquor  to  moisten.  Pack  in  a  greased 
pan,  cover  with  a  plate  and  weight,  let 
stand  over  night.  It  is  the  best  way  to 
let  it  cool  in  the  liquor  in  which  it  cook¬ 
ed,  before  chopping.  Slice  when  cold. 

Another  mode  of  cooking  liver  is  a 


baked  Swedish  mince,  made  as  follows: 

Mince  finely  one  pound  or  iy2  pound  of 

• 

calves’  or  sheep’s  liver  and  chop  one 
pickled  onion  very  small.  Mix  together, 
add  the  meat  of  three  cooked  sausages, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter, 
level  teaspoon  ful  of  salt,  pinch  of  sage 
and  one-half  cupful  of  blanched  chop¬ 
ped  almonds.  Stir  in  one  tablespoonful 
of  flour,  press  into  a  pudding  dish  with 
a  lid  and'  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
two  hours.  Turn  out  the  mince,  which 
will  be  a  firm  mold,  upon  a  hot  dish  and 
surround  with  a  pur6e  of  peas. 

A  Misplaced  Courtesy. 

The  cable  car  was  bowling  merrily 
along  when  a  fat,  elderly  woman  rose 
and  signaled  to  the  conductor.  He  rang 
the  bell  and  the  woman  proceeded  to 
execute  a  masterly  cake-walk  down  the 
car.  Just  as  she  had  covered  half  the 
distance  to  the  door,  an  exceptional  bit 
of  playfulness  on  the  part  of  the  grip- 
man  gave  a  phenomenal  corkscrew 
movement  to  the  car,  and  brought  the 
woman’s  triumphal  progress  to  a  sud¬ 
den  halt.  She  stood  swaying  and  tot¬ 
tering  before  a  red-cheeked,  pleasant¬ 
faced  man  who  was  absorbed  in  an 
evening  paper. 

As  he  paused  in  his  reading  to  refold 
his  paper,  he  caught  sight  of  the  wab¬ 
bling  figure  that  loomed  above  him,  and 
wadding  his  paper  into  a  hopeless  state, 
he  sprang  hastily  to  his  feet. 

“Take  this  seat,  madam,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  no;  thank  you,”  said  the  woman, 
reeling  and  clutching  at  a  strap. 

“But  I  insist.” 

“Really,  sir,  you  are  very  kind, 
but - ” 

“I  couldn’t  think  of  allowing  a  lady 
to  stand.” 

“But  I - ”  she  began  feebly. 

The  man  was  losing  his  temper. 

“Sit  down,”  he  said,  still  polite,  but 
now  stern. 

“But,  sir,  I - ” 

He  took  her  by  the  shoulders  and 
firmly  though  gently  put  her  in  his 
vacant  place.  The  other  passengers 
laughed.  The  conductor  grinned  and 
rang  the  bell.  The  gripman  started  the 
car,  which  had  stopped  at  the  crossing. 
The  polite  and  “masterful”  man  expand 
ed  his  chest  and  beamed  self-approval. 
“But,  please,  sir,  I  wanted  to  get  out,’ 
wailed  the  fat  woman  in  helpless  pro¬ 
test.  As  the  car  stopped  again,  she 
struggled  to  her  feet,  and  made  for  the 
door,  looking  apprehensively  at  the 
chivalrous  man,  who  dived  into  his  old 
seat  and  went  into  eclipse  behind  his 
paper. — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


Be  yours  the  kind  of  religion  which 
makes  you  sweeter  in  soul  as'  the 
months  slip  by.  The  passage  of  time 
must  not  touch  your  temper,  except  to 
make  you  gentler  and  more  kindly. 
Years  add  to  the  value  of  wine  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  richer,  and  they  should  do  the 
same  for  you.  You  have  had  your  day. 
Be  thankful  for  that,  and,  above  all, 
live  in  a  frame  of  mind  so  contented, 
so  peaceful,  so  sympathetic,  that  your 
love  goes  out  to  every  one. — Dr.  Hep- 
worth. 


j  HAVE  IT  READY  ’ 


I 


« 

I 


Minor  accidents  are  so  frequent 
and  such  hurts  so  troublesome 
no  household  should  be  with¬ 
out  a  bottle  of 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 


for 

instant 
use, 
as  the 
world 
knows 
it  is  a 


PERFECT 

CURE 

for 


PAINS 

and 

ACHES 


TRADE  MARK 


B.  &B. 

An  abundance  of  the  prettiest  moderate 
priced  wash  goods  we've  ever  shown. 

Styles  and  variety  at  6!Jc.,  8c.,  10c., 
I3);jc.,  15c. — such  plain  outspoken  evi¬ 
dence  of  determined  merchandising  as 
we  wish  shall  reach  your  consideration 
without  fail — just  to  show  you  how  you 
can  be  a  gainer  here. 

Nothing  complicated  or  roundabout — 
simply  get  samples — let  styles  and  prices 
show  where  you  come  out  ahead. 

Special  lot  of  nice,  clear  color  pretty 
ginghams,  33-inches  wide,  1  Oe. 

April  is  the  great  wash  goods  month — 
planning  for  the  shirt  waists  and  dainty 
cotton  dresses  that  will  be  worn  soon — 
and  we  want  you  to  fully  realize  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  this  stock — fine  choice  wash 
goods  on  a  small  profit  basis.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  range  at  and  between  15  and 
50c  —and  great  array  of  fine  cottons  to 
$1.50. 

Unusual  collection  of  36-inch  medium 
colored  novelty  check  Dress  goods  25c 

yard. 

Ask  for  the  new  spring  catalogue — extra 
well  illustrated,  practical  fashion  book. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


Wanted.  —  Country  girl  for  general 
housework  on  farm.  Neat,  obliging  and  honest.  No 
one  used  to  city  life  need  apply.  Box  80,  Essex,  Mass. 


U£T  HARD  of  HEARING 

WriteJ.  D.  Howe,  M.  D.,  1935  Vermont  Ave.,  Toledo. 
Ohio,  for  particulars  of  a  new,  simple,  successful 
self-treatment. 


COE’S 


ECZKMA  CUKE,  !$1  at  druggists.  25c 
box  of  us.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Housework  is  hard  work  without  GoldDust” 


TO  WASH  BRUSHES  AND  I 
COMBS 

To  wash  hair  brushes  and  combs,  dissolve  | 
a  tablespoonful  of 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder 

in  boiling  water;  when  it  is  nearly  cold,  dab  the  I 
bristles  up  and  down  without  allowing  the  backs 
of  the  brushes  to  become  wet;  when  the  brushes 
are  clean,  dip  them  in  plain  cold  water  and  dry 
them  either  by  the  fire  or  in  the  open  air.  Soap  | 
turns  the  ivory  back  combs  or  brushes  yellow, 
but  (Jold  Dust  does  not  injure  them, 

Tho  above  is  taken  from  our  free  booklet 
“GOLDEN  RULES  FOR  HOUSEWORK" 

Sent  free  on  request  to 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Now  York,  Boston.  | 


M 

m 
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MARKETS. 

REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

FRUITS.— Receipts  of  apples  are  light:, 
and  there  is  a  fair  demand.  There  is  but 


Corn,  No.  2  delivered .  46  @ 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat...  46%@ 

Oats,  No.  2  white .  28%@ 

No.  3  white .  28 %# 

Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f., 

New  York  .  62  @ 

State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track..  57  # 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


little  call  for  cranberries,  but  the  supply 
is  limited  and  prices  remain  as  last  re¬ 
ported. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Supplies  are  not 
heavy.  The  greatest  demand  is  for  prime, 
dry-packed  stock,  which  is  scarce,  as  the 
bulk  of  the  shipments  are  coming  iced. 
The  quality  of  the  turkeys  arriving  is  in¬ 
ferior. 

BUTTER  business  is  slow,  and  there  is 
a  surplus  on  the  market.  Buyers  are  tak¬ 
ing  only  what  they  need  for  present  use. 
There  are  many  complaints  of  poor  flavor 
and  weak  body  in  the  stock  arriving  at 
present. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  the  four 
days  ending  April  12  were:  7,602  cattle,  184 
cows,  11,349  calves,  13,157  sheep,  and  21,014 
hogs.  Steers  sold  at  $4.90  to  $5.60,  oxen, 
$3.90  to  $4.86,  and  fat  cows,  $2.10  to  $4,  with 
one  extra  cow  at  $5.30.  Calves  were  a 
trifle  higher,  veals  bringing  $4  to  $6.85. 
Common  to  good  sheep,  unshorn,  brought 
$5  to  $6  per  100  pounds;  clipped  $4.  Lambs 
with  wool  sold  at  $7.75  to  $8.75;  shorn,  $6.75. 
Trade  in  hogs  was  dull. 


These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 

Hay,  No.  1 .  80  @  85 

No.  2  .  75  @  77 

No.  3  .  67  #  70 

Clover  . : .  75  @  77% 

Clover,  mixed  .  80  # 

Straw,  rye,  long .  70  @  75 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 


Veals,  choice,  per  lb . 

Prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb... 

Small,  per  lb . 

Calves,  barnyards,  per  lb . 

Spring  lambs,  each . 

Pork,  light,  per  lb . 

Medium,  per  lb . 

Heavy,  per  lb..... . 

Rough,  per  lb . 

Tenderloins,  fresh,  per  lb . 


9%@ 

— 

-  @ 

9 

7%# 

8% 

6  @ 

7 

5  (ci) 

6 

5  <§> 

6% 

4  00  <#8  00 

7%# 

8 

7  #  7% 

6  #  6% 
4  %#  5% 

—  @  20 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Lettuce,  fancy,  per  dozen .  65 

Common  to  good,  per  doz .  40 

Romaine,  per  dozen .  50 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  dozen... 1  00 

No.  2,  per  dozen .  50 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  per 
lb .  25 


Tomatoes,  per  lb .  10 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 2  50 

Cauliflowers,  per  dozen . 2  00 

Rhubarb,  L.  I.,  per  100  bunches. 4  00 


ft>l  25 
@  75 


ft)  50 
#  25 
@3  50 
#4  00 
@5  00 


GRAIN.— On  lower  cables  from  Europe, 
and  large  shipments  from  Argentina, 
wheat  -declined.  Spring  seeding  has  com¬ 
menced  in  the  Dakotas.  Farmers  are  re¬ 
ported  holding  their  reserve  stock  for 
higher  prices,  but  will  probably  dispose  of 
it  quickly  when  seeding  is  over.  Corn 
showed  marked  weakness  in  sympathy 
with  wheat.  Increased  receipts  of  oats 
caused  irregular  prices.  The  speculative 
trade  is  light.  Rye  is  dull.  Exporters 
show  but  little  interest.  The  cold  rainy 
weather  in  many  parts  of  the  country  has 
hindered  the  sowing  of  grass  seed,  and 
trade  is  dull. _ 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  April  14,  1900. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  lb. 

Western,  firsts  . 

Western,  seconds  . 

Western,  thirds  . . . 

State,  extras  . 

State,  firsts  . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

Slate,  dairy,  half  firkins,  fancy. 

Dairy,  Welsh  tubs . 

Dairy,  firsts  . 

Western,  imitation  creamery, 

.extras  . . 

Firsts  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Factory,  fresh,  extras . 

Factory,  fresh  firsts . 

Factory,  thirds  to  seconds  — 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 

Fresh,  common  to  prime . 

CHEESE. 

Stale,  full  cream,  small,  col¬ 
ored,  fancy  . 

Small,  fancy,  white . 

Large,  colored,  fancy . 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Choice  . 

Good  to  prime . 

Common  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice  — 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  prime . 

Part  skims,  large,  prime . 

Part  skims,  fajr  to  good . 

Part  skims,  common . 

Full  skims  . 


EGGS. 

Penn.,  fresh,  fancy,  per  doz.... 
West’n,  fancy,  storage  packed. 

Fresh-gathered,  firsts  . 

Kentucky,  l'resh-gathered,  lsts. 
Ky.,  Tenn.  &  Va.,  average  best. 
Other  Southern,  fresh,  fair  to 

good  . 

Western  and  Southern,  fresh, 

dirties,  30-doz.  case . 

Checks,  per  30-doz.  case . 

Duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  per  doz. 

Western  . 

Tenn.  and  Va.,  per  doz . 

Southern,  per  doz . 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz . 


-  @ 

20 

19  # 

19% 

18  # 

18% 

17  # 

17% 

19%# 

20 

19  ft) 

— 

17  ft) 

18% 

18%# 

19 

38%# 

19 

—  # 

18 

17  # 

17% 

—  # 

16% 

15%# 

16 

—  # 

16% 

—  # 

16 

15  # 

15% 

16  @ 

16% 

14%# 

L 

13  @ 

13% 

12%# 

12% 

13  @ 

— 

11%@ 

12 

—  # 

11% 

11  ft) 

11% 

8  @ 

10 

8%# 

9 

8  ft) 

8% 

7  # 

7% 

6%# 

7 

6%@ 

6 

4  # 

4% 

-  @ 

3 

12%@ 

13 

—  @ 

12% 

-  # 

12% 

12  ft) 

12% 

11%@ 

12 

11  %@ 

11% 

—  @3  30 

—  @3  00 
25  @  26 
23  @  24 

—  #  23 
19  Co>  21 

—  #  50 


FRUITS. 

Apples,  Ben  Davis,  prime  to 


fancy  . 4  00@  5  00 

Ben  Davis,  fair  to  good . 3  00#  3  50 

Rome  Beauty,  per  bbl . 3  50#  5  00 

Spy,  fancy,  per  bbl . 1  00#  5  00 

Spy,  fair  to  prime . 3  00?/)  3  50 

Baldwin,  choice  to  fancy . 4  00#  4  25 

Baldwin,  fair  to  good . 3  00#  3  50 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl . 3  00#  4  00 

Russet,  Golden  . 2  25#  3  00 

Poor  to  fair  grades . 2  00#  2  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl. .9  00ft)ll  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 2  50#  2  75 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  prime  to 

choice,  per  quart .  25#  30 

Fla.,  common  to  fair .  15@  23 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  delivered .  79%@— 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 
afloat'  .  79%@  — 


POTATOES. 


Bermuda,  per  bbl . 4  00  @7  00 

Havana,  per  bbl . 3  00  #4  00 

Florida,  per  bbl . 2  50  #3  50 

Maine,  Rose,  per  bbl . 1  75  #2  25 

Hebron  . 1  50  #2  00 

L.  I.,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  50  #  — 

State  and  Western,  in  bulk, 

180  lb . 1  37  @1  62 

Jersey  Prime,  per  bbl . 1  25  #1  50 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  cloth 

tops  . 3  00  #3  50 

South  Jersey,  double  heads... 2  50  #3  12 

POULTRY— LIVE.. 

Spring  chickens,  per  pair .  50  #1  00 

Fowls,  Southern  &  S’ western, 

per  lb .  11  @  11% 

Chickens,  per  lb .  11  #  11% 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  8 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  12  #  12% 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  60  #  90 

Southwestern,  per  pair .  60  #  70 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  #  60 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  37 

Southwestern,  per  pair .  87  @1  37 

Southern,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  25  @  — 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Fresh  Killed. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best...  —  @  11 

Toms,  average  grades .  8%@  9 

Poor  .  7  #  8 

Philadelphia  broilers,  2%  to  3 

lb.  average  to  pair .  27  #  30 

3  to  4  lb.  to  pair .  20  #  25 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  .  10%@  11 

Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb...  10%@  11 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  11  ft)  11% 

Iced,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  10% 

Iced,  fair  to  good .  9  #  10 

Capons,  Ohio,  fancy,  large .  15  #  — 

Western,  large  . . .  13%#  14% 

Western,  small  and  slips .  11%#  12% 

Ducks,  L.  I.  and  East.,  Spring, 

per  lb .  —  @30 

Western,  average  best .  6  @  8 

Geese,  Western,  average  best..  —  #  8 

Western,  poor  .  5  #  7 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  wh.,  doz. 2  50  @2  75 

Dark,  per  doz . 1  25  #1  50 

Culls,  per  doz .  50  #1  00 

Frozen. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  No.  1 .  12  @  12% 

Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms, 

No.  1  .  11  @  12 

lroung  toms,  No.  1 .  —  ft)  11 

No.  2 .  8  ft)  10 

Broilers,  fancy,  dry-picked .  15  #  16 

Fancy,  scalded  .  13%#  14% 

Chickens,  fancy,  soft-meated. .  12  #  12% 

Average,  No.  1 .  10  ft*  11 

Fowls,  dry-picked,  No.  1 .  9%#  10 

Plain  .  8%#  9 

Ducks,  fancy  .  12  # 

Average,  No.  1 . . .  10  #  11 

Geese,  average,  best .  9  @  10 

FRESH  VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Char’ ton,  culls  to  pr.2  50@6  00 

Beets,  Florida,  crate . 1  00ft)l  30 

Bermuda  . 1  00#1  25 

New  Orleans  . 3  00#4  45 

Charleston  . 1  50@)3  75 

Celery,  California,  doz _ .• .  50#1  20 

Florida,  case  . 1  75(77)4  00 

State,  doz .  25#  90 

Cauliflower,  California  . 3  00#4  75 

Cabbage,  Florida,  bbl . 2  50@3  70 

Charleston,  crate  . 2  50#3  75 

California,  bbl . 3  80#4  00 

Long  Island,  bbl . 4  00ft>6  00 

North  Carolina,  bbl . 2  00#3  25 

Carrots,  Bermuda,  bbl . 1  30ft)l  50 

Washed,  bbl . 1  25#1  50 

Unwashed,  bbl . 1  00#1  30 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  bbl . 3  50#6  00 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  crate . 1  50#4  00 

Escarole,  bbl . 3  00#5  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl . 1  30#1  50 

Lettuce,  Florida,  bbl . 2  00ft 4  75 

North  Carolina,  bbl . 4  00#5  50 


SILOS 


Round,  of  Any  Size,  and  all 
Machinery  Needed. 

G.  D.  Harder,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


Onions,  Bermuda,  crate . 1  65@1  75 

Havana,  crate  . 1  00#1  75 

Eastern,  white,  bbl . 2  00ft>2  50 

Yellow,  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

Red,  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Red,  bag  . 1  25#1  75 

Orange  County,  white,  bag — 1  50#2  10 

State  and  Western,  white,  bbl.l  50@2  00 

Tomatoes  . 2  00@4  00 

Spinach  . 1  25@1  50 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  Sale.  FRANK  DOERRE,  Seigers,  Miss 


Fertile  Valley  Farm. — Desirable  loca¬ 

tion.  Bargain.  PAINE.  South  Randolph,  Vt. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Gas  and  gasoline  engines  are  undoubted¬ 
ly  becoming  more  and  more  popular  for 
farm'  work  every  year.  As  farmers  are 
familiarizing  themselves  with  their  uses 
and  advantages,  they  are  taking  the  place 
of  other  power  to  a  large  extent.  One  of 
the  convenient  portable  powers  which  has 
come  to  our  attention  is  the  Rumsey,  made 
by  the  Binghamton  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.  This  company  will  be  glad 
to  give  full  information  and  prices  on  re¬ 
quest. 

Many  horsemen  make  the  mistake  of 
putting  a  harsh  bit  in  the  mouth  of  a 
spirited  or  a  hard-to-manage  horse.  This 
as  a  rule  will  make  the  animal  more  vic¬ 
ious.  The  Imperial  bit  is  just  the  thing 
to  control  such  a  horse— it  is  mild  on  the 
horse’s  mouth  but  the  leverage  is  so  great 
that  the  most  vicious  horse  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  lady.  It  also  prevents  side¬ 
pulling,  tongue-lolling,  etc.  Write  Im¬ 
perial  Bit  &  Snap  Co.,  400  Wisconsin  St., 
Racine,  Wis.,  for  particulars  and  prices. 

The  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  of  Sag¬ 
inaw,  Mich.,  give  away  one  wagon  every 
month.  They  place  a  numbered  card  in 
each  catalogue  sent  to  farmers,  and  once 
a  month  they  have  a  drawing  of  all  the 
numbers  that  are  out,  and  then  announce 
these  numbers  in  their  farm  paper  adver¬ 
tisements.  There  are  10  wagons,  the  cards 
for  which  are  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  but 
have  not  been  reported.  They  are  as  fol 
lows:  9000 A  A,  8953T,  9400F,  8816X,  S614N, 
8072BB,  6593 B,  1907M,  0428U,  1314C. 


STOCK  FOR  SALE - 

Limited  number  shares  Capital  Stock  of  THE 
UNION  OIL  AND  GAS  CO.  This  company  is  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia  for  the 
development  of  large  tracts  of  oil  and  gas  lands  now 
leased  by  this  company.  The  lands  are  located  close 
to  the  producing  we. Is  in  the  great  oil  and  gas  fields 
of  West  Virginia  any  South-eastern  Ohio,  and  is 
certain  to  pay  large  dividends  when  developed.  Par 
value  of  each  share  ($5)  NON- ASSESSABLE.  Write 
for  prospectus  and  full  particulars.  THK  UNION 
OIL  AND  GAS  CO-  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 


GXO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE),  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  13th  St.,  New  York. 


Hay  Wanted. 

All  grades  in  strong  demand. 

High  prices  can  be  realized 
on  quick  shipments. 

F.  I).  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty. Street,  New  York. 
References:  Citizens  Bank  of  Locke,  N.  Y.,  and 
Liberty  National  of  New  York. 


S PR/IVG  LAMBS 

We  have  a  large  trade  on  fancy  LAMBS,  CALVES 
md  POULTRY  throughout  the  winter;  also,  HOT¬ 
HOUSE  PRODUCTS.  We  solicit  your  consignments, 
md  can  guarantee  top  prices  for  fancy  stock. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO..  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


APDI  F  rmiiQ  The  apples  for  profit.  Late 
Ml  I  LC  UIUIIO  keepers,  vigorous  growers. 
York  Imperial,  North  Western  Greening  and  Black 
Twig.  II.  E.  MARKELL  Gerrardstown.  W.  Va 


The  white  ants  form  one  of  the  house¬ 
hold  afflictions  in  India;  often,  in  a  single 
night,  they  will  bore  out  the  inside  of  a 
table  or  chair  leg,  leaving  only  a  varnish 
shell  that  collapses  at  a  touch.  Since  it 
is  impossible  to  reduce  the  number  of  ants, 
experiments  are  now  being  discussed  con¬ 
cerning  the  possibility  of  impregnating  the 
wood  with  non-evaporating  poisons.  Cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate,  chloride  of  zinc,  arsenic  or 
antimony  are  suggested,  but  the  main 
difficulty  is  how  to  force  these  solutions 
into  the  fibers,  and  to  do  it  cheaply. 


Ghost  of  the  Glacier 

And  Other  Tales,  including  Making  a  Revolution, 
Susquehanna  Trail,  Sculpture  of  the  Elfs,  Once 
a  Pillar  of  the  World,  Feathers  of  Fashion,  and 
others.  A  delightful  volume,  beautifully  illus 
trated.  Ready  for  distribution  about  May  1. 
Send  10  cents  to  T.  W.  Lee,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Lackawanna  Railroad,  26  Exchange  Place, 
New  York  City.  Edition  Limited.— Ado. 


WE  01 D  A  WEKK  and  expenses  to  men  with 
PAY  M 1 0  rigs  to  Introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 
Send  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Parsons,  Kan 
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FUMA 


ing  small.' 
grind  1 1 


9  9  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

'  Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  Insects. "The 
wheels  of  the  Gods 
grind  slow  but  exceod- 
but  you  can  stop  their 
1 1  as  others 


So  the  weevil, 

with  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  are  doing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y 


25-gallon  pkt.,  50c.;  100-gallon  pkt.,  $2. 

If  druggist  cannot  supply  send  $1.75  for  100-gallon 
pkt.  to  J.  D.  MERCER,  68  Murray  St..  New  York. 
Premiums  to  Patrons.  Get  Pamphlet. 


POTATOES— Early  Harvest,  Ohio,  Rose,  Boveo, 
King  of  Roses,  Now  Queen.  Thoroughbred,  Irish 
Cobbler,  Sir  Waller  Raleigh.  Stump  the  World. 

85  kinds.  C.  W.  FORD  &  CO.,  Fishers,  Out.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Send  25  cents  to  R.  F.  Colwell,  Bar¬ 
rington,  R.  I.,  for  sample  of  new  sweet  corn,  the 
"Honey  Prolific, ”  the  sweetest  and  best  in  the  world. 


Successful  Fruit  Growing-. 

The  address  delivered  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Lenox  Sprayer  Com¬ 
pany,  of  x'ittefield.  Mass.,  before  the 
Lenox  Horticultural  Society  at  Lenox, 
Mass.,  mention  of  which  we  made  in 
previous  issues,  was  such  a  popular  suc¬ 
cess  that  the  company  have  been 
obliged  to  change  the  plan  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  address  is  almost  a  college 
education  to  fruit  growers,  fruit  dealers, 
and,  in  fact,  to  anybody  eating  fruit  or 
even  having  but  few  fruit  trees,  or  in 
any  way  concerned.  It  wa3  an  ad¬ 
mirable  address,  is  quite  lengthy,  about 
an  hour’s  talk.  It  is  said  that  had  it 
been  placed  on  the  market  .n  book  form 
it  might  have  yielded  the  speaker  a 
fortune;  It  no  doubt  would  have  sold  at 
a  good  price.  All  rights  were  reserved, 
however.  The  full  address,  profusely 
illustrated,  in  pamphlet  form,  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  sent  to  fruit  growers  and 
owners  of  estates,  free  for  the  asking, 
but  requests  for  it  came  from  all  sorts 
of  people.  Dressmakers,  school  boys 
and  girls,  clerks,  leaders  of  clubs,  young 
lawyers,  college  boys,  and  many  who 
never  owned  a  fruit  tree  or  even  a  busu 
under  the  sun,  sent  for  it.  The  com¬ 
pany  had  to  draw  a  line  at  this  point, 
as  it  was  never  intended  for  this  class 
of  people.  To  prevent  imposition  the 
address  will  only  be  sent  to  people  in¬ 
terested  in  fruit  culture,  and  a  fee  of  50 
cents  in  postage  will  be  charged.  This 
book  exclusively  treats  of  the  interests 
of  owners  of  fruit  and  shade  trees,  the 
kind  of  pumps  In  orchard  work  or  in  the 
park  to  be  used,  with  comments  upon 
the  “homemade”  Bordeaux,  made  on  a 
barn  floor  by  Mike — or  Jim — with  a  hoe 
in  hand,  and  its  failure.  Published  on 
good  paper,  easy  reading,  plain  in  lan¬ 
guage,  free  from  technicalities.  We  be¬ 
lieve  this  book  to  be  a  good  investment 
for  owners  of  country  seats  or  fruit 
growers.  We  have  one  on  our  table; 
the  book  is  all  right.  Send  for  the  lec¬ 
ture  to  the  Lenox  Sprayer  Co.,  420  West 
Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  “Cut  this  out 
before  you  forget.” 


Keystone  Adjustable  Weeder 

and  Shallow  Cultivator. 

Can  be  expanded  to  7%  feet.  Narrowed  to  30  inches. 


Points  of  Superiority  over  a  Straight  Frame  Weeder. 

It  is  adjustable  both  as  to  depth  and  width.  Can  be  narrowed 
to  30  in.,  and  expanded  to  7%  ft.  When  narrowed  up  to  30  in. 
it  can  be  used  between  the  rows,  working  close  to  the  plants — 
long  after  straight-frame  Weeders  are  set  aside.  Being 
A-shaped,  it  is  not  only  stronger,  but  adapts  itself  much  better 
to  uneven  surface  than  a  straight  frame  weeder.  It  has  no 
shafts,  therefore  no  horse  lost  motion,  and  will  not  jump.  Teeth 
are  strong  and  pliable,  and  have  blunt  points,  which  is  im¬ 
portant  when  working  sensitive  plants. 

Write  for  Weeder  Booklet. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co. ,York  Pa., 


12  styles  of  Cultivators  with 
all  latest  improvements. 

20  styles  of  Corn  Shellers;  also 
Harrows,  Field  Rollers,  Feed 
Cutters,  etc. 


10  styles  of  Corn  Planters,  all 
arranged  so  that  operator  can 
always  see  the  corn  dropping. 


Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and 

SAVE  MONEY, 


1900 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 


Publisher’s  Desk. 


The  rose  Ruby  Queen  is  now  being 
mailed  to  the  subscribers  who  applied 
for  it.  From  the  many  acknowledg¬ 
ments  we  have  already  received  we  feel 
that  it  is  appreciated,  and  that  it  justi¬ 
fies  all  we  have  said  about  it.  Here  are 
a  few  samples  of  many  letters  already 
received : 

Lancaster,  Pa.,-  April  10,  1900. 

The  rose  stalk  has  been  received.  Many 
thanks  for  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  strong, 
vigorous  plant.  daniel  d.  herr. 

Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  April  10,  1900. 

Received  the  rose  bush  in  excellent 
shape,  for  which  please  accept  thanks. 

HERBERT  GREENE. 

Bowansdale,  Pa.,  April  11,  1900. 

The  Ruby  Queen  rose  came  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  Thanks.  e.  h.  cocklin. 

This  is  encouraging.  We  would  like 
every  reader  of  the  paper  to  have  one  of 
these  roses  in  his  front  yard  next  Sum¬ 
mer.  Instructions  for  its  care  were  given 
on  page  248.  We  wish  every  subscriber 
who  gets  one  would  mention  it  or  show 
it  to  a  neighbor.  If  you  do  so,  and  send 
his  dollar  for  a  year’s  subscription,  we 
will  send  him  the  rose,  and  you  a  choice 


of  one  of  these  books: 

The  Business  Hen . 40 

The  Nursery  Book . 50 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  of  Rats . 2C 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture . $1.00 

The  Cauliflower  .  1.00 

Popular  Errors  About  Plants . 1.00 

Landscape  Gardening  . 50 

The  Dairy  Calf . U5 


Before  the  time  for  mailing  the  rose 
is  past,  we  wish  to  make  it  plain  that 
the  rose  is  sent  only  to  1900  subscribers 
who  apply  for  it  when  sending  subscrip¬ 
tion,  or  immediately  afterwards.  It  can¬ 
not  be  sent  until  the  remittance  for  this 
year’s  subscription  is  received. 

MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

A  SHIPMENT  OF  WOOL  from  Australia, 
consisting  of  6,700  bales,  has  just  arrived  at 
Boston  on  the  bark  Pitcairn  Island.  The 
value  of  the  cargo,  including  the  duty  of 
$250,000  is  not  far  from  $950,000. 

SUBSTANTIAL  BOOTS.— In  stores  near 
the  flsh  market  may  be  seen  high  boots 
with  thick  grain-leather  uppers,  and  five 
thicknesses  of  heavy  soles  on  the  bottoms, 
three  running  clear  across  the  shank  and 
heel.  These  boots  are  worn  by  men  who  go 
out  In  the  fishing  boats,  and  those  handling 
fish  around  Fulton  Market.  They  are  near¬ 
ly  waterproof,  and  a  great  improvement 
over  rubber  boots  for  constant  wear.  Soles 
of  the  thickness  mentioned  above  are  not 
enough  to  satisfy  some.  One  fellow  whom 
I  saw  had  made  numerous  additions  to  his, 
and  was  walking  around  on  taps  an  inch 
and  a  half  thick. 

STEEL  FOR  THE  FAR  EAST.— The  ship 
Wilhelmina,  which  sailed  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  for  Japan  and  Siberia  recently,  car¬ 
ried  a  house  built  entirely  of  steel.  It  is 
in  sections  and  will  be  two  stories  high. 
The  consignee  is  a  Japanese  prince  who 
believes  that  a  steel  house  will  stand  the 
earthquakes  so  common  in  that  country, 
better  than  the  ordinary  native-built 
dwellings.  The  house  was  built  at  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  cost  $21,500.  This  ship  also  car¬ 
ries  some  bridge  material,  8,200  steel  rails 
for  the  Tokio  City  Railroad  Company,  and 
31  locomotives  and  tenders,  valued  at  $430,- 
200,  for  Siberia. 

WASHBOARDS,  CLOTHESPINS  AND 
BROOMS.— Dealers  in  this  city  state  that, 
since  the  advance  in  prices,  the  greatest 
call  is  for  low-grade  goods,  and  that  trade 
has  fallen  off  25  per  cent.  This  does  not 
mean  that  people  who  use  these  articles 
are  relapsing  into  barbarism,  so  far  as 
cleanliness  is  concerned,  but  that  retailers, 
instead  of  stocking  up  heavily  as  usual,  are 
buying  only  what  they  need  for  immediate 
use.  Washboards  are  12  cents  higher, 
clothespins  from  10  to  15  cents  per  gross 
more,  and  the  last  broom  bought  for  use  in 
this  office  cost  10  cents  more  than  the  same 
quality  previously  did. 

CLOVE  STEMS.— I  saw '  200  sacks  of 
these,  holding  about  a  barrel  each,  in  front 
of  a  storage  warehouse.  The  sacks  were 
made  of  grass  or  rushes  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  wide,  woven  into  a  coarse  cloth.  This 
shipment  came  from  Ceylon.  These  twigs, 
from  the  ends  of  which  cloves  had  been 
picked,  were  from  one  to  two  inches  long, 
brown  in  color,  and  some  tasted  nearly  as 
spicy  as  the  clove  itself.  They  are  ground 
and  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  ground 


cloves  we  buy.  The  stems  are  quoted  at 
314  to  3%  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  while 
whole  cloves  run  from  9%  to  as  high  as  20 
cents  for  best  quality. 

POTATOES.— Trade  in  domestic  stock  is 
rather  dull  at  present,  on  account  of,  the 
large  supply  in  this  market.  Prices  range 
from  $1.50  to  $2.25  per  barrel,  wholesale. 
New  and  second-crop  potatoes  are  not  plen¬ 
tiful,  but  the  prices  are  so  high  that  there 
is  no  great  demand.  Something  over  2,000 
barrels  were  received  from  Bermuda  during 
the  last  two  weeks,  and  the  top  grades  were 
held  at  $7,  but  the  cargo  now  on  the  way 
cost  the  buyers  more,  and  extras  will  run 
to  $7.50.  Such  extreme  prices  make  them  so 
high  at  retail,  that  they  can  be  handled 
only  by  the  fancy  trade.  There  is  a  call  for 
good  Plavana  and  Florida  potatoes,  but 
most  of  those  received  recently  have  been 
of  inferior  quality,  but  few  selling  for  more 
than  $3.50. 

CELERY.— There  has  been  an  abundance 
of  this  from  California  and  Florida,  and 
trade  is  dull  at  present.  The  greatest  de¬ 
mand  is  during  the  Winter  holidays,  but 
there  is  quite  a  sale  so  long  as  any  great 
amount  of  poultry  is  used,  as  these  two 
things  seem  to  go  together.  An  idea  of  the 
size  of  this  business  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  some  dealers  in  this  city 
handle  nothing  but  celery,  and  there  are 
several  others  who  deal  in  this  and  water¬ 
cress  exclusively.  People  who  like  strong- 
flavored  celery  prefer  the  California  stock. 
The  Florida  product  is  milder  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  stems  are  not  quite  so  large.  A 
case  which  I  saw  a  grocer  opening  recently, 
contained  some  extra  fine  specimens.  The 
stems  were  thoroughly  washed,  crisp  and 
tender,  and  of  a  bright  straw  color. 

EGGS.— Arrivals  for  the  Easter  trade 
have  been  somewhat  heavier  than  last  year. 
Receipts  for  the  week  ending  April  7  were 
100,287  cases,  or  38,263,320  eggs.  It  now  looks 
as  though  there  might  be  147,000  cases  this 
week.  That  would  mean  52,920,000  eggs,  or 
an  average  of  13  eggs  for  every  man,  wo¬ 
man  and  child  in  New  York.  It  is  evident 
that  quite  a  number  of  hens  are  improving 
their  time.  If  each  of  the  4,000,000  people  in 
New  York  kept  only  one  hen  each,  she 
would  have  to  work  every  day  for  two 
weeks  to  fill  the  demand  for  this  week 
alone.  The  consumptive  demand  is  so  good 
that  the  recent  heavy  receipts  have  not 
seriously  weakened  the  market,  and  it  now 
looks  as  though  those  who  expected  to  get 
any  great  quantity  cheap  for  cold  storage 
at  this  time  would  be  disappointed.  Goose 
and  duck  eggs  are  a  trifle  cheaper. 

THE  CIGARETTE  FACE  may  be  known 
at  a  glance— a  listless,  vacant  look, 
prophetic  of  a  brief  and  vacant  life;  and 
the  yellow  finger  tips,  showing  a  poisoned 
system,  tell  the  same  story.  It  is  no  exag¬ 
geration  to  say  that  a  boy  with  this  habit 
stands  no  chance  in  life  compared  with  one 
free  from  it,  with  body  full  of  spring,  and 
some  snap  in  his  eyes.  This  habit  has  an 
awful  hold  on  its  victims.  Young  men  get¬ 
ting  off  the  Bridge  or  Elevated  cars,  where 
smoking  is  not  allowed,  have  cigarettes  in 
their  mouths,  and  matches  ready  to  light 
the  moment  they  are  on  the  street.  Of¬ 
fice  boys  and  clerks  stick  their  heads  out 
of  windows  or  stand  in  hallways  to  smoke 
for  only  half  a  minute.  I  walked  a  short 
distance  on  the  street  behind  two  boys  less 
than  13  years  old.  They  were  talking 
earnestly,  not  about  some  wholesome  sport 
like  baseball,  football  or  skating,  but  in 
regard  to  the  merits  of  their  favorite 
brands  of  cigarettes.  The  drink  habit  is 
bad  enough,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
will  drag  down  a  young  man  physically 
and  mentally,  so  quickly  and  hopelessly, 
as  cigarettes.  A  boy  14  years  old  told  me; 
“I  have  tried  to  stop,  but  can’t.”  What 
a  pity  to  have  a  hand  like  this  gripped  on 
ones  throat  in  life’s  morning! 

A  SURPRISED  HORSE.— They  have  an 
effective  plan  for  stopping  runaway  horses 
on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  When  near  one 
of  the  exits  a  short  time  since,  I  heard  an 
alarm  bell,  and  saw  people  running  toward 
the  roadway.  A  horse  hitched  to  a  bag¬ 
gage  express  wagon  was  rushing  along  the 
down  grade.  At  the  exit  of  the  roadway  there 
is  a  high,  strong  wooden  gate,  which  usu¬ 
ally  stands  open.  It  is  for  emergencies 
of  this  sort.  When  the  horse  was  within 
800  feet,  a  policeman  swung  the  gate  shut. 
The  animal  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  ob¬ 
struction  until  about  15  feet  from  it.  Then 
he  realized  that  all  things,  even  roads, 
sometimes,  comes  to  an  end,  and  tried  to 
stop.  His  speed  and  the  momentum  of 
the  wagon,  however,  were  too  great,  and 
he  ran  into  the  gate  with  a  whack  that 
made  things  rattle.  He  slid  around  side¬ 
ways  and  did  not  appear  to  be  much  hurt. 
The  wagon  was  somewhat  wrecked,  and 
gripsacks  and  other  baggage  were  sown 
around  broadcast.  The  driver,  who  was 
a  boy  and  badly  scared,  jumped  out  of  the 
wagon  just  before  the  crash.  This  may 
seem  like  a  severe  method  of  stopping 
horses,  but  there  are  so  many  people 
crossing  the  roadways  in  front  of  the 


Bridge  entrance,  that,  unless  a  runaway 
was  stopped  before  reaching  that  point,  15 
or  20  people  might  be  seriously  injured. 

TWO  WAYS  OF  DOING  THINGS.— The 
Third  Avenue  Elevated  Railroad  in  this  city 
branches  at  Chatham  Square.  One  line 
goes  to  the  City  Hall  and  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
and  the  other  to  the  Battery.  A  train  had 
just  arrived  at  the  Bridge,  and,  of  course, 
all  passengers  were  expected  to  get  out.  A 
big,  broad-shouldered  man,  a  little  drunk, 
wanted  to  go  farther.  He  evidently  thought 
he  was  on  the  train  going  to  the  Battery. 
The  guards  on  the  train  were  called  to  get 
him  off.  They  took  hold  of  him,  but  he  re¬ 
sisted  so  forcibly'  that  they  let  him  alone 
and  one  went  after  a  policeman.  The  train 
was  now  filling  with  up-town  passengers, 
and  a  crowd  gathered  around  to  see  the 
man  “fired,”  but  they  were  disappointed, 
for  one  of  the  passengers,  a  mild-acting 
man,  stepped  up  and  said:  “Why,  you’re 
at  the  Bridge,  neighbor;  you  can’t  go  any 
farther  on  this  train.”  “Is  that  so?”  said 
the  other,  and  he  got  up  and  went  out  be¬ 
fore  the  policeman  arrived.  The  train  men 
had  tried  to  bully  him  instead  of  explain¬ 
ing  the  matter,  and  he  was  just  drunk 
enough  to  think  he  was  being  cheated. 

w.  w.  H. 


BURDENED  WOMEN . 

We  look  in  amazement  at  the  burdens 
some  women  carry  upon  their  heads. 
Yet  how  light  they  are  compared  with 
the  burdens  some  women  carry  upon 
their  hearts.  There  are  childless  women 
whose  hearts  ache  ceaselessly  because  of 
the  childless  home.  That  burden  of 
childlessness  has  been  lifted  from  the 
heart  of  many  a  woman  by  the  use  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  Many 
of  the  obstacles  to  maternity  are  remov¬ 
able.  Such  obstacles  are  entirely  re¬ 
moved  by  "Favorite  Prescription.”  It 
contains  no  alcohol  nor  narcotic. 


Harried  Six  Years  and  Childless. 

"  I  have  never  written  you  how  grateful  I  am 
to  you  for  your  help  in  securing  good  health  and 
one  of  the  sweetest,  dearest,  thirteen  pound 
girls  that  ever  came  into  a  home,”  writes  Mrs.  M. 
vastine,  of  647  South  Liberty  Street,  Galesburg, 
Ill.  "I  took  six  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription,  four  of  the  ‘  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  ’  and  four  vials  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant 
Pellets.  Before  I  had  taken  four  bottles  of  the 
‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  1  was  a  new  woman,  I 
cannot  make  pen  describe  my  heartfelt  grati¬ 
tude,  so  will  close  by  saying  if  any  one  disputes 
the  value  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicines  I  will  be 
pleased  to  confirm  the  truth  of  all  I  say  if  they 
will  enclose  stamped  envelope  lor  reply.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  are  a 
ladies’  laxative.  No  medicine  equals 
them  for  gentleness  and  thoroughness. 


GALVANIZED'STEEL  TANKS. 

For  all  purposes  and 
of  any  size  wanted. 
Cheaper  than  wood  and 
last  four  times  as  long. 
Never  rot  or  leak.  Will 
not  burst  by  freezing 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  before  payment. 
Also  SILOS,  FEED  COOKERS  and  BATH  TUBS. 
Drop  us  card  and  get  full  particulars  and  see  the 
money  we  will  save  yon. 

B.  F.  FREELAND  &  SONS, 

Box  7,  Mlddlebury,  Ind. 


Burlington 

Route 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED 

TOURIST  PARTIES  TO 

California 


If  you  are  going  to  California  and  wish 
to  save  expense,  yet  travel  in  safety  and 
comfort,  investigate  these  “once'- a -week 
parties.”  They  leave  every  Wednesday 
from  both  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  joining 
at  Denver.  Then  past  the  grandest  scenery 
in  the  world,  over  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad.  A  few  hours’  stop  to  see  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  on  via  Ogden  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway.  A  special  agent 
Is  In  charge  of  each  party,  and  the  cars  are 
comfortable  and  exquisitely  clean.  Write 
for  a  folder  giving  full  particulars  and  send 
6  cents  in  postage  for  our  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  book  on  California.  It  is  a  work  of  art. 
P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Knickerbocker,  Special 

fAND 

South-Western  Limited 

Famous  Trains  between 
BOSTON ,  CINCINNATI , 

NEW  YOtiK,  CHICAGO , 

WASHINGTON,  ST  LOUIS, 

VIA 

Big  Four  Route 

AND 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL, 

BOSTON  AND  ALBANY, 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO 

Cafe,  Library,  Dining  and  Sleeping  Cars. 

W.  J.  LYNCH,  W.  P.  DEPPE, 

Genl.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt.  Ass.  G.  P.  and  T.  A. 


Cincinnati,  O. 


New  York  Weekly  Tribune. 

FOR  NEARLY  SIXTY  YEARS  THE  LEADING  NATIONAL  FAMI LY 
NEWSPAPER  FOR  PROGRESSIVE  FARMERS  AND  VILLAGERS. 

An  old,  stanch,  tried  and  true  friend  of  the  American  People,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  the  pioneer  in  every  movement  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  and  increase  the  prosperity 
of  country  people  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

For  over  half  a  century  farmers  have  followed  its  instructions  in  raising  their  crops,  and  in 
converting  them  into  cash  have  been  guided  by  its  market  reports,  which  have  been  National 
authority. 

If  you  are  Interested  in  “Science  and  Mechanics”  that  department  will  please  and  instruct. 
“  Short  Stories  ”  will  entertain  old  and  young.  “  Fashion  Articles  ”  will  catch  the  fancy  of  the 
ladies,  and  “  Humorous  Illustrations”  and  items  will  bring  sunshine  to  your  household . 

THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  is  ••  The  People’s  “  Paper  ”  for  the  entire  United  States,  and  contains 
all  important  news  of  the  Nation  and  World. 

Regular  subscription  price  $1.00  per  year,  but  we  furnish  it  and  THE  It  URAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  hoth  one  year,  for  $  I .  ‘2.7. 


New  York  Tri=Weekly  Tribune. 

PUBLISHED  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  AND  FRIDAY. 

A  complete,  up-to-date,  daily  newspaper  three  times  a  week  for  busy  people  who  receive  their 
mail  oftener  than  once  a  week. 

Contains  all  striking  news  features  of  THE  DAILY  TRIBUNE  up  to  hour  of  going  to  press  ; 
and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Regular  subscription  price  $1.50  per  year,  but  we  furnish  it  and  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  both  one  year,  for 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York 


3oo 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  21,  1900 


Humorous. 

Uncle  Bob:  “Well,  Johnny,  are  you  at 
the  head  of  your  class?”  Johnny:  “No, 
but  I  can  lick  the  fellow  that  is!” — Hart¬ 
ford  Courant. 

Hojack:  “I  understand  that  you 
skated  into  an  airhole  the  other  day.” 
Tomdik:  “That’s  what  they  called  it, 
but  I  found  it  was  full  of  water.” — De¬ 
troit  Free  Press. 

Judge:  “Here,  officer,  this  man  says 
ne  was  arrested  for  merely  taking  cold. 
Is  that  correct?”  Officer:  ‘It  is,  your 
honor.  He  was  stealing  ice  when  I 
nabbed  him.” — Chicago  News. 

Growell  (in  cheap  restaurant): 
“Here,  waiter,  are  these  mutton  or  pork 
chops?”  Waiter:  “Can’t  you  tell  by  the 
taste?”  Growell:  “No.”  Waiter:  “Then 
what  difference  does  it  make  which  they 
are?” — Chicago  News. 

Mrs.  Suburb.  “No  more  milk?  What’s 
the  matter?”  Gardener:  “The  cow  ha» 
stopped  givin’  milk,  Mum.”  “Goodness 
me!  Why?”  “Because  she’s  dry,  Mum.” 
“Then  why  in  the  world  don’t  you  give 
her  a  drink?” — N.  Y.  Weekly. 

“Under  Debs’  socialistic  government, 
Eliza,  men  won’t  have  to  work  but  four 
or  five  hours  a  day.”  “That  won’t  do  at 
all,  Henry.  Lots  of  men  can’t  be  kept 
out  of  mischief  except  by  working  10 
hours  a  day.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

“Mary,”  said  the  lady  of  the  house, 
“you  didn’t  put  any  salt  in  this  bread.” 
"But,”  replied  the  new  girl,  “didn’t  the 
master  say  yesterday  he  wouldn’t  have 
nothing  but  fresh  bread  on  his  table, 
Mum?” — Philadelphia  North  American. 

“Mother  says  would  you  please  loan 
her  two  or  three  of  your  flatirons?” 
“She  won’t  iron  anything  rough  with 
them,  will  she,  little  boy?”  “No‘m! 
She  just  wants  to  heat  ’em  and  iron  the 
ice  off  the  front  steps.”— Philadelphia 
Record. 

Judge  (to  prisoner):  “You  say  you 
took  the  ham  because  you  are  out  of 
work  and  your  family  is  starving,  and 
yet  I  understand  that  you  have  four 
dogs  about  the  house?”  Prisoner:  “Yes, 
your  honor;  but  I  wouldn’t  ask  my 
family  to  eat  dogs,  your  honor.” — Tit- 
Bits. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOL.ESAL.I3  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
Por  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS  mi  COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTINC  TEA  CO., 

Dept.B.  P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  IMPEIHAIj  BIT 

Positively  cures  tongue  lolling  and  will 
prevent  side  pulling  or  driving  on  one  rein. 
5With  this  bit  the  most  vicious  and 
'unmanageable  horse  can  be  driven 
l,y  a  lady.  The  construction 
,  such  that  the  driver  has  100 
r  per  cent  more  leverage  than 
Kmkl.'io  ^  ¥  with  any  other  bit.  Samples 

sent  postpaid  upon  receipt 
of  price.  In  XC  plate  or  im¬ 
itation  rubber,  $1.  In  Fine 
Nickel  Plate  42. 

Imperial  Bit  and  Snap  Co.,  400  Wis.  St.,  llacine,  Wls 


ill  n  in  iii  i!i  hi  in  iii  in  in  film  hi  hi  u  hi  Min  hi  in* 


Steel  Roofinb  ] 


£  ONLY  TOOLS  YOU  NEED. 


We  have  on  hand  26  000  squares  BRAND 
NEW  STEEL  ROOFINC.  Sheets  either 
flat,  corrugated  or  “V”  crimped,  g,  .  am  b 

Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet  X  I  _  f  Jj 

or  100  square  feet .  ™ 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer 
la  required  to  lay  this  roofing.  We  furnish 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  lay  it,  without  additional  charge. 

Write  for  our  free  catalogue  No.  W 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  ns  at 
Sheriff’s  and  Receiver’s  Sales.  ........  _ 

“OCB  PBICK8  ARK  ONE-HALF  Of  OTHKKS." 

ChicagoHousewreckingco. 

W.  35th  A  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


I  f  I  I  II 


All  Steel 


LAND  ROLLERS. 

Write  us 
for  Special 
Delivered 
Prices. 


W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
Also  manufacturers  of  TORNADO  Feed  Cutters 


DIRECT  To  you 


Narrow. 


<  uts 


.Wood 
a  frame, 

Price,  $7.20  sprint?  tooth  Har- 

rovrs  Automatic  Weed*™;  all  kind*  Ag’l  Implements, 

Hamnss.  Five  CsUWue  explains  tow  we  are  aide  to  "ndetJ!11 

CASH  SUPPLY  A.  M’F’ti.  CO.,  Dept.G  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


A  HOT  PROPOSITION! 

Wishing  to  place  a  ll»rper  Hull  lit  urini?  K 

on  every  farm  we  will, tor  a  limited  time,  give 
every  farmer  buying  one  of  our  forges  a  com¬ 
bined  Anvil  and  Vise  Free— freight  prepaid. 

Why  not  save  time  and  money  by  doing  your 
own  repairing.  After  a  little  practice  you  can 
do  It.  lireak-downs  al  ways  occur  at  the  busiest 

time.  Order  now  and  be  prepared  for  them.  We 

Pay  the  Freight.  Forge,  Drill,  Anvil  and  M 
Cream  Separator  Circulars  Free. 

C.  R.  Harper  Mfg.  Co.,  Box 46,  Marshalltown, la. 


An  unparalleled 
success  in  handling  all 
kinds  of  hay  including  alfalfa. 
Catches  the  hay  at  a  side  angle  and 
rolling  it  over,  tosses  it  into  a  light  airy 
windrow.  Saves  the  use  of  a  tedder,  for  the 
hay  cures  crisp  and  sweet  in  this  w  indrow— is 
not  sunburned  or  bleached. 


^  *5,  clean. 


I  Its  revolving  rakes  never 
touch  the  ground  to  scrape  up  trash.  i 
It  runs  ‘-smooth  ami  easy.”  No  / 
dumping  or  work  for  the  driver. 

I  It  will  save  expense  and  waste,  1 
i  and  bring  you  top  notch  quality  1 
[and  price.  <iet  full  decription  of  1 
i  this  and  the  Keystone  Hay  Loader.  1 

KEYSTONE  MFC.  CO.,  21  River  St.,  Sterling,  111. 


K  Good  Planter 


should  plant  all  kinds  of  field  seeds. 

Field,  Ensilage  and  Sweet  Corn,  Peas,  Beans, 
Sugar  Beets,  Stock  Beets,  etc. 


It  should  plant  in  hills,  drills  or  checks  at  the  will 
of  the  operator.  It  should  at  the  same  time  drop  or 
drill  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers,  wet,  dry 
or  lumpy,  pulverized  hen  manure  and  other 
home  made  fertilizers,  evenly  in  any  quantity 


THE  ECLIPSE 


CORN  PLANTER  AND 
FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTER 

does  all  this  In  the  most  perfect  manner.  Drops 
seed  from  C  to  45  inches  apart.  Will  distribute  from 
50  to  450  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  They  are  strong¬ 
ly  built  of  good  material  and  will  last  Indefinitely. 

Write  for  free  catalogue,  circulars,  &c. 

THE  BELCHER  A  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 
Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


ACME 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER 

crushes,  cuts,  lifts,  pulverizes,  turns,  aerates  and  levels  all  soils,  for 
all  purposes  under  all  conditions.  Made  entirely  of  cast 
steel  and  wrought  iron ,  they  are  indestructible.  They  are 
the  cheapest  and  best  riding  harrows  and  pulverizers  on 
earth.  Various  sizes,  for  various  uses,  3  to  13^  feet.  We 
mail  catalogue  and  booklet,  “An  Ideal  Harrow,  ”  free. 

CCUT  Ml  TRIll  TO  IE  RETURNED  AT  MY  EIPENSE  IF  NOT  ENTIRELY  SATISFACTORY.  I  deliver  free  on  board  a* 

wfcW  I  VH  I IIIWR.  yBW  york,  Chicago,  ColumbuB,  Louisviue,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  Ac. 

Address  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  Millington,  N.  J.  or  Chicago.  Ill- 


The  Prosperous  Farmer  always  has  a 


'U  ni!  ftwi  11 

.  >  V  » 


...... 


.W'VlIl'iviu'* 


••u* 

‘111., 


FOR  CULTIVATING  CORN 

all  kinds  and  varieties  of  row  crops,  whether  planted  in  drills  or  checks,  on 
hillsides  or  levels,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the 


KRAUS 


CULTIVATOR 

1 1  is  so  simple  and  easy  to  operate  any  boy  can  work  it.  High  wheels,  light 
draft  an,!  perfectly  balanced.  Shovels  adjustable  up,  down  or  sideways.  Gangs  instantly  set 
in  or  out  to  suit  different  width  crops.  Plows  clear  to  end  or  row.  Pivot  axles  move  whole 
machine. gangs  and  all  to  right  or  left  instantly  on  touching  foot  levers.  Only  thing  that  will  really 
cultivate  side  hill  rows.  Catalogue  free.  The  Akren  Cultivator  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Akron.  0. 


VICTOR  OVERLAP 

CENTER  CUT 


BOSS  BROS.,  162  Front  St.,  Worcester, Mass 


Unlike  any  other  harrow;  leaves  no  mark  behind. 
It  pulverizes  the  center  that  all  other  harrows  leave. 
The  extra  disk  does  it.  The  only  harrow  made  that 
will  do  it.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price. 


take  less  if  you  use  a 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PR 

and  thecider  will  be 

Surer  and  will  keep 
oa’t  buy  until  you  get  our 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFQ. 

13  Main  St.,  Alt-  Gilead,  Ohio. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest 
'  Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 

UR  Water  Street, 
•YRACUSE,  M.  Y. 


For  One  Dollar 


we  will  ship  to  anv  address  our  #10.00  LE  ROY 
POTATO  COVEKEK  ANI»  II I  I.I.KK.  When 
it  reaches  your  place  if  It  suits  you.  you  may  pay 
the  remaining  $9.00.  If  it  does  not  suit  return  to  us. 


LE  ROY  PLOW  CO  , 

65  Lake  St.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD’S 


SAWMILL  AND  ENGINE 

A.  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig-Back.  Back  motion  ot  Carriage  3  times  as  fast 
os  any  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  grent  saving  in  power  anil  wenr.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  free.  Also  Spring  Harrows, 
Cultivators,  Corn  Planters,  Shelters,  etc. 
Mention  this  paper. 

UENCI1  &  DllOMUOLD,  Mfrs.,  York,  P«. 


We  carry  a  complete  stock 

UBBER  and  LEATHER  BELTING. 

»ds  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales. 

REE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No. 
ardware.  Pipe,  Roofing,  Plumbing  Material, 
ire.  Rope  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  etc.,  etc. 

UR  PRICES  are  ONE-HALF  of  OTHt  hi 

hiM  an  House  Wrecking  Sts' 
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Jl  PER  YEAR. 


SPRAYING  AND  SPRAYING  APPARATUS. 

THE  WHERE,  HOW  AND  WHEN. 

Great  Importance  of  the  Outfit. 

SPRAYING  NECESSARY. — Although  the  majority 
of  orchardists  in  the  fruit-growing  sections  of  the 
country  that  have  in  the  past  resorted  to  scientific 
spraying,  have  been  very  successful  in  their  efforts, 
there  are  yet  some  who  have  carried  on  the  work 
while  experiencing  little  or  no  benefit  therefrom. 
The  overwhelming  experience  of  the  past  few  years 
shows  that  the  reason  of  this  is  not  that  there  is  no 
efficiency  in  the  work,  but  that  it  has  not  been  prop¬ 
erly  carried  on.  That  those  who  have  tried  the 
process  and  have  pronounced  it  a  failure,  will  again 
have  to  resort  to  it,  if  they  hope  to  keep  up  with 
the  up-to-date  orchardist,  is  most  certain,  for  from 
every  section  of  the  country  reports  are  coming 
stating  that  the  apples  gathered  from  orchards  that 
were  systematically  and  thoroughly  sprayed,  during 
the  past  season,  are  keeping  much  better  than  the 
fruit  from  unsprayed  trees,  and  that  the  trees  made 
strong,  healthy  growth,  while  many 
unsprayed  orchards  were  defoliated 
during  the  early  part  of  Summer. 

THE  BEST  MIXTURE.— There  are 
several  reasons  why  spraying  has 
proved  a  failure  in  some  instances  in 
the  past;  the  principal  ones  are  use 
of  the  wrong  mixtures;  uneven  distri¬ 
bution;  applications  made  at  improper 
time;  lack  of  thoroughness  in  work. 

The  formula  for  eating  insects  is: 

Paris-green,  four  ounces;  water,  40  gal¬ 
lons.  To  combat  fungous  diseases,  cop¬ 
per  sulphate,  four  pounds;  fresh  lime, 
four  pounds;  water,  40  gallons.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  over  the  orchard 
twice,  that  is,  once  with  each  solution; 
the  insects  may  be  fought  and  the 
fungus  combated  at  the  same  time 
with  the  solutions  combined,  Paris- 
green,  four  ounces;  copper  sulphate, 
four  pounds;  fresh  lime,  four  pounds; 
water,  40  gallons.  This  combined  in¬ 
secticide  and  fungicide  has  in  the  past 
proved  very  effectual  when  put  on 
thoroughly  and  at  the  proper  time. 

There  are  times,  when  tent-caterpillar, 
canker-worm  or  any  other  insect  is 
extremely  bad,  when  the  Paris-green 
should  be  increased  to  six  ounces,  or 
even  doubled. 

HOW  TO  MIX  IT- -That  this  solu¬ 
tion  may  be  evenly  distributed,  the  ingredients  must 
be  thoroughly  dissolved  and  kept  agitated.  It  is  a 
mistaken  idea  with  many  farmers,  and  not  a  few 
fruit-growers,  that  as  long  as  the  Paris-green  and  the 
water  meet  in  the  barrel,  everything  will  turn  out  sat¬ 
isfactorily,  and  accordingly  the  barrel  is  filled  with 
water,  the  poison  is  weighed  (or,  what  is  a  prevalent 
and  extremely  bad  practice,  measured)  out,  and  then 
it  is  thrown  into  the  barrel.  This  is  the  careless, 
lazy  man’s  method.  Much  of  the  Paris-green  floats 
on  the  water,  and  never  becomes  dissolved,  and  as  a 
result  the  insects  sustain  little  or  no  injury.  Four 
ounces  of  Paris-green  is  a  very  small  quantity  to  put 
with  40  gallons  of  wa*er,  and  if  it  is  to  be  effectual 
every  particle  must  be  suspended.  That  this  may  be 
properly  done  the  poison  should  be  put  in  u  large 
cup  or  bowl,  and  a  few  drops  of  water  added  to  it. 
Then  stir  until  the  water  is  taken  up,  and  again  add 
a  little  more  water.  Keep  this  up  until  you  have 
a  thin  paste,  which  will  be  but  a  very  short  time. 
Wet  the  Paris-green  the  last  thing  before  beginning 
work,  as  it  has  a  tendency  rapidly  to  settle  to  the 


bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  then  put  it  in  the  water. 
To  dissolve  the  copper  sulphate,  it  should  be  put  in 
a  bag  maue  o.  coarse  cloth  or  leno  (mosquito  net¬ 
ting),  and  suspended  in  hot  (not  warm)  water.  Keep 
it  hot  and  it  will  take  but  a  few  minutes  to  get  it 
ready.  Of  course  copper  sulphate  would  dissolve  in 
warm  or  even  cold  water,  but  it  would  take  hours 
to  do  it.  Be  sure  it  is  dissolved  in  a  wooden  re¬ 
ceptacle,  as  tne  sulphate  will  ruin  any  vessel  made 
of  metal.  The  fresh  stone  lime  should  also  be  slaked 
with  hot  water.  Put  the  lime  in  a  large  spice  pail, 
and  at  first  but  partially  cover  it  with  water,  and 
then  cover  the  pail  with  an  old  sack  to  retain  the 
heat.  Add  more  water  as  it  is  consumed,  never  al¬ 
lowing  the  lime  to  “burn.”  When  thoroughly  slaked 
add  water  to  bring  it  to  a  “milk.”  When  the  in¬ 
gredients  are  thoroughly  dissolved  all  are  mixed, 
passed  through  a  screen  into  the  barrel  and  kept 
thoroughly  agitated,  and  even  distribution  of  the  poi¬ 
son  is  assured. 

WHEN  TO  SPRAY. — As  to  the  time  of  spraying 
the  orchardist  should  give  considerable  thought. 


Many  insect  eggs  hatch  before  the  buds  burst,  and 
the  young  feed  upon  the  swelling  buds.  As  these 
worms  are  more  easily  killed  when  small,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  give  one  or  two  applications  before  bloom¬ 
ing  time.  This  has  also  been  found  the  best  time 
to  combat  fungus.  Then,  to  be  effective  against  the 
Codling-moth,  the  apple’s  worst  insect  enemy,  the  ap¬ 
plications  should  be  made  immediately  after  the 
bloom  has  all  fallen,  and  then  again  10  or  12  days 
later,  before  the  calyx  cavity  has  closed  up,  as  it 
is  in  this  cavity  that  most  of  the  Codling-moths  are 
caught.  Care  should  also  be  exercised  in  selecting 
a  time  when  the  air  is  quite  still,  and  when  appear¬ 
ances  point  to  at  least  two  or  three  fine  days  to 
follow.  Of  all  the  reasons  for  failure  in  spraying  the 
last  mentioned — lack  of  thoroughness  in  work — is  the 
one  most  prevalent.  Some  men  appear  to  think  that 
as  long  as  the  solution  is  thrown  at  the  tree  the 
work  is  done.  Every  part  of  the  tree  should  be  cov¬ 
ered,  from  the  point  where  the  trunk  meets  the  soil 
to  the  tips  of  the  highest  limbs.  The  trees  should 
not  be  drenched,  but  sprayed.  If  one  hold  a  piece 


of  glass  over  the  mouth  of  a  teakettle  it  would  soon 
become  covered  with  what  appears  like  a  heavy  fog 
or  dew.  Hold  it  a  few  seconds  longer,  and  the 
dew  will  form  in  drops,  run  to  the  lowest  side  of 
the  glass  and  fall  off.  Just  so  will  the  solution  act 
upon  the  leaves  of  a  tree.  When  the  leaves  and 
branches  become  coated  with  the  spray  the  tree 
should  be  left,  as  but  a  very  little  more  will  cause 
the  solution  to  begin  to  drip;  it  will  then  run  to 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  and  drop  off,  and  they  will 
have  had  simply  a  wash,  the  insects  will  eat  away 
unharmed,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  on  for 
naught.  That  this  may  be  done  successfully  the 
spray  must  be  broken  up  into  very  fine  particles. 
Thoroughly  to  spray  trees  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
good  spraying  outfit.  Nothing  is  more  annoying  to 
a  farmer  or  fruit-grower  than  a  spraying  apparatus 
that  is  continually  out  of  order. 

A  GOOD  PUMP.— In  selecting  a  spraying  outfit, 
there  are  several  points  which  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  first,  of  course,  is  the  pump 
itself.  It  is  necessary  that  all  metal  parts  of  the 
pump  that  come  in  contact  with  the 
solutions  used  should  be  constructed 
of  brass.  This  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  for  no  other  metal  will  stand 
the  corrosive  influence  of  the  copper 
sulphate,  but  would  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time  become  ruined.  The 
sucker  should  be  made  of  brass.  No 
pump  with  a  sucker  of  leather,  rub¬ 
ber,  wood  or  any  other  material,  ex¬ 
cepting  brass,  will  give  satisfaction 
for  any  length  of  time.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  such  suckers  when 
attached  to  a  pump  in  a  well  of  pure 
water,  will  not  give  satisfaction  a 
great  length  of  time  without  being 
continually  renewed.  If  such  be  the 
case  with  pure  water,  where  they  are 
continually  wet,  what  would  be  the 
result  when  attached  to  a  pump  de¬ 
signed  purposely  for  the  use  of  poi¬ 
sonous  drugs,  which  act  chemically 
upon  these  materials,  besides  the  fact 
of  being  repeatedly  wet  and  dry? 
The  pump  should  be  as  low  down  and 
as  compact  as  possible.  It  should  be 
mounted  on  the  side  instead  of  the  end 
of  the  barrel.  This,  besides  making 
it  lower,  and  therefore  in  a  position 
to  make  operation  more  easy,  causes 
upsets  from  crossing  deep  furrows  less 
liable,  and  promotes  a  motion  of  the 
liquid  which  aids  in  keeping  it  agitated.  A  pump 
mounted  on  the  end  of  a  barrel  gives  a  great  amount 
of  trouble  in  some  orchards,  where  the  trees  are  kept 
trimmed  low.  There  should  be  a  good  agitator,  one 
that  will  keep  the  contents  of  a  barrel  full  of  liquid 
thoroughly  agitated.  The  pump  should  be  easy  to 
operate,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  work  is 
to  be  done  by  hand.  That  the  mixture  may  be  broken 
up  into  as  fine  a  spray  as  is  necessary  for  thorough 
spraying,  the  pump  must  have  great  force  or  power. 
Lastly,  the  pump  should  be  purchased  already  fitted 
to  a  barrel  in  readiness  for  use,  for  the  majority  of 
farmers  and  fruit-growers  have  not  the  necessary 
tools  with  which  to  mount  a  pump  properly. 

BARREL,  HOSE,  NOZZLE. — Having  the  pump,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  exercise  the  same  care 
in  procuring  the  remainder  of  the  outfit.  The  bar¬ 
rel  should  be  clean  and  strong,  and  hold  40  gallons. 
All  openings  therein  should  be  furnished  with  tight 
fitting  covers,  for  it  is  no  pleasure  to  be  doused 
with  a  solution  such  as  Bordeaux  Mixture,  or  any 
other  Insecticide.  For  use  in  an  apple  orchard  every 
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pump  should  be  furnished  with  from  10  to  20  feet 
of  first-class  hose,  the  length  depending  upon  the 
size  of  trees.  In  addition  to  this,  and  in  order  that 
large,  high  trees  may  be  thoroughly  sprayed,  an  ex¬ 
tension  rod  is  necessary.  This  may  be  of  small  gas- 
pipe,  or  what  is  better  still,  becafuse  it  is  much 
lighter,  a  piece  of  bamboo  in  which  is  fitted  a  brass 
tube,  and  from  eight  feet  to  12  feet  in  length.  At 
the  base  of  inis  extension  should  be  a  stop-cock 
which  can  be  operated  by  the  hand.  By  this  the 
stream  may  be  cut  off  while  passing  from  one  tree 
to  another,  and  it  is  also  useful  in  cleaning  out  the 
nozzles.  To  the  end  of  the  extension  rod  the  nozzles 
are  placed.  A  nozzle  which  throws  a  very  fine  spray 
should  be  used.  Although  there  are  numberless  noz¬ 
zles,  there  are  none  that  will  give  the  satisfaction 
that  will  the  improved  Vermorel.  Excepting  the 
pump  itself,  the  nozzle  is  the  next  most  important 
article  in  a  spraying  outfit,  for  without  a  good  noz¬ 
zle  thorough  work  is  an  impossibility.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  pumps  on  the  market  to-day  are  worth¬ 
less.  Never  buy  a  pump  because  the  agent  produces 
evidence  to  show  that  it  is  “the  cheapest  pump  on 
earth.”  In  the  end  it  may  turn  out  to  be  the  dear¬ 
est.  But  uero  are  good  pumps,  and  outfits  com¬ 
paring  favorably  with  the  description  given,  and  al¬ 
though  they  may  appear  a  little  expensive  at  first, 
they  are  the  kind  to  purchase,  for  then  one  has  a 
satisfactory  article,  and  one  that  will  last  for  years. 
By  using  a  first-elass,  up-to-date  outfit,  and  with 
the  exercising  of  more  care  in  the  preparation  of 
solutions,  and  applying  the  same,  better  results  would 
follow,  and  many  who  n*w  condemn  spraying  would 
be  loud  in  its  praise.  j.  b.  pettit. 

Ontario,  Canada. 

R.  N.-Y. — Paris-green  is  only  soluble  in  water  in 
a  very  slight  degree,  but  by  thorough  agitation  it 
can  be  suspended  for  a  considerable  time  as  indicated 
above.  The  copper  sulphate  is  really  dissolved,  and 
can  only  be  separated  again  from  the  water  by  crys- 
talization,  but  most  of  the  lime  and  Paris-green  is 
suspended  or  mixed,  and  must  be  continually  agitated 
or  they  will  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  Many 
sprayers  do  not  understand  the  distinction  between 
dissolved  and  suspended  poisons,  and  the  terms  are 
often  used  as  though  synonymous.  As  stated  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  practically  all  of  the 
arsenie  in  a  spraying  mixture  should  be  insoluble,  to 
avoid  burning  the  foliage.  White  arsenic  is  slowly 
soluble  in  water,  hence  unsafe  without  combination. 


A  CROP  OF  BIG  PUMPKINS. 

Fig.  90  shows  a  portion  of  the  pumpkin  field  grown 
by  the  D.  Cummins  Co.,  of  Conneaut,  Ohio.  The  man 
sitting  on  the  pumpkin  and  clasping  another  shows 
by  comparison  how  big  these  fellows  have  grown,  and 
if  anyone  has  time  to  cosnt  the  pumpkins  shown  in 
the  picture  he  will  certainly  find  a  surprising  number. 
Mr.  Cummins  writes  that  they  plant  the  pumpkins 
from  June  1  to  June  15.  They  mark  the  land  off  in 
rows  seven  feet  each  way,  and  put  four  seeds  in  a 
kill.  When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  be  ouc  of 
the  way  of  the  squash  bugs,  they  thin  to  two  plants  In 
the  hill,  and  again  before  they  get  too  large — leaving 
only  one  plant.  If  it  is  thought  best  for  any  reason 
to  have  two  plants  to  the  hill  they  should  be  left 
eight  or  nine  feet  apart  each  way.  Some  farmers  who 
have  never  grown  pumpkins  as  a  field  crop  may  think 
this  wide  planting  a  waste  of  land,  but  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  that  in  the  end  it  pays  to  give  the  hills 
ample  room,  and  then  to  keep  the  ground  between 
them  cultivated  as  long  as  they  can.  The  pumpkin 
is  a  gross  feeder,  and  makes  a  quick,  rapid  growth, 
thus  needing  soluble  fertilizer,  and  one  rich  in  nitro¬ 
gen.  Mr.  Cummins  says  that  they  use  all  the  green 
erops  possible,  and  plow  under  quantities  of  Winter 
rye  and  Crimson  clover.  Barnyard  manure  is  good 
when  they  have  it,  although  those  who  raise  large 
quantities  of  pumpkins  cannot  get  enough  of  it.  They 
have  experimented  somewhat  with  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  have  used  a  mixture  of  tankage,  dissolved 
rock  and  muriate  of  potash.  The  tankage,  with  the 
crop  of  Crimson  clover,  seems  to  supply  about  all  the 
nitrogen  that  is  needed,  b»t  if  the  vines  do  not  seem 
as  vigorous  as  they  should,  nitrate  of  soda  will  cer¬ 
tainly  help  them.  The  yield  under  such  treatment  has 
averaged  10  tons  per  acre,  and  in  the  best  seasons  will 
reach  15  tons  or  more.  Mr.  Cfimmins  says  he  started 
jiears  ago  with  the  old  yellow  Connecticut  field  pump¬ 
kins,  and  each  year  has  selected  seeds  from  the  finest 
specimens  only.  By  this  selection  the  stock  has  been 
greatly  improved.  The  company  grows  from  600  to 
1,000  acres  of  pumpkins  each  year,  most  of  which  are 
used  in  the  eanning  factory.  There  are  not  many 
farmers  who  grow  pumpkins  as  a  field  crop  exclusive¬ 
ly.  It  usually  comes  as  a  second  crop  in  the  corn. 
Pumpkins  produced  in  the  corn  do  not  reach  as  large 
size  as  those  grown  in  the  field  alone.  Yet  the  crop  is 
a  re tf  useful  one  to  all  who  have  stock  to  feed. 


SECRETS  OF  A  GOOD  LAWN. 

We  were  talking  the  other  day  to  a  Jerseyman  who 
has  a  lawn  that  is  the  envy  of  all  his  friends  and 
neighbors.  It  is  a  magnificent  plot  of  green,  rarely 
turning  brown,  and  often  thrifty  and  vigorous  when 
neighboring  lawns  are  a  sad  sight.  There  is  a  cause 
for  every  effect,  and  we  asked  this  man  why  his  lawn 
was  so  fine.  He  said  that  there  were  two  reasons  for 
it.  He  thoroughly  prepared  the  ground,  working  and 
raking  it  for  two  years  before  he  put  any  seed  into 
it.  He  said  that  his  wife  objected  to  this,  because 
she  wanted  a  lawn  right  away,  but  he  meant  to  do  a 
thorough  job,  and  kill  out  the  weeds  and  have  the 
soil  just  right  before  starting  it.  When  he  got  it  in 
just  the  proper  condition  he  put  in  the  seed.  The 
other  reason,  and  perhaps  the  more  important  one, 
was  the  fact  that  he  used  good  seed,  and  he  knew 
just  what  he  was  using. 

“Where  did  you  buy  your  seed,  and  what  varieties 
did  you  get?”  was  our  question. 

“I  did  not  buy  it  at  all.  I  never  would  buy  grass 
seed  for  a  lawn.” 

“Where  did  you  get  it,  then?” 

“I  picked  it  myself  along  the  roads  and  byways 
right  here  in  Bergen  County.  In  my  walks  and  ram¬ 
ifies  through  'the  fields  I  kept  on  the  watch  for  strong, 
vigorous  plants  of  Blue  grass.  At  the  season  of  seed¬ 
ing  I  always  carried  a  bottle  or  basket  and  stripped 
these  seeds  off  as  I  found  them.  The  result  was  that 
I  had  nothing  but  pure  Blue-grass  seed  from  strong, 
thrifty  plants.  It  was  not  a  mixture  of  nobody-knows- 
what  with  old  seed  and  young  seed,  dead  and  alive,  all 
mixed  together.  When  I  got  enough  of  this  seed  I 
sowed  it  on  the  lawn,  and  since  then  I  have  reaped 
what  I  sowed.  ^  little  White  clover  came  in,  but  has 
since  died  out.  I  like  a  little  Red-top  mixed  with  the 
Blue  grass,  and  I  collected  some  of  that  also.  But 
the  lawn  now  is  nearly  a  solid  mat  of  pure  Blue 
grass.” 

“But  didn’t  it  cost  you  more  to  get  this  seed  than  it 
would  to  buy  it?” 

“No,  sir,  not  a  bit  of  it.  i  will  take  $5  worth  of 
time  and  collect  more  and  better  grass  seed  right  here 
in  Bergen  County  than  I  can  ever  buy  for  $5  in  cash. 
Many  a  farmer  might  do  the  same  thing,  by  training 
the  children  and  getting  them  interested  in  collecting 
pure  grass  seed  for  him.” 

“But  my  impression  is  that  there  are  many  farmers 
who  do  not  know  a  first-class  sample  of  Blue  grass 
when  they  see  it.” 

“Then  what  in  the  world  are  those  men  trying  to 
make  a  living  on  the  farm  for?  Just  think  of  it — a 
farmer  who  does  not  know  the  various  grasses  by 
heart  and  sight,  and  also  the  different  weeds  and  the 
methods  of  killing  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  man 
who  does  not  care  to  learn  these  things,  which  stand 
at  the  very  foundation  of  his  business,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  succeed  on  the  farm.” 

Now  this  man  is  an  old  farmer’s  boy.  He  now  has  a 
home  in  the  country,  and  hopes  some  day  to  have  a 
larger  farm.  Does  he  know  what  he  is  talking  about? 
Is  it  true  that  a  farmer  ought  to  know  these  things, 
and  is  it  possible  for  him  to  know  them  without 
serious  trouble? 

SOME  POINTS  FOR  THE  PLOW. 

How  to  Make  Cleaner  Furrows. 

Hearing  a  noise  in  the  field,  I  investigated,  and 
found  a  tired  team,  an  irritated  man  and  a  poor  job 
of  plowing  done.  “The  plow  will  not  stay  in  the 
ground,  the  team  won’t  keep  off  to  land,  and  you  will 
have  to  buy  a  new  plow!”  be  declared. 

“Have  you  changed  the  draft?”  I  inquired. 

“No.” 

“Have  you  changed  the  lines?” 

“No.” 

"What  have  you  done?” 

“Nothing  but  try  to  plow.” 

“Yes,  you  have,”  I  answered.  “You  have  got  mad, 
yelled,  and  yanked  the  team,  instead  of  trying  to  find 
out  what  the  matter  was.  You  are  trying  to  hold  by 
muscle  power  instead  of  mind  power.” 

“If  you  can  hypnotize  that  blamed  thing  I  wish 
you  would,  right  now;  I  am  tired  out.” 

“Let  me  take  bold;  a  man  should  know  by  the  feel 
of  the  handles  what  the  matter  is.”  I  started  the 
horses,  and  found  that  it  did  not  run  deep  enough  to 
hold  a  furrow.  One  would  naturally  raise  the  wheel, 
but  it  was  clear  up  already.  “Oh,  the  tugs  are  too 
short,  and  the  front  end  of  the  plow  is  raised,  so  that 
the  point  glances  up  every  time  it  strikes  a  stone  or 
hard  place.”  After  letting  them  out  it  buried  itself, 
and  would  not  quite  turn  the  dirt  over,  leaving  a 
ragged  surface.  It  also  had  a  tendency  to  fly  up  be¬ 
hind  like  a  mule  every  time  an  obstruction  was  hit, 
and  the  man’s  ribs  were  in  danger.  Most  men  would 
let  down  the  wheel,  but  'the  plow  should  be  placed  on 
a  floor  and  the  wheel  set  at  the  same  number  of 
inches  from  the  floor  that  you  wish  your  furrow  to  be 


in  depth,  and  left  there,  allowing  for  the  sinking  in 
of  the  wheel  if  the  surface  is  soft.  The  clevis  in  front 
should  be  raised  or  lowered  'till  there  is  a  steady, 
slight  pressure  of  the  wheel  on  the  sod.  Lowering 
one  hole  will  often  take  all  of  the  “kies”  out  of  both 
man  and  plow. 

It  would  seem  as  though  a  schoolboy  would  know 
enough  to  put  the  clevis  to  one  side  of  the  center,  or 
if  a  swing  beam,  to  loosen  the  nut  in  the  rear,  and 
push  rear  end  of  the  beam  to  one  side,  so  that  the 
plow  would  cut  a  furrow  just  right  for  its  capacity 
for  turning,  but  I  have  known  good  farmers  to  plow 
whole  fields,  spending  their  strength  in  a  steady  fight 
all  the  time  to  keep  the  plow  to  land  enough  to  hold 
the  desired  width,  with  the  result  that  the  furrows 
varied  from  too  narrow — “set  on  edge” — 'to  great 
wide  ones  which  lapped  over  and  stuck  up,  ready  to 
tear  off  the  first  dragging  which  gives  the  grass  a 
chance.  c.  e.  chapman. 


SEEDING  CLOVER  AFTER  BEANS. 


Do  Beans  Exhaust  the  Soil. 


Are  field  beans  a  more  exhausting  crop  to  the  land 
than  corn?  There  seems  to  be  a  general  complaint  that 
is  is  very  difficult  to  secure  a  catch  of  clover  in  wheat 
following  beans.  What  are  the  facts  of  the  case  in  the 
New  York  bean-growing  districts? 

The  Cornell  Experiment  Station  has  recently  begun 
a  study  of  the  bean  crop  and  its  effect  upon  soil  de¬ 
pletion.  Inquiries  recently  addressed  to  a  number  of 
bean  growers  in  New  York  State  show  that  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  practical  men  is  divided  as  to  whether  beans 
draw  heavily  upon  the  soil,  and  whether  there  is 
more  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  catch  of  clover  in 
wheat  after  beans  than  in  wheat  after  other  crops. 
Some  report  that  beans  are  looked  upon  as  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  crop,  while  others  consider  them  as  an  excellent 
preparation  for  wheat  and  clover.  It  would  seem  that 
the  inter-tillage  given  the  bean  crop  should  give  it 
considerable  advantage  over  oats  or  barley  as  an  ante¬ 
cedent  of  wheat. 

NEW  YORK  ROTATIONS— The  rotations  followed 
in  Now  York  are  many  and  diverse.  Below  are  given 
two  that  are  quite  extensively  practiced.  The  four- 
year  rotation  may  or  may  not  include  beans.  The 
three-year  rotation  makes  beans  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  farming.  The  first  is  clover  or  Timothy,  corn 
or  potatoes;  oats,  barley  or  beans;  wheat  with  seed¬ 
ing.  The  three-years’  rotation  is  clover;  beans;  wheat 
with  seeding.  A  skillful  farmer  of  Monroe  County 
writes  that  he  has  practiced  one  or  the  other  of  these 
rotations  for  the  past  20  years;  that  all  the  hay, 
straw,  corn  and  oats  were  consumed  on  the  farm,  and 
the  resulting  manure  carefully  preserved  and  returned 
to  the  land.  Commercial  fertilizers  have  been  used 
to  some  extent  to  supplement  the  home  manures. 
Notwithstanding  his  best  efforts  to  maintain  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil,  its  producing  powers  seem  to  be  fail¬ 
ing,  as  evidenced  by  the  decreased  yield  of  beans  and 
wheat,  and  the  increasing  difficulty  of  securing  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  stand  of  clover.  As  long  as  the  clover  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  productivity  of  'the  soil  seems  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  but  when  a  severe  drought  or  an  untimely 
freeze  destroys  the  clover,  a  decline  in  the  condition 
of  the  soil  results,  which  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
recover,  and  each  succeeding  failure  increases  the 
liability  to  recurrence  and  the  difficulty  of  recover¬ 
ing  the  loss  sustained.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  if 
one  crop  is  specially  favorable  to  precede  the  clover 
seeding,  and  another  unfavorable,  it  is  important  that 
the  facts  be  known,  so  that  the  farmer  may  arrange 
his  rotation  so  as  to  avoid  so  far  as  possible  the  lia¬ 
bility  to  failure. 


Ash, 

lbs. 

Clover  hay,  two  tons . 251.0 

Wheat,  25  bushels  grain,  1% 

ton  straw  . 107.8 

Corn,  50  bushels  grain,  two 

tons  stover  . 191.0 

Beans,  25  bu.,  %  ton  straw... 129.0 

Oats,  40  bushels  grain,  one 

ton  straw  . 133.3 

Barley,  30  bushels  grain,  % 
ton  straw  . 114.8 


Nitro¬ 

gen, 

lbs. 

87.0 

Phos¬ 

phoric 

Acid, 

.  lbs. 
22.4 

Pot¬ 

ash, 

lbs. 

75.6 

36.4 

33.0 

24.0 

45.0 

80.5 

27.6 

22.0 

66.4 

47.4 

38.8 

14.5 

32.7 

44.9 

16.3 

39.2 

WHAT  ABOUT  IT? — It  will  be  observed  in  the 
above  table  that  beans  require  decidedly  larger 
amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  than 
efther  oats  or  barley,  though  not  so  much  of  the  min¬ 
erals  as  corn.  It  might  be  supposed,  therefore,  that 
a  crop  of  beans  would  leave  the  soil  relatively  depleted 
of  readily  available  plant  food.  But  beans  belong  to 
the  leguminous  crops,  as  does  clover,  and  it  has  been 
assumed  were  able,  like  other  legumes,  to  secure  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  nitrogen  from  other 
sources  than  the  soil,  and,  perhaps,  like  clover,  ob¬ 
tain  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  from  sources  not 
readily  available  to  the  cereals.  Clover  requires  more 
nitrogen  and  potash  than  any  of  the  other  crops 
named  in  the  table,  yet  clover  is  universally  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  renovating  crop.  Oats  and  wheat  require 
very  much  less,  yet  both  are  recognized  as  depleting 
crops.  In  which  list  should  beans  be  placed?  This 
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really  is  the  import  of  the  question  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  We  have  not  answered  it.  This  has  been 
written  with  a  view  of  calling  out  the  observations 
and  experiences  of  others,  to  serve  as  helps  in  the 
search  for  'the  facts. 

The  difficulty  in  securing  a  good  stand  of  clover,  it 
seems,  is  becoming  more  and  more  widespread,  and 
two  suggestions  as  to  the  possible  causes  are  offered. 
The  tendency  in  all  cultivated  soils  is  to  become  de¬ 
pleted  in  organic  matter,  and  consequently  they  suffer 
from  drought  much  more  than  formerly.  The  in¬ 
creased  importance  assigned  'to  thorough  tillage  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years,  no  doubt,  tends  to  hasten  the  de¬ 
struction  of  organic  matter.  Clover  and  beans  both 
draw  heavily  upon  the  soil  for  potash.  True,  the 
manure  produced  from  the  feeding  of  the  hay  and 
straw  is  supposed  to  be  returned  to  the  soil,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  the  greater  portion  of  the  potash  in  the 
food  of  animals  is  excreted  in  the  urine,  and  few 
farmers  have  their  stables  and  yards  so  arranged  as 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
valuable  constituent  of  plant  food.  j.  l.  stone. 

Cornell  Exp.  Station. 


WHY  THE  RHUBARB  DIED. 

In  your  issue  of  Marcfh  24,  a  correspondent  from 
Hickman,  Ky.,  asks,  “Why  ao  rhubarb  plants  die?” 
We  have  a  similar  experience  here  in  Piedmont,  N.  C., 
but  in  the  mountain  or  cool  temperate  portion  of  this 
State,  I  have  seen  the  rhubarb  a  permanent  crop  of 
such  excellence  that  would  astonish  a  northern  grow¬ 
er.  In  'the  rich  valleys  of  the  mountain  rivers,  rhu¬ 
barb  will  cover  the  ground  in  one  season  from  small 
crowns,  planted  four  feet  apart  each  way;  the  stalks 
will  weigh  one  pound,  and  before  October  there  are 
roots  witn  10  crowns,  and  it  takes  crowbars  to  pry 
them  out  of  the  ground.  Rhubarb,  like  asparagus,  is 
one  of  'the  oldest  cultivated  plants  we  have  a  record 
of.  It  was  grown  by  the  Chinese  nearly  3,000  years 
before  Christ,  not  for  the  stalks,  but  for  the  root 
only.  It  was  also  grown  'in  southern  Russia  at  a 
much  later  period;  in  fadt,  so  good  was  the  quality  of 
the  Russian  root,  that  the  Russian  government  had  a 
monopoly  on  the  markets.  Early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  a  variety  was  produced  in  Russia  that  was 
known  as  Crown  rhubarb;  this  variety,  probably 
Rheum  Rhaponticum,  developed  better  leaf  stalks. 
Rhaponticum  is  known  to  be  a  native  of  southern 
Siberia,  and  from  that  variety,  Undulatum  and  Palma- 
tum,  come  the  later  varieties  that  the  English  brought 
to  sudh  perfection  about  1820.  As  the  variety  we  use 
is  a  hybrid  from  others  of  a  northern  clime,  say  lati¬ 
tude  50,  it  is  reasonable  to  see  that  we  cannot  grow 
it  successfully  too  far  south  of  its  original  home,  un¬ 
less  the  altitude  again  prevents  great  heat. 

North  Carolina  Industrial  College,  t.  l.  brown. 

R.  N.-Y. — During  two  years’  experience  in  Tennes¬ 
see,  we  lost  about  five  per  cent  of  our  rhubarb  plants 
each  season.  The  leaves  wilted  and  shriveled  rap¬ 
idly  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  by  next  Spring  the 
rodts  had  nearly  disappeared.  As  the  unaffected 
plants  continued  in  exuberant  health,  we  assumed 
that  some  bacterial  disease  had  attacked  the  roots, 
but  Mr.  Brown’s  conclusion  that  excessive  high  tem¬ 
perature  is  the  debilftating  influence,  may  be  the  cor¬ 
rect  one.  We  noticed,  however,  that  seedling  plants 
were  more  resistant  than  those  grown  from  divisions. 


CORN  AND  COW  PEAS  IN  TENNESSEE. 

We  have  had  something  to  say  about  the  use  of 
cow  peas,  and  have  tried  to  tell  a  responsible  story. 
On  our  light  soils  in  New  Jersey,  we  consider  the  cow 
pea  mo^t  useful  as  a  manurial  crop.  We  have  not 
attempted  to  cut  and  cure  it  to  any  great  extent,  and 
our  advice  has  been  not  to  try  to  cut  it  into  the  silo 
with  'the  corn.  It  is  true,  however,  that  opinions  dif¬ 
fer  regarding  this  matter.  We  have  just  received  a 
circular  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
contains  an  article  written  by  Mr.  W.  Gettys,  who  is 
a  successful  Tennessee  farmer.  Mr.  Gettys ‘advocates 
using  corn  and  cow  peas  together.  He  says  that  the 
silo  has  become  a  necessity  to  the  Tennessee  dairy¬ 
man.  Nothing  can  fill  the  gap  made  by  a  drought  so 
well  as  good  silage.  Corn  and  cow  peas  work  well 
together  with  him.  Many  farmers  plow  up  wheat- 
stubble  land  and  sow  cow  peas,  getting  them  into  the 
soil  before  frost,  but  this  does  not  satisfy  Mr.  Gettys. 
He  likes  to  grow  the  two  crops  together,  and  the  two 
pictures  shown  at  Figs.  91  and  92  show  how  the  crop 
looks  when  mature.  Corn  alone  is  too  exhausting  to 
the  land,  but  the  peas  not  only  give  a  good  crop  to 
go  with  the  corn,  but  also  strengthen  the  soil.  The 
corn,  he  says,  is  planted  about  the  middle  of  May 
without  fertilizer.  It  is  a  large  southern  variety, 
sown  with  a  one-horse  drill  in  rows  4*4  feet  apart, 
and  the  stalks  from  nine  to  16  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  He  likes  this  wide  row,  because  it  admits  plenty 
Of  sunshine  and  air.  In  the  first  days  of  June,  when 


the  corn  is  about  six  inches  high,  the  cow  peas  are 
planted  between  the  corn,  and  in  the  same  row  with 
the  corn.  He  uses  a  hand  planter,  commonly  used 
for  replanting  purposes.  The  object  in  planting  the 
peas  later  is  to  give  the  corn  a  good  start;  otherwise, 
the  climbing  variety  of  cow  pea  would  grow  faster 
than  corn,  and  smother  it  out.  He  uses  the  Whip¬ 
poorwill  cow  pea,  which  is  a  running  variety,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  season  the  field  presents  the  appear¬ 
ance  indicated  by  the  picture.  The  crop  is  cut  about 
September  8,  at  which  time  about  three-quarters  of 
the  pea  pods  are  ripe,  and  the  corn  has  begun  to  glaze. 
The  crop  is  cut  with  a  corn  harvester  drawn  by  four 
mules.  The  crop  is  cut  into  the  silo  in  the  usual  way. 
The  knives  of  the  cutter  are  set  to  cut  one-half  inch 
in  length,  and  in  this  way  the  peas  and  corn  are  well 
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mixed.  This  method  of  growing  a  silage  crop  will  be 
new  and  strange  to  many  of  our  northern  readers. 
Possibly  it  would  not  answer  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 
In  the  South,  however,  with  longer  season  and  differ¬ 
ent  conditions  of  moisture  and  heat,  the  corn  and 
cow  pea  will  certainly  make  a  strong  team.  We  have 
not  yet  learned  how  to  harness  these  crops  so  that 
they  will  work  to  the  best  advantage,  but  Mr.  Gettys 
certainly  seems  to  have  hitched  them  up  so  that  they 
would  pull  a  heavy  load. 


ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

THE  FRUIT  PACKAGE  LAW. — I  know  that  one 
large  manufacturer  of  small  fruit  packages,  who  lives 
near  here,  will  make  no  undersized  packages  without 
marking  each  one  with  the  word  “Short,”  as  directed 
in  the  law,  and  of  course  charges  ‘the  purchaser  with 
the  cost  of  so  marking.  I  am  informed  that  he  will 
make  no  such  packages  to  put  on  the  market;  he  will 
make  them  only  to  fill  individual  orders.  From  other 
makers  near  here  I  learn  that  they  intend  to  comply 
with  the  law.  No  doubt  the  law  will  be  violated  by 
commission  men  in  New  York,  who  receive  their  pack- 
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ages  from  southern  shippers.  They  are  well  informed 
as  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  but  unless  complained 
of,  will  work  for  their  customers.  I  presume  an  ap¬ 
propriation  should  have  been  made  for  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  to  use  in  prosecuting  violations 
of  the  law.  But  the  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures 
in  the  city  is,  no  doubt,  at  present  the  official  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  law.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  commission  men  as  a  class  will  be  glad  to  see  the 
law  enforced.  Then  if  'they  will  discriminate  in  price 
against  all  short  packages,  it  will  be  but  a  few  years 
before  packages  of  standard  capacity  only  will  be 
found  in  this  State.  william  d.  barns. 

FIGHTING  PEACH  BORERS.— On  page  263  there 
is  an  article  on  fighting  the  Peach  borer.  Some  time 
since  I  called  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 
method  which  I  use.  It  is  not  expensive,  and  with 
xne  has  proved  so  effectual  that,  for  the  last  two  years, 


not  one  single  borer  has  been  found  in  my  orchard  of 
about  400  trees.  I  will  repeat  a  description  of  my 
practice.  I  use  a  wash  made  by  slaking  lime  to  about 
the  consistency  of  paint.  To  each  three  gallons  of  this 
lime  paint  add  one  quart  linseed  oil,  and  stir  well 
until  the  oil  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  lime. 
To  apply,  I  use  a  painter’s  round  dust  brush,  one  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  paint  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  from  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  up 
to  and  into  the  forks  of  the  main  branches,  being 
careful  to  do  the  work  well,  and  filling  every  crack  in 
the  bark.  Before  applying  the  paint,  I  examine  the 
trees  and,  with  a  common  bricklayer’s  trowel,  scrape 
the  roughnesses  on  the  trunk,  so  that  the  paint  will 
be  more  easily  applied.  The  work  is  done  early  in 
June  here,  and  when  well  done,  will  remain  through 
the  season.  I  doubt  whether  moths  will  lay  eggs 
upon  the  wash,  and  if  they  did,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  young  would  eat  through  it.  The  same  practice 
might  not  prove  equally  successful  in  other  places, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  worth  trial.  m.  morse. 

Massachusetts. 

ALSIKE  FOR  MARSPIY  LAND— Several  years  ago 
I  read  that  Alsike,  when  sown  upon  wet  land  over¬ 
grown  with  marsh  grass,  would  subdue  the  wild 
growth.  Having  a  piece  of  marshy  upland,  I  had  it 
plowed  in  lands  about  three  rods  wide,  leaving  deep 
open  furrows  between  for  drainage.  The  plowing 
was  done  in  the  Fall.  As  soon  as  the  ground  was  dry 
enough  for  harrowing  in  the  Spring,  I  sowed  upon  it 
Timothy,  Red-top  and  Alsike,  putting  on  about  eight 
pounds  of  Alsike  seed  to  the  acre.  It  made  a  good 
crop  of  hay  the  first  season,  and  for  three  years  it 
has  given  me  a  heavy  yield  of  hay  of  superior  quality, 
without  any  reappearance  of  the  wild  grasses.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Alsike  adds  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  besides  improving  the  quality  and  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  the  quantity  of  hay  produced.  It  flourishes 
almost  anywhere  except  upon  high  knobs,  but  does 
best  in  hay  production  on  moist  land.  It  is  a  peren¬ 
nial,  and  also  renews  its  growth  by  self-sown  seed. 
It  does  not  winterkill,  nor  heave  out  with  frost,  and 
'is  more  certain  than  either  Timothy  or  Red  clover  in 
dry  seasons.  The  aftermath  makes  good  pasture,  and 
the  plant  stands  pasturage  better  than  Timothy  or 
Red  clover.  w.  b.  c. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

SULPHUR  FOR  COCKROACHES.— Your  corre¬ 
spondent,  R.  J.  D.,  on  page  223,  asks  for  a  method  of 
ridding  a  building  of  cockroaches.  Several  years  ago 
I  was  in  much  the  same  condition,  having  charge  of  a 
factory  that  was  fairly  overrun  with  the  insects;  so 
much  so,  that  I  could  have  duplicated  the  picture 
many  times  over.  Traps  and  poison  were  found  use¬ 
less,  as  the  insects  increased  faster  than  the  traps 
could  destroy  them,  and  I  finally  disposed  of  them  as 
follows:  After  work  was  finished  for  the  day,  every 
window,  door  and  crack  was  closed.  Then  five  or  six 
tin  pans,  each  containing  15  to  20  pounds  of  roll  sul¬ 
phur,  were  placed  on  bricks  in  a  second  pan,  contain¬ 
ing  water,  and  distributed  through  the  lower  rooms. 
A  small  quantity  of  alcohol  was  poured  on  the  sul¬ 
phur  and  lighted,  and  the  building  watched  from  the 
outside  till  the  sulphur  was  all  burnt.  It  was  then 
left  till  morning.  By  opening  a  top  window  the  build¬ 
ing  was  rapidly  cleared  of  sulphur  fumes.  The  first 
time  the  above  was  tried  several  quarts  of  dead  in¬ 
sects  were  swept  up.  The  fumigation  must  be  re¬ 
peated  at  an  interval  of  two  weeks  or  so,  until  the 
different  crops  of  eggs  have  been  hatched  out,  and 
if  well  attended  to,  the  mill  can  be  completely  cleared 
of  all  insect  life,  weevils  and  meal-worms,  as  well  as 
cockroaches.  I  should  hesitate  about  using  hydro¬ 
cyanic  gas  where  there  are  food  products,  or  any¬ 
where  in  a  building  that  is  difficult  to  ventilate;  there 
is  too  much  chance  for  an  accident,  but  with  sulphur 
there  is  little  chance  of  accidents;  besides  which,  it  is 
cheap,  and  will  certainly  do  the  work.  f.  g.  s. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Forcing  Rhubarb  in  the  Dark.— I  was  so  much  Inter¬ 
ested  in  the  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  year  about  forc¬ 
ing  rhubarb  in  the  dark,  that  I  experimented  with  a  few 
plants  the  past  Winter.  I  dug  up  six  plants  the  last  of 
November;  the  plants  were  very  large,  some  of  them 
measuring  IS  to  20  inches  in  diameter  when  trimmed 
ready  for  the  cellar.  I  put  them  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house,  but  they  did  not  get  frozen  solid  until  December 
16.  I  then  put  them  in  the  cellar.  I  put  a  small  wood 
stove  in  the  cellar  and  started  a  fire  on  Christmas  Day. 
On  February  3  I  pulled  several  fine  stalks,  and  by  the 
middle  of  March  had  pulled  over  200  fine  large  stalks, 
from  12  to  20  inches  long;  the  flavor  was  excellent,  and 
we  considered  it  better  than  that  grown  outside;  stalks 
were  a  deep  pink  and  leaves  very  small  and  yellow. 
About  March  15  I  moved  the  stove  from  the  cellar  to  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  house,  but  the  weather  changed  to  very 
cold,  and  fearing  that  my  rhubarb  might  get  frosted,  I 
put  a  Rochester  lamp  in  the  cellar;  as  the  weather  re¬ 
mained  cold  for  several  days  I  kept  the  lamp  burning 
steadily  day  and  night,  and  on  the  fourth  day  I  noticed 
that  the  leaves  had  turned  green  and  the  next  stalks  we 
cooked  the  sauce  had  a  different  flavor  from  that  we  used 
at  first;  it  seemed  stronger  and  more  acid.  a.  D.  A. 
Sweetwater,  Iff.  „ 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  rf  pnpe-  ] 


Ant-Hills  for  Manure. 

A.  M.  8.,  Peebles,  Ont.—l  have  a  muck 
swamp  in  which  there  are  some  ant-hills. 
If  I  take  those  ant-hills  and  mix  with 
barnyard  manure  in  a  heap,  so  that  it  will 
heat,  and  then  spread  on  high  land,  will 
there  be  enough  ants  left  to  be  objection¬ 
able  in  any  way? 

Ans. — No,  I  do  not  think  that  many 
of  the  ants  will  survive  the  operation 
described,  hence  they  could  in  no  way 
injure  the  land  on  which  the  ant  manure 
was  applied.  I  doubt,  however,  whether 
the  ant-hills  will  enrich  the  manure 
enough  to  pay  for  the  trouble,  and  It 
will  be  a  difficult  matter  so  thoroughly 
to  remove  the  nests  as  not  to  leave 
enough  of  the  family  to  rebuild  their 
heme  sooner  or  later.  m.  v.  s. 

Fruit  on  Paradise  Stocks. 

G.  C.  B.,  Marbleton,  Tenn.—I  see  dwarf 
apple  trees  listed  in  nursery  catalogues  on 
Paradise  stocks.  What  are  Paradise 
stocks?  Do  they  make  a  hardy  well- 
rooted  tree  or  bush,  and  are  they  as  long- 
lived  as  the  standard  tree?  Please  give 
a  full  description  of  them,  how  they  are 
grown,  etc. 

Ans. — Dwarf  apple  trees  are  nice  for 
small  places  In  town,  or  wherever  small 
trees  are  wanted  for  pleasure  and  profit 
too,  In  some  degree.  They  are  rarely 
suited  to  the  wants  of  our  people,  who 
usually  have  plenty  of  room  for  stand¬ 
ard  trees.  The  Paradise  stock  Is  & 
dwarf  species  of  the  apple  family  which 
has  long  been  used  in  Europe  for  grow¬ 
ing  the  better  kinds  of  the  apple  upon. 
The  natural  fruit  of  this  species  is  very 
small,  yellow,  and  of  inferior  quality. 
The  tree  was  called  “Paradise  apple” 
because  of  the  mythical  and  absurd  sup¬ 
position  that  it  was  “from  the  tree 
whose  fruit  the  great  Jehovah  forbade 
our  first  parent  to  eat.”  It  may  be  said 
further  in  this  connection,  that  the  Bible 
does  not  say  a  word  about  the  forbidden 
fruit  being  an  apple.  It  says  “fruit,” 
but  nowhere  apple,  and  the  common 
idea  that  the  fruit  meant  was  the 
apple  is  entirely  without  foundation. 
The  effect  of  the  Paradise  stock  is  to 
hold  the  tree  to  a  dwarf  size  and  induce 
early  bearing.  Our  common  varieties  of 
the  apple  are  usually  budded  on  import¬ 
ed  seedlings;  although  sometimes  suck¬ 
ers  are  taken  from  about  the  base  of  the 
trees.  They  live  as  long  as  any  other 
style  of  apple  tree,  so  far  as  I  have  ob¬ 
served  them.  There  is  a  stock  called 
Doucin  that  is  also  stronger  than  the 
Paradise  stock.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Work  of  the  Apple  Maggot. 

R.‘,  Massachusetts. — Last  season  my  crop 
of  apples  -was  almost  completely  ruined 
by  some  enemy  which  tunnels  through  and 
through  the  fruit  in  every  direction,  leav¬ 
ing  it  soft  and  punky.  I  sent  samples  to 
our  experiment  station  and  they  pronounce 
the  fruit  badly  affected  by  both  the  Apple 
maggot  and  Codling-moth.  Will  Mr.  Van 
Deman  tell  me  what  to  do  to  prevent  their 
ravages?  Can  anything  be  applied  to  the 
earth  under  the  trees  to  remedy  the  evil? 

Ans. — This  insect  that  tunnels  the 
fruit  is  the  Apple  maggot.  It  is  also 
known  as  the  Railroad-worm,  because  it 
seemed  to  follow  the  railroad  lines 
through  Canada  and  the  northeastern 
States.  It  has  not  appeared  in  any  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  south  of  that  region, 
but  there  it  is  a  terrible  pest,  and  is  on 
the  increase.  It  seems  to  work  on  the 
early  sweet  varieties  more  than  on 
others.  I  saw  it  very  abundantly  in 
such  varieties  in  Maine  more  than  10 
years  ago,  in  some  cases  almost  destroy¬ 
ing  the  crop.  So  far,  we  know  of  no 
remedy  or  preventive  except  what  little 
may  be  done  by  destroying  the  wormy 
fruit.  One  serious  difficulty  about  this 
is,  that  there  is  almost  no  outward  sign 
of  infection.  The  burrows,  although 
very  small,  extend  irregularly  all 
through  the  flesh  of  the  apples,  making 


them  light  and  spongy,  and  their  light¬ 
ness  is  about  the  only  means  of  detec¬ 
tion.  These  are  made  by  very  small 
worms,  which  hatch  from  eggs  laid  sin¬ 
gly  by  two-winged  flies  early  in  the 
Summer,  just  under  the  skin  of  the  fruit. 
The  Codling-moth  is  an  insect  of  a  very 
different  character,  and  may  be  very 
largely  destroyed  by  prompt  action. 
Spray  with  almost  any  of  the  arsenical 
preparations  described,  and  according  to 
the  directions  given  in  the  bulletins  is¬ 
sued  by  the  experiment  stations. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Curing  the  Corn  Smuf. 

D.  C.,  Conneaut,  O.—  Can  smut  in  sweet 
corn  be  prevented  by  using  the  same  rem¬ 
edies  used  on  oats,  etc.? 

Ans. — It  is  but  natural  that  one 
should  infer  that  “smut  is  smut,”  no 
matter  on  what  plant  it  is  found,  and 
that  a  line  of  treatment  that  is  success¬ 
ful  in  combating  Oat  smut,  for  example, 
would  be  equally  efficacious  against 
Corn  smut.  However,  when  the  life  his¬ 
tories  of  the  microscopic  smut-produc¬ 
ing  plants  are  understood,  a  new  light 
is  thrown  on  the  subject.  It  has  been 
found  that  with  Oat  smut  the  spores 
ripen  with  the  oats  when  they  are  scat¬ 
tered  by  the  wind,  and  many  of  them 
fall  on  the  grains  of  oats.  Here  the 
spores  remain  until  seeding  time,  when 
they  are  sown  with  the  oats.  The  seed 
and  the  spores  germinate  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  infection  takes  place 
when  the  oat  plant  is  but  a  few  days 
old.  Thus  we  can  see  how  treating  seed 
oats  with  hot  water,  formalin,  or  some 
other  material  that  destroys  the  spores 
but  does  not  injure  the  oat  seed,  will  be 
effective. 

But  it  is  far  different  with  the  Corn- 
smut  fungus.  In  this  case  the  spores 
do  not  find  a  lodging  place  on  the  ker¬ 
nels  of  corn,  and  therefore  any  treat¬ 
ment  that  we  might  give  the  seed  would 
be  labor  lost.  Many  of  the  spores  fall 
or  the  ground,  but  a  goodly  portion  of 
them,  no  doubt,  eventually  find  their 
way  to  the  manure  pile.  The  latter  is 
the  important  source  of  infection,  since 
the  manure  is  often  spread  on  ground 
that  is  to  be  prepared  for  corn.  In  any 
case  the  spores  remain  dormant  over 
Winter,  and  germinate  and  produce 
microscopic  plants  when  favorable 
weather  comes  in  the  Spring.  The  little 
plants  send  tiny  stems  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  on  which  secondary 
spores  are  borne.  These  minute  bodies 
are  easily  blown  about  by  the  wind,  and 
some  of  them  are  sure  to  lodge  on  the 
corn  that  happens  to  be  growing  near 
by.  Those  that  come  in  contact  with 
the  tender  growing  parts  of  the  corn 
plant  easily  penetrate  the  tissue,  and 
soon  produce  the  smut  boils.  It  is  plain 
then  that  the  only  way  to  combat  Corn 
smut  successfully  is  (1)  to  destroy  all 
smut  boils  that  are  found,  (2)  avoid 
spreading  barnyard  manure  on  ground 
that  is  to  be  planted  to  corn,  and  (3) 
practice  a  rotation  of  crops. 

Geneva  Exp.  Station.  w.  paddock. 

R.  N.-Y. — Many  farmers  plan  to  use 
all  or  most  of  the  manure  on  the  corn. 
That  seems,  all  things  considered,  the 
best  place  for  it.  For  sweet  corn,  a 
heavy  sod,  with  chemicals,  will,  we 
think,  give  cleaner  ears.  We  think  that 
there  is  less  smut  where  the  corn  is  put 
in  a  silo. 


“Every  Cloud  Has 
a  Silver  Lining.” 


The  clouds  of  bad  blood  enveloping 
humanity  have  a  silver  lining  in  the  shape 
of  a  specific  to  remove  them.  It  is  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla,  America's  Greatest  Medicine, 
which  drives  out  all  impurities  from  the 
blood,  of  either  sex  or  any  age. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Prices  greatly  reduced  to  close  out  my  stock, 
which  Is  pure.  Write  for  prices  and  secure  bargains. 
F.  H.  THOMSON,  FairvlewFarm,  Holland  Patent,  N.Y 


DflTITHCC  S2.30  3bushelsacks:  E. Hebron, 
I  II  I  A  I  UCO  E.  Rose.  E.  Clarks,  E.  Kveritts, 
Carmans,  E.  Harvest,  (Maule's  Commercial,  $3.76). 
Circular.  40  varieties.  WHITE  STAR  OATS.  Sam- 
free.  Write  this  day.  SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM, 
Box  3.  Manchester,  N.  Y 


8ir  Walter  Raleigh,  $2.88;  Living¬ 
ston,  $4  ;  Carman  No.  3.  Seneca 
Beauty  and  Banner,  $2.67 ;  Rural, 
$2.00;  Extra  Early  Ohio,  $3.27: 
Bovee.  $4— 4-bushel  barrels. 

W.  K.  IMKS,  Seed  Potato 
Specialist,  Vermontvllle,  Mich. 


SEED  POTATOES. — A  limited  amount 

of  extra  choice  and  smooth  and  extra  early 
Clark’s  Early,  Early  Ohio,  Early  Bovee,  Thorough¬ 
bred,  at  $1.25  per  bush.:  Late  Cambridge  Russet, 
Uncle  Sam,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  White  Rose  Won 
derful.  Rose  of  Avon,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  at  $1 
per  busb.  f.  o.  b  ;  cash  with  order.  Ref.:  Athens 
Nat’l  Bank.  JUDSON  MACAFEE,  Athens,  Pa. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes ; 

seed  from  pure  large  stock.  To  close  out  we  offer 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Carman  No.  1  and  3.  Uncle  Sam, 
in  3  and  4-bushel  bbls.  at  70c.  per  bushel.  Extra 
Early:  Columbia,  Harvest  and  Fortune, 3-bnshel  bbls. 
$3.25;  4-bushel  $».25;  all  guaranteed  pure  and  true 
to  name.  This  adv.  will  appear  but  once  SEED 
CORN.— Mammoth  yellow  and  Red  Glaze  white  flint, 
$1  per  bushel.  Money  order  office  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

d.  c  McPherson  seed  co.. 

Garbutt,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Admiral  Dewey  Potato. 

Still  at  the  head  with  a  yield  rate  of  977  bushels 
to  the  acre  In  1898,  with  from  60  to  90  pounds  from  a 
pound  of  seed  planted  in  1899.  It  resembles  the 
Rose  in  color  of  the  skin,  but  the  flesh  Is  whiter  and 
the  quality  Is  unquestionably  the  best  of  its  type, 
and  should  supersede  all  others  for  main  crop. 
Price,  75c.  pound;  3  pounds,  $2.  post  or  express  paid. 
8end  for  circulars  and  testimonials  to  C.  M.  ROBIN 
SON,  Manorville  L.  I.,  or  JOHN  DURYEA  &  CO 
27,  29  and  31  Gansevoort  Street,  New  York  City 


PARAGRENE 

is  better,  cheaper  and  bulkier  than  PARIS  GREEN, 
and  will  not  burn  the  foliage.  Send  for  pamphlet. 
FRED.  L.  LAVANBURG,  Box  1670-A,  New  York. 


nmVPI  C  GIIUnDILG  Wc  now  offer  a  good 
DIUIuLL  OUnUnlLO  strong  TIRE.  $1-75. 
PEDALS.  81  a  pair.  100  Steel  Balls— All  sizes,  50c. 
rsnil  fnm  C  Supplied  below  Factory  Prices. 
rHnifi  IUULO  All  delivery  charges  prepaid. 
Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  to-day.  A  PRESENT  to  first 
agent  in  each  place  enclosing  $10.00  for  supplies. 

FARMERS’  SUPPLIES  CO., 

Park  Row  Building,  New  York  City. 


Best  Seeds 

that  Grow! 

CASH  PRIZES  for  1900 
At  Every  American  Fair 

and  many  other  New  Features, 
of  particular  interest,  presented  in 

URPEE’S 

Farm  Annual 

Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 
Mailed  FREE  to  all. 

A  handsome  new  book  of  140  pages,— tells 
the  plain  truth  about  Seeds,  including  rare 
Novelties  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 
Beautiful  colored  plate  and  hundreds  of  illus¬ 
trations  from  nature.  Gives  practical  informa¬ 
tion  of  real  value  to  all  who  would  raise  the 
choicest  Vegetables  and  most  beautiful  Flowers. 
Write  a  postal  card  TO-DAY  I 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


CMuor  Mino  Rate- Early-  white,  very  produc- 
01 1 1  Cl  111  I IIC  UulO  tlve.  Fifty  (50)  cents  per 
bushel,  bags  free.  Also,  Early  Harvest  and  Carman 
No.  3  potatoes  at  farmers'  prices. 

J.  CORWIN  JACKS,  Batavia,  N.  Y 


“  Ginseng  Culture,”  22  page  book, 

with  9  years’  experience,  only  lO  cents.  Prices 
for  seeds  and  roots  for  plantinggiven  on  application. 
Address,  J.  W.  SEARS,  Somerset,  Ky. 


Qoorl  DA#a#Afte_Early  Rose’l2per  barrel 

06611  rOIdlOCb  Carman  No.  3,  $1.75,  f.  o.  b 
Victor,  N.  Y.  A.  T.  LANE.  Victor,  N.  Y. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes. — Grown  in  a 

drained  Peat  Bed.  The  very  best  soil  for  Potatoes. 
Prices  low.  Early  Ohio,  Carman  No.  3.  75c.  per  bu. 

J.  P.  DAVENPORT,  Mendota,  Ill. 


POTATOES— Early  Astonlsber,  Harvest,  Fortune. 

Rose,  Hebron,  Puritan,  Ohio,  Queen,  King, 
Bovee.  Cobbler.  Carman,  Rural,  American  Wonder, 
Good  News.  Thoroughbred,  8tump  the  World.  85 
kinds.  C.  W.  FORD  &  CO.,  Fishers,  Ont.  Co.,  N.  Y 

CMMAN  NO.  3  <tQ.OO 

SEED  POTATOES.  ^^perbbl. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  $4.00  per  bbl.,  all 
bbls.  4  bu.  Dewey,  the  great  cropper,  per  bbl.  $5  00. 
Wholesale  list  free.  GEO.  A.  BONN  ELL.  Waterloo. N.  5’ 


Blight- 

Proof 

Seed 


Handy  Buckeye  Cultivator 


THE  No.  58  Handy  Buckeye  Biding  Cul¬ 
tivator  is  made  with  Pendulum  fleam  and  Hammock 
Seat,  with  six  small  shovels,  pin  or  spring  shovel.  Is  also 
made  with  4  shovels.  The  main  frame  is  bent  “U”  shape,  and  is 

made  of  square  steel  tubing,  and 
is  in  One  Piece,  which  makes  it 
very  strong  and  simple. 

The  axle  is  adjustable,  so  that 
the  machine  can  be  narrowed  or 
wddened  as  desired,  and  has  single 
tongue.  The  shovel  standards  can  be  set 
closer  together  or  wider  apart,  and  raised 
or  lowered  for  the  cultivation  of  corn  or 
cotton  that  is  planted  In  deep  furrows 
or  ridges. 

This  Cultivator  is  BUILT  ON  WELL- 
KNOWN  PRINCIPLES,  which  are  thor¬ 
oughly  established  by  years  of  practical 
operation  on  Cultivators  of  this  type,  and 
are  manufactured  under  patents  covering 
the  important  features,  so  that  customers 
will  run  no  risk  in  purchasing  Cultivators  of  this  type  from  us.  Manufactured  by 


IE3-  I3-  MAST  cfc  OCX, 

No.  9  Canal  Street,  -  -  Springfield,  Ohio, 

And  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Success 

WEEDER 

and  Surface 

CULTIVATOR 

will  save  more  time  and 
work  and  make  more  money 
for  you  than  any  other  farm 
implement  you  ever  heard  of. 

Write  for  full  information 
and  copies  of  letters  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farmers  who  use  and 
endorse  it. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  Sc  SONS, 
Box  805  York,  Pa. 


SLUG  SHOT 


KILLS  INSECTS  ON  CURRANTS,  ETC. 

In  use  since  1880.  Is  effective  and  safe  to  use. 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  EVERYWHERE. 
Send'for  Free  booklet  on  Bugs  and  Blights  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  EishkUl-on-Hudson,  N,  Y 


1900 
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Cooling  Milk  in  a  Well. 

E.  E.  B.,  TV.  Spokane,  N.  7.— Can  I  obtain 
the  same  results  by  lowering  a  tin  can  in  a 
well  as  by  using  the  Cooley  creamer,  and 
what  ought  the  temperature  of  the  water 
to  be,  to  get  the  best  results?  How  many 
hours  should  the  can  be  immersed  to  get  all 
the  cream? 

Ans. — Yes.  The  same  result  can  be 
obtained  provided  cans  of  the  same  di¬ 
ameter  as  Cooley  cans  are  used,  in  order 
that  the  milk  may  be  cooled  equally 
quickly,  and  providing  the  water  is  as 
cool  as  in  the  creamer.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  water  should  be  about  45  de¬ 
grees.  It  should  not  be  warmer  than 
that.  When  the  cows  are  fresh  in  milk 
or  feeding  on  fresh  pasture,  the  cream 
will  probably  all  rise  in  12  hours  under 
conditions  given  above.  But  when  the 
cows  are  nearly  dry,  or  are  on  dry  pas¬ 
tures,  the  cream  does  not  rise  so  readily 
and  may  need  24  hours  for  complete 
separation.  l.  a. 

Clover  Alone  or  in  Corn. 

\V.  W.  K.,  Fabius,  N.  Y.— Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  in  your  paper  how  much  clover 
seed  is  needed  to  seed  an  acre  of  ground 
when  you  use  clear  clover?  Also,  is  it 
practical  to  sow  clover  with  cultivated 
corn? 

Ans. — In  seeding  to  clover  alone  we 
would  use  from  five  to  six  quarts  of  Red 
clover  and  two  quarts  of  Alsike  clover 
per  acre.  Ordinarily  better  results  will 
be  secured  by  sowing  a  mixture  of  the 
Red  clover  and  Alsike  rather  than  sow¬ 
ing  Red  clover  alone.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  it  is  cot  practical  to  sow 
clover  seed  in  a  crop  of  corn.  The  corn 
plant  is  such  a  ravenous  feeder,  and 
especially  draws  so  largely  upon  the 
moisture  of  the  soil,  that  the  clover 
plants,  probably,  would  not  survive.  If 
the  conditions  were  just  right,  then  a 
stand  of  clover  would  be  secured.  But 
these  conditions,  viz.,  a  fine  seed  bed 
and  abundance  of  moisture,  cannot  or¬ 
dinarily  be  secured  with  corn.  We  have 
frequently  seen  good  catches  of  clover 
where  the  seed  was  sown  in  corn,  but 
the  chances  are  against  it,  and  one  who 
so  seeds  must  take  the  chances. 

L«  A.  C. 

Building  an  Iron  Tank. 

J.  11.  C.,  Deadwood,  S.  D—  On  page  158.  L. 
A.  speaks  of  building  a  tank  of  galvanized 
iron  inside  a  wooden  frame;  I  wish  to  build 
a  tank  8x16,  six  feet  high.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  gauge  of  iron  will  be  suitable;  how 
the  seams  are  made,  and  give  some  idea 
of  what  sort  of  frame  is  necessary? 

Ans. — In  building  a  tank  of  this  size 
a  heavy  galvanized  iron  should  be  used, 
or  one  that  is  known  by  the  trade  as  24 
gauge.  The  frame  can  be  made  of  2x4 
hemlock  scantling  laid  with  the  wider 
sides  against  each  other,  and  built  up 
like  a  crib,  except  that  it  is  built  solid, 
and  each  scantling  is  nailed  firmly  to  the 
one  beneath  it,  besides  being  securely 
fastened  at  the  corners.  A  tank  of  this 
length  and  height  should  be  supported  at 
the  center,  which  may  be  done  by  plac¬ 
ing  upright  on  either  side  of  the  center 
a  4x4,  and  connecting  them  at  top  and 
bottom  by  rods.  Would  it  not  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  divide  this  tank  through  the 
center,  thus  making  two,  each  8x8  feet? 
The  division  could  be  built  in  of  the  2x4 
scantling,  and  a  much  stronger  frame 
made  than  otherwise.  The  iron  lining 
could  also  be  easier  put  in.  Moreover, 
if  one  part  of  the  tank  spring  a  leak  it 
could  be  repaired  without  making  it 
necessary  to  draw  off  all  the  water,  and 
if  an  overflow  be  arranged  from  one  to 
the  other  one  inflow  will  suffice  for  both. 
The  bottom  of  the  framework  may  con¬ 
sist  of  inch  boards  nailed  to  2x4  scantling 
placed  about  one  foot  apart.  Of  course, 
the  arrangement  of  the  bottom  depends 
somewhat  on  where  the  tank  is  to  stand, 
but  it  should  have  a  bottom  of  its  own 
set  up  a  little  from  the  ground  or  floor. 
In  fitting  the  iron  tank  inside  such  a 
frame  it  is  difficult  for  the  tinmen  to 
solder  the  strips  of  galvanized  iron,  as 
they  stand  perpendicularly  against  the 
side  of  the  frame.  It  is  easier  to  solder 
together  enough  strips  to  make  up  the 
sides  of  the  tank,  then  place  this  long 
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piece  inside,  fit  it  carefully  to  the  cor¬ 
ners  and  solder  the  ends  together,  in 
like  manner  the  strips  for  the  bottom 
are  made  into  one  solid  piece,  which  is 
then  put  in  place,  and  the  edge  thorough¬ 
ly  soldered  to  the  side  piece  which  is  al¬ 
ready  in  place.  The  iron  lining  should 
be  sufficiently  higher  than  the  frame  to 
allow  for  an  inch  or  two  of  the  top  of  the 
lining  being  bent  over  and  nailed  secure¬ 
ly  to  the  top  of  the  frame.  l.  a. 


SOILING  CROPS  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND 

A  correspondent  on  page  314  asks  for  ad¬ 
vice.  He  has  three  acres  of  rye  which  he 
intends  to  use  for  early  feeding,  and  is  in¬ 
tending  to  plant  an  acre  or  more  of  sweet 
corn,  selling  the  ears  and  feeding  the  fod¬ 
der,  and  he  wishes  to  know  what  he  should 
sow  at  intervals  upon  two  additional  acres 
to  furnish  a  succession  of  feed. 

Rye  is  at  best  a  poor  fodder.  The 
only  thing  which  recommends  it  is  its 
earliness.  Gows  will  not  eat  it  after  it 
is  well  headed  out,  and  if  the  rye  was  all 
sown  at  one  time  he  will  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  use  more  than  a  small  portion 
of  the  three  acres,  unless  he  has  a  very 
large  herd,  or  begins  feeding  when  it  is 
somewhat  less  than  half  grown.  I 
should  advise  him  to  increase  the  area 
in  sweet  corn,  planting  a  late  as  well  as 
early  variety,  provided  he  find  it  salable. 
But  even  if  he  should  not  find  it  possible 
to  sell  all  the  ears,  he  would  find  late 
sweet  corn  an  exceedingly  valuable  fod¬ 
der.  He  can  plant  this  on  the  land  now 
occupied  by  the  rye,  as  that  will  be  cut 
in  ample  season.  I  should  suggest  that 
he  plant  half  the  rye  land  with  late 
sweet  corn.  Unless  his  rye  was  sown  on 
a  number  of  different  dates  there  will  in 
any  event  be  an  interval  between  the 
last  rye  and  any  fodder  crop  that  can 
now  be  secured  by  Spring  sowing.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  interval  we  have  always  found 
it  an  advantage  to  have  grass  land  with 
at  least  two  types  of  grass  to  follow  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  rye.  Orchard  grass 
and  Medium  Red  clover  should  be  the 
principle  species.  To  follow  this  Tim¬ 
othy,  Red-top  and  Mammoth  Red  clover. 
If  Crimson  clover  successfully  passes 
through  the  Spring  in  his  locality  that 
might  with  advantage  have  been  sown 
last  August.  This  would  have  given  a 
useful  feed  to  follow  the  rye,  or  perhaps 
to  use  in  connection  with  the  rye  the 
latter  part  of  the  season.  For  the  two 
acres  now  available  I  think  he  will  do 
best  to  sow  about  one-fourth  of  it  with 
oats  and  peas,  putting  the  peas  in  on 
the  rough  furrow,  and  wheel  harrowing 
about  three  or  four  days  before  the  oats, 
using  one  to  1 V2  bushel  of  peas,  and  two 
to  2 y2  bushels  of  oats  per  acre.  The 
more  seed  the  lighter  the  soil.  If  his 
garden  pea  seeds  are  of  the  dwarf  va¬ 
riety  he  will  not  find  them  of  much 
value  for  fodder,  and  would  better  pur¬ 
chase  field  peas.  I  would  next  suggest 
one-half  acre  of  Japanese  Barnyard  mil¬ 
let  sown  about  May  1,  using  10  to  12 
quarts  of  seed  per  acre.  The  middle  of 
May  I  would  advise  a  second  sowing,  and 
during  the  firkt  week  in  June  a  third 
sowing  of  the  same  area.  These  three 
crops  of  millet  ought  to  supply  feed  dur¬ 
ing  the  interval  between  the  oats  and 
the  sweet  corn.  I  should  further  suggest 
that  the  remainder  of  the  three  acres  of 
rye  land  (1%  acre)  be  used  to  furnish 
late  Fall  feed.  I  would  sow  about  one 
acre  very  early  in  August  to  peas  and 
barley,  about  the  same  quantity  of  seed 
as  recommended  for  oats  and  peas. 
Then  about  the  middle  of  August  I 
would  sow  the  half-acre  remaining  with 
barley  alone.  One  modification  of  the 
plan  outlined  occurs  to  me  as  worth  try¬ 
ing,  provided  your  correspondent  desires 
to  lessen  the  outlay  necessary  for  con¬ 
centrated  feed  stuffs,  and  that  is  in  place 
of  one  of  the  three  separate  sowings  of 
Barnyard  millet  plant  the  Medium  Green 
Soy  bean,  putting  it  in  rows  2 y2  feet 
apart,  and  using  about  one-half  bushel 
of  seed  per  acre,  manuring  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing  as  for  corn.  These  beans  will  best 
be  planted  from  May  10  to  20.  • 

Mass.  Ag’l  College.  wm.  p.  brooks. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


DISTRIBUTES 

all  kinds  of  dry  pow¬ 
der.  Two  rows  at  a 
time.  Any  width.  For 
bush,  vine,  plant  or 
tree.  Throws  powder 
cloar  or  with  plaster. 
Weighs  four  pounds 
complete.  Price,  $4. 
Circular  free. 

A.  &T.R.  HOPPER, 

Highland,  N.  Y. 


Well  begun  is  half  done.  Sow  well 
If  yon  would  reap  well.  Sow 

GREGORY’S  SEEDS 

and  reap  the  best  results  the  earth 
can  give.  1900  Catalogue  free. 

J.  J.  H.  OKKOORY  4  SON,  Jlarbli-holid.MaM. 


Send  25  cents  to  R.  F.  Colwell,  Bar¬ 
rington,  R.  I.,  for  sample  of  new  sweet  corn,  the 
•‘Honey  Prolilic,”  the  sweetest  and  best  in  the  world 


CAD  C  Ml  C-1.00U  Bushels  Crimson  Clover 
lUIl  wHLC  Seed;  1,000  Bushels  Cow  Peas. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


'T'KEES — Fine  stock  of  fruit  and  ornamental;  also 
x  vines,  shrubs,  roses,  rhododendrons,  etc.  Parties 
wishingt08et  largely  of  poach,  special  prices  given 
Price  list  free.  COMSTOCK  &  LYON,  Norwalk,  Ct. 


pg  gUay  and  SULTAN.  Burbank’s  latest  and 
OUlflflA  best  Japan  plums.  Dormant  buds. 
Cat.  ROCKLAND  CO.  NURSERIES,  Blauvolt,  N.  Y 


DC  Anil  TREES  $15  per  1000.  Other  Stock. 
ItHUn  CHEAP.  .1.  TWOMEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Direct 

and  pay  but  one  profit. 
Our  assortment  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  com¬ 


plete  in 


Fruit  and 

Ornamental  Trees, 


Shrubs,  Roses,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Seeds.  Rarest 
new.  choicest  old.  Mail  size  postnaid.’Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Try  us.  Elegant  Catalog  free. 
46th  year.  lOOO  acres.  44  greenhouses. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.Box  795 ,  Painesville.O 


best bv test— 74 YEARS.  We  DAV  CASH 
WANT  MORE  SALESMEN  r7\I  WEEKLY 
Stark  Nursery,  Louisiana,  Jlo;  hausvillc,  J.I. 


Vegetable  Plants. 

Transplanted  Cabbage,  Celery,  Cauliflower  and 
Lettuce  plants  ready  now.  Tomato,  Egg-plant 
aaul  Pepper  plants  ready  May  1. 

Write  for  Catalogtie. 

J.  E.  HUTTON  &  SON,  Gonyngham,Pa. 

» '1  m  T“«  ILLUSTRATED 

JC  ■  »  ■  ■*  ■  CATALOGUE. 

Choice  Evergreens.  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  other 
Trees.  Roses,  Water  Lilies,  etc.  Prices  low.  We 
also  lay  out  grounds  when  desired. 

E.  S  PETERSON  &  SONS,  Box  15,  Montrose.  N.  Y 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1900 

Explains  what  may  be  accomplished  by  using 
well-grown  trees  and  plants.  Mailed  free. 

W.  M.  PETERS’  SONS,  Wesley,  Md. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  PEACH  TREKS. 

4  to  5  ft.,  2  cts. ;  3  to  4  ft.,  cts. ;  2  to  3  ft.,  I  ct. ;  1  to 
2  ft..  %  ct. ;  all  1  year,  from  bud.  Sample  by  express. 
Trees  kept  dormant  till  May  15th.  Send  for  circular. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stoekley,  Del. 


New  York,  Gladstone  and  Sample. 

Also  the  best  old  varieties  of  Strawberry  Plants] 
Send  for  Catalogue.  8.  H.  WARREN,  Weston,  Mass. 


Peach  Trees 

10  Apple,  Plum  or  Pear 
80c.;  10  Dwarf  Pear  <50c. ; 

10  Quince  75c.;  10  Grape, 

Gooseberry  or  Currant 
50c.  Write  Quickly.  C.  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD 
CO.,  Charleston.  W.  Va. 


10 


50c. 


T  ARGE  stock  Elberta  Peach  Trees  and  other  sorts. 

First-class.  $0  per  100;  second  class,  $1  per  100; 
third  class,  $2  per  100,  nice  trees.  Apple  Trees,  4  to 
5  feet,  $6  per  100,  mostly  Rome  Beauty  and  Ben  Davis, 
and  70  other  sorts.  One-year  old  Kieffer  Pear  Trees, 
10c.  each.  Early  Harvest  Blackberry  Plants,  best 
earliest.  50c.  per  100.  Downing  Gooseberry  Plants, 
$3  per  100.  Currants,  $3  per  100.  Guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Send  for  new  price  list. 

CHAS.  ERNST’S  NURSERIES,  Moscow.  Ohio. 


For  Spring  Planting 

The  reliable  new  EVERBEARING  PEACH 
Also,  the  ELBERTA  and  other  choice  varieties. 
JAPAN  PLUMS — all  the  most  approved  sorts.  Se¬ 
lect  assortment  small  Fruits.  Prices  for  above  very 
reasonable.  Address 

MILFORD  NURSERIES,  Milford,  Del. 


TREES 


at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
Pears,  16  per  100;  Peach,  3o.  Cat.  Free 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


■  nni  ST  piflUC  The  apples  for  profit.  Late 
Al  I* LC  UIUHO  keepers,  vigorous  growers. 
York  Imperial,  North  Western  Greening  and  Black 
Twig.  H.  B.  MARKELL,  Gerrardstown,  W.  Va 


KGRAPE  VINES 

1 0O  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees, Best  root¬ 
ed  stock. Genuine,  cheap.  8  sample  vines  mailed  for  lOr. 
Descrinti  ;e  price-list  free.  LEWIS  ROE8CII,  PredonU,  N.  \. 


MUST  BE  SOLD. 

500,000  AsparagusRoots 

FIVE  BEST  KINDS. 

All  other  Vegetable  Plants  In  season. 

I.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD,  Gloucester  Co.,  Ioua,  N.  J . 


ASPARAGUS 

COTNTOVEIl’S 

COLOSSAL.  COLUMBIAN  WHITE.  PALMETTO 

All  strong  two-year-old  roots. 

Order  early  while  the  stock  is  complete 
THE  WM.  H.  MOON  CO., 

Glenwood  Nurseries,  Morrisville.  Penna. 


Trees.  Trees.  Trees. 

Every  tree  a  pedigree  tree,  every  tree  bears  ioad,s  of 
highest  quality  of  fruit  when  properly  cared  for. 
Our  orchards  prove  It.  We  have  the  Pedigree  York 
Imperials  of  the  country.  All  fruits.  Carloads  of  Peach 
and  low  price.  33  years'  experience.  Name  size,  num¬ 
ber  wanted  and  variety. 

Woodvlew  Nurseries,  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 


B 


EitKY  BASKETS. — Buy  now  while  cheap. 

CHARLES  I.  ALLEN,  Terryville,  Conn 


Japanese  Maples 

IN  LARGE  SIZES. 

HENRY  E.  BURR,  Ward  Place,  So.Orange.N.J. 

Telephone  2064. 


WRITE  TO  US  AT  ONCE ! 


State  what  you  can  use  of  the  followin; 

Varieties. 

15,000  Peach  Trees,  first-class .  15 

5,000  Japan  Plum  Trees,  first-class,  10 


5,000  Pear  Trees,  first-class .  15 

15,000  Currants,  2-year  old .  8 


T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON,  Orange  Co. 


that  we  have  in  surplus  at  low  prices  : 

Varieties. 


200,000  Layer  Strawberry  Plants .  15 

50,000  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants,  15 

50,000  Asparagus  Plants,  1-year .  3  . 

5,000  Rhubarb  Plants,  1-year .  2 

Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Business  Apples 


A  fine  selection  for  business  and  for 
profit:  York  Imperial,  Sutton,  Grimes, 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Arkansaw  or 
M.  B.  Twig,  Baldwiu,  Greeniug,  Hubbard- 
ston  and  others.  Also,  Kieffer,  Bartlett  and  other  business  pears.  No  finer  assortment  fruit  trees 
for  business;  no  better  values  anywhere.  Those  who  know  us  best  trust  us  moat,  and  you  will  find 
it  safe  in  every  way  to  place  your  orders  with 

The  Rogers  Nurseries,  Tree  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


For  $5 


I  will  send,  by  express  or  freight,  1  Paragon,  1  Alpha,  1  Parry’s 
Giant,  1  Early  Reliance,  1  English  Walnut,  1  Japan  Walnut 
1  Pecan,  1  Bismarck  Apple,  1  Dwarf  Rocky  Mt.  Cherry,  worth  $8.20.  Full  line  of 
Nursery  Stock.  Certificate.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


JOE.  CARRIE  SILVERS.  ESTELLA.  REBA.  ROBBIE.  NETTIE. 

Late,  very  Very  hardy,  sure  Hardy,  Very  prolific,  Very  late,  Very  latest  and 

large  and  cropper,  midseason  splendid  quality,  large,  beautiful,  largest  berry 

prolific.  to  very  late.  late.  late.  hardy.  grown,  hardy. 

A  most  extraordinary  list  of  strawberries.  They  are  offered  at  very  moderate  prices  and  without 
any  restrictions.  They  are  our  “PEDIGREE”  NEW  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRIES.  Surely 
you  are  not  going  to  neglect  sending  that  order  in  for  them.  We  have  sent  out  thousands  of  them, 
and  have  orders  for  thousands  more,  but  your  order  shall  have  immediate  attention.  Have  you  a 
catalogue?  If  not,  send  to  us  for  one.  It  Is  free. 

JOS.  II.  33LA.CK,  SOM  CO.,  HigHtstowxi,  KT.  J. 


A  MILLION  TREES 


We  can  suppl; 
every  demanc 
All  stock  select¬ 
ed,  grown  and  budded  with  expert  knowledge  of  the  orchardists  needs. 

MAMMOTH  BLACK  TWIG 

highest  colored  large  W  inter  Apple. 


VICTOR  PEACH  our  newest.  | 
Earliest  in  cultivation.  Hardy,  vig¬ 
orous.  Fruit  large,  firm,  good  ship¬ 
per,  fine  flavor  and  color. 


go 

keeper.  Ask  about  these,  ourPlum 


andothertreeB.  Asparagus  and  Strawberry  plants.  Illust’d  Catalogue  free. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  20.  BERLIN,  Md. 
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A  VISIT  TO  HOPE  FARM. 

A  24-mile  ride  from  New  York  on  a 
branch  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  in  a  north¬ 
erly  direction  through  Bergen  Counity, 
brings  us  to  the  village  of  Woodcliff, 
where  we  find  H.  W.  C.,  with  his  new 
and  lively  road  horse.  A  brisk  drive  of 
10  minutes  brings  us  to  the  entrance  of 
the  compact  little  farm,  now  as  familiar 
and  interesting  to  multitudes  of  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  as  our  personal  homes.  An  old 
stone  house,  belonging  to  the  early  years 
of  the  century,  strongly  and  neatly  built, 
but  with  many  late  additions,  stands 
with  its  gable  to  the  road.  A  famous 
old  native  grape  vine  on  a  broad  trellis, 
and  a  veritable  Methuselah  of  a  Te- 
coma,  or  Trumpet  creeper,  shade  the 
porch,  which  faces  the  east.  The 
dooryard  contains  some  venerable 
cherry,  apple  and  pear  trees,  and  fine 
old  shrubs,  which  must  give  a 
pleasing  succession  of  bloom.  Driving 
through  to  the  stables,  we  enter  a  square 
formed  of  the  various  farm  buildings, 
quite  in  the  English  style.  All  are  in 
good  condition,  having  been  kept  neatly 
painted,  and  show  evidence  of  careful 
home  labor  in  their  construction.  Pass¬ 
ing  through  the  lane  dividing  the  farm, 
we  ascend  a  long  slope  and  come  out  on 
the  crest  of  a  lofty  ridge  commanding  a 
glorious  view  of  fertile  valley  and  wood¬ 
land,  stretching  away  seven  miles  or 
more  to  the  Palisades,  which  just  hide 
the  Hudson  River  from  this  point.  On 
either  side  of  the  lane  lie  fields  outlined 
by  great  stone  fences  composed  of  the 
“hardheads,”  which  must  have  thickly 
strewn  the  ground  in  past  times.  By 
noting  the  size  of  these  big  stones  and 
the  length  of  the  walls  (H.  W.  C.  says 
there  are  nearly  three  miles  or  them  on 
the  place),  one  gets  a  faint  iaea  of  the 
immense  labors  of  past  generations,  who 
have  unconsciously  fitted  the  place  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  agricultural  experiment 
station.  Old  orchards  of  pears  and  ap¬ 
ples,  considerably  past  their  prime,  are 
standing  to  the  right  and  left.  These 
are  again  to  be  made  fruitful  through 
cow  peas,  cultivation  and  Crimson 
clover;  the  three  big  C’s  of  successful 
farming,  where  a  limited  amount  of 
stock  is  kept. 

A  great  stone  wall  runs  to  the  right 
of  the  lane,  lined  with  vigorous  seedling 
cherry  and  apple  trees,  some  of  which 
will  make  admirable  stocks  for  grafting 
tested  varieties.  Farther  back,  we  enter 
a  fine  tract  of  woodland,  nearly  30  acres 
in  extent,  containing  a  surprisingly  high 
percentage  of  vigorous  young  chestnuts, 
40  to  50  feet  high.  This  forms  an  ad¬ 
mirable  timber  reserve,  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  in  value.  At  the  extreme  western 
end  is  an  old  field,  now  growing  up  in 
brush,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
forest,  that  appears  to  be  an  ideal  situa¬ 
tion  for  a  trial  apple  orchard.  As  has 
already  been  told  in  Hope  Farm  Notes, 
the  place  has  been  out  of  cultivation  for 
many  years,  and  affords  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  systematic  restoration  of  the 
soil,  which  was  originally  good,  as  the 
tree  growth  ana  tough  old  sod,  which 
covered  many  fields,  plainly  show.  An 
invaluable  spring  arises  at  the  foot  of 
the  steep  slope,  and  the  streamlet  cross¬ 
es  several  fields,  showing  possibilities  for 
future  experiments  in  irrigation.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  house  we  meet  the  Bud, 
Graft  and  Scion,  ready  for  a  foot  race, 
and  later  the  Madame  presides  over  a 
thoroughly  appreciated  lunch.  The  Hope 
Farm  man  has  here  in  this  90-acre  tract 
a  variety  of  soils,  aspect,  and  elevation, 
that  will  render  his  attempts  at  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  this  old  Jersey  homestead 
of  the  greatest  interest,  and  our  readers 
may  depend  on  getting  an  account  of  all 
failures  as  well  as  any  successes  that 
may  follow  his  carefully-planned  efforts. 

W.  V.  F. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  CLINTON  GRAPE 

Better  varieties  have  killed  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Clinton  grape  among  vine- 
yardists,  who  once  planted  it  to  some 
extent,  chiefly  for  wine.  It  is  too  small, 
skinny,  seedy,  and  sour  to  compete  as 
a  market  grape.  It  makes  a  fair  wine 
with  age,  but  quite  rough  when  new. 
For  the  home  garden,  I  value  it  very 
little,  about  the  same  as  Ives,  as  it 
colors  a  good  while  before  it  becomes 
sweet  and  fit  to  eat,  and  this  early  col¬ 
oring  invites  the  birds  and  boys,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  fruit  is  really  fit  to  eat, 
it  is  so  depredalted  upon  that  none  re¬ 
mains  suitable  to  go  to  the  table.  If 
merely  an  arbor  vine  is  wanted,  it  serves 
pretty  well  far  north,  where  great  hard¬ 
iness  is  required,  but  there  are  others 
equally  hardy,  handsomer,  equally  as 


leafy,  and  bear  better  fruit  The  Taylor 
is  such,  with  white  fruit;  the  Berck- 
mans,  with  red  fruit,  almost  as  good  as 
Delaware;  a  Clinton-Delaware  hybrid  is 
another.  Others  still  might  be  men¬ 
tioned. 

In  the  South,  we  have  so  many  grapes 
superior  in  every  way  to  Clinton  as  mar¬ 
ket,  home  and  ai'bor  grapes,  that  Clin¬ 
ton  is  not  thought  of.  The  Herbemont 
and  Le  Noir,  far  to  the  Southwest,  in 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  etc.,  where  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  dry  and  hot,  whicn  they  endure 
well,  long  have  been  popular,  until  now 
hybrids  of  the  native  Post-oak  grape  (V. 
Lincecumii),  with  Herbemont  and  other 
varieties,  are  rapidly  gaining  favor.  In 
the  Southern  States  eastward  from 
Texas,  the  Norton  and  Scuppernong  are 
favorite  wine  and  arbor  grapes,  while 
Niagara,  Ives  and  Concord  have  been 
much  planted  tor  market,  yet  are  not 
very  satisfactory,  and  the  Carman,  Gold 
Coin,  Beacon,  Fern  and  some  others  are 
rapidly  gaining  favor,  so  that  Clinton  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  planted. 

Texas.  t.  v.  munson. 


THE  SAGE  AND  THE  APPLE  TREE. 

“Not  half  as  many  apples  are  now 
raised  in  Michigan,  as  formerly.” — Ex¬ 
change. 

J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut,  delivered 
a  lecture  on  “Apple  culture  for  profit” 
before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  at  a  recent  Saturday  meeting. 
He  said  in  part:  New  England,  as  re¬ 
gards  soil  and  climate,  is  better  suited 
to  the  apple  than  other  sections  of  the 
country.  We  can  grow  apples  of  finer 
color,  flavor  and  texture  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  than  anywhere  else.  Hereupon,  J. 
W.  Adams,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  sends 
us  the  following  advice: 

Here  plant  the  apple  tree, 

Dig  deep  its  future  bed  and  broad; 
Spread  wide  its  roots,  not  deeper  than  it 
grew. 

Bring  garden  loam,  enriched  the  year  be¬ 
fore  ; 

Thy  thick-soled  boot  should  every  crevice 
fill, 

And  then  with  mallet  made  of  wood, 
sound  to  the  core 

Press  down  the  soil,  until  the  tree  defies 
the  strength  of  youth  to  move  it. 

Its  top  reduce  one-half,  or  more; 

Let  no  excuse  prevent  its  early  setting, 
See  that  no  insects  suck  rich  juices  from 
its  silky  bark, 

Made  crimson  by  their  getting. 

Protect  its  trunk  from  sunshine’s  most  in¬ 
tensive  rays. 

And  place  a  guard,  lest  mice,  so  skillful 
To  destroy,  when  hidden  by  the  snow; 

May  then  elude  thy  sight. 

Thus  by  thy  labor  well  performed, 

Thy  sleep  is  sweet, 

Thy  conscience  clear, 

Thy  basket  will  in  time  a  harvest  reap; 
Thy  store  with  plenty  filled. 


SMALL  HOLES  FOR  TREES. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
the  “Stringfellow’  method  of  setting 
trees.  lit  is  advocated  by  H.  M.  String- 
fellow,  of  Texas.  He  tells  Texas  Farm 
and  Ranch  how  he  set  out  a  large  or¬ 
chard.  His  story  gives  a  good  statement 
of  his  peculiar  method: 

1  laid  off  my  rows  with  a  strong  line  and 
tags  tied  securely  where  the  trees  were  to 
stand.  I  then  measured  and  marked  the 
ends  of  the  rows,  the  rows  being  just  long 
enough  to  allow  of  stretching  the  line  nice¬ 
ly.  This  was  all  on  virgin,  unbroken 
prairie  sod.  I  then  got  a  two-inch  iron  bar, 
sharpened  at  the  end,  and  3%  feet  long  and 
also  a  10-pound  sledge  hammer.  I  had  two 
men;  one  held  and  carried  the  bar,  setting 
it  at  each  tag,  while  the  other  man  drove 
it  down  about  one  foot.  It  was  heavy 
work,  and  they  had  to  alternate  every  five 
or  six  holes.  Well,  the  first  day  I  wore  that 
iron  bar  off  to  18  inches,  and  drove  900  or 
so  holes.  The  next  day  I  tried  a  1%  inch 
bar  and  battered  that  away  by  night  and 
drove  about  as  many;  the  third  day  I  got 
a  one-inch  steel  bar,  and  that  stood  much 
better  and  drove  about  1,200  holes.  I  then 
root-pruned  all  the  trees  and  stuck  them 
down  to  the  bottom,  pears  in  the  larger 
holes  and  apples  in  the  smaller.  I  had  a 
wagon  with  a  barrel  of  water  and  a  half 
load  of  fine  silt  from  a  creek  bed,  with  a 
boy  to  drive  and  wait  on  us.  I  dropped  the 
trees,  carrying  two  buckets,  one  of  the 
earth  and  the  other  water,  and  a  small  tin 
cup.  After  sticking  the  tree  in  the  hole 
they  took  a  handful  of  dirt  and  a  cup  of 
water  and  poured  them  slowly  into  the 
holes  at  the  same  time  until  filled  up.  This 
settled  the  earth  nicely  about  the  roots  and 
stem.  We  set  the  whole  3,000  in  less  than 
three  days.  Every  tree  is  growing  finely. 
*  *  *  Now,  you  just  look  out  for  the 
finest,  healthiest  and  most  productive  or¬ 
chard  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Stringfellow  is  showing  his  faith 
by  his  works  in  the  above  account,  but 
after  all,  his  final  success  w„il  only  show 
that  his  method  is  of  value  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  locality  where  there  are  special 
conditions  of  soil  moisture,  and  a  long 
growing  season.  Setting  the  tree  right 
is  an  important  point,  but  the  after 
treatment  is  what  determines  the  actual 
success  or  failure  of  any  tree  to  return 
profit  to  the  planter. 


During  February  of  this  year  1  contracted  a  severe 
cold  which  caused  me  to  cough  continuously.  1 
commenced  using  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  which  gave 
me  instant  relief,  and  speedily  effected  a  permanent 
cure.  I  have  had  no  return  of  the  symptoms. — DAVID 
L.  BAKKEK.  Deputy,  Indiana,  October  4.  1895. 

If  bilious  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills.— 
Adv. 


The  Best 

Power 


ror  all  purposes  is  an  U  prlght  or  Horizontal  combined 
Engine  and  Boiler  such  as  we  show  here. 

It  is  of  special  value  in  cu  ttlng  und  grind* 
lug  feed,  shelling  corn, 
threshing,  pumping  water, 
separating  cream,  sawing 
wood,  Ac. ,  Ac. 


Leffet 
Engines 


represent  unusual  merit  in  de¬ 
sign,  material  and  construction.  Quick  steamers, 
economical  of  fuel  und  safe.  We  make  them  from 
3  Horse  Power  up.  Prices  very  low  quality  con¬ 
sidered.  Special  Engine  Book  mailed  free.  Address, 


JAMES  LEFFEL  A  CO., 

Box  BO.  Springfield  Ohio. 


Soon  Saves  Its  Cost 


A  Labor  Barm, 


A  12-Year 
Old  Boy 


can  do  more  and  better  work,  eltbec 
In  the  held  or  garden,  with  th 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  can  do  with  common  hoes. 
Plows,  hoes,  cultivates — astride or  between  rows.  Ifnosgent 
in  yonr  town  send  (1.85  foi  sample  delivered  and  terms  to  agents. 

Ulrich  Mfg.Co.,20Rlver  St., Rock  Falls, III 


Steel  Wheels  « 

Any  size  wanted,  any  width  of  tire.  Hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  For  catalogue  and  prices  write 
Empire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  III. 


STEEL  WHEELS  and  HANDY  WAGONS 

of  every  style  and  price  are  made  in  oui 
mammoth  factory  and  sold  direct  to  farmers. 
We  supply  all  trucks  used  by  U.  8.  Govt. 

Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  FENCING 

requiresfewposts.no  top  or  bottom  rail.  Will  not 
sag  or  buckle:  easily  erected;  when  completed  costs 
less  than  old-style  netting.  Our  circulars  give  net 
prices.  Freight  paid. 

JAMES  S.  CASE  (Box  N).  Colchester,  Conn. 


fills  completely  all  fence  requisites  as  to  beauty,  utility 
and  durability.  Specially  designed  for  lawns,  parks, 
cemeteries,  school  grounds,  &c.  Looks  best  ami  is  best 
when  built  with  our  steel  posts.  Illustrated  catalogfreo. 

HARTMAN  M’F’Q  CO..  BOX  19  KLLWOOD  CITV.  PA. 
Or  lfoom  70,  809  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


FARM  FF\PF  to  24  cents  per  rod.  Built  without 
1  hll ill  1  LtlH/b  machine.  First  inquiring,  where 
not  introduced,  gets  special  terms  and  agency. 
BOCHANAN  FENCE  CO.,  Box  258,  Smtthville,  O 


M.  M.  8.  POULTRY 
Half  cost  of  Netting; 
Requires  few  posts,  no 


FENGESSB 


rails.  Best  Hog,  Farm,  Yard, 

Cemetery  Fences.  Freight  paid.  A  A/v 

KANSAS  STEEL  A  WIRE  WORKS.  Kansas  City.  mo. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
Is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  in  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample  to 
test  If  you  will  send  us  120.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Cir.  free.  W.  H.  MA80N  A  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  O. 


EARS  OF  CORN 

can’t  hear  the  Farmers’  loud  praises  of  Page  Fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Perfect  Fruit... 

is  produced  by  perfect  spray- 
ing.Perfect,  spraying  is  done  by 

EMPIRE  KING 

AND 

GARFIELD  KNAPSACK 

The  finest  tn  the  spray,  most  thorough 
in  the  stirring,  easiest  in  the  work. 
An  automatic  brush  keeps  the  strainer 
free  from  thick,  raw  poison.  Impos¬ 
sible  to  scorch  the  foliage.  No  leather 
or  rubber  valves.  Send  for  free  book 
on  spraying.  Agents  wanted.  , 
FIKLD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  Market  St.,  Lockport,  N.  Y# 


your  Fruit  Trees  and 

24  styles  spraying  outfits.  Best 
and  cheapest.  For  prices  and 
full  treatise  on  spraying  all  Fruit  and  Vegetable  crops 
address  WILLIAM  STAHL,  Quiucy,  Illinois. 


LEGGETT  S  CHAMPION 
DRY  POWDER  DUSTER. 
Dusts  two  rows  of  po- 
tatoes,  tobacco,  etc., 
as  fast  as  you  walk. 


Also  a  full  line  of  Hand  Sprayers.  Write  for  circu¬ 
lar.  Agents  wanted. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER.  301  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Cyanide 

Guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.,  for  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas 

the  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  “A 
perfect  practical  remedy,”  says  Prof.  W.  G. 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 
No.  100  William  Street,  New  York. 


Fruit  Packages 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Wire-Stapled  Standard  Berry  Baskets. 

These  Baskets  are  stronger,  more  durable,  and  far 
superior  to  any  other  basket  made.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  price-list. 

WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Monroe  County,  (Lock  Box  43),  WEBSTER,  N.  V 


Good  Fruit 

(always  finds  a  ready  market,  but  to  bring  top 
prices  it  must  be  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
and  substantial  packages.  We  have  every¬ 
thing  in  the  basket  line.  All  sizes  of 

Berry 
Baskets, 

Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 
•ave  money.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and 
new  price  list.  Special  price  in  carload  lots. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

120  Warren  .Street.  New  York  City. 

AN  EARLY  ORDER  WILL  SAKE  MONEY, 


Other  People’s  Profits 

have  Increased  25  to  50  per  cent,  when  they  began  to  spray  tha  right  1  ray — 

■^with  the  right  sprayer,  the  PEPPLER  AND  CLIMAX  SIX-ROW  SPRAYERS. 

They  will  do  as  much  for  you.  Read  now  they  spray  30  acres  a  day,  \ 

- - — how  they  save  the  poison,  increase  crops  one-half ,  pay  for  them- 

selves  in  one  season.  Catalogue  contains  spray  calendar.formnlas,  etc.  Sentfree.  . 
I  also  manufacture  the  Improved  Riggs  Plow  and  Riggs  Fnrrowers. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  60,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.J. 


fvre  Miimiiinm  I'nTYrrr  »  r  *  r  »  i 


Poultry-House  Roofing 

must  be  cheap,  durable  and  entirely 
airtight  and  waterproof. 

P  &  B  Ruberoid  Roofing 

is  what  you  want.  Invaluable  for  siding  and  for 
keeping  floors  dry  and  warm. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

Nos.  81  and  83  John  Street,  New  York. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Canning  Sharks.— I  have  printed  little 
thus  far  about  the  canning  factory  in  our 
neighborhood,  because  I  felt  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  might  be  able  to  make  it  go  after 
all.  It  was  put  up  by  a  company  of  “pro¬ 
moters”— the  agent  being  one  Briggs,  who 
has  been  mixed  up  with  a  number  of  un¬ 
savory  schemes.  It  was  the  old  story— 
often  told.  Farmers  were  told  all  sorts  of 
stories,  and  strange  to  say,  they  believed 
them;  and  subscribed  for  stock.  There 
was  no  competition  and  Briggs  charged 
them  $8,200  for  the  factory.  I  don’t  pretend 
to  be  an  expert  on  such  matters,  but  I  feel 
sure  that  this  figure  was  about  $2,000  too 
high.  The  result  was  that  when  Briggs 
collected  all  that  was  due  him  there  was 
little  left  to  use  as  needed  capital.  That  is 
the  way  the  thing  has  gone  in  dozens  of 
places,  and  I  did  my  best  to  tell  people  so. 
Some  of  the  farmers  were  as  pleased  with 
the  new  factory  as  a  child  would  be  with 
a  new  toy.  My  opinion  is  that  they  will 
feel  more  like  the  child  after  he  sucks 
paint  off  his  toy  before  they  get  through. 

What  About  It?— It  turns  out  to  be  a 
bad  bargain,  but  how  can  that  bad  be 
changed  into  good?  Suppose  I  came  to  New 
York,  and  was  induced  by  some  good 
talker  to  pay  $500  for  a  big  team  of  horses, 
such  as  haul  the  heavy  trucks!  When  I 
got  them  home  I  would  find  that  they  ate 
twice  as  much  as  Frank  and  Dan,  and 
that  my  harness  is  too  small  and  my  tools 
not  powerful  enough  to  give  them  full 
play.  Besides  all  this  I  would  have  $250 
too  much  locked  up  in  them.  The  chances 
are  that  my  family  would  know  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong,  but  I  wouldn’t  shoot 
the  horses  or  let  them  stand  still.  I’d  try 
to  get  the  money  somewhere  to  fit  them 
with  harness  and  proper  tools,  and  then  I'd 
try  to  work  them,  so  as  to  get  that  money 
back.  Now,  it’s  just  so  with  that  can¬ 
ning  factory.  The  only  way  to  make  it  pay 
is  to  put  up  more  capital  and  crowd  it  with 
work.  Some  of  these  farmers  think  that 
they  can  haul  the  best  of  their  stuff  to 
Paterson  or  New  York,  and  send  the  refuse 
to  the  canning  factory.  That’s  where  they 
make  their  mistake.  I  think  it  will  be  a 
hard  struggle  at  best  to  make  a  factory 
pay  in  our  neighborhood,  but  to  try  to  run 
it  on  any  such  system  would  be  folly.  The 
men  who  put  up  $100  would  better  make  up 
their  minds  to  tie  another  $20  on  to  it. 
The  $100  will  surely  run  away  if  left  alone, 
but  the  $20  may  coax  it  back.  How  many 
things  there  are  that  fail  within  a  dollar  of 
of  the  goal,  because  those  who  ought  to 
push  them  lose  heart  and  quit! 

Cherry  Sprouts.— A  Pennsylvania  friend 
has  this  to  say: 

"Page  247;  see  Wild  Strength.  Don’t  re¬ 
plant  those  cherry  sprouts  that  come  up 
around  the  trees  along  the  stone  wall. 
Dig  them  up  by  all  means  and  throw  them 
upon  the  brush  heap  to  burn.  Why  should 
you  have  a  hedge-row  of  cherry  brush  all 
along  your  stone  wall?  For  my  part,  I  would 
feel  like  abolishing  the  trees  from  which 
the  sprouts  came.  Seedlings  of  Morello  and 
hardy  cherries  are  easily  and  cheaply 
raised,  or  Mazzard  stocks  either  cheaply 
bought  or  grown  from  the  seed.  Why  ex¬ 
haust  the  soil  beneath  the  stone  walls  in 
growing  a  wide  hedge-row?” 

Why  not  “exhaust  the  soil”  under  those 
walls?  What  is  it  good  for?  What  Is  any 
soil  good  for  but  to  give  up  its  strength  to 
useful  crops?  As  well  lock  gold  up  in  a 
trunk  and  keep  it  there.  I  have  heard  of  a 
man  who  kept  a  supply  of  gold  in  that 
way.  He  would  handle  it  and  let  it  fall 
through  his  hands  at  night  because  he 
liked  the  feel  of  ill  !  !  No!  No!  I  want 

no  buried  treasure  in  the  soil  of  Hope 
Farm.  I  will  get  all  the  fertility  I  can  rea¬ 
sonably  put  into  it,  and  then  pull  it  out 
again  with  the  best  plants  I  can  think  of. 
The  following  note  from  our  old  friend,  D. 
D.  Cottom,  of  Ohio,  is  nearer  my  idea: 

“In  the  issue  of  January  20  you  wrote  of 
planting  cherries  along  that  stone  pile.  I 
would  suggest  to  move  the  stones,  so  as 
to  plant  the  row  in  the  middle;  planting 
closer  in  the  row  than  in  an  orchard.  The 
rocks  conserve  the  moisture,  also  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  which  w'ould  on  some  occa¬ 
sions  save  the  bloom  or  young  trult  irom 
frost.  The  buds  would  not  start  so  soon 
in  the  Spring.  The  area  covered  by  those 
rocks,  if  you  plant  the  Montmorency  (Or¬ 
dinaire)  cherry,  will  return  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of  about  five  times  as  much  as  a 
crop  of  Sugar  corn,  with  no  labor  but  the 
picking,  and  do  that  with  scissors.” 

The  Soil.— Our  last  three  crops  were 
grown  on  light,  warm  soil,  which  was 
easily  worked.  Last  year  we  planted  our 
first  potato  field  on  April  12.  We  planted 
potatoes  in  the  garden  April  19  this  year, 
but  the  crop  will  not  get  in  much  before 
May  1.  Last  year  we  could  work  the 
ground  a  few  hours  after  a  heavy  shower. 
We  can’t  do  that  on  our  heavier  soil.  I 
started  the  team  at  harrowing  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  a  rain,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
the  field  a  perfect  mud  bed.  No  use  work¬ 
ing  in  mud.  You  will  only  lump  it  up.  It 
hurts  my  feelings  to  stand  still  waiting  for 
a  field  to  dry  out,  but  the  feelings  will 


recover  when  old  Drought  comes  at  us 
later,  and  we  see  how  this  soil  is  going  to 
hold  the  moisture.  I  find,  too,  that  the 
horses  cannot  work  over  so  much  land  in 
a  day  with  this  heavier  soil.  The  tools 
worked  easily  in  our  lighter  sand  on  the 
old  farm.  Very  likely  some  of  the  tools  I 
praised  so  highly  for  what  they  did  in  the 
light  soil  will  fall  here.  It  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  give  any  tool  unqualified  praise, 
for  It  Is  sure  to  fail  In  some  situations. 
The  Acme  harrow  comes  about  as  near  to 
general  utility  as  any  tool  I  know  of.  Our 
sulky  plow  does  great  work.  It  gets  a  firm 
hold  on  the  soil,  and  is  not  so  easily 
thrown  out  as  a  walking  plow. 

Potato  Points. — A  few  weeks  ago  I  told 
what  we  aim  to  do  with  potato  seed  in 
order  to  start  it  right.  We  like  to  plant  it 
as  soon  as  possible  after  cutting.  In  for¬ 
mer  years  planting  has  been  easy.  We  got 
the  soil  in  good  shape,  and  then  hitched 
the  team  to  the  Robbins  potato  planter. 
The  seed  hopper  and  fertilizer  box  were 
filled,  and  off  they  started— Charlie  driv¬ 
ing  and  Uncle  Ed  “playing  piano”  behind. 
This  planter  left  to  Itself  would  skip  now 
and  then,  so  one  man  rides  behind  and  puts 
seed  into  the  missing  places.  The  motion 
he  makes  with  his  hands  would  make  good 
wrist  exercise  for  a  piano  player.  This 
year  I  fear  we  must  give  the  planter  a 
rest,  and  drop  our  seed  pieces  by  hand  in 
the  hills. 

Jack  Frost  tussled  with  the  sod,  but  I 
fear  the  Jersey  article  is  too  much  for  him. 
It  is  turning  up  green  and  smiling,  and  we 
shall  have  to  fight  it  all  Summer.  Nothing 
but  cold  steel  will  prevent  old  Brother  Sod 
from  stealing  our  fertilizer  right  under  the 
eyes  of  the  potatoes.  Do  you  know  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  extra  work  he  will  give  us,  I 
have  great  respect  for  Brother  Jersey  Sod. 
It  is  a  blessed  thing  that  grass  is  so  tough 
and  vigorous,  for  it  holds  the  farm  to¬ 
gether.  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  there  would 
be  some  pretty  flabby  flesh  if  grass  were 
easily  killed  out. 

What  To  Do.— If  the  sod  prove  as  green 
as  I  think  we  shall  operate  about  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Charlie  will  go  ahead  with  the  Cut¬ 
away  and  chop  up  about  one  day’s  work. 
If  it  is  possible  to  do  a  good  job  at  it  he 
will  then  plow  deep  and  use  the  Acme.  If, 
as  I  fear,  too  much  grass  is  turned  up,  we 
shall  omit  the  plowing  and  Cutaway  twice, 
then  he  will  move  on  and  Uncle  Ed  and 
Hugh  will  follow.  Old  Major  will  be 
hitched  to  the  Hudson  fertilizer  drill.  This 
is  a  box  on  wheels,  with  a  hole  at  the 
bottom.  There  is  a  shovel  plow  in  front, 
and  a  mixer  behind.  This  will  open  fur¬ 
rows  three  feet  apart,  and  mix  the  fertilizer 
in  the  soil.  These  furrows  will  be  cross- 
marked  30  inches  apart,  and  good-sized 
seed  pieces  will  be  dropped  at  the  cross 
sections,  the  dropper  kicking  a  little  soil 
over  each  piece.  The  furrows  will  be  filled 
with  the  cultivator.  Thus  we  hope  to  cul- 
tibate  both  ways  and  keep  the  grass  from 
stealing  the  fertilizer.  Some  of  our  friends 
will  say  use  the  planter  anyway,  and  trust 
to  the  weeder  to  keep  the  grass  down.  On 
lighter  soil  we  might  risk  it,  but  in  rainy 
weather  there  might  come  a  week  at  a 
time  when  we  could  not  get  into  the  field. 
That  would  give  the  grass  such  a  start  that 
nothing  could  get  it  out  of  the  drills.  Of 
course  this  plan  may  be  changed.  I  don’t 
like  to  change  plans,  but  have  seen  the 
time  when  there  was  nothing  else  to  do. 

“Admiral  Fillings.”— The  Hope  Farm 
folks  get  much  advice  and  help  from  R. 
N.-Y.  readers.  One  lady  has  sent  the 
Madame  a  recipe  for  what  she  calls 
“admiral  fillings”  for  cake.  I  give  them 
here  for  the  benefit  of  all— hopeful  or  hope¬ 
less: 

Dewey  filling:  One  cupful  powdered 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  butter,  white  of 
one  egg,  one  teaspoonful  vanilla.  Rub  the 
butter  in  the  sugar  until  creamy,  add  the 
beaten  white  and  vanilla,  and  spread  be¬ 
tween  cakes  when  cold.  Sampson  filling: 
One  cupful  powdered  sugar,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  butter;  juice  and  grated  rind  of  a  lem¬ 
on.  Hobson’s  choice:  One  cupful  pow¬ 
dered  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  cocoa,  sifted 
with  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  butter,  white 
of  one  egg,  %  cupful  chopped  hickorynuts, 
one  teaspoonful  vanilla.  Be  sure  to  have 
the  cake  cold  before  using  filling.  Wat¬ 
son’s  filling:  Same  as  Sampson’s,  using  an 
orange  instead  of  a  lemon.  Schley  filling: 
Same  as  Dewey,  using  a  teaspoonful  of  ex¬ 
tract  of  lemon  instead  of  vanilla.  When 
the  filling  is  spread  over  cake  place  sliced 
bananas  on  before  adding  the  next  layer. 
You  may  use  fresh  strawberries  Instead  of 
bananas,  or  fresh  cocoanut,  or  the  pre¬ 
pared  cocoanut  by  soaking  it  in  milk,  or 
brush  the  cake  over  while  warm  with  jelly 
spread  on  thinly. 

We  are  not  very  great  cakers  at  Hope 
Farm,  but  Aunt  Jennie  has  tried  the 
Dewey  filling  on  us.  We  vote  for  it.  It’s 
fine.  Let  Dewey  put  an  equally  appro¬ 
priate  filling  into  his  ideas  regarding  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  we  will 
vote  for  him,  too.  h.  w.  c. 


The  Arkansas  Cultivator  remarks  that 
apple  growers  should  sow  hogs  for  an  or¬ 
chard  crop. 
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The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy. 

A  SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 
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ly  by  J.  K. 
Oomhuult 
ex-Veteri- 
nary  Sur¬ 
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French 
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SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OF  FIRINC 

Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The 
safest  best  Blister  ever  used.  Takes  the  place 
ol  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action.  Removes 
a!  I  Hunches  or  Blemishes  f rom  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  itismvuiuuble. 

UfC  PlllDIkITCC  that  one  tablospoonful  of 

nt  uUAnAN  I  tt  caustic  balsam  win 

produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is  Wnrrnn- 
ted  to  «ive  satisfaction.  Price  S  1  .50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  druggists.  or  sent  by  express,  charges  paid.  with  cull 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAWUENOE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STANDARD 

STEAM  PUMPS.  AIR  LIFTS,  1  ' 

GASOLINE  ENGINES  j 

WRITC  FOR  CIRCULAR  ISSf  . l  ,  I 
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and  coal 


TWO  hundred  bushels 
of  Potatoes  remove 
eighty  pounds  of  “actual  ’  Pot¬ 
ash  from  the  soil.  One  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  8%  “actual”  Potash 
will  supply  just  the  amount 
needed.  If  there  is  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  Potash,  there  will  be 

a  falling-off  in  the  crop. 

We  have  some  valuable 

books  telling  about  composi¬ 
tion,  use  and  value  of  fertilizers 
for  various  crops.  They  are 
sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Your  Orchard 

Is  it  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums  or 
small  fruits  and  berries?  Why  is  it  not 
more  profitable?  How  can  you  make  it 
more  profitable? 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

and  agricultural  chemicals  do  the  work. 
Make  healthier,  hardier,  disease  resist¬ 
ing  trees,  plants  and  vines.  Fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  free  pamphlet,  secured  by 
addressing  John  A.  Myers, 12  OJohn 
St.,  New  York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealers  everywhere. 

Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers. 

The  Slag  Phosphate 

1b  not  In  the  Fertilizer  Trust,  o  We  are 
still  selling  at  old  prices.  Orders  must 
be  sent  in  early  to  receive  prompt 
shipment.  Address 

JACOB  KEESK, 

400  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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N  ON-POISONOUS 

Sheep  Dipping  Powdel 

l»  (PATENTED)  . 

prevents  and  destroys  fly,  lice,  ticks  and 
all  parasites,  on  sheen,  cattle,  horses  and 
dogs.  An  Invaluable  ouro  for  scab. 
Easily  prepared,  easily  used.  Most  eco¬ 
nomical.  Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed 
If  used  as  directed.  On  receipt  of  50c 
sufficient  powder  for  20  gallons  of  “dip” 
will  be  delivered  free. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 


THETOBACCO  WAREHOUSING  AND  TRADING  CO. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


DRILLING 
Machines 


SHKKP-SHEAKING  REVOLUTIONIZED. 

Chicago  Sheep-Shearing  Machine. 

Btewart’s  Patent. 
Price,  $15.00. 

The  only  Sheep  Shearing 
Machine  ever  Invented. 
|  The  day  of  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  hand  shears  is  past. 
Over  one  million  sheep 
shorn  last  season  with  this 
machine.  Thousands  of 
testimonials.  Saves  from 
one-half  to  one  pound  wool 
from  each  sheep.  Pays  for 
Itself  the  first  season.  Be 
humane  and  don’t  butcher 
your  sheep.  Send  for  laras 
illustrated  circular. 
CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT  CO., 

158-00  Huron  St.,  Chicago 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Anv  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  HBOS.,  Ithaca,  N.  T, 


7  JfEk. 


h?o. 


the  least  power.  Carries  the  heaviest  tools.  Drills 
much  faster.  Lasts  longer  and  makes  the  owner 
more  money  than  any  other  Drilling  Machine  on 
earth.  Machines  made  for  drilling  any  depth  or 
diameter,  and  for  Horse,  Steam  or  Gasoline  Fewer. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, TIFFIN, OHIO, 
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25-gallon  pkt.,  50c.;  100-gallon  pkt.,  $2. 

If  druggist  cannot  supply  send  $1.75  for  100-gallon 
pkt.  to  J.  1>.  MERCER,  08  Murray  St.,  New  York. 
Premiums  to  Patrons.  Get  Pamphlet. 
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The  Canadian  government  has  conducted  many 
public  exhibitions  of  spraying.  The  experts  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  a  farmer’s  orchard,  set  up  their  outfit,  mix 
the  chemicals  and  spray  trees  while  a  lecturer  ex¬ 
plains  the  matter  to  farmers.  Mr.  Pettit,  who  writes 
the  article  on  the  first  page,  has  had  charge  of  this 
work  for  two  seasons,  each  of  which  meant  about 
three  months  of  daily  spraying.  He  ought,  therefore, 
to  know  how  to  mix  and  spray  out  effective  informa¬ 
tion. 

* 

Secretary  Wilson  recently  shipped  20  barrels  of 
sweet  potatoes  to  the  London  agent  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  instructions  to  try  the  tubers  on  English 
consumers.  It  is  hoped  that  by  carefully  fostering 
the  trade,  an  extensive  market  may  be  found  abroad 
for  these  vegetables.  It  is  quite  possible,  however, 
that  first  results  will  not  be  very  encouraging,  for 
many  people  find  the  flavor  of  sweet  potatoes  cloying 
and  disagreeable  at  first.  We  have  never  met  with  a 
foreigner  who  did  not  like  sweet  corn  upon  first  in¬ 
troduction,  but  most  people  unaccustomed  to  sweet 
potatoes  have  to  acquire  a  taste  for  them  by  slow 
degrees. 

* 

Now,  then,  gentlemen  of  the  experiment  stations, 
take  a  jump  down  among  the  people  now  and  then. 
Take  this  matter  of  soaking  seed  potatoes  to  prevent 
scab.  You  think  you  have  talked  about  that  till  there 
is  a  scab  on  your  tongue.  Yet,  do  you  know  that 
there  are  thousands  of  people  who  never  heard  of  it, 
and  tens  of  thousands  who  don’t  know  how  to  do  it? 
A  few  bright,  keen  men  are  setting  the  pace  for 
you  and  urging  you  on  to  newer  scientific  problems. 
The  multitude  of  common  people  see  the  ends  of  your 
coat  tails  as  they  whisk  around  some  new  discovery. 
Now  is  it  their  business  to  come  to  you,  or  is  it  your 
business  to  go  to  them? 

* 

| 

Readers  are  receiving  the  Ruby  Queen  rose,  and  all 
seem  pleased  with  it.  One  man  in  Maine  writes:  — 

The  Ruby  Queen  rose  arrived  in  the  best,  of  order; 
looks  very  healthy.  All  the  fears  I  have  about  it  is  that 
the  women  folks  have  read  so  much  about  it  that  I  fear 
they  will  kill  it  with  kindness. 

They  will  not  be  likely  to  do  that.  A  rose  is  one 
of  the  things  that  will  fatten  on  kindness.  That  rose 
was  “made  to  stay,”  and  it  will  well  repay  all  your 
care.  The  rose  is  sent  free  to  all  paid-up  subscribers 
free  of  cost.  Where  do  we  get  our  money  back? 
Why,  we  believe  that  the  rose,  blooming  around  your 
house,  will  do  more  talking  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  than 
you  have  ever  done! 

* 

Many  Congressmen  who  voted  for  the  Puerto  Rico 
Tariff  bill  went  home  to  find  an  uproar  in  their  dis¬ 
tricts.  Thousands  of  people  believed  that  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  plain  and  simple  duty  this  Government  should 
give  the  Puerto  Ricans  what  had  been  promised  them. 
These  men  are  making  things  warm  for  Congressmen 
in  close  districts,  but  a  new  element  in  politics  is 
coming  to  their  aid.  In  some  western  districts,  where 
dairying  is  an  important  industry,  such  Congressmen 
find  that  “honest  butter”  is  the  only  fat  that  can  slide 
them  through.  They  have  been  made  to  understand 
that  unless  they  work  and  vote  for  the  Grout  anti-oleo 
bill  they  can  never  see  Congress  again.  They  know 
that  the  buttermakers  mean  business,  and  a  number 
of  votes  will  be  secured  for  the  bill  by  these  shrewd 
tactics.  The  farmers  are  learning  how  such  things 
are  done.  They  are  quicker  than  they  once  were  to 
take.advantage  of  just  such  situations  as  were  created 
by  the  discussion  of  that  tariff  bill.  That  is  because 


they  are  more  thoroughly  organized  than  ever.  They 
understand  that  a  Congressman  in  a  close  district  will 
do  his  best  work  under  pressure. 

* 

It  is  estimated  that  200,000  Americans  will  go  to 
Europe  this  year  to  attend  the  Paris  Exposition. 
Their  average  expenses  will  not  be  less  than  $400, 
which  means  $80,000,000  taken  out  of  the  country. 
Many  of  them  will  economize  for  months  to  save  the 
money  needed  for  the  passage,  and  will  take  cash 
with  them  to  buy  goods  on  the  other  side.  All  this 
will  take  money  away  from  American  trade,  and  all, 
from  factory  to  farm,  will  feel  it  seriously.  Add  to 
this  drain  the  time  and  money  that  will  be  worse 
than  wasted  over  the  Presidential  election,  and  Uncle 
Sam  may  well  wish  that  both  Exposition  and  election 
were  over.  If  we  could  have  our  way,  these  wander¬ 
ers  would  spend  their  money  in  studying  and  know¬ 
ing  their  own  country. 

* 

Tile  oleo  people  have  been  trying  to  play  a  deep 
game.  They  made  the  cotton-seed  oil  people  think 
that  oil  was  the  chief  ingredient  used  in  their  stuff. 
They  did  the  same  thing  with  tne  swine  breeders  and 
the  beef  cattle  men.  The  result  was  that  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  three  of  these  industries  came  rushing  to 
Washington,  claiming  that  the  Grout  bill  would  ruin 
them.  Now  what  is  oleo?  A  sworn  formula  given  by 
Armour  &  Co.  is  as  follows:  34  pounds  neutral  lard, 
27  pounds  oleo  oil,  12  pounds  cotton-seed  oil,  18 
pounds  milk,  nine  pounds  salt.  The  cost  of  the  100 
pounds,  in  1896,  was  $2.91.  Tax,  tubs  and  mixing 
brought  it  up  to  $6.41,  or  less  than  6%  cents  per 
pound.  It  is  a  wonder  the  oleo  men  do  not  claim 
that  they  make  a  great  market  for  milk.  This  game 
has  proved  a  little  too  deep — it  has  put  the  oleo  men 
out  over  their  heads,  and  has  shown  the  character  of 
their  claims. 

* 

The  gamblers  who  conduct  the  various  race  tracks 
in  New  York  State  claim  to  be  great  friends  of  agri¬ 
culture,  because  the  law  compels  them  to  pay  money 
which  is  given  to  the  county  fair  associations.  As 
well  call  a  saloonkeeper  a  great  patron  of  education 
because  some  of  his  license  money  goes  to  support 
schools.  The  gamblers  also  claim  that  their  races 
keep  the  old  Thoroughbred  blood  to  a  high  standard, 
and  thus  improve  all  other  breeds  and  families  of 
horses.  What  nonsense!  The  present-day  so-called 
race  horse  is  a  mere  kangaroo,  and  no  more  like  the 
old  foundation  stud  horse  of  long-distance  speed,  than 
the  dude  who  trips  along  Fifth  Avenue  is  like  the 
Puritan  settler.  The  sport  of  kings  has  degenerated 
into  the  plaything  of  gamblers.  The  few  dollars  paid 
to  “agriculture”  by  these  gamblers  are  like  a  feather 
against  a  ton  as  compared  with  the  sin  and  moral 
degradation  which  the  race  track  breeds. 

* 

Early  in  April  the  Canadian  government  passed, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  San  Josd  Scale  act,  an 
order  providing  that,  until  May  1,  importations  of  any 
trees,  shrubs,  plants,  vines,  grafts,  cuttings,  or  buds, 
commonly  called  nursery  stock,  will  be  allowed  from 
any  country  or  State  to  which  the  San  Josd  Scale  act 
applies.  All  importations  thereof  must  be  entered  at 
one  of  the  customs  ports  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  St.  John’s, 
Que.,  Niagara  Falls,  and  Windsor,  Out.,  and  Winni¬ 
peg,  Manitoba,  only,  where  they  will  be  thoroughly 
fumigated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  by  a  competent 
government  official,  in  accordance  with  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods.  All  shipments  made  in  accordance 
with  the  above  will  be  entirely  at  the  risk  of  the  ship¬ 
pers  or  consignees,  the  government  assuming  no  risk 
whatever.  The  packages  must  be  addressed  so  as  to 
enter  Canada  at  one  of  the  above-named  ports  of 
entry,  and  the  route  by  which  they  will  be  shipped 
must  be  clearly  stated  upon  each  package.  All  stock 
which  is  too  immature  or  too  far  advanced  for  safe 
treatment  will  be  refused  entry,  and  neld  at  the  port 
of  entry.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  this  order  was 
made  at  the  eleventh  hour,  preventing  it  from  being 
available  to  many  this  Spring. 

* 

Newspaper  reports  of  premature  burials,  and  of 
the  narrow  escape  of  persons  in  a  lethargic  condition 
from  burial,  are  usually  treated  with  much  flippancy 
as  the  work  of  sensation-loving  reporters,  but  recent 
investigations  have  shown  tnat  there  is  entirely  too 
much  ground  for  belief  that  some  of  these  accounts 
are  horribly  true.  Some  authorities  claim  that  under 
the  present  unsystematic  manner  of  conducting 
burials,  one  out  of  every  200  bodies  is  buried  before 
life  is  extinct,  while  more  conservative  estimates 
place  the  percentage  at  not  more  than  one  in  30,000. 
The  nameless  horrors  of  premature  burial  are  so 
great  that  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  consciousness 
after  inhumation,  even  in  the  last  small  proportion, 


is  too  terrible  to  dwell  upon,  and  it  seems  that  every 
care  should  be  taken  when  apparent  death  ensues  to 
have  a  competent  medical  authority  make  a  sys¬ 
tematic  examination  and  ascertain  beyond  a  doubt 
that  life  is  really  extinct.  The  only  absolute  test  of 
death  is  that  of  decomposition  of  the  tissues,  and  in 
a  number  of  European  cities  bodies  are  retained  by 
law  in  mortuary  buildings  provided  for  the  purpose, 
until  absolute  proof  of  death  is  secured,  but  this 
method  has  never  been  kindly  considered  in  this 
country.  Public  opinion  has  lately  been  again 
aroused  in  this  matter  by  the  introduction  of  bills 
in  many  State  legislatures  to  compel  a  more  careful 
examination  in  all  cases  of  supposed  death,  and  by 
the  invention  of  effective  mechanical  devices,  by 
which  any  movement  of  a  buried  body  would  display 
warning  signals  above  the  grave.  The  best  remedy 
now  available,  especially  in  the  country,  is  a  careful 
examination  by  an  experienced  physician,  and  the 
keeping  of  the  body  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  sat¬ 
isfy  any  reasonable  doubts. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

MR.  POTATO  TUBER  TALKS. 

Oospara  scabies!  Eh?  you  think  you’re  smart — 

Because  some  big,  jaw-breaking  name  you  grab. 
“You’re  not  so  much!”  I  know  just  where  you  start 
And  where  you  end— you  mean  Potato  scab. 

I  can  be  high-toned,  too — I’ll  have  you  know, 

Solanum  tuberosum  is  the  name 
My  scientific  friends  give  me  for  show, 

And  I  was  worthy  of  it  till  you  came— 

And  bit  into  my  face  and  made  a  sore 
That  hurts  my  reputation,  but,  see  here, 

We’ll  put  an  end  to  you  for  evermore, 

Here  comes  the  farmer— now,  your  end  is  near. 

Don’t  like  it,  eh?  One  pint  of  formalin, 

Ten  dozen  quarts  of  water  make  a  “soak" 

That  curls  you  up  like  rank,  uncovered  sin, 

Yet,  to  my  sprouts  it’s  like  a  pleasant  joke. 

He’ll  dust  the  sulphur  on  when  we  get  dry, 

You  thought  I  couldn’t  scratch  my  face,  and  so 
You  had  me— now,  old  scabby  friend,  good  bye, 

My  face  is  clean  and  I  must  start  and  grow. 


Hateful  experience  is  often  dear. 

Some  folks  kill  plans;  others  execute  them. 

Yes,  it’s  up  to  Pa  to  bring  his  behavior  up  to  par. 

Please  don't— put  in  a  crop  and  then  let  it  starve. 

How  many  of  your  friends  show  their  tvorks  by  their 
faith? 

“Go  bury  thy  sorrows!”  Don’t  merely  heel  them  in 
as  you  would  your  trees. 

What  animal  will  go  up  head?  The  quadruped  that’s 
thoroughbred  and  thoroughfed. 

Dissolved  and  suspended  poisons  in  spraying  mixtures 
—see  first  page  article  this  week. 

If  you  would  feed  your  sheep,  kick  out  red  tape  and 
in  its  place  sow  lots  of  Essex  rape. 

It  is  said  that  soaking  the  oats  in  the  formalin  solu¬ 
tion  will  give  more  straw  as  well  as  more  grain. 

Newspaper  men  are  “molders  of  public  opinion.”  In 
our  judgment,  they  often  mold  it  in  moldy  molds. 

We  want  information  about  any  organization  of  farm¬ 
ers  that  have  been  able  to  sell  produce  successfully. 

“I  am,  with  best  wishes,  and  check  for  $2,  yours  truly.” 
That  is  the  satisfactory  ending  of  a  letter  from  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Say  what  you  will,  ye  long-faced  folks,  it  still  is  my 
belief— the  power  to  see  life's  funny  side’s  a  fungicide 
for  grief. 

Yes,  my  son,  the  addition  of  a  piece  of  your  mother’s 
mind  to  your  father  makes  a  case  of  Pa  boiling  which 
is  not  rare. 

Renovating  or  depleting  crops— where  does  the  bean 
belong?  Page  302  doesn’t  deal  with  the  baked  variety, 
which  is  distinctly  a  renovating  crop. 

If  you  would  sound  the  depths  of  professed  friendship, 
ask  a  man  to  lend  you  money  on  your  personal  note,  or 
ask  him  to  vote  the  Prohibition  ticket. 

The  idea  of  that  Canadian  correspondent  on  page  304, 
who  wishes  to  go  to  the  ant  for  fertility,  seems  an  odd 
one.  In  South  Africa,  pulverized  ant-hills  are  used  like 
cement,  in  making  floors. 

Have  you  noticed  what  a  tremendous  range  of  material 
is  discussed,  at  this  season,  in  our  fertilizer  queries?  It 
is  not  safe  to  infer,  as  many  appear  to  do,  that  every 
waste  substance  possesses  fertilizing  value. 

This  verse  comes  from  Maine: 

Salt  the  woodchucks  and  the  mice,  .  ; 

In  a  trice; 

And  save  the  cabbage  and  the  harness— 

Ain’t  that  nice? 

The  sweet  potato  illustrated  on  the  first  page  of  The 
r.  N.-Y.,  April  14,  was  not  the  Vineland  Bush,  but  the 
Vineland  Fancy,  the  improved  strain  of  the  Jersey  Yel¬ 
low.  It  is  a  tuber  that  would  attract  attention  under 
any  name. 

The  hired  man  heard  the  lady  of  the  house  laying  down 
the  law  to  the  boss.  He  went  to  the  barn  and  asked  the 
Jersey  cow  this  conundrum:  “Why  is  the  Mrs.  like  the 
Buffalo  show?”  The  Jersey  was  too  busy  to  reply,  and 
the  hired  man  remarked:  “Because  she  aims  to  be  a 
pant-American !” 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— At  Columbus,  Tex.,  April  1 2,  high  water 
on  the  Colorado  River  totally  destroyed  a  railroad  bridge 
that  cost  $100,000.  The  floods  are  now  generally  sub¬ 
siding . At  Currituck,  Va.,  April  12,  during  a 

thunderstorm,  lightning  struck  the  public  school,  killing 
one  pupil  instantly,  and  injuring  another  so  badly  that 

he  is  not  likely  to  live . A  four-story  brick 

building  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  collapsed  without  warning 
April  12,  killing  three  persons  and  badly  injuring  six 

others . A  flouring  mill  at  Columbia  City,  Ind., 

was  wrecked  by  an  explosion  of  natural  gas  April  10, 
killing  two  men,  and  painfully  injuring  several  others. 

. Spreading  rails  wrecked  a  shifting  engine  at 

Snowshoe,  Pa.,  April  12,  killing  three  men  and  injuring 

one  other . The  Gulf  coast  was  visited  by  a 

terrific  storm  April  12.  Several  schooners  were  wrecked 
in  the  Gulf,  and  much  damage  was  done  in  Mississippi 

by  the  accompanying  cloudburst  and  tornado . 

April  13,  nearly  100  deputies  of  the  Sheriff  of  Westchester, 
N.  Y.,  were  held  at  bay  by  striking  Italian  laborers  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  Cornell  dam  at  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
April  14,  rioting  continued,  and  troops  were  called  for. 
April  16,  two  companies  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry 
were  sent  to  the  place,  hoping  that  this  display  of  force 
would  prevent  further  violence.  April  16,  an  infantry 
sergeant,  Robert  Douglass,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  was 
shot  from  ambush  and  killed.  More  troops  were  sent. 
Work  was  continued  April  17,  without  further  trouble. 

. A  disastrous  fire  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  14, 

destroyed  business  property  to  the  value  of  $200,000.  Three 
men  were  trapped  on  the  roof  of  a  coal  elevator,  and 
were  obliged  to  jump;  one  was  killed,  and  the  others 

seriously  injured . A  tornado  occurred  near 

Winfield,  Kan.,  April  15,  causing  several  deaths,  and  de¬ 
vastating  a  wide  stretch  of  country . A  heavy 

explosion  of  natural  gas  at  Logansport,  Ind.,  April  15, 
caused  the  death  of  one  man  and  injuries  to  five  others. 
. April  16,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cided  two  stamp-tax  cases  in  favor  of  express  com¬ 
panies,  holding  that  the  shippers  must  pay  for  the 


stamps . A  heavy  snowstorm  blocked  traffic  in 

Colorado  April  16 . At  Newcastle,  Pa.,  a  large 


tenement  house,  occupied  by  Italians  and  negroes,  was 

burned  April  16;  four  lives  last . April  17,  a 

disastrous  cyclone  swept  over  the  southern  part  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  A  path  200  feet  wide  was  swept  clean  for  many 
miles,  many  buildings  were  destroyed,  and  much  live 
stock  killed. 

CONGRESS.— The  President  signed  the  Puerto  Rico 
Tariff  and  Government  bill  April  12.  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  Chas.  H.  Allen  will  probably  be  the 

first  Civil  Governor  of  the  Island . A  bill  has 

been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Tawney  repealing 

some  of  the  war  stamp  taxes . April  13,  the 

House  passed  a  resolution  providing  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  be  so  amended  that  Senators  be  elected  by  popular 
vote.  .  .  .  .  The  Alaskan  Code  bill  has  been  so 
amended  that  the  Nome  Beach,  below  mean  high  tide, 
may  be  mined  by  Americans  or  those  intending  citizen¬ 
ship . April  17,  Senator  Hoar  delivered  an  im¬ 

passioned  address  against  the  retention  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines . The  Treasury  Department  has  decided 

that  Puerto  Rico  is  not  a  foreign  country,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  drawback  clause  of  the  Tariff  law;  there¬ 
fore,  no  refund  of  duty  can  be  allowed  on  any  of  the 
drawback  on  goods  exported  there. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  number  of  American  soldiers  in 
the  Islands  April  1  was  63,585.  April  14,  the  insurgents 

were  again  active,  making  several  attacks . 

The  War  Department  objects  to  permitting  the  ladies  of 
officers’  families  to  go  to  Manila,  as  adequate  protection 
cannot  be  offered  them . April  16,  cavalry  sur¬ 

prised  a  village  in  Benguet  Province,  which  was  appar¬ 
ently  a  recruiting  center  for  the  insurgents;  the  enemy 
lost  53  men  killed  and  44  captured,  and  the  village  was 
burned. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— An  outbreak  of  bubonic 
plague  has  occurred  in  Persia,  near  the  Turkish  border. 

Within  three  weeks  195  deaths  have  occurred . 

The  French  fishing  boat  Hoche  foundered  off  the  Irish 
coast  April  17;  24  men  drowned . The  revolu¬ 

tion  in  Colombia  is  nearly  at  an  end,  the  rebels  losing 

two  big  battles . Diplomatic  relations  between 

the  United  States  Government  and  Turkey  are  extremely 
strained,  owing  to  the  Sultan’s  broken  promises  regard¬ 
ing  the  payment  of  $90,000  indemnity,  for  damage  to  mis¬ 
sionary  property  during  the  Armenian  massacres. 

. Conditions  in  South  Africa  are  unchanged. 

The  Boers  offered  Portugal  $5,000,000  loan  to  settle  the 
Delagoa  Bay  award,  but  the  offer  was  declined. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Germans  are  trying  to  ar¬ 
range  a  compromise  on  the  Meat  bill,  which  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  without  serious  objections  by  the  United  States. 

The  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  study¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  silk-worm  culture  in  that  locality, 
and  will  distribute  quantities  of  mulberry  trees  for  im¬ 
mediate  setting,  to  feed  the  insects. 

Horses  in  Manila  have  been  suffering  severely  from 
glanders.  The  army  veterinaries  were  working  hard  to 
combat  the  disease,  but  at  the  end  of  February  it  was 
estimated  that  30  per  cent  of  the  horses  in  the  city  were 
infected.  From  the  city  car  stables  50  glandered  horses 
were  removed. 

Reports  received  April  17  from  Louisiana,  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  told  of  heavy  losses  from  floods,  which  in¬ 
jured  crops  severely. 

Dairy  and  Food  Agent  Ambrose  Little,  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Agricultural  Department,  was  recently  sus¬ 
pended  by  Governor  Stone,  pending  investigation  of 
charges  that  the  oleo  laws  were  violated  by  his  collusion. 

Secretary  Wilson  has  arranged  to  have  weather  fore¬ 
casts  distributed  to  farmers  on  the  rural  free  delivery 
routes. 

The  great  Glenn  ranch  of  75,000  acres,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley,  Cal.,  is  to  be  subdivided  into 
small  farms  and  sold.  Before  the  recent  developments 
of  bonanza  wheat  farms  in  the  Dakotas  this  Glenn  ranch 
was  the  largest  wheat-producing  establishment  in  the 
country. 


The  Short-horn  breeders  of  Boone  County,  Mo.,  held  a 
meeting  at  Columbia  April  14,  to  organize  a  movement 
that  will  include  similar  breeders  throughout  the  State. 
They  wish  to  put  a  premium  on  Short-horn  stock  that 
will  bring  out  larger  demand  for  the  breed. 

The  special  course  of  instruction  in  poultry  culture  at 
the  Rhode  Island  College,  Kingston,  R.  I.,  has  become 
very  popular  with  New  York  poultrymen.  Of  the  class 
of  this  year,  which  numbered  23,  five  were  from  the  Em¬ 
pire  State.  Of  the  five  applicants  who  have  already  en¬ 
rolled  for  the  class  of  1901,  four  are  from  New  York. 

The  Agricultural  Department  is  to  establish  an  experi¬ 
ment  station  in  Puerto  Rico,  with  the  view  of  improving 
farm  methods  on  the  Island. 

The  beet  sugar  manufacturers  of  Michigan  are  taking 
steps  to  enforce  their  claim  against  the  State  for  bounty 
during  the  past  season.  Approximately  35,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar  were  manufactured,  thus  making  the 
total  bounty  for  the  year  about  $850,000. 

At  Duluth,  Minn.,  April  16,  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Railroad  opened  a  1,500,000-bushel 
grain  elevator.  The  company  expects  to  handle  coarse 
grain  chiefly,  and  will  handle  millions  of  bushels  of  corn. 
An  annex  to  hold  2,000,000  bushels  will  be  built  later.  Work 
began  recently  at  Duluth  on  what  will  be  the  largest 
grain  elevator  in  the  world— 3,750,000  bushels  under  one 
roof— for  the  Peavey  Grain  Company.  It  is  the  first  in 
America  to  be  made  of  concrete,  and  Is  of  honey-comb 
construction,  with  sealed  bins  90  feet  deep.  It  will  give 
the  Peavey  Company  11,000,000  bushels  of  room  here. 

About  500  western  range  stock  growers,  in  convention 
at  Denver,  Col.,  adopted  resolutions  in  opposition  to  the 
proposition  to  lease  public  lands  to  cattle  companies,  and 
also  opposing  the  cession  of  arid  lands  to  the  States.  A 
committee  arranged  the  preliminaries  for  a  permanent 
association,  to  take  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  River.  It  is  said  to  be  a  movement  in  opposition 
to  the  National  Live  Stock  Association. 

Ohio  has  been  trying  to  pass  a  law  for  the  protection 
of  skunks,  but  it  was  defeated,  through  the  efforts  of 
dealers  in  skins. 


BIG  OLEO  FRAUDS  UNCOVERED. 

The  Philadelphia  North  American' s  Experiment. 

A  DECOY  STORE. — The  North  American,  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  daily  paper,  has  taken  a  practical  method  of 
showing  up  the  oleomargarine  frauds  in  that  city. 
The  facts,  as  given  me  by  their  representative  having 
this  matter  in  charge,  are  as  follows:  There  have  been 
numerous  rumors  that  the  pure  food  laws  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  were  being  violated,  and  that  there  was  col- 


THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE  GUILTY.  Fia.  93. 

This  little  picture  is  reengraved  from  the  cover  of  Bulletin  65  of 
the  Utah  Station  (Logan).  It  is  a  good  hit  and  a  bit  of  pleasantry 
that  will  be  enjoyed  by  all  who  have  tried  to  kill  insects. 

lusion  between  some  officials  of  the  Dairy  and  Food 
commission  and  the  oleo  dealers.  To  get  at  the 
facts,  the  Norm  American  detailed  two  reporters  to 
start  an  oleo  store,  of  course  under  fictitious  names. 
A  large  oleo  wholesaler  was  consulted,  and  the  Ken¬ 
sington  district,  a  factory  section,  selected,  as  being 
a  favorable  place.  Before  arrangements  were  made, 
Ambrose  Little,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Commission  for  the  Philadelphia  district,  was 
seen.  Following  is  a  portion  of  the  conversation  be¬ 
tween  the  oleo  man  and  the  Inspector  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Slocum,  one  of  the  North  American  reporters. 
Little,  on  being  asked  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  in¬ 
vest  any  money  in  the  oleo  business  at  present,  said: 
“Well,  you  know  what  the  law  is.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
do  business  under  the  present  law.’’ 

“Yes,  but  is  the  law  going  to  be  enforced?” 

“Well,  you  know  the  law  is  supposed  to  be  en¬ 
forced.” 

“Are  you  going  to  enforce  the  color  clause  of  the 
law?” 

“There  is  a  test  case  in  the  courts  now.” 

“Yes,  and  if  we  succeed  in  keeping  the  test  case  in 
the  courts  for  two  or  three  years,  will  you  make  us 
any  trouble  in  the  meantime?” 

“The  chemist  is  busy  just  now,  and  the  department 
overworked.  If  there  were  only  a  few  cases,  we 
might  stop  them  until  the  test  case  had  been  decided, 
but  where  there  are  so  many  it  can’t  be  done.” 

“Would  you  advise  a  man  to  start  in  business  now?” 

“I  shouldn’t  hesitate  to  start  into  business  now  if  I 
wanted  to.” 

In  this  interview  Little  said  that  there  were  nu¬ 
merous  dealers  now  selling  without  properly-stamped 
wrappers,  but  that  the  chemist  was  so  busy  that  he 
could  not  take  care  of  them  all;  also  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  State  were  receiving  such  large  revenues 


from  the  sale  of  oleo  that  they  will  never  stop  it,  and 
that  he  personally  was  in  favor  of  the  sale  of  oleo¬ 
margarine. 

HOW  BUSINESS  WAS  DONE. — For  two  months 
this  store  was  in  operation,  and  large  quantities  of 
oleo  were  sold  as  pure  butter,  at  nearly  100  per  cent 
profit.  Protection  from  prosecution  was  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound.  A  license  was  bor¬ 
rowed,  in  direct  violation  of  the  law,  and  transferred 
without  proper  inquiry  by  the  State  officials.  In¬ 
spector  Little  called  at  the  store  several  times,  and 
oleo  was  sold  to  customers  as  pure  butter  in  his  pres¬ 
ence.  He  saw  the  way  in  which  the  law  was  being 
violated,  and  yet  pronounced  the  business  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  him.  On  one  of  his  early  visits  to  the  store 
he  suggested  that  “it  would  be  wise”  to  buy  goods 
from  Callahan  &  Sons,  well-known  wholesale  dealers 
in  oleo.  The  hint  was  taken.  Callahan  quoted  two 
prices,  viz.,  14  cents  with  protection,  or  13  cents  with¬ 
out.  He  stated  that  he  was  in  close  touch  with  the 
State  authorities,  and  able  to  furnish  protection  to 
his  customers  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound;  also, 
that  none  of  his  customers  had  ever  been  disturbed 
by  the  State  officials  for  the  illegal  sale  of  oleo.  The 
young  man  in  charge  of  the  store  pretended  to  be 
very  uneasy,  and  only  a  day  or  two  before  the  busi¬ 
ness  stopped  and  the  disclosure  was  made,  had  a 
talk  with  Inspector  Little,  who  assured  him  that 
Whatever  rrrangements  he  had  made  with  Callahan 
were  all  right,  and  that  he  would  be  thoroughly  pro¬ 
tected.  About  6,000  customers  were  sold  to,  many  of 
the  purchases  being  in  quantities  of  a  pound  or  less. 
In  only  one  or  two  instances  were  questions  asked  by 
customers  as  to  whether  they  were  getting  pure  but¬ 
ter  or  not,  and  these  questions  were  evaded  without 
any  flat  denial,  in  some  such  manner  as  this,  showing 
how  easily  people  are  deceived: 

“Is  this  pure  butter?” 

“That,  Madam,  is  the  purest  article  manufactured. 
We  are  the  representatives  of  a  large  western  con¬ 
cern  seeking  to  build  up  a  trade  in  the  East.  Taste 
it  Isn’t  mat  unusually  fine?  We  keep  it  free  from 
contact  wrch  all  foreign  substances  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  perfect  flavor.”  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
word  butter  is  not  mentioned  in  this  whole  answer. 

LAWS  DISREGARDED. — Instead  of  having  the  oleo 
in  tubs  and  cases  plainly  marked,  as  provided  by  law, 
it  was  displayed  on  counters  separate  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  packages,  and  the  marks  on  these  packages  were 
so  obliterated  that  no  one  would  recognize  them.  The 
words  butterine  and  oleomargarine  were  stamped  one 
over  the  other  on  the  bottoms  of  the  bags  used  for 
holding  the  goods  sold,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  illegible.  The  signs  stating  that  oleo  was  sold 
were  put  in  out-of-the-way  places  where  customers 
could  not  see  them,  and  all  the  time  coats  were  kept 
hanging  on  nails  over  the  licenses,  while  such  signs 
as  “Best  Creamery  Solids,”  “Choice  Creamery  Rolls,” 
and  “Finest  Creamery  Prints”  were  put  in  conspicu¬ 
ous  places. 

OLEO  EVERYWHERE. — Meanwhile,  evidence  of 
another  sort  was  being  collected.  Two  persons  were 
sent  to  various  dairy  stores.  Pure  butter  was  asked 
for  in  every  instance.  On  leaving  the  store  the  pack¬ 
age  was  marked  so  that  it  could  be  identified,  a  blank 
filled  out  giving  all  particulars  in  regard  to  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  store  and  employees.  The  stuff  was  deliv¬ 
ered  to  a  chemist  for  analysis,  and  afterward  put  into 
a  tin  box  and  locked  up  in  a  chest  with  others.  They 
claim  to  have  thus  secured  150  cases  of  direct  viola¬ 
tion,  with  evidence  so  sure  that  there  is  no  possible 
loophole  of  escape. 

SOMETHING  DROPPED.— On  April  16  business 
was  stopped,  and  the  morning  paper  had  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  matter.  The  young  men  staid  at  the 
store  to  make  explanations  to  all  customers  who 
called.  Oi  course  they  were  greatly  surprised,  but 
seemed  glad  to  know  that  they  had  been  deceived  in 
such  a  good  cause.  When  the  first  report  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  was  printed  April  16,  Governor  Scone  at  once  or¬ 
dered  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hamilton  to  sus¬ 
pend  Inspector  Ambrose  Little,  make  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  of  all  the  charges  and  prosecute  all  vio¬ 
lators  of  the  law.  Several  arrests  have  already  been 
made.  Some  of  these  people,  when  examined  by  a 
magistrate,  admitted  their  guilt.  One  man  says  he 
was  assured  of  protection,  and  declares  that  he  will 
disclose  the  whole  thing  when  brought  up  for  trial. 

BRING  THEM  TO  JUSTICE.— It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
instead  of  making  scapegoats  of  Little,  Callahan,  and 
some  few  others,  a  thorough  work  will  be  done,  and 
those  most  guilty  punished,  no  matter  what  their 
official  positions.  The  oleo  men  are  willing  to  put  up 
almost  any  amount  of  money  to  carry  on  their  fraud¬ 
ulent  business,  and  none  but  men  who  are  absolutely 
above  being  bought  are  fit  for  positions  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  or  Dairy  and  Food  Commission. 
The  North  American  stands  ready  to  turn  over  the 
150  cases  mentioned  to  the  State  authorities,  just  as 
soon  as  it  is  clear  that  they  will  be  acted  upon  in 
good  faith,  and  not  juggled  with  and  quashed,  as  has 
sometimes  oeen  the  case,  'mere  are  in  Philadelphia 
130  licensed  wholesale  and  retail  oleo  dealers,  and 
probably  800  stores  and  peddlers  which  sell  without 
license,  and  defy  the  State  and  National  laws;  600,000 
pounds  of  this  stuff  are  sold  per  month.  If  the  one- 
cent-a-pound  protection  were  paid  on  400,000  pounds, 
tnis  would  make  $4,000  per  month,  or  $50,000  per  year 
tribute  to  corrupt  officials.  w.  w.  h. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

NATURE’S  SECRET. 

Nature,  smiling  to  herself, 

A  secret  safe  is  keeping; 

She  knows  her  children  are  not  dead, 

But  only  softly  sleeping. 

She  knows  the  thrilling  flood  of  life 
Within  the  forest  welling, 

And  sees  the  branches  blushing  red 
With  longing  to  be  telling. 

She  feels  the  Mayflowers  lift  their  heads 
From  off  their  mossy  pillows; 

And  now— the  smallest  tree  has  told; 

For  here  are  pussy-willows! 

You  dear,  wee,  furry,  silvery  things, 

We  touch  you  with  caressing, 

And  pluck  your  sprays  with  eager  hands 
And  many  a  whispered  blessing. 

A  robin  chirrups  on  the  hill, 

A  bluebird  in  the  hollow; 

For  these  are  pussy-willow  days, 

And  Spring  is  sure  to  follow. 

—Philadelphia  Record. 

* 

Before  wearing  a  lace  tie  or  barbe, 
line  the  part  passed  around  the  neck  and 
tied  with  silk  muslin  or  gauze  of  exactly 
the  same  tint.  This  will  be  almost  in¬ 
visible,  but,  in  spite  of  its  diaphanous 
texture,  it  will  prevent  the  lace  from 
tearing.  Without  such  reinforcement, 
the  barbe  is  very  soon  ragged  from 
tying. 

A  Cleveland  woman  who  went  to 
vote  for  school  officials  April  2  was  not 
allowed  to  wield  the  ballot,  because  she 
had  given  her  age  wrong  when  register¬ 
ing.  Her  age  was  given  as  21,  whereas 
her  appearance  indicated  45.  She  ad¬ 
mitted  that  her  age  on  ihe  register  was 
incorrect,  but  was  highly  indignant 
when  not  allowed  to  vote.  Surely  the 
New  Woman,  who  desires  to  vote,  should 
be  too  progressive  to  imitate  the  old  in 
sensitiveness  as  to  her  age — especially 
if  she  doesn’t  look  it. 

* 

Growing  old — how  often  we  hear  that 
spoken  of  with  sadness  and  regret. 
Many  good  women  fight  back  every  sug¬ 
gestion  of  ripe  maturity,  and  look  for¬ 
ward  to  what  should  be  venerable  age 
with  dread.  They  wish,  in  nomely 
simile,  to  eat  their  cake  and  nave  it  too 
—to  have  the  knowledge,  experience  and 
privileges  of  maturity,  with  the  ingenu¬ 
ous  freshness  of  youth.  Such  a  com¬ 
bination  is  impossible,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  to  be  young  in  heart  and  soul, 
and  better  able  to  enjoy  the  abiding  joys 
of  life  in  middle  age  than  in  youth.  If 
we  feel  sorrow  then  more  keenly  than  in 
youth,  we  should  at  least  possess  more 
fortitude  and  endurance.  And  when  real 
old  age  comes,  too  often  with  loneliness 
and  mental  isolation,  we  may  remember 
a  saying  credited  to  the  late  Bishop 
Brooks.  Some  one  referred  to  a  clergy¬ 
man  as  being  on  the  shady  side  of  65. 
“The  shady  side,”  said  the  Bishop, 
quickly.  “You  mean  the  sunny  side! 
It’s  'the  side  nearest  to  glory!” 

* 

A  friend  in  Nova  Scotia  sends  us 
some  dulse,  a  seaweed  which  forms  an 
article  of  diet  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
other  countries.  He  says: 

It  is  eaten  quite  extensively  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  A  St.  John 
minister  sent  me  some,  and  I  tasted  it  and 
picked  at  until  it  has  become  one  of  the 
most  appetizing  things  I  ever  got  into  my 
mouth.  Still,  I  don’t  regard  it  as  a  very 
digestible  substance.  I  think  it  must  be 
related  to  the  Irish  moss  which  we  find 
cast  up  in  a  bleached  condition  on  our  own 
;oast. 

The  dulse  is  a  branching  seaweed,  dull 
reddish-purple  in  color.  When  dried  it 
is  thin  and  brittle,  melting  in  the 
mouth  with  a  flavor  of  sea  saltness. 
One  of  the  friends  who  tasted  it  said 
that  it  was  certainly  more  appetizing 
than  pretzels.  We  do  not  know  how 
dulse  is  prepared  for  food,  beyond  the 
drying,  and  shall  be  glad  to  learn,  if 


any  of  our  salt-water  friends  can  tell  us 
how  to  cook  it.  Irish  moss,  or  carra¬ 
geen,  is  another  seaweed  of  very  gela¬ 
tinous  character,  which  is  first  soaked  in 
fresh  water,  when  home-prepared,  to  re¬ 
move  something  of  its  salty  bitterness, 
or  bleached,  for  commercial  use.  It  is 
made  into  jelly,  and  also  into  demulcent 
drinks  for  persons  suffering  from  pul¬ 
monary  troubles.  It  is  a  substitute  for 
Iceland  moss,  which  is  a  lichen,  not  a 
seaweed.  A  substance  said  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  from  carrageen  is  sea-moss  farine, 
which  makes  very  nice  puddings,  but 
we  have  not  seen  this  for  many  years, 

and  it  may  now  be  out  of  the  market. 

♦ 

Complaint  has  been  made  of  the  lack 
of  army  chaplains,  both  among  the  vol¬ 
unteers  and  in  the  regular  army  in  the 
Philippines.  We  hear  reports  of  drunk¬ 
enness  and  immorality  among  the  far- 
off  soldiers,  many  of  ithem,  no  doubt, 
greatly  exaggerated,  without  realizing 
the  need  for  incentives  to  moral  re¬ 
straint  among  these  thousands  of  young 
men,  so  far  from  family  and  social  in¬ 
fluences.  It  is  said  that  Miss  Helen 
Gould,  of  New  York,  now  supports  nine 
or  10  chaplains  in  the  Philippines,  en¬ 
tirely  at  her  own  expense.  These  men 
are  not  officially  recognized  as  chaplains, 
but  as  ministers  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work¬ 
ers,  doing  voluntarily  the  same  work  as 
the  regular  official  chaplains.  The  ex¬ 
pense  to  Miss  Gould  of  maintaining 
these  workers,  paying  salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  is  said  to  amount  to  about  $2,000 
a  month.  She  has  done  this  since  last 
Fall,  when  the  lack  of  Christian  work¬ 
ers  among  the  soldiers  was  brought  to 
her  notice,  but,  like  many  another  good 
and  kindly  deed  on  Miss  Gould’s  part,  it 
has  been  carried  out  without  publicity  or 
ostentation. 

* 

We  have  been  told  for  some  time 
that  full  undersleeves,  such  as  our 
mothers  and  grandmothers  wore  about 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  were  coming 
into  vogue,  and  we  have  seen  several 
waists  with  such  sleeves  among  the 
Spring  displays.  The  upper  sleeve  is 
tight,  coming  to  the  elbow,  and  it  is  con¬ 
tinued  by  a  full  muslin  or  lace  under¬ 
sleeve.  We  saw  one  shirt  waist  of  Delft 
blue  madras,  having  tight  sleeves  to  the 
elbow,  with  undersleeves  of  unbleached 
crash  or  khaki.  The  waist  was  trimmed 
with  shoulder  straps  and  cross  bands  of 
Egyptian  embroidery,  which  is  fine 
cross-stitch  in  positive  colors,  worked 
upon  the  coarse  linen  or  khaki.  The 
sleeves  were  capped  with  similar  bands 
of  embroidery,  the  colors  in  which  it 
was  worked  being  dark  blue,  dark  green, 
and  red  in  several  shades.  We  did  not 
admire  the  waist,  which  was  rather  bi¬ 
zarre,  though  expensive,  but  we  were 
told  that  the  Egyptian  embroidery, 
which  is  much  used  in  England,  will  be 
quite  fashionable  here,  and  it  is  sug¬ 
gestive.  This  cross-stitch  is  quite  easy, 
and  a  woman  with  any  leisure  for  fancy 
work  could  work  collars  and  other  trim¬ 
mings  for  little  girls’  linen  frocks,  using 
linen  floss  in  bright  colors.  The  effect 
is  very  pretty  and,  wffien  readymade,  is 
only  seen  on  expensive  garments. 

Pioneer  Housekeeping. 

Many  pleasant  memories  are  recalled 
when  I  think  of  pioneer  days  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  During  my  early  days  of  house¬ 
keeping  I  tried  cheese  making,  and  as 
I  had  no  press,  my  husband  put  a  rail 
under  the  shed  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
put  a  curd  in  a  hoop  under  that,  and 
hung  a  weight  on  the  end,  and  the  flavor 
of  the  cheese  was  not  injured  by  it.  I 
had  seen  my  mother  go  through  the  pro¬ 
cess,  and  knew  something  of  the  art. 
Afterwards  I  suggested  to  my  husband 


that  if  he  would  get  a  cheese  press  I 
would  keep  on,  and  he  said  he  was  afraid 
I  would  lose  my  skill  if  he  did.  Many  of 
the  old  settlers  have  passed  away.  We 
had  a  distant  neighbor  who,  with  her 
husband  and  family  moved  here  from 
Vermont.  She  told  me  once  that  when 
they  first  talked  of  coming  west,  a  neigh¬ 
bor  said  to  her  that  they  were  too  old 
to  move  so  far.  “But,”  said  he,  “wait 
until  your  boys  get  old  enough,  and  you 
can  help  them  off  to  a  new  country.” 
“Yes,”  said  she,  in  reply,  “that  settles 
it;  where  my  children  are  going  is  the 
place  for  me.”  That  was  what  supplied 
the  courage  to  many  a  settler. 

Necessity  brought  out  the  talent  to  get 
along  with  scanty  conveniences  and 
make  the  best  of  everything.  One 
sturdy  housewife,  whose  family  of  grow¬ 
ing  boys  made  it  necessary  for  her  to 
make  bread  almost  daily,  was  troubled 
to  keep  the  materials  warm  enough  to 
rise  properly  in  her  poorly-built  house. 
She  procured  a  piece  of  wire  of  suitable 
size  and  length,  and  had  it  made  fast  in 
the  ceiling  over  the  stove,  so  that  it 
would  reach  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the 
fire.  The  lower  end  was  bent  into  a 
hook,  and  on  t-iis  she  hung  her  pail  of 
sponge,  and  found  the  'heat  thus  utilized 
to  be  just  what  was  needed  for  success 
in  good  bread  making. 

The  saying  that  Americans  are  addict¬ 
ed  to  pie  making  was  true  with  regard 
to  the  early  settlers  of  the  West.  In  the 
absence  of  the  familiar  and  cherished 
apple,  anything  that  could  be  utilized 
for  pie  making  was  promptly  brought 
into  service.  Currant  bushes  were 
quickly  grown  in  the  rich  prairie  soil, 
and  pie  plant  proved  a  blessing;  but 
meanwhile,  green  tomatoes  sliced  found 
favor,  and  another  original  variety  was 
vinegar  pie,  made  by  using  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  of  vinegar,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  enough 
powdered  crackers  to  thicken  it  while 
baking.  In  the  absence  of  crackers,  flour 
was  used.  It  was  baked  with  two  crusts, 
and  flavored  with  anything  on  hand. 
The  strength  of  the  vinegar  was  always 
taken  into  account;  if  too  strong,  it  was 
diluted  with  a  little  water. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 

Women  in  Armenia. 

“The  conduct  demanded  of  a  newly- 
married  Armenian  woman  will  strike 
Americans  as  very  singular  indeed,”  re¬ 
marked  Artanig  Azhderian,  the  young 
Armenian  writer.  “She  utters  never  a 
word  except  when  alone  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  until  after  the  birth  of  her  first 
child.  Then  she  is  allowed  to  talk  to 
her  child.  A  little  later  she  is  permitted 
to  converse  with  her  mother-in-law; 
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SAMUEL  CABOT,  81  Kilby  St.,  Bostou,  Mass. 


still  later  her  own  mother  may  again 
hear  her  voice,  and  before  a  great  while 
she  will  speak  in  whispers  to  the  young 
girls  of  her  household.  She  must  not 
leave  the  house  during  the  first  year  of 
her  married  life,  except  to  attend 
church.  Her  discipline  as  a  bride  ter¬ 
minates  after  six  years,  but  she  will 
never  again  open  her  lips  to  a  man  un¬ 
less  he  be  her  kinsman.  Young  girls 
are  allowed  a  liberty  of  conduct  that  is 
in  striking  contrast.  They  chatter  free¬ 
ly  and  cheerfully  with  whom  they 
please.  The  Armenian  woman  differs 
radically  from  her  Turkish  sisters. 
Neither  seclusion,  polygamy  nor  divorce 
darkens  her  present  nor  threatens  her 
future.  She  is  not  educated  with  her 
brothers,  however,  as  American  girls 
are,  for  I  remember  how  puzzled  I  was 
when  I  entered  an  American  college  and 
saw  girls  seated  among  the  boys  In  the 
classroom. 

“  ‘John,’  I  said  to  my  neighbor,  ‘what 
are  the  girls  here  for — to  make  the  room 
look  pretty?’ 

“It  seemed  incredible  that  anyone 
could  think  a  girl  capable  of  learning 
along  with  her  brother.  It  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  disgrace  likewise  for  a  man  to 
walk  publicly  with  a  woman,  even 
though  she  be  his  sister.  She  may  en¬ 
tertain  men  callers,  and,  of  course,  her 
face  is  never  covered,  like  a  Turkish 
woman,  but  her  mother  or  some  older 
female  relative  is  always  present.  They 
attend  the  same  entertainments  and 
church,  but  may  not  sit  together.  The 
women’s  seats  in  church  are  partitioned 
off,  and  are  in  the  rear.” 


“It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if  only  the 
beautiful  among  girls  and  women  should 
win  admiration  and  affection.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  the  case.  A  pleasant  ex¬ 
pression,  a  bright  countenance,  a  grace¬ 
ful  figure,  a  charming  m annex*,  and  at¬ 
tention  to  details  in  dress  and  toilet  may 
transform  a  plain  girl  into  one  who  at¬ 
tracts  wherever  she  goes.  ‘What  men 
can  see  in  her,  I  cannot  think,’  murmurs 
the  neglected  beauty,  finding  herself  un¬ 
accountably  deserted.  It  is  not  always 
that  beauty  is  associated  with  charm  of 
manner  and  a  winning  voice;  when  it 
is,  the  union  is  a  strong  one.  But  there 
are  better  things  than  beauty,  and  if 
these  are  honestly  pursued,  the  plainest 
face  will  shine  with  a  radiance  from 
within.  Too  often  this  brightness  of 
look  is  obscured  by  want  of  care  in  ex¬ 
ternals.  Why  should  a  sweet  smile  suf¬ 
fer  from  a  display  of  neglected  teeth, 
or  a  lovely  look  be  spoiled  by  a  blotched 
and  coarsened  skin?  Yet  these  trifles 
tell,  even  against  the  highest  beauty — 
that  of  expression.” — Mrs.  Humphreys. 
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HAT  is  the  value  of  a  guarantee 
that  a  paint  will  last  if  at  the  end 
of  the  time  it  must  be  burned  or 
scraped  off  before  you  can  repaint. 

The  only  paint  that  presents  a  perfect 
surface  after  long  exposure,  without  special 
preparation,  is  Pure  White  Lead.  Employ 
a  practical  painter  to  apply  it  and  the  re¬ 
sult  will  please  you. 

FREE 


For  colors  use  National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  White 
Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show¬ 
ing  samples  of  Colors,  also  .pamphlet  entitled  “  Uncle  Sam’s  Ex¬ 
perience  With  Paints  ”  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co .,  ioo  William  Street ,  New  York. 


“  Wood  treat  ed  with  Creosote  is  not  subject  to  dry- 
rot  or  other  decay.”— Century  Dictionary. 
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A  Shattered  Idol. 

HOW  TIIE  GOOD  ELDER  FED  THE  CALF. 

Regularly  every  Sunday  forenoon  on 
his  way  to  service  the  minister  called 
for  Aunt  M’ri’  Stevens.  Aunt  M’ri’  is  a 
poor,  lone  widow,  and  if  the  minister  did 
not  call  to  take  her  along  in  his  team,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  poor  old  woman 
would  not  'have  heard  his  sermons  very 
often.  And  in  this  Spring  “going” — 
slump  and  snow — why,  what  could  Aunt 
M’ri’  have  done  without  the  genial  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  minister?  And  how  she 
did  spread  his  praises.  And  to  think 
that  this  had  to  happen! 

“Land  sakes,  ye’re  airly,  ain’t  ye, 
Elder,”  she  called  out  of  the  door  when 
he  drove  up  to  the  gate  t’other  Sunday. 
“I  haven’t  got  all  my  chores  done  yet. 
I  haven’t  got  my  dress  changed  or  noth¬ 
in’.  I  guess  ye’d  better  go  right  along 

without  me - ”  but  there  was  a  note  of 

regret  in  her  flustrated  tone. 

The  minister  climbed  out  and  hitched 
his  horse.  He  came  into  the  house 
where  the  old  lady  was  bustling  about. 

“What  have  you  got  to  do,  Sister?”  he 
asked. 

“About  all  the  chores  are  done  except 
feedin’  the  caff,”  said  she.  “His  vittles 
are  mixed,  but  I  haven’t  had  time  to  go 
out  and  tend  to  him.  I  weaned  him  las’ 
week,  and  he’s  a  master  sight  of  bother. 
I’m  going  to  veal  him,  but  the  butcher 
won’t  be  round  ’til  week  after  next.” 

“You  go  right  ahead,  Sister  Stevens, 
and  change  your  dress,  and  I’ll  go  out 
and  feed  the  calf.  I  was  brought  up  on 
a  farm,  you  know.” 

“Massy  me,  Elder.  I  couldn’t  think  of 
lcttin’  you  do  such  a  thing.  It’s  a  tum¬ 
ble  gormin’  piece  of  work.  And  here 
you  are  all  in  your  meetin’  best.” 

“Sister  Stevens,  we  are  here  on  earth 
to  help  each  other.  The  best  way  I  can 
start  in  my  Sunday  is  to  help  you  by 
feedin’  that  calf.  Where  is  the  pail?” 

So  the  elder  took  the  pail  and  trotted 
out  to  the  barn,  where  a  hungry  calf 
was  already  calling  for  breakfast  with 
lusty  baritone.  When  he  saw  the  min¬ 
ister  coming  he  lowered  his  head  and 
commenced  to  butt  his  fuzzy  frontlet 
against  the  bars  of  his  stall  in  an  ec¬ 
stasy  of  anticipation. 

“Steady  now,  steady  now,  you  hand¬ 
some  little  fellow,”  said  the  minister, 
soothingly,  as  he  stepped  over  into  the 
pen.  “Steady  now!” 

And  then  with  the  skirts  of  his  shiny 
black  frock  coat  gathered  between  his 
knees,  he  poured  the  warm  skim-milk 
into  the  trough.  Now  there  are  ways  of 
feeding  a  calf  so  that  he  will  not  do  the 
thing  that  this  calf  then  proceeded  to  do. 
No  matter  what  the  aforesaid  ways  are. 
I  say  this  simply  so  that  the  calf  may  be 
exculpated.  He  simply  acited  according 
to  his  lights.  As  soon  as  the  elder 
poured  the  trough  full  of  milk,  the  calf 
rammed  his  nose  clean  to  the  bottom. 
The  milk  was  up  to  his  eyes.  Through 
nose  and  mouth,  with  one  great 
gulp,  he  took  in  all  he  could 
swoop.  It  shut  off  his  breath.  He 
choked.  He  yanked  his  head  out  of 
the  trough,  and  with  a  whoof  like  the 
bellow  from  the  exhaust  pipe  of  a  steam 
mill — lie  blew.  The  elder  was  right  in 
front  of  him.  After  the  explosion  he 
looked  as  though  he  had  been  standing 
in  the  middle  of  a  dairy  kitchen  when  a 
cyclone  struck  it. 

***** 

The  rest  of  it  Aunt  Stevens  has  told 
so  many  times  to  the  horrified  neigh¬ 
bors  that  I  will  use  her  words. 

“I  heerd  something  of  a  touse  out  in 
the  barn  jest  as  I  was  tying  my  bunnit 
strings.  The  elder  didn’t  come  in  as 
quick  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  so 
I  went  out  there.  Wall,  I  do  hate  dret- 
ful  to  tell  ye  the  rest.  1  wouldn’t  have 
believed  it,  not  if  the  best  friend  I  had 
told  me.  No,  sir;  that  I  wouldn’t.  And 
to  think  that  Sunday  after  Sunday  I 
have  rid  to  church  with  that  sheep  in 
wolf’s  clothes!  To  think  how  I  have 
called  him  the  salt  o’  the  earth! 


“When  I  got  in  the  barn  there  seemed 
to  be  a  tumble  wrassle  goin’  on  in  the 
calf  pens.  I  looked  over  in  there.  Oh, 
massy,  it  was  awful!  There  stood  Elder 
Smart  right  straddle  of  that  caff’s  neck. 
He  had  the  caff  by  the  ears  and  plunk, 
plunk,  plunk!  he  was  jabbin’  his  nose 
down  into  that  trough,  and  what  do  you 
think  he  was  sayin’ — sayin’  right  there 
on  Sunday?  It’s  most  too  awful  to  re¬ 
peat.  Wal,  sir,  he  was  sayin’,  grittin’  his 
teeth  all  the  time — he  was  sayin’: 

“  ‘Drink,  ye  offshoot  o’  Tophet,  drink!’ 

“  ‘Elder,  Elder,’  says  I,  and  I  thought 
he’d  really  abuse  that  innocent  little  caff 
before  he’d  let  it  go. 

“Thinking  it  my  duty  as  a  good  Sa¬ 
maritan,  I  took  the  elder  into  the 
kitchen  and  wiped  off  his  clothes  so  that 
he  was  fit — so  fur  as  the  outside  of  him 
was  concerned — to  appear  in  the  pulpit, 
but  I  told  ihim  that  never,  never  agin 
would  I  dast  to  ride  with  a  man  who 
had  thus  showed  the  cloven  hoof  of  sin. 
I  should  expect  to  be  struck  by  lightnin’ 
out  of  a  clear  sky.  That  is  the  kind  of 
whited  sepulcher  that  is  at  the  head  of 
this,  our  blessed  church,  here.  I  can 
tell  you  the  presidin’  elder  will  get  this 
story  straight,  and  he  will  get  it  right 
from  me.” — Lewiston  (Me.;  Journal. 


The  Beginning  of  a  Home. 

The  American  Kitchen  Magazine  for  April 
gives  the  following  account  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher’s  first  start  in  housekeeping. 
Mrs.  Beecher  related  this  experience  for  the 
benefit  of  some  young  friends: 

“We  were  first  settled  far  West.  For 
six  weeks  we  boarded,  or  rather  were 
entertained  by  a  parishioner.  Then 
changes  in  their  family  rendered  it  ne¬ 
cessary  for  us  to  decide  on  some  more 
independent  mode  of  living.  Boarding 
was  too  expensive,  and  would  eat  up  all 
our  small  income.  But  how  could  we 
keep  house  on  it? 

“You  have  sufficient  to  furnish  one 
room,  you  say.  We  had  nothing.  We 
could  not  rent  a  whole  house.  That  was 
beyond  our  ability.  At  last  we  found 
two  small  rooms;  but  such  rooms!  They 
had  been  occupied  by  laboring  men, 
without  a  woman’s  care,  and  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dirty.  At  last  our  little  rooms 
were  clean,  and  to  furnish  them  was  the 
next  effort.  A  cook-stove,  small  square 
of  cotton  carpeting  that  just  covered  the 
middle  of  the  floor  in  our  ‘best  room,’  an 
old  bureau,  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  half 
a  dozen  cups  and  saucers,  and  as  many 
knives  and  forks,  were  given  us.  The 
husband’s  college  study-table,  chair,  sin¬ 
gle  bedstead,  and  a  brass  lamp  were 
hunted  up  from  the  ‘good-for-nothings’ 
in  the  Seminary  yard,  well  cleaned  and 
polished,  and  sent  down  from  the  Sem¬ 
inary  to  our  home.  We  found,  among 
some  rubbish  in  our  back  yard,  thrown 
out  to  be  burned,  three  shelves,  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  an  old  bookcase.  These  were 
cleaned,  varnished,  and  screwed  to  the 
back  of  the  study-table,  and  the  top  of 
the  table  covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth, 
the  x’emains  of  an  old  coat  found  also 
among  the  ddbris  of  college  days.  Now 
what  country  pastor  could  ask  for  a 
more  convenient,  not  to  say  elegant, 
study-table  than  this?  A  very  cheap 
itable  covered  with  an  old  shawl,  half  a 
dozen  wood-seated  chairs,  a  cheap  bed¬ 
stead,  husk  mattress  and  pillows,  two 
sheets  and  a  pair  of  pillow-cases — to  be 
washed,  ironed,  aired  and  replaced  every 
Monday — completed  the  furniture  of 
what  was  to  be  the  pastor’s  study  and 
our  parlor  and  bedroom. 

“The  smaller  room  was  to  be  the 
kitchen,  and  in  it  the  stove  was  placed. 
There  was  a  sink  in  this  room,  and  from 
two  boards  found  among  the  fuel  the 
husband  made  a  cover,  which  could  be 
shut  down  over  the  sink  and  make  a 
cooking-table  or  ironing-table,  as  need¬ 
ed  A  curtain  of  four-cent  calico  was 
stretched  by  a  wire  across  one  corner  of 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
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the  room,  making  a  half  circle.  A  wire 
ran  through  the  hem  at  the  bottom  and, 
linked  into  staples  at  each  corner,  held 
it  firm  like  a  partition.  Here,  on  a 
bench  on  one  side,  the  tubs  and  wash- 
boiler  were  placed,  the  flour  barrel  and 
other  stores  on  the  other  side;  overhead, 
the  bridle,  saddle,  etc.,  were  hung  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  a  piece  of  this  same  expensive 
calico,  and  a  calico  roof  was  stretched 
over  all  to  keep  out  dust.  The  single 
bed,  redeemed  from  the  rubbish  of  col¬ 
lege  days,  having  been  well-nigh  worn 
out  with  scrubbing  and  scalding,  was 
placed  in  the  back  part  of  the  room. 
Four  long  poles  were  screwed  into  the 
corners,  a  strong  wire  on  which  a  cur¬ 
tain  of  calico  was  strung  was  fastened 
into  staples  at  the  top  of  the  poles.  This 
was  our  wardrobe  when  we  had  no  com¬ 
pany,  and  our  garments  were  tied  to  the 
wire  inside.  But  if  company  came  to 
stay  over  night,  our  garments  were  all 
folded,  put  into  trunks  and  slipped  under 
the  bed,  and  our  double  bed  with  its 
husk  mattress  and  pillows  given  up  'to 
our  guests,  and  we  adjourned  to  the 
kitchen. 

“This  gives  you  a  full  list  of  our  furni¬ 
ture.  Here  we  passed  the  first  year  of 
our  married  life,  and  there  never  was 
and  never  can  be  a  happier  year.  We 
did  our  own  work,  washing,  ironing  and 
all.  After  keeping  well  ahead  of  our 
own  sewing,  we  found  leisure  to  take 
other  sewing  that  was  remunerative  and 
a  great  help.” 


“There  is  always  a  best  way  of  doing 
everything,  if  it  be  only  to  boil  an  egg,” 
said  a  great  American  author.  Daily 
life  is  made  up  of  little  actions,  with  a 
great  one  thrown  in  now  and  again; 
often  the  trivial  routine  hides  some  big 
purpose,  but  the  daily  deeds  are  none 
the  less  apparently  unimportant.  Yet  it 
is  by  the  way  in  which  different  per¬ 
sons  perform  little  actions  that  char¬ 
acter  is  shown.  One  woman  will  walk 
with  her  head  erect,  watching  the 
world;;  another  gazes  despondently 
upon  the  ground;  a  third  stares  into  the 
clouds.  “I  love  to  see  women  walking, 
when  they  neither  shuffle,  strut,  no:“ 
toddle,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  adding  “but 
nineteen  women  out  of  twenty  proceed 
in  those  three  fashions.” — Modes  and 
Fabrics. 


Scrofula  and 


People  tainted  with  scrof¬ 
ula  very  often  develop  con¬ 
sumption.  Anemia,  running 
of  the  ear,  scaly  eruptions, 
imperfect  digestion,  and 
enlargement  and  breaking 
down  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck,  are  some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  scrofula  symp¬ 
toms— are  forerunners  of  con¬ 
sumption.  These  conditions 
can  be  arrested,  consumption 
prevented  and  health  re¬ 
stored  by  the  early  use  of 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

Your  doctor  will  tell  you  so. 

At  all  druggists  *  50c.  and  $1.00 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists.  New  York. 
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iPU— Un  I  L HO  I  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  Mctai 
Plating.  At  home  or  traveling,  taking 
orders,  uaiug  and  selling  Prof.  Gray'd 
Machined.  Plates  Watches,  Jewelry, 
Tableware,  Bicycles  and  all  metal  goods. 
No  experience.  Heavy  plate.  Modern 
methods.  We  do  plating,  manufacture 
outfits,  all  sires.  Guaranteed.  Only  out¬ 
fits  complete,  all  tools,  lathes,  materials, 
•to.,  ready  for  work.  We  teach  you 
the  art,  furnish  secrets  and  formulas 
Pamphlet,  samples,  etc.,  FRKI‘\ 
Works,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Y°U  can  buy  a  chimney  to 
fit  your  lamp  that  will 
last  till  some  accident  hap¬ 
pens  to  it. 

Macbeth’s  “  pearl  top  ”  or 
“pearl  glass”  is  that  chimney. 

You  can  have  it  —  your  dealer  will 
get  it  —  if  you  insist  on  it.  He  may 
tell  you  it  costs  him  three  times  as 
much  as  some  others.  That  is  true. 
He  may  say  they  are  just  as  good. 
Don’t  you  believe  it  —  they  may  be 
better  for  him;  he  may  like  the  breaking. 

Our  “  Index "  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Maciseth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Dyes  for  Rag  Carpets. 

DIAMOND  DYES  MAKE  COLORS  THE 
SUN  CANNOT  FADE. 

They  Do  the  Most  Dyeing  for 
the  Least  Money. 

When  you  dye  rags  or  yarns  for  carpets  and 
rugs,  you  want  colors  that  will  hold  till  the  goods 
are  worn  out.  Diamond  Dyes  are  the  only  pack¬ 
age  dyes  that  will  make  such  colors. 

For  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  be  sure  to  get  the 
special  fast  dyes  for  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  and 
for  wool,  the  fast  wool  dyes,  and  you  will  have  the 
brightest,  fastest  colors  there  are. 

If  you  use  dyes  that  claim  to  color  both  cotton 
and  wool  with  the  same  dye,  you  run  the  risk  of 
spoiling  your  goods,  or  of  getting  colors  that  will 
fade  right  out.  They  may  dye  cotton,  but  they 
will  only  stain  wool.  Diamond  Dyes  will  always 
give  satisfaction. 

Sample  card  of  colors  and  direction  book  for 
home  dyeing  mailed  free  on  request.— Wells,  Rich¬ 
ardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt 
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BLITINK  CO.  Box  500 


Roys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nlckel-Platcd 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 
IX  doz.  Packages  of  Bluino  at  10  cents  each, 
bend  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 
a  largo  Premium  List.  No  money  required- 
""  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


Brass  Band 

IaKtruim'ntH,  Drums,  Uniforms, 
A  Supplies.  Write  for  catalog,  446 
illustrations,  VKKK;  it  gives  in¬ 
formation  for  musicians  and  new 
bands.  lyON  &  HEALY, 

80  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 


COE’S 


ECZEMA  CURE,  $»1  at  druggists.  25c. 
box  of  us.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


".'.'HARD  of  HEARING 

Write  J.  D.  Howe,  M.  I).,  1986  Vermont  Ave.,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  for  particulars  of  a  new,  simple,  successful 
self-treatment. 


a  & 

are  you  one 

of  the  sixty  thousand  who  will  receive 
our  new  Spring  Catalogue,  and  incident¬ 
ally  learn  of  a  way  to  buy  Dry  Goods  for 
less  money  ? 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  a 
request  for  a  copy.  Look  over  our  repre¬ 
sentation  of  latest  styles — see  what  we 
propose  to  sell  you  on  a  strict  small  profit 
basis. 

It’s  an  up-to-date  fashion  book— extra 
well  illustrated  —  with  goods-and-price 
facts  that  will  give  you  a  plain  under¬ 
standing  of  the  store’s  practical  methods. 

Superb  variety  of  Foulard  Silks, 
65c.,  85  c. 

Let  the  character,  tone  and  rich  effect 
thereof  prove  superiority  over  any  ever 
before  submitted  anyways  near  the 
money. 

Extra  large  variety  of  beautiful  Im¬ 
ported  Dimities  iJOc. 

Pretty  inexpensive  Wash  Goods  64,  8, 
10,  12>.jc. — styles  that  show  you  don’t 
need  to  pay  a  lot  of  money  to  get  cottons 
both  pretty  and  useful. 

Write  for  samples. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  ARB  OUTLOOK. 

ARRIVALS  OF  EGGS  are  ample  for  pres¬ 
ent  wants.  Fancy  grades  are  firm,  but 
others  sell  only  fairly  well.  Some  prime 
storage  stock  has  been  disposed  of  at  12% 
cents,  but  the  bulk  goes  at  %  to  %  cent 
lower. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.  —  The  sticky 
weather  has  made  trade  slow  and  weak¬ 
ened  the  market.  Iced  fowls  from  the 
Southwest  are  plentiful.  Fresh-killed 
capons  and  turkeys  go  at  irregular  prices. 
There  is  but  little  call  for  old  ducks  and 
geese,  and  very  few  Spring  ducks  arriving. 

FRUITS.— Receipts  are  light,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rainy  weather  the  market 
lacked  snap.  Refrigerator  stock  is  quite 
well  cleaned  out.  The  supply  of  cran¬ 
berries  is  light,  and  there  is  but  little  call 
for  them.  Florida  strawberries  are  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  some  have  arrived  in  such  poor 
condition  that  they  did  not  cover  expenses. 

BUTTER. — Extras  have  dropped  three 
cents  since  last  report,  and  buyers  have  ob¬ 
tained  some  high  grades  for  one  cent  less 
than  this.  The  lower  prices  have  increased 
consumption  and  improved  trade.  The  best 
quality  goods  are  so  cheap  now  that  buyers 
want  but  little  of  the  lower  grades.  Imi¬ 
tation  creamery  is  very  dull,  and  factory 
grades  drag  greatly. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  weak.  It  was  expect¬ 
ed  that  trade  would  be  brisk  after  the  four 
holidays  in  Europe,  but  export  inquiries 
were  disappointing.  Corn  has  been  higher, 
but  on  free  selling  in  Chicago,  prices  broke 
one  cent.  The  wet  weather  West  and  the 
drop  in  corn  brought  down  oats.  Trade 
was  quite  active,  however,  and  some  ex¬ 
port  business  was  done.  There  is  but  lit¬ 
tle  business  in  rye  and  barley.  The 
Kansas  crop  report  makes  the  acreage  of 
Winter  wheat  75,000  more  than  last  year. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  April,  21,  1900. 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice,  per  bushel  . 2 

Common  to  good  . 1 

Medium,  choice  . 

Common  to  good  . 1 

Pea,  State  or  Michigan,  bbls  ....2 

Michigan,  bags  . 2 

Common  to  good . 1 

Red  kidney,  choice 
Common  to  good 

White  kidney,  choice  . 2 

Common  to  good  . 2 

Yellow  eye,  choice  . 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice  . 1 

Lima,  California  . 

Imported  Giants  . 2 

Imported  pea,  prime  . 1 

Imported  medium,  prime  . 1 

Imported  marrow,  in  bond  . 1 

Peas,  South’n,  b.  e.,  2-bu,  bgs, 

per  bag  . 3  25  @3  40 

Green  peas,  bbls,  per  bu . 1  25  601  27% 

Bags  . 1  17%@  — 

Scotch,  bbls  . 1  25  @1  27% 


2 

15 

@2 

17% 

1 

90 

602 

10 

.2  15602 

17% 

1 

90 

@2 

10 

2 

17%@2 

20 

2 

15 

— 

1 

90 

(o)2 

10 

— 

602 

10 

.1  90  2 

05 

2 

30 

@2 

35 

2 

00 

@2 

25 

— 

602 

25 

1 

80 

601 

95 

— 

603 

55 

2 

80 

602 

90 

1 

90 

®)1 

95 

1 

75 

601 

85 

1 

65 

@1 

75 

Scotch,  bags 


.1  17  %6 


BUTTER. 


—  <S>  18 
17  60  17% 
16  60  1G% 

—  @  15% 
17%(T 


18 
17 

15%<®>  16% 
17  60  — 
—  ®)  17 
16% 


16 
15 
14 

14%@  15 

13  (<D  14 
13  @ 

14%®>  16% 
13  @  14% 


15% 

14% 


14% 


Creamery,  West'n  extra,  per  lb. 

Western,  firsts  . 

Western,  seconds  . 

Western,  thirds  . 

State,  extras  . 

State,  firsts  . 

State,  3ds  to  2ds  . 

State,  dairy,  half  firkins,  fancy. 

Dairy,  Welsh  tubs  . 

Dairy,  firsts  . 

Imitation  creamery,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

liOwer  grades  . 

Factory,  fresh,  firsts  . 

Factory,  3ds  to  2ds  . 

Rolls,  fresh,  common  to  prime.. 

Old  creamery  . 

Old  Western,  factory  . 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  f.  c.,  colored,  large,  finest 

White,  large,  finest  . 

Large,  fair  to  good  . 

Small,  finest  . 

Small,  good  . 

Small,  poor  . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice  .... 

Light  skims,  large,  choice  .... 

Part  skims,  small,  prime . 

Part  skims,  large,  prime  . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 

Part  skims,  common  . 

Full  skims  . 

CHEESE— OLD. 

State,  f.  c.,  small,  col.,  fancy... 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Large,  colored,  fancy  . 

Large,  white,  fancy  . 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  Ben  Davis,  prime,  to 

fancy  . 4  00 

Ben  Davis,  fair  to  good  . 3  00 

Rome  Beauty,  per  bbl  . 3  50 

Baldwin,  choice  to  fancy  . 4  00 

Baldwin,  fair  to  good  . 3  00 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl  . 3  00 

Russet,  Golden  . 2  25 

Poor  to  fair  grades  . 2  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl.. 9  00 

Jersey,  per  crate  . 2  50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  prime  to 

choice,  per  qt  .  20  0 

Fla.,  fair  to  good  .  12  60 

Fla.,  inferior  . 

Ch’n.,  prime  to  fancy  . 

Ch’n.,  common  to  fair  . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less. 

Hav,  No.  1  ..  ..  .  82%@  85 

No.  2  .  77% <fi) 

No.  3  .  70  ®) 

Clover  .  70  @ 

Clover,  mixed  .  72%®) 

Straw,  long  rye  .  65  @ 

Oat  . - .  —  @ 


12%®)  12% 


12 

12%6 


12% 

12% 


11%®)  11% 


@ 


0 

& 


00 

50 

00 

25 

50 

00 

00 

50 


®)11  00 
®)  3  00 


5  ©) 
30  ®) 
20  @ 


25 

IS 

10 

40 

25 


80 

75 

72% 

75 

75 

45 


12  ®>  12% 
11%®)  13% 

—  ®/3  30 


40 

@  80 

9 

®>  9% 

9 

60  9% 

5 

@  6% 

9 

@  10 

60 

@  80 

50 

60  65 

50 

@  55 

1  00 

@1  25 

75 

@1  00 

75 

@  80 

25 

®)  30 

10  ®> 
8%@ 
7  @ 


11 

9 

8 


EGGS. 

Penn.,  fresh,  fancy,  per  doz  ...  12%®)  13 
Western,  storage  packed,  firsts.  12%®  13 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts  .  —  60  12% 

Southwestern,  firsts  .  —  @  12% 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  firsts  12%@  12% 
Ky.,  Tenn.  &  Va.,  average 

best  . 

Other  Sth’n,  fresh,  fair  to  good. 

Western  and  Southern,  fresh, 

dirties,  30  doz.  case  . 

Checks,  per  30  doz.  case  . 3  00 

Duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  per  doz..  —  @  20 

Western  .  17  @  18 

Tenn.  &  Va.,  per  doz  .  16  @  17 

Southern,  per  doz .  14  ®>  15 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz  .  —  @  30 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz  .  65 

Common  to  good,  per  doz  .  40 

Romaine,  per  doz  .  50 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  doz  . 1  00 

No.  2,  per  doz  .  60 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  per 

lb  .  30  ®>  60 

Tomatoes,  per  lb  .  10  60  25 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches  . 2  00  @3  00 

Cauliflowers,  per  dozen  . 1  50  @4  00 

Rhubarb,  L.  I.,  per  100  bunches. 4  00  @5  00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Veals,  choice,  per  lb  .  9  @  — 

Prime,  per  lb  .  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb  .  7 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb —  5%6 

Small,  per  lb  .  5 

Calves,  Barnyards,  per  lb  .  5 

Spring  lambs,  each  . 2  50 

Pork,  light,  per  lb  .  7%6 

Medium,  per  lb  .  7 

Heavy,  per  lb  .  6 

Rough,  per  lb  .  4%6. 

Tenderloins,  fresh,  per  lb .  —  @ 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  pair  . 

Fowls,  per  lb  . 

Chickens,  per  lb  . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb  . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair  . 

Southwestern,  per  pair  . 

Southern,  per  pair  . 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair  . 1 

Southwestern,  per  pair  .... 

Southern,  per  pair  . 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 

POULTRY— DRESSED 
Turkeys,  hens,  average  best  ... 

Toms,  average  grades  . . 

Poor  . 

Philadelphia  broilers,  2%  to  3  lb. 

average  to  pair  .  27  @  30 

Three  to  4  lb  to  pair  .  20  @  25 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  .  10  @  10% 

Western,  dry  picked,  per  lb —  —  ®)  10 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb  .  —  @  10 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  and  East.,  Sp’g.  lb  —  @30 

Western,  average  best .  6  @  8 

Geese,  Western,  average  best...  —  @  8 

Western,  poor  .  5  @  7 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  wh.,  per 

dozen  . 2  75  @3  00 

Large,  dark,  per  doz  . 1  50  @1  75 

Small,  per  doz  . 1  00  @1  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  N.  C.,  prime  doz  bchs  2  50@  3  50 

N.  C.,  culls,  doz  bchs  .  1  50@  2  00 

Charleston,  extra,  per  doz  .  4  6060  5  50 

Prime,  per  doz  bchs  .  3  00®)  4  00 

Short,  per  doz  bchs  .  2  7560  3  25 

Culls,  per  doz  bchs  .  1  75®)  2  50 

Beets,  Florida,  crate  .  75@  1  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate  .  75@  1  00 

New  Orleans  .  3  0060  4  45 

Charleston  .  3  00@  5  00 

Celery,  California,  doz  .  40@  1  00 

Florida,  case  .  2  00@  4  00 

State,  doz  .  2560  90 

Cauliflower,  California  .  3  0060  4  75 

Cabbage,  Florida,  bbl  .  1  50@  3  60 

Charleston,  crate  . 3 

Savannah  . 3 

Long  Island,  bbl  .  4 

North  Carolina,  bbl  .  1 

State,  per  ton  . 30 

Carrots,  old,  bbl  .  1  25@  1  50 

Bermuda  .  1 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  bbl  . 3 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  crate —  2 

Escarole,  bbl  .  3 

Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl  . 

Baltimore,  bbl  . 

Lettuce,  Florida,  bbl  .  1 

North  Carolina,  bbl  .  4 

Okra,  per  carrier  .  1 

Havana  . 1 

Onions,  Bermuda,  crate  .  1 

Havana,  crate  .  1  w® 

Eastern,  white,  bbl  .  1  5*60 

Yellow,  bbl  .  1  60@ 

Red,  bbl  . 1  50@ 

Red,  bag  .  1  25@ 

Orange  County,  white  bag  .  1  60@ 

State  and  West’n,  white,  bbl . 1  50@ 

Yellow,  bbl  . 1  60@ 

Red  bbl  .  1  60®> 

Parsley,  N.  O.,  100  bchs  .  2  00@ 

Bermuda,  per  case  .  1  50@> 

Peppers,  Fla  .  2  00@ 

Havana  .  2  0060 

Parsnips,  old,  bbl  .  1  0060 

Peas.,  Fla.,  basket  .  2  00@ 

Charleston,  basket  .  4  00@ 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket  —  2  00®) 
Romaine,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl  ..  3  0060 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches .  4  0060 

Spinach  .  1  30@ 

String  beans,  prime,  Florida .  2  0060  ■ 

Poor  to  good  .  1  00(3) 

Squash,  bbl  . 1  75@ 

Tomatoes  .  1  7560 

Turnips,  Canada  .  1  25@ 

Jersey  . 1  00@ 


Fruit  Prospects.— In  Niagara  County 
there  is,  so  far,  a  good  show  for  fruit,  and 
especially  peaches.  c.  a.  r. 

Grimes  Golden  is  a  fine  apple,  as  grown 
in  Ohio,  but  it  does  not  do  nearly  so  well 
here  in  western  New  York.  The  weather 
keeps  very  cold,  freezes  every  night,  and 
there  is  lots  of  snow  around,  but  peach 
buds  are  all  O.  K.,  and  trees  look  fine.  We 
hope  for  a  good  crop  again  this  year. 
Wheat  is  also  standing  the  freezing  well, 
but  we  hope  for  a  good  rain  and  warm 
weather  soon.  J.  s.  h. 


The  New  York  Commercial  says  that  a 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  company  has  bought  10 
acres  of  land  near  the  Dismal  Swamp,  Va., 
and  will  erect  a  plant  employing  150  to  200 
hands  in  the  manufacture  of  tubs  and 
buckets  from  the  cedar  and  juniper  which 
abound  in  the  Swamp. 


Change  of  Crops.— Here  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  like  many  other  sections  of 
this  country,  farmers  have  had  to  hustle 
for  a  new  source  of  revenue.  At  least  this 
will  apply  to  most  cases.  With  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  railroads  came  western  grain  and 
meat  competition.  This  had  the  effect  of 
turning  the  attention  of  the  most  progres¬ 
sive  and  thoughtful  farmers  in  other  di¬ 
rections.  While  the  railroads  brought  com¬ 
petition  in  the  form  of  western  grain  and 
meat,  they  also  opened  up  new  industries  in 
the  vast  coal  fields  of  this  section,  this 
greatly  increasing  the  population  and  es¬ 
tablishing  a  good  market  for  truck,  such 
as  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  potatoes,  cabbage, 
and  in  fact,  all  manner  of  vegetables  and 
small  fruits.  Large  quantities  of  apples 
and  peaches  are  consumed  in  the  coal-min¬ 
ing  towns  of  this  section,  and  these  wants 
will  soon  be  supplied  by  our  own  farmers,  if 
one  may  judge  by  the  quantity  of  peach 
trees  that  were  planted  the  last  two  years. 
Thus  grain  farming  has  changed  to  truck¬ 
ing  and  fruit  growing,  as  the  demands  of 
the  markets  have  changed,  and  grain  grow¬ 
ing  proved  unprofitable.  Of  course  almost 
all  our  farmers  and  truckers  grow  the  grain 
consumed  on  their  farms  where  they  have 
land  enough  to  do  so,  but  in  many  cases 
it  can  be  bought  cheaper  than  grown.  This 
is  especially  true  of  breadstuffs  and  if  we 
do  grow  wheat  we  cannot  get  flour  at  our 
local  mills  fit  to  make  bread  for  human 
beings,  and  right  here  I  wish  to  ask  a 
question.  Why  is  it  that  our  local  mills 
cannot  take  good  clean  eastern-grown 
wheat  and  make  a  good  grade  of  flour. 
Many  charge  our  millers  with  making  two 
grades  of  flour  from  their  wheat,  giving 
them  the  poorer  grade  and  reserving  the 
good  for  their  mercantile  trade.  We  are 
not,  however,  prepared  to  verify  this 
charge.  w.  p.  k. 

Pansy,  Pa. 


It’sToiture,-^ 


It’s  Agony, 
forHorsesto 
Plow 


or  work  with  the  harness  digging  into  galled  and 
bleeding  sores.  Give  them  immediate  relief. 
Horses  that  backed  down  hill  from  sheer  agony 
pull  the  heaviest  load  next  day  after  having 

Veterinary 

Pixine 

applied  to  breast  sore.  It  is  Nature’s  own  rem¬ 
edy.  Pure,  scientific  and  unfailing.  It  pene¬ 
trates,  soothes  and  heals.  It  is  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed. 

At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  or  mailed  x>ostpaid. 

upTcir  I  2-oz.  box,  •  45c, 

PRICE  ^  *.lb.  box> 


50c. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  Sale.  FRANK  DOEltRE,  Seigers,  MIsb 


Executor’s  Forced  Sale  of  40  Virginia 

Farms.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  L.  ADAMSON,  Manchester,  Va. 


Farm  for  Sale. — Especially  adapted 

for  apples  and  sheep.  Beautifully  located  on  rail¬ 
road,  one  mile  from  station,  in  famous  hay,  wood, 
apple  section;  elevation  3,000  feet.  Well  watered  by 
mountain  springs. 

S.  C.  SATTERTHWA1T,  Waynesvllle,  N.  C. 


For  Sale. — Fine  Virginia  Stock  Farm, 

8C0  acres.  One  half  cleared,  balance  original  timber; 
along  trunk  line  railroad,  sidetrack  on  place.  Large 
orchard;  good  buildings;  eight-room  mansion  in  fine 
grove.  Pastures  well  fenced.  Thirty-flve  mbes  from 
Richmond,  100  from  Washington.  Land  fertile  and  in 
good  state  of  cultivation.  Convenient  to  store,  post- 
office,  etc.  Watered  by  spring  branches  and  small 
creek.  About  100  acres  meadow  land;  balance  rolling 
but  not  hilly.  Stock,  implements,  etc.,  go  with  place 
if  desired.  Fifty  acres  seeded  to  grain  and  grass. 
Abundance  of  game. 

JNO.  B.  1SETT,  Hewlett,  Hanover  Co.,  Va. 


STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Limited  number  shares  Capital  Stock  of  THE 
UNION  OIL  AND  GAS  CO.  This  company  Is  Incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia  for  the 
development  of  large  tracts  of  oil  and  gas  lands  now 
leased  by  this  company.  The  lands  are  located  close 
to  the  producing  we.ls  In  the  great  oil  and  gas  Helds 
of  West  Virginia  any  South-eastern  Ohio,  and  is 
certain  to  pay  large  dividends  when  developed.  Par 
value  of  each  share  ($5)  NON-ASSESSABLE.  Write 
for  prospectus  and  full  particulars.  THE  UNION 
OIL  AND  GAS  CO..  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


WE  01 Q  a  week  and  expenses  to  men  with 
PAY  O I  Orlgs  to  Introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 
Send  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Parsons,  Kan 


®  Stahl  Knapsack  and  Gould  Barrel 

Spray  Pump,  with  cart,  for  sale  cheap. 

J.  H.  O.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Faulkner  Correspondence  School. — 

We  teach  Commercial  Branches— Book-keeping,  etc. 
Fifteen  years' experience.  Trial  Lesson,  20  cents. 

M.  E.  BERRY,  Manager,  394  Cross  St.,  Malden,  Mass. 


FINANPIAI  ~The  Southern  Investment  Com- 

I  UlHIiUlHL.  pany,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  presents  a 
method  of  investment  to  persons  of  limited  means 
that  enables  them  to  get  quick  and  safe  returns  for 
their  money.  Address  for  particulars 

V.  P.  SNOW  &  CO.,  Brokers,  Norfolk,  Va. 


FINE  MAPLE  SYRUP 

Evaporated  from  pure  maple  sap  on  my  farm.  All 
Goods  Guaranteed. 

F.  J.  DYER,  West  Willlamsfleld,  Ohio. 


Agents  Wanted  fonr“y  Patent  GRUBBERS. 

Address  J.  G.  O’DONNELL.  (Patentee),  Leon,  Va. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Get  Special  Summer  price  on  our  5)4  H.  P.  Gasoline 
Engines,  just  the  thing  for  Sawing  Wood,  Grinding 
Feed,  Cutting  Ensilage,  etc.  Special  low  prices  for 
delivery  before  June  15th.  DIRIGO  ENGINE  AND 
MACHINE  WORKS,  Portland  Me. 


Genuine  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys, 
kVlViO  Huff  Plymouth  Rocks,  Bull  Leghorns. 
Circular.  SAMUEL  DUNBAR,  B. 222,  Klkhorn.W Is. 


GUERNSEYS 


-Choice,  WELL-BRED  STOCK 
at  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
The  Guernseys  are  the  most  Economical  Producers 
of  the  highest  natural-colored  milk  and  butter, 
opcpl  A  I  II fl \A/—!Some  Choice  Mature  Breed- 
OrLulHL  HU  Vl  ing  BullsandgoodBullf’alves 
Write,  CLOVER  RIDGE  FARM,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


JELUFFE.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

129  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES : 


Game 

•  Ponltry, 

■  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

I  Nnts, 

Ginseng, 

I  Spring  Lambs, 

|  Live  Quail. 

Big  Crops 

of  Big  Potatoes 

result  from  applying  about  100  lbs  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

per  acre  just  after  the  potatoes  are 
well  up.  Then,  too,  the  potatoes  are 
smoother  and  more  salable.  Insures 
a  profitable  crop.  Our  books  tell 
about  its  use  on  potatoes  and  the 
profits  produced.  Send  for  free  copies 
before  you  plant  to  Joint  A.  Myera, 
12-0  John  St.,  New  York.  Nitrate 
for  sale  by  fertilizer  dealers  everywhere. 
Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers . 


:  FERTIIJZKPS.— 1 from  factory  to  farm; 

|WE  SELL  YOU  DIRECT.  NO  AGENT'S  PROFITS. 

NO  SALESMAN'S  EXPENSES. 

VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  GIVEN  FREE. 

For  premium  list,  prices,  samples  and  book,  write 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  HERR’S  ISLAND.  PITTSBURG, »PA. 


Agricultural  Chemicals.  j 

For  lowest  prices  on  Muriate  and  Sulphate  of  Potash, 
Kainit,  other  Agricultural  Chemicals,  Acid  Phosphate,  etc., 
address 

TJe  American  Agricultural  cnemical  Co  ^  26  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

aLAALtsLlittaLAiLtBLiALtBLlAitsLAAUBLAALtaLi:! 
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MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

EGGS  GO  DOWN. — I  saw  a  30-dozen  case 
drop  from  the  top  of  a  high  load  bound 
for  the  Havana  steamer.  They  struck  the 
pavement  on  Broadway  in  front  of  the 
Post  Office,  and  made  an  instantaneous  and 
thorough  hatch  right  there  that  would  dis¬ 
count  the  work  of  the  best  incubator  on 
the  market. 

A  MIXTURE.— Every  day  at  the  lunch 
hour  there  is  a  crowd  on  Fulton  street, 
east  from  Broadway,  and  here  the  peddlers 
and  push-cart  men  gather  in  great  num¬ 
bers.  In  a  walk  of  three  blocks  I  counted 
85  push  carts,  and  some  of  the  things 
offered  for  sale  were:  Combs,  spectacles, 
pocketbooks,  brushes,  shoestrings,  fruits 
of  all  sorts,  peanuts,  suspenders,  collar  but¬ 
tons,  caps,  collars,  neckties,  stereoscope 
pictures,  books,  tobacco  pipes  with  stems 
a  foot  long,  knife  sharpeners,  flies  and  car¬ 
penters’  tools,  candy,  and  a  bushel  of 
tooth  brushes  selling  at  two  for  five  cents. 
How  all  of  these  peddlers  make  enough  to 
live  is  a  mystery.  Plenty  of  people  stop  to 
look  at  their  goods,  but  very  few  buy,  and 
often  the  whole  stock  on  a  cart  is  not  worth 
more  than  a  dollar  or  two. 

THE  MOST  USELESS  THING  that  I  have 
seen  offered  for  sale  by  the  street  fakirs 
here  is  a  little  toy  consisting  of  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  two  roosters,  which,  when  worked 
with  a  string,  jump  up  and  strike  at  each 
other  in  something  the  manner  of  fowls 
fighting.  What  they  are  for  is  a  mystery. 
They  are  surely  too  simple  for  a  grown  per¬ 
son  to  play,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
any  decent  parent  would  buv  such  a  de¬ 
grading  plaything  for  a  child.  The  seller 
stands  by  the  hour  working  the  toy. 
What  a  mentally  elevating  employment!  A 
large  dog,  which  I  shall  always  remember 
with  respect,  nearly  demolished  one  of 
these  outfits  one  day.  The  motion  of  the 
toy  attracted  him,  and  he  made  a  grand 
plunge  for  it.  That  fakir  will  be  on  the 
lookout  for  big  dogs  In  the  future. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPORT  NOTES.- 
Durlng  the  five  years,  1894-1898,  the  value 
of  our  imports  of  wool,  hides,  silk,  fruits, 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,  fibres  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  averaged  $368,700,000.  Of  this 
amount,  sugar  figured  at  $90,500,600  and 
coffee,  $83,500,000.  The  yearly  average  from 
Germany  was  $23,000,000,  consisting  of  beet 
sugar,  hops,  hide,  rice  flour,  spirituous  liq¬ 
uors,  coffee  and  bristles;  China’s  average 
was  $17,000,000,  chiefly  silk,  tea,  opium  and 
rice;  Japan  sent  silk,  tea  and  rice  worth 
$16,900,000;  France,  wines,  hides,  silk,  fruits 
and  vegetable  oils  valued  at  $16,600,000; 
Italy,  silk,  fruits,  nuts,  macaroni,  cheese, 
wool  and  liquors  worth  $14,000,000.  Great 
Britain’s  yearly  average  was  about  $33,000,- 
000,  consisting  of  wool,  hides,  feathers,  flax, 
sugar  and  spirituous  liquors,  mainly  the 
products  of  British  dependencies  re-export¬ 
ed  from  the  mother  country.  Hawaii  av¬ 
eraged  $12,000,000,  the  chief  items  being  rice, 
sugar,  coffee,  bananas  and  hides;  Canada, 
$9,900,000  in  horses,  cattle,  hay,  potatoes,  to¬ 
bacco,  wool,  flax,  peas  and  beans;  the 
Netherlands  $9,000,000,  about  one-half 
Sumatra  tobacco,  and  the  rest  sugar,  oils, 
cheese,  seeds,  hides  and  flax;  and  Egypt's 
annual  average  was  $5,000,000  in  cotton  and 
goat  skins. 

THE  SALMON  COMBINE  Is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  the  unqualified  success  that  its  pro¬ 
moters  anticipated.  Pacific  Coast  advices 
state  that  this  year  80  per  cent  of  the  fish 
will  be  handled  by  packers  outside  the  trust 
known  as  the  Columbia  River  Packers’  As¬ 
sociation.  The  original  idea  was  to  get  a 
majority  of  the  packers  into  this  concern, 
which  would  then  be  strong  enough  to 
dictate  to  the  tinplate  and  twine  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  prevent  them  from  selling  to 
competing  packers.  Without  nets  and  tin¬ 
plate,  outsiders  would  not  stand  much 
chance.  These  and  numerous  other  plans 
for  controlling  the  Columbia  River  out¬ 
put  came  to  grief,  and  the  combine  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  special  hold  on  any¬ 
thing  at  present.  It  is  stated  that  packers 
will  pay  six  cents  per  pound  cash  for  April 
and  May  fish  weighing  over  19  pounds. 

CHICAGO  MILK  MATTERS.— Advices 
from  Chicago  state  that  the  Retail  Milk 
Dealers’  Association  in  that  city  has  failed 
to  control  the  market  as  it  anticipated, 
and  that  the  price  to  the  consumer  has 
dropped  from  7^  to  six  cents  per  quart. 
This  is  one-fourth  cent  lower  than  before 
the  combination  started  last  Fall.  The  idea 
was  that  the  small  dealers  could  either  be 
absorbed  or  crowded  out  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  so  that  the  trust  would  have  things  its 
own  way  in  the  Spring;  but  so  many  con¬ 
sumers  dropped  the  big  concern  and  pat¬ 
ronized  the  outside  dealers  that  the  latter 
felt  encouraged  to  hold  out,  and  they  are 
making  a  good  showing.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  combination  has  thus  lost  from  10  to 
20  per  cent  of  its  patrons. 

CHEESE  NOTES.— Not  far  from  260,000,000 
pounds  of  cheese  are  produced  in  this  coun¬ 
try  annually.  New  York  has  nearly  2,000 
factories,  turning  out  76,000,000  pounds  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  Other  heavy  producing 


States  are  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio. 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  The  New  York 
State  output  dropped  nearly  60,000,000 
pounds  in  seven  years.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  makers  of  inferior  grades 
have  counterfeited  well-known  brands,  thus 
bringing  them  into  disrepute.  This  has 
done  the  greatest  damage  to  our  foreign 
trade.  If  a  producer  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  a  grade  of  uniform  excel¬ 
lence  has  no  protection  against  his  brand 
being  stolen  and  put  on  a  lot  of  poor  stuff, 
he  is  apt  to  become  discouraged  and  either 
go  to  making  a  poorer  grade  or  quit  alto¬ 
gether.  While  we  have  been  making  low- 
grade  and  filled  cheese,  Canada  has  been 
Improving  her  product,  which  has  grad¬ 
ually  taken  the  place  of  ours  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market,  and  the  number  of  factories  in 
Canada  has  increased  from  a  few  hundred 
to  nearly  2,500.  Canadian  exporters  have 
bought  in  upper  New  York  large  quantities 
of  cheese,  shipped  it  to  Liverpool  as  Can¬ 
adian  product,  and  received  a  higher  price 
than  the  same  grades  brought  under  Ameri¬ 
can  brands.  Within  the  last  year  or  two, 
we  have  been  waking  up  to  these  facts.  Our 
product  is  being  improved  and  efforts  are 
being  made  to  secure  legislation  which  will 
thoroughly  protect  labels.  Illinois  makes 
most  of  the  filled  cheese.  The  output  last 
year  was  about  2,000,000.  The  makers  have 
to  pay  an  annual  license  of  $400  and  a  tax 
of  one  cent  per  pound  additional. 

_  W.  W.  H. 

Missouri  Apples  for  Paris  Exposition. 

On  March  3  the  apples  held  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  by  the  Armour  Packing  Company  were 
all  examined,  sorted,  repacked  in  new  bar¬ 
rels,  and  shipped  in  a  refrigerator  car  with 
a  through  train  of  meat  direct  to  the 
steamer  St.  Paul  at  New  York  City.  The 
barrels  were  entirely  new,  made  of  the 
best  flour  stock,  and  all  the  hoops  painted 
red,  so  that  they  could  be  easily  distin¬ 
guished  from  any  others,  and  yet  present  a 
neat  appearance.  As  the  superintendent 
of  the  Armour  Cold  Storage  department 
said,  it  was  the  neatest  shipment  ever 
made  from  their  plant.  The  steamship  St. 
Paul  sailed  on  March  14,  and  cold  storage 
was  provided  on  board  for  all  the  apples 
to  be  sent,  and  they  were  delivered  at 
Havre,  France;  there  placed  In  cold  storage 
and  drawn  upon  each  week  as  needed  to 
keep  up  the  display.  A  Missouri  table 
will  be  kept  full  of  fruit  during  the  whole 
exhibition.  We  have  73  barrels  of  the  very 
best  apples  that  could  be  secured  in  the 
State,  and  feel  sure  that  we  shall  have  a 
most  creditable  exhibit,  as  there  are  enough 
of  them  to  use  three  or  four  barrels  each 
week  of  the  six  months  of  the  Exposition. 

The  following  varieties  were  sent  in 
quantity,  because  we  wish  to  make  this 
a  strictly  commercial  exhibit:  Ben  Davis, 
Gano,  York,  Clayton,  Winesap,  Willow- 
twig,  Ingram  and  Janet.  A  number  of 
barrels  were  also  sent  containing  about  20 
varieties,  thus  showing  others  of  our  mar¬ 
ket  apples.  We  have  in  this  collection 
more  than  any  other  State  except  one,  and 
shall,  of  course,  expect  an  excellent  dis¬ 
play.  We  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of 
those  Europeans  to  our  western  apples, 
and  thus  open  a  market  for  more  of  them 
than  ever  before.  l.  a.  Goodman. 

Westport,  Mo. 

Florida  Transportation. 

This  would  be  a  great  vegetable  country 
here  if  given  any  encouragement  by  rail¬ 
way.  But  the  Plant  system  seems  to  have 
settled  on  a  game  of  freeze  out.  They 
don’t  see  that  a  cheaper  rate  with  three  or 
four  times  the  amount  of  freight  would  In 
the  end  make  them  more  money  than  pres¬ 
ent  prohibitive  tariff.  They  will  ship  a 
barrel  weighing  say  100  pounds  from  Chi¬ 
cago  here  for  75  cents  or  80  cents,  and  yet 
if  that  same  barrel  is  filled  to  be  sent  back 
the  rate  is  $1.50.  Last  season  a  man  a  few 
miles  north  of  here  had  some  melons  to 
ship;  on  the  switch  at  his  station  was  a 
car  from  Chicago  loaded  with  wagons  that 
had  been  shipped  there  for  less  than  $50. 
It  was  going  back  empty.  He  wanted  to 
load  it  with  melons  for  Chicago,  but  the 
rate  back  was  $150,  so  he  didn’t  ship.  At 
another  point  on  the  same  railway  was  a 
large  acreage  of  cabbage,  but  the  market 
was  down  and  the  growers  couldn’t  afford 
to  ship  under  existing  freight  rates.  Thev 
went  to  the  authorities  and  said  that  if 
they  could  get  rates  reduced  half  they 
would  ship  entire  crop,  and  would  thus 
be  enabled  to  make  something  themselves. 
They  were  refused.  They  then  offered  to 
crate  the  cabbage  and  deliver  entire  crop 
at  depot  to  railway  if  the  railway  would 
allow  them  the  freight  rates.  In  other 
words,  they  would  give  the  railway  the 
cabbage  if  they  would  pay  the  growers 
what  the  railway  was  charging  for  taking 
it  to  market.  This  was  also  refused,  and 
the  entire  crop  rotted  in  the  field,  d.  r. 
Florida. 


The  Missouri  Southwest  remarks  that 
farmers  in  that  section  who  have  been 
subsoiling  for  the  past  few  days  rather 
than  talking  politics  or  discussing  the  Afri¬ 
can  war,  will  get  some  results. 


Sweet  butter  can’t  be  made  in  a  sour 
churn.  The  stomach  is  a  churn.  A  foul 
stomach  fouls  the  food  put  into  it.  When 
the  food  is  fouled  the  blood  made  from 
it  is  fouled  also.  Foul  blood  means  dis¬ 
ease.  Cleanse  the  churn  and  you  have 
sweet  butter.  Cleanse  the  stomach  and 
you  have  pure  blood.  The  far  reaching 
action  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  is  due  to  its  effect  on  the 
stomach  and  organs  of  digestion  and 
nutrition.  Diseases  that  begin  in  the 
stomach  are  cured  through  the  stomach. 

”  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  has 
proved  a  great  blessing  to  me,"  writes  Mrs. 
Ellen  K.  Bacon,  of  Shutesbury,  Franklin  Co., 
Mass.  «  Prior  to  September,  1897,  I  had  doctored 
for  my  stomach  trouble  for  several  years,  going 
through  a  course  of  treatment  without  any  real 
benefit.  In  September,  1896  I  had  verv  sick 
spells  and  grew  worse ;  could  eat  but  little.  I 
commenced  to  take  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicine  and 
in  a  short  time  I  could  eat  and  work.  I  have 
gained  twenty  pounds  in  two  months.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamps 
to  pay  expense  of  mailing  only.  Send 
ai  one -cent  stamps  for  paper -bound 
volume,  or  31  cents  for  cloth  binding,  to 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  663  Main  Street,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 


HALL  STEEL  TANKS 


made  of  galvanized  steel,  they  cannot  rust,  rot,  bu 
from  freezing,  fall  to  pieces  from  drying  out,  etc.  y 
make  tanks  for  all  purposes.  Also  troughs  for  fe< 
ing  calves  and  pigs,  cooling  milk,  hauling  llqi 
manure,  etc.  Prices  and  estimates  cheerfully  si 
Wr't?  to-day.  THE  HALL  STEEL  TA1 
LO.,  1)4  N.  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago.  Ill 


Successful  Fruit  Growing. 

The  address  delivered  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Lenox  Sprayer  Com- 
pany,  of  ^’ttsfleld.  Mass.,  before  the 
Lenox  Horticultural  Society  at  Lenox, 
Mass.,  mention  of  which  we  made  in 
previous  Issues,  was  such  a  popular  suc¬ 
cess  that  the  company  have  been 
obliged  to  change  the  plan  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  address  is  rlmost  a  college 
education  to  fruit  growers,  fruit  dealers, 
and,  in  fact,  to  anybody  eating  fruit  or 
even  having  but  few  fruit  trees,  or  in 
any  way  concerned.  It  wa3  an  ad¬ 
mirable  address,  is  quite  lengthy,  about 
an  hour’s  talk.  It  is  said  that  had  it 
been  placed  on  the  market  .n  book  form 
it  might  have  yielded  the  speaker  a 
fortune;  it  no  doubt  would  have  sold  at 
a  good  price.  All  rights  were  reserved, 
however.  The  full  address,  profusely 
illustrated,  In  pamphlet  form,  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  sent  to  fruit  growers  and 
owners  of  estates,  free  for  the  asking, 
but  requests  for  it  came  from  all  sorts 
of  people.  Dressmakers,  school  boys 
and  girls,  clerks,  leaders  of  clubs,  young 
lawyers,  college  boys,  and  many  who 
never  owned  a  fruit  tree  or  even  a  busti 
under  the  sun,  sent  for  it  The  com¬ 
pany  had  to  draw  a  line  at  this  point 
as  it  was  never  intended  for  this  class 
of  people.  To  prevent  imposition  the 
address  will  only  be  sent  to  people  in¬ 
terested  in  fruit  culture,  and  a  fee  of  50 
cents  In  postage  will  be  charged.  This 
book  exclusively  treats  of  the  interests 
of  owners  of  fruit  and  shade  trees,  the 
kind  of  pumps  in  orchard  work  or  in  the 
park  to  be  used,  with  comments  upon 
the  “homemade”  Bordeaux,  made  on  a 
barn  floor  by  Mike — or  Jim — with  a  hoe 
in  hand,  and  its  failure.  Published  on 
good  paper,  easy  reading,  plain  in  lan¬ 
guage,  free  from  technicalities.  We  be¬ 
lieve  this  book  to  be  a  good  investment 
for  owners  of  country  seats  or  fruit 
growers.  We  have  one  on  our  table; 
the  book  is  all  right  Send  for  the  lec¬ 
ture  to  the  Lenox  Sprayer  Co.,  420  West 
Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  “Cut  this  out 
before  you  forget” 


CLARK’S  CUTAWAY  SULKY 


is  doing  first-class  work  In  nearly  all  kinds  of  sod 
and  stubble  land.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price-list  to 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Higgainim,  Conn 


FREE! 


One  pair  only 
to  every  Farmer 
reader,  of  our 
new  combined 


Quick  Shifter  and  Anti-Rattler 

Vcu  can  c>angefrom  pole  to  shaft  in  15  seconds, 
without  wrenches.  Fits  any  carriage,  prevents  rat¬ 
tle,  and  will  outwear  your  buggy.  Regular  price.  60c. 
We  desire  In  th's  way  to  create  a  demand  with  hard¬ 
ware  and  carriage  trade  quickly.  Send  your  address 
with  six  ifii  2c.  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  mailiDg.  and 
wo  will  send  absolutely  free.  Manufactured  by 
BEKGOLD  SHAFT  COUPLING  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purposi 


Stationary*,  Portable* 
Engine*  and  Pomp*. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co..  Box  26.  Sterling.  Ill 


BEST  SEEDER  ON  EARTH! 

14  ft.  Seeder,  *4.40;  16  ft.  Seeder 
*4.75.  A  Plow  complete,  *6.95.  Bug- 
gies,  Wagons,  and  all  Implements 
Practical  Cream  and  Seeds  at  wholesale.  Write 
Separator.  quick  to  It.  F.  FOSTER, 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Allegan,  Mich 


YOUR  insurance! 


11  ould  not  cost  you 
nearly  no  much 
if  you  had  a 

good  sized 
tank  of 
water  on  the 
roof  or  in 
the  garret 
for  fire 
emergency. 

It  Is  easy  to 

have  your 
own  water 
works 

if  you  just  know 
how. 

A  Goshen”  Storage  Tank 

“f®  *h®. one  1'ere  8hr-.a  8lmPIe  line  of  pine  from 
gurn  t  to  cellar,  with  stop  cocks  on  each  floor  and 
"  $»*<;  h«"e  and  you  have  splendid  lire  protection.  > 
’  these  tanks  as  large  or  as  small  as  desired 

or  to  tit  any  odd  space.  Ask  for  what  you  want;  get 

„°“r„S  ",atre8  a,Kl  price?-  w e  make  other  tanks  for 
a  vai  iety  of  purposes.  Send  for  FREE  circulars. 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  AND  MACH.  CO. 

27  Purl  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


'VTVTTV 


GALVANIZED-STEEL  TANKS. 

For  all  purposes  and 
of  any  size  wanted. 
Cheaper  than  wood  and 
last  four  times  as  long. 
Never  rot  or  leak.  Will 
not  burst  by  freezing. 
Shipped  subject  to  inspection  before  payment. 
Also  SILOS,  FEED  COOKERS  and  BATH  TUBS. 
Drop  us  card  and  get  full  particulars  and  see  the 
money  we  w-ill  save  you. 

B.  F.  FREELAND  &  SONS, 

Box  7,  Middle  bury.  Ind. 


pinmiminnniniiniiitM^ 

i  Steel  Roofing 


msmm 


E  ONLY  TOOLS  YOU  NEED. 


We  have  nn  hand  26  000  square*  BRAND  1 
NEW  STEEL  ROOFING.  Sheets  either  ] 
flat,  corrugated  or  “V” crimped.  4,  .  • 
Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet  \  I  .  |  H 

u*f  100  square  feet .  V  ■  •  ■  W 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer 
is  required  to  lay  this  roofing.  We  furnish 
with  each  order  onfficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  lay  It,  without  additional  charge. 

Write  for  our  rree  catalogue  No.  67  , 
01  general  merchandise  bought  by  Us  at 

Sheriff’s  and  Receiver's  Sales.  _ 

"OCR  PKICBS  ARB  ONK-RALP  OV  OTHBEB." 

&HICAG0H0USE  Wrecking  Co* 

W.  35th  &  iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


April  28 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


SOILING  CROPS  FOR  COWS. 

A  Rhode  Island  reader  has  three  acres  of 
old  pasture  and  six  head  of  stock.  He  has 
two  acres  of  green  rye.  He  will  grow  an 
acre  of  sweet  corn,  and  feed  the  green 
stalks.  He  has  some  vegetable  peas  left 
from  last  year.  What  can  he  sow  on  the 
three  acres  that  will  give  most  green  food 
to  be  cut  and  fed? 

Probably  a  mixture  of  about  three 
bushels  of  a  good  strong-growing  var¬ 
iety  of  oats  and  one  bushel  of  peas  per 
acre  will  give  the  earliest  satisfactory 
green  feed  that  can  be  |rown  from  seed 
sown  this  Spring.  Barley  will  grow 
about  one  week  quicker  than  oats,  and 
perhaps  a  strip  of  barley  might  be  sub¬ 
stituted  on  one  side  by  simply  sowing 
barley  instead  cf  oats,  and  sowing  the 
barley  seed  somewhait  thicker  than  oats, 
as  it  does  not  stool  as  much,  although 
I  think  it  holds  the  pea  vines  up  fully 
as  well  as  oats.  I  have  used  both  Can¬ 
ada  and  Marrowfat  peas,  the  last  mak¬ 
ing  a  larger  growth  of  vine,  and  not 
maturing  quite  as  quickly  as  the  first. 

We  have  been  soiling  milch  cows  for 
over  20  years  "id  all  through  the 
earlier  years  oats  and  peas  were  one 
of  our  surest  soiling  crops.  We  usually 
made  the  first  sowing  about  April  20, 
and  followed  with  two  others  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  about  a  week  or  10  days.  Some¬ 
times  the  first  and  second  sowings  would 
mature  at  about  the  same  time,  owing  to 
climatic  conditions.  About  July  1  is  as 
early  as  they  can  be  counted  on  as  suit¬ 
able  to  feed,  as  I  do  not  think  it  pays  to 
feed  them  until  fully  headed  out.  Of 
late  years  owing,  I  think,  perhaps  some¬ 
what  to  the  conditions  of  our  soil,  the 
oats  and  peas  have  not  been  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  formerly.  Some  years  they  have 
been  nearly  ruined  by  rusts,  and  the 
peas  by  mildew. 

For  a  crop  to  follow  the  oats  and  peas 
1  would  recommend  Japan  millet;  there 
are  several  varieties  of  this,  but  the 
kind  grown  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  and  called  barnyard 
millet  is  the  best.  It  has  spreading 
heads  like  common  Barn  grass,  but  is 
a  giant  by  our  common  native  weed  of 
similar  habit  of  growth.  It  requires 
about  10  quarts  per  acre  on  rather 
moist,  rich  land.  It  does  not  mature 
quite  as  quickly  as  Hungarian,  which 
sometimes  will  grow  in  eight  or  10 
weeks,  but  yields  enough  to  pay  for 
waiting  a  while  longer,  and  also  re¬ 
mains  longer  in  condition  to  feed.  An 
important  factor  in  sowing  soiling  crops, 
especially  in  hot  dry  weather,  is  not  to 
allow  the  soil,  when  fitting  for  the  seed, 
to  become  dried,  and  if  possible,  to  pre¬ 
vent  it,  as  weeks  lost  in  waiting  for  the 
seed  to  gather  sufficient  moisture  to 
sprout  and  grow  will  make  considerable 
difference.  Another  point  in  soiling  is 
always  to  figure  on  more  ground  than  is 
thought  necessary,  as  owing  to  drought 
and  other  unfavorable  conditions,  the 
yield  is  often  less  than  a  full  crop.  For 
many  years  we  have  planned  to  have  a 
crop  of  clover,  Orchard  grass,  or  some 
similar  crop  to  fall  back  on  in  case  of  a 
shortage  or  failure  of  different  soiling 
crops  to  mature  at  the  proper  time.  In 
case  there  is  more  than  needed  to  feed 
green,  it  can  be  cured  for  Winter  feed¬ 
ing.  I  would  advise  beginning  to  feed 
the  Winter  rye  as  soon  as  it  is  about  a 
foot  high,  and  would  cut  the  last  as 
soon  as  the  neads  are  fully  out,  as  if  it 
is  allowed  to  stand  until  it  blossoms  it 
will  be  poor  feed,  and  the  cows  will 
show  it  in  their  appetites  and  at  the 
pail.  The  first  cut,  if  on  rich  land,  will 
start  up,  an-  by  the  time  the  other  is 
all  cut  will  do  to  cut  again,  and  help  to 
piece  out  between  the  rye  and  oats  and 
peas.  Ft  A.  PUTNAM. 

Massachusetts, 


a  SPAVIN 

Ringbone,  Rpinit  nr  Curb  will  reduce  the  sell- 
inpr  price  of  any  horse  50  per  cent.  You  mij^ht  just 
as  well  get  full  value  for  your  horse.  Cure  him  with 


While  “Rocks”  and  While  “Doites.” 

Can  The  R.  N.-Y.  tell  me  the  distin¬ 
guishing  points  of  a  White  Plymouth  Rock 
hen  and  of  a  White  Wyandotte?  We  have 
recently  purchased  two  White  P.  Rocks; 
they  have  rose  combs,  and  some  people 
tell  us  that  they  are  not  White  P.  Rocks, 
but  Wyandottes,  because  of  the  rose  comb; 
others  say  that  the  White  Rocks  have  rose 
combs  sometimes.  We  wish  to  know 
whether  the  While  P.  Rocks  do  have  rose 
combs,  and,  if  so,  how  they  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  White  Wyandotte? 
The  rooster  that  came  with  them  every¬ 
body  admits  to  be  a  White  P.  Rock,  and, 
if  the  hens  are  not  the  same  kind,  we  wish 
to  take  steps  to  secure  some.  H.  i.  m. 
Gilboa,  N.  Y. 

White  P.  Rocks  with  rose  combs  are 
approaching  dangerously  near  to  White 
Wyandottes.  There  are  a  few  breeders 
who  breed  Plymouth  Rocks  with  pea 
combs,  but  none  with  rose  combs.  In 
fact,  to  the  inexperienced,  the  comb  is 
the  principal  distinguishing  feature  be¬ 
tween  the  two  breeds.  While  there  is  a 
general  difference  in  the  make-up  of  the 
birds  which  the  experienced  breeder  will 
readily  notice,  yet  me  amateur  will 
scarcely  notice  the  difference,  especially 
with  ordinary  specimens,  unless  they 
were  side  by  side  for  comparison.  The 
Wyandotte  is  rather  shorter  in  back, 
neck  and  shanks,  with  a  slightly  fuller 
breast;  more  blocky,  or  closer  built,  as 
the  horseman  would  say.  J.  e.  s. 

Broeder  Heal,  Chicks  and  Skim-Milk. 

Poultry  papers  tell  me  to  get  my  brooder 
heat  up  to  85  degrees,  then  put  the  chicks 
in;  the  animal  heat  will  raise  it  to  95  de¬ 
grees,  keep  it  there  for  four  or  five  days, 
then  lower  one  degree  per  day  until  I  get 
it  down  to  75  degrees.  When  the  tem¬ 
perature  outside  falls  20  degrees  during 
the  night,  the  brooder  is  pretty  sure  to  fall 
with  it,  even  when  attended  to  two  or 
three  times  during  the  night.  How  ought 
it  to  be  run?  At  what  age  can  young 
chicks  have  skim-milk?  E.  R. 

Ida  Grove,  Iowa. 

All  brooders  should  be  so  construct¬ 
ed  that  they  will  be  the  least  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  outside  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  that  it  is  possible  to  get  them,  and 
my  advice  to  E.  It.  is,  if  his  brooder  will 
not  maintain  a  reasonably  even  tem¬ 
perature  even  when  attended  to  two  or 
three  times  during  the  night,  to  take  an 
old  axe  and  make  it  into  kindling  wood, 
or  carefully  place  iit  on  a  brush  heap 
that  is  to  be  burned.  This  will  be  by 
far  better  than  using  it  to  kill  little 
chicks  with,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
much  less  work.  The  temperature  of 
the  brooder  for  young  chicks  should 
vary  very  little  from  90  degrees  for  the 
first  week,  after  which  it  may  be  grad¬ 
ually  reduced  to  80  degrees  at  the  end 
of  three  or  four  weeks.  Overheating  or 
chilling  chicks  during  the  first  month 
does  more  to  prevent  the  markets  from 
being  overstocked  with  poultry  than  all 
other  causes  combined.  If  the  heat  is 
right  the  chicks  will  usually  get  along 
well  on  almost  any  kind  vJ  good  sound 
food,  but  if  heat  goes  far  wrong  no 
amount  of  nursing  will  pull  them 
through.  Skim-milk  may  be  given 
young  chicks  from  the  start.  When  ob¬ 
tainable  I  always  use  stale  bread  moist¬ 
ened  with  milk  as  the  principal  food  for 
the  first  few  days,  and  think  it  the  best 
food  that  can  be  used.  j.  e.  s. 


Bony  and  nnnatnral  enlargement*,  also  all  forma 
of  Umrnru  yield  readily  to  this  remedy.  It  la  cer¬ 
tain  and  aure  in  its  effects  and  cures  without  a 
blemish  as  it  does  not  blister. 

Opdykc,  Ill.,  Pec.  17.  1*97. 

Dear  Sira F.nclo«*d  find  atamp  for  your  Treatla*  on  the 
Horae.  I  can  truly  recommend  your  Kendall’a  Spavin  Cure, 
for  I  have  used  It  for  several  years  on  Hparln.,  Splints  and 
I tameness,  it  has  always  given  pood  satisfaction,  1  am  never 
without  a  liottle  on  band.  Use  my  name  if  desired. 

JAR.  C.  MOORE. 

It  works  thousands  of  cures  annually.  Endorse¬ 
ments  like  tho  above  ore  a  (guarantee  of  merit. 
Price,  $1;  all  for  As  a  liniment  for  family  use 
it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  KENDAM/H 
SPAVIN  CUKE,  also  “A  Treallse  on  the  Horse,”  the 

book  free,  or  address  _  .  _ 

DR.  B.  j!  KBNDALL  CO-  P.NOSBURO  FALLS,  VT. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Eggs. — 20  for  $1.  White  Wyandotte 

and  Huff  Leghorn. 

JOHNSON  &  ORR,  Collins  Center,  N.  Y. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  exclusively. 

Incubator  Eggs,  $11  per  1(K). 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  Greene  Co.,  N.  V. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. — Prize  win¬ 
ners  wherever  shown.  Eggs,  $2  per  sitting. 

JOHN  U.  JANNKV,  Brighton,  Md. 


A 


grand  lot  of  Barred  ltocks  for  sale.  Eggs  from 
exhibition  matings.  Circular  free. 

C.  F.  G1FFKN,  Lock  Box  85.  8t.  Clairsville.  Ohio. 


Newton's  Heave,  Cough, 
Distemper  and  Indiges¬ 
tion  Cure,  Wind,  Throat 
and  Stomach  Troubles. 
8end  for  dealers  and 
users’  letters.  $1  per  can. 
„  _  _  Express  allowed. 

Newton  Horse  Kemedy  Co..  (V.),  Toledo,  O. 

The  Best  Cattle  Fastening  “rtS.'.V-  Vi', Vi 

Stanchion.  The  only  practical  Bwing  Stanchion 
invented.  Thousands  in  use.  illustrated  circular 
free.  Glknoha  Mkg.  Co.,  Glenora,  V  ates  Co..  N.  Y. 


WILDER’S 

Swing  Stanchion 

Improvement  over  Smith's. 

Steel  latch;  Automatic 
lock.  Adjusts  itself  when 
open.soanimalcannot  turn 
It  in  backing  out.  Safest 
and  QUICKEST  FASTENING 
made. Send  for  testimonials 
J.  K.  WILDER  Si  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


lGREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 


prize  winning  poultry  for  1000,  Tho  finest  poultry  booV 
out.  A  perfect  guide  to  poultry  raisers.  Gives  nrice  of  eg*- 
stock  from  the  very  best  strains.  It  shows  the  finest  chick 
ens&describes  them  all.  60  different  varieties.  Everybody 
wants  this  book.  Send  6c.  in  stamps  It.  H.  GKEIUKK,  Florin,  I*n. 


Incubators  and  Brooders 

Inoubators  from  15.00  up. 

Brooders  from  13.80  up 
Catalogue  free 

L.  A.  BANTA, 

Llgouler,  I ml 


ON’T  SET  HENS 

Thk  Nat  l  Hen  Incubator  beats  old  plan 
8  to  1.  Little  In  price  but  b\g  money  maker.  AgU. ' 
wanted.  Send  for  cat.  telling  how  to  get  one  free.  ( 
Hatural  Hen  Incubator  Co.,  B98  Columbus,  Neb*  4 
iic7.  IL  Houser  ma-de  a  100  EfC  Hatcher,  ocxrt  fl-OC 


Fowls  Cheap. — Singly,  pairs,  pens. 

W.  and  Barred  Bocks;  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns;  W 
Wyandottes;  stamp.  Eggs,  26  for  fl. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  HELLING8,  Dover.  Del. 

Thoroughbred  Bar..  Wh.  &  Bf.  P.  Rock,  Lt.,  Dk.& 
Bf.  Brahma,  Br.,  Bf„  Wli.  &  Blk.  Leg.,  Bf.,  Gol.  & 
Wh.  Wy'dotte,  B.  Langs., Bf.  Coch..  B.  Min..S.S.Ham- 
burg.  Eggs,  15  fl ;  40  *2.  U.  K.  Mohr, Quakertown,  Pa. 

p/YQ  THAT  HiITPU  Brand  W.  Rocks,  8.  and  Wh. 
uuuvj  lllnl  lifilLH  Wyandottes,  $1.50  per  15.  Br. 
and  Wh.  Leghorns,  $1  per  13.  Wh.  Holland  Turkey 
eggs,  $2  per  0.  WM.  McOABE,  Kelsey,  Ohio. 

QH  Varieties  Choice  Poultry  Eggs.  All  Pigeons  and 
U  Ger.  Hares.  All  described  and  prizes  in  colored 
(XI  page  book  mailed,  10c.  J.  A.  Bergey,  Telford,  Pa. 

C  f*  PC  -White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Plymouth 
kUIXw  ltoek  eggs,  $1  per  100.  Also  a  few  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  at  $1  to  $1.50  each,  Thomp¬ 
son  strain.  dr.  free.  CHAS.  H.  RUE,  Minerva,  O. 

for  hatching.  Turkeys,  Dncks, 
H m  -i  -i  Geese,  Guineas,  and  all  the  leading 

varieties  of  Poultry.  Fertility  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue. 

PINK  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  James  burg,  N.J. 

213  EGG-WIIITE  Wyandottes,  Haw¬ 
kins  and  Duston  strains.  Stock  won  first  prizes 
Boston,  New  York  and  Washington,  1809,  7  to  7*4-lb. 
pullets  mated  with  9-lb.  fa  m-raised  cockerels,  snow 
i  white,  yellow  legs,  bay  eyes,  15  brick-colored  eggs, 
jl  50  ;  $0  per  100.  Cockerels  and  Pullets  for  sale. 

J.  S.  GATES,  Westboro,  Mass. 

nnill  TDV  A11  thc  lua<,1"F  varieties.  Fowls 
FUUL  Inf  and  eggs  for  sale.  Illustrated  cat. 
free.  J.  A.  &  W.  S.  Harrison,  Box  7.  Henry,  111. 

Our  Famous  White  Wyandottes 

are  laying  so  well  that  we  cut  the  price  In  one-half 
for  eggs  that  hatch.  $1  per  13;  $5  per  100.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  J.  K.  STEVENSON.  Columbus,  N.  J 

Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns. 

The  Leading  Strain  of  Heavy  Layers.  Eggs  for 
hatching:  $2  per  15;  $3.50  per 30;  $5  per  50;  $(i  per  00; 
$8  per  100.  111.  cir.  free.  U.  J.  Blanchard,  Groton,  N.Y 


8.  C.  Br.  Leghorns. 
8.  C.  Bl.  Mlnorcas. 
B.  P.  Rocks. 

G.  8.  Bantams. 

Cin.  Tumb.  Pigeons 
Homer  Pigeons. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper¬ 
ated  ;  168  page  catalogue  contain- 
i  ng  information  and  testimonial!.. 

Sent  free.  GEO.  ERTEl  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL 


[Oircnlur*  free.  ' 
Send  6c.  for 
lllai.  Catalog.  | 


II  A  TP  II  with  the  perfect,  self- 
11  M  I  Vll  regulating,  lowest 
prioed  first  class  hatcher— the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  tho  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost. 
GEO.  II.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


Cows  barren  3  years 


Book 

Free, 


MADE  TO  BREED. 

‘  Moore  Brothers,  Albcny,  N.  Y, 


LICK  on  stock,  hens,  flies  on  cattle  and  horses  killed 
instant  ly  with  Euieku  Fly  Killer.  Agents  wanted. 
Big  pay.  THE  J.  H.  AMES  CO.  Bowdoinham,  Me. 


nr  ITU  Tfl  I  IPC  on  HBN8  and  CHICKENS 
ULAIn  IU  LluL  64-page  book  frick. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 

IP  LICE  KILLER cl!A"S0U,TH!l'CI 


Sheep  Pasture.— I  have  never  tried  sor- 
cfhum  or  rape  for  sheep  pasture.  We  have 
Blue  grass  and  clover;  as  the  Blue  grass 
comes  early  we  pasture  it  first,  and  do  not 
turn  on  the  clover  till  tho  latter  part  of 
June.  Clover  makes  better  pasture  during 
thc  diy  weather  than  Blue  grass,  because 
Ihe  roots  are  longer  and  go  deeper  in  the 
ground  for  water.  By  the  time  the  clover 
is  gone,  we  generally  have  small  showers, 
which  start  the  Blue  grass  again  which 
will  make  excellent  pasture  for  Fall. 

Loree,  Ind.  l.  f. 


rno  LlbC  MLLCn  and  miles  on  poultry 

II  J\  hogs  without  handling  fowls  or  animals.  Painted 
Lb  Lb  Ibi  or  sprinkled  on  roosts,  bedding  or  rubbing  posts,  the 

Idee  Killer  docs  the  rest.  We  prove  it  with  FK  KK  8AM  PLEi 
Our  new  catalogue  ot  Stock  and  Poultry  Supplbsfree  upon  request. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  Omaha,  Neb.,  or  68  Murray  St., New  York 


IN 


Kentucky  Aluminum  Stock  Label. 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Most  Secure.  Easiest  Put  On, 
and  the  Cheapest.  For  description  and  sample 
address  F.  U.  JACKSON  &  CO..  Winchester,  Ky. 

■  ■  |  O  x  _  _ I  .  with  JACKSON’S 

Mark  Stock  aluminum 

Always  Bright.  Can't  come  out.  KAIt  TAGS. 

JACKSON  STOCK  MARKER  CO., 

Samples  sent  free,  8T-  Louis,  Mo. 


ami  how  to  get  It  ia  told  In  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE 

_ _ CULTURE.  a  handsome  illustrated  semi-monthly 

mTicaTbre,  employing  the  best  exjxjrts  on  the  subject.  Sample  and 
valuable  »>ook  on  Bees  and  Bee  Keepers’  Supplies  free*  to  all  who 
mention  ihla  paper.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co»  Medina*  O. 


Hickory  Hill  Farm 

IS  THE  nOME  OK  THE 

“Rissa”  Jerseys. 

The  “Klssas"  combine  the  show  qualities  of  the 
Island  Jerseys  and  the  great  buttormaking  qualities 
of  the  St.  Lamberts.  Must  make  room  for  Spring 
calves.  J.  GRANT  MORSE,  FoolviUe,  N.  Y 


ran  EGGS 

rUII  For  Hatching. 

SALE  B,KI>S 

w  For  Breeding. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE,  ail  ages,  both  sexes. 
M.  SAGER,  ORANGEVILLE,  PA. 

Knob  Mountain  Poultry  and  Stock  Farm 

tformoro  Tiinonroc  Don't  go  broke.  Don't  live  on 
rdllllClb  riliailtca.  ,he  “rugged  edge”  all  your 
life.  There  is  more  money  in  eggs  than  In  grain, 
vegetables  or  cattle.  Less  work,  quicker  returns  and 
bigger  profits.  Try  a  nest  full.  We  have  the  greatest 
laying  strain  of  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  in  America. 
They  surpass-all  other  breeds  for  eggs  and  meat.  Send 
$1.50  for  setting  of  eggs.  We  guarantee  good  results. 
Write  It  you  desire  particulars. 

QUILLHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


50  Fine  Duroc-Jersey  Fall  Pigs 


at  a  bargain  for  the  next60  days. 

C.  C.  BRAYVLEY  &  CO.,  New  Madison,  Ohio. 

IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

ot  the  best  oreeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlet  and  prices  free.  Light  Brahma 
cockerels  $1  apiece.  C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y 

ADItCDC  now  booked  for  Purebred  Large 
UnUCVfd  Strain  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS, 
this  Spring  farrow. 

F.  U.  GATES  &  SONS,  Cbitteuango,  N.  Y 


iHeg.  Ho  I  and  Ch/nas,Berk- 
f shires  &  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
)  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
fakln.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  hard  times  prices  and  free 
olrcular.  Hamilton  &Co.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 

CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene  N 
Y. — Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep;  POland-Chlua,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs.  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Hens' 
Eggs,  ISOc.  per  dozen:  10  kinds;  standard  bred. 

WOO I) LAWN  FARM,  R.  E.  Goddard, 

Proprietor,  Breeder  of  Registered  Short¬ 
horn  Cattle;  Standard  Trotting  and  Saddle  Horses 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale.  Burgin,  Ky. 

rno  Cll  c— TWO  GUERNSEY  BULLS  11  and 
lUn  OALC  12  months  old.  cho'cely  bred,  and 
Individually  good.  A.  8.  MEAD. 

Genoa,  Cayuga  Co.,  N. 

rnn  oil  C— Two  nice  Registered  Jersey  Bulls, 
rUil  wMLE  solid  color,  black  points,  well  bred, 
one  two  years,  tho  other  four  months  old. 

ELIZABETH  P.  ARCHER,  New  Hope,  Pa. 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SAUK  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
-eglstered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

DELLHUFtST  FARM, 

MENTOR,  OHIO, 

has  nearly  30  Holstein  Bull  Calves  to  select 
from,  and  offers  sons  of  DeKol's  Butter  Boy  No. 
19210,  Koval  Paul  22979  and  others,  having  the  much- 
talked-of  Pauline  Paul  and  DeKol  cross.  Our  Herd 
now  numbers  150  head.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  both 
I  sexes  for  sale  frpm  Advanced  Registry  cows. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 


Lung  Trouble  in  a  Cow. 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  cow?  She 
refuses  to  eat,  is  somewhat  costive,  very 
nervous  by  spells,  as  though  she  had  chills, 
does  not  lie  down  at  all,  is  apparently 
very  weak,  breathing  short,  as  though  she 
had  a  cold  in  nostrils,  apparently  sore  to 
press  on  stomach,  occasionally  looks 
around  at  side.  What  can  I  do  for  her? 
Circleville,  Pa.  n.  t.  w. 

The  symptoms  indicate  congestion  or 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Cases  of 
acute  diseases  of  (this  nature  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  treated  by  correspondence; 
but  should  receive  the  personal  attention 
of  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon.  The 
symptoms  and  condition  of  the  animal 
change  from  day  to  day,  so  that  treat¬ 
ment  that  would  have  been  suitable 
when  you  wrote,  will  be  unsuited  to  the 
present  conditions. 

Shoe  Boils  on  Horse. 

What  treatment  should  be  given  for  a 
shoe  boll  on  a  horse  at  the  juncture  of  the 
fore  leg  and  body?  My  horse  has  two, 
one  behind  each  fore  leg;  they  do  not 
appear  to  cause  pain,  but  are  large  and 
unsightly.  They  have  been  treated  with 
various  washes,  and  also  cut  by  a  veteri¬ 
narian,  but  show  no  signs  of  disappearing. 
Carbolic  wash  and  flaxseed  poultices  have 
also  been  used.  E.  w.  s. 

Sparkill,  N.  Y. 

Large  shoe  boils  of  this  kind  are  often 
very  obstinate,  even  in  the  hands  of 
qualified  veterinarians.  External  washes 
or  poultices  are  of  very  little  use  in 
these  cases.  The  tumors  undoubtedly 
contain  dead  tissue  that  will  have  to  be 
removed,  either  by  ligature  or  excision 
with  ithe  knife,  before  they  can  be  re¬ 
duced.  I  can  only  suggest  that  you  take 
the  horse  to  a  competent  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  for  treatment. 

Choking  in  a  Heifer. 

What  caused  the  death  of  a  two-year- 
old  heifer,  In  calf,  that  died  a  few  hours 
after  an  attack  of  coughing?  I  noticed 
saliva  and  froth  from  her  mouth,  water 
from  eyes,  and  much  bloating  at  left  side 
of  udder  and  teats.  She  was  very  stiff 
and  reluctant  about  moving  around,  and 
only  lived  a  few  hours.  a.  b. 

McDonough,  N.  Y. 

The  symptoms  indicate  choking,  prob¬ 
ably  thoracic,  as  the  cause  of  the  trou¬ 
ble.  It  might  have  resulted  either  from 
a  solid  body,  or  from  a  mass  of  fine, 
partially-moistened  fodder  lodging  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  oesophagus. 
The  heifer  should  have  been  given  some 
raw  linseed  or  other  oil  to  lubricate  the 
mass,  to  force  its  moving  on  to  the 
stomach.  Failing  in  this,  a  probang,  or 
piece  of  large  rubber  hose,  about  five 
feeit  long,  should  have  been  carefully 
passed  down  the  oesophagus  to  force  the 
obstruction  onward.  If  there  was  dan¬ 
ger  of  suffocation  from  the  bloat,  the 
cow  should  be  tapped  on  the  left  side. 

Lumpy  Jaw  in  Cattle. 

Would  you  give  a  remedy  for  lumpy  Jaw 
in  cattle?  I  have  two  cattle  that  have 
lumps  on  their  jaws;  it  has  been  five  or 
six  weeks  since  I  first  noticed  them  and 
they  are  growing  larger.  The  lump  on 
the  one  animal  Is  about  as  large  as  a 
man’s  fist  and  about  the  shape  of  an  egg. 
It  is  situated  on  the  neck  right  against 
the  crook  or  turn  of  the  jawbone.  The 
lump  feels  hard  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
fast  to  the  bone.  It  seems  that  it  is  sore, 
for  the  animal  tries  to  prevent  me  from 
touching  it.  The  lump  on  the  other  ani¬ 
mal  appears  to  be  about  the  same,  except 
that  it  is  not  quite  as  large.  h.  s.  s. 

Harrow,  Canada. 

Iodide  of  potash  is  the  best  known 
remedy  for  lumpy  jaw.  The  dose  is 
about  one  dram  for  each  400  pounds  live 
weight,  or  1  y2  to  two  drams  for  a  me¬ 
dium-sized  cow,  to  be  given  once  daily, 
and  continued  for  a  ween  or  10  days; 
then  omit  for  three  or  four  days,  after 
which  repeat  as  before,  and  continue  un¬ 
til  the  tumor  is  shown  to  be  reducing  in 
size.  Painting  the  surface  of  the  tumor 
with  the  compound  solution  of  iodine 
will  hasten  its  absorption.  Your  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  swellings  on  your  cows  is 
more  likely  the  enlarged  glands  of 
tuberculosis  than  of  lumpy  jaw.  It 
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would  be  well  first  to  have  the  cows  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  competent  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon,  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  the 
tumors,  before  trying  treatment.  If  you 
do  try  the  iodide  treatment,  and  the 
swellings  are  not  greatly  reduced,  you 
should  have  the  cows  tested  for  tuber¬ 
culosis. 

Skin  Eruption  on  a  Mare. 

I  have  a  mare  that  rubs  her  mane  badly; 
there  are  also  some  blotches  in  different 
places  on  her  body.  She  is  In  good  flesh, 
and  feels  well.  What  can  I  do  for  her? 

Cornplanter,  Pa.  p.  c.  H. 

Give  one  ounce  each  best  aloes  and 
ginger  in  ball  or  by  drench.  Repeat  the 
dose  in  three  days,  if  the  bowels  are  not 
freely  moved  by  first  dose.  Then  give 
one  of  following  powders  in  feed  night 
and  morning:  Sulphate  of  soda,  16 
ounces;  powdered  nitrate  of  potash  and 
gentian,  each  six  ounces;  powdered  nux 
vomica,  four  ounces;  mix,  and  divide 
into  32  powders.  Feed  oil  meal,  occa¬ 
sional  bran  mashes,  roots  or  other  suc¬ 
culent  food,  sufficient  to  keep  the  bowels 
open.  Daily  grooming  is  also  quite  es¬ 
sential.  If  there  is  little  or  no  improve¬ 
ment  after  three  or  four  weeks,  try  a 
course  of  arsenic.  Give  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  once 
daily  in  the  feed  for  a  few  days.  Then 
increase  the  dose  to  two  tablespoonfuls 
once  daily,  and  continue  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  if  necessary. 

Dipping  Hogs  for  Lice. — Everyone 
who  has  a  drove  of  hogs  is  bothered 
more  or  less  by  lice,  and  cannot  catch 
each  and  every  one  to  doctor  it.  My  way 
is  this:  I  have  a  narrow  lane  between  two 
inclosures  that  hogs  use  every  day,  and 
are  used  to;  a  vat  is  dug,  lined  up  with 
brick  laid  in  cement,  with  cement  floor. 
It  is  watertight;  dimensions,  three  feet 
wide  (and  wider  is  better,  not  so  much 
waste),  six  feet  long,  2%  feet  deep.  It  is 
bridged  over,  so  when  not  in  use  the 
hogs  go  over  it  every  day.  When  I  wish 
to  use  it,  once  or  twice  a  week,  I  turn 
up  the  cover  to  one  side,  start  hogs  in, 
and  every  one  has  a  ducking,  with  no 
handling,  no  catching,  and  every  part  of 
body  and  head  get  a  dose  of  some  cheap 
dip.  It  is  a  job  easily  done  twice  or 
more  times  a  week.  Even  my  little 
pigs,  six  and  eight  weeks  old,  follow 
mother  over  like  veterans;  no  tick,  no 
lice,  and  it  is  a  disinfectant  also.  It  can 
be  made  in  several  ways  out  of  two-inch 
stuff,  steel,  brick  or  cement,  but  here 
is  my  way,  and  everyone  who  cares  for 
the  idea,  can  ouild  as  he  thinks  best. 

Everett,  Ya.  a.  a.  g. 

Cheese  from  Victoria,  New  South  Wales, 
has  made  a  good  impression  on  the  Lon¬ 
don  market,  and  shipments  are  to  be  in¬ 
creased.  Cheeses  weighing  GO  pounds  are 
preferred,  packed  in  hexagonal  cases, 
measuring  inside  14x24  inches. 


if  skimmed  with  a  National  Hand 
Separator,  is  worth  as  much  as  live 
cows’  milk  skimmed  the  old  way.  You 
cun  save  enough  cream  with  this  sepa¬ 
rator  to  pay  for  it.  It  saves  work  and 
gains  time.  It’s  the  easiest  running 
hand  separator  built.  We’ll  prove  it 
by  giving  you  the  use  of  a 

National  seS., 

for  ten  dayH  free.  We  will  send  you 
one  without  charge,  to  lest  for  ten  days 
in  competition  witli  any  other  separa¬ 
tor.  Then  if  it  doesn’t  prove  to  be  all 
we  claim,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

Full  particulars  free. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  BEST  BUTTER 

aud  tlie  most  of  it  Is  made  by  using 

our  Improved  putent 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

It  lakes  all  the  ore  am  out  of  milk,  expels  all  foul  cxlora 
and  impurities  in  two  hour’s  time.  Better  than  any 
creamery  made  and  costs  less  than  half  as  much.  For  1 
cow  up  to  40.  Can’t  get  out  of  order.  No  experience 
necessary.  Prices,  $5.  to  4 11.  Free  catalogue  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Reliable  AgentH  Wanted. 

Aquatic  Cream  Sep’ tor  Co.  119  Factory  Sq.  Watertown,  N.Y. 


SHARPLES 

Cream 

SEPARATORS . 


You  want  to 
know  why 
they  are  best. 

Of  course  you 
do.  It’s  easy 
i  to  say  “best,” 
butwhy’Skim 
'extraordinarily' 
clean  and  turn 
easy  ;but  that's 
no  reason,  for 
some  others  do 
nearly  as  well. 

Smooth,  solid,  finer  cream  than 
any  other.  That’s  one  reason. 

Simple  to  wash,  easy  to  under¬ 
stand.  more  durable  than  any  other.  ^ 
Ask  ten  year  user.  Not  a  dollar  for " 
repairs.  Safer,  handsomer,  worth 
more.  For  fuller  information  send  • 
for  Catalogue  No, 

P.  M.  SHARPLES. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

tiie  enAitPEEs  co., 

28  So.  Ounnl  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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N  'gyp 

CRE  OF  CORN 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silsge 
system— being  the  tlicrne  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

otthe  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volum* 
of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Mpq.  Co. 
Salem,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on 
the  subject.  It  includes: 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV- Feeding  of  Silage. 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 

To  avoid  disinterested  inquire*,  ‘lie 

Price  is  10c.  coin  or  stamps,. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio.  , 


Fii tares,  Door  Frames,  Doors, 
Hoops  and  Hoop  L  ags. 

WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO. 
KALAMA7QO.  MICH. 


“ALPHA-DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


The  De  Laval  Cream 
Separators  were  first  and 
have  always  been  kept 
best.  They  have  always  led 
in  improvements,  which 
imitating  machines  must 
await  the  expiration  of 
patents  to  use.  The  20th 
Century  improvements 
give  them  still  greater  ca¬ 
pacity  and  efficiency.  They 
areimmcasurablysupcrior 
to  any  other  system  or 
method  that,  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  separation 
of  cream— saving  $5.-  to 
$10.-  ]>cr  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system 
and  $•'!.-  to  $5.-  over  any 
ot  her  centrifugal  method. 
Allsi/,es,stylcsand  prices 
— $.-)0.-  to  $800.- 
Send  for  new  kt  20th  Century  ”  catalogue. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  St8.,  I  74  Cortlanot  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 

All 

Inquiries 

Answered. 


THE  BEST  FOR 
THE  DAIRY, 

be  it  large  or  small,  is 
the  celebrated 

Kneeland 
Omega 
eparator 


Least  In  cost,  great 
est  in  economy,  slm 
pliclty,  durability;  slow  speod,  so  little  power 
requirod,  and  easy  to  operate.  ~ 
to  clean,  wtilch  can  be  done  in 
possible  clogging  In  tiie  bowl, 
machine  of  highest  quality, 
satisfy,  or  your  money  back. 

“Good  Butter  and  llow  to  Make  It,”  is  our 
free  book,  of  value  to  everyone.  Send  for  1L 


Only  two  parts 
a  minutes.  No 
An  all  around 
Guaranteed  to 


THE  KNEELAND  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO., 


28  Concord  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


BUTTER. 

How  to  make  more  butter  and  that  so 
good  as  to  be  always  in  demand. 

FPFP  “  ^ints  on  butter  Making.’*  A  little 
*  “V.  *-<  pamphlet,  valuable  to  every  one  owning 

cows  sent  free  upon  request. 

1).  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  212fligh  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  U.  S.  EASILY  TAKES  THE  LEAD. 

Charlotte,  Me.,  Feb.  5,  1900. 

I  have  used  a  No.  5  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  for 
.  the  lasttifteen  months  and  havefound  it  satisfactory  in 
every  respect.  Its  clean  skimming  alone  is  a  most 
desirable  point, but  when  combined  with  theeaseof  run¬ 
ning  and  the  small  amount  of  time  required  to  care  for  it, 
it  makes  it  invaluable.  I  would  not  do  without  it  for 
double  its  price.  I  consider  the  U.  S.  the  best  machine 
made,  as  I  notice  it  easily  takes  the  lead  wherever  it  is 
placed.  '  P.  A.  RICH. 

I  Write  for  catalogue  containing  full  information  ami  hundreds  more 

like  the  above. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Perfect  Butter 

—the  kind  which  brings  the  highest 
price  In  any  market  can  only  be  made 
.  from  perfect  inllk.  All  bad  odors 
g  and  flavors  of  animal,  feed  or 
stable  must  be  removed, 

THE  PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

Will  do  It  quickly,  cheaply  and  perfectly.  Made  In  vari¬ 
ous  sizvs  from  f  to  ‘.’00  cows  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue  'of  Faria 

sad  dairy  supplies,  l.  r.  Lew|Si  flfr.,  Box  la  Cortland.  N.Y. 


OttU  UUHN.i*’orvvardli 

Depot  for  all  Field  Seeds.  Sil 
from  A  to  Z.  Catalogues  free 
AMERICAN  81LO-8EKD  CO. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y 


“Appleton  goods  take  the  lead,  and  roar  steal  link 
read,  aU  told,  ha 


tone,  Harvard,  ] 


has  no  rival."— it  an  lsi  Bsos.  A 


Hundreds  of  Similar  Testimonials  provo 
that  our 

•fciirrccc"  tread 

uUVVLUU  POWERS 


n  properly  named.  We  make  1,  9 
and  5  home  tread 
K»wers,8mooth  or 
evel  lags  an  desir¬ 
ed, down  or  mouiv- 
UkL  The 

ONE-HORSE  l 


“SUCCESS" 

the  best  power 
made  foi  driving 
cream  separators, 
and  all  machinery 

requiring  light  power^ but  absolutely  steady  motion.  More  power 
m  be  obtained  from  the  4<SlTCCBS8”  Tread  Power*  size  for 
ze  than  any  ethers  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong 
enough  for  largest  horses,  best  governed,  etc.  More  about  them 
nd  our  sweep  powers,  shelters,  fodder  and  ensilage  cutters 
r  shredders,  hunkers,  grinders,  wood  saws,  wind  mills, 
teel  tanks,  et«,,  In  our  160  page  01  ustrated catalogue.  FREE. 

PPLET0N  MFG.  CO.,  27  Fargo  SL,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


If  Van  Uf  J.L  to  know  how  to  raise  CAL VK8 
II  IUII  TvISII  cheaply  and  successfully  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W.  BAKWKLL,  Waukegan  Ill 


The 

Champion 


Milk 

Cooler- 

Aerator 


TT  has  always  been  the 
•^standard  of  Milk  Cooler 
construction.  If  you  have 
used  some  other  and  are 
dissatistlcd,  try  the 
Champion.  If  you  have 
never  used  any,  buy  the 
Champion.  It  improves 
the  flavor — It  increases 
the  keeping  quality— it 
enhances  its  valuo  and 
Increases  the  demand  for 
it.  A  free  book  about  it 
for  the  asking.  Cham¬ 
pion  Milk  Cooler  Co.  . 
Milk  Dealers’  Supplies, 
159  Railroad  Street,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  V. 


TIIE 

WILLARD  KNAPP 
Cow  Tie 

still  stands  at  the  head  as 
the  most  humane.  Inex¬ 
pensive,  practicable  and 
durable  device  for  fasten¬ 
ing  cattle  ever  Invented. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Booth,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Minerva  Creamery 
Co..  Minerva,  O.,  writes  us: 

“  I  like  the  ties  very  much,  and  will  order  more  of 
them  for  my  own  baru  next  Summer.  I  shall  try  and 
Induce  my  patrons  to  use  your  tic,  as  1  think  it  is  the 

best  on  the  market.  Mr. - is  going  to  remodel  his 

stable  for  20  to  30  cows.  I  have  advised  them  by  all 
means  to  use  your  tie,  as  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
so  good.”  What  every  dairyman  says  must  be 
so.  Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet  on  fastening  cat 
tie  with  up-to-date  testimonials. 

WILLARD  H,  KNAPP  &  CO., 


3i6 
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BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  A  LI?  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  58  yrars.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  W  rite  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  248  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS  -COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CON8UMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Dept.B.  P.  O.  Box  290,  New  Fork,  N.  Y. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest. 
'  Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 

US  W  .ter  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  K.  Y. 


0 


RCHARD  PROFIT 


dtptm 
Into  a 


Into  .  salable  product.  Cider  tor 
Instance.  If  good,  clear  and  pure  It 
aells  readily  at  a  profit.  The  best  is 
produced  by  a 

HYDRAULIC  °PI«288. 

Made  In  varying  sizes;  hand  and  power, 

Get  our  free  catalogue  before  you  buy*' 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFO.  CO, 
12  Jin  In  St.,  Alt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


For  One  Dollar 

we  will  ship  to  any  address  our  SI  0.00  LEROY 
POTATO  COVEREK  AND  HILLER.  When 
it  reaches  your  place  if  It  suits  you.  you  may  pay 
the  remaining  $9.00.  If  It  does  not  suit  return  to  us. 

LE  BOY  PLOW  CO., 

66  Lake  St.,  Le  Boy,  N.  Y. 


LAND  ROLLERS. 

Write  us 
for  Special 
Delivered 
Prices. 


W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
Also  manufacturers  of  TORNADO  Feed  Cutters 


COLD 

Jsmade  n  using  or  selling  the  Nagley  Automatic 

TRANSPLANTER. 

Used  In  transplanting  Tobacco.  Cabbage.  Celery, 
Tomatoes,  Sugar  Beets,  Sweet  Potatoes.  Strawber- 
berries  and  other  plants.  Potato  planting  attachment 
extra.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work.  Write 
for  prices.  NAGLKY  MFG.  CO.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


Designed  expressly  for  Farmers,  Thrashers,  Well- 
Drillers.  Simple,  Strong,  Durable— Absolutely  Safe. 
Mention  this  paper.  Manufactured  by  The  Bing¬ 
hamton  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


The  Spangler  Corn  Planter. 


WithDor  without  Fertilizer  Attachment.  Write  for 
circulars  and  prices  of  Planters  and  Grain  Drills. 
We  can  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  Address 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


Catalog  Free.  Write  now. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

Triui.  Guaranteed.  Double 
and  Combination  Beam. 

OSGOOD  InS  Central  St. 

BINCHAMTON.N.Y. 


DME  ^ u  LVE  R  |z  1 N  c 


HARROW, 

Clod  Crusher  "and  Leveler. 

wade  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron.  Lasts  always. 
Light  draft.  Sent  on  Trial,  to  be  returned  at  my 
sxpense  if  not  entirely  satisfactory.  F.  o.  b.  at  New 
York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  San  Francisco, 
Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  etc.  Catalogue  and  book¬ 
let,  “An  Ideal  Harrow,’’  mailed  free. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr., 

Millington,  N.  J.,  or  Chicago,  111. 

_  v  Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness , 

Mud  5  ctn.  In  stamps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  100  styles  or  single  and  double  oak-Miiuert 
Leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  W*  can  save  you  money, 

XING  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfra. 
ala  Church  St.,  Owego,  N,  Y. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  when  asked 
by  an  ambitious  young  painter 
with  what  he  mixed  his  colors, 
replied,  “With  brains,  sir.”  So  in 
watch  making;  it  is  not  alone 
the  value  of  the  jewels  that  makes 
a  first  class  watch— it  is  the  brains 
that  have  planned  its  construction. 
Mechanical  skill  and  knowledge 
have  made  Waltham  Watches  the 
best  in  the  world. 


Waltham  Watches  are  for  sale  by  all  retail  jewelers. 


FOR  CULTIVATING  CORN 

and  all  kinds  and  varieties  of  row  crops,  whether  planted  In  drills  or  checks,  on 
hillsides  or  levels,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the 

KRAUS CULTIVATOR 

It  is  so  simple  and  easy  to  operate  any  boy  can  work  it.  High  wheels,  light 
drift  and  perfectly  balanced.  8ho.dK  adjustable  up,  down  or  sideways.  Gangs  Instantly  set 
in  or  out  to  suit  different  width  crops.  Plows  clear  to  end  of  row.  Pivot  sales  move  whole 
machine  gangs  and  all  to  right  or  left  Instantly  on  touching  foot  levers.  Only  thing  that  will  really 

cultivate  side  hi'i  rows.  Catalogue  free.  The  Akren  Cultivator  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Akron.  0. 


DO  NOT  PAY  TRUST  PRICES  but  Send  for  Our  FREE  352-Page  Catalogue. 

We  employ  No  Agents.  We  Sell  Direct  to  You  at  Less  than  Wholesale  Prices. 

$23.35  $31.50  |  $2.50  $11,90  $20.55  $3.20  $9.30 


Buys  Heavy  Hook 


Hi  yi 

nd  Territ  Farm 
Harness.  I^ace  box 
loop  hame  tugs,  a 
great  improvement 
over  old  style.  Suit¬ 
able  for  heavy  hors¬ 
es.  Pure  Oak  leath¬ 
er.  F*rm  Harness, 


For  stee  1  beam 
Cultivator  plain 
with  6shovel8. 
80  styles  for 
field  k  garden 
cultivation. 


Buys  this  two- 
horse  Cultivator 
furnished  with 
i.  6,  8  or  10 
shovels.  Hiding 
Cnltivator$l7.f)0 


Buvh  an  8  foot  steel 
Wind  Mill.  We 
nave  mills  8  to  16  ft 
Also  towers, pumps 
etc.  IX  inch  pipe 
10c.  per  foot. 


For  this  Ha; 

7  styles, 
kinds  of  hay  tools. 


for  MeeJ  Lever  Harrow; 
cuts  10  ft;  60  teeth,  2  sec¬ 
tion  ;  also  3  Mid  i  sections 
at  one-hnlf  retail  piicts. 


»y  Carrier. 

For  steel  cable  and  wood  track. 


Send  for  free  catalogue. 


All 


is  the  price  oi  our 
Check- rowr  Corn 
Planter.  We  have 
05  atylesplanters 
at  lowest  prices. 

Plows — 284  styles.  Harrows — steel  and  wood  frames ;  spring  tooth  and  disc,  of  all  sizes.  Land  Rollers.  Garden 
Tools  of  all  kinds.  Weeders,  fiprav  Pumps.  Disc  and  Sickle  Grinders.  Hay  Rakes  and  Mowers.  Our  catalogue 
illustratesand  gives  prices  on  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM  AND  STABLE  AT  ONE-HALF  RETAIL  PRICES. 
Send  for  It  now.  Allgoodson  hand.  ORDERS  SHIPPED  SAME  DAY  RECEIVED. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.y  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.9  B-16,  ChICACO,  ILL. 
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!  Deal  The  Makers 


No.  3054  Buggy.  Price  $38.30 
with  leather  quarter  top. 


When  you  buy  a  carriage,  buggy  or  harness.  Choose 
from  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assortment,  and 
pay  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  one  moderate 
profit  added.  Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the 
factory  insure*  satisfaction  —your  money  back  if 
you’re  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase— and  enables 
you  to 


save  the  dealer’s  profit 

Our  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  many'  styles  of  high  grade 
vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blankets  and  horBe  equipments,  with  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  each,  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  and  learn  how  cheaply  you  can 
buy  when  the  jobber's  and  dealer’s  profits  are  cut  off. 

- COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  *'0.,  P.  0.  Box  772,  Columbus,  0.  Buggy  Ham«»..  Price 

vamwuuummmaaaaaaaammaaaJ 

-  V?  — 

]~)ON’T  buy  Rage  or  harness  until  you  get 
our  lar.  *»,  ee,  illustrated  catalogue.  Our 


THE 


No.  240  Single  Stiap 

•  ‘  $8.15. 


^7  50%  lower  than  elsewhere  for 

j  we  make  and  sell  direct  better 


prices  are  1 
same  qual:  -v 
goods  fo  ame  money  than  any  other  firm. 

Walker  .s  are  the  standard  of  style,  finish, 

durabi-  i  true  quality.  Any  style  shipped 
anyw  Sj  ,  inspection.  Write  to-day  telling  us 
just  oil  want. 

E /  Co*  falker  Carriage  Co., '-’I  8  th  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Walker 

Carriages 

and  Harnessm 


100  Uses 

for  the 

FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON 

can  be  found  on  every  farm.  Suits  any  kind  of  soil. 
Carries  the  heaviest  loads  without  sinking  in. 
Speci„l  introductory  prices  in  new  territory.  Book 
about  it,  free.  Good  agents  are  in  demand.  We 
also  sell  metal  wheels  to  fit  any  wagon. 

farmers’  handy  wagon  co.,  Saginaw,  Mich- 


|  Planting  is  j 


when  you  watch  the  corn  drop  In  the  rear  of  a 
Keystone  Corn  Planter.  Its  beautiful  work, 
covering  ten  or  twelve  acres  a  day,  is  a  constant 
pleasure  to  farmers  who  enjoy  seeing  work 
well  done.  The  phosphate  attachment  Is  a  1 
perfect  piece  of  mechanism  on  the 

FARQUHAR  KEYSTONE 
Corn  Planter 


The 


It  sows  any  kind  cf  pulverized  fertilizer, 
planter  drops  kernels  In  drills  or  hills  with  any 
desired  spacing;  works  well  even  In  rocky  land. 
Plants  ensilage,  beans,  peas,  etc.  Send  for 
large  Illustrated  catalogue. 

A.B.  FARQUHATl  CO.,  Ltd.,  York, Pa. 


if 


FUMA 


M  M  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  Insects. “The 
wheels  of  the  Gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.”  80  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with1  “  Furaa  Carbon  Bisulphide  ” “«**.*. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


That’s  What  :£S: 

This  Duggy  is  of  such  high  quality 
and  style,  that  any  dealer,  taking 
advantage  of  its  superior  points, 
would  ask  you  $75.  for  it. 

Our  P’rice  $46.55 

Itis  first  class  in  every  partlculsr 
and  we  slake  our  reputation  on 
la  quality  and  wearing  ability.  We  give  with  each  buggy  sold, 
la  2-years’  guarantee.  We  ship  this  buggy  or  any  ntourreliieles 
subject  to  your  Inspection.  If  not  found  exactly  as  we  describe  it 
in  our  catalogue  and  not  salsifactory  in  every  way  you  may  return  it 
at  our  expense.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  liarirslns  offered  In 
our  Special  Vehicle  nnd  Harness  Catalogue.  We  have  all  kinds 
of  buggies,  carriages,  surreys,  road  wagons,  phaetons,  spring  wsg- 
ons.sll  kinds  of  single,  double  and  team  IIAItNF.SS,  SI DIICKS 
AND  FLY  NETS.  Send  for  our  large  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  T-lSCIilcago. 


STEVENS 


FERTILIZER  SOWER. 


A  perfect  machine  for 
sowing  all  kinds  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer 
In  any  quantity 

from  200to 
4000  lbs 
per  acre. 

Sows  broad  cast 
or  in  drills. 

Gives  that  even 
distribution  s  o 
necessary  to  suc¬ 
cess. 


Being  mounted  on 
low,  broad  tired 
wheels  it  Is 
easy  to  load 
and  does  not  rut 
the  ground,  be¬ 
ing  light  draft. 

Sows  5  ft. 
10  in.  wide 

Made  with  ad¬ 
justable  shafts — 
quickly  changed 
to  tongue,  for  1 
or  2  horses. 


"'ill  save  enough  fertilizer  in  one  season  to  pay  for  it¬ 
self.  It  should  be  on  every  farm  but  it  is  Indlspenslble 
to  the  potato  grower,  the  tobacco  planter  and  the 
cotton  planter.  Circulars,  testimonials,  etc.,  free. 


BELCHER  Sc  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  75  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


VICTOR  OVERLAP 

CENTER  CUT 


Unlike  any  other  harrow;  leaves  no  mark  behind. 
It  pulverizes  the  center  that  all  other  harrows  leave. 
The  extra  disk  does  it.  The  only  harrow  made  that 
will  do  it.  Send  for  catalogue  and  price. 


ROSS  BROS.,  162  Front  St.,  Worcester, Mass 


stock  of  all  kinds  o! 

„,^.v  „„„  _ BELTING.  We  buy  oui 

Is  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales.  Write  (oi 

:E  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No.  •><  on 
dware.  Pipe,  Roofing,  Pluml  'ng  Material 
e  Rone  Drv  Goods.  Clothin/,  etc.,  etc. 

R  PRICES  arc  ONE-HALF  ofOTHEhl 

.  u _ in W.35fh& Iron  Sts. 
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SOUTHERN  NOTES  ON  SILAGE. 

COW  PEA,  ALFALFA  AND  SOY  REAN. 

Fed  to  Horses  and  Mules. 

SILAGE  AND  HORSES. — The  learned  opinions  of 
the  State  veterinarians  on  page  252,  regarding  silage 
for  horses,  have  been  very  interesting  reading  for  me. 
It  'is  of  interest  to  note,  first,  that  by  inference,  at 
least,  Dr.  Peters  would  acquit  silage  of  having  pro¬ 
duced  spinal  meningitis  by  its  fermentations,  when 
the  horse  stalls  are  near  by.  Dr.  Lovejoy  has  not 
known  of  any  injurious  effects  to  horses,  mules,  or 
cattle  from  the  use  of  silage  as  food.  We  would  like 
to  know  how  many  horses  or  mules  the  Doctor  has 
ever  fed,  or  seen  fed,  on  this  kind  of  food,  and  how 
generally  it  is  fed  in  his  State  to  colts,  for  instance. 
The  next  doctor,  from  Maryland,  charges  the  improp¬ 
erly-constructed  silo  with  having  its  horse  Victims, 
with  no  warning  to  us  poor  farmers  as  to  whether 
the  proper  construction  should  be  round,  or  square, 
wood,  or  steel,  or  only  an  excavated  clay-bank  hole, 
or  brick  laid  in  cement.  Dr.  Archibald’s  favorable 
opinion  rests  on  a  15-years’  interested  observation, 
and  no  serious  results  chargeable  to  the  use  of  silage 
to  man  or  beast  has  resulted.  This  seems  to  be  a  good 
record,  but  it  is  negative,  and  may  be 
spoiled  in  a  night  by  one  unlucky  call  — - 

for  colic.  We  cannot  now  shudder  at 
what  might  have  been  the  consequence 
to  old  Charlie,  a  horse  that  has  served 
his  10  and  more  years  as  a  public 
official  in  Raleigh.  He  is  still  hale  and 
hearty,  and  has  eaten  his  breakfast  of 
silage  as  regularly  as  the  milch  cows 
for  a  period  of  about  seven  years.  His 
dinners  were  also  of  silage  for  several 
years,  until  he  found  his  condition 
maintained  on  two  meals  a  day.  For 
one  Spring,  while  the  cows  regaled 
themselves  on  cow-pea  silage,  the 
flavor  of  'too  succulent  vines  did  not 
suit  Charlie’s  esthetic  taste,  and  his 
diet  was  changed.  Until  reduced  to 
two  feeds  per  day,  Charlie  ate  silage  at 
his  midday  meal.  For  a  time  Charlie 
and  his  stable  companions  were  re¬ 
galed  on  silage  three  times  per  day,  but 
while  it  will  do  well  for  'the  sluggish 
cow,  for  the  animal  of  so  much  more 
active  life,  as  the  driving  horse  or 
work  mule,  silage  is  too  loosening  to  the  digestive 
tract.  These  friends  were  designed  to  grind  coarse 
forage,  and  were  given  large  and  very  active  salivary 
glands  to  moisten  rapidly  a  large  quantity  of  dry 
food.  Then,  after  this  has  been  passed  on  to  the  large 
intestine,  it  is  held  for  several  days  to  yield  up  its 
soluble  carbohydrates.  To  this  end  we  have  used 
mainly  corn  husks,  “shucks”  in  our  provincial  pro¬ 
nunciation,  and  some  “fodder”  corn  leaves  pulled  at 
the  time  the  northern  farmer  cuts  up  his  corn,  or  it 
has  been  hay  of  any  grass  at  hand. 

Twice  we  have  seen  a  light  case  of  colic  in  a  mule 
due  to  a  too  large  feed  of  silage.  This  was  when 
silage  was  fed  to  a  pair  of  mules  which  were  allowed 
to  run  loose  in  a  large  stall  and  eat  together.  At  one 
of  the  first  feeds  after  silo  was  opened,  the  horse 
mule  must  have  crowded  his  lighter  mate  away,  and 
taken  the  lion’s  share  of  the  agreeably-flavored  food. 
He  paid  for  his  greed  with  a  little  pain.  A  halter  and 
separate  feeding  prevented  further  attack.  At  an¬ 
other  time  a  similar  case  occurred.  Of  course  we  be¬ 
lieve,  with  Dr.  Archibald,  that  an  improper  use  may 
be  made  of  almost  any  food.  How  many  times,  in  the 
remembrance  of  almost  everyone,  has  some  animal 
overeaten  on  some  well-flavored  food,  usually  grain, 
roots,  or  apples,  or  anything  a  greedy  appetite  craves, 
and  which  the  animal  can  get  at  in  quantity. 


COW-PEA  SILAGE. — The  record  of  milk  being  in¬ 
creased  by  this  food,  and  dropping  back  when  the 
change  back  to  corn  was  made,  is  in  the  line  one 
would  expect  from  its  composition  and  character,  in 
the  ration.  Cow  peas  soaked  also  have  a  marked 
effect  on  the  yield  of  milk,  as  many  southern  farmers 
and  cow  owners  can  testify. 

Digestible  Matter. 

Fat. 
mnds. 
1.15 
1.24 
1.175 
1.60 
1.74 
.89 

The  silage  has  not  been  subjected  to  actual  diges¬ 
tion  trials,  I  believe.  The  table  shows  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  hay  and  meal  in  comparison  with  other  foods 
of  the  same  class,  and  which  can  be  grown  on  same 
lands  with  it,  but  at  different  times. 

SOY-BEAN  SILAGE. — I  was  glad  to  see  the  notes 
of  J.  M.  E.,  on  Soy  Beans  in  Silo.  The  crop  from 
which  the  silage  was  made,  which  gave  the  coeffi¬ 
cients  of  above  table  for  Soy-bean  silage,  grew  three 
feet  tall  or  more.  It  was  planted  in  rows  about  40 
inches  apart,  and  it  grew  bushy  enough  almost  to 
touch  across  the  rows,  and  was  closely  crowded  in  the 


Pro- 

Carbo- 

tein. 

hydrates, 

Alfalfa  hay  . 

. 10.85 

37.16 

Cow-pea  hay  . 

.  9.31 

38.38 

Cow-pea  meal  . 

. 18.25 

54.93 

Soy-bean  silage  . 

.  3.07 

8.92 

Soy-bean  hay  . 

. 11.27 

42.31 

Crimson-clover  hay  .... 

. 10.50 

41.31 

A  GOOD  JERSEY  COW,  REXELLA  69413.  Fig.  94.  See  Page  331. 

rows.  There  were  numerous  pods.  The  weight,  as  I 
now  remember  it,  was  four  to  five  tons  per  acre.  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  yield,  but  only  recently 
have  compared  the  digestible  food  yields  per  acre  of 
the  Soy  beans  and  corn  and  Crimson-clover  hay.  The 
Soy  bean  takes  the  season  for  corn,  and  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  small  grain.  The  Crimson  clover  follows 
corn,  and  comes  off  before  it.  In  case  of  this  Soy-bean 
crop,  clover  was  its  successor.  The  following  com¬ 
parison  shows  pounds  of  digestible  food  per  acre  from 
four  and  five  tons  of  Soy  beans,  10  tons  of  corn  silage, 
and  iy2  ton  of  Crimson-clover  hay. 

4  tons  Soy  beans  per  acre . . 

5  “  Soy  beans  per  acre . 

10  “  corn  silage  . 145.2 

l’A  “  Crimson-clover  *hay  — 

These  weights  are  normal  for  southern  farms  rich 

enough  to  grow  either  beans  or  clover,  and  the  clover 

wins  in  the  comparison,  though  perhaps  harder  to 

raise. 

ALFALFA  HAY— As  to  the  editorial  on  Prof.  Cot¬ 
trell,  “alfalfa  richer  in  protein  than  bran,”  page  214, 
we  have  added  a  line  to  the  table  showing  Colorado 
and  New  York  digestion  results.  They  must  raise 
richer  legumes  'than  elsewhere  in  Kansas,  or  the 
Kansas  chemist  should  t.-y  it  over  again.  Alfalfa  is  a 
valuable  plant,  rich  in  digestible  food,  but  that  it  is 


Pro- 

Carbo- 

tein. 

hydrate. 

Fat. 

.245.6 

713.6 

128. 

.307. 

892. 

160. 

.145.2 

2656. 

80. 

.315. 

1239.3 

26.7 

as  rich  as  quoted  is  too  sensational  to  be  true.  Prof. 
Cottrell  must  have  used  the  “total  protein”  figures 
while  writing  about  “digestible  protein.”  This  ex¬ 
planation  would  about  harmonize  the  Kansas  composi¬ 
tion  with  the  other  results,  and  their  coefficients 
should  reduce  the  “digestible”  to  about  two-thirds. 
Readers  who  have  North  Carolina  Bulletin  No.  163 
can  find  coefficients,  compositions  and  digestible  con¬ 
stituents  of  these  articles,  and  while  Alfalfa  is  very 
rich  in  digestible  protein,  it  falls  below  that  of  wheat 
bran  under  the  work  of  the  Station  quoted  here. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  f.  e.  e. 

KAFFIR  CORN  IN  KANSAS. 

When  it  is  too  late  to  plant  common  corn,  the 
ground  that  has  not  been  planted  is  plowed  and 
planted  to  Kaffir  corn,  as  it  will  not  do  to  sow  it  as 
early  as  other  crops.  Generally,  this  late  plowing 
kills  all  weeds,  and  the  Kaffir  is  drilled  in  in  rows 
slightly  closer  than  corn,  say  40  to  42  inches.  When 
cultivating  there  is  no  danger  of  cutting  the  roots 
with  the  cultivator,  as  they  go  nearly  straight  down, 
and  the  working  of  the  crop  also  gives  the  soil  a 
deep  Summer  tillage.  The  enormous  bunch  of  deep 
roots  acts  as  a  subsoiler  on  the  land, 

-  -  the  fertility  beyond  the  reach  of  other 

crops  being  easily  made  available  by 
Kaffir  corn,  hence  wornout  land  that 
will  not  produce  25  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre  will  easily  produce  40  to  50 
bushels  of  Kaffir.  It  is  an  excuse  for 
the  careless  farmer  Still  further  to  put 
off  the  day  of  building  up  his  soil. 
Kaffir  corn  and  the  fodder  are  10  per 
cent  less  in  value  than  ordinary  corn 
and  corn  fodder,  but  so  much  more 
grain  and  also  fodder  can  be  raised 
per  acre,  that  it  is  really  the  more 
valuable  crop.  The  closer  the  rows 
are,  up  to  32  inches,  and  the  more  seed 
in  the  row,  the  larger  the  crop  up  to 
175  bushels  per  acre.  With  such  a 
crop,  when  cut,  the  row  of  stubble  is 
four  to  six  inches  wide,  and  will  bear 
up  a  man’s  weight.  The  crop  is  in¬ 
creased  in  proportion  to  its  thickness 
up  to  32  inches  between  rows. 

Some  stop  up  every  other  hole  in  a 
press  wheat  drill  and  drill  it  in.  The 
proper  harvesting  of  the  crop  Is  very  expensive.  It 
costs  $1.50  per  acre  to  pay  all  expense  of  a  twine 
binder  and  the  shocking,  four  cents  per  bushel  to 
thrash  out,  and  three  cents  per  bushel  to  grind  it. 
Thus  on  40  bushels  per  acre  the  expense  for  thrash¬ 
ing  and  grinding  is  $2.80  cash,  and  $1.50  more  for  cut¬ 
ting,  making  $4.30  per  acre  of  40  bushels,  or  over  10 
cents  per  bushel,  without  reckoning  the  labor  of 
growing  and  hauling.  It  passes  through  all  stock 
(except  poultry)  whole,  just  like  so  much  shot,  unless 
ground.  Animals  are  very  fond  of  it,  as  it  seems  to 
be  a  complete  substitute  for  oats.  For  years  our 
Kansas  Experiment  Station  recommended  the  Red 
Kaffir,  but  the  farmers  dropped  it  in  favor  of  the 
Black^hulled  white  variety,  when  the  Station  reluc¬ 
tantly  followed  suit.  The  common  white  has  a  boot 
that  covers  up  a  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  head, 
and  the  enclosed  seeds  are  always  musty.  The  Black¬ 
hulled  white  variety  stands  up  out  of  the  boot,  and 
does  not  have  any  of  this  objection.  Kaflir  stubble 
Should  be  Fall-plowed,  and  it  is  like  grubbing  stumps, 
but  the  elements  of  Winter  seem  to  decay  the  butts, 
so  they  harrow  down  well  the  next  Spring.  A  fair 
crop  can  be  grown  here  without  any  rainfall.  The 
birds  eat  about  one-third  of  the  seeds,  and  it  is  the 
paradise  of  the  English  sparrow.  c.  Norton. 

Kansas. 
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A  BUG-LIKE  TWIG. 

A  reader  in  New  York  State  sent  us  the  twig  from 
which  the  picture  shown  at  Pig.  95  is  taken.  At  first 
sight  it  looked  like  a  bug  with  long  arms  or  claws. 
The  sender  wrote:  “What  is  the  matter  with  twig  en¬ 
closed?  The  whole  tree  is  the  same;  early  apple. 
Trees  each  side  are  all  right;  the  varieties  are  Snow 
and  Wealthy.”  The  twig  certainly  looked  as  though 
some  insect  had  paid  attention  to  it,  hut  Prof.  Sling- 
erland  says: 

“The  twig  which  Q.  sends  is  not  diseased  in  any 
way,  but  there  is  simply  an  enlargement  of  what  the 
botanists  term  ‘mechanical  tissue.’  A  fruit  was  borne 
at  that  point  last  year,  and  it  did  not  take  all  the  food 
which  was  sent  to  that  point  by  the  tree, hence  some 
of  the  food  was  elaborated  into  the  enlargement  of 
the  branch.  Some  varieties  show  this  peculiar  en¬ 
largement  more  than  others.  Why  they  do,  no  one 
knows.” 


AN  OUTFIT  OF  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

“I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  in  southern  New  York, 
but  I  remember  that  we  seldom  had  a  good  garden. 
There  was  a  place  for  a  garden  fenced  off  properly, 
but  somehow  it  never  was  Started  right,  and,  at  any 
rate,  we  never  had  what  you  call  a  good  supply  of 
fresh  vegetables.” 

The  speaker  was  an  old  farmer’s  boy,  who  came  to 
the  city,  like  hundreds  of  others,  to  make  his  own 
way  amid  the  bustle  and  rush  of  town  life. 

“It  seems  strange,  I  know,  to  think  that  in  the 
country,  where  there  is  plenty  of  land,  a  farmer’s 
family  should  be  without  good  vegetables;  yet  that  is 
too  often  the  case.  We  should  have  had  a  good  gar¬ 
den,  for  Father  would  rather  hoe  than  milk,  and  it 
would  frequently  happen  that  while  the  rest  of  us 
were  milking,  he  would  work  in  the  garden,  but  the 
trouble  was  to  get  seeds  and  start  them  properly.  It 
is  all  well  enough  to  say  that  seeds  are  sold  at  every 
country  store.  So  they  are,  but  they  are  not  always 
of  the  best  quality,  and  farmers  do  not  always  know 
what  to  buy.  Then  again,  you  leave  it  to  dribble 
along,  and  buy  a  package  of  seeds  when  you  want  it, 
and  ft  will  be  like  the  farmer  who  says  he  does  nor, 
raise  strawberries  because  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  them. 
That  may  be  true,  but  he  never  gets  around  to  pay 
money  for  a  supply  of  fruit  for  his  own  family.  Wo 
usually  ended  by  having  potatoes  and  beans.  When 
1  came  to  New  York,  I  found  it  easier  to  get  a  variety 
of  vegetables  here  than  on  the  farm.  That  struck  me 
as  a  curious  thing,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  at 
least  to  have  a  good  farm  supply  one  season,  anywray 
I  took  the  catalogue  of  a  well-known  seedsman,  and 
went  through,  making  a  list  from  what  I  knew,  and 
what  seemed  sensible  printed  statements.  I  finally 
hit  upon  the  following  outfit,  and  ordered  the  seeds: 


%  pint  beans,  Stringless  Green  Pod . 10 

M>  “  “  Burpee’s  Bush  Lima . 10 

1  quart  “  Valentine  . 20 

1  ounce  beet,  .Extra  Early  Turnip .  .10 

1  packet  cabbage,  Vandergaw . 05 

1  “  carrot,  Chantenay  . 05 

1  pint  corn,  Perry’s  Hybrid . 10 

1  “  “  Crosby’s  12-rowed  . 10 

1  “  “  Stowell’s  Evergreen  . 20 

1  “  "  Early  Mammoth  . 10 

1  packet  cucumber,  Giant  Pera . 10 

1  “  “  Imp.  White  Spine . 05 

1  ounce  onion.  Yellow  Danvers . 10 

1  packet  “  Giant  Yellow  Rocca . 05 

1  pint  onion  sets.  Yellow . 10 

1  “  “  “  Potato  . 10- 

1  packet  parsnip,  Imp.  Guernsey . *. . 05 

1  pint  peas,  Burpee’s  Extra  Early. . 15 

1  “  “  Telephone  . 12 

1  "  “  Stratagem  . 15 

1  packet  lettuce,  Deacon . 10 

1  “  radish,  Fr.  Breakfast  . 05 

1  “  “  Early  Rosy  Gem . 05 

1  “  squash,  Hubbard  . 05 

1  “  “  Giant  Summer  Crookneck . 05 

1  ounce  turnip,  Purple  Top . 10 

1  “  rutabaga,  Burpee’s  Imp.  Yellow . 10 

1  “  beets.  Lane’s  Impl.  Yellow . 10 

1  packet  sweet  peas,  Mixed . 05 


Total  . $2.72 


“They  came  to  hand,  and  Father  put  them  in,  the 
first  year  making  one  job  of  it.  Later  years  he  learned 
to  plan't  at  different  times,  so  as  to  secure  a  longer 
season  of  peas,  corn,  etc.  When  once  started  it  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  regular  work  to  take  care  of  the 
garden,  because  there  was  a  varied  crop  in  it,  and 
Father  took  great  pride  in  his  work.  He  loved  to 
show  off  his  garden.  The  result  was  an  abundance  of 
everything.  Our  folks  could  not  begin  to  eat  it  all, 
and  that  garden  ran  over  and  floated  good  things  off 
to  the  neighbors.  That  $2.72  gave  the  family  a  small 
fortune  in  the  way  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  from  that 
year  on  we  have  always  figured  to  have  much  the 
same  outfit  of  seeds.  The  average  farmer  does  not 
care  so  much  to  play  or  experiment  with  novelties. 
He  wants  a  plain  outfit  that  will  give  him  a  succes¬ 
sion  right  through  the  season,  and  which  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  his  regular  work.  Give  him  that,  and 
you  will  bestow  a  perfect  blessing  upon  his  family.  It 
seems  to  me  like  a  high  compliment  to  our  modern 
seedsmen  that  a  city  man  can  go  right  to  their  cata¬ 
logues  and,  without  particular  study,  make  up  an 
outfit  of  seeds  that  prove  as  satisfactory  as  this  one 


did.  What  a  mistake  it  is  for  a  farm  family  to  be 
without  this  luxury,  when  less  than  $3  will  provide 
such  an  abundance  of  good  things.  No  matter  what 
table  demands  are  made  of  the  women  folks,  there  is 
something  in  the  garden  from  the  Fourth  of  July  to 
Thanksgiving  that  will  help  them  out  in  preparing  a 
meal.  The  above  list  has  been  practically  duplicated 
every  year  for  eight  or  lO  years.  The  changes  have 
been  principally  in  early  corn.  Earliest  of  All  did  not 
prove  very  satisfactory,  and  Evergreen  came  too  late, 
though  of  excellent  quality.  I  think  I  made  a  mistake 
first  in  ordering  too  much  of  the  late  and  not  enough 
of  the  early  varieties.” 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  CODLING-MOTH. 

Will  Arsenic  and  Soda  Kill  It? 

Having  read  with  considerable  Interest  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Prof.  Slingerland’s  statements  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Paris-green  and  the  substitutes  for  the  same,  1 
wish  to  submit  the  following  question  to  him:  Does  the 
Professor  know,  by  actual  experience  or  other  data,  that 
the  Codling-moth  can  be  as  successfully  combated,  by 
the  use  of  white  arsenic  boiled  with  lime,  or  sal  soda, 
as  by  the  use  of  Paris-green  of  legal  purity?  In  support 
of  this  I  w'ould  say  that  last  season  I  wrote  Prof. 
Slingerland  on  this  point.  He  referred  me  to  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Bulletin  156,  saying  that  It  was  strictly  reliable. 
This  I  did,  as  did  also  several  of  my  neighbors,  but  my 
apples  were  unusually  wormy,  as  was  the  crop  of  many 
others  in  the  county,  who  used  the  white  arsenic.  Hav¬ 
ing  become  apprehensive  of  poor  results  with  white 
arsenic  they  are  going  to  resort  to  the  use  of  Paris- 
green.  c.  h.  w. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Such  reliable  and  successful  New  York  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  as  Messrs.  Yeomans,  Maxwell  and  Powell  have 
used  the  white  arsenic  boiled  with  lime  or  sal  soda 
for  one  or  more  years  in  place  of  Paris-green,  and 
they  are  unanimous  in  their  testimony  that  better  re- 


“ MECHANICAL  TISSUE”  ON  AN  APPLE  TWIG.  Fig.  95. 

suits  follow,  so  far  as  controlling  all  kinds  of  biting 
insects  are  concerned,  than  from  the  use  of  Paris- 
green.  This  data  I  consider  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
strong  recommendations  which  I  have  made  for  our 
fruit-growers  to  use  these  cheap  substitutes  for  Paris- 
green.  Last  year  was  an  unfortunate  one,  so  far  as 
the  damage  done  by  the  Codling-moth  is  concerned, 
because  the  second  brood  of  this  pest  was  unusually 
large,  resulting  in  many  more  wormy  apples  than 
usual,  late  in  the  season.  Spraying  with  poisons  has 
little  effect  upon  this  second  brood.  Three  important 
factors  enter  into  the  spraying  for  the  Codling-moth. 
First,  the  thoroughness,  time  when  it  is  done,  and 
the  strength  of  the  poison  used,  the  first  two  being 
most  important.  Poison  must  be  applied  within  a 
week  after  the  blossoms  fall.  In  regard  to  the  Michi¬ 
gan  formula  in  their  Bulletin  156  for  using  the  white 
arsenic,  I  find  that  they  recommend  its  use  one-half 
as  strong  as  it  should  be.  They  use  it  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  of  arsenic  in  400  gallons  of  water  or  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  whereas  most  of  our  large  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  in  New  York  are  now  using  Paris-green  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  in  100  gallons  of  Bordeaux  for 
spraying  for  the  Codling-moth  and  other  apple  pests; 
they  are  using  it  even  stronger  on  potatoes,  but  for 
peadhes  it  should  not  be  used  more  than  half  as 
strong,  as  one  pound  of  white  arsenic  is  equal  to  about 
two  pounds  of  Paris-green  in  poisoning  qualities.  A 
little  arithmetic  will  show  that,  when  we  boil  one 
pound  of  white  arsenic  with  two  pounds  of  lime  or 
four  pounds  of  sal  soda  in  one  gallon  of  water,  we 
should  use  one  quart  of  this  Stock  mixture  to  each  50 
gallons  of  Bordeaux  Mixture.  This  proportion  will  be 
equal  to  a  Paris-green  spray  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
in  100  gallons.  Thus  two  factors  may  have  much  to 
do  with  the  unsuccessful  results  in  Niagara  County 
from  the  use  of  white  arsenic.  First,  in  following  the 


Michigan  formula,  not  enough  of  the  poison  was  used, 
and  second,  the  unusually  large  numbers  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  brood  of  the  insect,  which  are  not  reached  with 
the  spray,  would  help  to  explain  the  larger  number  of 
wormy  apples.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

Watch  the  Cellars  and  Packages. 

The  Colorado  Board  of  Horticulture  issues  a  bul¬ 
letin  in  which  the  following  statements  are  made: 

When  wormy  apples  are  put  in  the  cellar  in  bins,  boxes 
or  barrels,  the  worms  may  be  destroyed  if  the  following 
directions  are  heeded:  About  May  1  to  10  these  worms 
begin  to  hatch  into  millers— the  Codling-moth.  If  there 
is  a  window  in  the  cellar  they  may  all  be  caught  by 
placing  a  funnel  in  a  funnel  made  of  mosquito  bar  over 
a  funnel-shaped  frame.  The  small  funnel  will  admit 
them  Into  the  larger  funnel  and  once  Inside  they  are 
safe.  The  door  to  the  cellar  must  be  kept  closed  while 
trapping  them. 

For  some  years  I  have  bought  second-hand  apple  bar¬ 
rels  in  Denver  for  my  next  year’s  crop.  I  have  a  cellar 
that  holds  1,000  barrels.  From  March  to  May  1  I  used 
to  burn  sulphur  in  the  cellar,  thinking  it  would  kill  the 
worms  and  millers  as  they  hatched  out,  but  the  apples 
kept  getting  more  wormy.  Fumigating  did  no  good— it 
will  not  kill  one  worm  out  of  100.  The  barrels  and  boxes 
ought  to  be  scalded.  I  have  a  large  kettle  that  I  use 
for  that  purpose.  They  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  boiling 
water  long  enough  to  be  sure  the  worms  are  dead— about 
a  minute  to  the  barrel  will  kill  them. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  'thousands  of  Codling 
moth  caterpillars  leave  the  apples  after  they  are 
packed  and  placed  in  crates,  barrels,  or  store-rooms. 
These  caterpillars  spin  their  cocoons  in  any  angular 
spot  in  the  place  where  the  apples  are  stored.  Thus 
in  using  old  crates  and  barrels  one  is  very  apt  to  in¬ 
troduce  many  of  the  pests  into  his  locality,  hence 
where  the  insect  is  a  new  pest,  or  does  not  occur  at 
all,  it  would  be  advisable  to  scald  such  crates  or  bar¬ 
rels.  It  is  doubtful  whether  fumigation  with  anything 
else  than  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  or  carbon  bisulphide 
would  destroy  caterpillars  in  their  cocoons  on  the 
crates.  One  can  easily  demonstrate  that  thousands  of 
the  moths  are  bred  in  store-rooms  or  cellars  where 
apples  are  stored,  hence  one  should  always  use  the 
means  described  by  the  Colorado  apple  growers  to 
prevent  those  moths  from  getting  out  of  store-rooms. 
Another  way  to  accomplish  this  would  be  to  screen 
all  windows  and  doors  with  fine  wire  netting.  The 
moths  will  not  live  more  than  two  or  three  weeks 
after  emerging,  and  if  they  cannot  get  out  must  die 
in  the  store-room,  where  they  will  do  no  harm. 

M.  V.  8. 


THE  POTATO-SCAB  PROBLEM. 

GREAT  DAMAGE. — I  have  been  studying  this  prob¬ 
lem  for  io  years,  and  know  that  out  few  people  real¬ 
ize  how  great  the  loss  is,  or  how  much  annoyance  is 
caused  by  this  disease.  When  one  has  planted  a  lot 
of  varieties  for  show  purposes,  and  has  taken  extra 
care  of  them  during  Summer,  he  is  disgusted  with 
the  whole  business  ll  a  majority  of  his  best  speci¬ 
mens  are  useless,  and  he  has  to  let  others  take  the 
prize.  The  five  to  10  per  cent  tax  he  has  to  pay  on 
the  main  crop,  sold  at  the  car,  is  as  hard  to  become 
reconcileu  to  as  the  war  tax  on  freight  receipts.  The 
conclusions  drawn  on  page  295  are  good,  and  may  be 
true.  The  illustration  of  the  hen  and  the  henhouse 
is  one  a  poultry  man  can  see,  but  how  can  you  mix 
the  sulphur  with  the  soil  so  evenly  as  to  hit  every 
scab  germ?  One  cannot  tell  where  the  tuber  will  lie, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  soil  in  the  first  eight 
inches  of  earth  on  an  acre. 

VARIETIES  AFFECTED. — Feeding  scabby  pota¬ 
toes  to  stock  may  kill  file  germs,  but  it  is  safer  to 
cook  them  first.  The  idea  that  a  potato,  because  of 
its  shape,  will  be  less  affected,  is  “drawing  it  fine.” 
Varieties  are  affected  in  varying  degrees,  and  shape 
has  little  to  do  with  it.  For  example,  Carman  No.  1 
will  show  considerable  scab  where  No.  3  would  show 
none.  I  have  seen  N^.  2  nearly  ruined  by  scab.  The 
Orphan  d.d  not  show  any  scab  for  five  years,  and  I 
was  about  ready  to  proclaim  it  scabproof,  when  it  be¬ 
gan  to  show  a  few  specimens.  It’s  a  long,  thin- 
skinned  variety.  In  examining  thousands  of  bushels 
while  loading  at  the  cars,  I  came  to  believe  that  the 
knobs  were  no  more  affected  than  the  other  parts. 
The  family  which  the  variety  originated  from  has 
more  to  do  with  susceptibility  than  the  shape,  growth 
or  thickness  of  skin,  and  the  length  of  time  intro¬ 
duced  also  affects  the  solution  of  the  problem.  While 
there  is  no  doubt  that  beets  are  affected  by  scab,  and 
that  weeds  nurse  diseases,  the  fact  that  potatoes  fol¬ 
lowing  beets  were  affected  is  no  proof,  any  more  than 
it  would  be  that  blackberries  were  the  cause  had 
they  been  used. 

HUMUS  AND  SOAKING.— I  have  a  small  spot 
which  had  not  been  planted  to  potatoes  in  20  years, 
yet  a  trial  showed  it  impossible  to  grow  a  bushel  of 
merchantable  tubers  on  the  whole  plot.  It  had  been 
in  berries  for  several  years  before  the  trial  was  made. 
Were  they  responsible?  It  is  said  that  clover  will  not 
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grow  in  a  sour  or  acid  soil,  yet  this  is  given  as  a 
remedy.  Where  large  quantities  of  manure  are  used, 
scab  is  more  prevalent,  and  the  supply  of  humus 
greater,  yet  we  are  told  that  “scab  will  be  disastrous 
where  humus  is  deficient.”  This  seems  to  he  a  con¬ 
tradiction.  My  experience  is  that  the  more  manure, 
black-soil  humus,  wood  ashes,  and  excess  of  fertility, 
organic  in  form,  the  greater  the  amount  of  scab, 
while  the  poor,  yellow,  hemlock  soils  on  our  storm- 
washed  side  hills,  which  contain  but  small  amounts 
oi  humus,  give  clean  tubers.  The  addition  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  does  no  harm.  A  short  rotation, 
which  included  potatoes,  would  tend  to  fill  the  soil 
with  scab  germs  faster  than  a  long  one,  but  a  long 
rotation  will  not  starve  out  the  scao  germs. 

The  chief  value  of  soaking  the  seed  is  not  in  the  in¬ 
creased  value  of  the  one  potato  crop,  but  in  keeping 
down  the  scab  crop  so  ft  is  possible  to  grow  potatoes 
at  all.  All  seed  should  be  soaked — as  one  cannot 
pick  out  seed  which  is  clean  by  sight.  Clean  crates 
should  be  used.  Our  method  is  to  buy  a  sugar  barrel 
for  10  cents.  Put  in  two  ounces  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  to  each  15  gallons  of  water,  put  potatoes  in 
sacks,  and  immerse  them  for  an  hour.  When  done, 
•the  sack  is  lifted  partially  out  and  drained,  to  save 
the  mixture.  They  are  poured  on  the  ground  to  dry, 
and  are  cut  while  the  next  lot  is  soaking.  The  mix¬ 
ture  is  poured  out  on  the  ground,  and  the  barrel 
burned  up  when  the  job  is  finished.  It  is  neither 
costly,  slow  or  a  hard  job,  if  managed  right.  I  find, 
by  inquiry  and  practice,  that  the  corrosive  sublimate 
gives  best  uniform  results  for  killing  the  germs  on 
the  tubers.  c.  e.  chapman. 

R.  N.-Y. — Stable  manure  is  alkaline,  while  a  green 
crop,  especially  in  hot  weather,  is  sour.  The  .germs 
do  not  move  in  the  soil,  and  sulphur  put  in  the  hill  or 
drill  will  protect  the  'tubers  fairly  well.  Even  the 
soaking  with  corrosive  sublimate  will  not  kill  every 
germ.  With  us  the  Orphan  was  one  of  the  worst  to 
show  scab.  The  microscope  proved  that  the  scab  on 
the  beets  was  the  true  potato  disease. 


PICTURES  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  three  pictures  shown  this  week  are  taken  from 
The  New  York  Commercial,  and  are  well  worth 
studying.  Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  telephone 
situation.  The  Bell  Telephone  Company,  by  virtue  of 
a  patent  about  which  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
contest,  retains  a  monopoly  and  is,  to  say  the  least, 
“not  very  accommodating”  to  outside  companies. 
Many  short  lines  in  the  country  are  operated  at  a 
low  figure,  until  they  try  to  make  connection  with 
long  distance  lines.  Then  they  run  against  the  Bell 
Company,  and  find  that  they  might  just  as  well  try 
to  squeeze  blood  out  of  a  turnip  as  to  obtain  fair 
rates  from  a  monopoly.  The  other  companies,  how¬ 
ever,  are  now  bombarding  the  Supreme  Court, 
hoping  to  break  down  this  outrageous  condition  of 
affairs.  No  wonder  the  Bell  Company  president  is 
annoyed  at  the  ringing  up  these  companies  are  giving 
him,  in  Fig.  96,  and  we  hope  they  will  keep  at  him 
until  they  secure  fairer  treatment. 

Most  people  in  town  and  city  are  familiar  with  'the 
contest  now  going  on  between  the  Arbuckles  and  the 
Havemeyers  over  sugar  and  coffee.  The  Havemeyers 
had  practically  a  monopoly  in  sugar;  the  Arbuckles 
dealt  largely  in  coffee.  The  latter  made  a  move 
against  Havemeyer  by  putting  sugar  in  their  coffee 
cup,  and  to  retaliate,  Havemeyer  goes  into  the  coffee 
business.  The  Commercial  pictures  them,  in  Fig.  97, 
as  two  loungers  in  the  country  store,  playing  check¬ 
ers  on  a  couple  of  barrels.  It  is  Arbuckle’s  move,  but 
Havemeyer  seems  to  have  him  penned.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  which  has  the  advantage,  and  an  old 
checker  player  would  hesitate  before  he  made  choice 
of  either  position.  The  public,  in  the  meantime, 
hopes  this  checker  game  will  be  kept  up,  as  a  battle 
between  these  large  companies  usually  means  compe¬ 
tition  prices. 

The  third  picture  deals  with  a  subject  that  is  just 
now  in  everybody’s  mouth;  more  so,  perhaps,  than 
the  sugar  and  coffee  of  Havemeyer  and  Arbuckle. 
The  Carnegie  Company  has  been  having  trouble,  ap¬ 
parently,  over  the  division  of  profits.  It  seems  to  be 
admitted  that  last  year  this  company  made  a  profit  of 
about  $40,000,000.  In  the  meantime  everybody  was 
forced  to  pay  advanced  prices  for  iron  and  steel 
goods.  The  picture,  Fig.  98,  shows  a  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  is  well  worth  looking  at.  The  State  of  New 
Jersey  has  earned  the  hatred  of  millions  of  Amer¬ 
icans,  because  of  its  effort  to  attract  those  who  wish 
to  organize  large  corporations.  By  pouring  water 
against  this  big  profit,  the  accounts  seem  to  balance. 
A  favorite  way  of  these  big  concerns  is  to  capitalize  at 
a  figure  far  above  the  actual  value  of  their  holdings. 
The  actual  property  may  be  worth  $100,000,  but  they 
will  secure  a  charter  for  $1,000,000,  th°  $900,000  being 
known  as  “water.”  A  six  per  cent  profit  on  this 


$1,000,000  does  not  appear  excessive;  yet,  it  really 
means  60  per  cent  on  the  actual  capitalization.  The 
American  people  have  stood  this  sort  ot  irrigation 
altogether  too  long,  and  the  time  has  come  to  shut 
off  the  stream,  or  apply  it  somewhere  where  the  public 
will  secure  greater  benefit. 


CORN  CULTURE. 

The  Dry  Side  of  the  Corn-Fodder  Question. 

It  is  well  said  that  among  all  other  crops  corn  is 
king,  and  stands  foremost  in  the  eyes  of  every  good 
dairy  farmer.  The  silo  men  tell  us  there  is  but  one 


SAY?  CAN’T  YOU  STOP  THESE  BELLS?  Fig.  96. 


profitable  way  of  handling  the  corn  crop,  not  stop 
ping  to  consider  the  fact  that  with  many  farmers  a 
silo  is  not  practical  or  possible.  I  do  not  wish  to 
open  a  discussion  that  shall  prove  injurious  to  the 
silo  doctrine.  Farmers  are  making  a  success  of  the 


NOW,  JOHN,  IT’S  YOUR  NEXT  MOVE.  Fig.  97. 


silo,  and  there  is  also  a  way  to  make  a  success  of  the 
dry  product.  Thus  far  I  am  not  a  silo  man,  and  can 
cite  many  silage  failures.  A  thoroughly  practical  and 
careful  man  is  needed  to  take  charge  of  a  silo,  and 
those  same  qualifications  go  just  as  far  in  the  success¬ 


ful  handling  of  dry  corn  fodder.  I  purpose,  in  a  short 
series  of  articles,  to  describe  the  handling  of  the  corn 
crop  as  practiced  here  on  our  farm,  and  give  in 
detail  a  method  that  I  am  not  afraid  to  place  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  old  manner  of  handling  corn  fodder, 
and  after  careful  comparison,  I  think  'that  I  am  not 
running  far  behind  the  silos  in  this  vicinity.  “What 
is  one  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison,”  and  in 
the  promiscuous  advice  given  us  by  those  who  claim 
to  know,  we  must  remember  to  sort  out  that  which  is 
adapted  'to  our  soil,  conditions  and  locality.  I  shall 
describe  our  way  of  raising  corn  as  a  grain  and  fod¬ 
der  crop,  believing  that  some  of  the  careful  and  pains¬ 


taking  customs  of  our  grandfathers  on  their  virgin 
soil,  will  do  very  well  sandwiched  in  with  the  modern 
ideas  of  our  advanced  agriculture.  My  grandfather 
had  land  once  marketable  at  $200  per  acre,  and  he  al¬ 
ways  hoed  his  corn  twice;  that  is  one  of  the  old  ruts 
from  which  I  do  not  care  to  get  more  than  half-way 
out. 

Corn  is  a  rank  feeder;  it  takes  hold  of  the  tough 
old  sod  or  the  smart  young  clover,  and  nowhere  will 
the  results  of  manure  be  more  marked  than  on  the 
corn  crop.  There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in 
manner  of  manuring,  and  not  many  farmers  nowadays 
draw  out  the  manure  and  haul  it  off  the  wagon  or 
sleigh  in  little  heaps  all  over  the  field,  to  leach  in 
those  particular  places.  We  draw  the  manure  direct¬ 
ly  'to  the  field  from  t'he  shed,  and  spread  it,  beginning 
in  the  early  Fall  and  continuing  as  late  in  Spring  as 
the  supply  holds  out.  We  plow  the  ground  neither 
deep  nor  shallow,  and  roll  before  harrowing;  when 
we  think  we  have  harrowed  enough,  we  often  go 
over  it  once  more,  for  when  the  ground  is  well  fitted 
the  crop  is  half  hoed.  My  ideal  for  a  cornfield  as  a 
grain  crop  is  to  have  just  four  plants  in  each  hill,  and 
Stand  one  to  three  inches  apart  in  the  hill,  not  all  in 
a  bunch,  as  when  planted  with  a  hand  planter;  hills 
three  feet  four  or  six  inches  each  way,  cultivated 
when  the  row  can  be  seen,  and  hoed  clean  by  hand 
when  six  inches  high.  The  cultivator  is  kept  going 
just  as  often  as  possible  until  corn  is  tasseled,  culti 
vator  to  run  'two  inches  deep,  and  at  no  time  to  come 
closer  than  eight  to  10  inches  from  me  hill  after  hoe¬ 
ing. 

The  weeder  does  not  work  successfully  in  our  corn¬ 
fields,  and  I  speak  advisedly,  for  we  owned  one  of  the 
two  weeders  that  first  came  to  this  neighborhood 
I  have  tried  the  weeder  on  corn  rowed  both  ways,  be¬ 
fore  and  after  cultivating,  across  the  cultivator 
marks,  and  the  same  way  cultivated,  when  the  corn 
was  small  and  larger,  and  on  our  land  it  will  not 
work;  it  will  ruin  just  about  one-third  of  the  corn. 
On  potatoes  it  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  we  use  it 
with  good  success.  These  ideas  may  be  considered 
foolish  and  old-fashioned,  bu't  on  rich  weedy  land 
especially,  I  can  do  work  around  a  hill  of  corn  with 
a  hoe,  that  cannot  be  done  with  any  other  implement 
manufactured  to-day.  In  a  favorable  season  good 
corn  can  be  raised  without  hoeing,  provided  the  land 
is  not  full  of  weeds;  when  a  corn  hill  contains  from 
three  to  a  dozen  good-sized  ragweeds  ready  to  re¬ 
spond  fourfold  to  an  unexpected  cultivation,  the  corn 
stands  a  mighty  slim  chance.  It’s  hard  work  to  hoe, 
biu  in  a  dry  season  like  last  year,  there  is  consider¬ 
able  balm  in  the  full  cribs,  and  repeated  applications 
for  corn  from  “less  fortunate”  neighbors.  The  two- 
horse  cultivator  is  all  right,  but  'the  man  who  rides 
one  and  calmly  tells  you  that  corn  doesn’t  need  any 
hoeing,  has  failed  to  notice  the  first  mile  post,  where¬ 
on  are  printed  the  instructions  for  travelers  on  the 
successful  dry  (fodder)  road.  h.  s.  WRianT. 

Onondaga  Co..  N.  Y. 


CULTIVATION  ALONE  FOR  APPLES. 

“Yes,  pigs  are  good;  but  sheep  are  a  hundred  times 
better,”  says  J.  S.  Woodward,  page  270.  Let  me  add  a 
little  codicil  to  that.  Sheep  are  good;  but  cultivation 
is  a  hundred  times  better.  For  a  score  or  more  of 
years  we  have  adopted  the  sheep,  grass  and  company 
method  of  apple  culture,  and  results  have  been  far 
from  satisfactory.  Last  season  we  turned  out  the 
sheep  and  turned  over  the  grass,  giving  weekly  culti¬ 
vation  until  the  drooping  trees  forbade  it.  What  a 
story  those  drooping  'trees  revealed  when  picking 
time  arrived!  Hundreds  of  bushels  of  apples  hung 
there  within  easy  reach  of  the  sheep,  and  which  would 
have  been  gobbled  up  long  before  had  they  had  the 
chance,  and  none  would  have  been  the  wiser  because, 
of  course,  with  no  load  of  apples  the  limbs  wouldn’t 
droop.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  had  to 
cut  off  many  of  the  lower  limbs  in  order  to  plow  the 
orchard,  the  branches  hung  to  the  ground  with  their 
weight  of  fruit.  How  many  barrels  of  $2  apples  has 
Mrs.  Hampshire  been  saving  us  the  trouble  of  pick¬ 
ing  for  these  20  years?  Our  eyes  are  just  getting  open 
to  the  fact  that  apples  make  pretty  dear  sheep  feed. 
Yes,  turn  the  rascals  (the  hogs  and  the  sheep)  out, 
and  turn  in  the  plow  and  cultivator.  w.  a.  b. 

Farmer,  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE  BOILER  FOR  CANNING. 

I  wish  to  do  some  cooking  for  canning  vegetables,  and 
for  other  purposes  in  a  double  vessel,  and  desire  to  put 
a  substance  in  the  larger  one  that  will  increase  the  heat 
sufficiently  to  cause  the  water  in  the  inner  vessel  to  boil. 
What  shall  I  use,  and  what  should  the  boiler  be  made  of, 
so  as  to  be  uninjured  by  the  material  used?  h.  s. 

Marlboro,  O. 

In  order  to  make  the  water  boil  in  the  inner  vessel, 
ft  is  necessary  to  use  in  the  ou'ter  vessel  some  liquid 
which  will  not  boil  until  heated  to  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  than  the  boiling  point  of  water,  i.  e.,  212  degrees. 
Any  one  of  the  heavy  oils,  like  linseed  oil,  has  a 
higher  boiling  point  than  water,  and  would  serve  the 
purpose,  so  far  as  providing  the  heat  is  concerned, 
*  but  whether  it  would  behave  well  when  heated  to 
boiling  point,  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  might  bubble 
and  sputter  about  in  a  disagreeable  way.  It  has  been 
suggested  also  that  a  strong  brine  might  furnish  the 
necessary  heat,  since  its  boiling  point  is  higher  than 
that  of  water,  but  the  salt  would  corrode  any  iron 
vessel  in  a  short  time.  If  porcelain-lined,  there  would 
be  no  corrosion  so  long  as  the  lining  remained  perfect. 
The  oils  would  not  corrode  any  kind  of  vessel. 

L.  a. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  Is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  pape- .] 


A  Spray  for  Gooseberries 

L.  F., Bedford,  Ind.— Can  you  give  me  the 
formula  for  a  spray  to  be  used  on  goose¬ 
berry  bushes  to  kill  caterpillars  that  eat 
the  leaves?  I  saw  this  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in 
1899,  but  have  lost  the  paper. 

Ans. — If  the  fruit  is  not  over  half 
grown,  spray  the  hushes  with  Paris- 
green,  one  pound  in  150  gallons  of  water. 
If  fruit  is  too  large,  use  hellebore,  either 
dusting  it  on  the  bushes  or  spraying  it 
at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  Spray  or  dust  the  bushes  thor¬ 
oughly,  if  at  all.  If  the  insect  is  the 
common  green  currant  worm,  spray  with 
the  Paris-green  early,  as  soon  as  the 
worms  first  appear.  m.  v.  s. 

Killing  Moths  in  a  Closet. 

G.  E.  P.,  Hartford,  Conn.-  Will  the  gas 
treatment  for  fumigating  nursery  stock  be 
effective  in  killing  moths  that  infest  a 
closet  where  woolen  goods  are  stored  for 
the  Summer?  If  so,  advise  the  amount  to 
use  for  a  closet,  say  5x5x9  feet,  and  should 
everything  be  put  on  lines  that  run  across 
it,  or  would  it  do  to  leave  them  on  the 
hooks  and  in  piles,  as  blankets,  etc.,  lie? 

Ans. — The  gas  will  kill  any  breathing 
thing.  H»ng  the  clothes  on  lines  or 
open  on  hooks.  The  closet  contains  225 
cubic  feet.  Each  foot  requires  one-quar¬ 
ter  gramme  of  the  cyanide,  or  56 
grammes  in  all.  This  is  a  fraction  over 
two  ounces.  First  put  three  ounces  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  4%  ounces  of  water 
in  a  jar  together.  Then  have  the  cya¬ 
nide  ready  in  a  bag.  Reach  in  and  drop 
it  into  the  jar,  and  shut  the  door. 

Using  Chemicals  on  Potatoes. 

IF.  P.,  Malone,  N.  7.— When  should  muriate 
of  potash  be  applied  on  potatoes,  at  plant¬ 
ing  or  after  they  are  up?  Is  there  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  hurting  the  plants  in  using  nitrate  of 
soda  on  corn  or  potash  on  potatoes,  if  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  plants? 

Ans. — We  would  use  muriate  of  potash 
in  the  Spring,  before  the  potatoes  are 
planted.  On  level  ground  many  farmers 
like  to  apply  the  muriate  in  the  Fall, 
thinking  that  in  this  way  there  is  less 
injurious  effect  on  the  potatoes  than 
would  be  the  case  if  it  were  used  in  the 
Spring.  Both  nitrate  of  soda  and  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil,  and  not  put  in  direct 
contact  with  the  seed  or  with  the  vines. 
In  applying  the  nitrate  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  we  scatter  it  along  the  rows  from 
six  inches  to  a  foot  away  from  the  vines, 
and  work  it  in  thoroughly  with  culti¬ 
vator  or  hoe.  Used  in  this  way,  espec¬ 
ially  before  a  light  shower,  the  effect 
upon  the  vines  will  be  quickly  seen  in  a 
darker  green,  and  a  prompt,  vigorous 
growth  of  vine. 

Wild  Goose  Plum  Seedling. 

T.  D.,  Palermo,  Ale.— About  40  years 
ago  a  friend  sent  me  some  Wild 
Goose  plum  stones.  I  planted  them, 
but  only  one  grew.  I  nursed  that  for  years. 
It  would  bloom  profusely  but  never  a  plum 
would  I  get  (all  blight);  hundreds  of 
sprouts  came  up  to  maturity,  bloom  and 
blight,  the  same  as  the  original.  I  cut  out 
some,  drove  rusty  nails  into  them  (which  I 
suppose  was  a  fad),  dug  among  the  roots, 
etc.,  all  to  no  purpose.  Do  you  know 
whether  anything  can  be  done  to  make 
them  fruit? 

Ans. — This  seedling  of  the  Wild  Goose 
plum  may  produce  but  little  pollen,  or 
possibly  be  infertile  to  its  own  pollen,  re¬ 
quiring  the  aid  of  another  perfect¬ 
flowering  plum  tree,  blooming  at  the 
same  time.  Robinson,  Miner  or  Potta¬ 
wattamie,  all  Chickasa  varieties,  would 
meet  the  case  if  set  among  your  trees, 
preferably  in  the  direction  from  which 
come  the  prevailing  winds,  though  bees 
and  insects  may  generally  be  relied  upon 
to  transmit  pollen  from  one  blooming 
tree  to  another,  sufficiently  to  provide  a 
fair  set  of  fruit.  The  only  practicable 
remedy  for  the  blighc  Which  injures  your 
tree  and  its  descendants  is  repeated 
sprayings  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  be¬ 
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ginning  just  before  the  buds  open,  and 
repeating  after  bloom,  and  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  weeks  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  If  fruit  is  not  secured  under 
these  conditions,  the  tree  would  better 
be  dug  up  and  a  good  one  planted  in  its 
place. 

Tomato  Refuse  for  Manure. 

F.  B.,  Middletown,  Del.— What  Is  the  value 
of  tomato  peelings  and  cores,  to  spread  on 
land  as  a  fertilizer?  Also  the  value  of 
coal  ashes? 

Ans. — Such  refuse  is  called  tomato 
pomace.  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  of  New 
Jersey,  says  that  an  average  analysis 
would  show  about  8%  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  2 y2  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  3%  of 
potash  in  a  ton.  Average  stable  manure 
contains  about  10  pounds  of  nitrogen  to 
the  ton.  This  refuse  would  be  worth 
about  $1.50  when  average  manure  is 
worth  $2.10.  It  is  wet  and  disagreeable 
to  handle,  but  is  worth  hauling.  We 
should  haul  it  right  to  the  field  and 
spread  it  at  once.  There  is  very  little 
actual  plant  food  in  coal  ashes.  On  light 
soils  such  ashes  have  a  good  mechanical 
effect,  and  they  also  benefit  some  heavy 
clays.  We  have  never  been  situated  so 
that  it  seemed  worth  while  to  haul  them. 

Seedlings  of  Damson  Plums. 

O.  8.  P.,  Menlo,  Ga.— Can  you  tell  me 
whether  Damson  plums  will  come  true 
from  seed?  I  have  heard  the  question  ar¬ 
gued  from  both  sides.  Do  pears  do  as  well 
on  a  north  hillside  as  on  the  east  or  south? 

Ans. — The  small  blue  plums,  popular¬ 
ly  called  damsons,  come  pretty  true  from 
seeds,  especially  if  the  parent  trees  stand 
apart  from  other  varieties  of  plums, 
though  some  variation  may  be  noticed 
between  the  individual  seedlings  and 
the  tree  from  which  the  seeds  were 
taken.  The  damson  plums  belong  to  a 
well-fixed  type.  The  only  advantage  of 
a  northern  slope  for  fruit  trees  is  that 
the  opening  of  the  flower  buds  is  likely 
to  be  somewhat  delayed,  in  comparison 
with  the  other  aspects,  and  thus  the 
chances  of  injury  by  late  frosts  is  less¬ 
ened.  Pears  will  thrive  on  a  north  hill¬ 
side,  other  conditions  being  equal,  but 
we  would  prefer  an  eastern  slope  when 
attainable. 

Oyster-Shell  Lime. 

II.  IF.  B.,  Boonton,  N.  J—  We  can  get  a 
quantity  of  oyster  shells  for  the  carting, 
about  1%  mile;  will  the  lime  pay  for  the 
labor?  Can  they  be  burned  with  logs  and 
wood,  or  is  it  necessary  to  have  a  kiln? 

Ans. — It  would  certainly  pay  to  cart 
oyster  shells  the  distance  mentioned  for 
burning  into  lime,  if  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  roots,  stumps,  logs,  etc.,  can  be  cheap¬ 
ly  secured.  We  have  frequently  seen 
huge  piles  of  these  shells  burning  on  a 
foundation  of  stump  near  Chesapeake 
Bay,  but  lack  information  as  to  how  the 
heaps  are  built  and  the  proportion  of 
wood  to  Shells,  to  insure  a  good  reduc¬ 
tion  to  lime,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  our  readers  on  the  subject.  The 
lime  from  shells  is  not  considered  quite 
as  good  as  mineral  lime  by  practical 
farmers,  but  the  cheapness  of  the  shells 
and  the  readiness  with  which  they  may 
be  burned  without  a  kiln,  make  oyster- 
shell  lime  a  favorite  soil  application 
where  it  can  be  procured. 

Propagating  Seedling  Peach. 

M.  M.  H.,  Salem,  Mass. — I  have,  in  a  city 
garden,  a  large  seedling  peach  tree  which 
needs  to  be  removed,  but  it  seems  too  val¬ 
uable  to  be  sacrificed.  It  is  a  rapid  grower, 
and  a  prolific  bearer.  The  foliage  is  heavy, 
and  the  fruit  very  fine— large,  highly  col¬ 
ored  and  richly  flavored,  but  it  ripens  very 
late,  and  ought  to  be  tried  farther  south. 
From  what  part  of  the  tree  should  I  take 
cuttings? 

Ans. — A  seedling  variety  such  as  our 
correspondent  describes,  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
served,  as  there  is  some  Chance  that  it 
may  prove  of  value,  though  new  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  coming  out  so  rapidly  of 
late  that  there  seems  little  room  left  ex¬ 
cept  for  really  high  merit.  It  is  not 
practicable  to  root  cuttings  from  peach 
trees,  but  scions  may  be  taken  before 
the  buds  start,  and  crown-grafted  just 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  young 
peach  or  plum  seedling  stocks  any  time 


in  April  or  early  May.  Use  firm  young 
Woou  free  of  blossom  buds  for  the  scions. 
In  August  buds  may  be  cut  and  inserted 
into  peach  seedlings  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner,  and  the  variety  thus  preserved. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adm 


Binder  Twine 


Fanners  wanted  as  agents 
AUGUST  POST, 
Moulton,  -  -  Iowa 


SAVES  YOUR  BACK. 

Carpet  laying— bardestand  most 
disagreeable  work  of  house-cleaning 
time — is  made  the  easiest  by  the 

Positive  Carpet  Stretcher 

and  Tacker. 

Works  perfectly,  stretching  the  carpet  to 
it«  place,  feeding  the  tacks  and  driving 
them  home  to  stay.  Works  on  wheels; 
gets  into  all  corners.  Price  only  $1.75 
Circulars  and  special  terms  free. 

Deposit  Pearl  Button  Co., 
Dept  Q.  Deposit,  N.Y. 

Big  Money 
for  agents. 

Write  today 


Peerless  Potatoes  for  Seed.  Greatest 

cropper  known.  Price,  50  cents  per  bushel.  One 
bushel  or  car-load.  Sacks,  r,  cents. 

W.  II.  JUDSON,  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


CARMAN  NO.  3  $9.50 

SEED  POTATOES.  ™  per  bbl. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  $4.00  per  bbl.,  all 
bbls.  4  bu.  Dewey,  the  great  cropper,  per  bbl.  $5  00. 
Wholesale  list  free.  GEO.  A .  BONNELL.  W aterloo.N.  Y 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes 

seed  w.th  great  care  from  large  selected  stock.  Guar¬ 
anteed  pure  and  true  to  name.  To  close  out  quick 
we  offer  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Carman  No.  1  and  3. 
IlncleSatn. 3- bushels  $2;4-bushel  barrel. $2.60.  Extra 
Early:  Harvest.  Fortune.  Bovee  and  Columbia,  3- 
bushel.  $3.15;  4-bushel  barrel.  $1.25.  Mammoth  yel¬ 
low  and  Bed  Glaze  white  SEED  CORN.  $1  perbushel. 
FIELD  BEANS.— Scofield  (Marrow  Pea),  early  and 
best  cropper,  $2.50  per  bushel.  Bags  free.  Money 
O'der  office,  Caledonia.  N.  Y. 

D.C  McPHEKSON  SEED  CO..  Garbutt.N.Y. 


'T'HOS.  MeELROY,  European  Seed  Commission 
Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex.  Bldg.,  6  Harrison  St., 
N.  Y.,  offers  Crimson  Clover,  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  and 
English  Perennial  Rye  Grass  Seeds;  spot  and  to  ar¬ 
rive.  Samples  &  prices  on  application.  The  trade  only 


GRASS 

SEEDS 


FOR  LAWN 

and  FIELD. 

Dreer’s  Catalogue 
of  Grass  Seeds  and 
Lawn  Requisites — 

FREE. 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Counter  Edition  of  our 
Garden  and  Farm  Manual 


OKED  POTATOES— R. N.-Y.  No.  2  and  Carman  No.3. 
^  7,000  bushels  to  offer;  first-class.  Price  low.  One 
bushel  or  a  carload.  A.  J.  Norris,  Cedar  Falls.  Ia. 


Choice  Seed  Potatoes.—  Grown  in  a 

drained  Peat  Bed.  n  he  very  best  soil  for  Potatoes. 
Prices  low.  Early  Ohio,  Carman  No.  3.  75c.  per  bu. 

J.  P.  DAVENPORT,  Mendota,  Ill. 


DflTATnCC  30  3  bushel  sacks:  E.  Hebron, 
ill  I  A  I  II  CO  E.  Rose,  E.  Clarks,  E.  Everltts, 
Carmans,  E.  Harvest,  (Maule’s  Commercial,  $3.75). 
Circular.  40  varieties.  WHITE  STAR  OATS.  Sam- 
free.  Write  this  day.  SMITHS  POTATO  FARM, 
Box  3.  Manchester,  N.  Y 


OLD  CUSTOMERS  BUY  EVERY  YEAR 

which  proves  our  stock  has  vigor  and  quality. 

A  tew  extra-fine  Seed  Potatoes,  Cheshire  Pigs, 
Plants  and  Eggs.  Send  for  catalogue. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  $2.88;  Living¬ 
ston,  $4  ;  Carman  No.  3.  Seneca 
Beauty  and  Banner,  $2.67;  Rural, 
$2.60;  Extra  Early  Ohio,  $3.27: 
Bovee.  $4— 4-bushel  barrels. 

W.  E.  IME8,  Seed  Potato 
Specialist.  Vermontvtlle,  Mich. 


Big  Crops 

of  Big  Potatoes 

result  from  applying  about  100  lbs  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

per  acre  just  after  the  potatoes  are 
well  up.  Then,  too,  the  potatoes  are 
smoother  and  more  salable.  Insures 
a  profitable  crop.  Our  books  tell 
about  its  use  on  potatoes  and  the 
profits  produced.  Send  for  free  copies 
before  you  plant  to  Jolin  A.  Ulyers, 
12  O  John  St.,  New  York  Mtrate 
for  sale  by  fertilizer  dealers  everywhere. 


Blight- 

Proof 

Seed 


contains  besides  the  very  complete  line 
of  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  a 
Great  Variety  of  GARDEN  AND  FARM 
TOOLS  and  SPRAYING  OUTFITS.  Send 
for  it.  Send  also  for  our  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, ,l7  SailSSSyr— 


Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers > 


PARAGRENE 

is  better,  cheaper  and  bulkier  than  PARIS  GREEN, 
and  will  not  burn  the  foliage.  Send  for  pamphlet. 
FRED.  L.  LAVANBURG.  Box  1670-A,  New  York. 


SLUG  SHOT 


KILLS  INSECTS  ON  CURRANTS,  ETC. 

In  use  since  1880.  Is  effective  and  safe  to  use. 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  EVERYWHERE. 
Send  for  Free  booklet  on  Bugs  and  Blights  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  EishklU-on-Hudson,  N.Y 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  fanners  have 
demonstrated  during  the  past  thirty-nine 
years  that 


BRADLEY’S  FERTILIZERS 


cause  a  quick  start,  promote  a  steady 
growth,  and  ensure  an  early  maturity  of 
grass,  grain,  and  vegetables. 
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Short  Stories. 


Ballad  of  Benjamin  Brann. 

Oh,  a  positive  man-a  positive  man, 

So  the  people  discovered,  was  Benjamin 
Brann. 

With,  his  household  and  neighbors  and 
children  and  boss. 

Old  Brann  he  allowed  he  would  always  be 
boss. 

And  most  of  the  people  they’d  ruther  kow¬ 
tow 

To  his  notions  than  live  in  the  midst  of  a 
row. 

And  whenever  you’d  see  in  a  faint-hearted 
crowd 

A  man  who  was  hollerin’  'specially  loud, 

You  could  calculate  suttin  that  positive 
man 

Was  the  uncontradicted  old  Benjamin 
Brann. 

For  after  a  while  all  the  folks  stood  in  awe 

Of  the  roar  of  his  voice  and  the  build  of 
his  jaw; 

He  was  lookin’  for  trouble  and  carried  a 
chip 

And  a  chance  for  a  tussle  he  never  let  slip; 

He  hated  to  think  that  the  world  could 
still  go 

When  he  stood  to  one  side  and  kept  hol¬ 
lerin’  “Whoa!” 

One  day  he  was  teamin’  his  oxen  to  town; 

He  set  on  the  cart  tongue,  his  feet  hang- 
in'  down. 

And  bein’  a  positive  kind  of  a  chap 

—Pokin’  out  o’  his  way  for  the  sake  of  a 
scrap — 

Whenever  he  noticed  a  boulder  or  stump 

He’d  gee,  and  ride  over  the  critter  ker- 
bump! 

But  it  happened  one  boulder  that  he  came 
across 

Gave  Benjamin’s  ox-cart  too  lively  a  toss; 

He  was  under  the  broad-tired  wheels,  s’r, 
before 

He’d  gathered  his  voice  for  his  usual  roar, 

But  just  as  the  ox-cart  rolled  over  him— 
oh. 

You’d  a-fallen  down  stunned  at  the  way 
he  yelled  “Whoa!” 

’Twas  so  loud  and  so  long,  s’r,  that  Brin- 
dle  and  Haw, 

Who  bowed  to  that  voice  as  their  Gospel 
and  Law, 

Were  so  eager  to  stop  that  they  backed, 
s’r,  and  then 

The  wheel  it  rolled  over  the  old  man  again. 


A  Sailor  Rat. — Last  year  we  related 
a  few  fish  stories  just  as  they  came  to 
us  from  readers.  Here  is  another  “tale 
of  the  sea”  taken  from  the  London 
Field: 

A  rat  was  caught  alive  on  board  a  Brit¬ 
ish  naval  vessel  in  a  trap,  and  the  beast 
was  thrown  from  the  trap  into  the  water 
without  being  killed.  A  large  gull  that 
was  following  in  the  wake  of  the  ship  to 
pick  up  scraps  of  food  thrown  overboard 
by  the  steward  swooped  down  several 
times,  endeavoring  to  pick  up  the  rat. 
Once  the  bird  got  too  close  to  the  rat’s 
jaws,  and  the  beast  grabbed  it  by  the  neck. 
After  a  short  fight  the  rat  succeeded  in 
killing  the  bird.  When  the  gull  was  dead 
the  rat  scrambled  upon  the  bird’s  body, 
and,  hoisting  one  wing  as  a  sail  and  using 
the  other  as  a  rudder,  succeeded  in  steer¬ 
ing  for  the  shore. 

Those  who  “go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships”  are  apt  to  become  large  in 
thought  and  story. 

Business  Prohibition. — The  chief  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington  re¬ 
cently  issued  a  strict  order  prohibiting 
cigarette  smoking.  He  said: 

I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  cigarette 
smoking  does  not  tend  toward  beneficial 
results.  Some  of  our  men,  who  are  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  thorough  and  com¬ 
petent,  doing  every  detail  of  their  work 
with  the  utmost  promptness  and  accuracy, 
gradually  became  careless  and  lax.  I  sent 
inspectors  to  investigate  and  in  a  number 
of  cases  it  was  found  directly  attributable 
to  the  use  of  cigarettes.  In  a  word,  these 
investigations  by  inspectors  convinced  me 
that  a  cigarette  smoker  is  not  a  fit  man 
to  be  trusted  with  important  work  of  the 
Bureau. 

Most  business  men  will,  we  think, 
agree  that  the  constant  use  of  cigarettes 
is  a  positive  injury  to  young  men.  What 
seems  to  us  strange  is  the  fact  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  believe  thoroughly  in  pro¬ 
hibition  so  far  as  it  affects  their  own 
business,  yet  they  will  curse  and  de¬ 
nounce  those  who  seek  to  extend  the 
plan  which  their  own  practice  proves 
correct. 

Little  Things.— The  following  story 


swallowed,  and  he  carried  this  mass  of 
junk  for  a  week,  until  he  gave  up.  The 
human  stomach  can  stand  much,  but  it 
gives  up  at  last.  The  Connecticut  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  been  analyzing  the 
syrups  used  with  soda  water. 

Out  of  192  samples  of  soda-water  syrups 
examined  from  local  fountains  56  con¬ 
tained  glucose,  salicylic  acid,  coal-tar  dyes 
and  artificial  flavors  made  from  chemi¬ 
cals  instead  of  fruit.  Drinking  these  pois¬ 
onous  syrups  produces  diarrhea  and  indi¬ 
gestion.  In  a  single  glass  of  soda  water 
the  chemists  found  enough  red  Bordeaux 
dye  to  dye  a  six-inch  square  of  woolen 
cloth  a  most  brilliant  color. 

The  metal  may  do  more  rapid  work  as 
a  stomach  destroyer,  but  the  soda-water 
syrup  only  requires  time. 

Arkansas  Seedling  Apples.— F  r  u  i  t 
growers  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  remarkable  seedling  apples  that  have 
been  produced  in  Arkansas.  Prof.  J.  T. 
Stinson,  of  the  State  Experiment  Station 
at  Fayetteville,  has  spent  much  time  in 
classifying  and  describing  these  varieties. 
In  Bulletin  60  of  that  Station  he  gives  a 
second  report.  All  apple  growers  will  want 
to  read  this  report. 

Write  to  Us  at  Once! 

State  what  you  can  use  of  the  following 
that  we  have  in  surplus  at  low  prices: 

Varieties. 


15,000  Peach  Trees,  first-class .  15 

5,000  Japan  Plum  Trees,  first-class,  10 

5,000  Pear  Trees,  first-class .  15 

15,000  Currants,  2-year  old .  8 

200,000  Layer  Strawberry  Plants .  15 

50,000  Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants,  15 

50.0C0  Asparagus  Plants,  1-year .  3 

5,000  Rhubarb  Plants,  1-year .  2 


T.  J .  DWYER  <&  SON, 

Orange  County  Nurseries, 

Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


New  Vineland  Bush 
Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Grown  by  the  originator.  By  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  50  for  75c. ;  100  for  $1.25.  By  express, 
$1  per  100;  $6  per  1,000.  500  furnished  at 
1,000  rates.  Order  now. 


** A  Little  Spark  May 

Make  Much  Work/' 


The  tittle  " sparks "  of  bad  blood  larking 
in  the  system  should  be  quenched  nvith 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  America's  great  blood 
purifier.  It  purifies,  vitalizes  and  enriches 
the  blood  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Cures 
scrofula,  salt  rheum,  dyspepsia,  catarrh. 


Never  Disappoin  ts 


Send  25  cents  to  R.  F.  Colwell,  Bar¬ 
rington,  R.  I.,  for  sample  of  new  sweet  corn,  the 
•‘Honey  Prolific,”  the  sweetest  and  best  in  the  world 


FOR  SALE 


—1,000  Bushels  Crimson  Clover 
Seed;  1,000  Bushels  Cow  Peas. 


JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


'T'RKKS— Fine  stock  of  fruit  and  ornamental;  also 
vines,  shrubs,  roses,  rhododendrons,  etc.  Parties 
wishing  tj  set  largely  of  peach,  special  prices  given 
Price  list  free.  COMSTOCK  &  LYON,  Norwalk,  Ct. 


ni  may  and  SULTAN.  Burbank’s  latest  and 
IlLlmAA  best  Japan  plums.  Dormant  buds. 
Cat  ROCKLAND  CO.  NURSERIES,  Blauvelt,  N.  Y 


New  York,  Gladstone  and  Sample, 

Also  the  best  old  varieties  of  Strawberry  PlantsJ 
Send  for  Catalogue.  S.  H.  WARREN,  Weston,  Mass, 


FOR  SALE  OH  EAR. 

Kansas  and  Nemaha  Blackcaps;  Loudon,  Miller 
and  Marlboro  Raspberry;  Erie,  Eldorado  and  Mlnni- 
waski  Blackberry.  Best  varieties  Strawberries  and 
Seed  Potatoes.  WALTER  F.  TABER, 

‘•Lakeview  Farm,”  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


nr*  nil  TREES  $15  per  1000.  Other  Stock. 
ILnUll  CHEAP.  J.  TWOMEY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum  and 
Pears,  10  per  100;  Peach,  3c.  Cat.  Free 
Reliance  Nursery,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y 
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Peach  Trees 

10  Apple,  Plum  or  Pear 
80c.;  10  Dwarf  Pear  60c.; 

10  Quince  75c.;  10  Grape, 

Gooseberry  or  Currant 
50c.  Write  Quickly.  C.  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD 
CO.,  Charleston.  W.  Va. 


50c. 


There’s  a  moral  to  this,  as  you  notice,  no 
doubt. 

But  I  haven’t  the  patience  to  ravel  it  out. 
I’ll  say  to  reformers  and  dogmatists, 
though, 

It’s  safest  to  holler  a  moderate  “Whoa!” 

— Lewiston  (Me.)  Journal. 

Our  National  Job. — The  National 
Provisioner  bas  this  bit  of  wisdom:  — 

The  wag  "who  said:  “England  must 
clothe  the  world;  America  must  feed  and 
lead  the  world;  Germany  must  toy  and 
amuse  the  world;  France  must  wine  and 
dine  the  world;  Italy  must  carve  and  paint 
the  world  and  the  rest  of  the  nations  must 
furnish  the  diverts  and  the  deserts,”  was 
not  as  far  wrong  as  are  wiser  heads  on 
smaller  subjects. 

Yankees  have  always  had  a  way  of  not 
doing  the  things  'that  were  marked  out 
for  them.  We  can  feed  the  world,  and 
we  can  do  some  of  the  other  things,  too. 

Strength  in  Vegetables. — A  man  in 
New  York,  J.  P.  Thomas,  Jr.,  claims  to 
have  eaten  nothing  for  six  years  but  un¬ 
cooked  vegetables.  Here  is  the  story: 

Vegetables,  he  claims,  are  more  whole¬ 
some,  more  healthful,  more  nourishing  and 
contribute  more  to  the  strength  and  vigor 
of  the  human  system  than  cooked  vege¬ 
tables  or  animal  food.  All  energy,  Mr. 
Thomas  asserts,  comes  from  the  sun. 
Plants  absorb  the  sunshine  and  hold  the 
energy  in  their  fibers,  like  coal,  timber 
and  minerals.  Men  and  animals  derive 
their  energy  from  plant  food  because  they 
cannot  eat  trees  or  coal.  Cooking  causes 
chemical  decomposition,  deprives  vege¬ 
tables  of  a  part  of  the  energy  which  they 
have  inherited  from  the  sun,  and  hence 
they  are  less  beneficial  to  mankind  than 
when  eaten  raw.  Mr.  Thomas,  his  wife 
and  his  child  one  year  old,  subsist  almost 
exclusively  on  raw  wheat  and  other  cere¬ 
als,  raw  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips  and  all 
other  varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 
As  a  consequence  they  are  never  ill,  they 
are  not  susceptible  to  cold,  they  wear  their 
garments  without  underclothing,  overcoats 
or  wraps  the  year  round.  Mr.  Thomas 
claims  to  have  the  strength  of  four  men, 
and  can  lift  1,450  pounds. 

On  “The  Lord’s  Farm,”  a  religious 
community  or  family  near  Hope  Farm, 
are  a  dozen  or  so  people  who  never  eat 
animal  food  in  any  form,  though  their 
grains  and  vegetables  are  cooked.  They 
are  strong  and  rugged,  rarely  sick,  and 
capable  of  bard  and  prolonged  labor. 


from  the  New  England  Grocer  may 
touen  some  men  who  think  a  farmer’s 
orchard  or  apple  barrel  is  public  prop¬ 
erty: 

A  man  recently  entered  a  store  where 
he  had  been  buying  his  morning  paper  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  proprietor,  be¬ 
sides  selling  papers  and  books,  has  a  candy 
and  peanut  counter.  “Good  morning,  Mr. 
B— .” 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  L — .” 

The  paper  was  handed  him  and  he  was 
about  to  depart,  when  the  proprietor  re¬ 
marked: 

“By  the  way,  Mr.  L — ,  I  have  a  little  bill 
against  you.” 

“A  bill  against  me?  That  must  be  a 
mistake.” 

“I  think  not.’ 

“Let  me  see  it.” 

The  bill  was  handed  him.  “For  peanuts, 
$2.20,”  it  read. 

"How  is  this?”  blustered  the  man. 

“Well,  sir,  every  morning  for  the  last 
four  years  you  have  taken  two  peanuts 
when  you  left  the  store.  That  would  be 
12  peanuts  a  week,  not  counting  in  Sun¬ 
day,  when  your  paper  is  delivered  at  your 
house,  624  peanuts  in  a  year  and  2,496  pea¬ 
nuts  in  four  years.  I  have  figured  there 
are  57  peanuts  in  a  pint;  57  into  2,496  goes 
about  44  times.  Multiplying  by  five  cents, 
the  price  of  peanuts  per  pint,  and  we  have 
$2.20.” 

It  is  reported  that  the  man  paid  the 
bill  at  once! 

A  Magic  Stomach. — According  to  the 
papers  a  young  man  in  Baltimore  had 
the  following  articles  removed  at  one 
time  from  his  stomach: 

One  pocket  knife;  two  screw  eyes;  one 
small  staple;  25  grains  of  ground  glass;  11 
pins;  49  tacks;  72  nails,  iron  and  wire, 
measuring  from  one  to  one  and  one-half 
inch  in  length;  19  wire-nails,  four  inches 
long,  with  large  heads;  seven  knife  blades 
—one  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide; 
nine  horseshoe  nails,  four  inches  long; 
eight  screws,  two  and  one-half  inches  long; 
four  brass  watch  chains,  with  catches  and 
stays;  12M>  feet  of  three-eighths  inch  iron 
chain. 

This  man  was  an  amateur  “magician.” 
He  caused  various  objects  to  disappear 
by  deftly  slipping  them  into  his  cloth¬ 
ing.  He  was  challenged  to  perform  his 
tricks  while  stripped  of  clothing,  and 
foolishly  tried  it  by  slipping  the  articles 
named  above  into  his  mouth.  They  were 


JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FUKTHERREBUCTION  in  price  of  peach  trees 
No.  1,  U4cts.;  3  to  4  ft.  l!4cts.  ;  2  to  3  ft.  le. : 
each.  All  1  yr.  from  bud.  All  leading  varieties.  Kept 
dormant  and  in  good  shipping  condition  till  June  1st. 
Circular  free.  R.  S.  Johnston,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del 


EVERGREENS 

Largest  stock  In  Amer¬ 
ica,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also,  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds.  Etc. 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS 
Waukegan,  111 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  tor  1900 

Explains  what  may  he  accomplished  by  using 
well-grown  trees  and  plants.  Mailed  free. 

W  M.  PETERS’  SONS,  Wesley,  Md. 


TREES 


BEST  by  Test- 
74  YEARS.  Larg¬ 
est  Nursery.  Fruit  Book  free.  We 

CASH  WEEKLY  &  want  MORE 
home  &  traveling  salesmen 
STARK  BRO’S,  LOUISIANA,  MO.;  Dansville.N.Y. 


Trees.  Trees.  Trees. 

Every  tree  a  pedigree  tree,  every  tree  bears  loads  of 
highest  quality  of  fruit  when  properly  cared  for. 
Our  orchards  prove  it.  We  have  the  Pedigree  York 
Imperials  of  the  country.  All  fruits.  Carloads  of  Peach 
and  low  price.  33  years’  experience.  Name  size,  num¬ 
ber  wanted  and  variety. 

Woodvlew  Nurseries,  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 


Trees.  Plants. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


For  $i  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Paragon, 
i  Numbo  Chestnut  Tree  grafted,  worth  $2.20.  Full  line  of 

c r _ _ _  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS, 

IN  Ursery  otOCK.  v^ertincate.  Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 


Business  Apples 


A  fine  selection  for  business  and  for 
profit:  York  Imperial,  Sutton,  Grimes, 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Arkansaw  or 
M.  B.  Twig,  Baldwin,  Greening,  Hubbard- 
ston  and  others.  Also,  Kieffer,  Bartlett  and  other  business  pears.  No  finer  assortment  fruit  trees 
for  business;  no  better  values  anywhere.  Those  who  know  us  best  trust  us  most,  and  you  will  find 
it  safe  in  every  way  to  place  your  orders  with 

The  Rogers  Nurseries,  Tree  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Poultry-House  Roofing 

must  be  cheap,  durable  and  entirely 
airtight  and  waterproof. 

P  &  B  Ruberoid  Roofing 

is  what  you  want.  Invaluable  for  siding  and  for 
keeping  floors  dry  and  warm. 

Write  ns  for  samples  and  prices. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

Nos.  81  and  83  John  Street,  New  York. 
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CHANCE  NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL 
GROUNDS. 

An  Unwelcome  Bird. — We  trust  the 
juncoes,  or  Black  snowbirds,  have  at  last 
retreated  northward.  These  gentle  har¬ 
bingers  of  cold  and  snow  are  really  the 
most  cheerful  and  useful  of  our  native 
Winter  birds.  They  consume  millions  of 
noxious  weed  seeds,  and  do  absolutely 
no  harm  at  any  time.  They  ask  no  odds 
of  man,  except  perhaps  to  claim  a  few 
crumbs  from  the  dooryard  or  chance  bits 
of  broken  grain  during  great  stress  of 
weather,  but  practically  all  their  food 
consists  of  wild  plant  seeds  which  they 
gather  in  thickets  and  weedy  fields. 
Nevertheless,  the  association  of  the 
juncoes  with  bleak  skies  in  this  locality 
is  so  constant  that  we  arr  only  too  glad 
to  speed  their  parting  this  rainy  and 
Backward  Spring. 

The  “Egyptian  Fkrennial”  Onion. — 
A  small  planting  of  this  phenomenally 
hardy  onion  was  made  last  September 
from  top  bulblets  or  sets,  kept  over  from 
the  preceding  year.  They  rooted  well, 
wintering  without  loss,  and  were  ready 
for  the  table  by  April  1,  before  ordinary 
varieties  were  even  planted.  This  is  the 
variety  of  top  onion  so  largely  grown 
about  Norfolk  for  the  early  northern 
markets.  Nearly  all  the  bunch  or  green 
onions  offered  at  this  season  are  of  this 
kind,  but  they  are  apparently  little 
grown  north  of  the  latitude  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  In  the  trucking  districts  south 
of  Baltimore  these  onions  form  a  fre¬ 
quent  money  crop  for  small  farmers, 
who  plant  a  rich  piece  of  ground  with 
them  in  the  Fall  and  market  the  young 
onions  next  Spring,  in  time  to  grow 
tomatoes,  sweet  corn  or  other  special 
crops  on  the  same  ground.  These  top 
onions  never  form  a  large  bulb,  but  split 
up  into  a  number  of  small  sets,  while  the 
flower  spike  bears  a  bunch  of  little  bulbs 
from  the  size  of  a  small  pea  to  that  of  a 
hickorynut,  and  often  a  few  sterile 
blooms.  The  top  sets  are  planted  to 
form  new  beds,  while  the  old  bulb  may 
be  taken  up,  divided  and  reset  in  the 
same  way.  The  sets  and  divisions  are 
planted  about  the  middle  of  September 
on  highly  manured  ground,  and  require 
but  little  cultivation,  as  the  growing 
coolness  of  the  season  does  not  encour¬ 
age  weed  growth.  They  form  a  strong 
mat  of  roots,  with  but  little  top-growth, 
and  are  seldom  heaved  or  injured  by 
frost.  From  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
last  of  April,  according  to  latitude,  they 
are  pulled,  bunched,  and  sold  in  the  local 
or  northern  markets.  The  ground  is 
thus  left  in  excellent  condition  for  suc¬ 
ceeding  market  crops. 

Pride  Goetii  Before  a  Fall,  and,  we 
may  add  the  Americanized  version  of 
this  ever-true  proverb,  viz.:  “Don’t 
halloo  before  you  are  out  of  the  woods,” 
for  the  hybridized  cabbage  seeds,  re¬ 
ferred  to  on  page  208  (March  24),  have 
proven  very  much  of  a  delusion.  By 
careful  work  we  had  pollenized  about 
200  blooms,  and  the  pods  promptly  grew 
to  full  size,  but  in  ripening  we  find  col¬ 
lapsed  brown  scales  where  the  seeds 
ought  to  be.  So  far  we  have  secured 
five  seeds  that  look  as  though  they  may 
grow,  in  place  of  the  thousands  which 
the  appearance  of  the  pods  indicated 
would  ripen.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
various  species  of  Cruciferae,  to  which 
extensive  family  the  cabbages  belong, 
are  most  difficult  to  inter-cross,  but  we 
were  not  prepared  to  find  such  a  com¬ 
plete  response  to  pollen  influence  in  the 
quick  growth  and  full  development  of 
the  siliques,  or  pods,  coupled  with  the 
almost  complete  failure  to  produce  via¬ 
ble  seeds.  Fifteen  years  of  experience  in 
the  hybridization  of  rebellious  plants, 
teaches  one  to  be  quite  conservative  as 


to  the  outcome  of  any  experiment  of  the 
kind,  but  we  were  certainly  deceived  tnis 
time.  From  the  fact  that  all  the  check 
blooms,  which  were  emasculated,  but  not 
pollenized  with  the  other  species,  failed 
to  develop  at  all  into  pods,  we  gather 
the  comfort  that  the  experiment  was 
properly  conducted,  and  that  there  is  yet 
hope  for  an  interesting  result. 

Budded  Imported  Roses:  Don’t  plant 
them!  The  city  sidewalks  are  now 
crowded  with  plant  fakirs,  displaying 
stocks  of  budded  imported  roses,  both  in 
shrub  and  standard  or  tree  form,  to¬ 
gether  with  Rhododendrons,  bay  trees 
and  other  showy  plants  of  this  class. 
These  shrubs  have  all  been  grown,  prac¬ 
tically,  in  manure  heaps,  in  the  heavy 
soils  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  They  are 
often  large  and  handsome,  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  they  have  been  exposed 
to  the  heat  and  close  air  of  an  ocean 
voyage  in  the  hold  of  a  steamer,  and  the 
number  of  times  they  have  been  handled 
over,  as  well  as  the  exposure  to  drying 
win  Ps  on  the  streets,  one  can  see  that 
the  chances  of  their  living  when  finally 
planted  are  very  small.  These  roses,  wh'ich 
are  also  largely  sold  by  the  department 
stores,  sometimes  show  a  fair  bloom  tor 
a  season  or  two,  but  even  with  the  best 
of  care  the  Manetti  stocks  on  which  they 
are  budded  soon  fail,  the  buds  die  off, 
and  the  plant  is  lost,  or  suckers  up  from 
the  root  into  a  disappointing  and  trou¬ 
blesome  brier.  We  have  had  ample  ex¬ 
perience  with  these  foreign-grown 
plants,  and  long  ago  concluded  that 
there  was  more  satisfaction  in  one 
homegrown  rose  than  a  dozen  imported 
ones  for  a  lasting  effect. 

The  Miserable  San  Jose  Scale. — 
The  Rural  Grounds  have  not  escaped  in¬ 
fection  with  the  pernicious  scale.  Three 
years  ago  it  was  discovered  on  some 
trial  nectarine  trees,  which  were  at 
once  destroyed.  Last  season  some  choice 
peaches  went  the  same  way.  This 
Spring  a  most  painstaking  search  re¬ 
vealed  a  few  live  scales  on  some  young 
apple,  pear  and  peach  trees.  They  have 
all  been  thoroughly  sprayed  with  com¬ 
mercial  crude  petroleum,  as  recommend¬ 
ed  by  Prof.  John  B.  Smith,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station.  The  buds 
are  pushing  just  as  rapidly  as  on  the 
unsprayed  trees,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  scales  have  been  overcome  at 
last.  We  hear  of  trees  dying  from  the 
effects  of  this  application  on  Long  Isl¬ 
and,  and  would  suppose  it  due  to  the 
varying  quality  of  the  oils  used. 

W.  V.  F. 


A  Round  Bed  ot  Cannas. 

1  wish  to  arrange  a  round  bed  of  Can¬ 
nas,  to  be  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  to 
contain  19  plants.  The  outside  row  will 
require  12  plants,  and  I  wish  to  alternate 
with  red  and  yellow,  requiring  six 
plants  in  red  shades,  all  to  be  different, 
and  not  exceeding  four  feet  in  height.  The 
middle  row  will  need  six  plants,  growing 
four  to  five  feet  high,  every  other  one  to 
be  yellow  also.  For  the  center  plant  I 
have  been  thinking  of  Alphonse  Bouvier, 
crimson,  or  Allemania,  red  and  yellow,  and 
would  like  your  opinion.  What  are  the 
best  six  dwarf  varieties  in  yellow  shades, 
no  two  to  be  nearly  alike,  and  what  are 
the  best  dwarf  varieties,  not  over  four  feet 
high,  in  red  and  pink?  c.  h.  p. 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Ans. — In  the  first  place,  we  would  en¬ 
large  the  bed  to  eight  feet  across,  if  at 
all  possible,  as  the  plants  will  be  rather 
crowded  in  the  seven-foot  bed.  There  is 
a  great  variety  to  choose  from,  but  we 
would  be  inclined  to  make  the  following 
selections:  Center  plant,  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  deep  crimson;  first  row  from  cen¬ 
ter,  reds,  Blazing  Torch,  Alberta,  Cham¬ 
pion;  yellows,  Brilliant,  Empress  of  In¬ 
dia,  Conqueror.  Outside  row,  reds,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  George 
Washington,  Black  Prince,  Mme.  Crozy, 
President  McKinley;  yellows,  Janus, 
Florence  Vaughan,  Franz  Buchner,  But¬ 
tercup,  Dr.  Nansen,  Gloriosa.  The  best 
yellows  and  reds  for  the  above  purpose 
can  be  found  in  the  above  list.  The 
finest  pink-flowered  Cannas  now  in  com¬ 


merce  are  the  following:  Rosemawr,  2% 
to  three  feet;  Martha  Washington,  three 
feet;  Maiden’s  Blush,  three  feet;  Lor¬ 
raine,  three  feet;  Zephyr,  two  feet,  and 
Annie  Laurie,  2*4  feet.  The  heights 
given  are  only  approximate,  as  all 
Cannas  grow  quite  tall  when  given  an 
abundance  of  water  in  a  highly-fertilized 
soil. 

Disseminating  Error. — Among  the 
numberless  horticultural  fakes  always 
floating  through  the  press,  we  find  the 
following: 

A  real  curiosity  in  fruit  culture  is  to  be 
seen  at  Forest  City,  Iowa,  being  a  very 
thrifty  and  productive  Wealthy  apple  tree 
which  is  the  product  of  a  Wealthy  scion 
grafted  on  a  willow  root.  The  graft  was 
made  in  this  way:  The  end  of  a  root  from 
a  willow  tree  was  exposed  in  plowing  a 
garden,  and  on  this  root  was  placed  the 
scion.  It  grew  and  did  well.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is:  Does  this  apple  tree  derive  its 
nutriment  from  the  willow  system  of  roots? 
If  it  does,  there  might  be  a  point  here 
worth  considering. 

The  apple  belongs  to  the  Rosaceae 
or  rose  family,  and  has  been  successfully 
grafted  on  various  species  of  apple,  in¬ 
cluding  crabapples,  the  Mountain  ash. 
various  thorns,  the  Juneberry  or  shad- 
bush,  and  occasionally  on  pear  trees,  all 
belonging  to  the  same  family,  but  that 
it  could  unite  with  and  maintain  exist¬ 
ence  from  sap  furnished  by  a  willow,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  widely-separated  family 
of  the  Salicaceae,  seems  impossible  in  the 
light  of  experience.  If  the  clipping  is 
based  on  facts,  it  would  seem  that  the 
willow  root  simply  furnished  moisture 
until  the  apple  scion  could  throw  out 
roots  of  its  own  like  a  cutting,  but  prob¬ 
ably  the  only  foundation  to  the  whole 
statement  is  some  writer’s  imagination. 


Fertilizing  Strawberries.— I  can’t  agree 
with  what  is  said  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
April  7,  page  243,  about  fertilizing  straw¬ 
berries.  Three  years  ago  I  had  some  rows 
of  berries  that  made  a  very  poor  growth  at 
one  end,  so  in  the  Winter  I  put  my  nen 
manure,  as  it  was  made,  as  far  as  it  would 
go  on  the  plants.  It  was  put  over  one-half 
of  the  patch,  and  over  the  poorest  end,  but 
this  end  gave  much  more  fruit,  and  the 
fruit  was  much  larger  and  lasted  longer. 
Anyone  could  easily  see  where  the  manure 
went.  I  should  apply  fertilizers  to  berries 
within  two  weeks  of  fruiting,  and  expect 
to  see  the  good  effects,  provided  we  had  at 
least  one  good  rain.  a.  r.  a. 

Virginia. 
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THE  SOUTH  SIDE 

FRUIT  CARRIERS  AND  BASKETS 
PETERSBURG,  VA. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

A  Few  Days  Brew 

Of  Deadly  Uric  Acid. 

In  a  few  days  you  may  brew  enough 
uric  acid  in  your  body  to  produce  death. 

Your  kidneys  are  your  only  salvation. 

Because  when  they  are  well,  they  filter 
out  this  deadly  poison. 

So,  when  your  kidneys  are  weak  or  out 
of  order,  you  can  understand  how  quick¬ 
ly  your  entire  body  is  affected,  and  how 
every  organ  seems  to  fail  to  do  its  duty. 

Uric  acid  poison  irritates  the  nerves, 
and  causes  rheumatic  pains  in  joints, 
muscles  and  limbs,  catarrh  of  the  blad¬ 
der,  headache,  backache,  stomach  and 
liver  trouble,  shortness  of  breath,  heart 
trouble,  dizziness,  nervousness,  irritabil¬ 
ity,  lassitude,  loss  of  ambition,  weakness 
and  wasting  away. 

Red  brick  dust  and  similar  sediments 
in  the  urine  are  also  caused  by  various 
salts  of  uric  acid. 

The  cure  for  these  troubles  is  Dr. 
Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney 
remedy. 

It  instantly  relieves  the  congested, 
over-worked  kidneys,  and  gradually 
brings  them  back  to  health. 

Healthy  kidneys  keep  down  the  excess 
of  uric  acid,  and  you  soon  feel  the  bene¬ 
fit  in  new  health  and  strength. 

Swamp-Root  should  at  once  be  taken 
upon  the  least  sign  of  ill-health.  It  will 
make  you  well  and  is  for  sale  the  world 
over  in  bottles  oi  two  sizes  and  two 
prices,  fifty-cent  and  one-dollar. 

Swamp-Root  is  used  in  the  leading 
hospitals;  recommended  by  skillful  phy¬ 
sicians  in  their  private  practice;  and  is 
taken  by  doctors  themselves  who  have 
kidney  ailments,  because  they  recognize 
in  it  the  greatest  and  most  successful 
remedy  for  kidney  and  bladder  troubles. 

To  prove  its  wonderful  efficacy,  send 
your  name  and  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  & 
Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  mentioning  this 
paper,  when  you  will  receive,  free  of  all 
charge,  a  sample  bottle  of  Swamp-Root 
and  a  valuable  book,  by  mail,  prepaid. 
This  book  contains  many  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  testimonial  let¬ 
ters  received  from  men  and  women 
cured. 


WHITE 

WELLS-HI6MAN  CO., 

St.  Joseph,  Mich., 

FOK 

BERRY  BOXES, 

Grape  and  Peach  Baskets, 

AND 

STAVE  BASKETS. 

We  make  specialty  of  shipping  berry-box  ma 
terial  in  the  flat. 


COMPRESSED  AIR 
...  SPRAYER  — 
HOLDS  FOUR  GALLONS. 
ONLY  TAKE5  A  MOMENT  TQ 
PUMPIN  THE  AIR. NO  MORE 
LABOR  REQUIRED. PRICE 1 4.50 
COMPLETE. 5ENT  TO  ANY  AO- 
DRESS.  ACENT5  WANTED. 
Tfii-nwAM'd n  r  smith  LCO.UTirA.N.Y. 


BERRY  BOXES  and  BASKETS 

Peach  Packages— 

Grape  Baskets— 

Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages  Of  every  kind 
Send  for  catalogue. 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  &  BASKET  CO., 

New  Albany,  Ind 


your  Fruit  Trees  and 

24  styles  spraying  outfits,  liest 
and  cheapest.  For  prices  and 
full  treatise  on  spraying  all  Fruit  andVegetable  crops 
address  WILLIAM  STAHL,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


Spraying  Pays 

If  you  have  the 
right  pump. 
Our  No.  305  out¬ 
fit  is  as  good  a 
pump  as  ever 
was  sold,  and 
you  will  besur- 
prised  when 
you  learn  the 
price.  We  sell 
Pump,  Barrel, 
5  Feet  of  Hose, 
GraduatedNoz- 
zle,  which 
throws  a  spray 
as  fine  as  mist, 
Extension  Pipe 
for  high  trees, 
and  with  first 
order  from 
every  town,  10 
lbs.  of  Paris 
Green  free.  Write  for  book  telling  all  about  it, 
and  how  and  when  to  spray. 


ROSS  BR0S.wiSc.;S"-  FRONT  ST. 


B 


KKKY  BASKETS. — Buy  now  while  cheap. 

CHARLES  I.  ALLEN.  Terryville,  Conn 


A  Dry  Sprayer 

No  Water  or  Plaeter. 

Bait!  Tr#»,  Bu»h  or  Tta». 

Two  rows  of  potatoes  as 
fast  as  you  walk,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  Agents 
wanted.  Catalogue  and 
spray  calendar  free. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

301  Pearl  Bt..  New  York. 


Perfect  Fruit  ■11 

Is  produced  by  perfect  spray- 
ing.Perfect  sprayingis  done  by 

EMPIRE  KING 

AND 

GARFIELD  KNAPSACK 

The  finest  in  the  spray,  moat  thorough 
in  the  stirring,  easiest  In  the  work. 
An  automatic  brush  keeps  the  strainer 
free  from  thick,  raw  poison.  Impos¬ 
sible  to  scorch  the  foliage.  No  leather 
or  rubber  valves.  Send  for  free  book 
on  spraying.  Agents  wanted.  / 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.. 

H  Market  St.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Save  Your  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 

The  insect  world  is  always  alert  and  active,  and  he  who  would  succeed  with  fruit,  berr^  tuber  iuid 
flower  must  be  equally  active.  For  best  results  spray  everything  with  SWIFTs  ARSKIN  A 1  IS 
OF  LEAD.  It  is  the  new-est  and  best  insecticide.  It  is  white  and  adheres  to,  hut  never  scalds 
foliage.  Kills  all  enemies  of  fruit  and  vine  and  injures  nothing.  Endorsed  by  leading  State  Entomologists. 
Made  and  sold  only  by  us.  Send  for  free  booklet,  “Injuriws  Insects.’’ 

Win.  H.  SWIFT  *  CO.,  05  Broutl  St.,  BOSTON ,  MASS- 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Fodder  Notes.— I  should  have  sown  some 
rye  last  Fall.  The  fodder  problem  Is  going 
to  bother  us  a  little,  unless  we  study  it 
carefully.  Rye  hay  Is  poor  stuff,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  experience,  but  It  makes  fair 
pasture  for  horses  while  It  is  small.  It 
has  been  a  pleasant  sight  to  look  from  our 
hill  and  see  the  patches  of  bright  green  rye 
dotting  the  valley.  Rye  straw  was  once  a 
very  profitable  crop  in  our  country,  but 
baled  shavings  are  now  largely  used,  and 
rye  straw  is  brought  from  as  far  west  as 
Wisconsin.  .  .  .  The  oats  have  made  a 
good  start.  If  I  tell  you  the  truth  I  shall 
have  to  say  that  I  have  worried  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  about  that  formaldehyde  I  used  on 
them.  It  takes  some  faith  to  follow  out 
a  lot  of  this  scientific  advice.  It’s  like  a 
man  starting  out  with  a  weeder  for  the 
first  time.  What  these  smart  folks  have 
written  about  it  may  be  all  true,  but  when 
you  come  face  to  face  with  it,  you  realize 
that  if  these  men  are  false  prophets  it’s 
all  up  with  your  crop.  “Faith  giveth  the 
victory!”  You’re  right  it  does— the  true 
sort  of  faith. 

Hat  Hoarding. —Our  stock  has  eaten  deep 
into  the  hay  mow.  A  horse  looks  small  by 
the  side  of  a  ton  of  hay,  but  he  surrounds 
it  in  time.  I  have  said  that  I  worried  a 
little  over  the  fodder  question,  because  we 
plowed  up  so  much  of  the  sod  last  Fall. 
I  think  old  Frank  and  Dan  looked  serious 
as  they  turned  that  sod  over— though  that 
may  have  been  because  the  rocks  pounded 
their  shoulders  through  the  plow  point.  I 
can  imagine  a  caucus  of  Mrs.  Jersey  and 
her  daughter  with  Frank,  Dan,  Major, 
Nellie  and  Peter.  No  doubt  they  “viewed 
with  alarm”  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
the  hay  crop.  It’s  all  right,  old  friends — 
we’ll  take  good  care  of  you  with  oats, 
millet,  corn  and  sorghum.  That  old  sod 
was  fit  for  manure,  and  not  much  else. 
You  can  see  only  one  meal  ahead.  We 
think  we  can  see  several  years  into  the 
future.  You  keep  pulling  and  we  will  steer 
the  ship.  We  let  the  horses  pasture  all 
they  can.  Some  farmers  are  willing 
enough  to  let  the  cows  pasture,  but  they 
want  the  horses  to  pass  their  idle  hours 
at  a  rope’s  end.  Pasture  is  church  for 
Dan  and  Frank.  They  spend  Sundays 
there. 

Bracing  Things  Up.— Last  year  the  hay 
crop  was  light  for  lack  of  rain.  The 
drought  injured  the  grass  roots  on  many 
fields,  and  the  dry  Spring  thus  far  in  some 
sections  makes  farmers  shake  their  heads. 
I  have  put  nitrate  of  soda  on  all  our  mow¬ 
ing  fields.  In  a  season  like  this  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  that  the  nitrate  will  greatly  increase 
the  yield.  Oh,  how  the  grass  does  start  up 
to  it!  It  is  like  a  whip  to  a  lazy  horse.  It 
is  like  a  stick  made  of  compressed  oats. 
You  hit  the  horse  with  it  and  then  give 
it  to  him  to  eat.  I  shall  use  it  on  the 
oats.  A  good  supply  of  nitrate  is  like  an 
ever-ready  coffee  pot  for  plants.  You  take 
any  crop— dawdling  along,  yellow  and  sick- 
looking,  and  give  it  a  mouthful  of  nitrate, 
and  see  how  it  will  jump  up,  throw  back 
its  shoulders  and  get  ready  for  business. 
I  feel  sure  that  it  will  help  crops  along  in 
time  of  drought.  It  gives  them  a  drink 
without  rain.  It’s  a  sure  cure  for  the 
“yellows”  in  grass  or  grain. 

A  Reception  Committee.— Grandmother, 
Charlie  and  the  little  Scion  got  back  from 
Florida  April  22.  The  boat  was  behind  time, 
so  they  reached  Hope  Farm  about  one 
o’clock  Sunday.  Our  folks  believe  in  mak¬ 
ing  much  of  family  reunions,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  day  we  organized  a  reception. 
Hugh  went  to  church  with  Dan  in  the  old 
buggy  and  came  later  to  the  train.  I  har¬ 
nessed  little  Peter,  the  Shetland  pony,  into 
a  small  express  wagon  which  stands  about 
18  inches  from  the  ground.  There  are  two 
little  seats  to  it.  The  Madame  sat  on  the 
front  seat  and  the  Bud  behind.  This  was 
only  the  second  time  Peter  had  been  har¬ 
nessed,  but  the  toy  outfit  started  off  in 
great  style.  Then  I  put  Frank  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  wagon  and  Aunt  Jennie,  the  Graft  and 
the  oldest  Scion  headed  for  the  train.  Then 
I  hitched  Nellie  to  the  two-seated  wagon 
and  went  trailing  after.  Old  Major  felt  bad 
to  think  he  couldn’t  have  a  hand  in  it. 
Peter  did  his  best,  but  he  wasn’t  fast 
enough  to  make  the  train.  The  rest  of  us 
lined  up  in  great  array.  On  the  way  home 
we  struck  the  Mada'me  and  her  outfit.  The 
Hope  Farm  brigade  stretched  out  along  the 
road  like  a  British  convoy  in  South  Africa. 
Peter  and  his  load  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  from  various  church  returners.  The 
Madame  is  built  on  lines  which  fit  her  for 
a  much  larger  wagon  than  that  toy  “ex¬ 
press!”  “That’s  a  pretty  way  to  spend  Sun¬ 
day!”  some  of  our  good  friends  will  say. 
Well  now,  we  will  only  ask  folks  to  look 
at  the  motives  rather  than  the  deeds.  You 
understand  that  we  don’t  pretend  to  be 
patterns  for  profit,  propriety  or  precept. 
The  old  cow  thought  she  must  do  some¬ 
thing,  so  she  ate  a  big  dose  of  wild  onions 
and  flavored  her  milk.  She  would  probably 
ask  us  to  judge  the  motive.  She  ate  that 
onion  for  her  health.  There  are  two  sides 
to  this  motive  business. 


Add  Sorts.— The  crabapple  trees  shoot  in 
ahead  with  green  leaves.  They  were 
nearly  10  days  ahead  of  the  Baldwins.  By 
April  16  the  crabapple  trees  in  the  pear 
orchard  were  by  contrast  like  the  rye 
fields  on  the  hillsides.  .  .  .  Our  sweet 
corn  and  melons  planted  in  pots  on  April 
6  were  above  ground  April  10,  and  are  ready 
to  be  set  in  the  open  ground.  They  will 
have  to  be  covered  at  times.  ...  I  am 
planting  a  barrel  of  Junior  Pride  potatoes 
which  are  said  to  be  popular  for  southern 
planting.  They  are  sometimes  called  the 
White  Bliss  Triumph.  .  .  .  Uncle  Ed  re¬ 
mained  in  Florida  to  dig  his  potato  crop. 
It  will  be  a  fair  one  and  will  be  dug  the 
last  week  in  April.  We  shall  try  several 
barrels  for  seed  purposes.  ...  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Early  Black  cow  pea,  but  1 
won’t  say  it  is  better  than  any  other,  for 
1  don’t  know.  Charlie  has  brought  up  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  from  Florida,  and  1  shall 
give  them  a  fair  trial.  They  will  have  a 
chance  to  beat  Early  Black  if  they  are 
lively  enough  to  do  so.  ...  A  part  of 
the  oatlieid  was  rolled  after  seeding.  The 
rain  came  and  made  it  impossible  to  finish. 
1  notice  that  the  oats  on  the  rolled  part 
got  above  ground  first. 

"Wild  Strength.”— Some  friends  feel 
like  poking  a  liilie  good-natured  fun  at  me 
for  hunting  up  Lough-looking  seedling  ap¬ 
ples  and  cherries  for  grafting.  Why  not 
go  and  buy  good  trees  instead  of  fooling 
with  these  miserable  things,  they  say.  1 
am  afraid  that  there  is  much  sentiment  in 
my  reason,  and  that  is  a  strange  thing  in 
a  hardy  old  citizen  like  yours  truly.  These 
little  trees  appeal  to  one.  They  are  like 
boys  or  men  who  have  grown  up  strug¬ 
gling  against  natural  forces.  The  battle 
of  life  has  been  so  fierce  and  hard  that 
they  have  had  no  chance  to  practice  the 
gentler  things  of  life  which  would  smooth 
Gown  the  great  bunchy  knuckles  and  mus¬ 
cles,  lift  the  sLern  lines  from  their  faces 
or  briuie  the  wild  light  in  their  hearts.  Let 
one  of  these  “self-made”  men  marry  a 
woman  who  is  so  true  and  strong  that 
she  is  not  afraid  of  him,  and  tactfui 
enough  to  avoid  a  too  liberal  use  of  the 
saw,  and  you  will  often  find  the  finest  fruit 
growing  above  the  graft.  Yes!  yes!  And 
it’s  just  so  with  one  of  these  wild  trees. 
You  may  utilize  the  wild  strength  which 
came  from  a  struggle  against  natural 
forces.  You  will  not  make  a  shapely  tree 
or  a  shapely  man,  yet  the  world  may  be 
better  because  they  were  not  cut  down! 
"No  sense  in  that,”  your  expert  will  say. 
Oh,  well,  can’t  you  give  a  hard  old  fellow 
a  chance  to  ride  his  sentiment  now  and 
then?  h.  w.  c. 


Wisconsin  Agriculturist  says  that  there 
is  no  surer  way  to  spoil  a  good  farmer  than 
to  make  a  politician  of  him. 

Farmer’s  Guide  says  that  5,000  of  the 
17,000  farmers  in  Kansas  are  women.  The 
young  women,  particularly,  are  taking 
great  interest  in  these  matters,  and  are 
regular  attendants  at  the  dairy  and  other 
agricultural  meetings. 

According  to  the  Commercial  Year  Book, 
25  States  of  the  Union  have  abolished  that 
old  relic,  the  period  of  grace,  on  notes, 
drafts  and  all  similar  paper.  The  States 
are:  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Maryland,  Montana,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
Washington,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 
The  rising  generation  in  these  States  will 
thus  be  relieved  of  those  disturbing  days 
of  grace  in  wrestling  with  their  financial 
arithmetic. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticul¬ 
ture,  by  L.  H.  Bailey  and  an  extensive 
corps  of  collaborators.  Vol.  1,  A-D; 
pages,  509;  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $5.  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  splendid  contribution  to 
horticultural  literature.  The  scope  of  the 
work  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  index  of 
American  horticulture,  from  commercial, 
amateur  and  botanical  standpoints,  and  a 
long  and  careful  examination  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  now  before  us  shows  the  work  to  have 
been  well  accomplished.  The  illustrations 
are  new  and  pleasing  and  devoid  of  the 
usual  technical  botanical  character,  while 
the  mechanical  execution  of  the  volume  is 
most  pleasing.  It  is  expected  to  complete 
the  cyclopaedia  in  four  volumes,  and  the 
possession  of  this  treasury  of  modern  and 
reliable  horticultural  knowledge  will  be 
something  worth  striving  for.  As  an  in¬ 
teresting  reference  book  it  should  be  in 
every  library  and  school  in  the  land. 


SHARPLES 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

always  the  best. 

rus  SHARP), KS  CO.  F.  M.  8IIAUPLES, 
Chicago,  HU  West  Chester  Pa. 


“ALPHA-DISC” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


The  improved  “Alpha”  disc  or  divided  milk- 
strata  system  is  used  in  the  De  Laval  separators 
only.  Strong  patents  prevent  its  use  in  any 
other  machines.  The  “  disc  ”  system  makes 
the  De  Laval  machines  as  superior  to  other 
separators  as  such  other  separators  are  to 
setting  systems.  It  reduces  necessary  speed 
one-half,  reduces  size  of  revolving  bowl,  saves 
labor  and  power,  enables  simplicity  and  dura¬ 
bility,  skimming  cold  milk,  running  cream  of 
any  desired  thickness,  and  insures  absolute 
thoroughness  of  separation  under  practical 
use  conditions,  which  is  not  possible  with  any 
other  separator  or  creaming  system. 


I.-"*' 


Send  for  “20th  Century 99  catalogue . 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago. 

103  &  105  Mission  St., 

San  Francisco. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

327  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL. 


from  the  milk. 


Her  Butter  Sells, 

and  she  gets  it  all.  She  uses  an 

Empire 
Cream 
Separator 

and  consequently  ex¬ 
tracts  all  the  butter  fat 
She  properly  ripens  her 
cream.  Her  dairy  is  sweet  and  clean  as 
herself.  Write  to-day  for  “Hints  on 
Butter  Making  ’’  and  our  catalogue. 
They  tell  how  to  get  all  the  butter  from 
the  milk  and  how  to  make  butter  that 
sells  —  sent  free. 

U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO., 

212  High  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

SEPARATOR  FR 

A on  io  Days’ Trial.  Lightest^^^N 
I  easiest  running  HAND  Separator. 

NATIONAL  Separator 

Free  book  tells  all  about  it. 

^National  Dairy  Machine  Co..  Newark,  N.  J. 


Keeps  Milk  Sweet 


Send  for  our  big 
free  catalogue 
f  coolers  and 
aerators-! 
“Be.to*” 
dairy 
sup¬ 
plies. 


TRADE 

MARK 


Bestov) 


t,1K  DAIRYJIKN’8  SUPPLY  CO.,  1037  Market  St.  Plilltd.lphla. 


3S&  COW  TIE 

[olds  them  firmly,  draws 
lem  forward  when  lying 
own,  pushes  back  when 
anding,  gives  freedom 
f  head,  keeps  them  clean 
V  O.  NEWTON  CO. 


If  You  Wish 


to  know  how  to  raise  CALVISH 
eheaply  and  successfully  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W.  BAKWHLL,  Waukegan  Ill 


TEE  OH  AIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  praotloal  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Clronlar  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  BOBMBTSON, 

Forestvllle,  Conn. 


Fixtures,  Door  Frames,  Doors, 
Hoops  and  Hoop  Lags. 

WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO. 

KALSMS7AO.  MICH. 


SEED  CORN  ■Forwarding 

Depot  for  all  Field  Seeds.  Silos 
from  A  to  Z.  Catalogues  free. 
AMEKICAN  SILO-SEED  CO. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y 


Milk  Keeps  Sweet 

from  12  to  36  hours  longer  when 
properly  cooled  and  aerated.  City 
people  are  not  afraid  of  It  and  buy 
more  milk.  In  the  dairy  and 
It  makes  more  and 
It  makes  more 
flavored  cheese.  The 

PERFECTION 


MILK  COOLER  AND  AERATOR 

takes  out  all  bad  odors  of  animal,  stable  or  feed 
and  makes  perfect  milk.  Sizes  from  1  to  200  cows. 
Send  for  prices  and  catalogue  of  Farm  <£  Dairy  supplies. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Manfr.,  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Milkman 

increase 

Your 

Trade! 


? 


QET  the  best  up-to-date 
milk-dealers’  outfit — 
Champion  Milk  Cooler- 
Aerator,  Glass  Milk  Jars, 
Tasty  Milk  Wagon,  Sani¬ 
tary  Tickets.  Yourtrade 
must  increase  rapidly. 
Get  our  book  about  it, free 
CHAMPION  MILK 

COOLER  CO., 
Milk  Dealers’  Supplies, 
39  Railroad  Street, 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 


The  U.  S.  the  Only  Separator  that  Gives 
Entire  Satisfaction. 

Whiteford,  Md.,  Jan.  23,  1900. 
The  No.  3J4  U.  S.  Separator  received  some  time 
ago  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction.  It  takes  very 
little  steam  to  run  it  and  I  find  it  skims  all  and  more  per 
hour  than  you  claim  for  it.  I  have  had  practical  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  number  of  machines,  and  the  U.  S.  is 
the  only  one  that  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 

J.  S.  WHITEFORD,  Owner  Pen-Mar  Stock  Farm. 

Be  sure  to  buy  the  U.  S.  if  you  wish  the  best.  Catalogues 
'  free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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The  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  Society  needs 
new  members.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  each 
present  member  to  obtain  one  new  one.  That  would 
double  the  Society  at  a  jump,  and  double  its  power  for 
usefulness.  Try  ft.  The  Secretary  is  Chas.  H.  Royce, 
Rhinecliff,  N.  Y. 

* 

On  page  329  will  be  found  a  brief  account  of  the 
Villa  Ridge  (Ill.)  Cooperative  Shipping  Association. 
This  farmers’  organization  has  succeeded  because  it 
has  been  conducted  on  business  principles.  We  find 
that  there  are  a  number  of  such  associations  in  the 
country — some  of  them  quite  successful.  We  hope  to 
give  the  facts  about  them  in  a  series  of  brief  articles. 

± 

The  k.  N.-Y.  referred  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  act 
passed  by  the  Florida  Legislature  last  year,  requiring 
that  every  package  of  seed  sold  in  Florida  should  be 
labeled  with  a  guarantee  showing  where  and  by  whom 
said  seeds  were  grown.  Judicial  authority  now  de¬ 
cides  that  this  seed  law  is  in  conflict  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  which  provides  that 
Congress  alone  has  power  to  regulate  commerce  be¬ 
tween  the  States,  and  as  this  legislative  act  attempts 
to  regulate  such  commerce,  it  is  unconstitutional  and 
inoperative. 

9k 

Last  week  we  had  occasion  to  send  an  electrotype 
to  England.  It  had  been  used  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  process  of  fumigation  in  Maryland.  We 
get  so  many  injurious  insects  from  abroad  that  it 
would  seem  like  a  good  thing  to  help  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  to  learn  how  to  destroy  bugs  and 
worms.  This  cut  weighed  19  ounces,  and  the  postage 
demanded  was  $1.90!  The  same  package  would  be 
carried  to  California  or  even  to  Alaska  for  19  cents. 
This  outrageous  postage  charge  would  not  be  possible 
if  we  could  enjoy  an  international  parcels  post  as 
other  civilized  nations  do.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  for  these  extortionate  rates  of  foreign  postage, 
except  that  at  gives  extra  business  to  the  express  com¬ 
panies. 

* 

Under  the  New  York  State  fertilizer  law  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  have  paid  into  the  State  treas¬ 
ury,  through  the  Geneva  Station,  about  $8,000.  The 
law  regulating  the  sale  of  food  stuff  has  contributed 
nearly  $3,000  through  the  same  source.  Dr.  Jordan  is 
very  sanguine  as  to  the  ultimate  effects  of  these  two 
measures.  He  says  that  both  laws  are  now  practically 
self-supporting.  That  is,  the  license  fees  collected 
pay  the  expense  of  inspecting,  analyses  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  laws  generally.  Why  could  we  not  have 
a  similar  law  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  food  for 
human  consumption?  If  manufacturers  were  obliged 
to  pay  a  small  license  fee  for  each  brand  of  goods  put 
on  the  market,  just  as  fertilizer  and  cattle  food  manu¬ 
facturers  do,  the  responsibility  for  the  foreign  adul¬ 
terants  might  be  placed,  and  the  slow  poisoning  of 
young  and  old  may  be  arrested. 

* 

The  Ruby  Queen  rose  seems  to  be  giving  great  sat  ¬ 
isfaction  to  readers.  This  is  what  a  Pennsylvania 
man  says: 

We  received  the  beautiful  rose  in  good  condition;  my 
wife  says  it’s  a  dandy.  Thanks;  it  was  a  very  agreeable 
surprise  to  us  on  receiving  it.  You  know  these  agents 
say  a  whole  lot  in  order  to  get  subscriptions. 

That  is  honest,  certainly.  The  “creamery  shark” 
sends  an  agent  ahead,  who  tells  many  big  stories  and 
makes  verbal  promises.  Then  the  boss  himself  fol¬ 
lows  and  says  that  the  agent  had  no  business  to  make 


any  such  promises.  We  don’t  believe  in  such  business. 
We  told  our  agents  to  promise  a  beautiful  rose  and 
the  best  paper  we  are  capable  of  preparing,  and  we 
will  make  the  promise  good.  For  years  we  made  a 
standing  offer  to  return  the  subscription  price  to  any 
who  would  honestly  say  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  not 
worth  a  dollar  a  year.  Out  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  subscribers,  only  two  have  called  for  their  money. 
They  did  it  because  some  sharp  pen  thrust  reached  an 
open  joint  in  their  self-esteem! 

* 

Last  week  we  told  the  story  of  the  oleo  business  in 
Philadelphia.  The  oleo  men  proclaim  their  honesty 
and  their  bulging  desire  to  benefit  the  poor  man  by 
selling  a  cheap  fat.  Callahan,  the  Philadelphia  dealer 
who  “protected”  his  customers,  said  when  asked  about 
his  trade: 

The  profit  in  the  business  is  in  selling  it  as  pure  butter 
at  pure  butter  prices.  Then  there  is  a  profit  for  every¬ 
one  who  handles  it.  You  don’t  have  to  tell  all  you 
know  to  every  customer,  and  there  you  are. 

That  is  just  exactly  what  we  have  always  claimed. 
The  statement  that  oleo  is  sold  on  its  merits  for  just 
what  'it  is,  is  one  of  the  greatest  humbugs  of  the  age. 
Such  exposures  as  the  one  in  Philadelphia  turn  on  the 
lights  in  a  way  these  rascals  do  not  enjoy. 

* 

We  know  a  man  who  for  years  has  been  considered 
a  local  expert  at  grafting.  For  miles  around  his  home 
the  orchards  show  the  work  of  his  skillful  hands.  He 
has  given  shape  and  beauty  to  the  trees,  and  changed 
the  fruit  of  old  ones  so  that  the  community  has  kept 
pace  with  horticultural  imp»ovement.  That  man,  now 
gray-haired,  rides  about  the  country  at  fruiting  time 
saying  to  himself:  “I  grafted  that  tree!  I  gave  it 
quality  and  character.  But  for  my  skill  it  would  have 
been  cut  down  as  worthless.  These  trees  are  my  chil¬ 
dren.  I  trained  them  and  made  them  useful!”  An¬ 
other  gray-haired  old  man  rides  through  the  same 
community  thinking  such  thoughts  as  these:  “I  have 
a  mortgage  on  that  man’s  farm!  I  hold  this  man’s 
note.  This  man  must  soon  come  to  me  to  borrow!  I 
shall  soon  own  him!”  It  might  be  useless  to  tell  the 
average  young  men  that  the  grafter  is  more  to  be 
envied  than  the  grasper.  Yet,  isn’t  it  true?  Stand  up, 
gray  beard,  and  tell  us! 

9k 

'  The  New  York  daily  papers  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  there  are  solids  in  the  milk  situation.  The 
Herald  recently  said: 

There  is  a  local  exchange  which  fixes  the  price  paid 
for  the  fluid  to  the  producers,  but  the  latter  not  long 
since  organized  a  sort  of  trust  known  as  the  Five  States 
Association,  and  they  now  propose  to  do  a  little  “fixing” 
on  their  own  account.  In  other  words,  there  is  talk  of 
their  adding  about  a  cent  per  quart  to  the  price  of  2Vz 
cents  they  now  receive.  Possibly  the  threatened  war 
will  be  averted,  but  the  organized  producers’  threat  to 
divert  supplies  from  this  city  in  case  their  demands 
should  not  be  complied  with  involves  a  more  direct 
menace  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  city  than  any 
which  could  emanate  from  any  of  the  greater  and  more 
talked-of  “trusts.” 

“A  sort  or  trust”  is  very  good.  The  Herald  is  right 
in  saying  that  the  milk  producers  want  a  better  price 
for  their  milk.  It  is  wrong,  however,  in  thinking 
that  this  will  mean  a  higher  price  to  consumers. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  that.  New  York  now  con¬ 
sumes  a  small  ocean  of  milk  every  day,  but  It  could 
well  use  twice  as  much.  The  farmer  receives  less 
than  two  cents  a  quart.  Between  that  figure  and  the 
price  paid  by  the  consumers  is  a  wide  margin,  which 
at  present  is  pocketed  by  middlemen.  The  farmer  is 
after  a  fair  share  of  the  profit.  He  is  really  the  best 
friend  of  the  consumer.  As  it  is,  the  farmer  does  not 
take  even  a  back  seat.  He  stands,  while  the  milk 
middleman  sits  on  a  cushion. 

* 

Prof.  John  B.  Smith,  entomologist  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station  at  New  Brunswick,  writes  as 
a  matter  of  personal  information  the  following: 

Concerning  the  San  Jos6  scale,  there  Is  a  good  deal 
more  truth  than  I  like  in  the  reports  in  New  York  papers. 

1  found  this  Spring  that  in  parts  of  Somerset,  Hunterdon 
and  Warren  Counties  there  are  peach  orchards  that  will 
be  simply  ruined  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  I 
went  through  that  district  two  years  ago  and  the  very 
men  whose  orchards  are  now  practically  destroyed  man¬ 
ifested  the  greatest  reluctance  to  having  me  go  into 
their  orchards,  asserting  with  the  utmost  positiveness 
that  there  was  no  trace  of  scale  in  their  orchards,  and 
that  the  trees  were  in  satisfactory  condition  in  every 
respect.  There  will  be  hundreds  of  acres  on  which  not 
a  peach  will  be  gathered.  Next  year  will  duplicate  this 
unless  the  growers  wake  up,  which  however,  they  seem 
to  be  inclined  to  do. 

These  growers,  and  many  others,  will  have  to  hustle 
around  and  fight  this  persistent  little  intruder,  or  they 
will  find  their  profits  “scaled”  down  to  zero.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  crude  petroleum  treatment,  which  is  com¬ 
paratively  Cheap,  seems  to  point  the  way  to  perma¬ 
nent  relief,  though  extensive  trials  are  needed  to  de¬ 
termine  its  exact  value.  One  trouble  in  New  Jersey  is 


the  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  local  nurserymen 
who  grow  only  a  few  thousand  peach  trees  for  local 

t 

trade.  The  scale  crept  into  these  little  nurseries,  and 
has  been  bred  there  without  treatment  of  any  sort. 
Prof.  Smith  has  been  hampered  because  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  made  no  appropriation  for  enforcing  the  law. 
This  year  a  vigorous  campaign  will  be  waged. 

9k 

The  wise  men  told  us  recently  that  the  reason  so 
little  is  now  said  about  dishorning  is  that  everybody 
knows  about  it — the  practice  is  universal.  Their 
writing  this  has  started  up  a  multitude  of  questions, 
which  come  to  us  from  all  sides.  We  actually  find 
farmers  who  know  nothing  about  it.  Most  of  them 
want  to  know  how  early  the  little  horn  should  be 
killed.  Just  as  early  as  it  shows  life.  Everything, 
from  horns  to  habits,  will  be  easiest  killed  in  infancy. 
But  our  scientific  friends  mustn’t  think  that  people 
know  it  all  just  because  they  do. 

• 

We  begin  this  week  some  articles  by  Mr.  Wright  on 
the  Dry  Side  of  Corn  Fodder.  The  silo  men  may  re¬ 
gard  these  articles  as  rank  heresy,  but  we  can’t  help 
that.  The  silo  side  of  the  question  has  had  its  in¬ 
nings  for  a  good  while.  In  some  States  only  pro¬ 
nounced  silo  men  are  given  a  place  on  the  platform  at 
farmers’  institutes.  A  man  who  talked  about  saving 
the  dry  fodder  would  be  run  through  a  fodder  cutter 
by  some  of  these  experts.  Yet,  perhaps  the  greatest 
loss  on  the  eastern  farm  to-day  comes  from  the  fail¬ 
ure  properly  to  utilize  the  dry  stalks.  It’s  all  very 
well  to  say  that  every  farmer  ought  to  have  a  silo. 
Every  farmer’s  wife  ought  to  have  a  good  range,  and 
hot  and  cold  water  in  her  kitchen,  but  we  find  many 
barns  and  kitchens  without  these  “necessities.”  In 
fact,  we  know  of  several  silos  that  are  now  never 
filled.  We  see  no  good  reason  why  the  dry  side  of  the 
question  should  not  be  turned  up  to  the  sun. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Seems  like  we  might  have  rain— that  cloud  looks  bad; 

Wind’s  east,  1  wouldn’t  wonder  if  it  should 
Jest  drizzle!  What?  “Kin  we  go  fishin’.  Dad?” 

Go  fishin  ?  Well,  now,  boys,  1  wish  I  could 
Say  yes,  but  ’tain’t  no  time  ter  stop  an’  play 
With  Spring  acomin’  on  the  double  quick. 

We’ll  cut  them  seed  pertaters  up  to-day; 

Git  out  yer  knives— I  call  it  quite  a  trick 
To  cut  pertaters— that’s  right,  slice  him  down. 

An’  then  cut  sorter  cornerways— jest  so; 

Git  two  good  eyes  apiece— you  done  that  brown, 

I’ll  bet  ye  every  single  piece’ll  grow. 

You  see  them  little  sprouts  has  got  to  live 
On  this  here  piece  of  tater— till  they  grow 
Above  the  ground— I’m  hungry,  and  I’a  give 
A  half  a  dollar  if  I  could  but  know 
What  Mother's  got  fer  dinner;  say  now.  Jack, 

Go  up  an’  git  a  drink  an’  look  around 
An’  tell  your  Mother  that  she’d  better  pack 
That  table  full— I’m  hungry  as  a  hound. 

What’s  that,  you  say?  Baked  beans  and  custard  pie? 

We’ll  finish  up  that  barrel  after  noon. 

Dinner!  Yes,  Ma,  we’re  here— why,  you  might  try 
Fer  years  an’  never  hit  so  sweet  a  tune! 

A  saw  did  affair— the  wood  pile. 

Put  ’em  on  file— the  hoe  and  saw. 

The  omission  man — otherwise,  yourself! 

Founded  on  a  “rock”— the  baby’s  sleep. 

The  farmer  invests  in  a  coat  of  manure. 

A  steal  range  usually  has  a  poor  draft. 

A  good  herbicide— the  man  with  the  hoe. 

Some  serious  things  grow  from  a  laughing  stock. 
Sulphur  and  lime  with  the  onion  seed  for  smut. 

The  lazy  man  is  a  stealer  of  waits  and  measures. 

The  steam  of  self-esteem  generates  donkey  power. 
The  pocket  gopher  is  one  of  the  things  that  go  for  the 
western  farmer’s  profit. 

If  unto  wisdom  you  would  safely  tie,  go  get  a  wife 
who  wants  to  find  out  why. 

What  are  you  ready  to  do  to  help  enforce  that  short 
package  law  in  New  York  State? 

The  creamery  shark  whom  the  farmers  run  out  of 
town  may  be  described  as  a  traveling  salesman. 

It’s  all  very  well  to  plant  soiling  crops  for  the  cows, 
but  don’t  forget  cabbage,  lettuce  and  spinach  for  the 
humans. 

We  have  had  a  dozen  letters  asking  where  the  bulletin 
on  cereal  breakfast  foods  is  published.  The  Maine  State 
Experiment  Station  is  at  Orono. 

We  did  a  pleasant  little  service  for  a  Colorado  reader 
and  this  is  what  he  says  about  it:  “That’s  what  we  call 
treating  a  man  'white,’  out  West,  here.”  Yes,  and  it’s 
good  to  put  that  sentiment  down  in  black,  too. 

Large  lots  of  the  seed  of  Yellow  trefoil  clover  have 
been  brought  into  the  country.  It  will  show  up  later  in 
the  clover  fields— too  late.  By  all  means  have  every  large 
lot  of  clover  seed  sampled  and  tested  before  buying  or 
sowing. 

At  a  recent  horse  sale  in  New  York  City,  one  bay  geld¬ 
ing  was  sold  for  ?7,S00.  There  was  nothing  remarkable 
about  his  breeding  or  performance,  but  he  was  an  un¬ 
usually  handsome  animal  with  perfect  style.  The  buyer 
wished  a  creditable  animal  to  drive  in  the  Park,  and 
was  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  it.  In  this  auto¬ 
mobile  age  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  beauty  and  style 
in  a  horse  are  still  valuable. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— The  floods  resulting  from  heavy  rains  in 
Mississippi  will  cause  damages  to  railroads  of  over  $1,- 
000,000.  Many  trains  have  been  blocked  by  the  wash¬ 
outs;  near  Chatawa  nine  miles  of  tracks  were  under 
water  April  19.  April  22,  rain  continued,  and  the  situ¬ 
ation  grew  worse.  Enormous  damage  is  being  done  to 
the  levees.  Near  Jackson,  Miss.,  seven  negroes  were 
drowned.  Food  is  said  to  be  scarce  in  many  Mississippi 
towns.  At  Enterprise,  the  water  is  five  feet  deep  in  the 
houses,  at  Meridian  six  feet.  New  Orleans  is  obliged 

to  use  rafts  in  some  parts  of  the  city . The 

authorities  recently  seized  at  Boston,  Mass.,  12  sacks  of 
mail  addressed  to  “Divine  Healer”  Truth,  who  was  re¬ 
cently  arrested  for  fraud.  Truth  charged  $5  for  "absent 
treatment,”  and  the  seized  letters  contain  large  sums 
of  money.  They  will  be  returned  to  their  writers. 

. April  21,  the  town  of  Thorold,  Ont.,  was 

shaken  by  a  terrific  explosion  breaking  nearly  every  pane 
of  glass  in  the  place.  It  was  found  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  blow  out  the  gates  of  the  Welland  Canal. 
Two  strangers,  both  from  the  United  States,  were  ar¬ 
rested  in  connection  with  the  attempt.  Had  they  suc¬ 
ceeded,  they  would  have  let  down  a  mass  of  water  half 
a  mile  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  deep,  which  would 
have  carried  out  the  entire  system  of  locks,  swept  out 
a  railroad  tunnel,  and  submerged  the  town  of  Merriton, 

with  2,700  inhabitants . Great  bush  and  prairie 

fires  in  southwestern  Manitoba  have  caused  a  loss  of 
property  amounting  to  $1,000,000.  Many  settlers  have 

lost  everything  they  possessed . The  packing 

house  at  the  Ajax  dynamite  works,  Kawkawlin,,  Mich., 
blew  up  April  20,  killing  three  men;  cause  unknown. 

. The  village  of  Edinburg,  N.  D.,  was  totally 

consumed  by  fire  April  19;  two  women  burned  to  death. 

. The  Treasury  Department  is  investigating  the 

large  Influx  of  Japanese  coolies  into  this  country,  which 
continues  by  way  of  Canada.  Since  January  1,  7,000  have 
landed  at  Victoria,  B.  C.,  bound  for  the  United  States. 
It  is  believed  that  they  come  over  as  contract  laborers, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  prove  this.  It  is  said  that  the 
Japanese  government  will  put  a  stop  to  the  emigration, 
fearing  that  some  of  these  Japanese  may  suffer  hard¬ 
ships  while  waiting  for  employment . In  New 

York  City,  April  25,  three  children  were  burned  to  death, 
three  persons  seriously  hurt,  and  others  more  or  less  in¬ 
jured,  in  a  tenement-house  fire.  The  police  and  fire¬ 
men  attribute  the  fatalities  to  the  clogged  condition  of 
the  fire  escapes . Oberlin  M.  Carter,  the  cap¬ 

tain  of  engineers  convicted  of  grave  frauds  against  the 
Government  in  work  on  Savannah  Harbor,  was  sent  to 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  April  25,  where  he  will  serve 

his  five-years’  sentence . A  fire  in  a  carpet 

factory  at  Bhiladeiphia,  Pa.,  April  25,  caused  a  loss  of 

$21)0,000 . In  a  labor  riot  at  Chicago,  April  25, 

one  man  was  shot  and  killed,  another  severely  wounded 
with  two  bullets,  and  six  others  cut  and  bruised  by 
brass  knuckles  and  clubs.  The  shots  were  fired  by  a 
non-union  man  who  was  attacked  when  going  home  from 
work.  The  shooting  affray  was  preceded  by  several  other 
assaults  caused  by  labor  troubles,  one  non-union  marble 
worker  being  beaten  insensible,  and  his  face  literally 
pounded  into  a  jelly  by  three  men  who  attacked  him 
when  going  home  after  work.  The  Chicago  Chief  of  Po¬ 
lice  has  issued  a  vigorous  order  that  all  offenders  guilty 
of  assaults  on  non-union  men  shall  be  arrested  and 
rigorously  prosecuted,  as  conditions  in  that  city  compel 
non-union  workmen  to  carry  weapons  to  defend  their 
lives. 

CONGRESS.— April  19,  the  Foraker  resolution  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  ad  interim  government  in  Puerto  Rico  was 
passed  in  the  Senate.  In  the  House  debate  continued 
on  the  Naval  bill,  and  the  appropriation  for  surveys  of 
the  islands  was  cut  from  $100,000  to  $10,000.  Two  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  were  stricken  out;  one  authorized  con¬ 
tracts  for  armor  plate  at  $545  per  ton,  and  the  other  re¬ 
pealing  the  $300  limit . The  Ways  and  Means 

Committee  considered,  April  23,  the  resolutions  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Tawney  and  Grout,  calling  on  the  Internal 
Revenue  officials  for  specific  information  as  to  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  oleo,  and  voted  adversely  on  both  resolu¬ 
tions . The  Senate  decided  April  24,  by  a  vote 

of  33  to  32,  that  M.  S.  Quay  was  not  entitled  to  a  seat  in 
the  House  as  a  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  This  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  overthrow  of  Quay’s  boss  rule . 

April  25,  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  87  to  50,  eliminated  from 
the  Post  Office  Appropriation  bill  the  clause  asking  for 

$750,000  to  extend  the  pneumatic  tube  service . 

Representatives  of  the  brewery  interests  appeared  be¬ 
fore  a  House  committee  and  argued  for  the  repeal  of  the 
$1  war  tax  on  each  barrel  of  beer. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  military  commission  which  tried 
three  Filipinos  at  Leallamba  for  guerilla  warfare,  sen¬ 
tenced  one  to  life  imprisonment  and  the  others  to  30 
years  each.  Gen.  Otis  has  approved  the  findings,  but 

has  reduced  the  sentences  to  15  years  each . 

There  were  13  deaths  from  bubonic  plague  in  Manila  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  April  20 . During  the  week 

ending  April  21,  the  insurgents  lost  378  officers  and  men 
killed,  256  captured,  and  many  more  wounded.  The  total 
American  loss  was  nine  killed,  16  wounded.  Fighting 
was  continued.  One  hundred  escaped  Spanish  prisoners 
from  South  Luzon  arrived  at  Manila.  The  insurgents 

have  400  more  Spaniards  in  that  district . Gen. 

Bell’s  troops  encountered  300  Filipinos  at  Neuva  Caceras 
April  16,  and  in  the  fight  which  ensued  80  insurgents  were 
killed.  Most  of  them  were  armed  with  bolos,  and  there 
wei’e  no  American  casualties.  Many  squads  of  bolomen 
are  encountered,  and  Gen.  Bell  Is  waging  relentless  war¬ 
fare  against  them. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. — Anti-American  feeling 
is  reported  to  be  growing  in  Japan.  It  is  due  to  the 

attitude  towards  Japanese  laborers  in  Hawaii . 

The  Turkish  torpedo  boat  Schamyl  blew  up  in  the  harbor 

at  Beyroot,  Syria,  April  21,  killing  23  persons . 

The  British  commissioner  at  Koomassie,  Ashanti,  has 
been  in  great  peril  through  a  native  uprising,  being  en¬ 
tirely  cut  off  from  communication  with  white  settle¬ 
ments,  but  the  trouble  is  now  subsiding . Con¬ 


tinued  fighting  is  maintained  in  the  Orange  Free  State. 
The  British  force  besieged  at  Wepener  has  been  re¬ 
lieved,  and  De  Wetsdorp  captured. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— An  employee  of  the  Chicago 
Stock  Yards  has  written  to  German  newspapers,  saying 
that  meat  inspection  in  Chicago  Is  farcical,  and  that  the 
Meat  Inspection  bill  would  be,  if  passed,  a  blessing  to 
both  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Great  Britain  has  issued 
a  notification  at  Deptford,  the  landing  place  for  cattle, 
near  London,  ordering  all  arrivals  of  cattle  from  South 
America  to  be  slaughtered  within  36  hours,  and  arrivals 
from  the  United  States  to  be  slaughtered  within  five 
days.  It  is  presumed  that  this  action  has  been  taken  in 
connection  with  the  discovery  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
among  South  American  cattle. 

The  prolonged  rain  and  snowstorm  in  Colorado  April 
16-17  caused  heavy  losses  among  live  stock.  It  is  reported 
that  near  Trinidad,  Col.,  20,000  sheep  perished. 

Cattle  from  Singapore  have  introduced  foot-and-mouth 
disease  into  Manila.  Quarantine  has  been  declared 
against  cattle  from  that  place,  in  addition  to  that  already 
in  force  against  North  Luzon  and  Batanzas. 

April  25,  the  Philadelphia  Pure  Butter  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  a  meeting  to  discuss  means  of  fighting  oleo 
frauds.  Invitations  were  sent  to  974  creameries  and  1,650 
Granges  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Congressman 
Grout,  of  Vermont,  author  of  the  Grout  bill,  addressed 
the  meeting  on  National  legislation  in  the  protection  of 
farm  products.  Charles  G.  Knight,  secretary  of  the 
National  Dairy  Union,  discussed  the  Grout  bill.  Other 
speakers  were  Agricultural  Commissioner  Kracke,  of 
New  York  State;  Joseph  H.  Bingham,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  and  Master  of  the  National  Grange, 
and  Dr.  Wiley,  chemist  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  _ 

SOME  FACTS  CONCERNING  POTATOES. 

SOURING  LAND  TO  PREVENT  SCAB— In  reply 
to  a  query  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  few  weeks  ago,  Prof 
Wheeler  says:  “Doubtless  the  plowing  under  of  rye 
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or  buckwheat  would  lessen  the  tendency  to  scab, 
though  it  would  probably  take  considerable  time  to 
exert  an  appreciable  influence  in  this  manner,  and 
the  ultimate  expense  would  be  greater  than  by  means 
of  a  system  which  furnishes  manure  for  the  growing 
of  profitable  crops  during  the  time  (that  the  change  in 
the  soil  is  being  brought  about.”  The  R.  N.-Y.,  in 
comment  upon  'this,  says:  “It  never  occurred  to  us 
before  that  such  green  crops  could  affect  the  soil  so 
as  to  reduce  the  scab.”  The  problem  of  controlling  the 
Potato  scab  became  a  serious  one  in  my  farming  many 
years  ago,  as  the  potato  is  an  old  crop  to  our  soil,  and 
the  fungous  and  insect  foes  of  the  potato  become  well 
established  in  a  locality  that  has  been  devoted  to  the 
crop  for  several  decades.  Five  years  ago  I  began  the 
souring  of  scabby  soil  by  plowing  down  a  growth  of 
rye  in  the  Spring,  watching  and  studying  the  plan  as 
closely  as  is  possible  to  one  who  has  not  had  thorough 
training  in  agricultural  chemistry.  While  a  consid¬ 
erable  acreage  has  been  seeded  to  rye  each  Fall,  to 
be  broken  for  potatoes  the  next  Spring,  I  have  made 
a  more  thorough  test  in  the  case  of  one  small  field 
that  was  very  badly  infested  with  scab,  planting  it 
with  potatoes  each  Spring  on  a  rye  sod,  the  sixth  suc¬ 
cessive  crop  having  been  planted  a  few  days  ago.  The 
experiment  was  begun  to  test  the  value  of  rye  in  kill¬ 
ing  scab  germs,  and  has  been  continued  both  for  this 
purpose,  and  also  to  test  the  value  of  a  growth  of  rye 
in  furnishing  available  plant  food  for  potatoes,  from 
the  stores  of  tough  fertility  'in  a  naturally  strong  soil. 

REDUCING  THE  SCAB.— The  soil  of  this  small 
field  was  full  of  scab  germs — an  almost  unmerchant¬ 
able  lot  of  potatoes  bad  been  gotten  from  it.  The 
first  rye  sod  gave  a  crop  much  cleaner,  and  the  really 
unmerchantable  tubers  were  few.  Each  Fall  the  rye 
was  seeded  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  were  dug.  The 


second  crop  on  the  rye  sod  was  quite  clean.  In  this 
scabby  field  I  have  since  been  growing  nice  potatoes. 
The  litmus-paper  test  shows  considerable  acidity,  but 
apparently  not  enough  to  be  harmful  to  growth  of 
crops.  No  seed  for  this  field  has  been  treated  with 
corrosive  sublimate,  formalin  or  sulphur,  and  the 
northern  seed  that  I  have  used  in  planting  has  not 
been  usually  entirely  free  of  scab.  This  year  the  test 
will  be  more  severe  than  I  like,  because  the  seed  had 
more  scab  than  usual,  requiring  treatment  for  land 
that  is  not  acid,  and  the  rye  on  this  field  could  not 
have  affected  the  acidity  of  the  soil  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  as  the  Spring  was  cold  and  dry,  and  the  growth 
of  rye  small.  But  I  believe  that  the  crop  next  Fall 
will  be  clean.  It  will  be  the  sixth  successive  crop  on 
rye.  Some  of  my  friends  have  succeeded  with  this 
method,  and  a  few  have  failed.  The  reasonable  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  the  character  of  the  soil  is  the  prime 
factor.  If  it  is  very  alkaline,  even  a  heavy  growth  of 
rye  turned  under  in  hot,  wet  weather  might  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  observable  sourness,  while  a  neutral  soil 
might  be  made  sufficiently  acid  by  the  decomposition 
of  a  growth  of  rye  a  foot  high  turned  under  in  time 
for  early  planting  of  potatoes.  It  has  been  proved 
that  the  effect  of  the  sulphur  treatment  for  scab  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  in  respect  to  al¬ 
kalinity,  and  this  should  be  similarly  true  of  rye 
plowed  down. 

VARIATIONS  WITH  RYE.— It  is  also  true  that  in 
the  same  soil  a  growth  of  rye  at  one  time  will  not 
produce  as  much  acidity  when  plowed  down  as  a  simi¬ 
lar  growth  at  another  time.  The  weather  conditions 
largely  control  this  matter,  as  we  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  in  plowing  green  crops  under  for  manure.  In  a 
cold,  dry  Spring  one  should  not  expect  any  marked 
result  from  rye  turned  under  to  check  scab.  When 
growing  rye  as  a  Winter  cover  crop,  it  is  a  natural 
mistake  to  let  it  get  too  high  before  turning  it  under. 
Rye  dries  out  the  soil,  and  as  soon  as  the  stalks  be¬ 
come  woody,  they  do  harm  in  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
row.  Rye  sown  a  little  before  time  of  seeding  wheat 
in  the  Fall  will  make  a  growth  a  foot  high  by  the 
time  ground  becomes  dry  enough  for  Spring  plowing 
in  a  season  of  ordinary  rainfall.  Then  is  the  time  to 
turn  it  under.  The  roots  fill  the  ground,  having  run 
deeper  than  the  plow  goes.  The  expense  of  growing 
such  a  green  crop  for  controlling  scab  is  small.  It 
grows  when  the  ground  might  otherwise  be  idle. 
That  it  has  wonderful  power  in  providing  available 
fertility  for  a  Spring  crcp  cannot  be  successfully  ques¬ 
tioned;  but  that  is  another  story.  Concerning  scab, 
it  is  probable  that  the  fact,  as  finally  stated,  will  be 
this:  Acidity  checks  the  disease,  and  in  a  neutral  or 
slightly  alkaline  soil  this  acidity  can  be  secured  by 
plowing  a  green  crop  down. 

SHALLOW  COVERING  FOR  POTATO  SEED.— For 
years  we  threw  a  ridge  of  soil  over  the  potato  seed 
when  planting.  This  nearly  universal  practice  may 
be  all  right  for  porous  sbils,  but  it  does  not  seem 
right  for  heavy,  close  soils.  The  potato  starts  the 
strongest  bud  when  in  the  light.  In  heavy  soils  it 
was  my  experience  that  the  sprout  of  the  deeply-cov¬ 
ered  seed  piece  was  seldom  nearly  as  large  Where  it 
left  the  potato  as  it  became  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  that  bad  been  made  loose  With  the  weeder. 
There  it  got  the  needed  light,  and  ceased  to  stretch 
for  it.  But  the  potatoes  should  be  planted  deep. 
Three  years  ago  I  hit  upon  a  plan  that  seems  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  Rural  trench  method  of  planting.  The 
opening  shovel  and  covering  disks  of  the  Robbins 
planter  were  taken  off,  and  a  section  of  a  small  log 
was  fastened  to  the  seat  of  the  planter  with  a  wire, 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  drag  in  the  furrow  made 
by  the  shoe  of  the  planter.  The  ground  had  been 
made  loose  and  fine  by  use  of  disk  harrow  and  plank 
float.  The  shoe  made  an  opening  for  the  seed  piece, 
and  an  inch  or  so  of  loose  soil  fell  back  upon  it.  The 
log  equalized  this  shallow  covering  on  the  seed,  and 
the  field  when  planted  had  the  appearance  of  being 
furrowed  out  ready  for  hand-planting.  For  three 
years  this  method  of  planting  has  given  me  much 
stronger  sprouts  than  I  secured  before.  They  start 
near  the  light,  and  come  stocky.  The  weeder  fills  the 
furrows  as  the  plants  come  on.  In  dry  weather  mois¬ 
ture  rises  around  the  seed;  in  wet  weather  the  ground 
around  the  seed  loses  surplus  moisture  more  quickly 
than  'it  would  if  a>r  and  sunlight  could  not  reach  it. 
In  soils  not  very  porous  this  method  means  stronger, 
thriftier  plants  than  When  several  inches  of  soil  ex¬ 
clude  the  light  from  the  seed.  As  a  minor  point,  it 
means  much  less  draft  to  the  team  that  draws  the 
planter.  It  gives  absolute  control  of  weeds. 

Ohio.  ALVA  AGEE. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  come  to  consider  the  digging 
problem  when  planting  potatoes.  While  deep  plant¬ 
ing  in  heavy  soil  may  ensure  a  heavy  yield,  the  cost 
and  laJbor  of  getting  the  crop  out  is  greatly  increased. 
In  a  wet  season,  on  heavy  soil,  the  deep-planted  crop 
is  often  in  danger.  Most  of  our  own  crop  will  be 
dropped  by  hand  this  year  in  hills,  as  the  soil  is  so 
heavy  that  it  seems  necessary  to  work  it  both  ways. 
We  agree  with  the  plan  of  Shallow  covering  when 
planting. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

’NOUGH  FOR  ME. 

“Sometimes  I  think  I’ll  thrash  him,  good, 
He  needs  it  bad,  I’m  sure, 

An’  sometimes— well,  I  b’lieve  I  would 
’N  then  I  can’t  endure 
T’  tech  th’  ’musin’  little  kid. 

For  when  he  smiles,  y’  see, 

He  looks  jes’  like  his  mother  did. 

An’  that’s  enough  for  me. 

I  guess  a  hundred  times  or  more 
I’ve  taken  him  inside 
Th’  bedroom  there,  an’  closed  th’  door 
An’  tried  an’  tried  an’  tried 
T’  bring  myself  to  strike  him,  onct, 

Jes’  once— an’  then  I  see 
His  mother’s  smile  on  his  wet  face. 

An’  that’s  enough  for  me. 

First  thing  I  know  I’m  sittin’  there 
Pettin’  th’  little  chap, 

An’  strokin’  of  his  curly  hair, 

Holdin’  him  in  my  lap. 

An’  dreamin’  of  her— seein’  her 
Jes’  as  she  used  to  be, 

An’  somethin’  makes  my  eyes  t’  blur 
An  me  cry  silently. 

Y’  know,  sometimes  he’ll  come  t’  me 
An’  say  to  me:  ‘Say,  Dad, 

Y’  ain’t  goin’  to  whip  me,  now,  are  ye? 

I  ain’t  been  very  bad.’ 

An’  then  he’ll  twist,  an’  sort  o’  smile, 

My  eyes  get  blurred  an’  dim, 

Th’  ain’t  enough  gold  in  the  world 
T’  hire  me  t’  tech  him. 

Folks  say  I’m  spoilin’  him— may  be 
I  am,  but  I  don’t  dare 
To  tech  him  rough— he  looks  like  she 
Did,  an’  so  I  don’t  care. 

He  puts  his  little  arms  aroun’ 

My  neck,  an’  I  can  see 
Her  in  his  eyes,  so  big  an’  brown, 

An’  that’s  enough  for  me.” 

—Bismarck  Tribune. 

* 

A  Kansas  paper  says  that  if  a  woman 
is  a  good  cook  she  owes  the  world  no 
apology  if  she  does  not  shine  in  society. 

* 

It  is  noticeable  this  Spring  that  the 
newest  and  prettiest  challies  are  pat¬ 
terned  in  solid  almond  designs  or  open 
rings,  rather  than  flowers.  Some  of  the 
prettiest  are  black  upon  violet,  dove 
gray  or  carnation  red,  or  white  on 
porcelain  blue.  The  same  patterns  are 
seen  in  foulards. 

* 

“Pinched  tucks”  are  often  referred  to 
in  this  season’s  fashion  notes.  They  are 
tucks  which  gradually  diminish  in  size, 
until  they  become  the  merest  wrinkle  of 
material.  They  are  seen  on  skirts, 
starting  as  a  wide  box  pleat,  and  grad¬ 
ually  growing  smaller  at  the  waist  line. 
They  are  also  used  on  waists. 

• 

A  little  bedroom  convenience,  very 
useful  to  a  woman,  is  a  set  of  shelves 
having  a  box  fitting  each  shelf.  The 
boxes  should  be  covered  with  a  pretty 
chintz,  harmonizing  with  the  room. 
Each  has  a  strap  to  draw  it  out,  and  a 
close  lid,  so  that  the  contents  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  dust.  Gloves,  veils,  and  all 
sorts  of  small  articles  could  be  kept  in 
these  boxes.  Inexpensive  little  bamboo 
shelves  may  readily  be  fitted  in  this  way, 
or  the  entire  thing  may  be  made  at 
home. 

• 

We  have  seen  some  handsome  table 
covers  and  cushions  in  some  of  the  large 
shops  which  are  said  to  be  embroidered 
by  Hungarian  peasant  women.  They 
are  recommended  for  Summer  cottages, 
and  certainly  they  would  be  very  suit¬ 
able  for  any  country  house.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  a  thick  bolton  cloth,  which  re¬ 
sembles  a  firm,  heavy  unbleached  sheet¬ 
ing.  It  is  embroidered  in  conventional 
scrolls,  flowers  and  foliage  in  three  col¬ 
ors,  deep  red,  navy  blue  and  cadet  blue, 
in  cotton.  The  deep,  solid  colors  are 
very  rich-looking,  and  these  embroid¬ 
eries  wash  perfectly.  Such  embroidery 
is  not  difficult,  and  offers  an  idea  for 
those  who  wish  some  useful  fancy  work. 


Heavy  laces  or  lace  braids  in  light 
colors  are  used  most  extravagantly  on 
Spring  gowns,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  diversity  of  color  seen  in  them. 
We  used  to  be  offered  white,  cream  and 
ecru,  in  the  light  shades;  now  they  in¬ 
clude  butter,  twine,  champagne,  mastic, 
and  a  number  of  intervening  tones. 
What  is  called  champagne  may  be  called 
ecru  with  a  pinkish  tinge;  butter  is,  of 
course,  quite  a  bright  yellow. 

* 

It  is  said  that  Miss  Helen  Gould  re¬ 
ceives  more  letters  than  any  other  wo¬ 
man  in  New  York  City,  her  mail  aver¬ 
aging  from  1,800  to  2,000  letters  and 
packages  a  week.  During  one  single 
week  recently,  it  is  said  that  amounts 
aggregating  $1,548,502  were  asked  for. 
In  Our  Mutual  Friend,  Dickens  tells 
about  the  extraordinary  requests  for  aid 
sent  to  the  suddenly-enriched  Mr.  Boffin. 
The  requests  sent  to  Miss  Gould  are 
quite  as  varied  and  extensive.  Girls 
write  asking  for  money  to  buy  their 
wedding  outfits,  to  send  them  to  school, 
to  give  them  musical  or  artistic  training. 
One  modest  request  was  from  a  girl 
who  wanted  a  house,  so  that  she  could 
marry  at  once.  During  one  week,  it  is 
said  that  Miss  Gould  received  380  re¬ 
quests  for  money,  including  loans 
amounting  to  $500,000;  43  churches  and 
27  educational  institutions  asked  aid; 
she  was  asked  to  raise  149  mortgages, 
and  to  aid  26  libraries.  One  writer 
wanted  money  to  buy  a  set  of  false 
teeth.  It  will  be  seen  that  Miss  Gould’s 
secretary  has  no  sinecure. 

* 

A  Chicago  school  teacher,  Miss  Gog- 
gin,  recently  gave  at  a  teachers’  meet¬ 
ing  the  reasons  why  she  had  not  mar¬ 
ried.  Among  other  things,  she  stated 
that  all  the  good  men  seem  to  be  al¬ 
ready  married.  This  recalls  another 
Chicago  woman,  who  explained  a  simi¬ 
lar  phenomenon  on  the  ground  that 
nice  married  men  weren’t  originally  so 
nice;  they  had  only  been  caught  early 
and  tamed.  Other  reasons  against  mar¬ 
riage  given  by  the  quoted  teacher  were 
•that  the  possible  husband  might  demand 
an  itemized  account  of  household  expen¬ 
ditures;  he  might  part  his  hair  in  the 
middle;  he  might  call  her  pet  names, 
and  he  might  object  to  her  belonging  to 
five  clubs.  She  also  suggested  that  he 
might  like  tidies,  but  such  a  proposition, 
as  regards  any  man,  is  so  wildly  im¬ 
probable  as  to  be  unworthy  of  consid¬ 
eration.  Her  final  reason  was  a  con¬ 
vincing  one;  that  the  possible  husband 
had  not  yet  proposed.  Miss  Goggin  lias 
a  record  of  20  years’  faithful  service  in 
Chicago’s  public  schools,  so  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  she  has  done  as  much 
for  the  rising  generation  as  though  she 
had  brought  up  a  family  of  her  own. 

• 

The  Eton  jackets  are  having  enor¬ 
mous  popularity  this  Spring.  The  length 
varies  a  good  deal,  some  of  them  only 
reaching  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the 
waist  line  in  the  back,  while  others  come 
right  to  the  waist,  but  they  all  agree  in 
one  particular;  the  front  is  invariably 
longer  than  the  back.  Many  of  them  are 
double-breasted,  but  these  are  not  nearly 
so  becoming  to  the  figure  as  those  left 
open  in  front,  which  usually  extend  in 
two  tabs,  or  points,  from  four  to  six 
inches  below  the  waist  line.  Many  such 
jackets  have  flaring  Medici  collars  and 
revers,  faced  with  a  contrasting  color, 
white  or  cream  particularly.  Abroad, 
women  are  wearing  detachable  sailor 
collars  of  embroidered  muslin,  white  or 
ecru,  with  their  Etons,  and  this  pretty 
style  is  sure  to  be  repeated  here.  It  is, 
however,  a  distinctly  youthful  fashion, 
and  women  who  wish  to  forget  their 


birthdays  would  do  well  to  avoid  it.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  remodel  a  well-fitting 
but  old-fashioned  blazer  jacket  of  dark 
cloth  or  serge  into  an  Eton,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  up  to  date.  The  back  should  be 
carefully  fitted;  in  most  cases  center- 
back  and  side-back  seams  must  be  taken 
in  a  little,  graduating  carefully  to  the 
waist,  for  an  Eton  must  fit  snugly.  The 
skirt  should  be  cut  off  just  below  the 
waist  line  at  the  back  and  sides,  the 
deeper  points  or  tabs  being  left  in  the 
front.  The  edge  is  finished  with  ma¬ 
chine  stitching.  In  finishing  such  an 
edge,  a  strip  of  interlining,  such  as  soft 
canvas,  should  be  inserted  when  the 
cloth  is  folded  over,  to  give  a  firm  edge. 
The  cloth  is,  of  course,  stitched  separate 
from  the  lining,  which  is  blind-stitched 
over  it  afterwards. 


Rural  Recipes. 

The  man  who  complains  of  his  victuals. 
And  all  his  wife’s  cooking  belictuals, 

Should  be  starved  till  he's  thin 

As  a  wooden  tenpin 

Like  they  used  in  the  old  game  of  skictuals. 

—Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

A  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  told 
something  about  Mexican  cooking,  and 
refers  to  the  beans,  which  form  such  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  diet  in  the  sister 
republic.  Here  is  the  ordinary  way  of 
preparing  frijoles  or  frijolitas:  Boh 
two  cupfuls  of  red  or  brown  beans 
in  an  earthen  vessel  until  they  are  very 
soft.  This  will  take  from  four  to  eight 
hours.  Less  time  is  required  when  the 
beans  are  soaked  over  night.  Mash 
when  they  are  cooked  down  nice  and 
dry,  and  salt  with  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Have  a  pan  of  smoking-hot  fat; 
some  shredded  onions  or  pepper  pods  are 
often  stirred  in  the  lard  just  before  the 
beans  are  added.  Ordinarily  the  beans 
are  fried  in  this  plain,  and  make  the 
chief  dish  on  the  common  table,  but  for 
extra  occasions  mold  the  seasoned  beans 
into  small  croquettes  and  roll  in  egg  and 
crumbs  or  cheese,  and  fry  until  brown. 
Serve  with  tiny  red  pepper  stuck  in  the 
top  of  each. 

Among  southern  recipes  one  held  in 
high  esteem  is  egg  bread,  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Two  eggs,  one  pint  of  but¬ 
termilk,  three  pints  of  corn  meal, 
one-half  pint  of  lard,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
sweet  milk  or  sweet  cream.  Stir  the 
soda  in  the  buttermilk  until  it  boils  up, 
mix  the  bread  quickly,  adding  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sweet  milk  or  sweet  cream  to 
make  a  rather  thin  batter;  beat  in  the 
eggs,  and  add  the  lard,  melted  and  hot, 
last.  Pour  quickly  into  frying  hot 
greased  baking  pans  and  bake  quickly  to 
a  delicate  brown.  This  bread  will  be  a 
golden  yellow  and  as  light  as  cake. 

Another  southern  recipe  is  crackling 
bread,  which  is  eaten  warm,  with  butter 
or  sorghum  molasses.  It  is  light,  rich 
and  delicious.  One  must  have  a  quart 
of  corn  meal — three  pints  make  more 
dough — a  pint  of  buttermilk,  a  teaspoon¬ 


ful  of  soda,  a  big  pinch  of  salt, 
a  pint  of  brown  cracklings  left 
from  making  lard,  warm  water. 
Crush  the  cracklings  with  a  roll¬ 
ing  pin,  heat  them  and  stir  in  the  dough, 
which  must  be  thick  enough  to  mold 
well  (thin  with  the  warm  water).  Mold 
the  bread  with  the  hands  in  small  oblong 
pones  about  three  inches  thick,  putting 
the  pones  as  you  mold  them  in  hot,  well- 
greased  pans.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  until 
brown. 

Still  another  mode  of  preparation  for 
our  National  cereal  is  in  corn  dumplings. 
Cook  a  piece  of  shoulder  of  pork  in  a  big 
pot  until  tender;  then  mix  the  desired 
quantity  of  cornmeal  to  a  thick  dough 
as  in  making  bread  (the  addition  of  an 
egg  to  the  dough  improves  the  dump¬ 
lings).  Drop  balls  of  the  dough  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut  in  the  boiling  water 
about  the  meat  in  the  pot  and  cook  20 
minutes,  when  the  dumplings  will  be 
done,  and  will  have  a  thick  gravy 
around  them.  Take  care  not  to  let  the 
mixture  burn.  The  fat  and  juices  of  the 
meat  season  the  dumplings  excellently. 

Sour-milk  corn  bread  is  also  a  plain 
and  wholesome  food.  Mix  together  in  a 
bowl  three  cupfuls  of  corn  meal  and  one 
cupful  of  graham  flour.  Stir  in  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  tablespoonful  of  melt¬ 
ed  butter,  and  two  cupfuls  of  sour  milk. 
Now  beat  in  three  eggs,  whipped  light, 
and  a  small  teaspoonful  of  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  boiling  water.  Beat  for 
five  minutes,  then  pour  into  a  greased 
mold  with  a  funnel  in  the  center.  Bake 
for  an  hour,  or  until  a  straw  comes  out 
clear  from  the  thickest  part  of  the  loaf. 

Some  time  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  alluded 
to  Berwick  sponge  cake,  a  cake  made  at 
North  Berwick,  Me.,  50  years  ago,  which 
became  famous  all  over  New  England. 
The  following  recipe  for  it  is  given  by 
request:  Six  eggs;  powdered  white 
sugar,  three  cupfuls;  sifted  flour,  four 
even  cupfuls;  cream  of  tartar,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls;  soda,  one  teaspoonful;  one 
cupful  cold  water,  one-half  of  a  lemon. 
First  beat  the  eggs  two  minutes,  add  the 
sugar  and  beat  five  minutes  more,  then 
stir  the  cream  of  tartar  in  two  cupfuls 
of  the  flour  and  beat  one  minute;  dis¬ 
solve  the  soda  in  the  water  and  add; 
wash  the  lemon  dry,  then  grate  the  rind 
and  squeeze  in  the  juice.  Finally,  add 
the  remaining  two  cupfuls  of  flour  and 
beat  all  one  minute.  Put  into  deep  pans 
in  a  moderate  oven.  This  will  make  two 
bars,  or  loaves.  When  it  is  done  it 
smells  like  fresh  pop-corn.  There  is 
considerable  beating  about  this  cake, 
and  therein  lies  the  success.  You  can 
use  three  tablespoonfuls  baking  powder 
(if  you  wish,  in  place  of  cream  of  tartar 
and  soda),  but  sift  it  in  the  two  last  cup¬ 
fuls  of  flour. 


Reading  and  conversation  may  furnish 
us  with  many  ideas  of  men  and  things, 
yet  it  is  our  meditation  that  must  form 
our  judgment. — Watts. 
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ALF  the  trouble  people  have  with 
paint,  nowadays,  is  because  they 
hurry  the  painter.  If  you  want  the 
old-fashioned  kind  of  painting  —  the  kind 
that  lasts  —  employ  a  competent 
painter  and  see  that  he  uses  Pure 
“old  Dutch  process”  White 
Lead  [these  in  margin  are  gen¬ 
uine  brands]  and  allow  time 
enough  between  coats  for  the 
paint  to  dry. 

For  colors  use  National  Lead  Com- 
pany’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col¬ 
ors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and 
showing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled 
“Uncle  Sam’s  Experience  With  Paints"  for¬ 
warded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  Street,  New  York . 
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Storiettes. 

Trifles  Grave  and  Gay ;  Wise  and  Otherwise 
Woman’s  Work. 

"I’ve  been  a  hard  worker  all  my  life,” 
she  said,  seating  herself  and  folding  her 
hands  restfully,  "but  ’most  all  my  work 
has  been  the  kind  that  ‘perishes  with 
the  usin’,’  as  the  Bible  says.  That’s  the 
discouragin’  thing  about  a  woman’s 
work.  Milly  Amos  used  to  say  thait  if 
a  woman  was  to  see  all  the  dishes  that 
she  had  to  wash  before  she  died,  piled 
up  before  her  in  one  pile,  she’d  lie  down 
and  die  right  then  and  there.  I’ve  al¬ 
ways  had  the  name  of  bein’  a  good 
housekeeper,  but  when  I’m  dead  and 
gone  there  ain’t  nobody  goin’  to  think 
o’  the  floors  I’ve  swept,  and  the  tables 
I’ve  scrubbed,  and  the  old  clothes  I’ve 
patched,  and  the  stockings  I’ve  darned. 
Abram  might  ’a’  remembered  it,  but  he 
ain’t  here.  But  when  one  o’  my  grand¬ 
children  or  great  grand-children  sees 
one  o’  these  quilts,  they’ll  think  about 
Aunt  Jane,  and  wherever  I  am  then  I’ll 
know  I  ain't  forgotten.” — Aunt  Jane’s 
Album,  in  The  Cosmopolitan. 

A  Lesson  in  Patience. 

"Patience,  my  dear,  patience,”  said 
Harkins  blandly  to  his  wife  one  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  breakfast  table,  when  she 
spoke  a  trifle  sharply  to  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  for  dropping  his  bread,  buttered 
side  down,  on  the  cloth.  “You  know 
that  accidents  will  happen,  and  we  were 
children  ourselves  once.  I’m  sure  that 
Bertie  didn’t  mean  to — great  Jupiter! 
There  goes  Harold’s  glass  of  milk  all 
over  my  new  trousers.  If  I  don’t — oh, 
you’d  better  skedaddle  from  the  table, 
ycung  man.  It  beats  everything — get  a 
cloth,  somebody,  and  clean  up  this  mess. 
It  beats  thunder  that  a  man  can’t  sit  at 
his  own  table  without  being  tormented 
and  bespattered  as  I  am  every  time  I 
try  to  eat  a  meal  under  my  roof.  Look 
at  these  trousers.  Absolutely  and  ut¬ 
terly  ruined.  Just  wait  till  I  lay  hands 
on  him,  and  I’ll  teach  him  how  to  de¬ 
liberately  throw  a  glass  of  milk  over  a 
$5  pair  of  trousers.  Don’t  tell  me  he 
didn’t  mean  to  do  it.  He  came  to  the 
table  with  the  intention  of  doing  it, 
and  I — I — well,  you’ll  see  what  I’ll  do 
when  I  get  hold  of  him.” — Credit  Lost. 


A  Matter  of  Peelings. 

“I  surrender  unconditionally,”  said  my 
cousin,  at  the  tea-table. 

“What  in  the  world  do  you  mean?”  I 
asked. 

She  indicated  the  rhubarb  sauce  before 
her.  "I  was  watching  you  while  you 
made  it,  and  I  noticed  that  you  didn  t 
peel  it.  Now  I  was  brought  up  to  think 
that  not  a  bit  of  the  skin  should  be  used. 
I  wondered  at  you  as  I  saw  you  cutting 
it  up  skin  and  all,  and  I  thought  that  it 
would  be  queer  sauce.  But  now,  al¬ 
though  I  know  you  put  it  in,  there  isn’t 
a  sign  of  skin  to  be  found.” 

“Of  course  not,”  I  said;  “it  cooks  up 
soft.  And  don’t  you  notice  that  the 
color  is  different?” 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “My  rhubarb  sauce 
is  always  of  a  disgusting  green  color, 
but  this  is  decidedly  pink.  Hereafter  no 
rhubarb  shall  be  peeled  in  my  house.” 

Later  on  in  that  same  year  I  visited 
my  cousin.  “What  beautiful  tomatoes!” 
I  exclaimed,  as  she  showed  the  vege¬ 
table  garden  to  me. 

"We’ll  have  some  for  supper,”  she 
said,  “if  you  are  fond  of  them.  We 
don’t  care  for  them  very  much.” 

“Let  me  get  them,”  I  said,  and  when 
we  returned  to  the  house  she  gave  me  a 
basket,  and  I  went  out  and  picked  it  full. 
Then  I  asked  leave  to  slice  them.  I 
found  a  large  pan,  put  the  tomatoes  in 
it,  poured  boiling  water  on  them,  let¬ 
ting  it  stand  till  the  skins  cracked,  then 
turned  it  off  and  pumped  cold  water  on 
them  till  'they  were  cold.  The  skins  came 
off  easily,  and  I  sliced  the  tomatoes  into 
a  large  glass  dish. 

“Do  you  go  to  all  that  trouble?”  said 
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my  cousin,  who  noticed  what  I  was  do¬ 
ing.  “Mercy!”  she  added  as  she  saw  the 
dish,  “we  never  can  eat  all  those.” 

“Another  unconditional  surrender,” 
she  laughed,  after  supper,  as  she  re¬ 
moved  the  empty  glass  dish  from  the 
table.  “I  never  saw  tomatoes  disappear 
in  this  way  before,  and  it  is  all  owing  to 
their  being  peeled.  I  wouldn’t  have  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  make  so  much  difference. 
It  takes  time,  but  it  is  time  well  spent. — 
Isn’t  it  funny?”  she  added.  “Last  Spring 
you  made  me  believe  in  skin,  and  this 
Fall  you  make  me  disbelieve  in  it.” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “but  there  is  a  difference 
between  rhubarb  skin  and  tomato  skin.” 

“There  is,  indeed,”  she  returned. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


Canceled  Postage  Stamps. 

Every  now  and  then  one  comes  across 
canceled-postage-stamp  collectors,  who 
besiege  you  for  your  old  envelopes,  e!tc., 
and  inform  you  with  pride  they  have  so 
many  thousand  stamps  of  such  or  such 
denominations,  and  that  when  they  have 
100,000  or  so,  they  can  sell  them  for  $6 
or  $7  may  be;  or  they  are  for  some  mis¬ 
sionary  work  or  some  other  vague  ob¬ 
ject  is  in  view.  Well  and  good.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  these  stamp  collectors. 
It  is  a  harmless  pastime  for  the  infirm — 
but  only  for  the  infirm.  After  much  in¬ 
quiry  I  have  never  found  any  tangible, 
actual,  material  buyer  of  these  used 
stamps.  He  may  exist,  however.  But 
probably  the  persons  who  use  them  for 
decoration — after  the  decalcomania  craze 
— get  the  best  of  the  stamps.  They  can 
be  used  to  cover  the  screens — either  hel  ¬ 
ter-skelter,  or  in  geometrical  patterns  of 
stars  and  stripes,  bcreens  are  of  various 
uses  in  a  house,  to  ward  off  draughts,  se¬ 
cure  privacy,  hide  unsightly  objects, 
and  when  homemade,  there  is  no  law 
against  their  being  as  grotesque  or 
dreadful  in  decoration  as  the  mind  can 
conceive.  m.  w.  f. 

With  the  Procession. 

The  same  vices  which  are  huge  and 
insupportable  in  others  we  do  not  feel 
in  ourselves. — La  Bruyere. 

Ted:  “How  in  the  world  could  you 
think  of  getting  married  when  you're 
broke?”  Ned:  “Why  shouldn’t  broken 
things  be  spliced?” — Illustrated  Bits. 

“Maggie,  did  you  make  that  chicken 
broth  as  I  ordered  you?  Oi  did,  mom.” 
“What  did  you  do  with  it?”  “Sure,  an’ 
fhat  ilse  would  Oi  do  wid  it  but  fade  it 
to  the  chickens,  mom'f’ — Boston  Courier. 

She:  “I  sent  a  shilling  to  a  young  wo¬ 
man  for  a  recipe  to  make  me  look 
ycung.”  “What  did  you  get?”  “A  card 
saying,  ‘Always  associate  with  women 
20  years  older  than  yourself.’  ” — Tit- 
Bits. 

The  law  of  nature  is  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  work  is  necessary  to  produce 
a  certain  quality  of  good  of  any  kind 
whatever.  If  you  want  knowledge,  you 
must  toil  for  it;*  if  food,  you  must  toil 
for  it,  and  if  pleasure,  you  must  toil  for 
it. — John  Ruskin. 

This  is  Bishop  Fowler’s  advice  to  can¬ 
didates  for  the  Methodist  Ministry:  “If 
you  haven’t  a  wife,  get  one;  but  don’t 
marry  a  woman  simply  on  account  of 
her  piety  or  good  looks.  Look  to  it  that 
she  is  possessed  of  sound  horse  sense. 
Otherwise  the  marriage  is  likely  to 
prove  a  disastrous  failure.” 

To  speak  a  kindly  word  of  commenda¬ 
tion  or  encouragement  may  be  a  very 
little  thing  for  you,  but  a  very  helpful 
thing  to  the  one  to  whom  it  is  spoken. 
Never  a  day  passes  without  bringing  you 
opportunities  for  such  service  to  others. 
Does  a  day  ever  pass  without  your  im¬ 
proving  such  an  opportunity?  If  so,  you 
have  reason  to  reproach  yourself  with 
the  omission,  and  others  have  reason  to 
regret  your  failure.  —  Sunday  School 
Times. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Somerville  Journal  says  that  while  it 
may  be  love  that  makes  the  world  go 
around,  money  makes  it  go  around  without 
squeaking. 

A  philosopher  remarks  that  the  first  of 
April  is  the  day  on  which  we  are  reminded 
of  what  we  are  on  something  over  300  other 
days  in  the  year. 

Patent  medicine  manufacturers  are  try¬ 
ing  to  stop  the  practice  of  cutting  the  re¬ 
tail  price,  carried  on  for  some  time  by  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  some  druggists.  It  is 
proposed  to  sell  only  to  a  selected  list  of 
jobbers,  who  guarantee  to  supply  only 
those  retailers  promising  to  sell  at  full 
prices.  This  will  mean,  in  many  cases  an 
increase  of  20  to  30  per  cent  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  it  will  probably  restrict  the 
sales  somewhat.  This  might  not  prove  an 
unmitigated  evil  to  the  health  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  so  far  as  some  worse  than  worth¬ 
less  preparations  are  concerned. 

Horehound  Honey.— On  the  Pacific  coast, 
horehound  is  considered  quite  a  valuable 
honey  plant;  the  bees  like  it,  and  during 
a  dry  season  it  often  fills  the  deficiency 
caused  by  lack  of  other  plants.  However, 
the  color  Is  quite  dark,  and  the  flavor 
strong,  hence  it  is  not  considered  desirable 
by  those  who  want  a  lighter-colored  honey. 
It  is  thought,  however,  says  a  writer  in 
Gleanings,  that  a  good  quantity  of  straight 
horehound  honey  could  be  sold  to  advant¬ 
age  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  plant  has 
been  widely  disseminated  in  California  by 
sheep,  the  seed  clinging  to  their  wool,  and 
being  thus  carried  long  distances. 


Weak 

Lungs 

When  your  throat  and  lungs 
are  perfectly  healthy  you 
needn’t  worry  about  the 
germs  of  consumption.  They 
don’t  attack  healthy  people. 
It’s  the  weak,  debilitated,  in¬ 
flamed  membranes  that  are 
first  affected.  Hard  coughs 
and  colds  weaken  your  throat 
and  lungs  and  make  con¬ 
sumption  more  easy. 

If  your  lungs  are  weak 

scon’s  Emulsion 

is  the  best  remedy  you  can  take.  It 
soothes  and  heals  and  gives  tone 
and  strength  to  these  delicate  mem¬ 
branes.  In  this  way  you  can  prevent 
consumption.  And  you  can  cure  it 
also  if  you  haven’t  had  it  too  long. 
Keep  taking  it  until  your  lungs  are 
strong  and  your  weight  restored. 

At  all  drufirsrists:  50c.  and  £1.00. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 
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Double  Trouble 


The  complication  of 
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BRUISES  I 


is  a  very  sore  trouble,  but 
doubly,  or  separately,  as  sprain 
or  bruise,  there  is  no  remedy 
known  the  equal  of 
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B.&B. 

new  silk  waists. 

— b  ;auties — $5. 

Extra  quality  plain  colored  Taffeta — 
white,  black,  rose,  grey,  blues,  porcelaine. 
turquoise,  red,  pink,  violet. 

Made  four  different  ways — all-over 
tucked — tucked  with  lace  inserting — 
tucked  and  hemstitched — or  tucked  and 
fancy  stitching. 

Dress  sleeves,  flare  cuffs. 

It's  propositions  like  this  that  bring 
this  store  increasing  business — and  for 
style  and  uncommon  smartness  at  the 
price  there’s  never  been  the  equal  of  these 
rich,  taffeta  waists.  If  you  don’t  find  it 
so  when  you  get  the  waists,  return  them 
at  our  expense  and  get  your  money. 

Thousands  of  pretty  wash  waists — the 
distinctive  kind  you  don’t  see  every  day. 

Colored  Waists,  50c.  to  $4.50. 

White  Waists,  75c.  to  $10. 

Exceptionally  pretty  White  Lawn 

Waists— fine  ones — $1.50— four  rows  of 
embroidery  and  hemstitching  on  front — 
tucked  hack — shirt  waist  sleeves  and  sti  ff 
cuffs  or  dress  sleeves  and  flare  cuffs. 

Our  New  Spring  Catalogue  has  three 
special  pages  of  shirt  waists,  besides  ovt-r 
200  other  pages  that  plainly  show  the 
determined  stand  we  take  to  win  with 
supreme  choiceness  for  the  money. 

Send  for  a  copy — and  for  samples  of 
pretty  wash  goods  10c. — fine  ones  at  20c. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


COE’S 


ECZEMA  CURE,  #1  at  druKvists.  Re¬ 
size  of  us.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Do  You  Want  a  Watch? 

//="  NOT  YOUR  ,TP- 
BOY  DOES .  fuCi 

For  several  years  during  May  we  have  given  our 
boys  a  chance  to  get  a  new  watch.  This  is  the  most 
tempting  offer  ever  made  them.  The  watch  is  full 
size,  stem- wind  and  set,  nickel  finish,  and  warranted 
to  keep  accurate  time.  It  is  just  the 
kind  of  watch  to  stand  hard  knocks  by 
boys  or  workingmen.  For  just  one 
month,  May— no  longer,  no  shorter — 
we  will  send  them  to  our  folks  for  less 
than  they  cost  by  the  thousand.  Any 
time  during  May  you  may  send  us  one 
new  subscription,  and  $1.75,  and  15  cents 
extra  for  postage  and  registering  the 
watch,  and  we  will  send  you  the  watch 
and  the  new  rose  Ruby  Queen  to  the  new 
subscriber.  Of  course,  you  get  the  $1 
for  the  new  subscription,  including  rose, 
so  that  the  watch  will  cost  you  only 
75  cents,  besides  postage.  If  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  watch,  we  will  return  all  the 
money.  Now,  do  not  delay  until  June,  and  then  ask  whether  we  will  send  the 
watch.  We  positively  will  not  do  so  after  June  1.  We  do  this  to  increase  our  new 
subscriptions  for  May.  If  you  want  a  watch,  now  is  the  time. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK. 

BUTTER.— Trade  in  creamery,  both  for 
local  demand  and  out-of-town  orders,  is 
quite  active,  and,  as  receipts  have  been  a 
little  short,  some  dealers  have  had  barely 
enough  to  meet  their  needs.  On  account 
of  the  lower  prices,  the  consumption  has 
increased  considerably,  and  more  stock 
than  usual  is  needed  to  supply  the  trade. 
State  dairy,  imitation  creamery  and  fresh 
factory  are  quiet. 

GRAIN.— The  wheat  market  is  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  condition  than  for  several  weeks.  The 
speculative  and  export  demand  are  good. 
Sales  of  500,000  bushels  for  the  United  King¬ 
dom  are  reported,  most  of  it  to  be  shipped 
from  Galveston,  Texas.  Corn  is  also 
higher,  the  price  being  practically  out  of 
exporters’  reach.  Oats  are  moderately 
active  at  an  advance.  The  demand  for  rye 
is  light. 

EGGS.— The  market  is  dull  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Buyers  are  taking  only  what 
they  need  for  present  demands.  A  recent 
sale  on  the  Produce  Exchange  was  500 
cases  northern  Illinois  at  12  cents.  The 
bulk  of  the  trade  has  been  below  this 
figure.  The  lower  grades  sell  very  slowly, 
with  prices  in  buyers’  favor. 

FRUITS.— Apples  are  meeting  a  good  out¬ 
let,  and  the  market  is  steady.  The  va¬ 
rieties  most  seen  are  Ben  Davis,  Baldwin 
and  Russet.  Strawberries  are  in  light  re¬ 
ceipt.  The  indications  are  that  large  quan¬ 
tities  from  North  Carolina  will  soon  be 
here.  The  quality  of  most  berries  is  poor, 
showing  the  effect  of  wet  weather. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  the  first 
three  days  of  this  week  were  C,243  cattle; 
163  cows,  11,193  calves,  9,005  sheep,  and  17,307 
hogs.  Most  of  the  cattle  were  for  city 
slaughterers.  Steers  sold  at  $4.75  to  $5.45; 
oxen,  $3.70  to  $4.50;  bulls,  $2.90  to  $4.35,  and 
cows,  $2  to  $3.80.  Milch  cows  with  calves 
brought  $25  to  $50  per  head.  The  calf  mar¬ 
ket  is  dull  at  a  decline  of  25  cents.  Veals 
brought  $4  to  $G.25,  with  a  few  extra  at 
$6.50,  and  small  and  fed  calves,  $2.50  to  $3. 
Sheep  unshorn  sold  at  $5  to  $6.25,  and  clip¬ 
ped  sheep,  $3.50  to  $5.50.  Unshorn  lambs 
brought  $6.75  to  $8.25;  clipped,  $5.25  to  $6.90. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  April  28,  1900. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  lb. 

Western,  firsts  . 

Western,  seconds  . 

Western,  thirds  . 

State,  extras  . 

State,  firsts  . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

State,  dairy,  half  firkins,  fancy. 

Welsh  tubs  . 

Firsts  . 

Western  imitation  creamery, 

extras  . 

Firsts  . . 

Lower  grades  . 

Factory,  fresh,  firsts . 

Factory,  thirds  to  seconds  — 
Rolls,  fresh,  common  to  prime. 

Old  creamery  . 

Old  Western,  factory . 

CHEESE. 

New. 

State,  f.  c.,  colored,  large, 

finest  . 

White,  large,  finest . 

Large,  fair  to  good . 

Small,  finest  . 

Small,  good  . 

Small,  poor  . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice . 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  prime . 

Part  skims,  large,  prime . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 

Part  skims,  common . 

Full  skims  . 
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18 

17% 

16% 

15% 

18 

17% 

16% 

17 

16% 

16 

15 

14% 

14% 

14 

14% 

16 
14% 


11% 

11% 

11 

11 

10% 

10 

8 

7 

6 

6% 

5 

3% 
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Duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  per  doz..  —  ®  18 

Western,  .  16  @  17 

Tenn.  &  Va„  per  doz .  15  ®  16 

Southern,  per  doz .  13  ®  14 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz .  25  ®  30 


FRUIT. 

Apples,  Ben  Davis,  prime  to  fey. 4  00@4  50 


Ben  Davis,  fair  to  good . 3  00®3  50 

Baldwin,  choice  to  fancy . 4  00®4  50 

Baldwin,  fair  to  good . 3  00@3  50 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl . 3  00®4  00 

Russet,  Golden  . 2  25®3  00 

Poor  to  fair  grades . 2  00@2  50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  prime  to 

choice,  per  quart .  20®  28 

Florida,  fair  to  good .  15@  20 

Florida,  Inferior  .  10(g)  12 

Ch’n,  prime  to  fancy .  30(g)  35 

Ch’n,  common  to  fair .  20(g)  25 

N.  C.,  fancy  varieties,  per  qt _  30(g)  35 

N.  C.,  com,  to  good,  per  qt .  15®  25 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator . 

No.  2  red  delivered . 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  . 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered . 

No.  2  in  elevator . 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat . 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat  — 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

No.  3  white . 

No.  3  white  clipped . 

No.  2  mixed . 

No.  3  mixed  . 

Rejected  . 

Rejected  white  . 

No.  2  mixed,  delivered . 

Track,  mixed  . 

Track,  white  . 

Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f., 

New  York  . 

State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track. 

Rye  flour,  fair  to  choice . 3 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c. 

i.  f.,  New  York . 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  New  York... 


78%@ 

— 

79%® 

— 

78%® 
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— 

31%  ® 
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2!)  ® 
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28%@ 

— 

27  ® 

— 

30%@ 

— 

30  ® 

— 

29  @ 

— 

30  ® 

34 

58  @ 

— 

58  ® 

— 

10  @3 

35 

54  @ 

— 

45  @ 

— 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales, 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 


Hay,  No.  1 .  SO  @  85 

No.  2  .  75  <g>  80 

No.  3  .  70  @  72% 

Clover  .  70  @  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  77%(g)  80 

Straw,  rye,  long . . 40  @  45 

Oat  .  40  ®  45 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 


Lettuce,  fancy,  per  doz .  55  ®  65 

Common  to  good,  per  doz .  40  &  50 

Romaine,  per  doz .  50  ®  65 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  12% 

No.  2  per  doz .  6J  (g)  75 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  lb..  30  @  60 

Tomatoes,  per  lb .  15  ®  30 

Radishes,  per  100  bunches . 1  50  @2  00 

Cauliflowers,  per  doz . 2  00  @4  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  pair .  50  @1  00 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  ®  H 

Chickens,  per  lb .  —  ®  11 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  ®  — 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  50  ®  70 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  <g)  — 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair .  87  @1  12 

Southern,  per  pair .  75  <g>  80 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  25  @  30 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 
Iced. 


Turkeys,  hens,  average  best....  10  @  11 

Toms,  average  grades .  8%<g)  9 

Poor  .  7  ®  8 

Philadelphia  broilers,  2%  to  3 

lb.  average  to  pair .  27  @  30 

3  to  4  lb.  to  pair .  20  ®  25 

Fowls,  State  <&  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  .  10  @  — 

Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb...  —  @  10 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  —  <g>  10 

Ducks,  L.  I.  &  East.,  Sp’g,  lb.  28  @  30 
Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 


Small,  dark,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

Culls,  per  doz .  75  ®1  00 

Frozen. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  No.  1 .  12  (g)  12% 

Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms, 

No.  1  .  11  @  12 

Turkeys,  young  toms,  No.  1 .  —  @  11 

No.  2  .  8  ®  10 

Broilers,  fancy,  dry-picked .  14  ®  15 

Fancy,  scalded  .  13  @  14 

Chickens,  fancy,  soft-meated...  12  &  12% 

Average  No.  1 .  10  ®  11 

No.  2  .  7  @  9 

Fowls,  dry-picked,  No.  1 .  9%®  10 

Plain  .  S%@  9 

Ducks,  fancy  .  12  ®  — 

Average  No.  1 .  10  <g>  11 

Geese,  average,  best .  9  ®  10 


VEGETABLES. 


Old. 

State,  f.  c.,  small,  colored,  fey. 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Large,  colored,  fancy . 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Choice  . 

Good  to  prime  . 

Common  to  fair . 


12%@  12% 
11%@  12 
12%<g)  12% 
11%@  U% 
—  @  11 
10%@  10% 
8  <g>  10 


EGGS. 


Penn.,  fresh,  fancy,  per  doz . 

Western,  fancy,  storage  packed, 

GXtl’cLS  ••••••••••••••••  . . 

Storage  packed,  firsts . 

Northern  sections,  fresh-gath¬ 
ered,  firsts  . 

Southwestern,  firsts  . 

Kentucky,  fresh-gathered,  lsts. 
Ky.  Tenn.  &  Va.  average  best. 
Other  Southern,  fresh,  fair 

to  good  . • —  •• 

Western  and  Southern,  fresh, 

dirties,  30-doz.  cases . 

Checks,  per  30-doz.  case . 


12%@  13 

—  <g>  13 
12%(g>  12% 

12%  (g)  12% 
12  @  12% 

—  @12 

—  <g>  11% 

10%@  11% 

—  @3  30 

—  @3  00 


Potatoes,  Bermuda,  prime,  bbl.  6  00(g)  7  00 

No.  2,  per  bbl .  4  00@  5  00 

Havana,  per  bbl .  3  00®  4  00 

Florida,  per  bbl .  2  50®  3  50 

Maine,  per  bbl .  1  00®  1  50 

State  &  Western,  per  ISO  lbs.  1  25(g)  1  62 

Per  bag  .  1  40®  1  50 

Sweets,  Jersey,  cloth  top  bbl.  3  25(g)  4  00 
Sweets,  Jersey,  yellow,  per 

d.-h.  bbl .  3  00(g)  3  50 

Sweets,  common,  per  bbl . 1  50®  2  50 

Asparagus,  Ch’n,  extra,  per 

dozen  bunches .  4  00®  4  50 

Prime,  per  doz .  3  00®  3  75 

Shorts,  per  doz .  2  00@  3  00 

Culls,  per  doz . 1  50®  2  00 

N.  C.,  prime,  per  doz  bunches.  2  50®  3  50 

Culls,  per  doz.  bunches .  1  50@  2  00 

Norfolk,  per  doz.  bunches .  2  00®  4  00 

Beets,  Florida,  per  crate .  75®  1  00 

Charleston,  per  100  bunches...  2  00®  5  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate .  1  OOg)  — 

New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches.  2  OOg)  5  00 
Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate..  3  00@  4  50 
Carrots,  old,  per  bbl . 1  25®  1  50 


Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  00®  — 

New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches.  3  00®  4  00 

Cabbages,  State,  per  ton . 30  00@40  00 

Florida,  per  crate . .  2  00®  4  00 

Ch’n  &  Sav.,  per  crate .  2  00®  4  25 

N.  C.,  per  bbl. -crate .  2  00®  3  00 

Celery,  Cal.,  per  doz.  roots .  40®  1  00 

Florida,  per  case .  1  00®  3  50 

Egg  plants,  Fla.,  %-bbl.  box..  3  00®  4  50 

Kale,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  2  00®  4  00 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  40@  50 

Lettuce,  Fla.,  per  %-bbl.  basket.  50®  1  25 

North  Carolina,  per  bbl .  2  50®  5  50 

North  Carolina,  per  basket...  75®  1  50 
Ch’n  &  Norfolk,  per  basket..  50®  1  25 
Leeks,  New  Orleans,  per  100 

bunches  .  2  50®  3  00 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier .  1  50®  2  50 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate — @  1  15 

Havana,  per  crate .  1  25®  1  50 

Egyptian,  per  bag .  2  50®  2  75 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  25 

Red,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  25 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  per  bag....  1  00®  1  75 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  50@  2  25 

State  &  W’n,  yellow,  per  bbl.  1  25®  1  75 

Red,  per  bbl .  1  50®  1  75 

Peas,  Florida,  per  basket .  50®  1  50 

Florida,  per  crate .  50®  1  00 

Charleston,  per  basket .  1  00®  2  50 

Savannah,  per  basket .  2  00®  3  00 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier...  2  00®  4  00 

Parsnips,  old,  per  bbl .  1  00®  1  50 

Parsley,  Bermuda,  per  case _ 1  50®  1  75 

New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches.  2  00@  4  00 
Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket..  50®  1  00 
New  Orleans,  per  100  bunches.  1  00®  2  00 

Romaine,  Bermuda,  per  box _ 1  00®  1  25 

Charleston,  per  basket .  2  00®  2  60 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  3  00®  5  00 

Squash  old,  per  bbl .  1  50®  2  50 

Florida,  white,  per  crate .  1  00®  1  25 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  25®  1  25 

String  beans,  Fla.,  green,  crate.  1  50®  3  00 

Wax,  per  crate .  1  50®  3  25 

Turnips,  Russia,  Canada,  bbl..  1  25®  1  50 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  1  00®  1  25 

Tomatoes,  PTa.,  prime,  carrier..  3  50®  4  00 
Poor  to  good .  1  50®  3  25 


Seed  Corn.— At  the  Arkansas  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  seed  corn  was  obtained  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  for  testing. 
The  samples  were  divided  into  three  lots— 
northern  grown  came  from  north  of  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel,  southern  grown  from 
south  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  and  mid¬ 
dle  grown  from  between  the  two.  It  was 
concluded  that  seed  grown  in  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  latitude  in  which  planted 
gives  the  best  yield.  z 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 


for  Sale. 


FRANK  DOKRKK,  Selgers,  Miss 


Peach  Farm  for  Sale. — A  fine  peach 

or  dairy  farm,  60,  75  or  100  acres.  Good  buildings, 
high  land,  fine  views.  Fifty  acres  suitable  for  peach, 
and  sure  crop.  W.  H.  .lOHNSON,  Northboro,  Mass. 

STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Limited  number  shares  Capital  Stock  of  THE 
UNION  OIL  AND  GAS  CO.  This  company  is  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia  for  the 
development  of  large  tracts  of  oil  and  gas  lands  now 
leased  by  this  company.  The  lands  are  located  close 
to  the  producing  we.ls  in  the  great  oil  and  gas  fields 
of  West  Virginia  any  South-eastern  Ohio,  and  is 
certain  to  pay  large  dividends  when  developed.  Par 
value  of  each  share  ($5)  NON- ASSESSABLE.  Write 
for  prospectus  and  full  particulars.  TIIE  UNION 
OIL,  ANI)  GAS  CO.,  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 


Farmers,  Attention 


i  ? 


Now  that  wire  is  cheaper, 
you  better  build  that  fence! 
The  Superior  Fence  Ma¬ 
chine  builds  all  kinds  of 
fences  for  18  to  30  cents  a 
rod.  Ask  your  hardware 
dealer  for  one.  If  he  hasn’t 
them,  we  will  send  one  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $4.75. 
SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  CO., 

184  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  New  York  State  students.  Ex¬ 
tended  announcement.  Address  « 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW.  F.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  Director. 


kk 


FUMA 


My  wife  has  had  another  attack  of  Lung  trouble 
She  coughed  incessantly  and  raised  enormously 
We  nearly  despaired  of  her  recovery.  Dr.  1).  Jayne's  I 
Expectorant,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  restored  her.  She 
Is  now  well.— (Rev.)  JOS.  HOPKINS,  West  Berlin,  ' 
N.  J.,  February  18, 1894. 

The  Family  Pill— Jayne's  Sanative.— Adv. 


ROUND  SILOS 

LABOR  1-2  SAVED. 

Also  best  Horse  power,  Thresher,  Clover- 
huller,  Dog-power,  Rye  Thresher  and 
Binder,  Fanning-mill,  Feed-mill,  Saw- 
maclune  (circular  and  drag),  Land  roller. 
Steam  engine,  Ensilage  and  fodder-cutter. 
Shredder.  Roobcutter  and  Corn-sheller. 
CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Manufacturer, 
Cobleskill.  N-  Y. 

t3TPlease  tell  what  you  wish  to  pur¬ 
chase. 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  worlc 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  Is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trustB  and  mono 
polies.  We  can  send  it  In  combination  wit! 
Thu  Rural  Nkw-Yorkjsr,  one  year,  for  11.65. 


Buff  Puymouth  Rocks. — Prize  win¬ 
ners  wherever  shown.  Eggs,  $2  per  sitting. 

JOHN  H.  JANNKY,  Brighton,  Md. 


*0.  P.  HAMMOND.  K8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO.. 

!ommission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  klnai  of 
’OUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries, 
lutter.  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot- 
iouse  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  aolloited. 
(4  &  36  Little  13th  St.,  New  York. 


Hay  Wanted. 

All  grades  in  strong  demand. 

High  prices  can  be  realized 
on  quick  shipments. 

F.  1>.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
References:  Citizens  Bank  of  Locke,  N.  Y.,  and 
Liberty  National  of  New  York. 


S PR/JVC  LAMBS 

We  have  a  large  trade  on  fancy  LAMBS,  CALVES 
*nd  POULTRY  throughout  the  winter;  also,  1IOT- 
UOUSE  PRODUCTS.  We  solicit  your  consignments, 
ind  can  guarantee  top  prices  for  fancy  stock. 
AnrHnis*mN  &  CO..  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


IV kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  Insects. “The 
wheels  of  the  Gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with*  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ’’“arming 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


A 

Burning  r 
Question 
Settled 


Plowing  time  is  at  baud,  a  Winter’s  idleness 
makes  horses’  skin  tender,  they  gall;  collar  and 
haf  ness  sores  become  aggravated;  they  lag  and 
suffer.  Your  horse  needn’t  suffer,  nor  stop  work. 
Use 


Veterinary 
Pixine 

it  soothes  and  relieves  instantly,  penetrates  and 
heals,  cures  while  horse  works,  without  scab. 
Guaranteed.  Is  the  most  scientific,  purest  and 
most  infallible  ointment  made. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

pninp  J  2-oz.  box,  -  25c. 

1  RICE  4  8  oz  boX)  .  50^ 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

_ TROY,  N.  Y. _ 

A  Darning  Machine. 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning 
machine  we  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  than 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
$1,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  $1  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 


Keystone  Adjustable  Weeder 

and  Shallow  Cultivator. 

Can  be  expanded  to  7%  feet.  Narrowed  to  30  inches. 


Points  of  Superiority  over  a  Straight  Frame  Weeder. 

It  is  adjustable  both  as  to  depth  and  width.  Can  be  narrowed 
to  30  in.,  and  expanded  to  7%  ft.  When  narrowed  up  to  30  in. 
it  can  he  used  between  the  rows,  working  close  to  the  plants — 
long  after  straiglit-franie  Weeders  are  set  aside.  Being 
A-shaped  it  is  not  only  sti’onger,  hut  adapts  itself  much  better 
to  uneven  surface  than  a  straight  frame  weeder.  It  has  no 
shafts,  therefore  no  horse  lost  motion,  and  will  not  jump.  Teeth 
are  strong  and  pliable,  and  have  blunt  points,  which  is  im¬ 
portant  when  working  sensitive  plants. 

Write  for  Weeder  Booklet. 

Kevstone  Farm  Machine  Co., York  Pa., 


10  styles  of  Corn  Planters,  all 
arranged  so  that  operator  can 
always  see  the  corn  dropping. 


12  styles  of  Cultivators  with 
all  latest  improvements. 

20  styles  of  Corn  Shelters;  also 
Harrows,  Field  Rollers,  Feed 
Cutters,  etc. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and 

SAVE  MONEY. 
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Publisher’s  Desk. 


If  I  had  space  I  should  like  to  print 
about  5,000  letters  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  Ruby  Queen  rose.  There 
have  been  just  four  complaints.  Two 
plants  were  received  withered,  and  two 
tags  received,  the  plants  having  been 
lost  in  mail.  Of  course,  these  we 
promptly  duplicated.  I  am  going  to  give 
just  three  letters,  not  because  they  are 
very  different  from  the  rest,  but  because 
they  are  just  at  hand. 

Woodbridge,  April  23,  1900. 

The  Ruby  Queen  rose  came  in  fine  con¬ 
dition,  for  which  my  wife  returns  her  sin¬ 
cere  thanks. — Yours  in  haste, 

w.  w.  PECK. 

Milford,  N.  H.,  April  23. 

The  Ruby  Queen  rose  arrived  all  right, 
in  perfect  condition,  not  a  leaf  missing,, 
and  the  roots  as  moist  as  when  first 
packed.  Thanks  for  it.  porter  colby. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  April  21,  1900. 

The  Ruby  Queen  arrived  all  right.  It  is 
a  fine  stocky  little  bush,  and  I  think  I  can 
notice  it  grow  every  day.  I  have  sent  for 
bushes  and  paid  about  the  subscription 
price  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  them,  but  the 
bush  you  sent  me  is  more  vigorous  and 
came  in  better  condition  than  any  I  ever 
received.— Thanking  you  for  same  I  am, 
yours  truly,  e.  f.  wilbur. 

Some  of  the  new  subscribers  have 
written  that  it  was  a  surprise  to  them 
to  get  the  rose.  Agents  and  publishers 
of  cheap  papers  always  promise  so  much 
and  do  so  little,  that  they  hardly  ex¬ 
pected  the  promise  to  be  kept.  The 
older  subscribers  who  have  in  the  past 
received  novelties  of  various  kinds  had 
no  such  doubts.  The  instructions  for 
caring  for  the  plant  when  received  were 
printed  in  full  on  page  248,  issue  of 
April  7.  It  is  a  hardy  climbing  rose,  and 
we  think  will  winter  outdoors  in  cold 
climates.  Some  readers  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  it,  have  shown  it  to  neighbors, 
and  sent  us  their  neighbors’  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Have  you  tried  to  do  so? 


MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

IN  FRONT  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
HALL,  Philadelphia,  stood  a  gray-haired 
colored  man  with  a  basket  of  roots  and 
herbs,  which  he  offered  at  five  cents  per 
bunch,  about  four  inches  long  and  1%  inch 
through.  A  benevolent-looking  man  stop¬ 
ped  to  buy.  He  took  wild  cherry,  sassafras 
and  sarsaparilla,  but  drew  the  line  at  cat¬ 
nip,  which  the  old  man  remarked  was  in¬ 
tended  mainly  for  cats  and  babies.  His 
basket  was  nearly  empty,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  he  made  fair  wages  at  this  pe¬ 
culiar  business. 

BANANAS  OF  ALL  SORTS.— While  the 
bulk  of  those  sold  in  this  market  are  the 
ordinary  yellow  ones,  some  of  which  are 
good  and  others  quite  dry,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  other  varieties.  In  a  fancy  fruit 
store  I  saw  some  red  ones,  a  quite  common 
sort  several  years  ago,  and  of  much  better 
quality;  also  some  Spanish  yellow,  much 
smaller  than  the  others,  but  of  far  finer 
flavor.  The  apple  banana  is  still  smaller, 
scarcely  four  inches  long,  but  with  a  very 
thin  skin  and  a  peculiar  spicy  taste  slight¬ 
ly  resembling  an  apple. 

PEPPER  DESTROYERS.— It  now  looks 
as  though  the  forthcoming  crop  of  ground 
black  pepper  might  have  more  than  its 
usual  proportion  of  buckwheat  hulls  and 
cocoanut  shells  mixed  in.  Advices  from 
one  of  the  largest  growing  sections  in  the 
East  Indies  state  that  the  plants  are  dying 
very  rapidly.  Two  varieties  of  insects  at¬ 
tack  them.  One,  the  Heterodero  radici- 
colo,  goes  for  the  root,  and  the  Curulio- 
nide  devotes  its  energies  to  the  branches. 
As  may  be  imagined,  the  pepper  can  do 
nothing  but  succumb  under  such  circum¬ 
stances. 

TOO  MANY  DRESSED  CALVES.— On 
account  of  the  warm  weather  for  the  past 
10  days,  much  of  the  country-dressed  meat 
has  been  received  in  miserable  condition, 
more  or  less  sour  and  spoiled.  Some  has 
been  seized  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
probably  quite  a  little  was  sold  that  should 
not  have  been.  What  was  not  spoiled  had 
a  bad  appearance,  and  deteriorated  so 
quickly  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of 
it  at  once  without  much  regard  to  prices. 
In  some  cases  the  price  dropped  to  three 
cents.  In  warm  weather,  especially,  the 
liver  and  heart  should  be  removed  from 
the  calves  and  shipped  separately.  A  good 
many  shippers  leave  them  in  the  calves, 
and  they  are  the  first  to  spoil.  The  season 
is  getting  so  late  now  that  it  is  hardly  safe 


to  ship  dressed  calves  unless  iced.  Of 
course,  all  animal  heat  must  be  removed 
first.  Those  who  are  not  situated  so  that 
they  can  do  this  will  probably  do  better 
by  marketing  their  calves  alive. 

READING  TERMINAL  MARKET.— The 
excellent  cold  storage  arrangements  of  this 
great  Philadelphia  market  were  described 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  year.  As  a  whole, 
the  market  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
in  the  country.  About  everything  that  a 
man  wants  in  the  way  of  eatables  may  be 
had,  and,  from  the  amount  and  variety 
of  stuff  offered,  it  would  seem  that  the  old 
adage  about  man  wanting  little  here  below 
was  somewhat  out  of  date.  The  stalls 
are  large,  and  many  of  them  are  rented 
by  farmers  from  neighboring  districts,  who 
come  in  two  or  three  times  per  week.  Sat¬ 
urday  is  the  great  day.  In  the  majority 
of  city  homes  Sunday  is  about  the  only  day 
when  all  of  the  family  can  get  together  for 
the  noon  meal,  so  extra  preparations  are 
made.  One  meat  dealer  told  me  that  he 
was  so  busy  Saturdays  that  he  scarcely 
knew  where  he  was.  This  was  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  he  was  then  getting  ready  for  the 
rush,  cutting  bacon.  He  had  this  down  to 
a  science.  It  was  trimmed  and  cut  Into 
thin  slices.  Then  another  man  took  the 
slices  and  reversed  them,  putting  tops  and 
bottoms  together  and  making  little  piles 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  and  high. 
These  were  cut  in  two,  and  each  bunch 
wrapped  in  white  waxed  tissue  paper,  leav¬ 
ing  the  ends  exposed.  They  sold  at  seven 
cents  each,  and  he  said  they  went  like  hot 
cakes;  In  fact,  it  was  hard  to  get  enough 
ahead.  The  reasons  for  this  were  plain. 
The  bacon  was  fine  and  sweet,  just  salt 
enough,  and  fixed  up  so  neatly  that  it  Was 
attractive.  It  was  some  trouble  to  put 
it  up  in  this  shape,  but  it  paid,  and  doubt¬ 
less  some  other  meat  men  who  had  just 
as  good  bacon  were  wondering  why  theirs 
did  not  sell.  I  bought  a  small  piece  of 
Philadelphia  scrapple  from  this  man  as  a 
curiosity.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  this 
in  the  New  York  markets,  though  at  least 
one  restaurant  here  has  it  on  the  bill  of 
fare.  It  seems  to  be  a  general  mixture 
of  liver  and  various  other  belongings  of  the 
pig,  with  the  addition  of  such  vegetable 
elements  as  corn  meal  and  buckwheat 
flour,  herbs,  etc.,  all  boiled  and  pressed 
into  a  cake  after  the  manner  of  head¬ 
cheese.  The  price  is  eight  cents  per 
pound.  Like  hash,  headcheese  and  liver- 
wurst,  it  does  not  taste  like  anything  in 
particular,  and  it  may  possibly  be  a  sort 
of  hybrid  of  all  three.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  fresh  vegetables.  The  numer¬ 
ous  greenhouses  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  help  out  in  this  matter  when  the 
outdoor  vegetable  season  is  closed.  Eggs 
are  put  up  into  convenient  boxes  about  a 
foot  long,  holding  a  dozen  each.  There 
are  some  fine  displays  of  bakery  goods. 
Several  florists  have  stalls  where  cut  flowers 
and  potted  plants  suitable  for  city  homes 
are  sold.  An  ice-cream  stand  was  doing 
a  rushing  business.  Part  of  the  custo¬ 
mers  were  marketmen,  who  enjoy  stopping 
for  a  minute  or  two  now  and  then  for  a 
little  refreshment.  A  sort  of  sponge  cake 
was  sold  to  go  with  the  cream.  The  or¬ 
thodox  way  seemed  to  be  to  get  away  with 
a  piece  about  four  inches  square  with  a 
dish  of  cream.  I  understand  that  people 
come  from  some  distance  on  the  railroad 
to  buy  provisions  in  this  market.  The 
central  location,  excellent  railroad  facili¬ 
ties,  being  under  the  Reading  Terminal 
passenger  station  and  near  the  Broad 
street  station  on  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
great  variety  of  good  stuff  sold,  make 
strong  inducements  for  people  to  desert 
their  local  tradesmen.  w.  w.  H. 


members  of  our  board  of  directors  which 
is  composed  of  nine  members  who  serve 
three  years.  Our  secretary,  with  the  board 
of  directors,  manages  the  whole  business  of 
our  Association,  looks  out  for  good  men  to 
ship  our  goods  to,  deals  with  transporta¬ 
tion  companies,  employs  the  help  to  load 
,  and  unload  our  goods,  keeps  posted  on  all 
our  markets  by  wire  every  day;  in  short, 
does  all  our  worrying,  and  for  this  service, 
we  pay  him  a  salary  of  $50  per  month. 

The  first  question  that  will  be  asked  is,, 
does  it  pay?  This  can  be  better  shown 
when  we  figure  a  reduction  on  the  cost  of 
a  20- ton  ice  car;  $34  is  saved  on  each  car 
shipped  by  our  present  method  over  the 
old  plan,  ahd  we  send  out  300  to  400  cars 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  a  year.  In  all 
markets  outside  of  Chicago  some  good 
house  handles  all  our  stuff  on  that  market- 
and  rebates  us  two  to  three  per  cent  of  the 
commission  to  pay  running  expenses.  In 
Chicago  we  have  a  man  to  receive  our 
cars  and  unload  them,  and  we  add  a  small 
tax  to  each  package  to  cover  expenses. 
Our  general  manager  has  complete  au¬ 
thority  over  the  goods  after  he  has  re¬ 
ceipted  the  shipper  for  them,  so  far  as  the 
transportation  is  concerned,  but  the  re¬ 
ceiver  makes  returns  direct  to  the  indl-" 
vidual  shipper.  o.  w.  e. 

Villa  Ridge,  Ill. 


BUSINESS  FARMERS’  CO-OPERATION 
A  Successful  Illinois  Plan. 

We  have  been  using  the  cooperative  idea, 
for  about  15  years,  under  different  forms. 
First  we  formed  an  organization  of  about 
20  members  to  test  the  practicability  of  the 
plan.  After  some  changes  it  worked  fairly 
well,  but  there  are  always  some  men  ready 
to  make  trouble,  and  as  we  had  no  legal 
status  we  soon  saw  that  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  success  we  must  have  a  legal  or¬ 
ganization.  The  old  members  formed  a 
joint  stock  company  with  $5,000  capital 
stock,  payable  in  annual  installments  of 
$1  per  year  for  50  years.  We  issued  100 
shares  of  stock  at  $50  per  share,  and  limit¬ 
ed  each  stockholder  to  one  share,  and  one 
vote  on  each  share,  and  we  incorporated 
our  association  under  the  general  incorpor-'" 
ation  laws  of  Illinois,  which  give  us  a  legal 
status  and  a  commercial  rating.  This  has 
enabled  us  to  have  access  to  Dunn  and  — 
Bradstreet,  so  we  may  know  the  rating  ot 
any  persons  who  wish  to  do  business  with 
us.  It  also  puts  us  in  a  position  where 
others  have  some  chance  at  us  if  we  fail 
to  do  as  we  agree.  This  Association  has-¬ 
been  very  successful  for  the  past  10  years, 
and  no  fruit  or  vegetable  shipper  would  go 
back  to  the  old  everybody-for-himself  plan. 

At  our  annual  meeting  in  January  we  elect 
a  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and 
general  manager  and  treasurer,  also  three 


Ginseng  Cultivation.— A  continued  in¬ 
terest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  American 
ginseng  plant  is  being  manifested.  The 
demand  is  steadily  increasing,  as  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  almost  universal  Use  in  China 
it  is  now  being  prescribed  in  this  country 
as  the  basis  of  a  proprietary  medicinal 
tonic.  The  supply  of  wild  roots  is  rap¬ 
idly  declining,  as  they  have  been  energeti¬ 
cally  hunted  out  for  the  last  three-quart¬ 
ers  of  the  century.  The  export  price  has 
risen  from  48  cents  a  pound  in  1821  to  $4.68 
a  pound  in  1897,  while  the  amount  exported 
has  diminished  from  352,992  pounds  in  the 
year  first  given  to  179,573  in  1897.  This  grow¬ 
ing  scarcity  is  naturally  a  source  of  deep 
regret  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountain  districts  eaBt  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  a  substantial  part  of  whose  income 
was  formerly  gained  by  digging  “sang”  in 
the  late  Summer  months.  Almost  every 
country  drug  store  has  long  been  a  pur¬ 
chasing  agency  for  ginseng  for  final  ex¬ 
port,  but  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
cultivation  of  such  an  important  product 
must  be  seriously  undertaken.  Informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  cultivation  of  ginseng 
has  been  given  in  previous  volumes  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  bulletins  concerning  it  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Experiment  Stations 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Toronto,  Canada. 
Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of  Kawana,  N.  C.,  sends 
us  a  neatly-illustrated  pamphlet  giving 
condensed  directions  for  culture  and  con¬ 
siderable  interesting  information  about  the 
plant.  The  conditions  for  successful  cul¬ 
ture  are,  briefly— a  cool,  rich,  loamy  soil, 
shade  and  heavy  mulching  of  forest  leaves 
through  the  Winter.  It  takes  four  to  six 
years  to  grow  marketable  roots,  and  the 
seeds  are  quite  perishable.  They  must  be 
stratified  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  seldom  ger¬ 
minate  until  the  second  Spring  following, 
or  18  months  after  ripening.  The  depre¬ 
dations  of  thieves  is  the  greatest  draw¬ 
back.  The  roots  are  now  so  valuable  that 
plantations  should  be  protected  with  walls, 
barbed  wire,  and  electric  alarms  when  pos¬ 
sible.  The  cultivated  roots  are  worth  con¬ 
siderably  more  per  pound  than  the  wild 
collected  roots.  The  Chinese  have  always 
been  unwilling  to  give  much  information 
of  the  use  they  make  of  ginseng,  but  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  it  is  used  for  all 
diseases  afflicting  the  Orientals.  It  has 
long  been  cultivated  in  a  small  way  in 
China,  Japan  and  Corea.  In  this  country 
the  only  medicinal  virtue  credited  to  gin¬ 
seng  is  that  of  a  tonic  for  the  digestive 
organs. 

THE  HVEFEE.Iil.Xj  EXT 

jt.  Positively  cures  tongue  lolling  and  will 
prevent  side  pulling  or  driving  on  one  rein. 
With  this  bit  the  most  vicious  and 
unmanageable  horse  can  be  driven 
j;n  by  a  lady.  The  construction 
is  such  that  the  driver  has  100 
per  cent  more  leverage  than 
with  any  other  bit.  Samples 
sent  postpaid  upon  receipt 
of  price.  In  X  C  plate  or  im¬ 
itation  rubber,  $1.  In  Flue 
Nickel  Plate  $2. 

Imperial  Bit  and  Snap  Co.,  400  Wis.  St.,  Haclne,  Wis 
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THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene 

Engines 

,  for  Pumping  and  Power 
Purposes.  Cheapest  Power 
Known. 

/  Send  for  Catalogue. 

A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD’S 


SAWMILL  and  ENGINE. 

A  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig-Hack.  Back  motion  of  Carriage  B  times  as  fast 
as  any  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  saving  in  power  and  wenr.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  free.  Also  Spring  Harrow*. 
Cultivators,  Corn  i’lauters,  Shelters,  etc. 
Mention  this  paper. 

BENCH  «fc  BltOMGOLI),  Mfrs.,  York,  P*. 


Look 

ai  the 

Facts. 


Mrs.  1'.  Dolan,  Of 
Madrid,  Perkins  CO., 
fteb.,  writes:  ”1 
was  cured  of  painful 
periods  by  the  use 
of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription, 
and  his  ‘  Compound 
Extract  of  Smart- 
Weed.’  I  think  Dr. 
Pierce’s  medicines 
the  best  iii  the 
tvOrid.” 

Mris.  Carrie  B. 
Donner,  of  Dayton, 
Green  Co.,  Wis., 
writes:  w  I  can  high¬ 
ly  recommend  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite; 
Prescription  —  hav¬ 
ing  taken  it  for  nine 
months  previous  to 
confinement.  I  Suf¬ 
fered  scarcely  any 
Compared  \Vith  what 
t  bad  at  other 
times.” 

w  I  suffered  fifteen 
years  with  female 
weakness  and  nerv¬ 
ousness,  "writes  Mrs. 
Vincent  Bohall,  of 
Franklin,  Johnson 
Co.,  Indiana.  "  One 
year  ago  I  began 
taking  your  ‘  Favor¬ 
ite  Prescription  *  and 
*  Goldeh  Medical 
Discovery.’  i  took 
|  six  bottles  of  each 
and  now  I  am  well. 
I  owe  my  life  to  Dr. 
Pierce." 
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XLXXjXj  SHEET*  TICKS 

,LICK, 
T  HOT, 
by  dip- 
n  g  your 
sheep. 

hall steel 

mpptNG 
TAN  KS  are  Randy. 
ECOhomlcal  of.the  dip 
—never  LEAK,  KOT  or 
BUST— Built  of  Galva¬ 
nized  Sheetrfieel — shipped  ready  to  use.  This  is  our 
improved  tank  for  common  use-  suitable  to  dip  from 
.r)0  to  :«K)  head — Length  8  feet  Capacity,  200  gal  ions  of 
dip.  We  make  other  sizes  and  styles.  1 ’rices  $6.5(1  and 
ui).  Write  for  free  descriptive  catalogue,  showing 
also  our  Steel  Stock  Tanks  anil  Troughs  (prices  $3  and 
up).  Storage  Tanks  (from  5  to  200  barrels  Capacity). 
“  I'anks  for  Dairy  and  Creamery  use  tt  Specialty."  Mod¬ 
erate  [trices.  T11K  HALL  HTEEJj  TANK  CO., 

64  N.  Ashland  AVe.)  Chicago,  111. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Get  Special  Summer  price  on  our5H  H.  P.  Gasoline 
Engines,  just  the  thing  for  Sawing  Wood,  Grinding 
Feed,  Cutting  Ensilage,  etc.  Special  low  prices  for 
delivery  before  June  lath.  DIK1GO  ENGINE  ANT> 
MACHINE  WORKS.  Portland  Me. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationary*,  Portable*. 
Engine*  and  Pump*. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co..  Box  26,  Sterling,  III 


Burlington 

Route 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED 

TOURIST  PARTIES  TO 

California 

If  you  are  going  to  California  and  wish 
to  save  expense,  yet  travel  In  safety  and 
comfort,  investigate  these  “once-a-week 
parties.’’  They  leave  every  Wednesday 
from  both  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  joining 
at  Denver.  Then  past  the  grandest  scenery 
in  the  world,  over  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grando 
Railroad.  A  few  hours’  stop  to  see  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  on  via  Ogden  and  tho 
Southern  Pacific  Railway.  A  special  agent 
is  in  charge  of  each  party,  and  the  cars  are 
comfortable  and  exquisitely  clean.  Write 
for  a  folder  giving  full  particulars  and  send 
6  cents  in  postage  for  our  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  book  on  California.  It  is  a  work  of  art. 
P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Profits  in  Geese. 


Several  Readers.— Statements  are  being 
made  about  the  great  profits  in  raising 
geese.  One  breeder  is  made  to  say  that 
he  made  over  $75  profit  in  one  year  from 
a  pair  of  geese.  Another  says  that  a 
goose  "will  pay  more  profit  than  a  cow!” 
Is  there  any  truth  in  such  big  statements? 

About  as  mucib  as  taere  is  in  the  pleas¬ 
ant  story  told  most  boys  that  “any 
American  boy  may  become  President.” 
Among  the  millions  of  boys  born  and 
raised  in  this  country,  24  of  them  have 
become  President.  Among  the  billions 
of  geese  that  have  been  hatched,  possi¬ 
bly  a  dozen  have  paid  any  such  profit. 
At  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station 
an  average  of  eight  years  gave  uie  av¬ 
erage  product  per  goose  at  ^7.48.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  average  annual  product  would 
be  nearer  $3.  The  geese  who  listen  to 
such  statements — and  believe  them — are 
the  most  profitable — that  is,  to  the 
breeders. 

Black  Minorca  Poultry. 

The  Winter  before  last  I  put  great 
faith  in  the  Hope  Farm  man  and  his  B. 
Minorcas,  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
bought  j.5  settings  of  Minorca  eggs.  Of 
the  195  eggs  set,  177  hatched,  and  I 
raised  169  to  market  size,  but  there  is 
where  I  found  my  surplus  rooster;  94 
were  roosters  and  nine  culls,  leaving  me 
only  66  good  hens.  I  also  raised  16 
Barred  P.  Kocks,  kept  48  of  the  best  of 
my  one-year-old  mongrel  flock,  making 
130  hens  in  all.  Their  record  for  the 
last  three  months  is  as  follows:  Jan¬ 
uary,  145  dozen;  February,  142%  dozen; 
March,  162  dozen.  The  lowest  in  any 
one  day  was  40,  the  highest  79  eggs. 
Death  record,  one  in  January,  one  in 
February,  two  in  March. 

R.  N.-Y.-We  have  a  few  Black  birds 
left,  but  do  not  care  to  breed  them 
largely.  Most  of  our  birds  had  a  dash 
of  Brown  Leghorn  blood,  which  we  think 
improved  them.  They  laid  well  and 
were  very  quiet  and  gentle.  They  aver¬ 
aged  heavier  than  Leghorns  and  laid  a 
larger  egg.  Tuere  was  a  large  proportion 
of  roosters,  which  did  not  find  a  ready 
sale  in  market  because  of  their  black 
legs.  We  considered  the  Minorca,  on  the 
whole,  too  tender  for  our  damp  and  try¬ 
ing  climate,  though  with  the  best  of 
shelter  and  care  the  breed  will  give  good 
returns. 

Michigan  Sheep  Feeding. 

Two  old  feeders,  who  showed  me 
about  their  yards  last  Winter,  agree 
very  well  in  their  practice.  Each  buys 
some  lambs  and  fodder  near  home,  but 
depends  upon  the  large  markets  for  the 
raw  material  with  which  to  conduct  the 
business.  Each  supplies  a  yard  and  a 
shed  to  every  bunch  of  lambs.  Each 
believes  that  keeping  lambs  housed  in 
pleasant  weather  takes  the  edge  off  their 
appetites.  Both  feed  hay  and  other 
roughage  in  the  shed — save  some  long 
stalks,  but  the  grain  in  one  instance  is 
fed  in  the  yard,  in  the  other  in  the  shed. 
Both  emphasize  the  importance  of  sup¬ 
plying  plenty  of  pure  water.  “Sheep 
must  have  good  water,”  said  one.  Both 
depend  upon  corn  for  fattening,  believ¬ 
ing  it  much  better  than  wheat  at  the 
same  price  per  pound.  The  roughage 
furnished  ran  the  gamut  from  corn¬ 
stalks  and  straw  to  clover  hay  and  oats 
and  peas.  Each  barn  was  found  well 
ventilated,  the  cracks  not  battened. 
“One  can  fatten  sheep  in  a  rail  bar¬ 
racks,  if  it  has  a  tight  roof,”  said  one. 

The  sheep  are  fed  at  regular  hours, 
and  this  work  is  done  quickly.  Prompt 
feeding  keeps  the  sheep  quiet;  quiet, 
well-fed  sheep  fatten.  To  facilitate  dis¬ 
tributing  the  grain,  one  has  an  over¬ 
grown  coal  hod.  This  admits  of  quick 
and  even  feeding.  No  self-feeders  are 


used  here.  The  big  corn  hod  does  the 
work  in  the  hands  of  a  muscular  shep¬ 
herd.  “One  can’t  be  all  day  giving  grain 
to  3,000  sheep,”  was  the  feeder’s  com¬ 
ment.  Both  feeders  like  the  western 
lambs.  “They  would  be  better  than 
Michigan  lambs  if  it  were  not  for  the 
scab,”  one  said.  “Scabby  sheep  look 
bad  and  do  badly.”  The  sheep  are 
dipped  in  Chicago;  sometimes  need  re¬ 
dipping  here.  They  take  pride  in  seeing 
the  lambs  fatten.  “A  flock  of  finished 
lambs,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  going 
down  to  the  cars  for  Buffalo,  is  a  nice 
sight,”  said  one.  Buffalo  is  the  whole¬ 
sale  market  for  the  Michigan-fed  lamb. 

H.  B.  C. 

Shearing  Sheep  by  Machinery. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  questions 
asked  about  the  shearing  or  clipping  ma¬ 
chine  made  by  the  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft 
Co.  We  have  asked  a  number  of  sheepmen 
who  have  used  the  machine  how  it  com¬ 
pares  with  the  old-fashioned  hand  clippers 
or  shears.  Here  is  the  first  answer: 

It  would  pay  to  have  a  machine  for  50 
to  100  sheep,  for  the  better  quality  of 
work  that  can  tc  done,  if  nothing  else. 
In  regard  to  greasy  or  sticky  wool,  they 
do  not  work  as  well  as  in  nice  free  wool, 
which  may  also  be  said  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ion  Shears.  I  have  never  sheared  any 
sheep  with  face  wrinkles  with  my 
machine,  but  have  seen  letters  from 
those  who  have,  and  they  claim  that  the 
shears  are  all  right.  It  takes  from  10  to 
20  minutes  to  shear  an  average  sheep. 
The  chief  gain  with  me  is  quality  of 
work  done  and  no  cruelty  to  animal3 
like  that  caused  by  the  old  shears.  I 
could  get  10  cents  a  head  for  all  I  can 
shear,  but  do  not  make  it  my  business 
to  shear  very  many  besides  my  own. 
There  is  not  much  difference  in  labor. 
I  can  save  about  one-quarter  pound  of 
wool  per  head,  and  leave  the  sheep  with 
a  smooth,  sleek  appearance,  which  is 
worth,  to  me,  all  the  machine  costs. 

Stevensville,  Pa.  h.  s.  s. 

Fall  Crops  for  Soiling. 

Is  there  a  soiling  crop  like  Crimson  clover 
that  can  be  planted  after  Hungarian  is 
taken  off  the  lot,  say  end  of  August  or 
early  in  September?  Crimson  clover  is  so 
high  in  price  that  I  would  like  to  try 
something  else.  Land  is  clay  and  liable  to 
be  rock.  How  many  pounds  of  Crimson 
clover  seed  is  sown  to  the  acre?  Are  cow 
peas  sown  in  the  Spring?  Can  they  be  used 
for  Fall  soiling?  I  want  something  besides 
rye.  E-  s- 

Sharon,  Conn. 

It  would  be  better  'to  sow  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover  when  you  sow  the  Hungarian. 
In  our  latitude  September  1  is  too  late 
to  sow  Crimson  clover.  We  would  not 
expect  a  crop  two  times  in  seven  when 
sown  so  lai A  mixture  of  Canada  peas, 
oats  and  rye  may  be  sown  as  soon  as 
the  millet  is  cut.  The  oats  and  peas 
will  give  good  pasture  or  a  fair  soiling 
crop  this  Fall,  and  the  rye  will  be  found 
growing  next  Spring.  We  use  12  pounds 
of  Crimson  clover  seed  to  the  acre.  Cow 
peas  are  planted  about  10  days  after 
corn  planting.  They  are  killed  by  the 
first  hard  frost,  and  will  not  give  a  Fall 
soiling  crop.  Oats,  or  barley  and  peas 
will  give  a  good  Fall  crop. 


Study  the  Rations. — It  has  been  repeat¬ 
edly  shown  by  experiment  that  a  ton  of 
well-cured  corn  stover,  in  good  condition, 
if  shredded  or  cut  so  that  it  is  all  eaten 
will,  when  properly  combined  with  concen¬ 
trated  feeds,  produce  practically  as  much 
milk  as  a  ton  of  ordinary  hay.  Many  times 
good  hay  could  be  sold  at  a  high  price,  and 
corn  stover  bought  cheaply  as  a  substitute, 
for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  hay,  and  thus 
a  considerable  saving  be  effected.  If  every 
feeder  will  spend  two  or  three  evenings  in 
studying  into  these  matters,  much  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  line  of  increasing  the 
profitableness  of  agriculture  in  Rhode  Is¬ 
land.  The  business  of  agriculture  is  as 
much  in  need  of  careful  study  to-day  as  any 


other,  if  the  new  conditions  that  arise  are 
to  be  met  successfully.  From  Bulletin  64, 
R.  I.  Agricultural  Eperiment  Station. 
(Kingston.) 

Egg-Eating  Hens.— Noticing  a  complaint 
from  S.  C.  Armstrong  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
page  252,  that  some  of  the  flock  of  Brown 
Leghorn  hens  are  eating  their  eggs.  I  give 
my  experience  in  that  matter.  Put  a  few, 
no  matter  how  many,  porcelain  eggs  on 
the  ground  near  their  nests,  and  when 
the  hens  try  to  pick  these  and  find  they 
can  make  no  impression  upon  them,  they 
become  discouraged  and  quit  the  habit. 
This  has  usually  proved  sufficient  with  me. 

Massachusetts.  J.  T. 

Wallace’s  Farmer  remarks  that  enough 
fool  tax  is  paid  by  the  people  of  this 
country  to  fill  the  State  and  county  treas¬ 
uries.  As  an  illustration  it  mentions  a 
case  in  southern  Iowa  where  a  creamery 
promoter  worked  the  farmers  for  a  $3,500 
plant,  which  could  have  been  built  for  $1,000 
less.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  State 
at  all  given  to  dairying  which  has  not  paid 
in  the  same  manner  a  liberal  amount  of 
tribute  to  these  sharks. 


Tuttle's  Elixir 

has  drawn  the  following  expressions  of 
endorsement  from  its  grateful  users  in 
every  state  and  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  Union. 

Invaluable  for  man  or  beast. 
Gives  immediate  relief. 
Unequaled  for  Colic. 

Very  satisfactory  results. 
Best  for  Spavin. 

Shoe  Boil  removed. 
Wouldn't  be  without  it. 
Never  lost  a  hair. 

Saved  a  heap  of  money. 
t  Speedily  relieves  pain. 

$5000  REWARD 

for  every  one  of  the  above  endorsements 
that  can  Ire  proven  spurious. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  for  use  in  the  stable. 
Tuttle’s  Family  Ellxlrfor  use  in  the 

home.  Both  are  unequaled  remedies.  Fifty 
cents  buys  either  at  any  drug  store.  Sam¬ 
ple  free  for  6c  in  stamps— to  pay  postage. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Co. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

80  Beverly  8t.,  Boston,  Mum. 

8©war«  of  all  so-caUed  Elixirs,  none  penuine  but  Tuttles 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured. 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  Nt  care 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical.  Ill¬ 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  tree  to 
readers  of  th  ispaper. 

Fleming  Bros-,  chemists, 
Calo.  Stock  I  ards,  Cklesge,  IlL 


■  with  JACKSON’S 

mdrk  OlOCK  ALUMINUM 

Always  Bright.  Can’t  come  out.  EAR  TAGS. 

JACKSON  STOCK  MARKER  CO., 

Samples  sent  free  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  consecutive 
numbers.  I  supply  forty  recording  associations  ant 
thousands  of  practical  farmers,  breeders  and  veteri 
narians.  Samples  free.  Agent*  Wanted. 

C.  II.  DANA,  74  Main  St-,  West  Lebanon,  N.  II. 


COTCH  COLLIES 


-BLACK  AND  TAN 
or  8ABLH 


Incubators  and  Brooders 

Inoubators  from  $5.00  up. 

Brooders  from  $3.80  up 
Catalogue  free 

L.  A.  BANTA, 

Lleonier,  I  mi 


nON’T  SET  HENS  thUabw!y. 

alAI  The  Nat'l  Hen  Incubator  beats  old  plan 
8  to  I.  Little  In  prleebut  big  money  maker.  Agt». 
■Do  wanted.  Send  for  c*t.  telling  howto  get  one  free, 
natural  Hen  Ineabntor  Co.,  BBS  Columbia,  Neb. 
Brr.  H.  Heueer  mad.  a  100  X(f  Hatohec.  oo»l  S1.00 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper- 
ated;168  page  catalogue  contain- 
i  ng  information  and  testimonial 

Bent  free.  CEO.  ERTEl  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albeny,  N.  Y. 


T  ICE  on  stock,  bens,  flies  on  cattle  and  horses  killed 
instantly  with  Euieka  Fly  Killer.  Agents  wanted. 
Big  pay.  THE  J.  H.  AMES  CO.  Bowdoinham,  Me. 


EATH  TO  LICE 


on  HHN8  and  CHICKENS 
64-page  book  free. 


SH00-FLY 

The  only  positive  protection  for  Horses  and  Cows. 

NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES 

Prevents  Charbon  and  Texas  Cattle  Fever,  because 
these  diseases  are  spread  by  flies  and  ticks.  Thou¬ 
sands  duplioate  10  gallons.  Beware  of  imitations.  One 
cent’s  worth  saves  3  quarts  of  milk  and  much  flesh. 
Don’t  wait  till  cows  are  dry  and  horses  poor.  Send 
25  cents.  Money  refunded,  if  cow  is  not  protected. 
SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO. ,1005  Fairmount  Ave.,Phila.,Pa. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


\A7hite  Wyandottes.— Best  strains.  Farm-raised 
vv  birds.  Eggs,  $3  V  100.  Silas  Dean,  Oak  Hill,N.Y 


Wyandottes,  Golden,  Silver  and  White. 
Bose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn.  Eggs  $1  per  1ft,  $1.50  per 
30.  Catalogue  free.  CARSON  &  SONS,  Rutland,  O. 


A  grand  lot  of  Barred  Rocks  for  sale.  Eggs  from 
exhibition  matings.  Circular  free. 

C.  F.  GIFFEN.  Lock  Box  86.  St.  Clairsville.  Ohio. 


Fowls  Cheap. — Singly,  pairs,  pens. 

W.  and  Barred  Kocks;  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns;  W 
Wyandottes;  stamp.  Eggs,  26  for  $1. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  HELLINGS,  Dover.  Del. 


Thoroughbred  Bar.,  Wh.  &  Bf.  P.  Rock.  Lt.,  Dk.A 
I  Bf.  Brahma,  Br.,  Bf,,  Wh.  &  Blk.  Leg.,  Bf.,  Gol.  & 
Wb.  Wy’dotte,  B.  Langs..  Bf.  Coch.,  B.Min..S.S.Ham- 
burg.  Eggs,  15  $1 ;  40  $2.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


f  Genuine  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys, 

Cviviw  Bull  Plymouth  Kocks,  Buff  Leghorns. 
Circular.  SAMUEL  DUNBAR,  B.222,  Klkborn  Wls. 


PCCP  TH  XT  UATPII  Br.  and  W.  Rocks,  S.  and  Wh. 
UUUO  IlMtn  wyandottes,  $1.50  per  15.  Br. 

and  Wh.  Leghorns,  $1  per  13.  Wh.  Holland  Turkey 
eggs.  $2  per  9.  WM.  McCABE,  Kelsey,  Ohio. 


White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Plymouth 
kUUv  Rock  eggs,  $4  per  100.  Also  a  few  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  at  $1  to  $1.50  each,  Thomp¬ 
son  strain.  Cir.Jree.  CHAS.  H.  RUE,  Minerva,  O. 


p  for  hatching.  Turkeys,  Ducks, 

t  VA  Va  d  Geese,  Guineas,  and  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  Poultry.  Fertility  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue. 

PINE  TREE  FARM.  Box  T.  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


213  EGG-WHITE  Wyandottes,  Haw¬ 
kins  and  Duston  strains.  Stock  won  first  prizes 
Boston,  New  York  and  Washington,  1899,  7  to  7)£-)b. 
pullets  mated  wlth9-ib.  farm-raised  cockerels,  snow 
white,  yellow  legs,  bay  eyes,  15  brick-colored  eggs. 
$1.50  ;  $6  per  100.  Cockerels  and  Pullets  for  sale. 

J.  S.  GATES,  Westboro,  Mass. 


Our  Famous  White  Wyandottes 

are  laying  so  well  that  we  cut  the  price  In  one-half 
for  eggs  that  hatch,  tl  per  13;  $5  per  100.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  J.  E.  STEVENSON,  Columbus,  N.  J 


mill  TDV  AJ1  the  leadlnB  varieties.  Fowls 
f II IlL  I  III  and  eggs  for  sale.  Illustrated  oat. 


FOR 

SALE 


KGGS 

For  Hatching. 

BLRDS 

For  Breeding. 


8.  C.  Br.  Leghorns. 
S.  C.  Bl.  Minorcas. 
B.  P.  Rocks. 

G.  8.  Bantams. 

CIn.  Tumb.  Pigeons 
Homer  Pigeons. 


GCERNSEI  CATTLE,  all  ages,  both  sexes. 


M.  8AGKK,  ORANGEVILLE.  PA. 
Knob  Mountain  Poultry  and  Stock  Farm 


H.E.VAN  DEMAN &S0N 

S.  C.  IV.  and  B.  Leghorns. 

We  make  a  specialty  of 
Extra  Early  Fertile  Eggs,  from 
our  winners  at  Washington  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Shows. 

$1  per  15;  $3  per  50;  $5  per  ICO. 
BELGIAN  HARES.  $1  to  *4  per  pair. 
Eastern  Shore  Poultry  Yards, 
Box  11,  Parksley,  Va. 


iOOD  LAND  DUCK 


the  White  Muscovy. 

_  . _ _  A  whole  nestful  of 

15,  the  right  number,  for  $1.  Sure  hatchers 
lde’r  the  hen.  Your  first  roast  duck  In  60  days,  and 
.iiirn  4h/>  D/>irii<  thaw  romoln  mpatv  ami  fat,  for 


50  Fine  Duroc-Jersey  Fall  Pigs 

at  a  bargain  for  the  next 60  days. 

C.  C.  BKAWLEY  &  CO.,  New  Madison,  Ohio. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  Dreeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlet  and  prices  free.  Light  Brahma 
oockerels  $1  apiece.  C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y 


D.,U*»maLa«  aN  Neufchatel,  Cream  and 
DUTiermaKer  Limburger  maker  wanted  in 
private  creamery.  Give  age,  nationality  and  ex¬ 
perience.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


a  Beg.  Poland  Chinas, Berk- 
shires  &  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  hard  times  prices  and  free 
olronlar.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Fa 


WOODLAWN  FARM,  R.  E.  Goddard, 

Proprietor,  Breeder  of  Registered  Short 
horn  Cattle;  Standard  Trotting  and  Saddle  Horses 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale.  Burgin,  Ky. 


HEREFORD  BULLS. 

Registered  two-year-old,  weight  1500.  Yearliugs 
from  800  to  1000.  Thick  backs  and  loins,  with  heavy 
hind  qnarters.  Best  breed  for  crossing  with  common 
cows.  Shipping  Sta.,  D.  &  H.  R.  R. 

A.  W.  &  J  -  P-  WILCOX,  Brldport,  Vt. 


mimilCC  VC— Choice,  WELL-BRED  stock 
bUtltnatld  at  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
The  Guernseys  are  the  most  Economical  Producers 
of  the  highest  natural-colored  milk  and  butter. 
nQrnil|  ilh\A/-Some  Choice  Mature  Breed- 
01  LblAL  IfUVY  IngBullsand  good  Bull  Calves 
Write,  CLOVER  RIDGE  FARM,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOB  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


dellhurst  farm, 

MENTOR,  OHIO, 

has  nearly  30  Holstein  Bull  Calves  to  select 
from,  and  offers  sons  of  DeKol's  Butter  Boy  No 
19210,  Roval  Paul  22979  and  others,  having  the  much 
talked-o'f  Paulinc  Paul  and  DeKol  cross.  Our  Herd 
now  numbers  150  head.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  for  sale  from  Advanced  Registry  cows. 
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NUBBINS. 

A  Jersey  Cow. — The  cow  pictured  on 
our  first  page  is  owned  by  Geo.  L.  Ferris, 
AtWater,  N.  Y.  Rexella  69413  has  a 
record  of  14  pounds  four  ounces  of  but¬ 
ter  in  one  week.  Mr.  Ferris  sends  us 
the  following  record:  “She  gave  me  dur¬ 
ing  nine  months  in  1891,  3,283  pounds 
milk;  1892,  5,360^  pounds;  1893,  5,875 
pounds;  1894,  6,829  pounds;  1895,  7,814^ 
pounds;  1896,  6,919^  pounds;  1897,  5,319 
pounds;  1898,  6,496  pounds;  1899,  6,111 
pounds.  She  has  dropped  three  bulls  and 
seven  heifers,  and  will  be  11  years  old 
in  March.  She  has  been  tested  once 
seven  months  after  calving,  and  made  14 
pounds  four  ounces  of  butter  from  2ll 
pounds  of  milk  in  one  week.”  Tha't  is  a 
record  to  be  proud  of — xl  years  of  hon¬ 
est  cow  work. 

American  Pork. — Turkey  has  ex¬ 
cluded  American  pork,  but  this  will 
make  little  difference,  since  the  Turks 
refuse  pork  as  a  food.  The  National 
Provisioner  says: 

Moses  and  Mohammed  have  been  the 
forerunners  of  the  German  Agrarians  In 
proclaiming  pork  as  injurious  to  the  public 
health.  Neither  of  the  two  great  Oriental 
prophets  lived  to  see  American  pork,  or 
else  both  would  surely  have  changed  their 
minds,  being  much  superior  in  wisdom  and 
broadness  to  the  German  Agrarians. 

The  Agrarians  form  the  German  agri¬ 
cultural  party  in  politics.  They  are  for 
the  German  farmer  first,  last  and  al¬ 
ways.  They  would  like  to  keep  all  im¬ 
ported  food  out  of  Germany,  so  as  to 
force  the  German  consumers  to  buy  the 
products  of  German  soil. 

Malaria  and  Mosquitoes. — There 
has  been  much  talk  among  medical  men 
about  the  theory  that  mosquitoes  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  spread  of  malaria.  The 
scientific  men  now  actually  propose  to 
put  the  mosquitoes  on  trial.  The  Med¬ 
ical  Record  says: 

To  test  the  aforesaid  theory,  there  will 
be  built  this  Summer  in  the  most  malari¬ 
ous  part  of  that  malarially-famous  plain, 
the  Roman  Campagna,  a  hut  of  which  the 
doors  and  windows  shall  be  so  perfectly 
screened  that  it  will  be  absolutely  mos¬ 
quito  proof.  Four  men  will  sleep  there 
from  May  to  October.  If  they  get  through 
the  Summer  without  chills  and  fever,  the 
new  malaria  theory  will  be  regarded  as 
proven  and  the  mosquito  declared  to  be 
It.  A  second  experiment  will  take  a  num¬ 
ber  of  “virgin  mosquitoes,”  or  insects 
raised  from  the  egg  in  the  laboratory, 
which  could  never  have  got  the  malarial 
plasmodium  from  outside,  and  have  them 
bite,  that  is,  draw  blood  from,  malarial 
subjects.  The  insects  will  then  be  taken 
to  London  and  made  to  bite  Englishmen 
who  have  never  been  beyond  England’s 
borders  and  are  known  to  be  free  from 
malaria.  If,  after  being  bitten,  the  blood 
of  the  men  thus  vivisected  in  the  cause  of 
science  is  found  to  contain  the  malaria 
element,  it  will  be  proof  positive  that  mos¬ 
quitoes  transmit  the  disease. 

Try  Kaeeir  Corn. — The  item  about 
Kaffir  corn,  page  282,  reminds  me  that 
we  have  been  growing  a  few  rows  of  it 
every  year  for  four  years,  and  we  like 
it  better  the  longer  we  grow  it.  It  will 
stand  any  drought  I  ever  saw,  and  will 
not  wil't  on  days  when  even  sorghum 
blades  curl  up  under  the  heat.  Cattle 
and  horses  eat  it  with  a  relish  at  any 
stage  of  its  growth,  and  after  it  is  cured 
like  corn  fodder.  A  friend  says  that 
“no  matter  which  end  of  a  Kaffir  corn 
stalk  a  cow  gets  in  ner  mouth  she  eats 
up  the  '.vh"le  of  it.  It  is  grand  green 
feed  in  late  Summer,  and  the  seed  is  the 
best  feed  for  small  chicks  of  anything 
we  have  ever  tried.  If  the  stalk  is  cut 
off  at  the  ground  when  the  seed  head 
appears,  it  will  throw  up  four  to  seven 
suckers,  which  very  soon  are  as  large 
as  the  first  stalk.  Kaffir  corn  is  subject 
to  smut,  very  much  like  the  smut  of 
wheat,  and  suspected  seed  should  be 
treated  with  formalin.  English  spar¬ 
rows  always  do  it  more  or  less  damage 
ju^t  as  the  seed  comes  into  the  milk 
state,  and  once  destroyed  nearly  our  en¬ 
tire  crop.  We  advise,  as  does  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  to  plant  a  few  test  rows  before 
making  a  large  quantity  a  field  crop, 
but  feel  sure  that  all  will  like  it  as  well 
as  we  do.  c.  d.  l. 

Higginsport,  Ohio. 


The  Farmer’s  Guide  says  that  If  stock 
Is  turned  on  soft  pastures,  more  grass  will 
be  destroyed  by  the  foot  than  is  con¬ 
sumed  by  mouth. 

A  Virginia  paper  tells  of  a  turkey  re¬ 
cently  marketed  in  that  State  weighing  69 
pounds.  This  gobbler  would  have  been  a 
bad  one  for  a  small  boy  with  a  red  com¬ 
forter  to  meet. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  says  that  a 
shipment  of  28,000  pounds  of  horse  meat 
was  recently  sent  from  that  State  to  Swe¬ 
den.  This  meat  was  from  horses  which 
never  worked,  but  had  spent  their  lives  on 
the  ranges  of  eastern  Oregon.  The  con¬ 
signment  was  valued  at  $1,200. 

My  father,  Mr.  W.  H.  Todd,  died  January 
18  last,  of  paralysis,  from  which  he  was  a 
great  sufferer  for  nearly  four  months.  In 
days  gone  by,  he  was  famous  as  a  breeder 
and  importer  of  fancy  poultry;  in  fact, 
he  was  one  of  the  pioneer  breeders  and 
fanciers  of  this  country,  and  was  widely 
known  as  “Chicken”  Todd.  Late  yeais  he 
has  given  much  of  his  time  to  lecturing  at 
farmers’  institutes,  and  to  writing  for  the 
agricultural  press.  o.  k.  t. 

Ohio. 

A  Record  Duck.— This  farm  glories  in 
the  possession  of  a  Pekin  duck  which  re¬ 
cently  distinguished  herself  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner,  viz.,  she  laid  two  good  big 
eggs  within  a  space  of  18  hours.  She  lives 
in  a  house  with  95  Leghorn  hens.  The 
eggs  were  collected  as  usual  one  evening, 
the  next  day  at  8  a.  m.  there  was  a  duck’s 
egg  in  the  nest.  At  noon  there  were  two. 
It  may  be  no  unusual  thing  for  a  (Lick  to 
lay  two  eggs  daily,  but  it  was  something 
new  to  us.  g.  w.  r. 

Mill  Brook,  Conn. 

The  Woodchuck. — My  experience  runs 
through  12  or  14  years.  The  best  remedy  on 
earth  is  a  good  dog.  I  have  one  half  pug 
and  half  shepherd;  he  can  scent  Mr 
Woodchuck  half  a  mile.  I  have  had  him 
four  seasons;  he  has  caught  me  68  wood¬ 
chucks.  They  come  in  from  all  sides 
through  the  Summer,  but  the  dog  gets 
them  all;  when  he  puts  one  up  he  will 
bark,  and  if  I  do  not  hear  him  he  will 
come  where  I  am  at  work  and  tell  In  his 
way,  as  plain  as  you  could.  I  drop  every¬ 
thing  on  the  dot  and  go  to  get  it.  Pug  is 
not  for  sale  at  any  price.  Conn. 

Egg  Eaters.— If  that  Warren  Co.,  N.  Y., 
man,  who  wrote  so  interestingly  from  be¬ 
neath  six  feet  of  snow,  would  cease  mutil¬ 
ating  the  bills  of  his  biddies,  and  give  them 
all  the  egg  shells  they  can  eat,  I  feel  sure 
they  would  do  for  him  as  mine  do  for  me, 
lay  more  eggs,  and  eat  none  of  them. 
Sometimes  mine  have  devoured  them  by 
the  dozen,  but  the  egg-shell  treatment  has 
never  failed,  and  I  often  find  eggs  lying 
on  the  ground  or  floor  where  a  careless  hen 
has  left  them,  but  when  they  have  no 
shells  this  never  occurs.  After  a  time  even 
the  shells  are  neglected  half  a  day  at  a 
time.  o.  s.  p. 

Rats  and  Harness.— I  believe  that  my 
harnessmaker  knows  more  about  rats  and 
harness  than  the  professors  do  to  whom 
you  applied  for  an  answer  to  question  on 
page  203.  He  says  that  rats  gnaw  the  har¬ 
ness  for  the  salt  that  is  in  it,  which  come3 
from  perspiration.  How  easy  and  cheap 
the  remedy,  then.  Just  leave  a  few  lumps 
of  salt  around  the  harness.  Try  it;  I  did, 
and  have  not  had  a  harness  gnawed  for 
years.  My  man  also  says  that  he  puts  a 
little  “snake  oil”  into  his  harness  oil— a 
sure  preventive.  I  do  not  know  about 
this,  but  It  would  do  no  harm  to  try  it. 

Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa.  d.  w.  f. 

Dishorning  Popular.— We  are  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  where  every  farmer  has  from  15  to  35 
cows,  mostly  grade  Holsteins,  nearly  every 
one  having  a  silo,  and  doing  business  in  a 
fairly  up-to-date  way.  Most  of  the  milk 
goes  to  the  New  York  milk  market.  I 
thing  that  not  one  dairy  in  10  has  horns  on. 
The  dishorning  is  mostly  done  when  the 
animals  are  coming  two  years  old,  by 
parties  who  make  a  business  of  it,  doing 
the  work  for  from  5  to  10  cents  per  head. 
It  is  nearly  always  done  with  a  saw  in¬ 
stead  of  clippers,  as  they  do  not  bleed  so 
bad  No  one  looks  upon  it  as  a  cruelty 
now,  but  as  something  actually  necessary. 
Georgetown.  d.  b.  u. 

Dishorning  Ahead.— I  do  not  know  that 
the  operation  of  dishorning  is  by  any 
means  going  out  of  practice.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  that  it  is  as  extensively 
practiced  as  at  any  time  in  the  past,  and 
the  polled  breeds  also  appear  to  be  grow¬ 
ing  in  public  favor  in  many  localities. 
One  of  the  strong  features  of  their  popu¬ 
larity  is  the  absence  of  horns.  I  think 
that  more  of  the  dishorning  Is  practiced 
on  calves,  rather  than  on  older  stock,  as 
was  formerly  the  case.  The  operation  is 
more  easily  performed  on  calves,  and  pro¬ 
duces  less  injury.  I  think  the  tendency  is 
quite  largely  to  eliminate  the  horns  from 
cattle  handled  under  practical  farm  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  West.  There  are  some  who 
do  not  believe  in  dishorning,  but  on  the 
whole  I  think  that  the  practice  Is  gaining 
ground.  c.  r.  curtiss. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station. 


In  every  town 
and  village 
may  be  had, 
the 


Made 

Standard 
Oil  Co. 


that  makes  your 
horses  glad. 


« 


SWIMBATH” 


N  ON-POISONOUS 

Sheep  Dipping  Powder 

(PATENTED) 

prevents  and  destroys  fly,  lice,  ticks  and 
all  parasites,  on  sheep,  cattle,  horses  and 
dogs.  An  invaluable  cure  for  scab. 
Easily  prepared,  easily  used.  Most  eco¬ 
nomical.  Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed 
if  used  as  directed.  On  receipt  of  81 
surticlont  powder  for  20  gallons  of  “dlp,r 
will  be  delivered  free. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 


THETOBACCO  WAREHOUSING  AND  TRADING  CO. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


25-gallon  pkt.,  50c.;  100-gallon  pkt.,  $2. 

If  druggist  cannot  supply  send  *1.75  for  100-gallon 
pkt.  to  J.  D.  MGKCKK,  68  Murray  St.,  New  York. 
Premiums  to  Patrons.  Get  Pamphlet. 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under- 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


u-iea 
Old  Boy 


A  Labor  Sattr.  _ 

can  do  more  and  better  work,  ettb 
In  the  field  or  garden,  with  th 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  can  do  with  common  hoes. 
Plows,  hoes,  cultivates — astride  or  between  rows.  If no agent 
in  yonr  town  send  61.35  foi  sample  delivered  and  terms  to  agents. 

Ulrich  Mfg.Co.,20Rlver  St., Rock  Falls, III. 
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DON’T  BE  DISCOURAGED 

Page  12  Wire  58-inch  Fence  will  hold  your  stock. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  FENCING 

requires  few  posts,  no  top  or  bottom  rail.  Will  not 
sag  or  buckle:  easily  erected;  when  completed  costs 
less  than  old-style  netting.  Our  circulars  give  net 
prices.  Freight  paid. 

JAMES  S.  CASE  (Box  N),  Colchester,  Conn. 


FENCE! 

Over  100  Styles,  plain  and  ornamental. 
Build  it  yourself  at  the  actual  whole¬ 
sale  cost  of  the  wire.  Don’t  miss  this 

GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY 

Write  for  our  Catalogue  and  convince 
yourself  how  easily  and  cheaply  it  can 
be  done  with  a  Duplex  Machine. 
KIT8ELMAN  BR08.  Boxl06lildg„llle,  JmJ. 
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CHOICE  Vegetables 

will  always  find  a  ready 
market — but  only  that  farmer 
can  raise  them  who  has  studied 
the  great  secret  how  to  ob¬ 
tain  both  quality  and  quantity 
by  the  judicious  use  of  well- 
balanced  fertilizers.  No  fertil¬ 
izer  for  Vegetables  can  produce 
a  large  yield  unless  it  contains 
at  least  8%  Potash.  Send  for 
our  books,  which  furnish  full 
information.  We  send  them 
free  of  charge. 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Cucumbers 

and  Melons 

and  all  vegetables  are  exceedingly 
profitable  if  grown  for  the  early  market. 
Large  yields  and  early  maturity  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  follow  the  judicious  use  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda . 

For  particulars  and  proofs  write  for  free 
book  to  John  A.  Myers,  12  OJohn 
St.,  New  York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealers  everywhere. 

Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealerm , 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  Slag  Phosphate 

is  not  in  the  Fertilizer  Trust.  □  We  are 
still  selling  at  old  prices.  Orders  must 
be  sent  in  early  to  receive  prompt 
shipment.  Address 

JACOB  REESE, 

400  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GOOD  WHEELS 

MAKE  A  GOOD  WAGON. 

Unless  a  wagon  has  good  wheels  It  la 

"The  ELECTRIC  &theecell8 

are  good  wheels  and  they  make  a  wagon 
last  Indefinitely.  They  are  made  high  or 
low,  any  width  of  tire,  to  fit  any  skein. 
They  can’t  get  loose,  rot  or  break 
down.  They  last alwaya.Catalog free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  Bor  as  Quincy,  Ills. 


SAVE  THE  MONEY 

you  are  spending  on  repairs  and  liny  new  wheels. 
It  !m  cheaper  and  in  every  way  better.  We  sell 

14  Bufuy  Wheels,  7-8  in.  Steel  Tire  tor  $7.50 
4  Carriage  Wheels,  I  in.  Steel  Tire  for  $8.00 

Other  wheels  forother  purposes  equally  low  prleed 
v  Measuring  directions  free.  Vv  rite  for  price  1 1st  No.  its. 

Wilmington  wheel  co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


4  Buggy  Wheels,  with  tire  on,  86.75 
With  Axles  and  Boxes  set,  89.75 
I  make  all  sizes  and  grades.  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Hardware  every  description.  Cat. 
free.  W.  K.  BOOB,  Center  Hall,  Pa. 


Steel  Wheels  SB 

Any  size  wanted,  any  width  of  tire.  Hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  For  catalogue  and  prices  write 
Empire  Manufacturing  Go.,  Quincy,  111. 


IMPROVED  HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 


Thousands  In  use  In  all  sections 
of  the  country.  For  circulars 
and  price  lists  address 

Allen  Gawthrop,  Jr.,  Wilmington,  Del 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Brook  or  Muddy  Water  Used  to 

PUMP  SPRING  WATER— WITHOUT  MIXING. 

Water  supplied  for 
FARMS, 

COUNTRY  RESIDENCES, 

IRRIGATION, 
Money  back  1  f  you  want  it. 


POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


1 
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Mv  of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  asy  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
Is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  In  posts.  Attaohes 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample  to 
test  if  you  will  send  us  12o.  tooover  postage  only. 
Clr.  tree.  W.  H.  MASON  A  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  O. 


Humorous. 
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We  should  Snap  otir  thtimbs  and  laugh  at 
the  Fates, 

For  idie  our  tittle  we  mtistn’t. 

Though  everything  comes  to  him  that 
tvaits, 

Still  more  cornes  to  him  that  doesn't. 

— New  York  Herald. 

“Give  ye  $50  fer  the  boss,  Rube!” 
i:Nobe!  Kih  git  $60  fer  him  havin’  him 
killed  by  the  cars! ’’—Detroit  Journal. 

“Do  people  ever  have  corns  anywhere 
except  on  their  feet?”  “Why,  yes; 
farmers  have  corn  in  the  ear.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin. 

“He  said  he’d  sign  the  paper,  but  every 
tilhe  1  put  it  uhder  his  nose  he  has  some 
excuse.”  “Perhaps  the  gentleman  doesn’t 
write  -with  his  nose.” — Judge. 

Fikst  Chicken:  “My  father  came  from 
Shanghai.”  Second  Chicken:  “Huh! 
That’s  nothing.  My  mother  was  an  oil 
stove  from  Paris.” — Leslie’s  Weekly. 

Miles:  “I  want  to  purchase  a  thor- 
Pttghbred  cotv,  but  I  don’t  know  how  to 
ibdk  up  the  pbdigree.”  Giles:  “Why 
doh’t  you  iodk  in  A  chttle-log?”— Chicago 
News. 

Miss  Jones:  “It  seems  to  me  that  all 
the  nicest  men  are  married.  Mrs. 
Brown:  “Well,  dear,  they  weren’t  al¬ 
ways  so  nice,  you  know;  they’ve  only 
been  caught  early  and  tamed.”— Chicago 
Record. 

Teachek:  “I  called  to  see  you,  sir, 
about  your  soil’s  schooling,  and  am 
sorry  to  say  that  he  is  behind  in  his 
studies.”  Parent:  “That’s  all  right;  if 
he  wasn’t  behind,  how  could  he  pursue 
them?”— Boston  Courier. 

Mrs.  Newwed  (handing  tramp  several 
biscuits): "Here,  my  poor  man,  are  some 
of  my  homemade  biscuits.  You  will  find 
the  saw  and  ax  in  the  woodshed.” 
Tramp  (closely  examining  the  biscuits): 
“Are  they  as  bad  as  that,  mum?”— Har¬ 
lem  Life. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BES1 

MIXED  PAINTS 

Oloflts.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  tne 
Ofan jte.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  W rite  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INOERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  Inducements  are  the  Beat  Imported 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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COFFEES 


AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmers  anf 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Oept.B.  P.  O.  Box  2U0,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

.  .Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness, 

ttcud  5  Ctx.  in  .tamps  to  pay  postage  on  deMrlpUve :  ca£ 
ilog-ue  100  style*  of  single  and  double 
Leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  duect  to  the 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  Wfc  cah 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
isis  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


The  ROSS 

CUTTERS  a 

cut  sll  kinds  of  dry  feed  and 
ensilage  faster  and  with  less 
Dower  than  any  other  cutter. 
Variety  of  sizes.  Cut  many 
lengths  from  X  In.  up.  Elevate  any 
required  distance  at  any  angle.  Write 
at  once  for  FREE  Catalogue  No.  80. 

The  E.W.  Ross  Co.Springfield,0. 


For  One  Dollar 

we  will  ship  to  any  address  our  SIO.OO  LE  ROY 
POTATO  COVEKEK  AND  1IILLEK.  When 
it  reaches  your  place  if  it  suits  you,  you  may  pay 
the  remaining  $9.00.  If  it  does  not  suit  return  to  us. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO  , 

65  Lake  St.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


All  Steel 


LAND  ROLLERS. 


KEYSTONE  Side-Delivery  Rakd  tosses 

the  hay  into  a  light,  airy,  eontinnOhs 
winrow  to  cure  without  bleaching 
.Hastens  curing— saves  use  of  ted- 
I  .lor — gathers  no  trash  — Makes 


Siriiple- Stroi 
— Succeaful 


A. I  hay;  Rakes  wide,  fast,  clean. 
No  flumping— any  hoy  faii  hse  It. 
Follows  mower  closest.  Leaves 


KEYSTONE  Hay  Loader.  Attached  to 

rear  of  Wagon,  runs  light,  requires  no  -  -* 

extra  horses,  it  loads  a  Wagoii  id 
five  to  ten  minutes  from  wifi- 
rows  or  cock.  Gets  nil  the 
bay  without  any  trnah.- 
Does  not  thrash  off  leaves. 

Saves  time  and  labor  When 
both  fneah  money. 

KEYSTONE  Three  Fped  Hay  Press,  complete  with  horsepower. 

Has  three  feeds  to  every  rouno.of  the  power,  giving  H  greater  capacity  than  Others 
with  same  power  and  help.  ‘Steel  and  iron 
throughout — no  cog  wheels  on  horse  power — no 
*ei«**e  jerk  to  sweepa—press  always  on  wheels.  4BE55SSbH_ 

om&ujAJSU  to  KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  24  River  St„  STERLING,  ILL 


Follows  mower 
hay  best  shape  lot  loader. 


Simplest. 

Strongest. 

Speediest 


WHAT  CULTIVATOR  'l 

at  question  appeals  to  every  fanner  who  Is  in  the  market  lot 'such  a  ma  | 
ne.  If  vou  seek  ease  of  operation,  convenience  in  handling,  quality  of  ma- 
'orkrnanship,  coupled  with  highest  cultivator  efficiency,  wohave  It  m  oaf 

- PIVOT  - - 

AXLE 


That  question  a; 
chine.  If  you  see 
terlal  and  workir - , 

KRAUS 


h  highest  cultivator  efficiency,  we  have  It 

CULTIVATOR. 


t  W  “rMifli?  flown77  or  "tnrowing  over.  »o 

\#  Htiding  shovt-lp)  moves  te  right  or  left  instantly  at  slightest  touch  of  foot  levers, 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  dept.d,  Al 


crops 

_  ithc~* 

machine  ( 


AKRON 
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Deal  the  Makers 


When  you  buy  a  carriage,  buggy  or  harness.  Choose 
from  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assortment,  and 
nay  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  one  moderate 
profit  added.  Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the 
factory  insures  satisfaction— your  money  hack  if 
you’re  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase— and  enables 

_  *ou{°  save  the  dealer’s  profit. 

Our  complete  illustrated  catildfeiie*  eho^itig  taanfr' etjrles  of  nigh  f?rade 
vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blankets  and  hofS6  equipmftfitsi  with  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  eacL,  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  and  learn  hoW  fcbeAply  you  can 

buy  when  the  jobber’s  and  dealer’s  profits  are  cut  off.  ,  _  No.  240  Single  Strap 

,„E  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  A  HARNESS  CQ.,_P.^)^Bo.  772.  ColumbuS^ 0.  ^  .  Ll 


No.  3054  Buggy.  Price  (38.3 
with  leather  quarter  top. 


E  make  better  carriages  and  harness  for  the 
money  than  any  other  firm.  We  guarantee 
this  true,  yet  we  save  you  $20  to  £15°  on  all  ve_ 
hlcles,  except  the  cheapest,  which  we  do  not  sell. 
It  is  Our  btisihess  policy  to  make  only  the  best. 
Any  Style  sent  anywhere  for  inspection.  Be  sure 
to  write  for  our  free,  large,  illustrated  book. 

Edw.  W.  Walker  Carriage  Co., 91  8  th  St.,  Goshen,  lad. 


Walker 

Carriages 

and  Harnessm 


■  ■■■ 


IT’S  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE 

to  investigate  the  difference  between  our  prices  and  thoso  of  agents 
and  dealers  for  the  same  grade  of  work. 

...WE  DO  NOT  SELL... 

through  agents  or  dealers,  therefore  we  do 
not  have  them  to  protect,  and  in  making 
our  prices  are  enabled  to  figure  themes  low 
as  the  grade  of  work  we  manufacture  can 
be  sold.  We  save  you  the  profits  that 
are  added  between  the  manufacturer 
and  the  consumer,  by  selling  direct  to 
you  from  our  factory.  This  has  been  our 
method  of  selling  for  the  past  twenty-seven 
years,  and  we  are  today  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  vehicles  and  harness  In  the  worldselling 
direct  to  the  user  exclusively.  We  make  178stylesof 
vehicles  and  65  styles  of  harness  and  6hip  anywhere 
for  examination,  guaranteeing  safe  arrival.  Send  for 

free  catalogue  showing  all  of  our  different  styles.  - - - 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING  CO..  ELKHART.  INDIANA. 


No.  47 K— Single  Strap 
Harness.  Prl  -e  with  nickel 
trimmings, t0. 50.  Asgoodas 
■ells  lot  tO .00  more. 


No.  191— Buggy,  with  leather  quarter  top.  Pries 
with  shafts,  *53.00.  Guaranteed  as  good  3'  others 
sell  for  foi  *25  more  than  our  price. 


60  OTHER  STYLES. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FAGTORY 

You  can  buy  one  vehicle  or  harness  from  us  as  cheap 
as  dealers  can  buy  in  cur  load  lots.  Goods  exactly  as 
represented.  Every  shipment  subject  to  examination, 
if  not  satisfactory  money  refunded. 

Send  for  large  1 1  lustrated  Catalogue.  It 
is  free.  Keep  the  middleman’s  profit  in  your 
own  pocket. 

CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  &  MFG.  CO.  (INC.) 

269-272  S.  Desplaines  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


75  OTHER  STYLES. 


A  HOT  PROPOSITION !  Qi 

....  V  -  l  II If.  o.ltwr  li'ACIfP  jL.  hI 


sasti-j.' 


Wishing  to  place  a  II  >•  rper  Kail  lit  arlng  F  orjc 

on  every  farm  we  will, tor  a  limited  time,  give  —  - 
every  farmer  buying  one  of  our  forges  a  com¬ 
bined  Anvil  and  Vise  Free— freight  prepaid. 

VN  hy  not  save  time  and  money  by  doing  your 
own  repairing.  After  a  little  practice  you  can 
do  it.  Break-downs  always  occur  at  the  busiest 

time.  Order  now  and  be  prepared  for  them.  We 

Pay  the  Freight.  Forge,  Drill,  Anvil  and 
Cream  Separator  Circulars  Free.  ___ 

C.  R.  Harper  Mfg.  Co.,  Box 46,  Marshalltown, la 


A  Good  Planter 

should  plant  all  kinr^  ^  ield  seeds. 

Field,  Ensilage  and  Swef.  Peas,  Beana, 

Sugar  Beets,  St~«  fleets,  etc. 

■  -3  - * 

It  should  plant  In  hills,  d^. 
of  the  operator.  It  shouW 
drill  all  kinds  of  comms 
or  lumpy,  pulverize0 
home  made  fertilize^ 


<r  checks  at  the  wlU 
ae  same  time  drop  or 
fertilizers,  wet.  dry 
i  manure  and  other 
ronly  In  any  quantity 
per  acre, 


EASILY 

ADJUSTED. 


EASY  TO 
HANDLE. 

Weighs  1 50  lbs 


Write  us 
for  Special 
Delivered 
Prices. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  of  TORNADO  Feed  Cutters 


THE  EGLIPSE 


CORN  PLANTER  AND 
FERTIUIER  DISTRIBUTER 

does  all  this  In  the  most  perfect  manner.  Drop* 
seed  from  6  to  45  Inches  apart.  Will  distribute  from 
50  to  450  lbs.  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  They  are  strong 
ly  built  of  good  material  and  will  last  Indefinitely 
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WHAT  CROPS  FOR  SOILING? 

HELPING  OUT  THE  DRY  PASTURES. 

Indian  Corn  and  Oats  aad  Peas. 

NEED  OF  GREEN  FOOD. — The  experience  of  1898, 
when  ithe  prolonged  drought  seriously  affected  the 
pasture  fields,  caused  many  dairymen  and  farmers  to 
decide  upon  the  soiling  system,  either 

in  whole  or  in  part,  and  many  con  _ 

structed  extra  silos  for  the  storage  of 
silage  for  Summer  feeding.  In  the  rush 
of  Spring  work  many  are  likely  to  for¬ 
get  the  experience  of  one  year  ago,  and 
neglect  planting  a  crop  ror  soiling  pur¬ 
poses.  A  drought  is  almost  certain  to 
come  at  some  time  during  the  season, 
and  every  dairyman  should  be  ready 
for  it.  The  best  provision  which  can 
be  made  for  Summer  feeding  is,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  the  silo.  Those  dairymen 
who  have  been  wise  enough  to  provide 
silage  for  Summer  feeding  can  carry 
their  stock  through  with  much  less 
labor  and  expense  than  can  those  who 
depenu  upon  pastures  or  soiling.  But 
those  who  have  no  silage  for  Summer 
feeding  should  make  provision  to  fur¬ 
nish  to  the  stock  succulent  food  at  all 
times  during  the  Summer. 

CORN  COMES  FIRST— Where  maize 
or  Indian  corn  can  be  grown  there  is 
no  crop  which  compares  with  it  in 
value  as  a  soiling  crop.  Many  farmers 
plant  corn  with  the  sole  aim  of  producing  a  crop  of 
grain,  and  they  consider  what  corn  stover  they  get 
as  so  much  clear  gain.  We  have  seen  luxuriant  fields 
of  corn  when  the 
pasture  fields  were 
dry  and  parched. 

The  cows  were  abso¬ 
lutely  suffering  for 
lack  of  proper  food. 

The  farmer  would 
not  cut  any  of  the 
corn,  because  that 
must  be  allowed  to 
mature  and  produce 
grain.  This  policy 
was  wrong,  for  at  no 
other  time  would  so 
much  actual  profit 
result  from  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  corn  as 
during  the  period  of 
drought.  But  to 
guard  against  this 
tendency  to  save  the 
corn  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  grain, 
there  should  be 
planted  a  few  acres 
of  corn,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the 
herd,  and  this  area 
should  be  religiously 
set  aside  as  a  crop 
to  be  used  for  soil¬ 
ing.  Fig.  100  shows 
a  cornfield  as  it 

should  be  planted  and  cultivated.  The  rows  are  far 
enough  apart,  so  the  sun  can  reach  every  part  of  the 
plants.  Cultivation  was  not  stopped  when  the  corn 
tasseled,  but  was  continued  late  in  the  season.  The 
variety  shown  in  Fig.  100  is  Sibley’s  Pride  of  the 
North.  It  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  central 
New  York,  either  for  soiling  or  for  silage.  The  ob¬ 


jection  to  corn  for  soiling  is  that  it  comes  late,  not 
being  in  condition  to  cut  until  August. 

OATS  AND  PEAS. — As  a  crop  for  cutting  in  June 
and  July  nothing  is  superior  to  oats  and  peas.  Many 
writers  at  the  present  time  are  recommending  cow 
peas,  Soy  beans,  Teosinte,  Kaffir  corn,  Alfalfa  and 
sorghum,  and  no  doubt  each  of  these  crops  has  val- 


of  green  forage  per  acre,  which  upon  analysis  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  was  found  to  have  a  feeding 
value  of  $60.  In  sowing  oats  and  peas  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  peas  be  covered  deeply.  It  is  well  to 
sow  them  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per 
acre  immediately  after  the  land  is  plowed,  and  before 
harrowing.  After  harrowing  the  oats  should  be 
drilled  in  separately  at  the  rate  of  1V2 
oushel  per  acre.  If  planted  in  succes¬ 
sion  of  about  one  week,  and  one  or  two 
acres  at  each  sowing,  a  cutting  of 
green  succulent  food  can  be  obtained 
any  time  after  the  middle  of  June  or 
July  1.  For  late  Summer  planting 
with  peas,  barley  should  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  oats.  Oats  seem  unable  to 
stand  the  hot  Summer  as  well  as  bar¬ 
ley,  and  they  are  also  more  quickly  at¬ 
tacked  by  rust  and  smut.  The  farmer 
can  ill  afford  to  grow  in  a  large  way 
the  new  forage  crops  until  they  have 
been  tested  by  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  and  recommended  as  suitable. 
If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silage  has  not 
been  provided  for  Summer  feeding, 
then  an  extra  field  of  corn  should  be 
planted  for  August  and  September,  and 
oats  and  peas  should  be  sown  for  late 
June  and  July  feeding,  l.  a.  clinton. 


A  CORNFIELD  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE.  Fig.  100. 

liable  qualities,  but  in  numerous  experiments  we  have 
found  for  central  New  York  nothing  superior  to  oats 
and  Canada  field  peas  for  early  Summer  soiling,  and 


OATS  AND  PEAS  AS  THEY  SHOULD  GROW  IN  THE  FIELD.  Fig.  101. 


corn  for  late  Summer  and  Fall.  The  various  new  crops 
mentioned  are  well  to  try  by  way  of  experiment,  but 
for  the  main  crops,  corn,  and  oats  and  peas  can  be 
relied  upon. 

Fig.  101  shows  the  corner  of  a  plot  of  oats  and  peas 
as  grown  on  the  experiment  grounds  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  This  crop  produced  a  yield  of  over  12  tons 


SUMMER  FEEDING. — Oats  and  peas 
constitute  one  of  the  best  fodder  crops 
that  can  be  grown  in  New  England  for 
feeding  green  during  July.  They  should  be  sown  at 
the  rate  of  iy2  or  two  bushels  of  the  peas  to  two 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre.  On  most  soils  it  is  desirable 

to  plow  under  the 
peas  five  to  seven 
days  before  the  oats 
are  to  be  sown;  but 
on  heavy,  compact 
soils  this  is  not  de¬ 
sirable,  as  the  peas 
would  be  likely  to 
rot  before  germin¬ 
ating.  By  sowing 
three  small  plots  at 
successive  times  this 
fodder  can  be  made 
available  for  about  a 
month.  The  first 
sowing  should  be 
made  as  early  as  the 
ground  can  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cultivated; 
the  second  sowing 
about  10  days  later, 
and  the  third  from 
15  to  20  days  after 
the  second.  The 
crops  from  the  later 
sowings  will  grow 
more  rapidly  than 
that  of  the  earlier 
sowings,  and  for  this 
reason  the  time  be¬ 
tween  the  later  sow¬ 
ings  should  be  in¬ 
creased.  The  small 
Canada  field  peas  are  generally  used  for  growing  with 
oats,  but  any  of  the  common  garden  peas  will  prove 
nearly  or  quite  as  valuable.  We  should  not  advise 
using  over  iy2  bushel  per  acre  of  the  larger  kinds  of 
garden  peas,  like  the  Champion  or  Telephone.  Many 
recommend  Japan  millet  to  follow  oats  and  peas. 
Connecticut,  c.  8.  phelps, 
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CO-OPERATIVE  FARMERS’  SELLING  OR¬ 
GANIZATIONS. 

Several  Good  Ones  in  Wisconsin. 

One  potato  growers’  organization  is  reported  from 
Grand  Rapids,  Mr.  B.  M.  Vaughn,  secretary,  organ¬ 
ized  for  the  purpose  of  cooperation  in  marketing 
potatoes  and  watching  the  markets,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  etc.  The  venture  proved  a  failure  in 
marketing  potatoes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  tne  mem¬ 
bers  were  so  widely  scattered  that  the  expense  of 
communicating  with  them  when  a  good  offer  was  re¬ 
ceived  for  a  carload,  would  be  greater  than  the  sav¬ 
ing  on  me  car.  Vue  association  proved  of  consider¬ 
able  value,  however,  in  keeping  the  run  of  prices, 
limiting  the  acreage  in  prospect  of  low  prices,  etc. 
The  probabilities  of  success  in  such  a  venture  are 
very  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Vaughn,  as  follows:  “If 
the  potato  growers  who  are  raising  potatoes  of  a 
uniform  type  were  close  enough  together,  or  could  be 
reached  by  telephone  when  a  car  was  ordered  by 
parties  who  were  responsible,  such  an  organization 
might  very  likely  be  a  success  in  selling.  However, 
there  is  too  much  tendency  to  suspicion  and  jealousy 
in  the  make-up  of  the  average  farmer  to  make  such 
an  organization  the  success  that  other  cooperative 
organizations  have  been.” 

The  closing  sentence,  if  extended,  would  explain  the 
practical  failure  of  every  farmers’  organization  ever 
attempted.  The  Wisconsin  fruit  growers  seem  to 
have  met  with  more  success.  Three  organizations 
are  reported  as  follows:  The  Sturgeon  Bay  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  shipped  last  season  9,700  cases 
Of  berries  at  an  expense  of  two  cents  per  case  for 
manager’s  commission,  telegrams,  etc.  A  commis¬ 
sion  rate  of  seven  per  cent  was  obtained  by  the  As¬ 
sociation,  while  the  regular  rate  was  10  per  cent. 
The  manager,  Mr.  A.  L.  Hatch,  reports  general  sat¬ 
isfaction  among  members  and  a  large  saving  in  trans¬ 
portation  rates.  “Couldn’t  sell  all  our  fruit  in  home 
markets  or  those  we  could  reach  by  boat.  Coopera¬ 
tion  secures  better  facilities  all  around.”  At  Ripon, 
Wis.,  the  berry  growers  have  an  organization  of  10 
years’  standing.  The  results  obtained  are  very 
clearly  stated  in  the  following  letter  from  the  sec¬ 
retary,  Mr.  L.  G.  Kellog:  “Our  Association  has  given 
general  satisfaction  and  resulted  in  a  great  benefit 
financially  to  the  fruit  growers  at  Ripon.  It  has 
given  us  a  standing  in  the  markets,  enabled  us  to  get 
better  transportation  facilities,  lower  freight  and  ex¬ 
press  rates  than  we  could  get  individually.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  only  way  to  handle  a  perishable  product,  as 
small  fruit,  in  any  locality.  Commission  firms  are 
willing  to  handle  consignments  from  the  Association 
for  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  while  they  charge  indi¬ 
vidual  shippers  10  per  cent.  Our  Association  has 
practically  done  away  with  that  useless  competition 
which  cheapens  prices  without  increasing  consump¬ 
tion.  Prior  to  the  organization  of  our  Association, 
the  bulk  of  the  fruit  grown  about  Ripon  was  handled 
by  our  local  grocerymen,  whose  sole  aim  seemed  to 
be  to  get  rid  of  the  fruit,  regardless  of  the  grower, 
and  get  his  10  per  cent  or  .01  cent  per  box  up, 
for  handling.  Jealousies  would  creep  in  among  the 
dealers 'and  I  have  known  berries  to  be  dropped  30 
cents  per  case  in  one  day,  without  any  cause  what¬ 
ever.  This  is  what  led  to  the  organization  of  our 
Association  in  1890.  The  express  rate  per  case  to 
Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul  is  27%  cents,  by  freight  in 
refrigerator  car  12  cents  per  case,  a  saving  of  15% 
cents  per  case  to  the  grower,  and  our  commission 
firms  always  advise  shipping  in  refrigerator  cars,  as 
berries  invariably  arrive  in  better  condition  than  by 
express.” 

An  association  of  small  fruit  growers  at  Sparta, 
reports  a  profitable  business  and  complete  harmony 
among  members.  The  figures  furnished  do  not  show 
expense  of  shipping  as  separate  from  cost  of  crates, 
picking,  etc. 

The  number  of  cases  shipped  last  year  was  85,000. 
These  facts  show  clearly  the  possibilities  of  co¬ 
operative  organization  for  fruit  growers  and  farmers. 

FREDERIC  CRANEFIELD. 


DUMPING  MANURE  IN  SMALL  PILES. 

In  reply  to  the  query  in  Hope  Farm  Notes,  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  April  21,  I  would  say  it  is  my  custom  to 
haul  out  manure  from  our  sheep  houses  through  the 
Winter  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  leaving  it  in  small 
piles,  six  paces  apart  in  the  row's,  and  the  rows  six 
paces  wide.  As  soon  as  the  piles  are  thawed  out 
toward  Spring,  while  there  is  often  some  ice  in  the 
bottom,  they  are  shaken  out  and  evenly  scattered, 
covering  the  whole  ground.  We  haul  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  to  avoid  cutting  up  the  field.  We 
put  in  small  piles,  so  as  to  give  all  of  the  land  its 
proper  allowance.  Each  pile  is  to  cover  every  particle 
of  the  36  square  yards,  and  no  more.  We  feed  our 


soil  as  carefully  and  as  systematically  as  we  do  our 
animals.  Too  large  piles  or  too  generous  a  portion, 
more  than  the  crop  can  assimilate,  would  go  to  waste, 
and  might  injure  the  crop,  the  same  as  too  large  an 
allowance  given  to  an  animal.  Our  reason  for  shak¬ 
ing  out  and  scattering  evenly  as  soon  as  frost  is  out 
is  to  avoid  loss  of  ammonia.  We  do  not  spread  our 
manure  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  which  is  to  stand  beside  the  pile  and  throw  it 
in  forkfuls  hither  and  tnither.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  do,  nor  have  I  ever  seen,  what  I  call  a  good  job 
of  manure  spreading  done  from  the  wagon.  Our  out¬ 
put  of  manure  is  600  to  800  two-horse  wagonloads 
every  season.  T-  G- 

Livingston  Co..  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  referred  to  the  practice  of  hauling 
manure  out  in  Spring  and  dropping  it  m  little  piles — 
then  spreading  these.  This  gives  double  labor  at  a 
season  when  work  counts  most.  The  Acme  harrow 
run  over  manure  spread  from  the  wagon,  before  plow¬ 
ing,  will  give  a  better  distribution.  A  Kemp  manure 
spreader  would  put  the  manure  on  in  fine  shape. 


MAGGOTS  AND  SMUT  IN  ONIONS. 

Sulphur  and  Lime  Suggested. 

If  I  have  good  luck,  I  usually  raise  from  600  to  1,000 
bushels  of  onions  per  acre;  last  season  had  800  per  acre. 
If  drought  had  not  Intervened  no  doubt  it  would  reach 
1,000.  Sometimes  the  maggots  get  at  them,  when  they 
will  destroy  most  of  the  crop.  I  have  tried  salt,  ashes, 
and  almost  everything  that  I  could  think  of,  all  to  no 
effect.  Is  there  anything  that  will  down  ’em?  t.  d. 

Maine. 

The  oft-recommended  use  of  soot,  wood  ashes,  gas 
lime,  paraffin  oil,  burdock  infusion,  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion,  tansy  decoction,  whale-oil  soap  solution,  liquid 
manures,  salt  and  kainit  can  well  be  compared  to  the 
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old  adage  of  putting  salt  on  a  bird’s  tail  to  catch  it. 
When  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  catch  a  maggot  mi¬ 
grating  from  one  bulb  to  another  the  above  substances 
may  possibly  reach  and  kill  it.  When  such  sub¬ 
stances  as  the  above  are  recommended,  the  fact  that 
the  fly  always  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  leaf,  or,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  in  the  axil  of  two  leaves,  and  that  the  maggot 
always  works  its  way  down  between  the  leaves  in 
order  to  reach  the  buiblet,  feeding  between  the  scales 
of  the  latter,  and  is  always  protected  from  all  external 
substances  by  the  thin  outer  scales  of  the  buiblet,  is 
entirely  overlooked.  The  only  sure  means  of  getting 
at.  the  Onion  maggot  after  the  eggs  have  once  been 
laid,  is  carefully  to  lift  all  infested  onions  and  destroy 
the  maggots  by  crushing  or  by  dipping  into  kerosene. 
If  this  is  done  early  in  the  season,  when  their  work  is 
first  noticed,  it  will  be  no  more  of  a  task  than  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  first  weeding.  If  neglected,  the  second  brood 
of  flies  iSs  likely  to  be  so  numerous  that  the  task  of 
hand-killing  is  out  of  the  question.  Furthermore, 
while  the  onions  are  very  small  one  maggot  will  de¬ 
stroy  more  than  one  buiblet. 

In  addition  to  the  hand-gathering  it  is  quite  essen¬ 
tial  to  see  that  no  old  onions  are  allowed  to  lie  on  or 
near  the  field  to  rot.  Some  growers  use  old  onions  as 
a  manure.  If  these  are  put  on  early  enough,  and 
plowed  in  deeply,  so  that  none  remains  near  the  sur¬ 
face  during  April  and  May,  no  harm  will  result,  but 
old  and  decaying  onions  on  the  surface  are  very  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  flies,  and  those  which  sprout  afford  ex¬ 
cellent  breeding  places  for  them.  If  growers  have 
the  time  the  above  fact  can  be  taken  advantage  of  as 
a  trap  for  the  flies.  Heaps  of  old  onions  can  be 
placed  on  margins  of  fields,  and  as  soon  as  maggots 
are  seen  working  in  them  the  whole  mass  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  kerosene,  or 
even  by  mixing  thoroughly  with  caustic  lime.  Later 
in  the  season  “smutty”  onions,  which  are  usually  de¬ 
caying,  form  excellent  breeding  places  for  the  flies. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  seedling  onions  grown 


in  new  soil  in  flats,  and  then  transplanted  to  smutty 
soil,  will  not  be  troubled  with  smut.  In  fact,  it  is 
known  that  seedling  onions  are  the  only  kinds  that 
are  troubled  with  smut.  It  is  also  well  known  thaf 
systematic  and  frequent  rotation  of  crops  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  smut  in  land.  When  once  land  is 
brought  to  a  state  of  cultivation  suitable  for  onions, 
it  is  usually  preferable  to  continue  to  grow  the  crop 
on  the  same  field  for  several  years.  When  from  one 
to  20  acres  of  onions  are  grown  by  one  man,  trans¬ 
planting  is  not  only  an  expensive  method,  but  onions 
too  large  for  general  market  purposes  are  produced. 
For  the  general  grower  a  medium-sized  onion  is  the 
most  profitable  general-purpose  onion  to  grow,  and 
these  can  be  produced  most  cheaply  by  sowing  the 
seed  moderately  thick.  As  early  as  1888-9  Professor 
Thaxter,  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station,  show¬ 
ed  that  the  use  of  sulphur  was  a  partial  protection 
from  Onion  smut.  For  several  years  this  Station  has 
been  trying  to  determine  the  best  methods  and 
amounts  of  sulphur  to  be  used  for  the  above  purpose. 
So  far  the  use  of  sulphur  and  air-slaked  lime  sown 
broadcast  has  given  no  results  whatever.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  has  been  found  quite  essential  to  have  the  sul¬ 
phur  incorporated  in  small  quantities  with  soil  coming 
in  contact  with  the  germinating  seed.  By  the  use  of 
100  pounds  of  sulphur  mixed  with  50  pounds  of  air- 
slaked  lime  to  an  acre,  applied  in  row  with  seed,  it 
has  been  found  that  75  per  cent  of  a  stand  can  be 
maintained,  whereas  untreated  rows  usually  main¬ 
tain  a  stand  of  25  per  cent.  Hence  you  see  that  sul¬ 
phur  is  not  an  absolute  preventive  of  smut,  nor  will 
its  use  ever  rid  soil  of  this  trouble.  It  is  simply  a 
means  to  an  end.  From  the  necessity  of  applying  the 
sulphur  in  row  with  seed,  the  Hoffman  sulphur-seed 
drill,  shown  at  Fig.  102,  has  been  evolved.  This  is  a 
three-row  drill,  the  sulphur  boxes  being  placed  in 
front  of  the  seed  boxes.  The  spouts  of  all  boxes  are 
arranged  so  that  the  sulphur  strikes  the  ground  just 
ahead  of  the  seed.  f.  a.  sirrine. 

N.  Y.  Exp.  Station. 


POTATO  GROWING  IN  BERMUDA. 

The  daily  papers  recently  stated  that  a  Long  Island 
man  was  farming  two  sides  of  the  world— that  is,  Long 
Island  and  Bermuda.  The  report  had  some  truth  in  it, 
and  Mr.  W.  F.  Jagger,  a  R.  N.-Y.  subscriber,  tells  about 
it  as  follows.  We  are  interested  in  this  experiment, 
since  we  hope  to  try  seed  potatoes  from  the  Florida  crop: 

The  Bermuda  Islands  lie  about  700  miles  southeast 
from  New  York.  There  are  300  islands;  the  five  prin¬ 
cipal  ones  are  connected  by  bridges.  The  Islands  are 
a  coral  formation,  and  where  not  under  cultivation 
are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  cedar.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  delightful  in  Winter.  Frost  is  unknown. 
Population  about  18,000,  about  three-quarters  colored. 
The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  produces  three  crops  a 
year.  The  principal  products  are  potatoes,  onions  and 
Easter  lily  bulbs.  The  Bliss  Triumph  is  a  round,  red¬ 
skinned  potato,  and  is  planted  in  Bermuda  about 
October  1,  maturing  January  1,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  is  immediately  shipped  to  New  York.  The 
ground  is  at  once  planted  again  with  the  Red  Garnet, 
a  late  potato,  and  that  crop  is  harvested  April  1. 
After  that  they  get  a  crop  of  corn,  sweet  potatoes  or 
watermelons  for  Summer,  and  follow  this  up  year 
after  year  on  the  same  ground. 

I  spent  two  Winters  there  five  and  six  years  ago, 
and  as  an  experiment  brought  two  barrels  of  Bliss 
Triumph  home,  and  planted  them  on  my  farm  at 
West  Hampton,  L.  I.  The  potatoes  came  up  very 
strong  and  ripened  early;  I  shipped  46  barrels  to 
Bermuda  for  seed  in  September,  and  I  have  been  in 
the  business  ever  since,  but  have  always  had  north¬ 
ern-grown  seed.  The  yield  has  been  rather  light,  and 
this  year,  having  orders  for  2,000  bushels  of  seed,  I 
secured  my  seed  in  Bermuda,  and  will  have  it  shipped 
April  1.  The  Triumph  potato,  grown  on  Long  Island, 
is  not  fit  to  eat;  it  is  very  soggy,  but  grown  in  Ber¬ 
muda,  it  cannot  be  beaten.  The  best  farmers  on  the 
Islands  plant  Long  Island  seed,  and  claim  that  the 
yield  is  three  times  as  large  as  from  Halifax  seed.  I 
rented  a  small  farm  in  Bermuda  five  years  ago  for 
potatoes.  Spent  a  little  money,  had  a  lot  of  fun  and 
experience,  and  sold  my  crop  of  potatoes  April  1  on 
the  dock  at  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  for  $7.20  per  barrel. 
While  on  the  Islands  this  time  Mr.  Bishop,  who  has 
charge  of  the  public  gardens,  gave  me  an  order  for 
2,000  rooted  cuttings  of  carnations,  and  they  were 
shipped  by  the  following  steamer. 


I  have  read  with  interest  the  article  on  corn  and  cow 
peas  on  page  303.  I  have  tried  growing  the  two  crops 
together  for  the  past  three  years,  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  I  plant  both  at  the  same  time  by  mixing  in  the 
planter,  using  one  bushel  of  peas  to  two  or  three  bushels 
of  corn,  and  drilling  somewhat  thicker  than  for  corn 
alone;  cultivate  shallow.  Last  year  I  planted  all  my 
corn  that  way,  and  expect  to  continue  doing  so.  I  con¬ 
sider  the  combination  an  excellent  one  for  southern  Il¬ 
linois.  A-  A-  H- 

Du  Bois,  Ill. 
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KILLING  WEEDS  WITH  CHEMICALS. 

The  principle  of  attempting  to  kill  weeds  by  spray¬ 
ing  them  with  chemicals  is  a  new  one  in  this  country. 
Various  commercial  “weed  killers’’  have  been  put  on 
the  market,  and  in  a  general  way  we  have  been  told 
that  salt  and  bluestone,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  Prof.  L.  R.  Jones,  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Experiment  Station,  has  spent  some  time  in 
testing  some  of  these  herbicides,  as  they  are  called. 
A  brief  statement  of  his  results  will  interest  many 
readers.  Common  salt  was  applied  dry  in  amounts 
varying  from  four  to  20  pounds  per  square  rod,  but 
it  is  so  slow  in  its  action  that  Prof.  Jones  will  not 
recommend  it  for  weed  killing.  Superintendents  of 
public  parks  have  used  salt  successfully  in  walks  and 
roadways  where  weeds  are  troublesome.  The  value  of 
salt  as  a  weed  killer  depends  upon  the  fact  that  it 
draws  water  out  of  the  plant  tissues.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  effective  when  applied  dry  on  a  hot,  sunshiny 
day.  Sulphate  of  copper  has  been  recommended,  but 
did  not  give  satisfactory  results.  Plants  apparently 
killed  by  it  came  to  life  later,  and  were  as  trouble¬ 
some  as  ever.  In  Europe,  weak  solutions  of  sulphate 
of  copper  are  used  to  destroy  the  weeds  in  grain.  In 
North  Dakota,  also,  such  experiments  have  been  made, 
but  Prof.  Jones  does  not  recommend  it.  Kerosene 
was  applied  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  kerosene  to 
three  parts  water,  but  eight  gallons  of  this  mixture  to 
the  square  rod  failed  to  kill  tbe  weeds.  Crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid  destroyeu  the  weeds  where  one  gill  or  more 
of  the  acid  was  used  with  a  gallon  of  water  at  the 
rate  of  eight  gallons  per  square  rod.  In  12  nours  af¬ 
ter  this  was  applied,  all  the  parts  of  the  weeds  above 
ground  were  brown  and  dead.  These  plants  included 
plantain,  dandelion,  chicory,  ragweed  and  grasses 
The  dandelion  roots  were  not  entirely  killed,  and 
some  new  shoots  appeared  two  months  later.  Quack 
grass  and  Kentucky  Blue  grass  also  threw  up  some 
new  shoots,  but  the  other  plants  were  mostly 
killed.  The  trouble  with  carbolic  acid  is  that 
it  does  not  penetrate  deeply  enough  into  the 
soil  to  kill  the  underground  parts  of  certain 
weeds.  Its  odor  is  against  it.  This  i's  strong 
and  very  disagreeable;  another  objection  is 
that  the  acid  does  not  dissolve  well  in  water. 

The  mixture  must  be  constantly  stirred'  in 
order  to  keep  it  uniform. 

White  arsenic  was  used  in  combination 
with  washing  soda,  one  pound  arsenic  to  two 
pounds  of  soda,  and  from  three  to  nine  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  This  weaker  mixture  killed 
practically  every  weed.  The  perennial 
grasses  were  the  only  plants  that  survived, 
and  most  of  them  were  killed.  It  did  not  kill 
so  quickly  as  the  carbolic  acid,  but  its  injury 
was  permanent.  Two  objections  to  the  use 
of  arsenic  are  the  trouble  of  preparing  it, 
and  its  dangerous  character.  Arsenate  of 
soda  is  a  form  of  arsenic  readily  soluble  in 
water.  This  was  used  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  four  gallons  or  eight  gallons  of  water.  The 
latter  strength  destroyed  all  weed!s,  and  its  action  was 
a  little  quicker  than  the  other  mixture  of  arsenic 
Two  commercial  weed  killers  were  used  at  the  rate  of 
eight  gallons  to  the  square  rod.  They  destroyed  the 
weeds  quickly  and  effectively,  and  were  on  the  whole 
better  than  the  carbolic  acid,  though  no  better  than 
the  arsenic  solution.  Chemical  analysis  showed  that 
these  commercial  herbicides  contained  arsenic  not  un¬ 
like  the  home  mixtures  here  named.  Prof.  Jones 
concludes  that  such  places  as  gravel  walks,  drives  and 
tennis  courts  can  be  kept  free  from  weeds  by  the  use 
of  the  arsenic  solution.  One  or,  at  most,  two  applica¬ 
tions  each  season  will  keep  down  the  weeds.  Salt  in 
the  dry  form  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  is  not 
so  sure  nor  so  prompt  as  the  arsenic  solution. 


A  CHEAP  AND  HANDY  SHED. 

We  feel  more  and  more  every  year  the  need  of 
handy  little  sheds  or  buildings  about  the  farm  for 
storing  tools,  sheltering  fodder,  and  providing  places 
for  stock.  These  cheap  shelters  at  the  sides  of  barns 
are  very  useful.  Fig.  103  shows  such  a  shed,  which 
may  well  serve  as  a  model.  This  is  built  directly 
against  the  back  cu  the  barn,  15  feet  wide  and  20  feet 
across.  It  is  roofed  with  ruberoid  roofing,  and  the 
sides  covered  with  the  same  material.  The  ruberoid 
is  fastened  on  the  sides  with  llA  inch  half-round 
moldings  placed  18  inches  apart.  After  putting  on 
the  roof,  the  whole:  thing  was  painted  red,  the  color 
of  the  stable,  and  the  moldings  decorated  so  as  to 
match  the  trimmings  on  the  other  buildings.  This 
was  done  five  years  ago,  and  the  shed  is  now  in  just 
as  good  condition  as  the  day  it  was  built.  The-  shed 
is  nine  feet  in  height  against  the  stable  and  six  feet  at 
the  outer  side.  In  ithe  middle  there  is  a  partition. 
The  house  has  a  glass  sash  on  the  east  and  south, 
each  four  feet  wide.  The  floor  of  the  house  is  of 


cement,  and  from  30  to  50  chickens  are  kept  in  it. 
The  other  end  of  the  building  shown  open  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  intended  for  a  tool  house  and  wagon  shed. 
In  Summer  it  is  used  for  that  purpose,  but  in  Win¬ 
ter  a  large  glass  frame  fits  into  the  opening,  so  as  to 
give  a  scratching  shed  for  the  chickens.  Sand  is  put 
on  the  floor  and  the  door  opened  entering  into  the 
house,  so  that  the  hens  may  scratch  and  play  at  will. 
In  the  Spring,  when  the  hens  can  run  outdoors,  they 
are  shut  out  from  this  room,  so  that  it  can  be  used  for 
hatching  or  breeding.  The  ruberoid  roofing  is  a  per¬ 
fect  covering  for  the  shed,  keeping  it  warm  and  dry. 
Such  sheds  placed  at  the  sides  or  back  of  the  farm 
building  often  give  just  the  shelter  needed  for  sheep, 
poultry,  pigs  or  calves,  and  are  much  cheaper  than  a 
special  building  erected  for  the  purpose. 


WHOLESALE  WAR  ON  INSECTS. 

An  Immense  Charge  of  Poison. 

On  page  82,  Prof.  W.  G.  Johnson  told  us  of  a  mill  in 
Canada  which  was  overrun  with  the  Mediterranean  flour 
moth.  The  miller  expected  at  that  time  to  try  the  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  gas  treatment.  We  are  now  able  to  print 
the  following  account  of  this  fumigation  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  great  success.  This  was  without  doubt  the 
largest  charge  of  cyanide  ever  used  at  one  time. 

“The  cubic  contents  of  our  two  buildings  are  290,472 
cubic  feet,  for  which  we  used  152  pounds  cyanide  of 
potassium,  226  pounds  sulphuric  acid,  and  338  pounds 
water.  We  distributed  152  crocks  throughout  the 
buildings,  putting  about  an  equal  number  on  each 
floor,  and  into  each  crock  we  put  IV2  pound  sulphuric 
acid  and  214  pounds  water.  We  then  weighed  out  152 
pounds  of  cyanide  and  put  this  up  in  manila  bags  of 
one  pound  each;  each  bag  was  tied  with  a  string,  upon 
which  was  left  a  loop.  We  placed  screw  hooks  into 
different  parts  of  the  wood-work,  spouts,  elevator 
legs,  etc..,  passing  through  die  hooks  stout  twine,  and 
arranged  so  that  this  twine  should  come  directly  over 


the  center  of  each  crock.  Just  where  the  string  passed 
over  the  crock  we  tied  an  “S”  hook,  and  on  these 
hooks  hung  the  bags  of  potassium.  The  stairways 
leading  from  the  basement  to  the  top  of  our  mill  go 
up  at  the  side,  and  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  building, 
one  stair  directly  above  another.  At  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  mill  farthest  from  the  stairway,  we  started 
six  different  lines  of  string,  tying  one  end  of  each 
line  to  the  opposite  wall,  and  leading  each  string  to 
the  stairway  by  a  different  route  over  the  floor,  and 
tying  each  string  tightly  to  the  stairway  rail,  so  that 
at  the  proper  moment  all  the  strings  on  the  floor 
could  be  cut  at  the  same  time  and  all  the  little  bags 
of  cyanide  would  fall  immediately  into  the  solution; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  bag  fell  directly  into  the 
solution  without  a  miss. 

“Each  opening  at  the  stairs  had  been  provided  with 
a  tight  door.  The  man  who  cut  the  strings  started  at 
the  top  floor  and  worked  downwards,  cutting  the 
strings  on  each  floor  as  he  passed  through,  and  clos¬ 
ing  the  doors  behind  him  as  quickly  as  the  strings 
were  cut,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  even  a  whiff 
of  the  gas  to  reach  him.  We  cut  these  strings  at 
eight  o’clock  Saturday  night,  and  placed  a  man  on 
guard  all  night.  The  odor  of  the  gas  was  quite  no¬ 
ticeable  12  feet  away  from  the  mill,  although  every 
precaution  had  been  taken  to  close  all  the  cracks,  by 
pasting  strips  of  paper  around  the  window  sash  and 
door  frames,  and  otherwise  making  the  mill  as  tight 
as  possible.  We  opened  the  building  at  nine  o’clock 
Monday  morning,  and  could  not  detect  more  than  the 
faintest  odor  of  the  gas.  A  careful  examination 
showed  the  floor  sprinkled  with  moths,  flies,  spiders 
and  occasionally  a  mouse  or  two.  We  examined  care¬ 
fully  for  the  grubs,  and  found  plenty  of  them  dead, 
and  but  two  or  three  alive  in  a  mass  of  flour,  but 
these  were  not  by  any  means  lively.  We  have 
watched  carefully  ever  since — over  two  months — and 


have  not  seen  but  a  very  occasional  moth  since,  and 
to-day,  we  believe,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  moth  in 
our  two  buildings. 

“We  are  delighted  with  the  result  of  using  this 
gas;  in  our  case  it  has  certainly  been  a  decided  suc¬ 
cess.  We  would  say  to  anyone  intending  to  use  this 
gas,  that  they  should  take  every  precaution  to  have 
the  manila  bags  of  good  quality,  because  the  cyanide 
of  potassium  liquidizes,  after  being  placed  in  the  bags, 
and  is  likely  to  drop  into  the  solution  by  the  bag  be¬ 
coming  wet  and  tearing  out  the  bottom  before  the 
strings  are  ready  to  be  cut.” 


BUSINESS  AT  THE  SUBURBAN  NURSERY. 

“This  idea  of  fumigating  nursery  stock  to  destroy 
the  San  Jos6  scale  always  seemed  reasonable  enough 
to  me  until  the  other  day.”  The  speaker  was  a  man 
who  has  followed  this  fight  against  the  scale  closely. 

“Why  have  you  changed  your  mind?  Don’t  you 
think  that  the  gas  will  kill  the  scale?” 

“There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  of  it.  No  doubt  it  is 
the  best  safeguard  we  have,  but  I  never  realized  until 
lately  what  a  nuisance  it  would  be  to  a  certain  class 
of  nurserymen  to  fumigate  every  small  order.  I  re¬ 
cently  passed  a  few  days  at  a  nursery  near  a  large 
town,  where  there  are  many  fine  residences.  The 
people  are  interested  in  fruit  and  ornamental  trees. 
They  do  not  order  by  mail,  but  wait  until  the  day  the 
trees  are  to  be  set  out,  and  drive  right  to  the  nur¬ 
sery.  In  many  cases  the  trees  are  dug  while  they 
wait,  and  they  take  them  home  in  their  carriages. 
They  usually  wait  until  the  eleventh  hour.  Their 
orders  are  small,  and  they  expect  to  be  served  about 
as  quickly  as  they  would  have  a  prescription  put  up 
at  the  drug  store.  Now  Low  can  a  nurseryman 
fumigate  these  little  orders?  The  trees  might  per¬ 
haps  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  whale  oil  soap,  but 
that  would  make  them  smell  so  that  no  one  would 
come  the  second  time.  I  can  see  how  large 
orders  or  small  ones  sent  by  freight  or  ex¬ 
press  can  be  easily  lumped  together  and 
fumigated,  and  I  realize  that  it  is  wise  for  a 
buyer  to  demand  fumigated  trees.  How  can 
these  small  delivered  orders  be  fumigated? 
I  wish  some  nurseryman  with  a  trade  of 
this  sort  would  tell  us  how  he  manages. 
Many  of  such  customers  never  heard  of  the 
scale,  and  you  would  scare  them  half  to 
death  by  telling  them  about  it.  Another 
thing  worth  considering  is  the  great  detail 
in  the  work  of  a  nurseryman  who  supplies 
this  suburban  trade.  He  must  be  quick¬ 
witted,  and  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  to 
tell  people  what  varieties  they  need  and 
how  to  take  care  of  the  trees.  A  person  or¬ 
dering  by  mail  may  write  a  10-page  letter 
about  a  single  tree,  but  you  can  read  it  at 
your  leisure  if  at  all.  A  talkative  buyer  with 
no  value  to  his  time,  who  meets  you  face  to 
face,  cannot  be  dodged.  People  drive  in 
without  any  warning,  and  want  a  small  order  filled 
at  once.  You  may  be  right  in  the  midst  of  a  job 
that  requires  the  most  careful  selection  and  sorting 
You  must  stop  or  send  a  man  to  a  dozen  different 
parts  of  the  nursery  after  this  variety  or  that  of  ap¬ 
ple,  pear,  plum,  peach,  asparagus  or  shrubs.  The 
wonder  is  that  a  man  Keeps  his  head  at  all  under 
such  circumstances,  for  there  are  hundreds  of  chances 
to  mix  up  varieties..  Surely  it  requires  men  with 
patience  and  grown-up  wits  to  handle  the  nursery 
trade.” 


Sulphur  and  Scab.— I  have  used  100  pounds  to  the  acre 
on  potatoes  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  good  tine 
N.  S.  plaster,  with  the  result  of  my  potatoes  being 
entirely  free  from  the  scab. 

I  shall  sow  Essex  rape  in  my  oats  to  feed  off  after 
oats  are  cut;  shall  also  sow  some  for  hen  pasture  in 
Pall.  I  am  going  to  start  an  Alfalfa  patch;  too  much 
cost  for  grass  seed,  mostly  lost  by  drought  and  heaving. 

c.  e.  c. 

We  are  fighting  canker  worms.  From  40  to  50  men  with 
shovels,  poles  and  brushes,  and  a  truck  with  barrels  of 
coal  tar  and  molasses  and  sacks  of  flour  and  sulphur  and 
cans  of  printers’  ink  have  been  in  evidence  in  the  or¬ 
chard  for  two  weeks  past.  h.  q.  k. 

California. 

An  exchange  says  that  a  college  president,  when  asked 
by  a  young  man  whether  he  could  not  take  a  shorter 
course,  replied:  "Oh,  yes,  it  depends  upon  what  you 
wish  to  make  of  yourself.  When  the  Lord  wishes  to 
make  an  oak,  he  takes  a  hundred  years,  but  to  make  a 
squash  he  takes  only  six  months.” 

Crude  Oil  and  Harness.— I  notice  the  question  as  to 
oiling  harness.  I  take  crude  oil,  set  it  afire,  and  let  it 
burn  till  reduced  about  one-half,  then  let  cool  and  oil 
the  harness  with  it,  and  am  never  bothered  with  rats 
chewing  it.  My  harness  is  always  soft,  and  does  well  if 
oiled  Spring  and  Fall,  or  twice  a  year.  It  may  not  be 
the  best  oil  to  use,  but  it  is  cheap  and  better  than  no 
oil  at  all.  I  see  so  much  harness  without  oil  of  any 
kind.  J-  G-  K- 

Baldwin,  Pa. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  It  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

The  Use  of  Lime. 

L.  U.,  Canard,  N.  S.—  How  many  bushels 
of  lime  should  be  put  on  to  the  acre  on  a 
full-bearing  orchard?  When  you  say 
bushels,  do  you  mean  slaked  or  unslaked? 
When  Is  the  best  time  to  apply  It?  Will 
it  do  to  put  it  in  small  heaps,  and  let  it 
slake  itself? 

Ans. — Twenty  to  25  bushels  per  acre 
of  slaked  lime.  A  bushel  means  about 
80  pounds.  We  would  rather  use  it  in 
Spring  —  broadcast  on  the  plowed 
ground  and  well  harrowed  in.  The 
plan  of  putting  the  unslaked  lime  in 
little  heaps  to  air-slake  before  spread¬ 
ing  is  often  followed. 

Rust  on  Bush  Fruits. 

N.  R.,  Hannibal,  Mo.— What  can  I  do  to 
prevent  the  rust  on  blackberry  bushes? 
Will  spraying  help? 

Ans. — The  rust  of  the  blackberry  or 
raspberry  is  due  to  a  fungus  which  en¬ 
ters  the  young  underground  shoots,  and 
grows  up  tnrough  the  canes,  finally  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  leaves.  This  habit  of 
growth  inside  the  cane  renders  spraying 
quite  useless,  as  the  plant  is  seriously  in¬ 
jured  before  the  rust  appears  on  the 
leaves.  About  the  only  preventive  rem¬ 
edy  is  to  dig  out  and  burn  the  infected 
plants  as  soon  as  they  show  disease 
signs.  The  affected  plants  look  sickly, 
and  are  likely  to  be  much  freer  from 
prickles  than  the  healthy  ones. 

Grass  Seeding  Without  Plowing. 

F.  H.,  Ludlow,  Tt.— On  page  252,  S.  C. 
Armstrong  says  he  has  a  meadow  seeded 
down  without  plowing,  and  mowed  now 
about  50  years.  I  have  a  natural  meadow 
that  I  would  like  to  seed  down  without 
plowing,  if  that  is  possible.  It  is  subject 
to  overflow,  and  I  am  afraid  to  plow  it. 
What  course  do  you  advise? 

Ans. — The  meadow  spoken  of,  page 
252,  as  having  been  mown  about  50 
years,  and  seeded  in  the  first  place  with¬ 
out  the  land  being  plowed,  was  forest 
land  with  a  large  growth  of  timber  upon 
it.  The  hard  wood,  beech,  birch  and 
maple,  was  felled  in  the  Winter  and 
Spring,  and  burned  over  in  August.  This 
killed  all  the  briers  and  green  sprouts, 
and  left  the  land  clean.  My  father  plant¬ 
ed  it  to  corn  the  following  Spring.  In 
planting  a  small  hole  was  made  with  the 
point  of  a  hoe,  the  seed  corn  dropped  in. 
and  enough  fresh,  moist  earth  dug  up 
to  cover  the  seed.  The  corn  was  never 
cultivated  (as  the  ground  was  a  network 
of  roots),  or  hilled  up.  Part  of  the  corn 
was  planted  before  the  logs  were  all 
burned  off,  and  it  did  remarkably  well. 
He  had  1,400  bushels  of  corn  (ears).  One 
man  did  nearly  all  the  hoeing  and  the 
ground  was  left  clean  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  The  following  Spring  the  logs 
remaining  on  the  ground  were  piled  and 
burned,  the  land  sown  to  oats  and  grass 
seed — Timothy  and  clover — and  dragged 
in  with  an  old-fashioned  A  drag.  Then 
two  hemlock  tree  tops  were  chained  to¬ 
gether  like  a  drag,  and  that  was  run 
over  the  ground.  After  the  oats  were 
taken  off,  the  ground  was  green  with 
clover,  and  it  cut  a  large  amount  of  hay 
for  years  after.  The  ground  is  rough 
and  uneven,  many  cradle  knolls  and 
rocks,  and  of  course  it  is  impossible  to 
mow  it  with  a  machine,  but  it  never 
fails  to  cut  hay. 

About  20  years  ago  I  began  to  fence  in 
a  few  acres  of  it  each  season  and  yard 
my  cattle  there  at  night.  The  next 
Spring  I  would  move  the  fence  and  make 
a  new  yard.  Early  in  the  Spring,  as 
soon  as  snow  was  gone,  and  while  the 
soil  was  light  and  porous  from  the  frost 
coming  out  of  the  ground,  I  would  go 
over  the  yard  used  the  previous  season, 
and  sow  Timothy  and  clover  upon  the 
places  tramped  bare  by  the  cattle,  and 
soon  there  would  be  a  perfect  mat  of 
grass  all  over  the  yard.  The  next  year 
the  cured  hay  would  cover  the  ground, 


and  we  would  have  to  keep  turning  it 
over  to  dry  and  cure  it.  This  treatment 
is  good  for  15  years,  i.  e.,  it  will  cut  a 
fair  crop  of  hay  without  top  dressing. 
I  cleared  about  15  acres  of  forest  land 
about  15  years  ago.  I  cut  and  drew  off 
all  the  marketable  timber,  cut  down  and 
burned  upon  the  ground  the  small  tim¬ 
ber,  mowed  the  brush  and  briers,  raked 
them  in  piles  and  burned  them,  then 
sowed  oats  and  grass  seed  (four  quarts 
clover  and  eight  quarts  Timothy  per 
acre),  dragged  them  in  with  a  butterfly 
drag,  and  by  the  time  the  oats  were  ripe, 
the  new  grass  was  thick  among  the 
oats,  and  about  a  foot  high.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  after  the  oats  were  run 
through  the  thrasher,  the  straw  and  new 
grass  made  excellent  fodder.  We  cut 
large  crops  of  hay  several  years,  but  I 
am  afraid  the  drought  of  last  summer 
has  killed  it  out  badly.  I  find  this  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  where  land  can  be  seeded 
without  plowing  it  will  cut  good  nay  for 
many  years.  If  once  plowed,  it  should 
be  plowed  and  reseeded  in  from  three  to 
five  years.  If  the  land  spoken  of  by  F. 
H.  is  low,  moist  land,  and  can  be  cut  up 
with  a  sharp  drag,  I  would  sow  it  thinly 
with  oats  in  early  Spring,  then  sow  with 
mixed  grass  seed  and  drag  them  in  to¬ 
gether.  If  the  land  is  covered  with 
brush  or  weeds,  I  would  mow  it  over  in 
July  or  August,  and  as  soon  as  dry,  burn 
the  land  over  and  seed  in  September.  If 
the  land  is  now  in  grass,  but  thin  and  of 
small  growth,  I  would  sow  from  eight 
to  12  quarts  of  mixed  grass  seed  early 
this  Spring,  and  give  it  a  thorough 
dragging  with  a  sharp  drag,  teeth  set 
about  two  inches  deep.  I  have  had  a 
good  catch  on  an  old  meadow  by  sow¬ 
ing  mixed  seed  and  top-dressing  in  early 
Spring — of  course  upon  moist  land. 

8.  C.  ARMSTRONG. 

How  to  Grow  Mangels. 

A.  D.  P.,  Worcester,  Mass.— How  can  I 
raise  a  large  crop  of  mangels?  Will  15 
cords  of  barnyard  manure  and  400  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre  be  sufficient? 

Ans. — The  essentials  to  success  in 
growing  mangel-wurzels  are  a  deep,  rich 
soil  well  prepared,  good  seed  sown  at 
the  proper  time,  and  thorough  tillage  of 
-  the  crop.  With  all  these  conditions 
present  a  large  crop  of  mangels  will  not 
always  result.  The  soil  should  be  a 
loam  or  a  sandy  loam.  Manure  should 
be  applied  in  the  Fall.  Well-rotted  barn 
manure  applied  at  the  rate  of  about  10 
to  12  tons  per  acre,  should  be  plowed 
under  in  November.  Allow  the  land  to 
remain  during  the  Winter  as  left  by  the 
plow.  In  the  Spring  the  land  should  t  ^ 
replowed  and  made  thoroughly  fine  by 
means  of  a  harrow.  Two  or  three  har- 
rowings  will  do  much  to  improve  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil.  Should 
the  soil  be  somewhat  too  porous  and 
light,  the  roller  should  be  used,  after 
which  the  harrow  should  be  used  to 
make  the  seed  bed  fine  and  mellow.  By 
the  middle  of  May  the  seed  should  be 
sown.  Select  some  of  the  large-growing 
varieties  like  the  Mammoth  Long  Red 
or  the  Giant  Yellow,  and  drill  in  rows 
about  22  inches  apart.  Better  use  about 
10  to  12  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  This 
will  necessitate  considerable  thinning, 
but  it  is  better  to  thin  out  than  to  trans¬ 
plant.  Cover  i~e  seed  not  more  than 
one-half  inch  deep,  and  should  the  soil 
c.ntain  a  large  per  cent  of  clay  cover 
the  seed  even  shallower  than  this.  When 
the  plants  are  from  two  to  three  inches 
high,  or  when  the  second  pair  of  leaves 
is  developing,  thin  out  so  that  the  plants 
shall  be  eight  inches  apart.  Frequent 
tilla.'s  should  be  given  with  a  culti¬ 
vator  containing  many  small  teeth.  The 
land  should  be  kept  as  level  as  possible, 
and  no  attempt  made  to  “hill  up.”  By 
following  a  plan  similar  to  the  one  out¬ 
lined  above,  from  25  to  35  tons  of  man¬ 
gels  per  acre  have  teen  obtained. 

If  it  is  desired  to  plant  mangel-wurzels 
this  Spring,  the  manure  may  be  applied 
before  plowing,  and  after  plowing  there 
may  be  applied  as  a  top  dressing  and 
harrowed  in  150  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 


phate  and  70  pounds  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  per  acre.  The  400  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  per  acre  will  not  be  needed. 
Heavy  fertilizing  alone  will  not  result  in 
a  large  crop  of  mangels.  More  depends 
upon  the  thorough  preparation  of  the 
land  than  upon  the  fertilizer  used. 

L.  A.  C. 

Value  of  Steel  Roofing. 

We  receive  a  good  deal  of  complaint  now¬ 
adays  from  farmers  who  in  former  years 
put  steel  roofing,  either  flat  or  corrugated, 
on  their  barns.  The  complaints  are  that 
wherever  cattle  or  hay  are  kept  in  these 
barns,  so  that  moisture  is  formed,  the 
steel  roofing  quickly  rusts,  becoming  leaky. 
We  have  much  the  same  complaint  about 
steel  nails,  as  compared  with  iron.  Are 
these  compaints  well  founded?  Have  you 
found  that  steel  roofing  is  not  a  success 
on  buildings  of  this  kind?  On  the  average, 
how  long  will  it  last,  and  is  it  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  farmers  as  suitable  for  other 
roofs  or  sides  of  farm  buildings? 

Ans. — There  may  be,  probably,  man} 
reasons  for  the  prevalent  opinion  held 
by  farmers  that  steel  rusts  more  readily 
than  iron,  aside  from  the  actual  quality 
involved.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite 
unlikely  that  steel  will  rust  any  more 
rapidly  than  iron.  In  the  substitution  of 
steel  for  iron,  which  has  taken  place  to 
a  marked  extent  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  there  has  been  a  general  re¬ 
duction  in  thickness  and  weight.  As 
steel  is  much  stronger  and  tougher  than 
iron,  such  a  change  could  readily  be 
made  without  complaint  for  many  pur¬ 
poses.  Thin  sheets  of  steel  or  iron  rust 
out  much  more  rapidly  than  thicker 
ones,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  probable 
that  trouble  can  be  traced  to  this  source. 
There  has  been,  in  some  cases,  however, 
a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  that 


"7o  Err  is  Human  .” 


'Hut  to  err  alt  the  time  is  criminal  or 
idiotic.  Don't  continue  the  mistake  of 
neglecting  your  blood.  When  impurities 
manifest  themselves  in  eruptions  or  when 
disordered  conditions  of  stomach,  kidneys, 
liver  or  bowels  appear,  take  Hood' s  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  It  will  make  pure,  live  blood, 
and  put  you  in  good  health. 


THE  HERO 

STRAWBERRY. 

We  own  the  entire  stock  of  this  vain-  , 

. _ _  able  variety.  Get  the  genuine 

BJSPRfl  Self-fertilizer;  prolific  bearer;  large, 

.  8  ,  “—  *  *  '-*  firm  fruit;  ships  long  distance  in  good  1 
'  rendition  ;  darkr-d  color;  delicious  flavor.  Only  n  limited  num- 1 
I  her  of  plants  at  these  low  prices.  Simrlo  plants,  til ;  t>  for  $3  ; 
i  per  do/..  II  t Hit' RON’S  Nurseries,  R»x  29  lterlin,  Md. 


Peach  Trees 

10  Apple,  Plum  or  Pear 
80c.;  10  Dwarf  Pear  G0c.; 

10  Quince  75c.;  10  Grape, 

Gooseberry  or  Currant 
50c.  Write  Quickly.  C.  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD 
CO.,  Charleston.  W.  Va. 


P URTHEK  REDUCTION  in  price  of  peach  trees 
No.  1,  litfcts.:  3  to  4  ft.  lHcts.  ;  2  to  3  ft.  lc. 
each.  All  1  yr.  from  bud.  All  leading  varieties.  Kept 
dormant  and  in  good  shipping  condition  till  June  1st. 
Circular  free.  R.  S.  Johnston,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


Trees.  Plants. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

H1GHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


POR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Kansas  and  Nemaha  Blackcaps;  Loudon,  Miller 
and  Marlboro  Raspberry;  Erie,  Eldorado  and  Minni- 
waski  Blackberry.  Best  varieties  Strawberries  and 
Seed  Potatoes.  WALTER  E.  TABER, 

“Lakeview  Farm.”  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


certain  kinds  of  pure  and  soft  steel  do 
rust  more  rapidly  than  iron.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  difference  between  iron  and  steel 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  steel  con¬ 
tains  less  impurity,  and  is  made  by  a  dif  -* 
ferent  process.  The  principal  impurity 
is  carbon,  which  is  present  in  larger 
quantities  in  the  iron  than  in  the  soft 
steel.  The  carbon  may  in  many  in¬ 
stances  be  somewhat  of  a  protection 
against  rusting,  but  there  is  no  certain 
evidence  of  this  protection;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  grade  of  steel  may  be  used  which 
contains  some  impurity  that  tends  to 
make  the  material  rust  out.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  if  the  steel  sheets  be  put  on 
as  thick  as  iron  ones,  and  are  thoroughly 
painted  on  both  sides,  they  will  last  fully 
as  well.  [prof.]  r.  c.  carpenter. 

Cornell  University  . 


DK  best  by  test— 74  YEARS.  We 
WANT  MORE  Salesmen 


DA  V  CASH 

r/\I  WUKIY 


FOR  SALE  Seed;  1,000  Bushels  Cow  Peas. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del 


IIICEU^Weare  Headquarters  for 

I- 111  at  IIU  Seed  &  Plants. 

HJ  Valuable  book  about  It,  telling  how  togrow  thousands  ol 
dol  larR  worth ,  what  used  for  and  who  Is  grow  ing  it.Sent  for  1  Oc 

AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  ROSE  HILL,  New  York. 


New  Vineland  Bush 
Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Grown  by  the  originator.  By  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  50  for  75c. ;  100  for  $1.25.  By  express, 

$1  per  100;  $6  per  1,000.  500  furnished  at 
1,000  rates.  Order  now. 

inUMQnU  P,  OTnirCO  217  &  219  Market  Street, 

JUrl HoUll  &  O  I  UKto,  Philadelph ia,  Pa. 


For  $2,  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  1  Alpha,  1  Parry’s 
Giant,  1  Early  Reliance  and  1  Paragon  chestnut  tree  grafted, 
worth  $3.25.  Full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  Certificate. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 


Business  Apples 


A  fine  selection  for  business  and  for 
profit:  York  Imperial,  Sutton,  Grimes, 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Arkansaw  or 
M.  B.  Twig,  Baldwin,  Greening,  Hubbard- 
ston  and  others.  Also,  Kieffer,  Bartlett  and  other  business  pears.  No  finer  assortment  fruit  trees 
for  business;  no  better  values  any  where.  Those  who  know  us  best  trust  us  most,  and  you  will  find 
it  safe  in  every  way  to  place  your  orders  with 

The  Rogers  Nurseries,  Tree  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SLUG  SHOT 


KILLS  INSECTS  ON  CURRANTS,  ETC. 

In  use  since  1880.  Is  effective  and  safe  to  use. 

SOLD  1IY  SEEDSMEN  EVERYWHERE. 
Send  for  Free  booklet  on  Bugs  and  Blights  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  FishklU-on-Hudsou,  N.  Y 


Poultry-House  Roofing 

must  be  cheap,  durable  and  entirely 
airtight  and  waterproof. 

P  &  B  Ruberoid  Roofing 

is  what  you  want.  Invaluable  for  siding  and  for 
keeping  floors  dry  and  warm. 

Write  ns  for  samples  and  prices. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

Nos.  81  and  83  John  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.' 


A  Deposit  of  Bat  Guano.  A  Stone  Whip.— The  Chicago  Record  mense  schools  of  these  fishes  feed  all 

M.  M.h  Alva,  Okla.—We  have  discovered  'tells  of  the  mule  drivers  who  guide  their  Summer  in  the  shoal  waters  of  the  small 

b"Lf.U,?.n°in  long  teams  over  the  stony  mountains  of  bays  and  inlets  along  the  coast  of  Vir- 

Feru:  ginia  and  neighboring  regions.  No  fish 

Beside  his  long  whip,  which  is  handled  that  I  have  ever  tasted,  not  excepting 

with  great  skill  and  accuracy,  he  carries  the  famous  Brook  trout,  is  better  flavor- 

a  bag  full  of  small  stones  as  an  auxiliary,  „  - _ ,  T.  .. 

and  shies  them  at  the  leaders  with  an  aim  f*  01  m°1G  frGG  fr°m  bones’  From  tbe 
that  David  himself  could  not  have  excelled.  Iatter  Part  of  the  Summer  until  the 

Indeed,  he  can  touch  the  tip  of  the  ear  of  water  begins  to  get  cold  in  October,  is 

the  leader  of  his  eight-mule  team  nine  the  time  to  catch  them.  Gill  nets  are 

times  out  of  10  with  a  pebble  not  bigger 
than  a  pigeon’s  egg,  and  can  hit  any  other 
part  of  the  body  of  any  other  beast  in  the 
team  with  unerring  skill. 

We  have  known  western  drivers  to 

3.76  practice  this  plan — sometimes  with  little  marshes  to  the  deep  water,  often  jump- 

Peruvian  guano  is  not  extensively  potatoes.  They  throw  at  the  leaders,  in£  a  foot  or  two  above  the  surface, 

used  in  this  country  now,  yet  for  some  and  just  as  the  missile  strikes  the  horse.  They  feed  almost  entirely  at  night,  and 

purposes  it  is  highly  prized.  It  con-  shout  his  name.  This  makes  him  start  this  is  the  time  to  set  the  nets  near  a 

or  mind  the  lines  quickly. 


a  cave  which  has  been  only  partially  ex 
plored,  but  sufficiently  to  enable  us  safely 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  deposit 
available,  at  not  less  than  200  carloads 
within  the  next  six  months.  We  have  so 
far  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  com* 
mercial  value  of  the  product.  How  does 
it  compare  with  other  guano? 

Ans.— Nine  samples  of  bat  guano 
from  Texas  averaged,  as  compared 
with  Peruvian  guano,  as  follows: 


Nitro¬ 

gen. 

Peruvian  guano  ....7.85 
Bat  guano  . 6.47 


Pot¬ 

ash. 

2.61 

1.31 


Phos. 

Acid. 

15.26 


commonly  used,  as  the  fatbacks  are  very 
easily  alarmed  by  any  noise,  and  will 
rush  at  the  slightest  sound  from  their 
feeding  grounds  in  the  edge  of  the 


tains  not  only  the  excrement  of  birds 
which  live  largely  on  fish,  but  also  the 
bones  of  dead  birds.  This,  with  bones 
of  dead  fish,  give  it  a  high  proportion 
of  phosphoric  acid.  Bat  guano  also 
contains  some  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
bats,  and  will  be  bought  on  guaranteed 
analysis  by  most  fertilizer  manufactur- 


Process  Butter. — Dairy  Commission¬ 
er  Grosvenor,  of  Michigan,  tells  how  this 
stuff  is  prepared: 

Unsalable  dairy  or  creamery  butter, 
bought  at  a  low  price  in  the  Spring  and 
Summer,  is  melted  and  the  butter  fat 
drawn  off.  The  curd  originally  present 


school  and  try  to  drive  them  into  it, 
where  they  are  held  by  their  gills,  if  not 
so  small  as  to  go  through  the  meshes. 
I  have  helped  catch  thousands  in  this 
way,  sometimes  working  in  the  water  all 
night.  It  is  royal  fun.  But  their  habit 
of  jumping  makes  it  possible  to  catch 
them  in  a  boat.  By  carefully  moving  a 
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COLD 

Is  made  n  using  or  selling  the  Nagley  Automatic 

TRANSPLANTER. 

Used  in  transplanting  Tobacco.  Cabbage,  Celery, 
Tomatoes,  Sugar  Beets,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Strawber- 
berrles  and  other  plants.  Potato  planting  attachment 
extra.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work.  Write 
for  prices.  NAGLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  6ENTLEMAN  STRAWBERRY. 

#50  in  Gold  for  First  and  #35  for  Second  Prize 
for  the  TEN  HEAVIEST  BERRIES  grown  in  1901. 
Berries  U>4  inches  in  circumference.  Perfect  flower, 
shape  and  foliage.  Offered  for  the  ilrst  time  at  $2 
per  dozen,  delivered  free.  R.  N.  LEWIS, 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


QWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  -  Jersey  Yellow, 
#1.50  per  1,000.  Vineland  Bush,  *1  per  100,  by  mail. 
Also  other  varieties.  Send  for  circular. 

FRANK  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.J. 


ers.  They  will  demand,  first  of  all,  a  *n  the  butter  is  rejected,  thereby  removing  low  skiff  into  a  school  that  is  feeding, 

guarantee  of  the  soluble  nitrogen  in  the  ^ilk^s  nl- 'added  To  this^utter  *nd  then  makInS  a  by  striking  the 

guano.  The  experiment  station  at  Still-  fat  and  stirred  in  so  as  to  be  evenly  mixed  Doat  or  the  water  with  an  oar,  or  by  any 
water,  Okla.,  will  analyze  the  guano  for  throughout,  when  the  whole  mass  is  cooled  other  means,  they  will  make  a  wild  rush, 
you.  These  deposits  are  very  deceptive. 

They  are  usually  made  in  quite  thin  lay¬ 
ers  on  large  mounds  in  the  cave.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  solid  hill  of  guano,  but  the 
proportion  is  often  not  much  greater 
than  the  rind  of  a  thick-skinned  orange. 


quickly,  so  as  to  prevent  the  separation  of  leaping  clear  over  the  skiff  sometimes, 
the  “butter  oil.”  This  milk  soon  sours.  and  some  of  tliem  landing  in  it  Iq  Qn^ 

the  casein  therein  is  coagulated,  and  thus  ,  ,  ,  _ 

there  is  provided  an  artificial  curd  which  evenin&  my  IO  er  caught  333  of  these 
contains  a  percentage  of  nitrogen  about  fishes  in  a  small  skiff  in  this  way,  over 
the  same  as  that  of  the  curd  of  real  dairy  and  about  his  oyster  beds,  having  no  one 


The  Hope  Farm  man  will  miss  it  if  he 
tries  to  raise  a  garden  where  those  hogs 
have  rooted;  they  will  so  puddle  the 
ground  that  it  will  take  it  a  long  time 
to  get  in  shape.  I  have  been  there  sev¬ 
eral  times,  and  even  on  our  light  lands 
it  takes  two  years  at  least  to  get  land 
in  good  shape.  c.  f.  a. 

Claremont,  Va. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  judge  that  this  is  right. 
The  soil  in  the  pig  yard  is  packed  down 
hard  as  a  floor.  We  think  that  it  could 
be  plowed  and  limed,  and  then  left  to 
break  up  so  as  to  grow  a  good  crop  of 
corn.  After  that  we  think  it  would  be 
suitable  for  a  garden.  Lime  has  a  re¬ 
markable  effect  on  these  tough,  hard- 
packed  soils.  After  all,  the  hen  is  the 
best  animal  to  go  before  a  garden,  and 
the  worst  one  to  get  into  it. 

Short  Stories. 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  prints  this 
bit  of  rare  good  sense: 

If  a  man  should  hire  a  lot  of  laborers, 
and  point  to  the  field  and  say  “go  to 
work,”  without  direction  or  supervision, 
he  would  be  called  a  fool,  fit  for  an  idiot 
asylum;  and  yet  thousands  of  men  do  just 
as  silly  a  thing,  when  they  depend  on  mere 
physical  energy  for  results.  The  various 
members  of  the  body,  the  limbs  and  bones 
and  muscles,  are  common  laborers,  and 
their  work  amounts  to  little  if  the  over¬ 
seer,  the  brain,  shirks  its  duty. 

That  is  true,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
the  farmer  makes  a  mistake  when  he 
does  not  go  to  the  scientists  for  help. 
These  men  study  the  forces  of  Nature 
for  him,  and  he  can  use  their  knowledge 
if  he  will. 

Irish  Silage. — The  following  note  is 
found  in  the  Farmer’s  Gazette,  published 
in  Dublin,  Ireland:  — 

The  silage  system  has  of  late  years  been 
but  very  little  heard  of  in  this  country. 
Fifteen  or  16  years  ago  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  green  grass  were  preserved  by 
this  system  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  nowadays  the  plan  is  but  very 
little  availed  of,  though  there  are  still  a 
good  many  districts  in  which  farmers  re¬ 
sort  to  this  method  of  preserving  the 
produce  of  some  of  their  rough  meadows. 
Judged  by  the  trying  test  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  silage-making  has  proved 
anything  but  the  great  improvement  on 
hay-making  that  some  of  its  advocates 
were  at  one  time  wont  to  claim  for  it. 

Indian  corn  is  not  grown  in  Ireland, 
and  “silage”  there  means  green  grass 
put  in  pits  or  stacks  without  drying.  No 
wonder  such  stuff  “is  little  heard  of.” 
America  is  the  great  silage  nation. 


butter.  The  butter  fat  of  this  renovated 
butter  does  not  materially  differ  from  or¬ 
dinary  butter  fat  in  any  of  its  chemical 
properties. 

Our  name  for  this  stuff  is  deviled  but¬ 
ter.  It  is  in  one  way  a  more  dangerous 
fraud  than  oleo.  In  fact,  it  is  likely 


to  help  him.  They  are  thought  to  jump 
better  sometimes  if  a  lantern  is  kept  in 
the  boat,  but  I  never  noticed  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  this  respect.  When  the  salt 
water  is  full  of  phosphorescence,  and 
the  fishes  are  jumping  and  rushing 
that  a  good  deal  of  oleo  gets  into  market  through  the  water  in  all  direction's,  it  is 


in  the  “process”  butter  packages. 

A  Hen’s  Hearing. — We  have  heard  of 
the  “eye  of  the  eagle,”  the  scent  of  the 
bloodhound,  “the  nose  of  the  rat,”  and 
other  statements  which  mark  various 
animals  as  specialists  in  the  use  of  one 
sense  or  another.  Now  we  are  told  that 
hens  have  a  wonderfully  keen  ear.  At 
Monon,  Ind.,  dining  cars  are  run  on  to  a 
side  track  and  swept  out.  The  hens 
ranging  in  the  vicinity  gather  around 
these  cars  for  their  dinner  with  clock¬ 
like  regularity.  The  story  goes:  — 

These  Wabash  hens,  so  acute  is  their 
sense  of  hearing,  can  distinguish  the 
whistles  of  the  dining-car  trains  from 
those  of  the  local  passenger  and  the  freight 
trains,  or  even  from  that  of  a  locomotive 
running  wild,  and  that  they  sit  placidly 
on  their  nests  or  scratch  gravel  in  a  non¬ 
chalant  way  upon  the  approach  of  all  loco¬ 
motives  save  those  pulling  the  dining  cars. 
And  this  is  not  all.  These  same  hens  can 
distinguish  the  whistles  of  the  locomotives 
on  the  dining-car  trains  at  incredible  dis¬ 
tances,  so  that  if  one  of  these  trains  is  20 
minutes  late,  for  instance,  intending  pas¬ 
sengers  do  not  look  at  the  blackboard  bul¬ 
letin,  but  merely  note  the  distance  of  the 
hens  picking  their  way  toward  the  cross¬ 
ing.  It  is  asserted,  moreover,  that  Hoos- 
iers  thereabouts  of  a  mathematical  turn 
of  mind  have  an  easy  system  of  setting 
their  clocks  and  watches  to  railroad  time 
by  the  movements  of  these  sharp-hearing 
hens. 

Had  we  been  asked  to  name  the  sharp¬ 
est  ear  we  would,  with  our  limited  ob¬ 
servation  of  animal  life,  have  suggested 
the  ear  of  the  hired  man  when  the  time 
for  blowing  the  dinner  horn  has  arrived! 
At  any  rate  what  may  be  called  the 
“stomach  nerve”  always  quickens  the 
ear! 

Another  Fish  Story. — Last  year  a 
story  was  told  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
catching  fishes  by  alarming  them  so  that 
they  jumped  into  boats.  It  is  my  turn 
to  tell  about  something  of  this  kind  that 
I,  too,  know  to  be  true,  in  rowing  boats 
in  some  of  the  narrow  streams  of  Kan¬ 
sas  I  have  had  bass  of  several  species 
jump  in  the  boats  in  their  alarm  and 
haste  to  get  away.  But  here,  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  we  have  the  champion 
jumping  fish,  except  the  giant  tarpon. 
It  is  commonly  known  here  as  fatback, 
and  farther  south  as  Jumping  mullet. 
In  size  it  ranges  from  six  to  eight  inches, 
and  is  about  the  shape  of  a  Speckled 
trout,  and  is  the  color  of  a  herring.  Im- 


a  beautiful  and  exciting  scene. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth.— Ada). 


Q  EEI)  POTATOES — It.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and  Carman  No.3 
w  7,000  bushels  to  offer;  lirst-class.  Price  low.  One 
bushel  or  a  carload.  A.  J.  Norris,  Cedar  Falls.  Ia. 

QARM1N  NO.  3  $0.50 

SEED  POTATOES.  *  per  bbl. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Early  Bovee  $4.00  per  bbl.,  all 
bbls.  4  bu.  Dewey,  the  great  cropper,  per  bbl.  $fi  00. 
Wholesale  list  free.  GEO.  A.  BONNKLL.Waterloo.N.Y 

The  Slag  Phosphate 

is  not  in  the  Fertilizer  Trust.  □  We  are 
still  selling  at  old  prices.  Orders  must 
be  sent  in  early  to  receive  prompt 
shipment.  Address 

JACOB  REESE, 

400  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nursery  Stock 

can  be  made  more  profitable  by  forcing 
rapid  growth  so  as  to  bring  the  trees 
into  market  a  year  earlier.  This  is  done 
by  the  judicious  use  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

in  combination  with  other  agricultural 
chemicals  upon  the  young  trees.  Rapid, 
healthy  and  certain  growth  assured. 
Try  it.  Write  for  free  pamphlets  to 
John  A.  Myers,  12-OJoh  u  St.,  New 
York.  A  'Urate  for  sale  by  fertilizer  deal¬ 
er's  everywhere. 

Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers . 


Agricultural  Chemicals. 

For  lowest  prices  on  Muriate  and  Sulphate  of  Potash, 
Kainit,  other  Agricultural  Chemicals,  Acid  Phosphate,  etc., 
address 

He  American  Agricultural  Ciiemical  Go  26  Broadway,  New  York,  Jf.  Y. 

>uL.Uiu.L\lm.L.Uu 


ARE  always  rich  in 
ammonia  and  potash, 
and  are,  therefore,  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  Market 
Gardeners'  use,  and  give 
phenomenal  results  in 
growing  large  crops  of 
superior  quality  Potatoes, 
Onions,  Cabbages,  Mel¬ 
ons,  Squashes,  and  gen¬ 
eral  market  truck. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Spring  Is  Here  at  last,  as  evidenced 
by  a  flight  of  Purple  martins  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  few  swifts,  or  Chimney 
swallows.  The  Meadow  lark  has  been 
piping  his  tuneful  lay,  really  the  sweet¬ 
est  of  all  the  vernal  sounds,  for  several 
weeks,  but  has  often  been  interrupted  by 
raw  and  frosty  weather.  Crocuses  have 
bloomed  and  faded.  Scillas,  and  the 
hardy  and  cheerful  little  Chionodoxas, 
are  already  past  their  best,  but  Narcissi 
in  several  varieties,  and  established  hya¬ 
cinths,  are  blooming  bravely  while  the 
first  tulip  is  just  opening.  Burbank,  Sat- 
suma  and  Red  June  plums  are  in  full 
bloom,  and  Abundance  is  closely  follow 
ing.  A  few  early  peaches  are  opening 
small  red  flowers.  The  first  shrubs  to 
open  are,  of  course,  the  golden  Forsyth- 
ias  and  the  fragrant,  but  less  showy 
bush  honeysuckle,  Lonicera  fragrantis- 
sima,  while  the  Japan  quinces  (Cy- 
donias),  and  Judas  trees,  or  redbuds, 
show  a  few  expanding  blooms. 

Asparagus  Fields. — A  few  miles  east 
of  the  Rural  Grounds  are  the  old  and 
famous  asparagus  fields  of  Middletown, 
within  shipping  distance  of  the  Jersey 
village  of  mat  name.  Here  Conover’s 
Colossal  asparagus,  until  the  advent  of 
the  rust,  one  of  the  most  profitable  of 
all  varieties,  is  said  to  have  originated, 
and  has  been  most  extensively  grown, 
but  is  now  rapidly  being  discarded  for 
the  Palmetto,  which  has  proved  so  much 
more  resistant  to  this  difficult  pest  that 
single  rows  and  chance  plants  can  be 
identified  in  any  part  of  a  field  of  other 
varieties  during  the  Fall,  as  they  usually 
remain  green  and  vigorous  long  after 
the  others  are  browned  with  rust.  With¬ 
in  a  square  mile  or  so  more  asparagus 
is  produced  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  County.  The  growers  believe  in 
the  liberal  application  of  animal  ma¬ 
nures,  and  cart  the  product  of  the  New 
York  stables  from  the  railroad  all  Win¬ 
ter,  spreading  it  as  fast  as  brought  to 
ibhe  fields.  The  average  applications 
rather  exceed  10  tons  to  the  acre,  and  in 
all  about  1,300  tons  were  used  this  Win¬ 
ter,  costing  about  $2,000,  delivered  at 
Middletown.  A  good  season  for  these 
Jersey  asparagus  growers  means  re¬ 
ceipts  of  about  $150  per  acre,  or  nearly 
$20,000  for  the  130  acres  tributary  to 
Middletown.  The  asparagus  is  shipped 
to  New  York  or  sold  to  neighboring  can¬ 
neries.  Heavy  manuring  and  assiduous 
cultivation  seem  to  be,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  antidotes  to  the  rust,  providing  re¬ 
sistant  varieties  like  the  Palmetto  and, 
to  a  less  extent,  the  Argenteuil,  are 
grown. 

A  Naturalized  Foreigner. — One  of 
the  first  plants  to  push  into  growth  in 
this  locality  is  the  Tawny  day  lily, 
Hemerocallis  kwanso,  which  has  become 
extensively  naturalized  along  roadsides 
and  in  waste  places  throughout  the  coast 
region,  it  is  contemporary  in  its  Spring 
awakening  with  the  common  skunk  cab¬ 
bage  of  the  marshes  (Pothos  icetidus), 
but  has  the  great  advantage  of  giving  a 
profusion  of  coppery-yellow  lily-like 
blooms  in  midsummer.  The  various 
species  of  Hemerocallis  are  natives  of 
southern  Europe  and  middle  Asia,  ex¬ 
tending  to  Japan.  Some,  like  H.  flava 
and  H.  graminea,  bear  brilliant  yellow 
sweet-scented  flowers,  and  are  common 
in  old  dooryards,  while  the  single  and 
double  forms  of  H.  fulva  and  H.  kwanso 
are  less  cultivated.  A  very  large-flower¬ 
ing  species,  H.  aurantiaca  major,  was 
introduced  a  few  years  ago  from  Si¬ 
beria,  but  ha'  not  proved  very  hardy, 
and  as  yet  is  not  often  seen.  The  Tawny 
day  lily,  which  term  may  be  equally  ap¬ 
plied  to  either  H.  fulva  or  H.  kwanso, 
as  there  is  .ittle  difference  between  them, 
seems  able  to  hold  its  own  against  our 
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native  vegetation,  and  the  large  clumps 
and  masses  that  are  encountered  in  our 
Summer  rambles  add  a  distinct  charm  to 
the  locality.  These  fine  hardy  plants 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Funkias,  or  Plantain  lilies,  though  both 
belong  to  the  Liliaceae,  and  are  popu¬ 
larly  called  “day  lilies.”  Funkias  have 
white,  pink  or  blue  flowers,  while  the 
various  species  of  Hemerocallis  all  pro¬ 
duce  large  blooms  of  yellow  shades.  In 
parts  of  the  Southwest  the  Pardanthus, 
or  Blackberry  lily,  has  also  extensively 
escaped  from  cultivation,  and  is  found 
disseminated  through  the  fields  and 
woodlands.  This  is  a  fine  plant,  weli 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden,  but  it  is 
not  a  lily,  as  it  belongs  to  the  Iris  fam¬ 
ily. 

Those  Greenhouse  Chickens.  —  On 
page  208  we  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
comfort  the  Rural  Grounds  chickens  se¬ 
cured  from  our  greenhouse  accommoda¬ 
tions.  Those  little  fellows  spent  possi¬ 
bly  lv  nights  and  half  as  many  days  un¬ 
der  the  warm  pipes,  and  have  thriven 
greatly.  None  have  been  lost,  though 
they  have  grown  so  familiar  that  it  re¬ 
quires  much  circumspection  to  keep 
from  stepping  on  them,  as  they  swarm 
about  one’s  feet  on  entering  the  poultry 
yard.  This  extra  protection  during 
sharp  weather  has  made  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  strong,  rapid  growth  and 
a  debilitating  check,  due  to  exposure. 
However,  excessive  tameness  in  one’s 
fowls  has  its  drawbacks,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  these  early  birds  will  meet  an 
untimely  fate  as  broilers,  as  they  are 
getting  too  lazy  to  search  for  their  food. 


A  VETERAN  HORTICULTURIST. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Shelton,  of  Fayetteville, 
Ark.,  gives  some  interesting  facts  about 
the  late  John  S.  Downer,  of  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Downer  began  his  married  life  on  a 
heavily-timbered  tract  of  rich  land  in 
Kentucky.  As  soon  as  he  got  one  field 
cleared  he  planted  a  small  orchard  of 
apple  trees.  He  also  began  planting  ap¬ 
ple  seeds  for  stock  on  which  to  graft, 
and  thus  extended  his  orchard.  In  this 
way  a  surplus  of  fine  trees  soon  accumu¬ 
lated  on  his  hands,  and  he  began  to  give 
away  specimens  to  his  favorite  neigh¬ 
bors.  Finally  some  of  tne  wealthier  ones 
insisted  that  he  ought  to  take  pay  for 
these  trees,  and  in  this  way  he  started  a 
nursery  business,  which  finally  became 
the  largest  of  any  in  that  section  of 
country.  Really  Mr.  Downer  became  a 
nurseryman  several  years  before  he 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  Mr.  Downer 
soon  began  to  travel  over  the  country  in 
the  Fall,  collecting  specimens  and  choice 
apples,  and  taking  cuttings  from  the 
trees  in  order  to  propagate  them.  It  got 
so  that  people  would  carry  and  send  him 
seedlings  that  they  thought  extra  fine, 
and  Mr.  Downer  would  graft  and  care 
for  them  so  as  to  see  what  they  amount¬ 
ed  to.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Ben 
Davis  apple  was  really  started.  Mr. 
Downer  heard  of  this  fine  apple  off  in 
Butler  County,  Ky.,  and  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  from  farm  to  farm  until 
he  found  the  place  where  the  tree  was 
growing.  It  was  on  a  poor  farm  owned 
by  an  old  man  named  Ben  Davis,  who 
raised  apple  trees  and  sold  them  to  his 
neighbors  in  a  small  way.  He  had  no 
name  for  the  apple,  and  so  Mr.  Downer 
began  calling  it  Ben  Davis,  for  Mr.  Davis 
claimed  to  have  raised  it  from  seed.  It 
would  appear  that  there  have  been  three 
men  named  Ben  Davis,  and  that  each  of 
them  did  originate  an  apple  named  for 
himself,  but  Mr.  Shelton  is  confident  that 
Mr.  Downer  found  the  original  Ben.  At 
any  rate,  Ben  has  been  going  on  ever 
since,  earning  money,  if  not  reputation, 
for  those  who  sold  him.  Mr.  Downer 
was  also  the  originator  of  the  Charles 
Downing  strawberry.  He  was  a  great 
personal  friend  of  Charles  Downing,  and 
he  was  glad  to  name  his  strawberry  after 
his  friend.  Mr.  Downer  also  first  propa¬ 
gated  and  sent  out  the  Wild  Goose  plum. 
The  origin  of  this  plum  has  often  been 


told.  A  wild  goose  was  shot  as  it  was 
flying  home  to  the  South  in  the  Fall. 
After  being  kept  some  days  as  a  curi¬ 
osity,  this  goose  was  thrown  into  a  fence 
corner,  where  it  lay  and  decayed.  A 
seedling  sprang  up  there  and  proved  to 
be  a  plum  tree,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  tree  grew  from  a  seed  that  was  in 
the  craw  of  the  goose.  Mr.  Downer 
heard  of  this  plum,  went  and  examined 
it,  and  immediately  secured  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right  to  propagate  the  tree.  Speci¬ 
mens  were  sent  all  over  the  country,  but 
no  one  had  ever  seen  it  before.  It  proved 
to  be  an  acquisition  ranking  much  high¬ 
er  in  the  plum  family  than  Ben  Davis 
did  among  apples,  although  the  latter 
has  brought  far  more  money  to  those 
who  handled  it.  Mr.  Downer  seems  to 
have  had  an  eventful  life,  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  did  good  service  to  his  fellow  men 
in  thus  propagating  and  securing  for 
them  these  new  and  valuable  fruits. 


Farm,  Furnace  and  Factory  says  that 
rust  and  rot  are  the  implement  makers' 
best  friends,  and  farmers  should  not  form 
their  acquaintance. 

Winter  Pears  Wanted.— Has  it  ever  oc¬ 
curred  to  you  to  note  the  lack  of  Winter 
pears?  If  any  part  of  your  farm  is  suit¬ 
able  for  pears,  varieties  later  than  the 
Bartlett  are  very  profitable,  and  but  few 
are  grown,  hence  they  command  good 
prices.  I  don’t  count  the  sand  pears  (Kief- 
fer,  Le  Conte  or  Garber),  as  worth  plant¬ 
ing  under  any  circumstances;  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  Kieffer  craze  which  is 
raging  at  present.  This  craze  is  just  the 
reason  why  good  late  pears  should  be 
planted.  If  any  part  of  the  farm  has  a 
northwest  incline  or  slope  that  is  the  place 
for  a  pear  orchard.  f.  f.  w. 


For  several  years  I  have  been  afflicted  with  Asthma 
and  Jayne's  Expectorant  Is  the  only  medicine  that 
has  ever  given  me  any  relief.— LUKE  VANAMAN, 
Rockwell,  Tex.,  November  4, 1895. 

Aid  digestion  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 
—Adv. 


Perfect  Fruit  an 

Is  produced  by  perfect  spray- 
Ing.Perfect  gprayingis  done  by 

EMPIRE  KING 

AND 

GARFIELD  KNAPSACK 


in  the  gtirrinj 
An  automatic 


trough 

easiest  in  the  work, 
keeps  the  strainer 
Idm» 

_  No  leather 

or  rubber  valves.  Send  for  free  book 
on  spraying.  Agents  wanted*  , 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  Market  St.,  Lock  port,  N. 


free  from  thick,  raw  poison. 
Bible  to  scorch  the  foliage.  No 
or  rubber  valves.  Send  f  or  fr 


LEGGETT^ 
[plOjSl 


(HA 


A  Dry  Sprayer 

No  Water  or  Plaster. 

Dusti  Ties,  Both  or  Tins. 

Two  rows  of  potatoes  as 
fast  as  you  walk,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  Agtfits 
wanted.  Catalogue  and 
spray  calendar  free. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 


your  Fruit  Trees  and 

24  styles  spraying  outfits.  Heat 
and  cheapest.  For  prices  and 
full  treatise  on  spraying  all  Fruit  andVegetable  crops 

address  WILLIAM  STAHL,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


Spraying  Pays 

If  you  have  the 
right  pump. 
Our  No.  305 out¬ 
fit  is  as  good  a 
pump  as  ever 
was  sold,  and 
you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  when 
you  learn  the 
price.  We  sell 
I’ump,  Barrel, 
5  Feet  of  Hose, 
Graduated  Noz¬ 
zle,  which 
throws  a  spray 
as  fine  as  mist. 
Extension  Pipe 
for  high  trees, 
and  with  first 
order  from 
every  town,  10 
lbs.  of  Paris 
Green  free.  Write  for  book  telling  all  about  it, 
and  how  and  when  to  spray. 


ROSS  BR0S.WMaM!er’  FRONT  ST. 


A  RARE  COMBINATION 


HARTMAN  steel  rod 

nHn  1  mMI*  PICKET  FENCE. 

Boat  and  handsomest  for  lawns,  parka,  cemeteries,  school  grounds 
— anything.  Send  tor  our  frte  catalogue — know  more  about  it. 

HARTMAN  M’F’G.  C0„  BOX  19  ELLWOOD  CITY.  PA. 
Or  Room  70,  809  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


FARM  FFNPF  is  to  24  cents  per  rod.  Built  without 
l  nil  ill  1  Lit  UD  machine.  First  inquiring,  where 
not  introduced,  gets  special  terms  and  agency. 
BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO.,  Box  258,  SmithviUe,  O 


A  NICE,  SWEET,  PLUMP 

sclioolma’  am  pleases  the  eye.  So  does  Page  Fence. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO„  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


oon  Saves  Its  Cost 


A  Labor  Saver ■ 


A  12-Year 
Old  Boy 


can  do  more  and  better  work,  either 
In  the  Held  or  garden,  with  this 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  can  do  with  common  hoes. 
Plows,  hoes,  cultivates— astrideor  between  rows.  Ifnoagent 
b  vour  town  send  SI. 35  for  sample  delivered  and  terms  to  agents. 

Ulrich  Mfg.  Co.,  ZORiver  St., Rock  Falls, III. 
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THE  SOUTH  SIDE 
FRUIT  CARRIERS  AND  BASKETS 
PETERSBURG,  VA. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 


B 


ERRY  BASKETS.— Buy  now  while  cheap. 

CHARLES  I.  ALLEN,  l’erryvllle,  Conn 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  FENCING 

requires  few  posts,  no  top  or  bottom  rail.  Will  not 
sag  or  buckle:  easily  erected;  when  completed  costs 
less  than  old-style  netting.  Our  circulars  give  net 
prices.  Freight  paid. 

JAMES  S.  CASE  (Box  N),  Colchester,  Conn. 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREL 


■Jgk- 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratohei 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
Is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  In  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mail  you  a  sample  to 
test  If  you  will  send  us  12o.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Clr.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  87,  Leesburg,  O. 


Farmers,  Attention ! ! 

Now  that  wire  is  cheaper, 
you  better  build  that  fence! 
The  Superior  Fence  Ma¬ 
chine  builds  all  kinds  of 
fences  for  18  to  30  cents  a 
rod.  Ask  your  hardware 
dealer  for  one.  If  he  hasn't 
them,  we  will  send  one  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $4.75. 
SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  CO., 

184  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich 


Steel  Wheels  wagons 

Any  size  wanted,  any  width  of  tire.  Hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  For  catalogue  and  prices  write 
Empire  Manufacturing  Co.,  Quincy,  I1L 


Fruit  Packages 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Wire-Stapled  Standard  Berry  Baskets. 

These  Baskets  are  stronger,  more  durable,  and  far 
superior  to  any  other  basket  made.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  price-list. 

"WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Monroe  County,  (Lock  Box  43),  WEBSTER,  N.  Y 


Good  Fruit 

always  finds  a  ready  market,  but  to  bring  top 
prices  it  must  be  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
and  substantial  packages.  We  have  every¬ 
thing  in  the  basket  line.  All  sizes  of 

Berry 
Baskets, 

Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 
■ave  money.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and 
new  price  list  Special  price  in  carload  lots. 

A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

120  Warren  Street,  New  York  City. 

AN  EARLY  ORDER  WILL  SAVE  MONEY 


(Other  People’s  Profits 

have  increased  25  to  60  per  cent,  when  they  began  to  spray  th*  right  <cay- 

'  SIX-ROW  SPRAYERS 


AND  CLIMAX 

Read  now  the, 


if  eri 


with  the  right  sprayer,  the  PEPPLER  .  . .  - . . 

They  will  do  as  muoh  for  you.  EeadTiowthey  spray  30  acres  a  day, 
,  how  they  save  34  the  poison,  increase  crops  one-half,  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  in  one  season.  Catalogue  contains  spray  calendar,  formulas,  etc.  Sentfree. 
I  also  manufacture  the  Improved  Riggs  Plow  and  Riggs  Furrowers. 
THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  60,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.J. 


UTIMII  rsrV  »  H'HMl  I  H  M  I 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Spring  Thoughts.— Sunday,  April  29, 
was  a  beautiful  day.  It  was  one  of  those 
soft  balmy  days,  full  of  smiles  and  sun¬ 
shine,  that  makes  the  northern  farmer  for¬ 
get  the  six  rough  months  that  lie  behind 
him.  The  plum  trees  were  in  full  bloom, 
and  the  cherries  were  starting.  The  crab 
apples  were  a  mass  of  green,  and  the  pears 
were  budding  out.  Above  the  barn  or¬ 
chard  Hope  Farm  swept  like  a  wave  of 
green  up  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where 
the  brown  potato  Held  began.  The  lighter 
green  of  the  sprouting  oats  and  the 
darker  green  where  the  nitrate  of  soda 
had  been  put  made  a  beautiful  contrast. 
It  was  a  lovely  view,  and  I  dreamed 
away  half  an  hour  looking  at  it.  To  stand 
by  the  barn  and  drink  in  all  this  beauty 
and  feel  that  this  sunshine  was  too  bright 
even  for  the  mortgage  to  throw  a  shadow 
on  us,  was  inspiring— I  can  tell  you.  Hugh 
and  Charlie,  Grandmother  and  the  Madame 
went  to  church  behind  Nellie.  Aunt 
Jennie  and  the  Cutting  prepared  dinner, 
and  I  wandered  and  talked  with  the  little 
folks.  Frank  and  Dan,  Major,  Peter  and 
Mrs.  Jersey  and  Blossom  greatly  enjoyed 
a  sermon  by  Dr.  Green  Grass  in  the  pas¬ 
ture.  “Eat  and  be  filled”  seemed  to  be 
their  text. 

Potato  Planting.— We  are  getting  our 
seed  in  faster  this  year  than  ever  before. 
The  weather  has  been  suitable,  and  the 
work  was  pushed  hard.  There  are  a 
dozen  good  reasons  why  we  should  get 
the  crop  in  early.  When  the  work  delays 
and  dawdles  corn  planting  and  cultivating 
is  sure  to  suiter.  North  of  us  corn  is 
often  planted  before  potatoes,  but  it  al¬ 
ways  pays  us  to  reverse  this  order.  We 
have  used  sulphur  on  all  seed.  It 
makes  bad  business  on  a  windy  day,  for 
the  sulphur  gets  into  .he  eyes  and  makes 
them  smart.  I  feel  sure  it  will  help,  how¬ 
ever,  though  I  question  whether  it  will  be 
equal  to  soaking.  Our  large  potato  field 
is  a  long  distance  from  the  barn,  up  a 
steep  hill  which  makes  a  hard  climb  for 
the  horses.  Every  time  I  see  them  toiling 
up  I  drive  a  new  nail  in  the  determination 
to  put  all  the  manure  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  farm.  Fertilizer  is  good  enough  for 
that  hill. 

Studies  In  Sod.— I  have  done  some¬ 
thing  this  year  which  may  shock  some  of 
our  good  friends.  We  have  one  hillside 
where  the  sod  was  tough— even  for  the 
Jersey  article.  We  plowed  it  last  Fall 
and  did  our  best  to  destroy  it,  but  it  was 
very  much  alive  this  Spring.  Some  things 
in  life  get  worse  the  more  you  stir  them— 
that  sod  was  one  of  them.  The  plow  and 
Cutaway  just  turned  it  up  to  the  light. 
The  best  ambition  of  such  sod  is  to  “rise 
and  seek  the  light,"  but  that  runs  right 
against  the  desires  of  a  man  who  wishes 
to  raise  a  good  crop  of  potatoes.  After 
some  thought  I  kicked  one  of  my  pet 
theories  outdoors  and  decided  not  to 
Spring-plow  that  field.  We  harrowed  it 
four  times,  twice  with  the  Acme  and 
twice  with  a  light  slanting-tooth  harrow. 
This  left  the  upper  surface  fine  as  an  ash 
heap,  but  did  not  disturb  the  grass  which 
had  been  turned  over  and  pressed  down. 
Then  we  took  the  Robbins  potato  planter, 
lifting  up  the  front  plow  so  that  the  seed 
was  put  right  down  into  the  rotting  sod, 
without  turning  it  up.  We  also  lifted  the 
covering  discs,  so  that  a  light  ridge  was 
thrown  over  the  seed  without  tearing  the 
grass  up.  I  reason  that  the  seed  pieces, 
right  down  in  that  sod — which  has  been 
pressed  and  packed  by  the  Acme — will 
not  suffer  seriously  from  drought,  and  dig 
easily.  But  now  then,  some  friend  with 
a  long  memory  will  start  up  and  say,  “I 
thought  you  were  the  man  who  said  the 
thing  to  do  with  sod  is  to  kick  it  up  to  the 
surface  and  kill  it!”  I  shall  have  to 
admit  it.  I  said  that  before  I  actually 
had  such  a  case  to  handle!  As  I  live  and 
learn  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  a  large 
share  of  the  advice  so  freely  offered  has 
“ought  to  be”  instead  of  “is”  for  its 
starting  germ.  After  the  way  this  Fall- 
plowing  has  turned  out  would  I  not  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  the  sod  freshly  turned  in  the 
Spring?  Why  yes.  I  think  the  soil  would 
be  in  better  shape,  but  it  would  put  us 
fearfully  behind  with  our  work  to  plow  all 
the  farm  this  Spring. 

Good  Friends.— I  never  did  have  so 
much  respect  for  the  Robbins  potato 
planter.  We  worked  with  it  on  a  steep 
hillside  among  rocks  and  stones,  and  in 
tough  old  sod.  It  did  its  duty  from  plow 
to  disc.  It  isn’t  made  to  break.  After 
this  year’s  test  I  know  that  it's  no  toy. 
.  ...  It  is  always  well  to  have  a  few 
standard  remedies  in  house  and  barn. 
The  Hope  Farmers  are  not  heavy  dosers, 
but  now  and  then  a  linament  or  some  sim¬ 
ple  remedy  for  a  pain  or  a  cold  comes  in 
useful.  Horses  are  liable  to  Injury. 
Wounds  often  annoy  them  and  cut  down 
their  usefulness.  Tuttle’s  Elixir  is  a 
remedy  that  may  well  be  in  a  farmer’s 
barn.  It  is  soothing  and  healing.  A 
friend  of  mine  used  it  on  a  colt  that  had 


cut  its  leg,  with  fine  results.  ...  We 
have  begun  to  cut  soiling  crops  for  the 
humans.  In  the  late  afternoon  you  will 
often  see  Aunt  Jennie  and  the  little  folks 
walking  up  the  lane  with  basket  or  pan. 
They  are  kitchen  scouts  after  water  cress, 
which  they  pick  from  the  little  brook  be¬ 
low  the  spring.  A  good  saucer  of  water 
cress  served  with  vinegar  or  salad  dress¬ 
ing  will  put  one  in  such  an  agreeable  frame 
of  mind  that  he  will  even  call  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  slice  of  that  tough  ham  of 
ours.  The  kitchen  scouts  dig  dandelions 
also,  so  we  have  little  need  of  “Spring 
medicine.”  Putting  sulphur  on  the  po¬ 
tatoes  gives  us  all  enough  of  that  ele¬ 
ment,  I  can  tell  you.  .  .  .  Some  peo¬ 
ple  handle  a  piece  of  potato  seed  as  if  it 
were  some  tender  delicate  thing  that 
would  die  if  you  looked  hard  at  it.  Not 
so.  A  well-cut  seed  piece  is  tough.  It’s 
the  whole  shop— a  sprout  with  its  nursing 
bottle  fastened  to  it.  It  is  surprising 
what  a  seed  piece  will  stand  with  dig¬ 
nity.  In  some  places  the  discs  jumped 
a  stone  and  left  a  piece  right  out  in  the 
sun.  Does  it  die?  Not  a  bit.  The  cut 
part  dries  up,  but  the  sprout  talks  louder 
than  ever.  Run  over  with  a  weeder  or 
cultivator  a  few  days  later  and  these  or¬ 
phans  may  make  the  best  plants  in  the 
field. 

Ground  Feed.— The  Madame  has  now 
seven  pupils  in  her  little  school.  She  has 
her  eye  on  a  little  stone  school  house 
some  day— back  by  the  spring.  The  Bud 
is  proud  enough  at  night  when  her  record 
is  100.  “We  all  got  100,”  she  said  one 
night.  “But  how  much  did  Mother  get?” 
“Why,  she  got  105!”  The  little  school  has 
proved  quite  a  success.  We  are  very  glad 
the  children  have  started  their  educa¬ 
tion  at  home.  .  .  .  Charlie  brought  some 
roots  of  cassava  back  from  Florida.  He 
has  planted  it  at  the  end  of  a  row  of 
asparagus.  They  tell  great  stories  of 
what  this  root  will  do  in  Florida,  but  I 
doubt  its  value  up  here.  We’ll  try  it 
though.  A  failure  may  have  some  fun  and 
profit  in  it.  ...  A  blind  man  could  tell 
the  difference  between  the  oats  where  we 
used  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  where  none 
has  yet  been  used.  No  use  talking,  the 
nitrate  is  wonderful  stuff  to  force  growth 
of  stem  or  leaf.  ...  I  have  a  bag  of 
dried  blood  which  is  said  to  be  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute  for  meat  in  feeding  poultry.  The 
ducks  like  it,  but  I  do  not  think  the  hens 
consider  it  equal  to  animal  meal.  A 
duck  may  take  a  prize  for  fat,  but  never 
for  a  display  of  the  finer  feelings.  Billy 
Berkshire,  Jr.,  and  his  gang  vote  unani¬ 
mously  for  the  dried  blood.  A  pint  of  it 
in  a  pail  of  swill  will  give  the  pigs  many 
of  the  marks  of  blooded  stock.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  dried  blood  as  pig  feed 
will  often  do  more  for  the  pig  than  the 
blood  he  obtains  from  his  parents.  .  .  . 
The  sweet  corn  started  in  pots  has  made 
an  excellent  growth.  I  am  afraid  the  pots 
were  too  small,  and  that  the  root  growth 
has  been  too  much  cramped.  The  mel¬ 
ons  in  the  large  pots  look  well.  .  .  . 
We  try  to  keep  the  work  team  moving  at 
a  fair  pace  every  pleasant  day.  This  team 
is  really  to  the  farm  what  the  engine  is 
to  the  factory.  It  mustn’t  stand  still. 
We  can,  if  need  be,  hitch  Major  and 
Nellie  as  a  second  team  ror  light  harrow¬ 
ing,  and  this  greatly  rushes  the  work. 
“Work,  for  the  night  is  coming”— when  we 
can  only  cut  potatoes!  That’s  about  the 
way  we  feel  just  now  at  Hope  Farm. 
.  .  .  .  I  am  going  to  plant  the  Rural 
Thoroughbred  flint  corn.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  farmer  near  here  who  grows  flint 
corn,  but  I  have  always  liked  this  variety. 
It  yields  well  and  suckers,  so  that  the 
fodder  is  very  fine.  h.  w.  c. 


Notes  from  Kansas. 

Thrashing  Corn.— On  page  292  you  have 
an  article  on  thrashing  corn.  Every  one 
of  your  readers  should  send  10  cents  in 
postage  to  Hon.  F.  D.  Coburn,  Topeka, 
Kan.,  and  get  his  latest  quarterly  report 
of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
entitled  “Forage  and  Fodder,”  and  learn 
all  the  up-to-date  Kansans  know  about 
the  subjects.  There  is  an  illustrated  ar¬ 
ticle  on  handling  and  thrashing  corn  fod¬ 
der.  This  may  prove  of  interest  to  many. 

Dishorning. — When  calves  are  young, 
and  the  small  buttons  can  be  felt  and 
are  yet  loose  from  the  skull,  cut  them  out 
with  a  knife,  and  the  germ  is  removed, 
and  there  will  be  no  horns.  The  calf 
will  suck  your  finger  while  you  do  it. 

What  Killed  Lice.— On  page  292  H.  S. 
H.  asks  what  killed  the  lice  on  his  hogs. 
Cedar  shavings  are  death  to  lice.  Crude 
petroleum  will  destroy  all  lice  and  nits 
also  without  harming  the  hog.  Put  it  on 
them,  or  on  a  cloth  nailed  to  a  rubbing 
post,  or  pour  it  in  their  wallow. 

“Moon  Blindness.”— I  have  a  valuable 
mare  that  goes  entirely  blind  in  one  eye 
about  every  three  months  regularly,  then 
recovers  her  sight  perfectly.  She  has 
done  this  for  three  years.  I  have  never 
treated  her  for  it.  I  expect  her  to  keep 


it  up.  When  her  eye  recovers,  no  one 
can  see  anything  the  matter  with  it. 
When  at  its  worst,  it  looks  like  a  bad 
blood  boil  and  really  seems  to  be  a  boil 
in  the  eye,  and  is  very  painful.  Had  I 
used  veterinary  medicine  on  her  eye,  of 
course  I  should,  like  S.  J.  B.,  on  page  293, 
have  thought  the  medicine  cured  it. 

Kansas.  c.  Norton. 


JOTASH  gives  color , 
flavor  and  firmness  to 

all  fruits.  No  good  fruit 
can  be  raised  without 


Concord  Grape  Remembered.  —  A. 
group  of  notable  people  met  recently  in 
the  cottage  at  Concord,  Mass.,  where  E. 
W.  Bull  lived,  and  where  the  Concord 
grape  originated.  Among  the  speeches 
was  one  by  F.  B.  Sanborn,  who  said: 


Potash. 

Fertilizers  containing  at  least 
8  to  io%  of  Potash  will  give 


This  invention,  I  day,  exceeds  in  benefit 
to  the  human  race  that  affair  at  the  North 
bridge,  when  the  embattled  farmers  scan¬ 
dalized  the  officers  of  his  sacred  majesty 
of  England  by  firing  their  wretched  mus¬ 
kets,  our  friend,  the  renowned  occupant 
of  this  cottage,  sent  his  volley  of  grape 
among  mankind— soothing  their  palate, 
mitigating  their  ailments  and  cheering 
their  depression.  Instead  of  covering 
these  hillsides  with  minute  men,  resisting 
the  heaven-ordained  government  of  ‘the 
better  element’  (meaning  the  millionaires 
and  their  sons-in-law,  the  princes  and 
dukes),  Mr.  Bull  covered  them  with  rows 
of  the  well-ordered  Concorn  vine. 

The  Massachusetts  people  have  erect¬ 
ed  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  Baldwin 
apple.  They  also  made  Mr.  Bull  com¬ 
fortable  in  his  old  age. 


KENDALL’S 


SPAVIN 

...CURE 


the  old  reliable  remedy  for  gpnvln*,  Ringbones, 
Splint*,  Curb*,  etc.,  and  all  forma  of  Lamcne**.  It 
works  thousands  of  curea  annually.  Cures  without  a 
blemish,  as  it  does  not  blister. 


Searsburg,  Bennington  Co.  Vt.,  Jan.  26,  'OH. 
Gentlemen : — I  have  without  a  doubt  used  100  bottles  of  your 
Spavin  Cure  In  the  past  ten  years  on  my  horses  with  good  success.  I 
think  it  is  the  best  liniment  for  lameness  on  the  market. 

I  have  lost  your  kook,  please  send  me  one  at  once. 

Yours  respectfully,  W.  L.  PRATT. 
Such  endorsements  as  the  above  are  a  guarantee  of 
merit.  Price,  $1;  six  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family 
use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  KEN  DALE’S 
SPA  VIN  CURE,  also  “A  Treatise  on  tho  Horse,” 
the  book  free,  or  address 

OR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..  EN0SBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


Newton’s  Heave,  Cough, 
Distemper  and  Indiges¬ 
tion  Cure,  Wind,  Throat 
and  Stomach  Troubles. 
Send  for  dealers  and 
users’  letters.  $1  per  can. 
Express  allowed. 

Newton  Horse  Remedy  Co.,  (Y.),  Toledo,  O. 


REPUTATION  MAKER. 


here  is  no  place  where  a  i 
don  Is  more  valued  than  in  the  milk  or 

*  butter  dairy.  Good  milk  and  good 
butter  make  a  good  reputation, and 
increases  demand  accordingly. 

he  Perfection 

COOLER  AND  AERATOR 

will  make  a  reputation  for  you  by  making  your  milk 
perfect.  Send  for  catalog  of  Farm  and  Dairy  supplies. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  nanir..  Box  12.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


T  TSEthe  Champion  Milk 
Cooler-Aerator,  and 
have  sweet,  tine-flavored, 
long-keeping  milk— Up- 
to-date  machinery  pays 
in  dairying  as  in  every¬ 
thing  else.  Get  our  book 
about  the  Champion. 
CHAMPION  MILK 

COOLER  CO., 

Milk  Dealers’  Supplies, 
39  Railroad  Street, 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 


best  results  on  all  fruits.  Write 
for  our  pamphlets,  which  ought 
to  be  in  every  farmer’s  library. 
They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nas»au  St.,  New  York. 

Exhausted  Land » 

The  first  element  to  become  exhausted 
in  laud  is  nitrogen.  The  application 
of  100  pounds  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

per  acre  will  supply  this  and  produce 
astonishing  results.  It  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  available  source  of  nitrogen. 
More  about  it— use  and  results,  iu  our 
book,  ‘‘ Food  for  Plants;”  mailed  free. 
Write  Joint  A.  Myers,  12-OJolin  St., 
New  York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by  fertilizer 
dealers  everywhere. 

Write  at  once  for  List  of  Deaio 


Catalog  Free.  Write  now. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  Day** 

Guaranteed.  Double 
and  Combination  Beam 

OSGOOD  10*Centriil8tl 

BINCHAMTON.N.Y. 


<( 


SWIMBATH” 


N ON-POISONOUS 

Sheep  Dipping  Powder 

H  (PATENTED) 

prevents  and  destroys  fly,  lice,  ticks  and 
all  parasites,  on  sheep,  cattle,  horses  and 
dogs.  An  Invaluable  cure  for  scab. 
Easily  prepared,  easily  used.  Most  eco¬ 
nomical.  Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed 
If  used  as  directed.  On  receipt  of* l 
suflicient  powder  for  20  gallons  of  “dip’* 

,  will  be  delivered  free. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 


THETOBACCO  WAREHOUSING  AND  TRADING  CO. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


*  Sf  V 


DIP 

YOUR 

SHEEP 

COOPER 
DIP 


m 


25-gallon  pkt.,  50c.;  100-gallon  pkt.,  $2. 

If  druggist  cannot  supply  send  $1.75  for  100-gallon 
pkt.  to  J.  D.  MERCER,  68  Murray  St.,  New  York. 
Premiums  to  Patrons.  Get  Pamphlet. 


SHEEP-SHEARING  REVOLUTIONIZED. 


Chicago  Sheep -Shearing  Machine. 


Stewart’s  Patent. 
Price,  $15.00. 

The  only  Sheep  Shearing 
Machine  ever  invented. 
The  day  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  hand  shears  is  past 
Over  one  million  sheep 
shorn  last  season  with  this 
machine.  Thousands  of 
testimonials.  Saves  from 
one-half  to  one  pound  wool 
from  each  sheep.  Pays  for 
itself  the  tlrst  season.  Be 
humane  and  don’t  butcher 
your  sheep.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  circular. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT  CO., 

158-60  Huron  St.,  Chicago. 
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THE  RUBY  QUEEN. 

We  have  about  2,000  applications  for  the  Ruby 
Queen  rose  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  fill  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  The  remaining  stock  is  just  a  little  im¬ 
mature,  and  while  it  could  be  shipped,  we  think  it 
better  to  keep  it  for  two  or  three  weeks  yet  in  the 
hands  of  the  experienced  growers.  Those  who  are 
anxiously  looking  for  it  will  please  have  patience, 
and  look  for  it  in  about  two  or  three  weeks.  There  is 
yet  sufficient  time,  and  all  will  be  supplied. 

* 

Those  experiments  at  the  Vermont  Station,  given 
on  page  335,  show  that  soluble  arsenic  is  death  to 
living  plants.  That  shows  what  may  happen  when 
soluble  arsenic  is  used  for  spraying  useful  trees  or 
plants.  Paris-green  is  the  best  form  of  arsenic  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  dissolve.  The  water  merely  carries 
the  poison  suspended  or  mixed  in  it.  Any  substitute 
for  Paris-green  that  contains  soluble  arsenic  is  dan¬ 
gerous  stuff  to  use. 

* 

A  New  York  State  judge  decides  that  when  a  horse 
is  frightened  by  an  automobile  so  that  he  runs  away 
and  breaks  the  wagon,  the  driver  of  the  automobile 
is  not  liable  for  damages.  The  idea  is  that  horseless 
carriages  and  bicycles  have  as  much  right  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  highway  as  pedestrians  or  horse  vehicles.  If  they 
are  handled  properly,  the  horse  must  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  at  the  risk  and  cost  of  his  driver. 
That  is  about  the  substance  of  the  decision,  which  is 
hard  on  horses  and  horsemen. 

* 

A  scientific  friend  who  has  done  work  which 
promises  to  be  of  great  practical  value  to  farmers, 
says: 

Science  and  practice  must  go  side  by  side,  under  the 
same  yoke;  and  if  they  do  not  work  steadily  together, 
“there  is  something  wrong  with  one  of  the  animals,  and 
the  driver  must  apply  the  lash.” 

Who  is  to  be  the  driver— the  scientist  or  the  prac¬ 
tical  man?  At  present  there  seem  to  be  two  drivers, 
and  while  they  stop  to  argue  the  working  team 
stands  still — right  in  good  working  weather. 

• 

We  have  been  expecting  a  wet  season  for  the  East¬ 
ern  States,  yet  thus  far  the  weather  has  been  dry 
and  cool.  The  grass  has  not  yet  been  hurt,  but  unless 
we  have  a  wet  May  the  hay  crop  will  be  short.  In  any 
case,  wet  or  dry,  the  farmer  with  average  stock  to 
feed  should  prepare  now  for  some  soiling  crop  to  help 
out  the  drought  which  is  sure  to  come.  Mr.  Clinton 
is  right  in  saying  that  most  farmers  cannot  bear  to 
cut  down  the  corn  they  planted  for  grain,  even  though 
the  green  stalk  would  make  twice  as  much  milk  as  the 
dry  stalk  and  grain.  That  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
we  should  plant  some  crop  designed  for  green  feeding 
and  for  nothing  else. 

* 

The  village  of  Cornwall.  New  York,  has  a  woman’s 
improvement  society.  Its  business  is  to  set  out  and 
care  for  trees,  remove  weeds  and  other  unsightly  ob¬ 
jects,  and  improve  the  general  appearance  of  the 
village  streets.  Recently  the  society  offered  a  reward 
of  10  cents  per  hundred  for  egg  clusters  of  the  tent- 
caterpillar.  The  principal  of  the  school,  as  a  further 
inducement,  offered  a  $3  bat  and  ball  to  the  boy  who 
should  secure  the  largest  number  of  clusters.  Both 
boys  and  girls  took  hold  with  a  will.  A  committee  of 
one  was  appointed  to  receive  and  burn  the  eggs.  They 
came  in  in  lots  of  from  50  to  100.  Some  boys  brought 
in  as  many  as  4,000.  The  total  number  was  35,000.  It 
is  yet  too  early  to  tell  what  effect  this  will  have  on 
the  prevalence  of  the  tent-caterpillar  in  the  village. 


But  the  work  is  to  be  continued  in  the  Fall,  and  if  the 
result  is  at  all  favorable,  it  will  no  doubt  be  con¬ 
tinued.  As  compared  with  a  man  a  woman  spells 
clean  in  italics.  This  is  why  they  should  be  put  on 
school  boards  and  improvement  societies. 

± 

An  official  committee  in  England  has  been  receiving 
expert  opinions  on  the  subject  of  food  preservatives. 
Regarding  salicylic  acid,  one  physician  described  it  as 
a  slightly  acrid,  irritating  substance,  which  is  used 
externally  for  the  removal  of  warts  and  corns,  and  is 
a  most  undesirable  article  to  put  in  food.  A  public 
analyst  stated  that  he  had  found  it  in  a  number  of 
temperance,  non-alcoholic  drinks.  Concerning  bo- 
racic  acid,  a  physician  described  its  ill  effects  upon 
children,  and  stated  that,  experimenting  upon  himself, 
he  had  found  15  grains  a  day  sufficient  to  produce 
sickness,  headache,  and  digestive  derangements.  It 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  such  preservatives 
should  be  absolutely  prohibited  in  milk,  which  is 

largely  the  food  of  invalids  and  infants. 

* 

It  has  been  hard  work  to  make  Europeans  realize 
the  value  of  Indian  corn  as  a  food  for  humans.  We 
have  increased  our  exports  of  corn,  but  most  of  it 
goes  to  feed  horses  and  cattle.  The  Danes,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  buy  our  corn,  feed  it  to  their  cows,  and  make 
butter  which  competes  with  ours  in  the  English  mar¬ 
ket.  The  chief  reason  why  the  poor  of  Europe  will 
not  eat  corn  is  that  they  consider  it  brute  food — good 
for  horses  and  cattle,  but  unfit  for  humans.  The  idea 
of  sharing  their  dinner  with  the  horse  or  cow,  al¬ 
though  on  separate  plates,  doesn’t  suit  them  at  all. 
The  Government  should  send  an  army  of  corn  bread 
cooks  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  show  how  close 
they  can  come  to  making  angel  cake  out  of  “brute 
food.” 

* 

Analytical  chemists  find  it  difficult  to  detect  reno¬ 
vated  butter  by  the  tests  that  are  entirely  satisfactory 
in  testing  oleo,  but  it  is  now  said  that  photography 
surmounts  this  difficulty.  Pure  freshly-made  butter 
contains  only  amorphous  (shapeless  or  uncrystal¬ 
lized)  fat,  but  any  heating  process,  such  as  is  followed 
in  renovation,  and  running  in  of  milk,  immediately 
generates  fat  crystals.  In  oleo,  there  are  the  crystals 
of  meat  fat  added  to  the  cotton-seed  oil.  Light  passed 
through  pure  unrenovated  butter  appears  dull  and 
translucent,  but  when  there  are  crystals  in  it,  bright 
and  dark  spots  appear,  making  a  peculiarly  shaded 
picture.  By  this  process  deviled  butter  can  be  de¬ 
tected  readily  enough  to  convince  anyone  of  ordinary 
observation.  It  is  asserted  that  it  is  not  unusual  for 
oleo  to  be  sold  as  renovated  butter. 

* 

The  local  papers  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  some  rea¬ 
son  do  not  seem  willing  to  give  the  farmers  a  fair 
showing  in  the  “milk  war”  which  is  described  on  page 
341.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  it  is  all  too  easy  for 
daily  papers  to  frighten  their  readers  and  thus  work 
great  injury  to  honest  men.  The  action  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Board  of  Health  is  the  strongest  argument  we 
have  yet  observed  for  taking  the  handling  of  these 
animal  diseases  right  out  of  reach  of  such  so-called 
medical  men.  It  is  a  species  of  tyranny  which  every 
self-respecting  American  should  denounce.  As  a  rule 
the  local  Board  of  Health  is  an  organization  in  which 
brains  and  common  sense  are  boarded  up  and  nailed 
down.  The  milkmen  have  engaged  ex-Attorney-Gen- 
eral  Hancock  as  their  counsel,  and  we  hope  that  they 
will  exhaust  every  fair  means  to  maintain  their  rights. 
We  understand  that  the  Board  of  Health  will  shut 
their  eyes  when  grocers  send  out  into  the  country 
after  milk.  The  fight  is  against  the  farmers.  If  the 
Witter  bill  had  passed  the  last  Legislature  this  trouble 
could  not  have  occurred.  Here  is  another  case  where 
the  farmers  kept  quiet  until  laws  directly  against 
their  interests  were  passed! 

* 

Australian  wheat  growers  experienced  a  loss  from 
smut  of  $250,000  on  the  total  crop  of  1898.  Bluestone 
pickle  has  always  been  effective  in  preventing  smut 
in  the  colony,  so  the  prevalence  of  the  trouble  during 
this  particular  season  was  attributed  to  neglect  of 
the  precaution.  It  was  found,  however,  that  seed 
wheat  had  been  as  carefully  treated  as  during  pre¬ 
vious  seasons,  but  farmers  reported  that  “pickled” 
seed  had  suffered  quite  as  badly  from  smut  as  that 
not  treated.  It  was  discovered  that  large  consign¬ 
ments  of  inferior  bluestone  had  been  put  upon  the 
market,  and  the  loss  largely  resulted  from  this.  In 
some  cases  copperas  was  substituted  for  the  sulphate 
of  copper.  Wheat  growers  were  very  indignant  over 
the  fraud,  and  applied  to  the  government  for  remedy, 
asking  that  the  Fertilizers  act  be  made  applicable  to 
this  case.  It  appears  the  general  opinion  among  Aus¬ 
tralian  wheat  growers  that  the  steeping  process,  now 
generally  adopted,  is  not  so  effective  as  spreading  the 
grain  upon  the  barn  floor,  and  sprinkling  it  with  a 


solution  allowing  two  ounces  of  bluestone  to  the 
bushel.  Warning  is  given  against  putting  the  grain 
back  in  the  old  bags,  which  are  very  likely  to  retain 
smut  germs. 

* 

Last  week  Mr.  Alva  Agee  told  of  using  rye  to  “sour 
the  soil”  as  part  preparation  for  a  white  potato  crop. 
Many  farmers  have  noticed  that  where  manure  was 
used  on  the  potatoes  the  per  cent  of  scab  was  high, 
while  perhaps  in  the  same  field  the  crop  was  quite 
smooth  where  a  sod  was  plowed  under.  In  planting 
potatoes  year  after  year  on  the  same  ground  we  have 
noticed  less  scab  when  a  catch  crop  like  rye,  cow 
peas  or  Crimson  clover  came  in  between.  The  ex¬ 
planation  seems  clear.  The  manure  being  alkaline, 
gave  the  scab  germs  a  favorable  condition  for  growth. 
The  green  crop  was  sour  and  destroyed  or  delayed  the 
action  of  the  germs.  There  are  some  farmers,  with 
small  farms,  who  would  find  it  greatly  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  grow  potatoes  on  the  same  ground  year 
after  year.  They  can  do  it  by  growing  rye  or  clover 
in  between. 

* 

An  honest  man  in  New  York  State  sends  his  dollar, 
orders  the  Ruby  Queen  rose,  and  adds: 

I  had  intended  to  drop  the  paper,  on  account  of  the 
Hope  Farm  Notes,  the  punishment  of  the  children  being 
very  disagreeable  to  me,  but  wife  wants  the  rose— and 
I  can  skip  the  Notes! 

A  good  red  rose  and  a  well-read  and  sensible  wife 
make  a  strong  combination.  We  hope  our  children 
will  learn  such  regular  habits  of  behaviour  from  the 
rose  that  they  will  never  need  another  whipping.  The 
immense  demand  for  this  rose  has  been  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  feature  of  this  year’s  subscription  season.  It 
shows  that  there  is  some  one  about  the  farm  home 
who  has  something  beside  corn  and  potatoes  in  eye 
and  mind.  “The  rose  is  a  peach!”  writes  another 
man.  Dr.  Van  Fleet  did  not  intend  to  grow  fruit  on 
thorns  when  he  started  the  Ruby  Queen,  yet  that 
definition  is  probably  correct! 

* 

BREVITIES. 

UNCLE  SAM  TO  JOHN  BULL. 

Say,  John— we've  wrestled  lively  in  our  day, 

You  know  my  knuckles  carry  little  fat; 

The  man  who  downs  you  has  no  time  for  play 
When  you  get  mad— I’ll  testify  to  that. 

No,  I  don’t  want  to  right,  although  I  could 
Pull  coat  and  vest  if  need  be  even  now, 

But,  John,  I  tell  you— as  a  good  friend  should. 

Just  what  I  think  about  this  ugly  row 
Down  there  in  Africa — you  understand 
How  sort  of  touchy  our  folks  always  get 
When  some  big  fellow  lifts  a  heavy  hand 
To  crush  some  little  chap— it  makes  ’em  fret, 

Deserve  just  what  they  get?  Well,  maybe  so— 

I’ve  had  to  whip  some  of  my  children,  too, 

But  if  I  had  another  child  as  low 
As  India  is— I’ll  tell  you  what  I’d  do. 

I’d  let  the  Dutchmen  wait  and  go  and  nurse 
My  starving  daughter  back  to  health  once  more; 

I’d  use  my  coin  to  bless  with— not  to  curse 
Now,  “them’s  my  sentiments!”  right  to  the  core, 

All  right,  old  man,  you  know  just  where  I  stand, 

You  can’t  scare  me— you  know  just  what  I  think; 

I  wish  you’d  let  that  job  of  whipping  stand 
And  give  your  starving  daughter  food  and  drink. 

No  use  talking— there  is  a  great  Alfalfa  boom  starting. 

Will  one  dollar  per  acre  pay  the  cost  of  weeds  on 
your  farm? 

Get  the  fact  in  mind  that  hay  is  dried  by  the  wind, 
rather  than  by  the  sun. 

Why  no,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  poultry 
house  should  be  kept  in  a  foul  condition. 

The  backbone  of  the  plant— potash;  the  muscle  of  the 
plant,  phosphoric  acid— the  courage  and  nerve— nitrogen. 

A  good  season  this  for  using  nitrate  of  soda  in  the 
grass  and  grain  crops.  It  will  greatly  help  in  a  dry 
Spring. 

It  is  suggested  that  oleo  manufacturers  should  use 
goat  fat  in  making  their  product,  because  the  goat  is  a 
natural  butter. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  questions  about  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  field  of  oats  and  peas.  A  picture  is 
shown  on  the  first  page. 

Charles  Dickens  is  credited  wTith  the  statement  that 
the  field  it  pays  the  farmer  best  to  cultivate  is  the  one 
within  the  ring  fence  of  his  own  skull. 

Mr.  Bryan  says  that  a  farmer  earns  money  in  the 
country  to  spend  in  the  town,  while  the  agriculturist 
earns  money  in  town  to  spend  in  the  country. 

This  is  the  wray  a  hearty  Jerseyman  talks:  “Wishing 
you  the  success  you  deserve  (that’s  a  good  deal  if  you 
do  damn  the  Kieffer  pear),  believe  me  yours.” 

Experiments  are  being  made  in  New  Jersey  with  an 
automobile  for  hauling  canal  boats,  w-hich,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  will  drive  the  patient  mule  from  the  towpath. 

If  you  would  give  your  corn  a  perfect  start,  see  that 
the  kernes  are  dropped  wade  apart.  Don’t  bunch  them 
up  and  plant  them  close  together,  they’ll  need  the  whole 
wide  hill  in  hot,  dry  weather. 

Commission  men  can  afford  to  handle  large  lots  of  uni¬ 
form  goods  on  a  smaller  margin  than  they  could  a 
dozen  lots  aggregating  the  same  amount.  That  is  one 
reason  why  selling  organizations  are  useful. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— At  Larimer,  Pa.,  April  24,  one  man  was 
killed  and  five  others  injured  by  a  dynamite  explosion. 
The  explosion  occurred  in  a  large  double  house,  which 

was  totally  destroyed.  The  cause  is  unknown . 

A  disastrous  cyclone  passed  over  southern  Nebraska 
April  24.  The  whole  of  Blue  Valley,  for  100  miles,  was 

in  its  path . Fire  started  in  Hull,  Ont.,  April  27, 

and  practically  destroyed  the  entire  town.  The  flames 
leaped  the  river  to  Ottawa,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream.  When  it  crossed  the  river  the  flames  took  pos¬ 
session  of  Victoria  Island,  on  which  were  situated  the 
carbide  works,  lumber  mills,  street  and  incandescent 
electric  works,  power  houses,  and  numerous  smaller  con¬ 
cerns.  Firemen  and  militia  were  powerless  to  control 
the  flames.  The  property  loss  is  put  at  $17,000,000,  and 
12,000  people  were  homeless;  seven  lives  lost.  April  28, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  burn  the  Dominion  rifle  range 
near  Ottawa,  and  a  number  of  smaller  incendiary  fires 

have  occurred.  The  city  is  under  militia  guard . 

Chicago  labor  unions  issued  an  order  boycotting  the 
Dewey  celebration,  because  the  grand  stand  was  built 
by  non-union  labor.  Complaint  was  made  April  26,  that 
girls  who  are  to  sing  in  the  grand  chorus,  which  is  to 
be  a  feature  of  the  celebration,  have  been  threatened 
with  violence  if  they  attend  rehearsals.  April  26,  three 
non-union  men  engaged  in  hauling  sand  were  shock¬ 
ingly  beaten  by  a  mob  of  50  strikers . April  27, 

disastrous  floods  visited  Waco,  Tex.,  six  persons  were 

drowned,  and  the  property  loss  reached  $50,000 . 

Forest  fires  in  Atlantic  County,  N.  J.,  April  28-20,  caused 
a  loss  of  $100, 000 . Forest  fires  in  northern  Michi¬ 

gan  and  Wisconsin  are  doing  great  damage.  Ames,  Ar¬ 
nold  and  Nathan,  Mich.,  were  totally  destroyed  April 
2u,  with  millions  of  feet  of  lumber,  and  Niagara,  Wis., 
was  in  great  danger.  The  Michigan  fires  covered  an 
area  20  miles  square  May  1.  Near  Duluth,  Minn.,  rail¬ 
road  bridges  are  destroyed,  and  one  train  was  aban¬ 
doned . A  saw  mill  at  Cecil,  Ua.,  was  wrecked 

by  a  boiler  explosion  April  20,  killing  five  men . 

"{Syndicate”  Millei-,  the  swindler,  who  promised  his  vic¬ 
tims  520  per  cent  interest  on  their  investments,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  20,  to  10  years  in  Sing 
Smg.  ....  Winnipeg,  Man.,  is  suffering  from  an 
epidemic  of  malignant  smallpox.  The  disease  is  unusu¬ 
ally  prevalent  ail  over  the  United  States . More 

than  aoo  miners  were  entombed  May  1,  at  Schofield,  Utah, 
by  the  explosion  of  a  number  of  kegs  of  blasting  pow¬ 
der;  267  bodies  were  recovered  up  to  May  5,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  full  death  list  will  exceed  200 . 


May  1,  the  coal  mines  at  Bristol,  Tenn.,  were  on  fire, 

and  great  loss  of  life  was  apprehended . At  the 

Dewey  parade  in  Chicago  May  1  fully  600,000  people 
cheered  the  Admiral  along  the  line . Severe  for¬ 


est  fires  are  devastating  thousands  of  acres  in  .Pennsyl¬ 
vania . The  transport  Sherman,  from  Manila, 

arrived  at  Sail  Francisco  April  20  with  one  case  of  bu¬ 
bonic  plague  on  board . The  Kiowa  and  Com¬ 

anche  Indians,  on  their  reservation  in  Oklahoma,  are  in 
dire  need  of  food,  deaths  from  starvation  being  reported. 
Merchants  on  the  reservation  refuse  credit,  and  as  their 
reservation  will  soon  be  opened  to  settlement,  these  In¬ 
dians  will  be  homeless. 

CONGRESS. —The  estimates  for  the  general  deficiencies 
in  the  public  service,  to  be  included  in  the  general  de¬ 
ficiencies  apppropriatlon  amount  to  about  $2,500,000.  .  .  . 
Senator  Pettigrew’s  vote  of  sympathy  with  the  Boers 

was  defeated  April  28 . The  struggle  over  the 

Oleomargarine  bill  is  likely  to  be  cut  short  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  committee  contains  a 
strong  majority  in  favor  of  the  Grout  bill,  and  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  sub-committee  be  asked  to  give 
some  good  reasons  why  it  cannot  conclude  its  hearings 
or  report.  If  the  sub-committee  holds  out  in  prolonging 
the  delay  desired  by  the  oleo  manufacturers,  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  proceed  to  vote  at  once  on  the  bill,  and  order 
it  reported  favorably.  There  are  no  important  amend¬ 
ments,  and  the  bill  puts  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on 

false  butter  sold  as  genuine . May  2,  the  House 

passed  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill,  after  a  stormy  debate, 
during  which  Mr.  Hepburn  gave  Mr.  Cannon  the  lie. 
....  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  agreed 
to  report  a  bill  reorganizing  the  consular  service,  and 
providing  for  examination  and  classification. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  insurgents  recently  lost  about  200 
men  in  North  llocos,  where  they  are  very  aggressive. 
They  attacked  Lavag  April  17,  losing  40  killed  and  80  cap¬ 
tured . The  Manila  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 

making  a  formal  protest  against  the  taxation  under 
American  military  authority,  declaring  it  excessive. 
Insurgents  besieged  a  small  force  of  Americans  at  Sa¬ 
mar,  killing  19  before  reenforcements  arrived . 

Philippine  trade  reports  for  the  last  four  months  show 
that  the  Islands  purchase  nearly  half  their  goods  from 

China,  and  sell  most  largely  to  Great  Britain . 

It  is  generally  reported  that  Aguinaldo  has  been  killed 
by  savages  in  the  interior. 

CUBA.— Mrs.  Wilson,  wife  of  Gen.  Wilson,  Military 
Governor  of  Matanzas,  was  burned  to  death  April  28,  the 
result  of  stepping  upon  a  match  in  her  carriage.  Being 
dressed  in  light  flimsy  materials,  she  was  fatally  burned 
before  aid  could  reach  her. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS.— The  plague  is  abating  in  Hon¬ 
olulu;  only  one  case  appeared  between  March  31  and  April 
9.  There  have  been  few  cases  at  Kaluhui. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— April  25,  a  powder 
magazine  at  Pretoria,  belonging  to  the  Boer  government, 

exploded;  13  workmen  were  killed,  and  52  injured . 

April  29,  the  collapse  of  a  foot  bridge  at  the  Paris  Ex¬ 
position  buried  passersby  under  it,  killing  nine  and  in¬ 
juring  about  40  others . Three  new  cases  of  bu¬ 

bonic  plague  are  reported  at  Port  Said.  At  Sydney,  N. 
S.  W.,  the  number  of  cases  thus  far  is  188,  of  which  54 

have  proved  fatal . Fighting  continues  in  the 

Orange  Free  State,  but  news  is  limited.  Mafeking  has 
entered  upon  its  seventh  month  of  siege,  and  keeps  cheer¬ 
ful  on  scant  rations  of  horseflesh  and  oat  bran  made  into 
coarse  bread  and  porridge. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  British  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  put  into  rigid  enforcement  an  old  order  forbid¬ 
ding  the  temporary  entrance  into  England  of  foreign 
dogs,  so  that  no  tourists  will  be  permitted  to  take  dogs 
into  the  country.  This  is  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
rabies,  which,  the  authorities  believe,  has  been  practi¬ 
cally  exterminated  in  Great  Britain. 

Two  special  trains  left  Chicago  April  25,  consisting  of 
38  refrigerator  cars,  which  carried  1,000,000  pounds  of 
tinned  and  crated  bacon  consigned  to  the  American 
army  in  the  Philippines.  The  meat  was  shipped  from 
San  Francisco  about  May  3.  This  quantity  comprises 
45  days'  rations  for  the  entire  army  in  the  Philippines. 

E.  R.  Rolfe,  a  prominent  farmer  at  Pine  Hill,  N.  Y., 
was  killed  by  a  vicious  stallion  April  28.  He  had  gone 
into  the  animal’s  stall,  when  he  was  attacked  and  so 
frightfully  mangled  that  he  died  before  a  physician 
could  arrive. 

After  24  hours  of  steady  rain,  snow  began  falling 
through  southern  and  eastern  Wyoming  and  western  Ne¬ 
braska,  April  30,  the  storm  becoming  a  blizzard  in  some 
sections.  Sheep-shearing  was  at  a  standstill,  and  it  is 
feared  that  there  will  be  heavy  losses  among  sheep  al¬ 
ready  shorn. 

The  body  of  John  Blagg,  a  prominent  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ance  lecturer,  was  found  in  the  Solomon  River,  at  Abi¬ 
lene,  Kan.,  April  27.  The  cause  of  his  death  is  a  mys¬ 
tery. 

Horticulturists  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  San 
Jos6  scale  law  was  recently  tested  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  by 
the  prosecution,  on  complaint  of  an  inspector,  of  a  Chi¬ 
cago  tree  dealer,  and  that  he  was  found  guilty  and  fined 
for  delivering  nursery  stock  in  the  State  without  a  copy 
of  certificate  of  inspection  attached.  The  stock  in  ques¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  come  from  an  old  Indiana  nursery 
bought  up  on  speculation  with  a  view  of  clearing  it  out. 
The  case  was  tried  in  Justice  Hoglund’s  court,  and  pros¬ 
ecuted  by  the  State’s  Attorney  of  Cook  County.  As  this 
is  the  first  prosecution  under  the  law  it  will  serve  as  a 
precedent  in  other  cases,  and  those  disposed  to  evade  the 
law  should  take  warning. 

It  is  reported  that  an  extensive  orchardist,  and  an  of¬ 
ficer  and  prominent  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  has  ordered  50  barrels  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  for  other  persons,  for  use  in  spraying.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumable  that  most  of  this  is  for  persons  who  are  making 
their  first  attempts  in  spraying,  and  illustrates  what  is 
being  done  in  one  locality.  Another  officer  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  society  reports  the  same  condition  of  affairs 
in  his  section,  a  wonderfully  increased  demand  for  spray¬ 
ing  outlits  and  for  implements  for  cultivation  of  or¬ 
chards. 

Two  steamers  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  with  400  bul¬ 
locks  and  200  sheep,  arrived  at  Liverpool,  England,  May 
1,  all  the  animals  being  affected  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  They  were  immediately  slaughtered,  and  the 
affected  members  disposed  of  at  sea. 

The  Prussian  government  has  agreed  to  a  compromise 
on  the  meat  inspection  bill,  excluding  sausages  and 
canned  meats,  but  admitting  pickled  meats  in  pieces  of 
over  eight  pounds,  if  thoroughly  pickled.  Fresh  meat 
can  only  be  admitted  in  entire  carcasses. 

The  flood  loss  in  Texas  is  very  great.  There  is  every 
indication  that  the  flooded  area  of  the  Brazos  and  Colo¬ 
rado  River  Valleys  will  exceed  that  of  the  great  inunda¬ 
tion  of  last  year,  when  the  damage  exceeded  $8,000,000. 
Replanting  is  necessary  through  a  wide  section,  and  both 
seed  and  labor  are  scarce.  Negroes  are  leaving  the  bot¬ 
toms,  and  there  is  no  labor  to  take  their  place. 

The  transport  Siam,  which  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
March  11,  with  a  consignment  of  386  horses  and  mules, 
arrived  at  Manila  April  26,  with  17  cases  of  glanders 
among  the  animals  on  board. 

The  sale  of  Hereford  cattle  at  the  Kansas  City  stock 
yards  April  26  averaged  prices  of  about  $279  each,  being 
considered  rather  low.  The  best  price  was  $755,  paid 
by  C.  A.  Stannard,  Emporia,  ICan.,  for  the  cow  Rollea. 
John  Hudson,  Canyon,  Tex.,  paid  $750  for  the  cow  Level. 
H.  B.  Watts  &  Son,  Fayette,  Mo.,  paid  $500  each  for  the 
cows  Wild  Rose  and  Alberta  II.,  and  $600  for  the  cow 
Rebecca.  W.  N.  Montgomery,  Anaconda,  Mont.,  paid 
$425  for  the  cow  Cheerful  Maid  and  $400  for  the  cow 
Queenie  VI.  Wm.  Humphrey,  Ashland,  Neb.,  paid  $430 
for  the  cow  Queen  Quarantine. 

At  a  recent  sale  of  Herefords  in  Chicago  the  cham¬ 
pion  bull.  Dale,  was  sold  for  $7,500,  to  Clem  Graves,  of 
Bunker  Hill.,  Ind.  Dale  was  bred  by  Mr.  Graves,  who 
sold  him  about  two  years  ago  for  $1,000.  The  figure  just 
realized  is  the  highest  price  ever  paid  in  the  ring  for  a 
Hereford  bull  in  this  country,  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
being  $5,100  paid  for  Sir  Bredwell. 

MILK  WAR  AT  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.{ 

A  Tussle  Over  the  Tuberculin  Test. 

The  City  of  Syracuse  is  experiencing  a  milk  famine, 
the  result  of  the  refusal  of  the  dairymen  to  submit 
their  cows  to  the  tuberculin  test,  and  the  refusal  of 
the  Board  of  Health  and  the  city  clerk  to  grant  li¬ 
censes  to  sell  milk  in  the  city  without  a  test.  All 
licenses  expired  on  April  30,  and  warning  was  given 
by  the  police  that  no  milk  should  be  sold  after  that 
day  without  a  license.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
submit,  and  the  dairymen  have  gone  out  of  business. 
Almost  to  a  man  they  have  stood  together  to  resist 
what  they  consider  an  unjust  requirement.  The 
grounds  of  their  protest  are  these: 

First,  they  declare  that  the  tuberculin  test  has  not 
been  an  accurate  indicator  of  health  or  disease.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  said  of  it  theoretically,  it  has  not  in  prac  • 
tice  proved  truthful.  One  case  cited  is  this:  A  herd 
of  cows  was  tested  in  the  town  of  Manlius,  and  four 
animals  were  tagged  as  tuberculous.  Within  a  few 
days  these  four  were  driven  to  another  farm  and 
tested.  Three  of  them  were  pronounced  sound.  A 
few  days  later  the  fourth  cow  was  passed  all  right  on 
a  third  test.  It  is  also  declared  that  about  $25  would 
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buy  a  certificate  of  health,  regardless  of  the  test.  In 
the  second  place,  the  dairymen  declare  the  rule  un¬ 
fair  unless  it  is  enforced  against  the  dairies  supply¬ 
ing  butter  and  cheese  as  well  as  milk.  How  often  the 
test  should  be  applied  is  another  question  entering  in¬ 
to  the  dispute.  If  it  is  an  ordeal  of  annual  occurrence, 
like  a  tax,  it  hardly  appears  scientific.  The  dairymen 
consented  to  accept  the  test  on  all  cows  which  were 
not  subjected  to  it  last  year,  but  their  offer  was  re¬ 
jected.  The  claim  is  also  put  forth  that  the  tuberculin 
injection  has  injured  the  health  and  certainly  the 
productiveness  of  the  cows.  In  this  declaration  there 
is  almost  universal  concurrence  by  the  dairymen,  and 
thousands  of  well-informed  people  in  the  city  object 
to  buying  milk  from  cows  which  have  been  “tam¬ 
pered  with.”  Among  these  are  many  eminent  phy¬ 
sicians.  They  also  declare  that  the  tuberculin  test  i3 
losing  favor  in  other  States,  particularly  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  New  Jersey,  and  they  cite  authority  of  the 
highest  order  as  to  the  fact  that  communities  not 
using  the  test  are  as  free  from  tuberculosis  infection 
as  any  others. 

There  seems  to  be  a  little  politics  in  the  contro¬ 
versy  also.  The  health  officials  are  not  men  of  a 
stamp  to  command  public  admiration  or  confidence. 
They  have  shown  themselves  insolent,  tyrannical  and 
grossly  ignorant.  The  assistant  health  officer  pub¬ 
lished  on  April  30  “an  official  statement,”  in  which  he 
advised  the  use  of  condensed  milk  for  infants  and 
invalids,  and  declared  that  people  are  foolish  for  buy¬ 
ing  natural  cows’  milk  at  any  time,  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  from  84  to  90  per  cent  of  water  at  the  best. 
And  yet  this  man  poses  as  a  scientist,  and  is  paid  a 
high  salary  as  a  health  guardian!  The  public  press 
has  been  grossly  unfair  in  its  utterances  of  opinion, 
and  even  in  the  publishing  of  news  on  the  subject.  A 
statement  of  the  dairymen’s  side  was  refused  publica¬ 
tion  until  paid  for  at  25  cents  a  line.  It  has  not  been 
shown,  that  any  infected  milk  has  been  sold  in  Syra¬ 
cuse.  The  dairymen  request  that  at  least  a  few  analy¬ 
ses  be  made  by  the  public  bacteriologist,  and  if  the 
bacilli  of  tuberculosis  are  found  they  will  eliminate 
any  suspected  animal;  paying  for  the  cost  of  analysis. 

What  the  outcome  will  be  no  one  at  present  can  tell. 
I  do  not  see  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  to  surrender.  The  hostile  press  is  urging  them 
to  commit  some  act  of  violence,  or  to  defy  the  law, 
so  as  to  bring  the  matter  into  court.  The  same  papers 
are  urging  the  health  officers  to  begin  actions  at  law 
to  restrain  the  milkmen  from  “holding  up”  the  milk 
supply.  Of  course  nothing  of  this  sort  will  be  done. 
Many  of  the  people  go  daily  to  the  farms  to  secure 
their  supply  of  milk,  where  they  get  it  at  reduced 
price  or  gratuitously.  The  dairymen  also  furnish  the 
hospitals  free  of  charge  while  the  controversy  lasts. 
The  people  generally  are  good  natured  over  their  de¬ 
privation,  and  thousands  have  signed  a  petition  asking 
the  officials  to  rescind  their  demand. 

JOHN  T.  ROBERTS. 


A  FARM  HOME  IN  CUBA. 

On  page  235  we  told  a  little  story  of  a  Cuban  enter¬ 
prise  that  is  well  deserving  of  support.  Mr.  Elmer 
E.  Hubbard,  an  old  New  York  boy,  went  to  Matanzas 
after  the  war,  and  started  a  little  industrial  home  for 
destitute  boys  and  girls.  We  now  learn  further  par¬ 
ticulars  from  Mr.  Hubbard,  although  he  says  it  is 
hard  to  find  time  to  write  with  80  children  and  several 
grown  people  to  look  after.  Just  now  he  is  living  with 
about  35  of  the  larger  boys  in  tents,  while  the  building 
is  used  for  the  little  girls  and  boys.  He  says  that 
more  and  more  poor  widows  keep  coming  to  him  to 
ask  that  their  children  be  taken,  since  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  do  but  beg,  or  at  least  barely  get  along, 
without  decent  clothes  to  wear  to  school.  The  farm 
connected  with  this  little  home  seems  to  be  prosper¬ 
ing,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  says  that  they  are  breaking 
their  oxen,  and  have  begun  plowing.  While  they  will 
plow  all  they  can,  they  will  not  do  much  planting  until 
the  rain  comes  next  month.  He  has  ordered  100 
American  Brown  Leghorn  chickens,  and  they  wil! 
soon  be  on  Cuban  soil  all  ready  for  business.  He 
hopes  they  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will.  Mr.  Hub 
bard  says  that  six  cf  these  children  have  recently  gone 
to  the  States.  One  has  obtained  work  at  Key  West, 
and  the  others  go  into  homes  in  the  North,  where 
they  will  be  trained  and  educated  for  the  making  of 
New  Cuba.  Another,  a  beautiful  girl,  now  almost  a 
young  woman,  went  to  one  of  the  larger  towns  to  live 
in  the  home  of  an  American  missionary.  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard  says  that  these  children  most  need  homes  in 
good,  sound  American  families,  where  they  can  be 
trained  and  fitted  for  the  work  of  making  their  beau¬ 
tiful  Island  what  it  ought  to  be.  He  says  he  would 
like  to  see  numbers  of  people  come  down  to  Cuba  to 
make  homes  for  themselves,  and  also  make  homes  for 
a  dozen  to  20  children  each,  for  a  few  years.  When 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  that  would  be  a  glorious  work 
for  many  Americans  to  engage  in.  One  such  home  as 
that  would  at  least  partly  offset  the  work  of  one  im¬ 
ported  American  saloon.  Our  experience  convinces  us 
that  unhappily  most  people  would  ^ather  contribute 
the  money  to  pay  some  one  else  to  establish  such  a 
home,  than  to  go  to  work  and  do  it  themselves.  It  is 
easy  to  buy  patriotism  in  that  way,  but  it  often  turns 
out  to  be  of  a  very  inferior  kind.  We  feel  sure,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  dollar  invested  in  Mr.  Hubbard’s  brand 
of  patriotism  would  be  worth  100  cents  of  the  best 
money  that  ever  was  coined.  We  regard  the  men  who 
go  into  business  of  this  kind,  and  labor  without  re¬ 
ward  to  build  up  and  dignify  New  Cuba,  as  far  better 
Americans  than  those  who  would  seek  selfishly  to  de¬ 
velop  the  Island  for  their  own  gain. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

You  may  read  it  “May”  on  the  calendar, 
You  may  fix  your  heart  on  Spring, 

But  until  you  hear  the  robin’s  song 
You  will  find  it’s  no  such  thing! 

For  he’s  sure  just  when  the  snow  flies, 
And  he  knows  Spring’s  secrets  all. 

You  may  be  quite  sure  ’tis  May-time 
When  you  hear  the  robin  call! 

They’ll  tell  you  the  Winter’s  ended— 

You  will  hear  it  everywhere 
Just  for  a  little  sunshine 
And  for  a  breath  of  April  air, 

But  you  may  be  sure  of  one  thing, 

As  sure  as  that  rain  will  fall, 

It  is  really,  truly  Springtime 
When  you  hear  the  robin  call! 

—St.  Nicholas. 

* 

A -pessimistic  Kansas  editor  observes: 
“We  would  bate  to  be  a  cook,  and  have 
pie  crust  on  our  conscience.”  He  should 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  conscience 
is  not  the  usual  sufferer,  even  from  the 
most  pernicious  form  of  pie  crust. 

* 

Thin  wash  dresses  have  the  fullness 
at  the  back  of  the  skirt  shirred  on  cords. 
Three  cords  are  used,  placed  one  inch 
apart.  They  keep  the  shirring  firm,  have 
a  pretty  effect  at  the  back,  and  there  is 
no  fear  of  the  gathers  giving  way. 

* 

An  unknown  friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
sends  the  following  directions  for  easily- 
made  rugs. 

Cut  odds  and  ends  of  silk  and  wool  goods 
into  carpet  rags  from  two  to  three  inches 
long.  When  enough  are  prepared  select 
any  firm  foundation — coffee  sacks  are  good 
—and  bind  the  euges.  The  rest  of  the 
work  is  easily  done  on  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine.  Fold  six  or  eight  of  the  three-inch 
rags  in  place  against  the  foundation,  and 
stitch  through  the  middle,  allowing  the 
ends  to  stand  up  on  either  side.  Stitch 
round  and  round  the  foundation,  adding 
bunches  of  the  short  rags,  until  the  soft, 
fluffy-looking  rug  is  completed. 

* 

The  woman  who  cannot  visit  the  large 
city  department  stores  at  the  change  of 
seasons  will  find  much  that  is  instructive 
in  the  catalogues  issued  by  firms  en¬ 
gaged  largely  in  the  mail-order  trade. 
Fashion  papers  will  show  her  the  pre¬ 
vailing  modes,  but  she  must  look  at  such 
a  catalogue  as  this  to  get  a  correct  idea 
of  trimmings,  embroideries,  collars,  and 
all  the  small  gear  that  means  so  much 
in  tne  completed  costume.  We  have  re¬ 
ferred  several  times  to  the  all-over  laces 
and  embroideries  which  are  used  so 
much  this  year  in  making  elaborate 
white  waists.  A  large  selection  is  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  new  Spring  catalogue  is¬ 
sued  by  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Allegheny,  Pa., 
which  will  be  sent  to  anyone  on  request 
The  stocks  and  collars  pictured  in  the 
same  catalogue  will  be  found  highly  sug¬ 
gestive,  as  they  are  all  of  the  newest 
styles,  and  no  matter  how  well-made  a 
shirt  waist  may  be,  its  appearance  is 
spoiled  by  an  ugly  or  old-fashioned  col¬ 
lar.  In  the  stiff  linen  collars,  we  always 
advise  those  of  distinctly  masculine 
shape;  fancy  shapes  in  stiff  linen  soon 
go  out  of  style,  and  are  usually  awkward 
to  iron.  All  classes  of  ready-to-wear 
garments  have  been  wonderfully  im¬ 
proved  of  late  years,  and  it  is  now  quite 
possible  for  any  woman  of  normal  figure 
to  make  her  selection,  send  measure¬ 
ments,  and  receive  garments,  without 
leaving  her  own  home.  It  is  true  that 
these  mail  orders  do  away  with  the  de¬ 
lights  of  shopping,  but  they  prove  a 
solid  blessing  in  every  way.  The  home 
dressmaker  who  buys  a  readymade  gar¬ 
ment  but  rarely,  often  obtains  from  it 
very  useful  ideas  in  finishing  her  work. 
This  is  especially  true  in  shirt  waists;  it 
is  really  worth  while  to  study  the  way 
they  are  put  together,  the  setting  on  of 
cuffs  and  collar,  and  all  the  small  items 
of  construction.  Many  things  puzzling 
in  the  pattern  are  made  plain  in  the  fin¬ 


ished  model,  and  it  is  these  little  items 
of  style  that  give  character  to  the  gar¬ 
ment.  We  often  see  shirt  waists  that 
look  homemade,  in  spite  of  neat  sewing, 
good  pattern,  and  pretty  material,  mere¬ 
ly  because  the  home  dressmaker  has  not 
studied  the  construction  properly,  or  has 
chosen  material  pretty  in  itself,  but  of  a 
class  out  of  fashion  for  this  special  pur¬ 
pose.  A  very  inexpensive  remedy  for 
such  mistakes  is  found  in  the  study  of  a 
good  mail-order  catalogue. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  asks  us  what  is  the 
real  meaning  of  khaki;  she  hears  of 
khaki  dresses,  khaki  trimmings,  and 
khaki  writing  “paper.  This  reminds  us 
of  the  small  girl  pictured  in  an  English 
paper,  studying  her  atlas;  she  says  that 
she  hears  the  soldiers  are  in  khaki,  but 
she  can’t  find  it  on  the  map!  According 
to  the  scholars,  khaki  is  derived  from  a 
Persian  word  which  means  dust;  its 
present-day  meaning  is  a  coarse,  yellow¬ 
ish-brown  canvas,  used  for  soldiers’  uni¬ 
forms  in  tropical  climates.  Both  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  soldiers  are  fighting  in 
khaki  now,  and  fashion  calls  the  brown¬ 
ish  linen  or  crash  made  into  women’s 
gowns  khaki  also.  Much  of  it  is  simply 
the  deep  twine-colored  linen  or  crash 
that  we  have  been  wearing  m  outing 
skirts  and  suits  for  several  seasons,  and 
this  is  really  prettier  than  the  genuine 
article,  which  is  strongly  suggestive  in 
hue  of  too-long-mixed  mustard.  Alone, 
we  consider  the  color  frankly  hideous, 
but  it  combines  nicely  with  white,  pale 
blue  or  scarlet.  We  saw  one  khaki  Eton 
suit  that  was  really  very  pretty;  both 
skirt  and  jacket  were  strapped  with 
white  pique,  and  a  fancy  waist  of  white 
lawn  and  lace,  with  belt  and  collar  of 
pale  blue  silk,  went  with  it.  Small  gilt 
buttons  were  used  on  the  jacket.  An¬ 
other  article  of  dress  derived  from  the 
“gentleman  in  khaki  ordered  south”  is 
the  puttee.  It  will  be  noticed,  in  pic¬ 
tures  of  British  soldiers  in  campaign 
dress,  that  they  wear  peculiar  leggings, 
formed  of  a  strip  folded  spirally  around 
the  leg  from  ankle  to  knee,  buckled  at 
the  top,  instead  of  the  ordinary  shape 
worn  by  American  soldiers.  These  are 
puttees,  the  name  being  of  Asiatic  de¬ 
rivation,  and  they  are  now  made  in  vari¬ 
ous  waterproof  materials  for  both  men 
and  women,  though  rarely  seen  in  this 
country. 


Some  California  Cooking. 

SUGAR  SUBSTITUTES  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

Many  mothers  are  anxious  to  learn 
how  to  prepare  good  wholesome  food  for 
their  little  ones,  as  well  as  for  the  older 
members  of  the  household,  and  as  I  have 
been  one  of  these  anxious  mothers  for  a 
number  of  years,  I  have  learned  a  few 
things  that  have  proven  a  great  bless¬ 
ing  to  me  and  '.to  my  family.  I  believe 
that  the  general  health  of  a  person  de¬ 
pends  upon  what  he  eats  and  drinks; 
therefore,  I  think  that  the  mother  is  in 
a  great  measure  responsible  for  the 
health  of  the  individual  members  of  her 
family;  for  if  she  does  not  prepare  the 
food  herself,  she  generally  oversees  it. 
When  other  mothers  learn  by  experi¬ 
ence,  as  I  have  learned,  that  if  only  such 
foods  are  taken  as  will  nourish  and  build 
up  the  system,  instead  of  that  which 
weakens  and  impairs  it,  they  will  be  glad 
to  do  the  duty  that  rests  upon  them  just 
as  soon  as  they  realize  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  it. 

We  have  learned  that  by  entirely  dis¬ 
carding  the  use  of  pork  and  lard,  and  tea 
and  coffee,  and  almost  the  same  with 
sugar,  it  is  seldom  that  any  member  of 
our  family  (six  in  number)  is  sick,  or 
has  a  cold.  When  we  ate  these  things, 
colds  and  other  ailments  were  of  very, 


very  frequent  occurrence.  My  youngest 
boy  of  4%  years  does  not  know  the  taste 
of  candy,  or  ice  cream,  or  cake. 

A  good  substitute  for  sugar,  in  cook¬ 
ing,  is  a  syrup  made  by  boiling  down  the 
juice  of  sweet  fruits.  The  juice  of  sweet 
apples,  as  pressed  for  cider,  boiled  down 
one-half,  is  very  nice  to  cook  quinces  in 
for  canning,  and  any  juice  left  from  can¬ 
ning  may  be  sealed  up,  to  be  eaten  on 
hot  cakes  later  on.  The  apple  juice  boil¬ 
ed  down  more  than  one-half,  perhaps  to 
one-third,  makes  a  very  nice  syrup  for 
hot  cakes,  and  to  sweeten  some  pud¬ 
dings,  and  apple  and  squash  pies.  If  it 
is  boiled  down  still  more,  it  makes  a 
very  rich  jelly,  that  may  be  used  in  the 
place  of  the  half-sugar  jelly.  Syrup 
made  from  ripe  juicy  pears  is  delicious 
also,  and  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
apple  syrup.  Pear  syrup  may  be  made 
by  cutting  up  the  pears  (not  coring  nor 
paring  them),  covering  with  water  as  for 
canning;  cook  for  a  few  hours,  then 
strain  and  return  the  juice  to  the  fire, 
and  boil  slowly  until  as  thick  and 
syrupy  as  desired.  Some  like  this  in¬ 
stead  of  sugar  on  boiled  rice. 

To  make  a  steamed  graham  pudding 
without  sugar  use  two  eggs,  three-quar¬ 
ters  large  cupful  o  1  sour  cream,  three- 
quarters  large  cupful  buttermilk,  1  y2 
level  teaspoonful  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
one  teaspoonful  salt,  one  large  cupful  or 
more  of  seeded  or  seedless  raisins,  two 
or  three  large  spoonfuls  of  apple  or  pear 
syrup,  and  graham  flour  to  make  quite  a 
stiff  batter.  Beat  the  eggs,  add  cream 
and  sour  milk,  salt  and  soda  dissolved 
in  a  very  little  hot  water,  then  add  the 
flour;  last,  stir  in  tne  raisins  that  have 
been  cooking  in  the  fruit  juice  on  top  of 
the  stove,  until  they  are  juicy  and  ten¬ 
der,  and  the  moisture  seems  to  be  about 
out  of  them.  Pour  into  a  buttered  pud- 
ding-pan,  and  place  in  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  to  steam,  with  something  under 
the  pudding  to  keep  it  from  scorching  on 
the  bottom  (a  zinc  jar  cover  is  good), 
cover  with  a  newspaper,  then  with  the 
cover  of  the  kettle;  steam  two  hours, 
then  set  in  the  oven  for  15  minutes.  For 
a  change,  some  like  cornmeal  with  two 
or  three  spoonfuls  of  white  flour,  in 
place  of  the  graham  flour. 

For  the  past  eight  years  this  pudding 
has  substituted  in  our  family  for  fruit 
cake,  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  cake  we  have 
had  in  our  house  during  this  time.  The 
children  like  a  slice  of  it  in  their  lunch 
basket  at  school,  and  it  is  also  relished 
at  a  basket  picnic.  It  will  keep  good  for 
a  week,  perhaps  longer — if  kept  out  of 
sight — and  may  be  made  as  fresh  as  at 
first,  by  steaming  again  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  As  pudding  it  is  very  nice  warm  or 
cold,  eaten  with  pudding-sauce  or  with 
cream,  or  the  juice  of  sweet  fruit. 

There  are  several  ways  to  blanch  al¬ 
monds;  some  brown  them  in  butter, some 
in  olive  oil,  and  some  use  no  grease  at 
all.  I  think  this  last  named  way  is  much 
more  wholesome,  and  I  find  that  they 
are  very  nice  and  brittle,  and  may  be 


kept  for  weeks  without  becoming  rancid. 
If  kept  until  they  lose  their  crispness,  it 
may  be  restored  by  placing  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  for  a  few  minutes.  After  re¬ 
moving  the  shell,  pour  boiling  water 
over  the  kernels  and  let  stand  for  a  few 
minutes  until  the  brown  hull  slips  off 
easily  by  pressing  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers.  Then  pour  off  the  water, 
slip  off  the  hulls,  putting  the  kernels, 
not  heaped  over  each  other  at  all,  in  a 
baking-pan,  and  while  they  are  still 
moist,  sprinkle  well  with  salt,  and  set  in 
a  moderate  oven.  If  the  oven  is  very 
hot,  leave  the  door  open  part  of  the  time. 
Shake  and  stir  them  often,  lest  they 
burn  or  get  too  brown.  They  should  be 
well  dried  through,  and  a  very  light 
brown  when  done. 

MBS.  II.  G.  KEESLING. 


Answering  Letters. 

I  suppose  that  is  what  they  call  it,  but, 
although  certain  people  write  very 
charming  letters,  they  most  certainly  are 
not  answers.  I  have  one  correspondent 
whose  letters  would  be  perfect,  if  only 
she  would  answer  my  questions.  As 
there  is  seldom  a  reference  made  to  any¬ 
thing  I  have  written,  however,  I  have  a 
feeling  that  perhaps  as  soon  as  they  are 
read,  my  letters  go  into  the  fire.  It  is 
impossible  to  carry  on  any  kind  of  dis¬ 
cussion  with  a  correspondent  who  has 
this  habit.  You  ask  your  friend’s  opin¬ 
ion  of  some  book — no  reply;  you  inquire 
for  some  mutual  friend — no  reply;  you 
ask  about  your  friend’s  health — no  re¬ 
ply.  You  begin  to  feel  snubbed,  and  to 
wonder  whether  your  questions  could 
have  been  impertinent.  How  different  it 
is  when  a  correspondent  answers  all 
your  questions  and  comments  on  the 
things  you  wrote  about,  so  that  you 
know  your  letter  was  before  him  as  he 
wrote.  I  believe  men  are  more  likely  to 
answer  letters  'than  are  women. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  sit  down  to 
write  a  letter,  the  one  I  am  answering 
seems  as  necessary  as  do  pen  and  paper. 
The  whole  letter  is  carefully  read,  and 
as  things  are  suggested  by  it  they  are 
put  down  in  the  answer.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  do  this  than  to  try  to  remem¬ 
ber  what  was  said  in  a  letter  that  may 
have  oeen  received  months  ago.  Letter 
writing  is  something  that  may  give 
pleasure  to  many  people,  and  the  ability 
to  write  a  good  one  is  not  to  be  despised, 
but  when  we  answer  letters,  whatever 
else  we  do,  let  us  by  all  means  answer 
them.  s.  n.  r. 


As  vulgarity  and  ignorance  betoken  a 
neglected  mind,  so  unhappiness  and  mis¬ 
ery  proclaim  the  neglected  heart.  The 
normal  nature  will  keep  strong  and  fresh 
the  chords  that  vibrate  joy. — Dr.  Hillis. 

Excess  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
breaks  up  both  health  and  enjoyment; 
many  are  brought  into  a  very  ill  and 
languishing  habit  of  body  by  mere  sloth, 
which  is  both  a  great  sin  and  the  cause 
of  many  more. — South. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS  -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

>  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


|  Chicago. 


\St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


VEN  though  you  want  but  a  pound 
of  White  Lead,  you  do  not  want 
to  have  some  cheap  mixture  of 
Zinc,  Barytes,  etc.,  labeled  “White 
Lead,”  foisted  upon  you  simply  because  the 
dealer  makes  a  greater  profit  on  it. 

Insist  on  getting  Pure  White  Lead. 
It  will  be  pure  if  the  package  bears  one  of 
the  brands  named  in  the  margin.  You 
can  buy  them  in  one,  two,  three  or  five- 
pound  cans. 

For  colors  use  National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  White 
I"  |l  tC  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show¬ 
ing  samples  of  Colors,  also  .pamphlet  entitled  “  Uncle  Sam’s  Ex¬ 
perience  With  Paints”  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co .,  ioo  William  Street,  New  York. 
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Miss  Rutherford’s  Wash. 

“Mary  Ellen,  I  wish  you’d  carry  Miss 
Rutherford’s  wash  home  to  her.” 

Mary  Ellen,  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
whose  name  was  ever  abated  at  home, 
although  the  feather  factory  and  her 
social  circle  knew  her  as  Mamie,  paused 
in  her  occupation  of  tying  a  wide  white 
bow  beneath  her  chin.  She  did  not  turn 
from  the  square  little  mirror  that  hung 
between  the  two  windows  of  the  tene¬ 
ment  kitchen,  to  show  her  mother,  iron¬ 
ing  energetically  behind  her,  the  mutin¬ 
ous  line  of  her  lips  at  the  request. 

She  was  tired  of  being  told  to  carry 
Miss  Rutherford’s  clothes  home.  She 
could  scarcely  recall  the  time  when  she 
had  not  been  tired  of  the  command. 
Back  into  the  remotest,  pinafored  past, 
every  Saturday  had  seen  her  Miss  Ruth¬ 
erford’s  laundry  bearer.  Lately  she  oc¬ 
casionally  effected  a  transfer  of  the  task 
to  Tim,  but  he  was  generally  reserved 
for  longer  errands. 

“Where’s  Tim?”  she  inquired  now, 
shortly. 

The  habit  of  obedience  was  strong, 
and  even  a  few  months  of  wage-earning 
independence  at  the  factory  had  not 
given  her  the  courage  to  refuse  outright 
the  behest  of  the  old  woman,  who  with 
practised  arm  was  sending  her  iron  over 
a  pink  shirt  waist. 

“Tim’s  at  the  ball  game,”  replied  Mrs. 
McNulty,  oblivious  of  Mary  Ellen’s  pro¬ 
testing  attitude.  “He  won’t  be  home  be¬ 
fore  supper,  an’  ye  could  get  these  things 
over  to  Miss  Rutherford  an’  be  back  in 
time  to  go  to  the  store  for  me  before 
then.” 

Mary  Ellen  looked  steadily  at  some 
geraniums  growing  insolently  bright  in 
tin  cans  along  the  window  ledge.  They 
were  but  a  painful  blur  of  scarlet  to  her, 
for  there  was  an  angry  mist  before  her 
eyes.  She  did  not  speak  at  once. 

“Well!”  cried  her  mother  sharply,  as 
she  turned  from  the  board  to  put  a  chill¬ 
ing  iron  on  the  stove  and  to  test  the 
temperature  of  a  fresh  one  by  trying  its 
hot  breath  against  her  cheek.  “Well, 
are  ye  goin’  to  stand  there  all  night? 
Miss  Rutherford’s  wash  is  all  done  up 
there  in  the  basket  in  the  corner.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  go,”  said  Mary  Ellen 
sullenly. 

“Don’t  want  to  go!”  cried  Mary  Ellen’s 
mother,  scorching  a  handkerchief  as  she 
held  her  hot  iron  still  in  astonishment. 
“Don  t  want  to  go?  I  didn’t  ask  ye, 
miss,  whether  ye  wanted  to  go  or  not. 
I’d  have  known  ye  didn’t  want  to  go. 
Since  ye’ve  been  to  the  factory  it’s  little 
ye  want  to  do  anywhere  else.  Ye’re 
ashamed,  I  suppose,  to  be  takin’  home 
the  wash  ye  ain’t  ashamed  to  have  yer 
mother  doin’.  Don’t  want  to  go  indade, 
miss - ” 

Mrs.  McNulty’s  tongue  was  as  tireless 
as  her  hard  and  misshapen  hands  and  as 
sharp  as  her  keen  eyes.  Her  oration 
might  have  continued  much  longer  had 
not  Mary  Ellen  broken  in,  with  a  sud¬ 
den  and  unexpected  flash  of  spirit. 

“An’  I  ain’t  agoin’  either,”  she  said, 
seizing  her  hat.  “Of  a  Satiddy,  too,  the 
only  day  I  have  for  a  little  pleasure!” 

With  which  declaration  of  indepen- 
uence  she  dashed  through  the  door  and 
was  picking  nor  way  through  the  babies 
in  the  narrow  hall  before  Mrs.  McNulty 
had  recovered  speech  again.  Then  she 
sighed  a  little  and  shook  her  head. 

“She  might  have  stayed  and  helped 
me,”  she  said.  “Jim  Dowd  wouldn’t 
think  less  of  her  for  it.  I  s’pose  she 
imagines  I  don’  know  what’s  the  matter 
with  her,  with  her  airs  an’  graces  an’ 
her  new  ties  an’  sittin’  up  till  midnight 
to  copy  Miss  Rutherford’s  shirt  waists 
an’  her  askin’  me  to  stop  callin’  her 
Mary  Ellen.” 

Again  Mrs.  McNulty  shook  her  neat 
gray  head,  but  this  time  she  laughed 
comfortably  to  herself,  though  her 
laughter  ended  wearily. 

“She  might  have  helped  me  to-night, 
for  I’m  tired.” 

Meantime  Mary  Ellen,  though  she 


found  Jim  waiting  at  the  corner,  and 
though  he  told  her  with  flattering 
promptness  that  she  “looked  out  er 
sight,”  did  not  experience  the  delight 
she  had  anticipated.  Independence,  to 
be  enjoyed,  should  have  no  intermixture 
of  remorse,  and  Mary  Ellen’s  cup  of  free¬ 
dom  was  bitterly  tinctured  with  the 
thought  of  a  stout,  tired  old  woman 
journeying  ceaselessly  from  an  ironing 
board  to  the  stove  and  back  again. 
Whenever  silences  fell  between  her  and 
Jim — and  they  were  in  the  state  when 
silences  are  many  and  sweet — a  picture 
came  before  her  of  her  mother,  toiling, 
toiling,  toiling.  She  was  a  little  girl 
again,  waking  from  sleep  and  seeing 
from  her  cot  in  the  corner  the  ceaseless 
work  of  the  woman.  She  remembered 
guiltily  how  she  had  been  used  to  say 
at  such  drowsy  times:  “When  I’m  big 
you  sha’n’t  have  to  work  so.”  She  re¬ 
called  her  pride  when  first  she  had  been 
allowed  to  carry  Miss  Rutherford’s 
clothes  home,  the  boundless  dignity  she 
had  assumed  when  she  presented  the 
scrawl  of  a  bill,  the  eagerness  with 
which  she  had  clutched  the  silver  pay¬ 
ment  and  had  borne  it  back  to  her 
mother.  And  to-day - 

“No,  I  don’t  want  to  go  on  a  boat,” 
she  heard  herself  saying  crossly. 

The  boat  had  been  the  last  of  Jim’s 
suggestions.  He  looked  at  Mary  Ellen, 
pondering  deeply. 

“Come  on  over  to  the  park,  then,”  he 
said,  “an’  sit  down,  for  I  have  somethin’ 
to  say  to  yer.” 

Mary  Ellen  walked  on.  Her  feet  kept 
dragging  time  to  a  dialogue  in  her  mind, 
in  which  one  voice  said:  “You  might 
have  done  that  for  her;  it  wasn’t  much, 
an’  think  of  all  she’s  done  for  you,” 
while  the  other  replied:  “Any  way,  she 
needn’t  have  asked  me  to  lug  a  basket  of 
clothes  home  on  a  Satiddy  afternoon.” 

“Mary  Ellen,”  began  Jim  solemnly, 
when  he  had  seated  her  on  a  bench  op¬ 
posite  a  fountain  that  showered  pearls 
upon  a  pond  of  floating  lilies,  pink  and 
pale  and  languid,  “Mary  Ellen - ” 

“What  are  you  callin’  me  ‘Mary  Ellen’ 
for?”  inquired  Miss  McNulty,  suddenly 
ceasing  to  attend  to  her  two  voices  and 
listening  to  Jim  instead.  Jim  belonged 
to  the  “Mamie”  set  of  her  acquaintances. 

“The  old  woman  calls  you  that,”  re¬ 
plied  Jim. 

“Well,  that’s  no  reason  why  you 
should,”  said  Mary  Ellen  smartly. 

“Yes,  it  is,"  said  Jim  sturdily,  though 
he  was  slowly  growing  red  beneath  his 
tan  and  freckles.  “Yes,  it  is,  Mary  Ellen. 
For  I — I  like  you  like  the  old  woman 
does.  An’  I  want  to  take  care  er  ye  like 
she  always  has — and  say,  Mary  Ellen,  I 
can  call  ye  Mary  Ellen,  can’t  I?” 

In  Mary  Ellen’s  breast  was  a  tumult 
as  though  a  flock  of  birds  fluttered  their 
tiny  wings.  The  spray  from  the  foun¬ 
tain  was  a  shower  of  gold;  the  lilies 
swam  in  opalescent  beauty. 

“Say,  I  can,  can’t  I?”  Jim  persisted, 
whispering — “Mary  Ellen — Dowd?” 

And  Mary  Ellen  shut  out  the  dazzling 
vision  of  the  enchanted  fountain  by  cov¬ 
ering  her  happy  face  with  her  hands 
and  saying  tempestuously  and  irrele¬ 
vantly: 

“Oh,  Jim,  you’ll  always  be  good  to 
mother,  won’t  you?” 

It  was  dark  when  they  walked  east¬ 
ward  again  through  the  glittering,  busy 
Saturday  night  streets.  They  held  fast 
to  each  other’s  hands  and  trusted  the 
wide  folds  of  Mary  Ellen’s  crash  skirt 
to  hide  the  embrace.  They  talked  and 
planned,  and  bubbled  with  joy,  or  were 
silent  in  swift  dreams  of  happiness.  And 
Mary  Ellen’s  heart  yearned  toward  her 
mother  with  a  dim  understanding  of 
great  tenderness  and  care. 

“I  wish  I’d  taken  them  clothes  home,” 
she  mourned  to  Jim,  to  whom  she  had 
told  the  story  of  her  revolt. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


“She  ain’t  going  to  work  so  hard  any 
more,”  Jim  replied,  and  Mary  Ellen 
thrilled  to  hear  his  masterful,  kind  voice. 

There  was  a  crowd  at  a  corner  as  they 
crossed  Second  Avenue.  A  bicyclist  was 
engaged  in  giving  voluble  explanations 
to  a  policeman  who  was  making  notes 
of  his  remarks.  A  wheel  with  splintered 
spokes  leaned  dejectedly  against  the 
curb.  The  proprietor  of  a  drug  store  at 
the  corner  warned  the  mob  away  from 
his  door. 

“Them  bicyclists - ”  began  Jim, 

fiercely.  But  Mary  Ellen  uttered  a 
shriek. 

“See,  see!”  she  screamed,  pointing  to 
a  scattering  of  white  garments  on  the 
sidewalk  and  to  an  overturned  basket. 
“Oh,  Jim!  It’s  a  judgment  on  me.  It’s 
mother!” 

They  pushed  their  way  to  the  officer 
and  begged  for  details.  Then  they  fought 
their  way  to  the  drug  store. 

“It’s  mother.  I  know  it’s  mother,” 
Mary  Ellen  moaned. 

The  druggist  made  way  for  her. 

“Come  in,  if  you  think  it’s  your 
mother,”  he  said,  and  added  reassuring¬ 
ly,  “She  isn’t  much  hurt.” 

On  a  lounge  behind  the  prescription 
counter  lay  the  stout  figure  of  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Nulty.  A  physician  bent  over  her. 

“Stunned  by  the  fall,”  he  said  to  Mary 
Ellen.  “That  is  all,  I  think.  She  won’t 
have  to  go  to  the  hospital,  if  you  don’t 
wish  her  to.  She’s  cornin’  around  al¬ 
ready.” 

Mrs.  McNulty's  eyelids  wavered  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  lifted  themselves.  She  gazed 
about  her  blankly.  Then  memory  re¬ 
turned  as  she  saw  Mary  Ellen,  crying  at 
the  foot  of  the  lounge.  She  smiled  a 
little  grimly,  but  when  she  spoke,  celes¬ 
tial  voices  bidding  sinners  enter  heaven 
could  not  have  sounded  sweeter  in  Mary 
Ellen’s  ears  than  did  her  mother’s 
words: 

“You’ll  have  to  take  Miss  Rutherford’s 
wash  home  after  all.” — Munsey’s  Maga¬ 
zine. 


On  Jellies 

preserves  anil  pickles,  spread 
a  thin  coating  of  refined 

PARAFFINE 
WAX 

Will  keep  them  absolutely  moiatnro  and 
acid  proof.  Paraffine  Wax  is  also  useful  in 
a  dozen  other  ways  about  the  house.  Full 
directions  in  each  pound  package. 

Sold  everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


Dyes  for  Rag  Carpets. 

DIAMOND  DYES  MAKE  COLORS  THE 
SUN  CANNOT  FADE 


Strong 

Bones 

In  speaking  about  Scott’s 
Emulsion  for  children,  you 
should  not  forget  that  it  con¬ 
tains  lime  and  soda,  just 
what  the  child  must  have  to 
form  strong  bones  and  good 
teeth.  It’s  this  forming  time 
you  want  to  look  after. 

Growing  bodies  must  have  an 
easily  digested  fat  Just  think  how 
much  of  it  there  is  in  milk,  as  cream. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  even  more  easily  digested  than 
cream.  It’s  surprising  how  chil¬ 
dren  thrive  when  given  it. 

Don’t  keep  the  children  living  on 
the  edge  of  sickness  all  the  time. 
Make  them  strong  and  rugged, 
plump  and  hearty.  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  of  Cod-liver  Oil  and  the  Hypo- 
phosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda  will  do 
this  for  them. 

At  all  druggists :  50c.  and  Si  .00. 
SCOTT  &  BOVVNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


B.  *  B. 

500  styles  new  Fancy  Taffeta 
silks,  75c.  yard — including  rich 
satin  stripe  effects  and  uncom¬ 
monly  handsome  novelties. 

Absolutely  the  best  plain  Black 
Taffetas,  75c.,  ever  at  the  money. 
Five  different  widths — 10,  21,  22, 
24,  27  inches. 

200  styles  American  Dimities, 
I2^c  yard— clear  colorings — 
clever  printings — production  that 
does  America  great  credit. 

Write  for  samples  of  these  three 
extraordinary  lines — give  idea  of 
what  colors  you  want  —  what 
width  of  the  Black  Taffeta. 

Propositions  that  will  furnish 
their  own  evidence  that  you  can 
provide  yourself  here  with  choice 
wanted  goods  and  save  money. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


COE’S 


ECZKMA  CUKE,  !#1  at  druggists.  25c. 
size  of  us.  Coe  Chein.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


They  Do  the  Most  Dyeing  for 
the  Least  Money. 

When  you  dye  rags  or  yarns  for  carpets  and 
rugs,  you  want  colors  that  will  hold  till  the  goods 
are  worn  out.  Diamond  Dyes  are  the  only  pack¬ 
age  dyes  that  will  make  such  colors. 

For  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  be  sure  to  get  the 
special  fast  dyes  for  cotton  or  mixed  goods,  and 
for  wool,  the  fast  wool  dyes,  and  you  will  have  the 
brightest,  fastest  colors  there  are. 

If  you  use  dyes  that  claim  to  color  both  cotton 
and  wool  with  the  same  dye,  you  run  the  risk  of 
spoiling  your  goods,  or  of  getting  colors  that  will 
fade  right  out.  They  may  dye  cotton,  but  they 
will  only  stain  wool.  Diamond  Dyes  will  always 
give  satisfaction. 

fW~  Sample  card  of  colors  and  direction  book  for 
home  dyeing  mailed  free  on  request.— Wkli.s,  Kich- 
aujjson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt 


The  World’s  Standard. 

All  jewelers  sell  Elgin  Watches  In  cases  to  suit 
every  taste.  An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word 
“  Elgin  ”  engraved  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed 
Our  new  booklet  about  watches  Is  ready  to  send 
everyone  who  desires  it— free 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin 


Brass  Band 

IastrumcntM,  Ifrum*,  Uniforms, 
A  Hupp  lex.  Write  for  catalog,  446 
illustrations,  FKKK;  it  gives  in¬ 
formation  for  musicians  and  new 
bands.  LYON  &  HEALY, 

80  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 


“  50%  Cheaper  than  Paint.” 

Cheaper  to  buy  and  apply;  cheaper  first  and  last; 
preserve  the  wood,  and  hold  their  colors.  Bend  for 
free  samples  and  Illustrated  catalogue  of 

Cabot's  Creosote  Shingle  Stains. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 

Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  sedlng 
IX  doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 

_ _  a  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 

BLUINE  CO.  Box  500  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMO  OUTLOOK. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— There  is  a  fair 
supply  of  iced  fowls  from  the  Southwest, 
but  receipts  from  other  sections  are  light. 
The  demand,  however,  lacks  strength,  and 
trade  is  dull.  Heavy  weight  fowls  are  of¬ 
fered  freely  at  8%  cents.  The  best  de¬ 
mand  now  is  for  broilers  and  fancy 
chickens. 

EGGS  are  in  quite  liberal  receipt,  but 
fancy  qualities  show  an  increasing  firmness 
in  price.  There  is  some  ungraded  stock  on 
the  market,  which  sells  low.  Dealers  are 
having  difficulty  in  finding  enough  good 
stock  to  put  out  to  the  best  trade  without 
recandling.  Some  of  the  southwestern  con¬ 
signments  are  showing  defects  from  heat. 
Duck  and  goose  eggs  are  dull. 

FRUITS. — The  receipts  of  apples  are 
light,  but  little  first  quality.  Strawberries 
have  taken  a  sudden  drop.  The  fruit  ar¬ 
rives  in  fair  condition,  but  the  quality  is 
not  regular.  Some  of  the  best  brands  are 
showing  far  too  much  inferior  stock.  The 
receipts  of  California  cherries  are 
ate,  but  often  as  much  as  40  per  cent  of  the 
fruit  is  decayed.  The  first-class  hotels 
want  fancy  sound  cherries,  but  they  are 
hard  to  get  from  present  stocks. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  firm.  Duluth  reports 
a  fair  cash  demand  with  prices  %  to  % 
cent  up.  Rumors  of  a  strike  caused  some 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  local  dealers,  espec¬ 
ially  those  who  had  sold  themselves  short. 
Crop  reports  from  the  Northwest  are  fa¬ 
vorable.  The  corn  situation  is  weaker. 
Oats  are  steady  and  quiet.  The  buying 
in  the  West  is  mainly  for  export.  Re¬ 
ceipts  both  here  and  at  Chicago  are  light. 
There  is  a  moderate  inquiry  for  rye,  but 
quotations  are  unchanged. 

BUTTER  is  two  cents  per  pound  higher 
than  last  reported.  Arrivals  are  unex¬ 
pectedly  light.  On  the  Produce  Exchange 
one  lot  of  25  tubs  sold  at  20%  cents,  but 
most  of  the  business  in  extras  is  at  20 
cents.  The  rise  in  price  has  checked  specula¬ 
tive  buying,  but  the  wants  of  the  trade  seem 
to  be  sufficient  to  take  about  all  the  offer¬ 
ings.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  out-of- 
town  orders,  and,  taking  everything  into 
consideration  the  situation  is  quite  favor¬ 
able  to  the  seller. 


Ch’n,  common  to  good .  12®  18 

N.  C.,  fancy  varieties,  per  qt...  20®  23 
N.  C.,  common  to  good,  per  qt..  12®  18 
GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator .  79%@  — 

No.  2  red  delivered .  79%®  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  .  78%@  — 

Corn,  No.  2  delivered .  47%@  — 

No.  2  in  elevator .  47  @  — 

Oats,  No.  2  white .  31%®  — 

No.  3  white .  31  %®  — 

No.  2  white  clipped  .  31%@  — 

No.  2  mixed .  29  @  — 

No.  3  mixed .  28  — 

Rejected  white  .  30%@  — 

Rye,  No.  2  West.,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y..  60  @  — 

State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track..  57  @  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 


Hay,  No 
No.  2 
No.  3 
Clover 
Clover,  mixed 


85 

80 

75 

65 

75 


Straw,  long  rye .  65 

Oat  . 


® 

@ 

® 

@ 

® 

& 


87% 

82% 

77% 

72% 

80 

75 

45 


@1  12 
“  75 


n 

9 
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The  Week’s  Quotations. 


.  — 

@ 

18 

2  00 

@2  25 

1  00 

®1  25 

50 

@ 

75 

12 

@ 

12% 

11 

® 

12 

— 

® 

11 

8 

® 

10 

14 

® 

15 

13 

@ 

14 

Saturday,  May  5, 
BUTTER. 
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Creamery,  Western,  extras,  lb.  —  @ 

Western,  firsts  .  19  @ 

Western,  seconds  .  18  ® 

Western,  thirds  .  16  ® 

State,  extras  .  —  @ 

State,  firsts  .  19  @ 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  16  @ 

State,  dairy,  half  firkins,  fancy.  18%® 

Welsh  tubs  .  18%@ 

Firsts  .  17%@ 

Western,  imitation  creamery, 

extras  .  —  @ 

Firsts  .  —  @ 

Lower  grades  .  14  ® 

Factory,  fresh,  firsts .  14%@ 

Factory,  thirds  to  seconds _  14  ® 

Old  creamery  .  14  @ 

Old  Western,  factory .  13  ® 

CHEESE. 

New. 

State,  f.  c.,  colored,  large,  finest. 

White,  large,  finest . 

Large,  fair  to  good . 

Small,  colored,  finest . 

Small,  white,  finest . 

Small,  good  . 

Small,  poor  . 

Lignt  skims,  small,  choice _ 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  prime . 


Part  skims, 
Full  skims  ... 


common. 


Old. 


State,  f.  c.,  colored, 
Small,  white,  fan< 
Large,  white,  fan< 

Choice  . 

Good  to  prime . 

Common  to  fair... 


10%@ 
8  @ 


EGGS. 


11 

13% 

13 

12% 

12% 

11% 

11 


Penn.,  fresh,  fancy,  per  doz . 

Western,  fancy,  storage  packed, 

extras  .  —  ® 

Storage  packed,  firsts .  13  ® 

North’n  sections,  fresh-gath¬ 
ered,  firsts  .  12%@ 

Southwestern,  firsts  .  12  @ 

Kentucky,  fresh-gathered,  lsts.  12  @ 

Ky.,  Tenn.  &  Va.,  avge.  best _  11%@ 

Other  Southern,  fresh,  fair  to 

good  .  10  @ 

Western  and  Southern,  fresh, 

dirties,  30-doz.  cases .  — 

Checks,  per  30-doz.  case . 3  00 

Duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  per  doz..  — 

Western  .  —  @ 

Tenn.  &  Va.,  per  doz .  13  @ 

Southern,  per  doz .  12  @ 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz .  25  @ 

FRUIT. 

Apples,  Ben  Davis,  prime  to  fancy4  00@4  50 

Ben  Davis,  fair  to  good . 3  00@3  50 

Baldwin,  choice  to  fancy . 4  00@4  50 

Baldwin,  fair  to  good . 3  00@3  50 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Russet,  Golden  . 2  25@3  00 

Poor  to  fair  grades . 2  00@2  50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  prime  to 

choice,  per  qt .  16®  20 

Florida,  fair  to  good .  12@  15 

Florida,  inferior  .  S@  10 

Ch’n,  prime  to  fancy .  22®  28 


POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 7  00@7  50 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 4  00®5  00 

Florida,  fair  to  prime,  per  bbl.... 3  00®6  50 

State  &  West.,  round,  per  180  lb..l  37@1  62 

Long  per  180  lb . 1  25®1  50 

State,  per  168-lb.  bag . l  40@1  50 

me  Maine,  per  bag . i  00@1  50 

moder-  Sweets,  Cumb’l’nd  Co.,  cloth  tops.3  00@3  75 

South  Jersey,  double  heads . 2  50@3  25 

Jersey,  common,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  pair .  40  @  80 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  @  10 

Chickens,  per  lb .  —  ®  io 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  6 

Turkeys  mixed,  per  lb .  8  ®  10 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  50  @  70 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  — 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair .  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  70 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  25  ®  35 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Iced. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best....  10  @ 

Toms,  average  grades .  8%@ 

Poor  .  7  @ 

Phila.  broilers,  2%  to  3  lb.  aver¬ 
age  to  pair .  27  @  30 

3  to  4  lb.  to  pair .  20  ®  25 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  .  9  @  9% 

Western,  dry -picked,  per  lb...  8%@  9 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  8%@  9 

Southern  &  Southwestern,  pr.  8%@  9 

Ducks,  L.  I.  and  East.,  Spring, 

per  lb . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

per  doz . 

Small,  dark,  per  doz . l  00 

Culls,  per  doz . 

Frozen. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  No.  1 _ 

Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms, 

No.  1  . . . 

Young  toms,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . . 

Broilers,  fancy,  dry-picked .  14 

Fancy,  scalded  .  13 

Chickens,  fancy,  soft-meated...  12  @  121, 

Average,  No.  1 .  io  @  n 

No-  2  . .  7  @  9 

Fowls,  dry-picked,  No.  1 .  9  @  _ 

P1?-ln  „ . .  8  @  8% 

Average,  No.  1 .  io  @  ll 

Geese,  average  best .  9  @  10 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  average,  prime .  7%@  8 

Fair  to  good .  c%®  7 

Common  to  medium .  5  @  6 

Small  .  4  @  5 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Norfolk  .  2  00@  3  50 

N.  C.,  prime,  dozen  bunches..  2  00®  3  00 

Culls,  dozen  bunches .  1  50@  2  00 

Charleston,  extra  large .  4  00®  5  00 

Extra,  per  doz .  3  00®  3  50 

Prime,  per  doz.  bunches .  2  25®  3  00 

Culls,  per  doz.  bunches .  1  00®  1  75 

Beets,  Florida,  crate .  75®  1  00 

Charleston  .  2  00@  5  00 

Celery,  Florida,  case .  l  00@  3  00 

Cauliflower,  California  .  2  00@  4  00 

Cabbage,  Florida,  bbl .  1  50®  3  00 

Charleston,  crate  .  2  00®  3  50 

Savannah  .  2  oo@  3  50 

State,  per  ton . 30  00@40  00 

Cucumbers  .  3  oo@  4  50 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  crate .  2  00@  3  00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl .  30@  60 

Baltimore,  bbl .  40®  50 

Lettuce,  L.  I.,  per  bbl .  2  00@  3  00 

Norfolk  &  No.  Carolina,  bbl.  2  00®  4  00 

Onions,  Bermuda,  crate .  1  25®  1  30 

Havana,  crate  .  1  25®  1  50 

Eastern,  white,  bbl .  l  50®  2  25 

Yellow,  bbl .  1  50®  2  25 

Red,  bbl .  1  50®  2  25 

Red,  bag  .  1  25@  1  75 

Egyptian,  per  bag .  2  50®  2  75 

Orange  County,  white,  bag....  1  00®  1  75 
State  &  Western,  white,  bbl...  1  25@  1  75 

Yellow,  bbl .  1  50®  1  75 

Red,  bbl .  1  50®  1  75 

Peppers^  Florida  .  l  50@  3  00 

Peas,  Fla.,  basket .  50@  1  00 

Charleston,  basket  .  50@  1  50 

Savannah  .  50@  1  50 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket..  50@  65 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches .  2  00@  4  00 

Spinach,  Long  Island .  75®  1  00 

Norfolk,  bbl .  75®  1  00 

Baltimore  .  25@  50 

String  beans,  wax,  Fla.,  crate..  1  00®  3  00 

Florida,  prime  .  1  50@  3  50 

Poor  to  good .  1  00@  2  00 

Squash,  bbl .  1  00@  1  25 

Tomatoes  .  3  60@  4  00 

Poor  to  good .  l  50®  3  00 

Turnips,  Canada  .  l  25®  1  50 

Jersey  .  1  QQ@  l  25 

BUS/MESS  BITS. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Lucker,  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C., 
is  selling  an  attractive  looking  boulevard 
and  ornamental  fence 

Ip  you  contemplate  beautifying  your 
home  this  Spring  by  surrounding  it  with  a 
nice  fence,  we  would  advise  you  to  write 
Hartman  Mfg.  Co.,  Room  70,  309  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  for  their  catalogue.  They 
supply  posts,  gates  and  all.  Cheaper  fences 
for  farm  purposes. 

In  harvest  time  there  is  no  one  thing 
more  appreciated  than  a  good  mower  knife 
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14 
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grinder.  A  set  of  knives  can  be  ground 
sharp  in  15  minutes,  that  would  take  an 
hour  on  a  grindstone.  The  C.  J.  Luther 
Co.,  Port  Washington,  Wis.,  offer  one  at 
a  reasonable  price  in  this  issue. 

There  is  no  more  economical  fuel  for 
power  purposes  on  the  farm  than  kero¬ 
sene,  but  few  engines  are  made  to  con¬ 
sume  it.  The  Mirtz  &  Weiss  engine,  we 
understand,  is  made  in  two  styles,  to  con¬ 
sume  either  kerosene  or  gasoline.  Full 
information  and  catalogue  by  writing  the 
manufacturer,  A.  Mietz,  128  Mott  St.,  New 
York. 

Farmers  who  have  barren  cows  will  be 
interested  in  this  letter  to  Moore  Bros., 
the  veterinary  surgeons  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

"I  wish  to  testify  to  the  treatment  you 
prescribed  for  the  heifer.  I  used  every 
means  I  could  think  to  get  her  with  calf, 
and  consider  I  just  wasted  time  and 
money.  I  got  your  treatment  of  injection, 
with  the  satisfaction  of  getting  her  in  calf 
the  first  service.  Charles  r.  russell, 
“Superintendent  for  Hon.  Jos.  H.  Choate.” 

In  every  line  of  trade  there  are  certain, 
not  numerous  manufacturers  who  aim  at 
developing  their  business  through  giving 
better  value  than  other  concerns.  In  the 
carriage  trade  the  name  Walker  has 
been  recognized  by  men  who  know  as  a 
guarantee  of  best  quality  for  the  money. 
The  manufacturers  of  these  vehicles  have 
of  late  opened  a  department  for  dealing 
direct  with  the  user.  The  Edward  W. 
Walker  Carriage  Company,  Goshen,  Ind., 
are  the  makers.  Write  for  their  catalogue 
and  tell  them  your  conditions  and  needs. 


May  12 

Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  Sale.  FRANK  DOERRE,  Seigers,  M  las 

Connecticut  River  Farm  for  Sale.  80 

acres.  Splendid  buildings:  near  station,  bow  price. 
Send  card  for  photo.  GUNN  &  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Peach  Farm  for  Sale.— A  fine  peach 

or  dairy  farm,  50,  75  or  100  acres.  Good  buildings 
high  land,  fine  views.  Fifty  acres  suitable  for  peach, 
and  sure  crop.  W.  H.  JOHNSON,  Northboro,  Mass. 


WE 


PAY  S  I  8r 


A  week  and  expenses  to  men  with 
Jrigs  to  Introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 

Send  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Parsons,  Kan 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  New  York  State  students.  Ex¬ 
tended  announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW.  F.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  Director. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

1*9  and  231  Washington  8treet,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 

lame  ■  Poultry, _  |  Mushroom*, 


Furs, 


Ginseng, 


Calves, 


Spring  Lambs, 


Nuts, 


Live  Qnall. 


IP  EARLESS 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
dally  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  166  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  Is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  It  In  combination  with 
Thb  Rural  Nsw-Yorkbb,  one  year,  for  11.06. 

RPR  -Thompson  &  Bradley  Eggs  only.  Cir- 
Ui  I  ■  111  cular  and  2c.  stamp  for  your  name. 
Prices  right.  Smith's  Potato  Farm,  Manchester,  N.Y 

X 

Burning 
Question 
Settled 

Plowing  time  is  at  hand,  a  Winter’s  idleness 
fruit  dealers,  and  in  fact  to  anybody  I  makes  horses’  skin  tender,  they  gail;  collar  and 
eating-  fruit  or  even  having  but  few  fruit 
trees,  or  in  anyway  concerned.  Had  this 
address  been  placed  oh  the  market  in 
hook  form,  it  would  no  doubt  have  sold 
at  a  good  price.  The  full  address,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  in  pamphlet  form,  will 
be  sent  to  fruit  growers  or  owners  of 
estates,  inclosing  50  cents,  to  the  Lenox 
Sprayer  Company,  420  West  Street,  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass. 

Cut  this  out  before  you  forget. 


Easiest  running  and  greatest  grain-saving  Threshing 
Machine  Slowest  travel  of  horses.  ‘‘Best  Ever  Made. 


For  full  Informal  ion. also  best  Bye  Thresher  and  Binder, 
Ciover-huller,  Farming-mill,  Feed-mill,  Saw-machine 
(circular  and  drag),  Land-roller,  Dog-power,  Steam- 
engine,  Sweep-power,  Ensilage  fodder-cutter,  Round- 

_ Address,  Ceo.  D.  Ha rder»  Coblesklll,  W.  Y 

Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 

Successful  Fruit  Growing. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Lenox 
Sprayer  Company,  of  Pittsfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  has  delivered  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Lenox  Horticultural  Society 
at  Lenox,  Mass.  The  address  is  almost 
a  college  education  to  fruit  growers, 
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FUMA 


kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  G  rain  Insects.- ‘The 
wheels  of  the  Gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with1  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ’'“^JSin* 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


harness  sores  become  aggravated;  they  lag  and 
suffer.  Your  horse  needn’t  suffer,  nor  stop  work. 
Use 

Veterinary 
Pixine 

It  soothes  and  relieves  instantly,  penetrates  and 
heals,  cures  while  horse  works,  without  scab. 
Guaranteed.  Is  the  most  scientific,  purest  and 
most  infallible  ointment  made. 

At  Druggists  and  Dealers,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

PRICE  i  o’OZ*  "  25c* 

l  8-oz.  box,  -  50c. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Want  a  Watch? 


7 IF  NOT  your  7»- 

I  llUfl  BOY  DOES.  I  OCa 


BO  Y  DOES. 

For  several  years  during  May  we  have  given  our 
boys  a  chance  to  get  a  new  watch.  This  is  the  most 
tempting  offer  ever  made  them.  The  watch  is  full 
size,  stem-wind  and  set,  nickel  finish,  and  warranted 
to  keep  accurate  time.  It  is  just  the 
kind  of  watch  to  stand  hard  knocks  by 
boys  or  workingmen.  For  just  one 
month,  May — no  longer,  no  shorter — 
we  will  send  them  to  our  folks  for  less 
than  they  cost  by  the  thousand.  Any 
time  during  May  you  may  send  us  one 
new  subscription,  and  $1.75,  and  15  cents 
extra  for  postage  and  registering  the 
watch,  and  we  will  send  you  the  watch 
and  the  new  rose  Ruby  Queen  to  the  new 
subscriber.  Of  course,  you  get  the  $1 
for  the  new  subscription,  including  rose, 
so  that  the  watch  will  cost  you  only 
75  cents,  besides  postage.  If  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  watch,  we  will  return  all  the 
money.  Now,  do  not  delay  until  June,  and  then  ask  whether  we  will  send  the 
watch.  We  positively  will  not  do  so  after  June  1.  We  do  this  to  increase  our  new 
subscriptions  for  May.  If  you  want  a  watch,  now  is  the  time. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


All 

/U 

'' 

1900 

Publisher’s  Desk. 

We  have  a  number  of  applications  for 
the  new  rose  that  will  not  be  filled  for 
about  two  or  three  weeks.  The  plants 
need  a  little  more  growth  before  remov¬ 
ing,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  it  will  please  suspend  anxiety, 
and  it  will  reach  them  a  little  later. 
There  are  enough  to  supply  all  who  have 
yet  applied. 

I  should  like  to  have  every  man  and 
boy  who  wants  a  good  strong  watch  to 
carry  on  the  farm  or  at  other  rough 
work,  look  up  that  75  cent  watch  offer 
on  page  344.  It  is  the  greatest  bargain 
ever  offered  in  a  watch.  You  can  get  it 
only  for  the  month  of  May  at  these 
terms. 

“I  consider  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  best  farm 
paper,”  a  bright  young  farmer  said  to 
me  last  week.  “Do  you  read  it  now?” 
“No.”  “How  is  that?”  “Well,  a  fellow 
came  around  and  wanted  me  to  take  the 

- .  I  did  it  to  help  him.  Then  I 

had  two.  I  did  not  want  both.  When 
The  R.  N.-Y.  run  out  it  stopped.  The 
other  kept  coming,  and  I  let  it  go  by  de¬ 
fault.  I  liked  The  R.  N.-Y.  because  it 
is  always  reliable.  The  other  is  pretty 
fakey,  and  meanly  printed,  but  it  is  hard 
to  get  it  stopped.”  I  have  done  some 
mighty  hard  thinking  over  that  con¬ 
versation  since.  I  want  to  find  a  way  to 
prevent  that  “fakey,  meanly-printed” 
paper  from  stealing  one  of  our  custom¬ 
ers,  who  really  prefers  to  remain  with 
us.  A  neighbor  of  the  young  farmer, 
who  overheard  the  conversation,  has 
been  a  life-long  subscriber  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  while  subject  to  the  same 
temptation,  resisted  it.  He  yet  reads  his 
favorite.  There  are  probably  many 
others  like  our  young  friend.  Our  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  prevent  their  being  led  astray. 
How  shall  we  do  it?  Are  we  too  strict 
in  cutting  off  names  when  time  expires? 
It  pleases  some  and  displeases  others.  It 
evidently  loses  some,  like  the  young  man 
referred  to  above,  who  have  no  strong 
preferences  either  way. 
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MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

EGYPTIAN  ONIONS. — The  steamer  Bo- 
vic,  from  Liverpool,  England,  recently 
brought  1,787  bags  of  onions  from  Egypt. 
They  are  quoted  in  the  market  here  at 
$2.50  to  $2.75  per  bag  wholesale. 

POISON  BY  THE  WHOLESALE.— It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  variety  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  odd  stuff  that  comes  to  the  large 
storage  warehouses.  I  recently  noticed  100 
small  barrels  of  white  arsenic  from  Eng¬ 
land  awaiting  storage  at  one  of  those 
places. 

A  BIG  CORK  DEAL.— It  is  said  that  a 
cork  manufacturing  firm  in  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
has  an  order  from  a  western  brewing  com¬ 
pany  for  100,000,000  corks.  The  value  of 
these  corks  at  the  factory  will  be  not  far 
from  $450,000,  and  nearly  two  years  will  be 
required  to  fill  the  order. 

MINNESOTA  FLOUR  TRADE.— This 
great  industry  has  been  practically  built 
up  within  the  past  30  years,  and  less  than 
50  years  ago  there  was  but  little  wheat 
grown  in  Minnesota  for  grinding  purposes. 
Last  year  the  Minneapolis  mills  made  over 
14,000,000  barrels  of  flour,  4,000,000  of  which 
were  shipped  to  foreign  countries.  In  1870 
the  best  flour  was  made  in  Hungary, 
Europe.  One  of  the  proprietors  of  the  first 
Minneapolis  mill  went  to  Europe  to  study 
up  the  matter.  On  his  return  he  directed 
the  erection  of  the  largest  flouring  mill  in 
the  world.  & 

SHORT  SMALL-FRUIT  PACKAGES.- 
Some  shippers  are  living  up  to  the  strict 
letter  of  this  law,  which  went  into  effect 
January  1,  1900.  I  saw  one  lot  of  straw¬ 
berry  baskets  holding  less  than  a  pint 
marked  ‘’Short”  in  black  letters  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  All  that  the 
law  requires  is  one-half  inch.  A  good 
many  short  baskets  offered  for  sale  are  not 
marked.  Of  course,  these  are  all  straw¬ 
berries  now,  most  of  them  in  original  pack¬ 
ages  from  the  South,  and  the  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  law  is  not 
binding  on  them.  In  many  cases  where 
the  word  “Short”  is  printed  .on  the  basket, 
the  marks  are  concealed  by  those  who  of¬ 
fer  them  for  sale,  and  some  are  marked 
on  the  edges  so  illegibly  that  no  one  would 
know  what  it  was  intended  for.  Until 
small  fruits  grown  and  packed  in  this  State 
come  into  market,  it  will  be  difficult  to  get 


a  very  definite  idea  as  to  just  how  this  law 
is  going  to  work,  and  there  seems  to  be 
some  doubt  as  to  who  has  the  authority  to 
enforce  it. 

COLD  STORAGE  OF  CELERY.— A  read¬ 
er  wishes  to  know  whether  celery  can  be 
kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  this  way. 
Dealers  here  say  that  large  quantities  of 
it  are  stored  in  refrigerators.  The  process 
is  not  much  different  from  handling  apples 
or  other  fruits.  The  temperature  is  kept 
about  two  degrees  above  freezing.  Of 
course,  the  length  of  time  that  celery  can 
be  kept  in  this  manner  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  quality.  The  tips  of  the  leaves 
will  dry  up  and  the  appearance  will  be  in¬ 
jured  more  or  less  anyway.  It  could  not 
be  expected  to  save  so  long  as  apples,  and 
should  be  watched  quite  carefully. 

FISH  FROM  LAKE  ERIE.— The  United 
States  Fish  Commission  reports  that  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  fisheries 
on  this  lake  alone  is  3,728,  and  that  the 
total  capital,  including  the  value  of  shore 
property,  is  $2,710,654.  The  yield  of  fish 
from  Lake  Erie  during  the  past  year  was 
58,393,364  pounds,  valued  at  $1,150,890.  There 
were  seven  times  as  many  herring  taken 
as  any  other  one  kind.  Next  In  order 
came  Blue  pike,  carp,  perch,  sauger,  white- 
fish  and  catfish,  about  67,000  pounds  of  tur¬ 
tles  and  1,000  pounds  of  frogs.  In  the  local 
market  shad  have  been  very  plentiful  this 
season.  Large  ones  have  been  retailing  at 
25  cents  each,  and  I  have  seen  some  very 
fair-looking  ones  sold  from  the  peddlers’ 
wagons  on  the  street  for  10  cents. 

ROUGH  ON  THE  COTTON  GROWERS. 
—Bagging  and  hoops,  two  necessary  fac¬ 
tors  in  marketing  cotton,  are  so  thoroughly 
controlled  by  combines  that  the  growers 
must  either  pay  advanced  prices  for  these 
two  materials  or  use  some  substitute. 
Heretofore  there  have  been  numerous  com¬ 
petitors  in  both  lines,  but  this  year  one 
concern  practically  controls  the  bagging 
and  another  the  ties.  The  price  of  the 
bagging  has  already  been  raised  2%  cents 
per  yard,  and  a  further  Increase  is  expect¬ 
ed  in  a  month.  The  cost  of  hoops  has 
more  than  doubled.  These  combines  know 
that  the  cotton  farmers  have  been  more 
than  usually  prosperous  the  past  season, 
and  seem  determined  to  put  on  the  screws 
as  tightly  as  possible. 

LIVE  STOCK.— The  total  receipts  for  the 
first  three  days  of  this  week  were  6,365 
cattle,  201  cows,  14,155  calves,  16,325  sheep, 
and  20,249  hogs.  Trade  in  steers  and  fat 
cows  was  active.  Steers  sold  at  $4.80  to 
$5.55;  bulls,  $3  to  $4.15,  and  cows,  $2  to  $4. 
There  were  some  miserable  specimens  of 
cows,  both  dry  and  milch,  and  it  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  why  people  send  such  animals  to 
market.  I  saw  some  that  were  not  much 
but  skin  and  bones,  and  so  weak  that  it 
seemed  as  though  a  good  gust  of  wind 
would  blow  them  over,  and  others  with 
the  hair  nearly  all  off  through  vermin  or 
some  skin  disease.  The  demand  for  calves 
was  fair,  and  the  pens  were  cleared.  Veals 
sold  at  $3.50  to  $5.60,  with  a  few  extra  choice 
lots  as  high  as  $6.25  to  $6.50.  Little  calves 
and  buttermilks  brought  $2.50  to  $3.75.  Com¬ 
mon  to  choice  sheep  with  wool  brought 
$4.50  to  $6;  clipped,  $3.50  to  $5.  Lambs  with 
wool  sold  at  $6  to  $7.75;  clipped,  $5  to  $7. 
A  lot  of  Maryland  Spring  lambs  brought 
$5.25  per  head.  The  market  for  live  hogs 
was  weak.  State  were  quoted  at  $5.75,  and 
western  mixed  $5.45  to  $5.60.  w.  w.  h. 


and  prosecute  the  oleo  rogues.  If  they  do 
this  they  will  quickly  stop  the  fraudulent 
business,  and  the  whole  thing  will  have  a 
strong  effect  upon  National  legislation. 

Subscribers  are  inquiring  whether  I.  T. 
Hunter  &  Co.,  produce  dealers,  of  Duane 
and  Washington  Sts.,  New  York  City,  are 
reliable.  The  firm  is  sending  circular  let¬ 
ters  to  farmers  offering  to  buy  all  your 
eggs  and  all  your  butter  at  a  fixed  price- 
no  commission.  I.  T.  Hunter  recently  went 
through  bankruptcy  proceedings.  We  have 
refused  advertising  from  the  house  with 
which  he  was  formerly  connected,  and 
would  certainly  ship  him  no  goods  unless 
after  receiving  cash  in  advance  for  his  or¬ 
ders. 

Congressmen  Need  Attention.— The  fol¬ 
lowing  Congressmen  seem  to  need  attention 
from  their  constituents.  They  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives:  John 
Dalzeli,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Albert  J.  Hopkins, 
Aurora,  Ill.;  Chester  I.  Long,  Hutchinson, 
Kans.;  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Winchester, 
Mass.;  George  B.  McClellan,  New  York 
City;  Francis  G.  Newlands,  Reno,  Nev.; 
Sereno  E.  Payne,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  James 
D.  Richardson,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. ;  Claude 
A.  Swanson,  Chatham,  Va.;  O.  W.  Under 
wood,  Birmingham,  Ala.  A  short  time  ago 
Representative  Tawney,  of  Minnesota,  of¬ 
fered  a  resolution  asking  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  tell  the  public  just  what 
ingredients  are  used  in  making  bogus  but¬ 
ter.  It  has  been  claimed  that  inferior  fats 
produced  at  the  stockyards  are  worked 
over  and  smuggled  into  the  factories  where 
this  stuff  is  made.  Formerly  it  was 
claimed  that  only  the  very  best  of  fats 
were  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  said 
that  this  inferior  stuff  is  used  on  the  sly. 
I'he  honest  butter  people  wanted  to  know 
just  what  the  manufacturers  claimed  for 
their  product,  and  they  called  for  this  of¬ 
ficial  statement.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  refused  to  consider  it,  and  they 
thus  rendered  themselves  liable  to  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  they  are  in  favor  of  oleo.  Their 
farmer  constituents  should  lose  no  time 
in  writing  to  tell  them  just  what  they  think 
of  such  business. 

Fruit  and  Nursery  Trade.— If  the  fruit¬ 
ing  trees  at  the  Orange  County  Nurseries 
at  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  are  any  indication  of 
the  fruit  prospects  of  the  Hudson  River 
Valley,  that  section  Is  in  for  a  heavy  fruit 
crop  this  season.  Peaches,  pears,  plums 
and  cherries  show  a  promise  that  I  never 
observed  before.  It  is  early  yet  to  make 
confident  predictions,  but  the  prospects  at 
the  present  time  are  most  encouraging 
Pointing  to  an  average-sized  tree,  Mr. 
Dwyer  remarked  tnat  last  year  it  bore  13 
barrels  of  marketable  Baldwins.  I  asked 
him  whether  he  sprayed  his  trees.  Every 
tree  on  the  place,  he  said,  had  already 
been  sprayed.  A  man  was  sent  right  up 
into  the  tree  with  a  knapsack  sprayer,  so 
that  he  could  make  sure  of  reaching  every 
part  of  the  tree.  The  trees  are  carefully 
trimmed,  which  facilitates  this  kind  of 
work.  A  day  or  two  around  this  place 
convinced  me,  as  never  before,  what  a 
difficult  task  a  nurseryman  has  before  him 
at  shipping  time.  Orders  have  been  com¬ 
ing  in  for  months  back  with  instructions 
to  ship  at  a  certain  time.  The  weather 
opens  up  warm  a  little  earlier  than  these 
customers  expected.  Hence  they  revise 
their  instructions,  and  say  ship  at  once. 
In  the  meantime,  other  orders  are  coming 
in  by  every  mail  for  immediate  shipment, 
and  still  other  customers  drive  in  from  a 
radius  of  2o  miles  to  get  some  stock  and 
carry  it  back  with  them.  These  must  be 
attended  to  at  once. 


Oleo  in  Pennsylvania.— The  oleo  situa¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania  has  become  even  more 
interesting.  We  have  told  our  readers 
about  the  investigation  made  by  the  North 
American.  The  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  been  censured  because  it  per¬ 
mitted  this  business  to  continue,  but  Sec¬ 
retary  John  Hamilton  says  that  the  De¬ 
partment  has  done  all  it  possibly  could, 
and  will  now  force  the  war  against  the 
oleo  dealers.  It  has  been  waiting  because 
the  Superior  Court  held  up  a  decision  on 
what  is  known  as  the  color  law.  Suits 
were  pending  under  the  law,  and  until  the 
Superior  Court,  decided  nothing  could  be 
done.  The  court  has  now  decided  that  the 
color  law  is  constitutional,  and  that  the 
selling  of  colored  oleo  is  illegal.  This 
clears  the  matter  and  the  State  authorities 
have  now  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  ahead 


BEST  SEEDER  ON  EARTH! 

14  ft.  Seeder,  $4.40;  16  ft.  Seeder 
$4.75.  A  Plow  complete,  $6.95.  Bug 
_  ,  _  f?ies,  Wagons,  and  all  Implements 

Practical  Cream  and  Seeds  at  wholesale.  Write 
Separator.  quick  to  B.  F.  FOSTER, 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Allegan,  Mich 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

For  Steam,  Gas  and  Water.  Good  as  new. 

Tested,  Re-painted,  Re-threaded  and  coup¬ 
lings  furnished.  Ranging  in  lengths  to  20  feet. 

ALL  SIZES.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Write  for  Free  Oatalogue  No.  57  of  merchan¬ 
dise  for  HOME,  FARM  AND  FIELD  — 
from  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales. 
Roofing,  Plumbing  Material,  Hardware,  Cloth¬ 
ing,  Dry  Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Tools,  Ma¬ 
chinery,  <fco., &c„  <fec„  AT  HALF  PRICE. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. w*  cme ago?1* 
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“  If  I  were  sick  and 
wanted  to  get  well, 
I’d  find  out  how  some 
one  else  got  well  who 
had  the  same  sort  of 
sickness  as  mine.” 

If  your  sickness  is  like  hers, 
Mrs,  Jacobs’  story  will  interest  you. 

“I  was  very  sick  indeed,”  writes  Mrs. 
Mollie  Jacobs,  of  Felton,  Kent  Co.,  Del¬ 
aware,  “  and  our  family  doctor  said  I  bad 
consumption.  I  thought  I  must  die  soon 
for  I  felt  so  awful  bad.  Had  a  bad  cough, 
spit  blood,  was  very  short  of  breath,  had 
pains  in  my  chest  and  right  lung,  and  also 
had  dyspepsia.  Before  I  took  your  ‘Golden 
Medical  Discovery  ’  and  ‘  Pleasant  Pellets  ’ 

I  was  so  weak  I  could  not  sweep  a  room, 
and  now  I  can  do  a  small  washing,  and  I 
feel  like  a  new  person.  I  believe  tnat  the 
I,ord  and  your  medicine  have  saved  my 
life.  I  was  sick  over  two  years.  I  took  it 
bottles  of  the  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery, 
and  four  vials  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pellets.” 

Are  you  sick  ?  Are  your  lungs 
1  ‘  weak  ?  *  ’  Have  you  obstinate 
lingering  cough,  with  bleeding 
lungs,  weakness  and  emaciation? 
Thousands  in  j'ust  your  case  have 
been  cured  by  the  use  of 

DR.  PIERCE’S 
GOLDEN  MEDICAL 
DISCOVERY. 

It  always  helps.  It  almost  always 
cures.  Sick  persons  are  invited  to 
consult  Dr.  Pierce  by  letter  abso¬ 
lutely  without  fee  or  charge.  All 
correspondence  is  strictly  private. 
Write  and  get  a  specialist’s  opin¬ 
ion  on  your  case,  free.  Address 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HALL  STEEL  TANKS 


arc  the  best  for  supplying  water  for  live  stock.  Being 
made  of  galvanized  steel,  they  cannot  rust,  rot,  burst 
from  freezing,  fall  to  pieces  from  drying  out,  etc.  We 
make  tanks  for  all  purposes.  Also  troughs  for  feed¬ 
ing  calves  and  pigs,  cooling  milk,  hauling  liquid 
manure,  etc.  Prices  and  estimates  cheerfully  sub¬ 
mitted.  Write  to-day.  THE  HALL  STEEL  TANK 
to.,  64  N.  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 


Burlington 

Route 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED 

TOURIST  PARTIES  TO 

California 


If  you  are  going  to  California  and  wish 
to  save  expense,  yet  travel  in  safety  and 
comfort,  investigate  these  “once-a-week 
parties.”  They  leavo  every  Wednesday 
from  both  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  joining 
at  Denver.  Then  past  the  grandest  scenery 
in  the  world,  over  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad.  A  few  hours’  stop  to  see  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  on  via  Ogden  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway.  A  special  agent 
Is  in  charge  of  eacli  party,  and  the  cars  are 
comfortable  and  exquisitely  clean.  Write 
for  a  folder  giving  full  particulars  and  send 
6  cents  in  postage  for  our  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  book  on  California.  It  is  a  work  of  art. 
P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  $3000.  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

It  contains  183  largo  co’ored  engravings  of  TTorsrw.  UatUo  qk™.,  rr ...  ™ 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World. 
Capital  Paid  in,  .f .tOO.OOQ.lx>. 


—  „  uuwh.  aree  witn  "international  Stoc 

^INTERNATIONAL  FOOD  CO.  SBEm 


We  occupy  15  floor*,8u©  100x22  feet  each, 
in  addition  1c  oar  large  Printing  Dept, 


tn.  -  <t  -  ■  •  wvw  vwi  "min,,  u,  g,  H.  In  addition 

Food,  by  Fartford *a2^md^aheolaC»:^^L*by^)cSMt They  8e^‘,‘^^nte^natio^l^5,  Stock Stock 


every  day.  It  eaves  grain. 
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THE  SHEEP-SHEARING  MACH  INF. 

We  have  received  a  good  many  letters 
from  farmers  who  have  used  the  shearing 
machine  made  by  the  Chicago  Flexible 
Shaft  Co.  We  wished  to  know  how  the 
machine  works  in  greasy  and  sticky  wool, 
and  whether  a  farmer  could  buy  one  and 
do  shearing  for  others. 

The  machine  will  shear  any  sheep  that 
can  be  shorn  by  hanu,  but  it  is  slow 
work  on  wrinkled  sheep.  I  have  clipped 
10  large  sheep  in  55  minutes.  They  do 
not  cut  sheep  at  all,  if  the  operator  is  in 
any  way  careful.  I  shear  for  some  of 
my  neighbors,  and  they  will  not  have 
anyone  else  if  they  can  get  the  clippers. 
In  my  opinion,  if  a  farmer  has  from  40 
to  100  sheep,  the  machine  would  he  a 
good  investment.  It  is  not  as  hard  work 
to  operate  the  clipper  as  the  hand 
shears.  g.  h.  kelly. 

I  think  the  machine  would  pay  one 
having  from  60  to  100  sheep,  owing  to 
quantity  of  wool  on  sheep.  Machine 
works  well  in  greasy  wool,  but  not  so 
well  in  gummy  or  sticky  wool.  One  can 
shear  over  large  wrinkles  better  than 
by  hand;  the  hardest  kind  of  wrinkles 
to  work  over  are  those  about  the  size  of 
lead  pencils.  It  takes  from  15  to  20 
minutes  to  shear  our  sheep,  which  are 
large  and  close-wooled.  I  can  shear 
lighter-wooled  sheep  in  less  than  eight 
minutes,  and  do  nice  work.  Chief  gain 
is  in  quality  of  work.  If  sheep  owners 
want  neat  work  done,  and  all  of  the  wool 
taken  off,  I  think  the  machine  will  pay 
in  competition  wiia  hand  shearing.  It  is 
much  easier  on  hand  and  wrist,  as  it 
saves  the  gripping  motion  of  shears.  We 
claim  it  saves  more  wool,  and  it  leaves 
the  sheep’s  hide  in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion.  T.  D.  HOLLINGSWORTH. 

It  will  pay  a  man  with  50  sheep  to 
have  a  machine.  It  works  all  right  in 
greasy  wool,  but  not  in  sticky  or  knotty 
wool.  I  never  clipped  any  very  wrinkly 
sheep,  but  as  far  as  I  have  tried  they 
duplicate  the  shears  on  wrinkles.  I  am 
56  years  old,  but  I  can  catch,  clip  and  tie 
up  the  wool  of  four  good  sheep  in  60 
minutes.  The  chief  gain  is  in  speed  and 
quality  of  work.  I  bought  my  machine 
to  work  for  other  farmers,  and  I  have 
made  a  success  of  it.  It  saves  wool 
enough  to  pay  the  shearing,  and  leaves 
the  hide  whole.  It  is  easier  for  a  man 
to  hold  the  clippers  than  it  is  to  hold 
the  shears.  This  is  the  third  season  for 
me,  and  I  learn  more  how  to  handle  it 
every  day.  I  have  clipped  172  sheep  this 
month.  I  get  10  and  12  cents  per  head 
for  clipping.  If  you  once  clip  with  the 
machine  you  never  will  use  the  shears 
I  could  get  all  the  clipping  I  could  do  all 
Summer,  but  I  get  tired  after  shearing 
500  or  600,  and  quit.  v.  H.  H. 

Goshen,  Ind. 

1  would  have  a  machine  if  I  had  only 
a  small  flock,  just  to  see  the  sheep  so 
nice  and  smooth  after  shearing.  I  have 
used  the  machine  on  a  mixed  lot  of  200, 
grade  Merino  and  long-wooled,  none  very 
wrinkled.  The  machine  worked  well  in 
all  kinds  of  wool.  Two  men  will  shear 
from  30  to  35  in  a  day.  As  the  average 
price  paid  for  hands  is  $1  per  day,  and 
the  price  paid  to  shearers  is  seven  cents 
per  head  there  is  not  much  difference  in 
cost;  the  gain  is  in  the  quality  of  the 
work.  I  wait  until  the  yolk  comes  up 
well;  this  saves  more  wool  and  leaves 
the  hide  in  better  condition.  My  men 
take  turns  in  shearing,  each  man  shear¬ 
ing  a  sheep  and  tying  up  his  wool,  while 
the  other  man  gets  a  sheep  and  trims 
around  the  face  with  shears.  I  found 
the  hair  on  the  face  a  little  troublesome 
at  times,  and  thought  best  to  start  with 
shears.  The  greatest  trouble  I  had  was 
in  getting  the  men  to  hold  the  sheep  in 
position.  Sheep  should  be  placed  in  the 


same  position  as  when  shearing  with 
shears.  My  men  were  inexperienced 
sheep  shearers.  The  clippers  must  be 
held  flat  on  the  skin,  one  hand  placed 
behind  the  clippers  to  hold  the  hide 
steady,  same  as  a  barber  does,  that  ic 
may  not  fold  in  front  of  the  clippers 
Any  man  can  in  a  snort  time  do  good 
Work.  T.  MUMFORD. 


NORTHERN  OR  SOUTHERN  EGGS. 

The  southern  poultry  breeders  argue  that 
eggs  produced  by  their  birds  in  the  early 
Winter  are  likely  to  be  more  fertile,  on 
the  average,  than  eggs  produced  at  the 
North.  Their  argument  is  that  the  warm 
open  Winters  and  Springs  of  the  South  en¬ 
able  the  hens  to  run  at  large,  and  thus 
give  them  more  exercise  and  an  open 
outdoor  life;  consequently,  the  eggs  are 
produced  under  more  natural  conditions 
than  at  the  North.  What  do  you  think 
about  this  mauer?  Do  you  believe  that 
the  southern  eggs  are  stronger  and  more 
fertile  as  a  rule?  Will  not  the  long 
journey  from  the  South  by  express  do  the 
eggs  considerable  damage? 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  reverse 
was  the  case,  because  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  southern  Summers  will  sap  the 
vitality  of  the  fowls,  and  injure  them  far 
more  than  our  cold  Winters  do.  I  have 
known  several  instances  where  persons 
went  South  to  take  advantage  of  the 
more  favorable  climate,  and  in  every 
case  they  made  a  partial  failure  of  it 
from  the  above  reasons.  We  think  that 
eggs  suffer  but  little  from  transportation 
when  properly  packed,  except  when  our 
irresponsible  expressmen  deliberately 
smash  them.  james  kankin. 

Mass. 

My  opinion  is  that  southern  eggs  will 
be  more  fertile  and  stronger  where  the 
hens  are  kept  in  a  mild  climate  with 
liberty,  while  ours  are  shut  in  by  heavy 
snow  and  cold.  Fortunately,  we  have 
such  difficulties  only  occasionally,  and 
generally  of  short  duration,  the  past 
Winter  being  unusually  mild,  while  the 
Winter  of  1898  and  1899  was  unusually 
severe.  With  the  same  grade  of  poultry 
and  under  these  conditions  they  should 
be  able  to  produce  more  fertile  eggs  than 
here  during  the  severe  weather.  The  ex¬ 
press  companies  would  probably  jar  and 
break  enough  to  overcome  all  the  gain, 
and  more.  We  have  the  Spring  weather 
when  we  do  much  better  here,  while  it 
would  be  getting  too  warm  in  the  South. 
In  my  opinion  we  average  fully  as  well, 
if  not  better,  than  our  southern  friend, 
although  undoubtedly  there  is  business 
enough  for  all  of  us.  d.  a.  mount. 

New  Jersey. 


SOME  PROFITABLE  GEESE. 

Last  week  we  made  a  few  remarks 
about  the  great  profit  claimed  from  one 
pair  of  geese.  These  remarks  were 
called  forth  by  a  statement  which  has 
been  going  tne  rounds  of  the  papers.  Mr. 
Wm.  Rankin  is  a  farmer  and  breeder  at 
Brockton,  Mass.  In  order  to  get  at  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  one  of  our  corre¬ 
spondents  recently  interviewed  him.  Mr. 
Rankin  says  that  several  years  ago  he 
did  make  just  about  such  a  statement. 
On  his  farm  book  he  has  an  account 
with  one  pair  of  African  geese  that  ran 
by  themselves  near  his  cow  stable.  His 
records  show  that  the  goose  laid  51  eggs 
and  that  she  hatched  37  goslings.  A 
horse  killed  one  and  another  was  run 
over.  He  fattened  the  remaining  35, 
and  sold  them  to.  Dunoar  &  Co.,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  with  the  following  record; 

Goslings.  Lbs.  Per  lb.  Amount. 


12  129  25c.  $32.25 

11  115%  20c.  23.10 

12  118%  20c.  23.70 

Feathers  brought  .  2.42 


Total  . ?S1.47 


Mr.  Rankin  says  there  can  be  no  mis¬ 
take  about  it.  He  kept  the  bills  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  showed  them  to 


many  people,  but  they  have  since  been 
lost.  He  says  this  is  not  extravagant, 
and  that  these  earnings  from  a  pair  of 
geese  can  be  excelled.  He  says  that  the 
profits  from  one  goose  are  greater  than 
from  one  cow  and  two  hogs.  He  says 
that  the  average  cow  of  Massachusetts 
hardly  pays  her  feed,  and  that  few  hogs 
are  to  be  found  on  eastern  farms.  Hav¬ 
ing  made  the  statements  we  did  last 
week,  we  are  glad  to  give  Mr.  Rankin’s 
explanation.  At  the  same  time,  we  do 
not  believe  the  average  breeder  of  geese 
can  hope  to  make  over  $3  to  $5  profit  per 
pair;  in  fact,  he  ought  to  be  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  that. 

What  did  it  cost  to  feed  these  geese? 
Mr.  xtankin  sends  us  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

That  pair  of  geese  had  the  best  to  be 
obtained,  every  advantage  long  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  goose  breeder  could  afford. 
The  result  was  far  from  an  average.  A 
gosling  wben  very  young  will  eat  little 
but  grass  if  it  comes  from  a  rich  soil, 
that  grows  rapidly  and  is  tender.  At 
about  10  weeks  old  we  enclose  them  in 
pens,  and  for  about  three  weeks  at  that 
time  we  feed  little  but  corn  meal,  which 
will  cost,  on  an  average,  about  90  cents 
per  gosling,  corn  at  50  cents  per  bushel. 
It  costs  11  cents  each  to  pick,  pack  in  ice 
for  shipment,  etc.,  no  such  expense  was 
deducted  from  result.  Those  goslings 
cost  approximately  about  $1.50  each. 
They  brought  in  market  about  $2.32%, 
or  about  55  per  cent  profit.  When  I 
make  15  per  cent  from  my  herd  of  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle  I  think  I  am  doing  well.  If 
a  man  averages  10  goslings  for  every 
goose  he  does  well.  Let  writers  tell 
square  facts,  and  it  will  not  startle  you. 
A  farmer  must  base  his  hopes  upon  av¬ 
erage  results  under  average  conditions, 
and  not  on  exceptions. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 


The  Safest,  nest  BLISTER  over  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

TUB  I-iAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 

- 


willardInapp 

Cow  Tie 

still  stands  at  the  bead  as 
the  most  humane,  inex- 

Sensive,  practicable  and 
urable  device  for  fasten¬ 
ing  cattle  ever  invented. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Booth,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Minerva  Creamery 
Co..  Minerva,  O.,  writes  us: 
“I  like  the  ties  very  much,  and  will  order  more  of 
them  for  my  own  barn  next  Summer.  I  shall  try  and 
induce  my  patrons  to  use  your  tie,  as  I  think  it  is  the 

best  on  the  market.  Mr. - is  going  to  remodel  his 

stable  for  20  to  30  cows.  1  have  advised  them  by  all 
means  to  use  your  tie,  as  1  do  not  know  of  anything 
so  good.”  What,  every  dairyman  says  must  be 
so.  Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet  on  fastening  cat 
tie  with  up-to-date  testimonials. 

WILLARD  H.  KNAPP  &  CO  •  j  Cortland, N.  Y. 


BEE 

KEEP¬ 

ERS 


Send  for  Free  Sample  Copy  of 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


handsome  semi-monthly  magazine.  All  about 
profitable  Bee-Keeping.  Book  on  Bee  tultureA 
Bee  supplies  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  Medina,  O. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Diarrhea  of  Calves  Sfcmr'™; 

mail  on  receipt  of  25  or  50  cents. 

UK.  G.  W.  HABTSHOHNE  CO.,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


SH00-FLY 

The  only  positive  protection  for  Horses  and  Cows. 

NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES 

Prevents  Charbon  and  Texas  Cattle  Fever,  becanse 
these  diseases  are  spread  by  flies  and  ticks.  Thou¬ 
sands  dnplioate  10  gallons.  Beicare  of  imitations.  One 
cent’s  worth  saves  3  quarts  of  milk  and  much  flesh. 
Don’t  wait  till  cows  are  dry  and  horses  poor.  Send 
26  cents.  Money  refunded,  if  cow  is  not  protected. 
SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO. ,1005  Fairmount  Ave.,Phila..Pa. 


LICE  on  stock,  hens,  flies  on  cattle  and  horses  killed 
instantly  with  Euieka  Ely  Killer,  Agents  wanted. 
Big  pay.  THE  J.  H.  AMES  CO.  Bowdoinham,  Me. 


nCATU  Tfl  I  IPC  on  HENS  and  CHICKENS 
UlAIII  IU  LIuL  64-page  book  fkbb. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  B.  I. 


LICE  KILLER CL?AHS0UTT-E  1,0 ■ 


1  and  mites  on  ] 


and 


_  a  poultry 

hogs  without  handling  fowls  or  animals.  Painted 
or  sprinkled  on  roosts,  bedding  or  rubbing  posts,  the 
Lice  Killer  does  the  rest.  We  prove  it  with  FREE  SAM  PLE* 
Our  new  catalogue  of  Stock  and  Poultry  Supplies  free  upon  request. 

0E0.  H.  LEE  CO.  Omaha,  Neb.,  or  68  Murray  St., New  York 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. — Prize  win¬ 
ners  wherever  shown.  Eggs,  $2  per  sitting. 

JOHN  H.  JANNBY,  Brighton,  Md. 


White  Leghorn  Eggs. — 50c.  per  dozen. 

New  illustrated  photo.  Circular  free. 

SEYMOUR  BISHOP,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


Wyandottes,  Golden,  Silver  and  White. 
Bose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn.  Eggs$l  per  15,  $1.50  per 
30.  Catalogue  free.  CARSON  &  SONS,  Rutland,  O. 


A  grand  lot  of  Barred  Rocks  for  sale.  Eggs  from 
exhibition  matings.  Circular  free. 

C.  F.  G1FFEN,  Lock  Box  85.  St.  Clairsville.  Ohio. 


Fowls  Cheap. — Singly,  pairs,  pens. 

W.  and  Barred  Rocks;  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns;  W 
Wyandottes;  stamp.  Eggs,  26  for  $1. 

MBS.  J.  P.  HELLING8,  Dover.  Del. 


Thoroughbred  Bar.,  Wh.  &  Bf.  P.  Rock.  Lt.,  l)k.& 
Bf.  Brahma,  Br.,  Bf„  Wh.  &  Blk.  Leg.,  Bf.,  Gol.  & 
Wh.  Wy’dotte,  B.  Langs.,  Bf.  Coch.,  B.  Mim.S.S.Ham- 
burg.  Eggs,  15  $  1 ;  40  $2.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


urro  THAT  HATPU  Br.and  W.Rocks.S.and  Wh. 
EAibO  mill  IlrtlUn  -Wyandottes,  *1.50 per  15.  Br. 
and  Wh.  Leghorns,  $1  per  13.  Wh.  Holland  Turkey 
eggs,  $2  per  9.  WM.  McCABE,  Kelsey,  Ohio. 


CO f*©— ' White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Plymouth 
CUUd  Rock  eggs,  $4  per  100.  Also  a  few  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  at  $1  to  $1.50  each,  Thomp¬ 
son  strain.  Cir.  free.  CHAS.  H.  RUE,  Minerva.  O. 


Our  Famous  White  Wyandottes 

are  laying  so  well  that  we  cut  the  price  in  one-half 
for  eggs  that  hatch.  $1  per  13;  $5  per  100.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  J.  E.  STEVENSON,  Columbus,  N.  J 


Dfllll  TDV  A11  the  leatlln8  varieties.  Fowls 
t'UUL  Ini  and  eggs  for  sale.  Illustrated  cat. 
free.  J.  A.  &  AV.  S.  Harrison,  Box  7.  Henry,  111. 


INCUBATOR  EGGS 

from  purebred  White  Wyandottes.  $3  per  100. 
SILAS  DEAN,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns. 

The  Leading  Strain  of  Heavy  Layers.  Eggs  for 
hatching:  $2  per  15;  $3.50  per  30:  $5  per  50;  $6  per  60; 
$8  per  100.  ill.  clr.  free.  H.  J.  Blanchard,  Groton,  N.Y 


FOR 

SALE 


EGGS 

For  Hatching. 

BIRDS 

For  Breeding. 


8.  C.  Br.  Leghorns. 
8.  C.  Bl.  Minorcas. 
B.  P.  Rocks. 

G  S.  Bantams. 

Cln.  Tumb.  Pigeons 
Homer  Pigeons. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE,  all  ages,  both  sexes. 


M.  SAGER,  ORANGEVILLE.  PA. 
Knob  Mountain  Poultry  and  Stock  Farm 


GOOD  LAND  DUCK 


the  White  Muscovy. 
A  whole  nestful  of 
eggs,  15,  the  right  number,  for  $1.  Sure  hatchers 
under  the  hen.  Your  first  roast  duck  in  60  days,  and 
unlike  the  Pekin,  they  remain  meaty  and  fat  for 
weeks.  GEO.  E.  SMITH,  East  Norton,  Mass. 


Buttermaker 

irivate  creamery. 


-Also,  Neufchatel,  Cream  and 
,  Limburger  maker  wanted  in 
Give  age,  nationality  and  ex- 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  J ersey  Cattle ;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs.  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Hens 
Eggs,  60c.  per  dozen:  10  kinds;  standard  bred. 


WOODLAWN  FARM,  R.  E.  Goddard, 

Proprietor,  Breeder  of  Registered  Short 
horn  Cattle;  Standard  Trotting  and  Saddle  Horses 
Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale.  BUKGIN,  Kv. 


An  Qii  r-Two  nice  Registered  Jersey  Bulls, 
Ull  OHLl  solid  color,  black  points,  well  bred, 

~  -  „  n  flthflP  four  mnnt.hR  old. 


Some  GOOD  young 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

'OR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUG8  nor  un 
fnrsalft  at  anv  DriC6. 


3UERNSEYS 


k—  Choice,  WELL-BRED  STOCK 
J  at  REASONABLE  PRICES, 
’he  Guernseys  are  the  most  Economical  Producers 
f  the  highest  natural-colored  milk  and  butter. 

‘PECIAL  N0W-Some  choice  Mature  Breed‘ 


ing  Bui  Is  and  good  Bull  Cal?es 


DELLHURST  FARM, 

MENTOR,  OHIO, 

has  nearly  30  Holstein  Bull  Calves  to  select 
from,  and  offers  sons  of  DeKol’s  Butter  Boy  No 
13210,  Royal  i’aul  22079  and  others,  having  the  much 
talked-of  Pauline  Paul  and  DeKol  cross.  Our  Herd 
now  numbers  150  head.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  for  sale  from  Advanced  Registry  cows. 


50  Fine  Duroc-Jersey  Fall  Pigs 

at  a  bargain  for  the  next 63  days. 

C.  C.  BKAWLKY  &  CO.,  New  Madison,  Ohio. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

the  best  d reeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason- 
ile  prices.  Pamphlet  and  prices  free.  Light  Brahma 
ickerels  $1  apiece.  C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro.  N.Y 


Reg.  Poland  Chinas, Berk¬ 
shire*  &  Chester  Whitts.  Choice 
Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  hard  times  prices  and  free 

a..  stW  G Vinokni*  f  1A  Pft 


_ t- -  -r-r _ f,  Pn 


Incubators  and  Brooders 

Incubators  from  $5.00  up. 

Brooders  from  $3.80  up 
Catalogue  free 

L.  A.  BANTA, 

Llgonler,  Ind. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
Ample,  durable  and  easily  oper- 
ited;168  page  catalogue  contain- 
ne  information  and  testimonial-. 

Bent  free.  CEO.  EBTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  III 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 


Cow  Gives  Bloody  Milk. 

I  have  a  cow  that  gives  bloody  milk. 
What  is  the  cause,  and  also  the  remedy? 
When  we  first  noticed  it  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  large  clots  of  blood  milked  from  one 
teat.  Since  then  the  milk  has  been  more 
or  less  bloody  several  days.  The  cow 
calved  last  September.  She  has  been  fed 
two  quarts  of  gluten  meal  and  four  quarts 
of  shorts  a  day  with  salt,  English  and 
meadow  hay,  all  she  will  clean  up. 

Merrimac,  Mass.  J.  k.  s. 

The  udder  was  probably  bruised,  or 
otherwise  injured  in  some  way.  Bath¬ 
ing  with  cold  water  after  eacfh  milking 
would  have  relieved  the  congestion.  If 
the  trouble  still  continues,  rub  the  udder 
with  soap  liniment  after  each  milking. 

Young  Horse  “Down  in  the  Hip." 

My  four-year-old  colt  in  some  way  hip¬ 
ped  himself  in  his  stall.  I  called  the  only 
surgeon  I  could,  but  some  say  he  is  not 
much  of  a  surgeon,  so  I  come  to  you  to 
ask  how  long  should  such  a  horse  stand 
perfectly  still,  and  when  driven,  how  far 
should  he  go?  The  hide  is  not  marked  in 
the  least.  He  seems  very  tender  to  the 
touch  down  the  side  back  of  the  ribs,  but 
it  is  probably  in  sympathy.  I  wash  twice 
a  day  with  hot  water  and  apply  a  kind  of 
soap  linament.  He  was  hurt  over  10  days 
ago  and  seems  doing  well.  Eats  well  and 
feels  well.  How  long  should  I  keep  on 
bathing  and  applying  medicine?  c.  w.  t. 

West  Leyden,  N.  Y. 

The  colt  will  require  to  be  kept  quiet 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  or  even 
longer,  if  much  tenderness  remains.  I 
would  give  uaily  walking  exercise  as 
soon  as  he  can  walk  without  showing 
signs  of  pain.  You  are  treating  it  prop¬ 
erly.  Continue  the  soap  liniment  with 
hard  rubbing,  until  the  soreness  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  Do  not  work  the  colt  so  as  to 
strain  him  for  a  month  after  recovery, 
to  enable  the  union  to  become  strong. 

Cows  Made  Sick  by  Drinking  Filthy  Water. 

Two  three-year-old  heifers  became  fresh 
in  February,  and  were  fed  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  hay,  wheat  bran  and  oat  meal.  They 
have  been  giving  a  good  flow  of  milk  until 
recently.  They  commenced  to  lose,  and 
one  is  almost  dry,  and  what  she  does  give 
is  a  watery  substance  and  is  getting  some¬ 
what  thick.  The  other  one  is  coming  the 
same  way.  They  are  turned  in  the  yard 
twice  a  day.  They  have  been  used  to 
having  spring  water,  but  for  about  four 
weeks  we  have  been  obliged  to  pump  water 
from  a  well,  and  it  was  colored  from  horse 
manure.  These  heifers  would  eat  the 
straw  in  the  horse  manure.  What  is  your 
opinion?  c.  b.  s. 

Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  trouble  is 
due  to  the  filthy  water  the  cows  have 
been  drinking.  It  was  unfit  for  any  kind 
of  stock  to  drink,  and  the  cows  must 
have  been  very  thirsty  to  drink  such 
water.  Eating  the  straw  in  the  fresh 
horse  manure  is  not  nearly  as  bad  as 
drinking  the  filthy,  stagnant  water,  in 
which  various  organisms  would  find  a 
suitable  medium  to  multiply,  and  still 
further  poison  the  water.  Supply  pure, 
fresh  drinking  water,  and  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  water  from  that  well  again. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  melt  snow. 
The  cows  will  probably  not  fully  regain 
their  milk  flow  until  another  season. 

Ringworm  or  Warts  on  Cattle. 

I  have  a  Jersey  heifer  not  quite  one  year 
old,  that  has  what  some  call  warts  on 
neck  and  head,  around  eyes,  as  also  have 
the  others  in  her  company.  They  disfigure 
and  look  unsightly.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
cause  and  suggest  a  remedy?  I  have  her 
on  pasture.  I  brought  her  home  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  I  find  her  dam  now  has 
them,  appearing  on  her  eyes  and  sides  of 
head— was  free  from  them  before.  The 
animals  were  playing  one  with  the  other. 
Are  the  warts  contagious?  m.  l.  m. 

Florida,  N.  Y. 

Your  description  of  the  appearance  of 
the  patches  agrees  with  a  parasitic  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  face  and  neck  of  cattle, 
known  as  ringworm.  Round,  elevated 
spots  appear,  covered  with  whitish  scurf 
or  scales,  which  spread  slowly,  destroy¬ 
ing  the  hair  as  they  progress.  If.  on 
closer  examination,  you  find  this  condi¬ 
tion,  scrub  with  strong  soapsuds,  to 
soften  and  remove  the  scurf,  then  dry 


and  paint  with  the  compound  tincture  of 
iodine,  allowing  the  tincture  to  spread 
into  the  hair  around  the  border  of  spots 
to  destroy  all  of  the  fungus.  Two  or 
three  applications  should  effect  a  cure. 
The  animals  should  be  closely  watched 
for  a  few  weeks,  to  detect  and  treat  any 
new  centers  of  infection  that  may  ap¬ 
pear. 

Scours  in  Calves. 

I  have  a  peculiar  phase  of  scours  among 
sucking  calves.  It  begins  with  an  unusu¬ 
ally  large  amount  of  whitish  soft  excre¬ 
ment  being  voided,  which  in  a  little  while 
gets  worse,  so  It  runs  and  is  yellow  and 
jelly-like.  Most  of  the  calves  usually  re 
cover  after  a  while  if  put  in  a  clean  place, 
but  not  always.  All  the  calves  in  a  pen 
usually  have  it  when  it  once  gets  started. 
I  have  had  good  success  in  ordinary  cases 
of  scours  with  castor  oil,  laudanum  and 
Jamaica  ginger,  but  these  remedies  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  effect  in  this  case.  Will 
you  give  remedy?  g.  w.  s. 

Allen’s  Falls,  N.  Y. 

For  general  purposes  I  can  advise 
nothing  better  than  the  castor  oil,  laud¬ 
anum  and  Jamaica  ginger  for  scours  in 
calves.  If  taken  in  hand  at  the  outset, 
together  with  a  proper  course  of  feeding, 
the  trouble  can  almost  always  be  check¬ 
ed.  Possibly  you  did  not  give  the  reme¬ 
dies  in  sufficiently  large  doses,  or  repeat 
the  dose  as  frequently  as  was  desirable. 
Sufficient  castor  oil  should  be  given  (two 
to  three  tablespoonfuls,  with  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  each  of  laudanum  and  Jamaica  gin¬ 
ger),  but  only  at  the  outset,  to  move  off 
the  bowels.  Then  repeat  the  laudanum 
and  Jamaica  ginger  every  four,  two,  or 
even  one  hour  if  necessary,  together 
with  a  like  quantity  of  whisky  if  the 
animal  is  weak,  until  the  diarrhea  is 
checked.  In  obstinate  cases  tannalbin 
can  be  given  to  advantage,  in  milk,  in 
doses  of  20  to  30  grains,  and  repeated 
several  times  daily.  When  the  calves 
are  fed  by  hand  it  is  well  to  add  one- 
fourth  to  one- third  lime  water  to  the 
milk,  which  should  be  fed  quite  warm. 
Feed  but  a  small  quantity  of  milk  at  one 
time,  say  one  pint,  or  not  to  exceed  one 
quart,  and  repeat  every  four  to  six  hours. 
It  is  much  better  to  starve  the  calves  a 
little  than  to  overfeed  them.  With  very 
young  calves  it  is  often  best  to  feed  not 
more  than  one-half  to  one  pint  at  a 
feeding.  _ 

THE  BULL  ON  A  WIRE. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions 
that  the  average  farmer  who  keeps  a 
bull  has  to  face  is  how  to  handle  him 
safely,  and  still  give  plenty  of  exercise. 
Most  farmers  do  not  have  an  enclosed 
yard,  some  allow  the  bull  to  run  with 
the  other  cattle,  and  the  majority  keep 
him  in  a  stall  the  year  round,  save  when 
he  goes  out  for  service.  For  a  cheap 
and  neat  device  for  exercising  a  bull  of 
ordinary  docile  disposition,  I  know  of 
nothing  better  than  a  wire  with  a  slid¬ 
ing  ring.  If  the  bull  is  put  on  the  wire 
when  yet  a  calf,  and  grows  to  maturity 
with  a  few  hours’  exercise  each  day  on 
the  ring,  he  will  become  so  well  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it  there  will  be  no  trouble 
when  he  is  grown.  Nearly  three  years 
ago  we  purchased  a  registered  Short¬ 
horn  bull  calf,  then  five  months  old.  He 
was  stabled  and  well  cared  for  until  old 
enough  to  ring.  A  little  later  he  was  put 
out  on  a  wire  for  daily  exercise.  He 
very  soon  learned  the  length  of  his  chain 
and  the  distance  the  ring  would  slide  on 
the  wire.  He  is  now  a  well-grown  ani¬ 
mal,  and  is  out  on  the  wire  for  exercise 
from  two  to  several  hours  each  pleasant 
day.  He  is  in  good  view  of  the  highway 
and  all  passing  stock,  and  does  not 
bother  in  the  least.  Perhaps  all  bulls 
could  not  be  handled  as  easily,  but  the 
majority  could  if  properly  trained  from 
the  beginning. 

Our  bull  wire  is  about  60  feet  in 
length,  and  is  made  of  several  strands  of 
galvanized  fence  wire,  hand  twisted. 
Two  heavy  ox-yoke  rings  are  fastened 
at  each  end  of  the  main  wire  or  cable, 
so  they  will  come  within  four  or  five  feet 
of  the  posts,  and  these  in  turn  are  se¬ 
cured  to  the  posts  by  secondary  wires. 


The  rings  serve  in  keeping  the  bull  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  posts,  and  also 
in  twisting  the  wires.  The  end  wires 
pass  through  the  posts,  so  they  will  ad¬ 
just  themselves  when  the  main  wire  is 
being  twisted.  The  posts  should  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  heavy  so  that  they  can  be  well 
braced;  seven  feet  above  ground  and  18 
inches  thick  do  very  well.  No  matter 
how  well  the  posts  are  secured  in  the 
ground,  the  pull  of  the  wire  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  such  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
attach  stay  wires  back  of  each.  Our  bull 
wire  is  attached  to  either  post  about  six 
feet  from  the  ground,  but  this  is  hardly 
high  enough  on  account  of  sag  in  the 
middle.  Seven  feet  high  at  the  posts  will 
be  better  generally  with  a  long  wire. 

C.  P.  REYNOLDS. 

Shiawassee  Co.,  Mich. 


SHARPLES  i 

Cream 
Separators - 

If  an  agent 
.for  a  compet- 
r  ing  separator 
.condemns  the 
T  Sharpies, don’t 
^  you  believe  it. 

He  is  telling 
>  you  for  his 
good,  not 
^  yours.  It’s  the 
.  way  of  the 
world.  He  is  ifi&iw 
k afraid  youwill 

’try  it.  Just  disappoint  him 
i  a  trial  is  free 


7§sm 


,  You  will  find  a  remarkably 
clean  skimmer,  an  easy  turn 
er,  but  above  all,  better  cream 
and  finer  butter  fhanany  other. 
Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25 

P.  M.  SHARPLES,  )j 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO., 

28  So.  Canal  St.,  dilongo,  Ill. * 


cccn  PARII  World's  • 
OCCU  UU nil. Forwarding 

Depot  forall  Field  Seeds.  Silos 
from  A  to  /..  Catalogues  free. 
AMERICAN  SILO-SEED  CO. 
Buffalo.  N  Y 


“ALPHA-DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


The  De  Laval  Cream 
Separators  were  first  and 
have  always  been  kept 
best.  They  have  always  led 
In  improvements,  which 
imitating  machines  must 
await  the  expiration  of 
patents  to  use.  The  20th 
Century  improvements 
give  them  still  greater  ca¬ 
pacity  and  efficiency.  They 
are  im  measu  r  ably  su  perior 
to  any  other  system  or 
method  that  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  separation 
of  cream— saving  $5.-  to 
$10.-  per  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system 
and  $3.-  to  $5.-  over  any 
other  centrifugal  method. 

A 11  sizes,  styles  and  prices 
— $f>0.-  to  $800.- 


Send  for  new  “  20th  Century  ”  catalogue. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK 


Fixtures,  Door  Frames,  Doors, 
Hoops  and  Hoop  L  ngs. 

WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO. 
KALAMAZOO.  MICH. 


KYah  Ufick  to  know  how  to  raise  CALVES 
I  UU  VV  15(1  cheaply  and  successfully  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W.  BARWBLL,  Waukegan  Ill 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 

All 

Inquiries 

Answered. 


THE  BEST  FOR 
THE  DAIRY, 

be  It  large  or  small,  Is 
tha  celebrated 

Kneeland 
Omega 
Separator 

Leastin  cost,  great¬ 
est  In  economy,  sim¬ 
plicity,  durability;  slow  speed,  so  little  power 
required,  and  easy  to  operate.  Only  two  parts 
to  clean,  which  can  be  done  In  3  minutes.  No 
possible  clogging  in  the  bowl.  An  all  around 
machine  of  highest  quality.  Guaranteed  to 
satisfy,  or  your  money  back.  ... 

•‘Good  Butter  and  How  to  Make  It,”  Is  our 
free  book,  of  value  to  everyone.  Send  for  It. 

THE  KNEELAND  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO., 

28  Concord  Street,  Lansinfl,  Mich. 


THE  U.  S.  THE  MOST  DURABLE. 

Rosendale,  WlS.,  March  12,  1900. 

Our  No.  s  U.  S.  Separator  wo  have  run  every  milking  since 
January  1895,  and  it  now  does  as  good  work  as  ever.  Repeated 
Babcock  tests  show  it  a  close  skimmer.  There  are  four  or  five 
makes  of  hand  separators  in  this  vicinity  and  the  U.  S.  proves  the 
most  durable  of  all. 

If  we  have  occasion  to  need  another  it  will  surely  be  a  U.  S. 

_ GEO.  C.  HILL  &  SON. 

Write  for  booklet  entitled  “Interesting  Experiences”  if  you 
are  interested  in  cream  separators. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


SOME  THINGS  THAT  GO  TOGETHER: 

An  Empire  Cream  Separator. 

More  butter  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk. 

Best  quality  of  butter  possible  to  produce. 

Highest  prices  for  butter  the  market  affords. 

Pure  sweet  skim-milk  for  feeding  purposes. 

50  per  cent.  less  labor  in  operating  your  dairy. 

Onedourth  More  Profit. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  Iree  pamphlet  "  Hints  on  Butter  Making.” 

We  want  good  active  agents  in  unoccupied  territory.  Ask  for  terms. 

U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  CO.,  212  Orange  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Get  every  cent’s  worth  of  cream  from  your  milk — every 
cent  of  profit  from  your  cows.  -  You  can’t  do  it  by  skim¬ 
ming  with  a  cheap  or  old  .style  separator.  We  will  prove 
that  you  can  do  it  with  the 


Get 


NATIONAL 

Hand  Separator 


by  sending  you  one  on  ten 
days’ trial,  free.  Gets  all  the 
cream,  produces  better  cream — 
more  butter  ;  saves  time,  makes 
skimming  easy.  Give  it  a  thor¬ 
ough  trial  by  the  side  of  any 
other  separator;  then  if  you’re 
not  satisfied  that  it  runs  easier  and 
does  better  work  at  less  expense, 
ship  it  back — we’ll  pay  the  freight. 
Full  particulars  of  free  trial  offer  on  request. 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  MACHINE  CO., 
Newark,  N.  J. 
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Humorous. 

He:  “Her  heart  is  as  hard  as  glass.  I 
can’t  make  an  impression  on  it.”  She: 
“Have  you  tried  the  diamond?” — Credit 
Lost. 

Teacher:  “What  is  the  capital  of 
Puerto  Rico?”  Bright  Boy:  “The  Amer¬ 
ican  money  invested  there,  I  guess.” — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Jackson:  “Is  it  true  that  Johnson  has 
an  addition  to  his  family?”  Smithson: 
“Well,  he  calls  it  a  multiplication — 
twins,  you  know.” — Tit-Bits. 

“Has  the  giraffe  been  sick  long?” 


“HAVE  A 
CARRIAGE,  SIR?” 


We  Make  Them  and  Sell  Direct  to  You  at  Less 
Than  Wholesale  Prices. 

f  Full  line  of  Buggies,  Carriages,  Canopy  Top  and  Extension  Top  Surreys, 
r  Open  Stick  Seat  Surreys,  Phaetons,  Traps,  Driving  Wagons,  Concords, 

J Spring  Wagonsand all kindsof  single  and  double  harness.  Every  article 
|  guaranteed.  Shipped  anywhere  subject  to  buyer’s  approval. 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,  Box  30,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

fit  not  satisfactory  return  at  our 
expense.  Ww  save  you  $Sift  to 
r?6,  i u- co riling  to  tlielob.  Get 
J  our  free  illustrated  catalogue  be- 
[  fore  buying. 


asked  the  veterinary  surgeon  as  he  en¬ 
tered  the  park  inclosure.  “Yes,”  replied 
the  Keeper.  “I  should  say  it  was  rather 
long.  He  has  a  sore  throat.” — Chicago 
News. 

“Young  man,”  said  the  Cornfed  Phil¬ 
osopher,  “  before  you  go  in  for  matri¬ 
mony,  you  want  to  bear  in  mind  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  yearning 
for  a  young  woman  and  earning  for 
her.” — Indianapolis  Press. 


Deal 


ixHniiuimrmtniiuuuiiiwniuinNiiiuiuiuii 


with 

the 
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When  you  buy  a  carriage,  buggy  or  harness.  Choose 
from  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assortment,  and 
pay  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  one  moderate 
profit  added.  Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the 
factory  insures  satisfaction —your  money  back  if 
you’re  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase— and  enables 

you  to  save  the  dealer’s  profit. 

Onr  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  many'  styles  of  high  grade 
▼e hides,  harness,  robes,  blankets  and  horse  equipments,  with  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  each,  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  and  learn  how  cheaply  you  can 
buy  when  the  jobber’s  and  dealer’s  profits  are  cut  off. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,  P.  0.  Box  772,  Columbus,  0. 

^ - 


Makers 


No.  5054  Buggy.  Price  *38.50 
with  leather  quarter  top. 


fHwQs 


No.  240  Single  Strap 
Buggy  HarnesB.  Price 


“I  think,”  said  the  father,  reaching 
for  the  switch,  “it’s  about  time  you  were 
chastised  a  little.  You’re  a  bad  egg.” 
“Believing  that,”  replied  the  incorrigible 
youth,  “do  you  think  you’ll  have  a  very 
pleasant  time  beating  me?” — Philadel¬ 
phia  Record. 

Stranger:  “I  noticed  your  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  paper  this  morning  for  a 
man  to  retail  imported  canaries.”  Pro¬ 
prietor  of  Bird  Store:  “Yes,  Sir.  Are 
you  looking  for  a  job?”  Stranger:  “Oh, 
no;  I  merely  had  a  curiosity  to  know 
how  the  canaries  lost  their  tails.” — Chi¬ 
cago  News. 

“Wiiat!”  cried  the  labor  leader  as  he 
entered  the  house;  “no  supper  yet!” 
“No,”  replied  his  wife  calmly.  “You  will 
recall  that  I  began  work  at  six  o’clock 
this  morning.”  “What  has  that  to  do 
with  it?”  he  demanded.  “My  eight-hour 
watch  expired  at  two  o’clock  this  after¬ 
noon,”  she  answered. — Chicago  Post. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLF.SALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  S  8  ye ars.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
L  ’  prices  will  surprise  you.  \*  rite  for  Samples. 

246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


pruiiis.  in  *9  a 

Grange.  Low  prices 
0.  W.  INGERS0LL, 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  Inducements  are  the  Beat  Imported 

TEAS  -COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmers  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Dept.B.  P.  O.  Box  200,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BOlxENTS’ 

Patent  Sickle  Grinder. 


Pitted  with  Carborundum  Grinding-  Wheel. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  terms  to  agents. 


THE  C.  J.  LUTHER  CO.,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


.  .Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

tend  5  cts.  in  stamps  to  pay  pontage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  100  styles  of  single  and  double  o«fc-fo  *«»•«•«! 
Leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  tho 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  We  can  save  you  money; 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
aia  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Walker 

Carriages 

and  Harnessm 


E  MAKE  less  on  each  sale  than  any  other 
firm  — not  becaust  we  are  charitable,  but 
because  wc  know  it  is  best  for  us  in  the  end  to  give 
purchasers  the  greatest  possible  value.  Nothing 
cheap  goes  into  our  goods.  Prices  are  JI20  to  £150 
lower  than  others  on  same  grade.  Wc  cheerfully 
ship  on  inspection.  If  you  like  our  policy,  write 
to-day  for  our  free,  large,  illustrated  catalogue. 

Edw.  W.  Walker  Carriage  Co.,  91  8th  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


..YOU  SAVE  MONEY.. 

time,  labor,  and  increase  the  crop  when  you  use  this  cultivator.  That’s 
what  it  was  made  to  do,  and  it  does  it.  The  Pivot  Axle  and  connections 
to  move  wheels  and  shovels  right  or  left  in  unison  at  slightest  touch  of  the  foot  levers 
makes  it  the  easiest  and  most  effective  of  all  cultivators  to  work.  Any  boy  can  do  it. 

KRAUS  Pivot  Axle  CULTIVATOR 

is  simplest  and  strongest  in  construction,  most  effective  in  results.  Unequalled  for  hill- 
aide  cultivating — stands  righ  t  up  to  the  row  and  does  not  “ride  down”  or  “throw  over.” 
Works  all  row  crops  ar.d  is  unexcelled  for  fallowing.  Send  for  catsing  before  you  buy. 

The  Akron  Cultivator  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Akron,  Ohio. 


take  the  lead,  and  your  atael  link  1 
all  told,  haa  no  rival.”— IUnlkt  Boo*.  ft  J 
Stone,  Harvard,  HI. 

Hundreds  of  Similar  Testimonial*  provo 
that  our 

TREAD 

aUvvLUU  POWERS 

are  properly  named.  We  make  1,  2 
and  b  horse  tread 
powers,smooth  or 
level  lags  as  desir- 
ed.down  or  moun¬ 
ted.  The 

ONE-HORSE 
“SUCCESS” 

is  the  best  power 
made  for  driving 
•  cream  separators, 

!  andall  machinery 

;  requiring  light  power,  but  absolutely  steady  motion.  More  power 
can  be  obtamea  from  the  ^SUCCESS”  Tread  Powers  size  for 
!  size  thr  n  any  others  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong 
;  enough  for  largest  horses,  best  governed,  etc.  Moreabout  them 
and  our  sweep  powers,  shelters,  fodder  and  ensilage  cutters 
or  shredders,  hunkers,  grinders,  wood  saws,  wind  mills, 
steel  tanks,  etc.,  in  our  160  page  Illustrated  catalogue.  FKKK. 


APPLETON  MFG  CO.  27  Fargo  St.  BATAVIA,  ILL 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene 

Engines 

for  Pumping  and  Power 
Purposes.  Cheapest  Power 
Known. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York 


Can  we  Save 
You  Money 

on  a  vehicle,  harness, 
ily  net  or  saddle  I 

Because  we  have  no  agents,. 

Can  we  really  do  it?  We  sny  yes.  Can  we  pro  Ye  It  without  cost  to 
you!  We  can.  How?  We  will  ship  you  a  harness,  saddle,  or  vehicle, 
without  you  sending  a  single  cent,  and  let  you  look  it  over  at  your 
freight  house  and  if  you  don’t  find  we  have  given  you  the  biggest 
bargain  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  return  the  goods  to  us  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  Vfe  give  with  each  vehicle  a  2-year  Iron-clad  guarantee, 
protecting  you  from  poor  material  and  workmanship.  Our  vehicle 
catalogue  describes  the  largest  line  of  bnggles,  roau  wagons,  phae¬ 
tons.  surrles,  spring  wagons  and  carts,  harness,  fly  nets  and 
saddles  ever  shown  In  one  book.  It’s  free.  Send  for  It. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.  55*59  N.  Jeffersoh  St.  11-16,  Chicago,  IS 


Tim  Best  Power 

for  all  purposes  is  au  U  aright  or  Horizontal  combined 
Engine  and  Boiler  Buch  aa  we  show  here.  4  , 

(t  is  of  special  value  in  cutting  uud  grind* 
lug  feed,  shelling  corn, 
threshing,  pumping  water,  ^ 
separating  crcuni,  sawing  aR 
wood,  Ac.,  Ac.  II 

Leffel  % 


Engines 


represent  unusual  merit  in  do-  . —  — — __ _ 

sign,  material  and  construction.  Quick  steamer*, 
economical  of  fuel  and  safe.  We  make  them  from 
3  Horse  Power  up.  Prices  very  low  quality  con- 
side  red*  Special  Engine  Book  mailed  free.  Address, 


JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 

Box  BO.  Springfield  Ohio. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHT 

IS  THE  STANDARD}  ! 

STFAM  PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS,  // 

GASOLINE  ENGINES  Wls* 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  BIST 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA. ILL  -CHICAGO.-  DALLA*3lfc 

CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

norn  Any place 

1 1  \  r  1 1  By  Any  °ne 

UULU  For  Any  Purpos< 

—  \v3A  yJ  8ta(kmaHei,  Portable » 

£  Engine  t  and  Puntpt 

- ^  State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.  Box  26 ,  Sterling,  III 

)  A/  ^ 

- 7  f  ,C~ 

USE  LOOMIS’  /'  .FO¬ 

LATE  IMPROVED  I!  ^ 

“CLIPPER”//  4 
DRILLERf^^h 

The  result  of  30  years’  expe-  JafteaT  ^  rfl 

rience  in  Well  Drilling.  HR®™  M  «jj3g  J  m 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  pU  O 

Tiffin,  Ohio.  iKsS!’  -■> 

UICI  1  DRILLING 

If  ELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

For  One  Dollar 

we  will  ship  to  any  address  our  tS  10.00  LEKO¥ 
POTATO  COVERER  AND  HILLER.  When 
It  reaches  your  place  if  it  suits  you,  you  may  pay 
the  remaining  $9.00.  If  it  does  not  suit  return  to  us. 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO., 

(35  Lake  St.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Short  WaterSupply 

MEANS  ACTUAL  LOSS  TO  THE  FARMER  AND  STOCKMAN. 

It  is  economy  to  hnve  an  ample  supply  and  have  it  always 
Live  Slock  will  live  longer  without  food  Until  without  water- 
Cows  shrink  more  in  milk  from  insufficient  “pnOUCII”  TXUlf 
water  than  from  lack  of  food.  The  remedy  is  a  u  Uon  Lit  I  ARK 
of  the  proper  size.  It  does  not  leak,  rot  or  full  to  piece*.  Is  made  1 
!  of  best  galvanized  steel.  Thoroughly  riveted  together;  re-inforced  with  strips  of  iron  on  both  sides  of  seums  ( 
I  riveted  through  and  through  ;  iron  bound  top  and  bottom  and  riveted  to  angles.  A  better  tank  can’t  be  made.  Catalogue  etc.  free 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  &.  MACHINE  CO.,  27  Purl  Street,  COSHEN,  INDIANA. 


The  Most  G 

Of  tho  BEST  QUALITY  and  tho  PUREST 

form  can  bo* secured  from  a  given 
quantity  of  apples  ?>y  tho  use  of 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESS. 

The  only  press  awarded  medal  and 
diploma  at  World’s  Fair.  Get 
illustrated  catalogue  before 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG, 

12  Mam  SI.,  OX.  GILEAI), 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

I  Beet  and  cheapest. 
'  Send  for  catalogue.' 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

11*  W  nter  St  reet, 
SYRACUSE.  M.  Y. 


SEPARATORS  and  POWERS 


for  1, 2  and  3  horses,  with  governor;  level 
or  even  tread.  Catalogue  free. 


Sweep  Powers,  Corn  Shelters,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Rollers, 

Rakes,  Cultivators,  Saws,  F.ngines — 3  to  25  H.  P.,  mounted  or 

stationary*  The  MesBlngcr  Miff.  Co.,  Tutniuy,  l*»‘ 


RUYJLROSS 

Ww  and  you  have  the  most  durable/rr-nt^ 
and  the  most  efficient 

Dry  Fodder  PIITTCD 
and  Ensilagell  U  I  I  Ell 

on  the  market.  Equipped  with  shred¬ 
der  head  at  a  small  additional  cost. 

Great  variety  of  sires,  cutting  from 
X  in.  up.  Deliver  feed  anywhere  at 
any  angle.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  BO 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield, 0. 


CRE  OF  CORN 

l  and  its  possibi lilies  under  the  Silage 

1  system — being  the  theme  of 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE ” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

J  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  Into  a  volume 
I  of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Mfq.  Co. 

•  Salem  O.  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  yet  introduced  on  , 

(the  subject.  It  includes: 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill — Silage.  IV-  Feeding  of  Silage. 

V— Comparison  of  SilaReand  other  Feeds. 

•  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  ration* 
j  for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rsptdly. 

Toavoid  disinterested  inquiret.’uc 

Price  is  10c.  coin  or  stamps.. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio.  , 


I 


Designed  expressly  for  Farmers,  Thrashers,  Well- 
Drillers.  Simple,  Strong,  Durable— Absolutely  Safe. 
Mention  this  paper.  Manufactured  by  The  Bing¬ 
hamton  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 
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A  NIGHT  AT  THE  MILLS  HO  TEL. 

A  MONUMENT  TO  PRACTICAL  CHARITY. 

Life  Among  the  Poor  in  Pocket. 

A  CURIOUS  CROWD— It  was  a  cold,  stormy  night 
in  December  when  I  took  my  place  in  a  long  line  in 
front  of  the  oflice  at  the  Mills  Hotel.  The  line  slowly 
fed  out  until  my  turn  came  at  the  window,  where  I 
paid  my  20  cents  and  received  key  627.  The  line  of 
men  curved  around — a  whiplash  of  humanity — ragged 
and  frayed  in  places  from  whipping  up 
some  of  the  world’s  jaded  forces.  Here 
was  a  young  clerk,  evidently  on  a  small 
salary — respectable,  but  with  the  finger¬ 
marks  of  poverty  upon  him.  Behind 
him  was  an  older  man — evidently  a 
small  pedler.  The  storm  had  driven  him 
in  from  his  accustomed  haunts.  He 
would  sleep  while  he  could  not  work,  so 
as  to  put  in  more  time  when  the  bright 
weather  came.  A  workingman,  rough  of 
hands,  in  a  blue  jumper,  came  next.  Af¬ 
ter  him  crowded  an  old  white-haired 
man  who  had  evidently  seen  better  days. 

His  clothes,  though  threadbare,  were 
neat,  and  his  high  hat  was  still  respect¬ 
able.  There  they  were,  the  human  drift¬ 
wood  of  a  great  city.  This  was  their 
home.  They  paid  for  their  keys — and 
drifted  on  out  of  sight. 

A  PRACTICAL  CHARITY.— I  pre¬ 
sume  most  readers  have  heard  of  the 
Mills  Hotel.  It  is  a  large,  fine-looking 
brick  building  on  Bleeker  Street,  New 
York.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  D.  0.  Mills  as 
a  practical  and  common-sense  charity. 

It  stands  in  a  part  of  the  city  where  for¬ 
merly  cheap  lodging-houses  abounded. 

These  houses  provided  a  bed  or  cot  for 
20  to  50  cents  per  night,  and  they  were, 
in  most  cases,  perfect  dens  of  filth  and 
vileness.  The  stories  told  of  some  of  the 
scenes  enacted  in  these  vile  “hotels”  are 
almost  beyond  belief.  Mr.  Mills  built  his 
hotel  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  clean, 
comfortable  rooms  and  wholesome  food 
at  about  the  price  charged  for  the  low 
and  degrading  service  at  the  other 
places.  He  expected  to  keep  men  away 
from  sin  and  vice  by  providing  a  place 
where  these  things  were  barred  out. 

There  are  about  1,600  rooms  in  the 
hotel,  and  it  is  usually  the  case  that 
dozens  of  men  are  turned  away  for  lack 
of  room.  The  building  is  solidly  built — 
with  every  substantial  appliance  for 
comfort.  The  basement  interested  me 
greatly.  “Wash  and  Be  Clean!”  is  the 
watchword  here.  There  were  long  rows 
of  wash  basins  and  a  great  colony  of 
bath  tubs.  Free  soap  and  towels  are 
provided,  and  there  was  a  lively  demand 
for  them.  I  noticed  a  number  of  men 
doing  their  own  washing  at  stone  wash 
tubs.  They  had  taken  off  most  of  their 
underclothing  and  brought  it  with  them.  Their  outer 
clothes  hung  about  them  like  bags,  as  they  bent  scrub¬ 
bing  over  the  tubs.  At  one  corner  stood  a  large  brick 
room,  or  dryer.  The  front  consisted  of  a  number  of 
little  doors  which  pulled  out  like  an  old-fashioned 
clothes  horse.  When  a  man  finished  his  washing  he 
pulled  out  one  of  these  doors,  hung  his  wet  clothes  on 
the  horse  and  pushed  it  in  again.  Then  he  waited 
around  to  make  sure  that  some  other  fellow  didn’t 
make  a  mistake  and  secure  the  wrong  clothes.  These 
men  told  me  that  they  seldom  ironed  their  clothes, 
and  that  they  aid  not  find  it  necessary  to  do  so! ! 


STUDIES  OF  CHARACTER.— On  the  first  floor  are 
two  large  reading  and  smoking  rooms.  These  are 
square,  and  extend  up  to  the  roof — the  rooms  on  each 
story  looking  out  into  this  large  space.  This  gives  a 
light  airy  room  with  good  ventilation,  which  is  neces¬ 
sary,  for  on  that  Winter’s  night  there  was  a  cloud  of 
tobacco  smoke  rising  from  the  hundreds  of  pipes  and 
cigars.  I  should  say  that  90  per  cent  of  the  guests  at 
the  Mills  Hotel  were  smoking.  It  has  not  been  found 
practical  or  desirable  to  prohibit  the  use  of  tobacco. 


“Rum  and  profanity”  are  barred,  but  tobacco  really 
seems  to  act  like  a  gentle  policeman  to  help  preserve 
quiet  and  order.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  men 
in  these  rooms  appeared  to  be  past  middle  life.  Stand¬ 
ing  in  an  upper  room,  and  looking  down  upon  them, 
one  is  surprised  to  see  how  many  white  and  gray 
heads  are  in  sight.  Scientific  men  declare  that  both 
tea  and  tobacco  prevent,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
wastes  of  the  body,  so  that  less  actual  food  is  re¬ 
quired.  People  sometimes  wonder  why  old  persons 
in  abject  poverty  will  spend  money  for  tea  which 
might  be  spent  for  food.  In  many  cases  these  tea- 


drinkers  actually  require  less  food,  since  the  wastes  of 
the  body  are  restricted.  The  smoking  rooms  were 
well  filled  with  tables  at  which  groups  of  men  were 
playing  cards.  On  the  same  floor  is  a  large  library 
open  to  guests  of  the  hotel. 

A  man  with  a  reflective  turn  of  mind  could  frame 
many  romances  and  stories  out  of  the  very  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  men  who  filled  the  room.  Some  were 
happy  and  satisfied.  The  fact  that  they  were  safe  for 
the  night  was  enough  for  them.  Others  were  well 
able  to  lodge  In  more  expensive  places. 
Others  sat  silent  and  moody,  with  eyes 
fixed  steadily  on  'the  floor,  or  with  head 
held  down  upon  their  hands.  Their 
very  attitude  told  the  story  of  hopeless 
hunt  for  respectable  work,  and  the  fear 
of  to-morrow,  which  involved  not  only 
their  own  happiness,  but  perhaps  that 
of  helpless  ones  who  looked  to  them  for 
support.  Every  now  and  then  one  of 
these  men  would  find  his  thoughts  too 
bitter  to  endure  quietly.  He  would 
shrug  his  shoulders,  start  to  his  feet  and 
go  slowly  and  wearily  to  his  room  to 
seek  that  blessed  boon  to  humanity — 
oblivion  in  sleep.  There  was  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  large  proportion  of  old  men  who 
belong  to  what  we  may  call  “the  shabby 
genteel.”  I  am  told  that  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  old  men,  penniless  and  without 
real  children,  who  look  to  the  Mills 
Hotel  for  food  and  shelter.  I  say  real 
children,  for  there  are  unhappily  those 
who  might  provide  homes  for  their 
parents,  who  take  advantage  of  such  in¬ 
stitutions,  public  and  private,  to  cheapen 
their  duty.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  some  of 
these  neat,  threadbare  old  gentlemen. 
Nature  denies  to  the  old  the  ability  to 
throw  off  care  in  the  sound  sleep  of 
childhood.  Age  brings  wakeful  nights: 
yet,  happily,  as  the  physical  forces  break 
down  the  sharp  pain  of  sorrow  is  also 
blunted. 

A  SQUARE  MEAL— At  10  o’clock  I 
went  up  on  the  elevator  and  found  my 
room.  It  was  just  large  enough  for  a 
bed,  a  chair  and  a  man.  A  grated  win¬ 
dow  looked  down  upon  the  smoking 
room.  The  bed  was  clean  and  neat,  and 
I  slept  well  until  another  day  came 
creeping  through  the  gloom  and  fog 
which  hung  over  the  great  city.  The 
sleepers  come  busily  out  of  their  little 
rooms,  like  bees  out  of  a  hive.  In  the 
center  of  each  floor  is  a  collection  of 
wash  basins,  and  we  washed  and 
brushed  as  became  good  citizens.  Half 
of  the  basement  is  given  up  to  a  restau¬ 
rant,  and  I  went  there  for  my  breakfast. 
I  know  something  about  restaurant  life 
in  New  York,  for  I  once  belonged  to  the 
vast  army  of  lunch-counter  citizens  who 
find  it  necessary  to  go  Where  they  can 
buy  the  most  food  for  a  cent.  No  man 
will  ever  go  to  war  in  defence  of  a  lunch  counter  or 
a  boarding  house,  for  he  cannot  set  the  tap  roots  of 
home  down  with  either  one,  still  he  obtains  some  facts 
about  food  at  such  places  that  have  value  when  he 
starts  a  home  of  his  own.  In  the  old  days  I  often 
used  to  try  to  figure  how  much  profit  the  seller  made 
out  of  my  low-priced  meal.  I  don’t  see  where  there 
is’  any  profit  to  the  Mills  Hotel  in  the  following  bill 
of  fare.  A  farmer  would  have  hard  work  to  match 
these  figures.  It  must  be  understood  that  this  hotel 
was  not  built  with  any  idea  of  obtaining  a  profit.  The 
owner  would,  I  think,  be  quite  content  to  pay  run- 
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ning  expenses.  Still  a  charity  put-ofi  a  business 
basis  is  always  more  useful  that  that  which  comes  as 
a  mere  gift. 


BILL  OF  FARE. 

MILLS  HOTEL  RESTAURANT. 


REGULAR  BREAKFAST,  15  CENTS. 

Served  until  1  1.30  A.  M. 

Consisting  of  one  5  and  one  10  cent  dish. 

With  Bread,  Butter,  Coffee,  Tea  or  Milk. 


FIVE" CENT  DISHES. 
Crullers 
Corn  Muffins 
French  Rolls 
Wheat  Cakes 
Stewed  Prunes 
Buckwheat  Cakes 
Oatmeal  and  Milk 
Boiled  Rice  and  Milk 
Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 
Cracked  Wheat  and  Milk 
Fruits  in  Season 


TEN-CENT  DISHES. 

Fried  Ham 
Small  Steak 
Lamb  Chops 
Pork  Chops 
Veal  Outlets 
Salt  Salmon 
Salt  Herring 
Salt  Mackerel 
Fried  Sausage 
Ham  Omelette 
Plain  Omelette 
Kidney  Omelette 
Hamburger  Steak 
Corned  Beef  Hash 
Fried  Liver  and  Bacon 


.  .  SPECIAL  BREAKFAST  .  .  .  . 


From  6  to  10  A.  M. 


Two  Eggs  boiled,  fried  or  scrambled, 

or  COUNTRY  SAUSAGE,  with  two 

Rolls  and  one  cup  of  Coffee,  10  Cents. 


I  ordered  oat  meal  and  milk,  a  plain  omelette  and  a 
cup  of  coffee.  It  was  all  well  cooked,  clean  and  whole¬ 
some,  and  well  served.  Neatly-dressed  girls  served  as 
waiters.  I  noticed  that  many  of  the  boarders  ordered 
a  “five-cent  breakfast.” 


There  is  no  question  about  the  practical  value  of 
this  enterprise.  I  am  told  that  the  building  cost 
about  $1,000,000,  and  that  it  actually  pays  a  profit  of 
nearly  three  per  cent.  A  poor  man  may  live  here 
respectably  and  well  at  a  moderate  cost.  It  is  not 
home,  and  cannot  be  while  such  a  mixed-up  lot  of 
men  are  herded  together,  yet  to  a  quiet  and  decent 
man  it  is  like  an  annex  to  Paradise  as  compared  with 
the  dirty,  badly-lighted  holes  on  the  Bowery.  No 
liquor  is  ever  served.  While,  as  I  have  stated,  tobacco 
may  be  considered  a  quiet  agent  for  law  and  order, 
liquor  at  such  a  place  would  be  simply  an  advance 
agent  for  strife  and  disorder,  specially  commissioned 
by  the  devil.  I  was  told  that  on  rare  occasions  men 
bring  liquor  in  with  them,  but  the  rules  are  too  strict 
to  permit  much  of  it.  One  man  told  me  that  people  who 
could  well  afford  to  live  at  more  expensive  places, 
come  to  the  hotel  and  secure  the  rooms — thus  keeping 
poor  men  out.  There  are  men  who  struggle  through 
the  day  to  earn  their  20  cents,  and  come  at  night  to 
find  the  rooms  all  engaged.  There  is  a  great  lesson 
in  this  enterprise  for  many  worthy  people  who  would 
gladly  break  up  the  gangs  of  men  who  hang  about 
the  barroom,  store  or  depot  in  the  country  village.  A 
small  edition  of  the  Mills  Hotel,  where  these  young 
men  could  find  a  comfortable  place  to  read,  or  talk,  or 
play  harmless  games,  with  “rum  and  profanity” 
barred,  would  help  depopulate  the  lounging  place.  Of 
course  this  would  mean  loss  of  time  and  money  for 
somebody,  but  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  one  should 
pray  with  the  pocket  book  as  well  as  with  the  mouth f 

h.  w.  c. 


was  not  so  satisfactory  on  the  first  crop  as  the  other 
two  seasons  had  been,  the  cause  being,  I  think,  that 
we  permitted  the  clover  to  get  too  ripe.  It  did  not 
retain  its  green  color  so  well,  turned  a  little  pale, 
otherwise  we  see  no  difference. 

HOW  TO  OPERATE. — For  best  results  we  would 
commence  cutting  when  the  clover  is  in  full  bloom, 
with  a  very  few  heads  turned  brown;  would  cut  in  the 
morning  as  soon  as  the  clover  is  fairly  dry,  and  fol¬ 
low  with  the  rake  as  soon  as  it  has  wilted  a  little, 
say  one-quarter  dry,  or  even  less.  Stop  cutting  in 
time  to  have  all  shocked  up  before  night,  making 
shocks  medium  size,  building  them  with  as  little  slope 
as  possible  on  the  side.  Then  round  off  with  a  blunt 
top,  just  enough  to  keep  the  wind  from  turning  the 
hay  off  shock.  This  is  to  get  a  uniform  cure.  If  the 
shock  is  too  sloping  and  run  to  a  point,  the  top 
will  be  over-dry,  while  the  bottom  will  not  be  cured. 
In  four  or  five  days  after  we  have  done  shocking  the 
shocks  will  turn  a  beautiful  golden  brown,  which  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  hay  is  cured.  This  brown  color 
seems  to  be  just  on  the  upper  side  of  outside  straw, 
all  green  under.  An  hour  before  hauling,  if  conveni¬ 
ent,  have  two  men  or  boys  (for  two  are  better  than 
one),  go  along  and  turn  the  shocks  on  their  sides  and 
commence  at  top  (one  man  being  on  each  side),  catch 
in  with  a  fork  six  inches  down  from  the  top,  set  that 
layer  back  two  or  three  feet  on  its  edge,  then  another 
layer  back  against  the  first,  and  so  continue  until  you 
have  done  with  the  shock.  The  object  is  to  shelter 
the  hay  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  to  allow 
the  hot,  dry  air  to  circulate  freely  through  the  hay, 
and  drive  off  all  surplus  moisture.  Now  the  purpose 
of  all  this  is  to  show  that  not  only  better  clover  hay 
can  be  made  In  this  way  than  in  the  old  way,  but  that 
it  can  be  made  cheaper,  and  without  the  customary 
worry  that  attends  clover-haying  time.  The  great 
secret  of  making  clover  hay  is  to  cure  it  in  the  shade 
Avoid  the  sun  as  much  as  possible. 

BETTER  HAY. — Because  it  is  not  injured  by  sun. 
rain  or  dew,  and  it  is  not  what  we  understand  by  the 
name  clover  hay,  a  dry  mass  of  brittle  stalks,  with 
the  leaves  all  gone,  or  a  mass  of  moldy  stuff  unfit 
even  for  bedding.  But  we  do  have  in  this  manner 
of  curing  a  mass  of  cured  clover,  relished  by  all  of 
our  animals,  from  a  bullock  to  a  chicken,  and  the 
only  difference  I  see  between  clover  before  it  is  cut 
and  clover  treated  in  this  way  is,  one  is  in  a  green 
state,  the  other  is  in  a  cured  or  preserved  state.  It 
is  cheaper  hay.  Why?  Because  you  concentrate  all 
your  energy  and  force  on  one  thing  at  a  time.  You 
start  your  cutter,  draft  in  all  the  men  and  boys  about 
the  place  to  help  pile  up.  If  it  looks  like  rain,  go 
ahead.  If  it  rains  some,  go  ahead  between  showers 
and  get  the  clover  all  piled  up.  One  or  two  good 
Tains  will  do  the  hay  no  harm  while  green;  rather 
i(  will  do  good,  as  it  seems  to  heat  up  and  cure  out 
better.  So  you  can  rush  the  cutting  and  be  ready  to 
put  the  hay  in  when  it  quits  raining,  so  don’t  worry 
about  having  your  hay  spoiled.  To  have  this  matter 
of  worry  lifted  off  your  mind  is  a  great  relief.  The 
energy  it  saps  out  of  a  man  cannot  be  estimated  in 
dollars  and  cents.  t.  n.  Ralston. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 

COMBINATIONS  OF  INSECTICIDES. 


HOW  TO  CURE  CLOVER  HAY. 

Make  it  in  the  Shade. 

A  WEEK’S  WORK.— In  June  of  1897  we  were 
caught  with  four  acres  of  clover  which  was  cut  on 
Friday  afternoon  and  rained  on  immediately  after  it 
was  cut.  Saturday  morning  proved  warm  and  foggy, 
clearing  at  noon.  In  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  even 
before  the  raindrops  had  all  dripped  off,  and  no  signs 
of  wilting  had  taken  place,  we  began  raking  and 
piling  this  clover,  and  had  it  all  in  shock  by  evening 
Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday  following,  it  rained  at 
intervals,  clearing  on  Wednesday.  On  Friday,  just 
one  week  from  the  time  it  was  cut,  we  began  to  put 
it  into  the  barn.  We  turned  the  shocks  over  on  the 
side  and  pulled  them  apart,  leaving  the  hay  as 
much  on  edge  as  possible.  We  succeeded  in  getting 
this  hay  into  the  barn  in  fair  condition.  This  hay 
seemed  to  be  about  as  soft  and  pliable,  with  heads  and 
leaves  on,  as  before  it  was  cut,  and  practically  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  condition  until  used.  I  must  say  right 
here,  although  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  try  this 
way  again,  every  time  I  fed  that  hay  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  watched  how  the  stock  relished  it,  I  resolved 
again  to  cure  my  hay  in  this  manner. 

When  the  haying  season  of  1898  came  along,  we  had 
two  acres  to  cut.  We  started  the  machine  at  the  right 
time,  and  cut  and  shocked  the  two  acres  as  soon  as 
possible,  regardless  of  weather;  had  it  all  cut  and  on 
shock  before  we  put  away  in  the  barn.  This  experi¬ 
ment  proved  satisfactory.  The  past  season  we  cut  10 
acres  in  the  same  manner,  cutting  two  crops.  This 


It  is  now  well  known  that  there  are  two  classes  of  in¬ 
sects  that  attack  plants — eaters  and  suckers.  The  eaters 
devour  the  leaf,  chewing  it  as  larger  animals  would  eat 
an  apple  or  a  piece  of  bread.  When  poison  is  put  on 
the  outside  of  the  leaf,  the  insect  eating  it  is  killed. 
The  sucking  insects  do  not  eat  the  leaf,  but  bore  into  it 
and  suck  out  the  juices.  Therefore,  poisons  put  on  the 
surface  of  the  leaf  do  not  injure  them— they  must  be 
attacked  from  the  outside.  Kerosene  is  about  the  best 
ammunition  for  these  suckers.  The  two  kinds  of  in¬ 
sects  often  work  together.  For  instance,  the  Black  flea- 
beetle  sucks  through  the  potato  leaves,  while  the  Striped 
potato  beetle  eats  them.  They  often  operate  at  the 
same  time,  and  blight  sometimes  comes  in  as  the  third 
member  of  the  partnership.  Is  it  not  possible  to  kill 
two,  or  even  three  birds  at  one  shot,  and  spray  poison, 
Bordeaux  and  kerosene  at  one  time? 

I  had  our  spraying  expert  here  take  one  of  the 
kerowater  pumps  and  make  some  experiments.  He 
reports  that  Paris-green  will  not  mix  readily  with 
kerosene,  and  that  it  is  impracticable  to  use  i't  in  this 
way.  If,  however,  the  Paris-green  is  first  mixed  with 
the  water  in  a  kerowater  pump,  the  poison  mixture 
can  be  sprayed  with  the  kerosene,  and  the  resulting 
mixture  is  a  good  one,  but  the  Paris-green  and  water 
must  be  kept  constantly  and  thoroughly  agitated,  as 
Paris-green  readily  settles  to  the  bottom,  hence  the 
quantity  of  it  would  vary.  It  would  be  rather  a 
difficult  matter  to  keep  the  Paris-green  and  water 
mixture  constantly  agitated.  It  is,  however,  possible 
to  make  a  combination  of  kerosene,  water,  and  Paris- 
green  through  one  of  the  kerowater  pumps,  but  its 
practicability  is  doubtful,  and  it  is  not  often  necessary 
to  make  this  combination  in  fighting  insects.  I  once 
made  a  good  mixture  of  Bordeaux,  Paris-green  and 
kerosene  emulsion,  and  thought  I  had  a  panacea  for 
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all  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases,  but  it  proved 
impracticable  when  put  to  the  test  in  the  hands  of  a 
good  farmer.  I  doubt  whether  we  will  ever  be  able 
to  fight  the  sucking  and  biting  insects  as  satisfactorily 
by  a  combination  of  insecticides  as  we  will  by  using 
the  insecticides  separately.  Kerosene  and  soap  will 
doubtless  continue  to  be  the  principal  insecticides 
against  sucking  insects,  and  the  combinations  with 
any  powder  we  have,  seem  to  deteriorate  their  effect¬ 
iveness  against  sucking  insects,  m.  v.  slingerland. 

Formerly  kerosene  was  used  as  an  emulsion  or  soap 
dissolved  in  water.  Now  it  is  found  that  a  “mechanical 
mixture”  of  water  and  kerosene  does  the  work.  When 
forced  together  by  a  spray  pump  they  mix  evenly.  Pe¬ 
troleum  also  may  be  sprayed  in  this  way,  so  as  to  make 
a  useful  insecticide.  We  have  thought  that  petroleum 
forced  by  a  sprayer  into  a  combination  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  might  make  it  stick  better  to  the  plants. 

Concerning  the  addition  of  crude  petroleum  to 
Paris-green  or  Bordeaux  Mixture,  the  result  would  be 
that  you  would  get  a  clumping  of  the  Paris-green  or 
lime.  It  would  not  spray  evenly,  and  you  would  stand 
the  chance  of  doing  almost  as  much  harm  as  good.  I 
tried  using  kerosene  emulsion  with  London  purple 
several  years  ago,  and  my  experiences  were  so  unsat¬ 
isfactory  that  I  have  never  attempted  it  since.  I  have 
seen  a  mixture  of  crude  petroleum  and  Bordeaux  ap¬ 
plied  last  year,  and  I  must  say  that  I  did  not  fancy 
the  appearance  of  the  result.  Theoretically  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  not  a  good  one.  Practically  I  have  seen  noth¬ 
ing  to  make  me  recommend  it.  [prof.]  j.  b.  smith. 

New  Jersey. 

Possibly  the  plan  would  work  as  you  suggest,  but 
I  think  that  there  would  be  some  difficulty  experi¬ 
enced  in  using  Bordeaux  Mixture  in  the  pump  which 
mixes  kerosene  and  water.  I  fear  'the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  would  give  trouble  in  the  way  of  clogging.  Mo¬ 
lasses  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Paris-green  to  stick  to  the 
foliage,  and  I  should  think  that  it  would  be  better 
than  petroleum.  Of  course,  ft  would  not  be  possible  to 
use  the  petroleum  in  connection  with  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  except  with  a  pump  made  for  the  purpose.  It 
would  be  worth  trying,  however,  and  I  shall  endeavor 
to  make  a  test  of  the  matter  this  season. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station.  w.  or.  green. 


COMING  GENERA  T/0N  OF  SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  have  had  much  to  say  about  old  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Every  now  and  then  we  learn  of  a  man 
who  has  taken  the  paper  since  it  was  first  issued  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Of  course  we  are  always  glad  to 
hear  of  these  old  timers,  for  they  belong  to  a  golden 
age  of  farming.  We  must  not  forget  the  coming 
farmers  who  are  to  live  in  an  age  of  electricity  or 
some  more  powerful  and  rapid  force.  Among  the 
pleasant  letters  secured  this  season  is  the  following, 
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which  we  have  had  engraved.  This  boy  is  a  coming 
farmer.  We  hope  that  the  rose  will  go  on  blooming 
for  him  many  years,  and  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  be 
so  wisely  conducted  that  when  he  celebrates  his  sev¬ 
enty-fifth  birthday  he  will  still  consider  it  a  good 
friend  and  worthy  companion. 


1900 
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THE  END  OF  A  HA  TEFUL  VISITOR. 

The  Use  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas  as  a  Means  of 
Ridding  a  House  of  Bedbugs. 

Now  that  we  are  hearing  so  much  about  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  gas  as  a  means  of  cleaning  nursery  stock 
from  the  dreaded  San  Josd  scale,  and  of  eradicating 
insect  pests  in  greenhouses,  let  us  consider  its  use  to 
the  housekeeper,  in  the  home,  as  a  means  of  ridding 
the  house  of  bedbugs.  The  use  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  is,  perhaps,  the  cheapest  and  by  far  the 
surest  method  of  ridding  a  house  of  these  pests,  as  it 
penetrates  every  crack.  There  is  absolutely  no  escape 
for  the  insects  when  the  gas  is  used.  In  using  this 
substance  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  gas 
is  colorless,  and  is  very  deadly.  One  full  breath  of  it 
might  prove  fatal.  Even  though  it  is  so  very  danger¬ 
ous,  like  dynamite,  when  properly  used  it  is  a  safe 
and  powerful  means  of  execution.  It  not  only  kills 
all  the  bedbugs,  but  all  Other  insects  as  flies,  ants, 
waterbugs,  etc.  Always  look  out  for  pet  dogs,  cats,  or 
rats,  as  it  will  not  spare  them. 

To  fumigate  a  single  sleeping  room,  find  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  room  by  multiplying  the  height,  the 
width,  and  the  length  together;  divide  this  product 
by  200,  and  the  result  will  be  the  number  of  ounces 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  (98  to  99  per  cent  pure)  re¬ 
quired.  Stop  up  all  cracks  about  windows  and  doors, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas.  Open  the  bedding.  Put 
an  earthen  jar  in  a  convenient  place,  as  near  the 
center  of  the  room  as  possible.  Into  this  jar  place 
twice  as  many  ounces  of  water  as  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium  required.  Into  this  jar  containing  the  water 
pour  iy2  times  as  many  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid 
(strong  commercial,  about  1.8  specific  gravity),  as 
cyanide  required.  If  the  acid  is  of  sufficient  strength 
the  liquid  will  steam.  Have  the  cyanide  near  on  a 
newspaper  folded  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  slide  off 
easily.  Hold  your  breath  and  slide  the  cyanide  into 
the  jar.  Go  quickly  from  the  room  (without  inhaling 
air)  closing  the  door  and  locking  it  to  prevent  any¬ 
one  from  entering.  After  an  hour  or  more  the  room 
can  be  opened  from  the  outside.  If  only  the  door  can 
be  opened  the  windows  of  the  room  into  which 
it  opens  should  be  open.  Do  not  attempt  to 
enter  for  another  half  hour,  at  least.  Use  a  jar 
of  sufficient  size,  so  the  liquid  will  not  fill  it 
more  than  half  full;  the  jar  should  be  small 
enough  in  diameter,  however,  so  that  the  liquid 
will  be  deep  enough  to  cover  the  cyanide  of 
potassium.  The  fumigation  should  be  done  in 
the  morning,  so  the  rooms  can  be  well  airel 
out  before  sleeping  in  them. 

The  gas  will  not  injure  any  of  the  furniture 
or  hangings  in  the  room,  but  the  liquid  or  acid 
will,  and  to  protect  a  carpet  or  floor  from  the 
possible  injury  caused  by  spattering  when  the 
cyanide  is  put  into  the  jar  it  is  always  a  good 
plan  to  set  the  jar  into  a  wash  tub  with  about 
an  inch  of  water  in  it.  As  soon  as  you  enter  the 
room  after  fumigating  take  out  the  jar  and  dump  the 
contents.  Don’t  put  it  in  a  sink  or  drain  as  the  acid 
may  eat  out  the  piping.  If  two  floors,  or  an  entire 
house  is  to  be  fumigated,  at  least  one  jar  should  be 
used  on  each  floor.  Do  not  use  more  than  two  pounds 
of  cyanide  in  any  one  jar.  All  doors  should  be  open. 
When  everything  is  ready  put  the  acid  and  water  to¬ 
gether,  and  have  the  cyanide  weighed  and  on  a  paper 
near  each  jar.  Commence  at  the  top  of  the  house  to 
pu't  the  cyanide  into  the  jars.  As  soon  as  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  completed  (which  should  be  done  as  quickly 
as  possible)  leave  the  house  and  lock  the  door.  If  a 
house  can  be  left  this  way  for  three  or  four  hours 
in  the  forenoon  (while  the  family  are  making  a  visit) 
they  will  probably  never  be  troubled  with  any  more 
bedbugs,  unless  they  import  a  new  stock.  The  house 
should  be  opened  as  much  as  possible  from  the  out¬ 
side  an  hour  before  entering.  Then  open  all  windows 
and  doors  until  thoroughly  “aired  out.”  The  cyanide 
of  potassium  can  be  obtained  for  about  35  cents  per 
pound,  98  to  99  per  cent  pure  (always  use  this 
strength).  The  acid  will  cost  from  two  to  five  cents 
per  pound  in  quantities.  The  expense  of  fumigating 
a  room  12x15x10  would  not  be  over  25  or  30  cents. 
If  for  any  reason  the  time  of  fumigation  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  short,  double  the  amount  of  cyanide,  using 
one  ounce  to  100  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  fumigate  for 
25  or  30  minutes.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in 
opening  the  room. 

WHAT  BECOMES  OF  THE  INSECTS?— While 
some  of  them  probably  die  in  their  haunts,  many  of 
the  insects  will  be  found  upon  the  floor.  Those  about 
the  bedding  can  easily  be  shaken  or  brushed  off.  The 
insects  will  not  trouble,  what  few  may  escape  being 
swept  up.  As  to  the  rats  and  mice,  I  think  only  those 
in  the  room  will  be  killed.  The  gas  will  penetrate 
the  walls,  but  will  not  do  so  rapidly  enough  to  kill 
the  rats  at  once,  and  as  a  small  amount  of  gas  irri¬ 
tates  the  throat  and  lungs,  the  rats  will  move  on.  In 


a  house  badly  infested  with  rats  they  have  numerous 
passages  to  the  cellar  and  outside.  I  do  not  think 
ix  would  kill  the  rats  and  mice  in  the  walls  of  a  house; 
it  might  drive  them  from  the  house,  which  would,  of 
course,  be  preferable.  I  have  never  known  of  any 
trouble  resulting  in  bad  odors  after  fumigating  for 
bedbugs.  The  first  smell  of  the  gas  starts,  I  think, 
the  bugs  up  out  of  the  cracks,  and  they  are  then  killed. 
Nearly  always  after  fumigation  one  can  sweep  up 
more  bugs  upon  the  floor  and  about  the  bed  than 
would  be  imagined.  h.  d.  h. 

Amherst,  Mass. 

A  CEMENT  FLOOR  FOR  MANURE  PIT. 

What  Will  It  Cost? 

L.  A.  C.  gives  the  most  definite  instructions  that  I  have 
ever  seen  in  regard  to  cement.  Will  he  give  the  prob¬ 
able  cost  of  cement  floor,  12x30,  for  a  manure  pit?  How 
protect  the  ends  and  sides,  whether  with  wall  laid  in 
cement  or  with  rock  set  up  edgewise?  I  wish  to  drive 
in  and  out  with  wagon.  Will  some  one  with  cement 
stable  discuss  its  demerits,  coldness,  etc.?  e.  d.  r. 

Crooked  Creek,  Pa. 

If  the  stones  for  the  floor  foundation  are  easily  ob¬ 
tained  without  any  cost  except  the  hauling,  that  item 
of  expense  would  not  be  large.  Probably  the  only 
materials  for  which  there  would  need  to  be  a  cash 
outlay  would  be  the  lime  and  cement.  The  amount  of 
water  lime  required  for  filling  the  interstices  between 
the  stones  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  care  with 
which  the  stones  are  laid  and  pounded  down.  For  a 
floor  12x30  feet  there  would  probably  be  needed  about 
five  barrels  of  water  lime.  Water  lime  sells  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  for  80  cents  per  barrel,  and  the  price  is  prob¬ 
ably  about  the  same  in  Pennsylvania.  For  the  finish¬ 
ing  coat  there  will  be  needed  two  barrels  of  Rosen- 
dale  or  Portland  cement.  Rosendale  cement  sells  for 
$1.25  per  barrel,  and  Portland  cement  for  $3  per  bar¬ 
rel  in  central  New  York.  Portland  cement  will  make 
a  better  floor  than  will  the  Rosendale.  The  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  two  cements  lies  largely  in 
the  fact  that  the  Portland  cement  is  a  manufactured 
product,  and  is  quite  uniform  in  quality.  Rosendale 
cement  is  a  natural  product,  and  while  one  sample 
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A  WELL-LAID  CEMENT  FLOOR.  Fig.  105. 

may  be  nearly  as  good  as  the  Portland  cement,  an¬ 
other  sample  may  be  quite  inferior,  The  Portland  is 
very  uniform,  and  always  to  be  relied  upon,  while  the 
Rosendale  is  variable  in  quality  and  cannot  always 
be  depended  upon. 

Fig.  105  shows  a  cement  floor  which  was  laid  at 
Cornell  University  in  1885.  It  is  still  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  In  building  'this  floor  stones  varying  from  10 
pounds  to  a  few  ounces  were  used  to  form  the  founda¬ 
tion.  The  larger  stones  were  placed  at  the  bottom, 
the  mass  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  and  all 
forced  into  the  earth  with  a  heavy  wooden  pounder. 
A  thin  coat  of  gravel  was  next  spread  over  the  whole 
and  solidified  in  the  same  way.  When  the  super¬ 
structure  was  completed  the  mass  was  again  wetted 
and  treated  with  a  coat  of  thin  mortar  composed  of 
four  parts  sand  and  one  part  of  water  lime,  and  this 
solidified  as  above.  When  sufficiently  hard  to  sustain 
the  workmen  the  whole  was  covered  with  a  coat  one 
inch  thick  made  of  three  parts  of  sand  and  one  of 
Rosendale  cement.  After  about  24  hours  the  floor 
was  sprinkled  with  water,  and  also  thereafter  when¬ 
ever  it  had  the  appearance  of  drying  too  rapiuly.  The 
edges  of  the  floor  may  be  protected  by  having  the 
cement  portion  come  against  a  piece  of  6x6  timber. 
This  timber  should  be  sunk  so  that  the  top  of  it  comes 
tc  the  level  of  the  floor.  Such  a  piece  of  timber  is 
used  to  protect  the  edge  of  the  covered  yard  at  the 
Cornell  University  barn,  and  it  has  been  driven  over 
for  years,  and  has  protected  the  edge  of  the  floor 
from  crumbling.  l.  a.  Clinton. 

Listing  Corn.— The  statement  was  recently  made  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  that  all  the  corn  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
is  listed.  Here  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  State 
that  way  of  planting  is  not  a  success,  and  the  entire 
crop  is  planted  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  not  in 
the  bottom  of  a  ditch.  Listing  corn  only  succeeds  in  a 
dry  climate,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  porous.  Here, 
where  the  land  is  underlaid  with  a  hard,  compact  sub¬ 
soil  or  limestone,  the  first  heavy  rain  after  planting 
washes  it  out  or  covers  it  up  with  mud.  h.  g. 

Walnut,  Kan. 


CULTIVATING  IN  DRY  SOIL. 

WHY  WE  STIR  THE  SOIL. 

Does  it  Pay  to  “ Kick  Up  a  Dust?” 

During  the  drought  after  we  have  produced  an  earth 
mulch  by  cultivation,  what  is  the  use  of  cultivating 
again  until  a  shower  forms  a  crust?  I  am  a  strong  advo¬ 
cate  of  thorough  culture,  but  can  hardly  see  the  benefits 
of  stirring  up  dust  as  long  as  it  remains  dust.  w.  f. 

Ohio. 

Cultivation  early  in  the  season,  especially  before 
the  ground  has  been  planted,  has  for  its  object  the 
saving  of  soil  moisture  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
ground;  the  aeration  of  the  surface  soil  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  formation  of  plant  food;  the  drying  out 
and  warming  of  the  seed  bed,  so  as  to  fit  it  better 
and  earlier  for  germination;  and  the  developing  of 
the  soil  texture,  which  is  essential  to  vigorous  and 
rapid  growth  of  young  plants.  After  the  crops  are  up, 
where  intertillage  is  practiced,  the  early  cultivation 
has  again  for  it's  object  the  development  of  plant  food 
as  well  as  the  killing  of  weeds  and  the  saving  of  soil 
moisture,  and  the  maintaining  of  the  right  soil  tex¬ 
ture.  To  secure  these  ends  the  early  cultivation  can 
to  advantage  be  deeper  and  more  frequent  than  later 
cultivations.  When  it  ceases  to  be  desirable  to  cul¬ 
tivate  for  the  purpose  of  aerating  the  soil,  and  the 
main  object  is  to  kill  weeds  and  conserve  soil  mois¬ 
ture,  it  is  then  only  desirable  to  cultivate  as  often 
as  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  good  mulch.  While  the 
soil  is  wet  the  cultivation  should  be  more  frequent, 
usually  as  often  as  once  in  seven  to  10  days.  After 
the  soil  becomes  quite  dry,  as  happens  in  period  of 
drought,  then  the  cultivation  may  not  be  necessary 
oftener  than  once  in  two  weeks,  but  judgment  must 
be  exercised  in  this  as  in  all  other  matters.  If  the 
deeper  soil  just  below  the  mulch  is  still  quite  damp 
the  tendency  is  for  the  moisture  to  creep  up  into  the 
mulch  and  reconvert  It  into  comparatively  firm  soil, 
and  leave  the  mulch  too  shallow;  when  the  mulch 
comes  to  be  much  less  than  two  inches  deep,  that  is, 
when  the  soil  becomes  damp  at  a  distance  of  two 
inches  below  the  surface,  there  will  usually  be  enough 
loss  of  moisture  through  the  upper  mulch  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  cultivate  again,  but  if  the  dry 
soil  has  a  depth  of  two  to  three  inches  there  is 
little  to  be  gained  in  stirring  the  soil  if  the 
mulch  is  already  light  and  loose. 

Of  course  whenever  a  rain  comes  during  the 
season  of  cultivation,  which  wets  through  the 
whole  mulch,  it  is  very  important  to  cultivate 
as  soon  after  such  rains  as  possible,  because  if 
this  is  not  done  the  wet  mulch  will  hasten  the 
capillary  rise  of  water  from  deep  in  the  ground, 
and  bring  about  a  loss  of  not  only  the  rain 
which  has  fallen,  but  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  deeper  soil  moisture.  Late  in  the  season, 
especially  with  corn  and  potatoes,  it  is  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  cultivation  will  not  do  more 
harm  than  good,  even  though  the  mulch  has 
become  fairly  firm.  It  is  the  habit  of  most  crops 
on  which  intertillage  is  practiced  to  throw  up  in 
July  roots  very  close  to  the  surface,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  the  plant 
food  which  capillarity  and  rapid  evaporation 
tends  to  concentrate  at  the  surface,  and  also  to 
take  advantage  of  the  lighter  rains,  which  after  the 
soil  becomes  dry,  seldom  penetrate  deeper  than  two 
to  three  inches.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that 
after  the  soil  has  become  occupied  close  to  the  sur¬ 
face  with  these  fine  feeders,  cultivation  at  such  a 
time  would  not  only  hasten  the  loss  of  water  that  is 
only  located  in  the  surface  two  or  three  inches,  but 
it  would  destroy  the  roots  which  are  there  to  utilize 
that  water  as  soon  as  it  falls,  and  with  it  to  take  up 
the  nitrates  and  other  soluble  plant  foods  which  have 
been  concentrated  near  the  surface,  and  which  the 
rains  have  dissolved.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  state¬ 
ment  that  the  correspondent’s  judgment  as  to  the 
slight  gain  to  be  secured  from  frequent  cultivation 
after  the  mulch  is  thoroughly  dry  is  essentially  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  sound  principles.  f.  ii.  king. 


Wheat  Fish.— Maine  is  a  good  fishing  country,  and  wo 
have  read  recently  that  people  are  even  fishing  for  wheat 
in  Portland  Harbor.  Hundreds  of  bushels  of  this  grain 
have  been  pumped  overboard  from  a-  wrecked  ocean 
steamer,  and  the  thrifty  natives  have  been  harvesting  it 
in  paying  quantities.  The  ruling  price  for  it  has  been 
20  cents  a  bushel,  and  one  man  has  cleared  ?70  from  it, 
according  to  report.  It  takes  a  Yankee  to  make  money 
out  of  his  disadvantages. 

Frozen  Apple  Seed.— On  page  224,  Mr.  Van  Deman,  in 
answering  a  question  by  G.  E.  H.,  said  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  apple  seeds  required  freezing  to  sprout, 
but  doubted  the  belief  that  they  must  be.  After  read¬ 
ing  this  I  planted  19  seeds  in  the  house;  they  had  never 
been  frozen,  and  18  of  them  sprouted.  The  seeds  were 
taken  from  a  few  Tompkins  Kings  on  April  1.  I  had 
been  keeping  these  apples  in  the  cellar  to  experiment  on 
their  keeping  qualities.  They  were  perfectly  sound  and 
in  fine  condition  on  that  date,  keeping  much  better  than 
Greenings.  v.  r.  w. 

Lysandtr,  N.  Y. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

PHOSPHATES  FOR  APPLE  TREES. 
Will  the  Crude  Rock  Answer? 

The  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station 
reports  some  interesting  experiments  in 
fertilizing  apple  trees.  It  is  reported  that 
“floats”  or  finely-ground  phosphate  rock 
which  had  not  been  treated  with  acid  gave 
excellent  results.  We  find  that  a  number 
of  New  England  apple  growers  are  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  “floats”  will  answer  in  place 
of  the  dissolved  rock.  If  this  is  true  the 
cost  of  feeding  an  orchard  may  be  con¬ 
siderably  reduced,  for  the  roots  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  tree  will  do  the  expensive  work  for¬ 
merly  done  by  the  sulphuric  acid. 

Good  f\iu  Many  Soils. — I  have  used 
floats  on  farm  crops  for  20  years  and 
find  it  economical  for  several  of  the 
Staple  field  crops.  On  some  of  them, 
where  lloats  has  been  used  against  acid 
phosphate  the  floats  or  plain  phosphate 
gave  as  good  results.  For  clover  I  al¬ 
ways  use  it,  and  for  corn,  half  and  half 
often,  but  always  some  floats.  It  is  used 
in  seeding  oats  for  the  young  clover. 
But  for  potatoes  it  is  withheld,  as  ap¬ 
parently  it  is  not  efficient  for  this 
crop.  l!t  is  well  known  that  floats  does 
better  on  some  soils  than  others,  de¬ 
pending  in  part,  perhaps,  upon  whether 
t'hey  are  acid  or  alkaline.  The  individ¬ 
ual  farmer  would  better  determine  for 
himself.  My  experience  with  “floats”  in 
orchards  does  not  admit  of  advice,  as  it 
is  practically  nil,  but  if  Prof.  Maynard 
nnds  it  useful,  coupled  with  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  work,  my  own  and  the  ex¬ 
perimental  researches  of  others,  I 
should  without  question  accept  it  as  a 
fact  that  in  some  soils  at  least,  floats  is 
an  economical  source  of  phosphoric  acid 
for  orchards,  as  we  get  twice  the  mater¬ 
ial  in  it  for  a  dollar  that  we  do  in  the 
soluble  or  acid  phosphates. 

New  Hampshire.  j.  w.  sanborn. 

A  theory  pretty  well  established  pre¬ 
vails  that  the  phosphoric  acid  of  bone 
that  has  been  treated  with  acid  soon 
reverts  after  being  in  the  soil  a  little 
while,  and  Decomes  as  insoluble  as  the 
S.  C.  rock  or  floats.  Whether  this 
theory  can  be  wholly  substantiated  or 
not  it  is  the  practice  of  some  of  our 
best  growers  to  use  floats  as  a  source 
of  phosphoric  acid.  Dr.  Fisher,  Fitch¬ 
burg,  has  used  it  for  many  years,  and 
J.  W.  Clark,  a  successful  grower  in  No. 
Hadley,  a  large  apple  grower,  has  used 
it  for  many  years.  I  am  much  of  the 
opinion  that  we  have  used  more  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  our  cultivated  orchards 
than  was  needed,  and  in  our  turf  land 
orchards  too  little  nitrogen.  You  know 
something  of  the  nature  of  our  farming 
land  in  New  England.  Much  of  the 
rough,  stony  jand  is  deep  and  rich  in 
quality,  and  we  can  grow  good  fruit 
upon  land  that  is  not  worth  more  than 
from  $3  to  $20  per  acre  by  the  use  of  a 
moderate  amount  of  chemical  fertilizers. 

[PROF.]  S.  T.  MAYNARD. 

Mass.  Exp.  Station. 


The  Raspberry-Cane  Borer  and  Asparagus  Fly 

IF.  E.  B„  Port  Dalhousic,  Ont.—l.  Give  me 
some  Information  as  to  the  habits  of  the 
cane-borer,  which  is  in  some  of  our  best 
raspberries  canes.  Can  anything  be  done 
by  spraying  to  prevent  its  attacking 
tlie  new  shoots?  Will  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  crop  be  affected  by 
it?  2.  Is  the  asparagus  crop  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  fly?  What  means  would 
you  adopt  to  exterminate  it? 

Ans. — 1.  The  adult  of  the  Raspberry 
cane-borer  is  a  slender  beetle,  which 
emerges  in  June  and  proceeds  to  make 
two  rows  of  punctures  around  growing 
canes  near  the  top.  Between  these  gir¬ 
dles  or  punctures,  which  are  about  one- 
half  inch  apart,  the  beetle  inserts  its 
eggs  into  the  cane.  The  girdles  serve 
to  check  the  growth  of  the  cane,  and 
usually  the  tip  droops,  and  sometimes 
breaks  off  at  the  girdle.  The  egg  soon 


hatches,  and  the  young  grub  tunnels  its 
way  down  the  cane,  sometimes  to  the 
base.  It  is  now  thought  that  the  insect 
requires  two  years  to  get  its  growth.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  insect  can  be 
reached  in  any  way  with  a  spray  of  any 
kind.  It  can  be  readily  kept  in  check, 
however,  by  cutting  off  and  burning  the 
tips  of  the  infested  canes,  Which  are 
usually  readily  seen  as  they  droop  over. 
If  this  is  done  from  June  on  during  the 
season  but  few  of  the  grubs  will  be  left 
to  develop.  The  cutting  out  of  all  un¬ 
healthy  canes  usually  controls  this  in¬ 
sect.  As  the  canes  which  are  attacked 
usually  die,  the  crop  is,  of  course,  seri¬ 
ously  affected  by  it. 

2.  I  suppose  by  the  asparagus  “fly” 
is  meant  one  of  the  Asparagus  beetles 
which  landed  on  our  shores  many  years 
ago,  and  are  now  spreading  westward. 
The  most  serious  species  of  the  two  hi¬ 
bernates  in  the  beetle  stage  and  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  shoots  as  they  push 
through  the  ground  in  the  Spring.  It 
sticks  its  eggs  on  to  the  sides  of  the 
shoots,  and  from  these  hatch  small 
olive-colored  grubts,  which  gnaw  holes  in 
the  shoot.  When  the  grubs  get  full 
grown  they  go  into  the  ground  and  trans¬ 
form  to  the  beetles.  There  are  usually 
two  broods  of  the  insect  in  the  North. 
The  later  brood  works  upon  the  grow¬ 
ing  plants.  Both  the  beetles  and  the 
grubs  feed  on  the  young  shoots  and 
growing  plants,  and  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage;  in  fact,  they  are  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  pest  of  the  asparagus.  If  all  the 
volunteer  asparagus  is  cut  down,  and 
the  beetles  thus  forced  to  lay  their  eggs 
on  the  new  shoots  in  the  Spring,  and 
these  new  shoots  be  cut  and  sent  to 
market  every  day  or  two,  the  eggs  will 
not  have  time  to  hatch  before  the  crop 
reaches  the  consumer.  Some  allow  a  few 
shoots  to  grow  and  serve  as  lures  for 
the  beetles.  On  these  shoots  the  insect 
is  killed  with  insecticides.  Fresh  air- 
slaked  lime  dusted  on  the  plants  early 
in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  Js  on 
them,  quickly  destroys  all  the  grubs 
which  it  hits.  The  arsenites  applied  dry 
in  powder  mixed  with  flour  answer 
equally  well,  and  possess  the  advantage 
of  destroying  the  beetles  as  well  as  the 
grubs.  It  is  said  that  the  grubs  may 
be  killed  in  hot  weather  by  beating  or 
brushing  them  from*  the  plants  with  a 
stick  so  that  they  will  drop  to  the 
heated  earth,  where  they  die,  being  un¬ 
able  to  regain  the  shelter  of  the  plants. 
After  the  crop  of  new  shoots  is  har¬ 
vested  the  growing  plants  should  be 
kept  sprayed  with  one  of  the  arsenites 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLANP. 

Cow  Peas  in  Corn ;  Manure. 

T.  F.  K.,  Carmel,  N.  Y. — How  would  It  do  to 
sow  southern  cow  peas  in  a  cornfield  the 
last  time  we  go  through  with  a  cultivator? 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  being  done,  and  if 
so,  with  what  success,  to  cover  the  ground 
in  Winter,  or  would  you  rather  sow  rye 
in  place  of  the  cow  peas?  What  will  pre¬ 
vent  horse  manure  from  heating  in  a 
heap  during  the  Summer? 

Ans. — In  the  South,  cow  peas  do  well 
in  the  cornfield.  They  are  planted  with 
the  corn  or  dropped  in  the  hills  when 
the  corn  is  knee  high.  In  some  cases 
rows  of  cow  peas  are  drilled  between  the 
rows  of  corn  when  cultivation  stops. 
The  peas  grow  until  frost  and  then  die 
down.  The  following  year  the  corn  is 
planted  where  the  cow  peas  grew,  while 
another  row  of  cow  peas  will  follow  the 
old  corn  row.  By  thus  changing  back 
and  forth  good  crops  of  corn  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  same  ground  year  after 
year.  We  do  not  consider  these  plans 
practical  for  northern  culture.  We  have 
sown  cow  peas  in  early  sweet  corn  and 
obtained  a  fair  stand.  The  cow  pea  is 
a  sun  plant,  and  does  not  thrive  in 
shade,  such  as  is  found  in  our  northern 
cornfields.  In  the  South  the  corn  rows 
are  farther  apart,  and  there  is  a  longer 
growing  season  after  the  corn  is 
“topped.”  We  prefer  rye  or  Crimson 
clover  in  the  corn,  and  would  give  cow 


peas  the  full  sun.  Keep  the  manure 
moist.  The  heating  inside  the  manure 
heap  is  a  slow  combustion.  Water  or 
liquid  manure  will  put  'it  out,  and  keep 
the  manure.  In  New  York,  where  great 
piles  of  horse  manure  accumulate, 
water  is  used  freely. 


Quick  F ertilizer 

There  is  nothing  in  the  American 
market  today  that  acts  so  quickly  and 
surely  as  a  fertilizer  as 

Nitrate  of  Soda . 


More  About  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

T.  II.,  Solon,  Me.— On  page  275  you  say: 
“Use  this  stock  solution  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  described  above  for  the  arsenite  of 
lime.”  Above  you  say:  “One  quart  of  this 
stock  mixture  to  each  barrel  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture  or  of  water  (to  which  add  two 
pounds  of  lime),  is  sufficient  for  most  pur¬ 
poses.”  Are  two  pounds  of  lime  to  be  add¬ 
ed  to  each  barrel  when  the  arsenite  of  soda 
is  used?  Would  copper  sulphate  be  good 
for  coloring  the  arsenite  of  soda  mixture? 
if  so,  what  proportions  and  how  used? 

Anh. — Yes,  I  would  add  two  pounds  of 
freshly  slaked  lime  to  each  barrel  of 
water  in  which  the  arsenite  of  soda  is 
to  be  used.  Theoretically,  if  the  arsenic 
and  sal  soda  are  boiled  and  form  a  com¬ 
plete  solution  no  lime  would  be  needed 
to  prevent  any  burning  effects  on  the 
foliage,  but  tne  lime  will  aid  materially 
in  making  the  spray  stick  to  the  foliage 
and  remain  on  longer.  A  copper-sulphate 
solution  would  doubtless  color  the  ar¬ 
senite  of  soda  but  as  it  is  an  acid,  if 
used  in  quantities  greater  than  one 
pound  to  15  to  20  gallons,  it  would  in¬ 
jure  the  foliage.  Better  get  some  cheap 
aniline  dye  and  use  just  enough  to  give 
a  -slight  color.  m.  v.  s. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Ad/v 


Apply  to  the  surface  in  the  spring. 
A  small  quantity  does  the  work.  Watch 
the  crops  closely  and  when  they  look 
sick  or  make  slow  growth  apply  the 
remedy  promptly.  Book,  “Food  for 
Plants ,”  tells  all  about  it.  John  A. 
Myers,  12  O  John  St.,  New  York,  will 
send  you  free  copy  on  request.  Nitrate 
for  sale  by  fertilizer  dealers  everywhere. 

Writes  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers. 


The  Slag  Phosphate 

is  not  in  the  Fertilizer  Trust,  a  We  are 
still  selling  at  old  prices.  Orders  must 
be  sent  in  early  to  receive  prompt 
shipment.  Address 

JACOB  REESE, 

400  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CnO  Cll  E— 1.000  Bushels  Crimson  Clover 
lUtl  vRIl.  Seed;  1.000  Bushels  Cow  Peas. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del 


rPIIOS.  McELROY,  European  Seed  Commission 
x  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex.  Bldg.,  6 Harrison  St., 
N.  V.,  offers  Crimson  Clover,  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  and 
English  Perennial  Rye  Grass  Seeds;  spot  and  to  ar¬ 
rive.  Samples  &  prices  on  application.  The  trade  only 


Cr  s  m  s  o  n 

Clover. 

Genuine  Delaware  Seed.  Circular  describing 
its  uses,  also  prices,  sent  on  application. 

HENRY  A  DUBE  It,  Philadelphia. 


10 


10  Apple,  Plum  or  1’ear 
80c.;  10  Dwarf  Pear  (50c.; 

10  Quince  75c.;  10  Grape, 

Gooseberry  or  Currant 
50c.  Write  Quickly.  C.  NUKSEUY  AND  ORCHARD 
CO.,  Charleston.  W.  Va. 


50c. 


Q  \V  EET  POTATO  PLANTS  —  Jersey  Yellow. 
V'J  $1.50  per  1.000.  Vineland  Bush,  $1  per  100,  by  mail. 
Also  other  v.u  ieties.  Send  for  circular. 

FRANK  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J . 


Trees.  Plants. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


The  Counter  Edition  of  our 
Garden  and  Farm  Manual 


m 


BEST  by  Test— 
fi  74  Yf  ARS.  Larg¬ 

est  Nursery.  Fruit  Book  free.  We 
DAY  CASH  WEEKLY  A  want  MORE 
I  r\  I  home  cfc  traveling  salesmen 
STARK  BRO'S,  LOUISIANA,  M0. ;  Dansvilie.N.Y. 


contains  besides  the  very  complete  line 
of  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  a 
Great  Variety  of  GARDEN  AND  FARM 
TOOLS  and  SPRAYING  OUTFITS.  Send 
for  it.  Send  also  for  our  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue. 

217  and  21!)  Market  Street, 
PUILADBLPU1A 


JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 


1  Pecan,  1  Bismarck  Apple,  l  Dwarf  Rocky  Mt.  Cherry,  worth  $8.20.  Full  line  of 
Nursery  Stock.  Certificate.  Arthur  j.  collins,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


The  Hick  of  the  Island 


Personally  Selected. 


When  I  went  to  the  Island  of  Jersey,  it  was  not  my  intention  of  buylDg  anything  near  the  number  of 
Jerseys  that  1  did.  but  I  fell  in  love  with  the  GOLDEN  LAD-SULTANAS,  and  the  weakness  that  I  have  dis¬ 
played  the  last  20  years  agaiu  got  the  best  of  me,  and  i  was  not  satisfied  unless  1  had  the  BEST.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this,  it  took  patience,  judgment  and  money.  Tnose  who  will  attend  my  sale  will  say  they  saw  the 
tlnest  and  most  useful  lot  of  Jerseys  I  ever  imported. 

Those  who  are  so  anxious  to  improve  on  the  fore  udders  in  their  herds,  can  get  at  this  Sale  just  what  is 
wanted.  There  will  bo  buch  a  show  of  GOLDEN  LAD  cows  in  milk,  that  old-timo  breedeis  will  he  forced  to 
“snide”  and  grin  (to  themselves),  and  say,  “  What  have  1  been  doing  the  last  20  years  in  neglecting  my 
cow's  udder?”  They  will  see,  at  a  glance,  the  prepotency  of  a  most  remarkable  sire. 

Most  of  the  GOLDEN  LAD  cows  (and  others  as  well  )  have  been  bred  to  Golden  Lad's  Champion  No. 57222 
(lute  Himley  ),  by  Golden  Lad,  and  Champion  Winner  over  the  Island  1829.  beating,  among  others  the 
Champion  Winner  of  1898  also  by  Golden  Lad.  1  ule 

Others  have  been  bred  to  Golden  Lad  of  St.  Peters.  Champion  Winner  ovet  the  three  Western  Parishes 
The  young  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  (  many  out  of  the  Golden  Lad  cows  )  will  be  a  rare  lot  to  select  from’ 
liumed  ately  after  the  Sale  is  over,  the  buyer  can  take  ltis  return  train,  and  feel  assured  that  his  purchase 
will  be  forwarded  promptly,  and  at  as  reasonable  a  rate  as  can  be  procured,  as  has  been  our  practice  at  all 
our  public  sales  the  last  20  years. 

CATALOGUES  will  be  out  May  1st.  Send  postal  card  for  same. 

T.  S.  COOPER.,  Cooporsburg,  Fa. 

The  Entire  Importation  lias  been  examined  for  Tuberculosis  by  I)r.  Francis  Bridge,  Veterinarian  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture  for  IS  years  and  Health  Certificates  will  be  given  with  every  ani¬ 
mal.  The  Entire  Importation  will  be  sold.  Although  very  tempting  offers  have  been  made  for  certalu 
animals,  positively  none  be  sold  at  private  sale.  T.  S.  C. 


Young  Buckeye  Walking  Cultivator. 


Something  New 


in  the  line  of  WALKING 
CULTIVATORS,  yet  the 
most  practical  walker  ever 
built.  Has  all  the  advantages 
of  a  parallel  movement,  ye- 
without  any  joints  or  connect 
tions  to  wear  out.  Front  ends 
of  the  gangs  operate  automatically 
on  ROLLER  BEARINGS  on  axle,  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  take  a  direct  line  of 
draft,  which  always  keeps  the  gangs 
parallel  and  the  shovels  square  with 
the  row.  The  gangs  are  suspended 
from  a  chain  and  rod  at  the  center  of 
them,  to  a  Hat  spring,  which  makes 
them  VERY  EASY'  to  OPERATE- 
Made  both  pin  and  spring  shovel.  We 
make  a  full  line  of  riding  and  walking  cultivators.  If  in  the  market  for  a  walking  cultivator,  do  not 
fail  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this  implement.  Send  for  catalogue. 


P.  P.  MAST  &  GO.,  No.  9  Canal  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio, 

And  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Manure  Water  on  Roses. 

.].  S.  •/.,  Greensboro,  Md.— How  often  ought 
manure  water  to  be  applied  to  rose 
bushes  or  other  plants,  such  as  shrubs,  so 
as  to  make  them  grow  and  bloom  well?  1 
have  been  told  to  use  it  after  a  rain. 

Ans. — Manure  water  is  a  valuable 
stimulant  for  roses,  and  will  be  found 
especially  so  during  a  drought.  The 
advice  to  use  it  after  a  rain  is  doubtless 
suggested  by  the  tendency  to  use  such 
fertilizers  too  strong,  in  which  condi¬ 
tion  they  would  be  likely  to  damage 
tender  and  thirsty  roots.  Use  a  tea- 
colored  solution  freely  every  week  or  10 
days.  The  reference  to  shrubs  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  indefinite. 

Soil  that  Bakes. 

It.  G.  P.,  Boston,  Mass—  My  soil  is  in¬ 
clined  to  bake.  Which  is  the  best  way  to 
lighten  it,  manure,  sand,  or  lime,  and  if 
lime,  how  much,  and  when  should  it  be 
applied? 

Ans. — To  prevent  the  “baking”  the 
soil  must  be  opened — that  is,  the  fine 
particles  must  be  pushed  apart  so  as 
to  admit  air  and  water.  Open  or  sandy 
soils  rarely  “bake,”  because  the  par¬ 
ticles  are  .too  large  to  be  pressed  so 
compactly  together.  Sand  will  lighten 
the  clay  mixed  through  it,  while  the 
soil  is  open  and  mellow.  Manure  or  a 
green  crop  well  plowed  in  will  loosen 
the  soil  and  hold  it  open,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  this  organic  matter  burns 
up  unless  renewed  and  .the  soil  is  left 
to  bake  again.  Lime  acts  on  the  fine 
particle's  of  soil  to  bind  them  together. 
This  leaves  the  soil  coarser  and  more 
open,  and  the  water  and  air  can  work 
in  better.  A  familiar  illustration  of  this 
principle  is  seen  when  a  quantity  of 
lime  is  thrown  into  muddy  water.  The 
water  is  “muddy”  because  the  little  par¬ 
ticles  of  soil  are  so  light  and  small  that 
they  will  not  sink  easily.  The  lime 
bind’s  these  little  particles  together  so 
that  they  sink  easily  and  in  a  short  time 
the  water  is  clear.  From  20  to  25  bushels 
of  lime  per  acre  is  the  right  amount.  It 
is  better  to  put  it  broadcast  after  spad¬ 
ing  or  plowing,  and  rake  or  harrow  in. 

Sizing  Made  from  Curd. 

II.  G.,  Connecticut.— We  have  received  the 
following  request.  Is  there  any  profit  in 
selling  curd?  “I  am  about  to  take  up  a 
new  line  of  manufacture,  utilizing  the  curd 
from  skim-milk.  If  you  are  in  a  position  to 
supply  me  with  such,  kindly  inform  me  at 
earliest  opportunity  at  what  price  you 
could  supply  me  with  same.  All  you  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  press  the  curd  as 
dry  as  possible,  and  ship  to  me  in  this  con¬ 
dition.” 

Ans. — It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  curd  from  skim-milk  is  of  value  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  Many  prod¬ 
ucts  which  were  formerly  classed  as 
waste  have  been  examined  by  chemists 
and  manufacturers  and  found  able  to 
take  the  place  of  more  expensive  ma¬ 
terials.  There  is  now  but  little  waste. 
I  recently  had  a  talk  with  R.  Seldner, 
272  Kent  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
manufacturer  of  sizings,  pastes,  cements, 
etc.  Curd  from  skim-milk  is  used  quite 
largely  in  this  business.  There  are 
various  substances  suitable  for  sizings 
for  glazed  paper.  Rosin  is  one  of  the 
cheapest,  and,  where  this  will  do  the 
work  it  is  used,  but  for  some  purposes 
it  will  not  answer.  n.gg  albumen  is  one 
of  the  most  expensive  sizings,  often 
costing  50  pents  per  pound.  Blood  al¬ 
bumen  is  cheaper.  In  some  instances 
curd  will  take  the  place  of  both  of  these 
albumen  preparations.  In  some  cases 
it  will  also  take  the  place  of  glue.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  dissolving  cold  and 
remaining  in  solution,  while  heat  is  re¬ 
quired  to  melt  glue,  which  sets  if  left 
for  any  length  of  time.  Of  course  to  dis¬ 
solve  curd  it  must  be  treated  chemically. 
If  mixed  with  water,  it  would  only  spoil, 
and  one  could  stir  until  doomsday  with¬ 
out  getting  a  thorough  solution.  Soda 
ash  is  one  of  the  dissolving  chemicals 
used  by  some  manufacturers,  and  others 
have  secret  preparations.  Curd  treated 
with  lime  and  sand  makes  a  cement  for 
glassware,  porcelain,  metals  and  meer¬ 
schaum.  Fresh  curd  mixed  with  lime 


sets  very  hard  and  quickly,  and  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  laying  stone  floors.  As 
ft  sets  so  quickly,  it  can  be  prepared 
only  as  used. 

i  nere  is  no  great  bonanza  for  the 
farmer  in  this  business  of  selling  curd. 
The  feeding  value  of  skim-milk  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  one  cent  per  gallon,  and 
dealers  can  afford  to  pay  but  little  more 
than  the  proportionate  value  for  the 
curd.  Still  they  pay  enough  more  to 
make  it  an  object,  and  by  making  ar¬ 
rangements  with  some  reliable  dealer, 
the  farmer  has  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  dispose  of  his  product  the  year 
around,  it  is  chemically  treated  at  once, 
and  then  kept  in  stock  to  be  used  as 
needed.  As  a  rule  all  that  the  farmer 
does  is  to  press  the  curd  as  dry  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  ship  it  in  this  condition.  Curd 
has  been  used  in  Europe  for  those  pur¬ 
poses  for  some  time.  The  business  is 
developing  in  this  country,  and  there  is 
a  fair  prospect  for  its  growth,  w.  w.  ir. 

“A  Guide  Book  for  Farming.” 

M.,  Georgia.—  I  thought  I  would  start 
farming.  I  don't  know  very  much  about 
it.  I  would  like  it  very  much  if  you  would 
send  me  “Guide  book"  for  farming.  Get 
me  a  cheap  one — say  under  $2  and  send  it 
C.  O.  D. 

Ans. — There  is  no  use  trying  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  full  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
farming  out  of  any  ?2  book.  There  is 
no  book  printed  that,  will  give  a  be¬ 
ginner  anything  more  than  a  smattering. 
The  old  idea  of  printing  one  book  to 
cover  the  whole  subject  has  gone  out 
of  date,  and  to-day  we  have  excellent 
books,  each  dealing  with  one  side  of  the 
matter.  For  example,  one  book  dis¬ 
cusses  fertilizers,  another  dairying,  an¬ 
other  stock  feeding,  another  barn  build¬ 
ing,  and  so  on.  There  are  many  town 
and  city  people  who  seem  to  think  that 
farming  is  easy  work,  which  requires 
but  little  study  and  experience.  We 
often  see  men  come  from  the  city  to 
“show  the  old  timers  how  to  farm.” 
They  usually  fail,  and  the  reasons  for 
their  failures  are  evident  to  those  who 
know  what  farming  really  means.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  Jhere  is  no  business  on 
earth  which  requires  more  constant 
study  and  thought  than  that  of  soil  cul¬ 
ture.  Think  of  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor 
expecting  to  learn  the  principles  of  his 
science  from  a  “Guide  book”  costing  $2 
or  less!  We  advise  you  to  secure  the 
bulletins  from  your  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Experiment,  Ga.  Read  and 
study  them  first. 


Bits  of  Talk. 


New  Jersey  Melons  and  Tomatoes. 

C.  C.  Hulsart,  of  Matawan,  N.  J.,  is  an 
expert  melon  grower.  On  his  light, 
warm  sand,  with  his  system  of  fertiliz¬ 
ing,  he  produces  about  as  well-flavored 
a  melon  as  can  be  grown  in  the  North. 

“Are  you  going  to  grow  melons  heav¬ 
ily  this  year?”  we  asked. 

“No,  not  as  many  as  in  the  past.  I 
think  we  have  seen  our  best  days  at 
growing  melons  in  this  section.” 

“Why  is  that?” 

“Because  they  are  coming  now  from 
the  South  and  from  Colorado  in  such 
quantities  that  the  Jersey  melon  can  no 
longer  have  a  monopoly.  The  market  is 
filled  from  the  earliest  season  until  frost 
with  southern  and  western  melons,  of 
high  quality  and  uniform  grade.  I 
doubt  our  ability  to  keep  up  with  this 
competition  in  future.” 

“The  same  thing  is  probably  true, 
then,  of  early  tomatoes,  I  suppose?” 

“No,  I  do  not  think  so.  The  tomatoes 
from  our  locality  are  superior  in  flavor, 
and  will  always  command  a  fair  price  in 
the  market.  Of  course,  there  is  little 
money  in  trying  to  grow  late  tomatoes 
for  market,  because  then  competition  is 
very  heavy,  but  we  can  crowd  the  ear¬ 
lier  ones  along,  and  the  first  pickings 
always  bring  good  money.  The  tomato 
does  best  on  light,  warm  soil  and  when 
fertilized  with  chemical  fertilizers.” 


The  Great  American  Peach. 

“There  is  no  use  talking,”  said  J.  H. 
Hale  the  other  day,  “the  Carman  peach 
is  going  to  be  the  best  American  variety. 
In  quality  and  appearance  it  is  Al.” 

“Is  it  right  to  call  it  a  white  Elberta?” 

“No,  because  it  is  not  the  shape  of 
the  'Elberta.  It  is  larger  and  rounder, 
and  does  not  have  so  much  of  a  pointed 
tip.  Its  white  color  and  red  cheek  give 
it  a  beautiful  appearance,  and  its  flavor 
is  Al.” 

“How  about  its  shipping  qualities? 
Some  people  say  that  it  is  made  of 
leather  so  far  as  its  ability  to  stand  ship¬ 
ment  is  concerned.” 

“It  cannot  be  called  a  first-class  ship¬ 
per.  It  would  rank  about  with  Mountain 
Rose  in  this  respect.  In  some  dry  sea¬ 
sons,  where  it  was  grown  to  perfection, 
and  handled  just  right,  it  would  come 
through  in  good  condition.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  is  going  to  prove  an 
acquisition.  I  fruited  it  in  Connecticut 
when  there  were  scarcely  any  other  va¬ 
rieties  in  bearing.  I  have  4,000  trees  in 
Georgia  now  that  will  give  a  fair  crop 
this  year.” 

Spraying  with  Petroleum. 

“I  have  been  using  petroleum  for 
spraying  my  fruit  trees,”  said  a  well- 
known  grower  the  other  day.  “This  was 
recommended  by  Prof.  J.  13.  Smith,  of 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.  Of 
course  we  always  try  these  new  reme¬ 
dies  with  more  or  less  apprehension.  It 
is  that  way  with  every  new  thing.  They 
may  be  all  right,  and  yet  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  danger.  I  sprayed  the 
trees  before  the  leaves  appeared,  and  I 
must  confess  that  I  watched  carefully  to 
see  them  start.  There  they  are  growing 
nicely,  and  apparently  uninjured.  The 
scales  are,  I  think,  destroyed.  You  will 
observe  that  the  bark  feels  soft  and 
greasy,  x.  think  this  is  a  good  thing,  for 
it  loosens  the  bark  and  prevents  the 
tree  getting  into  the  condition  which 
would  be  called  hidebound  in  a  horse.” 


The  Journal  of  Commerce  says  that 
the  Western  Railway  Company,  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  Argentina,  is  about  to  expend  $350,- 
000  in  improvements. 

Bec.an  planting  potatoes  April  21,  fin¬ 
ished  April  23,  about  three  acres.  Two 
barrels  of  J.errard  seed  were  sulphured, 
home-grown  seed  soaked  in  formaldehyde, 
eight  ounces  to  15  quarts  water.  All  Car¬ 
man  No.  1  except  one  peck  of  an  earlier 
sort.  e.  ti.  s. 

Cope  Cod. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  Carman  No.  1  is  not  now 
planted  largely.  The  No.  3  has  proved  bet¬ 
ter. 


4  4  The  Pru dent  Man  Setteth 
His  House  in  Order.” 


Your  human  tenement  should  be  given 
even  more  careful  attention  than  the 
house  you  live  in.  Set  it  in  order  by 
thoroughly  renovating  your  vuhole  system 
through  blood  made  pure  by  taking 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Then  every  organ 
•will  act  promptly  and  regularly . 


pi  ever  Disappoints 


Perfection  Mower  Knife  Grimier. 


The  easiest,  simplest 
and  best  thing  ever 
invented  for  grinding 
Mowing  M  achl  lie 
Knives.  Grinds  every 
knife  the  same,  and 
leaves  them  all  on 
the  same  bevel.  Will 
sharpen  a  set  In  10 
minutes;  fastens  on 
to  the  Mowing  Ma¬ 
chine  wheel.  TO  in¬ 
troduce  them,  will 
sell  for  a  short  time 
only,  two  at  the  price 
of  one.  You  can  sell  one  and  keep  the  other. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  Worcester,  Mass. 


PARAGRENE 

is  better,  cheaper  and  Imlkter  than  PARIS  GREEN, 
and  will  not  burn  the  foliage.  Send  for  pamphlet. 
FRED.  L.  LAVANBURG,  Box  1070-A,  New  York. 


“FUMA 


9  9  kills  Prairie  Bogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  Insects. '‘The 
wheels  of  the  Gods 
grind  slow  hut  exceed¬ 
ing  small."  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”  “Sng 

KDWAltl)  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Tan,  N.  Y. 


Bugs,  Worms,  Insects 

of  ALL  kinds,  injurious  to  trees,  plants  and 
vines  are  quickly  destroyed  by  the  use  of 

SWIFT’S  $?sleenaadte 

The  latest  and  most  effective  Insecticide.  As  it  is 
white  and  adheres  to  the  leaves  you  can  always  tell 
when  a  second  application  fs  needed.  Never  scalds 
or  burns  the  foliage.  Used  by  the  Gypsy  Moth  Com¬ 
mission  of  Massachusetts,  Endorsed  by  leading  State 
Entomologists.  Send  for  free  booklet  ^Injunout  In¬ 
tent.”  Made  and  sold  only  by 

wm.  H.  SWIFT  &  CO.,  05  Broad  Street,  BOSTON,  HASS. 


Cyanide 

Guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.,  for  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas 

the  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  “  A 
perfect  practical  remedy,”  says  Prof.  W.  G. 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Yhe  Roessier  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 

No.  100  William  Street.  New  York. 


Professor  Wood,  of  the  Maine  Exp.  Station,  says  of  spraying  in  Aroostook 
County,  Me.:  “  On  one  farm,  were  lifty-two  acres  of  potatoes,  bright  and  green 
(September  15),  while  unsprayed  potatoes  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  dead  two 
or  three  weeks.  THE  YIELD  WILL  BE  NEARLY  DOUBLE  THAT  OF  UNSPRAYED 
CHOPS.” 

Use  “  BOXAL  ”  and  Save  Your  Potatoes. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  C  C.  containing  spraying  calendar  and  full  particulars. 

BOWK ER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 


SLUG  SHOT 


KILLS  INSECTS  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

In  use  since  1880.  Is  effective  and  safe  to  use. 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  EVERYWHERE. 
Send 'for  Free  booklet  on  Bugs  aud  Blights  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  Flshklll-on-Hudaon,  N.  Y 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Spring  Birds  and  Blooms. — Robins 
are  now  preparing  to  nest;  the  Chimney 
swifts  are  establishing  themselves  for 
the  season,  and  it  only  requires  a 
glilnptee  of  a  humming-bird  to  complete 
the  bird  life  of  Spring,  for  tanagers  and 
orioles  have  already  been  seen  and  heard 
in  this  vicinity,  though  many  of  our 
familiar  Summer  residents  are  still 
scarce  and  rather  shy.  Plums,  peaches, 
cherries  and  pears  have  about  bloomed 
out,  and  have  had  favorable  weather  for 
pollination,  as  there  have  been  many 
bright  and  breezy  days.  Some  of  the 
Americana  plums,  as  Milton  and  Whit¬ 
aker,  the  “Golden  Russet’’  Japan  pear, 
and  the  North  China  and  Siberian 
peaches,  such  as  Bokhara  No.  3,  Yenshi 
and  Crosby,  still  show  much  color,  being 
later  in  developing  their  blooms,  and  to 
this  extent,  less  liable  to  injury  from 
frost.  Apple  blossom'  have  not  as  yet 
opened  here,  though  many  buds  have 
nearly  reached  their  full  development. 
The  Golden  currant  (Ribes  aureum) 
and  the  flowering  almonds,  which  are 
really  double  dwarf  plums,  are  the 
most  noticeable  shrubs  at  this  time. 
The  Juneberry  or  Amelanchier  trees, 
mentioned  in  previous  notes,  have  just 
passed  out  of  bloom,  forming  a  com¬ 
pact  mass  of  white,  and  for  a  brief 
period  they  were  the  handsomest  things 
on  the  place. 

Two  Thornless  Roses.  —  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  old  adage  ‘No  rose  without 
a  thorn,”  a  few  roses  have  been  long 
cultivated  with  nearly  or  quite  thorn¬ 
less  wood,  though  we  believe  none  are 
free  from  prickles  on  the  leaf  stems. 
Rosa  Banksia,  a  tender  climbing  species, 
introduced  from  China  nearly  100  years 
ago,  is  almost  thornless,  but  is  never 
grown  out  of  large  greenhouses  except 
in  such  mild  climates  as  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  iz  consequently  but  little 
known.  The  new  hardy  climbing  rose, 
Helene,  which  is  said  to  be  a  seedling 
of  Crimson  Rambler,  is  practically  de¬ 
void  of  thorns,  and  in  this  respect  will 
be  a  welcome,  substitute  for  its  very 
popular  parent  for  planting  about 
porches,  and  in  situations  where  thorns 
are  especially  objectionable.  Helene 
has  rather  better  foliage  than  Crimson 
Rambler,  and  is  fully  as  vigorous  in 
growih.  The  individual  flowers  are 
larger,  but  the  color,  a  light  violet  rose, 
is  not  particularly  pleasing,  though 
useful  as  a  contrast  to  the  intense  crim¬ 
son  of  the  Rambler.  It  is  said  to  be 
exceedingly  hardy,  but  of  this  we  can¬ 
not  speak,  as  our  specimens  have  been 
blooming  under  glass.  Another  promis¬ 
ing  thornRss  hardy  rose  has  originated 
on  the  Rural  Grounds  from  seeds  of 
the  Purple-leaved  rose  (Rosa  ferrug- 
inea)  pollenized  with  a  garden  rose  of 
the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class.  Rosa  fer- 
ruginea  is  a  hardy,  upright-growing 
species,  from  the  mountains  of  Europe, 
bearing  dark  purple  foliage,  which 
holds  its  color  well  into  midsummer. 
Tne  flowers  are  small,  single,  and  of  a 
bright  rose-pink  color.  The  stems  of 
this  species  grow  stout  with  age,  and 
are  thickly  set  with  spines  and  prickles, 
though  there  are  few  large  enough  to 
be  called  thorns.  It  was  rather  surpris¬ 
ing  to  find  among  a  batch  of  seedlings 
from  this  little-known  species  one  with 
entirely  smooth  branches,  though  re¬ 
taining  much  oi  the  rich  coloring  of  its 
parent  in  foliage.  No  protection  has 
been  given  the  young  plant  for  four  con¬ 
secutive  years,  and  it  has  never  shown 
the  slightest  'injury  from  exposure.  It 
bloomed  profusely  last  Spring,  and  pro¬ 
duced  exceedingly  double  flowers,  of 
moderate  size,  but  of  an  attractive 
“pompon”  form,  the  great  number  of 
petals  building  it  up  to  a  greater  height 


than  any  rose  we  have  yet  seen.  The 
color  may  be  described  as  a  bright,  sil¬ 
very  pink.  The  whole  flower  with  its 
setting  of  ruddy  foliage  is  distinct  and 
attractive,  and  it  seems  that  it  should 
prove  a  desirable  acquisition  in  the 
dooryard,  where  thorny  rose  bushes  are 
not  wanted.  The  only  weakness  yet 
shown  is  a  difficulty  in  propagation, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  cuttings  can 
be  induced  to  root  with  any  degree  of 
certainty;  all  attempt^  have  failed  up 
to  this  time.  It  can  be  budded  or  graft¬ 
ed  with  fair  success.  An  occasional 
thin  and  papery  thorn  sometimes  ap¬ 
pears  on  a  new  shoot,  but  it  soon  falls 
off,  and  the  old  wood  is  as  smooth  as  an 
apple  branch. 

Enterprising  Nut-Grass.  —  Several 
years  ago  a  portion  of  the  Rural 
Grounds  became  infested  with  Yellow 
Nut-gra'ss  (Cyperus  esculentus)  by  means 
of  some  muck  compost,  used  as  potting 
soil.  We  have  been  trying  to  eradicate 
it  ever  since,  with  only  moderate  suc¬ 
cess.  Last  season  potatoes  were  planted 
in  the  plot  containing  the  most  trouble¬ 
some  colony,  and  on  digging  them  a 
number  were  found  threaded  on  the 
Nut-grass  rootstocks,  which  had  appar¬ 
ently  grown  through  the  potatoes  in  the 
same  manner  as  Couch  and  Blue  grass 
stems.  Recently,  in  cutting  a  fine  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  potato  grown  in  this 
plot,  a  sound  and  healtny  Cyperus  tuber 
was  found  near  the  center,  neatly  en- 
capsuled  with  potato  tissue.  The  en¬ 
trance  and  passage  of  the  grass  root- 
stock  could  be  made  out  as  a  withered 
thread.  The  specimen  was  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  the  Division  of  Botany 
officials  of  the  Department  say  that  is 
the  first  time  that  they  have  heard  of  a 
case  where  a  tuber  of  any  of  the  sedge- 
grasses  developed  inside  of  a  potato. 
While  the  Nut-grass  is  often  trouble¬ 
some  in  market  gardens  and  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  places,  it  can  eventually  be  ex¬ 
terminated  by  careful  culture.  Hogs 
are  very  fond  of  the  nutritious  little 
tubers,  and  if  given  a  chance  to  root 
will  quickly  reduce  the  number. 

.Planting  Season,  on  the  Rural 
Grounds,  is  a  very  busy  one  this  year, 
as  it  is  a  problem  to  arrange  the  great 
number  of  new  plants  and  novelties  in 
fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  that  have 
been  pouring  in  upon  us,  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  for  comparative  trials.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  novelties  of 
home  origin  and  native  plants,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  exotic  productions.  We  hope 
to  make  these  tests  reliable  and  gen¬ 
erally  interesting. 


Propagating  Roses  from  Cuttings. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Smedley,  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
writes: 

1  have  had  very  fair  success  from 
August  on  till  freezing  by  inserting  the 
slips,  all  but  two  buds,  in  the  ground  in  a 
sheltered  place,  and  covering  with  some 
glass  vessels,  as  tumblers,  damaged  fruit 
cans,  or  something  that  will  let  in 
light  and  a  little  heat,  and  exclude  the 
air.  A  batch  of  cuttings  sent  from  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  about  all  grew  treated  this 
way,  though  13  days  of  August  weather  in 
transit.  The  theory  is  that  the  glass 
cover  pressed  into  the  soil  retain  the  mois¬ 
ture,  keeping  the  cutting  fresh  till  rooting 
takes  place. 

Many  trials  of  this  method  of  propa¬ 
gating  roses  have  been  made  on  the 
Rural  Grounds,  but  with  only  moderate 
success.  Some  varieties  will  root  fairly 
well  if  the  cuttings  are  placed  in  moist 
ground  and  covered  with  glass  as  above 
described,  after  the  soil  has  become  thor¬ 
oughly  warmed,  but  others  will  usually 
fail,  except  under  propagating-house 
conditions. 

Late  Gladiolus. 

Can  Gladiolus  bulbs  be  planted  late  to 
bloom  the  last  week  in  September  for  a 
fair  exhibit?  l.  b. 

Hamburg,  Conn. 

Ans. — Gladioli  are  very  accommodating, 
and  many  varieties  keep  a  long  time  in 
the  dormant  state.  Plant  the  smaller 


bulbs  first,  as  they  become  excited  into 
growth,  and  try  to  save  the  larger  ones 
until  the  middle  of  June  at  least,  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  as  dry  and  cool  a  place  as 
possible.  The  late-planted  ones  will 
form  bloom  spikes  in  less  time  than 
those  planted  earlier,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
creased  heat  and  sunlight  of  the  season, 
but  some  blooms  ought  to  develop  at  the 
time  wanted. 


African  Fruit.— A  recent  consignment 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England 
included  2,188  boxes,  2,025  boxes  grapes,  151 
of  plums,  11  of  pears  and  one  of  quinces. 
The  grapes  were  in  fine  condition,  selling 
for  nearly  $4.50  per  box.  The  plums  were 
small,  but  sold  for  about  $1.75  to  $2  per 
box  of  24  to  30  fruit.  Vigorous  attempts 
are  now  being  made  to  foster  this  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  British  South 
Africa. 

Manuring  Pear  Trees.— I  notice  that 
the  Hope  Farm  man  purposes  to  put  hog 
manure  around  pear  trees.  Please  don’t 
do  it  unless  you  wish  pear  trees  to  “burn.” 
Unless  they  are  dwarfs  under  five  years 
old,  the  hog  or  any  other  animal  manure 
will  surely  cause  them  to  blight. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  mischief,  if  any,  has  been 
done,  for  the  manure  Is  on  the  ground 
under  the  old  trees. 

Kieffer  Pear.— The  R.  N.-Y.  hasn’t 
said  anything  against  Kieffer  Pear  in  a 
long  time.  I  am  afraid  the  editor  is  not 
in  as  good  health  as  usual.  w.  n.  s. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  have  been  eating  consider¬ 
able  Kieffer  silage.  That  Is  calculated  to 
make  a  man  overlook  even  the  faults  of 
the  hired  man.  Wait  till  we  see  a  customer 
buy  a  Kieffer  for  its  shape  and  color, 
take  one  bite  and  then  throw  the  rest 
away  with  a  bad  name  for  all  pears. 

Tulip  Tree,  Carolina  Poplar.— We 
were  interested  in  the  description  of  that 
beautiful  shade  and  timber  tree,  Lirioden- 
dron  tulipifera,  under  the  name  of  the 
tulip  tree,  by  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  page  283. 
Many  grand  old  specimens  have  an  exist¬ 
ence  still  in  the  mountains  of  western 
North  Carolina.  Driving  over  the  Blue 
Ridge  recently  with  a  man  of  large  lumber 
interests  in  that  section,  a  remark  was 
made  about  this  grand  tree  being  called 
poplar.  This  rather  surprised  our  friend, 
who  said:  “If  you  ever  have  any  trees  of 
this  kind  to  sell,  don’t  ever  mention  tulip 
tree,  or  Liriodendron,  if  you  expect  to  get 
anything  for  them.  They  will  sell  for 
straight  poplar  and  command  a  high 
price.”  And  thus  we  see  a  name  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  family  has  become  attached  to  a  su¬ 
perior  one  for  ornamental  and  economic 
uses  and  an  owner  would  be  injured  to 
make  an  offer  of  his  good  lumber  by  mail 
under  its  own  name.  Who  among  R.  N.- 
Y.  readers  would  think  of  the  unity  of  the 
varieties  named  by  Mr.  Van  Deman,  page 
283,  and  the  Carolina  poplar,  page  288,  as 
one  and  the  same?  Every  observer  of 
trees  must  be  impressed  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  Liriodendron,  and  its  good  timber 
qualities  are  in  some  measure  responsible 
for  its  being  so  nearly  exterminated  in  its 
full-grown  form  in  accessible  forests.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  true  poplars  are  poor 
timber  trees  and  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  tulip  tree  for  appearance.  We 
like  to  see  things  go  under  their  own 
names.  e.  e. 
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A  Dry  Sprayer 


No  Water  or  Plaster. 

Duita  Trw,  Buih  or  Via*. 

Two  rows  of  potatoes  as 
fastas  you  walk,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  Agtiita 
wanted.  Catalogue  and 
spray  calendar  free. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

301  Pearl  Bt.,  New  York. 


■  ■■ 


Perfect  Fruit  i 

is  produced  by  perfect  spray. 
ing.Perfectsprayinglg  done  by 

EMPIRE  KING 

AND 

GARFIELD  KNAPSACK 

The  finest  In  the  spray,  most  thorough 
in  the  stirring,  easiest  In  the  work. 
An  automatic  brush  keeps  the  strainer 
free  from  thick,  raw  poison.  Impos¬ 
sible  to  ecorch  the  foliage.  Noleather 
or  rubber  valves.  Send  for  free  book 
cm  spraying.  Agents  wanted-  , 
FIKLD  FORCE  PIMP  CO., 

2  Market  8L,  1-ockport,  N.  T. 


COMPRESSED  AIR 
SPRAYER*" 

HOLDS  FOUR  GALLONS. 
ONLY  TAKES  A  MOMENT  TD 
POMP  IN  THE  AIR. NO  MORE 
LABOR  REQUIRED.  PRICE  J 450 
COMPLETE. 5ENT  TD  ANY  AD¬ 
DRESS.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
D.B.5MITH  &  ED, UTICA, N.Y. 


Spraying  Pays 


If  you  have  the 
right  pump. 
Our  No.  305  out¬ 
fit  is  as  good  a 
pump  as  ever 
was  sold,  and 
you  will  besur- 
prised  when 
you  learn  the 
price.  We  sell 
Pump,  Barrel, 
5  FCet  of  Hose, 
Graduated  Noz¬ 
zle,  which 
throws  a  spray 
as  fine  as  mist, 
Extension  Pipe 
for  high  trees, 
and  with  first 
order  f rom 
every  town,  10 
lbs.  of  Paris 
Green  free.  Write  for  book  telling  all  about  it, 
and  how  and  when  to  spray. 

ross  BRos.w°^.r,:«’-  f ront  st, 

DKIIRY  BASKETS. — Buy  now  while  cheap. 

CHARLES  I.  ALLEN,  Terryville,  Conn 

BERRY  BOXES  and  BASKETS 

Peach  Packages— 

Grape  Baskets— 

Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages  Of  every  kind 

Send  for  catalogue.  _ 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  &  BASKET  CO., 

New  Albany,  Ind 


1900 

THE  SOUTH  SIDE 
FRUIT  CARRIERS  AND  BASKETS 
PETERSBURG,  VA. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 


v  .Before  Buying  a  Hew 

Harness 

Scud  5  ct*.  In  stamps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  100  styles  of  single  and  double  onk-tn lined 
Leather  Harness  to  select  Com.  Sold  direct  to  the 

consumer  at  wholesale  price.  We  can  save  you  money 

JUNG  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
aia  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


A  WOMAN’S  NEW  GAME 


is  to  enclose  fowls  with  Page  Poultry  Fence. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIUK  FENCE  CO.,  ADUIAN,  MICH. 


Soon  Saves  Its  Cost. 


A  12-Year 
Old  Boy 


can  do  more  and  better  work,  either 
in  the  field  or  garden,  with  this 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  can  do  with  common  hoes. 
Plows*  hoes,  cultivates — astride  or  between  rows.  Ifnoagent 
in  your  town  send  $1.35  for  sample  delivered  and  terms  to  agents. 

Ulrich  Mfg.Co.,  20Rlver  St., Rock  Falls, III. 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  FENCING 

requires  few  posts,  no  top  or  bottom  rail.  Will  not 
sag  or  buckle:  easily  erected;  when  completed  costs 
less  than  old-style  netting.  Our  circulars  give  net 
prices.  Freight  paid. 

JAMES  S.  CASE  (Box  N),  Colchester,  Conn 


You  need  fence.  The  ready  made  kinds 
cost  from  60  to  75c. 'a  rod.  We  tell  you  I 
how  to  make  the  best  fence  on  earthif or  | 

20  to  35  Cants  per  Rod . 

Over  100  Styles,  and  from  60  to  70  rods  I 
per  day.  Send  for  our  free  Catalogue.  | 

K1TSELM AN  BROTHERS, 

Box  106  Kldgetlllf,  Indiana,  II.  8.  A.  | 


1, 000  SAMPLES  FREE 


of  our  new  Success  fenoe  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fenoe,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  In  posts.  Attaohes 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample  to 
test  If  you  will  send  ns  12o.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Clr.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  07,  Leesburg,  O 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

“Farming  Don’t  Pay!” — Certain  wise 
men,  both  east  and  west,  have  tried  to 
explain  why  farms  are  abandoned  and 
why  so  many  farmers  of  middle  life  or 
older  are  discontented  and  unhappy. 
We  have  heard  all  sorts  of  reasons.  Let 
me  add  one  which  the  Madame  offered 
the  other  night,  as  we  were  looking  over 
the  farm.  She  says  that  most  farmers 
build  a  high  fence  around  their  money 
and  their  homes.  Let  them  tear  these 
fences  down  and  do  more  for  humanity, 
and  they  would  be  happier  and  better. 
She  meant  that  the  world  is  filled  with 
homeless  and  helpless  ones  who  can 
make  hardly  a  fair  living  as  individuals 
—left  alone.  As  a  definite  part  of  a  big 
farm  family  they  would  not  only  turn 
their  little  wheel,  but  help  turn  the  fam 
ily  wheel.  “Yes,”  says  Brown,  “but  my 
home  is  sacred.  It  is  for  my  family.  I 
can’t  bring  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  into  it!” 
The  Madame’s  answer  to  that  would 
probably  be  that  no  one  ever  gave  up  a 
slice  of  home  with  the  right  motives  with¬ 
out  getting  it  back  again  with  compound 
interest  of  happiness.  I’m  just  telling 
you  this  as  one  of  the  Madame’s  theories. 
Possibly  some  of  you  have  read  the  story 
of  St.  Christopher.  He  wasn’t  an  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer— but  in  his  day  there  were 
much  the  same  poor  and  helpless  people 
to  be  provided  for.  “Oh,  well,”  you  say, 
“of  course  farming  won’t  pay  if  you 
spend  a  lot  of  time  and  money  providing 
places  for  folks  who  never  can  do  a  good 
job!”  Now,  do  you  lenow  that  because 
you  have  tried  it? 

Sprouting  Potatoes. — A  short  row  of 
potatoes  in  the  garden  peeked  above 
ground  April  29.  They  were  Early  Mich- 
igans.  We  put  them  on  a  shelf  in  a 
sunny  window  in  late  March,  and  the 
sprouts  started  broad  and  strong  long 
before  they  were  planted.  The  German 
baker  saw  these  sprouting  potatoes  on 
one  of  his  rounds,  and  volunteered  the 
information  that  they  would  rot  if  they 
sprouted  any  longer.  The  Madame  told 
him  what  I  think  about  potato  sprouts, 
and  he  said,  “I  suppose  then,  he  will 
say,  ‘That  Dutchman — he  knows  noth¬ 
ing.’  While  I  do  not  know  much,  what 
I  do  know  1  knows  by  experience  I”  Our 
folks  called  that  a  good  hit  at  me,  but 
there  are  the  potatoes — above  ground — 
strong  and  vigorous.  Some  of  these  men 
th.nk  it’s  “against  nature”  to  start  these 
thick,  dark-coloreu  sprouts  above 
ground.  My  experience  is  that  it  pays 
to  do  it— especially  for  the  early  varie¬ 
ties. 

Potatoes  Planted. — After  much 
bumping  and  thumping  over  stones  and 
clods  our  hilly  potato  field  was  finished, 
u  was  a  tough  job,  and  we  are  now  gird¬ 
ing  up  our  loins  for  the  tougher  job  of 
keeping  it  clean.  The  Robbins  potato 
planter  “done  noble,”  as  a  neighbor 
says.  Charlie  and  Hugh  rode  it  like  the 
British  cavalry  crossing  the  Orange  Free 
Scate.  Every  now  and  then  some  rock 
would  shake  them  up  like  the  Boers  in 
ambush.  As  they  slid  over  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  the  boys  would  look  back  and  men¬ 
tally  observe,  “You  wait,  my  friend; 
when  this  crop  is  out  we’ll  attend  to 
your  case  with  dynamite  and  a  stone 
boat!”  That’s  about  what  the  English 
say,  for  when  they  once  get  into  Pre¬ 
toria,  my  opinion  is  that  a  good  many 
of  the  Boer  ideals  will  be  pulled  out  by 
the  roots.  Growing  potatoes  on  a  stony 
hillside  is  new  business  to  me,  but  others 
have  done  it  successfully,  and  we  can 
at  least  try  it. 

Bunched  Up. — The  Greening  trees 
that  bore  so  much  fruit  last  year  are 
taking  a  rest  this  season.  There  is  hard¬ 
ly  a  blossom  on  them.  They  can’t  be 
blamed,  for  they  did  more  than  their 
share  last  p  all.  Our  folks  are  interested 
in  this  thing  of  overworking  a  tree  so 
that  it  must  stop  and  take  a  vacation. 
We  shall  all  enjoy  the  work  of  trying  to 
bring  these  trees  back  into  the  habit  of 
bearing  every  year.  Hope  Farm  be¬ 


lieves  in  taking  a  good  steady  pace  and 

keeping  it  up . The  old  pear 

trees  are  bracing  up  nicely.  As  I  write 
they  are  white  with  bloom,  and  they 
promise  well.  I  feel  sure  that  good 
care  and  plenty  of  food  will  bring  them 

back  to  usefulness . We  bought 

some  strawberry  plants  this  Spring,  but 
when  they  came  we  were  too  busy  to  set, 
and  so  “heeled”  them  in.  After  a  good 
rain  Brent  went  at  them.  He  did  a  good 
job  until  the  finishing  touch,  which  was 
a  pinch  of  the  soil  around  the  roots. 
You  could  see  the  finger  marks  printed 
in  the  soil  around  each  plant.  In  our 
heavy  soil  this  was  the  wrong  thing  to 
do.  We  make  bricks  by  kneading  a 
heavy  clay  and  then  baking  it.  A  dry, 
heating  wind  would  bake  these  finger 
marks  right  around  the  root  of  the 
plant,  and  very  likely  kill  it.  By  raking 
a  little  loose  dirt  up  over  these  hard 
finger  marks  this  danger  was  ended,  for 
the  loose  dirt  acted  like  a  mulch.  It 
doesn’t  always  pay  to  pack  or  roll  the 
dirt  on  heavy  soil.  We  rolled  part  of 
the  oats  too  soon  after  a  rain,  and  now 
we  can  see  just  where  the  roller  ran — 
and  dug  the  seed  out!  ....  In  one 
way,  however,  strawberry  plants  are 
hard  to  kill.  Uncle  Ed  plowed  up  a  bed 
of  old  plants  last  Fall.  They  were 
turned  up  to  the  weather  all  Winter,  and 
this  Spring  they  were  acmed  again  and 
again.  Yet  in  spite  of  it  all  they  are 
poking  their  noses  above  ground  and 
putting  out  blossoms.  Such  a  fight 
ought  to  make  some  men  ashamed  of 
themselves — first  because  they  quit  so 
easily,  and  second  because  they  won’t 
provide  berries  for  their  family  because 
“they  are  so  hard  to  raise!”  .  .  .  . 
The  first  mess  of  rhubarb  usually  marks 
a  pleasant  event  in  the  farm  family.  It 
is  the  first  substantial  evidence  that 
Spring  has  finally  started.  Father 
i's  apt  to  linger  in  the  kitchen  and  tell 
Mother  she  is  looking  well  and  ought  to 
have  a  new  dress!  Mother  begins  to 
wonder  how  Father  will  look  when  he 
gets  old,  and  tells  him  that  he  needs  a 
new  coat.  The  children  are  good  na- 
tured.  The  hired  man  undertakes  to 
sing  as  he  milks,  and  Aunt  Sarah  forgets 
to  take  her  medicine — and  is  none  the 
worse  for  it.  Yes,  yes — rhubarb  time  is 
an  event  in  the  year!  ....  The 
weather  is  still  cold  and  disagreeable. 
There  are  many  sunny  days,  but  the  air 
is  cold  and  a  hard  wind  dries  out  the 
upper  soil.  Nothing  will  grow  but  grass 
and  grain,  but  it’s  good  weather  for  fit¬ 
ting  the  soil  and  t'he  team  does  extra 
duty.  .  .  .  The  census  man  is  com¬ 
ing,  and  we  must  brush  up  our  facts  and 
get  ready  for  him. 

Women’s  Work. — I  asked  Aunt  Jennie 
to  keep  a  record  of  certain  items  of  kit¬ 
chen  work  during  the  month  of  April.  I 
have  not  seen  such  figures  anywhere  in 
print.  It  is  well  enough  to  know  what 
they  represent.  Up  to  April  19  our  fam¬ 
ily  consisted  of  five  adults  and  three 
children.  On  that  date  two  more  adults 
and  one  child  were  added: 

HOPE  FARM  KITCHEN  STATISTICS. 

For  the  month  of  April,  1900. 


Number  of  eggs  cooked .  269 

“  “  potatoes  eaten  .  60S 

“  “  biscuits  baked  .  200 

“  puddings  baked  .  15 

“  “  cakes  baked  .  6 

Knives  and  forks  washed  .  1,218 

Spoons  washed  .  1,250 

Dishes  washed  .  3,182 


You  will  see  that  we  are  pretty  good 
hen  people,  since  we  used  an  average 
of  nearly  nine  eggs  a  day.  We  didn’t  eat 
a  single  pie  and  only  six  cakes.  A  pud¬ 
ding  of  bread  or  tapioca  is  more  in  our 
line.  The  potatoes  were  small,  which 
accounts  for  the  great  number.  We 
have  hot  biscuits  every  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  Just  think  of  our  women  folks 
washing  and  wiping  5,650  table  articles 
in  one  month!  Do  you  realize  what  part 
of  an  acre  of  washing  and  wiping  that 
means?  I  hope  to  tell  you  just  what  it 
means  later  on.  I’ll  take  these  figures 
up  at  another  time  and  show  what  they 
represent.  It’s  high  time  the  statistics 
of  the  kitchen  were  rounded  up.  House 


work  is  hard  and  monotonous  at  best. 
The  women  folks  deserve  the  best  of 
tools  and  materials.  I’ll  tell  you,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  right  now,  that  I  shall  try  to 
build  up  some  figures  that  will  put  bet¬ 
ter  stove  and  fixtures  in  your  wife’s 
kitchen.  h.  w.  c. 


California  Fruit  Grower  remarks  that 
many  a  man  has  lost  a  good  position  by 
letting  go  for  a  second  or  two  to  spit  on 
his  hands. 

California  Fruit  Grower  says  that  if 
half  the  time  and  money  spent  in  fighting 
competitors  were  used  in  making  custom¬ 
ers,  many  business  men  would  be  better 
off. 

Silo  Building.— We  recently  came  upon 
a  good  illustration  of  the  value  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  paper.  A  man  in  Virginia  was 
thinking  of  building  a  silo  of  stone  and 
cement.  Pie  wisely  consulted  his  farm 
paper  about  it.  The  answer  was:  Do  not 
do  anything  of  the  sort.  The  cost  of  a 
concrete  silo  would  be  very  much  greater 
than  that  of  a  wooden  one  and  it  would 
not  keep  the  silage  nearly  so  well.  ,ow 
much  did  it  cost  the  inquirer  to  learn  that? 
How  much  would  it  have  cost  him  if  he 
had  gone  on  and  built  his  stone  silo? 

A.  N.  P. 

The  New  York  Commercial  states  that 
the  wheat  area  of  Australia  has  increased 
from  403,181  acres  in  1861,  to  5,867,054  in  1899. 
In  New  South  Wales  the  progress  in  wheat 
cultivation  has  been  most  rapid,  the  in¬ 
crease  since  1891  being  1,100,000  acres. 
Every  possible  encouragement  is  being 
held  out  to  wheat  cultivators,  and  liberal 
terms  are  made  on  land  to  bona  fide  set¬ 
tlers.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
past  30  years  has  been  12%  bushels,  but  15 
bushels  is  not  uncommon,  and  one  year 
the  average  was  17  1-3.  By  the  proper  de¬ 
velopment  of  plans  for  irrigation,  the 
acreage  can  be  extended  and  the  yield 
increased. 

Newfoundland  is  not  yet  regarded  as 
an  agricultural  country,  though  the  gov¬ 
ernment  geological  surveyors  say  that 
there  are  over  5,000,000  acres  of  agricultural 
land  here.  It  was  once  considered  a  “land 
of  fogs,  dogs  and  fish.”  This  idea  has  been 
dispelled;  but  it  yet  has  its  detractors,  who 
say  the  soil  is  unfit  for  cultivation.  Facts 
disprove  this  idea  also.  The  yield  of  po¬ 
tatoes  per  acre  is  quite  as  large  as  in 
Canada.  Our  agricultural  affairs  have 
never  been  handled  properly.  The  fishing 
habits  of  the  people  have  been  a  hindrance 
to  agricultural  progress.  We  import  near¬ 
ly  $1,000,000  worth  of  agricultural  produce 
which  could  easily  be  produced  in  the 
country.  Great  hopes  are  entertained 
that  the  present  Liberal  government  will 
deal  comprehensibly  with  agricultural  mat¬ 
ters.  J.  1.  L. 

Harbor  Grace,  N.  F. 


I  consider  Jayne's  Expectorant  the  best  Cough 
Medicine  I  know  of.  In  cases  of  Croup,  IT  HAS 
SAVED  BOTH  MV  OWN  AND  CHILDREN’S  LIVES. 
— N.  N.  CAZEN,  Sparrow  Bush,  N.  Y.,  October  29, 1895. 

Easy  to  take  and  effectual,  Jayne’s  Painless  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills. — Adv. 


Labor  Saving  Conveniences. 

Success  on  the  farm  today  is  largely  proportioned 
to  the  saving  of  time  and  labor — which  means  econ¬ 
omy  of  production— and  not  higher  prices  for  farm 
products.  Probably  no  single  machine  or  appliance 
saves  in  the  aggregate  so  much  time  and  hard  labor 
as  the  modern  low  down  handy  wagon.  Take  for 


ago  corn,  grain  in  the  straw,  corn  fodder,  hay,  &c., 
all  hard  to  load,  the  use  and  ad  .antages  of  a  low 
down  wagon  are  almost  inestimable.  The  Electric 
Low  Down  Handy  Wagon  excels  for  these  purposes.  Has 
the  famous  Electric  steel  wheels.!*  light,  strongand  dur¬ 
able.  Write  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88  quiocy,  HI.,  for  catalog. 


SAVE  THE  MONEY 

you  are  apending  on  repairs  and  buy  new  wheels. 
It  !m  cheaper  and  in  every  way  better.  We  sell 

1 4  Buggy  Wheels,  7-8  in.  Steel  Tire  for  $7.50 
'  4  Carriage  Wheels,  1  in.  Steel  Tire  for  $8.00 

Other  wheels  for  other  purposes  equally  low  priced 
_  i  i  Measuring  directions  free.  Write  for  pricel  istNo.88, 

HfILMINGTON  WHEEL  CO.,  Wilmington,  l>el. 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Vou  can  get  a  constant  stream  of  water 
delivered  to  your  buildings  from  a 
stream  or  spring  by  means  of  this 
engine. 

RUNS  ITSELF. 
NEVER  STOPS. 

Send  your  conditions 
for  catalogue  and  guar¬ 
anteed  estimates. 


POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y 


NO  crop  can 
grow  with= 
out  Potash. 

Every  blade  of 
Grass,  every  grain 
of  Corn,  all  Fruits 
and  Vegetables 
must  have  it.  If 
enough  is  supplied 
you  can  count  on  a  full  crop — 
if  too  little,  the  growth  will  be 
“scrubby.” 

Send  for  our  books  telling  all  about  composition  of 
fertilizers  best  adapted  for  all  crops.  They  cost  you 
nothing. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Your  Orchard 

Is  it  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums  or 
small  fruits  and  berries?  Why  is  it  not 
more  profitable?  I  low  can  you  make  it 
more  profitable? 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

and  agricultural  chemicals  do  the  work. 
Make  healthier,  hardier,  disease  resist¬ 
ing  trees,  plants  and  vines.  Fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  free  pamphlet,  secured  by 
addressing  Jolm  A.  Myers,  12  O John 
St.,  New  York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealers  everywhere. 

Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers. 


Binder  Twine 


Farmers  wanted  as  agents 
AUGUST  POST, 
Moulton,  -  -  Iowa' 


SHE EP-SHE ARING  It E VOLUTION IZ E D. 


Chicago  Sheep- Shearing  Machine. 


Stewart's  Patent, 
Price,  $15.00. 

The  only  Sheep  Shearing 
Machine  ever  invented. 
The  day  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  hand  shears  is  past 
Over  one  million  sheep 
shorn  last  season  with  this 
machine.  Thousands  of 
testimonials.  Saves  from 
one-half  to  one  pound  wool 
from  each  sheep.  Pays  for 
itself  the  first  season.  Be 
humane  and  don’t  butcher 
your  sheep.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  circular. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT  CO., 

158-60  Huron  St.,  Chicago. 


it 


SWIMBATH” 


NON-POISONOUS 

Sheep  Dipping  Powder 


(PATENTED) 


dogs _ _  - 

Easily  prepared,  easily  used.  Most  eco¬ 
nomical.  Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed 
If  used  as  directed.  On  receipt  of  SI 
sufficient  powder  for  20  gallons  of  ‘‘dip’* 
will  bo  delivered  free. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 


THETOBACCO  WAREHOUSING  AND  TRADING  CO. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


25-gallon  pkt.,  50c. ;  100-gallon  pkt.,  $2. 

If  druggist  cannot  supply  send  $1.75  for  100-gallon 
pkt.  to  J.  D.  MKRCKK,  68  Murray  St..  New  York. 
Premiums  to  Patrons.  Get  Pamphlet. 
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The  cold  weather  lingers  late  this  year,  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  very  backward  in  this  latitude.  Tender  crops 
planted  early  in  order  to  obtain  the  first  chance  in 
the  market  have  suffered.  When  the  warm  weather 
does  come  crops,  including  weeds,  will  jump  lively, 
and  it  behooves  us  to  get  ready  for  the  slaughter.  The 
green  crops  for  soiling  must  not  be  neglected.  They 
will  be  very  useful  before  September.  Get  them 
started. 

* 

Tirfi  soldiers  in  the  Philippines  are  now  getting 
canned  beef  again,  because  their  distribution  over 
wide  and  irregular  territory  prevents  the  issuing  of 
refrigerated  beef.  Gen.  Miles  is  in  favor  of  beef  on 
the  hoof,  but  this  is  not  advisable,  because  it  would 
be  necessary  to  send  strong  detachments  to  guard 
cattle  driven  to  posts  in  the  interior  of  Luzon,  to 
prevent  their  capture  by  the  insurgents.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  furnish  vegetables  with  the  canned  beef,  so 
that  some  of  the  objections  to  its  use  in  Cuba  will  be 
removed. 

* 

Every  thoughtful  American  should  be  interested  in 
such  institutions  as  the  Mills  Hotel.  The  “slums”  of 
a  great  city  are  the  breeding  i  laces  for  the  social 
cancers  that  eat  out  a  nation’s  life.  It  is  a  practical 
and  noble  charity  to  put  clean  respectability  within 
reach  of  tnose  who  have  felt  that  they  could  only 
afford  vileness  and  dirt.  There  should  be  more  of 
such  institutions  in  smaller  country  places,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  saloon  and  depot.  “Pray  with  the  pocket- 
book!”  One  reason  wrhy  you  were  given  a  pocketbook 
■was  that  you  might  use  it  for  uplifting  purposes.  The 
“gang”  at  the  country  saloon,  or  other  loafing  place, 
is  often  dangerous,  because  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  police  force  to  keep  it  civil  or  decent. 

* 

The  oleo  situation  at  Washington  is  interesting. 
On  every  test  vote  the  House  has  shown  a  majority 
in  favor  of  honest  butter.  The  oleo  men  hoped  to  kill 
the  Grout  bill  by  holding  it  in  committee,  but  they 
have  been  beaten  at  that  game.  In  the  Senate  there 
will  be  more  trouble,  but  if  dairymen  keep  up  the 
fight  they  can  win.  They  want  to  make  the  Senators 
understand  that  this  anti-oleo  question  is  of  more  di¬ 
rect  importance  to  them  than  any  other  public  ques¬ 
tion  now  before  the  Nation.  It  is  reported  that  Con¬ 
gressman  Wadsworth,  of  New  York  State,  will  oppose 
the  Grout  bill.  If  he  does,  he  will  deserve  the  oppo¬ 
sition — from  caucus  to  polls — of  every  man  who  owns 
a  cow  or  who  eats  her  honest  product. 

* 

The  following  note  is  sent  us  by  a  Vermont  sub¬ 
scriber.  It  is  sound  enough  to  deserve  a  place  here: 
“We  were  once  asked  whether  a  silo  would  hold  more 
of  cut  or  of  uncut  silage.  We  know  that  our  experi¬ 
ment  station  had  weighed  the  corn  into  two  silos  of 
equal  capacity,  filling  one  with  cut,  the  other  with  un¬ 
cut  corn.  They  knew  with  certainty  which  silo  held 
the  most.  We  proceeded  to  tell  the  result,  but  were 
interrupted  with  the  remark  that  they  did  not  care 
what  the  experiment  station  said,  they  wanted  to 
know  what  our  experience  was.  We  did  not  put  so 
high  a  value  upon  our  experience.  We  had  never 
filled  a  silo  with  cut  silage,  and  could  not  have  guessed 
within  a  ton  if  we  had.  Why  should  the  mere  guess¬ 
work  of  a  neighbor  be  rated  so  much  above  the  accu  ¬ 
rate  weighing  and  figuring  of  an  experiment  station? 
Experience  is  a  good  thing,  but  to  be  valuable  it  must 
have  some  better  foundation  than  guesses.  Let  us 
remember,  also,  that  experience  is  not  made  any 
poorer  by  getting  into  print  or  by  coming  from  an 
gricultural  college.” 


Oregon’s  State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  J. 
E.  Baker,  says  that  more  trees  are  being  planted,  and 
more  nursery  stock  sold  in  that  State  the  present 
season  than  in  seven  years  past.  Over  $250,000  of 
nursery  stock  from  adjoining  States  has  been  import¬ 
ed  for  Spring  planting.  All  shipments  that  come  into 
the  State  are  reported  to  the  State  Commissioner  and 
to  the  local  county  inspector,  who  must  disinfect  or 
destroy  the  stock,  if  necessary.  Large  areas  of  fruit 
land  in  Oregon  are  practically  free  from  diseases  and 
insects  which  infest  fruit  trees,  and  the  authorities 
realize  the  benefit  of  protective  measures.  A  good 
snare  of  this  fruit  will  be  sent  to  the  eastern  States 
to  be  sold  in  competition  with  homegrown  goods. 

* 

All  who  use  chemical  fertilizers  will  be  interested 
in  what  is  said  on  page  000  about  raw  phosphates,  or 
“floats.”  The  phosphate  rock  is  first  ground  to  a 
very  fine  powder.  It  is  then  “cut”  or  dissolved  by 
adding  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  expensive,  but  has 
been  considered  necessary  in  order  to  furnish  the 
plant  with  available  phosphates.  It  seems  that  some 
plants  Live  buckwheat,  turnips,  large  trees,  and,  to 
some  extent,  clover  and  cow  peas,  possess  the  ability 
to  utilize  the  raw  phosphates,  or  “floats.”  They  can 
do  the  expensive  work  of  ’  dissolving”  the  rock.  On 
damp  and  sour  soils  this  woriv  goes  on  faster.  As  the 
cost  of  a  pound  of  phosphoric  acid  in  “floats”  is  about 
half  that  in  the  form  of  acid  phosphate,  there  is 
enough  in  the  question  to  warrant  a  farmer  in  study¬ 
ing  it. 

* 

It  would  not  seem  easy  to  get  too  much  of  such  a 
good  thing  as  cultivation  so  frequent  and  thorough  as 
to  suppress  all  weed  growth,  yet  it  is  dawning  on  the 
minds  of  some  Californian  fruit  growers  that  exces¬ 
sive  cultivation  of  their  orchards  is  not  proving  as 
advantageous  as  might  be  expected.  While  soil  mois¬ 
ture  is  admirably  conserved  by  the  dust  mulch  thus 
maintained,  it  is  found  that  a  rapid  diminution  of 
humus  and  organic  matter  in  the  soil  goes  on  under 
these  conditions.  Even  a  moderate  growth  of  weeds 
would  seem  to  be  preferable  to  such  excessive  culti¬ 
vation.  Moisture  is  very  essential,  but  not  the  only 
factor  required.  Better  results  would  undoubtedly  be 
gained  by  growing  clovers,  peas  and  other  leguminous 
crops  to  be  retained  on  the  ground  whenever  possible. 
It  would  be  better  to  let  the  weeds  get  a  slight  start 
than  to  be  continually  turning  the  earth. 

ik 

v)  The  latest  report  is  that  the  Five  States  Milk  Pro 
ducers’  Association  has  found  a  buyer  for  their  milk 
in  Chas.  R.  Flint,  of  New  York,  a  leading  spirit  in 
the  great  rubber  company.  Mr.  Flint’s  position  on 
the  subject  of  trusts  is  reported  as  follows: 

The  time  lias  gone  by  when  it  is  necessary  to  argue 
as  to  the  right  of  large  aggregations  of  capital  for  the 
purpose  of  industrial  development  to  exist.  The  vital 
point  at  this  time  is  to  see  that  industrial  corporations 
are  organized  and  managed  upon  sound  business  prin¬ 
ciples  and  do  not  rush  into  over-production  and  thus  help 
to  create  conditions  of  inflation  which  result  in  reaction 
and  panic. 

This  report  may  not  prove  true,  but  it  has  more 
of  the  earmarks  of  fact  than  any  of  the  former  milk 
statements.  If  this  gigantic  scheme  can  be  carried  out 
fairly  and  honestly,  we  feel  sure  that  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  will  be  benefited. 

* 

“Oleomargarine  Is  the  stuff  that  is  keeping  us 
poor.”  That  is  the  way  a  bright  young  farmer  of  Sul¬ 
livan  County,  N.  Y.,  summed  up  the  dairy  situation  in 
conversation  last  week.  “There  isn’t  one  dairyman  in 
a  hundred  in  the  county,”  he  continued,  “who  prob¬ 
ably  understands  the  cause  of  our  cheap  prices  for 
milk  and  butter,  and  the  complete  wiping  away  of 
the  dairy  butter  interests.  Several  years  back  I  had 
a  trade  in  Paterson  and  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  for  my  dairy 
butter  at  fairly  paying  prices.  I  first  lost  my  Paterson 
man’s  trade,  and  when  I  went  to  see  him  he  frankly 
admitted  that  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  of  his 
competitors  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  oleo,  which  had 
entirely  replaced  dairy  butter.  The  same  condition 
prevailed  with  the  other  New  Jersey  customer.  They 
tell  me  that  they  now  keep  only  two  grades — the  fresh 
creamery  and  oleo.  One  New  Jersey  dealer  who  runs 
several  stores  in  New  York  tells  me  that  be  handles 
oleomargarine  by  the  carload.  On  the  creamery  but¬ 
ter  he  makes  a  profit  of  about  two  cents  a  pound;  on 
oleo  his  profits  are  10  cents  a  pound.”  “These  dealers 
admit  to  you  that  they  ship  this  oleomargarine  into 
New  York  City?”  “Certainly,  they  make  no  bones 
about  it  to  me.  In  fact,  they  say  that  they  were 
forced  to  it.  That  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  would 
rather  handle  the  genuine  product,  but  as  their  com¬ 
petitors  are  handling  oleo,  and  making  10  cents  a 
pound,  while  the  profit  on  genuine  butter  is  only  two 
cents,  they  think  they  might  just  as  well  have  a  share 
of  the  trade  as  the  other  fellows.  When  the  State 


officials  report  the  amount  of  oleo  consumed  in  New 
York  State  they  don’t  take  into  account  the  butter 
shipped  in  this  way  to  the  neighboring  towns  in  New 
Jersey,  and  from  there  sent  for  retail  into  the  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  markets.  The  friends  of  oleo  call 
it  the  poor  man’s  butter,  but  they  take  good  care  to 
sell  it  for  real  butter  at  butter  prices.” 

* 

As  a  rule  The  R.  N.-Y.  spends  little  time  consider¬ 
ing  the  past.  The  present  and  future  contain  more 
living  problems  than  we  are  able  to  attend  to.  Now 
and  then  we  learn  of  a  case  where  the  past  reaches 
out  and  provides  for  the  future.  For  example,  a 
reader  in  Connecticut  had  some  old  volumes  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  which  he  wished  to  sell.  Here  is  his  letter: 

The  advertisement  placed  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  sold  the  22 
volumes  J  had  on  hand  at  a  good  price.  If  the  money 
were  put  in  a  savings  bank,  the  interest  would  more 
than  pay  my  subscription  price  every  year  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  so  I  consider  I  get  the  paper  free  for  life.  This 
is  a  hint  to  others. 

We  once  investigated  liquid  air.  The  man  who 
handled  it  said  he  could  condense  a  gallon  of  it  and 
then  use  the  expansive  force  of  that  gallon  to  con¬ 
dense  another  one,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  That  came 
close  to  perpetual  motion,  but  no  nearer  than  this 
man  who  makes  the  old.  volumes  provide  new  ones, 
and  still  has  the  price  of  the  old  left. 

* 

Seven  months  ago  there  were  millions  of  Americans 
who  hoped  that  the  Boers  in  South  Africa  would  make 
a  hrave  stand  against  England.  There  were  few,  how¬ 
ever,  who  expected  that  on  May  1  the  Boers  would 
still  be  in  the  field,  with  their  own  territory  un¬ 
touched,  facing  the  most  powerful  army  that  England 
ever  put  in  the  field.  Yet,  there  they  are.  They  are 
doubtless  doomed  to  final  defeat.  The  English  are 
waiting  to  organize  an  overwhelming  advance,  but 
the  Dutch  farmers  of  South  Africa  have  already  made 
a  record  in  history  that  will  live  for  ages.  The  Boer 
soldiers  are  not  paid  for  fighting.  They  cannot  ex¬ 
change  a  limb  for  a  decoration  or  a  life  for  “a  pension 
and  a  glorious  memory.”  Society  women  and  ac¬ 
tresses  do  not  go  about  begging  money  for  them.  It 
is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  century  that  these  rough, 
untutored  men  can  hold  the  great  English  nation  at 
bay  for  so  long.  The  nations  of  the  world,  and  espec¬ 
ially  America,  may  well  consider  whether  there  be 
not  something  in  the  rough  loyalty  and  love  of  coun 
try  that  should  never  be  stamped  out. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

TO  A  POTATO  RUG. 

Ugly  little  varmint, 

Gettin’  pretty  big. 

Gluttonously  feedin’, 

Lazy  as  a  pig. 

Eaten  all  the  taters, 

Won’t  be  half  a  crop. 

Guess  I’d  better  spray  you, 

That’ll  do  you  up. 

Well  I  never!  Disappeared, 

Just  since  yesterday. 

Taters  eaten;  guess  I’m  beaten: 

Too  late  now  to  spray. 

Mr.  Bug,  next  year  I’ll  watch  you. 

Yes,  you’d  better  quake  and  feat ; 

You'll  be  poisoned  mighty  deadly, 

Soon  as  ere  the  plants  appear. 

_  e.  d.  s. 

Laziness  is  a  disease. 

Do  not  chase  the  plow— push  it. 

A  stony  field  favors  the  blacksmith. 

A  costly  team— guess  work  and  play. 

We  hear  too  many  groans  from  grown  folks. 

No,  the  rat  does  not  believe  in  kit  chin  work. 
Certainly,  one  may  use  a  hoe  tor  a  holy  purpose. 
“Yes,”  says  the  perfumer,  “there  are  dollars  in  scents.” 
Why  not  cut  a  little  rye  for  hay  and  save  the  Tim¬ 
othy? 

There  ought  to  be  a  great  market  for  American 
peaches  in  England. 

For  the  present  generation  an  ounce  of  performance 
is  worth  a  ton  of  pedigree. 

Read  what  is  said  about  the  short  fruit  package  law 
on  page  361.  Who  is  to  enforce  it? 

Stand  up  and  do  your  duty,  sir,  and  deem  it  no  dis¬ 
grace,  to  bud  a  lofty  character  upon  a  humble  place. 

Correct— there  is  no  hiding  place  for  an  insect  so 
small  that  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  cannot  crawl  in  after  it. 

A  good  big  dose  of  cyanide  where  bedbugs  do  abound 
will  cure  full  many  a  sigh  at  night  and  lead  to  sleep 
that’s  sound. 

From  an  Ohio  reader:  “I  am  on  the  farm  to  stay. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  shall  continue  coming  to  our  house  so 
long  as  it  avoids  big  stories  and  tells  the  plain  truth,  as 
it  does  at  present.” 

The  Bureau  of  Charities  of  Chicago  has  applied  to  the 
county  board  for  $300  worth  of  seeds  for  vacant-lot  vege¬ 
table  gardens.  The  board  appropriated  a  similar  sum 
last  year  for  this  purpose,  and  the  results  were  very 
good.  Apart  from  the  food  furnished,  these  gardens 
gave  occupation  to  many  idle  men  and  boys,  arousing  an 
interest  in  farm  life.  Every  city  would  be  the  better 
for  such  gardens. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— The  British  steamer  Virginia,  from  Cuba 
tJ  Baltimore,  went  ashore  on  Diamond  Shoals,  N.  C.,  May 
2;  live  of  the  crew  were  rescued  by  the  life-saving  sta¬ 
tion,  and  16  went  adrift  in  a  small  boat,  and  were  rescued 

later,  after  much  suffering . The  North  Peak  of 

Mt.  Lassen,  Cal.,  is  thought  to  be  in  a  state  of  volcanic 
activity.  Rumbling  noises  and  heavy  smoko  come  from 

the  mountain . United  States  District  Judge 

Lochren,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  decided  that,  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  made  Porto  Rico  American  territory  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  without  any 
further  act  of  Congress.  The  decision  was  given  in  the 
case  of  Raphael  Ortiz,  a  Porto  Rican,  who  is  seeking  re¬ 
lease  from  the  State  prison  at  Stillwater,  on  the  ground 
that  his  trial  for  murder  by  a  military  court  was  un¬ 
lawful,  because  as  an  American  citizen  he  was  entitled 

to  a  trial  by  jury . Wm,  C.  Endicott,  ex-Secre- 

tary  of  War,  died  at  Boston,  May  6,  aged  73.  His  only 
daughter  is  wife  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  British  Colonial 

Secretary . In  Chicago,  Ill.,  May  5,  a  lire  which 

started  on  the  surface  of  the  Chicago  River  partly  de¬ 
stroyed  one  bridge  and  required  a  severe  fight,  to  pre¬ 
vent  damage  to  packing  houses  and  lumber  yards.  The 
fire  was  caused  by  the  ignition  of  oil  poured  into  the 

river . A  conference  of  labor  representatives  was 

held  in  New  York  May  7,  to  devise  means  of  securing 
legislation  to  restrict  immigration,  and  to  amend  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  act  so  as  to  include  Japanese  in  its 

provisions . An  extensive  tire  ravaged  the  docks 

and  sheds  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  Bayonne,  N. 
J.,  May  7,  destroying  one  ship,  three  barges  and  three 

lighter;  loss  $500,000 . A  terrific  storm  swept  over 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  7,  causing  a  loss  of  $100,000  by 

destruction  of  property . A  number  of  tornadoes 

swept  Saline,  Ellsworth,  and  Barton  Counties,  Kas.,  May 

G.  Several  deaths  were  caused  by  the  storms . 

New  discoveries  have  been  made  of  rich  quicksilver  de¬ 
posits  in  Brewster  County,  Tex.,  and  a  big  rush  of  pros¬ 
pectors  has  begun . The  burning  of  a  furniture 

factory  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  7,  caused  a  loss  of  $200,000. 
....  Dr.  Edwin  M.  Heath  died  at  Winsted,  Conn., 
May  8,  of  tuberculosis.  He  was  inoculating  a  calf  with 
tuberculin,  when  the  instrument  slipped  and  the  point 
penetrated  his  own  leg.  Symptoms  of  tuberculosis  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  own  system  in  a  few  days,  and  medical 

science  was  unable  to  cure  him . A  despatch 

from  Kingston,  Jamaica,  says  that  the  United  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany  is  going  immediately  to  expend  over  $500,000  on  its 
sugar  plantations  in  Cuba.  The  output,  which  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  1,000  barrels  a  day,  will,  it  is  said,  revolutionize 

the  sugar  industry  of  the  West  Indies . May  8, 

three  children  were  burned  to  death  in  a  forest  fire  which 
swept  over  Rainton,  Clearfield  County,  Pa.  The  village 
of  Corbett,  Potter  County,  was  wiped  out  by  a  forest  fire, 

and  two  persons  lost  their  lives . Destructive 

storms  passed  over  a  wide  area  May  7.  Jerseyville  and 
Eureka,  Ill.;  Marysville,  Mo.,  and  Vincennes,  Ind.,  suf¬ 
fered  much  property  damage. 

CONGRESS.— May  3,  the  Senate  passed  the  Army  Ap¬ 
propriation  bill . The  House  passed,  May  3,  the 

Free  Home  bill,  which  provides  that  the  Government 
shall  issue  patents  to  actual  settlers  in  agricultural  lands 
of  Indian  reservations  opened  to  settlement.  By  the 
terms  of  the  bill  the  Government  assumes  the  payment 
of  the  purchase  price  to  the  Indians  and  changes  the  ex¬ 
isting  law,  relative  to  agricultural  colleges,  so  as  to  in¬ 
sure  the  payment  of  the  endowments,  which  heretofore 
have  come  out  of  the  sale  of  public  lands,  in  case  of  de¬ 
ficiency.  These  payments  involve  $1,200,000  annually.  Of 
the  29,000,000  acres  in  Indian  reservations  opened  to  settle¬ 
ment,  for  which  the  Government  is  to  pay  or  has  paid 
$35,000,000,  about  8,000,000  acres  have  been  taken,  and  about 
2,000,000  are  supposed  to  be  still  available  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  appropriation  for  the  National  Guard  was 

increased  in  the  House  form  $400,000  to  $1,000,000 . 

May  9,  the  Senate  went  into  secret  session  to  consider  the 
armor-plate  question.  This  was  due  to  the  results  of  a 
test  of  a  new  projectile,  which  goes  through  a  14-inch 
plate  of  Harveyized  armor.  The  House  adopted  Mr. 
Tawney’s  resolution,  asking  for  information  regarding 
the  manufacture  of  oleo. 

CUBA.— There  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  of  Chas. 
F.  W.  Neely,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Finance  for  the 
Postal  Department  of  Cuba,  amounting  to  $G1,7G5.  The 
deficit  may  be  enormous.  July  last  year  the  receipts 
showed  a  falling  off  of  about  $12,000  from  the  average 
of  the  months  previous,  and  this  shortage  has  been  kept 
up  ever  since.  It  appears  that  about  that  time  Director 
of  Posts  Rathbone  gave  orders  for  the  destruction  of 
$411,000  worth  of  surcharge  stamps,  on  account  of  the  is¬ 
sue  of  a  new  stamp.  This  work  of  destruction  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  Charles  F.  W.  Neely  and  his  assistants, 
but  it  is  now  believed  that  none  of  those  stamps  were 
destroyed,  the  theory  being  that  they  were  sent  out  with 
the  new  stamps.  Neely  has  been  arrested  and  released 
on  $20,000  bail. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  following  officers  have 
just  been  appointed  by  the  New  York  State  Fair  Com¬ 
mission:  J.  H.  Durkee,  Sandy  Hill,  general  manager;  H. 
A.  Moyer,  Syracuse,  superintendent  of  grounds;  S.  C. 
Shaver,  Cobleskill,  secretary;  A.  E.  Brown,  Batavia, 
treasurer.  Mr.  Durkee  is  well  known  as  president  of 
the  State  Association  of  County  Agricultural  Societies; 
Mr.  Moyer  is  owner  of  a  large  stock  farm,  and  both  Mr. 
Shaver,  Cobleskill,  secretary;  A.  E.  Brown,  Batavia, 
societies.  Ira  Sharp,  of  Lowville,  will  be  superintendent 
of  machinery,  and  Oscar  J.  Lewis,  of  Schodack  Centre, 
superintendent  of  poultry. 

A  pool  comprising  2,931  fleeces  of  mohair  was  sold  at 
Corvallis,  Ore.,  last  month  for  2S  cents  a  pound.  The 
total  weight  of  the  lot  was  about  10,000  pounds. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen  will  be  held  at  the  Chicago 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  June  13-14. 

The  American  Rose  Society  will  hold  an  exhibition  at 
the  Eden  Musee,  New  York  City,  June  12-14. 

The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  cattle  from  South 
America  has  caused  consternation  among  shippers  and 


butchers  in  Scotland.  The  prices  of  cattle  and  sheep  have 
advanced  to  the  highest  quotations  since  18S2.  The  frozen 
meat  trade  is  expected  to  reap  the  benefit,  and  it  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  defeat  the 
Board  of  Agriculture’s  decree  by  shipping  Argentine  cat¬ 
tle  to  Antwerp  for  slaughter  and  transshipment  to  Eng¬ 
land. 

Last  year  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  paid  $28,000  to 
farmers  for  tubercular  cattle. 

The  First  New  York  Beet  Sugar  Company,  of  Utica, 
has  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  reasons  as¬ 
signed  for  the  failure  are  that  neighboring  farmers  did 
not  raise  enough  beets  to  supply  the  factory,  and  the 
capital  invested  was  not  sufficient. 

The  German  Reichstag  adopted  a  resolution  May  7  for¬ 
bidding  subsidized  steamers  to  convey  to  German,  Bel¬ 
gian,  and  Dutch  ports,  agricultural  products  which  com¬ 
pete  with  German  agriculture,  except  tobacco,  beeswax, 
skins,  hides  and  wool. 

The  two  leading  agricultural  societies  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Royal  Agricultural  and  the  Highland  Agricultural, 
have  amalgamated.  They  will  establish  a  national  ex¬ 
amination  board,  and  will  grant  prizes  and  diplomas  to 
farmers  after  examination. 

John  Davis  Williams  French,  of  Boston  and  Andover, 
Mass.,  died  recently.  He  was  well  known  as  a  breeder 
ot  Ayrshires;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ayrshire 
Association,  and  served  as  an  officer  of  that  society  in 
several  capacities.  lie  was  also  president  of  the  Bay 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  held  office  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society;  was  a  trustees  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  president  of  the  New  England 
Milk  Producers'  Union,  and  secretary  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association. 

Major  Levi  Wells,  Pennsylvania  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner,  resigned  his  office,  the  resignation  taking  ef¬ 
fect  May  1G.  The  State  Grange  was  planning  to  demand 
his  removal,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  oleo  disclosures. 

There  was  a  heavy  frost  in  the  upper  Hudson  Valley 
May  9;  the  peach  and  strawberry  crop  is  badly  damaged, 
if  not  a  total  loss.  It  is  thought  that  apples  escaped. 
On  Long  Island  and  in  New  Jersey  ice  formed  in  exposed 
places,  and  tender  vegetables  of  all  kinds  were  injured. 
Sweet  corn  and  melons  w'ere  killed,  and  will  have  to 
be  replanted.  The  New  Jersey  fruit  blossoms  suffered 
severely,  the  temperature  falling  so  low  that  ice  formed 
on  ponds  and  brooks. 


WHAT  IS  OLEO  MADE  OF? 

THE  FACTS  ABOUT  A  8EIPPEKY  CASK. 

The  Needs  of  Certain  Congressmen. 

Last  week  we  named  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  refused  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
state  what  oleo  is  made  of.  As  this  is  a  matter  of 
some  importance,  we  give  the  following  history  of  it. 
As  is  well  known,  there  are  two  bills  before  Con¬ 
gress  which  are  designed  to  regulate  the  sale  of  oleo, 
and  to  place  a  higher  taxation  upon  its  manufacture. 
The  makers  of  oleo  were  given  a  hearing,  at  which 
they  were  asked  to  tell  what  their  product  is  made  of. 
They  refused  to  answer.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
they  now  use  large  quantities  of  stearine  and  other 
fats  which  do  not  dissolve  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  are  therefore  indigestible.  As  these  men  refused 
to  answer,  the  friends  of  honest  butter  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution,  which  was  referred  to  this  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  possibly  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  it  off: 

]{C8olvcd,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  requested  to  furnish  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  information  concerning  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine 
by  the  several  manufacturers,  as  shown  by  the  monthly 
duplicates  of  pages  one  and  two  of  Form  Two  hundred 
and  sixteen  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
oghteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  also  for  the  month  of 
December  of  the  same  year,  as  returned  by  the  various 
manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  above  periods. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  this  resolution  means.  The 
law  compels  oleo  makers  to  file  each  month  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  quantities  and  kinds  of  material  used  in 
producing  oleo.  When  the  oleo  law  was  passed  14 
years  ago,  it  was  mane  evident  that  there  should 
be  no  secrets  about  the  manufacture  of  the  product. 
The  resolution  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  to  give  the  facts  which  the  oleo  makers  refused 
to  give. 

For  some  reason,  the  majority  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  rejected  this  resolution.  Two  mem¬ 
bers,  therefore,  J.  A.  Tawney  and  J.  P.  Dolliver,  as 
was  their  right,  sent  in  a  minority  report.  Among 
those  who  voted  to  kill  this  resolution  is  Hon.  S.  E. 
Payne,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  who  represents  a  district  in 
which  there  are  many  dairymen.  This  action  was,  to 
say  the  least,  suspicious,  and  there  were  many  who 
thought  that  no  friend  of  honest  butter  would  refuse 
to  support  that  resolution.  The  R.  N.-Y.  wrote  Mr! 
Payne  asking  him  why  he  had  voted,  apparently, 
against  the  interest  of  the  man  with  the  cow.  We 
offered  him  a  chance  to  explain  his  reasons  before  we 
made  any  statement  about  it.  Instead  of  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  offer,  Mr.  Payne  simply  refers  to  the 
report  of  his  Committee,  and  assumes  an  injured 
tone,  as  though  he  were  some  privileged  character 
whose  actions  should  not  be  challenged.  It  strikes  us 
that  he  might  easily  have  made  a  much  better  defence, 
but  it:  he  is  satisfied,  The  R.  N.-Y.  cannot  complain. 
The  Committee  makes  only  one  point,  falling  back  on 
Section  3167  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes, 
which  provides: 

If  any  collector  or  deputy  collector  or  any  inspector  or 
other  officer  acting  under  the  authority  of  any  revenue 
law  of  the  United  States  divulges  to  any  party  or  makes 
known  in  any  other  manner  than  may  be  provided  by 
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law  the  operations,  style  of  work,  or  apparatus  of  any 
manufacturer  or  producer  visited  by  him  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties,  he  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  and  shall  be  dismissed  from  office,  and  shall  be 
ever  thereafter  incapable  of  holding  any  office  under  the 
Government. 

In  Short,  the  Committee  seem  to  believe  that  the 
Secretary  is  prevented  by  law  from  furnishing  the 
information,  and,  therefore,  they  wish  to  make  things 
just  as  easy  as  they  can  for  him,  by  not  asking  ques¬ 
tions.  This  is  absolutely  all  these  men  have  to  offer. 
The  minority  proceed  to  riddle  that  statement,  until 
there  is  nothing  left  of  it.  Read  mis: 

A.  mere  casual  reading  of  this  section  shows  that  it 
has  no  relation  whatever  to  information  filed  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  accordance  with  the  express  require¬ 
ment  of  law.  It  relates  solely  and  alone  to  information 
concerning  the  operations,  style  of  work,  or  apparatus 
of  any  manufacturer  or  producer  obtained  by  a  collector 
or  deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue  or  any  inspector 
or  other  officer  upon  visiting  such  manufacturer  or  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  It  has  no 
reference  whatever  to  any  other  officers  or  to  any  other 
information  than  that  which  is  obtained  in  the  manner 
specified  in  the  statute — that  is,  by  the  personal  visita¬ 
tion  of  the  officer.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  not, 
therefore,  prohibited  from  giving  to  this  House  the  in¬ 
formation  which  the  law,  known  as  the  Oleomai-garine 
Act,  Section  5,  approved  August  2,  1896,  expressly  pro¬ 
vides  shall  be  filed  with  him  or  with  the  Commisssioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  in  respect  to  the  character  and 
amount  of  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
alleged  food  product.  The  statute  relied  upon  by  the 
majority  contemplates  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  simply 
ridiculous  to  claim  that  it  does,  for  that  claim  can  only 
be  sustained  by  saying  in  effect  that  the  Government  has 
licensed  a  person  or  company  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
so-called  food  product,  has  imposed  a  tax  upon  that  pro¬ 
duct,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health  has  required 
that  person  or  company  to  make  monthly  returns  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  showing  the  char¬ 
acter  and  quantity  of  the  ingredients  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  shall  not  be  with¬ 
in  the  power  of  either  House  or  Congress  to  obtain  this 
information  either  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  health 
or  lor  the  purpose  of  enacting  or  amending  existing  legis¬ 
lation  respecting  the  manufacture  of  this  so-called  food 
product. 

That  seems  to  an  ordinary  person  the  commonest 
sort  of  common  sense,  and  so  is  the  following: 

If  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  that  these  returns 
should  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  kept  secret,  so  that  the  public  should  not  know 
what  material  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  pro¬ 
duct  intended  for  human  consumption,  it  certainly  would 
not  have  incorporated  a  provision,  in  this  same  law, 
creating  a  tribunal  for  the  determination  of  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  such  materials,  or  any  of  them,  were 
deleterious  to  health,  for  a  hearing  before  this  tribunal 
would  necessarily  be  a  public  hearing,  at  which  all  the 
evidence  and  all  the  information  concerning  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  investigation  would  be  made  public. 

In  our  judgment  ‘the  minority  does  not  leave  Mr. 
Payne  ana  his  friends  even  a  small  knot-hole  to  crawl 
through,  in  spite  of  the  diminutive  size  of  their  argu¬ 
ment,  and  the  liberal  greasing  with  oleo,  when  they 
say: 

For  these  reasons  we  are  constrained  respectfully  to 
differ  from  our  colleagues  on  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  this  House  and  the  public  are  entitled  to  know 
the  quantity  and  character  of  the  ingredients  used  by 
the  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  in  the  production  of 
a  product  intended  for  human  consumption.  The  anxious 
solicitude  of  the  majority  for  the  trade  secrets  of  the 
manufacturers  of  oleomargarine,  and  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  is  wholly  unnecessary.  The  former  are 
capable  of  protecting  themselves,  and  the  latter  will  not 
reply,  and  in  the  judgment  of  his  legal  advisers,  he  can 
do  so  without  incurring  the  penalties  imposed  by  the 
statute  relied  upon  by  the  majority. 

It  certainly  is  not  the  business  of  these  Congress¬ 
men  to  make  things  so  easy  for  the  Secretary.  He  is 
abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  he  would  not  answer  the  question  if  this 
action  applied  to  him.  There  was  not  a  leg  left  for 
these  men  to  stand  on  when  the  minority  got  through 
with  them.  They  dragged  themselves  into  the  House 
on  cracked  legal  crutches,  and  were  ordered  by  a  vote 
of  126  to  82  to  carry  out  the  resolution.  This  vote 
knocked  even  their  crutches  out  from  under  them,  and 
left  them  sitting  uncomfortably  on  tubs  of  oleo.  It 
was  a  right-hander  from  the  friends  of  honest  butter. 

Mr.  Payne  appears  to  be  quite  indignant  that  any¬ 
one  should  dare  to  ask  him  to  explain  his  reasons  for 
supporting  tne  oleo  makers.  1-Ie  says: 

Now,  If  you  desire  any  further  correspondence  with  me, 
I  hope  you  will  omit  any  covert  threats  in  your  letter. 
I  have  entire  confidence  in  my  constituents  and  have 
never  feared  to  take  any  position  which  1  deemed  right- 
trusting  always  in  their  intelligence  and  sense  of  justice. 

Iso  tin  eats  were  written  or  thought  of.  Wb  simply 
gave  him  a  chance  to  explain  what  seemed  to  many 
dairymen  an  unfriendly  act  to  honest  butter.  Mr. 
Payne  has  represented  nis  district  for  many  years, 
and  like  other  able  and  useful  men,  he  seems  to  think 
that  he  carries  a  large  share  of  the  intelligence  and 
thought  of  his  constituents  4inder  his  own  vest.  What 
he  most  needs  is  to  have  some  good  friend  whisper 
in  his  ear  that  he  is  “not  the  only  pebble  on  the 
beach,”  that  “there  are  others”  who  claim  to  under¬ 
stand  this  oleo  question,  and  that  the  matter  of  anti- 
oleo  legislation  is  of  more  importance  to  farmers  than 
his  favorite  topics  of  tariff  or  National  shipping  bill. 
As  no  one  else  volunteers  to  tell  mm  so,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
takes  the  responsibility  of  doing  it,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  after  this  information  Mr.  Payne  will  be 
found  ip  the  front  rank,  supporting  the  Grout  b.-i 
when  ft  finally  comes  before  the  House. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  OLD  DAGUERREOTYPE. 

Up  in  the  attic  I  found  them,  locked  in  the 
cedar  chest 

Where  the  flowered  gowns  lie  folded,  which 
once  were  brave  as  the  best; 

And,  like  the  queer  old  jackets  and  the 
waistcoats  gay  with  stripes, 

They  tell  of  a  worn-out  fashion— these  old 
daguerreotypes. 

Quaint  little  folding  cases,  fastened  with 
tiny  hook, 

Seemingly  made  to  tempt  one  to  lift  up 
the  latch  and  look; 

Linings  of  purple  and  velvet,  odd  little 
frames  of  gold, 

Circling  the  faded  faces  brought  from  the 
days  of  old. 

Grandpa  and  Grandma,  taken  ever  so  long 
ago, 

Grandma’s  bonnet  a  marvel,  Grandpa’s 
collar  a  show; 

Mother  a  tiny  toddler,  with  rings  on  her 
baby  hands, 

Painted— lest  none  should  notice— in  glitter¬ 
ing  gilded  bands. 

Aunts  and  uncles  and  cousins,  a  starchy 
and  stiff  array, 

Lovers  and  brides,  then  blooming,  but  now 
so  wrinkled  and  gray, 

Out  through  the  misty  glasses  they  gaze 
at  me,  sitting  here, 

Opening  the  quaint  old  cases  with  a  smile 
that  is  half  a  tear. 

I  will  smile  no  more,  little  pictures,  for 
heartless  it  was,  in  truth, 

To  drag  to  the  cruel  daylight  these  ghosts 
of  a  vanished  youth. 

Go  back  to  your  cedar  chambers,  your 
gowns  and  your  lavender, 

And  dream,  ’mid  their  bygone  graces,  of 
the  wonderful  days  that  were. 

—Sunday  Evening  Post. 

* 

A  Chinese  proverb  says  that  a  hun 
dred  men  may  make  an  encampment, 
but  it  takes  a  woman  +o  make  a  home. 

* 

Sleeve  ironers  are  among  the  newer 
aids  to  women’s  work.  The  old  sleeve 
boards  were  very  awkward  to  use;  the 
new  appliance  is  a  nearly  oval  padded 
board,  its  wider  end  just  the  right  size 
to  fit  the  shoulder  of  a  shirt-waist 
sleeve.  The  board  is  raised  on  a  sup¬ 
port,  which  is  clamped  to  the  edge  of 
the  table;  thus  the  sleeve  is  lifted  over 
the  board  and  ironed  without  creasing. 

* 

A  wedding  recently  attended  by  some 
of  our  friends  presented  one  unusual  fea¬ 
ture,  which,  for  a  time,  caused  a  little 
embarrassment.  The  guests  were  throng¬ 
ing  into  the  prettily  decorated  church, 
fragrant  with  many  lilies,  when  there 
was  a  sudden  stoppage  in  their  progress, 
and  the  ushers,  who  had  been  convey¬ 
ing  women  to  their  pews  with  much  dig¬ 
nity,  appeared  entirely  at  a  loss.  The 
cause  of  the  delay  was  a  large  and  de¬ 
termined  white  bulldog,  wearing  a  large 
white  satin  bow,  and  an  exceedingly 
“sot”  expression.  His  satiny  coat  was 
as  sleek  and  shiny  as  the  wedding  favor 
tied  in  his  collar,  and  it  was  evident 
that,  being  thus  adorned,  as  it  were, 
with  the  garments  of  festivity,  he  had 
decided  upon  being  present  at  the  cere¬ 
mony.  Now  a  well-developed  English 
bulldog,  with  an  undershot  jaw  and  a 
cavernous  mouth,  whose  pink  lips  wrin¬ 
kle  hungrily  to  show  an  exceedingly 
toothy  smile,  is  an  animal  to  be  treated 
with  moral  suasion  rather  than  force. 
The  bulldog  sat  in  the  middle  of  the 
main  aisle  and,  judging  from  his  self- 
satisfied  expression  and  Roosevelt  smile, 
he  had  made  up  his  canine  mind  to  ac¬ 
company  the  bride,  his  beloved  mistress, 
to  the  altar.  As  coaxing  and  endear¬ 
ments  failed  to  make  him  change  his 
mind,  the  sexton,  who  did  not  appear  to 
enjoy  the  job,  was  finally  compelled  to 
drag  him  out  bodily,  holding  back  and 
bracing  his  feet  against  the  carpet  every 
foot  of  the  way.  He  was  securely  shut 
up  in  a  prison  cell  until  the  ceremony 
was  over,  after  which  he  attended  the 


reception  with  much  decorum,  and 
thoughtfully  refrained  from  attempting 
to  join  the  bride  on  her  wedding  tour 
After  all,  he  is  not  the  only  guest  who 
imagined  that  a  festal  array  endowed 
him  with  special  privileges. 

* 

The  bodice  worn  by  Filipino  women, 
with  which  we  have  now  become  famil¬ 
iar  through  the  illustrated  papers,  is 
called  a  kimo.  It  is  described  as  resem¬ 
bling  a  square-necked  shirt  waist  with 
enormous  sleeves,  and  the  un instructed 
foreigner  usually  wonders  how  the  wear¬ 
er  manages  to  stay  in  it,  so  voluminous 
it  appears.  Made  of  pina,  the  thin,  silky 
pineapple  cloth,  and  trimmed  with  na¬ 
tive  lace  or  embroidery,  it  is  a  very 
handsome  garment,  and  certainly  more 
suited  to  that  tropical  climate  than  a 
starched  American  shirt  waist.  The 
well-dressed  native  woman  often  wears 
crossed  over  the  kimo  a  fichu  or  half¬ 
handkerchief  of  drawn  work  and  lace, 
but  her  throat  is  always  uncovered, 
choking  stocks  and  collars  being  un¬ 
known.  During  the  humid  heat  that 
visits  most  parts  of  the  United  States 
each  Summer,  many  of  us  would  be  quite 
willing  to  adopt  the  Filipino  model,  did 
custom  sanction  it  here. 

* 

Now  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  family  is  all 
in  t'he  rush  of  Spring  work,  the  men  get¬ 
ting  in  and  caring  for  their  crops,  and 
the  women  busy  with  Spring  sewing  and 
cleaning,  it  is  not  the  most  favorable 
time  to  talk  of  reading.  But  we  just 
came  across  a  description  of  a  country 
lunch,  from  Being  a  Boy,  by  Cnarles 
Dudley  Warner,  and  we  wonder  how 
many  of  our  farm  friends  have  read  that 
delightful  book,  and,  equally  delightful, 
My  Summer  in  a  Garden,  by  ihe  same 
author.  Here  is  what  he  says  about  his 
country  luncheon: 

We  took  our  luncheon  from  the  wagon 
and  ate  it  under  the  trees  by  the  spring. 
Baked  beans,  rye,  and  Indian  bread  (moist, 
remember),  doughnuts  and  cheese,  pie  and 
root  beer.  What  richness!  You  may  live 
to  dine  at  Delmonico’s,  or  at  Phillippe’s  in 
Paris  where  the  dear  old  Thackeray  used 
to  eat  as  good  a  dinner  as  anybody,  but 
you  will  get  there  neither  doughnuts,  nor 
pie,  nor  root  beer,  nor  anything  so  good  as 
that  luncheon  at  noon  in  the  old  pasture 
high  among  the  Massachusetts  hills. 

At  this  season  one  sees  an  unlimited 
variety  of  cushions  and  cushion  covers 
in  the  large  shops,  because  city  people 
who  are  going  away  for  the  Summer 
usually  provide  themselves  with  an  ex¬ 
tra  stock  of  these  comforts.  Stamped 
denim  or  heavy  twills  seem  the  favorites 
for  serviceable  cushions,  but  the  designs 
vary  each  year.  Showy  patterns  stamped 
in  shaded  colors,  to  be  outlined  with 
heavy  silk  or  tinsel,  are  still  favorites. 
One  handsome  pattern  noted  was  the 
profile  head  of  an  Indian  chief,  in  paint 
and  war  bonnet,  stamped  on  unbleached 
twill,  the  outlines  to  be  worked  in  silk. 
Military,  naval,  and  college  emblems  are 
still  plentiful  and  popular,  and  some 
large  silk  cushions  were  stamped  with 
British  soldiers,  both  in  the  Queen’s 
scarlet  and  in  khaki,  alternated  with 
verses  of  The  Absent-minded  Beggar, 
printed  on  the  silk  in  facsimile  of  Kip¬ 
ling’s  manuscript.  Frills  of  scarlet  and 
khaki-colored  silk  finished  the  cushion. 

* 

At  the  great  Ecumenical  Conference 
held  recently  in  New  York,  104  Protes¬ 
tant  missionary  societies  were  represent¬ 
ed  by  about  2,000  delegates.  President 
McKinley  ana  Governor  Roosevelt  gave 
addresses  at  the  opening  meeting,  and 
ex-President  Harrison  responded.  The 
reports  reaa  reviewed  in  detail  mission 
work  all  over  the  world.  Enormous 
audiences  attended  the  meetings,  and 


overflowed  Into  adjoining  halls  and 
churches.  Woman’s  work  was  very 
largely  represented,  for  many  women 
missionaries  were  present,  and  many, 
too,  were  the  strange  and  moving  tales 
of  their  work.  A  feature  worth  notic¬ 
ing  is  the  fact  that  all  the  daily  papers 
filled  column  after  column  with  copious 
reports  of  the  proceedings,  some  of  them 
giving  as  much  space  as  two  or  more 
entire  pages  to  the  meetings.  In  other 
words,  this  great  religious  gathering 
was  as  fully  reported  as  an  important 
political  convention.  This  was  not  true 
merely  of  the  more  conservative  jour¬ 
nals,  but  also  of  those  priding  them¬ 
selves  on  their  essentially  modern  get- 
there  qualities.  The  fact  Is  that  a  good 
newspaper  aims  fully  to  report  those 
things  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  interested.  There  is  an  increasing 
interest  in  religious  questions,  as  shown 
by  the  space  devoted  to  them  in  the 
secular  press.  Surely  there  is  some  rea¬ 
son  for  the  optimism  which  makes  us 
believe  that  this  old  world  is  getting 
better,  as  well  as  wiser. 

ft 

One  of  the  fashionable  combinations 
of  the  present  season  that  appears  odd 
at  first,  is  that  of  pale  blue  and  helio¬ 
trope.  Ordinarily,  blue  and  purple 
seems  to  be  the  most  impossible,  thun- 
derstormy  combination  any  woman 
could  put  together,  but  faint  delicate 
turquoise,  combined  with  the  hue  of 
deep-tinted  heliotrope,  is  beautiful,  and 
this  year  it  has  the  elusive  quality  we 
call  style.  It  is  at  its  best  when  the 
combination  is  formed  with  mousselaine 
de  soie  or  chiffon,  when  the  two  colors 
seem  to  melt  one  into  the  other.  They 
thus  appear  in  hat  trimmings  very  often. 
A  very  costly  imported  gown  we  saw  re¬ 
cently  was  of  black  and  white  silk, 
trimmed  with  black  Chantilly  lace,  hav¬ 
ing  a  bertha  or  fichu  with  long  stole 
ends,  made  of  blue  and  heliotrope  silk 
muslin.  It  is  not  safe,  however,  for  a 
woman  to  select  a  bright  blue  straw  hat 
trimmed  with  bright  blue  taffeta  and 
brilliant  purple  violets,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  she  is  getting  a  Parisian 
effect.  We  saw  such  a  hat  on  Broad 
way  recently,  and  it  looked  like  the 
nightmare  of  a  dyspeptic  milliner. 


Scientific  Dishwashing. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Kitchen 
Magazine  tells  how  she  uses  a  damp 
cloth  to  give  the  finishing  touch  in  dikh 
washing.  She  proceeds  as  follows: 

Have  at  hand  the  following  materials: 
A  scrubbing  brush,  preferably  of  fiber, 
not  bristles;  a  pan  of  water,  a  piece  of 
soft  paper.  If  you  have  a  garden  and 
keep  hens,  have  two  pails;  one  for  liquid 
and  other  refuse,  the  other  for  whatever 
is  suitable  for  the  hens.  The  former 
pail,  emptied  on  the  compost  heap,  will 
in  time  materially  enrich  the  garden 
soil.  With  the  paper  rub  off  each  knife 
blade,  placing  the  knives  apart  for  later 


treatment  by  themselves.  Throw  the 
paper  into  the  compost  pail.  Place  all 
silver,  as  well  as  such  small  and  delicate 
utensils  as  wire  spoons  or  little  sieves, 
in  a  small-sized  container  which  will 
bear  boiling  hot  water.  With  brush  in 
hand,  rinse  in  the  pan  of  water  every 
other  article  to  be  wakhed,  beginning 
with  glass.  Remember  your  motto.  Pour 
the  rinsing  water  into  the  compost  pail 
and  rinse  the  pan.  Have  a  tray  and  a 
clean  table  surface  ready.  The  tray  is 
for  glass  and  silver,  for  you  are  not  to 
touch  them  with  bare  fingers  after  they 
are  dried.  Get  your  dish  mop  for  glass 
and  china,  and  have  ready  all  the  dish 
linen.  The  following  will  last  a  family 
of  six  a  week  without  change:  For  glass, 
one  towel;  for  silver,  one  towel;  for 
other  things,  one  damp  cloth  about  16 
inches  square  and  one  towel  for  polish¬ 
ing. 

Place  a  longjhandled  soap-holder  in 
the  empty  pan  and  pour  upon  it  boiling 
water.  Pour  into  another  container  more 
boiling  water  and,  in  passing,  give  the 
silver  a  gentle,  rinsing  douche.  Beat  the 
water  into  suds.  Wash  glass,  rinse  glass, 
wipe  glass.  Wash  silver,  wipe  silver, 
one  piece  at  a  time,  rubbing  each  well 
in  every  part.  Remove  the  mop,  rinsing 
it,  wringing  it,  shaking  it  and  hanging 
it  up  by  the  metal  loop  in  the  handle’s 
end.  Perhaps  you  had  to  screw  in  such 
a  picture-frame  loop  yourself,  when  you 
bought  the  mop,  and  also  the  hook  which 
holds  it  to  dry  in  the  open  air.  For  all 
other  dishes  I  use  nber  tied  with  stout 
strings  into  small  bundles:  hard  fiber  for 
scouring,  soft  for  washing.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  hanging  outside  when  unused,  and 
are  renewed  from  time  to  time.  A  half 
pound  of  fiber  will  make  up  little  bun¬ 
dles  for  months  ahead.  On  the  sink  I 
keep  three  pint  jars  containing  soft  soap, 
fine  white  sand  and  soda  in  powdered 
form.  In  the  still  hot  soap  suds  I  wash 
enameled  ware,  tins  and  earthen  pots, 
scouring  the  bottoms  with  sand  and  a 
half  teaspoonful  of  soda.  For  cups, 
plates,  etc.,  i  take  fresh  water,  using  no 
more  soap,  but  putting  a  level  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda  into  a  pan  of  the  water.  Cold 
water  will  do  well  for  rinsing  where 
there  is  not  an  abundance  of  heated 
water. 

And  now  the  damp  cloth  comes  into 
requisition.  It  is  wrung  from  water  un¬ 
til  it  ceases  to  drip.  With  one  end  of 
the  polishing  towel  in  the  left  hand  and 
the  damp  cloth  in  the  right,  hold  each 
article  in  the  left  hand,  wipe  off  all  water 
drops  with  the  right,  and,  dropping  the 
damp  cloth,  polish  with  the  other  end 
of  the  dry  towel.  The  towel  remains 
clean  and  nearly  dry  to  the  last,  and 
the  china  shines  as  though  it  had  been 
washed,  like  the  glass  and  silver,  in  hot 
soapsuds.  The  pots,  tins  and  iron  ware 
wipe  only  with  the  damp  cloth.  Since 
they  have  been  made  absolutely  clean, 
outside  and  in,  the  cloth  does  not  suffer. 
Sometimes  stop  to  wring  it  out,  however. 
At  the  end  rinse  it  and  hang  it  out  to 
dry. 
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HE  true  value  of  a  paint  can  be 
determined  only  by  a  series  of 
paintings.  It  costs  more  to  burn 
off  a  cracked  and  peeled  surface 
than  it  does  to  paint  a  new  one. 

The  cost  of  keeping  a  house  in  good 
condition  for  a  series  of  years  is  less  with 
Pure  White  Lead  than  with  any  other 
paint.  When  repainting  is  required  the  sur¬ 
face  is  always  in  good  condition.  These 
brands  are  genuine. 

PQFP  For  Colors  use  National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  White 
PKrr  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show¬ 
ing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  “  Uncle  Sam’s  Ex¬ 
perience  With  Paints  ”  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co .,  ioo  William  Street ,  New  York. 
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A  Transformed  Farmhouse. 

Part  I. 

Marcia  stood  in  the  door  of  the  “best 
room,”  surveying  L  thoughtfully.  She 
had  been  graduated  from  college  the 
week  before  and  was  going  to  teach  in 
the  village  in  the  Autumn.  Meanwhile, 
she  was  expecting  a  class-mate  to  visit 
her,  and  She  was  trying  to  look  at  the 
farmhouse  with  another’s  eyes.  The 
best  room  was  dark.  Marcia  raised  the 
window  with  difficulty.  The  blinds  also 
stuck,  as  though  their  hinges  had  rusted 
fast,  hut  the  light  streamed  in  at  last. 
Marcia  sat  down  and  looked  about  her. 
She  saw  a  brown  ingrain  carpet,  a  wal¬ 
nut  table  with  a  marble  top,  on  which 
reposed  the  family  Bible  and  a  green 
worsted  mat,  a  sofa  and  six  chairs,  hard 
and  slippery  in  stiff  black  haircloth;  a 
narrow  wood  mantel  with  an  ornament 
of  waxen  fruit  under  a  glass  shade,  and 
walls  of  stainless  whiteness,  on  which 
hung  cuts  of  Washington’s  death-bed. 
Grant’s  family,  a  framed  wreath  of  im¬ 
mortelles  from  the  coffin  of  her  mother’s 
aunt,  and  a  couple  of  dhromos,  "Asleep” 
and  “Awake.” 

“Strange  I  had  forgotten  how  hideous 
this  room  is,”  she  murmured,  “but  I 
have  really  never  seen  it  lighted  before. 
And  then  the  best  room  of  all  our  neigh¬ 
bors  is  just  like  it,  and  until  I  went  away 
from  home  I  had  no  other  to  compare  if. 
with.  It  is  a  perfect  nightmare!” 

She  studied  it  for  some  time,  and  then 
passed  out  into  the  room  behind.  This 
was  really  the  dining  room,  but  as  there 
were  two  kitchens  the  family  usually  ate 
in  the  larger  and  better  one  and  cooked 
in  the  one  beyond,  and  used  this  as  a 
sitting  room.  It,  too,  was  darkened,  but 
she  threw  open  the  blinds  and  surveyed 
it.  It  was  papered,  and  had  a  rocking 
cihair  and  a  lounge,  besides  its  dining 
room  furniture;  a  pocket  filled  with 
newspapers  hung  on  the  wall  beside  a 
walnut  bookcase.  Marcia  went  back  to 
the  front  of  the  house  and  turned  the 
key  in  the  hall  door.  It  creaked  noisily 
and  yielded  with  reluctance.  The  door 
opened  stiffly  on  its  unused  hinges. 
Marcia  looked  out  into  the  little  porch. 
She  had  never  sat  there.  The  family 
used  the  side  piazza  familiarly  and  this 
seemed  strange.  A  honeysuckle  climb¬ 
ed  over  it,  and  a  sweet  briar  bush 
crowded  against  one  end. 

“Here  is  some  comfort,  any  way,”  the 
girl  murmured  to  herself.  The  air  of 
the  hall  was  cliill  and  pungent  with  long 
dead  odors,  yet  the  stairs  gave  a  certain 
dignity  with  their  slender  white  balus¬ 
trade  topped  by  a  shining  cherry  rail. 
Marcia  left  the  door  open  and  went  up 
to  the  bedrooms.  They  were  four  in 
number.  First  the  guest  room,  stiff  and 
somber  with  an  old-fashioned  bed,  bu¬ 
reau,  dull  carpet  and  four  chairs.  Then 
her  mother’s  bedroom;  it  was  equally 
uninteresting,  with  walnut  furniture,  an 
elaborate  patchwork  quilt  on  the  bed, 
and  a  few  family  photographs  in  oval 
walnut  frames  hung  high  on  the  walls. 
Marcia  turned  away  with  a  shiver.  Her 
own  room  came  next,  and  here  was  a 
difference.  True,  the  furniture  was 
painted  yellow,  but  her  college  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  pictures,  flags,  pillows,  bits  of 
silver  and  memorabilia  of  all  kinds  gave 
a  cheerful  air.  “That’s  not  so  bad,”  she 
said.  The  room  over  the  kitchen  was 
used  by  the  various  “hired  girls”  who 
came  and  went.  It,  too,  was  stuffy  and 
dull. 

Marcia  went  slowly  down  stairs  to  the 
front  porch  and  sat  for  an  hour  with 
pencil  and  paper  in  her  lap.  When  din¬ 
ner  was  over  the  tanner  and  his  wife 
came  into  the  dining  room.  The  day 
was  warm  and  they  were  glad  of  a  rest. 
Mrs.  Noble  took  up  her  mending-basket 
and  rocked  leisurely.  While  the  farmer 
stretched  himself  on  the  lounge.  Marcia 
drew  a  chair  up  to  the  table  and  be¬ 
gan  resolutely. 

“Father,  I  want  to  talk  something  over 
with  you  and  Mother.  You  see,  I  am 
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through  college  now,  and  I’ve  come 
home  to  stay,  and  I  want  some  of  the 
girls  to  visit  me;  you  know  Eva  Wins 
low  promised  to  come  next  month  for 
the  first  one.  Would  you  mind  it  I  fixed 
the  house  up  a  little  before  she  comes? 
Of  course  I  don’t  mean  to  make  great 
changes,  but  here  and  there?” 

Mr.  Noble  looked  bewildered.  “Why, 
I  thought  we  looked  pretty  well,  didn’t 
you.  Mother?  We  was  painted  inside 
and  out  not  long  ago,  and  the  carpets 
ain’t  old - ” 

“Oh,  Father,”  said  Marcia  hastily,  “1 
didn  t  mean  to  do  great  things.  Will  you 
trust  me  and  just  let  me  make  the  house 
a  little  prettier  if  I  can?  I’ve  a  hundred 
dollars  I  earned  by  tutoring  this  last 
year  that  I  laid  aside  on  purpose.” 

“I’ve  got  most  as  much  egg  money 
myself,”  interposed  her  mother.  “You 
shan’t  spend  a  cent  of  yours.  Your 
father  was  calculating  to  buy  a  parlor 
organ - ” 

‘Oh,  Mother,  how  lovely!”  Marcia 
burst  out.  “Not  the  organ,  for  I  don’t 
want  one,  but  if  I  can  have  that  money, 
too - ” 

“Of  course  you  can,  child,”  said  the 
farmer  smiling.  “I  guess  you  Shall  have 
as  much  as  you  need  to  fix  the  house  up 
if  you  want  to.” 

Mrs.  Noble  smoothed  down  her  apron. 
“Mrs.  Root  has  got  a  new  parlor  suit 
of  red  plush,  and  an  art  square  she  calls 
it  in  the  best  room.  I  think  we  can  af¬ 
ford  as  much  as  she  can!” 

Marcia  laughed.  “We’ll  do  better  than 
that.  Mother.  We’ll  have  a  really  pretty 
house,  the  prettiest  one  around,  if  only 
you  will  let  me  do  as  I  like.” 

“Go  ahead,”  said  the  farmer  compla¬ 
cently,  as  he  composed  himself  for  his 
nap. 

Haine’s  Corners  was  two  miles  from  a 
large  village  and  20  from  the  city.  Mar¬ 
cia’s  first  trip  was  to  the  former,  where 
she  drove  in  the  buggy,  followed  by  the 
hired  man  upon  a  wagonload  of  furni¬ 
ture.  The  proprietor  of  the  store  was 
horrified  to  find  that  Farmer  Noble 
wished  to  sell  his  walnut  chairs  and 
table,  and  three  ingrain  carpets.  “Just 
as  good  as  new,”  he  exclaimed.  “What 
in  the  world - ” 

“It’s  just  to  please  me,  Mr.  Stacy,” 
Marcia  smiled,  and  before  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing  he  had  bought  and  paid 
for  the  entire  load.  The  next  day  she 
went  to  the  city  and  spent  the  money 
and  more  besides. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  farmhouse 
was  transformed.  Every  door  and  win¬ 
dow  was  open  wide,  protected  by  wire 
screens.  The  front  porch  was  adorned 
with  easy  chairs  and  a  low  table  piled 
with  magazines.  The  sweet  breath  of 
the  roses  filled  the  hall  in  the  place  of 
the  former  damp  and  musty  odors,  and 
its  walls  were  hung  with  an  apricot  in¬ 
grain  paper,  which  softened  the  light 
and  made  its  width  apparently  greater. 

Marcia  had  hesitated  whether  or  not 
to  permit  the  dull  ingrain  carpet  to  re¬ 
main  here,  but  had  decided  to  do  so,  lay  - 
ing  over  it  an  odd,  bright  square  rug 
she  had  found  in  an  auction  room  for 
a  small  sum.  There  had  been  a  queer 
collapsible  hatrack  suspended  by  pegs. 
This  Marcia  discarded.  In  its  place  she 
took  her  grandmother’s  long  mirror 
from  the  dining  room  wall  and  hung  it 
up,  turning  it  sidewise.  The  old  gilt 
frame  looked  a  little  worn,  but  the  effect 
was  good.  Beneath  it  she  put  one  of  her 
purchases,  a  simple,  narx*ow  table  of 
good  shape;  the  hair  cloth  sofa  from  the 
best  room,  stood  across  the  end  of  the 
hall,  but  so  altered  by  an  Italian  blan¬ 
ket  thrown  across  it  and  two  large, 
bright  pillows  that  one  would  not  recog¬ 
nize  it.  She  sighed  delightedly  as  she 
looked  around,  when  She  had  put  on  the 
last  touch;  she  decided  on  a  final  tour 
of  inspection  and  ascended  the  stairs. — 
American  Kitchen  Magazine. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Two  Home  Suggestions. 

A  Crazy  Rug. — I  nad  numerous  pieces 
of  Brussels  and  Moquette  carpeting,  also 
one  good-sized  three-cornered  piece  of 
beautiful  Axminster.  No  one  of  these 
was  large  enough  fo-  any  use  alone,  save 
the  Axminster.  I  wanted  a  large  rug 
for  my  little  reception  hall,  so  I  sewed 
these  pieces  together  crazy  fashion.  It 
was  not  an  easy  task,  but  doing  a  little 
at  a  time  I  accomplished  it  in  a  few 
days.  I  lined  it  with  burlap,  and  bound 
all  around  with  strips  of  dark  green 
broadcloth.  It  contains  21  pieces,  and 
is  very  pretty. 

Improvised  Curtain  Stretcher. — 
Where  one  has  no  curtain  stretchers  for 
drying  curtains,  a  very  good  substitute 
is  the  old-fashioned  quilt  frames.  Those 
I  saw  in  use  were  neatly  wound  with 
Strips  of  White  cloth,  and  the  curtains 
tacked  here  and  there  to  this  cloth. 
Three  curtains  (lace)  were  tacked  on 
one  side  of  the  frames,  then  frames 
turned  over,  and  three  put  on  the  other 
side.  When  the  curtains  were  dry  and 
taken  from  the  frames  they  looked  as 
well  as  if  dried  on  a  patent  arrange¬ 
ment.  MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 


Suggestions  iu  Metal  Cleaning. 

If  your  silver  spoons  have  become 
stained  by  medicine,  you  will  need  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  to  remove  the  stains,  says 
the  New  York  Sun.  Pour  a  little  of  the 
much-diluted  sulphuric  acid  into  a  cup 
and  place  the  spoon  in  it,  letting  it  re¬ 
main  for  a  very  short  time.  Then,  the 
stain  having  disappeared,  wash  the  sil¬ 
ver  in  hot  water. 

After  rinsing  in  water,  silver  articles 
as  well  as  all  gold  and  silver  ornaments 
are  best  dried  in  warm  boxwood  dust 
kept  in  a  drawer  or  box  with  a  tightly- 
fitting  lid.  All  superfluous  water  may 
first  be  removed  by  swinging  the  object 
briskly  through  the  air.  This  boxwood 
dust  is  what  jewelers  use  to  dry  orna¬ 
ments  that  have  been  washed  in  either 
water  or  benzine.  After  cleaning  your 
jewelry,  put  u  in  the  boxwood  dust  and 
shake  'the  box  containing  it  until  no  par¬ 
ticles  adhere  to  the  gold  or  silver  ar¬ 
ticle. 

For  silver  lace  powdered  magnesia  is 
the  best  cleanser.  Where  the  lace  is 
much  tarnished,  the  magnesia  may  be 
put  on  in  the  form  of  a  paste  and 
brushed  off  when  quite  dry;  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  way  tne  dry  magnesia  may  be 
used.  The  use  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
should  be  forbidden  entirely.  It  Is  a 
most  efficient  cleansing  agent  certainly, 
but  it  is  also  a  most  deadly  poison,  and 
should  not  be  handled  except  by  experts 
in  its  use. 

Sweet  oil  applied  with  a  flannel  cloth 
is  the  very  best  thing  known  for  clean¬ 
ing  articles  of  bronze.  Rub  the  bronze 
with  the  oil  until  the  dust  and  dirt  are 
removed,  then  polish  it  with  a  piece  of 
chamois  skin. 


Young  Girls 

How  easy  it  is  for  young 
girls  to  go  into  the  “decline.” 
They  eat  less  and  less,  become 
paler  and  paler  and  can 
harldy  drag  through  the  day. 
They  are  on  the  steady  down¬ 
ward  course.  Iron  does  them 
no  good;  strychnine  and  bit¬ 
ters  all  fail.  They  need  a  food 
that  will  nourish  them  better, 
and  a  medicine  that  will  cor¬ 
rect  their  disease. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  both  of  these,  elegantly  and  per¬ 
manently  combined.  The  Cod-Liver 
Oil  makes  the  blood  richer,  and 
this  gives  better  color  to  the  face. 
The  hypophosphites  of  lime  and 
soda  act  as  a  strong  tonic  to  the 
nerves.  Soon  the  weight  increases, 
the  digestion  improves  and  health 
returns. 

At  all  druggists ;  50c.  and  $  1  00 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists.  New  York 


There  Is  every  good 
reason  why 

Si  Jacobs  Oil 


should  cure 


RHEUMATISM 

NEURALGIA 

LUMBAGO 

SCIATICA 

for  the  rest  of  the  century.  One  par- 
amount  reason  is — it  does  cure, 

SURELY  AND  PROMPTLY 


B.  &B. 

a  special  feature 

of  this  Dry  goods  business,  which  we 
havn’t  said  as  much  about  as  we’d  like 
to,  is 

laces  and  embroideries. 

We  want  you  to  know  right  here  and 
now  that  we've  a  Lace  and  Embroidery 
stock  without  equal  in  variety  of  pretty, 
dainty  styles. 

Neither  Paris  nor  New  York  can  show 
you  finer  Lace  novelties  than  what’s 
here— and  on  everything,  even  to  the 
narrowest  edging,  we  demonstrate  earn¬ 
estness  about  saving  you  money. 

Send  for  our  special  Lace  and  Em¬ 
broidery  catalogue — over  250]  pictures, 
with  prices,  of  new  Lace  and  Embroidery 
Edges,  Insertions  and  All-Overs. 

Pretty  effects  for  trimming  wash 
gowns  and  Foulard  silks  and  for  shirt 
waists. 

Styles  and  prices  you’ll  be  pleased 
with. 

Ask  specially  for  samples  of  3<3-inch 
all-wool  Plaids  35c. — Spring-like  color¬ 
ings— dressy  for  skirts  to  wear  with 
shirt  waists — the  wonder  is  they’re  not 
50  cents. 

Exceptionally  pretty  wash  goods  for 

12Kc. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


COE’S 


KCZKMA  CUKE,  J$1  at  druggists.  25c. 
size  of  us.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


SAVES  YOUR  BACK. 

Carpet  laying—  hardest  and  most 
disagreeable  work  of  house-cleaning 
time — is  made  the  easiest  by  the 

Positive  Carpet  Stretcher 

and  Tacker. 

Works  perfectly,  stretching  the  carpet  to 
Its  place,  feeding  the  tacks  and  driving 
>  them  home  to  stay.  Works  on  w  heels ; 
gets  Into  all  corners.  Price  only 

Circulars  and  special  terms  free. 

Deposit  Pearl  Button  Co., 
Dept  Q.  Deposit,  N.Y. 

j.  Big  Money 

_  for  agents. 

^  ..Y*—-  ypfevsfe  Write  today 


bold,  silver.  Nickel  and  Metal  l'latlng. 

* 'home  or  traveling,  taktngorders,  using,  selling 
Prof.  (Irny's  Machine..  Plates  Watches, 
I  Jewelry,  Tableware,  Bicycles,  all  metal 
[goods.  NO  EXPERIENCE.  Heavy  plate. 
Modern  methods.  No  toys.  We  do  plat¬ 
ing,  make  outfits,  all  sires.  Complete, 
all  tools,  lathes,  materials,  etc.,  ready 

- -  f°r  work.  The  Royal,  new  dipping 

process,  quick,  easy.  We  teach  you  ihe  art,  furnish  secrets, 
ftrtnulas  free.  Write  today.  Pamphlet,  samples,  etc.,  FREE. 
1*.  GRAY  A  CO..  Fluting  Work*.  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thin  g  to  a 
dally  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  Is  Independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  It  In  combination  with 
Thh  Rural  Nbw-Yorkrb,  one  year,  for  11.66. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK. 

ICED  POULTRY  Is  in  light  supply,  and 
as  invoices  on  the  way  are  not  heavy,  the 
market  shows  a  firmer  feeling.  Some 
extra  grades  are  held  a  trifle  higher  than 
quotations.  Spring  ducks  are  in  fair  sup- 
jjly  and  sell  slowly. 

EGGS  are  plentiful,  and  dealers  have  no 
trouble  to  get  a  good  supply  of  high-grade 
goods.  Some  extra  fancy  pickings  are 
moving  at  13%  cents.  Medium  and  lower- 
grade  stock  sells  slowly  at  irregular  prices. 
Southern  receipts  are  of  rather  inferior 
quality,  very  few  being  good  enough  to 
reach  top  quotations. 

STRAWBERRIES  in  large  quantities  are 
being  received  from  North  Carolina. 
Twenty-eight  carloads  came  in  May  10. 
The  wholesale  price  received  varies  from 
eight  to  16  cents  per  quart.  The  quality 
of  the  berries  is  only  fair,  many  of  them 
being  small  and  having  green  ends.  Ad¬ 
vices  from  the  producing  districts  indicate 
that  the  crop  will  be  a  large  one. 

THE  BUTTER  MARKET  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  this  season  of  the  year.  The  de¬ 
mand,  both  for  local  and  out-of-town  trade, 
is  sufficient  to  take  all  offerings  of  fresh- 
made  goods.  Under  such  conditions  some 
lots  are  sold  as  extras  that  do  not  deserve 
so  high  grading.  There  is  some  inquiry 
for  selected  tubs  of  State  dairy  at  19  cents. 
Fresh  factory  is  selling  well  to  the  bakers’ 
trade. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  dull.  Some  damage 
to  the  crop  is  reported  in  many  of  the 
large  provinces  of  Russia.  Crop  reports 
from  Austria  and  Hungary  are  favorable. 
Corn  is  lower.  The  export  trade  is  fair, 
and  some  export  inquiry  is  reported  on 
rye  and  barley.  The  local  demand  for 
oats  is  light.  Advices  from  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota  slate  that  there  has  been 
plenty  of  rain,  and  that  wheat  has  a  good 
start. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  May  12,  1900. 


BUTTER, 


Creamery,  Wst’n.,  extras,  per  lb 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . . 

Thirds  . 

State,  extras  . 

State,  firsts . . . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds  . 

State  dairy,  half-firkin  tubs,  ex¬ 
tras  . . . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy  . 

Tubs,  firsts  . 

Tubs,  seconds  . . 

Tubs,  thirds  . 

Western  imitation  creamery, 

fancy  . 

Firsts  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Factory,  firsts  . 

Factory,  seconds  . 

Factory,  lower  grades  . 

Old  creamery  . 

Old  Western  factory  . 

CHEESE. 

New. 

State,  f.  c.,  large,  colored,  finest. 

Large,  white,  finest  . 

Small,  colored,  tinest  . 

Small,  white,  finest . 

Small,  good  . 

Small,  poor . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice  — 
Light  skims,  large,  choice  .... 

Part  skims,  small,  prime  . 

Part  skims,  large,  prime  . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good  . 

Part  skims,  common  . 

Old. 

State,  f.  c.,  colored,  fancy  . 

Small,  white,  fancy  . 

Large,  white,  fancy  . 

Large  or  small,  choice . 

Good  to  prime  . 

Part  skims,  common . 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  State  &  Pa.,  fancy, 

white,  per  dozen  . 

Fancy,  mixed,  per  dozen  . 

Pa.,  good  to  prime . 

West’ll,  selected,  storage,  paek- 


Regular  packed,  north’ ly  see’s. 
Regular  packed,  south’ly  secs. 

Kentucky,  choice  . 

Kv.,  Tenn.  &  Va.,  fair  to  prime. 
Southern  &  Southwestern,  fresh, 

poor  . 

Dirties,  per  30-doz  case  . 3 

Duck  eggs,  Baltimore,  per  doz.. 

Western,  per  doz  . 

Southern,  per  doz  . 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz  . 
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FRUIT. 


Apples,  Ben  Davis,  prime  to 

fancy  . I  90 

Ben  Davis,  fair  to  good  . 3  00 

Baldwin,  choice  to  fancy  . 4  00 

Baldwin,  fair  to  good  . 3  00 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl  . 3  00 

Russet,  Golden  . 2  25 

Poor  to  fair  grades  . 2  00 

Strawberries,  Ch’n,  prime  to 

fancy  .  19 

Ch’n,  common  to  good  .  10 

N.  C.,  fancy,  per  qt  .  13 


N.  C.,  com’ to  good,  per  qt  ...  7 

Norfolk,  g’d  to  cheap,  per  qt  ..  12 


m  50 
@3  50 
m  so 
©3  50 
m  oo 

©3  00 
@2  50 

©  18 
fm  1! 
©  15 
UU  12 
<g>  15 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator  .  77%©  — 

No.  2  red  delivered  .  SO %@  — 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 


Corn,  No.  2  delivered  .  58%©)  — 

No.  2  in  elevator  .  4GV^<S>  — 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat  —  49%©)  — 

No.  2  yellow,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat  —  47%©)  — 

Oats,  No.  2  white .  29%©)  — 

No.  3  white  .  28%©)  — 

No.  2  mixed  .  28  ©)  — 

No.  3  mixed  .  27%@  — 


Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f., 

New  York  .  50%©)  — 

State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track..  57  ©  — 
Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c. 

i.  f.,  New  York  .  50  ©>  — 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  New  York  _  47  ©)  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales, 


Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 

Hay,  No.  1  .  80  ©)  85 

No.  2  .  75  ©  80 

No.  2  .  70  @  75 

Clover  .  70  ©>  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  77%©)  80 

Straw,  rye,  long  .  05  ©  75 

Oat  .  40  @  45 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  doz  .  50  ©)  00 

No.  2,  per  doz  .  20  ©)  30 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  per 

quart  .  20  @  40 

Inferior,  per  lb .  10  ©)  15 

Tomatoes,  per  lb  .  10  ©>  20 

Cauliflowers,  per  doz  . 2  00  ©4  00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  M  EATS. 

Veals,  prime,  per  lb .  8%©)  9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  ©  8 

Common,  per  lb  . 5%©)  6% 

Small,  per  lb  .  5  ©  0 

Spring  lambs,  each  . 2  50  ©>5  50 

Pork,  light,  per  lb  .  7%©)  7% 

Medium,  per  lb  .  6%©)  7% 

Heavy,  per  lb  .  G©>  6% 

Rough,  per  lb  .  4 %©)  5% 

POULTRY.— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb  .  24  ©)  2(i 

Fowls,  per  lb  .  —  @  11 

Chickens,  yearlings,  per  lb  .  —  ©)  11 

Roosters,  per  lb  .  —  66  7 

Turkeys,  per  lb  .  7  ©>  9 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  50  ©)  75 

Southern,  per  pair  .  50  ©  — - 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair  .  75  ©1  12 

Southern,  per  pair  .  75  @>  — 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  30  ©)  40 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Iced. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best  —  10  ©)  — 

Toms,  average  grades  .  8  ©  8% 

Poor  .  5  ©)  7 

Broilers,  Phlla.,  2  to  3  tits,  aver¬ 
age  per  pair  .  27  ©)  30 

Phila,  3  to  4  lbs.  average  to 

pair  .  20  ©)  25 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  good  to 

prime  .  10%@)  11 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb  .  —  ©)  10% 

Western,  dry-packed,  per  lb  ..  —  ©  10% 
Southern  &  S’thwest’n,  prime.  10  66  10% 

Old  roosters,  per  lb  .  —  ©)  7 

Ducks,  Eastern  &  L.  I.,  spring, 

per  lb  .  1G  ©>  17 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  dark,  per 

dozen  . 2  25  662  50 

Small  and  large,  dark,  per 

dozen  . 1  25  ©)  1  50 

Culls,  per  doz  .  50  ©)1  00 

Frozen. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  No.  1  —  12  ©)  12% 
Mixed,  young  hens  &  toms. 

No.  1  .  11  ©)  12 

Young  toms,  No.  1  .  —  66  11 

Toms,  No  2  .  8  66  10 

Chickens,  fryers,  4  to  6  lbs  av¬ 
erage  to  pair  .  11  66  13 

Broilers,  fancy,  dry-picked  .  14  66  15 

Fancy,  scalded  .  13  66  14 

Chickens,  fancy,  soft  meated  —  12  66  12% 

Average  No.  1  .  10  66  11 

Average  No.  2  .  7  66  9 

Fowls,  dry-picked,  No.  1  .  9%©)  10 

Plain  .  8  ©>  9 

Capons,  fancy,  large  .  15  66  — 

Capons,  medium  weights  .  13  66  14 

Ducks,  fancy  .  12  66  — 

Average  No.  1  .  10  6i'  11 

Geese,  average  best  .  9  66  10 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  prime,  per 

bbl  . 5  50  ©7  (K) 

No.  2,  per  bbl  . 4  00  ©5  00 

Havana,  per  bbl  . 3  00  ©4  00 

Florida,  per  bbl  . 2  00  ©5  50 

Maine,  per  bbl  . 1  00  ©1  50 

State  and  West’n,  per  180  lbs..l  00  ©1  50 

Per  bag  . 1  25  @1  40 

Sweets,  Jersey,  per  cloth  top 

bbl  . 3  00  ©3  75 

Sweets,  Jersey,  yellow,  per  d. 

h.  bbl  . 2  50  ©3  25 

Sweets,  common,  per  bbl  . 1  50  ©)2  25 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  per  dozen 

bunches  . 3  50  ©4  50 

Extra  prime,  per  doz  . 2  50  ©3  00 

Prime,  per  doz  . 1  50  ©2  25 

Culls,  per  doz  . 1  00  ©)1  25 

Beets,  Florida,  per  crate  .  75  ©1  00 

Charleston,  per  100  bunches  ...2  00  ©5  00 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate  ..1  00  @3  (X) 

Cabbage,  Florida,  per  crate  _ 1  00  ©2  00 

Charleston,  per  crate  . 1  50  ©2  50 

N.  C.,  per  bbl-crate  . 1  00  ©2  00 

Celery,  Florida,  per  case  . 1  00  ©2  50 

Egg  plants,  Florida,  per  %-bbi 

box  . 1  00  ©2  50 

Kale,  Baltimore,  per  bbl  .  40  ©  50 

Long  Island,  per  bbl  .  4u  ©  GO 

Lettuce,  Long  Island,  per  bbl  ...1  50  662  50 

Southern,  per  bbl  . 1  00  @2  00 

Southern,  per  basket  .  50  @1  00 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate  _ l  30  ©1  40 

Havana,  per  crate  . 1  30  @1  50 

Egyptian,  per  bag  . 2  25  @2  40 

New  Orleans,  per  bag  . 1  50  ©1  60 

Domestic,  old,  per  bbl  . 1  00  ©2  00 


Peas,  Charleston,  per  basket  ...  50  ©1  25 

North  Carolina,  per  basket  ...1  00  ©4  25 

Peppers,  Florida,  per  carrier  ...1  (X)  ©2  00 

Radishes,  South’n,  per  basket  .  40  ©  60 


Nearby,  per  100  bunches  . 1  00  ©3  00 

Rhubarb,  per  100  bunches  . 1  00  @3  00 

Squash,  Florida,  white,  per 

crate  . 1  00  ©1  25 

Spinach,  L.  I.,  per  bbl  .  75  ©1  00 

String  beans,  Fla.,  per  basket  ..1  00  662  50 

Wax  per  crate  . 1  00  662  25 

Green,  per  basket  . 1  00  ©2  (X) 

Green,  per  crate  . 1  00  ©1  75 

Turnips,  N.  C.,  white,  per  bbl- 

crate  . 1  50  ©3  50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  prime,  per  car¬ 
rier  . 2  50  ©3  00 

Poor  to  good  . 1  00  ©2  25 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  very  convenient 
pocket  calendar  and  note  book  from  Wm. 
Cooper  &  Nephews,  142  Illinois  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  the  manufacturers  of  the  time-tested 
Cooper  sheep  dip.  They  inform  us  that 
they  will  be  glad  to  send  these  pocket 
books  gratis  to  any  of  our  readers  who 
ask  for  them  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
Incidentally  the  book  contains  some  in¬ 
formation  about  the  dip. 


“Boxal”  is  a  spraying  mixture  made  by 
the  Bowker  Chemical  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.  It  kills  bugs  and  blight  at  one 
shot.  You  do  not  have  to  use  two  mix¬ 
tures.  Put  it  in  water  and  let  it  go  and 
the  job  is  done. 

If  any  dairyman  is  thinking  of  building 
a  silo  this  season,  he  should  write  Geo.  D. 
Harder,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y.,  for  his  cata¬ 
logue  of  round  stave  silos.  It  contains  the 
most  complete  and  detailed  information 
and  illustrations  of  silos,  so  much  so  that 
we  have  found  it  valuable  for  hatidy  ref¬ 
erences  in  many  cases  ourselves. 

The  well-known  firm  of  berry  basket 
manufacturers,  A.  H.  Montague  &  Son,  120 
Warren  St.,  New  York  City,  have  added 
a  fruit  and  produce  department.  They 
are  well  equipped  for  this  new  line,  and 
those  of  our  leaders  who  have  had  dealings 
with  them  in  the  basket  trade  will  feel  as¬ 
sured  of  right  treatment  when  shipping 
them  produce. 

The  Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Lockport,  N. 
Y.,  have  got  up  an  automatic  spraying  ma¬ 
chine  which  will  interest  large  orchardists. 
A  150-gallon  tank  and  a  12-gallon  storage 
chamber  are  placed  on  a  wagon  witn  con¬ 
necting  machinery.  This  machine  is  oper¬ 
ated  from  a  drive  wheel  so  that  in  moving 
from  tree  to  tree  the  pressure  in  the  stor¬ 
age  chamber  is  pumped  up  to  about  130 
pounds.  This  pressure  gives  five  minutes' 
spraying  with  two  Vermorel  nozzles.  A 
hand  pump  is  also  provided  for  emerg¬ 
encies.  Fuller  description  of  it  will  be  sent 
on  application  of  parties  interested. 

Greasing  a  wagon  saves  horseflesh  and 
prolongs  the  usefulness  of  the  vehicle  as 
well  as  the  life  of  a  horse.  Friction  in  a 
wheel  cuts  away  both  boxing  in  the  wheel 
and  arm  of  the  axle,  and  the  first  thing  one 
knows  his  wheels  wobble,  if  a  box  of 
Frazer’s  axle  grease  and  a  wagon  jack  arc 
kept  handy,  the  greasing  is  not  liable  to  be 
neglected,  and  one  trip  will  more  than  pay 
for  the  whole  outfit.  This  grease  has  a 
good  body  and  wears  well,  but  it  is  better 
to  apply  oftener  than  necessary  than  run 
risks  of  heating  a  wheel,  or  using  up 
horseflesh  on  a  dry  one,  even  when  too 
loose  to  heat. 


Jersey  Cattle  Sale 

May  29,  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M., 

AT  THE  ALLENTOWN  STOCK  FARM, 

Allentown,  Pa. 

130  head  grandly  bred,  all  having  the  blood  of 
the  Champion  Winner  of  the  World's  Fair,  PKbRO 
3187.  A  rare  chance  to  secure  animals  of  superb 
breeding.  Apply  for  catalogue  to 

JEREMIAH  BOTH. 


ROUND  SILOS 

LABOR  1-2  SAVED. 

Also  best  Horse-power.  Thresher,  Clover- 
liuller,  Dog-power,  Rye  Thresher  ami 
Hinder,  Kanuing-mlU,  Feed-mill,  Suw- 
maeliine  (circular  mid  drag),  Land-roller, 
Steam  engine,  Ensilage  and  fodder-cutter, 
Shredder.  Root-cutter  mid  Corn-sheller. 
CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Manufacturer, 
Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 

tari-Tease  tell  what  you  wish  to  pur- 
chose. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  New  York  State  students.  Ex¬ 
tended  announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW.  F.  R.  C.  V.  S„  Director. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  Sale.  FRANK  DOKRRK,  Seigers,  Miss 


WE  CIO  A  WEEK  AND  expenses  to  men  with 
PAY  V I  Orlgs  to  Introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 
Send  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Parsons.  Kan 


ltook  of  Gold  Mines  Free  ! 

A  prominent  Denver  pnblishcrwho  isfamiliar  with 
every  phase  of  life  in  the  Cripple  Creek  (Colorado) 
gold  camp  has  just  published  a  volume  which  he  styles 
•‘Cripple  Creek  Illustrated."  The  book  coni  al  ns  nearly 
1(X)  views  of  the  big  gold  mines  of  the  camp,  a  correct 
map,  and  in  fact  a  world  of  information.  Full  reports 
of  ore  mined,  dividends  paid.  etc.  The  edition  cost 
$1,1X10  to  issue.  To  introduce  his  big  illustrated  weekly 
family  paper  (fou tided lS'.KI  he  will  send  youacopyof 
“Ciipple  Creek  Illustrated"  and  bis  paper  13  weeks  on 
trial  for  25c.  Clubs  of  5,  $1.  Stamps  taken.  Latest 
mining  news  and  western  stories.  Mention  our  paper 
when  you  write  and  address,  Illustrated  Weekly, 
Denver,  Colorado. 


G SO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  1’KODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  30  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


SPR//VC  LAMBS 

We  have  a  largo  trade  on  fancy  LAMBS,  CALVES 
ind  POULTRY  throughout  the  winter;  also,  HOT¬ 
HOUSE  PRODUCTS.  We  solicit  your  consignments, 
xnd  can  guarantee  tup  prices  for  fancy  stock. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


hay  Wanted. 

All  grades  in  strong  demand. 

High  prices  can  be  realized 
on  quick  shipments. 

F.  I).  HF W ITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New'  York. 
References:  Citizens  Hank  of  Locke,  N.  Y.,  and 
Liberty  National  of  New  York. 


or  halt,  no  matter  how'  hard  the  plowing  or  w'ork, 
or  how  deep  and  ugly  the  collar  and  harness  has 
made  the  sore,  if 


Veterinary 

Pixine 


is  applied.  This  journal  wouldn’t  hold  the  in¬ 
dorsement  telling  how  this  simple  old-fashioned 
and  scientific  ointment  cured  chronic  sores  and 
skin  diseases  on  domestic  animals  that  withstood 
every  other  known  resource.  It  is  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  for  blood  poisoning  to  set  in,  if  Veterinary 
Pixine  is  applied  to  the  wound.  Work  your  horse 
all  the  time,  relieves  instantly,  heals  immediately 
without  scab.  Money  refunded  if  it  fails. 

At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 


FRICK 


j  2-oz.  box, 

|  %-lb.  box, 


25c. 

50c. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Want  a  Watch? 


ir  NOT  YOUR 
BOY  DOES. 


For  several  years  during  May  we  have  given  our 
boys  a  chance  to  get  a  new  watch.  This  is  the  most 
tempting  offer  ever  made  them.  The  watch  is  full 
size,  stem-wind  and  set,  nickel  finish,  and  warranted 
to  keep  accurate  time.  It  is  just  the 
kind  of  watch  to  stand  hard  knocks  by 
hoys  or  workingmen.  For  just  one 
month,  May — no  longer,  no  shorter — 
we  will  send  them  to  our  folks  for  less 
than  they  cost  by  the  thousand.  Any 
time  during  May  you  may  send  us  one 
new  subscription,  and  SI. 75,  and  15  cents 
extra  for  postage  and  registering  the 
watch,  and  we  will  send  you  the  watch 
and  the  new  rose  Ruby  Queen  to  the  new 
subscriber.  Of  course,  you  get  the  SI 
for  the  new  subscription,  including  rose, 
so  that  the  watch  will  cost  you  only 
75  cents,  besides  postage.  If  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  watch,  we  will  return  all  the 
money.  Now,  do  not  delay  until  June,  and  then  ask  whether  we  will  send  the 
watch.  We  positively  will  not  do  so  after  June  1.  We  do  this  to  increase  our  new 
subscriptions  for  May.  If  you  want  a  watch,  now  is  the  time. 
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Last  week  I  visited  the  home  of  a 
subscriber  who  had  received  a  Ruby 
Queen  rase.  The  plant  had  had  nice 
care,  but  the  leaves  curled  up  and  were 
falling  off,  and  it  was  feared  that  it  was 
dying.  This  was  a  needless  alarm. 
The  plant  was  all  right,  and  will  soon 
leaf  out  again  if  the  care  be  continued. 
See  note  in  reference  to  it  on  page  340. 

Orders  are  coming  in  fast  for  that 
watch  which  we  offer  as  a  75-cent  bar 
gain  for  the  month  of  x.iay.  If  you  want 
it  and  'bestir  yourself  quick  in  getting 
the  new  subscriber,  you  will  be  safe  in 
promising  the  new  rose  all  this  month. 
No  roses  are  being  sent  out  this  week; 
possibly  none  next  week.  We  shall  re¬ 
port  when  all  have  been  sent,  so  that  if 
any  have  been  missed  or  gone  astray, 
they  may  be  supplied.  Do  not  write 
about  it  yet  if  you  have  not  received  it, 
as  you  are  probably  on  the  list  at  the 
nursery,  waiting  for  the  proper  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plants,  which  we  shall  begin 
sending  out  May  21. 

MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

JCE. — The  indications  are  that  (lie  price 
in  this  city  for  the  coming1  season  will  bo 
00  cents  per  100— about  double  what  It  was 
last  year.  This  is  far  higher  than  in  the 
majority  of  large  towns  throughout  the 
country,  where  prices  range  from  15  to  40 
cents  per  100.  In  New  Orleans  competi¬ 
tion  keeps  it  down  to  15  cents.  There  is 
no  competition  here.  One  company  has 
swallowed  up  all  of  the  others,  and  ap¬ 
parently  controls  the  available  supply  for 
this  market.  Like  many  other  concerns, 
this  ice  trust  Is  in  business,  for  the  money 
it  can  make,  and  is  not  going  to  be  trou¬ 
bled  with  conscientious  scruples  about 
charging  an  extravagant  price  for  a  house¬ 
hold  necessity.  Probably  few  who  live  in 
the  country,  where  shade,  pure  air  and 
cool  water  are  plentiful,  have  any  idea 
how  necessary  a  little  ice  is  for  the  poor, 
who  are  crowded  together  like  sheep  in  the 
tenement  sections  of  the  city.  During 
periods  of  extreme  heat  these  houses  are 
like  ovens,  and  the  streets  are  not  much 
better,  for  the  pavements  and  brick  walls 
do  not  get  cooled  during  the  night.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that,  if  the  price  of  ice  is 
prohibitive,  the  suffering  among  these  peo¬ 
ple  must  be  great  and  the  deatli  rate  high. 

“FANCY  ALBION  BALDWINS.”— This 
sign  on  a  street  fruit  stand  attracted  my 
attention.  The  apples  were  of  medium 
size,  high-colored  and  hard.  The  flavor 
was  excellent,  and  they  were  more  juicy 
than  any  other  Baldwins  I  have  bought  on 
the  street  recently.  In  fact  the  quality 
was  unusually  good  for  this  time  of  year. 

I  was  unable  to  learn  who  the  grower  was, 
as  the  Italian  fruit  seller  did  not  know 
much  about  them  except  that  they  were 
Baldwins  from  Albion,  N.  Y.,  which  he 
had  bought  of  some  one  in  the  market. 
It  is  evident  that  the  grower  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  caring  for  an  orchard.  He 
had  given  the  sun  a  chance  to  get  at  the 
fruit,  and  had  not  let  the  worms  carry 
the  trees  away  bodily.  Then  whoever 
handled  them  after  picking  knew  something 
about  the  proper  method  of  storing  fruit. 
Ignorance  of  these  things  is  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  what  puts  so  many  poor  apples  on 
the  market,  particularly  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Within  a  week  I  have  eaten  Bald¬ 
wins  of  good  size,  but  with  less  flavor  and 
juice  than  a  respectable  squash.  No  won¬ 
der  that  the  average  man  who  buys  them 
concludes  that  it  is  getting  too  late  in  the 
Spring  for  apples,  and  resolves  to  get 
oranges  in  the  future.  There  is  no  reason- 
why,  after  seasons  of  plenty,  there  should 
not  be  a  supply  of  good  apples  in  this 
market  until  nearly  June  1.  They  would 
sell  well  if  of  A1  quality,  and  the  growers 
and  packers  have  this  matter  largely  in 
their  own  hands. 

MAKING  BAR  IRON.— I  stopped  a  few 
minutes  at  a  small  rolling  mill.  A  chunk 
of  white-hot  iron  about  four  feet  long  and 
six  inches  square  was  taken  from  the  fur¬ 


nace  with  tongs,  and  rushed  along  on  a 
trolley  wire  to  the  rolls.  There  two  men 
took  charge  of  it— one  each  side  of  the 
rolls.  When  it  came  through  on  one  side, 
the  workman  grabbed  one  end  with  his 
tongs  and  started  it  back  through  the  next 
smaller  set.  For  the  particular  size  of 
iron  that  they  were  making  at  the  time,  it 
went  through  14  series  of  rolls,  and,  fin¬ 
ished,  was  about  30  feet  long,  and  l*4x% 
inch  wide  and  thick.  The  whole  process 
took  about  a  minute.  When  finished,  two 
men  took  the  bar,  still  red  hot,  one  at  each 
end,  whipped  it  up  and  down  like  a  rope, 
straightened  out  the  kinks,  and,  when  about 
cool,  laid  it  on  a  pile  with  others.  The 
heaviest  and  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
work  seemed  to  be  handling  the  white-hot 
chunk  through  the  first  four  or  five  rollers. 
The  men  wore  large  glasses  to  protect  their 
eyes  from  the  sparks,  which  flew  In  all  di¬ 
rections.  They  made  no  mistakes.  A 
misstep  would  have  burned  them,  perhaps 
fatally.  It  is  very  exhausting  to  stand 
within  a  few  inches  of  such  a  white-hot 
mass,  do  the  heavy  lifting  and  make  the 
quick  motions  necessary.  When  the  bar 
was  finished,  the  men  instantly  sat  down 
for  a  few  seconds’  rest  until  the  next  piece 
was  ready,  even  though  they  were  big 
muscular  fellows  who  looked  as  though 
they  could  outwork  two  or  three  ordinary 
men.  ’the  old  saying  about  its  being  un¬ 
wise  to  fool  with  a  buzz  saw  or  dynamo 
will  apply  here.  It  is  well  for  a  greenhorn 
to  keep  out  of  the  business  end  of  a  roll¬ 
ing  mill,  as  he  is  liable  to  stop  on  some 
things  and  take  hold  of  others  that  will 
make  him  wish  for  ice.  w.  w.  h. 


THE  SHORT  PACKAGE  LAW. 

The  provision  relating  to  apple  barrels 
has  had  a  year’s  trial,  and  that  covering 
small  fruit  packages  is  now  being  tested. 
Below  are  the  ideas  of  some  dealers  and 
officials  in  this  city  regarding  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  these  laws 

Charles  Forster  says:  "My  opinion  is 
that  the  law  in  regard  to  apple  barrels 
has  been  generally  respected  during  the 
season  that  is  past.  The  old  stock  of 
short  barrels  is  being  worked  off,  and  it 
is  my  opinion  that  short  barrels  will  not 
be  manufactured  in  the  future  in  any 
quantity,  unless  under  special  instructions 
and  for  special  purposes.  The  enactment 
of  the  law  creating  a  standard  barrel  for 
tlie  State  of  New  York  lias  met  with  such 
general  approval  by  apple  growers,  deal¬ 
ers  and  exporters  that  other  States  are 
moving  in  the  same  direction.  A  Vir¬ 
ginia  Senator  obtained  a  copy  of  the  New 
York  law,  and  has  succeeded  in  having  the 
same  enactment  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  that  State.  It  is  understood  that 
Maine  is  moving  in  the  same  line,  and  that 
there  will  soon  be  a  standard  barrel  law 
in  that  State.  The  size  of  the  present  bar¬ 
rel  is  meeting  with  approval  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  law  in  regard  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  package  for  small  fruits  is  just  now 
coming  into  operation,  and  at  the  moment 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  forecast  the  re¬ 
sults.” 

Olivit  Bros,  say:  "We  are  in  favor  of 
honest  measure  and  full-sized  packages, 
but  doubt  whether  this  law  in  regard  to 
short  small  fruit  packages  wall  be  enforced. 
These  goods  are  sold  on  their  merits,  and 
customers  pay  for  what  they  buy.  If  they 
buy  a  short  quart,  they  don’t  pay  so  much 
lor  it.  It  is  also  argued  that  this  law  can 
apply  only  to  goods  packed  in  this  State, 
anti  that  fruits  sold  in  original  packages 
from  other  States  cannot  be  held  account¬ 
able  to  it.  Most  of  the  irregular-sized 
packages  we  receive  come  from  the  South. 
Wo  do  not  anticipate  much  trouble  with 
the  State  and  nearby  product.  If  custom¬ 
ers  manifested  any  interest  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  law,  something  might  bo 
done,  but  the  majority  of  them  care  noth¬ 
ing  about  it,  and  would  not  support  the 
dealers  in  any  efforts  in  this  line.” 

A.  F.  Young  says:  “I  believe  we  ought 
to  have  uniform  packages  for  small  fruits. 
The  law  compelling  this  Is  not  enforced, 
and  will  not  be  respected  until  an  example 
is  made  of  some  of  the  violators.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  dozen  arrests  were  made  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  city.  There  would  be  no 
trouble  to  obtain  convictions  on  proper 
evidence.  The  news  would  spread  all 
through  the  markets,  and  shippers  would 
be  notified  that  they  must  send  no  more 
short  packages  here  unless  properly 
marked.  1  would  not  recommend  undue 


harshness  or  excessive  fines,  but  until  some 
definite  move  is  made  in  this  direction,  and 
people  find  out  that  there  is  really  some 
idea  of  enforcing  the  law,  it  will  not 
amount  to  anything.” 

The  City  Clerk  says  that,  while  the  law  is 
a  State  measure,  no  adequate  means  seem 
to  have  been  provided  by  the  Legislature 
for  its  enforcement.  This  has  been  left 
to  the  local  authorities,  and  many  of  these 
have  more  ground  now  than  they  can 
thoroughly  cover.  For  instance,  in  New 
York  City  the  Inspectors  of  Weights  and 
Measures  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 
Bach  one  has  his  district,  and  is  supposed 
to  get  over  the  territory  at  least  once  a 
year  to  inspect  the  weights  and  measures. 
Any  cases  of  violation  of  this  short-pack¬ 
age  law  that  they  meet  in  going  their 
rounds  are  attended  to.  Also  complaints 
sent  to  the  City  Clerk  will  have  prompt 
attention  by  the  inspectors  in  whoso  dis¬ 
tricts  they  are.  Several  cases  of  this  sort 
have  been  investigated,  and  the  offenders 
dealt  with  where  found  guilty. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

I  think  that  strawberries  are  hardly  equal 
to  former  years,  either  in  acreage  or  con¬ 
dition.  The  excessive  drought  of  last  sea¬ 
son  prevented  new  beds  from  forming 
properly,  and  many  old  patches  from  being 
cleaned  out,  which  has  diminished  that 
acreage  quite  considerably.  Early  Harvest 
blackberries,  the  older  plantations,  are  in¬ 
jured  somewhat  by  Winter,  but  new  plant¬ 
ings  are  looking  line.  JLucretla  dewberries 
are  fair  on  the  whole,  while  Miller  Red 
raspberry  will  be  a  light  crop,  caused  by 
the  poor  wood  growth  made  last  season. 
On  the  whole  l  think  prospects  better  than 
last  season,  but  not  as  good  as  in  former 
years.  Peaches,  pears  and  most  varieties 
of  apples  promise  well.  c.  b. 

Milford,  Del. 

The  acreage  of  strawberries  is  consider¬ 
ably  smaller  than  in  1899,  but  plants  are 
healthy  and  promise  a  full  crop.  The  same 
is  true  of  all  small  fruits,  and  in  fact  of 
tree  fruits  also.  The  weather  during  the 
blossoming  period  was  never  more  favor¬ 
able  and  there  is  a  magnificent  prospect 
for  the  fruit  crop  of  this  Peninsula. 
Peaches,  pears  and  plums  are  setting  fine¬ 
ly.  Apples  now  in  blossom  and  every 
variety  full.  This  Peninsula  is  likely  to  be 
the  Mecca  of  fruit  buyers  this  season. 


NpRANGE  Co.  Milk  Producers— A  meet¬ 
ing  of  milk  producers  was  recently  held 
at  Goshen,  Orange  County,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  organization.  E.  V.  R. 
Gardner  was  chairman  and  J.  E.  Wells 
secretary.  After  considerable  discussion 
it  was  voted  to  organize  under  t lie  general 
plan  of  the  Five  States  Milk  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation,  although  it  was  expected  that 
Orange  County  would  form  really  an  in¬ 
dependent  organization.  It  was  stated  by 
representatives  of  the  Five  States  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  progress  is  being  made  towards 
the  actual  sale  of  milk,  and  we  hear  the 
same  report  from  other  sources.  No  one 
yet  seems  ready  to  give  any  definite  state¬ 
ment  about  it,  but  the  general  feeling  is 
that  when  the  farmers  once  absolutely  se¬ 
cure  control  of  the  milk,  they  can  sell  it 
to  better  advantage.  Another  meeting  will 
be  held  on  May  15,  at  Goshen,  to  perfect 
the  new  organization. 


Machinery. 
A  full  llneofFi 
Ensilage  C 
Fodder  Shr 
ders,  with  Self-Fi 
Ensilage  or  Pi 
Tables.  Strain 
away  orSwivel  Carrh 
Send  for  Catalogue  u 
prices  to 

J.  K.  WILDER  A  SOI 
Monroe,  Mich. 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

For  Steam,  Gas  and  Water.  Good  as  new. 

Tested,  Re-painted,  Re-threaded  and  coup¬ 
lings  furnished.  Ranging  in  lengths  to  20  feet. 

ALL  SIZES.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  *>7  of  merchan¬ 
dise  for  HOME,  FARM  AND  FIELD  — 
and  Receivers’  Sales. 
Rooting,  KlumDing  Material,  Hardware,  Cloth¬ 
ing,  Dry  Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Tools,  Ma-  _ 

chinery,Ao.,Ac..  Ac..  AT  HALF  PRICE. 

W.  3ith  &  I  in  Sti, 
CHICAGO. 


_  x, 

from  Sheriff  s’ 

Roofing,  Plumbini 
ing.  Dry  Goods,  1 
chinery,  Ao„  Ac.,  <! 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 1 


When  baby  comes  to  tlie  home  it  will 
bind  the  wife  closer  to  the  husband,  or 
it  will  gradually  tend  to  cut  her  off  from 
bis  companship.  A  sickly  mother  loses 
in  physical  charm,  and  often  in  temper 
and  disposition.  A  fretful  child  is  a 
trial,  even  to  loving  parents.  The  use 
of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
prepares  the  wife  for  motherhood.  It 
strengthens  the  body,  and  induces  a 
healthy  condition  of  mind,  free  from 
anxiety  or  fear.  It  makes  the  baby’s 
advent  practically  painless.  The  mother 
being  healthy  her  child  is  healthy,  and 
a  healthy  child  is  a  happy  child,  a  joy 
to  the  parents,  linking  them  together 
with  a  new  bond  of  affection. 

There  is  no  opium,  cocaine  or  other 
narcotic  in  ”  P'avorite  Prescription.” 

"  X  read  what  your  medicine  has  done  for 
other  people,”  writes  Mrs.  E-’win  XI.  Gardner, 
of  Beech  wood,  Norfolk  Co..  Mass.,  Box  70,  "so 
thought  I  would  try  it,  and  I  found  it  a  blessing 
to  me  and  family.  I  took  your  medicine  a 
year  wlien  I  had  a  ten  pound  girl.  I  had  tlie 
easiest  time  I  ever  had  with  any  of  my  three 
children,  and  I  have  been  very  well  ever  since. 
I  took  three  bottles  of  ‘  Favorite  Prescription,’ 
three  of  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery,’  and  three 
vials  of  1  Pellets.’  Before  I  took  your  medicine 
I  only  weighed  135  pounds,  and  now  I  weigh 
175  pounds.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  sick 
headache. 


The  Domestic  Sheep. 

rts  Culture  and  General  Management. 
By  Henry  Stewart.  An  up-to-date  book 
on  sheep.  The  most  scientific,  practical 
and  useful  book  ever  published  on  this 
subject.  Indorsed  by  the  world’s  high¬ 
est  authorities,  press  and  sheep  public 
everywhere.  It  contains  372  pages  of 
“  boiled-down  ”  knowledge  and  165  plates 
illustrating  the  recognized  breeds  and 
every  department  of  sheep  life.  Price, 
$1.50  postpaid,  or  free  for  a  club  of  four 
subscriptions  at  $1  each. 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED 

TOURIST  PARTIES  TO 


California 


If  you  are  going  to  California  and  wish 
to  save  expense,  yet  travel  In  safety  and 
comfort,  Investigate  those  “once-a-week 
parties.”  They  leavo  every  Wednesday 
from  both  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  joining 
at  Denver.  Then  past  the  grandest  scenery 
in  the  world,  over  the  Denver  &  llio  Graudo 
Railroad.  A  few  hours’  stop  to  see  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  on  via  Ogden  and  tho 
Southern  Pacific  Railway.  A  special  agent 
is  in  charge  of  each  party,  and  tho  cars  are 
comfortable  and  exquisitely  clean.  Write 
for  a  folder  giving  full  particulars  and  send 
6  cents  In  postage  for  our  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  book  on  California.  It  is  a  work  of  art. 
P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Keystone  Adjustable  Weeder 

and  Shallow  Cultivator. 

Can  be  expanded  to  7 %  feet.  Narrowed  to  30  inches. 


Points  of  Superiority  over  a  Straight  Frame  Weeder. 

It  is  adjustable  both  as  to  depth  and  width.  Can  be  narrowei 
to  .10  in.,  and  expanded  to  7%  ft.  When  narrowed  up  to  30  in 
xt  can  be  used  between  the  rows,  working  close  to  the  plants— 
long  after  sti’aig'ht-frame  Weeders  are  .set  aside.  Beinj 
A -shaped  it  is  not  only  stronger,  but  adapts  itself  much  bette: 
to  uneven  surface  than  a  straight  frame  weeder.  It  lias  n< 
shafts,  therefore  no  horse  lost  motion,  and  will  not  jump.  Teetl 
are  strong  and  pliable,  and  have  blunt  points,  which  is  im 
portant  when  working  sensitive  plants. 

Write  for  Weeder  Booklet. 

Kevstone  Farm  Machine  Co.,  York  Pa., 


10  styles  of  Corn  Planters,  all 
arranged  so  that  operator  can 
always  see  the  corn  dropping. 


12  styles  of  Cultivators  with 
all  latest  improvements. 

20  styles  of  Corn  Shellers;  also 
Harrows,  Field  Rollers,  Feed 
Cutters,  etc. 


Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and 

SAVE  MONEY. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Angora  Goat  Question. 

Is  the  Angora  goat  a  profitable  thing  to 
breed?  I  have  about  20  acres  of  wild  land, 
well  watered,  that  I  think  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  a  flock  of  goats.  j.  s.  s. 

Ben  Avon,  Pa. 

Since  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington  published  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Angora  goat,  we  have  been  crowded 
with  letters  like  this  one.  Our  own 
opinion  is  that  the  true  place  for  the 
Angora  is  on  the  rough,  wide  ranges  of 
Texas  or  the  far  Western  States.  We 
think  a  flock  of  well-bred  sheep  will  pay 
better  on  most  eastern  farms.  If  any¬ 
one  knows  better,  we  would  like  to  be 
told  why. 

Cases  tor  Shipping  Cream. 

I  would  like  a  can  or  case  to  protect 
cream  from  the  effects  of  heat  while  being 
shipped  to  customers  during  the  hot  days 
in  Summer.  I  use  a  cream  separator,  and 
wish  to  ship,  about  the  middle  of  the 
next  day,  the  cream  which  I  take  from 
the  milk  at  night,  and  also  send  the  morn¬ 
ing  cream  at  the  same  time.  If  all  cream 
is  kept  in  a  cooler,  except  while  being 
shipped,  would  it  remain  sweet  and  in  good 
condition  for  table  use  24  to  30  hours  after 
being  separated?  Would  it  be  better  to 
mix  the  cream  taken  from  the  milk  at 
night  with  that  taken  in  the  morning? 
How  cold  should  the  cooler  be  kept?  Would 
60  to  62  degrees  answer?  s.  w.  c. 

Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 

'For  shipping  cream  in  bottles,  the 
Fibre  Conduit  Company  makes  a  case 
which  is  said  to  answer  the  purpose  ad¬ 
mirably.  This  company  put  up  the  cases 
in  boxes  containing  15  quarts  and  24 
pints,  or  will  sell  the  cases  separately, 
if  desired.  These  fiber  cases  are  said  to 
prevent  freezing  in  Winter,  as  well  as 
keeping  the  contents  of  the  bottle  cool  in 
Summer.  When  cream  is  shipped  in  the 
ordinary  40-quart  can  a  heavy  quilted 
canvas  sack  is  used,  which  slips  over  the 
top  of  the  can,  covering  its  whole  sur¬ 
face.  Cream  that  is  properly  cooled  and 
shipped  should  remain  sweet  for  use  30 
hours  after  being  separated.  There 
would  be  no  advantage  in  mixing  the 
night  and  morning  cream,  and  it 
should  not  be  done  unless  both  are 
equally  cool;  60  degrees  will  not  answer. 
The  cream  should  be  cooled  to  40  or  45 
degrees  as  soon  as  possible  after  sepa¬ 
rating.  The  cooling  would  best  be  done 
by  ice  water,  so  as  to  be  more  rapid  and 
thorough.  l.  a. 

Pullets  and  Old  Hens. 

Some  experiments  at  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Station  gave  a  good  hint  in  favor  of 
separating  old  hens  from  pullets.  The 
New  Testament  warns  against  putting 
“new  wine  in  old  bottles,”  lest  the  bottle 
burst  and  the  wine  be  lost.  Experienced 
breeders,  no  doubt,  have  learned  that  for 
best  results  in  egg  production,  pullets 
should  be  yarded  with  pullets  and  hens 
with  hens.  That  is,  let  the  birds  to  be 
yarded  and  fed  together  be  of  one  year’s 
hatching  and  of  as  nearly  like  ages  as 
may  be  convenient.  Some  breeders  may 
not  have  thought  of  this,  and  many 
amateurs  will  find  in  it  a  new  idea.  This 
year,  having  a  flock  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  fowls  that  were  well  bred  and 
from  which  accident  had  prevented  sav¬ 
ing  as  many  pullets  as  desired,  we  pen¬ 
ned  mature  hens  with  pullets,  to  watch 
the  effect  in  the  light  of  individual  egg 
.  records.  We  seem  to  have  confirmation 
of  the  above  in  the  laying.  Responsive 
to  the  feeding,  the  pullets  began  to  lay 
early,  but  old  hens  became  too  fat.  Re¬ 
ducing  the  feed  checked  the  eggs  from 
the  best  pullets,  and  the  hens  have  been 
outlaying  them.  Had  we  persisted  in 
the  feeding  best  suited  to  the  pullets,  our 
hens  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
found,  one  at  a  time,  dead  on  tne  roost, 
or  elsewhere.  But  we  have  to  accept  a 
poorer  egg  record  from  the  promising 


pullets  than  had  been  expected.  “There 
is  an  opinion  among  the  women  of  our 
State  that  chicks  hatched  out  in  May  are 
hard  to  raise.”  This  comes  in  a  letter 
from  a  man  who  deals  largely  with 
farmers.  It  is  true,  because  vermin  has 
had  a  chance  to  become  numerous  in  the 
warm  weatner  up  to  this  time,  and  too 
little  attention  is  given  to  reducing  their 
numbers.  frank  e.  emery. 

Capturing  Wild  Ganders. 

Accounts  have  been  given  of  the  use  of 
wild  ganders  by  Rhode  Island  goose  breed¬ 
ers.  These  ganders  are  used  to  produce 
“mongrels,”  which  are  highly  prized  by 
epicures.  We  are  asked  how  the  wild  birds 
are  obtained.  Mr.  H.  D.  Miner  is  a  large 
breeder,  and  he  reports  as  follows: 

The  wild  ganders  are  shot  and  are 
wing-tipped.  They  will  mate  sometimes 
at  two  years  old,  but  more  times  they  do 
not  mate  until  three  years  old,  and  some¬ 
times  will  never  mate.  The  wild  geese 
that  we  breed  from  were  purchased  from 
an  old  sea  captain,  and  obtained  in 
South  Carolina,  and  are  what  are  called 
the  Greenland  geese.  We  keep  them  in 
a  pen  and  mate  them  with  an  African 
goose.  They  will  seldom  mate  with  more 
than  one  goose.  There  are  more  than 
one  kind  of  wild  goose;  the  wild  Canada 
geese  are  very  small.  We  do  not  care 
to  breed  from  them,  as  they  raise  very 
small  mongrels.  The  mongrels  that  I 
raised  dressed  20  pounds.  I  have  them 
for  sale  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

“Hew”  Way  of  Handling  Corn  Fodder. 

At  a  farmers’  institute  this  year,  a  State 
speaker  advocated  that  ail  those  farmers 
who  have  no  silo  and  can’i  have  one,  should 
cut  their  corn  at  the  usual  time,  tie  it  in 
sheaves  and  shock  it,  not  too  many  sheaves 
on  a  shock,  leave  it  there  two  or  three 
weeks,  then  haul  it  home,  without  husking 
it  first;  put  it  under  roof,  set  is  up  the 
same  way  as  in  the  shock;  when  eight  feet 
wide  run  a  partition  through,  and  proceed 
the  same  way  as  before.  When  beginning 
to  feed  it,  cut  it  up,  corn  and  all,  and  feed 
that  way  with  bran,  etc.,  stating  that  there 
would  be  some  loss,  but  no  time  would  be 
needed  to  husk  corn,  haul  it  home  and 
again  to  the  mill  and  pay  toll.  Would  you 
recommend  his  plan?  How  much  dry  mat¬ 
ter,  protein  and  carbohydrates  and  fat  do 
we  find  in  such  corn  fodder?  d.  m.  s. 

Zionsville,  Pa. 

I  certainly  would  not  recommend  this 
plan  until  I  knew  more  about  it.  I  am 
very  much  of  the  opinion  that  one  would 
get  more  fertilizer  than  carbohydrates 
and  fa-t  in  corn  handled  in  this  manner. 
I  do  not  understand  where  to  put  the 
partition  “when  shock  is  eight  feet 
wide,”  at  the  side  or  on  top?  If  put  at 
the  side,  one  would  need  considerable 
“roof”  to  cover  corn  from  20  acres;  or 
if  in  the  mow  and  partition  on  top  of 
shocks,  then  considerable  muscle  would 
be  needed  to  elevate  wilted  shocks  of 
corn  from  same  number  of  acres.  Corn¬ 
stalks,  to  come  from  mow  in  prime  con¬ 
dition,  must  be  well  cured  when  put  in. 
It  takes  but  little  to  make  them  moldy 
and  off  flavor.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  have  this  State  speaker  give  his  ac¬ 
tual  experience  along  this  line  in  the 
columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  h.  s.  w. 

Lysander,  N.  Y. 

Broadcast  the  Alfalfa. 

Seedsmen  recommend  sowing  Alfalfa  in 
drills,  12  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  keeping 
it  cultivated  for  a  winie.  if  your  readers 
have  had  any  experience  with  this  method 
of  seeding,  it  might  be  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  Alfalfa  literature.  a.  n.  b. 

Marshfield,  Vt. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  a  broadcast 
sowing  of  Alfalfa  will  be,  in  the  long 
run,  found  preferable  to  seeding  in 
drills.  Our  experiments,  begun  in  1897 
and  continued  only  through  three  years, 
showed  that  the  yield  from  the  drilled 
plot  was  greater  in  the  year  in  which  it 
was  seeded,  but  that  in  the  following 
years  the  broadcast  plot  gave  the  largest 


yield.  Unfortunately,  the  land  upon 
which  this  experiment  was  being  con¬ 
ducted  was  required  for  other  purposes, 
and  the  experiment  was  not  continued 
long  enough  to  obtain  positive  data. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  my  judgment  that  the 
broadcasting  is  entirely  practicable.  The 
yield  on  the  acre  now  under  experiment 
at  the  Station,  seeded  in  1898,  was  eight 
tons  in  that  year,  20.26  tons  in  1899,  and 
at  present  writing,  May  4,  it  looks  better 
than  a  year  ago  on  the  same  date,  av¬ 
eraging  12  inches  in  height,  having 
passed  the  Winter  practically  without 
loss.  There  have  been  more  inquiries 
concerning  Alfalfa  this  Spring  than  ever 
before,  and  I  think  that  a  large  number 
of  farmers  in  the  State  intend  to  make 
their  first  trial.  The  Station  is  now  seed¬ 
ing  two  acres  as  a  further  experiment. 

[prof.]  e.  b.  voorhees. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 


A  Dairy  Bear.— During  a  recent  debate 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  Senator  Pet- 
tus,  of  Alabama,  told  the  story  of  a 
Southern  preacher: 

"He  took  his  place  in  the  pulpit.  He 
had  a  good  congregation  and  very  at¬ 
tentive.  These  people  up  there  have  a 
profound  reverence  for  the  Master.  He 
said:  ‘Brethren,  my  text  this  morning  will 
be  the  following:  ‘Seven  sons  did  Milcah 
bear  to  Enon.’  Now,  if  you  look  at  the 
commentary  you  may  find  various  mean¬ 
ings  to  this  text,  but,  taking  a  common 
sense  view  of  it,  I  will  says  this:  I  expect 
old  Enon  was  sick  and  the  doctor  told  his 
seven  sons  (strong,  active  fellows)  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  he  Should  have 
milk.  Therefore,  the  seven  sons  went  out 
to  look  for  the  cows,  and  they  could  not 
find  them  anywhere  in  the  whole  neighbor¬ 
hood.  But  they  came  across  a  she-bear, 
and  they  milked  her  and  carried  the  milk 
to  Enon.  And  so  it  was  writ:  'Seven  sons 
did  milk  a  bear  unto  Enon.’  ” 


Is  a  standard  and  tested  remedy  for  all 
those  ailments  to  which  horse  flesh  is 
heir.  Colic,  Distemper,  Epizootic, 
Pink  Eye,  Pneumonia,  Founder,  etc., 
all  yield  readily  to  its  treatment.  A 
Sure  Cure  for  Thrush.  Curbs,  Splints, 
etc.,  promptly  killed  and  cured.  It 
does  not  change  the  hair  or  leave  a  scar. 

Used  and  endorsed 
by  the  Adams 
Express  Company. 


Cures 


It  should  be  kept 
in  every  stable,  for 
prompt  application 
may  save  a  blemish 
on  your  horse.  That  may  save  $50  on 
his  selling  price. 

For  mile  ut  nil  druggists  or  sent  direct 
on  receipt  of  price— 50c.  Sample  of  either 
Elixir  for  6c  in  stamps  to  pay  postage.  Splen¬ 
did  100-paire  book,  “Veterlnury  Experi¬ 
ence”  mailed  free. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  Sole  Proprietor, 

80  Heverly  Street*  Boston,  .Mum-. 
Beware  of  all  so-called  Elixirs,  none  genuine  but  Tuttles. 

Horse  Ailments 


»Vaii  Ilf  Sell  to  know  how  to  raise  CALVES 
I  OU  TV  I5n  cheaply  and  successfully  with¬ 
out  milk,  write  to  J.  W.  BARWELL,  Waukegan  Ill 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


hite  Leghorn  Eggs. — 50c.  per  dozen. 
New  illustrated  photo.  Circular  free. 

SEYMOUR  BISHOP,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. — Prize  win¬ 
ners  wherever  shown.  Eggs,  $2  per  sitting. 

JOHN  H.  JANNEY,  Brighton,  Md. 


Wyandottes,  Golden,  Silver  and  White. 
Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn.  Eggs  $1  per  15,  $1.50  per 
30.  Catalogue  free.  CARSON  &  SON8,  Rutland,  O. 


Bn  n  —Thompson  &  Bradley  Eggs  only.  Cir- 
■  I  i  III  cular  and  2c.  stamp  for  your  name. 
Prices  right.  Smith’s  Potato  Farm,  Manchester,  N.Y 


Thoroughbred  Bar.,  Wh.  &  Bf.  P.  Rock,  Lt.,  Dk.& 
I  Bf.  Brahma,  Br.,  Bf„  Wh.  &  Blk.  Leg.,  Bf„  Gol.  & 
Wh.  Wy’dotte,  B.  Langs.,  Bf.  Coch.,  B.  Min..S.8.Ham- 
burg.  Eggs,  15  $1 ;  40  $2.  H.  K.  Mohr,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Dnill  TRY  A11  the  lea(linK  varieties.  Fowls 
r  UUL  I  It  V  and  eggs  for  sale.  Illustrated  cat. 
free.  J.  A.  &  W.  S.  Harrison,  Box  7.  Henry,  Ill. 


FCCO  THAT  HATCH  Br.  and  W.  Rocks,  S.  and  Wh. 
Llibo  mill  Hit  loll  Wyandottes.  $1.50  per  15.  Br. 
and  Wh.  Leghorns,  $1  per  13.  Wh.  Holland  Turkey 
eggs,  $2  per  9.  WM.  McCABE,  Kelsey,  Ohio. 


White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Plymouth 
CUUw  Rock  eggs,  $4  per  100.  Also  a  few  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  at  $1  to  $1.50  each,  Thomp¬ 
son  strain.  Cir.free.  CHAS.  H.  RUE,  Minerva,  O. 


INCUBATOR  EGGS 

from  purebred  White  Wyandottes.  $3  per  100. 
SILAS  DEAN.  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Our  Famous  White  Wyandottes 

are  JayiDg  so  well  that  we  cut  the  price  In  one-half 
for  eggs  that  hatch.  $1  per  13;  $5  per  100.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  J.  E.  STEVENSON,  Columbus,  N.  J 


FOR 

SALE 


EGGS 

For  Hatching. 

BIRDS 

For  Breeding. 


8.  C.  Br.  Leghorns. 
8.  C.  Bl.  Mlnorcas. 
B.  P.  Rocks. 

G.  8.  Bantams. 

Cln.  Tumb.  Pigeons 
Homer  Pigeons. 


(iUERNSET  CATTLE,  all  ages,  both  sexes. 


M.  SAGER,  ORANGEVILLE,  PA. 
Knob  Mountain  Poultry  and  Stock  Farm 


H.E.VAN  DEMAN &S0N 

S.  C.  J V.  and  B.  Leghorns. 

We  make  a  specialty  of 
Extra  Early  Fertile  Eggs,  from 
ourwinners  at  Washington  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Shows. 

$1  per  15;  $3  per  50;  $5  per  100. 
BELGIAN  HARKS.  $lto$4  per  pair. 
Eastern  Shore  Poultry  Yards, 
Box  11,  Parksley,  Va. 
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Southdowns,  Ewes  and  Lambs.  Also  a  few  pet 
Lambs.  Paul  Thomson,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  beBt  Dreeding  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlet  and  prices  free.  LightBrahma 
cockerels  $1  apiece.  C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y 


Reg.  Poland  Chinas, Berk- 

shires  &  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  sowb  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  hard  times  prices  and  free 
olroular.  Hamilton  St.  Co.,  Rosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


Some  GOOD  yonng 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOK  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  nn 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


PIICDKICCVC- 1 Choice,  WELL-BRED  8TOCK 
UUCnllOCI  O  at  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
The  uuernseys  are  the  most  Economical  Producers 
of  the  highest  natural-colored  milk  and  butter. 
Q  DC  PI  A  I  |in\A/-Some  Choice  Mature  Breed- 
OrLulnL  ilUn  ingBulls  and  good  Bull  Calves 
Write,  CLOVER  RIDGE  FARM,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


DELLHURST  FARM, 

MENTOR,  OHIO, 

has  nearly  30  Holstein  Bull  Calves  to  select 
from,  and  offers  sons  of  DeKol’s  Butter  Boy  No 
19210,  Royal  Paul  22979  and  others,  having  the  much 
talked-of  Pauline  Paul  and  DeKol  cross.  Our  Herd 
now  numbers  150  head.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  for  sale  from  Advanced  Registry  cows. 


RllHAMMalr Als0>  Neufchatel,  Cream  and 
DUTTGlfllaKGr  Llmburger  maker  wanted  in 
private  creamery.  Give  age,  nationality  and  ex¬ 
perience.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Diarrhea  of  Calves 

mail  on  receipt  of  25  or  50  cents. 

DR.  G.  W.  HARTSHORN E  CO.,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured- 
New,  common-sense  method,  ( 
not  expensive.  No  care,  i 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- , 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso-  , 
lute  cure  of  Lump  J  aw,  free  to 
read  ere  of  th  i  spaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists,  , 
Union  Block  Y ardx,  Chicago,  Ill.  | 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  hnmane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Clroular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestville.  Conn. 


SHOO-FLY 

The  only  positive  protection  for  Horses  and  Cows. 

NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES 

Prevents  Charbon  and  Texas  Cattle  Fever,  because 
these  diseases  are  spread  by  flies  and  ticks.  Thou¬ 
sands  duplioate  10  gallons.  Beware  of  imitations.  One 
cent’s  worth  saves  3  quarts  of  milk  and  much  flesh. 
Don’t  wait  till  cows  are  dry  and  horses  poor.  Send 
26  cents.  Money  refunded,  if  cow  is  not  protected. 
SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO. ,1005  Fairmount  Ave.,Phila.,Pa. 


T  ICE  on  stock,  hens,  flies  on  cattle  and  horses  killed 
instantly  with  Euieka  Fly  Killer,  Agents  wanted. 
Big  pay.  THE  J.  H.  AMES  CO.  Bowdoinham,  Me. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKENS 
64-page  book  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


roTOd  COW  TIE 

ds  them  firmly,  draws 
u  forward  when  lying 
n,  pushes  back  when 
ding,  gives  freedom 
ead,  keeps  them  clean 
I.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
ivia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Frea 


The  IMPROVED 

CT0R  Incubator 

hes  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
pie, durable  and  easily  oper- 
;168  page  catalogue  contain-  11 
n formation  and  testimonials^  4 

t  free.  GEO.  ERTEl  CO.,  QUIHCYJLL^ 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  PR.  F.  D.  KII/BORNE. 


Kneesprung  Pony. 

Can  anything  be  done  for  a  pony  that  is 
slightly  kneesprung?  She  has  had  hard 
usage  on  the  cobblestone  pavements,  and 
is  perfect  in  all  other  respects.  She  Is 
mostly  used  on  the  farm  and  for  light  road 
work,  with  no  shoes.  a.  f.  a. 

Claremont,  Va. 

A  run  at  pasture,  with  the  daily  appli¬ 
cation  of  soap  liniment  or  other  stimu¬ 
lating  lotion,  and  active  hard  rubbing  of 
the  back  cords,  will  help  to  straighten 
the  knees.  A  mild  blister  might  also  be 
applied  occasionally  to  the  back  cords  to 
advantage. 

Milk  Spatters  f,om  Cow's  Teat. 

I  have  a  valuable  cow  that  has  just 
calved,  and  some  time  before  she  went  dry 
one  of  her  teats  got  stepped  on,  leaving 
a  little  bunch  in  the  end.  I  have  about 
succeeded  in  removing  the  bunch,  but  find 
on  milking  her  that  the  milk  spatters  in 
that  teat.  What  can  I  do  to  stop  the 
spattering?  It  doesn’t  give  a  nice  clean 
stream  like  the  rest.  w.  h.  k. 

Bethel,  Conn. 

Insert  a  milking  tube  or  a  small  quill, 
and  tie  in  the  'teat,  allowing  it  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  teat  from  one  milking  to  the 
next,  for  a  few  days.  The  milking  tube 
should  be  plugged  to  prevent  the  milk 
from  running  away.  If  this  fail,  em¬ 
ploy  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  enlarge  the 
opening,  and  allow  it  to  heal  again, 
when  the  trouble  should  cease. 

Abscess  Along  Abdomen  of  Mule. 

I  have  a  mule  troubled  with  yellow  water. 
He  swells  up  most  between  hind  legs,  ex¬ 
tending  towards  front  legs.  About  one 
gallon  of  corruption  runs  when  it  opens; 
It  takes  about  three  to  four  weeks  to 
gather.  What  is  the  cause  and  what  can 
I  give  him  to  stop  it,  as  he  is  a  good  beast 
otherwise?  j.  B. 

Middleport,  Pa. 

There  has  been  some  irritation  or  in¬ 
jury  along  that  region,  resulting  in  in¬ 
flammation  and  suppuration.  The  ab¬ 
scess,  when  formed,  should  be  freely 
opened  and  syringed  out  daily  with  a 
two  to  three-per-cent  solution  of  creo- 
lin  or  carbolic  acid;  keep  it  open  until 
all  dead  tissue  has  sloughed  out.  In¬ 
ternally  give  two  drams  powdered  dry 
sulphate  of  iron  with  one  dram  aloes 
twice  daily.  Omit  'the  aloes,  or  give  only 
once  daily,  if  the  bowels  become  too 
loose. 

Cows  Sucking  Each  Other. 

I  have  a  nice  herd  of  Jersey  cows,  and 
they  have  a  notion  of  sucking  each  other. 
What  can  I  do  to  prevent  it?  I  put  on  a 
muzzle,  but  they  turn  thus  up  edgeways 
and  manage  to  get  the  teat. 

No  Address.  subscriber. 

Jerseys  are  very  prone  to  suck  each 
other,  as  well  as  themselves.  While 
young,  they  ought  to  be  fed  in  calf 
stanchions,  or  better  still,  in  individual 
stalls,  where  they  will  not  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  sucking  each  other  after 
feeding,  and  thus  acquire  a  habit  which 
they  do  not  readily  give  up.  If  you  will 
use  a  muzzle  made  of  a  two-inch,  rather 
heavy  strap,  close  fitting,  with  just 
enough  room  to  allow  of  the  movement 
of  the  jaws  in  mastication,  and  fill  well 
with  short  spikes,  you  will  stop  their 
sucking.  If  made  of  a  rather  wide,  stiff 
strap,  fitted  to  the  nose,  the  cow  will  not 
be  able  to  turn  it  up  edgewise,  and  the 
spikes  will  keep  her  away  from  the  other 
cows. 

Sow  Eating  Her  Pigs. 

I  have  a  purebred  Berkshire  sow,  three 
years  old,  which  had  13  pigs  two  weeks 
ago;  is  healthy  and  hearty.  She  is  very 
kind  and  gentle,  an  extra  good  mother. 
She  ate  two  of  her  pigs,  and  I  have  taken 
the  litter  from  her;  shall  raise  them  by 
hand.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this, 
and  how  to  remedy  it?  j.  f.  c. 

Highland,  N.  Y. 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for 
sows  eating  their  young,  such  as  cos¬ 
tiveness,  inflammation  of  the  womb,  de¬ 
sire  for  salt,  or  a  taste  of  blood, 
and  viciousness.  Sows  should  have 
a  light  laxative  diet  for  a  few 
days  before  and  after  farrowing  to 
prevent  costiveness.  Placing  salt,  or 


salt  and  charcoal  or  ashes  where  the 
sow  can  eat  it  will  lessen  the  desire 
to  eat  the  pigs.  The  afterbirth  and  any 
dead  pigs  Should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
discovered,  to  prevent  her  getting  a  taste 
of  blood.  Sponging  the  young  pigs  over 
very  lightly  with  kerosene  is  said  to  ren¬ 
der  them  unpalatable  to  the  sow.  If  the 
sows  are  handled  and  treated  kindly  be¬ 
fore  farrowing,  so  as  to  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  you,  they  will  be  much  less 
likely  to  be  disturbed  so  as  to  injure 
their  pigs,  and  then  to  eat  them. 

Indigestion  in  a  Calf. 

I  have  a  fine  Jersey  calf  which  has 
a  habit  of  eating  rags,  dirt,  sand,  ropes, 
etc.  She  has  a  clean,  fine  stable,  her  food 
Is  stale  bread,  oats,  cow-pea  hay,  and 
still  she  looks  dry  and  poor,  although  her 
eyes  look  healthy  and  lively:  age  10 
months.  Can  you  recommend  a  remedy? 

Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J.  f.  k. 

The  calf  is  suffering  from  indigestion. 
Take  prepared  chalk,  gentian  and  gin¬ 
ger,  of  each  four  ounces,  mix,  and  di¬ 
vide  into  32  powders.  Give  a  powder  in 
the  feed,  two  or  three  times  daily.  Feed 
a  small  handful  ground  flaxseed  or  oil 
meal  with  the  grain  ration  twice  daily. 
If  there  is  constipation  give  two  ounces 
raw  linseed  oil  daily  until  relieved. 
Place  a  lump  of  rock  salt,  or  common 
salt,  where  the  calf  can  lick  it  at  will. 
Confine  the  calf  where  she  cannot  get 
such  things  to  eat  until  you  turn  to  pas¬ 
ture,  after  which  she  ought  to  forget  the 
habit,  if  she  does  well. 


Horses  in  New  England. 

Farm  horses  are  higher  now  than  they 
have  been  for  some  time.  One  year  ago 
I  bought  a  second-class  horse  for  $35;  to¬ 
day  he  would  cost  me  double,  if  not  more; 
his  weight  is  about  1,150  pounds,  and  he  is 
about  12  years  old.  Horses  are  rather 
scarce  near  here;  many  people  are  obliged 
to  go  to  the  city  to  find  them.  A  good 
team,  first-class,  cost  about  $400.  There 
is  one  team  I  have  in  mind  that  is  for 
sale  for  about  $350;  this  team  weighs  about 
2.800  pounds.  These  teams  are  few  on  the 
farms;  they  cost  too  much.  Most  far¬ 
mers  use  second-class  horses;  they  are 
cheaper,  and  sell  from  $100  to  $275  a  pair. 
I  think  the  homebred  horses  are  the  best; 
those  brought  from  the  West  are  more 
liable  to  take  the  disease,  for  they  nearly 
die  in  acclimating.  The  second-class 
horses  are  more  numerous  than  any  other. 
We  have  a  great  many  steam  saw  mills 
near  here  that  are  stocked  with  second- 
class  horses  now,  and  when  we  see  a  good 
pair  they  keep  these  on  the  road.  There 
are  three  different  kinds  of  horses,  west¬ 
ern,  Canadian  and  homebred;  if  I  were  to 
take  my  pick  of  these  the  homebred  would 
first,  the  Canadian  next  and  the  western 
last.  The  Canadian  horses  acclimate  very 
quickly;  they  are  more  like  the  home¬ 
bred.  w.  E.  B 

Warner,  N.  H. 

Horses  are  worth  about  40  per  cent  more 
now  than  four  years  ago.  The  farmers 
around  here  have  not  raised  any  colts  for 
several  years,  as  horses  were  so  cheap, 
but  this  year  a  good  many  farmers  are 
talking  of  raising  colts.  Most  of  the  farm 
horses  used  in  this  section  weigh  from 
1,000  to  1,200  pounds,  and  are  good  workers 
and  drivers.  If  I  were  to  go  out  to  buy 
a  pair  I  could  not  get  anything  but  west¬ 
ern  horses;  there  are  no  natives  to  sell. 
The  western  horses  are  all  right  if  not 
worked  too  hard  the  first  year,  but  they  re¬ 
quire  a  little  more  grain  than  our  natives 
to  keep  in  good  flesh,  and  a  good  many 
farmers  who  bought  westerners  and  used 
them  just  like  natives  did  not  feel  satis¬ 
fied  with  tnem.  Large  teams  weighing 
from  2,800  to  3,300  pounds  sell  for  $300  to 
$400  per  pair.  A  good  many  farmers  keep 
an  ox  team  to  do  their  heavy  work  in  the 
Spring  and  then  turn  them  out  to  pasture 
in  Summer  and  sell  for  beef  in  the  Fall. 

I  live  about  10  miles  away  from  Laconia,  a 
small  ciiy,  and  sell  butter  and  eggs  every 
week  to  my  customers.  I  keep  about  200 
hens  and  seven  Jersey  cows,  and  raise  the 
heifers.  I  have  seven  young  cattle  turned 
off  to  pasture  now.  We  have  24  sheep  and 
24  lambs,  also  four  breeding  sows  with 
pigs.  I  keep  three  horses  to  do  my  farm 
work  and  driving;  they  weigh  1,050  to 
1,100  pounds  each,  and  will  work  quietly 
on  the  plow,  but  will  carry  me  to  Laconia 
in  one  hour  without  urging.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  do  all  of  their  work  Spring  and 
Fall  with  oxen,  and  only  keep  one  horse 
for  driving  and  working  in  Summer. 

W.  Alton,  N.  H.  c.  f.  m. 


“I  HAVE  two  young  pigs,  and  find  that 
coal  ashes  are  just  the  thing  to  put  in  their 
pens.  How  they  do  eat  them,”  writes  one 
of  our  friends. 


An  exchange  says  that  the  hog  takes  the 
lead  as  a  condensor  of  values. 

“Warm  sweet  milk  strengthens  the  little 
chicks  wonderfully.  I  have  even  given 
them  a  drink  while  they  were  still  in  the 
shell,”  says  a  friend  of  the  Langshans. 

The  latest  report  is  that  hens  at  Albany 
have  developed  hydrophobia.  Many  an 
honest  hen  might  well  get  "mad”  at  the 
treatment  she  receives.  We  should  now 
have  a  law  prohibiting  all  hens  from  wear¬ 
ing  teeth. 

Mice  and  Harness. — I  see  others  have 
trouble  with  rats  and  mice,  (I  think  most¬ 
ly  mice),  nibbling  harness.  A  teaspoonful 
or  less  of  carbolic  acid  in  a  quart  of  the 
oil  used  to  grease  the  harness  will  pro¬ 
tect  it  for  a  year.  I  have  used  this  for 
10  years  with  perfect  success.  o.  d.  t. 

Town  Hill,  Pa. 

Excellent  results  in  fattening  range 
cattle  on  beet  pulp  and  hay  are  reported 
from  Oregon.  A  firm  in  Union  County  be¬ 
gan  the  experiment  last  Fall,  putting  675 
range  cattle  on  this  diet.  The  animals  ate 
well  and  thrived,  500  being  marketed  this 
Spring  in  fine  condition.  The  pulp  gave 
out  before  all  were  finished;  the  remain¬ 
ing  animals  will  be  fattened  on  pulp  next 
Fall,  when  more  feeders  will  be  put  on  the 
same  diet. 

A  Sheep  Pasture.— I  have  this  year 
sown  a  mixture  of  oats,  rye,  wheat  and 
rape.  This  is  only  an  experiment,  but  my 
idea  is  that  the  oats,  rye  and  wheat  will 
provide  early  feed,  and  tne  rape  late;  I 
shall  sow  rape  in  my  corn  the  last  time  I 
plow  it,  and  that  will  make  feed  until  snow 
flies.  Last  year  I  sowed  about  three  acres 
of  rape  for  my  sheep,  and  it  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  fodder  plants  I  ever 
saw.  It  is  fine  feed  for  young  stock  in 
the  Fall,  when  the  animals  are  turned  into 
the  stalk  field,  as  it  lessens  the  liability  of 
the  dreaded  cornstalk  diseases  by  keeping 
the  bowels  in  good  condition.  I  do  not  ad¬ 
vise  feeding  to  milch  cows,  as  it  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  flavor  the  butter.  a.  f. 

Vermillion,  S.  D. 
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are  built  of  the 
very  best  materi¬ 
al,  by  most  ex¬ 
pert  mechanics 


♦  and  upon 
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most  scientific 
principles  as  to 
bowl  device  and 
mechanical 
parts.  This 
makes  them  dur¬ 
able,  efficient, 
easy  to  operate 
and  clean.  The 
Empire  is  sent 


J  On  10  Days’  Trial  j 

♦  Write  for  particulars  and  free  catalogue.  2 

*  U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  COMPANY,  4 

JK  21  Orange  Street ,  Newark ,  N.J.  Jf 


Skimming 
M,ade  Easy 

^  Running  an  ordinary 
hand  separator  is  hard 
work.  The  National  Hand 
Separator  turns  so  easily  and 
Is  made  so  simply  that  the  women 
folks  can  run  it,  take  it  apart,  clean, 
and  put  it  together.  We 
will  give  you  a  ten  days' 
L  trial  of  the 

NATIONAL 

Hand  Separator 

absolutely  free. 


Test  it  thoroughly  by  the  side 
of  any  other  separator; 
return  it  in  ten  days  (at 
our  expense),  if  you  Hud 
a  fault  in  it. 

Write  for  one  to-day. 


National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


SHARPLES 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

always  the  best. 

THE  SIURPLES  CO.  P.  M.  SlUBPLES, 
Chicago,  Ill.  West  Chester  Pa. 


Keeps  Milk  Sweet 


Send  for  our  big 
free  catalogue  1  TRADE 
coolers  and 


MARK 


aerators./ 

dairy 

sup¬ 

plies. 


Bestov 


DAIBYJIEN'S  SUPPLY  CO.,  1037  Market  St.  Philadelphia. 


Perfect  Butter 

—the  kind  which  brings  the  highest 
price  In  any  market  can  only  be  made 
from  perfect  milk.  All  bad  odors 
and  flavors  of  animal,  feed  ox 
stable  must  be  removed, 

THE  PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

will  do  it  quickly,  cheaply  and  perfectly.  Made  in  va rh 
ous  sizes  from  1  to  200  cows  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue  *of  Farrt 
sod  dairy  supplies.  L.  R.  Lewis,  Mfr.,  Box  ta  Cortland.  N.Y 


Simplicity  in 
Construction 

It  is  especially  necessary  in  dairy  apparatus 
—  Simplicity  is  a  cardinal  virtue  of  the  Cham¬ 
pion  Milk  Cooler  Aerator— Simple,  cheap, 
effective  tells  the  story.  Our  book  about  it 
free. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO., 

Milk  Dealers’  Supplies, 

39  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


“ALPHA-DISC” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


The  improved  “Alpha”  disc  or  divided  milk- 
strata  system  is  used  in  the  De  Laval  separators 
only.  Strong  patents  prevent  its  use  in  any 
other  machines.  The  “disc”  system  makes 
the  De  Laval  machines  as  superior  to  other 
separators  as  such  other  separators  are  to 
setting  systems.  It  reduces  necessary  speed 
one-half,  reduces  size  of  revolving  bowl,  saves 
labor  and  power,  enables  simplicity  and  dura¬ 
bility,  skimming  cold  milk,  running  cream  of 
any  desired  thickness,  and  insures  absolute 
thoroughness  of  separation  under  practical 
use  conditions,  which  is  not  possible  with  any 
other  separator  or  creaming  system. 


I 

* 


Send  for  “20th  Century 99  catalogue . 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &.  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago. 

103  &  105  Mission  Sr., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

327  Commissioners  St., 
Montreal. 
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Humorous. 

We’ve  heard  of  smokeless  powder; 

The  horseless  cab’s  a  fad;. 

There  may  be  clamless  chowder, 

But  there  is  no  boneless  shad. 

—Philadelphia  Record. 

“Where’s  Bloggs  goin’  with  the  lawn 
mower?”  “Goin’  up  to  call  on  th’  grass 
widow.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Lady:  “Yes,  hope  and  charity  is  right. 
But  what  is  the  first  thing  we  all  need 
to  make  us  happy?”  Small  Girl:  "  ’Us- 
bands,  Miss.”' — Punch. 

Circuit  Rider:  “And  you  respect  and 
obey  your  teacher,  don’t  you,  Johnny?” 
Johnny  Sunklands  (an  Arkansas  lad): 
"You  bet!  She’s  the  lady  that  killed  a 
full-grown  wildcat  with  a  club.” — Credit 
Lost. 

“I  am  so  glad  the  Winter  is  over,”  re- 
marKed  a  recently-wedded  wife  the 
other  day,  “because  the  cows  will  be 
sent  out  to  pasture,  and  they  say  Pas¬ 
teurized  milk  is  so  much  healthier.” — 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Citizen:  “Mr.  Greatmann,  I  heard  a 
curious  debate  the  other  evening.  The 
subject  was:  ‘Can  a  politician  be  a 
Christian?’  What’s  your  opinion?”  Mr. 
Greatmann:  “He  can,  but  he’ll  git 
licked.’ — Illustrated  Bits. 

“Rastus  (to  druggist):  “Look  hyah, 
Misteli.  Yo’  all  sol’  me  some  stuff  to 
make  Easteli  aigs  yistuddy.”  Druggist: 
“Well?”  Rastus:  “Well,  I  feed  hit  to 
dem  hens,  an’  dey  ain’  lay  no  aigs— dey 
lay  down  en’  die.” — Baltimore  American. 

Kindly  Gentleman  (in  alarm): 
“Goodness!  Have  you  had  an  accident, 
little  boy?”  Little  Boy:  “Yes,  sir;  a 
tumble  accident!”  Kindly  Gentleman: 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  best  and  most  reliable  time 
keepers  made  in  this  country  or  in 
any  other. 

" The  perfected  American  watch  ",  and  illustrated  book  of 
interesting  information  about  watches ,  will  be  sent  upon 
request .  American  Waltham  Watch  Company,  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass . 


WHY  PAY  $60—  MORE 

for  a  Kurrcy  than  is  actually  necessary.  If  you  buy  a  job  as  trood  as  Kood 
from  a  dealer  or  airent  he  will  charge  you  about  that  amount  in  com¬ 
mission.  Uuy  direct  from  our  factory  and  save  it.  We  are  the  largest 
manufacturer,  of  Vehicle,  and  Harncs.  in  the  world  selling  to  the 


consumer  exclusively. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS. 

We  make  1 78  sty  les  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of  har¬ 
ness  and  ship  anywhereforexamination, guaran¬ 
teeing  safe  delivery.  You  take  no  risk,  as  all  our 
work  is  guaranteed  as  to  quality,  style  and  finish. 
You  have  the  advantage  of  the  largest  stock  in 
the  country  to  select  from.  Don’t  buy  a  vehicle 
or  harness  of  any  kind  until  you  get  a  free  copy 
of  our  lurg'c  illustrated  catalogue. 


No.  Oil— Canopy-top  Surrey,  has  long¬ 
distance  axles,  open  rubber  head  springs  and 


_  ,  open  . 

Bradley  quick  couplers.  Price,  complete  with  cur¬ 
tains, storm  apron, sun  shade  Slid  fine  I  amps  %  1 35. 
As  good  as  others  sell  for  $53  more  than  our  price. 


No.  77— Staple  Surrey 

to  those  s  dllng  for  810  "lore.  Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


c  *.> 


t^xs  3 


Wm3 


50  OTHER  STYLES. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FAGTORY 

You  can  buy  ono  vehicle  or  harness  from  us  ns  cheap 
as  dealers  can  buy  in  ear  load  lots.  Goods  exactly  as 
represented.  Every  shipment  subject  to  examination, 
if  not  satisfactory  money  refunded. 

Send  for  large  I  llustrated  Catalogue.  It 
is  free.  Keep  the  middleman’s  proiit  in  your 
own  pocket. 

CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  &MEG.  CO.  (INC.) 

269-272  S.  Desplaines  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


$31.95 
for  this 
TOP 
BUGGY 


75  OTHER  STYLES. 


Christian.?’  What’s  your  opinion?”  Mr. 
“I  met  Pop  when  I  wus  playin’  hookey.” 
— Bazar. 

Teacher:  “Tommy,  where  is  the 
North  Pole?”  Tommy:  “Don’t  know.” 
Teacher:  “You  don’t  know?”  Tommy: 
“No’m.  If  Peary  and  Nansen  and  all 
those  couldn’t  find  it,  how  do  you  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  know  where  it  is?” — Harvard 
Lampoon. 


OM  FACTORY,  BEST 

PAINTS 

PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
rs.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
6  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  Inducements  are  the  Best  Imported 

TEAS  s®  COFFEES 

AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmers  anc 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Oept-B.  T.  O.  Box  200.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


BUY  DIRECT  FR' 


MIXED 


ttWHOLESA  I.E  . 
cor  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs, 
profits.  In  use  5  8  yea 
i range.  Low  prices  will " 
3.  W.  1NQERS0LL 


1 


li 


THE  33IT 


fH.MCh.4M 


I’osltb  ely  cures  tongue  lolling  and  will 
side  pulling  or  driving  on  one  rein. 
With  this  bit  the  most  vicious  and 
unmanageable  horse  can  be  driven 
by  a  lady.  The  construction 
is  such  that  the  driver  has  100 
per  cent  more  leverage  than 
with  any  other  bit.  Samples 
sent  postpaid  upon  receipt 
of  price.  In  X  C  plate  or  im¬ 
itation  rubber,  $1.  In  Fine 
Nickel  1 ’late  $2. 


Imperial  Bit  and  Snap  Co.,  400  Wis.  St.,  Racine,  Wis 


Seymour 
Plaster  Sower 

will  sow  broadcast,  8  feet  wide,  Guano,  Bone  Dust, 
plaster,  ashes,  salt,  lime,  marl,  superphosphate,  nen 
manure  and  all  other  fertilizers.  Will  sow  20  acres 
a  day,  any  quantity  per  acre.  Send  for  catalogue 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO. , 

61  Lake  Street,  Le  Hoy.  N.  Y. 


with  our  new  patent 

Kerosene  Sprayers 

is  simple  indeed.  Kerosene  emulsion 
made  while  pumping.  I ‘2  varieties 
sprayers,  Bordeaux  and  Vermorel 
Nozzles,  the  “World’s  Rest.” 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  SALEM,  0. 

Western  Agents,  HenionA  Hubbell. 
Chicsto.  Catalogue  and  formulas  free. 


THE  ROSS" 

CUTTERS 

cut  all  kinds  of  dry  feed  and 
ensilage  faster  and  with  less 
power  than  any  other  cutter. 
Variety  of  sizes.  Cut  many 
lengths  from *n*  UP*  Elevate  any 
required  distance  at  any  angle.  Write 
at  once  for  FREE  Catalogue  No.  80. 

The  E.W.  Ross  Co.Springfield,0. 


imi.nnHummiiimmmmiintiininiiimiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiniiiiiiiimuiinimiiiiiiiiiminin 

Deal  t'e  Makers 


When  you  buy  a  carriage,  buggy  or  harness.  Choose 
from  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assortment,  and 
pav  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  one  moderate 
pro Ut  added.  Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the 
’uctory  insu-es  satisfaction  —your  money  back  if 
you’re  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase— and  enables 

you  to  save  the  dealer’s  profit. 

Our  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  many'  styles  of  high  grade 
vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blankets  and  horse  equipments,  with  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  each,  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  and  learn  how  cheaply  you  can 

buy  when  the  jobber’s  and  dealer's  profits  are  cut  off.  No.  240  single  strap 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,  P.  0.  Box  772.  Columbus,  0.  Buggy  narn«..  Price  $8.15. 


Nc.  3054  Buggy.  Price  $18.30 
with  leather  quarter  top. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene 

Engines 

for  Pumping  and  Power 
Purposes.  Cheapest  Power 
Known. 

Bend  for  Catalogue. 

A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York 


CHARTER  GASOLIHE  EHGIRE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpoet 


Stationoriea,  Portable * 
Enyinee  and  Pump$. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Go.,  Box  26 ,  Sterling,  III 


U|C|  I  DRILLING 

WELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  liKOS.,  Itliaea,  N.  Y. 


LITTLE  CIAN 

Threshes  grain,  rice,  flax,  millet  and  grass  seed.  Fully 
warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  I  eed  Grinders 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


UCCDUCD’C  Patent 
flLLDlltln  w  Level  Tread 
with  Speed  Regulator. 

For  1,  2  and  3  horses. 


For  Pumping  or 
Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  or  other 
machines  re¬ 
quiring  light 
power  but  ab= 
solutely  steady 


motion, 

BUY  A 


“SUCCESS”  »%wfR. 


It  has  a  governor  which  regulates  the  walk  of  the  horses  tc  a  nice¬ 
ty  and  delivers  an  absolutely  stiady  and  even  motion  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  driven.  With  our  Hack  Geared  l  ump  Jack  it  makes  a  splen¬ 
did  pumping  outtit.  If  you  want  a  tread  power  for  any  purpose, 
buy  a  “SuccoMA  ”1,  2  or  3-horse.  They  will  deliver  more  power 
than  any  other  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong  enough 
for  largest  horses,  etc.  More  about  them  in  our  large  illustrated 
catalogue,  and  about  our  sweep  powers,  gasoline  engines, windmills, 
fodder  and  ensilage  cutters, wood  saws  huskers.steel  tanks, etc.  Free 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  27  FARGO  ST.  BATAVIA,  ILL 


FOR  CULTIVATING  CORN 

all  kinds  and  varieties  of  row  crops,  whether  planted  in  drills  01*  checks,  on 
hillsides  or  levels,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the 

5KS  CULTIVATOR 

It  is  so  simple  and  easy  to  operate  any  boy  can  work  it.  High  wheels,  light 

drift  and  perfectly  balanced.  Shovels  adjustable  up,  down  or  sideways.  Gangs  instantly  set 
in  or  out  to  suit  different  width  crops.  Plows  clear  to  end  of  row.  l’ivot  axles  move  w  hole 
machine  gangs  and  all  to  right  or  left  instantly  on  touching  foot  levers.  Only  thing  that  will  really 
cuiiivate  side  hi'l  rows.  Catalogue  free.  The  Akron  Cultivator  Co.,  Deot.  D,  Akron.  0. 


KRAUS 


GALVANIZED  STEEL 

WIND  MILL 

ENTIRELY  NEW 


SOMETHING 

^  1  and  as  its  name  indicates,  is  the  strongest 

II  J  wind  mill  made.  Tested  a  whole  year 
Cl  CAUCTIU  under  careful  scrutiny.  Note  strong 
fJj\r]uUnB  double  gear  in  right  hand  cut.  Perfect 
1  center  line  draft  gives  a  direct  lift  to  the 
load— no  torsion,  overhanging  strain 
or  crumping,  as  the  load  ison  four  bear¬ 
ings  instead  of  one,  asin  all  other  mills.  Bearings  can  be 
replaced  without  removing  any  part  of  mill  from  tower. 
Do  not  buy  until  you  get  free  circulars  of  Samson  and  our 
Ideal  Art  Book.  FREE. 

STOVER  MANFG.  CO.,  502  River  St.,  Freeport,  Ills. 


kinds  of  hay  including  alfalfa. 
Catches  the  hay  at  a  side  angle  and 
rolling  it  over,  tosses  it  into  a  light  airy 
windrow.  Saves  the  use  of  a  tedder,  for  the 
hay  cures  crisp  and  sweet  in  this  windrow— is 
not  sunburned  or  bleached. 


**-  - . &. ...... 


Its  revolving  rakes  never 
touch  the  ground  to  scrape  up  trash,  j 
Jt  runs  smooth  and  easy.”  No  ] 
dumping  or  work  for  the  driver,  i 
It  will  save  expense  and  waste,/ 
and  bring  you  top  notch  quality 
[and  price  Get  full  decrlption  of  , 
this  and  the  Keystone  Hay  Loader. 


Can  we  Save 
You  Money 

on  a  vehicle,  harness, 
tly  net  or  saddle  I 

Because  we  have  no  agents. 

Can  we  really  do  it?  We  say  yes.  I  nn  we  provelt  without  cost  to 
you?  We  can.  How?  We  will  ship  you  a  harness,  saddle,  or  vehicle, 
without  you  sending  a  single  cent,  and  let  you  look  it  over  at  your 
freight  house  and  if  you  don’t  find  we  have  given  you  the  Mggost 
bargain  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  return  the  goods  to  us  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  VVe  give  with  each  vehicle  a  2-year  iron-clad  guarantee, 
protecting  you  from  poor  material  and  workmanship.  Our  vehicle 
catalogue  describes  tne  largest  line  of  huggicN,  road  wagons,  phae¬ 
tons  Hurries,  spring  wagons  and  carts,  harness  fly  nets  and 
saddles  ever  shown  in  one  book.  Il’s  free.  Send  for  it. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.  55-59  N.  Jeffersob  St.  U-I6,  Chicago,  IU. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest 
‘  Send  for  catalogue 

dOONIER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 

11*  Water  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  M.  Y. 


How  Many  Apples 

does  it  take  to  make  a  barrel  of 
Cider!  No  matter; it  will 
take  loss  i  f  you  use  a 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PR 

and  the  eider  will  l*o 

En  rer  and  will  keep 
on’t  buy  until  you  got  our 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFO. 

12  ittiiln  81.,  Alt.  li  Head, 
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NURSING;  THE  BABY  TOMATO  PLANT 

MAKING  A  COMFORTABLE  BED. 

It  Must  Be  Pushed  Steadily  Along. 

“Come  down  and  see  the  hot  yard  while  it  is  at 
its  best!”  said  C.  C.  Hulsart,  of  Matawan,  N.  J.,  re¬ 
cently.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  always  on  the  lookout  for 
expert  methods  of  doing  useful  things,  and  so  on  May 
8  we  were  in  the  “hot  yard.”  It  is  located  at  the 
back  of  Mr.  Hulsart’s  farm,  in  a  low  place,  well  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  wind.  The  “yard”  is  a  collection  of 
long  hotbeds  in  which  tomato,  pepper  and  egg  plants 
are  growing.  Farmers  around  Matawan  grow  toma¬ 
toes  extensively — the  very  early  crop  being  very  prof¬ 
itable.  As  a  rule  the  grower  does  not  try  to  produce 
his  own  plants — leaving  that  to  experts  like  Mr.  Hul¬ 
sart.  It  is  one  thing  to  produce  a  fine,  stocky  plant 
all  ready  to  be  set  in  the  field,  and  quite  another  to 
feed  and  handle  that  plant  out  of  doors,  so  that  it 
will  develop  ripe  fruit  in  40  days  after  it  is  set  out. 
That  is  the  job  cut  out  for  the  early-tomato  grower, 
and  it  usually  takes  two  different  men  to  do  it,  though 
Mr.  Hulsart  is  an  exception. 

There  were  about  50,000  tomato  plants 
in  sight.  They  stood  in  the  beds  four  or 
five  inches  apart.  A  wagon  was  being 
loaded  with  plants.  One  man  stood  in 
the  bed,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  great 
slices,  holding  two  rows  each,  across  the 
bed.  These  slices  were  then  cut  up  into 
squares,  each  holding  four  plants.  A 
fork  was  thrust  in  under  each  piece  and 
lifted  gently,  so  as  to  take  up  about  four 
inches  of  soil,  which  stuck  securely  to 
the  roots.  Just  before  digging  the  bed 
was  wetted  so  that  the  soil  held  in  a 
firm  block.  These  cakes,  each  holding 
four  plants,  were  placed  gently  on  the 
wagon  and  the  fork  pulled  out.  When 
setting  in  the  field  the  cakes  are  cut  into 
four  pieces,  so  that  each  plant  has  a 
small  square  cake  containing  just  about 
all  its  roots  undisturbed.  If  properly  set 
in  warm  weather  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  ever  stop  growing.  If  the 
roots  were  shaken  free  from  dirt,  or  if 
the  plants  had  been  crowded  close  to¬ 
gether,  there  would  have  been  a  delay 
of  at  least  two  weeks  in  tbe  crop. 

“When  were  these  plants  first  start¬ 
ed?” 

“The  seed  was  sown  on  February  24 
in  one  of  the  beds.  On  March  28  the 
plants  were  pricked  out  where  you  see 
them.  Now,  on  May  8,  they  are  ready 
to  be  set  out  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  enough.” 

“How  are  these  beds  made?” 

“It  is  just  as  necessary  to  have  the  bed  right  as  it 
would  be  to  make  the  sleeping  quarters  of  a  cranky 
boarder  comfortable.  Of  course  the  beds  are  cleaned 
out  after  the  plants  are  sold.  When  starting  again 
we  put  first  a  light  layer  of  cornstalks  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  This  is  to  prevent  too  much  water  from  coming 
up.  Then  we  put  in  about  16  inches  of  manure,  and 
on  top  of  this  about  five  inches  of  soil.  As  they  take 
out  these  plants  you  will  see  that  they  cut  down  just 
about  to  the  manure.” 

“What  is  this  ‘soil’  you  speak  of?” 

“There  is  a  sample  of  it  now,”  said  Mr.  Hulsart,  as 
he  pointed  to  a  large  pile  or  mound.  “I  let  it  weather 
and  rot  for  over  a  year  before  putting  It  in  the  beds. 
We  scrape  up  sods  or  rich  soil,  mix  it  With  year-old 
manure,  and  the  manure  that  is  taken  out  of  the  beds. 
It  is  worked  over  and  thoroughly  pulverized,  and 
this  year  I  am  adding  lime,  as  I  think  it  likely  that 
will  help  destroy  or  stifle  the  germs  of  blight  and 
other  diseases.  When  the  plants  are  pricked  out  we 


roll  the  beds  down  and  put  on  a  half-inch  of  sand, 
which  prevents  evaporation.  These  quick-growing, 
tender  plants  contain  more  water  than  an  average 
sample  of  milk,  and,  like  a  baby,  must  be  fed  on 
soluble  food.  Moisture  and  heat  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  them.” 

“Some  of  these  plants  have  already  begun  to  bloom. 
How  long  before  they  will  bear  fruit?” 

“That  depends  on  the  grower  and  the  weather.  I 
have  grown  good  tomatoes  in  40  days  from  the  set¬ 
ting,  but  this  can  only  be  done  when  everything  is 
just  right.  A  fair  average  would  be  50  days.  A  few 
days’  gain  in  the  early  season  will  make  a  wonderful 
difference  in  the  price.” 

“How  are  these  early  plants  handled  in  the  field?” 

“I  can  tell  you  the  way  I  do  it.  We  take  the  large 
cakes  containing  each  four  plants  into  the  field  on  a 
wagon,  and  put  them  in  the  center  of  each  square  of 
four  hills.  This  year’s  field  had  corn  last  year.  It 
was  well  manured  after  the  corn,  and  thoroughly 
worked  with  Cutaway  and  plow.  It  is  marked  and 
furrowed.  The  setter  comes  along  with  his  knife. 
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and  cuts  the  large  cake  into  four  parts,  so  that  each 
plant  has  a  block  of  soil  four  or  five  inches  square. 
Without  shaking  a  bit  of  this  earth  off,  the  plant, 
with  its  block,  is  put  down  into  the  furrow  at  the 
proper  place.  The  idea  is  to  draw  enough  earth 
around  the  plant  to  cover  this  block  about  an  inch 
deep,  but  it  does  not  pay  to  try  to  do  too  much  work 
with  the  hands.  Workers  follow  with  hoes  and  quick¬ 
ly  pull  the  earth  around  the  plants.  With  the  late 
crop,  usually  grown  for  the  canneries,  early  forcing  is 
not  so  necessary,  and  it  would  not  pay  to  give  the 
plants  so  much  care.” 

“Do  you  use  any  fertilizer?” 

“As  I  have  said,  we  broadcast  manure  after  the  corn 
crop.  Before  setting  we  broadcast  per  acre  100  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash  and  250  pounds  of  acid  rock.  At 
the  time  of  setting  we  use  about  75  pounds  per  acre  of 
nitrate  of  soda — put  at  the  side  of  the  plant — about  10 
inches  away  from  it.  About  two  weeks  later  we  use 
125  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  on  the  other  side  of 
the  plant,  and  a  little  farther  away.  I  have  found 
nitrite  of  soda  the  best  form  of  nitrogen  to  use.” 


One  might  well  call  this  “hot  yard”  a  nursery  for 
baby  plants.  From  start  to  finish  they  needed  con¬ 
stant  care  and  attention.  A  single  chill  or  a  day  of 
thirst,  may  put  them  back  for  a  week  in  their  mis¬ 
sion  of  acting  as  the  early  worm  to  catch  the  dollar 
of  the  market  bird.  As  the  sun  was  going  down  the 
men  came  with  sash  and  mats,  like  nurses,  to  tuck 
those  babies  away  in  their  beds  for  the  night. 

h.  w.  c. 

HOW  CLOVER  HAY  IS  DRIED. 

Let  the  Plant  Dry  Itself. 

“What  is  the  philosophy  of  curing  clover  hay?” 

“I  do  not  think  that  farmers  care  much  for  the  ‘phil¬ 
osophy  Of  it,’  ”  said  the  scientific  man.  “The  man 
with  the  mower  and  the  hay  rake  does  not  care  much 
for  the  opinion  of  the  man  who  sits  in  the  shade  and 
tells  the  ‘how’  of  it.” 

“That  may  be  true,  but  tell  us  how  the  water  is  best 
taken  out  of  the  green  plant.” 

“Well,  of  course,  everybody  knows  that  hay  is  dried 
grass;  that  is,  the  water  is  taken  out  of 
the  grass.  Of  course  we  cannot  put 
water  on  the  hay  and  have  grass  again 
When  clover  hay  is  cut  as  it  should  be, 
it  contains  almost  as  much  water  as  an 
average  sample  of  milk,  and  the  problem 
is  to  get  this  water  out  of  the  plant  a3 
quickly  as  possible.” 

“Most  farmers  believe  that  the  best 
way  to  do  this  Is  to  spread  the  grass  out 
in  the  sun.  Is  that  right?” 

“No,  not  at  all;  it  is  not  the  sun  that 
takes  the  water  out  of  the  grass.  The 
sun  will  bleach  and  discolor  it,  and  may 
do  a  positive  damage  when  clover  hay  is 
spread  directly  out  in  the  hot  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  water  is  driven  out  of  the 
grass  chiefly  by  the  wind.  That  is,  by  a 
circulation  of  warm  dry  air  through  the 
grass.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only 
way  to  cure  clover  hay,  for  the  clover 
plant  may  partly  dry  itself.” 

“Dry  itself,  how  can  that  be  possible?” 
“Hold  up  a  green  clover  plant,  and 
have  a  look  at  it.  There  is  a  large  sur¬ 
face  of  leaf,  and  a  thick,  heavy  stem. 
Now,  the  leaf  of  the  plant  is,  as  you 
know,  its  lungs,  and  through  the  leaf 
surface,  a  great  deal  of  water  is  thrown 
off.  There  are  few  if  any  pores  in  the 
stem,  and  the  only  exit  for  this  moisture 
is  through  the  leaves.  Plants  throw  off 
an  immense  amount  oi  moisture  in  this 
way.  The  object  in  curing  clover  is  to  keep  the  leaf 
green  and  healthy  as  long  as  possible.  When  you 
spread  the  plant  out  in  the  hot  sun,  the  leaves  quick¬ 
ly  shrivel  and  lose  their  power  of  sucking  water  out 
of  the  plant.  The  stem  is  left  with  a  large  amount  of 
water,  and  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  it  except  by 
exposure  to  the  wind,  which  is,  as  we  all  know,  a 
slow  process  except  in  first-class  haying  weather.” 

“You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  if  the  leaves  are  kept 
green,  the  plant  will  really  dry  itself  or  suck  out  most 
of  the  water?” 

“Yes,  that  is  true.  As  a  familiar  illustration,  you 
may  cut  down  two  trees,  say  in  June,  when  the  leaves 
are  in  full  vigor.  Take  two  trees  of  about  the  same 
size;  as  soon  as  one  has  been  cut  down,  take  your  ax 
and  lop  off  all  the  limbs  or  branches  so  that  no 
leaves  are  left.  Leave  the  other  just  as  it  fell,  and 
you  will  notice  that  the  leaves  retain  their  vigor  for 
several  days,  or  until  they  have  sucked  the  moisture 
out  of  the  tree.  Examine  the  two  trees  two  or  three 
weeks  later,  and  you  will  find  that  one  trunk  con¬ 
tains  far  more  water  than  the  other.  One  tree  was 
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sucked  dry  by  the  leaves,  the  other  was  trimmed  of 
leaves,  and  no  pumps  were  at  work  to  drain  the  trunk 
-dry.  When  clover  hay  is  spread  out  to  the  sun  as  I 
have  stated,  the  leaves  which  contain  these  little 
pumps  are  put  out  of  action,  because  they  are  shriv¬ 
eled  and  dried  up,  and  cannot  do  their  duty.  If,  soon 
after  cutting,  the  clover  is  piled  in  fair-sized  cocks, 
and  left  fairly  open  to  the  wind,  the  leaves  remain 
green  and  strong,  and  the  work  of  pumping  the  stems 
goes  on  until  the  whole  plant  is  dried  out.” 

“What  is  the  best  way,  then,  to  cure  clover  hay?” 

“It  is  not  my  business  to  tell  that.  All  I  can  give 
is  the  ‘philosophy’  of  the  matter,  as  you  call  it,  and 
this  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words:  Let  the  plant 
dry  itself.  Handle  the  hay  so  that  the  leaves  will  re¬ 
main  green  as  long  as  possible.  The  perfect  leaves 
will  suck  the  plant  dry  much  faster  than  the  wind  or 
the  sun  could  ever  do  it.  The  best  clover  hay  will 
always  be  made  in  the  shade.  Most  of  the  older  men 
remember  on  the  old  farm  how  mother  used  to  bleach 
cotton  cloth  by  taking  it  out  on  the  grass  and  leaving 
it  exposed  to  the  sun.  That  took  the  color  out  of  the 
cloth,  and  if  a  farmer  wants  to  take  the  color  out  of 
his  hay,  he  should  leave  it  flat  on  the  ground  and 
exposed  as  long  as  possible  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  this  should 
be  done,  for  the  green  color  of  grass  is  standard,  as 
mudh  so  as  the  yellow  color  of  butter.” 


TELEPHONE  LINES  AND  WIRE  FENCES. 

The  papers  often  contain  stories  of  western  farmers 
who  have  used  fences  of  barbed  wire  for  telephone  or 
telegraph  lines.  Many  of  such  stories  prove  on  Investi¬ 
gation  to  be  “fakes,”  but  J.  H.  Taylor,  of  the  Rhinehart 
Cheese  Co.,  Kan.,  sends  us  this  account  of  such  a  tele¬ 
phone: 

We  have  a  telephone  line  with  four  instruments, 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  over  three  years,  of 
which  3%  miles  are  the  top  wire  of  a  bart)-wire  fence, 
and  iy2  mile  is  a  single  loose  wire  lying  loose  in  the 
top  of  a  hedge  fence.  In  regard  to  the  details  of  work¬ 
ing,  will  say  'that  the  joints  must  be  scraped  clear  of 
rust,  and  wound  very  tight,  the  same  as  a  telephone 
line,  and  not  looped  together  as  the  ordinary  fence 
wire  is.  In  crossing  roads,  we  use  two  poles,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  and  the  line  is  raised  from  the 
top  fence  wire  to  these,  and  joins  the  fence  wire  again 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Our  line  works  very 
satisfactorily,  and  cost  but  $50  for  the  four  instruments 
and  five  miles  of  Tihe,  and  the  only  objection  is  that  in 
wet  weather,  the  water  dripping  from  the  post  es¬ 
tablishes  a  water  connection  with  the  ground.  Onb 
trouble  was  that  the  cattle  in  reaching  over  the  fence 
for  grass  on  the  outside,  tear  the  staples  loose,  and 
the  top  wire  touching  the  lower  wire  cuts  off  half  of 
our  current,  and  makes  it  hard  to  hear  distinctly.  By 
nailing  short  pieces  of  2x4  lumber  to  the  post,  and 
raising  the  wire  about  three  feet  above  the  top  of 
the  fence,  it  will  work  perfectly. 


CORN  CULTURE;  PLANTING  AND  WEEDING. 

I  have  read  with  interest  Mr.  Wright’s  article  on 
corn  culture,  on  page  319,  and  look  forward  with  equal 
interest  for  the  other  articles  of  the  series.  I  believe 
in  the  silo,  but  am  aware  that  there  is  plenty  more 
to  learn  about  corn  culture.  He  takes  a  shy  at  the 
hand  planter.  My  father  made  the  rather  rash  esti¬ 
mate,  last  year,  that  it  cost  us  $50  a  year  to  use  a 
hand  planter,  on  account  of  the  poor  stand  of  corn 
we  got.  So  I  stumped  him  to  a  test  on  a  two-acre 
field;  he,  with  one  man,  began  planting  with  hoes  on 
one  side,  while  another  man  with  the  planter  started 
at  the  opposite  side.  The  man  with  the  planter  had 
done  about  three-fourths  of  the  field  when  they  came 
together,  and  the  stand  of  corn  in  this  case  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  equally  as  good  where  the  planter 
was  used  as  where  the  planting  was  done  by  hand. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  danger  of  being  careless  with 
an  automatic  planter,  because  the  operation  is  so 
simple.  If  the  “boy”  is  to  be  sent  off  alone  to  plant 
corn,  it  were  probably  safest  to  give  him  a  hoe.  If 
the  ground  is  mellbw,  I  think  four  plants  Coming  up 
in  a  bunch,  if  they  come  up  all  right,  will  grow  about 
as  well  as  Mr.  Wright’s,  which  stand  with  a  good 
space  between. 

We  have  had  better  success  with  the  weeder  than 
he,  although  our  ground  is  by  no  means  free  from 
rubbish.  It  has  worked  especially  well  for  crossing 
immediately  after  the  cultivator  has  worked  length¬ 
wise.  It  is  well  for  a  man  with  a  hoe  to  follow,  tak¬ 
ing  two  rows,  and  straightening  up  corn  that  is  pulled 
over.  It  is  better  to  use  the  weeder  when  the  corn  is 
dry.  Our  land  is  not  very  weedy,  and  we  seldom 
need  to  use  the  hoe  until  near  the  end  of  the  culti¬ 
vating  season,  when  the  corn  is  shoulder  high,  or 
higher.  Then  a  man  takes  two  rows  along,  cutting  at 
such  weeds  as  have  escaped;  but  if  there  are  weeds 
earlier,  by  all  means  use  the  hoe  and  clean  them  out. 
It  is  necessary  sometimes.  It  is  a  great  discourage¬ 


ment  to  weeds  in  corn,  to  cultivate  once  by  the  marks 
just  before  the  corn  breaks  ground,  allowing  the  dirt 
to  sprinkle  into  the  drill  row.  We  have  used  the 
weeder  and  smoothing  harrow  at  this  time,  but  I 
think  there  is  some  danger  of  leaving  little  clods  or 
stones  over  the  sprouting  corn.  The  corn  plant  is  a 
tender  infant,  notwithstanding  the  giant  it  makes 
later.  e.  c.  birge. 

Connecticut. 


ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

WELL-HEELED  POTATO. — Last  year,  on  page 
S30,  we  had  a  picture  of  a  potato  which  had  grown 
into  a  hole  in  a  steel  boot  heel.  This  heel  was  evi- 


SPROUTING  THROUGH  THE  HEEL.  Fib.  107. 


dently  thrown  away,  and  was  plowed  into  the  ground. 
The  potato  grew  against  it  and  pushed  its  nose  di¬ 
rectly  through  the  hole.  The  engraving  -was  made  in 
November.  We  thought  the  tuber  had  been  thrown 
away,  but  last  week  it  turned  up,  dry,  but  still  sound, 


JUST  RIGHT  TO  SPRAY.  Fig.  108. 

A  pear  aud  two  apples  from  which  the  petals  have  recently  fallen. 
Note  that  the  calyx  lobes  are  widely  spread. 

at  the  bottom  of  a  pile  of  papers.  It  had  sprouted, 
and  one  of  the  sprouts  had  grown  through  the  hole  in 
the  heel — as  shown  in  Fig.  107.  Now  we  shall  plant 
the  tuber — boot  heel  and  all,  and  see  what  it  does. 
Of  course  we  do  not  expect  to  produce  a  crop  of  heels, 


ALMOST  TOO  LATE  TO  SPRAY  APPLES  EFFECTIVELY. 

Fig.  109. 

Note  that  the  calyx  lobes  are  drawn  nearly  together  on  the  two 
apples,  while  on  the  pear  in  the  center,  the  calyx  cavity  isopen. 

but  we  will  try  to  make  that  sprout  toe  the  mark, 
and  see  where  the  tubers  grow. 

WHEN  TO  SPRAY. — Evidently  many  fruit  growers 
will  spray  before  July  1  this  season.  The  first  attack 
will  be  against  the  Codling-moth.  We  are  asked  by 
several  readers  just  when  the  poison  should  be  ap¬ 
plied.  We  can  hardly  do  better  than  to  print  two 
cuts  which  appeared  in  Bulletin  142  from  the  Corneli 
Experiment  Station.  Prof.  Slingerland  shows  that  just 
exactly  the  best  time  to  spray  is  when  the  calyxes 
appear  as  at  Fig.  108.  Fig.  109  shows  the  little  apples 
just  beginning  to  form,  and  it  is  then  almost  too  late 
for  the  poison  to  be  effective.  He  says  that  when 
the  lobes  of  the  calyx  of  the  flower  close,  it  is  too 
late  to  get  in  the  most  effective  blow  against  this  in¬ 
sect  with  a  poison  spray.  He  thinks  that  when  we 


spray  soon  after  the  blossoms  fall,  we  deposit  the 
poison  in  the  calyx  cavity,  which  is  a  cup  provided 
by  Nature  for  holding  the  poison  until  the  little 
worms  hatch  out,  and  are  ready  for  business.  The 
whole  bulletin  is  very  interesting,  and  will  prove  use¬ 
ful  to  all  new  beginners. 


SPREADING  MANURE  FROM  HEAPS. 

I  feel  that  by  continually  talking  about  spreading 
manure  in  heaps  from  the  wagon  you  are  treading  on 
my  toes,  and  I  shall  attempt  to  defend  the  practice  as 
far  as  my  case  and  surroundings  are  concerned.  Like 
many  others,  I  am  not  blest  with  a  surplus  of  horse¬ 
power,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  important 
to  keep  the  three  horses  busy  plowing,  harrowing  and 
fitting  the  ground.  Consequently,  when  manure  has 
to  be  drawn,  we  plan  to  bother  the  team  as  little  as 
possible.  To  do  this  the  extra  horse  is  made  one  of 
a  team,  an  extra  man  is  hired  by  tne  'day,  and  the 
farm  hand  takes  one  team,  myself  the  other,  and  the 
clay  hand  enjoys  himself  pitching  from  the  pile.  We 
can  draw  and  “hook  off”  into  piles  about  40  good 
big  loads  per  day,  and  four  days  wind  up  the  drawing 
question.  The  day  hand  and  the  team  can  go  to  plow¬ 
ing  again,  and  find  time  to  keep  this  manure  spread 
ahead  of  the  plow.  Had  we  spread  from  the  wagon, 
the  teams  would  have  been  standing  still  nearly  half 
the  time,  and  25  loads  would  have  been  a  good  day’s 
work  for  the  three  men.  If  anything  prevents  my 
being  on  the  ground,  I  can  tell  the  men  how  many 
piles  to  make  of  a  load,  and  how  far  apart  to  put 
the  piles,  thus  regulating  the  amount  per  acre.  There 
are  other  arguments  in  favor  of  this  method,  where 
quantities  of  manure  must  be  drawn  during  the  busy 
season,  but  I  trust  you  will  see  that  we  “manure 
heapers”  are  not  working  wholly  in  the  dark. 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  n.  t.  h. 

THE  TROUBLES  OF  A  SPRAYER. 

The  conflicting  advice  of  spraying  experts  is  very 
confusing.  Starting  out  last  Winter,  I  tried  to  dis¬ 
solve  copper  sulphate  crystals  by  suspending, 
according  to  directions,  in  a  sack  partly  submerged 
in  a  barrel  of  water,  and  after  two  days  of  patient 
waiting,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  life  was  too 
short  to  wait  longer,  as  the  material  was  not  half 
dissolved.  Then,  I  saw  a  statement  that  has  just  been 
reiterated  by  Mr.  Pettit,  page  301,  to  the  effect  that 
the  crystals  could  be  readily  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
but  not  to  use  an  iron  vessel,  as  the  sulphate  would 
ruin  the  kettle.  Not  having  a  suitable  earthen  or 
wooden  vessel,  but  having  an  old  iron  preserving 
kettle  with  the  enamel  gone,  1  concluded  its  destruc¬ 
tion  mattered  little,  so  I  would  use  it  as  long  as  it 
lasted.  After  using  once,  I  became  suspicious  of  the 
reason  given  for  non-use,  and  telephoned  a  local 
chemist,  who  said  the  immediate  danger  was  to  the 
solution,  as  contact  with  iron  would  precipitate  the 
copper,  and  nothing  but  an  iron  solution  would  re¬ 
main.  I  immediately  stopped  the  use  of  the  kettle, 
except  to  heat  water  to  pour  on  to  the  crystals,  which 
I  placed  in  a  barrel,  thus  supposing  the  problem  was 
settled.  Then  I  saw  an  article  from  Mr.  Hammond, 
saying  that  Bordeaux  rapidly  deteriorates  unless  the 
water  used  in  its  preparation  is  kept  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature,  and  as  I  wished  to  keep  a  stock  solution 
constantly  on  hand,  I  went  back  to  the  cold  water 
theory,  first  spending  a  oay  “inwardly  cussm’  ”  and 
outwardly  pulverizing  the  sulphate  crystals  with  a 
maul.  Coming  down  to  the  poison  period,  after  a 
careful  study  of  station  literature,  I  concluded  that  a 
white  arsenic  sal  soda  formula,  purporting  to  emanate 
from  the  spraying  experts  of  Cornell,  was  the  proper 
thing  to  use,  and  now,  after  spraying  several  thou¬ 
sand  trees  for  Codling-worms,  Mr.  Slingerland,  on 
page  318,  says  that  the  formula  does  not  call  for  but 
half  as  much  poison  as  it  should,  and  gain  I  am  left 
“inwardly  cussin’  ”  and  very  much  discouraged. 

Fontella,  Va.  _  g.  e.  m. 

A  Power  Windmill.— Two  or  more  years  ago  you  de¬ 
scribed  a  power  windmill,  that  gave  us  the  notion,  so  last 
Fall  we  built  a  barn  and  put  up  a  power  windmill,  the 
only  one  in  the  county,  that  runs  fodder  cutter  and  feed 
grinder.  Our  neighbors  laughed  at  us,  but  it  is  a  de¬ 
cided  success.  We  give  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  credit  of  it. 

Rockville,  Ind.  J.  G. 

As  the  southern  cow  pea  moves  up  north  growers  are 
finding  out  more  about  the  proper  way  of  handling  it. 
A.  W.  Slaymaker,  of  Delaware,  now  writes  us  that  he 
drilled  some  cow  peas  with  corn  last  year,  and  has  most 
satisfactory  results.  He  thought  the  corn  was  better, 
too,  having  the  cow  peas  grow  along  with  it.  The  fodder 
was  fed  dry  to  the  stock,  and  the  pea  vines  greatly  im¬ 
proved  its  feeding  value.  He  also  secured  a  lot  of  dry  peas, 
which  matured  after  the  corn  was  cut  up.  He  thinks 
as  good  or  better  results  can  be  secured  by  planting  corn 
or  peas  in  the  same  hill  so  as  to  work  the  crop  both 
ways.  Planting  cow  peas  alone  in  hills  in  the  orchard 
and  then  working  both  ways  with  the  cultivator  would 
seem  to  be  almost  an  ideal  plan,  because  in  this  way  we 
obtain  needed  surface  cultivation,  and  still  produce  an 
excellent  humus  crop. 
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THE  COW  PEA  IN  THE  NORTH. 

CROSSING  MASON  AND  DIXON’S  LINE.— There 
is  no  finer  body  of  farming  land  of  equal  size  in  the 
United  States  than  that  lying  between  the  Ohio  River 
.and  the  Great  Lakes.  Soil  and  markets  combine  to 
make  it  desirable.  It  is  a  Winter-wheat  section,  and 
Red  clover  fits  in  nicely  as  a  renovating  crop.  If  the 
clover  were  sure,  there  would  be  small  need  of  other 
legumes,  but  it  often  fails.  The  southern  cow  pea 
crossed  the  Ohio  River  a  number  cf  years  ago — how 
many  I  oo  not  know — but  my  first  knowledge  of  it 
was  obta  ned  in  1892  from  planting  three  acres  with 
seed  got  from  Richmond,  Va.,  on  a  venture.  The 
variety  was  the  Black,  and  probably  one  better  suit¬ 
ed  to  our  needs  could  not  be  found.  The  seed  was 
sown  early  m  July,  after  wheat,  and  that  was  a  mis¬ 
take.  i  he  growth  was  pretty  good,  but  a  frost  caught 
the  vines  when  they  were  in  bloom,  and  the  way 
nitrogen  was  turned  loose  upon  the  neighborhood  was 
a  caution.  I  presume  the  bark  was  worse  than  the 
bite,  and  know  that  a  little  ammonia  will  go  a  long 
way,  but  even  if  most  of  the  nitrogen  were  saved, 
there  was  not  enough  matured  material  in  the  growth 
to  have  full  effect  upon  the  mechanical  condition  of 
the  soil  the  next  Spring.  It  wasted  like  Jonah’s 
gourd  vine.  Since  1892  I  have  grown  a  great  many 
acres  of  cow  peas,  and  several  neighbors  grow  them. 
Our  belief  is  that  they  are  a  most  excellent  fertilizer. 

THE  OBJECTIONS— We  get  no  feeding  value  out 
of  the  pea.  With  me  this  is  not  a  serious  objection, 
as  the  soil  must  be  fed,  and  it  gets  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  ration  out  of  a  crop  left  on  the  ground  than  it 
does  from  a  crop  first  fed  to  stock — a 
far  more  satisfactory  ration.  The  soil 
needs  bulk  in  its  ration— something  to 
hold  the  particles  apari— and  it  needs 
such  perfect  distribution  as  is  obtained 
in  a  crop  plowed  down,  provided  the 
thin  places  have  been  fertilized  as  they 
should  be.  But  the  popular  legume  must 
be  adapted  to  stock-feeding.  People 
want  to  think  that  they  are  giving  the 
soil  a  full  chance  of  renewing  itself, 
and  at  the  same  time  want  a  lot  of  feed. 

Theoretically,  the  manurial  value  finally 
gets  to  the  soil  that  grew  the  crop; 
practically,  one-half  does  not  do  so  on 
most  farms.  The  stock  takes  part,  sheer 
waste  accounts  for  part,  and  the  truck 
patch  takes  its  tithe— the  robber  of  the 
fields  that  it  is  on  most  farms. 

COW-FEA  HAY. — We  are  told  that  it 
is  easy  to  make  cow-pea  hay.  It  may 
be,  but  I  do  not  see  my  way  clear  to  be¬ 
lieve  it.  Harvest  time  norih  of  the  Ohio 
comes  in  September,  and  that  is  a  poor 
hay  month.  Moisture  leaves  grass  or 
vines  slowly.  The  auvice  that  we  haul 
the  vines  in  green,  aru  tramp  them  in 
a  close  mow,  is  the  same  as  that  given 
by  some  in  respect  to  clover.  “Put 
clover  into  the  mow  as  soon  as  outside 
moisture  is  evaporated,”  they  say.  This 
pian  works  only  for  the  “elect,”  and 
those  not  elect  get  a  slimy  or  moldy 
mass  of  manure.  But  I  do  not  doubt  the  richness  of 
the  hay,  when  properly  cured.  It  is  full  of  protein. 

FOR  PASTURE. — If  I  had  fences  around  my  culti¬ 
vated  fields,  I  should  “hog  down”  the  peas,  or  rather, 
as  the  peas  are  already  down,  we  might  say  “hog 
them  in.”  That  would  give  us  good  feeding  value 
without  much  loss  of  fertility,  and  such  value  would 
be  a  fair  rental  for  the  year  that  the  land  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  hustling  for  itself.  Lack  of  fencing  pre¬ 
vents  the  adoption  of  this  plan. 

SAVING  SEED.— The  crop  of  peas  is  variable  in 
quantity,  of  course.  I  have  learned  to  regard  12 
bushels  per  acre  a  good  yield.  In  the  South  the  yield 
is  said  to  be  much  better.  Here  we  get  the  vine.  We 
pick  in  bushel  boxes,  and  10  to  12  boxes  of  pods  are 
required  to  make  a  bushel  of  peas.  Men  and  boys 
are  willing  to  pick  in  the  Fall,  and  flail  and  clean  in 
tne  Winter  for  50  cents  a  bushel.  Some  peas  can  be 
sold  to  neighbors  for  $1  a  bushel,  which  is  a  low  price 
any  year,  the  southern  seed  costing  usually  $1.15  to 
$1.25  delivered  here,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  inferior 
to  our  homegrown  seed  for  this  locality.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  quit  saving  seed  for  the  reason  that  the 
vines  must  be  left  until  maturity  in  that  event 

HANDLING  COW-PEA  LAND.— The  advice  that 
we  leave  the  vines  on  the  ground  until  Spring,  when 
a  Spring  crop  is  next  in  order,  does  not  seem  good. 
I  did  this  for  years,  but  the  vines  went  to  nothing, 
and  there  was  little  gain  in  material  for  holding  the 
ground  loose.  I  tried  sowing  rye  in  the  pea  vines, 
and  that  helped  out;  but  last  Fall  we  plowed  the 
vines  under  when  they  were  turning  brown,  and  that 
was  in  time  for  a  good  seeding  to  rye.  When  the  rye 
sod  was  broken  for  potatoes  this  Spring,  the  pea 


vines  were  found  to  be  only  partially  rotted,  and  they 
are  now  mixed  through  the  soil  exactly  to  my  satis¬ 
faction. 

VALUABLE  TO  THE  FARMER.— In  the  North  the 
cow  pea  is  rather  exacting  in  the  time  it  wants.  It 
takes  all  the  heat  of  Summer — from  June  1  until  frost 
— and  in  this  respect  is  inferior  to  Crimson  clover. 
But  It  pays  its  rental  the  next  year.  Where  it  thrives 
as  it  does  here  in  the  latitude  of  Cincinnati,  and 
where  a  leguminous  crop  is  needed  for  soil  feeding, 
the  cow  pea  is  worth  a  big  sum  to  the  farmer.  But 
there  is  a  limit  to  its  travels  northward.  Just  now 
it  is  on  a  free  excursion  even  to  Minnesota,  but  I  feel 
very  sure  that  when  it  is  required  to  pay  its  way,  we 
shall  not  find  it  in  any  cold  clays  much  north  of  the 
Ohio  River,  and  in  warm  soils  it  will  be  chiefly  in 
the  drainage  basin  of  the  Ohio  and  southward. 

Ohio.  ALVA  AGEE. 

HOW  SOUTHERN  SOILS  ARE  WASHEO  OUT. 

Terrible  Results  from  a  “Gully  ’* 

Many  northern  readers  have  had  experience  with 
washed  or  gullied  hillsides.  We  frequently  see  hill¬ 
side  fields  that  have  been  plowed  and  taken  out  of 
grass  that  are  scarred  and  gullied  almost  past  re¬ 
demption,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  North  to  com¬ 
pare  with  the  desolation  and  damage  observed  in 
some  portions  of  the  South.  The  sudden  floods  of 
rain  that  occur  south  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  very  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil,  render  these  washouts  very  destruc¬ 
tive.  In  the  cotton-growing  sections  of  the  South, 
where  the  soil  is  kept  out  of  sod  until  the  humus  is 


practically  exhausted,  one  sees  the  awful  damage 
wrought  by  running  water.  On  sod  land  the  water 
slowly  trickles  away  and  is  held  back  and  spread  out 
by  a  thousand  little  obstacles.  On  the  bare,  steep 
hillside,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  stop  the  little 
streams  of  water,  and  they  finally  grow  into  a  torrent 
that  plows  and  gouges  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Fig. 
110  shows  to  what  remarkable  depths  one  of  these 
gullies  will  grow  if  neglected.  The  picture  is  taken 
from  The  Soils  of  Tennessee,  a  very  valuable  pamph¬ 
let  issued  by  the  Tennessee  Experiment  Station, 
KnoxVille.  This  gully  started  in  the  ordinary  way, 
that  is,  at  one  time  there  was  a  bare  cultivated  field 
at  the  level  of  tjie  highest  ground,  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  The  soil  was  not  covered  with  sod  nor  was  an 
accumulation  of  humus  left  in  it.  Some  unusually 
heavy  rain  came  down  like  a  flood  from  the  upper 
soil.  This  torrent  gathered  in  some  depression  and 
went  down  into  the  upper  soil  like  a  plow,  washing 
and  scouring  the  finer  soil  away.  Even  then  it  might 
have  been  possible  to  prevent  the  scene  of  desolation 
now  shown.  If  brush  or  trash  had  been  placed  at  the 
top  of  this  little  gully  to  hold  back  the  waters  and 
allow  the  silt  to  accumulate,  the  field  might  have  been 
saved.  Instead  of  that,  it  was  neglected,  and  so,  year 
after  year  the  waters  plowed  out  more  and  more  of 
the  soil  until  now  the  awful  picture  shown  at  Fig.  110 
is  presented.  The  figure  of  the  man  shows  the  com¬ 
parative  depth  of  this  gouging. 

Of  course  the  fields  are  no  longer  fit  for  cultivation, 
and  not  only  this,  but  the  gully  is  steadily  expand¬ 
ing  and  reaching  into  a  little  town  nearby,  so  that 
unless  something  is  done  soon  to  prevent  it,  the  town 
itself,  or  at  least  part  of  it,  will  be  washed  away. 


This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  case;  yet,  it  shows  the 
danger  of  leaving  bare  hillsides  unprotected  with 
growing  crops  during  the  rainy  season  of  the  year. 
In  our  part  of  the  country  the  season  from  late 
August  until  December  is  a  dangerous  one  for  hill¬ 
sides.  The  soil  is  usually  open  and  loose  after  the 
Summer’s  cultivation,  and  is  filled  With  nitrates, 
which  were  developed  during  the  hot  weather,  and  not 
utilized  by  the  growing  crop.  To  leave  such  hillsides 
open  and  bare,  exposed  to  the  rains  of  Autumn,  is 
little  short  of  folly.  A  crop  of  Crimson  clover,  or 
even  of  rye,  will  cover  the  ground  and  protect  it 
largely  from  the  washing  of  the  Fall  rains,  and  catch 
and  hold  the  nitrates,  which  would  otherwise  be 
wasted. 

RYE  AS  A  FODDER  CROP. 

Twice  lately  I  have  noticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  you 
do  not  think  much  of  rye  for  fodder.  You  are  not 
alone  in  your  dislike.  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  cattle 
refusing  it,  but  it  was  neither  the  fault  of  the  cattle 
nor  of  the  rye  as  a  fodder  crop,  but  was  due  to  im¬ 
proper  methods  of  handling.  I  do  not  claim  that  rye 
makes  the  best  cattle  food  that  is  grown,  and  yet 
situated  as  I  have  been  I  should  not  know  how  to  get 
along  without  sowing  a  liberal  breadth  of  it  every 
year.  When  I  was  keeping  an  average  of  one  animal 
to  the  acre  on  a  dairy  farm,  chiefly  by  the  soiling  or 
stall-feeding  system,  I  usually  had  about  one-third  of 
the  tillage  land  in  rye  every  year.  As  it  makes  its 
growth  in  the  late  Fall  and  early  Spring,  it  never 
interfered  with  the  use  of  the  land  for  some  other 
crop  during  the  Summer  months.  In  this  latitude 
there  is  time  for  a  full  corn  crop  after 
cutting  rye  fodder  in  June,  and  this  may 
be  taken  off  in  season  to  sow  rye  for  the- 
next  year’s  use.  I  have  had  10  acre3 
in  rye,  all  grown  as  “catch”  crop  on  a 
26-acre  farm.  I  have  sown  it  so  early  in 
the  Fall  that  a  good  swath  could  be  cut 
the  same  season,  and  so  late  that  it  only 
just  showed  itself  before  Winter  set  in. 
The  earliest  sowings  will  be  first  ready 
to  cut  in  May  or  June,  but  the  later  sow¬ 
ings  will  not  be  as  many  days  behind  in 
Spring  as  they  were  in  the  Fall.  Farm¬ 
ers  would  like  the  crop  better  if  they 
would  begin  cutting  earlier  than  most 
do.  One  early  season  I  began  cutting 
the  last  day  in  April,  the  heads  hardly 
any  of  them  in  sight.  By  feeding  spar¬ 
ingly  at  first,  in  connection  with  dry 
hay,  the  cows  ate  it  without  any  ill  ef¬ 
fects,  and  came  gradually  to  full  feed¬ 
ings  of  it,  and  relished  it  as  well  as 
they  would  any  other  green  food.  But 
by  the  time  the  heads  are  in  blossom,  or 
nearly  so,  the  fiber  becomes  so  tough 
and  woody  that  it  is  not  eaten  readily. 
Like  Orchard  grass  and  Timothy,  only 
more  so,  rye  grows  woody  fast  after 
reaching  the  blooming  stage.  By  having 
early  and  late  sowings  I  have  been  able 
some  years  to  feed  green  rye  nearly 
three  weeks  in  May  and  June,  just  when 
perhaps  the  “fodder  problem”  otherwise 
would  have  bothered  us  greatly. 

I  once  paid  $88  for  two  tons  of  baled  hay  to  carry 
my  cows  through  the  last  weeks  of  Winter  feeding, 
before  the  new  grass  was  ready  to  turn  into  in  the 
pasture.  That  was  before  I  had  learned  the  value  of 
rye  as  a  fodder  crop.  By  changing  too  suddenly  from 
dry  hay  to  a  full  feed  of  green  rye  it  is  possible  to 
injure  the  quality  of  the  milk,  just  as  it  would  be 
with  any  other  green  stuff  fed  in  excess.  Cows  would 
also  shrink  if  forced  to  live  on  rye  fodder  after  it  had 
become  so  tough  that  they  would  not  eat  enough  of 
it.  If  rye  is  cut  for  hay  a  little  before  it  is  in  bloom, 
and  the  weather  is  favorable  to  drying  it,  it  makes 
very  fair  hay  for  Winter  use  for  cows.  If  it  stands 
a  little  later  it  still  makes  good  hay  for  working  ani¬ 
mals  that  are  fed  grain  in  addition.  Cured  rye  would 
be  much  better  for  work  horses  than  the  rye  pasture 
you  speak  of  in  your  Hope  Farm  Notes.  But  no  fod¬ 
der  will  cure  as  easily  in  the  early  Summer  as  later, 
when  the  ground  gets  hot  and  dry.  I  want  a  good 
tedder  for  stirring  it,  but  would  let  it  lie  and  wilt  at 
least  one  day  before  touching  it.  If  cut  when  free 
from  dew  the  top  will  be  pretty  well  wilted  in  one 
good  day,  then  if  turned  over  and  left  another  day  it 
will  be  in  good  condition  to  gather  into  windrows 
with  the  horse  rake.  After  that  I  would  keep  the 
tedder  moving  in  it,  and  hurry  it  up  all  I  could.  In 
some  kinds  of  weather  it  may  be  well  to  cock  it  and 
cover  with  caps  for  a  day  or  more.  If  the  weather  is 
continuously  unfavorable  for  curing  it  as  hay,  it  will 
still  be  worth  all  it  cost  as  bedding  for  horses  or 
other  stock.  I  never  grew  any  that  I  thought  would 
be  worth  as  much  to  plow  in  as  to  use  in  other  ways. 
Still,  I  would  sooner  have  a  field  covered  with  rye  in 
Winter,  to  be  plowed  in  early  in  Spring,  than  to  have 
it  exposed  to  Winter  washing  when  the  ground  is 
bare.  a.  w.  cheever. 

Massachusetts. 


A  SOUTHERN  GULLY  AND  HOW  IT  GROWS.  Fig.  110 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[livery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  Is  not  answered  In  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Blossoms  on  Young  Stnawberry  Plants. 

J.  R.  M.  K.,  Sunnydale,  Wash.—  Is  It  neces¬ 
sary  or  would  it  be  better  to  take  off  the 
blooms  of  strawberry  plants  that  were  set 
out  In  the  last  week  of  March?  Will  they 
exhaust  the  plants  if  left  to  set  fruit? 

Ans. — It  is  best  to  remove  all  blos¬ 
soms  from  Spring-set  plants,  as  the  re¬ 
sulting  berries  are  usually  small  and  im¬ 
perfect,  and  the  process  of  fruit  and 
seed  production  is  always  an  exhausting 
one  to  the  plant,  which  needs  all  its  vi¬ 
tality  to  establish  itself  and  throw  out 
runners  for  next  year’s  fruiting  plants. 

Ants  in  a  Dooryard. 

C.  E.  M.,  Evansville,  Ind.— Can  you  tell 
me  what  will  destroy  ants  In  our  door- 
yard?  We  can  raise  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  grass  on  account  of  these  little  pests. 

Ans. — With  a  crow-bar  or  similar  in¬ 
strument  punch  several  deep  holes  in 
each  ants’  nest,  and  pour  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  or  two  of  carbon  bisulphide  into  each 
hole.  Quickly  plug  the  hole  with  a 
piece  of  sod.  The  fumes  of  the  liquid 
will  penetrate  into  all  parts  of  the  nest, 
and  are  sure  death  to  all  animal  life 
therein.  Handle  the  liquid  as  you 
would  gunpowder,  for  it  quickly  vola¬ 
tilizes,  and  its  fumes  are  explosive  when 
ignited.  Druggists  usually  sell  it. 

m.  v.  s. 

When  and  How  to  Trim  Vines. 

Subscriber  (.No  Address). — When  Is  the  best 
time  to  trim  grapes,  and  is  there  any  par¬ 
ticular  way  of  trimming  them? 

Ans. — Grapes  can  be  pruned  during 
mild  weather  at  any  time  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  early  Spring,  but  it  is  best  not 
to  defer  it  later  tnan  the  middle  of 
March.  The  idea  is  to  remove  all  weak 
and  slender  cancs  entirely,  and  to  cut 
back.the  spurs  on  the  larger  branches  to 
two  or  three  1  uds,  so  that  the  growth  of 
the  vine  may  be  concentrated  in  the 
fruit-producing  portion,  and  not  wasted 
in  making  useless  wood.  There  are 
many  excellent  methods  of  pruning  and 
training  American  grapes.  The  experi¬ 
ment  stations  at  Cornell  University, 
xthaca,  N.  Y.,  and  Blacksburg,  Va.,  pub¬ 
lish  bulletins  on  this  subject,  which  can 
be  had  on  application. 

Fertilizers  for  Peach  Orchard. 

J.  TF.  T.,  Andover,  N.  J.— My  peach  orchard 
is  on  a  hill,  good  farm  land,  grubbed  and 
plowed  last  year,  and  ready  to  grub  and 
plow  now.  Has  never  borne  a  crop  yet; 
looks  like  it  this  year.  What  quantity  of 
muriate  of  potash,  80  per  cent,  and  finely- 
ground  bone  would  you  apply  per  tree  if 
you  hadn’t  much  money,  but  yet  wished 
to  keep  your  trees  healthy,  and  to  color 
fruit?  One  man  buys  the  ingredients; 
mixes  on  barn  floor  equal  weight  or  bulk 
(I  don’t  know  which),  and  then  puts  three 
to  four  pounds  to  tree;  sprinkles  on 
ground  so  it  meets  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
harrows  in.  A  driver  takes  the  load  and 
two  men  take  a  row  of  trees,  one  man  to 
a  row,  sprinkling  on  with  dippers.  I  do 
not  think  these  trees  require  much  if  any 
nitrogen,  although  a  little  might  be  good. 

Ans. — One  part  each  by  weight  of 
muriate  of  potish  and  fine-ground  bone, 
and  three  parts  of  dissolved  rock, 
will  make  a  good  mixture  for  peaches. 
Use  four  pounds  or  more  per  tree,  about 
as  you  describe.  We  should  sow  cow 
peas  in  drills  or  hills  in  June,  or  Crim¬ 
son  clover  broadcast  in  August 

When  and  How  to  Bag  Grapes. 

R.  F.,  Anderson,  N.  0.— When,  how,  and 
why  are  grapes  bagged?  Will  bagging 
them  keep  them  from  rotting?  I  have  a 
lot  of  Black  Hamburgs,  White  Muscats 
and  Seedless  Corinth  that  are  in  full  bloom 
now.  Is  it  worth  the  trouble  to  bag  them 
for  home  use  only?  What  size  of  bags 
should  I  use? 

Ans. — Grapes  are  bagged  as  soon  as 
the  berries  are  fairly  set,  say  about  the 
size  of  swan  shot.  An  ordinary  grocer’s 
bag  cf  brown  or  Manila  paper  is  slipped 
over  the  bunch,  and  secured  about  the 
stem  with  a  rubber  band  or  a  loop  of 
common  twine.  It  protects  the  growing 


berries  from  insects,  mildew  and  rot 
germs.  If  properly  done  it  is  quite  a 
certain  protection  from  the  brown  and 
other  rots.  Grapes  are  so  cheap  here  in 
the  North  that  it  is  seldom  commercially 
profitable  to  bag  them,  but  we  would 
certainly  bag  the  varieties  you  mention 
for  home  use.  The  bags  should  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  Le  size  of  the  full-grown 
cluster,  such  as  those  of  ity  to  two 
pounds  capacity.  Any  grocer  can  supply 
them. 

Killing  Plant  Lice. 

8.  P.  L.,  York  City,  Pa.—  What  will  kill 
lice  on  rose  bushes  and  other  flower  plants, 
without  injuring  the  plant? 

Ans. — Tobacco  in  any  form  is  obnox¬ 
ious  to  aphides  or  plant  lice.  Tobacco 
dust  or  snuff  freely  dusted  on  the  plants 
while  wet  with  rain  or  dew  will  fre¬ 
quently  clear  them  out.  Tobacco  tea 
made  by  steeping  stems  in  hot  water 
until  the  liquid  is  a  dark-brown  color 
may  be  applied  by  a  spray  pump  or  per¬ 
fume  atomizer,  if  there  are  not  many 
bushes  to  be  gone  over.  Tobacco  stems 
or  leaves  may  be  dampened  and  burned, 
and  the  plants  cleared  of  the  infesting 
lice  by  exposing  them  to  the  smoke  for 
two  or  three  hours.  Kerosene  emulsion, 
made  by  dissolving  two  ounces  hard 
soap  in  two  quarts  of  hot  water,  and 
adding  tablespoonful  of  kerosene,  which 
may  be  induced  .to  unite  in  a  milky 
emulsion  by  beating  or  churning  with  a 
syringe,  will  destroy  all  lice  or  other 
soft-bodied  insects  it  may  touch  without 
injury  to  the  plants.  It  should  be  freely 
applied  to  the  plants,  and  washed  off 
with  warm  water  an  hour  or  two  after¬ 
wards.  The  emulsion  must  be  perfect 
enough,  so  that  no  small  drops  of  the 
kerosene  can  be  seen  floating  on  the 
surface,  or  some  injury  to  the  foliage 
may  ensue. 

How  to  Grow  Big  Melons. 

S.  F.  L.,  Scotland,  Ont.— What  is  the  best 
method  of  growing  extra-large  melons, 
especially  muskmelons?  I  wish  to  grow 
some  large  ones. 

Ans. — To  grow  large  melons  it  is 
necessary  to  select  strong,  vigorous 
plants,  which  can  be  done  by  making  up 
broad  hills  containing  an  abundance  of 
well-rotted  manure  or  rich  compost, 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil. 
Make  the  hills  for  muskmelons  about  six 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  the  water¬ 
melons  at  least  eight  feet  each  way. 
Plant  15  to  20  seeds  in  a  hill,  covering 
with  half  an  inch  of  fine  soil.  When  up 
and  past  the  greatest  danger  of  insects, 
thin  gradually  until  only  one,  or  at  most 
two,  of  the  strongest  plants  are  left  to 
each  hill.  These  plants  may  be  gently 
stimulated  with  bone  dust,  guano  or 
weak  liquid  manures,  and  the  ends  of 
the  vines  pinched  off  when  they  have  at¬ 
tained  the  length  of  three  or  four  feet, 
in  order  to  induce  the  formation  of 
strong  laterals,  on  which  the  fruits  will 
be  borne.  When  five  v.r  six  melons  have 
set  on  a  vine,  reduce  the  number  to  two 
of  the  most  promising,  and  afterwards 
keep  all  pistillate  flowers  pinched  off  as 
they  appear,  but  take  every  precaution 
to  preserve  the  foliage.  Of  course,  it  is 
understood  that  the  vines  must  receive 
the  best  culture,  and  be  carefully  guard¬ 
ed  from  insects.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  variety  and  soil  will  determine 
the  size  of  the  melons  secured. 

Sulphur  for  “  Curing  "  Trees. 

W.  M.,  East  Pembroke,  N.  Y.— Some  farm¬ 
ers  here  are  drilling  holes  in  their  apple 
trees,  filling  the  holes  with  sulphur,  and 
then  plugging  them,  hoping  In  this  way 
to  keep  away  destructive  insects.  One 
man  claims  great  good  for  his  orchard, 
more  and  better  fruit,  and  the  trees  that 
were  not  treated  with  the  sulphur  failed 
to  yield  any  fruit  whatever.  Other  men 
think  that  the  idea  is  absurd.  I  would 
like  your  opinion. 

Ans. — Many  years  ago  this  old  "sul¬ 
phur-plug”  remedy  was  exploded  by 
showing  that  there  was  just  as  much 
sulphur  in  the  hole  at  the  end  of  five 
years  as  when  it  was  put  in.  A  few 
years  ago  many  wealthy  suburban  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Connecticut,  were  humbugged 


to  the  tune  of  $1  or  more  per  tree  to 
have  a  plug  of  sulphur  and  soot  put  in. 
The  right  to  use  this  mysterious  cure-all 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  was  sold  for 
$6,000.  The  idea  is  that  the  sulphur  is 
taken  into  the  circulation  of  the  tree, 
and  going  to  the  leaves,  finally  poisons 
or  otherwise  kills  insects  which  feed 
thereon.  This  notion  has  been  consid¬ 
ered  too  absurd  by  modern  scientists  to 
warrant  any  experiments  to  prove  it. 
Chemists  assert  that  to  make  sulphur 
available  for  plant  food  it  must  be  acted 
upon  by  strong  acids  and  changed  to  a 
sulphate.  Sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water. 
Both  the  Chemists  and  botanists  here  at 
Cornell  do  not  believe  that  a  particle  of 
the  sulphur  plugged  into  a  tree  or  dusted 
on  potatoes  ever  gets  into  the  circulation 
of  the  plant.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

The  "Absent  Treatment"  for  Disease. 

A  Subscriber,  Vineland,  N.  J.—ls  the  en¬ 
closed  advertisement  on  Weltmerism  a 
humbug?  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  has 
been  cured  by  their  "absent  treatment?” 

Ans. — The  advertisement  refers  to  "a 
great  magnetic  healer”  who  is  said  to 
cure  people  without  the  aid  of  medi¬ 
cines,  knives  or  anything  else  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Our  best  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  to  print  the  following: 

Washington,  May  15.— An  order  has  been 
issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department  for¬ 
bidding  the  delivery  of  mail  matter  and 
the  payment  of  money  orders  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  School  of  Magnetic  Healing,  S.  A. 
Weltmer,  President,  and  J.  H.  Kelly,  Sec¬ 
retary,  of  Nevada,  Mo.  The  concern  ad¬ 
vertises  to  heal  disease  and  to  relieve 
poverty  upon  payment  of  certain  fees,  no 
matter  what  the  distance  between  the 
“healer”  and  the  patient,  by  means  of 
Prof.  Weltmer’s  thoughts.  The  persons 
making  the  required  remittances  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  any  disease  by  the  absent  method 
were  notified  that  they  must  assume  a 
passive  attitude  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day,  and  at  these  hours  Prof.  Weltmer’s 
“healing  thought”  would  flow  out  to  them. 
Five  dollars  were  charged  for  30  days' 
treatment,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
unless  a  cure  was  reported,  an  additional 
$5  was  called  for  with  the  announcement 
that  the  treatment  would  close  unless  the 
remittance  was  forwarded.  A  person  af¬ 
flicted  with  poverty  could  obtain  relief  by 
sending  $1  a  month,  for  which  Prof.  Welt¬ 
mer  would  send  his  “very  best  thoughts” 
to  the  patient  at  certain  hours  of  the  day, 
which  would  lift  him  out  of  the  throes  of 
poverty  and  despair. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  hundreds  of 
people  send  their  hard-earned  dollars 
for  this  absent  treatment.  There  is  an 
absence  of  sense  about  such  business 
tha't  speaks  ill  for  society.  There  are 
too  many  people  now  who,  all  too  will¬ 
ingly  "assume  a  passive  attitude”  every 
day,  and  stick  to  it.  Some  of  them  do 
not  need  a  healing  force  half  so  much  as 
they  need  a  toeing  force  from  a  large 
boot. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Soon  Saves  Its  Cost. 


A  Labor  Saver . 


»A  12-Year 
Old  Boy 


can  do  more  and  better  work,  either 
in  the  field  or  garden,  with  this 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

— — than  three  men  can  do  with  common  hoes, 
lows,  hoes,  cultivates— astride  or  between  rows.  Ifnoagent 
your  town  send  *1.35  for  sample  delivered  and  terms  to  agents. 

Irlch  Mfg.Co.,  20  River  St., Rock  Falls, III. 

Vi  kills  Prairie  Oogs, 
'  Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and G rain  Insects. “The 
wheels  of  the  Gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.”  80  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

K  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ” as  agoing 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Ian,  N.  Y. 
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FUMA 


"He  Laughs  Best 
Who  Laughs  Last." 


A  hearty  laugh  indicates  a  degree  of 
good  health  obtainable  through  pure  blood. 
As  but  one  person  in  ten  has  pure  blood, 
the  other  nine  should  purify  the  blood 
<with  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  Then  they  can 
laugh  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  for 


Never  Disappoints 


Tobacco  Crops 

By  an  expenditure  of  $3.75  the 
yield  of  Tobacco  was  increased  in 
value  $71.20  per  acre,  by  the  uscof 

Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Free  information  to  be  had  by  ad¬ 
dressing  John  A.  Myers  12-OJohn 
St.,  New  York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by 
fertilizer  dealers  everywhere. 

Write  at  ones  for  List  of  Dealers. 


The  Slag  Phosphate 

is  not  in  the  Fertilizer  Trust.  We  are 
still  selling  at  old  prices.  Orders  must 
be  Bent  in  early  to  receive  prompt 
shipment.  Address 

JACOB  REESE, 

400  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Beautiful  Egyptian  Lotus  for 

tub,  tank  or  pond.  Two  fine  roots  for  one  dollar. 

It.  P.  G LtIKFING,  Kivcrhead  (L.  I.).  N.  Y. 


MONEY-MAKING  CROPS 

Southern  Cow  Peas 
and  Soja  or  Soy  Beans 

yield  large  amounts  of  the  most  valuable  forage, 
and  are  better  fertilizer  crops  than  clover.  Send 
tor  descriptive  Circulars.  Other  sceite  now 
in  season.  Sorghum,  Millets,  Hungarian  Grass, 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape,  itroomcorn,  etc. 

j.  chas.  McCullough,  c.^f^Y;  0. 

Cleaning  Dept.,  Vine  and  Water  Sts.  Office,  Cor.  2d  and  Walnut. 


FOR  SALE 


—1.000  Bushels  Crimson  Clover 
Seed;  1,000  Bushels  Cow  Peas. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del 


Crimson 

Clover. 

Genuine  Delaware  Seed.  Circular  describing 
its  uses,  also  prices,  sent  on  application. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia. 


CWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  —  Jersey  Yellow, 
°  $1.50  per  1,000.  Vineland  Bush,  $1  per  100,  by  mail. 
Also  other  varieties.  Send  for  circular. 

FRANK  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


1 1|  A  p  ||  ft  We  are  Headquarters  for 

Kill  JC. llU Seed  &  Plants. 

I  Valuable  book  about  it,  telling  how  tog  row  thousands  of 
doll  are  worth,  what  used  for  and  who  is  growing  it.Sent  for  10c 

AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  ROSE  MILL,  New  York. 
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Peach  Trees 

10  Apple,  Plum  or  Pear 
80c.;  10  Dwarf  Pear  60c. 

10  Quince  75c.;  10  Grape, 

Gooseberry  or  Currant 
50c.  Write  Quickly.  C.  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD 
CO.,  Charleston.  W.  Va. 


50c. 


SLUG  SHOT 


KILLS  INSECTS  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

In  use  since  1880.  Is  effective  and  safe  to  use. 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  EVERYWHERE. 
Send  for  Free  booklet  on  Bugs  and  Blights  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  FishklU-on-Hudson,  N.  Y 


For  $i  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Paragon, 
i  Numbo  Chestnut  Tree  grafted,  worth  $2.20.  Full  line  of 
Nursery  StocK.  Certificate.  MoorettYw^BuriiSnSnty,  n.  j. 


VICTOR  I  E  AHEDQ  COLUMBIAN 
PEACH  LEAUEKd  ASPARAGUS 

This  Victor  Peach  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest  peach  known.  The  tree  is  a  vigOTOua  grower, 
hardy,  free  from  disease  and  a  prolific  bearer.  Fruit  Is  of  good  6ixe,  fine  flavor,  good  color  and 
a  splendid  shipper.  1,000,000  trees  of  60  varieties.  Columbian  Mammoth  Whit© 
AfiparaffUft.  Early,  shoots  and  stays  white,  robust,  vigorous,  delicious.  Profitable  forni&rket. 
ABkabout these  and  our  Plum  and  Apple  Tree**  8truwberrle»*  etc.  Catalogue  If  KEE, 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  20,  BERLIN,  Md. 
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Tobacco  Stems  as  Fertilizer. 

J.  W.  L.,  Renovo,  Pa.— What  Is  the  cash 
fertilizer  value  of  tobacco  stems  per  100 
pounds?  If  practicable  I  wish  to  use  them 
on  a  young  orchard  of  peach  and  apple 
trees.  When  and  how  should  they  be  ap¬ 
plied?  Would  it  be  any  advantage  to 
have  the  stems  shredded  or  cut  in  small 
pieces? 

Ans. — Tobacco  stems  vary  consider¬ 
ably.  In  six  samples  analyzed  in  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
ranged  from  three  to  less  than  one  per 
cent.  A  fair  average  would  be  214  per 
cent  nitrogen,  6%  per  cent  potash,  and 
one-half  per  cent  phosphoric  acid.  The 
value  per  100  pounds  at  this  basis  would 
be  42  cents  for  the  nitrogen,  26  for 
the  potash,  and  three  for  the  phosphoric 
acid,  or  71  cents  in  all.  This  means 
what  the  same  amount  of  plant  food 
would  cost  if  bought  at  average  prices  in 
fertilizer  or  manure.  The  stems  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  orchards.  They  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  at  any  time.  We  prefer  to  use 
them  in  Spring  and  plow  or  harrow  in. 
Yes,  it  will  pay  to  run  them  through  a 
cutter  or  shredder  before  using.  Some 
dairymen  use  them  for  bedding  and  ab¬ 
sorbents — cutting  them  first. 

Wanted — Rat  Killers  ! 

TP.  T.  C.,  The  Dalles,  Ore—  My  neighbors 
and  self  are  overrun  with  mice  in  our 
barns.  We  put  up  wheat  hay,  principally, 
and  it  gets  cut  up  very  much  by  the  mice. 
We  have  four  and  sometimes  one  or  two 
more  good  cats— which  live  in  the  barns. 
These  are  fed  fresh  milk  after  milking, 
night  and  morning  in  the  barns.  The  cats 
catch  lots  of  mice  and  must  keep  them 
down  to  a  certain  extent,  but  still  the 
damage  goes  on  in  the  hay  mows,  where 
the  cats  cannot  reach  the  mice.  Your 
answer  to  this  question,  if  I  recollect 
right,  has  been  cats— cats  don’t  fill  the 
bill.  What  will?  Can  any  form  of  elec¬ 
tricity  be  used,  without  burning  the  build¬ 
ing? 

Ans. — Cats  rhyme  with  rats,  and  they 
also  absorb  them,  bu't  there  are  limita¬ 
tions  to  the  cat’s  appetite.  We  have  had 
good  cats,  and  yet  the  mice  and  rats  in¬ 
creased  when  there  were  safe  hiding 
places  for  them.  If  the  barns  can  be 
made  airtight,  we  should  try  either  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon  on  'top  of  the  hay,  or 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  recently  described 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  If  the  barn  can  be 
closed  tight  this  gas  will  certainly  do 
the  business.  We  do  not  see  how  elec¬ 
tricity  could  be  used. 


A  GRASS  TALK. 

We  have  had  quite  a  good  deal  to  say 
in  recent  years  about  the  famous  grass 
crops  grown  lay  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Clark,  of 
Higganum,  Conn.  The  writer  has  seen 
the  crop  growing  on  Mr.  Clark’s  ground, 
and  knows  that  he  has  produced  an  av¬ 
erage  of  more  than  five  tons  per  acre  for 
several  years  in  succession.  On  May  14 
Mr.  Clark  said  his  grass  had  grown 
aJbout  three  inches,  and  he  had  just  com¬ 
menced  to  put  on  fertilizers,  which 
ought  to  have  been  sown  a  week  earlier. 

“What  fertilizers  do  you  use?” 

“A  mixture  of  bone,  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  and  nitrate  of  soda.  I  presume  the 
mixture  is  about  1,200  pounds  of  bone, 
500  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  and  300 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  I  used  500 
pounds  to  the  acre,  which  cost  me  $10.” 

“We  suppose  that  your  field  is  the 
same  as  that  you  had  in  grass  last  year.” 

“Much  of  it  is  the  same,  and  I  used  a 
similar  amount  of  this  fertilizer  then. 
The  first  cutting  of  last  year’s  crop  was 
a  little  over  five  tons  per  acre.  There  is 
one  seven-eighths  of  an  acre  in  the  field 
that  has  been  seeded  down  for  10  years, 
and  this  small  area  has  given  me  over 
80  tons  of  hay  in  that  time.” 

“Have  you  any  new  seeding  to  try 
this  year?” 

“Yes,  I  seeded  down  last  Fall  to  grass, 
but  owing  to  sickness  I  did  not  get  the 
seed  in  until  September.  I  could  not  at¬ 
tend  to  it  personally,  and  the  work  was 
not  as  well  done  as  I  would  have  liked. 
The  seeding  should  have  been  done 
September  1.  I  shall  give  this  field  the 
same  amount  of  fertilizer  as  the  old  one 
received,  but  it  does  not  seem  possible 


that  the  field  can  produce  four  or  five 
tons  of  nice  hay  in  the  next  five  days, 
but  we  shall  see  about  that.” 

“We  suppose  when  you  look  back  15 
years  and  think  what  your  field  was 
then,  that  grass  culture  seems  a  mighty 
problem.” 

“Yes,  it  does;  15  years  ago  the  firld 
was  practically  barren,  producing  noth¬ 
ing  of  value,  and  oarely  200  pounds  of 
any  kind  of  vegetati  in  in  a  year.  Now, 
the  field  with  its  average  of  four  or  five 
tons  per  acre  shows  what  one  can  do 
with  care,  patience  and  good  judgment. 
The  State  of  Connecticut  is  to-day  in- 
porting  thousands  of  tons  of  hay  every 
year,  waile  with  proper  care  on  our  nat¬ 
urally  strong  soils,  she  could  export  half 
a  million  tons  without  trouble. 

Green  Fodder  Combinations. 

“What  new  combinations  of  fodder 
crops  are  you  going  to  try  this  year?” 
we  recently  asked  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees, 
of  the  New  Jersey  Station.  The  farm  at 
the  Station  is  noted  for  the  immense 
quantity  of  green  forage  produced  on  it. 

“I  expect  to  try  combinations  of  cow 
peas  and  Kaffir  corn,  and  cow  peas  and 
Teosinte.  We  tried  these  in  a  small  way 
last  year,  and  the  indications  from  the 
experiment  are  good.  The  combinations 
seem  to  increase  the  yield,  and  the 
Kaffir  corn  grows  so  straight  that  it 
keeps  the  crop  from  the  ground  and 
makes  it  easier  to  harvest.  Last  year 
we  also  tried  the  Velvet  bean,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  very  large  yield.  We  are  going 
to  try  it  again  this  year  in  comparison 
with  the  cow  pea.  One  objection  to  it  is 
its  creeping  habit,  but  this  we  hope  to 
overcome  by  growing  Kaffir  corn  with 
it,  so  as  to  raise  it  above  the  ground.” 

“I  have  a  field  of  oats  that  I  expect 
to  cut  green  for  hay.  Can  I  use  any  va¬ 
riety  of  millet  to  follow  the  oats,  and  be 
sure  of  obtaining  a  fair  crop?” 

“I  think  that  the  Pearl  millet  will 
make  a  good  growth  after  oats,  pro¬ 
vided  you  can  sow  it  early  in  July,  and 
have  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
soil.  Last  year  the  weather  was  very 
dry  after  seeding,  and  our  late  millet 
made  a  slow  growth.  Still,  I  think  it 
would  be  worth  trying.  We  are  going  to 
sow  millet  this  year  in  several  plots, 
and  try  the  effect  of  frequent  cutting. 
That  is,  we  will  cut  the  crop  before  it  Is 
fully  matured,  then  cut  a  larger  second 
crop,  and  possibly  a  third.  Perhaps  in 
this  way,  by  cutting  the  crop  rapidly  be¬ 
fore  going  to  seed,  we  can  get  more  fod¬ 
der  than  we  could  letting  the  crop  run 
longer,  then  plowing  and  sowing  to  an¬ 
other  crop.” 


An  exchange  says  that  when  a  man 
marries  he  gives  his  name  to  his  wife, 
but  when  he  fails  in  business  he  takes 
her  name. 

The  Scientific  American  has  proved  by 
experiments  that  on  the  worst  roads  a 
horse  can  pull  only  four  times  as  much 
as  he  can  carry,  while  on  a  macadamized 
road  he  can  pull  10  times  as  much. 


The  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station 
issues  a  bulletin  showing  what  grapes  are 
best  as  pollenizers. 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  says  that 
some  southern  landholders  don’t  know  a 
good  thing  when  it  comes  their  way,  as 
they  are  waiting  for  settlers  to  come  in 
and  improve  the  country,  and  yet  they 
hold  the  land  at  almost  prohibitive  prices. 
Half  of  it  sold  at  reasonable  figures  and 
settled,  would  double  the  value  of  the  re¬ 
mainder. 

Bat  Guano.— A  sample  of  the  bat  guano 
mentioned  on  page  337  sent  to  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Experiment  Station  analyzed  nine 
per  cent  of  nitrogen,  3Vfc  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  one  per  cent  of  potash.  This  is  a 
valuable  fertilizer,  but  such  samples  are 
not  always  fair  for  the  whole  mass.  The 
guano  is  often  full  of  scales  from  the  bat, 
which  are  of  little  fertilizing  value. 

Secretary  B.  8.  Hoxie,  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Horticultural  Society,  says  he  has  a 
poem  in  his  scrap-book  entitled  “Too 
Mooch  Apples.”  Here  are  four  lines.  Mr. 
Hoxie  wants  to  know  who  wrote  it: 

“Ich  coom  to  dis  country  ven  fruit  trees 
was  nix, 

Ven  sheep  and  horse  sorrel  and  likewise 
ze  thicks 

Of  ze  pie-plant  vas  all  vat  we  had  for  to 
stew, 

To  make  apple  sauces  for  me  and  mine 
frow.” 

Now,  then,  who  is  the  guilty  man? 


California 


Clark’s 


V 


CUTAWAY 

ORCHARD 

PLOW 


J.  H.  HALE,  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  the  “  Orchard 
King,"  uses  the  Clark  CUTAWAYS  by  the  car  load, 
lie  tays:  "  You  know  we  have  used  the  Cutaways  in 
all  their  varied  forms  for  11  years.  We  find  that  the 
Clark's  Reversible  Harrow  and  California  Orchard 
Clows  beat  the  world  in  an  orchard.  Every  orchard- 
ist  In  America  shou  d  have  them." 

MORTIMER  WHITEHEAD,  Middlebush,  N.  J., 
says:  “Have  used  your  Cutaways  for  years.  If  I 
could  not  get  another  would  not  take  $100  for  the 
California  Orchard  Plow.” 

A.  W.  STANTON,  Roseburg, Ore.,  says;  “Your  Cali¬ 
fornia  Cutaway  Orchard  Plow  produces  every  result 
desired  for  orchard  work.  It  Is  equally  good  as  a  plow 
or  harrow." 

WILLIAM  MILLER,  Gypsum,  O.,  said  this  morn¬ 
ing:  “  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  California  Revers¬ 
ible  Orchard  Plow.  Send  me  two  more  quick.” 

Tens-of-Thousands  give  the  same  testimony. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  make  all  kinds  of  orchard 
machinery.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices  to  Hig¬ 
ganum,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  New  York  State  students.  Ex- 
tended  announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW.  F.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  Director. 


is  the  only  Corn  Binder  „ 

made  that  will  cut  and  bind  corn  ih 
^  under  all  the  unfavorable  conditions 
in  which  the  corn  is  found  at  cutting  time. 

It  will  cut  and  bind  BIG  CORN,  LITTLE 
CORN,  DOWN  CORN,  LODGED 
CORN  or  any  other  kind  of  com  that 
grows  in  rows  ^  ^ 

It  makes  tight  bundles  of  convenient 
size  and  the  com  can  be  husked  by 
hand  without  untying  bundles  or  it  can 
be  husked  and  the  fodder  shredded  by  ft 
the  M-Cormick  Husker  Shredder 
CALL  ON  THE  MCCORMICK  AGENT 
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MOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

“Blossom  Bikds.” — With  the  opening 
of  the  apple  blossoms  there  regularly 
appears  a  multitude  of  tiny,  active  birds 
that  flit  througn  orchard  and  woodland, 
incessantly  searching  for  minute  insects, 
such  as  prey  on  the  opening  uuds  and 
unfolding  leaves.  They  are  often  dis¬ 
missed  as  “chippies”  by  the  unobserv¬ 
ant,  but  are  also  termed  “Blossom  birds” 
by  those  who  can  distinguish  them  from 
resident  species.  Most  of  these  graceful 
little  birds  belong  to  the  extensive  fam¬ 
ily  of  wood  warblers,  of  which  over  100 
distinct  spebies  have  been  found  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  the  most  useful 
birds  imaginable,  as  they  feed  entirely 
on  insects  that  are  in  some  way  injuri¬ 
ous  to  trees  and  shrubs,  but  their  small 
size  and  rapid  passage  northward,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  habit  of  frequenting 
me  tops  of  rather  tall  trees,  tend  to 
make  them  little  known.  Some  are  very 
richly  colored,  and  nearly  all  have 
agreeable  little  songs.  Dr.  Elliott  Coues, 
a  great  authority  on  North  American 
birds,  says  in  one  of  his  books,  “With 
tireless  industry  do  the  warblers  be¬ 
friend  ithe  human  race;  their  uncon¬ 
scious  zeal  plays  due  part  in  the  n'ice 
adjustment  of  Nature’s  forces,  helping 
to  bring  about  that  balance  of  vegetable 
and  insect  life,  without  whicn  agricul¬ 
ture  would  be  vain.  They  vikit  the  or¬ 
chard  when  the  apple  and  pear,  the 
peach,  plum,  and  cherry  are  in  bloom, 
seeming  to  revel  carelessly  amid  the 
sweet-scented  and  delicately-stinted  blos¬ 
soms,  but  never  faltering  in  their  good 
work.  They  peer  into  the  crevices  of  the 
bark,  scrutinize  each  leaf,  and  explore 
the  very  heart  of  the  buds,  to  detect, 
drag  forth,  and  destroy  those  tiny  crea¬ 
tures,  singly  insignificant,  collectively  a 
scourge,  which  prey  upon  the  hopes  of 
the  fruit  grower,  and  which,  if  undis¬ 
turbed,  would  bring  his  care  to  naught.” 
There  may  be  room  for  debate  whether 
the  crow,  the  robin,  or  the  catbird  are 
really  beneficial  to  the  farmer  or  not, 
but  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  good 
services  of  the  lovely  little  wood  war- 
biers.  Don’t  let  anyone  shoot  them  in 
your  orchard  or  wood  lot. 

Growing  Vegetable  Plants. — The 
trade  'in  tomato,  cabbage  and  other  vege¬ 
table  plants  has  reached  large  propor¬ 
tions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rural 
^rounds.  There  are  several  canneries 
in  the  neighborhoou,  and  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  plants  are  annually  needed. 
Most  of  the  growers  for  cannery  con¬ 
tracts  produce  their  own  plants,  but 
some  find  it  convenient  to  buy  of  the 
professional  plant  grower.  In  such 
cases  they  are  usually  engaged  long  in 
advance,  and  the  favorite  varieties  of 
the  buyer  are  specified,  but  large  num¬ 
bers  of  plants  are  bought  by  cottagers 
and  amateurs  who  are  quite  discrim¬ 
inating  in  their  selections.  They  want 
strong,  stocky  plants  that  will  go  right 
on  growing  when  they  are  set  in  the 
garden.  Tomatoes,  peppers  and  egg 
plants  are  often  delivered  in  four-inch 
pots  already  showing  buds,  or  well  es¬ 
tablished  in  trays  holding  from  six  to  24 
each.  Cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery,  and 
plants  of  similar  character,  are  noit  pot¬ 
ted,  but  pricked  out  in  trays  and  sold 
in.  the  quantities  wanted,  though  a 
cheaper  class  of  plants  is  pulled  directly 
from  the  frames  or  seed  beds.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  are,  of  course,  pulled  fresh  when 
needed.  There  has  been  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  of  late  years  for  dwarf  tomatoes 
of  the  Champion  type,  as  they  are  much 
easier  bandied  than  tall  varieties,  but 
the  small,  dull-colored  Champion  toma¬ 
toes  seldom  please  tl^e  grower  after  he 
gets  them.  Much  attention  has  of  late 
been  paid  to  producing  a  good-sized, 
bright  red  tomato  on  plants  of  the 


Champion  type,  and  it  appears  as  though 
the  new  Quarter-Century,  now  being  in¬ 
troduced  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  will  meet  these  requirements 
fully.  It  originated  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  five  years  ago,  and  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  during  the  succeeding 
seasons. 

Glass-ghown  Plants. — Plants  grown 
in  greenhouses  or  close  hotbeds  always 
suffer  a  check  when  transferred  from 
their  snug  quarters  to  a  more  airy  situa¬ 
tion,  even  though  no  roots  are  lost  in 
the  operation.  The  subdued  light  and 
still,  moist  air  induce  the  formation  of 
soft  leaves  with  open  pores,  which  are 
not  able  to  withstand  a  free  circulation 
of  dry  air  until  they  have  been  “hard¬ 
ened  off”  by  a  progressive  exposure  to 
the  open  air.  This  is  generally  effected 
by  liberal  ventilation  or  by  transferring 
to  cold  frames  as  a  half-way  stage  to 
the  open  ground.  Under  this  treatment 
plants  usually  get  along  well.  When 
young  roses  and  other  hard-wooded 
plants  are  received  by  mail  from  the 
growers,  the  foliage  suffers,  even  if  re¬ 
planted  at  once  under  glass,  and  if  kept 
in  a  living  room  or  planted  outside,  they 
are  quite  sure  to  have  the  leaves  brown¬ 
ed  to  some  extent,  and  they  even  drop 
entirely,  and  without  serious  damage  to 
the  plant,  which  may  soon  start  into 
vigorous  growth  as  it  becomes  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  changed  conditions.  We 
are  moved  to  write  this  in  consideration 
of  the  many  thousands  of  Ruby  Queen 
roses  that  have  been  distributed  to  our 
readers  in  every  part  of  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  weeks.  Doubtless  many 
of  them  are  now  in  this  rather  shabby 
transition  stage,  but  are  full  of  vitality 
and  ready  to  make  a  new  start  as  soon 
as  reconciled  to  their  new  quarters.  The 
Ruby  Queen  is  a  most  handsome  and 
distinct  new  rose,  and  we  are  anxious 
to  have  it  succeed  over  a  wide  extent  of 
territory. 

The  Golden  Mayberby  has  bloomed 
for  the  first  time  on  the  Rural  Grounds, 
and  shows  some  promise  of  perfecting 
berries.  The  plants  were  set  six  years 
ago,  but  have  proved  too  tender  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  to  endure  our  Winters,  with¬ 
out  too  great  loss  of  the  mature  wood  on 
which  the  blooms  are  produced.  As  the 
plants  acquire  age  they  seem  to  increase 
in  hardiness,  but  evidently  can  never  be 
depended  upon  to  endure  severe  freez¬ 
ing.  The  flowers  are  rather  large  and 
handsome  tor  a  raspberry,  being  formed 
much  like  single  snowdrops.  In  case 
berries  fail  to  be  pex*fected  this  season, 
we  shall  lay  down  some  of  the  canes 
this  coming  Fall  and  protect  them  with 
earth  through  the  Winter. 


A  New  Api*le. — Opalescent,  a  new 
apple,  was  sent  to  us  February  4,  by  J. 
W.  McNary,  Dayton,  Ohio.  The  seed- 
ling  tree  grew  near  an  oak  stump,  in  au 
old  orchard.  This  splendid  apple  has. 
we  are  told,  been  kept  until  May.  The 
specimen  sent  to  us  measured  11  inches 
around  horizontally,  and  12  inches 
around,  taking  in  stem  and  calyx.  It  is 
of  a  deep  red  color,  with  numerous  yel¬ 
lowish  dots,  and  the  skin  assumes  a  fine 
polish  if  rubbed  a  little.  The  stem  is 
short,  the  calyx  basin  moderately  deep 
and  perfectly  regular.  The  shape  is 
nearly  oblong — 'perhaps  ovate-oblong. 
The  flesh  is  exceedingly  tender,  white, 
moderately  juicy,  and  in  flavor  between 
King  and  Esopus.  It  is  a  splendid, 
showy  apple.  A  picture  of  a  fair  speci¬ 
men  is  shown  at  Fig.  106  on  our  first 
page. 

Hardiness  of  the  Bismarck  Apple. 

Will  the  Bismarck  apple  tree  stand  the 
Winter  all  right  in  this  locality  (western 
New  York)?  r.  h.  m. 

Lakeville,  N.  Y. 

While  we  have  not  heard  of  any  tests 
of  the  Bismarck  apple  in  your  locality, 
we  have  no  doubt  of  its  hardiness  in 
that  section.  The  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  has  grown  it  with  success,  and 
exhibited  good  specimens  of  the  fruit 


last  January  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  New  York  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  at  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute,  New  York  City. 


N.  Ohmer  reports  that  he  often  gets  10 
bushels  of  Lawrence  pears  from  one  tree. 
An  orchard  of  Lawrence  on  suitable  soil 
and  location  is  better  than  a  gold  mine  in 
Cape  Nome.  You  would  be  surprised,  yet 
would  not  believe  it  possible  if  I  were  to 
name  the  prices  obtained  last  Fall  for  the 
Lawrence  on  our  public  market. 

READER. 

Alfalfa  in  New  England.— We  have 
not  as  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  satis¬ 
factory  results  with  Alfalfa,  either  on 
any  part  of  our  own  estate  or  upon  some 
land  in  the  neighborhood,  which  we 
thought  might  be  better  fitted  for  it,  which 
we  have  hired  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  trial.  I  am  beginning  to  suspect  that  a 
lack  of  lime  in  the  soil  may  in  part  ac¬ 
count  for  our  poor  results,  although  no 
doubt  our  severe  Winters,  with  uncertain 
snow  fall,  and  the  long  cold  Spring  when 
the  ground  often  freezes  at  night  and 
thaws  by  day,  may  very  likely  be  entirely 
responsible  for  our  lack  of  success. 

[PROF.]  W.  P.  BROOKS. 

Mass.  Exp.  Station. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  S T A  N  D  AR  D i 

STEAM  PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS,  i-3  / , 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  BET 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA; ILL  -  CHI  CAGO.-  OALLAS.TEX. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  o 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  cat 
operate  them  easily.  Bend  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


A  Dry  Sprayer 

No  o* 

Duitt  Treo,  Burt  o?  Tin*. 
Two  rows  of  potatoes  as 
fast  as  you  walk,  wide  or 
narrow  planting.  Agents 
wanted.  Catalogue  and 
spray  calendar  free. 

LEGGETT  k  BROTHER, 
801  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Perfect  Fruit  ■■■ 

Is  produced  by  perfect  spray. 
Ing.Perf ec  t  sp  ray  lng  Is  done  by 

EMPIRE  KING 

AND 

GARFIELD  KNAPSACK 

The  finest  to  the  spray,  most  thorough 
to  the  stirring,  easiest  to  the  work. 
Anauto  malic  brush  keeps  the  strainer 
free  from  thick,  raw  poison.  Impos¬ 
sible  to  scorch  the  foliage.  No  leather 
or  robber  valves.  Send  for  free  book 
OD  spraying.  Agents  wanted.  / 
FIKLD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

2  Market  St.,  Loekport,  if.  1. 


Well  Drillers!  Use 

LOOMIS’ 

“Clipper” 
Driller. 

The  Standard 
of  America  I 

Strongest!  Takes  least 

Sower!  Garries  hoaviest  tools  I  Drills  much  faster  t 
lost  convenient  to  handle  1  Will  last  longer  and 
make  tlic  owner  more  money  than  any  other 
Well  Drill  on  earth. 

We  also  make  many  other  machine*  for  drilling  well $ 
of  all  diameters  and  depths.  Machines  for  Horse.  Steam, 
and  Gasoline  Power.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

LOOMIS  &.  NYMAN,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


FARM  FFTffPF  to  21  cents  per  rod.  Built  without 
ralllU  rEdH/Ei  machine.  First  Inquiring,  where 
not  Introduced,  gets  special  terms  and  agency. 
BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO.,  Box  258,  SmlthviUe,  O 


1,000  SAMPLES  FHEL 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fenoe,  new 
or  Old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
Is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  in  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample  tc 
test  If  you  will  send  ns  12o.  to  cover  postage  only 
Cir.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  A  CO.,  Box  «7,  Leesburg,  O 


Makes  The  lawn  Beautiful. 


HARTMAN  STEEL  ROD  LAWN  FENCE 

adds  to  the  attractiveness  and  value  of  the  home. 
Btronir  and  d  11  ruble?  keeps  out  every  thine  but  the  sun- 
fehine.  Unequaled  for  School  Lawns,  Church  Enclobuiee,  Paika, 
Cemeteries,  Private  Lota,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

HARTMAN  M’F'Q  CO.,  BOX  19  FLLWOOD  CITY^  PA. 
Or  Room  70,  809  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


YOU’D  SLEEP  BETTER 

If  you  used  Page  Fence  for  your  breachv  stock. 

PACK  WOVEN  M  IKE  FENCE  <0., AIMUAN. MICH. 


with  our  new  patent 

KEROSENE  SPRAYERS 

t  is  dimple  indeed.  Kerosene  Emulsion 
I  made  while  pumping.  12  varieties  j 
|  Sprayers,  Bordeaux  and  Vermorel  [ 
J  Not*  lea,  the  “World’s  Iteat.” 

’THB  DEM1N0  CO.  SALEM,  OHIO.} 

Western  Agents,  li€*nion  A  Hubbell,\ 
r  Chicago.  Catalogue  and  formulas  Free. 


M.  M.S.  POULTRY  FENCING 

requires  few  posts,  no  top  or  bottom  rail.  Will  not 
sag  or  buckle:  easily  erected;  when  completed  costs 
less  than  old-style  netting.  Our  circulars  give  net 
prices.  Freight  paid. 

JAMES  S.  CASE  (Box  N),  Colchester,  Conn 
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THE  SOUTH  SIDE 

FRUIT  CARRIERS  AND  BASKETS 
PETERSBURG,  VA. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

Fruit  Packages 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Wire-Stapled  Standard  Berry  Baskets. 

These  Baskets  are  stronger,  more  durable,  and  far 
superior  to  any  other  basket  made.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  price-list. 

WKBSTKK  BASKET  CO., 

Monroe  County,  (Lock  Box  43),  WEBSTER,  N.  Y 


Good  Fruit 


always  finds  a  ready  market,  but  to  bring  top 
prices  it  must  be  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
and  substantial  packages.  We  have  every¬ 
thing  in  the  basket  line.  All  sizes  of 


Berry 

Baskets, 


Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 
save  money.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and 
new  price  list  Special  price  in  carload  lots. 

A,  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

120  Warren  Street  New  York  City. 

AN  EARLY  ORDER  WILL  SAVE  MONEY 


Other  People’s  Profits 

have  increased  25  to  60  per  cent,  when  they  began  to  spray  th*  right  tcay — 

^^witu  the  right  sprayer,  the  PEPPLER  AND  CLIMAX  SIX-ROW  SPRAYERS. 

_  1  hey  will  do  as  muoh  tor  you.  Read  now  they  spray  SllacreB  a  day, 

'  "  .  *  now  they  save  %  the  poison,  increase  crops  one-half,  pay  for  them¬ 

selves  in  one  season.  Catalogue  contains  spray  calendar,  formulas,  etc.  Sent  free. 
1  also  manufacture  the  Improved  Riggs  Flow  and  Riggs  Furrowers. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Box  60,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.J. 


. . . . .  f 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Rock  Bottom. — After  finishing  the 
potatoes  Hugh  and  Charlie  attacked  the 
cornfield.  This  was  not  plowed  last 
Fall.  The  sod  was  tough  and  old. 
Charlie  mounted  the  sulky  plow — Frank 
and  Dan  pricked  up  their  ears  and  start¬ 
ed.  They  pounded  and  thumped  on  the 
big  rocks  for  two  days  until  they  struck 
a  part  of  the  field  that  was  just  simply 
alive  with  rocks.  I  can  tdl  you,  now, 
that  the  plow  shied  and  reared  at  them 
like  a  bucking  pony.  It  threw  Charlie 
off,  and  even  good-natured  old  Frank 
got  mad  and  wanted  to  try  his  heels  on 
something.  It  was  corn  planting  time, 
and  many  a  weary  day  before  the  end  of 
plowing,  buit  the  boys  had  come  to  a 
point  where  they  wanted  to  pull  thdir 
coats  and  say,  “See  here,  now,  this 
thing  can’t  wait  any  longer,  we’ll  settle 
it  right  here!”  They  wanted  to  quit 
plowing  and  tackle  those  rocks.  It  was 
getting  along  in  the  season,  with  work 
hanging  on  us,  but  my  observation  is 
that  the  time  to  put  up  a  winning  fight 
is  when  one  is  fighting  mad.  I  felt  that 
both  men  and  horses  could  pull  harder 
against  those  rocks  right  tnen  than  they 
ever  could  again.  So  I  agreed  to  take 
three  days  and  go  at  ’em. 

Hakd  Rooting. — To  my  eye  the  rocks 
looked  small.  There  was  only  a  little 
sun-burned  top  to  be  seen  above  ground. 
The  horses  and  Charlie  knew  better,  for 
they  struck  them  three  feet  away  from 
this  top.  I  got  hold  of  one  that  looked 
about  as  big  as  a  baseball,  but  wben  it 
was  all  out  it  weighed  nearly  500  pounds. 
With  a  grub  hoe  they  dug  around  the 
point  above  ground,  and  got  a  chain 
under  it.  Then  Frank  and  Dan,  with 
one  look  at  their  old  enemy,  would  turn 
it  or  break  the  chain.  While  Frank  and 
Dan  were  driving  these  fellows  out  of 
ambush.  Major  and  Nellie  in  the  Sher¬ 
wood  steel  harness,  were  shipping  them 
off  to  prison  before  they  could  sneak 
back  and  do  more  damage.  Hugh  ran 
the  stone  boat,  and  this  light  team  of 
cavalry  snaked  otf  the  rocks  to  one  of 
the  stone  walls.  In  this  way  I  think 
they  did  more  execution  than  they  could 
have  done  witn  dynamite  in  Winter.  On 
Saturday  night  I  counted  135  rocks, 
large  and  small,  that  came  out  of  the 
field.  I  think  they  would  fairly  average 
800  pounds  each  in  weight!  If  some  of 
our  friends  in  the  country  where  they 
never  know  what  a  big  stone  is,  want  to 
buy  a  big  rocs,  for  a  dooryard  ornament, 
I  have  a  choice  lot  for  sale  at  a  bargain! 
That  three  days’  wor«.  means  many  ex¬ 
tra  bushels  of  corn  this  year,  and  fewer 
breaks  in  harness,  muscles,  thoughts 
and  language.  I  didn’t  expect  to  get  into 
the  stone-wall  business  quite  so  soon, 
but  I  have  done  so  many  things  that  I 
never  expected  to — yes,  and  vowed  that 
I  wouldn’t — that  I’m  going  to  do  what 
seems  best  at  the  time,  and  let  it  go  at 
that. 

A  Corn  Chop. — I  am  the  man  who  for¬ 
merly  argued  that  it  did  not  pay  us  to 
raise  field  corn.  I’ll  admit  that,  because 
it  was  true  at  one  time.  When  sweet 
corn  was  a  surer  selling  crop  we  could 
pick  the  green  ears  and  sell  them  for 
enough  to  buy  more  dry  western  corn  than 
we  could  raise.  The  markets  nave  now 
changed,  and  sweet  corn  does  not  bring 
so  much  money.  Our  farm,  too,  is  large, 
and  not  so  accessible  to  markets.  There¬ 
fore,  I  have  quit  sweet  corn  as  a  market 
crop,  and  hope  to  grow  a  large  crop  of 
field  corn.  It  will  be  planted  on  sod — 
in  -.ills,  witn  a  fair  dressing  of  corn  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  seed  is  dropped  by  hand, 
and  well  covered,  and  we  expect  to  use 
weeder,  cultivator,  hoe  and  fingers.  The 
variety  is  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint. 
This  gives  a  long  ear  with  a  small  cob 
and  a  large,  hard  white  kernel.  It  pro¬ 
duces  a  very  high  stalk,  witn  an  unusual 
amount  of  leaf.  It  makes  the  finest  of 
suage  corn,  and  while  I  do  not  expect  to 
build  a  silo,  I  hope  to  produce  seed  corn 
that  will  equal  anything  for  s'ilage  pur¬ 
poses. 

Culture  Notes. — We  find  the  Anti- 
clog  weeder  a  very  useful  tool.  The 
“anti-clog”  feature  of  it  is  all  right  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  knows  enough 
to  lift  it  in  time.  A  careless  man  would 
make  it  drag  up  sods  and  trash  like  a 
rake.  When  planting  the  potatoes  we 
ridged  them  up  a  little,  but  a  week  later 
ran  over  both  ways  with  the  weeder, 


smoothing  down  the  ridges  and  killing 

millions  of  little  weeds . The 

use  of  the  roller  seems  a  simple  opera¬ 
tion,  yet  good  judgment  is  needed  in 
using  it.  Isn’t  that  true  also  of  even  so 
simple  a  tool  as  a  hoe?  Yes,  but  more 
damage  is  done  when  the  roller  is  im¬ 
properly  used.  The  general  advice  is  to 
roll  after  seeding  to  grass  or  grain.  We 
rolled  the  oats  while  the  soil  was  too 
wet,  and  found  it  about  the  worst  thing 
we  could  do.  Instead  of  packing  the 
soil  it  caked  it,  which  will  certainly 
prevent  our  oats  from  “taking  the  cake.” 

.  .  .  .  For  cultivating  Fall-plowed 

orchards  there  are  few  tools  that  beat 
the  Acme  harrow.  It  packs  the  sod, 
kills  off  the  little  weeds,  and  keeps  the 
surface  mellow.  These  are  just  the  con¬ 
ditions  needed  by  the  tree  which,  at  this 
season,  drinks  more  water  than  a  herd 
of  elephants.  I  also  like  to  use  the 
Acme  over  plowed  sod  before  we  use  the 
Cutaway. 

Odd  Mention. — On  May  9,  just  after  a 
rain,  we  broadcast  seed  of  Dwarf  Essex 
rape  in  a  piece  of  oats  near  the  barn.  I 
hear  of  a  number  of  people  who  are  add¬ 
ing  rape  seed  when  sowing  oats.  They 
nope  to  cut  the  oats,  and  then  follow 
with  a  crop  of  rape  for  sheep  or  hog 
pasture.  I  should  have  put  the  rape 
seed  in  with  the  oats,  but  did  not  think 
of  hit  In  time.  Bet’s  see,  now,  what  show 
ing  the  seed  will  mane  put  on  top  of 

the  ground . We  top-grafted 

nearly  40  apple  trees  this  Spring,  and 
they  all  seem  to  be  starting.  I  gave  up 
trying  to  top-work  the  very  old  trees,  as 
there  was  too  much  dead  wood  about 

them . Those  early  potatoes  1 

spoke  of  last  week  were  nipped  by  the 
frosit  on  May  10.  They  turned  black  on 
the  leaves,  but  have  started  growing 
again,  and  will  come  on  later.  We  have 
had  a  very  cold  May,  with  several  sharp, 
frosty  nights,  up  to  the  13th,  which  un¬ 
lucky  number  broke  the  charm.  The 
chiluren  had  their  first  fishing  experi¬ 
ence  last  week.  Uncle  Jack  was  here, 
and  they  went  down  to  the  brook  with 
him.  What  an  event  it  is  in  the  life  of 
a  farm  boy  to  feel  the  first  tug  of  a 
little  fish  at  the  end  of  his  line!  If  you 
or  I  were  to  be  elected  President  we 
couldn’t  possibly  feel  half  so  elated  as 
the  Graft  and  the  Scion  did  when  they 
landed  a  two-inch  fish.  The  little  Bud 
started  off  bravely,  but  when  she  saw 
them  put  the  woraas  on  the  hooks  she 
cried  and  would  not  stay.  Well!  Well! 
This  hard  old  world  is  a  rough  place  for 
such  tender  little  hearts! 

Southern  Potatoes. — On  page  323  I 
spoke  of  our  barrel  of  Junior  Pride  pota¬ 
toes,  and  said  that  they  are  sometimes 
called  White  Bliss  Triumph.  This  was 
wrong.  The  “White  Bliss  Triumph”  is 
called  Pride  of  the  South.  It  Is  not 
strictly  a  white  potato,  but  has  pink 
eyes  and  pink  splashes  on  the  skin.  The 
Junior  Pride  is  pure  white,  without  pink 
eyes  or  colored  skin.  The  two  potatoes 
are  not  identical,  the  Junior  Pride  being 
quite  distinct.  It  is  said  to  be  a  grand 
variety  for  southern  growers.  We  have 
planted  it  slide  by  side  with  Bovee  and 
June  Eating  for  comparison.  The  first 
of  Uncle  Ed’s  Florida  crop  reached  New 
York  May  j.0.  We  got  a  barrel  of  this 
for  seed.  The  tubers  are  of  fair  size. 
They  are  not  sprouted,  but  we  shall 
spread  them  out  in  a  sunny  place  in  a 
barn  loft.  Some  good  authorities  say 
that  these  will  be  useless  for  seed  pur¬ 
poses.  I  don’t  know,  but  I  am  going  to 
try  to  find  out.  If  they  grow  I  feel  sure 
the  crop  growing  from  them  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  second  crop  grown  in  the 
same  latitude  as  the  first  one. 

The  Little  Folks. — “Those  young¬ 
sters  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold!” 
The  Madame  made  that  statement  with 
her  usual  care  the  other  night,  after  the 
little  folks  -ad  been  washed,  and  kissed 
and  tucked  in.  You  take  150  pounds  of 
gold,  and  you  have  great  financial  possi¬ 
bilities  in  your  grasp,  but  I  am  sure  the 
Madame  would  take  the  children  every 
time.  “You  must  expect  great  things 
from  those  little  folks,”  some  one  will 
say.  No,  we  don’t.  I  don’t  imagine  that 
the  Graft  or  the  Scion  will  ever  get  to 
be  President  or  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  I  rather  hope  not,  for  I  think  they 
will  serve  their  country  better  in  hum¬ 
bler  walks  of  life.  I  certainly  have  no 
political  ambitions  for  myself,  and  if  I 
have  my  way  these  little  folks  will  be 
trained  to  march  and  work  in  the  ranks. 
I  think  we  need  more  strong  and  fear¬ 
less  privates  and  common  people.  .  .  . 
As  i  travel  around  I  see  a  wide  variety 
of  behavior  in  children.  Show  me  the 
way  a  child  eats  and  behaves  at  the 
table,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  character  of 
at  least  one  parent.  A  child  is  greedy, 
lawless  and  rude,  or  gentle  and  well  be¬ 
haved  as  its  parents  decide.  Our  family 
at  Hope  Farm  is  so  large  that  the  table 
flows  over  when  we  all  come  together. 
When  this  occurs  the  children  represent 
the  foam.  We  have  a  small,  low  table 
and  little  chairs,  and  there  they  sit  with 
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their  own  share  of  food,  with  the  Bud  to 
serve  it  and  the  Graft  to  act  as  waiter. 
They  behave,  too,  and  they  understand 

what  rebellion  means . Our 

children  are  not  permitted  to  eat  meat 
yet — except  now  and  then  a  bit  of  fat  or 
a  little  chicken.  “What  in  the  world  do 
you  give  them?”  people  say  when  we 
speak  about  it.  It  seems  easy  to  us  to 
make  up  a  child  ration  of  eggs,  milk, 
oatmeal,  bread  and  butter,  fish  and  fruit. 
But  then  we  are  in  the  country,  off  on  a 
“lonely  farm,”  where  children  can  be 
handled  and  controlled.  You  are  right, 
we  are,  and  we  are  mighty  glad  of  it, 
too.  You  will  find  us  bringing  up  cnil- 
dren  in  town  when  we  have  to,  and  not 
a  moment  before.  h.  w.  c. 


My  little  boy.  live  years  old,  had  a  Cough  a  litis 
life.  Last  Winter  he  took  Whooping  Cough,  1  thought 
he  could  not  live.  The  doctor  suld  his  Lungs  were 
diseased,  and  gave  him  medicine,  hut  It  did  no  good 
Then  I  tried  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  and  It  cured  him. 
L.  C.  RAWLS,  Searight,  Ala.,  September,  1895. 

Safe  and  Sure  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative  Pllls.- 
Adv. 


YOUR  HORSE  LAME? 

That’s  had.  Lame  horses  are  unprofitable  either 
for  use  or  sale.  Don’t  have  a  lame  horse. 

Cure  him  with 

...KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE... 

the  old  reliable  remedy  tor  Hpnvlns.  Ringbones, 
Splints,  Curbs,  etc.,  and  all  forms  of  Lameness. 


It  Is  the  most  successful  remedy  ever  discovered, 
aH  it  is  certain  in  its  effects  and  cures  without  a 
blemish,  us  It  docs  not  blister. 

fast  Millstone,  N.  J.,  Jan.  15,  *98. 

Gentlemen: — For  the  laat  ten  years  I  have  used  Kendall’* 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success,  and  have  absolutely  cured 
Hpu  v  In  s  after  our  best  Vetsrfnarles  said  nothing  would  cure  but 
to  hive  the  horse  tired.  I  wish  you  would  send  me  your  “Horse 
Book.’*  Yours  respectfully,  E.  S.  ROGERS. 

Such  endorsements  as  the  above  are  a  guarantee  of 
merit.  I’rlce,  $1;  sii  for  #5.  Asa  liniment  for  fam¬ 
ily  use  it  haH  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Ken. 
dall’s  Spavin  Cure,  also  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  the 
book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  Palls,  Vt. 


Hard 

Driven 

Hard 

Worked 


Horses  Never  Falter 


at  plow  or  loaded  wagon  after  applying  the  most 
vital  and  harmless  ointment: 


Veterinary  Pixine 


to  the  most  painful  and  ugly  collar  or  harness 
sore-,  or  injured,  inflamed  and  .swollen  limbs 
caused  by  chronic  scratches  or  bruises. 

Not  only  all  powerful  and  unfailiugou all  sores 
and  skin  disease  on  horses  and  domestic  animals, 
but  if  applied  to  wound  It  absolutely  prevents 
blood  poisoning.  Money  back  if  it  fails.  Sold 
under  an  absolute  guarantee. 

At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers,  or  mailed  postpaid. 


PRICE 


j  2-oz.  box, 

I  8-oz.  box, 


25c. 

50c. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY.  N.  Y. 


v  .Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

Stud  v  ct«.  In  damps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  100  styles  of  single  and  double  onk-tannra 
Leather  Harness  to  select  Horn.  Sold  direct  to  tho 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  We  can  save  you  rjoaaYJ 

KING  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
sd*  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


TWO  hundred  bushels 
of  Potatoes  remove 
eighty  pounds  of  “actual”  Pot¬ 
ash  from  the  soil.  One  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  8%  “actual”  Potash 
will  supply  just  the  amount 
needed.  If  there  is  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  Potash,  there  will  be 

a  falling-off  in  the  crop. 

We  have  some  valuable 

books  telling  about  composi¬ 
tion,  use  and  value  of  fertilizers 
for  various  crops.  They  are 
sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

has  been  adopted  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Stations  all  over 
the  world  as  the  standard  by  which 
to  measure  the  availability  of  all 
other  forms  of  Nitrogen  used  us 
fertilizers.  It  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  concentrated  fertilizer  on  the 
market.  Full  information  to  be 
had  free  by  addressing  John  A. 
Myers,  12-0  John  St., New  York. 

Nitrate  for  sale  by  fertilizer  dealers  every¬ 
where. 

Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers. 


Binder  Twine 


Farmers  wanted  as  agents 
AUGUST  HOST, 
Moulton,  -  -  Iowa 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastening  -"‘u^^'Ln'g 

Stanchion.  The  only  practical  Swing  Stanchion 
invented.  Thousands  in  use.  Illustrated  circular 
free.  Glenoka  Mfo.  Co.,  Glenora,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  WILLARD  KNAPP  COW  TIE 

Is  the  most  humane,  inex¬ 
pensive.  practical  and  dur¬ 
able  device  for  fasten  tig 
cattle.  Appkoved  by  all 
up-to-date  dairymen. 

Send  for  illustrated  pam¬ 
phlet, describing  the  tleand 
givir  g statements  from  our 
customers. 

DH.KNAPP&CO 
Groton  St.,  Cortland  N.Y 


Trial. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  80 


A' 

ixiinriiii  teed.  Double 
anti  Combination  Hearn 

OSGOOD  lM  Central  SI. 


Catalog  Free.  Write  now.  Bl N C H  AMTON, N .  Y . 


25-gallon  pkt.,  50c.;  100-gallon  pkt.,  12. 

If  druggist  cannot  supply  send  $1.75  for  100-gallon 
pkt.  to  J.  D.  MEKCKK,  68  Murray  St..  New  York. 
Premiums  to  Patrons.  Get  Pamphlet 


“SWIMBATH” 


N  ON-POISONOUS 

Sheep  Dipping  Powder" 

(PATENTED) 

prevents  and  destroys  lly,  lice,  ticks  and 
ull  parasites,  on  sheen,  cattle,  horses  and 
dogs.  An  Invaluable  cure  for  scab. 
Easily  prepared,  easily  used.  Most  eco¬ 
nomical.  Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed 
If  used  as  directed.  On  receipt  of  wl 
sufficient  powder  for  20  gallons  of  ‘dip** 
will  bo  delivered  free. 

Write  for  full  particulars- 


THETOBACCO  WAREHOUSING  AND  TRADING  CO. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
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Tiie  last  batch  of  Ruby  Queen  roses  is  being  mailed 
this  week.  They  should  be  in  the  hands  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  as  soon  as  this  issue  of  the  paper.  If  you  do  not 
receive  it  by  May  26,  advise  us,  and  we  will  look  into 
the  cause  of  the  delay. 

e 

The  Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania  decided  that 
what  is  known  as  the  color  clause  of  the  oleo  law  is 
sound.  This  means  that  oleo  cannot  legally  be  sold. 
Yellow  is  the  standard  color  of  butter,  and  it  is  illegal 
to  counterfeit  other  fats  by  coloring  them  yellow.  In¬ 
stead  of  grieving  over  this,  the  oleo  men  ought  to  re¬ 
joice,  for  it  gives  them  a  grand  chance  to  prove  that 
people  are  eager  to  buy  oleo.  Let  them  put  it  on  the 
market  for  just  what  it  is — uncolored,  and  with  no 
attempt  to  call  it  butter.  Let  them  offer  it  for  sale 
at  the  same  per  cent  above  cost  of  production  that 
dairymen  receive.  That  ought  to  satisfy  any  honest 
man. 

* 

There  are  lively  times  in  Pennsylvania  over  those 
oleo  cases.  Nobody  denies  that  oleo  has  been  fraudu¬ 
lently  sold  for  butter.  The  whole  business  has  been 
a  humbug  and  rogue’s  game.  Who  is  responsible  for 
it?  That  is  the  question  now  working  in  the  minds 
of  Pennsylvania  farmers.  Bo'th  measures  and  men 
are  responsible.  There  is  too  much  money  in  the 
counterfeit  butter  trade  to  trust  the  rascals  in  it.  It 
is  a  quicker,  wiser  and  cleaner  method  to  go  right  to 
the  factory  or  headquarters  and  tax  the  colored  oleo 
so  that  it  must  stand  fairly  with  butter.  There  are 
many  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  who  claim  that  a  new 
deal  all  around  is  needed  in  the  State  Agricultural 
Department: 

* 

Experiments  made  in  Chicago  prove  that  milk 
“preserved”  with  formalin  will  kill  kittens.  The  milk 
inspector  says: 

Take  two  kittens,  for  instance,  two  healthy  cats  of  the 
same  age  and  size.  We  would  feed  one  kitten  on  pure 
milk  and  the  other  on  milk  which  had  been  doctored 
with  preparations  of  formalin.  The  result  was  invariably 
the  same.  The  kitten  which  was  fed  on  pure  milk  grew 
fat  and  hearty;  the  other  kitten  began  to  droop,  languish, 
and  lost  strength.  Soon  it  would  fall  sick;  in  two  or  three 
weeks  it  would  die. 

An  ordinary  cat  has  seven  lives,  and  we  may  safely 
credit  a  Chicago  cat  with  two  extra  chances.  The 
average  baby  has  not  more  than  half  a  life.  When 
fed  on  milk  that  would  kill  a  cat,  its  chance  for  living 
is  whittled  down  to  a  fine  point.  It  is  a  murderous 
practice  to  put  these  cursed  “preservatives”  Into 
milk! 

* 

\  That  question  which  is  discussed  under  Live  Stock 
this  week  is  certainly  “up  to  date.”  Here  is  a  man 
whose  farm  is  worth  $100  per  acre.  He  can  sell  milk 
at  a  good  figure.  Shall  he  put  that  land  into  pasture 
crops,  or  crowd  it  with  corn  and  soiling  crops,  so  as 
to  keep  more  cows?  We  never  like  to  give  a  man 
direct  advice  that  would  lead  to  a  complete  change  in 
his  methods  of  farming.  Such  a  change  means  too 
much  to  him.  He  should  grow  and  feel  his  way  along 
into  it,  if  at  all.  It  is  true,  however,  that  no  man  can 
afford  to  use  land  worth  ?100  per  acre  for  pasture. 
There  was  once  an  idea  that  the  dairy  business  be¬ 
longed  to  low-priced  land — back  in  the  country — far 
from  market.  That  is  not  true  of  the  present  age. 
The  silo  and  the  plan  of  growing  a  succession  of 
green  crops  right  through  the  year  have  changed  all 
that.  Some  of  the  most  profitable  dairies  are  now 
within  a  few  miles  of  town,  with  each  acre  so  man¬ 
aged  as  to  provide  the  roughage  for  a  cow.  We 
crowd  high-priced  land  when  we  plant  i't  with  pota¬ 
toes  or  onions — why  not  push  it  when  we  plant  corn? 


J  As  we  go  to  press  the  milk  situation  in  this  city  is 
mixed  up.  The  milk  producers,  through  their  agent, 
Mr.  Graves,  are  endeavoring  to  secure  fairer  prices. 
The  old  Milk  Exchange  is,  of  course,  opposed  to  this, 
since  the  new  arrangement  would  destroy  the  monop¬ 
oly  they  have  so  long  enjoyed.  Some  of  the  daily 
papers  are  foolishly  accusing  the  farmers  of  forming 
a  “trust,”  when  the  old  Milk  Exchange  system  is  the 
meanest  sort  of  a  combination.  Now,  as  never  before, 
do  the  farmers  need  cooperative  creameries,  where 
their  milk  can  be  handled,  if  need  be.  As  a  result  of 
the  “milk  war”  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  a  great  creamery, 
capable  of  handling  55,000  gallons  of  milk  in  a  day, 
has  been  opened  in  that  city  by  the  Milk  Association. 
That  will  take  care  of  the  surplus,  and  thus  regulate 
prices. 

* 

There  seems  to  be  a  renewed  interest  in  rye  cul¬ 
ture  on  many  farms.  The  efforts  made  to  introduce 
Crimson  clover  seem  to  be  partly  responsible  for 
this.  How  can  that  be,  when  Crimson  clover  is  so 
much  better  than  rye  as  a  manurial  crop?  It  is  true 
that  the  clover  adds  more  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  yet 
it  lacks  the  hustle  and  hardiness  of  the  rye.  Clover 
has  shown  many  farmers  the  folly  of  leaving  culti¬ 
vated  fields  bare  and  idle  after  the  Summer  crops  are 
removed.  Let  a  farmer  once  find  a  leak  in  the 
syrup  or  the  kerosene  barrel  and  he  would  be  foolish 
indeed  if  he  did  not  put  a  dish  where  it  would  catch 
the  drip.  The  catch  crop  prevents  the  waste  and  drip 
of  valuable  nitrates.  If  Crimson  clover  is  like  a  dish 
that  cracks  and  will  not  hold,  the  farmer  hunts  for 
a  stronger  one,  which  he  is  sure  to  find  in  rye. 

* 

A  western  Congressman,  who  has  been  distrib¬ 
uting  his  quota  of  free  seeds  among  his  constituents, 
recently  received  the  following  appreciative  letter: 

Kind  sir  and  esteemed  friend,  I  have  the  seeds,  They 
came  this  morning  and  suit  very  well,  especially  the 
cabbage  seed  which  grows  well  in  this  soil,  please  send 
me  2  loads  of  fertiliser  and  a  new  harrer  and  if  you 
could  send  me  a  man  for  a  couple  of  days  I  would  be 
obliged.  With  this  help  I  know  the  garden  stuff  will 
turn  out  al  rite  and  I  will  send  some  to  you  and  the 
president.  Your  grateful  well  wisher  and  Supporter. 

The  writer  of  that  letter  is  thoroughly  logical. 
Why  not  send  a  “harrer”  and  weeder  with  the  seeds; 
also  a  range  and  a  ton  of  coal?  If  Uncle  Sam  is  to 
compete  with  seedsmen  in  sending  out  free  seeds,  and 
with  farm  papers  in  issuing  free  literature,  why  per¬ 
mit  such  class  discrimination,  and  ignore  the  issuing 
of  free  dinner  pails  to  mechanics,  or  free  automobiles 
to  toiling  millionaires? 

* 

Florida  cassava  growers  and  starch  manufacturers 
are  asking  protection  from  unequal  foreign  competi¬ 
tion.  Cassava  has  been  advised  as  a  remunerative 
crop  in  Florida,  but  it  now  appears  that  the  United 
States  Court  in  California  has  held  that  tapioca  flour, 
cassava  starch  and  manioca  starch,  all  of  which  are 
made  from  cassava  root,  are  not  subject  to  duty  under 
the  Dingley  law.  Without  protection,  the  Florida 
growers  say  that  their  enterprises  must  be  abandoned, 
and  they  ask,  therefore,  that  a  bill  be  introduced  to 
provide  for  this  product,  by  making  tapioca  flour  and 
all  starches  and  flours  made  from  the  roots  dutiable, 
like  potato  starch.  Under  the  Dingley  law  the  duty 
on  potato  starch  is  iy2  cent  per  pound.  No  doubt  the 
manner  in  which  sugar  and  tobacco  growers  in¬ 
fluenced  Congress  in  regard  to  Puerto  Rico’s  tariff  has 
encouraged  the  growers  of  other  products  in  demand¬ 
ing  favorable  legislation. 

* 

The  visitation  of  the  first  severe  “hot  wave”  of  the 
season  should  remind  those  who  have  the  care  of 
chickens  that  they  require  large  supplies  of  good 
water  to  enable  them  to  endure  high  temperatures 
wftlh  any  reasonable  degree  of  comfort.  The  faithful 
hen  cannot  shed  her  over-thick  garments  until  the 
midsummer  moult,  and  must  endure  the  frizzling 
heat  as  best  she  may.  The  only  alleviation  we  can 
offer  her  is  shade  and  abundance  of  water,  of  which 
she  will  consume  a  surprising  quantity  on  hot  days, 
if  kept  reasonably  fresh  and  inviting.  In  too  many 
yards  kept,  or  rather  neglected,  by  amateurs,  the 
poor  chickens  broil  away  the  heated  hours,  with 
parched  mouths,  while  their  thoughtless  human  at¬ 
tendants  are  getting  all  the  benefits  of  a  siesta  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  house  or  grounds.  This  especially 
applies  to  fowls  that  are  yarded  up  in  village  lots 
and  other  places  where  their  liberty  is  restricted. 
The  farmer’s  fowls  are  generally  all  right  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  the  professional  chicken  man  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  realize  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  clean  water  to  his  charges,  if  he  looks  for 
commercial  success,  but  the  average  cottager  thinks 
that  if  his  fowls  are  well-fed  and  housed  his  duty  has 
been  accomplished.  If  he  would  mentally  place  him¬ 
self  in  the  position  of  a  yarded  hen,  without  water 
during  a  torrid  afternoon,  he  would  come  to  a  very 
different  conclusion. 


We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  Ben 
Davis  apple,  and  have  hit  Ben  some  hard  knocks  in 
our  time.  We  always  like  to  be  fair,  and  give  every¬ 
thing  its  due.  It  must  be  admitted  that  figures  talk 
for  old  Ben.  Here  are  the  New  York  market  quota¬ 
tions  for  May  15: 


Apples,  Ben  Davis,  prime  to  fancy . 4  00@4  50 

“  Ben  Davis,  fair  to  good . 3  00@3  50 

“  Baldwin,  choice  to  fancy . 4  00<g)4  50 

“  Baldwin,  fair  to  good . 3  00@3  50 

"  Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

“  Russet,  Golden  . 2  25@3  00 

“  Poor  to  fair  grades . 2  00@2  50 


No  use  talking,  that  looks  like  business,  for  there 
are  far  more  Bens  than  Baldwins  in  the  market.  Ben 
doesn’t  even  need  cold  storage  to  turn  up  smiling  in 
May.  He’s  a  tough  customer;  you  find  that  out  when 
you  try  to  eat  him,  but  he  knows  enough  to  lay  low 
until  the  tender  things  have  tendered  their  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  then  he  is  king — until  early  apples  appear. 

• 


Last  week  we  explained  the  action  of  Congress¬ 
man  S.  E.  Payne,  of  New  York  State,  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  These  men 
were  ordered  by  the  House  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  give  a  statement  of  the  materials 
used  in  making  oleo.  They  refused,  on  the  flimsy  plea 
that  the  Secretary  was  prohibited  by  law  from  giving 
this  information,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  ask  him. 
The  House  would  not  accept  their  excuse,  and  ordered 
them  the  second  time.  This  time  they  did  it,  and  the 
Secretary  promptly  submitted  the  following  figures, 
showing  what  was  used  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1899: 

Percentage 
each  ingre¬ 
dient  bears 
to  the 
whole. 
34.27 
23.82 
4.77 
.53 
.16 
.12 
.01 
.007 
.003 
15.55 
7.42 
4.76 
1.72 
3.86 


100.00 


Materials.  Pounds. 

Neutral  lard  . 31,297,261 

Oleo  oil  . 24,491,769 

Cotton-seed  oil  .  4,357,514 

Sesame  . 

Coloring  matter  .  148,970 

Sugar  .  H0JL64 

Glycerine  .  “i963 

Stearine  .  5,890 

Glucose  .  2,550 

Milk  . 14,200,676 

Salt  .  6,773,670 

Butter  oil  .  4,342,904 

Butter  .  1,568,319 

Cream  .  3,572,410 

Totals  . 91,322,260 


We  will  talk  about  these  figures  later.  Our  object 
now  is  to  show  the  folly  of  the  plea  put  up  by  Mr. 
Payne  and  the  ethers  in  their  efforts  to  protect  the 
oleo  makers.  They  must  have  known  better!  Why 
did  they  do  it? 

* 


BREVITIES. 

Professor  Available  Nitrogen — 

That  is  my  name,  sir— I  don't  wish  to  brag, 

But  you’ll  have  need  of  my  services,  when 
Dry  weather  comes  and  your  crops  seems  to  lag. 

You  have  seen  men,  sir— big-muscled  and  strong, 

Mighty  in  girth  and  prodigious  in  brain, 

Yet  for  the  lack  of  nerve  moping  along 
Flabby  and  faltering— working  in  vain. 

No  use  to  wish  them  new  muscle  and  bone, 

That’s  not  the  way  to  put  courage  in  men, 

Tighten  the  heartstrings  to  give  them  new  tone. 

Feed  them  on  soluble  faith  nitrogen. 

Just  so  with  crops  that  are  moping  along, 

Flying  the  mean,  yellow  flag  of  despair, 

How  would  you  brace  them,  keep  their  heart  strong 
How  would  you  change  “I  will  quit”  to  “get  there?” 
Why,  it’s  as  easy  as  putting  new  heart 
Into  the  work  of  your  broken-down  men 
Give  me  the  job  and  I’ll  soon  make  ’em  start. 

Professor  Available  Nitrogen! 


Keep  the  asparagus  beds  clean. 

Some  lawyers  are  sueing  machines. 

Give  clover  a  chance  to  dry  itself. 

The  sassafras  has  a  bark  that  bites. 

The  children  welcome  barefoot  time. 

Thin  out  your  beets  to  four  inches  apart. 

Milk  is  grass — condensed  and  then  liquefied. 

You  are  right— a  Jack  of  all  trades  is  a  cheap  John! 

What  is  the  past  of  shear?  It  is  shore  or— hand  clip¬ 
pers? 

Gray  hair  does  not  always  mean  an  increase  in  gray 
brain  matter. 

Does  the  agricultural  college  ever  show  a  boy  how  to 
sow  wild  oats? 

A  lawyer  is  a  man  who  receives  most  of  the  benefit 
from  most  laws. 

Let  fashion’s  slaves  their  country’s  commerce  boost 
by  wearing  feathers  from  the  henhouse  roost. 

In  the  small  garden  make  free  use  of  the  broad  hoe; 
it  will  save  labor  later  on.  It  is  never  too  hot  to  hoe. 

“Every  tub  should  stand  on  its  own  bottom!”  Of 
course— but  that  never  would  suit  some  tubs— oleo  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

Yes,  sir,  we  think  it  will  pay  to  try.  seed  corn  on  the 
ear  and  pay  transportation  for  the  cob,  so  as  to  see  what 
the  whole  ear  looks  like.  You  can  shell  a  few  good  ker¬ 
nels  from  a  poor  nubbin,  but  the  tendency  of  those  ker¬ 
nels  will  be  to  reproduce  the  nubbin. 

In  most  suburban  villages  during  Spring  and  Summer, 
there  is  a  demand  for  jobbing  gardeners,  to  go  out  by 
the  day,  which  Is  never  adequately  filled.  A  man  who 
can  do  planting,  trim  trees  and  shrubs,  and  arrange 
small  gardens  acceptably  is  in  constant  demand. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— The  regular  Populists’  National  Conven¬ 
tion,  in  session  at  Sioux  Palls,  S.  D.,  nominated  W.  J. 
Bryan  for  President  by  acclamation  May  10.  The  plat¬ 
form  adopted  demands  silver  at  16  to  1,  condemns  trusts, 
and  declares  sympathy  with  the  Boers.  The  middle-of- 
the-road  Populists,  in  convention  at  Cincinnati,  nomi¬ 
nated  Wharton  Barker  for  President,  and  Ignatius  Don¬ 
nelly  for  Vice-President . A  disastrous  tire  at 

Camden,  N.  J.,  May  13,  caused  a  loss  of  $175,000 . 

Two  employees  of  the  Chicago  Water  Office  were  caught 
May  13,  in  the  act  of  altering  the  dials  on  water  meters, 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  city.  It  is  believed 

that  such  frauds  have  cost  the  city  $200,000 . A 

hot  wave  extended  over  a  wide  area  May  13-15.  In  New 
York  it  was  the  hottest  May  14  on  record,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  reaching  87;  in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  91  degrees,  and  in 
Chicago  86,  while  on  the  same  day  two  sailors  had  their 
ears  frostbitten  on  Lake  Michigan.  Numerous  heat  pros¬ 
trations  were  reported  in  the  great  cities . The 

administrators  of  the  estate  of  August  Dahlin  have 
brought  suit,  in  Chicago,  against  two  doctors,  for  in¬ 
juries  received  in  giving  Dr.  Murphy’s  treatment  for 
consumption.  Damages  of  $25,000  are  wanted  from  Dr. 
J.  B.  Murphy  and  Dr.  A.  P.  Lemke,  who  applied  the 
treatment,  which  consisted  of  passing  a  needle  and  tube 
through  the  wall  of  the  chest  into  the  lungs  and  tilling 
the  lungs  with  gas.  Attorney  P.  H.  Atwood  alleges  that 
the  shock  to  the  nervous  system  from  this  insertion  was 
so  great  that  the  whole  left  side  was  paralyzed  and  re¬ 
mained  so  until  Dahlin’ s  death . Through  the 

negligence  of  a  tower  signalman,  who  fell  asleep  at  his 
post,  a  disastrous  freight  wreck  occurred  in  a  B.  &  O. 

tunnel  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  14;  seven  dead . 

Two  persons  were  killed  and  15  injured  in  a  fire  which 

destroyed  the  Hotel  Helene  at  Chicago  May  16 . 

The  town  of  Pisher,  Mich.,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  May  15;  loss,  $390,000. 

CONGRESS. — The  proposition  to  admit  free  from  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  molasses  and  materials  used  in  making 
sugar  was  not  adopted  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee . May  12,  the  Senate  rejected  the  propo¬ 

sitions  for  the  establishment  of  a  Government  armor 

plate  factory  by  a  vote  of  22  to  24 . In  response 

to  a  resolution  asking  why  criminals  in  Puerto  Rico  were 
executed  by  the  garrote,  instead  of  by  hanging,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  transmitted  to  the  Senate  the  reply  of  Gov.  Davis, 
who  states  that  such  executions  are  in  accordance  with 
the  legal  method  of  capital  punishment  in  the  Island, 
and  that  the  garrote  is  less  revolting  than  hanging. 
.  .  .  .  May  14,  the  Senate  passed  the  Navy  Appropria¬ 
tion  bill.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to 
buy  armor  plate  at  $445  a  ton,  if  he  can  get  it;  if  not  at 
$545  a  ton,  and  to  erect  a  plant  to  cost  not  more  than 
$4,000,000.  The  bill  also  directs  the  purchase  of  five  Hol¬ 
land  boats,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $170,000  each. 
.  .  .  .  The  House  Committee  on  Judiciary  adopted, 
May  15,  a  Constitutional  Amendment  giving  to  Congress 
the  power  to  define,  regulate,  prohibit,  control  or  dissolve 
trusts,  monopolies  and  combinations. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  insurgents  have  suffered  heavy 
loss  at  Tabako,  near  Legaspi,  where  they  attacked  the 


town,  being  repulsed  with  heavy  loss . There 

are  fears  of  a  native  uprising  in  Manila . At 


Catubig  a  small  force  of  Americans  defeated  600  besieg¬ 
ing  Filipinos,  after  three  days’  continuous  fighting. 

CUBA.— Official  inquiry  at  Havana  shows  the  postal 
frauds  to  be  much  greater  than  first  supposed.  Governor 
Wood  has  ordered  all  property  in  Neely’s  name  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  Government.  The  Cabinet  at  Wash¬ 
ington  decides  that  the  National  Government  is  legally 
liable  for  Neely’s  shortage.  It  is  now  said  that  the  short¬ 
age  will  not  exceed  $100,000.  There  is  some  doubt  whether 
Neely  can  be  extradited  for  trial  in  Cuba.  Warrants 
were  issued  May  16  for  the  arrest  of  E.  P.  Thompson, 
postmaster  of  Havana;  W.  H.  Reeves,  deputy  auditor  of 
the  Island,  and  two  Cuban  clerks.  It  is  expected  that 
other  arrests  will  follow. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS— The  Boers  were  routed 

by  Roberts’s  forces  at  the  Zand  River  May  10 . 

Portuguese  authorities  at  Lorenzo  Marques  now  refuse 
to  clear  corned  beef  or  clothing  for  the  Boers,  holding 
it  contraband.  May  12,  the  British  forces  entered  Kroon- 
stad,  the  Boers  fleeing.  Gen.  Buller  occupied  Biggars- 
berg.  Special  advices  from  Pretoria  state  that  President 
Kruger’s  Peace  Envoy,  now  in  the  United  States,  is  em¬ 
powered  to  ask  the  United  States  to  assume  a  protec¬ 
torate  over  the  Boer  Republics,  with  a  view  to  their 


eventual  annexation  to  this  country . The  plague  has 

appeared  in  Alexandria,  Egypt . The  German 


authorities  in  Africa  have  forcibly  seized  3,000  square 
miles  of  Congo  territory,  which  is  under  a  Belgian  pro¬ 
tectorate . May  15,  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of 

snow  in  Germany. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  estimates  the  prospective  wheat  crop  of  the  State 
at  only  41  per  cent  of  an  average,  or  about  16,000,000  to 
18,000,000  bushels. 

Lyman  Bickeford,  of  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  has  been  declared 
insane  by  a  Sheriff’s  jury.  When  nearly  80  years  old  he 
invented  grain  drills,  founding  the  Bickeford  &  Huff¬ 
man  Company  at  Macedon,  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
grain  drills  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Bickeford  has 
been  prominent  in  Democratic  politics. 

The  Italian  prune  crop  in  Clark  County,  Wash.,  is  said 
to  be  practically  ruined  by  protracted  cold  weather.  It 
appears  as  though  the  damage  is  rather  the  result  of 
arrested  sap  circulation  than  of  frost.  At  La  Grande, 
Ore.,  six  inches  of  snow  fell  April  26,  but  the  freeze  was 
slight,  and  orchardists  do  not  fear  damage. 

President  Orlando  F.  Thomas,  of  the  Empire  State 
Sugar  Company,  who  is  erecting  a  $600,000  beet  sugar 
plant  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  has  given  an  order  to  the  General 
Carriage  Company  of  New  York  for  10  auto-trucks,  five 
tons  capacity  each,  to  be  used  to  cart  sugar  beets  from 
farms  to  the  refinery.  The  company  has  5,500  acres  con¬ 
tracted  for. 

The  Texas  Agricultural  College  will  hold  the  first  Sum¬ 
mer  school  of  horticulture  ever  held  in  the  South  at  Col¬ 


lege  Station;  a  six-weeks’  session  will  be  held,  beginning 
June  18,  and  ending  July  28.  The  object  of  this  short 
course  is  to  teach  some  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
successful  fruit  culture  and  truck  farming  in  Texas. 

Treasury  officials  at  Boston,  Mass.,  have  discovered  ex¬ 
tensive  operations  in  smuggling  wool  from  Canada,  and 
large  quantities  of  smuggled  wool  have  been  seized.  The 
wool  has  been  brought  by  way  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  sailing 
vessels,  and  landed  at  various  points  on  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  coast.  The  great  demand  for  wool,  and  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  heavy  duty  upon  it,  has  made  this  smuggling 
extremely  profitable. 

The  Chicago  health  officials  are  engaged  in  a  crusade 
against  impure  milk.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid 
to  cases  where  the  use  of  preservatives  is  suspected. 
Milk  dealers  throughout  the  city  disclaim  the  use  of 
drugs,  and  declare  that  if  any  are  used  they  must  be 
put  into  the  milk  before  it  reaches  their  hands.  The 
Health  Commissioner  has  notified  four  firms  mak¬ 
ing  preservatives  that  they  must  not  sell  their  product. 
One  of  the  materials  thus  barred  is  preservaline. 


THE  MILK  SITU  A  TIOH. 

LATEST  SCHEME  FOR  HANDLING  THE  SUPPLY. 

What  is  the  Prospect? 

THE  LATEST  SCHEME.— The  New  York  City 
papers  are  shouting  themselves  hoarse  over  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  “the  attempts  of  a  milk  trust 
to  control  the  price  of  New  York  milk.”  The  city 
papers  have  made  the  mistake  of  going  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange,  and  other 
dealers  for  their  information,  and  not  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  or  consumers  of  milk,  nor  to  anyone  interested 
in  either  producer  or  consumer.  The  claim  is  made 
that  Flint  &  Co.,  of  30  Broad  Street,  New  York 
City,  have  organized  a  trust,  and  are  endeavoring  to 
increase  the  price  to  New  York  consumers.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  no  company  or  trust 
formed,  and  Flint  &  Co.  have  not  contracted  for  any 
milk,  nor  do  they  propose  to  do  so.  Mr.  William 
Graves,  who  is  connected  with  Flint  &  Co.,  has  sim¬ 
ply  made  an  arrangement  with  the  officers  of  the  Five 
States  Milk  Producers’  Association,  under  which  he 
is  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  Association  and  its  mat¬ 
ters.  Mr.  Graves  receives  no  milk,  handles  no  milk, 
and  becomes  responsible  for  no  milk.  He  is  simply 
acting  as  agent  for  the  producers  who  are  members  of 
the  Five  States  Association.  He  has  issued  a  circular 
to  the  producers  and  dealers,  making  the  price  for  the 
month  of  May  two  cents  per  quart  at  the  receiving 
stations,  with  five  cents  per  can  added.  A  differen¬ 
tial  freight  rate  of  three  cents  per  can  is  to  be  added 
in  the  29-cent  shipping  zone;  six  cents  in  the  26-cent 
zone;  seven  cents  in  the  25-cent  zone,  and  nine  cents 
in  the  23-cent  zone.  To  this  price  will  be  added  five 
cents  per  can,  which  will  go  to  Mr.  Graves  for  com¬ 
pensation  for  his  service  as  agent.  The  milk  is  being 
shipped  direct  to  dealers,  as  heretofore,  and  Mr. 
Graves  advised  me  Wednesday  morning  that  he  esti¬ 
mated  at  least  10,000  cans  were  being  sold  on  this 
basis;  that  at  least  half  of  the  dealers  have  accepted 
this  price,  dealers  to  pay  freight  charges.  The  up¬ 
state  farmers  have  simply  found  that  they  are  not 
able  to  produce  milk  at  the  prices  previously  paid, 
and  they  are  either  going  to  have  a  better  price,  or 
many  of  them  will  go  out  of  the  business.  Since  Mr. 
Graves  has  been  acting  as  agent,  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Five  States  Milk  Producers’  Association 
have  been  holding  back  their  milk,  a  shortage  on 
some  lines  amounting  to  as  much  as  four  or  five  cars 
some  days  last  week.  Because  the  producers  have  de¬ 
clined  to  furnish  milk  for  less  than  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  Mr.  Graves,  as  their  agent,  has  been  in¬ 
teresting  himself  in  securing  a  better  price,  the  deal¬ 
ers  and  city  papers  set  up  the  howl  about  trusts,  and 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  arrest  the  farmers’ 
representatives  under  the  Anti-Trust  law.  Of  course, 
all  this  talk  is  for  effect,  because  there  being  no  trust, 
no  one  can  be  responsible  for  it. 

A  MILK  TRUST. — If  the  authorities  are  anxious  to 
break  up  trusts,  however,  they  can  begin  to  look  up 
the  matters  of  the  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange.  That 
is  a  trust  that  has  controlled  the  price  of  milk  in  New 
York  City  for  the  last  15  years.  The  trust  as  such 
does  not  handle  a  single  quart  of  milk;  its  individual 
members  are  milk  dealers,  and  go  out  into  the  coun¬ 
try  and  establish  creameries  and  shipping  stations. 
At  these  creameries  they  contract  with  the  farmers  to 
pay  one  cent  per  quart  less  than  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
change  prices.  Then  they  come  back  to  New  York, 
and  compete  with  each  other  in  cutting  down  the 
price  by  making  long  contracts  for  the  supply  of  milk 
to  large  consumers.  These  same  men  then  meet  as 
members  of  the  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange,  and 
help  each  other  out  by  establishing  low  prices.  If 
the  supply  should  commence  to  be  short,  they  will 
meet  and  make  an  advance  until  farmers  have  stocked 
up  with  extra  cows  and  feed,  and  as  soon  as  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  they  meet  again 
and  reduce  the  price.  The  farmers  in  the  meantime 
are  stocked  up  with  new  milkers  and  a  supply  of 
grain,  and  are  forced,  under  the  circumstances,  to 


continue  shipping  at  the  lower  price.  This  thing  has 
been  worked  from  year  to  year  and  season  to  season 
with  unvarying  regularity.  The  dealers  are  just  now 
attempting  to  make  city  consumers  believe  that  the 
advance  asked  by  the  producers  is  an  attempt  to  cor¬ 
ner  the  market  and  advance  the  price  to  consumers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course  the  little  advance  asked 
by  the  producer  would  create  no  such  necessity  on  the 
part  of  the  dealers.  I  have  been  paying  seven  cents 
per  quart  for  the  milk  used  in  my  family  in  New  York 
City  for  the  last  10  years.  During  all  that  time  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  production  of  milk  on  the  farm, 
part  of  the  time  receiving  three  cents  a  quart,  and  at 
one  time  as  low  as  1  1-10  cent  a  quart.  When  the 
price  was  reduced  from  three  to  1  1-10  cent  the  deal¬ 
ers  never  made  any  reduction  to  me  in  the  price  of 
my  family  supply.  If  the  producers  are  successful  in 
compelling  the  dealers  to  pay  this  price  there  will  be 
no  advance  to  the  consumers.  Indeed,  the  retail  price 
could  be  made  less  than  it  now  is,  and  a  fair  margin 
of  profit  still  result  to  the  dealer. 

IN  ORANGE  COUNTY. — Heretofore  the  Orange 
County  producers  have  taken  little  part  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Five  States  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  because  of  the  difference  of  opinion  in  reference 
to  the  adjustment  of  the  freight  rates.  This  matter 
has  now,  however,  been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and 
Orange  County  milkmen  are  ready  and  anxious  to 
organize  and  become  members  of  the  Association.  An 
adjourned  meeting  of  the  Orange  County  producers 
was  held  in  Goshen  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  May  15.  F. 

M.  Crist,  West  Coldenham,  reported  a  union  of  30 
members,  with  John  Ahrens  as  president.  C.  H.  Tut¬ 
tle,  of  Washingtonville,  reported  an  organization 
formed  there  consisting  of  from  30  to  40  members. 
Meadowbrook  formbd  a  union  May  14,  with  C.  C. 
Smith  as  president.  Westtown  has  an  organization 
of  about  30  members,  E.  V.  R.  Gardner  president. 
Unionville  has  an  organization  of  about  20  members, 
B.  J.  Haight  president.  Ebenezer  Bull,  of  Hamburg, 
reported  an  organization  under  way  at  Campbell  Hall. 

N.  Y.  There  is  also  a  union  at  Oxford  and  Little 
Britain.  H.  H.  Brown,  of  WintertQwn,  N.  Y.,  is  in¬ 
teresting  himself  in  the  organization  of  the  Orange 
County  producers.  It  being  a  busy  time  for  farmers, 
the  meeting  at  Goshen  was  not  as  large  as  might  have 
been  expected,  but  there  was  considerable  enthusiasm 
manifested  by  those  present.  Some  of  the  producers 
who  had  been  shipping  to  members  of  the  Exchange, 
complained  that  they  were  not  getting  their  money 
promptly,  checks  for  March  milk  in  some  cases  had 
not  yet  been  received.  The  meeting  adjourned  for 
two  weeks,  when  they  will  meet  again  for  further  re¬ 
port  and  organization. 

V  THE  PROSPECT  GOOD.— The  Five  States  Milk 
Producers’  Association  seemed  to  be  in  better  shape 
than  ever  before.  They  have  in  Mr.  Graves  a  business 
man  acting  as  their  agent  in  the  city,  and  there  are 
no  stock-jobbing  schemes  involved  in  their  plan  but 
Promoter  Briggs,  and  his  lieutenants,  are  happily 
eliminated  from  the  present  work  entirely.  There  are 
a  great  many  cooperative  creameries  throughout  the 
territory,  and  these  should  be  used  to  their  full  ca¬ 
pacity  at  the  present  time  to  make  up  the  milk  into 
butter  and  cheese.  This  is  one  of  the  hardest  months 
in  the  whole  year  to  attempt  to  curtail  the  supply, 
and  yet  the  dealers  on  the  west  side  of  New  York,  at 
this  writing,  have  had  a  shortage  for  several  days,  and 
have  become  extremely  anxious  over  the  situation.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  if  all  the  cooperative  cream¬ 
eries  in  territories  supplying  New  York  City  were 
worked  to  their  full  capacity,  in  caring  for  and  manu¬ 
facturing  of  milk  for  butter  and  cheese,  the  limited 
supply  in  New  York  would  result  in  a  prompt  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  present  demand  of  the  producers  in 
the  matter  of  price.  The  cooperative  creamery  is  the 
best  friend  that  the  producers  have  at  their  disposal. 
The  numbers  have  been  very  much  increasing  of  late, 
and  I  predict  that  there  will  be  more  of  them  in  the 
future.  j.  j.  d. 


Kaffir  Corn.— I  see  by  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  that  Hope 
Farm  Intends  to  plant  some  White  Kaffir  corn.  There 
are  two  serious  objections  to  this  variety  on  account  of 
which  It  is  no  longer  used  in  this  county,  (Greenwood), 
the  largest  Kaffir-producing  county  in  the  State.  The 
leaves  do  not  unfold  from  base  of  head,  causing  much 
loss  in  moldy  grain,  and  it  shatters  badly.  Red  is 
much  better,  and  Black-Capped  White  is  best  of  all. 

Eureka,  Kan.  e.  t.  r. 

Cow  Peas  in  Corn.— I  have  only  used  the  Whippoorwill 
cow  pea  for  planting  with  corn;  the  Clay,  I  think, 
would  make  too  much  vine.  Finished  planting  a  15-acre 
piece  to-day,  mixing  the  seed,  two-thirds  corn  and  one- 
third  peas,  and  setting  the  drill  to  put  the  seed  In  thick 
enough  so  the  corn  is  one  bushel  to  eight  acres.  i  shall 
have  in  about  30  acres  planted  this  way.  I  am  trying 
several  varieties  in  the  orchard,  will  also  put  In  four 
varieties  of  Soy  beans.  I  am  also  trying  a  few  vetches, 
have  had  a  few  in  the  garden  for  two  years,  and  if  field 
culture  will  do  half  as  well  I  shall  be  well  pleased 
with  the  crop.  a.  a.  h. 

Du  Bols,  Ill. 
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Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

BORROWING  THE  BABY. 

“Good  mornin’.  My  ma  sent  me 
To  ast  you  how  you  was, 

An’  hope  you’re  well— you  know  'at  Is 
Th’  way  she  alius  does. 

My  ma— she  sez,  you’re  strangers. 

But  then  she  kind  o’  thought 
She’d  like  to  borry  th’  baby 
’At  you  folkses  ’as  got. 

“My  ma  sets  by  th’  winder 
An’  watches  you  an’  him, 

An’  kind  o’  smiles  an’  cries  to  wunst, 
’Cause  he’s  like  baby  Jim. 

Who’s  Jim?  He  was  our  baby — 

We  named  him  after  Pa. 

Say,  c’n  we  borry  your  baby 
A  little  while  fer  Ma? 

“My  ma  she  sez  she  wouldn’t 
Mind  if  your  baby  cried, 

She  sez  ’t’d  be  like  music — 

Since  little  Jim  has  died. 

She  sez  she’ll  be  good  to  him, 

An’  she’d  like  a  whole  lot. 

If  we  c’n  borry  the  baby 
’At  you  folkses  ’as  got.” 

—Baltimore  American. 

* 

The  General  Feneration  of  Women’s 
Clubs  will  hold  its  biennial  meeting  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  next  month,  and  one 
unique  feature  will  be  a  “man’s  night,” 
at  which  only  men  will  speak  or  sing. 
This  seems  a  sumciently  remarkable  fea¬ 
ture,  but  it  is  still  more  remarkable 
when  we  learn  of  the  reason  for  insti- 
tuiting  it.  It  appears  that  the  meeting 
is  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee  because  of 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  business 
men’s  clubs,  some  of  them  even  offering 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  So  much  purely  commercial  profit 
will  accrue  from  the  meeting  that  busi¬ 
ness  men  felt  inclined  to  offer  it  every 
inducement.  In  recognition  of  this  sub¬ 
stantial  inducement  on  the  part  of  the 
men,  the  “man’s  night”  has  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

* 

New  linen  and  cotton  dress  skirts 
snow  some  decided  differences  from 
those  of  last  season.  Many  of  them 
suggest  to  a  thrifty  woman,  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  they  may  not  launder  well, 
for  they  follow  the  lines  of  the  elaborate 
cloth  skirts,  with  stitched  tucks  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  flare.  Many  have  the  tunic  ef¬ 
fect,  coming  down  to  a  point  in  front,  as 
was  seen  last  year,  hut  with  a  back  hav¬ 
ing  several  stitched  tucks.  Sometimes 
the  edge  of  the  tunic  is  defined  with 
open  hemming.  One  novelty  in  the 
crash  skirts  is  [the  tunic  effect  formed  of 
diagonal  plaid,  large  lines  of  deep  red 
or  blue  on  the  ordinary  twine  color. 
Many  of  the  white  pique  skirts,  which 
seem  likdly  to  be  as  popular  as  in  pre¬ 
vious  seasons,  are  made  with  similar 
tunic  and  tucks,  but  they  will  be  very 
difficult  to  iron. 

* 

Every  Spring  we  see  some  new  de¬ 
velopment  in  flowers  or  leaves  for  mil¬ 
linery  use;  something  that  suddenly  at¬ 
tracts  public  caprice,  and  becomes  for 
the  time,  the  one  trimming  to  be  worn. 
The  first  two  weeks  in  May  saw  a  sud¬ 
den  development  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  wheat.  The  Chrysanthemums  are 
made  of  some  crapy  material,  after  the 
model  of  the  biggest  mop-headed,  fuzzy- 
wuzzy  blooms  that  ever  left  Japan. 
Their  colors  are  left  to  the  wild  imag¬ 
ination  of  the  milliners,  and  they  show 
all  the  tints  unknown  to  the  spectrum. 
In  yellow  and  terra-cotta  shades  they 
are  exceedingly  like  the  natural  blooms, 
but  we  have  not  yet  become  reconciled 
to  Chrysanthemums  of  forget-me-not 
blue  or  iridescent  pea  green.  A  black 
and  yellow  Miss  Hobbs  turban,  trimmed 
with  black  and  yellow  Chrysanthemums, 
is  exceedingly  smart.  Wheat  as  a  hat 
trimming  has  suddenly  appeared  on 
many  of  the  Short-backed  sailors,  and 
other  headgear  of  similar  shape,  a  little 
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sheaf  of  grain  standing  up  in  the  midst 
of  a  big  rosette.  lit  is  quite  pretty,  but 
to  a  vivid  imagination,  gives  a  shivery 
suggestion  of  funeral  decorations. 

* 

Hebe  is  a  school  composition  on  boys, 
written  by  a  girl  of  12  years.  It  gives 
the  impression  that  her  view  of  life  is 
distinctly  pessimistic: 

The  boy  is  not  an  animal,  yet  he  can 
be  heard  to  a  considerable  distance. 
When  a  boy  hollers  he  opens  his  big 
mouth  like  frogs,  but  girls  hold  their 
tongue  till  they  are  spoken  to,  and  then 
they  answer  respectable  and  tell  just  how 
it  was.  A  boy  thinks  himself  clever  be¬ 
cause  he  can  wade  where  the  water  is 
deep.  When  the  boy  grows  he  is  called 
a  husband,  and  then  he  stops  wading  and 
stays  out  nights,  but  the  grown-up  girl 
is  a  widow  and  keeps  house. 

* 

One  of  the  newest  outing  hats  is  the 
Ladysmith.  Its  general  outline  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  shallow  helmet,  the  crown 
being  rounded  and  sloping  into  the  brim. 
It  is  made  of  flexible  straw,  and  the 
brim  is  sometimes  turned  up  in  the 
back.  The  only  trimming  is  a  fold  of 
muslin  or  soft  silk  twisted  about  the 
crown.  The  flat  wide-brimmed  golf  hats 
of  last  year  are  distinctly  out  of  date; 
they  are  still  seen  in  a  modified  form, 
but  the  trimming  is  put  on  differently, 
disguising  the  shape.  Many  of  them 
are  trimmed  with  a  scarf  having  fringed 
ends,  a  style  of  trimming  we  never  re¬ 
commend,  because  with  regular  wear, 
the  fringed  ends  soon  look  “frazzled,” 
and  they  are  rarely  becoming  except  to 
a  young  face. 

* 

The  point  of  view  may  vary  very 
rapidly  sometimes,  when  it  becomes  a 
question  of  our  own  belongings,  or  those 
of  others.  The  New  York  Sun  has  this 
to  say  of  one  anxious  mother: 

The  mother  of  several  sons  was  walk¬ 
ing  with  her  daughter  down  the  street 
when  they  saw  a  boy,  his  legs  coiled 
round  a  tree-trunk  while  his  head  hung 
downward  some  distance  from  the 
ground.  Had  the  legs  slipped  the  boy 
must  have  fallen  and  his  skull  probably 
split  open.  Round  the  tree  stood  a  circle 
of  admiring  youths.  “Just  look  at 
that  dreadful  boy!”  cried  the  mother. 
“Oughtn’t  he  to  be  taken  home  and 
spanked  well?”  “Why,  Mother,”  cried 
the  daughter,  as  they  drew  nearer,  “it  s 
our  Tommy!  I  don’t  believe  there’s  an¬ 
other  boy  there  brave  enough  to  do  that.” 
“Of  course,  there  isn’t,”  returned  the 
mother,  joyously:  “not  one  of  them  would 
have  the  courage  but  Tommy.  I’m  proud 
of  him.” 

* 

Down  in  Missouri  they  celebrate  any 
great  public  festiv.ty  with  a  burgoo. 
This  is  a  culinary  mystery  to  the  effete 
East,  but  the  St.  Louis  Republic  says 
that  for  a  “burgoo”  of  60  gallons  10 
hours’  cooking  is  given  to  the  following 
ingredients: 

Twenty-five  pounds  of  beef  bones  sawed 
short  for  the  extraction  of  the  marrow; 
40  to  50  fat  half-grown  chickens  chopped 
into  small  pieces;  75  half-grown  squir¬ 
rels,  especially  the  saddles,  with  the 
heads,  which  are  full  of  brains;  50 
squabs;  one  large  Gulf  of  Mexico  turtle 
chopped  into  small  pieces;  25  pounds  of 
fresh  pork;  12  pounds  of  Jersey  butter, 
browned  and  drawn;  15  pounds  of  old 
ham,  chopped  fine;  one  bushel  of  Irish 
potatoes,  sliced;  10  bushels  of  scarlet  to¬ 
matoes;  four  bushels  of  onions;  three 
bushels  of  carrots;  the  milk  of  100  sweet 
roasting  ears  of  corn;  five  pounds  of 
macaroni;  all  the  vegetables  in  season 
in  proportion;  200  to  300  pods  of  cayenne 
pepper,  chopped  fine. 

When  the  burgoo  is  done  it  is  a  rich 
deep  red  in  color.  Bread  is  fried  and 
cut  into  dice,  and  served  with  it.  It  is 
evidently  a  food  to  be  eaten  by  faith 
rather  than  sight,  but  it  seems  less  du¬ 
bious  than  some  of  the  supplies  at  a 
barbecue. 
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A  Transformed  Farmhouse. 

Part  II. 

She  went  to  tne  guest  room  first. 
Here  stood  an  old  mahogany  bed  and 
bureau,  of  no  great  beauty  or  value,  but 
substantial  and  good.  They  were  pol¬ 
ished  till  they  shone,  and  each  rejoiced 
in  new  coverings.  The  bed  had  a  quaint 
old  blue  and  white  spread,  woven  many 
years  before,  but  as  Marcia  knew,  to  be 
prized  more  highly  to-day  than  ever. 
The  bureau  had  a  frilled  white  muslin 
square  on  it,  and  an  inexpensive  tray  or 
two  of  blue  and  white  china.  The  walls 
were  papered  in  Delft  and  blue  and 
white  in  a  large,  old-fashioned  pattern. 
The  floor  had  a  cheap  matting,  and  its 
center  was  covered  with  a  blue  and 
white  Japanese  rug.  It  would  not  re¬ 
ceive  much  wear  nere,  and  so  was  not  a 
foolish  purchase  as  it  would  have  been 
for  another  room.  There  were  a  couple 
of  mahogany  Chairs  with  chintz  cushions 
like  tne  paper; — Marcia  had  recovered 
all  the  chairs  in  the  house  herself — and 
a  willow  rocker.  There  was  a  good- 
sizea  table  at  one  side  with  some  books 
on  it.  The  washstand  had  been  an 
anxiety,  for  there  was  none  in  the  house 
like  the  furniture  and  she  did  not  wish 
to  use  another  wood,  while  buying  one 
of  mahogany  was  out  of  the  question. 
A  compromise  was  finally  made  by  get¬ 
ting  a  cheap  iron  one  painted  white,  and 
putting  it  behind  a  dainty  screen;  this 
was  originally  a  small  clothes-horse,  but 
was  now  disguised  by  a  covering  of 
paper,  like  that  on  the  walls,  tacked  on 
over  unbleached  cotton.  There  were 
muslin  curtains  in  the  windows,  as  fresh 
as  possible,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole 
Marcia  pronounced  “charming,”  with 
complacent  self-approval. 

She  passed  out  and  crossed  to  her 
mother’s  room.  This  Mrs.  Noble  had 
begged  her  not  to  change,  but  Marcia 
had  papered  it  like  the  hall,  put  up  mus¬ 
lin  curtains,  spread  a  bright  rug  by  the 
bed,  and  lowered  the  family  pictures  a 
foot,  and  ft  was  vastly  improved.  Her 
own  room  was  lovely,  though  simple. 
A  white  paper  covered  with  huge  roses, 
was  on  the  wall,  and  the  chairs  were 
covered  with  chintz  to  match.  Marcia 
had  repainted  the  furniture  nerself  with 
two  coats  of  White  paint;  she  had  also 
nailed  strips  of  wood  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  bed  and  others  across  them,  until 
she  had  a  framework  from  which  to 
hang  a  canopy  of  muslin  curtains;  a 
valance  to  matdh  reached  from  the  mat¬ 
tress  to  the  floor,  where  a  matting  took 
the  place  of  the  discarded  carpet;  the 
room  was  dainty  and  pretty  enough  to 
suit  the  most  fastidious  and  exacting  of 
womankind.  The  room  over  the  kitchen 
belonged  to  the  hired  girl,  when  they 
had  one.  It  had  always  been  close  and 
hot,  and  crowded  with  furniture  too 
shabby  to  be  used  elsewhere.  Now  it 
was  fresh  and  cool,  with  open  windows, 
a  little  iron  bed  with  a  white  spread,  a 
plain  chair  or  two,  a  shelf  of  books,  and 


a  washstand  with  a  mirror  over  it.  The 
floor  was  painted  yellow  and  a  strip  of 
freSh  rag  carpet  lay  by  the  bed.  “I 
fancy  our  next  girl  may  stay,”  Marcia 
thought  contentedly. 

Down  stairs  the  dining  room  was  now 
one  not  only  in  name  but  in  fact.  To  be 
sure  the  lounge  was  still  there,  but  it 
had  been  recovered,  and  the  book  case 
changed  into  a  cupboard.  Plates  and 
cups  were  visible  through  the  glass 
doors;  and  it  wore  quite  a  fashionable 
air.  A  very  simple  oak  side-board  stood 
opposite  it.  Mrs.  Noble  felt  this  was  al¬ 
most  too  “stylish,”  but  still  she  admired 
it.  This  floor  was  stained  brown,  and 
nearly  covered  with  a  plain,  finely 
woven  English  rug  of  olive  green.  The 
walls,  too,  were  olive,  and  held  a  few 
framed  photographs.  Marcia  luckily 
owned  a  dozen  fine  ones,  brought  her 
from  Europe  by  a  class-mate.  The  open 
windows  looked  into  a  shady  side  porch, 
and  altogether  everything  seemed  cosy 
and  home-like.  Best  of  all  Mrs.  Noble 
had  promised  that  there  should  be  no 
more  meals  served  in  the  kitchen.  The 
“best  room”  was  inspected  last.  It  had 
been  rather  difficult  to  arrange,  for 
Marcia  wished  it  dainty  and  yet  not  too 
fine  for  daily  use.  It  was  a  north  room, 
and  as  a  substitute  for  sunshine  it  had 
now  a  yellow  paper  with  large  but  in¬ 
distinct  figures  in  the  same  shade.  The 
floor  was  stained  brown  like  that  of  the 
dining  room,  and  a  large  rug  of  mixed 
but  harmonious  colors  lay  upon  it.  “No 
one  would  ever  guess  its  origin,” 
thought  Marcia.  It  looked  Oriental,  it 
was  thick  and  velvety,  and  would  wear 
a  lifetime,  but  it  was  really  woven  in 
the  city  from  all  the  old  carpets  of  vary  ¬ 
ing  ages  and  textures  in  the  house.  The 
mantel  and  wood-work  were  white.  On 
the  walls  were  hanging  shelves  also 
white,  some  filled  with  books,  some  hold¬ 
ing  pieces  of  Grandmother  Hood’s  old 
blue  china,  rather  cracked,  to  be  sure, 
but  of  beautiful  color.  There  were 
framed  photographs  here  also,  not  many 
but  good  ones,  a  Madonna,  a  Venetian 
scene  in  colors,  and  a  silver  print  of 
Windermere.  There  was  a  low  white 
table  with  books  on  it;  a  pretty  willow 
rocker;  a  box-couch  made  by  the  village 
carpenter  and  draped  with  the  other  one 
of  Marcia’s  pair  of  Italian  blankets.  It 
had  some  pillows  made  from  a  discarded 
featherbed  and  covered  with  Oriental 
cottons.  The  chairs  were  the  old  ones, 
recovered  with  remnants  of  tapestry.  In 
the  windows  under  tne  muslin  curtains 
were  green-painted  boxes  full  of  beauti¬ 
ful  ferns,  and  a  great  pot  of  them  stood 
in  the  empty  fireplace  also.  Marcia  sat 
down  in  the  rocking  chair. 

“It’s  certainly  a  ‘transformation,”  she 
mused.  “It  is  cheerful,  and  fresh,  and 
harmonious.  I’ll  not  be  ashamed  now 
to  have  any  one  of  the  girls  visit  me. 
Mbther  and  Father  are  really  delighted, 
and  when  I  tell  them  that  I’ve  spent 
less  than  a  hundred  dollars  on  it  all 
they  won't  be  able  to  believe  me.  It’s 
all  perfectly  satisfactory,  simple,  suit¬ 
able  to  our  station  in  life,  and  yet  as 
pretty  as  can  be.  Isn’t  it  pretty, 
Mother?”  she  repeated  aloud,  as  Mrs. 
Noble  appeared  in  the  door. 

“Pretty?”  repeated  her  mother  with 
emphasis,  “there  isn’t  as  pretty  a  house 
at  the  Corners,  no,  nor  in  the  village 
either.  Marcia,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  go 
to  college!” - American  Kitchen  Maga¬ 

zine. 
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MPLOV  a  practical  painter.  There’s 
no  economy  in  buying  ready-mixed 
paint  and  employing  a  tramp  to 
slather  it  on.  The  experienced  painter  will 
tell  you  that  if  you  want  paint 
which  lasts  you  must  use  Pure 
White  Lead.  To  be  sure  that 
it  is  pure,  see  that  the  packages 
bear  one  of  the  brands  named 
in  margin. 

KtQSaKa  For  colors  use  National  Lead  Com- 
fllLL  pany’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col¬ 
ors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and 
showing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled 
“Uncle  Sam’s  Experience  With  Paints”  for¬ 
warded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  Street,  New  York. 
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Cooking  in  Cornwall. 

CLOTTED  CREAM  AND  CORNISH  PASTIES. 

How  Cream  Is  Clotted. — Clotted 
cream  enters  largely  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  pies,  and  gives  them  not  a 
little  of  their  individuality.  The  fresh 
milk  is  poured  into  tin  pans,  which  are 
usually  about  10  inches  in  deptn.  At  the 
top  they  may  be  about  20  inches  in 
width,  but  this  grows  less  and  less  tow¬ 
ards  the  bottom.  The  pans  are  then 
placed  on  the  slab  cf  the  stove  and  slow¬ 
ly  heated.  Tnere  is,  of  course,  a  proper 
temperature  for  the  carrying  out  of  this 
operation;  but  the  Cornish  farmer  does 
not  dream  of  a  thermometer  as  being 
among  the  utensils  needed  in  a  dairy, 
and  the  temperature  reached  by  the  milk 
during  this  operation  is  altogether  a 
matter  of  guesswork.  Nor  is  one  quite 
certain  that  Cornish  cream  is  any  the 
worse  for  this.  It  is  probably  scalded 
invariably  at  a  temperature  considerably 
higher  than  that  which  is  theoretically 
right.  In  this  way  a  goodly  quantity  of 
curd  gets  coagulated;  and  when  at  lasc 
the  pans  are  set  in  the  dairy  to  cool,  and 
a  thick  golden  crust  forms  upon  the  top, 
it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  curd  and 
cream.  This  makes  the  final  product 
more  nutritious,  and  its  only  drawback 
is  when  the  “cream”  is  made  into  butter. 
It  is  poured  unthinned  into  a  big  shal¬ 
low  tub,  and  there  worked  round  and 
round  by  the  hand.  It  forms  into  a 
stodgy  mass  quite  suddenly — it  is  never 
granulated— and  all  the  washing  in  the 
world  will  not  suffice  to  free  it  thorough¬ 
ly  from  curd.  Cornish  people  like  a  deal 
of  salt  in  their  butter,  for  we  usually 
like  the  thing  to  which  we  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  and 
the  old-fashioned  farmer  had  to  use 
large  quantities  of  this  antiseptic,  or  the 
curd  must  have  made  his  butter  sour  al¬ 
most  immediately. 

Thunder  and  Lightning.  —  Clotted 
cream  may  be  eaten  with  all  sorts  of 
fruit-tarts  and  preserves.  It  is  best, 
however,  thickly  spread  on  homemade 
bread,  and  then  covered  with  a  big  ser¬ 
pentine  design  in  treacle.  This  is  “thun¬ 
der  and  lightning.”  The  pleasantest 
cream,  and  ithat  which  makes  the  most 
delicious  butter,  is  that  which  has  a 
slight  flavor  of  peat.  This  flavor  must 
have  been  universal  in  the  old  days  of 
the  big  open  hearth,  when  each  of  the 
tins  stood  to  be  scalded  on  a  little  braz¬ 
ier  wherein  a  fire  of  turf  and  furze  burn¬ 
ed  brightly.  The  pies  and  pasties  are 
the  invention  of  people  who  knew  noth¬ 
ing  at  all  of  the  uses  of  the  oven.  The 
implements  they  had  were  all  connected 
with  the  open  hearth,  and  their  fuel  was 
peat  and  gorse.  There  was  the  tripod  or 
“brandice;”  the  crock  with  its  three 
legs;  the  “baking-iron,”  a  flat  slab  of 
iron  usually  fitted  with  a  handle;  and 
the  “baker,”  which  covered  the  baking- 
iron.  This  “baker,”  by  the  bye,  was 
used  for  another  purpose  than  that  of 
cooking.  Let  us  suppose  that  some  small 
theft  had  been  committed  about  the 
farm,  and  that  it  was  desired  to  discover 
the  guilty  person.  The  farmer  would 
go  out  and  capture  his  smallest  cockerel 
— a  bantam  for  choice — and  place  it  un¬ 
der  the  baker  on  the  table.  Then  the 
whole  household  would  be  assembled  in 
the  great  gloomy  kitchen,  and  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  age  each  would  go  forth  and  lay 
a  hand  on  the  baker,  saying  solemnly, 
“In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  speak'.”  At 
the  touch  of  the  guilty  hand  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  imprisoned  bird  would 
crow  loudly,  and  the  guilty  person  stood 
revealed.  The  usual  manner  of  using 
the  baking-iron  and  baker  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  fire  was  got  into  a  proper  con¬ 
dition,  and  then  the  baking-iron  was  laid 
upon  the  hearth.  When  it  had  reached 
the  proper  temperature  it  was  carefully 
cleaned,  and  the  pie  that  was  to  be  baked 
was  placed  upon  it.  The  fire  was  then 
raked  around,  and  it  rested  with  the 
cook  to  settle  in  her  own  mind,  as  by  a 
sort  of  clairvoyance,  at  what  moment  the 
operation  had  been  completed. 


Cornish  Pasties. — It  may  be  alleged 
by  the  supercilious  that  these  are  merely 
turnovers  such  as  any  competent  cook 
can  turn  out;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
only  a  Cornish  cook  ever  made  pasties 
that  Cornish  people  would  be  content  to 
eat.  The  pasty  in  its  most  delicious 
form  contains  beef  cut  small,  with  sliced 
onions  and  potatoes;  it  is  cooked  to  a 
delicate  brownness,  anu  is  so  delicious 
When  it  comes  straight  from  the  oven 
that  one  marvels  not  a  little  that  any 
one  had  ever  the  patience  to  wait  and 
find  out  that  it  is  even  more  delightful 
when  it  has  had  time  to  get  cold.  The 
Cornish  miner’s  wife  has  so  little  money 
at  her  disposal  that  she  can  rarely  af¬ 
ford  to  make  such  a  pasty  as  is  described 
above.  Usually  she  has  'to  content  her¬ 
self  with  a  bit  of  fat  pork  with  potatoes 
or  turnips.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  even  the  strongest  appetites  fail  be¬ 
fore  this  after  a  little  while.  Then  the 
good  wife  goes  to  the  grocer’s  and  spends 
twopence  on  a  pound  of  the  cheapest 
dates.  These  make  a  pasty  which  is  at¬ 
tractive  as  a  change,  and  should  be 
hardly  less  nutritious  than  the  fat  pork 
and  turnips.  Another  change  is  the  hog- 
gan,  a  cake  of  dough  studded  with  “figs,” 
or  raisins. 

Almost  anything  may  be  made  into 
pasties.  They  are  uelicious  when  filled 
with  fresh  fruit,  and  there  are  moments 
when  a  pasty  wherein  an  egg  has  been 
deftly  enwrapped  is  not  to  be  despised. 
There  is  perhaps  only  one  substance 
which  has  never  been  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  genuine  article  of  the  kind, 
and  that  is  minced  meat.  It  is  only  the 
Cornish  who  know  how  to  make  a  really 
satisfactory  beefsteak  pie.  The  one 
thing  they  seem  to  do  which  is  not  usual 
elsewhere  is,  that  they  cut  the  steak,  not 
into  lumps,  out  into  thin  slices.  Each  of 
these  they  roll  round  a  small  piece  of  the 
fat,  and  the  reader  who  has  no  experi¬ 
mental  knowledge  of  the  result  must  be 
content  with  the  assurance  that  nothing 
like  it  has  been  attained  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Duchy. 

Some  Culinary  Oddities. — There  is 
no  knowledge  remaining  of  the  materials 
used  in  the  making  of  what  used  to  be 
known  as  “stann’in’  pie.”  It  was  made, 
however,  very  much  in  the  likeness  of 
the  Melton  Mowbray  pie;  it  was  placed 
on  the  baking-iron  and  covered  with  the 
baker.  Then  the  cook  went  out  to  the 
place  where  the  fuel  was  stored,  and, 
shifting  ...e  furze-fagots,  secured  a  good 
ly  store  of  the  “bruss” — the  small  frag¬ 
ments  and  dust  which  lay  below.  With 
tnis  she  covered  the  baker,  and  so  se¬ 
cured  what  was  technically  known  as  a 
“soaking  fire.”  The  pie  was  left  to  un¬ 
dergo  this  oraeal  until  the  cook  judged 
that  the  time  was  come  to  remove  the 
baiter.  Then  the  top  crust  was  pierced 
with  a  small  hole,  and  through  this  a 
quantity  of  ithinnish  cream  was  poured. 
The  pie  was  ready  to  be  served,  and  one 
can  imagine  it  was  sufficiently  delicious. 
Sweet  giblet-pie  was  a  sort  of  mince-pie, 
with  which  were  incorporated  the  giblets 
of  a  goose,  boiled  and  chopped  fine. 
Muggety-pie  was  made  of  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  entrails  of  a  sheep,  flavored 
with  parsley  and  enriched  with  much 
cream.  Another  pie  which  we  remember 
seems  to  have  consisted  mainly  of  leeks. 
When  it  was  taken  from  the  oven  the 
crust  was  lifted  and  cream  added  lib¬ 
erally.  There  was  a  pie  which  consisted 
of  hardly  less  parsley  than  veal,  and 
this  also  was  enriched  with  cream. 
There  was  squab-pie,  an  exceedingly 
well-savoured  dish,  made  of  fat  mutton 
and  apples  in  alternate  layers.  As  if 
this  were  not  enough,  the  genius  of  the 
cook  added  onions  and  raisins. 

Fish  Pies. — After  this  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  mackerel-pie,  wherein  ihe 
fish  lies  in  milk  and  is  baked  under  the 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Aiv. 


crust.  Star-gazing  pie  was  a  little  more 
interesting.  The  principal  ingredient  is 
another  fish,  the  pilchard.  The  heads  of 
the  fish  adorned  the  upper  crust,  and, 
gazing  pathetically  towards  the  sky, 
gave  the  pie  its  name.  Conger  was  also 
used  in  pies,  and,  indeed,  the  list  might 
be  continued  indefinitely.  Probably  the 
fact  to  be  gathered  is  that  the  people  of 
Cornwall  have  always  been  poor,  and 
that  Cornish  cooks  have  been  compelled 
to  find  uses  for  everything  that  could 
possibly  be  considered  edible.  Probably 
the  use  of  saffron  in  cake  is  in  itself  a 
confession  of  poverty,  for  the  simplest 
cake  looks  rich  in  “goodness”  when  it 
has  been  colored  by  this  means. — Cham  • 
bers’s  Journal. 


Something  About  Dulse. 

I  was  somewhat  amused  at  your  Nova 
Scotia  correspondent’s  account  of  dulse. 
I  never  heard  of  it  being  used  as  an 
article  of  food,  but  it  may  be  so  used. 
About  40  years  ago  it  was  commonly 
used  as  a  vermifuge  for  children,  and 
was  considered  a  sure  cure.  About  this 
time  of  year,  or  a  little  later,  the  Indians 
used  to  bring  it  to  town.  Of  course, 
When  fit  was  in  season,  everyone  picked 
at  it  and  ate  more  or  less.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  tasty,  but  I  never  knew  of 
It  being  cooked  in  any  way,  although 
when  a  youngster  I  used  to  put  it  on 
top  of  the  hot  stove  for  an  instant, 
which  turned  it  a  vivid  green,  and  made 
it  easier  to  chew,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  it  very  thin.  When  fresh  it  is 
quite  ithick  and  leathery.  It  is  occa¬ 
sionally  sold  in  stores,  but  is  generally 
too  old,  and  not  much  like  the  fresh  ar¬ 
ticle,  which  is  only  to  be  had  for  a  short 
time  in  the  Spring.  I  have  not  seen 
any  of  it  (except  a  little  old  dried  stuff) 
for  years,  and  think  very  few  of  the 
present  generation  know  much  about  it. 
The  day  I  got  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  the 
dulse  article  I  met  an  old  Indian  in 
town,  and  asked  him  whether  he  could 
get  me  some,  as  I  wanted  my  children 
to  have  some.  In  my  youth  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  thing  to  eat  in  the  Spring. 
Old  Louis  said  he  would  try  to  get  some, 
if  it  was  to  be  had.  If  he  gets  some  of 
the  real  old  stuff  I  will  send  you  some, 
as  I  am  of  the  opinion  the  stuff  your 
friend  sent  you  was  the  dried  article  of 
the  stores,  and  may  not  have  been  this 
year’s  crop.  When  fresh  the  color  is 
yellowish  or  Drown,  some  of  it  one  color 
and  some  the  other,  as  I  remember  it. 

nova  SCOTIAN. 


B.  &  Bi 

fine  line  of 

bannockburns 


For  the 
Baby 

The  fifty-cent  size  is  just  ; 
right  for  the  baby.  A  little 
of  it  in  the  bottle  three  or 
four  times  a  day  will  supply 
precisely  the  fat  all  thin  ba-  : 
bies  need.  If  your  baby  does 
not  gain  in  weight  as  fast  as 
you  would  like,  try  j 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

The  result  will  please  you.  If 
the  baby  nurses,  the  mother  : 
should  take  the  emulsion. 

It  makes  the  baby’s  food 
richer  and  more  abundant; 
only  buy  the  dollar  size— it’s 
more  economical. 

Both  mother  and  child  will  feel  at 
once  its  strengthening,  upbuilding 
and  fat-producing  properties. 

At  all  druggists;  50c.  and  $1.00. 

SCOTT  &  liOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York.  * 

.HI  — W— W  '»  W-J 


COE’S 


ECZEMA  CUKE,  »1  at  druggists.  25c. 
size  of  us.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


At  Shelburne  Farms,  Vt., 

Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb  has  used  thousands  of  gallons  of 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

on  buildings  and  fences.  Instead  of  paint.  Not  merely 
because  they  are  cheaper,  but  because  they  are  also 
better.  Samples  of  all  colors  and  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  sent  free  on  request. 

SAMUEL  CABOT.  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  World’s  Standard. 

All  Jewelers  sell  Elgin  Watches  In  eases  to  suit 
every  taste.  An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word 
•‘Elgin”  engraved  on  the  works -fully  guaranteed 
Our  new  booklet  about  watches  Is  ready  to  send 
everyone  who  desires  it— free 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  III. 


Brass  Band 

laatrumcntH,  Drums,  Uniform*. 
A  Supp  le*.  Write  for  catalog,  446 
illustrations,  KKKK;  it  gives  in¬ 
formation  for  musicians  and  new 
bands.  LYON  &  HEALY, 

80  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  soiling 
IN  doz.  Packages  of  Blulne  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mall  and 
we  will  forward  the  Blaine,  post-paid,  and 
__  1  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 

BLiUTNK  CO.  Box  500  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


Free  for  a  Club  of  Four. 

Here  are  44  first-class  tools  for  repair¬ 
ing  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware. 
We  are  going  to  give  no  arguments  why 
you  should  have  them.  The  reasons  and 
uses  are  apparent  to  every  one.  There 
is  nothing  like  mending  a  hole,  putting 
in  a  stitch,  or  driving  a  nail  in  time.  It 


— swell  material  for  dressy  skirts 
to  wear  with  shirt  waists — 

dollar  goods,  50c. 

— all  wool—  right  summer  weight 
— 50  inches  wide. 

Handsome  blue,  gray,  brown 
and  tan  mixtures. 

Greatest  offering  and  value  of 
the  season. 

Handsome  new  wash  silks  35c.,  45c. 
Best  quality  corded  wash  silks  50c. — 
fine  for  fine,  cool  waists. 

Great  lines  of  i>retty  shirt  waist 
madras  ginghams  10e.,  genuine  imported 
ones  20c. — and  at  25c.,  30c.,  35c.,  40c. 

Styles  and  prices  that  show  we’re  in 
earnest  about  making  it  to  your  profit  to 
send  here. 

BOCCS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


always  saves  time  and  money.  It  often 
saves  lives.  The  price  is  $2  alone,  but 
it  need  cost  you  only  SI.  Send  us  one 
new  subscription  with  $1,  and  SI  extra — 
(S2  in  all)  and  we  will  send  you  the  out¬ 
fit  complete,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you 
free  for  a  club  of  four  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  SI  each 


SOLDER 


SOLDER  IRON 


WRENCH 


HEELPLATES 


BRISTLES 


HEELPLATES1 


RIVETS 


cement! 


HOME 

REPAIRING  OUTFIT  N2  1 

Boot, Shoe, Harness  andTinware Repairing  . 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Receipts  of  Iced 
fowls  were  sufficient  for  all  requirements, 
and  liberal  shipments  are  reported  on  the 
way.  A  few  western  broilers  are  coming 
in.  There  was  a  good  demand  for  pairs 
weighing  three  pounds  or  more. 

BUTTER.— There  is  but  little  change 
since  last  report,  extra  creamery  remaining 
at  20  cents.  Some  consignments  were  re¬ 
ported  to  be  of  much  better  quality,  having 
full  grass  flavor,  but  there  are  still  a  good 
many  complaints  of  inferior  goods,  which 
have  to  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible. 
Fancy  State  dairy  in  half  firkins  readily 
brings  19  cents.  Choice  imitation  creamery 
is  scarce. 

EGGS.— Trade  is  somewhat  dull.  A  new 
rule  has  been  adopted  on  the  Exchange 
here,  making  all  sales  "loss  off,”  that  is 
all  broken  eggs  are  thrown  out  and  two 
cracked  eggs  count  as  one.  Formerly 
many  sales  were  made  "at  mark,”  which 
meant  that  the  eggs  were  to  be  taken  as 
they  run,  unless  there  were  more  than 
a  dozen  damaged  in  a  30-dozen  case,  in 
which  event  the  buyer  could  refuse  to  take 
them  at  the  price  agreed.  The  receipts 
at  present  show  very  irregular  quality. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  at  this  market 
for  the  first  three  days  of  this  week  were 
7,882  cattle;  140  cows;  12,560  calves;  19,690 
sheep,  and  18,544  hogs.  Steers  sold  at  $5 
to  $5.70;  bulls,  $3.25  to  $4.50,  and  cows,  $2.50 
to  $4.25.  Milch  cows  with  calves  brought 
$30  to  $61.  Calves  are  a  little  lower.  Veals 
sold  at  $4.50  to  $6.75,  and  a  few  extras  at 
$7.  Little  calves  and  buttermilks  brought 
$3  to  $4.50.  Nearly  all  the  sheep  offered 
were  clipped,  selling  at  $4  to  $5.50.  Clipped 
lambs  brought  $6  to  $7.25;  wooled,  $7  to  $8. 
The  hog  market  was  firm,  good  State  stock 
selling  at  $5.75. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  firm  on  higher  Euro¬ 
pean  markets  and  reports  of  crop  damage 
in  the  West.  The  Dakotas  are  badly  in 
need  of  rain,  and  the  Hessian  fly  is  report¬ 
ed  in  some  sections.  Reports  from  Tenn¬ 
essee  are  that  the  crop  in  that  State  will 
not  be  more  than  10  bushels  per  acre,  owing 
to  the  ravages  ot  the  fly.  The  corn  mar¬ 
ket  has  rallied.  The  recent  weakness  was 
apparently  caused  by  the  unloading  of 
some  surplus  stocks  by  speculators.  This 
supply  has  now  ceased.  Oats  are  also  a 
trifle  higher  in  sympathy  with  corn  and 
wheat.  There  is  no  business  of  import¬ 
ance  in  rye.  Buyers  and  sellers  of  barley 
are  considerably  apart  in  their  ideas  of 
values.  _ ___ 

The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  May  19,  1900 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice  .  —  @2  12ft 

Common  to  good  . 1  90  ©2  10 

Medium  choice  .  —  @2  12% 

Pea,  bbls  .  —  @2  27ft 

Pea;  bags  . 2  22ft©2  25 

Pea,  com.  to  good  . 1  90  @2  15 

Red  kidney,  choice  .  —  @2  00 

Red  kidney,  com.  to  good  — 1  85  <tpl  95 

White  kidney,  choice  . 2  25  © 2  30 

White  kidney,  com.  to  good  ..2  2)  @2  20 

Yellow  eye,  choice  . 2  20  ©  — 

Black  T.  S.,  choice  . 1  70  @1  75 

Lima,  California  . 2  52ft@3  55 

Imported,  Giants  . 2  85  @2  95 

Imported,  pea  . 1  90  ©2  00 

Imp.,  med.,  fair  to  prime  . 1  70  @1  85 

Imported  marrow,  in  bond  — 1  65  @1  75 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  West’n,  extras,  lb...  —  <g>  20 

Firsts  .  19  ©  19ft 

Seconds  .  }*% 

Thirds  .  16ft©  17ft 

State,  extras  .  —  @  20 

State,  firsts  .  19  @  19ft 

State,  3ds  to  2ds  .  16ft@  18ft 

State,  dairy,  half  firkins,  fancy.  19  ©  — 

Welsh  tubs  .  18ft@  19 

Firsts  .  —  18 

West’n,  imitation  creamery,  ex- 

tras  .  17  @  17ft 

Firsts  .  15ft@  16 

Lower  grades  .  14ft@  16 

West.,  factory,  fresh,  lirsts  .  —  @  15ft 

3ds  to  2ds  . .  12  <8}  lf> 

Old  creamery  .  14  @  17 

Old  Western,  factory  .  13  @  14 

CHEESE. 

New. 

State,  f.  c„  colored,  large,  finest  —  ©  10ft 

White,  large,  finest  .  10ft@  — 

Large,  fair  to  good  .  9ft@  10 

Small,  colored,  finest  .  9ft@  9% 

Small,  white,  finest  .  9ft©  9% 

Small,  good  .  9ft©  9ft 

Small,  poor  .  8ft@  9 

Light  skims,  small,  choice  ....  6ft@  7 
Light  skims,  large,  choice  ....  6ft@  6ft 

Part  skims,  small,  prime  .  5  ©  5ft 

Part  skims,  large,  prime  .  5  ©  5ft 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  4  @  4ft 

Part  skims,  common  .  2ft©  3 

Full  skims  .  1  @  1ft 

Old. 

State,  f.  c.,  colored,  fancy .  12  ©  12ft 

Small,  white,  fancy .  11  @  12 

Large,  white,  fancy  .  11  ©  lift 

Choice  . 10ft@  10ft 

Good  to  prime  .  10  ©  10ft 

Common  to  fair  .  8  ©  9ft 

EGGS. 

Penna.,  fresh,  fancy  per  do .  12ft@  13 

Western,  storage  packed,  firsts.  —  ©  12ft 

Northern  sections,  fresh  gath- 

ered,  firsts  .  VOfi 

Fair  to  good  .  H%@ 

Southwestern,  firsts  .  —  ©  lift 

Kentucky,  choice  .  —  @  lift 

Ky.,  Tenn.  &  Va„  average  best.  —  <§>  U 


Other  Southern,  fresh,  fair  to 

good  .  8  ©  10 

Western  and  Southern,  fresh, 

dirties,  30-doz,  cases  . 3  15  @3  30 

Checks,  per  30-doz.  case  . 2  85  @3  00 

FRUIT. 

Apples,  Ben  Davis,  prime  to 

fancy  . 4  00  @4  50 

Ben  Davis,  fair  to  good  . 3  00  @3  50 

Baldwin,  choice  to  fancy  . 4  00  © 4  50 

Baldwin,  fair  to  good  . 3  00  ©3  50 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl . 3  00  @4  00 

Russet,  Golden  . 2  25  @3  00 

Poor  to  fair  grades  . 2  00 

Strawberries,  N.  C.,  fancy,  per 

quart  . 

N.  C.,  com.  to  good,  per  qt  ... 

Maryland,  com.  to  good  .  12 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  delivered  . 

No.  1  hard  Duluth,  f.  o.  b., 

afloat  .  77ft@ 

No.  2  in  elevator  .  42  © 

No.  2  white,  f.  o.  b.,  afloat  ., 

Oats,  No.  2  white  .  29  © 

No.  3  white .  28ft@ 

Rye,  No.  2  Western,  c.  i.  f., 

New  York  .  57  © 

Barley,  Malt,  fair  to  choice,  c 

i.  f.,  New  York  .  50  © 

Feeding,  c.  i.  f..  New  York  .. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 
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@2 
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15 
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Hay,  No.  1 
No.  2  .. 
No.  3 
Clover 


85 

80 

75 

70 


Clover,  mixed  .  77ft@ 


Straw,  rye,  long 
Oat  . 


65 

40 


© 


87ft 

80ft 

77ft 

75 

80 

75 

45 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb  .  16 

Fowls,  per  lb .  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7 

Ducks  Western,  per  pair  .  50 

Southern,  per  pair  .  40 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair  .  75 

Southern,  per  pair  .  70 

Pigeons,  per  pair  .  30 
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Easiest  running  and  greatest  grain-saving  Threshing 
Machine  Slowest  travel  of  horses.  '  Best  Ever  Made. 
For  full  information.also  best  Rye  Thresher  and  Binder, 
Clover-huller,  Fanning-mill,  Feed-null,  Saw-machine 
(circular  and  drag).  Land-roller,  Dog-power,  Steam- 
engine,  Sweep-power,  Ensilage  fodder-cutter.  Round - 
silo.  Address,  Geo.  D.  Harder*  Cobleskill,  N.  i, 
yy  piease  tellwhat  you  wish  to  purchase. 


Pepper,  Florida,  per  bbl .  1  00©  1  50 

Peas,  I?  ia.,  basket  .  50(B)  1  00 

Norfolk,  per  half-bbl  .  1  50(B)  — 

Endenton,  per  half-bbl  .  1  25©  1  75 

Charleston,  basket  .  50©  1  00 

Marrowfat  .  1  00©  1  25 

Savannah  .  50©  1  50 

North  Carolina  .  50©  1  00 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket....  30©  60 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs  .  1  00©  2  00 

Spinach,  Long  island  .  75©  — 

Norfolk,  bbi  .  50©  75 

Baltimore  .  50©  75 

String  beans,  wax,  Fla.,  crate - 1  00©  1  75 

Florida,  prime  .  1  00©  2  00 

Poor  to  good  .  1  00©  2  00 

Charleston,  per  bskt  .  2  00©  2  60 

String  beans,  Fla.  green,  bskt  —  1  00©  2  00 

Savannah  .  2  00©  2  25 

Squash,  bbl  .  1  00©  1  25 

Tomatoes  .  2  00©  2  50 

Poor  to  good  .  75©  1  75 

Turnips,  North  Carolina,  white  ..  1  50©  3  50 
Jersey  .  1  00©  1  25 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Iced. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best  .... 

Toms,  average  grades  . 

Poor  . 

Philadelphia  broilers,  3  to  4  lb., 

average  to  pair  . 

2  to  3  lb  to  pair . 

West’n.  broilers,  3  lbs.  and  over 

to  pair  . 

Under  3  lb  av.  to  pair  . 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  . 

West’n,  dry  picked,  per  lb  — 

West’n,  scalded,  per  lb  . 

South’n  &  Southw’n,  pair  .... 

Ducks,  jj.  I.  and  East.,  Sp’g,  lb. 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per 

dozen  . 2 

Small,  dark,  per  doz . 1 

Culls,  per  doz  . 

Frozen. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  No.  1  _ 

Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms, 

No.  1  . 

Young  toms,  No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

Broilers,  fancy,  dry  picked . 

Fancy  scalded  . 

Chickens,  fancy,  soft-meated. . 

Average,  No.  1  . 

Chickens,  No.  2  . 

Fowls,  dry  picked,  No.  1  . 

Plain  . 

Ducks,  fancy  . 

Average,  No.  1  . 

Geese,  average,  best  . 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  average,  prime  .  8ft@ 

Fair  to  good  .  7  @ 

Common  to  medium  .  5ft@ 

Small  .  5  © 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime  to  fancy,  per 

bbl  . 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl  . 

Charleston,  prime,  per  bbl  . 3  50 

Southern,  seconds,  per  bbl  . 2  50 

Culls,  per  bbl  . 1  00 

State  and  West.,  round,  per  180 

lb  . 

Long,  per  180  lb  . 1  00 

State,  per  168-lb  bag  . 1  00 

Maine,  per  bag  or  bbl  . . 1  00 

Sweets,  Cumberland  Co.,  cloth 

tops  . 

South  Jersey,  double  heads 

Jersey,  com,  per  bbl  . 1  50 

Yams,  Jersey,  per  bbl  . 2  50 

Southern,  per  bbl  . 2  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  ex  large..  3  00©  4  00 

Extra,  per  doz  .  2  00©  2  75 

Prime,  per  doz  bchs  .  1  00@  1  75 

Culls,  per  doz  bchs  .  50@  75 

Beets,  Florida,  crate  .  75©  1  00 

Charleston  .  3  00©  6  00 

Celery,  Florida,  case .  75@  1  75 

Cauliflower,  California  .  2  00©  3  50 

Cabbage,  Florida,  bbl  .  1  00@  1  75 

Charleston,  crate  .  1  75@  2  00 

Savannah  .  1  60©  2  50 

State,  per  ton  . 30  00©40  00 

North  Carolina  .  75@  1  75 

Cucumbers,  Florida  .  1  00©  2  75 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  crate  . 1  00@  2  00 

Kale,  Norfola,  bbl  . 50@  75 

Baltimore,  bbl  .  40©  50 

Long  Island  .  40©  50 

Lettuce,  L.  I.,  per  bbl  .  1  50@  3  00 

Norfolk  &  North  Carolina,  bbl..  50©  1  00 

Leeks,  Charleston,  100  bchs  .  40©  50 

Onions,  Bermuda,  crate  .  1  50@  — 

Havana,  crate  . 1  50©  — 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl  .  2  75@  3  25 

New  Orleans,  per  bag .  1  50@  1  60 

Red  bag  .  1  25@  1  75 

Egyptian,  per  bag  .  2  25©  2  50 

Domestic,  old,  per  bbl  .  1  00©  2  00 


Maryland  Fruit  Crop.— We  expect  the 
crop  of  small  fruits  in  Caroline  County  to 
be  larger  than  last  year’s.  Ridgely  and 
Goldsboro  are  the  largest  shipping  points; 
Ridgely  shipped  last  year  1,237,239  quarts  of 
strawberries  and  blackberries,  mostly 
strawberries,  and  expects  to  equal  if  not 
exceed  that  number  this  year.  Goldsboro 
shipped  last  year  679,476  quarts  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  blackberries,  mostly  strawber¬ 
ries.  We  expect  a  much  larger  crop  at 
Goldsboro  this  year.  I,  myself,  hope  to 
ship  250,000  quarts  of  strawberries  and  Lu¬ 
cre  tia  dewuerries.  J.  a.  d. 

Connecticut  Notes.— Farming  work  here 
is  being  done  about  as  usual.  The  weather 
has  been  good  for  working,  but  so  cool  that 
farmers  have  been  in  no  hurry  to  plant. 
Potatoes  are  about  all  in.  Corn  will  be 
put  in  this  week.  The  freeze  of  last  week 
caught  but  very  few;  some  garden  vege¬ 
tables  were  up,  no  serious  damage  done, 
as  most  of  the  vegetables  were  of  a  kind 
to  stand  cold  weather.  Peas,  beets,  let¬ 
tuce,  etc.,  are  looking  well.  Grass  is  rather 
backward,  and  unless  we  have  more  rain, 
will  be  light.  Hay  is  scarce  and  high. 
Good  brings  from  $15  to  $20  per  ton.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  too  plentiful  for  the  time  of 
year.  There  is  no  sale  for  them,  and  no 
price,  but  are  about  50  cents  a  bushel;  but¬ 
ter,  25  cents  per  pound.  Eggs  are  the  only 
reliable  cash  article  the  year  ’round  that 
the  farmers  have.  They  are  now  12  cents 
per  dozen,  with  an  expected  advance  in  the 
near  future.  The  Summer  people  have 
commenced  coming  here  already  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  State  road  is  progressing  finely 
under  the  superintendence  ot  the  selectmen. 

Madison,  Conn.  m.  h.  j. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Moats:  22,  24  and  20  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

219  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  aPBCIALl'IMS : 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

■  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

I  Spring  Lambs, 

I  Live  Quail. 

COR  flfin  1  cau  give  parties  having  0OC  firm 
UUU  $500  or  more  permanent  UUU 

business  paying  $5,000  to  $15,000  per  year.  Business 
tried  principally  by  farmers.  $25,000  worth  sold  in 
some  towns.  Can  be  home  much  of  the  time.  Best 
bank  reference  given.  Call  and  be  convinced.  If  you 
write  state  if  cash  or  good  notes  could  be  given,  if 
(TOC  A(\|l  suited.  W.  It.  White,  214  Gries-  (NIC  AAA 
ipZidjUl/U  helm  Bldg.,  Bloomington,  Ill.  ,])DU)UUU 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

DEATH 

TO  POTATO  BUGS. 

Agents  are  Coining  Money. 

The  best  hand  sprayer  ever  invented  for  killing 
potato  bugs  and  other  insects  that  destroy  plant  life 
is  the  WONDER  Sl’RAYER,  now  being  sold  by  agents 
everywhere.  $10  a  day  is  made  by  many  of  our  sales¬ 
men.  The  outfit  sells  for  $1,  and  there  is  100  per  cent 
profit  to  the  salesman.  Every  farmer,  gardener  and 
fruit  grower  wants  one  or  more.  No  man  need  be  out 
of  work  who  will  write  us  for  full  information. 
GRANITE  STATE  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  Box  141, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Wanted — Married  man  to  take  charge 
of  dairy.  F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango.  N.  Y. 

Male  Help  Wanted. — Reliable  men  to 

sell  our  line  of  high-grade  lubricating  oils,  greases, 
and  specialties.  Salary  or  commission.  Address 
MUTUAL  REFINING  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  Sale.  FRANK  DOKRRE,  Seigers,  Miss 

315  acres  for  Sale.  Well  improved. 

One  mile  from  railroad  station  and  boat  landing 
Good  grain  and  stock  farm.  Terms  easy. 

R.  J.  BROWN,  New  Era,  Oreg. 

Georgia  Farms  for  Sale.  From  5  to 
100  acres  cleared  and  fenced,  with  60  to  400  acres 
timber,  on  each  farm.  Garden  and  Sugar-Cane  Belt, 
$2  to  $0  per  acre.  RUSKIN  LAND  AGENCY,  Ruskln, 
Ware  County,  Ga. 

FIVE  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

Rare  chance  to  buy  such  nice  Farms  and  Houses  at 
a  low  price.  In  such  desirable  neighborhoeds,  and  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  which  is  called  by 
many  travelers  the  Garden  Spot  of  the  World.  These 
farms  range  in  size  from  35  to  400  acres,  and  are  well 
adapted  to  fruit,  truck,  grain,  grass  and  stock-raising. 
The  quality  of  the  land  is  unsurpassed,  and  most  of 
these  farms  have  salt-water  fronts,  and  oysters,  fish, 
crabs  and  game  are  plentiful.  One  is  a  grand  open¬ 
ing  for  a  good  Doctor  (M.  D.),  and  another  a  good 
stand  for  a  Country  Merchant,  and  all  are  near  rail¬ 
roads  and  steamboats,  schools,  churches  Ac.  For 
map,  price  and  terms,  address 

WM.  8.  RICHARDSON,  Marion  Station,  Md. 

HIPflDl  PAATC  for  Sale.  25  nannies  will  drop 
ANuUHA  uUA  I  O  kids  this  season. 

E.  A.  HESELT1NE,  Hornellsvllle,  N.  Y. 

or  lin  nun  nnil  AD  cut  this  out  and  mail  to 
OLllU  UHL  DULL  An  us  atonco.  Inclosing  one 
dollar,  and  we  will  send  you  a  beautiful  21-piece  china 
tea  set,  handsomely  decorated  in  three  color  floral 
patterns.  This  set  consists  of  6  cups,  6  saucers,  6 
plates,  tea  pot,  3ugar  bowl  and  cream  pitcher.  We 
will  not  send  more  than  one  set  to  a  person.  This 
oiler  good  for  30  days  only.  EARLE,  DILLMAN, 
WHEELER  &  CO.,  Chinaware,  Crockery,  Glassware 
and  Bric-a-Brac,  2  A  4  Sherman  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

WE  OIQ  A  WEEK  AND  EXPENSE8  to  men  With 

f>  A  Y  V I  Orlgs  to  Introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 
end  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Parsons,  Kan 

Successful  Fruit  Growing. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Lenox 
Sprayer  Company,  of  Pittsfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  has  delivered  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Lenox  Horticultural  Society 
at  Lenox,  Mass.  The  address  is  almost 
a  college  education  to  fruit  growers, 
fruit  dealers,  and  in  fact  to  anybody 
eating  fruit  or  even  having  but  few  fruit 
trees,  or  in  anyway  concerned.  Had  this 
address  been  placed  on  the  market  in 
hook  form,  it  would  no  doubt  have  sold 
at  a  good  price.  The  full  address,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  in  pamphlet  form,  will 
be  sent  to  fruit  growers  or  owners  of 
estates,  inclosing  50  cents,  to  the  Lenox 
Sprayer  Company,  420  West  Street,  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass. 

Cut  this  out  before  you  forget. 


Do  You  Want  a  Watch? 


75c. 


IF  NOT  YOUR 
BOY  DOES. 

For  several  years  during  May  we  have  given  our 
hoys  a  chance  to  get  a  new  watch.  This  is  the  most 
tempting  offer  ever  made  them.  The  watch  is  full 
size,  stem-wind  and  set,  nickel  finish,  and  warranted 
to  keep  accurate  time.  It  is  just  the 
kind  of  watch  to  stand  hard  knocks  by 
hoys  or  workingmen.  For  just  one 
month,  May — no  longer,  no  shorter — 
we  will  send  them  to  our  folks  for  less 
than  they  cost  by  the  thousand.  Any 
time  during  May  you  may  send  us  one 
new  subscription,  and  SI. 75,  and  15  cents 
extra  for  postage  and  registering  the 
watch,  and  we  will  send  you  the  watch 
and  the  new  rose  Ruby  Queen  to  the  new 
subscriber.  Of  course,  you  get  the  $1 
for  the  new  subscription,  including  rose, 
so  that  the  watch  will  cost  you  only 
75  cents,  besides  postage.  If  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  watch,  we  will  return  all  the 
money.  Now,  do  not  delay  until  June,  and  then  ask  whether  we  will  send  the 
watch.  We  positively  will  not  do  so  after  June  1.  We  do  this  to  increase  our  new 
subscriptions  for  May.  If  you  want  a  watch,  now  is  the  time. 
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The  last  'batch  of  Ruby  Queen  roses 
are  to  be  mailed  to  subscribers  May  21 
and  22.  They  should  reach  you  about 
the  same  time  as  this  issue  of  tbe  paper. 
Should  they  not  do  so  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days,  advise  us  and  we  will 
look  into  the  cause.  Every  subscriber 
who  applied  for  it  should  receive  one 
not  later  than  May  26. 

If  our  boys  or  men  want  one  of  those 
strong,  cheap  watches,  they  will  need  to 
send  order  so  as  to  reach  us  by  May  31. 
Orders  will  not  be  filled  after  that  date. 


MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

VEGETABLES.— There  is  a  surplus  of  in¬ 
ferior  tomatoes.  Extra  are  very  scarce 
and  bring  high  prices.  The  Florida  cab¬ 
bage  and  celery  that  I  have  seen  recently 
were  poor,  the  celery  scarcely  paying  ex¬ 
penses.  There  is  a  liberal  supply  of  Long 
Island  and  Jersey  asparagus.  The  lower 
grades  are  selling  to  canners  at  cut  prices. 
There  is  a  surplus  of  string  beans,  but  re¬ 
ceipts  of  green  peas  are  light.  Choice  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  beets  are  selling  well. 

DUTY  ON  DECAYED  FRUIT.— The  Vir¬ 
ginia  Court  of  Appeals  has  decided  that 
pineapples  are  dutiable,  even  though  they 
are  partly  decayed,  so  long  as  the  spoiled 
portion  does  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  shipment.  Some  importers  have 
claimed  that  they  could  separate  the  rot¬ 
ten  from  the  sound  fruit  and  abandon  what 
was  worthless  without  paying  duty  on  it. 
This  decision  makes  it  necessary  for  them 
to  pay  the  duty  where  the  decayed  portion 
does  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  in  which  case 
only  the  really  worthless  part  may  be  sep¬ 
arated  and  abandoned. 

A  KEEN  NOSE.— The  wagon  of  a  large 
meat  concern  was  unloading  a  lot  of  beef 
tongues  at  a  place  where  smoked  and  dried 
meats  are  prepared.  The  tongues  were 
thrown  into  a  crate  three  feet  square, 
which  was  trucked  into  the  store  when  full. 
A  man  stood  by  the  crate  to  test  each 
tongue.  He  stuck  a  sharp  steel  trier 
through  every  one,  and  then  smelled  of  it. 
Experience  had  so  trained  his  nose  that  he 
could  instantly  detect  any  that  were  not 
in  prime  condition.  The  expert  tester  is  a 
necessary  man  in  meat  houses.  Some  of 
them  spend  eight  or  nine  hours  per  day 
at  this  work,  and  get  considerably  more 
than  ordinary  laborers’  wages. 

A  FRENCHMAN'S  PHILOSOPHY.— “A 
good  many  farmers  in  this  country  and 
their  sons  and  daughters,  are  making  a 
mistake,”  said  a  French  merchant  in  this 
city  to  me  recently.  "Instead  of  being  sat¬ 
isfied  to  stay  on  their  farms,  make  a  living 
and  perhaps  a  little  more,  preserve  their 
health  and  be  happy,  they  must  rush  to 
the  cities.  Some  succeed  there,  but  many 
are  not  fitted  by  nature  or  training  for 
city  life  and  work,  so  they  become  dissat¬ 
isfied,  and  really  a  disturbing  element. 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  riots  and  dissen¬ 
sions  in  France?  Largely  the  fact  that  the 
country  is  so  thickly  settled  that  every 
little  garden  spot  is  occupied,  and  people 
have  been  crowded  Into  the  large  towns. 
There  they  do  not  have  enough  to  do,  be¬ 
come  restless,  and  all  sorts  of  trouble 
breaks  out.”  It  is  well  for  those  thinking 
of  making  a  change  to  remember  that, 
while  there  are  discomforts  and  hardships 
on  the  farm,  it  has  no  monopoly  of  these 
things  over  city  life,  and  that,  while  work 
may  bring  more  money  in  the  city,  the  to¬ 
tal  cost  of  living  is  at  least  three  and  often 
four  times  as  great  as  in  the  country. 

TRADE  WITH  CHINA.— The  United 
States  Consul  at  Hongkong,  China,  in  a 
recent  report,  made  several  statements  in 
reference  to  the  prospects  of  increasing 
our  trade  with  China.  He  states  that  the 
Chinese  never  wear  wool,  using  cotton 
largely  for  clothing  the  year  around,  and 
that  there  is  demand  for  a  good  heavy  un¬ 
bleached  cotton  cloth  22  inches  wide,  that 
can  retail  for  five  cents,  gold,  per  yard. 
There  Is  quite  a  call  for  bicycles,  which 
should  have  very  complete  tool  bags  and 
repairing  outfits.  Speaking  of  drugs  and 
medicines,  he  says  that  ordinary  adver¬ 
tising  matter  is  of  no  avail,  as  a  Chinaman 
believes  only  what  he  experiences.  The 
best  way  to  introduce  medicines  is  by 
sample  bottles  with  Chinese  labels  and 
wrappers,  the  greatest  demand  being  for 
remedies  for  neuralgia  and  rheumatic  af¬ 
fections,  fevers,  worms,  coughs  and  dysen¬ 
tery.  He  thinks  that  both  soaps  and  per¬ 
fumery  would  sell.  These  would  have  to 
be  introduced  by  samples  also,  and  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  liberal  investment  in  this  line 
would  bring  good  returns.  Also  a  cheap, 
durable  sewing  machine  that  would  sew 
either  cloth  or  leather  would  sell.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  commercial  men,  he  states  that 
none  need  expect  to  gain  or  hold  the  con¬ 


fidence  of  the  large  Chinese  houses,  except 
those  who  come  with  the  best  credentials, 
and  see  that  the  goods  delivered  are  fully 
up  to  the  samples. 

A  GREAT  WASTE.— City  people  buying 
green  peas  and  beans  and  such  perishable 
stuff  often  think  that  the  retail  prices 
charged  are  unreasonable,  especially  at  sea¬ 
sons  when  this  produce  comes  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  They  don’t  take  into  account  the 
amount  of  waste  that  the  grocer  has  on 
his  hands.  At  times  of  th  eday  when  trade 
his  hands.  At  times  of  the  day  when  trade 
over  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  A 
large  percentage,  often  as  much  as  one- 
fourth,  has  to  be  thrown  out  for  the  cheap 
trade,  to  be  sold  for  little  or  nothing, 
while  some  is  fit  only  for  the  garbage  bar¬ 
rel.  Those  who  buy  the  first  quality  have 
to  help  bear  these  losses  by  paying  an  in¬ 
creased  price. 

CALIFORNIA  CHERRIES— Several  car¬ 
loads  have  arrived  in  this  market.  They 
are  all  sold  at  auction,  and  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived  run  from  50  cents  to  $1.75  per  pack¬ 
age  holding  about  eight  pounds.  The  great 
variation  in  price  is  caused  in  part  by  the 
variety,  but  mainly  by  the  condition  in 
which  the  fruit  arrives.  What  is  at  all  de¬ 
cayed  spoils  very  quickly,  and  sells  for 
whatever  it  will  bring.  The  most  common 
package  is  a  box  about  9x18  inches  and 
three  inches  deep.  Some  are  packed  in 
small  round  boxes  holding  a  pound  each. 
The  retail  price  on  the  street  at  present  is 
25  cents  per  pound.  Some  of  them  have 
been  picked  greener  than  necessary,  and 
are  a  little  off  In  flavor,  but  others  that  I 
have  tried,  especially  the  Black  Tartarian, 
are  nearly  as  good  as  though  fresh  from 
tne  tree.  It  is  evident  that,  when  carefully 
packed  and  properly  handled  in  transpor¬ 
tation,  cherries  may  be  left  until  nearly 
dead  ripe  and  still  shipped  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  in  safety.  Like  all  other  California 
fruit,  these  cherries  are  packed  so  that 
they  show  up  finely  when  opened.  The 
boxes  are  not  “stuffed”  with  rubbish 
either.  While  those  on  the  top  are  usually 
the  largest,  the  difference  is  scarcely  no¬ 
ticeable.  These  western  fruit  men  seem  to 
have  taken  a  firm  grip  on  the  idea  of  neat 
and  uniform  'packages,  honest  goods  and 
artistic  labels.  Of  course  it  costs  some¬ 
thing  to  put  up  fruit  in  this  shape,  but  it 
pays,  and  some  of  these  methods  might 
well  be  copied  by  those  eastern  growers 
who  have  used  all  sorts  of  packages,  label¬ 
ed  them  with  a  blue  pencil  or  marking 
brush,  and  mixed  in  inferior  fruit  that 
should  have  been  thrown  to  the  pigs. 

_  w.  w.  H. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Potato  bugs  and  other  insect  pests  have 
small  show  for  existence  in  the  face  of 
modern  machinery  of  bug  warfare.  A  very 
effective  little  bug  exterminator  is  made  by 
C.  E.  Morrison,  Box  141,  Albany,  N.  Y.  It 
is  also  useful  in  destroying  lice  on  the  hen 
roost  or  flies  on  cattle.  Mr.  Morrison  re¬ 
ports  that  agents  are  making  big  money 
selling  these  spray  pumps. 

We  believe  that  if  more  farmers  were 
acquainted  with  the  many  uses  to  which 
the  Seymour  plaster  sower  can  be  put, 
there  would  be  many  more  in  use.  It  will 
sow  broadcast  guano,  bone  dust,  plaster, 
ashes,  salt,  lime,  hen  manure,  etc.  It  is 
made  by  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  61  Lake  St.,  Le 
Roy,  N.  Y.  This  firm  also  makes  a  good 
line  of  bean  and  potato  machinery. 

New  York  State  Veterinary  College,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  offers  free  tuition  to  State 
residents;  also  18  scholarships,  each  $200  a 
year,  are  open  to  competition  by  freshmen. 
The  splendid  equipment  and  unprecedented¬ 
ly  thorough  and  practical  course  should 
attract  students  to  this  new  and  promising 
profession.  Entrance  on  regents’  veteri¬ 
nary  students’  certificate,  September  19,  1900. 

There  are  few  houses  that  have  better 
earned  the  confidence  of  the  farming  public 
than  P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  9  Canal  St.,  Spring- 
field,  O.  The  name  of  this  firm  upon  any 
farm  implement  is  not  only  a  guarantee  as 
to  the  material  and  workmanship,  but  also 
that  the  implement  will  perform  all  work 
claimed  for  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  If 
you  wish  to  know  about  up-to-date  culti¬ 
vators  (riding  or  walking)  and  grain  drills, 
send  a  postal  card  to  this  house  for  cata¬ 
logue. 

The  best  cow  is  the  one  that  gets  the 
most  milk  or  meat  out  of  her  food.  The 
best  separator  is  the  one  that  takes  the 
most  fat  out  of  the  milk.  In  like  manner 
the  best  cider  press  is  the  one  that  will 
squeeze  the  most  juice  out  of  the  apple.  It 
is  a  question  of  the  work  produced  by  a 
certain  amount  of  power.  The  hydraulic 
cider  press  made  by  the  Hydraulic  Press 
Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  is  said  to  get 
it  all,  and  to  leave  the  pomace  as  dry  as 
baled  hay.  The  catalogue  tells  all  about 
it. 


large  company  will  possess.  One  of  the 
most  important  things  about  this  business 
is  the  fact  that  one  responsible  firm  can 
see  that  a  few  uniformly  good  brands  of 
fertilizer  are  made  and  sold  in  place  of  the 
hundreds  of  so-called  “brands”  formerly 
flooding  the  market.  We  think  that  it  will 
be  admitted  by  all  that  whatever  else  may 
be  said  of  goods  made  by  one  of  the  large 
combined  companies  they  are  uniform  and 
standard  in  quality.  The  American  Chemi¬ 
cal  Company  says  distinctly  that  it  does 
not  intend  to  raise  prices.  It  does  not 
need  to  do  so,  since  it  has  effected  many 
economies.  So  long  as  it  follows  out  the 
present  plans,  it  will  merit  the  patronage 
of  farmers. 


Pimples 

Are  more  than  a  disfigurement  of  the 
skin;  they  are  a  handicap  to  a  young 
man,  alike  in  love  and  business.  The 
pimply  face  looks  dissipated  and  both 
merchant  and  maiden  look  askance  at 
the  unfortunate  fellow  whose  face  is  his 
misfortune.  An  al¬ 
most  certain  cure 
for  pimples  and 
similar  disfiguring 
eruptions  is  founa 
in  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical 
Discovery.  It  pur¬ 
ifies  the  blood  of 
the  co  r  ru  p  t  i  n  g 
cause  of  ordinary 
eruptive  diseases, 
cleanses  the  skin 
and  builds  up  the 
body  with  sound 
wholesome  flesh. 
w  Discovery  ”  con¬ 
tains  neither  alco¬ 
hol  nor  narcotics. 

"I  am  well  pleased 
with  your  medicines,” 
writes  John  A.  Callo¬ 
way,  Rsq.,  of  No.  218 
26th  St.,  Columbus, 

Ga.  "In  1894  I  was 
working  at  night  and 
I  broke  out  in  lumps 
all  over,  and  when 
these  left  the  skin 
peeled  off.  I  took  six 
Dottles  of  ‘Golden 
Medical  Discovery,’ 
and  two  of  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Pellets,  and 
I  do  believe  that  I 
am  sound  and  well.  I  have  a  good  appetite,  but 
before  I  commenced  treatment  I  had  no  appetite 
at  all.  My  eyes  were  sunken  and  my  face  was 
pale.  I  had  pimples  and  brown  spots  on  my 
face.  Now  these  are  all  gone.  I  have  used 
many  kinds  of  medicines  but  received  no  bene¬ 
fit.  Last  year  I  weighed  one  hnndred  and 
thirty-four  pounds,  ana  now  I  weigh  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-five.  Please  accept  my  thanks. 
I  am  so  glad  I  found  the  right  kind  of  medicine.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Medical  Adviser  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  stamps  to  pay  expense  of 
mailing  only.  Send  21  one-cent  stamps 
for  book  in  paper  covers,  or  31  stamps  for 
cloth,  to  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


$43.68 


BUYS  THIS 
HIGH  GRADE 
HAND-MADE  BUGGY, 
as  good  as  your  dealer 
asks  $75  for.  Description 
of  our  No.  18 
Buggy;  high 
panel  spring 
back,  polished, 
I  best  rubber  top, 
body  24  by  54  or 
22  by  54,  white 
wood  panel, 
made  first-class, 
gear,  seasoned  hickory,  double  collar  steel  axle,  high 
grade  second  growth  hickory  wheels,  finish,  black 
with  Brewster  green  or  carmine  gear.  Buggy  is  fully 
warranted  for  two  years.  Cuts  and  descriptions  of 
all  styles  sent  free. 

T.  F.  FITZPATRICK  &  CO.,  MORAVIA,  N.  Y. 


CORN 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

(of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  into  a  volume 
of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Silver  Mfo.  Co. 

•  Salem,  O.,  is  unquestionably  the  beat  book  yet  introduced  on  , 

I  the  subject,  It  includes: 

I— Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

I  III— Silage.  IV— Feedingof  Silage. 

V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  stock.  They  are  going  rapidly. 

To  avoid  disinterested  inquires 

Price  is  10c.  coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


EARMERQ  y  Build  your  own  Fence  to  conform 
rnnmcnd  ■  to  the  ground,  and  have  equal 
tension  on  all  wires.  Our 
machine  Is  made  of  steel, 
and  nickel-plated.  It  works 
easily,  rapidly,  and  builds 
the  very  best  fence.  Ask 
dealer  for  one.  If  he  can't 
supply  you,  we  will  send 
one  prepaid  for  price,  $4.75. 
SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  CO„ 

184  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich 


GOLD 


The  American  Chemical  Company  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  fertilizer  trade  on  a  more  economical 
and  uniform  basis.  Those  who  have  ever 
studied  the  matter  will  realize  what  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  buying,  mixing  and  selling  one 


Is  made  n  using  or  selling  the  Nagley  Automatic 

TRANSPLANTER. 

Used  In  transplanting  Tobacco.  Cabbage,  Celery, 
Tomatoes,  Sugar  Beets,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Strawber- 
berrles  and  other  plants.  Potato  planting  attachment 
extra.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work.  Write 
for  prices.  NAGLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Lyons,  N.  Y 


HALL  STEEL  TANKS 


are  the  best  for  supplying  water  for  live  stock.  Being 
made  of  galvanized  steel,  they  cannot  rust,  rot,  burst 
from  freezing,  fall  to  pieces  from  drying  out,  etc.  We 
make  tanks  for  all  purposes.  Also  troughs  for  feed¬ 
ing  calves  and  pigs,  cooling  milk,  hauling  liquid 
manure,  etc.  Prices  and  estimates  cheerfully  sub¬ 
mitted.  Write  to-day.  THE  HALL  STEED  TANK 
CO.,  64  N.  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

For  Steam,  Gas  and  Water.  Good  as  new. 

Tested,  Be-painted,  Re-threaded  and  coup¬ 
lings  furnished.  Ranging  in  lengths  to  20  feet. 

ALL  SIZES.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  W  of  merchan¬ 
dise  for  HOME,  FARM  AND  FIELD  — 
from  Sheriffs7  and  Receivers’  Sales. 
Roofing,  Plumbing  Material,  Hardware,  Cloth- 
Inc,  Dry  Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Tools,  Ma¬ 
chinery,  &o., «fec.t  Ac.,  AT  HALF  PRICE. 

fki^rfn  Hzv.tco  U/rorkintf  f  n  w*  ®6*h  *  *'  ?"8t* 


tBEST  SEEDER  ON  EARTH! 

14  ft.  Seeder,  $4.40;  16  ft.  Seeder 
$4.75.  A  Plow  complete,  $6.95.  Bug¬ 
gies,  Wagons,  and  all  Implements 
Practical  Cream  and  Seeds  at  wholesale.  Write 
Separator.  quick  to  B.  F.  FOSTER, 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Allegan,  Mich 
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Styles 

Sizes. 


A  HAY 

ami  ita  value  depends  upon  how 
It  is  marketed.  Killed  Huy 
finds  a  ready  market  anywhere. 

“ELI” 

Baling 

make  the  most  even,  com-  #— If 

pact  bales.  Save  freight iu  loading  lull  f T'/Ky 

cars.  Kuslest  and  Miifent  to  teed.  7,1,1 ®t«n  * owcr* 
Feed  hole  53x30  inches.  They  are  built  to  last.  Requiro  the  min¬ 
imum  of  power.  Write  for  FREE  illustrated  catalogue.  r 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1111  Hampshire  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Swiss  Cow  Bells. 

patented  Design. 

Made  from  Finest  Quality 
Swiss  Bell  Metal. 

We  sell  exclusively  to  the 
jobbing  trade,  but  to  intro¬ 
duce  these  delightfully 
musical  toned  Swiss  Cow 
Be  is  more  generally,  offer 
them  In  sets  of  three,  tuned 
to  accord,  with  extra  Hno 
and  substantial  straps  at 
$1,  or  singly  with  straps, 

4-in.,  $1.00;  5-in.,  $160;  6-in., 

$2.  If  wanted  without  straps  deduct  25.  each. 

We  are  the  oldest  makers  of  bells  hi  America.  Our 
reputation  is  of  great  value  to  us.  You  may  return 
goods  at  your  expense  if  not  satisfactory  and  we 
will  refund  your  money. 

BEVJN  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


YOU  SAVE  IT  ALL 

when  you  cut  up  a  corn  crop  for _  .> 

either  dry  feed  or  ensilage  with 

THE  ROSS 

Ensilage  Machinery. 

Unequalled  in  material,  construc¬ 
tion  and  cutting  ability.  Many 
sires.  Elevates  any  distance,  in 
any  direction  at  any  angle.  Don’t  ’ 
wait.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  No.RO 
THE  K.  W.  KOS8  CO. Springfield  O. 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
dally  paper — 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  Is  Independent,  fearless,  and  Is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono 
polies.  We  can  send  It  in  combination  with 
Th*  Rubai  Nhw-Yobkeh,  one  year,  for  11.66. 


Burlington 

Route 


PERSUNALLY  CUNDUCTED 

TOURIST  PARTIES  TO 

California 

If  you  are  going  to  California  and  wish 
to  save  expense,  yet  travel  in  safety  and 
comfort,  investigate  these  “once -a- week 
parties.”  They  leave  every  Wednesday 
from  both  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  joining 
at  Denver.  Then  past  the  grandest  scenery 
in  the  world,  over  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grando 
Railroad.  A  few  hours’  stop  to  see  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  on  via  Ogden  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway.  A  special  agent 
Is  In  charge  of  each  party,  and  the  cars  are 
comfortable  and  exquisitely  clean.  Write 
for  a  folder  giving  full  particulars  and  send 
6  cents  In  postage  for  our  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  book  on  California.  It  is  a  work  of  art. 

P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Gen’t  Pass’r  Agt.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


SILAGE  OR  SOILING. 

An  Up-fo-Date  Question. 

A  reader  in  Indiana  asks  the  following 
questions: 

We  have  80  acres  of  land,  all  tillable;  no 
pasture.  Have  a  milk  route  in  a  town  2% 
miles  away,  where  we  can  sell  all  the  milk 
we  can  produce  at  five  cents  a  quart. 
Would  It  be  best  for  us  to  sow  clover  and 
Timothy  for  pasture,  or  build  silos  to  hold 
enough  feed  for  the  entire  year?  Land  Is 
worth  $100  per  acre,  and  none  for  sale  near. 

Si/age  Most  Profitable. 

I  have  followed  the  investigation  of 
milk  made  from  silage  and  dry  feed  over 
a  period  of  several  months,  and  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  when  I  want 
to  produce  the  very  best  quality  of  milk, 
cream  or  butter,  I  want  sound  silage  as 
a  coarse  fodder.  As  a  business  proposi¬ 
tion,  no  one  can  afford  to  pasture  land 
that  is  worth  $100  per  acre  (if  it  is  in 
the  corn  belt).  Intelligently  put-up 
corn  silage  is  as  much  superior  to  dry 
cured  corn  as  canned  fruit  is  superior 
to  dried  fruiit.  Do  not  let  your  readers 
build  any  more  cheap-john  silos.  My 
silos  are  now  all  cemented  inside,  and 
are  all  circular  in  form.  I  have  found 
silage  very  desirable  as  a  Summer  feed. 
The  double  wooden-walled  silo  is  a  de¬ 
lusion,  as  the  moisture  gets  between, 
and  decay  commences  in  a  few  years. 

Illinois.  H.  B.  GURLER. 


Soiling  and  Silo. 

I  would  not  pasture  suck  valuable 
land.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  soil  a  part  of  the  land,  and 
then  grow  on  the  rest  some  crop  for  the 
silo.  He  would  get  more  than  twice  as 
much  feed  per  acre  by  soiling  as  he 
would  get  by  pasturing,  and  more  Win¬ 
ter  feed  could  be  saved  by  growing  crops 
suitable  for  the  silo  than  by  saving  up 
hay  or  fodder.  I  don’t  think  that  it 
would  pay  him  to  grow  any  of  his  grain 
feed,  excepting,  perhaps,  what  he  might 
get  on  his  corn  grown  for  the  silo,  but 
produce  all  the  roughage  possible.  He 
would  not  have  to  make  much  change  in 
his  present  farm  methods  to  adopt  the 
above  plan,  probably  the  building  of  a 
silo.  Having  a  regular  manure  supply 
from  his  herd  of  dairy  cattle,  he  could 
increase  the  fertility  of  his  land  and 
grow  some  crop,  or  crops,  on  same  every 
year  without  resting  or  much  of  a  rota¬ 
tion.  If  at  any  time  it  was  thought  ad¬ 
visable  to  pasture  any  part  of  the  land, 
allow  the  cows  to  run  on  it  only  a 
couple  of  hours  each  day,  or  just  long 
enough  to  fill  up,  as  ordinarily  pastured 
grass  is  injured  more  by  the  tramping 
of  stock  than  grazing.  It  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  to  advise  a  farmer  just 
what  is  best  for  him  to  do  in  any  line 
of  his  business,  unless  you  are  perfectly 
familiar  with  all  the  conditions  that  sur¬ 
round  him.  w.  w.  STEVENS. 

Indiana. 

The  Great  Ifalue  of  Corn. 

One  of  the  things  one  should  hesitate 
to  do  is  to  advise  a  man  to  the  end  that 
he  change  his  entire  farm  methods,  and 
not  know  tne  conditions  that  go  to  make 
or  unmake  the  venture.  In  a  way  we 
would  say  yes,  feed  silage  the  year 
’round,  and  buy  what  extra  reed  you 
want  in  clover  hay  and  the  concen¬ 
trates.  In  cold  figures  the  matter  is 
like  this:  Clover  and  Timothy  are  un¬ 
certain  crops  with  nine  farmers  out  of 
10.  Fourteen  acres  of  extra  fine  last 
year’s  seeding  on  my  farm  is  this  Spring 
killed  out,  and  is  being  plowed  up. 
Corn  on  well-worked  ground  is  never  a 
failure.  It  always  makes  a  crop  worth 
me  labor  and  rent,  i.  e.,  the  crop  will 
pay  for  both,  however  poor  the  season, 
Which  can  be  said  of  few  other  crops. 
The  whole  question  settles  on  this. 


Which  will  produce  the  most  food  for 
the  dairy,  a  year’s  suppiy  being  demand¬ 
ed,  (the  lot  in  corn,  or  clover?  Will  the 
eight  acres  in  clover  produce  as  many 
pounds  of  food  solids,  digestible  matter, 
as  will  the  eight  acres  in  silage  corn? 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  produce  of 
an  acre  of  clover  would  be  equal  to  four 
tons  of  cured  clover  hay.  Will  this  be 
equal  to  16  tons  of  good  silage?  This 
last  Will  be  as  much  as  two  cows  can 
eat  in  365  days.  Fifteen  tons  of  settled 
silage — an  acre — will  contain  fully  6,300 
pounds  of  digestible  food  solids,  while 
the  four  tons  of  clover  hay  will  have 
somewhat  less  than  3,600  pounds.  True, 
the  cropping  of  the  clover  may  result 
in  more  feed  .nan  would  the  crop  if  cut, 
and  cured,  as  hay,  but  this  is  doubtful, 
if  the  cows  were  allowed  to  run  upon 
the  lot,  and  destroy  more  with  their 
teet,  than  is  consumed  as  food.  An¬ 
other  fact  is  .nat  the  clover  is  nearer  a 
complete  iood  for  the  cow  than  the 
silage,  but  with  clover  hay,  she,  if  in 
full  flow,  will  require  an  additional  feed 
of  corn  meal  and  some  bran,  and  the 
silage  would  need  six  or  seven  pounds 
of  bran  daily  to  supply  the  lack  of  pro¬ 
tein. 

A  sort  of  compromise  in  the  matter 
might  work  satisfactorily.  Put  five  cf 
the  acres  into  silage  corn,  have  three 
acres  of  clover,  soil  it,  not  allowing  the 
cows  upon  it,  and  feea  a  smaller  silage 
ration,  and  partially  make  up  with  the 
clover,  pieced  out  with  bran  and  gluten, 
to  balance  up  things.  We  have  noticed 
that  where  men  are  feeding  dairies  the 
year  round  on  silage  as  the  roughage 
ration,  they  are  feeding  about  five 
pounds  of  either  clover  or  mixed  hay  per 
day  to  each  of  the  cows.  One  of  the 
largest  feeders  of  silage  in  the  United 
States  tells  me  that  he  knows  of  no  plan 
by  which  he  can  get  so  large  a  return 
from  his  land  as  to  provide  40  pounds 
of  silage  a  day  for  the  dairy  each  day 
in  the  year,  and  on  other  acres  to  raise 
clover,  soiling  it,  never  pasturing,  and 
buyirg  bran  and  gluten  for  grain,  when¬ 
ever  his  clover  gives  out,  buying  clover 
hay.  He  has  limited  acres,  puts  all  the 
stable  manure  upon  his  corn  land,  and 
raises  corn  after  corn,  the  crops  seem¬ 
ingly  growing  larger  year  by  year.  The 
use  of  silage  in  place  of  pasture,  and 
even  using  silage  as  a  soiling  crop  to 
supplement  Summer  pasture,  is  meeting 
with  favor  wherever  tried.  No  other 
crop  is  proving  as  sure  as  Virginia  corn, 
planted  on  rich  sod  land  and  cultivated 
very  shallow.  If  the  weather  is 
droughty,  cultivate  as  often  as  once  a 
week,  and  such  silage  corn  will  make 

I  large  growth,  even  where  all  catch  crops 
succumb  to  the  failure  of  moisture. 

,  There  'is  no  longer  a "V  question  abcut 
the  fine  character  of  well-made  silage 
milk,  or  the  healthfulness  of  silage  even 
when  fed  12  months  m  the  year.  “Can 
I  raise  as  much  good  food,  and  as  cheap¬ 
ly,  in  any  other  crop  as  I  can  in  good 
corn  silage?”  Even  if  concentrates  must 
be  purchased  to  balance  it,  will  not  the 
Increased  valuj  of  the  made  lertility  re¬ 
imburse  one  for  that  outlay,  and  the 


silage  plan  of  pasture  still  be  far  in  the 
lead?  joun  gould. 

Ohio. 

A  Fodder  Book. — One  of  the  most 
useful  and  instructive  agricultural  vol¬ 
umes  ever  published  in  this  country  is 
Forage  and  Fodders,  a  report  of  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  This 
volume  of  over  300  pages  is  compiled 
and  edited  by  F.  D.  Coburn,  of  Topeka, 
Kan.  Mr.  Coburn  is  secretary  of  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
he  was  formerly  an  editor,  and  his  news¬ 
paper  training  now  serves  him  in  good 
stead.  He  has  brought  together  in  this 
volume  a  remarkable  collection  of  ma¬ 
terial  concerning  forage  and  fodders. 
The  best  reports  of  the  western  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  and  the  writing  of  prac¬ 
tical  men  and  farmers,  reports  of  dairy 
and  agricultural  meetings;  in  fact,  just 
the  information  that  stockmen  need  and 
call  for.  Alfalfa,  sorghum,  Soy  bean, 
corn;  in  fact,  all  the  tested  forage  plants 
are  here  described  with  their  good  and 
bad  qualities  fa'irly  presented;  in  fact, 
we  do  not  know  of  a  volume  to-day  con¬ 
taining  more  practical  information  re¬ 
garding  forage  crops  than  this  excellent 
report.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  farmer  who  raises  forage  for  one 
or  more  cows.  We  understand  that  'it  is 
sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents  to  cover  post¬ 
age,  and  we  advise  our  readers  to  write 
without  delay  to  Mr.  Coburn  and  call  for 
a  copy  of  it.  _ 

Kaffir  corn  is  having  a  decided  boom 
in  the  papers  just  now.  At  the  Oklahoma 
Station  digestion  trials  with  hens  were 
made,  and  Kaffir  corn  proved  very  accept¬ 
able  as  hen  food.  It  was  better  for  chick¬ 
ens  than  either  corn  or  corn  meal,  and  the 
small  size  of  the  kernels  render  it  excellent 
for  little  chicks.  We  think  it  will  pay 
poultry  keepers  especially  to  try  an  ex¬ 
periment.  One  thing  about  it  is  the  fact 
that  hens  can  do  the  husking  and  shelling. 
Throw  the  heads  right  into  the  yard;  the 
hens  may  be  expected  to  do  the  rest. 

Horse  Owners!  Use 

G  OMB  AULT’S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 

The  Safest,  Rest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  direction- 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-W1LLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


Newton’s  Heave.  Cough, 
D.atemper  and  Indiges¬ 
tion  Cure,  Wind,  Throat 
and  Stomach  Troubles 
Send  for  dealers  and 
users’  letters.  $1  per  caD. 
Express  allowed 


Newton  Horse  Remedy  Co.,  (Y.),  Toledo,  O. 


nr  ITU  Tfl  I  IOC  on  HEN8  and  CH1CKKNB 
UCAIn  IU  LluL  64-page  book  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT.  Box  307,  Apponaug.  R.  I 


SH00-FLY 

The  only  positive  protection  tor  Horses  and  Cows 

NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES 

Prevents  C’harbon  und  Texas  Cattle  Fever,  because 
these  diseases  are  spread  by  flies  and  ticks.  Thou¬ 
sands  duplioate  10  gallons.  Ileware  of  imitations.  One 
cent's  worth  saves  3  quarts  of  milk  and  much  flesh. 
Don’t  wait  till  cows  are  dry  and  horses  poor.  Send 
26  cents.  Money  refunded,  if  cow  is  not  protected. 
SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO. ,1005  Fairmount  Ave.,Phila..Pa. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. — Prize  win¬ 
ners  wherever  shown.  Eggs,  $2  per  sitting. 

JOHN  H.  JANNKY,  Brighton,  Md. 

Wyandottes,  Golden,  Silver  and  White. 
Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn.  Eggs  $1  per  16,  $1.50  per 
30.  Cata’ogue  free.  CARSON  &  SONS,  Rutland,  O. 

Bn  n  —Thompson  &  Bradley  Eggs  only.  Cir- 
i  li  111  cnlar  and  2c.  stamp  for  your  name. 
Prices  right.  Smith's  Potato  Farm.  Manchester,  N.Y 

prfQ  THAT  UiTCH  Br.and  W.  Rocks,  8.  and  Wh. 
Culiij  I  Hal  Iln  1 vll  Wyandottes,  $1.50 per  15.  Br. 
and  Wh.  Leghorns,  $1  per  13.  Wh.  Holland  Turkey 
eggs,  $2  per  i>.  WM.  McCABE,  Kelsey,  Ohio. 


fppQ— White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Plymouth 
CUUu  Rock  eggs,  $4  per  100.  Also  a  few  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  at  $1  to  $1.50  each.  Thomp¬ 
son  strain.  Ctr  free.  CHAS.  U.  RUE.  Minerva.  O. 


for  hatching.  Turkeys,  Dncks, 
Geese,  Guineas,  and  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  Poultry.  Fertility  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue. 

PINE  TREE  FARM.  Box  T.  Jamesburg.  N.  J. 

Onr  Famous  White  Wyandottes 

arc  layiDg  so  well  that  we  cut  the  price  in  one-half 
for  eggs  that  hatch.  $1  per  13:  $5  per  100.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  J.  K.  STEVENSON,  Columbus,  N.  J 

Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns. 

The  Leading  Strain  of  Heavy  Lavers.  Eggs  for 
hatching:  $2  per  15;  $3.50  per  30;  $5  per  50:  $6  per  60; 
$8  per  100.  111.  clr.  free.  U.  .1.  Blanchard.  Groton.  N.Y 


S.  C.  Br.  Leghorns. 
8.  C.  Bl.  Minorcas. 
B.  P.  Rocks. 

G.  8.  Bantams. 
Clr.Tumb.  Pigeons 
Homer  Pigeons. 


rnn  EGGS 

■  Mil  For  Hatching. 

CIIC  BIKDS 

For  Breeding. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE,  all  ages,  both  sexes. 
M.  SAGER,  ORANGEVILLE.  PA. 

Knob  Mountain  Poultry  and  Stock  Farm 

Shetland  and  Welsh  Pony  Mares  for 
sale  Extra  fine.  Send  for  c'rcnlars.  etc. 

li.  .1.  KURTZ.  Covington.  Ohio. 

For  Sale. — Jersey  Bull,  eight  months 

o’d.  solid  fawn,  grandeon  of  Kexella  tsee  R.  N.-Y.  of 
May  5),  $24;  heifer,  »25. 

GKO.  L.  FERRIS  Atwaters,  N.  Y. 

CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS.  Greene  N. 

Y —Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle:  Dorset  aufl 
Rambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs.  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Hens' 
Eggs,  60c.  per  dozen:  10  kinds;  standard  bred. 

Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  forsale  at  any  price. 

R.  K  SHANNON.  007  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


DELLHURST  FARM, 

MENTOR,  OHIO, 

has  nearly  30  Holstein  Hull  Calves  to  select 
from,  and  offers  sons  of  DcKol's  Butter  Boy  No 
10210,  Roval  Paul  22070  and  others,  having  the  much 
lalked-o'f  Pauline  Paul  and  DeKol  cross.  Our  Herd 
now  numbers  150  head.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  for  sale  from  Advanced  Registry  cows. 

T  ot  of  Berkshire  Pigs,  sired  by  Imported  British 
Model  IV.  and  Le  Roy  King,  at  Ohio  Farm,  Le 
Roy,  O.  Get  your  choice  quick.  M.  L.  i  H.  H.  Benham 

DO!  AWfl  PUIM  AQ~LarKC  8train-  purebred, 
rULHHU"UnlllHO  Poland-China  Pigs  for  sale. 
$5  each,  when  they  are  eight  to  ten  weeks  old. 

F.  II.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  beBt  Dreedlng  and  all  ages  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphlet  and  prices  free.  LightBrahma 
cockerels  $1  apiece.  C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y 


i  Reg.  Poland  Chinas, Berk- 

F  shirts  k  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
i  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
'akin.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  hard,  times  prices  and  free 
circular.  Hamilton  A  Co.,  Bosenviek,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


Diarrhea  of  Calves 


is  cured  with  the  JERSEY 


mail  on  receipt  of  25  or  50  cents. 

DB.  G.  W.  HARTSHORN K  CO.,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


LEE’S 


10  LICE  KILLER  CL-ANS0UTTHEUC* 


poultry  i 

hogs  without  handling  fowls  or  animals.  Painted 
or  sprinkled  on  roosts,  beddmsr  or  rubbing  posts,  the 
Lice  Killer  does  the  rest.  We  prove  it  with  FREE  SAMPLE. 
Our  new  catalogue  ot  Stock  and  Poultry  Supplits  free  upon  request. 

0E0.  H.  LEE  CO.  Omaha,  Neb.,  or  68  Murray  SI., New  York 


Bend  for  Free  Sumple  Copy  of 

GLEANINGS  IK  BEE  CULTURE 

I#  |>  k  handsome  semi-monthly  magazine.  All  about 

profitable  Bee-Keeping.  Book  on  Bee  Culture  & 
Bee  supplies  free  if  vou  mention  this  paper. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  Medina,  O. 


A  $3000.  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

.  "  ,  ,  _ : _ IT _ _  r.tH.  TTr,o-=  And  Pnnltrv  with  an  illustrated  veterinary  department.  The  engravings 


It  cures  and  prevents  many  uiseaswa.  mnaja 
imitations  are  on  th6  market.  Our  dealers  give 


Food”  in 


/O.  X/  U»v» 

,  Cheap  and  inferior 

pails  or  barrels. 


Largest  Stork  Food  Factory  in  (tie  World. 
Capital  Paid  in.  SSOO.OOO.OO. 


^INTERNATIONAL  FOOD  CO.  SBBSW: 


r_  ,  Stock:  Food  Farm”  three  Stallions,  Buttonwood  2:17,  by  Nutwood  2.-18Y 

Food“byrH0artford"i>faud  Nuheola  S:SSX.t>r Lockhart  2:08*.  They  eat  “International  Stock  Food 


We  orenpy  15  floor.,  size  100x22  frrt  each, 
In  addition  tc  onr  largt  Printing  Pept. 


International  Stock 
every  day.  It  saves  grain. 
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A  Lay  of  an  Ancient  Hen. 

Yes,  I  am  a  lazy,  fat  old  hen, 

The  pet  of  the  farmer’s  wife; 

I’ve  never  reared  a  family 
Or  laid  but  one  egg  in  my  life  . 

I  never  get  up  in  the  morning  till  ten, 

And  I  go  to  roost  at  four, 

With  a  crop  chuck-full  of  the  finest  corn— 
Now,  what  could  a  hen  want  more? 

There’s  some  of  my  sisters  get  up  with 
the  dawn, 

While  the  grass  with  the  dew  is  still  wet. 
And  come  home  with  some  very  marvel¬ 
ous  tales 

Of  the  wonderfu  worms  they  get; 

But  once  when  I  tried  the  plan  myself 
(It  was  foolish  to  be  so  bold), 

Why,  all  that  I  got  for  three  hours’  work 
Was  a  horrible  nasty  cold. 

But  now  I  wait  till  the  air  is  warm, 

And  the  ground  all  nice  and  dry, 

So  if  you  notice  an  early  bird 
You  can  bet  that  it  is  not  I. 

They  may  call  me  a  lazy,  fat  old  hen, 

But  I  know  when  I  give  up  the  ghost, 
They  will  bury  my  body  decently, 

For  I  am  far  too  tough  to  roast. 

So  take  my  advice,  young  hens  and  old, 
And  don’t  get  up  too  soon, 

Just  follow  my  plan— eat  all  you  can, 

And  go  to  roost  at  noon. 

it  is  only  a  common,  ignorant  hen 
That  is  scraping  about  all  day: 

Just  eat  like  me,  and  you’ll  very  soon  see 
Why  keeping  old  hens  don’t  pay. 

—Feathered  World. 


Early  Hatching  Eggs  from  the  South. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  securing 
early  eggs  for  hatching  from  southern 
breeders,  I  think  that  there  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  for  a  few  men  who  want  early 
broilers  In  sending  south  for  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  Winter  months,  because 
hens  there  are  just  beginning  to  lay  at 
that  time.  Later  in  the  season  the  eggs 
become  weaker,  therefore  less  desirable. 
This  would  come  at  a  time  when  north¬ 
ern  poultrymen  would  want  t'heir  chick¬ 
ens  hatched  for  early  Winter  layers,  so 
it  would  be  a  positive  disadvantage  as  a 
rule,  to  send  south  for  eggs  for  hatching. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Nature  has  properly 
adjusted  the  matter,  so  that  our  early 
hatching  season,  March  and  April,  finds 
our  hens  laying  their  strongest  eggs. 
The  matter  of  distance  would  not  cut 
any  figure,  except  in  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  actual  breakage.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  the  North  can  do  in  the 
Spring,  I  will  say  that  our  own  hens  are 
now  laying  an  average  of  85  eggs  a  day 
to  every  100  fowls,  and  they  are  actually 
testing  91  per  cent  fertile.  Our  chicks 
are  doing  nicely,  and  we  feel  very  much 
encouraged  in  the  business. 

HENRY  VAN  DRESER. 

What  About  Angora  Goats  ? 

We  have  corresponded  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to 
the  Angora  goat  question.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  issued  a  pamphlet,  which  seems  to 
have  started  people  up  all  over  the 
country.  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  tells  us 
that  a  sort  of  Angora  craze  has  spread 
all  over  the  country  during  the  last  year. 
This  has  resulted  in  very  high  prices 
for  those  breeders  who  have  goats  for 
sale. 

“But  is  there  any  substantial  reason 
for  this  craze?” 

“The  price  of  mohair  has  continued 
high,  and  the  demand  seems  to  be 
strong;  prices  on  the  large  ranches  av¬ 
erage  about  31  cents  a  pound.  If  the  de¬ 
mand  for  mohair  continue,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Angoras  should  not  be  fair¬ 
ly  profitable.” 

“What  can  really  be  said  !in  favor  of 
the  Angora  goat  as  against  a  well-bred 
sheep?” 

“The  animal  is  exceedingly  hardy,  and 
has  the  ability  and  inclination  to  live 
upon  vegetation  which  sheep  and  other 
animals  would  discard.” 

“Do  you  think  that  on  the  average 
eastern  farms  Angoras  would  prove 
more  profitable  than  sheep  of  good 
breeding?” 

“No,  I  would  not  undertake  to  say 
that.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  An¬ 


gora  goat  I  believe  that  where  he  thrives 
best  sheep  will  not  do  well,  that  is,  on 
rocky  hillsides,  abounding  in  brush  and 
weeds.  Sheep  prefer  more  level  situa¬ 
tions  and  the  most  nutritious  grasses.” 

Dipping  Hogs  for  Lice. 

Several  Headers.— On  page  315,  G.  A.  G. 
tells  of  dipping  hogs  to  destroy  lice.  He 
drives  them  through  a  vat  in  which  he 
places  a  liquid  dip.  What  liquid  does  he 
use? 

I  use  for  a  standby  chloro-naptholeum 
diluted,  one  part  of  this  to  40  or  50  parts 
of  water,  with  a  little  lime  thrown  in 
as  a  disinfectant.  I  also  use  at  other 
times,  when  handy,  kerosene  diluted 
with  20  or  30  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
with  concentrated  lye  to  make  a  good 
suds.  I  have  no  set  rule,  put  in  enough 
to  bubble  up  well.  As  a  disinfectant, 
tobacco  water  is  excellent.  When  the 
weather  is  warm  I  use  often,  therefore 
'it  is  not  necessary  to  have  it  over  strong. 
If  all  farmers  would  use  a  little  air- 
slaked  lime  in  the  hogs’  beds  (if  their 
beds  are  dry)  once  or  twice  a  week,  hog 
cholera  and  swine  plague  would  become 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Every  time  that 
they  make  their  beds  they  shake  it  up 
enough  to  make  a  dust,  and  no  germs 
can  live  in  lime.  I  feel  perfectly  safe 
with  all  of  mine.  I  put  lime  into  their 
troughs  once  a  week  to  sweeten  them, 
also  around  them.  o.  A.  g. 

The  News,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  re¬ 
marks  that  oleomargarine  is  being  called 
by  its  makers  and  advocates  “poor  man's 
butter.’’  They  should  change  the  name  io 
“man’s  poor  butter,”  so  the  title  would 
convey  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  stuff 
as  food. 

Cotton  Seed  for  Hogs.— It  has  been 
generally  thought  that  cotton-seed  meal 
should  not  be  fed  to  hogs  even  in  small 
quantities.  At  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station  this  meal  was  fed  to  a  lot  of  hogs 
that  had  not  done  well  in  another  experi¬ 
ment.  It  was  first  fed  at  the  rate  of  one- 
quarter  pound  of  meal  per  day  to  1,000 
pounds  live  weight  of  hogs;  that  means  a 
hog  weighing  200  pounds  would  receive  less 
than  one  ounce  per  day.  This  amount  was 
increased  each  day  for  10  days,  when  the 
hogs  received  at  the  rate  of  about  12  ounces 
per  day  for  a  200-pound  hog.  This  quan¬ 
tity  was  fed  with  good  results,  but,  of 
i-ourse,  it  was  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
other  grain,  so  that  a  single  hog  would  not 
obtain  too  much  of  it. 

Egg  Eaters. — My  hens  had  an  attack  of 
the  egg-eating  fever  this  Spring;  in  fact, 
the  entire  flock  would  run  for  the  first 
chance  to  get  an  egg  held  in  my  hand.  I 
gave  them  a  pound  chunk  of  salt  pork  and 
they  quit.  Have  done  so  before.  Can’t 
explain  why  it  comes,  unless  the  biddies 
want  meat.  While  in  Florida,  I  was  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  eggs  disappearing,  so  I  took 
two  condensed  milk  cans,  took  top  and 
bottom  off  one  can,  and  then  with  an  egg 
for  pattern,  and  cans  for  molds  (plus  some 
damp  loam),  cast  or  molded  a  quantity  of 
plaster-of-Paris  eggs  which  were  as  nice 
and  smooth  as  any  hen-laid  egg.  I  found 
the  marks  of  some  “varmint’s”  teeth  on 
one  of  them  a  few  days  after  placing  them 
in  the  roost,  but  they  did  not  entirely 
leave  the  premises  as  did  some  of  their 
predecessors. 

“Hog  Cholera.”— A  writer  in  the  Breed¬ 
er’s  Gazette  tells  of  a  farmer  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  feeding  hogs  on  the  waste  or 
swill  from  a  dining  room  in  the  city.  He 
collected  this  swill  in  barrels,  cooked  n 
and  mixed  with  grain  before  feeding.  One 
day  he  was  too  busy  to  do  the  usual  cook¬ 
ing,  and  fed  the  hogs  direct  from  the  bar¬ 
rel.  The  next  morning  some  were  dead, 
and  others  too  weak  to  stand.  At  the 
local  packinghouse  he  was  advised  to  bring 
the  live  hogs  to  the  slaughterhouse  at  once, 
and  the  packers  offered  to  pay  for  all  that 
were  not  condemned.  The  hogs  were 
slaughtered,  and  it  was  found  that  their 
stomachs  and  intestines  were  terribly  in¬ 
flamed.  The  Government  inspector  con¬ 
demned  the  hogs  as  being  sick  with  gen¬ 
uine  hog  cholera,  but  the  farmer  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  decision.  On  looking 
things  up  he  found  that  the  people  at  the 
dining  hall  where  he  obtained  the  swill 
had  been  making  their  own  soap,  using  a 
concentrated  lye  of  great  strength.  They 
used  this  same  soap  for  cleaning  their 
floors,  but  one  batch  of  soap  had  not  been 
well  made,  and  so  they  had  dumped  the 
whole  mass  into  the  swill  barrel.  It  was 
the  eating  of  this  strong  lye  that  had 
killed  the  hogs,  and  given  the  terrible  ap¬ 
pearance  shown  In  their  stomachs.  There 
was  not  any  doubt  about  the  death  of  the 
hogs,  but  what  can  be  said  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  inspector  who  was  so  quick  to  call 
this  a  case  of  hog  cholera?  The  trouble 
is  that  dozens  of  hog  diseases  are  called 
cholera  as  the  best  and  easiest  way  of  set¬ 
tling  the  matter. 


A  BUNCH  OF  DAIRY  BRIEFS. 

Light  cotton-seed  meal  Is  better  than 
dark. 

Corn  bran  Is  not  digestible,  and  mixing 
with  something  else  doesn’t  make  it  so. 

Gov.  Hoard  says  that  rudimentary  teats 
of  sire  shape  the  udder  of  his  daughter. 

Thick  abdominal  wall  of  the  cow  tells 
that  she  gives  her  calf  sufficient  vitality. 

The  more  woody  fiber  the  less  digestible 
a  food.  Oat  hulls  contain  37  per  cent  fiber, 
while  the  kernel  has  only  1%  per  cent. 

You  cannot  afford  to  put  high  priced  food 
into  flesh,  so  look  out  for  the  flesh-making 
temperament.  Don’t  breed  from  a  flesh 
temperament.  It  means  failure  if  you  do. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the 
people  of  New  York  City  annually  consume 
over  50  tons  of  manure  in  their  milk. 
What  an  awful  waste  of  manure  that  is 
so  sadly  needed  on  some  of  our  dairy 
farms. 


1900  Dairy  Separators, 

(The  new  Tubulars  are 
world-beaters. ) 

Capacity.  Price. 
Butter  Cup(Tubular>  175lbs$  50 
WIIS  Hand  Sep.,  300  “  75 

No.  1  Safety  Hand,  325  “  100 
No.2  Safety  Hand,  500  “  150 
No.6TubularHand,675  “  175 
No. 9  TubularHand,875  “  225 
Steam  Turbine,  325  “  125 
Steam  Turbine,  GOO  “  200 

Send  for  New  Catalogue 
No.  25 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Weat  Cheater,  Pa. 

THE  SI1ARPI.K9  CO., 

28  So.  Canal  St.  Chicago,  III. 
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It  skims  closer  than  any  other. 

It  produces  a  more  churnable  cream 
It  turns  easier. 

It  is  more  simple  in  construction. 

It  is  easier  to  clear.. 

It  costs  less  to  keep  in  repair.  ^ 

It  affords  greater  capacity  as  compared  w 
with  price.  4 

Capacities  from  ioo  lbs.  to  3,000  lbs.  per  hour.  4 
Prices  from  $40  to  #500.  4 

U.  S.  BLITTER  EXTRACTOR  COMPANY,  4 

%■  212  Orange  St.,  Newark ,  N .  J.  4 

^444444*44*4444444*4*^ 


“ALPHA-DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


The  De  Laval  Cream 
Separators  were  first  and 
have  always  been  kept 
best.  They  have  always  led 
in  improvements,  which 
imitating  muehines  must 
await  the  expiration  of 
patents  to  use.  The  20th 
Century  improvements 
give  them  still  greater  ca¬ 
pacity  and  efficiency.  They 
are  i  m  mcasu  rably  su  per  ior 
to  any  other  system  or 
method  that  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  separation 
of  cream— saving  $5.-  to 
$10.-  per  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system 
and  $3.-  to  $5.-  over  any 
other  centrifugal  method. 

All  sizes,  styles  and  prices 
—$50  -  to  $800.- 


Send  for  new  “20th  Century”  catalogue. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street, 

CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

All 

Inquiries 

Answered. 


THE  BEST  FOR 
THE  DAIRY, 

be  It  large  or  small,  is 
the  celebrated 

Kneeland 

Omega 

Separator 


Least  In  cost,  great- 
estln  economy,  sim¬ 
plicity,  durability;  slow  speed,  so  little  power 
required,  and  easy  to  operate.  Only  two  parts 
to  clean,  which  can  be  done  In  3  minutes.  No 
possible  clogging  In  the  bowl.  An  all  around 
machine  of  highest  quality.  Guaranteed  to 
satisfy,  or  your  money  back. 

“Good  Butter  and  How  to  Make  It,”  Is  our 
free  book,  of  value  to  everyone.  Send  for  It. 

THE  KNEELAND  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO., 

Lansing,  Mich. 


28  Concord  Street, 


AFRAID  OF  MILK. 

■  "In  most  cities  people  buy  just 
as  little  milk  as  possible  because 
they  are  afraid  it  is  not  pure  and 
may  contain  disease  germs.  When 
the  milk  sours  quickly  they  are 
scared. 


THE  PERFECTION 


MILK  COOLER  AND  AERATOR 


makes  perfectly  sweet,  wholesome,  long-keeping 
milk.  Any  Board  of  Health  will  endorse  your  milk  if 
you  use  one.  It  takes  out  all  bad  odors  of  animals, 
stables  or  feed.  Sizes  from  1  to  200  cows.  Send  for 
prices  and  free  catalogue  of  Karin  and  Dairy  supplies. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Manfr.,  Box  17,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Much  in  Little. 

In  buying  a  Champion  Milk  Cooler- Aerator 
you  are  getting  the  best  device  ever  made 
for  cooling  and  aerating  milk.  You  are 
getting  at  a  small  price  a  simple  device  that 
insures  good,  sweet,  long-keeping  milk. 

Our  free  book,  “Milk,”  for  the  asking. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO., 
Milk  Dealers’  Supplies, 

39  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


THE  “NEW  CENTURY”  A  Grand  Success. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  Feb.  26,  1900. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  report  the  U.  S.  “  New  Century  ”  sep¬ 
arator  a  grand  success.  I  find  it  vastly  superior  to  either  the  old 
pattern  or  the  DeLaval,  both  of  which  I  have  been  using  side  by 
side.  1  find  the  capacity  increased  about  50  per  cent. 

It  is  a  smoother  and  lighter  running  machine  and  a  closer  skimmer. 

II.  F.  PROBRRT,  Breederof  Jersey  Cattle. 

We  furnish  a  complete  line  of  Dairy  Apparatus.  Catalogues  free. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


There  are  many  leaks  in  a  cheap  separator.  Yet  each  separator  maker 
claims  that  his  machine  is  the  best.  We  will  prove — by  giving  you  ten 
days’  trial  free — that  the 

NATIONAL 

HAND  SEPARATOR 

will  run  lighter,  skim  closer,  clean  easier  and  give  better  satis¬ 
faction  in  every  way,  than  any  other  machine.  Carefully  test 
the  National  in  competition  with  any  other  hand  separator, 
then  if  you  are  not  convinced  that  it’s  the  best  machine  to 
buy,  return  it  at  our  expense.  Let  us  send  you  one  on 
ten  days’  trial,  then  judge  for  yourself.  Write  for  full 
particulars. 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


May  26,  1900 


Does  perfect  work  in  either  wet  or  dry  ground,  or  among  green  vines.  It  will  not 
clog,  no  matter  what  the  condition  of  the  soil.  It  digs  every  row  straight  ahead, 

;  and  leaves  the  ground  practically  level.  It  is  lighter  in  weight  and  in  draught  than  any 
*  other  digger  that  will  do  anywhere  near  as  good  work.  It  is  strong,  durable,  simple  in 

construction — has  no  chains  to  break,  no  cogs  to  fill 
up  with  soil  and  vines,  no  gear  to  wear  out.  Costs 
next  to  nothing  for  repairs. 


The  WONDER  DIGGER  is  guaranteed  to  give  absolute 
satisfaction.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it  after  a  fair 
trial,  return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 

To  introduce  the  Wonder  Digger  in  every  township,  we  will  give  the  first 
purchaser  from  each  township  a  special  price.  A  township  agency  is  worth 
$100  in  cash  to  any  live,  pushing  man.  Write  for  agency  to-day. 

As  to  our  responsibility,  we  refer  to  the  City  Bank  of  York,  or  to  the  editor  of  Rural  New-Yokkbk. 

THE  YORK  DIGGER  CO.,  YORK,  PA. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

profits.  In  use  .5  8  years.  Qlficlally  Enriorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  .Wntefor  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

No  Presents!  No  Premiums!!  No  Discounts!!! 

Our  Only  Inducement*  are  the  Beat  Imported 


COFFEES 


AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE. 

Special  terms  to  Institutions,  Clergymen,  Farmer*  and 
large  consumers.  For  full  particulars  address 

CONSUMERS  IMPORTING  TEA  CO., 

Dept.  B.  P.  O.  Box  290,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Seymour 
Plaster  Sower 

will  sow  broadcast,  8  feet  wide,  Guano,  Bone  Dust, 
plaster,  ashes,  salt,  lime,  marl,  superphosphate,  hen 
manure  and  all  other  fertilizers.  Will  sow  20  acres 
a  day,  any  quantity  per  acre.  8end  for  catalogue 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO., 

61  I.ake  Street,  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purposi 

Stationary*,  Portable* 
Engine*  and  Pump*. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co..  Box  26,  Sterling,  III 


THE  MIETZ  &,  WEISS 

Kerosene 

Engines 

for  Pumping  and  Power 
Purposes.  Cheapest  Power 
Known. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  Y  ork 
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r^L  Deal  "he  Makers 


No.  »0S4  Buggy.  Price  *38.30 
with  leather  quarter  top. 


,  When  you  buy  a  carriage,  buggy  or  harness.  Choose 
\from  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assortment,  and 
Ipay  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  one  moderate 
I  profit  added.  Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the 
factory  insu-es  satisfaction  —your  money  back  if 
you’re  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase— and  euahles 

you t°  save  the  dealer’s  profit. 


Mar* 


Oar  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  many'  styles  of  high  grade 
vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blankets  and  horse  equipments,  with  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  each,  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  and  learn  how  cheaply  you  can 
buy  when  the  jobber's  and  dealer’s  profits  are  cut  off. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO.,  P.  0.  Box  772,  Columbus,  0. 


No.  240  Single  Stiap 
Buggy  Harn.M.  Price 


Can  we  Save 
You  Money 

on  a  vehicle,  harness, 
fly  net  or  saddle  I 


Because  we  have  no  aftents,. 

Can  we  really  do  it?  We  say  yes.  Can  we  prove  it  without  cost  to 
you!  «Ve  can.  How!  We  will  ship  you  a  harness,  saddle,  or  vehicle, 
without  you  sen  ling  a  single  cent,  and  let  you  look  It  over  at  your 
freight  house  and  ir  you  don’t  find  we  have  given  you  the  biggest 
bargain  vou  ever  saw  or  beard  of,  return  the  goods  to  us  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  We  giro  with  each  vehicle  a  2-year  Iron-clad  guarantee, 
protecting  you  from  poor  material  and  workmanship.  Our  vehicle 
catalogue  describes  the  largest  line  of  buggies,  roacl  wagons,  phae* 
tons,  worries,  spring  wagons  and  earts,  harness,  fly  nets  and 
saddles  ever  shown  in  one  book.  It’s  free.  8end  for  it. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.  65*59  N.  Jcffersob  St.  U*16,  Chicago,  IE 


We  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co* 


_  PROFIT 

_  J  depend*  upon  working  all  the  frut 
Sw  Into  a  salable  product.  Cider  for 
Instance.  If  good,  clear  and  pure  it 
sells  readily  at  a  profit.  The  best  is  a 

produced  by  a  * 

HYDRAULIC  ' 


CIDER 

PRESS. 


Made  In  varying  sizes;  hand  and  power. 
Get  our  free  catalogue  before  you  buy, 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFQ.  CO, 
12  .Bain. St.,  Mt,  Gilead,  Ohio. 


IDER 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest. 
'  Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 

HI  Water  Street, 
SYRACUSE.  M.  Y. 
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WHAT  CULTIVATOR  7 

hat  question  appeals  to  every  farmer  who  is  in  the  market  for  such  a  ma- 1 
chine.  If  you  seek  ease  of  operation,  convenience  in  handling,  quality  of  ma-  4 
terial  and  workmanship,  coupled  with  highest  cultivator  efficiency,  we  have  it  in  our 

KRAUS  pa'^et  CULTIVATOR- 

It  is  very  simple  and  easy  to  handle.  Boys  work  It.  Unequaled  for  row  crops 
or  fallowing.  Indispensable  in  hillside  cultivation.  It  sticks  to  the  row  without  * 
“riding  dow  n”  or  “throwing  over.”  So  constructed  that  the  whole  machine  (in-  r 
eluding  shovels)  moves  to  right  or  left  instantly  at  slightest  touch  of  foot  levers.  ™rca-;a"  T 

logue  before  buying.  THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  DEPT.D,  AKRON,  0.  J 

- - - - -  - 


■ 

i 


Patent  Pending. 

Designed  expressly  for  Farmers,  Thrashers,  Well- 
Drillers.  Simple,  Strong,  Durable— Absolutely  Safe. 
Mention  this  paper.  Manufactured  by  The  Bing¬ 
hamton  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


The  Best 


Farm 

_ _ _ Power 

for  all  purposes  Is  an  U  prl—ht  or  Horizontal  combined 
Engine  and  Boiler  such  as  we  show  here.  »  . 

It  is  of  special  value  In  cutting  and  grind* 

lug  iced,  shelling  corn, 
threshing,  pumping  water, 
separating  cream*  flawing 
wood,  &c«»  A  c, 


Leffel 
Engines 

_ _ _  _  _  _  V  MA  —  A  L  W%  '  1  / 


represent  unusual  merit  in  de-  j-  -  _ 

sign,  material  and  construction.  Quick  steamers, 
economical  of  fuel  and  safe.  We  make  thein  froin 

a  Horse  Power  UD.  Prices  very  low  quality  con- 
Adored? Is peclai  Engine  Book  mailed  free.  Address, 


Box  60, 


JAMES  LEFFEL  A  CO.r 


Springfield  Ohio* 


Handy  Buckeye  Cultivator 

■HE  No.  58  Handy  Buckeye  Riding  Cul¬ 
tivator  is  made  with  Pendulum  Beam  and  Hammock 
Seat,  with  six  small  shovels,  pin  or  spring  shovel.  Is  also 
made  with  4  si --els.  The  main  frame  is  bent  “U”  shape,  and  is 

made  of  square  steel  tubing,  and 
is  in  One  Piece,  which  makes  it 
very  strong  and  simple. 

The  axle  is  adjustable,  so  that 
the  machine  can  be  narrowed  or 
widened  as  desired,  and  has  single 
>,  The  shovel  standards  can  be  set 
closer  together  or  wider  apart,  and  raised 
or  lowered  for  the  cultivation  of  corn  or 
cotton  that  is  planted  in  deep  furrows 
or  ridges. 

This  Cultivator  is  BUILT  ON  WELL- 
KNOWN  PRINCIPLES,  which  are  thor¬ 
oughly  established  by  years  of  practical 
operation  on  Cultivators  of  this  type,  aud 
are  manufactured  under  patents  covering 
the  important  features,  so  that  customers 

will  run  no  risk  in  purchasing  Cultivators  of  this  type  from  us.  Manufactured  by 


SEPARATORS  and  POWERS 

for  1, 2  an<l  3  burses,  with  governor;  level 
or  even  tread.  Catalogue  free. 


Sweep  Powers,  Corn  Shelters,  Peed  Mills,  Steel  Rollers,  Mowers, 
Rakes,  Cultivators,  Saws,  Kngiues — 3  to  25  H.  P.,  mounted  or 

stationary.  The  Meaainger  Mfg.  Co.,  Tntamy,  P* 


Wilder’s  Ensilage 
Machinery. 

A  full  lineofFeed 
and  Ensilage  Cut 
ters.  Fodder  Shred- 
de1  s.  with  Self-Feed 
Ensilage  or  Plain 
Tables.  Straight, 
away  orSwivel  Carriers. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and 
prices  to 

J.  K . WILDER  &  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


For  Pumping  or  Driving 
Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  or  other 
machines  re- 
qulring  light  [ 
power  but  ab= 
solutely  steady 
motion,  MA® 

BUY  A 

“SUCCESS” 


ONE-HORSE 

TREAD  POWER. 


It  has  a  governor  which  regulatew  the  walk  of  the  horses  to  a  nice¬ 
ty  and  delivers  an  absolutely  sttady  and  even  motion  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  driven.  With  our  Hack  Geared  Pump  Jack  it  makes  a  splen- 
did  pumping  outfit.  If  you  want  a  tread  power  for  any  purpose, 
buy  a  “8u  cceflfl  ”1,  2* or  3-horse.  They  will  deliver  more  power 
than  any  other  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong  enough 
for  largest  horses,  etc.  More  about  them  In  our  large  illustrated 
catalogue,  and  about  our  sweep  powers,  gasoline  engines, windmills, 
fodder  and  ensilage  cutters, wood  saws  buskers, steel  tanks, etc,  t  rec 

APPLETON  MFQ.  CO.,  27  FARGO  ST.  BATAVIA,  ILL 


tongue. 


No.  9  Canal  Street,  -  -  Springfield,  Ohio, 

And  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


" Goshen ”  Tanks 

Represent  Honest 
Tank  Value,,., 

.mri  these  are  the  reasons  why:  They  are  made  of  the 

best  heavy  galvanized 
steel;  they  simply  ean- 
not  warp,  swell  or  full  to 
pieces  front  drying  out; 
heavy  iron  bound  edges 
iSO  fBCSBEi'  protect  them  from  bend 

....  wuoHEN  ,  ,nK  or  <,cntl,ig. 

STEimANifc  ANTI-SEPTIC 

there  Is  no  place  for  disease 
germs  in  these  tanks.  Pure  water  makes  good  milk  and 
butter;  prevents  many  diseases,  hog  cholera,  etc.  Don’t 
buy  until  you  get  our  48  page  catalogue, sent  FKEK. 

Kelly  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.  27  Purl  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 
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f  SUCCESS  EDGE 

|  Potato  Harvester 

^  A  practical,  perfect  working  po- 

♦  tato  digger  at  a  price  that  every 
X  farmer  who  grows  three  acres  of 
X  potatoes  can  afford  to  pay. 

♦  Di  Every  potato 

+  w  grower  in  the 

X  United  States 

♦  WajaCI*  gA  sh°uld  write 

+  j,  ^  for  full  descrip- 

X  /W//)vw  tion  and  price. 

♦  D.  Y.  HALL0CK  &  SONS,  Box  805,  York, Pa. 
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NOTES  ON  AN  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

THE  CONDITIONS  IN  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS. 

Varieties,  Location,  Culture  and  Care. 

I  think  that  there  are  so  many  causes  of  failure  in 
orchards  here  that  it  will  not  do  to  place  one’s  Anger 
on  a  single  point  and  say  “here  it  is,”  and  if  I  should 
give  all  the  points  as  I  see  them,  my  arguments  would 
be  burdensome — 'tiresome.  No  amount  of  cultivation 
would  make  a  Gloria  Mundi  apple  bear  like  the  tree 
pictured  on  Plate  12,  of  the  Illinois  Bulletin.  But  a 
Ben  Davis,  Missouri  Pippin,  or  Stanard  are  inclined  to 
heavy  bearing  under  all  (nearly)  conditions.  If  I 
planted  a  Minkler  by  the  side  of  a  White  Winter 
Pearmain  or  20  “Russians”  I  could  name,  I  would — 
at  my  age  (57  years)  expect  'to  see  the  latter  all  dead, 
and  that  the  Minkler  would  be  in  fresh,  green  youth 
when  I  had  passed  away.  So  I  give  Arst  importance 
to  variety.  We  may  get  to  the  point  where  each  in¬ 
dividual  variety  may  be 
so  thoroughly  studied 
and  known  that  all  its 
wants  can  be  supplied, 
but  I  doubt  it.  I  have 
seen  hundreds  of  apple 
trees  die  because  they 
were  planted  in  a  hollow, 
even  when  that  hollow 
was  drained  by  tiling. 

Yet  a  persimmon  or  pa- 
paw  might  thrive  best  in 
the  hollow.  So  I  would 
think  that  location  had 
much  to  do  with  the  lon¬ 
gevity  of  an  orchard.  I 
have  seen  many  apple 
trees  (young  ones)  killed 
by  having  oats  sown  in 
the  orchard.  The  oats 
were  cut  at  what  is 
usually  the  driest  and 
hottest  time  of  the  year; 
sunscald  and  starvation 
from  lack  of  water  was 
'the  result.  No,  I  do  not 
believe  in  grain  in  an 
orchard.  Radiation  of 
heat  from  straw  some¬ 
times  runs  the  thermom 
eter  up  to  140  degrees  \n 
the  sun.  This  is  what 
the  unprotected  bodies  of 
young  apple  trees  have 
to  stand  in  the  hottest 
weather,  after  the  oats 
are  rnt.  The  soil  is  not 
in  mechanical  condition 
to  furnish  water  to  neu¬ 
tralize  this  terrible  heat,  and  sunscald  results. 

I  think  that  overpruning  is  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  failure  among  farmers  in  the  apple  orchard.  A 
limb  is  in  the  way  in  picking  or  cultivating;  off  it 
goes,  and  if  it  does  not  result  in  dead  roots  it  certain¬ 
ly  will  in  innumerable  water  sprouts,  which  come  in 
as  a  measure  of  self-preservation.  I  underprune,  as 
my  object  is  to  see  the  natural  habit  of  the  tree,  so 
that  I  may  more  intelligently  prune  when  I  grow 
for  fruit.  I  have  no  commercial  orchard.  On  our 
rich  soil  I  do  not  think  it  gives  the  best  measure  of 
success  to  encourage  the  fastest  growth,  but  a  good 
healthy  growth  is  necessary,  and  by  all  means  I  would 
discourage  the  second  or  September  growth  as  much 
as  possible.  This  is  why  we  plant  corn  in  an  orchard; 
in  the  May  and  June  growth  the  trees  are  not  shaded, 
but  they  are  somewhat  later  on.  I  see  nothing  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  corn,  if  not  planted  nearer  than  eight 
feet  from  the  trees.  I  believe  that  many  varieties,  if 


kept  under  constant  cultivation,  will  continue  to  grow 
and  not  bear,  long  after  they  should  bear  paying 
crops,  and  I  think  a  seeding  down  to  clover,  or  even 
a  stunting  by  allowing  the  weeds  to  grow  (afterwards 
cut  down  for  a  mulch)  for  a  year  or  two,  the  proper 
thing  to  do  in  such  cases.  Yet  clover  and  mulch  in¬ 
vite  mice,  and  here  is  an  objection  to  this  plan.  This 
is  not  the  apple  region  of  Illinois,  but  one  of  the  most 
productive  orchards  of  this  neighborhood  has  been  a 
hog  pasture  for  30  years,  and  the  fruit  has  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  free  from  worms.  When  I  have  tried  this 
plan  the  hogs  have  nearly  always  gnawed  and  barked 
the  trees.  I  have  always  given  my  orchard  from 
three  to  six  cultivations  each  year,  until  the  past  year 
or  two,  when  I  gave  it  up  on  the  older  parts  of  the 
orchard — trees  planted  12  to  15  years  ago — and  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  my  orchard  is  the  more  productive  for 
the  cultivation.  But  I  incline  to  believe  that  after  the 
Arst  four  or  Ave  years  of  cultivation  the  orchard 


should  be  sown  to  clover  or  cow  peas  at  least  part  of 
the  time.  We  do  not  use  commercial  manures  here, 
and,  strange  to  say,  we  cannot  see  the  results  of  ap¬ 
plying  wood  ashes  that  you  receive  in  the  East. 

The  worst  stunter  in  my  orchard  is  the  Woolly 
aphis,  and  I  can’t  get  rid  of  it  by  any  reasonable 
means.  Probably  two  inches  of  tobacco  dust  with  a 
half  inch  of  ashes  might  do  it,  but  I  can’t  afford  it. 
Cultivation  has  no  effect  on  the  aphis;  it  delights  in 
manures.  My  propagating  rows,  that  I  keep  thor¬ 
oughly  tended,  are  just  as  badly  off  as  any  other  part. 
A  graft  starts  off  to  grow  in  the  Spring  nicely;  soon 
the  lice  commence  curling  the  leaves,  and  most  of  the 
June  growth  is  lost.  In  later  years  this  stunting  is 
not  so  noticeable,  but  it  is  there.  In  the  Spring  the 
roots  are  a  mass  of  brittle  knots.  But  neglect  in  an 
orchard  does  not  consist  solely  in  lack  of  cultivation. 
Borers  may  have  sapped  the  life  of  the  tree  at  the 
ground;  “wet  feet”  may  have  rotted  the  roots.  Stock 


may  have  trampled  the  life  out  the  ground  and  tree 
after  cultivation  has  ceased,  or  may  have  mutilated  it 
by  gnawing  and  rubbing.  Canker  worms  and  hosts 
of  other  insects  may  have  stripped  off  the  foliage,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
the  San  Jos6  scale,  which  was  to  work  injury  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  the  whole  tree.  A  tree  in  cultivated  ground  is 
often  blown  over  by  strong  winds  that  come  in  the 
Spring  with  ground-softening  rains,  and  the  tree  is 
not  righted  up  and  staked  as  it  should  be.  Some¬ 
times  a  man  neglects  to  inform  himself  thoroughly, 
and  plants  a  hundred  kinds  of  Russians,  and  they  all 
die  from  blight  except  three  or  four,  and  the  fruit 
from  these  kills  his  hogs  because  they  contain  so 
much  acid  and  stringency.  It  will  be  very  hard  to 
convince  farmers,  or  even  most  commercial  orchard- 
ists,  that  they  should  put  $16  per  acre  each  year  on 
cultivation  alone.  In  a  very  wet  Summer  with  no 
serious  dry  spells,  I  doubt  whether  cultivation  is  any 

beneAt.  I  believe  in 
cultivation,  and  this  will 
make  the  tree  grow  if 
no  hindrances  come  in. 
But  I  do  not  believe  in 
late  cultivation  in  this 
country  of  severe  Win¬ 
ters,  and  if  the  orchard 
has  not  been  cultivated 
in  May  or  June,  I  would 
wait  until  the  next 
Spring.  I  cannot  think 
that  the  taking  off  of 
crops  of  corn  can  be 
particularly  injurious  to 
the  apple,  for  our  best 
apple  region  Is  where 
corn  won’t  grow,  and  I 
deduce  that  the  two 
plants  feed  on  different 
substances.  I  believe,  as 
is  the  case  this  year, 
that  a  wet  season  is 
often  more  injurious  to 
the  apple  than  a  dry 
one,  because  of  fungi, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that 
cultivation  will  help  in 
this  case.  I  know  that 
cultivation  will  give 
moisture  in  a  dry  sea¬ 
son,  and  I  know  that  I 
don’t  know  as  much 
about  the  subject  as  I 
thought  I  did  15  years 

ago.  BENJ.  BUCKMAN. 

Illinois. 

R.  N.  Y. — These  notes 
were  written  shortly  af¬ 
ter  the  publication  of  the  bulletin  on  Apple  Culture, 
by  Prof.  Burrill,  of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station. 
Mr.  Buckman,  as  many  of  our  readers  know,  has  had 
a  long  experience  in  studying  trees.  He  has  one  of  the 
most  extensive  experiment  orchards  in  the  country. 
It  is  evident  that  the  proper  caring  for  an  orchard  is 
not  the  simple  and  easy  thing  that  some  of  the  nur¬ 
serymen  would  have  us  believe.  Not  only  does  the 
location  and  the  character  of  the  soil  affect  the  tree, 
but  the  variety,  too,  must  be  considered.  Some  varie¬ 
ties  have  distinct  habits  of  growth,  and  in  order  to 
give  them  their  best  chance  we  must  give  them  the 
soil,  cultivation  and  pruning  which  they  need.  Mr. 
Buckman  thinks  that  overpruning  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  failure  among  farmers.  True  it  is  that  some 
faithful  and  sturdy  trees  are  badly  butchered  with  ax 
and  saw.  Many  pruners  seem  to  think  that  the 
more  wood  they  remove  the  better,  and  this  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many  unproductive  trees, 
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SETTING  TREES  IN  SMALL  HOLES. 

On  page  306  we  referred  to  an  experiment  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Stringfellow,  of  Texas,  in  setting  an  orchard  under  pecu¬ 
liar  ^conditions.  The  trees  were  closely  root-pruned  and 
s§t-  in,  two-inch  holes  made  by  driving  down  an  iron  bar. 
Mr.  Stringfellow  now  sends  us  further  particulars: 

your  recent  remarks  on  my  new  experiment  of 
ing  1,000  peach,  1,000  apple,  and  1,000  pear  trees 
on  virgin  sod,  in  holes  made  by  an  iron  bar,  you  say, 
“After«all,  his  final  success  would  only  show  that  his 
method  is  of  value  in  that  particular  locality  where 
there  are  special  conditions  of  soil  moisture.”  I 
moved  here  to  conduct  this  experiment  because  the 
favorable  conditions  you  mention  are  altogether  lack¬ 
ing.  I  am  300  miles  from  Galveston,  in  the  dry  por¬ 
tion  of  Texas,  where  it  often  does  not  rain  for  three 
months  or  more,  and  at  an  altitude  of  1,200  feet  above 
the  sea,  while  well  water  is  from  50  to  100  feet  below 
the  surface.  There  is  not  a  successful  apple  orchard 
in  this  section.  Your  remark,  quoted  above,  should 
hold  in  failure,  as  well  as  success,  and  include  the 
experiment  stations  as  well  as  myself.  Ought  not  the 
failure  of  certain  eastern  ones  with  root  pruning  to 
apply  to  their  localities  only,  inasmuch  as  certain 
kinds  of  cuttings  and  piece-root  grafts,  practically 
identical  with  my  method,  are  entirely  successful 
throughout  the  Eastern  States?  If  two  inches  of  root 
will  unite  with  an  eight-inch  scion,  and  make  a  fine 
tree  there  in  one  season,  why  will  not  the  same  tree, 
if  taken  up  and  root-pruned  to  two  inches,  do  equally 
as  well  when  planted?  But  my  present  experiment  is 
to  demonstrate,  further,  that  deep  preparation  of  the 
ground  by  the  plow,  or  digging  of  large  holes,  is  un¬ 
necessary,  in  fact,  harmful.  If  a  tree  with  long  roots 
in  a  two-foot  hole  can  penetrate  downwards  and  side- 
wise  into  the  walls  of  the  hole,  why  cannot  the  roots 
of  a  tree  in  a  two-inch  hole  penetrate  the  walls  as 
well?  That  they  can,  my  3,000  are  now  demon¬ 
strating,  for  though  planted  very  late,  February  20, 
they  now  (May  1)  have  vigorous  tops  from  eight  to 
12  inches  high. 

But  my  experiment  is  intended  to  go  further  still, 
and  show  that  for  stub-pruned  trees,  practically  seed¬ 
lings,  all  cultivation  or  cutting  of  surface  roots  is  also 
unnecessary  and  injurious,  and  prove  by  a  comparison 
with  cultivated  orchards  that  such  trees  are  healthier 
and  more  productive,  just  as  chance  seedling  fruit 
trees,  in  fence  corners,  backyards,  and  other  out-of- 
the-way  places,  where  the  plow  cannot  reach  them, 
are  universally  known  to  be.  In  fact,  I  aim  to  grow  a 
“natural”  orchard,  except  that  Nature  is  compelled  to 
plant  her  trees  upon  the  surface  of  the  firm  ground, 
while  I  insert  mine  in  as  small  a  hole  as  possible.  To 
prevent  danger  from  fire,  my  trees  will  be  hoed 
around  for  a  year  or  two  until  they  shade  out  the 
grass,  branching  as  they  will  right  from  the  ground. 
The  ground  between  the  rows  will  be  mowed  wben 
necessary,  and  all  clippings  left  where  they  fall.  If 
my  experiment  is  successful,  it  will  demonstrate  that 
these  great  principles  of  horticulture  are  applicable 
all  over  the  country,  for  I  have  purposely  chosen  a 
very  unfavorable  location,  incomparably  more  so  than 
any  locality  in  the  Eastern  States.  That  my  experi¬ 
ment  would  be  a  success  if  I  had  set  long-rooted  trees 
in  large  holes  I  have  no  idea,  for  such  trees  often  die 
here  from  drought  on  well-cultivated  land.  They  re¬ 
establish  themselves  exclusively  on  lateral  roots  from 
the  cut  ends  of  the  long  ones,  while  mine  Strike  only 
perpendicular  roots  the  first  year,  and  resist  the 
drought.  H.  M.  STRINGFELLOW. 


THE  ROCKY  FORD  MUSKMELON  IN  FLORIDA 

This  muskmelon  originated  at  Rocky  Ford,  Col., 
fully  15  years  ago.  It  is  of  the  Netted  Gem  variety, 
but  shaped  like  the  Paul  Rose.  It  is  as  much  superior 
in  quality  to  the  ordinary  muskmelon  as  the  latter 
is  to  a  turnip.  During  the  last  few  years  a  lot  of  seed 
has  been  on  the  market,  claimed  to  be  the  Rocky 
Ford,  but  anyone  wishing  to  get  the  genuine  article 
has  to  go  to  headquarters  for  it.  This  accounts  for 
the  diversity  of  opinions  regarding  it,  but  anyone  who 
has  ever  eaten  a  genuine  Rocky  Ford  will  be  hard  to 
please  with  any  other  variety.  It  is  an  excellent  ship¬ 
per,  being  solid  in  flesh  and  tough  in  rind;  its  seed 
cavity  is  the  smallest  of  any  muskmelon  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  green-fleshed,  turning  to  a  light 
salmon  color  just  at  the  edge  of  the  seed  cavity.  The 
most  satisfactory  way  to  eat  it  is  to  cut  it  into  sec¬ 
tions  and  pare  the  outside  skin  as  you  would  an 
apple,  for  it  is  eatable  clear  to  the  very  outside  (and 
the  paring  is  as  thin  as  an  apple’s).  It  does  not 
grow  very  large,  from  iy2  to  1%  pound  is  the  average 
size;  any  larger  than  that  is  looked  upon  as  a  little 
doubtful  as  to  its  genuineness. 

This  melon  does  best  where  there  is  very  bright 
sunshine  continuously,  and  very  little  rain  during  the 
growing  period.  In  Colorado,  where  It  is  largely 
grown,  they  use  irrigation  to  a  limited  extent,  but 
rainy  weather  spoils  the  flavor  and  quality.  There  is 


a  strong  “melon-growers’  association”  at  Rocky 
Ford,  that  controls  the  growing  and  selling  of  this 
variety;  it  has  about  300  members,  and  controls  be¬ 
tween  3,000  and  4,000  acres.  This  melon  is  also  very 
prolific,  and  a  uniform  grower.  I  grew  by  actual 
count  last  season  upwards  of  9,000  on  one  acre,  and 
that  has  been  often  exceeded.  In  all  the  markets  of 
the  country  where  it  is  rightly  known,  it  is  a  favorite, 
and  it  has  a  particular  shipping  crate  known  as  the 
Rocky  Ford  crate.  This  is  12x12x24,  and  holds  a  little 
over  a  bushel;  45  melons  is  the  average  number  to  a 
crate.  We  have  been  very  successful  here  in  western 
Florida  in  growing  it  to  perfection,  as  we  have  the 
sandy  loamy  soil  it  delights  in,  and  It  is  grown  at  the 
time  of  the  year  when  very  little  rain  falls.  We  plant 
the  seed  about  March  15,  and  the  melons  are  ready 
for  shipping  the  first  week  in  June.  The  average 
price  last  season  was  about  $2.50  per  crate  gross,  or 
5V2  cents  each.  This  gives  very  satisfactory  returns 
to  the  grower.  The  question  is  often  asked:  “Will 
not  the  markets  get  overstocked  when  it  becomes  bet¬ 
ter  known?”  There  is  no  fear  of  that,  as  there  are 
few  sections  of  the  country  adapted  to  growing  this 
melon  of  a  perfect  quality.  Any  place  where  there  is 
much  rain  during  the  growing  period  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  article.  It  is  a  child  of  the  sun,  and 
must  have  it  to  do  its  best.  _  c.  K.  mcq. 

Walton  Co.,  Fla. 


SLAUGHTERHOUSE  REFUSE  AS  MANURE. 

The  inquiry  made  by  T.  E.  C.,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
February  1/,  recalls  some  experience  which  I  had 
years  ago.  There  was  a  tannery  in  the  village  in 


ALSTRCEMERIA  ERREMBAULTTI.  Fig.  112. 

See  Ruralisms,  Pape  386. 

Pennsylvania  where  I  had  an  adjacent  farm.  The 
refuse  went  begging,  and  when  I  proposed  to  remove 
it  without  cost  to  the  owners  of  the  unfragrant  heap, 
they  were  eager  to  make  a  bargain  with  me.  I  dug 
out  a  pit  in  the  field  where  I  proposed  to  use  it  the 
first  year,  and  got  several  loads  of  lime  from  a  kiln 
near.  The  stuff,  bones,  hide  clippings,  and  offal,  was 
put  into  the  pit  along  with  the  fresh  air-slaked  lime 
mixed  with  the  soil  dug  out  of  it.  The  stuff  was 
heaped  up  several  feet  in  alternate  layers,  well  mixed 
together,  however,  as  the  heap  was  made,  and  the 
whole  was  well  moistened  with  water.  I  had  several 
such  pits,  in  all  over  100  loads  of  the  stuff.  I  gathered 
all  the  piles  of  wood  ashes  and  the  sweepings  of  the 
tree-lined  streets  in  the  village,  and  had  work  for 
several  weeks  in  making  big  heaps  of  a  sort  of  com¬ 
post,  which,  in  the  course  of  two  months  was  well 
decayed,  and  the  bones  softened  so  that  they  fell  into 
fragments  when  the  heaps  were  moved  and  spread  on 
the  land.  The  field  was  put  into  oats  after  corn,  and 
the  crop  was  grown  from  imported  seed  which  weigh¬ 
ed  45  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel.  The  crop  made 
the  biggest  oats  I  ever  saw,  averaging  fully  five  feet 
high  in  the  straw,  and  most  of  the  heads  were  over  a 
foot  long,  and  many  15  inches.  The  crop  was  thrashed 
in  my  barn  in  a  two-horse-power  thrasher,  and  made 
over  90  bushels  to  the  acre  of  grain  weighing  as 
heavy  as  the  seed  sown. 

The  field  was  sown  the  next  year  with  Timothy  and 
clover,  and  from  13  acres  I  cut  over  30  tons  of  hay. 
The  aftermath  was  pastured  down  by  a  flock  of  sheep 
which  was  passing  along  the  road  to  the  market  at 
New  York,  and  when  they  were  turned  into  the  field 
in  October,  the  grass  and  clover  was  a  dense  mass 


over  a  foot  high.  Three  hundred  sheep  pastured  for 
a  month,  when  they  went  on  to  market,  but  still  left 
the  grass  thickly  covering  the  ground.  The  third 
year  the  field  was  in  corn,  the  sod  being  turned  under, 
and  the  corn  was  husked  by  a  family  of  Polanders, 
who  got  three  cents  a  bushel  for  the  work,  and  made 
$3  and  something  over  a  day;  and  by  actual  count 
and  measurement  I  had  over  90  bushels  of  shelled 
corn,  taking  two  bushels  of  ears  for  a  bushel  of  grain 
per  acre.  I  sold  the  farm  the  next  Spring,  and  the 
field  had  been  sown  with  Fall  wheat  on  the  corn 
stubble;  the  variety  was  the  Treadwell,  a  kind  which, 
curiously  had  both  bearded  and  bald  heads  on  the 
same  root,  and  my  successor  wrote  me  in  answer  to 
my  inquiry,  that  it  made  him  over  40  bushels  to  the 
acre.  I  was  then  keeping  15  cows  and  four  horses, 
all  the  manure  of  which  was  put  on  another  field  of 
the  same  size,  but  it  did  not  yield  nearly  as  much  as 
this  one  fertilized  with  this  refuse  stuff.  The  neigh¬ 
bors  said  it  was  the  lime  that  did  it,  but  I  knew  that 
while  the  lime  helped  it  did  not  make  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  that  field. _  H.  stewart. 

THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Will  H.  G.  K.,  page  221,  or  some  other  wideawake  hor¬ 
ticulturist  from  California,  tells  us  how  they  are  combat¬ 
ing  the  San  Jos6  scale  out  there?  We  learn  that  as 
early  as  1885  the  scale  had  become  pretty  generally 
spread  over  the  State  and  up  into  Oregon.  Yet  we  don’t 
seem  to  hear  much  about  devastated  orchards,  or  dismal 
forebodings  about  the  future  in  horticulture,  after  a 
lapse  of  15  years.  w.  a.  b. 

Farmer,  N.  Y. 

I  haven’t  a  doubt  but  that  every  California  fruit 
grower  who  passed  through  that  serious  period  when 
the  San  Josd  scale  (so  called)  threatened  to  put  us 
out  of  business,  has  a  kindly  feeling  of  sympathy  for 
our  friends  in  the  East  who  now  have  that  pest  in 
their  orchards.  Our  experience  with  the  San  JosS 
scale  is  remembered  as  some  horrible  nightmare  that 
we  don’t  like  to  dwell  upon  when  the  day  comes.  My 
first  acquaintance  with  it  was  in  the  apple  orchard  of 
a  neighbor,  where  only  a  few  trees,  perhaps  five  or 
six,  were  affected.  These  trees  were  located  near  the 
middle  of  the  orchard.  The  trees,  foliage  and  fruit 
showed  its  presence  plainly  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
owner  was  alarmed,  and  had  reason  to  be.  No  one 
knew  of  a  remedy.  Spraying  was  resorted  to.  The 
next  year  a  large  area  of  the  orchard  was  affected, 
and  spraying  was  continued.  In  another  year  many 
trees  were  dead,  and  finally  the  whole  orchard  was 
dug  out  as  a  hopeless  case.  A  bearing  prune  orchard 
now  stands  in  its  place,  clean  and  thrifty.  Later  our 
own  orchards  and  our  neighbors’  for  miles  around 
became  the  battle  ground  whereon  the  intelligence 
and  ingenuity  of  man  was  arrayed  against  the  tena¬ 
cious  and  rapidly-spreading  scale.  Sprays  of  many 
kinds  were  used,  and  with  no  lack  of  vigor.  Con¬ 
centrated  lye  and  caustic  soda,  as  strong  as  one  pound 
to  the  gallon,  drenched  and  soaked  the  scale  without 
serious  injury  to  the  insects,  but  badly  injuring  the 
trees.  Ruin  stared  us  in  the  face.  The  scale  was 
spreading  more  and  more  each  year,  and  our  trees 
were  dying.  Then  appeared  the  remedy  in  the  form 
of  the  little  ladybug,  the  one  with  a  bright  red  spot 
on  each  wing,  sometimes  called  the  “twice-stabbed,” 
I  do  not  know  its  scientific  name,  and  do  not  care  to; 
it  is  enough  to  be  acquainted  with  such  a  benefactor 
of  the  fruit  growers  of  California.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  reason  why  the  Twice-stabbed  ladybug  should 
not  thrive  in  the  East  and  rid  the  orchards  of  the 
San  Josd  scale  there,  as  effectively  as  it  has  here.  If 
it  will  live  there  I  can  say  to  any  orchardist  who  has 
a  start  of  scale  on  his  trees,  that  they  are  well  worth 
their  weight  in  gold  to  him,  and  don’t  waste  your 
time  and  money  spraying  a  pest  that  cannot  be  ex¬ 
terminated  that  way.  A  new  scale  called  the  Italian 
scale  has  made  its  appearance  on  some  of  our  trees 
the  past  year,  and  wherever  this  scale  is  found,  there 
also  may  be  found  the  Red-spotted  ladybug  feeding 
on  them,  and  we  feel  no  uneasiness  about  the  out¬ 
come.  H.  G.  K. 

Edenvale,  Cal. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  “ladybug”  was  brought  to  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  carefully  handled  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
live  and  thrive  here.  It  did  not  survive  the  Winter. 
Prof.  Smith,  who  tried  to  make  a  Jerseyman  out  of 
this  useful  little  stranger,  says  that  it  cannot  endure 
our  climate.  _ 

Steel  Roofing.— In  your  issue  of  May  12,  page  336,  is 
an  article  on  value  of  steel  roofing.  The  greatest  trouble 
among  farmers  is  the  painting.  As  a  general  thing, 
farmers  will  put  off  having  their  steel  roofing  painted 
for  five  to  six  years,  and  then  have  two  heavy  coats  of 
the  cheapest  paint  they  can  buy  applied,  when  they 
should  have  one  light  coat  of  best  metallic  paint  (ground 
in  oil),  applied  every  two  years.  The  cheapest  roofing 
'in  point  of  years  is  of  galvanized  ifon.  I  know  of  several 
buildings  In  Ohio  with  roofing  of  galvanized  iron  that  has 
been  on  for  17  years,  that  have  not  cost  their  owners  17 
cents  for  repair  in  that  length  of  time,  and  are  apparently 
as  good  now  as  when  put  on.  p.  o.  d. 

Red  Lion,  N.  J. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  CO-OPERATIVE  CREAMERY. 

Facts  About  Its  Management. 

The  cooperative  creamery  at  Mongaup  Valley,  N. 
Y.,  has  now  been  in  operation  for  a  little  more  than 
a  year.  I  have  a  report  from  Mr.  Frank  Bezer,  the 
efficient  manager,  for  nearly  11  months,  covering  the 
time  from  May  8  to  April  1:  Total  amount  of  milk 
received  was  870, l?t  pounds;  butter  manufactured. 
39,992  pounds.  The  lowest  price  received  for  butter 
was  lbA/2  cents  per  pound;  the  highest  price  28  cents 
per  pound,  averaging  per  month  a  little  more  than 
23  cents.  Total  receipts  were  $9,186.19,  and  the  cost 
of  moving  $1,190.20,  amounting  to  about  three  cents 
per  pound.  The  milk  is  received  on  the  basis  of  but¬ 
ter  fat  test,  and  the  average  price  for  the  11  months 
was  a  trifle  over  two  cents  per  pound  net,  including 
receipts  for  skim-milk.  The  association  was  organ¬ 
ized  about  one  year  ago  by  a  jobbing  creamery  house. 
As  is  usually  the  case  where  none  of  the  members 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  creamery  business,  the 
plant  in  the  lirst  place  cost  more  money  than  it 
should,  and  there  were  some  things  about  the  build¬ 
ing  and  the  equipments  that  were  not  just  what  they 
ought  to  have  been.  This  involved  an  ex*tra  expense 
in  repairing,  and  changes  which,  probably,  will  not 
occur  again.  Just  now  the  association  has  provided 
an  extra  building  for  the  manufacture  of  Italian 
cheese  from  the  skim-milk.  The  patrons,  instead  of 
carting  the  milk  home,  as  was  done  last  year,  will  sell 
the  skim-milk  at  10  cents  a  can.  If  any  elect  to  take 
his  skim-milk  home,  of  course  he  will  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  doing  so.  The  factory  is  equipped  with  a 
Sharpies  tubular  separator,  and  Mr.  Bezer  and  the 
buttermaker  report  very  satisfactory  results.  In  the 
tests  that  I  saw  during  my  late  visits,  there  was  not 
a  trace  of  cream  to  be  found  in  the 
skim-milk.  This  creamery  is  receiving 
considerably  more  milk  now  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  days  last  year,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  for  the  coming  year  ought  to  be, 
and  no  doubt  will  be,  considerably  bet¬ 
ter.  It  is  certainly  more  satisfactory  in 
its  management  than  that  of  the  cream¬ 
eries  which  preceded  it,  not  only  in 
better  prices,  but  also  in  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  getting  the  money  promptly. 

Many  of  the  farmers  in  that  section 
have  milk  bills  yet  due  from  the  pro¬ 
prietary  creamerymen  of  four  or  five 
years’  standing;  some  of  them  are  now 
in  law,  and  others  stand  in  judgments 
which  are  never  likely  to  be  satisfied. 

No  dividend  was  paid  last  year,  yet 
the  stockholders  who  patronize  the 
creamery  are  generally  satisfied.  One 
of  them  said  to  me  that  he  was  satisfied 
with  his  investment  if  it  never  paid  any 
dividend,  provided  it  continued  to  make 
a  market  for  his  milk,  in  fact,  he 
would  prefer  to  omit  dividends  entirely, 
and  let  the  advantages  of  the  creamery 
compensate  for  his  investment.  If  all 
stockholders  were  patrons,  and  supplied 
milk  in  proportion  to  their  x»oidings,  this  would  be  as 
well,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  possibly  better  to  pay  small 
dividends,  and  it  is  proposed  to  do  so  at  this  place  in 
the  future.  This  creamery  has  been  a  great  benefit  to 
the  patrons  of  individual  creameries  adjacent  to  its 
territory.  Many  of  tneir  patrons  are  coming  to  the 
cooperative  creamery  this  year,  and  as  a  result  they 
have  been  less  exacting  than  in  former  years.  One 
patron  ot  the  Bushville  creamery,  who  had  always 
been  obliged  to  cart  milk  twice  a  day  during  hot 
weather,  took  stock  in  the  farmers’  creamery,  and 
now  is  obliged  to  cart  but  once  a  day.  He  continues 
to  patronize  the  Bushville  creamery  because  it  is  a 
short  haul.  His  stock  is  a  good  investment,  whether 
it  pays  dividends  or  not,  because  the  competition 
gives  him  a  better  chance. 

Unfortunately,  farmers  uo  not  seem  to  understand 
the  organization  of  these  cooperative  companies,  and 
the  creamery  promoters  usually  succeed  in  getting 
away  with  more  money  than  they  are  justly  entitled 
to.  A  good  building  and  plant  can  be  put  up  at  a  cost 
of  from  $2,000  to  $2,&00.  A  competent  creamery  ar¬ 
chitect  should  be  employed,  and  definite  estimates 
and  specifications  should  be  insisted  upon  from  the 
builders.  All  experiences  seem  to  confirm  the  wisdom 
of  a  cooperative  creamery.  All  we  need  now  is  an 
association  of  managers  of  the  cooperative  cream¬ 
eries,  which  will  later  result  in  a  city  depot  for  the 
distribution  and  sale  of  their  products.  d. 


Rhubarb  In  Dark.— The  articles  which  appeared  in  The 
R.  N.-Y  on  the  new  method  of  growing  rhubarb  in  cellars 
have  been  worth  to  me  a  goodly  number  of  subscriptions. 
I  had  at  the  time  an  unused  cave  and  a  good-sized  patch 
of  the  plant,  so  by  hard  work,  as  the  roots  were  frozen 
in  nearly  to  the  bottom,  we  got  out  enough  to  try  the 
experiment  and  the  past  Winter  grew  a  good  crop. 

KANSAS. 


BREEDING  GERMS  IN  THE  SOIL. 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  (Manhattan) 
makes  some  interesting  statements  about  the  planting 
of  the  Soy  bean.  As  is  now  well  known,  crops  like 
clover,  peas  and  beans  are  able  to  obtain  a  certain 
amount  of  nitrogen  out  of  the  air.  The  ability  to 
obtain  this  nitrogen  is  measured  by  the  tubercles,  or 
warts,  which  appear  on  the  roots  of  the  plant.  When 
these  tubercles  are  absent,  it  is  not  thought  that  the 
plants  obtain  much,  if  any,  nitrogen  in  this  way.  The 
tubercles  are  produced  by  tiny  bacteria;  in  fact,  they 
are  the  homes  of  these  minute  workers,  which  obtain 
the  nitrogen  for  us.  The  Soy  bean  appears  to  be 
peculiar  in  the  fact  that  it  will  not  do  its  best  unless 
the  soil  contains  some  of  these  bacteria.  The  cow  pea 
seems  to  be  able  to  do  its  work  in  almost  any  soil. 
The  first  year  it  may  not  produce  many  tubercles,  but 
it  will  gain  with  each  year,  and  finally  produce  them 
in  large  numbers.  The  Soy  bean  does  not  seem  to 
have  this  remarkable  ability  to  hustle  for  its  living. 
To  overcome  this  objection,  experiments  have  been 
made  with  inoculating  the  soil.  To  do  this,  soil  from 
a  field  in  which  Soy  beans  have  been  grown  is  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  fields  where  the  crop  is  desired.  This  is 
on  much  the  same  principle  as  the  plan  of  bringing  a 
“starter”  to  cream,  so  as  to  Start  the  fermentation 
necessary  to  produce  first-class  butter.  The  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  brought  soil  from  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  field,  and  started  a  small  plot  of  Soy  beans  from 
it.  Having  obtained  a  small  plot  of  Soy  beans  with 
tubercles  on  their  roots,  the  soil  of  this  plot  was  used 
on  a  large  scale.  The  first  year  a  field  of  liy2  acres 
was  planted  to  Soy  beans.  The  inoculated  soil,  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  pounds  per  acre,  was  scattered  broadcast 
from  the  wagon  all  over  the  field.  This  did  not  give 


good  results.  They  then  tried  the  plan  of  drilling  the 
inoculated  soil  with  the  seed.  The  beans  were  put  in 
the  grain  box  of  an  ordinary  grain  drill,  and  a  box 
of  soil  placed  on  top,  so  that  this  ran  out  into  the 
drill  with  the  seed;  611  pounds  of  inoculated  soil 
brought  from  Massachusetts  were  drilled  in  with  the 
seed,  the  result  being  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
next  year  a  grain  drill  with  fertilizer  attachment  was 
used,  and  soil  from  the  previous  season’s  field,  well 
dried  and  powdered,  was  used  about  as  eastern  farm¬ 
ers  use  fertilizer  with  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  600  pounds 
per  acre;  46  acres  of  Soy  beans  were  planted  in  this 
way  with  excellent  result,  nearly  all  the  plants  show¬ 
ing  the  tubercles. 

Prof.  Cottrell  recommends  to  Kansas  farmers  this 
plan  of  seeding  Soy  beans.  He  says  that  100  pounds 
of  inoculated  soil  will  be  enough  to  start  500  feet  of 
row.  It  should  be  used  with  a  drill  if  possible,  but  if 
not,  a  shallow  furrow  may  be  opened  and  the  inocu¬ 
lated  soil  spread  thickly  along  the  bottom  of  this 
furrow.  The  beans  are  then  dropped  in  the  row  and 
covered  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  plants  growing  in 
this  row  will  be  well  supplied  with  tubercles,  and 
another  year  the  soil  in  this  row  to  a  depth  of  four 
or  five  inches  can  be  used  with  subsequent  crops.  The 
soil  from  500  feet  of  row  will  give  enough  dried  soil 
for  several  acres.  A  field  once  inoculated  with  these 
bacteria  will  remain  so,  and  the  bacteria  will  slowly 
increase  in  the  soil.  Prof.  Cottrell  says  that  this  plan 
is  not  only  profitable  for  the  farmers  who  own  their 
land,  but  also  for  the  renters,  who  could  not  in  any 
other  way  obtain  the  full  benefit  from  the  Soy-bean 
crop.  Speaking  of  the  value  of  the  Soy  bean,  Prof. 
Cottrell  repeats  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
crops  for  the  western  farmer.  The  beans  are  richer 
in  flesh,  blood,  milk  and  bone-making  material  than 


linseed  meal.  They  can  be  raised  at  a  cost  of  from 
$13  to  $18  per  ton,  and  pound  for  pound  are  worth  a 
little  more  than  linseed  meal.  Not  only  is  this  true, 
but  the  yield  of  crops  of  all  kinds  is  increased  where 
they  follow  Soy  beans.  Where  no  tubercles  are  grown 
on  the  roots,  the  Soy  bean  does  not  add  fertility  to 
the  soil,  and  this  shows  the  value  of  using  soil  that 
is  full  of  bacteria.  What  a  wonderful  science  agri¬ 
culture  is  getting  to  be.  How  our  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  would  open  their  eyes  if  they  could  know 
what  their  descendants  are  doing.  Half  a  century  ago 
Kansas  was  rich  prairie  land.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  the  end  of  the  century  would  find  men 
doing  such  work  as  Prof.  Cottrell  advocates?  The 
idea  of  breeding  living  germs  in  the  soil  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  the  growth  of  useful  plants  is  al¬ 
most  enough  to  stagger  even  one  who  has  kept  track 
of  the  practical  developments  of  agricultural  science. 
What  in  the  world  are  we  coming  to  before  half  of  the 
next  century  shall  have  passed  away? 


"  THE  PRICE  OF  MILK.” 

The  struggle  of  the  milk  producers  to  secure  fail- 
prices  for  the  milk  sold  in  this  city  has  at  last  given 
some  city  people  a  better  idea  of  the  true  situation. 
The  milk  dealers  have  yelled  “Trust!  Trust!”  and 
tried  to  frighten  people  by  claiming  that  the  farmers 
are  trying  to  increase  the  cost  of  milk.  The  milk 
producers  show  the  nonsense  of  this  claim  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

“Although  the  demand  for  milk  in  the  City  of  New 
York  has  doubled  within  10  years,  the  price  has 
steadily  declined  to  the  producer  until  prior  to  a 
year  ago.  When  the  present  movement  among  the 
farmers  began,  the  price  of  milk  through  them  had 
dropped  to  an  average  of  about  1%  cent 
per  quart,  while  the  same  has  been  con¬ 
tinually  sold  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  is  to-day  from  five  to  10  cents  per 
quart.  The  cost  of  transportation  is 
about  three-quarters  cent  per  quart.  The 
farmer  has  believed  and  does  believe 
that  between  these  figures  there  is  am¬ 
ple  opportunity  for  the  accomplishment 
of  three  things:  First,  a  reasonable  price 
to  the  farmer;  second,  the  delivery  of 
absolutely  pure  milk  to  the  customer  at 
present  price  and  less;  and,  third,  not 
only  a  fair,  but  an  extremely  profitable 
business  for  the  distributor  or-  dealer. 
There  has  not  only  been  this  discrep¬ 
ancy  in  the  price  of  milk,  but  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  aware  that  the  milk  thus 
sold  as  pure  milk  by  them  has  been 
adulterated,  skimmed  and  diluted  before 
delivery.  The  public,  whom  it  is  con¬ 
ceded  is  interested  in  the  milk  question, 
may  judge  for  themselves  as  to  how 
much  censure  is  to  be  passed  on  the 
farmers  for  their  efforts  to  obtain  the 
very  reasonable  sum  of  2V2  cents  per 
quart  for  their  milk,  which  is  now 
scarcely  one-third  of  the  price  which  it 
ultimately  brings  to  the  consumer.  It  certainly 
comes  with  ill  grace  from  those  who  have  been  pro¬ 
moters,  supporters  and  beneficiaries  of  the  Milk  Ex¬ 
change  to  charge  the  farmers  with  the  crime  of  pro¬ 
moting  a  selfish  combination.  If  any  concern  ought 
to  be  stopped  from  the  nature  of  its  own  business 
from  crying  ‘trust,’  it  should  be  this  body  of  men. 
We  speak  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  asserting  that 
no  farmer  or  dealer  has  ever  anticipated  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  price  of  milk  to  the  consumer  in  the 
City  of  New  York  should  be,  or  can  be  advanced.” 


DEVELOPING  A  FINE  TRADE. 

I  placed  on  sale  in  our  public  market  over  100 
pounds  of  the  most  luscious  fruit  of  fine  appearance, 
that  I  thought  surely  would  sell.  To  my  surprise, 
two-thirds  of  it  was  returned,  with  the  price  asked 
only  1%  cent  per  pound.  The  marketman  was  dis¬ 
couraged  and  so  was  I.  He  said,  “You  would  better 
sell  them  to  the  commission  house,  as  it  does  not  pay 
me  or  you  either  to  sell  them  at  the  market.”  I  in¬ 
sisted  on  his  trying  them  again,  which  he  did,  with 
only  one-third  returned.  After  the  third  time  all  was 
sold  at  same  price  all  of  that  season.  The  next  year 
the  price  was  advanced  about  50  per  cent,  which 
ratio  bas  been  maintained  annually,  so  that  last  crop 
was  sold  at  over  six  cents  per  pound,  and  sold  more 
readily  than  ever  before.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
supply  will  not  be  increased  in  the  near  future,  al¬ 
though  these  columns  recommend  it  very  frequently. 

Ohio.  F.  F.  WOODSIDE. 


I  thank  you  for  your  advice  on  foot  rot  In  cattle;  It 
saved  me  calling  our  local  cow  doctor,  and  that  means  $1 
to  me,  or  my  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  year. 
Connecticut.  a.  l. 


SULTANNE  OF  BROOK11TLL,  No.  149134,  A.  J.  C.  C.  Fig.  113.  See  Page  395. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  It  Is  not  answered  In  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 
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Manure  Containing  Excelsior. 

T.  A.  M.,  Upper  Totowa,  N.  J.—l  under¬ 
stand  that  manure  containing  excelsior 
has  a  tendency  to  sour  the  land.  Would 
It  pay  to  take  It  as  a  gift? 

Ans. — “Excelsior,”  or  small  wood 
shavings,  like  sawdust,  contains,  when 
fresh,  an  acid  that  is  injurious  to  many 
plants.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  use 
either  when  fresh.  When  they  are  well 
mixed  with  manure,  particularly  with 
the  liquids,  the  acid  is  neutralized,  and 
no  damage  will  be  done.  Farmers  have 
used  fresh  planer  shavings  and  severely 
injured  grass  or  grain.  These  shavings, 
when  used  as  bedding  and  mixed  with 
the  manure,  would  benefit  the  crops.  We 
would  take  all  of  such  manure  we  could 
get.  If  the  excelsior  seemed  too  fresh 
and  bright,  we  would  pile  the  manure 
and  m  Ike  a  compost  of  it. 

What  Ails  Roses  ? 

M.  G.  E.,  Richardson,  III.— I  have  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  hardy  and  Tea  roses;  I  have  given 
them  good  care  In  pots,  since  they  came, 
and  they  have  started  to  grow.  One, 
South  Orange  Perfection,  was  troubled  with 
what  I  take  for  mildew,  the  leaves  being 
partially  covered  with  something  re¬ 
sembling  a  fine  powder.  The  leaves  curl 
and  finally  turn  brown.  Since  that  one  of 
the  Teas  has  similar  symptoms.  What 
shall  I  do  for  them? 

Ans. — The  roses  are  affected  by  Pow¬ 
dery  mildew,  a  microscopic  plant  that 
feeds  near  the  surface  of  the  leaves  and 
tender  stems.  The  white  powder  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  spores  and  fruiting 
branches  of  the  parasite.  Rose  mildew 
checks  and  disfigures  the  plants  for  a 
time,  but  seldom  proves  fatal.  The  most 
effective  remedy  is  thorough  dusting 
with  sulphur,  applied  when  the  foliage 
is  wet.  Buy  the  precipitated  sulphur  In 
preference  to  the  ordinary  sublimed  or 
powdered  sulphur.  It  costs  more,  but  is 
considerably  more  effective,  being  in  an 
extremely  fine  state  of  division.  Re¬ 
peated  applications  may  be  necessary  to 
conquer  the  trouble. 

A  Late  Strawberry  Bed. 

J.  W.,  Ancram,  N.  Y  — Will  you  please  give 
me  information  as  to  setting  strawberry 
plants?  How  far  apart  should  the  plants 
be  set,  and  what  kind  of  soil  is  the  best? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  prepare  the  soil 
now,  as  it  is  in  heavy  sward?  What  are 
the  best  varieties  for  shipping?  What  va¬ 
rieties  of  red  raspberries  are  the  best? 
Would  you  advise  setting  both  in  the  same 
ground? 


three  varieties  in  general  cultivation 
may  be  fairly  conceded  to  be  Miller’s 
Early,  Cuthbert  and  Loudon. 

How  to  Grow  Dahlias. 

F.  U.,  Abington,  Mass.— Will  you  give  me 
information  concerning  raising  Dahlias? 
What  fertilizer  is  best,  and  what  kind  of 
soil? 

Ans. — Well-rotted  stable  manure,  the 
older  the  better,  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
fertilizer  for  Dahlias,  as  the  roots  run 
freely  in  the  decaying  humus.  They 
thrive  best  in  rather  light  soil,  such  as 
best  suits  corn  or  potatoes.  The  ground 
should  be  deeply  worked,  and  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  well  mixed  with  it  before  plant¬ 
ing.  The  tubers  or  young  plants,  as  the 
case  may  be,  can  be  set  out  any  time  af¬ 
ter  the  trees  in  the  woods  have  begun 
to  leaf  out.  Tubers  should  be  covered 
not  more  than  two  inches,  and  placed 
about  three  by  four  feet  apart.  The 
subsequent  culture  consists  simply  in 
keeping  the  plants  clean  and  well  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  in  giving  an  abundance  of 
water  during  very  dry  weather.  This 
is  essential  to  obtain  first-class  blooms. 
The  top  can  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  killea 
by  frost,  the  tubers  lifted  and  cured  in 
the  shade,  after  which  they  may  be 
stored  in  any  cool,  frost-proof  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  A  little  powdered  char¬ 
coal  sifted  over  them  will  go  far  to  pre¬ 
vent  decay  while  dormant. 

Handling  an  Old  Asparagus  Bed. 

J.  R.  T.,  Greenlaton,  N.  Y.—I  have  just 
come  into  possession  of  a  farm  which  ha:; 
been  neglected,  unoccupied  and  unculti¬ 
vated  for  three  years.  On  it  is  an  aspara¬ 
gus  bed  of  about  an  acre,  covered  with 
grass,  weeds  and  brambles;  it  is  about 
seven  years  old.  The  neighbors  adjoining 
have  been  cutting  it  pretty  freely.  It  Is 
now  coming  up  but  the  stalks  seem  small. 
I  want  to  cut  it  this  Spring  and  cultivate 
and  fertilize  so  as  to  bring  it  up.  What  is 
the  best  way  to  treat  it,  and  when  should 
I  begin?  I  can  find  plenty  of  directions 
for  setting  out  and  caring  for  new  beds, 
but  none  for  working  up  and  caring  for 
one  in  this  condition,  that  is  young  enough 
to  be  in  its  prime.  I  am  afraid  to  plow  or 
cultivate  it  now,  on  account  of  shoots  just 
coming  up. 

Ans. — The  only  thing  to  do,  apparent¬ 
ly,  is  to  plow  lightly  between  the  rows, 
and  then  use  hoe,  mattock  and  culti¬ 
vator  until  the  weeds  and  brambles  are 
removed.  Apply  10  to  15  tons  of  good, 
rotted  stable  manure,  or  800  to  1,000 
pounds  of  a  high-grade  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre  before  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion.  You  will,  of  course,  sacrifice  the 
young  growth  and  many  roots  which 
have  formed  near  the  surface  during 
these  years  of  neglect,  but  a  start  must 
be  made,  and  the  beginning  of  June  is  as 
good  a  time  as  the  year  affords.  If  well 
carried  out,  the  starved  asparagus 
should  make  a  good  start.  Clean  culti- 


by  sowing  as  early  as  danger  of  frost  is 
over  in  the  Spring,  endeavoring  to  get 
the  crop  off  before  the  hottest  weather. 
In  practice  this  is  seldom  done,  as  other 
crops  demand  attention  at  that  time. 
Better  results  are  to  be  expected  if  the 
ground  can  be  plowed  some  little  time 
before  sowing,  and  occasionally  worked 
over  during  the  interval.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  when  sown  late,  since  at 
that  time  weeds  or  grass  have  absorbed 
much  of  the  moisture  from  the  soil,  and 
if  the  grain  is  sown  immediately  after 
plowing,  the  soil  is  likely  to  be  loose 
and  dry,  capillary  action  deficient,  and  a 
poor  start  the  result.  About  one-half 
bushel  per  acre  of  seed  is  used.  I  can¬ 
not  speak  of  its  value  as  a  poultry  food 
used  in  the  way  H.  W.  R.  suggests, 
is  a  grain  which  shells  very  easily,  and 
on  that  account  might  not  be  so  satis 
factory  as  some  others.  It  must  be  cut 
when  the  straw  is  very  green,  and  would 
uemand  considerable  curing,  1  should 
suppose,  to  insure  its  keeping  in  a  mow 
Buckwheat  is  not  commonly  used  as  a 
nurse  crop  in  seeding  to  grass,  yet  good 
results  are  often  obtained  when  it  is  so 
used.  I  certainly  should  not  expect  to 
be  able  to  cut  any  grass  the  same  year 
from  seed  thus  sown,  though  often  a 
crop  of  grass  from  previous  seeding 
may  be  first  cut,  if  done  rather  early, 
and  the  land  then  plowed  for  a  crop  of 
buckwheat.  If  H.  W.  R.’s  meadow  is  not 
too  far  gone,  he  might  in  that  way  get 
some  grass  'before,  but  not  after  the 
buckwheat  crop. 

[PROF.]  FRED  W.  CARD. 

Rhode  Island. 


Ans. — Strawberry  plants  are  generally  vation  should  be  carried  out  through  the 


planted  18  to  20  inches  apart,  in  rows  3% 
feet  apart.  Strawberries  succeed  in 
quite  a  variety  of  soils,  but  ordinarily  a 
rich,  light  soil,  such  as  would  suit  pota¬ 
toes  or  garden  vegetables,  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  As  your  ground  is  in  sod  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  plant  before  August. 
It  may  be  plowed  or  spaded  at  once,  and 
hoed  or  cultivated  several  times  during 
the  Summer  to  keep  the  grass  and  weeds 
down.  In  late  August  it  should  be 
turned  over  again,  when  it  should  be  in 
good  condition  to  receive  the  plants. 
There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  most  profitable  varieties,  and  it 
is  safest  to  plant  the  kinds  successfully 
grown  in  your  locality.  Marshall,  Ten¬ 
nessee  Prolific,  Greenville  and  Gandy 
make  a  good  assortment,  quite  certain 
to  succeed  with  fair  treatment.  There 
are  scores  of  other  good  varieties,  and 
great  claims  are  made  for  some  of  the 
new  ones,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  venture 
largely  until  they  have  been  well  tested 
locally.  Red  raspberries  may  be  conve¬ 
niently  planted  on  the  same  ground,  but 
it  is  best  to  have  a  separate  plot  for 
them,  when  obtainable.  These  rows 
should  be  at  least  seven  feet  apart,  when 
planted  among  strawberries,  and  the 
plants  three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  A 
row  of  strawberries  can  then  be  planted 
between  two  raspberry  rows.  The  best 
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School  of  Practical 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

THE  SMALL  FARM  WELL  TILLED. 

To  teach  the  art  of  Fruit  Culture.  Gardening 
Landscape  Gardening,  Dairying  and  allied  subjects 
Greenhouses  and  Poultry. 

Course  begins  in  September,  and  is  open  to  men 
and  women  for  training  in  practical  and  scientific 
work.  Address  GEO.  T.  POWELL,  Director, 
Briarclifl  Manor,  Westchester  Co.,  N.Y 


The  Beautiful  Egyptian  Lotus  for 

tub,  tank  or  pond.  Two  fine  roots  for  one  dollar. 

R.  P.  GRIFFING,  Riverhead  (L.  I.).  N.  Y 
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RIMSON  CLOVER  SEFD  grow  ers’  prices. 

ELERY  PLANTS  ^M:00 

ABBAGE  and  Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 
Circular  free.  Slaymakek  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. 


CELERY  PLANTS 

Grown  by  the  acre  on  land  especially  adapted  to 
them.  With  our  system  of  growing  and  irrigating, 
each  plant  is  strong  and  stocky,  with  a  large  mass  of 
fibrous  roots.  We  ship  safely  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Varieties:  White  Plume, 
Golden  Self-Blanching  and  Golden  Heart. 

Price:  5(10,  75c.:  1,000,  $1.25;  6,000,15. 
WILSON  BROS.  &  CO.,  Tecumsoh,  Mich. 


White  Black-Eyed  Peas. 

Mature  in  60  days  from  planting.  New  crop  ready 
to  ship  July  4.  Will  mature  up  to  latitude  44  if 
planted  bv  July  20.  Finest  table  pea.  Good  ylelder 
Price  bv  mall,  postage  paid,  1  pound,  25c.:  3  pounds, 
50c.  By  express,  not  prepaid.  75c.  per  peck,  $2.50  per 
bushel.  J.  M.  HUDSON,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 


Cfifi  fifirt  Tomato.  Pepper,  Egg,  Cabbage,  Sweet  Po- 
JUU,uUU  tato  and  Celery  Plants.  Send  for  Catalogue 


and  prices. 


CALEB  BOGGS,  Chcswold,  Del. 


whole  growing  season,  and  another  ap¬ 
plication  of  manure  or  fertilizer  made  in 
February  or  March  next,  before  starting 
cultivation. 

A  Crop  of  Buckwheat, 

II.  TV.  R.,  Caryville,  Mass.— In  your  issue 
of  February  24  you  have  an  article  on  buck¬ 
wheat.  I  would  like  to  know  more  about 
it.  If  practicable  to  do  so,  I  should  like 
to  turn  over  a  piece  of  grass  land  that  Is 
nearly  run  out,  sow  It  to  buckwheat  and 
grass,  cut  the  buckwheat  before  It  Is  too 
ripe,  and  use  it  for  poultry  feed  In  scratch¬ 
ing  pens  as  a  litter  and  feed  together,  as 
I  understand  that  it  is  a  very  good  poultry 
feed  used  that  way.  If  buckwheat  and 
grass  are  sown  by  June  15,  will  the  buck¬ 
wheat  be  ready  to  cut,  so  that  the  grass 
will  make  growth  enough  for  cutting  this 
season? 

Ans. — Buckwheat  is  one  of  the  easiest 
of  grain  crops  to  grow,  yet,  withal,  one 
of  the  most  uncertain,  for  much  of  the 
success  of  the  crop  depends  upon  the 
weather.  The  plants  are  very  easily  in¬ 
jured  by  frost,  yet  it  is  essentially  a 
cool-weather  plant.  If  overtaken  by  hot 
dry  weather  during  the  blooming  period 
it  will  not  fill  well,  no  matter  how  good 
the  other  conditions  may  be.  For  this 
reason,  and  also  for  convenience  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  farm  crops,  it  is 
usually  sown  late,  about  July  1,  in 
northern  Pennsylvania.  Some  seasons 
equally  good  results  might  be  obtained 


OWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  —  Jersey  Yellow, 
«  $1.50  per  1,000.  Vineland  Bush.  $1  per  100,  by  mail 
Also  ot  her  varieties.  Send  for  circular. 

FRANK  8.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


HOPPER’S 
DRY  POWDER  GUN 


Kills  more  insects  with  less  powder  than  any  duster 
on  the  market.  Dusts  two  rows  at  a  time.  Will  kill 
insects  under  the  leaf.  For  tree,  vine,  bush  or  plant. 
Weight,  complete,  with  tubes  and  nozzles,  4  pounds. 
Circular  free.  Agents  wanted. 

A.  &  T.  R.  HOPPER,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


I  COMPREEiSCD  AIR 
4  ...SPRAYER- 

j  HOLDS  FOUR  GALLONS, 

ill  -  IP.  ■  DNLY  TAKES  A  MOMENT TD 

-  PUMP  IN  THE  AIR. NO  MORE 

TI  LABOR  REQUIRED. 

COMPLETE. 5ENT  TO  ANY  AD- 
lllWl^S.  AGENT5  WANTED. 
IbV^r'VmY^D.B.SMITH  LED. UTICA, N.Y. 
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Think  of  Ease 
But  Work  On.” 

If  your  blood  is  impute  you  cannot  even 
'‘think  of  ease."  The  blood  is  the 
greatest  sustainer  of  the  body  and  when 
you  make  it  pure  by  taking  Hood  s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  you  have  the  perfect  health  in 
(which  even  hard  work  becomes  easy. 


m 

STARK  BRO’5 


TDrrc  best  bT  Jest— 

1  BfcM  74  YEARS.  Larg¬ 
est  Nursery.  Fruit  B<x)k  free.  We 
DAV  CASH  WEEKLY  &  want  MORE 
I  A  I  home  &  traveling  salesmen 
STARK  BRO’S,  LOUISmi,  MO.;  Dansville.N.Y. 


Trees.  Plants. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Peach  Trees 

10  Apple,  Plum  or  Pear 
80c.;  10  Dwarf  Pear  60c.; 

10  Quince  75c. ;  10  Grape, 

Gooseberry  or  Currant 
50c.  Write  Quickly.  C.  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD 
CO.,  Charleston.  W.  Va. 
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50c. 


The  Counter  Edition  of  our 
Garden  and  Farm  Manual 

contains  besides  the  very  complete  line 
of  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  a 
Great  Variety  of  GARDEN  AND  FARM 
TOOLS  and  SPRAYING  OUTFITS.  Send 
for  it.  Send  also  for  our  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue. 

imiuonu  P  OTfil/CO  217  and  210  Market  Street, 

JUllNoUN  &  olUKLO,  PHILADELPHIA 


rPHOS.  McELROY,  European  Seed  Commission 
Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex.  Bldg.,  6  Harrison  St., 
N.  V.,  offers  Crimson  Clover,  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  and 
English  Perennial  Rye  Grass  Seeds;  spot  and  to  ar¬ 
rive.  Samples  &  prices  on  application.  Thctradeonly 


FOR  SALE  Seed;  1,000  Bushels  Cow  Peas. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Milford,  Del 


rimson 

Clover. 

Genuine  Delaware  Seed,  also  otherseeds  for  Summer 
sowing.  Write  for  our  Midsummer  Catalogue.  We 
send  It  Free.  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia. 

Seasonable  Seeds  —  Til E  WOSOEItFlIL 


s 


OJA  OR  SOY  BEAN, 
OUTHERN  COW  PEAS. 

ALL  VARIETIES. 

SORGHUM  OR  CANE  SEED  —Early  A  *bor&  Orange. 
MILLETS  — Hungarian  anil  Southern  Gorman. 
JWSPSend  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

J.  Ghas.  MgGuIIouqIi,  cin1hn8nat?,’  o. 

Cleaning  Dep't,  Vine  and  Water.  Otlice,  Second  and  Walnut  Sl«. 


GARDEN  HOSE 

at  SKc  Per  Foot 

We  bought  at  Sale  75,lHX)f  t. 
Brand  new,  inch.  60 foot 
lengths,  with  coupling.. 
Write  for  free  Catalog  No  57 
on  merchandise  of  all  kinds 

Wl'lt  PRICES  XIIK 

ONE-HAUMII  OT1IKHS. 
Chicago  Rouse  W  reeking  C»- 

West  :15th  &  Iron  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


Soon  Saves  Its  Cost 


A  12-Year 
Old  Boy 


can  do  more  and  better  work,  either 
in  the  field  or  garden,  with  this 

—HAND  CULTIVATOR 

''s>2k.  than  three  men  can  do  with  common  hoes. 
Plows,  hoes,  cultivates— astride  or  between  rows.  Ifnoageut 
to  your  town  Bend  *1.35  for  sample  delivered  amt  terms  to  agents. 

Ulrich  Mfg.Co..  20Rlver  St., Rock  FallsJII. 


SLUG  SHOT 


KILLS  INSECTS  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

In  use  since  1880.  Is  effective  and  safe  to  use. 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  EVERYWHERE. 
Send  for  Free  booklet  on  Bugs  and  Blights  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  ElshklU-on-Hudson,  N.  Y 


For  $2,  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Parry’s 
Giant,  i  Early  Reliance  and  i  Paragon  chestnut  tree  grafted, 
worth  Full  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Certificate. 

'  ^  a  nrimnn  t  DOT  T  TXTB  "!Lf  rwwoct.nnrn  UllPl  I  ncrt.fm  O 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J- 
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Tulip  Tree  from  Seed. 

A.  D.,  Blackwell,  Okla.—The  article  about 
the  tulip  tree,  page  283,  seems  to  me  cor¬ 
rect.  I  never  saw  outside  of  the  forest  in 
southern  Michigan,  but  two  of  the  young 
trees.  They  were  growing  in  pasture  and 
were  the  most  beautiful  trees  I  ever  saw, 
and  I  would  like  to  plant  some.  Where 
can  I  get  seed?  We  have  the  right  kind 
of  land  here,  and  the  climate,  too.  I  have 
cut  down  many  big  ones,  and  I  owe  them 
a  little  in  the  way  of  planting  others. 

Ans. — The  seeds  of  the  tulip  tree  cau 
be  purchased  from  some  of  the  leading 
nurserymen  and  seedsmen.  They  re¬ 
quire  a  moist  and  cool  soil  to  induce 
proper  germination.  The  little  seedlings 
also  require  slight  shading  and  a  good 
degree  of  moisture.  If  one  wished  to 
grow  grow  tulip  trees  in  Oklahoma,  or 
where  any  of  the  moist  conditions  are 
not  always  experienced,  the  better  plan 
would  perhaps  be  to  get  young  seedlings 
to  start  with.  My  experience  with  this 
tree  in  Kansas  would  lead  me  to  this 
conclusion.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Winterkilling  of  Young  Trees. 

W.  E.  R.,  Ua8cott,  Mo.— The  Winter  of 
1S9S-9  was  the  coldest  on  record  in  south 
Missouri,  30  degrees  below  zero  at  one  time, 
and  all  the  nursery  stock  of  apples  and 
peaches,  one  year  old,  was  badly  dam¬ 
aged.  This  Spring  these  trees  are  two 
years  old,  and  I  find  on  trimming  them 
that  the  heart  wood  is  dead  nearly  to  the 
ground.  In  the  peach  it  is  almost  rotten, 
but  it  is  only  about  the  size  of  a  lead  pen¬ 
cil.  The  sap  wood  is  all  right,  and  the 
trees  are  starting  out  a  strong  vigorous 
growth.  Will  these  trees  outgrow  this  de¬ 
fect,  or  will  they  prove  worthless?  If  they 
prove  a  failure  it  will  be  a  great  loss,  for 
1  think  there  must  be  millions  of  them  set 
in  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Arkansas. 

Ans. — The  probabilities  are  that  the 
trees  that  were  so  injured  by  the  severe 
Winter  of  1898-9  will  outgrow  the  injury 
if  they  are  now  in  a  thrifty  condition 
and  with  an  abundance  of  healthy  wood 
outside  the  dark  heart  made  by  the  dam¬ 
aged  wood  of  the  first  year’s  growth. 
The  Winter  of  1874-5  was  one  of  like 
damage  to  nursery  trees  in  the  West,  as 
I  have  very  good  reason  to  remember 
from  my  experience  in  Kansas,  The 
living  “heart”  of  a  tree  is  at  the  junction 
of  the  wood  and  bark,  but  the  old  wood 
at  and  near  the  center  of  the  tree  is  al¬ 
most  or  entirely  dead,  and  its  chief 
function  is  to  give  strength  and  to  hold 
the  living  parts  in  favorable  and  fixed 
positions.  _ h.  e.  v.  d. 

BACKYARD  GARDEN  TALKS. 

Is  February  21  too  late  to  prune  a  grape 
vine  and  start  some  of  the  cuttings? 

The  last  week  in  February  is  a  satis¬ 
factory  time  to  prune  a  grape  vine,  but 
it  is  rather  late  to  itake  cuttings.  They 
will  do  better  if  cut  soon  after  the  leaves 
have  dropped  in  the  Fall,  and  kept  in 
moist  sand  or  old  sawdust  until  Spring, 
in  a  cool  place,  where  they  will  not 
freeze  severely.  They  may  be  made 
with  two  or  ithree  joints,  and  when 
planted  in  April  or  May  one  bud,  or 
“eye”  only  Should  be  left  above  ground. 

Should  pear  and  apple  trees  be  sprayed 
before  they  come  of  bearing  age? 

If  the  trees  are  healthy  and  vigorous, 
there  will  be  little  need  to  spray  them 
before  they  are  expected  to  bear.  Theo¬ 
retically,  spraying  with  fungicides  would 
promote  a  healthier  leaf-growth,  and 
thus  benefit  the  trees,  but  it  'is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  advantage  gained 
would  pay  for  the  trouble.  The  case  is 
quite  different  when  a  crop  of  fruit  is  in 
prospect,  and  there  is  no  longer  doubt 
of  the  value  of  proper  spraying  under 
those  circumstances. 

Should  a  Clematis  paniculata  vine  be  cut 
back  to  the  ground  each  Fall?  I  have 
done  it,  and  have  good  success;  others  do 
not,  and  say  that  I  should  not. 

There  is  no  need  to  cut  down  Clematis 
paniculata,  as  zero  weather  will  usually 
attend  to  that  matter  for  you.  If  a  few 
feet  of  woody  growth  survives  the  Win¬ 
ter  tne  plants  will  start  more  vigorous¬ 
ly,  bloom  earlier  and  make  a  better 
showing  than  if  cut  back  too  closely. 
Better  wait  until  April  and  prune  out 
all  the  dead  wood  ana  shorten  in  the 


living  canes  about  one-third  of  their 
lungth. 

I  have  a  Page  woven  wire  fence  as  a 
division  fence;  it  is  four  feet  six  inches 
high.  I  wish  to  cover  it  with  a  vine;  what 
would  you  suggest? 

The  Chinese  honeysuckle,  Lonicera 
Japonica,  is  probably  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  vine  you  could  use  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  extremely  vigorous,  clings  closely 
to  the  wires,  the  foliage  is  handsome  and 
nearly  evergreen,  the  white  and  yellow 
flowers  are  produced  nearly  all  Summer, 
ana  are  very  fragrant.  Few  insects  or 
animals  ever  disturb  this  honeysuckle. 
It  is  hardy,  except  in  the  extreme  north¬ 
ern  portions  of  the  United  States.  L. 
Japonica  Halleana,  Hall’s  Japan  honey¬ 
suckle,  is  preferred  by  some,  as  it  is  a 
less  rampant  grower,  and  blooms  over 
a  more  extended  period,  but  is  other¬ 
wise  much  like  the  previous  variety. 


NEW  “CURE"  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

Almost  every  year  some  one  comes  for¬ 
ward  with  a  new  cure  for  consumption. 
These  cures  vary,  but  since  the  discov¬ 
ery  by  Ur.  Koch  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  germ  which  produces  the  disease, 
most  of  these  cures  have  had  for  their 
object  the  destruction  of  this  germ.  We 
remember  one  case  where  a  doctor  pro¬ 
posed  to  kill  the  germ  by  blowing  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  into  the  lungs 
through  a  needle  forced  through  from 
the  outside.  Naturally  /this  did  not 
work.  But  now  comes  a  new  cure, 
which  is  said  by  scientists  actually  to 
promise  good  results.  This  consists  in 
driving  an  antiseptic  substance  into  the 
body  by  means  of  electricity.  The  agent 
used  is  formaldehyde  gas,  whicn  is  much 
ithe  same  thing  that  we  have  been  re¬ 
commending  for  destroying  the  scab  on 
potatoes.  A  sponge  moistened  with 
formaldehyde  is  held  closely  against  the 
body  near  me  part  of  the  lungs  known 


to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves;  and  while 
this  is  claimed  to  do  the  work,  yet  I  have 
my  doubts  about  the  thoroughness  of  it. 

Maryland.  w.  f.  allen. 

Tobacco  for  Melon  Lice.— The  best 
remedy  that  I  know  for  fighting  the  plant 
lice  is  tobacco  dust,  applied  early  In  the 
morning  while  the  dew  is  still  on  the  vines. 
Where  melons  are  grown  extensively  it  is 
better  for  two  men  to  work  together,  one 
to  turn  up  the  leaves  of  the  vines  by  means 
of  a  rake  or  some  other  tool,  and  the 
other  to  do  the  dusting  of  the  powder. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  too  volatile,  and 
is  not  effective.  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  not 
a  success,  as  the  lice  are  not  much  affect¬ 
ed  by  it.  I  have  been  a  melon  and  cucum¬ 
ber  grower  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I 
have  yet  to  find  a  more  effective  remedy 
for  all  their  various  insect  enemies  than 
tobacco  dust  applied  early  in  the  day,  when 
the  dew  is  still  on  the  leaves. 

Florida.  c.  k.  mcq. 

The  Green  Pea  Louse.— Pea  growers 
have  not  been  much  troubled  until  late 
years  with  insect  enemies.  This  year, 
however,  growers  in  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware  have  been  greatly  troubled  by  the 
Green  pea-louse.  The  extreme  heat  and 
drought  of  the  season  has  given  these  lice 
an  extra  opportunity  to  work  hard.  Prof. 
Johnson,  of  Maryland,  speaks  of  a  600- 
acre  pea  field  which  was  seriously  at¬ 
tacked  by  these  lice.  Efforts  were  made 
to  find  an  effective  remedy.  Spraying  was 
first  suggested  and  a  solution  of  one  pound 
of  tobacco  whale-oil  soap  in  12  gallons  of 
water  was  started.  After  spraying  100 
acres,  it  was  found  that  while  many  of  the 
lice  were  being  killed,  the  spray  was  also 
destroying  the  eggs  of  the  Syrphus  fly. 
This  fly  feeds  on  the  lice,  and  does  much  to 
keep  them  in  check.  One  method  of  fight¬ 
ing  the  flea  was  to  drag  a  brush  of  pine 
branches  along  the  row,  thus  sweeping  off 
the  lice  to  the  ground.  In  hot  weather, 
with  a  bright  sun,  and  the  thermometer 
over  90,  the  ground  was  heated  to  115  de¬ 
grees,  and  when  the  lice  were  brushed  off 
the  plants  on  to  this  ground,  they  were  ac¬ 
tually  roasted  to  death.  In  fact,  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  fighting  these  lice  was 
to  brush  them  off  the  vines  and  either 
cover  them  by  cultivating,  or  leave  them 
in  the  hot  sun.  Spraying  was  not  found 
so  useful,  because  it  destroyed  numbers  of 
the  Hies  which  live  on  the  lice. 


to  be  diseased.  With  a  properly-ar¬ 
ranged  apparatus  electricity  is  applied 
through  this  sponge,  and  it  is  said  that 
in  this  way  the  gas  is  driven  through  the 
tissues  into  the  lung,  there  destroying 
the  germs  which  cause  the  disease.  It  is 
said  to  be  true  that  consumption  is  often 
cured;  that  is,  the  disease  frequently 
starts,  and  through  some  agency  is  over¬ 
come.  Those  who  make  post-mortem 
examinations  say  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs  which  they  have  ex¬ 
amined  show  that  at  one  time  consump¬ 
tion  was  found  in  Che  body.  The  scars 
in  the  lungs  show  that  the  disease  was 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adm. 


$43.68 


BUYS  THIS 
HIGH  GRADE 
HAND-MADE  BUGGY, 
as  good  as  your  dealer 
asks  175  for.  Description 
of  our  No.  18 
Buggy;  high 
panel  spring 
.hack,  polished, 
best  rubber  top, 
I  body  24  by  64  or 
22  by  54,  white 
wood  panel, 
made  first-class, 
gear,  seasoned  hickory,  double  collar  steel  axle,  high 
grade  second  growth  hickory  wheels,  finish,  black 
with  Brewster  green  or  carmine  gear.  Buggy  is  fully 
warranted  for  two  years.  Cuts  and  descriptions  of 
all  styles  sent  free. 

T.  F.  FITZPATRICK  CO. 


MORAVIA,  N.  Y. 


California 


Clark’s 


V 


n 


I_i 


CUTAWAY 

ORCHARD 

PLOW 


J.  H.  HALE,  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  the  “Orchard 
King,  ’  uses  the  Clark  CUTAWAYS  by  the  car  load. 
He  tays:  “  You  know  we  have  used  the  Cutaways  In 
all  their  varied  forms  for  11  years.  Wo  find  that  the 
Clark's  ltevorsibld  Harrow  and  California  Orchard 
Plows  beat  the  world  in  an  orchard.  Every  orchard- 
lst  in  America  shou  d  have  them." 

MOKT1MEK  WHITEHEAD,  Mlddlebush,  N.  .1., 
says:  “Have  used  your  Cutaways  for  years.  If  1 
could  not  get  another  would  not  take  $100  for  the 
California  Orchard  Plow." 

A.  W.  STANTON,  Roseburg,  Ore.,  says;  “Your  Cali¬ 
fornia  Cutaway  Orchard  Plow  produces  every  result 
desired  for  orchard  work.  It  is  equally  good  as  a  plow 
or  harrow.” 

WILLIAM  MILLEK,  Gypsum,  Q.,  said  this  morn¬ 
ing:  “  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  California  Revers¬ 
ible  Orchard  Plow.  Send  me  two  more  quick.” 

Tens-of-Thousands  give  the  same  testimony. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  tnSke  all  kinds  of  orchard 
machinery.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices  to  Hig- 
ganurn,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Perfection  Mower  Knife  Grinder. 


The  easiest,  simplest 
and  best  thing  ever 
invented  for  grinding 
Mowing  Machine 
Knives.  Grinds  every 
knife  the  same,  and 
leaves  them  all  on 
the  same  bevel.  Will 
sharpen  a  set  in  10 
minutes:  fastens  on 
to  the  Mowing  Ma¬ 
chine  wheel.  To  In¬ 
troduce  them,  will 
sell  for  a  short  time 
only,  two  at  the  price 
of  one  You  can  sell  one  and  keep  the  other. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  Worcester,  Mass. 


“FUMA 


M I  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  Insects.“The 
wheels  of  the  Gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed- 
the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”a80areedoing 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


sg 
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So 


grind  i  i 
with 


Sugar  Beets — 

the  largest  yield  per  acre  of  the  best 
and  smoothest  form,  and  very  rich  in 
sugar  are  grown  by  using 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

as  a  fertilizer.  Apply  just  when  the 
beets  are  getting  well  started  in  the 
row.  The  results  will  surprise  you. 
Send  to  John  A.  Myers,  12-0  John 
St.,  New  York,  for  a  free  copy  of  book, 
“ Food  for  Plants.”  Tells  about  this 
and  much  else  of  value.  Nitrate  for 
«ale  by  fertilizer  dealers  everywhere. 

Write  at  once  for  Uat  of  Oealerm . 


PARAGRENE 

is  better,  cheaper  and  bulkier  than  PARIS  GREEN 
and  will  not  burn  the  foliage.  Send  for  pamphlet. 
EKED.  L.  LAVANBURG,  Box  lOTO-A,  New  York. 


arrested  and  cured  by  some  means,  thus 
showing  that  the  germs  can  be  destroyed 
in  the  body.  Of  course,  we  understand 
that  many  of  these  so-called  cures  fail 
under  accurate  scientific  investigation, 
fl.nd  possibly  this  plan  of  driving  an  an¬ 
tiseptic  in  from  the  outside  may  also 
fail.  At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  a 
positive  cure  for  consumption  would 
prove  a  wonderful  boon  to  humanity, 
and  scientific  men  should  spare  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  in  their  searches 
for  such  a  positive  cure. 


Nipped  in  the  bud,  that  Is  the  way  Jack 
Frost  did  It  to  the  strawberries  here  in  this 
part  of  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  on  May 
10.  It  is  estimated  that  about  one-half  of 
the  crop  is  lost.  Several  of  the  small 
growers  had  fires  going  from  12  o  clock 
(night)  until  morning,  and  thereby  saved 
a  great  many  of  their  berries.  Corn  and 
early  potatoes  also  suffered  very  exten¬ 
sively.  p-  °-  D- 

Red  Lion,  N.  J. 

Fighting  Melon  Lice. — We  have  not 
been  troubled  very  badly  with  these  lice 
so  far,  but  have  had  just  enough  of  them 
to  know  that  they  might  be  very  trouble¬ 
some.  My  remedy  so  far  has  been,  when 
I  found  a  hill  afflicted  with  them,  to  pull  It 
up  very  carefully  without  shaking  the  lice 
off,  get  it  out  of  the  patch  and  burn  it.  I 
think  perhaps  this  is  about  the  best  thing 
to  do.  If  I  find  out  their  presence  in  time 
before  they  spread.  Our  State  Entomolo¬ 
gist  recommends  spraying  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves  with  kerosene  emulsion.  I 
have  had  no  experience  with  this,  and 
imagine  it  would  be  a  pretty  difficult  task. 
I  understand  that  the  cyclone  nozzle  Is  the 
proper  thing  to  use  on  your  spray  to  get 


BOXAL  KILLS 


W///  a/so 
Increase  Crop 


For  Three  Troubles 


Professor  Wood,  of  the  Maine  Exp.  Station,  says  of  spraying  In  Aroostook 
County,  Me.:  “  On  one  farm,  were  tlfty-two  acres  of  potatoes,  bright  apa 
(September  15),  while  unsprayed  potatoes  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  dead  two 
or  three  weeks.  The  yield  will  be  nearly  double  that  of  unspuaykd 
chops.” 

Use  “  BOXAL  ”  and  Save  Your  Potatoes. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  G  C,  containing  spraying  calen  lar  and  full  particulars. 

BOWKKR  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  43  Chatham  St..  Boston. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

Bug  your  fertilizers  Direct  at  Wholesale  Brleet,  and  get  your  money’s  worth. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS. 

Write  for  prices,  samples  and  pamphlet. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  fib  COMPANY ,  Rittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Pluralisms 


THE  ALSTRCEMERIA  OR  HERR  LILY. 

There  are  few  flowering  plants  of 
great  beauty  so  little  known  in  this 
country  as  the  various  species  of  Alstrce- 
meria,  often  popularly  called  Herb  lilies. 
They  are  tuberous-rooted  plants  from 
Peru  arfd  Chile,  and  really  belong  to  the 
Amaryllis  family,  and  are  not  lilies  at 
all.  Only  one  or  two  varieties,  A.  au- 
rantiaca  and  A.  aurantiaca  aurea,  are 
sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  our  Win¬ 
ters,  and  they  should  he  planted  deeply 
in  a  dry  situation  and  the  crowns  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  foot  or  more  of  earth  before 
hard  freezing  sets  in.  The  above  varie¬ 
ties,  producing  orange  and  golden  yel¬ 
low  flowers  respectively,  are  offered 
among  herbaceous  plants  by  several  of 
our  nurserymen,  but  there  are  many 
other  species  suited  for  greenhouse  and 
Window  garden  culture  rarely  offered 
here.  We  have  long  grown  several 
species,  and  value  them  highly  for  their 
beautiful  and  lasting  flowers,  which  are 
as  singular  in  form  and  varied  in  color 
and  markings  as  some  of  the  finest 
orchids.  Nothing  adds  more  to  a  vase  of 
cut  blooms  in  Summer  than  a  few  stems 
of  these  South  American  oddities.  The 
colors  are  bright  and  varied,  combining 
rich  ground  tints  with  delicate  spots  and 
marblings  of  several  other  shades.  They 
grow  from  18  inches  to  three  feet  in 
height,  if  given  sufficient  room;  nearly 
every  stem  being  topped  by  a  truss  of 
bloom.  The  rather  fleshy  leaves  are 
curiously  twisted  near  the  stem,  so  that 
the  under  surface  becomes  permanently 
the  upper  when  they  have  developed. 
The  illustration  on  page  382,  Fig.  112, 
shows  a  small  truss  of  Alstrcemeriai 
Errembaultii,  one  of  the  smaller  species. 
The  color  is  white,  spotted  with  crimson 
and  yellow.  A.  Pelegrina  bears  dense 
trusses  of  much  larger  flowers,  pale  pur¬ 
ple,  suffused  with  yellow  and  spotted 
with  purple,  lower  petals  nearly  white. 
A.  Pelegrina  alba  is  a  scarce  and  lovely 
white  variety  of  the  above,  usually  called 
“Lily  of  the  Incas.”  It  is  very  chaste, 
being  faintly  tinged  with  yellow  in  the 
center.  Other  desirable  species  are  A. 
Chilensis,  yellow,  crimson  and  purple. 
A.  oculata,  rosy  purple,  with  many 
blackish  spots;  A.  Brasiliensis,  red  and 
mahogany,  tinged  all  over  with  black; 
A.  pisittacina,  called  Parrot  flower,  is 
hooded  in  form,  deep  crimson,  spotted 
purple,  with  green  tip  to  the  petals. 
About  40  or  50  years  ago  Alstrcemerias 
were  very  popular  in  Europe,  and  some 
successful  experiments  at  hybridization 
between  the  species  were  made,  but  they 
have  fallen  into  comparative  obscurity 
of  late  years. 

The  culture  of  the  conservatory  varie¬ 
ties  is  quite  simple.  The  tubers  should 
be  placed  as  early  in  the  Autumn  as  they 
can  be  obtained  in  large  pots,  eight  to 
10-inch  sizes  are  best,  with  an  inch  or 
so  of  rough  material  at  the  bottom  for 
drainage.  Fill  the  pots  with  good  soil 
containing  a  fair  amount  of  old  manure. 
Plant  about  three  roots  in  each  large 
pot,  water  very  moderately,  and  set 
away  in  the  cellar  or  some  place  safe 
from  frost  until  growth  appears  above 
the  surface,  when  they  should  be  placed 
in  as  light  a  position  as  possible.  They 
do  not  need  great  warmth.  Water  should 
be  given  freely  when  required.  The 
flowers  will  not  appear  for  several 
months,  but  are  worth  all  the  trouble 
needed  to  secure  them.  When  the  hard¬ 
ier  sorts  are  grown  outside,  deep  plant¬ 
ing  and  a  well-drained  situation  are  re¬ 
quisite,  as  well  as  good  Winter  protec¬ 
tion. 

A  header  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  states  that 
a  canning  factory  at  that  place  put  up  65 
acres  of  small  beets  last  season.  They  are 
cooked  in  the  cans,  and  are  said  to  hold 
their  flavor  well.  The  same  concern  has 
contracted  for  1,500  acres  of  produce  for  the 
present  season.  About  two-thirds  will  be 
in  corn  and  peas,  and  the  remainder  toma¬ 
toes,  beets  and  beans;  200  hands  will  be 
employed  from  July  to  November. 


AN  EXPERT  ON  JAPAN  PLUMS. 

Having  fruited  quite  a  number  of  the 
Japan  varieties,  Burbank  and  Satsuma, 
for  the  last  10  years,  and  Abundance 
nearly  as  long,  and  others  a  less  time, 
I  fear  I  have  much  to  learn  in  regard  to 
them.  To  the  man  who  has  fruited  a 
four-year  tree  or  two,  and  knows  it  all, 
I  must  appear  a  very  dull  scholar.  Yet 
for  my  own  locality,  at  least,  I  think 
that  I  have  learned  some  things  in  re¬ 
gard  to  them.  For  their  successful  cul¬ 
tivation  they  should  be  treated  more  like 
the  peach  than  our  European  plums.  A 
location  which  would  prove  a  success 
for  a  peach  orchard  will  give  better  re¬ 
sults  than  the  richer  and  moister  situa¬ 
tion  usually  chosen  for  the  European 
varieties.  In  growth,  early  bearing, 
hardiness  of  Lud  ana  shorter  life,  I  think 
they  more  resemble  the  peach  than  the 
European  plums,  and  unless  they  could 
be  obtained  on  their  own  roots,  I  would 
prefer  the  peach  to  any  variety  of  plum. 
They  should  be  budded  low,  and  set  so 
as  to  put  the  peach  stock  below  ground. 
They  need  thinning  even  more  than  the 
peach,  and  to  the  man  who  will  not 
prune  and  thin,  there  will  be  little  of 
profit  or  satisfaction  in  raising  varieties 
like  Abundance,  Burbank,  etc.,  and  he 
will  carry  to  market  fit  food  for  hogs; 
yet,  making  no  profit  for  himself,  he 
very  seriously  injures  the  man  who 
raises  good  fruit. 

Black  knot,  I  think,  will  attack  all  va¬ 
rieties,  especially  as  they  grow  older, 
and  some  varieties  fully  as  much  as  the 
Europeans.  Their  habit  of  early  bloom¬ 
ing  is  of  little  disadvantage  if  the  trees 
are  set  upon  our  higher  lands.  To  my 
mind,  their  most  valuable  characteristic 
is  their  ability  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
the  curculio,  although  their  early  bear¬ 
ing,  productiveness,  and  hardy  foliage  is 
greatly  in  their  favor.  One  great  draw¬ 
back  nas  been  the  cupidity  of  the  nur¬ 
serymen,  who,  to  enlarge  the  number  of 
varieties,  send  out  those  so  poor  in  qual¬ 
ity,  or  otherwise  defective,  as  greatly  to 
injure  the  plum  grower.  If  any  other 
class  of  business  men  should  send  cut 
goods  with  the  same  amount  of  misrep¬ 
resentation,  causing  the  loss  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  their  customers, 
would  it  not  hurt  their  reputation  for 
hpnesty  and  integrity? 

For  the  family  garden  or  home  use  1 
would  choose  Abundance  in  preference 
to  all  I  have  so  far  fruited,  if  confined  to 
one  variety.  On  light  land,  trees  prop¬ 
erly  pruned,  fruit  severely  thinned  has 
been  large  in  size,  wiith  good  color  and 
nigh  flavor,  although  different  seasons 
may  affect  the  quality  in  a  small  degree. 
It  makes  a  very  pretty  and  ornamental 
tree,  if  properly  grown.  Burbank  is  a 
vigorous  and  sprawling  grower,  not  an 
upright  grower,  and  must  be  cut  back 
very  severely  if  kept  in  proper  shape. 
After  bearing  a  few  crops  it  is  flat- 
topped,  and  not  a  handsome  tree.  With 
good  culture,  on  young  trees,  the  fruit 
grows  large,  five  to  TV2  or  eight  inches 
in  circumference,  if  properly  thinned, 
but  with  me  it  is  very  liable  to  crack  and 
rot  when  so  grown,  moist  weather  hav¬ 
ing  as  baa  an  effect  as  upon  the  cherry. 
Firm  flesh,  more  so  than  Abundance;  a 
better  shipper  and  market  plum,  and 
where  it  will  not  rot,  the  best  for  that 
purpose.  For  home  use  I  have  been 
troubled  thoroughly  to  ripen  the  fruit, 
unless  the  season  was  very  dry.  Ic 
keeps  fairly  well  after  being  picked.  1 
have  fruited  Chabot  under  three  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  as  I  bought  them,  and  it  is 
the  best  of  all  the  late  plums  to  eat,  and 
possibly  as  a  market  plum.  Medium  to 
good  size.  Satsuma,  with  me,  has  proved 
a  success;  its  red  flesh  has  made  it  our 
best  selling  variety;  of  good  size,  and 
the  best  of  keepers.  For  sauce  and 
jellies  it  has  no  equal,  but  to  eat  raw  it 
must  be  thoroughly  ripened,  and  then 
loses  its  good  looks.  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  this  as  an  eating  plum.  Shipper 
is  rather  handsome,  large,  late,  properly 
named;  ship  them  all,  but  don’t  ship  but 


once  to  the  same  place.  Too  poor  qual¬ 
ity  to  recommend.  Ogon  should  be 
planted  only  for  its  color,  which  is  yel¬ 
low.  We  have  fruited  it  three  seasons 
on  grafts;  it  has  proved  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  in  yield,  so  much  so,  that  having 
set  some  for  market  purposes  two  years 
ago,  they  will  be  pulled  up  this  Spring, 
but  do  not  advise  others  to  ao  so,  as 
they  may  possibly  do  better  in  other  lo¬ 
calities.  A  very  large,  handsome  plum, 
of  fair  quality,  but  no  larger  than  Bur¬ 
bank  under  same  conditions.  What  its 
size  and  quality  might  be  if  it  should 
bear  as  full  as  Burbank,  I  fear  I  never 
shall  be  able  to  find  out.  Juicy  is  a  very 
late  bloomer,  and  I  never  could  see 
much,  if  any,  Japan  blood  in  it.  I  do 
not  recommend  it;  late  blooming  is  the 
only  thing  I  have  found  in  its  favor. 

We  have  found  but  little  difference  in 
bloom  of  the  other  varieties,  except  Sat¬ 
suma,  which  with  me  is  from  three  to 
four  days  later  than  the  others.  Differ¬ 
ent  trees  of  the  same  variety  vary  some¬ 
what,  and  also  if  weather  at  time  of 
blooming  be  very  warm  or  cold.  We 
have  fruited  a  number  of  other  varieties, 
but  I  am  not  ready  to  recommend  or 
condemn  them  yet.  11.  o.  mead. 

Massachusetts. 


Arkansas  Cultivator  says  that  1,100  acres 
of  cucumbers  are  soon  to  be  planted  near 
Lawrence,  Kan.  The  crop  will  mature  at 
the  time  the  public  schools  close,  and  it  is 
expected  to  hire  the  children  for  pickers. 


Seymour 
Plaster  Sower 

will  sow  broadcast,  8  feet  wide,  Guano,  Bone  Dust, 
plaster,  ashes,  salt,  lime,  marl,  superphosphate,  hen 
manure  and  all  other  fertilizers.  Will  sow20  acres 
a  day,  any  quantity  per  acre.  Send  for  catalogue 

LE  BOY  PLOW  CO., 

Cl  Lake  Street,  Le  Itoy.  N.  V. 


The  New 

SMALLEY 


£1  Cutter 

SUCCESS  is  assured  if  you  use 
New  Smalley  Cutters  with  yetni 
eircle  carriers  for  cutting  and 
elevating  ensilage.  They  have 
automatic  self  feed,  also 
Corn  Shredding  and  Corn  Hushing 
attachments  when  desired. 
Mounted  on  4  wheel  trucks  for 
easy  moving  A  strictly  *•  up-to- 
date”  machtno.  1900  booklets 
mailed  free.  “  l'ankee  silo 
Sense  and  '  *  Farming  on  business 
Principles."  Ask  for  special  in¬ 
troduction  prices  on  .'Smal¬ 
ley  and  “Battle  Creek” 
Wood  Saws,  Grinding  Mills, 
Eak  Corn  Crushers;  also 
Sweep  Tread  and  Steam 
Powers,  stating  goods  you  wish 
to  purchase  and  naming  paper  in 
which  you  saw  this  advertise¬ 
ment. 


makes 

the 

Silo 

pay 


Six 
Sizes : 
Nos,  12,  14, 
16,  18.  20, 
and  26. 


For  Pumping  or  Driving 
Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  or  other 
machines  re¬ 
quiring  light 
power  but  ab¬ 
solutely  steady 
motion, 

BUY  A 

“success”  . 

Jt  has  a  governor  which  regulates  the  walk  of  the  horses  to  a  nice, 
tv  and  delivers  an  absolutely  Btfady  and  even  motion  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  driven.  With  our  hack  Geared  Pump  Jack  it  tnakesasplen. 
did  pumping  outfit.  If  you  want  a  tread  power  for  any  purpose, 
buy  a  ‘*8u  cocks  ”  1,  2  or  3-horse.  They  will  deliver  more  powet 
than  any  other  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  Btrong  enough 
for  largest  horses,  etc.  More  about  them  in  our  large  illustrated 
catalogue,  and  about  onr  sweep  powers,  gasoline  engines, windmills, 
fodder  and  ensilage  cutters, wood  saws  buskers, steel  tanks, etc.  F  ree 

APPLETON  MFC.  C0.t  27  FARGO  ST.  BATAVIA,  ILL 


Nursery  Stock 

can  be  made  more  profitable  by  forcing 
rapid  growth  so  as  to  bring  the  trees 
into  market  a  year  earlier .  This  is  done 
by  the  judicious  use  of 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

in  combination  with  other  agricultural 
chemicals  upon  the  young  trees.  Rapid, 
healthy  and  certain  growth  assured. 
Try  it.  Write  for  free  pamphlets  to 
John  A.  Myers,  12-OJohn  St.,  New 
York.  Nitrate  for  sale  by  fertilizer  deal¬ 
ers  everywhere. 

Write  at  once  for  List  of  Dealers . 


LEGGETT’S 


Dry  Bordeaux  Mixture 
and  Paris-Green  Compound. 

Kills  Bugs  and 
Prevents  Blight. 
Send  for  Circular 
and  Spray 
Calendar. 
LEGGETT  & 
BROTHER, 
301  Pearl  Street, 
NEW  YORK 


with  onr  new  patent 

KEROSENE  SPRAYERS 


is  simple  indeed.  Kerosene  Emul¬ 
sion  made  while  pumping.  12  var¬ 
ieties  sprayers.  Bordeaux  and  V er- 
morel  Nozzles,  the  World’s  Best* 

THE  DEMING  CO.  Salem,  0. 

Western  Agents,  ilenion  A  Hub- . 
,  Chicago.  Catalog,  formulaa  free 


BERRY  ROXES  and  BASKETS 

Peach  Packages— 

Grape  Baskets— 

Fruitand  Vegetable 
Packages  of  every  kind 
Send  for  catalogue. 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  &  BASKET 

New  Albany,  Ind 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  onr  new  Success  fenoe  ratohet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fenoe,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  in  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mail  you  a  sample  to 
test  If  you  will  send  us  12o.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Olr.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  A  CO..  Bor  67.  Leesburg,  O 


Watered  Stock,  Common  or  Preferred, 

don’ t  go  through  Page  Fences.  See !  It’ s  no  Trust. 
PAGE  WOVEN  IVIUE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


/w 1  *  Y 

nriftl’T  ROB  YOUR 
UUN  1  NEIGHBOR 

By  buying  a  poor  fence  that  will  let 
your  stock  fatten  on  his  crops.  The 
KITSELM  AN  FENCE  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  one.  It  insures  good  sleep  and 
makes  good  neighbors.  Free  Catalogue 
telling  how  to  make  100  Styles  at  the 
actual  cost  of  the  wire.  Write  to-day. 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 

Box  106  Kldgeville,  Indiana,  l.  8.  A. 

Wilder’s  Knsilage 
Machinery. 

A  full  line  of  Feed 
and  Ensilage  Cut 
iers,  Fodder  Shred¬ 
ders,  with  Self-Feed 
Knsilage  or  Plain 
Tables.  Straight 
away  orSwivel  Carriers. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and 
prices  to 

J.  K.  WILDKIt  &  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


The  ROSS 

CUTTERS 

cut  all  kinds  of  dry  feed  and 
ensilage  faster  and  with  less 
Dower  than  any  other  cutter. 
Variety  of  sizes.  Cut  many 
lengths  from  X  in*  up.  Elevate  any 
required  distance  at  any  angle.  Write 
at  once  for  FREE  Catalogue  No.  80* 

The  E.W.  Ross  Co. Springfield, 0. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  Side-Delivery  Rake  tosses 

the  hay  into  a  light,  airy,  continuous 
winrow  to  cure  without  bleaching. 
■  Hastens  curing — saves  use  of  ted¬ 
der-gathers  no  trash  —  Makes 
'  A.l  hay.  Rakes  wide,  fast,  clean. 
No  dumping — any  boy  can  use  it. 
Simple— Strong  Follows  mower  closest.  Leaves 

— Succesful.  hay  best  shape  lor  loader. 


KEYSTONE  QUICK VfV  HAY  MAKERS. 


KEYSTONE  Hay  Loader.  Attached  to 

rear  of  wagon,  runs  light,  requires  no  * 
extra  horses.  It  loads  a  wagon  in 
five  to  ten  minutes  from  win- 
rows  or  cock.  Gets  nil  the 
hay  without  any  t  ranh. 

Does  not  thrash  off  leaves./ 

Saves  time  and  labor  when\ 
both  mean  money. 


KEYSTONE  Three  Feed  Hay  Press,  complete  with  horse  power. 

Has  three  feeds  to  every  round  of  the  power,  giving  %  greater  capacity  than  others 

with  same  power  and  help.  Steel  and  iron  — — ^  _  . 

throughout — no  cog  wheels  on  horse  power — no  -  * 

release  jerk  to  sweeps — press  always  on  wheels. 

descriptions  to  KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  24  River  St.,  STERLING,  ILL 


Simplest. 

Strongest. 

Speediest 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Odd  Notes. — There  seems  to  have 
been  a  general  advance  in  freight  rates. 
In  buying  seed  and  fertilizer  this  year  I 
find  that  freight  bills  are  considerably 
above  those  of  last  year.  In  common 
with  other  middlemen,  the  railroads 
seem  to  think  this  is  the  great  year  for 
tapping  the  farmer’s  pocketbook.  In 
talking  with  merchants  and  small  manu¬ 
facturers,  I  learn  that  they  all  say  much 
the  same  thing — all  complain  of  higher 
rates  on  goods  that  do  not  yield  any 
greater  profit.  These  big  corporations 
will  find  that  they  are  overdoing  this 

business . Charlie  has  made 

what  he  calls  “lick  balls”  for  the  stock. 
He  takes  one  part  each  lime  and  wood 
ashes  and  two  parts  of  salt,  cooks  them 
together,  and  then  pours  into  a  tin  can 
to  cool.  It  makes  a  hard  cake  which 
may  be  put  in  a  horse’s  feed  box.  In  the 
South  these  “lick  balls”  are  made  of 
large  size,  built  up  with  clay,  and  left 

in  the  pasture  for  the  stock . 

The  long  rain  has  helped  the  grass  won¬ 
derfully,  and  I  think  we  are  safe  for  a 
fair  hay  crop.  The  oats  which  were 
rolled  while  the  ground  was  too  wet 
were  beginning  to  look  sick,  for  the  soil 
had  baked  like  a  brick.  The  gentle, 
penetrating  rain  softened  the  soil,  and 
now  the  oats  are  growing  as  they  should. 
....  Last  year  I  sold  the  apples  on 
the  trees,  reserving  five  trees  for  our 
own  use.  I  picked  out  five  Greenings 
that  were  loaded  to  the  ground  with 
fruit.  This  year  one  of  these  five  trees 
shows  a  heavy  bloom  on  half  of  it.  It  is 
about  the  only  tree  in  the  orchard  to 
show  blossoms.  There  are,  surely, 
strange  and  mysterious  things  about  an 
apple  tree. 

A  Rousing  Rain. — After  throwing  out 
those  big  Stones  we  put  on  steam  and 
got  the  corn  ground  plowed  by  May  16, 
with  hard  showers  during  the  last  day. 
Then  the  rain  started  in,  so  that  we 
could  not  harrow.  Friday  it  looked  like 
letting  up.  We  were  to  use  1  y2  ton  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  that  field.  I  believe  in  broad¬ 
casting  fertilizer  lor  corn,  especially 
when  you  own  the  land  and  can  control 
the  crops  that  are  to  follow.  So,  as  we 
could  not  plow  or  harrow,  Hugh  and 
Charlie  put  the  fertilizer  in  the  wagon 
and  drove  over  the  field,  spreading  it 
out  with  shovels.  Of  course  this  did  not 
mean  a  perfect  job.  A  drill  would  have 
put  it  on  more  evenly,  but  we  do  not 
own  a  drill,  and  two  harrowings  will 
scatter  it  so  that  the  corn  will  get  what 
it  needs.  We  expected  to  harrow  and 
mark  that  field  on  Saturday,  but  in  the 
morning  we  found  the  rain  falling  in 
sheets — or  rather  blankets.  It  rained 
steadily  all  day  long — a  regular  soaker. 

Fertilizer  Facts. — It  takes  a  man 
with  a  very  cheerful  disposition  to  feel 
satisfied  with  his  lot  under  such  condi¬ 
tions.  There  was  the  fertilizer  spread 
out  on  the  rough  furrows  of  a  hillside 
field,  with  a  soaking  rain  pouring  on  it. 
When  a  man  gets  caught  in  the  rain  we 
can  say  that  he  “isn’t  made  of  sugar  or 
salt,”  and  won’t  melt.  We  can’t  say  that 
of  high-grade  fertilizer.  “It  will  go 
down  to  China!”  says  Neighbor  Dole¬ 
ful.  Well,  now,  it’s  a  long  way  to  China, 
and  a  corn  root  will  crawl  through  the 
hole  after  it.  If  it  washed  down  hill 
there  is  good  grass  to  catch  it  on  one 
side,  and  chestnut  trees  at  the  other  that 
will  sell  some  day  at  $5  apiece  for  tele¬ 
phone  poles.  So,  as  we  couldn’t  help  it, 
we  just  let  it  rain,  cut  potatoes  and  did 
various  wet-weather  jobs.  There  isn’t 
any  use  grieving  about  a  high-grade  fer¬ 
tilizer  spread  on  top  of  the  furrows.  It 
won’t  run  away  from  the  corn.  It  soaks 
in  just  where  you  want  it,  and  when  you 
narrow,  after  the  ground  dries,  you  have 

aJbout  an  ideal  seed  bed . People 

tell  us  what  a  bad  job  it  is  to  broadcast 
manure.  Did  you  ever  shovel  out  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  a  windy  day?  If  so,  you  know 
something  about  geography.  The  nitrate 
and  guano  in  the  fertilizer  came  from 
the  deserts  and  sea  islands  of  South 
America.  The  blood  and  bone  came 


from  cattle  that  endured  the  blizzards 
and  sand  storms  of  the  Far  West.  With 
mouth  and  nose  and  eyes  full,  you  un¬ 
derstand  by  night  time  that  these  for¬ 
eigners  have  been  able  to  give  to  our 
Jersey  zephyr  the  sting  of  the  desert 
scorcher  and  the  lash  of  the  ocean  tem¬ 
pest.  The  horses  were  plastered  with 
the  fertilizer  dust — so  much  so,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  wash  them  off  with 
soap  and  water.  While  I  believe  that 
fertilizer  is  best  broadcast  for  corn,  after 
this  experience  I  Q.m  tempted  to  put  it 
all  in  the  drill,  as  we  do  for  potatoes. 

Transplanted  Vegetables.  —  We 
started  sweet  corn,  melons,  squash  and 
cucumbers  in  little  pots.  They  were 
planted  April  6,  and  the  pots  were  sunk 
in  the  hotbed.  The  season  was  so  late 
that  these  plants  were  not  put  out  doors 
until  May  16.  The  corn  was  then  about 
six  inches  high,  and  the  roots  filled  the 
little  pots.  I  did  not  think  the  corn 
would  thrive,  as  I  thought  the  roots  had 
been  cramped  too  much.  We  made  fur¬ 
rows,  thumped  out  the  pots  and  set  the 
little  balls  in  a  puddle  of  water,  and 
drew  dry  earth  up  over  it.  They  looked 
yellow  and  sick  for  several  days,  but 
will  make  it  go,  I  think.  The  melons 
and  squash  were  in  larger  pots,  and  are 
doing  very  well.  Of  course,  we  can’t 
say  much  about  it  yet,  but  this  scheme 

looks  well . We  dug  up  two 

dozen  Wilder  currant  bushes  on  the  old 
place  and  set  them  here.  We  got  as 
much  root  as  we  could,  but  I  had  no  idea 
they  would  fruit  this  year.  They  put 
out  plenty  of  fruit  buds,  but  the  leaves 
seemed  too  small  and  feeble  to  mature 
them.  I  put  on  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
leaves  have  grown  rapidly,  and  the 
bushes  now  promise  to  bear  a  good  crop 
of  fruit. 

Round  the  Farm. — The  potatoes  are 
sprouting  well.  The  plants  poke  above 
ground  with  strong,  broad  leaves.  I 
have  an  idea  that  the  sulphur  has  much 
to  do  with  this.  I  have  thought  that  the 
potato  plant  absorbed  some  of  the  sul¬ 
phur  from  the  seed  piece,  and  was  made 
stronger  for  this  medicine.  My  friend, 
Prof.  Knowit,  tells  me  this  is  impossi¬ 
ble . The  weeder  does  excellent 

work  on  the  potatoes.  We  ran  across 
the  rows  before  the  plants  were  up,  and 
shall  run  twice  more,  and  also  begin  to 
cultivate  as  soon  as  we  can  well  make 
out  the  rows . The  best  scare¬ 

crow  seems  to  be  a  smear  of  tar  on  the 
seed  corn.  Tar  inside  of  feathers  seems 
to  be  a  combination  not  suited  to  Mr. 
Grow . In  part  of  the  corn¬ 

field  I  expect  to  plant  cow  peas  at  the 
first  hoeing.  The  seed  will  be  dropped 
in  every  other  hill.  I  don’t  know  much 
about  this  practice,  and  probably  never 
will  know  until  I  try  it.  We  have  sam¬ 
ples  of  Early  Black,  Clay,  Wonderful, 
Whippoorwill  and  Blackeye  cow  peas  for 
testing  this  year.  ...  I  have  bought 
seed  of  Japan  Barnyard  millet,  which 
nas  been  highly  praised  by  some  good 
farmers.  I  shall  sow  some  of  this  in 
drills  in  the  orchard.  I  tried  it  three 
years  ago,  but  made  a  failure  of  it,  as  I 

think  we  used  too  much  seed . 

Those  potato  plants  that  were  nipped  by 
the  frost  now  show  no  scars  of  Jack 
Frost’s  teeth.  The  top  leaves  turned 
'brown  and  died,  but  they  fell  off,  and 
the  lower  leaves  have  grown  vigorously. 

h.  w.  c. 


second  generation  of  moths  appears  in 
about  six  weeks,  and  sometimes  two  or 
three  broods  are  produced  in  a  sea¬ 
son.  The  eggs  are  generally  laid  at 
the  blossom  end  of  the  little  apple,  and 
in  fighting  them  the  plan  is  to  locate  the 
poison  in  the  blossom  opening,  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  them  when  they  begin  their 
work  of  destruction.  In  old  times,  be¬ 


CODLING-MOTH  AND  ITS  WORK.  Fid.  114. 


fore  spraying  was  thought  of,  the  chief 
remedy  for  the  Codling-moth  was  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  windfalls.  They  were  either 
gathered  by  hand  or  by  stock,  hogs  or 
sheep,  which  ran  in  the  orchard.  Spray¬ 
ing  has  now  largely  taken  the  place  of 
this  old  method,  yet  in  connection  With 
spraying  some  method  of  disposing  of 
the  windfalls  or  small  fruit  may  well  be 
used. 


Ginseng  Culture.— We  have  received  a 
neat  pamphlet  on  Ginseng  culture  from 
the  American  Ginseng  Gardens,  Rose  Hill, 
N.  Y.,  giving  much  interesting  information, 
historical,  botanical  and  statistical,  about 
this  valuable  native  plant.  Full  direc¬ 
tions  for  culture  and  many  offers  of  plants 
and  seeds  are  included.  Those  consider¬ 
ing  the  culture  of  ginseng  for  profit  will 
do  well  to  send  for  this  pamphlet,  which 
will  be  forwarded,  free  of  cost. 


MADE-TO-ORDER 

CLOTHING. 

EXPRESSAGE  PAID. 

The  kind  of  Suits  and  Overcoats  that 
are  made  by  the  best  city  Merchant  Tai¬ 
lors  at  from  $50  to  $75  are  sold  by  us 
at  from  $5  95  to  $20,  and  we  pay 
cxpressage,  and  ship  to  you  C.  O.  D. 
Our  big  new  Clothing  Book,  with  largo 
cloth  samples  for  Suits,  Overcoats  and 
Trousers,  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Wo 
guarantee  to  fit  you,  and  to  sell  you 
High-Art  Clothing  at  about  one-cpiartcr 
regular  prices.  Address  this  way : 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON, 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  Dept.  32  O 


SAVE  THE  MONEY 

you  are  spending  on  repairs  and  buy  new  wheels. 
It  I*  chenper  and  in  every  way  better.  We  sell 

1 4  Bupyy  Wheels,  7-8  in.  Steel  Tire  for  $7.50 
■4  Carriage  Wheels,  I  in.  Steel  Tire  lor  $8.00 

Other  wheels  for  other  pur  noses  equally  low  priced 
im  Measuring  directions  free.  Write  for  pricel  istNo  38. 

WILMINGTON  WHEEL  CO.,  Wilmington,  HcL 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purposi 


StaUonariea,  Portable* 
JSuglne *  atuf  Pump*. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 
Kerosene 

ENGINES 
Cheapest  and  Safest 
Power  known.  For 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood ,and  all  power 
purposes.  Send  for  Catalog. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York. 


The  Codling-moth  is  an  old  enemy  to 
most  of  our  readers;  yet  there  are  some 
who  will  fight  it  seriously  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  Fig.  114  is  reengraved 
from  rrof.  Lodeman’s  book  on  the 
Spraying  of  Plants,  and  gives  a  fair  idea 
of  the  insect  and  its  work.  As  is  well 
known,  the  moths  first  appear  in  Spring, 
having  passed  the  Winter  in  cocoons. 
The  first  moths  appear  about  when  apple 
blossoms  fall,  and  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  or  even  longer,  they  continue  to 
emerge.  In  a  short  time  after  coming 
from  the  cocoons,  these  moths  lay  their 
eggs,  which  soon  hatch  and  produce  the 
insects,  which  begin  to  eat  the  fruit.  A 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Pumps  water  without  any  atten¬ 
tion  or  oxpenso  for 


RRIGATION. 

Rig  Increase  In  Crops 
Independent  of  Rain. 
Higher  Prices. 

Early  Crops. 


POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


_  -Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

Head  5  c»h.  In  stamps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  caf 
alogue  100  styles  of  single  and  double  oak-tannea 
Leather  Harness  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  W®  can  wive  you  rjoaeT, 

JUNG  HARNESS  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
ai»  Church  St.,  Owego,  h.  Y. 


The  Future  of 

Children 

A  child’s  life  may  be 
blighted  by  the  diseases  of 
youth,  such  as  Rickets, 
which  is  characterized  by 
weak  bones  or  crooked 
spine,  and  inability  to  stand 
or  walk  steadiiy,  or  Maras¬ 
mus,  that  wasting  disease 
characterized  by  paleness 
and  emaciation,  or  Scrofula, 
a  constitutional  disease  of 
the  glands  and  neck. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

of  pure  Cod-Liver  Oil  with  Hypo- 
phosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda  will 
prevent  and  cure  these  diseases, 
it  supplies  just  the  materia!  needed 
to  form  strong  bones,  rich  red 
blood  and  solid  flesh.  It  will  also 
reach  the  infant  through  the  moth¬ 
er’s  milk,  and  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  both. 

At  all  druggists ;  50c.  and  $1  00 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists,  New  York. 


Binder  Twine 


Farmers  wanted  as  agents 
AUGUST  POST, 
Moulton,  -  -  Iowa 


THE  WHEEL  OF  TIME 

W  for  all  time  its  the 

Metal  Wheel. 

We  make  them  in  all  sizes  and  vari¬ 
eties,  TO  FIT  AN  Y  AXLE.  Any 
height,  any  width  of  tire  desired. 
Our  wheels  are  either  direct  or 
stagger  spoke.  Can  FIT  YOUR 
WAGON  perfectly  without  chaime. 

WO  BREAKING  DOWN. 

•No  drylnz  out.  No  resetting  tires.  Cheap 

tioottuse  they  endure.  Send  for  cats. 


We  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  dll.)  Metal  Wheel  Go. 


MINOR’S  FLUID 

Sheep  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

Low  in  price,  but  high  in  quality. 
Send  for  testimonials  and  prices. 

W.  E.  MINOR  dfc  CO., 

Cbauiplain  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


“SWIMBATH” 


•j*  -■  * 


Sheep  Dipping  Powder 


istroys  fly,  lice,  ticks  and 
sheep,  cattle,  horses  and 
aluable  cure  for  scab. 


(PATENTED) 

prevents  and  destroys 
all  parasites,  on  she“ 
dogs.  An  Invalua —  — - 

Easily  prepared,  easily  used.  Most  eco¬ 
nomical.  Perfoct  satisfaction  guaranteed 
If  usod  as  directed.  On  receipt  of  »1 
sulticlent  powder  for  20  gallons  of  dip* 
will  bo  delivered  free. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 


THET0BACC0  WAREHOUSING  AND  TRADING  CO. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


25-gallon  pkt.,  50c.;  100-gallon  pkt.,  $2. 

If  druggist  cannot  supply  send  $1.75  for  100-gallon 
pkt.  to  J.  D.  MERCER,  68  Murray  St..  New  York. 
Premiums  to  Patrons.  Get  Pamphlet 
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According  to  the  estimates  of  naturalists,  each 
baby  robin  requires  for  its  proper  maintenance  about 
14  inches  of  tender  angleworms  every  day.  Assuming 
the  usual  number  of  nestlings  as  four,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robin  must  provide  56  inches  of  angleworms  daily 
for  their  progeny,  in  addition  to  their  own  bill  of  fare. 
It  will  be  seen  that  both  father  and  mother  must  be 
good  providers,  and  they  are  certainly  examples  of 
tireless  industry.  Anyone  who  is  fond  of  arithmetical 
problems  may  calculate  how  many  miles  of  angle- 
worms  are  yearly  consumed  by  the  robin  crop  of  the 
United  States. 

* 

During  the  past  week  the  oleo  fight  in  Congress 
took  a  new  turn.  Mr.  Wadsworth,  of  New  York,  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  measure  which  was  designed  to  cut 
off  the  Grout  bill.  This  drops  the  10-cent  tax  feature, 
and  makes  certain  regulations  for  packing  and  mark¬ 
ing  the  oleo.  The  Agricultural  Committee  wrangled 
over  this  bill,  the  majority  demanding  the  original 
Grout  bill.  The  House  is  evidently  ready  to  pa'ss  that 
measure,  but  the  oleo  men  hope  to  control  the  com¬ 
mittees.  It  is  a  shame  that  two  New  York  Congress¬ 
men,  Payne  and  Wadsworth,  are  at  the  head  of  these 
committees  and  working  for  oleo. 

• 

Our  California  friend,  on  page  382,  shows  how  it  is 
too  easy  to  dispose  of  the  San  Jos§  scale  in  that 
glorious  climate.  The  little  ladybug  does  the  busi¬ 
ness  without  calling  for  any  appropriation  or  issuing 
any  bulletins.  Let  no  eastern  fruit  grower  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  this  statement.  The  ladybug  will  not  live 
through  our  Winters.  She  has  been  tried  and  found 
lacking  in  furs.  It  will  also  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  the  San  Josd  scale  is  harmless,  and  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  left  alone.  It  i's  a  dangerous  pest,  and,  like 
all  such  things,  is  easiest  killed  as  a  baby.  That  is 
why  the  fumigation  of  nursery  stock  should  be  de¬ 
manded. 

* 

A  correspondent  on  page  389  refers  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  land  titles  in  Cuba.  The  same  trouble  ap¬ 
pears  to  exist,  even  in  greater  degree,  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  It  is  said  that  more  than  half  the  occupied  area 
of  the  Archipelago  is  in  dispute,  including  great  tracts 
of  improved  agricultural  land  and  improved  property 
in  the  heart  of  Manila.  The  newly-appointed  Philip¬ 
pine  Commission  will  have  to  take  up  this  problem  at 
once.  It  would  certainly  appear  unwise  for  inex¬ 
perienced  purchasers  to  buy  property  in  any  of  our 
new  dependencies,  until  there  is  assurance  of  un¬ 
clouded  titles.  Indeed,  some  of  our  citizens  hold  that 
Uncle  Sam  himself  would  find  it  difficult  to  read  his 
own  title  clear  to  that  newly-acquired  real  estate  of 
his. 

• 

Chicago  has  proved  her  character  as  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  city  in  many  ways,  but  her  government  has  been 
furiously  assailed  as  incompetent,  extravagant  and 
dishonest.  But  this  city,  so  commonly  represented 
by  the  opposition  to  the  government  as  utterly  bad, 
has  set  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  everywhere, 
and  wholly  in  favor  of  the  helpless  citizens.  After  the 
first  day  of  July  next  every  article  of  food  is  to  be 
labeled  and  sold  for  what  it  actually  is.  The  right  of 
the  citizen  to  make,  offer  and  sell,  or  to  buy,  just 
what  he  may  wish,  is  fully  recognized,  but  he  is  to 
be  protected  against  fraud  in  every  way.  Oleomar¬ 
garine  is  to  be  labeled  precisely  for  what  it  is  in  its 
proportionate  ingredients;  milk  that  has  been  doc¬ 
tored  is  to  carry  its  character  conspicuously;  medi¬ 
cines  are  to  show  exactly  of  what  they  are  composed, 
and  canned  cream  is  to  have  its  proportion  of  fat 


shown.  In  fact,  the  purchaser  and  consumer  are  fully 
protected  against  fraud,  and  they  must  be  conspic¬ 
uously  informed  of  the  character  of  what  they  pay 
their  money  for.  At  last  right  and  justice  in  this  re¬ 
spect  are  to  be  insured  to  the  consumer  in  Chicago. 

* 

Dr.  Murphy,  President  of  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Health,  is  reported  in  the  New  York  Herald  as  say¬ 
ing  that  he  will  take  legal  measures  to  prevent  the 
withholding  the  regular  supply  of  milk  from  New 
York  City.  The  writer  is  interested  in  the  production 
of  milk.  We  have  bills  yet  due  for  milk  delivered  to 
New  York  dealers  four  years  ago.  We  are  now  pat¬ 
ronizing  a  farmers’  cooperative  creamery.  By  what 
process  of  law  is  President  Murphy  to  compel  us  to 
repeat  the  experience  of  four  years  ago?  We  invite 
him  to  begin  his  legal  processes  without  delay.  We 
beg  to  remind  him,  however,  that  he  could  find  a 
more  promising  field  if  he  would  turn  his  legal  search¬ 
light  on  the  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange  and  the"'' 
methods  of  its  members. 

• 

“Well,  the  calves  have  won!” 

That  is  the  remark  said  to  have  been  made  by  Con¬ 
gressman  S.  E.  Payne,  of  New  York  State,  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  ordered  him  to  do  his  duty. 
Mr.  Payne  is  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  did  the  uest  he  could  to  stifle  a  fair  ques¬ 
tion  proposed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  about 
the  composition  of  oleo.  Mr.  Payne  and  his  friends 
had  not  measured  the  strength  of  the  sentiment  for 
honest  butter  among  Congressmen.  The  oleo  men 
thought  they  had  won,  because  they  controlled  the 
leaders,  but  the  rank  and  file  refused  to  be  led.  They 
turned  on  these  “leaders”  and  led  them  right  up  to 
their  duty,  and  haltered  them  to  it  so  that  they 
couldn’t  get  away! 

“The  calves  have  won!” 

Correct!  Mr.  Payne  is  evidently  not  built  on  dairy 
lines,  either  mentally  or  physically.  He  didn’t  want 
the  calves  to  win,  it  appears;  he  would  rather  have 
his  friend,  the  painted  hog,  come  in  first.  What  a 
man  to  represent  a  dairy  disti’ict! 

• 

\  A  learned  and  responsible  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  in  a  recent  address  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  trusts  and  monopolies,  declared  that  discrim¬ 
ination  in  railroad  transportation  rates  was  the  root 
and  foundation  of  all  the  advantages  and  oppressions 
of  the  various  trusts.  While  not  committing  himself 
as  to  the  advantages  of  Government  ownership  of 
railroads,  which  in  the  eyes  or  the  law  are  nothing 
but  public  highways,  he  said  that  it  would  be  well  if 
the  Government  appointed  every  freight  agent,  as 
then  all  would  know  the  real  rates  for  transporting 
products,  and  added  that  the  ueath  penalty  would 
not  be  too  great  for  any  agent  convicted  of  making 
discriminations  in  rates.  This  is  a  strong  position, 
but  anyone  who  has  occasion  to  use  the  railroads  in 
any  capacity  as  an  individual  knows  that  the  grossest 
injustices  are  constantly  practiced.  The  farmer,  of  all 
producing  occupations,  must  bear  the  brunt  of  these 
discriminations,  paying  exorbitant  charges  on  every¬ 
thing  he  buys  and  sells,  and  getting  the  poorest  ac¬ 
commodations  that  can  be  grudgingly  doled  out.  The 
trusts  grow  fat  on  the  special  rates  granted  by  the 
railroads,  and  are  now  in  turn  capturing  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  roads  themselves.  The  time  may  be  near 
when  some  radical  measure  like  the  one  proposed  by 
the  experienced  and  far-seeing  judge  may  be  impera¬ 
tively  needed. 

* 

The  farmers  who  produce  the  milk  which  comes  to 
New  York  City  have  seen  little  of  the  great  prosperity 
which  they  read  about  in  the  papers.  They  receive 
1%  cent  per  quart  for  their  milk,  while  the  city  con¬ 
sumer  pays  more  than  three  times  as  much  for  it. 
The  farmer  owns  the  farm  and  the  stock,  takes  all 
the  business  risk,  and  yet  receives  scarcely  30  per 
cent  of  the  retail  price  of  his  product.  Unlike  the 
grain  or  hay  grower,  he  cannot  hold  his  product  if 
the  price  is  not  satisfactory,  for  it  fs  short-lived.  No 
wonder  that  the  result  of  this  is  a  general  depression 
among  milk  farmers,  and  a  fearful  shrinkage  in  farm 
values.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  70  per  cent 
of  what  the  consumer  pays  must  go  to  those  who 
merely  handle  the  milk?  Right  in  this  fact  lies  the 
germ  of  the  present  efforts  to  obtain  a  fairer  share  at 
the  farm  end.  The  farmers  do  not  desire  to  increase 
the  price  to  consumers,  but  they  do  feel  that  they 
should  receive  more  than  the  bare  30  per  cent  of  the 
price  which  is  now  doled  out  to  them.  A  little  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  city  people  ought  to -show  them 
the  justice  of  the  farmers’  position.  This  outcry 
about  a  “milk  trust”  or  a  “strike”  among  farmers  is 
both  silly  and  cruel.  The  poor  and  the  weak,  who 
know  what  it  is  to  be  under  the  thumb  of  hard  mas¬ 
ters,  should  not  be  deceived  by  the  foolish  talk  in  the 


daily  papers.  The  farmers  who  make  a  demand  for  a 
fairer  share  of  the  price  paid  for  what  they  produce 
are,  like  them,  held  down  by  hard  masters  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  their  necessities.  The  city  has  no 
just  quarrel  with  the  farmers,  but  rather  with  those 
nearer  at  hand — the  dealers  who  dictate  prices. 

• 

Not  long  since  certain  good  people  were  arguing 
that  the  fruit  business  is  sure  to  be  overdone,  because 
so  many  growers  are  planting  trees.  These  good  folks 
seem  to  think  that  every  young  tree  that  is  put  into 
the  ground  is  sure  to  grow  into  a  veteran.  There 
is  a  hard  and  rocky  road  before  each  tree.  Blights, 
bugs  and  brainless  owners  conspire  against  them,  and 
each  year  seems  to  introduce  some  new  scourge.  Mr. 
S.  D.  Willard  writes  us  as  follows  concerning  another 
tree  killer: 

We  are  just  now  fighting  the  Forest  tent-caterpillar, 
which  has  appeared  in  such  quantities  as  to  cause  much 
apprehension  in  regard  to  the  results  in  our  orchards. 
They  were  bad  last  year,  but  nothing  equal  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  We  have,  during  the  Winter  trimming,  destroyed 
probably  2,000  of  their  egg  clusters,  but  for  several  days 
past  we  have  been  destroying  them  as  found  upon  the 
bodies  and  limbs  of  our  trees;  from  100  to  200  nests  per 
day.  Of  course,  by  this  I  do  not  mean  the  tents  in 
which  are  found  the  Apple  tent-caterpillar,  as  their 
habits  are  entirely  different.  I  understand  that  they 
are  very  abundant  all  through  the  country,  and  the  in¬ 
stances  are  rare  w’here  any  attention  is  being  given 
them.  We  find  them  more  abundant  upon  the  stone 
fruits  than  on  the  apple  or  pear,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  account  for  this.  It  is  really  the  worst  fight  we 
have  ever  had  with  anything  in  the  shape  of  insect  life. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  majority  of  orchard  men  have 
given  this  but  little  attention,  and  really  are  not  advised 
as  to  the  difference  between  this  and  the  ordinary  tent- 
caterpillar.  It  certainly  is  an  awful  scourge. 

Now,  then,  where  is  the  man  who  said  that  all  these 
tree  killers  are  sent  as  a  sort  of  special  providence  to 
aid  the  man  who  is  willing  to  fight  them?  He  Is  hav¬ 
ing  his  innings  just  now. 

BREVITIES. 

Well,  boys,  I  guess  we’ll  plant  that  corn  to-day 
Off  yonder  by  the  woods;  yes,  crows  are  thick 
In  that  back  lot— ain’t  gut  no  time  to  play 
With  scarecrows— I  know  how  to  make  'em  sick. 

Now,  Johnnie,  bring  that  tar  an’  sorter  stir 
A  pint  right  in  that  pail  of  seed;  you,  Fred, 

Go  in  where  Mother  is  an’  just  ask  her 
To  let  ye  have  them  ashes  in  the  shed. 

Now  sift  the  ashes  in  an’  dry  It  out, 

That’s  right!  Now,  boys,  come  on— it’s  gettin’  late. 
See  that  old  crow?  Caw!  Caw!  Hark  at  his  shout! 

He  thinks  he’s  gut  us  now— but  you  jest  wait. 

Them  crows  are  knowin’  birds — they’re  watchin’  us, 
Let’s  set  down  here  at  this  end  of  the  row 
An’  watch  ’em— there  they  go  without  no  fuss; 

See  that  one  scratch?  He’s  found  the  corn!  Ho!  Ho! 
Don’t  like  that  tar?  Jest  see  him  spit  it  out! 

Try  one  more — Eh!  I’ll  bet  that  burned  his  tongue. 
Caw!  Caw!  That’s  right!  Your  hopes  are  up  the  spout. 

Fly  home  and  tell  your  folks  with  every  lung 
That  we  ain’t  buildin’  scarecrows  in  our  corn 
Fer  crows  to  laugh  at — tell  ’em  all  to  come 
An’  try  their  teeth  on  tar— from  early  dawn. 

Come,  boys,  let’s  plant  this  field  an’  then  go  home. 

Get  ready  for  the  census  man. 

Read  the  article  on  Mosquitoes  and  Malaria,  page  395. 
Is  our  best  apple  region  a  place  where  corn  won’t  grow? 
Remember  that  house  flies  breed  chiefly  in  horse  ma¬ 
nure. 

Why  give  the  women  folks  scrub  tools  for  their  scrub¬ 
bing  work? 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  buy  seed  of  the  Japan  Barn¬ 
yard  millet  this  year. 

It  costs  nearly  as  much  to  shoe  a  team  of  city  horses 
as  it  does  to  feed  a  farm  team. 

A  new  anti-canteen  law  Is  before  Congress.  This  one 
ought  to  hold  water  and  keep  out  wine. 

The  electric  machines  used  in  tabulating  the  census  re¬ 
turns  will,  it  Is  said,  displace  10,000  clerks. 

A  cent  of  direct  oleo  tax  is  worth  a  dollar  spent  in 
trying  to  inspect  and  prevent  fraudulent  sales. 

It  seems  that  wire  fence  telephones  are  most  useful 
in  dry  countries  and  nearly  useless  in  wet  weather. 

This  country  actually  imported  6,563  bushels  of  corn 
last  year.  Three-quarters  of  It  came  from  Mexico. 

Now,  then,  doctor,  if  you  know  of  any  worse  drugs  for 
children  than  those  found  in  an  ordinary  cigarette- 
name  them! 

“Yes,”  said  the  henpecked  husband,  as  he  assumed  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  absence  of  his  wife,  "I  am  a  proxy 
mate  principal.” 

There  are  two  sorts  of  “clean  men.”  One  always 
carries  around  the  scent  of  soap.  The  other  is  naturally 
clean,  and  does  not  stick  to  filth. 

When  you  get  older,  my  son,  you  won’t  bet  on  a  theory 
till  you  have  tried  it.  For  Nature  is  coy  and  she  likes 
to  upset  your  scheme  when  you  think  you’ve  applied  it. 

Mr.  Buckman  says  on  the  first  page,  that  he  knows  he 
doesn’t  know  so  much  about  apples  as  he  did  15  years 
ago.  That  frank  confession  speaks  of  much  accumulated 
wisdom. 

Last  year  this  country  is  said  to  have  exported  more 
meat  products,  leaving  out  lamb  and  mutton,  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  The  amount  was  nearly 
$200,000,000,  and  the  foundation  of  all  this  trade  was  the 
corn  crop. 
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Events  of  the  W eek. 


DOMESTIC.— The  bursting  of  a  fly  wheel  in  a  paper 
factory  at  Spring  Grove,  Pa.,  May  16,  killed  one  man 

and  injured  another . Rioting  continues  in  St. 

Louis,  Mo.,  in  consequence  of  the  street  car  strikes. 
May  18,  three  employees  of  the  Transit  Company  were 
shot,  one  fatally,  and  several  others  were  injured.  May 
23.  a  policeman  guarding  a  car  was  killed  by  a  shot  from 
some  one  in  the  attacking  mob.  A  conductor  and  a 

child  were  also  fatally  hurt . The  Board  of 

Health  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  declares  that  bubonic 
plague  exists  in  the  city,  and  though  they  do  not  fear 

its  spread,  rigid  precautions  are  being  taken . A 

severe  earthquake  occurred  in  Mexico,  May  16,  causing 
much  damage  along  the  coast.  It  was  followed  by  a 

tidal  wave . Charges  of  gross  extravagance  are 

being  made  in  connection  with  the  fitting  out  of  the 
transport  Sumner.  The  original  cost  of  the  vessel  was 
$160,000,  and  repairs  and  equipment,  $652,218.89,  making  the 
total  cost  of  putting  the  vessel  into  commission  $812,218.89. 

The  Sumner  accommodates  773  enlisted  men . 

May  21,  lightning  struck  the  main  lighthouse  at  Sandy 
Hook,  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  and  wrecked  its  electri¬ 
cal  mechanism . It  is  reported  that  part  of  the 

coffee  on  the  ship  Taylor,  supposed  to  be  infected  with 
bubonic  plague  last  Autumn,  was  sent  to  Chicago,  and 
that  20,000  bags  were  roasted  and  sold  in  New  York. 

.  .  .  .  The  State  Department  received  the  Boer  peace 
envoys  on  May  21,  but  announced  that  the  United  States 
would  not  offer  any  interference  in  South  Africa.  .... 
Francis  Truth,  the  Boston  “divine  healer,.”  has  been  in¬ 
dicted  by  the  United  States  Grand  Jury  on  seven  bills, 
aggregating  20  counts,  for  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 

CONGRESS.— May  17,  the  House  passed  a  River  and 
Harbor  bill  appropriating  $400,000  for  improvements. 

.  .  .  .  May  21,  the  House  passed  the  bill  prohibiting 
inter-State  commerce  in  convict-made  goods.  The  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  filed  its  report 
on  the  recently-reported  anti-trust  amendment  and  bill. 
It  says  that  the  measures  were  drawn  for  political  effect. 
....  The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  21  to  28,  refused  to  take 
up  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill . The  House  lead¬ 

ers  have  decided  to  reduce  the  war  taxes  at  the  next 

session . May  23,  the  postal  frauds  in  Cuba 

were  the  chief  subject  discussed  in  the  House . 

The  Anti-Canteen  bill  will  be  favorably  reported  to  the 
House,  with  provisions  broadened  to  cover  all  premises 
used  or  owned  by  the  Government. 

PHILIPPINES.— A  naval  court  of  inquiry  is  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  shooting  of  a  Filipino  by  Capt.  McGowan,  of 
the  Monadnock,  November  21  last,  and  his  alleged  failure 

to  report  the  incident . May  19,  500  insurgents 

ambushed  80  American  scouts  near  Aquasan,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Mindanao.  The  Americans  routed 
them,  killing  53.  The  American  loss  was  two  killed  and 

three  wounded . The  Philippine  Island  railway 

company  is  preparing  to  force  the  United  States  to  pay 
it  $600,000  for  damage  done  to  its  line  by  Filipinos.  .  .  . 
The  American  troops  were  recently  repulsed  at  Cotto- 
batto,  Mindanao,  and  a  larger  force  is  being  sent  to 
punish  the  insurgents.  There  was  a  sharp  fight  May  14 
at  Agusan,  in  which  the  enemies'  loss  was  52. 

CUBA.— May  17,  it  was  reported  by  one  of  the  detectives 
working  on  the  Neely  embezzlement  case  that  the  real 
steal  has  been  the  sale  of  counterfeit  stamps,  which,  it 
is  alleged,  were  made  at  the  Neely  printing  establish¬ 
ment  at  Muncie,  Ind.  It  is  asserted  that  almost  $2,000,000 
of  bogus  stamps  were  printed  and  distributed  to  Cuban 
postmasters.  Neely  was  again  arrested  in  New  York 
May  22,  in  a  civil  suit  brought  by  the  United  States  to 
recover  $45,375.25.  He  was  sent  to  Ludlow  Street  jail, 
in  default  of  $50,000  ball. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— May  12,  the  Boers 
made  a  determined  attack  on  Mafeking.  They  fell  into 
a  trap,  and  Commandant  Eloff  (President  Kruger’s 
grandson),  was  captured,  with  a  number  of  others,  and 
about  50  Boers  wrere  killed.  Gen.  Buller  continues  to  ad¬ 
vance,  and  Gen.  Hunter  has  invaded  Transvaal  terri¬ 
tory.  May  18,  news  was  received  of  the  relief  of  Mafe¬ 
king,  which  has  been  besieged  by  the  Boers  since  Octo¬ 
ber  last.  There  have  been  constant  assaults,  a  heavy 
bombardment,  frequent  fires,  and  constant  dangers  from 
explosive  mines.  The  British  force  of  1,200  was  largely  out¬ 
numbered,  but  the  brilliant  leadership  of  Col.  Baden-Pow- 
eli  offset  this.  A  large  number  of  women  and  children  were 
in  the  town,  and  sickness  and  starvation  have  been  rife  for 
months.  May  23,  after  a  sharp  fight,  Lord  Roberts  de¬ 
feated  the  Boers  at  the  Rhenoster  River . Con¬ 

sul  General  Mason,  at  Berlin,  reports  that  German  trade 
enmity  is  growing,  and  that  harsh  measures  are  pro¬ 
jected  against  the  United  States.  It  is  probable  that 
much  higher  duties  will  be  demanded  against  American 
products. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— United  States  Ambassador 
Porter  and  United  States  Commissioner  General  Peck 
participated,  May  17,  in  the  exercises  of  turning  over  to 
the  exposition  authorities  the  agricultural  exhibit,  known 
as  the  American  Corn  Kitchen,  for  demonstrating  the 
use  of  corn  as  food.  The  kitchen  was  planned  by  Col. 
Clark  E.  Carr,  of  Illinois. 

May  17,  a  hot  east  wind  brought  myriads  of  small 
beetles  to  Altoona  and  Chester,  Pa.,  and  their  vicinities, 
swarming  everywhere.  They  were  evidently  some  va¬ 
riety  of  the  blister  beetles,  as  they  caused  a  smarting 
sensation,  followed  by  a  blister,  if  crushed  on  the  skin. 

Gideon  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  of  Hanover, 
Pa.,  has  adopted  resolutions  condemning  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  demanding 
Secretary  Hamilton’s  resignation. 

Grasshoppers  have  appeared  in  great  numbers  in  sev¬ 
eral  sections  of  Mississippi,  and  are  reported  as  causing 
much  damage. 

The  American  Farmers'  Union  was  incorporated  at 
Springfield,  Ill.,  May  15,  the  incorporators  being  John  G. 
Redmond,  Jacob  Grimes  and  John  F.  McGee,  all  influ¬ 
ential  farmers  of  Vermillion  County.  Mr.  Redmond  is 
the  temporary  president  and  general  organizer,  and  Mr. 
Grimes  will  act  as  general  secretary  and  treasurer  until 
permanent  organization  is  effected,  with  headquarters  in 


Danville.  President  Redmond  said  that  the  purposes  of 
the  organization  are  to  unite  the  interests  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class,  and  to  control  the  prices  of  farm  products.  A 
similar  organization  is  being  formed  in  the  Dakotas, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  under  the  name,  Farmer  In¬ 
dustrial  Union,  which  will  co-operate  with  the  American 
Farmers’  Union. 

It  is  reported  that  a  Chicago  syndicate  is  negotiating 
for  80  acres  of  hilly  land  near  Faribault,  Minn.,  on  which 
to  establish  runs  for  Belgian  hares.  The  idea  is  to  breed 
these  hares  largely  for  market. 

It  is  reported  that  the  canker-worm  is  causing  great 


to  do.” — Chicago  Record. 


damage  in  Illinois  apple  orchards.  The  damage  is  said 
to  be  especially  heavy  in  Clay  County. 

Reports  from  Montgomery,  Macoupin  and  Christian 
counties,  Ill.,  say  that  the  wheat  crop  will  be  a  failure 
there,  owing  to  Hessian  fly.  Farmers  are  plowing  up 
the  devastated  fields,  and  planting  corn. 

A  jury  in  the  Federal  Court  at  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  May 
18,  gave  W.  Q.  Richards,  a  cattleman  of  southern  Texas, 
a  judgment  for  $11,819  against  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  Company  for  damages  to  three  trainloads  of  cattle 
in  transit  to  Reece,  Kan.  A  bridge  burned  in  front  of 
the  train,  delaying  them,  and  over  200  of  the  animals 
were  dead  when  they  reached  their  destination.  The 
plaintiff  claimed  $15,000. 

Glanders  is  reported  in  many  places  in  the  Texas 
Panhandle,  and  the  State  Veterinarian  is  investigating  it. 

The  horse  cannery  at  Linnton,  Ore.,  is  now  packing 
Indian  ponies  gathered  upon  the  reservations  belonging 
to  Yakima  Indians.  The  animals  sell  for  $2.50  each. 

May  23,  the  German  Reichstag  passed  the  Meat  Inspec¬ 
tion  bill.  Ambassador  White  says  that  in  its  present  form 
'.he  bill  is  more  unfavorable  than  originally. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  CUBA. 

I  note  on  page  275  the  statement  that  Cuban  colonists 
are  suffering  great  hardships.  I  thought  that  Cuba  was 
a  land  of  extra  fertility,  healthful  and  delightful  climate, 
and  one  would  think  no  hardships  could  enter  there, 
where  tropical  and  Summer  vegetation  is  perpetual. 
Have  you  any  subscribers  in  Cuba,  who  will  give  the 
actual  facts  of  what  can  be  or  is  being  done,  without 
any  artificial  colorings?  I,  and  I  think  many  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers,  would  like  to  see  an  honest  write-up  of  the 
country,  just  what  can  be  and  is  being  done,  and  how 
much  money  there  is  in  it.  h.  p.  n. 

The  following  extract  is  made  from  a  private  letter 
written  to  a  friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y.: 

Yes,  I  intend  to  stay  here,  and  am  trying  to  buy 
some  land,  on  which  to  plant  an  orange  grove,  but  It 


Uncle  Sam:  “Break  it  wide  open,  William.”  Ohio  State  Journal. 


appears  to  be  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  make 
a  purchase,  or  even  to  rent  land.  Two  men  arrived 
here  from  Boston,  Mass.,  with  300  purebred  chickens, 
to  start  a  chicken  farm,  and  they  have  been  looking 
ever  since  for  a  place  to  begin  business,  but  so  far  in 
vain.  The  Cubans  will  tell  you  one  thing  to-day  and 
another  thing  to-morrow.  They  are  fairly  friendly  to 
your  face,  but  they  are  very  suspicious,  nevertheless, 
and  the  latter  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  that  the 
American  authority  has  to  contenu  with.  The  natives 
can  hardly  be  blamed  when  the  corrupt  rulership  that 
they  had  to  endure,  is  considered — it  simply  bred  sus¬ 
picion  to  the  bone. 

Recently  I  went  out  to  Ceiba  del  Agua,  about  30 


miles  southwest  from  Havana,  to  look  at  a  10-acre 
tract  of  land.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  bright 
outlook  of  the  country.  I  passed  one  quite  large  bee 
farm — bees  kept  in  boxes,  all  painted  in  different 
bright  colors,  and  kept  under  banana  trees.  I  also 
noticed  about  15  new  habitations,  built  of  new  lumber, 
in  the  style  of  the  southern  negro  cottages,  but  with 
galvanized  iron  roofs,  or  else  thatched  with  palm 
leaves,  which  they  claim  make  the  best  roofs.  Much 
tobacco  is  cultivated;  in  fact,  it  seems  that  is  all  that 
the  Cubans  raise;  just  what  they  live  on,  I  don’t  know. 
Well,  the  land  that  we  went  to  look  at  is  about  1% 
mile  from  the  railroad  station,  and  the  road  leading 
out  to  it  simply  frightened  me,  as  ft  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  get  an  American  wagonload  through. 
But  the  land  seems  rich,  if  high  weeds  are  any  indi¬ 
cation.  The  weeds  are  five  feet  and  higher,  and  the 
ground  is  soft  and  mellow,  like  walking  on  moss.  I 
don’t  believe  that  I  will  interest  myself  in  this  land, 
but  some  other  persons  who  were  with  me,  may.  1 
think  I  can  find  something  better  near  some  river  or 
lake,  and  intend  to  go  out  soon  again.  There  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  lying  idle  all  over, 
and  yet  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to  get  possession 
People  in  the  States  cannot  realize  it.  It  appears  a 
good  deal  of  land  can  be  considered  “No  man’s  land.” 
Ages  ago  the  Spanish  government  granted  it  to  cer¬ 
tain  individuals,  who  drew  a  circle  and  claimed  every¬ 
thing  around  it  for  10  miles;  some  of  these  tracts  have 
come  down  to  date,  with  the  heirs  died  out.  What 
they  need  down  here,  especially  't'he  Americans,  is 
“squatter’s  right.”  I  am  glad  that  Gen.  Wood  has 
created  a  commission  to  modify  the  laws  and  taxa¬ 
tion,  both  are  now  about  as  the  Spaniards  left  them, 
and  to  Americans,  they  often  prove  exasperating,  to 
say  the  least.  I  think  in  a  few  short  years  there  will 
be  many  of  the  blessings  down  here  that  the  people 
now  enjoy  in  the  States,  and  it  will  be  a  good  place 
to  live  in.  But  then  there  will  also  be  trouble.  My 
opinion  is  that  this  will  become  a  regular  rich  man’s 
country;  all  the  millionaires  will  acquire  estates  down 
here,  and  spend  their  Winters— a  few  of  the  rigid 
Winters  up  there  is  enough  to  satisfy  any  man — and 
then  it  will  be  no  more  a  poor  man’s  paradise,  as  you 
know  the  rich  and  poor  cannot  now  live  in  harmony, 
not  since  the  latter  put  on  his  “thinking  cap.” 


ShIPPING  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES  BY 
CO-OPERATION. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago  Cobden,  Ill.,  originated 
what  is  known  as  the  Granger  system  of  fruit  ship¬ 
ping.  The  system  has  been  adopted  by  several  hun¬ 
dred  associations,  in  as  many  places,  from  New  Or¬ 
leans  to  Chicago.  The  system  is  largely  based  on  the 
fact  that  railroads  will  make  lower  l'Rtes  to  an  aggre¬ 
gation  of  shippers,  than  to  individuals.  Where  socie¬ 
ties  do  all  the  loading  and  unloading  of  cars,  and 
appoint  a  shipping  and  a  receiving  agent,  they  re¬ 
ceive  the  lowest  rate  of  all.  In  this  way  the  railroads 
are  relieved  from  the  trouble  of  dealing  with  a  large 
number  of  individuals,  and  the  expense  of  billing. 
The  growers  at  a  given  point  organize  a  society,  elect 
officers,  and  in  some  instances  incorporate  under  the 
laws  of  the  State.  They  appoint  some  one  of  their 
number  for  a  manager,  who  has  charge  of  the  ship¬ 
ping,  engages  cars,  hires  men  to  check  the  packages 
at  the  farmers’  wagons,  oversees  the  men  who  take 
them  from  the  teamsters’  hands,  and  places  them 
properly  in  the  cars,  giving  each  driver  a  receipt  for 
the  contents  of  his  wagon.  A  force  of  clerks  in  the 
office  takes  the  stubs  of  the  receipts,  and  enters  them 
on  a  printed  and  ruled  manifest  sheet  provided  for 
that  purpose.  A  manifest  is  made  for  each  car,  and 
is  sent  with  it.  Before  sending,  an  impression  is 
taken  on  a  copying  press  in  a  booK  kept  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Thus  a  record  is  kept  of  everything  shipped. 
The  car,  when  filled,  is  started  for  its  destination,  and 
consigned  to  the  society’s  agent  at  that  place.  He  is 
generally  notified  by  wire  of  the  number  of  cars,  and 
when  they  will  arrive.  He  meets  them  at  the  depot 
with  a  force  of  roustabouts,  who  open  the  cars,  take 
out  and  pile  the  consignments  of  the  different’  com¬ 
mission  houses  where  clerks  can  count  and  take  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  teamsters  who  haul  to  the  store. 

The  manager  pays  the  railroad  the  freight  charges, 
by  the  car.  His  clerks  compile  a  list  of  the  packages 
in  all  the  cars,  and  collect  a  pro  rata  charge  on  each 
package  from  the  merchant;  also  an  additional  tax 
great  enough  to  cover  cost  of  loading,  unloading,  tele¬ 
grams,  salaries,  etc.  The  merchant  makes  returns, 
not  to  the  society,  but  to  each  individual  shipper 
whose  name  is  on  the  boxes,  sending  him  an  account 
of  sale  balanced  by  check  for  amount  of  gross  sale; 
deducting  freight,  commission  and  cartage.  If  the 
shipper’s  returns  are  for  a  less  number  of  boxes  than 
his  account,  he  applies  to  the  manager,  who  examines 
his  records,  and  if  the  claim  is  correct,  forwards  it  to 
the  unloader,  who  traces  it  out,  and  if  delivered  to 
merchant,  he  pays  for  it.  If  not,  the  loss  is  paid  by 
the  society  out  of  a  fund  kept  for  that  purpose.  If  a 
car  is  burned  or  destroyed  in  transit,  claim  is  made 
to  the  railroad,  which  pays  for  it.  Thus,  out  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  packages  shipped,  only  a  very  small  per 
cent  is  lost.  Almost  every  day  in  the  year  some¬ 
thing  is  being  shipped  from  here.  In  the  Spring,  rhu¬ 
barb,  asparagus,  spinach,  followed  by  the  small  fruits, 
then  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  melons,  squash,  peaches’ 
apples,  pears,  and  from  Fall  to  Spring  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  barrels  of  sweet  potatoes  in  frost-proof  cars. 
The  manager  is  continually  looking  for  markets,  and 
is  in  receipt  of  wires  from  a  wide  circle  of  cities.  Our 
products  are  shipped  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Cleveland,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  to  Boston,  New  York,  Pittsburg  and  Omaha. 

Cobden,  Ill.  t.  e.  Goodrich. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

JEALOUS  OP  THE  JUDGE. 

Ma’s  ’lected  jestice  of  the  peace,  an’  Pa 
has  got  a  case 

Of  what  you’d  think  was  rheumatiz  a 
drawin’  up  his  face; 

Jest  sets  around  an’  cusses  at  the  cruel 
hand  of  fate 

That  led  him  here  to  settle  in  this  wimmen- 
suf’rin’  State. 

He  talks  about  the  crowin’  hens  an’  what 
they  call  advance, 

A  crowdin’  men  folks  from  the  right  to 
wear  the  honored  pants, 

An’  says  the  time’s  a  cornin’  fast  when 
men’ll  be  but  slaves— 

Be  ruled  by  tyrant  wimmen  from  their 
cradles  to  their  graves. 

Ma  laughs  to  hear  him  goin’  on,  an’  some¬ 
times  says  she’d  ort 

To  sock  him  with  a  heavy  fine  fur  sich 
contempt  o’  court, 

An’  tells  him  he  had  better  stop  an’  mind 
his  p’s  and  q’s 

Or  her  official  dignity  ’ll  h’ist  him  from  his 
shoes. 

An’  then  she’ll  spank  his  ol’  bald  head 
with  sort  o’  lovin’  hand 
An’  say  there  ain’t  a  better  man  in  all  this 
Western  land, 

An’  that  in  all  domestic  things  he  yit  kin 
be  the  boss, 

An’  Pa  he’ll  heave  a  sigh  an’  say  he’ll  try 
to  bear  the  cross. 

I  pity  Pa  a-goin’  ’round  with  sich  a  achin’ 
face 

An’  actin’  like  he  was  a  strange  trespasser 
on  the  place; 

Jest  cuts  me  like  a  weepon  every  time  I 
hear  him  sigh, 

But  Ma  says  he’ll  recover  from  his  tan¬ 
trums  by  an’  by. 

I  know  jest  what’s  a  ailin’  him;  it’s  only 
jealousy, 

It  rips  the  stitchin’  of  his  pride  to  Agger 
out  that  she 

Will  be  “her  honor”  an’  “the  court,”  an’ 
sort  o’  rule  the  town, 

While  he’ll  be  what  he  alius  was— jest 
plain  ol’  Jimmy  Brown. 

—Denver  Post. 

* 

A  woman  at  Baltimore  was  recently 
killed  by  a  needle  wnich  she  swallowed 
in  a  piece  of  pie.  One  of  the  newspaper 
comments  on  this  mischance  is  to  the 
effect  that  such  an  accident  warns  us 
that,  after  sewing  the  lid  on  a  pie,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  baking  it,  the  needle  should 
be  carefully  removed. 

* 

Indian  Territory  purposes  sending  a 
woman  as  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Philadelphia. 
She  is  Miss  Ida  Bennett  Miller,  a  quar¬ 
ter-blood  Choctaw,  whose  father  is  a 
wealthy  Choctaw  physician.  Miss  Miller 
sat  as  a  proxy  in  the  delegate  conven¬ 
tion  held  at  Purcell,  I.  T.  She  is  said 
to  have  made  a  study  of  National  poli¬ 
tics. 

A  young  boy  in  Jersey  City  recently 
murdered  another  boy,  the  crime  being 
calculated  and  committed  in  cold  blood. 
According  to  his  mother’s  statement,  the 
young  criminal  was  in  the  habit  of 
smoking  as  many  as  10  packets  of  cigar¬ 
ettes  a  day.  Apart  from  the  physical 
and  moral  deterioration  thus  produced, 
think  of  the  absolute  wastefulness,  since, 
at  the  lowest  price,  this  indulgence  must 
have  cost  $3.50  per  week,  or  the  entire 
earnings  of  sucb  a  boy,  if  he  were  will¬ 
ing  to  work.  The  murder  was  commit¬ 
ted  for  purposes  of  robbery.  It  is  no¬ 
ticeable  that,  during  recent  years,  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  boy  criminals  whose  mis¬ 
doing  has  shocked  the  community,  have 
been  described  as  inveterate  cigarette 
smokers. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  who  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  visit  to  Paris,  declares 
that  the  one  great  difference  between 
French  and  American  life  which  im¬ 
pressed  her  most  strongly  was  the  in¬ 
tense  economy  prevailing  abroad.  She 
came  back  with  the  feeling  that  Amer¬ 
icans  do  not  understand  the  bare  mean¬ 


ing  of  economy.  In  French  housekeep¬ 
ing  absolutely  nothing  is  thrown  away. 
Food  is  bought  in  carefully  calculated 
portions ;  there  is  nothing  left  over; 
nothing  to  hand  to  a  tramp,  or  to  give  to 
a  dog.  There  is  sufficient  for  everyone, 
out  no  more.  Meat  is  very  dear  in 
France,  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  it 
be  both  purchased  and  cooked  carefully. 
The  lavish  joints  and  blanket-like  sir¬ 
loin  steaks  cooked  by  American  house¬ 
wives  would  seem  the  maddest  extrava¬ 
gance  to  French  housekeepers  of  similar 
position.  In  this  New  World,  we  are  too 
strongly  inclined  to  confound  economy 
with  meanness;  everything  is  on  a  lav- 
isn  scale.  The  foreigner  is  not  ashamed 
of  his  economies,  and  appears  to  feel  no 
hardship  in  them. 

* 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  homeopathic 
physicians  in  Chicago,  it  was  stated  that 
41  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  public 
schools  suffer  from  eye  or  ear  troubles, 
and  this  was  blamed  on  the  bad  founda¬ 
tion  of  their  education.  “This  working 
of  perforated  cardboard,  threading  of 
fine  needles  and  stringing  of  tiny  glass 
beads  is  injurious,”  said  a  woman  phy¬ 
sician.  In  discussing  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  mothers  one  of  the  doctors  said: 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  ills  from  which 
children  suffer  are  brought  on  by  lack  of 
the  mother’s  care  in  clothing  and  feeding 
them.  During  the  last  six  months  I  have 
had  three  children,  each  under  one  year 
old,  who  had  been  attacked  by  scurvy. 
From  physicians  I  have  learned  that  there 


have  been  many  cases  of  this  disease  in 
this  city  recently.  Years  ago  we  under¬ 
stood  that  scurvy  was  to  be  found  only  on 
shipboard  and  as  the  result  of  poor  food 
and  lack  of  sanitary  arrangements.  Yet 
it  is  here  in  Chicago.  It  is  not  hereditary 
and  it  is  in  our  best  families.  There  is 
only  one  reason  for  it— the  children  have 
been  given  food  that  generated  the  disease; 
they  have  not  been  cared  for  properly. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  it  was 
said  that  artificial  foods,  which  make 
children  fat,  but  do  not  strengthen  them, 
are  in  great  degree  responsible  for  such 
diseases  as  scurvy.  A  strong  argument 
was  made  against  the  use  of  condensed 
milk  as  food  for  children. 

* 

Some  new  shirt  waists  seen  recently 
were  exceedingly  suggestive  of  sack¬ 
cloth,  the  material  being  a  coarse  crash 
with  a  semi-transparent  mesh.  They 
were  trimmed  with  bands  of  white  linen 
embroidery,  and  were  stylish-looking,  in 
spite  of  (or  perhaps  because  of)  their 
coarse  texture.  Grass  linen,  which 
combines  with  exquisite  sheerness  ..nd 
transparency  the  brownish  hue  of  un¬ 
bleached  flax,  is  a  very  handsome  ma¬ 
terial  either  for  waists  or  wash  dresses. 
A  dark-haired  girl  with  bright  brunette 
coloring  who  doesn’t  like  to  wear  a 


white  frock  because,  as  she  asserts,  she 
looks  “perfectly  black”  in  it,  would  do 
well  to  choose  grass  linen,  made  up  over 
pnmrose  yellow  or  peach  pink.  The 
lining  should  be  a  nice  smooth  quality  of 
lawn.  The  skirt  should  be  made  entire¬ 
ly  separate  from  the  lining,  which, 
though  sewn  into  the  same  waistband,  is 
practically  a  separate  skirt,  finished  at 
the  bottom  with  a  ruffle.  The  waist  will 
fit  better  if  the  lining  is  stitched  with 
the  material  into  the  seams.  Fine 
Torchon  lace — not  the  coarse  trimming 
so  often  seen  on  underwear,  but  what  is 
called  “real”  Torchon — is  a  pretty  trim¬ 
ming  for  grass  lawn,  or  it  may  be  trim¬ 
med  with  narrow  lace  beading,  through 
which  very  narrow  black  ribbon  velvet 
is  run.  This  black  velvet,  about  the 
Same  width  as  baby  ribbon,  or  a  little 
wider,  is  very  much  used  this  season  as 
a  trimming  for  wash  frocks. 

* 

One  of  the  New  York  daily  papers 
has  been  discussing,  lately,  the  deca¬ 
dence  of  shortcake.  Several  correspond¬ 
ents  have  declared  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  honest  old-fashioned  strawberry 
shortcake  at  any  New  York  restaurant. 
The  variety  usually  served  has  for  its 
foundation  sheets  of  sponge  cake,  where¬ 
as  the  real  shortcake  is  a  rich  biscuit 
dough.  In  defence  of  the  restaurant 
article  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
biscuit  shortcake  is  eaten  as  soon  as  it 
is  baked;  it  loses  its  fresh,  crisp  rich¬ 
ness  by  keeping.  The  restaurant  short¬ 
cake  cannot  be  served  as  soon  as  it 
comes  out  oi  the  oven;  it  must  be  of  a 
class  that  does  not  deteriorate  by  keep¬ 
ing,  and  for  such  use  the  sponge  cake  is 
the  better  of  the  two.  Here  is  a  recipe 
given  by  one  correspondent  for  the  old- 
fashioned  article: 

One  pint  flour,  one-half  teaspoonful  salt, 
one  large  tablespoonful  butter,  one  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoonful  baking  powder,  half  pint 
sweet  milk.  Mix  into  a  soft  dough  (with 
a  spoon)  and  bake  in  well-heated  oven  for 
about  15  minutes.  Put  the  dough  in  a  but¬ 
tered  round  pan  with  straight  sides  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter. 

Before  mixing  the  cake  have  two  quarts 
berries,  hulled  and,  if  necessary,  washed, 
and  well  drained  of  water.  When  the  cake 
is  done  break  it  in  two  parts  or  layers 
with  a  silver  fork,  butter  the  inner  part 
of  the  bottom  of  the  cake  and  cover  it  well 
with  strawberries,  crushed  a  little  and  well 
sugared.  Then  put  on  the  other  half, 
brown  part  up.  Butter  this  well  and 
cover  thickly  with  the  rest  of  the  straw¬ 
berries  and  sugar  them  well.  A  little  m6- 
ringue  put  on  the  top  layer  first  will  hold 
the  berries  in  place  and  make  the  cake 
look  better.  Eat  the  cake  while  warm 
with  plenty  of  sweet  cream.  If  cream  is 
not  to  be  obtained  try  this  sauce,  which  Is 
as  old-fashioned  as  this  kind  of  cake:  Mix 
butter  and  sugar  together  just  as  for  hard 
sauce  for  puddings.  Melt  this  and  add  to 
it  strawberries  that  have  been  crushed 
and  broken  into  a  pulp  or  rubbed  through 
a  colander.  Put  in  a  sauce  boat  and  serve 
warm.  Last,  but  not  least,  let  me  urge 
the  necessity  of  using  the  best  butter  for 
cake  and  sauce,  and  do  not  try  to  make 
it  too  early  in  the  season,  as  the  berries 
have  no  flavor,  and  so  the  cake  will  be  a 
disappointment  instead  of  an  absolute 
pleasure. 


Ail  Extemporized  Ice-Cream 
Freezer. 

Hundreds  of  farmers’  families  have  ice 
during  the  Summer — many  having  it  on 
hand  for  dairy  purposes — hut  not  many 
among  them  own  the  makers  of  that 
luxury,  ice  cream.  Ice-cream  freezers 
are  not  very  expensive,  still  they  are 
luxuries,  and  so  often  have  to  give  way 
to  the  necessities.  A  very  good  and 
easily-produced  substitute  for  a  regular 
freezer  is  shown  in  Fig.  117.  Get  a 
candy  pail  at  the  grocer’s,  or  confec¬ 
tioner’s — one  having  a  tight  wooden 
cover — and  select  a  tin  pail,  with  a 
cover,  that  is  as  large  at  the  bottom  as 
at  the  top,  and  that  is  small  enough  to 
allow  of  broken  ice  and  rock  salt  being 
packed  about  it,  as  shown.  As  the 
cream  hardens  about  the  edges,  scrape  it 
off  and  beat  it  in  smoothly  with  the 
softer  center  until  the  whole  is  as  stiff 
as  desired.  d. 


Removing  a  Tight  Ring. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Melbourne 
(Australia)  Leader  thus  describes  some¬ 
thing  useful  to  remember  in  similar 
emergencies:  I  watched  a  mother  re¬ 
move  a  ring  from  a  child’s  finger  the 
other  day  with  an  amount  of  interest, 
because  the  process  was  new  to  me.  The 
child  had  put  over  his  chubby  finger  a 
ring  much  too  small  for  it,  and  the  flesh 
on  either  side  began  to  swell.  Crying 
with  fright  and  some  pain,  I  imagine,  it 
ran  to  mother,  who  with  the  calmest 
manner  in  the  world  began  to  make 
preparations  for  removing  the  ring  even 
wMle  trying  to  comfort  her  offspring. 
She  threaded  a  flat-eyed  needle  with 
linen,  which  was  strong  but  not  coarse, 
soaped  it,  and  passed  the  head  of  that 
needle  under  the  ring.  She  pulled  it  a 
few  inches  towards  the  hand,  and  wrap¬ 
ped  the  other  end  of  the  thread  tightly 
and  regularly  around  the  finger  toward 
the  nail.  She  then  took  hold  of  the 
needle,  and  began  slowly  to  unwind  the 
coil,  carrying  the  ring  along  with  the 
thread  until  it  slipped  easily  from  the 
end  of  the  finger.  It  was  a  painless 
operation;  in  fact,  it  interested  the  child 
so  much  that  it  forgot  to  fret.  I  asked 
the  mother  where  she  learned  the  trick, 
and  she  told  me  that  she  once  had  an 
experience  with  a  tight  ring,  which  a 
jeweller  removed  for  her  in  just  that 
manner.  She  always  remembered  it,  and 
found  it  useful  in  many  cases  before  she 
had  a  family  of  her  own.  Knowledge 
like  this  is  of  value,  as  I  often  reflect 
when  I  see  it  put  to  practical  use. 


Marriage  is  the  strictest  tie  of  per¬ 
petual  friendship,  and  there  can  be  no 
friendship  without  confidence,  and  no 
confidence  without  integrity,  and  he 
must  expect  to  be  wretched  who  pays  to 
beauty,  riches  or  politeness  that  regard 
which  only  virtue  and  piety  can  claim. — 
Johnson. 
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Louisville. 


T  IS  easier  to  imitate  than  to  orig¬ 
inate.  In  White  Lead  the  stand¬ 
ard  brands  only  are  imitated.  The 
“so-called”  White  Leads,  —  mixtures  of 
Zinc,  Barytes,  etc.,  are  branded  “  Pure 
White  Lead,”  “Strictly  Pure  White  Lead,” 
etc.,  in  imitation  of  the  genuine  ;  otherwise 
these  misleading  brands  could  not  be  so 
readily  sold.  The  brands  in  the  margin 
are  o-enuine. 

o 

For  Colors  use  National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  White 
f  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 

obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show¬ 
ing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  “  Uncle  Sam’s  Ex¬ 
perience  With  Paints  ”  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  Street ,  New  York. 
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A  Suburban  Cow. 

Barrington  went  home  to  Poplarhurst 
one  evening  and  found  Mrs.  Barrington 
wearing  a  very  pleased  expression.  She 
explained  that  it  was  because  the  Pen- 
locks  were  going  to  buy  a  cow.  Barring¬ 
ton  said  that  he  didn’t  see  any  particu¬ 
lar  cause  for  enthusiasm  if  they  were. 
He  added:  “What  in  thunder  do  they 
want  with  a  cow,  anyway?” 

“Why,  you  would  naturally  suppose 
that  they  want  one  to  bark  at  the 
tramps,”  said  Mrs.  Barrington,  with  fine 
scorn.  “But  they  don’t.  Mrs.  Penlock 
called  this  afternoon  to  tell  me  about  it, 
and  she  says  they  expect  it  to  give  milk 
and  cream.” 

“And  butter  and  cheese,”  sneered  Bar¬ 
rington.  “Couldn’t  Penlock  have  got 
one  that  would  have  yielded  fresh  eggs 
and  early  vegetables?  He’ll  be  in  luck 
if  he  gets  one  that  will  give  a  little  plain 
milk.”  Mrs.  Barrington  rose  in  silent 
disdain  and  went  to  look  after  the  din¬ 
ner.  When  that  meal  was  concluded  her 
husband  felt  a  little  better,  and  returned 
to  the  subject  of  the  cow  with  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  interest. 

“I  don’t  know  that  it’s  such  a  had 
idea,  after  all,”  he  said.  “I  was  think¬ 
ing  only  the  other  day  that  I’d  like  to 
taste  some  real  milky  milk  again,  and 
that  a  cow  wouldn’t  be  very  much  ex¬ 
pense.  There’s  good  grazing  on  the  va¬ 
cant  lots,  and  all  a  man  would  have  to 
do  would  be  to  take  her  out  and  tie  her 
to  a  lamp  post  with  a  good  long  rope 
and  lead  her  up  to  the  hydrant  twice  a 
day.  I  wonder  what  Penlock  had  to  pay 
for  his.  I’ve  a  good  notion  to  walk  over 
this  evening  and  see  him  about  it.” 

“Mrs.  Penlock  said  that  they  couldn’t 
use  all  of  the  milk  themselves  and  they 
would  supply  us,”  said  Mrs.  Barrington. 
“That  was  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you 
if  you  hadn’t  snapped  me  up  so  short. 
Yes,  you  did,  too.  She  said  that  she 
could  send  one  of  the  children  over  with 
it  morning  and  evening  just  as  well  as 
not.” 

“It’s  too  far,  and  then  we  couldn’t  de¬ 
pend  on  them.  One  cow’s  milk  wouldn’t 
be  any  too  much  for  them.  I  don’t  know 
but  I’ll  think  seriously  of  getting  one  for 
ourselves.” 

Mrs.  Barrington  clapped  her  hands 
joyfully  and  said  that  was  what  she  had 
always  wanted,  and  strawberries  so 
plentiful,  too.  “But  I  never  thought  for 
a  moment  that  I  could  ever  coax  you  to 
get  one,”  she  continued.  “Don’t  you 
thinK  it  will  bother  you  too  much  to 
tend  her?” 

“Oh,  pshaw,  no!”  replied  her  husband. 
“It  will  take  about  10  minutes  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  and  I’d  rather  en¬ 
joy  it.  There  isn’t  anything  greater  than 
to  get  up  early  on  a  bright  Summer 
morning  when  the  dew  is  on  the  grass 
and  everything  smells  good,  and  then  sit 
down  and  spurt  milk  into  a  ringing  tin 
pail  unal  the  creamy  foam  runs  over 
the  rim.  A  glass  of  warm  milk  before 
breakfast  would  make  a  new  man  of 
me.” 

“I’ll  take  mine  off  the  ice,”  remarked 
the  lady.  “But  I  didn’t  know  that  you 
had  ever  milked.” 

“I  haven’t,  exactly,  but  I’ve  often  seen 
it  done.  Another  thing,  we  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  enough  milk  to  feed  a  few 
cnickens.  1  should  think  you  would  like 
to  keep  chickens.” 

“I’m  too  nervous  myself,”  said  Mrs. 
Barrington.  “I  couldn’t  stand  it  to  have 
a  lot  of  hysterical  hens  around.” 

“Well,  the  chickens  aren’t  indispen¬ 
sable,”  said  Barrington.  “We’ll  let 
them  go.  I’ll  go  over  and  see  Penlock 
this  evening.” 

hue  result  of  the  interview  with  Pen- 
lock  was  that  Barrington  decided  to  buy 
a  cow.  Penlock  said  that  he  would  go 
over  wim  him  to  the  farmer,  who  lived 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sub-division, 
and  helped  him  to  select  one,  which  he 
did  the  next  morning,  and  Barrington 
that  day  visited  a  department  store  and 
made  an  extensive  purchase  of  mule 


pans  and  pails,  to  be  sent  out  to  Poplar¬ 
hurst.  Penlock  had  already  bought  a 
patent  churn,  but  Barrington  said  that 
*-e  would  wait  and  see  how  much  of  the 
by-product  he  was  going  to  get  before  he 
invested  any  unnecessary  capital.  Pen- 
lock  looked  in  at  the  office  in  the  course 
of  the  day  and  Barrington  reproved  him 
severely  for  his  precipitate  course  in  the 
matter  of  uie  churn.  Penlock  said  in 
defense  that  he  wasn’t  raising  his  cow 
for  beef.  “Nevertheless,  I  think  that 
you  are  right  in  being  conservative,”  he 
added,  “for  your  cow  has  a  haggard  look 
about  the  hipbones,  and  she  chews  her 
cud  too  languidly  to  suit  me.  I  wouldn’t 
be  surprised  if  she  went  dry  inside  of  a 
month.” 

“Not  with  the  facilities  for  irrigation 
that  I  possess,”  said  Barrington.  “But 
when  it  comes  to  dimpled  flanks  I 
should  be  inclined  to  award  the  blue 
ribbon  to  your  exhibit.  When  you 
weren’t  looking  I  saw  the  boy  drawing 
a  stick  along  her  ribs  as.  he  passed  her 
this  morning.  They  rattled  like*  a 
picket  fence.  If  I  had  taken  your  ad¬ 
vice  I’d  have  drawn  a  darling.” 

She  was  a  mulley  cow,  with  large  ir¬ 
regular  terra-cotta  blotches  on  a  white 
background.  Her  hipbones  were,  as 
Penlock  had  insinuated,  somewhat 
prominent,  but  not  so  very  much  so  for 
a  cow.  With  her  was  a  lanky,  knobby- 
kneed  calf,  which,  on  Barrington’s  ap¬ 
proach,  wabbled  unsteadily  to  its  feet 
and  then  raced  off  for  a  couple  of  blocks 
down  the  street  and  began  to  bawl  plain¬ 
tively,  with  its  knobby  legs  stretched  out 
stiffly  fore  and  aft  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees.  When  the  calf  was  reassured 
and  the  cow  calmed  the  Barrington  fam¬ 
ily  went  out  and  hung  over  the  fence 
and  admired  her,  while  Barrington  him¬ 
self  made  friendly  overtures  with  a  wash 
basin  full  of  bran. 

“I  told  the  milkman  that  he  needn’t 
call  again,”  said  Mrs.  Barrington.  “He 
took  it  very  well,  though,  when  I  told 
him  that  we  had  got  a  cow.  He  just 
kind  of  laughed.” 

“Kind  of  laughed,  did  he?”  said  Bar¬ 
rington.  “He  must  be  a  cheerful  kind 
of  cuss.” 

“You’re  going  to  milk,  aren’t  you?” 
asked  Mrs.  Barrington.  “I’ve  got  straw¬ 
berries  for  dinner,  and  I  thought  we 
might  have  some  of  our  own  cream  on 
them.” 

Barrington  laughed  boisterously.  “You 
won’t  get  any  cream  to-night,”  he  said. 
“The  milk  has  got  to  have  time  to  settle 
before  you  get  cream.  I’d  have  thought 
you’d  have  known  that  much.  I  suppose 
I  might  as  well  milk,  though.”  He  went 
into  the  house  and  put  on  some  old 
clothes  and  sallied  forth  again  with  a 
10-pound  lard  pail,  followed  by  the  fam¬ 
ily.  The  people  in  the  house  opposite 
came  down  to  the  garden  gate  and  dis¬ 
posed  themselves  to  watch  the  operation 
comfortably.  Barrington  said  “So-o-o, 
boss,”  and  advanced  his  hand  cautiously, 
and  the  cow  snorted  and  swung  herself 
around  and  came  into  violent  contact 
with  the  fence.  Mrs.  Barrington 
screamed  and  the  cow  swung  back 
again,  and  Barrington,  stepping  back  to 
avoid  her,  stumbled  and  fell,  to  the  in¬ 
tense  gratification  of  the  14-year-old  girl 
from  the  house  opposite  and  the  grocery- 
man,  who  had  stopped  his  wagon  to  look 
on. 

“What  did  you  want  to  do  that  for?” 
demanded  Barrington  in  a  savage  under¬ 
tone.  “I  wish  you’d  go  back  to  the 
house;  you  only  excite  her,  all  of  you 
standing  around.  I  don’t  see  what  those 
idiots  are  rubbering  there  for,  either.” 

“Neighborly  interest,”  said  his  wife, 
as  he  advanced  again.  This  time  the 
cow  executed  a  regular  waltz  movement, 
frantically  accompanied  by  the  calf,  and 
Barrington  stood  back  and  waited  until 
he  had  subsided.  The  man  at  the 
house  opposite  shouted  something. 

“What  does  he  say?”  asked  Barring¬ 
ton. 

“Go  around  on  the  other  side  of  her, 
Mr.  Barrington,”  called  the  grocery  man, 
“You  can’t  milk  no  cow  on  the  near  side 
— they  won’t  stand  for  it.” 

Barrington  muttered  something  about 
people  attending  to  their  own  business, 
but  he  took  the  man’s  advice  and  the 
cow  stood  still.  Barrington  succeeded 
in  drawing  three  or  four  thin,  short 
streams  of  milk.  Then  the  supply 
seemed  to  give  out,  though  he  squeezed 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


and  tugged  until  his  fingers  and  wrist 
ache  1.  At  last  he  gave  up  and  stood 
contemplating  the  cow  thoughtfully. 

“There  seems  to  be  something  wrong,” 
he  said  at  last.  “Higgins  said  she  ought 
to  give  two  or  three  gallons  at  a  milking. 
So-o-o,  boss!  What  do  you  suppose  is 
wrong  now?  Did  you  feed  her,  Mar¬ 
garet?” 

“She’s  been  eating  all  day,”  said  Mrs. 
Barrington. 

“May  be  the  calf  has  been  to  her,”  sug¬ 
gested  the  groceryman. 

“Why,  of  course,”  said  Mrs.  Barring¬ 
ton.  “The  calf  has  been  with  her  all  the 
time,  but  I  didn’t  suppose  that  would 
make  any  difference.” 

Before  the  week  was  out  Barrington 
was  firmly  convinced  that  keeping  a  cow 
had  its  disadvantages.  The  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  separate  the  cow  from  her 
offspring,  and  the  two  of  them  mourned 
throughout  the  balmy  Spring  nights  and 
refused  to  be  comforted.  The  people 
in  the  house  opposite  made  themselves 
extremely  unpleasant  about  it,  too,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  make  a  complaint  to 
the  village  board.  When  Barrington 
milked  ne  was  obliged  to  divide  with  the 
calf,  otherwise  the  cow  obstinately  re¬ 
fused  to  impart.  The  calf  was  lacking 
in  decent  self-restraint,  and  took  its 
nourishment  with  a  savage  energy  that 
provoked  indiscriminate  kicks  from  its 
dam,  most  of  which  Barrington  or  his 
milkpail  received.  Then  the  cow  had  a 
nervous  habit  of  switching  its  tail  and 
swiping  Barrington  in  the  face  that  de¬ 
tracted  quite  a  little  from  the  enjoyment 
of  milking.  Another  annoying  thing 
was  that  when  he  got  comfortably  bal¬ 
anced  on  his  one-legged  stool  she  would 
deliberately  advance  three  paces  to  he 
front,  generally  kicking  the  pail  over  as 
she  went.  On  four  different  occasions 
in  one  week  the  Barrington  children 
cried  in  vain  for  milk  and  their  father 
drank  his  coffee  black.  When  Barring¬ 
ton  met  Penlock  at  the  station  or  in  the 
city  he  asked  him  what  success  he  was 
having  with  his  cow.  Penlock  said  that 
his  family  was  reveling  in  milk  and 
cream  and  was  making  butter  right 
along.  Barrington  said  in  a  disappoint¬ 
ed  way  that  he  was  sorry,  for  he  had 
hoped  that  Mrs.  Penlock  might  hvve 
been  able  to  use  some  of  his  superfluous 
milk.  He  said  he  hated  to  throw  it 
away.  The  picketing  of  Barrington’s 
cow  was  another  source  of  grief.  The 
perverse  animal  would  persist  in  walk¬ 
ing  around  the  lamp  post  that  she  was 
tied  to  until  she  wound  herself  up  tight¬ 
ly  up  to  the  iron.  She  had  to  circle 
around  in  the  dusty  road  to  do  it,  but  she 
seemed  perfectly  willing  to  go  to  that 
trouble.  The  family  had  to  take  it  in 
turns  to  go  out  and  chase  her  back 
around  the  post  until  she  was  unwound, 
and  it  was  tedious  work.  Sometimes 
she  varied  this  by  tying  herself  up  in  ihe 
rope  in  hard  knots,  like  a  spiritualistic 
medium,  and  then  lying  down  and  gasp¬ 
ing  for  oreath  until  somebody  came  out 
and  extracted  her  wit-  a  butcher  knife. 
Finally  she  got  at  a  sack  of  oats  and 
foundered  herself,  and  Barrington  was 
so  happy  about  it  that  he  whistled 
around  the  office  until  they  threw  waste- 
paper  baskets  at  him.  He  sold  the  or¬ 
phaned  calf  to  the  local  butcher  for 
enough  to  pay  for  the  burial  of  tne 
mother,  and  after  that  he  slept  morn¬ 
ings.  He  found  out  later  on  that  Pen- 
lock  had  sent  back  his  cow  after  a 
week’k  trial,  together  with  the  patent 
barrel  churn. — Chicago  Record. 


On  Jellies 

preserves  and  pickles,  spread 
a  thin  coating  of  rellned 


PARAFFINE 

I  WAX  I 


Will  koop  them  absolutely  moisture  and 
acid  proof.  Paraffine  Wax  is  alHo  useful  in 
a  dozen  other  ways  about  the  house.  Full 
directions  in  each  pound  packago. 

Sold  everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


B.*B. 


foulards — 

queen  of  summery  silks 

— &,  Foulard  gown  dressy  for  most  any 
occasion — so  easy  to  pack  if  you’re  going 
away. 

Never  before  was  the  Foulard  silk 
business  done  on  such  an  extensive  scale 
as  here  this  season. 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  choicest 
new  effects 

50c.,  05c.,  85c  ,  $1,  $1.25. 

Styles  at  65c.,  and  exclusive  elegance 
85c.  up,  that  will  explain  in  plain,  con¬ 
vincing  language  what  advantage  there 
is  for  you  in  first-class  assortments,  dis¬ 
tinctive  silks,  at  less  prices. 

feuperb  collection  of  the  smart,  multi¬ 
colored  Foulards  and  pastel  colors. 

New  wash  silks — bright,  clear  color¬ 
ings — 35c.,  45c.,  50c. — fine  and  cool  for 
fine,  cool  waists. 

Wash  goods — a  June  stock  to  talk 
about — but  you  g-et  samples — we’ll  let 
styles  and  prices  talk — no  matter  whether 
it’s  inexpensive  prettiness  at  5c.,  6!£c., 
Sc.,  10c. — or  dainty  Dress  Cottons  25c.  to 
$1.40. 

Handsome  Dimities  and  Lawns,  12  %c. 
— styles  like  imported. 

Great  line  of  fine  Imported  Madras, 
and  Imported  Dimities  20c. 

Take  our  catalogue  with  you  on  the 
summer  trip — if  youhav’nt  a  copy,  write 
for  it. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


COE’S 


ECZEMA  CURE,  at  druggists.  25c. 
size  of  us.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Free  for  a  Club  of  Four. 

Here  are  44  first-class  tools  for  repair¬ 
ing  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware. 
We  are  going  to  give  no  arguments  why 
you  should  have  them.  The  reasons  and 
uses  are  apparent  to  every  one.  There 
is  nothing  like  mending  a  hole,  putting 
in  a  stitch,  or  driving  a  nail  in  time.  It 


PUNCH 


SOLDER 


SOLDER  IRON 


WHENCa. 


HEELPLATES 


BRISTLES 


HEELPLATES1 

IriveisD 


kubbeb 

cemeniJ 


HOME 

REPAIRING  OUTFIT  N2  1 

Boot, Shoe, Harness  andTinware Repairing 


always  saves  time  and  money.  It  often 
saves  lives.  The  price  is  $2  alone,  but 
it  need  cost  you  only  $1.  Send  us  one 
new  subscription  with  $1,  and  $1  extra — 
($2  in  all)  and  we  will  send  you  the  out¬ 
fit  complete,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you 
free  for  a  club  of  four  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1  each 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  the  first  four 
days  of  this  week  were  9,154  cattle,  321  cows, 
14,203  calves,  22,449  sheep,  and  22,076  hogs. 
Steers  sold  at  $5  to  *5.45  per  100  pounds; 
oxen,  *4.35;  bulls,  |3.50  to  *4.55,  and  cows,  *2 
to  *4.15.  Milch  cows  with  calves  brought 
*25  to  *55,  with  one  extra  at  *60.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  calves  was  active,  veals  selling 
at  *4  to  *6.40.  Sheep  and  lambs  were  dull. 
Choice  sheep  sold  for  *3.75  to  *5.15,  and 
lambs  *6  to  *8. 

GRAIN.— The  European  wheat  market  is 
strong,  particularly  in  Paris.  In  this 
country  the  drought  continues  in  the  north¬ 
west.  Kansas  has  had  abundant  rains, 
and  the  crop  promises  to  be  large.  Corn 
is  active  and  higher  on  very  light  offer¬ 
ings.  Trade  in  oats  is  dull,  with  but  little 
speculative  interest.  The  home  and  for¬ 
eign  demand  for  rye  and  barley  is  almost 
nothing. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— The  receipts  are 
moderate,  and  only  light  shipments  are 

reported  on  the  way.  Dry-picked  fowls 
brought  1014  cents.  There  was  a  fair 
amount  of  trade,  but  at  the  higher  prices 
buyers  took  only  what  they  required  for 
immediate  needs.  Fancy  heavy  broilers 

have  advanced  three  to  four  cents  per 
pound. 

VEGETABLES.— Cucumbers  are  in  large 
supply  and  lower.  Receipts  of  green  peas 
and  beans  are  heavy,  some  bringing  barely 
enough  to  pay  expenses.  Tomatoes  are 
lower.  Norfolk  cabbage  is  scarce,  and  the 
better  grades  command  higher  prices. 

Most  of  the  squashes  arriving  are  small 
and  inferior. 

EGGS.— The  market  is  steady.  The  cur¬ 
rent  receipts  show  but  very  little  strictly 
choice  stock,  and  there  are  numerous  com¬ 
plaints  of  irregular  grading,  the  losses  on 
some  lots  being  heavy.  Dirties  and  checks 
have  dropped  20  to  30  cents  per  30-dozen 
case.  _ _ 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  May  26,  1900. 
BUTTER. 

Creamery,  Western,  extras,  lb. 

Western,  firsts  . 

Western,  seconds  . 

Western,  thirds  . 

State,  extras  . 

State,  firsts  . 

State,  thirds  to  seconds . 

State,  dairy,  half-firkins,  extra. 

Welsh  tubs,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Tins  . 

West.,  imitation  creamery,  ex. 

Firsts  . . . 

Lower  grades  . 

Factory,  extras  . 

Factory,  fresh,  firsts . 

Factory,  thirds  to  seconds.... 

Old  Western,  factory . 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  e.,  colored,  large,  finest. 

White,  large,  finest . 

Large,  fair  to  good . 

Small,  colored,  finest . 

Small,  white,  finest . 

Small,  good  . 

Small,  poor  . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice — 

Large,  choice  . 

Part  skims,  small,  prime . 

Large,  prime  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common  . 

Full  skims  . 

EGGS. 

State  and  Penn.,  prime,  per  doz. 

West’n,  storage  packed,  firsts.. 

Reg.  packed,  pr.  to  choice  — 
Southwestern,  common  to  fair. 

Kentucky,  good  . 

Kv„  Tenn.  &  Va.,  fair  quality.. 

Southern  &  S’ western,  inferior. 

Western,  dirties,  30-doz.  case... 2 

Checks,  30-doz.  case . 2 

Inferior.  30-doz.  case . 2 

FRUITS. 

Apples,  Ben  Davis,  prime  to  f’cy. 

Baldwin,  choice  to  fancy . 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl . 

Poor  to  fair  grades . 

Strawberries,  N.  C.,  prime,  qt... 

N.  C.,  prime  to  fair,  per  qt.... 

Norfolk,  poor  to  fair . 

Md.,  fancy  varieties . 

Md.  and  Del.,  prime,  per  qt.... 

Maryland,  poor  to  fair . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  hard  Duluth . 

No.  1,  hard  Manitoba . 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth . 

No.  1,  Northern  Chicago . 

Corn,  No.  2,  spot . 

No.  2  white,  to  arrive . 

No.  2  yellow . 

Oats,  No.  2  mixed . 

No.  3  mixed . 

No.  2  white . 

No.  3  white . 

Rye,  No.  2  Western, . 

State  . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 

Hay,  No.  1 .  87 %@  90 

No  2  .  82%@  85 

No!  3  .  77%®  80 

Clover  . .  70  ®)  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  77y2@  80 

Straw,  rye,  long .  ®  @  75 

Oat  .  40  @  45 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  per  doz .  40  @  60 

No.  2,  per  doz .  20  @)  25 

Charleston,  bushel  basket . 3  00  @  — 

Savannah,  bushel  basket . 2  50  ®)3  00 

Mushrooms,  fair  to  choice,  qt..  25  @  40 

Tomatoes,  per  lb. .  10  @15 

Cauliflower,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  60 
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19% 
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19 
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19 
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12 
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12 

11  @ 
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8  @ 
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70  @3  00 

55  @2  70 

00  @2  40 

.4  00 @5  00 

.4  00@4  50 

.3  50@4  00 

.2  50@3  00 
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.  2@ 

6 

.  2@ 

6 
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.  8@ 

— 
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77%@ 
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— 
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57%@ 
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POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime  to  fancy,  bbl.. 4  50  @6  00 


Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 3  00  @4  00 

Southern,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  50  @5  00 

Prime,  per  bbl . 3  00  @4  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

Culls,  per  bbl .  75  @1  25 

State  &  West.,  round,  per  180  lb.1  00  @1  50 

Long,  per  180  lb . 1  00  @1  25 

State,  per  168-lb.  bag . 1  00  @1  40 

Maine,  per  bag  or  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Sweets,  Jersey  . 2  50  @4  50 

Yams,  per  bbl . 2  50  @3  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  Western  and 

nearby  .  17  @  20 

Southern,  per  lb .  15  @  17 

Fowls,  per  lb .  10%@  11 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6%@  7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @)  45 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Southern,  per  pair .  70  @  80 

Pigeons,  prime,  old,  per  pair....  35  @)  40 

Young,  per  pair .  25  @  80 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Iced. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best....  8  @  10 

Toms,  average  grades .  7  @  — 

Poor  .  5  @  6 

Philadelphia  broilers,  3  to  4  lb., 

average  to  pair .  27  @  30 

2  to  3  lb.  to  pair .  20  @  25 

Western  broilers,  3  lb.  and  over 

to  pair  .  18  @  20 

Under  3  lb.  average  to  pair...  12  @  16 
Fowls,  State  and  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  .  10%@  11 

Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb...  —  @  10% 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  10  @  10% 

Southern  and  Southw’n,  pr. ..  10  @  10% 
Ducks,  L.  I.  &  East.,  Sp'g.,  lb.  15  @>  16 
Squabs  choice,  large,  white,  doz. 2  25  @2  50 

Small,  dark,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  25 

Culls,  per  doz .  50  @  75 

Frozen. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  No.  1 .  12  @  12% 

Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms, 

No.  1 .  11  @  12 

Turkeys,  young  toms,  No.  1 .  —  @  11 

No.  2  .  8  @  10 

Broilers,  fancy,  dry-picked .  14  @  15 

Fancy,  scalded  .  13  @  14 

Chickens,  fancy,  soft-meated...  12  @  12% 

Average,  No.  1 .  9  @  10 

No.  2  .  7  @  8% 

Fowls,  dry-picked,  No.  1 .  9  @  9% 

Plain  .  8  @  8% 

Ducks,  fancy  .  10  @  11 

Average  No.  1 .  8  @  9 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  ex.  large.4  00®)4  50 

Extra,  per  doz . 2  75@3  50 

Prime,  per  doz.  bunches . 1  50®)2  50 

Culls,  per  doz.  bunches .  75@1  25 

Beets,  Charleston  . 3  00@6  00 

Celery,  Florida,  case .  50@1  00 

Cauliflower,  California  . 1  00@1  60 

Cabbage,  Florida,  bbl . 1  00@1  75 

Charleston,  crate  . 1  25@1  75 

Cabbage,  Norfolk  . 1  75@2  25 

North  Carolina  . 1  50@2  00 

Cucumbers,  Florida  . 1  50@2  00 

Charleston,  basket  . 1  50@3  00 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  00@2  00 

Eggplants,  Florida  . 1  00@2  00 

Kale,  Long  Island .  25  @  50 

Lettuce,  Long  Island  per  bbl . 1  00@2  60 

Onions,  Bermuda,  crate . 1  30@1  35 

Havana,  crate  .  —  @1  35 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

New  Orleans,  per  bag . 1  00@  — 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 2  25@2  50 

Pepper,  Florida,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Peas,  Florida,  basket .  50@1  00 

Eastern  shore,  per  %-bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Baltimore  . 1  12@1  25 

Norfolk,  per  %-bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Norfolk,  per  bushel  basket .  50@1  00 

North  Carolina  .  75@1  25 

North  Carolina,  per  bushel .  50@  75 

Peppers,  Florida  .  1  00@1  50 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches . 1  00@1  50 

Spinach,  Long  Island .  50@  75 

String  beans,  wax,  Fla.,  crate —  75®)1  25 

Florida,  wax,  per  basket .  75@1  25 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  00®>1  50 

Charleston,  wax,  per  basket — 1  00@1  50 

Savannah  .  75@1  25 

Savannah,  wax  .  75@1  25 

Squash,  Southern,  crook-neck —  75@1  25 

Barrels  .  75@1  25 

Tomatoes  . 3  (w>®)4  00 

Poor  to  good . 1  00@2  50 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

We  have  been  frequently  asked  by  sub¬ 
scribers  the  address  of  cow-bell  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  “Swiss  cow  bells’’  are  made 
by  Bevin  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Hampton, 
Conn.  This  firm  claims  to  be  the  oldest 
manufacturers  of  bells  in  America,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  house  is  a  most  enviable 
one.  This  company  offer  to  refund  the 
purchase  price  to  any  dissatisfied  pur¬ 
chaser,  which  speaks  well  for  their  busi¬ 
ness  methods. 

Every  owner  of  sheep,  cattle  and  horses 
as  well  as  lovers  of  dogs  and  poultry,  will 
appreciate  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
use  of  Swimbath,  the  great  non-poisonous 
destroyer  of  insects  and  parasites  of  every 
description  found  on  stock.  A  small  in¬ 
vestment  for  a  sack  of  the  powder  will 
secure  a  20-gallon  dip,  with  all  delivery 
charges  prepaid.  The  Tobacco  Warehouse 
and  Trading  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  are  the 
manufacturers. 

The  new  way  of  selling  carriages  and 
other  vehicles,  harness  and  horse  accesso¬ 
ries,  as  practiced  by  the  Columbus  Carriage 
and’  Harness  Co.,  has  proven  immensely 
successful.  The  plan  is  to  sell  high-grade 
carriages  and  harness  direct  to  the  user, 
at  factory  prices.  This  enables  the  buyer 
to  save  all  dealers’  and  agents’  profits. 
Everything  sold  is  shipped  with  the  dis¬ 
tinct  understanding  that  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  the  price  will 
be  refunded  on  return  of  the  goods.  A 
large,  completely  illustrated  catalogue 
which  fully  describes  the  plan  of  selling, 
will  be  mailed  free  to  intending  purchasers 
on  written  request  to  the  Columbus  Car¬ 
riage  and  Harness  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


“Actions  speak  louder  than  words”  is  an 
old  and  true  saying.  Just  so  renewal  or¬ 
ders  for  goods  are  the  most  emphatic  en¬ 
dorsement  they  can  have.  T.  F.  Wood¬ 
ward,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  in  ordering  "Shoo- 
Fly,”  writes:  “Send  me  twenty  (20)  gallons 
more  of  Shoo-Fly;  it  is  giving  good  satis¬ 
faction  on  my  herd  as  well  as  my  neigh¬ 
bors’.”  Write  Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1005 
Fairmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  in¬ 
formation  and  prices. 

Haying  time  is  coming,  and  your  horses 
will  thank  you  if  you  will  keep  the  mower 
knives  sharp.  It’s  an  hour’s  work  on  the 
grindstone,  but  the  Perfection  knife  grinder 
will  do  it  in  10  minutes,  and  do  it  better 
than  can  be  done  on  the  stone.  To  intro¬ 
duce  these  grinders  the  manufacturers  are 
offering,  for  a  short  time  only,  two  grinders 
for  the  price  of  one.  If  you  want  one 
write  quickly  to  Ross  Bros.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  Sale.  FRANK  DOERRE,  Seigers,  Miss 


Georgia  Farms  for  Sale.  From  5  to 
100  acres  cleared  and  fenced,  with  50  to  400  acres 
timber,  on  each  farm.  Garden  and  Sugar-Cane  Belt, 
12  to  *«  per  acre.  KUSKIN  RAND  AGENCY,  Uuskin, 
Ware  County,  Ga. 


FIVE  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

Rare  chance  to  buy  such  nice  Farms  and  Houses  at 
a  ow  price,  In  such  desirable  neighborhoods,  and  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  which  is  called  by 
many  travelers  the  Garden  Spot  of  the  World.  1  hese 
farms  range  in  sire  from  35  to  400  acres,  and  are  well 
adapted  to  fruit,  truck,  grain,  grassand  stock-raising. 
The  quality  of  the  land  is  unsurpassed,  and  most  of 
these  farms  have  salt-water  fronts,  and  oysters,  fish, 
crabs  and  game  are  plentiful.  One  is  a  grand  open¬ 
ing  for  a  good  Doctor  (M.  D.),  and  another  a  good 
stand  for  a  Country  Merchant,  and  all  are  near  rail¬ 
roads  and  steamboats,  schools,  churches  &c.  For 
map,  price  and  terms,  address 

WM.  8.  RICHARDSON,  Marion  Station,  Md. 


Splendid  position  for  Experienced 

Salesman,  with  rig.  AMERICAN  SILO  SEED  FEED 
STEEL  TANK  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  acreage  of  strawberries  is  consider¬ 
ably  smaller  than  in  1899,  but  plants  are 
healthy  and  promise  a  full  crop.  The  same 
is  true  of  all  small  fruits,  and  in  fact  of 
tree  fruits  also.  The  weather  during  the 
blossoming  period  was  never  more  favor¬ 
able  and  there  is  a  magnificent  prospect 
for  the  fruit  crop  of  this  Peninsula. 
Peaches,  pears  and  plums  are  setting  fine¬ 
ly.  Apples  now  in  blossom  and  every 
variety  full.  This  Peninsula  is  likely  to  be 
the  Mecca  of  fruit  buyers  this  season. 

I  think  that  strawberries  are  hardly  equal 
to  former  years,  either  in  acreage  or  con¬ 
dition.  The  excessive  drought  of  last  sea¬ 
son  prevented  new  beds  from  forming 
properly,  and  many  old  patches  from  being 
cleaned  out,  which  has  diminished  that 
acreage  quite  considerably.  Early  Harvest 
blackberries,  the  older  plantations,  are  in¬ 
jured  somewhat  by  Winter,  but  new  plant¬ 
ings  are  looking  fine.  Lucretia  dewberries 
are  fair  on  the  whole,  while  Miller  Red 
raspberry  will  be  a  light  crop,  caused  by 
the  poor  wood  growth  made  last  season. 
On  the  whole  I  think  prospects  better  than 
last  season,  but  not  as  good  as  in  former 
years.  Peaches,  pears  and  most  varieties 
of  apples  promise  well.  c.  b. 

Milford,  Del. _ 


WE  CIO  A  week  and  expenses  to  men  with 

f>  A  Y  OlOrigs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 
end  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Parsons,  Kan 


Book  of  Gold  Mines  Free  ! 

A  prominent  Denver  publisher  who  is  familiar  with 
every  phase  of  life  in  the  Cripple  Creek  (Colorado) 
gold  camp  has  just  published  a  volume  which  he  styles 
-Cripple  Creek  illustrated."  The  book  contains  nearly 
100  views  of  the  big  gold  mines  of  the  camp,  a  correct 
map,  and  in  fact  a  world  of  information.  Full  reports 
of  ore  mined,  dividends  paid.  etc.  The  edition  cost 
$1,000  to  issue.  To  introduce  his  big  illustrated  weekly 
family  paper  ( founded  1890 >  he  will  send  youacopyof 
“Cripple  Creek  Illustrated"  and  his  paper  13  weeks  on 
trial  for  25e.  Clubs  of  5,  $1.  Stamps  taken.  Latest 
mining  news  and  western  stories.  Mention  our  paper 
when  you  write  and  address,  Illustrated  Weekly, 
Denver,  Colorado. 


Hay  Wanted. 

All  grades  in  strong  demand. 

High  prices  can  be  realized 
on  quick  shipments. 

F.  I).  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
References:  Citizens  Bank  of  Locke,  N.  Y.,  and 
Liberty  National  of  New  York. 


FRUITS. 

We  have  a  large  trade  in  STRAWBERRIES, 
CHERRIES,  CURRANTS,  etc., during  the  season :  also 
HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.  We  solicit  your  consign¬ 
ments,  and  can  guarantee  top  prices  for  fancy  stock. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


Mining  Town  Markets.— I  stood  recent¬ 
ly  with  a  R.  N.-Y.  reader  on  a  hill  over¬ 
looking  the  Wyoming  Valley,  near  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pa.  “You  would  hardly  think,” 
said  he,  “that  we  had  much  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  in  this  vicinity,  yet  it  is  very  large. 
The  villages  seem  like  ordinary  country 
towns  without  much  stir,  but  thousands 
of  men  are  working  under  ground  in  these 
coal  mines.”  The  miners  are,  like  factory 
people,  good  buyers  when  they  have  work, 
and,  being  hearty  eaters,  vegetables  and 
all  sorts  of  provisions  are  in  demand,  es¬ 
pecially  potatoes.  Most  of  the  farmers  in 
this  valley  have  gone  into  the  trucking 
business,  and  with  quite  good  success. 
Lately,  however,  competition  from  the 
West  has  brought  the  price  of  vegetables 
down  below  the  cost  of  production.  Great 
quantities  of  tomatoes  have  been  raised 
here,  and  something  done  in  the  canning 
business,  but  the  rise  in  the  price  of  tin 
cans  has  worked  havoc  in  this. 

w.  w.  H. 


ROUND  SILOS 

LABOR  1-2  SAVED. 

Also  test  Horse  power,  Thresher,  Clover^ 
buffer,  Dog-power,  Rye  Thresher  and 
Binder,  Fanning-mlll,  Feed-mill,  Saw- 
machine  (circular  aud  drag),  tend  roller, 
Steam  engine.  Ensilage  and  fodder  cutter. 
Shredder,  ltoot-cutter  and  Corn-sheller. 
CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Manufacturer, 
Cobleskill,  N-  Y. 

l3TPleu86  tell  what  you  to  Pur’ 


IO,  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FRAN K  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

ommission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kind*  of 
OUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berrie*. 
utter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot- 

_ .1..  u_  / 1 i,li.,i it, onto  onilnitod 


Warm  Weather 

Means  sour  milk  unless 
you  are  using  the  Cham¬ 
pion  Milk  Cooler-Aer¬ 
ator.  It  improves  the 
flavor,  increases  the 
keeping  qualities,  and 
enhances  the  value  of 
the  milk  and  its  prod- 
HAVE  uct>  Saves  time  and 

SOUR  labor. 

MILK  Our  book,  “Milk,”  free. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO., 

Dairy  Supplies, 

ftft  T*1  ...  1 1 ....  ..  OlnnnF  DawFIo  11  <1  V 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  New  York  State  students.  Ex¬ 
tended  announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW.  F.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  Director. 


New  York  Weekly  Tribune. 

FOR  NEARLY  SIXTY  YEARS  THE  LEADING  NATIONAL  FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER  FOR  PROGRESSIVE  FARMERS  AND  VILLAGERS. 

An  old,  stanch,  tried  aud  true  friend  of  the  American  People,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  the  pioneer  in  every  movement  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  and  increase  the  prosper  itj 
of  country  people  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

For  over  half  a  century  farmers  have  followed  its  instructions  in  raising  their  crops,  and  in 
converting  them  into  cash  have  been  guided  by  its  market  reports,  which  have  been  National 
authority. 

If  you  are  interested  in  “Science  and  Mechanics”  that  department  will  please  and  instruct. 
“  Short  Stories  ”  will  entertain  old  and  young.  “  Fashion  Articles  ”  will  catch  the  fancy  of  the 
ladies,  and  “  Humorous  Illustrations”  and  items  will  bring  sunshine  to  your  household  . 

THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  is  ••  The  People’s  ’*  Paper  ”  for  the  entire  United  States,  and  contains 
all  important  news  of  the  Nation  and  World. 

Regular  subscription  price  $1.00  per  year,  but  we  furnish  it  and  THE  RURAT.  NEW- 
YORKER,  both  one  year ,  for  $1.23. 


New  York  Tri=Weekly  Tribune. 

PUBLISHED  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  AND  FRIDAY. 

A  complete,  up-to-date,  daily  newspaper  three  times  a  week  for  busy  people  who  receive  their 
mail  ofteuer  than  once  a  week. 

Contains  all  striking  news  features  of  THE  DAILY  TRIBUNE  up  to  hour  of  going  to  press  ; 

and  is  profusely  illustrated.  ^ 
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On  Wecmesday  of  last  week  the  final 
shipment  of  roses  was  made  to  every¬ 
one  who  had  applied  for  them  up  to  that 
time.  There  are  some  applications 
being  made  daily  since,  which  will  be 
filled  promptly.  If  anyone  who  applied 
sev  ral  weeks  ago  has  not  received  it, 
tnere  is  an  oversight  somewhere.  Pos¬ 
sibly  an  occasional  one  will  be  lost  in 
the  mails.  If  you  have  made  the  appli¬ 
cation,  and  have  not  received  the  rose, 
drop  us  a  card  at  once,  and  we  will  see 
that  you  get  one.  We  want  every  sub¬ 
scriber  for  this  year  to  have  thib  new 
rose,  if  he  care  for  it. 

Everyone  who  receives  the  rose 
should  read  what  was  said  last  week 
about  Glass-Grown  Plants  on  page  370. 

MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

IIIGH-PRICED  LEMONS— It  is  said  that 
a  box  of  lemons  recently  shipped  to  a  min¬ 
ing  camp  in  the  Alaskan  gold  fields  brought 
over  $100— about  $1  per  lemon.  They  were 
sold  to  men  who  were  suffering  from 
scurvy. 

CHEAP  MILK.— The  lowest  retail  price 
that  I  have  seen  made  in  this  city  is  in  a 
Harlem  grocery,  where  two  quarts  are  sold 
for  seven  cents.  The  milk  is  all  right,  but 
of  course,  it  is  not  Jersey.  This  low  price 
is  made  to  draw  trade,  the  idea  being  that 
families  which  buy  their  milk  there  will  be 
likely  to  get  groceries  also. 

JAPAN  AS  A  COTTON  BUYER.— The 
representative  of  a  company  operating  80 
cotton  mills  in  Japan  is  now  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  states  that  they  have  found 
American  cotton  to  be  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  that  they  expect  to  buy  1,000,000 
bales  from  us  for  use  during  the  coming 
season.  This  will  be  shipped  direct  by 
steamers  from  New  Orleans  to  Japan. 

COTTON.— On  May  23  there  was  a  big 
break  in  the  market  here.  July  cotton 
dropped  from  9.16  cents  to  8.82.  There  was 
a  rush  to  sell,  and  not  far  from  500,000 
bales  changed  hands.  Some  of  the  causes 
of  this  stampede  were  more  favorable 
crop  conditions  in  various  sections,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Egypt,  where  the  Nile  is  re¬ 
ported  rising,  and  the  dullness  in  cotton 
goods. 

THE  BEST  USE  FOR  A  BEER  KEG.— 
Two  men  were  engaged  in  placing  a  heavy 
stone  slab  on  a  step  in  front  of  a  store  in 
this  city.  It  had  to  be  lifted  and  moved 
three  or  four  feet,  and  they  had  no  roller 
at  hand.  An  empty  beer  keg  stood  in 
front  of  a  saloon  nearby.  It  was  borrowed, 
and  proved  to  be  just  the  thing,  as  on  it 
the  men  were  able  to  turn  the  stone 
around  and  move  it  to  the  exact  place  de¬ 
sired. 

PLENTY  OF  ONIONS.— The  largest  car¬ 
go  ever  received  from  Bermuda,  65,000 
crates,  came  In  this  week.  This  big  sup¬ 
ply  forced  the  price  down  10  cents  at  once, 
and  a  further  reduction  of  five  cents  was 
.  necessary  before  buyers  would  take  hold 
much,  so  that  most  of  the  sales  have  been 
made  at  $1.35  per  bushel  crate.  Large  ar¬ 
rivals  have  also  come  in  from  the  South, 
and  these  have  dropped  in  price  still  more, 
most  of  them  going  at  $2  to  $2.25  per  barrel. 
There  is  no  surplus  of  Egyptian  onions,  and 
the  price  remains  pi’oportionately  high. 

STRAWBERRIES. — Prices  have  dropped, 
and  a  good  many  very  fair  berries  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  10  cents  per  quart.  Considerable 
poor  stuff  has  been  received  from  North 
Carolina.  While  good  berries  have  been 
wholesaling  at  nine  cents,  some  went  for 
four,  and  a  portion  had  to  be  thrown  away 
as  unsalable.  The  heavy  rains  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  poor  quality.  The  North 
Carolina  crop  did  not  turn  out  nearly  so 
large  as  was  expected.  It  is  thought  that 
the  farmers  who  shipped  here  direct  have 
made  a  fair  profit,  but  some  of  the  specu¬ 
lators  who  bought  up  the  last  lots  have 
lost  heavily. 

OATS  WASTED.— Most  of  the  city  truck 
horses  eat  their  noon  meal  with  their  head 
in  a  bag  and  their  harness  on.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  feed  Is  oats,  and  enough  are  wasted 
each  day  to  keep  a  farmer’s  team  for  some 
time.  I  have  seen  two  quarts  wasted  by 
a  single  horse.  A  nose  bag  is  not  a  con¬ 
venient  thing  to  eat  from.  It  works  well 
for  a  few  mouthfuls,  and  then  the  most 
natural  thing  for  a  horse  to  do  is  to  give 
his  head  a  toss  to  throw  the  oats  within 
reach.  The  grain  then  flies  out  of  the  bag, 
and  lies  around  the  street  until  it  is  swept 
up  and  carted  away  with  other  garbage. 
Some  horses  are  worse  than  others  about 
this,  and  often  the  trouble  is  in  the  way 
the  driver  fastens  on  the  bag.  One  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  how  by  tying  the  string  well 
down  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  six  inches  or 


more  behind  the  ears,  the  motion  of  the 
neck  in  eating  would  gradually  work  up 
the  bag  so  as  to  keep  the  oats  within 
reach. 

THE  WOOL  TRADE  is  generally  dull. 
There  is  a  somewhat  better  feeling  than 
for  some  time,  yet  dealers  are  cautious. 
Holders  are  rather  more  confident,  believ¬ 
ing  that  bottom  prices  for  the  season  have 
been  reached.  The  demand  for  carpet 
wools  has  been  constantly  increasing.  Bet¬ 
ter  prices  are  obtained,  and  the  outlook  is 
favorable.  The  attendance  at  the  London 
auction  sales  continues  good.  English  and 
Continental  buyers  are  taking  most  of  the 
offerings,  but  American  representatives 
have  been  buying  occasionally,  in  some 
cases  paying  a  slight  premium  for  stock 
specially  wanted.  The  mills  show  no  dis¬ 
position  to  raise  prices  by  stocking  up 
heavily,  and  are  taking  only  what  they  re¬ 
quire  for  immediate  needs. 

THE  CANADIAN  FISHERIES  employ 
nearly  100,000  men,  and  the  value  of  the 
boats,  nets  and  other  fishing  implements  is 
nearly  $10,000,000.  The  lobster  industry 
employs  16,000  men,  and  comprises  over  800 
canneries.  The  government  is  making 
plans  to  aid  the  fishing  industry  by  estab¬ 
lishing  cold  storage  places  along  the  coast 
where  fresh  bait  may  be  kept.  The  fisher¬ 
men  often  have  difficulty  in  getting  proper 
bait  when  it  is  most  needed,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  new  arrangement  will  be 
of  great  service.  The  government  appro¬ 
priates  half  the  amount  of  money  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  local  associations  furnish 
the  remainder.  Each  association  has  a 
certain  number  of  shares,  and  is  entitled 
to  a  proportionate  amount  of  bait. 

JUNE  BUTTER.— For  flavor  and  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  this  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
the  best  of  the  season,  and  there  is  always 
more  or  less  speculative  interest  shown  in 
it  by  dealers  here.  Last  year  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  speculative  buying  were  favor¬ 
able.  Over  250,000  tubs  were  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  month,  and  the  prevailing  price 
was  18  cents.  Afterward  the  shortage  in 
the  English  market,  owing  to  droughts  and 
other  causes  which  cut  short  the  Austra¬ 
lian  and  Continental  supply,  made  a  big 
demand  for  American  butter,  and  good 
prices  for  dealers.  The  conditions  are  en¬ 
tirely  different  this  year.  There  is  said 
to  be  plenty  of  Australian  butter  in  cold 
storage,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  a 
scarcity  on  the  Continent.  With  20  cents 
as  the  ruling  price,  there  is  not  much  to 
encourage  buying  for  storage.  Of  late 
considerable  butter  has  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  wholesale  trade  here,  as  many 
retail  grocers  dealing  largely  in  eggs  and 
dairy  supplies  now  send  buyers  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  thus  get  their  supplies  direct. 
They  are  sometimes  able  to  pay  the  pro¬ 
ducers  more  than  they  get  through  the 
jobbers,  and  still  get  their  own  stock  at  a 
lower  figure.  _  w.  w.  h. 

THE  MILK  SITUATION. 

There  has  been  a  lively  week  in  the  milk 
market.  Mr.  Wm.  Graves,  the  agent  of 
the  Five  States  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  endeavored  to  secure  the  price  for 
milk  demanded  by  the  farmers.  An 
amount  of  milk  variously  estimated  at 
from  1,200  to  2,600  cans  was  held  back  by 
members  of  the  Association.  The  dealers 
endeavored  to  overcome  this  by  shipping 
milk  from  Philadelphia  and  from  other 
places,  and  also  borrowing  from  the  con- 
denserles.  Some  of  the  condenserles  ship¬ 
ped  their  milk  directly  to  the  market  in 
order  to  beat  the  farmers.  Both  sides 
claim  a  partial  victory,  but  the  dealers 
say  that  they  have  had  no  trouble  in  ob¬ 
taining  their  usual  supply  of  milk,  al¬ 
though  it  is  evident  there  was  a  shortage 
on  several  days.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  dealers  were  forced  to 
pay  two  cents  a  quart,  or  the  farmers’ 
price,  for  much  of  the  milk  they  did  re¬ 
ceive.  Of  course,  if  the  farmers  again  be¬ 
gin  shipping  to  the  city,  the  dealers  will 
be  able  to  buy  at  their  own  figure.  The 
Five  States  Milk  Producers’  Association 
met  at  Binghamton  on  May  23,  holding  the 
largest  meeting  with  the  largest  attend¬ 
ance  they  have  ever  had.  After  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted:  o  VSVS- 

“Resolved,  That  the  state  committee  be 
given  until  July  1  to  make  a  satisfactory 
sale  of  the  Association’s  milk.  In  case 
they  do  not  succeed  by  July  1,  the  commit¬ 
tee  is  to  notify  the  producers  and  New 
York  dealers  that  unless  the  price  agreed 
upon  by  the  Five  States  Milk  Producers’ 
Association  be  accepted  by  August  1,  the 
milk  will  be  withheld  from  the  market.” 

This  we  think  is  just  the  right  course  to 
take.  The  dealers  are  given  two  months’ 
notice,  and  unless  proper  arrangements 
can  be  made  in  that  time,  if  the  farmers 
hold  their  milk  away  from  this  market, 
they  will  certainly  carry  their  point.  In 
the  meantime,  they  can  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  creameries  and  cheese  fac¬ 
tories,  to  use  the  milk,  in  case  they  decide 
not  to  ship  to  the  city.  This  we  believe 
to  be  just  the  plan  for  the  farmers  to 
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adopt.  All  these  efforts,  while  seemingly 
defeats,  are  mere  skirmishes,  and  they 
show  to  the  farmers  that  they  must  get 
together  with  ways  and  means  for  hand¬ 
ling  their  milk.  Let  them  once  get  con¬ 
trol  of  it,  with  some  way  of  turning  it  to 
account,  in  case  they  decide  to  hold  it 
away  from  the  city,  and  they  will  certain¬ 
ly  succeed  in  getting  a  fair  price  for  it. 
We  may  state  here  that  Price,  McCormick 
&  Co.,  the  firm  of  brokers  that  was  back 
of  tho  Pure  Milk  Company,  failed  last 
week  in  consequence  of  the  drop  in  the 
price  of  cotton.  They  were  rated  at  be¬ 
tween  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000.  This  con¬ 
cern  was  to  furnish  the  money  to  float  tho 
Pure  Milk  Company.  All  these  things  go 
to  show  that  the  way  out  for  the  milk 
farmers  is  eventually  to  take  hold  of  this 
matter  themselves,  and  run  it  with  their 
own  capital,  and  thus  control  the  business 
for  their  own  interest.  They  may  be 
obliged  to  start  in  a  comparatively  small 
way,  but  let  them  once  get  a  footing  in  the 
city,  and  they  can  build  up  a  business  that 
will  control  the  market,  and  yield  to  the 
man  on  the  farm  a  much  fairer  share  of 
his  milk  money  than  he  now  obtains. 


An  exchange  says  that  for  personal  ap¬ 
plication  a  porous  plaster  takes  the  lead. 

David  Harum.— Many  who  have  read 
this  book  will  be  interested  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  made  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

“David  Ilarum  is  now  selling  in  its  425th 
thousand.  To  print  that  number  of  copies 
5,000  pounds  of  ink  have  been  consumed, 
about  1,900  miles  of  thread  have  been  used 
in  the  binding,  and  5,865  reams  of  paper, 
weighing  87  pounds  a  ream,  have  been 
needed  for  the  books.  The  425,000  copies 
represent  2,932,500  papermakers’  sheets, 
each  measuring  30^x41  inches.  If  placed 
end  to  end  the  books  would  extend  over  a 
horizontal  route  for  about  50  miles.  If 
placed  one  upon  the  other  they  would 
make  a  tower  seven  miles  high.” 

Speaking  of  the  suggestion  of  some  one 
that  farmers  should  organize  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  legislation  in  their  inter¬ 
est,  and  that  the  cities  should  take  the 
matter  up  and  help  the  farmers  and  thus 
help  themselves,  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch 
says  that,  if  farmers  wait  for  help  from 
any  commercial  center,  the  millennium 
and  help  will  probably  arrive  on  the  same 
train.  Also,  that  the  cities  don’t  know 
on  which  side  their  bread  is  buttered, 
and  it  seems  to  be  hard  to  teach  them, 
as  they  want  nothing  to  do  with  outsiders 
unless  they  come  with  bags  of  money  in 
their  hands;  that,  while  an  agricultural 
association  would  not  be  prohibited  from 
meeting  in  a  city,  they  would  find  no  co¬ 
operation  from  the  citizens,  but  that  if 
they  have  any  money  to  spend  it  will  be 
gladly  received,  as  that  is  what  city  peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  think  the  Lord  made  farm¬ 
ers  for. 


WI  had  female  trouble  for  eight 
years,”  writes  Mrs.  L.  J.  Dennis,  of 
828  East  College  St.,  Jacksonville, 
Ills.  w  Words  cannot  express  what  I 
suffered.  I  sought  relief  among  the 
medical  profession  and  found  none. 
Friends  urged  me  to  try  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription.  When  I  com¬ 
menced  taking  this  medicine  I  weigh¬ 
ed.  ninety-five  pounds.  Now  I  weigh 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds — 
more  than  I  ever  weighed  before.  I 
was  so  bad  I  would  Tie  from  day  to 
day  and  long  for  death  to  come  and 
relieve  my  suffering.  I  had  internal 
inflammation,  a  disagreeable  drain, 
bearing  down  pain,  and  such  distress 
every  month  but  now  I  never  have 
a  pain — do  all  my  own  work  and  am 
a  strong  and  healthy  woman.” 

®ick  women  are  invited  to  consult  Dr. 
Pierce  by  letter  free.  Correspondence  pri¬ 
vate.  Address  Dr.  R.V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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A  HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESS. 

Made  in  yarlotia  sixes,  h»nd  and _ 

power.  The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  world’s  fair.  Catalogue 
and  price  list  sent  free  upon  request. 

Hydraulic  Pre**  Alfa:.  €o 
12  tt  iin  8t.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio* 


C  MACHINERY 

Rest  and  cheapest 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 


Wnlcr  Ktroet, 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


CEMlikBaler 


_ Warranted  the  UyAfl V/  lightest,  strong 

eat  cheapest  A  fastest  Full  \/^  Circle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  bo  operated 
with  ono  or  two  horses.  Will  Imlolllto  l.jtoudof  li.»y 
a  (lay.  Write  for  descript  ion  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


IlflRCE  DnWCDC  thrashers 
nUnOC  rUVTLilO,  um  cleaners 

wood  SAWS. 


One  A  two- horse  Thrashing  Outats.  Level  |»|ITTCDC 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  wll  I  I  CnO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  A6R'L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Wlllet,  N.  Y. 


Easiest  running  and  greatest  grain-saving  Threshing 
Machine  Slowest  travel  of  horses.  “  Best  Ever  Made. 
For  full  Informal  ion. also  best  Rye  Thresher  and  Binder 
Ciover-hulter,  Fanning  mill,  Feed-mill,  Saw-machine 
(circular  and  drag),  Land-roller,  Bog-power,  Steam 
engine,  Sweep-power,  Ensilage  fodder-cutter,  Round 
silo  Address  Ceo.  D.  Harder,  Coblesktll  W  • 
*gr  Please  tali  mir.at  for.  ’"IKC  to  purchase 
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WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

For  Steam,  Gas  and  Water.  Good  as  new. 

Tested,  Re-painted,  Re-threaded  and  coup¬ 
lings  furnished.  Ranging  in  lengths  to  20  feet. 

ALL  SIZES.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  r>"  of  merchan¬ 
dise  for  HOME,  FARM  AND  FIELD-- 
from  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers’  Sales. 
Roofing,  Plumbing  Material,  Hardware,  Cloth¬ 
ing,  Dry  Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Tools,  Ma¬ 
chinery,  <to.,&c.,  Ac.,  AT  HALF  PRICE. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. w*  Chicago?** 


Book  Bargains. 

We  have  quite  a  large  stock  of  good 
books,  that  we  wish  to  close  out.  We 
are  going  to  make  the  price  on  them  so 
that  they  will  go  quick.  My  Handker- 
chief  Garden  is  one  of  these.  It  shows 
what  can  be  done  with  a  small  plot  of 
ground.  It  is  nicely  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  illustrated.  Paper  cover. 
The  price  has  been  20  cents.  We  will 
close  out  the  remaining  stock  now  at  10 
cents,  postpaid.  Modification  of  Plant  s 
by  Climate  is  another  pamphlet  that 
every  practical  grower  wil  appreciate. 
The  price  is  25  cents.  We  will  close  them 
out  at  10  cents,  postpaid.  Or  we  will 
send  both  of  these  books,  postpaid,  as 
a  reward  for  sending  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

NEW  YORK. 
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PROPOSED  NEW  BREEDING  RULE. 
For  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Holstein 
Friesian  Breeders’  Association  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proposition  will  be  voted  on: 

1.  No  animal  shall  be  registered  whose 
dam  has  at  any  time  borne  a  calf  from  a 
sire  other  than  a  purebred  Holstein. 

2.  No  animal  shall  be  registered  whose 
dam  has  been  exposed  during  heat  or  at 
other  times  to  the  service  of  more  than 
one  sire. 

I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a 
neighbor’s  bull  get  over  the  line  fence 
and  serve  one  of  my  best  cows,  and  the 
calf  went  to  the  butcher,  but  the  next 
calf  from  this  cow  and  my  Holstein- 
Friesian  bull  stands  in  my  barn  to-day, 
and  is  a  perfect  model  of  a  Holstein- 
Friesian  cow,  and  one  of  the  be^t.  As 
to  the  second  proposition,  too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken.  I  do  not  think  a 
breeder  nas  any  right  to  let  two  bulls 
run  with  the  herd  cr  one  cow  at  all,  and 
such  offspring  should  not  be  eligible  to 
records.  c.  n.  stevens. 

Jefferson,  Wis. 

Environment,  uses,  and  abuses  change 
cnaracter,  form  and  temperament  of  ani¬ 
mals  as  well  as  men.  There  may  be,  and 
wre  are  inclined  to  think  there  is,  an  in¬ 
fluence  exerted  on  a  pregnant  female, 
tnat  to  a  certain  extent  controls  the  off¬ 
spring  in  desires  and  temperament.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  pre¬ 
vious  impregnation,  wre  do  not  think  it 
possible  that  it  will  have  any  influence 
on  after  generations.  We  have  in  20 
years’  breeding  never  had  an  example 
of  it,  and  have  never  seen  a  case  that 
pointed  that  way,  while  numerous  cases 
have  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  it. 

Columbus,  0.  wm.  n.  smith  &  son. 

I  do  not  believe  that  impure  blood 
could  ue  carried  from  one  period  of 
gestation  to  another.  The  second  change 
in  the  by-laws  proposed  I  feel  is  an  emi¬ 
nently  wise  one,  for  if  any  cow  is  bred 
to  more  than  one  sire  within  a  few  days, 
it  must  always  put  some  question  on 
the  parentage  of  the  calf  resulting.  It 
certainly  narrows  the  question  down  to 
a  fine  point,  but  I  want  to  see  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  purebred  cattle  surrounded  with 
such  safeguards  as  to  leave  a  pedigree 
absolutely  without  question.  Dellhurst 
I  arm,  therefore,  can  be  put  down  as  in 
favor  of  the  second  change  proposed, 
and  as  neutral  on  the  first  proposition. 

Cleveland,  O.  H.  b.  van  cleve. 

We  have  never  Known  of  any  bad  re¬ 
sults  from  a  cow  having  borne  a  calf 
from  other  than  a  purebred  sire.  We 
are  not  in  favor  of  making  the  addition 
to  the  by-laws.  If  a  man  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  lose  a  calf  through  careless¬ 
ness  of  his  neighbors,  in  letting  a  bull 
get  out,  we  do  not  think  he  should  lose 
the  use  of  the  cow  thereafter  as  a  breed¬ 
er,  for  we  believe  her  calves  are  likely 
to  be  just  as  good  as  though  she  had  not 
been  in  calf  to  a  bull  of  another  breed. 
We  do  not  think  calves  should  be  re¬ 
corded  where  their  dams  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  service  of  more  than  one 
sire.  w.  b.  barney  &  co. 

Hampton,  Iowa. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  who  think 
thalt  they  are  experts,  that  a  purebred 
female,  bred  to  a  bull  of  another  breed, 
might  taint  the  future  produce  of  the 
cow.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  such  is  true.  I  should 
deem  it  a  misfortune  to  have  one  of  my 
finest  cows  meet  with  such  an  accident, 
yet  if  such  should  happen,  I  don’t  think 
it  sufficient  cause  to  bar  her  future 
progeny  from  being  recorded.  I  think  it 
quite  important  that  every  breeder 
should  know  beyond  a  doubt  the  very 
sire  of' each  calf  (all  good  breeders  will 
know);  however,  if  such  should  occur, 
all  animals  being  purebred  and  regis¬ 


tered,  it  must  be  that  the  result  of  two 
services  at  same  heat  by  different  sires, 
the  result,  nevertheless,  would  be  a 
purebred  calf,  but  under  the  present 
rules  of  the  Hol9tein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  it  would  not  be  eligible  to  record, 
from  the  fact  that  we  could  not  sign 
breeder’s  certificate,  not  knowing  which 
bull  was  the  sire.  m.  e.  moore. 

Cameron,  Mo. 


PROPOSED  EXPERIMENT  WITH  HOGS 
Which  Is  The  Best  Breed  ? 

We  have  had  in  mind  for  some  time  an 
experiment  with  hogs.  The  plan  was  to 
select  good,  typical  sows  of  several  breeds, 
and  keep  them  so  as  to  obtain  five  or  six 
litters  from  each.  The  sows  are  to  run 
at  pasture  during  the  Summer,  and  to  be 
kept  about  as  the  average  farmer  can  af¬ 
ford  to  keep  them.  We  would  keep  an 
accurate  account  of  the  grain  consumed 
by  each  sow  and  her  family,  and  also  an 
account  of  sales,  so  as  to  tell  which  sow 
gave  the  best  returns.  John  M.  Jamison, 
of  Ohio,  gives  below  some  practical  views 
of  such  an  experiment: 

I  would  try  to  select  sows  that  have 
had  one  or  two  litters,  and  are  known  to 
be  good  mothers.  A  young  untried  sow 
might  fail  entirely.  You  might  get  two 
or  three  sows  of  each  breed,  and  after 
farrowing,  put  those  in  the  experiment 
that  are  best  suited.  Your  experiment 
will  differ  from  that  of  most  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  in  that  you  let  your  animals  run 
to  pasture,  instead  of  keeping  in  pens 
while  feeding.  In  this  you  will  come 
nearer  to  the  farmer  than  they  do.  I 
found,  while  producing  animals  for 
breeding  purposes,  that  one  great  item 
of  expense  was  keeping  the  animals  in 
separate  pens  and  feeding  them  sepa¬ 
rately,  requiring  so  much  more  fencing 
and  time,  that  I  did  not  think  came  back 
to  me  in  the  additional  advantage  of 
having  each  animal  fed  alone.  As  to 
breeds,  i  would  select  the  Poland  China, 
Berkshire,  Duroc  Jersey,  Chester  White, 
and  if  I  wanted  to  experiment  in  the 
bacon  line,  the  Tamworth — or  large 
Yorkshire.  The  small  breeds  cut  such 
a  small  figure  in  the  great  pork-produc¬ 
ing  sections,  that  it  would  hardly  pay  to 
put  them  into  the  experiment.  Sows  se¬ 
lected  at  two  years  old  would  last  as 
long  as  you  wished  to  continue  the  ex¬ 
periment. 

Five  good  sows  should  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  80  pigs  each  year.  I  have  had  them 
do  it  two  years  in  succession.  Sows  of 
two  years  at  time  of  selection  would, 
before  the  experiment  of  three  years  ran 
out,  give  better  returns  if  mated  with 
males,  say,  one  to  two  years  old.  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  that  so  many 
breeds  should  be  carried  at  once.  Say 
three  breeds  for  three  years,  keeping  all 
data,  and  then  three  more  breeds  for 
same  length  of  time,  all  kept  as  nearly 
as  possible  under  the  same  conditions. 
Then  you  could  keep  two  sows  of  each 
breed,  and  probably  the  results  would 
be  more  satisfactory.  One  thing  must  be 
avoided — that  of  overstocking.  At  the 
same  time,  I  know  what  is  overstocking 
with  one  man  is  not  with  another.  Each 
man  must  know  his  own  capacity  and 
that  of  his  farm  for  pig  production.  One 
point  should  be  brought  plainly  to  all 
farmers  -i.  e.,  that  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  pork  increases  with  age. 

J.  M.  JAMISON. 

Another  Suggestion  About  Breeds. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Gillingham,  of  New  Jersey, 
gives  this  advice:  I  would  start  with 
mature  sows,  if  possible.  Of  course, 
they  would  cost  more  to  begin  with  than 
young  sows,  but  you  would  not  have  to 
wait  so  long  and  have  them  to  feed  so 
long  before  you  began  to  get  some  re¬ 
turns.  The  pigs  of  the  second  or  third 
litters  are  much  larger  and  stronger,  and 
start  off  better  and  grow  faster,  and  do 


better  all  round,  than  those  from  the 
first  litter  of  a  young  sow  before  she  is 
mature.  As  to  breeds,  I  presume  you 
would  do  better  with  the  larger  breeds 
than  with  the  small  ones.  The  Poland 
China,  Berkshire,  Jersey  Red,  large 
breed  of  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White 
would  be  good  for  the  large  breeds.  The 
Essex,  Suffolk  and  small  breed  of  York¬ 
shire  are  very  small,  not  as  growthy,  and 
not  nearly  as  susceptible  of  making  large 
and  rapid  growth.  You  would  find  no 
trouble  in  having  your  sows  to  bring 
two  litters  a  year.  By  having  the  first 
to  come  in  March,  or  very  early  in  April, 
wean  them  when  two  months  old,  breed 
again  in  from  five  to  seven  days,  and 
the  next  litter  would  come  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember  or  early  in  October.  After  the 
pigs  are  weaned  in  May  or  June  the  sows 
would  not  require  any  feed  except  good 
pasture  and  pure  water,  unless  you  did 
not  expect  to  breed  them  and  wanted  to 
fatten  them.  By  good  care  and  liberal 
feeding  the  pigs  would  be  fit  for  market 
for  pig  pork  in  seven  or  eight  months; 
the  Fall  pigs  could  be  sold  in  March  or 
April,  if  they  had  warm,  comfortable 
quarters  for  the  Winter  and  kept  grow¬ 
ing.  If  once  allowed  to  stop  growing  it 
is  hard  to  start  them  again. 


Four  years  ago  I  had  a  severe  attack  of  La  Grippe. 
It  ran  into  Pneumonia.  My  Cough  was  something 
terrible.  Doctors  failed  to  give  me  any  relief.  1  be¬ 
came  so  weak  I  could  not  turn  in  bed.  Finally  my 
wife  got  a  bottle  of  Jayne’s  Expectorant.  Before  I 
had  used  one-half  of  it,  my  Cough  was  easier,  and  I 
was  soon  completely  restored.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  YOUK  EXPECTORANT  SAVED  MY 
LIFE,  and  it  is  my  wish  that  the  world  shall  know 
of  this  grand  medicine.— J.  E.  HOISLEY,  Proprietor 
of  the  Halsey  House,  New  Holland,  Ohio,  Novem¬ 
ber  5, 1895. 

For  sick  headache  take  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative 
Pills.— Adv 


Gain  A  Second 

— when  your  horse  is  fast  seconds 
count  on  a  record. 

A  little  stiffness  or  soreness  in  leg  or  body 
may  lose  seconds  and  hence  lose  a  record. 
Chills,  congestion  and  inflammation  are  the 
enemies  of  speed. 


Used  and  endorsed 
by  the  Adams 
Express  C«. 


used  in  dilute  form 
has  no  superior  as  a 
leg  and  body  wash. 

Apply  to  the  legs  and 
bandage  lightly.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  the  body  and  blanket.  Removes 
stiffness  and  soreness,  prevents  colds, 
congestion,  and  produces  flexibility 
and  firmness  of  muscles  and  tendons. 

For  sale  at  all  druggists.  Sample 
bottle  mailed  for  6c  to  pay  postage. 

Veterinary  Experience— full  of  valu¬ 
able  information— 100  pages,  FREE. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  30  Beverly  St.  Boston,  Mass. 
BEWARE  of  all  so-called  Elixirs, 
none  genuine  but  Tuttles. 


EAR 

of  Horse 
Owners 


Into  the  confidence  of  every  stoekraiser  and 
owner  of  cows,  sheep  and  all  domestic  animals, 


Veterinary  Pixine 


does  more  than  talk  its  way.  After  every  known 
resource  has  failed,  this  perfectly  harmless  and 
all-powerful  healing  ointment  cures  Scratches, 
Saddle  or  Collar  Sores,  Erythema,  Mud  Fever, 
Psoriasis,  or  any  irritating  or  itching  Skin  Dis¬ 
ease;  Cracked  or  Chapped  Teats,  Caked  Bag, 
Cow  Pox,  all  abrasions  affecting  the  Udder,  or 
any  inflammatory  swelling  or  sore.  It  is  Nature’s 
own  remedy.  No  matter  how  bad  or  old  the  sore, 
it  positively  heals.  Guaranteed — money  refunded 
if  it  fails. 

At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 


PRICK  j 


2-oz.  box, 
14-lb.  box, 


25c. 

50c. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY.  N.  Y. 


SCOW  TIE 

ds  them  firmly,  draws 
n  forward  when  lying 
n,  pushes  back  when 
iding,  gives  freedom 
lead,  keeps  them  clean 
5.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
avia,  ill.  Catalogue  Fro# 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. — Prize  win¬ 
ners  wherever  shown.  Eggs.  $2  per  sitting. 

JOHN  H.  JANNEY,  Brighton,  Md. 


BP  D  —Thompson  &  Bradley  Eggs  only.  Cir- 
i  I  i  II  i  cular  and  2c.  stamp  for  your  name 
Prices  right.  Smith’s  Potato  Farm,  Manchester,  N.Y 


urrz  THAT  niTrTTBrandW-Rocks'8an{,wh. 

LUUO  mill  mum  Wyandottes,  $1.50 per  15.  Br. 
and  Wh.  Leghorns,  $1  per  13.  Wh.  Holland  Turkey 
eggs,  $2  per  9.  WM.  McCABE,  Kelsey.  Ohio. 


E fSISQ— White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Plymouth 
CIXUO  Rock  eggs,  $4  per  100.  Also  a  few  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  at  $1  to  $1.50  each,  Thomp¬ 
son  strain.  Cir.free.  CHAS.  H.  RUE,  Minerva.  O. 


for  hatching.  Turkeys,  Ducks, 
VI  V4  VJ  Geese,  Guineas,  and  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  Poultry.  Fertility  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue. 

PINE  TREE  FARM.  Box  T.  Jamesburg.  N.  J. 


Our  Famous  White  Wyandottes 

are  layiDg  so  well  that  we  cut  the  price  In  one-half 
for  eggs  that  batch.  $1  per  13:  $5  per  100.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  J.  E.  STEVENSON,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


(Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Pigs,  the  kind  for 
^  Breeders;  eligible  to  register.  Also  booking 
orders  for  Shropshire  Lambs  August  1.  Corkers. 
Prices  will  suit  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Lack,  Pa 


T  otof  Berkshire  Pigs,  sired  by  Imported  British 
Model  IV.  and  Le  Roy  King,  at  Ohio  Farm,  Le 
Roy.  O.  Get  your  choice  quick.  M.  L.  &  H.  H.  Benham 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES 

of  the  best  oreedlng  and  all  ages  for  6ale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Pamphletandpricesfree.  Light  Brahma 
cockerels  $1  apiece.  C.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y 


Poland  Chinas, Berk- 

shires  St  Chester  Whites.  Choice 
Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  mated  not 
akin.  Bred  sows  and  service 
Boars  cheap.  Poultry.  Write 
for  hard  times  prices  and  free 
alroular.  Hamilton  &Co.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALK  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


DELLHURST  EARM, 

MENTOR,  OHIO, 

has  nearly  30  Holstein  Bull  Calves  to  select 
from,  and  offers  sons  of  DeKol’s  Butter  Boy  No 
19210,  Royal  Paul  22979  and  others,  having  the  much 
talked-of  Pauline  Paul  and  DeKol  cross.  Our  Herd 
now  numbers  150  head.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  for  sale  from  Advanced  Registry  cows. 


WANTED 


—Married  man  to  take  charge 
of  dairy. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS, 
Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


ANGORA  GOATS 


for  Sale.  25  nannies  will  drop 
kids  this  seasdn. 


E.  A.  HESELTINE,  Hornellsvllle.  N.  Y. 


M.  M.  S.  POULTRY  FENCING 

requires  few  posts,  no  top  or  bottom  rail.  Will  not 
sag  or  buckle:  easily  erected;  when  completed  costs 
less  than  old-style  netting.  Our  circulars  give  net 
prices.  Freight  paid. 

JAMES  S.  CASE  (Box  N),  Colchester,  Conn 


nCATU  Tfl  I  IPC  on  HENS  and  CHICKENS 

ULMIli  IU  Liu  L  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


SHOO-FLY 

The  only  positive  protection  for  Horses  and  Cows, 

NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES 

Prevents  Charbon  and  Texas  Cattle  Fever,  because 
these  diseases  are  spread  by  flies  and  ticks.  Thou¬ 
sands  duplicate  10  gallons.  Betcare  of  imitations.  One 
cent’s  wort  h  saves  3  quarts  of  milk  and  much  flesh. 
Don't  wait  till  cows  are  dry  and  horses  poor.  Send 
26  cents.  Money  refunded,  if  cow  is  not  protected. 
SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO. ,1005  Fairmount  Ave.,Phila..Pa 


Cows  barren  3  years 

made  to  breed. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Mark. 


Easily  and  thoroughly  cured  j 
New,  common-sense  method,  j 
not  expensive.  No  care,  mt. 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to 
read  ors  of  th  i  spaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists. 
Union  block  Yards,  Chicago,  JUL 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestville,  Conn. 


Swiss  Cow  Bells. 

PATENTED  DESIGN. 

Made  from  Finest  Quality 
Suiss  Bell  Metal. 

We  sell  exclusively  to  the 
jobbing  trade,  but  to  intro¬ 
duce  these  delightfully 
musical  toned  Swiss  Cow 
Bells  more  generally,  offer 
them  in  sets  of  three,  tuned 
to  accord,  with  extra  fine 
aud  substantial  straps  at 
$4,  or  siDgly  with  straps, 

4-in.,  $1.00;  5-1n.,  $1  50;  0-in., 

$2.  If  wanted  without  straps  deduct  25.  each. 

We  are  the  oldest  makers  of  bells  in  America.  Our 
reputation  is  of  great  value  to  us.  You  may  return 
goods  at  your  expense  if  not  satisfactory  and  we 
will  refund  your  money. 

BEVIN  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  East  Hampton, r.Conn. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  E.  KIEBORNE. 

Galled  Shoulders  on  a  Horse. 

What  is  the  treatment  for  a  horse  that 
has  been  scalded  by  the  use  of  the  pad,  to 
bring  the  hair  in  its  natural  color  instead 
of  white?  a.  m. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Use  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment 
(which  can  be  obtained  of  any  druggist) 
until  the  surface  is  healed  over.  Then 
as  a  hair  stimulant,  apply  equal  parts 
dilute  acetic  acid  and  chloroform  shaken 
together,  bathing  the  shoulders  lightly 
two  or  three  times  a  week. 

“Blind  Teeth"  in  Horses. 

Is  there  any  truth  in  this  extract  from 
an  old  English  paper  (the  Family  Herald, 
London,  June  15,  1844),  and  if  so,  how  is  the 
condition  explained  anatomically? 

“The  correspondent  of  an  American 
paper  writes  as  follows:  'I  observe  that 
you  are  desirous  to  obtain  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  can  collect,  about  blind  teeth 
in  horses.  This  was  a  subject  entirely 
new  to  me  last  Summer,  when  one  of 
my  horses  had  nearly  lost  the  use  of  his 
sight,  which  I  attributed  to  overwork,  he 
being  of  a  restless  disposition  when  at 
work.  Sometimes  after  predisposition  to 
blindness  was  discovered  (the  sight  of  one 
eye  being  almost,  if  not  entirely,  gone),  he 
was  sent  to  the  blacksmith  to  be  shod. 
The  smith’s  (sic!)  told  the  boy  that  if  a 
certain  tooth  (pointing  it  out  to  the  boy), 
was  not  extracted,  the  horse  would  soon 
be  entirely  blind;  and,  without  my  assent, 
took  a  hammer  and  a  piece  of  bar  iron,  as 
described  by  the  boy,  rather  barbarous  ex¬ 
traction,  and  knocked  it  out.  The  boy 
saw  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  pain 
exhibited  by  the  horse,  and  that  the  tooth 
dropped  out  with  the  first  stroke  of  the 
hammer.  Whether  this  was  the  cause  of 
blindness  or  not,  I  cannot  say;  but  the 
horse  very  shortly  afterwards  recovered 
his  sight,  which  has  since  continued 
good.’  ” 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  expression 
“eyetooth?”  M-  D- 

Boston,  Mass. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  oft-repeated 
statement  that  the  so-called  “blind 
teeth,”. or  “wolf  teeth”  of  horses  causes 
blindness;  neither  is  there  any  physical 
or  anatomical  foundation  for  such  be¬ 
lief.  There  is  a  widespread  superstition 
among  farriers  and  horsemen  that  this 
insignificant,  rudimentary  tooth  is  often 
the  cause  of  blindness  in  horses,  and 
that  its  removal  will  prevent  such  blind¬ 
ness;  but  it  is  one  of  the  whims  that  has 
been  handed  down  along  witb  “hooks  in 
the  eye,”  “hollow  horn”  in  cattle,  and 
“black  teeth”  in  pigs.  Fortunately  for 
the  horse,  the  removal  of  the  “wolf 
teet'h”  causes  the  animal  very  little  in¬ 
convenience,  so  that  the  practice  of  re¬ 
moving  the  teeth,  although  entirely  use¬ 
less,  is  not  to  be  condemned  on  account 
of  cruelty,  as  are  many  of  the  barbarous 
operations  often  practiced  upon  our  do¬ 
mestic  animals  as  the  result  of  ignorant 
quackery.  ^  am  unable  to  give  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  term  “eye  tooth,”  which  is 
applied  to  the  canine  teeth  of  man  as 
well  as  of  animals. 


An  Imported  Jersey.— At  Fig.  113  is 
shown  one  of  the  Jersey  cows  to  be  sold 
this  week  (May  30)  at  the  Cooper  auc¬ 
tion  sale.  This  cow,  Sultanne  of  Brook- 
hill,  was  imported  September  5,  1899. 
The  catalogue  description  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Solid  fawn,  black  tongue  and  switch. 
Handsome  head,  with  prominent  eyes,  thin 
long  neck,  very  sharp  in  withers,  strong 
straight  back,  with  broad  hips,  a  whip  tail, 
skin  as  thin  and  line  as  seen  on  any 
Thoroughbred  horse,  neat  in  bone,  enor¬ 
mous  wedge-shaped  body  low  on  leg,  very 
large  and  prominent  milk  veins,  both  on 
udder  and  belly,  very  large  udder,  with 
large  and  well-placed  teats.  Sultanne  of 
Brookhill  has  milked  since  last  calving  as 
high  as  22  quarts  daily.  She  is  very  per¬ 
sistent,  and  although  the  feed  and  accom¬ 
modation  while  at  Quarantine  was  nothing 
near  being  first-class,  it  took  us  a  long 
time  to  get  her  dry.  She  is  the  type  of  a 
dairy  cow  that  we  often  read  about,  but 
rarely  see. 

She  is  certainly  a  strong,  vigorous 
animal,  with  great  capacity  for  making 
and  delivering  milk.  Her  pedigree  shows 
that  she  carries  in  her  veins  some  of  the 
most  famous  blood  of  the  Island. 


Drilling  Oats  and  Peas. 

Reading  from  week  to  week  accounts 
of  the  best  way  to  seed  oats  and  peas,  I 
am  led  to  give  my  experience,  which 
has  expended  over  a  space  of  10  years. 
Until  five  years  ago  I  followed  the  plan 
of  either  plowing  peas  under,  or  using  a 
disk  harrow  to  try  to  get  them  in  deep. 
Five  years  ago  I  purchased  a  press  drill, 
and  since  then  have  mixed  peas  and 
oats,  and  put  them  in  with  a  press  drill 
at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  of  oats  and 
two  bushels  of  peas  per  acre,  machine 
measure,  which  falls  a  little  short  of 
actual  measure,  and  have  had  uniform 
success  in  getting  a  large  crop.  I  use 
them  for  soiling,  making  hay  of  the  ex¬ 
cess.  Prof.  C.  D.  Smith  was  here  last 
Summer,  when  we  had  about  two-thirds 
of  the  peas  and  oats  cut;  they  would 
reach  nearly  to  his  shoulder  when  stand¬ 
ing  alongside  where  they  were  cut,  and 
he  is  a  man  about  five  feet  10  inches 
high.  He  said  that  they  were  the  finest 
stand  he  ever  saw,  and  after  informing 
him  how  they  were  put  in,  it  made  it 
even  more  impressive.  I  believe  that 
with  rich  land,  or  with  plenty  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  this  way  of  seeding  will 
produce  as  large  a  crop  as  the  other. 
Ten  acres  of  last  year’s  crop  were  made 
into  hay,  and  went  over  five  tons  to  the 
acre  of  cured  hay,  but  it  was  a  very  hard 
job  to  cure  it.  We  used  tedder  on  it 
three  days,  then  raked  and  cocked,  then 
opened  cocks  two  different  times,  and 
had  fairly  good  haying  weather  while  so 
doing.  There  is  one  drawback  to  feed¬ 
ing  oats  and  peas  to  milch  cows;  if  you 
feed  all  they  will  eat,  and  eat  clean, 
when  there  are  peas  in  the  pods,  it  will 
taint  the  cream  so  that  it  will  be  very 
offensive  when  used,  especially  in  coffee. 
This  year  I  intend  feeding  as  a  soiling 
crop  for  about  10  days,  then  make  one 
job  of  it  by  putting  in  silo.  Too  much 
trouble  to  cure  for  hay.  I  have  15  acres 
this  year.  w.  s.  c. 

Menominee,  Mich. 


MOSQUITOES  AMD  MALARIA. 

What  is  the  Connection? 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  conviction  among  investigators 
that  the  minute  organism  causing  mal¬ 
arial  diseases  was  generally  transmitted 
to  man  through  the  medium  of  mosquito 
bites,  and  enough  proof  has  lately  been 
collected  to  render  the  theory  very 
plausible,  though  it  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  definitely  proven  at  this  time. 
It  has  been  found  that  several  species 
of  mosquitoes  are  quite  constantly  in¬ 
fected  by  the  malarial  plasmodium, 
whicn  is  a  little  yeast-like  cell,  undoubt¬ 
edly  of  vegetable  origin,  but  Which  can 
thrive  and  enormously  multiply  at  the 
expense  of  the  blood  corpuscles  of  mos¬ 
quitoes,  human  beings  and  a  number  of 
warm-blooded  anirnais.  It  has  been 
shown  that  when  a  mosquito  draws 
blood  from  a  person  or  animal  suffer¬ 
ing  from  malaria,  some  of  the  germs 
living  within  the  blood  corpuscles  are 
freed  by  the  digestion  of  the  blood  and 
soon  attach  themselves  to  the  walls  of 
the  mosquito’s  Stomach,  where  they 
quickly  increase  into  a  numerous  colony, 
forming  a  funguS-like  protuberance 
through  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  When 
these  germs  mature  they  discharge 
themselves,  like  mildew  or  smut  spores 
on  a  leaf,  into  the  circulation  cavities  of 
the  mosquito,  who  is  then  charged  with 
active  germs,  of  which  he  rids  himself 
by  injecting  them  into  the  next  person 
or  animal  he  may  be  able  to  “bite.” 
So  far  as  observed  the  presence  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  malarial  germs  do  not 
seriously  interfere  with  the  comfort  of 
the  mosquito  and  only  a  few  of  the 
night-flying  species  have  been  found  to 
act  as  hosts  of  this  malarial  plas¬ 
modium.  If  theSe  claims  are  correct 
some  practicable  method  of  preventing 
infection  with  malarial  poisons,  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  mosquitoes  in  in¬ 
habited  localities,  will  doubtless  be  elab¬ 


orated.  Farmers  should  see  to  it  that 
mosquitoes  are  not  allowed  needlessly  to 
breed  about  their  homes.  A  neglected 
rain-barrel  thus  contains  the  possibili¬ 
ties  for  spreading  the  dreaded  malaria, 
and  should  Jways  be  kept  carefully  cov¬ 
ered  in  Summer.  Kerosene  or  any  light 
oil  placed  in  small  quantity  on  stag¬ 
nant  water  will  spread  in  a  film  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  larvae  of  mosquitoes  and  other 
aquatic  insects  very  quickly.  It  will 
thus  be  possible  to  render  large  areas 
of  swampy  lands  inhabitable  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  expense.  An  item  has 
been  going  the  rounds  of  the  press 
claiming  almost  miraculous  powers  of 
destruction  of  mosquitoes  and  malarial 
germs  for  permanganate  of  potash.  It 
states  that  "one  teaspoonful  of  perman¬ 
ganate  will  purify  the  water  in  a  10-acre 
swamp,  destroying  all  mosquitoes  and 
disease  germs.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  is  a  fairly  active 
disinfectant  and  deodorant  for  surgical 
purposes,  but  used  in  the  manner  indi¬ 
cated  would  have  but  little  more  effect 
than  a  similar  quantity  of  table  salt.  It 
would  require  several  ounces  to  disin¬ 
fect  the  water  in  an  ordinary  rain  bar¬ 
rel,  and  it  would  rapidly  be  decom¬ 
posed  by  the  organic  matter  present  and 
soon  lose  its  chemical  powers.  Further 
information  cs  to  the  character  and 
method  of  malarial  infection  is  looked 
for  with  much  interest.  w.  v.  f. 


Australian  dairymen  have  been  making 
experiments  with  packages  for  long-dis¬ 
tance  shipments  of  butter.  The  best  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained  in  boxes  made  of  six 
pieces  of  window  glass,  the  edges  of  which 
were  covered  with  gummed  paper.  Then 
the  box  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  plaster 
of  paris  ti-inch  thick.  This  being  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  the  butter  is  not  seri¬ 
ously  affected  by  changes  of  temperature. 
The  cost  of  packing  is  said  to  be  only  two 
cents  per  pound.  Some  cases  have  been 
made  holding  100  pounds  or  more. 

Vermont  Horses.— There  has  been  quite 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  farm  horses. 
They  are  not  very  plentiful.  A  good  team 
costs  about  $400;  this  would  include  har¬ 
ness  and  wagon,  some  more,  while,  of 
course,  others  can  be  bought  for  less.  The 
prices  of  single  teams  for  farm  purposes 
vary  from  $75  to  $150,  for  what  would  be 
called  fair  horses.  Generally  speaking, 
homebred  horses  are  to  be  preferred  to 
western.  Homebred  are  the  most  largely 
used  on  farms.  I  do  not  think  the  heavy 
draft  horses  are  liked  very  well,  except 
for  very  heavy  trucking.  The  horse  that 
sells  the  best  here  is  a  good  driving  horse, 
that  will  weigh  about  1,100  and  will  also 
work  if  desired;  an  all-purpose  horse, 
Morgans  preferred.  c.  d. 

Northfield,  Vt 


Scours  in  Calves.— Tell  the  subscriber 
who  has  the  calves  scouring,  pagd  347,  to 
feed  about  one  tablespoonful  of  whole  peas 
three  or  four  times  a  day  until  improve¬ 
ment  commences.  I  have  cured  scours 
when  the  calves  had  got  so  weak  that  they 
could  not  stand.  If  they  are  too  weak  to 
feed  put  the  hand  in  the  mouth  with  the 
peas  in,  and  pour  them  down;  they  will  not 
choke.  a.  n.  s. 

Canada. 

Scours  in  Calves.— Heat  a  piece  ox 
wrought  iron  that  will  weigh  two  or  three 
pounds  red  hot;  put  this  in  the  milk  to 
warm  it  before  feeding.  You  will  soon  see 
small  oily-looking  bubbles  rising  on  the 
milk.  Feed  the  calf  as  usual,  warming  the 
milk  this  way  and  there  will  be  no  trouble 
with  scours.  I  had  one  so  low  I  had  to 
hold  him  up  to  eat  the  first  mess  in  the 
morning,  and  by  night  he  was  much  im¬ 
proved.  I  had  tried  all  the  remedies  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  347,  and  to  no  effect.  I  have 
not  given  one  drop  of  medicine  since,  and 
have  as  nice  a  calf  of  its  age  as  anyone. 
Hope  this  may  benefit  others  as  it  has  me. 

m.  s. 
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Cream  Separator  J 
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possesses  features  of 
advantage  found  in 
no  other.  We  ship 
machines  on  ten 
days’  trial  that  you 
may  learn  of  these 
through  actual  use 
in  your  own  dairy. 

Try  one  and  you’ll 
buy  it  as  the  Empire 
is  an  all  round 

Profit  Producer. 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  catalogue 

U.S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  COMPANY,  . 

212  Orange  St.,  Newark,  N.J.  ^ 
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SHARPLES 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

ALWAYS  THE  BE8T. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.  P.  SI.  SIIARPLES, 
Chicago,  111,  West  Cheater  Pa. 


Keeps  Milk  Sweet 


Send  for  our  big 
free  catalogue 
f  coolers  and 
aerators. 
“Be.tor” 
dairy 
sup¬ 
plies. 


TRADE 

MARK 


Bestov) 


DAIRYMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO.,  1037  Market  St.  Philadelphia. 


Do  You  Need  A 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  ? 


ADE  LAYAL  “BABY”  SEPARATOR 

would  effect  an  astonishing  saving  in 
your  dairy  work  and  in  the  net  dollars- 
and-cents  results  from  it.  It  would  improve 
quality  and  save  a  lb.  of  butter  per  cow  every 
week.  Can  you  afford  to  let  the  waste  go  on 
another  season  ?  Why  not  stop  it  now  ?  Why 
not  have  the  agent  in  your  territory  bring  you 
a  machine  and  demonstrate  the  plain  facts  to 
you— so  plain  that  you  can’t  longer  evade 
them  ?  We  will  be  glad  to  do  it  without  any 
advance  promise  on  your  part — knowing  that 
there  can  be  but  one  result.  This  will  cost  you 
nothing  and  may  profit  you  much. 


Send  us  your  name  and  address. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago. 


103  &  105  Mission  St. 

San  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

327  Commissioners  St., 

Montreal. 
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Does  perfect  work  in  e?Mier  wet  or  dry  ground,  or  among  green  vines.  It  will  not 
clog,  no  matter  what  the  condition  of  the  soil.  It  digs  every  row  straight  ahead, 
and  leaves  the  ground  practically  level.  It  is  lighter  in  weight  and  in  draught  than  any 
other  digger  that  will  do  anywhere  near  as  good  work.  It  is  strong,  durable,  simple  in 

construction — has  no  chains  to  break,  no  cogs  to  fill 
up  with  soil  and  vines,  no  gear  to  wear  out.  Costs 
next  to  nothing  for  repairs. 


The  WONDER  DIGGER  is  guaranteed  to  give  absolute 
satisfaction.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it  after  a  fair 
trial,  return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 

To  introduce  the  Wonder  Digger  in  every  township,  we  will  give  the  first 
purchaser  from  each  township  a  special  price.  A  township  agency  is  worth 

$100  in  cash  to  any  live,  pushing  man.  Write  for  agency  to-day. 

As  to  our  responsibility,  we  refer  to  the  City  Rank  of  York,  or  to  the  editor  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  YORK  DIGGER  CO.,  YORK,  PA. 


Humorous. 


We’ve  seen  it  “raining  cats  and  dogs,” 

And  know  how  bad  that  feels; 

Yet  that  is  not  a  circumstance 

To  hailing  automobiles. 

— Philadelphia,  Record. 

Concerning  automobiles  this  axiom  is 
ripe:  Don’t  ever  fill  the  oil-tank  while 
puffing  at  your  pipe. — Puck. 

“Miss  Bird  sent  $2  for  a  ‘sure  method 
to  preserve  the  voice.’  ”  “Wha't  was 
it?”  “  ‘Sing  into  a  phonograph.’ 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Many  a  curious  sight  we  see  from  ob¬ 
servation’s  perch;  the  boy  we  once  stole 
apples  with  is  a  deacon  in  a  church. — 
California  Fruit  Grower. 

Wiggs:  “I  actually  haven’t  the  cour¬ 
age  to  ask  Miss  Snapper  to  marry  me." 
Diggs:  “Why  don’t  you  send  her  a 
‘sealed  proposal’?”— Ohio  State  Journal. 

Wry  rave  about  the  flowers  and  grass 
which  Spring  by  mead  and  rill?  The 
force  which  brings  them  all  to  pass  is 
naught  but  chlorophyll. — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

'Siie:  “There  is  really  only  one  reason 
why  1  prefer  to  remain  unmarried.”  He: 
“May  I  ask  that  one  reason?”  She: 
“The  right  man  hasn’t  proposed.”— 
Chicago  Record. 

Brown:  “Don’t  you  consider  that 
Robinson  has  a  very  strong  will?’ 
Smith:  “I  can’t  say  about  that;  but  he’s 
a  man  with  a  thundering  strong  won’t!” 
— Melbourne  Leader. 

Sunday-school  Teacher:  “Robert, 
tell  me  why  it  was  the  children  of  Israel 
built  a  golden  calf.”  Robert:  “I  don’i 
know,  unless  ’twas  that  they  didn’t  have 
gold  enough  to  make  a  cow.” — Life. 

“What!”  exclaimed  the  orator,  “what 
two  things  are  helping  mankind  to  get 
up  in  the  world?”  “The  alarm  clock 
and  the  step  ladder,”  answered  the 
dense  person  in  the  rear  of  the  hall. 
Baltimore  American. 


SAMSON 


GALVANIZED  STEEL 

WIND  MILL 

SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW 

and  as  Its  name  indicates,  is  the  strongest 
wind  mill  made.  Tested  a  whole  year 
under  careful  scrutiny.  Note  strong 
double  gear  in  right  hand  cut.  Perfect 
center  line  draft  gives  a  direct  lift  to  the 
load— no  torsion,  overhnriglng  strain 
or  crumping,  as  the  load  ison  four  bear¬ 
ings  instead  of  one,  as  in  all  other  mills,  Hearings  can  be 
replaced  without  removing  any  part  of  mill  from  tower. 
Do  not  buy  until  you  get  free  circulars  of  Samson  and  our 
Ideal  Art  Book.  FREE. 

STOVER  MANFG.  CO.,  602  River  St.,  Freeport,  Ills. 


The  Buckeye  Disc  Drill 

shown  herewith  is  the  latest  and  most  practical 
Grain  Drill  on  the  market,  and  contains  all  New 
and  Improved  but  throughly  tested  features. 
Has  a  Square  Steel  Tubular  Frame,  and  no 
wood  parts  in  connection  therewith.  Celebrated 
Buckeye  Double  linn  Force  Feed.  Sows  wheat, 
oats,  peas  or  beans  perfectly  without  change  of 
Feed  Cup.  Has  Single  Disc  and  Single  Drag 
Bar,  preventing  the  lodging  of  corn  stalks  and 
trash  in  the  drag  bars.  Specially  Hardened 
Disc  Spindle,  giving  it  long  life  and  wearing 
qualities.  The  Disc  Box  which  revolves  on  the 
spindle  is  specially  hardened,  and  will  last  for 
years.  The  Disc  Hoot  will  not  clog  up  in  wet 
ground,  or  gather  trash.  Corn  and  wheat 
stubble,  without  any  other  preparation  where 
desired,  can  be  seeded  perfectly,  as  the  discs  roll  over  or  cut  through  the  trash,  making  the  drill  work 
more  perfect  than  either  Hoe  or  Shoe  Drill.  Wheat  sown  in  this  manner  stands  the  hard  winters  better. 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  Hoe,  Shoe  and  Disc  Drills,  both  plain  and  fertilizer,  in  sizes  to  suit 
the  requirements.  Send  for  complete  drill  circular.  Address 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  No.  9  Canal  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio, 

Or  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

n refits  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  orices  will  surprise  you.  Write  lor  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NQERS0LL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  p  IVI  "T"  O  (  35  PER  CENT 

I  ™  1  Commission 

by  getting  orders  for  ourTeas,  Coffees, 
Extracts,  Spices  and  Baking 
Powder.  Special  PRESENTS  or 
Checks.  Freight  paid. 

New  terms  free. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  P ,Q.  Box  290. 
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When  you  buy  a  carriage,  buggy  or  harness.  Choose  from  j 
the  biggest  .stock  and  fullest  assortment,  and  pay  only  the  > 
cost  of  making,  with  but  one  moderate  profit  added.  Our  J 
plan  of  selling  direct  from  the  factory  insures  satisfaction —  > 
your  money  back  if  you’re  dissatisfied  with  jv 
your  purchase — and  enables  you  to  /v-ll^v  _ _ > 

save  Ihe  dealer’s  profit 


No.  3034  Ruggy.  Price  $38.30 
with  leather  quarter  top. 

Our  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  many  styles  of  high 
grade  vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blankets,  ana  horse  equipments, 
with  detailed  descriptions  of  each,  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  and 
learn  how  cheaply  you  can  buy  when  the  jobber’s  and  dealer’s 
profits  are  cut  off. 
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SUCCESS  EDGE 

1  Potato  Harvester! 

♦  A  pi-actieal,  perfect  working  po-  * 

♦  tato  digger  at  a  price  that  every  ♦ 

4  farmer  who  grows  three  acres  of  4 
$  potatoes  can  afford  to  pay.  4 

Every  potato  ♦ 
grower  in  the  ♦ 
United  States  4 


3!  should  write  ^ 
for  full  descrip-  4 
tion  and  price.  4 

♦  D.Y  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  805,  York,  Pa.  ♦ 
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Fully 

De¬ 
scribed 
in  Cata 
loguc. 


Your  Whole  Family 

Would  Be  Satisfied 

with  one  of  these  surreys.  They  are  handsome,  strong,  sty 
Hsh,  easy  riding  and  durable.  Selling  on  our  plan  you  can 
examine  it  thoroughly  before  you  are  required  to  buy  It. 


No  707 — Extenslo.  irrey,  with  doable  fend- 

•ra.  Complete  with  side  /tains,  sprons,  lamps  »nd 
pole  or  shafts.  Price,  $80.  As  good  as  sells  for  MO  more, 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  sell  all  goods  direct  from  our 
factory  to  the  purchaser  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  H  e  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  vehicles  and 
harness  In  tbe  world  selling  to 
the  consumer  exclusively.  We 
have  pursued  this  plan  successfully 
for  27  years.  You  assume  no  risk 
as  we  ship  oar  goods  anywhere  tor  exami¬ 
nation  and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Largest 


_  1  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Largest  No.  180— Double  Buggy  Hsfr 

selection  in  the  country  as  we  make  178  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of  harness.  Catalogue  free.  hitch 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MANUFACTURINO.  CO.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA'  straps,  $22.  As  good  as  sells  for  $30. 


™s  BUGGY,  $31.95 

Carts  $8.35,  Road  Wagons 
$23.95.  76  other  style  Ve¬ 
hicles.  Harness  $4. 15.  60 
styles  to  select  from.  Kan 
dies,  Bicycles.  Sewing 
Machines,  Baby  Car¬ 
riages  direct  from 
Factory  at  wholesale 
price.  Every  article 
Guaranteed.  Send  for 
Free  Catalogue. 

CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  &  MFG.  CO..  Chicago. 

“This  Company  Is  reliable.”— Editor. 
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A  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

THE  BARON  DE  HIR8CH  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Good  Work  Done  ai  Woodbine. 

It  is  reported  that  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  said,  after  making 
a  visit  to  the  so-called  National  Farm  School  at 
Doylesitawn,  Pa.:  “I  think  it  is  the  only  Jewish  agri¬ 
cultural  school  in  the  world.”  Yet,  at 
the  same  time,  there  was  in  operation 
the  flourishing  Jewish  agricultural 
school  within  50  miles  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  which  had  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  since  the  Fall  of  1893.  This 
school  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  coloniz¬ 
ing  scheme  which  the  managers  of  the 
Baron  de  Hirsch  fund  have  had  in  op¬ 
eration  for  quite  a  period  of  years.  The 
trustees  of  this  fund  bought,  in  1891,  a 
tract  of  about  1,400  acres  of  land,  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  northern  part  of  Cape  May 
County,  New  Jersey,  56  miles  south  of 
Philadelphia,  and  began  at  once  to  lay 
out  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  for  Russian  refugees.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  town  (Woodbine)  is  a  thriv¬ 
ing  and  prosperous  settlement  of 
about  1,400  inhabitants.  The  people 
are  employed  either  in  the  four  factor¬ 
ies  in  the  town,  or  on  their  farms. 

There  are  two  public  schools,  with  an 
enrollment  of  about  180  pupils;  a 
kindergarten  with  45  pupils,  and  a 
night  school  with  35  pupils.  In  nine 
years’  time  only  two  persons  in  the 
town  have  been  arrested  for  drunken¬ 
ness,  and  nefither  of  these  was  a  Jew. 

Not  long  after  the  establishment  of 
the  colony  a  plan  was  formed  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  families  of  the  colony,  which 
should  not  only  give  lessons  in  the 
English  branches,  but  at  the  same  time 
give  instruction  in  scientific  and  prac¬ 
tical  agriculture.  In  the  Winter  of 
1893  and  1894  a  few  of  the  brightest 
boys  of  the  Woodbine  farmers  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  clearing  and  improving  the 
land  on  the  present  school  farm,  and 
lessons  in  the  common  English 
branches  were  given  them.  A  series  of 
lectures  on  various  agricultural  sub¬ 
jects  were  also  given  once  a  week  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  months.  The  result  of 
these  lectures  proved  so  encouraging 
that  it  was  decided  to  build  a  large 
barn,  the  upper  story  of  which  was  to 
be  used  for  a  lecture  room.  During 
the  erection  of  the  building,  in  the 
Spring  of  1894,  it  was  deemed  advis¬ 
able  to  change  the  plan  so  as  to  make 
the  building  entirely  available  for 
school  purposes.  During  the  prepara¬ 
tory  period  of  the  school — March  and 
October — 1894,  42  pupils  were  regis¬ 
tered.  They  could  not  receive  a  sys¬ 
tematic  course  of  instruction,  as  the 
school  was  not  then  fully  organized, 
but  they  were  given  practical  instruction  in  the  plant¬ 
ing,  grafting,  and  care  of  fruit  trees,  and  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  truck  and  field  crops.  In  October,  1894,  the 
first  regular  class,  consisting  of  15  boys,  was  organ¬ 
ized.  For  the  first  three  years  the  school  was  with¬ 
out  a  dormitory,  and  the  pupil's  either  lived  with 
their  parents  or  among  the  families  of  the  colony. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  from  the  start  has  been 
to  give  Jewish  boys  instruction  in  the  common  Eng¬ 


lish  branches,  and  in  scientific  and  practical  agricul¬ 
ture,  so  as  to  fit  them  as  skilled  farm  laborers,  and 
for  them  ultimately  to  become  managers  of  farms  of 
their  own.  With  this  plan  in  view  the  work  has 
been  made  thoroughly  practical.  The  instruction 
consists  of  a  three-years’  course,  divided  into  two 
terms  each  year  (the  Summer  and  Winter),  covering 
the  entire  year  with  the  exception  of  about  two  weeks 


BARN,  SILOS  AND  PART  OF  IIERD.  Fig.  119. 

in  the  Fall  and  in  the  Spring.  During  the  last  Sum¬ 
mer  term,  those  who  do  not  expect  to  take  higher 
studies  at  some  other  institution,  serve  an  appren¬ 
ticeship,  either  on  some  well-managed  farm  or  on 
the  school  farm  at  Woodbine,  for  another  season  of 
six  months.  The  students  are  kept  busy  with  their 
school  work  one-half  of  each  day,  and  the  other  half 
is  occupied  with  practical  work  in  the  field,  the 
greenhouses,  the  poultry  department,  or  in  the  care 


of  the  stock  or  their  products.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  work  throughout  is  made  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical.  The  students  care  for  all  of  the  stock,  the 
barn  and  stables  being  a  striking  illustration  of  thrift 
and  cleanliness.  The  products  of  the  herd  are  used, 
mainly,  in  the  boarding  department,  but  incidentally 
furnish  a  means  for  instruction  in  the  care  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  dairy  products.  The  coarse  fodder  of  the 
herd  is  mainly  corn  silage,  corn  stover, 
and  small  quantities  of  hay.  During 
the  Summer  season  the  animals  are 
supported  almost  entirely  by  soiling 
crops.  While  the  farm  is  not  an  ideal 
dairy  farm,  it  demonstrates  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  carrying  on  dairying  where 
pasturage  is  not  available.  When  the 
student  is  shown  that  it  is  entirely 
practical  to  make  a  success  of  dairying 
under  such  conditions,  he  will  find  it 
relatively  easy  on  the  better  dairy 
farms.  About  25  acres  are  planted  to 
apples,  pear,  and  peach  trees,  and  these 
are  making  a  fine  growth.  We  have 
not  seen  a  more  thrifty  or  better-kept 
vineyard  than  the  one  on  the  school 
farm.  Grapes,  raspberries,  blackber¬ 
ries  and  strawberries  are  the  main 
fruits  grown  for  market.  About  10 
acres  of  strawberries  will  be  in  bear¬ 
ing  the  present  season.  A  visit  to  the 
greenhouse,  early  in  January,  found 
the  students,  with  an  assistant,  pack¬ 
ing  lettuce  for  Philadelphia  market. 
One  house,  about  100  feet  in  length, 
was  entirely  occupied  by  this  crop. 
Mushrooms  are  generally  considered  to 
require  considerable  skill  to  grow  suc¬ 
cessfully,  yet  these  were  being  grown 
and  shipped  to  New  York  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities.  One  small  greenhouse 
is  given  up,  almost  entirely,  to  this 
crop.  The  poultry  department  is  just 
being  established,  but  this  will  be 
made  an  important  branch  of  work  in 
the  future.  Quite  a  colony  of  bees  are 
kept  on  the  farm,  and  the  students 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  to 
manage  and  care  for  them. 

In  a  visit  to  one  of  the  classes  I 
found  the  students  studying  about  fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  lesson  for  the  day  was 
upon  potash  compounds,  and  the  inter¬ 
est  manifested,  as  well  as  the  replies 
to  questions,  indicated  that  these  Jew¬ 
ish  youths  were  getting  at  the  bottom 
principles  fully  as  easily  as  American 
boys  of  the  same  age.  A  few  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  will  show  the  clear¬ 
ness  with  which  the  pupils  grasp  the 
main  principles: 

“In  what  form  does  potash  exist  in 
ashes?”  “A  very  available  form,  the 
carbonate  of  potash.”  “In  what  forms 
in  German  potash  salts?”  “As  sul¬ 
phate,  as  muriate,  and  as  kainit.” 
“Any  other  substances  in  kainit?” 
“Yes,  calcium  carbonate,  common  salt, 
and  calcium  sulphate.”  “Would  you 
use  kainit  freely  as  a  fertilizer?”  “It  is  not  a  readily 
available  source  of  potash,  and  should  not  be  used  on 
all  crops.”  “On  what  crops  might  it  be  used?”  “On 
orchards  and  small  fruits.”  “For  what  crops  would 
sulphate  of  potash  be  particularly  useful?”  “For  to¬ 
bacco,  sugar  cane,  or  potatoes.”  “What  are  the  uses 
of  kainit  in  the  soil?”  “As  plant  food;  it  unlocks 
plant  food,  it  hoWs  moisture  and  absorbs  and  holds 
ammonia.”  _  jj‘ 
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The  instructor  had  a  collection  of  our  most  common 
fertilizer  chemicals  in  bottles,  and  asked  the  students 
to  pick  out  the  different  fertilizers  by  examining 
them.  In  this  they  showed  more  skill  than  many 
farmers,  who  are  using  large  quantities  of  fertilizers 
every  year,  would  have  displayed.  Many  of  the  boys 
come  from  the  dependent  classes  of  the  larger  cities, 
and  have  no  conceptions  regarding  practical  agricul¬ 
ture.  Some  have  had  little  previous  school  training. 
In  such  cases  the  boys  are  generally  admitted  at  the 
age  of  12  to  14  years,  and  are  given  one  or  two  years’ 
training  in  what  is  aptly  called  the  “forging  class,” 
before  they  are  fitted  to  take  up  the  work  of  the 
regular  course.  This  being  the  formulated  period  in 
the  boys’  development,  by  proper  training  his  in¬ 
clinations  are  readily  turned  towards  agriculture. 

The  institution  has  had  a  marked  effect  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  agriculture  of  the  whole  region.  At  first  sus¬ 
picion  and  opposition  was  manifested  by  many  farm¬ 
ers,  but  this  soon  gave  way,  and  only  general  praise 
is  now  heard.  The  respect  of  the  older  class  of 
farmers  was  won  largely  through  the  fine  exhibits 
of  products  that  have  been  made  for  several  years  at 
the  local  county  fair.  Nearly  all  of  the  prizes  for  the 
past  two  years  have  been  awarded  on  products  from 
the  school.  Diplomas  were  also  awarded  at  the  an¬ 
nual  fair  of  the  Hebrew  Literature  Society  of  Phila 
delphia.  The  school  is  too  young  as  yet  to  expect 
great  results  from  her  graduates.  At  first  most  of 
the  students  were  from  the  families  of  Woodbine,  and 
these  are  in  many  cases  either  working  upon  their 
parents’  farms,  or  as  mechanics  in  the  town.  Two 
graduates  have  taken  full  college  courses,  and  are 
now  holding  important  positions.  Several  are  filling 
positions  as  assistants  or  foremen  on  farms,  or  as 
florists  and  gardeners.  While  the  institution  is  open 
to  all  classes,  it  is  doing  an  increasing  amount  of 
charitable  work.  It  is  destined  to  make  a  self-sup¬ 
porting  and  producing  class  out  of  an  element  in  our 
body  politic,  which  might  otherwise  tend  to  increase 
the  numbers  in  the  dependent  classes  of  our  over¬ 
burdened  cities.  c.  s.  phelps. 


A  COUNTRY  DIR T  ROAD. 

How  to  Build  It;  Machinery. 

We  are  having  a  discussion  In  our  county  about  good 
roads.  I  have  advocated  the  use  of  a  road  machine  and 
heavy  steam  roller,  as  most  of  our  roads  will,  of  necessity, 
be  dirt  roads  for  a  good  many  years  to  come,  but  I  have 
never  had  any  practical  experience  with  the  road  ma¬ 
chine  or  steam  roller.  So  I  want  the  opinion  of  practical 
men  who  have  used  one  or  both  of  these  tools.  What 
do  they  cost,  and  what  is  the  average  cost  of  dirt  roads 
constructed  with  them?  The  following  is  our  road  prob¬ 
lem  in  this  county:  Our  soil  is  a  light  one,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  sand,  in  places  underlaid  with  a  loose  yellow 
clay,  with  sandstone  a  few  feet  below,  the  sandstone 
cropping  out  in  all  the  rough  ground,  and  some  places  on 
the  level.  We  have  no  limestone  or  granite  except  two 
small  areas  of  the  blue  limestone.  Some  of  the  sand¬ 
stone  is  quite  hard,  some  being  slightly  impregnated  with 
iron,  so  stone  roads  are  out  of  the  question  for  us,  ex¬ 
cept  in  some  few  favored  localities.  We  are  situated  on 
the  Cumberland  Plateau,  with  the  Crabb  orchard  range 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  c.  e.  b. 

Crossvilie,  Tenn. 

Road  machines  can  be  purchased  from  $175  up¬ 
ward,  according  to  style  and  weight.  Horse  rollers, 
weighing  two  to  five  tons,  cost  about  $100  per  ton. 
Steam  rollers  are  not  desirable  for  country  dirt  roads. 
They  generally  weigh  from  10  to  20  tons,  and  are  too 
heavy.  In  practice  we  find  a  314-ton  roller,  which  can 
be  weighted  to  514  tons,  to  be  the  best  for  country 
roads.  Four  horses  will  draw  such  a  roller,  increas¬ 
ing  the  weight  as  the  ground  hardens.  These  two 
articles,  with  a  common  drag  harrow,  will  form  a 
good  equipment  for  country  earth  roads. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE— The  pro¬ 
cess  of  improving  a  dirt  road  is  this:  First,  go  over 
the  road  with  the  road  machine,  adjusting  it  so  as  to 
take  off  the  grass,  weeds,  leaves,  loose  stones,  etc. 
Then  cart  this  to  some  dump;  do  not  leave  any  on 
the  road  surface.  The  stones  might  be  separated  to 
fill  up  deep  holes  or  washes.  Then  with  the  machine 
draw  the  earth  to  center  of  road,  so  as  to  form  a 
crown.  If  there  are  still  loose  stones,  or  grass  sods, 
leaves,  sticks,  etc.,  found  mixed  with  the  earth,  use  a 
common  steel-tooth  harrow  to  draw  them  in  piles, 
and  this  harrowing  will  also  mix  the  earth,  sand  and 
clay.  Having  got  rid  of  loose  stones  and  trash,  then 
put  on  the  roller,  and  roll  until  the  surface  is  hard 
and  firm,  increasing  the  weight  as  the  rolling  pro¬ 
cess.  The  crown  of  the  road  depends  upon  the 
grades  and  width.  On  level,  or  nearly  so,  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  fall  to  every  running  foot 
from  center  of  road  to  side  ditches;  on  grades  in¬ 
crease  the  fall,  so  as  to  have  it  greater,  if  possible, 
than  the  grade  of  the  road  longitudinally.  This  is 
necessary  to  cause  the  storm  water  to  flow  off  the 
roadbed  to  the  side  ditches,  and  does  away  with 
crossways  or  water  breaks,  excepting  on  grades  of 
10  feet  rise  in  the  100  feet  of  length.  As  water  is 
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the  destroyer  of  roadbeds,  it  is  very  important  to  keep 
the  road  at  all  times  well  crowned  up,  and  hard  as 
possible.  This  cannot  be  done  well  without  a  road 
machine  and  roller.  The  side  open  ditches  should  be 
deep  and  wide  enough  to  carry  off  all  storm  water, 
and  kept  at  a  grade  so  as  to  carry  off  all  the  water. 
No  water  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  these 
ditches,  as  it  will  in  a  short  time  be  likely  to  seep 
under  the  roadbed  and  soften  it. 

DRAINAGE. — Tf  the  earth  is  light  and  sandy,  it 
may  have  what  is  called  natural  drainage;  that  is, 
an  open  soil  under  the  surface  consisting  of  coarse 
sand  or  pebbles,  or  loose  stones.  If  the  earth  should 
be  found  to  be  more  compact  and  solid  underneath  the 
surface,  then  the  storm  water  falling  on  the  roadbed, 
which  does  not  flow  to  the  side  ditches,  will  soak 
downward  until  it  comes  to  the  more  compact  earth. 
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where  the  voids  in  the  earth  are  fewer  than  at  the 
surface,  and  will  remain  there;  the  teams  will  work 
this  into  mud.  In  this  case,  artificial  drainage  is 
necessary.  This  is  done  by  putting  a  drain  in  the 
center  of  the  traveled  roadway,  or  better  two,  about 
eight  or  10  feet  apart.  Land  drain  tile  is  found  to  be 
the  cheapest.  The  drains  should  be  from  two  to 
three  feet  deep,  with  a  grade  of  three  inches  fall  to 
the  100  feet  of  length.  It  is  better  to  discharge  the 
water  into  side  ditches  about  every  400  or  500  feet; 
three  to  four-inch  common  earthen  drain  tile  will 
answer.  If  stones  are  plentiful,  use  them  to  fill  up 
these  ditches  to  near  the  top.  Keep  this  fact  in  mind: 
drainage  of  storm  water  from  the  road  differs  from 
storm  water  land  drainage  in  this  respect — In  land 
drainage  only  what  is  called  superfluous  water  is 
carried  off  by  drain  tile;  therefore,  the  tile  are  put 
in  four  feet  deep  and  wide  apart,  so  that  storm  water 
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is  retained  in  the  earth  to  nourish  plant  life,  and  all 
that  is  not  necessary  for  this  is  carried  off  by  drain¬ 
age.  On  roadbeds  all  water  may  be  called  super¬ 
fluous,  and  should  be  removed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
hence  downward  or  direct  drainage  is  the  most  effec¬ 
tive. 

SPRING  OR  UNDERGROUND  WATER  is  that 
which  comes  to  the  roadbed  from  underground 
streams.  Sometimes  these  have  their  rise  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  road,  coming  from  land 
more  elevated  than  the  roadbed.  Sometimes  they  are 
at  the  sides  of  the  road  and  in  the  roadbed  itself. 
When  they  come  from  the  high  lands  along  the  road, 
or  on  the  road  side,  a  drain  should  be  placed  along 
the  side  of  the  road  from  which  the  water  comes,  and 
thus  cut  it  off  from  the  roadbed.  When  the  springs 
start  apparently  from  or  in  the  roadbed,  they  can 
generally  be  cut  off  by  a  ditch  cut  nearer  the  source, 


as  spring  water  flows  along  through  a  stratum  the  dip 
of  which  is  found  to  run  with  the  grade  of  the  hill 
or  land;  we  go  up  the  hill  or  grade  from  the  spring 
or  wet  place  in  the  road,  and  cut  off  that  which  makes 
the  wet  or  soft  place  in  the  roadbed,  and  run  the 
drain  to  the  side  ditches  or  nearest  natural  waterway. 

In  all  cases  the  drain  tile  should  be  laid  before  the 
roadbed  is  improved,  as  first  mentioned,  and  it  should 
be  done  some  time  before,  so  as  to  allow  for  settling 
if  earth  which  fills  the  ditches.  When  there  is  V 
good  material  for  artificial  covering  for  roadbed,  and 
the  cost  is  too  great  for  their  construction,  the  com¬ 
mon  earth  roads  can  be  greatly  improved  as  above 
indicated.  The  cost  will  depend  upon  the  amount  ot 
work  to  be  done,  and  price  of  teams  and  labor. 

E.  G.  HARRISON, 

United  States  Special  Agent  and  Road  Expert. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  HAY. 

On  May  16  my  Crimson  clover  field  was  just  in  full 
blossom — that  is,  the  blossoms  were  nicely  colored 
the  full  length  of  the  head.  The  blossoms  near  base 
of  head  were  just  beginning  to  fade  in  color.  That  is 
just  the  stage  of  maturity  that  I  want  Crimson  clover 
for  hay.  If  left  to  stand  even  two  or  three  days  later, 
the  stems  begin  to  become  tough  and  woody.  It  so 
happened  that  May  16  was  a  piping  hot  day — with 
mercury  up  to  78  degrees  by  9.30  A.  M.,  when  we 
began  cutting.  We  completed  cutting  just  after  noon, 
and  at  3  P.  M.  started  the  tedder,  and  kept  it  busy 
until  six  o’clock.  Next  morning  but  little  dew,  and 
another  ideal  hay  day,  with  good  stiff  breeze.  Start¬ 
ed  tedder  at  8  A.  M.,  and  at  10  o’clock  began  raking 
into  windrows— with  several  men  to  throw  the  rows 
into  bunches.  Began  hauling  to  barn  at  one  o’clock, 
just  24  hours  after  finishing  the  cutting.  Result,  a 
nice  mow  of  splendid  clover  hay,  green  in  color,  leaves 
all  on,  and  even  some  red  still  showing  on  the  cured 
blossoms.  I  am  now  feeding  this  hay  to  four  work 
horses,  who  leave  their  grain  nearly  every  feeding 
until  the  Clover  hay  is  consumed.  In  cooler  or  cloudy 
weather,  more  time  would  be  required  properly  to 
cure  the  hay,  but  thorough  exposure  to  the  air  by 
tedding,  as  soon  as  thoroughly  wilted  on  top,  greatly 
accelerates  the  curing  process. 

The  field  in  question  bore  a  very  heavy  crop;  so 
heavy,  in  fact,  as  to  stop  the  mowing  machine  at 
times,  and  was  so  very  thick  that  it  would  have  taken 
many  days  to  cure  it  without  the  tedding.  I  consider 
Crimson  clover  hay  fully  equal  to  that  from  Red 
clover,  if  cut  in  season  and  properly  cured.  I  have 
some  of  the  1899  crop  of  Crimson  clover  hay  still  in 
my  barn,  and  in  excellent  order,  still  carrying  all  the 
leaves,  and  perfectly  sweet  and  bright. 

Dover,  Del.  __ _ _  e.  g.  Packard. 

WHITE  SPOTS  IN  BUTTER. 

I.  M.  writes  us  that  he  had  a  Jersey  heifer,  the 
butter  of  which  was  injured  by  white  spots,  supposed 
to  be  due  to  minute  clots  of  curd.  The  condition  was 
remedied  by  giving,  every  night,  one-half  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  cooking  soda.  We  have  submitted  this  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Law,  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Col- 
lege,  who  says,  if  the  white  spots  are  really  minute 
clots  of  curd,  the  explanation  can  be  made  on  a  purely 
chemical  basis.  The  most  common  cause  of  clotting 
is  the  development  of  acid  in  the  milk,  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  excess  of  salts  of  lime.  The  lime  salts 
especially  determine  a  firmness  and  insolubility  in 
the  coagulum.  The  giving  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in 
small  doses  tends  to  increase  the  secretion  from  the 
stomach,  and  thus  to  improve  digestion,  assimilation 
and  secretion,  including  the  condition  of  the  milk. 
The  increased  secretion  from  the  stomach  implies  a 
greater  flow  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  in  the  presence 
of  soda  this  is  soon  resolved  into  chloride  of  sodium, 
or  common  salt,  which  is  no  longer  acid.  The  sur¬ 
plus  soda  salt  circulating  in  the  blood  and  secreted 
with  the  milk,  to  a  certain  extent  bars  the  early  for¬ 
mation  of  acid  in  the  nulk  and  the  resultant  souring. 
Again,  the  soda  has  stronger  chemical  affinities  than 
lime,  ana  tends  to  take  to  itself  the  acids  that  go  to 
make  up  the  salts  of  lime,  and  thus  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  lime  present  in  the  milk,  and  the  tendency 
to  firm  clotting.  Even  supposing  the  white  spots 
should  have  been  due  to  the  growth  of  a  ferment 
(bacterium),  this  must  be  a  germ  that  finds  its  proper 
home  in  a  sour  (acid)  medium,  and  the  increase  of 
the  alkaline  soda,  by  hindering  souring,  would  for  a 
time  keep  the  medium  in  a  condition  in  which  such  a 
germ  fitted  for  acid  media  could  not  grow. 


Harrowing  Oats.— It  has  been  done  quite  a  little  this 
year  to  break  a  thick  crust  that  was  formed  by  heavy 
storms.  But  outside  of  some  such  unusual  reason  as 
that  it  is  seldom  done  under  irrigation.  Where  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  grow  grain  under  a  small  rainfall,  with¬ 
out  irrigation,  harrowing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  whole  operation,  in  order  to  keep  ‘‘dust 
mulch”  on  top  and  save  evaporation. 

Colorado.  prof.  w.  w.  cooke. 
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RAW  GROUND  PHOSPHATE  AS  FERTILIZER 

When  and  How  to  Use  Superphosphate. 

We  have  been  taught  by  most  of  our  scientific  men  that 
phosphate  rock  must  be  "cut”  or  dissolved  with  acid  be¬ 
fore  our  ordinary  crops  can  make  use  of  it.  We  can 
readily  see,  if  it  be  true  that  any  of  our  farm  crops  can 
do  this  dissolving  for  us,  that  we  shall  gain  considerably 
in  the  economy  of  fertilizing.  We  would  like  to  know 
what  you  think  about  the  feasibility  of  using  the  raw 
floats  upon  any  farm  crops.  Upon  what  farm  crops  can 
it  safely  be  used?  Does  it  really  provide  phosphoric  acid 
for  apple  trees,  and  are  there  any  green  crops  that  can 
make  use  of  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  feed  other  crops 
which  have  not  the  ability  to  utilize  it?  For  example, 
can  we  manure  clover,  cow  peas,  buckwheat  or  turnips 
with  the  raw  rock,  and  then  plow  them  under  as  manure 
for  a  crop  like  corn  or  potatoes? 

Chemistry  demonstrates  that  phosphate  of  lime  is 
an  indispensable  constituent  of  all  agricultural  plants, 
and  exists  in  definite  proportions  in  all.  If  plants 
cannot  grow  in  the  absence  of  this  substance,  which 
is  true,  and  if  it  must  be  present  in  available  forms, 
and  in  sufficient  quantities  for  remunerative  crops, 
which  is  also  true,  it  becomes  a  question  of  the  first 
magnitude  how  we  are  artificially  to  supply  this  re¬ 
quirement  in  the  most  economical  manner.  Nearly 
all  soils  contain  phosphate  of  lime  in  chemical  com¬ 
bination  in  the  rock  from  which  they  were  derived  by 
disintegration,  but  in  forms  and  in  quantities  that  do 
not  sufficiently  respond  to  the  action  of  the  roots  of 
plants  through  their  decomposing  action.  The  only 
mode  of  overcoming  this  condition  would  be  to  grind 
or  in  some  way  comminute  the  substance  of  the  soil 
into  a  fine  powder,  and  thus  multiply  immensely  the 
surface  upon  which  the  roots  of  plants  may  act.  This, 
however,  is  impracticable,  from  the  cost  involved,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  look  to  some  outside  source  for 
the  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  demanded  in  much 
larger  quantities  than  soils  generally  furnish.  The 
oldest  and  most  common  source  has  been  found  in  the 
bones  of  animals,  which  are  largely  made  up  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime.  All  of  this  substance  came  originally 
from  the  rocks  composing  the  soil  being  appropriated 
in  ministering  to  the  plant,  which  in 
turn  entered  the  animal  economy,  and 
furnished  the  substance  of  the  bony 
structure  giving  to  the  animal  its 
mechanical  support.  If  this  bone  be 
returned  to  the  soil,  it  adds  to  the 
stock  of  phosphate  of  lime  which  the 
plant  may  avail  itself  of,  but  if  the 
bones  be  whole,  tnere  is  little  more  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  plant  than  is  afforded 
by  the  rocks.  To  overcome  this  diffi¬ 
culty  the  bones  are  ground  into  more 
or  less  fine  particles,  which  vastly 
multiplies  the  surface  available  to  root 
action.  Machinery  will  not  grind 
bones  into  a  fine  flour  unless  they  are 
first  deprived  of  their  animal  matters 
by  fire,  and  this  is  a  serious  waste  of 
nitrogenous  material.  The  discovery 
of  mineral  phosphates,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  fosslliferous,  has  furnished 
a  source  of  phosphate  of  lime  that  is 
at  once  reasonable  in  price,  and,  being 
free  from  animal  matters,  is  readily 
ground  into  an  impalpable  powder 
called  “floats,”  because  it  is  so  fine 
that  it  floats,  or  is  suspended  in  water, 
instead  of  falling  at  once  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  This  is  as  far  as  mechanical  in¬ 
genuity  has  yet  gone,  or  is  likely  to  do. 

Is  there  anything  further  that  science  can  suggest 
that  will  enable  plant  life  to  avail  itself  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  phosphate  of  lime  for  its  fullest  needs?  More 
than  50  years  ago  I  was  familiar  with  Liebig's  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  mode  of  dissolving  bone3  in  sulphuric  acid, 
which  was  expected  to  revolutionize  agriculture,  but 
although  it  has  had  very  great  influence,  I  do  not 
think  it  has  accomplished  all  that  was  originally  ex¬ 
pected  of  it.  The  fact  was  not  appreciated  at  that 
time,  and  is  not  very  largely  as  yet,  that  when  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  as  found  in  bones  or  otherwise,  i3 
subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  re¬ 
moves  a  part  of  the  basic  lime,  and  the  remaining 
substance  is,  although  soluble,  no  longer  the  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime  that  is  plant  food.  It  is  not  the  tri-basic 
phosphate  of  lime  that  it  was,  and  the  only  combina¬ 
tion  of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  that  is  acceptable  to 
plants.  When  the  lime  that  has  been  removed  from 
the  phosphate  by  the  sulphuric  acid  is  restored,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  the  addition  of  more  free  lime  to 
the  solution  or  in  the  soil,  then  it  becomes  food  for 
plants. 

Is  it  then  of  no  use  to  dissolve  phosphates  in  acids? 
It  has  this  advantage,  that  when  the  resulting  solu¬ 
ble  superphosphate  finds  the  additional  lime  that  it 
seeks,  the  resulting  precipitate  is  in  a  finer  condi¬ 
tion  than  anything  that  mechanical  means  can  pro¬ 
duce.  Until  it  does  find  that  additional  lime,  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  is  an  available  food  for  plants,  but 


seems  to  be  deleterious,  and  in  some  cases  fatal  to 
their  growth.  Chemists  now  give  equal  values  to 
soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid.  Reverted  acid 
is  nothing  but  insoluble  acid  in  fine  condition.  Solu¬ 
ble  add  is  of  no  value,  if  not  injurious,  until  reverted 
in  the  soil.  If  my  propositions  are  clear  I  can  give  an 
intelligible  answer  to  your  questions  about  the  prac¬ 
tical  use  of  floats.  I  believe  that  preparation  to  be  the 
cheapest  and,  for  the  price,  the  best  form  in  which 
to  apply  phosphoric  acid  to  any  and  all  crops  where 
it  is  feasible  to  mix  it  intimately  with  the  soil  by 
plowing  and  cultivation.  I  would  never  use  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime  for  cultivated  crops,  as  being  a 
waste  of  sulphuric  acid  and  manipulation.  If  in  any 
case  I  did  use  it,  I  should  apply  sufficient  free  lime 
to  restore  the  superphosphate  to  the  tri-basic  form. 
If  evenly  sprea'd,  one-half  a  300-pound  cask  of  dry- 
slaked  or  air-slaked  lime  per  acre  would  ensure  the 
reversion. 

I  have  to  confess  here  that  I  am  not  just  now  taking 
my  own  medicine.  I  am  using  acid  phosphate (  dis¬ 
solved  S.  C.  rock),  and  none  of  the  raw  floats.  You 
have  a  right  to  ask  why  I  do  not  follow  my  own  pre¬ 
cepts.  I  might  quote  in  justification  the  prevailing 
custom  of  the  Christian  world,  but  that  would  be  no 
excuse  for  me,  and  I  have  a  better  one.  I  am  not  at 
present  cultivating  crops  of  any  kind.  My  business  is 
orcharding  and  small  fruits,  and  all  my  fruits  are 
either  in  grass  or  under  a  mulch.  If  I  applied  floats 
tney  would  remain  on  the  surface  more  or  less  per¬ 
manently  out  of  the  reach  of  roots.  If  I  apply  solu¬ 
ble  phosphates  they  leach  down  into  the  soil  before 
they  become  reverted,  and  thus  available.  Hence 
this  rule.  All  crops  grown  upon  soil  into  which  the 
fertilizer  can  be  distributed  mechanically  would  pref¬ 
erably  be  supplied  with  their  phosphate  of  lime  in 
the  form  of  floats.  All  others  in  superphosphates  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  application  of  lime. 

Massachusetts.  [dr.]  jabez  fisher. 

ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  HAY.— I  live  on  a  rented 
farm,  and  give  the  landlord  half  of  everything.  Last 
year  we  had  10  acres  of  clover  and  40  acres  of 
Timothy.  I  managed  it  so  that  I  cut  my  clover  in  the 


forenoon  and  put  it  up  in  the  afternoon  in  the  barn. 
Several  people  told  me  it  would  spoil,  but  I  never 
saw  finer,  greener  hay  in  my  life.  The  cattle  would 
eat  every  bite  I  gave  them;  wintered  16  cattle  and  two 
horses  on  it.  Of  course,  the  Timothy  had  to  be 
stacked  out.  I  stacked  it  with  a  derrick,  a  great  deal 
like  the  one  you  figured  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  with  the 
exception  that  mine  does  not  require  a  man  to  turn 
it;  a  boy  and  horse  put  the  hay  on  the  stack.  I  have 
used  it  several  years.  My  landlord  never  takes  a 
farm  paper,  but  depends  upon  his  neighbors  or  towns¬ 
men  for  advice.  I  noticed  several  times  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  last  year  the  statement  that  there  would  be  no 
hay  in  the  East.  1  had  my  half  of  the  hay  baled, 
cost  $1.75  a  ton,  and  filled  the  driveway  of  the  barn, 
leaving  my  wagon  and  buggy  under  a  tree  in  the 
woods  until  Winter.  I  got  $11.50  and  $12  a  ton  for  it, 
and  some  of  it  higher  than  that.  My  landlord  sold 
his  in  August  and  September  at  $5.25,  some  for  $6,  and 
finally  some  for  $7.  Thanks  for  the  rose,  it  never 
knew  it  had  been  moved.  c.  b. 

Indiana. 

OYSTER-SHELL  LIME. — I  notice  an  Inquiry  about 
oyster-shell  lime.  Lime  made  of  the  shells  is  pure, 
and  so  far  it  is  more  valuable  than  the  ordinary  stone 
lime,  which  is  apt  to  have  from  25  to  more  per  cent 
of  magnesia  in  it,  which  not  only  reduces  the  value, 
but  the  magnesia  is  injurious  to  some  degree.  These 
shells  are  easily  burned  in  heaps  in  'this  way.  A 
foundation  is  made  of  any  kind  of  waste  wood,  as  old 


rails,  rough  timber,  or  other  kinds  which  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  little  cost.  The  shells  are  heaped  on  this 
base  and  leveled  down,  then  more  wood  (small  is 
best),  and  then  more  lime,  and  so  on  until  a  conical, 
rather  low  heap  is  made,  which  is  covered  with  earth, 
just  as  is  done  in  burning  charcoal  or  common  lime¬ 
stone  in  pits,  as  these  heaps  are  called.  It  is  best  to 
cover  the  heaps  with  damp  leaves  or  straw,  or  litter  of 
some  kind,  to  keep  the  earth  covering  from  settling 
down  among  the  shells  as  the  fuel  is  slowly  burned. 
In  this  way  the  shells  are  calcined  in  a  short  time, 
and  the  purest  of  lime  is  made.  It  is  made  in, .large 
quantities  in  this  way  along  the  shores  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  where  other  kinds  of  lime  are  costly. 
There  is  no  special  attention  needed,  once  the  fire  is 
started,  except  to  keep  the  heap  from  settling  down 
unevenly,  and  thus  giving  the  fire  an  opportunity  to 
burn  out  unequally  and  leave  a  great  part  of  the  shells 
unburned.  Lime  of  this  kind  is  the  very  best  for 
plastering,  as  it  sets  more  slowly  than  the  mineral 
lime,  on  account  of  the  common  impurities  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  limestone,  and  so  makes  a  firmer  and  more 
lasting  plaster.  H.  8> 


HARROWING  OATS  IN  KANSAS. 

Last  year  we  printed  an  article  from  one  of  our 
subscribers  in  British  Columbia,  who  spoke  of  har¬ 
rowing  wheat  and  oats.  The  harrowing  was  done 
when  the  oats  were  ,wo  or  throe  inches  high,  and 
was  saiu  to  increase  the  yield.  Some  of  our  readers 
in  Maine  have  been  asking  us  why  this  practice  of 
harrowing  small  grain  will  not  bo  useful  on  eastern 
farms?  Experiments  have  been  tried  at  some  of  the 
eastern  experiment  stations,  but  on  the  whole,  have 
not  given  encouraging  results.  In  the  West,  and 
especially  on  the  plains,  north  of  Kansas,  this  plan 
of  harrowing  a  Spring  grain  is  often  carried  out.  For 
example,  at  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  results 
for  two  years  showed  a  gain  of  7 V2  bushels  of  oats  per 
acre  in  1898,  and  four  bushels  per  acre  in  1899.  When 
asked  for  the  cause  of  this  increase, 
Prof.  T.  L.  Lyon  said  that  he  attrib¬ 
utes  it  to  the  fact  that  stirring  and 
loosening  the  soil  largely  prevented 
evaporation.  In  Nebraska  the  rate  of 
evaporation  from  level  surfaces  fre¬ 
quently  reaches  half  an  inch  of  water 
in  24  hours.  It  is  thus  necessary  to 
take  every  precaution  to  save  moisture. 
With  corn  or  potatoes  this  can  be  done 
by  cultivating  between  the  plants  or 
rows.  Small  grain  either  broadcast  or 
in  drills  may  also  be  cultivated  for  the 
same  purpose.  He  says  that  when  the 
grain  is  young,  the  ground  is  severely- 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  wind  and 
sun,  and  thus  loses  large  quantities  of 
water.  By  cultivating  or  scratching 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  this  loss  will 
be  largely  prevented,  just  as  it  is  in  the 
cornfield.  He  says  the  cultivation  in 
the  past  has  been  confined  to  drilled 
oats,  but  this  year  they  are  harrowing 
both  drilled  and  broadcast  grain  in 
order  to  see  whether  it  will  benefit  the 
latter.  Thus  far,  he  says,  the  season 
has  been  very  cool  and  wet,  and  he 
does  not  think  there  will  be  much  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  harrowed  oats  and 
those  not  harrowed  n  the  drilled  ground.  The  oats 
are  harrowed  at  any  time  after  they  are  well  set, 
the  sooner  the  better.  Prof.  Lyon  does  not  know,  of 
course,  whether  this  harrowing  would  be  of  any  bene¬ 
fit  in  the  eastern  States.  The  rate  of  evaporation  is 
much  less  in  the  East  than  on  the  dry  western  plains, 
but  in  that  locality  certainly  harrowing  drilled  oats 
is  a  profitable  operation. 


Roses  and  Pigs.— I  received  the  Ruby  Queen  rose  all 
right.  I  got  it  planted  and  did  not  have  quite  enough 
lumber  to  fix  it  securely,  and  while  1  went  to  get  more 
one  of  my  little  pigs  got  in  and  ate  it.  j.  h.  b. 

Signal,  O. 

R.  N.-Y.— That  ought  to  be  sweet  pork. 

Nothing  in  Fish  Culture. — I  am  confident  that  such  a 
thing  as  profit  cannot  be  secured  by  the  propagation  of 
Brook  trout,  provided,  of  course,  that  they  be  raised  and 
taken  according  to  law.  The  laws  of  Massachusetts,  as 
well  as  of  New  York,  prohibit  the  screening  of  brooks. 
Regarding  the  possibility  of  obtaining  trout  fry  or  finger- 
lings  for  stocking  purposes,  there  is  no  difficulty  especially 
in  the  matter,  provided  the  object  is  to  stock  a  pond  or 
stream  that  is  open  to  public  fishing.  Neither  the  State 
nor  National  commissions  will  stock  private  waters. 
Under  the  New  York  law,  any  waters  in  which  fry  or 
fingerlings  are  supplied  immediately  become  open.  Owners 
of  private  preserves  therefore  no  longer  go  to  those  sources 
for  replenishment  of  their  waters,  but,  as  a  rule,  depend  ‘ 
on  natural  propagation.  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  anyone  to  obtain  supplies  from  private  own¬ 
ers,  as  even  if  they  would  care  to  spare  trout  from  their 
catches,  no  one  would  feel  like  paying  what  would  be 
asked.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  idea  impractical,  as 
nothing  like  a  supply  could  be  obtained  except  by  netting, 
which,  of  course,  is  illegal,  c.  r.  s. 

Akron,  O, 


STUDENTS  WORKING  IN  THE  SCHOOL  NURSERY.  Fig.  123. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Cracklings  as  Fertilizer. 

J.  B.  D.,  Louisville,  O.— Please  give  value 
of  butcher’s  cracklings  containing  about  50 
per  cent  fat  as  a  fertilizer.  Would  it  be 
advisable  to  buy  them  at  ?20  a  ton,  instead 
of  commercial  fertilizers? 

Ans. — It  would  not  be  good  economy 
to  use  the  cracklings  as  a  direct  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Feed  them  to  poultry  or  hogs, 
and  apply  the  manure.  There  is  no  fer¬ 
tilizing  value  in  the  fat,  but  it  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  stock  food.  By  using  the 
cracklings  in  the  soil  you  will  lose  half 
their  value. 

Killing  Cabbage  Worms. 

M.  A.  B.  (No  A .ddrcsa).— Last  year  my 
cabbages  were  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  Cabbage  worm;  what  can  1  do  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  same  occurring  this  year? 

Ans. — There  are  several  ways  of  fight¬ 
ing  the  Cabbage  worm,  but  the  most  ef¬ 
fectual  is  to  mix  a  little  Paris-green 
with  20  times  its  bulk  of  flour,  and  light¬ 
ly  dredge  etach  plant  with  the  mixture  in 
the  early  morning.  One  or  two  applica¬ 
tions  may  be  made  before  the  heads  be¬ 
gin  to  form.  It  should  not  be  applied 
after  the  head's  become  half  grown. 
With  ordinary  care  in  washing  the  cab¬ 
bages  before  use,  there  is  no  danger 
from  arsenites  applied  in  this  w'ay,  as 
the  amount  is  too  small  to  produce  any 
harmful  effects  on  animals  or  human 
beings. 

Something  About  Clematis. 

J.  F.  J.,  New  Orleans,  La.— In  a  floral 
magazine  I  see  an  article  upon  pruning 
the  Clematis.  The  writer’s  name  is  not 
annexed,  and  I  wish  to  learn  more  of  the 
subject.  From  the  remarks  I  learn,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  Clematis  Henryi  should  be 
pruned  but  little,  as  the  bloom  is  on  the 
previous  year’s  growth,  but  1  should  like 
to  learn  of  the  Jackmani,  blue  and  lavender 
flowers,  of  the  Madame  Edouard  Andre, 
and  of  the  Paniculata.  I  wish  to  know 
how  to  cultivate  the  above  varieties. 

Ans. — In  your  climate  most  varieties 
of  Clematis  will  require  more  pruning 
than  farther  north,  where  most  of  the 
weak  and  late  growth  is  winterkilled. 
The  kinds  you  mention  may  be  pruned 
in  February  or  March,  cutting  away  all 
weak  and  straggling  branches,  and 
shortening  in  the  strong  wood  consid¬ 
erably.  All  the  varieties  you  mention 
produce  their  flowers  on  the  new  growth, 
and  may  be  cut  back  considerably,  with¬ 
out  injury.  A  light,  well-drained  soil, 
and  an  annual  mulching  of  old  manure 
are  the  main  essentials  of  Clematis  cul¬ 
ture. 

Insects  on  Flowering  Shrubs. 

C.  E.  M.,  New  Albion,  N.  Y.— What  shall  I 
do  for  a  snowball  bush  that  buds  thickly, 
after  which  the  leaves  shrivel  and  curl,  and 
the  blossoms  wither?  It  does  this  nearly 
every  Spring.  What  instrument  of  low 
price  would  be  best  for  applying  insecti¬ 
cides  to  bushes  from  10  feet  high  down? 
Damask  rose  bushes  bud  very  freely, 
then  the  buds  turn  brown  and  dry,  and 
most  of  them  do  not  open  at  all.  What 
can  be  be  done? 

Ans. — The  Viburnum,  or  snowball,  is 
probably  infested  with  aphides,  or  plant 
lice.  The  only  effectual  remedy  we 
Have  found  for  these  troublesome  pests 
on  plants  in  the  garden  is  a  thorough 
spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion,  or, 
better  still,  with  kerosene  and  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  eight  per  cent 
of  the  former  to  the  latter.  Leggett’s 
Dewey  sprayer,  lately  advertised  in  The 
R.  Im.-Y.,  is  a  most  handy  and  effective 
little  implement  for  the  purpose,  and  its 
capacity  is  sufficient  for  any  home  gar¬ 
den.  Kerosene  and  water,  graduated  to 
any  necessary  degree,  can  be  quickly  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  plant,  while  Paris-green, 
hellebore,  tobacco  water,  etc.,  can  also  be 
applied  as  a  spray  without  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  kerosene  u  the  latter  is  not 
needed.  It  is  probable  that  some  insect 
enters  the  buds  of  the  rose  before  they 
are  mature,  and  if  that  is  the  case  a 


spraying  with  Paris-green  or  kerosene- 
water  would  prevent  the  trouble,  if 
given  in  time.  It  is  also  possible  that 
the  rose  is  suffering  for  lack  of  sufficient 
nourishment,  and  in  that  case  a  dressing 
of  stable  manure,  lightly  worked  into 
the  soil  about  the  bush  will  obviate  the 
trouble  another  season. 

Heading  Back  Pear  Trees. 

C.  F.  It.,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.—I  notice 
that  Bartlett  pear  trees  have  blossoms  on 
the  ends  of  the  upper  limbs  where  they 
were  cut  back  last  year.  What  would  be 
the  consequence  or  effect  on  the  tree  if 
we  did  not  cut  them  off,  but  let  them  re¬ 
main  and  mature? 

Ans. — It  would  seem  from  the  state¬ 
ment  of  C.  F.  R.  that  the  pear  trees 
were  headed  back  in  the  Summer,  and  if 
this  was  done  about  June,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  fruit  buds  were  formed 
at  the  extremities  of  tne  small  branches 
near  where  the  cutting  was  done.  Win¬ 
ter  pruning  rarely  has  that  effect,  but 
instead,  it  usually  induces  an  excess  of 
wood  growth  on  pear  and  apple  trees. 
If  no  pruning  was  done  the  trees  would 
have  fruit  buds  in  abundance,  but  they 
would  not  be  so  stocky  and  well  shaped 
as  though  headed  back  some. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Apples  for  Vermont. 

II.  II.,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.—I  am  going  to 
plant  an  old  side-hill  pasture  of  gravelly 
loam  to  an  apple  orchard.  I  wish  a  red. 
Winter,  young-bearing  tree  for  a  filler. 
Will  Wagoner  or  Missouri  do?  Is  Wealthy 
an  early  Winter  apple  here,  where  Bald¬ 
win  and  Greening  do  very  well,  but  better 
farther  south  and  off  the  mountain?  Will 
it  be  satisfactory  in  filling  the  above  con¬ 
ditions,  and  also  for  market?  Is  Wagener 
a  good  market  apple? 

Ans. — For  Vermont,  or  anywhere  that 
the  Baldwin  apple  succeeds,  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  Wagener  as  a  filler.  It  may  be 
that  Missouri  or  others  Will  be  found  to 
do  equally  well,  or  better,  but  this  has 
not  yet  been  proven.  The  Missouri  is 
very  suitable  in  the  Ben  Davis  region, 
and  I  would  prefer  it  there  to  all  others 
that  I  know,  for  use  as  a  filler.  My  plan 
would  be,  in  the  case  of  H.  H.,  or  others 
where  Wagener  is  to  be  planted,  to  use 
trees  of  Northern  Spy  and  top-graft 
them  with  Wagener  the  next  year  after 
setting.  This  will  give  them  a  good 
root  system,  and  make  stronger  trees 
than  when  they  are  grown  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  Wagener 
is  an  excellent  market  apple,  as  well  as 
good  for  home  use.  Wealthy  would  not 
keep  well  grown  in  Vermont,  nor  is  it 
a  true  Winter  apple  anywhere,  so  far 
as  I  know.  I  have  seen  it  in  Wisconsin 
and  other  northern  States,  and  there  it 
was  difficult  to  keep  the  fruit  until  mid¬ 
winter.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Propagating  Currants  and  Gooseberries. 

C.  U.  8.,  Clarkdale,  Iowa.— Can  gooseberry 
and  currants  be  layered  tor  propagation, 
with  safety,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off? 
How  much  of  the  tip  of  the  limb  should  be 
left  above  ground?  Should  Industry  and 
Keepsake  gooseberries  be  treated  the  same 
as  the  American  kinds,  and  which  is  the 
better  way  to  propagate  both  gooseberries 
and  currants,  by  layerings  or  by  cuttings? 

Ans. — Goose/berries  can  be  layered  af¬ 
ter  bearing,  or  later  in  July,  after  the 
principal  growth  is  made.  When  limbs 
are  pegged  down  a  slit  can  be  made  in 
the  underside  of  the  bent  portion,  which 
is  likely  to  induce  more  rapid  rooting. 
Four  or  five  inches  of  the  tip  should  be 
left  above  ground.  The  most  commdn 
method  of  propagating  European  goose¬ 
berries  and  the  more  difficult  American 
varieties,  like  Downing,  is  by  mound 
layering.  About  July  1  earth  is  mound¬ 
ed  about  and  through  the  bushes,  leav¬ 
ing  only  a  few  inches  of  the  tips  of  the 
branches  exposed.  Most  American  va¬ 
rieties  will  have  produced  roots  by  Octo¬ 
ber,  but  gooseberries  of  the  Keepsake 
and  Industry  class  should  be  left  mound¬ 
ed  up  for  two  season's.  About  November 
1  the  earth  may  be  dug  away,  the  shoots 
cut  below  any  roots  that  have  formed, 
and  immediately  planted  in  trenches  15 
or  20  inches  apart,  firming  well  about 
the  roots  and  covering  with  earth  nearly 
to  the  tips.  Even  if  no  roots  have  formed 
the  cuttings  are  in  a  much  better 


condition  to  throw  out  roots  and  make 
a  good  growth  than  if  planted  without 
such  preparation.  After  a  season’s 
growth  and  cultivation  in  the  nursery 
trench,  they  may  be  planted  in  their 
permanent  position.  Currants  are  uest 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may  be 
taken  as  early  as  September.  They  are 
usu'ally  made  six  or  eight  inches  long, 
and  may  be  firmly  planted  at  once,  leav¬ 
ing  one  or  two  buds  above  the  surface. 
The  Houghton  and  one  or  two  other 
American  gooseberries  can  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  the  same  manner,  but  they  root 
With  less  certainty  than  currants. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


CDMPRE5SCD  AIR 
•  ••  SPRAYER  — 

HOLDS  FD UR  GALLONS. 
ONLY  TAKES  A  MOMENT  TO 
PUMP  IN  THE  AIR. Nil  MORE 
LABOR  REQUIRED. 

COMPLETE. SENT  TO  ANY  AD¬ 
DRESS.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
D.B.5MITH  &EQ.UTICA.N.Y. 


GARDEN  HOSE 


at  SYtC  Per  Foot 

We  bought  at  Sale  75,000  ft. 
Brand  new.  %  inch.  50foot 
lengths,  with  couplings^ 
Write  for  free  Catalog  No  57 
on  merchandise  of  all  kinds 
OUK  PRICES  ARK 
ONK-HALF  OF  OTHKR8. 

Chicago  House  Working  C" 

West  35th  &  Iron  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


The  Beautiful  Egyptian  Lotus  for 

tub,  tank  or  pond.  Two  fine  roots  for  one  dollar. 

R.  P.  GRIFFING,  Riverhead  (L.  I.).  N.  Y. 


500,000 

and  prices. 


Tomato,  Pepper,  Egg,  Cabbage,  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato  and  Celery  Plants.  Send  for  Catalogue 
CALEB  BOGGS,  Cheswold,  Del. 


The  Snowflake 
Washer 

is  simple,  strong,  almost  noiseless, 
always  wit  hout  lost  motion,  a  great 
seller,  and  agent  rewarded.  The 
lever  is  operated  back  and  forth 
with  ease,  making  the  clothes  com¬ 
parable  with  snow  in  little  time. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed;  prices 
low.  Big  reduction  on  first  ma¬ 
chine.  Address 

W.  S.  MILLER,  Meyersdale,  Pa. 


Where  to  Buy  Farm  Trucks. 

Of  course  you  ought  to  have  a  low-down,  broad-tire, 
flatrplatform,  short-turning  farm  truck,  and  you  ought 
to  have  one  that  pos¬ 
sesses  all  these  fea¬ 
tures.  There  is  but 
one  such  truck,  and 
the  Farmers’  Handy 
Wagon  Co.,  of  Sagi¬ 
naw,  Mich.,  own  the 

patents  for  it.  Have  _ 

you  ever  seen  their  catalogue?  You  ought  to  send  for 

one  at  once.  They  are 
free.  They  tell  you 
all  about  farm  trucks. 
You  Know  these  people 
up  in  Saginaw  were 
the  first  who  ever  built 
trucks  for  farmers, 

_  Theirs  are  the  only 

ones  used  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  During  the  late 
war  they  built  60  solid 
wheeled  farm  t  rucks  per 
day  for  our  Uncle  Sam. 

They  build  trucks  for 
nearly  every  civilized 
country  on  the  globe. t 
These  are  the  reasons 
why  they  can  build  _ 

trucks  cheaper  and  better  than  anyone  else.  Then, 

too,  they  can  ship  a 
farmer  any  kind  of  a 
truck  he  needs,  for 
they  build  all  kinds 
ns  they  own  nil  the 
patents  there  are  on 
farm  trucks.  They 
guarantee  their 
patented  wood  wheels 
for  five  years,  while  it 
is  impossible  for  you 
to  get  a  guarantee  on  nny  other  make  longer  than  for 
one  year.  Well!!  I  can’t 
stop  here  to  tell  you  all  the 
reasons  why  these  Michigan 
people  are  in  better  position 
to  supply  your  wants  thnn, 
anyone  else,  but  if  you  willt 
just  send  your  name  on  a 
postal  card  to  the 
Farmers’  linndy 

Wagon  Co.,  Hngi-  .  _  _ 

nnw,  Mich.,  they  will  gladly  send  you  full 
information  and  prices.  Try  it.  It  will  cost 
you  only  one  cent,  and  may  bring  you  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  be  valuable  to  you.  P.  8. 
I  forgot  to  say  that  these  same  people  can 
supply  you  with  metal  wheels  for  your  old  wagons. 


Soon  Saves  Its  Cost. 


A  12-Year 
Old  Boy 


A  Labor  Bator. 

can  do  more  nnd  better  work,  either 
in  the  field  or  garden,  with  this 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

than  three  men  can  do  with  common  hoea. 
Plow®*  hoc**  cultivate* — astride  or  between  rows.  Ifnoagent 
In  your  town  send  $1.35  for  sample  delivered  and  terms  to  Agents. 

Ulrich  Mfg.  Co.,  20Rlver  St. .Rock  Falls, III. 


CELERY  PLANTS 

Grown  by  the  acre  on  land  especially  adapted  to 
them.  With  our  system  of  growing  and  irrigating, 
each  plant  is  strong  and  stocky,  with  a  large  mass  of 
fibrous  roots.  We  ship  safely  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Varieties:  White  Plume, 
Golden  Self-Blanching  and  Golden  Heart. 

Price:  600,75c.:  1,000,  $1.25;  5,000,  $5. 

WILSON  BROS.  &  CO..  Tecumseh.  Mich. 


White  Black-Eyed  Peas. 

Mature  in  60  days  from  planting.  New  crop  readv 
to  ship  July  4.  Will  mature  up  to  latitude  44  if 
planted  by  July  20.  Finest  table  pea.  Good  yielder. 
Price  by  mail,  postage  paid.  1  pound,  25c.:  3  pounds, 
50c  By  express,  not  prepaid.  75c.  per  peck,  $2.50  per 
bushel.  J.  M.  HUDSON,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 


OWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  —  Jersey  Yellow. 

$1.50  per  1,000.  Vineland  Bush,  $1  per  100,  by  mail. 
Also  other  varieties.  Send  for  circular. 

FRANK  8.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 


— 1,000  Bushels  Crimson  Clover 
Seed;  1,000  Bushels  Cow  Peas. 


JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford.  Del 


BIIOP|inWe  Headquarters  for 

|mIIi  J  til  11  Seed  &  Plants. 

Mj  Valuable  book  about  it,  telling  how  togrow  thousands  of 
dol  lars  worth,  what  used  for  and  who  is  growing  it.Sent  for  10c 

AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  ROSE  HILL,  New  York. 


10 


Peach  Trees 

10  Apple,  Plum  or  Pear 
80c.;  10  Dwarf  Pear  60c. ; 

10  Quince  75c.;  10  Grape, 

Gooseberry  or  Currant 
50o.  Write  Qnickly.  C.  NURSERY  AND  ORCHA  KD 
CO.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


50c. 


FUMA 


I (  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  G rain  Insects. “The 
wheels  of  the  Gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

with*  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ’’“are**.* 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  All 
Tracies? 


PUMPS 

WATER- 

SHELLS 

CORN- 

GRINDS 

FEED  - 

CHURNS 

BUTTER— 


— and  hundreds  of  other  jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 


itisaNEW  ENGINE  made  by 


Fairbanks 
Morse  & 

mpany 

Chicago 


AGENCIES 
Patterson,  Gottfried 
&  Hunter,  Ltd., 

New  York  City. 
Charles  J.  Jager 
Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Frt  I  will  send,  by  express  or  freight,  1  Paragon,  1  Alpha,  1  Parry’s 

Giant,  1  Early  Reliance,  1  English  Walnut,  1  Japan  Walnut 
1  Pecan,  1  Bismarck  Apple,  1  Dwarf  Rocky  Mt.  Cherry,  worth  $8.20.  Full  line  of 
Nursery  Stock.  Certificate.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


TRUSTWORTHY  TREES 

Are  most  likely  to  be  obtained  from  reliable  growers— Harrison’* 
goods  are  trustworthy.  TWO  PRIME  FA  VOItITKSi 


MAMMOTH  BLACK  TWIG 
APPLE — High  color,  deep  red, 
large  winter  apple;  good  quality, 
good  keeper,  robust,  heavy  Dearer. 

Hundreds  of  others,  peaches,  pears,  strawberries,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box29,  BERLIN,  Md. 


WICKSON  PLUM— Pre-eminent 
among  thousands,  sturdy  grower, 
very  productive,  fruit  deep  rod. 
flesh  fine  and  firm.  Keepstwo  weeks. 


FERTILIZERS. 

WE  SELL  YOU  DIRECT.  NO  AGENT  S  PROFITS. 

NO  SALESMAN'S  EXPENSES. 

VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  GIVEN  FREE. 

For  premium  list,  prices,  samples  and  book,  write 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FEKTILIZER  COMPANY,  Herr’s  Island,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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Lice  on  Rose  Bushes. 

J.  G.  IF.,  Danube,  N.  Y.— I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  the  Ruby  Queen  rose;  it  is  growing 
nicely  now,  but  was  troubled  for  some 
time  with  the  green  lice.  Will  you  inform 
me  of  a  preventive  for  the  lice,  Rose  bugs, 
and  little  Red  spiders  which  are  a  pest  to 
the  rose? 

Ans. — Tobacco  dust  or  snuff,  applied 
while  the  foliage  is  wet,  will  often  rid  a 
plant  of  aphides,  or  green  lice,  though 
the  kerosene  and  water  sprayer,  recom¬ 
mended  in  another  column,  is  much 
more  certain.  No  effective  remedy  has 
been  found  for  Rose  bugs  yet,  except 
hand  picking,  or  the  shaking  of  the 
beet.es  into  cans  containing  water  and 
kerosene.  The  Red  spider  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  and  driven  away  by  daily  syr¬ 
inging  with  pure  water,  if  put  on  forci¬ 
bly  enough. 

Spraying  Trees  with  Petroleum. 

IF.  II.  H.  Oakland,  Md.— When  is  the  proper 
time  to  use  crude  petroleum  on  fruit  trees, 
and  should  it  be  mixed  with  anything  else? 

Ans. — 'Although  extended  experience 
in  the  use  of  petroleum  as  an  insecticide 
on  trees  is  lacking,  enough  is  known  to 
indicate  that  early  Spring,  before  the 
buds  swell,  is  a  very  acceptable  time  for 
the  application.  If  pptied  during  the 
growing  season  it  must  be  kept  off  the 
foliage,  as  it  is  so  persistently  greasy 
that  it  chokes  up  the  breathing  pores, 
and  causes  many  leaves  to  fall.  It  can 
be  applied  pure,  made  into  an  emulslion 
with  soap,  or  in  mechanical  mixture 
with  water  through  on  i  of  the  new  com¬ 
bination  sprayers,  but  enough  must  be 
used  in  each  instance  to  give  every  part 
of  the  trunk  and  branches  a  thorough 
greasy  coating.  A  number  of  young 
fruit  trees  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  spray- 
eu  March  20  With  pure  crude  oil,  show 
no  injury  whatever,  having  leafed  out 
and  set  tneir  fruit  just  like  the  un¬ 
sprayed  trees. 

Brewers'  Grains  for  Pigs. 

IF.  IS.  C.,  Ehawmut,  Mass.— Do  you  consider 
brewers’  malt  or  draff  good  and  cheap  feed 
for  hogs?  I  can  obtain  this  for  10  cents 
per  bushel.  How  much  should  be  fed  each 
day  for  130  pounds  live  weight? 

Ans. — If  by  brewer’s  malt  is  meant 
the  usual  brewers’  grains  there  is  some 
doubt  about  its  being  a  good  food  for 
pigs,  because  it  is  so  coarse,  like  oats. 
However,  since  the  grains  are  so  thor¬ 
oughly  soaked,  pigs  may  eat  them  read¬ 
ily.  Brewir’s  grains  are  too  highly 
nitrogenous  to  be  fed  alone  to  pigs,  and 
to  remedy  this  fault  some  cornmeal 
should  be  fed  with  them.  FOr  young 
pigs  two  to  three  months  old  mix 
about  10  pounds  of  meal  to  every  100 
pounds  of  brewer’s  grains.  As  the  pigs 
increase  in  age  and  size  increase  the 
amount  of  cornmeal  to  20  pounds  to  the 
100  Dy  the  latter  stage  of  fattening. 
Feed  as  much  of  the  mixture  as  the 
pigs  will  readily  eat.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  harmful  in  the  brewer’s  grains,  and 
the  only  question  about  feeding  them 
to  pigs  is  whether  they  are  too  coarse 
for  the  pig’s  taste.  l.  a. 

How  to  Build  a  Cool  Chamber. 

C.  E.,  Waterloo,  N.  II.—  I  wish  to  build  a 
cold-storage  room,  7x8  feet  and  6(4  feet 
high.  Where  shall  I  locate  the  ice  holder, 
top  or  side?  How  must  I  ventilate  the 
room  occupied  by  meat  and  vegetables,  and 
how  ventilate  the  ice  holder  or  room,  if  at 
all?  IIow  large  a  space  at  the  side  or  on 
top  should  the  ice  have,  to  give  us  effective 
cold?  I  plan  to  build  the  cooler  in  our 
milk  cellar,  which  is  11  feet  high  and  of 
sufficient  size  otherwise.  I  understood 
that  the  dampness  is  bad  in  a  wrongly- 
constructed  cooler,  and  that  dry  cold  is 
necessary  for  proper  preservation  of  food, 
meat,  etc. 

Ans. — As  this  inquiry  includes  a  milk 
cellar,  the  plan  shown  at  Fig.  123  will 
answer  the  purpose,  as  well  as  applic¬ 
able  to  a  regular  dairy.  This  is  intended 
for  a  separate  building,  but  the  same  ar¬ 
rangement  may  be  adapted  for  a  cellar, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  advisable 
to  have  any  ice  or  cooling  arrangement, 
beyond  one  operated  by  a  common 
earth-duct,  inside  of  a  dwelling  house, 
in  which  the  peculiar  odor  incident  to 
an  ice  house  cannot  be  wholly  avoided, 


not  to  speak  of  the  inevitable  dampness 
accompanying  the  melting  of  the  ice 
and  the  indispensible  drainage  water 
escaping.  This  cooler,  as  it  may  be 
called,  may  be  greatly  reduced  in  size 
and  used  for  any  ordinary  domestic 
cooler  by  simply  covering  the  ice  cham¬ 
ber  with  a  cover  fitted  with  hinges.  In 
this  way  it  would  form  an  ordinary  re¬ 
frigerator.  But  even  this  device  is  open 
to  the  objection  that  it  exhales  a  quite 
disagreeable,  frowy,  musty  odor,  which 
is  not  pleasant  or  healthful,  and  can 
only  be  kept  in  any  sort  of  permissible 
condition  by  the  utmost  care  and  the 
use  of  lime  to  absorb  the  dampness,  and 
keep  the  air  sweet.  Just  here  it  might 
be  suggested  to  all  concerned  that  by 
the  very  simple  use  of  a  lump  of  fresh 
lime  in  even  a  common  domestic  cooler, 
the  dampness  may  all  be  absorbed,  and 
all  odor  neutralized.  Lime  will  absorb 
one-third  its  weight  of  water,  and  yet 
be  dry,  but  it  will  fall  to  a  fine,  dry 
powder,  and  will  be  simply  hydrate  of 
lime,  and  perfectly  caustic  and  useful 


for  many  purposes  in  a  household  as  an 
agent  for  disinfection.  Three  pounds  of 
freSh  lime  placed  in  the  top  of  a  com¬ 
mon  refrigerator,  will  absorb  sufficient 
dampness  to  equalize  one  pint  of  water, 
and  this  ils  a  most  important  part  of  the 
hygienic  management  of  a  household  to 
be  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection. 
The  dryness  of  the  cold,  too,  is  very  in¬ 
dispensible  to  the  proper  keeping  of  the 
foods  cooled,  for  wherever  there  is  a 
disagreeable  smell  one  may  be  sure 
there  is  something  deleterious  to  health 
existing. 

This  method  of  cooling  i’s  based  on  a 
Scientific  principle,  which  is  this.  That 
cold  air  is  heavier  than  warm  air,  and, 
of  course,  will  descend,  and  in  its  de¬ 
scent  will  lift  out  of  the  top  of  any  ven¬ 
tilating  pipe  all  the  warm  air,  and  sup¬ 
ply  its  place  in  the  lower  part  of  a  room 
or  a  house.  In  the  method  here  ar¬ 
ranged  there  is  a  body  of  ice  which  is 
surrounded  by  an  air  space,  or  at  least 
is  so  on  two  sides,  or  the  back  and  front 
of  the  ice  chamber.  Necessarily,  this 
cold  air  descends  into  the  lower  part  of 
this  house  or  chamber,  and  as  well  the 
water  from  the  melting  ice  drains  down 
into  the  tank  below.  This  tank  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  overflow,  by  which  any 
surplus  water  is  got  rid  of,  and  over¬ 
flow  of  the  tank  is  avoided.  Thus  the 
whole  thing  is  automatic,  once  the 
chamber  is  filled,  and  as  this  is  made 
with  a  zinc  bottom,  it  conveys  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  refrigeration  to  keep 
the  lower  apartment  almost  at  a  freez¬ 
ing  temperature  all  the  time.  As  well 
for  a  dairy  it  has  a  deep  cold  water  set¬ 
ting  tank  in  which  the  milk  may  be 
kept,  tod  the  cream  raised,  sweet  and 
pure,  and  in  the  very  best  possible  man¬ 
ner.  The  plan  is  so  simple  and  easily 
perceptible  that  nothing  further  need  be 
said  in  description  of  it.  Some  venti¬ 
lators  are  used  as  shown,  by  which  the 
air  passages  may  be  closed  (seen  at  v  v). 

H.  S. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
original  packages  are  boxes  or  cases  of 
goods,  and  not  the  individual  bottles, 
boxes  or  parcels  enclosed  in  the  cases.  It 
had  been  contended  by  importers  that  par¬ 
cels  enclosed  in  large  cases  were  original 
packages. 


Fertilizers  Fed  to  Stock. 

E.  P.  N.,  Nichols,  Conn.—  Are  nitrate  of 
soda  and  muriate  of  potash  poisonous  to 
cattle?  If  so,  what  amount  and  what 
would  be  its  action? 

Ans. — Potash  and  soda  salts,  in  large 
amounts,  are  poisonous  in  their  action 
on  man  and  animals,  causing  severe  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  stomach  and  digestive 
tract,  disturbed  action,  and  finally  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  heart.  Muriate  of  potash  is 
more  caustic  in  its  action  than  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  also  rather  more  depress¬ 
ing  in  its  influence  on  the  heart  and  cir¬ 
culation.  It  would  require  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  Cither  of  the  above 
chemicals  seriously  to  affect  domestic 
cattle,  probably  running  into  several 
pounds  weight.  Small  quantities  of  a 
few  ounces  do  not  injuriously  affect 
healthy  cattle. 

Drilling  a  Well. 

E.  M.,  Ohio.— I  wish  to  know  something 
about  well  drilling.  Will  you  answer  the 
following  questions? 

Ans. — The  questions  were  referred  to 
various  well  drillers.  The  answers  be¬ 
low  are  given  by  Mr.  H.  Estes,  who 
drilled  the  well  at  Hope  Farm. 

“What  is  the  best  homemade  outfit 
for  man  power,  and  for  horse  power,  for 
wells  about  100  feet  deep,  the  greater 
part  through  rock?” 

“I  do  not  know  anything  better  than 
a  hand  pump  for  man  power,  and  belt 
pump  for  horse  power.” 

Mr.  H.  A.  French,  of  Orleans  County, 
N.  Y.,  says  that  there  used  to  be  several 
persons  in  his  section  who  used  to  drill 
with  a  spring  pole,  which  did  very  good 
service  where  the  rocks  were  not  too 
hard.  A  pole  50  or  60  feet  long  was  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  the  drill  hang  about  one 
foot  from  bottom  when  standing  still, 
and  it  will  take  but  little  power  to  work 
drill.  It  can  be  arranged  to  use  a  foot 
attachment. 

“What  diameter  of  well  is  best  for 
general  purposes?  Do  you  case  when 
you  strike  rock,  or  first  finish  drilling?” 

“Six  inches.  In  the  West,  where  the 
soil  will  allow  drilling  to  rock,  and 
stand  up,  it  is  customary  to  put  in  a 
conductor  hole  of  planking.  After  the 
rock  is  encountered,  the  pipe,  or  casing, 
is  lowered  in.  In  the  West,  light  casing 


A  DRILL  FOR  WELLS.  Fig.  124. 


will  usually  do.  In  New  York  or  New 
Jersey,  and  many  of  the  southern 
States,  the  very  best  drive  pipe  is  used, 
with  a  heavy  steel  shoe  on  the  end.” 

“Is  the  casing  the  same  size,  or  larger 
than  the  hole?  How  is  the  joint  where 
the  casing  enters  the  rock  made  water¬ 
tight?” 

“The  pipe  is  nearly  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  larger  than  the  hole.  The  shoe 
is  1%  to  two  inches  larger  than  hole. 
By  using  a  shoe,  thread  protector  or  old 
coupling,  the  hole  is  first  drilled  in  the 
rock,  then  shoe  driven  in  tight,  and 
driving  continued  as  long  as  it  will 
drive  without  pinching  or  bending.” 

“What  size  and  shape  is  the  drill? 
What  size  of  pipe  is  used  for  hand 
pumps,  and  what  size  for  wind  pumps?” 

“About  as  shown  in  Fig.  124.  The 
whole  drill  string  consists  of  rope,  sock¬ 
et,  jarrer,  drill  stem  and  bit  or  drill. 
The  best  size  for  general  use  for  shal¬ 
low  wells  is  114  or  iy2  inch,  galvanized; 
windmills,  iy2  to  four-inch,  according  to 
the  size  of  cylinder  and  outfit,  size  of 
man’s  pocketbook  and  amount  he  wishes 
to  spend.” 

“How  deep  should  I  drill  after  strik¬ 
ing  water?” 

“It  makes  a  difference  what  the  water 
is  to  be  used  for,  and  quality  or  quan¬ 
tity.  Some  wells  are  generous  producers 
in  large  veins,  and  often  flow;  others 
have  many  small  veins.  Generally,  two 
to  five  feet  under  the  last  vein,  or,  if 
water  is  struck  in  quantities  at  95  feet, 


The  Cyclone  Dust  Collector 


For  Thrashing  Ma¬ 
chines  takes  the  dust 
out  of  the  machine  and 
blows  it  through  a  long 
canvas  tube  away  from 
the  machine  and  out  of 
the  barn. 


WM.  S.  MILLER,  Meyersdale,  Somerset  Co..  I’a. 


FARMER’S  FRIEND  GANG  PLOW 


THE  ORIGINAL  MAKE. 
All  others  are  copies 


We  now  sell  direct  to  the 
farmer.  This  gang  will  do 
all  kindsof  plowing.  Five 
acres  per  day.  Write  for 
prices  and  descrip¬ 
tive  circular. 


Also  Special 
Gangs  for  Or¬ 
chard  and  Vine¬ 
yard  work.  See 
circular  for  de¬ 
scription. 


H.  B.  M1LMINK  &  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


$7  MACHINE  FOR  $4 

The  price  ot  DUTTON’S 
MOWER  KNIFE 
GRINDER  used  to  be 
$7.  We  will  make  a 
drive  on  them  for  the 
month  of  June.  Send 
$4  any  time  before  July 
1,  and  we  will  ship  you 
a  gi  inder  complete.  It  will  grind  a  set  of  knives 
in  10  minutes,  and  do  it  better  than  the  old  way. 
No  hot  knives.  Tills  is  a  Special  Offer,  good 
only  to  July  1. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 

All 

Inquiries 

Answered. 


THE  BEST  FOR 
THE  DAIRY, 

be  it  large  or  small,  is 
the  celebrated 

Kneeland 
Omega 

In  cost,  great- 
economy,  alm- 
pUclty,  durability;  slow  speed,  so  little  power 
required,  and  easy  to  operate.  Only  two  parts 
to  clean,  which  can  be  done  In  3  minutes.  No 
possible  clogging  In  the  bowl.  An  all  around 
machine  of  highest  quality.  Guaranteed  to 
satisfy,  or  your  money  back. 

“Good  Butter  and  How  to  Make  It.”  Is  our 
free  book,  ot  value  to  everyone.  Send  for  It. 


THE  KNEELAND  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO., 


28  Concord  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


The  Champion  Milk 
Cooler- 
Aerator 

is  the  acknowledged 
standard  of  Milk-Cooler 
constructions. 

Simple  in  form. 

Durable  in  material  and 
workmanship. 

Easy  to  clean. 

Low  iu  price. 

Our  book,  “Milk,”  for 
the  asking. 


CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO., 

Dairy  Supplies, 

39  Railroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Take 

Heed, 

Mr.  Horseman. 


Think  how  you  would  suffer  hitched  to  plow 
with  harness  cutting  deep  Into  raw  and  ugly  sore. 


Veterinary  Pixine 

is  the  horse’s  frieud.  It  relieves  instantly;  draws 
out  all  inilammation ;  absolutely  preveuts  blood 
poisoning.  There  is  uo  chronic  sore  or  skin  dis¬ 
ease  ou  horses  or  domestic  animals  that  can  with¬ 
stand  its  marvelous  penetrating  healing  powers. 
Makes  quick,  clean,  healthy  cure  without  scab; 
stimulates  a  new  growth  of  hair.  Universally 
indorsed  as  the  most  marvelous  heuliug  prepara¬ 
tion  made.  Money  refunded  if  it  fails. 


At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers,  or  mailed  postpaid. 


PRICE 


J  2-oz.  box, 

,  8-oz.  box, 


25c. 

50c. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 


make  it  97  to  100.” 


TROY,  N.  Y. 
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parent.  Though  very  handsome,  these 
hybrids  cannot  yet  compete  with  the 
splendid  new  varieties  of  the  common 
lilac  sent  out  from  France  of  late  years. 
They  may  improve  considerably  with 
age,  however.  w.  v.  f. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Fruit  Prospects  Good. — The  bloom¬ 
ing  of  the  quinces,  the  beach  plum  and 
sand  cherry  has  just  finished  the  season 
for  the  flowering  of  tree  fruits,  which  in 
the  main  has  been  very  favorable.  All 
orchard  fruits,  with,  possibly,  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  cherries,  have  set  well,  and 
give  promise  of  an  abundant  crop.  A 
long  rain  interfered  with  the  pollination 
of  cherries,  and  the  result  is  now  plain¬ 
ly  seen.  Strawberries,  generally,  are  in 
good  condition,  late  rains  having  bright¬ 
ened  them  up  considerably.  Bush  fruits 
of  all  varieties  show  a  good  promise, 
gooseberries  being  particularly  well  set. 

Nuts  in  Monmouth  County. — Some¬ 
thing  over  45  years  ago  a  farmer  near 
Middletown,  N.  J.,  planted  nuts  of  the 
Persian  walnut,  often  called  Madeira 
nut,  or  English  walnut,  at  his  home¬ 
stead.  These  nuts  probably  came  from 
some  of  the  few  old  trees  near  Flush¬ 
ing,  L.  I.,  or  northern  Manhattan  Isl¬ 
and.  One  tree,  which  finally  survived, 
has  borne  from  one  to  two  bushels  of 
fine  nuts  yearly  for  nearly  a  generation, 
and  the  present  owner  has  given  away 
so  many  hatfuls  of  nuts  to  boys,  who 
claimed  they  wanted  to  plant  them,  that 
the  vicinity  of  the  Rural  Grounds  ought 
to  be  an  almost  continuous  grove  of 
walnuts,  if  all  had  grown  into  trees.  It 
is  probable  that  the  boys  found  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  nuts  too  good  to  spare  many 
for  planting  purposes.  However,  there 
are  bearing  trees  enough  in  this  part  of 
Monmouth  County  to  produce  quite  a 
hundred  bushels  of  good  nuts  yearly. 
Many  large  and  valuable  trees  are  wide¬ 
ly  known,  and  are  regarded  with  long¬ 
ing  eyes  about  nut-gathering  time.  Some 
of  the  old  trees  near  here  were  con¬ 
siderably  injured  by  the  sharp  frosts  of 
the  previous  Winter,  and  lost  many 
small  branches  from  the  tops  last  Sum 
mer.  They  are  com'ing  out  well  this 
Spring,  however,  and  bid  fair  to  pro¬ 
duce  many  nuts.  Quite  a  number  of  im¬ 
proved  chestnuts  have  been  planted  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  10  years,  many  of  which  are 
becoming  regularly  productive,  though 
the  weevil  spoils  many  of  the  nuts.  The 
Paragon  is  mostly  planted  now,  as  it 
grows  well,  and  is  a  reliable  cropper  of 
fine,  large  nuts  of  tolerable  quality.  Two 
European  chestnut  trees  are  known 
which  bring  their  owner  in  nearly  $50 
each  season.  Almonds  have  been  tried, 
and  never  proved  profitable.  An  or- 
chard  of  200  trees  was  planted  25  years 
ago  on  good  ground,  but  they  never  bore 
well.  Hazelnuts  grow  and  produce  well 
when  planted  in  congenial  situations, 
but  yield  to  attacks  of  leaf  blight  and 
root  borers.  Pecans  have  been  planted 
to  a  limited  extent,  but  it  is  a  problem 
whether  they  will  ever  mature  nuts  in 
this  latitude. 

Tropaeolum  Phoebe. — Two  little 
plants  of  this  attractive  new  nasturtium, 
recently  received  from  Henry  A.  Dreer, 
Philadelphia,  are  blooming  profusely. 
It  seems  to  belong  to  T.  Lobbianum 
class,  and  produces  handsome,  deep  yel¬ 
low  blossoms,  with  a  feathered  blotch 
of  crimson  in  each  segment.  It  is  said 
to  bloom  finely  all  Winter,  and  its 
bright,  particolored  blooms  are  quite 
fragrant. 

Hybrid  Lilacs. — .Seven  years  ago  we 
hybridized  some  blooms  of  the  common 
purple  lilac  (Syringa  vulgaris),  with 
pollen  of  the  Persian  lilac,  in  both  light 
and  dark  varieties.  Eight  of  the  seed¬ 
lings  have  just  bloomed,  and  are  an  in¬ 
teresting  lot.  They  vary  in  color  from 
light  purple,  through  a  very  fair  blue, 
to  pure  white,  and  plainly  show  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Persian  lilac  in  the  large, 
open,  feathery  panicles  of  bloom,  and 
smaller  size  of  the  florets.  The  habit, 
and  foliage  are  very  much  like  the  seed 


JADOO  FIBER  FOR  POTTED  PLANTS. 

We  have  made  quite  a  comparative 
test  of  Jadoo  fiber  on  potted  plants  un¬ 
der  glass  the  past  Winter,  and  may  say 
that  in  the  main  its  use  is  attended  with 
increasing  satisfaction.  For  compari¬ 
son,  a  variety  of  seeds  and  rooted  cut¬ 
tings  wene  planted  in  pure  Jadoo,  Jadoo 
and  potting  compost  in  equal  parts,  a 
standard  potting  soil,  and  in  pure  de¬ 
composed  cow  manure  from  the  pasture. 
The  best  results  in  nearly  every  instance 
were  obtained  from  the  mixture  of 
Jadoo  and  soil,  though  the  pure  Jadoo 
proved  its  ability  to  develop  and  carry 
plantis  from  seed  to  maturity  in  good 
health  and  vigor.  The  pure  cow  ma¬ 
nure  gave  a  more  rapid  growth  to  sev¬ 
eral  plants  than  Jadoo,  but  required 
more  frequent  watering,  and  proved 
troublesome  on  account  of  the  weed  and 
grass  seeds  contained  therein.  Cuttings 
of  various  hard  and  soft  plants  rooted 
rather  more  freely  than  similar  ones  in 
sand,  but  the  new  roots  formed  in  this 
material  are  so  brittle  that  special  care 
is  required  in  potting  them  off.  Taken 
altogether,  the  usefulness  of  Jadoo  has 
been  fully  demonstrated,  and  the  cost 
of  the  material,  as  compared  with  or¬ 
dinary  composts,  remains  the  only 
question.  Jadoo,  as  many  of  our  read- 
era  know,  is  made  from  peat  moss, 
sterilized  and  fermented  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  gives  up  its  contained  fertil¬ 
ity  under  the  action  of  living  plant  roots 
in  a  regular  and  gradual  manner.  The 
only  difficulty  the  beginner  is  likely  to 
encounter  with  it  is  that  of  overwater¬ 
ing  the  plants,  as  it  retains  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  moisture  long  after  the  surface 
appears  dry.  One  has  to  dig  down  in  it 
to  find  whether  the  plants  really  need 
water.  Jadoo  should  certainly  prove 
useful  to  those  finding  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  good  soil  for  their  window  plants, 
though  the  farmer  and  country  dweller 
seldom  has  much  trouble  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  It  is  now  successfully  used  out¬ 
side  to  grow  sweet  peas,  melons  and  to¬ 
matoes,  in  situations  where  the  soil  is 
not  congenial  to  such  plants.  We  shall 
make  a  trial  of  it  in  this  way  the  com¬ 
ing  season,  choosing  plants  that  like 
considerable  moisture  at  the  roots. 


PRESERVING  FRUIT  FOR  EXHIBITION 

We  are  often  asked  what  nurserymen 
use  to  preserve  fru'it  for  exhibition. 
Something  is  wanted  that  will  preserve 
the  shape  and  color  of  the  fruit,  and 
this  is  hard  to  find.  J.  T.  Thompson, 
the  Columbian  raspberry  man,  says  he 
lias  used  these  formulas: 

Thirty-seven  grains  salicylic  acid,  one- 
half  pound  white  sugar,  to  every  quart  of 
soft  water.  Put  fruit  in  bottles  or  jars, 
and  after  ingredients  are  thoroughly  dis¬ 
solved  and  combined,  fill  the  jars  with  the 
cold  solution,  and  seal  hermetically,  ex¬ 
cluding  all  air,  if  possible. 

Alcohol  and  water,  two  to  four  parts  of 
the  water  to  one  of  alcohol,  depending  on 
the  time  desired  to  keep  the  fruit.  Alco¬ 
hol  draws  color  badly. 

One  quart  water,  one  tablespoon  even 
full  of  alum. 

Five  quarts  water,  one  quart  alcohol,  one 
teaspoonful  salicylic  acid. 

He  finally  adopted  the  first  one  for 
raspberries.  The  alcohol  solutions 
are  largely  used,  but  alcohol  injures  the 
appearance  of  the  fruit  by  lightening 
the  color.  Mr.  Thompson  says  that 
al<l  such  solutions  will  “draw  the  color” 
somewhat.  The  fruit  should  be  pre¬ 
served  as  soon  as  possible  after  picking, 
for  it  rapidly  falls  off  when  taken  from 
the  vine.  Mr.  Thompson  thinks  the 
alum  solution  changed  the  color  more 
say  bauot  preservatives: 

Stark  Bros.,  of  Missouri,  have  this  to 
say  about  presentatives: 

The  best  preparation  that  we  have  ever 
•used  for  preserving  fruits  is  the  corrosive 


sublimate.  The  proportions  are  one-half 
ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  each  gallon 
of  water;  to  this  is  added  from  eight  to  15 
per  cent  glycerine,  according  to  what  fruit 
is  to  be  preserved.  We  originally  got  the 
formula  from  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  and  he 
publishes  it,  we  believe,  in  his  Horticultu¬ 
rist’s  Rule  Book.  We  have  found  it  very 
good  indeed  for  stone  fruits,  but  not  very 
good  for  berries.  We  have  discovered  that 
one  essential  point  to  success  in  preserving 
natural-looking  samples  is  to  have  them 
absolutely  without  bruise  or  blemish,  and 
not  too  ripe.  They  want  to  be  fully  ma¬ 
tured  but  firm.  We  have  had  fair  success 
with  pure  kerosene  for  strawberries,  some 
varieties  of  grapes,  and  blackcap  rasp¬ 
berries. 


SOOT  AS  A  GARDEN  FERTILIZER. 

Frequent  inquiries  are  received  as  to 
the  value  of  soot  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
English  books  on  gardening  teem  with 
recommendation  of  soot  in  all  horticul¬ 
tural  operations,  but  especially  in  glass¬ 
house  cultivation.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
application  of  soot  and  soot  water  to  the 
soil  in  which  potted  plants  grow  in¬ 
creases  the  size  and  deepens  the  color  of 
flowers  and  foliage,  and  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  general  vigor  of  the  plants. 
General  experience  in  this  country  does 
not  bear  out  these  assertions.  The  home 
output  of  soot  is  nearly  always  utilized 
in  the  garden  or  among  the  window 
plants,  but  little  difference  can  be  no¬ 
ticed  whether  it  is  used  or  not.  On  cold 
soils  an  application  of  soot  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  useful,  as  the  dark  color  favors  the 
absorption  of  heat  from  the  sun,  and 
thus  makes  it  somewhat  earlier.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  warming  of  the  soil  explains 
the  great  popularity  of  soot  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Islands,  as  their  high  northern  lati¬ 
tude  and  deficient  sunlight  render  any 
application  that  will  conserve  solar  heat 
of  marked  advantage,  but  in  a  climate 
where  the  soil  gets  warm  enough  to 
grow  corn  and  tomatoes,  it  is  of  less 
consequence.  As  a  greenhouse  applica¬ 
tion  it  has  some  value,  as  slugs  and 
soft-bodied  insects  avoid  contact  with  it. 

The  fertilizing  value  of  soot,  as  shown 
^by  analysis,  is  quite  low.  A  ton  of  aver¬ 
age  chimney  soot  contains  about  three 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  15  pounds  of  potash, 
and  17  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  The 
value  of  these  constituents  at  present 
ratings  would  be  about  $2.80  per  ton  of 
soot.  Boiler  soot  is  even  lower  in  fer¬ 
tilizing  value,  as  it  is  coarser;  contain¬ 
ing  more  ashes  on  account  of  the  strong¬ 
er  draft.  The  presence  of  nitrogen  in 
soot,  which  is  a  product  of  combustion, 
is  rather  puzzling  at  first  sight,  as  nitro¬ 
gen  and  ammonia  are  driven  off  in  the 
form  of  gases  during  the  burning  of  or¬ 
ganic  matters,  but  when  it  is  recalled 
that  soot  is  really  composed  of  fine  par¬ 
ticles  of  unconsumed  fuel,  chiefly  car¬ 
bon,  the  apparent  inconsistency  is  ex¬ 
plained.  Ammoniacal  gases  also  con¬ 
dense  in  the  cooler  deposits  of  soot, 
away  from  the  fire. 


My  little  girl,  Julia,  was  taken  with  a  Cough,  and 
at  times  was  prostrated  with  fever.  I  began  ad¬ 
ministering  small  doses  of  Jayne's  Expectorant. 
Every  time  it  gave  relief  and  did  its  work  satis¬ 
factorily.—  (  Mrs. )  E.  N.  WALLERIU8,  Vermillion, 
Minn.,  November  13,  1895. 

For  Headache,  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative 
Pills. — Adv. 


FARM  FRNfF  18  to  24  cents  per  rod.  Built  without 
1  aum.  1  UliUU  machine.  First  inquiring,  where 
not  introduced,  gets  special  terms  and  agency. 
BUCHANAN  FENCE  CO.,  Box  258,  Smlthville,  O 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  our  new  Success  fence  ratchet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wire 
is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  in  posts.  Attache! 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  wlUmail  you  a  sample  tc 
test  if  you  will  send  us  12o.  to  oover  postage  only 
Cir.  free.  W.  H.  MASON  A  CO.,  Box  87,  Leesburg.  O 


JUST  THINK  OF  IT! 

Only  3  or  5  cents  a  rod  more  for  PAGE  Fences. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horsepowers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BKOS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

ISTHE  STANDA_RD> 

STFAM  PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS,  *. 1 ,  / 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 
w/urcroR  circular  taa 
THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA, ILL  -  CHICAGO  -  DAL  LAS. TEX 


LEGGETT’S 


Dry  Bordeaux  Mixture 
and  Paris-Green  Compound. 

Kills  Bugs  and 
Prevents  Blight. 
Send  for  Circular 
and  Spray 
Calendar. 
LEGGETT  & 
BROTHER, 
301  Pearl  Street, 
NEW  YOHK 


Good  Fruit 

itlways  finds  a  ready  market,  but  to  bring  top 
prices  it  must  be  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
and  substantial  packages.  We  have  every 
ihing  in  the  basket  line.  All  sizes  of 

Berry 
Baskets, 

Peach  and  Grape  Crates. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 
■ave  money.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and 
new  price  list  Special  price  in  carload  lots. 

A  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON, 

12b  Warren  Street  New  York  City. 

AN  EAliLY  ORDER  WILL  SAVE  MONEY 


Fruit  Packages 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Wire-Stapled  Standard  Berry  Baskets. 

These  Baskets  are  stronger,  more  durable,  and  far 
superior  to  any  other  basket  made.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  price-list. 

WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Monroe  County,  (Lock  Box  43),  WEBSTER.  N.  Y 


Seymour 
Plaster  Sower 

will  sow  broadcast,  8  feet  wide,  Guano,  Bone  Dust, 
plustcr,  ashes,  salt,  lime,  marl,  superphosphate,  ben 
manure  and  all  other  fertilizers.  Will  sow 20  acres 
a  day,  any  quantity  per  acre.  Send  for  catalogue 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO., 

Gt  Lake  Street,  Le  Roy.  N.  V. 


For  Pumping  or  Driving 
Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  or  other 
machines  re¬ 
quiring  light 
power  but  ab¬ 
solutely  steady 
motion, 

BUY  A 

fitQlinOCQC”  ONE-HORSE 
OUbUtOd  TREAD  POWER. 

It  has  a  governor  which  regulates  the  walk  of  the  horses  to  a  nice¬ 
ty  and  delivers  an  absolutely  st«  ady  and  even  motion  to  the  ma. 
chine  driven.  With  our  Hack  Geared  Pump  Jack  It  makes  a  splen¬ 
did  pumping  outfit.  If  you  want  a  tread  power  for  any  purpose, 
buy  a  4*8u  cccmh  **1,  2  or  3-horse.  They  will  deliver  more  power 
than  any  other  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong  enough 
for  largest  horses,  etc.  lvfore  about  them  in  our  large  Illustrated 
catalogue,  and  about  our  sweep  powers,  gasoline  engines, windmills, 
fodder  and  ensilage  cutters, wood  saws  huskers.steel  tanks, etc.  Kree 

APPLETON  MFQ.  C0n  27  FAKGO  ST.  BATAVIA,  ILL 


RUULROSS 

and  you  have  the  most  durablet^^v^ 
and  the  most  efficient  »*-! 

Dry  Fodder  PUTTED 
and  EnsilageUU  I  I  Eli 

on  the  market.  Equipped  with  shred¬ 
der  head  at  a  small  additional  cost. 

Great  variety  of  sizes,  cutting  from 
in.  up.  Deliver  feed  any  where  at 
any  angle.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  30 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Sprlngfleld.O. 


Wilder’s  Ensilage 
Machinery. 

A  full  liueot  Feed 
Ensilage  Cut 
Fodder  Shred¬ 
ders,  with  Self-Feed 
Ensilage  or  Plain 
Tables.  Straight 
away  orSwivel  Carriers. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and 
prices  to 

J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


USE  LOOMIS’ 
LATE  IMPROVED 

“CLIPPER” 
DRILLER 

The  result  of  30  years'  expe¬ 
rience  in  Weil  Drilling. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 

Tiffin,  Ohio. 


|and  specifications  j 

leading  team ot  our  new,  revised  and  enlarged 

!“  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

J  »f  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  book  la  neatly  boumi 

!  into  a  volume  of  234  pages  and  contains  everything  that  b 
latest  on  the  subject  from  planting  and  building  to  feediug. 

I  Among  its  principle  topics  are  Included : 

I  —Silage  crops.  II — Silos. 

fill -Silage.  IV— Feeding  Silage. 

V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture. 

I  Also  illustrations  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 
•  rectangular  silo9,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com 
I  pounded  rations,  etc.  Mulled  tor  10c. 

!  coin  or  Ktiunps. 

SILVER  MFG.C0. 

Salem,  Ohio. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Pioneer  Farming. — That  is  about 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  at  Hope  Farm. 
While  naturally  strong,  the  soil  is  full 
of  rocks  and  stones,  and  weeds  and 
bushes.  This  year  the  chief  aim  is  to 
break  up  part  of  the  farm  and  get  it 
smooth  and  mellow.  We  can’t  hope  to 
raise  big  crops  while  doing  this,  but  we 
will  do  the  best  we  can.  I  am  taking 
the  back  of  the  farm  first,  for  that  is  in 
worst  3hape.  The  bushes  and  young 
cedars  have  come  in,  and  in  a  few  years 
more  the  fields  would  cost  more  than 
they  are  worth  to  clean  up.  We  plowed 
one  stony  and  grubby  field  that  was  ;n- 
tended  for  cow  peas.  When  the  soil 
turned  up  it  looked  so  well  that  we  de¬ 
cided  to  plant  corn  instead,  and  we  used 
ajbout  600  pounds  per  acre  of  corn  ter- 
tilizer.  Some  people  say  that  you  can’t 
get  your  money  back  by  using  fertilizer 
on  field  corn.  These  same  people  Will 
tell  you  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to  keep  a 
„u0-pound  butter  cow,  or  to  half  feed  a 
good  one.  While  it  is  possible  to  use 
too  much  fertilizer  on  corn,  I  don’t  think 
many  of  us  are  likely  to  do  so.  The  fer- 
t.iizer  cranks  say,  why  use  cow  peas  at 
all?  Why  not  break  up  the  old  fields 
and  start  at  once  with  corn  and  heavy 
dressings  of  fertilizer?  There  may  be 
truth  in  that — but  I  want  to  know,  and 
so  I  try  both  ways. 

'Cow  Peas.— We  are  planting  them 
wherever  we  can  find  a  place — mostly  on 
the  back  fields.  One  field  over  past  the 
woods  has  evidently  been  out  of  culti¬ 
vation  for  yer.rs.  It  seemed  to  be  about 
the  last  call  for  subduing  it,  so  all  hands 
went  at  it  with  ax  and  grub  hoe,  and 
made  way  for  the  sulky  plow.  The  steel 
in  this  plow  was  well  tempered,  or  it 
would  have  been  like  its  name.  It  was 
a  tough,  hard  job.  The  cow  peas  were 
broadcast  on  the  furrows  and  worked  in 
with  the  Acme.  Now  we  can  leave  them 
alone  until  Fall.  We  hope  for  a  good 
crop  of  seed,  but  an  early  frost  might 
stop  that.  There  are  other  fields  so 
grown  up  with  little  trees  that  we  can¬ 
not  find  time  to  clean  and  plow  them. 
We  shall  plow  furrows  three  feet  apart 
as  best  we  can,  right  through  these  old 
fields,  and  sow  the  cow  peas  without 
plowing.  Uncle  Ed  says  this  works  well 
in  Florida,  and  New  Jersey  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  as  well.  This  crop  will  be 
for  seed.  I  have  known  melons  to  be 
grown  in  this  way.  They  are  planted  in 
furrows  eight  feet  apart,  and  the  vines 
run  out  over  the  unplowed  sod. 

Tiie  Corn  Crop.— We  tried  to  put  this 
crop  in  right.  The  sod  was  plowed  this 
Spring  and  harrowed  twice.  The  field 
was  then  marked  with  a  disk  marker, 
and  the  seed  dropped  and  covered  by 
hand.  About  three  days  after  planting 
we  ran  the  Acme  harrow  over  the  field. 
This  smoothed  and  leveled  the  surface — 
doing  better  work,  I  think,  than  a  roller 
would  have  done.  We  used  tar  on  the 
seed  corn,  stirring  it  in  and  drying  it 
out  with  wood  ashes.  I  fear  I  haven’t 
as  much  faith  as  I  should  have,  for  I 
half  expected  that  the  tar  would  injure 
the  seed.  I  felt  much  the  same  way 
over  the  formaldehyde  on  the  oats  and 
the  sulphur  on  the  potatoes.  These  wise 
men  may  be  all  right,  but  we  like  our 
own  experience  best.  The  tar  seems  to 
have  done  its  duty.  The  corn  sprouts 
well,  and  the  crows  find  nothing  to  crow 
over  when  they  pull  up  a  hill.  The  men 
who  ought  to  know  say  that  Mr.  Crow  is 
a  bird  of  good  character,  who  destroys 
50  insects  for  every  kernel  of  corn. 
Corn-eating  with  him  seems  to  be  like 
the  one  evil  habit  that  sometimes 
throws  a  shadow  on  an  otherwise  good 
man.  The  tar  seems  to  take  all  the 
sport  out  of  Mr.  Crow’s  deviltry.  I 
wish  I  knew  of  some  mental  or  moral 
tar  to  do  the  same  thing  for  human 
beings! 

Potato  Beetles. — The  boys  have 
been  claiming  that  there  would  be  no 
Potato  bugs  to  fight  this  year,  because 
there  have  been  no  potatoes  on  the 
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farm  for  years.  I  knew  better,  and  now 
our  potatoes  are  fairly  alive  with  the 
hard-shelled  beetles.  I  have  never  seen 
them  so  thick.  Where  do  they  come 
from?  That  is  too  much  for  me.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  they  are  here,  and 
we  must  prepare  to  fight  their  children. 
Suppose  we  all  quit  other  work  and 
spent  a  week  destroying  the  egg  clus¬ 
ters,  would  it  pay?  I  doubt  it.  It  seems 
to  me  more  sensible  to  get  ready  to  poi¬ 
son  them.  Last  year  we  went  at  them 
with  dry  Paris-green.  This  year  I  wish 
to  test  it  with  the  spray.  We  have  a 
big  Eclipse  pump  and  barrel.  This  will 
be  mounted  on  the  two  front  wheels  of 
the  wagon,  with  nozzles  behind  aimed 
at  three  rows.  We  hope  to  put  on  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  and  Paris-green  at  one 
shot.  The  Bowker  Chemical  Co.  offer 
readymade  mixtures  of  poisons  and 
fungicides,  which  have  only  to  be  dis- 
so’ved  in  water.  I  have  some  of  these, 
and  shall  try  them  on  the  first  bugs.  I 
see  no  reason  why  such  mixtures  should 
not  work  well.  They  will  prove  very 
convenient  if  they  kill  bugs  and  blight. 
I  think  they  will.  I  shall  know  later. 

'Sulphured  Seed. — I  am  much  pleased 
with  the  way  our  potatoes  have  sprout¬ 
ed.  We  used  sulphur  freely  on  the  seed, 
and  hardly  a  piece  has  failed.  I  think 
that  the  sulphur  gives  a  stronger  and 
healthier  sprout.  Why  this  is  so,  I  don’t 
know.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  had  to  take 
sulphur  and  molasses  every  Spring. 
This,  and  probably  other  things,  made  a 
tough  sprout  out  of  me.  I  hoped  to  be 
able  to  show  that  in  much  the  same  way 
the  potato  plant  absorbed  a  little  of  this 
sulphur  through  its  roots.  Before  I  said 
a  word  about  it,  I  thought  I  would  ask 
my  friend.  Prof.  Knowit.  This  is  what 
he  says: 

So  far  as  I  know  there  have  been  no 
scientific  investigations  regarding  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  sulphur  upon  general  healthful¬ 
ness  of  the  potato  plant.  I  am  not  able, 
therefore,  to  give  you  any  information  of 
value  to  you.  A  small  amount  of  sulphur 
is  found  in  the  living  substance  (proto¬ 
plasm)  of  every  plant  cell,  and  sulphur  is 
an  essential  plant  food.  Ample  amounts 
are  found  in  all  soils  to  supply  the  plant 
with  sulphurous  food.  The  evidence  is 
that  all  such  sulphur  is  absorbed  by  the 
plant  in  the  form  of  sulphates  (never  as 
free  sulphur).  If  so,  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  addition  of  a  sulphate  (gypsum) 
would  lead  to  more  immediate  results  than 
would  the  use  of  the  free  sulphur  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  you. 

That  seems  to  upset  my  theory,  but  I 
have  an  opinion  which  I  am  going  to 
hold  on  to.  Certainly,  as  far  as  I  have 
gone  with  it,  I  would  advise  all  potato 
growers  to  use  sulphur  on  the  seed 
pieces,  but  it  won’t  do  to  claim  too  much 
for  it. 

Odd  Mention. — Our  potato  field  is 
alive  with  moles.  Their  runs  appear 
everywhere.  I  presume  they  are  after 
the  white  grubs  with  which  the  sod  is 
filled.  I  have  hunted  carefully,  but  fail 
thus  far  to  find  where  they  have  touched 


a  seed  piece.  Perhaps  the  sulphur  is 

too  much  for  them . It  is  said 

that  rhubarb  will  kill  or  sicken  hogs.  I 
doubt  it.  Who  can  tell?  ....  Our 


transplanted  sweet  corn  has  had  a  hard 
time,  but  is  now  picking  up  a  little.  The 
cold  weather  has  headed  everything 
back.  The  corn  was  planted  in  pots 
that  proved  too  small,  and  the  roots 
were  badly  pinched  up.  Corn  roots  will 
work  down  into  quite  hard  soil.  In  fact, 
I  think  shallow  plowing  with  a  very 
fine  surface  is  best  for  corn.  When  its 
roots  are  once  cramped,  however,  it  does 
not  easily  recover . Our  hens 


have  nearly  all  hung  out  the  incubation 
flag.  We  made  only  one  run  of  the  in¬ 
cubators — and  that  was  a  very  slow 
walk.  We  promised  Brother  Holmes  to 
give  his  condition  powder  a  hard  test, 
and  so  we  hope  to  “break”  some  setting 
hens  and  load  them  with  a  charge  of  the 
powder.  That  ought  to  make  them  hit 

the  egg  mark . Farmers  have 

been  at  work  on  the  roads  about  Hope 
Farm.  They  use  a  road  machine,  and 
scrape  dirt,  sod,  stones  and  all  to  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  “crown  it  up.” 
The  stones  are  then  picked  out,  but  the 
trash  remains.  The  result  is  that  most 
of  us  wait  for  the  next  one  to  rule  down 
the  crown,  and  there  are  two  sloping 
tracks  at  the  sides.  Uneasily  rides  the 
road  that  wears  a  crown!  ....  The 
Alaska  peas  in  the  garden  were  in 
bloom  May  24.  We  planted  Perry’s  Hy¬ 
brid  sweet  corn  in  between  the  rows, 
and  late  turnips  or  beets  can  go  in  when 

the  pea's  come  out . I  have  a 

six-year-old  strawberry  plant  that  has 
been  transplanted  three  times,  with  a 
fair  load  of  fruit  on  it.  h.  w.  c. 


Accordino  to  the  Crop  Reporter,  the 
beet  has  been  so  much  improved  by  culti¬ 
vation  that  it  contains  three  times  as  much 
sugar  as  it  did  a  century  ago. 

Speaking  of  the  California  exhibit  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  a  French  authority  says: 
“The  State  of  California  has  a  magnificent 
display  all  to  itself.  Some  Frenchmen  can¬ 
not  make  out  whether  California  is  a  sep¬ 
arate  country,  or  whether  it  has  seceded 
from  the  United  States.” 

Grafted  Trees.— The  closing  paragraphs 
of  Hope  Farm  Notes,  page  247,  in  regard  to 
grafting  wild  trees,  I  can  heartily  say 
“Amen”  to.  I  have  been  at  that  business, 
on  my  place,  for  three  years,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  the  raw  material  left  yet.  I 
could  have  got  the  trees  from  a  nursery, 
perhaps,  at  less  cost,  counting  my  time, 
but  would  I  have  looked  after  them,  keep¬ 
ing  insects  in  check,  etc.?  Not  much! 
I'm  like  the  rest  of  mankind  In  that  re¬ 
spect.  I  think  it  is  a  good  kind  of  training 
for  a  man  to  graft  his  own  trees.  It  fos¬ 
ters  an  interest  in  the  trees,  which  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  possessed  by  the  majority  of 
those  who  buy  their  trees.  g.  s.  g. 

New  York. 
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The  question  of  using  raw  phosphates  comes  up 
again  on  page  399.  Dr.  Fisher  is  known  all  over  New 
Enigland  as  good  authority  on  fruit  growing.  Dis¬ 
solving  or  “cutting”  these  phosphates  with  sulphuric 
acid  has  been  called  a  finer  grinding  than  any  me¬ 
chanical  operation  can  produce.  We  consider  finely 
ground  bone  superior  to  raw  phosphate  of  equal  fine¬ 
ness,  because  the  former  is  an  organic  substance — 
porous  and  thus  more  easily  reached  by  the  plant 
roots.  If  the  ground  raw  phosphates  can  be  used 
on  fruit  trees  or  other  crops  there  is  a  great  saving 
in  sight. 

* 

A  new  feature  in  insurance  is  the  issuing  of  health 
policies,  covering  nearly  all  diseases.  These  policies 
pay  $5  a  week  indemnity  during  disability  from  ill¬ 
ness,  for  a  period  limited  to  52  or  26  weeks.  Of 
course,  consumption  insanity,  and  diseases  result¬ 
ing  from  vicious  living  are  barred.  In  place  of  the 
weekly  indemnity,  a  specified  sum  is  paid  for  total 
disability  caused  by  sickness.  This  system  of  insur¬ 
ance  has  long  been  practised  by  benefit  societies,  but 
it  is  a  comparatively  new  feature  for  commercial 
companies.  These  health  policies  are  not  issued 
to  women. 

* 

After  reading  what  the  experts  say  about  pre¬ 
serving  fruit  to  be  shown  for  exhibition,  we  get  a 
better  idea  of  the  so-called  “cold  process”  of  preserv¬ 
ing.  The  best  agents  for  preserving  the  exhibition 
fru'it  are  salicylic  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate,  but 
both  are  deadly  poisons.  The  former  is  used  for 
emlbaJlming  purposes.  These  fluids  will  keep  the  fruit 
fresh  and  bright  to  the  eye,  and  so  it  is  that  rascals 
have  sold  them  for  preserving  food.  We  say  again 
and  again  that  the  best  treatment  for  bad  bacteria  is 
to  get  them  into  hot  water — the  hotter  the  better — 
and  bottle  them  up  with  the  heat. 

* 

The  census  man  has  begun  his  rounds.  Doubtless 
before  this  is  read  some  of  us  will  have  contributed 
our  mite  to  the  grand  total.  There  are  about  58,000 
people  engaged  in  the  work.  This  army  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  American  army  now  in  the  Philippines. 
The  census  will  cost,  all  told,  about  $16,000,000,  Which, 
we  are  told,  is  a  sum  greater  than  the  total  expenses 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  year  1830. 
With  this  great  expense  of  time  and  labor  involved, 
it  would  be  a  sin  to  let  inaccuracies  get  into  the  re¬ 
ports.  The  totals  will  be  composed  of  millions  of 
smaller  items,  each  one  contributed  by  individuals. 
Let  us  each  study  our  statistics  carefully,  and  get 
them  just  right. 

* 

Over  large  sections  of  the  country  the  common  dirt 
road  will  be,  for  years  to  come,  the  most  practical 
highway.  Gravel  and  crushed  stone  are  luxuries — out 
of  reach  of  many  communities.  The  thing  to  learn 
is  how  to  make  the  most  of  a  dirt  road.  Prof.  Har¬ 
rison’s  article  on  page  393  gives  some  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  road  making.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
part  of  road  building  is  drainage.  Water  from 
streams  and  springs  is  always  a  nuisance  on  the 
highway.  In  land  drainage  we  try  to  leave  enough 
water  in  the  soil  to  water  the  crops,  but  moisture  in 
the  road  only  waters  the  horses  the  wrong  way — 
through  the  pores  of  his  skin.  Road  machines  are 
now  largely  used  for  scraping  the  road  surface.  When 
used  with  poor  judgment  they  injure  the  highway. 
We  know  several  dirt  roads  that  have  been  nearly 
ruined  by  their  use.  The  soil  at  the  side  has  been 
scraped  to  the  top  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible 
to  find  a  level  track.  One  side  of  the  wagon  is  always 


down  six  inches  or  a  foot  below  the  other.  The  grass 
and  trash  are  scraped  ro  the  top  and  left  there — no 
roller  being  used.  Thus  a  good  tool  may  be  put  to  a 
bad  use,  and  it  goes  to  show  how  much  our  farmers 
need  instruction  in  road  building.  When  we  come 
to  think  that  all  the  commerce  of  the  world  must 
originally  be  hauled  over  the  country  road  we  realize 
what  it  means  to  use  dirt  to  the  best  advantage. 
Prof.  Harrison  teaches  road  building  at  the  agricul¬ 
tural  schools  and  colleges.  Samples  of  first-class 
road  are  built  by  the  students,  and  before  they  finish 
they  know  what  a  good  road  is,  at  least.  Surely  good 
roads  are  as  necessary  as  good  barns. 

• 

Each  celebration  of  Decoration  Day  serves  to  show 
that  the  newer  generation  Is  growing  away  from  the 
feelings  which  inspired  this  beautiful  ceremony.  In 
some  places  the  younger  veterans  of  the  Spanish 
War  took  part,  thus  creating  new  interest,  but  usual¬ 
ly  the  work  of  love  is  left  to  the  old  veterans,  whose 
ranks  are  growing  thinner  with  each  year.  We  do 
not  see  how  this  could  naturally  be  otherwise,  for  the 
gulf  made  by  40  years  is  too  wide  to  be  bridged  by 
ordinary  sentiment.  We  think  it  would  be  better 
to  give  up  the  present  holiday  and  hold  instead  a 
Sunday  observance  on  the  last  Sunday  in  May.  We 
think  this  will  be  done  when  the  Grand  Army  men 
are  called  to  the  last  review. 

* 

'There  is  one  encouraging  feature  about  the  milk 
situation  in  New  York  State.  The  Milk  Producers’ 
Association  meets  failure  after  failure  with  the  best 
of  spirit.  No  one  believes  now  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  given  up.  Each  defeat  teaches  its  les¬ 
son,  and  the  sum  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  fairer 
prices  can  only  be  secured  through  a  well-dtilled 
and  wel'l-organized  army.  An  army  of  unorganized 
riflemen  can  never  drive  regulars  out  of  a  secure  po¬ 
sition,  yet  they  will  do  it  if  some  master  hand  can 
fasten  them  together.  The  milk  producers  recog¬ 
nize  this  fact,  and  they  are  getting  closer  together 
all  the  time.  There  is  no  other  way  out.  They 
never  can  obtain  just  prices  until  they  control  the 
supply,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  thorough  or¬ 
ganization.  Hang  together. 

* 

The  Five  States  Milk  Producers  are  getting  right 
down  to  solid  business.  There  is  just  one  way  to 
beat  the  milk  trust — the  Consolidated  Exchange  and 
its  members.  That  is  by  taking  care  of  the  surplus 
and  keeping  the  supply  down  to  the  necessary  de¬ 
mand.  Since  the  fight  and  failure  of  the  old  Milk 
Union  of  about  12  years  ago,  we  have  been  convinced 
that  this  could  be  done  only  by  securing  creameries 
controlled  by  producers.  The  increase  Of  coopera¬ 
tive  creameries  all  over  the  State  for  the  last  year 
or  two  Shows  that  farmers  begin  fully  to  realize  the 
situation.  The  producers  in  the  vicinity  of  Bing¬ 
hamton  have  organized  a  stock  company,  and  bought 
a  creamery  at  Apalachin  to  care  for  the  surplus  milk 
in  that  section.  A  number  of  such  creameries,  prop¬ 
erly  located,  would  solve  the  whole  milk  problem. 
When  the  Grout  bill  is  in  operation  and  preventing 
the  manufacture  of  oleo  to  imitate  butter,  these 
creameries  will  pay  living  prices.  All  that  will  men 
be  needed  will  be  a  union  of  the  cooperative  cream¬ 
eries  with  one  general  sales  depot  in  New  York  for 
the  sale  of  their  products,  and  a  State  cheese  brand 
protected  by  the  bill  now  before  Congress,  which  will 
be  recognized  in  foreign  markets. 

* 

' — The  R.  N.-Y.  always  tries  to  avoid  discussions  of 
“politics.”  This  word  has  two  meanings — the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  great  principles  of  government  or  one¬ 
sided  criticisms  of  mere  party  management.  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  of  course,  never  attempts  to  discuss  mat¬ 
ters  from  the  standpoint  of  party  advantage.  It 
is  a  question  as  to  how  far  a  paper  like  The  R.  N.-Y. 
should  go  in  advising  its  readers  how  to  cast  their 
ballots.  There  are  times,  however,  when  it  seems 
as  though  some  positive  and  decided  stand  should 
be  taken.  Let  us  take  the  milk  and  butter  questions, 
for  example.  We  hold  that  to  the  man  with  the 
cow  the  laws  regulating  and  defending  the  sale  and 
market  rights  of  outter,  cheese  and  milk  are  of  more 
importance  than  the  tariff  or  any  other  National 
question.  Such  a  man,  in  our  opinion,  should  con¬ 
sider  his  family  and  nis  cow  first  of  all.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  take  the  recent  “milk  war”  in  Syracuse.  The 
milk:  farmers  were,  in  our  judgment,  unfairly  treated. 
This  w*as  the  because  the  Witter  bill  failed  to  become 
a  law,  and  because  of  prejudice  on  the  part  of  local 
health  officers.  If  we  lived  at  Syracuse,  and  could 
reach  with  our  vote  any  man  who  is  responsible  for 
this  trouble,  or  any  man  who  would  not  agree  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Witter  bill  next  year,  we  would  certainly 
cut  such  a  man  with  that  vote  as  deeply  as  possible. 
If  we  lived  in  the  district  represented  by  S.  E.  Payne, 


and  were  interested  in  cow  keeping  we  would  vote 
against  him,  and  urge  others  to  do  so.  It  seems  to 
us  folly  to  confuse  the  issues.  The  dairyman  takes 
his  cow  into  something  more  than  a  mere  partner¬ 
ship.  He  is  a  traitor  and  a  false  friend  if  he  will 
not  stand  up  for  her  rights.  He  stands  in  his  own 
light  if  ne  permits  nimself  to  be  cowed  away  from 
his  honest  support  of  his  friend  the  cow.  We  un¬ 
derstand,  of  course,  that  the  friends  of  oleo  will  say 
that  this  is  a  narrow  and  selfish  position.  They  musi 
admit  that  they  have  made  the  situation  what  it  is. 
Had  they  come  forward  honestly  with  their  mixture, 
offering  and  selling  it  for  just  what  it  is  and  noth¬ 
ing  else,  they  would  have  disarmed  opposition. 
Instead  of  this  tney  have  constantly  tried  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  people  by  stealing  the  color  and  appear¬ 
ance  which  has  belonged  to  butter  for  thousands  of 
years.  Surely  the  farmer  who  would  stand  still  and 
permit  himself  to  be  robbed  or  cheated  either  by 
manufacturers  and  merchants  or  by  politicians  does 
not  deserve  to  have  the  right  of  suffrage — for  some 
one  else  would  vote  for  him  and  save  the  expense 
upon  election. 

* 

This  is  about  the  last  call  for  cow  peas  for  the 
northern  farmer.  They  should  be  in  the  ground  by 
June  15.  We  have  talked  cow  pea  until  the  sub¬ 
ject  seems  like  an  old  story,  and  yet  we  see  so  many 
fields  ana  farms  where  this  little  friend  might  be 
made  useful  that  further  talk  seems  needed.  We 
are  using  the  seed  on  the  back  fields  of  the  farm. 
These  “loafers”  have  been  neglected  and  are,  in 
their  present  condition,  worse  tnan  useless.  Where 
they  can  be  plowed  we  turn  them  roughly  over, 
sow  the  peas,  and  harrow  them  in.  With  this  treat¬ 
ment  we  firmly  believe  that  next  year  these  fields 
will  produce  a  fair  crop  of  corn,  which  would  be 
increased  if  we  should  use  potash  and  phosphate 
with  the  peas.  On  other  fields  that  cannot  be  plowed 
we  expect  to  raise  a  crop  of  peas  by  plowing  furrows 
and  sowing  the  seeds  therein.  This  is  rough  farm¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  the  wisest  way  to  use  some  of  the  farm 
loafers.  The  cow  pea  is  not  the  plant  for  the  richer 
fields.  It  belongs  to  the  poor,  rougher  ground. 
Many  of  us  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  putting  our 
manure  and  fertilizer  on  a  few  naturally  fertile  acres, 
until  we  feel  that  we  cannot  afford  to  feed  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  farm.  It  becomes  unproductive,  and 
is  thrown  out  of  cultivation — is  made  a  loafer.  This 
is  the  part  of  the  farm  that  belongs  to  the  cow  pea, 
which  will  bring  it  back  to  usefulness  again  at  a  small 
cost. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Perfesser  Brown  is  stoppin’  at  our  place 
This  Summer,  an’  between  his  theories, 

An'  mem  advanced  so  glib  by  Doctor  Chase 
A  feller  hardly  dares  to  up  an’  sneeze 
Fer  fear  he’ll  start  ’em— they  gut  after  me 
Last  Friday  when  I  come  up  from  the  field, 

An’  tried  to  drink  the  well  dry — I  could  see 
Across  the  bucket  how  Doc’s  eye  was  peeled. 

“Don’t  swill,”  he  says,  “You  don’t  know  how  to  drink. 
Why  don’t  ye  sip  that  water?  It’s  too  cold, 

You’ll  chill  yer  stummick!”  I  let  out  a  link 
An’  swallered  half  a  pint.  “Now,  then,  I  hold,” 

Put  in  Perfesser,  “He  should  drink  his  fill 
Fer  his  esofygus— six  inches  long— 

An’  het  to  98  will  take  the  chill 
Out  of  thet  water.”  Why,  he  argered  strong! 

An’  Doc  he  come  back  at  him  sorter  brash 
But  I  see  John  a-leanin’  on  his  hoe, 

An’  so  I  couldn’t  stay  to  hear  ’em  clash, 

But  I  kep  lookin’  back— an’  this  I  know— 

Ole  Doc  he  talked  Perfesser  out  of  breath 
An’  run  him  clean  indoors— I  see  him  pull 
His  coat,  he  gut  so  het— then,  sure  as  death 
He  went  and  drinked  a  half  a  bucket  full! 


The  worst  waste  of  the  distillery  is  whisky. 

What  would  America  be  without  the  corn  crop? 

People  who  do  are  seldom  trouble  with  a  "hoodoo.” 

Good  square  love  is  what  makes  the  world  go  round. 

There  is  too  much  coddling  of  the  apple  core  worm. 

Tree  planter  or  tree  killer— which  is  your  proper  title? 

A  convenient  post  or  tree  will  always  start  a  streak 
of  lean  in  some  men. 

Don’t  get  the  Angora  goat  fever.  You  cannot  buy 
the  goats  at  fair  prices. 

We  nominate  the  Hon.  Bordeaux  Mixture  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  health  for  plants. 

Be  thoughtful!  That's  right,  but  don’t  be  so  full  of 
thought  that  there  is  no  room  in  you  for  action. 

Every  financial  manager  is  called  stingy  by  some  one, 
and  every  industrial  manager  is  called  lazy  by  another. 

Reports  are  that  the  Potato  beetle  is  in  full  force  this 
year.  We  have  never  seen  them  so  thick  on  our  own 
vines. 

Has  a  farmer  who  uses  preservaline  in  his  milk  any 
business  to  find  fault  with  the  larger  adulterators?  Not 
a  bit  of  it! 

Mr.  Mead,  page  386,  says  he  has  fruited  the  Japan 
plums  for  nearly  10  years,  and  so  has  much  to  learn.  A 
modest  statement,  that,  from  one  of  the  best-posted  men 
in  the  country! 
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DAIRY  LEGISLATION  AT  WASHINGTON. 

THE  GROUT  BILL  SAFELY  ON  ITS  WAY. 

Good  Work  by  Dairy  Representatives 

HARD  WORK. — Last  week  at  Washington  was  an 
auspicious  one  for  the  dairy  interests  of  this  country. 
The  Grout  bill,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  the  New  York  chairman 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee,  was  favorably  re¬ 
ported  by  a  vote  of  10  to  7.  This  bill  provides  first, 
that  when  oleomargarine,  or  other  dairy  or  food 
products,  are  shipped  from  one  State  or  Territory  to 
another  in  the  original  packages  they  become  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  into  which  they  are 
shipped,  and  second,  that  oleomargarine  be  taxed 
10  cents  per  pound  when  made  in  imitation  and 
semblance  of  yellow  butter.  When  this  bill  was  first 
introduced  its  friends  congratulated  themselves  that 
it  had  been  referred  to  the  Agricultural  Committee. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  is  chairman  of  the  committee.  He 
represents  an  agricultural  district.  It  was  confi¬ 
dently  assumed  that  he  would  use  his  influence  to 
secure  favorable  action  on  the  bill.  His  opposition 
to  it  came  as  a  complete  surprise.  Every  possible 
objection  was  offered  to  oppose  the  favorable  report 
of  the  bill.  At  one  time  it  was  fearekl  that  it  would 
be  smothered  in  the  committee  and  not  reported  at 
ail.  This  was  prevented  by  the  influence  of  the 
friends  of  the  bill  in  the  House,  and  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  the  speaker  to  insist  on  some 
action  being  taken  by  the  committee.  A  substitute 
was  then  prepared,  which  in  its  first  form,  would 
simply  facilitate  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  instead  of 
restricting  it.  It  was  subsequently  changed,  how¬ 
ever,  and  when  offered  at  the  final  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  this  measure  it  was  rather  an  im¬ 
provement  on  present  laws,  though  not  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  the  Grout  bill. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  KILLED. — The  proposed  substi¬ 
tute  left  the  special  wholesale  and  retail  licenses,  and 
also  the  revenue  tax  of  two  cents  a  pound,  the  same 
as  before.  It  further  proposed  that  oleomargarine 
be  put  up  in  one  and  two-pound  packages,  and  in 
no  other  form;  that  the  word  “oleomargarine”  be 
impressed  in  sunken  letters  on  each  package,  and 
that  these  prints  be  wrapped  in  a  paper  wrapper 
with  the  word  “oleomargarine”  printed  thereon,  and 
that  this  wrapper  also  contain  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer.  It  was  proposed  that  any  number  of 
these  original  packages  may  be  put  in  crates  or  boxes 
on  which  the  word  “oleomargarine”  should  be  printed. 
Retail  dealers  were  to  be  permitted  to  sell  only  the 
original  packages  of  one  or  two  pounds,  containing 
the  label  and  revenue  stamp.  There  were  plausible 
features  of  this  bill,  but  it  was  weak  in  that  the 
consumers  at  hotels,  restaurants  and  boarding 
houses,  nad  no  protection  If  the  proprietors  chose 
to  feed  them  on  oleomargarine,  and  the  original- 
package  feature  made  it  dangerous  to  New  York  and 
other  States,  which  prohibited  the  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  altogether.  Another  Objection  to  it  was, 
that  it  offered  practically  no  restriction  in  States 
and  Territories  which  have  no  anti-oleomargarine 
laws,  or  in  which  such  law's  are  not  strictly  en¬ 
forced.  It  was  simply  a  compromise  proposed  by 
the  oleomargarine  interests,  by  which  they  hoped  to 
escape  the  more  restrictive  measures  of  the  Grout 
bill.  This  substitute  was  happily  rejected  by  the 
committee  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  nine.  Other  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  original  bill  were  then  offered  by  the 
oleomargarine  people  and  rejected.  Then  the  orig¬ 
inal  Grout  bill  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  10  to  7. 
Those  voting  in  favor  of  the  bill  were:  E.  Stevens 
Henry,  William  Connell,  Gilbert  N.  Haugen,  John 
Lamb,  Robert  B.  Gordon,  John  F.  Wilson,  Wm.  B. 
Baker,  Chas.  F.  Wright,  Herman  B.  Dahle,  James 
Cooney,  William  Neville.  Those  against  it  were: 
James  W.  Wadsworth  (chairman),  George  H.  White, 
John  S.  Williams,  Wm.  Lorimer,  Willis  J.  Bailey, 
J.  William  Stokes,  Henry  D.  Allen. 

MR.  WADSWORTH’S  POSITION.—  Mr.  Whdsworth 
has  been  severely  criticised  for  his  opposition  to 
the  Grout  bill.  The  criticisms  have  been  accom¬ 
panied  with  accusations  which  are  extreme,  and 
which  I  believe  are  unmerited.  I  had  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Wadsworth  shortly  after  the  session  of  the 
committee.  He  is  a  courteous  and  high-minde;d  man, 
and  I  believe  him  unapproachable  in  his  official  integ¬ 
rity.  He  stated  his  objection  to  the  Grout  bill 
clearly  and  forcibly,  and  he  impressed  me  as  being 
entirely  sincere  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  sub¬ 
stitute  which  he  proposed  would  be  effective  in  sup¬ 
pressing  the  legitimate  sale  of  oleomargarine.  He 
is  in  favor  of  compelling  the  oleomargarine .  interests 
to  sell  their  product  for  just  what  it  is,  but  he  has 
had  no  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the  tactics 
and  subterfuges  of  the  oleomargarine  manufacturers 
and  dealers.  He  seems  to  imply  that  they  would 
honestly  live  up  to  the  provisions  of  his  proposed  law. 


Those  who  have  experience  with  the  oleomargarine 
people  know  better.  They  have  taken  advantage  of 
his  want  of  experience  with  their  methods,  and  won 
him  over  by  the  plausible  and  seductive  features  of 
the  substitute  which  they  proposed.  His  objection 
to  the  Grout  bill  rests  on  the  principle  that  it  is  not 
right  to  tax  one  industry  out  of  existence  for  the 
benefit  of  another.  He  thinks  the  Grout  bill  will 
either  legislate  Oleomargarine  out  of  existence,  or 
permit  greater  fraud  than  before.  He  doesn’t  seem 
to  know  that  the  oleomargarine  people  have  forfeited 
all  rights  to  consideration  by  their  wilful  disregard 
of  all  previous  laws  to  compel  them  to  sell  their 
product  for  what  it  is.  He  didn’t  seem  to  get  the 
idea  that  the  Grout  bill  is  not  framed  to  legislate 
oleo  out  of  existence,  but  to  legislate  the  fraud 
out  of  oleomargarine.  Let  them  give  Oleomargarine 
any  other  color  in  the  spectrum  except  yellow,  and 
no  one  will  Object  to  its  manufacture  or  sale  in  any 
place.  The  bill  now  goes  before  the  House,  where 
its  friends  are  in  a  safe  majority.  It  may  not-  and 
probably  will  not  reach  a  vote  before  the  recess  of 
Congress,  but  it  is  sure  to  pass  when  it  is  called 
up  for  a  vote.  It  will  then  go  to  the  Senate,  and  it 
is  believed  tnat  the  measure  will  became  a  law  before 
the  expiration  of  the  present  Congress.  While  this 
bill  did  not  appeal  to  Mr.  Wadsworth  as  being  the 
right  measure  to  provent  the  fraudulent  sale  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  from  my  interview  with  him  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  measures  that  will  prevent  the 
fraud  from  competition  with  honest  butter.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  he  had  been  as  familiar  with  the  work¬ 
ings  of  previous  laws  as  others  are,  he  would  see 
that  his  substitute  measure  would  fall  short  of  this  re¬ 
sult.  The  butter  interests  regret  that  he  did  not 
see  his  way  Clear  to  favor  the  bill  in  the  committee. 
Now,  however,  that  his  preference  has  been  over¬ 
ruled  in  the  committee  I  feel  confident  that  when 
the  measure  comes  up  in  the  House  it  will  receive  his 
vote. 

n^THE  CHEESE  BILL. — The  other  bill  before  Con¬ 
gress  known  as  the  Cheese  bill  was  also  favorably 
advanced  last  week.  It  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
false  branding  of  cheese,  or  other  food  products,  as 
to  the  State  in  which  they  are  manufactured.  New 
York  anu  Wisconsin  have  laws  providing  for  the  in¬ 
spection  and  branding  of  full  cream  cheese,  and  pro¬ 
vide  penalties  for  the  misuse  ol  these  brand's.  It 
is  found,  however,  that  Cheese  makers  in  other 
States  use  these  brands  on  skim  cheese.  This  en¬ 
dangers  the  reputation  of  the  New  York  and  Wis¬ 
consin  full  cream  brands,  and  as  the  laws  of  these 
States  cannot  reach  the  false  branding  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  other  States  this  general  National  law  is 
intended  to  afford  relief.  The  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Representative  Sherman,  of  New 
York,  and  it  has  been  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Agricultural  CommL  ee  of  the  House.  There  is  no 
serious  opposition  to  it,  as  it  simply  prevents  the 
manufacturers  of  one  State  from  branding  their 
goods  as  coming  from  another  State.  It  is  sure  to 
pass  Congress  as  soon  as  a  vote  can  be  reached  on  it, 
which  Mr.  Sherman  thinks  will  be  during  the  first 
week  or  10  days  after  the  recess.  This  bill  has  also 
been  introduced  in  the  senate  by  Hon.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  of  New  York,  and  reported  to  the  CommiLee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of  which  Senator 
Proctor,  of  Vermont,  is  chairman.  A  delegation 
from  New  York,  consisting  of  Hon.  Geo.  Flanders,  of 
Albany;  Assistant  Commissioner  Kracke,  of  New 
York;  Dr.  Joidan,  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  John  J.  Dillon  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  was  in 
Washington  last  week  in  the  interests  of  this  bill. 
Senator  Proctor  afforded  the  committee  unusual  con¬ 
sideration  in  calling  a  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Forestry  Committee  at  24  hours’  notice  for  a 
hearing  on  the  bill.  The  members  of  the  committee 
saw  the  justice  of  the  measure  at  once,  and  its  friends 
feel  confident  that  it  will  be  favorably  reported  from 
Senator  Proctor’s  committee. 

I  was  pleased  and  impressed  with  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  agricultural  measures  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  law-makers  in  Washington.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  farmers’  interests  are  receiving  every  atten¬ 
tion,  and  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
farmers  of  this  country  will  have  little  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  through  any  just  measure  in  their  interests,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  properly  presented  and  carefully  looked 
after.  In  reference  to  the  two  dairy  bills,  I  wish  to 
commend  to  the  dairymen  of  the  country  the  untir¬ 
ing  work  done  by  First  Assistant  Commissioner 
Flanders,  of  New  York,  and  Cnas.  K.  Knight,  of 
Chicago.  Looking  after  the  interests  of  bills  of 
this  kind  at  Washington  is  the  hardest  kind  of 
work,  and  has  its  disagreeable  features,  and  when 
the  agriculturall  interests  find  men  who  are  willing 
to  do  it  and  do  it  well,  without  consideration  or 
compensation,  it  is  only  justice  that  their  efforts 
should  receive  at  least  grateful  acknowledgment.  I  be¬ 


lieve  that  if  the  dairymen  of  the  country  could  realize 
the  importance  to  them  of  these  two  bills,  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  amount  of  work  that  has  been  required 
to  advance  them  to  the  favorable  position  that  they 
now  occupy  in  the  National  Congress,  I  would  only 
Voice  the  sentiment  of  every  man  in  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  in  publicly  acknowledging  the  value  of  their 
service  in  this  work.  d. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— Price,  McCormick  &  Co.,  New  York  bank¬ 
ers  and  brokers,  chiefly  interested  in  cotton  and  grain, 

failed  May  24,  with  liabilities  of  about  $13,000,000 . 

The  Attorney-General  of  New  York  State  announced  May 
24  that  he  would  begin  proceedings  to  annul  the  American 
Ice  Company’s  right  to  do  business  in  that  State,  it  being 

an  unlawful  combination . The  proposition  to 

hold  a  constitutional  convention  in  Virginia  to  disfran¬ 
chise  the  negroes  was  carried  in  the  election  May  24. 
.  .  .  .  The  San  Francisco  Health  Board  has  been  or¬ 
dered  to  show  cause  why  an  injunction  should  not  be 
granted  restraining  that  body  from  interfering  with  the 
freedom  and  liberties  of  the  Chinese  residents.  Ttiis  is 
due  to  plague  inoculation,  which  is  causing  much  alarm 
among  the  Asiatics.  The  Chinese  Minister  protests 
against  it.  Another  death  from  plague  was  reported  in 
San  Francisco  May  30,  and  Chinatown  is  strictly  quaran¬ 
tined.  The  Chinese  quarter  in  Chicago  is  being  closely 

watched . May  23,  an  explosion  of  fire  damp  in  a 

coal  mine  in  Chatham  County,  S.  C.,  killed  22  miners. 
The  same  mine  has  been  the  scene  of  several  previous 

disasters . A  15-year-old  boy  who  was  rendered 

totally  blind  through  chloride  of  zinc  splashing  into  his 
eyes,  while  soldering  cans  for  the  Atlantic  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  awarded  $47,000  damages 

in  a  suit  brought  against  the  corporation . A 

striking  motorman  was  shot  and  killed  in  the  St.  Louis 
street  car  riots  May  26.  He  is  the  fourth  victim,  the 
others  being  one  special  policeman  and  two  civilians. 

.  .  .  .  The  three  men  who  attempted  to  destroy,  with 
dynamite,  the  locks  of  the  Welland  Canal  at  Thorold, 
Gnt.,  have  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  The 
attempt  was  made  five  weeks  before,  and,  had  it  succeed¬ 
ed.  terrific  loss  of  life  would  have  resulted.  .... 
Japan  has  joined  in  the  Chinese  protest  against  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  treatment  regarding  plague  in  San  Francisco. 
....  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  against  Admiral 
Dewey  in  his  claim  for  double  bounty  for  the  destruction 

of  the  Spanish  ships  at  Manila . Several  church 

edifices  were  burned  recently  in  Chicago,  and  the  police 
think  that  they  were  started  by  some  fanatic  incendiary. 
....  Great  forest  fires  are  raging  in  the  Rainy  River 
district  in  Canada,  and  the  timber  loss  has  already 
reached  several  million  dollars. 

CONGRESS.— May  28,  the  House  passed  the  Alaskan 

Government  bill . May  29,  the  House  refused  to 

accept  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  Naval  Appropriation 
bill  relating  to  the  price  of  armor  plate,  and  adopted  a 
substitute  providing  for  a  Government  plant  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  cannot  make  a  contract  at  a  fair  price. 
.  .  .  .  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  by  a  vote 
of  10  to  7,  ordered  a  favorable  report  on  the  Grout  oleo 
bill. 

PHILIPPINES.— During  the  week  ending  May  27  there 
was  continued  fighting  in  Luzon,  which  resulted  In  the 
killing  of  46  insurgents,  and  the  capture  of  180  prisoners, 
300  rifles,  and  a  quantity  of  ammunition.  Sailors  from  the 
gunboat  Helena  captured  and  occupied  towns  in  Luzon. 

CUBA. — Much  work  is  being  done  in  reorganizing  the 
Postal  Department,  and  many  reductions  are  being  made 
in  the  salary  list.  Much  disorder  and  carelessness  is  ex¬ 
posed.  Neely’s  printing  establishment  at  Muncle,  Ind., 
has  been  closed  by  an  attachment  issued  on  petition  of 
the  Government. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— May  24,  Gen.  Roberts’s 
force  entered  the  Transvaal.  Julian  Ralph,  the  well- 
known  American  war  correspondent,  who  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Belmont,  will  probably  lose  a  leg.  May  28, 
Johannesburg  was  captured,  and  May  31,  Lord  Roberts 
was  reported  at  Pretoria,  which  was  abandoned  by  the 
Boers.  President  Kruger  fled  to  the  coast.  The  war  is 

considered  practically  over . Chinese  Boxers,  the 

rebel  secret  society,  are  marching  towards  Pekin,  and 
creating  a  reign  of  terror.  They  are  attempting  to  kill 
all  foreigners.  A  number  of  missionaries  are  reported 
killed.  French,  Russian,  Japanese  and  British  marines 
are  being  landed  for  the  protection  of  their  citizens,  and 

the  United  States  will  do  the  same . The  plague 

has  appeared  again  at  Osaka,  Japan,  and  is  causing  much 
alarm . Cholera  is  spreading  in  India. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Arrangements  are  being  made 
to  establish  an  English  farming  settlement  on  a  tract  of 
land  south  of  the  railroad  at  St.  James  Station,  Long 
Island,  and  extending  within  half  a  mile  of  Ronkon-Koma 
Lake.  The  tract  comprises  987  acres.  Joseph  C.  W.  Wil¬ 
lis,  of  Kensington,  London,  and  Enderby  Dunsford,  of 
Torquay,  Devonshire,  have  signed  a  contract  with  Charles 
F.  Smith  of  this  place  for  the  purchase  of  the  property 
at  an  agreed  price  of  $75,000.  Willis  and  Dunsford  are 
said  to  be  the  representatives  of  a  party  of  well-to-do 
young  Englishmen,  who  are  to  form  a  community  to  carry 
on  scientific  farming.  Only  bachelors  are  eligible  for 
membership.  The  commonwealth  plan  will  be  adopted 
as  far  as  the  earnings  of  the  colony  are  concerned.  The 
first  of  the  party  will  arrive  about  June  20. 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  California  indicate  an  unusu¬ 
ally  heavy  fruit  yield. 

Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  are  suffering  from  a  drought 
that  severely  threatens  agricultural  interests.  Vast 
areas  of  wheat  and  flax  are  parched,  and  unless  there 
be  copious  rains  within  two  weeks  the  crops  will  be  lost. 
Fire  wardens  are  organizing  companies  in  all  towns  in 
the  timbered  districts.  The  forests  are  as  dry  as  tinder, 
and  fire  once  started  in  them  would  probably  be  disas¬ 
trous. 

The  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
Summer  meeting  at  Chillicothe,  June  7-9,  upon  Invitation 
of  the  Livingston  County  Horticultural  Society. 

Fire  destroyed  the  seed  house  of  Harry  N.  Hammond, 
Fifleld,  Mich.,  May  20.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $35,000, 
and  the  insurance  only  $18,000. 

Oklahoma  is  preparing  to  harvest  the  largest  wheat 
crop  in  the  history  of  the  Territory.  The  entire  season 
has  been  favorable,  and  the  crop  is  expected  to  run  from 
20  to  50  bushels  an  acre. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day 


I  ben  t’  doin’s  off  an’  on, 

Like  apple-bees  and  spellin’s, 

T’  quart’ly  meetin’s,  public  sales, 

Hangin’s  an’  weddin’  bellin’s. 

But  nawthin’  since  the  shootin’  scrape 
Down  on  Bill  Jones’  lease 
Hez  worked  me  up  like  t’other  night 
When  our  gal  spoke  a  piece! 

’Twuz  down’t  th’  old  frame  meetin’  house— 
They  called  it  children’s  day; 

Th’  young  uns  done  it  purt  nigh  all 
Except  th’  preacher’s  say; 

An’  that  whole  program  wiggled  off 
Ez  slick  ez  melted  grease— 

But  th’  place  where  I  fergot  t’  breathe 
’S  when  our  gal  spoke  a  piece. 

The  sup’intendent  spoke  right  up— 

I  heered  ’im  call  her  name! 

An’  ther  she  come  a  trottin’  out! 

’Tothers  may  looked  th’  same. 

But  they  wa’nt  nary  nother  one, 

Not  even  Thompson’s  niece. 

That  looked  wuth  shucks  t’  Moll  an’  me 
When  our  gal  spoke  a  piece. 

Me  an'  my  woman  set  down  front. 

Right  dost  t’  th'  mourners’  bench; 
A-hearin’  that  there  young  ’un  speak 
Give  me  a  nawful  wrench, 

An’  when  we  heard  ’em  cheer  an’  cheer 
We  set  like  two  ole  geese 
Wipin’  th’  silly  tears  away — 

When  our  gal  spoke  a  piece. 

’Twuz  jest  some  leetle,  easy  thing 
Like  “Twinkle,  Little  Star,” 

Er  Mary's  leetle  cosset  lamb, 

Er  somethin’  like  that  ’ar. 

But  they  wa’nt  nary  nother  one, 

Ner  tags  fr’m  lammie’s  fleece 
That  made  us  blow  our  noses  hard 
When  our  gal  spoke  a  piece. 

I  hain’t  ben  what  I’d  orter  ben, 

I've  stayed  away  fr’m  church, 

An’  sometimes  Mol  an’  me  hez  thought 
They’d  left  us  in  th’  lurch, 

But— well,  we’ve  kind  o’  rounded  up 
An’  let  our  wand’rin’s  cease 
Sence  we  wuz  down  there  t’other  night, 
And  heard  her  speak  a  piece. 

— Credit  Lost. 

* 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Com¬ 
mercial  Advertiser  tells  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  encountered  by  northern  house¬ 
keepers  in  the  South,  in  teaching  col¬ 
ored  servants.  Many  of  them  would 
cook  well  enough  in  their  own  way,  but 
they  could  never  work  from  recipes. 
One  housekeeper  finally  obtained  a  mu¬ 
latto  man  who  could  read,  so  she  de¬ 
cided  that  her  troubles  were  over. 

She  gave  him  a  recipe  for  making  cake, 
written  on  a  scrap  of  paper.  It  was  for 
a  white  cake,  but  when  the  cake  came  on 
the  table  it  was  of  a  singular  golden  color. 
The  lady  called  the  cook. 

“Did  you  make  this  cake  according  to 
the  recipe?”  she  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  mum.” 

“Did  you  put  in  all  the  eggs?” 

“Oh,  yes,  mum.” 

“Put  in  everything?” 

“Yes,  mum— the  vinegar,  too,  and  mus¬ 
tard  and  pepper.” 

“Vinegar  and  mustard!”  exclaimed  the 
lady.  “What  do  you  mean  by  putting 
vinegar  and  mustard  into  a  cake?” 

Then  the  man  brought  the  recipe.  On 
the  back  of  the  slip  of  paper  was  written 
a  recipe  for  salad  dressing,  and  the  intelli¬ 
gent  servant  had  put  in  everything  he 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  paper!  The 
lady’s  husband  took  a  piece  of  the  cake 
and  tasted  it.  “It  looks  good,  and  it  tastes 
good,”  he  said.  “In  fact,  it’s  the  best  cake 
I’ve  eaten  in  this  house!” 

* 

This  recalls  another  cake  recipe  which 
was  not  a  success.  Miss  McDowell,  head 
of  one  of  the  social  settlements  in  the 
poorer  part  of  Chicago,  was  asked  for  a 
recipe  for  plain  raisin  cake,  by  some  of 
the  women  who  attended  her  mothers’ 
meetings.  She  copied  out  a  recipe, 
which  was  in  turn  copied  by  the  women, 
who  were  delighted  with  the  idea  of 
making  it.  Two  days  later  a  disap¬ 
pointed  set  of  experimenters  filed  into 
Miss  McDowell’s  office.  One  of  the 
women  said  that  the  cake  she  made 
tasted  like  cornbread;  another  that  it 
was  hard  enough  to  drive  tacks  with. 
Mites  McDowell  couldn’t  imagine  what 
was  the  matter,  so  she  took  the  recipe 
to  the  settlement  cook. 


“Well,  I  swan,”  said  the  cook,  who 
happens  to  be  an  old  negro  mammy. 
“Dis  heah  receet  am  curioser’n  er  Noah’s 
ark.  ’Tain’t  got  no  buttah  in  it,  ’tain’t 
got  no  bakin’  powdah  ner  yeast  cake, 
’tain’t  got  no  aigs,  and  I  ’specs  youse 
mixed  it  wid  a  ’nundrum  fer  makin’ 
apple  frittahs.” 

A  woman  in  New  York  State,  accord¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  reports,  recently  found 
several  fine  pearls  in  the  crop  of  a  bird 
she  was  preparing  for  dinner.  It  was 
only  a  few  months  ago  that  a  New  Jer¬ 
sey  woman  found  a  diamond  pin  in  the 
gizzard  of  a  turkey  she  was  dressing. 
Are  the  poultrymen  endeavoring  to  send 
out  prize  packages? 

* 

We  are  compelled  to  agree,  to  some 
extent,  with  that  New  York  legislator 
who  regards  long  hatpins  as  a  danger¬ 
ous  weapon.  Two  Connecticut  women 
were  recently  “held  up”  by  four  foot¬ 
pad's  late  at  night.  One  of  the  women 
pulled  out  a  hatpin  and  sprang  at  the 
nearest  man.  The  suddenness  of  the  at¬ 
tack  disconcerted  the  robbers,  and  they 
ran,  pursued  for  a  block  by  two  scream¬ 
ing  women,  according  to  report.  The 
most  modern  of  heroines  appears  to  be 
the  woman  with  the  hatpin. 

• 

The  one  woman  delegate  to  the  recent 
Populist  Convention  at  Cincinnati 
brought  her  baby  along,  and,  according 
to  newspaper  reports,  carried  it  in  her 
arms  at  all  the  sessions.  Some  of  her 
critics  ask  anxiously  whether  she  had 
no  nurse,  or  relative,  or  friend  with 
whom  to  leave  it,  or  Whether  she  was 
obliged  to  have  it  with  her  in  all  her 
duties,  from  bread-baking  to  President- 
nominating?  It  is  said  that  no  women 
ever  felt  it  necessary  to  bring  a  baby 
along  when  attending  the  Congress  of 
Mothers,  and  the  appearance  of  the  hope 
of  the  family  at  a  political  meeting  nat¬ 
urally  excited  some  comment. 

* 

'Significant  Ignorance  About  the 
Bible  is  the  subject  of  a  thoughtful  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  May. 
Its  writer,  the  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Thwing, 
President  of  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity,  declares  that  the  Bible  has  ceased 
to  be  a  force  in  American  literature  or 
theology,  this  view  being  borne  out  by 
the  ignorance  of  college  students,  who 
made  a  lamentable  failure  of  a  simple 
examination  paper  on  Biblical  subjects. 
Says  Dr.  Thwing; 

Its  poetry  is  not  appreciated.  The 
majesty  and  magnificence  of  its  style,  its 
deftness  of  phrase  and  sweetness  of  allu¬ 
sion,  its  perfection  of  literary  form,  as  well 
as  the  profound  significance  of  its  ethical 
and  religious  teachings,  are  ceasing  to  be 
a  part  of  the  priceless  possession  of  the 
community.  Explain  the  condition  as  best 
we  may,  point  out  the  results  as  one  ought, 
yet  the  first  emotion  is  one  of  grief  over 
this  impoverishment  of  humanity. 

* 

The  idea  of  trimming  a  hat  with  one 
simultaneous  rosette  of  blue,  green, 
pink,  yellow  and  purple,  sounds  appall¬ 
ing,  and  yet,  to  tell  the  truth,  such  hats 
are  no  gaudier  than  many  a  one  in 
monotone.  These  chromatic  rosettes 
suddenly  blossomed  out  this  Spring,  and 
soon  became  very  popular.  They  are 
used  on  short-backed  sailors  and  simi¬ 
lar  shapes;  usually  the  crown  is  trim¬ 
med  with  bands  of  black  velvet,  and  this 
large  rosette  is  put  near  the  front,  at  the 
left  side.  Sometimes  only  two  or  three 
colors  are  used,  such  as  pale  blue,  pale 
salmon  and  cream;  in  the  very  irides¬ 
cent  rosettes,  to  these  tints  are  added 
pastel  rose,  Nile  green,  straw  and  pastel 
heliotrope.  The  material  used  is  chiffon 
or  Liberty  silk.  This  style  of  trimming 
seemed  to  achieve  an  instant  popularity, 


and  one  may  count  such  hats  by  the 
dozen,  almost  any  day,  here  in  New 
York. 

• 

Mrs.  Carrii  Chapman  Catt,  the  well- 
known  speaker  and  writer  on  women’s 
suffrage,  commented  'in  a  recent  address 
upon  the  organized  remonstrance  by 
women,  against  woman’s  suffrage.  She 
said: 

In  1800  the  remonstrant  was  horrified 
at  the  study  of  geography.  In  1810  she 
accepted  physiology,  but  she  protested 
against  geometry.  In  1830  she  accepted 
geometry,  but  protested  against  a  collegi¬ 
ate  education.  In  1840  she  accepted  the 
college  but  remonstrated  against  equal 
property  laws  for  married  women.  In 
1850  she  accepted  the  property  laws,  but 
remonstrated  against  public  speaking  by 
women.  In  1860  she  protested  against 
the  freedom  of  organizations.  In  1870  she 
remonstrated  against  professions  for 
women.  In  1880  she  protested  against 
the  school  suffrage.  In  1890  she  protest¬ 
ed  against  women  in  office.  In  1900  she 
accepted  everything  that  every  genera¬ 
tion  of  remonstrants  has  protested 
against,  and,  availing  herself  of  the 
right  of  free  speech  secured  by  the 
women’s  rights  movement,  pleads  pub¬ 
licly  that  she  may  be  saved  the  burden 
of  voting  for  President. 


Rural  Recipes. 

A  young  wife  bought  an  oyster  plant  and 
set  it  out  to  grow. 

Quoth  she,  “’Twill  please  my  husband,  wrho 
does  love  oysters  so! 

And  when  the  oyster  season  comes  I’ll  go 
out  every  day 

And  pick  a  bushel  basketful,  with  not  a 
cent  to  pay. 

Oh,  he  shall  sup  on  Saddle  Rocks,  for 
which  he  has  a  craze. 

Or  Natives,  Blue  Points,  Shrewsburys,  or 
even  Roclcaways. 

And  he  will  be  so  grateful  and  full  of  joy 
to  see 

How  very  economical  his  little  wife  can 
be!” 

When  apples  are  exhausted  in  their 
natural  condition,  an  apple  cusltard  pie 
makes  an  agreeable  change.  Beat  to¬ 
gether  four  eggs,  one  teacupful  of  apple 
butter,  one  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful 
of  allspice,  add  one  quart  of  rich  milk 
and  a  pinch  of  salt;  bake  in  three  pies 
with  an  under  crust  only.  Another  des¬ 
sert  appreciated  by  those  who  like  pie 
is  chocolate  meringue.  One  coffee  cup¬ 
ful  of  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
chocolate,  three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of 
sugar,  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Heat  choco¬ 
late  and  milk  together,  then  beat  yolks 
and  sugar  to  a  cream,  and  add  to  the 
chocolate  and  milk.  Flavor  with  vanilla. 
Bake  with  an  under  crust.  Make  a 
meringue  of  the  whites  and  spread  over 
tne  top. 

Baked  beans  with  tomato  sauce  now 
form  a  favored  item  among  canned 
goods;  few  people  seem  to  cook  ~eans  in 
this  way.  Boil  one  quart  of  beans  one- 
lialf  hour.  While  boiling  put  one  can  of 
tomatoes  on  stove  in  a  skillet  with  15 
whole  cloves  in  it;  also  one  onion  sliced 
thin;  cook  till  onion  is  soft,  adding 
water  if  it  becomes  too  thick.  Drain 


beans  and  put  in  a  stone  beanpot,  press 
the  tomatoes  and  onion  through  a  sieve 
and  pour  over  the  beans;  add  a  little 
salt  and  pepper,  one  tablespoonful  mo¬ 
lasses,  a  piece  of  bacon;  cover  and  bake 
five  or  six  hours;  add  water  if  they  bake 
too  dry.  When  done  the  beans  should 
be  whole,  of  a  pink  color  and  covered 
wi<~.  a  dressing  that  looks  like  tomato 
catchup. 

Acceptable  ways  of  cooking  onions  are 
desirable;  this  wholesome  vegetable  is 
often  neglected  because  the  average 
housekeeper  simply  boils  or  fries  it, 
without  thinking  of  attempting  other 
ways  of  cooking.  Onion  skin  is  removed 
readily  if  the  onions  are  plunged  into 
very  hot  water  before  peeling.  Onions 
au  gratin  are  cooked  as  follows:  Peel, 
boil  one  hour,  changing  the  water  at 
least  twice  during  that  time.  Salt  the 
last  water.  Drain,  cut  in  quarters,  or 
eighths,  if  large,  arrange  in  a  baking 
dish,  pour  white  sauce  over,  sprinkle 
with  butter  and  bread  crumbs  and  brown 
in  the  oven.  Very  toothsome  and  sus¬ 
taining.  The  French  term  “au  gratin,” 
usually  is  applied  to  any  dish  which  is 
masked  with  sauce  and  browned  in  the 
oven.  We  utilize  many  left-over  vege¬ 
tables  in  this  way. 

A  savory  mince  of  left-over  meat  13 
nicely  served  as  follows:  Butter  an 
enameled  plate,  covering  it  one-half  inch 
thick  with  potatoes  mashed  smooth  with 
milk  and  one  egg.  Crimp  the  edges, 
brush  over  with  egg  and  set  the  plate  in 
a  sharp  oven  for  five  minutes  to  brown 
the  crust.  Fill  the  center  with  mince  of 
any  kind  of  meat  simmered  in  thick 
gravy.  A  tablespoonful  of  catchup  or 
Worcester  sauce  added  to  the  meat  will 
improve  the  flavor. 

When  reduced  to  dried-apple  sauce  as 
a  substitute  for  fresh  fruit,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  add  additional  flavoring. 
Oranges  are  excellent  used  as  follows: 
Look  over  and  wash  well  one-half  pound 
evaporated  apples;  put  to  soak  over 
night  in  cold  water;  next  day  stew  them 
in  same  water,  adding  enough  to  cover. 
When  half-cooked  add  the  grated  rind  of 
half  an  orange  and  the  juice  of  one,  one- 
half  cupful  of  sugar  or  more,  if  the  fruit 
requires  more  sweetening.  Stew  until 
tender. 

Here  is  a  maple  layer  cake  which  may 
be  recommended  as  delicious:  Make  a 
tender  layer  cake  by  any  good  recipe, 
and  bake  in  three  large  layers.  For  a 
filling  take  two  cupfuls  of  maple  sugar, 
add  one  cup  of  water  and  boil  until  it 
will  wax  when  dropped  in  cold  water. 
Then  remove  from  the  fire  and  add  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  butter  and  stir  speedily 
till  it  will  spread  on  the  cake.  Add  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  put  be¬ 
tween  the  layers. _ 

People  can’t  grow  unless  they  have  a 
chance  to  stretch  now  and  then — men 
and  women  any  more  than  babies. — Mrs. 
A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  ] 

>  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  J 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN  ( 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


>St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

BulTalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


HROUGH  all  the  fog  of 
advertising,  and  claims  of 
rival  manufacturers,  it  can 
be  plainly  seen  that  Pure  White 
Lead  is  claimed  to  be  the  base  or 
principal  pigment  of  all  the  Paints 
or  mixtures  of  Zinc,  Whiting  and 
Barytes  which  are  represented  to 
be  better  (?)  than  White  Lead. 

■■■'ipp  For  Colors  use  National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  White 
■  IlkKl  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show¬ 
ing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  “  Uncle  Sam’s  Ex¬ 
perience  With  Paints  ”  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co .,  ioo  William  Street ,  New  York . 


1900 


A  May-Day  Fete  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College. 

Imagine  an  ideal  Summer  day,  as  was 
May  1,  1900,  with  an  assemblage  of 
thousands  of  people,  richly  and  fash¬ 
ionably  dressed,  seated  on  the  green 
sward  or  in  folding  chairs  on  the  col¬ 
lege  campus,  the  college  buildings  hung 
with  flags,  draperies  and  varied  devices, 
students  in  balconies  showering  confetti 
on  the  pageant — and  such  a  pageant, 
taking  you  back  to  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  or  Queen  Elizabeth — heralds  in 
gorgeous  garments  of  white  and  gold, 
blowing  trumpets,  preceding  a  flower- 
decked  wagon  bearing  a  Maypole  “deckt 
with  oowwes  and  drawn  by  oxen” — then 
‘‘flour  girles” — “boyes  and  girles,  May- 
pole  dauncers” — chimney  sweepers — the 
Lord  and  Lady  of  the  May  on  horse¬ 
back,  with  attendauntes — Robin  Hood’s 
Merry  Men — the  Morris  Dancers  fanci¬ 
fully  attired,  the  chorus  singers,  the 
"Clownes  of  the  tragical  interlude  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  (from  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream) — the  Rustics  of  the 
‘‘Revesby  sword  plaie”  with  their  hobby 
horse,  the  persons  who  are  to  act  in  the 
plaies  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon — 
Florizel  and  Perdita — trains  of  shep- 
heards  and  shepheardesses.  The  plaiers 
in  the  excellent  pastoral  of  the  Arraign¬ 
ment  of  Paris — Grecian  gods  and  god¬ 
desses,  gypsies,  donkeys,  musicians, 
drummers,  hunters,  archers,  and  all 
sorts  of  costumes  contrived  in  the  past 
400  years,  and  300  college  girls  wearing 
them — guiding  their  sheep,  riding  the 
horses,  or  donkeys,  walking — a  wonder¬ 
ful  train  to  see  and  to  remember.  The 
onlookers  had  each  paid  a  toll  of  $1.50 — 
the  fund  to  be  used  toward  the  erection 
of  a  students’  building — for  social  pur¬ 
poses  only.  Fifty  cents  more  paid  for  a 
supper — the  supper  room  on  the  green — 
little  tables  set  with  dark  blue  china, 
and  With  a  bill  of  rare  reading  thus,  in 
old  English  text: 

“What  there  is  to  Ete.” 

Brothe. 

Capon  in  gelye — Mortreuse  de  Vele. 

Sallet  of  Chykens. 

Cruste  rolle — Jammes  Tartes. 

Strawberys  served  with  Creme. 

Cakys. 

The  observance  of  May  Day  as  a  fes¬ 
tival  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  In  the 
Roman  calendar  it  was  the  third  month, 
and  if  the  name  of  it  came  from  Maia, 
the  mother  of  Mercury,  it  would  explain 
the  reverence  with  which  the  Romans 
celebrated  it.  It  was  even  considered 
unlucky  among  them  to  contract  mar¬ 
riages  in  May,  because  of  the  supersti¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  a  certain  feast.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century  May 
Day  festival  declined  in  England,  but 
Ruskin  revived  it,  and  chose  for  the  field 
of  its  rejuvenation  Whitelands,  a  col¬ 
lege  for  women.  One  marked  change  he 
made  was  that  of  substituting  spiritual 
qualities  for  physical  beauty  in  the  can¬ 
didates  for  Queen  of  the  May — the  girl 
most  likable  and  lovable,  sweet  tem¬ 
pered,  unselfish,  earnest  and  helpful. 
The  very  last  maypole  erected  in  Lon¬ 
don  was  more  than  a  century  ago;  it 
was  100  feet  high,  and  was  subsequently 
removed  to  a  park  in  Essex,  where  it 
served  as  a  support  for  a  large  telescope 
set  up  by  Isaac  Newton. 

Perhaps  if  Bryn  Mawr  College  had  not 
been  in  such  dire  need  of  a  students’ 
building,  a  May  Day  festival  of  such  im¬ 
portance  and  elaborateness  had  never 
been  given  in  this  country.  But  in 
order  to  raise  a  goodly  sum  of  money, 
something  novel  and  inspiriting  must  be 
hit  upon  that  would  attract  not  only 
Philadelphians,  but  the  whole  country 
around.  The  result  was  magnificent, 
and  illustrated  in  a  notable  fashion  the 
remarkable  versatility,  accomplishments 
and  executive  power  of  modern  college 
women.  Possibly  the  greatest  gain  of 
college  training  for  a  woman  is  in  mak¬ 
ing  her  know  and  appreciate  her  own 
ability,  and  to  rely  upon  herself  as  being 
the  most  available  individual  she  has 
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anywhere  to  rely  upon.  If  De  Tocque- 
ville  could  say,  50  years  ago,  when  asked 
to  what  he  attributed  the  singular  pros¬ 
perity  and  growing  strength  of  Amer¬ 
icans,  “it  was  to  the  superiority  of  their 
women,”  one  cannot  but  wonder  what 
would  be  the  measure  of  this  praise  to¬ 
day,  when  our  women  are  taller,  strong¬ 
er,  making  larger  use  of  their  capabili¬ 
ties,  and  have  tremendously  increased 
their  influence  in  civic  affairs.  Individ¬ 
ual  women  in  all  ages  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  powerful,  but  never,  as 
now,  have  women  as  a  whole  half  of  the 
human  race  been  of  such  importance. 

Naturally  a  festival  of  such  historical 
interest  as  a  May  Day  fete  had  a  larger 
educational  value,  and  sent  a  good  many 
people  to  their  dictionaries  and  encyclo¬ 
pedias  to  find  out  or  to  revive  their 
memories  concerning  the  Morris  danc¬ 
ers,  the  Nine  Worthies,  Robin  Hood, 
George  Peele’s  Arraignment  of  Paris,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  Ladie  Of  the  May, 
Shakespeare’s  matchless  fun,  and  even 
to  the  rereading  of  Tennyson’s  “May 
Queen.”  The  May  Queen  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  was  a  tiny  little  woman  in  a  pink 
gown.  The  pole  was  planted  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  large  green  space,  and  at  each 
of  the  four  corners  of  the  large  area  was 
a  smaller  pole,  to  be  danced  around. 
From  its  top  streamed  24  ribbons,  of 
yellow,  blue,  pink,  green  and  white,  and 
the  style  of  dancing  was  for  every  two 


A  HANGING  PINCUSHION.  Fio.  125. 


dancers  to  take  hold  of  hands,  so  form¬ 
ing  a  ring,  and  holding  to  the  streamers 
with  the  disengaged  hand.  As  they 
danced  round  and  round,  the  ribbons 
were  woven  into  basket  plaits,  covering 
th  poles.  They  sang,  as  they  danced, 
the  May  Pole  Song: 

I. 

To  the  May-pole  let  us  on, 

The  time  Is  swift,  and  will  be  gone, 

There  go  lasses  to  the  green 
Where  their  beauties  may  be  seen; 

All  fair  lasses  have  lads  to  attend  ’em, 
Jolly  brave  dancers,  who  can  amend  ’em. 
To  the  May-pole  let  us  on, 

The  time  is  swift  and  will  be  gone. 

II. 

Come  together,  come  sweet  lass. 

Let  us  trip  it  on  the  grass. 

Courting,  piping  on  the  green, 

The  bravest  lads  are  seen; 

There  all  day  on  the  first  of  May, 

Lads  and  lasses  dance  and  play. 

Come  together,  come  sweet  lass, 

Let  us  trip  it  on  the  grass. 

The  programmes  of  the  plays  were 
printed  upon  slips  of  paper  of  the  coloys 
of  the  rainbow.  The  stage  with  all  ap¬ 
purtenances  was  in  full  view,  and  it  was 
very  amusing  to  see  as  well  behind  the 
scenes  as  in  front,  although  the  ground 
chosen  was  on  the  brow  of  a  small 
declivity,  and  the  descent  formed  a 
slight  retreat  for  the  actors  to  skurry  to 
when  not  acting.  Too  much  praise 
could  not  be  bestowed  upon  the  acting, 
the  singing  was  excellent,  the  archery 
practice  good,  the  fencing  with  swords 
and  staves  expert,  the  horseback  riding 


— astride,  as  Queen  Elizabeth  rode,  and 
as  all  women  should — the  spontaneity, 
heartiness,  da'sh  and  intelligence  with 
which  everyone  discharged  her  part,  was 
very  delightful.  A  good  many  mothers 
and  fathers  were  unable  to  recognize 
their  daughters  in  costume,  and  some  of 
the  funny  spectacled  was  that  of  very 
smart  young  men  in  frock  coats  and 
silk  hats  walking  the  campus  with  fig¬ 
ures  dressed  as  gipsies,  hunters,  chimney 
sweeps,  or  even  in  skins  with  a  masque 
to  represent  a  wild  beast.  The  fete, 
which  began  at  three,  lasted  until  six, 
but  the  supper  tables  were  thronged  to 
a  much  later  hour.  And  so  ended  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  interesting  day.  The  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  festival  were  about  $8,000. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


Hanging  Pincushion 

This  pretty  pincushion  is  five  inches 
square  without  the  frill.  Fig.  125,  Which 
shows  the  construction,  is  reproduced 
from  the  Young  Ladies’  Journal.  It  is 
first  covered  with  silk  in  some  pretty 
color,  and  then  a  canvas  cover  put  over 
this,  the  threads  being  drawn  and 
worked  over  to  form  strips  like  inser¬ 
tion,  the  narrow  plain  strip  between 
being  worked  with  a  single  line  of  cross- 
stitch  in  silk.  The  canvas  covering  the 
back  is  put  on  plain.  Fancy-edged  rib¬ 
bon,  1  y2  inch  wide,  is  used  for  the  frill. 
A  brass  ring  is  buttonholed  over  with 
silk,  and  sewn  to  the  edge  behind  the 
frill;  ribbon  passes  through  this  frill, 
and  forms  a  loop  to  hang  the  cushion 
by.  _ 

With  the  Procession. 

He  who  cannot  preserve  the  equanim¬ 
ity  of  his  soul  in  patience,  despite  the 
raspings  of  circumstances,  can  expect 
but  little  comfort  in  a  world  like  ours, 
keyed  though  it  is  to  grand  possibilities. 
— Eli  Fay. 

Good  words  do  more  than  hard 
speeches,  as  the  sunbeams  without  any 
noise  will  make  the  traveler  cast  off  his 
cloak,  which  all  the  blustering  winds 
could  not  do,  but  only  make  him  bind  it 
closer  to  him. — Leighton. 

Infidelity  gives  nothing  in  return  for 
what  it  takes  away.  What,  then,  is  it 
worth?  Everything  valuable  has  a  com¬ 
pensating  power.  Not  a  blade  of  grass 
that  withers,  or  the  ugliest  weed  that  is 
flung  away  to  rot  or  die,  but  reproduces 
something. — Chalmers. 

Education  is  a  companion  which  no 
misfortune  can  depress — no  crime  de¬ 
stroy — no  enemy  alienate — no  despotism 
enslave.  At  home,  a  friend;  abroad,  an 
introduction;  in  solitude  a  solace;  and  in 
society,  an  ornament.  Without  it,  what 
is  man?  A  splendid  slave,  a  reasoning 
savage. — Varle. 

The  most  solid  comfort  one  can  fall 
back  upon,  is  the  thought  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  one’s  life — the  work  at  home 
after  the  holiday  is  done — is  to  help  in 
some  small  nibbling  way  to  reduce  the 
sum  of  ignorance,  degradation  and 
misery  on  the  face  of  this  beautiful 
earth. — George  Eliot. 

I  love  the  acquaintance  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  because,  in  the  first  place,  I  don’t 
like  to  think  myself  growing  old.  In  the 
next  place,  young  acquaintances  must 
last  longest,  if  they  do  last,  and  then 
young  men  have  more  virtue  than  old 
men;  they  have  more  generous  senti¬ 
ments  in  every  respect. — Johnson. 

With  child"cr  we  must  mix  gentle¬ 
ness  with  firmness.  They  must  not  al 
ways  have  their  own  way,  but  they  must 
not  always  be  thwarted.  If  we  never 
have  headaches  through  rebuking  them, 
we  shall  have  plenty  of  heartaches  when 
they  grow  up.  Be  obeyed  at  all  costs, 
for  if  you  yield  up  your  authority  once 
you  will  hardly  get  it  again. — ’Spurgeon. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


B.*B. 

when  it  pays  people 

in  Hawaii,  West  Indies,  Alaska  and  other 
faraway  places  to  send  here  for  Dry  goods, 
shows  that  distance  cuts  no  figure  with 
the  great  goods-and-price  advantage  to 
be  gained. 

Shows  something  more — that  the 
recognized  approval  of  this  establishment 
is  widespread — and  increasing. 

Not  only  mail  orders  for  Silks,  Dress 
goods  and  Wash  goods,  but  all  the  various 
lines  of  summer  fashions. 

We’re  determined  to  serve  you  best — 
with  best  styles— best  for  the  money — 
best  for  the  money  anywhere. 

New  Wash  Skirts  75c  to  $10. 
Girls  new  wash  skirts  75c.  to  $4  50 
Colored  shirt  waists 50c.  to  $4  50 
White  shirt  waists  75c.  to  $10. 
Golf  or  outing  Skirts— doubled  faced 
materials — handsomely  tailored — $5  to 
$15 

Finest  assortment  ol  parasols  $1 
to  $20  of  the  season. 

Pictures  and  prices  of  these  lines  in  out- 
new  catalogue — together  with  goods-and- 
price  news  of  what  GO  other  departments 
are  doing  to  make  it  pay  you  to  send 
here. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


The  World’s  Standard. 

All  Jewelers  sell  Elgin  Watches  in  eases  to  suit 
every  taste.  An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word 
•‘Elgin”  engraved  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed 
Our  new  booklet  about  watches  Is  ready  to  send 
everyone  who  desires  it— free 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  III. 


Brass  oana 

laHtrumentM,  Drums,  Uniforms, 
Ac  Mupp.iec.  Write  for  catalog,  446 
illustrations,  KKKK;  it  gives  in¬ 
formation  for  musicians  and  new 

bands.  LYON  &  HEALY, 

80  Adams  8t>,  CHICAGO. 


“  Wood  treated  with  Creosote  is  not  subject  to  dry- 
rot  or  other  decay.”— Century  Dictionary. 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

are  50  per  cent  cheaper  than  paint,  and  100  per  cent 
better  for  all  rough  woodwork.  Mado  in  all  colors, 
and  durability  guaranteed.  Samples  on  wood  and 
Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  request. 

SAMUEL  CAUOT,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


COE’S 


ECZEMA  CURE,  Jftl  at  druggists.  25c, 
size  of  us.  Coe  Chein.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


WATCHJND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAH  WORK. 

Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 
IX  doz.  Packages  of  Blulne  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mall  and 
--  —  we  will  forward  the  Blulne,  post-paid,  and 
...  .TvT.  .  a  largo  Premium  List.  No  money  ream  red 
BI.UINK  CO.  Box  GUO  Concord  Junction,  Mas*. 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
dally  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  Is  Independent,  fearless,  and  Is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono 
polles.  We  can  send  It  In  combination  with 
Thb  Bubal  Nbw-Yobk*b,  one  year,  for  11.66. 


A  Darning  Machine. 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning 
machine  we  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  than 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
$1,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  $1  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK 

HOPS.— According  to  reports  from  the  in¬ 
terior  and  Pacific  coast,  the  stocks  on  hand 
are  low.  Prices  for  desirable  grades  are 
firm,  but  apparently  not  up  to  the  point 
that  the  scanty  supply  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate.  The  highest  figures  named  are  13 
to  14  cents  for  choice  1899.  Common  and 
medium  run  from  five  to  10  cents,  and  1898 
five  to  eight. 

EGGS.— Total  receipts  at  this  market  for 
the  five  days  ending  May  29  were  70,353  30- 
dozen  cases,  or  25,327,080  eggs.  The  local 
demand  is  rather  light,  and  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  these  have  gone  direct  to  cold  stor¬ 
age.  Some  of  the  western  shipments 
showed  damage  by  heat.  The  highest  figure 
named  is  14  cents,  but  this  is  excej)tional, 
the  bulk  of  the  choice  marks  going  at  13% 
or  13.  Under  grade  eggs  are  very  dull. 

LIVE  SI  ^CK.— Receipts  for  the  first  four 
days  of  this  week  were  8,851  cattle,  280  cows, 
11,610  calves,  21,479  sheep,  and  18,183  hogs. 
Steers  sold  at  $4.60  to  $5.50;  fat  oxen,  $5.30; 
bulls,  $3.25  to  $4.40,  and  cows,  $2.25  to  $3.75. 
Milch  cows  with  calves  brought  $35  to  $45. 
Calves  are  dull.  Veals  sold  at  $4.50  to  $6, 
and  buttermilks,  $3.50  to  $4.25.  Sheep  were 
firm  for  high  grades.  Sales  ranged  between 
$3.50  and  $5.25  per  100  pounds.  Good  to 
choice  lambs  brought  $7.80  to  $8.40.  Prime 
State  hogs  sold  at  $5.75. 


FRUIT— GREEN. 

Apples,  Ben  Davis,  prime  to  fey. 4  00 

Baldwin,  choice  to  fancy . 4  00 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl . 3  50 

Poor  to  fair  grades . 2  50 

Strawberries,  N.  C.,  prime,  qt..  8 

N.  C.,  prime  to  fair,  per  qt _  5 

Md.,  fancy  varieties .  8 

Md.  and  Del.,  prime,  per  qt _  6 

Md.,  poor  to  fair .  4 

Jersey,  per  qt .  5 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  per  qt .  12 

Cherries,  N.  C.,  per  8-lb.  basket.  50 
Peaches,  Georgia,  per  carrier. .  .1  50 

Florida,  per  carrier . 1  50 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  fancy,  case. .3  00 

Fla.,  common,  per  case . 1  50 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  each . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red  elevator . 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth . 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth . 

Corn,  No.  2  in  elevator . 

No.  2,  white . 

No.  2,  yellow . 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator.. 

No.  3,  mixed . 

No.  2,  white,  in  elevator . 

Track  and  ungraded  white _ 

Track  and  ungraded,  mixed... 
Rye,  No.  2,  West’n,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf. 
State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  1'.,  track. 

Barley,  feeding,  c.  1.  f.,  N.  Y _ 

Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 
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These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 


Hay,  No.  1 .  85  @  87 % 

No.  2  .  80  (ft)  82% 

No.  3  .  75  @  77Va 

Clover  .  70  ®)  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  77%®)  80 

Straw,  rye,  long .  65  @  75 

Oat  . . .  40  @  45 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 


BUTTER  receipts  May  29  were  very 
heavy,  being  over  19,000  packages.  This 
was  due  to  the  extra  efforts  made  by  the 
transportation  companies  to  get  stock  on 
the  way  delivered  before  the  holiday,  May 
30.  The  extra  supply  did  not  demoralize 
the  market,  however.  Extra  creamery  has 
advanced  %  cent  since  last  report,  with  an 
occasional  lot  going  a  fraction  higher. 
Storage  buyers  are  quite  active.  Fancy 
imitation  creamery  is  firm,  but  few  lots 
grade  up  to  this  mark.  The  call  for  factory 
butter  is  moderate. 

GRAIN.— There  is  a  slightly  better  feeling 
in  wheat.  Liverpool  and  the  Continent  re¬ 
port  higher  prices  on  account  of  alleged 
damage  to  the  French  crop.  It  is  said  that 
there  have  been  some  rains  in  the  Red 
River  Valley,  but  the  drought  in  a  large 
part  of  North  Dakota  still  continues.  Corn 
is  quiet  and  speculation  limited,  with  but 
little  export  trade.  The  oat  market  is 
steady,  and  crop  reports  are  favorable. 
Rye  and  barley  are  dull.  The  feed  market 
is  also  at  a  standstill,  especially  on  heavy 
goods.  A  consignment  of  7,500  sacks  of 
flour  for  export  arrived  via  Erie  Canal  May 
29.  This  is  said  to  be  the  flrst  flour  ship¬ 
ment  of  any  size  over  the  Canal  for  three 
years.  _ 

The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  June  2,  1900. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  Western,  extras,  lb..  —  @  20% 

Western,  firsts  .  19%®  20 

Western,  seconds  .  18%®  19 

Western,  thirds  .  16 %®  17% 

State,  extras  .  —  @  30 % 

State,  firsts  .  19%®  30 

State,  thirds  to  seconds .  16 %®  19 

State,  dairy,  half  firkins,  extra.  19  @  19% 

Welsh  tubs,  extra .  —  ®  19 

Firsts  .  18  @  18% 

Thirds  to  seconds .  16  ®  17% 

West.,  imitation  creamery,  exs.  18  <g>  — 

Firsts  .  10V2@  17 

Lower  grades  .  15  ®)  15% 

Western,  fresh,  firsts .  16  @  16% 

Thirds  to  seconds .  14  @  15% 

Old  Western,  factory .  14  @  15 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c,  clean,  white,  finest..  9%®>  9% 

Grass  tinge,  white,  finest .  9  @  9% 

Colored,  large,  finest .  9%@  — 

Large,  fair  to  good .  8%@  9 

Finest,  colored  .  8 %@  8% 

Small,  white,  finest .  8%@  8% 

Small,  good  .  —  &  8% 

Small,  poor  .  7%®)  8 

State,  light  skims,  small,  choice.  6%#  6% 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  6  ®  6l/2 

Part  skims,  small,  prime .  5  @  5% 

Part  skims,  large,  prime .  5  @  5% 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  4  @  4% 

Part  skims,  common .  2%@  3 

Full  skims  .  1  @  1% 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

Penn,  and  State,  prime  per  doz.  —  <§>  14 
Western,  reg.  packings,  north¬ 
erly  sections,  firsts .  —  @  13% 

Northerly  sections,  fair  to 

good  .  13  @  13% 

Southerly  sections,  fair  to 
good  .  13  @  13% 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penn.,  prime,  per  doz...  —  @  13% 
Western,  storage,  packed,  lsts.  12%@  13 
Reg.  packed,  prime  to  choice.  12  @  12% 
Southwestern,  common  to  fair.  10%@  11% 

Kentucky,  good  .  —  @  11% 

Ky.,  Tenn.  &  Va.,  fair  quality..  10%@  11 
Southern  &  S'western,  inferior.  8  @  10 
Western,  dirties,  30-doz.  case  —  2  70  @3  00 


Checks,  inferior,  30-doz.  case.. 2  00  @2  40 
FRUIT— DRIED. 

Apples,  evap.,  1899,  fancy,  lb...  7  @  8 

Choice,  per  lb .  6  @  6% 

Prime,  per  lb .  5%®)  6 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Sun-dried,  S’n  sliced,  1899,  lb..  4  @  5 

Sun-dried,  State  and  Western, 

qrs.,  per  lb .  4%@  4% 

Sun-dried,  S’n,  qrs.,  per  tb —  3 %®  4% 

Chops,  1899,  per  100  lbs . 1  00  @1  50 

Cores  and  skins,  1899,  100  tbs..  50  ®1  00 
Raspberries,  evap.,  1899,  per  lb..  14%@  15 
Cherries,  1899,  per  lb .  15  @  16 


Calves,  average,  prime .  8%®  9 

Fair  to  good .  7  ®  8 

Common  to  medium .  5%®  6% 

Small  .  5  @  6 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  per  bbl . 2  00  @4  50 

Southern,  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl.. 2  25  @3  00 


Seconds,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Culls,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Domestic,  old,  prime,  per  bbl _ 1  25  @1  50 


Old,  common  .  75  @1  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  W’n  &  nearby.  20  ®  22 

Southern,  per  lb .  18  ®)  — 

Fowls,  per  lb .  10  ®  10% 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6  @  6% 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  tb .  7  @  8 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  45 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Southern,  per  pair . 70  ®  80 

Pigeons,  prime,  old,  per  pair _  —  @35 

Young,  per  pair .  25  @  — 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Iced. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average,  best —  8  ®  10 

Toms,  average  grades .  7  ®  — 

Toor  .  5  @  6 

Philadelphia  broilers,  3  to  4  lb., 


2  to  3  lb.  to  pair .  20  ®  25 

Western  broilers,  3  lb.  and  over 

to  pair  .  17  @  19 

Under  3  lb.  avge.  to  pair .  12  @  16 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to  pr.  9%®  10 
Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb...  —  @  9% 

Western,  scalded,  per  lo .  —  @  9% 

Southern  &  S’western,  pr .  9  @  9% 

Ducks,  L.  I.  &  East.,  Sp'g.,  lb.  —  @  15 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  dz.2  25  @2  50 

Small,  dark,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  25 

Culls,  per  doz .  50  @  75 

Frozen. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  No.  1 .  12  @  12% 

Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms, 

No.  1  .  11  @  12 

Young  toms,  No.  1 .  —  ®  11 

No.  2  .  8  @  10 

Broilers,  fancy,  dry-picked .  14  @  15 

Fancy,  scalded  .  13  ®)  14 

Chickens,  fancy,  soft-meated —  12  @  12% 

Average,  No.  1 .  9  @  10 

No.  2  .  7  @  8% 

Fowls,  dry-picked,  No.  1 .  9  @  9% 

Plain  .  8  @  8% 

Ducks,  fancy  .  10  @  11 

Average,  No.  1 .  8  ®)  9 

Geese,  average,  best .  8  ®)  9 

Capons,  medium  weights .  13  @  14 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  ex.  large.4  50®6  00 

Extra,  per  doz . 3  00® 4  00 

Prime,  per  doz.  bunches . 1  50@2  50 

Culls,  per  doz.  bunches .  75@1  25 

Beets,  Charleston  . 1  00®4  00 

Long  Island,  per  100  bunches _ 1  00®;4  00 

Cabbage,  Charleston,  crate . 1  25®  1  50 

Norfolk  .  . . 1  00@1  50 

North  Carolina  .  75@1  25 

Florida,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  25 

Cucumbers  . 2  50®  3  00 

Charleston,  basket  . 2  00@2  50 

Savannah  . 1  50®>2  00 

Florida,  per  crate .  75@1  75 

Florida,  per  basket . 1  00@)2  50 

Eggplants,  Florida  . 1  00®>2'00 

Kale,  Long  Island .  25®  50 

Onions,  Bermuda,  crate . 1  25®  — 

Havana,  crate  .  — (1/1  35 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 2  00@)2  25 

New  Orleans,  per  bag . 1  00@1  10 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 2  25@  — 

Pepper,  Florida,  per  bbl . 1  00®1  50 

Peas,  Florida,  basket .  50@1  00 

Maryland,  per  basket . 1  25®1  50 

Eastern  shore,  per  %-bol . 1  00®1  50 

Baltimore  .  75@>1  00 

Norfolk,  per  %-bbl .  50@1  00 

Norfolk,  per  bushel  basket .  50®)  75 

North  Carolina  .  50®>  75 

North  Carolina,  per  bushel .  40®  65 

Peppers  . 1  00®2  00 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches . 1  00@1  50 

Spinach,  Long  Island .  50®  75 

North  Carolina,  green . 1  25@1  50 

North  Carolina,  wax . 1  25®  — 

String  beans,  wax,  Fla.,  crate .  75@1  25 

Florida,  wax,  per  basket .  75®)1  25 

Charleston,  per  basket .  75@1  00 

Charleston,  wax,  per  basket .  75®1  25 

Florida,  per  crate .  50@  75 

Savannah  .  50®1  00 

Squash,  Southern,  crook-neck .  50@1  00 

Barrels  .  75®1  25 

Tomatoes  . 2  50®3  50 

Poor  to  good . 1  00@2  25 


BACKYARD  GARDENS. 

In  every  city  and  town  are  to  be 
found  good  backyard  gardeners.  Very 
often  they  are  workingmen  who  spend 
the  day  toiling  in  shop  or  factory,  and 
have  been  able  to  buy,  out  of  their  sav¬ 
ings,  a  small  piece  of  ground  somewhere 
in  the  suburbs.  After  putting  up  a 
little  house,  they  proceed  to  make  their 
small  bit  of  soil  useful  and  ornamental. 
We  have  been  talking  with  such  a  man 
who  lives  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  He  says  he  has  3,137  square  feet  in 
his  little  garden. 

“Do  you  raise  much  in  the  way  of 
fruits  and  vegetables?” 

“Why,  I  can  raise  peas,  beans,  beets, 
parsnips,  carrots,  sweet  corn,  cucum¬ 
bers,  lettuce,  radishes  and  tomatoes.  I 
raise  my  own  plants,  and  lalst  Spring  I 
sold  $3  worth,  besides  what  I  needed, 
an'd  could  have  sold  many  more.” 

“How  do  you  raise  these  plants?” 

“I  have  a  cold  frame  with  five  sashes 
three  by  six,  and  start  my  plants  in  my 
attic,  and  put  them  out  in  the  cold 
frame  in  April.” 

“Do  we  understand  that  you  start  the 
plants  in  the  attic?” 

“Yes,  I  cut  a  skylight  in  my  roof,  and 
started  up  there  a  little  greenhouse 
which  serves  my  purpose  well.” 

"Of  course  you  raise  strawberries?” 

“Yes,  I  took  72  quarts  last  Spring 
from  a  patch  12  by  20  feet.  They  were 
Belmonts,  but  I  have  now  planted  Mar¬ 
shall,  and  have  increased  my  bed.  I 
have  also  gooseberries,  currants  and 
raspberries.  We  have  plenty  of  rhu¬ 
barb,  and  I  am  even  trying  the  plan  of 
forcing  the  roots  in  the  house.  We  have 
four  pear  trees  and  three  apple  trees  in 
the  garden.” 

“When  do  you  get  time  to  do  all  this 
work?” 

•“I  do  not  have  much  time,  it  is  true. 
My  daily  work  lasts  from  7  A.  M.  until 
5.30  P.  M.,  and  I  have  to  leave  home  an 
hour  earlier  and  get  home  an  hour  later. 
I  have  what  time  is  left  of  the  working 
day,  the  regular  holidays,  and  the  Sat¬ 
urday  half-holiday.  In  this  time  I  do 
the  best  I  can  and  make  my  little  gar¬ 
den  pay.  I  know  that  many  farmers 
would  laugh  if  they  saw  the  way  I  have 
to  plant  and  care  for  my  garden;  yet, 
I  think  I  could  teach  some  of  them  a 
few  tricks  in  the  art  of  supplying  my 
family  with  fruit  and  vegetables.  I  sow 
radishes  between  the  rows  of  beets,  and 
double  things  up  all  through  the  garden. 
I  love  to  work  at  the  garden,  and  some 
day,  if  my  life  is  spared,  I  hope  to  leave 
my  present  job  and  work  at  gardening 
or  farming  for  goon.  I  often  think  to 
myself  that  if  the  people  in  the  country 
only  could  realize  how  much  they  have 
to  be  thankful  for,  how  much  there  is 
about  them  to  see  and  enjoy,  they  would 
not  want  to  come  and  crowd  into  the 
city.  For  my  part,  I  would  gladly 
change  places  with  some  of  them.” 


Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  says  that  the 
man  who  shoots  a  bird  and  thus  saves  a 
berry  perpetuates  a  thousand  bugs  good 
for  several  berries  each. 

The  Springfield  Republican  tells  the  story 
of  a  scythe  which  is  now  imbedded  in  a 
pine  tree  at  Warwick,  Mass.  About  38 
years  ago  a  young  man  named  Bliss  was 
cutting  brush  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  at 
night  when  he  finished,  hung  his  scythe  on 
a  pine  tree.  He  never  went  back  to  work, 
but  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  was  killed  at 
the  front.  The  scythe  was  never  taken 
from  the  tree,  but  still  hangs  there,  mute 
testimony  to  the  soldier’s  duty.  The  tree 
has  now  grown  practically  around  the 
scythe,  and  it  is  proposed  to  keep  it  there 
now  as  long  as  the  tree  stands,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  this  pine  tree  will  die 
a  natural  death. 


*  THE  IMPROVED 


CHAMPION. 


INds 
the 

iTRAW. 

EO.  D.  HARDER,  Manufacturer, Cobleskill.N.Y 
Horse  Powers.  Ensilaae  Cutters.  Round  Silos.  Ac 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  Sale.  FRANK  DOKRRK,  Selgers,  Miss 


Georgia  Farms  for  Sale.  From  5  to 
100  acres  cleared  and  fenced,  with  50  to  400  acres 
timber,  on  each  farm.  Garden  and  Sugar-Cane  Belt, 
*2  to  $0  per  acre.  RUSK1N  LAND  AGENCY,  Ruskin, 
Ware  County,  Ga. 


ATTENTION,  LAND  SEEKERS! 

Why  spend  valuable  time  and  money  looking  up 
the  West,  the  land  of  tornadoes  aud  grasshoppers, 
that  carry  death  and  destruction  in  their  tread,  when 
you  can  buy  better  land  cheaper  and  nearer  home 
and  close  to  flourishing  cities?  I  have  for  sale  Im¬ 
proved  lands  or  with  valuable  woods  In  tracts  to  suit 
purchaser;  vou  now  buy  while  it  is  cheap. 

J.  It.  McAItTHUR,  Cheboygan,  Mich. 


FIVE  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

Rare  chance  to  buy  such  nice  Farms  and  Houses  at 
a  low  price,  in  such  desirable  neighborhoods,  and  on 
the  Eastern  Hhore  of  Maryland,  which  Is  called  by 
many  travelers  the  Garden  Spot  of  the  World.  'I  hese 
farms  range  in  site  from  85  to  400  acres,  and  are  well 
adapted  to  fruit,  truck,  grain,  grass  and  stock-raising. 
The  quality  of  the  land  is  unsurpassed,  and  most  of 
these  farms  have  salt-water  fronts,  and  oysteis,  flsh, 
crabs  and  game  are  plentiful.  One  is  a  grand  open¬ 
ing  for  a  good  Doctor  (M.  D.J,  and  another  a  good 
stand  for  a  Country  Merchant,  and  all  are  near  rail¬ 
roads  and  steamboats,  schools,  churches  Ac.  For 
map,  price  and  terms,  address 

WM.  8.  RICHARDSON,  Marion  Station,  Md. 


Splendid  position  for  Experienced 

Salesman,  with  rig.  AMERICAN  SILO  SEED  FEED 
STEEL  TANK  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WE  CIO  A  week  and  expenses  to  men  with 
»AY  V I  Orlgs  to  Introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 
lend  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Parsons,  Kan 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

1X9  and  231  Washington  Btreet,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

■  Mnshrooma, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

I  Spring  Lambs, 

I  Live  Quail. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Onion  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  New  York  State  students.  Ex¬ 
tended  announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW.  F.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  Director. 


Free  for  a  Club  of  Four. 

Here  are  44  first-class  tools  for  repair¬ 
ing  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware. 
We  are  going  to  give  no  arguments  why 
you  should  have  them.  The  reasons  and 
uses  are  apparent  to  every  one.  There 
is  nothing  like  mending  a  hole,  putting 
in  a  stitch,  or  driving  a  nail  in  time.  It 


SOLDER 


SOLDER  IRON 


WRENCtf. 


HEELPLATES 


BRISTLES 


HEELPLATES1 


RIVETS 


CEMENlJ 


HOME 

REPAIRING  OUTFIT  N2  1 

Boot.Shoe, Harness  andTinware  Repairing  . 


always  saves  time  and  money.  It  often 
saves  lives.  The  price  is  $2  alone,  but 
it  need  cost  you  only  31,  Send  us  one 
new  subscription  with  31,  and  31  extra — 
(32  in  all)  and  we  will  send  you  the  out¬ 
fit  complete,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you 
free  for  a  club  of  four  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  31  each 


Book  Bargains. 

We  have  quite  a  large  stock  of  good 
books,  that  we  wish  to  close  out.  We 
are  going  to  make  the  price  on  them  so 
that  they  will  go  quick.  My  Handkhr- 
chief  Garden  is  one  of  these.  It  shows 
what  can  be  done  with  a  small  plot  of 
ground.  It  is  nicely  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  illustrated.  Paper  cover. 
The  price  has  been  20  cents.  We  will 
close  out  the  remaining  stock  now  at  10 
cents,  postpaid.  Modification  of  Plants 
ijy  Climate  is  another  pamphlet  that 
every  practical  grower  wil  appreciate. 
The  price  is  25  cents.  We  will  close  them 
out  at  10  cents,  postpaid.  Ur  we  will 
send  both  of  these  books,  postpaid,  as 
a  reward  for  sending  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  31- 
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Publisher’s  Desk. 


We  have  received  letters  by  the  thou¬ 
sand  in  the  last  month  something  like 
the  following: 

I  received  a  Ruby  Queen  rose  several 
weeks  ago.  Please  accept  my  sincere 
thanks.  The  better  I  become  acquainted 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  better  I  like  it. 

Stony  Ridge,  N.  C.  r.  l.  wolff. 

It  may  sound  just  a  little  bit  vain,  but 
we  are  human  enough  to  like  the  last 
sentence  bf  this  letter.  We  are  honestly 
and  earnestly  trying  to  make  The  R. 
N.-Y.  better  and  more  valualble  week  by 
week,  without  regard  to  pains  or  ex¬ 
pense,  and  it  is  an  encouragement  to 
know  that  our  friends  note  the  progress. 
If  anyone  has  failed  to  receive  the  rose 
Ruby  Queen,  after  having  applied  for  it, 
we  will  send  it  now  on  receipt  of  advice 
to  that  effect. 

MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

LIVE  POUI/TRY  receipts  have  been  quite 
heavy,  but  the  demand  is  active  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Jewish  trade  for  the  Feast  of 
Weeks,  June  3  and  4.  Dressed  poultry  is 
dull.  A  carload  of  scalded  fowls  reshipped 
here  from  a  town  nearby  arrived  in  poor 
condition.  Spring  ducks  are  plentiful. 

PRODUCTS  FROM  MEXICO.— Several 
weeks  ago  a  St.  Louis  commission  house 
received  a  shipment  of  muskmelons  from 
Mexico.  The  quality  was  fair,  and  as  it 
was  so  early  in  the  season,  a  good  price 
was  received.  With  improved  facilities 
for  transportation  there  is  no  reason  why 
Mexico  should  not  come  to  the  front  for  a 
share  of  the  out-of-season  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  trade  of  the  United  States.  Several 
months  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  an  account 
of  the  ixtle  iibre  industry  of  Mexico.  Re¬ 
cent  reports  state  that  more  than  4,500,000 
pounds  of  this  are  sent  to  this  country  and 
Europe.  There  is  also  some  business  in 
hides,  the  annual  exports  of  goatskins 
alone  being  wortu  more  than  $150,000. 

FRUITS.— Apples  arc  somewhat  scarce. 
Ben  Davis,  Baldwin  and  Russet  are  the 
principal  varieties  seen.  There  arc  some 
extra  large  Baldwins  from  nearby  cold- 
storage  houses.  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
Jersey  strawberries  are  arriving  in  large 
quantities.  Receipts  from  the  South  are 
dropping  off.  The  quality  is  much  im¬ 
proved.  Fair  berries  are  retailing  at  10 
cents  per  quart,  or  three  for  25  cents.  A 
few  huckleberries  and  blackberries  have 
been  received  from  North  Carolina.  They 
are  small  and  not  at  all  inviting.  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  sending  some  fine  apricots;  also 
a  few  Cherry,  or,  as  they  are  more  com¬ 
monly  known,  Wild  Goose  plums.  These  are 
packed  in  flat  boxes  and  look  very  much 
like  large  red  cherries.  After  testing 

them,  however,  one  wonders  what  they  are 
grown  for,  as  they  certainly  cannot  be  in¬ 
tended  to  eat.  The  flesh  next  to  the  skin 
and  stone  has  a  vile,  sour-bitter  taste  re¬ 
sembling  wormwood  and  vinegar.  I  have 
seen  a  few  lots  of  Georgia  peaches.  They 
are  small  and  green.  The  fruit  stands  offer 
them  at  five  for  10  cents.  Some  Florida 
watermelons  and  muskmelons  are  the  latest 
arrivals.  The  quality  of  the  muskmelons 
is  poor. 

VEGETABLES.— There  is  a  good  call  for 
southern  new  potatoes,  but  the  receipts  are 
so  heavy  that  prices  have  dropped  a  little. 
The  supply  of  asparagus  is  light.  Most 
that  I  see  in  this  market  is  all  bleached 
white  but  the  tips.  Many  people  wonder 
why  It  is  grown  in  this  way,  as  the  long 
white  stem  is  not  eatable,  being  woody  and 
tasteless.  The  old-fashioned  way  of  pre¬ 
paring  asparagus  was  to  allow  the  stems  to 
have  the  sunlight,  cut  them  before  they 
became  hard,  and,  after  cutting  in  small 
pieces,  cooking  like  peas.  Thus  the 
whole  stem  could  be  used.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  any  improvement  in  the 
present  plan  of  bleaching  the  stems,  and 

then,  as  many  of  the  hotels  and  restaurants 
do,  cooking  them  whole  and  serving  with 
a  tasteless  flour  gravy.  The  receipts  of 
cabbages  are  heavy,  and,  with  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  other  green  stuff,  the  demand  has 
weakened.  Fine  cucumbers  are  selling 
well,  retailing  at  five  cents  each.  Some  in¬ 
ferior  and  stale  ones,  however,  sell  at  al¬ 
most  any  price.  I  saw  a  newsboy  pick  up 
one  of  these  stale  cucumbers  that  had  been 
lying  in  the  gutter  in  the  sun  for  some 
time.  He  ate  it  skin  and  all— quite  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  one  to  lay  upon  his  stom¬ 
ach.  Green  peas  and  string  beans  are 
lower. 

COFFEE  NOTES.— More  than  675,000,000 
pounds  of  coffee  are  used  in  this  country 
annually,  and  about  one-fourth  of  this  is 
sold  in  packages.  This  package  coffee  is 
all  roasted,  but  only  the  cheaper  grades 
are  ground,  and  most  of  these  are  sold  in 


the  West  and  South  at  15  to  20  cents  per 
pound.  A  large  amount  of  this  wrapped 
coffee  is  mixed,  and  considerable  ingenuity 
is  shown  in  making  special  blends.  People 
have  various  ideas  of  flavor,  and  when  a 
man  finds  a  brand  that  just  suits  him,  he 
is  apt  to  keep  on  buying  it.  In  this  way 
packers  have  made  a  reputation  for  their 
mixtures,  and  they  also  pack  large  amounts 
under  the  private  labels  of  grocers.  All  of 
these  goods  are  put  into  packages  ranging 
in  weight  from  one  to  five  pounds.  The 
very  best  brands  are  unglazed  and  packed 
in  air-tight  tin  c. misters  so  as  to  preserve 
their  flavor.  ALout  25  years  ago  a  process 
of  glazing  coffee  was  invented.  It  was  kept 
secret  for  a  time,  but  something  similar 
is  largely  used  in  the  trade  to-day.  The 
white  of  egg  is  the  chief  ingredient,  and  a 
small  amount  of  isinglass,  gelatine  and 
white  sugar  are  added.  This  puts  a  coat¬ 
ing  on  the  berry  so  that  it  retains  its  flavor 
very  well  when  wrapped  in  ordinary  pack¬ 
ages.  It  is  said  that  200, 000  cases  of  eggs 
per  year  are  required  for  this  purpose.  Of 
course,  only  the  whites  are  used,  the  yolks 
being  sold  to  bakers  and  confectioners. 

_  w.  w.  H. 

HERE  AND  THERE. 

I  notice  The  R.  N.-Y.  refers  to  an  erup¬ 
tion  on  Mount  Baker.  We  are  not  a  great 
way  from  it,  and  the  only  eruption  we 
know  of  is  that  caused  by  the  Mount 
Baker  Mining  Company,  Carlisle’s  and 
other  mining  companies  taking  out  the 
gold  quartz.  It’s  rather  a  pleasant  kind 
of  an  eruption  to  see  their  pack  trains  go¬ 
ing  and  coming,  for  the  storekeepers  and 
farmers.  J.  f. 

East  Chilliwack.  B.  C. 

Long  Island  Notes.— The  Spring  has 
been  unusually  cool  and  dry.  Fruit  is  quite 
badly  hurt;  peaches  and  pears  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  a  light  crop.  English  hay  bids 
fair  to  be  a  short  crop;  corn  and  potatoes 
have  come  up  nicely.  Winter  grain  is 
looking  fairly  well  at  present.  More  pota¬ 
toes  were  planted  in  Suffolk  County  than 
ever  before,  and  preparations  are  being 
made  for  a  very  large  cauliflower  crop. 

Miinorville,  L.  I.  R.  G. 

Ohio  Notes.— Oh,  how  dry  it  is  here! 
Nearly  a  month  of  drought!  Hard  frosts 
(regular  freezes),  on  the  mornings  of  May 
4,  5  and  10,  did  great  injury  to  the  earliest 
of  the  strawberries;  killed  a  part  of  the 
early  apples,  and  nearly  all  of  the  large 
English  cherries.  Grass  and  clover  were 
also  injured.  Wheat  is  the  poorest  crop 
since  1895.  Corn  coming  up,  and  oats  yet 
look  well,  and  wo  are  cheered  with  the 
thought  that  we  are  living  in  a  land  of 
plenty,  after  all,  and  not  in  famine-stricken 
India,  or  robber-ridden  (ofllcially),  Cuba. 

A.  R.  P. 

Dirt  Roads.— A  road  machine  would  be 
the  correct  instrument  to  use  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  dirt  roads,  and  it  would  be  well  also 
to  have  on  hand  a  road  roller;  a  horse  roller 
weighing  about  six  tons  would  help  to  com¬ 
pact  the  soil.  Where  the  soil  is  described 
as  being  a  light  and  sandy  one,  underlaid 
with  a  yellow  clay,  I  would  advise  getting 
as  much  of  that  clay  as  possible  upon  the 
surface,  covering  the  sand  with  it.  Very 
good  roads  are  made  over  sandy  strips  by 
covering  with  a  coating  of  clay.  We  are 
making  very  good  roads  in  our  sandy  pine 
district  by  covering  them  with  a  coating  of 
loamy  gravel,  which,  with  proper  attention, 
lasts  for  many  years.  With  regard  to  the 
road  machines,  one  of  them  with  four  to 
six  horses  can  form  from  one  to  two  or 
three  miles  a  day,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  I  think  their  cost  ranges  from 
$200  to  $300.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
Western  manufacturers  of  them. 

H.  I.  BUDD. 

N.  J.  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads. 

Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun.— The  eclipse 
came  on  time  as  predicted,  some  say  in 
1S49,  by  a  Virginia  astronomer.  We  have 
seen  a  little  time-stained  school  astronomy, 
the  like  of  which  seems  to  have  no  modern 
use  in  our  schools,  which  contained  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  this  eclipse.  It  was  published  65 
years  ago.  As  we  viewed  the  eclipse,  look¬ 
ing  east,  the  upper  right  edge  of  the  sun’s 
disk  was  the  part  first  eclipsed,  and,  of 
course,  the  opposite  side  was  last  covered. 
Crescent-shaped  shadows  from  the  foliage 
of  trees  danced  on  the  earth  and  walls  of 
houses.  As  the  eclipse  progressed  the  sky 
took  on  a  deep  blue,  little  cirrus  cluods 
in  the  west  took  on  an  after-sunset  hue. 
There  was  more  light  in  the  western  sky 
than  elsewhere.  Hens  hovered  their  chick¬ 
ens,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  came  out  bright 
again  started  for  the  feeding  yard,  although 
fed  only  an  hour  or  two  before.  The  dark¬ 
ness  was  not  like  twilight,  nor  was  the 
corona  as  bright  as  we  have  seen  depicted 
in  pictures.  There  was  more  above  and 
below  than  on  either  side  of  the  disk,  and 
it  extended  only  a  very  short  distance. 
This  feature  was  less  than  might  have  been 
expected,  because  of  dust  in  the  air  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  local  meteorologist.  It  was  a 
grand  display,  and  all  could  observe  it. 
The  first  gleam  of  sunshine  came,  unlike  a 


land  sunrise,  direct  and  dazzling  with  no 
previous  warning  on  high  objects. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  F.  E.  E. 

Wars  for  Conquest.— The  note  on  page 
356  seems  to  have  stirred  up  some  of  our 
Canadian  friends.  One  of  them  makes  the 
following  very  neat  comment:  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  opposes  both  wars: 

“Seven  months  ago  there  were  millions  (?) 
of  (Englishmen)  who  hoped  that  the  (Filipi¬ 
nos)  would  make  a  brave  stand  against  (the 
Americans.)  There  were  few,  however, 
who  expected  that  on  May  1  the  (Filipinos) 
would  still  be  in  the  field.  Yet  there  they 
are.  They  are  doubtless  doomed  to  final 
defeat.  The  (Americans)  are  waiting  to 
organize  an  overwhelming  advance,  but  the 
(Filipinos)  have  already  made  a  record  in 
history  that  will  live  for  ages.  The  (Filipi¬ 
nos)  are  not  paid  for  fighting.  They  can¬ 
not  exchange  a  limb  for  a  decoration  or  a 
life  for  ‘a  pension  and  a  glorious  memory.’ 
Society  women  and  actresses  do  not  go 
about  begging  money  for  them.  It  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  century  that 
these  rough  untutored  men  can  hold  the 
great  (American)  Nation  at  bay  for  so  long. 
The  nations  of  the  world,  and  especially 
England  may  well  consider  whether  there 
be  not  something  in  the  rough  loyalty  and 
love  of  country  that  should  never  be 
stamped  out.  And  the  moral  of  that  is, 
Little  bogs  who  live  in  glass  houses  shouldn't 
throw  stones.” 

Uncle  Sam  and  John  Bull.— About  the 
time  of  Consul  Macrum's  return  from  the 
Transvaal  one  heard  and  read  a  lot  about 
an  alliance  or  agreement  or  a  something 
between  John  Bull  and  Uncle  Sam.  Some 
believed  it  and  some  did  not,  but  I  have 
absolute  proof  that  there  is  something  in 
it.  A  robin  red-breast  built  its  nest  in  the 
gable  of  our  house,  and  some  of  the  build¬ 
ing  material,  string,  etc.,  hung  down  sev¬ 
eral  inches.  A  pair  of  English  sparrows 
have  made  their  nest  in  the  lower  part  of. 
the  robin’s  nest,  so  it  is  like  a  sleeping  car, 
but  Uncle  Sam  has  the  upper  berth,  and 
John  Bull  the  lower  one.  Now,  unless 
there  is  some  sort  of  an  agreement  between 
the  two  nations,  the  birds  would  never 
have  gone  to  housekeeping  together. 

C.  A. 


It’S 

worse 

Fora 

To  suffer  with 
skin  disease  than 
it  is  for  a  man, 
for  a  smooth  skin 
and  a  clear  com¬ 
plexion  are  es¬ 
sential  elements 
of  female  beauty. 

When  the  taint 
of  scrofula  is  in 
the  blood  it  will 
be  sure  to  show 
itself  soon  or 
late.  Often  its 
manifestations 
are  as  repulsive  as  they  are  painful. 
Many  people  have  been  cured  of  scrof¬ 
ula  in  its  most  malignant  forms  by  the 
use  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery.  This  remedy  is  remarkable 

for  its  power  to  purify  the  blood.  It 

absolutely  eliminates  the  corrupting  ele¬ 
ments.  It  makes  the  blood  clean  and 
rich.  It  increases  the  action  of  the 
blood-making  glands,  and  so  increases 
the  quantity  of  pure  blood  supplied  to 
the  body. 

"I  will  forever  thank  you  for  advising  me  to 
take  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery, >* 
writes  Mrs.  Jas.  Murphy,  of  Fonda,  Pocahontas 
Co.,  Iowa.  "It  has  cured  me  of  chronic  scrofula 
of  twelve  years’  standing.  I  had  doctored  for 
the  trouble  until  I  was  completely  discouraged. 
I  also  had  chronic  diarrhea  for  twelve  years.  I 
am  in  good  health  now— better  than  I  ever  was 
in  my  life,  owing  to  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medi¬ 
cal  Discovery.  I  took  several  bottles  of  th« 
‘Discovery’  before  I  stopped.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser,  a  work  for  every  woman,  is  sent 
free,  on  receipt  of  21  one-cent  stamps  (to 
pay  cost  of  mailing  only),  for  paper 
edition.  Cloth-bound,  31  stamps.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest. 
'  Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 


Wnter  Street, 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


The  Most  Cider 

Of  the  IEST  QUALITY  »nd  the  PUREST 

form  can  be%se«urea  from  A  given 
quantity  of  apples  by  the  nee  of  the 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESS. 

The  only  press  awarded  medal  and 
diploma  at  World's  Fair.  Get  our  free 
I  limit  rated  entnlogn©  before  buying. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFQ.  CO. 

lit  illiiinSI.,  BT.  GILEAD,  OHIO. 


BEST  SEEDER  ON  EARTH! 

14  ft.  Seeder,  $4.40;  16  ft.  Seeder 
$4.75.  A  Plow  complete,  $6.95.  Bug- 
Kies  WaKons,  and  all  Implements 
Practical  Cream  and  Seeds  at  wholesale.  Write 
Separator.  quick  to  I*.  F.  FOSTER, 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Allegan,  Mich 


COLD 

Is  made  n  using  or  selling  the  Nagley  Automatic 

TRANSPLANTER. 

Used  In  transplanting  Tobacco.  Cabbage,  Celery, 
Tomatoes,  Sugar  Beets,  Sweet  Potatoes.  Strawber- 
berrles  and  other  plants.  Potato  planting  attachment 
extra.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  do  the  work.  Write 
for  prices.  NAGLEY  MEG.  CO.,  Lyons,  N.  Y 


IRON  PTPT '**0 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 


For  8team,  Gas  and  Water.  Good  as  new. 
Tested,  Re-painted,  Re-threaded  and  coup¬ 
lings  furnished.  Ranging  in  lengths  to  20  feet. 

ALL  8IZE8.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  67  of  merchan¬ 
dise  for  HOME,  FARM  AND  F  ELD— 
from  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers'  Sales. 

Roofing,  Plumbing  Material,  Hardware,  Cloth- 
Imr.  Hpv  flrwvlH.  Hoots  and  fthofls.  Tools. 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.w*  Chicago?**' 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably 

On  every  farm  there  Is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under- 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  Is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


HALL  STEEL  TANKS 


are  the  best  for  supplying  water  for  live  stock.  Being 
made  of  galvanized  steel,  they  cannot  rust,  rot,  burst 
from  freezing,  fall  to  pieces  from  drying  out,  etc.  We 
make  tanks  for  all  purposes.  Also  troughs  for  feed¬ 
ing  calves  and  pigs,  cooling  milk,  hauling  liquid 
manure,  etc.  Prices  and  estimates  cheerfully  sub¬ 
mitted.  Write  to-day.  THE  HALL  8TEEL  TANK 
CO.,  64  N.  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 


Burlington 

Route 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED 

TOURIST  PARTIES  TO 

California 

If  you  are  going  to  California  and  wish 
to  save  expense,  yet  travel  In  safety  and 
comfort,  Investigate  these  “once -a- week 
parties.”  They  leave  every  Wednesday 
from  both  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  joining 
at  Denver.  Then  past  the  grandest  scenery 
in  the  world,  over  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad.  A  few  hours’  stop  to  see  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  on  via  Ogden  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway.  A  special  agent 
la  in  charge  of  each  party,  and  the  cars  are 
comfortable  and  exquisitely  clean.  Write 
for  a  folder  giving  full  particulars  and  send 
6  cents  In  postage  for  our  beautifully  Illus¬ 
trated  book  on  California.  It  Is  a  work  of  art. 
P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


NEW  YORK  C  ITY  HORSES. 

Work,  Feed,  Shoeing,  Care. 

The  city  of  New  York  provides  a  great 
market  for  horses  of  all  sorts.  The  life 
of  the  city  horse  is  as  different  from  that 
of  the  plow  team  as  is  that  of  the  dry- 
goods  clerk  from  the  farm  hand.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  have  been  collected  by  The 
it.  N.-Y.  reporter: 

The  Tbuck  Horse  is  on  the  road  from 
morning  to  night,  and  does  more  work 
than  the  average  country  work  horse. 
He  is  really  better  able  to,  for,  as  a  rule, 
he  gets  better  care  and  food.  At  noon 
he  has  a  lunch  of  oats  from  a  nose  bag 
while  standing  on  the  street.  He  is 
good  for  work  for  from  five  to  10  years, 
and  there  are  some  doing  fair  service  at 
20  years  of  age.  Overwork  and  misuse 
shorten  their  lives  the  same  as  with 
human  beings.  Board,  stabling,  etc.,  for 
a  truck  horse  costs  from  $16  to  $21  per 
mon*h.  This  will  keep  a  working  horse 
in  good  ;  nape.  The  cost  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quality  of  feed,  eating  habits 
of  the  hoise,  etc.  Good  hay  and  oats  are 
considered  the  best  ration.  Some  have 
used  ground  feed  mixed  with  wet  cut 
hay,  but  they  had  so  much  trouble  with 
colic  that  this  practice  was  given  up, 
and  these  people  say  that  they  know  of 
nothing  x,etter  than  good  hay  and  oats 
for  a  working  horse.  A  fair  estimate 
for  shoeing  is  $2.50  per  month.  This 
varies  with  different  animals.  The  feet 
of  some  are  so  tough  and  strong  that 
they  will  go  all  right  until  the  shoes  get 
loose  or  are  badly  worn,  and  others 
have  to  be  attended  to  very  often.  So 
far  as  the  feet  are  concerned,  western 
horses  are  considered  as  good  as  east¬ 
ern.  Of  course,  the  natural  effect  of  the 
pavement  is  to  spread  the  feet  a  little 
on  any  horse.  Some  horses  are  natural¬ 
ly  flat-footed,  however,  and,  of  course, 
are  more  affected  by  the  pavements. 

City  Delivery  Horses. — The  methods 
of  Abraham  &  Straus,  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  will  serve  as  a  type.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  of  their  stables  says  that  the 
Working  life  of  the  average  city  delivery 
horse  is  four  years,  and  the  cost  of  feed¬ 
ing  about  $100  per  year.  The  best  qual¬ 
ity  of  hay  and  oats  are  fed,  and  no  car¬ 
rots  or  grass  are  used.  The  cost  of  shoe¬ 
ing  is  about  $24  per  year.  A  city  deliv¬ 
ery  horse  travels  not  far  from  25  miles 
per  day.  The  animal  most  desired  is  a 
cross  between  the  Percheron  and  Coach 
horse,  with  short  back  and  legs,  and 
plenty  of  bone  and  muscle.  Eastern 
horses  of  this  type  are  preferred,  but 
they  are  scarce.  The  best  western 
horses  come  from  the  Northwest.  This 
concern  uses  300  horses  in  its  delivery 
business. 


ever  ration  he  likes,  which  seems  best 
suited  is  given.  Whole  oats,  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  ground  corn,  ground  oats,  corn 
in  the  ear,  and  oil  meal  are  used;  also 
carrots,  apples  and  grass.  There  is  no 
special  rule  for  feeding,  as  every  case 
is  different.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
give  a  fair  average  of  the  cost  of  keep 
ing  such  a  horse,  as  so  much  depends 
upon  the  animal,  his  size,  use  and  gen¬ 
eral  habits.  Some  horses  will  keep  in 
good  shape  on  half  the  grain  that  others 
require.  This  stable  uses  250  bushels  of 
oats  per  week,  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  grains.  They  charge  $1  per  day. 
In  some  cases  this  will  scarcely  pay  the 
cost  of  feed  and  care,  and  on  others  they 
make  money. 

Large  axd  Small  Horses. — The  solid, 
chunky  horse  is  desirable  for  a  heavy 
driver,  but,  of  course,  for  a  carriage 
horse,  he  must  have  plenty  of  life,  and 
show  some  style.  He  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  animal  for  a  grocer’s  delivery 
wagon,  being  tough  and  not  specially 
given  to  running  away.  For  trucking, 
the  big-boned,  'broad-backed,  heavy 
horse  is  best.  He  can’t  travel  fast,  but 
it  is  pull  rather  than  speed  that  is  re¬ 
quired.  A  horse  of  this  type,  weighing 
1,600  or  more,  should  not  often  be  made 
to  go  faster  than  a  walk  on  pavements. 
The  express  companies  use  a  horse  tnat 
is  a  sort  of  cross  between  the  small 
chunk  and  the  big,  bony  animal.  He  Is 
tough  and  strong,  and  capable  of  con¬ 
siderable  speed.  The  breweries  use  a 
horse  of  something  this  type,  but  a  little 
larger.  For  newspaper  delivery  and 
other  hurry  work  the  long-geared,  nerv¬ 
ous  animals  are  best;  those  that  will 
start,  off  almost  on  a  run  and  keep  it 
up  for  10  blocks. 

Very  few  cases  of  moon  blindness  are 
reported.  Nearly  all  of  the  stables  have 
a  veterinarian  in  connection,  and  all 
such  matters  are  submitted  to  him.  In 
what  is  said  above,  the  horses  meant  are 
those  having  good  care  and  plenty  to 
eat.  There  are  dozens  of  miserable,  half- 
starved  old  plugs  that  are  made  to  do 
far  more  work  than  they  are  able.  Now 
and  then  one  has  enough  sense  to  balk 
for  10  minutes  or  so,  and  thu's  get  a 
,  little  rest.  w.  w.  h. 


Hatching  and  Feeding  Ducks. 

Will  you  give  directions  for  hatching 
duck  eggs  in  incubator?  I  have  heard  that 
they  are  easily  killed  by  too  much  heat. 
How  should  I  feed  young  ducks  the  first 
10  weeks?  reader. 

Duck  eggs  require  about  the  same 
treatment  as  hens’  eggs  during  incuba¬ 
tion,  with  the  exception  that  they  will 
probably  be  somewhat  improved  by 
rather  more  airing  and  less  moisture. 
Too  much  heat  will  kill  the  germ  in 
any  eggs.  The  best  results  are  usual¬ 
ly  obtained  with  a  temperature  of  from 
102  to  103  degrees,  as  to  position  of 
thermometer  and  source  of  heat,  but  an 
occasional  rise  in  temperature,  even  as 
high  as  108  or  110  degrees,  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  fatal,  unless  continued  for  some 
considerable  time.  Prbbalbly  the  most 
satisfactory  position  for  thermometer  is 
suspended  just  above  the  eggs,  as  in 
this  way  we  get  the  temperature  of  egg 
chamber,  while  if  placed  directly  on  the 
eggs,  if  it  should  rest  against  an  infer- 


Street  Car  Horses. — They  travel 
eight  to  12  miles  per  day.  Some  last 
10  or  15  years,  and  others  go  to  pieces 
in  a  year  or  two.  This  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  feet.  When  lame  or  sore 
they  are  sent  to  the  auction  rooms,  and 
sold  for  what  they  will  bring.  In  this 
way  some  good  young  horses  are  dis¬ 
posed  of.  While  useless  for  work  on  the 
pavements,  many  of  them  make  first- 
class  farm  horses,  and  entirely  recover 
when  used  on  the  soft  ground  in  the 


tile  egg  after  the  second  week,  it  will 
register  about  two  degrees  lower  than 
when  on  a  fertile  egg,  and  in  this  wav 
is  liable  to  keep  one  continually  adjust¬ 
ing  the  regulator,  unless  the  eggs  are 
carefully  tested,  and  all  eggs  with  dead 
germs  removed.  The  first  few  days 
young  ducks  should  be  fed  every  two 
hours,  and  the  best  food  is  probably 
stale  bread  moistened  with  milk,  this 
gradually  changed  to  wheat  bran,  three 
parts,  cornmeal,  three  parts,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  two  parts,  and  ground  meat,  one 
part,  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  This 
feed  may  be  continued  until  the  ducks 
are  marketed.  Feed  five  times  daily 
after  the  first  week,  and  feed  no  more 
than  they  will  clean  up  each  tinm. 
When  stale  bread  is  not  convenient, 
they  may  be  started  on  bran,  two  parts, 
corumeal,  one  part,  and  about  10  per 
cent  middlings,  moistened  with  milk  or 
water.  Never  make  the  feed  wet  enough 
to  be  mushy  or  sloppy.  j.  e.  s. 

Chicks  in  the  Brooder. 

How  long  should  chickens  be  kept  in  the 
brooder  before  they  are  allowed  to  run 
out,  and  at  what  temperature  should  the 
brooder  be  kept?  g.  a.  h. 

Newcastle,  Me. 

Young  chicks  may  be  allowed  to  leave 
brooder  after  from  three  or  four  days  to 
two  weeks,  according  to  time  of  year 
and  weather,  and  construction  of  brood¬ 
er.  The  temperature  under  the  hover 
of  brooder  should  not  vary  much  from 
95  degrees  for  the  first  few  days,  then 
gradually  reduce  to  about  85  degrees  by 
the  end  of  the  second  week.  The  chicks 
should  not  be  allowed  but  a  few  inches 
from  hover  for  the  first  few  days,  unless 
the  entire  brooder  is  heated  to  at  least 
85  degrees,  as  if  allowed  to  get  far  from 
the  source  of  heat  they  will  be  very 
likely  to  crowd  in  corners  or  against 
any  glass  window  they  can  reach,  and  a 
few  hours  crowding  will  save  much 
feed,  as  they  quickly  chill,  and  a  chilled 
chick  is  very  likely  to  be  a  dead  chick 
within  a  few  days.  J.  e.  s. 


I WORTH 


A  BOTTLE  J 

To  This  Man.* 


It  may  be  worth  a  like  sum  or  even  more  to  you.  , 
Fiogxl,  Barnes  Co.,  N.  D-,  March  19,  1898.  < 

Dear  Sirs:— I  have  used  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  and  1] 
think  It  a  good  Liniment,  ‘l  have  cured  a  Spavin  on  my  bed  , 
mare,  and  I  would  not  take  $125  for  her,  which  1  offered  for  $7»  , 
before.  I  will  be  pleased  to  have  your  book  and  receipts  for  i 
this  inclosed  stamp,  as  l  read  on  the  cartoon.  ! 

Truly  vours,  FRANK  SMITH.  , 

It  Is  an  absolutely  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins.  , 
Splints, Curbs,  Ringbones, etc.  Removes  the  bunch  and  i 
leaves  no  scar.  Price,  $1;  six  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  ; 
for  family  uso  It  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  , 
for  KEMIALL’S  SPAVIN  CUKE,  also  “A  Treatise  on  the 
Horse,”  the  book  free,  or  address 

»R.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


Swiss  Cow  Bells. 

patented  Design. 

Made  from  Finest  Quality 
Swiss  Bell  Metal. 

We  sell  exclusively  to  the 
jobbing  trade,  but  to  intro¬ 
duce  these  delightfully 
musical  toned  Swiss  Cow 
Be  Is  more  generally,  offer 
t  hem  in  sets  of  three,  tuned 
to  accord,  with  extra  due 
and  substantial  straps  at 
It,  or  singly  with  straps, 

4  in.,  $1.00;  5-ln  ,  $1  60;  (i-in., 

$2.  If  wanted  without  straps  deduct  25.  each. 

We  are  the  oldest  makers  of  bells  in  Amerira.  Oui 
reputation  is  of  great  value  to  us.  You  may  return 
goods  at  vour  expense  If  not  satisfactory  and  wc 
will  refund  your  money. 

BKV1N  BROS.  MFd.  CO..  East  Hampton,  Conn 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Pr£.  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  ».  y. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKBN8 
64-page  book  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. — Prize  win¬ 
ners  wherever  shown.  Eggs,  12  per  sitting. 

JOHN  H.  JANNKY,  Brighton,  Md. 


BP  D  —Thompson  &  Bradley  Eggs  only.  Cir- 
i  ii  111  cular  and  2c.  stamp  for  your  name. 
Prices  right.  Smith's  Potato  Farm,  Manchester,  N.Y 


EGGS  THAT  HATCH 


Br.  and  W.  Rocks.  8.  and  Wh. 
Wyandottes,  $1.50  per  15.  Br. 
and  Wh.  Leghorns,  $1  per  13.  Wh.  Holland  Turkey 
eggs,  $2  per  1).  WM .  McCA BE,  Kelsey.  Ohio. 


White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Plymouth 
kllUw  Bock  eggs,  $4  per  100.  Also  a  few  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  at  $1  to  $1.50  each,  Thomp¬ 
son  strain.  Cir  free.  CHAS.  H.  RUE,  Minerva.  O. 


jj^  O  for  hatching.  Turkeys,  Dncks, 

t  vlLlO  Geese,  Guineas,  and  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  Poultry.  Fertility  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue. 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T.  Jamesburg  N.  J. 


Our  Famous  White  Wyandottes 

are  laying  so  well  that  we  cut  the  price  in  one-half 
for  eggs  that  batch.  $1  per  13;  $5  per  100.  Satisfaction 
Or  money  back.  J.  K.  STEVENSON,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


Blanchard’s  White  Leghorns. 

The  Leading  Strain  of  Heavy  Layers.  Eggs  for 
hatching:  $2  per  15;  $3.50  per  30:  $5  per  50;  $6  per  60; 
$8  per  100.  11).  clr.  free.  11.  J.  Blanchard,  Groton.  N.V 


T  ot  of  Berkshire  Pigs,  sired  by  Imported  British 
Model  IV.  and  Le  Roy  King,  at  Ohio  Farm,  Le 
Roy.  O.  Get  your  choice  quick.  M.L.  AH.  H.Benham 


(Chester  White  .and  Berkshire  Pigs,  the  kind  for 
^  Breeders',  eligible  to  register.  Also  booking 
orders  for  Shropshire  Lambs  August  1.  Corkers 
I ‘rices  will  suit  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Lack.  Pa 


Chester  Whites,  Holstdns  and  Choice  Eggs. 

A  tine  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters. 
Holsteln-Frleslan  Bull  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  Rock  Eggs;  15  for  76  cents. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


POR  SALE — Fine  -  Bred  IlOLSTEIN- 

FH1ESIAN  Cattle,  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address  WM.  ROOD, 

Maple  Stock  Farm.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene  N. 

Y —Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
RambouiUet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs.  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Hens' 
Eggs,  GUc.  per  dozen:  10  kinds;  standard  bred. 


For  Sale. — Jersey  Bull,  eight  months 

old,  solid  fawn,  grandson  of  Kexella  tsee  It.  N.-Y.  of 
May  5),  $24;  heifer,  125. 

GEO.  L.  FERRIS,  Atwaters,  N.  Y. 


8ome  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


DELLHURST  FARM, 

MENTOR,  OHIO, 

has  nearly  30  Holstein  Hull  Calves  to  select 
from,  and  offers  sons  of  DeKol's  Butter  Boy  No 
19210,  Royal  Paul  22979  and  others,  having  the  much 
talked-of  Pauline  Paul  and  DeKol  cross.  Our  Herd 
uow  numbers  150  head.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  for  sale  from  Advanced  Registry  cows. 


WANTED 


— Married  man  to  take  charge 
of  dairy. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS, 
Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING  FOR  SHEEP 

Bestquality  of  galv.  Wire,  in  rolls,  150  feet  long,  24 
inches  wide,  $1.25;  30  inches,  $1.43;  30  Inches,  $1.78. 
Our  circulars  give  net  prices  of  fencing  for  Cattle, 
Hogs,  Sheep  and  Poultry.  We  ship  from  factory  to 
farmer.  JAMES  S.  CASE  (Box  N),  Colchester,  Conn. 


LICE  KILLER CLEANS0UTTHELICE 


and 


CPQ  LllfC  MLL.cn  and  mitea  on  poultry 
|  r  r  J\  hogs  without  handling  fowls  or  animals.  Fainted 
!■■■■■  w  or  sprinkled  on  roosts,  bedding  or  rubbing  posts,  the 
Lice  Killer  does  the  rest.  We  prove  it  with  FREE  8AMPLK. 
Our  new  catalogue  ot  Stock  and  Poultry  Supplits  fr*-e  upon  request. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  Omaha,  Neb.,  or  68  Murray  St., New  York 


SH00-FLY 

The  only  positive  protection  for  Horses  and  Cows. 

NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES 

Prevents  Churbon  and  Texas  Cattle  Fever,  bocanse 
these  diseases  are  spread  by  flies  aud  ticks.  Thou¬ 
sands  duplicate  ID  gallons.  Beware  of  imitations.  One 
cent’s  worth  saves  3  quarts  of  milk  aud  much  llesh. 
Don’t  wait  till  cowa  are  dry  and  horses  are  poor.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  25  cents  lor  sam¬ 
ple,  Money  refunded  if  cows  are  not  protected. 
SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO. ,1005  Falrmount  Ave.,  Phila.  Pa. 


The  WILLARD  KNAPP  COW  TIE 

Is  the  most  humane,  inex¬ 
pensive,  piaciical  and  dur¬ 
able  device  for  fasten  ng 
cattle.  Approved  by  all 
up-to-date  dairymen. 

Send  for  illustrated  pam¬ 
phlet, describing  the  tie  and 
givir  g statements  from  our 
customers. 

WILLARD  H.  KNAPP  &  CO 
40 1  Groton  St.,  Cortland  NY 


country.  Oats  are  fed  to  some  extent, 
and  some  car  companies  use  moistened 
cut  hay  mixed  with  ground  grain  with 
good  results. 

Boarding  Road  Horses.  —  These 
horses,  owned  by  private  parties  in  the 
city,  are  somewhat  pampered.  While 
the  truck  horse  eats  his  oats  and  hay, 
and  is  satisfied,  many  of  the  road  horses 
have  all  of  their  whims  gratified  so  far 
as  eating  is  concerned.  The  manager  of 
a  boarding  stable  where  nearly  120  of 
these  animals  are  kept,  says  that  grain 
rations  of  all  sorts  are  used.  The 
method  is  to  study  the  horse,  and  what¬ 


A  $3000.  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

.  TzT.  _ : _ _  nt  it /vkoo  fihoen  TTmv«  and  Poultry  with  an  illustrated  veterinary  department.  The  engravings 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  In  the  World. 
Capital  Paid  In.  tSOO.OOO.OO. 

Address  | 

NTERNATIQNAL  FOOD  C( 

>  MINNEAPOLIS, 
J,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 

We  occupy  15  floors,  sisc  100x22  feet  each, 
in  addition  tc  our  larirL  Printing;  Oept. 

_ Capital  Paid  in,  **00,000.00. _ —  1  ■■  I  fellivm  iwnnn  1  w  . . . . . . 

<<  ,  I  Ti _ i  loorm  n  throo  Stallions  Buttonwood  2:17*  by  Nutwood  2:18V»  International  Stock 

Food!1  b7IHartford”fflXBwS<S?5blWriSk!3S<W0<|^b^jOckhart  They  eat  “  International  Stock  Food  ”  every  day.  It  saves  grain. 


1900 

Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Lumpy  Jaw  in  a  Cow. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  to  do  for 
lumpy  jaw  in  a  cow.  I  have  been  giving 
iodide  of  potash  until  she  calved,  and  this 
reduced  it  quite  a  little.  I  have  begun 
this  treatment  again,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  the  desired  effect.  j.  e.  b. 

Killingley,  Conn. 

See  Lumpy  Jaw  in  Cattle,  page  315 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  April  28.  If  two 
or  three  courses  of  the  potassium  iodide 
treatment  fail  to  reduce  the  tumor,  it 
would  indicate  that  the  enlargement  was 
due  to  some  other  cause,  in  which  case 
it  would  be  well  to  call  a  veterinarian 
to  examine  and  treat  the  tumor.  The 
administration  of  the  iodide  will  not  in¬ 
jure  the  milk  for  ordinary  dairy  pur¬ 
poses;  but  it  would  be  better  not  to 
use  such  milk  for  children  or  invalids. 

Contagious  Abortion  in  Cows. 

Give  me  your  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
my  cows  aborting.  July  20  last  two  heif¬ 
ers  were  left  on  my  farm;  within  24  hours 
one  aborted  about  at  eight  months,  but  was 
not  discovered  for  six  days,  when  the 
other  dropped  a  dead  calf  of  seven  to 
eight  months.  My  herd  of  27  cows  had 
access  to  the  lot  where  the  first  one  was 
found;  in  14  days  four  of  my  herd  aborted, 
cows  four  to  eight  months  gone  with  calf; 
in  the  next  two  weeks  two  more,  and  in 
three  months  11  cows  aborted  besides  the 
two  heifers.  Is  it  a  contagious  disease? 
If  not,  why  should  it  go  through  my  herd, 
as  it  started  from  cattle  just  Come  into 
the  herd?  1  have  had  from  20  to  30  cows 
for  the  past  16  years,  and  never  had  but 
two  single  cases;  those  were  discovered 
and  cared  for.  These  heifers  had  a  bad 
discharge  for  a  long  time  after  abortion. 
Waterbury,  Conn.  g.  b.  p. 

Outbreaks  of  abortion  in  cows  are  fre¬ 
quently  contagious.  Your  history  of  the 
outbreak  in  your  herd  would  indicate 
that  the  disease  was  contagious,  and 
introduced  by  the  two  aborting  heifers. 
In  order  to  rid  a  herd  of  the  infection,  a 
thorough  system  of  disinfection  with 
isolation  of  all  affected  animals,  is 
usually  necessary.  This  work  ought  to 
be  carried  on  under  the  personal  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  qualified  veterinarian.  I  would 
advise  you  to  consult  either  Dr.  Thomas 
Bland,  or  Dr.  Peter  Keeley,  both  of 
Water'bury. 

Scratches  or  Grease  Heel  in  a  Horse. 

Would  you  tell  me,  through  The  R.  N.- 
Y.,  what  will  cure  mud  scratches  or  grease 
heel  on  a  horse?  I  bought  a  large  young 
horse  that  was  worked  In  the  lumber 
woods.  On  his  feet,  around  his  fetlocks, 
are  sores  right  back  of  the  fetlock  joint. 
There  Is  a  hard  callus  or  corn.  What 
would  be  good  to  cut  that  off?  I  used 
some  oxide  of  zinc,  and  it  seemed  to  help 
him  somewhat.  Is  there  anything  better? 
How  would  oil  of  hemlock  do?  I  see  him 
eating  hemlock  quite  often.  He  jerks  his 
feet  up  when  he  first  starts,  as  though  he 
had  the  springhalt.  His  feet  above  the 
hoof  bleed  when  he  strikes  them  against 
anything.  w.  k. 

Dashora,  Pa. 

Rub  the  heels  twice  daily  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ointment:  Oxide  of  zinc,  two 
ounces;  iodized  phenol,  two  drams;  vase  • 
line  or  benzoated  lard,  four  ounces; 
mix.  The  callus  or  crusts,  if  due  to 
the  scratches,  can  be  gradually  softened 
by  the  ointment  and  rubbed  off  with  the 
hands.  Do  not  wet  the  heels  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  and  whenever  wet,  rub  dry  at 
first  opportunity,  and  apply  the  oint¬ 
ment.  If  there  is  much  fever  in  the 
legs,  bathe  with  a  solution  of  one  ounce 
sugar  of  lead  in  one  quart  of  soft  water, 
and  when  dry,  apply  the  ointment. 
Feed  grass,  bran  ma'shes,  or  other  suc¬ 
culent  food  sufficient  to  keep  the  bowels 
open.  Do  not  overfeed  on  grain.  If 
there  is  little  or  no  improvement  after 
three  or  four  weeks,  try  a  course  of 
arsenic.  Give  one  tablespoonful 
Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic  once  daily 
in  the  food  for  a  few  days,  after  which 
increase  the  dose  to  two  tablespoonfuls 
once  daily,  and  continue  for  three  or 
four  weeks. 

Nearly  1,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Colo¬ 
rado  have  been  leased  from  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  Land  Company,  by  a  number  of  wool 
growers.  The  land  will  be  used  as  a 
Winter  range  for  sheep. 
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THE  SYRACUSE  MILK  WAR. 

We  have  been  asked  by  various  readers 
about  the  milk  war  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
which  was  mentioned  on  page  341.  ItV 
seems  that  the  milk  farmers  were  beaten,  * 
for  reasons  well  stated  in  the  following 
letter: 

The  outcome  was  an  unconditional 
surrender  to  the  arbitrary  holdings  of 
the  Health  Bureau.  This  action  was  de¬ 
termined  upon  after  becoming  convinced 
that  we  had  no  legal  standing  in  the 
premises — that  the  daily  press  (with 
one  exception,  the  Syracuse  Journal)  did 
not  desire  to  treat  the  matter  from  any 
standpoint  of  intelligence,  but  rather 
from  the  position  that  it  was  improb¬ 
able,  if  not  impossible,  that  the  dairy¬ 
man  or  farmer  had  any  rights  or  intelli¬ 
gence,  or  that  the  consuming  public  had 
any  interest  in  the  milk  producers’  opin¬ 
ions.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  our  better  plan 
would  be  to  take  the  question  into  the 
political  arena.  The  Health  Bureau  is 
acting  under  a  charter  granted  by  the 
State,  which  gives  them  unlimited  power 
upon  debatable  questions,  and  no  court 
would  enter  their  field  and  determine 
what  is  essential  to  the  public  good 
when  experts  disagreed  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue.  The  prime  cause  of  the 
difficulty  was  Dr.  F.  W.  Smith,  who 
strenuously  opposed  the  Witter  bill,  for 
the  reason  that  he  would  lose  a  $3,000 
position  under  it.  Through  his  influence 
with  some  of  his  colaborers,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  the  Academy  of  Medi 
cine  of  this  city  to  indorse  and  uphold 
the  tuberculin  test,  and  as  individuals 
to  use  their  influence  with  the  Health 
Bureau  to  insist  on  the  test  being  made 
as  one  of  the  conditions  of  being  able 
to  supply  “pure  and  wholesome”  milk. 
This  they  did,  but  would  not  refuse  a 
license  to  deliver  on  that  ground,  but 
simply  for  the  reason  that  they  could 
not  be  convinced  that  the  applicant  was 
prepared  to  furnish  a  good  quality  of 
milk  without  the  “test”  being  made. 

A  year  ago  the  dairymen  quite  will¬ 
ingly  submitted  their  herds  to  the 
“test,”  as  they  knew  but  little  of  the 
effects,  and  supposed  it  would  be  of 
benefit  to  them  in  giving  them  a  clean 
bill  of  health,  and  at  the  same  time  aid. 
them  in  discovering  any  animals  that 
were  not  in  perfect  condition.  The  re-; 
suit  proved  almost  the  entire  opposite. 
Animals  that  were  evidently  diseased 
would  not  respond,  while  a  few  of  them 
that  were  in  perfect  health  did  respond, 
and  post  mortem  failed  to  verify  the 
test,  or,  rather,  failed  to  stffch  a  degree 
as  to  prove  test  unreliable.  This  was 
not  the  most  unfortunate  feature.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  cows  died  in  a  few  days  as 
the  evident  result  of  the  ordeal,  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk  in  nearly  all  cases  showed  a 
decrease  from  five  to  50  per  cent,  and 
one  dairy  of  30  cows,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  animals,  had  all  to  be  re¬ 
placed  within  one  year’s  time,  being  en¬ 
tirely  incapacitated  as  milch  cows.  We, 
as  dairymen,  claim  the  test  to  be  un¬ 
scientific,  unreliable  and  dangerous  to 
the  general  health  of  the  cows,  and  as  a 
result  of  test  the  quality  and  purity  of 
the  milk  is  impaired.  Impress  upon  the 
dairymen  the  necessity  of  insisting  their 
representatives  commit  themselves  to  a 
transfer  of  the  inspection  of  dairies  to 
the  State  Agricultural  Department,  and 
mat  local  boards  of  health  be  placed 
under  some  general  oversight  by  au¬ 
thorities  well  versed  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  needs  and  care  of  cattle,  so  that  a 
local  board,  in  Its  desire  to  appear 
scientific  and  advanced  in  efforts  to 
care  for  the  public  welfare,  can¬ 
not  insist  on  the  application  of  the 
tuberculin  test  without  any  limitation  or 
restriction.  w.  u.  rECK. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Dry  Side  of  Corn.— That  is  right!  Give 
us  the  best  knowledge  available  regarding 
the  corn  fodder.  There  is  scarcely  a 
farmer  who  does  not  raise  corn,  while  not 
one  man  in  10  has  a  silo.  Can  you  learn 
whether  anybody  has  tried  running  the 
corn  through  a  thrasher  to  husk  and  shell 
it  at  the  same  time?  Some  say  it  is  all 
right,  but  I  know  no  one  who  has  tried 
it.  Of  course,  it  must  be  a  large  strong 
machine,  run  by  steam.  h.  h.  l. 


New  Hampshire  Horses.— Good  farm 
horses  in  this  section  are  40  per  cent  higher 
than  they  were  two  years  ago,  and  are  not 
nearly  as  plentiful  as  in  former  seasons; 
very  few  for  sale,  as  compared  with  other 
seasons.  A  good  team  costs  from  $200  to 
$275.  Horses  that  average  1,200  pounds  in 
weight  are  most  in  demand  for  general 
farm  work  in  this  section.  There  are  very 
few  horses  raised  here,  nearly  all  being 
brought  from  the  West,  and  they  give  good 
satisfaction.  •  c.  h.  t. 

W.  Rindge,  N.  H. 

Lime  Sheep  Dips.— It  is  true  that  we 
have  given  our  buyers  Instructions  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  any  wool  that  has  been 
treated  with  lime  dip  or  lime  mixtures  of 
any  kind.  Our  reasons  for  this  are,  that 
we  have  found  that  any  wool  treated  in 
this  manner  not  only  loses  its  spinning 
qualities,  but  also  wastes  more  in  process 
of  manufacture  than  wools  not  so  treated, 
and  does  not  give  the  desired  result  in  the 
feeling  of  the  goods  after  they  have  been 
finished.  Of  course,  the  supreme  test  on 
all  wool  is  the  result  that  the  manufactu¬ 
rers  secure.  We  have  found  it  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage  to  use  wools  that  have  not  been 
subjected  to  any  lime  dips. 

Boston,  Mass.  American  woolen  co. 

Remarkabi.e  Insects. — We  have  referred 
to  the  great  damage  done  by  melon  lice. 
Prof.  W.  G.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  in  a 
recent  circular,  has  this  to  say  about  this 
remarkable  insect:  The  melon  plant  louse 
is  remarkable  in  its  mode  of  development 
from  the  fact  that  the  females  produce 
living  young,  also  producing  young, 
generation  after  generation,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  male.  This  is  known 
as  agamic  reproduction  or  reproduction  by 
budding.  This  continues  throughout  the 
Summer,  when  late  in  the  Fall  the  male 
is  produced,  fertilizes  the  female  and  eggs 
are  laid  which  pass  the  Winter.  These 
eggs  produce  only  females.  They  appear 
early  in  the  Spring,  are  winged,  and  are 
known  as  stem  mothers. 

Silage  and  Soiling.— While  I  know  of  a 
large  herd  of  very  superior  dairy  cows 
that  has  nothing  but  silage  and  grain  all 
the  year  round,  and  no  pasture,  and  the 
scheme  has  been  for  years  a  demonstrated 
success,  still  I  would  personally  prefer  to 
give  my  cows  the  benefits  of  pasture  when 
the  grazing  is  good.  The  bite  of  fresh 
green  grass  and  the  contact  with  the  open 
pure  air,  certainly  must  benefit  the  con¬ 
stitutional  development  of  the  animals 
much  more  than  the  artificial  feeding, 
where  a  fermented  food  is  fed  the  entire 
year.  Notwithstanding  this  opinion,  for 
such  it  only  Is,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
in  practice  that  a  dairy  herd  may  be  kepi 
on  silage  for  years  with  success. 

[prof.]  c.  s.  plumb. 


SHARPLES 

Cream 
Separators 

ALWAYS  THE  1»E8T. 

If  no  agent  in 
your  neigh¬ 
borhood  will 
bringaSharp- 
lesFarm  Sep 
arator  and 
demonstrate 
its  superiority 
we  will  loan 
you  one  abso¬ 
lutely  free.* 

The  machine  _ 
will  be  loaned  with  no  obliga 
tion  to  buy,  a  guarantee  for 
its  prompt  return  in  case  it  is 
not  bought  being  all  we  ask. 
One  agent  may  out-talk  another 
who  represents  a  better  machine, 
but  a  superior  machine  will  dem- 
anst  rato  its  superiority  in  an  actual 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  No  25 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Wemt  Cheater,  Pa. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO., 

28  Bo.  banal  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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EMPIRE 


Cream  Separator 

will  save  you  a  lot 
of  time  and  hard 
work,  and  through 
closer  skimming, 
better  butter,  higher 
prices,  separator 
skim  milk  for  feeding 
purposes,  etc.,  will 
pay  for  itself  in  one 
year.  In  purchasing 
an  EMriREyou  make 

A  100%  Investment 

Machines  sent  on  io  days’  approval. 

U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  COMPANY, 

212  Orange  Street ,  Newark ,  N.J. 

>/'*****  A******  A  A*  A*  A*  A 


Some  Facts  About 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

- -  f  M - 

One  separator  is  much  the  same  as  another  on  paper — it  is 
just  as  easy  to  claim  the  most  for  the  poorest  machine  as  for 
the  best  one. 

But  when  you  come  to  see  an  “Alpha-De  Laval  ”  and  any  other 
make  of  separator  side-by-side  the  difference  becomes  apparent — 
the  superiority  of  principle  and  construction  is  self-evident. 

And  when  you  come  to  try  the  machines  in  comparative  test — 
in  practical  operation— it  is  easily  apparent  to  anyone  that  an 
| ‘Alpha-De  Laval”  is  so  superior  in  thoroughness  of  separation, 
in  actual  capacity,  in  quality  of  product,  in  ease  of  operation,  in 
mechanical  finish  and  in  durability,  that  any  other  machine  would 
be  dear  as  a  gift. 

Hence  the  sales  of  “Alpha-De  Laval”  machines  are  ten  times 
those  of  all  other  makes  combined  and  the  people  who  buy  other 
machines  are  those  who  do  not  try  for  themselves. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  or  a  De  Laval  agent  will  be  gladly  sent 
anywhere  upon  application. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  St*., 
Chicago. 


1102  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 


103  <32  105  M  is*  on  St., 

San  Francisco. 


827  Commissioners  St., 

Montreal. 


THE  U.  S.  DOES  BETTER  WORK  THAN  GUARANTEED  TO  DO 

.  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  May  n,  iooo. 

We  have  used  a  No.  3  U.  S.  Separator  2^  years  with  great 
satisfaction.  It  does  better  work  than  guaranteed.  Last  season 
we  made  about  $35.00  per  cow,  to  say  nothing  about  the  calves 
and  hogs,  which  would  have  been  impossible  without  the  separ¬ 
ator.  A  separator  at  home  enhances  the  feeding  value  of  the 
skim-milk  many  times.  It  would  be  well  for  people  who  intend  to 
buy  a  separator  to  make  a  careful  comparison  between  the  simple 
and  durable  U.  S.,  with  its  enclosed  gearing,  and  competitors’ 
complicated  and  shaky  bowl,  with  exposed  gears,  which  are  a 
source  of  danger  at  all  times^ _  J.  N.  BAUM  &  SON. 

Send  for  circulars  containing  hundreds  more  like  the  above. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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WONDER 


THE 


POTATO  DIGGER 


Does  perfect  work  in  either  wet  or  dry  ground,  or  among  green  vines.  It  will  not 
clog,  no  matter  what  the  condition  of  the  soil.  It  digs  every  row  straight  ahead, 
and  leaves  the  ground  practically  level  It  is  lighter  in  weight  and  in  draught  than  any 
other  digger  that  will  do  anywhere  near  as  good  work  It  is  strong,  durable,  simple  in 

construction — has  no  chains  to  break,  no  cogs  to  fill 
up  with  soil  and  vines,  no  gear  to  wear  out.  Costs 
next  to  nothing  for  repairs. 

The  WONDER  DIGGER  is  guaranteed  to  give  absolute 
satisfaction.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it  after  a  fair 
trial,  return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 

To  introduce  the  Wonder  Digger  in  every  township,  we  will  give  the  first 
purchaser  from  each  township  a  special  price.  A  township  agency  is  worth 

$100  in  cash  to  any  live,  pushing  man.  Write  for  agency  to-day. 

As  to  our  responsibility,  we  refer  to  the  City  Rank  of  York,  or  to  the  editor  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  YORK  DIGGER  CO.,  YORK,  PA. 


Humorous. 


A  young  millionaire  named  Knox, 

For  pastime  did  gamble  in  kstox; 

But  he  said  with  a  sigh, 

Ere  a  month  had  gone  bigh, 

"I  must  quit— for  I  have  no  more  krox!” 

—Puck. 

He:  ‘Darling,  will  you  share  my  lot?” 
She:  “Yes,  Reginald,  if  it  really  is  a 
lot.” — Illustrated  Bits. 

“That’s  a  queer  name  you’ve  chosen 
for  your  horse,  ‘Bad  Egg.’  ”  “It’s  a  bully 
name.  A  bad  egg  can’t  be  beat.” — Har¬ 
lem  Life. 

To  civilize  far  alien  tribes  we  go  with 
guns  and  fuss;  and,  goodness  knows, 
perhaps  they  think  they’re  civilizing  us. 
— Chicago  Record. 

MCb watters:  “So  you’re  not  afraid  to 
trust  your  wife  with  the  automolbile?” 
Henpeck:  “No;  running  things  is  pie  to 
her.” — 'Syracuse  Herald. 

'Captain  Staysail:  “Yes,  Madam,  the 
needle  of  the  compass  always  points  to 
the  north.”  Miss  Sweetthing:  “How  in¬ 
teresting!  But  suppose  you  wanted  to 
go  south?” — Brooklyn  Life. 

“Charles,  not  a  single  vegetable  that 
we  planted  has  come  up.”  “Don’t  worry 
about  that,  Clara;  if  we  haven’t  got  any 
garden  we  won’t  have  to  break  our 
backs  keeping  the  weeds  out  of  it.” — 
Credit  Lost. 

“Well,  my  dear,  are  you  coming  on 
nicely  with  your  music?”  “Oh,  yes, 
Mamma.  Last  month  when  I  played 
four-hand  pieces  with  my  music  teacher 
I  was  always  a  couple  of  bars  behind. 
Now  I  am  always  at  least  three  ahead.” 
— 'Household  Words. 

Teacher:  “How  many  of  my  scholars 
can  remember  the  longest  sentence  tl.ey 
ever  read?”  Billy:  “Please,  mum,  I 
can.”  Teacher:  “What!  IS  there  only 
one?  Well,  William,  you  can  tell  the 
rest  of  the  scholars  the  longest  sentence 
you  ever  read.”  Billy:  “Imprisonment 
for  life.”— Tit-Bits. 


UY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

VlIXED  PAINTS 

WHOLESALE  PRICES,  DdW'ml  FRKK 
w  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Ueaiers 
•oflls  In  use  58  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 

t  war  ■ws  txs&x ». 


AGENTS 


make 

d25  PKR  CENT 
Commission 
by  getting  orders  for  ourTeas,  Coffees, 
Extracts,  Spices  and  Baking; 
Powder.  Special  PRESENTS  or 
Checks.  Freight  paid. 

New  terms  free. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO  , 

31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  P.O.  Box  2U0. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  name  Waltham  engraved  on 
every  movement  the  American 
Waltham  Watch  Company  makes, 
guarantees  the  movement  absolutely 
and  without  any  reservation 
whatsoever. 

Waltham  Watches  are  for  sale  by  all  retail  jewelers. 


YOUR  HAY 

It  will  keep  better,  sell  better  and  save  room.  Rata  and 
mice  can't  cut  and  destroy  baled  hay.  The  best  and  most 
rapid  machine  for  baling  purposes  is 


BALINC  PRESS. 

hG  Im  I  Made  in  38  styles  and  sizes  to  suit  every  case. 
1  steel  lurnt.  strong,  lasting.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

ILLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


SEPARATORS  and  POWERS 

tor  1,2  and  3  hones,  with  governor;  level 
or  even  treed.  Catalogue  free. 


Sweep  Powers,  Com  Shellers,  Feed Mills,  Steel  Rollers,  Mowers, 
Rakes,  Cultivators,  Saws,  Knglnss— 3  to  25  H.  P.,  mounted  or 

stationary.  The  Menslngcr  Mfg.  Co.,  Tatamf,  P« 


VCEBNER’S  LefeUvLd 
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THE  DESTRUCTIVE  GREEN  PEA  LOUSE. 

NEW  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  LITTLE-KNOWN  IN8KCT. 

Crimson  Clover  and  the  Pea  Crop. 

PEAS  FOR  THE  CANNERY. — An  important  agri¬ 
cultural  industry  in  many  sections  of  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  is  the  growing  of  green 
peas  for  the  cannery.  Figures  are  not  available  for 
the  other  States,  but  in  southern  Delaware  about 
150,000  cases  of  two  dozen  cans  each,  representing 
over  2,000  acres  of  peas,  are  packed  each  year.  At 
Seaford,  Del.,  is  located  the  factory  of  Greenabaum 
Brothers,  Which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country, 
with  a  capacity  of  125,000  cans  per  day,  and  other 
large  factories  are  located  at  Bridgeville  and  Milford. 
Heretofore,  the  pea  crop  has  been  a  profitable  one 
both  to  the  grower  and  canner.  When  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  that  the  peas  are  usually  followed  by  tomatoes 
or  corn,  an  average  of  about  $25  per  acre  is  not  un¬ 
profitable,  while  the  most  successful  growers  not  in¬ 
frequently  clear  from  $50  to  over  $100  per  acre.  For 
the  canner  the  early  and  late  peas  form  a  succes¬ 
sion,  maturing  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  June  or 
early  July,  their  season  closing  just  in  time  to  per¬ 
mit  dhange  of  machinery  and  preparation  for  hand¬ 
ling  sweet  corn.  During  the  season  of  1899,  however, 
a  serious  blow  was  given  this  usually  profitable  in¬ 
dustry  by  the  appearance  of  plant  lice  upon  the  peas 
in  such  countless  numbers  as  to  cause  practically 
an  entire  loss  of  the  late  crop,  and  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  usual  yield  of  the  earlier  sorts.  As 
a  pea  pest  the  insect  was  entirely  unknown,  and  upon 
examination  it  proved  to  be  a  new  species,  being 
different  from  any  previously  described  plant  lice. 

A  WIDESPREAD  PEST. — The  almost  simultaneous 
appearance  of  this  new  species  throughout  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  plain,  from  North  Carolina  to  the  Bay 
of  Fun'dy,  Was  a  most  unusual  phenomenon.  But 
few  records  were  made  of  it  west  of  the  Alleghanies, 
though  found  as  far  west  as  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  the 
worst  injury  was  done  in  the  belt  formed  by  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey.  This 
year  it  is  doing  serious  injury  in  these  four  States, 
and  has  recently  been  reported  from  Queens  County, 
New  York.  In  general  appearance  the  Pea  lice  are 
much  like  the  common  green  fly  of  greenhouses,  or 
the  Wheat  aphis,  but  are  much  larger  than  either  of 
these,  and  are  entirely  of  a  light  pea-green  color,  ex¬ 
cept  the  reddish  eyes.  Both  winged  and  wingless 
forms  occur,  the  winged  forms  becoming  more  com¬ 
mon  as  the  food  plant  becomes  overcrowded.  Both  of 
these  forms  reproduce  live  young  parthenogenetic- 
ally,  as  is  common  among  plant  lice  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  season,  the  wingless  forms  reproducing  more 
rapidly  than  the  winged.  Prof.  W.  G.  Johnson  has 
recently  published  some  very  interesting  observations 
upon  the  rate  of  reproduction.  He  says:  ‘‘As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  a  young  one,  born  March  4,  reached  maturity 
(winged  form)  March  16,  or  12  days  from  the  time 
of  birth,  and  was  reproducing  living  young  March  19. 
From  March  19  to  April  11,  she  became  mother  of  111 
young,  and  died  on  the  latter  date.  Her  first  young 
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(wingless  form),  born  March  19  were  producing  on 
March  31,  or  11  uays  from  time  of  birth.  From 
March  31  to  April  11  she  gave  birth  to  120  young, 
and  died.”  As  yei  no  true  males,  or  females,  or  eggs 
of  this  species  have  been  found,  though  from  our 
knowledge  of  nearly-related  species  we  surmise  that 
they  will  ultimately  be  found  as  cold  weather  ap¬ 
proaches  upon  the  Winter  food  plant. 

TOO- HOSPITABLE  CRIMSON  CLOVER— In  1899 
the  lice  first  appeared  in  noticeable  numbers  about 
the  time  the  early  peas  were  in  blossom,  and  were 
quickly  Observed,  as  they  prefer  to  cluster  between 
the  unfolding  leaves  of  the  terminals,  and  on  the 
blossoms  and  forming  pOds.  Owing  to  their  rapid 
manner  of  reproduction  the  vines  had  already  be¬ 
come  crowded  with  the  lice  by  the  time  they  were 
observed,  and  as  nothing  was  Known  of  the  species, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  known  way  of  combating 
it,  much  of  the  early  and  almost  tne  entire  late  crop 
was  lost.  With  the  cutting  of  the  pea  crop  the  lice 
were  not  noticed  further,  except  here  and  there  in 
garden  patches,  where  they  might  be  found  until 
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late  in  November.  The  question  most  naturally 
arose,  ‘‘Where  were  these  lice — heretofore  unknown 
— before  they  appeared  on  the  peas  in  the  Spring, 
or,  in  other  words,  where  and  in  what  state  do  they 
pass  the  Winter?”  The  answer  was  foun'd  late  in 
April  of  the  present  year  by  the  discovery  that  in 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  the  Crimson  clover 
was  badly  infested  with  this  very  species.  As  the 
clover  approached  maturity,  the  winged  lice  flew  from 
it  to  the  adjoining  peas,  or,  in  some  instances,  were 
carried  a  considerable  distance  by  the  wind.  In  talk¬ 
ing  with  several  careful  observers  we  have  found  that 
what  was  in  all  probability  the  same  species  of 
aphid  has  been  noticed  on  Crimson  clover  for  at 
least  six  or  seven  years,  and  in  one  instance  in  such 
large  numbers  as  to  threaten  the  life  of  the  crop. 
Though  no  positive  identification  can  now  be  made  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  it  was  the  same  species, 
as  it  i's  much  larger  in  size  than  most  plant  lice,  and 
we  have  not  observed  nor  seen  any  record  of  any 
other  species  occurring  in  large  numbers  on  Crim 
son  clover.  With  the  turning  under  and  cutting  of 
the  Crimson  clover  the  lice  are  to  be  found  quite 
common  upc'i  Red  clover,  upon  which  they  probably 
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live  after  the  peas  are  cut,  and  until  the  young  clover 
appears  in  the  Fall.  It  seems  almost  certain,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  insect  is,  first  of  all,  a  clover  pest,  and 
very  prolbable  that  originally  it  was  a  peSt  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  In  general,  the  lice  appeared  on  peas 
later  this  season,  and  in  smaller  numbers.  In  Mary¬ 
land,  some  of  the  early  crop  will  be  seriously  dam¬ 
aged.  In  Delaware,  not  over  30  miles  distant,  hardly 
a  louse  has  been  found  upon  the  early  peas,  and  a 
fine  crop  is  being  canned.  Why  this  difference  is  a 
decided  mystery. 

ROWS  OR  BROADCAST  SOWING— It  was  most 
interesting  to  Observe  the  immunity  of  the  early  peas 
—mostly  Alaska— 'when  growing  immediately  adjoin¬ 
ing  a  badly-infested  piece  of  Crimson  clover,  while 
the  late  peas  were  becoming  badly  infested.  Almost 
entirely  in  southern  Delaware  the  peas  are  grown  in 
rows  from  20  to  30  inches  apart,  allowing  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Here  and  there,  however,  are  found  fields  sown 
broadcast,  or  in  eight-inch  drills.  Even  early  peas 
have  been  found  badly  infested  when  thus  planted, 
and  such  fields  have  generally  been  attacked  worse 
than  those  in  rows.  Inasmuch  as  there  seems  to  be 
no  method  of  combating  the  Pea  louse,  except  when 
peas  are  in  rows,  it  would  seem  that  drilling  or 
broadcasting  must  needs  be  abandoned,  as,  possibly, 
it  should  be  anyway.  Of  the  medium  peas,  the  va¬ 
rieties  Blue  Beauty  and  Admiral  are  well  infested 
with  lice,  each  terminal  containing  a  small  cluster  of 
old  ones  and  their  progeny.  The  French  Canners  are 
in  some  instances  comparatively  free  from  lice,  while 
sometimes  badly  infested.  The  two  former  varieties 
have  the  pods  already  well  formed,  and  though  they 
will  need  thorough  brushing,  if  injury  to  the  crop  is 
to  be  prevented,  they  probably  will  not  be  so  serious¬ 
ly  injured  as  the  later  varieties.  The  prospect  for 
the  late  crop  of  Advancer  and  Horsford’s  Market 
Garden  is,  however,  much  more  discouraging.  These 
are  just  in  blossom,  and  covering  blossoms  and  young 
pods  are  such  masses  of  green  lice  as  almost  certainly 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  peas  unless  they  can  be 
soon  destroyed.  The  wet,  cold  weather  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  season  has  thus  far  greatly  retarded  the  usual 
rapid  development  of  the  plant  lice.  Though  the 
damp  weather  has  also  furnished  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  the  development  of  the  fungous  dis- 
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ease  (Empusa  aphidae),  which  often  destroys  plagues 
of  plant  lice,  no  diseased  lice  have  been  observed 
upon  the  peas. 

INSECT  ENEMIES  OF  THE  LICE.— Internal  hy- 
menopterous  parasites  were  observed  among  the  lice 
last  Fall,  and  parasitized  lice  were  common  on  the 
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Crimson  clover  this  Spring,  but  none  have  been  ob¬ 
served  as  yet  among  the  peas.  It  seems  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  cold  Winter  of  1898-99  destroyed  the 
parasite  insects  which  had  previously  held  this  pest 
in  check  upon  the  Crimson  clover,  and  thus  allowed 
its  most  extraordinary  increase  in  numbers  and  ap¬ 
pearance  upon  peas  during  the  ensuing  Spring.  The 
Syrphus  flies,  whose  larvae  eat  the  pea-lice  so  raven¬ 
ously,  are  very  busy  among  the  infested  vines,  sound¬ 
ing  like  honey-bees  as  they  buzz  around  here  and 
there  depositing  their  eggs,  one  to  three  or  four  of 
which  are  found  in  every  colony  of  lice.  Practically 
no  larvae  have  been  found  as  yet  in  Delaware  Helds, 
though  they  are  very  common  among  the  badly- 
infested  fields  of  early  peas  in  Maryland.  But  even 
with  the  remarkable  appetites  of  these  valuable  in¬ 
sects — I  observed  one  larva  eat  25  Apple  plant-lice 
in  as  many  minutes — it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  make  much  of  an  impression  upon  the 
vast  hordes  of  lice.  The  Lace-winged  flies  are  be¬ 
coming  common  in  many  fields,  and  their  voracious 
young  larva  are  just  hatching  from  the  eggs.  Lady¬ 
bird  beetles  are  found  here  and  there,  but  not  in  any 
large  numbers.  Altogether,  it  seems  hardly  probable 
that  any  material  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the  lice 
will  be  effected  by  their  natural  enemies. 

SPRAYING  AND  BRUSHING— What,  then,  can 
the  grower  do?  As  yet  no  spraying  mixture  lias  been 
found  to  be  sufficiently  effective  to  allow  its  recom¬ 
mendation.  1  had  constructed  an  attachment  for  a 
kerowater  pump  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  spray  five 
rows  of  peas  at  once.  The  rows  were  well  sprayed, 
and  the  larger  part  of  the  lice  were  hit,  but  15  per 
cent  of  kerosene  evaporated  so  rapidly  in  the  hot 
sun  as  to  kill  hardly  any,  and  25  per  cent  was  so 
strong  that  it  seemed  probable  it  would  injure  the 
vines  though  it  killed  the  lice.  Tobacco-Whale-oil 
soap  has  been  used  with  somewhat  better  success  by 
Maryland  growers.  Scott  &  Chisholm,  of  Baltimore, 
who  are  the  lea'ding  manufacturers  of  pea-vining  ma¬ 
chinery,  have  been  hard  at  work  for  some  time  upon 
machines  for  the  mechanical  destruction  of  the  lice. 
An  air  blast  was  first  attempted,  by  Which  the  lice 
were  to  be  sucked  from  the  vines  into  a  bag,  and 
thus  collected,  but  the  “sucker”  proved  a  failure. 
Mr.  Scott  is  now  at  work  upon  a  machine  having  re¬ 
volving  brushes,  which  will  brush  the  lice  from  two 
tows  into  a  pan  between  them,  the  machine  to  be 
drawn  by  a  horse,  and  brushes  geared  to  a  wheel. 
This  seems  entirely  feasible  and  practicable,  if  not 
too  expensive  an  apparatus.  However,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  season,  all  are  agreed  that  the  only  practicable 
means  for  destroying  the  lice  is  that  of  brushing  by 
hand.  This  will  be  impossible  upon  drilled  peas,  but 
fortunately  for  the  Delaware  crop,  most  of  it  is  in 
rows.  Brushing  has  been  and  is  being  practiced  in 
several  places  with  considerable  success.  Boys  are 
provided  with  small  pine  branches,  with  which  they 
brush  the  vines,  thus  readily  knocking  the  larger  part 
of  the  lice  between  the  rows.  They  are  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  cultivator  or  harrow,  which  throws  many 
lice  under  the  soil,  others  are  so  thoroughly  dusted 
as  to  close  their  breathing  pores,  and  thus  kill  them, 
while  others  are  literally  roasted  alive  by  contact 
with  the  hot  earth.  The  brushing  and  cultivating 
should  be  done  late  in  the  forenoon,  or  afternoon, 
when  the  soil  is  dry  and  hot.  It  is  essential  that  the 
harrow  follow  the  brushes  closely,  lest  the  lice  crawl 
back  to  the  plants.  When  the  soil  is  damp,  or  when 
the  vines  are  too  large,  the  harrowing  is  impractic¬ 
able.  In  that  ease  the  same  end  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  drawing  a  shallow  pan — Similar  to  the 
“hopperdozers”  used  in  the  West  for  grasshoppers — 
between  the  rows,  and  brushing  the  lice  into  it. 
These  pans  may  be  made  of  cheap  galvanized  iron, 
and  should  be  about  the  width  of  the  row,  about  six 
feet  long  and  three  or  four  inches  deep.  Each  should 
be  filled  to  the  depth  of  three-quarters  to  one  inch 
with  water  and  kerosene.  The  lice  are  quickly  killed 
upon  contact  with  the  kerosene,  and  there  is  no 


chance  of  their  crawling  back  to  the  plants,  so  that 
this  method  is  really  much  more  satisfactory  than 
following  the  brushes  by  harrows.  Either  procedure 
is  cheap,  simple,  and  effective  if  diligently  pursued. 
In  several  instances  badly-infested  fields  of  late  peas 
have  been  vMted,  the  owners  of  which  were  unaware 
that  the  lice  were  present.  It  is  important,  there¬ 
fore,  with  this,  as  with  every  insect  pest,  to  keep  a 
close  eye  upon  the  crop,  and  be  aware  of  its  presence 
before  it  has  increased  to  such  numbers  as  to  be  un¬ 
manageable.  When  found  to  be  present,  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  brush  the  vines  thoroughly  every 
four  or  five,  or  at  most  six  days,  until  the  crop  is  cut. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS. — The  outlook  for  the  pea 
canner  is  certainly  not  encouraging.  Considerable 
difficulty  was  encountered  in  securing  growers  to 
plant  late  varieties  this  year,  and  probably  not  over 
half  the  usual  acreage  was  sown.  Certainly,  it  would 
hardly  seem  wise  for  the  grower  to  plant  any  but  the 
early  sorts.  The  growing  of  only  early  varieties 
would  necessitate  a  very  large  force  for  the  cannery 
for  a  week  or  10  days,  with  no  work  during  the  latter 
half  of  June,  a  condition  which  might  lead  some 
packers  to  drop  pea  canning.  Very  probably,  how¬ 
ever,  if  only  early  varieties  are  grown  for  a  year  or 
two,  Mother  Nature  will  take  care  of  the  Pea  louse — 
i.  e.,  its  parasites  will  increase  in  such  numbers  as  to 
keep  it  in  bounds,  and  late  varieties  may  again  be 
planted.  Though  certainly  a  most  serious  pest,  and 
its  sudden  invasion  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  for 
an  entirely  new  species,  on  record,  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  the  Pea  louse  will  permanently  inter¬ 
fere  with  pea  growing.  e.  dwight  sanderson. 

'Newark,  Del.  Illustrations  from  photographs  by 
the  author. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  LATE  CABBAGE. 

Preparing  for  a  Late  Cabbage. 

We  have  a  two-acre  field  now  in  grass  which  we  wisli 
to  put  in  late  cabbage.  The  field  is  moist,  with  springs 
on  two  sides.  Part  of  it  is  quite  low,  with  coarse  grass 
and  ferns  growing  on  it.  Our  plan  is  to  cut  the  grass 
early,  then  haul  manure  and  spread  on  the  stubble,  plow¬ 
ing  the  whole  under  and  rolling  down.  We  want  to  finish 
with  the  Acme,  mark  out  and  set  the  plants  at  the  proper 
time.  How  can  this  be  done  to  the  best  advantage? 

You  are  aware  that  when  the  practising  physician 
diagnoses  a  case  he  sometimes  likes  to  see  the  tongue 


A  SYRPHUS  FLY.  Fig.  131. 


of  his  victim,  feel  the  pulse,  learn  something  of  the 
habits  of  the  applicant,  etc.  If  I  were  acquainted  with 
the  field  in  question  I  could  stand  a  better  chance  of 
making  a  better  diagnosis;  however,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  general  principles  to  which  it  is  perfectly  safe  to 
adhere  in  the  management  of  one’s  business,  whether 
in  the  office  or  on  the  farm — modified,  of  course,  by 
local  conditions  and  circumstances.  If  that  field  were 
mine,  and  here,  I  should  plow  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
roll  the  plowed  surface  every  night,  work  it  crosswise, 
or  diagonally,  with  a  Cutaway  harrow,  lapping  half 
each  time,  fin'ish  with  the  Acme.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  this  particular  soil  is  a  most  inviting  one  for 
“big  root,”  underlaid  as  it  no  doubt  is  with  a  stratum 
of  cold  heavy  clay,  it  would  be  just  the  kind  of  soil, 
and  cabbage  is  just  the  crop  to  respond  very  promptly 
to  an  application  of  40  or  50  bushels  of  fresh-burned 
lime  per  acre.  Lime  costs  us  here  at  the  railroad 
station  10  cents  per  bushel;  with  you  it  might  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  Eight  or  10  good  loads  of  barnyard  manure 
per  acre,  plowed  under,  with  a  half  ton  of  good  cab¬ 
bage  fertilizer,  analyzing  about  four  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen,  eight  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  10  per  cent  pot¬ 
ash,  harrowed  in,  will  no  doubt  bring  good  cabbage 
without  the  lime,  provided  the  cultivation  is  attended 
to.  That  kind  of  ground  usually  requires  lots  of  cul¬ 
tivating.  Somehow  I  think  that  moist  field  will  b; 
all  right  this  Fall.  I  say  moist,  not  wet;  unless  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,  from  August  on,  it  will  need  all 
the  moisture  it  has,  or  will  have. 

A  word  as  to  varieties.  If  I  were  going  to  sell  my 
crop  to  a  kraut  factory,  or,  what  is  practically  the 
same  thing,  a  Hungarian  boarding  house,  I  should 
aim  to  get  a  good  strain  of  Late  Flat  Dutch,  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  catered  to  a  critical  domestic 
trade,  I  could  do  better  with  smaller,  solid  heads 
like  Winnigstadt,  planted  say  21/£x21/2.  Gregory’s 
Solid  Emperor  is  a  fine  strain  of  the  Holland  cab¬ 
bage,  one  year  from  the  imported,  that  is,  grown  here 
one  year— most  of  this  imported,  hard-heading  cab¬ 
bage  does  not  seem  to  like  our  climate  the  first  year, 
and  doesn’t  head  as  uniformly  as  American-grown 


seed.  Johnson  &  Stokes  have  a  good  strain  of  Winnig¬ 
stadt.  I  don’t  know  that  it  is  any  better  than  that 
furn'iShed  by  Francis  Brill.  But  are  you  not  a  little 
late,  or  is  there  so  much  difference  in  our  locality? 
Our  plants  are  showing  the  rough  leaf.  We  usually 
plant  late  cabbage  about  June  20  to  25.  We  have 
had  unusually  dry  weather  the  last  two  seasons,  and 
transplanting  was  difficult,  but  where  I  dropped  the 
seed,  instead  of  transplanting,  and  thinned  out  after¬ 
ward,  the  cabbage  never  seemed  to  mind  dry  weather. 
I  suppose  the  reason  is  that  when  undisturbed  the 
tap  root  remains  unbroken,  and  consequently  pene¬ 
trates  to  greater  depths  in  search  of  moisture.  The 
innovation  is  so  great  that  I  hesitate  about  urging  a 
man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  transplanting,  to 
abandon  the  practice,  and  drop  a  pinch  of  seed  where 
the  plant  is  to  stand.  Cultivate  with  a  wheel  hoe,  and 
finally  thin  to  one  plant.  The  change  is  so  great,  but 
you  will  have  to  hurry  if  you  grow  your  plants  for 
transplanting.  With  favorable  weather  you  can  get 
them  big  enough  in  five  weeks’  time;  six  would  be 
better.  Don’t  sow  too  thick.  Try  the  drill  on  the 
barn  floor,  or  somewhere  where  you  can  count  the 
seeds;  30  or  40  to  the  foot  will  not  be  far  out  of  the 
way  in  a  well-prepared  seed  bed.  If  the  weather  is 
dry  at  sowing  time,  be  sure  the  soil  is  firmed 
above  the  seed  by  rolling  down.  We  have  a  wheel 
for  this  purpose  made  from  a  belt  wheel  with  four- 
inch  face,  rigged  like  a  wheelbarrow,  but  I  have 
done  an  excellent  job  in  this  way  by  putting  a  mod¬ 
erate-sized  stone  on  the  drill  and  bearing  down  on  the 
handles  until  the  weight  was  thrown  on  the  little 
roller  wheel  in  the  rear,  then  wheel  over  the  line  of 
the  row.  I  don’t  know  that  I  have  said  anything, 
but  I  am  reminded  of  the  remark  of  a  neighbor  a 
short  time  since:  “Hello,  Mike,”  Said  he,  “come  over 
and  sit  down  for  five  minutes  and  tell  us  all  you 
know.”  M.  GAHKAHAN. 

Kingston,  Pa. 


KANSAS  HORSES. — Twenty  years  ago,  here  in  the 
West,  horses  were  a  mongrel  lot,  Indian  ponies, 
bronchos,  some  fair  blood  from  the  East,  and  now 
and  then  a  dash  of  race-horse  blood.  At  that  time, 
draft  horses  from  the  East  and  Europe  were  bred  to 
the  native  mares,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  with 
varying  results.  In  most  cases  the  cross  was  too 
violent,  still  the  general  size  was  increased.  The 
next  cross  was  a  great  improvement,  producing 
horses  of  good  size,  fair  form,  tough  and  possessing 
some  style.  The  last  few  years,  Coachers  were  bred; 
whether  they  will  improve  the  general-class  horses 
remains  to  be  seen.  This  year  the  majority  of  farm¬ 
ers  seem  to  agree  with  the  Irishman  who  said  that 
the  horse  to  raise  is  a  mule!  The  colt  shown  at  Fig. 
132  is  a  light  sorrel,  white  mane  and  face.  Sire  was  a 
Brilliante  (Black  Percheron)  dam  half  Briiliante,  half 
Kentucky  whip.  The  colt  has  a  full  sister  that  is 
black  as  a  crow.  Now  the  question  is,  whence  comes 
so  much  white?  “Atavism,”  some  will  say.  Prob¬ 
ably  so,  but  the  color  is  a  disappointment  just  the 
same,  other  ways  the  colt  is  all  right.  He  weighed 
800  pounds  at  one  year  old.  Walter  zimmerman. 


It  beats  me  why  a  manufacturer  will  charge  you  a 
price  to  protect  your  storekeeper,  and  the  storekeeper 
will  not  order  these  goods  from  the  manufacturer.  That 
is  making  a  big  harvest  for  a  good  many  shoddy  con¬ 
cerns.  G.  P. 

In  Good  Company.— The  Ruby  Queen  arrived  safely  and 
in  fine  condition.  Thanks.  Her  petite  majesty  now  sits 
enthroned  in  the  rose  garden,  where,  under  the  motherly 
eye  of  Maman  Cochet,  and  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  circle 
of  ladies-in-waiting,  Mesdames  Jules  Grober,  Pernet 
Ducher,  Caroline  Testout,  Abel  Chatenay  and  Augusta 
Victoria,  she  is  doing  well.  May  her  reign  be  long  and 
illustrious.  j.  k.  h. 

Texas  Macaroni.— European  manufacturers  have  been 
testing  Texas  hard  wiieat  in  making  macaroni  and  other 


A  KANSAS  COLT.  Fig.  133. 

pastes,  and  it  is  found  of  distinct  value,  when  unmixed 
with  soft  wheat.  These  manufacturers  hope  to  get  an 
increased  stock  of  their  raw  material  from  Texas,  which 
they  can  buy  cheaper  than  the  Mediterranean  product. 
Such  a  demand  will  increase  the  wheat  area  of  northern 
Texas.  It  is  hoped  that  the  manufacture  of  these  pastes 
rnay  be  established  in  this  country. 
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HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

Having  Too  Much  to  Do. 

MISDIRECTED  EFFORTS. — Our  people  have  com¬ 
menced  growing  sugar  beets  in  this  section,  and  I 
drove  around  with  the  State  Instructor  for  several 
days.  It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  so  pathetic, 
to  observe  the  misdirected  efforts  made  to  make  a 
living.  One  man  had  an  acre  of  land,  a  village  lot, 
which  was  admirably  fitted  for  growing  sugar  beets, 
but  he  was  “so  busy”  he  really  “hadn’t,  time  to  grow 
them.” 

“What  are  you  doing?”  I  asked. 

“I  have  taken  a  piece  of  ground  to  sow  to  oats!” 

“Where?” 

“Up  above  here  about  2V2  miles.” 

Oats,  if  they  do  well,  may  yield  40  bushels  per 
acre,  and  sell  for  35  cents  per  bushel.  This  is  above 
the  average  in  both  yield  and  price.  His  share  would 
be  half.  So  this  man  will,  therefore,  get  half  the 
straw  and  $7  worth  of  grain  per  acre  for  his  labor. 
After  paying  for  thrashing  bill,  fertilizers  and  seed 
he  will  not  have  over  $5  per  acre,  and  drives  five 
miles  per  day  to  get  to  his  work.  His  own  acre,  de¬ 
voted  to  beets,  would  give  18  tons  of  beets  worth  $90. 
and  would  not  have  cost  over  $5  for  seed  and  fer¬ 
tilizer.  He  will  have  to  put  in  17  acres  of  oats  and  75 
miles  of  travel  to  get  as  much  for  his  labor  as  he 
would  from  the  beets,  but  he  had  no  time.  We  must 
stop  growing  crops  which  bring  such  meager  returns, 
and  grow  crops  which  require  skill. 

BOY  WORK. — I  sent  two  boys  out  to  the 
blackberry  patch  to  set  in  plants,  where 
there  were  missing  hills.  It  was  hot,  and 
the  soil  was  hard.  I  presume  the  boys  did 
their  best,  but  most  of  the  plants  died.  I 
knew  I  ought  to  go  out  and  show  them 
how,  but  I  nad  to  nail  up  a  turkey  yard, 
and  did  not;  in  consequence,  I  lost  the  time 
of  two  hired  helpers,  my  plants,  and  had 
to  set  the  whole  thing  over  again.  The 
plants  were  set  shallow,  the  earth  was  not 
trodden  hard,  the  dirt  was  shaken  off  the 
roots,  and  the  plants  allowed  to  lie  in  the 
sun,  and  when  water  was  poured  on,  no 
fresh  dirt  was  put  on  top  to  prevent  bak¬ 
ing.  I  said  to  the  older  one: 

“Why  don’t  you  learn  how  to  do  some¬ 
thing  well,  and  be  capable  of  earning  good 
wages?” 

“I  cannot  afford  the  time  to  go  to 
school,”  was  the  reply.  “I  wanted  to  learn 
to  run  a  typewriter  or  bookkeeping,  but  did 
not  have  money  or  time.” 

“Get  out  with  your  bookkeeping  or  wo¬ 
man’s  work  (typewriting).  Learn  to  set 
plants  properly — learn  to  care  for  a  fruit 
farm.  You  need  not  spend  a  cent  or  lose 
a  moment  of  time;  just  keep  your  eyes 
open  and  think  while  you  work,  and  I  will 
give  you  three  times  what  you  now  earn. 

The  State  has  advertised  for  a  sugar-beet 
instructor,  at  $2  per  day  and  all  expenses. 

I  know  a  man  who  wants  a  young  man  to 
run  incubators  and  care  for  poultry.  There 
is  something  wrong  about  a  young  man 
who  works  for  $15  a  month,  and  is  dear  at 
that.”  I  felt  relieved  and  virtuous  after 
that  speech. 

He  said:  “I  think  you  are  right,  and  if  I  did  not 
have  so  much  riding  on  my  wheel  I  would  try  to  study 
some.” 

I  was  just  going  to  “let  out  on  him”  when  I  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Vacant  spots  were  where  I  had  dug  out 
diseased  plants,  and  so  many  of  them  were  there  sim¬ 
ply  because  I  thought  I  had  so  much  to  do  the  year 
before,  I  neglected  to  pull  and  burn  the  few  affected 
ones. 

TURKEY  TALK. — I  have  not  told  you  how  I  came 
to  be  so  busy  that  I  could  not  see  to  the  boys.  In 
the  morning  Mrs.  Chapman  announced  that  the  tur¬ 
keys  were  hatching,  and  she  wanted  the  yard  made 
tight;  16  out  of  18  eggs  made  a  fine  sight,  pure 
bronze.  “Big  when  they  are  first  hatched,”  said  a 
neighbor’s  boy,  admiringly.  “Just  put  her  in;  she 
will  stay  all  right  till  noon,”  I  urged,  “I  am  so  busy; 
we  want  to  finish  planting  potatoes  this  forenoon. 

“You  know  the  crows  will  pick  up  every  one  the 
first  day  while  they  are  weak,  and  the  old  turkey 
will  hide  in  the  swamp  if  she  gets  out.  Better  not 
risk  it,”  said  the  wise  wife.  But  I  said  “Pshaw!”  and 
hurried  on.  At  noon,  as  I  came  out  from  dinner,  I 
saw  a  crow  in  a  tree,  a  hen  turkey  on  the  fence,  and 
several  heifers  trying  to  hit  her,  but  nothing  else.  I 
hurried,  and  cleaned  out  the  animals,  but  not  a  young 
turkey  could  I  find.  As  I  sat  on  the  fence,  viewing 
the  lonely  mother  turkey,  and  dreading  to  break  the 
news  to  my  wife,  I  had  a  bad  time  of  it.  I  am  afraid, 
'if  there  had  been  a  ghost  of  a  chance,  I  would  have 
laid  the  blame  on  her,  but  there  wasn’t.  I  lost  a 


good  share  of  the  afternoon,  just  because  I  had  so 
many  more  things  that  I  ought  to  do,  or  else  because 
of  the  mean,  shiftless  habit  of  putting  off  doing  little 
short  jobs  till  some  more  convenient  time. 

After  the  turkeys  were  gone,  I  thought  I  would 
try  to  do  better  in  future,  a  sort  of  death-bed  repent¬ 
ance,  so  I  went  at  the  fence  an'd  neglected  the  boys. 
The  old  turkey  ate  dandelion  blossoms  and  dusted  de¬ 
murely,  without  showing  a  bit  of  feeling  for  me  or 
the  loss  of  her  brood,  while  I  mourned.  After  an 
hour  she  seemed  quite  contented,  and  began  moving 
off,  so  I  went  down  again,  and  found  12  of  the  little 
ones  with  her,  much  to  my  surprise.  Surely  virtue 
was  rewarded,  even  before  the  fence  was  finished.  I 
put  her  in  the  yard.  Toward  night  the  boys  went 
down  and  heard  a  peeping.  By  careful  creeping  they 
caught  the  other  four  skulkers,  and  the  family  was 
again  united,  but  the  scare  took  the  flesh  off  me.  I 
won’t  put  off  things  like  that  again,  if  I  have  to 
neglect  all  the  crops.  c.  e.  chapman. 


is  obviated.  The  check,  when  properly  filled  out,  is 
only  payable  to  the  person  or  firm  intended,  and 
therefore  does  not  offer  any  inducement  for  robbing 
the  mails.  When  cashed  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  checks  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury  and  a  new  one  of  the  same  denomination  issued, 
thus  providing  a  constant  issue  of  a  fresh,  clean,  cur¬ 
rency.  The  provision  of  $50,000,000  in  fractions  of  a 
dollar  will  be  a  certain  stimulus  to  small  transac¬ 
tions,  both  through  the  mails  and  in  ordinary  trade. 
The  plan  seems  to  us  a  thoroughly  good  one,  and  we 
hope  it  will  soon  become  a  law.  Fig.  133  shows  the 
proposed  check  for  50  cents,  as  issued,  while  Fig.  134 
shows  how  it  will  look  when  transferred. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  POST  CHECKS. 

Bills  for  the  establishment  of  a  post-check  system, 
wlierdby  sums  from  five  cents  to  $5  may  be  conveni¬ 
ently  and  safely  sent  through  the  mails,  at  a  cost  of 
one  cent  for  fractional  parts  of  $L  and  two  cents 
each  for  $1,  $2  and  $5  notes,  have  been  introduced 
into  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  idea  is  to  retire  all  legal-tender  notes 
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POST  CHECK  AS  CURRENCY.  Fig.  1.13. 
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POST  CHECK  FILLED  OUT.  Fig.  134. 

up  to  the  $5  denomination,  and  replace  them  with 
new  post  Checks  of  similar  appearance  and  denomina¬ 
tions,  and  to  retire  $50,000,000  of  larger  denomina¬ 
tions  than  $1.0  and  issue  in  their  place  post-check 
fractional  currency  of  five,  10,  15,  25  and  50  cents  re¬ 
spectively,  to  the  same  amount.  These  checks  will 
be  issued  by  the  National  Treasury  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  other  legal-tender  notes,  and  will  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  in  ordinary  business,  just  the  same  as 
all  our  currency.  When  the  holder  of  a  post-check 
wishes  to  remit  it  through  the  mails  for  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  his  favorite  paper  or  any  of  the  thousand 
purposes  for  which  money  is  forwarded  to  distant 
points,  he  writes  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
or  business  firm  he  wishes  it  paid  to  on  blank  spaces 
provided  for  the  purpose,  affixes  a  one-cent  stamp  for 
denominations  less  than  $1,  or  a  two-cent  stamp  for 
each  one  of  the  larger  checks,  cancels  the  stamp  by 
writing  his  initials  and  the  date  over  it,  and  mails  it 
In  an  envelope  exactly  as  a  money  order  or  bank 
check  is  now  mailed.  This  post-check,  which  former¬ 
ly  circulated  as  currency,  now  becomes  a  personal 
check  of  the  sender  on  the  United  States  Treasury, 
payable  to  the  person  or  firm  designated  on  it  in  writ¬ 
ing,  at  any  post  office  or  sub-Treasury  in  the  United 
States  at  which  proper  identification  can  be  made. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  would  be  to  provide 
a  convenient  and  perfectly  safe  method  of  sending 
money  through  the  mails,  entirely  accessible  to  mil¬ 
lions  who  have  no  bank  account.  The  visit  to  the 
post  office  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  money  order 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  GRASS  CROP. 

On  page  369  we  gave  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Geo. 
M.  Olark,  of  Connecticut,  with  reference  to  his  grass 
crop.  On  May  14  Mr.  Clark  said  that  his  grass  was 
about  three  inches  high,  and  he  then  put  on  500 
pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre.  On  June  1  he  cut  two 
•samples  of  the  grass  to  send  us  for  examination.  On 
the  field  which  was  seeded  September  22,  1899,  a  fair 
'sample  was  cut.  The  tallest  grass  was  18  inches  high, 
with  an  average  of  about  12  inches.  One  square  foot 
of  land  gave  535  spears  of  grass  which  weighed  nine 
ounces  when  cut.  On  this  basis  there  would  be  24,502 
pounds  of  grass  to  the  acre.  In  order  to  compare  this 
with  the  later  seeding,  Mr.  Clark  cut  the  grass  on  a 
square  foot  from  a  field  now  seeded  four 
years.  The  grass  on  this  foot  weighed  12 
ounces,  and  contained  406  spears.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  old  grass 
has  held  so  many  original  plants.  We  find 
many  seedings  where  there  are  less  than 
250  spears  of  grass  to  the  foot.  Mr.  Clark 
says  that  the  season  has  been  very  dry, 
with  'but  one  light  rain  since  the  grass 
started.  The  old  fields  nearby  would 
hardly  be  worth  cutting  unless  rain  falls 
soon.  Fields  which  were  well  cared  for, 
that  is,  thoroughly  cultivated  before  seed¬ 
ing,  properly  seeded  and  well  fed,  always 
have  an  advantage,  especially  in  a  drought. 
The  grass  reached  us  in  good  condition, 
and  has  a  fine  green  color.  When  grass 
has  been  overfed  with  nitrate  of  soda,  it 
takes  on  a  bluish  tinge;  in  fact,  Where  ni¬ 
trate  has  been  unevenly  spread  through 
the  field,  one  can  tell  its  track  through  the 
field  at  a  distance  by  the  unnatural  color 
of  the  grass.  The  advantage  of  using  the 
well-bailanced  fertilizers  containing  an 
abundance  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
is  evident  when  cutting  or  feeding  a  crop 
The  nitrate  rushes  and  starts  the  crop,  but 
there  must  be  plenty  of  the  other  element 
present  to  make  good  grass  and  sweet  hay. 
Mr.  Clark  says  he  does  not  pretend  to 
know  all  about  grass,  but  he  thinks  he 
does  know  how  to  take  poor,  rocky  and 
swampy  New  England  land  and  work  it 
into  a  meadow  that  will  average  four  and 
five  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  One  who  looks 
at  his  field  and  sees  the  crop  taken  from  it 
will  make  up  his  mind  that  he  has  learned 
the  secret  of  doling  this.  We  are  often 
asked  whether  the  average  farmer  can  af¬ 
ford  to  carry  out  Mr.  Clark’s  plans  exactly.  The 
plan  is  based  on  three  things — careful  tillage,  heavy 
seeding  and  yearly  fertilizing.  It  will  sometimes  hap¬ 
pen  on  the  average  farm  that  other  crops  demand 
the  services  of  team  and  tool's  just  when  this  grass 
work  should  be  done,  so  that  the  full  scheme  cannot 
be  carried  out.  By  taking  a  small  area  at  one  time, 
good  grass  can  lie  obtained.  At  any  rate,  it  will  pay 
most  of  us  to  dodble  our  usual  work  of  preparing 
grass  land. 

Forage  Crops.— I  have  one-half  acre  Dwarf  Essex  rape 
sown  in  drills  20  inches  apart  on  good  land,  after  Mr. 
Woodward’s  directions.  It  is  looking  line;  sown  April  25, 
and  nearly  covers  the  ground.  It  will  soon  be  ready  for 
the  pigs,  and  I  am  expecting  much  from  it.  In  the  same 
field  is  one-half  acre  good  common  clover  nearly  read, 
to  bloom  and  side  by  side  of  the  rape,  so  I  will  have  a 
good  chance  to  compare  the  two.  People  here  are. watch¬ 
ing  that  rape  patch  closely,  as  it  is  something  new  to 
them  as  well  as  me.  c.  p.  b. 

Summit  Co.,  Akron,  O. 

When  to  Fertilize.— Our  farmers  make  two  applica¬ 
tions  of  fertilizer,  one  with  the  planter  in  the  drill  and 
another  broadcast  as  soon  as  possible  after  planting, 
generally  about  April  20  to  25.  I  don’t  know  of  anyone 
who  applies  fertilizer  in  June  or  July,  and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  either  practicable  or  profitable.  A 
potato  wants  plenty  to  feed  on  while  young,  and  if  it  will 
not  grow  then  it  never  will.  If  you  apply  a  ton  or  more  of 
a  good  well-made  fertilizer  as  the  farmers  do  in  this 
vicinity  about  the  only  thing  that  would  stop  the  growth 
at  that  time  of  year  would  be  a  drought,  over  which  wo 
have  no  control.  c  l.  y. 

Orient,  N.  Y. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  It  Is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


“Bread  from  Stones." 

C.  B.  C„  Newton,  Mass.— I  should  like  to 
inquire  whether  the  principles  set  forth  in 
Tafel’s  translation  of  Hansel's  work,  en¬ 
titled  Bread  from  Stones,  are  recognized  as 
correct  by  agriculturists  in  this  country? 
The  book  is  written  to  show  the  advan¬ 
tages,  as  a  plant  food,  of  finely-ground 
rock  over  manure,  and  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers.  "In  the  first  place,”  Mr.  Hansel 
says,  “manures  and  commercial  fertilizers 
produce  unhealthy  crops,  especially  on 
land  that  has  been  under  cultivation  for 
a  number  of  years,  because  they  furnish 
only  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
while  both  men  and  animals  require  other 
elements  in  their  food,  such  as  lime,  iron, 
sulphur,  sodium,  chloride,  manganese,  etc. 
The  reason  that  we  do  not  notice  the  de¬ 
terioration  in  the  quality  of  our  produce, 
is  that  ammonia — the  chief  constituent  of 
stable  manure— will  replace  lime,  potas¬ 
sium,  sodium  and  manganese  in  a  plant  to 
a  large  extent,  without  changing  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  plant,  except  to  give  it  a 
more  luxuriant  foliage.  Thus  plants 
heavily  fertilized  with  stable  manure,  to 
all  outward  appearances  seem  thrifty,  but 
in  reality  they  not  only  lack  many  im¬ 
portant  elements,  but  they  also  lack  in¬ 
ternal  firmness.  Grain  manured  in  this 
way  will  be  almost  certain  to  lodge.”  Mr. 
Hansel  gives  an  illustration  of  the  effect 
of  such  unhealthy  fodder  upon  cattle:  “A 
swamp  which  was  abundantly  fertilized 
with  stable  manure  produced  a  luxurious 
growth  of  grass,  which  was  fed  to  12  oxen 
and  cows.  Soon  the  cattle  became  de¬ 
crepit,  and  10  died.  The  other  two,  on 
having  their  food  changed,  recovered.” 

Mr.  Hansel  further  says:  “Not  only  do 
leguminous  crops  derive  their  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  but  almost  all  other  crops 
as  well,  do  so  to  a  large  extent,”  although 
he  admits  that  plants  assimilate  some  of 
the  nitrogen  found  in  the  soil.  As  a  proof 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  he  cites  the 
case  of  immense  forest  trees,  such  as  oaks, 
beeches,  etc.,  which  have  grown  on  bare 
granite  rock.  That  the  tubers  of  potato 
plants  draw  their  nitrogen  from  the  plants, 
and  not  the  soil,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  stalks,  which  are  full  of  juice  at  blos¬ 
soming  time,  become  dry  and  brittle  as 
the  tubers  ripen,  because  the  juice  which 
contains  nitrogen  is  consumed  by  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  same  objection  is  found  with 
commercial  fertilizers,  namely,  that  they 
tend  to  produce  crops  lacking  in  necessary 
food  requisites.  The  ideal  plant  food,  he 
says,  is  a  fine  powder  obtained  by  grinding 
up  granite  and  other  rocks.  If  ground 
finely  enough,  much  of  it  is  immediately 
available  for  plant  food.  This  has  been 
tried  in  Germany  with  excellent  results. 
Manure  may  be  used  with  the  “stone 
meal,”  for  if  the  excess  of  ammonia  is  got 
rid  of,  the  manure  is  useful  to  preserve 
moisture,  improve  the  mechanical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  and,  of  course,  contains 
some  of  the  elements  needed  by  plants. 
These  ideas  .  seem  so  opposed  to  those 
adopted  in  this  country,  that  I  should  like 
to  know  what  foundation  for  them  there 

is. 

Ans. — This  is  utter  nonsense.  It  is 
untrue  that  manures  “produce  unhealthy- 
crops.  ”  The  soil  contains,  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  plant  nutrition,  almost 
every  other  element  than  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash,  except  where  the 
humus  has  been  worn  out  of  it,  and  then 
it  needs  decaying  vegetation  of  some 
kind  to  make  the  fertility  available  and 
the  soil  sponge-like,  so  it  will  hold 
water.  It  is  entirely  a  mistake  to  claim 
that  “immense  forest  trees”  grow  “on 
bare  granite  rocks,”  for  they  never  did 

it.  They  may  grow,  and  do  grow,  in 

crevices  between  rocks,  'but  there  is 
some  soil  to  hold  moisture  and  furnish 
a  hold  for  their  roots.  If  the  theory  of 
this  Mr.  Hansel  was  true  as  to  harmful¬ 
ness  of  ordinary  manures  and  the  value 
of  “stone  meall,”  it  would  be  far  too 
costly  to  grind  it  by  machinery.  Na¬ 
ture’s  machinery  has  ground  down  the 
rocks  cheaply,  and  is  still  grinding  them 
slowly.  Again,  the  “stone  meal”  would 
be  so  heavy  to  transport  that  it  would 
cost  a  great  deal  to  haul  it  even  from 
one  part  of  a  farm  to  another,  and  in 
most  cases  it  would  be  an  un'bearaible 
burden.  Besides,  there  is  a  very  slight 
proportion  of  fertility  in  granite  or  any 
other  kind  of  rook,  h.  e.  v.  d. 


Late  Plowing  in  Orchards. 

R.  II.,  New  Jersey.— I  have  a  pear  orchard 
near  my  house  that  was  in  sod  for  15  or 
18  years.  The  trees  were  pretty  poor  and 
shiftless  last  Fall,  and  so  I  had  the  sod 
plowed  up,  and  last  Winter  I  put  on  a 
fair  coating  of  manure.  This  Spring  I 
intended  to  have  the  soil  worked  up  early, 
and  either  plant  potatoes  or  tomatoes 
among  the  trees.  It  has  been  delayed, 
however,  so  long  that  the  grass  is  now 
growing  thick  and  heavy.  We  have  been 
so  busy  with  other  work  that  we  could 
not  tackle  this.  Will  I  do  any  damage 
by  plowing  again,  say  in  early  June,  and 
sowing  some  crop  like  millet  or  sorghum 
in  it?  The  patch  is  along  the  road,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  something  nice  grow¬ 
ing  there  if  possible.  I  have  been  afraid 
that,  by  plowing  even  reasonably  deep, 
after  plowing  last  Fall,  I  would  smash  up 
things  and  do  lots  of  damage.  Would  it 
be  best  to  cutaway  and  harrow  the  field, 
or  would  even  that  be  dangerous?  The 
trees  look  much  better  this  year,  and  seem 
to  have  picked  up  greatly.  I  am  going  to 
spray  them  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  pretty 
soon,  and  try  to  keep  them  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  In  an  apple  orchard  that  was  not 
plowed  last  Fall,  there  is  not  much  but 
weeds  and  tough  grass.  Some  of  the  trees 
have  set  fairly  well  with  fruit.  Would 
I  do  any  harm  to  go  in  there,  say  the 
middle  of  June,  plow  it  up  shallow,  work 
it  down  fine,  and  plant  a  crop  of  pumpkins? 
What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  by  plowing  in 
June  I  will  hurt  the  roots  of  the  trees  too 
much,  but  am  not  sure  about  it,  and  want 
to  be  as  sure  as  I  can. 

Ans. — The  pear  orchard  having  been 
plowed  last  Fall,  the  feeding  roots  are 
mostly  below  where  the  plow  ran,  rather 
than  albove  in  the  plowed  part  of  the 
soil,  and  I  would  not  hesitate  to  plow  it 
now  and  put  in  a  crop  of  some  kind  that 
would  not  draw  too  heavily  upon  the  fer¬ 
tility  in  it.  The  plowing,  however, 
should  he  shallow.  The  crop  that  I 
would  prefer  is  cow  peas,  with  a  very 
little  sorghum  seed  mixed  in  with  them. 
Some  variety  of  cow  peas  that  will  make 
a  vine  will  afford  more  forage  than  one 
that  will  not,  and  the  sorghum  Will 
hold  them  up  off  the  ground.  I  would 
prefer  to  plant  in  rows  and  cultivate 
a'bout  twice,  than  to  sow  broadcast.  This 
will  look  well,  turn  off  a  paying  crop, 
and  leave  the  orchard  soil  in  better  fix 
than  it  is  now.  Millet  is  a  terror  on  any 
soil,  for  it  is  a  greedy  feeder,  and  would 
draw  heavily  on  the  orchard  soil;  at  the 
same  time  checking  the  growth  of  the 
trees,  and  thus  doing  more  harm  than 
good,  I  fear.  The  apple  orchard  is  now 
in  sod,  and  a  tough  one,  too,  I  should 
judge.  The  tree  roots  are  having  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  all  the  time  with  the 
grass  roots.  While  there  would  be 
some  injury  to  them  from  Summer  plow¬ 
ing,  yet  there  would  be  a  better  chance 
for  those  that  were  left  helow  where  the 
plow  would  run.  If  planted  to  pumpkins 
the  soil  would  have  a  chance  to  fill  up 
with  water  from  rains,  and  the  tree 
roots  would  get  the  benefit  of  a  rest 
from  the  fight  with  the  grass.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  necessary  to  give  the  pumpkin 
vines  a  good  chance  would  do  the  trees 
good.  On  the  whole  I  believe  the  plan 
proposed  would  be  a  good  one  when 
worked  out.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Season  for  Pruning. 

N.  R.  J.,  Boomer  town,  N.  Y.—I  have  an 
orchard  of  apple  trees  about  15  or  20  years 
old,  which  has  been  greatly  neglected  and 
needs  trimming  badly.  Can  I  trim  it  now, 
or  would  that  injure  it  at  this  time  of  the 
year?  What  is  the  best  time  to  trim  trees? 

Ans. — In  my  opinion,  the  best  of  all 
times  to  prune  an  apple  orchard  is  mid¬ 
summer.  The  cutting  off  of  such 
branches  as  may  need  to  be  removed, 
within  reasonable  limits,  will  not  mate¬ 
rially  check  the  growth  of  the  tree,  if 
done  at  that  time  of  year.  Very  severe 
cutting  would  injure  it  in  this  way,  but 
this  is  an  unwise  plan  to  be  followed  at 
any  time  of  year.  Moderate  pruning  is 
the  correct  thing,  whether  it  be  Summer 
or  Winter.  The  main  reason  why  I  like 
midsummer  for  pruning  an  apple  or¬ 
chard  is  that  the  wounds  heal  up  more 
quickly  than  at  any  other  season.  An¬ 
other  is  that  there  are  almost  no  water 
sprouts  made  in  the  region  of  the 
wounds;  because  the  flow  of  sap  carries 
the  growth  into  the  other  branches. 


Pear  and  quince  trees  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  way,  but  peach  and  other 
etone-fruit  trees  I  have  always  thought 
should  be  pruned  when  the  leaves  are 
off.  H.  e.  v.  D. 

Fruit  Crops ;  Japan  Plums. 

H.  C.  M.,  Connecticut.— 1.  What  fruit  crops 
will  be  likely  to  succeed  best  on  a  dry 
sandy  knoll,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil?  2. 
I  have  about  25  Japan  plums  planted  in 
1892  in  strong  garden  loam,  mostly  of  the 
Abundance  variety.  The  trees  have  been 
well  fed  and  cared  for,  and  the  first  four 
or  five  years  they  made  a  rapid  growth, 
and  have  given  several  crops  of  fine  fruit. 
The  past  two  seasons,  however,  the  trees 
have  made  but  little  new  wood,  and  sev¬ 
eral  have  succumbed  to  attacks  of  the 
Fruit  bark-beetle.  What  is  the  trouble? 
Have  the  trees  been  forced  too  much  or 
allowed  to  overbear,  or  is  it  the  result  of 
the  trees  being  on  peach  root? 

Ans. — 1.  Without  seeing  the  soil  and 
location  it  is  mere  guesswork  to  say 
what  fruits  would  do  best  on  the  sandy 
knoll,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
peaches  might  do  well  there.  2.  Maybe  the 
trees  are  suffering  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Fruit  barkJbeetle  and  overbearing 
combined.  Either  of  these  causes  would 
have  a  marked  effect  on  their  growth. 
As  they  are  on  peach  stocks,  this  may  be 
another  cause  of  the  trouble,  for  there 
are  cases  in  which  trees  so  propagated 
have  done  very  poorly.  It  would  not 
seem  that  lack  of  cultivation  or  poor  soil 
can  have  anything  to  do  with  their 
feeble  growth,  for  they  have  been  well 
cared  for,  according  to  the  owner’s  state¬ 
ment;  unless  they  have  been  neglected 
since  they  began  to  bear.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  giving  them  good  cultivation  and 
nourishment,  and  thin  the  fruit  if  there 
is  necessity  for  it.  h.  e.  awn  deman. 

Crimson  Clover  and  Buckwheat. 

C.  S.  R.,  Westford,  N.  Y.— Can  I  sow  Crim¬ 
son  clover  with  buckwheat,  about  June  22, 
and  get  anything  worth  plowing  under  for 
green  manure  next  Spring  in  time  to  sow 
with  oats  and  seed  down? 

Ans. — In  your  latitude  we  should  call 
the  chances  of  success  with  this  plan 
about  two  out  of  five.  You  are  too  far 
north  to  make  sure  of  a  good  catch  of 
Crimson  clover,  still  with  a  favorable 
season  it  will  come  through.  A  surer 
crop  would  be  rye  after  the  buckwheat. 

The  Composition  of  Cabbage. 

O.  IF.  S.,  Central  Park,  N.  Y.— What  per 
cent  of  potash,  phosphate  and  nitrogen  is 
contained  in  one  ton  of  green  cabbage? 

Ans. — A  ton  of  Savoy  cabbage  will 
contain  an  average  of  11  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  seven  of  potash  and  five  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  There  is  also  about  six 
pounds  of  lime.  This  is  not  far  from 
the  composition  of  average  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  The  cabbage  is  more  nitrogenous 
than  any  other  green  vegetable;  when 
eaten  with  potatoes  it  makes  nearly  a 
balanced  ration. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Acv. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATORS 


PROCESS  AND  PROFITS 
Explained.  Cirs.  free. 
B.  h.  RYDER  CO.,  Box  420.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


nAFC  vnilD  I  AWN  love  that  uneven,  chewcd-oft 
UULw  lUUIl  LAtlH  look  after  you  have  laboriously 
pushed  your  lawn-mower  over  it?  A  machinist  will  true  up  the 
curved  knives  for  f  i.50,  or  you  can  true  them  up  yourself  and 
keep  them  sharp  and  true  with  the  Straight-Edge  Sharpener— 
$1.00,  postpaid.  Anybody  can  operate  it.  Fits  any  lawn-mower. 
STRAIGHT-EDGE  COMPANY,  224  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  AH 
Trades? 


PUMPS 
WATER — 
SHELLS 
CORN- 
GRINDS 
FEED  - 
CHURNS 
BUTTER,— 


— and  hundreds  of  other  jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 


itisaNEW  ENGINE  made  by 


Fairbanks 
Morse  & 

mpany 

Chicago 


AGENCIES 
Patterson,  Gottfried 
&  Hunter,  Ltd., 

New  York  City. 
Charles  J.  Jager 
Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Soon  Saves  Its  Cost. 


A  Labor  Savor, 


'A  12-Year 
Old  Boy 


can  do  more  and  better  work,  either 
In  the  held  or  garden,  with  this 

HAND  CULTIVATOR 

— than  three  men  can  do  with  common  hoes. 
Plows*  hoes,  cultivate* — astride  or  between  rows.  If  no  agent 
in  ronr  tnwn  Rprnl  HI  fnr  Minnie  delivered  nnd  terms  to  agent*. 
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FUMA 


9  V  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  ,  Woodchucks,  Gophers 
andUraln  Insects. “The 
wheels  of  the  Gods 
grind  slow  but  exoeed- 
8o  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ,,as  agoing 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Tan,  N.  Y. 


Ing  small, 
grind  ( I 
with 


JAPANESE  BUCKWHEATS, USSfiS 

sample;  most  productive  variety.  Price,  11  per  bushel, 
bags  free  JEBOWE  li.  RICE  SEED  CO., 

Cambridge  Valley  Seed  Gardens.  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  ELANTS. 

Five  varieties.  *1  per  M.  Special  rates  on  largo 
orders.  VV.  A.  TILL1NGHA8T,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  wilh  moss  in 
baskets,  and  delivered  here  at  Express  Office;  250 
plants  for  00c.;  500  for  90c.;  1,000  for  *150.  Special 
price  on  quantities  over  G, 100.  Cash  wit  h  order.  Celery 
plan's  ready  July  1.  Early  Cabbage  plants  ready  now. 

WOODLAND  FARM.  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.Y 


Plants 


Tomato,  Celery.  Cabbage,  Pepper, 

etc.  CHEAP  IN  LARGE  LOTS. 
J.  S.  LINTH1CUM ,  Woodwardville,  Md 


CELERY  PLANTS 

Grown  by  the  acre  on  land  especially  adapted  to 
them.  With  our  system  of  growing  and  irrigating, 
each  plant  is  strong  and  stocky,  with  a  large  mass  of 
fibrous  roots.  We  ship  safely  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Varieties:  White  Plume, 
Golden  Self-Blanching  and  Golden  Heart. 

Price:  500,  75c.;  1,000,  *1.25  ;  5.000,  *5. 

WILSON  BROS.  &  CO..  Tecumseh.  Mich. 


RIMSON  CLOVER  SENT)  growers’  prices. 

ELERY  PLANTS  peKL00 

ABKAGE  and  Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 
Circular  free.  Si.aymakkh  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. 


THOS.  McELROY,  European  Seed  Commission 
A  Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex.  Blag.,  6  Harrison  St., 
N.  V.,  offers  Crimson  Clover,  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  and 
English  Perennial  Rye  Grass  Seeds;  spot  and  to  ar¬ 
rive.  Samples  &  prices  on  application.  The  trade  only 


CfID  Cll  C— 1,000  Bushels  Crimson  Clover 
■  Ull  dALC  Seed;  1,000  Bushels  Cow  Peas. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Milford,  Del 

Crimson 

Clover. 

Genuine  Delaware  Seed,  also  other  seeds  for  Summer 
sowing.  Write  for  our  Midsummer  Catalogue.  We 
send  it  Free.  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia. 


School  of  Practical 
Agriculture  aud  Horticulture. 

THE  SMALL  FARM  WELL  TILLED. 

To  teach  the  art  of  Fruit  Culture,  Gardening, 
Landscape  Gardening,  Dairying  and  allied  subjects, 
Greenhouses  and  Poultry. 

Course  begins  in  September,  and  is  open  to  men 
and  women  for  training  in  practical  and  scientific 
work.  Address  GEO.  T.  POWELL,  Director, 

Briarcliff  Manor,  Westchester  Co.,  N.V. 
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Peach  Trees 

10  Apple,  Plum  or  Pear 
80c.;  10  Dwarf  Pear  60c.; 

10  Quince  75c.;  10  Grape, 

Gooseberry  or  Currant 
50c.  Write  Quickly.  C.  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD 
CO..  Charleston.  W.  Va. 


50c. 


Trees.  Plants. 


The  Counter  Edition  of  our 
Garden  aud  Farm  Manual 


We  have  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  &  CO., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


contains  besides  the  very  complete  line 


of  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  a 
Great  Variety  of  GARDEN  AND  FARM 
TOOLS  and  SPRAYING  OUTFITS.  Send 
for  it.  Send  also  for  our  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, n'  laLiSai"" 


m 

STARK  BRO’S 


TBrpC  best  by  Test— 
I  ntM  74  YEARS.  Larg¬ 
est  Nursery.  Fruit  Book  free.  We 
QA  V  CASH  WEEKLY  &  want  MORE 
I  /\  I  home  <fe  traveling  salesmen 
STARK  BRO’S,  L0U1SIAX1,  MO.;  Dansville.N.Y. 


For  $i  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Paragon, 
i  Numbo  Chestnut  Tree  grafted,  worth  $2.20  Full  line  of 

Nursery  StocK.  Certificate.  Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
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Tne  Rural  Blush  Potato. 

A.  E.  11.,  Painesville,  Ohio.—l  saw  in  Hope 
Farm  Notes  last  September  references  to 
the  Rural  Blush  potato.  I  received  some 
of  the  original  seed,  sent  out  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  but  have  lost  it  in  the  last  year. 

Ans. — Samples  of  this  potato  were  sent 
out  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  years  ago.  Its  fine 
quality  attracted  attention,  but  its  curi¬ 
ous  habit  of  growth  proved  objection¬ 
able  to  most  farmers.  It  straggles  in  the 
hill  so  that  the  tubers  on  a  single  plant 
are  sometimes  2 y2  feet  apart.  This  made 
it  difficult  to  dig,  and  farmers  gave  up 
the  variety.  A  variety  like  R.  N.-Y.  No. 
z,  which  forms  its  tubers  in  a  bunch,  is 
much  easier  to  dig.  The  straggling 
habit  of  the  Rural  Blush  is  not  entirely 
an  objection.  The  separated  tuners  are 
less  likely  to  rot.  The  variety  is  a 
strong  grower  and  a  fair  yielder.  The 
tubers  are  not  handsome,  as  the  eyes 
“•bulge.”  Tne  skin  is  hard  and  thick, 
and  the  tubers  do  not  scab  badly.  We 
raise  Rural  Blush  as  a  standard  variety 
because  of  its  high  quality.  We  have 
found  nothing  to  inarch  it  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Potatoes. 

It.  G.  W.,  Mexico,  N.  Y.— Will  thcv  Hope 
Farm  man  tell  me  how  to  apply  nitrate  of 
soda  to  early  potatoes,  to  rush  them  for 
market?  How  large  a  handful  or  how 
many  ounces  to  a  hill,  how  near  to  the 
plant  should  it  be  put,  and  should  it  be 
scattered  all  around  the  hill?  I  used  some 
nitrate  of  soda  a  few  years  ago  on  straw¬ 
berry  plants  and  burnt  them. 

Ans. — We  have  used  the  nitrate  on 
drilled  potatoes  with  good  results.  The 
plants  had  stopped  growing  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  drought  on  naturally  dry 
soil.  The  nitrate  was  scattered  at  the 
rate  of  25u  to  300  pounds  per  acre  along 
one  side  of  the  drill,  aJbout  six  inches 
out.  It  should  have  been  cultivated  or 
hoed  in,  but  other  work  prevented  this, 
and  it  was  left  on  the  surface.  We  all 
know  how  a  mixed  fertilizer  left  on  the 
surface  in  this  way  will  remain  there  for 
weeks,  even  though  mere  be  rain.  The 
nitrate  slowly  disappeared  about  as  salt 
or  sugar  passes  into  the  earth  when  left 
exposed  to  the  dew.  We  had  no  rain,  but 
the  plants  which  received  the  nitrate 
Showed  more  life  in  less  than  three  days. 
They  had  begun  to  turn  yellow,  but  now 
took  on  a  darker  green  color,  and  began 
to  grow.  They  kept  growing,  while  the 
plants  that  had  not  been  fertilized  with 
the  nitrate  stood  still.  The  crop  was  de¬ 
layed  in  ripening  by  the  use  of  the  ni¬ 
trate,  but  was  increased  in  size  by  at 
least  30  per  cent.  If  the  plants  seem  to 
need  it  we  shall  use  the  same  plan  this 
year.  For  hills  of  ordinary  s.ze,  from 
one  to  IV2  ounce  of  nitrate  will  make  a 
good  application,  but  it  on  the  ground 
around  the  plant — 'not  nearer  to  the 
stem  than  eight  inches,  and  work  it  out 
of  sight  with  a  hoe  or  rake. 

Sprouting  Southern  Potato  Seed. 

We  have  several  barrels  of  June  Eating 
potatoes  which  were  dug  in  Florida  early 
in  May.  they  are  to  be  planted  when  the 
sprouts  start  for  a  seed  crop.  What  can 
be  done  to  hasten  the  sprouting? 

Ans. — The  ground  you  are  traversing 
I  have  never  been  over  exactly,  but  I’ve 
been  pretty  nearly  all  around  it.  Wny 
this  year’s  potatoes  grown  in  Florida 
should  not  sprout  in  New  York  State 
just  the  same  as  this  year’s  Kansas  po¬ 
tatoes  wiHl  sprout  in  Kansas,  I  can’t  see. 
1  believe  they  will,  and  will  even  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  ours  do.  It  took  me  a  long 
time  to  learn  that  the  most  important 
thing  with  second-crop  potatoes  is  pa¬ 
tience.  I  always  planted  too  soon  the 
second  time.  I  shall  not  plant  for  sec¬ 
ond  crop  before  July  25;  I  should  sup¬ 
pose  July  1  would  be  correspondingly 
early  for  you.  You  don’t  say  what  va¬ 
riety,  only  that  they  are  “early”  pota¬ 
toes.  If  of  the  Early  Rose  type,  or  the 
Triumph,  I  feel  sure  your  Florida  stock 
will  get  right  to  work  as  soon  as  it  is 
put  in  the  ground.  But  if  it  should  be 
Early  Ohio  type,  you  may  find  you  have 
simply  buried  a  good  portion  of  your 
seed.  I  am  told  that  in  the  South  they 
"bed  out”  their  seed  for  second  crop, 


giving  shallow  covering,  sunny  exposure 
and  plenty  of  water.  I  am  told  that 
when  this  trouble  is  taken  the  sprouts 
soon  appear.  Nothing  goes  in  Kansas 
but  Early  Ohio;  and  I’ve  quit  wasting 
my  strength  in  trying  to  make  them  give 
me  a  second  crop.  We  get  just  as  good 
seed  by  planting  cold  storage  stock  the 
latter  part  of  July  or  first  of  August. 
Kansas.  edwin  taylor. 

Getting  Ready  for  Rye. 

G.  It.  8.,  Hartwick  8cm.,  N.  Y.—l  have 
eight  acres  of  land  plowed  last  Fall, 
would  like  to  put  it  in  rye  this  coming 
Fall.  It  is  a  yellow  loam,  rather  poor  soil. 
Would  you  keep  it  well  dragged  from  now 
on,  or  would  it  be  better  to  sow  some  crop 
and  plow  it  in  this  Fall?  If  so,  what  would 
you  sow? 

Ans. — If  we  had  that  field  in  northern 
New  Jersey,  we  would  sow  cow  peas 
about  June  15.  The  crop  could  he 
plowed  under  in  time  for  the  rye,  and 
would  surely  benefit  it.  We  would  not 
recommend  the  cow  pea  for  your  latitude 
without  a  careful  trial  first.  Constant 
cultivation  will  put  the  land  in  good 
condition  for  the  rye.  You  may  sow 
turnip  seed  broadcast  aJbout  July  1.  This 
will  give  a  heavy  crop,  part  of  which 
can  be  picked  and  the  rest  plowed  under. 
There  is  not  much  fertility  in  a  crop  of 
turnips,  but  they  w.ll  help  fit  me  soil. 
We  doubt  whether  it  pays  to  sow  any 
manuring  crop,  except  cow  peas,  with¬ 
out  lerti'lizing  it  in  some  way.  Fodder 
promises  to  be  short  this  year.  You  could 
plant  fodder  corn  thickly  in  drills  four 
feet  apart,  using  a  fair  amount  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  drill.  Then  use  the  culti¬ 
vator  freely,  cut  and  cure  the  fodder, 
ana  sow  rye. 

Pacts  About  Maple  Syiup. 

W.  11.  McN.,  Jocelyn,  Quebec.— Will  you  or 
some  of  your  readers  inform  me  as  to 
what  is  considered  a  good  average  quan¬ 
tity  of  maple  syrup  per  100  trees?  It  va¬ 
ries  greatly  in  different  seasons.  Does  the 
strength  of  the  sap  vary  as  to  being 
farther  north  or  south  in  the  maple  belt? 

Ans. — In  northeastern  Ohio,  especially 
in  Geauga  County,  we  expect  an  annual 
yield  of  from  40  to  50  gallons  of  11- 
pound  syrup  per  100  trees.  Of  course 
this  amount  varies  somewhat  with  dif¬ 
ferent  seasons,  owing  to  the  favorable¬ 
ness  of  the  previous  season  for  the 
growth  of  the  tree  and  the  consequent 
storing  up  of  saccharine  matter,  and  the 
weather  conditions  that  may  prevail 
during  the  sugar-making  season.  The 
maple  belt,  or  zone,  extends  in  a  north¬ 
easterly  and  southwesterly  direction 
from  Quebec  to  middle  Ohio,  and  at 
three  points  within  this  zone,  viz.,  a 
small  area  near  Quebec,  a  somewhat 
larger  area  in  northern  Vermont,  and  a 
medium-sized  area  in  northeastern 
Ohio,  the  maple  tree  finds  the  conditions 
of  soil,  climate,  and  elevation  the  most 
favoralble  for  its  perfect  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment,  and  the  production  of  sap 
richest  in  saccharine  matter.  Here  in 
Ohio,  either  north  or  south,  or  in  any 
direction  from  this  area,  the  sap  is  not 
so  sweet,  and  the  flavor  of  the  syrup  and 
sugar  is  not  so  perfect  as  it  is  within  it. 
A  barrel  of  fresh  sap,  unaffected  by 
weather  conditions,  will  make  a  gallon 
Of  Syrup.  A.  R.  PHILLIPS. 

Ohio. 

Fertilizers  for  Strawberries. 

J.  L.  B.,  Starke,  Fla.— I  expect  to  plant 
nine  acres  in  strawberries  this  Fall,  and 
wish  to  have  it  in  fine  condition,  and  make 
a  big  crop  of  berries.  I  mix  my  own  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Would  you  advise  the  use  of  bone 
dust,  acid  phosphate  or  dissolved  bone  for 
the  phosphoric  acid?  Have  you  ever  ex¬ 
perimented  to  see  which  would  give  the 
largest  yield  of  fruit,  acid  phosphate  or 
dissolved  bone?  Some  of  my  neighbors 
claim  that  cow-penned  land  will  make  a 
large  bush,  but  will  have  a  deficiency  in 
fruit.  Will  an  application  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  sulphate  of  potash  remedy  that 
defect?  How  much  low-grade  sulphate  of 
potash  (50  per  cent)  can  be  applied  to  an 
acre  of  berries  with  profit?  This  is  sandy 
land,  underlaid  with  clay  at  a  depth  of  two 
feet. 

Ans. — We  have  never  considered  it 
profitable  to  dissolve  bone  with  acid — 
except  the  shanks  or  heads.  A  very  fine 
bone  dust  used  with  acid  rock  or  dis¬ 


solved  bone  black  gives  phosphoric  acid 
well  suited  to  fruits.  In  this  latitude  a 
mixture  of  half  acid  phosphate  and  one- 
quarter  each  sulphate  of  potash  and 
bone  dust  would  make  a  good  Summer 
or  Fall  application  on  good  soil.  About 
250  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre 
in  addition  may  be  used  in  early  Spring. 
On  soil  that  is  heavily  manured  the 
plants  are  likely  to  run  to  vine,  but 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  used  with 
the  manure  will  produce  fruit.  We 
should  say  that  300  pounds  per  acre  of 
sulphate  of  potash  is  the  limit. 

Rape  for  Mitch  Cows. 

J.  B.  J.,  Moravia,  N.  Y.— What  is  the  value 
of  rape  as  a  crop  to  sow  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  milch  cows,  and  its  effect  on  the 
fiavor  of  the  milk  and  butter?  How  would 
it  do  to  sow  it  in  among  the  corn  after  the 
last  time  of  cultivating?  Would  it  be  a 
good  forage  crop  in  western  New  York? 

Ans. — Rape  is  not  a  good  fodder  for 
dairy  cows.  It  will  give  the  milk  a 
“turnipy”  taste.  It  is  best  suited  for 
hogs  or  sheep.  It  can  be  seeded  in  the 
corn,  and  the  sheep  can  be  turned  in  to 
eat  it,  or  the  rape  can  be  cut  and  carried 
to  them. 


In  a  package  invoiced  as  green  seeds, 
value  $12,  consigned  to  a  Chinese  mer¬ 
chant  in  this  city,  the  customs  officials 
found  over  GO  pounds  of  opium,  worth 
about  $700.  The  duty  on  this  is  $6  per 
pound.  The  shipment  was  seized. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  states  that 
the  California  fruit  crop  for  this  year  will 
be  the  largest  ever  known  in  the  State. 
Frost  and  drought  did  considerable  dam¬ 
age,  but  a  large  acreage  of  new  trees  just 
beginning  to  bear  has  more  than  made  up 
the  loss. 

Hay  and  Silage.— The  growing  of  corn 
and  filling  silos,  with  its  attendant  labor, 
machinery,  etc.,  calls  for  more  business 
ability,  more  genius  and  constructive 
ability,  than  the  ordinary  pasture  and  dry- 
food  system,  and  while  silage  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  cheaper  than  any  other  carbonaceous 
food,  my  observation  has  been  that  it  often 
costs  more  than  hay.  H.  e.  cook. 

Buckwheat  and  Chickens.— On  page  384 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  H.  W.  R.,  of  Caryville, 
Mass.,  says  that  he  wishes  to  sow  buck¬ 
wheat  and  cut  it  before  it  is  ripe,  and  use 
it  for  a  poultry  food.  1  wish  to  say  that 
if  poultry  have  access  to  a  field  of  nearly 
ripe  or  ripened  buckwheat  which  is  not 
well  dried  out  after  being  thrashed,  they 
will  die  from  eating  it.  I  know  from  my 
own  experience  in  that  line,  and  from  the 
experience  of  others  who  have  fed  them 
such  buckwheat.  The  buckwheat  swells 
in  the  crop  and  remains  there,  and  the 
fowl  slowly  pines  away  and  starves  to 
death,  while  the  crop  is  full  enough  to 
burst.  I  lost  a  number  that  way  last 
Fall,  there  being  a  field  of  buckwheat  near 
the  place  the  chickens  were  kept.  e.  m. 

Highland,  N.  Y. 


The  Cyclone  Dust  Collector 

For  Thrashing  Ma¬ 
chines  takes  the  dust 
out  of  the  machine  and 
blows  it  through  a  long 
canvas  tube  away  from 
the  machine  and  out  of 
the  barn. 

WM.  8.  MILLER,  Meyersdale,  Somerset  Co.,  I’a. 


$7  MACHINE  FOB  $4 

The  price  of  DUTTON’S 
MOWER  KNIFE 
GRINDER  UBed  to  be 
$7.  We  will  make  a 
drive  on  them  for  the 
month  of  June.  Send 
$4  any  time  before  July 
1,  and  we  will  ship  you 
a  grinder  complete.  It  will  grind  a  set  of  knives 
in  10  minutes,  and  do  it  better  than  the  old  way. 
No  hot  knives.  This  is  a  Special  Offer,  good 
only  to  July  1. 

7 he  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Higganum,  Conn. 


Perfection  Mower  Knife  Grinder. 


if  nn<* 


The  easiest,  simplest 
and  best  thing  ever 
Invented  for  grinding 
Mowing  Machine 
Knives.  Grinds  every 
knife  the  same,  and 
leaves  them  all  on 
the  same  bevel.  Will 
sharpen  a  set  in  10 
minutes;  fastens  on 
to  the  Mowing  Ma¬ 
chine  wheel.  To  in¬ 
troduce  them,  will 
sell  for  a  short  time 
only,  two  at  the  pr'.ce 

Vnn  (inn  mm  find  tll6  Other. 


FUNGIROID. 


Add  water,  and 
It’s  ready  to  spray 
or  save  labor  and 
use  it  dry  in  our 
Champion  Duster. 
Saves  time,  money  and  crops.  Prevents  blight,  rot 
and  mildew.  Circular  and  Spraying  Calendar  free 
LEGGETT  &  BROTHER.  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


PARAGRENE 

/ 

is  better,  cheaper  and  bulkier  than  PARIS  GREEN 
and  will  not  burn  the  foliage.  Send  for  pamphlet. 
FRED.  L.  LAVANBURG.  Box  1070-A,  New  York. 


Cyanide 

Guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.,  lor  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas 

the  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  “  A 
perfect  practical  remedy,”  says  Prof.  W.  G 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 
manufactured  by 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 
No.  100  William  Street.  New  York. 


BOXAL  KILLS 


For  Three  Troubles 


W///  a/so 
Increase  Crop 


I’rofessor  Wood,  of  the  Maine  Exp.  Station,  says  of  spraying  in  Aroostook 
County.  Me.:  “  On  one  farm,  were  Hfty-two  acres  of  potatoes,  bright  and  green 
(September  15),  while  unsprayed  potatoes  In  the  neighborhood  had  been  dead  two 
or  three  weeks.  The  yield  will  be  nearly  double  that  of  unsprayed 
crops.” 

Use  “  BOXAL  ”  and  Save  Your  Potatoes. 

Send  for  f  ree  catalogue  G  C,  containing  spraying  calendar  and  full  particulars. 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  43  Chatham  St..  Boston. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

Buy  your  fertilizers  JHrect  at  Wholesale  Priest,  and  get  your  money’s  worth. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS. 

Write  for  prices,  samples  and  pamphlet. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  8b  COMPANY ,  F*ittatmrgh,  Pa. 
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Ruralisms  > 


MOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS . 


'Crimson  Clover  and  Cow  Peas. — We 
are  pleased  to  note  the  bright  gleam  of 
Crimson  clover  blossoming  in  nearly  all 
orchards  and  fruit  gardens  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  Rural  Grounds.  Six  years  ago 
this  invaluable  plant  was  a  curiosity 
hereabouts,  and  a  plant  in  bloom  caused 
much  wondering  comment.  Now  it  is 
seen  on  every  side,  and  is  being  more 
and  more  relied  on  to  enrich  the  soil  by 
restoring  the  humus  and  nitrogen  lost 
through  over-cultivation,  and,  generally, 
with  the  happiest  results.  Cow  peas  are 
still  a  novelty,  and  are  being  tested  in 
a  gingerly  manner,  though  apparently 
the  soil  and  climatic  condition  are 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the 
earlier  varieties.  But  little  notice  has 
been  taken  of  the  powers  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  survival  of  Crimson  clover 
where  not  disturbed.  Five  years  ago  a 
neighboring  hill-slope  of  poor,  stony 
land  was  thinly  sown  to  Crimson  and 
Alsike  clovers,  together  with  some  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Orchard  grass.  The  sowing 
was  made  at  the  last  cultivation  of  corn, 
which  had  been  given  a  fair  fertilization 
on  the  more  exposed  slopes.  Nothing 
whatever  has  been  done  to  the  field 
since  harvesting  the  corn,  except  to  pas¬ 
ture  it  occasionally  in  midsummer.  A 
tolerable  sward  covers  it  now,  among 
which  the  glowing  spires  of  Crimson 
clover  stand  quite  thickly  in  many 
places  each  recurring  season.  Gullying 
by  storm  water  has  been  quite  effectual¬ 
ly  prevented,  and  it  is  possible  mat  the 
soil  has  gained  in  fertility  during  the 
four  idle  years,  at  the  same  time  afford¬ 
ing  considerable  pasture  just  where  it  is 
most  needed.  Evidently  Crimson  clover 
seed  in  the  hulls,  either  self  or  inten¬ 
tionally  sown,  will  germinate  and  live 
under  conditions  too  unfavorable  for 
clean  seed  to  grow  at  all. 

'Some  Handsome  Shrubs. — By  the  last 
of  May  we  get  pretty  well  down  the  list 
of  blooming  shrubs,  though  some  of  the 
finest  gems,  such  as  Deutzias,  late 
Spiraeas  and  Altheas  are  yet  to  come. 
Azalea  amoena  has  been  particularly  fine 
th'is  season,  some  large  clumps  on  neigh¬ 
boring  grounds  being  covered  with  a 
blaze  of  color,  astonishing  for  its  min¬ 
gled  intensity  and  delicacy.  Rosy-qiur- 
ple  is  scarcely  one  of  the  tints  commonly 
associated  with  delicate  effects,  but  the 
purple  of  this  hardy  Chinese  Azalea, 
wnen  lighted  by  the  sun  and  seen  from 
a  moderate  distance,  can  most  fairly 
merit  the  claim.  Azalea  amoena  is  not 
commonly  grown,  and  is  sparingly  listed 
by  our  nurserymen,  but  is  a  most  meri¬ 
torious  dwarf  shrub,  succeeding  well  in 
almost  any  situation  if  some  attention 
is  given  to  mulching  the  roots  dating 
Summer.  The  Japanese  snowball,  Vi¬ 
burnum  plication,  really  a  native  of 
northern  China,  is  another  very  hand¬ 
some  shrub,  which  seldom  fails  to  give 
satisfaction.  It  excels  our  native  snow¬ 
ball,  V.  opulus  sterilis,  in  habit,  hand¬ 
somer  foliage,  whiter  and  more  delicate 
blossoms,  and  especially  in  freedom 
irom  aphides  or  plant  lice,  which  so 
commonly  infest  the  native  form. 

A  Good  Bug  Gun. — The  Dewey  spray¬ 
er,  maue  by  Leggett  &  Bro.,  New  York, 
proves  a  most  efficient  little  implement 
with  which  to  combat  these  same  trou¬ 
blesome  aphides.  Some  hybrid  climbing 
honeysuckles  have  been  so  infested  with 
aphides  for  several  seasons  that  we  were 
about  to  destroy  them,  when  the  Dewey 
sprayer  came  to  hand.  It  is  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  instrument  for  spraying  kerowater, 
a  mechanical  mixture  of  kerosene  and 
water  in  varied  proportions,  at  one  op¬ 
eration.  The  oil  and  water  are  contain¬ 
ed  in  separate  receptacles,  and  are 
forced  out  in  a  mixed  spray  at  each 
stroke  of  the  piston.  The  proportion 


of  oil  can  be  graduated  very  nicely  by  a 
sliding  valve.  We  have  used  the  kero¬ 
water  spray  on  a  variety  of  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  the  aforesaid  honeysuckles,  to 
the  great  discomfiture  of  the  aphides. 
We  find  eight  per  cent  of  oil  effectual 
against  most  soft-bodied  insects,  and 
practically  harmless  to  the  foliage.  A 
few  tender  rose  leaves  show  a  little 
browning  of  the  edges  from  the  effects 
of  tiie  oil,  uut  the  damage  done  is  much 
less  than  the  parasites  would  effect. 
When  charged,  the  Dewey  sprayer  may 
be  laid  aside,  and  is  always  ready  for 
instant  use  whenever  a  colony  of  the 
pests  is  discovered,  without  the  trouble 
of  making  up  an  emulsion,  which  is  an 
uncertain  affair  at  best  when  attempted 
on  a  small  scale.  The  sprayer  works 
very  well  when  Paris-green  and  other 
insecticides  are  added  to  the  water,  thus 
becoming  doubly  effectual. 

Nut-Grass  Tubers  in  Potatoes. — On 
page  354  we  gave  an  account  of  a  tuber 
of  Yellow  Nut-grass,  Cyperus  osculen- 
tus,  found  embedded  in  a  sound  potato. 
This  was  a  novelty  to  us,  and  even  to 
the  experienced  botanists  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
following  clipping  from  an  Australian 
paper,  however,  shows  that  this  Antipo¬ 
dean  country  is  not  exempt  from  the 
pest,  which  has  there  contracted  the 
potato  habit  in  a  wholesale  way.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  tubers  may  belong  to  another 
species  of  Cyperus: 

To  demonstrate  how  easily  a  serious  pest 
may  be  unconsciously  introduced  into  l lie 
district  a  local  farmer  called  at  tills  odice 
recently  and  exhibited  several  seed  pota¬ 
toes,  at  first  glance  all  apparently  excellent 
tubers.  Un  dividing  them,  however,  with 
a  knife,  they  were  all  found  to  contain 
Nut-grass,  the  kernels  of  this  dread  pest 
lying  perdu  in  the  heart  of  the  potato.  Out 
of  a  large  quantity  of  these  potatoes  which 
he  had  obtained  for  planting,  our  visitor 
informed  us  that  fully  oO  per  cent  were 
similarly  affected,  and,  needless  to  say,  he 
did  not  risk  the  experiment  of  using  them. 


WHY  SEEDLING  FRUITS  VARY. 

Part  I. 

The  Law  of  Heredity. — The  question 
is  frequently  asked,  why  do  not  seed¬ 
lings  come  true  to  the  type  of  the  parent 
tree  or  vine?  Why  is  it  that  like  does 
not  produce  like  in  our  cultivated  fruits 
as  well  as  in  our  wild  fruits?  For  in¬ 
stance,  why  should  not  a  Baldwin  apple 
tree,  growing  where  no  other  apple  tree 
is  near  enough  to  shed  its  pollen  upon 
the  Baldwin  flowers,  produce  seedlings 
that  would  be  true  Baldwins?  To  an¬ 
swer  these  questions  in  short,  I  would 
say,  because  cultivated  varieties  are  not 
purebred.  They  are  all  sports  from  the 
normal  types  of  the  species  to  which 
they  belong.  They  are  variations  that 
have  no  fixity  of  type  within  themselves. 
'The  great  law  of  heredity  is  almost  as 
clearly  shown  in  plants  as  in  animals,  as 
we  Shall  see  by  a  littRi  study  into  the 
subject.  The  multitude  of  species  of  na¬ 
tive  trees  and  plants  as  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  earth  to-day,  are  the  product 
of  thousands  of  generations  of  natural 
selection.  They  have  bred  in-and-in  un¬ 
til  the  type  is  fixed  in  most  of  them. 
The  variations  are  generally  reduced  to 
the  lowest  limits  within  the  bounds  of 
vigorous  growth  and  reproductiveness. 
These  lowest  limitations  constitute  what 
are  called  species  in  botany.  A  single 
species  is  generally  thought  to  be  fertile 
only  within  its  own  limits:  that  is,  its 
flowers  are  perfect  within  themselves 
and  not  outside  the  species.  And  it  is 
true  that  their  pollen  is  usually  not  ef¬ 
fective  upon  the  stigmas  of  other  species, 
nor  is  foreign  pollen  potent  upon  theirs. 
This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case, 
for  different  species, have  been  crossed, 
and  different  genera,  too,  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances.  A  genus  is  the  next  more  com¬ 
prehensive  group  to  a  species;  several 
species  forming  a  genus. 

Horticultural  Variations. — Below 
the  limits  of  a  species  botanists  rarely 
recognize  the  divisions  of  plant  life;  a 
few,  however,  being  called  sub-species. 


This  is  where  the  botanist  leaves  off 
classifying  and  the  horticulturist  begins. 
The  work  of  the  latter  is  far  more  in¬ 
tricate  and  difficult  in  a  large  part  of 
the  cases  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 
The  variations  are  often  so  slight  that 
only  a  person  of  the  most  acute  percep¬ 
tion  and  wide  experience  can  detect 
them.  Varieties  they  are  called,  and 
varieties  they  are  in  truth,  and  there  arc 
countless  millions  of  them.  In  the  case 
of  certain  species,  the  Individual  trees  or 
plants  composing  each  are  almost  as 
near  alike  as  two  peas  in  all  essential 
particulars,  each  being  true  to  the  nor¬ 
mal  type;  but  there  are  other  species 
within  whose  limits,  separately,  the  in¬ 
dividuals  vary  greatly.  This  proneness 
to  variation  is  the  basis  of  almost  all 
progress  in  the  improvement  of  our  cul¬ 
tivated  fruits.  There  is  scarcely  one 
variety  of  our  really  good  fruits  that  is 
not  a  variation  from  the  type  of  the 
species  to  which  it  belongs.  Many  of 
them  have  such  a  long  line  of  successive 
generations  back  of  them  since  their 
first  departure  from  the  original  type, 
that  they  have  almost  no  resemblance  to 
it.  The  choice  varieties  of  the  apple, 
peach,  plum  and  banana  are  examples  of 
this  kind,  so  far  as  their  fruits  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Their  leaves,  and  the  whole 
habit  of  the  trees  are  also  often  changed 
to  a  most  remarkable  degree.  The  same 
is  as  true  in  flowers  and  vegetables  as  in 
fruits.  Even  the  forest  trees  have  been 
found  to  be  subject  to  considerable  va¬ 
riations.  We  have  purple-leaved  maples 
and  beeches,  and  yellow-leaved  ever¬ 
greens,  besides  very  many  others  of  dif¬ 
ferent  hues  and  variegations  as  to  form 
as  well  as  color.  The  underlying  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  these  variations  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  sport  from  the  normal  type. 
The  further  the  departure  from  the  nor¬ 
mal  type  the  greater  are  the  possibilities 
of  still  further  variation.  Their  hered¬ 
ity  is  not  so  deep  seated  as  that  of  some 
others.  It  would  take  many  generations 
of  the  closest  in-and-in  breeding  to  fix 
the  type  so  that  there  would  be  none 
but  black  grapes  in  the  species,  Vitis 
laibrueca,  to  which  the  Concord  belongs 
There  are  found  in  the  wild  state  varie¬ 
ties  with  red,  green,  and  yellow  fruit,  as 
well  as  with  black  fruit.  If  the  seeds  oi 
the  Concord  are  planted  there  will  be 
varieties  produced  bearing  all  of  these 
colors.  Concord  is  not  a  purebred  va¬ 
riety.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Grimes 
apple,  which  is  deep  yellow,  but  its  seed¬ 
lings  are  often  red.  The  Early  York 
peach  has  down  on  it  the  same  as  most 
peaches;  yet  I  have  grown  seedlings 
from  it  which  were  as  free  irom  it  as 
any  plum.  They  were  what  we  call  nec¬ 
tarines:  for  a  nectarine  is  only  a  peach 
without  fuzz  on  the  skin.  I  have  also 
grown  peaches  with  the  normal  amount 
of  down  on  them  from  nectarine  seeds. 
None  of  them  was  purebred.  A  Bald 
win  apple  is  only  the  product  of  a  sport, 
and  is  a  sport  itself,  and  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  seedlings  to 
come  true  to  the  parent  type,  unless  w<> 
consider  that  the  parent  type  is  a  varia¬ 
tion  in  itself,  as  it  really  is. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


PAGE  DAIRY  FENCE,  9-50, 

linn  nine  horizontal  wires  and  Ih  50  Inches  high. 

I*AGK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  fordrillliiK  either  deep  oi 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
oil  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horsepowers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  car 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  ItKON.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


RAVIN 

with  our  daw  patent 

Kerosene  Sprayers 

i*  dimple  Indeed.  Keroeene  emulmon 
made  while  pumping.  12  varieties 
sprayers.  Bordeaux  and  Vermorel 
Nonlea,  the  “World’*  Bent.” 

THE  nEMINOCO.,  SALEM,  0. 

Western  Agent*,  Hellion*  Iluttiell. 
Chicago-  Catalogue  and  formula*  free. 


COMPRESSED  AIR 
...  SPRAYER  — 

HOLDS  FOUR  GALLONS, 
ONLY  TAKES  A  MOMENT  TO 
PUMP II*  THE  AIH. NO  MORE 
LABOR  REQUIRED. 

COMPLETE. SENT  TO  ANY  AO- 
DRESS.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
D.B.5MITH  UQ, UTICA, N.Y. 


BERRY  BOXES  and  BASKETS 

Poach  Packages— 

Grapo  Baskets— 

Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Packages  Of  ovory  kind 
Mend  Tor  catalogue. 

NEW  ALBANY  BOX  &  BASKET  CO., 

New  Albany,  Ind 


The  New  | 

SMALLEY 

□  Cutter 


8UCCESS  is  iissiirod  if  you  uho 
Now  .Smalley  Cutters  with  Hl-llli 
ci rclecurrierH  for  cutting  ami 
elevating  ensilage.  They  have 
a iiloiiiuf  i<;  nclf  feed,  aiso 
'  orn  Shrcdttiny  and  Corn  lliiskim/ 
attachments  when  desired. 
Mounted  on  4  wheel  trucks  for 
easy  moving  A  strictly  ■*  up-to- 
date"  machine.  1900  booklets 
mailed  free.  “  Yankee  silo 
.SVri*.,”  and  'Forming  on  Jlusinei a 
Principle*”  Ask  forMfiecial  in¬ 
troduction  prices  on  Smiil- 
ley  and  “Itnlllc  (reek” 
Woon  Saws,  Ckinihno  Mills, 
Bah  Cohn  Oiiuuiikiis;  also 
OWKKP  Til  K  A  I)  ANIl  STKAM 
Powkhs,  stating  goods  you  wish 
to  purchase  and  naming  paper  in 
which  you  saw  tills  advertise¬ 
ment. 


makes 

the 

Silo 

pay 


Six 
Sizes : 
Nos,  12.  14, 
16.  18.  20, 
and  26. 


THE  ROSS 

ENSILAGE  MACHINERY 

cut*  itll  kinds  of  gruun  and  diy 
fodder  and  ensilage,  faster  and 
with  leu*  jiower  than  any  slmilui 
machinery  made.  Many  alzes, 
cutting  many  lengths.  Swivel, 
angle  and  straight.  Carrier*  any 
length.  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  HO. 

^The  E.W.  KohsCo.  Springfield, 0. 


Wilder’s  Knsihige 
Machinery. 

A  fill!  1 1  no  of  Feed 
Knsi  Inge  Cut 
,  Fodder  Shred¬ 
ders,  with  Self-Feed 
Kiihilage  or  Plain 
Tallies.  Straight 
away  orSwlvol  Carriers. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and 
prices  to 

J.  K.  WILDISH  &  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich, 


For  Pumping  or  Driving 
Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  or  other 
machines  re¬ 
quiring  light 
power  but  ab¬ 
solutely  steady 
motion, 

BUY  A 

ttciinncrcc”  one-horse 

OUUullOO  TREAD  POWER. 

It  ha*  a  governor  which  regulates  the  walk  of  the  horses  to  a  nice- 
tv  and  ilcllvi  rH  an  absolutely  stmdy  and  even  motion  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  driven.  With  our  Back  Cleared  I’ump  Jack  it  makes  n  splen¬ 
did  piiiiining  out  tit.  If  you  want  a  tread  power  for  any  purpose, 
buy  a  “Hu  <•€•«•  *h  Ml,  2  or  8-horse.  They  will  deliver  more  power 
than  any  other  because  they  run  light,  nro  roomy  and  strong  enough 
for  (argent  ho.nea,  etc.  More  about  them  In  our  large  Illustrated 
catalogue,  and  shout  our  sweep  powers,  gasoline  engines,  windmills, 
fodder  and  ensilage  cutters, wood  saws  buskers, steel  tanks, etc.  K r<*C 

APPLETON  MFG.  C0M  27  FAKG0  ST.  BATAVIA.  ILL 


1,000  SAMPLES  FREE 

of  our  new  SucoesM  fence  ratohet 
which  tightens  any  wire  fence,  new 
or  old.  Grips  automatically  as  wlrs 
Is  wound  on.  No  holes  to  bore  In  posts.  Attaches 
midway  of  the  fence.  We  will  mall  you  a  sample  to 
test  If  you  will  send  us  12o.  to  cover  postage  only. 
Clr.  free.  W.  H.  MAHON  a  CO.,  Box  67,  Leesburg,  O 


KEYSIONt 


MF6  CO 
SICRIING 
,  111 


Hay 


Three  Feed 

New  in  principle!  Has  three  feeds  to  every  round  of  the  power  giving  Sift  per  eent greater  eupuelty  with  * 
power  and  help.  Superb  nil  steel  anil  Iron  construction.  Press  always  stands  on  wheels.  Hiicotly  worker  in 
kind  of  hay.  Makes  a  neat  snliil  hale.  Pressure  controlled  from  either 
side.  Horse  power  is  entirely  without  i-og  wheels.  No  release  |erks  to 
the  sweeps.  Busy  oil  the  team.  Most  duruhle,  economical  and  rapid 
press  made.  You  get  Increased  eapauity  without  increased 
expense.  Haves  time  and  money.  Write  for  descriptive  matter, 
telling  how  the  Keystone  saves  money. 


KEYSTONE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  «4  Kiver  Srteet,  STERLING,  ILLS. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Alt.  Sours. — "Animal  nature”  is  one 
of  the  things  that  bind  the  brute  to  the 
human.  It  has  often  been  a  job  to  get 
Peter,  the  pony,  and  the  yearling  heifer 
to  come  home  from  the  pasture  at  night.. 
As  the  nights  grew  warm  we  decided  to 
let  them  view  the  stars  at  night,  as  they 
seemed  to  like  the  fre-h  air  so  much. 
Do  you  know  that  when  we  quit  chasing 
after  them  and  trying  to  get  them  home 
they  became  suddenly  homesick,  and 
would  hang  around  the  bars  by  the  barn 
all  the  evening,  fairly  begging  to  be 
taken  in.  I  have  heard  of  slaves  at  the 
South,  before  the  war,  who  sighed  for 
freedom.  Their  masters  gave  them  their 
freedom  for  a  month  or  so,  and  after  a 
week  of  idleness  many  of  these  men 
wanted  to  go  back  to  work.  If  I  were 
to  say  that  many  of  us  growl,  and  hang 
back,  and  object,  because  we  don’t  know 
what  is  best  for  us,  I  would  be  more 
truthful  than  polite.  I  would  be  still 
more  truthful  if  I  said  that  this  habit 
is  more  characteristic  of  men  than  of 

women . The  crows  have  left 

our  tarred  cornfield.  They  held  a  caucus 
there,  and  evidently  voted  by  a  large 
majority  that  a  man  who  will  put  tar  on 
corn  is  no  gentleman.  I  now  see  them 
in  the  potato  field,  where  I  hope  they  are 
eating  the  bugs  or  eggs.  If  tar  will 
drive  a  crow  to  such  useful  work,  it  may 
not  be  unwise  to  use  it  on  some  humans. 
.  .  .  .  There  has  been  no  lack  of 
wind  for  pumping  yet.  There  is  hardly 
a  day  without  wind  enough  to  turn  the 
mill  for  a  few  hours.  I  think  our  dense¬ 
ly-shaded  orchard  helps.  The  mill  rises 
albove  it.  I  think  the  air  is  cooled  in  the 
orchard  and  rolls  on  down  hill,  thus 
creating  a  current  of  air.  I  know  that 
our  mill  turns  when  others  are  idle. 

The  Weather. — I  expected  a  wet  sea¬ 
son,  but  thus  far  we  have  had  but  few 
showers.  Most  of  the  grass  is  short. 
Where  we  put  nitrate  of  soda,  it  is  much 
better,  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
farm  there  will  be  a  fair  crop  of  hay. 
We  have  had  light  showers  all  around 
us.  In  some  cases  the  valley  two  miles 
away  was  well  soaked,  While  a  mere 
sprinkling  fell  on  our  hills.  Men  were 
driven  out  of  the  field  for  a  day  by  the 
rain  on  these  lower  farms,  while  with 
us  the  cultivators  barely  stopped.  On 
the  lighter  soils  moisture  was  necessary 
from  above,  while  we  had  plenty  of  it 
below,  and  cultivated  to  bring  it  up. 
Grass  has  suffered  somewhat,  but  any 
of  our  crops  that  can  be  hoed  or  culti¬ 
vated  can  be  irrigated  by  irritating  the 
upper  soil.  You  will  remember  that 
we  planted  potatoes  in  a  Fall-plowed 
sod  which  was  not  turned  up,  but  sur¬ 
face  harrowed  four  times.  The  object 
was  to  put  the  seed  pieces  right  down 
into  the  sod  With  as  little  disturbance  as 
possible.  I  then  expected  a  wet  season, 
and  was  prepared  to  ridge  or  hill  up  as 
the  season  went  on.  The  season  proves 
dry.  yet  this  preparation  seems  almost 
perfect.  The  sod  was  well  packed  down, 
an'd  it  holds  the  moisture  like  a  sponge. 
It  also  gives  a  good  guide  for  cultiva¬ 
ting,  for  when  the  sod  begins  to  turn  up 
we  know  we  are  a  little  too  deep. 

Garden  Notes.— We  sow  Nott’s  Ex¬ 
celsior  heavily  for  home  use.  This  little 
dwarf  has  many  good  qualities.  It  is  so 
small  that  the  rows  may  be  crowded 
close  together.  It  is  a  good  variety  to 
crowd  in  Detween  other  crops.  It  does 
as  well  as  any  for  late  planting.  This 
year  we  plant  sweet  corn  in  the  drill 
with  the  peas.  After  the  peas  are  picked 
we  expect  the  corn  to  produce  a  fail- 
crop.  We  do  not  need  to  crowd  things 
so  in  the  garden,  yet  I  like  to  see  how 
much  can  be  grown  on  a  small  area.  . 
...  I  am  satisfied  that  it  pays  to  put 
the  early  potatoes  in  the  sun  for  several 
weeks  before  planting.  The  thick, 
heavy  sprouts  make  vigorous  and  early 
plants.  The  first  we  started  in  this  way 

showed  bloom  on  June  3 . Our 

corn  and  melons  that  were  started  in 
pots  and  transplanted  have  dawdled 


along  slowly.  I  am  not  sure  that  there 
will  be  much,  if  any,  gain.  This  cold 
season  has  been  against  them,  but  the 
worst  trouble  was  in  using  pots  that 
were  too  small.  You  take  any  young 
thing  and  cramp  its  early  tendencies  to 
root  down  into  good  things,  and  you  can 
never  fully  overcome  it  by  after  cultiva¬ 
tion.  To  tell  the  truth,  we  found  that 
true  of  the  little  Graft.  During  the  first 
four  years  of  his  life  he  picked  up  some 
habits  that  can  never  be  fully  taken  out. 
Probably  that  might  well  be  sakl  of  90 
per  cent  of  us. 

Orchard  Notes.— There  is  an  old  ap¬ 
ple  orchard  near  the  house  that  had 
been  in  grass  for  many  years.  Some  of 
the  trees  were  failing,  and  last  Fall  we 
plowed  it.  During  the  Winter  manure 
was  spread  in  the  orchard,  and  tuis 
Spring  we  used  the  Acme.  The  effect 
on  the  trees  is  already  evident.  They 
have  taken  on  new  life — the  foliage  is 

rich  and  strong . I  was  tempted 

to  let  the  sod  remain  and  let  the  trees 
go,  but  I  love  a  tree,  and  know  that  it 
means  half  a  century  to  replace  one  of 
these  great  fellows,  while  the  sod  is  a 
matter  of  one  year.  I  wish  we  had  the 
grass  this  year,  for  I  observe  that  in 
every  old  orchard  in  our  neighborhood 
the  grass  stands  higher  than  it  does  in 
the  open  fields.  "It’s  the  shade  which 
prevents  evaporation!”  says  my  neigh¬ 
bor.  Perhaps,  but  an  acre  of  large  ap¬ 
ple  trees  will  require  a  vast  amount  of 
moisture,  and  will  steal  it  from  the 

grasts.  I  don’t  understand  it . 

The  very  best  hay  we  had  last  year 
came  out  of  this  orchard.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  fine  quality  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  cured  in  the  shade.  The 
trees  protected  it  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  it  kept  its  color  and 

fragrance . What  to  sow  in 

this  orchard  for  a  late  fodder  crop  is 
now  bothering  me.  We  need  the  fodder, 
and  the  trees  are  booming  so  that  some¬ 
thing  is  needed  to  take  some  of  the  sap 
out  of  them.  I  did  think  of  sowing  cow 
peas,  but  I  now  have  a  hotter  job  for 
them  at  the  back  of  the  farm.  Rape  will 
do,  and  so  will  sorghum,  Kaffir  corn  and 
millet. 

Potato  Notes. — Uncle  Ed's  potato 
crop  in  Florida  was  only  fair.  Prices 
were  not.  bad,  running  from  $3.50  to  $5 
per  barrel,  tie  sent  several  barrels  here 
for  seed.  There  were  two  that  we  had 
no  use  for,  which  sold  at  the  local 
grocers  for  $3.75  per  barrel.  The  tubers 
were  hardly  larger  than  walnuts.  There 
ought  to  be  money  at  such  prices,  if 
you  can  raise  any  crop!  ....  Our 
Florida  seed  potatoes  are  spread  out  in 
the  sun  on  the  grass.  We  are  trying  to 
make  them  sprout,  but  it  is  slow  work. 
Those  sprouts  are  certainly  lazy.  We 
might  plant  them  as  they  are,  but  we 
think  it  surer  to  wait  until  the  sprouts 
appear  before  planting.  This  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  crop  within  10  months  of  the  first, 
planting,  but  we  want  three  crops  in  15 

months,  and  four  crops  in  20 . 

live  Black  flea  beetles  and  the  striped 
past  are  thicker  than  ever  before.  We 
shall  have  a  season’s  fight  for  the  crop, 
and  the  other  work  must  be  crowded  so 
as  to  get  ready  for  it.  u.  w.  c. 


THOUGHTS  FROM  WELCOME  FARM. 

Our  Busy  Day. — As  we  go  into  the 
offices  of  the  business  men  of  the  city, 
we  see  a  notice  posted  in  a  conspicuous 
place,  “This  is  our  busy  day,”  as  much 
as  to  say,  “If  you  have  any  business,  do 
it  quickly.”  For  the  last  two  months  I 
think  the  man  on  the  farm  has  the  right, 
to  wear  the  same  notice  every  day  in 
his  hatband.  It  might  serve  to  shorten 
the  calls  of  the  man  With  the  Life  of 
Dewey,  or  of  Moody,  etc.  We  as  farm¬ 
ers  have  come  to  think  that  the  fruit 
tree  agent  is  a  sort  of  necessary  evil,  to 
be  borne  with  as  good  a  grace  as  possi¬ 
ble,  as  through  him  alone  Is  the  stock  of 
ifruit  kept  up. 

A  Potato  Experiment. — Not  having 
a  suitable  field  for  the  purpose,  we  took 


a  four-acre  piece  of  rather  tough  Quack 
grass  and  Timothy  sod.  We  turned  a 
back  furrow  through  the  center  of  three 
acres,  and  in  each  third  one  we  put  the 
potato  seed,  some  whole,  but  mostly  cut 
in  two  pieces.  Three  strong  horses 
drew  first  plow  six  inches  or  more  deep 
and  14  inches  wide,  followed  by  strong 
two-horse  team  in  bottom  of  same  fur¬ 
row,  with  a  plow  only  eight,  inches 
length  of  moldboard,  the  rest,  being 
broken  off  by  accident.  This  went  down 
four  to  six  inches,  lifting  the  soil  and 
dropping  it  entirely  within  the  furrow. 
To  break  up  and  level  this  soil,  to  facili¬ 
tate  dropping,  we  hitched  a  light,  chain 
to  end  of  evener  and  back  behind  plow 
to  the  one  handle,  as  the  other  one  went 
off  duty,  when  the  accident  occurred. 
Rolled  with  heavy  roller  at  once,  and 
followed  with  spring-tooth  harrow  with 
leveller  attached,  and  hope  to  work  it 
into  a  fine  tilth  before  sprouting  time, 
or  before  they  get  above  ground. 

Ai.eai.ea  as  a  Protein  Crop. — After 
a  successful  experience  of  five  years 
with  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  I  have 
just,  finished  seeding  (May  29)  4 y2  acres 
more,  using  two  bushels  of  choice  new 
seed,  and  drilling  one-half  bushel  of 
oats,  and  also  300  pounds  soluble  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre.  All  kinds  of  soil,  from 
an  old  barnyard  to  a  stony  knoll;  a  por 
tion  protected  by  an  orchard  and  stone 
wall,  the  rest  unprotected  save  by  wire 
fence,  from  the  north  and  northwestern 
blasts.  If  Alfalfa  succeeds  here  it  will 
anywhere  in  this  latitude.  Plowed  nine 
inches  deep,  one  spring-tooth  harrow 
ing,  with  leveler  attached;  twice  with 
roller  and  smoothing  harrow,  to  cover 
the  broadcast  seed,  finishing  with  roller 
again.  The  fine  tilth  thus  secured  is  a 
good  omen  for  future  results,  p.  w.  c. 

Onondaga  Oo.,  N.  Y. 


SCRAPS. 

The  Midland  Farmer  says  that  dairy¬ 
ing  is  gaining  ground  In  Missouri  every 
year. 

An  exchange  says  that  It  Is  a  poor  pol¬ 
icy  to  try  to  drown  your  troubles  in 
drink,  as  they  all  wear  life  preservers. 

The  United  States  Fish  Commission  re¬ 
cently  stnil  a  shipment  of  700,000  shad  eggs 
to  Ireland  to  be  used  in  stocking  the  River 
Shannon. 

Nebraska  Farmer  says  that  often  people 
who  speak  of  “my  physician”  with  an  ah 
of  absolute  ownership,  are  owing  the  medi¬ 
cal  man  $50  or  more,  which  he  never  ex¬ 
pects  to  get. 

It  Is  said  that  a  Pennsylvania  concern 
has  obtained  the  contract  to  furnish  the 
cement  for  building  the  New  York  under¬ 
ground  railroad.  Not  far  from  1,500,000 
barrels  will  be  used,  and  the  cost  will  be 
about  $2, 000,000. 

A  farmer  drifted  Into  a  hardware  Store 
at  Mulvano,  Kan.,  says  the  Denver  Tlrnes- 
Sun,  and  was  asked  by  the  manager: 
“Don’t  you  want  to  buy  a  bicycle  to  ride 
around  your  farm  on?  They’re  awful 
cheap  this  Spring.  Can  give  you  one  for 
$30."  "I’d  sooner  put  $30  in  a  cow,"  said 
the  farmer.  "But  think,"  replied  the  man¬ 
ager,  “how  foolish  you  would  look  riding 
around  your  farm  on  a  cow!”  “Oh,  I  don't 
know,”  said  the  farmer;  "  no  more  foolish, 
perhaps,  than  l  would  milking  a  bicycle!" 


I  was  taken  with  a  harsh,  dry  Cough.  I  Krew  stead¬ 
ily  worse.  My  neighbors  thouKht  1  was  going  In  o 
that  dread ful  disease,  consumption.  A  friend  recom¬ 
mended  Jayne's  Expectorant  which  I  tried,  and  In 
loss  than  It)  days  1  was  cured.  (Mrs.)  W.  A.  Cl  ROVE, 
Sterling  Centre.  Me  ,  October  31,  IHtl.'i. 

For  the  I.lver  use  Jayne’s  Rainless  Sanative  Rlllr. 
—Adv. 


Death  to  Heaves, 

Coughs  and  Distemper, 
is  NEWTON’S  CUKE. 
Host  references.  It  Ik  can 
Newton  Horse  remedy 
Co.  (Y),  Toledo,  O. 


SAVE  THE  MONEY 

you  are  on  repaint  ami  huy  new  wheel  a* 

It  Im  rheuper  ami  III  every  wny  better.  We  sell 

lA  Buygy  Wheels,  7-8  In.  Steel  Tire  for  $7.50 
A  Carriage  Wheels,  I  In.  Steel  Tire  for  $8  00 

Other  wheels  for  other  puriioneH  equally  low  priced 
MeoaurluM  direction*  free.  VV rite  for  nrlee  I  1st  No.  H8. 

Wilmington  wiikkl  uo.t  Wilmington,  iu*i. 


We  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


In  every  town 
and  village 
may  be  had, 
the 


Made 

by 

Standard 
Oil  Co. 


that  makes  your 
horses  glad. 


« 


SWIM  BATH 


H 


N  ON-POISONOUS 

Sheep  Dipping  Powdel 

(PATENTED)  .  t 

prevents  rind  destroys  fly.  Uco,  ticks  nnq 
nil  parasites,  on  sheep,  cattle,  horses  and 
(logs.  An  Invaluable  cure  for  scab. 
Easily  prepared,  easily  used.  Most  eco¬ 
nomical.  Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed 
It  used  as  directed.  On  receipt  of*! 
Hiilllclent  powdor  for  20  gallons  of  "dip** 
will  Im  delivered  free. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 


THETOBACCO  WAREHOUSING  AND  TRADING  CO.  I 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


MINOR’S  FLUID 

Sheep  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

Low  in  price,  but  high  in  quality. 
Send  for  testimonials  and  prices. 

W.  E.  MINOR,  dfc  CO., 

Champlain  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


25-gallon  pkt.,  50o.;  100-gal  Ion  pkt.,  $2. 

If  druggist  cannot  supply  send  $1.76  for  100-gallon 
pkt.  to  J.  1>.  MERCER,  tin  Murray  St.,  New  York 
Premiums  to  Catrons.  Get"  1‘amphlet 


-  -Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

»«udl  !4  ct*  In  »Untpa  to  pay  pontage  on  descriptive  cat* 
aiogue  100  atyleti  of  tdngle  and  double?  oak*rrtHR«i 
Leather  Maine***  to  aelect  from.  Sold  direct  to  tho 
oon»umcr  at  wholesale  price.  W#  can  rou  qoui; 

king  Harness  company.  Mfr*. 
an*  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


CHARTER  GASOLIHE  EHGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purposi 


UtatkmarlM,  Portable* 
Knffinee  and  Pomp*. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling  III 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 
Kerosene 

ENGINES 
Cheapest  an.l  Safest 
Power  k  n  own.  For 
I’uinping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood, and  all  power 
purpose*.  Send  for  ( 'at  a  log. 
A.  MIETZ, 

12M  Mott  Street,  New  York. 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Pumps  Water  Automatically  nv 
Water  Power.  Place  this  engine  two 
left  or  more  below  your  water  supply 
anil  It  will  deliver  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  water  :to 
feet  high  for  every  foot  of 
fall. 

WITHOUT  STOPPING. 
WITHOUT  ATTENTION. 


POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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That  is  a  curious  thing  brought  out  in  Prof.  San¬ 
derson’s  article  on  the  Pea  louse.  This  destructive 
insect  seems  to  have  come  from  the  Crimson  clover. 
This  clover  was  hailed  as  a  royal  friend  by  farmers 
on  the  Peninsula  when  it  first  appeared.  It  promised 
to  catch  nitrogen  for  them,  and  then  to  give  its  body 
to  build  up  their  soils.  It  did  both,  and  yet  it  has 
been  nursing  this  Pea  louse,  which  now  swoops  down 
upon  the  crop.  So  Crimson  clover  must  take  its  place 
with  the  other  characters,  human,  brute  and  plant, 
which  permit  some  degrading  tendency  to  sprout  up 
among  their  ennobling  virtues  like  a  foul  weed  in  a 
beautiful  garden.  After  all,  who  knows  a  friend  with¬ 
out  some  such  blur  on  his  character? 

* 

The  efforts  made  to  bring  the  Grout  oleo  bill  before 
Congress  before  the  Summer  adjournment  were  not 
successful,  other  matters  being  allowed  to  crowd  it 
out  at  the  last  minute.  Mr.  Dalzell,  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  sa'id  that  the  early  adjournment  for  recess 
made  it  impossible  to  consider  the  measure  at  the 
present  session;  but,  as  it  was  desired  that  some 
definite  date  be  fixed,  the  Committee  reported  in  favor 
of  setting  aside  December  6  for  this  purpose.  The 
friends  of  the  bill  have  strong  hopes  of  getting  it 
through  without  delay  when  it  comes  up,  and  Mr. 
Grout  is  quoted  as  saying:  “I  look  upon  this  as  good 
as  passed  on  December  6.”  The  so-called  “leaders'" 
in  Congress  have  worked  against  this  bill,  but  in  spite 
Of  their  efforts  it  has  been  kept  at  the  front,  and  will 
be  passed. 

* 

We  observe  that  some  of  the  agricultural  papers 
are  having  a  pleasant  controversy  over  their  age. 
Really,  it  seems  to  us  a  matter  of  small  importance  as 
to  which  one  can  show  the  greater  number  of  white 
hairs  or  the  larger  eald  spot.  The  present  issue  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  No.  2,629.  These  issues  are  now  in 
cold  type,  and  we  are  powerless  to  change  them. 
There  are  probably  things  in  each  one  which,  were 
we  able  to  do  so,  would  be  Changed  or  cut  out.  We 
used  to  say  that  the  past  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  fair¬ 
est  indication  of  the  future.  That  is  not  quite  true 
after  all.  Experience  and  age  should  give  one  fairer 
judgment  and  a  more  critical  taste,  so  that  past  mis¬ 
takes  may  be  turned  to  future  successes.  No;  we 
have  no  time  to  stop  and  count  the  gray  hairs  on  the 
head  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Our  thoughts  are  more  with 
the  coming  years — with  living  actions,  rather  than 
with  shadows. 

* 

A  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  House,  and  favor¬ 
ably  reported  by  the  Senate,  forever  excluding  the 
mongoose  from  the  privileges  of  American  citizen¬ 
ship.  Hereafter,  a  mongoose  arriving  at  any  Amer¬ 
ican  port  may  be  turned  back  and  deported,  like  the 
Chinaman.  Some  may  ask  why  this  little  weasel¬ 
like  creature,  the  Hindoo’s  special  policeman  against 
venomous  snakes,  should  be  forbidden  entry  here. 
Rikki-Tikki-Tavi  is  a  valuable  friend  in  India,  as 
described  in  Kipling’s  story,  but  it  appears  that,  like 
some  humans,  he  suffers  moral  deterioration  when 
transported  to  distant  lands.  About  40  years  ago  the 
mongoose  (we  hesitate  to  speak  of  this  animal  in 
the  plural,  because  we  are  uncertain  whether  to  say 
mongooses  or  mongeese)  was  introduced  into  Ja¬ 
maica,  to  destroy  rats  in  the  canefields.  The  climate 
suited  him;  he  multiplied  rapidly,  and  he  killed  rats 
and  snakes,  but  be  also  acquired  a  habit  of  killing 
wild  birds  and  domestic  fowls.  With  the  destruction 
of  wild  birds  insects  increased,  and  it  is  said  that  in 
Jamaica  poultry  is  only  secure  when  kept  in  a  coop 
like  a  burglar-proof  safe.  Anti-mongoose  legislation 
has  tried  all  sorts  of  remedies,  but  Mr.  Ichneumon 


still  flourishes,  and  is  as  great  a  plague  as  the  rab¬ 
bits  in  Australia.  Secretary  Wilson  has  decided  that 
the  southern  section  of  the  United  States  doesn’t 
need  the  mongoose,  and  the  little  vermin-killer  is  to 
be  excluded  before  some  short-sighted  enthusiast  gets 
the  chance  to  naturalize  him. 

* 

It  is  reported  that  many  negroes  are  leaving  what 
is  known  as  the  black  belt  in  Alabama.  The  reason 
given  is  that  the  stories  told  of  Lie  in  the  new  manu¬ 
facturing  towns  have  drawn  negroes  from  the  coun¬ 
try  until  there  is,  in  some  places,  a  scarcity  of  farm 
hands.  Years  ago  the  manufacturing  towns  of  New 
England  sucked  the  farm  laborers  out  of  the  hills, 
until  now  an  American  farm  hand  is  rare  indeed.  In 
fact,  this  has  been  one  almost  invariable  effect  of 
manufacturing  towns — it  has  forced  the  farm  proprie¬ 
tor  to  pay  higher  wages  than  he  could  afford,  or  fall 
back  upon  cheaper  foreign  labor.  In  Kansas,  farmers 
are  calling  for  help  in  hay  and  harvest  fields — in  fact, 
tne  farm  labor  problem  becomes  harder  every  year. 

* 

N  Oub  correspondent  on  page  426  says  that  milk 
farmers  generally  believe  that  milk  sells  at  eight 
cents  or  more  per  quart  in  this  city,  and  that  it  is 
watered.  Milk  sells  all  the  way  from  3%  to  15  cents 
per  quart.  Some  restaurants  buy  large  quantities  at 
a  low  figure,  and  then  sell  by  the  glass  or  bowl  at  12 
cents  or  more.  Bakers  use  skim-milk  largely — sell¬ 
ing  the  cream  for  about  as  much  as  tbey  paid  for  the 
whole  milk.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  milk  for  which 
the  farmer  receives  me  present  low  figure  sells  on 
the  average  for  a  little  over  six  cents  per  quart.  With 
regard  to  watering,  Prof.  J.  D.  Quackenbos,  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  says  that  40,000,000  quarts  of  water 
are  intentionally  added  each  year  to  New  York’s  milk 
supply.  This  is  done  after  the  milk  leaves  the  farm. 
It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  this  milk 
question  will  never  down  until  the  farmers  can  con¬ 
trol  both  production  and  sale. 

* 

Before  the  days  of  coal  and  western  beef,  working 
cattle  were  common  on  the  hill  farms  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Wood  brougnt  a  good  price  as  fuel,  and  the 
cattle  were  invaluable  for  hauling  it  out  of  the 
rough  wood  lots.  After  serving  their  purpose  at  the 
yoke,  the  cattle  brought  a  good  price  as  beef.  Even 
when  the  price  of  wood  fell,  and  western  beef  found 
its  way  1 i  every  butcher  shop  within  easy  distance  of 
a  railroad,  there  was  a  place  on  the  farm  for  the 
working  ox.  He  was  not  fast  enough  for  the  new 
generation,  but  as  with  other  slow  old  things,  it  was 
a  mistake  to  try  to  get  rid  of  him  entirely.  There  are 
many  jobs  on  a  hilly  farm  which  the  ox  can  do  better 
than  any  other  working  partner.  We  would  like  to 
have  a  yoke  right  now  to  work  among  the  roots  and 
stumps  at  the  back  of  the  farm.  It  does  not  cost 
much  to  feed  such  cattle,  and  whenever  the  land  is 
rough  and  stony  they  will  more  than  pay  their  way. 

* 

A  mean  and  dangerous  little  fraud  is  the  adul¬ 
teration  of  fruit  syrups  used  in  soda  water.  It  isn’t 
so  little,  either,  when  we  think  of  the  oceans  of  soda 
water  swallowed  by  the  American  people  every  year. 
If  pure  syrups  were  used  a  market  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  which  would  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
prices  for  small  fruits.  In  many  cases  cheap  and 
nasty  chemicals  are  used.  We  have  seen  the  marble 
of  soda  water  fountains  fairly  eaten  away  by  the 
strong  acids  used  to  “flavor”  these  deadly  drinks. 
Thus  this  adulteration  injures  both  stomach  and 
purse.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  talk  about  laws 
against  such  adulteration,  but  we  believe  in  taking 
the  law  into  our  own  hands.  The  way  to  do  this  is 
to  refuse  to  drink  soda  water  unless  you  know  that 
the  real  fruit  syrups  are  used.  Make  a  demand  for 
such  syrups,  and  you  will  get  them — not  much  before. 

* 

A  few  months  ago  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
wonderful  spasm  of  prosperity  the  Nation  was  in¬ 
dulging  in.  Prices  of  almost  evex*y  manufactured 
commodity  and  necessity  of  life  advanced  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  We  were  told  that  the  unprecedented 
“demand”  for  these  products  warranted  the  increase 
in  price  which,  in  some  instances,  amounted  to  nearly 
150  per  cent,  but  it  begins  to  appear  that  the  unusual 
demand  existed  ehiefly  in  the  desires  of  the  trust 
managers,  whose  greed  reckoned  on  forcing  from  the 
pockets  of  the  consumers  these  extraordinary  profits. 
Dealers  are  now  known  to  be  heavily  stocked  up  with 
goods  of  all  kinds  which  the  aforesaid  consumers 
quite  generally  decline  to  buy  at  these  advanced 
prices,  except  in  the  most  limited  and  carefully-con¬ 
sidered  quantities.  This  is  very  natural,  as  the  pur¬ 
chasing  powers  of  the  general  public  have  not  been 
advanced  in  proportion  to  the  general  rise  in  prices. 
The  country,  as  a  whole,  is  busily  at  work  in  all 
lines  of  production,  and  doubtless  the  aggregate 


wealth  of  the  Nation  is  gaining  immensely,  but  there 
has  been  so  little  increase  in  the  earnings  of  labor 
anu  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  that  the  ac¬ 
tual  consumption  of  manufactured  commodities  is 
lagging  behind,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  prices 
are  lowered  within  reasonable  bounds.  It  will  pay 
any  farmer  to  make  his  purchases  of  such  supplies  as 
are  known  to  be  controlled  by  trusts  or  combines 
with  great  caution,  as  many  products  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  soon  be  offered  at  lower  prices. 

* 

Some  men  are  naturally  humble,  others  humble 
themselves,  while  others  have  humility  forced  upon 
them.  Congress  practiced  this  forcing  process  when 
the  “leaders”  were  turned  down  on  the  oleo  question. 
These  men  found  that  they  were  leading  an  army 
which  would  not  be  led  in  a  wrong  cause.  This 
story  is  told  of  Napoleon,  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  the  Czar  of  Russia.  They  sat  together  in  an 
upper  room  in  the  palace  discussing  the  bravery  of 
their  solciiers.  They  each  called  a  common  soldier 
to  them  and  said,  “If  I  order  you  to  march  to  that 
window  and  throw  yourself  to  the  pavement  below — 
will  you  do  it?”  The  Frenchman  and  the  Russian 
merely  saluted  and  answered,  “Yes  sire!”  The  Ger¬ 
man  asked — “Is  it  for  the  Fatherland?”  He  was 
ready  to  die  for  his  country,  but  not  merely  to  satisfy 
a  bet  or  a  personal  whim.  He  was  the  best  soldier 
of  the  lot,  and  the  best  public  men  are  those  who 
ask— “Is  it  for  my  country?”  before  they  obey  the  or 
ders  of  their  leaders. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

There  is  nothing  that  sounds  better, 

When  I  lie  in  bed  at  night, 

Than  to  hear  the  rain  a-pelting 
When  I  know  the  farm  is  right; 

Than  to  hear  the  lukewarm  splashes 
That  would  fairly  sprout  a  stone. 

And  I  get  up  in  the  morning 
Just  to  see  how  things  have  grown. 

I  don’t  go  much  for  thunderstorms, 

They’re  apt  to  lodge  the  grain, 

My  taste  is  for  the  steady, 

Pouring,  downright,  all-day  rain 
That  spoils  the  small  potatoes, 

Because  it  makes  them  grow 
Till  they  nudge  and  say  “Roll  over” 

And  bulge  out  of  the  row. 

I  own  I  like  to  idle 
When  I  do  it  for  a  shower 
That  earns  more  in  a  second 
Than  I  can  in  an  hour; 

For  it’s  good  to  sit  and  listen 
To  the  seed  a-pushing  through 
And  beside,  there’s  always  choring 

For  the  hired  man  to  do. 

_  -N.  Y.  Sun. 

Get  the  hay  tools  ready. 

Will  crows  eat  Potato  beetles? 

A  coat  of  clay  helps  the  dirt  road. 

The  paper  farmer— the  man  with  the  ballot. 

The  prize  fighter  contributes  his  might  box. 

The  pastured  cow  wastes  more  than  she  eats. 

Do  you  owe  the  world,  or  does  the  world  owe  you? 

Which  grinds  the  feelings  finer  in  the  end— the  smooth 
or  the  rough  tongue? 

A  crop  of  deviltry  will  take  the  nitrogen  and  about 
everything  else  out  of  the  heir. 

What’s  in  a  name?  Susan  Dewey,  of  New  York,  has 
been  fined  $100  and  costs  for  selling  oleo! 

Do  we  get  our  bread  from  stones?  This  question  is 
answered  by  Prof.  Van  Deman  on  page  416. 

“Yes,”  said  the  country  road  to  the  road  machine, 
“You  done  me  dirt”—  though  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  use 
slang. 

We  sometimes  think  the  heels  are  ahead  of  conscience, 
for  the  best  way  to  be  delivered  from  evil  is  to  run  away 
from  temptation. 

Crimson  clover  seems  to  be  getting  into  bad  company 
since  it  affords  hospitality  to  that  Green  pea-louse,  whose 
habits  are  described  on  the  first  page. 

A  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  grocer  recently  paid  $100  fine  for 
his  second  offence  in  selling  oleo  as  butter— a  sort  of  in¬ 
come  tax  that  he  does  not  exactly  appreciate. 

He  had  the  money  for  his  wife’s  new  dress;  she  needed 
i:— likewise  a  decent  cloak.  He  held  the  purse  and  so  1 
must  confess  he  bought  tobacco— all  went  up  in  smoke. 

No  doubt  of  it.  Find  a  person  who  has  tried  the  plan 
of  eating  less  meat  and  more  fruit,  fairly  and  honestly, 
and  you  will  find  one  who  is  forced  to  admit  that  he  is 
better  for  it. 

Recently  60  tubs  of  oleo  were  found  hidden  away  in 
an  undertaker’s  shop  in  Connecticut.  That  is  where 
most  fraudulent  oleo  will  be  when  the  Grout  bill  becomes 
a  law. 

A  reader  in  Oregon  recently  captured  a  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  us.  Now  he  says:  “I  suppose  you  enjoy  com¬ 
plaints,  so  I  write  you  in  regard  to  it.  I  met  him  to-day, 
and  he  said  he  ‘felt  like  paying  me  another  dollar,  as  he 
had  already  got  a  dollar’s  worth  from  it.’  ” 

An  official  inquiry  is  being  made  into  the  fitting  up  of 
the  transport  Sumner,  which  cost  $625,218.89,  or  nearly 
four  times  as  much  as  the  original  price  paid  for  the 
vessel.  Among  the  necessities  Uncle  Sam  provided  for 
this  vessel  are  $200  porcelain  bathtubs  and  a  charcoal 
broiler  that  cost  $198.  That  broiler  doesn’t  seem  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  rations  provided  for  enlisted  men. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Four  men  were  killed  and  four  injured  at 
Whipple,  Ohio,  May  31,  by  a  premature  explosion  of 

dynamite  used  in  shooting  an  oil  well . May  31, 

strikers  in  St.  I,ouis  attempted  to  blow  up  with  dynamite 
a  crowded  car  on  which  were  38  newly-arrived  non-unioj? 
men,  a  sergeant  and  12  policemen,  a  motorman,  conductor, 
and  the  conductor’s  wife.  More  than  20  pounds  of  dyna¬ 
mite  were  used,  tearing  a  great  hole  in  the  street,  but 
though  the  car  flooring  was  forced  up,  and  every  window 
shattered,  no  one  was  killed.  Up  to  June  1,  these  riots 
resulted  in  four  people  being  killed  and  68  wounded.  June 
4,  two  women  were  beaten  by  the  mob,  most  of  their 
clothes  being  torn  off,  because  they  had  ridden  in  the 
boycotted  cars.  The  women  of  the  city  have  sent  an 
appeal  to  Governor  Stevens,  asking  that  they  be  afforded 
protection  against  the  mob,  and  the  citizens  have  asked 

for  the  militia . May  31,  six  persons  were  killed 

by  a  dynamite  explosion  in  a  house  near  Forest  Junction, 

Wis . Three  men  were  killed  by  lightning  May 

3i,  at  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  while  working  in  the  cabin  of  a 

new  boat . The  great  Calumet  and  Hecla  copper 

mine,  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  of  Michigan  had  been 
on  fire  for  a  week  June  2,  and  all  work  was  suspended. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  smother  the  persistent  fire  by 
flooding  the  mine  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  was  done 

under  similar  circumstances  12  years  ago . The 

cost  of  the  Spanish  War,  including  amount  expended  in 
the  Philippines  prior  to  August,  1898,  was  $338,000,000. 

.  .  .  .  The  officials  of  a  “diploma  mill”  in  Chicago  were 
arrested  June  4.  The  evidence  shows  that  they  had  been 
selling  law  and  medical  diplomas  for  from  $3  to  $200. 

.  .  .  .  The  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Health  has  de¬ 
clared  consumption  to  be  contagious,  and  has  adopted 

stringent  measures  to  prevent  its  spread . A 

large  lumber  plant  at  St.  Etienne  du  Saguenay,  Quebec, 
was  burned  June  5,  causing  a  loss  of  $400,000,  and  render¬ 
ing  40  families  homeless.  It  is  believed  that  some  lives 
were  lost. 

CONGRESS.— The  Subsidy  Civil  bill,  carrying  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $5,000,000  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  was 
passed  May  31 . June  1,  the  Anti-Trust  amend¬ 

ment  was  debated  in  the  House,  and  was  voted  down  by 
151  to  131,  lacking  38  of  the  necessary  two-thirds.  Sen¬ 
ator  Pettigrew  asked,  June  4,  for  an  immediate  recon¬ 
sideration  of  it,  but  on  objection,  this  went  over . 

Senator  Morgan  presented  a  resolution  favoring  the  abro¬ 
gation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty . June  5, 

the  Anti-Trust  bill  was  read  the  second  time  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  There  was 
a  storm  of  partisan  debate,  with  Senators  Hanna  of  Ohio, 
Pettigrew  of  South  Dakota,  and  Carter  of  Montana  as 
chief  figures.  Bitter  personalities  and  sensational  in¬ 
vectives  were  indulged  in.  In  the  House  there  was  a 
sharp  debate  over  the  report  of  the  conference  committee 
on  the  Military  Academy  bill,  which  was  again  referred 
to  conference.  The  Grout  bill  goes  over  to  the  next  ses¬ 
sion,  December  6  being  fixed  for  its  discussion . 

Congress  did  not  adjourn  June  6,  owing  to  a  deadlock 
over  the  Naval  bill. 

PHILIPPINES.— An  expedition  has  been  sent  in  pursuit 
of  a  band  of  insurgents  who  rushed  through  the  town  of 
San  Miguel  de  Mayomo,  killing  five  Americans  and  cap¬ 
turing  Capt.  Roberts  and  two  privates . It  is  re¬ 

ported  that  Major  March’s  troops  overtook  Aguinaldo's 
party  100  miles  northeast  of  Vigan,  killing  an  officer  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  rebel  leader,  whose  body  was  removed 

by  his  men . Volunteers  in  the  Philippines  will 

be  withdrawn  in  June,  1901,  and  a  force  of  40,000  regulars 
maintained  there.  It  is  believed  that  over  10,000  Filipinos 
have  been  killed  since  the  war  began. 

CUBA.— May  31,  it  was  announced  that  the  Postal  deficit 

is  about  $80,000 . The  third  and  last  bulletin 

on  the  Cuban  census  has  been  issued.  The  total  number 

of  adult  males  is  417,993 . W.  H.  Reeves,  former 

Deputy  Auditor,  was  arrested  in  Havana  June  1,  for  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  Neely  frauds . Complaints  are 

made  that  a  military  officer  on  Gen.  Ludlow’s  staff  has 
been  blackmailing  Cubans  extensively,  the  charge  being 
made  that  he  used  his  official  position  to  extort  money. 
The  specific  allegation  is  made  that  he  levied  tribute, 
said  to  amount  to  $4,000,  on  Havana  dairymen,  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  not  enforcing  the  military  order  requiring  them 
to  remove  cows  from  the  city  to  the  country. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. - The  City  of  Panama 

is  threatened  by  Colombian  rebels.  The  Machias  is  at 
Colon,  and  will  land  marines  if  necessary . Re¬ 

ports  from  China  show  that  the  Boxer  outbreak  is  as¬ 
suming  more  serious  proportions.  A  missionary  station 
has  been  burned  and  eight  Americans  are  reported  miss¬ 
ing.  Admiral  Kemplf,  commanding  the  United  States 
cruiser  Newark,  reported  June  5  that  fighting  had  com¬ 
menced,  and  that  he  had  landed  more  men.  The  State 
Department  is  in  a  quandary,  owing  to  the  pressure  put 
upon  it  by  churchmen  to  provide  adequate  protection  for 
American  missionaries.  The  American  policy  is  strongly 
against  concerted  action  with  the  other  powers,  but  no 
other  course  seems  open.  Troops  may  be  ordered  to 
China  from  the  Philippines . June  5,  Lord  Rob¬ 

erts  and  the  British  troops  entered  Pretoria.  A  sharp 
engagement  was  fought  outside  the  city  June  4,  which 
resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Boers,  who  re¬ 
treated  beyond  the  capital.  The  surrender  of  the  city  was 
unconditional.  It  is  said  that  President  Kruger  took 
$10,000,000  in  cash  with  him  to  Middleburg,  and  the  wife 
of  State  Secretary  Reitz  took  $750,000  in  bar  gold  to  Hol¬ 
land.  The  Boers  captured  a  battalion  of  Irish  Yeomanry 
at  Lindley,  the  prisonex-s  including  the  Earl  of  Leltx-im, 
the  Earl  of  Longford,  and  the  Earl  of  Ennismore. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Kansas  farmers  protest  against 
the  scheme  . of  a  New  York  newspaper  to  transport  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  of  the  idle  men  of  that  city  to  Kansas  to 
assist  in  saving  her  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The 
farmers  declai-e  that  they  do  not  want  men  schooled  in 
the  “eight-hour-a-day”  business,  nor  do  they  want  agita¬ 
tors  who  would  resort  to  strikes  in  harvest  fields.  Kan¬ 
sas  farmers  work  in  the  harvest  field  from  sunrise  to  sun¬ 
set,  and  often  into  the  night.  They  say  New  York’s  idle 


men  would  come  not  to  do  faithful  work,  but  to  plant 
the  seeds  of  discord. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  by  William  R. 
Shelby,  George  W.  Cass  and  others  of  Chicago,  owners 
of  1,000  acres  of  Kankakee  Valley  land,  near  Crown  Point, 
Ind.,  under  the  name  of  the  Lake  Agricultural  Company, 
to  build  an  immense  sugar  beet  factory  at  Shelby,  on  the 
Kankakee  River.  Stock  amounting  to  $300,000  has  all 
been  subscribed  and  men  are  busy  planting  hundreds  of 
aci'es  of  beets.  It  is  reported  that  Nelson  Morris,  of 
Chicago,  and  John  Brown,  of  Crown  Point,  who  own 
10,000  acres  each,  will  engage  in  beet-raising  also. 

June  4,  representatives  of  Pennsylvania  dairy  interests 
visited  Governor  Stone,  to  request  the  resignation  of  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  John  Hamilton,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Jason  Sexton  to  be  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner.  Master  W.  F.  Hill,  of  the  State  Grange,  said  it 
was  a  peculiar  fact  that  while  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  State  of  New  York  have  the  same  oleomargax'ine 
laws,  there  has  been  a  difference  in  the  administration. 
Statistics  show  that  in  the  past  year  11,000,000  pounds  of 
oleomargarine  had  been  sold  in  Pennsylvania,  as  against 
222,000  pounds  sold  in  New  York.  In  closing,  he  warned 
the  Governor  in  a  tone  that  was  almost  a  threat,  that  if 
there  is  not  a  change  in  affairs  very  shortly  there  will 
be  a  x-evolution  when  the  Legislatui'e  meets  next  year. 

The  National  Livestock  Association  is  urging  discrimi¬ 
natory  tariff  on  German  goods,  in  retaliation  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  Meat  bill.  Representative  Bailey,  of  Kansas,  has 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  asking  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent  duty  on  all  German  goods,  after  the  Meat  bill 
becomes  operative.  All  the  livestock  States  are  deeply 
interested  in  this  legislation. 

Reports  from  Kansas  state  that  both  the  Hessian  fly 
and  an  unfamiliar  insect,  said  to  be  some  form  of  plant 
louse,  are  damaging  wheat  severely. 

Belgian  hare  breedei's  have  organized  in  Kansas.  There 
are  18  charter  members,  with  300  hares,  valued  at  $5,000. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Wool-growers’  A.sso- 


Census  Taker  :  “  Have  you  a  mortgage  on  your  property  ?  ” 
Uncle  Sam  :  “  Well--er --I  believe  that  I  have  a  considerable 
incumbrance.”-  Philadelphia  Record. 


ciatioxx  was  held  at  The  Dalles  May  26.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  F. 
N.  Jones;  secretary,  F.  W.  Wilson;  treasurer,  D.  M. 
French.  A  number  of  new  members  were  admitted  to 
the  Association.  It  is  said  that  owing  to  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  during  the  past  year  the  Oregon  and  Washington 
fleeces  of  tnis  season’s  clip  are  exceptionally  fine  in 
quality. 

Summer  field  meetings  of  the  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society  are  being  arranged.  This  Society  stands  among 
those  i-eceiving  second  awards  for  exhibits  of  fruits  at 
the  Paxis  Exposition. 

A  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
tui'e  began  June  6  at  Lock  Haven,  with  100  delegates  in 
attendance. 

Prof.  Atkins,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  has 
had  the  sight  of  his  left  eye  destroyed  by  a  chemical  ex¬ 
plosion. 

AN  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  IN  CUBA. 

Cheap  Rations  for  Children. 

We  have  referred  several  times  to  the  industrial  home 
for  Cuban  orphan  children  which  was  established  at 
Matanzas,  Cuba,  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Hubbard.  The  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Hubbard  will  prove  interesting  to  many 
readers: 

When  you  want  to  take  care  of  a  large  number  of 
children  at  a  small  expense,  and  with  a  comparative¬ 
ly  small  amount  of  lalbor,  come  to  Cuba.  Here  they 
can  be  out  of  doom  with  bare  feet  every  day  in  the 
year,  can  sleep  with  wide-open  winkiows  almost  every 
night,  need  but  a  small  amount  of  clothing,  thrive  on 
two  simple  meals  a  day,  and  occasion  very  few  doc¬ 
tor  bills.  With  Government  help  in  the  way  of  ra¬ 
tions  and  some  other  supplies,  our  Industrial  Home 
has  been  established  and  has  cared  for  an  average 
of  44  children  for  14  months  at  a  cost  of  less  than 


$1,500.  The  chief  item  of  expense  is  rent.  So  many 
buildings  are  in  ruins  that  vacant  houses  in  good 
condition  are  very  scarce.  Rents  will  probably  re¬ 
main  high  till  the  Island  recovers  itself,  or  until 
American  enterprise  puts  up  its  own  buildings. 

The  rations  we  receive  are  rice,  black  beans,  bacon, 
salt,  condensed  milk,  flour,  fresh  beef  anti  canned 
soup.  In  addition  to  these  things  we  use  wheat, 
sweet  potatoes,  squash,  cabbage  and  fruit.  The 
wheat,  which  is  sent  to  us  from  New  York,  is  parched 
in  a  coffee-roaster,  ground  in  a  large  coffee  mill,  and 
makes  an  excellent  breakfast  dish,  better  suited  to 
the  tropics  than  oatmeal.  The  main  fruits  within  our 
reach  are  mangoes,  oranges,  bananas  and  guava  jelly 
— mangoes  cheap  and  delicious  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
Summer,  oranges  50  to  75  cents  a  hundred  from 
November  to  Felbruary,  bananas  four  to  eight  cents  a 
dozen,  and  guava  jelly  aJbout  seven  cents  a  pound  the 
year  around.  The  Government  beef  is  excellent,  but 
I  would  much  rather  have  the  money  that  the  beef 
costs  the  Government  than  the  beef  itself.  For  the 
two  months  of  July  and  August  last  year,  I  had  to 
buy  all  our  food  except  662  pounds  of  bread  and  aJbout 
$6  worth  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  We  used  almost  no 
meat,  and  the  children  did  remarkably  well  on  food 
that  cost  for  22  children  and  four  adults  only  $60.75 
for  the  two  months.  Before  we  received  beef  and 
bacon,  we  used  lard  and  olive  oil  to  balance  our  ra¬ 
tions.  I  have  tasted  butter  hardly  a  dozen  times  in 
as  many  months,  and  I  don’t  miss  it  here;  condensed 
milk  takes  its  place  to  some  extent.  The  cost  of  pro¬ 
visions,  when  we  have  to  buy  them,  is  about  as  fol  ¬ 
lows,  per  25  pounds,  prices  in  Spanish  silver:  Ride, 
90  cents;  marrow  beans,  $1.50;  black  beans,  $1;  bread, 
$1.25;  brown  sugar,  $1;  salt,  38  cents;  lard,  $2.50; 
olive  oil,  $3;  sweet  potatoes,  25  cents,  and  Irish  pota¬ 
toes,  60  cents.  We  have  three  kinds  of  money  in  use 
here:  American  money,  Spanish  gold  and  Spanish 
silver.  An  American  dollar  is  equal  to  about  $1.09 
Spanish  gold,  or  $1.30  Spanish  Silver.  Retail  prices 
are  in  Spanish  silver,  wholesale  prices  usually  in 
Spanish  gold,  and  Government  transactions  in  Amer¬ 
ican  money.  Here  is  a  problem  for  some  of  the 
youngsters.  The  price  cf  my  railroad  ticket  was  $5.86 
Spanish  gold.  I  gave  the  agent  a  $10  bill,  American 
money,  and  he  gave  me  back  my  change  in  Spanish 
silver.  How  much  did  he  give  me?  Such  complica¬ 
tions  in  making  change  are  common.  I  buy  25  pounds 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  give  the  grocer  a  $1  bill,  and 
he  gives  me  back  $1.05. 

Our  90  Brown  Leghorn  hens  have  been  on  Cuban 
soil  for  three  weeks.  They  had  a  long  journey,  and 
were  quite  droopy  for  some  days.  From  one  egg  the 
first  day,  they  have  gradually  increased  to  about  two 
dozen  a  day.  It  takes  time  for  them  to  recover  and 
get  accustomed  to  the  climate.  The  price  of  fresh 
eggs  here  now  is  30  cents  a  dozen.  That  ought  to  be 
an  inducement  to  an  enterprising  hen.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  know  of  a  correspondence  school  that 
teaches  natural  history  and  makes  a  specialty  of 
fleas.  Mr.  Flea  and  I  have  been  closely  associated 
since  I  came  to  CUba.  In  some  respects  I  know  him 
well,  but  there  are  still  many  secrets  in  his  life  of 
which  I  am  painfully  ignorant.  How  rapidly  does  he 
multiply?  How  many  of  his  family  must  be  slaugh¬ 
tered  in  order  to  make  any  perceptible  thinning  out 
of  his  ranks?  Could  he  be  induced  under  any  condi¬ 
tions  to  make  a  change  in  his  bill  of  fare?  When 
you  are  tired  of  his  company,  is  there  any  way  of 
showing  him  the  door?  When  you  meet  him  on  the 
street,  or  in  the  market-place,  is  it  of  any  use  to  turn 
to  him  the  cold  Shoulder,  or  does  he  especially  enjoy 
a  cold  lunch?  I  think  I  can  understand  the  feelings 
of  the  experienced  missionary  who,  when  asked  by  a 
young  theological  student  what  he  considered  the 
greatest  trial  of  the  foreign  missionary’s  life,  an¬ 
swered  unhesitatingly,  “Fleas.”  They  told  me  in 
Japan  that  the  fleas  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  on  the 
coast  waiting  for  each  fresh  foreigner  to  land.  I 
lived  in  the  interior,  and  I  can  testify  that  some  of 
the  most  bloodthirsty  or  the  Japanese  fleas  were  not 
drawn  up  in  a  line  on  the  coast.  There  is  a  chance 
for  some  one  to  win  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  many 
foreign  missionaries,  and  of  some  other  people,  by 
telling  us  how  we  can  keep  clear  of  these  troublesome 
little  fellows. 

The  next  time  our  friend  in  Brevities  goes  planting 
corn  let  him  take  warm  water,  pour  that  over  his  corn 
to  warm  it,  then  take  his  warm  tar  and  mix;  after  that 
dry  Paris-green  (for  mice,  if  they  are  troublesome),  and 
ashes.  a.  p. 

Long  Island. 

Sea  Farming.— A  reader  on  Cape  Cod  sends  us  this 
statement:  “There  are  only  four  horses  In  this  part  of 
town.  I  keep  hens  and  cows,  and  go  fishing.”  That 
will  be  strange  reading  for  some  of  the  western  farmers, 
who  cultivate  wide  tracts  of  land  and  count  their  stock 
by  the  hundred.  “Hen,  cows  and  Ashing!”  That  will 
seem  like  small  business,  and  yet  there  is  a  good  living  at 
it.  The  “fishing”  probably  refers  to  work  on  the  cod 
or  mackerel  fleets,  which  are  busy  during  the  Summer. 
It  is  such  farming  which,  in  the  past,  earned  a  good 
shai-e  of  the  money  which  was  sent  West  to  develop 
that  country. 
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f  Woman  and  Home  ] 

******** . - 

From  Day  to  Day 


I've  seed  the  apes  ’n’  the  Poler  bears, 

’N’  elaphints  in  the  Zoo; 

I've  seed  nigh  all  the  cur'ous  things 
That  I  intentioned  to; 

I’ve  hed  a  master  time  ’n’  hain't 
No  reason  to  complain, 

But  somer  ’r  ruther  my  feelin’s  turn 
T’wards  Dorothy  down  in  Maine. 

It’s  circus  day  all  days  in  York, 

’Ith  Fort’  o'  July  atop; 

A  feller’s  dragged  this  way  ’n’  that, 

’N’  don’t  know  where  to  stop; 

It’s  one  continual  scoot  ’n’  skip, 

’N’  one  continual  train, 

But  Maine’s  a  nation  long  way  off, 

’N’  Dorothy’s  down  in  Maine. 

I  know  jes’  how  the  moonshine  lays 
On  every  teentiest  speck 
Of  all  the  blossomed  trees  that  ketch 
The  wind  from  the  Kennebec; 

I  know  jes’  how  the  swamp-frogs  chirp 
To-night  acrost  the  lane, 

’N’  know  jes’  how  ’n’  where  I’d  find 
My  Dorothy  down  in  Maine. 

She’s  settin’  out  on  the  front-door  porch 
'Ith  the  moonshine  in  her  hair, 

’N’  looks — good  Lord!  what  a  fool  1  am, 
Bein’  here  when  I  might  be  there; 

I’ll  take  the  speediest  keers  there  is, 

(  N’  I  hope  they’ll  run  like  Cain!) 

’N’  never  stop  till  I’m  back  beside 
Dear  Dorothy  down  in  Maine! 

— Lippincott’s  Magazine. 

* 

An  86-year-old  farmer  in  Ohio  recently 
married  a  woman  of  88,  after  a  court¬ 
ship  of  71  years.  No  one  under  the  dis¬ 
creet  age  of  60  was  invited  to  attend  the 
wedding.  Just  why  their  courtship  was 
so  prolonged  is  not  explained,  since,  ap¬ 
parently,  neither  married  previously, 
but  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  now  know  their  own  minds. 

* 

One  of  the  little  economies  taught  by 
instructors  in  dressmaking  is  that  of 
using  ordinary  thread  to  fill  the  shuttle, 
when  doing  machine  stitching  in  silk. 
When  a  garment  is  profusely  trimmed 
with  machine  stitching,  in  accordance 
with  the  style  of  the  last  few  months, 
this  makes  a  great  saving  in  the  amount 
of  silk  used,  and  the  cotton  thread  does 
not  show  in  the  stitching. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  asks  how  to  make 
a  cold  dish  of  cornstarch  and  strawber¬ 
ries.  We  imagine  she  refers  to  straw¬ 
berry  flummery.  One  quart  of  berries 
will  make  sufficient  for  six  people.  Hull 
and  cut  each  berry  in  half  with  a  silver 
knife  or  spoon;  cook  to  a  sirup  one  pint 
of  water,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  and  one 
tables poonful  of  lemon  juice;  as  soon  as 
boiling  add  three  level  tablespoonfuls  of 
cornstarch  dissolved  in  one-half  cupful 
of  cold  water,  and  stir  until  thick  and 
smooth;  add  the  berries,  set  over  boiling 
water,  and  cook  10  minutes.  Turn  into 
a  dish,  and  serve  cold,  with  cream. 

* 

A  oueat  many  fashionable  frocks  now 
show  a  Marie  Antoinette  fichu,  which 
gives  a  charming  finish  to  a  plain  gown. 
It  is  quite  expensive  to  buy  readymade, 
but  may  be  made  cheaply,  the  materials 
suitable  being  washing  net  (Brussels  or 
point  d’espiiit)  or  some  fine  muslin,  such 
as  Persian  lawn  or  batiste.  Cut  a  strip 
six  inches  wide,  and  about  1%  yard  long, 
hem  very  narrowly  on  each  side,  and 
fold  into  lengthwise  pleats.  Edge  one 
side  with  two  lace  frills,  one  above  the 
other.  When  wearing,  pin  to  the  back 
of  the  dress  waist  at  the  neck,  in  a 
slightly  V  shape,  draw  the  two  ends 
over  the  shoulders  to  the  waist  in  front, 
and  fasten  with  a  brooch  or  buckle. 
Such  a  fichu,  made  of  fine  muslin,  and 
trimmed  with  frills  of  the  same  instead 
of  lace,  is  the  very  thing  for  some  ven¬ 
erable  grandmother,  especially  if  she 
wears  a  white  cap.  Caps  are  out  of 
vogue  in  this  country,  but  we  love  to 
see  an  old  lady  wearing  one,  and  we 
think  many  do  not  realize  how  becoming 
is  such  a  frame  for  aged  features. 


In  the  Middle  West  a  stern  parent  re¬ 
cently  took  out  an  injunction  to  prevent 
his  son — not,  apparently,  a  particularly 
young  man — from  marrying  a  widow 
with  four  children.  Another  judicial 
authority  however,  dissolved  the  in¬ 
junction,  and  the  marriage  was  per¬ 
formed  without  further  interference. 
The  idea  of  government  by  injunction 
seems  distinctly  odd,  as  applied  to  such 
cases.  In  another  western  State,  an  in¬ 
junction  was  obtained  to  prevent  an  un¬ 
popular  suitor  from  calling  upon  a 
young  woman,  which  suggests  that  the 
family  harmony  was  more  than  a  little 
out  of  joint.  In  spite  of  these  cases, 
however,  we  have  no  fear  that  the  aver¬ 
age  American  household  will  acquire  the 
habit  of  calling  for  injunctions  to  main¬ 
tain  parental  authority. 

* 

One  wise  man  says  that  there  is  no 
harm  in  saying  what  we  think,  so  long 
as  we  are  careful  only  to  think  what  we 
ought  to  say.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
wisdom  in  that.  We  all  know  candid 
people  who  pride  themselves  on  speak¬ 
ing  their  minds,  apparently,  because 
they  never  give  a  kindly  or  charitable 
opinion.  We  don’t  like  the  sugary-sweet 
woman  who  always  prophecies  smooth 
things,  but  she  is  less  disagreeable  than 
the  over-candid  friend  who,  apparently, 
on'ly  meets  us  to  tell  us  that  our  bonnet 
is  ugly  or  our  complexion  the  worse  for 
wear.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  young  girl 
to  get  into  the  way  of  criticising  every¬ 
one  she  meets,  and  expressing  her  criti¬ 
cism  frankly,  without,  apparently,  think¬ 
ing  of  the  little  slow-healing  wounds 
left  by  her  sharp  tongue.  We  all  re¬ 
quire  kindly  charity  for  our  own  mis¬ 
doings,  and  may  well  exercise  the  same 
virtue  towards  others. 

* 

Bicyci.ing  in  Africa  is  not  without  its 
disadvantages,  as  the  following  experi¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Lloyd,  an  English 
missionary,  shows: 

One  fine  morning  Mr.  Lloyd  started  on 
his  wheel  for  a  village  a  few  miles  from 
the  mission  station.  He  took  the  main 
road  to  Uganda,  which  was  a  good 
thoroughfare  about  five  feet  wide.  After 
climbing  a  long  hill  he  came  to  the  descent 
on  the  other  side,  a  long,  gentle  slope, 
where  he  knew  the  road  was  smooth.  Up 
went  his  feet  to  the  coasters,  and  away  he 
fiew  down  the  hill,  going  faster  every  min¬ 
ute.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  hill  was  a 
turn.  On  approaching  this,  he  again  put 
his  feet  to  the  pedals.  As  he  rounded  the 
curve  a  terrible  sight  burst  upon  him.  In 
the  middle  of  the  narrow  path  lay  a  full- 
grown  lion,  its  head  down  upon  its  paws, 
facing  up  the  hill.  Mr  Lloyd  could  not 
stop,  or  if  he  did  stop,  it  would  be  in  the 
very  jaws  of  the  king  of  the  forest.  To 
the  left  was  a  wall  of  rock  twenty  feet 
high,  and  to  the  right  a  steep  embankment, 
with  the  river  a  hundred  feet  below.  Es¬ 
cape  seemed  impossible.  Suddenly  he  re¬ 
membered  that  the  wild  men  he  had  met 
were  always  afraid  of  his  bicycle.  Per¬ 
haps  a  wild  beast  might  be  affected  in  the 
same  way.  Therefore  he  did  the  only  thing 
he  could  do.  Releasing  his  check  on  the 
wheel,  ringing  his  bell,  and  shouting  with 
all  the  power  of  his  lungs,  he  forced  the 
bicycle  at  its  best  speed  directly  toward 
the  eoucliant  lion.  The  beast  raised  its 
head.  Then,  seeing  this  unearthly  crea¬ 
ture,  with  so  strange  a  voice,  rushing  fear¬ 
lessly  upon  it,  it  gave  a  blood-curdling 
yelp,  and  sprang  to  one  side  just  as  the 
rider  flew  past. 


A  Bull’s  Head  Breakfast. 

Recent  mention  in  TriE  R.  N.-Y.  of  the 
monster  stew  called  “burgoo,”  used  at 
western  public  feasts,  reminds  me  of  the 
peculiar  treat  given  the  members  of  the 
American  Horticultural  Society  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1888.  There  were  about  100  of 
us  from  the  East,  whom  the  Califor¬ 
nians,  in  their  characteristic  generous 
style,  were  escorting  about  the  State 
and  entertaining  in  the  most  luxurious 
fashion.  When  in  San  Francisco  for  a 
day  or  so,  we  were  invited  to  partake  of 


a  bull’s  head  breakfast  at  San  Rafael, 
through  th?  generosity  of  Mr.  Coleman, 
the  great  fruit  canner.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
Mexican  feast.  It  is  prepared  in  this 
way:  A  large  hole  is  dug  in  the  earth 
and  a  fire  built  in  it,  stones  being  mixed 
with  the  wood,  and  a  mass  of  coals, 
ashes  and  hot  stones  thus  secured.  The 
heads  of  cattle,  having  been  first  skin¬ 
ned,  are  wrapped  in  several  folds  of  wet 
burlap  and  laid  upon  the  embers  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  and  covered  with 
earth.  This  is  done  the  evening  before 
the  breakfast  is  to  be  eaten.  When  the 
heads  have  thus  lain  over  night,  they 
are  taken  out,  unwrapped,  and  the  meat, 
brains  and  tongue  separated  from  the 
bones  and  put  into  a  huge  kettle  hung 
on  a  pole,  or  tripoo,  over  a  fire,  and  a 
little  water  added.  Into  this  is  put  to¬ 
matoes,  onions,  salt  and  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  chopped  cayenne  peppers;  and 
the  whole  cooked  without  much  stirring. 
The  breakfast  Is  then  ready,  and  is  to  be 
eaten  out-of-doors,  without  any  table, 
dishes,  or  other  conveniences  than  those 
most  handily  mafie  from  pieces  of  wood 
with  pocket  knives.  Coffee,  tamales  and 
frijoles  are  also  supplied.  This  is  the 
true  and  characteristic  bull’s  head 
breakfast.  Ours  was  considerably  modi¬ 
fied  for  the  occasion  and  the  tenderfoot 
company. 

We  left  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  at  an  early  hour,  took  a  steamer 
that  had  been  chartered  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  had  a  delightful  ride  across 
the  bay  to  where  a  special  train  was  in 
waiting  to  carry  us  to  San  Rafael.  There 
we  were  met  by  carriages  and  driven 
about  the  beautiful  parks  and  village 
suburbs,  and  were  to  have  eaten  the 
steaming,  peppery  breakfast  in  a  grove, 
but  it  rained.  Yes,  it  rained — for  it  was 
Winter — and  the  outdoor  treat  was  cut 
short.  We  had  to  go  to  a  hotel,  and 
there  the  breakfast  was  served  on  a 
table,  with  no  cloth  on  it,  however,  but 
with  dishes  and  a  few  other  table  ac¬ 
companiments.  The  pepper  had  been 
somewhat  spared  in  the  makeup  of  the 
main  dish,  and  this  tempered  it  materi¬ 
ally.  But  it  was  red  enough  and  hot 
enough  to  have  suited  almost  any  rea¬ 
sonable  Mexican,  most  of  us  thought. 
Although  I  can  eat,  and  have  eaten,  al¬ 
most  every  edible  dish,  from  sourkraut 
to  fried  prairie  dogs,  this  was  too  pep¬ 
pery  for  my  taste.  Otherwise,  it  was 
well-flavored  and  satisfying. 

lr.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


A  Fireplace  Cupboard. 

The  days  of  usefulness  of  the  mam¬ 
moth  fireplaces  in  kitchen  or  dining 
room  are  supposed  to  be  past,  and  in 
many  old  houses  they  have  been  bricked 
up,  or  rest  in  dust  and  ashes,  practically 
buried  from  sight,  excepting  as  the  more 
or  less  dilapidated  fireboard  serves  as  a 
silent  reminder  of  former  brighter  days. 
Right  here,  I  fancy  some  aesthetic  soul 
says,  “Remove  the  ancient  fireboard. 


kindle  a  fire  in  the  old  fireplace,  and  be 
in  the  fashion  for  once.”  It  is  needless 
to  remind  such,  that  most  of  these  old 
fireplaces  are  burnt  out,  so  as  to  render 
them  unsafe,  and  that  they  were  often 
hopeless  smokers,  beyond  reform,  even 
in  their  best  days.  In  fact,  in  the  olden 
time,  everything  in  the  room  was  gen¬ 
erally  cured,  ceiling,  walls,  dried  beef, 
apples,  and  hams,  even  to  the  grand¬ 
mother.  The  olden  style  fireplaces  were 
useful,  if  not  comfortable  or  ornamental, 
while  the  ornamental  is  the  chief  end  of 
the  modern  fireplace.  Modern  ingenuity 
has  discovered  a  better  use  for  the  old 
fireplace  than  to  bury  it,  which  does 
away  with  the  ancient  eyesore,  the  bat¬ 
tered  fireboard  to  mark  or  conceal  its 
resting  place.  Transfer  that  relic  to  the 
bonfire,  then  clean  and  scrape  out  the 
old  fireplace,  taking  out  the  worn  and 
broken  bricks  at  the  back  and  bottom. 
A  piece  ot  zinc  or  sheet  iron  should  be 
fitted  into  the  top  above  the  stove  frame, 
making  it  as  tight  as  possible,  so  that  no 
soot  or  dirt  from  the  chimney  can  rattle 
down.  If  such  a  thing  should  happen, 
the  cover  can  be  removed,  cleaned  and 
put  back  in  its  place.  Fit  a  board  floor 
into  the  bottom  and  whitewash  the  back 
and  sides  so  that  it  will  be  clean  and 
sweet.  The  face  stones  look  nicer 
painted  red  or  terra-cotta. 

By  nailing  cleats  firmly  to  the  sides, 
two  or  more  shelves  may  be  fitted  in, 
and  you  have  one  of  the  handiest  closets 
imaginable  for  kitchen  utensils,  china, 
hats,  boots,  or  shoes,  coal  hods,  or  other 
useful  and  necessary  articles.  A  small 
fireplace  might  be  fitted  up  for  geolog- 
dcal  specimens,  children’s  toys,  etc.  The 
front  may  be  finished  with  a  rod  and 
curtain  arrangement,  but  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  frame  it  on  both  sides, 
and  hang  a  door  in  the  middle.  This 
closes  it  tighter  than  a  curtain,  and 
keeps  out  dust.  The  woodwork  may  be 
painted,  but  it  will  look  much  better 
papered  like  the  room,  leaving  a  margin 
as  wide  as  a  doorcasing  on  either  side 
of  the  door.  This  fireplace  closet  will 
be  found  wonderfully  convenient,  and 
make  the  room  look  much  nicer,  than 
an  ill-fitting  fireboard,  yawning  at  either 
top  or  bottom,  as  those  old  wooden  fire- 
boards  invariably  will,  as  they  shrink  or 
swell  according  to  the  weather. 

ALICE  E.  PINNEY. 


So  remarkably  preverse  is  the  nature 
of  man  that  he  despises  those  that  court 
him,  and  admires  whoever  will  not  bend 
before  him. — Thucydides. 

I  would  establish  but  one  great  gen¬ 
eral  rule  in  conversation,  which  is  this, 
that  men  should  not  talk  to  please  them¬ 
selves,  but  those  that  hear  them.  This 
would  make  them  consider  whether 
what  they  speak  be  worth  hearing; 
Whether  there  be  either  wit  or  sense  in 
what  they  are  about  to  say;  and  Whether 
it  be  adapted  to  the  time  when,  the  place 
where,  and  the  person  to  whom,  it  is 
spoken . — 'Steele. 
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HE  theorist  and  the  advertising-  expert 
may  proclaim  the  merits  of  ready- 
mixed  paints,  but  the  practical  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  men  behind  the  brush  proves 
that  the  most  durable  and  eco¬ 
nomical  paint  material  is  Pure 
White  Lead.  The  brands  named 
in  margin  can  be  depended  upon 
for  purity  and  carefulness  in 
manufacture. 

For  colors  use  National  Lead  Com- 
^  pany’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col¬ 

ors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and 
showing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled 
“Uncle  Sam’s  Experience  With  Paints”  for¬ 
warded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  Street,  New  York. 
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A  South  Bromfield  Cyrano. 

Part  I. 

The  people  of  South  Bromfield  won¬ 
dered  how  Mliss  Martha  Wren  managed 
to  retain  her  youthful  looks. 

“  ’Tain’t  that  she’s  so  handsome,”  one 
oracle  of  the  village  store  explained, 
“but  she  just  looks  so  happy.  Every¬ 
thing  about  her,  from  those  little  curls 
on  ner  forehead  to  her  pink  cheeks  and 
her  blue  eyes — especially  her  eyes — 
seems  tr  be  sayin’,  ‘What  a  happy  place 
tbis  world  is  to  be  in!’  ” 

Mrs.  Melinda  Holt,  Martha’s  aunt, 
thought  her  niece  owed  her  good  looks 
to  the  fact  that  she  spent  so  much  of 
her  time  working  in  her  garuen.  This 
garden  was  the  pride  of  South  Brom¬ 
field,  and  every  stranger  was  taken  to 
visit  it.  Decorative  supplies  were  drawn 
irom  it  whenever  church  festivals  oc¬ 
curred;  its  roses  were  gathered  for  the 
brides,  and  its  sweetest  blooms  were 
placed  within  the  hands  of  the  dead. 
Not  only  were  all  the  flowers  of  the  field 
found  there,  but  homely  herbs,  season¬ 
ings  for  soups,  and  savory,  succulent  in¬ 
gredients  for  salads  likewise  flourished. 

“Martha  ain’t  only  worked  out  her 
own  salvation  in  that  there  garden,” 
said  Aunt  Melinda,  “'but  a  good  many 
other  folks’,  too.  Her  liver  medicine  has 
helped  more  people  than  I  could  count 
up  to  take  a  cheerful  view  of  life.  I 
wouldn’t  ever  accuse  Providence  of  send 
in’  liver  complaint  to  anybody,  although 
it  seems  natural  for  dark-complected, 
spare  people  to  have  it.  But  it  does 
seem  as  if  it  was  providential  that  as 
long  as  people  was  bound  to  have  it 
there  should  be  them  simple  herbs  to 
cure  it.  Then  them  hop-bitters  of 
Martha’s  just  built  Mary  Powers  right 
up  when  she  got  so  spindling  after  that 
quarrel  with  her  beau,  when  he  went  off 
out  West.  There’s  nothin’  like  them  for 
chirkin’  up  folks  that’s  been  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  love,  and  it  cleans  out  the  system 
just  beautifully.  There’s  been  a  good 
deal  of  marryin’  and  givin’  in  marriage, 
too,  here  in  South  Bromfield  lately,  and 
that’s  made  a  big  demand  for  Martha’s 
hop-yeast.  You  see,  these  young  girls 
can  write  essays  and  make  lace  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  but  when  it  comes  to  makin’ 
bread  they  don’t  know  much  about  it. 
So  Martha’s  yeast  has  kept  more  than 
one  family  from  partin’  in  sunder.  Some¬ 
how  1  never  can  help  but  believin’  more 
■in  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and 
foreordination  when  I  think  of  that 
yeast,  for  I  don’t  care  who  the  woman 
is,  she  just  seems  to  oe  foreordained  to 
make  good  bread  when  she  uses  it.  Yes, 
Martha’s  garden  has  done  her  and  lots 
of  other  folks  good.” 

Aunt  Melinda’s  reasoning  was  partly 
true,  but  tnere  was  a  hidden  spring  of 
happiness  in  Marina  Wren’s  life  of 
which  no  one,  unless  it  was  Henry  Graf¬ 
ton,,  knew. 

Little  did  South  Bromfield  or  Aunt 
Melinda  guess  that  the  swaying  lilies, 
the  luscious  roses,  the  fragrant  violets, 
were  to  Martha  a  visible  testimonial  of 
the  love  which  had  once  been  hers.  For 
bad  sue  not  been  compared  by  her  dead 
lover  to  the  beautiful  things  which  grew 
therer  We  listen  to  our  own  love-story 
over  again  in  the  pleading  notes  of 
Schubert’s  Serenade;  we  see  it  glowing 
from  the  painted  canvas;  it  is  personi¬ 
fied  in  the  sculptured  Venus;  and  shall 
love  not  speak  to  us  from  a  dear  old- 
fashioned  garden? 

So  each  year  as  the  tender  green  crept 
over  bush  and  tree  Martha  sowed  and 
weeded  and  as  each  plant  put  form 
again  its  buds  and  fruit  she  lived  her 
past  over  again  and  looked  forward  to 
tne  springtime  of  eternity,  when  her 
love  should  blossom  anew.  And  content 
and  happiness  shone  from  her  eyes,  be¬ 
cause  love  had  not  passed  her  by,  as  it 
does  some  women,  but  had  given  that  to 
her  which  is  every  woman’s  birthright — 
to  be  deeply  loved  by  some  man. 

Just  how  much  of  her  content  she 
owed  to  her  friendship  with  Henry  Graf¬ 


ton  she  hardly  realized.  He  was  a  dis¬ 
tant  cousin  of  hers,  and  they  had  always 
known  one  another;  but  from  the  day 
on  which  he  had  carried  in  the  dead 
body  of  her  lover,  Emmett  Borden, 
where  it  had  been  thrown  at  her  door 
by  the  maddened,  infuriated  horses,  he 
had  seemed  to  come  in  as  a  part  of  her 
life. 

They  had  found  upon  Emmett’s  breast 
a  letter  addressed  to  her,  and  Henry 
knew  what  no  one  else  in  South  Brom- 
fysld  did,  that  Emmett’s  courtship  of  her 
had  been  through  the  medium  of  these 
letters.  Just  why  he  should  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  her  when  he  passed  her  door  and 
saw  her  nearly  every  day,  the  villagers 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  understand; 
but  Martha  thought  she  knew. 

“He  wasn’t  one  who  could  express 
himself  in  talking  with  you,”  she  ten¬ 
derly  thought;  “and  knowing  how  much 
store  I  set  on  people  who  had  brains,  he 
wrote  out  his  beautiful  thoughts  to  me 
in  letters.  People  who  used  to  think  he 
was  dull  and  stupid  wouldn’t  ever  think 
so  if  they  could  just  read  those  letters.” 

It  was  strange,  she  thought,  how  much 
alike  Henry  and  Emmett  were  in  some 
o l  their  ideas.  Once  Emmetjt  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  her: 

“Do  you  know,  Martha,  that  I  always 
think  of  some  of  those  sweet-smelling 
things  in  the  garden  in  connection  with 
you?  The  kind  you  can’t  see,  and  they 
don’t  have  any  gay  blossoms,  but  you 
always  know  they’re  there  by  that  sweet 
smell.  It’s  sort  of  quieting  and  sooth¬ 
ing,  ana  don  t  stick  itself  in  your  way 
to  be  said  nice  things  to,  but  just  creeps 
in  in  that  still  way  to  make  everything 
around  sweeter.” 

And  here  was  Henry,  who,  when  she 
gathered  him  a  bouquet  each  morning 
for  his  old  office-desk  (he  was  a  printer, 
and  editor  of  the  town  paper),  would  al¬ 
ways  say,  when  asked  for  his  choice  of 
flowers: 

“Oh,  I  don’t  care;  only  put  in  some 
mignonette.  When  I’m  workin’  where  I 
can’t  see  them  I  can  smell  that,  and 
somehow  it  always  seems  just  like  you.” 
—Woman’s  Home  Companion. 


Pioneer  Experiences. 

One  of  the  creature  comforts  of  the 
East  which  the  old  settlers  missed  was 
the  good  cider  vinegar,  to  which  they 
had  always  been  accustomed.  When  ap¬ 
ple  orchards  must  be  raised  before  the 
material  for  cider  vinegar  is  available, 
quite  an  interval  must  come  in.  Cur¬ 
rant  bushes  were  the  hardiest,  and 
quickest  to  bring  into  plentiful  bearing. 
The  juice  <  f  the  red  currant,  reduced 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  soft  water, 
put  in  a  suitable  vessel  and  set  in  a 
warm  place,  was  left  to  make.  A  piece 
of  brown  paper  was  spread  with  mo¬ 
lasses  and  put  in  to  supply  the  place  of 
“mother,”  the  whole  being  sweetened 
with  molasses,  and  although  the  vinegar 
that  resulted  from  this  mixture  was 
rather  thin  and  lacked  body,  it  made 
very  respectable  vinegar,  more  whole¬ 
some  than  some  of  the  modern  com¬ 
pounds  for  sale  under  that  name.  One 
painstaking  old  lady  had  a  small  vine¬ 
gar  factory  of  her  own.  The  plant  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  large-sized  jugs.  Into  one 
sbe  put  aJll  the  rinsings  of  the  dishes 
that  had  been  used  to  hold  syrup,  mo¬ 
lasses,  or  other  sweet  things,  the  cold 
tea  left  in  the  teapok,  and  any  other 
vinegar-making  material  that  came  in 
her  way.  As  this  accumulated  and  be¬ 
came  fit  for  use  she  drew  off  the  top  and 
stored  at  in  the  second  jug,  from  which 
she  drew  her  supplies  for  table  use.  In 
this  way  she  always  had  on  hand  a  fine 
article  of  vinegar. 

Pie  plan,  was  a  boon  to  the  pie-loving 
settlers.  Quickly  "aired,  it  asked  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  generous  soil  but  to  be  set 
out.  The  only  care  it  required  was  to  be 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best — Adv. 


lightly  covered  during  the  Winter 
months,  and  it  was  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  vege.aDle  of  the  garden,  and  most 
cooks  will  say  that  the  hardy,  small¬ 
stemmed  pie  plant  of  that  day  exceeded 
in  flavor  any  of  the  mammoth  varieties 
whic..  have  since  been  introduced  to  the 
public.  Wild  plums,  grapes  and  crab 
apples  were  among  the  resources  for 
sauce,  and  satisfied  a  natural  craving 
for  a  variety  of  food.  aunt  racket,. 


Cucumber  Pickles. 

I  haa  to  run  over  to  Mrs.  Grey’s  on 
an  errand,  and  met  her  at  her  door 
going  in  with  a  basketful  of  small  cu¬ 
cumbers. 

“Pickles?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  put  up 
many.  I  don’t  think  they  are  very 
wholesome  things,  but  I  think  mine  are 
as  little  injurious  as  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  De.” 

“I  don’t  suppose  you  put  in  much 
spice?” 

“None  whatever,  and  somehow  they 
are  the  sourest  pickles  I  ever  saw,  so 
one  doesn’t  need  to  eat  so  much,  you 
see.” 

(She  washed  the  little  cucumbers,  rub¬ 
bing  off  the  prickly  points.  “You  know, 
of  course,  that  it  is  necessary  to  leave 
the  stems  on  and  not  break  out  a  piece 
of  toe  cucumber,  as  you  are  likely  to  do 
if  you  pull  them  off  the  vines.  I  use 
a  knlife  or  scissors,  and  cut  the  stem 
half  an  inch  long  or  so.”  She  had  a 
two-quart  glass  jar,  and  in  this  she 
packed  the  cucumbers.  When  it  was 
full  she  put  a  large  spoonful  of  salt  on 
top,  shaking  it  down,  filled  the  jar  with 
coal  water,  put  the  cover  on,  and  set  it 
away.  “I  leave  it  in  the  brine  24  hours, 
then  pour  it  out,  rinse  the  cucumbers, 
and  fill  the  jar  with  cold  vinegar,  screw 
the  top  on  tight,  and  put  down  cellar.” 

'  Well,”  I  said,  “is  that  a!ll?” 

'  Yes,  except  that  in  October  or  No¬ 
vember,  when  the  vinegar  looks  white, 
I  pour  out  a  little  and  replace  it  with 
fresh.” 

“That  is  the  easiest  way  to  make 
pickles  I  ever  heard  of,”  I  said. 

“And  they  are  good,”  she  assured  me, 
“only  extremely  sour.” 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


With  the  Procession. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to 
join 

The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall 
take 

Ills  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and 
soothed 

By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy 
grave, 

Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his 
couch 

About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant 
dreams.  — Thanatopsis. 

We  can  do  more  good  by  being  good 
than  in  any  other  way. — Hill. 

Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the 
public  for  being  eminent.— Swift. 

No  matter  what  his  rank  or  position 
may  be,  the  lover  of  books  is  the  richest 
and  happiest  of  the  children  of  men. — 
Langford. 

It  is  not  for  you  to  look  ait  your  neigh¬ 
bor  and  to  assume  mat  he  is  more  favor  ¬ 
ed  by  fate  than  you.  You  can  judge  of 
no  man’s  life  until  you  have  lived  it. 
You  cannot  estimate  the  weight  of  hi3 
burdens  until  you  know  the  exact 
amount  of  his  sitrength.  While  his  pack 
may  appear  to  you  to  be  very  light  com¬ 
pared  with  your  own,  yet  his  back  may 
be  weak  and  sore  where  yours  is  whole. 
— Credit  Lost. 
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Art  Squares  and  Draperies  in  their  realeolors, 
both  free.  Expressage  paid  on  clothing- 
freight  paid  on  carpets;  also  lining  furnished 
free,  and  sewing  free.  Address  this  way  : 
JULIUS  HINES  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md.  Dept.  320 


A  KNOCK  OUT 

There  is  more  disability  and 
helplessness  from 

LUMBAGO 

than  any  other  muscular  ail¬ 
ment,  but 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 

has  found  it  the  easiest  and 
promptest  to  cure  of  any  form 

LAME  BACK 


i 


B.  &  B. 

shirt  waists 

thousands  of  them 

and  all  choice 

Greatest  shirt  waist  season  this  store 
ever  engaged  in. 

Doing  a  record-breaking  business  with 
the  kind  of  waists  people  want — strictly 
new  and  uncommonly  stylish  styles — 
made  by  experts. 

Variety  of  styles  is  simply  enormous — 
yet  all  selected  for  some  difference,  pat¬ 
tern,  color,  or  both,  that  brings  it  within 
the  range  of  your  approval. 

Colored  Waists  begin  at  50c. — assort¬ 
ment  extends  to  $4-.50. 

White  Waists  75c.  to  $10. 

Prettiest  dollar  waists  —  colored 
madras  or  percale— pinks,  blues,  violet, 
black  or  watermelon  red  and  white,  and 
lots  of  fancies. 

White  waists  also,  .11,  that  any  of  you 
who  want  dressy  styles  will  declare  great 
property. 

Fine  assortment  of  colored  waists  11  50, 
12,  12.50. 

Making  a  feature  of  white  Lawn 
waists  $1.50  — four  rows  of  inserting 
on  front — dress  sleeves,  flare  cuffs— or 
shirt  waist  sleeves,  stiff  cuffs. 

Other  dainty  white  waists  12,12.50,13.50 

Send  us  your  orders  for  sliirt 
waists. 

We’ll  save  you  money. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


COE’S 


ECZEMA  CUKE,  <S1  at  druggists.  25c. 
size  of  us.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


t R00  A  n  A  Y  F  A  Q Y  F0R  ALL  willing  to  worn; 

vw  n  UM  I  LMO  I  Gold,  silver.  Nickel,  Metal 

IMutlng.  At  home  or  traveling,  taking 
orders,  using  and  aelling  Prof,  itruj’s 
Machines.  Platea  Watches,  Jewelry, 
Tableware,  Bicycles  and  all  metal  goods. 
No  experience*  Heavy  plate.  Modern 
methods.  We  do  platiug,  manufacture 
outfits,  all  sizes.  Guaranteed.  Only  out- 
tits  complete,  ail  tools,  lathes,  materials, 
•  to.,  ready  for  work.  We  teach  you 
the  art,  furnish  secrets  and  formulas 
rite  tod uy.  Pamphlet,  samples,  etc.,  PKEE* 

D.  OKAY  - fc  CO.,  Plutlnir  Work*,  CINCINNATI,  «. 


The  Snowflake 
Washer 

is  simple,  strong,  almost  noiseless, 
always  without  lost  motion,  a  great 
seller,  and  agent  rewarded.  The 
lever  is  operated  back  and  forth 
with  ease,  making  the  clothes  com¬ 
parable  with  snow  in  little  time. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed;  prices 
low.  Big  reduction  on  Urst  ma¬ 
chine.  Address 

W.  8.  MILLER,  Meyersdale,  Pa. 


The  Domestic  Sheep. 

Its  Culture  and  General  Management. 
By  Henry  Stewart.  An  up-to-date  book 
on  sheep.  The  most  scientific,  practical 
and  useful  book  ever  published  on  this 
subject.  Indorsed  by  the  world’s  high¬ 
est  authorities,  press  and  sheep  public 
everywhere.  It  contains  372  pages  of 
“boiled-down  ”  knowledge  and  165  plates 
illustrating  the  recognized  breeds  and 
every  department  of  sheep  life.  Price, 
11.50  postpaid,  or  free  for  a  club  of  four 
subscriptions  at  11  each. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK. 

CHEESE.— There  is  a  good  supply  of 
small  sizes,  and  a  few  strictly  fancy  lots 
have  sold  at  8%  cents.  Most  holders  have 
no  inclination  to  urge  sales,  believing  that 
better  prices  are  at  hand.  The  export 
trade  was  light  the  first  of  this  week  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  steamer  room. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  is  steady  and  not 
much  changed  from  last  report.  Large 
broilers  are  scarce  and  at  a  slight  premium, 
many  dealers  being  obliged  to  use  frozen 
stock.  Iced  fowls  and  eastern  ducks  are 
plentiful.  The  supply  of  live  Spring  chick¬ 
ens  is  light,  and  prices  firm.  The  local  de¬ 
mand  for  live  fowls  and  roosters  is  good. 

COTTON-SEED  OIL  is  very  dull  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  there  are  no  indications  of  any 
increasing  demand  in  the  near  future, 
either  for  foreign  or  domestic  use.  Most 
of  the  product  is  in  the  hands  of  the  large 
holders,  who  are  waiting  for  better  market 
conditions,  which  are  expected  before  the 
new  crop  comes  in.  Crude  in  barrels  is  now 
quoted  at  32  cents;  Summer  yellow  prime, 
35;  white,  38,  and  salad  oil,  42  to  43  cents. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  the  first  four 
days  of  this  week  were  8,952  cattle,  189 
cows,  12,302  calves,  27,042  sheep,  and  21,516 
hogs.  Steers  sold  at  $4.40  to  $5.55  per  100 
pounds;  oxen  and  stags,  $3.10  to  $5.20;  bulls, 
$3  to  $4.60,  and  cows,  $2.40  to  $4.  Milch  cows 
with  calves  brought  $25  to  $50  per  head. 
The  demand  for  calves  was  active.  Veals 
sold  at  $4.50  to  $7,  with  a  few  tops  at  $7.25; 
culls,  $3.50  to  $4.  Trade  in  sheep  was  fair, 
common  to  prime  selling  at  $3.50  to  $5; 
lambs,  $7.50  to  $8.50. 

BUTTER  has  dropped  1%  cent  on  most 
grades  since  last  week,  19  cents  being  the 
top  price  now  for  extras.  The  continued 
heavy  arrivals  have  caused  a  large  accu¬ 
mulation  in  first  hands,  and  dealers  be¬ 
came  tired  of  holding  so  much  stock  in 
store  at  a  high  cost.  After  the  drop,  local 
and  out-of-town  speculators  were  active, 
and  have  taken  several  large  lots.  Fancy 
imitation  creamery  is  scarce,  and  not  in 
much  demand.  The  supply  of  fresh  factory 
is  increasing,  and  buyers  are  cautious. 


Com.  to  good,  per  lb  .  4  ®  5% 

Sun-dried,  S’n  sliced,  1899,  p  lb  4  ®  4% 

Sun-dried,  State  &  W’n,  qrs,  lb  4  @  4 % 

Sun-dried,  Southern,  qrs.,  per 

lb  .  3%@  414 

Chops,  1899,  per  100  lbs  . 1  00  @1  50 

Cores  and  skins,  1899,  per  100 

lbs  .  50  @1  00 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1899, 

per  lb  .  14  @  15 

Cherries,  1899,  per  lb  .  14%®)  15 

FRUIT— GREEN. 

Apples,  Ben  Davis,  prime  to 

fancy  . 4  00  ®>5  00 

Baldwin,  choice  to  fancy  . 4  00  ®4  50 

Russet,  Roxbury,  per  bbl  . 3  50  @4  00 

Poor  to  fair  grades  . 2  50  @3  00 

Strawberries,  Md.,  fancy  varie¬ 
ties  .  7  ®i  8 

Md.  &  Del.,  p’me,  per  qt  .  5  ®)  6 

Maryland,  poor  to  fair  .  3  @  4 

Jersey,  per  quart  .  4  (w  9 

Up-river,  per  quart  .  6  @  8 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  black,  p  q  7  @  8 

N.  C.,  large  blue,  per  quart  ..  10  @  12 
Blackberries,  N.  C.,  cultivated, 

per  quart  .  10  @  15 

N.  C.,  common,  per  quart  _  5  @  8 

Gooseberries,  Md.  &  Del.,  small, 

per  quart  .  6  @  — 

Cherries,  Va.  &  N.  C.,  per  8-lb. 

basket  .  30  @  65 

Va.  &  N.  C.,  per  pony  basket..  15  @  20 
Md.  &  Del.,  sour,  per  quart...  3  @  5 

Peaches,  Georgia,  per  carrier.. 1  00  @1  50 
Florida,  Japanese  varieties  ..150  @2  00 

Florida,  com.,  per  carrier  _ 1  00  #1  50 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  fancy,  per 


case  . 2  50  @3  00 

Fla.,  com.,  per  case  . 1  00  ®)1  50 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  per  100  .  40  00  @45  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red  elevator  .  S0%@  — 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth  .  76%®)  — 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth  .  77%®)  — 

Corn,  No.  2  in  elevator  .  45  ®)  — 

No.  2,  white  .  45%®)  — 

No.  2,  yellow  .  46%®)  — 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator..  26%®)  — 

No.  3,  mixed  .  25%®)  — 

No.  2,  white,  in  elevator  .  28  @  — 

Track  and  ungraded  white  ...  27%@  — 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western,  c.  i.  f., 

Buffalo  .  57  ®>  — 

State  &  J’y.,  c.  I.  f.,  track  _  57  @  58 

Barley,  feeding,  c  i.  f.,  N.  Y _  43  ®)  45 

Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  50  @  53 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 

Hay,  No.  1  .  85  ®)  87% 

No.  2  .  80  ®)  82% 

No.  3  .  75  ®)  77% 

Clot'er  .  70  @  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  77%©)  80 

Straw,  rye,  long  .  65  @  75 

Oat  .  40  @  50 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


GRAIN.— June  6  and  7  were  busy  days  in 
the  wheat  market  on  account  of  a  rise  of 
2%  cents  per  bushel,  the  greatest  change 
in  any  two  days  for  some  time.  The  cause 
was  unfavorable  crop  reports  from  Europe 
and  this  country.  The  drought  in  the 
northwest  wheat  belt  continues,  and  the 
indications  are  that  Ohio  will  have  less 
than  one-third  of  an  average  crop.  Some 
wheat  ground  has  been  plowed  up  and 
planted  to  corn  anu  potatoes.  Export  trade 
in  corn  is  improving.  Oats  are  steady  with 
the  spot  market  a  trifle  higher.  Rye  and 
barley  are  dull.  A  sharp  advance  in  the 
price  of  flour  is  expected.  A  rise  of  five  to 
10  cents  on  Spring  patents  has  already  been 
announced,  and  a  number  of  mills  are  hold¬ 
ing  their  product  off  the  market  at  present. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  June  9,  1900. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extras,  per  lb  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

State  dairy,  half  firkins,  extra.. 

Welsh  tubs,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Thirds  and  seconds  . 

West.,  im.  creamery,  extras  — 

Firsts  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Factory,  extras  . 

Factory,  fresh,  firsts  . 

Factory,  3ds  to  2ds  . 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  large  white,  fancy.. 

Large,  white,  choice  . 

Colored,  large,  fancy  . 

Col.,  large,  choice  . 

Small,  white,  fancy  . 

Large,  fair  to  good  . . . 

Small,  colored,  fancy  . 

Small,  white,  fancy  . 

Small,  good  . 

Small,  poor  . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice  .... 

Light  skims,  large,  choice  - 

Part  skims,  small,  prime  . 

Part  skims,  large,  prime  . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good  . . 

Part  skims,  common  . 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

Penna.  and  State,  prime,  per 

doz  . 

West’n.,  reg.  packings,  norther- 

1Y  sections,  firsts  .  —  ©)  13% 

Northerly  sections,  f’r  to  g’d.  13%®)  13 
Southerly  sec.,  fair  to  good  ..  12%@  13 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penna.,  prime,  per  doz  13%@  14 
West’n.,  storage  packed,  firsts..  12%@  13 
Reg,  packed,  pr.  to  choice  —  11%@  12% 

Southw’n.,  common  to  fair  .  10  @  11 

Ky.,  Tenn.  and  Va.,  fair  quality  9%®>  10% 
Southern  and  S’ west’n,  inferior.  8  @  9% 

Western,  candled  seconds  .  —  @  10 

Dirties,  30-doz  case  . 2  55  @2  85 

Checks,  30-doz  case . 2  40  @2  55 

Inferior,  30-doz  case  . 2  00  @2  25 

FRUIT— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1899,  fancy, 

per  !b  .  7  ®)  8 

Choice,  per  lb  .  6  @  6% 

Prime,  per  lb  .  5%®)  5% 
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Spring  chickens,  Western  and 

nearby  . 18  ®)  22 

Southern,  per  lb .  —  ©>  IS 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  @  il 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  ®  45 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair .  75  ©1  00 

Southern,  per  pair .  70  @  80 

Pigeons,  prime,  old,  per  pair _  —  @  35 

Young,  per  pair .  25  @  — 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Iced. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best —  8  @  9 

Toms,  average  grades .  7  ®  — 

Poor  .  5  ®  6 

Philadelphia  broilers,  4  lb.  and 

over  average  to  pair .  26  @  28 

2  to  3  lb.  to  pair .  20  @  25 

Western  broilers,  3  lb.  and  over 

to  pair  .  18  @)  20 

Under  3  lb.  average  to  pair...  12  @  16 
Fowls,  State  and  Penn.,  good 

to  prime  .  10  @  10% 

Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb...  —  ©)  10 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  —  @  10 

Southern,  &  S’western,  pair. .  9%®)  10 

Ducks,  L.  I.  &  East.,  Spring,  lb.  13  ®  14 
Geese,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb..  —  @  20 
Squabs,  choice,  large,  wh.,  doz.2  25  @  — 


Culls,  per  doz .  50  @  75 

Frozen. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  No.  1 —  12  @  12% 
Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms. 

No.  1  .  11  ®>  12 

Young  toms.  No.  1 .  —  @11 

No.  2  .  8  ©)  10 

Broilers,  fancy,  dry-picked .  14  @  15 

Fancy,  scalded  .  13  ©  14 

Chickens,  fancy,  soft-meated...  12  @  12% 

Average  No.  1 .  9  @  10 

No.  2  .  7  @  8% 

Fowls,  dry-picked,  No.  1 .  9  @  9% 

Plain  .  8  @  8% 

Ducks,  fancy  .  10  @  11 

Average,  No.  1 .  8  @  9 

Geese,  average,  best .  8  @  9 

Capons,  fancy,  large .  15  @  — 

Medium  weights  .  13  @  14 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  average,  prime .  —  @  9 

Fair  to  good .  7%@  8% 

Common  to  medium .  6  @  7 

Small  .  5  @  6 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  Southern  Rose,  fair 

to  fancy,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

Chili,  fair  to  fancy,  per  bbl.. 1  50  @2  25 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Culls,  per  bbl .  50  @  75 

Old,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  37 

Old,  per  bag . 1  00  @1  25 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  per  dozen 

bunches  . 3  50  @5  00 

Extra  prime,  per  doz . 2  00  @3  00 

Prime,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  75 

Culls,  per  doz .  75  @1  00 

Beets,  Southern,  per  100  bchs..l  00  @2  50 
Long  Island,  per  100  bunches. 2  00  @3  00 
Cucumbers,  Florida,  per  crate.  50  @1  00 

Per  basket  .  60  @1  25 

Charleston,  per  basket .  75  @1  25 

Savannah,  per  basket .  75  @1  00 

Cabbages,  Charleston,  crate —  75  @1  00 

N.  C.,  per  bbl-crate .  75  @1  00 

Norfolk,  per  crate .  75  @1  00 

Per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Lettuce,  nearby,  per  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Onions,  Bermuda,  per  crate .  90  @1  00 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 2  25  @  — 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 2  25  @  — 

New  Orleans,  per  bag .  —  @1  10 

Florida,  per  crate .  75  @  — 


Peas,  Long  Island,  per  bag . 1  50  @2  00 

Jersey,  per  %-bbl.  basket . 1  00  @1  25 

Maryland,  per  %-bbl.  basket.. 100  @1  25 
Eastern  Shore,  per  basket —  75  @1  25 


Radishes,  nearby,  per  100  bchs..  25  ®  50 
Rhubarb,  nearby,  per  100  bchs..  75  @1  25 
Squash,  Southern,  white,  crate.  40  ®  60 
Yellow,  crook-neck,  per  crate.  50  @  75 


Spinach,  nearby,  per  bbl .  30  @  40 

String  beans,  Savannah,  basket.  30  @  60 

Charleston,  per  basket .  30  ®  65 

N.  C.,  wax,  per  bushel .  50  @  75 

N.  C.,  round  g'n,  per  bushel..  60  @  90 

N.  C.,  flat  g’n,  per  bushel .  40  @  60 

Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  per  100 

bunches  . 2  00  @2  50 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  prime,  per 

carrier  . 2  00  @2  75 

Poor  to  good .  75  @1  75 

FEED. 

Western  Spring  . 16  00@16  50 

Spring  middlings  . 15  25®1S  50 

City  feed  . 16  50@17  00 

Red  Dog  . 17  00®19  00 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 26  50@  — 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Compressed  air  is  the  latest  improvement 
applied  to  spray  pumps.  The  pumping  is 
done  before  you  start  the  work.  D.  B. 
Smith  &  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  will  be  glad  to 
give  fuller  information  and  price. 

The  International  Food  Co.,  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn.,  issues  a  finely  illustrated  stock 
book.  It  gives  pictures  of  some  of  the 
most  famous  horses  and  cattle,  and  also 
of  swine,  sheep  and  poultry.  There  are 
also  essays  on  feeding  stock  and  histories 
of  the  breeds. 

Wm.  S.  Miller,  Meyersdale,  Pa.,  offers  a 
desirable  attachment  for  thrashing  ma¬ 
chines  in  his  Cyclone  dust  collector.  Ho 
also  offers  women  a  chance  to  avoid  the 
hot-weather  hard  work  of  rubbing  on  a 
washboard.  The  Snowflake  washer  is  the 
substitute.  Address  as  above. 

It’s  hard  work  to  keep  milk  sweet  this 
hot  weather  unless  properly  handled  from 
the  start.  The  first  step  after  milking 
should  be  to  run  it  through  a  good  milk 
cooler.  Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co.,  39  Rail¬ 
road  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one.  A  book,  “Milk,”  free  for  the 
asking. 

We  assume  that  the  Samson  windmill 
was  named  for  the  Strong  Man,  and 
inasmuch  as  it  is  manufactured  by  the 
Storrs  Mfg.  Co.,  502  River  St.,  Freeport, 
111.,  we  feel  sure  it  is  worthy  of  the  name. 
This  mill  has  several  features  found  in  no 
other  windmill,  but  its  great  strength  and 
durability  are  the  most  prominent  features. 
Full  information  by  addressing  the  manu¬ 
facturers  as  above. 

The  day  is  happily  past  when  the  man 
who  lives  in  the  country  thinks  that  a  jolt- 
wagon  is  good  enough  for  his  riding  and 
driving.  He  now  requires  when  he  goes 
out  on  business  or  pleasure  as  good  a  rig 
as  you  will  find  in  the  cities.  But  in  buy¬ 
ing  a  carriage  or  buggy,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  in  debt  or  to  pay  the  fancy  prices 
that  have  too  often  been  asked  in  the  past. 
This  change  has  been  very  largely  brought 
about  by  the  Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  which 
for  27  yekrs  has  been  manufacturing  high- 
grade  vehicles  and  harness  and  selling  di¬ 
rect  to  users.  They  save  all  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  and  profits  of  the  dealer,  agent  and 
middleman.  Another  extremely  popular 
feature  of  the  company’s  methods  of  doing 
business  is  the  fact  that  purchasers  run 
no  risk  in  ordering  the  goods  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  as  they  ship  with  the  privilege  of 
examining  before  you  pay  the  bill.  If  the 
shipment  is  not  satisfactory  in  every  way 
the  company  orders  the  goods  back  and 
pays  the  freight  charges  both  ways. 


ROUND  SILOS 

LABOR  1-2  SAVED. 

Also  best  Horse-power,  Threslier,  Clover- 
huller,  Dog-power,  Rye  Thresher  and 
Binder,  Fiinning-mill,  Feed-mill,  Saw- 
machine  (circular  and  drag),  Land-roller, 
Steam  engine,  Ensilage  and  fodder-cutter, 
Shredder,  Root-cutter  and  Corn-sheller. 
oeo- 

tar  Please  tell  what  you  wiBh  to  pur¬ 
chase. 


FRUITS. 

We  have  a  large  trade  in  STRAWBERRIES. 
CHERRIES,  CU  RR  ANTS,  etc.,durlng  the  season :  also 
HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.  We  solicit  your  consign 
ments,  and  can  guarantee  top  prices  for  fancy  stock. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


OkO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W. GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  Cb., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  18tli  St.,  New  York. 


Hay  Wanted. 

All  grades  in  strong  demand. 

High  prices  can  be  realized 
on  quick  shipments. 

F.  D.  HEWITT, 

120  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
References:  Citizens  Bank  of  Locke,  N.  Y.,  and 
Liberty  National  of  New  York. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  Sale.  FRANK  DOKRRK,  Seigers,  Miss 


Splendid  position  for  Experienced 
Salesman,  with  rig.  AMERICAN  SILO  SEED  FEED 
STEEL  TANK  CO.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


WE  *IO  A  WEEK  AND  EXPENSES  to  men  With 
®AY  0 1  Orlgs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 
lend  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Parsons,  Kan 


ATTENTION,  LAND  SEEKERS'. 

Why  spend  valuable  time  and  money  looking  up 
the  West,  the  land  of  tornadoes  aud  grasshoppers, 
that  carry  death  and  destruction  in  their  tread,  when 
you  can  buy  better  land  cheaper  and  nearer  home 
and  close  to  flourishing  cities?  1  have  for  sale  im¬ 
proved  lands  or  with  valuable  woods  in  tracts  to  suit 
purchaser;  vou  now  buy  while  it  is  cheap. 

J.  H.  McARTHUR,  Cheboygan,  Mich. 


Hook  of  Gold  Mines  Free  ! 

A  prominent  Denver  publisher  who  is  familiar  with 
every  phase  of  life  in  the  Cripple  Creek  (Colorado) 
gold  camp  has  just  published  a  volume  which  he  styles 
••Cripple  Creek  Illustrated.”  The  book  contains  nearly 
100  views  of  the  big  gold  mines  of  the  camp,  a  correct 
map,  and  in  fact  a  world  of  information.  Full  reports 
of  ore  mined,  dividends  paid.  etc.  The  edition  cost 
$1,000  to  issue.  To  introduce  his  big  illustrated  weekly 
family  paper  (founded  1890  he  will  send  you  a  copy  of 
“Clippie  Creek  Illustrated"  and  his  paper  13  weeks  on 
trial  for  25c.  Clubs  of  5,  $1.  Stamps  taken.  Latest 
miniug  news  and  western  stories.  Mention  our  paper 
when  you  write  and  address,  Illustrated  Weekly, 
Denver.  Colorado. 


Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

Best  on  earth.  Absolutely  Positive  Force-Feed. 
Light  Draft.  Fully  warranted.  Write  us  for  Drill 
Book  and  lTIces.  We  will  make  It  pay  you. 

SI’ANGLER  MFG.  CO..  York,  Pa 


GARDEN  HOSE 


at  SY*c  Per  Foot 

NVe  bought  at  Sule  70.000 ft. 
Braml  new.  %  inch.  bOfoot 
lengths,  with  couplingsL 
Write  for  free  Catalog  No  ;>T 
on  merchandise  of  all  kinds 

Oil  It  PRICKS  ARK 
ONK-HALF  OF  OTHKUS* 
Chicago  House  WrecklngC« 

West  35th  &  Iron  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


Old  Fashion! 

All  Powerful! 

Scientific ! 


SORES  AND  SKIN  DISEASE 


on  Horses,  Cows  and  Domestic  Animals  cannot 
resist  the  penetrating,  antiseptic,  stimulating, 
soothing  healing  power  of 

Veterinary  Pixine. 

Aggravated,  ugly  chronic  sores  and  scratches  on 

horses,  hoof  rot  and  affections  of  the  udder  on 

cows,  mange  on  dogs,  cuts,  bruises  and  wounds. 

absolutely  and  positively  cured— makes  a  quiekR 

clean,  healthy  cure,  without  scab.  Work  horse 

all  the  time.  Money  refunded  if  it  fails. 

At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

nnr|-|n  j  2*OZ.  t)OX,  .  25C. 

PRICE  -j  yj_,b  bQX)  _  50o. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


THE 

JOSEPHINE 

CURES 

CHILLS  AND  FEVER, 

Malaria  and  that  Tired  Feeling.  N  EVER 
FAILS.  At  druggists  or  $1.50  prepaid  to  an v 
address  in  the  United  States,  by  express.  Address 
THE  .JOSEPHINE  COMPANY, 

Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

A  UNIQUE  ClOCK. — This  is  in  a  res¬ 
taurant  in  one  corner  of  Washington  Mar¬ 
ket.  The  dial  is  a  dinner  plate;  the  hours 
are  marked  by  oyster  shells;  and  the  hands 
are  a  wooden  knife  and  fork. 

A  COW  BY  EXPRESS.— In  an  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  wagon  I  saw  a  young  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  cow,  shipped  by  A.  A.  Cortelyou,  of 
New  Jersey,  to  a  man  in  Sullivan  County, 
N.  Y.  Her  head  stuck  out  of  the  front  end 
of  the  crate,  which  was  built  like  a  stanch¬ 
ion,  and,  as  she  did  not  seem  at  all  worried 
by  the  strange  experience,  it  looked  as 
though  the  request  on  the  crate,  “Handle 
Me  Carefully,”  had  been  complied  with. 

HEAVY  FIRE  LOSSES.— During  the 
month  of  May  there  was  an  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  fires,  the  total  value  of  property  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
being  $15,750,000.  For  the  first  five  months 
of  this  year  the  total  was  more  than  $82,- 
000,000,  an  increase  of  $24,000,000  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  During  May  there 
were  250  fires  of  more  than  $10,000  each. 
Of  these,  25  were  for  $1 ''0,000  or  a  trifle  more; 
seven  ranged  between  $200,000  and  $500,000, 
and  three  went  over  $500,000.  The  loss  by 
forest  fires  in  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  West  Virginia  and  Can¬ 
ada,  amounted  to  $1,242,000.  The  percentage 
of  farm  buildings  and  creameries  was  small, 
being  only  $52,000.  The  loss  on  breweries 
and  liquor  stores  was  $90,000. 

MAKING  FRIENDS  WITH  A  CAMERA. 
—“I  sell  supplies  to  a  number  of  small 
German  groceries,”  said  a  grocer  to  me. 
“If  there  is  anything  that  a  German  grocer 
is  more  proud  of  than  his  family,  it  is  his 
horse,  and  it  is  usually  a  good  one.  In 
drumming  up  trade,  1  take  along  this 
camera.  My  customer's  delivery  wagon 
stands  by  the  door,  and  on  leaving  I  take 
picture  of  his  horse  or  store.  He  is  pleased 
when  I  give  him  a  nice  photograph  on  the 
next  trip,  and  in  several  cases  this  invest¬ 
ment  of  a  few  cents  for  photographic  ma¬ 
terials  has  made  a  steady  customer.  The 
pictures  are  sent  to  friends  in  Germany.” 
If  a  man  adopted  a  plan  like  this  for  hold¬ 
ing  trade  in  some  lines  of  business,  his  cus¬ 
tomers  would  laugh  at  him,  but  this  man 
has  the  tact  to  see  the  little  things  of  this 
sort  that  will  work  well  for  him,  and  knows 
enough  not  to  carry  them  too  far. 

WEIGHT  VS.  MEASURE.— The  question 
of  retailing  vegetables  by  weight  instead 
of  measure  has  often  been  agitated.  Dis¬ 
honest  dealers  use  short  measures  and  thus 
undersell  responsible  parties;  and,  while 
rascals  can  “doctor”  their  scales  so  as  to 
cheat  to  some  extent,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  weight  would  be  the  better  method  of 
selling  all  vegetables  except  those  done  up 
in  bunches.  It  is  difficult  to  change  an 
established  custom,  however,  and  to  have 
two  methods  is  confusing.  Some  time  ago 
the  commercial  papers  stated  that  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  retail  grocers  were  about  to 
adopt  the  weight  system  in  the  hope  oi 
weeding  out  some  of  the  rascals  who  injure 
trade.  On  inquiring  of  several  dealers  in 
that  city  as  to  whether  the  plan  had  been 
carried  out,  it  was  learned  that  some  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made,  although  it  is  not  in 
general  operation  yet.  Most  of  them  say 
that  the  idea  is  all  right,  and  that  when 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  overcome, 
the  results  will  be  much  more  satisfactory 
all  around. 

FRUITS.— Strawberries  are  plentiful,  and 
many  have  arriveu  in  poor  condition.  A 
few  Gandy’s  Prize  wholesaled  at  seven  to 
nine  cents,  but  most  sales  were  at  five  to 
six  cents,  with  some  as  low  as  three.  It 
is  difficult  to  judge  berries  by  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  I  tried  some  large  fine-looking 
ones  that  were  watery  and  really  tasteless. 
Probably  weather  conditions  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  this.  The  few  large  blackberries 
offered  are  selling  well.  The  Southern 
huckleberries  are  small  and  go  slowly. 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  cherries  sell 
at  30  to  60  cents  per  eight-pound  basket, 
but  are  far  inferior  to  the  California  fruit. 
The  Georgia  peaches  offered  have  some 
color,  and  are  better  than  last  week’s  re¬ 
ceipts.  Large  quantities  of  pineapples  are 
disposed  of  here  each  week,  but  most  of 
them  are  inferior.  For  shipment  in  bar¬ 
rels  they  have  to  be  picked  too  green,  and 
many  are  tough  and  leathery,  rotting  be¬ 
fore  they  get  ripe.  The  choice  pines  come 
packed  in  small  boxes.  Some  are  10  inches 
long  and  six  in  diameter.  The  color  is  a 
dark  orange,  and  the  quality  would  be  a 
surprise  to  those  accustomed  to  ordinary 
pines.  They  sell  ior  50  cents  each. 

VEGETABLES.— There  is  a  large  surplus 
at  present.  Bermuda  and  Southern  pota¬ 
toes  have  dropped  50  cents  to  $1  per  barrel. 
The  demand  is  good,  but  the  quantity  on 
hand  is  too  great.  For  eight  days  the 
average  daily  receipts  were  over  12,300  bar¬ 
rels.  Monday,  June  4,  23,741  barrels  came 
in,  19,000  of  which  were  southern  new.  This 
decline  in  prices  has  struck  nearly  all  vege¬ 
tables.  A  number  of  dealers  are  loaded 
down  with  string  beans.  Kale,  lettuce  and 


other  salads,  squashes,  top  onions,  new 
carrots  and  beets  go  begging.  Good  rad¬ 
ishes  sell  for  one  cent  a  bunch.  A  visit  to 
Wallabout  Market  in  Brooklyn  showed  the 
same  conditions,  quantities  of  Long  Island 
vegetables  being  left  over  from  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  business.  Some  of  the  push-cart  fruit 
men  have  loaded  up  with  vegetables,  which 
they  peddle  in  the  foreign  quarters  and 
tenement  districts.  At  the  low  prices  they 
find  ready  buyers  among  these  people,  who 
ordinarily  have  but  a  small  quantity  of 
fresh  vegetables.  Of  course,  the  stuff  sold 
in  this  way  is  more  or  less  inferior,  having 
lain  around  in  the  markets  for  several  days 
and  become  wilted.  Those  who  buy  first- 
class  products  usually  have  to  pay  a  fancy 
price,  as  dealers  expect  to  make  enough 
out  of  this  trade  to  come  out  whole  on  the 
goods  they  have  to  sell  at  a  sacrifice. 

_  w.  w.  H. 

AN  EFFORT  TO  HELP  THE  CHINESE 
FARMER. 

The  crisis  in  China  has  drawn  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  At  a  time  when  the 
great  empire  seems  about  to  oe  parceled 
off  among  European  powers,  because  of  its 
political  rottenness,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet 
one  honest,  broad-minded  Chinaman— the 
Viceroy  Chank  Chi  Tung.  He  has  always 
been  a  worker  for  the  masses,  and  it  was 
through  his  inlluence  that  an  agricultural 
school,  an  experiment  station,  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Wuchang  in  the  Fail  of  1897. 
This  is  the  first  systematic  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  Chinese  agriculture.  Mr.  G.  D.  Brill, 
of  New  York,  and  J.  W.  Gilmore,  of  Texas, 
both  graduates  of  the  Cornell  University 
College  of  Agriculture,  are  in  charge.  I 
take  extracts  from  their  recent  letters. 

Beginning  an  Agricultural,  School.— 
At  the  direction  of  the  Viceroy  a  large 
number  of  American  implements,  fruits, 
vegetables  and  cereals  have  been  intro¬ 
duced.  The  Viceroy  is  energetic;  there  is 
no  danger  Brill  and  Gilmore  will  get  out 
of  work.  Here  is  his  preliminary  sketch 
of  work  to  be  done:  Grow  cotton,  introduce 
all  foreign  u-uits,  improve  the  apiary,  breed 
horses,  cattle  and  pigs,  plant  forests  on  the 
mountains,  grow  mulberries,  rear  silk¬ 
worms,  raise  fish  and  teach  boys  how  to  do 
all  these  things!  The  school  is  hampered 
at  present  by  a  lack  of  suitable  land,  but 
this  will  soon  be  remedied.  The  boys  now 
receive  instruction  in  English,  arithmetic, 
and  the  elements  of  plant  culture,  for  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  at  the  very  bottom.  It 
is  probable  that  the  greatest  good  will 
come,  not  from  instruction,  but  from  a 
practical  demonstration  (on  the  experiment 
station  farm)  of  improved  methods  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  Chinese  farmer,  like  others 
of  his  tribe,  needs  an  object  lesson  to  bring 
a  principle  home  forcibly.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  need  is  an  adequate  system  of 
diking  and  irrigation.  China  is  a  network 
of  rivers  and  canals  on  which  most  of  the 
traffic  is  carried.  The  larger  rivers  over¬ 
flow  periodically,  often  with  frightful  de¬ 
vastation.  Droughts  are  frequent  and 
severe.  From  July,  1898,  to  January,  1899, 
not  an  inch  of  rain  fell  at  Wuchang,  and 
the  station  sol  was  baked  like  a  brick  to  a 
depth  of  three  feet.  A  little  careful  diking, 
a  few  windmills  and  irrigation  ditches, 
would  reclaim  these  rich  bottom  lands 
which  now  fluctuate  between  the  extremes 
of  moisture  and  dryness. 

Antiquated  Methods  of  Husbandry.— 
Field  corn  is  not  a  popular  food  here,  and 
sweet  corn  is  unknown.  Wheat,  buck¬ 
wheat,  rape  and  rice  are  the  principal  field 
crops.  Methods  of  cultivation  and  har¬ 
vesting  are  very  primitive.  The  old  wood¬ 
en,  single-handled  plow  of  our  forefathers’ 
days  is  still  used  here  to  tickle  the  bosom 
of  Mother  Earth.  Wheat  is  ground  be¬ 
tween  two  stones  by  ox-power.  Rice  is 
thrashed  on  mud  floors  with  bamboo  sticks, 
or  by  drawing  stone  rollers  round  and 
round  with  oxen.  The  Chinese  fork  is  a 
crotched  stick.  Near  the  cities  many  vege¬ 
tables  of  the  cabbage  type  are  grown 
through  the  Winter;  also  an  inferior  va¬ 
riety  of  spinach.  American  cabbages  do 
not  head  well  in  China,  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  beat  the  Chinese  cabbage  at  any 
point.  They  are  grown  very  quickly,  and 
to  enormous  size  by  using  liquid  manure. 
Peppers,  egg  plants,  cucumbers  and 
squashes  are  common  Summer  crops.  To¬ 
matoes  grow  rampant  all  Summer,  and 
blossom  freely,  but  set  no  fruit. 

Fruit  Trees  Neglected.— China  has 
given  to  us  many  orchard  fruits,  but  within 
her  own  borders  they  are  shamefully  neg¬ 
lected.  Practically  the  only  fruit  which 
receives  even  an  attempt  at  cultivation  is 
the  Jujube  or  Chinese  date  (Zizyphus  Ju- 
juba).  Peaches  must  be  picked  very  green 
to  keep  them  from  being  stolen.  This  pil¬ 
fering  is  a  serious  difficulty  in  all  Chinese 
husbandry.  The  average  Celestial  is  an 
unblushing  liar  and  phlegmatic  thief.  It 
is  this  ingrained  national  dishonesty  which 
has  ruined  China.  The  Viceroy  had  a 
keen  insight  when  he  included  the  clothing 
of  mountains  with  forests  as  a  pressing 
need.  Here  is  the  source  of  drought  and 
deluge.  There  is  likely  to  be  trouble  in 


accomplishing  this  end,  for  the  Chinaman 
must  have  fuel  to  cook  his  rice,  and  would 
be  apt  to  cut  down  the  trees  before  they 
are  fairly  started.  So  scanty  is  the  fuel 
supply  that  corn,  cotton  and  bean  stalks 
are  now  the  main  supply,  and  even  the 
coarser  grasses  are  twisted  for  fuel.  This 
is  a  loss  of  humus  to  the  soil  and  make  it 
heavy,  cloddy,  and,  in  wet  weather,  very 
sticky.  Farm  animals  are  also  in  wretched 
condition.  A  good  cow  will  give  four  quarts 
per  day!  Truly  there  is  abundant  room 
for  missionary  work,  and  with  continued 
cooperation  these  Cornell  boys  can  accom¬ 
plish  much. _ s.  w.  f. 


DOUBLE  DOSES  OF  FERTILIZER. 

Have  you  ever  found  it  profitable  to  use 
a  second  or  third  application  of  fertilizer 
after  planting  potatoes?  If  the  crop  does 
not  seem  to  thrive  would  you  apply  nitrate 
of  soda  or  complete  fertilizer  after  the  crop 
was  up? 

While  we  think  it  best  to  put  all  our 
manure  on  the  crop  before  planting  our 
potatoes,  and  pretty  liberally,  too,  three- 
quarters  ton  to  the  acre  or  so,  some  of  our 
neighbors  put  on  part  at  planting,  and  after 
the  potatoes  are  well  up,  give  them  more 
and  think  they  gain  by  making  two  appli¬ 
cations.  If  we  thought  our  potatoes  were 
not  doing  well  for  lack  of  fertilizer,  we 
should  certainly  put  on  some  more  after 
they  came  up,  and  would  put  it  near  the 
row,  working  it  in  with  cultivator  or  hoe, 
or  both.  geo.  w.  hallock  &  son. 

Orient,  L.  I. 

I  used  to  try  the  second  application  on 
potatoes  with  potato  manure,  but  I  found 
that  it  was  not  profitable.  We  make  it  a 
rule  to  put  on  about  1,600  pounds  when  we 
plant  and  I  think  that  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able  quantity  to  use.  We  put  on  all  our 
fertilizer  for  potatoes  with  a  fertilizer  drill, 
and  we  could  not  use  a  drill  to  any  ad¬ 
vantage  after  potatoes  are  up  six  or  eight 
inches  high.  1  had  a  little  experience  last 
season  in  double  use  of  fertilizer  on  pota¬ 
toes;  through  some  mistake  we  missed  four 
40-rod  rows  when  we  planted  our  potatoes, 
and  we  did  not  know  it  until  the  potatoes 
came  up,  then  we  planted  them  and  put 
on  more  fertilizer,  about  one-half  the  quan¬ 
tity  that  we  had  already  put  on,  and  the 
result  was  we  did  not  get  one-half  crop, 
and  the  potatoes  were  extra  good  both 
sides  of  the  four  rows  that  were  missed. 
My  opinion  is  that  where  there  have  been 
1,600  or  1,800  pounds  put  on  when  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  planted,  and  the  potatoes  become 
unhealthy  and  weak,  it  is  from  some  other 
cause,  not  from  lack  of  fertilizer. 

Manorville,  L.  I.  robinson  Gordon. 

My  practice  is  to  apply  the  fertilizer  all 
at  planting  time,  except  to  grass,  which 
receives  a  top  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda 
in  the  Spring.  My  opinion  would  be  that 
if  potatoes  wore  properly  fertilized  at 
planting  and  failed  to  thrive,  1  would  look 
for  other  causes  such  as  lack  of  moisture 
or  tillage,  or  insect  pests.  Giving  more 
than  one  application  of  fertilizer  to  an  an¬ 
nual  crop  per  season  is  not  practiced  (ex¬ 
cept  nitrate  of  soda),  as  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  crop  would  pay  the  increased 
cost  of  the  labor  of  application.  g.  e.  a. 

Mattituck,  L.  I. 


After  Marriage 

They  "are  going  to  be  together  just  as 
much  as  before;  going  to  ride  the  wheel, 
take  little  pleasure  jaunts,  etc.,  enjoying 
everything  together.  Isn’t  that  what 
many  a  young  couple  promise  each 
other?  And  yet,  how  very  soon  the 
wife  begins  to  say 
"No,  I  don’t  think 
I  care  to  go.  You 
go  alone,  dear.” 

Young  women  don’t 
reckon  on  the  great 
physical  changes 
w’hich  follow  mar¬ 
riage.  How  can 
they  when  they  are 
allowed  to  grow  up 
in  entire  ignorance 
of  vital  physiological 
facts  ?  They  feel 
languid,  weak  and 
nervous.  Sometimes 
there  is  headache 
and  backache.  The 
pulse  no  more  leaps 
in  answer  to  the 
thought  of  a  spin  on 
the  wheel.  Women 
who  have  used  Dr. 

Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription,  know 
how  promptly  the 
languor,  headache, 
backache,  nervous¬ 
ness  and  weakness 
are  cured  by  this 
medicine.  Many 
husbands  write  in 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Pierce  for  the  medicine 
which  gives  them  back  the  wife’s  compan¬ 
ionship,  as  it  gives  her  back  her  health. 

"All  praise  is  due  to  you  for  your  wonderful 
‘  Favorite  Prescription,’  ”  writes  Mr.  John  W. 
Coffman,  of  Ellisburg,  Casey  Co.,  Ky.  "  M y  wife 
suffered  with  female  irregularity;  was  confined 
to  bed  every  three  weeks.  After  using  two  bot¬ 
tles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  she 
was  cured,  and  has  not  suffered  any  derange¬ 
ment  since.  Your  *  Favorite  Prescription  ’  is 
a  boon  to  delicate  women.” 

There  is  no  alcohol  in  w  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription,”  and  it  is  entirely  free  from 
opium,  cocaine  and  all  other  narcotics. 


Stack  Covers 


made  of  waterproof  and  plain  canvas.  Also, 
Covers  for  Farm  Implements,  Wagons,  HAY 
CAl’S,  Tents,  etc.  Send  for  Hay  Pamphlet  and 

Pricelist.  HENRY  DERBY, 

124  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


Fully 

De¬ 
scribed 
In  Cata¬ 
logue. 


™s  BU6GY,  $31.95 

Carts  $8.35,  Road  Wagons 
$23.95.  7&other  style  Ve¬ 
hicles.  Harness  $4. 15.  50 
styles  to  select  from.  San¬ 
dies,  Bicycles,  Sewing 
Machines,  Baby  Car¬ 
riages  direct  from 
Factory  at  wholesale 
price.  Every  article 
Guaranteed.  Send  for 
Free  Catalogue. 

CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  &  MFG.  CO..  Chicago. 

“This  Company  is  reliable.”— Editor. 


1 


IF  IRON  PiPE'-V 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

For  Steam,  Gas  and  Water.  Good  as  new. 

Tested,  Re-painted,  Re-threaded  and  coup¬ 
lings  furnished.  Ranging  in  lengths  to  20  feet. 

ALL  SIZES.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  ,r,7  of  merchan¬ 
dise  for  HOME,  FARM  AND  FIELD— 
from  Sheriff  s’  and  Receivers  Sales. 
Roofing,  Plumbing  Material,  Hardware,  Cloth¬ 
ing,  Dry  Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Tools,  Ma¬ 
chinery,  ifco., &c„  <fcc.,  AT  HALF  PRICE. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.w*  Chicago?1*’ 


Seymour 
Plaster  Sower 

will  sow  broadcast,  8  feet  wide,  Guano,  Bodo  Dust, 
plaster,  ashes,  salt,  lime,  marl,  superphosphate,  hen 
manure  and  all  other  fertilizers.  Will  sow  21)  acres 
a  day,  any  quantity  per  acre.  Send  for  catalogue 

LE  BOY  PLOW  CO., 

61  Lake  Street,  Le  Koy.  N.  Y. 
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FARQUHAR 

RAKE  SEPARATOR 

moat  durable,  perfect  in  operation  and  cheapest. 

Farquhar  Vibrator  Separator 

greatest  capacity;  wastes  no  grain,  cleans 
.  ready  for  market.  Spe- 
Ra-  -  'jj-1  cially  adapted  for  mer- 

chant  threshing  and 
largo  crops.  Threshes 
rice,  flax  and  millet. 
V»r Received  medals  and 
awards  at  three  world’s  fairs. 

FARQUHAR 
^Celebrated  Ajax  Engine 

Received  medal  and  high¬ 
's!}  fflsS&STvSBw. est  award  at  World’s  Oo- 
tr  ■  lumbian  Exposition.  Far- 

Tj: _ T  I  ’s^S8^*vquhar’s  threshing  engines 

the  most  perfect  in 

'  and  durable  ^and  are 
made  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  safety. 
There  is  no  record  of  a  Farquhar  boiler  ever 
exploding.  Engines,  Boilers,  Saw  Mills  and 
Agricultural  Implements  generally.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalogue. 

A.  B.  I’ARQUIIAR  CO.,  Ltd., York, Pa. 
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MONEY  SAVED  IS  MONEY  EARNED. 


You  can  save  all  the  ex* 
pense  of  mendine  your 
harness  with  this  Kcj- 
fttone  Klvetlnf 
Machine.  Make  your 
Cheek  Lines  and 
Rivets  loops, 
etc.,  any 
of  leather. 
Agents  wanted. 


HARTMAN  MANFG.  CO.,  Bor  19  Efiwood  City.  P«- 

Or  Room  70  309  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Book  Bargains. 

We  have  quite  a  large  stock  of  good 
books,  that  we  wish  to  close  out.  We 
are  going  to  make  the  price  on  them  so 
that  they  will  go  quick.  My  Handker¬ 
chief  Garden  is  one  of  these.  It  shows 
what  can  be  done  with  a  small  plot  of 
ground.  It  is  nicely  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  illustrated.  Paper  cover. 
The  price  has  been  20  cents.  We  will 
close  out  the  remaining  stock  now  at  10 
cents,  postpaid.  Modification  of  Plants 
by  Climate  is  another  pamphlet  that 
every  practical  grower  will  appreciate. 
The  price  is  25  cents.  We  will  close  them 
out  at  10  cents,  postpaid.  Or  we  will 
send  both  of  these  books,  postpaid,  as 
a  reward  for  sending  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1. 

THEoRURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

NEW  YORK. 
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Li  ve  Stock  and  Dairy 


THE  MILK  SITUATION. 

A  Revie*  of  the  Field. 

In  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. — For  over  a 
year  and  a  half  there  has  been  here  a 
local  organization  of  the  Five  States 
Milk  Producers’  Association.  The  mem¬ 
bership  has  not  been  very  large  when 
compared  with  the  number  of  farmers 
engaged  in  the  production  of  milk, 
though  the  membership  has  reached  77 
in  this  town.  Those  who  do  not  belong 
stay  out  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Some 
do  not  believe  it  possible  for  the  dairy¬ 
men  to  compel  dealers  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  milk,  and  stay  out  because 
they  believe  success  impossible.  Others 
say  it  is  like  a  “strike,”  and  they  do  not 
believe  in  strikes.  “Let  every  man  sell 
Wis  milk  as  he  thinks  best,  and  get  as 
much  for  it  as  he  can,”  they  say.  Then 
there  is  another  class,  who  nave  doubts 
as  to  the  reliability  and  pure  motives  of 
the  chief  organizers.  One  man  showed 
me  some  figures  he  had  made,  taking 
the  membership  fee  of  $1  per  year,  and 
estimating  the  probable  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  21  towns  of  the  county,  and 
multiplying  by  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
61  counties  of  the  State;  then  the  five 
States  in  the  combine.  He  had  a  large 
sum  of  money  which,  after  paying  ex¬ 
penses,  would  leave  a  /air  salary  to  as 
many  as  50  men,  or  a  larger  sum  to  a 
less  number.  Those  who  are  in  the  or¬ 
ganization,  however,  seem  to  feel  con¬ 
fident  of  fairness  so  far  as  the  leaders 
are  concerned,  or  at  least  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  do.  One  gets  the  impres¬ 
sion,  though,  in  talking  with  them,  that 
they  are  groping  somewhat  in  the  dark, 
as  those  of  us  who  remain  outside  are 
doing. 

Prices  Too  Low. — Milk  producers  are 
agreed  regarding  one  thing,  so  far  as  l 
am  aware:  the  prices  received  for  m».K 
are  too  low  for  any  profit  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  “Milk  cannot  be  produced  at 
these  prices,”  is  the  almost  universal  re¬ 
mark  whenever  the  subject  is  up.  The 
price  paid  for  May,  here,  is  70  cents  per 
can  of  40  quarts,  delivered  to  the  dealer. 
The  cost  of  delivering  is  from  four 
cents  to  10  cents,  according  to  distance, 
when  the  hauling  is  hired.  Usually  the 
June  price  is  less,  sometimes  it  has  been 
as  low  as  50  cents  a  can,  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  at  that  price  for  two  months. 
The  70-cent  rate  was  established  May  1, 
and  caused  not  a  little  comment,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  butter  advanced  at  almost 
the  same  time,  and  has  held  the  advance 
ever  since.  This,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
analyze  the  matter,  seems  to  be  the  sit¬ 
uation  with  the  dairymen  of  this  vicin¬ 
ity,  and  it  is  not  unlike  the  situation 
elsewhere,  I  think.  Tne  farmers  are  Ml 
the  more  disturbed  by  the  reports  that 
consumers  are  paying  eight,  10  and  even 
12  cents  per  quart  for  the  same  milk.  It 
seems  to  them  that  there  is  too  great  a 
difference  between  the  114  cent,  or  even 
l-fa  cent  which  they  receive,  and  the  re¬ 
tail  price  reported.  They  are  not,  and 
never  have  been,  advocating  an  increase 
in  the  retail  price,  nor  do  they  wish  it 
or  believe  it  necessary.  They  wish  and 
often  talk  about  lowering  the  price  to 
consumers,  not  only  because  they  wish 
the  consumer  favored,  but  because  they 
wish  to  sell  more  milk;  and  lower  price 
would  mean  larger  consumption.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the  F. 
S.  M.  P.  A.  is  to  lower  the  price  to  the 
consumer,  but  to  lower  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  middlemen,  of  whom  there  are 
too  many. 

Tiie  Milk  “War.”— I  suppose  that  all 
are  familiar  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks;  how  word  was 
sent  out  to  local  managers,  to  be  ready, 
and  io  call  a  meeting  May  12.  At  that 
meeting  the  order  to  hold  back  the  milk 


Was  read,  discussed,  and  acted  upon. 
It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  milk,  and  so 
tar  as  I  can  learn,  nearly  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  uid  so.  There  was  a  decided  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  receipts  of  milk  at  this 
place,  and  the  same  is  reported  from 
other  places  in  this  region.  A  com¬ 
mittee  first  went  to  the  dealer  and  asked 
that  he  pay  two  cents  per  quart  for  the 
milk.  This  being  refused,  the  “strike,” 
to  use  the  words  of  a  local  paper,  was 
ordered.  At  some  of  the  stations  we 
hear  that  the  demand  was  met  and  the 
price  paid.  At  others  resistance  was  ef¬ 
fective.  Dealers  who  had  been  com¬ 
peting  for  milk,  now  stepped  up  to¬ 
gether  and  assisted  each  other.  At  one 
place  there  was  a  falling  off  of  half  the 
receipts,  while  the  neighboring  dealer 
lost  only  20  per  cent  of  his,  and  he  came 
forward  and  helped  out  the  more  unfor¬ 
tunate  one.  After  a  10-days’  trial,  it 
was  decided  to  go  back  and  offer  the 
milk  at  the  old  price,  and  the  offer  was 
accepted.  Many  hesitated  to  hold  the 
milk  for  fear  the  dealers  would  not  take 
it  again;  but  it  seems  that  they  were 
mighty  glad  to  get  it. 

the  buyers  claim  that  they  are  paying 
ail  they  can  afford  to.  Some  say  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  present 
prices  except  that  they  have  a  special 
outlet  for  it  at  something  better  than 
the  general  market.  They  say  that  the 
high  prices  of  eight  to  12  cents  retail 
for  milk  are  realized  by  only  a  very  few, 
that  the  bulk  of  it  is  sold  at  about  four 
cents  a  quart,  frequently  for  less.  Of 
course,  if  that  be  true,  it  puts  a  different 
look  upon  che  situation.  Four  cents  ~e- 
tai'l  would  be  no  more  than  ought  to  be 
received  for  milk  costing  1%  cent  here. 
The  freight  is  %  cent,  though  in  many 
places  it  is  less.  Farmers  do  not 
usually  believe  but  that  milk  sells  at  a 
higher  price  than  four  cents  per  quart. 
I  cannot  learn  that  dairymen  are  dis¬ 
couraged  by  this  attempt  and  seeming 
failure.  It  has  aroused  interest,  and 
probably  a  disposition  to  succeed. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Milk 
Union,  the  cause  of  organization  among 
eastern  farmers  is  apparently  stronger 
than  at  any  previous  time.  Farmers  do 
not  usually  look  with  favor  upon 
itrikes.”  They  do  not  object  to  work¬ 
ingmen  in  factories,  etc.,  receiving  bet¬ 
ter  wages,  and  never  complain  of  prices 
when  they  think  honest  labor  is  being 
properly  rewarded.  But  when  some 
grasping  monopoly  like  the  steel  trust 
(spell  i  as  you  like)  or  the  Milk  Ex¬ 
change,  gets  its  heel  on  labor,  and  then 
raises  prices  to  the  consumer,  the  far¬ 
mer  raises  an  objection.  To  what  will 
this  grow?  Will  the  Union  finally  get 
so  well  organized  that  they  can  bring 
dealers  somewhat  to  terms,  when  fair, 
something  as  the  labor  unions  have 
done,  and  then  will  they  compel  other 
dairymen  to  join  their  order  or  not  sell  ? 
It  hardly  looks  like  it  though  there  are 
more  who  feel  that  something  of  the 
sort  is  possible  than  ever  before. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  a.  a.  l. 


KILLING  FLIES  ON  STOCK. 

We  have  a  little  sprayer  that  we  put 
kerosene  in,  and  spray  it  on  the  cattle 
as  they  come  into  the  barn.  This  will 
keep  the  flies  off  the  cows  from  one  to 
three  days  at  a  time.  We  use  kero¬ 
sene  simply  because  we  have  that  on 
hand,  and  the  quantity  required  is  very 
small.  We  hau  some  kind  of  a  liquid 
for  this  purpose,  but  found  it  to  be 
no  better  than  kerosene  at  10  cents 
a  gallon.  The  time  required  for  spray¬ 
ing  a  cow  is  not  over  10  or  15  seconds. 

F.  II.  GATES  &  SONS. 

We  have  yet  to  find  a  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  and  desirable  method  of  keeping 


flies  away  from  live  stock  during  the 
Summer.  We  have  been  able  to  give 
the  dairy  cattle  temporary  relief  during 
milking  time  by  spraying  over  them 
a  homemade  mixture  of  one  pint  of 
kerosene  oil  to  a  half-teaspoonful  of 
pure  carbolic  acid.  This  will  kill  every 
fly  that  it  touches,  and  is  not  objection¬ 
able  in  odor,  but  the  relief  is  only  tem¬ 
porary.  Our  herdsman  passes  along 
'back  of  the  cattle  and  blows  the  spray 
over  them  as  he  passes  down  the  aisle. 

II.  B.  VAN  CLEVE. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  found  no  prac¬ 
tical  way  Of  keeping  flies  away  from 
stock.  Kerosene  oil  used  as  a  spray 
will  kill  the  flies;  but  the  cows  are  soon 
covered  again.  The  horn-fly,  like  tne 
Potato  beetle,  seems  to  have  establish¬ 
ed  himself  as  a  permanent  fixture  with 
farmers.  J.  grant  morse. 


THE  OLEO  CAT  OUT  OF  THE  BAG. 

The  New  York  Commercial  is  excited 
over  the  action  of  the  House  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committee  in  favorably  reporting 
the  Grout  mil.  Hear  it: 

Seriously,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committee  can  hardly  expect  their 
bill  carrying  a  10-cent  tax  to  become  a 
law.  Years  ago,  we  think  somewhere  in 
the  eighties,  a  bill  imposing  a  most  fero¬ 
cious  tax  upon  oleomargarine  was  brought 
forward  in  the  Senate,  and,  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  aright,  it  also  provided  that  the  thing 
should  be  colored  pink  or  otherwise  radi¬ 
cally  decorated;  but  by  the  time  it  got 
through  the  Senate  the  tax  was  brought 
down  to  two  cents  a  pound,  the  coloring 
feature  was  stricken  out,  and  the  whole 
measure  rendered  pretty  nearly  innocuous. 
That  will  probably  be  the  fate  of  this  pres¬ 
ent  bill. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  oleo  organ 
tells  the  truth  about  its  pet.  We  are 
glad  to  see  this  frank  admission,  that 
the  presen-  law  is  innocuous.  When  it 
was  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  orig¬ 
inal  effective  bills  these  oleo  organs 
claimed  that  it  was  all  that  was  needed 
to  prevent  the  fraud  of  making  and  sell¬ 
ing  hog  fat,  suet  and  cotton-seed  oil  for 
honest  butter.  In  fact  they  called  it 
very  “unjust.”  Naturally  they  expect 
the  old  deceptions  to  work  again.  We 
beg  to  remind  them  that  they  failed  in 
the  committee.  They  will  meet  the 
same  fate  in  the  Senate.  The  same  au¬ 
thority  goes  on: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  taxing  feature 
savors  strongly  of  persecution.  Oleomar¬ 
garine  should  always  be  marked  “oleomar¬ 
garine,”  as  butter  should  always  be 
marked  ‘“butter,”  and  then  the  party  who 
got  these  brandings  mixed  and  cheated  a 
customer  by  giving  him  what  he  did  not 
ask  for  and  would  not  have  taken  away 
with  him  had  it  been  called  by  its  real 
name,  would  be  a  rascal  with  whom  some 
very  simple  statute  could  effectively  deal. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  indict¬ 
ments  of  the  oleo  men  t'hat  we  have 
ever  read.  The  law  now  requires  that 
this  imitation  compound  be  marked 
“oleomargarine,”  yet  customers  are 
cheated  into  believing  they  are  buying 
honest  outter,  and  into  paying  butter 
prices  for  it.  It  could  be  sold  in  no 
other  way  and  they  know  it.  Other¬ 
wise  why  all  this  struggle  to  disguise  it 
as  butter?  By  this  admission  of  their 
friends  every  man  who  makes  or  sells 
a  pound  of  oleo  is  branded  a  rascal. 
But  they  doctored  the  statute  so  that  it 
does  not  deal  with  them  effectively. 
They  are  trying  the  same  prescription 
on  the  Grout  bill,  but  it  won’t  work. 
That  bill  will  become  a  law.  There  are 
12,000,000  voting  farmers  behind  it. 


A  Lame  Horse 

Is  neither  valuable  for  use 
or  sale.  It  is  better  not 
to  have  a  lame  horse. 

Tuttle’s 
Elixir 

cure*  perraenently  all  form*  of  lamene**, 
curb*,  splint*,  *pruln*,  thrush,  Ac.  Equally 
good  for  Internal  use  for  colic,  founder,  pneu¬ 
monia,  distemper,  Ac.  Guaranteed  to  cure. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 
Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  In  the  household  cures 
rheumatism,  sprains,  bruises,  Ac.,  and  kills  all  pain  instant¬ 
ly.  Our  100-paKe  book  Veterinary  Experlenee — FREE. 

DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass- 

Beware  of  to-called  Elixir,,  none  genuine  but  Tuttlei. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  n.  y. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


BP  n  —Thompson  A  Bradley  Eggs  only.  Clr- 
■  li  Hi  cular  and  2c.  stamp  for  your  name. 
Prices  right.  Smith's  Potato  Farm.  Manchester,  N.Y 


UrrO  THAT  HATfH  Br.and  W.  Rocks,  8.  and  Wh. 
LuvivJ  iHnl  tin  1  HI  Wyandottes.  $1.50 per  15.  Br. 
and  Wh.  leghorns,  II  per  13.  Wh.  Holland  Turkey 
eggs,  12  per  9.  VV.M.  McCABK,  Kelsey,  Ohio. 


IJUUQ — White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Plymouth 
CUIIw  Rock  eggs,  14  per  100.  Also  a  few  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  at  $1  to  $1.50  each.  Thomp¬ 
son  strain.  Cir  free.  CHAS.  11.  RUE,  Minerva.  O. 


for  hatching.  Turkeys,  Dncks, 
t  Geese,  Guineas,  and  all  the  leading 

varieties  of  Poultry.  Fertility  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue. 

PINK  THEE  FARM.  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


Our  Famous  White  Wyandottes 

are  laying  so  well  that  we  cut  the  price  in  one-half 
for  eggs  that  hatch.  II  per  13:10  per  100.  Satisfaction 
or  money  back.  J.  K.  STEVENSON,  Columbus,  N.  ,1. 


T  otof  Berkshire  Pigs,  sired  by  Imported  British 
•*-'  Model  IV.  and  Le  Roy  King,  at  Ohio  Farm,  Le 
Roy.  O.  Get  your  choice  quick.  M.  L.  &  H.  H.  Benham 


Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Pigs,  the  kind  for 
Breeders;  eligible  to  register.  Also  booking 
orders  for  Shropshire  Lambs  August  1.  Corkers 
Prices  will  suit  W.  A.  LOTHKRS,  Lack,  Pa 


Chester  Whites,  Holsteins  and  Choice  Eggs. 

A  fine  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters. 
Hoi  stein- Friesian  Bull  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  ltoek  Kgi/s:  15  for  75  cents. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


ninr  DADI1AIII- A  very  llne  Guernsey  Bull 
nAflE  DMllUHIIl  three  voars  old;  registered 
Price,  175.  E.  M.  CARPENTER.  Goshen,  N.  ¥. 


POR  SALE— Fine  -  Bred  IIOLSTEIN- 

FR1KSIAN  Cattle,  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address  WM.  ROOD, 

Maple  Stock  Farm,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALK  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

U.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


DELLHURST  FARM, 

MENTOR,  OHIO, 

has  nearly  30  Holstein  Hull  Calves  to  select 
from,  and  otters  sons  of  DeKol's  Butter  Boy  No 
19210,  Koval  Paul  22979  and  others,  having  the  much 
(alked-of  Pauline  Paul  and  DeKol  cross.  Our  Herd 
now  numbers  150  head.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  for  sale  from  Advanced  Registry  cows. 


—Married  man  to  take  charge 
of  dairy. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS, 
Chittenango,  N.  V. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING  FOR  SHEEP 

Best  quality  of  galv.  Wire,  in  rolls,  160  feet  long,  24 
inches  wide,  $1.25;  30  inches,  $1.43;  3(5  inches,  $1.78. 
Our  circulars  give  net  prices  of  fencing  for  Cattle, 
Hogs,  Sheep  and  Poultry.  We  ship  from  factory  to 
farmer.  JAMES  S.  CASE  (Box  N),  Colchester,  Conn. 


nr  ITU  Tfl  I  IPC  on  UBN8  and  CHICKBNB 
UtAin  IU  LluL  (54-page  book  pm*. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponang,  R.  I. 


Biddy’s  Friend  Poultry  Powder. 

Same  as  we  use  ourselves.  J^-oound  package,  this 
month,  25c.  STATE  HOAD  POULTRY  YARDS, 
West  (’olesvi)le.  N.  Y. 


SHOO-FLY 

The  only  positive  protection  for  Horses  and  Cows 

NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES 

Prevent*  Charlton  anil  Texa*  Cattle  Fever,  because 
t  hese  diseases  are  spread  by  flies  and  ticks.  Thou¬ 
sands  duplicate  10  gallons.  Hetrare  of  imitations.  One 
cent’s  worth  saves  3  quarts  of  milk  and  much  flesh. 
Don’t  wait  till  cow*  are  dry  and  horses  are  poor.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  keep  it.  Bend  us  25  cents  for  sam 
pie.  Money  refunded  if  cows  are  not  protected. 
SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO., 1005  Falrmount  Ave.,  Phila.  Pa. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured-  < 
New,  common-sense  method,  I 
not  expensive.  Ne  e«r«s  ( 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical.  Ill- , 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abeo- 
lute  cure  of  Lamp  Jaw,  free  to 
readers  of  thispaper.  ’ 

Fleming  Bro*.,  chemists,  ( 
Ualon  Block  i  mrds,  Ckle*ge,  UL.  . 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STAHCHI0N. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Prloe  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forectvllle.  Conn. 


^  COW  TIE 

Ids  them  firmly,  draws 
in  forward  when  lying 
ivn,  pushes  back  when 
tiding,  giv68  freedom 
head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 


Swiss  Cow  Belis. 

patented  DESIGN. 

Hade  from  Finest  Quality 
Swiss  Bell  Metal. 

We  sell  exclusively  to  the 
jobbing  trade,  but  to  intro¬ 
duce  these  delightfully 
musical  toned  Swiss  Cow 
Bells  more  generally,  ofler 
them  in  sets  of  three,  tuned 
to  accord,  with  extra  fine 
and  substantial  straps  at 
$4,  or  singly  with  straps, 

4-in.,  $1.00;  5-ln.,  $1  60;  0-in., 

$2.  If  wanted  without  straps  deduct  25.  each. 

We  ure  the  oldest  makers  of  bells  in  America.  Our 
reputation  is  of  great  value  to  us.  You  may  return 
goods  at  your  expense  if  not  satisfactory  and  we 
will  refund  your  money. 

BKVIN  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  East  Hampton,  Conn 
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MILK  YIELD  AS  A  BASIS  FOR  FEED¬ 
ING  FORMULAS. 

The  Use  of  Two  Rations. 

In  compounding  rations  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  first  the  composition  of  feed¬ 
ing  stuffs.  All  feeds  contain  four  kinds 
of  nutrients  or  food  materials,  the  pro¬ 
tein  or  nitrogenous  materials,  the  fats 
and  oils,  the  carbohydrates,  including 
searches,  sugars  and  woody  fiber,  and 
the  ash  or  mineral  matter.  These  four 
nutrients  are  used  by  animals  in  various 
amounts  and  proportions,  according  to 
the  kind  of  animal  and  the  purpose  for 
which  the  food  is  to  be  used,  whether 
for  growth,  to  produce  flat,  to  form  milk, 
or  for  work.  The  various  food  nutrients 
are  not  adapted  to  perform  exactly  the 
same  work  in  the  body.  For  example, 
those  best  suited  to  the  production  of 
heat  are  not  best  suited  for  making 
growth.  The  protein  or  nitrogenous 
portion  of  the  food  constitutes  the  great 
building  material  of  the  body.  It  builds 
up  muscle,  sinew  ligaments  and  cartil¬ 
age  of  the  body,  casein  and  albumin  of 
milk  and  probably  a  large  part  of  the 
fat.  It  may  also  be  used  to  build  up 
fat  in  the  body,  and  to  produce  heat. 
The  fats  and  carbohydrates  are  very 
similar  in  their  action.  They  cannot  be 
used  to  form  muscle  or  other  nitrogen¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  body,  but  are  largely 
used  as  fuel  or  may  be  stored  up  as  fat, 
serving  as  a  reserve  force  for  heat  and 
energy.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  proportion  of  tbe  various  nutrients, 
the  building  material  on  one  hand  and 
fuel  and  fat-producing  material  on  the 
other,  should  vary  with  the  purpose  for 
wuich  the  animal  is  kept.  A  part  of  the 
foou  of  every  animal  is  needed  to  keep 
up  the  vital  functions  of  the  body,  or  to 
keep  the  animal  machine  in  repair.  A 
pari  is  usea  as  fuel,  and  the  remainder 
should  be  available  to  build  up  products. 
The  food  that  will  serve  best  for  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  vital  functions  is  composed 
quite  largely  of  the  carbohydrates  and 
fat,  or  the  heat-producing  materials, 
but  as  the  amount  of  production  in¬ 
creases,  proportion  of  protein  must  in¬ 
crease  relatively  faster  than  the  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  fat. 

A  cow  that  is  producing  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  needs  more  building  mater¬ 
ial  (protein)  than  one  that  is  nearly 
dry.  Experiments  are  showing  more 
and  more  clearly  that  protein  is  espec¬ 
ially  Valuable  in  milk  production,  and 
the  best  practical  feeders  are  rapidly 
tending  toward  the  same  conclusion.  It 
seems  logical,  therefore,  that  rations  for 
milk  production  should  vary  in  the 
amount  and  proportion  of  protein  they 
contain  according  to  milk  flow  of  the 
cows  to  be  fed.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
common  to  base  feeding  “standards”  or 
formulas  for  milch  cows  mainly  on  ihe 
live  weight,  on  tbe  assumption  that  the 
food  requirements  vary  mainly  with  the 
size  of  the  aq^fe.1.  Late  research,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  that  it  is  more  logical  to 
base  rations  on  the  milk  flow.  Animals 
that  do  not  vary  more  than  200  pounds 
in  live  weight  will  not  differ  greatly  in 
tneir  food  requirements,  as  far  as  the 
animal  machine  is  concerned,  but  if 
these  animals  differ  10  to  15  pounds  per 
day  in  milk  how  their  demands  for  food 
wul  be  very  different.  Many  feeders  in 
the  past  have  used  one  grain  mixture 
and  have  varied  the  amount  fed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  milk  yield.  In  order 
to  base  a  feeding  formula  on  the  milk 
flow  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the 
protein  for  the  heavier  milk  producers 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  two  grain 
rations;  one  to  be  fed  to  all  animals  of 
the  herd,  and  one  for  the  heavier -milk 
producers.  The  first  may  be  called  a 
basal  or  foundation  ration,  and  the 
second  a  protein  mixture,  because  it  is 
made  up  of  feeds  rich  in  protein  or 
nitrogenous  material,  such  as  cotton 
seed,  linseed,  gluten  and  pea  meals,  and 
should  be  fed  in  addition  to  the  basal. 
By  feeding  in  this  way  the  heavier  milk 
producers  not  only  get  a  larger  ration, 
but  have  a  larger  proportion  of  the  ma¬ 


terials  mat  are  most  useful  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Feeding  formulas  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  milk  production  have 
been  proposed  by  at  least  one  German 
authority,  and  are  being  advocated  by 
some  American  writers.  Scientific  re¬ 
search  is  fast  showing  us  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  protein  or  building  mater¬ 
ial,  and  n  seems  very  probable  that  in 
the  future  feeding  formulas  or  “stand¬ 
ard  rations”  for  dairy  cows  will  be 
-ased  mainly  upon  milk  production. 

’  c.  s.  PHELPS. 


WORK  CATTLE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

There  are  very  few  working  cattle  used 
on  farms  now,  and  they  are  nearly  all 
used  in  the  hill  towns,  where  the  land  is 
stony.  I  do  not  think  that  one-quarter  of 
the  working  cattle  are  kept  now  that  were 
kept  30  years  ago,  and  nearly  all  farmers 
use  horses,  as  being  quicker  and  now  con¬ 
siderably  cheaper  than  35  years  ago,  when 
wood  sold  at  a  good  price  and  beef  was 
high.  Nearly  all  farmers  kept  one  yoke, 
and  many  two,  as  they  could  be  turned 
into  beef  when  not  wanted,  but  to-day  a 
first-class  yoke  of  cattle  would  not  be  easy 
to  procure  in  this  county.  I  think  to-day 
they  must  sell  at  a  rather  low  price.  I 
never  saw  any  cattle  dishorned  that  were 
used  In  the  yoke.  w.  t. 

Rockville,  Conn. 

There  are  very  few  cattle  used  In  this 
part  now.  Everyone  wishes  he  had  them; 
there  is  so  much  rough  and  stony  land. 
Where  they  are  used  they  plow  the  rough¬ 
est  lots.  I  do  not  know  of  any  dishorned 
oxen  in  use  at  all  here.  Last  year  the 
town  tried  to  work  horses  on  the  road 
repairing,  which  was  the  poorest  work 
ever  done  on  the  road.  This  year  they 
use  three  yoke  of  cattle  on  the  scraper, 
which  makes  a  better  job  all  round.  I 
think  that  a  good  yoke  of  cattle  will  cost 
from  $150  to  $185;  a  good  pair  of  horses  will 
cost  more,  then  the  harness  comes  after, 
which  will  about  double  the  price.  We 
live  in  a  fast  time  atm  must  pay  the  piper. 
Old  men  want  cattle;  young  men  must 
have  the  horse.  A  few  years  ago  every 
farm  had  cattle,  but  now  not  over  one  per 
cent  have  them.  a.  d. 

Tolland,  Conn. 

Not  over  one  per  cent  in  the  town  of 
Cheshire  use  oxen.  Many  of  the  “old- 
timers”  on  rough  farms  use  them,  but  on 
the  smoother  farms  horses  are  used  almost 
exclusively.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvi¬ 
ous;  the  farmer  who  wishes  to  meet  compe¬ 
tition  now  must  "get  there”  the  same  day, 
and  back  again.  Those  who  use  cattle 
have  at  least  one  horse  for  the  road  work. 
Of  course,  in  such  cases,  the  heavy  work 
is  done  with  the  cattle,  and  such  work  as 
cultivating,  marking  out,  marketing  prod¬ 
uce,  etc.,  is  done  with  the  horse.  I  know 
of  but  very  few  instances  where  both  a 
yoke  of  cattle  and  a  span  of  horses  are 
used  on  farms  in  this  locality.  One  objec¬ 
tion,  in  my  case  particularly,  in  hot 
weather  and  when  work  is  pushing,  is  that 
cattle  are  very  liable  to  get  overheated. 
When  this  happens,  the  team  will  seldom 
recover  their  normal  condition.  Dishorn¬ 
ing  is  not  practiced  in  this  section,  except 
perhaps  an  occasional  ugly  bull.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  dishorn  but  one  of  this 
class,  and  he  was  very  docile  after  the 
operation.  As  to  the  humane  part  of  it, 
I  do  not  consider  dishorning  more  cruel 
than  being  mangled  by  a  vicious  bull,  or 
having  teeth  pulled  by  a  third-rate  den¬ 
tist.  In  regard  to  comparison  of  prices, 
cattle  well  trained,  matched,  etc.,  average 
$125;  horses  of  the  same  standard  $300. 
The  equipments  for  horse  teams  would 
cost  very  much  more  than  for  cattle,  and 
eventually  the  horse  is  a  dead  loss  (horse 
beef  not  being  in  very  great  demand).  Yet, 
the  old  cattle  may  be  turned  off  for  enough 
wherewith  to  purchase  a  younger  pair. 
But,  after  all  the  extra  expense  on  horse 
teams,  I  consider  them  cheaper  in  the 
saving  of  time,  and  their  greater  practi¬ 
cability  as  applied  to  farm  work  under  the 
present  conditions  of  agriculture. 

Cheshire,  Conn.  d.  e.  s. 


Temperature  of  Fowls. 

1  am  anxious  to  know  the  normal  tem¬ 
perature  of  hens;  also  the  average  tem¬ 
perature  of  a  sitting  hen,  and  is  the  tem¬ 
perature  general  or  local?  If  the  temper¬ 
ature  is  higher,  how  do  you  account  for 
it?  Can  a  hen  have  a  higher  superficial 
temperature  than  her  normal  temperature? 
There  have  been  many  theories  given  here, 
but  no  one  has  solved  the  problem. 

Dunnfield,  N.  J.  E.  m.  b. 

The  normal  temperature  of  domestic 
fowls  is  110  degrees.  The  superficial 
temperature  during  warm  weather  is 
about  105%.  This  is  probably  varied 
somewhat  according  to  the  weather.  It 
has  been  stated  that  a  broody  hen  has  a 


higher  temperature  than  normal,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  natural  feverishness  at  the 
time  of  becoming  broody.  I  have  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  taken  the  superficial  tem¬ 
perature  of  several  hens,  both  broody 
and  otherwise,  and  have  failed  to  find 
one  degree  variation  in  any  of  them,  the 
superficial  temperature  of  those  tested 
being  between  105  and  106  degrees,  the 
bul'b  of  thermometer  being  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  thigh  and  body.  I  do  not  think 
a  hen  can  have  as  high  a  superficial  tem¬ 
perature  as  her  normal  temperature,  ex¬ 
cept  in  case  of  sickness,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  her  to  impart  the  same  degree 
of  heat  as  her  superficial  temperature  to 
the  eggs.  I  find  thermometers  placed  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  eggs  under  hens  will  vary 
from  94  to  105  degrees,  as  to  the  position 
of  the  egg,  registering  the  higher  degree 
only  when  the  bulb  of  thermometer  is  in 
direct  contact  with  the  body,  while  some 
of  tnose  that  are  covered  by  the  wings 
register  very  little  above  90  degrees. 

J.  E.  STEVENSON. 

Substitute  for  Buffalo  Robes. 

Some  25  years  ago  buffalo  robes  were 
quite  common  at  the  North.  Since  the 
wild  buffalo  has  been  exterminated  various 
substitutes  have  been  tried.  About  the 
most  successful  is  the  hide  of  the  black 
Scotch  Rattle — Galloways  and  Aberdeen- 
Angus.  These  hides  make  good  furs,  and 
we  are  asked  whether  it  will  not  pay  to 
breed  these  cattle  in  the  colder  countries 
for  meat  and  hide.  Both  breeds  are  noted 
for  beef  production. 

Robes  from  Angus  and  Galloway 
hides  are  on  the  market  in  the  hands  of 
jobbers  and  dealers.  They  are  no  longer 
an  experiment,  but  a  success  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.  I  have  an  Angus 
robe  from  a  three-quarter-blood  two- 
year-old  heifer  that  I  have  used  five 
years,  and  have  given  it  hard  usage.  It 
is  good  as  new,  and  allways  soft  and 
pliable  as  well  as  handsome.  The 
hides  are  not  uniform  as  to  character  of 
hair,  and  they  vary  in  value  according¬ 
ly.  The  poorer  specimens  are  of  little 
more  value  than  common  hides,  while 
finer  specimens  are  worth  double.  I 
have  had  upwards  of  40  hides  tanned 
for  robes  and  found  them  good  sellers, 
but  have  done  nothing  with  them  the 
past  years.  I  do  not  think  the  locality 
in  which  the  animal  is  raised  cuts  any 
figure  in  value  of  hides,  unless  bred  for 
several  generations,  in  which  case  the 
more  northerly  regions  would  give 
best  results.  Only  animals  killed  dur¬ 
ing  December,  January  and  February 
give  the  best  hides,  as  the  hair  is  then 
at  the  best.  Orders  are  placed  by  tan¬ 
ners  for  choice  hides  to  be  reserved  for 
robe  manufacture  at  many  leading 
slaughtering  establishments. 

Illinois.  l.  m’wiiokter. 

Jerseys  from  Jersey. 

A  friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  is  start¬ 
ing  a  small  but  choice  herd  of  Jerseys, 
tells  us  tnat  he  attended  the  recent 
Cooper  sale,  at  which  imported  Jerseys 
were  sola  at  auction.  The  sale  was  a 
great  success,  and  large  prices  were 
realized.  These  Jerseys  had  more  or 
less  of  me  blood  of  Golden  Lad,  a  bull 
that  has  become  famous  on  the  Island. 
It  seems  strange  to  an  outsider  that 
there  should  still  be  a»  demand  for  im¬ 
ported  Jerseys  when  the  claim  has  been 
made,  and  we  think  justly,  that  the  most 
profitable  Jerseys  in  the  world  are  now 
bred  and  raised  in  America.  Breeders 
explain  that  the  Island  Jerseys  com¬ 
bine  both  production  and  beauty  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  American  Jer¬ 
sey  has  oeen  bred  and  handled  for  a 
tremendous  yield  of  milk  and  butter,  and 


this  has  made  a  larger,  coarser  animal. 
Most  of  the  leading  American  herds 
have,  we  think,  been  bred  away  from  the 
graceful,  deerlike  animals,  which  were 
originally  imported.  There  is  now  a 
desire  among  many  breeders  to  tone 
down  the  size  and  coarser  shape  of  the 
American  Jersey,  by  going  back  to  fresh 
Island  blood.  There  are  really  two  dis¬ 
tinct  types  of  Jerseys  now  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  animals  that  have  been  bred 
for  a  number  of  generations  in  the  Gulf 
States  vary  considerably  from  those 
bred  and  handled  in  Canada,  or  in 
northern  New  England.  One  would 
think  that  American  breeders  mignt 
carry  out  their  purpose  by  securing  ani¬ 
mals  from  the  norm  or  the  south  as  de¬ 
sired,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
opinion  among  many  of  them,  that  fresh 
Island  blood  will  prove  useful  and  very 
profitable. 
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milk  preventer. 
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Does  perfect  work  in  either  wet  or  dry  ground,  or  among  green  vines.  It  will  not 
clog,  no  matter  what  the  condition  of  the  soil.  It  digs  every  row  straight  ahead, 
and  leaves  the  ground  practically  level  It  is  lighter  in  weight  and  in  draught  than  any 
other  digger  that  will  do  anywhere  near  as  good  work.  It  is  strong,  durable,  simple  in 

construction — has  no  chains  to  break,  no  cogs  to  fill 
up  with  soil  and  vines,  no  gear  to  wear  out.  Costs 
next  to  nothing  for  repairs. 

The  WONDER  DIGGER  is  guaranteed  to  give  absolute 
satisfaction.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it  after  a  fair 
trial,  return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 


To  introduce  the  Wonder  Digger  in  every  township,  we  will  give  the  first; 
purchaser  from  each  township  a  special  price.  A  township  agency  is  worth 

$100  in  cash  to  any  live,  pushing  man.  Write  for  agency  to-day. 

As  to  our  responsibility,  we  refer  to  the  City  Rank  of  York,  or  to  the  editor  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  YORK  DIGGER  CO.,  YORK,  PA.  ff 


the  “WONDER” 

POTATO  DIGGER 


Humorous. 


Dolly:  ‘‘What  makes  you  dress  all  in 
black,  Auniy?”  Aunty:  “Out  of  respect 
for  my  dead  husband,  dear.”  Dolly 
(earnestly):  “Was  he  a  colored  gentle¬ 
man?” — Judge. 

“There  is  a  suit,  my  friend,”  said  the 
dealer,  “that  will  wear  like  iron.”  “I 
guess  that  fel'ler  was  no  liar,”  said  the 
victim,  two  weeks  later.  “The  suit  is 
rusty  already.”— Indianapolis  Press. 

“And  what  does  the  story  of  the  prod¬ 
igal  son  teach  us?”  asked  the  teacher. 
“It  teaches  us  how  to  get  the  fatted 
calf,”  Was  the  prompt  reply  of  the  bad 
boy  at  the  foot  of  the  class— Chicago 
Post. 

“Why,  Johnny,  how  much  you  look 
like  your  father!”  remarked  a  visitor  to 
a  small  four-year-old.  “Yes’m,”  an¬ 
swered  Johnny,  with  an  air  of  resigna¬ 
tion,  “that’s  what  everybody  says,  but  I 
can't  help  it.”— Trained  Motherhood. 

“Did  you  see  Dm. .ley’s  latest  photo?” 
“You  mean  the  one  in  which  he  looks 
cross-eyed?”  “Yes;  how  on  earth  did  it 
happen?”  “Well,  the  photographer  Was 
cross-eyed,  you  see,  and  just  as  he  made 
the  exposure  he  turned  to  Dumley  and 
said:  ‘Look  this  way,  please.’  ’’—Phila¬ 
delphia  Record. 

City  Resident:  “Well,  Uncle  Reuben, 
you  people  have  one  thing  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for— the  death  rate  is  much  smaller 
in  the  country  than  in  town.” — Uncle 
Reuben:  “Yaas;  folKS  who  have  to  keep 
a  farm  a-goin’  don’t  git  time  t’  die— In¬ 
dianapolis  Journal. 

“As  I  reached  home  last  night  I  saw 
our  cow  running  off  down  the  road.’ 
“Well?”  “I  chased  her  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  a  pouring  rain.”  “Catch  her?” 
“Yes;  but  when  I  got  the  old  thing  hack 
to  our  yard  I  found  out  she  wasn’t  our 
cow.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 
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and  Fertilizer  Hoe  Drill, 

as  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  w’ithout  doubt  the 
most  perfect  grain  and  fertilizer  drill  made.  Has 
our  Change  of  Speed  Device,  and  our  Double  Run 
Force  Feed,  which  sows  wheat,  corn,  oats,  peas, 
beans,  beet  seed,  cow  peas,  etc.,  with  uniform 
accuracy.  Also  our  Glass  Fertilizer  Feed.  The 
employment  of  glass  in  the  construction  of  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  feed  makes  it  possible  to  obviate  the  cor¬ 
roding  of  the  mechanism  and  doing  away  with 
the  annoyance  commonly  found  in  other  fertilizer 
drills.  This  is  a  patented  feature,  and  used  ex. 


clusively  on  the  BUCKEYE.  Sows  all  kinds  of  fertilizer  evenly  and  successfully. 
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WE  HAVE  HO  AGEHTS 

preferring  to  deal  with  you  di¬ 
rect.  We  have  followed  this  plan 


for  27  years.  N  o  matter  where  you 
live,  we  can  reach  you  and  save 
you  money.  Weshipourvehicles 
„  ...  „  „  and  harness  anywhere  for  ex- 

No.  180— pouble  Buggy  amjnation  and  guarantee  safe 
harness,  with  nlrki'l  trimmings.  arnvai.  We  manufacture 
Complete  with  collars  and  hitch  every  thing  we  sell,  and  we  can 

atraps,  822.  Good-a3sell»for830.  ft8sure  you  Gf  good  quail*-  - - 

and  steel,  good  paint  and  a^nrnisn,  goodfiiibrin j00Q^p'pj’^IQ^ 


No.  717— Canopy-Top  Surrey,  with  double  fen-J 
ders.  Price,  complete,  with  curtains  all  around,  storm  f 
aproD,  sunshade,  lamps  and  pole  or  ahafts,  876 ;  just  | 

as  good  as  sells  for  $40  more. _ 

uaiity  from  beginning  to  end;  good  wood  work,  good  iron  j 
fine  style  and  the  lamest  .election  In  the  land.  Large  illus-  I 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  BEANS. 

A  GOOD  crop;  the  bean  weevil. 

How  to  Harvest  the  Beans. 

Referring  to  the  article  by  Mr.  Morse  on  page  123, 

I  wish  to  confirm  what  he  says  with  regard  to  late- 
planted  beans  being  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  the 
weevil.  I  have  grown  field  beans  in  a  small  way  for 
a  number  of  years,  my  crops  for  latter  years  having 
been  eight,  15  and  27  bush¬ 
els,  and  in  every  case  when 
the  planting  was  not  done 
too  early,  and  the  beans 
were  kept  from  artificial 
heat  after  harvesting,  they 
have  been  absolutely  free 
from  weevils.  The  last  point 
is  important.  I  once  hap¬ 
pened  to  store  a  few  bushels 
of  beans  in  an  apartment 
adjoining  the  sitting  room, 
and  they  developed  a  few 
“bugs,”  but  when  the  beans 
have  been  stored  in  the  barn 
or  an  outbuilding,  no  weev¬ 
ils  could  be  found  until  the 
following  Summer.  Perhaps 
I  should  say  here  that  if 
Mr.  Morse  has  found  that 
weevils  never  multiply  in 
stored  beans  during  warm 
weather,  unless  confined,  my 
experience  does  not  agree 
with  this,  as  the  following 
incident  will  show:  Two 
years  ago  I  placed  the  beans 
intended  for  seed  in  rhe 
attic,  in  a  coarse  buidap 
sack,  Which  was  left  untied. 

By  the  last  week  in  June 
they  contained  a  few  weev¬ 
ils.  There  were  some  beans 
left  in  the  sack  after  plant¬ 
ing,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they 
were  entirely  riddled.  1 
now  keep  my  seed  beans  in¬ 
tact  by  hanging  them  in  a 
cool,  dry  cellar  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  warm  weather. 

As  I  have  intimated  be¬ 
fore,  it  Is  probable  that 
there  are  some  eggs  depos¬ 
ited  even  in  late^planted 
beans;  but  cool  weather 
prevents  their  development, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  any 
but  the  mature  beetles  can 
withstand  the  Winter.  Per¬ 
haps  Prof.  Slingetland  can 
inform  us  positively  on  this 
point.  If  it  be  the  case, 
then  beans  that  have  been 
exposed  to  cold  weather 
could  be  kept  free  from  the 
pest  by  storing  in  a  tight 
box.  As  to  the  proper  time 
of  planting,  that  will  depend 
on  latitude.  Here  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania, 
beans  that  are  planted  as  early  as  June  15  or  20,  will 
probably  escape  the  weevil;  but  to  be  safe,  I  do  not 
usually  plant  until  July  1.  Frost  need  not  be  feared 
in  this  locality  until  the  first  of  October,  and  as  early 
varieties  mature  in  about  75  days,  there  is  ample 
time  for  full  development.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
safe  rule  in  any  locality  to  plant  three  months  before 
the  first  probable  frosts.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea 
that  field  beans  planted  late  will  not  be  as  productive 


as  if  planted  earlier.  I  do  not  think  this  opinion  is 
well  founded;  first,  because  the  plants  have  blos¬ 
somed  and  the  pods  have  set  before  the  nights  be¬ 
come  very  cool,  and  second,  we  all  have  observed 
that  snap  beans  produce  as  well  in  the  Fall,  or  better, 
than  in  the  Summer,  and  this  is  true  even  of  those 
planted  so  late  as  to  be  caught  by  frost.  It  would 
be  of  no  value  to  state  the  yield  per  acre  of  my  crops, 
as  I  generally  plant  beans  as  a  catch  crop,  and  not 


under  best  conditions.  Considering  what  a  whole¬ 
some,  nutritious,  and  palatable  article  of  food  beans 
are,  and  how  easily  they  can  be  grown,  it  is  remark¬ 
able  how  few  farmers,  out  of  the  bean  districts,  grow 
a  supply  for  home  use,  when  nearly  all  might  profit¬ 
ably  do  so  with  little  trouble.  The  weevil  has  been 
one  bugbear  in  the  way,  and  many,  doubtless,  have 
been  discouraged  by  unsuitable  varieties. 

The  important  points  in  a  good  variety  of  beans  are 
quality,  early  maturity,  a  stout,  bushy  plant  that  will 


hold  the  beans  well  off  the  ground,  a  thick,  imper¬ 
vious  pod  to  protect  the  seeds  during  wet  weather, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  that  all  the  pods  shall  ripen 
together.  There  may  be  other  varieties  as  good,  but 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  that  combines  these 
essential  points  as  well  as  the  variety  catalogued  by 
seedsmen  as  Burlingame  Medium.  With  a  proper 
variety,  and  observing  the  points  stated  about 
weevils,  not  only  may  a  home  supply  of  beans  be 

easily  grown,  but  on  many 
a  small  farm  where  mixed 
farming  is  followed,  an  acre 
or  more  might  profitably  be 
grown  for  sale,  and  without 
any  expense  for  special  im¬ 
plements.  The  beans  can 
readily  be  sown  in  the  fur¬ 
row  by  hand  (at  the  rate  of 
one  bushel  per  acre).  The 
crop  may  be  thrashed  With 
a  flail,  and  cleaned  in  a  fan¬ 
ning  mill,  by  passing  the 
beans  first  through  the  oat 
sieve  and  then  over  the 
wheat  sieve,  the  latter  pro¬ 
cess  to  remove  sand  and 
grit.  The  one  point  likely 
to  puzzle  a  beginner  is  har¬ 
vesting.  The  crop  should 
stand  until  most  of  the  pods 
are  dry  and  most  of  the 
leaves  have  fallen.  Then 
pull  the  plants  and  throw 
on  small  heaps,  as  may  be 
convenient;  then  gather 
several  of  these  heaps  into 
one,  placing  them  on  top  of 
each  other  until  the  heap  is 
as  high  as  it  will  stand  the 
wind  without  toppling  over. 
The  object  is  to  have  the 
heaps  narrow,  and  as  little 
of  them  coming  in  contact 
with  the  soil  as  possible.  It 
is  an  advantage  to  place 
the  heaps  on  small  eleva¬ 
tions  that  may  be  found  on 
the  surface.  Heaped  in  this 
way  they  will  withstand  a 
good  deal  of  wet  weather 
with  little  damage.  After 
rain,  as  soon  as  the  tops  of 
the  heaps  are  dry,  they 
should  be  turned.  In  this 
way  they  should  be  left  in 
the  field  until  thoroughly 
dry,  and  then  gathered  on  a 
warm,  dry  afternoon  and 
flailed  at  once.  I  have  found 
beans  quite  as  profitable  as 
any  other  of  the  farm  crops. 

D.  L.  H. 

New  Cumberland,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y.  —  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  value  of  the 
bean  crop  on  the  average 
farm.  Many  grocery  stores 
in  farming  districts  do  a  large  trade  in  selling  beans 
by  the  quart  to  farmers.  This  seems  to  us  all  wrong. 
The  bean  crop  is  easy  to  grow,  and  comparatively 
easy  to  harvest  and  handle.  As  to  the  value  of  beans 
as  a  food  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  especially  in 
families  where  pork,  potatoes  and  cornbread  form  a 
large  proportion  of  the  food.  As  a  “balance”  for  the 
average  farm  ration,  beans  are  better  and  cheaper 
than  beef.  The  cow  pea  is  more  easily  grown,  but 
it  has  a  peculiar  flavor  not  relished  by  all. 


THE  DOUBLE  FEVERFEW,  PYRETHRUM  ROSEUM.  Fig.  136.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  434. 
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HOW  TO  GROW  TULIP  BULBS. 

One  of  our  readers  asked  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio,  to  tell  how  he  grows  tulip  bulbs.  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  has  prepared  the  following  statement: 

Tulip  bulbs  are  dormiant  from  June  till  Septem¬ 
ber  in  this  climate.  During  this  time,  if  out  of  the 
ground,  they  should  be  kept  dry  and  as  cool  as  may 
be.  If  left  in  the  sun  a  single  day  they  are  damaged, 
and  in  a  few  days  they  are  ruined.  They  are  some¬ 
times  spoiled  in  the  ground,  while  dormant,  if  very 
near  the  surface,  and  the  soil  is  not  shaded  by  any 
growth.  When  grown  as  a  crop,  they  are  always 
taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  are 
carried  to  the  cellar  and  put  in  flats  three  by  four 
feet,  and  four  inches  in  depth.  The  bottoms  are  of 
lath  alhout  an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart.  They  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  three  cross  pieces  of  one  by  two  inches, 
which  make  the  flats  an  inch  apart  when  piled  up. 
These  hold  two  bushels,  and  may  be  piled  up  almost 
to  the  joists.  The  same  flats  hold  our  G-ladiolus 
bulbs  during  the  Winter.  In  this  way  we  store  several 
hundred  bushels  in  a  very  small  amount  of  cellar 
room.  During  rainy  days  in  the  Summer  the  tulip 
bulbs  are  cleaned  and  assorted,  and  then  returned  to 
the  flats.  After  they  are  seasoned  and  cleaned  they 
can  be  kept  in  barrels  or  boxes,  if  mixed  with  plenty 
of  chaff,  buckwheat  hulls  or  even  dry  sawdust.  Daffo¬ 
dil  bulbs  are  cured  in  the  same  way. 

About  the  end  of  September  the  lower  part  of  the 
bulbs,  where  the  roots  first  appear,  commences  to  en¬ 
large,  and  this  is  an  indication  that  they  are  ready 
to  make  root  growth,  and  may  be  planted.  If  kept 
dry,  however,  they  may  be  held  until  December  in 
good  condition.  By  common  consent,  October  is  the 
month  for  planting  hardy  bulbs,  and  if  delayed  much 
later  their  time  for  making  root  growth  is  diminished 
accordingly.  If  planted  'before  October,  they  get  so 
well  rooted  that  a  warm  spell  late  in  the  Fall  may 
cause  them  to  send  up  their  buds  too  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  which  is  not  desirable.  In  that  case  a  few 
warm  days  in  the  Winter  will  bring  them  up,  to  be 
frozen  later  on.  To  prevent  this  we  cover  the  beds 
with  manure  or  any  coarse  litter  as  soon  as  they  are 
frozen.  If  put  on  too  early  it  invites  mice,  which  are 
very  fond  of  tulip  bulbs.  I  have  grown  the  bulbs  for 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  and  have  not  yet 
found  any  soil  that  was  too  heavy  or  too  light.  Last 
Winter  I  had  beds  on  ground  so  low  that  water  cov¬ 
ered  them  for  days  at  a  time,  but  none  were  hurt. 
I  have  noticed  that  on  dry  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  the 
bu'lbs  are  smaller.  Tulip  bulbs  send  out  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  roots  that  are  not  well  able  to  penetrate  hard 
soil.  For  this  reason  I  make  it  very  fine,  and  avoid 
pressing  them  into  it,  especially  if  it  be  rather  damp. 
In  planting  tulips  in  a  bed  for  display,  they  are 
usually  put  about  four  inches  apart,  but  When  bulbs 
are  the  abject,  they  are  planted  in  rows  as  we  do 
onions,  for  the  convenience  of  cultivating  and  weed¬ 
ing.  Bulbs  are  usually  covered  about  three  diameters. 
The  tu'l'ip,  however,  is  so  perfectly  hardy,  that  if  cov¬ 
ered  only  an  inch,  it  will  come  out  all  right  in  the 
Spring.  1  cannot  recall  a  season  when  the  tulip 
failed  to  bloom.  With  me  the  flowers  have  no  com¬ 
mercial  value,  and  as  I  need  no  great  amount  of  seed, 
I  allow  all  my  friends  to  carry  them  off  by  the  hun¬ 
dred.  By  this  means  the  bulbs  grow  larger  than  they 
would  if  seed  were  produced.  That  we  are  going  to 
raise  our  own  tulip  bulbs  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  Besides  paying  very  well,  their  culture  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting.  It  is  just  the  Work  for  women 
to  engage  in. 


FINAL  CHAPTER  OF  A  FRUIT  FRAUD. 

For  several  years  past  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  warned  its 
readers  against  a  firm  of  Ohio  nurserymen  who  were 
operating  in  western  New  York  on  a  peculiar  plan. 
Their  agents  tried  to  sell  several  new  varieties  of 
peaches,  for  Which  they  claimed  most  remarkable 
properties.  They  were  frost-proof,  yellows-proof,  and 
for  all  we  know,  thief-proof.  Their  pedigree  dated 
back  to  the  early  history  of  this  country,  and  if  there 
is  any  good  quality  which  a  peach  can  possibly  pos¬ 
sess,  which  these  agents  did  not  claim,  for  these  va¬ 
rieties,  it  was  either  because  they  ran  out  of  breath, 
or  had  not  heal'd  of  it.  The  best  fruit  growers  and 
horticulturists  of  the  country  knew  nothing  about 
these  famous  varieties.  They  were  not  catalogued  by 
the  American  Pomological  Society,  and  the  crowning 
bluff  of  these  agents  was  the  claim  that  they  pos¬ 
sessed  a  patent  or  some  paper  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  prohibited  all  other  agents  or 
nurserymen  from  propagating  or  selling  these  varie¬ 
ties.  In  spite  of  repeated  warnings  by  The  R.  N.-Y.. 
Mr.  Van  Deman,  and  hundreds  of  other  reputable 
men,  large  quantities  of  these  peaches  were  sold  right 
under  the  noses  of  responsible  nurserymen  and  hon¬ 
orable  fruit  growers.  In  some  cases  the  trees  were 
sent,  and  were  planted,  only  to  prove  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  when  they  came  in  fruit.  In  one  case,  one  of 


these  highly-praised  trees  produced  a  miserable  seed¬ 
ling  peaen.  On  another  bundle,  labels  marked  El- 
berta  were  found,  the  inference  being  that  the  trees 
were  Eiberta  sent  out  in  place  of  these  so-called  nov¬ 
elties.  The  thing  came  to  a  head  with  us  this  Spring, 
when  one  of  our  readers  wrote  us  that  the  agents  had 
prevailed  upon  him  to  buy  a  good-sized  order  of  these 
trees.  They  talked  so  plausibly,  and  their  stories 
were  so  eloquent,  that  this  man  bit  at  the  bait.  He 
afterwards  heard  the  other  side,  and  asked  our  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  what  he  should  do.  We  advised  him  to 
cancel  the  order  at  once,  and  to  state  that  the  best 
fruit  growers  and  horticulturists  had  never  heard  of 
these  varieties,  and  did  not  recommend  him  to  plant 
them.  He  did  this,  promptly  canceling  the  order, 
and  refusing  to  accept  the  trees.  In  apite  of  this,  his 
$90-order  of  trees  was  shipped  to  him,  and  ’  he 
was  finally  informed  that  it  awaited  delivery  at  his 
railroad  station.  Then  he  wrote  us  again,  asking 
what  he  should  do.  Under  the  circumstances,  The 
R.  N.-Y.  advised  him  to  refuse  to  accept  the  trees, 
and  promised  to  defend  him  at  our  own  expense  if 
suit  were  brought  against  him.  He  had  canceled  the 
order  in  a  perfectly  legal  way,  stating  his  reasons  for 
doing  so.  The  cost  of  the  trees  was  undoubtedly  ex¬ 
cessive,  and  under  all  the  circumstances  we  felt  justi¬ 
fied  in  telling  him  that  he  was  under  no  obligations, 
moral  or  legal,  to  take  the  trees.  The  agent  and  the 
nursery  company  of  course  put  up  a  strong  bluff,  and 
informed  him  that  he  would  have  to  take  the  trees 
and  pay  for  them.  His  answer  was  that  he  was  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  trees  were  not  as  represented.  He  told 
them  that  if  they  would  produce  such  fruit  as  the 
agent  told  him  they  would,  he  would  take  not  only 
$90,  but  $900  Worth.  He  was  satisfied,  however,  that 
the  trees  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  agent 
told  him  that  he  would  have  to  pay  the  money,  and 
went  off  in  a  huff,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Our  friend 
afterwards  learned  that  the  agent  went  to  the  depot 
and  shipped  the  trees  elsewhere,  and  this  ended  the 
last  act  of  a  would-be  fraud.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  fact  that  any  man  Who  goes  about 
claiming  great  and  mysterious  properties  for  some 
new  variety  of  fruit,  while  the  best  fruit  growers  and 
nurserymen  in  the  country  know  nothing  about  it,  is 
not  the  man  for  the  average  fruit  grower  to  deal  with. 
He  should  not  only  give  him  a  wide  berth,  but  throw 
him  out  of  the  berth  entirely.  Our  friend  is  so  much 
pleased  with  the  help  given  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  that 
he  says  he  would  like  to  send  us  a  box  of  cigars. 
There  is  not  anybody  in  the  office  at  the  present  time 
who  uses  tobacco,  so  that  a  nice  club  of  subscribers 
would  prove  a  far  more  acceptable  recognition. 


COW  PEAS  BEFORE  STRAWBERRIES. 

Last  year  The  R.  N.-Y.  commended  the  practice  of 
sowing  cow  peas,  preparatory  to  planting  strawber¬ 
ries,  concluding  with  the  intimation  that  sowing  in 
drills  and  cultivating  would  likely  keep  down  the 
crop  of  grub  worms.  Later  a  correspondent  com¬ 
plained  of  the  abundance  of  grub  worms  after  cow 
peas.  For  more  than  20  years,  I  have  each  year 
sown  from  five  to  10  acres  of  land,  either  cleared  of 
strawberry  plants,  or  the  same  plowed  down  after  the 
crop  was  gathered,  using,  in  part,  the  same  land  for 
the  same  purpose  the  year  after.  It  is  not  my  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  cow  pea  induces  the  grub  worm;  in 
fact,  on  pea  land  we  seldom  lose  a  pliant.  I  have  six 
acres  of  strawberries  on  pea  sod,  on  Which  there  is 
not  a  single  Vacancy,  and  the  opinion  is  ventured 
that  not  100  plants  were  destroyed  by  them.  I  fancy 
the  trouble  with  your  correspondent  Cither  is  that  the 
land  is  already  infested,  or  that  the  peas  are  sown 
too  early,  making  considerable  covering  on  the 
ground  when  the  May  beetle  is  in  flight,  and  by  that 
reason  inducing  the  deposition  of  the  eggs. 

The  May  beetle  is  in  flight  here  the  early  part  of 
May,  but  we  never  sow  cow  peas  until  the  ground  is 
really  warm,  as  rapid  and  uninterrupted  growth  in¬ 
sures  the  greatest  final  development.  Our  practice 
in  turning  down  differs  from  that  in  vogue  in  the 
South.  In  September  or  early  October  with  a  large 
plow,  a  rolling  cutter  wheel  and  four  heavy  horses, 
we  turn  down  the  wealth  of  tangled  vines,  12  or  14 
inches,  leave  the  ground  in  the  rough  until  next 
Spring,  then  harrow  (town  nicely  and  plant.  I  know 
that  it  is  claimed  that  such  practice  sours  the  soil, 
and  that  Spring  plowing  insures  better  results,  but 
that  is  not  my  observation.  Our  Autumns  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  are  generally  dry,  and  I  question  the  accuracy 
of  the  forming  of  acids  in  the  slow  decay  of  the 
vines.  The  plowing  down  of  dry  litter,  or  trash  of 
any  kind  just  in  advance  of  planting  any  crop,  is 
questionable  practice.  At  all  events,  we  have  such  a 
soft,  fluffy  seed-bed,  such  fine  growth  in  seasons  wet 
or  dry,  and  such  an  entire  immunity  of  weeds  of  all 
kind,  that  any  change  in  practice  is  not  contemplated. 

I  appreciate  the  yeoman  service  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
done  in  trying  to  teach  farmers  to  fertilize  their 


fields  with  catch  crops,  when  those  of  the  paying 
kind — of  the  moneyjpaying,  right-in-hand  kind — can 
not  be  made  to  occupy  them.  If  it  will  turn  its  ener¬ 
gies  With  as  much  zeal  to  a  covering  of  lands  that 
are  full  of  crops,  by  about  July  1,  with  the  southern 
cow  bean — it  is  a  bean,  not  a  pea — as  it  did  in  demon¬ 
strating  the  value  of  Scarlet  clover  on  land  free  of 
crops  from  August  until  May,  it  will  have  scored  a 
great  triumph.  Scarlet  clover  must  run  the  gamut  of 
more  chances  than  the  cow  bean,  and  more  frequent¬ 
ly  loses  out,  but  the  two  will  flourish  admirably  in 
the  same  latitude.  The  writer  has  not  an  acre  of 
land,  vacant  at  either  end  of  the  year,  that  is  not 
covered  by  these  two  plants,  so  promotive  of  their 
betterment.  H.  f.  h. 

Lexington,  Ky. _ 

“THE  GRASS  OF  THE  FIELD/’ 

In  the  introduction  to  Forage  and  Fodders,  the  ex¬ 
cellent  report  issued  by  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  following  worthy  sentiment  is  expressed  by 
ex-Senator  J.  J.  Ingalls: 

“As  he  reflected  upon  the  brevity  of  human  life, 
grass  has  been  the  favorite  symbol  of  the  moralist, 
the  chosen  theme  of  the  philosopher.  ‘All  flesh  is 
grass,’  said  the  prophet;  ‘My  days  are  as  grass,”  sighed 
the  troubled  patriarch;  and  the  pensive  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  in  fliis  penitential  mood,  exceeded  even  these, 
and,  as  the  sacred  historian  informs  us,  did  eat  grass 
like  an  ox.  Grass  is  the  forgiveness  of  nature — her 
constant  benediction.  Fields  trampled  with  battle, 
saturated  with  blood,  torn  with  the  ruts  of  cannon, 
grow  green  again  with  grass,  and  carnage  is  forgot¬ 
ten.  Streets  abandoned  by  traffic  become  grass-grown 
like  rural  lanes,  and  are  obliterated.  Forests  decay, 
harvests  perish,  flowers  vanish,  but  grass  is  immor¬ 
tal.  Beleaguered  by  the  sullen  hosts  of  Winter,  it 
Withdraws  into  the  impregnable  fortress  of  its  sub¬ 
terranean  vitality,  and  emerges  upon  the  first  solicita¬ 
tion  of  Spring.  Sown  by  the  winds,  by  wandering 
birds,  propagated  by  the  subtle  horticulture  of  the 
elements  which  are  its  ministers  and  servants,  it 
softens  the  rude  outline  of  the  world.  Its  tenacious 
fibers  hold  the  earth  in  its  place  and  prevent  its  solu¬ 
ble  components  from  washing  into  tne  wasting  sea.  It 
invades  the  solitude  of  deserts,  climbs  the  inaccessi¬ 
ble  slopes  and  forbidding  pinnacles  of  mountains, 
modifies  climates,  and  determines  the  history,  char¬ 
acter  and  destiny  of  nations.  Unobtrusive  and  pa¬ 
tient,  it  has  immortal  vigor  and  aggression.  Banished 
from  the  thoroughfare  and  the  field,  it  bides  its  time 
to  return,  and  when  vigilance  is  relaxed,  or  the 
dynasty  has  perished,  it  silently  resumes  the  throne 
from  which  it  has  been  expelled,  but  which  it  never 
abdicates.  It  bears  no  blazonry  of  bloom  to  charm 
the  senses  with  fragrance  or  splendor,  but  its  homely 
hue  is  more  enchanting  than  the  lily  or  the  rose.  It 
yields  no  fruit  in  earth  or  air,  and  yet  should  its  har¬ 
vest  fail  for  a  single  year,  famine  would  depopulate 
the  world.” 


HARROWING  SMALL  GRAINS. 

Conditions  often  make  necessary  methods  in  one 
section  of  our  country  that  would  be  wholly  unsuited 
for  some  other  sections.  The  annual  rainfall  in  east¬ 
ern  Dakota  is  rather  less  than  20  inches,  in  western 
Dakota  and  British  Columbia  even  less,  not  now 
more  than  15  inches  per  year.  Most  of  this  comes 
during  the  growing  period,  for  we  have  little  or  no 
snow;  June  and  early  July  are  also  rainy  months. 
The  problem  then  is  to  conserve  the  moisture  in  the 
feeding  zone  of  the  plant.  Harrowing  conserves  the 
soil  moisture,  and  destroys  millions  of  weeds,  which 
drink  up  the  moisture  from  the  cultivated  grains,  if 
allowed  to  grow.  Differences  in  seasons,  early  rain¬ 
fall,  and  soil  moisture  modify  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  harrowing  grain.  In  1898  a  single  har¬ 
rowing  before  the  wheat  was  up  gave  an  increase  of 
2.20  bushels  per  acre  over  the  unharrowed  field,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Prof.  Shepperd.  Some  farmers  harrow  sev¬ 
eral  times,  even  until  the  wheat  is  several  inches 
high,  thus  destroying  weeds,  forming  a  mulch  blanket 
of  dust  on  the  surface,  and  conserving  the  moisture  in 
the  upper  six  inches  of  soil,  where  the  plant  food  is 
most  available  for  the  plant. 

Wheat  roots  in  the  Dakotas  will  extend  down  for 
four  or  five  feet,  securing  water,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  under  these  conditions  the  plant  would  find 
enough  plant  food  in  an  available  form,  even  though 
there  might  be  an  abundance  near  the  surface,  in  the 
first  foot,  but  for  lack  of  moisture  not  available  as 
plant  food.  The  practical  workings  of  agriculture 
is  quite  different  in  these  plateau  States  from  what 
it  is  in  the  eastern  States,  or  even  eastern  Minne¬ 
sota.  Many  failures  are  to  be  attributed  to  trying 
to  use  New  York  or  New  England  methods  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  a  climate  and  on  a  soil  wholly  different, 
such  as  exists  in  the  Red  River  Valley. 

No.  Dakota  Experiment  Station.  e.  f.  ladd. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  FORCED  RHUBARB. 

What  Can  We  Pay  for  Roots  ? 

Iti  March  last  The  R,  N.-Y.  quoted  forced  rhubarb  at 
about  four  to  five  cents  per  pound.  The  price  asked  by 
htirserymen  here  for  roots  two  years  old  is  $1  to  $5  per 
100.  i  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Morse  how  much  rhubarb 
ohe  of  the  two  or  three-year-old  clumps  should  yield? 
Then  we  can  easily  tell  whether  it  will  pay  to  buy  the 
roots  or  grow  them.  Four  cents  per  pound  is  all  we  can 
obtain  here.  F.  c.  c, 

Sandy  Creek,  Me. 

The  vital  questions  involved  in  growing  rhubarb,  as 
With  any  cither  crop,  are  the  cost  of  production  and 
the  amount  realized  from  the  crop.  These  questions 
involve  others,  Which  every  grower  must  settle  for 
himself;  but  lest  some  misapprehension  arise,  let  me 
say  that  1  have  noWherfe  advocated  forcing  the  roots 
as  they  come  from  the  nursery  dr  seedsmen.  They 
would  be  too  small,  and  would  require  transplanting 
and  two  or  three  years’  growth  afterward,  before  they 
could  be  profitably  forced.  To  those  desiring  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  work,  I  have  advised  getting  started  by 
the  shortest  possible  route;  using  whatever  roots  one 
has  on  hand,  or  can  buy  of  his  neighbors,  buying 
from  the  nursery  or  seedsmen,  growing  from  seed 
and  propagating  from  the  roots  after  forcing.  The 
chances  are  that  the  two-year-old  roots,  as  they  come 
from  the  nurseries,  would  yield  very  little;  better  give 
them  at  least  two  years’  growth  before  forcing.  How¬ 
ever,  this  need  incur  no  loss,  as  light  catch  crops  can 
be  grown  between  the  rows  the  first  year,  and  the 
second  Summer’s  crop  of  rhubarb  ought  to  pay  the 
entire  expense  of  buying  the  roots  and  cultivation  to 
time  of  forcing. 

To  say  how  many  pounds  a  clump  would  yield 
would  be  very  difficult,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the 
variety  and  vigor  of  the  roots.  All  transactions  here 
are  based  upon  the  dozen  bunches,  and  prices  early  in 
April  Were  45  to  50  cents  per  dozen, 
wholesale,  A  dozen  bunches  will  vary 
in  weight  from  five  to  seven  pounds. 

Growers  here  pay  as  high  as  510  per 
100,  and  haul  the  roots.  This  price  is 
for  roots  ready  for  forcing,  and  not  as 
they  come  from  the  nursery.  They  still 
continue  growing  and  shipping  to  all 
the  large  eastern  cities,  notwithstanding 
transportation  rates,  especially  by  ex¬ 
press,  are  ruinously  high.  The  methods 
of  growing  and  their  results  have  ttot 
been  given  with  a  view  to  over-urge  or 
persuade  anyone  to  engage  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  but  simply  to  point  out  a  way 
wherein  others  are  traveling  with  profit 
to  themselves.  The  Same  rule  applies  to 
this  as  to  any  other  enterprise;  each 
one  must  study  his  surroundings  and  be 
governed  accordingly. 

A.  D.  A.  Sweertwa/ter,  Ill.,  writes:  “I 
noticed  that  plants  farthest  from  the 
stove  produced  many  small  spindling 
stalks.  Was  it  from  insufficient  heat  or 
the  roots  throwing  up  too  many  stalks? 

The  roots  were  four  or  five  years  old.”  Doubtless  the 
heat  was  unevenly  distributed.  Thinning  out  is  some¬ 
times  advantageous  if  the  roots  throw  out  an  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  stalks.  A  liberal  applica¬ 
tion  of  liquid  cow  manure  would  have  been  very 
beneficial.  Keep  the  heat  as  low  down  as  possible 
and  evenly  distributed.  In  placing  the  roots  in  the 
cellar  he  filled  the  spaces  With  earth,  and  asks 
whether  leaving  them  open  until  the  roots  were 
thawed  out  would  not  have  hastened  the  growth? 
The  roots  would  thaw  out  more  quickly  with  open 
spaces,  and  thus  hasten  the  growth,  but  in  large 
cellars  the  after  filling  would  be  very  slow  and  la¬ 
borious,  and  the  results  might  not  pay  for  the  extra 
labor.  Try  both  ways  next  Fall,  and  note  the  re¬ 
sults.  He  further  writes:  “I  intend  to  grow  for  mar¬ 
ket  next  Winter,  and  shall  build  a  cellar  large  enough 
for  300  or  400  plants.  I  plaifted  out  500  roots  last 
Spring,  but  only  about  400  grew,  ana  only  about  one- 
half  of  them  got  any  size.  In  plowing  the  roots  out 
next  Fall,  would  it  be  better  to  leave  the  small  plants 
undisturbed?  As  the  large  and  small  plants  are  pro¬ 
miscuously  distributed  in  the  rows,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  plow  them  out  and  leave  the  small  ones 
undisturbed.”  The  better  way  will  be  to  turn  them 
out  with  the  spade,  and  not  use  the  plow  at  all.  Many 
extensive  growers  use  the  spade  almost  entirely. 

j.  E.  MOUSE. 

SOMETHING  AB0U1  WOOD  PRESERVATIVES 

When  a  farmer  has  a  siege  of  shingling  his  barn, 
renewing  fence  posts,  or  jacking  up  a  building  to  put 
new  sills  under  it,  he  is  apt  to  wish  for  some  effectual 
wood  preservative.  If  seasoned  locust  timber  could 
always  be  had  for  fence  posts,  one  set  would  last  a 
lifetime,  as  this  wood  seems  proof  against  decay.  A 
man  told  me  that  he  removed  a  dooryard  fence  that 
had  been  in  place  40  years.  The  posts  were  round 
sticks  of  the  Yellow  locust  quite  well  known  in  the 
East,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  decay.  Besides  this, 
they  were  second-hand  posts  when  set,  so  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  they  had  been  in  the  ground  for  50  years  or 


more.  Locust,  however,  is  comparatively  scarce,  and 
ordinary  wood  must  be  treated  in  Some  way,  or  it 
will  decay  in  a  few  years.  From  the  experimenting 
done  in  this  line  some  valuable  preparation's  have 
been  obtained,  but  part  of  them  are  too  expensive  or 
difficult  to  use,  and  numerous  frauds  have  been  put 
on  the  market.  Railroad  and  steamship  compan.es 
are  interested  in  uhis  matter  in  the  building  of  sta¬ 
tions  and  the  preservation  of  ties  and  Wharfage,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  South,  where  wood  rots  very  quickly, 
and  is  subject  to  insect  attacks.  Deadoil  creosote  dis¬ 
tilled  from  coal  tar  is  effective,  but  to  liquefy  its 
principal  preservative  so  that  it  can  be  forced  into 
the  wood  cells,  it  must  be  applied  at  a  temperature 
of  175  degrees  Fahrenheit.  To  creosote  any  great 
amount  of  timber  in  this  way,  an  expensive  plant  is 
required,  to  and  from  which  the  timber  must  be 
transported.  It  is  dear  that  any  substance  of  prac¬ 
tical  Value  for  wood  preservation  on  the  farm  must 
be  sometning  that  can  be  applied  to  wood  anywhere 
without  heat  or  expensive  machinery.  Also  it  must 
go  into  the  wood  instead  of  forming  a  crust  on  the 
outside,  thus  locking  up  the  water  of  any  timber  not 
thoroughly  dry;  and  it  must  not  weaken  the  fiber. 
Some  preparations  have  been  used  on  ties  that  made 
them  so  brittle  that  they  Would  break  when  unloaded 
from  a  car.  About  30  years  ago,  R.  Avenarius,  a 
Prussian  officer,  experimented  with  two  strong  anti¬ 
septics,  dead  oil  of  coal  tar  and  chlorine,  with  the 
idea  of  producing  something  that  would  preserve  the 
vineyard  stakes  in  the  Rhine  Valley.  This  compound 
is  now  known  as  Carbblineum  Aven'arius.  Engineers 
have  found  that  by  its  use  several  years  may  be 
added  to  the  life  of  railroad  ties  and  wharfage  in 
southern  waters,  where  timber  is  quickly  honey¬ 
combed  by  the  teredo,  an  insect  with  a  tremendous 
appetite  for  wood  soaked  in  salt  water,  and  farmers 


who  have  tried  it  on  fence  posts,  the  sills  of  buildings 
and  other  timber  subject  to  decay,  report  favorably. 
Cabot’s  shingle  stain,  another  creosote  preparation 
made  in  various  colors,  may  be  used  with  good  effect 
on  Shingles,  the  sides  of  buildings,  etc.  The  oil  pene¬ 
trates  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  the  color  is  said 
to  last  well.  Both  of  these  compounds  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  cold  with  an  ordinary  paint  brush.  They  are 
also  Valuable  as  insecticides,  a  henhouse  or  stable 
painted  with  them  being  proof  against  lice  or  other 
vermin,  and  rats  do  not  care  to  gnaw  wood  satu¬ 
rated  with  them.  _ _ 

THE  GREAT  VALUE  OF  ALFALFA. 

Fig.  137  shows  a  section  of  the  Alfalfa  field  on  the 
farm  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.  This 
picture  was  taken  on  May  8,  and  the  Alfalfa  was  then 
18  inches  high.  The  picture  shows  something  of  the 
shape  and  character  of  the  plant,  and  also  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  seeding.  Last  year  we  told  about  this 
crop,  and  how  it  was  established  on  a  soil  not  nat¬ 
urally  adapted  to  the  plant.  The  soil  is  hard  and 
heavy,  though  Alfalfa  does  its  best  in  an  open,  loose 
soil,  with  a  porous  subsoil.  Prof.  Voorhees,  however, 
believes  that  by  careful  culture  and  handling,  the 
character  of  these  heavy  soils  can  be  changed  so  as 
to  adapt  them  for  crops  like  potatoes  or  Alfalfa, 
which  are  exacting  in  their  demands.  The  soil  was 
tilled  thoroughly  until  clean  of  weeds.  Then  in  the 
Fail  it  was  plowed  and  fertilized  With  potash  and 
phospnoric  acid.  A  good  coating  of  lime  was  also 
added,  then  rye  was  sown,  and  in  the  Spring  this 
was  plowed  under  and  the  field  was  well  subsoiled. 
The  object  of  this  subsoiling  was  to  break  up  the  soil 
as  far  down  as  possible,  because  Alfalfa  is  a  deep- 
rooted  crop,  demanding  an  open  place  to  work  in. 
When  the  ground  was  thoroughly  fitted,  the  seeding 
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was  done  about  May  1.  Prof.  Voorhees  says  that 
people  who  advise  12  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  make  a 
mistake.  This  is  not  enough  seed;  at  least  30  pounds 
should  be  used.  The  Alfalfa  came  up  and  so  did  the 
weeds,  but  the  latter  were  clipped  off  frequently,  so 
that  they  had  no  chance  to  smother  out  the  Alfalfa 
plant's.  With  this  care,  the  Alfalfa  finally  got  in 
ahead,  and  staid  ahead  so  that  now  there  is  little  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  weeds  will  smother  it  out.  One  fair 
cutting  was  obtained  four  months  after  seeding,  and 
during  the  first  Winter  of  its  life,  a  coat  of  manure 
was  applied.  Last  year  the  Alfalfa  gave  an  immense 
yield,  and  was  cut,  we  believe,  four  times.  Prof.  Voor¬ 
hees  says  that  both  the  green  fodder  and  hay  are 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  variety  of  clover,  and 
he  is  going  to  increase  hi-s  seeding  of  this  valuable 
plant.  Many  farmers  have  hesitated  to  sow  Alfalfa, 
because  they  have  understood  that  it  requires  a 
special  soil  in  order  to  do  well.  Here  is  a  case,  how¬ 
ever,  where  a  large  crop  has  been  obtained  on  soii 
naturally  about  as  poorly  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
Alfalfa  as  could  be  imagined.  Certainly  this  is  a 
coming  crop  for  eastern  farmers.  With  a  few  acres 
of  Alfalfa  on  the  farm,  the  stock  fodder  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  without  trouble,  and  the  rest  of  the  farm  may 
be  left  to  produce  many  crops  like  potatoes  and  fruit, 
or  vegetables.  _ 

FIGHTING  THE  CABBAGE  MAGGOT. 

This  pest,  which  is  found  feeding  upon  the  roots 
of  cabbage,  radishes  and  turnips  from  early  May  to 
August,  may  readily  be  held  in  check  by  a  careiul 
use  of  the  following  remedial  measures.  For  rad¬ 
ishes  and  young  cabbage  plants  in  the  seed  bed  an 
emulsion  of  crude  carbolic  acid  will  be  found  to  be 
very  effective  in  reducing  the  uamages  caused  by  it. 
The  treatment  should  oe  commenced  a  few  days  after 
the  plants  are  up,  and  repeated  three  or 
four  times  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  10 
days.  The  following  formula  will  be  found 
satisfactory:  One  pound  of  hard  soap 
dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  boiling  water, 
into  wnich  one  pint  of  crude  carbolic 
acid  is  poured,  and  the  whole  mass  agi¬ 
tated  into  an  emulsion.  For  use  take 
one  pound  of  this  standard  emulsion  and 
dilute  with  30  parts  of  water.  It  is  best 
applied  with  a  syringe  or  force  pump 
near  the  base  of  the  plants,  although 
good  results  have  been  Obtained  by  sim¬ 
ply  pouring  the  solution  along  the  rows 
of  plants.  For  cabbage  after  the  plants 
are  set  in  the  field,  the  best  method  of 
combating  this  pest  seems  to  be  by 
means  of  tarred  paper  pads  placed  about 
the  plants  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
the  fly  from  laying  its  eggs  on  or  near 
the  stem  of  the  plant.  The  best  form 
for  .hese  cards  is  that  of  a  hexagon, 
Wxth  a  cut  extending  from  one  angle  to 
near  the  center,  where  a  star-shaped  cut 
is  made,  which  enables  the  pad  to  ue 
closely  fitted  about  the  stem  of  the  plant.  In  placing 
these  cards  in  position,  care  should  be  taken  to  have 
them  in  close  contact  with  the  soil  so  that  the  flies 
cannot  crawl  beneath  them.  Care  should  also  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  soil  from  covering  tbe  pads,  as  when 
this  occurs,  the  eggs  are  often  laid  upon  the  top  of  the 
pads,  and  the  young  maggots  are  thus  enabled  to 
reach  the  stems  of  the  plants.  During  the  past  three 
years,  when  these  two  remedies  have  been  carefully 
used  upon  our  crops,  there  has  resulted  a  saving  of  95 
per  cent  of  our  crop,  while  without  their  use  it  has 
been  impossible  to  mature  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
the  early  and  midseason  crops  of  cabbage. 

Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  g.  e.  adams. 

Good  Birds.— The  other  day,  when  hoeing,  I  saw  a  little 
bird  of  the  sparrow  tribe  fly  down  and  tackle  three  or 
four  Potato  bugs  for  his  dinner,  so  there  is  news  for  you. 
We  have  had  more  birds  of  every  kind  here  this  Spring 
than  ever  before.  w‘  Jl  MCC' 

Andover,  Mass. 

According  to  Pension  Bureau  estimates,  the  annual 
rate  of  mortality  among  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  is  3V2 
per  cent.  It  is  said  that  at  this  rate  the  last  of  these 
war  heroes  will  survive  until  1930,  or  65  years  after  the 
end  of  the  civil  strife.  There  still  remain  more  than 
925,000  survivors  of  the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  War. 
The  last  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812  died  last  year,  aged 
99  years. 

A  Turtle  Farm.— By  way  of  variety  the  newspapers 
have  now  discovered  a  turtle  farm  in  Indiana,  where 
small  turtles  are  said  to  be  grown  for  sale.  They  are 
sold  to  restaurant  keepers  and  made  into  turtle  soup. 
The  United  States  Fish  Commissioner  writes  us:  "This 
Commission  has  no  information  regarding  the  so-called 
turtle  farm  in  Indiana,  but  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
newspaper  accounts  are  much  exaggerated.  The  ‘turtle 
referred  to  is  apparently  one  of  the  pond  tortoises,  prob¬ 
ably  Chrysemys  marginata.  This  reaches  a  length  of 
six  or  eight  inches,  has  no  disagreeable  qualities,  and 
is  no  doubt  edible.  A  related  species  is  frequently  ex¬ 
posed  for  sale  in  the  southern  markets,  and  is  more 
highly  esteemed  than  the  yellow-bellied  terrapin 
(Pseudemys  scabra).” 


A  NEW  JERSEY  ALFALFA  FIELD  ON  MAY  8  Fig.  137. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  ] 


The  Lawrence  Pear;  Dry  Trees. 

H.  C.  M.,  Connecticut.— 1.  I  noticed  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  reference  to  the  Lawrence  pear 
and  its  great  value  on  the  market.  What 
particular  kind  of  soil  is  best  adapted  to 
this  pear,  and  what  culture  is  required  for 
best  results?  2.  When  fruit  trees  have  be¬ 
come  dry  on  account  of  long  storage  In  cel¬ 
lar  or  packing-box,  what  treatment  should 
they  be  given  before  planting  out?  Will 
puddling  insure  their  living  and  growing? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Lawrence  pear  does  best 
on  a  clay  soil,  as  do  most  other  pears. 
It  should  be  well  drained,  either  natural¬ 
ly  or  artificially,  for  the  pear  does  not 
flourish  in  any  soil  that  has  much  water 
in  it.  The  culture  required  to  obtain  the 
best  results  is  about  such  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  other  fruits.  The  soil  should 
be  kept  reasonably  rich,  and  cultivated 
during  the  Spring  and  early  Summer.  2. 
In  case  trees  are  received  in  a  rather 
dry  condition,  from  bad  treatment  in  the 
hands  of  the  nurseryman,  or  from  long 
delay  in  transit,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  im¬ 
merse  them,  root  and  branch,  in  cold 
water  for  a  few  hours.  This  will  fill 
them  with  all  the  water  they  need,  and 
if  there  is  enough  vitality  left  in  them 
to  cause  them  to  grow  they  will  do  so 
when  properly  planted.  Their  chances 
of  living  will  be  increased  by  puddling 
the  roots  in  thin,  sticky  mud  just  before 
planting.  This  will  cause  the  mellow 
earth  to  stick  close  to  them,  and  enable 
them  to  extract  moisture  from  the  soil 
much  earlier  than  would  be  possible 
without  it.  I  have  immersed  frozen 
trees  in  a  pond  overnight,  and  planted 
them  with  as  good  success  as  though 
they  had  not  been  frozen,  when,  I  am 
sure,  if  this  had  not  been  done,  they 
would  have  failed  to  grow.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Cultivating  Steep  Hillsides. 

J.  E.  Z.  (No  Address).— With  a  peach  or¬ 
chard  on  a  long  and  in  parts  steep  hill¬ 
side,  what  is  the  best  method  of  cultivation 
to  keep  the  land  from  washing?  Deep 
plowing,  the  common  advice,  will  not  do  it, 
but  some  trash  crop  must  be  provided  and 
still  give  trees  sufficient  cultivation.  What 
tools  or  method  of  culture  will  keep  land 
level  on  hillside  where  plowing  must  be 
with  rows  one  way  only? 

Ans. — Soil-washing  on  steep  hillsides 
is  a  thing  that  is  so  hard  to  prevent 
where  cultivation  is  necessary  for  the 
crops  growing  on  it,  that  there  is  almost 
no  way  to  do  it  aside  from  terracing. 
Where  there  are  many  stones  on  the 
land  it  will  often  be  found  profitable  to 
lay  them  into  low  terrace  walls  in  the 
lines  of  the  rows  running  parallel  with 
the  slope.  It  is  supposed  that  the  rows 
are  always  set  in  this  way;  at  least,  they 
should  be  so,  whenever  possible,  to  avoid 
plowing  in  any  other  direction.  Where 
the  inclines  are  not  steep  and  variable 
in  direction,  I  have  seen  the  rows  run 
straight  across  the  tract,  regardless  of 
the  slopes,  and  a  system  of  shallow 
ditches  and  banks  used  to  prevent  wash¬ 
ing.  They  were  so  made  as  to  catch 
the  flood  water  and  hold  it  from  running 
straight  down  the  slopes,  inclining  it  to 
follow  the  very  slight  grades  of  the 
ditches.  They  were  necessarily  very 
wide,  and  when  dry,  which  was  about 
as  soon  after  a  rain  as  any  other  part  of 
the  orchard  or  vineyard,  they  were  cul¬ 
tivated  just  the  same  as  any  other  part 
of  the  soil.  The  water  was  thus  gently 
carried  off  to  the  outside  of  the  tracts. 
In  some  cases  these  shallow  ditches  and 
low  embankments  were  made  every  few 
rods,  so  as  to  prevent  the  collection  of 
much  water  in  any  one  of  them.  In 
some  cases  trees  or  vines  were  set  in  the 
ditches,  where  necessary  to  fill  up  the 
rows,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  damage 
and  very  little  inconvenience  resulting. 
Regarding  a  crop  which  will  admit  of 
cultivation  and  yet  add  trash  to  the  soil, 
I  can  think  of  nothing  better  than  the 
cow  pea.  It  will  grow  quickly,  is  much 
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better  for  cultivation,  and  will  shelter 
the  ground  both  Summer  and  Winter,  if 
allowed  to  die  and  remain  until  time  to 
work  the  soil  the  next  season.  A  hill¬ 
side  or  reversible  plow  is  the  best  to 
use  on  steep  land.  Ordinary  cultivators 
will  do  to  follow  this  plow,  which  makes 
no  dead  furrows.  In  ordinary  land, 
where  it  is  level  or  the  slopes  very  gen¬ 
tle,  I  have  long  followed  the  plan  of 
plowing  so  as  to  have  no  back  furrows 
and  dead  furrows  between  the  rows,  but 
rather  at  the  rows  alternately.  One  year 
I  made  the  oack  furrows  at  the  first, 
third  and  fifth  rows,  and  the  dead  fur¬ 
rows  at  the  intermediate  rows,  and  the 
next  year  they  would  be  at  the  second, 
fourth  and  sixth  rows,  with  the  dead 
furrows  where  the  back  furrows  were 
the  year  before.  n.  e.  y.  d. 

Rampion  and  Brussels  Sprouts. 

U.  S.  J.,  Stella,  O.— How  shall  I  grow  and 
use  rampion  and  Brussels  sprouts? 

Ans. — Rampion  is  seldom  grown  in 
this  country,  except  by  foreigners.  It 
belongs  to  the  Campanulaceae,  or  Can- 
terbury-bell  family.  The  roots  and 
leaves  are  prized  in  many  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  for  salads.  The  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  May,  either  broadcast  or  in 
drills,  10  inches  apart.  They  are  very 
fine,  and  only  need  to  be  pressed  into 
the  soil,  which  should  be  rather  rich  and 
moist.  The  seedlings  are  likely  to  come 
up  too  thick,  and  should  be  thinned  out 
to  stand  about  three  inches  apart.  Water 
freely,  if  possible,  in  hot,  dry  weather. 
It  is  a  hardy  biennial,  and  the  roots 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground. 
They  can  be  gathered  for  use,  as  wanted, 
from  October  throughout  the  Winter. 
The  leaves  are  used  at  any  time  when  in 
tender  growth,  but  may  be  blanched  and 
used  in  Winter  salads.  The  roots  are 
eaten  both  boiled  and  in  the  raw  state. 
Brussels  sprouts  is  a  variety  of  cabbage 
that  has  taken  to  producing  a  number  of 
little  heads,  or  Winter  storage  buds, 
around  the  stem,  instead  of  a  single 
large  one  at  the  apex.  It  requires  the 
same  treatment  as  main-crop  cabbages. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  May,  in  a 
seed  bed  or  frame,  and  transplanted  one 
foot  or  more  apart  in  rows,  which  should 
be  from  two  to  three  feet  apart.  Give 
ordinary  cabbage  culture  throughout  the 
Summer.  The  sprouts  are  very  hardy, 
and  can  be  used  direct  from  the  plant  a 
long  time  after  freezing  weather  sets  in. 
Some  time  ago  we  printed  several  ex¬ 
cellent  recipes,  for  cooking  Brussels 
sprouts,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  They  can  be 
found  on  page  806,  November  18,  1899. 

Fighting  the  Melon  Louse. 

T.  J.  S.,  Shaker  Station,  Conn.— A  neighbor 
of  mine  has  been  raising  early  muskmelons 
for  several  years,  and  with  good  success 
until  last  year,  when  the  leaves  of  the  vines 
were  attacked  by  an  insect  that  worked  on 
the  underside  of  the  leaves,  and  sucked 
the  life  out  of  the  vines.  My  neighbor  calls 
the  lice  “aphis,”  but  I  doubt  whether  it  is 
aphis.  Can  some  one  explain  what  it  is  that 
attacks  the  melon  vines,  and  tell  how  to 
combat  the  pest?  I  was  intending  to  raise 
early  melons  this  year,  starting  the  vines 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  setting  out  doors 
later  on.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  pos¬ 
sibly  tobacco  stems  spread  on  the  top  of 
the  ground  and  around  the  plants  might 
destroy  them.  I  would  like  to  know  Mr. 
Slingerland’s  opinion  about  this. 

Ans. — The  only  insect  which  I  know 
of  that  sucks  the  life  from  the  underside 
of  the  leaves  of  melons  is  the  Melon 
aphis,  or  plant-louse.  This  insect  feeds 
on  25  or  30  different  kinds  of  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  many  weeds.  It  is  said  that  the 
winged  lice  fly  into  the  melon  fields  from 
weeds  or  other  plants  in  the  Spring,  and 
start  colonies  of  wingless  forms  on  the 
vines.  These  multiply  very  rapidly,  and 
in  favorable  seasons  soon  overrun  the 
plants  and  sap  their  life  so  that  they 
begin  to  die.  These  lice,  like  other  suck¬ 
ing  insects,  must  be  hit  to  kill  them. 
One  cannot  feed  them  poison.  Two 
methods  are  now  strongly  recommended 
for  fighting  this  aphis.  One  consists  in 
spraying  the  underside  of  the  leaves 
with  kerosene  emulsion  made  by  the 
standard  formula,  and  diluted  with  from 


12  to  15  parts  of  water.  To  do  this  suc¬ 
cessfully  one  must  use  what  is  known 
as  an  “under-spray”  nozzle,  or  a  nozzle 
at  the  end  of  a  tube  bent  at  right  angles. 
This  method  is  practised  by  thousands 
who  grow  melons  by  the  acre  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  other  States.  The  other  method 
is  to  treat  the  vines  with  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide.  To  do  this  one  must  have  a  lot 
of  covers,  such  as  wash  tubs,  barrels, 
boxes  or  the  covers  used  on  hay  cocks. 
The  vines  should  be  gathered  up  in  as 
small  a  compass  as  possible,  the  cover 
placed  over  them,  and  carbon  bisulphide 
(at  the  rate  of  one  dram,  or  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful,  to  each  cubic  foot  of  space)  be 
poured  in  a  shallow  dish  and  put  under 
the  cover.  This  will  usually  evaporate 
in  half  an  hour,  and  is  said  to  be  sure 
death  to  all  the  lice,  and  does  not  injure 
the  plants.  In  every  case  one  must  get 
at  this  insect  early  in  the  season  before 
it  gets  very  numerous;  examine  the 
vines  carefully  early  in  the  season,  and 
as  soon  as  there  are  any  indications  of 
the  lice  by  the  curling  of  the  leaves  or 
otherwise,  spray  the  vines  or  treat  with 
carbon  bisulphide  at  once.  Only  by  thor¬ 
ough  and  prompt  work  can  the  pest  be 
controlled.  Bulletins  No.  121  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  No.  48  of  the 
Maryland  Station,  and  No.  45  of  the 
Georgia  Station,  discuss  this  pest  in  de¬ 
tail.  I  do  not  know  about  the  trans¬ 
planting  of  plants  from  greenhouses  into 
the  field.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

Bordeaux  Mixture;  Trees  on  Building  Lots. 

Subscriber  (.No  Address)— 1.  For  one  who  has 
a  small  amount  of  spraying  to  do,  is  there 
any  simpler  way  of  securing  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  than  that  of  home-mixing,  as  given  by 
the  various  experiment  stations?  Are  any 
of  the  readymade  formulas  or  dry  mixtures 
now  on  the  market  equal  to  the  homemade 
Bordeaux?  2.  Will  the  planting  of  fruit 
trees,  especially  apples,  on  land  intended 
for  building  lots  prove  profitable,  either  in 
the  fruit  secured  or  in  increasing  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  and  value  of  the  property? 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  used  Leggett’s  Fun- 
giroid  with  much  satisfaction  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Bordeaux  Mixture  in  a  small 
way.  It  is  a  dry  powder,  and  is  easily 
applied  with  an  ordinary  powJer  bel¬ 
lows,  and  should  generally  he  used  Then 
the  plants  and  foliage  are  wet  with  dew. 
It  cannot  be  considered  altogether  as 
efficient  as  Bordeaux  Mixture,  but  is  a 
handy  substitute.  There  are,  doubtless, 
otner  meritorious  preparations  of  the 
kind,  but  none  has  yet  superseded  the 
standard  Bordeaux  Mixture.  The  prep¬ 
arations  made  by  the  Bowker  Chemical 
Co.  are  very  promising.  We  shall  try 
them  soon.  2.  This  is  altogether  a  local 
question.  Under  some  circumstances  a 
good  profit  could  be  secured  from  the 
fruit,  and  the  property  rendered  more 


attractive,  and  on  the  other  hand  it 
might  prove  a  losing  game  from  the 
start.  If  the  work  of  selection,  planting 
and  cultivation  is  thoroughly  carried 
out,  a  fair  return  on  the  investment 
could  reasonably  be  expected,  provided 
the  trees  get  time  enough  to  develop. 


Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLYMYEK  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  Clm-innatl,  O. 


B.L.  RYDER  CO..  Box  42U,  Philadelphia,  l*a. 


JAPANESE  BUCKWH EAT  S:i r. 

sample;  most  productive  variety.  Price,  $1  per  bushel, 
bags  free  JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  Co- 

Cambridge  Valley  Seed  Gardens.  Cambridge.  N.  Y  . 


400,000  Premium  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage 

Plants,  $1  per  1,000  ;  5,000  for  $4;  10,000  for  $7.50; 
Pepper  and  Egg  Plants,  30  cents  per  1(K). 

CALEB  BOGGS,  Cbeswold,  Del. 


Tomato,  Celery,  Cabbage, 

etc.  CHEAP  IN  LAKGl 
.1.  S.  L1NTHICUM, Woodwardville.  Md 


CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  with  moss  in 
baskets,  and  delivered  here  at  Express  Office;  250 
plants  for  00c.;  500  for  00c.;  1,000  for  $150.  Special 
price  on  quantities  over  B, 100  Cash  with  order.  Celery 
plants  ready  July  1.  Early  Cabbage  plants  ready  now 
WOODLAND  EARM. Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.Y 


Pepper, 

;  LOTS. 


CELERY  PLANTS 

Grown  by  the  acre  on  land  especially  adapted  to 
them.  With  our  system  of  growing  and  irrigating, 
each  plant  is  strong  and  stocky,  with  a  large  mass  of 
fibrous  roots.  We  ship  safely  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Varieties:  White  Plume, 
Golden  Self-Hlanehing  and  Golden  Heart. 

Price:  500,75c.:  1,000,  $1.25;  5,000,  $5. 
WILSON  BROS.  &  CO..  Tecumseh.  Mich. 


CAD  C II  E"~ L000  Bushels  Crimson  Clover 
rlln  wALC  Seed;  1,000  Bushels  Cow  Peas. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del 


10 


Peach  Trees 

10  Apple,  Plum  or  Pear 
80c.;  10  Dwarf  Pear  60c.  j 
10  Quince  75c.;  10  Grape, 

Gooseberry  or  Currant 
Me.  Write  Quickly.  C.  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD 
CO.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


50c. 


best  by  test— 7 4  VF ARS.  Wf,  p^y  CASH 


r’ccc  WANT  MORE  Salesmen  d  / »  »  miiui 
fKLLd Stark  Nursery,  Louisiana,  Mo;  Uansvillc,  S.Y. 


WHKIV 


|l|OF!|  A  We  are  Headquarters  for 

CmbfcNUSMd  &  Plants. 

I  1  Valuable  book  about  it,  telling  how  togrow  thousandsof 
dollars  worth,  what  used  for  and  who  in  grow  lug  it.  Sen  t  for  I  Oe 

AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  ROSE  HILL,  New  York. 


3uds.  Buds.  Buds. 

PEACHES:  153  varieties,  including  Admiral 
lewey  and  Victor.  PLUMS:  Over  200  varieties. 
;uds  cut  by  experienced  help  from  Nursery  Stock. 
iTell  grown,  clean  and  healthy. 

Write  for  prices  to-day. 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 


For  $2,  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Parry’s 

Giant,  i  Early  Reliance  and  i  Paragon  chestnut  tree  grafted, 
worth  Full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  Certificate. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.J. 


New  York  State  Fair 


August  27  to  September  1,  1900. 

Grounds  greatly  improved  ;  buildings  repaired,  repainted 
and  renovated.  All  stock  buildings  thoroughly  fumigated. 

Everything  in  first -class  con- 

dition  for  the  Largest  and 

Best  Agricultural  Exposition 

ever  held  in  New  York  State. 

$40,000  in  Premiums  and  Purses. 

Send  for  Premium  List. 

J.  H.  DURKEE,  Manager,  s*  c*  SHAVER,  Secretary, 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.  Alban^  N’  Y’ 
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Weeds  and  Moles  in  Lawn. 

J.  W.  S.,  Chicago,  III.—  How  can  I  exter¬ 
minate  dandelion,  plantain,  and  moles  in 
my  lawn?  I  have  cut  off  the  two  former 
until  I  am  tired  of  it,  and  my  trap  does  not 
get  the  moles. 

Ans. — There  seems  to  be  no  royal  road 
to  the  extermination  of  the  pests  enu¬ 
merated  above.  Persistent  cutting  of 
the  dandelions  and  plantains  below  the 
growing  point  will  win  in  the  end.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  see  from  five  to  20  or 
more  men,  each  armed  with  a  knife  and 
bag  of  grass  seed,  on  some  of  the  large 
lawns  in  the  suburban  districts,  cutting 
out  these  pestiferous  weeds  and  plant¬ 
ing  a  pinch  of  grass  seed  in  each  tiny 
bare  spot  left  by  their  removal.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  common  impression  as 
to  the  futility  of  traps,  moles  can  be 
practically  exterminated  by  persistent 
trapping.  The  common  error  is  to  set 
tne  trap  with  the  trigger  too  near  the 
ground,  so  that  the  mole  springs  it  be¬ 
fore  he  is  in  a  position  to  be  fairly 
caught.  There  is  really  no  other  prac¬ 
tical  w~y  to  destroy  moles. 

A  " Cutworm  Lion." 

I).  M.  T.,  Decatur,  Ind.—I  send  you  a  speci¬ 
men  of  a  worm  that  will  eat  what  we  call 
the  cutworm.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have 
ever  seen  any  account  of  them.  If  it  is 
something  new,  and  its  habits  bad  aside 
from  killing  cutworms,  I  would  like  to 
know.  Hessian  fly  has  about  ruined  the 
wheat,  and  cutworms  are  worse  than  ever 
known. 

Ans. — The  cutworm  devourer  reached 
me  in  a  decomposed  condition,  but  I  was 
able  to  make  out  that  it  was  the  grub 
of  one  of  our  larger  ground  beetles. 
These  grubs  are  famous  cutworm  eaters, 
and  they  have  been  called  “cutworm 
lions,”  or  the  “cutworm’s  dragon.”  The 
murdering  of  a  cutworm  by  one  of  these 
ground-beetle  grubs  has  been  graphic¬ 
ally  described  as  follows:  “Upon  discov¬ 
ering  a  cutworm,  the  grub  is  instantly 
on  the  alert,  all  vivacity,  and  as  if  crazy 
with  excitement.  The  cutworm,  perhaps, 
holds  its  head  bent  down  stifily  upon  its 
breast.  The  grub  thereupon  briskly 
roots  and  pushes  the  worm  about,  and 
pinches  it  with  his  jaws,  whereby  he 
gets  it  to  throw  back  its  head,  where¬ 
upon,  he  instantly  grasps  the  cutworm 
by  its  throat,  sinking  his  sharp  jaws 
through  the  skin,  and  clinging  thereto 
with  the  grip  and  pertinacity  of  a  bull¬ 
dog.  The  cutworm,  maddened  by  the 
pain,  writhes  and  rolls  over  and  over, 
and  thrashes  his  tormentor  furiously 
about  to  break  him  off  from  his  hold; 
but  every  expedient  of  the  poor  cutworm 
fails.  The  grub  clings  to  his  grip  upon 
tbe  cutworm’s  throat,  till  the  latter,  ex¬ 
hausted  by  his  violent  struggles,  grad¬ 
ually  relaxes  his  efforts,  becomes  more 
and  more  weak  and  powerless,  and  final¬ 
ly  succumbs  to  his  fate.  Having  thus 
murdered  the  cutworm,  the  grub  leisure¬ 
ly  proceeds  to  feed  upon  it,  biting  two 
or  three  holes  through  the  skin  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  to  suck  out  its  contents. 
It  is  occupied  three  or  four  hours  in 
completing  this  work,  and  the  grub  be¬ 
comes  so  gorged  thereby  that  its  own 
skin  is  distended  almost  to  bursting.  It 
then  crawls  slightly  under  the  ground, 
and  there  lies  and  sleeps  off  its  surfeit, 
and  then  comes  out  and  wanders  off  in 
search  of  another  meal  of  the  same  kind. 
When  the  gruu  is  small,  a  single  cut¬ 
worm  suffices  it  for  one  or  two  days,  but 
as  it  approaches  maturity,  it  devours 
one  or  two  cutworms  daily.” 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Building  a  Dam. 

W.  H.  D„  Middlebury,  Vt. — I  wish  to  build 
a  dam  to  make  a  small  pond  and  get  fall 
enough  to  bring  the  water  to  my  house  and 
barns.  It  is  about  40  feet  rise.  The  dam 
would  have  to  be  eight  rods  long.  I 
thought  of  putting  it  three  feet  in  the 
ground  and  seven  above,  to  be  made  of 
stone.  Would  eight  feet  on  the  bottom  and 
four  feet  on  top,  the  slant  to  be  all  but  six 
inches  on  the  inside,  be  strong  enough? 
Would  you  use  Portland  cement,  or  would 
Rosendale  do?  How  about  the  overflow? 
How  much  would  it  be  worth  a  perch  to  lay 
the  stone,  the  one  who  takes  the  job  to  find 
the  cement,  draw  stone  and  sand,  and  do 
all  the  work?  The  stone  would  have  to  be 


drawn  about  50  rods,  the  sand  about  10.  I 
would  furnish  the  stone  and  sand. 

Ans. — For  a  dam  of  this  size  there  is 
no  need  to  go  to  the  expense  of  building 
it  of  stone.  Indeed,  if  the  only  abject  of 
it  is  to  bring  tne  water  to  the  house,  up 
4o  feet  rise,  this  may  be  done  far  cheap¬ 
er  and  quite  as  effectively  by  digging  a 
sort  of  small  canal  from  up  the  stream 
far  enough  to  get  a  fall  of  four  feet, 
and  put  in  one  of  the  Rife  hydraulic 
ramis.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  for 
making  anything  like  so  expensive  a 
dam  as  this.  A  wooden  frame  set  in  the 
stream,  and  filled  in  with  earth,  would 
answer  all  needs  for  strength  and  sta¬ 
bility.  The  method  proposed  would  do 
very  well  for  a  dam  of  this  height,  but 
the  cost  of  it  would  be  far  greater  than 
it  need  oe.  I  suggest  this  plan:  Dig  out 
a  trench  across  the  stream  at  the  spot 
where  the  dam  is  intended  to  be.  Make 
a  timber  frame  the  length  of  the  dam 
with  a  mudsill  eight  by  12  inches  to  be 
laid  in  this  trench.  Set  posts  in  this  sill, 
where  the  stream  runs,  for  a  gate,  which 
is  put  in  after  the  dam  is  made.  This 
gate  should  be  wide  enough  to  let  the 
stream  flow  through.  Set  other  posts 
along  the  ditch  to  support  a  beam  run¬ 
ning  the  whole  length  for  the  top  of  the 
dam.  Then  board  up  inside  of  the  dam 
with  double  inch  boards,  leaving  the 
opening  in  the  middle  to  be  closed  up 
the  last.  Then  pile  in  the  stones  on 
the  lower  face  of  the  dam,  but  it  will  be 
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well  to  set  sloping  posts  outside  to  sup¬ 
port  the  inside  frame.  When  the  dam  is 
all  finished  except  the  center  opening, 
close  this  by  doubled  planks  one  inch 
thick,  nailed  to  the  posts  on  each  side. 
This  will  make  the  overflow.  The 
easiest  way  to  raise  the  water  is  to  set 
one  of  the  Rife  water  rams  at  the  foot 
of  the  dam  and  lead  the  water  to  it  by 
a  pipe  or  spout.  Fig.  138  shows  how  this 
work  is  done.  One  hundred  dollars 
should  cover  the  whole  expense;  $50 
might  do  it  if  the  work  was  done  by  an 
experienced  builder.  Round  timbers  flat¬ 
tened  on  one  side  would  do  as  well  as 
sawn  stuff,  and  will  lessen  expense.  If 
the  pond  is  stocked  with  trout  it  will 
pay  the  interest  on  the  whole  cost  in 
fishing  for  the  boys.  H.  s. 


for  us  than  the  Minkler.  Both  seem  to 
ue  of  the  Romanite  class,  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar  flavor  of  the  Romanite  is  easily 
uecected  in  the  fruit.  But  neither  keep 
quite  so  long,  although  there  is  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  in  both  size  and 
quality. 

We  have  two  other  apples  here  tuat 
resemble  each  other  very  much — the 
Belmont  and  the  Celestia.  Both  are 
from  medium  to  large,  yellow,  conical, 
narrowing  to  furrows  at  the  eye;  both 
have  a  large  open  core,  with  a  juicy  yet 
somewhat  grainy  flesh,  and  the  flavor  is 
much  the  same.  Celestia  ripens  a  little 
earlier,  the  tree  has  more  limbs  and  is 
more  upright  and  compact.  Neither  are 
very  heavy  bearers,  and  Belmont  blights 
badly.  When  it  comes  to  quality  they 
are  all  right.  Warder  says  of  Celestia, 
“The  very  best,”  and  he  is  nearer  cor¬ 
rect  than  Downing,  who  places  it  as 
“very  good.”  But  tney  are  only  late 
Fall  anti  early  Winter  apples  here,  and 
neither  bear  enough  to  make  them  mar¬ 
ket  apples.  I  do  not  know  tne  origin 
of  Dominie  and  Bethlemite,  but  judging 
irom  the  fruit  a  relationship  may  oe 
suspicioned  here.  The  latter  -s  only  a 
Fall  apple  here,  for  it  drops  badly,  and 
y_t  with  care  it  may  be  kept  until  into 
December.  Dominie  is  a  month  later, 
and  somewhat  larger,  but  the  shape, 
color,  texture  and  flavor  is  the  same,  and 
wnen  1  get  them  mixed  in  the  cellar  it  is 
V'  ry  difficult  to  separate  them.  In  tree 
and  leaf,  especially,  the  Dominie  is  very 
peculiar  as  all  Know.  So  also  is  Beth¬ 
lemite,  but  in  a  different  way — the 
leaves  are  among  the  largest  and  the 
young  shoots  are  among  the  stockiest  of 
all  me  varieties.  The  tree  is  very  vig¬ 
orous  and  tall,  and  is  a  wonderful  bear¬ 
er,  with  the  bad  fault  of  dropping  too 
early.  As  to  quality  both  varieties 
grade  as  very  good.  Many  years  "go 
i.ie  Dominie  was  largely  planted  here, 
but  l.  developed  some  fatal  faults,  and 
is  now  little  grown.  One  of  these  faults 
is  dropping  before  picking  time,  and  an- 
otner  is  a  tendency  to  rot  unless  well 
handled.  Some  varieties  do  not  fail  us 
even  if  we  do  have  a  week  or  so  of  warm 
weather  in  October,  and  such  are  the 
kind  the  iarmer  wants  for  Winter  fruit — 
the  Dominie  is  not  of  this  class.  Down¬ 
ing  and  others  place  Wells  as  a  synonym, 
but  although  the  latter  has  not  fruited 
here,  I  have  reliable  authority  for  say¬ 
ing  that  they  are  distinct.  I  have  been 
surprised  that  an  Illinois  apple,  tne 
Stanard,  is  not  more  widely  distributed, 
Downing’s  description  is  correct  except 
as  to  size  and  season.  It  is  fully 
“large,”  but  the  season  is  Fall  here.  It 
is  an  enormous  and  yearly  bearer. 

Sangamon  Co.,  Ill.  benj.  buckman. 


APPLE  TALK. 

I  see  that  Mr.  Van  Deman  gives  Mink¬ 
ler  as  a  synonym  of  the  Brandywine 
apple,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with 
Downing,  and  yet,  we  in  this  State  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  the  Minkler  as 
originating  with  the  late  S.  G.  Minkler, 
of  Illinois.  Perhaps  a  discussion  of 
this  point  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  bring 
out  the  truth,  so  there  will  be  no  ques¬ 
tioning  in  future  in  regard  to  it.  Here 
we  consider  the  Minkler  as  one  of  the 
best  Winter  apples  for  family  use.  It  is 
a  hardy  long-lived  tree,  and  I  have  a 
tree  that  has  been  in  bearing  for  over 
30  years.  The  growth  is  rampant,  ir¬ 
regular  and  spreading,  and  will  take  up 
fully  40  feet  in  the  orchard.  The  head, 
on  account  of  the  drooping  tendency  of 
the  lower  limbs,  should  not  be  started 
at  less  than  four  feet,  and  probably  five 
would  be  better.  The  stem  or  body  of 
la8  tree  is  naturally  crooked.  I  have 
only  young  trees  of  the  Brandywine,  and 
I  must  say  that  so  far  the  growth  re- 
lembles  the  Minkler.  Nero  must  be  a 
close  relative,  for  there  is  a  decided 
likeness  both  in  tree  and  fruit.  Al¬ 
though  this  variety  has  fruited  here  only 
about  three  years,  I  am  much  pleased 
with  it,  and  it  may  even  prove  better 


We  have  had  a  very  cold,  dry  Spring, 
which  was  hard  on  all  crops,  'there  has 
not  been  a  good  soaking  rain  sufficient  for 
the  pastures,  wheat  or  grass  for  six  weeks. 
Right  around  here  there  will  be  few 
peaches,  cherries,  plums  or  pears,  but  a 
large  crop  of  apples.  Not  three  miles 
from  here  there  are  peaches,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Ohio,  I  think,  will  have  a 
large  crop  of  fruit.  Ours  did  not  bloom, 
and  many  peach  and  plum  trees  are  killed 
I  think  there  will  be  few  Japan  plums  in 
Stark  County.  My  Satsuma  and  Burbank 
trees  were  killed,  but  Abundance  and  Wil¬ 
lard  were  not  hurt.  p-  B 

Louisville,  Ohio. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 
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FUMA 


•  •kills  Prairie  Dogs 
'  '  Woodchucks,  Gopher: 
and  Grain  I  nsects.“The 
wheels  of -the  Uodt 
grind  slow  but  exceed 
ing  small."  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  theli 

Ste? "Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Milk  Dealers’ 

Supplies. 

We  carry  a  full  line 
of  Milk  Dealers’  Sup- 
1  plies.  The  quality  of 
our  goods  will  satisfy 

0NT  HAVE  tjje  most  fastidiotis,  and 
SOUR  tlie  prices  please  the 

WII  LT  1 

■V*  *  most  economical. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO., 

Dairy  Supplies, 

39nRailroad  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 

All 

Inquiries 

Answered 


THE  BEST  FOR 
THE  DAIRY, 

be  It  large  or  small,  Is 
the  celebrated 

Kneeland 
Omega 
Separator 

Least  In  cost,  great¬ 
est  In  economy,  slm- 

_ _ _ _  slow  speed,  so  little  power 

required,  and  easy  to  operate.  Only  two  parts 
to  clean,  which  can  be  done  in  3  minutes.  No 
possible  clogging  in  the  bowl.  An  all  around 
machine  of  highest  quality.  Guaranteed  to 
satisfy,  or  your  money  back.  , 

“Good  Butter  and  How  to  Make  It,*  Is  our 
free  book,  of  value  to  everyone.  Send  for  It. 

THE  KNEELAND  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY  CO., 
28  Concord  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 


'■'^WiliiiliiTI 

pllcity,  durability; 


IfCUIPI  CC  BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
VtHIULLO  SAVE  THE  DEALERS  PROFIT 

This  $60.00  OOI  QK  All  Goods 

Top  Buggy...y Guaranteed 


Send  for  Free , 

_ iCATALOCUE 

Carts  *8.95,  Road  Wagons  8123.95,  Harness  S4.15 

CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  &  MFG.  CO. 

269-273  S.  Desplaines  SL,  CHICACO,  ILL. 


The  Dew-ey  Sprayer. 


Sprays  Kerosene  Oil  and  Water  by 
simply  working  the  pump.  Write  for 
.  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

Sent  exp.  paid  east  of  Miss.  River  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER.  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  AH 
Trades? 


PUMPS 

WATER— 

SHELLS 

CORN- 

GRINDS 

FEED- 

CHURNS 

BUTTER- 


— and  hundreds  of  other  jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

IT  IS  A  NEW  ENGINE  MADE  BY 

Fairbanks  f  agencies’^ 

Patterson,  Gottfried 
&  Hunter,  Ltd., 

New  York  City. 
Charles  J.  Jager 
Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Morse  & 

Compaq 

Chicago 


GARDEN  HOSE 

at  B'Kc  Per  Foot 

We  bought  at  Sale  7.r».0UOft. 
Brand  new.  H  inch.  50 foot 
lengths,  with  couplings^ 
Write  for  free  Catalog  No  hi 
on  inerchandiseof  all  kinds 

OUR  PRICES  AKK 
ONE-HALF  OK  OTHKK8. 
Chicago  House  WeeklngC" 
West  35th  &  Iron  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


FERTILIZERS.  From  Factory  to  FarmJ 

WE  SELL  YOU  DIRECT.  NO  AGENT  S  PROFITS 
NO  SALESMAN'S  EXPENSES. 

VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  GIVEN  FREE . 

For  premium  list,  prices,  samples  and  book,  write 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  COMPANY.  Herr^Jsltui<L_iaTTSl^^ 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  23 


Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

A  Fine  but  Uncertain  Berry. — The 
Gulden  Mayberry  has  at  last  fruited  on 
our  grounds,  and  we  are  free  to  say 
that  the  berries  are  quite  up  to  the  in¬ 
troducer’s  description  in  size,  handsome 
appearance,  and  fine  flavor,  but  we  may 
nut  say  much  as  to  its  productiveness. 
The  best  ones  are  fully  as  large  as  a 
good  Cuth'bert  raspberry;  the  color  is  a 
translucent  golden  yellow,  and  the 
flavor  sweet,  yet  sprightly.  As  most  of 
our  readers  know,  it  was  produced  by 
Luther  Burbank  from  seeds  of  an  early 
Japanese  raspberry  (Rubus  microphyl- 
lus)  crossed  with  Cuthbert.  It  has 
proved  entirely  too  tender  for  most  east¬ 
ern  localities,  as  the  blossoms  are  only 
produced  on  the  old  wood  after  the 
bushes  have  attained  considerable  size, 
and  as  zero  weather  always  cuts  the 
plants  back  considerably,  the  chances 
of  getting  fruits  without  careful  Win¬ 
ter  protection  are  very  small.  The  erect 
and  branching  habit  of  the  bushes  will 


feverfews  should  be  more  widely 
known.  They  are  both  elegant  and 
showy,  and  really  invaluable  as  cut 
flowers,  when  they  can  be  obtained.  The 
colors  are  quite  varied,  ranging  from 
white  to  yellow,  rose,  carmine,  lilac,  and 
crimson.  The  main  crop  of  blooms  is 
produced  in  early  June,  and  if  cut  down 
after  flowering  they  bloom  again  freely 
in  September.  The  foliage  is  finely  cut 
and  handsome.  This  species  is  the  basis 
of  buhach  and  Persian  insect  powder, 
the  well-known  insecticides.  It  is  quite 
extensively  cultivated  in  California  for 
the  purpose,  the  best  grades  being  made 
from  the  dried  flowers,  which  are  finely 
ground  and  closely  sealed  in  small  pack¬ 
ages  for  shipment.  The  finer  varieties 
of  garden  Pyrethrums  are  named  and 
propagated  by  division  of  the  clump. 
The  most  carefully-selected  seeds  will 
produce  many  single  and  imperfect 
flowers. 

Don’t  Cut  Lawns  Too  Close. — Recent 
rains  have  brightened  the  lawns  in  this 
vicinity  wonderfully,  but  the  owners 
almost  without  exception  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  cutting  too  closely.  Frequent 
clipping  is  all  very  well,  and  promotes  a 
close  and  even  growth,  but  when  you 
chop  off  nearly  the  entire  leaf  system 


seedlings  lately,  and  many  superb  varie 
ties  are  being  brought  forward.  An¬ 
toine  Wintzer,  of  West  Grove,  Pa.,  has 


NEW  CANNA  OLYMPIA.  Fig.  139. 


render  them  rather  difficult  to  lay  down 
over  Winter,  but  we  shall  try  it  this 
Fall.  The  quality,  beauty  and  extreme 
earliness  of  this  distinct  berry — 'the  first 
ripe  specimens  being  picked  June  7 — 
would  make  it  desirable  for  home 
grounds,  provided  it  could  be  carried 
through  average  Winters  without  harm. 
Our  plants  have  bloomed  before,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  we  have  secured 
berries  in  a  six-years’  trial. 

A  Fine  Hardy  Plant. — The  illustra¬ 
tion  on  the  first  page,  Fig.  136,  shows 
some  blooms  of  the  improved  double 
feverfew  (Pyrethrum  roseum),  taken 
from  a  plant  on  the  Rural  Grounds, 
bearing  over  60  similar  blooms  at  the 
same  time.  The  plant  was  raised  from 
seed  five  years  ago,  and  planted  in  a 
rather  dry  border  of  very  moderate  fer¬ 
tility.  It  has  increased  in  size  and 
beauty  yearly,  and  is  perfectly  hardy, 
never  receiving  any  Winter  protection. 
These  beautiful  herbaceous  plants  are 
not  grown  as  frequently  in  home 
grounds  as  their  beauty  and  ease  of  cul¬ 
ture  deserves.  They  are  largely  used 
abroad  in  all  permanent  ornamental 
plantings,  and  are  always  much  ad¬ 
mired.  Now  that  the  Aster  bug,  or  little 
black  blister-beetle,  has  made  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  fine  Asters  a  most  precarious  un¬ 
dertaking,  we  think  the  merits  of  the 


every  week,  of  even  such  accommo¬ 
dating  plants  as  the  lawn  grasses,  a 
steady  lowering  of  vitality  certainly  en¬ 
sues,  and  the  death  of  many  of  the 
weaker  individuals  will  be  the  final  re¬ 
sult.  Sow  plenty  of  White  clover  in  the 
bare  spots,  as  the  roots  of  this  neat  lit¬ 
tle  legume  share  their  excess  of  nitrogen 
with  the  grasses,  and  set  your  lawn 
mower  to  cut  at  its  highest  limit.  A 
much  better  turf  will  be  maintained 
than  if  the  surface  is  constantly  skinned 
in  the  usual  manner. 


AMERICAN  CANNAS. 

It  is  scarcely  a  dozen  years  since  the 
Canna,  or  Indian  shot  plant,  was  only 
planted  for  the  tropical  effect  of  its 
massive  banana-like  foliage.  The  rag¬ 
ged  spikes  of  small  flowers  were  con¬ 
sidered  rather  a  detriment  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  ornamental  effect.  Selection  of  good 
specimens  and  the  hybridization  of  vari¬ 
ous  species  has  wrought  a  marvelous 
change  in  the  floral  development  of 
these  beautiful  plants,  and  we  now  have 
many  varieties  producing  blooms  of 
great  Size,  perfect  finish,  and  the  most, 
glowing  colors,  in  endless  profusion.. 
Until  recently  the  finest  varieties  of 
Cannas  came  from  France,  where  great, 
attention  is  paid  to  their  culture,  but 
American  growers  have  been  raising 


probably  devoted  more  earnest  attention 
to  the  breeding  of  Cannas  than  any 
other  individual  in  this  country.  He 
has  acres  of  hybrid  seedlings  in  bloom 
every  year,  and  has  greatly  widened  the 
range  of  color,  as  many  fine  shades  of 
pink,  rose,  orange  and  maroon  have  been 
developed,  greatly  diversifying  the 
usual  red-and-yellow  effect  of  most 
large  groups  of  Cannas.  The  size  of 
truss  and  individual  bloom  has  also  been 
increased  oeyond  all  previous  expecta¬ 
tion.  Of  the  thousands  of  new  varieties 
grown  yearly,  only  a  very  few  are 
finally  selected  for  propagation,  but  they 
are  good  ones  indeed.  One  of  the  satis¬ 
factory  new  varieties  we  saw  in  good 
form  last  season  was  Olympia,  shown  at 
Fig.  139,  this  page.  The  color  is  a  deep 
violet-purple,  showing  a  bli^e  tinge  in 
some  lights,  and  tne  effect  of  the  plant 
in  full  bloom  is  very  pleasing. 


WHY  SEEDLING  FRUITS  VARY. 

Last  week  Mr.  Van  Deman  discussed  the 
variations  which  appear  in  fruits,  and  gave 
some  of  the  reasons  why  seedling  apples 
and  other  fruits  vary.  He  concludes  as 
follows: 

Fixed  Types. — There  is  no  denying 
that  there  are  some  varieties  of  fruits 
that  are  quite  fixed  in  their  type,  and 
will  bring  seedlings  almost  true  to  it. 
The  Heath  Cling  peach  is  of  this  charac¬ 
ter.  There  have  been  thousands  of  its 
seedlings  planted  in  orchard  form  that 
bore  fruit  almost  identical  with  the  pa¬ 
rent  variety.  The  Ben  Davis,  Oldenburg 
and  Winesap  apples  are  examples  of  the 
same  character,  but  in  a  much  less  in¬ 
tense  degree.  The  fact  that  a  chance 
seedling  that  is  found  resembles  some 
well-known  variety  is  likely  to  cause  the 
statement  to  be  published  that  “it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  seedling  of,”  etc.,  when 
there  is  nothing  but  a  suspicion  to  found 
the  statement  upon.  Our  books  on  po¬ 
mology  are  full  of  such  false  records. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
possibilities,  not  to  say  certainties,  of 
the  crossing  of  species  and  varieties  by 
tne  intermixture  of  pollen  by  the  wind 
and  insects,  the  chances  of  variation  are 
greatly  increased.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
there  being  untold  numbers  of  these 
crosses,  made  without  the  a'id  of  man.  I 
have  seen  oaks  in  the  forests  of  north¬ 
ern  Texas  and  Indian  Territory,  when 
hunting  wild  grapes  with  my  friend, 
Prof.  T.  V.  Munson,  that  were  natural 
hybrids  between  two  of  the  common 
species  growing  there.  There  are  at 
least  two  well-determined  cases  of  the 
natural  hybridizing  of  the  pecan  and 
hickory.  When  we  pass  on  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  artificial  crossing  and  hybridiz¬ 
ing,  the  field  is  practically  limitless. 
Within  reasonable  bounds  there  may  be 
made  crosses  and  hybrids  almost  at  will. 
There  have  already  been  many  success¬ 
ful  series  of  such  experiments  made. 
We  are  indebted  to  several  intelligent 
and  generous-minded  men  for  some  of 
the  best  fruits  we  now  grow,  and  the 
work  has  been  only  begun.  It  is  to  fore¬ 
thought  and  skin,  rather  than  the 
chance  work  of  the  winds  and  insects, 
that  we  may  principally  look  for  the 
future  improvement  of  our  fruits.  Each 
step  in  advance  makes  the  next  one 
easier  to  take.  Plant  breeding  has  now 
become  a  scientific  art. 


The  Carman  Peach.— We  were  much  in¬ 
terested  in  what  Mr.  Hale  had  to  say  of 
the  Carman  peach  on  page  353.  We  have 
quite  a  sprinkling  of  peacnes  on  trees  of 
this  variety  one  year  set.  These  were 
June  buds,  root-pruned  and  set  with 
dibble.  The  early-bearing  habit  and 
hardiness  of  the  Carman  is  remarkable. 
It  is  the  only  peach  that  set  fruit  out  of 
19  varieties  (including  all  of  the  standard 
varieties).  J.  f.  j. 

Missouri. 

More  Plum  Talk. — In  your  issue  of  June 
2,  page  386,  there  is  an  omission  in  my 
article  on  Japan  plums  which  gives  a 
wrong  impression  in  regard  to  varieties. 
After  the  reference  to  Ogon  it  should  read: 
Wickson  we  have  fruited  three  seasons. 
They  are  now  well  loaded  with  green  fruit; 
should  a  fair  proportion  mature  there  will 
be  fruit  enough  and  to  spare.  Possibly 
as  the  trees  mature  their  growth  the  yield 
may  prove  more  satisfactory.  The  fruit 
as  grown  by  me  has  been  very  uniform 
and  large  size.  h.  o.  mead. 


Fruit  Packages 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Wire-Stapled  Standard  Berry  Baskets. 

These  Baskets  are  stronger,  more  durable,  and  far 
superior  to  any  other  basket  made.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  price-list. 

WEBSTER  BASKET  CO., 

Monroe  County,  (Lock  Box  43),  WEBSTER.  N.  Y 
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COMPRESSED  AIR 
...  SPRAYER  — 
HOLDS  FDUR  GALLONS 
ONLY  TAKES  A  MOMENT  TO 
PUMP  IN  THE  AIR. NO  MORE 

J”. 

fe 

LABOR  REQUIRED. Mil 

11  Aifil 

COMPLETE. 5ENT  TO  ANY  AD¬ 
DRESS.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
D.B.5MITH  LED. UTICA, N.Y. 

ill 

AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

—  leading  feature*  of  our  new,  revised  and  enlarged 

“BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

if  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  book  is  neatly  boun<' 
into  a  volume  of  234  pages  and  contains  everything  that  b  ' 
latest  on  the  subject  from  planting  and  building  to  feeding. 
\mong  its  principle  topics  are  included : 

I —Silage  crops.  II — Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV— Feeding  Silage. 

V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

J  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture. 

|  Also  Illustrations  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 
•  rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com 
I  pounded  rations,  etc.  Mulled  fur  10c. 

?  coin  or  HtuinpH. 

.SILVER  MFG.CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


If  You  Use  Page  Stock  Fence 

You  can  turn  any  animal  into  any  field.  Good  plan. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  A  OKI  AN,  MICH. 


RUYJLROSS 

and  you  have  the  most 
and  the  most  efficient 

Dry  Fodder  PUTTED 
and  EnsilageUU  I  I  Eli 

on  the  market.  Equipped  with  shred¬ 
der  head  at  a  small  additional  cost. 

Great  variety  of  sizes,  cutting  from 
X  in.  np.  Deliver  feed  anywnere  at 
any  angle.  Write  for  Catalogue  No. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Sprlngfleld.O. 


N  one 
Better 
Made 


so 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


For  Pumping  or  Driving 
Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  or  other 
machines  re¬ 
quiring  light 
power  but  ab¬ 
solutely  steady 
motion, 

BUY  A 


fifiClinnCQC”  ONE-HORSE 
OUUUtOO  TREAD  POWER. 


It  has  a  governor  which  regulates  the  walk  of  the  horses  to  a  nic*. 
tv  and  delivers  an  absolutely  steady  and  even  motion  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  driven.  With  our  Back  Geared  Pump  Jack  It  makes  a  splen¬ 
did  pumping  outfit.  If  you  want  a  tread  power  for  any  purpose, 
buy  a  4*»u  CC‘.ea»  ”  1,  2  or  3-horse.  They  will  deliver  more  power 
than  any  other  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong  enough 
for  largest  ho.'ses,  etc.  More  about  them  In  our  large  Illustrated 
catalogue,  and  about  our  sweep  powers,  gasoline  engines, windmills, 
fodder  and  ensilage  cutters, wood  saws  hussers, steel  tanks, etc,  F re€ 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  27  FARGO  ST.  BATAVIA,  ILL 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

June  Days. — No  use  talking,  i  hate  to 
see  these  beautiful  June  days  slip  away. 
As  a  fellow  gets  along  in  years  he  real¬ 
izes  more  and  more  what  these  days 
mean.  Every  family  man  of  ordinary 
sense  knows  that  when  the  Madame 
comes  down  with  a  new  dress  on,  her 
hair  arranged  as  he  likes  to  see  it  with¬ 
out  any  trace  of  a  headache,  a  mind 
turned  away  from  his  imperfections,  and 
actually  proposes  to  walk  over  the  farm 
with  him,  he  is  enjoying  one  of  those 
rare  and  beautiful  occasions  that  are  too 
valuable  to  be  common.  That’s  just  the 
sort  of  mood  Nature  put  on  for  Sunday, 
June  10,  and  the  Hope  Farm  folks  did 
enjoy  it.  Two  days  before  a  soaking 
rain  had  washed  and  nourished  the 
crops.  Hugh  brought  in  a  basket  of  the 
first  ripe  cherries,  and  the  first  mess  of 
green  peas  was  cooking  on  the  range. 
The  windmill  was  turning  merrily— the 
cow  peas  were  sprouting  on  the  back 
field’s.  The  oats,  grass,  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  were  fairly  jumping  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  It  is  true  that  the  Potato  beetles 
were  hatching,  and  that  the  same  lain 
that  started  the  meadow  grass  was  start¬ 
ing  that  in  the  corn,  but  we  were  just 
piling  in  the  rest  and  force  needed  to 
tackle  them.  It  was  a  glorious  day,  and 
we  sat  under  the  grapevine  arbor  and 
enjoyed  it.  I  have  seen  the  sun  rise  out 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  I  have  seen 
the  shadows  crawl  up  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  I  have  seen  the  glisten  of 
the  western  whe'a't  fields  and  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  a  southern  forest,  but  that  view 
among  the  Jersey  hills  was  the  best  of 
all.  It  was  because  the  farm,  with  all 
its  hopes  and  possibilities,  was  ours. 

'Fodder  Crops.— I  spoke  several  weeks 
ago  of  our  plans  for  fodder  crops.  On 
Sunday,  the  stock  all  seemed  to  get  to¬ 
gether  for  a  caucus  in  the  pasture. 
After  much  discussion,  old  Major  went 
off  in  one  corner  and  made  various  hoof 
marks  on  the  ground.  I  am  not  familial 
with  horse-language,  but  those  marks 
might  be  translated  as  follows: 

TO  THE  HOPE  FARM  MAN. 

Whereas,  We,  the  four-footed  people  ol 
Hope  Farm,  provide  necessary  power  and 
the  milk  and. 

Whereas,  We  cannot  do  this  without 
proper  food  and  plenty  of  it. 

Resolved,  That  we  view  with  deep  appre¬ 
hension  the  plan  which  the  Hope  Farm 
man  has  adopted  of  plowing  up  meadows 
of  grass  and  growing  thereon  other  crops 
not  available  as  stock  food. 

Resolved,  That  we  reject  with  uncer¬ 
tainty  the  theory  that  such  untried  crops 
as  Kaffir  corn,  Soy  beans,  sorghum  and 
millet  will  ever  take  the  place  of  good  hay. 

Resolved,  That  our  secretary,  Major,  has 
lived  with  many  and  various  mti,  that  he 
knows  the  breed  well,  that  his  teeth  aie 
worn  out  on  cornstalks,  and  that  he  con¬ 
siders  it  a  false  and  misleading  proposition 
that  a  farmer  will  be  likely  to  take  the 
money  obtained  for  potatoes  to  buy  hay. 
We  therefore  respectfully  demand  more 
meadows  and  more  hay. 

I  have  explained  why  those  old 
meadows  were  plowed  up.  What  have 
we  to  take  their  place?  There  are  over 
three  acres  of  oats.  These  will  he  cut 
early  and  cured  like  hay.  At  once  this 
soil  will  be  plowed  or  worked  with  the 
Cutaway,  and  seeded  to  Pearl  millet, 
which  will  be  used  for  cow  feed.  In  the 
orchards  near  the  house  we  have  seeded 
sorghum,  rape,  carrots  and  sugar  beets, 
Kaffir  corn  and  Soy  beans,  and  we  have 
nearly  10  acres  of  fielu  corn.  This,  with 
about  eight  acres  of  fair  grass,  ought  to 
keep  the  stock  quiet. 

Odd  Crops— In  former  years  sorghum 
has  given  us  good  crops  of  excellent  fod¬ 
der,  especially  in  dry  seasons  on  dry 
soils.  Kaffir  com  is  an  unknown  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  East.  We  have  planted  these 
by  themselves,  and  also  mixed  with  cow 
peas.  The  cow  peas  were  broadcast,  and 
the  Kaffir  and  sorghum  scattered  with 
tnem — 'all  being  covered  with  the  Acme. 
The  theory  is  that  the  sorghum  and 
Kaffir  will  hold  the  cow  pea  vines  up 
and  thus  m'ake  a  better  hay  or  fodder 
crop.  This  seems  reasonable,  but  we 
can  learn  only  by  trying  it . 


I  have  heard  so  much  of  Soy  beans  that 
I  got  half  a  bushel  of  seed  for  another 
trial.  They  have  never  been  equal  to 
cow  peas  wilth  us.  The  wise  men  say 
this  is  because  the  Retie  Soy  bean  bac¬ 
teria  are  not  in  our  soil.  I  sent  to  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and 
got  100  pounds  of  soil  out  of  a  field 
where  these  beans  grew.  We  shall  scat¬ 
ter  this  soil  in  one  row  of  the  SOy 
beans — and  watch  results.  The  boys  are 
inclined  to  make  light  of  this  scheme. 

I  believe  in  it,  but  I  am  saying  nothing 
until  I  can  see  what  these  bacteria  are 
up  to.  I  came  out  of  Massachusetts  my¬ 
self,  with  some  tough  bacteria  pounded 
and  ground  into  me.  I  hope  this  Soy 
bean  soil  will  do  more  for  New  Jersey 
than  I  have. 

Garden  Notes. — We  had  our  first  eat¬ 
ing  of  Alaska  peas  June  10.  That  doesn’t 
mean  a  tablespoonful  of  peas  all  around, 
but  three  or  four  saucerfuls  for  each 
member  of  the  family.  Really,  we  need 
soup  plates  to  serve  fruit  or  vegetables 
at  Hope  Farm.  NOtt’s  Excelsior  and 

Telephone  peas  are  following . 

Our  people  will  eat  string  beans  even 
when  Limas  are  at  their  besit,  so  we 
keep  sowing  the  beans  right  through  the 
Summer — one  short  row  at  a  time.  .  . 

.  .  Turnips,  beets,  spinach  and  onions 
are  on  deck.  I  am  very  fond  of  small, 
tender  turnips  and  beets.  Our  people 
are  strong  on  onions.  ’They  cut  them  up 
and  mix  them  with  all  sorts  of  food, 
naked  beans  or  boiled  cow  peas  and 
cnopped  oniOn  is  a  ration  that  sends  our 
workers  out  to  conquer  old  fields  and 

smooth  them  into  usefulness . 

We  are  short  on  strawberries  this  year 
but  we  have  20  or  more  varieties  start¬ 
ed.  The  soil  is  so  full  of  white  grufbs 
that  it  will  be  hard  to  save  the  plants. 

I  hope  to  pot  about  800  plants  for  Fall 
setting,  chiefly  Gladstone  and  Marshall. 

.  .  .  .  The  potted  sweet  corn  has 

taken  such  a  start  of  la/te,  that  I  must 
call  it  a  success  to  date. 

All  Sorts.— The  ooys  find  Whole  rows 
in  the  cornfield  with  10  to  12  stalks  in 
the  hill.  Some  of  these  rows  belong  to 
me,  I  think.  We  got  the  tar  pretty 
thick  on  the  seed,  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 

I  was  afraid  of  it,  and  so  I  dropped  in 
enough  to  cover  any  loss.  It  all  sprout¬ 
ed.  These  fellows  without  much  faith 
in  new  things  should  make  it  up  by  ex¬ 
tra  work . The  Madame  is 

talking  emphaitically  these  days  about 
the  looks  of  the  yard.  “Pretty  work!” 
she  says,  “with  all  these  men  folks,  and 
such  a  looking  lawn!  Just  look  at  that 
grass!”  If  you  will  excuse  me,  that’s 
just  what  I  don’t  want  to  look  at.  It 
doesn’t  appease  the  lady  at  all  to  ask 
her  to  come  over  and  see  how  hard  we 
worked  putting  in  the  cow  peas.  .  .  • 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  crows  have  been 
at  work  on  the  Potato  beetles.  Who 

can  tell  anything  about  this? . 

Last  year  I  used  Paragrene  with  suc¬ 
cess.  It  killed  the  beetles,  and  did  not 
scorch  the  vines.  I  shall  use  it  again 
this  year  by  the  side  of  Paris-green.  . 

The  first  cultivation  of  the  corn 
was  done  with  the  diamond-tooth  culti¬ 
vator.  This  tool  is  really  a  light,  nar¬ 
row  harrow,  with  fine  teelth,  which 
scratch  and  tear  up  the  sod  without  any 
plowing  or  digging.  We  do  noit  run 
closer  than  six  inches  from  the  hill  at 

this  first  cultivation . I  hope 

to  give  al'l  corn  and  potatoes  one  good 
hand  hoeing.  I  know  that  a  fair  crop 
can  be  grown  without  it,  but  I  want 
the  fields  to  be  clean,  if  possible.  We 
shall  hill  up  all  crops  just  a  little,  and 
this  will  be  done  with  the  two-horse  cul¬ 
tivator  about  July  1.  Some  men  think 
that  this  hilling  should  be  done  with  the 
hoe,  and  they  lift  tons  of  dirt  on  the 
hoe  blade  Which  should  be  done  by  the 
horses.  “The  man  with  the  hoe”  can 
do  a  heap  of  damage  if  you  let  him. 

Double-Working  Loafers.  —  There 
are  several  loafer  fields  at  the  back  of 
the  farm.  They  are  actual  “mossfbacks,” 
and  grown  up  to  ferns  and  cedars.  The 


first  week  in  June  Charlie  wenit  in  with 
the  sulky  plow  and  plowed  double  fur¬ 
rows  across  these  fields  where  he  could 
get  a  chance.  These  furrows  are  ir¬ 
regular  and  crooked,  for  they  had  to 
dodge  rocks,  trees  and  brush.  Unde  Ed 
and  Hugh  followed,  and  sowed  cow  peas 
on  top  of  these  furrows,  using  a  small 
amount  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Then  the 
AOme  was  run  twice  lengthwise,  and 
this  worked  imoslt  of  the  peas  under.  At 
intervals  along  these  double  furrows  we 
are  planting  pumpkins,  using  a  large 
handful  of  potato  manure  in  each  hill. 
A  hole  is  scooped  out  with  a  hoe,  and 
tne  fertilizer  dropped  in  and  covered 
with  the  seed  on  top.  The  cow  peas  and 
pumpkins  are  expected  to  run  out  over 
the  unplowed  ground!  Will  they  do  it? 

I  hope  so — I  believe  it,  too,  but  I’ll  tell 
you  later.  Even  if  we  never  get  a  pea 
or  a  pumpkin,  1  won’t  complain.  We 
have  tried  to  shake  up  a  loafer,  anyway. 

H.  w.  c. 

It  is  said  that  the  phylloxera  destroyed 
450,000  acres  of  vineyards  in  Spain  in  1890. 

Kansas  Farmer  says  that  the  hen  is  a 
lay  delegate  and  belongs  to  the  popular  set. 

Farm,  Stock  and  Home  says  that  ice 
water  is  all  right  in  the  dairy,  but  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  place  in  a  man’s  stomach. 

A  western  exchange  says  that  Wyoming 
claims  to  be  the  leading  wool  State,  hav¬ 
ing  over  3,500,000  head  of  sheep,  yielding 
25,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  a  trifle  over  seven 
pounds  per  head. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Valencia, 
Spain,  reports  that  that  Province  annually 
imports  50,000  tons  of  sulphates,  8,000  tons 
of  superphosphates,  and  20,000  tons  of  ni¬ 
trate,  for  the  manufacture  of  commercial 
fertilizer. 

According  to  reports  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  the  warehouses  there  are  crowded 
with  freight  for  Honolulu,  which  was  to 
be  held  back  until  the  Hawaiian  tariff  was 
removed  June  14.  Among  these  goods  are 
?60,000  worth  of  automobiles,  on  which  ?12,- 
000  duty  would  be  charged  if  they  were 
shipped  earlier. 
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DIP 

YOUR 

SHEEP 

COOPER 
DIP 
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25-gallon  pkt.,  50c.;  100-gallon  pkt.,  $2. 

If  druggist  cannot  supply  send  *1.75  for  100-gallon 
pkt.  to  J.  I).  MEJRCKR,  68  Murray  St..  New  York. 
Premiums  to  Patrons.  Get  Pamphlet 


“SWIMBATH” 


N  ON-POISONOUS 

Sheep  Dipping  Powde 

(PATENTED) 


Easily  prepared,  easily  ^used 
leal.  P 


Our  only  daughter  had  a  severe  Cough.  It  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow  worse  for  over  a  year.  We  thought 
she  was  going  into  consumption  and  were  very  anx¬ 
ious  about  her.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  was  recom¬ 
mended.  After  the  first  two  doses,  we  saw  a  change 
and  in  a  very  little  time  she  fully  recovered.— 
A.  H.  MASSEY,  Shleldsville,  Minn.,  November  8 
1895. 

If  bilious  take  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills.— 
Adv. 


Jthe  old  reliable  remedy 

*  For  Spavin*,  Klnirbone*.  Splints,  Curbs, 
etc-,  and  all  forms  of  Lameness  1* 


.  KENDALfS 
.SPAVIN  CURE! 


zjzx 


«  Certain  hi  Its  effects  and  does  not  blemish  or  blister. 

Holstein,  Iowa,  Feb.  19,  1898. 

Dear  Sira OPlease  Bend  me  one  of  your  Treatise  on  the 
Horae.  I  have  a  mare  that  had  a  Klnghone.  I  used  one  bottle 
of  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure,  after  I  used  it  two  weeks  my  horse 
vot  well.  I  think  it  is  the  beat  medicine  tn  the  world  for  horses. 

YourH truly,  (iUSTIVE  PAULSEN. 

Price,  $1;  six  for  As  a  liniment  for  family  use 


J  _ _  _ Miy 

It  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  Druggist  for  Kendall's  F 
Spavin  Cure,  also  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  L 
the  book  free,  or  address  [ 

DR.  B.  J  KENDALL  CfL.  PNOSBURO  FALLS,  VT.  [ 

t  -t*  ▼  ▼  ▼  t  t  y  .t  ▼  w  tt  ^ 


_  .BeforeBuyingaNew 

Harness 


area,  easily  udou.  Most  eco¬ 
nomical.  'Perfect  satisfaction  guaranteed 
if  usod  as  directed.  On  receipt(of 
sufficient  powder  for  20  gallons  of  t 
will  be  delivered  free. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 


THE  TOBACCO  WAREHOUSING  AND  TRADING  CO. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


MINOR’S  FLUID 

Sheep  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

Low  in  price,  but  big’ll  in  quality. 
Send  for  testimonials  and  prices. 

W.  E.  MINOR  dJ  CO., 

Champlain  Street,  qieveland,  Ohio. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene 

ENGINE8 
Ciioanejit  and  Safest 
Power  k  n.o  w  n  .  For 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  Woqd,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Send.for  Catalog. 

A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  JNew  York 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpoa* 

Stationeries,  Portables, 
Engines  an d  Pumps. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III 


tt«ud  5  cti*.  in  » tamps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  100  style,  of  tingle  and  double  oak-tannea 
Leather  Marne*.  to  select  f i o m .  Sold  direct  to  the 

oonaumer  at  wholesale  price.  We  can  save yot*  mossy, 
- - - -  -  an/  mfr8> 

Y. 


oenvumer  At  wholesale  price. 

jcimc  Harness  company,  i 
aia  Church  St.,  Owego,  N. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  .,•% 

.Trial.  Guaranteed.  Double 
jtkx-  -ti_  and  Combi  nation  Beam, 

_ _ .;/  OSGOOD  103  CentrelSt. 

Catalog  Free.  Write  now.  BINCHAMT9NtN.Y» 

We  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 

FARM  TRUCKS  and  STEEL  WHEELS 

for  your  OLD  WAGONS  are 
sold  direct  to  the  farmers  by 


THE  FARnERS 
HANDY 
WAGON  CO., 
Saginaw,  filch 


DC  -r""  ur-  g  fJ  patent  Pending.  ’ 

Designed  expressly  for  Farmers,  Thrashers,  Well- 
Drillers.  Simple,  Strong,  Durable — Absolutely  Safe. 
Mention  this  paper.  Manufactured  by  The  Bing¬ 
hamton  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


Steel  Wheels 

A  Staggered  Oval  Spokes. 

y  BUY  A  SIT  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEW  OR  OLD  WACOR 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

way  to  get  a  low  wagon.  Any  six# 
wheel,  any  width  tire.  Catal.  ntik 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88  Quincy,  lift 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 
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Farmers  in  Oregon  anu  Washington  seem  likely 
to  utilize  Japanese  labor  in  their  sugar-beet  fields,  and 
this  will  settle  a  perplexing  problem  in  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry.  It  has  been  impossible  to  secure  sufficient 
help,  but  the  Japanese,  who  have  been  entering  the 
country  in  alarming  numbers,  are  especially  fitted  for 
the  work  required.  Accustomed,  as  they  are,  to  the 
most  careful  and  patient  gardening  operations  in 
their  own  country,  they  will  be  very  efficient  among 
the  sugar  beets.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  many 
will  see  a  danger  to  American  labor  in  their  employ¬ 
ment.  We  put  up  a  high  tariff  fence  to  keep  the 
product  of  cheap  foreign  labor  out;  the  idea  of  em¬ 
ploying  similar  labor  witnin  that  fence  will  seem  un¬ 
popular  to  many. 

* 

Tiie  State  Department  recently  sent  out  another 
warning  against  the  swindling  advertisements  relat¬ 
ing  to  foreign  estates  awaiting  heirs.  It  is  not  likely 
that  this  warning  will  do  any  special  good,  for  re¬ 
iterated  advice  seems  to  fail  of  effect  upon  this  special 
form  of  credulity.  Only  recently  a  western  banker 
paid  313,600  ior  a  worthless  gold  brick,  though  one 
would  imagine  that  this  particular  swindle  could  only 
appeal  to  those  entirely  unaccustomed  to  finance,  so 
we  need  hardly  be  surprised  when  unsophisticated 
citizens  are  deluded  by  tales  of  some  foreign  heritage 
awaiting  heirs.  The  only  persons  who  ever  attain 
wealth  through  these  mythical  fortunes  are  the  at¬ 
torneys  who  exploit  them.  Nothing  but  disappoint¬ 
ment  awaits  the  pursuer  of  this  rainbow  gold. 

* 

A  kindly-faced  man  of  eloquent  speech  recently 
went  through  a  western  city  selling  Bermuda  lily 
bulbs  to  confiding  housewives.  The  lilies  were  war¬ 
ranted  to  produce  a  veritable  bower  of  bloom,  and  so 
persuasive  was  the  seller  that  he  gathered  up  a  goodly 
quantity  of  current  coin.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  his  customers  were  not  well  versed  in  agricultural 
crops,  for  those  remarkable  lilies  proved  to  be  an  un¬ 
salable  stock  of  large  white  onions!  They  would 
like  the  chance  to  make  a  few  appropriate  remarks 
to  the  smooth-tongued  seller;  in  default  of  that  they 
may  console  themselves  with  thoughts  of  some  east¬ 
ern  citizens  who,  a  few  years  ago  purchased  seed  of 
“the  Lily  of  the  Brazos”  from  a  picturesque  westerner, 
to  discover,  later,  that  they  had  invested  in  a  heavy 
crop  of  Jimson  weed! 

4c 

'One  of  the  most  fallacious  arguments  advanced 
against  the  provisions  of  the  Grout  bill,  taxing  oleo- 
margerine  10  cents  per  pound  when  colored  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  butter,  is  that  it  is  not  fair  to  tax  the  hog 
product  out  of  existence  in  favor  of  the  cow  owners, 
and  that  the  simple  marking  of  oleo  packages  is  all- 
sufficient  to  protect  unwilling  consumers.  While  all 
recognize  the  right  to  utilize  animal  and  vegetable 
fats  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  when  honestly  made 
and  sold,  long  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
legitimate  profits  to  be  gained  in  that  manner  have 
never  contented  the  oleo  manufacturers.  They  want 
the  butter  market  and  butter  prices,  too,  for  a  product 
that  costs  less  than  butter  and  is  not  generally 
wanted  by  consumers  in  any  shape.  The  percentage 
of  fraud  a  the  oleo  business  is  so  great  that  in  taking 
out  the  fraud,  which  is  all  the  Grout  bill  aims  to  do, 
it  is  possible  that  tne  business  may  go  with  it,  but, 
if  that  is  the  case,  it  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the 
consumer,  who  has  a  right  to  know  what  he  is  pay¬ 
ing  for.  Food  products  differ  very  materially  from 
other  commodities  in  that  they  are  largely  purchased 
at  second  hand,  on  the  tables  of  hotels,  boarding  and 
eating  houses,  and  the  actual  consumer  has  but  slight 
opportunity  to  know  what  he  is  getting.  If  every 


one  who  ate  oleo  bought  it  at  the  stores,  the  brand¬ 
ing  and  marking  of  the  packages  might  be  of  some 
utility,  but  it  is  apparent  that  a  distinctive  color  for 
genuine  butter  is  the  only  reliable  safeguard. 

* 

A  score  of  young  men  have  come  to  this  country 
from  Argentina  to  study  agriculture.  Their  govern¬ 
ment  sends  them  at  public  expense.  They  are  now 
learning  the  English  language,  and  will  enter  an 
agricultural  college,  and  also  spend  some  time  study¬ 
ing  and  working  on  stock  farms  and  western  ranches. 
From  every  point  of  view  this  is  a  good  thing.  Some 
one  may  say  that  Americans  pay  the  taxes  which 
support  our  agricultural  colleges,  and  these  foreign¬ 
ers  have  no  business  to  take  advantage  of  our  free 
education.  That  's  a  small  and  narrow  view.  This 
very  education  will  be  worth  millions  in  trade  to 
this  country.  When  these  young  men  go  home,  they 
will  want  live  stock,  implements  and  fixtures  which 
can  only  be  obtained  here.  We  send  agents  abroad 
to  tell  foreign  people  the  value  of  our  products.  It  is 
better  yet  to  bring  teachers  here,  and  then  send  them 
home  to  tell  their  countrymen  what  we  have  for 
sale. 

4c 

The  delay  of  the  vote  on  the  Grout  oleo  bill  really 
amounts  to  just  one  week.  The  vote  will  be  taken 
on  December  6,  three  days  after  Congress  comes  to¬ 
gether.  With  the  present  feeling  of  the  House  the 
bill  is  sure  to  pass,  _ut  there  may  be  changes  in  the 
next  election  that  will  make  harder  fighting.  Some 
present  members  of  Congress  may  be  defeated  or  fail 
of  renomination,  and  thus  lose  interest  in  the  bill. 
It  behooves  every  cow  man  to  keep  up  the  battle 
right  tnrough  the  Summer  and  Fall.  Our  advice  is  to 
make  your  candidates  for  Congress  declare  themselves. 
If  we  looked  to  the  cow  for  support,  and  the  party 
candidate  refused  to  support  the  Grout  bill,  we  would 
vote  against  him,  no  matter  what  other  great  issues 
he  talked  about.  One  trouble  with  Congressman 
Payne,  of  New  York  State,  is  that  he  thinks  this  oleo 
matter  is  a  little  two-cent  thing,  too  small  for  a  man 
who  introduces  mils  involving  millions.  Mr.  Payne 
will  be  obliged  to  Iook  to  tnese  two-cent  men  for  his 
election,  and  he  is  likely  to  get  many  a  canceled  stamp 
this  Fall.  We  think  Mr.  Wadsworth  will  finally  sup¬ 
port  the  Grout  bill,  but  we  advise  dairy  men  in  his 
district  to  write  and  ask  him  where  he  stands.  As  a 
business  proposition  we  should  demand  from  him  a 
statement  of  what  he  intends  doing  on  December  6. 

* 

A  man  who  goes  to  r  farmers’  club  merely  to  talk 
and  be  listened  to  for  his  own  amusement,  might 
better  stay  at  home  once  in  a  while  and  attend  to 
his  neglected  work.  Sociability  should  not  be  dis¬ 
counted,  but  those  who  have  nothing  but  this,  and 
do  not  wish  to  learn,  are  not  of  much  use  to  the 
club.  Nearly  every  association  has  some  member 
who  tries  to  monopolize  the  time.  He  howls  about 
capital  and  labor,  though  he  has  but  little  of  the 
first  and  does  less  of  the  second;  crop  failures  and 
calamities,  trusts  and  monopolies,  while  he  himself 
is  running  the  biggest  kind  of  a  talk  trust.  If  he 
were  an  inexhaustible  source  of  practical  agricultural 
knowledge,  it  would  be  different.  It  is  refreshing  to 
hear  a  man  talk  common  sense  peppered  with  original 
ideas  for  an  hour;  but,  when  one  who  can  tell  all  he 
knows  that  is  of  interest  to  others  in  five  minutes, 
takes  up  an  hour,  he  makes  a  drought.  Such  people 
talk  their  neighbors  and  friends  tired,  and  them¬ 
selves,  their  families  and  live  stock  poor,  while  some 
man  who  does  more  thinking  than  talking  could  give 
valuable  bits  of  experience  if  given  an  opportunity 
and  encouraged  a  little.  The  farmers’  club  with  a 
chairman  who  has  the  tact  to  draw  out  the  thinkers 
and  make  the  talkers  draw  in  a  little,  is  fortunate. 

* 

The  Mayor  of  New  York  City  has  been  getting  a 
red-hot  warming  over  ice.  He  bought  a  large  block  of 
stock  in  the  American  Ice  Company,  which  is  in  effect 
a  monopoly.  This  company  secured  concessions  and 
valuable  contracts  and  privileges  from  the  city,  and 
it  looks  as  though  the  Mayor  has  feathered  his  nest, 
besides  drawing  a  big  salary  from  the  city.  Of  course 
there  are  lawyers  who  grind  out  what  they  call  good 
law  to  show  that  a  public  official  is  justified  in  grab¬ 
bing  all  he  can  get  his  hands  on.  Some  men  make 
a  living — and  a  rich  one,  too — by  manufacturing  the 
legal  grease  which  enables  a  rich  man  to  crawl 
through  a  mighty  small  hole.  One  of  these  men  re¬ 
cently  said  that  a  practical  application  of  the  City 
of  New  York  charter  would  prevent  an  official  from 
owning  stock  in  any  company  which  contracted  in  any 
way  with  the  city.  Now  that  is  just  exactly  what  we 
would  like  to  see.  We  would  like  to  debar  every 
public  official  from  using  his  office  to  promote  his 
pocketbook.  This  thing  crops  out  everywhere — 
down  to  the  judge  or  clerk  of  the  smallest  county. 


Let  a  man  get  into  office,  and  he  seems  to  think  his 
business  is  not  to  serve  the  people,  but  to  help  him¬ 
self.  When  the  office  itch  once  fastens  its  microbe 
in  a  man’s  mind  it  is  not  saf^  to  leave  him  alone.  It 
is  far  better  to  take  all  temptation  away  from  him, 
pay  him  a  stated  salary,  and  debar  him  from  specula¬ 
tions  and  outside  “pulls.” 

* 

The  position  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  temperance 
question  is  pretty  well  known.  We  do  not  believe 
that  a  rumshop  is  ever  a  public  necessity.  The  abuse 
of  intoxicating  drink  is,  we  believe,  an  evil  which  cuts 
deep  into  the  farmer’s  prosperity.  There  is  another 
side  to  the  matter  that  ought  to  be  discussed — the 
question  of  health.  Prof.  Quackenbos,  of  Columbia, 
says: 

It  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  adulterate  with  salicylic 
acid  than  to  be  clean.  Many  brewers  save  the  expense 
of  washing  their  bottles  by  adding  salicylic  acid  to  the 
beer.  Think  of  what  you  may  be  drinking  with  your 
beer!  Think  of  the  various  poisons  and  unwholesome 
solutions  that  may  be  kept  in  emptied  beer  bottles  be¬ 
fore  they  are  returned  to  the  breweries.  I  have  known 
bottled  beer  to  be  mixed  generously  with  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine.  I  have  seen  black  roaches  poured  from  a  bottle 
with  the  porter.  Manufacturers  who  fill  empty  bottles 
without  properly  cleansing  them  are  taking  risks  out  of 
harmony  with  a  Christian  regard  for  human  life.  The 
chances  are  that  brewers  who  adulterate  with  salicylic 
acid,  boric  acid  or  the  fluorides  are  supplying  the  saloons 
with  a  drink  which,  if  not  so  treated,  would  have  become 
decomposed  and  putrid  long  before  it  was  offered  for 
sale. 

We  think  that  most  readers  will  agree  that  among 
their  drinking  friends  there  is  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sufferers  from  kidney  troubles.  The  great  life 
insurance  companies  are  growing  stricter  every  year 
in  their  rules  regarding  beer  drinkers,  for  the  mod¬ 
ern  cheap  beers  are  in  reality  slow  poisons.  The 
saloon  system  of  selling  liquor  is  bad  enough  from 
any  point  of  view.  It  makes  farm  labor  irresponsible 
and  unreliable,  and  it  curtails  tne  sale  of  food — 
especially  fruits,  vegetables  and  milk.  It  appears  also 
to  be  a  slow  poison  shop — selling  adulterated  and 
“doctored”  goods  probaibly  causing  more  disease  than 
any  food  preparation. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

GRANDFATHER'S  JOB. 

Last  Spring,  when  William  started  up  his  plow 
I  said,  “Give  me  them  lines— I’ll  show  ye  how!” 

“No,  Father— you’re  too  old!”  He  meant  it  kind, 

But  them  words  sorter  rankled  in  my  mind. 

In  droppin’  corn  I  couldn't  find  the  row; 

I  lost  my  glasses  when  1  tried  to  hoe, 

An’  thought  a  hill  of  corn  was  jest  a  weed. 

Then  Susan  said:  “I  guess  there  ain’t  no  need 
Fer  no  more  signs  to  show  yer  work  is  done; 

Why  don’t  ye  set  down  quiet  in  the  sun 
An’  rest!”  Jest  think  of  it — set  there  an’  rest! 

A  man  like  me  who’s  always  worked  his  best; 

An’  so  when  William  worried  on  the  hay 
I  said  I’d  ride  this  hoss  rake  anyway. 

Maybe  I’m  sorter  old  to  hoe  or  plow, 

But  hitch  old  Dick— we’ll  show  them  young  folks  how. 
Why,  him  an’  me  was  almost  boys  together, 

An’  now  the  both  of  us  pull  on  the  tether. 

Boys,  help  me  on  this  rake— Git  up  there,  Dick! 

He  knows  who’s  drivin’  him— jest  see  him  prick 
Them  ears— Now,  William,  we’ll  bunch  up  this  hay 
An’  do  a  first-class  job — what’s  that  you  say? 

Don’t  work  too  hard!  Be  I  a  lu.le  boy? 

Maybe  you  think  this  hoss  rake  is  a  toy. 

Just  take  my  stick  and  lean  it  on  the  fence 
Now  Dick — we  can’t  see  good,  but  show  your  sense. 


How  many  hours’  work  for  the  hired  man? 

The  “green  goods”  victim  has  a  done  color. 

The  teamster  finds  onion  weeding  dull  work. 

Do  you  earn  all  you  get,  or  do  you  get  all  you  earn? 

When  a  man  “crawls  into  his  hole”  he  is  hidebound. 

A  note  that  should  be  protested— the  caw  of  the  crow. 

A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country — expensive — the  trust 
maker. 

Keep  the  sword  within  Its  sheath,  and  the  tongue  be¬ 
tween  the  teeth. 

The  poorest  human  character  may  afford  chance  for 
the  divinest  labor. 

Yes,  my  son,  the  hog  becomes  a  true  pan-American 
when  he  is  hammed. 

Has  anyone  ever  succeeded  in  killing  out  ants  on  a  lawn 
by  using  bisulphide  of  carbon? 

The  time  you  pray  for  a  drought  is  when  you  put  on 
I  aris-green  and  all  the  bugs  are  out. 

Who  will  give  a  reason  for  planting  crops  “in  the  full 
of  the  moon?”  Why  should  they  do  better? 

It  was  the  late  Josh  Billings  who  asserted  that  "beans 
is  a  joyful  crop.”  The  humorist’s  view  is  indorsed  in  the 
first-page  article  this  week. 

Mix  the  Paris-green  thoroughly— one  pound  in  a  gallon 
of  water— before  putting  it  in  the  sprayer.  You  cannot 
do  the  best  job  by  pouring  dry  “green”  directly  into  the 
tank  or  barrel. 

Letters  have  been  coming  by  the  dozen  from  all  over 
the  Eastern  States  asking  what  to  do  for  the  Green  pea- 
louse.  This  pest  seems  to  be  spreading  wherever  peas 
are  grown  in  large  quantities.  Prof.  Sanderson’s  article 
last  week  told  all  that  is  known  about  this  little  pest. 
The  article  came  just  in  time. 
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Events  of  the  W eek. 


DOMESTIC. — The  town  of  Miami,  Indian  Territory,  was 
struck  by  a  tornado  June  7.  Several  lives  were  lost; 
property  damaged  amounting  to  about  $10,000.  Much 
damage  was  also  done  in  the  vicinity  of  Parsons,  Em¬ 
poria  and  Chetopa,  Kan . An  explosion  of  gas  in 

a  mine  near  Glouster,  Ohio,  June  8,  caused  200  men  to  be 
imprisoned;  175  were  rescued  alive.  .  .  .  The  Navy  De¬ 
partment  will  Invite  proposals  for  30,000  tons  of  armor 

plate.  A  price  below  $500  is  expected . The  St. 

Louis  riots  continue.  Three  women  who  aided  an  assault 
cn  a  young  woman  who  had  ridden  on  one  of  the  boy¬ 
cotted  cars,  tearing  her  clothing  off  and  injuring  her 
severely,  were  each  sentenced  to  two  years  in  the  Re¬ 
form  School.  Disgraceful  scenes  continue  to  occur,  sev¬ 
eral  women  having  been  absolutely  stripped  of  clothing, 
and  hunted  bleeding  and  naked  through  the  streets  by 
the  mob,  because  they  had  ridden  on  the  boycotted  cars. 
Women  took  a  prominent  part  in  these  outrages.  Poli¬ 
tics  enter  largely  into  the  question.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  strike  10  men  have  been  killed  outright,  13  others 
are  in  the  hospital  believed  to  be  mortally  wounded,  75 
have  received  bullet  wounds,  150  have  been  injured  with 
missiles  of  various  kinds,  while  five  distinct  attempts 
have  been  made  to  blow  up  cars  of  the  Transit  company, 
and  a  bomb  was  thrown  into  a  power  house,  blowing  out 
windows  and  shattering  the  walls.  People  are  afraid  to 
ride  on  the  cars.  If  they  are  in  business  they  are  boy¬ 
cotted.  If  they  cannot  be  reached  through  their  pockets 
they  are  assaulted,  or  the  women  members  of  their  fami¬ 
lies  are  terrorized . Four  persons  were  killed  and 

28  injured,  several  fatally,  by  a  collision  between  electric 

cars  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  June  10 . A  prominent 

banker  at  Hastings,  Neb.,  was  recently  cheated  out  of 
$13,600  by  a  stranger  who  sold  him  an  alleged  gold  brick. 

.  ...  In  a  battle  between  cowboys  and  cattle  thieves 
in  Presidio  County,  Texas,  June  4,  one  cowboy  and  two 

outlaws  were  killed . June  12,  a  great  cooperage 

warehouse  was  burned  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  four  persons 
lest  their  lives,  and  six  others  were  injured.  The  prop¬ 
erty  loss  was  $75,000 . Two  men  were  arrested  at 

Niagara  Falls  June  13,  charged  with  smuggling  diamonds 
to  the  value  of  $75,000.  They  came  from  Europe  by  way 
of  Montreal . Belle  Boyd,  the  famous  Confeder¬ 

ate  spy,  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  at  Kilbourne,  Wis., 

June  11.  She  was  57  years  old . A  lumber  train 

left  the  track  and  plunged  into  a  ravine  near  Cammal, 
Pa.,  June  13,  killing  seven  men. 

CONGRESS.— The  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session, 
adjourned  June  7,  the  House  yielding  to  the  Senate  in  the 
tight  over  the  Naval  Appropriation  bill.  Mr.  Cannon 
suffered  a  complete  defeat,  his  proposed  amendment  be¬ 
ing  voted  down.  The  closing  scenes  in  the  House  were 
marked  by  great  enthusiasm,  roused  by  the  singing  of 
patriotic  songs  by  the  members.  The  bill  opening  the 
Oklahoma  reservation  of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  In¬ 
dians  to  settlement  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  As 
finally  amended  in  conference  the  bill  provides  an  allot¬ 
ment  of  160  acres  to  each  Indian;  sets  aside  480,000  acres 
of  grazing  lands  to  be  held  in  common;  opens  2,000,000 
acres  to  settlement;  declares  that  trials  In  the  courts 
shall  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws  have  an  interest  in  the  lands,  and  if  they 
have  the  money  involved,  $1,500,000,  shall  be  subject  to 
disposal  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

PHILIPPINES.— Two  important  Insurgent  leaders  were 

captured  at  Alcala  June  10 . A  rebel  stronghold 

at  Samiguet  was  captured  June  10,  after  hard  fighting. 
The  rebels  were  scattered  .and  the  American  troops  pur¬ 
sued  them. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Lyon  County,  Minn.,  is  almost 
confronted  with  the  dilemma  whether  to  permit  its 
tieasury  to  become  bankrupt  or  to  permit  the  wolves  to 
abolish  stock-raising.  During  the  months  of  March, 
April  and  May  the  county  paid  for  the  killing  of  85  full- 
grown  wolves  and  770  whelps  no  less  than  $2,053,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  wolves  are  appreciably  reduced  in 
numbers.  Lyon  County  is  comparatively  thickly  settled 
and  lies  about  130  miles  west  of  Minneapolis.  Many 
theep  are  raised  there,  and  the  wolves  prey  upon  the 
fiocks. 

The  New  York  Department  of  Agriculture  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  special  San  Jos6  scale  department.  Geo.  G.  At¬ 
wood,  of  Geneva,  is  in  charge. 

At  the  Paris  Exposition,  in  the  first  international  fruit 
competition,  first  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  General 
Collection  of  the  United  States,  Illinois  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  New  York 
State  Commission.  Second  prizes  were  awarded  to  the 
Connecticut  Pomological  Society,  Indiana  Horticultural 
Society,  Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society;  third 
prizes,  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Department  of  Agriculture,  Gabriel  Hiester,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  ICrauskopf  and  Ralph  Blum,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  were  appointed,  June  8,  Special  Honorary  Com¬ 
missioners  to  inspect  agricultural  exhibits  at  the  Paris 
Exposition,  and  to  investigate  agricultural  schools  and 
the  status  of  agriculture  in  general  in  Europe. 

The  Pea  louse,  recently  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  is 
said  to  be  causing  alarm  in  Maine. 

The  Maine  State  Board  of  Agriculture  arranged  meet¬ 
ings  for  dairy  instruction  at  Damariscotta,  June  7-8,  and 
at  Skowhegan,  June  14-15. 

Japan  is  seeking  American  and  European  cattle  to  in¬ 
troduce  among  native  herds  and  improve  the  general 
stock  on  the  islands.  Four  Japanese  government  officials, 
specially  commissioned  to  select  and  purchase  fine  stock, 
have  arrived  at  San  Francisco.  They  will  inspect  the 
herds  of  that  State  before  going  East  and  to  Europe. 
They  propose  to  get  the  best  grades  of  breeding  stock 
known. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science 
will  meet  at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  June  22-23. 

The  leading  prune  growers  of  Walla  Walla,  Clark  and 
Yakima  counties.  Wash.,  and  of  the  prune  districts  of 
Oregon,  have  united  to  form  the  Northwest  Cured  Fruit 
Association. 

Eastern  Oregon  is  shipping  quantities  of  horses  to  the 


Middle  West,  to  supply  the  farmers  in  Iowa,  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Ohio.  The  quantity  of  animals  shipped 
abroad  to  the  Philippines  and  South  Africa  has  produced 
a  scarcity. 

The  reports  to  the  Agricultural  Department  put  the 
average  condition  of  Spring  wheat  at  87.3  per  cent,  and 
Winter  wheat  at  82.  The  total  acres  of  cotton  planted  is 
estimated  at  25,568,000  acres,  an  increase  of  2,036,000,  or  8.7 
per  cent  over  last  year. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Apple  Growers’  Association, 
which  includes  several  counties  in  Illinois,  Missouri  and 
Iowa,  held  a  regular  meeting  at  Quincy,  Ill.,  June  7.  Re¬ 
ports  on  the  condition  of  the  apple  crop  were  not  en¬ 
couraging,  the  general  opinion  being  that  it  would  only 
be  60  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  crop  of  1897.  It  was 
voted  that  a  conference  of  experts  in  apple  growing  be 
held  at  the  next  meeting  in  September. 

Reports  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  said  to 
show  a  total  decrease  of  5,240,000  in  the  acreage  sown  to 
wheat  in  the  Fall.  _ 

RESULTS  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE. 

On  page  294  we  spoke  of  what  is  known  in  history 
as  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  This  was  about  the  best 
bargain  in  land  ever  made  in  the  world’s  history. 
The  United  States  bought  from  France  565,166,080 
acres  of  land;  the  price  paid  was  vi5,000,000,  or  2  12-19 
cents  per  acre.  The  little  map  at  Fig.  140  shows  the 
immense  territory  thus  bought  from  France.  This  is 
engraved  from  a  book  entitled  The  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase.  oome  interesting  facts  are  now  being  revived 
in  connection  with  this  great  land  deal.  President 
Jefferson  was  a  far-sighted  man.  He  saw  the  im¬ 
mense  possibilities  of  what  was  then  the  boundless 
West.  He  organized  an  expedition  under  Lewis  and 
Clark,  which  was  to  explore  this  then  unknown  re¬ 


gion,  and  learn  something  of  its  possibilities.  Con¬ 
gress  was  finally  induced  to  appropriate  $2,500  for 
tnis  expedition,  and  it  would  be  nard  to  think  of  any 
similar  amount  that  has  led  to  greater  results.  At 
that  time  this  vast  section  was  a  wilderness,  in¬ 
habited  by  wild  animals  and  savage  men.  There  were 
a  few  scattered  hunters  and  trappers  living  near  the 
streams,  but  practically  nothing  was  done  in  the  way 
of  definite  agriculture.  What  a  contrast  presents 
itself  to-day!  In  the  territory  marked  on  the  map, 
leaving  out  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  vast  flocks  and  herds  were  to  be  found  at  the 


opening  of  this  year: 

Total 

Total 

Number. 

Value. 

Horses  and  mules . 

.  5,356,597 

$224,985,269 

Milch  cows  . 

. .  5,032,240 

162,935,675 

Other  cattle  . 

. 11,616,146 

332,693,603 

£heep  . 

. 12,111,338 

37,636,134 

<Nor  is  this  entirely  a 

section  of  flocks  and  herds. 

as  was  the  case  in  the 

earlier  days  of 

civilization. 

The  following  tremendous  figures  show 

the  value  of 

farm  crops  at  the  last  harvest: 

Total 

•Total 

N  umber. 

Value. 

Hay  crop  (tons) . 

.  28,559,775 

$116,270,378 

Potato  crop  (bushels). 

.  60,272,559 

22,457,255 

Corn  crop  (bushels) . . . 

. 1,005,984,262 

261,753,155 

Wheat  crop  (bushels). 

.  266,043,910 

130,801,264 

Oat  crop  (bushels) . 

.  335,623,323 

73,264,924 

The  original  purchase  cost  $15,000,000.  In  1895  the 
total  assessed  value  of  the  land  in  these  States  was 
$3,767,166,894.  Where  in  tne  history  of  the  world  can 
be  shown  such  an  enormous  increase  in  land  values 
and  in  crop  production  as  has  been  wrought  in  a 
century  in  this  mighty  western  empire?  In  1903  it 
is  proposed  to  hold  ,n  exhibition  at  New  Orleans  to 
commemorate  this  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  it  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  events  of  the  century,  for  these  stu¬ 
pendous  results  have  definitely  changed  the  world’s 
history. 


A  TALK  WITH  HAY  DEALERS. 

Some  hay  has  been  sent  to  South  Africa  and  Manila 
from  this  country  and  Canada  for  war  supplies.  As 
usually  baled  it  takes  up  so  much  room  on  shipboard 
that  freight  charges  would  be  excessive,  and  it  must 
be  put  into  smaller  space.  Of  the  various  methods 
used  for  very  tight  pressing,  the  round  bale  popular 
in  the  South  for  handling  cotton,  is  in  favor  with 
many  exporters.  It  takes  hay  as  ordinarily  pressed 
and  rebales  it  into  about  half  its  bulk.  While  the 
heads,  especially  of  clover,  are  torn  off  more  or  less, 
and  the  stalks  somewhat  broken,  as  they  must  be 
from  such  excessive  pressure,  the  general  reports  from 
steamship  agents  and  shippers  are  that  the  hay  opens 
in  fair  shape,  without  any  great  amount  of  waste 
The  United  States  and  British  Governments  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  preference  for  this  round  bale  for  export. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  found  some  who  believe  that 
the  old-style  square  press  does  better  work,  as  it 
merely  squeezes  the  hay  together  without  tearing  off 
many  heads  or  breaking  the  stalks,  and,  of  course,  it 
can  be  made  strong  enough  to  put  the  hay  into  as 
small  compass  as  the  other  press.  The  only  fair  test 
of  the  two  systems  would  be  to  bale  some  from  the 
same  lot  each  way,  as  ripe  or  over-dried  hay  would 
break  up  much  worse  than  that  which  is  cut  green 
and  properly  cured.  With  a  very  tight  bale  the  dan¬ 
ger  from  fire  on  shipboard  is  lessened,  and  insurance 
companies  are  said  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the 
round  bale  for  marine  risks.  Of  course  for  home  mar¬ 
ket  there  would  be  no  object  in  pressing  hay  so 
tightly,  unless  it  were  to  be  shipped  a  long  distance, 
and  we  get  very  little  here  from  farther  west  than 
Michigan.  Under  usual  conditions  250  to  300  pounds 
of  hay  can  be  put  into  a  seven-foot-six-inch  tie,  and 
come  out  in  nearly  as  good  shape  as  though  taken 
from  the  mow. 

Of  the  various  substitutes  for  rye  straw  for  horse 
bedding,  probably  peat  moss  is  the  best.  Baled  shav¬ 
ings  and  sawdust  have  been  tried,  but  the  trouble 
with  all  such  stuff  is  that  it  works  up  fine  and  stops 
the  drainage  of  the  stable.  So  long  as  rye  straw  can 
be  bought  for  a  reasonable  price,  say  $12  to  $15,  but 
little  else  will  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Very  little  of 
the  grade  of  hay  known  as  “prime”  comes  to  this 
market,  for  the  reason  that  only  a  small  quantity  is 
produced.  It  must  be  green  Timothy,  cut  at  just  the 
right  time,  and  cured  properly,  and  the  proportion  of 
other  grasses  mixed  in  must  not  be  more  than  one- 
twentieth.  Few  farmers  have  much  land  suited  to 
the  production  of  this  clean  Timothy,  free  from  weeds 
and  other  grass.  The  best  specimens  I  have  seen 
grew  on  strong  upland,  which  was  plowed  and  re¬ 
seeded  as  soon  as  it  showed  any  signs  of  running  out. 

Receivers  here  say  that  their  reports  show  that  the 
hay  crop  will  be  fair,  though  cut  by  drought  in  some 
places.  “It  is  a  curious  fact,”  said  one  dealer,  “that  in 
spite  of  the  electric  cars,  bicycles  and  automobiles, 
which  have  displaced  horses  to  some  extent,  there  is 
more  hay  being  sold  in  New  York  now  than  ever.  Of 
course,  the  City  has  been  growing  rapidly,  and  it 
would  certainly  look  as  though  this  growth,  with  its 
corresponding  need  of  horses  for  trucking  and  deliv¬ 
ery  purposes,  had  more  than  balanced  the  loss  caused 
by  automobiles  and  trolley  cars.” 


SOY  BEANS  IN  KANSAS. 

On  page  283  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  an  article  on  Soy 
beans.  The  early  variety  does  best  in  the  northern 
part  of  Kansas,  while  the  tall  late  variety  is  better  in 
the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  State.  I  reserve 
a  strip  of  land  that  I  desire  to  manure,  and  after  all 
Other  crops  are  in,  and  my  boy  is  running  the  culti¬ 
vator  among  the  potatoes,  corn  and  Kaffir  in  May, 
I  put  200  loads  of  manure  on  to  10  acres  or  more. 
This  is  plowed  and  planted  to  Soy  beans  the  last  of 
May,  and  all  weeds  killed,  except  Crab  grass,  which 
comes  on  in  June.  I  drill  in  rows  42  inches  apart, 
trying  to  get  the  seed  two  inches  apart  in  rows,  or 
one-half  bushel  per  acre,  but  a  corn  planter  usually 
puts  the  seed  five  inches  apart  and  uses  one  peck  per 
acre.  A  press  wheat  drill  with  every  other  hole 
stopped  up  will  put  the  seed  in  best.  Give  one  good 
cultivation,  and  sow  millet,  oats,  flax  or  kale,  and 
this,  together  with  the  beans  and  Crab  grass,  makes 
about  two  tons  dry  feed  per  acre,  and  the  beans,  when 
eaten  with  the  other  mixture,  form  exactly  the 
proper  feed  when  fed  once  per  day. 

I  harvest  with  table  rake,  stack  and  feed  once  per 
day  from  stack  without  thrashing.  It  is  the  ideal 
sheep  food,  and  gives  an  enormous  profit  to  the  crop 
of  wool  and  lambs,  as  this,  together  with  corn  todder 
and  corn  twice  a  day,  makes  a  perfect  balanced  ra¬ 
tion,  especially  when  a  few  bushels  of  small  potatoes 
are  given  at  noon.  My  plan  is  to  turn  the  sheep  into 
the  stack  when  I  go  in  to  dinner,  and  take  them  out 
as  soon  as  I  get  up  from  the  table,  then  give  them 
(50  ewes)  two  bushels  small  potatoes,  raking  around 
stack  and  feeding  orts  to  horses.  The  other  two 
feeds  for  sheep  are  thrashed  corn  fodder  in  troughs, 
and  shelled  corn.  The  Soy  beans  are  cleaned  up 
about  lambing  time,  then  the  clover  takes  their  place 
in  the  ration.  The  land  they  grew  on  is  Fall-plowed 
and  put  in  potatoes  the  next  year,  potatoes  followed 
by  flax  without  plowing,  flax  ground  plowed  in  Aug¬ 
ust  and  sown  to  kale.  The  kale  cut  when  in  half 
bloom  and  made  into  hay,  ground  Fall-plowed  and 
planted  the  next  year  to  corn,  the  corn  followed  by 
manure  and  Soy  beans;  five  crops  in  four  years  and 
one  manure  dressing.  J.  c.  Norton. 
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Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  YOUTH. 

I'd  like  to  be  a  cowboy  an’  ride  a  firey  hoss 
Way  out  into  the  big  an’  boundless  west; 
I'd  kill  the  bears  an’  catamounts  an’  wolves 
I  come  across, 

An’  I’d  pluck  the  bal’  head  eagle  from 
hie  nest! 

With  my  pistols  at  my  side,  I  would  roam 
the  prairies  wide. 

An’  to  scalp  the  savage  Injun  in  his  wig¬ 
wam  I  would  ride; 

If  I  darst;  but  I  darsen’t! 

I'd  like  to  go  to  Afriky  an’  hunt  the  lions 
there, 

An'  the  biggest  ellyfunts  you  ever  saw! 

I  would  track  the  fierce  gorilla  to  his 
equatorial  lair, 

An’  beard  the  cannybull  that  eat  folks 
raw! 

I’d  chase  the  pizen  snakes  an’  the  ’potti- 
mus  that  makes 

His  nest  down  at  the  bottom  of  unfathom¬ 
able  lakes; 

If  I  darst;  but  I  darsen’t! 

I  would  I  were  a  pirut  to  sail  the  ocean 
blue, 

With  a  big  black  flag  a-flyin’  overhead; 
I  would  scour  the  billowy  main,  with  my 
gallant  pirut  crew 
An’  dye  the  sea  a  gouty,  gory  red! 

With  my  cutlass  in  my  hand  on  the  quar¬ 
terdeck  I’d  stand, 

An’  to  deeds  of  heroism  I’d  incite  my 
pirut  band 

If  I  darst;  but  I  darsen’t! 

And,  If  I  darst,  I’d  lick  my  pa  for  the 
times  that  he’s  licked  me! 

I’d  lick  my  brother  an’  my  teacher,  too! 
I'd  lick  the  fellers  that  call  round  on  sister 
after  tea. 

An’  I’d  keep  on  lickin’  folks  till  I  got 
through! 

You  bet  I’d  run  away  from  my  lesson  to 
my  play, 

An’  I’d  shoo  the  hens,  an  tease  the  cat, 
an’  kiss  the  girls  all  day — 

If  I  darst;  but  I  darsen’t! 

—Eugene  Field. 

* 

It  Is  well  to  remember,  at  cleaning 
time,  that  marks  made  by  scratching 
matches  on  paint  may  be  removed  by 
first  rubbing  with  lemon,  then  with 
whiting,  and  afterwards  washing  with 
soap  and  water.  Stains  on  marble  may 
usually  be  removed  by  covering  with  a 
paste  of  whiting  and  common  soap, 
which  should  be  left  on  for  two  or  three 
days.  Smoked  and  dusty  lamp  globes 
may  be  cleaned  by  soaking  with  hot 
water  containing  a  little  sal  soda,  after 
which  they  may  be  scrubbed  with  a 
brush  and  soapsuds.  Piano  keys  should 
be  cleaned  with  a  soft  cloth  moistened 
with  alcohol. 

* 

Among  the  newest  American  novels  of 
this  season  we  should  call  Unleavened 
Bread,  by  Judge  Robert  Grant,  the  most 
striking  and  distinct.  We  have  had  so 
much  historical  romance  of  late,  that 
one  grows  a  little  tired  of  the  gorgeous 
costume,  dignified  speech,  and  stirring 
adventure  of  the  Indians,  Colonials,  pi¬ 
rates  and  courtiers  we  meet  in  To  Have 
and  To  Hol’d,  Prisoners  of  Hope,  Rich¬ 
ard  Carvel,  Janice  Meredith,  and  others 
of  their  class.  It  is  a  relief  to  return  to 
plain  Americans,  who  sit  on  haircloth 
sofas,  ride  in  top  buggies,  and  believe  in 
“hustling.”  These  are  the  people  we 
meet  in  Unleavened  Bread,  and  through 
it  all  we  have  the  charm  of  that  epi¬ 
grammatic  wit  which  Judge  Grant  dis¬ 
played  in  his  essays,  The  Art  of  Living, 
and  Reflections  of  a  Married  Man.  The 
heroine  of  Unleavened  Bread,  Selma 
White,  is  a  woman  who,  while  possess¬ 
ing  a  fair  education,  is  absolutely  devoid 
of  real  culture;  to  her  culture  means 
purely  scholastic  attainments,  without 
any  reference  to  finer  graces  of  mind  and 
heart.  Intensely  narrow  and  provincial, 
she  realizes  no  standards  higher  than 
those  of  her  own  little  community;  she 
thinks  her  scorn  of  those  she  calls  “so¬ 
ciety  ladies”  is  evidence  of  American  in¬ 
dependence,  whereas  it  is  really  dictated 


by  envy  of  those  wnose  social  opportuni¬ 
ties  have  been  greater  than  her  own. 
She  is  an  odious  person,  yet,  according 
to  ordinary  standards,  she  is  a  faultless 
and  public-spirited  woman.  The  very 
fact  that  our  foreign  critics  take  such  a 
woman  as  Selma  White  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  American  makes  her  of  especial  in¬ 
terest  now.  It  is  well  for  us  to  remem¬ 
ber,  as  one  flippant  young  woman  tells 
Selma,  that  the  finer  virtues  that  make 
a  true  gentlewoman  cannot  be  assumed 
readymade;  they  must  grow  out  of  in¬ 
nate  grace  of  character. 

* 

At  a  recent  agricultural  meeting  in 
New  Jersey  one  of  the  topics  discussed 
was  how  to  increase  the  cheer,  peace  and 
comfort  of  the  home.  One  of  the  women 
present  wisely  said:  “Make  the  home 
comfortable,  and  the  cheer  will  come.  A 
good  well  of  water,  plenty  of  light  and 
fresh  air,  cheerful  disposition,  plenty  of 
good  literature,  and  flowers  for  the  room 
and  in  the  yards,  all  tend  to  make  the 
home  comfortable  and  cheerful.”  Every 
word  true,  and  without  the  cheerful 
disposition  all  the  other  comforts  are 
valueless.  There  is  a  French  saying 
which  asserts  that  the  presence  of  one 
loved  makes  all  the  difference  between 
rain  and  fine  weather,  and  the  same  may 
De  said  of  a  cheery  person.  The  happiest 
gift  in  the  world  is  the  ability  to  take 
sunshine  with  us. 

* 

A  certain  small  boy,  says  the  New 
York  Times,  usually  gets  the  things  he 
wants,  and  he  gets  them  in  a  very  diplo¬ 
matic  way.  The  other  day  he  had  gone 
out  with  his  mother  to  call  upon  an  old 
friend. 

“Now.  dear.”  said  Mamma,  as  they  stood 
on  the  doorstep,  "remember  that  you  are 
not  to  ask  for  anything.” 

“Yes,- Mamma,”  answered  the  small  boy. 

“I  have  been  busy  almost  all  the  morn¬ 
ing  making  crullers,”  said  the  friend  as 
she  entered  the  room  and  greeted  them. 
A  beatific  expression  spread  over  the  small 
boy’s  face. 

“I  like  to  hear  you  talk  about  crullers,” 
he  said,  with  a  smile  of  more  than  child¬ 
like  innocence. 

“Why,  are  you  fond  of  them?”  asked 
the  mamma’s  friend  in  a  pleased  tone. 

“Oh,  yes,  very,”  said  the  small  boy,  look¬ 
ing,  if  anything,  still  more  innocent. 

"I  didn’t  ask  for  them,  Mamma,”  he 
cried  in  a  tone  of  indignant  protest,  as  the 
door  closed  on  the  cruller-maker,  who  had 
gone  to  bring  in  a  sample. 

* 

About  the  middle  of  June  we  make 
our  rhubarb  jam,  and  as  we  find  that 
many  of  our  friends  do  not  make  this 
preserve,  the  recipe  may  be  welcome.  It 
is  very  popular  in  England.  Peel  the 
rhubarb,  ana  cut  into  pieces  one-half 
inch  long.  Put  into  a  large  earthen 
bowl,  and  cover  with  sugar  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  pound  of  sugar  to  one 
quart  of  rhubarb.  Allow  this  to  stand 
over  night,  or  15  to  18  hours.  Be  sure 
that  the  bowl  is  amply  large,  as  there 
will  be  a  flood  of  juice  by  morning 
Strain  off  the  juice  and  sugar  into  a  pre¬ 
serving  kettle;  when  it  begins  to  boil, 
add  tne  rhubarb.  Boil  slowly  for  an 
hour,  or  until  the  preserve  assumes  a 
deep  red  color,  stirring  carefully  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning,  and  removing  any  scum 
that  rises  to  the  top.  About  15  or  20 
minutes  before  removing  from  the  fire, 
peel  the  yellow  rind  from  one  lemon, 
chop  it  fine,  and  add  to  the  preserve,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
this  being  our  usual  proportion  to  about 
four  or  five  quarts  of  preserve,  but  the 
quantity  of  lemon  may  be  varied  to  suit 
the  taste.  This  gives  a  piquant  flavor 
otherwise  lacking,  in  spite  of  the  acidity 
of  the  rhubarb.  When  bottled,  keep  in 
a  cool,  dark  place.  This  rhubarb  jam  is 
very  nice  in  open  tarts,  or  as  a  filling  for 
boiled  roly  puddings. 


A  Talk  to  Nervous  Women. 

Living  with  the  uncongenial,  or  in  an 
ill-assorted  family  into  which  have 
drifted  fragments  of  other  families,  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  discomfort  and  a  com¬ 
mon  occasion  of  nervous  distress,  says 
Mrs.  Sangster,  in  Harper’s  Bazar.  The 
ideal  family  has  no  inharmonious  nor 
incongruous  elements;  it  is  composed  of 
parents  and  children,  of  husbands  and 
wives,  of  brothers  and  sisters — persons 
whose  relations  to  one  another  are  sim¬ 
ple  and  easily  adjusted,  whose  obliga¬ 
tions  are  reciprocal,  and  whose  inter¬ 
ests  are  mutual.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  introduce  into  a  home  some  distant 
and  perhaps  difficult  kinswoman  who 
has  never  cultivated  the  art  of  being 
agreeable,  when  the  home  must  afford 
shelter  to  uncles,  aunts,  or  cousins,  who, 
although  admirable  in  themselves,  fail 
to  fit  smoothly  into  the  new  niche,  the 
situation  is  apt  to  become  wearing. 

Another  cause  of  nervous  breakdown 
in  America  is  to  be  found  in  our  gen¬ 
eral  determination  not  to  be  outdone 
by  our  neighbors.  People  frequently 
submit  to  a  terribly  harassing  strain  in 
the  endeavor  to  keep  the  pace  with 
friends  whose  income  is  far  larger  than 
their  own.  Where  the  means  are  in¬ 
sufficient  to  the  style  of  living,  and  there 
is  constant  solicitude  about  money,  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  unrelieved  anxiety 
should  tell  unfavorably  upon  the  spirits 
and  disposition,  and  should  severely  tax 
the  physical  strength.  For  our  comfort 
we  may  remember  that  we  spend  our 
lives  one  day  at  a  time.  Sydney  Smith’s 
pertinent  suggestion  about  taking  short 
views  is  eminently  useful,  and  worth 
putting  into  practical  operation.  De¬ 
pression,  melancholy,  a  settled  gloom, 
may  wrap  us  in  their  heavy  folds,  and 
we  shall  find  it  hard  to  disembarrass  our 
minds  of  their  poignant  misery  if  we 
think  of  the  future  as  an  endless  chain 
of  dragging  days.  Take  the  days  as  they 
come,  one  at  a  time;  give  no  thought  to 
the  morrow,  obeying  therein  the  divine 
injunction,  and  strength  will  be  ours  to 
endure  the  present  Burden.  No  trouble 
nor  throng  of  troubles,  no  grief  nor  bat¬ 
talion  of  griefs,  can  vanquish  one  whose 
mind  is  at  peace.  Our  mistake  is  often 
in  supposing  that  tranquility  of  mind  is 
altogether  within  the  power  of  the  will 
to  compass  and  to  maintain.  Partially 
our  volition  may  influence  it,  but  it  is 
ours  as  we  seek  it  from  God,  who  can 
and  does  give  to  the  asking  soul,  in 
every  emergency,  the  peace  that  passeth 
understanding. 

Using  Salt  Codfish. 

We  must  have  a  salt  codfish,  not  sev¬ 
eral  sections  of  so-called  boneless  cod, 
that  may  be  pollock,  but  a  nice,  plump, 
whole  codfish  that  has  been  well  and 
properly  cured.  Insist  on  that  kind  of  a 
basis  for  your  dinner,  and  accept  no 
other.  A  salt  fish  dinner  is  a  cheap  one, 
and  we  may  well  insist  on  the  best  in¬ 


gredients  to  aid  in  its  preparation.  Hav¬ 
ing  got  your  whole  fish,  put  it  to  soak  in 
cold  water  over  night;  in  the  morning 
wash  it  clean  and  cut  off  the  fins  and 
tail.  We  want  to  cook  the  fish  whole, 
and  if  you  have  not  got  a  fish  kettle 
place  it  in  a  large  milk  pan  partly  filled 
with  water.  Cover  the  pan  closely  and 
set  over  a  kettle  of  hot  water.  It  will 
cook  very  slowly  in  this  way,  say  five 
or  six  hours,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
fish,  but  it  will  be  done  properly  when 
ready  for  the  table.  As  we  cooked  the 
fish  whole,  so  we  should  serve  it,  plac¬ 
ing  it  on  a  hot  platter.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  essentials  of  a  good  salt  fish  dinner 
is  to  have  everything  hot,  not  only  the 
fish  and  vegetables,  but  pliates  and 
dishes  as  well.  The  dish  on  which  your 
fish  is  served  must  be  an  ample  one,  and 
around  the  fish  you  will  place  a  garnish 
of  nicely  sliced  beets  and  carrots.  With 
the  fish  you  will  serve  pork  scraps  and 
egg  sauce  and  boiled  potatoes.  The  pork 
should  be  cut  into  dice  and  fried  a  rich 
brown. 

To  make  the  egg  sauce,  take  two  eggs 
that  have  been  boiled  10  minutes,  re¬ 
move  the  Shell,  and  cut  into  little  pieces, 
placing  them  in  the  sauce  dish.  Blend  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg  with 
a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  when  the 
fish  is  ready  to  serve,  pour  over  a  coffee- 
cupful  of  boiling  water,  stir,  and  pour 
into  the  sauce  dish  with  the  egg,  and 
stir  again.  If  the  sauce  is  too  thick,  add 
still  more  boiling  water.  When  you 
have  not  time  to  cook  a  salt  fish  for  din¬ 
ner  and  desire  an  emergency  dish,  try 
salt  fish  in  cream  prepared  as  follows: 
Shred  a  cupful  of  salt  cod,  or,  if  you 
prefer,  use  the  prepared  article,  place  it 
in  a  stewpan  over  the  fire  in  cold  water 
to  cover,  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil  for  a 
couple  of  minutes;  pour  off  the  water, 
add  to  the  fish  one  pint  of  sweet  milk, 
and  when  this  boils  thicken  with  flour 
wet  with  milk;  let  it  boil  four  or  five 
minutes,  being  careful  it  does  not  scorch, 
and  serve  in  a  hot,  deep  dish.  Serve 
p.okled  beets  With  this  dish,  and  boiled 
potatoes. 

A  nice  way  to  dispose  of  some  of  the 
fish  left  from  your  salt-fish  dinner  will 
be  in  salt-fish  croquettes.  They  are  nice 
made  as  follows:  Chop  fine  a  cupful  of 
the  fish  and  add  to  it  twice  the  quantity 
of  boiled  potato,  well  mashed  and  sea¬ 
soned,  and  one  well-beaten  egg.  Make 
into  croquettes,  dip  in  eggs,  roll  in 
cracker  crumbs,  and  fry  a  golden  brown 
in  deep  fat.  The  more  butter  and  cream 
you  use  in  your  mashed  potato  the  rich¬ 
er  the  croquette©  will  be. — Manchester 
Union. 


To  those  who  have  watched  either 
themselves  or  their  children,  there  is 
clearly  to  be  seen  a  sure  rise  of  self- 
respect  in  every  character  that  has  ac¬ 
customed  itself  to  keep  its  longings 
within  what  is  honestly  and  unselfishly 
attainable.  This  is  worth  more  than 
any  gratification,  however  keenly  en¬ 
joyed. — Evening  Post. 
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HE  testimony  of  6oo  years’  experi¬ 
ence  cannot  be  gainsaid  by  the 
unsupported  statements  of  inter¬ 
ested  manufacturers. 

Records  show  the  use  of  White  Lead 
since  1292,  and  in  all  that  time  it  has  proved 
itself  the  most  durable  paint.  Why  not  be 
guided  by  the  light  of  experience?  The 
brands  in  margin  are  pure  “  old  Dutch 
process  ”  White  Lead,  the  old-fashioned, 
honest  kind  that  lasts. 

FREE 


For  colors  use  National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  White 
Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show¬ 
ing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  “  Uncle  Sam’s  Ex¬ 
perience  With  Paints  ”  forwarded  upon  application. 
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A  South  Brotufleld  Cyrano. 

Part  II. 

Then  in  the  letter  which  she  and 
Henry  had  found  after  Emmett’s  death 
had  been  written  these  words: 

“I  couldn’t  ask  for  any  better  heaven. 
Martha,  than  to  walk  with  you  around 
your  garden;  to  pick  the  roses  and  pan¬ 
sies  and  the  lilacs,  and  give  them  to  you, 
letting  them  tell  you  what  I  can’t  say- 
how  much  and  in  how  many  ways  i 
love  you.” 

And  only  just  a  few  days  ago  Henry 
had  said  to  her  in  reply  to  a  question: 

“Yes,  Martha,  of  course  flowers  have  a 
language  just  as  much  as  folks.  When 
I  pick  a  rose  to  give  to  the  woman  I 
love  it  says  to  her  how  much  of  pure, 
clean  sweetness  there  is  in  her  woman’s 
heart.  Didn’t  you  ever  notice,  Martha, 
that  when  you  smell  of  a  rose  it  seems 
so  much  sweeter  in  the  heart  of  it? 
That’s  the  way  when  you  come  to  know 
the  heart  of  a  woman.” 

And  she  had  laughed  and  said,  “Well, 
Cousin  Henry,  when  are  you  going  to 
give  a  rose  to  a  woman  in  that  way?” 
But  somehow  a  jealous  pang  khot  across 
her  mind  at  the  thought  of  his  ever  car¬ 
ing  for  another  woman  in  that  way,  and 
She  had  dismissed  the  thought  as  im¬ 
possible  that  he  should  ever  marry. 
South  Bromfield  had  likewise  come  to 
the  same  conclusion.  For  awhile  the 
gossips  had  connected  liis  name  with 
Martha’s,  but  they  had  long  since  given 
up  any  such  idea  as  matrimony  for  the 
two.  All  the  women  liked  Henry,  but, 
as  Aunt  Mdlinda  put  it: 

“It  don’t  seem  as  if  Henry  could  ever 
forget  about  that  there  crippled  foot  of 
his.  He  don’t  seem  to  think  that  a  wo¬ 
man  ever  looks  at  anything  but  outward 
appearances  in  a  man.  If  that  was  so 
there  wouldn’t  be  many  women  ever  get 
married.  For  whatever  men  may  have 
been  like  when  them  old  heathens  used 
to  make  marble  images  of  tnem  because 
they  was  so  handsome,  the  most  of 
them’s  got  somethin’  to  mar  their  beauty 
now,  and  you’ve  got  to  love  them  for 
somethin’  else  besides  that.  Why,  when 
James  lets  his  whiskers  grow,  and  don’t 
get  his  hair  cut  until  Spring,  I  just  have 
to  keep  tkinkin’  of  how  he  wouldn’t  tell 
a  lie  if  it  was  to  keep  him  from  bein’ 
burned  alive,  and  of  what  a  good  pro¬ 
vider  he’s  always  been,  in  order  to  keep 
on  admirin’  him.  Now,  if  Henry  could 
only  jusit  get  over  that  notion  of  his 
about  it’s  not  bein'  possible  for  any  wo¬ 
man  ever  to  love  him  on  account  of  his 
lameness,  and  just  make  up  to  Martha, 
Why,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  both 
of  them.  But  Martha’s  got  some  idea 
about  always  bein’  faithful  to  Emmett 
Borden.  Of  course,  I  admire  this  bein’ 
faithful  to  your  pardner,  although  I 
usually  admire  it  more  in  a  man  than  I 
do  in  a  woman.  But  then  Martha  never 
was  Emmett’s  wife,  and  though  she  may 
think  it’s  the  same  thing,  there’s  a  heap 
of  difference  between  just  bein’  engaged 
and  actually  bein’  married.  Before 
you’re  married  there’s  always  a  feelin’ 
that  you’ve  got  the  Chance  to  look 
around  and  do  better  if  you  want  to,  and 
the  oncertainty  on  either  side  sort  of 
adds  to  the  pleasure.  But  when  you’re 
married  you  each  belong  to  the  other, 
and  there  ain’t  any  way  of  gettin’  away 
from  it. 

“I  don’t  despair,  though,  about  Martha, 
because  she  says,  when  I  joke  her  about 
Henry,  that  they’re  only  just  friends,  but 
she  feels  that  he  understands  her  better 
than  anyone  else  does.  I’ve  always  no¬ 
ticed  that  when  a  woman  commences  to 
feel  that  some  man  understands  her  it’s 
the  beginning  of  the  end  with  her.” 

One  evening  Martha  sat  waiting  on 
the  door-step  for  Henry’s  coming.  She 
was  about  to  carry  out  a  long-cherished 
plan— that  of  having  the  treasured  love- 
letters  printed  and  bound  together  in  a 
book.  For  some  reason  Henry  had 
seemed  averse  to  the  project,  but  with 
coaxing  he  had  consented  to  come  this 
evening  and  help  her  select  from  them. 


“It  isn’t  that  I  want  them  passed 
around  now  and  laughed  at,”  she  had 
said  to  Henry;  “but  when  I  am  dead  and 
gone  I’d  like  people  to  know  what  beau¬ 
tiful  thoughts  a  man  can  have  about  the 
woman  he  loves.  I  Couldn’t  ask  any¬ 
body  but  you,  Henry,”  she  added,  “to 
help  me  look  them  over;  but  I  know 
you’ll  understand.” 

He  was  late  to-night,  and  for  the  first 
time  there  stole  over  her  the  feeling  of 
what  it  might  be  to  wait  in  vain  for  his 
coming,  to  lose  forever  his  faithful,  ten¬ 
der  friendship,  and  she  felt  her  heart¬ 
beats  quicken  as  she  saw  hum  coming, 
wth  hi's  familiar  halting  step,  up  the 
pathway. 

He  almost  sat  in  silence  as  she  read 
from  the  packet  of  letters.  The  twilight 
softly  gathered  each  familiar  object  into 
night’s  folds.  From  the  garden  there 
came  the  spicy  smedl  of  the  pinks,  and 
little  birds  twittered  sleepily  from  their 
nests.  It  was  getting  so  dark  that 
Martha  had  trouble  in  seeing  the  lines. 

“I  did  want  to  read  this  particular  one 
to  you,  Henry,”  she  said.  “Of  course, 
it’s  too  fla—ering,  but  some  day,  perhaps, 
when  folks  have  forgotten  me,  some  girl 
with  blue  eyes  may  feel  as  if  it  had  been 


written  just  for  her.  It’s  all  in  poetry, 
and  I’ll  try  to  read  a  little  of  it  anyway, 
so  you  can  get  an  idea  of  how  it  goes. 

“More  beautiful  than  fleecy  clouds 
And  sky  which  o’erhead  lies 
Is  that  which  gleams  ’neath  eyelids’ 
shrouds. 

The  blue  of  Martha’s  eyes. 

“From  out  the  bank  of  mossy  green 
There  peeps  the  violet  blue;” 

Here  the  gathering  darkness  blotted 
out  the  page  before  her,  and  Martha’s 
voice  faltered;  but  the  man  beside  her 
went  on: 

“No  lovelier  its  purple  sheen 
Than  eyes  whose  love  I  sue. 

“The  bluebell  swings  its  stalk  of  blue, 
Soft  through  the  lisit’niing  air; 

Its  blossoms  ’mind  me  of  the  hue 
Which  Martha’s  sweet  eyes  wear. 

“Where’er  that  azure  tint  may  be — 

In  flower  or  bending  skies — 

It  speaks  just  this  one  thing  to  me: 

It’s  like  my  sweetheart’s  eyes.” 

As  he  went  on  with  the  lines  Martha 
sat  at  first  in  silence,  too  astonished  to 
exClaim,  and  then  suddenly  a  wave  of 
revelation  swept  over  her.  He  it  was 
who  had  written  these  letters  to  her,  in¬ 
stead  of  Emmett.  Why  had  she  never 
thought  of  it  before?  They  were  so  like 
him. 

“And  it  was  you,  Henry,  who  was 
speaking  to  me  all  this  time?  Oh,  hasn’t 
there  ever  been  anything  real  and  true 
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about  my  thinking  I  was  loved  all  these 
years?  Must  I  lose  it  all?”  And  the 
tears  fell  like  rain  upon  her  hands. 

“You  never  can  lose  my  love,  Martha, 
and  Emmett  loved  you,  too.  I  was  de¬ 
formed  and  ungainly,  and  I  knew  you 
could  ngver  care  for  me.  Emmett 
thought  he  might  win  you  if  he  could 
only  woo  you  in  eloquent  enough  fash¬ 
ion,  so  he  begged  me  to  write  the  letters 
for  him.” 

“And  were  you  only  writing  his  love- 
letters?  Was  that  all  it  meant  to  you?” 

“Some  of  them  were  written,  Martha, 
long  before  he  ever  asked  me.  I  never 
meant  to  send  them  to  you,  but  I 
tnought  it  could  do  no  harm  for  me  to 
write  out  something  of  what  I  felt  for 
you,  even  if  I  could  never  go  to  you 
and  offer  my  love.” 

“And  why  have  you  never  told  me  of 
this  before,  Henry?” 

“How  could  I?  When  has  there  been 
the  time  that  as  a  faithful  friend  to  you 
and  Emmett  I  coukl  go  to  you  and  con¬ 
fess  that  I  was  the  author  of  those  let¬ 
ters?  I  do  not  know  to-night  how  J 
came  to  so  forget  myself,  only  I’ve 
thought  those  verses  over  and  over  so 
many  times  that  they  slipped  out  before 
I  knew  it.  It  was  so  dark,  and  the  gar¬ 
den  smelled  so  sweet,  that  I  just  seemed 
to  be  saying  to  myself  my  loving 
thoughts  about  you.” 

His  years  of  faithfulness  rose  up  be¬ 
fore  Mlartha  and  gave  her  courage  to 
say,  as  Che  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his 
bowed  head: 

“Henry,  it’s  you  I’ve  been  loving  all 
this  time,  and  I  didn’t  know  it.  Now 
that  I  do,  can’t  you  accept  my  love?” 

So  now  two  may  be  seen  at  work  in 
the  old  garden,  where  before  there  was 
but  one,  and  Aunt  Melinda  says  she  is 
glad  that  Martha  and  Henry  came  to 
their  senses  at  last. — Woman’s  Home 
Companion. 

Japanese  Twine  Holder. 

The  jolly  little  Jap  shown  in  Fig.  141 
conceals,  within  the  skirt  of  his  flowing 
kimono,  a  ball  of  twine,  thus  forming  a 
quaintly  ornamental  holder.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  is  shown  plainly  in  the  pic¬ 
ture;  there  should  be  a  little  bag  of 
firm  material  inslide  to  hold  the  string, 
this  being  fastened  to  the  doll’s  body, 
the  mouth  being  at  the  bottom,  shirred 
together,  leaving  space  for  the  end  of 
the  twine  to  hang  out.  This  prevents 
disarranging  the  doll’s  dress.  Japanese 
dolls  are  also  maae  into  very  pretty 
scent  sachels,  the  head  being  fastened 
upon  a  bolster-shape  sachet  from  Which 
the  arms  protrude,  the  flowing  sleeves 
and  long  robe  being  arranged  over  it. 


We  never  enjoy  perfect  happiness; 
our  most  fortunate  successes  are  min¬ 
gled  with  sadness;  some  anxieties  al¬ 
ways  perplex  the  reality  of  our  satisfac¬ 
tion. — Corneille. 


“The  school  of  the  intellectual  man  is 
tue  place  where  he  happens  to  be,  and 
his  teachers  are  the  people,  bocks,  ani¬ 
mals,  plants,  stones,  and  earth  about 
him.” — Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 


On  Jellies 

preserves  and  pick  les,  s  pread 
a  thin  coating  of  refined 

PARAFFINE 
WAX 

Will  keep  them  absolutely  moisture  and 
acid  proof.  Paraffine  Wax  is  also  useful  in 
a  dozen  other  ways  about  the  house.  Full 
directions  in  each  pound  package. 

Sold  everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


Two  special  lines  of  Nainsook  and 
Cambric  Petticoat  Flouncings,  7  to  9 
inches  wide — excellent  quality  cloth, 
with  neat  and  handsome  open  guipure 
effects. 

40e.  quality  25c.  yard. 

50  and  GOc.  quality,  35c.  yard. 

Six  different  lines  all-wool  navy  blue 
Bathing  Suit  Flannels 
15,  20,  25,  30,  35,  50c.  yard. 

Two  large  and  extraordinary  lots  of 
good  and  pretty  wash  goods. 

36-inch  Batiste  12%c. 

American  Dimities  10c. 

— including  splendid  styles  for  shirt 
waists  and  dresses.  Nothing  near  as 
good  for  the  money  ever  produced  in 
America  or  anywhere. 

In  this  age  of  practical  self-interest 
it’s  safe  to  assume  that  you  don’t  care 
where  you  buy  your  Dry  goods,  as  long 
as  you  get  the  best  for  the  price — get 
what  you  want  and  save  money. 

Which  is  your  perfect  right. 

And  the  above  items,  or  any  other 
goods  you  want — goods  and  prices — are 
submitted  as  proof  that  we  don’t  want 
or  expect  your  orders  unless  we  do  for 
you  all  that  your  best  interests  suggest. 

It’s  your  advantage  that  makes  this 
store  grow. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


The  World’s  Standard. 

All  jewelers  sell  Elgin  Watches  In  cases  to  suit 
every  taste.  An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word 
•‘Elgin”  engraved  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed 
Our  new  booklet  about  watches  Is  ready  to  send 
everyone  who  desires  it — free 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  III. 


Brass  Band 

Ia.truinent.,  Drama,  Uniform.. 
A  Hupp  lee.  Write  for  catalog,  446 
illustrations,  FUKK;  it  gives  in. 
formation  for  musicians  and  new 
bands.  LYON  A  HEALY, 

80  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 


“50%  Cheaper  than  Paint.” 

Cheaper  to  buy  and  apply;  cheaper  flrst  and  last; 
preserve  the  wood,  and  hold  their  colors.  Send  for 
free  samples  and  Illustrated  catalogue  of 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 

Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 
IX  doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  your  full  address  by  return  mail  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  aud 
a  large  Premium  List.  No  money  requjred- 
BLUINE  CO.  Box  500  Concord  Junction,  Maas. 


COE’S 


ECZKMA  CUKE,  »1  at  druggists.  25c 
size  of  us.  Coe  Chern.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


THE 

JOSEPHINE 

CURES 

CHILLS  AND  FEVER, 

Malaria  and  that  Tired  Feeling.  NEVER 
FAILS.  At  druggists  or  $1.50  prepaid  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States,  by  express.  Address 

THE  JOSEPHINE  COMPANY, 

Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Gold-Shell  Rings. 


Most  people  like  a 
nice  ring.  We  show 
three  styles.  These  are 
made  by  drawing  a 
shell  of  gold  over  a  rod 
of  composition  metal. 

They  are  better  and 
will  wear  longer  than 
solid  gold  rings  of  a 
low  carat.  The  retail 
price  would  be  from  75 
cents  to  $1.  We  will 
send  one  of  these  rings 
postpaid  as  a  reward 
for  sending  one  new  subscription  at  81. 
Cut  a  slip  of  paper  the  size  of  finger  and 
send  for  size. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK. 

EGGS.— The  stock  on  hand  shows  but  a 
small  proportion  of  strictly  fancy,  yet  deal¬ 
ers  are  not  having  much  difficulty  In  get¬ 
ting  a  fair  supply  of  satisfactory  quality. 
On  the  lower  grades  there  is  considerable 
pressure  to  sell. 

FEED  is  a  triile  higher  on  account  of  the 
drought  west,  but  trade  is  dull.  There  is 
no  export  business  except  on  a  small  scale. 
Standard  middlings  are  offered  at  $16;  flour 
middlings,  $17.50;  Spring  bran,  $15.75,  and 
Red  Dog,  $17.50. 

POULTRY.— Receipts  of  old  fowls  are 
moderate,  which  is  fortunate,  as  trade  is 
very  dull.  Large,  extra  broilers  are  scarce 
and  sell  well.  Spring  ducks  are  plenty  and 
prices  weak.  Live  fowls  are  selling  slowly, 
yet  former  prices  are  maintained.  Pigeons, 
ducks  and  geese  are  lower. 

BUTTER  remains  the  same  as  at  last 
report.  The  price  dropped  one  cent  during 
the  week,  but  quickly  recovered.  Trade  is 
quite  active,  and  exporters  are  showing 
some  interest.  The  European  steamers 
sailing  June  14  took  2,000  packages.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  State  dairy  are  light.  There  is  a 
fair  call  for  good  factory  and  imitation 
creamery 

FRUITS.— Tne  strawberry  market  is 
somewhat  demoralized.  The  receipts  are 
heavy  and  the  keeping  quality  seems  to  be 
poor.  Huckleberries  are  scarce.  Prime 
blackberries  and  gooseberries  are  selling 
well.  Plums  and  eastern  cherries  are  dull. 
Several  cars  of  southern  muskmelons  have 
arrived,  but  the  bulk  are  not  prime.  The 
quality  of  the  watermelons  received  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
but  the  liberal  supply  has  caused  a  drop 
in  prices. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Arrivals  at  this  market 
for  the  first  four  days  of  this  week  were: 
7,414  cattle;  204  cows;  10,895  calves;  32,689 
sheep,  and  17,665  hogs.  Steers  sold  at  $4.85 
to  $5.70;  bulls,  $3  to  $4.60,  and  cows,  $2.25  to 
$4.20.  Milch  cows  with  calves  brought  $35 
to  $45  per  head.  Calves  were  lower,  veals 
selling  at  $1.50  to  $7,  and  buttermilks,  $4  to 
$4.75.  The  quality  of  the  sheep  and  lambs 
offered  was  good,  but  on  account  of  in¬ 
creased  receipts  prices  dropped.  Sheep 
brought  $3.50  to  $5.15,  and  lambs,  $6  to  $8. 
State  hogs  were  steady  at  $5.55  to  $5.65. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  June  16,  1900. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  per  lb  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

State  dairy  half  firkins,  extra. 

Welsh  tubs,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Thirds  to  seconds  . 

West.,  imitation  creamery,  ex¬ 
tras  . 

Firsts  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Factory  extras  . 

Factory,  fresh,  firsts  . 

Factory,  3ds  m  2ds  . 


-  0 

19 

18  0 

1»% 

17  0 

17% 

15%0 

16 

18  0 

18% 

18  0 

— 

17  0 

17% 

15  @ 

16% 

17  @ 

_ 

15%0 

16 

14%@ 

15 

15%@ 

— 

15y4@ 

15% 

13%0 

15 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  large,  white,  fancy.. 

White  choice  . 

Colored,  large,  fancy  . 

Col.,  large,  choice  . 

Large,  fair  to  good  . 

Small,  colored,  fancy  . 

Small,  white,  fancy  . 

Small,  good  . 

Small,  poor . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice  — 
Light  skims,  small,  prime  — 

Part  skims,  small,  prime  . 

Part  skims,  large,  prime . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good  . 

Part  skims,  common  . 

Full  skims  . 


9%@ 
9%0 
9%® 
9%® 
8%@ 
-  0 
-  0 
8  %@ 
7%@ 
6%0 
6  %@ 
5  0 
5  @ 
4  @ 
2  %@ 
1  0 


9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 


9 

9 

9 


8% 

8 


6% 

6% 

6% 

6% 

4% 

3 

1% 


EGGS. 


QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 


Penna.  &  State,  prime,  per  doz..  14%@ 
W’n.,  reg.  packings,  northerly 

sections,  firsts  .  13%@ 

Northerly  sections,  fair  to 

good  .  13%®) 

Southerly  sec.,  fair  to  good...  13%@ 


15 

14 

13% 

13% 


QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penna.,  prime,  per  doz..  14  ®>  14% 
Westn.,  closely  selected  firsts  ..  13  0  13% 
Reg.  packed,  northerly  section, 

prime  to  choice  .  11%@  12% 

Southwestern,  common  to  fair..  10  ®)  11 

Inferior  .  8  ®)  9 

West’n.,  candled,  seconds,  30-doz 

case  . 2  85  ®)3  00 

Dirties,  30-doz  case  . 2  40  02  70 

Checks,  30-doz  case  . 2  25  ®)2  40 

Inferior,  30-doz  case  . 1  95  @2  10 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  marrow,  choice  . 2  20  @  — 

Marrow,  com.  to  good  . 1  85  ®)2  15 

Medium,  choice  . 2  12%®)2  15 

Pea,  bbls  . 2  27%02  30 

Pea,  bags  . „  —  @2  25 

Pea,  com.  to  good  . 1  80  ®)2  15 

Red  kidney,  choice  .  —  ®)2  15 

Red  kidney,  com.  to  good . 1  70  @2  05 

White  kidney,  choice  .  —  ®)2  30 

White  kidney,  com.  to  good  ..1  90  @2  20 

Yellow  eye,  choice  .  —  @2  20 

Black  T.  S.,  choice  . 1  65  @1  70 

Lima,  California  . 3  52%®)3  55 

Imported,  pea  . 1  90  ®)2  00- 

Imp„  med.,  fair  to  prime  . 1  65  @1  80 

Imp.,  medium,  inferior  . 1  40  ®>1  60 

Green  peas,  bbls.,  bu . 1  17%@1  20 

Bbls.,  per  bu  . 1  12%®>1  15 

Scotch,  bbl.,  bu  . 1  17%@1  20 

Scotch,  bags,  bu . 1  12%@1  15 


FRUITS. 


Apricots,  mixed 

Royal  . 

Newcastle  . 

Apples,  Baldwin, 


bbl 


.  85 
.  90 
.  70 
.2  50 


Ben  Davis,  bbl  . 3  00 


@1  40 

@1  20 
®)  80 
®)2  75 

m  50 

03  00 
@2  00 

@  75 
<8>  - 
®>  - 
@  25 
®)2  70 
0  80 
0  55 
0  50 
0  25 
0  60 


Russet,  Roxbury,  bbl  . 2  50 

Inferior  stock,  bbl  . 1  50 

California  cherries,  per  box— 

Black,  Tartarians  .  3b 

Governor  Wood  .  30 

Black,  Oregon  .  75 

Bigareau  .  20 

Royal  Anne  .  65 

Centennial  .  65 

Va.  &  N.  C,  black  tartarian  ..  50 

Large,  white  anu  red  .  35 

Common  .  20 

Jersey,  sweet,  basket  .  40 

Md.  and  j-»el.,  sour,  per  qt  _  3 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  small,  per 

quart  .  4 

Cultivated,  fair  to  good  .  7 

Cultivated,  fancy,  large  .  10 

Gooseberries,  small,  green  per  qt  o 
Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  black,  per 

quart  .  5 

N.  C.,  large,  blue,  per  qt  .  10 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  choice  to 

fancy,  per  crate  . 1  50 

Poor  to  fair,  per  crate  .  75 

Peaches,  Cal.,  Alexanders,  per 

box  .  80  @1  40 

Georgia,  com.,  early  per  car¬ 
rier  . 1  50 

Poor,  per  carrier  .  75 

Florida,  com.,  early,  per  car¬ 
rier  . 1  0j 

Fla.  and  Jap.  varieties,  carrier. 1  50 

Plums,  wild  goose,  Southern, 

per  carrier  . 1  25 

Robinson,  South’n.,  carrier _ 1  00 

Red,  June,  California  . 1  60 

Tragedy  . 2  60 


@  5 

0  8 

0  11 

®>  6 

0  7 

0  - 

®)1  75 
@1  25 


Cherry 


35 


Clymans  . 1  70 


®)2  20 
@1  25 

®>1  25 
@2  00 

®)1  75 
@1  25 
04  37% 
03  50 
@>  - 
@>3  00 


Strawberries,  Hilton  and  Irving- 

ton,  prime  to  extra,  per  qt  .. 
Staten  Island,  extra,  fancy... 

8 

0 

14 

9 

0 

11 

Fair  to  good  . 

6 

0 

8 

Upriver,  fair  to  prime,  per  qt. 
Jersey,  Ganuy’s  prize,  per  qt. . 

6 

0 

9 

5 

0 

8 

Fair  to  good  . 

4 

0 

5 

Inferior  . 

3 

0 

3% 

Upper  Mu.  and  Del.,  fancy, 

fair  to  good . 

5 

0 

7 

Lower  Md.  &  _>el.,  av.  prime. 

5 

@ 

7 

Common  . 

3 

@ 

3% 

Watermelons,  Florida,  each  as 

to  size  . 

30 

@ 

35 

POTATOES. 

South’n,  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl...l  50  @2  25 

Chili,  white,  prime,  bbl  . 1  25  @1  75 

Chili,  red,  prime,  bbl  . 1  12  @1  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl  .  75  @1  00 

Culls,  per  bbl .  50  0  60 

Domestic,  old,  prime  ,per  bbl  ..1  12  01  37 

Old,  prime,  per  bag  . 1  12  @1  2a 

Old,  com.,  per  bbl.  or  bag  ....  75  @100 
POULTK-l — Li  *  E. 

Spring  chickens,  West.,  and 

nearby  .  18 

Southern,  per  lb  . 

Fowls,  per  lb  . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb  . 

Turkeys,  mixeu  per  lb .  8 

Geese,  Western  per  pair  . 

Southern,  per  pair  . 

Pigeons,  prime,  old,  per  pair 
Young,  per  pair  . 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Iced. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best 

Toms,  average  grades  . 

Poor  .  5 

Phlla.  broilers,  4  lb  and  over 

average  to  pair  . 

2  to  3  lb  to  pair . 

W’n  broilers,  3  lb  and  over  to  pr. 

Under  3  lb.  avge.  to  pair .  14 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  . 

West’n,  dry-picked,  per  lb  — 

West’n,  scalded,  per  lb  . 

Southern  and  Southw’n,  pair. 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  &  East.,  Sp’g.  lb. 

Geese,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb... 

Squabs,  choice  large,  wh.,  per 

doz  . 

Mixed,  per  doz  . 1  50 

Small,  dark,  per  doz  . 1  00 

Culls,  per  doz  . 

Frozen. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  No.  1 . 

Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms, 

No.  1  . 

Young  toms,  No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

Broilers,  fancy,  dry-picked  . 

Fancy,  scalded  . 

Chickens,  fancy,  soL-meated  .. 

Average,  No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

Fowls,  dry-picked,  No.  1  . 

Plain  . 

Ducks,  fancy  . 

Average  No.  i  . 

Geese,  average  best  . 

Capons,  lancy,  large  . 

Medium  weights  . 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  average,  prime  .  —  0 

Fair  to  good  . 

Common  to  medium  .  7 

Small  .  6 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red  elevator . 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth  . 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth  . 

Corn,  No.  2  in  elevator . 

No.  2,  white  . 

No.  2,  yellow  . 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator.. 

No.  2,  white,  in  elevator  . 

Track  and  ungraded  white  .... 

Track  and  ungraded,  mixed  .. 

Rye,  No.  2,  West’n,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf.. 

State  &  Jersev.  c.  i.  f.,  track.. 

Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y... 

Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y . 

HAY  ANu  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 

Hay,  No.  1  .  80  @>  85 

No.  2  .  75  0  77% 

No.  3  .  65  @>  70 

Clover  .  70  @)  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  75  0  80 

Straw,  rye,  long  .  65 

Oat  .  40 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  ex  large.3  50 

Extra,  per  doz  . 2  00 

Prime,  per  doz  bunches  . 1  25 

Culls,  per  doz.  bunches  .  i6 
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@ 

20 

16 

— 

— 

(a 

10% 

— 

@ 

6% 

8 

0 

9 

75 

@1  00 

70 

0 

80 

30 

0 

— 

20 

@ 

25 

8 
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9 

— 

0 

7 

5 

@ 

6 

26 

@ 

28 

20 

25 

18 

(a 

20 

14 

@ 

16 

_ 

@ 

9% 

9 

@ 

9% 

— 

0 

9 
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@ 

9 

12 

0 

12% 

— 

@ 

20 

_ 

02  25 

50 

01  75 

00 

01  25 

— 

@ 

50 

12 

@ 

12% 

11 

@ 

12 

_ 
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11 

8 

® 

10 

14 

@ 

15 

13 

0 

14 

12 

@ 

L.% 

9 

10 

7 

8% 

9 

0 

9% 

8 

@ 

8% 

10 

®> 

11 

8 

0 

9 

8 

@ 

9 

15 

0 

— 

13 

@ 

14 

-  0 

9% 

8%0 

9 

7  0 

8 

6  @ 

7 

80%  0 

_ 

80%  0 

— 

82%0 

— 

45  0 

— 

46%0 

— 

4G%@ 

— 

27  0 

— 

29  0 

— 

28  0 

— 

27  0 

28 

58  0 

— 

58  @ 

59 

44  0 

47 

50  ® 

rge  bales. 

ton  less: 

80  0 

85 

75  0 

77% 

65  0 

70 

70  0 

75 

75  0 

80 

Beets,  Southern,  per  100  bu  . 1  00 

Cabbage,  Charleston,  crate  — 1  0v 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  crate  .  75 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  .  75 

N.  &  S.  Carolina,  p.  bbl.  crate.  75 
cucumbers,  Charleston,  basket..  50 

Savannah  .  40 

Florida,  per  basket  .  15 

Florida,  per  crate  .  10 

N.  C.,  bu.  basket  .  50 

Onions,  Bermuda,  crate . 1  05 

Havana  . 1  30 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 2  25 

New  Orleans,  per  bag  . 1  10 

Egyptian,  per  bag  . 2  25 

Phila.  &  Jersey,  %-bbl,  bskt.  75 

Peas,  Florida,  basket  .  50 

Eastern  Shore,  per  %-bbl —  50 

Maryland,  per  basket  .  50 

Jersey,  per  %-bbl  .  75 

Long  island,  per  bag  . 1  50 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches  .  75 

String  beans,  N.  C.,  bu  basket...  50 

N.  C.  rd.  tp.,  bu  .  50 

Flat  .  40 

Savannah,  per  basket  .  30 

Charleston,  wax,  per  basket..  30 

Norfolk,  green,  per  %-bbl  . l  00 

Flat  green,  per  %-bbl  .  75 

Tomatoes  . 1  75 

Poor  to  good .  65 

Turnips,  Jersey  . 1  50 


@1  75 
@)1  25 
@)  85 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


85 

60 

50 

25 

20 

60 


@)1  10 
@1  35 
@)2  50 
0  — 
02  30 
01  25 
0  75 
01  00 
01  00 
@1  00 
@1  75 
01  25 
0  80 


0 

0 

0 


75 
50 
60 
60 
01  25 
01  00 
02  25 
01  50 
@2  50 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

There  is  a  good  opportunity  for  a  farm 
superintendent  to  care  for  that  New  Jer¬ 
sey  farm  as  advertised  in  our  for  sale  col¬ 
umns  this  week.  A  place  of  this  kind 
ought  to  attract  the  attention  of  good  men. 

We  have  tried  the  prepared  insecticides 
made  by  the  Bowker  Chemical  Co.  The 
Bodo  mixture  is  a  perfect  substitute  for  the 
homemade  Bordeaux,  while  Boxal  certain¬ 
ly  does  the  work  expected  from  Bordeaux 
and  Paris-green  mixed. 

Our  stock  men  are  having  trouble  with 
flies  on  their  stock.  The  Hope  Farm  folks 
have  found  nothing  better  than  Shoo  Fly, 
and  we  have  just  ordered  a  lot  of  this  mix¬ 
ture.  It  certainly  keeps  the  flies  off  the 
stock,  and  it  heals  wounds  and  sores. 

The  Consumers’  Carriage  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  have  been  dealing  with  our 
readers  for  the  past  season  and  the  fact 
that  we  have  never  received  a  complaint 
speaks  well  for  their  business  methods. 
Their  specialty  is  carriages,  as  the  name 
indicates,  but  their  catalogue  contains 
many  other  supplies  for  the  farm  and 
home.  The  catalogue  is  free  for  the  ask¬ 
ing. 

Gombault’s  Caustic  Balsam  has  many 
friends  among  horse  owners.  Mr.  John 
O’Neil,  of  Birdsall,  N.  Y.,  writes  concern¬ 
ing  it:  Your  last  letter  of  instruction,  re¬ 
ceived  some  time  ago,  requested  me  to 
write  you  the  result  of  my  experience.  I 
used  the  Caustic  Balsam  three  times 
on  the  horse  with  splendid  results.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  a  splendid  medicine.  The  leg  is 
good  again.  With  thanks  for  past  favors, 
etc.”  It  is  made  by  Lawrence-Williams 
Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  the 
well-known  scale  manufacturers,  have  re¬ 
cently  placed  upon  the  market  a  remark 
able  little  machine  which  has  been  very 
appropriately  named  a  “Jack  of  all  trades,” 
as  it  is  capable  of  doing  such  a  variety  of 
work  in  and  about  the  farm.  It  consists 
of  a  1%  horse-power  gasoane  engine  all 
connected  up  ready  for  work.  Among  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  this  machine  may  be  used 
are  the  following:  Pumping  water,  sawing 
wood,  shelling  corn,  running  feed  cutters, 
sewing  machines,  churns,  butter  workers, 
coffee  mills,  washing  machines,  cream 
separators,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  adapted  to 
furnish  power  for  a  hundred  different  pur¬ 
poses.  Upon  application  the  manufacturers 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  further  information 
in  detail  and  send  circulars  fully  describing 
the  machine. 

A  New  Potato  Digger.— There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  in  this  country  who  are 
hunting  for  a  potato  digger  that  can  be 
operated  by  two  horses,  and  which  will  not 
take  half  the  crop  from  four  acres  to  pay 
for  it.  Dozens  of  cheap  diggers  have  been 
put  on  the  market  during  the  past  10 
years,  but  most  of  them  are  now  seldom 
seen  except  in  a  fence  corner  or  under  a 
junk  shed.  The  latest  candidate  for  pub¬ 
lic  favor  is  the  Wonder  digger  made  by  the 
York  Digger  Co.,  of  York,  Pa.  “That 
ought  to  work!”  That  is  the  comment  of 
a  practical  farmer  of  a  mechanical  turn  of 
mind  after  studying  a  picture  of  this  dig¬ 
ger.  It  can  evidently  be  held  down  into 
the  row  for  the  plow  share  is  large  enough. 
The  dirt  and  tubers  will  be  thrown  to  one 
side,  the  vines  held  back  by  the  upper 
rods,  and  the  potatoes  shaken  free  by  the 
fingers.  We  have  not  seen  the  digger 
work,  but  it  looks  like  the  best  low-price 
machine  we  have  ever  seen.  We  would  by 
all  means  advise  a  trial  of  it. 


1-2 

Saved 

Latest  invention  savins:  half  the  labor. 
Also  Best  Horse-power.  Threshar, 
Clover  Euller,  Dog-power,  iiye  Thres¬ 
her  and  Hinder,  Fanning-null,  Feed- 
mill,  Saw  machine  (circular  and  drag). 
Land-roller, Steam-engine,  Ensilage  and 
fodder-cutter,  Shredder,  Root-cutter, 
Corn-shcller. 

CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Manufacturer, 
Cobles  k  ill,  N.  Y. 
tW  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to 
purchase. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  8ale.  FRANK  DOKRKE,  Selgers,  Miss 


Splendid  position  for  Experienced 
Salesman,  with  rig.  AMERICAN  811,0  SEED  FEED 
STEEL  TANK  CO„  Hulfttlo,  N.  V. 


I  want  a  good  farm  superintendent 

with  family  to  run  my  70-acre  farm.  Must  be  capable 
of  taking  care  of  chickens,  hogs  and  cattle.  Address 
C.  K.  WELLBORN,  130  Broadway,  New  York. 


WE  Qlp  a  week  and  expenses  to  men  With 
PAY  010  rigs  to  Introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 
Send  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  IJept.  26,  Parsons,  Kan 


I  50  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

LOCATED  7JV  NORTJfEA I* TE11N  OHIO. 

Write  for  printed  list  embracing  every  varioty  de¬ 
sired.  A.  li.  MARTIN  &  SONS,  Geneva.  Ohio. 


ATTENTION,  LAND  SEEKERS ! 

Why  spend  valuable  time  and  money  looking  up 
the  West,  the  land  of  tornadoes  aud  grasshoppers, 
that  carry  death  and  destruction  In  their  tread,  when 
you  can  buy  better  land  cheaper  and  nearer  home 
and  close  to  flourishing  cities?  I  have  for  sale  Im¬ 
proved  lands  or  with  valuable  woods  in  tracts  to  suit 
purchaser;  vou  now  buy  while  it  is  cheap. 

J.  B.  McARTHUR,  Cheboygan,  Mich. 


o  C  A  I  IT  -A  valuable  truck  farm  of 
■  «\  t  50  acres,  planted  in  the 

11  nest  French  Asparagus  from  1  to  6  years  old.  It  is 
located  almost  in  sight  of  Charleston,  and  seashore 
trolley  1  mile  from  the  farm.  Perfectly  healthy, 
thoroughly  tile-drained,  highly  fertilized  and  well- 
cultivated;  stock  and  Imp  etnents  can  be  bought  with 
the  farm  if  desired.  All  necessary  buildings,  includ¬ 
ing  10  houses  for  help.  Having  followed  the  business 
successfully  nearly  20  years,  1  wish  to  retire.  A 
chance  for  an  energetic  man  with  some  means 

A.  It.  KUGLEK,  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C. 


LARGE 

ENGLISH 


BERKSHIRES. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  FRED.  BOSUART,  Lowvllle,  N.  Y 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

119  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES : 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

■  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

1  Calves, 

I  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Spring  Lambs, 

|  Live  Quail. 

JELiLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Rank. 


“It  Cured  !” 

“  It  is  Inimitable  !  ” 

“  Itsucceedeil  after  everything  else  failed.”  “Gave 
my  horse  no  rest,  and 


Veterinary  Pixine 


cured.”  Here’s  one  day’s  list  of  indorsements  on 
chronic  sores,  scratches  and  skin  disease  on 
horses  that  Veterinary  Pixine  cured: 

C.  C.  BARKER,  Burlington,  Vt. 

RICHARD  MALDOON,  Vergennes,  Vt. 

A.  J.  HUNTLEY,  Livery,  Leicester  Junction,  Vt. 
F.  W.  ALEXANDER,  Pittsford,  Vt. 

H.  GOODRICH,  Salisbury,  Vt. 

H.  KELDER  &  CO.,  Livery,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Money  back  if  it  fails.  It  is  absolutely  guaranteed. 


PRICE 


j  2-oz.  box, 

,  8-oz.  box, 


25c. 

50c. 


At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers,  or  mailed  postpaid. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


Book  Bargains. 

We  have  quite  a  large  stoek  of  gootl 
books,  that  we  wish  to  close  out.  We 
are  going  to  make  the  price  on  them  so 
that  they  will  go  quick.  My  Handker¬ 
chief  Garden  is  one  of  these.  It  shows 
what  can  be  (lone  with  a  small  plot  of 
ground.  It  is  nicely  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  illustrated.  Paper  cover. 
The  price  has  been  20  cents.  We  will 
close  out  the  remaining  stock  now  at  10 
cents,  postpaid.  Modification  of  Plants 
by  Climate  is  another  pamphlet  that 
every  practical  grower  will  appreciate. 
The  price  is  25  cents.  We  will  close  them 
out  at  10  cents,  postpaid.  Or  we  will 
send  both  of  these  hooks,  postpaid,  as 
a  reward  for  sending  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

NEW  YORK. 


1900 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 


Publisher’s  Desk. 


We  hardly  think  it  safe  to  send  the 
new  rose,  Ruby  Queen,  out  after  this 
month.  All  late  requests  have  been 
filled  as  fast  as  received.  Those  who  are 
not  yet  supplied  should  speak  now,  and 
subscriptions  which  expire  during  the 
Summer  should  be  renewed  now,  and  ap¬ 
plication  for  the  rose  made  at  same  time. 
Here  is  a  pleasant  letter  just  received: 

The  rose  came  all  right;  it  was  not  wilted. 
I  will  take  care  that  the  pigs  don’t  get 
mine.  I  wish  your  paper  could  be  in  every 
home;  it  will  be  in  mine  as  long  as  I  take 
any  paper.  1  get  more  than  my  money's 
worth  every  time.  Many  thanks  for  the 
rose.  mrs.  l.  s.  leach. 

Rutland,  Vt. 

This  good  friend  expresses  our  wish 
exactly.  It  would  please  us  to  have  The 
R.  N.-Y.  in  every  farm  home.  But  it  is 
a  source  of  satisfaction  and  pride  to 
know  that  it  is  appreciated  in  the  homes 
that  it  does  reach.  Keep  on  telling  your 
neighbors  about  it,  and  they  will  come  to 
it  in  time.  Such  influence  is  adding  new 
names  to  our  list  every  day. 

MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

OCEAN  TRAFFIC.— Some  idea  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  may  be  had  from  the  report  of 
one  steamship  company,  the  Cunard,  which 
shows  net  earnings  during  1899  of  $1,400,000 — 
$150,000  in  excess  of  the  previous  year.  The 
assets  of  this  Company,  including  ships  and 
wharfage,  are  about  $11,000,000.  During  the 
month  of  April,  1900,  85  sailing  vessels  and 
21  steamers  were  reported  lost  or  missing. 
Most  of  these  vessels  were  wrecked  by 
stranding  or  collision. 

KOIIL  RABI  is  a  curious  vegetable.  One 
might  think  it  had  been  uncertain  whether 
to  grow  as  a  cabbage  or  turnip.  It  has 
succeeded  in  looking  like  both.  The  color 
is  green.  A  turnip-shaped  bulb  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter  grows  on  top  of  the 
ground,  and  on  the  sides  and  top  of  this 
are  several  long  leaves.  There  are  but  few 
of  these  vegetables  in  the  market,  as  the 
demand  is  light.  They  are  used  chiefly  by 
the  Germans  in  making  soups,  but  are  also 
boiled  and  served  with  drawn  butter,  like 
salsify. 

AN  ODD-LOOKING  PEACH  is  the  Peen 
To.  A  few  from  Georgia  are  now  on  this 
market,  good  ones  retailing  at  three  for 
five  cents.  The  ends  are  flattened  and 
hollowing  only  the  skin  and  stone  remain¬ 
ing  there.  The  fruit  is  a  trifle  over  a  half 
inch  thick  and  about  two  inches  the  other 
way.  The  skin  is  a  greenish  yellow  tinged 
with  reci  on  one  side,  and  the  flesh  a  light 
straw  color.  The  quality  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  other  early  peaches  now  on 
hand.  This  peach  originally  came  from 
China,  which  accounts  for  its  peculiar 
name.  The  tree  is  said  to  be  somewhat 
dwarfish  in  habit. 

VEGETABLES.— Receipts  of  southern 
new  potatoes  continue  heavy.  The  first 
shipments  of  northern  Virginia  potatoes 
are  coming  forward.  The  crop  is  said  to 
be  fair,  and  some  growers  have  made  con¬ 
tracts  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points  at  $1.25  per 
barrel.  Old  potatoes  are  dull.  Asparagus 
lias  been  coming  in  freely,  and  the  market 
is  weak.  A  Liverpool  steamer  brought 
1,000  bags  of  Egyptian  onions.  The  demand 
for  choice  onions  is  good.  Although  there 
are  but  few  cucumbers  coming  in,  the  de¬ 
mand  is  so  light  that  prices  continue  low. 
There  is  a  large  supply  of  southern  toma¬ 
toes,  many  of  which  arrived  In  bad  contri¬ 
tion. 

WHEAT.— For  a  long  time  there  was  a 
variation  of  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  in 
price  from  day  to  day,  but  during  the  past 
week  it  has  been  jumping  up  and  down  like 
a  crazy  man.  At  times  it  has  been  five 
cents  above  the  average  price.  These  fluc¬ 
tuations  have  been  caused  by  conflicting  re¬ 
ports  of  the  condition  of  the  crop  in  the 
Northwest,  and  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to 
get  at  the  exact  facts  at  present.  The 
drought  in  North  Dakota  has  been  partly 
relieved,  but  since  the  rains  there  have 
been  fierce  urying  winds  and  a  sandstorm 
which  did  great  damage.  It  is  said  that 
in  many  fields  the  wheat  is  heading  out 
with  the  stalks  only  10  inches  high,  and 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  cut  such  grain 
with  the  harvester-binder.  One  Dakota 
man  who  had  some  old  wheat  on  hand 
started  to  load  a  car,  but  after  looking 
over  his  fields,  concluded  to  hold  what  he 
had,  and  brought  back  what  he  had  al¬ 
ready  put  into  the  car. 

A  HAND  y  FinE  ESCAPE.— I  saw  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  this  given  from  the  roof  of  the 
Fall  River  Line  building.  It  is  a  tube 
large  enough  for  a  man  to  slide  through, 
made  of  heavy  canvas,  with  a  line  of  air 


holes  on  the  upper  side.  One  end  is  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  building  by  ropes,  and  men  on 
the  ground  take  hold  of  the  ropes  at  the 
lower  end.  Whoever  wishes  to  escape  gets 
into  the  tube,  and  down  he  comes  like  a 
shot.  Those  at  the  bottom  hold  the  end 
of  the  tube  slanting  enough  to  break  the 
force  of  the  fall,  and,  after  a  little  practice, 
can  gauge  it  so  that  the  man  will  slide 
out  just  right.  While  this  could  not  be 
used  on  the  side  of  a  building  already  in 
flames,  it  looks  like  a  feasible  plan  for  get¬ 
ting  a  whole  lot  of  people  out  of  a  danger- 
our  place  quicker  than  could  be  done  with 
ladders.  If  necessary,  people  could  be  shot 
through  this  concern  at  the  rate  of  20  a 
minute.  To  lessen  damage  to  garments 
and  avoid  the  possibility  of  being  stuck  in 
the  tube  a  heavy  cord  could  be  quickly 
wounu  around  the  clothing,  thus  binding  it 
tightly  to  the  body. 

A  BOOTBLACK  MAGNATE.— As  a  busi¬ 
ness  man,  Tony  Is  a  shining  success.  He 
is  an  Italian,  the  proprietor  of  seven  shoe¬ 
blacking  establishments  in  this  city.  I 
visited  one  near  Lhe  postoffice.  On  a  plat¬ 
form  two  feet  high  around  the  sides  of  the 
room  there  are  10  comfortable  chairs.  Sit 
in  one  of  these,  put  your  shoes  on  the  rests 
in  front,  and  a  young  Italian  takes  you  in 
hand  in  a  way  that  makes  you  think  he  is 
going  to  do  a  thorough  job  in  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  time.  These  workmen  get  so  much  arm 
exercise  that  they  look  muscular  enough  to 
handle  the  tough  end  of  a  backwoods  dis¬ 
trict.  school  in  the  Winter.  One  man  wears 
the  bange  of  foreman,  but  he  works  the 
same  as  the  others,  Tuey  all  know  their 
business,  and  the  job  does  not  need  much 
bossing.  There  are  liquids  and  pastes  for 
all  sorts  of  shoes  from  cowhides  to  patent, 
leather  or  white  canvas,  and  a  sign  on  the 
wall  says:  “The  shoes  of  our  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  are  the  best  recommendation  for 
the  quality  of  the  preparations  used.’’  They 
also  have  a  hat-cleaning  department.  A 
straw  hat  discolored  and  out  of  shape 
through  getting  wet  can  be  scoured  and 
Ironed  so  that  the  owner  will  scarcely  rec¬ 
ognize  it.  Tony  is  a  representative  of  a 
class  of  Italians  who  are  hustlers  in  every¬ 
thing  that  they  undertake,  some  of  them 
handling  the  largest  fruit  interests  in  this 
city.  _ _ _  w.  w.  H. 

THE  NEW  YORK  ROSE  SHOW. 

The  first  Rummer  exhibition  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  was  held  at  the 
Eden  Musee,  New  York  City,  June  12-14. 
Like  the  previous  exhibition  In  March,  it 
may  be  termed  an  almost  unqualified  suc¬ 
cess.  The  display  of  garden  roses  was 
large  and  generally  of  fine  quality,  con¬ 
sidering  the  cool  and  backward  season. 
The  standard,  of  course,  of  these  exhibi¬ 
tion  flowers  is  not  as  high  as  that  exacted 
in  European  rose  shows,  and,  for  climatic 
reasons,  we  may  never  reach  the  perfection 
of  individual  flowers  that  has  been  attained 
abroad,  though  in  brilliancy  of  coloring 
and  profusion  of  bloom  we  may  eventually 
excel.  Among  the  Perpetual  or  Remontant 
roses,  which  formed  the  bulk  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  the  familiar  old  varieties  such  as 
Anna  de  Diesbach,  Captain  Christy,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Mme.  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Magna  Charta  and  Paul  Neyron, 
greatly  predominated,  though  about  all 
the  varieties  noted  in  American  catalogues 
were  shown.  If  one  should  add  Margaret 
Dickson  and  Glolre  Lyonnaise,  both  white, 
the  latter  with  a  yellow  tinge,  and  Jean 
Liabaud  or  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  both 
very  dark  crimson,  to  the  above  list,  a  good 
foundation  for  an  amateur  collection  would 
be  laid.  A  fine  and  most  interesting  dis¬ 
play  of  rose  species  was  made  by  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden  at  Bronx  Park,  and 
several  exhibits  of  hybrids  between  species 
and  garden  varieties  were  made  by  ama¬ 
teurs  and  growers,  and  excited  much  com¬ 
ment.  The  most  promising  variety  of  this 
class  was  conceded  to  be  Pink  Pearl,  a 
cross  between  Rosa  Wichuraiana  and  Me¬ 
teor,  a  dark  crimson  Hybrid  Tea.  Pink 
Pearl  is  not  large,  but  makes  a  lovely  coral 
red  bud,  with  the  outer  petals  opening  out 
flat  and  white.  It  has  the  characteristic 
Wichuraiana  creeping  habit  and  glossy  fo¬ 
liage.  Other  good  hybrids  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  species  were  noted,  one  of  which, 
raised  by  an  Ohio  grower,  had  the  color 
and  appearance  of  Ruby  Queen,  but  as  ex¬ 
hibited  was  only  half  the  size.  The  parent¬ 
age  was  given  as  Wichuraiana  x  Agrippina, 
which  makes  it  a  near  relative  in  deriva¬ 
tion  with  Ruby  Queen,  as  the  pollen  parent 
of  the  latter  was  Queen’s  Scarlet,  also  a 
Bourbon  rose.  Some  of  Mr.  Carman’s  hy¬ 
brid  Rugosas  were  shown  and  admired, 
though  roses  of  this  class  do  not  bear  cut¬ 
ting  and  transportation  as  well  as  most 
others. 

The  growing  interest  in  hardy  roses 
promises  well  for  the  development  of  va¬ 
rieties  suited  to  our  climate  in  the  near 
future.  Some  choice  exhibits  of  herbaceous 
plants  brightened  the  general  effect  very 
much.  Amid  all  this  varied  color  several 
vases  of  foxgloves  stood  out  with  telling 
effect.  The  graceful  form  and  pleasing 
tints  of  the  bloom  spikes  of  this  neglected 
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and  old-fashioned  plant  will  bear  compari¬ 
son  with  the  latest  floral  novelties.  There 
was  one  notable  display  of  fancy  Japanese 
maples  In  their  quaint  and  high-colored 
foliage,  all  appearing  to  be  correctly 
labeled.  Strawberries  were  not  shown  in 
great  numbers,  but  were  generally  very 
large  and  of  fine  appearance.  Sharpless 
led  in  favor  with  exhibitors,  there  being 
nearly  as  many  plates  of  this  variety  as 
of  all  others  combined.  Some  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  were  superb.  After  Sharpless  came 
Bubach,  Gandy  and  Marshall.  The  last  is 
especially  suited  for  exhibition  purposes 
from  its  very  attractive  appearance.  Some 
snowy  white  Alpine  strawberries  and  May¬ 
berries,  the  latter  erroneously  labeled 
“strawberry-blackberry,”  were  inviting  to 
the  eye  and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 


Grass  is  very  small.  Only  three  weeks  to 
haying  time,  and  the  farmers  say  not  over 
half  a  crop.  Early  planted  potatoes  look 
well.  Rye  promises  extra  good.  A  large 
acreage  of  corn  is  planted.  Much  has 
been  put  In  by  machine  in  drills.  It  is 
said  to  give  a  larger  yield  than  when 
planted  in  hills.  Butter  is  25  cents  per 
pound.  We  have  a  number  of  private 
dairies.  Eggs  16  cents  per  dozen.  A  few 
potatoes  have  been  shipped  away  at  45  to 
50  cents  per  bushel  at  station.  Some  oyster 
farming  is  done  here.  Oysters  are  good 
and  are  sold  at  $1  to  $1.50  per  bushel. 
Chickens  (broilers),  90  cents  per  pair;  hens, 
10  cents  per  pound.  The  brooks  and 
streams  and  springs  are  very  low  for  the 
first  of  June.  m.  h.  j. 


IN  THE  MANITOBA  HARVEST  FIELDS. 

Every  year,  In  the  month  of  August,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  advertises  for 
laborers  for  the  wheatflelds  of  Manitoba 
and  the  Northwest  Territories.  Ten  dol¬ 
lars  will  buy  a  ticket  from  any  point  in 
eastern  Canada  on  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  to  any 
point  in  the  wheat-growing  districts  of  the 
Canadian  Northwest.  Certificates  to  be 
filled  out  by  the  farmer  for  whom  you  work 
are  supplied  with  the  tickets,  and  these  give 
the  holder  a  right  to  cheap  return  rates, 
namely,  $18,  making  the  round  trip  $28. 
Finishing  my  own  harvesting  in  Quebec 
about  the  middle  of  August,  I  decided  to 
take  advantage  of  this  excursion.  A 
change  of  air  and  scene  could  be  had  for  a 
month’s  labor,  which,  under  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  conditions,  is  in  itself  a  pleasure 
to  a  young  man  in  good  health.  I  will  not 
go  into  a  description  of  our  outward  jour¬ 
ney;  suffice  it  to  say  that  we  were  supplied 
with  comfortable  colonists’  cars,  and  came 
through  without  any  serious  mishaps  or  de¬ 
lays.  On  reaching  Winnipeg  we  all 
changed  cars,  some  of  the  men  going  north, 
some  south,  and  many  farther  west  through 
the  valley  of  the  Assiniboine.  After  some 
inquiries  and  a  drive  of  17  miles  back  from 
the  railroad,  T  was  very  fortunate  in  find¬ 
ing  work  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  spots  in  Manitoba.  Here  the 
prairie  is  rolling,  broken  by  many  poplar 
and  willow  bluffs,  and  watered  by  numer¬ 
ous  small  streams  and  lakes;  much  more 
desirable  in  my  estimation  than  the  dead 
level,  unbroken  by  trees  or  shrubs,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  which  one  sees  in 
some  parts  of  the  West. 

The  fields  were  in  their  golden  glory 
when  we  arrived.  Binding  had  started  in 
many  places,  but  the  great  bulk  of  wheat, 
and  all  the  oats,  were  still  standing.  As 
soon  as  the  grain  is  cut  and  bound  It  Is  set 
up  in  stooks,  where  it  is  left  to  cure  until 
(he  kernel  is  hard,  for  much  of  the  wheat 
is  cut  before  it  is  dead  ripe.  Some  farmers 
thrash  directly  from  the  stook,  but  most 
of  them  stack  the  grain,  two  stacks  In  a 
place,  and  await  in  security  the  coming  of 
the  thrashing  gang.  A  large  part  of  the 
oat  crop  is  fed  in  the  sheaf  to  horses  and 
cattle,  the  remainder  is  thrashed.  T  cannot 
give  figures  as  to  yields  throughout  the 
Province,  but  I  may  say  that  from  250  acres 
of  wheat  on  the  farm  where  T  worked  6,894 
bushels  were  thrashed  out. 

The  methods  of  cultivation  in  practice 
were  interesting  to  me.  Prairie  sod  Is 
broken  in  June,  cutting  two  inches  deep, 
and  turned  perfectly  flat  with  wide  plows. 
This  lies  until  Fall,  when  it  is  “backset,” 
that  is  nlowed  again  about  four  inches  deep; 
it  Is  then  ready  for  a  crop  the  following 
Rnring.  Seeding  usually  begins  in  April. 
The  seeders  are  put  directly  on  plowed  land, 
and  the  harrowing  and  rolling  done  after 
the  grain  Is  up;  at  least  this  is  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  section  of  country  which  T 
visited.  When  a  field  has  produced  two 
crops  of  wheat  and  a  crop  of  oats  it  is 
Rummer  fallowed  for  a  season  and  will 
again  bring  forth  in  abundance.  Along  the 
lines  of  railway,  towns  and  villages  are 
springing  up  and  thriving,  and  in  ail  di¬ 
rections  signs  of  prosperity  are  apparent. 
Late  comers  may  yet  use  crude  shanties, 
but  the  older  settlers  are  establishing  them¬ 
selves  in  peace  and  plenty.  Comfortable, 
and  in  many  cases  beautiful  homes,  may  be 
seen  in  all  directions,  with  good  stables  and 
barns,  and  windmills  in  abundance. 

Btanbridge  East,  Quebec.  c.  s.  m. 


June  8,  the  wheat  harvest  began,  and 
the  crop  is  110  per  cent  Potatoes  are  out 
of  bloom,  settled  down,  laid  by  and  all 
early  varieties  on  the  market.  I  com¬ 
menced  digging  June  4  at  $1  per  bushel. 
Flax  is  out  of  bloom,  nearly  three  weeks 
early  and  the  bobs  will  soon  turn  brown, 
and  promises  a  110  per  cent  crop.  Corn 
is  very  clean,  early  and  tall;  will  be  in 
bloom  by  July  4;  Kaffir  eight  inches  tall. 

Moran,  Kan.  j.  c.  n. 

Madison,  Conn.— The  continued  dry 
weather  and  cold  nights  have  made  tomato 
plants  late.  The  farmers  are  having  a 
hard  time  putting  out  plants.  Dry  weather 
and  hard-shell  Potato  bugs  have  destroyed 
half  the  plants.  Slight  frost  on  May  30. 


A  SORRY  SIGHT 

It  is,  to  see  a  strong  man  shaken  like  a 
reed  by  a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  which 
leaves  him  gasping  for  breath.  People 
have  suffered  with  bronchial  affections 
for  years,  with  obstinate,  stubborn  cough, 
and  growing  weakness.  They  have  tried 
doctors  and  medi¬ 
cines  in  vain.  At 
last  they  have  been 
induced  to  try  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery,  with 
the  general  result 
experienced  by  all 
who  put  this  wonder¬ 
ful  medicine  to  the 
test — help  at  once, 
and  a  speedy  cure. 

P'or  coughs,  bron¬ 
chial  affections,  weak 
lungs,  spitting  of 
blood,  and  other 
diseases  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  respiration, 
''Golden  Medical 
Discovery  ”  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  specific.  It 
always  helps ;  it  al¬ 
most  always  cures. 

"I  had  been  troubled 
with  bronchitis  and 
catarrh  of  the  head  for 
eight  years  ;  had  severe 
cough,  and  at  times  great 
difficulty  in  breathing,” 
writes  J.  W.  Howerton, 
Esq.,  of  Bigfall,  Hancock 
Co.,  Tenn.  "A  portion 
of  the  time  my  appetite 
was  poor  and  part  of  the 
timel  was  unable  to  do 
anything.  I  had  been 
treated  by  our  best  country  physicians  for 
several  years  but  with  little  benefit.  I  had  been 
reading  about  your  medicine  for  a  long  time 
but  hadn’t  much  faith  in  it.  Last  spring  con¬ 
cluded  I  would  try  it,  and  before  I  had  taken 
one-third  of  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  I  began  to  mend.  I  con¬ 
tinued  taking  it  until  I  had  taken  several 
bottles.  Took  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  also. 
Now  I  feel  like  a  new  man,  and  can  do  as  hard 
a  day’s  work  as  any  one.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Medical  Adviser  is  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  stamps  to  pay  expense  of 
mailing  only.  Send  21  one-cent  stamps 
for  paper  covered,  or  gi  stamps  for  cloth 
binding,  to  Dr.  R.V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


0l  IRON  PIPE  "">0 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

For  Steam,  Gas  and  Water.  Good  as  new. 

Tested,  Re-painted,  Re-threaded  and  coup¬ 
lings  furnished.  Ranging  in  lengths  to  20  feet. 

ALL  SIZES.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  of  merchan¬ 
dise  for  HOME,  FARM  AND  FIELD  — 
from  Sheriffs'  and  Receivers’  Sales. 
Roofing,  Plumbing  Material,  Hardware,  Cloth¬ 
ing,  Dry  Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Tools,  Ma¬ 
chinery,  Ao., <kc.,  Ac.,  AT  HALF  PRICE. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. w*  cuitloo^ 


BEST  SEEDER  ON  EARTH! 

H  ft.  Seeder,  $4.10;  l(i  ft.  Seeder 
$4.75.  A  Plow  complete,  $6.95.  Bug¬ 
gies,  Wagons,  and  all  Implements 
Practical  Cream  and  Seeds  at  wholesale.  Write 
Separator.  quick  to  B.  F.  FOSTER, 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Allegan,  Mich 


HALL  STEEL  TANKS 


are  the  best  for  supplying  water  for  live  stock.  Being 
made  of  galvanized  steel,  they  cannot  rust,  rot,  burst 
from  freezing,  fall  to  pieces  from  drying  out,  etc.  We 
make  tanks  for  all  purposes.  Also  troughs  for  feed¬ 
ing  calves  and  pigs,  cooling  milk,  hauling  liquid 
manure,  etc.  Prices  and  estimates  cheerfully  sub¬ 
mitted.  Write  to-day.  THE  HALL  STEEL  TANK 
CO.,  64  N.  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
dally  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  Is  Independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  It  in  combination  with 
Thb  Rubai,  Nhw-Yobkbb,  one  year,  for  11.65. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


DRY  CORN  FODDER. 

I  always  aim  to  have  more  corn  than 
my  silo  will  hold,  and  of  that  left  over 
I  put  all  t  can  in  mows,  with  oat-straw 
layers  every  two  feet,  Or  in  eight-foot 
wide  stacks  as  dose  to  my  cutting  ma¬ 
chine  as  possible.  All  dry  fodder  is  cut 
one-Quarter  inch  with  a  Baldwin  feed 
Cutter,  ruh  by  horse  power.  The  silo 
carrier  is  divided,  as  1  use  but  12  feet; 
this  I  have  arranged  close  to  one  side 
of  my  ^arn  floor.  It  takes  up  but  about 
2V2  feet  wide,  never  bothers  about  load¬ 
ing  or  unloading  hay,  as  the  carrier  can 
be  lowered  to  the  floor  in  a  moment,  and 
all  ordinary  hay  racks  will  pass  over  the 
machine,  and  let  the  wagon  come  close 
enough  to  the  mow.  I  never  husk  any 
corn.  The  dry  fodder  cut  one-quarter 
inch  is  very  fine  and  soft;  the  knives 
are  set  close  and  kept  sharp.  Some  hay 
and  oat  straw  is  mixed  with  the  stalks, 
and  all  cut  together.  This,  with  wheat 
bran,  is  all  my  cows  get  with  their 
silage,  until  it  is  gone;  then  hay  and  oat 
straw  until  they  are  turned  out  to  grass. 
Three  hours  a  week  will  cut  all  that  is 
consumed  by  16  cattle.  Nothing  goes 
into  my  mangers  whole,  and  nothing  is 
wasted;  the  little  corn  fodder  left  in 
mangers  goes  to  dry  cows.  There  seems 
to  be  a  small  waste  in  the  corn  kernels, 
but  not  enough  to  pay  for  husking  and 
grinding.  Hens  and  pigs  get  most  of 
that. 

I  have  tried  several  experiments  in 
keeping  corn  fodder,  and  decide  that  corn 
fodder  and  straw  in  layers  is  the  surest 
and  best  way,  and  it  comes  out  in  just 
the  proportions  desired  for  running 
through  the  machine.  I  would  not  have 
the  pieces  longer  than  one-quarter  inch, 
if  it  could  be  done  for  me  free  of  ex¬ 
pense.  My  oats  are  cut  early,  the  grain 
comes  out  plump,  and  the  straw  is  rel¬ 
ished  nearly  as  well  as  hay  by  my  stock, 
which  comes  out  in  good  condition  when 
fed  as  above.  n.  i>.  B. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


pi'ofit  ih  it,  ahd  a  reasonable  profit,  at 
15  cents  per  pouhd,  dressed,  this  being 
the  price  at  which  they  are  sold  mostly 
at  the  present  time*  although  fine  speci¬ 
mens  will  btihg  20  dehts.  They  are 
very  prolific,  ahd  at  three  months  old 
will  bring  50  cents  at  15  cents  per 
pouna.  Breeders  tell  me  they  can  be 
kept  until  they  are  of  suitable  age  for 
the  market  at  less  expense  than  chick¬ 
ens,  for  you  would  have  to  keep  the 
chickens  until  they  were  much  older 
before  salable.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  anyone  who  could  tell  me  just  what 
it  would  cost  to  keep  them  until  they 
were  of  marketable  age,  say  three  or 
four  months.  As  for  a  farmer  keeping 
them  to  supply  fresh  meat  for  his  fam¬ 
ily,  it  probably  could  be  done  at  as  little 
cost  as  it  could  be  produced  in  any  other 
way,  especially  if  he  had  children  to 
gather  weeds  for  them,  such  as  the 
chickens  would  not  eat.  The  business  is 
no  fad  of  rich  or  fashionable  people 
here,  but  is  carried  on  mostly  by  people 
of  limited  means.  i.  n.  r. 

Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


How  to  Ripen  Cream. 

Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for  ripen¬ 
ing  cream  in  hot  weather,  so  that  it  will 
churn  easily?  We  have  a  good  cool,  well- 
ventilated  cellar  and  Jersey  cows,  but  I 
am  having  trouble  to  get  the  butter.  We 
would  like  to  know  the  plan  of  handling 
and  churning  as  done  by  the  most  success¬ 
ful  dairymen.  w.  H.  r. 

Mascott,  Mo. 

Keep  the  cream  as  cool  as  possible  un¬ 
til  about  24  hours  before  you  wish  to 
churn.  Then  warm  it  to  such  a  tem¬ 
perature  that  it  will  become  ripe  (sour) 
in  from  18  to  20  hours.  If  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  cellar  is  such  that  the  cream 
can  be  kept  at  50  to  55  degrees,  it  may 
not  begin  to  ripen  before  being  warmed, 
and  it  Ls  better  if  it  does  not.  Warm 
the  cream  no  more  than  is  necessary  to 
get  the  proper  ripeness,  which  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  smooth,  velvety  appearance 
of  the  cream,  because  it  will  be  difficult 
to  cool  again  to  churning  temperature 
without  ice.  How  much  to  warm  the 
cream  can  best  be  determined  by  a  few 
trials.  Probably  65  degrees  will  be  high 
enough  in  Summer.  When  the  cream 
is  ripe  enoHgh,  cool  to  60  degrees  or  be¬ 
low,  and  churn.  When  there  is  diffi¬ 
culty  about  the  butter’s  gathering,  the 
addition  of  a  little  brine  at  the  same 
temperature  as  the  cream  often  has  a 
good  effect. 

Belgian  Hares  in  Calitornia. 

Tne  breeding  of  Belgian  hares  has 
come  to  be  quite  a  business  in  this  part 
of  the  State,  for  they  are  being  raised 
by  the  thousands.  Up  to  this  time  they 
have  mostly  been  sold  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  which  of  course  has  paid  well  in 
most  cases.  From  what  my  neighbors 
who  are  raising  them  tell  me,  there  is  a 


Dressed  Turkeys.  —  Shippers  who 
have  sent  goods  to  commission  men  will 
enjoy  the  story  told  by  the  Youth’s 
Companion.  A  man  in  the  Northwest 
sent  to  New  Orleans  a  lot  of  fat,  dressed 
turkeys.  The  commission  man  was  in 
tne  habit  of  finding  fault  with  most 
shipments,  but  he  had  usually  received 
live  turkeys.  By  mistake  he  sent  this 
letter: 

Dear  Sir:  We  regret  to  advise  you  that 
four  of  the  turkeys  in  your  consignment  of 
December— reached  here  dead.  Please 
make  deduction  for  same,  and  return  cor¬ 
rect  amount.  Yours  truly. 

Why  a  dressed  turkey  should  not  come 
dead  is  a  mystery,  but  this  is  what  the 
commission  man  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying.  The  man  who  sent  the  turkeys 
understood  things,  for  he  wrote: 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  make  concession  requested.  I 
have  established  a  rule  requiring  all  cus¬ 
tomers  who  desire  live  dressed  turkeys  to 
notify  us  in  advance,  so  we  can  send  them 
in  heated  cars.  Turkeys  without  their 
feathers  and  insides  are  liable  to  catch  cold 
if  shipped  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
mortality  among  dressed  turkeys  was  very 
large  this  year.  Yours  mournfully. 

There  really  Wasn’t  anything  else  to 
be  said.  _ 

SCRAPS. 

Flies  on  Stock.— I  have  a  hill  pasture 
with  considerable  wood  and  water  in  it, 
and  have  not  been  bothered  with  the  flics 
enough  to  warrant  trying  any  of  the  reme¬ 
dies  advertised  to  alleviate  the  nuisance. 

New  Hampshire.  w.  H.  c. 

Crude  petroleum  used  with  a  sprayer 
seems  to  be  as  good  as  any  that  we  have 
tried;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  last  from  one 
milking  to  another.  It  seems  to  be  un¬ 
pleasant  while  it  is  fresh  and  before  it  evap¬ 
orates  to  any  great  extent.  J.  t.  h. 

Bynum,  Md. 

I  have  tried  many  ways  and  remedies, 
but  all  fail  to  do  away  with  disturbance 
from  flies.  Stock  in  Wisconsin  is  not 
troubled  and  annoyed  by  flies  as  they  are 
in  southern  localities.  The  horn  fly  has  not 
yet  appeared  this  year,  and  hope  he  will 
not  come  this  way  at  all.  As  I  write  I  can 
look  out  upon  my  herd  of  about  75  Jerseys, 


all  lying  down  contented  and  undisturbed 
by  flies;  it:  c.  T. 

Oxfordville;  Wife. 

Two  Texas  steers*  one  with  horns  rrieafe- 
uring  15  feet  three  inches  along  the  curve 
from  tip  to  tip,  the  other  iO  feet  sii  inches; 
are  being  groomed  and  fattened  on  a  rdncil 
near  San  Antonio,  for  exhibition  at  Paris. 
The  old-style  Texas  long-horns,  however, 
are  now  being  displaced  by  shdrt-horncd 
and  polled  beef  cdttle. 

Angora  Goats.— 1  have  been  hunting  up 
authorities  on  these  animals  and  all  seem 
to  agree  that  the  goat  has  his  uses  and 
profits  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
sheep,  finding  his  feed  in  rough  rocky  hill¬ 
sides  where  a  sheep  would  starve,  and  do¬ 
ing  a  better  job  of  grubbing  than  can  be 
done  by  hand.  They  are  claimed  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  hardy,  except  in  damp  low  loca¬ 
tions.  J.  s.  s. 

Pa. 

Work  Cattle.— There  are  about  eight 
yoke  of  working  cattle  in  my  neighbor¬ 
hood,  of  about  five  miles;  none  is  dishorned, 
and  about  25  teams  of  horses.  A  small 
proportion  of  the  farm  work  is  done  with 
oxen,  except  rough  plowing  and  digging 
stone;  otherwise,  they  are  mostly  used  for 
Irawing  wood  logs,  etc.  Three  of  these 
farmers  keep  one  or  two  pairs  of  horses 
for  the  better  class  of  work.  I  keep  two 
good  pairs  of  horses;  prefer  them  for  all 
grades  of  work,  and  in  orchards  use  steel 
harness.  The  price  ranges  from  $150  to 
$200,  while  a  good  horse  team  costs  from 
£200  to  $250,  and  the  price  of  a  day’s  work 
is  $3  for  a  yoke  of  cattle,  while  the  price 
of  a  good  horse  team  is  from  $4  to  $5  a 
day.  *  c.  H.  c. 

Tcrryville,  Conn. 

A  Swimming  Jersey.— A  full-blooded  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  owned  by  the  members  of  the  Oak 
Island  life-saving  crew  performed  a  unique 
feat  near  Babylon,  Bong  Island,  recently. 
The  cow  became  possessed  with  a  desire  to 
return  to  her  home  on  the  mainland,  and 
had  been  running  wiidly  up  and  down  the 
meadows  for  Several  days,  Suddenly  she 
plunged  into  the  lagoon  opposite  the  station 
and  struck  out  for  the  mainland,  five  miles 
distant.  There  was  a  strong  wind  blowing 
and  a  heavy  sea  rolling,  which  broke  over 
the  cow  at  every  Btroke  she  took,  but  she 
made  the  distance  and  climbed  up  on 
meadow  land  on  the  country  seat  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Stephens,  a  New  York  millionaire, 
where  she  was  overtaken  by  members  of 
the  crew,  who  had  started  in  pursuit.  The 
cow  seemed  uninjured  by  her  adventure.  It 
took  75  minutes  to  swim  the  five  miles. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 

Balsam 


nr-  -  A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 

The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  bv  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCB-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 
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Cattle  Fly  Killer. 

KEEPS  FLIES  OFF  CATTLE. 

IS  SURE  AND  LASTING 

One  gallon-can  Cattle  Fly  Killer  for  $1.  A 
Sprayer  free  with  each  order  this  month.  Agents 
wanted  everywhere.  Big  inducements. 

Manufactured  by 

M.  CLARK  &  CO.,  Utica,  N.Y.,U.S.A. 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastening-  justing  Swing 

Stanchion.  The  only  practical  Swing  Stanchion 
invented.  Thousands  in  use.  Illustrated  circular 
free.  Glenora  Mfg.  Co.,  Glenora.  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

I™.  Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  n.  y. 


M 


Breeders’  Directory. 


BP  D  — 'Ihbitipsbn  &  Bradiey  Kfegs  only.  Clr- 
•  li  111  cuiar  hnd  2c.  Stamp  for  youi  name: 
Prices  right;  Smith's  Potato  Farm,  Manchester,  N.Y: 


FffQ  THAT  HATCH  BE  and  W;  Rocks,  S.  and  WJi. 
LuliO  mill  Hnlvll  ivyandottes,  $1.50 per  is.  Br. 
and  Wo.  Leghorns,  $i  per  13.  1Tb.  Holland  Turkey 
eggs,  $2  peri).  W.M.  McCA  BE,  Kelsey,  Ohio; 


PUIJO— White  Leghorn  and  Barred  Piyfnouih 
CUUw  Rock  eggs,  $4  per  100.  Also  a  few  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  at  $1  to  $1.50  each,  Thomp¬ 
son  strain.  (Hr  free.  CHAS.  H.  RUE,  Minerva.  O. 


Chester  White  and  Berkshire  Pigs,  the  kind  for 
Breeders;  eligible  to  register.  Also  booking 
orders  for  Shropshire  Lambs  August  I.  Corkers 
Prices  will  suit  W.  A.  LOT11ERS,  Lack,  Pa 


Chester  Whites,  Holsteins  and  Choice  Fgs. 

A  fine  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters. 
Holstein-Frieslan  Bnl  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  Rock  Egus;  15  for  75  cents. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro.  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene  N. 

Y —Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle:  Dorset  and 
Rambouillct  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
SutJolk  Pigs.  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Hens' 
Eggs,  00c.  per  dozen:  10  kinds;  standard  bred. 

DADC  DADHAIM— A  very  flne  Guernsey  Bull 
nftnC  DAnUMIIl  three  years  old;  registered 
Price.  *75.  E.  M.  CARPENTER.  Goshen  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  -  Bred  IIOLSTEIN- 

FRIEH1AN  Cattle,  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address  WM.  ROOD. 

Maple  Stock  Farm.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Jersey  Hull,  eight  months 

old,  solid  fawn,  grandson  of  Hexella  (Bee  R.  N.-Y.  of 
May  5),  $24 1  heifer,  *25. 

GKO.  L.  FERRIB,  Atwatets,  N.  Y. 


Some  GOOD  young 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLtJGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


DELLHURST  FARM* 

MENTOR,  OHIO, 

has  nearly  30  Holstein  Bull  Calves  to  selefct 
from,  and  offers  sons  of  beKol’s  Butter  Boy  NO 
19210,  Royal  Paul  22979  and  others,  having  the  much 
falkod-of  Pauline  Paul  and  I)oKol  cross.  Our  Herd 
now  numbers  150  head.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  for  sale  from  Advanced  Registry  cows. 


WANTED 


— Married  man  to  take  charge 
of  dairy. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS, 
Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING  FOR  SHEEP 

Best  quality  of  galv.  Wire,  in  rolls,  150  feet  long,  24 
inches  wide,  $1.25;  30  inches,  $1.43;  36  inches,  $1.78. 
Our  circulars  give  net  prices  of  fencing  for  Cattle, 
Hogs,  Sheep  and  Poultry.  We  ship  from  factory  to 
farmer.  JAMES  S.  CASE  (Box  N),  Colchester,  Conn. 

nriTU  Tfl  I  IPE  0n  UHNS  and  CHICKKN8 
UCAin  IU  LlUL  64-page  book  rsii. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  B.  1. 


SH00-FLY 

The  only  positive  protection  for  Horses  and  Cowa 

NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES 

Prevent*  Oharbon  and  Texa*  Cattle  Fever,  because 
theso  diseases  are  sproad  by  flies  and  ticks.  Thou¬ 
sands  duplicate  10  gallons.  Beware  of  imitations.  One 
cent’s  worth  saves  3  quarts  of  milk  and  much  flesh. 
Don’t  wait  till  cowa  are  dry  and  horses  are  poor.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  25  cents  for  sam¬ 
ple.  Money  refunded  if  cows  are  not  protected. 
SH00-FLY  MFG.  CO.,  1005  Falrmount  Ave.,  Phila.  Pa. 


WILD  Kirs 

Swing  Stanchion. 

Improvement  over  Smith's. 
Steel  latch;  Automatic 
lock.  Adjusts  itself  when 
open  so  animal  cannot  turn 
it  in  backing  out.  Safest 
and  Quickest  Fastening 
made.Send  for  testimonials 
J.  K.  WILDER  A  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


The  WILLARD  KNAPP  COW  TIE 

is  the  most  humane,  Inex¬ 
pensive,  practical  and  dur¬ 
able  device  for  fasten  ng 
cattle.  Approver  by  all 
up-to-date  dairymen. 

Send  for  illustrated  pam¬ 
phlet, describing  the  tie  and 
giviDg statements  from  our 
customers. 

WILLARD  II.  KNAPP& CO 
—  401  Groton  St.,  Cortland  N.Y 


A  $3000.  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 


cravings  of  Horses.  Cattle,  Sheep.  Hogs  and  Poultry  with  an  illustrated  veterinary  department. 

#  rou  one  copy  free, - * - = J  - - J - - * - ““***'" 

ever  use  •  "international  Block  Food”  for  Horses, 
head  of  stock  do  you  own?  4th— Name  this  paper. 

It  fattens  stock  in  30  days  less  time  and  saves  gram.  Aids  digestion 

. r  costs  13T  3  Feeds  for  One  Cent.  Makes  ho 


The  engravings 
Did  you 
many 
purifier, 
makes 


colts,  calves,  lambs  and  pigs  grow  very  rapidly  and  only  costs —  - - —  .  .  --  _ 

It  cures  and  prevents  many  diseases.  Always  sold  on  a  guarantee  4®  rff?nd  your  money 
imitations  are  on  the  market.  Our  dc&lcrs  give  tliis  book  fro©  witb  International  St< 


weigh  300  lbs.  at  6  months, 
ever  fails.  Cheap  and  inferior 
ock  Food”  in  pails  or  barrels. 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World. 
Capital  Paid  in,  $300,000.00. 


^INTERNATIONAL  FOOD  CO.  BBSE 


MINNEAPOLIS. 

S.  A. 


We  occupy  IB  floors, size  100x22  feet  each, 
in  addition  tc  our  large.  Printing  Dept. 


We  own  for  our  “International  Stock  Food  Farm”  three  Stallions,  Buttonwood. 2:17,  by  Nutwood  2:18V,  International  Stock 
Food,  by  Hartford  2fflv  afid  Naheola  2:3»X,  by  Lockhart  2:06*.  They  eat  “International  Stock  Food  ”  every  day.  It  saves  gram. 
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MILK  FOR  THE  CHEESE  FACTORY. 

The  following  timely  selection  is  made 
from  the  paper  read  by  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith 
at  the  last  meeting  of  ihe  New  York  State 
Dairymen's  Association: 

Tiik  Successful  Ciieesemaker. — I 
hope  to  see  the  time,  when  every  man 
who  has  to  do  the  manufacturing 
of  milk  into  either  butter  or 
cheese  for  other  people,  will  be 
obliged  to  pass  a  strict  examina¬ 
tion  showing  that  he  has  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  business  properly  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  people  he  is 
wonting  for.  The  successful  cheese- 
maker  must  be  a  man  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  ability;  he  must  not  only  be  able 
to  handle  the  milk  and  the  curd  in  such 
a  way  that  he  gets  tne  most  and  the  best 
cheese  possible  out  of  it,  but  he  must 
also  have  the  tact  to  meet  the  farmers  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  them  good- 
natured,  and  at  the  same  time  have  them 
understand  that  no  milk  will  be  accept¬ 
ed  unless  delivered  in  good  condition, 
and  that  it  is  for  their  interest  that  it 
should  be. 

Undesirable  Milk.— When  the  farmer 
with  three  or  four  large  cans  of  milk  in 
his  wagon  drives  up  to  the  delivery  win¬ 
dow  on  a  hot  July  morning,  and  the  cov¬ 
ers  are  removed,  sometimes  there  is  a 
faint,  sickish,  sweet  smell  comes  up  to 
the  maker’s  nose,  and  he  says  to  the 
farmer,  “Your  milk  is  off  this  morning.” 
Such  oases  make  trouble  unless  the 
maker  understands  the  causes  which 
have  brought  about  the  condition. 
When  the  milk  sours,  that  is  plain  to  see, 
and  the  farmer  understands  What  hap¬ 
pens  when  you  attempt  to  do  anything 
with  it.  Taints  are  different.  Often 
they  are  not  easily  detected,  and  to  a 
person  unaccustomed  to  working  in  the 
milk,  and  seeing  the  result,  they  wou'  . 
not  be  noticed.  For  that  reason  the 
man  at  the  weigh-can  must  be  able  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  farmer  why  it  is  so, 
and  what  the  result  will  be  if  he  takes 
the  milk  into  the  factory  and  tries  to 
make  cheese  of  it,  doing  it  all  in  a  pleas¬ 
ant  way.  A  little  loss  of  temper  and  a 
few  heated  words  often  result  in  ir¬ 
reparable  damage  to  the  factory,  by 
sending  tne  farmer  away  believing  that 
he  has  been  unfairly  dealt  with,  so  he 
goes  to  a  neighboring  factory,  where  the 
maker  uses  more  discretion,  and  every¬ 
thing  goes  smoothly.  If  there  had  been 
a  little  tact  used  in  the  first  place  he 
would  go  away  feeling  that  the  maker 
intended  to  be  honest,  and  was  trying 
to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  The  foregoing  would  apply  to 
the  man  wno  does  not  really  intend  to 
draw  bad  milk  to  tne  factory  or  cream¬ 
ery.  It  is  a  question  of  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  constitutes  bad  milk. 

Careless  Milk  Producers. — Then  we 
have  the  other  man  who  does  not  intend 
to  do  anything  wrong,  for  he  simply 
does  not  think.  When  informed  that  the 
milk  is  not  fit  to  use  he  is  surprised  that 
such  a  thing  is  possible.  He  is  sure  he 
has  not  done  anything,  which  is  usually 
true;  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
give  it  any  attention.  The  general  idea 
with  a  large  class  of  farmers  is  that  if 
they  put  the  milk  in  the  can  and  leave  it 
outside  of  the  building  overnight,  after 
milking  in  the  morning  taking  the  night 
and  morning  milk  to  the  factory,  when  it 
happens  to  be  most  convenient,  only  to 
get  chere  before  whatever  time  the  fac¬ 
tory  man  has  set  for  his  limit,  they  have 
done  all  that  could  possibly  be  asked  of 
uiem.  In  other  words,  they  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  successful  operation 
of  the  factory  furtner  than  to  get  as 
much  milk  as  possible  out  of  the  cows, 
and  get  it  into  the  factory,  no  matter 
how  low  a  per  cent  of  fat  it  contains,  so 
long  as  the  law  does  not  interfere.  So 
long  as  the  milk  is  not  sour,  there  is  no 
possible  reason  in  their  estimation  why 
the  makers  could  not  get  a  large  yield  of 
cheese  of  the  finest  quality,  and  if  he 
does  not,  they  are  the  first  to  enter  com¬ 
plaint.  If  this  class  of  farmers  could  by 
any  possible  means  be  convinced  that  it 


is  impossible  to  make  fancy  cheese  that 
will  hold  its  flavor,  and  please  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  only  when  there  is  clean,  good 
milk  to  work  with,  it  would  work  a 
revolution,  and  the  hard  problems  would 
disappear  very  rapidly.  I  have  not 
found  out  yet  how  they  can  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  use  the  care  and  do  the 
necessary  work  to  accomplish  that  very 
desirable  condition. 

An  Inspection  Law. — If  the  factory 
men  could  do  as  the  condensed  milk 
factory  does,  and  keep  a  man  going  from 
farm  to  farm  seeing  that  everything  is 
kept  in  good  sanitary  condition,  and 
that  no  milk  would  be  received  at  the 
factory  unless  free  from  taint  and  per¬ 
fectly  sound,  it  would  solve  the  whole 
question,  but  the  cheese  business  as  at 
present  managed  will  not  admit  of  any 
such  expense,  because  the  price  obtained 
is  too  low,  as  a  rule,  to  give  the  farmer 
anything  like  a  reasonable  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  pay  the  cost  of  manufacture 
and  i,ue  extra  expense  of  an  inspector. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  have  the  State 
take  it  in  charge,  passing  a  law  making 
it  punishable  by  a  fine  for  any  person  to 
offer  milk  of  bad  quality  to  a  cheese 
factory  or  a  creamery.  Whether  such  a 
law  could  be  enforced  is  a  question 
which  could  be  answered  much  better 
after  a  trial.  One  thing  is  sure;  in 
some  way  the  average  condition  of  the 
milk  delivered  must  be  improved,  as  the 
people  that  are  doing  everything  possi¬ 
ble  to  keep  their  milk  in  firSt-class  con¬ 
dition  will  not  submit  to  the  loss  caused 
by  neglect.  Some  one  may  ask  what 
constitutes  good,  sound  milk?  My  an¬ 
swer  will  be,  milk  from  healthy  cows, 
well  cared  for;  the  stable  where  the 
milsing  is  done  ventilated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  keep  out  all  bad  odors;  the  dust 
and  cobwebs  kept  swept  down  so 
that  there  is  no  collection  of 
bacteria  to  be  sirred  up  at  every 
gust  of  wind,  to  lodge  on  the 
cows,  and  from  there  be  brushed  back 
into  the  milk;  that  the  person  doing 
the  milking  shall  be  cleanly  in  his 
habits  and  in  every  way  avoid  exciting 
the  cows,  and  finally  the  milk  put  in 
clean  utensils  and  cooled  down  to  a 
point  where  the  development  of  unde¬ 
sirable  bacteria  will  be  checked.  I  am 
sure  that  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  in 
this,  and  that  the  man  who  is  looking 
a^er  his  best  interests,  and  has  any  de¬ 
sire  to  do  his  part,  will  see  that  it  is 
properly  done  every  time. 


KAFFIR  CORN  IN  ILLINOIS. 

We  have  been  told  of  the  great  value  of 
Kaffir  corn  as  a  stock  food  in  Kansas. 
The  following  note  from  C.  M.  Saxby,  of 
Freeport,  Ill.,  was  sent  to  a  friend  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  in  Wisconsin.  The  Kaffir  is  be¬ 
ing  tried  this  year  by  many  farmers.  We 
have  planted  over  an  acre  of  it  at  Hope 
Farm.  It  is  yet  a  question  as  to  whether 
it  will  pay  better  than  ordinary  corn. 

There  are  m'any  varieties  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  including  sorghhm.  The  Early  lied 
is  the  only  kind  I  have  planted;  my 
neighbor  has  planted  the  Early  White 
the  past  two  years.  I  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  Kansas  City  seed  house.  I 
have  planted  on  good  ground,  but  think 
poor,  Sandy  soil  would  produce  a  good 
crop.  I  Ithink  dry  seasons  the  better 
for  it;  it  stands  drought  better  than 
corn,  i  consider  one  acre  of  Kaffir  corn 
worth  more  than  three  of  our  common 
corn,  one  year  with  another,  for  farm 
stock  feed.  Secretary  Wilson  sent  me 
two  or  three  Government  bulletins  that 
gave  the  experience  of  different  State 
experimental  stations.  I  learn  by  them 
that  the  seed  is  used  for  flour,  and  is 
said  to  make  excellent  bread.  If  fed  in 
tue  right  quantity,  horses  will  eat  stalks. 
Its  nutritive  value,  compared  with  corn 
fodder,  is  wide.  I  nave  had  no  bad  re¬ 
sults  in  feeding  it  to  horses,  cattle,  and 
hogs.  It  Should  be  fed  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  to  start  with,  l  would  not  expect  it 
to  ripen  in  this  locality  every  year.  It 
stands  a  sharp  frost  much  better  than 
corn.  It  cannot  be  stored  in  bulk;  it 
contains  too  much  saccharine  matter. 


I  shock  one  dozen  bundles  together  on 
the  field,  after  it  has  been  cut  by  a 
corn  harvester  ana  left  lying  on  the 
ground  one  week,  Laking  it  in  to  feed 
as  I  need  it,  only  hauling  enough  to  feed 
three  or  four  days.  Last  Fall,  for  the 
first  time,  I  hauled  and  shocked  a  quan¬ 
tity  near  the  barn,  so  that  I  could  have 
it  in  the  Spring  after  I  required  the  use 
of  the  field,  as  it  spoils  by  reshocking. 
I  have  fed  it  only  from  September  to 
May  up  to  this  time.  I  hope  to  have 
some  this  year  as  late  as  July.  I  like 
drilling;  have  tried  both  ways.  I  have 
a  planter  with  drill  attachment;  I  plant 
it  three  feet  four  inches  between  rows. 
I  do  not  know  of  its  being  used  for 
silage.  It  was  introduced  into  Kansas 
about  10  years  ago,  where  it  is  very 
highly  prized,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
climate,  soil,  etc.,  than  it  is  in  Illinois 
or  Wisconsin,  as  it  does  'best  in  dry,  hot 
seasons  nere.  If  you  expect  to  plant 
Kaffir  corn,  be  sure  to  have  the  best 
seed-bed  you  can;  don’t  plant  until  the 
ground  is  warm,  say  June  1,  as  a  rule, 
and  don’t  plant  seed  too  deep. 

It  is  said  that  an  establishment  for  the 
canning  of  Belgian  hares  is  to  be  erected 
at  Visalia,  Cal. 


aro  the  standard  of  exanUemvvAB  they 

wero  first,  so  hare  HRff 

they  always  been 

kept— hp.tuml  elirnp-  KiflftROi 

sat.  Their  unrivaled  wi 

simplicity,  effleion-  ML 

cy  and  durability, 

make  them  the  only 

separators  which  ■*•« 

can  be  used  success- 

fully  in  the  JjjJR] 


of  farm  Cream  Sep- 

arators.  This  system  (uiu  the  Sharpies 
Separators  arc  putting  dollars  in  place 
of  dimes  Into  the  pockets  of  the  cream¬ 
ery  men  and  dairy  men. 

Send  Tor  Free  Pamphlet  No.  25 


P,  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Cheater,  Pa. 

TIIE  SHARPLES  CO., 

,  *8  So.  Cnnal  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


“  UNCLE  SAM  ”  EVERY  TIME  FOR  GOOD  WORK 

Maple  Bank  Farm,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  May  to,  1900. 

“  Have  used  the  No.  5  U.  S.  Separator  twice  every  clay  for  over  three 
years,  and  during  that  time  it  has  never  missed  a  skimming,  doing  perfect 
work  and  not  a  cent  for  repairs.  We  think  the  U.  S.  far  superior  to  all 
others.  we  have  seen  or  tried.  Uncle  Sam  every  time  for  good  work 
and  simplicity.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  U.  S.  Separator  will  last  a  life¬ 
time  without  very  large  expense,  as  all  the  parts  that  may  wear  can  be  re¬ 
placed  at  a  trifling  cost.  We  find  The  Davis  Swing  Churn  and  Eureka 
Butter  Worker  the  best  of  their  kind.  It  pays  every  time  to  buy  good 
dairy  apparatus,  and  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.  is  the  place  to 
b»y  _  Thomson  Bros. 

Write  for  descriptive  circulars  0/  what  you  want  in  the  Dairy  line. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Get  every  cent’s  worth  of  cream  from  your  milk — every 
cent  of  profit  from  your  cows.  You  can’t  do  it  by  skim¬ 
ming  with  a  cheap  or  old  style  separator.  We  will  prove 
that  you  can  do  it  with  the 


Get 


NATIONAL 

Hand  Separator 


by  sending  you  one  on  ten 
days’ trial,  free.  Gets  all  the 
cream,  produces  better  cream — 
more  butter  ;  saves  time,  makes 
skimming  easy.  Give  it  a  thor¬ 
ough  trial  by  the  side  of  any 
other  separator;  then  if  you’re 
not  satisfied  that  it  runs  easier  and 
does  better  work  at  less  expense, 
ship  it  back — we’ll  pay  the  freight. 
Full  particulars  of  free  trial  offer  on  request. 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  MACHINE  CO., 
Newark,  N. J. 


“ALPHA-DISC” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


The  improved  “Alpha”  disc  or  divided  milk- 
strata  system  is  used  in  the  De  Laval  separators 
only.  Strong  patents  prevent  its  use  in  any 
other  machines.  The  “disc”  system  makes 
the  De  Laval  machines  as  superior  to  other 
separators  as  such  other  separators  are  to 
setting  systems.  It  reduces  necessary  speed 
one-half,  reduces  size  of  revolving  bowl,  saves 
labor  and  power,  enables  simplicity  and  dura¬ 
bility,  skimming  cold  milk,  running  cream  of 
any  desired  thickness,  and  insures  absolute 
thoroughness  of  separation  under  practical 
use  conditions,  which  is  not  possible  with  any 
other  separator  or  creaming  system. 


Send  for  “  20th  Century  ”  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  <fe  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago. 

103  &  105  Mission  St., 

San  Francisco. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

327  Commissioners  St., 

Montreal. 
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Humorous. 


Yes,  “money  talks”— 

No  doubt  of  that— 

But  often  It 
Talks  through  Its  hat. 

—Credit  Lost. 

Mrs.  Youngwife:  “Did  you  ever  try 
any  of  my  biscuits,  judge?”  Judge: 
“No,  I  never  did;  but  I  daresay  they  de¬ 
serve  it!” — Illustrated  Bits. 

“Some  folks,”  said  Uncle  Eben,  “doan’ 
’pear  ter  take  no  pride  in  speakin’  de 
troof  ’ceppin’  when  it  gwine  ter  huhx 
somebody’s  feelin’s.” — Arkansas  Thomas 
Cat. 

He:  “It  is  gentle  woman’s  office  to 
lean.”  She:  “Of  course;  and  it  is  man’s 
office  to  see  that  she  has  something  sub¬ 
stantial  to  lean  against.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

“Let  me  see,”  mused  the  sporting 
editor;  “what  is  an  incubator?”  “An 
incubator,”  replied  the  agricultural 
editor,  “is  an  egg  plant.”— Chicago 
Tribune. 

“Are  you  a  vegetarian?”  “Yes;  by 
proxy.  I  have  always  insisted  that  cow3 
and  other  food  animals  should  be  strict¬ 
ly  limited  to  a  vegetable  diet.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

Advertising  Clerk:  “Your  advertise¬ 
ment  begins:  ‘Wanted,  a  silent  part¬ 
ner.’  Patron:  “Yes,  that’s  it.”  Clerk: 
“Do  you  wish  it  placed  under  ‘Business 
Opportunities’  or  ‘Matrimonial?’  Tid- 
Bits. 

“Phineas,  this  rural  mail  delivery  is 
bound  to  make  trouble.”  “How?” 
“Why,  when  your  city  kin  wants  t’  come 
an’  stay  all  Summer  with  us  we  can’t 
say  we  didn’t  get  th’  letter.” — Chicago 
Record. 

Excited  Lady  (at  the  telephone):  “I 
want  my  husband,  please,  at  once.” 
Voice  (from  the  exchange):  “Number, 
please?”  Excited  Lady  (snappishly): 
“Only  the  fourth,  you  impudent  thing!” 
-Tit-Bits. 

Kansas  Man  (visiting  in  the  East): 
“We  have  lots  of  near  neighbors  now.” 
Friend:  “Why,  I  thought  your  nearest 
neighbor  was  20  miles  away.”  “Yes; ‘but. 
we’ve  had  a  cyclone  since  then.” — Har¬ 
lem  Life. 

Sniff:  ‘Tne  English  keep  getting 
more  eager  than  ever  for  an  alliance 
with  the  United  States.”  Shawe:  “Yes; 
they’re  a  good  deal  like  glue:  they’ve 
got  to  be  in  hot  water  before  they  stick 
to  anyone.” — Puck. 

“Been  gunning?  What  did  you  get?” 
“A  couple  of  ducks.”  “What!  There  are 
no  wild  ducks  around  this  time  o’  year.” 
“I  know.  The  ducks  weren’t  wild,  but 
the  farmer  who  owned  them  was.”  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record. 


IY  DIRECT  FROM  PACTORY,  BEST 

1IXED  PAINTS 

WHOLESALE  PRAOES^livered  FRKE 
Houses.  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  N  A  \  K  ueaiers 
flfs  In  use  5  8  year*.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
nge.  Low  nrices  will  surprise  you.  Write  ley 

(V,  INGERSOLL,  ‘446  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 


make 

i  25  l’KR  CENT 
Commission 
by  getti  ng  orders  for  ourTeas,  Coffees, 
Extracts,  Spices  and  Baking- 
Powder.  Special  PRESENTS  or 
Checks.  Freight  paid. 

New  terms  free. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  P.O.  Box  290. 


The  Best 


Farm 

_ - _ Power 

or  all  purposes  is  an  Upright  or  Horizontal  combiner 
Engine  and  Roller  such  as  we  show  here, 
t  is  of  special  value  in  cutting  and  grind* 
n  g  feed,  shelling  corn, 
hreshing,  pumping  water,  —  "" 

epuratint:  creuin>  sawing 
food,  «fcc.t  Ac. 


Leffel 
Engines 


represent  unusual  merit  In  do-.  -  .  v-- 

sign,  material  and  construction.  Quick  steamers, 
economical  of  fuel  and  safe.  We  make  them  from 
3  Horse  Power  UP.  Prices  very  low  quality  con- 
gidered.  Special  Engine  Book  mailed  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 

Box  60.  Springfield  Ohio . 


The  WONDER 

Potato  Digger 


Sent  on  trial, 

to  be  returned  at  - -jar 

our  expense  i f  yssfj 

not  satisfactory. 

Are  you  inter-  ]§Mip| 

you’re  a  potato 
grower,  write  us 
anyway.  ~ 

THE  YORK  DIGGER  CO.,  YORK,  PA 


Short  WaterSupply 

MEANS  ACTUAL  LOSS  TO  THE  FARMER  AND  STOCKMAN. 

It  is  economy  to  linvc  an  ample  supply  and  have  It  always 
Live  Stock  will  live  longer  without  food  than  without  water* 
Cows  shrink  more  in  milk  from  insufficient  “nnqor  |J»>  T1UV 
water  than  from  lack  of  food.  The  remedy  is  a  UUOnLn  I 

— .  of  the  proper  size.  It  does  not.  leak,  rot  or  fall  to  pieces.  Ismade 

i  of  best  galvanized  steel.  Thoroughly  riveted  together;  re-inforced  with  strips  of  iron  on  both  sides  of  seams 
I  riveted  through  and  through  ;  iron  t>ound  top  and  bottom  and  riveted  to  angles.  A  better  tank  "" **!••  lreC-  ( 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  &.  MACHINE  CO.,  27  Purl  Street,  COSHEN.  ■NpiANA. 


For  20  years  the  acknowledged  leading 
BEAN  HARVESTER 
of  the  world.  Catalogue  and  price  on  application. 
LE  BOY  PLOW  CO.,  Successors  to  F.  W.  Miller 
Mfg.  Co..  61  Lake  St.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


having  a  large  feed  opening.  This  makes  them  correspondingly 
tast  halers.  They  are  made  in  38  styles  and  sizes  for  either  horse 
or  steam  power.  They  are  thus  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
i  ndivMual  farmer  or  the  man  who  makes  baling  a  business. 
Made  entirely  of  steel,  they  combine  in  ahigh  degree,  lightness, 
strength,  durability  and  general  efficiency.  Bales  are  compact 
and  even  sized — pack  to  good  advantage  in  cars,  saving  freight. 
We  mull  large  illustrated  catalogue  free* 

coLUNjnjLov^o^n^ 


Presses 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

Best  and  cheapest 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 


M  uter  Street, 


SYRACUSE,  N.  v. 


IT  CUTS  AND  SHREOS 

all  kinds  of  green  and 
dry  fodder  and  delivers 
_  t  any  height  or  distance 
through  a  Pneumatic  Tube. 
Largest  capacity  known.  Made 
in  3  bandy  sizes.  Cuts  %  in.  up. 

Our  “Leader”  is  like  it  but 
does  not  use  Pneumatic  Tube.  8 
sizes.  Runs  at  low  Bpeed — any 
power  will  operate  it. 


Everybody  knows  'his  old  reliable 

DICK  CUTTER.  —  -  , 

The  Original  splitter  and  cutter— it  still  leads 
all  others  Makes  the  finest  ensilage  and  dry 
feed.  Made  in  sires  to  euit  everybody’s  needs., 

Carriers  of  any  length.  Runs  easy  by  any 
kind  of  power.  Don't  buy  a  cutter  of  any 
kind  until  yon  send  for  our  free  circulars  of, 

“Hlizrard,”  “Leader”  and  “Dick.” 

DICK’S  AC.’I,  WORKS.  Box  69.  Canton.  Ohio. 


Stack  Covere 

nade  of  waterproof  and  plain  canvas.  Also, 
lovers  for  Farm  Implements,  Wagons,  HAY 
DAPS,  Tents,  etc.  Send  for  Hay  Pamphlet  and 
Pricelist.  HENRY  DERBY, 


FARMER’S  FRIEND  GANG  PLOW 


THE  ORIGINAL  MAKE. 
All  others  are  copiss 


We  now  sell  direct  to  the 
farmer.  This  gang  will  do 
all  kinds  of  plowing.  Five 
acres  per  day.  Write  for 
prices  and  descrip¬ 
tive  circular. 


A  Iso  Special 
Gangs  for  Or¬ 
chard  and  Vine¬ 
yard  work.  See 
circular  for  de¬ 
scription. 


H.  B.  MILMiNE  &  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


GEM  -SaBaler 


Warranted  the  lightest,  strong- 

est  cheapest  A  fastest  Full  V_liGf CircleBalerinthe 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  balelOto  15  tons  of  hay 
a  dav.  Writo  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


UfIBCC  DAUfCDC  thrashers 
nUnoC  rllVV klfdj  and  cleaners 


One  <fc  two- horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  P||TTppO 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  1  ■  *-110 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  A6R'LWORKS,PoHstown,Pa 


F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y 


PCEBNER’S 


Patent 
Level  Trend 
with  Speed  Regulator. 
For  1,  2  and  3  horses. 


Horse  Power 


TLE  CIANT  Threshing  Machine 

sshes  grain,  rice,  flax,  millet  and  grass  seed.  Fully 
ranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  F eed  Grinders. 


Sweep  Powers,  Corn  Shellers, 

Bakes,  Cultivators,  Saws,  Engines— 3  to  2o  H.  P.,  mounted  or 

stationary.  The  Mea^inger  Mfg.  Co.,  Taturny,  P* 


SEPARATORS  and  POWERS 


for  1, 2  and  3  horses,  with  governor;  level 
or  even  tread.  Catalogue  free. 


Clark's  /  California 


J.  H.  HALE.  Glastonbury.  Conn.,  the  “Orchard 
King,”  uses  the  Clark  CUTAWAYS  by  the  car  load. 
He  says  :  “  You  know  we  have  used  the  Cutaways  in 
all  their  varied  forms  for  11  years.  We  find  that  the 
Clark's  Reversible  Harrow  and  California  Orchard 
Plows  beat  the  world  in  an  <  rchard.  Every  orchard- 
lst  in  America  should  have  them. 

MORTIMER  WHITEHEAD.  Middlebush,  N.  J„ 
says:  “Have  used  your  Cutaways  for  years.  It  1 
could  not  get  another  would  not  take  $1C0  for  the 
California  Orchard  Plow.'' 

A.  W.  STANTON.  Roseburg,  Ore.,  says  :  “Your  Cali¬ 
fornia  <  utaway  Orchard  Plow  produces  every  result 
desired  for  orchard  work.  It  is  equally  good  as  a  plow 
or  barrow. 

WILLIAM  MILLER.  Gypsum,  O.,  said  this  morn 
ing  :  “  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  California  Revers 
ible  Orchard  Plow.  Bend  me  two  more  quick.” 

Tens-of-Thousands  give  the  same  testimony. 

The  Cutaways  Harrow  Co  make  all  kinds  of  orchard 
machinery.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices  to  Hig 
ganum,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under- 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

1  SUCCESS!^  j 
I  Potato  Harvester: 

X  A  practical,  perfect  working  po-  X 

♦  tato  digger  at  a  price  that  every  ♦ 

X  farmer  who  grows  three  acres  of  + 
\  potatoes  can  afford  to  pay.  X 

Every  potato  ♦ 
grower  in  the  ♦ 
United  States  + 
should  w  r  i  t  e  X 
for  full  deserip-  ♦ 
tion  and  price.  4 

♦  D.  Y.  HALL0CK  &  SONS,  Box  805,  York,  Pa.  ♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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3  STRANGE  SIGHTS  AROUND  NEW  YORK. 

HOW  THE  FOREIGN  ELEMENT  LIVES.  0 

Outdoor  Markets  and  What  We  See  There. 

ITALIANS  AND  CHINESE.— In  a  walk  of  10  min¬ 
utes  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  office  one  can  get  into  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  city  so  completely  foreign  that  he  might 
think  he  had  been  scooped  up  by  a  cyclone  and 
landed  in  Italy  or  China.  It  is  surprising  how  such 
a  mass  of  foreigners  can  settle  in  a  strange  land 
under  entirely  new  conditions,  and  yet  retain  nearly 
all  of  their  own  peculiar  customs  of  living.  While 
many  Italians  are  hard  workers,  laboring  during  the 
day  on  the  streets  or  in  sewers,  some  prefer  to  sell 
peanuts  or  keep  fruit  stands,  and  others,  apparently, 
have  plenty  of  time  for  doing  nothing.  However,  but 
few  idle  Chinamen  are  seen  except  on  Sunday.  If  they 
loaf  around  during  the  week,  it  is  done  inside.  They 
are  usually  hustling  along  the  sideiwialks  or  hard  at 
work  in  a  laundry,  which  occupation  they  take  to  as 
naturally  as  a  squirrel  climbs  a  tree.  So  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  industry  is  a  characteristic  of  this 
race,  and  an  element  of  strength  that  may  account, 
in  part,  for  their  holding  together  as  a  people  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  numbering  at  present  not  far  from 
one-third  of  the  world’s  population,  while  other  na¬ 
tions,  like  Greece  and  Rome,  which  led  them  in 
learning  and  progress,  have  decayed.  An  ambition 
to  work  may  be  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another,  and  is  an  inheritance  not  to  be  despised. 
Some  people  are  now  talking  flippantly  about  the 
cutting  up  and  distribution  of  China  by  the  Powers,  as 
though  it  were  as  easy  a  job  as  for  a  country  boy  to 
get  away  with  a  pumpkin  pie,  apparently  forgetting 
that,  though  backward,  the  Chinese  cannot  be  a 
weak  race,  or  through  their  weakness  they  would 
have  ceased  to  be  as  a  nation  long  ago.  Weak  people 
cannot  hold  their  greedy  neighbors  at  arms’  length 
for  generations.  When  at  work,  the  Chinaman  does 
not  look  like  a  sport,  and  few  would  suspect  him  of 
joking  or  gambling,  but  a  trip  through  Mott,  Pell 
and  Doyer  streets  on  Sunday  afternoon  will  open 
one’s  eyes.  The  streets  are  full  of  Chinese,  laughing, 
talking  and  having  the  biggest  kind  of  a  time,  while 
inside  they  are  smoking  and  gambling.  On  the  sides 
of  buildings  are  bulletins  of  red  paper  covered  with 
strange  letters,  probably  giving  the  news  of  the  day 
and  various  announcements.  This  section  of  New 
York  is  a  sort  of  Sunday  magnetic  pole  for  them. 
From  all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs  they  drift  in 
here.  A  few  Chinese  children  are  seen — lively  little 
chaps,  dressed  in  bright  colors,  full  of  laughter  and 
chatter. 

SCENES  IN  LITTLE  ITALY. — Fig  143  is  a  typical 
scene  on  Mulberry  Street,  an  Italian  quarter,  in  early 
Spring.  The  women  nearly  always  go  bareheaded. 


The  picture  shows  the  large  figures  on  the  clothing. 
The  blankets  worn  around  the  shoulders,  and  the 
handkerchiefs  tied  over  their  heads  in  extremely  cold 
weather,  are  gorgeous  mixtures  of  red,  yellow  and 
purple.  The  push  cart  on  the  left  has  an  assortment 
of  dry  goods,  as  great  as  that  carried  by  some  coun¬ 
try  stores.  I  have  seen  these  carts  with  as  many  as 
100  bolts  of  calico  or  other  cheap  cloth.  The  seller 
measures  them  off  with  a  yardstick,  and  is  his  own 
clerk,  cashier  and  porter.  Crockery,  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  tinware,  clothing,  food  of  all  sorts,  and  none 
of  it  remarkably  clean;  in  fact,  nearly  everything  is 
sold  from  stands  or  carts  on  the  streets.  There  are 
odd-shaped  loaves  of  bread  that  look  as  though  they 
might  have  been  chopped  out  of  a  chunk  of  dough 
by  a  streak  of  lightning,  and  cakes,  crackers  and 
pretzels  ditto;  washtubs  and  dishpans  half  full  of 
boiled  corn  or  large  beans,  covered  with  water  and 
sold  at  so  much  a  measure;  fresh  fish  with  which  the 
flies  are  unduly  familiar;  dried  -salt  meat  and  fish  that 
look  brown  and  old  enough  to  have  been  some  of 
Noah’s  pickling;  lemonade  in  open  tin  pails  or  wash 
tubs;  watermelons  and  pineapples  cut  into  penny 
slices;  cheeses  of  various  colors  stuffed  in  cases  like 
sausages;  and  all  this  right  on  the  street,  where  it  is 
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peppered  with  dirt  raised  by  the  wind  and  street 
sweepers.  Probably  most  of  this  food  would  be 
wholesome  minus  the  dirt,  but  it  is  not  inviting  to  a 
stranger.  Yet  these  people  seem  to  thrive  in  the 
midst  of  it  all.  Crowded  as  they  are,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  keep  clean,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  would  if  they  had  a  chance.  Soap  is  not  on 
their  bill  of  fare.  They  may  have  it  for  sale  some¬ 
where,  but  it  is  not  in  sight.  There  is  no  demand  for 
books.  I  saw  some  cheap-looking  novels  on  a  cart, 
but  no  attention  was  paid  to  them,  and  the  owner 
left  the  cart  by  the  sidewalk  uncared  for,  evidently 
thinking  that  his  goods  were  not  worth  stealing. 

OUTDOOR  LIFE. — Some  of  these  people  would  take 
the  first  premium  for  laziness.  It  is  nothing  unusual 
to  see  one  sitting  by  his  stand  sound  asleep,  so  that 
a  would-be  customer  has  to  wake  him  up.  The  City 
has  done  something  for  their  comfort  by  making  a 
park  at  Mulberry  Bend,  where  thousands  may  get  a 
little  air.  In  extremely  hot  weather  they  spend  most 
of  their  time  out  of  doors,  as  the  houses  are  suffo¬ 
cating,  and  the  craze  is  for  something  cool.  A  bell 
jingles,  and  along  comes  the  ice  cream  man.  A  child 
runs  to  the  cart,  gives  the  man  a  penny,  gets  a  small 
spoonful  of  cream  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  goes  away 
licking  it.  It  is  a  mystery  where  the  children  get 
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their  pennies.  There  goes  an  ice  cart.  A  crowd  of 
little  ones  run  after  it  to  pick  up  any  loose  pieces 
which  may  be  dropped,  and  one  comes  back  with  a 
chunk  in  his  hand,  and  half  a  dozen  others  trying  to 
get  a  bite,  apparently  thinking  it  the  most  desirable 
thing  on  earth.  These  foreigners  pay  no  attention 
to  strangers.  The  women  sit  in  the  doorways,  some 
doing  fine  crocheting  or  needlework.  A  man  may 
walk  along  the  street,  mixing  with  the  crowds,  dodg¬ 
ing  here  and  there  to  avoid  stepping  on  the  small 
children,  who  seem  to  be  everywhere;  yet  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  do  not  even  glance  at  him  unless  he 
shows  signs  of  wanting  to  buy  something. 

HOW  GARBAGE  IS  HANDLED— One  of  the  Street 
Cleaning  Department  carts  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  146. 
The  loads  picked  up  around  the  markets  contain 
quantities  of  rotten  fruits,  and  are  usually  topped  off 
with  an  old  barrel  or  two,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  This 
garbage  is  put  on  scows,  towed  out  to  sea  some  dis¬ 
tance,  and  there  dumped.  Some  works  back  to  shore, 
and  is  a  nuisance  at  the  bathing  beaches  along  Rock- 
away  and  Coney  Island.  Part  of  this,  especially  the 
street  sweepings,  would  be  valuable  as  fertilizer,  if  it 
could  be  kept  separate  from  the  other  rubbish.  Some 
of  the  left-over  stuff  of  hotels  and  restaurants  is  used 
by  hog  raisers  on  the  Jersey  lowlands.  They  gather 
it  up  toward  night  in  wagons  boarded  up  on  all  sides, 
as  the  law  compels  them,  yet  the  odor  oozes  through 
the  cracks,  and  one  whiff  is  enough  to  make  a  person 
decide  in  favor  of  other  meat  than  garbage-fed  pork. 

ODD-LOOKING  LOADS. — The  camera  caught  a 
truckload  of  wheelbarrows,  as  shown  in  Fig.  145. 
Some  of  the  most  peculiar  sights  are  the  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  articles  usually  seen  only  in  small  bulk.  For 
instance,  a  load  10  feet  high  of  wooden  pails,  clothes 
baskets,  or  round  paper  hat-boxes;  the  time-table 
supply  wagon,  with  bushels  of  railroad  and  steam¬ 
boat  time-tables  for  distribution  at  the  hotels  and 
railroad  offices;  or  90  bushels  of  peanuts  on  a  one- 
horse  truck.  A  man  with  a  large  hand  cart  on  which 
were  piled  50  empty  boxes  done  up  in  bundles  of  five 
each,  tried  to  cross  Broadway  at  Duane  Street.  The 
north  wind  was  blowing,  and  Broadway,  running 
north  and  south,  had  the  full  force,  while  on  Duane,  a 
cross  street,  it  was  comparatively  still,  so  that  the 
hat-box  man  was  not  on  Ms  guard  for  the  gale  which 
struck  him  the  instant  he  turned  the  corner.  Away 
went  some  of  the  boxes.  He  chased  them,  but  had 
not  gone  far  before  the  others  were  sailing  through 
the  air,  light  as  feathers.  The  bundles  broke,  and 
for  a  short  time  ruined  hat  boxes  were  trumps  in 
that  part  of  the  city.  The  picture.  Fig.  144,  shows  the 
hind  end  of  a  wagon  loaded  with  live  poultry  in  West 
Washington  Market.  These  crates  are  piled  up  some¬ 
times  seven  high,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  fowls 
are  sticking  out  their  heads  between  the  slats  wher¬ 
ever  they  can.  A  rooster  in  the  top  crate,  by  elbow- 
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ing  his  neighbors,  manages  to  get  room  enough  to 
give  a  final  crow. 

VARIOUS  PACKAGES. — The  barrel  is  the  great 
package  for  apples,  potatoes,  etc.  It  is  convenient  to 
handle,  strong  enough  to  stand  hard  usage,  and  can 
be  packed  more  tightly  than  a  box  or  crate,  thus 
lessening  the  danger  of  damage  by  shaking.  Venti¬ 
lated  barrels  are  used  for  produce  that  need's  air. 
Some  are  ordinary  barrels  with  holes  cut  in  the  edges 
of  the  staves  around  the  center.  Another  form  is 
made  with  thin  staves  crossing  each  other  in  a  bias 
fashion,  shown  in  Fig.  142.  One  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  packages  is  the  basket  shaped  like  an  inverted 
bell.  The  most  common  form  is  the  peach  basket, 
but  for  shipping  lettuce  and  other  vegetables  from 
the  South,  larger  ones  of  this  form  are  used,  some 
holding  half  a  barrel.  This  package  differs  from  the 
box  or  crate  in  showing  a  large  part  of  the  contents, 
while  the  package  itself  is  not  conspicuous. 

w.  W.  II. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  PERMANENT  PASTURES. 

What  is  the  best  combination  of  seeds  for  a  per¬ 
manent  pasture?  Is  it  not  best  to  sow  the  seed 
alone  rather  than  with  some  grain  crop?  Should  we 
sow  in  Fall  or  in  Spring? 

There  is  not,  on  the  whole,  very  much  artificial  pas¬ 
ture  in  this  State.  Certainly  if  such  a  pasture  is  to  be 
made  I  should  prefer  to  sow  the  grass  seed  either 
alone  or  in  a  crop  of  standing  corn.  If  the  land  to  be 
made  into  pasture  should  be  susceptible  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  I  should  regard  as  the  very  best  way  to  put  it 
into  corn  for  the  silo,  and  then  at  the  time  of  the  last 
cultivation  to  sow  the  grass  seeds.  The  culture 
should,  of  course,  be  level.  Seeding  in  corn  for 
meadows  is  the  almost  universal  method  in  this  part 
of  the  State,  and  it  gives  better  results  than  any  other 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  corn  shades  without 
crowding,  and  is  removed  in  season  to  give  the  grass 
plenty  of  time  to  thicken  and  harden  before  Winter. 
The  seed  is  generally  sown  here  about  the  last  of  July. 
It  should  be  sown  before  the  corn  is  so  tall  that  the 
hand  cannot  be  swung  over  it.  A  little  more  seed 
than  usual  should  be  used.  Sown  on  the  freshly-cul¬ 
tivated  soil,  if  there  is  the  usual  dog-day  weather, 
with  occasional  heavy  showers,  the  seed  starts  with¬ 
out  covering.  I  have  seen  it  up  within  48  hours  after 
sowing.  If  the  pasture  is  not  sufficiently  cleared  to 
allow  plowing,  then  I  should  bring  the  soil  into  the 
best  possible  condition  of  pulverization,  and  sow  at 
the  time  above  indicated  alone.  For  pasture  I  should 
use  about  the  following  mixture:  Kentucky  Blue 
grass,  12  pounds;  Orchard  grass,  eight  pounds;  Tall 
Oat  grass,  five  pounds;  Meadow  fescue,  six  pounds; 
Red-top,  four  pounds.  If  sown  alone  perhaps  Italian 
Rye  grass,  four  pounds;  White  clover,  six  pounds. 
After  a  few  years  I  should  expect  the  sod  to  consist 
chiefly  of  the  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  the  Meadow  fescue 
and  the  White  clover.  I  might  vary  the  proportions 
of  the  different  grasses  to  suit  different  moisture  con¬ 
ditions,  but  the  mixture  as  I  have  designated  is  se¬ 
lected  with  reference  to  what  would  be  called  good, 
fairly  retentive  grass  land.  For  lighter  and  drier 
soils  some  of  the  smaller  fescues,  such  as  the  Red 
fescue,  Hard  fescue  and  Sheep’s  fescue  might  be  used 
with  less  of  Orchard  grass  and  Tall  oat  grass.  For 
moist  soils  I  should  be  inclined  to  add,  perhaps,  a 
little  Tall  fescue  and  a  little  Fowl  meadow. 

Mass.  Exp.  Station.  wm.  r.  bkooks. 

Where  I  am  located,  on  the  watershed  of  northern 
Ohio,  back  25  miles  from  Lake  Erie  and  650  feet  above 
it,  Blue  grass  is  the  natural  pasture,  and  self  seeding, 
and  here  on  the  drift-glaciated  clay  land,  holds  its 
own  with  wonderful  vitality  and  tenacity.  My  pas¬ 
tures,  now  in  grass  for  over  85  years,  never  plowed,  or 
seeded;  they  are  almost  unbroken  acres  of  Blue-grass 
sward.  A  wood  lot  recently  cleared  came  into  Blue 
grass  without  any  seeding.  All  that  we  do  is  to  keep 
the  brush  cut,  and  let  the  stock  do  the  rest.  If  this 
sod  is  plowed  it  is  hard  to  reseed  it  and  have  it  hold 
for  any  length  of  time,  so  that  in  this  section  the  old 
original  pastures  are  left  undisturbed  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  if  once  plowed  have  to  be  put  in  rotation. 
Clover  and  a  little  Timothy  is  used,  and  pastured  one 
season,  and  then  put  to  corn.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
seed  to  a  permanent  pasture  here  when  once  the  orig¬ 
inal  sod  is  broken,  and  I  know  of  no  one  who,  by  any 
combination  of  seeds  or  practice,  has  regained  any¬ 
thing  like  the  lasting  qualities  of  the  original  sod  that 
formed  in  the  stump  lot  years  ago.  joiin  gould. 

Ohio. 

I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Clark  method, 
thoroughly  preparing  the  ground  and  seeding  in 
latter  part  of  August  or  early  in  September,  without 
grain,  as  he  does  for  hay,  using  such  grasses  as  best 
suit  the  locality.  For  pasture,  I  consider  that  we 
should  sow  some  seed  on  the  old  sod  each  year. 

Pennsylvania.  R.  f,  shannon. 


A  Friend  of  Clover  and  Blue  Grass. 

In  this  section  of  the  country  the  variety  of  grasses 
used  for  pasture  and  meadow  is  very  limited,  espec¬ 
ially  when  the  farmer  grows  meadow  for  market.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact,  that  Timothy  sells  best  of  all 
on  the  market,  and  must  be  pure,  that  is,  not  mixed 
with  clover  or  other  grasses.  Still,  all  farmers  should 
not  be  governed  by  this,  as  many  do  not  sell  hay  off 
the  farm.  My  own  experience  is  in  the  line  mainly 
of  other  farmers  in  this  section.  Where  all  the  farm 
can  be  used  for  grain  crops,  a  longer  or  shorter  rota¬ 
tion  is  in  use.  To  sow  grass  alone  to  start  a  meadow 
or  pasture  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  extravagant 
plan,  in  that  it  involved  the  loss  of  the  small  grain 
generally  used  as  a  shelter  crop.  I  am  satisfied  that 
if  farmers  thought  it  would  pay  to  start  a  meadow  or 
pasture  without  the  small  grain  crop  as  a  shelter, 
many  of  them  would  be  glad  to  drop  wheat  growing. 
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Many,  this  year,  will  be  brought  to  an  unwilling  trial 
of  the  matter,  as  the  wheat  is  so  near  a  failure  that 
the  binders  will  not  be  taken  from  shelter. 

Here  wheat,  in  the  main,  follows  corn.  Timothy  is 
mostly  sown  at  the  time  of  wheat  sowing,  following 
with  clover  in  the  Spring.  Very  few  use  clover  alone, 
consequently,  very  few  follow  a  three-year  rotation. 
As  a  rule,  not  more  than  two  cuttings  of  hay  are 
taken;  the  first  will  be  mixed  with  clover,  or  nearly 
all  clover;  the  second,  nearly  pure  Timothy,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  clover  having  disappeared.  Very  often 
pasturing  follows,  till  the  Timothy  fails  to  yield  prof¬ 
itable  pasture,  when  the  land  goes  again  to  the  plow. 
I  would  change  this  by  plowing  the  Timothy  sod 
while  still  strong,  and  if  I  desired  mixed  hay,  would 
use  Mammoth  clover  or  Alsike,  instead  of  Medium.  If 
sowing  for  pasture,  would  sow  a  mixture  of  Medium, 
Alsike  and  White  clover,  with  Timothy,  and  while 
Blue  grass  is  indigenous  here,  I  would  also,  to  hasten 
the  catch,  sow  liberally  of  the  seed.  The  Medium 
clover  would  fail  first,  Timothy  next,  Alsike  third, 
while  the  White  clover  will  remain  as  long  as  the 
land  is  left  unplowed.  On  this  farm  I  have  19  acres 
of  permanent  Blue-grass  pasture.  This  will  be  in¬ 
creased  to  30  acres,  which  will  make  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  farm  in  Blue  grass.  White  clover  makes 
a  very  strong  showing  every  second  or  third  year.  I 
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am  not  sure  but  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  scarify 
the  sod  in  some  way,  and  sow  common  Red  clover 
every  fourth  year.  The  expectation  is  that  this  per¬ 
manent  pasture  will  improve  with  age.  The  stock 
that  range  over  it  will  often  be  fed  grain  and  the  mill 
by-products,  and  besides  this,  an  occasional  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  barnyard  manure.  The  permanent  pasture  I 
now  have  came  in  naturally  after  Timothy  and  Red 
clover.  That  to  be  added  has  been  in  a  three-year 
rotation  for  15  years.  Will  endeavor  to  hasten  the 
setting  of  the  Blue-grass  sod  by  sowing  the  seed 
gathered  on  the  farm  along  the  fence  rows  of  the 
cultivated  fields,  and  expect  the  Blue  grass  to  make 
a  strong  showing  the  third  year  after  sowing.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  strong  tufts  that  appear  in  the  fields 
•worked  in  a  three-year  rotation,  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  this  expectation. 

The  only  hay  crop  harvested  on  the  farm  for  many 
years  has  been  pure  Medium  clover,  and  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  feed  it  out  on  the  farm,  as  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  selling  hay  off  the  farm.  In  some  sections, 


and  on  some  soils,  Red-top  and  Orchard  grass  can  be 
profitably  added  to  those  already  named.  Costly  mix¬ 
tures  advertised  by  seedsmen  do  not  meet  with  favor 
on  their  cost;  when  used  in  a  short  rotation  this  cost 
debars  them  as  a  profitable  investment,  and  more 
than  this,  they  are  to  be  shunned  on  account  of  their 
impurity.  In  nearly  every  instance  too  much  is  ex¬ 
pected  from  meadows  and  pastures  grown  in  crop  ro¬ 
tation  in  comparison  with  expense  put  on  them. 
They  are  expected  to  rest  and  renovate  the  land.  Still 
they  get  the  least  attention,  and  receive  the  hardest 
treatment  of  any  crop  grown  on  the  land.  The  land  is 
given  to  them  after  being  partially  exhausted  by  other 
crops.  The  other  crops  are  manured  and  petted,  the 
clover  and  meadow  crops  take  the  leavings,  the 
scraps,  if  you  please,  that  fall  from  the  owner’s  hand, 
and  are  expected  to  give  good  .crops  and  prepare  the 
land  for  good  grain  crops.  I  regard  clover  and  the 
grass  crops  as  the  foundation,  and  pet  and  coddle 
them  there  by  reversing  the  usual  order.  Now  I  am 
hauling  barnyard  manure,  and  scattering  it  in 
Medium  Red  clover  two  feet  high.  The  returns  are 
coming  in  as  I  have  hoped  they  would,  proving  that  I 
am  correct  in  the  matter.  This  treatment  given  to 
permanent  pasture  will  make  it  better  every  year. 
Given  to  the  meadow  and  pasture  used  in  rotation, 
will  give  each  succeeding  year  heavier  meadows, 
stronger  pastures,  increase  the  volume  of  manure 
made  thereby,  in  turn  enabling  me  to  do  better  by 
the  pastures  and  meadows.  Properly  managed,  it  is 
a  progressive,  interesting  and  profitable  work  in  every 
respect.  joun  m.  jamison. 

Ohio. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  LARGE  APPLE  TREES. 

We  have  often  been  told  that  organic  nitrogen,  such 
as  is  found  in  manure,  bone,  or  tankage,  is  soluble 
enough  to  make  a  good  growth  of  tree.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Experiment  Station,  however,  has  found  by 
experiment  that  nitrate  of  soda  gives  finer  results 
when  applied  to  apple  trees.  Prof.  Maynard  says  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  apple  trees  in  Massachusetts 
do  not  make  enough  growth  to  produce  fruit  of  large 
size  and  fine  quality.  He  says  that  probably  nine- 
tenths  of  these  trees  grow  in  land  from  which  a  crop 
of  grass  or  hay  is  expected  in  addition  to  the  fruit, 
and  little  or  no  fertilizing  material  is  applied.  In  his 
experiments  better  results  were  obtained  where  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  was  used  than  from  other  forms  of 
nitrogen.  This  may  be  because  the  nitrogen,  being 
quickly  soluble,  washes  down  below  the  roots  of  the 
grass,  and  immediately  benefits  the  trees,  while  fish, 
bone  or  manure  is  used  up  by  the  grass,  so  that  little 
of  it  gets  to  the  tree.  Prof.  Maynard,  after  long  ex¬ 
perimenting,  advises  farmers  to  use  for  apple  trees 
in  grass,  the  following:  Nitrate  of  soda,  one  to  five 
pounds;  sulphate  of  potash,  one  to  five  pounds;  S.  C. 
rock  or  floats,  four  to  10  pounds.  This  is  the  dressing 
for  one  tree,  the  quantity  varying  according  to  the 
size  of  the  trees  and  crop  of  fruit.  He  says  that 
enough  fertilizer  should  be  put  on  each  year  to  pro¬ 
duce  on  fruiting  trees  a  growth  of  from  six  inches  to 
one  foot  of  firm,  well-matured  wood  at  the  ends  of 
most  branches. 

IMPROVING  THE  DESERT  LANDS. 

The  Agricultural  Department  has  issued  an  inter¬ 
esting  pamphlet  describing  some  experiments  with 
forage  crops  and  ranch  improvement  in  Texas.  The 
idea  has  been  to  try  to  improve  the  pasturage  on 
some  of  the  wild  Texan  plains,  and  some  interesting 
work  has  been  done  there.  The  rain  crop  is  very 
light  in  that  part  of  the  country.  In  one  case  a  disk 
harrow  was  used  to  tear  up  the  sod  as  thoroughly  as 
possible.  The  theory  was  that  if  they  could  cut  the 
surface  as  deeply  as  possible  with  the  harrows,  the 
grass  roots  in  the  ground  would  have  a  better  chance 
to  develop.  It  was  expected  that  the  runners  from 
the  grasses  would  take  root  in  the  soft  ground,  and 
the  rains  would  sink  into  the  soil  instead  of  running 
away.  The  results  show  that  this  idea  was  correct, 
and  it  seems  to  be  settled  that  it  will  pay  farmers  and 
stockmen  in  those  dry  districts  to  cultivate  their  pas¬ 
tures  with  disk  and  straight-tooth  harrows.  To  work  up 
the  ground  really  seems  to  give  the  grass  a  new  lease 
of  life.  Another  singular  way  of  improving  the 
ground  is  a  system  of  wide  traps  or  furrows  to  catch 
the  seeds  blown  by  the  wind.  The  prevailing  winds 
in  central  Texas  are  from  the  south.  Many  of  the 
grass  seeds,  as  they  fall  to  the  ground,  are  blown 
away,  except  on  land  that  has  been  cultivated  or  fur¬ 
rowed.  A  plan  to  save  these  seeds  was  carried  out  by 
plowing  the  furrows  every  12  feet,  running  them  from 
east  to  west,  the  idea  being  that  the  seeds  falling  to 
the  ground  would  be  caught  in  these  furrows  and 
saved,  and  also  that  storm  water,  Instead  of  running 
away,  would  be  caught  in  the  furrows  and  sink  into 
tne  soil.  This  also  proved  to  be  true.  Many  seeds 
were  caught  that  would  otherwise  have  blown  off,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  surface  irrigation  was  excel¬ 
lent,  giving  greener  grass  and  more  of  it. 
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NEW  METHODS  OF  CUTTING  FODDER. 

The  “ Blizzard"  or  Tearing  System. 

We  have  heard  questions  about,  the  Blizzard  fodder  cut¬ 
ters.  How  do  they  operate?  Will  they  work  satisfac¬ 
torily  with  a  two  or  four-horse  tread  power?  The  fol¬ 
lowing  description  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Welles  will  answer  these 
questions: 

The  main  frame  or  case  of  the  machine,  in  some 
respects,  resem’bles  a  foundry  blast-blower,  with  the 
cutting  apparatus  inside  of  it.  The  hollow  case — 
which  encloses  the  fly-wheel,  knives,  shredder  bars 
and  fans — is  all  cast  in  one  piece  and  provided  with 
suitable  openings  for  adjusting  knives,  shredder  bars 
and  fan  flights.  These  openings  have  convenient 
plates  for  closing  same.  The  cast  case  to  machine 
numbered  L  14  is  46  inches  in  diameter  and  10  inches 
in  thickness,  outside  measure.  It  has  wood  sills  and 
forms  the  frame  of  the  machine.  The  feed-works  and 
box  are  attached  to  it.  At  the  left  edge  or  rim  of  the 
case  is  an  opening  for  the  cast-iron  pipe  outlet,  and 
three  plates  in  addition,  to  admit  of  the  pneumatic 
conveyor  being  set  up  or  down  at  four  different  an¬ 
gles,  from  40  to  90  degrees,  to  allow  the  pipe  being 
adjusted  to  varying  positions.  The  fly-wheel  is  a 
solid  disk  or  plate  wheel,  so  arranged  that  the  two 
straight-edged  17%-inch  knives  alone,  or  knives  and 
two  shredder  bars,  or  four  shredder  bars  alone,  can 
be  conveniently  bolted  to  its  face,  and  the  fan  flights 
to  its  rim,  the  latter  strongly  braced.  The  knives  and 
shredder  bars  are  all  adjustable.  The  four  shredder 
bars  have  32  steel  knives  set  in  each.  All  of  these 
parts  are  strongly  made,  prepared  for  the  heavy  work 
and  high  speed  of  the  machine.  All  fodder  can  be  cut 
alone,  or  shredded  and  cut,  or  shredded  alone.  In 
cutting  green  corn  silage  the  shredders  are  not  needed, 
for  the  knives  do  good  work  and  power  is  saved.  The 
gearing  is  arranged  to  cut  four  lengths,  one-quarter, 
one-half,  three-quarters  and  1 V2  inch.  A  conveniently- 
placed  lever  controls  the  safety  valve  at  the  bottom  of 
the  case;  by  a  second  lever  the  feed  rolls  can  be  stop¬ 
ped,  started  or  reversed  instantly.  The  power  for  the 
L  14  Blizzard  should  be  from  eight  to  12-horse  steam 
power,  and  the  speed  from  900  to  1,100  revolutions  per 
minute,  varying  according  to  length  of  conveyer  pipe, 
number  of  bends  in  same,  nature  of  material,  etc. 
While  an  eight-horsejpower  engine  will  do  good  work, 
yet  a  10  or  12-horse-power  is  better,  because  it  will 
allow  of  crowding  and  heavier  work.  The  cut  or 
shredded  material  is  forced  by  air  pressure  through 
the  pipe  attached  to  the  fly  wheel  case  up  into  the 
silo,  or  where  desired.  The  pipe  is  made  of  galvanized 
sheet-iron  and  usually  made  into  three- joint  sections, 
for  convenience,  and  secured  at  their  joints  by  quick¬ 
acting  straight  or  angle  gripe  joints  or  clamps.  It  will 
elevate  dry  material  to  a  height  of  from  60  to  70  feet, 
and  green  silage  in  proportion — from  40  to  50  feet. 

“Does  it  do  effective  work?”  Yes,  decidedly.  The 
cut  material,  after  passing  the  knives  or  shredders, 
seems  to  be  more  or  less  softened  or  battered  by  the 
concussions  produced  by  the  high  speed  of  the  plate 
wheel  and  its  attachments  in  the  iron  case.  Even  dry 
kernels  are  much  cracked.  “Capacity?”  The  throat, 
at  the  feed  rolls,  is  14  inches  wide,  which  is  often  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  low-speed  cutters — but  it  has  a  capacity  of 
from  five  to  10  tons  of  corn  silage  per  hour;  with 
plenty  of  power  and  evenly  fed  I  believe  the  Blizzard 
capable  of  doing  very  much  more.  At  the  average 
rate  of  speed — 1,000  revolutions  per  minute — the  two 
knives  make  2,000  cuts  per  minute.  In  cutting  three- 
quarter-inch  cuts,  1,500  inches,  or  125  feet  in  length 
per  minute  of  green  corn,  with  the  large  ears  on,  pass 
through.  At  that  rate  it  will  be  seen  that  it  will  re¬ 
quire  active  feeding  to  keep  the  cutter  well  supplied 
with  silage  corn.  In  cutting  dry  cornstalks,  the 
shredders  split  the  stalks  just  ahead  of  the  knife.  the 
knife  then  cuts  the  split  stalks  and  they  fall  to  pieces. 
“Power  required  and  quality  of  work?”  The  straight- 
edged  knives  upon  the  fly-wheel  cut  the  fodder  at 
right  angle  at  much  less  expense  of  power  than  is 
required  by  the  spiral  knives  or  shredder  knives  upon 
the  common  cylinder-head  cutters,  which  are  much 
more  difficult  to  sharpen  and  set  properly  to  the  shear 
or  ledger  plate.  The  cylinder  cutter  knives  cut  but 
a  very  small  part  of  the  feed  at  right  angle  to  the 
shear  plate,  being  that  only  resting  upon  the  plate, 
the  greater  part  is  jammed  as  well  as  cut  off  at 
oblique  angles,  at  an  extra  expense  of  power.  In  the 
Blizzard  the  two  straight-edged  knives  are  easily 
sharpened  and  adjusted  evenly  to  the  shear  plate. 
While  I  am  satisfied  from  experience  that  the  cutting 
and  shredding  is  done  at  much  less  expenditure  of 
power  than  is  required  by  the  common  cylinder  cut¬ 
ters,  yet  the  high  speed  required  to  produce  the  needed 
blast  to  elevate  the  heavy  cut  silage,  more  power  is 
required  than  to  run  ordinary  carriers.  The  Blizzard 
works  equally  well  in  green  or  dry  fodder;  though,  as 
is  well  known,  any  cutter  will  cut  green  fodder  more 
easily  and  rapidly  than  dry.  Any  cut  material  that 
can  pass  the  knives  or  shredders  will  be  sent  up  the 
pipe.  In  cutting  soft  corn  ears  the  milky  fluid  is  not 


wasted,  but  saved  by  being  smeared  upon  the  cut  ma¬ 
terial,  and  thus  carried  into  the  silo.  With  the  car¬ 
rier  cutters  this  is  largely  lost.  The  advantages  of 
the  pneumatic  conveyor  are  readily  seen: — It  is  sim¬ 
ple,  cheap,  light,  easily  handled  and  erected,  easily  re¬ 
paired,  any  good  tinner  can  make  it,  it  saves  all  the 
fodder,  is  not  troubled  by  winds,  and  avoids  the  use 
of  the  heavy,  expensive,  complicated  carrier,  which  is 
frequently  needing  repairs  and  is  liable  to  breakage  in 
handling.  While  the  pipe  can  have  bends  in  it  so  as 
to  deliver  the  cut  feed  in  any  desired  direction,  the 
fewer  bends  the  better.  The  longer  the  pipe  and  the 
more  bends,  the  more  power  is  needed.  For  the  best 
working  a  perpendicular  pipe  is  better  than  if  inclined. 


PIT  AND  PUMP  IRRIGATION. 

An  Iowa  Plan  for  Saving  Water 

The  following  account  of  a  plant  for  saving  irrigation 
water  was  written  several  years  ago.  There  are  doubt¬ 
less  similar  situations  in  other  localities  whero  some  such 
plan  could  be  carried  out. 

FILLING  A  WASHOUT. — My  place  consists  of  six 
acres,  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  mostly  devoted  to 
fruit.  The  place  is  25  rods  wide  from  east  to  west 
Two  ridges  run  across  the  lot,  sloping  each  way. 
There  is,  between  these  ridges,  a  low  place,  or  swale. 
The  ridges  are  about  four  feet  higher  than  the  swale. 
The  whole  slopes  evenly  towards  the  west,  there 
being  about  six  feet  fall.  When  I  bought  the  land  10 
years  ago  there  was  a  washout  all  the  way  across 
along  the  swale,  so  deep  that  a  cow  could  travel 
along  it  and  not  be  seen.  I  put  a  four-inch  tile  along 
this  gorge,  and  have  filled  up  the  washout  until  I 
cultivate  across.  The  land  to  the  east,  consisting  of 
about  three  acres,  mostly  town  streets,  slopes  to¬ 
wards  my  lot,  so  that  at  every  heavy  rain  the  water 


A  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTOR.  Fig.  147. 


all  flows  through  or  over  my  tiles.  Several  thou¬ 
sand  barrels  of  water  flow  across  in  this  way  during 
the  year.  Much  of  this  is  melted  snow,  which  goes 
washing  across  my  land.  For  years  I  have  seen  this 
waste  of  these  barrels  of  water,  while  all  Summer 
long  my  fruits  are  drying  up  for  want  of  water. 
There  is  another  condition  I  should  mention.  If  I 
dig  a  pit  four  feet  deep  I  find  clay  that  will  hold  water 
nearly  as  well  as  india  rubber. 

IRRIGATION  PITS. — I  have  given  the  conditions, 
now  note  the  plan  I  have  adopted.  It  so  happens 
that  in  paths  little  used  there  are  convenient  places 
to  dig  pits,  and  so  at  three  places  across  the  field  I 
have  dug  pits  five  feet  deep  to  hold  the  water.  Also, 
I  have  had  no  place  to  deposit  the  brush  cut  from 
the  place,  and  these  pits  make  a  convenient  place  to 
deposit  brush,  asparagus  tops  and  vine  trimmings. 
On  the  east  side  at  the  end  of  the  tile  I  have  dug  a 
pit  20  by  eight  feet,  five  feet  deep.  This  will  hold 
about  100  barrels  of  water.  If  the  pit  is  filled  full,  it 
goes  off  slowly  through  the  tile,  and  is  caught  in  the 
two  pits  farther  on.  When  an  inch  of  rain  falls,  I 
catch  about  50  barrels  of  water;  22  inches  was  the 
rainfall  of  our  year  of  drought,  1894.  Perhaps  one- 
quarter  of  this  from  the  three-acre  watershed  flows 
on  to  my  land.  In  one  corner  of  this  last  pit  I  have 
set  up  10-inch  sewer  pipe,  six  feet  deep,  for  a  well 
in  which  to  insert  the  movable  pump.  Each  way 
from  the  well  100  feet  of  board  troughs  will  take  the 
water  to  the  center  of  the  ridges  spoken  of  before. 
From  these  centers  there  is  a  gentle  fall  all  the  way 
across  the  place.  I  make  a  small  open  ditch  across 
to  the  crop  I  wish  to  water  at  any  time,  when,  after 
a  rain,  the  pit  has  a  supply  of  water.  I  pump  the 
water  by  hand,  letting  it  run  through  the  troughs  to 
the  open  ditch.  This,  of  course,  is  irrigation  on  a 
small  scale,  but  if  it  works  well,  and  I  get  a  good 
supply  of  water,  I  shall  enlarge  the  plan.  If  needed, 


I  shall  dig  larger  and  deeper  pits,  and  probably  an  • 
other  year  shall  put  in,  along  the  center  of  one  ridge, 
mostly  given  to  strawberries,  three-inch  tile  about  18 
inches  deep  and  send  the  water  across  in  the  tile, 
instead  of  the  open  ditch.  I  should  also  say  that 
on  these  ridges  there  are  18  inches  of  loose  soil.  At 
that  depth-  there  is  an  impervious  yellow  clay,  so  that 
when  the  water  reaches  this  clay  it  passes  out  across 
and  down  the  ridges,  so  that  no  water  is  wasted. 

WINTER  IRRIGATION. — As  much  of  the  water 
caught  in  the  pit  comes  from  melted  snow  in  the 
Winter,  and  as  there  is  much  warm  weather  when  we 
can  pump,  I  am  getting  the  water  into  the  soil  during 
the  Winter.  This  is  necessary,  for  in  these  seasons  of 
drought  our  driest  times  are  in  April,  for  the  Spring 
opens  with  the  soil  as  dry  as  an  ash  heap.  To  get 
water  into  the  soil  in  Winter,  I  have  dug  small  pits 
along  the  open  ditch.  I  bore  a  hole  with  a  post  auger 
in  the  bottom  of  these  holes,  and  fill  them  with  a 
hand-cart  load  of  manure.  This  prevents  freezing,  so 
that  all  Winter  long  water  will  soak  into  the  soil  in 
these  holes.  The  tile  I  propose  to  lay  along  the  ridge 
will  be  an  improvement  on  this  plan.  I  put  the  pic 
to  another  use.  I  can  get  all  the  manure  I  want  for 
almost  nothing.  I  cover  the  brush  in  the  pits  with 
manure,  so  that  we  can  pass  over  them  with  a  hand 
cart.  I  throw  in  ashes  and  all  the  refuse  of  the  place, 
so  that  the  water  with  which  I  irrigate  is  diluted 
liquid  manure.  Anyone  can  see  that  I  can  stop  the 
water  along  the  open  ditch  anywhere  I  want  it.  The 
west  side  (or  end)  of  one  ridge  is  planted  to  straw¬ 
berries,  the  east  side  to  raspberries.  When  the  straw¬ 
berries  are  ripening  all  the  water  goes  across  to 
them;  after  they  have  finished  bearing,  the  water  is 
stopped  at  the  raspberries.  The  other  ridge  is  cov¬ 
ered  mostly  with  blackberries.  When  the  raspberries 
are  well  out  of  the  way,  the  troughs  are  changed, 
and  the  water  is  pumped  to  the  blackberry  ridge. 

THE  PUMPING  SYSTEM.— There  is  not  a  spot  on 
my  six  acres  but  what  can  be  reached  by  pumping 
water  100  feet  from  the  pump  and  four  feet  high.  At 
the  end  of  the  100  feet  the  water  can  be  run  in  open 
ditches  to  any  part.  The  ditch  leads  along  through 
asparagus,  currants,  gooseberries,  grapes,  etc.,  that 
are  always  in  need  of  water.  My  land  is  well  tiled 
along  all  low  places,  so  that  in  wet  times  all  surplus 
water  flows  away.  To  anyone  who  thinks  these  pits 
are  dangerous  places,  I  would  say  that  the  brush  and 
trash  thrown  in  them  makes  them  safe.  If  this  trash 
and  manure  rots  all  I  will  have  to  do  is  to  empty 
them  and  fill  again  with  brush.  In  the  driest  seasons, 
as  10,000  barrels  of  water  have  passed  over  my  place 
on  its  way  to  the  Mississippi,  I  purpose  to  save  some 
of  this  and  put  it  to  good  use.  As  most  of  the  three 
acres  of  watershed  is  city  street,  the  washings  of  the 
streets  are  valuable,  and  I  not  only  save  the  water 
in  my  pits,  but  all  this  valuable  fertilizing  material. 

Warren  Co.,  Iowa.  a.  d.  field. 


MACHINE  FOR  SCATTERING  FERTILIZER. 

I  have  just  been  reading  Hope  Farm  Notes  in  the 
issue  of  June  2,  and  was  much  amused  with  the  de¬ 
scription  of  sowing  fertilizer.  I  could  feel  sympathy, 
for  I  have  been  there;  but  I  don’t  do  so  now.  I  take 
it  easier,  and  do  it  more  rapidly  and  far  more  com¬ 
fortably.  Fig.  147  will  tell  you  how  it  is  done,  either 
in  drills  or  broadcast.  It  is  a  machine  I  got  up  my¬ 
self.  I  now  have  a  good  machine  to  let  to  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  also  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  I  have 
overcome  a  difficulty,  and  am  now  able  to  do  rapidly 
and  with  comfort  a  job  which  formerly  was  very 
difficult,  slow,  and  extremely  unpleasant.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  put  into  the  hopper,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  it  drops  into  a  central  opening  in  the  spreading 
disk.  This  disk  is  very  obtusely  conical,  and  has 
chambers  running  from  the  central  opening  to  outer 
edge.  It  is  given  a  rapid,  rotary  motion,  which  makes 
it  in  effect  a  blower,  a  strong  current  of  air  passing 
in  at  the  central  opening  and  being  discharged  at 
edge.  This  current  of  air  blows  the  fertilizer  with 
considerable  force  in  all  directions,  scattering  it  with 
the  greatest  evenness  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
sowing  a  strip  about  6 y2  feet  wide.  Over  the  bottom 
of  the  hopper  an  agitating  arm  rotates  slowly,  keep¬ 
ing  the  material  in  the  hopper  thoroughly  stirred, 
and,  as  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  is  conical,  the  ma¬ 
terial  always  moves  towards  the  central  opening  in 
bottom.  To  regulate  the  flow,  or  feed,  this  opening  is 
controlled  by  a  conical-shaped  valve  or  stopper,  hav¬ 
ing  a  vertical  motion.  The  conical  valve  has  a  base 
just  large  enough  to  fill  the  opening  in  bottom  of 
hopper  when  it  is  raised  so  its  base  is  in  the  open¬ 
ing.  When  it  is  lowered  an  annular  opening  is  left 
for  the  fertilizer  to  pass  through,  and  this  annular 
opening  is  greater  or  less  according  as  the  valve  is 
lowered  much  or  little.  This  valve  has  also  a  rapid 
rotary  motion,  and  two  pins  projecting  up  through  the 
outlet  of  hopper.  The  rapid,  rotary  motion  of  the 
valve,  with  pins  attached,  make  it  impossible  for  the 
outlet  of  hopper  to  get  choked,  and  the  feed  is  very 
uniform  m.  m. 

Medway,  Mass. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Lime  and  Sorrel. 

G.  E.  Q.,  Massachusetts.—  I  would  like  to 
know  what  causes  sorrel  to  appear,  or, 
perhaps,  what  is  lacking  in  the  soil  that 
It  does  appear?  I  have  in  mind  a  level 
clay  loam  field,  not  by  any  means  poor 
soil,  as  It  has  yielded  good  crops  of  corn 
and  other  cultivated  crops.  This  season 
it  is  in  Timothy,  and  the  sorrel  has  ap¬ 
peared  so  thick  as  to  make  the  meadow 
unprofitable.  What  shall  I  do  to  rid  the 
field  of  it? 

Ans. — A  heavy  growth  of  sorrel  usual¬ 
ly  indicates  a  sour  soil,  and  shows  that 
lime  is  needed.  This  may  not  always  be 
true,  but  it  is  a  pretty  sure  indication. 
The  application  of  20  to  25  bushels  of 
lime  per  acre  will  'be  quite  sure  to  drive 
the  sorrel  out.  It  will  pay  best  to  plow 
up  the  sod  and  use  the  lime  when  plant¬ 
ing  corn.  When  the  land  is  clean,  seed 
again  to  grass. 

Millet  for  Northern  New  York. 

C.  A.  T.,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.— What  is  the 
best  kind  of  millet  for  northern  New  York? 
How  much  should  be  sown  per  acre?  When 
is  the  proper  time  to  sow,  the  proper  time 
to  harvest,  and  about  what  does  it  cost 
per  bushel? 

Ans. — German  millet  produces  more 
hay  than  Hungarian  grass.  It  is  a  little 
coarser,  and  therefore  not  quite  as  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  animals  as  Hungarian, 
but  I  think  It  stands  dry  weather  better. 
Sow  at  least  one-half  bushel  of  seed  per 
acre.  Some  difficulty  is  usually  experi¬ 
enced  in  getting  the  ground  fine  enough 
and  moist  enough  to  germinate  the 
seeds  certainly  and  quickly;  therefore, 
some  pains  should  be  taken  in  fitting 
the  ground,  and  it  should  be  rolled  after 
the  seeds  are  sown  and  harrowed  in.  It 
is  probable  that  both  seeds  will  be  high- 
priced,  as  there  is  an  unusual  demand 
for  them.  i.  p.  robekts. 

Fitting  Land  for  Grass. 

H.  S.  C.,  Maine.— I  have  five  acres  of  run¬ 
out  land.  Soon  after  mowing  it  in  July  I 
shall  cut  the  sod  with  a  Cutaway  harrow, 
then  in  October  plow  it;  next  Spring  put 
on  a  spring-tooth  harrow  with  the  teeth 
set  clear  down  at  least  twice  a  week  till 
middle  of  August;  then  seed  down,  using 
one-half  bushel  Timothy  and  200  bushels 
lime  ashes  per  acre.  Ashes  cost  10  cents 
per  bushel.  As  I  am  inexperienced,  tell 
me  whether  I  am  doing  right. 

Ans. — That  will  make  good  prepara¬ 
tion  for  grass  seeding,  but  we  do  not 
like  to  let  land  stand  idle  so  long.  We 
would  work  that  sod  several  times  this 
Summer  and  either  sow  rye  this  Fall  or 
sow  oats  next  Spring.  We  would  cut  the 
oats  early  for  hay,  and  at  once  plow  and 
work  the  land  through  July  and  August 
for  seeding.  You  would  get  almost  as 
good  a  seed  bed,  and  have  an  extra  lot 
ol  good  hay. 

Dead  Limbs  on  Trees. 

I  have  found  a  pear  tree  in  my  orchard 
on  which  two  limbs  have  died.  They  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  dead  way  down  to  the  trunk,  and 
it  is  a  query  in  my  mind  whether  I  should 
go  out  now  and  saw  them  off  or  let  them 
stand  for  a  while  as  they  are.  Shall  1  do 
harm  by  letting  them  stand?  Some  people 
tell  me  that  a  dead  limb  on  a  living  tree 
injures  it  in  some  way,  which  I  do  not  quite 
understand.  Some  of  these  wise  men  talk 
you  know,  freely,  about  “poisoning  the  sap” 
and  other  similar  things.  Would  it  pay  me 
to  saw  those  limbs  off  at  once? 

Ans. — It  can  be  no  injury  to  a  tree  to 
cut  away  a  dead  branch,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  done  the  sooner  will  the  process  of 
healing  begin.  There  could  be  no  bene¬ 
fit  from  waiting  to  do  the  work  later. 
While  it  is  doubtful  regarding  any  spec¬ 
ial  harm  that  the  branch  may  do  the 
tree  by  remaining  on  longer,  yet  it  may 
have  some  effect  in  the  way  of  evapora¬ 
tion  of  sap  more  than  the  wound  would 
cause.  As  to  the  dead  wood  “poisoning 
the  sap”  of  the  tree,  I  do  not  believe  it. 
We  have  untold  millions  of  cases  of  dead 
branches  on  trees  in  the  forests.  It  is 
Nature’s  method  of  pruning  to  starve  a 
portion  of  their  branches  to  death  for 
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lack  of  light,  and  when  they  die  they 
remain  just  where  they  grew  until  they 
rot  away.  There  is  no  blood-poisoning 
in  cases  of  vegetable  as  in  animal  life. 
Cut  off  the  dead  branches  on  cultivated 
trees  as  soon  as  seen,  and  paint  the 
wounds  with  anything  that  will  keep 
the  weather  from  causing  cracking  and 
decay,  until  Nature  covers  the  place  with 
new  wood.  n.  e.  v.  d. 

Twig  Blight  on  Apples. 

D.  R.,  Bcrnardsvillc,  N.  J.— WliaL  is  the 
trouble  with  an  apple  tree,  apparently  in 
good  growing  condition,  as  the  leaves  and 
young  growth  are  healthy,  but  some  of  the 
spurs  with  fruit  on,  all  over  the  tree,  seem 
to  wilt  and  die  back  about  six  to  eight 
inches?  I  have  only  noticed  it  on  one 
tree  in  our  orchard;  it  is  quite  a  large  tree. 

Ans.— This  is  almost  certainly  the 
twig  blight,  which  is  a  form  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fire  blight  that  affects  the  pear, 
apple  and  quince.  There  is  no  known 
remedy  for  it.  It  affects  the  apple  trees 
on  the  ends  of  the  branches,  where  the 
germs  of  the  disease  find  entrance 
through  the  tender  growth,  and  some¬ 
times,  through  the  delicate  parts  of  the 
flowers.  As  the  fruit  spurs  in  this  case 
are  the  affected  parts,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  germs  entered  through  the 
flowers.  Some  varieties  are  much  more 
easily  affected  than  others. 

n.  e.  v.  D. 

White  Grubs  Attacking  Strawberries. 

Q.  E.  11.,  Bristol  Strings,  N.  Y.— Is  there 
any  known  way  to  prevent  white  grubs 
from  destroying  newly-set  strawberry 
plants?  I  have  a  fine  plantation  set  this 
Spring,  which  they  seem  determined  to 
ruin  in  spite  of  all  I  can  do.  I  have  tried 
digging  them  out,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
do  any  good,  besides  being  a  slow  and  tedi¬ 
ous  operation.  The  ground  was  in  corn 
last  year,  and  as  I  did  not  see  any  grubs 
in  cultivating,  I  thought  the  piece  must 
be  clear  of  them.  I  had  intended  to  set 
the  rest  of  the  piece  to  berries  next  Spring, 
but  am  almost  afraid  to  do  so.  It  is  in 
corn  now,  and  was  in  corn  last  year. 

Ans. — The  white  grub  comes  from  an 
egg  laid  by  the  June  beetle,  which  is 
brown  and  about  half  an  inch  long.  The 
eggs  are  usually  deposited  in  meadows 
and  pastures  and  the  young  larvae  feed 
on  the  roots  of  plants  for  two  years  be¬ 
fore  they  come  to  maturity.  During  this 
time  they  do  their  mischief.  It  is  a 
wrong  plan  to  plant  strawberries  on 
land  that  has  been  in  grass  until  after  it 
has  been  cultivated  for  at  least  two 
years  in  some  crop  that  will  not  attract 
the  beetles  to  deposit  eggs.  Almost  any 
crop  that  requires  high  cultivation  is  of 
this  character.  Corn  and  potatoes  are 
very  good.  It  would  seem  that  this  year 
would  almost  or  entirely  rid  the  fields 
mentioned  of  grubs.  H.  e.  v.  d. 

Rot  in  Plums. 

K.  P.  11.,  Parliton,  Md.— My  plums  rot 
somewhat  every  year,  and  sometimes  they 
nearly  all  rot.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
degree  in  which  the  varieties  are  affected. 
What  is  the  cause  and  what  can  I  do  for 
the  disease? 

Ans. — The  disease  that  usually  affects 
the  fruit  of  the  European  plum  trees, 
and  the  others  to  some  extent,  is  the 
same  that  affects  the  peach  and  some 
other  fruits.  It  is  one  of  the  ripe-fruit 
rots,  and  rarely  shows  its  effects  until 
the  fruit  is  nearly  matured.  There  is 
a  quite  effective  remedy  in  the  proper 
use  of  sulphate  of  copper.  In  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  it  should  be  applied  early 
in  the  3pring,  for  the  germs  winter  over 
in  the  diseased  fruit  of  the  previous 
year.  All  these  should  have  been  gath¬ 
ered  and  burned  last  Fall.  The  spray¬ 
ing  of  the  trees  before  the  buds  open 
will  destroy  some  of  the  germs  that  may 
be  lurking  there,  but  later  sprayings  are 
also  very  beneficial.  At  this  late  date 
there  is  no  other  plan  practicable  than 
to  give  two  sprayings  with  the  ammoni- 
acal  carbonate  of  copper.  This  prepara¬ 
tion  will  not  injure  the  looks  of  the  fruit 
by  remaining  on,  as  would  Bordeaux 
Mixture;  yet  it  is  very  effective.  The 
first  spraying  should  be  done  when  the 
fruit  is  nearly  full  grown,  and  the  next 
one  about  10  days  later.  This  treatment 
is  preventive,  and  not  intended  to  cure 
after  the  disease  has  entered  and  begun 


its  work  of  destruction.  The  only  time 
to  kill  the  germs  is  while  they  are  on 
the  outside.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Angora  Goats  on  “Back  Lots." 

IV.  L.  8.,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa.— We  are  trying 
Angora  goats  on  our  back  lot,  as  we  have 
an  abundance  of  brush  and  weeds.  Why 
don’t  you  save  the  labor,  and  give  the 
goat  a  chance,  on  that  lot  “over  past  the 
woods?” 

Ans. — There  are  no  fences  around  our 
back  fields,  and  we  cannot  keep  stock 
there  yet.  We  think  the  prices  charged 
for  Angoras  are  too  high  at  present. 
They  have  been  boomed  almost  as  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle  were  20  years  ago.  The  pres¬ 
ent  figures  are,  we  think,  above  the  prac¬ 
tical  values  of  the  animals.  When  they 
come  down  to  a  fair  basis,  there  may  be 
profit  in  them.  At  present  we  think  the 
sulky  plow  and  the  cow  pea  can  bite 
down  the  brush  and  grass  very  well. 

Woolly  Aphis. 

T.  T.,  Cove,  Utah.— I  send  some  kind  of  an 
insect  which  has  infested  only  one  apple 
tree  so  far.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
it  is  and  what  to  do  for  it. 

Ans. — The  branch  was  infested  with 
the  Woolly  aphis,  one  form  of  which 
also  works  upon  the  roots  of  the  tree, 
where  it  does  the  most  damage.  The 
branch  form  is  easily  controlled  by  di¬ 
recting  a  strong  spray  of  whale-oil  soap 
(one  pound  in  four  gallons  of  water),  or 
a  kerowater  spray  of  10  per  cent  kero¬ 
sene  against  the  clusters  of  the  lice  on 
the  branches.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

Fighting  the  Tomato  Worm. 

F.  B.,  Albany,  Oa.— What  remedy  can  I 
use  on  tomato  vines  to  prevent  the  worm 
which  bores  into  the  tomato,  and  at  what 
stage  should  the  remedy  be  applied? 

Ans. — There  is  no  satisfactory  method 
of  checking  the  ravages  of  this  Cotton 
boll-worm,  or  corn  worm,  when  it  works 
in  tomatoes;  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
done  is  to  hand-pick  and  destroy  the 
infested  fruits.  Some  think  that  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  the  Fall 
will  kill  some  of  them  in  their  hiber¬ 
nating  stage  in  the  soil.  Perhaps  they 
might  be  induced  first  to  attack  very 
early  corn  planted  among  the  tomatoes. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

What  Form  of  Potash. 

J.  11.  11.,  Nashtia,  N.  II.— In  using  potash, 
which  would  you  advise,  muriate  or  sul¬ 
phate?  Is  there  anything  in  kainit  of 
value,  except  the  potash?  If  not,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  buy  the  potash  alone,  in¬ 
stead  of  buying  so  much  useless  stuff? 

Ans. — The  muriate  is  the  cheapest 
form  of  potash.  For  crops  like  straw¬ 
berries,  sugar  beets  and  potatoes  the  sul¬ 
phate  is  better,  since  it  gives  a  higher 
quality.  Where  crops  are  sold  on  the 
general  market  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  higher  quality  will  buy  enough  more 
to  pay  for  using  the  sulphate.  A  ton 
of  kainit  will  contain  about  250  pounds 
of  potash,  200  of  magnesia,  25  of  lime, 
and  the  remainder  water  and  common 
salt.  While  the  price  per  ton  is  low,  we 
consider  it  the  most  expensive  form  of 
potash.  Pure  potash  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  It  must  be  bought  in  combination 
with  other  substances. 


Beautiful  Strawberries  in  1901 

We  can  furnish  you  with 
pot-grown  Strawberry  Plants 
that  will  bear  a  full  crop  of 
fruit  next  year.  Celery  and 
Cabbage  Plants.  Full  line  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Stock. 
Write  at  once  for  our  Summer 
and  Autumn  catalogue.  It 
explains  all.  Fruit  packages 
of  all  kinds  for  sale  at  low 
prices.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 
Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


RIMSON  CLOVER  SEED  growers’  prices. 

ELERY  PLANTS  So” 

ABUAGE  and  Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 
Circular  free.  Slaymakee  &  Sox,  Dover,  Del. 


CELERY  PLANTS. 

Strong  field  grown  in  eight  varieties  In  any  quan¬ 
tity.  Extra  selected  stocky  plants.  $1.50  per  1,000 
cash.  WM.  8.  HERZOG,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


CELERY  PLANTS 

Grown  by  the  acre  on  land  especially  adapted  to 
them.  With  our  system  of  growing  and  Irrigating, 
each  plant  is  strong  and  stocky,  with  a  large  mass  of 
fibrous  roots.  We  ship  safely  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Varieties:  White  Plume, 
Golden  Self-Blanching  and  Golden  Heart. 

Price:  500,75c.;  1,000,  $1.25;  5,000,  $5. 
WILSON  BROS.  &  CO..  Tecumseh.  Mich. 


400,000  Premium  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage 
Plants,  $1  per  1,000  ;  5,000  for  $4;  10,000  for  $7.50; 
Pepper  and  Egg  Plants,  30  cents  per  100. 

CALEB  BOGGS.  Cheswold,  Del. 


Plants 


Tomato,  Celery,  Cabbage,  Pepper, 

etc.  CHEAP  IN  LARGE  LOTS. 
J.  S.  LINTH1CUM,  Woodwardville.  Md 


CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  with  moss  in 
baskets,  and  delivered  here  at  Express  Office;  250 
plants  for  00c.;  500  for  90c.;  1,000  for  $1.50.  Special 
price  on  quantities  over  6, COO.  Cash  with  order.  Celery 
plants  ready  J  illy  1.  Early  Cabbage  plants  ready  now 
WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota.  Madison  Co.,  N.Y 


JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT-;;, 

sample;  most  productive  variety.  Price,  $1  per  bushel, 
bags  free  JEROME  R.  RICE  SEED  CO., 

Cambridge  Valley  Seed  Gardens,  Cambridge,  N.  Y  . 


THOS.  McELROY,  European  Seed  Commission 
Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex.  Bldg.,  6  Harrison  St., 
N.  Y.,  offers  Crimson  Clover,  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  and 
English  Perennial  Rye  Grass  Seeds;  spot  and  to  ar¬ 
rive.  Samples  &  prices  on  application.  The  trade  only 


Crimson 

Clover. 

Genuine  Delaware  Seed,  also  other  seeds  for  Summer 
sowing.  Write  for  our  Midsummer  Catalogue.  We 
send  It  Free.  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia. 


School  of  Practical 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

THE  SMALL  FARM  WELL  TILLED. 

To  teach  the  art  of  Fruit  Culture,  Gardening, 
Landscape  Gardening,  Dairying  and  allied  subjects, 
Greenhouses  and  Poultry. 

Course  begins  In  September,  and  is  open  to  men 
and  women  lor  training  in  practical  and  scientific 
work.  Address  GEO.  T.  POWELL,  Director, 

Briarcliff  Manor.  Westchester  Co.,  N.Y. 


The  Counter  Edition  of  our 
Garden  and  Farm  Manual 

contains  besides  the  very  complete  line 
of  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  a 
Great  Variety  of  GARDEN  AND  FARM 
TOOLS  and  SPRAYING  OUTFITS.  Send 
for  it.  Send  also  for  our  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 217 


Trees.  Plants. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


m 


IK  TREES  74  YEARS.  Larg- 

k  est  Nursery.  Fruit  Book  free.  We 

DAY  CASH  WEEKLY  &  want  MORE 
1  /\  I  home  &  traveling  salesmen 
STARK  BRO’S,  L0U1S1ASA,  M0. ;  Dansville.N.Y. 


10 


Peach  Trees 

10  Apple,  Plum  or  Pear 
80o.;  10  Dwarf  Pear  60c.; 

10  Quince  75c.;  10  Grape, 

Gooseberry  or  Currant 
50c.  Write  Quickly.  C.  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD 
CO.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


50c. 


1^1  yv  I  will  send,  by  express  or  freight,  1  Paragon,  1  Alpha,  1  Parry’s 

TOr  IPO  Giant,  1  Early  Reliance,  1  English  Walnut,  1  Japan  Walnut 
1  Pecan,  1  Bismarck  Apple,  1  Dwarf  Rocky  Mt.  Cherry,  worth  $8.20.  Full  line  of 
Nursery  Stock.  Certificate.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


O  E"  C"  O  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
I  nLLW  PLANTS,  BULBS, 

KtC.,  sent  out  by  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  have  been  the  standard  of  excellence 
for  more  than  a  generation.  If  you  have  any  wants  in  these  lines  for  the  coming 
Fall  write  us  for  an  estimate  and  get  the  best  at  bottom  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  00.,  -  -  Painesville,  Ohio. 
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Baling  Cow-Pea  Hay. 

One  of  our  southern  readers  wishes  to 
know  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  bale 
cow-pea  hay  under  the  ordinary  baling 
process,  and  he  wishes  to  know  whether 
the  hay  knives  will  cut  it  as  they  do  other 
hays.  Do  you  think  baled  cow-pea  hay 
would  be  a  success?  Would  there  be  any 
sale  for  it,  and  do  you  think  it  would  be 
worth  while,  for  any  reasons,  to  attempt 
it? 

The  hay  is  very  often  baled.  In  this 
immediate  vicinity  the  larger  part  that 
is  offered  for  sale  is  in  the  form  of  bales. 
It  is  not  only  practical  but  very  desira¬ 
ble  to  bale  the  hay.  Whether  baled  or 
not  baled,  buyers  who  have  become 
aware  of  its  value  from  previous  feed¬ 
ing  pay  a  higher  price  for  cow-pea  hay 
for  all  feeding  purposes  than  for  Tim¬ 
othy  or  any  other  kind  of  hay.  It  sold 
in  this  town  last  Fall  in  competition 
with  Timothy  for  $1  to  $2  more  per  ton. 
One  point  to  be  observed  in  growing 
cow-pea  hay  for  baling  is  to  grow  a  va¬ 
riety  that  does  not  run,  and  to  plant  it 
rather  late  in  the  season;  for  instance, 
on  wheat  or  oat  stubble.  I  regard  well- 
cured  cow-pea  hay  as  superior  to  any 
hay  that  Is  sold  in  the  South  for  feeding 
horses,  cattle  or  other  animals.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  cure,  especially  if  rains 
are  prevailing  at  the  time  of  mowing, 
but  by  the  use  of  a  cheap  frame  of  some 
kind  that  will  afford  ventilation,  the 
grower  can  cure  his  vines  regardless  of 
the  weather.  The  leaves  cure  very 
quickly,  but  the  main  stem  dries  out 
quite  slowly.  it.  l.  bennett. 

Arkansas  Experiment  Station. 

To  make  the  finest  kind  of  cow-pea 
hay  our  North  Carolina  farmers  sow  1  y2 
to  two  bushels  of  seed.  This  gives  a 
thick  stand,  and  determines  an  upright 
rather  than  a  spreading  growth.  If 
sown  in  June  here  the  annual  Crab  grass 
grows  up  with  the  peavines.  Hay  grown 
this  way  is  fine  enough  to  bale.  We 
have  seen  many  handsome  bales  of  this 
hay  at  the  annual  fair  of  the  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society.  There  is  at  least  one 
merchant  farmer  living  10  or  12  miles 
from  Raleigh  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
growing  cow  peas  to  make  hay.  This 
he  bales  to  haul  to  the  city,  where  he 
supplies  quite  a  number  of  customers, 
for  carriage  horses  and  family  cows.  If 
the  vines  are  coarse  the  bales  do  not 
look  so  smooth,  but  they  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  handle  than  loose  hay,  pack  away 
easier  and  occupy  so  much  less  room 
that  it  is  by  far  the  'better  way  to  bale 
than  try  to  handle  the  hay  loose.  Be¬ 
sides  this  cow-pea  hay  wastes  so  much 
in  handling,  if  the  weather  is  at  all  dry, 
that  the  grower  could  not  afford  to 
handle  it  loose  to  furnish  customers. 
To  handle  this  hay  in  an  ideal  way  it 
should  be  hauled  to  a  large,  cheap,  open 
shed  as  soon  as  properly  made,  where  it 
will  cure  further,  and  where  the  press 
can  be  stationed  and  operated  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  condition  of  the  hay  al¬ 
low.  Thus  the  leaves  can  be  kept  on, 
the  expense  for  storage  will  be  at  mini¬ 
mum  cost,  and  hay  ready  for  compact 
storage  and  customers  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  when  needed. 
City  customers  seldom  have  room 
enough  to  store  much  loose  hay,  and 
frequently  putting  in  small  amounts  is 
expensive  in  cleaning  up,  besides  being 
wasteful  to  them.  The  baling  is  much 
the  better  way  to  handle  this  hay  all 
around.  frank  e.  emeky. 

When  to  Spray  with  Kerosene. 

L.  P.  8.,  Lebanon,  Conn.— What  per  cent  of 
kerosene  In  water  will  kill  the  San  Jos6 
scale,  and  how  can  you  tell  that  you  are 
destroying  them?  How  could  anyone  pro¬ 
cure  the  ladybugs  spoken  of  in  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  of  June  2,  as  destroying  the  scale  in 
California?  If  they  will  not  stand  the 
Winters  here  would  it  pay  to  get  them  for 
only  one  season? 

Ans. — Kerosene  may  be  applied  undi¬ 
luted  in  a  fine  spray  just  before  the  buds 
begin  to  swell,  or  after  the  fruit  has 
become  well  set.  The  trunks  and  larger 
'branches  may  be  treated  at  any  time.  It 
should  be  applied  on  a  clear,  dry  day, 
when  evaporation  is  rapid,  as  it  kills  all 
insects  immediately,  and  the  sooner  it 
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evaporates  the  less  the  chances  of  harm¬ 
ing  the  tree.  Peach  trees  are  less  affect¬ 
ed  by  raw  kerosene  in  Summer  than 
when  applied  in  Winter.  It  can  also  be 
applied  in  a  spray  mixed  with  water  by 
one  of  the  new  combination  sprayers, 
which  contain  the  oil  and  water  in  dif¬ 
ferent  receptacles.  They  have  graduated 
valves  by  which  the  proportion  of  kero¬ 
sene  to  water  can  be  regulated.  Eight 
to  12  per  cent  of  kerosene  is  sufficient 
to  kill  all  scales  which  are  hit  by  the 
mixture.  Whale-oil  soap  dissolved  in 
water  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  two 
gallons  Is  very  safe,  and  quite  effectual, 
but  must  be  applied  with  great  thor¬ 
oughness.  The  best  dates  for  applying 
these  insecticides  are  about  June  15, 
August  1  to  10,  and  again  in  September, 
if  living  scales  or  larvae  are  found.  If 
the  attack  is  very  light  the  trees  may  be 
left  until  late  Winter  and  thoroughly 
sprayed  or  painted  with  crude  petro¬ 
leum,  which  is  apparently  quite  safe, 
and  is  effectual,  if  the  work  is  well  done. 
The  only  way  to  find  out  whether  the 
scales  have  been  killed  or  not  is  by  a 
careful  examination,  during  which  a 
magnifying  glass  is  almost  indispensa¬ 
ble.  Probably  the  only  way  to  secure 
the  Red-spotted  ladybug  would  be  to 
apply  to  the  entomologist  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  for  some 
living  specimens.  It  would  scarcely  pay 
to  secure  them  for  the  short  time  they 
would  be  able  to  do  effective  work  be¬ 
fore  frost.  _ 

I VOTES  FROM  A  NEW  FARMER. 

As  I  have  been  installed  as  a  farmer 
but  a  little  more  than  12  months,  I 
would  not  think  of  setting  myself  up  as 
an  agricultural  teacher.  Perhaps  there 
are  other  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
though,  who  are  as  young  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  as  I.  Possibly  the  statement  of 
a  few  things  which  I  have  observed  the 
past  year  may  help  some  of  these.  I 
fin'd  that  I  cannot  run  farm  work  on 
schedule  time,  like  school  work.  I  plan 
a  d'ay’s  work  in  the  evening;  in  the 
morning  the  rain  is  pouring,  and  my 
plans  must  be  changed.  It  pays  to  have 
rainy-d'ay  jobs  planned  ahead,  so  that 
when  the  weather  upsets  other  plans,  no 
time  is  lost  in  determining  what  to  do. 
Farming  is  harder  work  for  the  head 
than  the  hand,  especially  when  one  has 
all  to  learn  as  he  goes  along.  Had  I  my 
college  days  to  live  over,  at  least  two 
years  should  be  spent  in  agricultural 
school.  Many  of  my  neighbors  do  not 
regard  farming  as  a  worthy  professlion, 
and  look  upon  the  business  men  of  the 
city  as  their  superiors.  Why  is  this? 
For  my  part,  I  feel  quite  as  dignified  in 
the  field  as  I  ever  did  in  the  school¬ 
room.  Some  farmers  know  more  about 
how  to  manage  a  foreign  war  than  to 
manage  their  farms.  Fanning  is  a 
broad  study,  and  1  am  but  a  beginner; 
a  couple  of  my  neighbors,  though, 
“know  it  all.”  Strange  to  say  these  two 
authorities  frequently  disagree.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  such 
men  (they  enjoy  giving  advice);  then  do 
juse  as  one  pleases. 

Accurate  figures  are  rare  on  most 
farms.  Fields  are  measured  by  count¬ 
ing  fence  corners,  yields  per  acre  are 
guessed  at.  The  cost  of  keeping  a  cow 
or  horse  is  seldom  reckoned.  Why  not 
use  pencils  more?  The  advantages  of 
keeping  purebred  stock  are  discussed 
continually  in  agricultural  papers,  yet 
nine  out  of  10  farms  are  stocked  with 
scrubs.  Why?  Agricultural  books  have 
too  limited  a  circulation,  and  conse¬ 
quently  are  comparatively  high  in  price, 
yet  it  pays  to  invest  in  a  few.  Bulletins 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  may  be 
had  for  the  asking.  Some  of  these  are 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  farmer  Who 
expects  to  succeed.  A  little  extra  work 
in  the  kitchen  garden  pays.  Good,  fresh 
vegetables  aid  digestion.  A  quarter’s 
worth  of  flower  seeds,  a  lawn  mower, 
and  a  pinch  of  backache  Will  make  an 
ordinary  farm  home  so  attractive  that 
it  will  call  forth  remarks  from  the 


neigiibors.  Try  it.  It  pays  to  work  the 
ground  because  it  is  in  proper  condition, 
not  because  the  man  on  the  next  farm 
is  at  work.  A  year  of  actual  work  on 
the  farm  makes  one  skeptical  about 
many  model  farms,  which  we  see  only 
through  printed  descriptions.  Success 
and  disappointment  are  blended  on 
the  farm  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Success 
and  failure  have  both  had  their  innings 
at  our  place  the  past  year;  yet  in  foot¬ 
ing  up  accounts,  I  find  that  even  finan¬ 
cially  success  is  the  Winner.  The  pres¬ 
ent  year  is  beginning  with  somewhat 
smaller  expectations,  but  backed  by  12 
months’  expedience.  w.  c.  p. 

(Miami  Co..  Ohio. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

The  Bird  Business. — A  bill  was  re¬ 
cently  before  Congress  which  was  meant 
to  stop  the  slaughter  of  song  birds.  Mr. 
Cummings,  of  New  York,  in  speaking 
for  it  said: 

I  have  recently  seen  an  advertisement  in 
a  Philadelphia  newspaper  advertising  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  skins  of  30,000  birds.  Con¬ 
tracts  have  been  made  with  men  in  the 
little  State  of  Delaware  to  procure  these 
skins.  If  these  contracts  are  carried  out 
I  venture  to  say  that  Delaware  peaches 
will  be  scarcer  than  ever  during  the  coming 
season.  Years  ago  Delaware  peaches  were 
in  every  American  market  at  low  prices. 
Year  by  year  they  have  become  more 
scarce,  until  last  Summer  it  was  almost 
Impossible  in  the  New  York  market  to  buy 
a  single  basket  of  the  fruit.  One  cause  for 
the  dearth  was  the  destruction  of  the  in¬ 
sect-feeding  birds  of  that  State. 

This  is  carrying  the  thing  a  little  too 
far.  Frost  and  the  yellows  are  the  chief 
enemies  of  the  Delaware  peach,  and  the 
birds  could  not  prevent  either. 

Business  Principles.— The  story  is 
told  of  a  blind  man  in  New  York  who 
owns  a  large  business.  He  is  said  to  be 
worth  over  $5,000,000.  Hanging  in  his 
store  is  the  following  card.  The  spell¬ 
ing  is  his  own  idea  of  dropping  useless 
letters: 

IIE  WHO  BILT,  OWNS  AND  OCUPIES 
THIS  MARVEL  OF  BR1K,  IRUN  AND 
GRANIT,  18  YEARS  AGO  WALKT  THE 
STREETS  OF  NEW  YORK  PENILES 
AND  $51,000  IN  DET;  ONLY  TO  PROVE 
THAT  THE  CAPITALISTS  OF  TO-DAY 
WERE  POOR  MEN  20  YEARS  AGO,  AND 
THAT  MANY  A  FELO  FACING  POV¬ 
ERTY  TO-DAY  MAY  BE  A  CAPITALIST 
A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  HENCE, 
IF  HE  WILL.  PLUK  ADORNED  WITH 
AMBITION,  BAKD  BY  ONOR  BRITE 
WILD  ALWAYS  COMAND  SUCES  EVEN 
WITHOUT  THE  ALMITY  DOLAR. 

This  man  is  said  to  call  honesty  the 


greatest  of  virtues  and  idleness  the 
worst  of  vices.  He  works  long  hours. 
An  ordinary  man  would  be  glad  to  quit 
active  work  and  see  something  of  the 
world,  but  it  is  probably  better  for  this 
sightless  man  to  keep  in  the  harness. 

“Divining  Rods.” — We  have  had 
much  to  say  about  the  work  of  the 
“water  witch,”  or  “diviner,”  who  locates 
water  by  carrying  a  forked  stick  in  his 
hands.  It  seems  that  several  patents 
have  been  granted  for  contrivances  ex¬ 
pected  to  locate  iron,  gold,  silver,  or 
other  metals.  The  Chicago  Record 
says: 

Electricity  Is  now  used,  however,  for 
such  matters  more  than  the  ordinary  rod  of 
witch  hazel,  and,  as  in  the  recent  patent 
granted  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Brown,  the  operator 
usually  connects  with  an  ordinary  battery 
two  wires  which  are  attached  to  two 
stakes.  When  he  reaches  a  place  where 
he  suspects  minerals  should  be  found,  he 
drives  the  stakes  in  the  earth,  turns  on  the 
current,  and,  If  the  circuit  is  completed  by 
a  body  of  ore  in  the  earth,  a  bell  or  some 
other  annunciator  connected  with  the  bat¬ 
tery  will  announce  the  discovery.  Springs 
of  water  and  subterranean  streams  can  be 
located  in  the  same  way.  A  simpler  de¬ 
vice  consists  of  a  rod  with  an  electrical 
battery  and  a  wire  on  the  top  and  a  wire 
running  down  the  center.  This  rod  Is 
driven  in  the  ground,  and  if  the  end  comes 
in  contact  with  ore  or  minerals  of  any  kind 
the  result  Is  felt  by  the  operator. 

No  one  has  yet  secured  a  patent  on  a 
witch-hazel  stick.  That  seems  to  have 
been  in  use  for  centuries,  and  Nature 
provides  the  patent  power  required  to 
“turn”  it.  _ 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


with  our  new  patent 

KEROSENE  SPRAYERS 

i  is  simple  indeed.  Kerosene  Emulsion 
I  made  while  pumping.  varieties  ( 
I  Sprayers,  Bordeaux  and  Vermorel  f 
I  Nowles,  the  “World**  Heat.’* 

/THE  DEMING  CO.  SALEM,  OHIO. 

Western  Agents,  Henion  A  Hubbell,^ 
r  Chicago.  Catalogue  and  Formulas  Free. 


The  Dew-ey  Sprayer. 


Sprays  Kerosene  Oil  and  Water  by 
simply  working  the  pump.  Write  for 
circular.  Agents  wanted. 


Sent  exp.  paid  east  of  Miss.  River  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER.  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


PROCESS  AND  PROFITS 


FRUIT  EVAPORATORS 

B.  L.  RYDKR  CO.,  Box  420,  Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


li 


FUIHA 


ig  small. 


II kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  Insects. “The 
wheels  of  the  Gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed- 
80  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 


ritif 11  Fuma  Carbon  Bisuiphids  ” 11  are  doing 


BOXAll  KILLS 


Professor  Wood,  of  the  Maine  Exp.  Station,  says  of  spraying  in  Aroostook 
County,  Me.:  “  On  one  farm,  were  Ufty-two  acres  of  potatoes,  bright  and  green 
(September  15),  while  unsprayed  potatoes  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  dead  two 
or  three  weeks.  The  yield  will  be  nearly  double  that  of  unsprayed 
crops.” 

Use  BOXAL  ”  and  Save  Your  Potatoes. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  C  C,  containing  spraying  calendar  and  full  particulars. 

liOWKER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  43  Chatham  St..  Boston. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

Buy  your  fertilizers  Direct  at  Wholesale  Driest,  and  get  your  money’s  worth. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS. 

tVIUTE  FOR  PRICES,  SAMPLES  AND  PAMPHLET. 

WALKER,  8TRATM AN  &  COMPANY,  FHttaburgh,  F»a. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 


Long-Bearing  Tomatoes. — Our  green¬ 
house  tomatoes,  which  we  expected  to 
retire  from  active  duty  about  May  1,  are 
still  ripening  excellent  fruits  here  in  the 
middle  of  June,  and  hid  fair  to  hold  out 
until  the  first  outdoor  specimens  ripen. 
We  picked  the  first  ripe  tomato  on  these 
plants,  started  last  'September,  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  and  there  has  scarcely  been 
an  interval,  up  to  the  present  time,  when 
an  abundance  of  perfectly-ripened  fruits 
for  salads  and  slicing  could  not  be 
found.  While  an  accurate  record  was 
not  kept,  the  average  of  over  10  pounds 
for  each  plant  has  certainly  'been  ex¬ 
ceeded,  as  over  700  tomatoes  have  been 
picked  to  date,  and  they  average  six  to 
the  pound.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  note 
the  promptness  with  which  the  terminal 
fruit  in  a  cluster  of  five  to  seven  will 
enlarge  as  soon  as  its  companions  ripen 
and  have  been  removed.  It  may  have 
remained  a  mere  little  green  button 
while  its  greedy  sisters  were  absorbing 
its  share  of  nourishment,  but  it  awakes 
its  dormant  cells  promptly  at  the  first 
chance,  and  quickly  develops  into  a 
plump  and  palatable  tomato,  even 
though  only  a  few  seeds  have  been  fer¬ 
tilized.  The  modern  tomato  is  certainly 
a  plant  of  great  possibilities  whenever 
its  natural  requirements  can  be  met. 

Diervilla  Eva  Rathke. — A  plant  of 
this  new  carmine-flowered  Diervilla 
(Weigelia)  was  received  from  the  Henry 
A.  Dreer  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  March, 
and  transferred  to  the  shrub  border  as 
soon  as  freezing  weather  ceased.  Though 
cut  back  to  a  foot  in  height,  it  has  been 
blooming  for  several  weeks,  and  we  re¬ 
gard  it  as  far  the  best  dark  Weigelia 
that  has  over  come  under  our  observa¬ 
tion.  The  color  is  a  bright  carmine  pur¬ 
ple,  clear  and  pleasing,  and  the  blooms 
open  more  widely  than  most  varieties. 
Of  course,  nothing  can  take  the  place 
of  the  familiar  Weigelia  rosea  found  in 
so  many  door  yards,  for  freshness  of  ap¬ 
pearance  and  riotous  freedom  of  bloom, 
but  Eva  Rathke  makes  a  worthy  com¬ 
panion  where  deep  coloring  is  wanted. 

A  Year  Off— The  two  Newtown  Pip¬ 
pin  apple  trees  have  always  given  us  a 
good  crop  heretofore,  out  one  of  them  is 
taking  a  vacation  this  season.  They 
were  top-grafted  on  strong  volunteer 
seedlings  many  years  ago,  and  stand 
east  and  west,  with  their  heads  inter¬ 
locked.  Last  September,  when  loaded 
with  fruit,  a  severe  gale  nearly  stripped 
the  eastern  tree  bare  of  apples,  but  had 
little  effect  on  the  sheltered  branches  of 
the  other  which  carried  its  crop  to  ma¬ 
turity.  This  season  the  western  tree 
produced  few  blossoms,  and  set  no  ap¬ 
ples,  while  the  eastern  one  is  again  well 
covered,  as  the  fruit  spurs,  relieved  of  the 
growing  apples,  were  enabled  to  perfect 
their  flower  buds  for  the  coming  year, 
while  the  limited  number  of  half-grown 
fruits  left  by  the  storm  were  greatly  'in¬ 
creased  in  size  by  the  excess  of  nourish¬ 
ment  at  their  disposal.  This  little  in¬ 
stance  of  natural  fruit  thinning  well 
shows  the  importance  of  removing  sur¬ 
plus  fruits,  as  well  to  increase  quality, 
as  to  give  the  tree  a  chance  to  produce 
yearly  crops,  though  one  would  scarcely 
go  at  the  job  in  such  a  wholesale  way. 

Strawberries  Tested  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.— We  will  have  no  comparative 
variety  test  this  season,  though  many 
new  kinds  have  been  planted  for  next 
year’s  report.  The  crop  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  the  neighborhood,  abundant 
rains  having  enabled  the  berries  to  reach 
a  fine  development.  Many  varieties  are 
grown  for  market,  'Smith  Seedling,  Bu- 
bach  and  Gandy  being  the  favorites  for 
early,  medium  and  late,  respectively,  and 
are  included  in  nearly  all  plantings. 


Gandy  probably  nets  the  grower  more 
than  any  other  single  variety,  for  no 
matter  how  low  the  local  price  may  sag 
under  the  pressure  of  the  great  number 
of  small  berries  gathered  at  the  last 
pickings  of  the  earlier  varieties,  it  stiff¬ 
ens  at  once  when  the  large,  shapely,  and 
handsome  Gandys  make  their  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  demand  for  this  reliable 
late  variety  continues  as  long  as  they 
are  sent  to  market.  Among  the  newer 
berries  of  distinct  promise  Gladstone, 
Sample  and  Hunn  may  be  noted.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  proved  a  fine  cropper  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  its  quality  is  very  good,  a 
little  more  acid  than  Wm.  Belt,  but  far 
ahead  of  all  the  standard  market  ber¬ 
ries.  It  is  of  large  size,  good,  bright 
color,  and  firm  enough  to  carry  well.  It 
is  also  very  early.  Sample  is  a  great 
grower,  and  makes  immense  plants, 
which  in  turn  bear  very  large  and  fair 
berries.  It  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest  another  season.  Hunn  is  claim¬ 
ed  to  be  a  very  late  strawberry,  but  it  is 
ripened  right  with  Gandy.  The  large, 
dark  berries,  with  their  conspicuous 
brownish  seeds,  are  attractive,  and  ought 
to  find  a  ready  sale.  The  quality  is  not 
high,  and  it  will  take  a  more  trying  sea¬ 
son  to  form  an  opinion  on  its  productive¬ 
ness  and  resisting  qualities;  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  promises  well.  Marshall  is  gain¬ 
ing  many  friends  as  a  home  berry,  but 
is  not  sufficiently  prolific  in  this  locality. 
The  fruits  are  handsome  and  high- 
flavored. 


York  Imperial  Apple. — S.  B.  Heiges, 
of  Pennsylvania,  says  that  the  York  Im¬ 
perial  apple  originated  near  York,  Penn., 
and  was  introduced  by  Jonathan  Jessup, 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
tree  was  a  chance  seedling  from  the 
rarm  of  a  Mr.  Johnson.  The  fruit  was 
unattractive  in  appearance,  and  was  not 
gathered.  Mr.  Johnson,  being  an  in¬ 
valid,  spent  some  time  in  sitting  at  a 
window  watching  the  country  people  as 
they  passed  along  the  road.  He  noticed 
that  the  school-boys  at  York  went  to 
this  apple  tree  in  the  Spring,  Saw  them 
kick  away  the  leaves,  and  fill  their  pock¬ 
ets  with  apples.  This  led  him  to  send 
a  farm  hand  to  get  some  of  this  fruit, 
and  to  his  surprise  he  found  them  of  a 
bright  red  color,  and  of  good  quality, 
when  other  late-keeping  varieties  in  the 
orchard  were  wilted  and  dried  out.  Mr. 
Jessup  was  a  nurseryman,  and  he  was 
called  in  to  help  propagate  the  apple. 
He  called  it  Johnson’s  Fine  Winter  and 
Mr.  Jessup  propagated  many  trees  for 
Which  he  could  find  no  sale.  When  they 
became  too  large  for  nursery  stock,  he 
pulled  tnem  up  ana  threw  them  into  a 
ravine  near  the  turnpike  road.  Farmers 
who  attended  the  York  market  saw  these 
trees  along  their  way  home,  filled  their 
wagons  with  them,  and  planted  them  on 
their  own  farms.  When  Mr.  Jessup  was 
told  of  this,  he  said,  “Well,  if  they  will 
not  buy  trees  to  plant,  I  am  glad  that 
they  will  take  them  for  nothing.”  And 
thus  it  was  that  the  York  Imperial  was 
started.  J.  J.  Downing,  after  sampling 
the  apple,  said,  “It  is  the  imperial  of 
late  keepers,  and  as  it  originated  near 
York,  I  would  suggest  York  Imperial  as 
an  appropriate  name.”  Mr.  Heiges  says 
that  in  1863,  after  a  long  search,  he  lo¬ 
cated  the  stump  of  the  original  tree  in 
the  corner  of  a  wormy  fence,  all  the 
trees  of  an  adjacent  field  having  been 
cut  down  and  the  stumps  removed. 

The  Newman  Plum. — This  native  red 
plum  deserves  more  attention  than  it 
has  received.  Its  merits,  briefly  told, 
are:  Ironclad  hardiness,  having  stood  29 
degrees  below  zero  and  produced  a  full 
crop;  almost  cureulio  proof;  nearly  ex¬ 
empt  from  rot,  while  the  Robinson,  in 
next  row,  scarcely  ripened  a  specimen; 
almost  a  freestone;  a  strong  grower,  and 
can  be  grafted.  One  nurseryman  recom¬ 
mends  it  as  a  stock  on  which  to  top- 
work  slow-growing  sorts.  Begins  to 
ripen  soon  after  the  Marianna,  and  con¬ 
tinues  for  over  four  weeks,  which  is  a 
grand  characteristic  for  a  plum  for  home 


use,  as  the  fruit  may  be  allowed  to  ma¬ 
ture  and  drop  when  fully  ripe.  As  a 
market  plum  it  may  be  picked  when 
showing  the  slightest  tinge  of  color,  and 
will  color  up  beautifully  and  keep  well 
a  long  time  after  being  gathered.  The 
fruit  is  greatly  improved  in  size  and  the 
tree  in  thrift  by  constant  cultivation  till 
after  midsummer.  As  a  market  plum  it 
does  not  bring  very  big  prices,  only  65 
cents  per  drawer  of  16  quarts;  five  cents 
per  quart  retail.  However,  it  sells  at 
same  prices  of  other  red  plums  except 
the  Wild  Goose,  which  is  usually  50  per 
cent  higher  in  price,  as  it  is  much  ear¬ 
lier,  and  does  not  have  to  compete  with 
so  many  other  kinds  of  fruit. 

Ohio.  F.  F.  WOODSIDE. 


DID  YOU  EVER  NOTICE 

that  PAGE  Fences  don’ 1 sag  like  others? 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ARRIAN,  MICH. 


THE  SPANGLER  | 


BITS  OF  TALK. 

Potato  Points.— I  note  what  is  said  of 
the  potatoes.  I  plant  Carman  No.  1 
wholly  since  the  stock  was  tirst  introduced; 
started  with  eight  small  tubers,  and  have 
always  used  my  own  seed.  This  year  1 
bought  two  barrels  from  Caribou,  Me.  Our 
own  seed,  soaked  in  formaldehyde,  and 
Maine  seed  rolled  in  sulphur,  nearly  put 
my  eyes  out.  e.  l.  s. 

Cape  Cod. 

Rose  Talk.— I  planted  my  rose  in  a  two- 
inch  pot,  and  it  has  now  made  a  growth 
of  over  one  inch,  and  in  a  few  days  I  shall 
put  it  in  a  four-inch  pot.  My  garden  will 
be  gay  with  roses  in  a  few  days.  Dun¬ 
lop’s  Dorothea  is  full  of  buds  from  a  plant 
wintered  out  of  doors,  protected  during 
the  Winter  with  earth  and  tobacco  stems. 
First  green  peas  to-day.  Sown  April  9. 

Canada.  c.  j.  f. 

Preserving  Fruits.— The  preservation  of 
fruits  of  any  kind  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
look  natural  in  all  respects,  and  especially 
in  colors,  is  a  very  difficult,  if  not  an  impos¬ 
sible  thing.  Berries  are  especially  difficult. 
Formaldehyde  in  water  in  various  propor¬ 
tions  seems  to  be  the  best  thing  known.  It 
is  a  clear  liquid.  For  grapes  and  berries  98 
parts  of  perfectly  clear  rainwater  and  two 
parts  formaldehyde  is  about  right.  For 
apples,  pears,  peaches  and  plums  there  may 
be  live  parts  of  formaldehyde  to  95  parts 
water.  In  all  cases  the  water  must  be 
pure,  and  not  from  wells  or  springs,  which 
are  almost  sure  to  have  in  them  some  kind 
of  minerals  in  solution.  A  very  little  might 
change  the  character  of  the  mixture  very 
much,  and  cause  discoloration.  The  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  colors  of  the  fruit  for  a 
long  time  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
work.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Apples  in  Georgia.— On  page  245,  S.  J. 
T.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  wished  to  know 
whether  Winter  apples  could  be  grown  in 
northwestern  Georgia.  I  am  located  in 
what  is  considered  the  best  part  of  the 
State  for  Winter  apples,  seven  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Ellijay,  Gilman  Co.,  Ga.  Your 
answer  is  all  right,  so  far  as  it  goes,  as  to 
the  Shockley,  Ben  Davis  and  Limbertwig. 
You  omitted  to  mention  the  Yates,  a  small 
but  well-formed  Georgia  apple.  Our  latest 
keeping  apples,  except  the  above,  are  na¬ 
tive  seedlings  of  this  northern  Georgia 
country,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  but 
there  are  at  least  50  different  varieties.  1 
am  propagating  eight  of  them  in  a  small 
way.  Assistant  Pomologist  Wm.  A.  Tay¬ 
lor  has  named  two  of  them  Penland  and 
Gilmer,  which  he  pronounced  from  speci¬ 
mens  sent  him  to  possess  special  merit; 
in  fact,  all  apples  that  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  here  do  well  with  but  few  excep¬ 
tions.  It  is  true  that  nearly  all  of  your 
fine  Winter  apples,  when  brought  south, 
have  to  be  marketed  in  November  and  De¬ 
cember,  but  our  people  are  about  to  con¬ 
clude  that  our  best  money  is  in  Summer 
and  Fall  apples,  as  we  are  in  the  lap  of 
the  southern  market  within  20  miles  of  the 
cotton  planter  with  no  competition  from 
the  North  or  West.  z.  t.  c. 

Ratcliff,  Ga. 


I  have  used  Jayne’s  Expectorant  for  twenty  years, 
and  am  sure  that  it  saved  my  life  in  one  oh  two 
instances.— G.  W.  LORD,  Silver  Lake,  Maine,  Oc¬ 
tober  10,  1895. 

The  Family  Pill— Jayne’s  Sanative. — Adv. 


SAVE  THE  MONEY 

Ivou  are  spending  on  repairs  and  buy  new  wheels* 
lit  Ih  cheaper  and  in  every  way  better.  We  sell 

14  Buygy  Wheels,  7-8  in.  Steel  Tire  for  $7.50 
4  Carriage  Wheels,  1  in.  Steel  Tire  for  $8.00 

Other  wheels  for  other  purposes  equally  low  priced 
Measuring  directions  free.  Write  f  or  pricel  istNo.88. 

Wilmington  wheel  co.,  Wilmington,  i>eu 


We  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.  'Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

Best  on  earth.  Absolutely  Positive  Force-Feed. 
Light  Draft.  Fully  warranted.  Write  us  for  Drill 
Book  and  Prices.  We  will  make  It  pay  you. 

SPANGLER  M KG.  CO..  York,  Pa 


For  20  years  the  acknowledged  leading 
BEAN  HARVESTER 
of  the  world.  Catalogue  and  pnee  on  application. 
LE  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  Successors  to  F.  W.  Miller 
Mfg.  Co.,  01  Lake  St.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


THE  ROSS 

ENSILAGE  MACHINERY 

cute  all  kinds  of  green  and  dry  I 
fodder  and  ensilage,  faster  and  I 
with  less  power  than  any  slmilai  F 
machinery  made.  Many  sixes, 
cutting  many  lengths.  Swivel, 
angle  and  straight.  Carriers  any 
length.  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  80. 

The  E.W.  RossCo.  Springfield, 0. 


Wilder’s  Knsllage 
Machinery. 

A  full  lineot  Feed 
Ensilage  Cut 
Fodder  Shred¬ 
ders.  with  Self-Feed 
Ensilage  or  Plain 
Tables.  Straight 
away  orSwivel  Carriers. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and 
prices  to 

J.  K.  WILDER  A  HONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


The  New 

SMALLEY 

3  Cutter 


makes 

the 

Silo 

pay 


w  WfcWW  aoouiou  ll  y ‘ 

ew  Smalley  Cutters  with  Heini 
.  ircle  carriers  for  cutting  and 
elevating  ensilage.  They  have 
automatic  self  feed,  also 
Corn  Shreddiny  and  Corn  Jfuskint/ 
attachments  when  desired. 
Mounted  on  4  wheel  trucks  for 
easy  moving  A  strictly  *•  up-to- 
date"  machine.  1900  booklets 
mailed  free.  “  Yankee  Silo 
Sense"  and  " Farming  on  Business 
Principles."  Ask  for  special  in¬ 
troduction  prices  on  Smiil- 

ey  and  “Battle  Creek” 
Wood  Saws,  Grinding  Mills, 
Ear  Corn  Crushers;  also 
Sweep  Tread  and  Steam 
Powers,  stating  goods  you  wish 
to  purchase  and  naming  paper  in 
which  yon  saw  this  advertise¬ 
ment. 


Hade 

Sold 

Works 


Six 
Sizes : 
Nos,  12.  14, 
16.  18.  20, 
and  26. 


For  Pumping  or  Driving 
Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  or  other 
machines  re¬ 
quiring  light 
power  but  ab¬ 
solutely  steady 
motion, 

BUY  A 

“SUCCESS” 

It  has  a  governor  which  rigulates  the  walk  of  the  horses  to  a  nice¬ 
ty  and  delivers  an  absolutely  steady  and  even  motion  to  tbe  ma¬ 
chine  driven.  With  our  Hack  Geared  l‘ump  Jack  it  makes  a  splen¬ 
did  pumping  outfit.  If  you  want  a  tread  power  for  any  purpose, 
buy  a  ‘‘Su  eceM  99 1,  2  or  3-horse.  They  will  deliver  more  power 
than  any  other  because  thev  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong  enough 
for  largest  ho.-ses,  etc.  More  about  them  in  our  large  Illustrated 
catalogue,  and  about  our  sweep  powers,  gasoline eDgines, windmills, 
fodder  and  ensilage  cutters, wood  saws  hupkers.steel  tanks, etc.  Free 

APPLETON  MFQ.  CO.,  27  FARGO  ST.  BATAVIA.  ILL- 
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HOPE  FARM  ROTES. 

The  Bug  Battle. — “The  bugs  are 
hatching  out!”  That  was  the  slogan  that 
roused  the  fighting  hlood  in  the  Hope 
Farm  folks.  There  are  too  many  possi¬ 
bilities  planted  in  our  potato  field.  We 
can  stand  mosquitoes,  cutworms  and 
white  grubs,  but  we  have  no  use  what¬ 
ever  for  the  striped  beetle.  There  had 
been  thousands  of  hard-shelled  beetles, 
but  somehow  the  soft-shelled  rascals 
were  slow  in  appearing.  Uncle  Ed  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  “eggs  were  not  fertile,’’ 
but  all  of  a  sudden  a  perfect  host  of  the 
enemy  appeared.  Then  we  called  a 
council  of  war  right  off.  It  was  damp, 
showery  weather.  The  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  were  full  of  grass  and  weeds.  Hay¬ 
ing  time  was  at  hand.  Brent  was  sick, 
and  Charlie  had  a  bad  cold.  Our  large 
potato  field  runs  from  the  top  of  a  high 
hill  lip  over  the  ridge  and  down  to  the 
woods  on  the  west  side.  We  have  found 
a  fine  spring  in  these  woods,  and  the 
boys  sunk  a  barrel  below  it,  so  as  to 
provide  a  good  supply  for  spraying.  I 
bought  an  Eclipse  pump  this  Spring  for 
spraying  trees,  and  also  secured  an  at¬ 
tachment  said  to  be  very  fine  for  spray¬ 
ing  potatoes.  We  had  in  addition  a 
Paris-green  gun,  a  small  knapsacs 
sprayer,  and  a  Dew-ey  and  a  churn 
sprayer  made  by  Leggett  &  Brother. 
For  ammunition  we  had  a  supply  of 
Paris-green  and  Paragrene,  Leggett’s 
combination  of  dry  Bordeaux  and  Pari-s- 
green,  and  Boxal,  Bodo  and  Disparene, 
the  new  remedies  from  the  Bowker 
Chemical  Co. 

Opening  Fire. — East  year  we  used  the 
dry  powder  with  great  success,  but  it  is 
hard  to  “keep  your  powder  dry’’  when 
the  wind  is  blowing  your  way,  and  it 
blows  constantly  on  our  hill.  The  bugs 
were  as  well  intrenched  on  the  vines  as 
the  Boers  on  some  of  their  hills.  It 
looked  as  though  the  artillery  were 
needed  to  drive  them  out.  Uncle  Ed  got 
a  turpentine  barrel,  sawed  out  a  hole  in 
the  top,  and  fitted  the  pump  in.  The 
Eclipse  pump  goes  right  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  with  a  big  fan  or 
flapper  to  keep  the  water  stirred  up.  The 
potato  spray  attachment  consists  of  a 
brass  rod  with  three  nozzles  hanging  be¬ 
hind  the  wagon,  and  connected  with  the 
pump  by  means  of  a  rubber  hose.  We 
took  the  top  off  the  market  wagon, 
loaded  pump  and  barrel  on  it,  hitched 
up  old  Frank,  and  the  gun  was  ready 
for  the  charge.  The  boys  looked  a  little 
doubtful  when  I  brought  out  a  can  of 
Boxal  and  said  “Use  this  first!”  They 
knew  that  “green”  would  do  the  job — 
why  fool  with  new  and  untried  ammuni¬ 
tion  with  the  enemy  in  sight?  There  is 
something  in  that,  yet  a  part  of  our  job 
is  to  try  new  methods  and  matters — 
even  if  we  make  a  few  mistakes — for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers.  The  Boxal  is  a 
bluish-colored  paste.  It'  looks  to  me  like 
a  mixture  of  arsenic,  lime  and  sulphate 
o»f  copper.  We  dissolved  or  mixed  the 
Boxal  in  a  bucket  of  water,  and  then 
poured  it  into  the  barrel.  Then  Charlie 
took  me  lines  and  Hugh  took  the  pump 
handles,  while  Uncle  Ed  aimed  the  noz¬ 
zles.  “Get  up,  Frank!”  and  the  battle 
was  on. 

Nozzle  Knock-Outs.— The  pictures  in 
the  catalogue  show  this  sprayer  worked 
by  two  men — without  attention  to  the 
nozzles.  We  tried  that,  and  found  that 
at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  plants  were 
skipped.  There  would  be  a  little  jog  in 
the  row,  a  big  stone  or  an  uneven  place, 
which  would  throw  the  nozzle  out  of 
aim.  I  determined  to  do  a  good  job,  and 
so  Uncle  Ed  walked  behind  and  tapped 
the  nozzles  back  and  forth  as  needed. 
In  this  way  every  plant  was  wet.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  missed  by  the  mist  that  came 
through  those  nozzles.  The  work  was 
going  like  a  charm,  when  all  at  once  the 
nozzles  clogged,  and  you  couldn’t  force 
a  drop  out.  It  looked  as  though  the 
Boxal  had  boxed  them  up.  We  might 
have  quit  right  there  and  condemned  it 
for  good,  and  said  “I  told  you  so!”  But 
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we  try  to  avoid  judging  things,  whether 
it  be  a  man’s  heart  or  a  nozzle,  by  sur¬ 
face  indications,  at  Hope  Farm.  The 
nozzles  were  opened  and  found  to  be 
clogged  with  fine  sawdust.  When  Uncle 
Ed  cut  out  the  hole  he  left  some  dust  in 
the  barrel.  This  dust  and  the  turpentine 
driven  into  the  nozzles  clogged  them. 
They  were  cleaned  out,  and  then  sprayed 
like  a  charm.  The  Boxal  left  a  whitish 
film  on  the  leaves.  We  tried  the  Bodo, 
which  is  a  pasty  form  of  Bordeaux, 
alone,  and  also  mixed  in  the  barrel  with 
Paris-green  and  Paragrene.  The  work 
was  slow  at  first,  for  it  was  hard  dipping 
up  the  spring  water,  but  we  quit  at  night 
thinking  we  had  made  a  hole  in  the  ene¬ 
my’s  lines.  We  woke  in  the  morning  to 
find  a  pouring  rain  washing  the  poison 
right  off  the  potato  vines  into  our  hopes. 
It  rained  all  day,  and  the  bugs  made  the 
most  of  their  chance.  It  kept  on  rain¬ 
ing,  until  Friday  morning  found  the 
ground  as  wet  as  a  sponge,  and  no  trace 
of  our  poison  except  where  the  Boxal 
was  used.  There  the  tips  were  still  col¬ 
ored. 

A  Big  Victory. — Hugh  had  to  take  a 
day  off  Friday  and  Brent  was  still  sick. 
Here  was  Sunday  coming,  with  the  bugs 
ready  to  eat  more  holes  than  ever  on  a 
holy  day.  There  were  more  clouds  in 
the  sky.  “I  meant  to  clean  house  to¬ 
day,”  said  the  Madame,  “but  I  can’t  see 
that  crop  go — so  I  will  drive  the 
wagon!”  The  ground  was  too  wet  to 
drive  into  the  field  before  noon,  and 
there  was  still  too  much  wind  for  the 
dry  powder.  While  waiting,  Uncle  Ed 
reorganized  his  force  a  little.  The  four- 
wheeled  wagon  was  too  clumsy.  It  took 
too  long  to  turn  it  around  at  the  end  of 
the  row,  and  much  water  was  wasted. 
We  borrowed  a  two-wheeled  dump-cart 
of  a  neighbor,  and  put  the  barrel  in 
that.  This  saved  much  time  and  water. 
With  one  barrel  on  the  four-wheeled 
wagon  42  rows  were  sprayed,  while  the 
same  amount  on  the  dump-cart  covered 
54  rows.  The  loss  occurred  at  the  ends. 
There  was  no  stop  cock  on  the  attach¬ 
ment,  and  the  water  kept  spraying  out 
when  they  turned.  It  also  took  too  long 
to  dip  that  spring  water  up.  Uncle  Ed 
took  another  barrel,  knocked  out  one 
end,  and  sunk  it  down  part  way  into  the 
water.  Then  he  cut  a  hole  in  the  upper 
end,  and  could  thus  set  the  pump  right 
down  into  the  water,  and  by  joining  the 
hose  together  pump  the  water  right  into 
the  oarrel  on  the  wagon.  We  fill  the 
barrel  about  two-thirds  full,  and  then 
mix  the  Bordeaux  and  “green”  in  a 
bucket  and  pour  it  slowly  in  as  the  bar¬ 
rel  is  filled.  It  is  then  the  work  of  five 
minutes  to  transfer  the  pump  from  the 
spring  and  fasten  it  in  the  spray  barrel. 
As  soon  as  the  mud  had  dried  a  little, 
the  guns  opened  fire.  The  Madame  in  a 
cali'co  dress  and  a  pink  sun  bonnet,  sat 
on  the  front  end  of  the  dump  cart  and 
drove  Frank.  Charlie  worked  the  pump, 
and  Uncle  Ed  chased  the  nozzles.  The 
Madame  didn’t  go  to  the  spring  to  fill 
the  barrel — she  ’et  her  brothers  do  that, 
while  she  sat  under  a  tree  and  read  her 
book.  Across  the  lane  in  the  cornfield 
the  Bud,  Graft  and  Scion  were  thinning 
corn  at  one  cent  a  row.  Grandmother 
was  in  the  house,  mending,  and  Aunt 
Jennie  was  getting  supper.  Saturday 
was  a  busy  day.  When  the  Potato  bugs 
saw  that  even  the  women  folks  were 
after  them  with  pink  sunbonnebs  on, 
they  just  threw  up  their  heads  and  rolled 
over.  By  night  the  job  was  done,  and 
we  all  went  in  to  sample  the  baked 
beans,  brown  bread  and  strawberries.  It 
looked  like  rain,  but  the  shower  held 
back,  and  the  result  was  that  millions 
of  Potato  bugs  bit  the  dust.  I  have 
learned  some  things  about  spraying,  but 
this  account  is  too  long  now.  I  expected 
to  have  to  follow  the  big  sprayer  with 
the  smaller  tools,  but  Uncle  Ed  seems 
to  have  swung  those  nozzles  just  in  time 
to  hit  ’em  all! 

All  Over. — In  fitting  up  the  old 
mower  we  found  several  parts  shaky  or 
broken.  The  old  veteran  cost  us  $10  at 


an  auction.  These  missing  fixtures  cost 
$4.35.  The  cost  of  machine  fixtures  is 
something  awful.  I  am  told  that  some 
manufacturers  make  nearly  their  entire 
profit  in  supplying  broken  parts.  I  can 

well  believe  it . This  is  the 

first  year  I  have  raised  a  crop  of  oats  in 
New  Jersey  that  is  worth  bragging 
about.  In  former  years  the  crop  was 
ruined  by  smut — or  at  least  it  failed. 
This  year  the  crop  is  fine.  Two  things 
are  responsible  for  it.  The  nitrate  of 
soda  we  used  in  April  and  soaking  the 
seed  in  formaldehyde.  I  feel  sure  this 
soaking  destroyed  the  smut  germs  and 
gave  the  plants  a  better  start  all  around. 

.  .  .  .  We  have  been  having  a  com¬ 
bination  of  showers,  Potato  beetles, 
grassy  potatoes,  crust-covered  corn  field, 
ripe  clover,  unplanted  crops  and  undone 
jobs.  You  can’t  attend  to  all  at  once, 
and  it  requires  nice  judgment  to  pick 
out  the  more  important.  Where  are 
those  men  who  are  never  behind  and  al¬ 
ways  have  their  work  done?  Aunt  Pa¬ 
tience  is  quite  an  artist,  and  she  needs 
a  model  for  an  angel!  ....  Ripe 
cherries  and  ripe  grass  come  in  together. 
The  Madame  told  me  last  Winter  that 
cherry  picking  is  a  tremendous  job.  As 
usual,  she  was  right.  Still,  there  is  good 
profit  in  cherries,  if  one  will  make  a 

business  of  it . We  are  now 

hilling  and  ridging  the  earlier  potatoes. 
The  soil  is  full  of  moisture,  and  I  still 
look  for  a  wet  July.  The  chances  with 
us  are  for  bad  haying  weather,  and  I  do 
not  like  to  have  potatoes  in  flat,  soggy 

ground . The  Kaffir  corn  has 

started,  and  the  carrots  and  mangels  are 
well  up.  The  young  Kaffir  looks  like 
little  spears  of  Nut  grass.  Where  we 
put  it  broadcast  in  the  cow  peas,  it  has 
made  a  fair  start,  but  is  so  feeble  that 
it  hardly  seems  possible  that  it  can  hold 
the  vines  up.  I  believe  that  our  own 
native  corn  will  make  more  and  better 
fodder  than  any  of  these  new  plants.  To 
prove  it  we  have  broadcast  some  of  our 
flint  corn  right  beside  the  sorghum  and 
Kaffir.  We’ll  see!  We’ll  see!  .... 

I  have  ordered  another  lot  of  Shoo  Fly. 
The  cattle  suffer  terribly  from  flies.  We 
have  tried  many  things,  but  this  Shoo 
Fly  really  isays  shoo!  in  a  more  com¬ 
manding  tone  than  anything  else  I  have 
seen  or  used.  n.  w.  c. 

Feeding  Land. — On  another  page 
John  M.  Jamison  describes  his  method 
of  keeping  up  pasture  land.  The  writer 
has  visited  Mr.  Jamison’s  farm,  and 
knows  of  the  wonderful  crops  of  clover 
that  are  produced  there.  Mr.  Jamison 
says  that  the  most  profitable  field  on 
the  place  is  his  Blue-grass  pasture,  and 
it  has  improved  25  per  cent  in  the  past 
two  years.  Since  February  15  of  this 
year,  190  large  two-horse  loads  of  ma¬ 
nure  have  been  handled  on  this  farm, 
and  there  are  now  nearly  100  loads  more 
to  be  hauled.  About  400  lambs  were 
fed  through  last  Winter,  and  the  new 
crop  of  clover  hay  finds  several  tons 
from  last  year  in  the  barns.  Last  year 
Mr.  Jamison  bought  328  lambs  for  $648. 
He  lost  10  per  cent  of  them,  and  sold  the 
remainder,  after  feeding,  for  $1,349.  The 
gain  from  feeding  100  of  these  lambs  100 
days  represented  $80.  All  the  feed,  ex¬ 
cept  a  little  bran,  came  off  the  farm. 
Mr.  Jamison  is  a  good  farmer,  and  has 
been  highly  successful  in  improving  his 
farm.  The  main  secret  of  success  is  ue 
fact  that  he  feeds  the  clover  and  grass! 
Some  farmers  crowd  the  manure  upon 
other  crops,  and  leave  the  clover  to 
hustle  for  itself.  Mr.  Jamison  regards 
the  clover  as  the  backbone  of  the  farm, 
and  tries  to  strengthen  the  backbone. 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Pumps  water  by  water  power.  No 
attention— Never  Stops.  Put  in 
place  of 

RAMS,  WINDMILLS, 
GAS  AND 

HOT  AIR  ENGINES. 
Catalogue  free. 
POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  Street.  NEW  YORK 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 
Kerosene 

ENGINES 
Cheapest  and  Safest 
Power  known.  For 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood, and  all  power 
purposes.  Send  for  Catalog 
A.  MIETZ, 
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CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpoat 

Stationary*,  Portable* 
Engine*  and  Pump*. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III 
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Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  oatalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 
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25-gallon  pkt.,  50c.;  100-gallon  pkt.,  12. 

If  druggist  cannot  supply  send  $1.75  for  100-gallon 
pkt.  to  J.  I).  MEKCKK,  68  Murray  8t.,  New  York. 
Premiums  to  Patrons.  Get  Pamphlet 


_  .Before  Buying  a  New 

Harness 

Mud  5  ct*.  In  rtainps  to  pay  postage  on  descriptive  cat¬ 
alogue  10®  »tyles  of  single  and  double  oak-ta lilted 
Leather  Hainewt  to  select  from.  Sold  direct  to  the 
consumer  at  wholesale  price.  W*  can  aava rou 

king  Harness  company.  Mfra. 

2i3  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


All  harness,  old  or  new.  Is  made  pliable  and  easy— will  look  better 
and  wear  longer— by  the  use  of 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

The  finest  preservative  for  leather  ever  discovered.  Raves 
many  times  Its  cost  by  Improved  appearance  and  In  the  coat 
of  repairs.  Sold  everywhere  In  cans— all  sizes. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
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Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  just  installed  a  city  milk¬ 
maid,  this  unusual  official  being  under  the  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Health.  She  will  have  supervision 
over  the  city  milk  farm,  from  which  pure  milk  is  to 
be  supplied  below  cost,  during  the  Summer,  for  the 
sick  children  of  the  poor.  The  official  milkmaid  will 
oversee  the  milking  and  bottling,  and  give  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  purity  with  each  bottle.  This  official  milk¬ 
maid  is  a  trained  nurse,  who  has  had  experience  at 
the  milk-distributing  stations. 

* 

Reports  indicate  a  short  hay  crop  in  the  East,  at 
least.  The  dry  May  was  too  much  for  most  meadows. 
Farmers  are  better  prepared  than  usual  with  crops 
like  fodder  corn  and  millet  to  help  out  the  hay.  The 
experience  of  last  year  taught  a  lesson  that  will  not 
be  forgotten  for  many  years.  If  July  and  August  are 
fairly  wet,  a  good  second  crop  of  hay  can  be  obtained 
by  using  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  meadows  after  mow¬ 
ing.  We  would  not  advise  this  plan  every  year,  but 
when  the  first  crop  is  short,  as  it  is  this  season,  the 
nitrate  will,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  moisture, 
enable  a  farmer  to  force  a  heavy  second  growth. 

* 

v  Those  who  th'ink  that  the  apparent  failure  of  the 
milk  farmers  to  secure  better  milk  prices  will  kill  off 
the  Association  will  find  themselves  very  much  mis¬ 
taken.  The  milk  producers  are  -in  this  fight  to  the  end. 
The  end  will  be  not  higher  prices  to  consumers,  but  a 
fair  division  of  gross  proceeds.  Good  will  come  from 
this  failure,  because  producers  will  be  better  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  future  to  withhold  their  milk  and  work 
it  up  at  home.  There  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole 
thing.  Something  must  be  done  with  the  milk.  It 
must  come  here  or  be  utilized  at  home  in  creameries 
or  cheese  factories.  It  will  be  far  better  to  have  the 
farmers  themselves  control  these  factories,  and  that 
is  what  they  ought  to  work  for. 

* 

We  don’t  wish  to  interfere  w-ith  any  honest  fad  or 
any  legitimate  fun,  but  we  must  say  that  the  Angora- 
goat  craze  now  sweeping  over  the  country  needs  a 
halter.  A  publication  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  started  it.  Hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of 
people  seem  to  believe  that  the  Angora  goat  will  turu 
some  brush-ridden  old  pasture  into  gold.  The  Angora 
does  well  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Rockies  and 
in  the  great  Southwest.  Dealers  tell  us  that  the 
trade  in  mohair  is  limited,  and  Will  not  stand  any 
great  increase.  The  price  of  good  Angoras  has  been 
boomed  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  practical  value. 
On  most  eastern  farms,  well-bred  sheep  will  prove 
just  as  profitable  as  these  goats.  We  would  not  buy 
Angoras  at  present  prices! 

* 

On  page  458  is  a  brief  account  of  the  way  skim- 
milk  is  sterilized  at  a  Kansas  creamery.  As  it  comes 
from  the  separator  the  skim-milk  is  heated  by  steam 
in  a  tank,  and  delivered  to  farmers  boiling  hot.  It 
keeps  sweet  longer,  and  makes  better  food  for  stock. 
Yet  wherever  this  is  tried  the  first  result  is  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Most  creamery  patrons  object  to  it,  be¬ 
cause  the  calves  do  not  at  first  like  the  boiled  milk. 
If  the  creamery  man  consulted  the  first  wishes  of  his 
patrons  the  milk  would  not  be  heated,  but  after  a 
short  time  the  calves  will  eat  the  milk  readily.  It 
keeps  so  much  better,  and  there  is  such  a  saving  in 
its  use  that  the  sterilizing  is  sure  to  be  popular  in 
the  end.  There  are  lots  of  men  who  go  through  the 
world  denying  themselves  the  best  fruits  of  life  be¬ 
cause  they  judge  their  possibilities  by  surface  indi¬ 
cations  and  first  results  entirely.  They  hang  too 
long  to  the  old  things  and  quit  too  soon  in  testing 
the  new  ones. 


We  think  that  the  American  potato  crop  is  a  great 
one,  but  we  are  far  behind  Germany.  Last  year  we 
had  2,581,353  acres  in  potatoes,  and  produced  228,783,- 
232  bushels.  Germany  had  7,737,845  acres  and 
1,414,125,460  bushels.  A  large  part  of  the  German 
crop  is  used  for  making  starch  and  alcohol.  A  good 
share  of  this  alcohol  is  used  for  fuel.  A  recent  writer 
has  said  that  bath  France  and  Germany  have  been 
straining  every  nerve  of  late  years  to  produce  alcohol. 
In  France  the  object  has  been  to  drink  the  alcohol, 
while  .in  Germany  it  is  to  take  the  place  of  more 
costly  fuel.  That  is  given  as  one  reason  why  Ger¬ 
many  is  passing  France  in  the  industrial  race. 

* 

'Some  of  our  readers  send  us  letters  received  from 
Congressman  Wadsworth  under  the  frank  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Mr.  Wadsworth  writes  that  his  position  on 
the  oleo  question  is  either  misunderstood  or  mis¬ 
stated.  As  he  wants  to  set  things  right,  he  sends  a 
report  of  his  committee,  giving  his  reasons  for  oppos¬ 
ing  the  Grout  bill.  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  overruled  by 
his  own  committee,  and  the  Grout  bill  was  reported  to 
the  House.  It  will  come  up  for  action  on  December  6. 
There  may  be  a  few  dairymen  who  will  be  interested 
in  reading  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  reasons  next  Winter 
when  they  have  leisure,  but  right  now  they  want  to 
know  what  he  will  do  on  December  6  when  the  bill 
comes  to  a  vote.  Will  he  vote  yes  or  no?  That’s 
what  the  farmers  are  trying  to  find  out! 

* 

Fruit  growers  have  reported  from  time  to  time 
that  Japan  plum  trees  were  subject  to  Peach  yellows. 
Prof.  Paddock,  of  the  Geneva  Station,  says  that  he 
observed  this  condition  of  Japan  plum  trees  for  the 
first  time  in  an  orchard  at  Hilton.  The  character¬ 
istic  wiry  growth  of  twigs  in  clusters  was  already 
apparent,  and  the  appearance  of  the  trees  showed 
that  they  were  out  of  condition.  Whether  or  not  this 
trouble  is  identical  with  Peach  yellows  remains  to  be 
determined.  It  is  a  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  im¬ 
portance,  since  a  good  many  Japan  plums  are  grown 
in  this  region,  and  as  they  are  looked  upon  with  favor 
by  the  growers,  it  is  likely  that  the  planting  of  this 
class  of  plums  will  be  much  extended.  Not  only  will 
the  plum  trees  suffer  from  the  malady,  but  here  as  a 
prospective  new  source  of  infection  for  peach  trees. 

* 

A  man  who  has  spent  much  time  among  farmers 
says  that  when  he  wishes  to  ask  a  favor  he  picks  out 
a  place  where  there  is  a  good  flower  garden.  There 
he  is  sure  to  find  pleasant  and  refined  people,  wno 
have  learned  lessons  of  love  and  kindness  from  the 
flowers  they  have  tended  so  carefully.  There  are 
many  farmers  who  cannot  understand  why  the  wife 
and  children  love  flowers.  They  look  upon  such  de¬ 
sires  as  weak  and  childish,  and  would  gladly  crowd 
the  little  work  required  by  the  flower  garden  into 
the  corn  or  potato  field.  Such  men  forget  that  the 
strongest  and  truest  traits  of  character  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  associating  with  the  beautiful  and  so- 
called  “weak”  things  of  life.  To  starve  out  of  a 
child’s  life  a  love  for  the  beautiful  and  a  desire  for 
true  refinement  is  to  our  mind  little  short  of  a  crime. 
One  of  the  pleasantest  things  connected  with  this 
year’s  subscription  worn  is  the  great  demand  for  the 
Ruby  Queen  rose,  and  the  real  interest  that  readers 
are  taking  in  petting  and  caring  for  this  beautiful  lit¬ 
tle  guest. 

He 

There  used  to  be  a  time  when  politicians  and 
papers  were  fond  of  patting  the  farmers  on  the  back 
and  feeding  them  that  soft  form  of  compliment  known 
as  “taffy.”  Of  late  we  have  observed  a  change  in  this 
respect.  For  example,  the  New  York  Herald  says: 

The  real  backbone  of  the  American  nation— that  is  to 
say,  the  workingmen  and  clerks  and  tradesmen  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  capitalists,  all  of  whose  interests  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  question  of  honest  currency  and  public 
order  at  home,  and  freedom  from  costly  entanglements 
abroad. 

We  observe  this  spirit  constantly  cropping  out. 
When  an  orator  wants  to  picture  the  great  prosperity 
of  the  land  he  describes  the  “smoking  factory  chim¬ 
neys,”  though  the  paint  on  the  farmer’s  barn  would 
be  a  truer  index.  The  fact  is  that  many  of  the  great 
politicians  have  lost  some  of  their  fear  and  respect  for 
the  farmer.  They  consider  that  his  vote  is  a  certain 
quantity — that  he  will  not  change  it,  no  matter  how 
much  he  may  grumble.  The  town  vote  is  more 
changeable,  for  workmen  who  draw  regular  cash 
wages  are  quicker  to  feel  business  changes  or  periods 
of  depression  and  idleness.  Less  of  the  farmer’s  in¬ 
come  is  in  actual  cash,  and  he  is  slower  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  harder  times.  Then  again,  a  large  share  of 
his  losses  may  justly  be  charged  to  the  result  of 
natural  laws,  while  the  town  workman’s  income  is 
quickly  changed  by  artificial  conditions.  All  these 
things  have  combined  to  send  the  politicians  cater¬ 
ing  to  the  “workingman”  to  the  neglect  of  the  farmer. 
It  is  words  for  the  farmer,  but  deeds  for  the  “work¬ 


man.”  The  farmer  pays  our  bills  abroad  and  main¬ 
tains  our  National  credit  by  vast  exports  of  food  and 
fiber.  One  would  think  that  this  vast  producing  class 
is  entitled  to  all  the  help  and  encouragement  that 
the  National  Government  can  legitimately  give.  To 
a  mind  of  average  common  sense  it  seems  the  highest 
wisdom  to  foster  in  every  fair  way  the  agriculture 
of  the  Nation.  Yet  because  the  farm  vote  is  usually  a 
constant  quantity,  while  the  town  workman  sways 
easily  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  latter  is  pro¬ 
tected,  while  the  former  is  patted.  The  remedy  for 
this  tis  for  the  farmer  to  use  more  independence  in 
voting.  Let  him  take  his  jack-knife  to  the  polls  and 
whittle  two  or  three  holes  in  his  ballot,  and  he  will 
find  that  he  commands  far  more  respect.  We  would 
certainly  begin  this  year  on  Congressmen  who  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Grout  bill.  As  farmers  we  would  vote 
against  them,  no  matter  what  plausible  issues  they 
tried  to  introduce. 

* 

One  of  our  readers,  a  plain  farmer  of  Montana, 
sends  us  a  letter  ending  as  follows: 

The  association  known  as  the  Irrigation  Congress  has 
this  on  its  programme  and  intends  to  come  your  way  to 
educate  you  on  these  questions  this  year.  For  God’s 
sake,  refuse  to  be  educated;  we  are  all  right  if  they  let 
us  alone. 

“Refuse  to  be  educated!”  That  is  a  remarkable 
statement  for  an  intelligent  man  to  make,  yet  we  con¬ 
sider  it  good  advice.  The  “education”  in  this  case 
consists  of  plausible  reasons  for  placing  the  public 
lands  in  the  hands  of  a  gigantic  land  monopoly.  Land 
sharks  have  been  after  this  land  for  years,  while  the 
true  homeseekers  of  the  West  oppose  their  schemes. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

It  used  to  be  my  dairy  job 
The  pans  and  pails  to  wash, 

I’d  rush  them  all  about  the  tub 
With  wondrous  noise  and  swash; 

I’d  scrub  them  till  they  shone  like  stars, 

But  often  I’d  forget 
To  wash  the  big  cloth  strainer  out, 

I  hear  the  scolding  yet. 

“Don’t  know  no  better?  Won’t  ye  never  learn? 

Wash  out  yer  strainer  or  the  milk  will  turn.” 

And  as  I  think  the  matter  o’er, 

’Twas  just,  I  must  assert, 

The  pans  and  pails  but  held  the  milk 
The  strainer  held  the  dirt; 

Good  folks  who’ve  washed  your  pans  the  while 
Some  simple  thing  you’ve  spurned, 

You  have  no  right  to  sit  and  grieve 
Because  your  milk  has  turned. 

“Don’t  know  no  better?  Won’t  ye  never  learn? 

Wash  out  yer  strainer  or  the  milk  will  turn.” 


Yes,  sir— undone  jobs  are  not  rare. 

Thoughts  for  deaf  people  on  page  455. 

We  hate  to  have  hoeing  crowd  haying. 

A  carpenter  is  One  of  the  plane  people. 

The  cherry  crop,  with  us,  is  nearly  a  failure. 

Always!  Always!  Feed  meal  to  the  calf  dry! 

Read  the  notes  on  small  fruit  In  the  Hudson  River  dis¬ 
trict-page  457. 

Americans  paid  $290,000,000  for  poultry  and  $180,000, 000 
for  hogs  last  year. 

Yes,  the  "Boxers”  in  China  need  attention— and  so  does 
your  wife’s  wood  box! 

“Yes,”  said  the  hen,  “that  empty  dish  promises  a  light 
crop  for  yours  truly.” 

Hot  water  and  scour  on  the  tin  kill  the  germs  that 
would  make  the  milk  sour. 

Who  on  earth  can  afford  to  “put  on  style”  after  doing 
all  his  duty  to  his  fellow  man? 

What  proper  plural  do.  we  give  to  louse?  If  that  is 
true  then  what  is  true  of  house? 

Bread,  butter,  business  and  ballot.  There’s  a  quar¬ 
tette  for  the  farmer  to  remember  at  the  polls. 

The  hen  that  laid  those  eggs  mentioned  on  page 
45S  laid  low— at  least  she  laid  a  low-down  egg. 

We  would  drop  into  slang  and  pronounce  it  a  "dandy” 
— a  strawberry  plant  that  will  beat  the  old  Gandy. 

The  Republicans  “resolve”  in  favor  of  free  rural  de¬ 
livery  of  the  mail.  Now  let  the  Democrats  “make  it 
unanimous.” 

Some  men  believe  in  the  marriage  of  capital  and  labor 
— their  wives  are  to  provide  the  labor  while  they  provide 
the  capital  I. 

The  scientists  now  believe  that  the  germ  of  colic  often 
comes  from  manure  into  milk  and  plays  hide  and  seek 
in  the  baby’s  stomach. 

According  to  one  of  our  readers  the  letters  M.  C.  may 
have  two  meanings  for  the  same  man— Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  “mean  cuss.” 

A  monthly  journal  published  in  Greenland  charges  two 
ducks  for  three  months’  subscription,  while  single  copies 
are  sold  for  one  fowl  each. 

The  trouble  with  many  who  desire  to  make  their  mark 
in  the  world  Is  that  their  only  estimate  is  the  dollar 
mark— more  frequently  I  than  U.  S. 

If  fertilizer  laws  are  proper  why  not  pure  food  laws? 
Pure  food  for  plants  is  good,  but  how  about  the  impure 
food  that  is  calculated  to  plant  children? 

The  Gladstone  strawberry  started  business  as  an  early 
variety.  Reports  are  that  it  gets  up  too  late  when  away 
from  home.  Who  can  tell  us  about  its  behavior? 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— The  Chippewa  Indians  on  the  Leech  Lake 
Reservation  in  Minnesota  are  again  in  an  excited  state, 
one  of  their  lesser  chiefs  having  proclaimed  himself  their 
Messiah.  There  are  no  United  States  troops  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity,  they  having  been  removed  to  Alaska,  and  it  is 
feared  that  the  white  people  are  in  danger.  These  In¬ 
dians  went  on  the  warpath  two  years  ago . The 

United  States  Court  of  Claims  has  decided  that  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  Sampson  was  formally  in  command  during  the  sea 

light  with  Cervera . Eight  men  were  killed  by 

an  explosion  in  a  coal  mine  at  Canmore,  Alberta,  June 

13 . June  14,  live  men  were  killed  by  an  explosion 

in  a  dynamite  factory  at  Biwabik,  Minn . A  ten¬ 

ement-house  fire  in  New  York  June  15  caused  the  death 
of  11  persons,  and  seven  others  were  seriously  injured, 
some  fatally.  June  16,  another  fire,  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  the  first,  caused  the  death  of  one  person,  and  serious 

injuries  to  nine  others . A  fire  at  Bloomington, 

Ill.,  June  19,  destroyed  five  solid  blocks  of  business  houses, 
and  the  McLean  County  Court  House.  The  spread  of  the 
flames  was  checked  by  blowing  up  buildings  with  dyna¬ 
mite.  One  life  was  lost,  and  the  property  loss  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $2,000,000 . Moscow,  Livingston  County, 

N.  Y.,  a  town  of  800  inhabitants,  was  almost  totally  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  June  17.  It  is  supposed  that  the  fire  was 

started  by  a  spark  from  a  locomotive . The 

Navy  Department  has  decided  to  establish  a  coaling  sta¬ 
tion  at  San  Diego,  Cal . A  fire  in  the  Morrison 

Hotel,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  June  20,  caused  the  death  of 
one  guest,  and  injuries  to  six  others. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION. — The  Republican  Nation¬ 
al  Convention  opened  at  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday,  June 
19.  On  the  opening  day  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  and 
Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  were  in  the  lead  for  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency,  though  many  eastern  delegates  were  disposed  to 
stand  for  Long,  of  Massachusetts.  Senator  Wolcott,  of 
Colorado,  as  temporary  chairman,  delivered  the  intro¬ 
ductory  address,  in  which  expansion,  protection,  and 
sound  money  were  the  leading  issues.  It  was  generally 
considered  that  the  opening  was  not  as  enthusiastic  as 
expected.  June  20  Mr.  Dolliver  withdrew  his  candidacy, 
and  Senator  Hanna  withdrew  his  opposition  to  Roosevelt. 
It  was  then  expected  that  a  McKinley  and  Roosevelt 
nomination  would  go  through  with  a  rush.  Dolliver  was 
selected  to  make  the  nominating  speech.  There  was  no 
talk  of  any  Presidential  possibilities  other  than  Mc¬ 
Kinley.  The  President’s  renomination  was  unanimous, 
and  Roosevelt  received  every  vote  in  the  convention  ex¬ 
cept  his  own. 

PHILIPPINES. — As  a  result  of  military  operations  in 
the  Islands  during  the  week  ending  June  16,  60  Filipinos 
were  killed,  200  were  captured,  and  300  rifles  and  23,oou 
rounds  of  ammunition  were  surrendered.  Three  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  killed. 

CUBA.— Yellow  fever  has  broken  out  at  Quemados, 
eight  miles  from  Havana,  where  United  States  troops 
are  stationed.  Several  soldiers  have  been  stricken.  The 
general  health  of  the  city  itself  is  good. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— Mrs.  Gladstone,  widow 
of  the  statesman,  died  June  14,  aged  88  years.  By  special 
arrangement,  her  remains  were  interred  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey . Conditions  in  China  continue  alarm¬ 

ing,  and  the  Ninth  Regiment  has  been  ordered  there  from 
Manila.  June  17  the  Chinese  forts  at  Taku  attacked  the 
British,  Russian,  French,  and  Japanese  warships,  which 
bombarded  the  forts  for  seven  hours.  By  this  China  de¬ 
clares  war  against  the  world.  June  20  it  was  reported 
that  Admiral  Seymour  (British)  commanding  a  column  of 
international  marines,  had  reached  Peking,  and  that  the 
legislations  there  are  safe.  The  Boxer  outbreak  is 
spreading  all  over  China,  and  it  is  said  that  60,000  men 
will  be  needed  to  quell  it. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  corner  stone  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Fruit  Experiment  Station  building  was  laid 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  at  Mountain  Grove,  June  23. 

Jesse  K.  Cope,  a  Quaker  farmer  of  West  Chester,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  by  Gov.  Stone  to  succeed  Major  Wells 
as  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner.  Mr.  Cope  has 
been  extensively  engaged  in  farming  and  dairying,  is 
greatly  respected,  and  the  appointment  is  regarded  as  a 
good  on. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  have  been 
awarded  a  first  prize  at  the  Paris  Exposition  for  a  display 
of  sweet  peas. 

The  Missouri  Pomological  Society  has  taken  another 
first  prize  on  apples  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  The  varie¬ 
ties  shown  in  this  exhibit  were  Ben  Davis,  Gilpin, 
Hopewell,  Minkler,  Willow  Twig,  York  Imperial,  Clayton, 
Grimes,  Ingram,  Geneton  and  Winesap. 

A  scarcity  of  labor  is  reported  in  central  California. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Vacaville  the  growers  are  having  great 
difficulty,  although  they  are  paying  white  men  25  and  50 
cents  daily  more  than  before.  There  has  been  a  strike 
of  the  Japanese  pickers  there,  and  their  wages  have  been 
advanced  from  85  cents  per  day  to  90  cents,  $1  and  $1.15, 
showing  that  the  Japanese,  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
labor,  are  able  to  demand  almost  their  own  figures.  At 
Visalia  the  growers  complain  that  they  are  not  able  to 
handle  their  fruit. 

The  Winter  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  be  held  at  Farmington  Dec.  4-6. 

The  farmers  of  Ness  County,  Kan.,  have  been  holding 
meetings  to  decide  on  the  best  way  of  killing  prairie 
dogs.  It  was  decided  to  use  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Wholesale  horse  stealing  has  been  going  on  in  eastern 
Oklahoma  and  the  Creek  Reservation.  The  farmers  have 
united  to  break  up  the  band  of  thieves. 

J.  Stein  &  Co.,  hide,  fruit  and  general  merchandise 
dealers,  of  330  No.  Water  street,  Philadelphia,  failed! 
June  10,  leaving  a  number  of  creditors  among  Delaware 
berry  growers.  It  is  asserted  that  they  ruined  the  berry 
market  in  Philadelphia  by  selling  large  consignments  at 
low  figures,  for  cash,  making  no  payments  to  the  grow¬ 
ers.  The  creditors  have  obtained  fugitive  warrants,  and 
detectives  are  searching  for  the  members  of  the  firm. 

The  Agricultural  Department  is  about  to  issue  a  report 
entitled  “Field  Operations  of  the  Division  of  Soils,  1899,” 
with  maps  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile.  The  series 


includes  a  soil  map  of  a  portion  of  the  Connecticut  Val¬ 
ley,  covering  about  250,000  acres;  soil,  alkali  and  under¬ 
ground  water  maps  of  about  160,000  acres  in  Salt  Lake 
County,  Utah;  soil,  alkali  and  underground  water  maps 
of  about  38,000  acres  around  Carlsbad,  in  the  Pecos  Val¬ 
ley,  New  Mexico,  and  a  similar  set  of  maps  for  about  30,000 
acres  around  Roswell,  in  another  portion  of  the  same 
valley.  The  report  describes  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  the  relation  of  the  soil  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  to 
tobacco  and  other  farm  crops;  in  the  western  districts 
the  kind  and  amount  of  alkali,  the  treatment  necessary 
to  prevent  injury  from  the  rise  of  alkali  and  the  methods 
of  reclaiming  land  already  injured  by  alkali  and  seepage 
waters.  Application  for  this  report  should  be  made  at 
once  to  a  member  of  Congress  or  to  the  chief  of  division 
of  soils,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen  was  held  at  Chicago  June  13- 
14.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  Theo.  J.  Smith,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  vice- 
president,  N.  W.  Hale,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  secretary,  Geo. 
C.  Seager,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  treasurer,  C.  L.  Yates.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Niagara  Falls. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  GRASS  CROP. 

Nine  Months  from  the  Seed. 

We  have  had  two  reports  from  Geo.  M.  Clark,  the 
Connecticut  grass  man.  We  feel  like  keeping  track  of 
this  grass  culture,  and  so  we  give  another  account, 
which  brings  the  statement  down  to  June  14.  Read¬ 
ers  will  remember  that  when  the  grass  was  three 
inches  high,  on  May  14,  an  application  of  500  pounds 
of  fertilizer  per  acre  was)  made.  On  June  1  one  square 
foot  of  ground  which  was  seeded  September  2,  1899, 
yielded  nine  ounces  of  grass  which  was  12  inches 
high.  The  same  area  in  a  field  four  years  from  the 
seed  gave  grass  17  inches  long,  weighing  12  ounces 
to  the  foot.  On  June  14  Mr.  Clark  cut  other  samples 
to  show  how  the  grass  is  growing.  In  the  field  which 
was  seeded  September  22,  1899,  one  square  foot  gave 
15  ounces  of  grass,  an  average  of  20  inches  long.  This 
shows  a  gain  of  six  ounces  or  over  60  per  cent  in 
weight  in  14  days.  The  grass  from  one  square  foot  of 
the  field,  seeded  four  years,  weighed  16  ounces,  with 
an  average  height  of  24  inches.  These  samples  have 
been  sent  us,  and  we  observe  that  in  the  older  grass 
the  Timothy  and  Red-top  heads  are  beginning  to 
show,  but  are  not  so  marked  in  the  grass  from  the 
new  field.  This  grass  does  not  show  any  evidence  of 
having  oeen  through  a  drought,  although  Mr.  Clark 
says  that  not  two  inches  of  water  has  fallen  since  it 
started  to  grow.  We  have  had  so  much  to  say  about 
the  average  yield  under  average  culture  that  Mr. 
Clark  went  out  and  cut  samples  from  various  fields 
in  the  neighborhood.  These  samples  may  be  num¬ 
bered  for  convenience  as  follows: 

“Sample  No.  1  field  contained  3*4  ounces.  This  field 
has  been  top-dressed  with  yard  manure  every  year 
since  it  was  seeded.  No.  2  field  had  1%  ounce  to  the 
foot;  had  been  top-dressed  with  commercial  fertilizers 
every  year,  but  not  the  kind  I  use.  No.  3  field  had  one 
ounce  to  the  foot.  Had  been  top-dressed  sparingly 
with  yard  manure  every  year.  No.  4  had  three-quar¬ 
ters  ounce  to  the  foot.  It  has  had  nothing  except  at 
the  start.” 

Just  think  what  this  means  as  compared  with  the 
fields  which  Mr.  Clark  has  prepared  with  so  much 
care.  He  went  out  and  cut  the  grass  from  one  square 
foot  of  the  original  field;  that  is,  the  field  with  which 
he  started,  a  small  part  on  which  no  work  has  been 
done.  He  found  on  one  square  foot  11  spears  of  grass, 
which  weighed  less  than  one-quarter  of  an  ounce. 
Think  of  this  as  compared  with  the  grass  now  four 
years  in  seed,  with  406  spears  of  grass  to  the  square 
foot,  and  16  ounces  of  first-class  grass!  The  four 
fields  mentioned  above  were  well  filled  at  the  time  of 
seeding  with  stable  manure.  They  were  all  seeded  in 
the  usual  way,  and  were  cared  for  about  as  father  and 
grandfather  thought  it  best  to  produce  grass.  The 
samples  sent  us  show  that  practically  all  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  grass  seed  has  'been  killed  out.  There  is  nothing 
but  the  foul  or  native  grass  left.  Mr.  Clark  says  that 
he  was  obliged  to  take  over  1,000  tons  of  rock  from 
each  field  of  his  grass,  so  thickly  was  it  set  with 
“hard  heads.”  He  now  says  he  thanks  God  they  have 
been  carted  off,  and  the  money  to  pay  for  the  work 
has  come  from  the  sales  of  grass  on  that  field.  He 
has  used  nothing  but  commercial  fertilizers  from  the 
start.  His  watchword,  he  says,  is  perseverance  and 
constant  cultivation,  and  he  has  certainly  made  a  won¬ 
derful  showing  under  that  banner.  Just  think  what 
this  means.  Here  were  four  fields  seeded  four  years 
ago  in  the  usual  way!  The  good  grass  has  practically 
died  out.  The  native  grasses  produced  all  the  way 
from  three-quarters  af  an  ounce  to  3*4,  ounces  per 
square  foot.  On  Mr.  Clark’s  field,  also  seeded  four 
years,  there  is  practically  nothing  but  the  cultivated 
grasses,  and  the  square  foot  produced  16  ounces,  or 
more  than  four  times  the  yield  of  the  best  field  under 
the  old  system.  Again,  think  of  what  it  means  to  seed 
grass  on  September  22,  and  less  than  nine  months 
later  to  cut  15  ounces  of  fine  grass  on  each  foot,  on 
June  14.  This  means  41,000  pounds  of  green  grass  to 
the  acre,  and  not  more  than  two-thirds  grown  yet. 


Mr.  Clark  wants  some  one  to  tell  him  why  a  farmer 
should  destroy  the  future  of  his  grass  crop  by  chok¬ 
ing  it  with  any  kind  of  grain.  He  says,  if  you  must 
have  grain,  sow  it  by  itself;  when  you  have  cut  it, 
sow  your  grass  alone.  You  will  get  it  just  as  soon, 
have  more  of  it,  and  have  it  much  better.  He  says 
that  he  wishes  he  could  “holler”  loud  enough  so  that 
all  could  hear  these  words,  “Sow  your  [/rain  when  you 
must,  and  your  grass  when  you  want  to!”  We  have  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  this  grass  culture,  and  some 
readers  may  wonder  why  we  keep  hammering  away 
at  it.  The  chief  reason  is  that  hundreds  of  our  read¬ 
ers  have  followed  out  Mr.  Clark’s  method  in  whole 
or  in  part.  Every  one  of  them,  so  far  as  reported, 
agrees  that  this  system  of  thoroughly  preparing  the 
land,  seeding  with  grass  alone,  and  using  fertilizers 
every  year,  has  been  one  of  the  most  profitable  farm 
operations  he  ever  attempted.  Thus  it  is  that  we 
keep  talking  about  it,  in  the  hope  that  still  others  will 
try  it  in  a  conservative  way. 


DURABILITY  OF  STEEL  NAILS. 

A  recent  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  refers  to  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  results  of  using  the  modern  wire  nail,  and 
wonders  why  it  should  be  inferior  to  the  old-fashioned 
article.  The  wire  nail  of  to-day  and  many  of  the  cut 
nails  are  made  of  steel,  while  the  old-fashioned  cut 
nails  were  made  of  iron.  In  recent  years  the  steel 
wire  nail  has  come  into  general  use,  and  almost  driven 
the  cut  nails  from  the  market.  The  wire  nails  were 
handy  to  drive,  and  were  used  extensively  for  shing¬ 
ling.  Now  the  farmers  who  have  used  them  have 
abundant  reason  to  regret  it,  as  in  a  very  few  years 
the  steel  nail  will  rust  off,  and  the  shingles  loosen 
here  and  there  over  the  roof.  There  are  to-day  acres 
of  otherwise  good  roofs,  costing  thousands  of  dollars, 
that  are  practically  ruined  by  the  use  of  the  steel 
nail,  for  it  costs  money  to  put  on  a  good  shingled  roof, 
ana  it  makes  bad  work  to  have  the  nails  rust  off  long 
before  the  shingles  are  worn  out.  The  cut  steel  nails 
are  little,  if  any,  better  than  the  wire  steel  nail,  as 
they  are  both  pretty  sure  to  rust  and  make  trouble. 
Where  one  is  going  to  the  expense  of  buying  good 
shingles  for  a  roof,  better  use  the  old-fashioned  cut 
iron  nails,  and  have  a  nail  that  will  last  as  long  as 
the  shingles.  The  old-fashioned  shingle  nails  used  to 
be  good  when  they  had  been  on  a  roof  for  40  years. 

The  manufacturers  of  steel  nails  recently  made  the 
assertion,  through  the  columns  of  a  leading  farm 
paper,  that  the  steel  nail  was  more  durable  than  iron. 
The  manufacturers  were  either  ignorant  of  the  dura¬ 
bility  of  their  product,  or  were  imposing  upon  the 
farmers  with  a  claim  that  had  no  foundation.  Their 
assertion  brought  out  numerous  replies  from  the 
farmers  to  prove  that  the  steel  nail  is  not  the  most 
durable,  and  none  of  the  manufacturers  ever  had  the 
courage  to  come  back  and  say  that  these  replies  were 
not  true,  for  the  farmers  knew  by  dear  experience 
what  they  were  talking  about.  Some  have  an  impres¬ 
sion  'that  if  a  thing  is  made  of  steel  it  will  last  a 
long  time,  when  really  steel  is  not  very  durable,  as  it 
will  rust  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity,  and  that 
quickly.  Steel  roofing  must  be  kept  well  painted,  or 
it  will  rust.  m.  c.  h. 

Portage  Co.,  Ohio. 

STEEL  AND  IRON  NAILS.— Referring  to  the  note 
on  page  263  regarding  nails,  this  failing  is  well  known, 
and  has  been  for  years,  all  lumber  journals  advising 
against  the  use  of  steel  nails  in  any  place  where 
water  or  dampness  can  come  in  contact  with  them. 
This  applies  also  to  steel  roofing  (which,  by  the  way, 
is  about  as  good  as  brown  paper  for  covering  barns, 
etc.,  where  dampness  from  fresh  hay,  animals,  etc., 
can  affect  it).  No  one  should  use  any  tin  for  roofing 
or  exposed  portions,  unless  they  have  positive  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  plates  are  not  steel.  Steel  nails,  wire 
or  cut,  should  never  be  used  to  put  on  shingles;  they 
are  utterly  worthless.  In  places  where  soft  coal  is 
used  for  fuel  they  will  sometimes  rust  off  in  three 
years,  rarely  anywhere  will  they  hold  shingles  in 
good  shape  10  years.  Iron  cut  nails  were  driven  out 
by  steel,  but  when  users  began  to  find  the  failings  of 
steel,  a  demand  for  the  old-fashioned  nail  caused 
them  again  'to  be  put  on  the  market.  All  hardware 
dealers  of  any  account  now  keep  iron  nails  for  special 
uses.  a.  i.  ii. 

North  East.  Pa. 

The  Miles  Hotel.— I  was  very  much  interested  in  your 
account  of  the  great  Mills  Hotel  No.  1,  as  I  roomed  there 
myself  last  Winter,  from  about  November  1  until  March 
1.  I  did  not  like  New  Vork;  Delaware  County  is  good 
enough  for  me,  but  that  is  a  great  hotel.  e.  j.  w. 

Granton,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Hope  Farm  man  for  his  experience 
testimony,  though  I  don’t  agree  with  him  about  Old 
Dan’s  eyes.  All  the  blind  pedigree  in  this  part  of  the 
West  came  from  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  through  the 
imported  (?)  sire  ($1,000)  that  should  have  been  turned 
into  a  $10  plug  work  horse  before  he  was  ever  started 
across  the  sea,  but  I  can  forgive  all  that  as  long  as  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  H.  W.  C.  say  what  they  honestly  believe. 

Missouri.  h.  r.  m. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

CROSSING  THE  BAR. 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me! 

And  there  may  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar 
When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 
Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 

When  that  wnich  drew  from  out  the 
boundless  deep 
Turns  again  at  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark! 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 
When  I  embark; 

For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time 
and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar. 

—Alfred  Tennyson. 

* 

A  veky  smooth  quality  of  denim  is 
made  in  a  limited  variety  of  colors  for 
use  as  dress  goods,  costing  15  cents  a 
yard.  It  may  be  obtained  in  a  very 
pretty  shade  of  gray,  and  is  useful  for  a 
separate  skirt  to  wear  with  shirt  waists. 
Such  a  skirt  may  be  stitched  with  white 
and,  if  desired,  trimmed  with  straps  of 
white  pique.  A  sailor  waist,  with  white 
pique  collar  and  cuffs,  would  make  with 
it  a  very  cool  outing  frock. 

* 

There  is  a  revived  taste  for  tatting 
among  fancy  work.  This  delicate  old- 
fashioned  lace,  much  admired  by  our 
mothers  and  grandmothers,  gives  fine 
effects  which  cannot  be  obtained  in 
crochet.  It  is  used  for  bordering  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  very  effectively,  especially 
where  drawn  work  and  open  hemming 
is  used  in  the  body  of  the  handkerchief. 
Pretty  infants’  caps  are  made  of  medal¬ 
lions  of  tatting  joined  together  and  lined 
with  silk.  A  very  handsome  effect  is 
produced  by  filling  in  a  pattern  of  lace 
braid  with  tatting. 

* 

The  American  Journal  of  Education 
has  the  following  fable,  which  suggests 
conditions  which  may  be  duplicated  in 
more  than  one  district: 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  woman 
who  cleaned  her  kitchen  floor  but  once  a 
month.  The  neighbors  heard  of  it  ar.d 
called  her  ‘‘a  lazy  slouch”  and  other  com¬ 
plimentary  names.  Now  behold  that 
woman's  husband  was  a  school  director, 
and  he  hireu  a  boy  once  a  year  to  wash  off 
the  school-nouse  floor  with  cold  water, 
paying  therefor  nearly  one  dollar  of  the 
district's  money.  And  lo,  these  same 
neighbors  denounced  him  as  an  extrava¬ 
gant  officer,  and  they  stripped  him  of  his 
offices.  This  fable  has  a  moral,  but  we 
have  forgotten  it. 

* 

We  read  recently  of  an  ardent  vege¬ 
tarian  who,  after  delivering  an  impas¬ 
sioned  address  against  the  slaughter  of 
animals  for  food,  wals  asked  why  she 
wore  a  stuffed  bird  upon  her  bonnet.  It 
did  not  seem  consistent.  But  'bird  pro¬ 
tection  does  not  seem  altogether  consis¬ 
tent,  either,  since  a  recent  abstract  of 
the  Hallock  bill  passed  for  bird  protec¬ 
tion  in  New  York  State  says  that  one 
may  wear  the  plumage  of  a  gull,  but  not 
that  of  a  wild  duck,  pheasant,  quail  or 
pigeon.  The  gull,  the  beautiful  scaven¬ 
ger  of  the  coast,  is  not  killed  for  food; 
the  game  birds  named  are.  Why  dis¬ 
criminate  against  the  gull? 

* 

It  is  reported  that  an  Iowa  young  man 
recently  proposed  marriage  to  a  young 
woman,  but,  on  hearing  that  her  hair 
was  false,  he  declined  to  fulfill  the  en¬ 
gagement.  She  brought  suit  for  breach 
of  promise,  but  was  nonsuited  on  the 
ground  that  she  had  won  the  young 
man’s  affections  under  false  pretences. 
This  recalls  the  old  Colonial  statute 
which  provided  appropriate  penalties  for 
any  woman  who  should  ensnare  his  ma¬ 


jesty’s  male  subjects  by  the  use  of 
paints,  dyes,  false  hair,  padding,  or  any 
similar  deceits  of  toilet.  Such  a  law, 
like  the  complaint  of  the  Iowa  young 
man,  may  be  taken  as  a  frank  confes¬ 
sion  that  masculine  fancy  is  more  likely 
to  be  attracted  by  the  qualities  we  con¬ 
sider  skin-deep  than  by  any  more  en¬ 
during  virtues. 

* 

Kansas  needed  20,000  harvest  hands 
this  season,  and  owing  to  the  shortage 
of  labor,  college  students  have  agreed  to 
help  the  farmers,  according  to  report. 
Young  women  as  well  as  men  will  aid, 
students  from  Fairmont  College,  at 
Wichita,  and  the  Southwestern  Kansas 
College,  at  Winfield,  being  prominent  in 
the  movement.  Many  of  the  young  men 
are  accustomed  to  farm  work,  but  it  will 
be  a  novelty  to  many  of  the  women.  The 
work  will  last  about  three  weeks.  Kan¬ 
sas  papers,  however,  inform  us  that 
many  of  the  reports  of  the  scarcity  of 
labor  are  greatly  exaggerated,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  there  will  be  no  sudden  in¬ 
flux  of  laborers  from  distant  points, 
whose  presence  would  be  undesirable. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  asks  us  how  to  use 
arrowroot,  of  which  she  has  seen  men¬ 
tion  in  English  periodicals.  Arrowroot, 
one  of  the  most  delicate  of  food  starches, 
is  obtained  from  the  rootstocks  of  a 
West  Indian  plant,  Maranta;  it  is  made 
into  light  puddings  and  gruels  for  in¬ 
valids  and  children.  A  most  delicious 
cream  toast  is  made  by  using  arrowroot 
for  thickening.  First  put  into  a  double 
boiler  a  scant  pint  of  rich  milk  and  a 
teacupful  of  cream;  let  it  come  to  the 
boiling  point,  then  add  a  large  table- 
spoonful  of  fresh  butter  and  a  table- 
spoomful  of  arrowroot  wetted  in  a  little 
milk  or  cream;  season  to  taste  with  salt, 
and  let  it  boil  up.  Toast  light  slices  of 
bread,  browning  evenly.  Put  two  slices 
at  a  time  into  the  sauce,  and  as  soon  as 
they  soften  all  through,  which  will  only 
take  a  short  time,  put  in  a  covered  dish 
kept  hot.  Pour  a  little  sauce  over  each 
layer,  and  serve  the  toast  while  very 
hot. 

* 

While  cut  paper  patterns  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  are  much  more  readily  fitted 
than  those  sold  a  few  years  ago,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  are  meant  for 
figures  of  regular  proportions,  which  we 
do  not  all  conform  to.  If  the  figure  to 
be  fitted  is  in  any  way  irregular,  this 
must  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  pat¬ 
tern  altered  before  further  fitting.  The 
length  irom  collar  to  waist  line  both 
•back  and  front  is  one  of  the  first  things 
to  be  ascertained.  If  the  pattern  is  too 
long-wai!sted  the  alteration  should  be 
made  in  each  piece,  for  though  it  may 
not  be  more  than  a  mere  line,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  a  good  fit.  It  should  be 
noted,  too,  whether  the  figure  is  short- 
waisted  in  the  front  and  long-waisted  in 
the  back.  In  fitting  sleeves,  when  too 
long,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  elbow 
is  left  in  the  right  place.  Sometimes  a 
sleeve  needs  altering  between  elbow  and 
wrist,  sometimes  between  elbow  and 
shoulder,  or  even  at  both  places,  but  al¬ 
terations  in  length  must  not  be  made 
without  measurements  to  indicate  their 
proper  position.  With  such  care,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  fit  properly;  without  it, 
the  result  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  pat¬ 
tern  is  blamed  for  it. 

* 

“The  sale  of  drink  is  the  sale  of  dis¬ 
ease;  the  sale  of  drink  is  the  sale  of  in¬ 
sanity;  the  sale  of  dflink  is  the  sale  of 
crime;  the  sale  of  drink  is  the  sale  of 
death.” — 'Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richard¬ 
son,  M.  D. 


The  Man  with  the  Hoe. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  BROOM  HAS  HER  SAY 

Mrs.  Doolittle  was  up  to  her  elbows  in 
her  household  duties,  and  working  away 
just  as  cheerfully  as  if  she  expected  to 
be  paid  for  it,  when  her  other  and  lazier 
half  (if  Mr.  Doolittle  can  be  considered 
as  constituting  an  equal  fraction  of  the 
Doolittle  matrimonial  firm)  drifted  in 
from  a  brief  interview  with  the  weeds  in 
the  garden,  dropped  heavily  into  a  chair, 
sighed  wearily,  and  remarked: 

“Tell  you  what,  Hanner,  the  chap  that 
wrote  them  verses  about  ‘The  Man  With 
the  Hoe’  knew  what  he  was  talkin’ 
about.  I  hain’t  never  been  any  too  fond 
of  wieldin’  a  hoe,  but  I  didn’t  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  reason  was  until  I  got 
hold  of  that  air  piece  of  poetry  by  Mr. 
Markham,  and  the  picture  of  it.” 

“Too  bad  you  got  hold  of  it  if  that  is 
the  case,”  commented  Mrs.  Doolittle, 
dryly. 

“That’s  right,  Hanner,  that’s  right,” 
snorted  Doolittle.  “I  s’pose  you’d  like 
to  have  a  feller  bowed  by  the  weight  of 
centuries  and  leanin’  on  his  hoe,  with 
the  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face,  stolid 
and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  not  even  sus¬ 
pect  how  matters  stood,  but  keep  right 
on  imaginin’  that  he  was  enjoyin’  life 
and  havin’  a  good  time!  The  poet  asks, 
‘How  will  the  future  reckon  with  this 
man?’  and  that’s  jest  what  I  want  to 
know.  What  pay  am  I  goin’  to  get  for 
bearin’  the  burden  of  the  world  on  my 
back  and  bein’  a  slave  of  the  wheel  of 
labor,  a  thing  that  grieves  not  and  that 
never  hopes,  as  Mr.  Markham  says?” 

“Well,  I  guess  you’ll  get  about  as 
much  pay  as  I  get  for  doin’  the  mendin’ 
and  cookin’  and  the  rest  of  the  house¬ 
work,”  retorted  Mrs.  Doolittle. 

“Mebbe  so,”  grunted  Doolittle;  “but 
housekeepin’  iis  a  woman’s  work.  That 
is  what  she  is  made  for,  but  a  man  isn’t 
supposed  to  stand  with  a  hoe  in  his  hand 
hackin’  away  at  the  weeds  until  he  be¬ 
comes  a  dumb  Terror,  with  his  brow 
slanted  back,  a  monstrous  thing,  dis¬ 
torted  and  soul-quenched,  jest  for  the 
sake  of  raisin’  a  little  garden  sass!  Not 
much!  A  man  has  got  to  have  some 
time  to  straighten  up  the  achin’  stoop 
in  his  back,  do  some  thinkin’  about  Plato 
and  the  swing  of  Pleiades,  and  such 
things  as  that.  I’m  goin’  down  to  the 
post-office  to  talk  over  this  ‘Man  With 
the  Hoe’  business  with  Bill  Peters.  I’ll 
be  back  at  dinner-time.  If  you  want  any 
kindlin’-wood  the  ax  is  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.” 

Doolittle  got  up  and  started  for  the 
door,  but  Mrs.  Doolittle  intervened. 
Tightly  grasping  the  broom  with  which 
she  had  been  sweeping,  she  stepped  in 
front  of  him. 

“Hiram  Doolittle!”  she  exclaimed, 
with  flashing  eyes,  “you  may  be  ‘The 
Man  With  the  Hoe,’  but  here  stands  uie 
woman  with  the  broom!  No  one  has 
written  a  poem  about  me  that  I’m  aware 


of,  but  I  think  I  do  just  about  as  much 
work  as  you  do  and  get  just  about  as 
little  pay  for  it!  I  don’t  imagine  you’ll 
get  nigh  as  round-shouldered  standin’ 
up  like  a  man  and  handlin’  a  hoe  as  you 
will  settin’  on  a  nail-keg  three  or  four 
hours  a  day  grumblin’  about  how  hard 
you  have  to  work.  But  you  can  do  just 
as  you  think  best  about  it,  and  if  you 
quit  work  I’ll  do  the  same,  and  you  can 
go  with  holes  in  your  socks,  for  all  I 
care,  and  eat  raw  potatoes  or  whatever 
you  can  get  for  your  dinner.  That’s  all, 
Mr.  Doolittle,  and  I  hope  the  little  ex¬ 
ercise  you  have  got  with  the  hoe  lately 
hasn’t  slanted  your  brow  so  but  what 
you  will  be  able  to  understand  it!” 

He  seemed  to.  And  three  minutes 
later  he  was  in  the  garden  slashing  away 
at  the  weeds  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of 
Mr.  Markham  or  “The  Man  With  the 
Hoe.” — Woman’s  Home  Companion. 


Two  Summer  Drinks. 

Ginger  beer  is  a  favorite  beverage  of 
the  haying  field,  says  the  New  York 
Tribune.  This  should  be  made  at  night, 
and  allowed  to  stand  over  night  to  rise, 
and  it  should  then  be  bottled.  Take 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  root  ginger 
to  make  the  beer.  Dried  ginger  will  do 
if  green  ginger  cannot  be  had.  Clean  it 
and  bruise  it,  and  pour  two  gallons  of 
water  over  it.  Let  it  boil  slowly  for  one 
hour.  After  this  add  ten  gallons  of  cold 
water,  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  the  juice  of 
a  dozen  lemons  and  the  grated  peel  of 
eight.  Add  also  half  a  pound  of  honey 
and  three  pints  of  strong  yeast.  It  is 
easy  to  make  this  beer  wtth  a  pint  of  the 
perpetual  yeast  if  one-third  the  rule  is 
prepared.  This  will  make  four  gallons 
of  the  beer,  all  that  a  small  family 
would  be  liaely  to  put  up  and  bottle  at 
a  time.  After  the  ingredients  are  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  let  the  beer  rise  over 
night,  as  directed  previously,  and  bottle 
it  in  the  morning  in  stone  bottles  if 
you  have  them,  tying  down  the  cork,  or 
use  bottles  with  patent  stoppers,  which 
save  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  This  beer 
is  excellent  in  three  or  four  days,  and 
will  keep  a  long  time,  even  two  months, 
in  a  cold  cellar,  where  it  should  be  set 
as  soon  as  it  is  bottled. 

We  have  been  asked  to  repeat  the  rule 
for  old  Connecticut  root  beer.  Take  one 
portion  of  wintergreen  leaves  and  stems, 
or  of  sweet  yellow  birch  bark,  or  half  of 
each,  as  you  please;  then  take  half  the 
same  quantity  of  tender  young  spruce 
twigs  and  one-quarter  of  prince’s  pine. 
Sometimes  a  little  sweet  Cicily  root  or  a 
few  fennel  leaves  were  thrown  in,  but 
neither  are  necessary.  Sometimes  about 
as  much  benzoin  shrub  twigs  as  there 
was  prince  s  pine  was  added,  more  be¬ 
cause  of  its  fragrance  than  for  any  su¬ 
periority  it  gave  the  root  beer.  Cover 
the  twigs  and  other  ingredients  selected 
with  an  abundance  of  water,  and  let 
them  simmer  slowly  for  an  hour,  or  even 
longer.  A  pound  of  sugar  and  half  a 
pint  of  yeast  was  added  to  every  gallon 
of  the  herb  decoction  strained  off.  The 
beer  should  stand  over  night  to  rise,  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  risen  should  be  bottled 
and  set  away  for  several  days  in  a  cool 
cellar. 
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OES  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  tint 
or  shade  induce  you  to  buy  pre¬ 
pared  paint  whose  composition  is 

a  mystery  ? 

Our  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors 
make  it  easy  to  obtain  any  desired  shade  of 
Pure  White  Lead  Paint,  proved  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  over  Goo  years  to  be  the  most 
durable.  The  brands  in  margin  are  genuine 
“  old  Dutch  process  ”  White  Lead. 

For  colors  use  National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  Whita 
rlltt  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 

■  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show¬ 

ing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  ‘‘Uncle  Sam’s  Ex¬ 
perience  With  Paints  ”  forwarded  upon  application. 
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A  Talk  with  the  Aurlst. 

WHAT  THE  DOCTOR  TELLS  THE  DEAF  MAN. 

“Those  ears  need  blistering,”  said  my 
friend,  a  specialist,  when  he  had  finished 
blowing  vapor  up  my  nose  into  the  inner 
ear.  “I  wish  you  would  have  collodion 
painted  on  there  once  more.” 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  a'bout  blis¬ 
tering  the  ears,  but  there  is  no  fun  a'bout 
it,  as  I  have  observed  several  times. 
However,  a  deaf  man  is  willing  to  do 
almost  anything  to  gain  even  a  small 
percentage  of  hearing,  and  so  in  due 
time  the  collodion  was  painted  over  the 
hard,  round  bone,  ju’st  back  of  the  ear. 

I  was  an  dbject  to  behold  for  several 
days,  but  the  results  seem  to  be  a  slight 
quickening  of  hearing,  and  I  went  back 
to  my  physician  to  talk  the  matter  over 
with  him. 

“What  good  can  it  do  to  put  a  blister 
on  the  outside  of  this  bone?  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  to  reach  any  of 
the  parts  of  the  ear  in  this  way.” 

“Here  is  a  section  cut  through  the 
bone  of  the  ear  to  show  you  what  we 
try  to  do.  You  will  notice  that  back  of 
the  middle  ear,  the  inside  of  this  firm, 
hard  bone  is  full  of  air  spaces,  very 
much  like  a  honeycomb,  in  fact.  When 
I  blow  vapor  in  through  your  nose,  I 
try  to  reach  these  air  passages,  and 
stimulate  or  quicken  them  up.  They 
may  become  clogged  or  partly  filled 
with  serum,  and  thus  interfere  with  res¬ 
onance.  The  bone  is  just  underneath 
the  skin;  in  fact,  there  is  little  between 
the  skin  and  this  bone.  A  small  blister 
on  the  outside  acts  there  about  as  it 
would  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  draw¬ 
ing  out  the  serum  and  relieving  these 
air  chambers.  It  does  not  always  aid 
deafness,  although  in  some  cases  it  is 
very  effective,  and  wre  have  been  able  to 
obtain  striking  results  from  this  blister¬ 
ing  alone,  n  is  probably  desirable  for 
all  partly-deaf  people  to  put  these  blis¬ 
ters  on  tne  back  of  the  ears  frequently.” 

“I  really  think  that  blistering  has 
quickened  my  hearing  a  little.” 

‘Tt  certainly  does  stir  up  the  circula¬ 
tion  in  drowsy  ears,  and  I  believe  your 
quickened  perception  of  sound  is  real 
rather  than  imaginary.” 

“But  now,  here  is  another  matter.  It 
is  a  common  idea  that  where  one  sense 
or  faculty  is  weakened  or  destroyed,  an¬ 
other  faculty  gains  what  the  first  lost. 
For  example,  we  are  told  that  blind  peo¬ 
ple  are  never  deaf,  the  inference  being 
that  “the  strength  of  the  eyes,”  as  peo¬ 
ple  put  it,  goes  to  the  ears.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  follows  that  deaf  people 
usually  have  superior  eyes,  but  my  ob¬ 
servation  is  that  people  with  failing 
ears,  retain  their  natural  eyesight  longer 
than  those  who  are  not  deaf.  What  is 
there  about  that?” 

“Logically  there  is  nothing  in  the 
theory  that  deaf  people’s  eyes  are  extra 
normal,  or  that  the  blind  hear  with  an 
unnatural  acuteness.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  special  senses  are  not  co-rela¬ 
tive.  They  are  absolutely  independent 
of  each  other.” 

“How  then  can  we  account  for  the 
facts  I  have  mentioned?” 

“Probably  in  this  way:  When  one 
sense  is  destroyed,  as  for  instance  the 
sense  of  taste,  the  nostrils  are  utilized 
far  more  than  common  in  determining 
the  agreeableness  of  food,  etc.” 

“Do  I  understand  then  that  we  may 
strengthen  these  senses  by  exercising 
them  in  the  same  way  that  we  would 
strengthen  our  hand  by  working  it?” 

‘Wlost  certainly  that  is  true.  All 
senses  are  quickened,  according  as  they 
are  exercised  to  a  healthy  degree.  That 
explains  the  remarkable  facility  with 
which  moist  deaf  people  acquire  the  art 
of  lip  reading,  and  also  their  great 
quickness  in  seeing  or  observing  things. 
You  will  see  that  this  does  not  mean 
that  their  eyes  are  unusually  strong  or 
acute.  It  means  rather  that  the  eyes 
are  educated  to  do  uncommon  and  un¬ 
usual  things.  One  man’s  mind  may  by 
study  and  practice  be  made  to  perceive, 


look  into  or  comprehend  things,  very 
much  more  quickly  than  a  man  who  has 
never  been  educated  in  that  way.  The 
fact  of  it  is  that  God  certainly  is  good, 
and  He  rarely  permits  people  to  suffer 
the  double  infliction  of  blindness  and 
deafness.  If  either  class  of  unfortun¬ 
ates  take  any  comfort  or  delight  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  they  are  blessed  with  some 
compensating  increase  of  vision  or 
audition,  it  is  a  mistake  to  rob  them  of 
any  heartsease  that  is  to  be  had  in  the 
thought.” 

“I  should  judge  from  what  you  say, 
then,  that  the  deaf  should  always  strive 
to  hear,  even  if  they  feel  that  they  never 
can.” 

“That  is  exactly  right.  You  and  others 
should  work  your  ears  for  all  they  are 
worth.  Strain  to  hear  every  sound  you 
can — just  as  you  would  do  if  you  were 
blind.  Do  not  let  those  auditory  nerves 
shrivel  up  from  unconscious  disuse. 
Talk  to  yourself,  if  need  be,  when  alone, 
or  listen  to  any  sounds  and  strive  to 
hear  them.” 

“But  I  find  in  common  with  many 
deaf  people,  that  hearing  may  be  quick¬ 
ened  perceptibly  by  closing  the  nostrils 
with  me  fingers,  and  in  this  way  forcing 
the  air  back  into  me  ears.  This  gives  a 
feeling  as  though  air  had  been  blown 
back  against  the  ears,  and  there  is  a 
perceptible  increase  in  the  ability  to 
hear.” 

“All  that  is  very  true,  and  yet  it  is 
the  worst  thing  positively  that  a  deaf 
person  can  do.  It  forces  mucous  matter 
back  through  the  passages  into  the  ears, 
where  it  dries  and  obstructs  them,  and 
in  the  end  makes  a  far  worse  condition 
than  before.  Yet  more,  the  air  thus 
forced  into  the  ears  i's  the  waste  air 
from  the  lungs — carbonic  acid  gas  and 
impurities — which  is  a  menace  to  the 
healthy  condition  of  these  delicate  struc¬ 
tures.  We  frequently  hear  people  tell 
how  they  improved  their  hearing  in  this 
way,  for  a  while,  with  the  usual  sad 
sequel.  The  blister  and  the  inflation  of 
the  ear  through  the  nose  can  overcome 
this  accumulation  of  mucous  only  in 
part,  and  this  bad  habit  should  never  be 
practiced  under  any  circumstances.” 


A  dessert  that  will  be  suitable  for  the 
children’s  tea,  as  well  as  for  dinner,  is 
California  snow.  Soak  a  teacupful  of 
tapioca  in  just  water  enough  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed.  Cook  in  two  cupfuls  of  milk;  if 
too  thick,  add  another  half-cupful. 
Shortly  before  it  is  done  add  a  half-cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar  and  a  saltspoonful  of  salt. 
It  should  be  white  and  creamy.  Season 
delicately  with  any  preferred  flavoring. 
Serve  in  flat  sauce  dishes  and  place  a 
halved  pear  (canned)  on  each  dish,  and 
fill  the  cavity  of  the  pear  with  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  whipped  cream. 

An  old-fashioned  recipe  for  raised 
cake  is  following:  Two  cupfuls  light 
sponge,  one  cupful  sugar,  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  butter,  two  well-beaten  eggs,  one 
cupful  stoned  raisins,  floured,  half  a  nut 
meg,  grated,  one-half  teaspoonful  soda 
dissolved  in  a  little  water.  Make  into  a 
loaf  or  loaves,  and  when  light  bake  in 
rather  slow  oven,  as  it  scorches  easily. 
If  desired,  cover  it  with  a  milk  icing,  for 
which  use  10  teaspoonfuls  sweet  milk, 
iy2  cupful  sugar.  Boil  six  minutes,  take 
from  stove  and  stir  until  quite  white, 
flavor,  spread  quickly  with  a  knife  dip¬ 
ped  in  cola  water. 

Dainty  little  cakes  known  as  “moon¬ 
shines,”  “nothings,”  or  “trifles”  are 
made  as  follows:  To  one  egg  beaten  add 
a  pinch  of  salt  and  stir  in  flour  enough 
to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Roll  thin  as 
paper,  cut  with  good-sized  cake  cutter 
and  fry  in  boiling  fat,  as  doughnuts. 
Mix  sugar  and  spice,  and  sift  over  them 
While  hot.  They  will  blister  and  assume 
various  shapes  in  cooking.  If  you  drop 
them  into  the  fat  sidewise  they  will  fold 
and  curve.  Then  siit  only  sugar  over 
them  and  call  them  “fairy  shells.”  This 
is  a  very  ota  recipe. 


Rural  Recipes. 

“I  long,”  said  the  new  gathered  Lettuce, 
‘‘To  meet  our  illustrious  guest.” 

Cried  the  Caster,  “Such  haste 
Is  in  very  bad  taste: 

First  see  that  you’re  properly  dressed.” 

—Child  Verse. 

Bran  jelly  is  a  wholesome  food  which 
may  take  the  place  of  other  cereals. 
Cover  two  cupfuls  of  bran  with  cold 
water,  let  settle;  then  pour  off  all  the 
water,  and  add  three  cupfuls  of  boiling 
water  and  stir  well;  place  on  the  stove 
and  boil  slowly  for  two  hours;  then 
strain,  return  to  fire,  let  come  to  the 
boiling  point,  add  one  teaspoonful  salt; 
then  pour  into  a  mold  and  let  cool.  You 
will  have  a  delicate  jelly,  and  very 
wholesome.  The  siftings  from  graham 
or  whole-wheat  flour  can  be  used  for 
this  jelly. 

Here  is  a  most  excellent  fish  chowder: 
Two  pound's  of  fresh  cod  or  any  white 
fish,  a  quarter-pound  bacon,  four  large 
potatoes,  one  small  onion,  half  a  can 
tomatoes,  one  quart  milk,  butter  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  flour 
for  thickening.  Pick  the  fish  to  pieces, 
removing  all  bone  and  skin;  peel  pota¬ 
toes  and  cut  into  dice;  cut  the  bacon  in 
small  pieces;  rub  the  butter  and  flour  to 
a  cream.  On  the  bottom  of  a  granite 
kettle  spread  half  of  the  potatoes  in  a 
layer,  then  half  of  fish,  then  sprinkle  in 
the  onions  minced  fine,  then  the  bacon, 
then  half  the  tomatoes.  Then  a  shake 
of  salt  and  pepper;  add  the  rest  of  the 
fish,  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  more  salt 
and  pepper,  using  in  all  one  teaspoonful 
salt  and  one-half  teaspoonful  pepper. 
Cover  with  water,  let  simmer  for  half  an 
hour.  Let  the  milk  come  to  a  scald,  put 
a  pinch  of  soda  into  the  chowder  and 
stir;  add  the  hot  milk  to  the  butter  and 
flour;  stir  smooth;  then  add  to  the  chow¬ 
der;  let  get  very  hot,  and  serve. 


With  the  Procession. 

Jf  thou  hast  learned  a  truth  which  needs 
No  school  of  long  experience,  that  the 
world 

Is  full  of  guilt  and  misery,  and  hast  seen 
Iinough  of  all  its  sorrows,  crimes  and 
cares, 

To  tire  thee  o l  it,  enter  this  wild  wood 
And  view  the  Haunts  of  Nature.  The  calm 
shade 

Shall  bring  a  kindred  calm,  and  the  sweet 
breeze 

That  makes  the  green  leaves  dance,  shall 
waft  a  balm 
To  thy  sick  heart. 

Burdens  become  lignt  when  cheerfully 
borne.— Ovid. 

Children  have  more  need  of  models 
than  of  critics. — Joubert. 

Constancy  is  the  complement  of  otner 
human  virtues. — Mazzini. 

If  there  is  any  good  in  yourself,  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  more  in  others. — 
Thomas  a  Kempis. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  once 
asked  if  it  were  not  true  that  all  disease 
and  evil  tendencies  cou'M  be  eradicated 
if  the  doctors  were  called  early  enough. 
“Yes,”  he  replied,  “'but  early  enough 
would  commonly  be  two  hundred  years 
before  one  is  born.” 

The  severest  criticism  upon  illegible 
writing  on  record  was  made  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  writer  recently,  who  said:  “There 
are  a  vast  number  of  people  who  seem 
to  take  a  positive  pleasure  in  signing 
their  names — and,  for  that  matter,  writ¬ 
ing  a  whole  letter — so  that  no  one  can 
read  it.  Women  are,  perhaps,  the  worst 
offenders,  but  they  do  not  transgress  so 
much  with  regard  to  their  signatures  as 
men.  Nobody  has  any  business  to  give 
other  people  the  trouble  of  having  to  de¬ 
cipher  hieroglyphics;  and  if  only  we  all 
had  the  courage  to  ignore  communica¬ 
tions  that  give  trouble  to  read  we  might 
at  least  make  folks  write  clearly,  if  not 
prettily.  Unhappily,  handwriting  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  characteristic,  and  the  worst 
writers  usually  have  the  loosest  minds, 
with  the  result  that  illegible  letters  are 
almost  invariably  incoherent  and  un¬ 
grammatical.” 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


One  of  the  cleverest  items  of  Fashion 
this  season  is 

wash  silks, 

and  we’re  doing  great  business  with  a 
large  and  varied  collection  of  the  best — 
probably  nothing  like  it  for  extent  and 
choiceness  elsewhere. 

Selling  for  waists  and  for  gowns. 

New  corded  wash  silks 

35c.,  45c.,  50c.  yard 
— pretty  and  cool  as  can  be — clear  color¬ 
ings  and  exqiiisite  combinations. 

10,000  yards  of  good  and  pretty  wash 
goods,  including  Lawns,  Dimities  and 
Ginghams — 5c.,  8c.,  lOc. 

If  you  failed  to  get  a  copy  of  our 
Twentieth  Century  Lace  Curtain  Cata¬ 
logue,  it’s  worth  writing  for  this  very 
day.  Curtains  aud  prices  that  have 
aroused  enthusiastic  results  from  all  over 
the  United  States.  Nothing  like  such 
an  offering  ever  known  before. 

BOCCS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

nnrjP  ECZEMA  CURE,  *1  at  druKKists.  25c 
uUL  0  size  of  us.  Coe  Cheiu.  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 


THE 

JOSEPHINE 

CURES 

CHILLS  AND  FEVER, 

Malaria  and  that  Tired  Feeling-  NEVER 
FAILS.  At  druggists  or  $1.50  prepaid  to  anv 
address  in  the  United  States,  by  express.  Address 
THE  JOSEPHINE  COMPANY, 

Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y 

A  Darning  Machine. 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning 
machine  we  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  than 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
$1,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  SI  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 

Gold-Shell  Rings. 

Most  people  like  a 
nice  ring.  We  show 
three  styles.  These  are 
made  by  drawing  a 
shell  of  gold  over  a  rod 
of  composition  metal. 

They  are  better  and 
will  wear  longer  than 
solid  gold  rings  of  a 
low  carat.  The  retail 
price  would  he  from  75 
cents  to  $L  We  will 
send  one  of  these  rings 
postpaid  as  a  reward 
for  sending  one  new  subscription  at  SI. 
Cut  a  slip  of  paper  the  size  of  finger  and 
send  for  size. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  HMD  OUTLOOK. 

A  BIG  SHIPMENT.— A  steamer  sailing 
from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  June  20,  for 
France,  took  GOO  tons  of  lobsters,  valued 
at  $250,000. 

HIGH-GRADE  EGGS  are  scarce,  and 
there  is  a  slight  advance  on  stock  of  this 
sort.  Lower  qualities  are  going  slowly. 
On  June  20,  50  cases  of  northern  Iowas  sold 
on  the  Exchange  at  15%  cents,  but  this  is 
extreme,  and  the  bulk  of  the  trade  ranges 
between  13  and  14%  cents. 

POULTRY.— Prime  dressed  fowls  ad¬ 
vanced  to  10  cents  for  dry-picked  and  9% 
for  scalded.  The  supply  of  eastern  ducks 
is  excessive,  the  best  being  offered  at  11% 
to  12  cents.  Western  broilers  are  scarce. 
The  market  for  live  poultry  is  weak,  ex¬ 
cept  on  Spring  chickens,  which  are  scarce. 

BUTTER  of  most  grades  is  one-half  cent 
higher  than  last  week.  Dealers  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  trouble  to  dispose  of  all 
that  is  coming  in  of  the  better  quality,  but 
exporters  are  holding  off  for  the  present. 
A  general  opinion  among  speculators  is 
that  the  present  prices  will  continue  dur¬ 
ing  the  month. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  the  first  four 
days  of  this  week  were  8,294  cattle,  206 
cows,  11,909  calves,  32,G15  sheep,  and  16,123 
hogs.  Steers  brought  $4.60  to  $5.75;  oxen, 
$4.25  to  5.75;  bulls,  $3  to  $4.50,  and  cows,  $2.25 
to  $4.05.  Milch  cows  with  calves  sold  at  $30 
to  $50.  Veal  calves  were  dull,  bringing 
$4.50  to  $7,  and  lower  grades,  $2.50  to  $4. 
Prime  sheep  brought  $3.50  to  $5.10,  with  a 
carload  of  choice  wethers  at  $5.25,  and 
lambs,  $5.50  to  $7.70. 

GRAIN.— On  account  of  the  excitement 
in  wheat,  nearly  all  other  grain  has  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  reports  on  the  corn  crop  are 
favorable,  and  business  is  light  at  the  in¬ 
creased  price.  There  is  considerable  buy¬ 
ing  of  oats  for  September  delivery.  Trade 
in  rye  and  barley  is  dull,  but  few  export 
orders  being  reported.  Flaxseed  is  up,  a 
large  part  of  the  fiax-growing  section  in  the 
Northwest  now  being  affected  by  drought. 
The  United  States  Consul  at  Rotterdam, 
Holland,  writes  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
linseed  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  that  he 
has  had  several  inquiries  from  Europeans 
who  wish  to  correspond  with  American 
dealers. 

The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  June  23,  1900. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  marrow  choice  . 

Marrow,  com.  to  good  . 

Medium,  choice  . 

Pea,  bbls  . 

Pea,  bags  . 

Pea,  com.  to  good  . 

Red  kidney,  choice  . 

Red  kidney,  com.  to  good  .. 

White  kidney,  choice  . 

White  kidney,  com.  to  good 

Yellow  eye,  choice  . 

Black  T.  S.,  choice  . 

Lima,  California  . 

Imported,  pea  . 

Imp.,  med.,  fair  to  prime... 

Imp.,  medium,  inferior . 

Green  peas,  bbls.,  bu . 

Peas,  bbls.,  per  bu  . 

Peas,  Scotch,  bbl.,  bu  . 

Peas,  Scotch,  bags,  bu  . 
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.2  25  @2  30 
.1  90  @2  20 
.  —  @2  20 
.1  60  @1  65 
.3  52%@3  55 
.1  90  @2  05 
.1  65  @1  80 
.1  40  @1  60 
.  —  @1  15 
.  —  @1  10 
.  —  ©1  15 
.  —  @1  10 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  per  lb  . 

Firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

State,  dairy,  half  firkins,  extra.. 

Welsh  tubs,  extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Thirds  to  seconds  . 

West.,  im.  creamery,  extras  — 

Firsts  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Western,  factory,  extras  . 

Fresh,  firsts  . 

Thirds  to  seconds  . 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  large,  white,  fancy. 

White  choice  . 

Colored,  large,  fancy  . 

Colored,  large,  choice  . 

Large,  fair  to  good  . 

Small,  colored,  fancy  . 

Small,  -white,  fancy  . 

Small,  good  . 

Small,  poor  to  fair  . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice  — 
Light  skims,  large,  choice  .... 

Part  skims,  small,  prime  . 

Part  skims,  large,  prime  . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good  . 

Part  skims,  common  . 

EGGS. 


-  @ 

19% 

18%@ 

19 

17%@ 

18 

16  @ 

17 

-  @ 

18% 

18  @ 

1S% 

17%@ 

— 

16%@ 

17 

17%@ 

— 

16  @ 

1GV2 

15  @ 

i5y2 

16  (fi> 

— 

15%@ 

— 

13%@ 

15 

9%@ 

_ _ 

9%@ 

9% 

9%@ 

— 

9%@ 

9% 

9  @ 

9% 

9%@ 

9% 

9%@ 

9% 

9%@ 

9% 

8  @ 

9 

-  @ 

8 

-  @ 

8 

6  @ 

6% 

6  @ 

6% 

4%@ 

5% 

2%@ 

3 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 


Penn.  &  State,  prime,  per  doz..  15  @  16 
W’n.,  reg.  packings,  northerly 

section,  firsts  .  —  @  15 

Ungraded,  northerly  sections, 

fair  to  good  .  14  @  14% 

Southerly  sec.,  fair  to  good —  —  @  14 


QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penna.,  fancy,  per  doz..  14%@  15 
West’n.,  closely  selected,  firsts.  14  @  14% 
Reg.  packed,  northerly  sec¬ 
tion,  prime  to  choice  .  13  @  13% 

Ungraded,  fair  to  good  .  11%@  12% 

Southwest’n.,  common  to  fair...  10  @  11 

Inferior  .  8  @  10 

West’n.,  candled  seconds,  30-doz 

case  . . . .  —  @2  85 

Dirties,  30-doz  case  .  —  @2  70 

Checks,  30-doz  case  . 2  10  @2  40 

Checks,  inferior,  30-doz  case.. 150  @195 


FRUITS. 


Apricots,  mixed 

Royal  . 

Newcastle  .... 


S5@>  1  40 
90@  1  20 
70@  80 


Apples,  Baldwin,  bbl  .  3  00@  3  60 

Ben  Davis,  bbl  .  3  00 @  3  50 

Russet,  Roxbury,  bbl  .  2  50@  3  00 

Inferior  stock,  bbl  .  1  50@  2  00 

Cherries,  Black,  8-lb  basket  _  50@  65 

Red,  8-lb  basket  .  40@  60 

White  .  25@  40 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  cultivated, 

per  quart  .  7@  8 

Common,  per  quart  .  4@  6 

Md,  cultivated,  per  qt  .  5@  15 

Gooseberries,  extra  large,  qt...  6@  8 

Medium  to  small,  qt  .  3@  5 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  black,  qt..  8@  10 

Large,  blue,  qt  .  11@  12 

Md.,  per  qt  .  8@  10 

Jersey,  per  qt .  10@  12 

Raspberries,  Md.,  red,  pint  .  4@  8 

Jersey,  red,  pint  .  8@  10 

Md.  &  Del.  black  cap,  qt .  5@  6 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  choice  to 

fancy,  per  crate  .  1  50@  2  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  crate  .  75@  1  25 

Pinapples,  Florida,  red  Spanish, 


24  cases  . 

Florida,  red  Spanish,  42-36 . 

Florida,  red  Spanish,  30  case.. 
Key  West,  red  Spanish,  case.. 

Porto  Rico,  each  . 

Good,  per  100  . 

Havana,  large,  per  100  . 

Havana,  extra,  per  pine  . 

No.  1,  per  pine  . 

No.  2,  per  pine  . 

No.  3,  per  pine  . 

Small  to  medium,  per  100  . 

Peaches,  Ga.,  early,  per  carrier. 
Fla.,  Jap.  varieties,  carrier — 

N.  &  S.  C.,  carrier . 

Plums,  wild  goose,  Southern, 

carrier  . 

Robinson,  carrier  . 

Botan,  carrier  . 

Strawberries,  Hilton  and  Irving¬ 
ton,  prime  to  extra,  per  qt... 
Staten  Island,  extra  fancy  .... 

Upriver,  per  qt  . 

Jersey,  per  qt  . 

Watermelons,  Florida,  per  100... 

Per  car  . 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  South’n,  bbl... 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  spot  . 

No.  1  Northern  Duluth,  spot.. 
No.  1  hard  Duluth,  to  arrive.. 
No.  1  hard  Manitoba,  to  arrive 
Corn,  No.  2  mixed,  in  elevator.. 

No.  2  white  . 

No.  2  yellow  . 

Oats,..  No.  2  mixed,  elevator... 

No.  3  mixed  . 

No.  2  white  . 

Rye,  No.  2  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo  . 

State,  c.  i.  f.,  track  . 

Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y.... 
Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  New  York  .... 


3  50@ 

2  75@ 

3  25 a 
2  25@ 

35@ 


3  75 
3  25 
3  50 
3  00 
50 


15  00@  25  00 


10  00@ 

11  00 

12%@ 

14 

10@ 

11 

8@ 

9 

6@ 

7 

5  00 (® 

9  00 

50@ 

1  50 

1  00@ 

2  00 

75@ 

1  12 

-@ 

1  00 

-@ 

75 

1  00@ 

1  25 

6@ 

10 

6@ 

10 

5@ 

10 

4@ 

16 

15  00@  30  00 

150  00@200  00 

2  50@ 

6  00 

92%@ 

_ 

90%@ 

— 

92%  @ 

— 

1  91%@ 

— 

47%@ 

— 

50%  @ 

— 

49  @ 

— 

28%@ 

— 

28  @ 

— 

30%@ 

— 

62%@ 

— 

62  @ 

— 

52  @ 

— 

55  @ 

— 

HAY  AND  STRAW 


These  quotations  are  for  large  bales, 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 


Hay,  No.  1  . 80  @  85 

No.  2  .  75  @  80 

No.  3  .  65  @  70 

Clover  .  65  @  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  70  @  80 

Straw,  rye,  long  .  75  @  80 

Oat  .  40  @  45 

POTATOES. 

South’n.,  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl.. 1  75  @2  50 

Chili,  white,  prime,  bbl  . 1  50  @2  00 

Chili,  red,  prime,  bbl  . 1  25  @1  75 

Seconds,  per  bbl  .  75  @1  00 

Culls,  per  bbl  .  50  @  75 

Domestic,  old,  prime,  per  bbl..l  12  @1  25 

Old,  common,  per  bbl  .  75  @1  00 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  West,  and 

nearby  .  18  @  20 

Southern,  per  lb  .  16  @  18 

Fowls,  per  lb  .  —  @  9% 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  5% 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair  .  50  @  60 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair  .  75  @1  00 

Southern,  per  pair  .  70  @  80 

Pigeons,  per  pair  .  20  @  25 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Iced. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best  ....  8  @  9 

Toms,  average  grades  .  —  @  7 

Poor  .  5  @  6 

Phila.  broilers  4  lb  and  over 

average  to  pair  .  26  @  28 

2  to  3  lb  to  pair  .  20  @  25 

West’n  broilers,  3  lb  and  over 

to  pair  .  19  @  22 

Under  3  lb,  average  to  pair  ....  15  @  17 
Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  .  —  @  10% 

West’n,  dry  picked,  per  lb  —  10  @  10% 

West’n,  scalded,  per  lb  .  9%@  10 

Southern  and  southw’n,  pair..  —  @  10 
Ducks,  L.  I.  and  East.,  Spring, 

per  lb  .  11%@  12 

Geese,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb..  —  @  20 
Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per 

dozen  .  —  @2  25 


Small,  dark,  per  doz  . 1  00  @1  25 

Frozen. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  No.  1 .  12  @  12% 

Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms, 

No.  1  .  U  @  12 

Young  toms,  No.  1  .  —  @  11 

Broilers,  fancy,  dry-picked .  14  @  15 

Fancy,  scalded  .  13  @  14 

Chickens,  fancy,  soft-meated...  —  @  12 

Average,  No.  1  .  9  @  10 

Fowls,  dry  picked,  No.  1  .  9  @  9% 

Plain  .  8  @  8% 

Ducks,  fancy  .  10  @  11 

Average  No.  1  .  8  @  9 

Geese,  average,  best  .  8  @  9 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  average  prime . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Common  to  medium  . 

Small  . 

VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus,  Charleston,  extra 

large  . 3 

Extra,  per  doz  . 2 

Prime,  per  doz  bunches  . 1 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches  . 

Beets,  South’n,  per  100  bunches.. 1 

L.  I.,  per  100  bunches  . 1 

Cabbage,  Norfolk,  per  crate  .... 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  . 

N.  &  S  Carolina,  per  bbl  crate 
Cucumbers,  Charleston,  basket. 

Savannah  . 

Florida,  per  basket  . 

N.  C.,  bu  basket  . 

Onions,  Bermudas,  crate  . 1 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl  . 2 

New  Orleans,  per  bag  . 1 

Egyptian,  per  bag  . 2 

Peas,  Long  Island,  per  bag  . 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches  . 

String  beans,  N.  C.,  bu  basket.. 


—  @  9 

8  @  8% 
6%@  7% 


6 

@ 

7 

00 

@4 

50 

00 

@2 

75 

25 

@1 

75 

75 

@1 

00 

00 

@2 

00 

00 

@1 

50 

60 

@ 

85 

35 

@ 

65 

40 

@ 

65 

50 

@ 

75 

40 

@ 

60 

15 

@ 

25 

40 

@ 

75 

00 

@ 

— 

25 

@2 

50 

00 

@1 

05 

00 

@2 

15 

75 

@1 

00 

75 

@1 

00 

25 

@ 

50 

Md.  w lx,  basket  . 1  00  @1  25 

G:  n,  basket  . 1  00  @  — 

Norl.’k,  r.  g.,  %-bbl  .  65  @  85 

Wax,  %-bbl  .  75  @1  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  100  bunches - 1  00  @2  00 

Jersey,  Russia,  bbl  .  50  @1  00 

Cauliflower.  L.  I.  and  Jersey, 

bbl  . 1  00  @2  00 

Tomatoes,  Savannah,  carrier. ..1  50  @2  00 

Florida,  earner  .  75  @1  25 

Mississippi,  case  .  60  @  80 


BUSINESS  BITS. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  Sale.  FRANK  DOERRK,  Seigers,  Miss 


OR  SALE — Elegant  COUNTRY  Place. 

Westchester  County;  trolley  to  New  York.  Fifty- 
five  acres;  abundant  fruit.  Colonial  house,  18  rooms. 
Lawns,  dowering  shrubbery.  Barns  and  stables. 
$12,000.  Great  bargain.  Address 

“STRATHMORE,”  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


The  Rife  water  ram  referred  to  by  our 
correspondent  last  week  in  connection  with 
the  article,  Building  a  Dam,  is  offered  by 
Power  Specialty  Co.,  126  Liberty  St.,  New 
York. 

If  your  horse  has  heaves  write  the  New¬ 
ton  Horse  Remedy  Co.  (Y)  Toledo,  O.  New¬ 
ton’s  Cure  is  a  time-tested  remedy,  and  is 
also  recommended  for  distemper  and 
coughs. 

One  of  those  little  riveting  machines  of¬ 
fered  by  Hartman  Mfg.  Co.  should  be  in 
every  stable.  The  time  and  expense  saved 
in  making  one  repair  on  a  harness  would 
about  pay  for  it. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  very  full  catalogue 
of  dairy  supplies  issued  by  the  Dairyman’s 
Supply  Co.,  1937  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 
The  one  article  particularly  seasonable 
now  is  the  milk  cooler,  but  this  house  can 
furnish  anything  from  a  thermometer  to  a 
cream  separator,  and,  in  fact,  fit  up  a 
whole  creamery  plant,  building  and  all. 
Good  goods,  too,  and  at  prices  that  are 
right. 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  of  Springfield,  O.,  is 
celebrating  this  year  its  fiftieth  year  in 
business,  which  is  certainly  evidence  of  the 
stability  of  the  house  and  that  the  Ross 
line  of  silage  and  fodder  cutters  and  shred¬ 
ders  have  more  than  ordinary  merit.  If 
any  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  this 
line  of  business  they  can  obtain  for  the 
asking  catalogue  of  their  goods,  also  book 
on  silage,  giving  full  particulars  regarding 
the  erection  of  silos  and  preparation  of  this 
class  of  goods,  ana  extend  to  their  friends 
the  benefit  of  their  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  on  this  subject. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  NOTES. 

It  will  be  five  weeks  to-night  (June  10) 
since  rain  enough  fell  here  to  do  any 
perceptible  good.  Several  showers  and 
sprinkles,  but  I  don’t  think  over  one-half 
inch  of  water  fell  in  all  of  that  time. 
There  are  no  indications  for  rain  in  the 
near  future.  There  were  a  few  places  of 
small  area  where  some  of  these  showers 
were  much  heavier  than  with  me;  then 
there  were  others  where  they  did  not  get 
so  much  rain.  Some  fields  of  small  grain 
are  entirely  ruined  now,  while  others  look 
fairly  well,  and  will  be  able  to  hold  out  a 
week  or  10  days  longer.  Early-planted  corn 
and  potatoes  are  looking  well;  potatoes  set¬ 
ting.  Some  people  are  getting  the  blues, 
and  everybody  has  the  blews  and  have  had 
them  for  a  week  or  more,  and  still  coming. 
When  you  plant  sulphured  potatoes  again 
just  sprinkle  them  with  a  little  water  and 
they  won’t  hurt  your  eyes. 

We  sympathize  with  you  people  who  have 
to  spend  so  much  money  for  horseshoeing. 
I  only  have  three  horses,  aged  seven,  nine 
and  11.  They  have  never  had  a  shoe  on 
their  feet,  and  they  traveled  on  the  road 
last  Winter  from  40  to  70  miles  every  week. 
One  of  them  goes  now  five  miles  to  the 
creamery  every  day,  besides  considerable 
other  running  around.  Here  wild  sod 
turned  over  in  the  Fall  is  considered  worth¬ 
less  for  crops  for  several  years.  Our  sod 
should  be  broken  before  July  10  to  be  at  its 
best,  and  not  much  if  any  before  June  1. 
It  probably  is  different  with  tame  grass. 
Many  farms  are  being  sold  this  Spring; 
price  ranging  from  $650  to  $2,000  per  quarter 
section  (160  acres) ;  mostly  $1,200  to  $l,50u 
unless  near  town;  $650  for  raw  or  wild  land 
five  or  six  miles  out  of  town.  Plum  crop 
good;  apples  said  to  be  full  where  there  are 
trees  of  bearing  size.  Gardens  looking 
well.  We  had  a  frost  June  2,  but  it  did  no 
damage.  w.  H.  H. 

Letcher,  S.  D. 


Easiest  running  and  greatest  grain-saving  Threshing 
Machine  Slowest  travel  of  horses.  “  Best  Ever  Made. 
Forfull  lnformation.also  best  ltye  Thresher  and  Binder, 
Ciover-huller,  Fanning-mill,  Feed-mill,  Saw-machine 
(circular  and  drag),  Land-roller,  Dog-power,  Steam- 
sngine,  Sweep-power,  Ensilage  fodder-cutter,  Round- 
silo.  Address,  Coo,  D  Harder,  CoblesklU,  N.  x. 

JOT  Please  to);  av  you  wish  to  purchase. 


ATTENTION,  LAND  SEEKERS! 

Why  spend  valuable  time  and  money  looking  up 
the  West,  the  land  of  tornadoes  aud  grasshoppers, 
that  carry  death  and  destruction  in  their  tread,  when 
you  can  buy  better  land  cheaper  and  nearer  home 
and  close  to  flourishing  cities?  I  have  for  sale  im¬ 
proved  lands  or  with  valuable  woods  in  tracts  to  suit 
purchaser;  you  now  buy  while  it  is  cheap. 

J.  It.  McARTHUR,  Cheboygan,  Mich. 


Q  A  I  p— A  valuable  truck  farm  of 
■  1%  O r\  Km  K  50  acres,  planted  in  the 

finest  French  Asparagus  from  1  to  6  years  old.  It  Is 
located  almost  in  sight  of  Charleston,  and  seashore 
trolley  1  mile  from  the  farm.  Perfectly  healthy, 
thoroughly  tile-drained,  highly  fertilized  and  well- 
cultivated;  stock  and  implements  can  be  bought  with 
the  farm  if  desired.  All  necessary  buildings,  includ¬ 
ing  10  houses  for  help.  Having  followed  the  business 
successfully  nearly  20  years,  1  wish  to  retire.  A 
chance  for  an  energetic  man  with  some  means 

A.  B.  KUG1.EK,  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C. 


WE  0|Q  a  WEEK  AND  EXPEN8K8  to  men  with 
3  A  Y  W I  Origs  to  Introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 
Send  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Parsons,  Kan 


Splendid  position  for  Experienced 
Salesman,  with  rig.  AMERICAN  SILO  SEED  FEED 
STEEL  TANK  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Bright’s  B.  P.  Rocks,  Arnola’s  Buff 

Leghorns,  for  Angora  Goats. 

C.  M.  SMITH,  Box  320,  South  Braintree,  Mass. 


Book  of  Gold  Mines  Free  ! 

A  prominent  Denver  publisher  who  is  familiar  with 
every  phase  of  life  in  the  Cripple  Creek  (Colorado) 
gold  camp  has  just  published  a  volume  which  he  styles 
“Cripple  Creek  Illustrated.”  The  book  contains  nearly 
100  views  of  the  big  gold  mines  of  the  camp,  a  correct 
map,  and  in  fact  a  world  of  information.  Full  reports 
of  ore  mined,  dividends  paid.  etc.  The  edition  cost 
$1,000  to  issue.  To  introduce  his  big  illustrated  weekly 
family  paper  (founded  1890  he  will  send  you  a  copy  of 
“Clippie  Creek  Illustrated"  and  his  paper  IS  weeks  on 
trial  for  25c.  Clubs  of  5,  $1.  Stamps  taken.  Latest 
mining  news  and  western  stories.  Mention  our  paper 
when  you  write  and  address,  Illustrated  Weekly, 
Denver.  Colorado. 


FRUITS. 

We  have  a  large  trade  in  STRAWBERRIES, 
CHERllI  E8,  CUR  RANTS,  etc., during  the  season ;  also 
HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.  We  solicit  your  consign¬ 
ments,  and  can  guarantee  top  prices  for  fancy  stock. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


OXO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1876.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berrios. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Produots  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solloltsd. 
34  &  36  Little  12tb  St.,  New  York. 


A  Hay  Producer  Writes: 

“  Farmers  often  sell  their  crop  to  home  buyers 
rather  than  take  the  chances  of  shipping  it  to 
market  themselves.  I  have  shipped  my  hay  for 
two  years  to  F.  I).  IIKWITT,  120  Liberty 
Street,  New  York,  and  it  has  netted  me  much 
better  results  than  when  sold  to  home  dealers.” 
-  -Charles  Buchan,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


I0-P0-L0 


Old— Tried— True  makes  ironing 

_  _  __  _  easy.  Saves  time  and  labor.  Agents 

wanted  in  every  section.  We  furnish  references. 
Quick  seller:  Kit)  per  cent  profit.  Full-size  sample 
by  mail  5  cents.  EATON  MFG.  CO.,  170  Summer 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


TMDr  TIPUTCWCD  SETS  TIRES  FOR  5c. 

I  nil  I  lU  II  I  CIl  Ell  Mends  harness  for  al- 
■  6c  Harness  Mender  most  nothing.  Getone 

- - foryourown use.  Take 

orders  at  200%  profit.  Most  ingenious  thing  you  ever  saw. 
Everyone  buys  on  sight.  Nebraska  farmer  made  *500.  last 
summer  among  his  neighbors.  Agents  wanted  for  Fairs 
&  Farmers’  Meetings.  Hunter  Co.,  192  6th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


LATEST  IMPROVED 


Horse 

Power 


Machines  for  Threshing  and  Gleaning  Grain. 

Also  machines  for  SAWING  WOOD, 
with  circular  and  cross-cut  drag  saws. 

Acknowledged  DECT  regarding  ea»y 

by  all  to  be  I  118  DCdl  draft, durabil¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  work.  60  page  pamphlet  free. 

A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONS,p^X;:d 

P.  O.  Box  80  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
Thb  Rubai,  Nxw-Yobkbb,  one  year,  for  11.66. 


HAME  STRAPS! 


A  Malleable  Iron  TIame  Fastener  that  will  fit  any  horse  collar  will 
be  sent  FREE  and  postpaid  to  any  farmer  who  will  send  35c for 
3  months  trial  subscription  to  THE  farmers  voice.  1  bis  Hame 
Fastener  is  conceded  the  most  successful  thus  far  produced.  It 
Is  GUARANTEED  rou  FIVE  years.  If  it  Is  not  the  best  thing  you  ever 
saw  in  this  line  “end  it  back  and  your  money  will  be  cheerfully 
refunded.  THE  FARMERS  VOICE  has  no  superior  among  agri¬ 

cultural  journals.  Published  weekly,  32  pages. 

Address  THE  FARMERS  VOICE,  Caxton  Building,  CHICAGO. 
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MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

PLENTY  OP  VEGETABLES.— Quite  an 
amount  of  southern  produce  is  still  com¬ 
ing  in— no  peas,  however,  as  Long  Island 
and  Jersey  are  now  sending  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  very  good  quality,  and  the  prefer¬ 
ence  is  usually  for  near-by  produce.  The 
demand  for  cauliflower  and  asparagus  is 
slack.  Much  of  the  southern  cabbage  re¬ 
ceived  has  been  in  miserable  condition, 
some  scarcely  salable.  String  beans  of 
good  quality  are  selling  well.  The  call  for 
tomatoes  Is  only  moderate,  and  prices  are 
a  trifle  lower. 

WHEAT  STILL  CLIMBING.— Since  the 
first  of  this  month  there  has  been  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  14  cents  per  bushel,  two  days 
scoring  a  jump  of  four  cents  each. 
Transactions  in  wheat  on  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange  June  18  amounted  to 
more  than  8,500,000  bushels.  The  condition 
of  the  crop  in  the  Northwest  is  the  chief 
cause  of  this  activity.  From  the  report 
of  a  western  statistician  it  is  learned  that 
he  drove  400  miles  through  the  best  coun¬ 
ties  of  North  Dakota,  and  he  believes  that 
the  crop  in  that  State  will  fall  50,000,000 
bushels  short  of  last  year.  Letters  from 
that  section  say  that  the  season  is  so  far 
advanced  and  so  much  of  the  wheat  is 
cooked  dry  and  brown  that  rain  would  not 
help  it  much  now,.  The  conditions  in 
Minnesota  and  Manitoba  are  about  the 
same.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  price 
will  advance  still  further,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  dollar  wheat,  proph¬ 
esied  by  some,  will  be  realized. 

FRUITS.— The  receipts  of  peaches  are 
steadily  increasing,  but  prices  on  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades  are  still  high.  The  apricot, 
that  white-livered  plum-peach,  has  been 
quite  plentiful,  but  it  never  sells  very  well 
in  this  market  as  a  fruit  to  eat  out  of  hand. 
It  is  a  favorite  canned,  but  as  a  fresh  fruit 
it  is  too  tasteless  for  the  average  consumer 
of  tart  apples  and  oranges.  Watermelons 
are  coming  in  more  freely.  A  good  many 
of  the  strawberries  seen  for  the  past  few 
days  have  been  soft  and  in  bad  condition. 
After  being  held  for  any  length  of  time 
they  are  sorted  over  so  much  to  pick  out 
the  bad  ones,  that  the  good  ones  get  near¬ 
ly  worn  out  in  handling.  Some  varieties 
also  keep  much  better  than  others.  The 
dark  red,  firm  varieties  will  usually  come 
out  far  better  in  an  overstocked  market 
than  the  light-colored,  softer  kinds,  which 
cannot  stand  the  shaking  in  transportation, 
often  opening  up  inferior  in  appearance 
and  soon  decaying.  The  Gandy  seems  to 
bear  rough  usage  about  as  well  as  any  va¬ 
riety  I  have  seen  offered  here.  The  supply 
of  other  berries  is  light,  and  they  are  sell¬ 
ing  slowly.  Most  of  the  gooseberries  go  to 
canners  and  pie-makers,  who  stir  around 
among  the  dealers  and  gather  up  the  sur¬ 
plus  nearly  every  day. 

COTTON  AND  WOOL  NEWS.— The  un¬ 
settled  conditions  in  China,  causing  a 
heavy  decline  in  the  European  cotton  mar¬ 
ket,  brought  the  prices  down  here  on 
speculative  trade,  but  this  has  been  partly 
counteracted  by  reports  of  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions  caused  by  low  temperature  and 
heavy  rains  in  some  parts  of  the  South. 
Day  labor  in  Georgia  is  scarce  and  lias  ad¬ 
vanced  25  per  cent,  anl  In  some  States  in¬ 
jurious  insects  and  Black  rot  are  raising 
havoc.  Current  prices  are:  Middling  up¬ 
lands,  9  1-16;  Middling  Gulf,  9  5-16  cents. 
Cotton  Exchange  seats  here  are  at  a  pre¬ 
mium,  the  latest  sale  being  at  $4,025.  Two 
years  ago  they  went  as  low  as  $500.  The 
wool  trade  is  picking  up  a  little.  Some  ad¬ 
ditional  interest  has  been  stirred  up  for  the 
last  few  days  by  reports  that  the  American 
Woolen  Company  would  soon  enter  the  field 
as  a  large  buyer.  In  spite  of  the  usual 
numerous  statements  of  a  small  clip  that 
are  current  at  this  time  of  year  there  is 
evidence  that  the  supply  will  be  larger  and 
of  better  quality  than  usual.  In  the  East 
there  is  an  increasing  tendency  toward  im¬ 
proving  the  flocks.  One  man  whom  I 
know  has  a  fine  flock  of  Delaine  Merinos, 
shearing  from  10  to  14  pounds  each.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  the  clip  of  his  best  sheep 
would  not  average  six  pounds.  It  costs 
about  as  much  to  keep  an  inferior  animal 
as  a  good  one,  and  the  eastern  farmer,  who 
has  to  house  and  grain  his  sheep  several 
months  of  the  year,  cannot  afford  to  keep 
poor  stock. _  w.  w.  h. 

FRUIT  IN  THE  HUDSON  RIVER  VALLEY 
Comparison  of  Small  Fruits. 

Strawberries  were  at  their  best  in  the 
Hudson  River  section  last  week,  especially 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cornwall  and  New¬ 
burgh,  which  I  visited.  In  some  places  the 
effect  of  dry  weather  was  quite  apparent, 
and  yet  the  drought  was  not  so  severe  but 
that  good  tillage,  combined  with  the  occa¬ 
sional  light  rains,  produced  a  full  crop  of 
more  than  average  size  and  fine  quality  of 
berry.  At  T.  J.  Dwyer’s  nursery  at  Corn¬ 
wall,  I  found  the  Marshall,  as  usual,  one 
of  the  best  berries.  This  berry  was  bear¬ 
ing  well,  is  fine  in  appearance,  and  a  most 
excellent  flavor.  It  is  a  high-class  berry, 


well  adapted  to  fancy  markets,  and  its 
high  quality  and  rich  flavor  especially 
recommend  it  for  the  home  grounds.  It 
can  be  said  to  be  moderately  productive,  re¬ 
sembling  somewhat  the  Sharplcss  in  this 
respect,  and  also  in  vigor  of  foliage.  The 
William  Belt  impressed  me  all  around,  pos¬ 
sibly  more  than  any  other  berry  on  the 
ground.  I  saw  this  on  four  different  fields, 
a  half-mile  apart,  and  also  at  John  R. 
Cornell’s  place  near  Newburgh.  In  all 
places  it  was  the  same  strong  vigorous 
plant.  It  was  the  most  productive  bearer 
on  Mr.  Dwyer’s  ground.  It  is  a  high- 
quality,  fine-bearing  berry,  and  fully  up  to 
the  Marshall  in  flavor.  While  not  as  rich 
as  Marshall,  it  is  more  sprightly  and  prob¬ 
ably  a  third  more  productive  berry 
than  the  Marshall.  At  Mr.  Cornell’s  It 
seemed  to  have  suffered  more  from  the 
drought.  Vigor  of  foliage,  size  and  quality 
of  berry  were  the  same.  The  Bubach  is 
one  of  the  old  berries  that  stands  remark¬ 
ably  well  the  test  of  time  on  Mr.  Dwyer’s 
ground.  It  is  a  pistillate  variety,  and  has 
a  most  vigorous  foliage.  Its  usual  time 
for  ripening  fruit  is  10  to  12  days,  but  Mr. 
Dwyer’s  foreman  assured  me  that  they  had 
been  picking  every  day  for  12  days  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  and  there  was  certainly 
a  promise  of  eight  or  10  days’  more  pick¬ 
ing.  This  was  probably  due  to  the  cool 
weather,  and  especially  cool  nights  that  be¬ 
gan  about  the  time  of  first  pickings.  The 
color  and  quality  of  this  fruit  are  good;  it 
is  also  a  firm  berry,  and  valuable  for  mar¬ 
ket  purposes.  The  McKinley  was  growing 
in  the  same  field  with  the  William  Belt. 
It  is  a  good,  strong  grower,  fair  quality, 
dark  crimson  color,  large  size,  and  above 
average  in  production.  It  would  outyield 
the  Marshall  or  Sharpless;  it  is  altogether 
a  most  promising  berry.  The  Glen  Mary 
is  the  earliest  berry  on  the  ground.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  they  had  been  picking  it 
for  16  days.  It  is  a  perfect-flowering  berry, 
large  size,  and  prolific,  but  rather  inferior 
flavor.  Its  great  advantage  is  in  being  an 
early  and  prolific  bearer. 

Gandy  is  a  late  berry;  on  account  of  its 
hardy  pulp  it  is  a  great  shipper.  On  point 
of  quality,  it  is  a  high-class  berry,  but  in 
my  taste  not  up  to  the  Marshall  or  William 
Belt.  While  entirely  palatable,  It  leaves  a 
sort  of  musky  taste  after  eating  that  is 
not  altogether  pleasant.  The  Brandywine 
was  just  beginning  to  bear  at  the  time  of 
my  visit,  June  18.  This  is  a  fine  late  berry. 
It  has  a  strong  growth  of  foliage  that  com¬ 
pletely  protects  the  berry.  The  fruit  is 
large  and  good  quality.  Like  the  Gandy 
it  has  a  large,  double  calyx.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  berries  that  I  know- 
color  a  bright  red,  colors  all  over,  even  to 
the  extreme  tip,  and  has  a  pleasant,  distinct 
flavor  of  its  own,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  any  other  berry.  It  resembles  some¬ 
what  the  old  Jucunda,  which  will  be  re¬ 
membered  by  some  of  the  older  growers. 
Sharpless  is  bearing  very  well.  It  had 
been  picked  for  seven  days  when  I  saw  It, 
and  promised  to  bear  heavily  for  several 
days  later.  The  excellent  quality  and 
flavor  of  this  berry  is  known  to  everyone 
at  all  familiar  with  strawberry  culture  or 
consumption.  It  is  rather  gratifying  to 
find  an  old  berry  of  this  quality  holding  its 
own  so  well  among  the  newer  sorts. 
Michel’s  Early  was  almost  through  bear¬ 
ing  when  I  saw  it.  It  shows  a  lack  of  fo¬ 
liage,  rather  a  small  berry,  and  is  valu¬ 
able  only  as  an  extra  early  variety,  which 
the  Glen  Mary  is  generally  displacing,  es¬ 
pecially  for  market  purposes.  The  Cum¬ 
berland  Triumph  is  still  a  great  success  in 
this  section.  It  is  a  beautiful  berry  of 
good  quality  and  fairly  prolific,  though 
rather  too  soft  for  shipping  purposes. 
Margaret  was  bearing  some  fruit  on  a 
newly-set  bed.  It  does  not  appear  entirely 
promising,  and  yet,  perhaps  the  conditions 
under  which  I  saw  it  were  not  entirely  a 
fair  test.  Lovett’s  Early  Is  another  early 
market  berry.  It  is  a  good  berry,  fine  ship¬ 
per,  and  exceedingly  productive,  though  it 
must  be  admitted,  somewhat  off  in  flavor. 

Nick  Ohmer  was  among  the  new  varieties 
which  show  considerable  promise.  This 
berry  has  a  good  flavor,  beautiful  rich  color, 
fair  average  size,  and  beyond  any  doubt, 
the  firmest  berry  I  have  yet  seen.  It  was 
growing  on  plants  which  had  been  severely 
propagated  from,  which  was  probably  the 
reason  why  the  plants  were  not  maturing 
the  enormous  amount  of  fruits  they  had 
set.  It  is  altogether  a  promising  berry, 
and  deserves  extended  trial.  Gibson  is  a 
new  berry  of  great  promise.  It  originated 
in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  near  Marlboro. 
I  saw  it  fruiting  only  in  a  small  way  on 
Spring-set  plants.  The  quality  is  first-class, 
firm;  no  question  but  that  it  will  be  a  good 
shipper.  The  fruit  I  saw  did  not  ripen 
evenly,  resembling  somewhat  the  Timbrel! 
in  white  spots,  but,  of  course,  distinct  from 
the  Timbrell,  which  was  a  pistillate,  whije 
Gibson  is  a  perfect  plant.  No  question, 
however,  but  that  it  has  Timbrell  blood  in 
it.  Let  us  hope  that  it  has,  as  the  Timbrell 
was  one  of  the  best-flavored  berries  ever 
produced.  What  made  Timbrell  unpopular 
was,  first,  that  it  is  a  pistillate  variety,  and, 
second,  the  habit  it  has  of  ripening  un¬ 


evenly,  and  showing  white  spots  all  over 
the  berry.  The  Rough  Rider  was  not  fruit¬ 
ing  in  Mr.  Dwyer’s  ground,  but  there  was 
a  vigorous  growth  of  plants.  The  Royal 
Sovereign  and  new  French  berry,  Louis 
Gauthier,  were  being  fruited  in  a  small 
way. 

“What  do  you  think  of  them?’’  I  asked 
Mr.  Dwyer. 

“My  experience,”  he  replied,  “with  these 
two  berries  will  not  warrant  any  positive 
opinion  about  them,  except  that  Royal 
Sovereign  is  a  high-flavored  berry.  The 
Louis  Gauthier  reminds  me  of  the  Len- 
ning’s  White,  which  I  discarded  some  years 
ago.”  Mr.  Dwyer  is  also  fruiting  the  Hav- 
erland,  Downing  and  some  other  varieties 
that  he  says  he  will  probably  discard,  as 
the  fruit  is  too  small.  Lists  of  varieties 
he  says,  are  altogether  too  large;  he  is  go¬ 
ing  to  reduce  them.  Only  the  large  va¬ 
rieties  are  good  for  market  purposes.  In 
the  market  you  want  size  and  quality. 

I  like  to  study  strawberries  on  Mr. 
Dwyer’s  grounds.  First,  because  I  find 
them  there  under  the  finest  conditions,  and 
in  great  variety.  He  has  great  faith  In 
narrow  rows,  and  thorough  cultivation.  He 
keeps  the  cultivator  going  right  up  to  with¬ 
in  four  or  five  days  of  picking,  and  then 
mulches  with  a  coarse  hay.  After  the 
thorough  cultivation,  the  mulch  not  only 
preserves  the  moisture,  but  also  preserves 
the  ripening  berries. 

“The  drought  does  not  seem  to  have  af¬ 
fected  you?”  I  remarked. 

“No,”  he  said,  "I  can  cope  with  the 
drought  pretty  well  with  the  narrow  rows 
and  shallow  cultivation.  I  prefer  this 
method  to  irrigation,  and  it,  of  course,  does 
not  cost  anything  like  irrigation  would, 
even  with  the  facilities  for  irrigating  on 
hand;  besides,  with  the  large  fields,  and 
somewhat  separated,  it  would  take  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  water  to  have  any  effect.” 

J.  J.  D. 


HA  Y  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

Prospect  for  Light  Crop. 

Hay  in  this  section  will  be  better  than 
last  year;  we  shall  probably  have  two- 
thirds  of  usual  crop.  Farmers  here  raise 
corn  for  fodder,  hardly  anything  else,  of 
which  there  is  a  goodly  amount  planted, 
and  it  is  looking  fine  for  this  time  of  year. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  fodder  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  for  stock.  j.  h. 

Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

The  hay  crop  is  light  all  around  here, 
about  two-thirds  of  last  year’s  crop,  and 
we  did  not  get  a  full  crop  then.  No  old 
hay  left.  There  has  been  more  corn  plant¬ 
ed  for  fodder  than  ever  before;  one  dealer 
claims  to  have  sold  twice  as  much  corn 
for  seed  as  he  did  last  year.  Corn  is  the 
main  crop  raised  for  fodder  here;  it  is  not 
growing  much  yet;  the  weather  has  been 
cold  and  dry.  h.  a.  b. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Outlook  very  poor  for  hay  crop;  from 
present  indications  not  over  one-half  of  last 
year’s  crop.  We  have  just  had  a  good 
rain  and  if  this  keeps  coming  we  may  get 
two-thirds  crop  of  last  year.  Lots  of  fod¬ 
der  corn  has  been  put  in,  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  still  at  it;  considerable  millet  and 
more  to  follow.  Crops,  except  hay,  are 
looking  well,  and  if  weather  is  right  will 
get  a  good  crop.  e.  c.  b. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  present  outlook  is  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  last  year,  owing  only  to  drought, 
as  grass  wintered  fairly  well,  and  with  ex- 
ceptionably  favorable  conditions  we  may 
do  much  better.  There  is  a  very  large 
amount  of  corn  being  put  in  to  make  up 
the  probable  lack  of  hay,  also  millet,  oats 
and  peas,  and  in  a  few  cases  buckwheat  to 
feed  green.  Corn  Is  considered  the  best 
substitute  mainly,  the  others  just  as  good 
but  not  as  productive  per  acre.  All  these 
help  crops  are  looking  well,  and  think  this 
section  will  winter  its  usual  amount  of 
stock.  D.  j. 

Trestle,  N.  Y. 

The  present  outlook  is  now  very  much 
better  than  it  was  a  week  ago.  The  late 
rain,  of  which  we  have  had  two  or  three 
fine  showers,  has  started  the  hay  crop  con¬ 
siderably,  but  it  will  be  about  one-fourth 
lighter  than  last  year,  (that  is  on  the 
river  bottom),  but  on  the  hill  lands  it  will 
not  average  over  one-half  crop.  Farmers 
have  planted  corn  and  sown  millet;  others 
are  going  to  sow  more;  have  also  sown 
peas  and  oats.  I  prefer  in  place  of  hay, 
corn  and  millet.  I  do  not  like  either  one 
entirely  alone;  I  prefer  to  have  both,  if 
dry,  but  if  cattle  are  at  pasture  I  like  corn 
the  best.  As  a  substitute  for  hay  alone  I 
prefer  millet.  The  outlook  for  corn  is  bad. 
It  comes  up  very  unevenly,  especially  where 
put  in  with  a  machine.  s.  w.  c. 

New  Berlin  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Hay  crop  is  much  more  promising;  the 
rains,  though  rather  belated,  having  start¬ 
ed  the  meadows  growing  at  a  good  rate. 
A  few  showers,  with  warmer  weather,  will 
insure  a  very  good  crop,  25  per  cent  better 
than  last  year.  Farmers  generally  have 
been  putting  in  fodder  corn  and  millet, 


Nice  bright  fodder  corn,  well  cured  and 
properly  taken  care  of,  makes  an  excellent 
fodder  for  cattle  and  horses.  Millet  is  good 
if  sown  thick  and  gathered  in  good  order. 
Cattle  do  very  well  on  it,  but  it  is  not  good 
for  horses,  as  it  acts  on  the  kidneys,  stimu¬ 
lating  them  to  an  unnatural  degree.  The 
best  farmers  in  this  section  plant  their 
fodder  corn  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  sown 
right  in  the  drills,  or  one  foot  apart,  using 
the  planter.  With  favorable  conditions  a 
large  amount  of  fodder  can  thus  be  raised 
if  put  in  by  June  15.  c.  m.  b. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  hay  crop  for  Delaware  County  will 
be  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop  as  far  as  I 
can  learn.  The  month  of  May  was  cold 
and  dry;  we  had  several  hard  frosts,  and 
the  outlook  was  very  discouraging  to  farm¬ 
ers,  but  June  brought  some  rain,  and  it 
has  brightened  up  things.  Some  pastures 
are  looking  fine,  and  cows  are  doing  well. 
I  think  that  farmers  have  put  in  some  ex¬ 
tra  crops  to  help  them  out,  and  there  is 
quite  a  quantity  of  old  hay  in  the  barns, 
so  I  believe  that  most  farmers  will  be  able 
to  winter  all  the  stock  they  have.  In  some 
parts  they  have  sold,  or  are  going  to  sell, 
calves  that  they  had  intended  to  winter. 
Corn  is  the  crop  most  planted  here,  and 
is  looking  very  well.  Millet  is  not  much 
grown,  only  by  farmers  who  sell  milk  to 
the  Borden  condensery.  They  will  not 
allow  farmers  to  feed  silage,  and  most  of 
them  do  not  grow  the  amount  of  corn  they 
did.  In  my  experience  corn  with  a  silo  to 
put  it  in  is  the  best  substitute  for  hay;  still, 
some  farmers  who  have  a  power  for  cutting 
leave  the  corn  in  the  field  until  they  want 
to  feed,  and  then  cut  a  largo  pile  of  stalks 
on  the  barn  floor,  and  in  24  hours  it  will 
heat  up  so  it  will  soften  and  cattle  will  eat 
it  up  cleaner  than  when  first  cut.  They 
claim  that  cows  will  do  as  well  on  it  as  on 
silage,  and  it  Is  not  as  expensive  to  handle. 
The  cost  of  filling  a  silo  is  quite  expensive, 
as  it  comes  at  a  time  when  help  is  scarce. 
Wages  are  better  here  this  season  than 
they  have  been  in  five  years;  farmers  are 
paying  men  from  $20  to  $25  per  month  for 
eight  months,  and  men  who  work  by  the 
day  get  $1.50  per  day.  Wages  for  haying 
will  be  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day  and  board. 

Granton,  N.  Y.  e.  j.  w. 
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MOTHERHOOD 
COMES  TRUE 

WHEN  4 

Dr.  PIERCES 
FAVORITE  PRESCRIPTION 

is  USED. 

Mrs.  Axel  Kjer,  of  Gordon ville, 
Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo.,  writes : 
"When  I  look  at  my  little  boy  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  write  you.  Perhaps 
some  one  will  see  my  testimony  and 
be  led  to  use  ^your  *  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  *  and  be  blessed  in  the  same  way. 

I  took  nine  bottles  and  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  it  carried  me  through  and  gave 
us  as  fine  a  little  boy  as  ever  was. 
Weighed  ten  and  one-half  pounds. 
He  is  now  five  months  old,  has  never 
been  sick  a  day,  and  is  so  strong  that 
every  body  who  sees  him  wonders  at 
him.  He  is  so  playful  and  holds  him¬ 
self  up  so  well.”  ^  ill 


AN  AND  RAPID. 


po 

digger  made  which  doe# 
euch  clean  and  rapid 
work  as 


THE  IMPROVED 


DOWDEN  POTATO  DIGGER 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  AN  EGG. 

A  Dumbbell  Egg. 

I  send  a  photograph  (see  Fig.  148)  of 
two  natural-shaped  soft-tehelled  eggs 
joined  together  by  a  tube  an  inch  long. 
The  two  eggs  measure  six  inches  from 
tip  to  up.  It  was  laid  by  one  of  my 
purebred  Black  Minorca  hens.  My  seven 
hens,  the  months  of  April  and  May,  laid 


DOUBLE  OR  DUMBBELL  EGG.  Fig.  148. 

385  eggs,  making  an  average  of  5 y2  egg3 
a  day,  minus  five.  c.  d.  d. 

Ketchamville,  N.  Y. 

Do  Hens  Lay  Bad  Eggs  ? 

Do  hens  ever  lay  decayed  eggs?  I 
would  like  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  answer  that  question.  I  have  about 
100  henis.  I  sell  all  my  eggs  direct  to 
the  consumers;  deliver  them  in  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  once  a  week,  and 
guarantee  every  egg  to  be  strictly  fresh 
and  good.  My  hens  have  free  range,  are 
of  mixed  breeds,  feed  is  all  hard  grain, 
corn,  oats  and  broom-corn  seed;  feed 
morning  and  night.  They  do  not  have 
access  to  any  filthy  cesspool  or  stagnant 
water;  I  use  china  nest  eggs  exclusively, 
so  I  never  leave  a  hen’s  egg  in  a  nest 
for  nest  egg.  Eggs  are  gathered  clean 
once  a  day.  If  we  do  find  a  stolen  nest 
that  we  are  not  sure  is  strictly  fresh,  we 
use  the  eggs  at  home,  and  never  put 
them  with  the  sale  eggs.  Nobody  ever 
handles  an  egg  hut  the  Madame  and  my¬ 
self,  and  we  have  both  of  us  handled 
poultry  for  over  50  years.  We  buy  or 
get  no  eggs  from  anybody  else.  Our 
hens  are  in  good  condition,  but  not  over 
fat.  I  have  not  had  a  sick  chicken  this 
Spring.  But  with  all  the  above  facts  we 
are  having  trouble  with  our  eggs.  About 
a  month  ago  a  regular  customer  com¬ 
plained  that  my  eggs  were  not  fresh. 
She  said  that  they  had  fried  some  in 
ham  gravy,  and  that  the  yolks  looked 
dark,  and  that  they  tasted  strong.  That 
week  it  migut  have  been  possible  tnat 
she  got  some  eggs  that  had  been  kept 
over  one  week,  as  I  had  not  quite  sold 
all  out  the  week  before,  but  as  the 
weather  was  all  the  time  cool,  and  the 
eggs  kept  in  a  cool  room,  I  am  sure 
they  could  not  have  got  very  stale,  as  at 
the  same  time,  and  since  then,  we  have 
been  using  eggs  that  we  know  were  four 
weeks  old  and  they  were  every  one 
good.  Two  weeks  ago  the  same  pur¬ 
chaser  again  said  that  I  was  not  giving 
her  fresh  eggs,  and  that  she  would  not 
take  any  more  from  me.  I  told  her  that 
I  knew  positively  that  every  egg  I  had 
given  her  the  week  before  was  strictly 
fresh,  and  I  knew  there  was  no  chance 
for  any  mistake,  but  she  insisted  that 
they  were  not  fresh,  for  she  said  that 
they  boiled  some  and  found  two  in 
which  the  yolks  were  dark-streaked  and 
strong.  I  know  that  those  eggs  were 
not  over  a  week  old  when  I  let  her  have 
them,  so  what  can  be  the  matter? 

I  have  a  theory  that  there  is  some¬ 
times  a  hen  that  will  lay  eggs  that  are 
not  in  a  natural  or  healthy  condition 
from  some  abnormal  condition  of  the 
fowl.  I  have  several  times  in  the  last 
few  weeks  had  eggs  with  two  yolks,  but 
that  is  quite  a  common  affair,  yet  it  is 
not  strictly  a  natural  condition.  Again, 
I  have  had  quite  often  this  Spring  very 
small  eggs  hardly  as  large  as  a  pigeon’s 


egg,  with  a  perfect  shell  filled  with  the 
natural  albumen,  but  without  any  yolk 
whatever.  I  have  had,  perhaps,  a  dozen 
that  way  m  the  last  two  months.  Has 
a  hen  ever  been  known  to  retain  the 
yolk  part  of  an  egg  long  enough  after  it 
has  matured  for  it  to  become  stale  or 
putrid,  and  then  lay  it  with  a  shell,  and 
have  all  the  other  appearances  of  a  per¬ 
fect,  good  one?  Here  is  a  case  for  con¬ 
sideration.  I  once  had  a  hen  that  would 
go  on  a  nest  and  stay  a  while  and  then 
come  off  and  cackle  as  though  she  had 
laid  an  egg,  but  there  would  be  no  egg 
there.  She  kept  that  up  for  several 
months,  but  did  not  lay  an  egg.  When 
she  was  killed  there  was  found  in  her  a 
mass  that  would  weigh  a  full  half  pound, 
which  appeared  to  be  composed  of  the 
yolks  of  eggs.  It  was  matted  together 
in  layers  that  would  separate  in  flakes 
when  divided.  It  had  a  strong,  rank 
odor.  The  eggs  must  have  kept  growing 
from  the  ovaries,  and  the  yolk  burst  and 
then  dried  and  packed  together,  form¬ 
ing  the  mass,  and  all  the  time  being  re¬ 
tained  in  the  body  of  the  hen.  I  have 
known  two  cases  of  that  kind. 

There  is  one  more  thing  that  may  pos¬ 
sibly  help  to  solve  the  mystery  of  my 
recent  bad  eggs.  The  Madame  says  that 
an  egg,  if  ever  so  fresh,  when  boiled  in 
water  that  does  not  fully  cover  it,  or  if 
put  into  water  that  does  not  fully  boil, 
will  have  a  dark  greenish-black  film  or 
streak  outside  the  yolk  next  to  the 
white.  Who  will  help  me  out? 

Brooklyn,  (X _ _  A.  a.  f. 

STERILIZING  SKIM- MILK. 

In  Bulletin  97  of  the  Kansas  Experi¬ 
ment  'Station  there  is  an  account  of  the 
methods  used  in  a  Kansas  creamery  for 
sterilizing  skim-milk.  This  is  done  in 
the  tank  shown  at  Fig.  149.  The  object 
of  sterilizing  the  milk  is  to  destroy  the 
bacteria  and  thus  make  it  keep  longer. 
Creamery  milk  often  gives  very  poor 
results.  It  is  often  carelessly  handled 
in  dirty  cans  and  sours  long  before  the 
calves  can  eat  it.  The  sterilized  milk, 
which  is  heated  to  212  degrees,  can  be 
kept  sweet  for  48  hours.  Calves  do  not 
like  the  cooked  milk  at  first,  but  they 
soon  ..earn  to  like  it,  and  do  much  better 
on  it.  The  bulletin  states: 

Sterilizing  the  skim-milk  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages  besides  improving  the  keeping 
quality  of  the  milk.  The  milk  taken  to 
the  creamery  must  be  pure  and  sweet,  or 
the  skim-milk  cannot  be  sterilized.  A 
single  can  of  sour  milk  in  the  sterilizing 
vat  will  spoil  all  the  milk  put  in  that  vat 
during  a  run.  For  this  reason,  where 
skim-milk  is  sterilized,  the  patrons  must 
deliver  pure,  sweet  milk  only,  and  not  a 
can  of  tainted  or  sour  milk  can  be  accept¬ 
ed.  This  insures  a  better  quality  of  but¬ 
ter  than  if  some  tainted  milk  is  received, 
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JENSEN  SKIM-MILK  STEKILIZER.  Fig.  149. 

and  both  patron  and  creamery  man  get 
more  from  their  sales.  It  is  easier  to 
keep  whole  milk  sweet  on  the  farm  when 
the  creamery  sterilizes  the  skim-milk. 
The  boiling-hot  sterilized  skim-milk  is  put 
in  the  patron’s  can,  and  the  heat  immedi¬ 
ately  kills  all  the  germs  in  the  can  that 
might  otherwise  sour  the  new  milk  at  the 
next  milking.  The  women  of  the  farm  re¬ 
port  from  all  parts  of  the  State  that  they 
have  much  less  work  in  keeping  milk  cans 
clean  where  the  skim-milk  is  sterilized,  as 
the  boiling  skim-milk  gives  the  cans  a 
thorough  scalding.  Sterilized  skim-milk 
is  very  hot  when  it  reaches  the  farm,  even 


though  the  farm  be  a  long  distance  from 
the  creamery.  That  part  of  the  skim-milk 
which  is  to  be  fed  at  night  may  be  left 
untouched  until  feeding  time,  when,  if  too 
warm,  it  should  be  cooled  to  blood  heat. 
That  part  of  the  skim-milk  intended  for  the 
next  morning’s  feed,  or  that  which  is  to 
be  kept  over  Sunday,  should  be  cooled  to 
the  temperature  of  well  water  and  kept 
cool  until  fed.  The  milk  should  be  warmed 
to  blood  heat  just  before  it  is  fed. 


DOWN  ON  WOOL  GROWERS. 

There  is  something  the  matter  with 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  It 
seems  to  think  the  American  farmer  has 
no  rights  which  a  townsman  is  bound  to 
respect.  Not  long  ago  it  hurt  the  olfeo 
cause  by  trying  to  help  it.  Now  it  opens 
on  wool: 

The  sheep  owners  never  needed  protec¬ 
tion.  In  the  East  sheep  raising  is  mainly 
justified  by  the  demand  for  mutton,  and 
it  is  carried  on  purely  as  an  incident  to 
other  farming.  Even  with  mutton  mar¬ 
kets  at  hand  and  a  high  rate  of  duty  on 
wool  sheep  raising  in  the  East  has  been 
decreasing.  Most  of  the  sheep  raising  is 
in  the  far  West  where  lands  are  cheap, 
and  the  Government  land  is  often  used 
for  pasturage;  the  expense  of  sheep  rais¬ 
ing  is  no  greater  than  it  is  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  population  is  sparse  and 
land  is  free  or  nearly  so.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  the  manufacturers  have  made 
common  cause,  with  rare  exceptions,  with 
the  sheep  owners  led  by  some  gentlemen 
from  Ohio,  where  land  is  too  valuable  for 
other  purposes  to  be  given  up  to  sheep 
pastures.  The  protective  theory  is  a 
theory  of  the  protection  of  manufactures 
and  not  of  raw  materials,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  woolen  goods  would  have  been 
better  off  had  they  refused  to  aid  the  sheep 
owners,  but  got  what  protection  they  could 
and  made  a  closer  alliance  with  the  con¬ 
sumers. 

That  is  about  the  first  time  we  have 
seen  in  print  what  many  manufacturers 
and  dealers  say  in  private.  They  need 
the  farmer’s  vote,  and  are  very  ready  to 
make  a  combination  with  him  before 
election.  After  it  is  all  over,  the  public 
finds  that  the  manufacturer  has  a  much 
greater  advantage  than  the  farmer.  Now 
they  would  turn  around  and  take  even 
the  small  advantage  the  farmer  was  able 
to  seicure.  The  truth  is,  there  are  more 
sheep  east  of  the  Alleghenies  now  than 
there  were  in  1895.  There  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  better  adapted  to  sheep 
raising  than  to  any  other  branch  of 
farming.  This  idea  of  dismissing  east¬ 
ern  sheep  growing  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand  will  not  do  at  all.  We  are  glad  to 
see  such  a  paper  come  out  bold-faced 
and  state  that  the  manufacturer  simply 
wants  to  make  the  farmer  useful  to  him¬ 
self.  The  farmer  will  have  something 
to  say  about  that. 


One  of  my  near  neighbors  has  a  four¬ 
legged  chicken. 

My  Plymouth  Rock  had  laid  the  eggs, 
And  one— no  other  matched  it; 

Produced  a  chicken  with  four  legs. 

And  Smith's  old  hen,  she  hatched  it. 
The  chicken  is  two  months  old  and 
seems  as  lively  as  the  rest  of  the  brood. 
It  walks  on  two  legs  while  the  others 
swing  just  above  the  ground.  o.  w. 


The  Horse  Crows  Worse. 

From  every  standpoint :  Humane,  Saving  of 
Time  and  Money,  Knowledge  of  its  Marvelous 
Efficiency,  should  induce  every  Horse-Owner 
to  test 

Veterinary  Pixine. 

“  I  never  saw  its  equal.  Cured  one  of  my  horses 
of  scratches  that  had  resisted  every  known  treat¬ 
ment  for  nearly  three  years,  and  also  a  bad  case 
of  greasy  heel.” 

HENRY  KELDER,  of  Henry  Kei.dkk  &  Co., 
LiverymeD,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

It’s  antiseptic,  penetrating  qualities  make  it 
i  mpossible  for  any  owner  of  skin  disease  to  with¬ 
stand  its  healing  power.  Give  horse  no  rest. 
Money  back  if  it  fails. 

At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

■> j  2-oz.  box,  .  ^5c. 

PRICE  ^  ^-ib.  box,  .  50o. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Bn  n  —Thompson  &  Bradley  Eggs  only.  Oir- 
■  I  i  III  cular  and  2c.  stamp  for  your  name 
l’rlces  right.  Smith's  Potato  Farm,  Manchester.  N.Y 


FfT's  THAT  HATrn  Br.and  W.  Uocks.S. and  Wh. 
CAlVlv)  inai  IldltH  Wyaridottes,  $l.50per  15.  Ur. 
and  Wh.  Leghorns.  $1  per  18.  Wh.  Holland  Turkey 
eggs,  *2  per  9.  WM.  McCABE,  Kelsey,  Ohio. 


Chester  Whites,  Holsteins  and  Choice  E^s. 

A  tine  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters. 
Holsteln-Friesian  Bull  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  Bock  Eggs:  15  for  75  cents. 

(  HAS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro.  N.  Y. 


POR  SALE— Fine  -  Bred  IIOLSTEIN- 

FltlESIAN  Cattle,  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address  WM.  ROOD, 

Maple  Stock  Farm,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


fallCDItl  C  E  VC  young  Guernsey  Bulls 

UUCnnaCI  O  and  Heifers  for  sale,  from  the 


celebrated  herd  at  Elkdale  Stock  Farm. 

I>.  L.  STEVENS,  Prop.,  Elkdale. 


Pa. 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at.  any  price. 

H.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


DELLHURST  FARM, 

MENTOR,  OHIO, 

has  nearly  30  Holstein  Hull  Calves  to  select, 
from,  and  oilers  sons  of  DeKol’s  Butter  Boy  No 
19210,  Royal  Paul  22979  and  others,  having  the  much 
talked-of  Pauline  Paul  and  DeKol  cross.  Our  Herd 
now  numbers  150  head.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  for  sale  from  Advanced  Registry  cows. 


LARGE 

ENGLISH 


BERKSHIRES 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  FRED.  BOSHART.  Lowville,  N.  Y 


■ 


WANTED 


—Married  man  to  take  charge 
Of  dairy. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS, 
Chittenango,  N.  Y 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING  FOR  SHEEP 

Best  quality  of  galv.  Wire,  in  rolls,  150  feet  long,  24 
inches  wide,  $1.25;  80  inches,  $1.48:  36  inches,  $1.76. 
Our  circulars  give  net  prices  of  fencing  for  Cattle, 
Hogs,  Sheep  and  Poultry.  We  ship  from  factory  to 
farmer.  JAMES  S.  CASE  (Box  N),  Colchester,  Conn. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


D.  J. 


on  HENS  and  CHICKHN8 
64-page  book  prex. 
LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


SHOO-FLY 

The  only  positive  protection  for  Horses  and  Cowa 

NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES 

Prevents  Oharhon  nn<l  Texas  Cattle  Fever,  becanso 
these  diseases  are  spread  by  flies  and  ticks.  Thou¬ 
sands  duplicate  10  gallons.  Beware  of  imitations.  One 
cent’s  worth  saves  3  quarts  of  milk  and  much  flesh. 
Don’t  wait  till  cows  are  dry  and  horses  are  poor.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  25  cents  for  sum 
pie.  Money  refunded  i  f  cows  are  not  protected. 
SH00-FLY  MFC.  CO. ,1005  Falrmount  Ave.,  Phila,  Pa. 


Cows  barren  s  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

5*2  Moore  Brothers,  Albtnjr,  Y, 


LiniSPJAWl 

Easily  and  thoroughly  carad-  ( 
New,  common-sense  method  i 
not  expensive.  No  care,  f 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical.  Ill-  J 
ustrated  treatise  on  theabso  S 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to 
readers  of  th  ispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists. 
Union  Stoek  Y arils,  Chicago,  UL  , 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  moBt  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in 
rented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus 
trated  Clroular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestvllle,  Conn. 


JJored  COW  TIE 

Ids  them  firmly,  draws 
m  forward  when  lying 
vn,  pushes  back  when 
nding,  gives  freedom 
bead,  keeps  them  clean 
f  r.  NEWTON  CO. 


Death  to  Heaves, 

Coughs  and  Distemper, 
is  NEWTON’S  CUKE. 
Best  references.  $1  W  can. 
Newton  House  Remedy 
Co.  (Y>,  Toledo,  O. 


The  National  Live  Stock 

AND  DAIRY  SHOW, 

August  20  to  24,  at  Mt.  Gretna  Park.  PaM 

offers  large  and  attractive  premiums.  This,  in 
connection  with  the  Mt.  Gretna  Agricultural 
Mechanical  and  Industrial  Exposition,  will  make 
it  the  largest  attraction  and  best  place  to  sell 
stock.  Write  for  Premium  List  and  space. 

W.  M.  BENNINGER,  Supt., 
Benningers,  Northampton  County,  Pa. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Ox  with  Injured  Knee. 

One  of  our  oxen  while  working  in  the 
woods  last  Spring  (March)  fell  on  a  sharp 
stone  and  hurt  his  knee  joint.  It  swelled 
both  inside  and  out.  I  have  used  Ken¬ 
dall’s  Spavin  Cure  regularly  but  without 
much  success.  What  can  I  do  for  him? 
He  is  quite  lame  in  the  leg.  F.  s.  b. 

E.  Northfleld,  Mass. 

Apply  an  active  blister,  as  biniodide 
of  mercury,  two  dramis;  vaseline,  one 
ounce,  or  preferably  have  it  fired  by  a 
qualified  veterinary  surgeon. 

Warts  on  Calves. 

I  have  a  lot  of  yearling  calves  whose 
necks  and  cheeks  are  covered  with  a  mass 
of  warts,  in  size  from  a  hen’s  egg  down  to 
a  hickorynut  or  smaller.  Otherwise  they 
are  healthy  and  apparently  doing  well;  I 
bought  them  about  three  months  ago;  at 
that  time  the  warts  were  small  and  few 
of  them.  What  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of 
them?  j.  m. 

Rockford,  Ill. 

Rud  daily  with  vegetable  castor  oil,- 
thoroughly  saturating  the  warts  each 
time,  and  continue  for  four  or  five 
weeks,  if  necessary. 

Cow  Giving  Bloody  Mi  Ik. 

I  bought  a  very  poor  cow  about  two 
months  ago;  she  is  increasing  in  flesh  very 
rapidly  and  also  in  milk,  but  I  find  that 
in  the  bottom  of  the  milk  pans  after  it  has 
turned  to  clabber,  the  milk  looks  red  as 
though  mixed  with  red  paint  or  blood.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this?  a.  b.  c. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C. 

The  red  color  is  probably  due  to  over- 
stimulation  or  congestion  of  the  udder. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  reduce  the 
feed  for  a  few  days.  If  this  fails  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  trouble,  try  a  complete  change 
of  food  and  drinking  water. 

Urinary  Disorder  in  a  Horse. 

I  have  a  mare  which  discharges  her  urine 
very  frequently,  evidently  under  some  pain, 
and  in  doing  so  discharges  more  or  less 
of  blood  with  it.  She  is  a  good  horse  other¬ 
wise;  weighs  1,300  pounds,  has  a  good  ap¬ 
petite,  and  ordinary  farm  work  does  not 
seem  to  affect  her,  but  after  a  short  run 
on  the  road  she  is  affected  as  stated  above. 
She  has  been  in  my  possession  only  for 
about  two  weeks.  Is  there  any  remedy  for 
such  a  case,  and  if  so  what  is  it? 

East  Berlin,  Conn.  g.  j.  l. 

Give  one  dram  each  pyro-phosphate  of 
iron  and  iodide  of  potash  in  feed  night 
and  morning;  also  blister  the  loins  with 
ammonia  liniment,  and  repeat  after  two 
or  three  weeks,  if  necessary. 

Soap  Liniment. 

How  do  you  make  the  soap  liniment 
recommended  for  use  on  udder  of  cow  that 
gives  bloody  milk?  d.  k.  r. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Soap,  in  fine  shavings,  eight  ounces, 
camphor  gum,  four  ounces;  oil  of  rose¬ 
mary,  one  ounce;  alcohol,  four  parts; 
water,  six  parts.  Dissolve  the  soap  in 
the  warmed  water,  and  the  camphor  and 
oil  in  the  alcohol,  and  then  mix.  This 
soap  liniment  is  a  regular  stock  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  is  kept  made  up  by  all  first- 
class  druggists.  Unless  you  want  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity,  it  is  usually  better  to 
procure  it  already  made  than  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  making  it  yourself. 

Chorea  or  St.  Vitus’s  Dance  in  a  Dog. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  a  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay  puppy  that  has  distemper  badly? 
Will  be  a  year  old  in  June,  and  has  been 
sick  for  nearly  two  months,  and  for  the 
last  month  has  had  something  like  St. 
Vitus’s  dance.  e.  a.  d. 

Upper  Falls,  Md. 

Chorea  in  dogs  quite  frequently  fol¬ 
lows  distemper,  as  well  as  other  debili¬ 
tating  diseases.  Treatment  consists  in 
endeavoring  to  restore  the  general 
health  and  strength  of  the  animal  by  a 
generous,  nutritious  diet,  daily  out-of- 
door  exercise,  and  the  administration  of 
nerve  tonics.  Give  three  times  daily 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  the  syrup  of  the 
phosphates  of  iron,  quinine  and  strych¬ 
nine.  This  syrup  can  be  obtained  of  any 
druggist.  If  the  nervous  symptoms  are 
especially  marked,  also  give  one-six¬ 
tieth  grain  strychnia  night  and  morning. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  continue  the 
syrup  for  several  weeks.  Rub  the  spine 


from  head  to  tail  once  a  week  with  one 
part  aqua  ammonia  well  shaken  up  in 
three  or  four  parts  of  sweet  oil.  If  the 
skin  becomes  blistered,  discontinue  until 
healed,  then  repeat  as  before. 


Jersey  and  Alderney  Cattle. 

Several  years  ago  I  purchased  two  cows, 
one  a  grade,  the  other  was  called  pure¬ 
bred,  entitled  to  registry.  I  can’t  call  to 
mind  whether  they  were  called  Jersey  or 
Alderney,  for  this  reason,  I  think,  I  always 
thought  Jersey  and  Alderney  were  the 
same,  was  therefore  careless.  Since  giv¬ 
ing  the  matter  some  attention  I  believe 
there  is  a  difference;  that  there  are  dis¬ 
tinct  breeds.  I  have  lately  inquired  of 
several  farmers  what  the  difference  is  be¬ 
tween  Jersey  and  Alderney,  and  none  could 
tell  me.  I  have  three  heifer  calves  now 
over  a  year  old,  each  said  to  be  out  of 
registered  sire,  no  two  of  them  sisters  on 
the  part  of  the  sires.  Two  of  them  have 
black  nose  anu  black  tip  on  tail,  and  the 
other  has  a  red  nose  and  white  tip  on  tail. 
The  former  are  considerably  fawn  colored, 
the  latter  being  from  the  grade  cow,  and 
has  her  color,  red.  If  there  is  a  difference, 
how  may  I  know  it,  and  if  so  which  would 
be  the  most  desirable  for  a  farmer? 

Bloomsburg,  Pa.  j.  r.  n. 

The  tiwo  breeds  are  distinct,  but  there 
are  probably  no  Alderney  cattle  in  this 
country.  Those  known  here  as  Aldterney 
are  really  Jersey.  The  confusion  of 
names  came  from  the  fact  that,  when 
cattle  were  first  brought  from  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Islands  to  England,  Alderney  being 
the  island  of  the  group  nearest  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  last  stopping  place  for  the 
ship,  was  taken  as  the  point  of  export, 
so  Lnat  the  cattie  were  all  said  to  be 
imported  from  Alderney.  Breeders,  how¬ 
ever,  have  always  recognized  the  cattle 
as  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  and  there  never 
was  any  Alderney  herd  register.  The 
breeds  in  the  Islands  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  have  been  kept  pure  by  strict 
laws  forbidding  the  importation  of  any 
live  cattle,  but  the  people  of  Alderney 
have  been  careless  in  this  matter,  and 
their  cattle  are  more  or  less  mixed.  The 
native  stock  was  smaller  and  of  a  darner 
color  than  the  Jersey. 

Belgian  Hares  in  California. 

We  are  overrun  with  questions  about 
Belgian  hares.  In  California  the  business 
of  breeding  these  hares  has  become  a  great 
factor  in  small  farming.  The  following 
sensible  letter  tells  the  story  well: 

I  see  no  reason  why  Belgian  hares 
should  not  prove  a  profitable  adjunct  to 
the  average  eastern  farmer.  They  will 
require  more  attention  than  chickens,  as 
they  must  be  confined,  and  must  be  kept 
in  suitable  quarters,  where  they  can  be 
sheltered  from  the  sun  and  weather. 
Dampness  and  drafts  are  fatal  to  them. 
Our  own  pens  are  3x6  feet  of  chicken 
wire  with  board  base,  and  are  under 
cover.  They  breed  at  six  month's  old, 
carry  the  young  four  weeks,  bring  forth 
a  litter  of  about  eight,  wean  them  at  six 
weeks,  and  are  ready  for  market  at 
about  six  months,  when  they  weigh  from 
six  to  eight  pounds.  Some  people  breed 
them  four  weeks  after  the  litter  has  been 
born,  but  it  is  not  advisable,  and  four  to 
five  litters  in  a  year  is  enough  for  a  doe. 
From  this  you  can  see  they  increase 
very  rapidly.  They  will  eat  most  any¬ 
thing  a  cow  will  eat,  and  are  very  fond 
of  bran  and  milk.  Here  Alfalfa  hay, 
bran  and  rolled  or  crushed  barley  are 
the  principal  items  of  food.  They  relish 
green  food,  but  too  much  will  produce 
bowel  trouble.  Drafts  produce  an  in¬ 
fluenza  called  the  snuffles,  which  is  the 
principal  trouble  with  them.  They  sell 
at  eight  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  and 
retail  at  25  cents  per  pound  dressed. 
They  lose  about  50  per  cent  in  weight 
in  dressing.  As  to  cost  of  raising  them, 
this  will  vary  with  the  locality,  but 
roughly  speaking  40  hares  will  eat  about 
the  same  quantity  of  food  that  a  cow 
will.  I  do  not  know  what  eastern  hay 
they  would  eat,  outside  of  clover  and  oat 
hay.  The  meat  is  white,  like  breast  of 
chicken,  and  tastes  like  chicken,  but  the 
public  have  to  be  educated  up  to  call  for 
the  meat.  A  farmer  could  raise  all  the 
meat  he  wished  for  his  own  family  with¬ 
out  much  trouble,  but  if  he  went  into  it 


on  a  large  scale,  it  would  demand  a  good 
deal  of  time,  as  they  must  be  looked 
after  and  fed  three  times  a  day.  There 
should  be  a  good  thing  In  it  for  those 
who  get  into  the  business  first  in  a  local¬ 
ity,  in  raising  the  stock  for  breeding 
purposes.  Here  most  of  the  city  people 
are  going  out  of  the  business,  except 
those  who  breed  fine  stock,  and  the 
meat-raising  part  is  going  into  the  farm¬ 
ers’  hands.  Nearly  every  ranch  in  the 
country  here  is  raising  them,  but  mostly 
for  meat.  I  think  in  any  locality  it  will 
be  like  it  has  been  here;  the  first  in 
make  good  money,  then  the  craze 
strikes;  everyone  goes  into  it,  prices 
drop,  people  drop  out  of  it,  and  it  gets 
down  to  the  same  basis  as  chickens, 
with  two  classes  of  breeders — those  who 
raise  fancy  stock,  and  those  who  raise 
for  meat.  Strangers  to  the  business 
should  go  into  it  slowly — it  is  like  chick¬ 
ens — the  books  on  the  subject  don’t  do 
you  much  good.  I  think,  however,  they 
have  come  to  stay  as  a  food,  and  with  a 
farmer  will  occupy  about  the  same  place 
as  chickens.  e.  i.  weed. 

Gardena,  Cal. 

Hog  Cholera. — We  have  been  asked 
to  give  the  remedy  suggested  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry  for  cholera  in 
hogs.  Here  it  is:  Wood  charcoal,  pow¬ 
dered,  one  part;  sulphur,  one  part;  so¬ 
dium  chloride,  two  part's;  sodium  bicar¬ 
bonate,  two  parts;  sodium  hyposulphite, 
two  parts;  sodium  sulphate,  one  part; 
antimony  sulphide  (black  antimony), 
one  part.  One  large  tablespoonful  for 
each  200  pounds  of  live  weight  consti¬ 
tutes  a  dose. 

Flies  on  Calves. — The  Kansas  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  reports  success  with 
the  following  remedy  on  calves: 

Pulverized  resin,  two  parts  by  measure; 
soap  shavings,  one  part;  water,  one-half 
part;  fish-oil,  one  part;  oil  of  tar.  one  part; 
kerosene,  one  part;  water,  three  parts. 
Place  the  resin,  soap  shavings,  one-half 
part  of  water  and  fish-oil  together  in  a 
receptacle  and  boll  till  the  resin  is  dis¬ 
solved;  then  add  the  three  parts  of  water, 
following  with  the  oil  of  tar  mixed  with 
the  kerosene.  Stir  the  mixture  well  and 
allow  it  to  boil  for  15  minutes.  When  cool, 
the  mixture  is  ready  for  use,  and  should 
be  stirred  frequently  while  being  applied. 
From  one-eighth  to  one-half  pint  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  one  application.  To  apply  the 
mixture,  a  brush  is  used.  It  is  often  more 
economical  not  to  attempt  to  protect  the 
entire  animal,  but  only  those  parts  not 
reached  by  the  head  or  tail. 


“Margarine  cheese”  is  said  to  be  placed 
quite  extensively  on  the  British  market, 
this  being  what  we  call  here  filled  cheese. 
In  a  recent  case  a  sample  of  such  cheese 
contained  16  per  cent  of  foreign  fat.  The 
seller  was  fined  40  shillings  and  costs  for 
selling  adulterated  cheese;  20  shillings  and 
costs  for  not  labeling  it;  20  shillings  and 
costs  for  not  wrapping  it  with  a  proper 
label. 

At  the  Kansas  Station  calves  were  fed 
on  skim-milk  and  flaxseed  meal:  The  meal 
was  placed  in  a  tin  pail,  boiling  water 
poured  over  it,  and  the  pail  closely  cov¬ 
ered  to  keep  in  the  steam.  A  jelly  was 
formed,  just  enough  water  being  used  to 
do  this.  The  jelly  was  mixed  with  the 
skim-milk  at  the  time  of  feeding.  A  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flaxseed  per  calf  for  a  feed 
was  used  at  first,  and  this  was  gradually 


increased  to  half  a  pound  per  day  per  head 
when  the  calves  were  three  to  four  months 
old. 

Horsebreaking  in  South  Africa.— The 
way  in  which  horses  are  broken  to  saddle 
in  South  Africa  is  one  which  I  have  never 
seen  practiced  in  any  other  country,  says 
the  author  of  Among  Horses  in  South  Af¬ 
rica.  It  consists  of  tying  the  head  close 
up  to  that  of  a  steady  horse  by  means  of 
a  cord  connecting  the  respective  headstalls 
worn  by  these  animals.  After  they  have 
both  been  saddled  and  bridled,  the  “school¬ 
master”  is  first  mounted,  and  then  another 
man  gets  on  the  young  one,  who  is  power¬ 
less  to  buck,  rear  or  run  away,  on  account 
of  his  head  being  fixed.  Besides  this,  the 
fact  of  his  being  alongside  another  horse 
gives  him  confidence,  and  no  matter  how 
wild  he  may  be,  he  will  learn  in  a  short 
time  to  carry  his  burden  and  regulate  his 
pace  according  to  that  of  his  companion. 
As  he  settles  down  quietly  to  work,  the 
connecting  cord  may  be  gradually  loosened 
out,  until  at  last  it  can  be  taken  off  alto¬ 
gether.  This  is  a  capital  plan  if  one  has 
a  good  break-horse,  and  if  one  knows  no 
better  way.  Its  great  fault  is  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  a  horse  unwilling  to  go 
alone. 


Keeps  Milk  Sweet 


Send  for  our  big 
free  catalogue 
fcoolerB  and 
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*UK  DAIRYMEN’S  SUPPI.Y  CO.,  1037  Market  St.  Phil.delpkU. 


If  skimmed  with  a  National  Hand 
Separator,  is  worth  as  much  as  five 
cows’  milk  skimmed  the  old  way.  You 
can  save  enough  cream  with  this  sepa¬ 
rator  to  pay  for  it.  It  saves  work  and 
gains  time.  It’s  the  easiest  running 
hand  separator  built.  We’ll  prove  it 
by  giving  you  the  use  of  a 

National  Separator 

for  ten  days  free.  We  will  send  you 
one  without  charge,  to  test  for  ten  days 
In  competition  with  any  other  separa¬ 
tor.  Then  if  it  doesn’t  prove  to  be  all 
we  claim,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 
Full  particulars  free. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  i. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

ALWAYS  THE  BEST. 

THK  81IAKPI.K8  COL  P.  B.  SHAKPLKS, 
Chicago,  III.  ff«t  Cheat. r  Pa. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “Alpha  "  and  “Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles — Sixes 

Prices.  SOO  to  §800. 

Bare  110  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.. 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  I  NSW  YORK. 


DON'T  BE 

A  ROBBER  J 


Husband  the  fertility  of  your  farm 
anti  every  time,  you  plant  seed 
you  will  yet  a  paying  crop. 


Strange  how  a  man  will  take  crop  after  crop  off  the  farm,  putting  nothing  back,  and  then  expect 
to  be  prosperous.  If  you  handled  the  manure  you  have  on  the  farm  properly,  results 
would  be  different  and  you  should  not  need  to  be  be  buying  commercial  fertilizer. 


The  KEMP  MANURE  SPREADER 


Will  Doubla  and  Treble  the  Value  of  the  Manure  Heap. 

It  spreads  all  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse  manure  evenly;  makes  no  “skips;”  does  not  dump  a  great 
load  in  one  spot,  but  covers  the  entire  ground  evenly.  Tears  up  coarse  and  lumpy  manure  and 
makes  it  fine.  Better  than  anybody  can  do  it  by  band.  Spreads  lime,  wood  ashes,  salt,  etc.,  equally 
well.  With  the  drill  attachment  it  puts  the  manure  direct  into  the  open  drill.  Made  in  three  con¬ 
venient  sizes.  Ask  the  opinion  of  anybody  that  uses  one.  Write  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Humorous 


That  cleanliness  might  ward  off 
plagues  can’t  be  our  earnest  hope.  For 
science  promptly  might  discern  some 
dreadful  germs  in  soap. — Chicago  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Assistant  Editor:  “Here’s  a  story 
about  a  wedding  on  a  railroad  train.” 
Editor:  “Well,  head  it  ‘Another  Railroad 
Tie-Up’  and  put  it  in  with  the  strikes.” 
— Philadelphia  Record. 

“That  telepathic  healer  was  mad,  I 
tell  you.”  “What  was  the  matter?” 
“Some  woman  telephoned  for  him  to 
give  her  balky  automobile  absent  treat¬ 
ment.” — Chicago  Record. 

“Wiiat  does  it  mean,  Tommy,”  the 
Sunday-school  teacher  asked,  “where  it 
says,  ‘They  rent  their  clothes?’  ”  “I 
suppose  they  couldn’t  afford  to  buy 
them,”  replied  Tommy. — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

“Woman  ought  to  have  administra¬ 
tion — her  touch  will  calm  and  purify  the 
turgid,  muddy  pool  of  politics.”  “Now, 
go  slow,  Eliza;  you’ve  temporarily  over¬ 
looked  the  Empress  of  China.” — Chicago 
Record. 

Stubb:  “Young  Stillman  said  that  his 
girl  always  kept  him  waiting.”  Penn: 
“So  I  heard.”  Stubb:  “Well,  he  has  had 
her  picture  reproduced  on  his  watch,  so 
that  she  will  always  be  on  time.” — Chi¬ 
cago  News. 

Haughty  Lady  (who  has  purchased 
a  stamp):  “Must  I  put  it  on  myself?” 
Postoffice  Assistant  (very  politely): 
“Not  necessarily,  ma’am;  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  accomplish  more  if  you  put  it  on 
the  letter.” — -Tit-Bits. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  inquired  the 
African  explorer  of  the  dusky  savage 
whom  he  perceived  climbing  a  palm 
tree.  “Getting  up  to  date,”  answered  the 
barbarian,  reaching  for  the  nearest 
bunch— Princeton  Tiger. 

Mrs.  Hiram  Offen:  “Dinah,  1  hope 
you  didn’t  forget  to  wash  the  fish  before 
you  put  it  in  to  bake?”  New  Servant: 
“Mali  Lan’!  Whut  fur  Ah  gwine  wash  a 
fish  dat’s  a-libin’  in  de  watah  all  hits 
life?”— Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 
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NOTES  ON  HORTICULTURAL  TOPICS. 

What  New  York  Fruit  Growers  are  Doing. 

FRESH  FROM  THE  FIELD— It  has  been  my  privi¬ 
lege  within  the  last  few  days  to  visit  some  of  the  fruit¬ 
growing  sections  of  Monroe,  Orleans  and  Niagara 
counties  on  the  line  of  the  Rome,  Watertown  and 
Ogdensburgh  Railroad.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give 
a  satisfactory  description  of  the  magnitude  of  the  fruit 
interests  of  this  part  of  New  York  in  a  short  article, 
so  I  shall  be  content  to  mention  a  few  of  the  many 
things  seen  that  specially  interested  me. 

CULTIVATION  AND  SPRAYING. — I  do  not  remem - 


agitators.  The  effectiveness  of  an  application  of 
spraying  mixture  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the 
fineness  of  the  spray,  and  a  fine  spray  can  only  be 
had  where  plenty  of  force  is  used.  Three-eighths- 
ineh  hose  is  also  coming  into  use.  It  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  demonstrated  that  hose  of  this  size  is  large 
enough  to  do  the  work,  and  its  light  weight  at  once 
commends  it. 

ADAPTING  VARIETY  TO  SOIL.— At  one  place  our 
attention  was  called  to  the  narrow  willow-like  leaves 
of  the  Twenty  Ounce  apple  trees,  which  we  were  told 
was  a  characteristic  of  this  variety.  This  subject 
came  up  again  at  the  farm  of  A.  L.  Wood,  Carlton 


first  called  to  this  trouble  last  season,  when  visiting 
this  same  section,  and  since  that  time  I  have  noticed 
what  appears  to  be  the  same  condition  of  pear  trees 
in  several  locations  of  the  State.  Affected  trees  may 
appear  to  be  all  right  for  a  time  after  being  planted, 
but  gradually  take  on  a  stunted  appearance,  barely 
making  enough  growth  to  keep  them  alive.  They 
may  live  for  a  number  of  years  in  this  condition, 
though  some  of  the  affected  trees  die.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  trunks  of  such  trees  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  or  just  below,  shows  that  the  outer  bark  is 
diseased  and  discolored.  This  diseased  condition  ex¬ 
tends  do'&n  the  roots,  in  some  cases  involving  nearly 


GANDY  STRAWBERRIES  AT  THEIR  BEST.  Fig.  150. 


her  having  seen  but  very  few  orchards  during  the  trip 
that  were  in  sod.  Cultivation  has  certainly  come  to 
be  the  rule  with  successful  fruit  growers.  Crimson 
clover  does  well  here  and  is  used  to  some  extent  as  a 
cover  crop  in  the  orchards.  The  seed  is  sown  usually 
in  the  early  part  of  August,  when  the  last  cultivation 
for  the  season  is  given.  Spraying  has  also  come  to 
be  a  regular  practice  with  progressive  fruit  growers. 
Spraying  outfits  were  to  be  seen  at  work  in  the  or¬ 
chards  on  every  hanu,  and  nearly  every  team  that  we 
met  wore  decorated  harness.  The  tendency  in 
spraying  is  toward  more  powerful  pumps  and  better 


Station,  when  it  was  noticed  that  the  leaves  on  his 
Twenty  Ounce  trees  did  not  show  this  peculiarity  in 
nearly  so  marked  a  degree.  Mr.  Wood  has  observed 
that  the  narrow  leaves  go  with  trees  that  are  growing 
in  the  heavier  soils,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  Apple- 
tree  canker  was  much  more  severe  on  the  trees  at  the 
former  place,  where  some  of  them  were  dying  from  its 
attacks.  The  Twenty  Ounce  seems  to  be  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  attacks  of  the  canker  fungus  than  most 
other  kinds,  and  the  disease  is  specially  severe  in 
this  lake  region. 

ROOT  ROT  OF  PEAR  TREES— My  attention  was 


the  entire  root  system,  evidently  destroying  the 
fibrous  root,  as  in  the  worst  cases  barely  enough 
fibers  are  found  to  keep  the  tree  alive.  I  dug  up  a 
standard  Lawrence  pear  tree  that  had  been  planted 
11  years,  but  never  made  much  growth,  and  it  was 
barely  six  feet  tall.  The  root  system  was  very  small, 
diseased,  and  nearly  destitute  of  fibers.  Mr.  Potter 
states  that  he  loses  on  an  average  25  trees  a  year  in 
an  orchard  of  800  trees,  from  this  trouble.  The  cause 
of  this  disease  is  obscure,  and  no  remedy  can  as  yet 
be  suggested. 

Do  water-sprouts  bear  fruit?  This  question  comes 
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up  periodically,  and  it  is  quite  often  asserted  that 
water-sprouts  do  not  bear  fruit.  I  saw  a  decrepit 
King  apple  tree  in  the  orchard  of  F.  D.  Gardner, 
Barker,  whose  top  was  largely  composed  of  water- 
sprouts,  large  and  small,  and  they  were  laden  with 
developing  fruit.  Mr.  Gardner  says  that  this  is  a 
common  occurrence  with  the  King.  After  seeing  this 
tree  I  was  on  the  lookout  for  water-sprouts,  and  saw 
several  trees  of  different  varieties  on  which  there 
were  water-sprouts  loaded  with  young  fruit. 

ADORNING  THE  HOME  GROUNDS.— A  notable 
exception  to  the  usual  method,  or  lack  of  method,  of 
adorning  country  homes,  is  seen  at  the  home  of  W. 
T.  Mann,  Barker.  Mr.  Mann  has  given  up  a  generous 
area  to  his  lawn,  and  has  it  tastefully  planted  with  at 
least  200  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  magni¬ 
tude  of  such  a  collection  cannot  readily  be  appre¬ 
ciated,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  its  duplicate  will  be 
difficult  to  find  in  many  a  day’s  journey.  This  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  refined  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  horticul¬ 
ture  is  supplemented  by  a  fine  library,  which  con¬ 
tains  many  of  the  current  books  on  horticulture  and 
kindred  subjects.  While  Mr.  Mann  is  one  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  fruit  growers  of  Niagara  County,  he  evidently 
believes  that  there  is  more  in  life  than  the  mere  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  dollars.  The  influence  of  such  an  ex¬ 
ample  is  sure  to  result  in  much  good  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

KNOTTY  FRUIT. — The  question  of  knotty  fruit 
was  discussed  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
I  do  not  remember  that  the  bites  of  the  insects  known 
as  case-bearers  were  given  as  a  probable  cause  of 
knotty  fruit.  Several  apple  and  pear  orchards  were 
visited  that  were  badly  infested  with  these  curious  in¬ 
sects,  and  many  of  the  young  fruits  had  from  one  to 
a  half  dozen  small  holes  in  them,  where  the  case- 
bearers  had  been  feeding.  It  was  not  difficult  to  find 
the  insects  at  work  on  both  apples  and  pears,  and  in 
some  instances,  two  of  the  insects  were  attached  to 
the  fruit.  The  fruit  will  not  recover  from  these  in¬ 
juries,  and  where  the  insects  are  at  all  abundant  I 
should  expect  to  find  a  liberal  amount  of  knotty  fruit 
at  gathering  time.  These  pests  have  not  been  found 
difficult  to  control  when  properly-prepared  spraying 
mixtures  have  been  applied  at  the  right  time. 

A  KEROSENE  TRAGEDY.— One  of  the  best  culti¬ 
vators  that  we  visited  had  an  experience  with  kero¬ 
sene  that  he  will  not  soon  forget.  The  appearance  of 
his  orchards  shows  that  he  is  up  to  date  as  regards 
cultivation,  spraying,  etc.,  but  in  an  evil  hour  he  read 
in  some  agricultural  paper  that  kerosene  and  lime 
applied  to  the  trunks  of  peach  trees  was  just  the  thing 
to  keep  off  borers.  Accordingly,  he  mixed  enough 
freshly-slaked  lime  with  about  three  quarts  of  kero¬ 
sene  to  make  a  solution  of  the  consistency  of  paint. 
Armed  with  a  paint  brush  he  proceeded  to  apply  the 
mixture  to  a  block  of  fine  four-year-old  peach  trees. 
Unfortunately,  there  was  enough  to  go  over  200  of  the 
trees.  Now  for  the  result:  The  treated  trees  can  be 
distinguished  from  a  distance  by  their  yellow  foliage; 
a  number  of  them  are  in  a  dying  condition,  and  the 
remainder  are  practically  ruined.  The  owner  places 
his  loss  at  $1,000,  but  his  estimate  is  certainly  very 
conservative.  Surely  the  agricultural  press,  in  the 
hands  of  some  people,  is  a  wonderful  institution. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  w.  paddock. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  MILLER  CREAM  MELON. 

A  Big  Market  Garden  in  the  Famous 
Chemung  Valley. 

SPECIALIZED  GARDEN  INDUSTRIES.— It  is 
often  taken  for  granted  that  the  largest  and  best- 
conducted  market  gardens  are  to  be  found  near  the 
greatest  cities,  as  a  sort  of  metropolitan  adjunct,  but  a 
little  reflection  will  show  that  the  assumption  is  not 
altogether  borne  out.  The  famous  trucking  region 
about  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  the  celery  farms  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich.,  and  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  as  well  as  the 
melon  districts  of  Colorado,  Georgia  and  Florida, 
come  to  mind  as  specialized  industries  of  this  charac¬ 
ter,  situated  in  localities  favored  by  soil  and  climate 
for  their  leading  products,  without  regard  to  the 
close  vicinity  of  markets.  Many  of  the  smaller  in¬ 
terior  cities  furnish  a  more  reliable  market  for  good 
home-grown  produce  than  the  big  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion,  which  draw  from  vast  distant  territories  and  are 
often  hopelessly  glutted  with  shipments  coming  in 
much  faster  than  they  can  be  sold.  The  market  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Miller  Bros.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  have  a  great 
local  reputation,  extending  far  back  in  the  past  gene¬ 
ration.  There  are  400  acres  in  cultivation,  nearly  all 
within  the  city  limits,  about  150  acres  being  devoted 
to  vegetables,  60  to  tobacco,  and  the  remainder  in 
forage  and  rotation  grain  crops.  Two  or  three  crops 
are  taken  off  the  garden  plots  each  season,  most  of 
the  product  being  sold  at  once  from  their  own  retail 
wagons,  though  an  occasional  surplus  is  shipped  to 
near-by  manufacturing  towns.  The  main  crops  are 


potatoes,  cabbages,  onions,  melons,  sweet  corn,  etc., 
but  an  extensive  assortment  of  the  minor  vegetables 
and  some  small  fruits  are  also  grown. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  FERTILITY.— Although  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  land,  which  is  a  deep  clay 
loam,  with  occasional  bands  of  gravel,  has  always 
been  maintained  since  an  ancestor  of  the  present 
owners  cleared  off  the  immense  pines  early  in  the 
century,  it  is  necessary  to  fertilize  methodically  and 
heavily  in  order  to  insure  the  high  grade  of  products 
demanded  by  their  critical  customers,  who  have  al¬ 
ways  been  accustomed  to  the  best  that  can  be  grown, 
so  a  regular  application  of  1,200  to  1,400  pounds  of  the 
best  complete  chemical  fertilizers  procurable  has  been 
adopted,  after  innumerable  trials  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  different  chemicals  and  mixtures  offered 
by  the  trade.  John  D.  Miller,  the  father  of  the  four 
“boys”  comprising  the  present  firm,  ma&e  up  his 
mind  30  years  ago  that  the  local  supply  of  stable 
manures  would  soon  be  inadequate  to  keep  his  lands 
up  to  the  required  pitcn  of  fertility,  and  commenced 
trial  of  the  various  commercial  substitutes  as  they 
were  brought  forward.  These  tests  are  still  continued, 
and  some  home  mixing  is  carried  on,  but  a  reliable, 
high-grade,  complete  urand  is  the  main  dependence. 
The  annual  bill  for  chemical  fertilizing  material  is 
now  more  than  $1,200. 

HIGH  FEEDING. — The  soil  now  contains  such  a 
store  of  readily-available  plant  food  that  such  pota¬ 
toes  as  the  Rural  New  Yorkers,  Carmans,  etc.,  grow 
too  coarse  for  market  purposes.  Early  Rose,  Hebron 
and  Early  Ohio,  however,  under  this  stimulating 
treatment,  just  fill  the  bill,  producing  good  crops  of 
large,  handsome  potatoes  of  most  excellent  quality. 
The  potatoes  were  not  as  far  advanced  on  June  5  as 
might  be  expected,  but  were  just  expanding  their  vig¬ 
orous  dark  green  leaves.  A.  S.  Miller,  who  has  charge 
of  the  gardening  operations,  said: 

“We  do  not  care  to  have  these  potatoes  come  on 
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very  early,  as  their  quality  and  appearance  sell  them 
on  sight  at  any  time.  We  plant  in  dedp  furrows,  drop- 
mg  the  pieces  carefully  by  hand,  and  cover  with  a 
plow,  throwing  up  a  high  ridge.  The  object  is  to  get 
the  roots  down  where  the  moisture  is,  as  we  have 
frequent  droughts  of  late  years,  probably  due  to  the 
destruction  of  the  forests  in  the  hills,  and  find  that  if 
we  plant  deeply  we  have  a  better  chance  to  get  a 
good  crop.  The  ridging  delays  the  upward  growth 
until  roots  have  freely  formed.  When  the  sprouts 
have  about  reached  the  average  surface  level,  we  put 
on  the  leveler  and  Acme  harrow  lengthwise  of  the 
rows,  cutting  down  the  ridges  and  filling  the  furrows 
nearly  full.  The  cultivator  is  then  run  through  every 
week  as  long  as  the  growth  of  top  allows,  ending 
again  with  a  slight  ridging  fully  to  cover  any  pota 
toes  so  near  the  surface  as  to  be  affected  by  the  sun. 
Two  slight  furrows  are  thus  left  near  the  rows,  which 
hold  the  rain  and  conduct  it  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good.  We  are  now  able  to  grow  potatoes  from  start 
to  finish  without  using  the  hand  hoe,  as  the  growth 
spreads  so  quickly  after  the  ridges  are  leveled  that 
weeds  get  no  start  in  the  row  itself,  and  the  culti¬ 
vator  takes  care  of  the  space  between  rows.” 

“How  do  you  fertilize?” 

“About  1,200  pounds  of  the  best  grade  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  10  per  cent  of  potash,  is  broadcast 
with  our  fertilizer  distributor,  and  harrowed  in  just 
before  planting,  nothing  more  seems  to  be  needed,  as 
there  is  considerable  plant  food  left  over  from  the 
previous  year’s  fertilization,  which  was  essentially 
the  same,  though  differing  in  some  degree  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  crops  raised.” 

“Have  you  ever  computed  the  cost  of  potatoes 
grown  in  this  manner?” 

“Yes.  We  find  that  the  cost  is  about  20  cents  per 
bushel,  not  counting  the  interest  on  land,  which  would 
be  rather  high,  as  we  pay  city  taxes  on  it.  We  get  an 
average  price  of  about  60  cents  per  bushel,  and  ex¬ 
pect  a  yield  of  300  to  350  bushels  per  acre,  so  you 
see  the  crop  is  not  a  losing  one.  w.  v.  f. 


DEEPLY-PLANTED  APPLE  ROOT  GRAFTS. 

The  illustration  of  a  young  apple  tree,  and  com¬ 
ments  thereon,  on  page  123  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  agree 
with  various  Statements  made  by  me  in  these  columns 
for  years  past.  That  the  upper  soil  being  warmer 
than  that  Which  is  from  about  six  inches  to  a  foot 
beneath  the  surface,  it  induces  a  stronger  root  growth 
on  young  trees  or  cuttings  than  that  which  is  cooler, 
provided  it  is  moist.  The  experiments  with  root 
grafts  which  I  made  in  Kansas  many  years  ago,  and 
to  Which  I  have  occasionally  referred,  were  exactly 
similar  in  principle  and  outcome  to  the  case  of  this 
tree.  The  long  or  “whole-root”  grafts  that  had  rooted 
so  long — about  twelve  inches — that  a  spade  was  re¬ 
quired  to  set  them,  sent  out  no  roots  in  some  cases, 
and  only  a  few  feeble  ones  in  any  of  them  below  about 
the  first  six  inches.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
some  of  these  lower  parts  died  and  rotted,  as  I  know 
from  having  dug  them  up  for  the  purpose  of  examina¬ 
tion.  When  the  yearling  tree  in  Montana  was  set  it 
was  very  similar  to  the  deeply-planted  root  grafts  of 
my  own  making,  and  behaved  in  much  the  same  way. 
The  lower  part,  Which  was  then  the  only  rooted  part, 
was  in  too  cold  ground  to  make  much  growth,  as  the 
picture  plainly  shows.  The  part  of  the  little  tree  in 
the  upper  soil,  where  is  was  warmed  by  the  sun,  de¬ 
veloped  roots  just  as  a  cutting  does.  The  reason  the 
scion  did  not  throw  out  roots  the  first  year  was,  that 
it  was  only  about  five  inches  long,  and  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  deep  enough  into  the  ground  to  induce  it  to  do 
so.  Where  the  piece-roots  are  short — about  three 
inches — and  the  scions  six  or  more  inches  long,  as 
tney  usually  are  proportioned  by  the  nurserymen,  it 
is  a  general  thing  for  the  scions  to  throw  out  roots 
just  above  where  the  union  is  made. 

The  reason  for  the  tree  under  discussion  (which  I 
judge  from  the  picture  to  be  a  Ben  Davis)  throwing 
out  roots  at  the  buds,  is  that  there  was  a  larger 
amount  of  nutriment  at  those  places  than  elsewhere. 
It  is  always  so.  Nature  provides  a  store  of  starch  at 
the  base  of  the  buds  for  their  future  use,  and  this  i3 
easily  directed  to  root  development  when  the  branch 
is  put  in  the  earth,  provided  the  nature  of  the  plant 
or  tree  is  such  as  to  form  adventitious  roots  easily. 
It  is  a  common  practice  in  making  “single-eye”  grape 
cuttings  to  pare  off  the  bark  near  the  buds  that  the 
rootlets  may  the  more  easily  come  out.  Wood  more 
than  one  year  old  does  not  strike  root  easily;  I  think 
that  is  why  older  trees  in  the  experiment  died.  Their 
own  roots  were  too  deep  to  grow,  and  the  bodies  did 
not  strike  root.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  original  or 
lower  root  system  of  the  young  tree  pictured  will 
eventually  die  or  remain  practically  dormant,  and 
that  the  upper  part  will  live  and  flourish,  or,  at  least, 
that  it  would  have  done  so,  had  the  tree  not  been 
dug  up.  Ben  Davis  is  one  of  the  easiest  varieties  to 
make  and  depend  upon  its  own  roots.  When  any 
tree  does  this,  it  shows  an  inherent  vitality  that  is 
very  desirable.  Such  trees  are  usually  hardy  and 
vigorous,  and  they  are  better  for  being  on  their  own 
roots  than  on  those  of  a  less  stable  kind.  The  fact 
that  lower  or  old  part  of  the  root  system  may  decay 
will  not  seriously  affect  the  upper  part,  because  the 
latter  is  healthy  and  independent  of  it.  My  trees  have 
proven  this  to  be  true,  for  I  planted  many  of  them 
in  my  orchards  when  the  lower  parts  of  the  roots 
were  practically  useless.  I  think  we  may  learn  a 
valuable  and  practical  lesson  from  these  experiments, 
and  I  have  known  some  to  have  practiced  upon  it. 
That  by  using  a  short  piece  of  root  to  keep  the  scion 
alive  until  it  has  had  opportunity  to  make  roots  of 
its  own,  and  planting  it  deeply,  there  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  more  hardy  and  vigorous  trees  than  those 
grown  upon  roots  of  seedlings  which  are  of  uncertain 
if  not  positively  tender  and  feeble  constitution.  This, 
of  course,  would  necessarily  depend  upon  the  variety 
used  being  hardy  and  vigorous.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


A  PROBLEM  IN  CULTIVATION. 

A  correspondent  says  that  he  had  a  dry  dust  mulch 
two  or  more  inches  deep,  upon  which  had  fallen  a 
rain,  and  that  cultivation  could  not  follow  soon 
enougn  to  prevent  the  surface  drying  and  forming  a 
slight  crust  on  the  top,  while  beneath  this  crust  there 
was  about  two  inches  of  dry  soil  between  it  and  that 
which  was  moist,  and  he  asks  whether  cultivating  in 
this  condition  would  not  result  in  the  loss  of  more 
moisture  than  would  be  saved.  The  probabilities  are 
that  under  the  conditions  stated  the  cultivation  of 
such  a  soil  would  not  materially  lessen  the  rate  of 
evaporation,  and  it  might  even  increase  it,  by  expos¬ 
ing  more  or  less  of  the  moist  soil  below  the  mulch  to 
evaporation.  The  only  condition  which  would  indicate 
that  cultivation  should  follow  the  formation  of  such 
a  crust  would  be  that  the  crust  is  too  close  and  com¬ 
pact  to  permit  of  sufficient  aeration  of  the  soil,  or 
else  the  dry  soil  beneath  the  crust  is  too  thin  to  fur¬ 
nish  sufficient  protection  against  evaporation. 
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When  a  crust  has  formed  over  the  surface  by  evapora¬ 
tion  and  the  cementing  together  of  the  soil  grains 
through  shrinkage  and  the  deposit  of  salts,  the  evap¬ 
oration  is  lessened  in  consequence  of  the  crust  itself, 
and  if  there  is  a  sufficient  layer  of  the  dry  soil  be¬ 
neath  such  a  crust,  one  of  the  best  soil  mulches, 
merely  as  a  mulch,  has  been  secured,  and  to  break 
it  up  would  be  to  increase  the  loss  of  moisture.  As 
the  later  season  approaches,  and  especially  in  a  dry 
time,  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  continued  culti¬ 
vation,  so  long  as  there  is  at  the  surface  two  or  three 
inches  of  dry  soil,  and  a  very  slight  crust  will  not 
sufficiently  interfere  with  aeration  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  break  it  up.  When  the  moisture  below  the 
mulch  has  crept  up  into  It  sufficiently  to  leave  only 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  in  some  cases 
even  two  inches  of  dry  soil,  there  will  usually  be  a 
decided  gain  in  the  saving  of  moisture  by  going  over 
the  ground  again  with  a  good  mulch-forming  tool. 

[prof.]  f.  II.  KINO. 

Wisconsin  Agricultural  College. 


MILK  A  CHEAP  DIET. 

Comparatively  few  people  are  aware  of  the  true 
value  of  milk  as  a  cheap  article  of  food,  it  being 
usually  looked  upon  as  only  a  beverage,  or  even  a 
luxury,  without  contributing  much,  if  anything, 
towards  our  actual  support.  Scientific  investigation 
during  the  last  few  years  has,  however,  placed  this 
fluid  before  us  in  a  very  different  light,  and  to-day 
we  have  the  most  convincing  evidence  from  the  lab¬ 
oratories,  as  well  as  practical  tests,  showing  that  it  is 
false  economy  to  stint  ourselves  in  its  use.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  perhaps,  much  of  the  literature  coming  from 
the  above  sources  is  surrounded  with  so  many  un¬ 
common  terms  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary  per¬ 
son  to  understand  all  that  is  written,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  it  takes  a  long  time  for  the  beneficial  work  of 
the  scientist  to  filter  down  to  the  breadwinner,  who 
gains  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  though  it 
is  to  him  that  such  knowledge  is  of  most  practical 
importahcei  Hence  the  Writing  of  this  article  In 
the  simplest  language  possible; 

There  is  continually  going  on  within  us,  a  soi't  of 
smoldering  or  consumption  of  the  various  substances 
of  which  our  bodies  are  composed;  our  bones,  the 
muscles  covering  them,  our  nerves  and  other  parts 
wear  out  and  are  removed,  and  in  order  that  new 
or  fresh  material  may  be  supplied,  we  partake  of  that 
which  we  are  pleased  to  call  food.  This  substance  is 
obtained  chiefly  from  the  animal  or  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  but  to  be  a  complete  food  or  ration,  it  must 
contain  one  and  all  of  the  different  ingredients  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  various  tissues  of 
our  oodies;  thus  it  must  contain  the  .salts  or  ashes 
of  which  our  bones  are  made — it  must  contain  the 
substances  of  which  our  muscle  or  our  skin  is  made, 
and  so  on.  If  the  food  doe's  not  contain  all  of  these  a( 
weak  link,  as  it  were,  will  eventually  occur  in  some 
part,  and  we  become  unhealthy.  In  addit.on  foool 
should  contain  fat  or  starch  and  sugar  for  fuel  to  keep 
our  bodies  warm  and  furnish  energy — it  must  also  be 
bulky  enough  to  distend  the  stomacb  and  bowels  so 
so  as  to  keep  them  in  working  order.  Milk  has  been 
shown  to  contain  all  the  elements  required  for  proper 
nutrition,  and  consequently  is  regarded  as  being  of 
more  value  than  any  other  single  food.  While  milk 
is  an  meal  food  for  the  young  there  are  some  objec¬ 
tions  to  it,  as  the  sole  diet  for  a  working  man,  a 
proper  understanding  of  which  is  necessary  before 
we  can  appreciate  its  real  value  as  an  economical  diet. 
In  the  first  place,  being  naturally  a  thin  fluid  con¬ 
taining  a  very  large  proportion  of  water  it  does  not 
“stay  by,”  or  satisfy  the  sense  of  hunger  in  a  proper 
way,  but  when  taken  with  isolid  food,  bread  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  becomes  a  cheap  and  most  nutritious  diet. 
The  keynote  to  economy  is  sounded,  when  we  come 
to  compare  the  cost  of  those  elements  of  nutrition 
contained  in  milk,  with  their  cost  in  other  animal 
foods.  A  practical  test  before  us  illustrating  us 
worth  in  reducing  the  cost  of  a  daily  ration  comes 
from  the  State  College  of  Maine,  where  trials  were 
made  with  a  large  number  of  young  men,  in  which  it 
was  most  conclusively  shown  that  the  free  use  of  milk 
not  only  diminished  the  consumption  of  other  foods, 
but  that  when  partaken  of  without  restriction  as  to 
quantity  the  cost  of  the  daily  ration  was  reduced 
eight  cents  per  man. 

In  these  experiments  unskimmed  milk  was  used, 
so  if  we  wish  still  further  to  reduce  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  we  may  use  skim-milk,  and  sell  the  cream  and 
supply  the  necessary  fat  ior  our  bodies  from  some 
cheaper  source.  In  the  summary  of  the  Maine  Col¬ 
lege  experiments  it  is  stated  that,  “The  results  inui- 
cate  that  milk  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  luxury, 
but  as  an  economical  article  of  diet,  which  families  of 
moderate  income  may  freely  purchase  as  a  probable 
means  of  improving  the  character  of  the  dietary  and 
of  cheapening  the  cost  of  their  supply  of  aoijnal  foods.” 


One  difficulty  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  more 
general  use  of  skim-milk,  or  even  whole  milk,  is  the 
large  quantity  of  water  which  it  contains;  fortunately, 
however,  it  can  be  advantageously  used  in  cooking, 
during  which  process  a  large  quantity  of  the  water 
may  be  driven  off  and  still  more  of  it  be  taken  up 
by  the  dry  particles  of  food  which  need  moisture  to 
make  them  palatable,  and  adding  this,  to  that  which 
may  be  used  in  the  raw  state,  a  good  lot  of  milk  may 
be  disposed  of  during  the  day.  In  summarizing  a 
report  which  comes  from  a  dairy  exhibit  of  London, 
England,  we  find  that  bread  made  with  skim-milk 
as  a  substitute  for  water  was  richer  In  the  elements 
of  nutrition  according  to  chemical  analysis;  that  it 
had  a  better  appearance  and  taste  than  ordinary 
water  bread,  also  that  it  retained  its  moisture  longer 
and  was  easier  of  digestion.  It  also  stated  that  the 
natural  sugar  of  the  milk  caramels  in  baking  and 
browned  the  crust.  In  the  free  use  of  milk  as  a  diet, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  does  not  agree  with 
some  people;  though  the  same  may  be  said  of  eggs, 
or  perhaps  any  other  article  of  food — -verily  “one 
man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison.” 

E.  A.  A.  GRANGE. 


FEEDING  THE  GRASS  CROP. 

The  Value  of  Nitrogen  to  Increase  the  Protein 

The  dry  weather  cf  the  past  few  weeks,  following  a 
cold  Spring,  is  showing  the  value  of  the  quick-acting 
forms  of  nitrogen  for  the  grass  crop.  FieldB  that 
were  top-dressed  with  stable  manure  the  past  Spring 
are  not  showing  nearly  as  heavy  a  crop  as  those  to 
which  a  quick-acting  fertilizer  was  supplied.  All 
plants  are  mainly  dependent  for  their  nitrogen  on 
the  action  of  germs,  which  transform  the  nitrogen 
in  organic  matter  into  nitrates.  Only  in  this  form 
can  plants  obtain  nitrogen,  unless  they  are  a/ble  to 
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draw  it  from  the  air.  The  past  Spring  has  been  so 
cold  in  New  England,  and  the  early  Summer  so  dry, 
that  the  conditions  have  not  been  favorable  for  the 
actions  of  these  germs.  I  have  in  mind  a  field  of 
Timothy  which  was  manured  in  April,  and  which 
gives  promise  of  a  very  light  crop,  while  other  fields 
near  by  to  which  considerable  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied,  promise  a  heavy  crop. 
The  explanation  of  so  striking  a  difference  seems  to 
be  that  the  manure,  owing  to  cold  and  dry  weather, 
has  not  decomposed  and  given  up  its  nitrogen  as  fast 
as  the  crop  needed  it.  This  points  to  the  great  value 
of  nitrates  (which  are  directly  available)  for  use  on 
the  grass  crop.  Our  experience  leads  us  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  is  no  fertilizer  which,  on  the  whole, 
gives  as  paying  results  on  grass  as  nitrate  of  soda. 
Not  that  the  mineral  fertilizers  can  be  left  out,  but 
they  may  be  used  in  relatively  smaller  quantities  than 
nitrogen.  It  is  a  common  condition  to  find  large 
proportions  of  insoluble  phosphates  in  the  form  of 
bone  in  grass  fertilizers,  but  we  believe  this  to  be 
a  great  mistake,  as  crops  which  are  not  grown  for 
their  seed  need  relatively  small  amounts  of  phosphoric 
acid.  We  have  found  that  100  to  200  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  150  to  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash, 
and  200  to  300  pounds  of  South  Carolina  acid  phos¬ 
phate  per  acre  give  very  profitable  results  on  the  grass 
crop.  Paying  results  in  the  rowen  crop  can  often 
be  Obtained,  in  a  season  of  short  hay  crop,  by  cutting 
the  first  crop  early  and  applying  at  once  100  to  150 
pounds  each  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash. 
Nitrogen  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
leaf  growth,  and  thus  it  increases  the  more  valuable 
portions  of  the  plant  for  feeding.  One  of  the  im¬ 
portant  benefits  of  the  quick-acting  forms  of  nitrogen 
is  often  overlooked  or  not  understood.  Nitrogen  will 
not  only  increase  the  yield  of  grass  and  the  propor¬ 


tion  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  crop,  but  also  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  protein,  and  thus  increase  its  feeding 
value. 

Experiments  made  with  pure  species  of  grasses  by 
the  Storrs  Experiment  Station  have  shown  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  proportion  of  protein  in  Timothy  from 
seven  per  cent  where  no  nitrogen  was  used  to  9.3  per 
cent  where  liberal  quantities  were  used;  with  Orchard 
grass,  under  similar  conditions,  a  range  was  found  in 
the  protein  of  from  7.9  per  cent  to  12.6  per  cent;  with 
Meadow  fescue,  a  range  of  from  7.2  per  cent  to  11.8 
per  cent;  and  with  Red-top,  a  range  of  from  6.6  per 
cent  to  10.4  per  cent.  This  means,  for  example,  that 
a  ton  ol  Red-top  hay  grown  without  the  use  of  ni¬ 
trogen  contained  132  pounds  of  protein,  while  a  ton 
grown  with  liberal  use  of  nitrogen  (75  pounds  per 
acre)  contained  208  pounds  per  acre.  These  are  not 
the  results  of  a  few  tests,  but  of  experiments  which 
extend  over  a  period  of  several  years  on  the  same 
plots  with  the  same  kinds  of  grasses.  Similar  re¬ 
sults  were  also  obtained  on  larger  plots  with  mixed 
species  of  grasses.  In  all  cases  where  the  effects  of 
nitrogen  were  studied  liberal  and  uniform  quantities 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  were  used.  This  two¬ 
fold  advantage  of  nitrogen  in  the  growth  of  grasses 
Should  be  more  fully  appreciated.  The  grass  crop 
responds  quickly  to  nitrogen,  and  seems  to  have  little 
power  of  obtaining  it  from  natural  sources.  When 
liberally  supplied  in  quick-acting  forms  nitrogen  will 
not  only  greatly  increase  the  yield,  but  also  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  more  valuable  and  finer  parts  of  the 
crop,  and  what  is  still  more  important,  it  will  im¬ 
prove  its  feeding  value.  All  that  the  stock  feeder 
can  do  to  increase  the  supply  of  protein  in  his  crops 
may  be  made  to  reduce  the  supply  which  he  will  need 
fo  purchase  in  tho  form  of  grain  crops. 

c.  s.  PHELPS. 


A  NEW  PLAN  FOR  SOUTHERN  FARMING. 

A  new  system  of  farming,  known  as  the  Chas.  J. 
Wade  system,  was  recently  described  as  follows 
in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat:  “A  farmer 
has  a  large  body  of  land,  partly  cleared.  He 
puts  a  number  of  colored  families  on  the  place,  as¬ 
signs  to  each  man  one  of  the  large  fields  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  gives  him  in  payment  one-third  of  the  crop 
raised.  The  farmer’s  share  is  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop.  Now,  here  is  the  ingenuity  of 
this  system.  As  the  farmer  gets  two-thirds  of  each 
man’s  crop,  he  selects  from  earn,  of  the  colored  fam¬ 
ilies  one  child  (boy  or  girl)  and,  for  the  services  of 
this  child,  he  pays  the  child’s  father  one-third  more 
of  the  crop.  Each  colored  man  then  gets  two-thirds 
of  the  crop  raised  by  himself,  and  the  farmer  gets 
;he  services  of  one  child  and  one-third  of  the  crop. 
The  ohila  works  in  the  factory.”  Now,  this  system  of 
Mr.  Wade’s  is  very  attractive,  and  to  my  mind  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  I  have  a  farm  of 
600  acres  near  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  with  nearly  one-half  of 
it  cleared  up,  but,  before  adopting  this  system  of 
cultivation  and  manufacturing,  I  desire  to  ask  your 
candid  opinion.  If  you  think  it  advisable,  I  will  at 
once  start  a  canning  factory  for  fruit  and  vegetables. 

I  am  sure  that  colored  children  16  or  18  years  old, 
can  do  the  work  intelligently  and,  by  the  Wade 
system,  it  appears  I  can  obtain  their  services  with¬ 
out  paying  wages.  j.  g.  b. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

R.  N.  Y. — A  statement  similar  to  the  above  went 
the  rounds  of  the  daily  papers,  but  we  concluded  that 
it  is  as  yet  only  theory.  We  have  not  learned  that 
anyone  has  yet  put  such  a  plan  into  actual  opera¬ 
tion.  Is  such  a  plan  possible?  We  doubt  it,  but 
would  like  to  hear  from  those  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  negro  labor.  You  might,  peiffiaps,  pick 
out  a  numoer  of  families  who  would  prove  reliable 
enough  for  such  work,  but  we  do  not  think  the  plan 
would  succeed  with  ordinary  negro  laborers.  We 
certainly  would  not  advise  you  to  start  a  canning  fac¬ 
tory  with  no  experience.  Such  children  could  do 
some  of  the  work — such  a  shelling  and  peeling,  but 
they  could  not  be  expected  to  handle  and  control  the 
costly  and  intricate  machinery  used  in  a  canning  fac¬ 
tory.  The  canning  business  is  overdone  already. 

Utilizing  Child  Labor.— We  saw  a  farmer  the  other 
day  at  the  store  buying  a  supply  of  Paris-green.  He  has 
grown  a  fair  crop  of  potatoes  for  several  years,  but  he 
said  that  this  was  the  first  year  he  found  it  necessary  to 
use  poison.  The  reason  he  gave  was  a  singular  one.  He 
said  he  had  a  large  family  of  children,  and  as  soon  as 
they  were  able  to  get  out  into  the  field,  he  had  them  at 
work  picking  bugs  by  hand.  They  picked  the  bugs,  es¬ 
pecially  the  hard-shelled  ones,  so  well,  that  there  were 
never  enough  of  the  soft-shelled  crop  to  injure  the  pota¬ 
toes.  As  the  children  grew  older,  he  thought  they  were 
able  to  do  better  work  than  picking  bugs,  and  so  he  sim¬ 
ply  planted  more  Lima  beans  or  string  beans,  and  put 
the  children  at  work  with  the  hoe.  Now  he  found  it 
necessary  to  buy  Paris-green  because  the  children  did  so 
much  other  work  that  they  could  not  possibly  pick  bugs. 
That  certainly  is  one  way  of  figuring  on  child  labor. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


NITRATE  OF  SODA  IN  MEADOWS. 
Used  After  Haying. 

W.  W.  C.,  South  Wales,  N.  Y.— Is  it  safe  to 
use  nitrate  of  soda  on  a  new  meadow  to 
encourage  a  second  crop?  We  have  cut 
a  big  crop  of  hay  on  new  seeding,  which 
followed  wheat.  I  have  on  hand  about  300 
pounds  of  nitrate  and  would  like  your  ad¬ 
vice  about  using  it.  We  raise  mostly  corn 
for  our  dairy,  and  only  a  few  acres  of  hay. 
This  meadow  was  very  heavily  top-dressed 
with  manure  last  Summer  and  Fall,  imme¬ 
diately  following  wheat  harvest. 

If  the  moisture  conditions  favor,  I 
think  the  application  of  75  or  100  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  advisable;  if 
drought  prevails  it  would  not  be  wise. 
The  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  should 
have  been  put  into  the  soil  or  used  as  a 
topdressing  earlier  in  the  season.  Super¬ 
phosphate  might  be  used  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  say  of  50  pounds  per  acre,  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Our  practice  here  is  to  apply 
one-half  of  the  nitrate  very  early  in  the 
season,  and  one-half  after  the  first  mow¬ 
ing,  upon  our  meadows. 

Rhode  Island.  a.  a.  brigiiam. 

Of  Doubtful  Value. 

Undoubtedly  we  have  a  short  hay  crop 
in  the  land.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
use  of  nitrates  would  bring  an  improved 
yield  of  second-crop  grass.  The  pro¬ 
priety  of  producing  a  second  crop  of  hay 
I  should  question.  I  should  ask  myself 
what  would  be  the  effect  upon  succeed¬ 
ing  crops.  You  can  largely  increase  the 
yield  or  grass  by  the  use  of  nitrates.  I 
have  never  done  so  except  upon  the  first 
mowing  of  the  season  and  should  hesi¬ 
tate  to  use  nitrates  on  the  second  crop; 
such  application  is  one-sided,  and  by 
stimulating  increased  and  quick  growth, 
it  must  be  accomplished  at  the  sacrifice 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  tend 
to  impoverishment  of  the  soil.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  complete  grass  manure  on 
the  second  crop  would  be  too  slow  to 
give  the  desired  results,  unless  we  had 
an  unusual  quantity  of  rain.  We  usual¬ 
ly  apply  from  100  to  150  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trates  per  acre  in  the  Spring  on  mowing 
ground;  no  doubt  it  would  pay  if  we  had 
sufficient  rain  to  treat  second  crop  with 
nitrates,  100  to  150  pounds  per  acre. 

New  Jersey.  d.  c.  lewis. 

Must  Have  Water. 

New  fields,  'if  fertilized  properly,  will 
give  good  results  if  you  have  plenty  of 
water,  but  if  it  is  continued  dry  weather 
there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  I  know 
of  that  will  make  a  good  second  crop. 
One-third  bone,  one-third  muriate  of 
potash,  and  one-third  nitrate  of  soda 
will  give  the  best  results,  so  far  as  I 
know,  that  can  be  obtained  for  second 
crop.  That  is,  provided  there  is  plenty 
of  water,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  fields 
that  are  pretty  well  run  out  can  produce 
a  second  crop  with  any  kind  of  fertilizer 
that  I  know  of.  This  fertilizer  wants  to 
be  well  and  carefully  mixed  together  and 
sown  evenly,  and  if  put  upon  a  new  field 
of  grass  where  it  has  not  run  out,  Tim¬ 
othy,  Red-top,  Orchard  grass  or  clover, 
in  fact,  on  any  of  the  newly-seeded  land 
this  preparation  would  give  fair  results; 
but  if  it  should  continue  dry  it  will  not 

pay.  GEORGE  M.  CLARK. 

Connecticut. 

A  Balanced  Fertilizer. 

We  have  not  experimented  with  the 
application  or  fertilizers  to  meadows 
after  the  first  crop  of  hay  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why 
the  application  would  not  be  quite  as 
serviceable  as  the  first  cut,  provided 
there  was  sufficient  moisture  to  cause  a 
continuous  growth.  That  is,  of  course, 
always  to  be  taken  into  account  whether 
applied  early  or  late.  I  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  urge  the  use,  therefore,  of  quick- 
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acting  fertilizers,  and  ihink  that  it  will 
pay  to  do  so.  I  should  recommend  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  as  the  source  of  nitrogen, 
both  because  of  its  solubility,  which  per¬ 
mits  of  its  ready  penetration  to  the 
roots,  and  because  of  its  immediate 
availability.  We  have  found  it  a  good 
practice  to  use  with  the  nitrate,  small 
quantities  oi  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  A  formula,  therefore,  made  up  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  100  pounds;  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  75  pounds,  and  muriate  of  potash, 
25  pounds,  and  applied  at  the  rate  of  200 
to  300  pounds  per  acre,  makes  a  very 
excellent  top-dressing.  This  would  bet¬ 
ter  be  sown  broadcast,  as  because  no  or¬ 
ganic  matter  is  present  it  would  be  like¬ 
ly  to  become  sticky  in  passing  through  a 
machine.  I  should  recommend,  also, 
that  the  application  be  not  made  until 
after  the  grass  hais  made  a  start  from 
the  stubble,  and  then  preferably  just  be¬ 
fore  or  after  a  rain,  applying  when  the 
grass  is  dry.  e.  b.  voorhees. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 

Try  the  Experiment. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  would  pay  to  ex¬ 
pend  much  on  a  meadow  that  would  not 
cut  two  or  more  tons  per  acre.  My  own 
judgment  with  nitrate  is  that  from  mid¬ 
summer  on,  it  does  not  have  as  good 
effect  as  when  applied  in  the  Spring, 
when  the  soil  is  mbist  and  cool.  I  think 
the  hot  Summer  sun  has  a  tendency  to 
absorb  it  more,  unless  we  have  a  good 
deal  of  rain,  and  even  then,  I  think  a 
balanced  ration  better.  From  a  meadow 
under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  amount  expended 
would  grow  more  weight  in  dry  matter 
from  other  crops  than  could  be  got  in 
that  way,  except  under  very  favorable 
conditions.  Taking  Mr.  Clark’s  rule  as  a 
basis,  300  pounds  at  $30  would  be  $4.50; 
100  pounds  nitrate  would  be  about  the 
same.  Some  of  those  who  wish  to  know 
just  what  to  do,  should  put  the  above  on 
an  acre  side  by  side,  under  the  same 
conditions,  and  note  the  results.  Soil 
and  climatic  conditions  vary  so  much, 
that  I  don’t  think  any  general  rule  can 
be  laid  down  by  which  anyone  can  be 
governed;  a  practical  test  has  more 
value  than  any  written  opinion. 

Connecticut.  dennis  fenn. 


Learning  About  Evaporators. 

J.  C.  C.,  Napoli,  N.  Y— Will  you  give  me 
a  plan  for  an  evaporator?  I  wish  to  build 
one  large  enough  to  keep  two  persons  busy, 
a  sort  of  two-woman  power;  also  how  to 
bleach  the  fruit  with  sulphur. 

Ans. — If  one  wish  to  learn  about  evap¬ 
orators  he  should  make  a  visit  to  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  study  the  industry 
there.  Wayne  County  may  be  called  the 
headquarters  for  fruit  evaporation.  L. 
R.  Rogers,  Williamson,  N.  Y.,  could, 
probably,  give  advice  which  would  be  of 
value,  as  he  is  an  experienced  evaporator 
man.  Fig.  152  shows  an  evaporator 
house  known  as  the  Topping  portable 
evaporator.  This  evaporator  is  manu¬ 
factured  at  Marion,  N.  Y.,  and  can  be 
obtained  in  four  sizes,  ranging  in  capac¬ 
ity  from  five  to  20  bushels  per  day. 
From  the  manufacturers  full  directions 
may  be  obtained  for  bleaching,  etc. 

L.  A.  C. 

White  Mel  Hot  or  Sweet  Clover. 

T.  J.  B.,  Whiteford,  ild.— Can  you  give  us 
any  information  in  regard  to  habits,  etc.,  of 
White  Melilot  clover?  Would  it  thrive  in 
corn  sown  about  July  10  at  last  working  of 
corn?  I  have  heard  that  it  will  grow  five 
feet  high  and  the  roots  three  feet  in  the 
soil.  I  think  it  is  grown  largely  in  Illinois. 

Ans. — Melilotus  alba.  White  melilot, 
or  Sweet  clover  is  a  rank  grower,  and 
thrives  by  the  roadside  on  the  hardest 
and  most  forbidding  soils.  It  seems  to 
flourish  where  most,  if  not  all  other 
clovers,  would  entirely  fail.  It  is  not 
relished  by  stock,  owing,  probably,  to  its 
pungent  odor,  which  gives  it  the  name 
Sweet  clover.  We  have  recently  dug 
specimens  by  the  roadside,  where  the 
ground  was  so  hard  that  a  pick  was 
uecessary  to  loosen  it.  The  roots  go 
straight  down  for  several  feet;  we  were 
unable  to  get  all  the  root  because  of  the 


difficulty  in  digging.  The  specimen  we 
dug  was  between  five  and  six  feet  high. 
We  would  not  recommend  sowing  the 
seed  of  this  plant  in  corn.  There  is  dan¬ 
ger  that  it  may  become  a  very  obnoxious 
weed.  If  che  corn  ground  is  very  poor, 
then  it  would  be  better  to  sow  turnip 
seed  or  Dwarf  Essex  rape  seed.  These 
plants  will  furnish  a  large  amount  of 
material  to  plow  under,  and  will  bring 
the  land  into  such  condition  that  a  stand 
of  common  Red  or  Crimson  clover  can 
be  obtained.  The  use  of  rape  and  turnips 
is  very  rapidly  increasing  in  central  New 
York,  and  with  good  results.  The  only 
practical  use  we  know  for  the  Sweet 
clover  is  for  bees.  It  is  planted  some¬ 
what  extensively  for  a  honey  plant,  and 
is  very  persistent  when  it  once  takes 
possession  of  the  land.  l.  a.  Clinton. 

Fighting  the  Red  Spider. 

M.  P.  G.,  Paonia,  Colorado.— Will  you  give 
me  some  Information  on  the  Red  mite  oi 
Red  spider?  I  enclose  a  specimen  in  a  box. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  to  spray  with, 
and  when  to  spray? 

Ans. — Tlhe  pieces  of  bark  sent  were 
nearly  covered  with  the  minute  red  eggs 
of  the  Brown  mite  (Bryobia  pratensis), 
sometimes  also  called  the  Clover  mite, 
or  Red  spider.  It  is  sometimes  a  serious 
pest  in  the  Far  West,  and  especially  so 
on  pear  trees  in  Colorado,  although  it 
may  also  attack  badly  the  cherry,  apple 
and  plum.  As  a  result  of  the  attacks  of 
the  mite  the  foliage  of  the  tree  becomes 
bleached  and  sickly  in  appearance.  Ex¬ 
periments  in  Colorado  have  shown  that 
the  eggs  can  be  killed  by  an  application 
of  a  spray  of  whale-oil  soap,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  pound  dissolved  in  four 
gallons  of  water,  or  kerosene  emulsion 
diluted  so  that  the  kerosene  will  be  one- 
eighth  of  the  mixture  proved  equally 
effective.  The  same  applications  in  one- 
half  these  strengths  will  kill  the  mites 
after  they  hatch.  The  eggs  hatch  dur¬ 
ing  May  in  Colorado.  It  is  best  to  treat 
the  trees  before  the  eggs  hatch,  using 
the  stronger  mixtures  mentioned  above. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Hillside  Slide  for  Fruit. 

J.  E.  L.  ( No  Address). — Has  anyone  seen 
a  practical  and  cheap  incline  to  let  fruit 
in  crates  down  from  hillside  to  road  at 
foot  of  hill  of  perhaps  300  feet  height? 

Ans. — We  have  seen  a  slide  used  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  crates,  etc.,  down 
a  steep  hill.  The  slide  is  constructed 
much  like  the  old-time  stone  boat. 
Planks  are  sawed  or  bent  so  they  will 
act  as  runners,  and  then  several  planks 
are  joined  by  means  of  cross  plates  on 
the  upper  side.  The  team  is  hitched  to 
this  boat,  and  it  slides  readily  down  a 
heavy  grade.  The  front  wheels  of  a 
wagon  may  be  taken  with  the  axle  and 
bolster.  Poles  may  be  placed  so  that 
one  end  shall  rest  on  the  bolster  and  the 
other  end  on  the  ground.  In  coming 
down  hill  tne  wheels  come  ahead,  and 
the  elevation  given  to  the  front  end  of 
the  poles  will  keep  them  nearly  on  the 
level.  Cross  pieces  properly  arranged 
will  enable  one  to  set  many  crates  on 
such  an  affair,  and  they  may  be  safely 
brought  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  It  would 
be  too  expensive  and  bothersome  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  have  a  car  and  track.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  stone-boat  arrangement  will  be 
most  satisfactory.  L-  a.  c. 

Insects  on  Roses. 

P.  M.  B.,  Rushford,  N.  Y—  I  wish  you  would 
print  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  remedy  for  the 
white  flies  which  infest  our  rose  bushes  to 
such  an  extent  that  at  night  they  rise  and 
hover  over  the  bushes  like  a  white  cloud, 
and  are  nearly  destroying  the  Ramblers. 
I  have  used  Paris-green  stronger  than  I 
would  for  potatoes,  and  they  thrive  on  it. 

Ans.— This  pest  is  very  annoying. 
Kerosene  emulsion  or  the  vaporized 
kerosene  and  water  sprayed  on  the  un¬ 
derside  of  the  leaves  will  drive  many  of 


them  away  and  kill  others.  The  little 
Dew-ey  sprayer  will  work  well  on  the 
smaller  bushes. _ 

The  Engineering  Magazine  says  that  the 
Mount  Blanc  Observatory  is  connected 
with  the  Grands-Mulets  by  telegraph,  the 
naked  wires  of  which  are  allowed  to  lie 
directly  upon  the  surface  of  the  glacier 
without  insulation.  The  wires  are  of  or¬ 
dinary  galvanized  iron,  and  the  results 
show  that  the  insulation  is  almost  com¬ 
plete,  even  though  they  come  in  contact 
with  an  occasional  rock. 


Beautiful  Strawberries  in  1901 

We  can  furnish  you  with 
pot-grown  Strawberry  Plants 
that  will  bear  a  full  crop  of 
fruit  next  year.  Celery  and 
Cabbage  Plants.  Full  line  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Stock. 
Write  atonceforourSummer 
and  Autumn  catalogue.  It 
explains  all.  Fruit  packages 
of  all  kinds  for  sale  at  low 
prices.  T.  .1.  DWYER  &  SON, 
Orange  County  Nurseries.  Box  1.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 
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j|'  Pot=Grown 

Strawberry  Plants' 

nn  planted  this  Summer  will  produce  a  full 
^  crop  of  berries  next  June.  Our  Mid¬ 
summer  catalogue,  just  out.  and  mailed 
free,  offers  plants  of  the  best  and  new- 
est  varieties.  The  “GladstoneJ’ 
iSS®  finest  berry  known.  Early,  large, 
and  delicious  flavor.  Price, 76cts.^ 
per  dozen  ;  $5.00  per  hundred.  ^ 
HENRY  A.  UREER, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JAPANESE  BUCKWHEATSSSKW 

sample;  most  productive  variety.  Price,  $1  per  bushel, 
bags  free  JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO., 

Cambridge  Valley  Seed  Gardens,  Cambridge,  N.  Y  . 
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CLOVE 

not  be  deceived  in  buying 
cheap  foreign  seed. 

We  are  Headquarters  for  pure  Delaware  Seed. 
New  crop.  Write  for  prices. 

II.  L.  HOL.ME8,  Seedsman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


R 


400,000  Premium  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage 
Plants,  $1  per  1,000  ;  5,000  for  14;  10.000  for  $7.50; 
Pepper  and  Egg  Plants,  30  cents  per  100. 

CALEB  BOGGS,  Cheswold,  Del. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS  Si  pj  iSS. 

Fottler's  Brunswick,  Winnigstadt  and  Red  Rock. 

E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa. 


Plants 


Tomato,  Celery,  Cabbage,  Pepper, 

etc.  CHKAV  IN  LARGE  LOTS. 

J.  S.  LINTH1CUM,  Woodwardville.  Md 


'Cl  EDV  Dl  A  MTC— strong  field  grown  in  eight 
jCLCn  I  ILnlllu  varieties  in  any  quantity, 
extra  selected  stocky  plants.  $1.50  per  1.000  cash. 


CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS  FDR  SALE. 

Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  with  moss  in 
baskets,  and  delivered  bore  at  Express  Office;  250 
plants  for  60c.;  500  for  00c.;  1,000  for  $1  50.  Special 
price  on  quantltiesover6,l00.  Cash  with  order.  Celery 
plan's  ready  July  1.  Early  Cabbage  plants  ready  now 
WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota.  Madison  Co.,  N.Y 


CELERY  PLANTS 

rown  by  the  acre  on  land  especially  adapted  to 
lem.  With  our  system  of  growing  and  Irrigating, 
lch  plant  is  strong  and  stocky,  with  a  large  mass  of 
brous  roots.  We  ship  safely  to  all  parts  of  the 
nlted  States  and  Canada.  Varieties:  White  Plume, 
olden  Self-Blanching  and  Golden  Heart. 

5(10.  75c.!  1.000.  $1.2.i ;  5,000.  $5. 


|  AH  A  W"  Wi  #1 We  are  Headquarters  for 

RlPlfrtNh  Seed  &  Plants. 

|  1  Valuable  book  about  it,  telling  how  togrow  thousandaof 
dollarsworth,  what  used  for  and  who  Ugrowingtt.Sent  for  10e 

AMERICAN  QINSENQ  GARDENS,  ROSE  HILL,  New  York. 


best  by  test-74  YEARS.  We  nAV  CASf 
WANT  MORE  Salesmen  1  r\  ■  WEEKLY 
Stark  Nursery,  Louisiaua,  Mo;  Dansville,  S.i. 


0 


Peach  Trees 

10  Apple,  Plum  or  Pear 
80c. ;  10  Dwarf  Pear  60c. 

10  Quince  75c.;  10  Grape, 

Gooseberry  or  Currant 
Write  Quickly.  C.  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD 
Charleston.  W.  Va. 


50c. 


Suds.  Buds.  Buds. 

PEACHES:  153  varieties,  including  Admiral 
nvey  and  Victor  PLUMS:  Over  200  varieties, 
ids  cut  by  experienced  help  from  Nursery  Stock, 
ell  grown,  clean  and  healthy. 

Write  for  prices  to-day. 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 


For  $2,  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Parry  s 
jiant,  i  Early  Reliance  and  i  Paragon  chestnut  tree  grafted, 
vorth  $^.2S.  Full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  Certificate. 

^  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
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What  Stocks  for  Japan  Plums  $ 

Where  it  is  not  possible  to  use  Japan 
stocks  for  grafting  Japan  varieties  of  plums, 
do  you  prefer  peach?  Are  peach  stocks 
better  than  the  Myrobolan? 

Wherever  the  climate  is  cold  enough 
to  injure  peach  roots,  we  would  not  ad¬ 
vocate  budding  Japan  plums  on  them. 
Where  the  Winters  are  not  so  severe, 
and  peach  trees  will  stand  all  right, 
Japan  varieties  seem  to  unite  and  do 
rather  better  on  peach  roots  than  they 
do  on  Myrobolan,  and  many  of  the  large 
orchard'ists  are  using  them  on  peach 
roots  in  preference  to  plum.  Of  course, 
anyone  that  plants  them  on  peach  roots 
should  understand  that  they  are  subject 
to  attacks  of  borers,  like  peach  trees. 
Budded  on  Myrobolan  stocks  they  can 
be  planted  and  grown  successfully  in  a 
good  many  northern  sections  where 
peach  trees  will  not  stand. 

Ohio.  THE  STORES  &  HARRISON  CO. 

From  the  early  introduction  of  the 
Japan  plum  I  have  been  growing  both  on 
peach  and  plum  root.  I  have  about  700 
trees  on  peach,  and  from  my  experience 
here  I  should  say,  for  our  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate,  that  the  peach  is  much  superior  to 
Myrobolan  or  any  other  stock  for  grow¬ 
ing  this  variety.  My  reason  for  saying 
this  is  that  with  me  they  have  produced 
better  and  more  abundantly  annually 
than  anything  on  the  plum  root. 

New  York.  s.  d.  willard. 

Several  years  ago  we  sent  some  plum 
trees  into  Canada,  part  of  which  were 
on  peach  and  part  on  plum,  and  we  have 
received  letters  saying  that  those  on 
Marianna  did  well,  colored  well,  but 
those  on  peach  were  the  most  prolific. 
The  trees  were  all  planted  below  the 
bud  both  kinds  of  stock,  and  none  has 
winterkilled  or  been  hurt  by  the  borers. 
The  worst  enemy  to  the  peach  stock  is 
the  borer,  and  in  the  extreme  north  the 
plum  stock  is  hardier,  and  it  is  well  to 
put  the  bud  slightly  below  the  ground. 
There  is  an  orchard  near  here,  12  years 
old,  on  peach  stock,  and  they  have  paid 
remarkably  well.  We  have  grown  the 
Japan  on  Myrobolan,  and  find  that  it 
does  well  on  that  stock,  and  really  we 
do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  as  well 
for  the  north  as  any  other  kind  of  stock, 
as  it  is  hardy,  while  the  peach  is,  of 
course,  not  quite  so  hardy.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  peach  and  the  Marianna,  if 
planted  just  nelow  the  ground,  would  be 
entirely  satisfactory. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 

New  Jersey. 

Influence  of  Stock  on  Scion. 

F.  W.  V.,  Milton,  N.  Y—  In  regard  to  the 
changing  of  grafts  by  the  tree  they  are 
grafted  on  I  wish  to  state  the  following: 
I  have  a  Flemish  Beauty  pear  tree,  with 
two  grafts  of  Bartlett,  that  1  put  in  myself, 
that  produce  pears  exactly  like  the  Lawson. 
In  my  opinion  that  is  the  way  the  Lawson 
originated.  If  you  would  like,  1  will  send 
a  sample. 

D.  E.,  Edgar  Co.,  III.— For  the  benefit  of 
those  interested,  I  wish  to  give  one  fact, 
certainly  strongly  indicating,  if  not  demon¬ 
strating,  that  the  stock  does  influence  the 
scion.  In  1896  I  budded  Red  June  plum  on 
a  supposed  Chinese  apricot  of  thrifty 
growth.  In  1898  the  one-year’s  growth  of 
the  scion  matured  a  plum,  ripening  about 
one  week  sooner  than  any  on  the  original 
plum  tree  from  which  the  bud  was  taken, 
and  along  with  the  apricots,  which  were 
themselves  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  And  what  was  even  more 
unusual,  the  plum  was  nearly  double  the 
size  of  any  on  the  original  plum  tree,  be¬ 
ing  6*4  inches  in  circumference. 

Ans. — While  I  am  open  to  conviction 
in  all  respects,  and  wish  to  know  about 
facts,  especially  those  that  are  contrary 
to  theories  that  I  may  hold  as  correct,  I 
am  aware  of  the  exceeding  liability  to  be 
mistaken  in  observations  and  conclu¬ 
sions.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  of  the 
correctness  of  our  premises.  I  well  re¬ 
member  having  a  good-natured  conten¬ 
tion  with  a  friend,  who  declared  that  a 
certain  variety  of  apple  was  a  poor 
bearer  and  worthless  in  character,  while 
I  could  not  agree  with  him,  although  he 
said  he  had  grown  it  for  years.  When 
he  sent  me  samples  it  proved  that  it 


ivas  a  very  different  variety  from  the 
one  he  declared  it  was.  Now  it  may  be 
possible  that  F.  W.  V.  did  not  put  in 
scions  o<f  Bartlett  pear.  I  have  grafted 
Bartlett  on  many  kinds  of  stocks,  and 
never  saw  a  fruit  from  them  that  was 
not  a  true  Bartlett  in  all  respects.  So 
far  as  the  Lawson  having  originated  by 
a  Bartlett  scion  grafted  upon  a  Flemish 
tree,  I  can  never  believe  it  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  well 
known  that  it  originated  as  a  chance 
seedling  in  New  York;  and,  that  if  such 
grafting  could  produce  it  once  it  would 
do  it  again  and  again.  The  Lawson  is 
too  poor  in  quality  to  be  close  kin  to 
either  of  those  good  pears.  There  is 
some  mistake  about  this  matter,  I  am 
quite  sure.  Samples  of  fruit  would  be 
gladly  received. 

The  case  of  the  Red  June  plum  grafted 
on  a  Chinese  apricot,  as  stated  by  D.  E., 
proves  this,  as  1  see  it;  That  there  was 
a  much  better  chance  for  development 
on  the  top-graft  than  on  the  older  tree, 
u  may  have  been  that  the  one  plum  on 
the  graft  hau  as  much  nutrition  as  sev¬ 
eral  on  the  tree  from  which  the  graft 
was  taken,  an^  why  should  it  not  have 
grown  larger  and  ripened  earlier?  I 
have  seen  similar  things  occur  on  trees 
of  the  same  variety  set  in  the  same  row. 
Now,  I  do  not  say  that  the  stock  has  no 
influence  whatever  upon  the  scion,  out 
1  do  say  mat  it  is  very  little  in  the  way 
of  changing  the  character  of  the  fruit. 
If  it  was  true  that  it  did  materially 
change  in  this  way  we  would  be  in  no 
wise  certain  what  sort  of  fru.t  we  would 
have  from  grafted  or  budded  trees. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Seedling  Hickories;  Grapevine  Queries. 

Subscriber  ( No  Address).— 1.  How  shall  I 
have  hickorynuts  if  it  is  impossible  to  graft 
them?  There  is  one  of  many  hickory  ti’ees 
on  my  father’s  farm  where  I  was  born, 
which  grew  the  best  nuts  I  ever  ate.  If 
nuts  do  not  grow  true  to  seed,  then  how  are 
they  propagated?  2.  A  large  grapevine  has 
been  allowed  to  grow  all  over  the  mosL 
valuable  cherry  tree  I  have  and  to  the 
great  detriment  of  both.  How  soon  dare 
i  cut  it  out?  3.  There  are  about  six  very 
old  apple  trees,  one  near  the  well  and 
shades  it.  Would  you  cut  them  down  and 
try  to  grow  young  trees  or  grapevines 
where  they  now  stand? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  not  certain  that  seed¬ 
lings  from  any  Choice  hickory  tree  will 
bear  as  good  nuts  as  the  parent  tree; 
but  it  may  be  that  some  of  them  will  be 
as  good,  or  better,  and  quite  certain  that 
most  of  them  will  be  poorer.  Grafting 
and  budding  the  hickory  are  both  possi¬ 
ble  but  quite  difficult.  No  one  but 
an  expert  should  attempt  it.  If  scions 
are  cut  next  Fall  from  the  tree  that 
bears  such  choice  nuts,  and  put  away  in 
a  damp  and  very  cool  place  until  the 
next  Spring,  they  may  be  set  in  small 
stocks  and  young  trees  be  secured  of  the 
tsame  variety.  It  is  also  possible  to  cut 
off  small  roots  of  the  original  tree  and 
raise  the  butt  ends  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  drive  stakes  to  mark  the 
places;  and  at  least  a  portion  of  them 
will  send  up  sprouts.  These  may  be 
transplanted  and  new  trees  thus  secured. 
2.  If  there  is  no  special  desire  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  grapevine  that,  is  growing  on 
the  cherry  tree  I  would  cut  off  that  por¬ 
tion  of  it  at  once.  The  sooner  it  is  re¬ 
moved  the  better.  If  it  is  the  hope  to 
preserve  both,  then  the  tendrils  that 
hold  the  vine  to  the  tree  may  be  cut  at 
once  and  the  vine  carefully  taken  off 
and  fastened  to  a  trellis  provided  for  it. 
The  leaves  will  soon  turn  their  upper 
surfaces  to  the  sun,  and  the  vine  grow 
on  to  the  end  of  the  season  with  little 
signs  of  having  been  checked;  provided 
it  is  not  much  shaded.  If  the  tree  is  not 
being  seriously  injured,  then  the  vine 
should  be  let  alone  until  next  Fall  and 
then  removed  to  a  trellis.  3.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  if  the  old  apple  trees 
are  healthy,  and  their  shade  much 
prized,  that  I  would  at  least  leave  one 
or  more  near  the  well.  Young  trees 
might  bear  more  valuable  fruit,  but 
sometimes  shade  is  worth  more  than 
good  fruit.  h.  E.  v.  d. 


Ailing  Cnerry,  Apple  and  Plum  Trees. 

J.  TV.  H.,  Payne's  Depot,  Ky.—l.  What  ails 
my  cherry  and  apple  trees?  I  have  some 
cherry  trees  set  in  1898  that  have  gum  ex¬ 
uding  from  the  bark,  and  on  examination 
I  find  the  bark  dead  for  three-fourths  of 
the  distance  around  the  tree  and  six  or 
eight  inches  long,  in  several  places.  No 
worms  are  present  nor  any  trace  of  any 
having  been  the  cause.  2.  I  have  several 
nice  young  apple  Wees  just  coming  into 
bearing  that  seem  to  be  thrifty,  yet  all  ap¬ 
ples  (large  as  hickorynuts)  have  fallen  off, 
and  tips  of  limbs  here  and  there  all  over 
the  trees  are  dying,  after  growing  several 
inches.  Maiden  Blush  trees  seem  to  be 
more  affected  than  others.  3.  Some  of  the 
tips  of  my  plum  trees  are  covered  with 
black  lice,  and  some  of  the  apple  trees  with 
green  lice.  What  shall  I  do  for  them? 

Ans. — 1.  Tne  cherry  trees  are  affected 
with  what  is  called  sunscald.  It  is  a 
rather  common  trouble,  especially  with 
the  Heart  and  Bigarreau  types.  The 
cause  is  supposed  to  be  uncongeniality 
of  climate  and  soil;  for,  in  some  sec¬ 
tions,  as  for  instance,  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
district,  the  trees  are  very  heaithy  and 
live  to  attain  very  large  size  and  great 
age.  I  know  of  no  remedy  and  no  other 
means  of  prevention  than  to  give  good 
cultivation,  in  order  to  keep  the  trees  in 
as  heaithy  a  condition  as  possible.  Sud¬ 
den  changes  of  temperature  and  extreme 
drought,  I  believe,  have  much  to  do  with 
this  complaint,  and  anything  that  Will 
fortify  the  constitution  of  the  tree 
against  their  eiieets  wiii  be  a  benefit.  2. 
The  trouble  with  the  apple  trees  is  twig 
blight,  which  is  only  one  form  of  the  lire 
biignt,  as  we  call  it  on  pear  trees.  It  is 
very  bad  in  midisummer,  and  is  much 
worse  on  Maiden  Blush,  Fameuse,  and 
some  other  varieties  than  on  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  kinds.  There  is  no  remedy  oe- 
yond  the  cutting  out  and  burning  of  the 
affected  parts;  and  that  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  thing  to  do,  for  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  know  how  far  below  the  ap¬ 
parently  diseased  parts  the  trouble 
really  extends.  Moreover,  every  cut  of  a 
knife  or  saw  may  infect  the  place  where 
the  wound  is  made,  unless  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  disinfected  by  wiping  it  with  a 
rag  saturated  with  carbolic  acid.  If  the 
germs  are  on  the  tool,  as  they  are  likely 
to  be,  they  may  be  introduced  where 
they  are  not.  3.  The  lice  on  the  plum 
and  apple  twigs  may  be  killed  by  spray¬ 
ing  with  kerosene  emulsion. 

II.  e.  v.  D. 

Strawberries  and  Apples  for  Home  Use. 

J.  It.,  Desplaines,  III.— L  Would  you  give 
me  a  list  of  strawberries  for  home  use  to 
last  throughout  the  season?  How  many 
should  I  set,  as  we  want  plenty?  When 
is  the  best  time  to  set  tuem,  Fall  or  Spring? 
The  soil  is  a  light  loam,  was  in  sod  for  10 
years,  but  was  plowed  last  Fall.  1  have 
early  potatoes  growing  on  it  at  present. 
2.  Also,  give  me  a  list  of  apples  to  set  in 
the  orchard  where  the  trees  have  died  out, 
early  and  late,  as  those  remaining  are 
mostly  Fall  apples.  The  orchard  is  in  sod 
at  present,  but  I  intend  to  manure  it  next 
Winter  and  plow  next  Spring.  Would  it  be 
best  to  take  a  crop  off  the  ground  to 
sweeten  it,  before  setting  the  young  trees? 
When  is  best  time  to  set?  Do  you  know 
anything  about  an  apple  called  Golden 
Sweet,  which  a  friend  wants  me  to  get,  as 
she  says  it  is  one  of  the  best  she  ever  ate? 

Ans. — 1.  Spring  is  usually  the  best 
time  to  set  strawberry  plants,  but,  if  the 
season  is  moist,  August  is  a  very  good 
time  to  set  a  small  patch  for  home  use. 
It  is  probable  that  the  land  mentioned 
has  many  white  grubs  in  it,  for  it  was  in 
s'od  for  10  years  past,  and  may  have 
been  used  as  a  pasture,  which  would  be 
still  more  likely  to  have  infested  it  with 
grub  worms.  In  such  a  case  the  soil 
should  be  cultivated  one  year  more  be¬ 
fore  setting  to  strawberries,  for  it  takes 
two  years  of  clean  cultivation  to  rid  the 
ground  of  that  pest,  which  is  very  dam¬ 
aging  to  strawberry  plants.  A  good  list 


/or  home  use  is  Michel,  Lady  Thompson, 
Beder  Wood,  Glen  Mary,  Brunette,  Car¬ 
rie,  Warfield,  Bubach,  Parker  Earle  and 
Gandy.  If  100  plants  of  each  kind  are 
planted  there  will  be  enough  to  supply 
the  needs  of  almost  any  family.  2.  Of 
early  apples  the  Yellow  Transparent, 
Summer  Rose,  Early  Harvest,  Williams, 
Fanny  and  Summer  Pearmain  are  among 
the  best.  Golden  Sweet  is  a  very  good 
sweet  apple,  ripening  in  midsummer.  Of 
Winter  kinds,  the  Grimes,  Jonathan, 
Romanstem,  York  Imperial  and  Canada 
Red  are  very  suitable  for  home  use  in 
northern  Illinois.  It  would  be  better  for 
the  trees  to  plant  nothing  on  the  land 
unless  it  be  potatoes,  pumpkins  or  some 
other  crop  that  will  require  constant 
cultivation  and  leave  the  soil  in  a  loose 
condition.  There  is  no  need  to  be  trou¬ 
bled  about  growing  something  on  the 
land  to  “sweeten  it,”  unless  it  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  mucky;  in  which  case  lime 
would  be  very  beneficial. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Ado. 


IT  SOWS  JUST 


Get  the  grain  drill  that  wins  in 
with  all  others,  the  only  one  that  sows 
izer  surely  all  the  time,  even  when  it’s  in 
condition,  lumpy  and  full  of  trash.  Get 

IMPROVED  LOW  DOWN  PENNSYLVANIA 

1  Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Grain  Drill 

Made  with  Hoes  or  Discs 

Cannot  clog  and  will  not  bunch.  Force  feed  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  Simplest,  most  accurate  and  lightest 
running.  Drill  sows  all  kinds  of  grain,  corn  nnd  peas 
with  absolute  regularity.  Our  new  corn  planter  attach¬ 
ment  furnished  if  desired  without  extra  cost. 

8en<!  for  complete  Illustrated  catalogue 
of  farm  implement*  And  machinery. 

A.  B.  FAKQCJIIAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


A  POTATO  BUG 

Is  most  useful  when  he  is  dead.  Kill  him 
with  “BOXAL,”  and  prevent  blight  by 
the  same  operation.  $1  buys  10  pounds. 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Boston. 


FUNGIROID. 


Add  water,  and 
It’s  ready  to  spray 
or  save  labor  and 
J  use  it  dry  In  our 
Champion  Duster. 
Saves  time,  money  and  crops.  Prevents  blight,  rot 
and  mildew.  Circular  and  Spraying  Calendar  free 
LEGGETT  &  BROTHER.  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLVMYEK  IKON  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATORS  KS.T’cK’T 

B.  L.  RYDER  CO.,  Box  420  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


CDIIIT  EVAPORATOR,  “THE  GRANGER.’ 
IllUII  For  family  use.  $3,  *5  and  $8.  Cir.  Free. 
EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  267  So.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


TIDr  TlfiUTtkirDI  SETS  TIRES  FOR  5c. 

I  I  III.  I  lull  I  tntn  Mends  harness  for  ul- 
■  <fe  Harness  Mender  I  most  nothing.  Get  one 

— — - - l  for  your  own  use.  Take 

orders  at  200%  profit.  Most  ingenious  thing  you  ever  saw. 
Everyone  buys  on  sight.  Nebraska  farmer  made  *500.  last 
summer  among  his  neighbors.  Agents  wanted  for  Fairs 
&  Farmers’  Meetings.  Hunter  Co.,  192  6th  St.,  Racine.Wis. 
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FUMA 


M  M  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
*  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  G  rain  1  nsects.“The 
wheels  of  the  Gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.’  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

wittf  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide Mas 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FERTILIZERS. 

WE  SELL  YOU  DIRECT.  NO  AGENT  S  PROFITS 
NO  SALESMAN'S  EXPENSES. 

VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  GIVEN  EREE. 

For  premium  list,  prices,  samples  and  book,  write 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  Herr’s  Inland,  PITTSBURG,  PA. _ 
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Ruralisms 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Thinning  Tiiee  Fruits. — The  Japan 
plums  first  planted,  Abundance,  Bur¬ 
bank  and  Satsuma,  are  loaded  with  half- 
grown  fruits;  the  Burbank  and  Satsuma 
in  dense  clusters,  and  Abundance  in  a 
more  regular  distribution  along  the 
branches.  They  were  all  pretty  well 
peppered  with  the  curculio,  despite  reg¬ 
ular  jarring,  but  as  only  a  moderate 
number  has  fallen,  it  has  been  de¬ 
sirable  to  thin  by  hand,  which  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
two  plums  will  touch  when  ripened,  and 
that  no  branch  shall  carry  a  burden  too 
great  for  safety.  Now  this  is  a  very  nice 
and  easy  resolution,  but  it  takes  some 
determination  to  carry  it  into  practice. 
You  find  so  many  fine  plums  just  where 
they  should  not  be.  Experience  has 
shown  that  these  new  stone  fruits  have 
a  dangerous  propensity  to  overbear  in 
favorable  years.  If  carefully  done,  thin¬ 
ning  improves  the  quality,  and  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  size  of  individual  fruits, 
scarcely  diminishes  the  quantity  to  be 
gathered,  while  a  great  burden  is  lifted 
from  the  tree.  It  does  not  draw  so  heav¬ 
ily  on  the  vitality  to  ripen  100  pounds 
of  large  fruits,  with  their  great  percent¬ 
age  of  pulp  and  flavored  water,  as  a 
similar  weight  of  small  ones  with  the 
increased  number  of  seeds. 

A  Prague  of  Cutworms. — Cutworms 
have  never  been  so  bad  in  this  locality, 
but  they  are  always  to  be  reckoned  with 
when  setting  out  early  plants.  We  tried 
to  clear  the  ground  before  planting  with 
balls  of  bran,  molasses  and  Paris-green, 
'but  the  numbers  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  diminished  thereby.  Where  the 
ground  was  kept  entirely  clear  of  weeds 
the  damage  was  greatest,  as  the  worms 
were  forced  to  devote  their  attentions 
exclusively  to  the  young  crop,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  io  be  good  policy  to  allow  the 
charlock  and  other  weeds  to  divert  their 
attention  to  some  extent.  We  put  out 
a  block  of  tomatoes  and  cabbages  with 
strips  of  newspaper  wrapped  aroqnd  the 
stem,  and  found  the  paper  about  several 
of  the  plants  perforated  each  successive 
night,  and  the  stem  eaten  off.  An  eight- 
-^per-cent  kerosene-water  spray  was 
finally  used  on  the  stems  and  papers, 
proving  very  effective,  no  plants  being 
cut  afterward.  The  worms  ceased  to 
trouble  just  as  we  decided  to  use  the 
kerosene  spray  as  a  repellant,  without 
the  paper  wrappings.  We  shall  make  a 
careful  trial  next  year.  Some  practical 
method  of  circumventing  this  erratic 
and  troublesome  pest  is  badly  needed. 

Rainy  Weather.  —  Several  heavy 
showers  have  visited  us  since  the  middle 
of  May,  and  we  have  also  experienced 
the  rather  unusual  feature  at  this  season 
of  a  full  day’s  drizzling  rain.  The  in¬ 
terference  with  work  plans  is  more  than 
compensated  for  in  the  green  luxuriance 
of  even  the  most  sterile  places.  Give  us 
a  rainy  Summer  every  time  for  comfort 
and  plenty,  even  if  the  weeds  do  grow 
lustily.  Strawberries  made  a  fine  crop, 
although  the  quality  was  doubtless  low¬ 
ered  somewhat  by  the  excess  of  mois¬ 
ture.  All  the  bush  fruits  promise  well 
at  this  writing,  blackberries  in  particu¬ 
lar  being  heavily  loaded  with  half-grown 
fruits. 

A  Year  of  Roses. — Never  in  the 
recollection  of  the  Rural  people  have 
garden  roses  bloomed  to  better  advan¬ 
tage.  Dooryards,  cemeteries  and  parks 
have  been  gay  with  masses  of  flowers, 
and  redolent  with  fragrance  for  weeks. 
The  cultivation  of  hardy  roses  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  on  the  decline  lately,  but 
the  brilliant  show  of  blooms  this  season 
makes  it  evident  that  extensive  plant¬ 
ings  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  other 
hardy  roses  have  been  made  during  the 
last  five  years.  The  great  output  of 


cheap  mailing  rose  plants  by  some  of 
our  enterprising  growers  may  account; 
for  this.  While  many  of  the  little  plants 
fail,  a  good  proportion  seems  to  pull 
through,  and  in  time  make  fine  bushes. 
It  is  likely  that  an  added  impetus  will 
be  given  to  rose  planting  by  the  fine  dis¬ 
play  this  year,  and  with  our  better 
means  for  controlling  diseases  and  in¬ 
sect  pests  we  may  expect  the  interest  to 
continue. 

A  Reliable  Strawberry. — On  our 
first  page  we  reproduce,  in  Fig.  150, 
exact  size,  a  cluster  of  Gandy  strawber¬ 
ries  grown  under  ordinary  garden  con¬ 
ditions  by  Mr.  T.  J.  White  near  the 
Rural  Grounds,  at  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
Our  own  Gandys  were  very  satisfactory, 
but  none  came  up  to  this  specimen.  It 
can  easily  be  seen  by  this  example, 
which  can  be  equaled  or  excelled  by  any 
careful  grower,  that  most  catalogue  and 
trade  pictures  are  not  really  exaggera¬ 
tions,  in  the  sense  that  they  exceed  the 
possibilities  of  the  plant  represented, 
when  grown  under  congenial  conditions. 
If  the  original  cuts  of  the  Gandy  straw¬ 
berry  had  been  as  large  as  this  speci¬ 
men,  it  would  have  been  regarded  as 
entirely  misleading.  The  Gandy  forms 
one  of  a  trio  of  reliable  berries,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Sharpless  and  Bubach,  that  have 
not  been  superseded  by  any  of  the  very 
numerous  recent  introductions.  They 
hold  their  place  in  public  estimation  by 
sheer  excellence  and  wide  adaptability 
to  varying  conditions.  One  or  all  of 
these  familiar  and  long-tested  varieties 
will  be  found  in  the  collection  of  every 
practical  grower,  and  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  of  the  later  seedlings  generally  re¬ 
fer  their  parentage  to  at  least  one  of 
the  three.  Gandy  is  grown  on  account 
of  its  inherent  vigor  of  constitution, 
making  strong  plants  and  bearing  good 
fruit  under  the  most  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  its  extreme  lateness,  really 
closing  the  season  in  any  given  locality, 
and  its  fine  crop  of  fair  and  perfect  fruit, 
which  always  sells  at  the  best  price  the 
market  affords  at  the  time.  Cocks- 
combed  berries  like  the  largest  in  the 
plate  are  not  often  produced  by  the 
Gandy,  the  form  being  quite  regularly 
conical,  the  second  berry  in  size  well 
representing  the  typical  form.  The  color 
is  rather  light  red,  well  spread  over  the 
whole  berry,  and  the  quality  distinctly 
good,  though  somewhat  acid.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  a  most  excellent  all-round  straw¬ 
berry  to  displace  the  Gandy,  and  it  will 
require  some  time  to  do  it. 


THE  STAYMAN  APPLE. 

Much  interest  is  now  being  taken  in 
the  Stayman  apple,  because  of  its  good 
qualities  and  adaptability  over  a  wide 
territory,  so  that  a  full  description  and 
history  of  it  is  desired  by  several  cor¬ 
respondents.  I  have  also  been  asked  re¬ 
cently  by  Dr.  J.  Stayman,  of  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kan.,  wbo  is  the  originator  of 
the  variety,  to  publish  his  earnest  de¬ 
sire  that  the  apple  be  called  Stayman, 
and  not  Stayman’s  Winesap.  The  latter 
name  was  first  given  to  it  by  him,  but, 
owing  to  the  shortening  and  simplifying 
of  the  names  of  fruits,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  now  being  urged  on  all 
sides,  and  put  into  general  practice,  he 
cut  off  the  last  word  of  the  name,  and 
the  possessive  from  the  first  one.  Ob¬ 
jection  has  been  made  by  one  person  to 
the  shortening  of  the  name,  because  of 
supposed  danger  of  much  confusion  with 
three  other  seedlings  originated  by  Dr. 
Stayman,  namely:  Stayman’s  Sweet  and 
Stayman’s  No.  1  and  No.  2.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  improbable,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  but 
very  few  experimenters  as  yet,  and  that 
they  must,  and  will,  be  given  entirely 
different  names,  in  case  they  prove 
worthy  of  general  trial.  This  latter  is 
thought  probable  by  some.  There  should 
be,  and  will  be,  but  the  one  variety  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  Stayman,  and  that  should 
be  as  simple  as  possible.  This  is  Dr. 


Stayman’s  expressed  desire,  and  he  has 
the  prior  right  to  give  the  name,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  approved  rules  of  pomol¬ 
ogy. 

The  variety  under  discussion  was 
grown  by  Dr.  Stayman  from  seed  of 
Winesap  about  30  years  ago.  He  gave 
scions  to  a  very  few  for  testing  about 
20  years  since,  and  myself  among  the 
number.  I  grafted  them  into  bearing 
trees,  and  produced  fruit  which  greatly 
resembled  that  of  the  parent  variety, 
the  Winesap.  I  did  not  then  appreciate 
the  true  value  of  the  variety,  because  I 
did  not  then  know  the  superior  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  tree,  nor  the  size  of  the  fruit. 
Since  I  have  seen  it  in  other  places, 
where  the  fruit  had  good  chances  to  de¬ 
velop  on  trees  grown  in  the  usual  way, 
I  am  fully  convinced  of  the  superior 
value  of  the  variety.  Both  in  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  States  it  is  proving  to 
be  as  good  as  Winesap  in  flavor,  color, 
and  as  a  keeper,  and  many  say  it  is 
larger.  But  there  is  another  very  im¬ 
portant  point  in  which  it  excels  the 
Winesap,  and  that  is  in  the  vigor  and 
habit  of  both  root  and  top.  The  roots 
grow  more  evenly  and  deeper,  and  the 
top  is  more  upright,  and  not  with  strag¬ 
gling  and  interlocked  branches,  which 
are  faults  of  the  parent  variety,  popular 
as  it  is. 

The  illustration  on  page  462,  Fig. 
151,  was  made  from  an  average  speci¬ 
men  of  the  crop  of  1899.  For  either 
home  or  market  use  there  are  few  of 
the  standard  varieties  uiat  will  equal  the 
Stayman  in  the  great  apple-growing  re¬ 
gions  from  ocean  to  ocean,  souu.  of  the 
line  of  New  York.  It  should  be  exten¬ 
sively  tested.  ii.  e.  van  deman. 


Behavior  of  the  Gladstone  Strawberry. 

The  Gladstone  strawberry  has  not  proved 
to  be  an  early-ripening  sort  here.  With 
us  it  ranks  as  a  medium,  or  late  variety. 
1  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  with 
it  yet  to  say  much  about  its  other  qualities. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station.  w.  j.  green. 

Gladstone  certainly  is  not  an  early  sort 
here.  On  our  small  plots  Michel’s  Early 
gave  six  quarts  before  the  Gladstone  had 
a  single  ripe  berry,  and  nine  quarts  before 
the  latter  gave  a  half  pint.  We  haven’t 
the  Sharpless  in  the  same  patch,  but  in 
another  place,  not  far  distant,  it  is  ahead 
of  the  Gladstone  by  at  least  two  days.  1 
do  not  call  the  Gladstone  a  productive  sort, 
it  seems  to  have  good  color,  and,  I  think, 
will  carry  well.  a.  t.  Jordan. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 

Gladstone  ripened  quite  late  in  the  season 
here,  about  with  Sharpless,  which  it  much 
resembles.  We  think  the  plant  is  stronger 
and  the  berry  a  little  larger  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  Sharpless.  Our  Success  is  the 
best,  largest  and  most  productive  early 
strawberry  we  have  found.  The  Gibson 
and  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Black’s  new  berries 
show  well.  A  new  berry  grown  by  one  of 
our  neighbors  has,  however,  been  the  most 
striking  thing  that  we  have  seen.  As 
grown  by  Mr.  Baker  it  is  the  largest  berry 
in  average  size  we  have  ever  seen,  also  the 
most  productive;  has  carried  well  to  mar¬ 
ket,  and  sold  to  a  special  trade  in  Dover, 
where  it  is  regarded  as  extra  good  for  table 
use.  Perhaps  the  novelty  of  eating  berries 
that  have  to  be  cut  in  two  before  putting 
on  the  table  has  something  to  do  with  the 
matter.  a.  w.  slaymaker. 

Delaware. 

A  very  attractive  hardy  plant  now  in 
flower  is  the  Rose  campion  (Lychnis).  It 
has  clusters  of  flowers  which  in  shape  and 
size  resemble  the  individual  florets  of  a 
single  geranium,  the  color  being  a  brilliant 
velvety  Petunia  crimson.  The  foliage  is 
silvery  gray-green.  The  campion  is  quite 
an  old-fashioned  flower,  and  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  one. 

Canker  Worm.— I  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  the  female  Canker  worm  getting  on 
the  apple  trees,  although  the  tree  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  tarred  paper.  I  read  some  time 
ago  in  a  German  paper  that  some  extra 
strong-winged  males  take  the  female  and 
carry  her  over  the  obstruction;  if  this 
should  be  so  perhaps  some  of  your  read¬ 
ers  would  like  to  know  it.  e.  k. 

Hingham  Centre,  Mass. 


My  father  says  Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  saved  my 
life  when  1  was  a  baby,  and  I  regard  it  as  the  best 
remedy  in  the  world  for  all  diseases  of  the  Throat 
and  Lungs. — A.  T.  BOWLING,  Merchant,  Elvira, 
Ky.,  December  5,  1890. 

Aid  digestion  with  Jayne’s  Painless  Sanative  Pills. 
— Adv 


wruipi  re  buy  direct  from  factory 

VLtlllfLCO  SAVE  THE  DEALERS  PROFIT 

This  S60.00  eOl  QC  All  Goods 

Top  Buggy. ..  V***  *  *»*»  HiaKB  Guaranteed 


Carts  !$8.95,  Road  Wagons  @23.95,  Harness  @4.15 

CONSUMERS  CARRIAGE  &  MFG.  CO. 

269-273  S.  Desplaines  St.,  CHICACO,  ILL. 


IF  WE  COULD 


use  common  fence- wire,  we  could  sell  fence  cheaper. 
PAGE  WOVEN  W  IRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


For  20  years  the  acknowledged  leading 
BEAN  HARVESTER 

of  the  world.  Catalogue  and  price  on  application. 
LE  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  Successors  to  F.  W.  Miller 
Mfg.  Co..  61  Lake  St.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Labor  Saving  Conveniences. 


Success  on  the  farm  today  is  largely  proportioned 
to  the  saving  of  time  and  labor — which  means  econ¬ 
omy  of  production — and  not  higher  prices  for  farm 
products.  Probably  no  single  machine  or  appliance 
saves  in  the  aggregate  so  much  time  and  hard  labor 
as  the  modern  low  down  handy  wagon.  Take  for 


Electric 


nsfcance  tho  loading  and  hauling  of  manure,  ensll- 
iko  corn,  grain  in  the  straw,  corn  fodder,  hay,  «c., 
U1  hard  to  load,  the  use  and  ad  vantages  of  a  low 
lown  wagon  are  almost  inestimable.  The  Electric 
Low  Down  Handy  Wagon  excels  for  these  purposes.  Has 

»  r r.v l . . . ..  ......  I  ,«•  Roola  ia  llo’ht  otTDTl (7  1111(1  fill  !*• 


We  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


YOU  SAVE  IT  ALL 

when  you  cut  up  a  corn  crop  for 
either  dry  feed  or  ensilage  with 

THE  ROSS 

Ensilage  Machinery. 

Uuequalled  in  material,  construc¬ 
tion  and  cutting  ability.  Many 
sizes.  Elevates  any  distance,  in 
any  direction  at  any  angle.  Don’t  w 
wait. Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  No.  80 
THE  K.  W.  ROSS  CO. Springfield  O. 


pStRO 


IT  CUTS  AND  SHREDS 

all  kinds  of  green  and 
dry  fodder  and  deliver? 
i  t  any  height  or  distance 
through  a  Pneumatic  Tube. 
Largest  capacity  known.  Made 
in  3  handy  sizes.  Cuts  %  in.  up. 

Our  “Lender”  is  like  it  but 
does  not  use  Pneumatic  Tube.  3 
sizes.  Runs  at  low  speed— at.} 
power  will  operate  it. 


Everybody  knows  ihWold  reliable  ,  mt 

DICK  CUTTER.  0JF? 

The  Original  splitter  aud  cutter — it  still  leads 
all  others.  Makes  the  finest  ensilage  and  dry 
feed.  Made  in  sizes  to  suit  everybody’s  needs.t 
Carriers  of  any  length.  Runs  easy  by  any 
kind  of  power.  Don’t  buy  a  cutter  of  any 
kind  until  you  send  for  our  free  circulars  of 
‘•Blizzard,  “Leader”  and  “Dick.” 

DICK’S  AG’L  WORKS,  Box  6i>.  Canton,  Ohio. 


A.ISID  SPECIFICATIONS  j 

—leading  features  of  our  new,  revised  and  enlarged 

‘BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL,  ,  . 

the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  book  is  neatly  bourn 
*>  a  volume  of  231  pages  and  contains  everything  that 
est  on  the  subject  rrorn  planting  and  building  to  feeding, 
nong  it*  principle  topics  are  included : 

I  —Sila?e  crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill  -Silage.  IV— Feeding  Silage. 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture. 

so  illustrations  and  complete  plaus  for  round  and 
;tangular  silos,  dairy  tiarns,  tables  of  com  - 

ended  rations,  etc.  Mulled  for  10c*. 

•in  or  atniupa. 

SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 
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HOPE  FARM  MOTES. 

Lively  Times. — The  last  week  in  June 
found  us  with  a  long  list  of  jobs  on 
hand.  Among  the  problems  that  faced 
us  were: 

Cherries  to  be  picked. 

A  crust  on  the  cornfield. 

Bugs  at  the  late  potatoes. 

Weeds  in  the  early  potatoes. 

Weeds  going  to  seed  in  the  lane. 

Oats  nearly  ready  to  cut. 

Grass  just  ready  for  the  mower. 

Beets  and  carrots  needing  cultivation. 

Pear  blight  appearing. 

Cabbage  ground  to  be  plowed. 

This  is  only  a  partial  list.  Most  farm¬ 
ers  know  how  work  crowds  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  When  it  comes  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  letting  some  crops  go  until  later 
it  requires  nice  judgment  to  know  what 
to  do  first.  At  such  times  the  extra 
horse  earns  money,  for  with  two  or  even 
three  cultivators  on  the  move  on  a  hot, 
windy  day,  you  can  put  up  a  lively  bat¬ 
tle  against  the  weeds. 

Odd  Notes. — One  of  the  cornfields  is 
a  perfect  network  of  mole  runs.  It  is  an 
old  field,  which  was  grubbed  out  and 
plowed.  I  observe  that  many  of  these 
runs  lead  to  a  hill  of  corn.  Most  of  the 
hills  have  been  visited  by  the  moles, 
yet  I  do  not  see  that  they  have  touched 
any  of  the  corn.  My  notion  is  that  they 
are  after  the  cutworms,  which  seem  to 
congregate  around  the  hills.  I  find  these 
old  fields  stuffed  with  cutworms  and 
white  grubs.  That’s  a  sort  of  humus 
that  we  can  get  along  w.thout.  These 
insects  ao  not  seem  to  trouble  the  cow 

peas  at  all . Uncle  Ed  brought 

a  package  of  Velvet  bean  seed  from 
Florida.  It  has  been  planted  in  one  of 
the  back  fields  near  the  cow  peas,  for 
comparison.  It  sprouts  well,  and  has  a 
larger,  broader  leaf  than  the  cow  pea. 
Uncle  Ed  tells  great  stories  of  what  this 
Velvet  bean  does  in  Florida.  It  climbs 
big  trees,  chases  men  out  of  the  corn¬ 
field,  and  performs  similar  agricultural 
feats.  We  shall  see  what  it  does  on  our 
slow  Jersey  hills . A  few  sam¬ 

ples  of  pear  blight  have  appeared  on  our 
old  trees.  They  must  be  cut  out  at 
once.  “We  told  you  so!”  will  be  the 
comment  of  those  who  claim  that  ma¬ 
nure  is  the  wrong  thing  for  pear  trees. 

Grafting  Seedlings. — I  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  the  tough  old 
seedling  trees  Which  we  found  on  the 
farm.  One  of  these  tough  fellows  is 
shown  at  Fig.  153.  The  picture  is  taken 
from  a  photograph.  This  tree  stands  on 
a  prominent  corner  of  the  farm,  and  is 
a  pretty  good  example  of  how  not  to  do 
it.  That’s  what  you  get  by  letting  a 
little  tree  have  its  own  way.  It  grew 
"every  wnich  way”  when  left  to  its  own 
devices.  A  mere  pinch  of  a  thumb  nail, 
if  applied  at  the  right  time,  would  have 
made  it  into  a  shapely  tree.  Lots  of 
humans  grow  up  with  character  devel¬ 
oped  about  like  that  tree.  They  straggle 
and  lap  and  interfere  with  themselves 
until  sometimes  the  law  steps  in  and 
wipes  them  out  by  taking  life  or  liberty 
from  them.  What  is  the  good  of  ke2p- 
ing  sucn  a  tough-look.ng  subject?  We 
wanted  to  see  what  could  be  made  of  it. 
so  we  had  it  top-grafted.  When  the 
grafter  finished  we  took  another  pic¬ 
ture.  There  it  is  at  Fig.  154.  The  grafts 
have  taken  nicely.  Next  year  the  branch 
left  as  a  sap-sucker  will  be  cut  off,  and 
we  hope  to  have  a  good  crop  of  Grimes 
Golden  apples  from  the  tree  some  day. 
It  may  not  be  good  business  to  spend 
time  over  these  trees,  but  I  like  to  try 
it  at  least.  Many  a  boy  has  gone  away 
from  his  father’s  farm  because  he  could 
not  see  any  chance  to  use  ins  brains  or 
to  develop  nice  and  accurate  skill  in  the 
crude  work  of  the  farm.  In  some  of 
these  cases  the  boy  would  have  re¬ 
mained  at  home  if  he  had  been  taught 
to  graft  and  encouraged  to  practice  his 
art.  If  I  can  make  some  of  these  rough 
seedlings  into  useful  trees,  will  they  not 
be  worth  more  to  me  than  anything  1 
could  buy? 


Scraps. — The  cherry  crop  was  close  to 
a  failure.  A  late  frost  ruined  most  of 
the  fruit  at  the  outer  branches.  The 
cherries  on  the  inner  branches  escaped, 
but  the  cold,  sunless  weather  in  the 
middle  of  June  nearly  ruined  them.  We 
are  better  off  than  some  others,  yet  this 
is  not  a  “cherry  year.”  ....  The 
Lima  beans  are  blighting  this  year  worse 
than  I  have  ever  known  them  to  do.  Of 
course  it  is  easy  to  say  “Use  Bordeaux 
Mixture,”  but  there  are  a  dozen  other 
things  to  be  done  first.  The  peas  are 
better  than  ever  this  year.  We  have 
seen  nothing  of  this  Green  pea-louse  yet. 


a  hope  farm  apple  seedling.  Fig  153 

A  dish  of  Nott’s  Excelsior  peas  and  a 
slice  of  roast  Pekin  duck  will  make  one 
forget,  for  the  moment,  those  ragweeds 

in  the  potatoes . Our  Florida 

seed  potatoes  have  been  a  long  time 
sprouting.  We  have  them  out  on  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  a  shed.  We  have 
purposely  let  the  weeds  and  grass  grow 
up  among  them.  The  little  sprouts  are 
slowly  appearing,  and  we  expect  to  plant 
about  the  Fourth  of  July  in  a  piece  of 
sod  Which  has  been  plowed  twice.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  outcome  of  this  will 
be,  but  I  hope  to  raise  a  fair  crop  of 

potatoes  before  frost . The 

nights  are  still  cool,  and  the  cow  peas 
make  but  a  slow  growth.  I  observe  that 
where  we  used  a  little  nitrate  of  soda 
with  the  peas  the  leaves  are  larger  and 
greener  than  where  no  fertilizer  was 
used.  These  peas  are  in  very  poor,  light 
soil.  I  used  the  nitrate  in  order  to  give 
them  a  good  start.  Beyond  starting  them 
right  I  doubt  if  it  will  pay  to  use  nitro¬ 
gen  with  cow  peas. 

Nitrate  Notes. — If  the  season  con¬ 
tinue  dry  the  question  of  using  nitrate 
of  soda  on  the  meadows,  and  possibly  on 
potatoes,  will  be  a  live  one.  The  ni- 


AFTER  PRUNING  AND  GRAFTING.  Fig.  154. 

trate  gives  the  most  soluble  form  of 
nitrogen,  and  a  pinch  of  it  at  just  the 
right  time  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  loss  or  profit.  Suppose  the 
Madame  had  succeeded  in  inducing  her 
husband  to  attack  the  parlor  carpet.  Af¬ 
ter  much  promising  and  many  excuses 
he  pulls  the  carpet  and  hangs  it  on  a 
line  in  the  breeze.  Then,  after  various 
emphatic  remarks,  he  takes  his  stick 
and  starts  the  dust.  Finally,  the 
Madame  looks  out  of  the  window  and 
sees  that  he  is  just  ready  to  quit,  with 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  dust  still  in  the 
carpet.  Now  there  are  two  ways  of 
doing  business.  One  is  for  her  to  pull 


up  the  window,  put  her  head  out  and 
call:  “A  little  more  on  the  underside, 
John!” 

Now,  no  man  likes  to  see  his  wife’s 
head  sticking  out  of  a  window!  The 
chances  are  that  he  would  throw  his 
stick  over  the  fence,  and  not  strike  an¬ 
other  lick.  If,  instead  of  that,  the 
Madame  poured  out  a  cup  of  coffee  just 
as  John  liked  it,  and  carried  it  out  to 
him,  the  chances  are  that  he  would 
pound  every  grain  of  dust  out  of  the  car¬ 
pet  and  look  around  for  another  one  to 
beat!  Now.  it  won’t  do  to  stick  our 
head  out  of  the  window  and  yell  at  a 
crop  that  has  been  just  about  winded  by 
drought.  Far  better  carry  the  coffee  to 
it,  and  a  bag  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  the 
best  coffeepot  for  plants  that  I  ever 
heard  of. 

Child  Crop  Notes. — We  are  planning 
for  a  picnic  in  our  own  woods  for  the 
Fourth  of  July.  I  don’t  believe  in  drag¬ 
ging  the  family  away  for  holidays.  It 
seems  to  me  right  to  encourage  the  little 
folks  to  make  home  days  out  of  these 
holidays.  Young  folks  are  too  much  in¬ 
clined  to  get  away  from  home  as  it  is. 
It  always  pleases  me  to  hear  the  chil¬ 
dren  say  “Let’s  go  home!”  .  .  .  . 

The  Graft  and  old  Major  make  a  helpful 
team.  The  little  chap  is  proud  of  his 
ability  to  drive  the  old  horse,  for  he  does 
it  well,  and  helps  us  by  doing  it.  He  has 
to  be  careful  about  turning  around,  for 
Major,  like  other  old  people,  doesn’t  pro¬ 
pose  to  take  any  extra  steps  if  he  can 

help  it . The  children  all  go 

barefooted.  Now  and  then  they  stub  a 
toe  or  step  on  a  splinter,  but  on  the 
whole,  I  think  that  they  are  better  off 
for  it.  I  do  think  it  pays  to  get  down 
into  close  contact  with  the  sou.  Some 
of  our  good  friends  are  afraid  that  the 
children  will  get  their  feet  all  out  of 
shape  by  running  with  bare  feet  in  the 
sand.  The  Madame  watches  that  care¬ 
fully,  and  I  think  good  shoes  will  keep 
the  feet  right.  To  tell  the  truth,  our 
little  folks  run  and  dig  and  play  like 
raPbits.  I  think  it  is  just  what  they 
need  to  give  them  tough  and  wiry  little 

bodies . Last  Winter  I  spoke 

of  the  little  allowance  we  give  the  chil¬ 
dren.  They  have  each  week  one  cent  for 
each  year  of  cheir  age — for  example,  the 
Bud  has  five  cents  and  the  Graft  eight 
cents.  They  put  this  money  into  little 
banks.  We  hope  to  get  them  in  the  way 
of  spending  their  money  wisely.  The 
Graft  used  to  say  that  he  expected  to 
keep  his  money  and  give  half  of  it  to  the 
Old  Ladies’  Home,  and  the  rest  to  the 
Madame  when  she  gets  too  old  to  work. 
He  now  seems  to  be  a  little  doubtful 
about  the  Old  Ladies’  Home,  for  he  says 
he  expects  to  have  a  wife  of  his  own. 
He  informs  m;  privately  that  he  doesn’t 
purpose  letting  Ms  wife  have  much  to 
say  about  farm  work.  The  children  took 
some  ot  their  money  to  buy  a  birthday 
present  for  Aunt  Jennie,  and  they  were 
willing  to  give  10  cents  each  to  pay  the 
express  charges  on  Rover,  the  little 
brown  dog  that  was  sent  to  Brent. 

H.  W.  C. 
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A  new  business  is  reported  from  Kan¬ 
sas.  Gophers  are  very  troublesome  in 
some  parts  of  the  State,  and  contractors  are 
sent  out  who  are  ready  to  take  the  job  of 
clearing  farms  of  this  troublesome  pest. 
Under  one  plan  a  contractor  agrees  to 
catch  all  the  gophers  on  a  farm  at  25  cents 
a  head.  On  another  plan,  the  contractor 
guarantees  to  clear  the  farm  at  50  cents 
an  acre.  Both  steel  traps  and  poisons  are 
used,  and  the  business  is  said  to  pay  well. 
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All  reports  indicate  a  light  hay  crop.  Still  the 
amount  of  hay  offered  for  sale  will  not  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  Farmers  have  learned  how  to  feed  the  stock 
on  hay  substitutes.  The  silo  has  saved  the  hay  mow, 
and  dry  stalks  are  now  handled  so  as  to  keep  the 
stock  satisfied,  and  still  provide  work  for  the  hay 
press.  We  know  of  farmers  who  crush  or  shred  the 
stalks  and  use  millet  and  oat  hay  so  that  they  are 
able  to  sell  nearly  the  entire  crop  of  Timothy.  In 
many  cases,  too,  this  is  good  economy. 

* 

The  premium  list  of  the  New  York  State  Fair  is  now 
ready.  It  may  be  had  by  addressing  Mr.  S.  C.  Shaver, 
Agricultural  Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  premiums  are 
liberal,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  make  this  sixtieth 
exhibition  the  best  one  of  the  long  series.  There  will 
be  a  special  premium  of  $1,000  for  the  best  exhibits 
made  by  town  and  county  societies.  This  ought  to 
stir  up  a  lively  competition  between  such  societies,  and 
this  feature  of  the  State  Fair  promises  to  be  very  at¬ 
tractive.  Mr.  J.  H.  Durkee,  the  manager  of  the  fair, 
seems  to  be  the  right  man  for  the  place,  and  the  ex¬ 
hibition  will  be  carefully  organized  and  conducted. 

* 

The  English  pure-food  authorities  are  dealing  strict¬ 
ly  with  offenders  against  the  milk  laws.  Mark  Lane 
Express  mentions  two  recent  cases.  In  one  the  charge 
was  that  part  of  the  cream  had  been  removed  and 
the  milk  sold  as  whole.  The  defendant  denied  that  it 
was  either  skimmed  or  watered,  but  was  fined  $20.  In 
tne  other  case  the  use  of  boracic  acid  was  charged 
against  several  persons,  and  fines  ranging  from  $5  to 
$90  were  imposed.  One  of  the  witnesses,  Prof.  Boyce, 
of  University  College,  said  that  this  substance  was 
highly  injurious,  no  matter  how  small  a  quantity  was 
used.  He  had  experimented  with  kittens,  and  found 
that  even  a  minute  quantity  of  boracic  acid  in  the  milk 
consumed  by  them  was  harmful. 

* 

The  figures  given  by  Prof.  Phelps  on  page  463  show 
a  new  reason  for  using  nitrate  of  soda  on  meadows. 
We  know  that  the  nitrate  forces  a  quick  and  vigorous 
growth.  Our  own  experiments  indicate  that  the  ni¬ 
trate  will  aid  the  crop  in  a  dry  season,  but  we  have 
supposeu  that  where  the  nitrate  is  used  alone  the  sec¬ 
ond-crop  hay  would  be  “thin”  or  lacking  in  flavor 
and  substance.  Soluble  nitrogen  applied  to  grass  in 
any  form  will  give  a  dark  rank  growth,  but  we  do  not 
find  that  the  stock  eats  it  readily.  In  the  old  experi¬ 
ments  where  nitrate  was  used  alone  in  strips  through 
the  pasture,  while  on  others  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  were  used,  the  stock  always  grazed  on  the  latter 
strips  first.  If,  as  Prof.  Phelps  states,  the  addition  of 
nitrogen  increases  the  amount  of  protein  in  the  hay, 
we  surely  have  another  good  reason  for  using  it. 

* 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  says  that  the  living,  expert 
teacher  in  the  field,  with  coat  off  and  overalls  on, 
must  be  used  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  college.  He  is  right.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  teach  science  of  agriculture  by  printing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  short  and  clearly-written  bulletins.  It  is 
harder  to  teach  the  act  or  practice  of  agriculture,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  by  means  of  the  printed  word 
just  how  a  thing  should  be  done.  It  has  been  settled 
that  no  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  will  go  to  the 
agricultural  college  after  this  information.  That 
being  the  case  the  college  must  go  to  the  farmers  if 
the  two  are  to  come  together.  Let  the  college  interest 
farmers  in  trying  plot  cr  field  experiments  with  fer¬ 
tilizers,  crops  or  methods.  Then  send  field  agents 
out  to  travel  from  farm  to  farm.  These  men  should 
be  able  to  handle  tools,  do  the  necessary  work  them¬ 
selves  if  need  be,  and  explain  clearly  the  reason  for 


the  operations.  Cornell  University  is  practic.ng  this 
method  of  University  extension,  and  the  results  are 
surprising. 

* 

What  is  the  value  of  a  human  life?  Recently  a 
lawyer  drew  up  a  regular  bill  of  sale  for  parties  who 
bought  a  live  baby  for  $1.  Two  years  ago  a  judge  in 
New  Jersey  stated  that  the  life  of  a  child  was  worth 
nothing  because  the  child  was  not  capable  of  earning 
anything  by  its  labor.  A  New  York  judge  has  de¬ 
cided  that  a  five-year-old  child  is  worth  $1,000;  hav¬ 
ing  fixed  that  amount  of  damages  where  a  child  was 
killed  by  a  trolley  car.  An  old  man  in  Denver  was 
killed  uy  a  railroad  train,  and  his  children  were 
awarded  $2,000.  On  appeal  this  sum  was  cut  uown  to 
$500  on  the  plea  that  an  old  man  could  not  possibly 
earn  enough  to  make  the  $2,000  value!  The  law  is 
cold-blooded  and  does  not  consider  the  sentiment 
which,  after  all,  gives  the  h.ghest  value  to  human  life. 
Many  of  us  would  hardly  be  flattered  at  the  value 
placed  on  our  lives  on  the  basis  of  what  we  have 
actually  done  for  (society,  without  considering  the  per¬ 
sonal  feelings  of  those  who  love  us. 

* 

“Talcaline  Preservative”  is  the  latest  nait  offered 
to  foolish  dairymen.  Among  other  things  the  circular 
states: 

Talcaline  Preservative  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  butter  a  smoother,  nicer,  iirmer  body;  causing  it  to 
stand  up  much  better  in  hot  weather,  and  keeps  pure  and 
sweet  50  per  cent  longer.  Different  peofle  use  dif¬ 
ferent  amounts,  varying  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  Its 
composition  is  purilied  Talc,  which  is  nothing  but  pure 
silicate  of  magnesia. 

The  stuff  eviuently  contains  a  quantity  of  borax. 
The  chief  object  is  to  induce  dairymen  to  use  quan¬ 
tities  of  this  stuff  in  their  butter  in  order  to  increase 
the  weight.  There  is  good  profit  in  selling  “purified 
talc,”  which  costs  five  cents  a  pound,  mixed  With  but¬ 
ter.  The  stuff  looks  something  like  the  powders  to 
be  used  in  shoes  oy  those  who  try  to  crowd  a  No.  6 
shoe  on  a  No.  9  foot.  The  most  adequate  punishment 
for  the  rogues  who  sell  such  “preservative’  would  be 
to  compel  them  to  live  for  a  year  on  food  containing 
their  stuff. 

During  the  11  months  ending  May  31  the  exports  of 
domestic  products  from  this  country  amounted  to  $1,- 
264,269,007.  Of  this  vast  sum  $773,768,069  represented 
the  value  of  the  agricultural  products,  and  $46,556,1<2 
the  products  of  the  forest,  while  the  total  exports  of 
gold  were  but  $40,173,491.  This  gives  an  idea  of  what 
the  American  larmer  is  doing  for  his  country.  We 
boast  of  our  foreign  credit,  and  of  the  ability  of 
Americans  to  borrow  money  in  Europe.  Why  are 
these  investments  considered  so  safe?  Why  are  Euro¬ 
pean  investors  so  sure  of  both  interest  and  principal? 
Simply  because  this  country  has  a  trade  balance  of 
over  $500,000,000  to  her  creuu  on  the  year’s  business. 
It  is  this  trade  balance  which  satisfies  European 
creditors,  and  prevents  the  drain  of  gold  from  this 
country.  And  the  American  farmer  is  the  man  who 
makes  this  balance  possible.  The  manufacturer  cuts 
but  a  comparatively  small  figure  in  this  export  busi¬ 
ness,  though  he  is  apt  to  receive  most  of  the  credit. 
The  American  farmer  is  the  man  who  pays  our  for¬ 
eign  bills. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  mildly  stated  once  or  twice  that 
the  whipping-post  is  the  proper  place  to  punish  cer¬ 
tain  men  for  certain  crimes.  For  example,  a  fire 
recently  broke  out  in  a  crowded  New  York  tenement. 
Before  it  was  over  10  persons  had  been  killed,  and 
others  fearfully  burned.  Here  is  part  of  the  testimony 
of  a  woman  tenant: 

“I  seen  the  fire  and  woke  my  husband  up.  He  says: 
‘Wot’s  the  matter  with  you?  It  ain’t  goin’  to  burn  over 
here,  is  it?  No,  I  says,  but  think  of  the  poor  pe-iple 
asleep  in  there.  ‘Ah,  go  wan,’  he  says.  As  long  as 
you're  safe,  you  mind  your  own  business  and  let  them 
mind  theirs.’  Tim,’  I  says  to  him,  ‘them  people  ain't 
awake.  They’ll  be  burn  to  death.  You  go  over  and  wake 
them  up.’  ‘Ah,  let  ’em  find  it  out  themselves,’  says  he. 
•Then  if  you  won’t  go,  I  will,’  I  says,  and  I  started  to  get 
up,  and  the  baby  began  to  cry.  ‘You  lie  down,’  he  says. 
‘D’you  think  I’m  goin’  to  stay  here  an’  mind  the  kids 
while  you’re  meddlin’  in  what  don’t  concern  you?  You 
lie  down,’  he  says,  an’  with  that  he  give  me  a  crack  on 
the  jor,  an’  I  was  afraid  to  get  up  again.  And,  oh,  my 
God,  I  heard  ’em  crying  out  after  that  and  seen  that  man 
jump  from  the  top  window  and  kill  himself,  and  they 
might  have  been  saved  if  he’d  let  me  go  and  call  ’em,  for 
the  fire  was  only  just  startin’  when  I  seen  it.  After  it 
was  over  an’  I  told  him,  he  says:  ‘Well,  them  people  ain’t 
nothin’  to  you  or  me,  are  they?’  and  he  started  to  hit 
me  again.  I’ll  have  the  law  on  him,  I  will,  if  he  lays 
his  hand  to  me  again.” 

This  man  was  American  born!  Now  will  some  of 
the  sentimentalists  tell  us  how  they  would  proceed  to 
reach  such  a  creature  in  an  appeal  to  “his  higher 
manhood?”  How  life  in  a  city  tenement  does  crush 
out  the  neighborly  spirit  and  promote  selfishness. 
There  are  plenty  of  selfish  people  in  the  country,  but 
who  can  imagine  a  farmer  leaYing  his  neighbors  to  be 
burned  in  their  beds? 
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It  looks  as  though  a  great  war  was  imminent  be¬ 
tween  the  commercial  nations  of  the  earth  and  the 
gray  old  agricultural  giant  China,  the  most  ancient 
and  peaceful  of  countries.  An  uprising  of  the  United 
League  of  Patriots,  a  society  nicknamed  “Boxers”  by 
the  foreign  papulation,  has  furnished  a  pretext  for 
landing  troops  from  the  battleships  of  various  na¬ 
tions,  among  which,  we  regret  to  say,  the  United 
States  is  included,  and  already  fierce  fighting  has  oc¬ 
curred,  and  much  blood  has  been  shed.  Whether  or 
not  our  Government  was  justified  in  having  recourse 
so  promptly  to  military  force,  even  under  the  plea  of 
protecting  American  residents,  we  hope  the  people 
will  promptly  resent  tne  slightest  attempt  to 
use  our  military  or  naval  forces  for  commercial  or 
territorial  aggrandizement  under  any  pretext  what¬ 
ever.  The  partition  of  China  and  the  opening  up  of 
her  immense,  industrious  and  peaceful  population  to 
European  and  American  exploitation  will  mean  noth¬ 
ing  but  loss  to 'the  American  farmer,  as  China,  possess¬ 
ing  essentially  the  same  soil  and  climate  as  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  southern  portions  of  the  United  States,  will 
be  likely  to  become  a  most  formidable  competitor  in 
the  production  of  cotton  fabrics  and  many  kinds  of 
foodstuffs,  while  taking  very  little  in  return.  Her  re¬ 
sources  in  coal,  iron  and  other  mineral  industries  are 
incalculable,  and  when  roused  to  activity  will  come 
into  direct  competition  with  our  own  products.  No 
one  can  seriously  think  that  the  busy  and  ingenious 
Chinese  will  buy  our  manufactures  long  after  they 
discover  that  they  can  make  the  articles  themselves. 
Uncle  Sam  would  better  keep  to  his  own  preserves, 
and  not  try  to  pull  chestnuts  out  of  the  dangerous 
Chinese  fire  for  the  benefit  of  his  European  competi¬ 
tors. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Our  rich  friend  Capital  desired  a  wife 
To  halve  his  troubles  and  divide  his  care. 

And  so  he  looked  around  him  late  in  life 
For  some  fair  maid  who  would  consent  to  share 
His  name— Miss  Labor  rather  caught  his  eye— 

A  stout  and  healthy  woman,  active,  young; 

Well  used  to  labor— profit  seemed  to  lie 
With  one  who  worked  her  hands  and  not  her  tongue. 
And  so,  old  Capital  forthwith  began 
His  courtship,  and  Miss  Labor  blushed  and  smiled 
Demurely  on  him  till  the  foolish  man 
Fancied  her  but  a  simple,  artless  child. 

And  they  were  married— on  the  wedding  day 
He  laid  the  law  down  to  her— “Now,  my  dear, 

You  understand  1  want  my  wife  to  stay 
At  home,  in  silence,  minding  me,  that’s  clear. 

I’ll  boss  and  hold  the  cash”— but  there  he  stopped, 

For  there  was  something  in  her  face  that  told 
As  plain  as  day  that  she  had  surely  dropped 
The  wrongs  of  Labor  and  begun  to  hold 
The  rights  of  Capital— “No!  No!”  she  said; 

“You  married  me  for  better  or  for  worse — 

We’ll  travel  side  by  side— not  you  ahead— 

But  hand  in  hand  and  both  hands  on  the  purse.” 


Divorce  is  a  pair  blight. 

The  hay  crop  has  gone  to  grass! 

The  Pear  blight  sometimes  attacks  apple  twigs. 

The  farm  poet  should  be  well  versed  in  agriculture. 

Yes,  the  Woolly  aphis  brews  root  bier  for  the  apple. 

Note  what  Ruralisms  say,  page  4G4,  about  Kerosene  for 
cutworms. 

Hurry!  Cut  the  branches  showing  Pear  blight  at  once. 
Burn  them! 

“Moon  blindness”  in  Western  horses— where  does  it 
come  from? 

“Yes,”  said  the  man  with  the  sore  throat,  “I  sing  with 
hoarse  power.” 

Do  you  like  to  open  or  close  the  barn  while  it  is  filled 
with  new  hay? 

There  is  high  praise  for  the  Carman  peach  from  those 
who  have  fruited  it. 

We  have  said  this  before— your  better  half  deserves 
better  kitchen  quarters. 

The  golden  color  on  a  Jersey’s  hide  is  a  "skin  deep 
color  which  goes  on  inside. 

No  man  can  produce  something  out  of  nothing,  but  lots 
of  folks  produce  nothing  out  of  something! 

Now  mother,  let  the  fire  go  out  this  boiling  afternoon. 
Why  should  you  cook  yourself  to  death— you’ll  do  it  all 
too  soon. 

We  like  to  cut  grass,  while  the  stock  like  to  break  in 
and  eat  it  green.  When  it  gets  so  hard  that  the  stock 
will  not  eat  it  readily  it  does  not  make  the  best  hay. 

Prof.  Van  Deman  owned  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  that  he 
had  eaten  fried  prairie  dog  A  prominent  Texan  says 
that,  if  dressed  and  refrigerated,  prairie  dog  is  excellent, 
either  fried  or  stewed.  Perhaps  the  prairie-dog  plague 
may  result  in  a  business  like  that  in  refrigerated  Aus¬ 
tralian  rabbits. 

O,  the  bugs,  moths,  flies  and  weevils,  curculios  and 
worms;  the  beetles  and  the  borers  and  bacteria  and 
germs!  The  air  is  full  of  microbes,  we  breathe  ’em  and 
then  sneeze;  ten  hundred  thousand  million  float  by  in 
every  breeze.  San  Josy  is  a  scaly  bird;  he  gets  upon  our 
trees  and  sucks  the  juice  right  through  the  bark;  he  does 
it  with  great  ease.  Young  cabbage  plants  just  out  the 
ground  succumb  to  the  black  fleas;  the  cutworm  inter¬ 
views  the  corn;  it  drops  without  a  wheeze.  The  rose 
bug’s  shell’s  so  thick  he  laughs  at  pizen  spray  rebukes; 
and  that  lively  striped  varmint  there’s  the  bug  that 
chaws  the  cukes. 
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PROMOTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 

Interesting  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

ITS  SCOPE  AND  OBJECTS— The  American  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science  recent¬ 
ly  held  its  twentieth  annual  meeting  at  Columbia 
University.  This  Society  was  organized  in  1880  by  a 
number  of  men  who  were  then  interested  in  problems 
of  scientific  agriculture.  At  that  time,  scientific  edu¬ 
cation  as  applied  to  agriculture  was  barely  past  its  in¬ 
fancy.  Courses  of  study  had  not  been  organized  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  there  were  comparatively 
few  men  in  the  country  capable  of  teaching  the  science 
of  agriculture.  The  men  who  organized  this  society 
saw  the  necessity  for  an  organization  of  this  sort, 
where  educators  and  experimenters  might  come  to¬ 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  notes  and  organ¬ 
izing  future  work.  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  was  the  first  president  of  this  so¬ 
ciety,  rnd  in  his  presidential  address  this  year,  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  growth  and  development  of  agricultural 
education.  The  membership  of  the  Society  has  not 
been  large.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  those  w'no 
controlled  it  to  limit  this  membership  largely  to  those 
who  were  deeply  interested  in  its  work.  This  has 
probably  been  a  wise  policy,  for  an  organization  of 
this  sort  could  not  be  both  popular  and  scientific. 
Fault  has  been  found  at  times  that  the  publications 
of  this  Society  are  too  technical  and  scientific  for  the 
average  practical  man.  We  do  not  think  this  is  a 
fair  criticism,  for  the  papers  presented  at  these  meet¬ 
ings  are  not  intended  distinctly  for  the  practical  far¬ 
mer.  For  example,  it  is  not  intended  or  desired  to 
tell  how  to  plant  corn,  how  to  use  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  or  how  to  cut  potato  seed.  The  object  rather  is 
to  learn  what  the  scientific  workers  have  been  doing 
during  their  past  year,  it  being  certain  that  if  there 
is  anything  practical  in  their  researches,  it  will  sooner 
or  later  leach  down  through  the  varous  agencies  of 
the  agricultural  colleges,  the  experiment  station  bul¬ 
letins,  and  the  agricultural  press,  to  the  man  on  the 
farm. 

TEACHING  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE.— A  long 
programme  had  been  prepared  for  this  meeting. 
Some  of  the  papers  were  quite  technical,  and  not  of 
general  interest  to  the  public,  although  they  contained 
valuable  data,  and  facts  for  the  use  of  scientific  men. 
A  large  part  of  the  programme  was  taken  up  with  tne 
discussion  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  agricultural 
science,  both  in  the  agricultural  college  and  in  the 
school.  For  instance,  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  of  New 
Jersey,  read  a  paper  on  How  to  Teach  Agricultural 
Chemistry.  He  took  the  view  that  the  teacher  of 
chemistry  should  try  to  show  the  application  of  this 
sc.ence  to  the  practical  affairs  of  farm  life,  and  he 
made  strong  arguments  along  this  line,  showing  the 
great  value  of  chemistry  in  teaching  exact  habits  of 
observation  and  thought,  and  also  the  fact  that  all 
useful  operations  of  the  farmer  are  based  upon  chem¬ 
ical  operation,  the  proper  understanding  of  which 
would  add  greatly  to  the  farmer’s  ability  properly  to 
handle  his  soil.  The  following  papers  were  read: 

W.  J.  Beal,  A  Syllabus  for  a  Course  on  Grasses  and 
Other  Forage  Plants;  C.  E.  Bessy,  Some  Phases  of 
Agricultural  Education;  H.  L.  Bolley,  The  Course  of 
the  Hyphal  Filaments  of  Tilletia  in  the  Body  of  the 
Wheat  Plant — a  correction  of  an  error;  F.  D.  Chester, 
Preliminary  Studies  in  Soil  Bacteriology;  D.  G.  Fair- 
child,  Egyptian  Agricultural  Institutions;  B.  E.  Fer- 
now,  Development  of  Forestry  during  the  past  Twen¬ 
ty  Years;  B.  T.  Galloway,  Twenty  Years  of  Progress 
in  Plant  Pathology;  C.  C.  Georgeson,  Subarctic  Agri¬ 
culture;  C.  P.  Gillette,  Experiments  in  the  Apiary; 
B.  D.  I-Ialsted,  Seven  Years  of  Field  Experiments  with 
Bush  Beans;  E.  W.  Hilgard,  The  Present  Condition 
of  Direct  Soil  Investigation;  L.  0.  Howard,  The 
Progress  in  Economic  Entomology  during  the  past 
Twenty  years;  W.  G.  Johnson,  Some  New  Facts  Re¬ 
garding  the  Destructive  Green-Pea  Louse,  with  Meth¬ 
ods  for  its  Suppression  and  Control;  E.  O.  Ladd, 
Humus  and  Soil  Fertility;  W.  A.  Lazenby,  Physical 
Properties  of  the  Soil;  V.  A.  Moore,  Infectious  Swine 
Diseases;  W.  M.  Munson,  The  Development  of  Tomato 
Hybrids;  L.  H.  Pammel,  Syllabus  of  a  Course  in  the 
Study  of  Cryptogams,  The  Weedy  Plants  of  Iowa;  I. 
P.  Roberts,  Agricultural  Instruction  by  the  University 
Extension  Methods;  W.  W.  Rowlee,  Uses  of  Willows 
in  Guarding  the  Banks  of  Streams;  H.  Snyder,  Influ¬ 
ence  of  Wheat  Farming  upon  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil; 
S.  M.  Tracy,  The  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Fertilizer  For¬ 
mulae;  W.  W.  Tracy,  Plant  Breeding;  W.  Trelease, 
The  Botanic  Garden  as  an  Aid  to  Agriculture;  E.  B. 
Voorhees,  How  to  Teacn  Agricultural  Chemistry  to 
Best  Combine  the  Science  of  Chemistry  with  the  Ap¬ 
plication  of  it  to  the  Affairs  of  Farm  Life;  F.  M. 
Webster,  Plant  Influences  on  Insect  Variation;  J.  B. 
Weems,  ^  Few  Points  on  How  to  Make  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Applicable  to  Farm  Life;  M.  Whitney, 
Progress  in  Soil  Physics  during  the  past  Twenty 
Years;  J.  C.  Whitten,  Notes  on  the  Comparative 
Hardiness  and  Phenology  of  Some  Southern  and 
Northern  Trees  of  the  Same  Kind. 

FORAGE  PLANTS.— Dr.  Beal  gave  his  idea  of  a 
short  course  on  grasses  and  other  forage  plants.  Dr. 


Beal  believes  that  grass  culture  is  really  the  basis  of 
all  agriculture,  although  many  farmers  through  ig¬ 
norance  use  the  grasses  of  low  value  when  the  same 
soil  and  the  same  labor  would  produce  far  greater 
results  with  other  varieties.  How  shall  the  farmer 
be  taught  to  know  the  difference  between  the  valuable 
grass  and  the  poor  grass?  That  was  a  fair  subject 
for  discussion,  for  it  comes  down  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  practical  education. 

A  SNOW-COVERED  BACKYARD— There  were  pa¬ 
pers  also  of  a  more  popular  character.  For  example, 
Prof.  Georgeson  described  the  agriculture  of  Alaska. 
He  thinks  the  time  has  come  when  Secretary  Seward 
has  been  exonerated  by  general  consent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  for  purchasing  this  snow-covered  American  back¬ 
yard.  it  has  been  supposed  that  Alaska  was  simply 
a  collection  of  forests  and  snow  banks,  but  Prof. 
Georgeson  shows  that  there  are  really  great  agricul¬ 
tural  possibilities  there.  He  has  matured  flax,  bar¬ 
ley,  buckwheat,  oats  and  Spring  wheat,  and  there  is 
considerable  stock  of  cattle,  sheep  and  Angora  goats., 
which  thrive  well  on  the  islands  along  the  coast,  ob¬ 
taining  outside  pasture  for  the  entire  year.  He  says 
that  the  coast  region  is  likely  to  prove  of  more  value 
as  a  stock  country  than  for  grain  production.  The 
lack  of  sunshine  retards  the  ripening  of  grain  until 
the  Autumn  rains  set  in,  when  it  is  cured  with  great 
difficulty.  The  rich  soil  produces  a  heavy  growth  of 
straw,  which  makes  the  gram  lodge,  but  this  same 
soil  produces  an  abundance  of  excellent  pasture. 
Prof.  Georgeson  compares  Alaska  with  Finland  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  two  being  in  much  the  same  latitude.  Fin¬ 
land  has  an  area  of  144,000  square  miles,  with  some¬ 
what  less  than  50,000  square  miles  under  cultivation. 
It  has  a  population  oi  2,500,000  people  with  agricultuie 
for  their  chief  industry.  These  people  not  only  feed 
themselves,  but  export  large  quantities  of  butter,  meat 
and  live  stock.  Alaska  has  four  times  the  area  of 
Finland,  and  possesses  advantages  which  the  other 
country  cannot  have.  It  is  capable  of  supporting 
many  millions  of  people  in  comfort,  and  Prof.  George¬ 
son  really  seems  to  think  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  Americans,  somewhat  like  the  old  pioneers,  will 
settle  Alaska,  conquer  it  physically,  and  prosper  there. 

EGYPTIAN  AGRICULTURE.— It  appears  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  new  class  of  work¬ 
ers  known  as  agricultural  explorers.  These  men  visit 
foreign  countries  hunting  valuable  seeds  and  plants 
for  introduction  into  this  country.  One  of  these  ex¬ 
plorers,  David  B.  Fairchild,  gave  an  account  of  the 
agricultural  institutions  oi  Egypt.  Many  Americans 
will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs,  the  Government  spends  annually  $228,000 
for  agriculture.  There  are  some  curious  features  con¬ 
nected  with  this  outlay  of  money.  For  instance,  ex¬ 
periment  farms  are  to  be  located  in  various  parts  of 
Egypt.  On  these  farms,  among  other  things,  will  be 
located  imported,  pedigreed  animals,  which  under 
certain  conditions  will  be  held  for  the  use  of  Egyptian 
farmers.  In  the  Tyrol  of  Europe,  laws  forbid  per¬ 
sons  to  breed  from  any  but  pedigreed  animals,  while 
it  is  not  possible  to  carry  out  such  laws  in  Egypt,  it  is 
hoped  that  these  located  animals  will  add  greatly,  in 
time,  to  the  value  of  the  native  stock.  A  sum  of 
money  is  used  each  year  for  the  purchase  of  several 
thousand  bushels  of  selected  cotton  seed.  It  is  sold 
upon  12  months’  credit,  at  cost,  to  the  smaller  grow¬ 
ers.  The  Object  of  this  is  to  induce  the  farmers  to 
use  better  seed  and  to  experiment  with  seed  imported 
from  other  farms.  The  12-month  credit  mattes  easy 
terms  of  payment  and  many  farmers  avail  themselves 
of  this  offer.  It  appears  that  practically  all  tne  wood 
used  in  Egypt  is  imported.  Further  experiments  are 
under  way  to  learn  if  various  trees  when  once  started 
by  means  ot  irrigation,  will  grow  and  form  profitable 
groves.  If  these  forestry  experiments  can  be  made 
a  success,  the  trees  will  add  greatly  to  the  wealth  of 
Egypt. 

WHEAT  AND  SOIL  FERTILITY— Prof.  Harry 
Snyder,  of  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  College,  sent 
an  interesting  paper  on  wheat  farming  and  its  ef¬ 
fect  upon  soil  fertility.  Speaking  of  experiments  in 
the  Northwest,  he  says  that  the  native  or  virgin 
prairie  soils  are  first  broken  and  planted  to  corn  or 
some  similar  crop.  After  one  or  two  corn  crops, 
wheat  is  grown  year  after  year  as  long  as  a  paying 
crop  can  be  secured.  The  straw  and  stubble  are 
burned,  no  manure  is  used,  shallow  plowing  is  prac¬ 
ticed,  and  in  some  cases  the  seed  is  drilled  into  the 
old  stubble  land  without  plowing.  Prof.  Snyder  has 
tried  to  find  out  why,  with  such  culture,  these  lands 
finally  refuse  to  produce  good  crops  of  wheat.  This 
has  proved  a  difficult  task,  but  comparing  unbroken 
soil  and  that  in  fields  long  in  wheat  culture,  he  has 
been  able  to  compare  them.  He  says  that  there  is  a 
general  uniformity  in  the  effect  which  continuous 
wheat  culture  has  on  the  composition  of  the  soil. 
Some  of  these  virgin  soils  are  exceedingly  rich.  In 
some  cases  they  actually  contain  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  by  analysis,  of  nitrogen.  We  may  understand 
what  this  means  when  we  say  that  ton  for  ton,  there 
is  more  nitrogen  in  these  soils  than  in  average  stable 
manure.  Growing  wheat  on  these  soils  when  they 
are  first  turned  over  would  be  like  sowing  the  seed 
in  an  immense  bed  of  compost.  No  wonder  the  farm¬ 
ers  first  prefer  to  raise  several  crops  of  corn  or  mil¬ 
let  before  seeding  to  wheat.  A  comparison  of  the 
native  soil  with  similar  soil,  after  10  years  of  wheat 
culture,  shows  that  there  has  been  but  a  slight  loss  of 
potash  or  pnosphoric  acid.  There  is  still  enough  of 
these  minerals  left  to  produce  hundreds  of  grain  crops. 
The  greatest  loss  is  in  humus  or  volatile  matter.  In 
other  words,  the  chief  damage  done  to  the  soils  by  cul¬ 
tivation  is  destruction  of  their  source  of  available 
nitrogen  or  of  their  power  to  prepare  more  of  this 
available  substance.  For  this  reason,  Prof.  Snyder 
thinks  that  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  cultivation,  by  burning  the  stubble  land, 
and  other  operations  pertaining  to  the  production  of 
the  crop.  The  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  has  not  been 
found  profitable  on  these  western  fields.  In  some 
places  where  farm  manures  are  used  the  wheat  makes 
a  growth  too  ranK  and  heavy.  The  soils  are  natur¬ 
ally  too  rich  to  require  manure.  Some  farmers  use 


millet  as  a  green  manure  with  good  results.  The 
■I'.orthiwest  needs  a  crop  that  will  do  what  the  cow  pea 
does  at  the  South — grow  quickly  between  crops  of 
wheat,  supply  humus  and  add  nitrogen. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— A  deed  filed  in  the  New  York  Register’s 
ollice  June  21  transferred  a  child,  for  a  consideration  of 

$100.  The  mother  was  a  sweatshop  worker . A 

train  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  broke  through  a 
bridge  over  the  St.  John’s  River,  near  Caribou,  Me.,  June 
21.  The  engine  and  10  cars  fell  75  feet;  or. e  person  killed 

and  many  hurt . Colorado  has  established  a 

quarantine  against  Chinese  and  Japanese,  because  of  the 
plague  scare  in  San  Francisco.  The  Japanese  Minister 

at  Washington  has  protested  against  it . Old 

Home  Week  will  be  celebrated  in  New  Hampshire  August 
11-18,  and  Governor  Rollins  invites  all  absent  sons  and 
daughters  to  assist  in  awakening  State  patriotism.  .  .  . 
A  train  fell  through  a  bridge  near  McDonough,  Ga.,  June 
24,  the  cars  being  dashed  to  pieces  and  burned;  35  per¬ 
sons  lost  their  lives,  and  many  others  were  hurt.  The 
accident  was  due  to  a  washout,  which  carried  away  the 
foundations  of  the  bridge,  while  leaving  the  surface  in¬ 
tact . An  excursion  train  near  Green  Bay,  Wis., 

ran  into  a  freight  train  June  24,  the  resulting  wreck 

causing  the  death  of  six  persons . Three  men 

were  killed  and  three  fatally  injured  by  a  tornado  that 
swept  over  Beaver  County,  Okla.,  June  24.  Thousands 
of  cattle  stampeded,  and  16  ranchmen  were  injured. 

.  ...  At  Mobile,  Ala.,  June  26,  12.57  inches  of  rain  fell 
in  a  few  hours,  being  the  heaviest  rainfall  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  history  of  the  Weather  Bureau . A 

tornado  passed  over  Eutaw,  Ala.,  June  26,  wrecking  many 

buildings . A  young  farmer  at  Kuhnsville,  Pa., 

was  killed  by  lightning  June  27.  He  was  riding  on  a  load 
of  hay,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  long-handled  steel  pitch- 
fork  near  him  drew  the  bolt  which  caused  his  death. 

.  ...  St.  Louis  street  cars  are  running,  but  citizens 
are  boycotted  if  they  ride  on  them.  At  Dayton,  O., 
strikes  exist  among  cigar  and  laundry  workers,  and  St. 
Louis  tactics  are  being  used,  young  women  being  assailed 
with  sticks  and  umbrellas,  and  their  clothing  torn  off. 

PHILIPPINES. — An  amnesty  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  President  June  21.  Its  terms  are  very  sweeping. 
Everyone  engaged  in  the  insurrection  is  offered  com¬ 
plete  immunity  for  the  past  and  absolute  liberty  of 
action  for  the  future  on  accepting  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States,  unless  he  shall  have  been 
guilty  of  violation  of  the  laws  of  war.  Those  who 
take  advantage  of  this  offer  will,  so  far  as  practicable,  be 
furnished  with  transportation  to  any  part  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago  they  may  select;  prominent  persons  desiring  to 
confer  with  the  Military  Governor  or  with  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  will  be  brought  to  Manila  for  that  purpose,  to 
relieve  distress  among  the  soldiers  30  pesos  ($27  in  silver) 
will  be  given  for  each  rifle  presented  in  good  condition. 
.  .  .  .  The  rebels  ambushed  40  Americans  near 
Cagayan  June  14,  nine  Americans  being  killed  and  12 
wounded  Reinforcements  are  being  sent  to  Samar,  where 
trouble  has  broken  ouL  again. 

CUBA.— Unusually  heavy  rains  have  caused  yellow 
fever  to  appear  in  many  places  where  it  has  been  un¬ 
known  for  several  years. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  native  uprising  on 
the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa  has  resulted  in  the  complete  in¬ 
vestment  of  Kumassi,  and  the  small  force  of  British 

there  are  in  sore  straits . In  the  Transvaal 

Gen.  Bullet  is  pushing  forward  rapidly . The  al¬ 

lied  forces  were  attacked  by  the  Chinese  at  Tien-Tsln 
June  20-21.  All  the  powers,  including  the  United  States, 
are  hurrying  troops  to  the  scene.  The  little  force  of 
Americans  and  Russians,  which  tried  to  force  the  way 
into  Tien-Tsin,  was  ambushed  June  21  and  several  casual¬ 
ties  resulted.  The  President  has  refused  an  armistice 
asked  by  the  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington  and  a 
brigade  will  go  from  Manila  to  China.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  a  number  of  Americans  and  Europeans  have 
been  massacred,  and  that  large  forces  of  Chinese  threaten 
the  allied  troops.  Gen.  A.  R.  Chaffee  has  been  assigned 
to  head  the  American  forces  in  China.  The  allies  com¬ 
plain  of  the  Russians,  asserting  that  they  display  bad 
faith,  and  that  at  Taku  they  were  guilty  of  the  indis¬ 
criminate  slaughter  of  non-combatants.  Admiral  Sey¬ 
mour  was  relieved  by  a  column  of  Russians  June  28. 
.  .  .  .  June  26  there  were  25  new  cases  of  plague  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Meat  Inspection  bill  was 
passed  by  the  German  Bundesrath  June  22. 

Missouri  has  adopted  a  quarantine  against  cattle  from 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  California,  Kentucky  and  Tenn¬ 
essee,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  will  only  be 
admitted  after  being  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test. 
The  quarantine  is  directed  against  tuberculosis. 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Agricultural  Society  will  hold 
its  annual  cattle  show  September  3-5.  There  will  be  a 
large  poultry  exhibition  in  connection  with  it. 

A  terrific  hailstorm  occurred  near  Denver,  Idaho,  June 
26,  and  it  is  reported  that  wheatflelds  were  damaged  to 
the  extent  of  $50,000. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  27,  asserted  that 
the  existing  drought  will  mean  a  loss  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  dairy  and  butter  interests  of  Minnesota. 

Judge  Shipman  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
granted  June  27  a  conditional  injunction  in  the  suits 
brought  by  Samuel  Pine  and  Frederick  Muller,  two  Con¬ 
necticut  farmers,  against  New  York  City  to  compel  it  to 
make  restitution  for  injury  to  their  riparian  rights 
through  the  diversion  of  water  from  the  Byram  River, 
upon  which  their  farms  are,  into  the  Kensico  Reservoir. 
Judge  Shipman  held  that  as  the  New  York  statutes  do 
not  allow  the  condemnation  of  land  in  another  State  for 
public  purposes,  and  as  the  Connecticut  statutes  do  not 
give  New  York  City  rights  of  eminent  domain  over  land 
in  Connecticut,  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  an  injunc¬ 
tion.  Unless  settlement  is  effected  before  November  1 
an  injunction  will  be  issued  restraining  the  city  from 
using  ihe  water. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  PATTERN  IN  THE  ROOM. 

Let  us  take  to  our  hearts  a  lesson— no  les¬ 
son  can  braver  be— 

From  the  ways  of  tapestry  weavers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea. 

Above  their  heads  the  pattern  hangs,  they 
study  it  with  care; 

The  while  their  fingers  deftly  work,  their 
eyes  are  fastened  there. 

They  tell  this  curious  thing  besides,  of  the 
patient,  plodding  weaver- 
lie  works  on  the  wrong  side  evermore,  but 
for  the  right  side  ever. 

It  is  only  when  the  weaving  stops  and  the 
web  is  loosed  and  turned 
That  he  sees  his  real  handiwork— that  his 
marvelous  skill  is  learned. 

The  years  of  man  are  the  looms  of  God  let 
down  from  the  place  of  the  Sun, 
Wherein  we  are  weaving  alway  till  the 
mystic  web  is  done — 

Weaving  blindly,  but  weaving  surely,  each 
for  himself  his  fate. 

We  may  not  see  how  the  righi  side  looks, 
we  can  only  weave  and  wait; 

But  looking  above  for  the  pattern,  no 
weaver  need  have  fear, 

His  toil  shall  be  sweeter  than  honey,  his 
weaving  is  sure  to  be  clear. 

— Baltimore  Sun. 

* 

A  i.aw  recently  passed  by  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Legislature  makes  a  woman  who 
wears  a  stuffed  bird  on  her  hat  liable 
to  a  fine  of  from  $25  to  $50. 

* 

To  remove  fruit  stains  from  enamel 
saucepans  use  chloride  of  lime.  Fill  the 
saucepan  with  cold  water,  add  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  chloride  of  lime  to  each  half 
gallon,  and  boil  until  the  stain  is  re¬ 
moved. 

• 

A  Kansas  philosopher  observes  that  a 
man  doesn’t  object  to  telling  his  wife 
often  what  he  likes  to  eat,  but  he  thinks 
the  fact  that  he  told  her  10  years  ago 
that  he  was  fond  of  her  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  to-day.  That  cynical  comment 
is  not  true  of  husbands  only. 

* 

The  best  protection  against  the  sun, 
to  be  worn  by  a  person  whose  skin  is 
particularly  tender  and  susceptible  of 
sunburn,  is  a  veil  of  yellowish-brown 
gauze.  Photographers  know  that  the  ac¬ 
tinic  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  pass  through 
yellow  glass,  and  the  same  principle 
makes  the  yellowish  gauze  a  better  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  face  than  other  colors. 

* 

Prairie-grass  matting  and  furniture 
are  among  the  Summer  novelties.  The 
material  is  the  long  sweet  grass  of  the 
western  prairies;  it  is  wrapped  with 
fine  twine  into  ropes  of  finger  thickness, 
which  are  woven  into  matting,  or  twist¬ 
ed  over  the  frames  in  making  furniture. 
The  natural  color  is  a  soft  green,  but 
the  grass  is  also  dyed  red  and  blue. 
The  results  obtained  are  very  attractive, 
and  the  prairie  grass  should  become  a 
valuable  material;  besides,  it  is  certain¬ 
ly  thoroughly  American. 

* 

A  great  many  women  (especially 
those  who  pride  themselves  on  being  up- 
to-date)  have  a  pernicious  habit  of 
writing  letters  on  the  principle  of  a  dis¬ 
sected  puzzle.  They  jump  from  the  first 
to  the  third  page,  then  zigzag  to  the 
second  and  after  that  jump  to  the 
fourth.  Such  divagations,  continued 
through  an  eight-page  letter,  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  distracting;  when  the  same  sys¬ 
tem  is  applied  to  a  legal  document  it  is, 
apparently,  enough  to  render  it  invalid. 
In  a  recent  caise,  the  courts  declared  a 
will  invalid  because  it  was  written  in 
this  fashion,  the  third  page  being  num¬ 
bered  two,  while  the  second  page,  bear¬ 
ing  the  signature,  was  masqueraded  as 
third.  It  was  held  that  the  law  requires 
wills  and  similar  documents  to  oe  signed 
at  the  end,  and  as  the  second  page 


could  not  be  regarded  as  the  end  when 
followed  by  a  third,  the  signature  must 
be  considered  as  occurring  in  the  body 
of  the  document,  which,  consequently, 
was  not  legal. 

* 

Linen  underwear  for  both  Summer 
and  Winter  use,  is  being  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  many  health  authorities,  and 
is  now  largely  worn,  a  special  open- 
meshed  material  being  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  not,  however,  a  new  idea. 
We  have  seen  some  of  the  little  linen 
shirbs  made  for  cherished  babies  several 
decades  ago,  before  modern  hygiene  in¬ 
sisted  upon  covering  the  little  stranger 
with  delicate  lambswool.  The  tiny  linen 
garments  were  exquisitely  fine  and 
smooth,  the  stitching  of  the  seams  as 
regular  as  a  row  of  pearls,  and  the  nar¬ 
row  hems  turned  on  the  outside,  to 
avoid  creasing  the  delicate  flesh,  but  we 
wondered  then,  and  wonder  now,  how 
the  babies  endured  the  first  contact  of 
such  chilly  garments. 

* 

Little  girls  from  10  years  old  and  up 
now  wear  shirt  waists  and  separate 
skirts,  many  of  these  skirts  being  made 
of  linen  crash  or  Russian  duck,  cadet  or 
navy  blue,  red  or  white,  either  plain  or 
polka-dotted.  This  is  a  convenient 
fashion,  but  otten  unbecoming  to  an  un¬ 
formed,  thin,  childish  figure.  We  should 
not  be  in  too  big  a  hurry  in  putting 
shirt  waists  on  the  little  girls;  it  is  often 
difficult,  too,  to  keep  a  child  neat  about 
her  belt  and  collar.  One  of  the  oddest 
of  the  new  fashions,  for  little  girls,  is 
the  wearing  of  half-length  stockings, 
which  are  the  extreme  mode  for  girls 
aged  even  10  or  12  years.  The  stockings 
are  white  or  tan,  and  are  worn  with 
bronze  slippers.  We  are  accustomed  to 
little  open-work  silk  socles  on  children 
up  to  the  age  of  five  or  six,  but  should 
not  care  to  see  them  on  little  girls  above 
that  age,  nor  is  such  a  mode  suitable  for 
this  variable  and  very  often  mosquito- 
infested  climate. 

* 

The  Youth’s  Companion  tells  of  a  city 
minister  who  was  called  upon,  at  some¬ 
what  short  notice,  to  perform  a  marriage 
ceremony.  He  went  to  the  house  at  the 
hour  named,  having  made  a  note  of  the 
address  in  his  memorandum  book. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  when  a  maid  opened 
the  door  he  walked  in,  saying: 

“I  believe  I  am  expected  here  this  even¬ 
ing.  Will  you  kindly  say  to  the  family 
that  I  am  here?”  He  then. pushed  aside  a 
portiere  hanging  between  the  hall  and  the 
parlor,  and  found  himself  in  the  presence  ot 
a  somewhat  embarrassed  young  couple  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  sofa  in  a  half-lighted  room. 

“Good  evening,”  said  the  minister,  bland¬ 
ly.  “1  am  on  time,  I  believe.  Eight 
o’clock,  I  think,  was  the  hour  set  for  the 
ceremony.” 

“Ceremony?”  said  the  young  man 
“What  ceremony?” 

“Why,  the  marriage  ceremony,  to  be 
sure!  Are  you  not  the  young  couple  who 
are  to  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony 
this  evening?”  To  the  amazement  of  tn* 
minister,  the  young  lady  uttered  a  shriek 
and  fled  from  the  room,  while  the  young 
man  turned  scarlet. 

“Have  I  made  a  mistake?”  asked  the  em¬ 
barrassed  parson,  as  he  hastily  drew  foi  th 
his  note-book.  “No,”  he  added.  ‘‘I  was 
to  come  to  Number  236  this  street,  and—” 

“But  this  is  Number  237,”  interrupted  the 
young  man.  “Number  236  is  across  the 
street/’ 

“Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon!  I  beg  your  par¬ 
don  a'thousand  times.  ’  exclaimed  the  min¬ 
ister,  as  he  retreated  hastily.  He  lingered 
on  the  door-step  to  add  to  the  profuse 
apologies  he  had  already  made  to  the  young 
man,  who  had  followed  him  to  the  door, 
and  it  was  something  of  a  relief  to  have  the 
young  man  say,  frankly  and  half-confi- 
dentially: 

“It  is  all  right,  parson.  I  was  just  rack¬ 
ing  my  brain  to  think  of  something  to  kind 
of  open  up  the  way  for  me  to  ask  that 
young  lady  a  question  that  will  lead  up  to 
a  wedding  in  this  house  soon,  if  it  is  an¬ 


swered  the  way  I  hope  it  will  be,  and  you 
have  helped  me  out  wonderfully'.  It  will  be 
as  easy  as  rolling  o-  a  log  to  say  what  i 
want  to  say  now.  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you.”  _ 

Ironing  Shirt  Waists. 

“Oh,  dear!”  she  sighed,  “do  look  at 
these  cuffs;  is  there  any  method  on 
earth  by  which  ‘boughten’  shirt-waist 
cuffs  and  collar  may  be  ironed  smooth?” 

I  took  the  offending  garment,  quotes 
the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  and,  dampen¬ 
ing  the  cuff  again  in  cold  starch,  took  it 
to  the  board  and  laid  the  cuff  wrong 
side  up  on  it.  I  did  not  attempt  to  pull 
the  wrinkles  from  the  right  side,  but 
selecting  an  iron  good  and  hot,  but  not 
hot  enough  to  scorch,  I  ran  it  over  the 
wrong  side  of  the  cuff  and  then  lifted  it 
for  inspection. 

“Why,  there  isn’t  a  wrinkle  in  it,”  my 
friend  exclaimed;  “how  did  you  do  it?” 

“It  is  simply  reasoned.  You  have  not 
noticed  that  in  the  ‘boughten’  garments 
the  cloth  runs  one  way  on  the  right  side 
and  the  other  way  on  the  wrong  side; 
for  instance,  if  the  material  is  striped,  it 
will  have  the  stripes  running  up  and 
down  on  the  outside  of  the  cuff,  if  these 
run  lengthwise  of  the  goods;  on  the  in¬ 
side  or  wrong  side  of  the  cuff,  you  will 
find  them  running  straightways,  that  is, 
the  stripes  running  the  lengthways  of 
the  cuff.  This  seems  alii  wrong  to  the 
ordinary  seamstress,  ais  we  are  taught  to 
think  that  collar  and  cuff  making  is  one 
of  the  most  particular  arts,  and  that 
every  piece  of  linen  and  outside  must 
run  the  same  way. 

“Now,  I  think  that  these  are  made  this 
way  on  purpose  to  iron  smoothly  in¬ 
stead  of  simply  to  save  cloth  in  making. 
The  outside  running  crosswise,  as  it 
does,  of  the  goods,  will  naturally  seem 
a  little  fuller  than  the  wrong  side,  and  if 
you  begin  by  ironing  the  right  side  first 
you  will  be  apt  to  get  wrinkles  that  no 
amount  of  pulling  can  ever  efface-; 
whereas,  if  you  take  the  wrong  side  first, 
the  natural  roll  of  the  cuff  of  the  outside 
will  taae  all  this  seeming  fullness  up, 
and  there  will  not  be  a  vestige  of  a 
wrinkle.  See?” 


The  Children’s  Teeth. 

If  a  child  has  a  dirty  face,  its  parents 
are  disturbed  and  mortified,  but  there 
are  very  many  parents  who  view  with 
calm  unconcern,  or  else  entirely  ignore 
a  far  worse  state  of  affairs  inside  the 
child’s  mouth.  Whether  they  think  any¬ 
thing  inside  does  not  matter,  or  whether 
they  do  not  notice,  I  do  not  know.  One 
sees  a  pretty  child,  daintily  dressed,  with 
tidy  hair  and  clean  face.  One  thinks 
what  an  attractive  child  he  us  till  he 
smiles;  then  is  exposed  to  view  a  double 
row  of  foul  teeth,  the  edges,  perhaps, 
white,  but  the  rest  yellow,  brown  or 
black,  according  to  the  stage  of  neglect. 
Why  will  parents  allow  such  a  disfigure¬ 
ment?  It  is  nothing  less.  Such  a  set  of 
teeth  will  spoil  the  prettiest  face,  and 
not  only  that,  but  must  fill  anyone  the 
least  isensitive  with  a  feeling  of  disgust 
and  aversion.  If  parents  are  deaf  to  all 
that  is  said  and  written  about  the  care 
of  tne  teeth  on  account  of  the  child’s 
health,  let  them  think  of  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  looks  and  cleanliness. 
Of  course  it  is  hard  for  a  busy  mother 
to  attend  to  little  things  like  this  but 
if  something  must  be  neglected,  let  it  be 
the  faces  and  hands,  rather  tnan  the 
teeth.  They  will  not  suffer  permanently, 
but  if  the  teeth  are  neglected,  suffering 
and  false  teeth  will  be  the  result. 

The  first  teeth  should  be  brushed  after 
meals  if  the  child’s  mouth  is  to  look  neat 
and  well  cared  for.  Teach  them  that  it 
is  just  as  disgraceful  to  have  dirty  teeth 
as  it  is  to  have  dirty  face  and  hands.  If 
the  habit  is  formed  early  lit  will  be  easier 
to  care  for  the  permanent  teeth,  which 
begin  to  come  at  -ue  age  of  six.  There 
are  cases  where  there  is  some  organic 
defect  in  the  teeth,  and  where  no 
amount  of  care  can  save  them,  buc  even 
when  things  are  as  bad  as  that,  accumu¬ 


lations  of  food  may  be  removed,  and  he 
mouth  will  look  a  little  better.  There 
are  many  preparations  for  cleansing  the 
teeth,  but  white  castile  soap  and  pre¬ 
cipitated  chalk  are  cheap  and  effective, 
being,  oesides,  the  oasis  of  many  of  the 
tooth  powders,  susan  brown  bobbins. 


The  Traveling  Library  in  Ohio. 

Selection  of  Books. — There  is  a  well- 
grounded  belief  in  the  heart  of  every 
Buckeye  that  his  State  offers  better  p- 
portunities  for  culture  than  any  other 
place  in  the  world.  The  plan  of  travel¬ 
ing  libraries  was  not  original  with  us, 
but  we  soon  adopted  it.  The  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  sending  out  books  was  not  an 
unqualified  success.  There  was  not 
enough  money,  and  the  books  eligible 
for  such  use  were  of  little  value,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking.  The  last  General 
Assembly  won  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
the  reading  public,  by  appropriating 
$4,000  for  the  purchase  of  books.  This 
amount  is  being  spent  by  State  Li¬ 
brarian  C.  B.  Galbraith,  with  rare  dis¬ 
cretion  and  judgment.  Mr.  Galbraith 
has  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  suggestions 
from  Granges  and  farmers’  clubs  as  to 
selection  of  books  for  the  farmers.  In 
the  library  are  to  be  found  choice 
works  in  h.story,  fiction,  agriculture, 
mechanics,  biography,  social  science  and 
domestic  science.  In  fact,  every  sub¬ 
ject  of  interest  to  the  reading  public, 
has  books  treating  upon  it.  Let  me 
show  you  the  kind  of  books  we  have  in 
our  own  library.  Wehappened  to  be  in  the 
city,  and  made  a  personal  selection.  We 
have  Storer’s  Agriculture,  Plumb’s  Corn 
Culture,  Bailey’s  Principles  of  Fruit 
Growing,  Sempers’s  Manures,  Atkinson’s 
Distribution  of  Products,  Ely’s  Taxation 
in  American  States  and  Cities,  Bull¬ 
finch’s  Stories  of  Gods  and  Heroes, 
works  by  Carlyle,  Browning,  Yonge, 
Wright,  Coffin  and  others,  in  all  40 
books,  which  we  could  not  buy  for  $75. 
These  books  were  neatly  boxed,  and  set 
down  at  our  depot  for  50  cents.  The 
library  club  pays  the  expressage  both 
ways  on  books. 

How  to  Get  the  Books. — If  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Ohio,  and  you  have  no  Grange 
or  club,  form  a  library  club,  elect  a  li¬ 
brarian,  send  to  C.  B.  Galbraith,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  for  instructions.  He  will  send 
by  return  mail,  blanks  for  names  of 
members,  bond,  and  instructions.  The 
bond — $200 — is  merely  nominal,  and  is  a 
guarantee  that  all  books  sent  out  will  be 
returned  with  no  defacement  save  what 
would  amount  to  the  natural  wear  and 
tear.  My  husband  is  bondisman  oil  two 
libraries  in  our  community,  and  if  peo¬ 
ple  could  only  be  induced  to  read  more, 
would  go  on  other  bonds.  Of  course, 
reasonable  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  persons  in  club.  Mr.  Gal¬ 
braith  is  anxious  to  place  these  books  in 
every  township,  and  will  gladly  answer 
any  legitimate  inquiries.  Each  library 
consists  of  from  25  to  40  books,  varying 
according  to  value  and  size  of  volumes. 

How  It  Works.— No  catalogue  is  is¬ 
sued,  as  no  appropriation  was  made  for 
that  purpose.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  is¬ 
suing  a  catalogue.  Several  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  librarian  in  a  college,  induces  me 
to  believe  that  many  people  will  only 
read  books  of  which  they  have  heard  a 
chance  word,  leaving  books  often  more 
valuable  on  the  shelf.  With  so  compe¬ 
tent  and  obliging  a  librarian  as  Ohio  has, 
he  can  be  safely  trusted  to  make  a 
selection  of  the  best  books  at  his  com¬ 
mand  at  the  time  the  order  is  received. 
We  note  with  gratification  the  large 
number  of  Granges  in  Ohio  that  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
get  the  very  best  books  the  world  offers, 
for  a  nominal  sum.  Need  any  one  com¬ 
plain  of  lack  of  reading  matter  when 
$1.50,  at  the  very  outside  limit,  will 
carry  books  to  the  uttermost  limits  ot 
the  State?  We  read  of  Lincoln’s  sacri¬ 
fices  to  procure  a  book  to  read.  Then 
we  think  of  the  hosts  of  boys  and  girls, 
like  Micawber,  “waiting  for  something 
to  turn  up”  to  help  them  get  a  few 
books.  Let  them  go  to  work  and  turn 
something  up,  earn  the  small  amoun 
necessary  and  get  a  fine  library  for  then 
vacation’s  reading.  The  books  may  be 
kept  three  months,  with  privilege  of  re¬ 
newal.  MARY  E.  LEE. 
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Waifs  and  Strays. 

Part  I. 

It  had  been  a  very  hot  day,  but  a 
shower  had  laid  the  dust,  and  now  teams 
were  seen  emerging  from  the  various 
lanes  into  the  turnpike,  all  going  down 
to  meet  the  train  from  New  York. 

In  the  wide  porch  of  Farmer  Morris’s 
old  homestead  stood  his  daughter  Milli- 
cent.  The  occupants  of  the  passing 
wagons  nodded  to  her  as  they  went  by. 
Her  own  team  waited  under  the  maples 
near,  but  Millicent  seemed  in  no  hurry 
to  go.  She  was  thinking;  thought  was 
twisted  in  the  coils  of  her  soft,  brown 
hair,  expressed  in  the  grave  lines  of  her 
usually  laughing  face  and  in  the  deep, 
gray  eyes,  that  at  present  were  watch¬ 
ing  the  footpath  across  the  meadows 
that  led  to  the  Calder  farm.  Millicent 
Morris,  Martha  Graves,  Will  Ellis  and 
Adam  Calder,  children  of  neighboring 
farmers,  had  grown  up  together,  a 
happy,  inseparable  band.  When  there 
had  been  childish  differences  between 
them,  it  had  always  been  Martha  and 
Will  on  one  side,  and  Millicent  and 
Adam  on  the  other;  and  she  had  grown 
up  to  feel  that  he  belonged  to  her.  Of 
course  he  belonged  to  her;  it  would  be 
absurd  to  think  of  his  marrying  any¬ 
one  else,  and  yet — 'he  had  kept  away 
from  her  so  much  of  late  she  could  not 
understand  it.  Martha  had  just  lefc  her; 
Will  Ellis  and  she  were  to  be  married  in 
September,  and  she  was  naturally  full 
of  happiness.  But  to  pretty  Millicent, 
as  she  stood  watching  the  path  along 
which  no  one  came,  life  seemed  at  pres¬ 
ent  rather  disappointing.  Well!  She 
might  as  well  go  to  the  station,  too. 
***** 

Around  a  newly-emptied  ashcan  in 
one  of  the  dirtiest  streets  on  the  extreme 
west  side  of  the  City  three  ragged 
urchins  were  gathered,  peering  eagerly 
down  into  its  depth,  and  all  talking  ex¬ 
citedly.  “I  want  it!  It’s  mine!  Turn 
up,  Jenny!  Turn  up!”  These  were  the 
continuous  exclamations  of  the  smallest 
of  the  three,  as  she  reached  her  grimy 
hands  down  into  the  grimier  depths. 
From  the  abyss,  in  answer  to  the  call 
for  “Jenny”  came  a  faint,  sickly  mew, 
unnoticed,  or  laughed  at  by  the  loungers 
about  the  sidewalks  and  doors  of  the 
tenements.  There  seemed  no  help  for 
the  kitten,  until  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  its  three  friends  pulling  together  on 
one  side  the  can  tipped  over  and  chil¬ 
dren  and  can  rolled  together  into  the 
gutter.  From  its  depths  crawled  the 
skeleton  of  a  kitten,  draggled  and  weak, 
but  not  without  spirit.  No  sooner  did 
it  appear  than  a  big  rough  boy  (who 
had  thrown  it  into  the  can)  seized  it  and 
was  aibout  to  put  it  high  up  on  the  lamp- 
post  out  of  its  owner’s  reach,  when  the 
kitten,  squirming  around,  planted  all  of 
its  foreclaws  in  his  hand,  just  as  little 
three-year-old  Kit,  learned  already  in 
modes  of  warfare  current  in  the  vicinity, 
set  her  sharp  little  teeth  in  the  ealf  of 
his  leg.  The  sudden  and  severe  attack 
made  him  drop  the  kitten.  Kit  seized 
it,  and  hugging  it  in  an  overdose  em¬ 
brace,  exclaimed:  “I  yubs  it!  I  yubs 
it!”  and  pressed  its  dirty  little  face  to 
her  own  dirty  face  rapturously. 

The  big  boy  was  not  really  bad;  he 
was  only  having  fun  in  his  own  way, 
and  so  he  did  not  strike  Kit,  or  kick  the 
cat,  as  he  might  have  done  unmolested; 
he  just  ruboed  his  leg  ruefully,  used 
•strong  language,  and  threatened  what 
he  would  do.  Then,  stirred  to  anger  by 
the  laugh  of  those  around  him,  he  of¬ 
fered  to  fight  anyone  who  laughed  again. 
Some  one  did  laugh,  a  ring  was  formed, 
and  a  fight  seemed  imminent;  but  just 
then  came  a  new  diversion.  A  murmur 
was  heard  on  the  outside  of  the  crowd, 
a  quiet-looking  lady  was  coming  up  the 
street,  and  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  all 
along  the  block  was  heard  the  exclama¬ 
tion:  “The  country!  The  country!  The 
kids  are  going  to  the  country!”  The 
fight  was  off.  Kit  was  forgotten.  The 
lady  was  one  of  the  agents  of  the  great 


Fresh  Air  Charity,  and  had  come  to  col¬ 
lect  a  party  that  was  to  leave  the  City 
that  day.  They  came  out  from  the  tene¬ 
ments  all  along  the  block  by  twos  and 
threes,  and  in  squads;  there  was  great 
running  to  and  fro,  a  general  stir 
throughout  the  neighborhood;  every 
one  caire  out  to  see  them  off. 

They  were  ready  at  last,  60  in  all. 
The  lady  had  pinned  on  the  last  of  the 
blue  badges  by  which  they  were  to  be 
recognized,  when  she  became  conscious 
of  a  small,  ragged  figure  which  followed 
her  about,  and  a  very  earnest  voice 
which  said,  as  it  had  been  persistently 
saying:  “Kit’ll  go,  too!  Kit  wants  to 
go!  Gimme  a  wibbon?”  “You  want  to 
go,  baby?  I  should  love  to  take  you,” 
said  the  lady.  “Where  is  your  mother? 
Why  didn’t  she  speak  to  me  before?” 
“She  ain’t  got  no  mother;  her  mother’s 
dead.  She  just  stays  around  and  no  one 
takes  care  of  her;  please  let  her  go.”  It 
was  the  big,  rough  boy,  who  spoke  for 
her  now,  and  Kit  sidled  up  to  him  in 
entire  confidence  and  said  in  the  most 
amiable  manner,  as  though  granting  a 
favor:  “Kit’ll  go.” 

A  few  questions  to  the  women  about 
brought  out  Kit’s  history.  Her  parents 
were  poor  but  decent  folk;  her  father 
had  been  killed  in  a  railroad  accident 
while  seeking  employment  a  year  before. 
Sorrow  and  hard  work  had  been  too 
much  for  the  mother,  who  was  a  delicate 
woman,  and  she  had  died  two  months 
ago,  leaving  Kit  to  the  neighbors.  They 
were  all  ready  to  feed  her  and  give  her 
sleeping  room,  and  so  she  had  gone  from 
one  to  another  as  she  chose,  she  and 
her  kitten.  But  there  was  no  one  whose 
duty  it  was  to  clean  and  clothe  and 
mother  her,  and  “the  Island”  would  at 
last  be  her  place.  The  party  was  full, 
but  the  agent  decided  to  take  her.  Some 
farmer  might  have  pity  on  the  little 
waif.  She  would  be  responsible  for  Kit’s 
safe  return,  at  any  rate.  Safe  return! 
As  though  anyone  would  ever  ask  if  Kit 
were  safe  or  not!  So  the  baby  tramp 
and  her  pet  were  badged  with  the  blue 
ribbon  and  went  with  the  party. 
***** 

The  station  at  C - was  an  unusually 

busy  place  this  afternoon,  farm  wagons 
were  drawn  up  under  the  trees  all  along 
the  road;  wagons  from  nearby  farms 
and  from  away  back  in  the  country. 
The  Fresh  Air  children  from  New  York 
were  to  come  by  this  train;  and  the 
farmers  who  had  agreed  to  take  them 
each  for  a  visit  to  their  own  homes 
awaited  them.  Amid  a  crowd  of  men  at 
one  end  of  the  platform  stood  Adam,  a 
great,  sun-browned,  blue-eyed  giant. 
Milly’s  love  for  him  was  returned  in 
overflowing  measure,  but  with  its 
growth  a  shrinking  diffidence  had  taken 
possession  of  him,  until  now  he  was 
almost  afraid  to  meet  the  questioning  of 
her  gray  eyes.  He  loved  her  more  than 
he  could  express;  he  had  tried  to  tell 
her  once,  but  had  made  such  a  wretched 
blunder  of  it!  He  had  managed  to  say 
something  which  had  offended  her  when 
he  was  trying  his  utmost  to  show  his 
devotion;  and  now  he  could  never  do  it 
again,  though  his  whole  being  cried  out 
with  desire  for  her  love  and  companion¬ 
ship.  He  was  thinking  all  this  as  he 
leaned  against  a  post  of  the  platform, 
and  paying  little  attention  to  anything 
but  the  movements  of  Millicent,  as  she 
went  in  and  out  among  the  groups  of 
people.  What  was  happening  mean¬ 
while  was  this.  The  train  came  up, 
stopped,  and  from  it  poured  a  troop  of 
children— “Fresh  Airs, ”61  in  all.  A  lady 
handed  the  station-master  a  list,  reen¬ 
tered  the  train,  and  it  moved  on  to  the 
next  station  to  leave  more  children. 
Then  the  agent  called  out  from  the  list 
by  twos  the  names  of  the  children  and 
the  name  of  the  farmer  pledged  to  take 
them.  Two  by  two  they  entered  the 
wagons  and  were  driven  away  to  the 
houses  that  were  to  shelter  them  for  a 
season.  There  remained  on  the  platform 
one  unclaimed  infant,  a  little  blue-eyed 


scrap;  her  toes  protruding  from  her 
shoes,  her  ragged  hat  hanging  down  be¬ 
tween  her  shoulders,  a  forlorn-looking 
kitten  held  tightly  in  her  arms — Kit, 
homeless,  friendless,  in  the  midst  of 
strangers.  If  no  one  had  compassion  on 
her  she  was  to  stay  until  the  following 
day  with  the  station  agent,  when  the 
lady  on  her  return  trip  would  pick  her 
up. — New  York  Tribune. 


Rural  Recipes. 

A  SIMPLE  PUDDING,  A  DELICATE  CAKE, 
AND  SOME  FRUGAL  DINNER  DISHES. 

Gooseberry  charlotte  is  a  very  nice 
dessert,  making  a  pleasant  change  from 
puddings  and  pies.  Stew  a  pint  of  ripe 
or  nearly  ripe  gooseberries  for  10  min¬ 
utes  very  slowly,  not  to  break  them.  Cut 
six  or  eight  slices  of  stale  plain  cake; 
line  the  bottom  of  your  pudding  dish 
with  mem;  put  next  a  layer  of  the 
gooseberries  sprinkled  thickly  with 
sugar;  more  cake,  more  berries,  and  so 
on  until  the  dish  is  full.  Cover  closely 
and  steam  in  a  moderate  oven  20  or  25 
minutes.  You  will  find  the  juice  of  the 
berries  sufficient  moisture.  Serve  hot 
with  a  good  pudding  sauce. 

Golden  nuggets  are  made  by  a  new 
recipe,  given  by  tne  Chicago  Record. 
Two  eggs,  one  cupful  of  sugai*,  half  a 
cupful  of  butter,  half  a  cupful  of  sweet 
milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow¬ 
der,  add  enough  flour  to  form  a  soft 
dough.  Take  a  small  piece  of  dough, 
flour  it  and  roll  with  your  hands  ais  large 
as  your  finger;  cut  off  in  four-inch 
lengths  and  put  closely  in  buttered  pans. 
Bake  quickly.  Tee  with  gold  icing.  The 
gold  icing  is  mad'e  by  beating  up  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice. 

Escalloped  asparagus  is  delicious,  and 
will  be  found  a  nice  dish  to  serve  in 
place  of  meat  with  the  family  suppei\ 
Boil  one  bunch  of  asparagus  in  salted 
water  until  tender.  Boil  three  eggs  hard, 
and  chop  them.  Use  a  cupful  of  grated 
cheese.  Arrange  asparagus,  eggs  and 
cheese  in  alternate  layers  in  buttered 
baking  dish,  having  asparagus  the  top 
layer.  Make  a  pint  of  milk  gravy,  sea¬ 
soned  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
half  a  saltspooniful  of  pepper,  and  pour 
gradually  into  the  pan  that  it  may  soak 
through  to  the  bottom,  cover  the  top 
with  bread  crumbs  and  a  light  sprinkle 
of  cheese;  bake  until  a  light  brown. 

A  piece  of  tough  steak  may  be  made 
into  a  very  nice  stew  by  carefully  fol¬ 
lowing  this  recipe,  which  is  one  of  Mrs. 
Rorer’s:  Brown  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar 
in  the  kettle  and  add  a  sliced  onion; 
when  brown  cool  and  add  for  each  pound 
of  beef  cut  in  small  bits  a  tablespoonfui 
of  flour  and  one  of  butter  or  suet.  Add 
a  pint  of  boiling  water,  stir  well  and  add 
the  bits  of  meat.  Put  in  half  of  a  bay 
leaf  or  a  pinch  of  celery  seed.  Cook 
very  slowly  for  an  hour.  Just  before 
serving  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  The 
meat  will  be  tender,  the  flavor  excellent. 
The  browned  sugar,  or  caramel,  as  cooks 
call  it,  does  not  give  a  perceptibly 
sweet  flavor,  but  it  gives  a  different 
taste,  and  makes  the  gravy  a  rich  brown. 

Flank  steak,  as  ordinarily  cooked  by 
those  who  buy  it  for  economy’s  sake,  and 
fry  or  broil  it  hastily,  is  not  very  appe¬ 
tizing,  but  when  nicely  cooked  it  is  not 
only  nice,  but  also  very  nutritious.  It 
is  excellent  rolled  as  follows:  Spread  a 
steak  weighing  about  2 y2  pounds  with  a 
dressing  composed  of  iy2  cupful  bread 
crumbs — dip  the  crusts  previously  in 
boiling  water  that  they  may  easily  crum¬ 
ble — one  medium-sized  onion,  two  table¬ 
spoon  fulis  canned  tomato,  one  beaten 
egg,  one  tablespoonful  butter,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  salt,  one-quarter  teaspoonful 
pepper.  Stir  egg  with  bread,  add  the 
onion  sliced,  tomato,  butter  and  season¬ 
ing.  After  spreading  roll  snugly  and  tie 
with  pieces  of  string.  Lay  three  slices 
Of  salt  pork  on  top,  place  in  dripping 

MOTHERS.— Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 
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pan  with  one-half  cupful  water.  Roast 
slowly  one  hour.  May  be  eaten  hot  with 
gravy,  or  cold. 

Here  is  an  excellent  mode  of  cook¬ 
ing  corned  beef,  which  gives  a  savory 
flavor:  Choose  a  piece  of  brisket  of 
corned  beef  weighing  four  to  five  pounds 
and  about  three  times  as  long  as  wide; 
wash,  season  with  a  small  half-teaspoon- 
ful  of  pepper,  then  roll  it  up  and  tie  very 
tight.  Put  the  beef  in  a  kettle  with  cold 
water  to  cover,  and  let  slowly  come  to  a 
boil,  then  pour  it  off  and  replace  with 
more  cold  water  to  cover;  add  half  a 
cupful  of  vinegar,  a  small  onion,  peeled, 
in  which  is  inserted  six  cloves,  half  a 
red  pepper,  a  blade  of  mace  and  a  stalk 
of  celery.  Beil  gently,  allowing  half  an 
hour  to  each  pound.  Serve  hot.  If  the 
meat  is  preferred  cold,  it  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool  in  the  brot'h  in  which  it 
was  cooked. 


B.*B. 

prices  to  wonder  at 

100  pieces  45-cent  silk  warp 
mousselines  25c. 

— both  light  and  dark — beautiful 
effects. 

35-cent  mercerized  (silk  finish) 
Foulardines  20c. 

— polka  dots, — old  blue,  navy 
blue,  red,  helio,  black  and  white — 
handsome  as  silk. 

10,000  yards  fine  and  pretty 
organdies  10c. 

5,000  yards  of  the  best  and 
prettiest  American  Dimities  ever 
at  the  money  10c. 

Large  lot  of  figured  Black 
mohairs,  43  to  48  inches  wide-5oc. 
—  figures  lustrous  as  silk— dressy 
for  skirts  or  gowns. 

The  proof  is  in  the  goods  and 
prices — get  samples. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA, 

THE 

JOSEPHINE 

CURES 

CHILLS  and  FEVER, 

Malaria  and  that  Tired  Feeling.  NEVER 
FAILS.  Price,  80  cents  of  druggists,  or  $1.50 
for  larger  bottle,  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States,  by  express.  Address 

THE  JOSEPHINE  COMPANY, 

Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COE’S 


ECZEMA  CURE,  W1  at  druggists.  25c, 
size  of  us.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  World's  Standard. 

All  jewelers  sell  Elgin  Watches  In  cases  to  suit 
every  taste.  An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word 
“Elgin”  engraved  on  the  works  -fuily  guaranteed 
Our  new  booklet  about  watches  is  ready  to  send 
everyone  who  desires  it — free 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  III. 


Brass  Band 

Instruments,  Drams,  Uniforms, 
Jk  Supp  le*.  Write  for  catalog,  445 
illustrations,  FKKK;  it  gives  in¬ 
formation  for  musicians  and  new 

bands.  LYON  &  HEALY, 

80  Adams  84.,  CHICAGO. 
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At  Shelburne  Farms,  Vt., 

Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb  has  used  thousands  of  gallons  of 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

on  buildings  and  fences,  lnsteud  of  paint.  Not  merely 
because  they  are  cheaper,  but  because  they  arc  also 
better.  Samples  of  all  colors  and  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  sent  free  on  request. 

SAMUEL  CABOT.  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 

~Lpgo<*vwv»  lanxBaa 


Boys  and  Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Plated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  ana  Charm  for  selling 
IX  doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  rour  full  address  by  return  mall  and 
we  will  forward  the  Blaine,  post-paid,  and 


■■  a  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 
BLUINE  CO.  Box  500  Concord  junction.  Mass. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 


MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK. 

TRADE  IN  EGGS  is  dull  on  account  of 
the  hot  weather.  Buyers  are  critical  and 
have  difficulty  in  getting  a  supply  of  stock 
good  enough  to  suit  them.  Some  lots  are 
going  into  storage  simply  because  there  is 
no  outlet  at  any  reasonable  price. 

MILK  PRICES.— At  the  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange, 
June  26,  it  was  decided  that  no  change 
should  be  made  in  the  price  for  the  coming 
month.  At  present  it  is  2 %  cents  for 
points  within  the  26-cent  freight  zone. 

POULTRY.— Receipts  of  iced  fowls  are 
quite  large  and  demand  only  moderately 
active.  There  is  a  good  call  for  well- 
grown  Spring  chickens.  The  duck  maiket 
is  slightly  improved.  Turkeys  and  squabs 
are  very  dull.  Owing  to  the  hot  wreather 
the  retail  trade  in  live  poultry  is  slow,  and 
at  present  buyers  have  the  best  of  the 
market. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Evaporated  apples  are 
dull  and  weak.  Also  there  is  but  little 
business  in  sun-dried  apples,  chops  and 
wastes.  Sales  of  evaporated  apples  for 
October  and  November  delivery  are  report¬ 
ed  at  5%  to  5%  cents  for  prime.  The 
largest  packers,  however,  are  not  accepting 
this.  Dried  small  fruits  are  firm,  black¬ 
berries  and  cherries  bringing  14  to  15  cents. 

THE  BUTTER  MARKET  has  developed 
a  firmer  tone,  and  extras  are  again  at  20 
cents.  In  spite  of  the  prevailing  high 
prices,  large  quantities  have  been  placed 
in  storage.  As  usual  at  this  time  of  year 
the  retail  trade  is  reporting  a  falling  off  in 
the  consumptive  demand  on  account  of  the 
large  number  of  people  leaving  town  for 
the  Summer.  The  steamer  Minneapolis, 
which  sailed  for  London  June  30,  took  8,000 
packages  of  butter,  which  had  been  bought 
on  a  range  of  from  18%  io  19%  cents. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Arrivals  for  the  first  three 
days  of  this  week  were  7,829  cattle,  161 
cows,  10,736  calves,  33,409  sheep,  and  17,522 
hogs.  The  supply  of  steers  was  light,  sell¬ 
ing  at  $5  to  $5.80  per  100  pounds;  oxen,  $3.20 
to  $5.15;  bulls,  $2.90  to  $4.30,  and  cows,  $2.25 
to  $4.  Milch  cows  with  calves  sold  at  $35 
to  $50.  Trade  in  calves  was  slow.  Veals 
brought  $4.50  to  $6.50,  and  buttermilks, 
$3.12%  to  $3.62%.  Sheep  and  lambs  were 
dull.  Common  to  good  sheep  sold  at  $3  to 
$4.25,  and  lambs,  $4.50  to  $6.25.  Prices  on 
hogs  were  $5.65  to  $5.80. 

GRAIN.— The  drought  situation  in  the 
Northwest  is  not  at  all  improved.  Dis¬ 
patches  from  North  Dakota  point  to  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  wheat  yield.  The 
market,  however,  is  not  much  changed 
from  last  week.  It  has  wabbled  around 
the  90-cent  mark,  and  the  indications  are 
that  this  is  about  as  high  as  it  will  go,  at 
least  until  there  is  definite  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  shortage.  Corn  is  up  about 
one  cent,  partly  on  account  of  the  rise  in 
wheat,  and  partly  because  conditions  in 
some  parts  of  the  corn  section  are  un¬ 
favorable.  _ 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  June  30,  1900. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  marrow,  choice . 2  17%@2  20 

Marrow,  common  to  good . 1  85  @2  15 

Medium,  choice  .  —  @2  10 

Pea,  bids . 2  25  @2  27% 

Pea,  bags  . 2  22%@2  25 

Pea,  common  to  good . 1  80  @2  15 

Red  kidney,  choice . 2  12%@2  25 

Red  kidney,  common  to  good.l  70  @2  05 

White  kidney,  choice . 2  25  @2  30 

White  kidney,  com.  to  good...l  90  @2  20 

Yellow  eye,  choice .  —  @2  20 

Black  T.  S.,  choice . . 1  50  @1  60 

Lima,  California  . 3  52%@3  55 

Imported,  pea  . 1  90  @2  05 

Imp.,  med.,  fair  to  prime . 1  65  @1  80 

Imported  medium,  inferior _ 1  40  @1  60 

Green  peas,  bbls.,  per  bu . 1  12%@1  15 

Peas,  bbls.,  per  bu . 1  07%@1  10 

Peas,  Scotch,  bbl.,  bu . 1  12%@1  15 

Peas,  Scotch  bags,  bu . 1  07%@1  10 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  per  lb  .  —  @  20 

Firsts  .  19  @  19% 

Seconds  .  18  @  18% 

Thirds  .  17  @  17% 

State,  dairy,  half-firkins,  extra.  1S%@  19 

Welsh  tubs,  extras  .  18%@  — 

Firsts  .  17%@  18 

Thirds  to  seconds  .  16  @  17 

West.,  im.  creamery,  extras  -  1 7%@  18 

Firsts  .  16  @  1 6% 

Lower  grades  .  15  @  15% 

Western  factory,  extras  .  16%@  16% 

Fresh,  firsts  . 15%@  16 

Thirds  to  seconds  .  14  @  15% 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  large,  white,  fancy.  9%@  9% 

White,  choice  .  9  @  9% 

Colored,  large,  fancy  .  9%@  9% 

Colored,  large,  choice .  9  @  9% 

Large,  fair  to  good  .  8%@  8% 

Small,  colored,  fancy  .  9%@  9% 

Small,  white,  fancy  .  9%@  9% 

Small,  good  .  8%@  9 

Small,  poor  to  fair  .  8  @  8% 

Light  skims,  small,  choice...  7%@  7% 

Light  skims,  large,  choice —  7%@  7% 

Part  skims,  small,  prime  ....  6  @  6% 

Part  skims,  large,  prime .  6  @  6% 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good  .  4%@  5% 

Part  skims,  common  .  3  @  4 

Full  skims  .  2  @  2% 


EGGS. 


QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

Penna.  &  State,  prime,  per  doz.  14%@  15 
Western,  reg,  packings,  north¬ 


erly  section,  firsts  .  14  @  14% 

Southerly  sec.,  fair  to  good..  13  @  13% 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penna.,  fancy,  per  doz.  13%@  14 

Western,  average  oest  .  12%@  13 

Seconds,  fair  to  good  .  10%@  11% 

West.,  &  Southwest,  com.  to 

fair  .  8  @  10 

W’n.  dirties,  candled,  30-doz 

case  . 2  40  @2  55 

Uncandled,  30-doz  case  . 2  00  @2  25 

Checks,  30-doz  case  . 1  95  @2  10 

Checks,  30-doz  case  . 1  50  @1  80 

FRUITS. 

Cherries,  black,  8- lb  basket..  50  @  55 

Red,  8-lb  basket  .  40  @  50 

White  .  25  @  40 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  culti¬ 
vated,  per  qt  .  4  @  5 

Md.  cultivated,  per  qt  _  5  @  10 

Gooseberries,  extra  large,  pt  8  @  10 

Medium  to  small,  qt  .  4  @  5 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  black, 

quart  .  7  @  8 

Large,  blue,  qt  .  8  @  12 

Md.,  per  qt  .  6  @  8 

Jersey,  per  qt .  8  @  12 

Pennsylvania,  qt  .  8  @  12 

Raspberries,  Md.,  red,  pint.  4  @  6 

Jersey,  red,  pint  .  5  @  7 

Md.  &  Del.,  black  cap,  qt.  2%@  3% 

Muskmelons,  Fla.,  choice  to 

fancy,  per  crate  .  2  00  @  2  25 

Poor  to  fair,  per  crate .  1  25  @  1  75 

Charleston,  bbl  .  150  @  200 

Crate  .  1  00  @  1  50 

Pineapples,  Fla,  red  Spanish, 

24  crate  .  3  00  @  3  20 

Fla.,  red  Spanish,  43-36 —  2  50  @  2  75 

Fla.,  red  Spanisn,  30  cc..<e..  3  00  @  3  12% 

Porto  Rico,  each  .  25  @  35 

Havana,  extra,  per  pine .  12%@  14 

No.  1,  per  pine  .  10  @  lx 

No.  2,  per  pine  .  8  @  9 

No.  3,  per  pine  .  6  @  7 

Small  to  medium,  per  100..  5  00  @  9  00 

Peaches,  Georgia,  carrier _  50  @  1  75 

Fla.,  Jap,  varieties,  carrier  1  00  @  2  00 

N.  &  S.  C.,  carrier  .  75  @  2  00 

Plums,  Wild  goose,  South¬ 
ern,  carrier  .  100  @  125 

Robinson,  carrier  .  75  @  1  00 

Botan,  carrier  .  1  25  @  1  50 

Strawberries,  upriver,  per  qt  4  @  10 

Western  New  York  .  5  @  12 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  per  100..  15  00  @  30  00 

Per  car  . 200  @275  00 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  South¬ 
ern,  bbl  .  3  50  @  4  50 

Currants,  quart  .  5  @  8 

Apples,  Southern,  green,  half- 

bbl  . 50  @  1  00 

Red  carrier  .  100  @  150 

Md.  &  Del.,  green,  bu .  60  @  75 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No  2,  red  elevator —  89%@  — 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth  .  90%@  — 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth  .  92%@  — 

Corn,  No.  2  in  elevator  .  48%@  — 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator.  29%@  — 

No.  3,  mixed  .  29  @  — 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western,  c.  i.  f., 

‘  Buffalo  .  62  @  — 

State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track..  62  @  63 

Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,N.  Y —  48  @  — 

Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  50  @  53 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 

Hay,  No.  1  .  80  @  82% 

No.  2  .  75  @  77% 

No.  3  .  67 %@  72% 

Clover  .  60  @  65 

Clover  mixed  .  70  @  75 

Straw,  rye,  long  .  65  @  75 

Oat  .  40  @  50 

POTATOES. 

Southern  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl..l  00  @1  50 

Chili,  white,  prime,  bbl  . 1  00  @1  25 

Chili,  red,  prime,  bbl  . 1  00  @1  12 

Seconds,  per  bbl  .  60  @  90 

Culls,  per  bbl  .  40  @  50 

Domestic,  old,  per  bbl  .  75  @1  25 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  West,  and 

nearby  .  16  @  20 

Southern,  per  lb  .  15  @  16 

Fowls,  per  lb  .  —  @  9% 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb  .  —  @  5% 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  .  —  @  8 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair  ......  50  @  60 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair  .  75  @1  00 

Pigeons,  per  pair  .  20  @  25 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Iced. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best  — 

Toms,  average  grades  . 

Poor  . 

Phila.  broilers,  4  lb  and  over 

average  to  pair  . 

2  to  3  lb  to  pair . 

W’n  broilers,  3  lb.  and  over  to 

pair  . 

Under  3  lb  av,  to  pair . 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  . 

Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb... 

West’n,  scalded,  per  lb  . 

Southern  and  Southw’n,  pr - 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  and  East,  Spring, 

p<  r  lb  . 

Geese,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb.. 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  wh.,  per 

doz  . 

Mixed,  per  doz  . 1 

Small,  dark,  per  doz . 1 

Frozen. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  No.  1  — 

Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms, 

No.  1  . 

Young  toms,  No.  1  . 

Broilers,  fancy,  dry-picked . 

Fancy,  scalded  . 

Chickens,  fancy,  soft-meated. .. 

Average,  No.  1  . 

Fowls,  dry-picked,  No.  1  . 

Plain  . 

Ducks,  fancy  . 

Average,  No.  1  . 

Geese,  average,  best  . 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  average,  prime  .  8%@  9 

Fair  to  good  .  7%@  8 

Common  to  medium  .  6  @  7 

Small  .  6  @  6% 
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VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  doz  bunches  . 1  00  @4  00 

Beets,  L.  I.,  per  100  bunches — 1  00  @1  50 

Jersey,  per  100  . 1  50  @2  00 

Cabbage,  Norfolk,  per  crate....  25  @  75 
Long  Island,  per  100  . . 1  00  @1  50 


Cucumbers,  Charleston,  basket.  60  @  90 


Savannah  .  50  @  75 

N.  (j.,  bu  basket .  Vo  @1  00 

Onions,  Bermudas,  crate  . 1  oo  @  — 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl  . 1  io  @2  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bag  .  50  @  75 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 2  00  @  — 

Kentucky,  nol  . 2  00  @2  25 

Jersey,  white,  box  .  75  @1  00 

Southern  poiato,  %-bbl.  baskt.l  oo  @1  25 

Squasn,  Souih'n,  wmte,  bbl .  75  @1  2 o 

Yellow,  crooked  neck,  bbl  ....  Vo  @r  oo 

Spinach,  nearby,  bbl  .  25  @  50 

Peas,  Li.  1.,  per  bag . 1  00  @1  76 

State,  bag  . x  oO  @2  uo 

Rhubarb,  luo  bunches  .  75  @1  00 

airing  beans,  Jersey  and  Md., 

wax,  basket  .  75  @1  00 

Green,  bsKt  .  75  @  — 

Norfolk,  r.  g.,  %-bbl  .  50  <q>  60 

Wax,  %-bbl  .  60  @  7o 

Turnips,  Jeisey,  100  bunches _  00  @1  00 

Jersey,  Russia,  bbl  .  75  @1  00 

Cauliilower,  b.  I.,  and  jersey, 

bbl  . 1  00  @1  75 

Tomatoes,  Savannah,  carrier.. 1  25  @2  25 

Florida,  carrier  . 1  00  @1  75 

Mississippi,  case  .  80  @  90 

Jersey,  bu  box  . 2  00  @2  50 

Lettuce,  nearby,  obi  .  25  @  75 

Corn,  southern,  100  .  50  @1  00 

jersey,  100  .  50  i^x  00 


BUSINESS  BIJS. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  manner 
Ihe  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Clark,  of  Connecticut, 
reclaimed  many  acres  of  swamp  land,  which 
is  now  the  most  valuable  land  on  his  farm. 
This  reclaimed  land  now  cuts  from  five  to 
eight  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  This  change 
can  only  be  brougnt  about  by  thorough 
drainage.  For  drain  tile  we  would  refer 
our  readers  to  John  H.  Jackson,  Third 
Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  will  send  you  a 
book  leiling  how  to  drain,  free. 

The  writer  knows  of  a  case  where  a  lit¬ 
tle  lump  on  a  horse’s  foot  caused  by  a  cut, 
has  stopped  the  sale  of  a  road  team  at  a 
fancy  price.  Had  this  cut  been  properly 
attended  to  from  the  start  the  bunch  would 
not  have  appeared.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  such  a  remedy  as  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure  applied  at  once  would  have  healed  the 
wound  without  as  much  as  a  scar.  If  you 
write  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  remedy, 
B.  J.  Kendall  &  Co.,  Enosburgh  Falls,  Vt., 
they  will  send  you  A  Treatise  on  the  Horse 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell 
or  buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  make  their  case  known  in  this 
column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants  will 
also  be  inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be 
four  cents  a  word,  each  insertion;  cash 
should  accompany  the  order.  This  column 
will  make  and  save  money  for  the  farmers 
who  use  it  and  watch  it. 


5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  Sale.  FRANK  DOERRE,  Selgers,  Miss 


YX7E  have  for  sale  and  exchange  the  largest  and 
best  line  of  farms  In  Western  Pennsylvania; 
write  or  call  for  new  list.  A.  C  M’COMB  &  CO.. 
326  Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


OR  SALE— Elegant  COUNTRY  Place. 

Westchester  County;  trolley  to  New  York.  Fifty- 
five  acres;  abundant  fruit.  Colonial  house,  18  rooms. 
Lawns,  flowering  shrubbery.  Barns  and  stables. 
$12,000.  Great  bargain.  Address 

“STRATHMORE,"  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION,  LAND  SEEKERS! 

Why  spend  valuable  time  and  money  looking  up 
the  West,  the  land  of  tornadoes  aud  grasshoppers, 
that  carry  death  and  destruction  in  their  tread,  when 
you  can  buy  better  land  cheaper  and  nearer  home 
and  close  to  flourishing  cities?  I  have  for  sale  im¬ 
proved  lands  or  with  valuable  woods  in  tracts  to  suit 
purchaser;  vou  now  buy  while  it  is  cheap. 

J.  li.  Me  ARTHUR,  Cheboygan,  Mich. 


Splendid  position  for  Experienced 
Salesman,  with  rig.  AMERICAN  SILO  SEED  FEED 
STEEL  TANK  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HUCKLEBERRIES. 

We  have  a  large  trade  in  CHERRIES.  CURRANTS, 
PEACHES  and  OTHER  FRUITS  in  season.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  HUOKLEKERRIK8,  and 
can  advise  making  shipments  of  large  blue  varieties, 
as  they  are  meeting  a  very  good  market. 
ARCHDEACON  S  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

1X9  and  331  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES : 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

■  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

1  Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng. 

I  Spring  Lambs, 

I  Live  Quail. 

free. 

The  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  of  Quincy,  Ill., 
make  a  claim  in  their  new  catalogue  that 
the  farmer  who  uses  the  old-style  high- 
wheel  narrow-tired  farm  wagon  in  work 
about  the  farm  is  as  far  behind  the  times 
as  the  Filipino  who  knows  nothing  better  in 
the  plow  line  than  the  crude  implement  with 
which  they  lightly  stir  the  soil.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  a  high  wagon  a  low  wagon  will 
make  an  actual  saving  to  the  farmer  of 
fully  four  times  its  cost  in  a  short  time,  or 
about  $120.  It  will  pay  any  of  our  readers 
who  want  to  effect  this  saving  to  write  to 
the  above  Company  for  their  new  cata¬ 
logue.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  interest¬ 
ing  matter  and  fully  illustrates  their  handy 
wagon  engaged  in  various  branches  of  farm 
work.  One  man  with  a  Handy  wagon  will 
do  about  as  much  work  as  two  men  with  a 
high  wagon.  Whether  you  intend  buying 
or  not  it  will  pay  you  to  write  to  the 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  88,  Quincy, 
111.,  for  their  catalogues,  and  booklet  en¬ 
titled  Farm  Savings. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


Book  Bargains. 

We  have  quite  a  large  stock  of  good 
books,  that  we  wish  to  close  out.  We 
are  going  to  make  the  price  on  them  so 
that  they  will  go  quick.  My  Handker¬ 
chief  Garden  is  one  of  these.  It  shows 
what  can  be  done  with  a  small  plot  of 
ground.  It  is  nicely  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  illustrated.  Paper  cover. 
The  price  has  been  20  cents.  We  will 
close  out  the  remaining  stock  now  at  10 
cents,  postpaid.  Modification  of  Plants 
by  Climate  is  another  pamphlet  that 


every  practical  grower  will  appreciate. 


CUTTERS  AND  SHREDDERS 

of  all  sizes,  positively  the  Best,  and  Carriers 
to  match.  For  full  Informa¬ 
tion  about  these,  also  best 
Horsepower, 
huller.Dog-power, 
er  and  Binder,  Fanning  mill. 

Saw-machine  (circular  and 
drag).  Land-roller,  Steam-en- 
glne,  Root-cutter.Corn-shellerandRound-silo.  Address 
CEO.  D.  HARDER,  M’f’r,  CoblesklU  N.Y. 
jyPlease  tell  whatyou  wish  to  purchase. 


The  price  is  25  cents.  We  will  close  them 
out  at  10  cents,  postpaid.  Or  we  will 
send  both  of  these  books,  postpaid,  as 
a  reward  for  sending  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

NEW  YORK. 


New  York  Weekly  Tribune. 

FOR  NEARLY  SIXTY  YEARS  THE  LEADING  NATIONAL  FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER  FOR  PROGRESSIVE  FARMERS  AND  VILLAGERS. 

An  old,  stanch,  tried  aud  true  friend  of  the  American  People,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  the  pioneer  in  every  movement  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  and  increase  the  prosperity 
of  country  people  in  every  State  in  the  Union . 

For  over  half  a  century  farmers  have  followed  its  instructions  in  raising  their  crops,  and  in 
converting  them  into  cash  have  been  guided  by  its  market  reports,  which  have  been  National 
authority. 

If  you  are  interested  in  “Science  and  Mechanics”  that  department  will  please  and  instruct. 
“  Short  Stories  ”  will  entertain  old  and  young.  “  Fashion  Articles  ”  will  catch  the  fancy  of  the 
ladies,  and  “  Humorous  Illustrations”  and  items  will  bring  sunshine  to  your  household. 

THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  is  ••  The  People’s  “  Paper  ”  for  the  entire  United  States,  and  contains 
all  important  news  of  the  Nation  and  World. 

Regular  subscription  price  $1.00  per  year,  but  we  furnish  it  and  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  both  one  year,  for  $1.25. 


New  York  Tri=WeekIy  Tribune. 

PUBLISHED  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  AND  FRIDAY 

A  complete,  up-to-date,  daily  newspaper  three  times  a  week  for  busy  people  who  receive  their 
mail  oftener  than  once  a  week. 

Contains  all  striking  news  features  of  THE  DAILY  TRIBUNE  up  to  hour  of  going  to  press  ; 
and  is  profusely  illustrated. 

Regular  subscription  price  $1.50  per  year,  but  we  furnish  it  and  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  both  one  year,  for  $1.75. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York 
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MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

THE  VEGETABLE  TRADE  is  rather  de¬ 
moralized.  The  hot  weather  has  caused 
growers  to  rush  large  quantities,  some  out 
of  condition  and  much  recklessly  packed. 
Southern  cucumbers  and  cabbages  are 
mostly  inferior,  and  have  to  be  sold  at  a 
sacrifice.  Some  will  scarcely  pay  trans¬ 
portation  charges.  A  few  Jersey  tomatoes 
and  peppers  are  coming  in.  Arrivals  of 
green  peas  are  light,  and  this  is  fortunate, 
as  the  demand  seems  to  be  less  than  usual. 
One  authority  thinks  this  is  on  account  of 
the  widespread  reports  of  the  work  of  the 
Green  Pea-louse.  He  says  that  consumers, 
as  a  rule,  are  afraid  of  produce  which  they 
have  read  is  infested  with  some  vermin  of 
this  sort.  There  may  possibly  be  some¬ 
thing  in  this  theory,  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  lack  of  demand  is  merely  one  of 
those  freaks  of  the  fruit  and  produce  trade 
which  are  hard  to  account  for. 

A  CHEAP  DINNER.— The  low-priced 
restaurant  keepers  try  to  outdo  each  other 
in  the  matter  of  cut  rates.  The  latest  I 
have  seen  is  a  man  who  offers  a  square 
meal  for  five  cents.  He  calls  nis  place  the 
“People’s  Restaurant,”  and  you  can  have 
either  of  the  following  “spreads”  with 
bread  and  coffee  for  five  cents:  Pork  and 
beans;  oatmeal  and  milk;  meat  stew,  or  a 
whole  pie.  Of  course,  there  are  cheaper 
places  than  this  run  by  charity,  for  in¬ 
stance,  St.  Andrew’s  coffee  stands  and  va¬ 
rious  soup  houses  in  the  poorer  parts  ot 
the  city,  where  a  tramp  can  get  enough 
to  keep  from  starving  for  one  cent;  but 
this  five-cent  man  proposes  to  make  money, 
and  he  can  do  it  and  still  furnish  whole¬ 
some  food,  as  the  portions  are  small,  and 
he  does  away  with  waiters,  tables  and 
napkins,  the  eaters  standing  up  around 
a  counter  behind  which  one  man  can  keep 
a  dozen  busy. 

A  WEEK’S  SHIPMENTS.— The  total 
value  of  all  exports,  exclusive  of  specie, 
from  New  York,  for  the  week  ending  June 
26,  was  $11,259,860.  These  goods  were  sent 
to  184  ports  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list 
with  242  different  products,  valued  at  $1,178,- 
744.  The  largest  single  item  was  2,240,000 
pounds  of  oil  cake.  There  were  1,- 
474,495  pounds  of  cheese,  and  124,129  pounds 
of  butter  for  London,  Liverpool  and  Glas¬ 
gow;  and  2,764,001  pounds  of  bacon  for  vari¬ 
ous  ports  of  England  and  Scotland.  Lard 
was  quite  an  item,  1,107,562  pounds  being 
shipped.  Cuba  took  379,629  pounds  of  this; 
there  were  311,732  for  Porto  Rico,  and  Liver¬ 
pool  was  third,  with  245,926  pounds.  The 
remainder  went  chiefly  to  South  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America  and  Mexico.  The  week’s  ex¬ 
ports  to  Newfoundland  comprised  $56,723 
worth  of  provisions,  machinery,  drugs, 
wearing  apparel  and  household  goods. 

FRUITS.— Cherries  from  nearby  points 
are  plenty,  and  prices  are  lower.  There 
are  some  southern  green  apples  and  pears, 
but  the  quality  is  inferior,  and  they  do  not 
sell  readily.  Each  one  looks  as  though  it 
might  contain  a  full-grown  stomachache. 
Many  of  the  strawberries  offered  are  in 
miserable  condition.  Some  have  been  left  on 
the  plants  too  long,  and  the  shaking  up  and 
hot  weather  have  just  about  turned  them 
into  jelly.  A  good  many  currants  are  on 
the  market  now.  They  have  the  advantage 
of  keeping  well  but  for  some  reason  or 
other  do  not  have  the  sale  that  they  de¬ 
serve.  Probably  most  people  think  they 
are  too  sour;  but  sugar  is  cheap,  and  prop¬ 
erly  prepared,  raw  currants  are  almost 
equal  to  strawberries,  particularly  in  hot 
weather,  when  there  is  a  craving  for  acid. 
Currant  juice  water,  as  an  occasional  sub¬ 
stitute  for  lemonade,  is  worth  a  trial. 
There  is  not  much  new  in  the  peach  situ¬ 
ation,  receipts  being  still  light  and  prices 
high.  Some  extra  fine  plums  are  seen, 
chiefly  southern  Wild  Goose,  Robinson  and 
Botan.  There  are  plenty  of  watermelons 
now,  and  prices  have  declined. 

THE  CRAZE  FOR  EASiT  THINGS.— 
“Shorthand  at  a  Glance.  A  Child  Can 
Learn  It.  No  Teacher  Needed.  Price  25 
cents.”  This  sign  appears  in  the  window 
of  a  New  York  book  store.  Those  who 
have  given  the  matter  careful  attention 
state  that  there  are  less  than  25  really 
first-class  shorthand  writers  in  the  world— 
that  is,  people  who  can  take  and  transcribe 
correctly  matter  of  all  sorts  as  rapidly  as 
a  speaker  gives  it.  The  bulk  of  those  who 
call  themselves  stenographers  have  only  a 
fragmentary  knowledge,  a  vocabulary  large 
or  small  in  some  one  line  of  business. 
Many  who  would  like  to  become  expert  at 
something,  are  not  willing  to  give  the 
time  and  labor  necessary.  There  is  no 
way  to  have  a  good  garden  but  to  work 
for  it,  fight  the  bugs,  and  keep  the  earth 
so  stirred  up  that  the  weeds  will  conclude 
that  you  mean  business.  If  one  wishes  to 
learn  higher  mathematics  he  must  wrestle 
with  the  figures  and  signs  and  dig  out  the 
facts.  While  it  is  all  right  to  look  for  the 
easiest  methods,  there  are  some  things 
that  do  not  come  by  inspiration  and  have 


no  easy  way.  They  are  always  done 
“without,  much  ease.” 

ODD  NAMES  OF  TRADESMEN.— In 
this  city  Chas.  Oxx  is  a  grocer;  Ed.  Un¬ 
sold  keeps  a  saloon;  Mr.  Milkman  is  a  mil¬ 
liner;  and  Chas.  Coffy  appropriately  sells 
coffee.  Then  there  are  Billy’s,  Joe’s,  Ike’s, 
and  Beefsteak  John's  restaurants.  A 
down-town  saloon  is  called  the  Oasis.  Be¬ 
ing  the  only  rumshop  within  a  radius  ot 
150  feet,  something  strange  in  a  section  of 
the  city  where  one  is  found  on  each  corner 
and  three  or  four  along  the  block,  it  is 
really  in  a  dry  place,  and  its  patrons  doubt¬ 
less  think  that  they  find  temporary  re¬ 
freshment  there. 

NOTES  ON  SUNDRY  PRODUCTS.— The 
rice  market  is  quiet.  No  revival  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  expected  until  about  September  1. 
Louisiana  sales  of  cleaned  rice  this  year 
are  reported  68,000  barrels  in  excess  of  last 
season.  About  700  tons  of  tapioca  will 
reach  this  port  from  Singapore  in  a  few 
weeks.  ...  It  is  said  that  the  sponge 
catch  off  the  Florida  coast  this  season  is 
unusually  large,  and  will  bring  about  $250,- 
000.  .  .  .  The  State  of  Minnesota  has  re¬ 
cently  enacted  laws  in  reference  to  adul¬ 
terated  paints.  For  some  time  large  users 
have  complained  that  the  paints  peeled  off 
frame  houses  in  hot  weather.  The  State 
investigated  the  matter  and  found  that  the 
paints  were  made  largely  from  barytes  in¬ 
stead  of  carbonate  of  lead.  The  new  law 
imposes  a  fine  of  $25  to  $100  for  offering  or 
selling  any  white  lead  paint  or  compound 
marked  “pure,”  which  contains  any  ingred¬ 
ient  other  than  carbonate  of  lead  and  pure 
linseed  oil.  Other  preparations  may  be 
sold  if  properly  labeled.  As  white  lead  is 
worth  about  five  times  as  much  as  barytes, 
the  makers  and  dealers  in  this  adulterated 
stuff  have  had  about  as  big  a  bonanza  as 
the  bogus  butter  people.  .  .  .  The  de¬ 
mand  for  rough  hemlock  lumber  is  dull,  but 
dealers  are  holding  the  price  up  to  $17  per 
1,000  for  joist,  and  dressed  stuff  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Spruce  runs  about  the  same. 
Northern  pine  of  good  quality  is  always 
high,  good  one  to  two  inch  uppers  bringing 
$61,  and  2 %  to  four  inch,  $70  to  $75  per  1,000. 
Yellow  pine  flooring  is  quite  firm  at  $22. 
Extra  pine  shingles  bring  $4.50;  six  inch 
clear  butts,  $3.50.  The  best  quality  of 
shaved  cypress,  6x20  inches,  sells  for  $11. 
The  call  for  lime  is  more  active,  and  the 
price  for  cargo  rates  ranges  from  60  to  90 
cents  per  barrel.  w.  w.  H. 


FRUIT  IN  THE  HUDSON  RIVER  VALLEY 
Comparison  of  Small  Fruits. 

PART  II. 

Currants  are  exceedingly  promising  in 
ibis  section.  Mr.  Cornell  is  the  largest 
currant  grower  in  the  Hudson  River  Val¬ 
ley  section.  He  grows  mostly  the  old 
standards.  He  has  quite  as  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  use  of  the  cultivator  as  Mr. 
Dwyer.  His  currant  fields,  of  which  he 
has  about  10  acres,  are  almost  like  an  ash 
heap.  He  has  an  excellent  promise  of  a 
large  currant  crop  this  year.  He  showed 
us  some  Wilders,  which  he  thinks  shells 
worse  than  other  varieties,  and  is  more 
troubled  by  the  aphis.  Mr.  Dwyer’s  cur¬ 
rants  showed  some  effect  of  the  frost  on 
the  outside,  but  the  bushes  are  literally 
loaded  with  fruit,  where  they  were  protect¬ 
ed,  and  he  is  going  to  have  an  immense 
crop  of  Fay’s  Prolific,  and  also  of  the 
Cherry.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  not  had 
a  sign  of  the  Currant  worm  this  year. 
Early  in  the  season,  just  as  the  buds  began 
to  swell,  he  gave  every  bush  on  the  place  a 
thorough  spraying  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 
and  Paris-green.  The  protection  may  or 
may  not  be  due  to  this  spraying;  he  is, 
however,  going  to  give  spraying  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  and  his  bushes  will  be  gone 
over  every  year  for  the  future,  at  the  same 
time.  Filler  is  a  new  currant  which  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  near 
Marlboro.  It  is  an  upright  grower,  and  a 
good  currant. 

The  sight  of  Japan  plums  is  something 
wonderful  on  Mr.  Dwyer’s  ground.  It  is 
often  asked  how  soon  can  we  expect  fruit 
from  these  plums.  Three-year-old  trees 
standing  in  the  nursery  rows  were  literally 
loaded  down  with  Abundance  and  Bur¬ 
banks.  On  one  stem  of  not  to  exceed  two 
feet  in  length,  I  counted  nearly  100  plums. 
Of  course  there  are  altogether  too  many 
set,  and  they  will  have  to  be  thinned.  Mr. 
Dwyer  is  a  severe  thinner. 

“They  will  all  have  to  be  thinned  out,” 
he  said.  “I  want  only  the  best  fruit  that 
can  be  grown.”  The  Willard  was  not 
showing  very  much  promise  of  fruit.  This 
is  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  severely  cut  back.  Abundance  was 
not  bearing  on  Mr.  Cornell’s  ground,  but 
the  Burbank  was  heavily  loaded.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  the  pronounced  anu  dis¬ 
tinct  characteristic  of  bearing  of  these  two 
trees.  The  fruit  on  the  Abundance  is  well 
distributed  through  the  tops,  and  little  or 
none  on  the  lower  part  of  the  trees,  while 
Burbank  fruits  all  over  the  tree,  and  even 
on  the  trunk,  and  in  same  places  down  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground. 


Cherries  at  both  Mr.  Dwyer’s  and  Mr. 
Cornell's  were  showing  some  effect  of  the 
drought  in  being  a  little  under  size.  At 
the  same  time  they  were  well  covered  with 
fruit,  and  will  bear  a  good  crop  of  fair¬ 
sized  cherries.  The  May  Duke  was  already 
beginning  to  ripen.  This  is  an  ornamental 
tree  in  itself,  as  well  as  one  that  bears  an 
excellent  quality  of  fruit.  The  Early 
Richmonds  were  also  colored  up  nicely,  and 
I  would  recommend  that  every  person  with 
a  rood  of  ground,  should  have  some  trees 
of  these  two  cherries.  The  Morello  and 
Montmorency,  which  of  course,  are  later 
varieties,  are  well  covered  with  fruit,  and 
if  the  season  remains  at  all  favorable,  they 
will  yield  heavily.  One  tree  of  English 
Morello  at  Mr.  Dwyer’s  bore  37  quarts  of 
cherries  last  year,  and  will  probably  yield 
80  to  100  pounds  of  cherries  this  year.  The 
stem  of  this  tree  is  not  over  four  feet 
high,  and  probably  the  Highest  point  would 
not  exceed  10  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is 
out  four  years,  and  was  a  two-year  tree 
when  set,  so  that  its  age  would  be  exactly 
six  years.  The  Black  Tartarian  at  Mr. 
Cornell's  has  a  good  setting  of  fruit  now 
ripe,  but  like  the  others,  just  a  little  under 
size. 

Pears  are  a  most  promising  crop  in  this 
section.  Mr.  Cornell  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  growers,  especially 
of  the  Bartlett  and  Seckel.  Seckels  are 
heavily  set,  and  so  much  so,  that  perhaps 
two  out  of  every  three  will  need  to  be 
picked  off,  as  Mr.  Cornell,  like  Mr.  lawyer, 
insists  upon  growing  only  the  best  fruit 
that  his  tree  and  grounds  will  produce. 
Anjou  is  also  well  set.  Mr.  Cornell  is  not 
a  friend  of  the  Kieffer.  He  thinks  it  has 
been  overdone,  and  expects  that  this  year 
will  demonstrate  his  prophecy  to  this  ef¬ 
fect.  Even  the  canners,  he  says,  are  not 
able  to  command  the  price  for  this  fruit. 
Mr.  Dwyer  is  having  an  exceptionally  fine 
stand  of  pears.  Among  peaches  his  El- 
bertas  are  especially  promising.  Stevens 
Rareripe  is  also  well  loaded  and  regarded 
as  the  best  white  peach  in  that  section. 

The  trees  both  at  Mr.  Dwyer’s  and  Mr. 
Cornell’s  need  thinning,  which  the*  are 
sure  to  get  by  both  these  growers.  The 
blackberries,  raspberries,  and  blackcaps 
are  doing  well  at  Mr.  Dwyer’s  ground.  The 
Eldorado  he  puts  down  as  the  best  of  all 
blackberries,  and  It  never  winterkills  with 
him.  The  Erie  is,  of  course,  a  later  berry, 
but  promises  well.  The  Wilson,  and  Wil¬ 
son  Junior,  are  also  doing  well.  The  Wil¬ 
son  is  rather  a  tender  cane,  not  safe  for 
northern  culture.  The  Wilson  Junior  is  a 
hardy  variety,  and  a  good  flavor.  Tt  is 
propagated  from  tips.  The  Cumberland 
raspberry  looked  well,  and  was  heavily  load¬ 
ed.  The  Ohio  blacKcap  has  a  fine  promise 
of  fruit.  The  Kansas  Mr.  Dwyer  puts 
down  as  the  finest  fruit  in  existence,  to  his 
taste,  of  course.  The  Cumberland,  he  says, 
is  the  coming  berry.  It  is  the  largest  of 
the  blackcaps.  Plants  about  this  time  have 
a  nice  promise  now  of  fruit  for  this  season. 
The  Gregg  is  looking  well.  T  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  at  Mr.  Dwyer’s  to  see  the  much- 
discussed  Japanese  wlneberry.  Tt  is  a  suc¬ 
cess  at  his  grounds,  and.  has  quite  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  fruit  at  the  present  time.  Tt  >s 
hardy,  not  being  at  all  injured  by  the  Win¬ 
ter,  besides  the  fruit  is  of  some  value,  but 
it  is  largely  an  ornamental  plant.  The 
green  leaves,  which  show  a  white  alum¬ 
inum  undersurface  when  disturbed  by  light 
winds,  with  plush  blossoms  inclosing  the 
fruit,  give  it  considerable  value  as  an  or¬ 
namental  plant.  While  the  fruit  is  not  un¬ 
palatable,  it  has  no  commercial  value.  It 
is  simply  a  novelty  suitable  for  private 
grounds. 

Mr.  Dwyer  has  a  large  setting  of  young 
trees  of  the  apples,  pears,  plums  and 
peaches,  which  are  doing  remarkably  well 
under  his  fertility  and  culture.  He  also 
has  a  much  larger  stock  of  ornamentals 
than  ever  before,  including  many  very  rare 
and  valuable  trees  and  shrubs.  Among  the 
latter  is  a  Japanese  flowering  quince,  which 
bears  a  dazzling  pink  flower  early  in  the 
Spring.  It  grows  seven  or  eight  feet  high, 
and  is  said  to  make  a  valuable  hedge.  It 
is  also  bearing  quite  a  large  green  fruit  at 
the  present  time,  but  I  was  not  able  to 
learn  that  they  have  any  value  for  edible 
purposes.  _  j.  J.  t>. 

Notes  from  Canada. 

There  will  be  a  considerable  acreage  of 
tobacco  here  this  year,  the  establishment 
of  two  local  factories  (Kingsville  and 
Leamington)  having  given  a  considerable 
stimulus  to  the  growers.  Broom  corn  has 
also  received  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and 
there  are  many  small  plots  sown  up  to 
about  four  or  five  acres.  Rape  has  been 
wonderfully  popular  this  Spring,  and  it  is 
to  be  seen  all  through  the  southern  town¬ 
ships.  Underdraining  (another  evidence  of 
progression)  is  being  practised  very  con¬ 
siderably  in  Malden  and  Colchester  South 
townships.  There  are  few  farms  where 
there  was  not  a  pile  of  tiles  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  or  field  in  the  Spring;  many  of  these 
tiles  are  underground  doing  their  duty.  It 
is  getting  common  about  here  to  call  in  an 
expert  drainer  and  give  him  the  contract  to 


supply  tiles  and  lay  them,  the  farmer  pro¬ 
viding  more  or  less  labor  as  may  be  agreed 
upon.  One  thing  is  very  certain:  the  far¬ 
mers  are  fully  seized  of  the  fact  (as  the 
lawyers  would  say)  that  underdraining 
pays  and  pays  well.  We  had  a  splendid 
rain  on  the  night  of  June  22,  which  has 
helped  all  the  growing  crops  wonderfully. 
Cherries  will  be  a  short  crop  this  year. 
Strawberries  are  nearly  over  and  have 
y.'elded  fairly  well.  Peaches,  pears,  plums 
and  apples  promise  a  splendid  crop. 

Harrow,  Canada.  h.  t.  t. 

C.  S.  R.,  page  416,  can  sow  the  rye  when 
he  sows  the  buckwheat,  and  plow  it  under 
next  Spring.  I  have  done  that  way  here, 
and  it  was  all  right.  H.  A.  B. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pretty  Hands, 

Hands  delicately  moulded  and  daintily 
white  are  among  the  chief  of  woman’s 
charms.  When  such  hands  are  marred 
by  eruptions,  their  very  beauty  draws 
attention  to  the  repulsive  disease.  Hu¬ 
mors  which  break  out  on  the  body  be¬ 
gin  in  the  blood. 
Soaps  and  salves 
may  cover  up  a  hu¬ 
mor  but  they  can’t 
cure  it.  There  is  a 
cure  for  salt-rheum 
and  other  eruptive 
diseases,  caused.  by 
a  corrupt  condition 
of  the  blood.  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery 
cures  these  diseases 
perfectly  and  per¬ 
manently.  It  carries 
off  the  poisons  which 
cause  disease.  It 
makes  the  blood 
pure  and  rich.  It 
increases  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  the  blood  sup¬ 
ply  by  increasing  the 
action  of  the  blood 
making  glands.  It 
makes  the  skin  white 
and  clear  by  making 
the  blood  pure. 
w  Golden  Medical 
Discovery”  contains  no  alcohol,  whisky 
or  other  intoxicant. 

«  I  write  to  tell  you  the  benefit  I  have  received 
from  your  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery,’  after 
having  suffered  for  three  years  with  salt-rheum,” 
writes  Miss  Bertha  Peters,  of  Lulu,  Monroe  Co., 
Mich.  "The  humor  was  on  my  hands,  and  I 
had  been  treated  by  our  home  physician  who 
did  not  help  me.  After  I  began  the  use  of  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  I  took  seven 
bottles,  and  can  now  say  with  pleasure  that  I 
am  cured.  Nobody  knows  the  intense  pain  I 
have  suffered.  I  could  not  sleep  at  night,  the 
stinging,  burning,  and  itching  sensation  would 
be  so  bad,  sometimes  I  could  hardly  bear  it.  I 
thank  you  for  your  kind  advice.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  assist  the 
action  of  the  w Discovery”  when  there 
is  constipation. 


Horse  Owners,  Stock  Raisers ! 


You  cannot  too  soon  realize  the  marvelous 
penetrating  healing  power  of 


Veterinary  Pixine 


It  heals  by  disinfecting  the  parts,  subduing 
inflammation  and  stimulating  healthy  granula¬ 
tions,  not  by  drying  up  and  scabbing.  We  pro¬ 
claim  with  all  the  power  that  confidence  born  of 
years  of  actual  experience,  severest  tests,  un¬ 
failing  results  can  give,  that  it  is  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  for  the  most  chronic  sores,  scratches  or 
skin  disease  to  resist  the  antiseptic,  penetrating, 
healing  qualities  of  this  pure  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  preparation.  Money  refunded  if  it  fails. 

At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers,  or  mailed  postpaid. 


PRICE  i  l'oz' 

(  8-oz.  box, 


25c. 

50c. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


HALL  STEEL  TANKS 


are  the  best  for  supplying  water  for  live  stock.  Being 
made  of  galvanized  steel,  they  cannot  rust,  rot,  burst 
from  freezing,  fall  to  pieces  from  drying  out,  etc.  We 
make  tanks  for  all  purposes.  Also  troughs  for  feed¬ 
ing  calves  and  pigs,  cooling  milk,  hauling  liquid 
manure,  etc.  Prices  and  estimates  cheerfully  sub¬ 
mitted.  Write  to-day.  THE  HALL  STEEL  TANK 
CO.,  64  N.  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago.  Ill. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


THE  WESTERN  HORSE. 

How  He  Is  Marketed. 

Moon  blindness  is  very  rare  indeed 
among  our  horses  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Nebraska,  and  it  must  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  some  damaging  influence  dur¬ 
ing  marketing  and  transferring  to  your 
section,  and  improper  care  after  reach¬ 
ing  destination.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  marketing  methods  are  damaging 
to  horses  in  many  instances.  In  prepar¬ 
ing  horses  for  the  market  they  are  corn- 
fattened  in  our  State,  having  but  little 
exercise  during  fattening  periods.  When 
sold,  they  are  tested  for  unsoundnees, 
wind,  etc.,  loaded  in  cars,  and  subjected 
to  more  or  less  draft  through  the  cars, 
and  excitement  and  fright.  Dust  and 
cinders  get  into  their  eyes,  and  when 
they  arrive  at  market  they  usually  have 
shipper's  cough  and  sore  eyes.  They  are 
trimmed  up  and  sold  under  whip  and  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  ring,  and  they  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  pulling  test,  all  of  which  is 
more  or  less  injurious  to  an  unexercised, 
over  corn-fattened  horse.  Then  they 
are  reshipped,  perhaps  to  another  mar¬ 
ket;  perhaps  to  destination,  and  change 
feed,  water  and  climate,  and  if  in  the 
Spring  they  are  usually  immediately  put 
to  work  in  the  hot  sun,  with  eyes  still 
inflamed  and  sore  from  shipping,  lungs 
more  or  less  bad  with  cold;  perhaps 
have  been  heavily  doped  with  “oil  of 
tar”  or  something  to  keep  the  lungs  and 
throat  clear  while  marketing. 

The  horse  crop  is  mostly  all  handled 
by  local  dealers  who  go  through  the 
country  and  buy  for  delivery  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  day;  horses  are  brought  into  town 
from  distances  ranging  from  one  to  12 
miles,  arriving  before  10  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  They  are  tested  for  soundness, 
fed  at  noon,  and  loaded  and  shipped  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon.  Distance  from  Chi¬ 
cago  governs  the  time  of  loading,  as  all 
railroads  in  western  States  have  their 
stock  trains  scheduled  for  loading  from 
and  including  Missouri  River  points  so 
as  to  reach  the  Chicago  yards  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  between  the  hours  of  three 
and  6  A.  M.  West  of  Missouri  River 
points  the  same  plan  is  arranged  for  Mis¬ 
souri  River  markets.  When  horses  are 
unloaded,  fed  and  watered,  and  legs 
clipped  in  the  forenoon,  they  usually  go 
in  the  ring  and  sell  after  dinner,  and 
then  reloaded  and  shipped  east  the  same 
night;  perhaps  sold  again  on  Buffalo  or 
one  of  the  other  eastern  markets  the 
next  day,  or  possibly  three  or  four  days 
from  the  time  of  starting.  They  run 
through  the  market's  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  save  the  expense  of  feed  bills, 
etc.  I  have  shipped  horses  700  miles  in 
one  run  without  feed  or  water,  but  it  is 
not  usually  done.  When  the  western 
honse  reaches  the  hands  of  the  eastern 
purchaser  he  needs  rest,  with  very  little 
exercise  and  light  diet,  say  three  quarts 
of  oats  and  a  quart  of  bran,  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  in  each  feed.  Continue 
the  salt  through  the  life  of  the  horse  if 
it  is  50  years,  and  never  give  him  “dope” 
or  drugs  of  any  character.  When  a 
horse  gets  out  of  health  and  does  not  do 
well,  turn  him  out  on  grass  and  let  him 
rest  for  two  or  three  months  with  plenty 


You  ask  in  regard  to  imported  stal¬ 
lions  being  unsound  in  this  direction. 
Our  farmers  in  the  above-named  States 
are  purchasing  the  very  best  stallions 
that  can  be  obtained,  and  are  paying 
from  $1,800  to  $3,500  each,  and  an  un¬ 
sound  stallion  or  a  commonly-bred  one 
gets  no  recognition.  No  such  unsound¬ 
ness  exists  in  our  stallions  or  in  our 
native-bred  mares,  but  it  results  there, 
from  improper  handling  of  the  horse 
after  he  leaves  the  hands  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  I  believe  it  would  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  consumer  if  he  would 
come  here  to  the  great  horse-breeding 
ground  of  the  United  States  to  purchase 
his  stocic  from  the  producer.  He  would 
save  middleman  profits,  and  what  he 
would  learn  on  each  trip  would  be  worth 
a  season’s  work  to  him,  as  it  would  dis¬ 
pel  the  idea  of  hereditary  unsoundness. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  w.  l.  declow. 


WIRE  FENCE  FOR  SILO  HOOPS. 

We  hear  of  silos  hooped  or  bound  with 
wire  fencing.  Are  such  hoops  permanent? 
Will  they  hold  the  staves? 

In  this  vicinity,  there  are  at  least  25 
wire-hooped  silos,  and  all  give  the  best 
of  satisfaction.  This  morning  I  tele¬ 
phoned  to  several  who  have  them,  also  a 
large  silo  builder,  and  all  the  reports  were 
very  favorable  but  one,  and  this  from  a 
man  who  built  his  silo  out  of  slightly- 
seasoned  lumber,  and  it  is  shrinking  so 
that  he  is  obliged  to  take  up  the  slack  of 
the  wires,  but  now  that  he  has  got  the 
staves  up  snug,  he  has  painted  the  silo, 
and  expects  no  further  trouble  from 
staves  shrinking.  The  builder  referred 
to  is  going  to  build  several  more  of  these 
fence-wire-hooped  silos  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  where  he  built  five  last  year. 
Where  the  staves  were  made  of  wel'l-sea- 
soned  lumber,  the  twist  of  the  wires  is 
holding  the  staves  right  up  to  the  close 
joint  this  hot  weather,  and  there  will  be 
no  need  of  tightening  the  clamps.  Four 
widths  of  fencing  proved  ample  strength 
for  24-foot  deep  silos,  and  there  was  no 
evidence  but  that  they  were  strong 
enough  to  resist  any  possible  strain. 
This  season  both  the  Page  and  Frost 
people  are  to  put  out  a  special  silo  fence, 
all  made  of  top  wires,  and  so  much 
stronger  than  the  common  fencing.  At 
present  prices  the  cost  of  168  feet  of  50- 
inch  fencing  would  be  about  $6.  Eight 
22-inch  long,  one-inch  bolts  would  be 
about  $2.50  more.  Last  Fall,  rod  hoops, 
lugs,  etc.,  for  a  like  silo  cost  not  far  from 
$20,  I  think. 

While  there  is  some  contention  over 
the  matter,  it  begins  to  look  as  though  it 
was  best  to  bevel  the  staves,  rather  than 
use  a  square  stave,  and  make  it  tight  by 
pinching  the  inside  edge.  That  it  is  best 
to  match  with  tongue  and  groove  is  not 
proven.  The  real  thing  to  be  guarded 
against  in  silo  building,  is  air  from  the 
outside,  either  through  the  stave 
“joints,”  or  the  stave  itsedf.  The  staves 
themselves  need  to  have  something  put 
upon  them  that  will  fill  the  pores  of 
the  wood;  and  if  the  beveled  stave  is 
the  coming  one,  then  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  when  the  silo  is  complete  and  hoops 


pulled  up  to  the  last  “hitch,”  to  paint 
outside  with  some  of  the  pitch  paints  to 
fill  the  wood,  and  then  put  on  over  it  a 
coat  of  some  kind  of  “civilized”  paint. 
In  making  the  clamps  to  bring  the  ends 
of  the  fence  wire  up  snug,  it  needs 
pretty  solid,  hard  wood  for  it,  and  4x5 
pieces,  instead  of  4x4,  will  be  found  the 
best,  using  22Jinch-long  bolts  to  bring 
them  up.  These  bolts  should  have  strong 
heads  and  three-inch  -washers,  so  that 
the  wood  cannot  be  cut  into,  and  there 
should  be  double  burrs  on  them,  or  else 
there  is  danger  of  the  threads  slipping 
under  the  pressure. 

In  foundations  there  are  many  ideas; 
probably  the  best  and  simplest  for  the 
round  silo  is  to  make  a  grout  bottom 
of  gravel  and  fine  stone,  at  least  three 
feet  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  silo. 
Make  this  five  or  six  inches  thick  and 
much  sunken  in  the  center.  Then  mark 
a  circle  on  it  exactly  the  size  of  the 
outside  circle  of  the  stave  silo.  Put  a 
temporary  hoop  six  inches  high  on  this 
circle,  and  then  outside  of  it  add  six  or 
eight  inches  of  grout  to  the  thickness  of 
the  platform,  sloping  it  down  somewhat 
to  the  outside.  Put  the  silo  inside  this 
circle,  and  when  done/’  "set”  it  fast 
with  thin  cement,  and  then  cement — 
trowel  wide — on  the  inside  of  the  staves 
on  the  floor  enough  to  avoid  a  sharp  an¬ 
gle  between  floor  and  stave.  It  is  then 
both  water  and  rat-tight. 

JOHN  GOULD. 


A  Co-operative  Creamery.— As  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  tne  progress  being  made  at  the 
cooperative  creamery  at  Mongaup  Valley, 
N.  Y.,  Mr.  Frank  Bezer,  the  manager,  re¬ 
ports  that  in  May  last  year  he  received 
95,538  pounds  of  milk,  and  made  4,080 
pounds  of  butter.  For  the  same  month 
this  year,  he  received  166,382  pounds  of  milk 
and  made  6,979  pounds  of  butter.  Some 
new  milk  is  being  consumed  this  year  in 
the  manufacture  of  an  Italian  grade  of 
skim-milk  cneese.  This  is  a  big  increase 
for  milk.  It  indicates  the  tendency  of  the 
dairy  interests— the  cooperative  creamery. 
Let  us  have  more  and  more  of  them.  They 
will  knock  the  insolence  out  of  the  Milk 
Exchange. 

Breeding  Facts.— I  owned  a  dark 
brown  mare  for  many  years,  stock  un¬ 
known.  I  bred  her  to  Commodore,  a 
solid  jet-black  Norman.  She  brought  a 
coal-black  foal.  I  bred  her  again  to  the 
same  horse  and  got  a  sorrel  mare  with 
white  face.  I  bred  her  again  to  a  jet- 
black  young  Commodore,  son  of  old 
Commodore  (who  had  died  meanwhile), 
dam  a  grey  (dappled)  Percheron,  and  I  got 
a  jet  black  with  small  star  in  forehead. 
She  afterwards  had  two  dark  mules.  The 
sorrel  mare  is  a  beauty  when  fat  and  wen- 
groomed.  When  very  thin  the  white  face 
seems  abnormal  and  solemn,  and  she  looks 
ugly.  The  above  is  brought  out  by  read¬ 
ing  article  on  page  414  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Topeka,  Kan.  w.  h.  b. 


A  Lame  Horse 

is  a  luxury  you  cannot  afford.  Don’t  have  a 
lame  horse;  cure  him  with 


It’s  the  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins,  Ring¬ 
bones,  Splints.  Curbs  and  all  forms  of  Lumencss. 

It  is  certain  inits  effects  and  cures  withouta  blemish, 
as  It  docs  not  blister.  The  endorsement  of  it*  users 
guarantees  its  merit*.  Frlee,  $1;  six  for  Co.  As  a  lini¬ 
ment  for  family  use  It  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for 
KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  Cl  RE.  also  ‘*A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse,”  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


BP  D  —Thompson  &  Bradley  Eggs  only.  Cir- 
■  I  i  III  cnlar  and  2c.  stamp  for  your  name 
Prices  right.  Smith’s  Potato  Farm,  Manchester.  N.Y 


TIIST  H4TPH  Br. and  W. Rocks, S. and  Wh. 
uuuiJ  Ilia  I  IlniVll  Wyandottes,  11.50  per  15.  Br. 
and  Wh.  Leghorns,  $1  per  13.  Wh.  Holland  Turkey 
eggs,  $2  per  9.  WM.  McCABE,  Kelsey,  Ohio. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Uamboulllet  8heep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
SufTolk  Pigs.  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Hens’ 
Eggs,  00c.  per  dozen:  10  kinds;  standard  bred. 


Chester  Whites,  Holsteins  and  Choice  E$s. 

A  One  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters. 
Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  Rock  Eggs:  15  for  76  cents. 

OHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro.  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


k— Fine  young  Guernsey  Bulls 

_  and  Heifers  for  sale,  from  the 

celebrated  herd  at  Klkdale  8tock  Farm. 

D.  L.  STEVENS,  Prop.,  Elkdale.  Pa. 


Some  GOOD  yonng 

JERSEY  BOLL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  nn 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


DELLHURST  FARM, 

MENTOR,  OHIO, 

has  nearly  30  Holstein  Bull  Calves  to  select 
from,  and  offers  sons  of  DcKol’s  Butter  Boy  No 
19210,  Royal  Paul  22979  and  others,  having  the  much 
talkcd-of  Pauline  Paul  and  DeKol  cross.  Our  Herd 
now  numbers  150  head.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  bot  h 
sexes  for  sale  from  Advanced  Registry  cows. 


Dm  ANn  nUIMAQ strain,  purebred 
rULAHU-UmnAO  Poland-China  Plgsforsale 
15  each  when  they  are  eight  to  ten  weeks  old. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING  FOR  SHEEP 

Best  quality  of  galv.  Wire,  in  rolls,  150  feet  long,  24 
inches  wide,  $1.25;  30  inches,  $1.43;  36  Inches,  $1.78. 
Our  circulars  give  net  prices  of  fencing  for  Cattle, 
Hogs,  Sheep  and  Poultry.  We  ship  from  factory  to 
farmer.  JAMES  S.  CASE  (Box  N),  Colchester,  Conn, 


nCATlI  Tn  i  IPC  on  HBNB  and  CHICKKNB 
UlAITi  lU  LIuL  64-page  book  fre«. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  K.  I. 


SHOO-FLY 

The  only  positive  protection  for  Horses  and  CoWa 

NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES 

Prevents  Oharbon  and  Texan  Cattle  Fever,  becanso 
these  diseases  are  spread  by  flies  nnd  ticks.  Thou¬ 
sands  duplicate  10  gallons.  lievmrr,  of  imitation*.  One 
cent’s  worth  saves  3  quarts  of  milk  nnd  much  llesh. 
Don’t  wait  till  com  are  dry  and  horses  are  poor.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  25  cents  for  sum 
pie.  Money  refunded  if  cows  are  not  protected. 
SH00-FLY  MFG.  CO. ,1005  Falrmount  Ave.,  Phila.  Pa. 


Cows  Darren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  Albany,  n.  y. 


WIJLDER’S 

Swing  Stanchion. 

Improvement  over  Smith’s. 
Steel  latch;  Automatic 
lock.  Adjusts  Itself  when 
open  soanimalcannotturn 
it  in  backing  out.  Safest 
and  Qcickkst  Fastening 
made.Send  for  testimonials 
J.K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


The  WILLARD  KNAPP  COW  TIE 

Is  the  most  humane,  inex¬ 
pensive,  practical  and  dur¬ 
able  device  for  fastening 
cattle.  Approved  by  all 
up-to-date  dairymen. 

Send  for  illustrated  pam- 
phlet, describing  the  tie  and 
giviDgstatements  from  our 
customers. 

vVILLARI)  H.  KNAPP  &  CO 
Groton  St.,  Cortland  N.Y 


The  Domestic  Sheep. 

Its  Culture  and  General  Management. 
By  Henry  Stewart.  An  up-to-date  book 
on  sheep.  The  most  scientific,  practical 
and  useful  hook  ever  published  on  this 
subject.  Indorsed  by  the  world’s  high¬ 
est  authorities,  press  and  sheep  public 
everywhere.  It  contains  372  pages  of 
“  boiled-down  ”  knowledge  and  165  plates 
illustrating  the  recognized  breeds  and 
every  department  of  sheep  life.  Price, 
$1.50  postpaid,  or  free  for  a  club  of  four 
subscriptions  at  $1  each. 


of  grass,  and  then  you  will  have  a  new 
four-year-old  horse  when  you  take  him 
up,  but  do  not  ever  forget  the  salt.  Do 
not  give  a  horse  resin  or  niter  under  any 
circumstances;  if  you  think  that  these 
are  needed,  give  him  a  bran  mash  and 
raw  potatoes  for  two  or  three  days. 
When  the  horse  first  reaches  the  hands 
of  the  final  purchaser  he  should  be 
handled  with  the  utmost  care  during  the 
first  30  days  of  his  introduction  to  his 
new  home,  when  he  will  remain  sound 
and  make  his  owner  proud  of  a  western- 
raised  horse,  and  wish  that  he  had  more 


A  $3000.  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

It  contains  183  largo  co'ored  engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry  with  an  illustrated  veterinary  department.  The  engravings 
cost  us  S34MH).  We  will  mail  you  one  copy  free,  postage  prepaid,  if  you  write  ub  and  answer  these  four  Questions.  1st— Did  you 
ever  use  “international  Stock  Food”  for  Horses,  Clattle,  Sfieep  or  Hogs?  JSnd-Is  it  for  sale  in  your  town  in  2MB.  pails?  3rd-How  many 
head"!  stock doyou own?  4th— Name  this  paper,  ‘^International  Stock  Food”  lsasafe  vegetable  stimulating  tonic  and  blood  purifier. 
It  fattens  stock  in  30  days  less  time  and  saves  grain.  Aids  digestion  and  assimilation.  Thousands  of  farmers  feed  500  to  2000  lbs.  every  year.  It  makes 
colts,  calves,  lambs  and  pigs  grow  very  rapidly  and  only  < 

It  cares  and  prevents  many  diseases.  Always  solo 
imitations  are  on  th6  market.  Our  dealers  give 


Largest  Stock  Food  Faetory  In  the  World. 
Capital  Paid  In,  $300,000.00. 

Address  | 

INTERNATIONAL  FOOD  C( 

1  MINNEAPOLIS, 
J,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 

We  oeenpy  15  floors, nlse  100x22  feet  each, 
in  addition  tc  onr  larsrt  Printing  Dept. 

We 
Food 


own  for  our  ‘‘International  Stock  Food  Farm”  three  Stallions,  Buttonwood  2:17,  by  Nutwood  2:18V,  International  Stock 
»df  b?  H^Iord  2^X»nii  Naheola  2:22x.  by  Lockhart  2=08*.  They  eat  “International  Stock  Food  »*  every  day.  It  saves  grain. 
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THE  LATEST  IN  SKUNK  FARMING. 
An  Ohio  Idea. 

It  takes  a  man  with  a  natural  instinct 
and  love  for  hunting  and  trapping  to 
have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the 
skunk.  With  such  a  man,  the  perfume 
that  goes  along  with  the  business  is  of 
trivial  importance.  My  neighbor  Strick¬ 
land,  who  lives  only  a  mile  back  through 
the  fields  from  my  home,  and  whose 
farm  joins  mine,  has  a  hired  man  of  this 
sort.  He  is  a  veritable  genius  in  the 
hunting  and  trapping  business,  and 
through  the  late  Fall  and  Winter  he 
does  chores  for  his  'board  and  devotes 
his  time  to  c^e  pursuit  of  game,  espec¬ 
ially  the  skunk.  All  is  fish,  however, 
that  comes  to  his  net,  for  everything 
that  he  catches,  he  sells  for  something. 
Last  Winter,  when  rabbits  were  selling 
for  10  cents  apiece,  he  took  to  the  local 
market  60  at  one  time.  All  through  the 
late  Fall  and  fore  part  of  Winter  we  no¬ 
ticed  a  light  in  our  back  field©  and 
sugar  bush,  especially  on  warm  or  rainy 
evenings.  We  talked  about  it  among 
ourselves,  and  wondered  who  it  could  be, 
and  what  he  could  want,  but  as  we  oc¬ 
casionally  heard  a  dog  barking  back 
there  we  concluded  that  it  was  some  fel¬ 
low  out  “cooning.”  One  day  in  Novem¬ 
ber  last,  my  boys,  who  are  big  enough  to 
be  interested  in  the  trapping  business 
themselves,  went  over  to  Strickland’s. 
When  they  came  back,  they  gave  a  very 
voluble  account  of  what  William,  the 
hired  man  referred  to  above,  had  got 
over  there. 

“You  just  ought  to  go  over  to  Strick¬ 
land’s  and  see  the  skunks  that  William 
has  got,”  said  one  of  the  lads. 

“Do  you  mean  live  skunks?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,”  mey  said. 

“Why,  how  many  has  he  got?”  I 
queried. 

“Twenty,”  said  ootn  the  lads  with 
eagerness. 

“Twenty  skunks?  Where  does  he  keep 
them?” 

“He’s  got  an  old  piano  box  rigged  up 
with  nests  of  straw,  and  a  screen  front, 
so  any  one  can  go  right  close  up  and 
look  at  them.” 

“But  you  didn’t  go  ‘right  close  up’?”  I 
queried,  somewhat  anxious  for  tne  good 
school  suits  they  had  on. 

“Oh,  yes!”  they  replied,  “Most  of  the 
skunks  have  been  in  there  quite  a  while, 
and  there  is  no  danger.” 

I  didn’t  feel  quite  so  sure  on  that 
point  as  the  boys  did,  and  their  mother 
felt  less  sure  than  I  did.  “But  what  is 
William  going  to  do  with  all  those  live 
skunks?”  I  questioned. 

“He’s  going  to  keep  them  till  Winter, 
when  their  fur  will  be  prime,  and  then 
he’ll  get  a  good  price  for  it.” 

“But  what  does  he  feed  them  on?” 

“On  rabbits  mostly,”  they  replied. 
“You  see,  William  has  got  a  ferret,  and 
he  can  get  rabbits  over  there,  all  he 
wants,  with  very  little  trou'ble.” 

“Well,  where  in  the  world  did  he  get 
so  many  live  skunks?”  I  asked,  getting 
considerably  interested  in  their  account. 

“Oh,  he  goes  out  evenings  and  catches 
them.  You  see,”  they  went  on,  “he  has 
got  that  dog  of  Strickland’s  trained  to 
the  business.  They  go  out  almost  every 
good  evening,  and  when  the  dog  finds  a 
skunk,  he  doesn’t  tackle  him,  but  runs 
around  and  around  him,  barking  furious-j 
ly  all  the  while.  By  the  time  William! 
comes  up,  the  dog  has  the  skunk  pretty 
well  rattled,  and  William  watches  his 
opportunity  when  the  skunk’s  attention 
is  fixed  on  the  dog,  rushes  up  quickly, 
seizes  the  skunk  by  the  tail,  drops  him 
into  an  old  phosphate  sack,  slings  him 
over  L.s  back,  and  starts  off  after  an¬ 
other.” 

“But  how  about  the  odor?”  I  inquired 
“Doesn  t  the  skunk — or,  doesn’t  Williaax 
take  a  big  risk  in  picking  up  a  skunk  bj 
the  tail?” 

“Well,  not  often,”  they  said.  “Once  iD 
a  while  he  gets  a  dose,  of  course,  but  hf 
doesn’t  mind  it  much  if  he  does — he’s 
used  to  that  sort  of  thing.” 


“You  see,”  they  continued,  “William 
lets  the  dog  ‘rush’  the  skunk  quite  a 
while,  and  by  the  time  he  gets  ready  to 
pick  him  up,  the  skunk  is  about  out  of 
ammunition.  And  he  says,  too,  that  if 
you  can  only  get  hold  of  the  skunk's 
tail,  you  aTe  all  right;  he  can’t  do  you 
any  harm.” 

That  certainly  is  an  instance  where  “a 
tail  hold  is  the  best  hold,”  but  I  don’t 
want  to  take  any  chances,  especially 
with  tnat  sort  of  an  animal.  It  general¬ 
ly  takes  a  genius  from  Ohio  to  astonish 
the  people  with  some  wonderful  new  in¬ 
vention,  or  new  way  of  doing  business. 
William  is  certainly  a  genius  in  this  sort 
of  business.  He  didn’t  go  at  it  in  the 
old  stereotyped  way  of  breeding  them 
himself,  but  went  out  o’  nights,  picked 
them  up  by  the  tail  when  their  fur  was 
nearly  prime,  fed  them  a  few  weeks,  and 
then  skinned  them  and  took  them  to 
market  when  the  price  was  right.  All 
the  account  the  boys  gave  me  I  know 
to  be  facts.  And  more  than  this,  along 
in  December  William  killed  those 
skunks,  that  he  kept  in  the  old  piano 
box,  and  sold  their  hides  for  $29.  This 
money,  however,  is  but  a  small  amount 
compared  with  what  he  gets  from  all 
sources.  The  muskrats,  ’possums,  coons, 
minks,  etc.,  that  he  catches,  make  the 
season’s  business  of  considerable  profit 
to  him. 

“Well,”  I  said  to  the  boys,  after  their 
story  was  fully  told,  “that  accounts  for 
that  mysterious  light  in  our  back  fields 
and  woods  last  Fall.” 

“Yes,”  they  replied,  “it  was  William 
out  after  skunks.” 

“But  do  you  like  to  have  him  hunting 
9kunss  on  our  farm?”  said  one  of  the 
boys,  who  felt  that  William  was  “poach¬ 
ing  upon  our  preserves?” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  I  said  most  emphatic¬ 
ally.  “The  skunk  is  among  the  most 
useful  of  our  wild  animals.  He  is  very 
fond  of  young  mice,  he  likes  grasshop¬ 
pers  and  crickets,  and  he  just  dofes  on 
the  big  white  grub  that  eats  the  roots 
off  almost  everything  the  farmer  grows, 
and  gnaws  those  unsightly,  disgusting- 
looking  holes  in  the  potato.  No,  boys, 
let  the  skunk  wear  his  own  furs — milady 
can  do  without  them.” 

Ohio.  A.  R.  PHILLIPS. 


DORSET  AND  MERINO  SHEEP. 

Would  the  Horned  Dorset  or  the  Meri¬ 
no  be  the  most  profitable  and  best 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania?  L.  W.  R. 

Patchinville,  Pa. 

The  Dorset  is  a  special-purpose  sheep, 
and  for  the  ordinary  uses,  in  localities 
where  either  of  its  double  uses  is  im¬ 
practicable,  of  course  it  loses  its  chief 
point  of  value.  It  is  kept  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  England,  where  the  Winters 
are  exceedingly  mild,  and  snow  is  rarely 
seen,  so  that  outdoor  pasture  Is  possible 
all  the  year  round,  and  the  mildness  of 
the  weather  admits  of  rearing  a  lamb 
for  marketing  at  the  Christmas  holidays. 
The  ewe,  being  always  in  season,  will 
bring  two  lambs  in  the  year,  one  in  the 
Fall  and  one  in  the  Spring.  It  is  not 
valued  for  its  fleece,  but  for  this  special 
purpose.  It  is  easily  seen  that  where 
( this  special  purpose  is  not  applicable  the 
value  of  the  sheep  is  then  reduced  to  the 
level  of  any  other  breed,  and  as  it  is  not 
a  large  sheep,  desirable  for  mutton,  and 
has  a  light,  short  wool  of  the  cheapest 
kind,  it  is  not  profitable  for  this  use  in 
competition  with  any  other  breed.  It 
may  pay  a  farmer  to  keep  a  flock  near 
a  good  market  for  the  lambs,  to  build  a 
special  barn  which  may  be  warmed  in 
the  cold  weather,  and  depend  on  the 
lambs  for  the  profit,  but  a  good  deal  of 
labor  is  involved  and  the  business  must 
be  understood,  or  there  will  be  no  profit. 
The  Merino,  especially  the  largest  kind 
7f  it,  the  Rambouillet,  is,  on  the  other 
band,  a  hardy  animal,  and  will  live  any¬ 
where,  bringing  a  fleece  of  10  pounds  or 
more  of  wool  of  the  highest  price,  and 
.he  wethers  make  a  good  carcass  of  mut¬ 
ton,  or  its  fat  lambs  a  year  old  or  less 
will  bring  $6  or  $7  a  head.  This  sheep 


reaches  a  weight  of  180  pounds  or  more 
for  ewes  or  yearling  wethers,  and  250  or 
more  for  old  sheep,  and  even  more  for 
the  rams.  Many  rams  will  shear  20 
pounds,  and  ewes  12.  The  wool  brings 
the  highest  price  in  the  market.  It  is  a 
hardy  sheep,  living  and  thriving  all  over 
the  western  ranges,  and  north  away  up 
into  Canada,  and  has  proved  the  hardiest 
kind  of  sheep  for  the  range.  It  makes  a 
good  mutton,  and  is  an  excellent  herder 
and  very  hardy.  I  recently  examined  a 
flock  of  100  of  these  sheep  imported 
from  Germany,  which  had  been  17  days 
on  the  journey  on  a  ship,  and  in  cars, 
and  there  was  not  one  with  a  dirty  nose, 
or  off  feed,  or  in  the  slightest  degree 
showed  any  indication  of  suffering.  The 
largest  ram  in  the  bunch  was  two  years 
old,  and  weighed  over  300  pounds.  The 
largest  ewe  weighed  over  200  pounds, 
and  the  yearlings,  with  only  two  ma¬ 
ture  teeth,  weighed  up  to  180  pounds. 
This  sheep  is  far  preferable  for  a  farmer, 
and  needs  no  special  care  through  the 
Winter,  being  a  genuine  rustler.  All 
the  Merino  sheep  are  not  horned.  There 
is  not  a  better  climate  or  locality  for 
sheep  anywhere  than  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  .  H.  STEWART. 

WELCOME  FARM  STOCK  NOTES. 

A  Rorber  Cow. — While  in  the  yard 
this  morning  I  saw  a  cow  sucking  an¬ 
other  one.  We  have  found  by  past  ex¬ 
perience  a  sure  cure  as  follows:  Take 
three  pieces  No.  10  steel  wire,  about  14 
inches  long;  sharpen  each  end,  grasp  in 
a  vice  all  three  at  once  two  inches  from 
the  middle,  and  twist  into  a  rope  for 
two  inches.  Pass  the  small  blade  of  a 
jackknife  through  gristle  of  the  nose, 
Insert  the  wire  and  bend  forward  with 
pincers,  so  as  not  to  gall  the  nose,  now 
carry  one  wire  entirely  across  front  of 
nose  to  opposite  side  and  give  it  one 
twist;  repeat  the  process  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction,  and  twist  one  pair  in  the 
middle.  Arrange  them  in  a  row  with 
the  points  raised  a  little,  and  though  she 
can  eat  all  right,  she  will  do  no  more 
sucking  till  you  take  that  out,  and  I 
advise  not  to  be  too  hasty  about  it.  It 
won’t  improve  her  looks  any  more  than 
dishorning  does  for  a  few  days,  but  all  is 
well  that  ends  well.  I  have  practiced 
dishorning  for  10  years,  and  every  year 
I  am  more  convinced  that  it  is  a  duty 
we  owe  to  the  cow  for  our  own  safety  as 
well  as  hers.  My  12  cows  will  all  lie 
down  on  the  straw-stack  bottom  at  once, 
and  lap  each  other,  while  under  the 
sway  of  horns  they  covered  the  whole 
yard. 

Drought  an  Object  Lesson. — As  a  re¬ 
sult  Of  it  we  turned  the  cows  into  what 
was  to  be  a  meadow  last  Monday,  and 
to-morrow  will  cut  about  half  of  another 
12  acres,  and  let  the  stock  finish  it. 
Shall  we  learn  by  this  experience  that 
superficial  farming  leads  to  that  same 
kind  of  result?  We  say  by  our  acts  that 
six  inches  of  soil  is  as  good  for  plant 
growth  and  the  conservation  of  mois¬ 
ture,  as  a  foot  would  be;  that  to  scatter 
grass  seed  among  the  wheat  plants  in 
April  (when  Nature  does  it  in  Septem¬ 
ber)  without  even  attempting  to  cover 
it,  and  the  catch  so  anxiously  looked 
for  later  on  comes  to  grief,  or  does  not 
come  at  all,  we  sometimes  think  with 
Prof.  Roberts  that  “Some  time  we  shall 
learn  to  raise  apples  in  the  orchard  and 
grass  in  the  meadow.” 

An  Alfalfa  Year. — That  scientific 
idea  in  a  late  R.  N.-Y.  of  just  letting  the 
wilted  leaf  pump  the  stalk  dry  is  all 


right,  as  I  found  by  testing  on  the  Al¬ 
falfa.  Cut  before  blossoms  appeared  (as 
it  begun  to  lodge),  lay  from  noon  till 
five,  raked  and  put  two  rakefuls  in  each 
cock.  The  second  day  rolled  the  cock 
over,  and  the  fourth  day  turned  out  to 
the  sun  three  hours  and  drew  to  the 
barn.  It  was  of  a  bright  green  color 
and  without  the  loss  of  a  leaf.  It  has 
started  up  fresh  and  green  again,  as 
though  it  liked  this  droughty  weather. 
A  neighbor  reports  30  acres,  eight  years 
old,  60  tons,  first  cutting.  Truly  the 
lion’s  share,  and  a  rented  farm  at  that. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  w.  c. 


I  have  noticed  cases  of  moon  blindness  in 
horses  for  30  years  or  more;  can  t  say  that 
in  my  mind  it  is  hereditary,  as  I  have  had 
horses  affected  with  it  whose  ancesters  for 
several  generations  had  the  best  of  eyes. 
What  causes  it  I  am  unable  to  tell. 
Sometimes  one  only  in  a  large  family  may 
have  it.  Still  it  may  run  more  in  some 
families  than  others. 

Kentucky.  John  t.  woodfokd. 

The  Mtlic  Situation.— When  the  farmer 
can  be  thoroughly  organized  he  will  then 
receive  true  returns  for  his  labor.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  organize  mechanics,  as  they 
are  together  in  each  town,  while  tne  farm¬ 
ers  are  scattered  and  often  on  a  mort¬ 
gaged  farm,  yet  nothing  is  more  sure  of 
success  than  the  farmer  properly  organized. 
Your  article  of  June  9  on  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  is  right;  they  must  expect  defeat 
at  first;  then  tney  see  their  weak  spots.  1 
should  think,  if  the  Five  States  were  laid 
out  such  as  a  war  map,  and  each  section 
told  off  to  certain  creameries,  even  though 
many  of  them  are  individual  concerns,  if 
this  milk  was  manufactured  for  one  week, 
outside  farmers  would  soon  join  them. 
Then  farmers  would  have  their  own  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  law  should  be  enforced  against 
adulteration.  We  had  the  State  inspectors 
here;  they  said  that  adulteration  is  seldom 
done  by  the  farmer;  the  creamery  men 
keep  at  him  so  that  they  can  adulterate  it 
the  more.  f.  b. 


SHARPLES 
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Separators . 


Don't  think  if 
you  buy  a 
farm  separ¬ 
ator  you 
must  buy 
something 
comDlicated 
and  hard  to 
manage. 

T'  Don't  think 
thatbe  cause 
one  kind  of 
farm  separ- 
ator  re-| 
quires  an 
hour  to|wash 
it  that  all  do. 

Don't  think  that  constant  re¬ 
pair  bills  are  a  necessity  just 
because  some  one  with  a  com¬ 
plicated  separator  has  to  pay 
them. 

Don't  think  that  some  other 
farm  separator  is  as  good  as  the 
Sharpie  because  soma  agent  for 
the  otnercondemns  the  Shur  pies. 
He  fears  Its  superiority,  is  the  rea¬ 
son  he  condemns  it.  Send  for  free 
Catalogue  No,  25 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Cheater,  Pa. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO., 

28  80,  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


SEPARATOR  FR 

(on  10  Days’ Trial.  Lightest, 
easiest  running  HAND  Separator. 

NATIONAL  Cream 


Separator 

Free  book  tells  all  about  it. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


Cream  Separators. 


De  Laval  “  Alpha  "  and  “  Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sixes 

Prices,  *80  to  *800. 

Bare  HO  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COM 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  71  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  I  NBW  YORK. 


The  Improved  U.  S.  Separators 

Have  excelled  in  the  past,  and  witli  their  “New  Century”  improvements  are 
further  in  advance  than  ever.  Note  their  capacities  and  prices  : 

No.  9.  Low  Frame.  Capacity  150  to  175  lbs.,  $50.00 
No.  8.  “  “  “  225  to  250  “  $65.00 

No.  7.  High  “  “  275  to  300  “  $85.00 

No.  6.  “  44  “  350  to  400  “  $100.00 

No.  5.  “  "  “  450  to  500  “  $125.00 

No.  3**}.  “  “  “  650  to  70  0  44  $165.00 

We  furnish  a  complete  line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  for  the  asking. 

*  •  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 


We’ve  been  told  in  flowing  rhyme 

Of  footprints  in  the  sands  of  time. 

And  yet  we  can’t  help  wondering  why 

The  footprints  come  when  time  does  fly. 

—Credit  Lost. 

“Is  she  interested  in  any  business?” 
“Oh,  yes;  everybody’s.” — Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

Teacher:  “What  do  you  understand 
by  the  floating  population,  Tommy?” 
Thomas:  “Sailors,  Mum.” — Tit-Bits. 

“Pa,  why  do  they  call  it  ‘cold  cash’?” 
“Because  people  have  a  habit  of  freezing 
to  it,  I  guess.” — Chicago  Times-Herald. 

Teacher:  “What’s  the  meaning  of 
‘elocution,’  Harold?”  Pupil:  “It’s  the 
way  people  are  put  to  death  in  some 
States.” — Judge. 

“What  was  it  deranged  Dwiggs?” 
“Oh,  he  manufactured  artificial  eggs  and 
couldn’t  make  his  incubator  hatch 
them.” — 'Credit  Lost. 

He:  “What  do  you  think  of  a  man 
who  calls  on  such  a  stormy  night  as 
this?”  She:  “I  should  call  him  a  rain- 
beau.” — Cornell  Widow. 

O’Flaherty:  “Is  your  son  working 
now,  Pat?”  Pat:  “Shure,  an’  he’s  got  a 
job  in  the  powder  mill  with  prosp’cts  uv 
gittin’  a  rise.” — Australasian. 

“Why  do  you  wag  your  beard  so  con¬ 
stantly?”  inquired  the  impolite  dog  of  the 
goat.  “Because  I  chews,”  replied  the 
goat. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Friend:  “The  doctors  don’t  seem  to 
be  able  to  do  anything  for  you?”  Dys¬ 
peptic  (gloomily):  “No;  I  guess  I  need 
a  constitutional  amendment.” — ‘Puck. 

“How  much  did  you  pay  for  that 
horse?”  asked  the  ice  man.  “Seventy- 
five  dollars  a  front  foot,”  answered  the 
real  estate  man.— Indianapolis  Press. 

“Tommy,”  said  his  preoccupied  parent, 
“don’t  ask  so  many  questions.”  “But,  if 
I  don’t  ask  questions,  what  am  I  to 
ask?”  inquired  the  youthful  one.— Wind¬ 
sor  Magazine. 

Church:  “Too  much  light  is  bad  for 
the  eyes,  you  know.”  Gotham:  “Per¬ 
haps  so;  but  no  man  ever  lost  his  eye¬ 
sight  from  looking  on  the  bright  side  of 
things.”— Yonkers  Statesman. 

'Stern  Father:  “What  an  unearthly 
hour  that  young  fellow  stops  till  every 
night,  Doris.  What  does  your  mother 
say  about  it?”  Daughter:  “She  says  men 
haven’t  altered  a  bit,  Pa.”— Punch. 

Mrs.  Crawfoot:  “Oh,  Hiram,  the  old 
hen  thought  the  pile  of  mortar  was 
chicken  food  and  ate  a  lot  of  it.”  Mr. 
Crawfoot:  “Well,  Mandy,  I  reckon  she’ll 
be  laying  bricks  soon.” — 'Chicago  News. 

A  little  city  girl  had  never  before 
seen  an  ox  with  its  large,  well-formed 
horns.  “Oh,  Mamma!”  she  exclaimed, 
with  wide-open  eyes,  “just  see  that  ani¬ 
mal’s  handle  bars.”— Wisconsin  Agricul¬ 
turist. 
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Mention  this  paper.  Manufactured  by  The  Bing¬ 
hamton  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 
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THE  PALMER  WORM  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

RENEWED  ACTIVITY  OF  AN  OLD  PEST. 

Its  Habits  and  Means  of  Control. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  APPEARANCE.— Early  in  June 
some  of  the  western  New  York  apple  orchards  sud¬ 
denly  became  overrun  with  small,  active  caterpillars 
that  devoured  both  foliage  and  fruit.  By  June  12  nu¬ 
merous  inquiries  and  specimens  began  arriving  at 
the  Station.  Nearly  every  correspondent  stated  that 
the  insect  was  new  to  his  vicinity.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  June  27,  we  have  the  insect  in  all  of  its 
stages,  with  the  exception  of  the  egg.  It  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  same  species  that,  more  than  100  years 
ago  (1791)  was  christened  “Palmer  worm”  by  the 
people  of  New  England  when  the  caterpillars  sudden¬ 
ly  appeared  in  great  numbers  in  many  parts  of  New 
England  and  New  York  State.  There  are  but  few 
references  to  this  species  in  our  literature  on  economic 
entomology,  but  from  these  it  appears  that  the  cater¬ 
pillars  have  only  occasionally  appeared  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  do  serious  'injury.  One  of  the  earliest 
references  is  in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  for  1853,  pages  190-192. 
This  is  by  Dr.  Harris,  who  gives  a  brief  account  of  its 
life  history  and  a  technical  description  of  the  adult. 
He  suggested  the  scientific  name  Rhinosia  pometella, 
which  was  later  changed  to  Ypsolophus  pometellus. 
Dr.  Harris  states  that  in  June  of  that  year  (1853)  the 
caterpillars  were  observed  in  great  numbers  through¬ 
out  the  greater  part  of  New  England  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Hudson.  They  were  found  not  only  upon  apple 
trees,  but  upon  other  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  includ¬ 
ing  cherries  and  plums,  and  also  upon  forest  trees. 
In  1856  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  then  State  Entomologist  of 
New  York,  published  in  his  second  report  a  detailed 
description  of  the  insect  'in  all  of  its  stages,  with 
the  exception  of  the  egg,  and  the  most  extensive  ac¬ 
count  of  its  life,  history  and  habits  that  we  have 
seen.  It  was  again  briefly  referred  to  by  Mr.  T. 
Glover  in  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commission¬ 
er  of  Agriculture  for  1864-5,  and  by  Dr.  Lintner  in  his 
first  report,  pages  300  and  329. 

APPEARANCE  OF  THE  INSECT.— Although  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  caterpillars  can  be  found  in 
limited  numbers  in  orchards  throughout  the  State, 
the  reports  received  indicate  that  the  most  serious  in¬ 
jury  has  been  confined  to  Cayuga,  Wayne,  Monroe, 
Orleans  and  Niagara  counties.  None  of  the  reports 
have  mentioned  serious  injury  except  in  apple  or¬ 
chards,  and  at  the  time  of  our  trip  to  one  of  the 
worst-infested  districts  no  indications  of  important 
injury  except  to  apple  trees  were  found.  When  full 
grown  the  caterpillars  measure  about  half  an  inch  in 
length.  The  most  prominent  markings  are  the  three 
broad  lines  extending  the  full  length  of  the  back. 


Although  the  colors  vary,  the  middle  line  is 
light  yellow  with  a  fine  brown  line  extending 
the  middle.  The  lateral  lines  vary  from  a  light 
deep  reddish  brown.  The  sides  and  under  surface 
the  body  are  sulphv  yellow  often  tinged  with  green. 
On  the  sides  are  numerous  small  black  dots,  from 
eaoh  of  which  a  small  hair  arises.  The  head  is  pol¬ 
ished  and  light  brown  in  color.  There  are  16  legs. 

NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  INJURY.—' The 
caterpillars  like  to  hide  uuring  the  day,  but  'if  the 
limb  is  suddenly  jarred  they  will  drop  into  the  air 
and  hang  suspended  by  a  silken  thread  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  Canker  worms.  They  are  very 
active,  and  when  confined  will  tumble  about  in  a 
lively  fashion  whenever  touched.  Although  both 
foliage  and  fruit  are  eaten,  the  latter  seems  to  be 
preferred.  When  feeding  on  the  leaves  the  caterpil¬ 
lars  often  make  shelters  for  themselvs,  although 
many  will  be  found  feeding  openly.  The  shelters  are 
made  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Very  often  the  tip  or 
ragged  edge  of  a  leaf  'is  folded  over  and  held  in  place 
by  a  silken  thread,  as  shown  in  Fig.  155.  This  pic¬ 
ture,  like  all  the  others  accompanying  this  article,  is 
from  life.  Figs.  155,  157,  158  and  160  are  enlarged. 
The  others  are  natural  size.  Often  several  small 
leaves  will  be  drawn  together  forming  a  kind  of  nest 
quite  similar  to  that  made  by  the  Bud-moth  cater¬ 
pillar.  A  very  interesting  method  of  forming  a  shel¬ 
ter  is  shown  in  Fig.  157.  The  caterpillar  has  eaten 
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into  the  leaf  near  the  middle,  and  as  the  injured 
tissue  began  to  wither  threads  of  silk  were  spun 
across  from  side  to  side.  At  this  stage  the  picture  was 
taken.  Later,  as  the  surrounding  tissues  withered 
still  more,  the  edges  come  closer  and  closer  together. 
They  were  fastened  from  time  to  time  with  silk,  and 
when  they  finally  touched  were  fastened  securely, 
thus  forming  a  somewhat  cylindrical  shelter.  The 
nature  of  the  injury  to  the  leaves  is  shown  in  Figs. 
158  and  160.  At  first  only  the  soft  parts  are  eaten, 
but  finally  portions  of  the  smaller  veins  are  devoured. 

INJURY  TO  THE  FRUIT.— The  injury  to  the  fruit 
is  quite  similar  to  that  made  by  the  Green  fruit- 
worm.  The  principal  difference  is  that  the  holes  made 
by  the  Palmer  worms  are  usually  smaller  and  more 
irregular.  Very  often,  also,  the  young  apple  is  eaten 
into  for  a  short  distance  over  nearly  all  of  one  side, 
and  within  this  area  deeper  holes  are  made,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  156.  It  is  also  very  common  to  find  a  nearby 
leaf  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  fruit  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  hide  the  entrance  of  the  burrow.  The 
leaves  thus  brought  inio  use  are  usually  partially 
eaten  and  withered,  and  hence  indicate  wnere  the  in¬ 
truder  may  be  found.  Judging  from  the  reports  re¬ 
ceived,  and  our  own  observations  in  some  of  the  in¬ 
fested  orchards,  the  amount  of  damage  done  by  this 
insect  is  considerable.  But  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
learn,  it  is  the  unsprayed  orchards  that  have  suffered 
the  most.  In  the  vicinity  of  Albion  I  could  find  but 
very  little  evidence  of  injury  in  the  orchards  that 
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had  been  thoroughly  sprayed  the  usual  number  of 
times,  while  some  of  the  ur sprayed  orchards,  and  one 
in  particular,  were  overrun  with  the  caterpillars,  and 
very  little  fruit  was  left  uninjured. 

DURATION  OF  FEEDING. — The  individual  cater¬ 
pillars  probably  do  not  feed  more  than  two  weeks, 
but  they  may  be  found  upon  the  trees  for  a  week  or 
more  longer.  This  is  probably  because  some  of  the 
eggs  are  laid  earlier  than  others.  At  the  time  of 
writing  a  few  caterpillars  are  left  on  the  trees,  and 
they  vary  in  size  from  about  one-eighth  inch  to  nearly 
full  grown.  After  the  caterpillars  have  become  full 
grown  and  are  through  feeding,  they  change  to  the 
pupa  or  chrysalis  stage.  This  may  take  place  openly 
upon  the  leaf,  as  shown  in  Figs.  157  and  160,  or  in 
the  retreats  formed  by  the  caterpillars.  In  either 
case  they  are  fastened  co  the  leaf  by  silken  threads 
attached  to  the  posterior  end.  This  stage  probably 
lasts  about  10  days.  Caterpillars  kept  by  the  writer 
in  the  laboratory  pupated  June  18,  and  emerged  as 
moths  during  the  night  of  June  26. 

THE  MOTH  AND  ITS  CONTROL.— The  adult  in¬ 
sects  are  slate-colored  moths  measuring  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  a  little  over  half 
an  inch  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  expanded  Wings.  They 
are  rather  obscurely  marked  by  a  few  darker  spots 
on  the  wings.  The  moth  rests  with  the  anterior  part 
of  the  body  well  up,  and  the  wings  folded  roof-shaped 
over  the  back.  Viewed  from  above  they  are  wedge- 
shaped,  the  head  being  at  the  narrow  end.  They  are 
very  active,  especially  toward  dusk,  and  probably 
during  the  early  evening.  As  the  caterpillars  feed 
upon  the  leaves,  spraying  with  the  arsenicals  will  un- 
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doubtedly  do  much  toward  checking  them.  This  was 
strongly  indicated  by  the  sprayed  and  unsprayed  or¬ 
chards  previously  referred  to.  An  application  of  the 
poison  about  June  7-8  would  have  been  the  right  time 
this  year.  v.  H.  lowe. 

Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station. 


NOTES  FROM  LONG  ISLAND. 

POI.SON  IVY  is  a  plant  that  is  very  much  at  home 
almost  anywhere  out  of  doors.  The  wild  part  of 
Central  Park,  in  this  city,  is  well  peppered  with  it, 
and  it  has  also  preempted  a  share  of  Long  Island. 
I  traveled  for  miles  where  the  roadsides  were  so 
alive  with  it  that  I  did  not  care  to  pick  the  stray  wild 
strawberries  showing  here  and  there  among  the  ivy 
leaves.  In  most  places  it  extended  from  the  fence  to 
the  wagon  track.  Three  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
road  would  be  a  moderate  estimate,  and  for  10  miles 
this  figures  up  to  something  over  seven  acres  of 
land.  In  some  places  the  farmers  have  removed  their 
fences  and  cultivate  to  the  roadside.  It  looks  odd  to 
see  potatoes  growing  within  two  feet  of  the  wagon 
track,  and  they  get  run  over  and  damaged  somewhat, 
but  the  foul  weeds  are  killed  in  the  bargain. 

WEALTH  VS.  VANDALISM.— Most  of  the  sightly 
locations  along  the  Sound  have  been  bought  by 
wealthy  people  from  the  city  for  Summer  residences, 
and  the  sign  “No  Trespassing”  is  seen  at  every  gate. 
This  does  not  mean  that  these  people  wish  to  be  self- 
is/h  with  their  fine  grounds.  Many  of  them  would 
be  glad  to  have  their  yards  open  to  the  public,  so 
that  travelers  could  pass  through  and  see  the  land¬ 
scape  gardening,  etc.,  but  so  many  abuse  such  priv¬ 
ileges  that  all  are  kept  out.  It  is  surprising  how  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  not  like  to  be  called  thieves  will  break 
off  limbs  of  trees,  trample  over  lawns  and  mutilate 
Power  beds.  They  seem  to  think  that  they  have  a 
right  to  pick  everything  that  grows  anywhere,  unless 
protected  by  shotguns  and  bulldogs.  At  one  of  these 
places  I  saw  a  piece  of  ground  150x100  feet,  which  was 
a  garden  under  difficulties.  There  was  a  picket 
fence  eight  feet  high  all  around  it;  a  small  berry 
patch  was  covered  with  netting  to  keep  the  birds  off, 
and  in  addition  to  this  a  man  was  watching  the  Whole 
thing.  He  had  a  little  house,  like  the  “lodge  in  a 
garden  of  cucumbers,”  spoken  of  in  the  Bible. 

ASPARAGUS  BLIGHT. — The  asparagus  industry 
has  suffered  greatly  from  the  rust.  Some  are  still 
raising  it,  but  the  general  idea  was  that  not  more 
than  one-fourth  as  much  as  formerly  was  being 
grown.  People  who  had  20  acres  have  plowed  it  up 
as  worthless.  One  man  told  me  that  a  few  years 
ago  he  sold  quantities  of  it  at  30  cents  per  bunch. 
At  this  price  and  no  diseases  to  contend  with,  an 
asparagus  field  was  a  goo.*  investment;  but  it  now 
comes  from  the  South  so  early  in  the  Spring  that  by 
the  time  the  local  crop  is  ready  it  is  no  longer  a 
rarity.  Another  man  who  had  worked  for  different 
farmers  in  that  section  for  25  years  said  that  the 
growers  were  partly  to  blame  in  not  using  enougn 
manure.  They  had  let  the  land  run  out  and  ex¬ 
tended  the  cutting  season  so  long  that  the  plant  did 
not  have  vitality  to  fight  the  disease.  There  may  be 
something  in  this.  A  plant  somewhat  resembles  a 
man  who,  when  he  is  healthy,  can  ride  roughshod 
over  all  sorts  of  microbes;  but,  when  his  system  gets 
run  down,  almost  anything  will  carry  him  off.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  rust  is  a  serious  thing, 
and  that  many  who  have  handled  the  crop  in  the 
best  way  have  had  to  give  it  up.  I  learned  of  one 
man  who  in  the  face  of  all  this  has  been  setting  out 
a  tot  of  plants.  He  evidently  believes  that  he  can 
manage  the  disease  or  keep  it  off,  and  it  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  a  little  later  to  see  how  he  comes  out.  1 
saw  plenty  of  old  asparagus  fields,  with  here  and 
there  a  spear  coming  up  between  the  rows  of  corn  or 
other  stuff  that  had  taken  its  place. 

TRUCK  FARMING.— South  of  Oyster  Bay,  on  the 
roaa  to  Brookville,  Roslyn,  Lakeville,  and  Little 
Neck,  a  large  amount  of  produce  for  the  city  mar¬ 
kets  is  grown.  In  the  more  distant  sections  potatoes, 
corn  and  cabbage  are  the  chief  crops.  Nearer  the 
city  the  farmers  send  in  their  produce  in  wagons,  and 
raise  all  sorts  of  small  vegetables.  There  are  fields 
of  15  to  20  acres  in  potatoes,  the  plants  a  dark  green, 
and  the  rows  as  straight  as  gun  barrels,  and  well 
worked.  Long  Island  potatoes  have  a  good  name, 
often  selling  in  this  market  at  an  advance  over 
others.  A  good  many  of  these  farmers  are  foreign¬ 
ers.  Their  training  in  Europe,  where  land  is  so 
thoroughly  utilized,  has  made  them  better  fitted  for 
this  business  than  a  man  who  has  been  trying  to  work 
a  250-acre  farm  with  one  or  two  hired  men.  It  is 
hard  for  him  to  make  up  his  mind  to  do  the  amount 
of  work  necessary  on  10  acres  of  vegetables  to  get 
the  best  results.  The  bugs  are  attended  to  promptly. 
I  saw  two  fields  where  they  were  being  doctored,  j.n 
one  case  they  got  their  bitters  in  water  from  a  tank 
on  wheels,  and  in  the  other  a  Leggett  dry-powder 


gun  did  the  business.  The  gunner  took  two  rows, 
an'd,  by  looking  at  the  part  of  the  field  that  he  nad 
gone  over,  one  could  see  that  the  young  slugs  were 
rapidly  losing  their  interest  in  the  coming  potato  crop. 
“Is  it  hard  work?”  I  said,  as  the  man  came  to  the 
end  of  a  row.  “No,”  he  replied,  “the  only  trouble  is 
that  the  wind  is  blowing  a  little  and  I  am  getting 
too  much  Paris-green  in  my  nose  and  mouth,  ana  it 
also  goes  right  through  my  clothes.”  He  was  wear¬ 
ing  goggles,  which  protected  his  eyes.  Poisoning 
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potato  bugs,  like  sowing  dry  phosphate,  is  not  a  clean 
job,  and  any  man  who  expects  to  do  it  without  soiling 
a  white  vest,  kid  gloves  and  patent  leathers,  will  have 
to  wait  until  some  new  and  unthougM-of  machine  is 
invented,,  or  else  leave  He  business  end  of  it  to  the 
hired  man  while  he  sits  upon  the  fence.  Women 
work  in  the  field's  here.  I  saw  four  of  them  hoeing 
potatoes,  and  the  weedis  melted  away  like  an  icicle 
in  the  sun.  The  heat  was  intense,  but  they  had 
nothing  but  colored  handkerchiefs  tied  over  their 
heads.  It  looked  as  though  broad-brimmed  straw 
hats  would  have  been  more  comfortable.  w.  w.  H. 


SAND  VETCH  AS  A  COVER  CROP. 

Will  Sand  or  Hairy  vetch  (Vicia  villosa),  live  through 
the  Winter  in  this  section,  sown  with  rye?  a.  p. 

Scotch  Bush,  N.  Y. 

The  Sand  or  Hairy  vetch,  commonly  known  aliso 
as  Winter  vetch,  will  usually  survive  the  Winters  of 
central  New  York.  For  northern  New  York  we 
cannot  speak.  At  the  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  they  speak  very  highly  of  Winter 
vetch  as  a  cover  crop.  In  their  report  for  1896  they 
report  as  follows:  “In  a  young  orchard  Winter  vetch 
and  Winter  rye  were  sown  at  the  rate  of  40  pounds  of 
the  vetch  and  one-half  bushel  of  the  rye  per  acre. 
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Both  came  up  nicely,  and  in  a  couple  of  months 
formed  a  thick  green  carpet  of  plants  from  six  inches 
to  12  inches  high.  This  makes  an  excellent  cover 
crop,  because  it  forms  a  perfect  mat  of  vegetation 
over  the  ground,  and  does  not  grow  tall  enough  to 
interfere  with  the  gathering  of  fruit  which  ripens  as 
late  as  Winter  apples.  These  plants  were  still  green 
and  in  good  condition  in  December.” 

At  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
vetches  have  been  used  as  an  orchard  plant;  in  Bul¬ 
letin  49  of  the  Station  the  plant  is  spoken  of  highly 
as  a  plant  adapted  to  orchards.  Orchard  lands  are 
nearly  always  benefiteu  ny  some  cover  or  mulch  dur¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  year,  especially  during  Fall  or  Win¬ 


ter.  One  of  the  values  of  sod  lies  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  to  tne  soil,  but  a  sod  cannot  be  obtained  in  a 
single  season.  If  orchards  can  be  cultivated  in 
Spring  and  early  summer,  and  then  protected  with 
some  growth  which  will  shade  the  soil  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  warm  weather  and  afford  some  pro¬ 
tection  from  frost  during  Winter,  the  best  results  will 
undoubtedly  be  obtained  as  a  rule.  This  cover  crop 
should  also  afford  fertilizing  materials  to  the  soil 
when  turned  under  and  greatly  improve  the  me¬ 
chanical  texture  of  the  soil  as  well.  The  vetch  or 
tare  is  a  leguminous  plant  and  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  a  cover  crop.  A  half  bushel  of  Vicia 
sativa  was  sown  in  the  Cornell  orchards  June  16. 
upon  five-eighths  of  an  acre  of  heavy  clay  loam.  It 
was  sown  broadcast  upon  a  freshly-prepared  surface, 
and  well  dragged  in.  The  seed  could  have  been  sown 
later  with  equally  as  good  effect,  no  doubt,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  orchard  could  have  been  continued 
for  10  days  or  two  weeks  longer.  The  vetch  started 
somewhat  slowly,  and  the  seeding  seemed  to  have 
been  too  thin,  but  by  the  middle  of  September  the 
ground  was  covered  thickly.  Frost  came  October  1, 
but  me  vetch  was  not  injured,  and  it  continued  to 
grow  until  the  midule  of  the  month,  and  remained 
green  still  longer.  It  made  a  remarkable  cover, 
growing  knee  high  in  a  dense  mat,  and  everywhere 
completely  covering  me  ground.  It  began  to  flower 
in  September,  but  no  seeds  ripened  except  upon  a 
few  poor  spots.  Upon  light  soils  seeds  would  prob¬ 
ably  form  freely,  but  the  plant  is  an  annual  and  not 
likely  to  become  a  weed.  The  roots  do  not  extend 
deep.  With  the  approach  of  hard  freezing  weather, 
the  stalks  fell  upon  the  ground,  where  they  lay  like 
a  thin,  even  covering  of  old  hay.  The  stems  are  soft 
and  can  be  easily  plowed  under  in  early  Spring,  and 
will  soon  decompose;  and  they  will  not  keep  the  soil 
too  wet  late  in  Spring,  which  is  an  important  point 
upon  clay  soils.  Where  farmers  fail  to  get  a  stand 
of  clover  either  the  Winter  or  Spring  vetch  may  oe 
used  as  a  cover  crop,  usually  better  to  sow  with  some 
other  crop,  as  rye,  so  that  if  the  vetch  is  killed  there 
will  still  remain  some  plants  to  fill  the  soil. 

L.  A.  C. 


THE  HAY  BARN;  CLOSE  OR  OPEN. 

T.  B.  Terry,  in  Practical  Farmer,  says:  “There  should 
be  no  windows,  doors  or  ventilators  in  the  hay  barn  that 
cannot  be  closed  tightly.  As  soon  as  hay  is  put  in  at 
night  close  the  barn  tightly  until  next  day.”  Is  this 
good  advice?  The  custom  here  is  to  have  lattice  work 
or  wire  netting  around  top  of  square  of  barn,  and  also 
open  end  for  putting  in  hay,  and  sometimes  ventilators 
on  top.  Expecting  to  build  in  a  short  time  I  wish  to 
practice  on  the  best  ideas,  and  if  it  is  desirable  to  retain 
this  heat  (and  dampness),  partly  at  the  expense  of  the 
comfort  of  the  man  the  next  day  in  barn,  I  will  so  ar¬ 
range.  j.  L.  B. 

Falls,  W.  Va. 

The  principle  as  advocated  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry  *3 
a  good  one;  yet  for  comfort  in  working  we  usually 
prefer  a  ventilator  at  the  top  of  the  hay  barn.  We 
have  secured  good  results  by  having  a  medium  policy, 
neither  open  free  ventilation  nor  tight  closing  of  the 
barn.  Hot  air  will  absorb  far  more  moisture  than 
will  cold  air.  A  barn  full  of  freshly-cut  hay,  if  closed 
up,  will  become  very  warm,  and  the  air  will  become 
saturated  with  moisture,  and  none  of  this  moisture 
will  be  deposited  upon  the  hay.  But  allow  cold  air  to 
enter,  and  immediately  the  moisture  is  condensed, 
and  the  hay  becomes  wet  at  the  surface.  If  the  hay 
is  thoroughly  cured  at  time  of  putting  in,  there  is  not 
the  necessity  for  keeping  the  air  warm  around  it,  but 
where  partially  cured  hay  is  put  in  it  seems  to  keep 
better  if  the  barn  is  tight.  We  know  of  some  farmers 
who  put  their  hay  into  the  barn  very  green,  and  they 
practice  keeping  the  barn  closed.  We  would  recom¬ 
mend  providing  a  ventilator  at  the  top  of  the  hay 
barn,  possibly  by  means  of  a  cupola.  This  should  be 
so  arranged  that  it  can  be  opened  or  shut  as  desired. 
Should  hay  be  put  into  the  barn  which  is  poorly 
cured,  the  ventilator  can  be  shut  and  the  heated  air 
confined.  But  for  hay  as  ordinarily  well-cured,  the 
ventilator  can.  be  safely  left  open  without  injury  to 
the  hay,  and  very  materially  adding  to  the  comfort 
of  the  workmen.  l.  a.  clinton. 


If  the  Hope  Farm  man  had  a  five-inch  engine  and  a  12- 
inch  fodder  cutter  those  cornfields  he  writes  about  would 
solve  his  hay  problem,  and  the  stalks  in  the  manure,  too. 
It  is  surprising  how  a  cutter  multiplies  the  feeding  value 
of  cornstalks.  c.  j.  h. 

Fodder  for  Dense  Orchard.— It  is  probable  that  Hun¬ 
garian  grass  or  millet  would  give  the  largest  and  most 
satisfactory  yield,  although  not  much  can  be  expected 
to  grow  in  the  dense  shade  and  where  the  roots  of  the 
apple  trees  suck  up  the  moisture  from  the  soil.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  season  is  very  moist  a  partial  crop  might  be 
secured.  Corn  would  do  something,  but  in  any  case 
grown  under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  very  insipid 
and  almost  worthless.  Orchard  grass  would  do  quite 
well  under  these  conditions,  but  no  crop  could  be  secured 
unul  next  year.  If  cut  by  June  1  two  crops  could  be 
secured,  one  early  and  one  late.  i.  p.  Roberts. 
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A  BIG  MARKET  GARDEN. 

The  Home  of  the  Miller  Cream  Melon. 

Part  II. 

TOBACCO  AS  A  STAPLE  CROP— The  Chemung 
Valley,  with  Elmira  as  its  center,  has,  during  the  last 
10  years,  become  one  of  the  largest  tobacco  growing 
districts  in  the  country,  the  rich  and  very  deep  allu¬ 
vial  soil  of  the  river  flats  producing  a  high  quality  of 
this  exacting  plant.  While  the  noted  tobacco  locali¬ 
ties  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and  the  lower  Connecti¬ 
cut  Valley  have  scarcely  held  their  own  against 
foreign  competition,  and  made  a  great  outcry  against 
the  free  admission  of  the  Porto  Rican  product,  the 
Elmira  growers  have  steadily  increased  their  acreage, 
and  are  satisfied  they  can  produce  a  tough,  light-col¬ 
ored  wrapper  that  can  stand  on  its  own  merits  against 
all  comers.  The  Miller  Bros,  grow  about  60  acres  of 
tobacco  yearly,  and  this  large  crop  requires  the  entire 
supervision  of  the  youngest  member  of  the  firm. 
When  I  visited  the  tarm  June  12,  the  plants  were 
being  set  by  a  Bemis  transplanter 
at  the  rate  of  three  acres  (each 
acre  requiring  about  12,000  plants) 
per  day,  during  dry  weather,  as 
the  machine  furnishes  enough 
water  to  each  plant  to  enable  it  to 
stand  up  until  it  can  lay  hold  of 
the  freshly-prepared  soil.  These 
machines  have  been  used  by  the 
Millers  for  the  last  10  years,  and 
give  good  satisfaction.  All  garden 
plants,  with  the  exception  of  cel¬ 
ery,  which  generally  is  too  short, 
can  be  successfully  planted  with 
them.  As  most  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  know,  the  machine  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  cask  of  water  mounted 
on  wheels,  with  a  mechanism  for 
opening  a  slight  furrow,  a  pump 
for  ejecting  the  necessary  amount 
of  water  about  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  a  spacer  connected  with 
the  pump,  which  indicates  the  ex¬ 
act  place  in  which  to  set  the  plant, 
and  the  covering  shares,  which 
pack  the  earth  about  the  roots. 

Two  riding  platforms  are  hung  un¬ 
der  the  frame,  on  which  sit  two 
active  men  with  boxes  of  freshly- 
pulled  plants  before  them,  and  al¬ 
ternate  in  setting  them  at  the 
point  indicated  by  the  spacer.  The 
Bemis  transplanter  requires  a 
strong  and  steady  team  of  horses, 
as  a  considerable  weight  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  dragged  over  the 
loose  ground.  Twelve  hundred 
pounds  of  a  “tobacco  brand”  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  broadcast  on  each  acre 
just  before  harrowing,  and  200 
pounds  additional  of  “tobacco 
starter,”  a  brand  rich  in  nitrogen, 
is  applied  to  the  rows  with  a  hand 
drill  before  setting  the  plants. 

The  object,  of  course,  is  to  give 
the  plants  a  quick  start,  and  get 
them  up  to  the  point  when  cultiva¬ 
tion  can  safely  be  begun.  Too 
much  nitrogen  is  distinctly  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  quality  of  leaf  desired, 
as  it  renders  them  coarse  and 
dark,  whereas  thin  leaves  that  will 
cure  light  are  desired.  The  great 
amounts  of  phosphates  and  potash 
in  the  regular  tobacco  fertilizer 
seems  to  accomplish  this  admira¬ 
bly. 

SOME  TOBACCO  FACTS.— As 


very  highest  quality  was  developed.  The  seed  was 
first  distributed  in  1885  by  .1.  .1.  H.  Gregory,  of  Mar¬ 
blehead,  Mass.,  under  the  name  Miller’s  Cream,  after 
having  tested  it  thoroughly  in  his  grounds.  Some 
seed  soon  found  its  way  to  market  gardens  at  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  growers  there  offering  $5  a  pound  for 
tne  stock  seed.  At  this  time,  when  it  was  thought 
that  the  melon  was  perfected,  three  types  or  forms  oc¬ 
casionally  appeared:  1.  A  very  long,  heavy  melon, 
with  thin  skin  and  thick  flesh;  this  one  would  not 
stand  handling  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  rind. 
2.  Another  type,  more  round  in  shape,  heavily  netted, 
with  deeper  ribs,  flesh  less  thick  and  rather  sweeter 
than  the  first  variety.  3.  A  form  resembling  closely 
in  appearance  the  Green  Nutmeg,  probably  one  of  the 
parents,  except  that  the  flesh  is  thick  and  deep  orange 
in  color.  These  types  can  all  be  grown  at  the  present 
time  from  the  seed  of  any  one  of  them.  The  two  lat¬ 
ter  have  appeared  in  selected  form  in  the  western 
markets  under  the  name  of  Osage,  and  the  very  suc¬ 
cessful  new  Paul  Rose  melon  is  but  a  selection  of 
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nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  plants  are  used 
each  year  by  this  one  firm,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  a  good  local  market  for  plants  of  the  right  variety, 
as  few  of  the  large  tobacco  growers  ard  able  to  supply 
themselves  with  plants,  but  rely  on  those  who  make 
a  specialty  of  plant  growing.  Tobacco,  as  grown  here, 
is  expected  to  yield  1,800  to  2,000  pounds  to  the  acre. 
As  it  should  average  12  cents  a  pound,  or  $240  a  ton, 
and  can  be  produced  for  five  to  six  cents  a  pound,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  satisfactory  profit  in  the 
crop,  provided  dry  weather  or  hailstorms  do  not 
interfere  too  seriously. 

THE  MILLER  CREAM  MELON. — Mr.  John  D. 
Miller,  in  pursuance  of  his  policy  of  testing  all  prom¬ 
ising  novelties  as  offered,  grew,  30  years  ago,  the 
Casaba,  Sill’s  Hybrid  and  Green  Nutmeg  muskmelons, 
as  wedl  as  many  other  varieties,  and  first  noticed  a 
cross  in  1877,  which  appeared  to  have  value.  The 
direct  produce  of  this  hybrid  differed  widely  in  shape, 
size,  color  and  form,  but  after  a  period  of  selection,  a 
type  with  green  skin  and  deep  orange  flesh  of  the 


Miller’s  Cream,  crossed  with  Burpee’s  Netted  Gem. 

BACK  TO  THE  FARM. — After  the  death  of  John  D. 
Miller  the  four  sons,  now  associated  together,  who 
had  all  received  high  school  and  college  educations, 
scattered  out  over  the  country,  one  to  the  Klondike, 
one  to  the  cattle  plains  of  Wyoming,  another  to 
Florida,  in  pursuit  of  fortune  and  what  appeared  to 
be  broadened  opportunities.  After  varied  experiences, 
during  which  they  severally  acquired  much  wisdom 
and  parted  with  some  cash,  the  “boys”  rounded  up  at 
the  old  homektead,  convinced  that  a  mine  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  a  substantial  profit  awaited  their  coopera¬ 
tive  administration  of  this  fine  garden  on  the  prac¬ 
tical  business  lines  developed  by  the  father,  and  the 
successes  of  the  past  three  years  have  fully  justified 
their  decision. 

A  FEW  POINTS. — Nearly  every  strawberry  of  note 
has  been  tested  by  the  Millers  since  the  time  of  Ho- 
vey’s  Seedling  and  Willson.  Glen  Mary,  Bubach  and 
Brandywine  are  now  the  favorites,  the  first  named 
withstanding  late  frosts  better  than  the  others. 


.  .  .  .  Heavy  dressings  of  salt  applied  to  the 

soil  before  radishes  are  sown,  prevent  injury  from 

the  root  maggot . Muriate  of  potash  is 

equally  successful  in  restraining  the  Cabbage  root- 

worm . From  $250  to  $300  have  been  taken 

in  prizes  at  county  fains  in  the  lower  tier  of  counties 
in  a  season  for  the  best  displays  of  vegetables,  and 
the  preparation  of  displays  is  made  a  side  feature  in 

the  business . Of  40  varieties  of  tomatoes 

grown  last  year,  Burpee’s  Combination,  which  orig¬ 
inated  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  made  the  best  showing. 

_  w.  v.  F. 

RAKE  IN  PLACE  OF  HOE. 

Shakespeare  tells  us  that  Cleopatra  made  a  study 
of  easy  ways  to  die.  As  a  farmer,  with  more  work 
around  than  I  can  ever  do,  I  tiave  made  a  study  of 
easy  ways  to  live,  and  though  there  iis  no  end  to  the 
work,  I  have  made  some  discoveries  in  that  line,  and 
hope  to  make  more.  If  you  are  going  to  use  the  hoe, 
as  intimated  last  week,  let  me  ask  you,  out  of  regard 
for  the  youngsters  on  the  place, 
who  may  come  to  it  later,  to  try 
the  garden  rake  instead,  that  is, 
where  the  soil  is  mellow,  and  the 
weeds  are  small.  It  is  to  weeds 
what  the  shotgun  is  to  a  rifle  in 
duck  shooting,  and  vastly  more 
rapid.  You  can  rake  through  a 
corn  hill,  and  straighten  tht 
leaves,  as  well  as  fill  in  fine  soil, 
and  do  it  at  a  single  stroke.  Again, 
when  returning  from  a  barley 
piece,  where  I  had  been  putting  in 
grass  seed  with  a  horse  rake,  l 
ventured  to  try  my  asparagus  bed, 
raking  lengthwise.  The  surface 
was  fine,  and  the  rake  dug  1 V2  to 
two  inches  deep.  It  was  a  great 
success  and  did  not  seem  to  break 
a  stalk.  That  process  has  been  re¬ 
peated,  after  cultivation,  about 
twice  a  week,  and  has  saved  me  no 
end  of  backaching  hoeing  and 
hand  weeding,  as  it  conquers  all 
but  a  little  Witch  grass.  The 
spaces  between  the  rows  are  some¬ 
what  lower  than  the  rows,  and  the 
rake  wheels  run  rather  low,  so  as 
to  make  the  teeth  take  hold  better 
than  they  would  on  a  level.  The 
rake  should  be  the  one  with  fine 
teeth,  not  bent  wire,  and  the  horse 
rake  I  use  is  the  old  Ithaca  with 
bluht  teeth.  g.  s.  paine. 

Maine. 

R.  N.-Y. — Farmers  who  have 
used  a  weeder  will  appreciate  the 
value  of  his  advice.  Several  years 
ago  Mr.  Breed,  the  inventor  of  the 
weeder,  devised  a  hand  tool  which 
was  a  combination  of  iron  rake 
and  hoe.  The  rake  feature  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  back  of  the  hoe.  It 
consisted  of  stiff,  curved  teeth  of 
steel,  which  could  be  used  to  work 
through  or  around  a  hill  of  corn  or 
potatoes.  The  only  objection 
found  to  it  was  its  weight— it  was 
too  heavy  for  a  hand  tool.  It  must 
be  said  that  the  great  use  of  the 
weeder  has  not  entirely  driven  the 
hoe  out  of  the  field.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  find  that  it  pays  to  use  both, 
especially  on  crops  that  follow  an 
old  sod  which  is  full  of  weeds.  In 
such  cases,  while  the  weeder  is  of 
very  great  service,  some  hand  tool 
for  close  work  around  the  plants 
is  a  necessity,  if  we  are  to  clean  out  the  weeds.  The 
suggestion  concerning  the  value  of  the  rake  is  a  good 
one,  especially  in  the  garden  plot. 


I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  cultivation  of  an  orchard, 
that  is,  in  the  sense  generally  used.  I  leave  my  orchard 
in  grass,  pasture  with  hogs,  and  manure,  and  for  my 
soil  I  believe  it  the  best  course.  T-  b.  w. 

Hall’s  Corners,  N.  Y. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  New  York  Commercial 
the  amount  of  money  left  in  Philadelphia  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  and  visitors  during  the  four  days  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention  was  $2,000,000.  This  is  divided  about 
as  follows:  Butter,  eggs,  vegetables  and  groceries,  $750,000; 
bakers’  goods,  $250,000;  street  car  fares,  $250,000;  liquid  re¬ 
freshments,  $250,000,  and  cigars,  $500,000. 

Tell  those  who  use  wing-shovels  on  their  cultivator  to 
put  wing-shovels  on  the  front  and  remove  rear  or  outside 
standards  entirely;  they  will  find  it  run  much  steadier 
with  less  labor  on  the  man  who  tries  to  control  It.  When 
handles  or  “nibs”  on  scythe-snathbecome  locse  remove 
them  and  saw  or  rasp  off  the  wood  which  imbeds  the 
burr;  put  on  a  small  was!  tr  and  tighten  with  a  wrench. 
ThAv  will  be  tightened  to  stay.  c.  J.  h. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten* 
tlon.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  In  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Killing  Flies  in  Stable. 

W.  P.,  Woodbine,  N.  J.— We  want  some 
remedy  against  flies  in  the  stable.  We  use 
Shoo-fly  on  the  animals  and  that  keeps  the 
flies  off  them.  The  walls  of  the  stables 
are  full  of  flies.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  there  is  any  poison  to  spray  on 
the  walls  to  keep  the  flies  off. 

Ans. — Try  spraying  the  walls  with 
kerosene  oil  or  crude  petroleum.  I  think 
the  latter  would  be  as  effective  in  killing 
the  flies,  and  it  would  be  more  lasting; 
possibly  its  odor  would  keep  the  flies 
away  for  -iveral  days.  m.  y.  s. 

Grafting  Chestnut  on  White  Oak. 

J.  M.  It.,  Cory,  Ind.— Can  the  chestnut  be 
grafted  or  budded  on  the  White  oak  or 
hickory?  If  so,  when  is  the  best  time  for 
doing  it? 

Ans. — The  chestnut  cannot  be  grafted 
upon  any  of  tne  oaks  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  or  profit.  I  have  heard  that 
there  have  been  very  rare  cases  in  which 
such  union  has  taken  place,  but  only  for 
a  short  time.  While  I  have  never  heard 
of  an  attempt  to  graft  the  chestnut  upon 
any  of  the  hickories,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  of  any  use  to  attempt  it;  be¬ 
cause  there  is  too  much  difference  in 
their  natures.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Cherries  on  Mazzard  Stock. 

C.  P.  B.,  Missouri.—  I  have  always  used 
Mahaleb  cherry  for  stock,  but  this  year  I 
am  growing  Mazzard,  with  which  I  have 
had  no  experience  in  regard  to  time  of 
budding.  Will  the  season  apply  to  both 
stocks  alike,  that  is,  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber?  Give  particulars  if  the  budding  time 
is  different.  Are  they  equally  easy  to 
take? 

Ans. — The  Mazzard  type  of  the  cherry 
family  is  among  the  earliest  to  ripen 
its  wood  and  foliage,  and  it  requires 
early  budding.  The  last  of  July  is  some¬ 
times  none  too  early  to  begin  the  work 
in  Missouri.  The  Mahaleb  makes  a  much 
better  stock  for  the  sour  cherries  than 
the  Mazzard,  and  I  would  not  advise 
using  the  latter  except  for  the  Heart  and 
Bigarreau  types.  The  buds  take  very 
well  on  the  Mazzard,  but  the  growth  of 
that  and  the  sour  cherries  is  so  different 
that  the  union  is  poor,  and  the  two 
rarely  work  well  together,  either  budded 
or  grafted.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Root  Rot  of  Apple  Trees. 

R.  C.  C.,  Willmathsvillc,  Mo.— Some  of  my 
apple  trees  have  enlarged  crowns  and  some 
of  them  have  died.  The  bark  turned  red 
and  some  looks  as  though  blighted.  It 
commences  at  i.ie  ground  and  extends  up 
on  the  trunk.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause 
and  cure? 

Ans. — The  disease  mentioned  seems  to 
be  what  is  known  as  root  rot  of  the  ap¬ 
ple.  It  is  a  very  serious  trouble,  and  is 
particularly  bad  in  Missouri  and  neigh¬ 
boring  States.  There  is  no  known  reme¬ 
dy,  so  far  as  I  have  heard.  There  are 
various  theories  advanced  regarding  pre¬ 
ventives  and  remedies,  but  none  of  them 
seems  to  prove  effective  when  put  to  the 
test.  It  is,  however,  wise  to  burn  all  the 
affected  trees  and  their  roots,  as  far  as 
may  be  possible.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Grapevines  in  Shade. 

A.  O.  Q.,  Ottawa,  III.— I  have  10  wild  or 
native  grapevines  three  years  set,  which 
blossomed  freely  this  year,  but  only  two 
show  fruit.  They  are  on  the  north  side 
of  a  nine-foot  brick  wall,  and  are  also 
shaded  by  large  trees.  Will  Clinton  or 
Bacchus  grow  in  this  shade  and  pollinate? 
Do  they  blossom  at  same  time?  Is  there 
any  grape  which  will  do  well  in  this  shade? 
Or  any  fruits  which  would  do  well? 

Ans. — It  is  doubtful  whether  Clinton, 
Bacchus,  or  any  cultivated  or  wild  grape 
will  bear  much  fruit  in  so  shady  a  place 
as  is  described.  Grape  vines  love  the 
sunshine.  Their  roots  may  be  in  the 
shade,  but  their  bearing  vines  will  be 
found  in  the  open  sunlight.  The  Clin¬ 
ton  and  Bacchus  bloom  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  are  selMertile,  so  far  as 
I  have  observed  them.  Currants  are 


more  likely  to  bear  profitable  crops  of 
fruit  than  any  of  the  fruits  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  They  do  quite  well  in 
the  shade,  and  especially  need  it  in  re¬ 
gions  where  the  Summers  are  long  and 
hot.  The  north  side  of  a  wall  or  fence 
is  much  better  for  currants  and  worse 
for  grapes  than  any  other  side. 

h.  e.  v.  D. 

About  Cherries. 

Q.  F.  W.,  Fairport,  N.  Y.—I  have  a  little 
cherry  orchard  here  in  western  New  York 
of  about  300  trees,  that  are  nearly  10  years 
old,  and  the  behavior  of  some  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  puzzles  me.  Of  the  sour  varieties 
I  should  much  prefer  the  Olivet,  except  for 
one  serious  defect,  which  thus  far  it  per¬ 
sistently  maintains,  and  that  is  very  light 
bearing.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
hardy  and  healthy;  the  leaves  are  large, 
dark  green  and  abundant.  The  fruit  ripens 
about  with  Montmorency,  size,  large;  pit, 
small;  color,  dark  red,  almost  black;  taste 
all  that  is  most  desirable  in  the  sour  va¬ 
rieties  and  mildly  acid.  Why  does  it  not 
produce  fruit  even  moderately  well?  The 
trees  blossom  profusely.  Apparently  the 
fruit  sets.  The  young  cherry  swells  in  the 
blossom  and  when  the  petals  fall  it  is 
there  in  apparently  good  condition;  then  it 
turns  yellow  and  falls,  and  a  tree  that 
ought  to  produce  100  pounds  will  yield  15  ox- 
20.  On  one  side  of  a  row  of  Olivet  is  a 
row  of  Early  Richmond,  and  on  the  other 
side  a  row  of  Montmorency.  All  blossom 
at  the  same  time.  The  Richmond  and 
Montmorency  bear  profusely.  There  is 
one  Important  consideration  in  cherry  cul¬ 
ture,  I  think,  which  usually  escapes  ob¬ 
servation.  That  is  the  stock  on  which  the 
varieties  are  budded.  Mahaleb  stock  is 
largely  used  by  nurserymen.  That  is,  I 
think,  all  right  for  Dukes  and  Morellos 
and  the  sour  kinds,  but  not  suitable  for  the 
Hearts  and  Bigarreaus,  which  are  sweet 
varieties.  These  latter  will  not  make  large 
trees  on  Mahaleb  stock,  and  they  will  be 
short-lived.  The  Mazzard  stock  should  be 
used,  if  you  want  long-lived,  large  and 
healthy  trees,  and  they  will  bear  just  about 
as  early. 

After  setting  a  cherry  orchard  I  would 
cultivate  and  keep  it  open  for  three  or  four 
years,  then  seed  for  pasture  and  keep 
sheep  in  it.  When  fruiting  comes  on  freely 
apply  a  top-dressing  yearly  of  fertilizer; 
if  there  are  thin  spots  in  the  pasture  and 
the  sheep  eat  them  too  close  put  on  barn¬ 
yard  manure  in  the  Pall.  Never  plow  the 
cherry  orchard  after  it  is  laid  down  to 
grass.  Pasture  close  and  top-dress  liber¬ 
ally.  Plowing  a  cherx-y  orchard  after  it 
had  grown  several  years  in  sod  would  prob¬ 
ably  kill  a  lot  of  the  trees.  If  the  soil  Is 
good  and  of  the  right  quality  the  trees  will 
grow  very  thrifty  while  being  cultivated 
the  first  three  or  four  years.  They  will 
need  no  stimulation  from  fertilizers.  When 
put  down  to  grass  the  growth  will  be 
checked,  which  in  most  cases  is  as  it  should 
be.  When  the  pasture  is  fully  established 
and  top  fertilization  practiced  the  growth 
will  be  healthy,  well  matured  and  sufficient. 
The  sour  varieties  need  to  have  their  tops 
thinned  and  opened  for  several  years  by 
pruning,  but  the  sweets  need  scarcely  a 
touch  of  the  knife,  unless  it  be  to  cut  the 
leading  branches  of  some  varieties  that  are 
inclined  to  go  too  far  skyward. 

Ans. — The  failure  of  the  Olivet  cherry 
to  bear  is  common  wherever  the  trees 
are  grown,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  or 
heard.  It  is  only  suitable  for  home  use, 
a  tree  or  two  being  grown  for  the  sake 
of  having  something  good  for  the  home 
folks.  The  reason  of  the  failure  to  bear 
well  is  not  clearly  understood,  so  far  as 
I  know,  but  is  probably  some  constitu¬ 
tional  defect  of  the  floral  orgahs.  I  have 
had  very  similar  experience  to  that  of  G. 
F.  W.  in  regard  to  cherry  stocks. 


should  even  then  soon  give  way  to 
water.  If  the  Bordeaux  dries  into  a 
cake,  a  stick  should  soon  dislodge  it  so 
that  water  will  get  at  it  quickly. 
Doubtless  no  serious  injury  would  result 
to  the  pump  if  kerosene  were  used  at 
once  after  Bordeaux,  but  I  would  always 
thoroughly  rinse  it  out  with  water,  as 
the  kerosene  and  Bordeaux  will  form  a 
coarse  ineffective  mixture. 

M.  V.  BLINGERLAND. 

Selling  Vegetables  by  Weight. 

Several  Subscribers. — We  notice  the  en¬ 
closed  clipping  going  the  rounds  of  the 
papers.  What  is  the  truth  about  it?  “The 
Cleveland  Retail  Gi-ocers’  Association  will, 
on  April  15,  inaugurate  an  innovation  which 
promises  to  revolutionize  the  green  grocery 
trade  of  the  city.  After  that  date  all  vege¬ 
tables  will  be  sold  by  the  pound  instead  of 
by  measure,  as  at  present.  The  move  is  to 
shut  oii|t  unscrupulous  dealers  who  use 
false  measures.” 

Ans. — Mr.  C.  W.  Nokes,  a  fruit  dealer 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement:  “We  find  that  all  the 
trade  are  not  following  out  the  system, 
-but  that  those  who  are  progressive 
enough  to  try  it,  would  not  change  back 
to  the  old  system  for  $1,000  a  year.  It 
is  right  in  line,  and  fully  in  accord  with 
“money  weight”  ideas.  One  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reasons  which  suggested  the  plan 
to  the  trade  was  the  fact  that  so  many 
clerks  are  so  careless  of  the  proprietor’s 
interests — in  measuring  up  vegetables  or 
small  fruits  in  small  measures,  they  will 
crowd  the  measure  to  overflowing  to 
please  the  customer  and  give  away  the 
small  profit  on  the  goods.  Or  in  other 
words,  a  bushel  of  beans,  potatoes  or 
other  vegetables  would  only  measure  out 
23  to  27  quarts.  There  was  no  means  of 
knowing  what  a  bushel  of  goods  would 
or  did  result,  while  the  plan  of  weighing 
everything  is  just  to  everybody.  The 
retail  trade  are  making  the  change  slow¬ 
ly,  and  only  working  on  vegetables  as 
yet,  until  they  get  the  consuming  trade 
used  to  the  new  idea.  In  regard  to  the 
street  huckster,  would  say  that  during 
the  Fall,  when  potatoes  are  being  bought 
freely  for  Winter  use,  the  street  man  in 
many  cases,  or  in  all  cases,  sells  his  lead 
by  the  measure,  and  uses  a  bushel  bas¬ 
ket  that  will  not  hold  over  50  to  53 
pounds,  and  even  cuts  his  baskets  down 
after  they  have  been  sealed  by  our  city 
sealer  until  they  will  only  hold  40  to  45 
pounds,  just  as  his  conscience  will  allow. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
change.” 

Digging  Up  Asparagus  Plants. 

P.  /?.,  Louisville,  O.— Can  a  person  dig  up 
old  asparagus  plants  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  transplant  them  so  that  they  will 
amount  to  anything  next  season?  I  have 
some  neighbors  who  have  some  out  in  the 
field  that  they  don’t  take  any  care  of,  and 
will  allow  me  to  dig  them  out. 

Ans. — It  would  not  pay  to  disturb  as¬ 
paragus  plants  now,  just  at  the  season 
of  their  strongest  growth.  Old  plants 
do  not  take  kindly  to  removal  at  any 
time,  as  their  root  system  is  too  exten¬ 
sive  to  be  dug  up  without  serious  Injury. 
They  may  be  moved  in  the  Fall  or 
Spring,  while  growth  is  still  dormant. 
Young  plants  are  quite  cheap,  and  will 
give  better  satisfaction  in  the  end. 


erable,  as  no  energy  is  used  in  ripening 
seeds,  but  they  are  not  easy  to  select  be¬ 
fore  they  have  shown  bloom. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Acbv. 


School  of  Practical 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

THE  SMALL  FARM  WELL  TILLED. 

To  teach  the  art  of  Fruit  Culture.  Gardening, 
Landscape  Gardening.  Dairying  and  allied  subjects, 
Greenhouses  and  Poultry. 

Course  begins  in  September,  and  is  open  to  men 
and  women  for  training  in  practical  and  scientific 
work.  Address  GEO.  T.  POWELL,  Director, 
Briarciilf  Manor.  Westchester  Co..  N.Y 


The  Counter  Edition  of  our 
Garden  and  Farm  Manual 

contains  besides  the  very  complete  line 
of  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  a 
Great  Variety  of  GARDEN  AND  FARM 
TOOLS  and  SPRAYING  OUTFITS.  Send 
for  it.  Send  also  for  our  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES  ,  2  '  Pli  I iIa  D  K LPH f A^6 


400,000  Premium  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage 

Plants,  $1  per  1,000  ;  5,000  for  $4;  10.000  for  $7.50; 
Pepper  and  Egg  Plants,  30  cents  per  100. 

CALEB  BOGGS,  Cheswold,  Del. 


pCI  CDV  PI  A  NTQ~Str0,1K  fleld  Kr°wn  In  eight 

ULLCn  I  iLHIl  I  O  varieties  in  any  quantity. 


Extra  selected  stocky  plants. 

WM.  S.  HERZOG. 


$1.50  per  1.000  cash. 
Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


RIMSON  CLOVER  SEKD  growers’  prices. 

ELERY  PLANTS  ALS" 

AliHAGE  and  Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 
Circular  free.  Slaymakek  &  Son.  Dover.  Del. 


CELERY  PLANTS 

Grown  by  the  acre  on  land  especially  adapted  to 
them.  With  our  system  of  growing  and  Irrigating, 
each  plant  is  strong  and  stocky,  with  a  large  mass  of 
fibrous  roots.  We  ship  safely  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Varieties:  White  Plume, 
Golden  Self-Blanching  and  Golden  Heart. 

Price:  500,75c.;  1,000,  $1.25;  5,000.  $5. 

WILSON  BROS.  &  CO..  Tecumseh.  Mich. 


rpHOS.  McELROY,  European  Seed  Commission 
Merchant,  Mercantile  Ex.  Bldg.,  6  Harrison  St., 
N.  Y„  offers  Crimson  Clover,  Essex  Dwarf  Rape  and 
English  Perennial  Rye  Grass  Seeds;  spot  and  to  ar¬ 
rive.  Samples  &  prices  on  application.  The  trade  only 


c 


RIMSON  CLOVE 


Do 


D 

not  be  deceived  in  buying 

cheap  foreign  seed.  M  m. 

We  are  Headquarters  for  pure  Delaware  Seed. 
New  crop.  Write  for  prices. 

II.  L.  HOLMES,  Seedsman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Crimson 

Clover. 

Genuine  Delaware  Seed,  also  other  seeds  for  Summer 
sowing.  Write  for  our  Midsummer  Catalogue.  We 
send  it  Free.  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia. 


Beautiful  Strawberries  in  1901 

We  can  furnish  you  with 
pot-grown  Strawberry  Plants 
'  that  will  bear  a  full  crop  of 
; fruit  next  year.  Celery  and 
Cabbage  Plants.  Full  line  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Stock. 
Write  at  once  for  our  Summer 
land  Autumn  catalogue.  It 
^explains  all.  Fruit  packages 
oof  all  kinds  for  sale  at  low 
oprices.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 
Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 
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Peach  Trees 

10  Apple,  Plum  or  Pear 
80c.;  10  Dwarf  Pear  60c.; 

10  Quince  75c.;  10  Grape, 

Gooseberry  or  Currant 
50c.  Write  Quickly.  C.  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD 
CO.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


50c. 


Mahaleb  is  not  suitable  for  the  sweet 
varieties,  but  the  Mazzard  is.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  sprouting,  I  would  like  the 
sour  varieties  on  their  own  roots.  The 
trees  have  grown  and  borne  better  for 
me  that  way  than  otherwise. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Cleansing  Sprayer. 

A.  P.  C.  (No  Address).— How  should  a  cop¬ 
per  knapsack  sprayer  be  cleaned  after 
using  Bordeaux?  What  will  remove  the 
blue  deposit  when  dry?  What  will  be  the 
effect  on  the  asparagus  of  using  kerosene 
after  Bordeaux  without  first  cleaning? 

Ans. — Properly-made  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  should  not  stick  to  copper  so  that 
it  would  require  anything  more  than 
water  to  clean  it  off.  A  thorough  rins¬ 
ing  with  water  soon  after  using  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  should  be  sufficient  to 
clean  a  pump.  If  the  pump  stands  x.or 
months  and  the  Bordeaux  dries  on,  it 


When  to  Cut  Asparagus  Stalks. 

B.  II.,  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y.-We  are  young 
at  the  asparagus  business.  Shall  we  cut 
seed  stalks  now,  or  let  seed  ripen  first? 

Ans. — Let  the  seed  ripen  before  cut¬ 
ting  the  stalks  away,  as  any  early  cut¬ 
ting  would  at  once  be  replaced  by  new 
flowering  shoots.  If  there  is  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  rust,  burn  the  stalks  when  cut 
to  destroy  spores.  Male  plants,  or  those 
producing  only  pollen  flowers  are  pref- 


Trees.  Plants. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


m 

STARK  BRO’J 


TDrrC  BEST  by  Test— 
I  ntM  74  YEARS.  Larg¬ 
est  Nursery.  FruitBook  free.  We 
DAV  cash  WEEKLY*  want  MORE 
I  /\  I  home  &  traveling  salesmen 
STARK  BRO’S,  LOUISIANA,  M0. ;  Dansville.N.Y. 


POT 
GROWN 


STRAWBERRIES 


descriptions  of  the  best  varieties  wit  h  cultural  directions  mailed  on  request. 

ELLWANGEK  &  BERRY.  Mount  Hope  Nurseries.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  (i 


We  shall  have  our  usual  supply 
of  line  plants  ready  about  July  1  . 
Catalogue  containing  correct 
it. 

Both  Year. 


For  $i  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Paragon, 
i  Numbo  Chestnut  Tree  grafted,  worth  $2.20.  Full  line  of 

NT  ~ .  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS, 

JN  Ursery  otOCK.  Lxertlticate.  Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
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The  Blight  in  Tomatoes. 

J.  R.  McK.,  Sunnydale,  Wash.— I  am  having 
a  very  interesting  time  with  the  Tomato 
blight.  This  year’s  crop  will  be  the  second 
crop  on  the  same  ground.  Last  year  the 
crop  escaped  the  blight  until  the  fruit  was 
ripening.  Instead  of  attacking  the  leaves 
it  formed  a  dry  rot  in  the  walls  of  the  seed 
cells  and  underneath  the  outside  skin;  va¬ 
riety,  Atlantic  Prize.  This  year  I  noticed 
when  the  plants  were  set  out,  that  some 
of  them  were  blighted,  so  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  I  sprayed  them  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  made  as  follows:  One  pound  copper 
sulphate,  three-quarter  pound  unslaked 
lime,  to  10  gallons  of  water.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  blight?  I  am  the  only  one 
in  the  neighborhood  who  has  it,  and  I  am 
also  the  only  one  who  uses  fertilizers;  all 
other  growers  here  use  manures.  I  use 
nitrate  of  soda,  dried  blood  and  tankage. 
Soil  varies  from  clay  to  sand  and  clay 
mixed.  The  patch  is  enclosed  on  the  east, 
south  and  west  sides  by  standing  timber; 
consequently  shaded  from  one  to  two  hours 
morning  and  evening.  Varieties  this  year: 
Early  Ruby,  Atlantic  Prize  and  Freedom. 
How  often  should  I  spray?  Will  the  to¬ 
mato  stand  a  stronger  solution  of  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  than  the  one  herein  named? 

Ans. — We  would  not  think  the  blight 
was  caused  by  the  chemicals  used  for 
fertilization,  though  you  seem  to  be 
using  an  excess  of  nitrogen.  The  shaded 
position  of  your  plot  would  favor  the 
germination  of  the  blight  spores,  as  the 
dew  must  remain  on  the  leaves  longer 
than  if  exposed  to  full  sunlight.  A 
spraying  after  every  rain  with  the  solu¬ 
tion  you  have  used  ought  to  reduce  the 
ravages  of  the  blight  very  materially. 
An  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  might 
prove  more  satisfactory  in  its  action, 
and  would  not  be  likely  to  injure  the 
foliage.  It  can  be  made  by  placing  one 
ounce  of  carbonate  of  copper  in  eight 
ounces  of  ammonia,  dissolved  in  about 
two  quarts  of  water.  Dilute  the  solution 
to  nine  gallons  with  either  rain  or  or¬ 
dinary  well  water,  and  spray  thorough¬ 
ly. 

Crimson  Clover  and  the  Pea  Louse. 

C.  P.  A.,  Connecticut.— Don’t  blame  Crimson 
clover  too  much  In  that  Pea-louse  affair. 
We  have  Mrs.  Pea  Louse  here.  In  countless 
hordes,  yet  there  isn’t  any  Crimson  clover, 
except  what  has  come  itself  on  my  land 
from  seed  sown  seven  years  ago.  It  has 
self-sown  to  some  extent,  each  year,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  to  blame  for  the  acres  of 
peas  destroyed  last  year  in  this  vicinity. 
The  louse  Is  not  a  new  one,  whatever 
scientists  may  declare.  I  have  known 
them  for  20  years  or  more,  but  I  never  saw 
them  in  such  quantities  as  to  do  much  in¬ 
jury  until  last  season.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  will  disappear  from  nat¬ 
ural  causes,  in  a  year  or  so.  The  Apple 
tent-caterpillars  come  In  about  10-year 
periods,  and  for  three  years  at  a  time, 
usually,  are  numerous  to  be  injurious,  In¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  damage  each  year. 
The  last  year  of  the  three  they  will  cover 
everything,  but  are  pretty  sure  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  some  disease  that  leaves  dead 
ones  everywhere. 

Ans. — Whether  the  Pea  louse  is  a 
Crimson-clover  pest,  or  whether  its  orig¬ 
inal  food  was  Red  clover,  is  still,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  an  open  question.  Throughout  this 
section  the  Crimson  clover  was  overrun 
with  it,  while  but  few  lice  could  be 
found  on  Red  clover,  though  in  Mary¬ 
land  some  fields  of  Red  clover  were  seri¬ 
ously  injured.  That  it  could  not  be  a 
pest  of  Crimson  clover  in  the  North, 
where  it  is  not  grown,  is  obvious; 
though  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may 
have  spread  from  Crimson  clover  to  Red 
clover  in  this  section,  and  then  grad¬ 
ually  spread  north.  Thus  in  Delaware 
the  Crimson  clover  has  certainly  been 
the  cause  of  the  louse  on  peas  for  the 
past  two  seasons;  in  other  sections  the 
lice  have  come  from  Red  clover.  It 
seems  to  me  altogether  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  spread  to  the  peas  was 
due  to  tne  blizzard  of  early  1899,  which 
doubtless  killed  off  the  parasites  which 
heretofore  kept  the  louse  in  check  on 
the  clover,  so  that  its  numbers  increased 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  a  spread 
from  clover  necessary.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  no  decrease  in  the 
planting  of  Crimson  clover  is  expected. 
Altogether,  Crimson  clover  is  probably 
of  fully  as  much  value  as  the  pea  crop. 
That  it  should  not  be  planted  in  adjoin¬ 
ing  pea  fields  is,  however,  to  be  advised, 
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and  also  that  it  be  plowed  under  as 
early  as  practicable  in  the  Spring.  That 
the  pest  is  not  a  new  one  from  Nature’s 
standpoint,  no  one  would  deny.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  it  injured  Crimson 
clover  in  Delaware  10  years  ago.  How¬ 
ever,  such  injury  has  been  rare,  so  rare, 
in  fact,  that  with  all  the  study  that  has 
been  given  insect  pests  of  the  clover 
plant  by  trained  entomologists  through¬ 
out  the  country,  this  insect  was  never 
recognized  as  specifically  distinct  from 
other  plant  lice.  Not  until  last  year, 
therefore,  was  it  recognized  as  different 
from  all  other  plant  lice  previously  de¬ 
scribed,  and  was  described  as  a  new 
species,  but  only  new  to  science;  Nature 
has  doubtless  known  the  species  here  or 
abroad  for  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
years.  It  is  entirely  possible,  however, 
that  your  correspondent  may  have  con¬ 
fused  two  species.  A  very  similar  species 
of  aphia  has  been  common  on  peas  for 
many  years,  though  it  has  rarely  done 
much  damage,  and  then  only  locally. 
These  species  are  so  similar  that  I  dare¬ 
say  few  entomologists  would  recognize 
them  as  instinct,  except  upon  the  most 
careful  study,  and  the  casual  observer 
certainly  would  not  distinguish  tjiem,  as 
they  appear  exactly  alike. 

It  is  entirely  probable  that  in  a  few 
years  we  shall  hear  but  little  complaint 
of  me  Pea  louse.  Meanwhile,  howev'r, 
it  is  necessary  that,  if  peas  are  to  be 
grown,  it  must  be  combated  in  the  most 
practicable  manner  possible,  until  nat¬ 
ural  agencies  for  its  control  come  to  our 
aid.  Almost  all  of  our  worst  insect  pests 
become  injurious  periodically,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  be  ready  to 
cope  with  them  upon  their  first  appear¬ 
ance.  Not  only  this,  but,  knowing  their 
life  histories  and  habits,  we  should  try 
in  every  way  by  the  manipulation  of 
general  methods  of  farm  practice,  to 
prevent  their  excessive  increase,  and 
thus  keep  them  under  control  by  natural 
means.  e.  dwioiit  sanderson. 

Tansy  and  Sumach  Berries. 

J.  W.  L.,  Crafton,  Pa.— We  have  consider¬ 
able  tansy  on  our  farm.  Is  there  any 
market  for  it,  and  where  can  it  be  sold? 
Is  there  any  demand  for  sumach  berries? 

Ans. — All  sorts  of  plants  are  used  in 
the  drug  trade,  and  there  is  a  limited 
demand  for  dried  tansy  leaves.  Sumach 
is  used  in  medicine  and  also  as  a  dye¬ 
stuff.  Herbs  to  be  prepared  for  market 
should  be  thoroughly  dried,  preferably 
in  the  shade,  as  the  sun  is  apt  to  bleach 
them.  Probably  the  best  plan  is  to  write 
to  some  wholesale  botanic  druggist, 
stating  just  what  you  have  for  sale,  and 
asking  for  information  in  regard  to 
prices  and  the  methods  of  preparation 
and  shipping.  Walter  Adams  &  Co.,  279 
Pearl  street.  New  York,  are  extensive 
dealers  in  materials  of  this  sort. 

Water  Refuse  as  Manure. 

A.  P.  C.,  Massachusetts.— Is  there  any  sim¬ 
ple  and  inexpensive  way  of  catching  and 
handling  (loading  on  team)  the  large 
amount  of  vegetable  debris  that  is  carried 
away  by  the  brook  flowing  through 
swampy  fresh-meadow  land.  What  is  the 
value  of  such  material  where  humus  is 
chiefly  needed,  if  plowed  under  instead  of 
green  manures? 

Ans. — Such  a  possession  as  this  is 
worth  quite  a  lot  of  money  to  a  farmer, 
if  it  is  managed  in  this  way:  Dig  a  ditch 
across  the  marsh  and  throw  up  a  dam 
to  shut  in  the  water,  leaving  a  flume 
sufficient  to  pass  the  ordinary  current 
of  the  stream.  In  high  water  a  large 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  will  be 
brought  down,  and  almost  all  of  it  may 
be  collected  by  driving  stakes  here  and 
there  to  hold  down  planks  set  on  edge, 
so  as  to  cause  eddies.  One  acre  of  land 
so  managed  will  easily  collect  in  a  year 
some  hundreds  of  loads  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  and  surface  wash  from  above,  each 
of  which  will  be  worth  a  load  of  or¬ 
dinary  manure.  The  dam  need  not  be 
higher  than  as  much  as  will  flood  the 
surface  one  foot  in  depth.  There  need 
be  no  fear  Of  any  ill  results  as  to  hy¬ 
gienic  conditions,  for  a  water  surface 
will  be  far  less  objectionable  in  this  re¬ 


spect  than  mere  sodden  ground.  In  time 
by  draining  this  land,  when  the  present 
vegetation  has  been  killed  and  sufficient 
deposit  has  been  made,  an  excellent  per¬ 
manent  meadow  may  be  formed.  This 
method  has  been  very  usefully  applied 
in  the  improvement  of  marsh  lands. 

h.  s. 

The  Size  of  a  Farm. 

G.  77.  37.,  Bradenville,  Pa. — If  I  owned  100 
acres  of  land,  how  much  would  I  own,  one- 
fourth,  one-half  and  three-fourths  of  the 
distance  to  the  centre  of  the  earth? 

Ans. — As  you  would  have  a  pyramid  of 
the  earth,  having  a  surface  of  100  acres, 
and  4,000  miles  long,  the  surface  would 
gradually  decrease  in  proportion  to  the 
depth.  Half  way  down,  the  area  of  the 
surface  there  would  be  one-half  as  large 
on  each  side  as  the  top  surface,  which 
would  make  the  area  one  fourth  as  large, 
or  25  acres;  at  one-quarter  of  the  way 
down  the  area  would  be  one-hal'f  of  these 
two  areas,  or  62 y2  acres;  and  three- 
fourths  down  it  would  be  one-fourth  of 
the  third,  and  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole 
surface  area,  or  6^4  acres.  H.  s. 


Peach  Baskets 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and  16  qts. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood.  Burlap  and  Cotton. 

Crape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3%,  5,  8, 10  and  15  pounds. 

Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  otc 

BERRY.  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Special  prices  to  dealers  and 
carload  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

COLES  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  A.  II.  MONTAGUE  &  SON). 
Manufacturers  and  Atrents, 

109  111  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CDBIIT  evaporator,  “the  granger/ 

rltUII  For  family  use.  $8,  $5  and  $8.  Cir.  Free. 
EASTEKN  MFG.  CO.,  267  So.  5th  St.,  PH1LA.,  PA. 
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FUMA’ 


K  9  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  *  Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  lnsects.“The 
wheels  of  the  Gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

“  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide ”as 

EDWARD  B.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  V. 


SOME  FERTILIZER  NOTES. 

Nitrate  on  Strawberries. — A  reader 
wishes  to  know  when  he  should  use 
muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda 
on  strawberries.  Our  advice  would  be  to 
use  all  the  muriate  and  about  half  the 
nitrate  this  Summer,  the  object  being  to 
get  as  large  a  growth  on  the  plant  as 
possible  before  Winter.  We  doubt 
whether  there  would  be  much  profit  in 
using  muriate  in  Spring.  Apply  it  now, 
and  also  the  phosphoric  acid;  in  the 
Spring  a  light  dressing  of  nitrate  will 
give  vigor  to  the  plant  and  slightly  help 
the  crop,  although  the  best  time  to  ap¬ 
ply  fertilizer  is,  we  believe,  the  season 
before  fruiting.  Some  practical  growers 
do  not  agree  with  this,  but  most  of  them, 
we  think,  prefer  to  use  the  bulk  of  the 
fertilizer  either  when  setting  out  the , 
plants  or  during  their  growing  season. 

Soluble  Fertilizers. — “Is  this  a  good 
time  to  sow  fine  ground  bone  on  a 
lawn?”  That  is  the  question  recently 
asked  by  a  reader.  Just  now,  in  the 
middle  of  a  dry  Summer,  is  in  our  opin¬ 
ion  the  worst  time  to  use  ground  bone 
on  sod.  Neither  the  nitrogen  nor  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  bone  is  immediately 
soluble.  Placed  on  top  of  the  ground,  as 
it  would  be  in  this  case,  the  bone  will  re¬ 
main  there,  quite  unable  to  nourish  the 
grass.  The  best  forms  of  fertilizer  for 
applying  to  the  sod  are  the  soluble 
kinds,  nitrate  of  soda  for  nitrogen,  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash  for  potash,  and  dissolved 
phosphate  rock  for  phosphoric  acid. 
When  mese  forms  of  fertilizer  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  surface  they  are  washed  or 
leached  down  where  the  roots  of  the 
plant  can  utilize  them.  The  ground 
bone,  on  the  other  hand,  not  being  solu¬ 
ble,  is  slower  in  its  action,  and  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  used  by  the  grass  at  once.  We 
think  that  the  proper  place  for  ground 
bone  or  for  slowly  soluble  forms  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  on  cultivated  crops,  where  it 
can  be  worked  into  the  soil  by  mechan¬ 
ical  means. 


A  POTATO  BUG 

Is  most  useful  when  he  is  dead.  Kill  him 
with  “BOXAL,”  and  prevent  blight  by 
the  same  operation.  $1  buys  10  pounds. 

B OWNER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Boston. 

FUNGIROID. 


Add  water,  and 
It’s  ready  to  spray 
or  save  labor  and 
/use  it  dry  in  our 
Champion  Duster. 
Saves  time,  money  and  crops.  Prevents  blight,  rot 
and  mildew.  Circular  and  Spraying  Calendar  free 
LEGGETT  &  BROTHER.  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York 


with  oar  new  patent 

KEROSENE  SPRAYERS 


is  simple  indeed.  Kerosene  Kmul- 
glon  made  while  pumping.  12  var¬ 
ieties  spray  ers.  Bordeaux  and  V er- 
morel  Nozzles,  the  World’s  Beat. 

THE  DEMING  CO.  Salem,  0. 

w  Western  Agents.  Henioa <k  Hub-/ 
bell,  Chicago.  Catalog,  formulas  free 


Cyanide 

Guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.,  for  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas 

the  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  “  A 
perfect  practical  remedy,”  says  Prof.  W.  G. 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.. 
No.  100  William  Street,  New  York. 


Iboxit  POTASH 


Plenty  of  Potash  must  be 
used  to  stiffen  the  stalk,  to 
prevent  lodging,  and  produce 
plump,  full-weight  grain — 
Wheat»R.ye  or  Barley.  If  the 
fertilizer  is  lacking  in  'Potash 
the  crop  will  be  greatly 
reduced. 

Send  for  free,  illustrated  books  telling  all  about  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  Potash. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  95  Nassau  St„  New  York 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

Jftuy  your  fertilizers  Direct  at  Wholesale  Ixricet,  and  get  your  money’s  worth. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS. 

tYRITE  FOR  PRICES,  SAMPLES  AND  PAMPHLET. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  &  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  F*a. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 


Low  Down  Fruit. — On  page  457  our 
market  reporter  calls  the  western  apri¬ 
cot,  so  plentifully  sold  on  our  streets,  a 
“white-livered  plum-peach,’’  and  com¬ 
ments  on  its  poor  quality  as  offered  here. 
This  criticism  may  well  be  applied  to  all 
the  California  stone  fruits  now  flooding 
the  markets.  The  cherries  and  plums 
which  monopolize  the  attention  of  the 
fruit-stand  and  push-cart  men  are  laTge 
and  fair  to  see — superb  specimens,  beau¬ 
tifully  packed  and  displayed,  but  ’way 
down  when  it  comes  to  flavor  and  eating 
qualities.  Some  are  barely  tolerable,  as 
compared  with  home-grown  fruit,  and 
others,  often  the  most  showy,  are  a  mis¬ 
erable  combination  of  “rag”  and  vine¬ 
gar.  Some  of  the  “new  creations”  in 
plums  are  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
taste,  as  sold  here.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  fruits  are  picked  green, 
and  slowly  ripened  at  a  low  temperature 
during  the  long  transit  from  the  Pacific 
coast.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to 
show  that  the  quality  is  good  when  the 
various  kinds  are  fully  ripened  where 
grown,  but  years  of  experience  have  de¬ 
monstrated  that  most  fruits  cannot  be 
shipped  long  distances  without  a 
marked  deterioration  of  quality.  These 
showy  western  fruits  probably  do  much 
to  discourage  the  consumption  of  good 
home-grown  material. 

Useful  Minor  Home  Berries. — Our 
Downing  mulberry  tree,  planted  six 
years  ago,  is  producing  a  fine  crop  this 
season,  and  we  find  the  large  and  high- 
flavored  berries  very  agreeable,  in  which 
opinion  the  chickens  fully  agree,  as  they 
never  fail  to  be  on  hand  to  gather  the 
fallen  iruvts  as  they  are  being  picked. 
Whether  one  likes  the  mulberry  or  not, 
there  can  be  little  question  as  to  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  the  tree  in  a  poultryyard, 
as  it  makes  a  deep  snade  and  ripens  ber¬ 
ries  for  several  weeks  during  midsum¬ 
mer.  The  Downing  mulberry  'is  such  a 
strong  grower  when  established,  that  it 
is  well  to  keep  the  top  headed  in  to  pre¬ 
vent  damage  from  storms  when  the 
branches  are  laden  with  heavy  foliage. 
The  Amelanchiers,  or  tree  Juneberries, 
have  also  been  heavily  laden,  but  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  crop  was  captured  by 
the  birds  before  they  fairly  ripened. 
Robins,  catbirds  and  thrushes  haunted 
the  trees  incessantly  while  the  berries 
lasted,  entirely  deserting  cherries  and 
strawberries  for  the  time.  These  birds 
did  such  creditaole  service  during  our 
cutworm  campaign  that  we  had  not  the 
heart  to  drive  them  from  the  Juneberry 
trees.  Success  Dwarf  Juneberries  are 
now  ripening  finely,  and  in  the  past 
have  been  less  disturbed  by  birds  than 
the  tree  varieties.  We  1'ike  these  berries 
for  table  use  and  for  pies,  using  in  the 
latter  a  few  currants  to  give  the  desired 
acid,  ^ey  are  quite  ornamental  and 
easy  to  grow,  but  one  should  plant  a 
good  many  if  he  desire  to  take  his 
chances  with  the  birds. 

Elaeagnus  Longipes,  the  Goumi  of 
Japan,  is  now  coloring  its  showy  fruits, 
which  are  seldom  molested  either  by 
birds,  insects,  or  small  children,  yet  a 
taste  for  its  sprightly,  astringent  flavor 
is  rapidly  acquired  by  many  people.  We 
like  it  as  a  dessert  relish,  and  find  it 
makes  a  most  appetizing  and  character¬ 
istic  jelly  for  Winter  use.  The  Rural 
bushes,  six  years  old,  are  well  covered 
with  the  fourth  crop  they  have  borne, 
but  a  row  of  plants  in  a  neighboring 
nursery,  t.iree  or  four  years  older,  are 
veritable  marvels  of  horticultural  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  they  are  so  completely  cov¬ 
ered  with  masses  of  berries.  Fig.  161. 
on  page  479,  shows  a  typical  fruiting 
branch. 

Why  Bother  With  These  Odd 
Fruits? — It  may  be  asked  why  The  R. 


N.-Y.  snould  advocate  the  planting  of 
fruits  of  sucu  limited  usefulness,  having 
no  recognized  market  value.  Our  reply 
would  be  that  one  cannot  have  too  great 
a  variety  of  fruits  on  the  home  grounds. 
Their  cultivation  lends  spice  and  in¬ 
terest  to  country  life.  Let  the  city  peo¬ 
ple  eat  their  tough  and  tasteless  Califor¬ 
nia  fruits,  their  Kieffer  pears,  Ben  Davis 
apples,  and  other  showy  delusions.  The 
farmer  is  entitled  to  the  freshest  and 
best,  and  it  lies  in  his  power  to  possess 
the  greatest  variety  of  horticultural 
products.  Some  one  in  every  country 
family  is  sure  to  like  each  of  the  fruits 
mentioned,  and  their  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  will  interest  the  young  people 
and  tend  to  keep  them  on  the  farm. 

A  New  Type  of  Clematis. — Several 
years  ago  some  hybrids  between  the 
large-flowering  Clematis,  Star  of  India, 
purple  barred  with  red,  with  our  native 
little  coral  Clematis  (C.  coccinea),  were 
produced  by  an  English  grower.  They 
have  been  highly  praised,  and  several 
varieties  are  offered  this  season.  We  re¬ 
ceived  a  plant  of  Countess  of  Onslow 
from  Henry  A.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  for  trial,  and  consider  it  a  meritori¬ 
ous  addition.  It  has  grown  with  grear 
vigor  and  flowered  profusely.  The 
blooms  are  large  and  of  great  substance, 
lasting  well  in  water  as  a  cut  flower. 
The  color  is  violet-purple,  with  a  band 
of  scarlet  down  the  center  of  each  petal. 
It  does  not  open  as  widely  as  Jack- 
mani  and  other  well-known  varieties, 
but  makes  a  pleasing  appearance  with 
its  odd  combination  of  colors.  We  can¬ 
not  have  too  many  good  hardy  plants  of 
this  character,  and  the  field  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  native  forms  would  seem  to 
be  an  attractive  one. 


A  Strawberry  Curiosity. — We  mail 
you  a  curiosity  in  the  way  of  a  straw¬ 
berry.  We  thought  it  might  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  you  and  the  readers  of  your 
paper.  The  advanced  botanist  might  be 
pleased  to  know  that  such  a  thing  has 
occurred.  The  berry  is  a  Bubach,  but 
very  irregular  in  shape.  The  berry  has 
a  bloom  growing  out  on  one  side. 

J.  M.  VAN  DERVORT  &  SON. 

New  Antioch,  Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  berry  was  certainly  an 
oddity,  and  we  regret  it  came  in  too 
soft  a  condition  to  have  it  reproduced. 
The  Lilliputian  flower,  set  in  three  tiny 
leaves,  was  born  on  a  short  stem  issuing 
directly  from  the  flesh  of  the  berry,  and 
with  no  visible  axil  connecting  it  with 
the  stem.  It  was  a  curious  instance  of 
adventitious  cell  growth,  the  seed  germ 
being  roused  into  activity  and  attempt¬ 
ing  to  produce  another  plant  by  a  short 
cut,  without  the  formality  of  germi¬ 
nating  and  producing  a  root  system. 

Peaches  In  Massachusetts. — In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  general  farm  work, 
dairy,  etc.,  we  are  trying  to  do  some¬ 
thing  in  the  peach  business  here  in 
Hampden  County,  Mass.  We  started 
our  orchard  in  the  Spring  of  1892.  In 
the  Spring  of  1894  we  set  out  1,200  or 
1,400  trees,  mostly  Crosby,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  Mountain  Rose.  These 
were  followed  by  more  in  1895,  and  in 
1896  by  1,000  Elberta,  Mountain  icose, 
etc.  In  the  Spring  of  1899  and  1900  we 
set  out  2,500,  mostly  Elberta,  Mountain 
Rose  and  Champion,  so  we  now  have 
5,500  or  more.  The  orchard  as  a  whole 
is  in  excellent  condition;  healthy,  and 
the  foliage  is  of  the  darkest  green.  But 
to  keep  it  in  this  condition  we  have  to 
furnish  plenty  of  plant  food  and  a  large 
amount  of  cultivation  until  the  end  of 
August  or  beginning  of  September.  We 
always  find  our  best  fruit  grows  on  the 
same  trees  that  have  the  large  healthy 
foliage.  In  1897  we  had  our  first  fruit, 
1,000  16-quart  baskets.  In  1898  the  same 
trees  and  some  of  the  younger  ones  were 
loaded  with  beautiful  luscious  fruit,  2,800 
baskets.  It  was  visited  by  hundreds  of 
people  in  the  fruit  season,  all  declaring 
it  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 
January  1,  1899,  killed  all  the  fruit  buds. 


This  Spring  had  bloom  enough  for  a 
dozen  crops,  but  the  two  cold  nights, 
May  9  and  10,  froze  the  blosisoms,  so  we 
shall  not  get  over  one-third  of  a  crop. 
The  variable  New  England  climate  is 
rather  nard  on  this  fruit,  but  we  have 
faith  in  the  peach  business,  and  shall 
try  hard  to  win  the  race.  e.  b. 

Roses  and  Raspberries. — You  said, 
perhaps  a  year  ago,  that  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler  had  no  perfume.  Mine  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  sweet-brier  scent  when  it  first 
opens.  It  is  noticeable  when  passing  the 
plant.  Later  it  loses  it,  and  after  the 
pollen  has  been  discharged,  none  is  dis¬ 
cernible.  If  Ruby  Queen  is  as  strong  a 
grower  as  Crimson  Rambler,  she  must 
be  a  good  one.  I  have  canes  of  Rambler 
five  or  six  feet  high  of  the  present  sea¬ 
son’s  growth.  I  have  four  other  Ram¬ 
blers,  but  none  can  compare  with  Crim¬ 
son  in  vigor.  Caroline  raspberry  is  a 
sight  to  behold.  There  is  no  other  rasp¬ 
berry  that  I  have  tried  that  can  come 
anywhere  near  Caroline  in  hardiness 
and  vigor.  I  have  taken  pleasure  in 
watching  literally  millions  of  bees  as 
they  gather  honey  from  its  blooms. 
Where  they  come  from  is  a  mystery. 
None  are  kept  within  two  or  three  miles, 
yet  from  dawn  until  dark  my  raspber¬ 
ries  and  White  clover  are  alive  with  busy 
workers.  There  are  Italian,  hybrids  and 
common  bees  among  them,  but  they 
labor  with  great  harmony. 

Conn.  c.  p.  augur. 


Strawberries  on  Long  Island. 

Gladstone,  medium  early,  very  good 
flavor,  good  bearer,  healthy  foliage,  large, 
desirable  for  house  or  commercial.  New 
York,  unknown— Hunn,  large,  late,  good 
quality,  very  productive  if  carefully  tend¬ 
ed;  medium  grower,  foliage  rusts,  easily 
checked  with  Bordeaux,  and  will  repay  for 
extra  trouble.  Glen  Mary,  very  promising 
in  every  way — so  is  Mary.  Parker  Earle 
Improved  not  fruited  yet.  Clyde,  large 
bearer,  quality  poor,  profitable  with  some, 
strong  grower,  no  good  for  home  use.  You 
will  please  bear  in  mind  there  are  no 
high-quality  berries  with  us  this  year. 
Wet  and  cold.  Seaford  is  a  great  cropper, 
good  grower,  good  quality,  too  soft  for  a 
long  shipment,  but  for  home  or  near  mar¬ 
ket,  fine.  Brandywine,  large  berry,  strong 
grower,  fruit  of  good  color,  good  quality. 
Anna  Kennedy  medium  size,  round,  glossy, 
rather  light  color,  fine  flavor,  free  bearer, 
a  most  beautiful  berry.  Nick  Ohiner,  one 
of  the  largest  even-shaped  berries— a  very 
beautiful  fruit,  good  color,  heavy  bearer. 
Perfect  flower,  good  snipper;  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best  1  have  tested  this 
year.  Marshall,  for  one  who  likes  a  very 
dark  berry,  this  will  suit;  large  cropper, 
fair  flavor,  strong  grower.  Gibson,  large, 
rather  dark,  fine  flavor,  strong  grower,  big 
bearer,  fine  market  sort,  being  largely 
planted  at  Milton  and  Marlboro.  All 
these  on  fairly  heavy  sandy  loam  as  we 
have  here.  A  very  desirable  soil,  not  too 
heavy  or  too  light.  n.  h. 

Pea  Notes.— We  had  Nott’s  Excelsior 
peas  June  7,  and  between  that  date  and 
June  21,  we  gathered  over  four  bushels 
from  the  planting  of  a  peck  and  a  quart  of 
seed.  Just  as  we  had  finished  picking  the 
last,  we  discovered  the  Pea  louse.  It  has 
about  destroyed  the  later  crop.  We  had 
experimented  with  Crimson  clover  right 
next  the  peas,  which,  according  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sanderson’s  article,  was  the  very 
wrong  thing  to  do.  m.  e.  l. 

Union  Co.,  N.  J. 

Strawberries  In  Connecticut.— Hunn 
is  very  rusty  and  appears  worthless. 
Glen  Mary  is  doing  nicely;  Clyde  fruiting 
very  heavily,  but  soft;  Parker  Earle  Im¬ 
proved  similar  to  old  Parker  Earle.  All 
three  varieties  do  well  on  any  soil,  with 
proper  cultivation  and  heavy  mulching. 
Ridgeway  and  Sample  are  the  only  two 
recent  introductions  on  our  ground  worthy 
of  further  propagation,  and  Sample  is  in¬ 
clined  to  rust.  Fine  varieties  for  general 
cultivation  are  Haverland,  Bismarck,  Glen 
Mary.  G.  s.  butler. 

Prof.  Butz,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  describes  a  scale  insect 
that  is  injuring  peach  trees  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  not  the  dreaded  San 
Josfe  scale,  but  of  a  dark  purple  color,  al¬ 
most  black,  measuring  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  insects  cluster  upon 
twigs  and  smaller  branches,  often  crowd¬ 
ing  together  on  the  underside  of  the  twigs. 
They  can  do  serious  injury  to  the  trees. 
The  most  satisfactory  remedy  for  this 
scale  insect  is  kerosene  emulsion  applied  at 
once.  It  is  easy  to  destroy  the  young  in¬ 
sects  while  they  are  creeping  about,  and 
before  their  mature  covering  is  developed. 


An  exchange  remarks  that  a  woman  with 
two  “shoos”  and  a  flirt  of  her  apron  can 
drive  a  hen  and  a  dozen  chickens  into  a 
coop  with  less  trouble  than  four  men  and 
10  dogs  could  do  the  job. 


Sometime  ago  my  two  nieces  were  taken  with 
Whooping  Cough.  One  was  placed  under  care  of  our 
best  doctor,  but  she  died.  To  the  other,  mother  and 
I  administered  Jayne's  Expectorant.  She  got  well, 
and  to-day  is  robust.  She  was  by  far  the  worst  of 
the  two.  1  believe  that  had  we  given  the  same  medi¬ 
cine  to  the  other,  she  would  have  been  living  to-day. 
—(Mrs.)  ALVIN  B1XBY,  Garden  City,  Minn.,  Oc¬ 
tober  20,  1895. 

Easy  to  take  and  effectual,  Jayne’s  Painless  Sana 
tive  Pills.— Adv. 


You  Don’t  NeedtheEarth 


1! 

Tn  l  S^tRQST 

but  you  may  need  the  best  fence  on  earth,  if  so. 
send  for  our  Catalogue.  See  our  Exhibit  at  Fairs 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO  ,  Cleveland,  0. 


YES,  WE  HAVE 

a  deal  of  competition  in  prices,  but  not  in  quality. 
PACK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE <  0.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


For  20  years  the  acknowledged  leading 

BEAN  HARVESTER 

of  the  world.  Catalogue  and  pr  ce  on  application. 
LE  KOY  PLOW  CO.,  Successors  to  F.  W.  Miller 
Mfg.  Co.,  G1  Luke  St.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


»We  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


FARM  TRUCKS 


and  STEEL  WHEELS 

for  your  OLD  WAGONS  are 
sold  direct  to  the  farmers  by 


THE  FARHERS 
HANDY 
WAOON  CO., 
Saginaw,  filch. 


i nt nuoo 

CUTTER8 

cut  all  kinds  of  dry  feed  and 
ensilage  faster  and  with  less 
cower  than  any  other  cutter. 
Variety  of  sizes.  Cut  many 
lengths  from  X  in.  up.  Elevate  any 
required  distance  at  any  angle.  Writs 
at  once  for  FREE  Catalogue  No.  80. 
The  E.W.  Ross  Co.Sprln2fleid,0. 


Wilder’s  Ensilage 
Machinery. 

A  full  lineof  Feed 
Ensilage  Cut 
Fodder  Shred¬ 
ders,  with  Self-Feed 
Ensilage  or  Plain 
Tables.  Straight 
away  or  Swivel  Carriers. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and 
prices  to 

J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


The  New  | 


SMALLEY 

B  Cutterl 


is  assured  if  you  use 
ew  Smalley  Cutters  with  semi 


circle  carriers  for  cutting  and 
elevating  ensilage.  They  have 
automatic  sell'  feed,  also 
Corn  Shredding  and  Corn  Husking 
attachments  when  desired. 
Mounted  on  4  wheel  trucks  for 
easy  moving  A  strictly  “  up-to- 
date"  machine.  1900  booklets 
■nailed  free.  “  Yankee  Silo 
Sense11  and  '* Farming  on  liusiness 
Principles .”  Ask  for  special  in¬ 
troduction  prices  on  Smal¬ 
ley  and  “Battle  Creek  » 
Wood  Saws,  Grinding  Mills, 
Ear  Corn  Crushkrs;  also 
Sweep  Tread  and  Steam 
Powers,  stating  goods  you  wish 
to  purchase  and  naming  paper  in 
which  you  saw  this  advertise¬ 
ment 
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Silo 

pay 


Sizes : 
Nos,  12.  14, 
16,  18.  20, 
and  26. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

The  Little  Graft. — I  came  out  of  the 
city  with  the  Madame  one  everting  re¬ 
cently,  and  we  wondered  who  would 
drive  over  to  the  station  for  us.  The 
men  folks  were  busy  sowing  cow  peas. 
Across  tne  road  by  the  store  stood  old 
Major  and  the  wagon  with  the  little 
Graft  at  the  lines,  trying  to  look  as  wise 
and  uignified  as  though  hisi  little  bare 
feet  could  reach  from  the  seat  down, 
lie  held  the  lap  robe  in  place  so  that  his 
bare  legs  would  not  show.  The  faithful 
little  driver  had  come  alone  through  the 
woods  and  lo'ne'ly  places.  The  boy  and 
old  horse  had  saved  the  time  of  a  man 
and  a  plow  animal.  The  little  chap 
drove  home  proud  enough — his  shoul¬ 
ders  thrown  back  and  his  neck  stiff  with 
dignity.  Olu  Major  didn’t  care,  for  he 
shuffled  and  shambled  along  with  as  few 
unnecessary  steps  as  possible.  The  fact 
that  this  little  fellow  had  actually  be¬ 
come  a  useful,  working  force  at  Hope 
Farm  was  startling  when  we  remember¬ 
ed  how  he  came  to  us.  I  have  never 
told  the  Grafts  story,  though  several 
people  have  asked  for  it.  He  will  not 
be  able  to  read  this  for  some  years  yet. 

How  He  Came. — Shortly  a.  cer  the  lit¬ 
tle  nud  was  born  the  Madame  became 
interested  in  the  Children’s  Home  So¬ 
ciety,  which  seeks  to  find  homes  for  or¬ 
phans  or  neglected  children.  A  little 
baby  was  left  on  a  neighbor’s  doorstep, 
and  we  kept  him  for  a  short  time.  This 
brought  the  Madame  close  to  the  work 
of  the  society.  Rev.  M.  T.  Lamb,  of 
Trenton,  is  the  president,  and  I’ll  tell 
you  that  he  looks  a  grey-bearded  angel 
as  he  goes  around  with  these  little  tots. 
How  they  do  love  him!  One  night  not 
quite  five  years  ago  who  should  appear 
at  our  house,  out  Brother  Lamb,  leading 
a  chunky  little  fellow  by  the  hand.  We 
had  heard  of  this  boy.  He  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  desirable  one  by  those  who 
were  seeking  children  to  adopt.  The 
l'ittle  cnap  seemed  to  feel  his  position 
keenly.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  him  get  off 
in  a  corner  an^.  rub  his  sleeve  over  his 
eyes.  Poor  little  chap— his  parents  had 
abandoned  him— he  had  run  up  against 
a  mighty  hard  world.  After  some 
coaxing — aided  by  a  b'ig  slice  of  bread 
and  butter — the  Madame  induced  him  to 
take  ~is  sleeve  out  of  his  eyes.  When 
he  got  a  good  look  at  her  he  ran  and 
held  on  to  her  for  dear  life.  Before  he 
went  to  bed  the  little  waif  went  up  to 
look  at  the  little  Bud— asleep  in  her 
crib. 

Why  He  Stayed. — Next  day  Brother 
Lamb  went  off  and  left  the  boy  for  “a 
few  days."  We  have  had  him  ever 
sfince!  He  was  not  at  all'l  the  sort  of  boy 
I  wanted.  His  foot  was  twisted,  and 
there  were  great  scars  on  his  legs, 
where  tne  cords  had  been  cut.  He  had 
spent  months  in  poorhouse  and  hospital. 
His  throat  was  in  frightful  condition.  I 
will  be  honest  and  say  that  he  seemed  to 
me  a  very  unpromising  and  unattraCc.ve 
child,  ‘  if  I  am  to  nave  a  boy  in  my 
family,  why  can’t  I  have  one  that  I 
want?  Why  must  I  take  the  first  rag¬ 
amuffin  that  comes  along?'  That’s 
about  what  I  sam  and  I  have  lived  to 
regret  that  I  said  it.  The  Madame  said 
little  except  to  remark  that  we  would 
better  be  careiul  how  we  treated  a  gift 
of  this  sort!  What  do  you  think  of 
calling  a  broken  little  waif  like  that  a 
(jiftt  We  tried  .to  find  a  home  for  him, 
but  tnat  seemed  impossible.  The  finger 
of  fate  seemed  to  point  at  me  and  say, 
“Thou  adt  the  man!”  Except  for  a 
“temper,”  whicn  all  true  steel  should 
have,  he  seemed  a  good  little  ooy.  Well, 
I  mustn’t  make  a  long  story  of  it — we 
had  that  throat  cured,  and  with  good 
food  and  plenty  of  exercise  the  little  legs 
grew  straighter  and  stronger.  He  just 
hung  on,  and  has  grown  to  us  now  like 
a  genuine  graft.  Nobody  know's  how 
old  he  is  or  jusc  where  he  came  from. 
He  had  his  share  of  bad  habits,  but  most 
of  them  seem  to  be  breaking  off  as  he 
grows  older.  When  he  came  he  was 


crazy  for  meat.  We  have  known  him  to 
sneak  away  and  steal  it — the  craving 
was  so  keen.  He  had  been  fed  mostly 
on  potatoes,  skim-milk  and  brown  bread, 

I  should  judge,  and  his  little  body  craved 
bone-forming  food.  The  Madame  didn’t 
let  him  have  meat  because  he  craved  and 
cried  for  it;  she  fed  the  craving  out  of 
him  with  oatmeal,  fish,  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables.  It  has  gone  now  and  we  can 
trust  any  of  the  children  to  go  away  and 
refuse  to  eat  what  we  have  prohibited. 
He  is  a  little  chap — tough  and  wiry — a 
good  little  fellow,  but  needing  a  firm  and 
just  hand  to  keep  a  check  rein  on  his 
wishes  and  desires. 

What  About  Him. — “If  he  were  our 
own  child,”  says  the  Madame,  “I  doubt 
whether  he  would  be  more  satisifactory.” 
The  little  fellow  has  conquered  prejudice 
and  made  a  corner  for  himself  in  our  af¬ 
fections.  My  own  boy  would  probably 
show  at  his  age  more  of  the  tendencies 
that  have  made  me  hate  myself  a  good 
many  times.  The  Madame  first  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  if  this 
little  Graft  could  become  a  minister — a 
true  man  of  God.  What  an  outcome  it 
would  be  if  this  little  parcel  of  wreck¬ 
age — thrown  up  by  the  ocean  of  life, 
could  himself  go  along  the  snore  seeking 
for  other  broken  and  wrecked  lives!  We 
don’t  know  what  he  will  make.  He  is 
a  great  farmer  just  now.  He  drove  me 
home  the  otner  night  and  salid,  “I  just 
want  to  show  you  something  awful 
pretty  up  here!”  When  he  got  to  the 
right  point  in  the  road  he  pulled  up 
the  willing  old  Major  and  pointed  across 
the  valley.  “See,”  he  said,  in  his  soft 
gentle  voice,  “there’s  that  light  green 
Timothy,  ohen  the  brown  rye,  then  that 
dark  green  potato  field  and  two  kinds  of 
green  on  the  trees!”  It  was  indeed  a 
beautiful  sight,  with  the  shadows  sailing 
along  the  hills  and  the  sun  in  hot  pur¬ 
suit.  I  was  glad  that  the  brown  eyes 
of  this  little  poet  could  realize  all  this 
beauty,  while  thousands  of  farmers  live 
unhappily  amid  such  scenes  because 
there  is  “nothing  to  see — nothing  to 
know.” 

Hay  Notes. — We  have  managed  to  get 
our  hay  in  without  serious  damage. 
One  load  was  caught  in  a  shower.  The 
boys  started  late  at  raking  up  and  a  big, 
black  cloud  formed  in  the  northwest. 
These  clouds  have  a  habit  of  splitting 
at  the  upper  end  of  our  ridge  and  going 
off  to  east  and  west,  but  this  one  evi¬ 
dently  meant  business.  The  boys  made 
the  hay  fly,  but  ueiore  they  could  get  it 
all  on  the  first  big  raindrops  began  to 
pelt.  They  came  down  the  lane  at  a 
lively  gait.  The  big  load  of  hay  swept 
under  the  brancnes  that  hang  over  from 
the  orchard  like  a  great  fragrant  chest 
of  tea.  Charlie  was  on  the  load,  and 
Hugh  ran  to  open  the  gate.  Uncle  Ed 
came  behind  with  less  speed  and  more 
dignity.  They  were  all  soaked,  but 
young  hay  and  young  flesh  are  not  in¬ 
jured  by  a  little  water.  As  a  simple 
rule  for  haymaking  I  like  to  have  it  cut 
in  the  early  forenoon  and  raked  and 
cocked  up  before  night.  The  next  day 
open  the  cocks  to  the  sun  and  air,  and 
haul  in  during  the  afternoon.  With 
goou  weather  this  will  make  good  hay, 
but  every  rule  must  be  modified  more  or 
less.  The  oats  are  fine  this  year,  and  I 
think  the  credit  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
formaldehyde  with  which  the  seed  was 
soaked.  The  smut  has  always  nearly 
ruined  our  former  crops. 

All  Sorts. — Of  our  new  fodder  crops 
sorghum  seems  ahead  of  Kaffir  corn  the 
first  week  in  July.  Millet  has  started 
slowly  this  year.  Cow  peas  are  making 
a  fine  growtn.  The  Soy  beans  are 
growing  well.  The  boys  make  more  or 
less  fun  of  my  “imported  bacteria” 
scheme.  Well,  we’ll  see  about  that 
later.  .  .  .  The  older  Scion  seems 

to  be  something  of  a  naturalist.  He 
doesn’t  make  good  wages  in  the  field 
because  ne  stops  to  pick  up  crickets  and 
bugs.  He  caught  a  box  turtle  recently, 
and  had  it  tied  by  a  string.  Some  of 


those  men  who  buy  $10,000  horses  and 
other  high-priced  animals  never  have  10 
per  ceni  of  the  pride  in  their  fine  stock 
that  the  Scion  has  in  his  turtle.  .  .  . 
The  end  is  not  yet  with  the  Potato 
beetles.  For  some  reason  the  striped 
rascals  have  congregated  on  a  strip  oi 
Rural  Blush  potatoes.  We  have  been 
forced  to  use  poison  again  and  again  on 
this  strip.  I  must  admire  the  taste  these 
bugs  display,  for  Rural  Blush  is  the 
standard  of  perfection  as  a  table  potato. 

.  .  .  .  Our  windmill  has  kept  us 

well  supplied  with  water  thus  far. 
There  has  been  wind  enough  to  keep  the 
tank  wen  filled.  We  can  use  1,200 
quarts  of  water  every  day  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  is  a  great  luxury  to  have 
this  constant  supply  of  cold  delicious 

water  constantly  in  reach . 

As  fast  as  the  earlier  peas  are  pulled  out 
we  scratch  up  the  ground  and  plant 
new  rows  in  the  track  of  the  old  ones.  If 
there  is  anything  in  this  idea  of  special 
bacteria  the  new  crop  ought  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  just  wnere  the  first  crop  grew.  Peas 
as  well  as  humans  may  well  travel  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  worthy  forebears. 
.  .  .  .  No  evidence  of  blight  has  yet 

appeared  in  the  potatoes.  I  nave  not 
yet  used  Bordeaux  on  all  the  potatoes. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  mistake.  The  time  to 
apply  ior  a  life  insurance  is  when  you 
can  stand  a  good  examination — not 
after  your  lungs,  or  heart,  or  kidneys 
begin  to  cry  out.  We  ought  to  insure 
the  potatoes  before  blight  gets  a  start. 

h.  w.  c. 


Notes  from  a  Kentucky  Farm. 

As  you  rarely  have  any  Kentucky  notes, 
and  as  the  prevalent  opinion  is  that  we 
here  raise  only  tine  stock  and  politicians, 

1  thought  i  would  give  you  the  menu  that 
grows  on  our  little  place  (.a  spot,  fairly 
rich,  ol'  450  acres),  intended  for  men  and 
beasts— not  unlike  many  others,  so  that  to 
those  who  have  an  idea  that  the  West 
grows  all  the  field  crops  and  the  East  the 
horticultural  products,  I  would  say  come 
to  Highland  Place,  and  stay  a  day,  and  one 
may  change  his  views  a  little.  We  could 
give  the  traveler  to  eat  just  now  from  the 
garden  and  orchard,  fresh,  of  course,  ap¬ 
ples,  peaches,  strawberries,  raspberries 
(.eight  sorts),  blackberries,  dewberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  gooseberries,  cherries,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  beans,  peas,  onions,  cabbage, 
potatoes,  beets,  radishes,  lettuce,  aspara¬ 
gus,  pie  plant,  for  we  have  50  acres  given 
to  these.  We  could  furnish  him  a  leg  of 
mutton  from  a  flock  of  500  sheep,  a  roast 
pig  from  a  lot  of  50  pigs,  a  veal  or  a  beef, 
a  broiler  or  a  few  hundred;  we  could  give 
him  his  choice  of  50  saddle  horses  to  ride 
about  on,  or  a  few  drivers,  and  if  he  would 
continue  his  visit  later  in  the  season  we 
could  add  pears  and  grapes  in  quantities, 
plums,  watermelons  and  canteloupes  from 
two  or  three  acres,  a  loaf  of  bread  from 
3,000  bushels  of  wheat  or  a  hoe  cake  from 
3,400  bushels  of  corn;  he  could  not  well  eat 
the  oats,  rape.  Crimson  clover,  Red  clover, 
cow  peas,  Timothy,  hemp,  Blue  grass,  etc., 
that  he  would  find  growing,  but  he  could, 
if  he  used  tobacco,  get  a  cigar  or  a  chew 
from  30,000  pounds  crop  now  growing. 

With  the  exception  of  a  little  more  fruit, 
any  other  farm  of  similar  extent,  and 
many  are  twice  as  large,  in  central  Ken¬ 
tucky,  could  furnish  as  much.  No  trouble 
to  make  money  here;  the  only  trouble  is  to 
save  it.  Our  excellent  free  macadam  turn¬ 
pikes  afford  temptations  to  go  to  town 
greater  than  the  average  farmer’s  family 
can  withstand,  it  is  just  now  the  fad  for 
wealthy  men  in  the  East,  especially  New 
York  City,  to  buy  farms  In  Kentucky  and 
live  here  all  or  a  part  of  the  time,  mostly 
with  the  view  of  raising  stock.  At  least 
five  millionaires  have  recently  located  on 
farms  near  Lexington,  two  of  them  among 
the  very  wealthiest  in  America.  More 
cattle,  sheep,  wheat  and  tobacco  are  being 
raised;  less  horses,  hemp  and  corn.  1 
have  been  in  almost  all  the  States,  but 
nowhere  have  I  seen  as  great  a  variety  of 
crops  as  can  be  successfully  grown  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  In  addition  to  those  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  cotton,  rye,  barley,  and  flax  grow 
well  here.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  crops  that 
central  Kentucky  cannot  successfully  grow 
except  those  of  the  tropics— exotic  grapes 
and  gooseberries  and  rice  possible  excep¬ 
tions.  J-  m.  a. 

Woodford  Co.,  Ky. 


Awful  Taxes.— The  Hope  Farm  man 
gave  us  the  figures  as  to  land  taxation 
in  his  locality  in  New  Jersey  a  short  time 
since,  and  the  comparison  with  that  which 
exists  in  some  sections  “out  West”  here 
is  interesting,  to  say  the  least.  For  all- 


fired,  socialistic,  “single-tax,”  street-crowd 
property-confiscation  methods,  “for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,”  come  out  here.  Un¬ 
improved  land,  within  a  mile  of  where  I 
write,  and  which  can  be  bought  for  less 
than  $10  per  acre  has  an  annual  tax  of 
over  $2  per  acre  assessed  against  it;  and 
is  bonded  years  ahead  at  that  rate.  The 
subscriber  knows  of  real  estate  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  county  of  Whatcom,  that  no  one 
will  buy  at  $5  per  acre,  being  offered  at 
that,  which  is  taxed  at  $2.50  per  acre,  or 
50  per  cent  of  its  valuation  per  annum. 
Of  course,  such  taxation  is  largely  not 
paid,  and  the  neighbors  who  do  pay,  have 
to  make  it  up.  J.  f.  c. 

Skagit  County,  Wash. 

Whiteweed  Hay.— Have  just  returned 
from  a  trip  to  northern  New  York,  via 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  York  City, 
Albany,  Saratoga,  etc.,  and  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  the  meadow  fields  along  the 
line.  Most  oi  them  that  you  see  from  a 
distance  look  as  though  the  country  was 
yet  covered  with  snow,  but  by  comparing 
it  with  those  fields  near  the  railroad  one 
finds  that  it  is  not  snow  but  White-top 
and  white  daisies.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good 
idea  to  find  out  what  first-class  seed 
dealer  sold  that  seed,  and  also  find  out 
what  the  average  amount  of  seed  would 
be  on  an  acre  of  white  daisies?  Am  in¬ 
clined  to  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
the  most  profitable  business  now  going 
for  farmers,  especially  if  it  can  be  sold 
for  grass  seed,  as  it  seems  to  have  been. 

Louisa,  Ky.  J.  H.  N. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE  1 

Jack 
of  AH 
Trades? 

PUMPS 
WATER — 
SHELLS 
CORN- 
GRINDS 
FEED — 
CHURNS 
BUTTER,— 

— and  hundreds  of  other  jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

IT  ISA  NEW  ENGINE  MADE  BY 
r*  •  i  i 

I  dimdlHV> 

Morse  & 

COmpany 

Chicago 

AGENCIES 
Patterson,  Gottfried 
&  Hunter,  Ltd., 

New  York  City. 
Charles  J.  Jager 
i  Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 

CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stattonarie*,  Portable* 
Bttgine*  and  Pump*. 


State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co..  Box  26,  Sterling.  Ill 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


DIP 

YOUR 

SHEJEP^ 

COOPER 
DIP 


\ 


•V*  ^ 


Koy 

a 


25-gallon  pkt.,  50c.;  100-gallon  pkt.,  12. 

If  druggist  cannot  supply  send  $1.75  for  100-gallon 
pkt.  to  J.  JD.  MKKCKK,  68  Murray  St..  New  York. 
Premiums  to  Patrons.  Get  Pamphlet 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Will  pump  more  water  than  any 
hydraulic  ram. 

Pumps  30  leet  high  for  each  foot  of 
fall.  Minimum  fall,  14 
inches.  Maximum  ele¬ 
vation,  575  feet. 

WON’ T  WATER  LOO. 
NEVER  STOPS. 


P0WF.K  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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It  is  easy  to  theorize  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  selling 
fruit,  eggs  and  vegetables  by  weight.  Where  one  man 
can  make  a  theory,  it  is  likely  to  require  1,000  men 
to  turn  it  into  a  fact.  Some  of  the  reasons  in  favor 
of  the  change  are  given  on  page  480.  They  are  sound, 
yet  the  new  plan  will  make  but  slow  progress.  Where 
the  trade  has  'been  accustomed  to  peck  or  dozen  for 
many  years  it  is  hard  to  substitute  the  pound.  It  was 
hard  to  start  the  system  of  buying  milk  at  the  cream¬ 
eries  by  the  pound,  yet  that  was  the  proper  way  to 
buy  it,  and  finally  habit  was  changed.  So  it  will  be 
with  the  produce  trade — at  least,  we  hope  so. 

* 

A  recent  correspondent  comments  on  the  acres  of 
white  daisies  seen  through  New  York  State,  and  asks 
in  irony  whether  the  farmers  could  not  make  money 
furnishing  daisy  seed  to  the  seedsmen  who  supply 
such  meadow  seeding.  This  is  a  case,  however,  where 
we  must  not  be  too  ready  to  blame  the  seedsmen.  All 
through  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  other  States,  those 
snowy  fields  of  daisies  show  as  a  monument  to  farm¬ 
ers  who  don’t  believe  in  fertilizers  or  reseeding  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  hayfields.  Year  after  year  the  hungry  fields 
appeal  to  their  owners  for  a  little  of  the  food  and 
care  advised  by  Mr.  Clark,  and  year  after  year  the 
impudent  daisies  hustle  the  dying  grass  off  the  earth. 
One  negligent  haygrower  may  thus  furnish  work  for 
several  generations. 

* 

In  seed  buying,  it  is  easy  for  the  farmer  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  it  is  cheap  or  expensive  not  only  because 
it  is  high  or  low  priced,  but  according  to  its  actual 
price  as  good  seed.  In  other  words,  seed  containing 
a  quantity  of  dirt,  dead  seeds  and  weed  seeds  is  dear 
at  any  price.  'Seed-testing  experts  use  the  term 
“actual,  or  net  value,”  to  indicate  the  proportion  of 
seed  that  is  both  pure  and  viable.  For  example,  in  a 
bulletin  'issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  A. 
J.  Pieters  says  that  if  a  sample  of  clover  seed  has  9S 
per  cent  of  pure  seed,  and  90  per  cent  of  this  will 
germinate,  then  the  proportion  of  good  seed  in  the 
entire  sample  is  90  per  cent  of  98  per  cent,  or  88.2  per 
cent,  the  net  value.  A  sample  of  Red  clover  having 
a  net  value  Of  88.2  per  cent  would  give  52.9  pounds  to 
the  bushel. 

* 

We  find  some  prosperous  and  healthy  farmers  who 
are  sadly  discontented  and  unhappy.  They  have  good 
homes,  farms  paid  for,  and  material  wants  well  sup¬ 
plied.  You  ask  them  why  they  are  not  happy,  and  in 
many  cases  they  will  be  unable  to  tell  you.  In  some 
way  life  has  not  turned  out  as  they  hoped  it  would, 
and  in  the  midst  of  abundant  opportunities  for  se¬ 
curing  a  blessing  they  feel  that  life  has  been  cursed 
instead.  One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  for  this  un¬ 
happiness  is  a  failure  with  the  child  crop.  Perhaps 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  are  childless,  or  perhaps  the 
children  have  died — or  worse  still,  have  turned  out 
badly — a  burden  and  disgrace  to  the  old  folks.  Such 
things  are  not  uncommon — neither  is  the  empty  house 
from  which  good  sons  and  daughters  have  gone  to 
make  homes  of  their  own.  Yes,  it  must  be  said  that 
much  of  the  unhappiness  of  prosperous  farmers  past 
middle  life  is  due  to  disappointments  with  the  child 
crop.  The  only  cure  we  know  of  is  for  such  farmers 
to  try  again  with  some  little  child  that  needs  help  and 
guidance.  The  world  is  well  filled  with  homeless  little 
folks  who  need  the  love  and  care  that  might  be  so 
oountifully  supplied  on  the  farm.  How  can  a  farmer 
do  more  for  his  country  or  for  himself  than  by  train¬ 
ing  a  homeless  waif  into  a  good  and  useful  citizen? 
Try  it — you  men  who  are  unhappy  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  and  you  women  who  cannot  tell  Why  your 
heart  is  heavy  when  it  should  be  light. 


The  dry  weather  is  bringing  crops  in  some  locali¬ 
ties  dangerously  near  failure.  The  hay  crop  is  very 
short,  and  potatoes  are  being  pinched  on  the  lighter 
soils.  Corn  stands  hot,  dry  weather  better  than  most 
other  farm  crops.  On  our  own  farm  the  soil  is  rather 
heavy,  and  crops  have  not  yet  suffered  as  they  have 
on  the  lighter  sands  near  by.  One  trouble  with  the 
present  season  is  that  the  ground  is  so  dry  and  hard 
■that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fit  land  for  a  second 
crop.  We  would  like  to  plow  sod  for  late  cabbage  and 
follow  the  oats  with  millet,  but  in  such  a  season  the 
ground  plows  up  hard  and  lumpy,  and  even  with  roller 
and  harrow  it  is  hard  to  make  a  good  seed  bed.  It  is 
dangerous  to  put  oil'  sowing  fodder  crops  until  late  in 
the  season. 

Western  papers  state  that  many  women  are  ap¬ 
plying  at  employment  agencies  in  the  Middle  West, 
for  work  in  the  harvest  fields.  These  women  are 
mainly  foreigners,  wno  have  been  accustomed  to  field 
work  in  Europe.  Such  work  is  less  difficult  and  fa¬ 
tiguing  to  them  than  the  complicated  housework  of  an 
American  home.  To  our  ideas,  regular  field  work  is 
most  repugnant  for  women,  but  we  must  remember 
thaJt  the  objectionable  feature  of  such  toil  is  not  the 
work  itself,  but  that  the  worker  must  be  mother  and 
home-worker,  too.  She  cannot  fill  both  uelds,  and  do 
justice  to  herself  and  others.  Many  a  farmer’s  wife 
or  daughter  helps  in  the  farm  work  at  times,  without 
any  deterioration  of  her  womanliness,  but  this  is 
vastly  different  from  the  case  of  a  woman  to  whom 
such  toil  represents  her  bare  livelihood.  We  do 
not  fear  that  such  workers  will  ever  take  the  place  of 
men  on  our  farms. 

* 

^  The  New  York  Department  of  Agriculture  has  found 
samples  of  milk  in  Buffalo  containing  formaldehyde. 
This  is  the  stuff  we  used  this  year  for  killing  smut 
germs  on  the  seed  oats  and  scab  germs  on  the  pota¬ 
toes. 

Formaldehyde  is  obtained  from  the  oxidization  of 
wood  alcohol,  a  deadly  poison.  Formaldehyde  is  used 
in  medical  colleges  to  embalm  subjects  for  the  dissect¬ 
ing  table  and  to  preserve  from  decay  such  portions  of 
anatomy  as  medical  professors  and  students  wish  to 
keep  for  study.  The  obviousness  of  the  term  embalmed 
milk  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  formaldehyde  is  the  basis 
of  the  preservatives  sold  and  used  to  keep  milk  in  hot 
weather  without  ice. 

That’s  nice  stuff  to  put  into  milk  which  is  to  feed 
children  and  invalids,  and  yet  there  is  a  large  class 
of  rascals  in  the  country  constantly  urging  farmers 
to  use  it.  Many  townspeople  use  the  stuff  also,  after 
the  milkman  has  already  doctored  it.  Thus  the  baby 
often  gets  a  double  dose — which  quite  doubles  him  up. 

• 

A  subscriber  in  Tennessee  makes  the  following  sen¬ 
sible  suggestion: 

As  you  express  a  willingness  to  receive  suggestions 
from  subscribers  looking  to  Improvement  of  your  paper, 
would  respectfully  offer  the  following  for  your  consider¬ 
ation:  Ascertain  by  vote  which  department  is  most 
popular,  then  give  space  and  prominence  accordingly. 
Also  get  second  and  third  choice,  and  be  governed  as 
to  amount  of  matter  by  same.  Find  out  whether  any 
department  should  be  discontinued.  Also,  whether  any 
new  ones  should  be  added.  In  short,  let  subscribers  say 
just  what  they  want.  w.  j.'  j. 

Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  readers  help  along  this 
line.  Many  of  them  have  already  expressed  their 
opinion.  The  majority  of  our  letters  contain  bits  of 
suggestion  so  that  we  are  able  to  tell  about  what  read¬ 
ers  prefer  in  -the  way  of  departments.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  know  more  about  it,  and  hope  readers  will 
express  their  preferences,  as  indicated  in  this  note. 
We  do  not  care  to  offer  any  prize  for  “the  best  opin¬ 
ion,”  for  we  prefer  impartial  statements. 

* 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  Palmer  worm  and 
-the  Green  pea-louse  in  some  localities,  has  revived  the 
old  question  as  to  where  these  “new”  insects  come 
from.  We  have  heard  farmers  talk  about  “spontane¬ 
ous  production”  of  these  insects  as  they  do  about 
spontaneous  combustion  in  the  haymow.  Others 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  entomologists  are 
responsible  for  these  insect  outbreaks,  as  they  never 
occurred  before  the  entomologists  began  to  talk  about 
them!  Farmers  who  study  and  think  now  understand 
that  these  insects  often  remain  unnoticed  for  years. 
The  conditions  of  food  and  shelter  are  not  suitable, 
and  so  but  few  of  the  insects  live.  At  last  a  season 
comes  which  is  just  right  for  these  insects,  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  them  are  bred  and  fed  into  activity.  They 
become  numerous  enough  to  be  dangerous,  though 
they  may  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  for  many 
years.  Farmers  sometimes  find  fault  with  the  ento¬ 
mologists  because  they  do  not  dash  'in  at  a  day’s 
notice  with  a  sure  method  of  destroying  these  pests. 
How  can  they  do  so  until  they  learn  -the  habits  of  the 
insect,  and  thus  know  how  to  fight  it?  We  must  not 
be  unreasonable  in  our  demands  upon  the  scientists. 


“I  am  glad  to  see  you  touch  up  Payne  and  Wads¬ 
worth  on  the  stand  they  take  regarding  the  Grout 
bill,”  writes  a  prominent  farmer  in  Central  New  York. 
We  shall  continue  to  “keep  in  touch”  with  these  men. 
They  deserve  being  touched  with  a  butter  paddle  in 
the  hands  of  a  stout  dairyman.  Both  represent  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  dairying  is  an  important  industry. 
Both  of  them  would  be  salted  down  in  the  tub  of  well- 
earned  obscurity  but  for  the  votes  of  the  man  with 
the  cow.  Mr.  Payne  in  particular  deserves  this  pad¬ 
dling.  He  seems  to  be  one  of  those  men  who  know  it 
all.  He  doesn’t  purpose  to  bother  himself  with  this 
little  oleo  matter  while  “great  National  questions” 
demand  his  energies!  Now  the  dairymen  of  Mr. 
Payne’s  district  do  not  need  these  “great  National 
questions”  half  so  much  as  they  need  a  fair  chance  in 
the  butter  market.  Suppose  Mr.  Payne  had  delib¬ 
erately  worked  against  the  interests  of  the  town  work¬ 
men  and  storekeepers  in  his  district.  He  knows  very 
well  that  he  would  never  see  Congress  again,  for  this 
town  vote  would  shift  against  him  like  a  weather- 
vane  in  the  wind.  Yet  he  works  directly  against  the 
interests  of  his  farmer  constituents,  and  then  expects 
them  to  vote  for  him.  Why?  Because  he  reasons 
that  they  are  such  strong  partisans  that  they  will 
gtand  any  amount  of  insult  and  abuse,  and  still  lick 
the  hand  that  smites  them.  Now  the  question  is — ■ 
has  he  rightly  judged  the  character  of  New  York  State 
dairymen? 

BREVITIES. 

Long,  long  ago,  when  eyes  grew  dim 
And  old  age  stole  the  sight  away. 

Men  waited  for  the  darkness  grim, 

And  said,  “No  power  Its  march  can  stay!” 

Lost  sight  was  but  God's  justice;  still 
Man  had  no  right  to  change  His  will. 

But  one  wise  man  took  bits  of  glass 
With  proper  curve  and  proper  swell, 

And  let  the  sunlight  through  them  pass 
Into  his  eyes — they  answered  well, 

They  rectified  his  waning  sight, 

And  saved  him  from  the  dread  of  night. 

They  threw  the  wise  man  in  the  fire; 

They  smashed  his  spectacles  with  speed, 

'Twas  sacrilegious  to  aspire 
To  change  what  Heaven  had  decreed! 

They  burned  him:  but  they  could  not  kill 
His  work,  'twas  good,  ’tis  living  still. 

Long  years  have  passed  men  since  that  time, 

The  world  has  grown  in  charity. 

And  yet,  when  men  with  hope  sublime, 

Look  o’er  the  heads  of  you  and  me, 

To  see  the  truth,  we  sneer  them  down, 

With  cruel  taunt  and  angry  frown: 

We  burn  them  in  the  fire  of  hate, 

Yet,  constant  as  in  a  line  of  light, 

They  live,  and,  wondrous  to  relate, 

We  follow  upward  to  the  right. 

The  good,  the  true  is  never  lost. 

We  wait,  we  sneer— we  pay  the  cost. 


Oh!  but  It’s  dry! 

But  little  profit  in  prophecy. 

Laid  on  the  shelf— the  hen-pecked  husband. 

Do  our  planning  before  you  strike  the  field. 

If  you  have  a  man’s  work  to  do— go  and  do  it. 

To  him  who  will  not  use  his  wit,  Nature  deals  a  dose 
of  nit. 

The  price  of  Holsteins  or  Jerseys  seems  to  be  a  matter 
of  locality. 

We  have  a  warm  feeling  in  the  heart  for  ice  this 
hot  weather. 

“Yours  for  free  air  and  clean  dirt,”  writes  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  reader. 

You  may  know  how  to  work,  but  do  you  know  how 
to  be  wisely  lazy? 

It  seems  strange  for  us  to  be  planting  potatoes  at 
the  Fourth  of  July! 

So  it  is,  on  the  whole,  better  to  keep  the  barn  closed 
when  filled  with  new  hay! 

Will  the  scientific  men  tell  us  why  the  Potato  beetles 
were  so  slow  in  hatching  this  year? 

Uncultivated  fruit  trees  do  not  show  the  bad  effects 
of  a  drought  until  the  following  years. 

With  us  the  Potato  beetles  seem  to  prefer  the  hot 
sun.  We  find  few,  if  any,  in  the  shade  near  the  woods. 

Many  a  man  thinks  he  has  a  good  conscience,  when 
he  is  merely  the  possessor  of  one  that  has  never  been 
used. 

Orchard  grass  seems  to  be  the  fodder  crop  to  grow 
in  the  shade.  Rape  does  not  thrive  with  us  under  large 
trees. 

Keep  at  your  Congressman  and  make  him  say  what 
he  will  do  on  December  6,  when  the  Grout  anti-oleo  bill 
comes  up  in  Congress.  Will  he  vote  yes,  or  no,  or  dodge? 
Keep  at  him! 

Here  is  a  report  from  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.:  “Some 
farmers  are  planting  fodder  corn.  So  much  corn  has 
been  planted  in  this  county  that  our  dealers  in  seed 
corn  can  hardly  supply  the  demand.” 

A  farmer,  hard  at  work,  finds  what  to  him  are  new 
diseases  and  insects  destroying  his  crops.  He  writes 
at  once  to  the  experiment  station  for  help  and  receives 
w’ord  that  the  station  people  are  sorry,  but  the  expert 
is  off  on  his  vacation,  and  the  crop  must  go.  That’s 
comforting! 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— An  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  a  street 
car  with  dynamite  at  Toledo,  O.,  June  28.  The  conductor 

was  seriously  hurt . While  loading  a  wagon  with 

hay  in  a  field  near  Allentown,  Pa.,  June  28,  Herbert  Koch 
was  killed  by  lightning,  which  fired  the  hay,  and  the  team 

attached  to  the  wagon  was  burned  to  death . At 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  June  29,  an  entire  family  was  made  ill 
by  eating  diseased  pork.  One  child  died,  and  five  others 
were  critically  ill . A  fire  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June 

29,  caused  the  death  of  one  fireman,  injuries  to  11  others, 

and  property  loss  of  $300,000.  The  fire  was  in  a  large  fac¬ 
tory,  and  250  men  are  thrown  out  of  work . Be¬ 

lieving  that  a  dam  which  the  Cambria  Steel  Company 
proposes  to  build  would  be  a  menace  to  public  safety  and 
to  private  property,  farmers  of  the  Quemahonlng  Valley, 
near  Altoona,  Pa.,  have  armed  themselves  and  are  guard¬ 
ing  the  point  selected  for  the  construction  of  the  dam, 
which  is  to  be  four  miles  long  and  have  a  depth  of  75 
feet  at  the  breast.  The  property  owners  below  the  pro¬ 
posed  dam  claim  they  will  be  in  constant  danger  of  a 
repetition  of  the  Johnstown  flood  disaster . June 

30,  fire  started  in  a  bale  of  cotton  on  the  North  German 
Lloyd  pier  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  across  the  North  River 
from  New  York  City.  Within  a  few  minutes  the  entire 
pier  was  ablaze,  and  the  flames  extended  to  two  other 
piers  and  four  North  German  Lloyd  steamers  lying  by 
them.  The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  was  saved,  but 
the  Main,  the  Bremen  and  the  Saale  were  destroyed. 
The  progress  of  the  flames  was  so  rapid  that  people  on 
piers  and  vessels,  most  of  the  latter  being  busy  in  the 
holds,  were  unable  to  escape,  and  the  list  of  dead  is  put 
at  200.  Most  of  these  were  caught  down  below,  the  decks 
above  being  a  sea  of  flames,  through  which  escape  was 
impossible,  and  the  portholes  were  too  small  to  afford 
egress.  Scows  and  lighters  engaged  in  loading  the  steam¬ 
ers  caught  fire  also,  the  burning  vessels  drifting  down 
stream;  three  stranded  on  Governor’s  Island,  setting  fire 
to  some  buildings  there.  Bitter  complaints  are  made  of 
the  heartlessness  of  some  tugboat  men,  who,  it  is  said, 
refused  to  give  aid  to  persons  they  may  have  rescued, 
because  payment  was  not  assured  in  advance.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  women  and  children  were  lost  on  the  scows  and 
lighters.  The  fire  was  beyond  control  from  the  first,  as 
a  strong  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  wooden  piers  which 
line  the  water  front  are  filled  with  inflammable  materials. 
The  property  loss  Is  estimated  at  $7,000,000.  For  nearly 
eight  hours  15  men  were  imprisoned  in  the  coal  bunkers 

of  the  Main,  and  finally  saved . The  warehouse 

of  the  Farmers’  Feed  Co.,  East  76th  street,  New  York, 

was  burned  July  1;  loss  $300,000 . The  reservoir 

of  the  city  water  works  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  burst 
July  2,  letting  loose  more  than  100,000,000  gallons  of  water 
on  the  thickly-populated  hillside  below.  More  than  100 
houses  were  swept  away,  chiefly  the  homes  of  working¬ 
men,  and  many  persons  were  injured . A  tene¬ 

ment-house  fire  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  July  2,  caused  the 
death  of  12  persons.  Henry  Pacht,  a  saloon-keeper,  was 

arrested  on  suspicion  of  having  caused  the  fire . 

A  terrific  electrical  storm  passed  over  Reading,  Pa.,  July 
3.  Electric  lights  were  extinguished,  and  a  number  of 
buildings  struck  by  lightning.  The  rain  flooded  a  large 

part  of  the  city . A  collision  in  railroad  yards  at 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  July  4,  caused  an  oil  tank  to  ex¬ 
plode,  blowing  six  men  to  atoms,  and  injuring  a  number 
of  other  persons . July  4,  a  trolley  car  got  be¬ 

yond  control  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  plunged  down  a 
gulch,  turning  completely  over  as  it  fell;  66  persons  were 

killed  and  45  injured . Smallpox  has  appeared  at 

Cape  Nome,  Alaska. 

DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION.— The  Con¬ 
vention  opened  at  Kansas  City,  July  4,  the  weather  be¬ 
ing  intensely  hot.  Bryan  was,  from  the  start,  the  only 
Presidential  possibility  in  sight,  but  there  was  an  exciting 
contest  over  the  Vice-Presidency.  The  leaders  of  the 
conservative  element  at  first  endeavored  to  confine  the 
silver  issue  to  a  simple  reaffirmation  of  the  Chicago 
platform,  but  Mr.  Bryan  held  out  for  a  specific  declara¬ 
tion  in  the  platform  for  silver  at  16  to  1,  declining  to  be 
a  candidate  otherwise,  and  finally  carried  his  point.  New 
York’s  Commissioner  of  Charities,  John  W.  Keller,  was 
selected  by  the  New  York  delegates  as  their  candidate 
for  Vice-President,  but  this  was  regarded  merely  as  an 
effort  to  sidetrack  Hill.  Silver  Republicans  and  Popu¬ 
lists  joined  Democrats  in  urging  the  nomination  of  Chas. 
A.  Towne,  of  Minnesota.  At  the  first  evening  session 
Altgeld,  of  Illinois,  spoke  reaffirming  the  Chicago  plat¬ 
form.  Permanent  organization  was  effected,  but  serious 

work  did  not  begin  until  July  6 . July  6,  Bryan 

received  a  unanimous  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  and 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  was  chosen  as  Vice- 
President. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  first  solid  carload  of  can- 
teloupes  for  the  season  shipped  out  of  Texas  left  Gal¬ 
veston  June  20.  They  were  fancy  stock  of  the  Rocky 
Ford  type. 

Great  damage  has  been  done  by  drought  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley,  Arizona. 

The  association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Kingdom  adopted  a  resolution  at  London,  England,  June 
28,  urging  the  government  promptly  to  conclude  a  con¬ 
vention  with  Germany,  Austria  and  other  Powers  willing 
to  abolish  sugar  bounties,  the  convention  to  include  a 
penal  clause  prohibiting  the  entry  of  bounty-fed  sugar 
into  the  territories  of  the  contracting  Powers. 

Last  year  Kansas  exported  3,700,000  dozen  eggs,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  151,000  dozen  in  1895. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  wheat  yield  of  Oklahoma 
will  be  30,000,000  bushels  this  year. 

The  war  in  China  is  said  to  be  affecting  the  ginseng 
market  seriously,  the  demand  being  suspended. 

Army  worms  have  appeared  in  enormous  quantities 
along  the  Missouri  River,  near  Yankton,  S.  D.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  territory  over  which  the  worms  have 
passed  suggests  the  devastations  of  grasshoppers. 

The  Summer  school  of  the  Missouri  University  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  has  an  interesting  course  in  agriculture.  Three 
weeks  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  soil,  water  supply, 
drainage  and  seed  selection  under  Prof.  Mumford,  and 
three  weeks  to  the  propagation  and  breeding  of  plants, 
under  Prof.  Whitten. 


Flaxseed  experienced  a  remarkable  advance  at  Chicago 
June  25,  the  September  delivery  going  from  $1.48  to  $1.85 
under  frantic  covering  of  shorts  and  reports  of  serious 
damage  to  the  crops  throughout  the  Northwest,  coupled 
with  a  65-cent  advance  in  Duluth  prices,  which  was  the 
Incentive  for  covering.  Holders  saw  an  opportunity  for 
profit  when  this  point  was  reached,  and  increased  offer¬ 
ings  caused  a  reaction.  September  dropped  back  to  $1.54 
and  closed  at  $1.56,  a  net  gain  of  8%  cents  for  the  day. 

Of  1,800,000  acres  under  wheat  in  Manitoba,  1,000,000  acres 
will  never  be  cut.  Rains  cannot  now  change  a  stunted 
crop  six  to  eight  inches  high  and  a  small  head  into  a 
crop.  Best  authorities  hope  for  seed  and  feed,  but  this 
is  doubtful.  June  25  was  the  hottest  day  of  the  year. 

At  a  Summer  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Horticultural 
Society,  held  June  19,  a  fund  was  started  by  the  members 
to  be  used  in  purchasing  premiums,  or  in  assisting  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  agricultural  school  who  are  especially  pro¬ 
ficient  in  their  studies.  The  fund  will  be  known  as  the 
“Gideon  Memorial  Fund.’’  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
late  Peter  M.  Gideon.  About  350  horticulturists  were 
present.  W.  W.  Prendergast,  Hutchinson,  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  and  the  address  of  welcome  was  made 
by  Dean  Leggett,  of  the  Agricultural  School.  Among  the 
topics  discussed  that  of  strawberry  culture  in  Minnesota 
received  much  attention. 

The  Queens-Nassau  Agricultural  Society  held  a  very 
successful  fair  at  Mineola,  L.  I..  June  20-22. 


AMERICAN  FARMING  IN  CUBA. 

What  is  the  Outlook  ? 

LAND  CONDITIONS. — The  friend  whose  letter  you 
quote  on  page  389,  cannot  have  'been  in  Cuba  long 
enough  to  give  an  accurate  statement  of  conditions 
here,  and  it  really  is  not  fair  to  your  readers,  or  to 
Cuba,  to  let  his  statements  go  uncontradioted.  I  have 
been  in  Cuba  continuously  since  'March  1,  1899;  dur¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  this  time  1  managed  a  plantation, 
the  remainder  of  the  time  have  been  engaged  in  con¬ 
tract  work  that  has  taken  me  to  many  parts  of  the 
Island,  not  on  hasty  trips,  but  to  stay  for  some  period 
of  time.  It  is  difficult  to  buy  small  farms  in  Cuba. 
The  land  is  generally  held  in  large  tracts,  and  the 
owners  have  not  got  in  the  way  of  cutting  it  up  and 
soiling  it  off.  A  movement  in  that  direction  has  re¬ 
cently  been  made  by  a  Boston  man,  who  has  bought 
several  thousand  acres  at  Consulacion  del  Sur,  in  the 
Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  now  has  surveyors  at 
work  laying  it  off  in  small  tracts  for  settlement,  and 
more  Of  this  will  be  done.  Renting  land  is  another 
matter,  and  there  need  be  little  trouble  about  getting 
all  the  land  one  needs  at  very  reasonable  rates,  and, 
if  one  is  willing  to  go  into  raising  sugar  cane,  he  can 
get  all  the  land  he  wants  without  paying  any  rent. 
He  can  have  a  perpetual  contract  with  the  owner  to 
take  all  his  cane  and  pay  him  a  price  that  should 
bring  the  farmer  an  annual  profit  Of  $100  an  acre. 

CANE  GROWING. — It  will  cost  about  $30  per  acre 
to  prepare  the  ground,  pay  for  the  “seed” — i.  e.,  stalks 
of  cane  that  are  laid  in  the  trench,  and  from  which 
the  new  cane  grows — to  keep  the  ground  clean  and 
harvest  the  first  crop.  The  growing  of  this  first  crop 
takes  about  one  year  to  18  months,  according  to  the 
season  When  the  planting  is  done.  The  harvesting 
or  “cutting”  is  put  off  as  late  as  possible  in  the 
Spring,  as  the  riper  the  cane  is  the  greater  percentage 
of  sugar  is  extracted.  During  this  growing  season 
other  quick  crops  can  be  grown  on  other  land,  so  as  to 
give  the  farmer  an  income,  or  at  least  vegetables,  etc., 
for  his  table,  within  three  or  four  months,  but  I 
strongly  advise  against  any  man  coming  here  with¬ 
out  enough  money  to  live  on  comfortably  for  at  least 
a  year.  It  will  take  that  time  for  him  to  find  ouc 
what  he  cannot  do.  The  land  is  wonderfully  fertile, 
and  the  climate  simply  superb,  but  farm  processes 
that  are  highly  successful  in  the  States  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  results  here,  and  every  new  comer 
must  at  first  do  as  the  Cubans  do.  Little  by  little  he 
can  try  improved  methods,  and,  if  they  succeed,  adopt 
them.  Your  correspondent  is  right  in  the  statement 
he  makes  about  the  Cubans  saying  one  thing  to-day 
and  another  to-morrow,  but  that  is  simply  one  of 
the  customs  of  the  race.  They  do  not  think  it  wrong 
to  change  their  minds  about  a  trade,  and  it  does  take 
no  end  of  patience  to  deal  with  them.  Anyone  com¬ 
ing  here  would  bebt  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  a 
good  real  estate  firm,  and  let  them  do  the  dickering. 

CUBAN  BEE-KEEPING. — The  apiary  described  is 
one  of  the  largest  near  Havana,  near  Vento  Springs, 
the  source  of  Havana’s  fine  water  supply,  but  this  is 
only  one  of  many  very  prosperous  bee  keepers  scatter¬ 
ed  over  the  Island.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  Cuban  doctor, 
started  January  1,  1899,  with  three  hives  that  escaped 
destruction  by  the  Spaniards.  In  February  of  this 
year  he  reported  to  me  an  apiary  of  something  over 
130  colonies,  and  in  March  and  April  he  was  bringing 
extracted  honey  into  Havana  by  the  ton.  He  has  sent 
to  the  States  for  imported  Italian  queens;  is  now  sell¬ 
ing  them  through  the  Island,  and  generally  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  huge  success. 

DAIRY  PROSPECTS— But  the  most  attractive  in¬ 
dustry  down  here  is  dairying,  and  if  some  of  your 
readers  who  are  getting  only  1%  cent  per  quart  for 


their  milk,  will  sell  out,  come  down  here,  and  start 
a  'modern  dairy  near  Havana,  they  will  make  fortunes, 
and  confer  a  blessing  on  the  Havanese.  Milk  now 
sells  in  Havana  at  20  cents  per  wine  bottle  (about  one- 
fifth  of  a  gallon);  it  is  sold  principally  to  the  ca)f6s, 
and  in  families  where  there  are  babies  to  rear.  It  is 
an  unknown  article  among  the  poor.  As  a  substitute, 
there  is  an  enormous  consumption  of  condensed  milk. 
Which  is  retailed  at  13  cents  per  can.  I  find  lately 
that  the  market  has  been  flooded  with  a  well-known 
brand  made  in  the  States,  but  on  using  it,  we  find  it 
has  been  put  up  especially  for  this  trade;  is  very  thin, 
and  not  nearly  as  good  as  the  same  brand  was,  and  I 
presume  is  now,  in  the  States.  This  has  probably 
been  brought  about  by  competition  here,  the  importer 
demanding  a  lower-priced  article,  and  the  producer 
being  weak  enough  to  accede  to  the  demand,  and  put 
up  an  adulterated  article  under  a  well-known  standard 
brand.  The  local  milk  is  mostly  produced  in  stables 
located  all  over  the  city;  the  cows  are  supposed  to  be 
driven  into  the  country  every  night  and  brought  back 
in  the  morning  in  time  for  milking.  A  further  supply 
is  brought  from  the  country  in  cans,  looking  not  over 
clean,  with  something  like  a  wad  of  corn  husks  for  a 
stopper,  and  I  doubt  much  whether  the  stopper  is 
fresh  every  day.  If  not,  one  shudders  to  think  of  the 
germs  that  may  be  hatched  therein.  Aeration  is  un¬ 
known,  and  cooling  down  not  thought  of.  When  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  milkman  it  is  immediately  boiled, 
and  usually  plentifully  salted.  In  a  country  where 
soiling  crops  can  De  raised  the  year  round,  near  a  city 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants,  with  milk  selling 
at  25  cents  a  quart,  a  practical  dairyman  who  can’t 
get  rich  has  something  the  matter  with  him.  With  a 
few  hives  of  bees,  his  would  really  be  a  “land  of  milk 
and  honey.”  H.  e. 

BEET  SUGAR  A 7  LYONS,  NEW  YORK. 

A  New  Factory  Building. 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that 
the  third  beet-sugar  factory  to  be  established  in  the 
State  of  New  York  is  now  being  erected  at  Lyons, 
Wayne  County,  and  will  be  interested  to  learn  of  the 
progress  and  prospects  of  the  enterprise.  In  many 
respects  this  enterprise,  which  is  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Empire  State  Sugar  Co.,  is  started  under 
unusually  favorable  conditions.  A  few  fields  of  beets 
were  grown  on  this  territory  the  first  season  of  the 
Rome  factory,  1897.  The  results  were  so  satisfactory 
that  the  area  devoted  to  beets  has  increased  rapidly 
each  succeeding  season  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  beets  had  to  be  shipped  long  distances,  to  Rome 
and  to  Binghamton  for  manufacture.  In  1899  about 
1,000  acres  were  grown,  and  the  beets  shipped  to  these 
places.  Thus  the  farmers  have  already  had  consider¬ 
able  experience  in  beet  growing;  the  adaptation  of 
the  soil  is  well  established,  and,  consequently,  less 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  contracts  than  is 
usually  the  case  at  the  beginning.  It  is  found  that  on 
the  river-bottom  lands  fair  crops  may  be  secured  even 
during  seasons  of  severe  drought,  while  on  tne  upland 
soils  large  crops  are  grown  in  seasons  of  abundant 
rainfall,  so  that  entire  failure  of  the  crop  is  not  likely 
to  occur,  even  in  seasons  of  extremely  unfavorable 
weather  conditions. 

The  factory  under  construction  is  much  larger  than 
any  before  erected  in  the  State,  and  will  have  the 
capacity  of  working  500  tons  of  beets  per  day.  The 
main  building,  about  60x230  feet,  four  stories  high,  is 
substantially  built  of  brick,  and  is  now,  July  1,  ready 
for  the  roof.  The  architects  and  builders,  Fuehrman 
&  Hopke,  of  Chicago,  Ills.,  have  had  large  experience 
in  this  line  of  work.  They  say  that  the  machinery  is 
all  ready  for  shipment  so  soon  as  the  roof  is  in  place, 
and  that  they  will  easily  have  everything  ready  for  a 
start  by  October  1.  The  beet  sheds,  office  and  store¬ 
house,  machine  shop  and  boiler  house,  are  each  in  ad¬ 
vanced  stages  of  construction.  The  boilers  are  al¬ 
ready  in  position.  It  has  been  the  usual  experience 
of  new  factories  to  have  a  small  supply  of  beets  for 
the  first  campaign,  but  the  prospects  are  that  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Sugar  Company  will  have  a  full  supply  the 
first  season.  The  Michigan  Sugar  Company,  of  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  now  holds  the  record  for  first  year’s  op¬ 
erations — something  over  31,000  tons  of  beets  sliced, 
but  with  average  conditions  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season,  the  Lyons  factory  will  exceed  this  amount. 
Nearly  5,000  acres  of  beets  were  contracted  with  the 
farmers,  and  a  recent  canvass  indicates  that  about 
4,800  are  now  growing.  No  doubt  this  area  will  be 
somewhat  further  reduced  by  accident,  insect  pests, 
etc.,  but  the  outlook  now  is  very  encouraging.  There 
has  been  some  deficiency  of  rainfall  in  this  vicinity, 
but  this  is  really  favorable  to  the  crop,  as  it  enables 
the  farmers  to  get  the  crop  well  started  without  a 
great  struggle  with  weeds.  Moderately  dry  weather 
at  the  beginning  is  also  favorable  to  the  crop,  in  that 
it  tends  to  cause  the  young  plants  to  send  their  roots 
deeply  into  the  soil,  and  thus  form  well-shaped,  large, 
yielding  beets. 

I  recently  spent  several  days  among  the  beet  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyons,  Clyde,  Newark  and  Port 
Gibson.  The  stand  secured  is  unusually  good,  and  the 
conditions  favorable  for  economical  cultivation.  The 
farmers  have  the  crop  well  in  hand.  The  earlier 
planted  pieces  are  thinned  and  hoed,  and  will  require 
little  more  work  till  harvest.  The  later-planted  fields 
are  now  being  put  into  good  shape.  No  field  was  seen, 
and  only  one  heard  of,  that  had  been  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  by  flea-beetles.  No  blight  or  rot  is  yet  observed. 
Altogether  the  outlook  for  the  factory  at  Lyons  is 
very  encouraging.  A  recent  communication  from  the 
manager  of  the  Binghamton  factory  says  that  the 
acreage  contracted  this  season  is  larger  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  a  good  stand  is  secured,  but  the  crop  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  suffer  for  want  of  moisture.  To  all  appear¬ 
ances  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  New  York  State  will 
make  great  advances  this  year.  j.  l.  b. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

I  know  a  place  where  the  sun  Is  like  gold, 

And  the  cherry-blooms  burst  with  snow. 
And  down  underneath  is  the  loveliest  nook. 

Where  the  four-leaf  clovers  grow. 

One  leaf  is  for  hope,  and  one  is  for  faith, 

And  one  is  for  love,  you  know, 

And  God  put  another  in  for  luck— 

If  you  search,  you  will  find  where  they 
grow. 

But  you  must  have  hope,  and  you  must 
have  faith. 

You  must  love  and  be  strong;  and  so, 

If  you  work,  if  you  wait,  you  will  find  the 
place 

Where  the  four-leaf  clovers  grow. 

—Ella  Higginson,  in  the  Evangelist. 

• 

A  Kansas  critic  reminds  girl  grad¬ 
uates  that  an  essay  on  the  higher  life 
need  not  necessarily  interfere  with  a 
career  as  a  breadmaker.  He  should  re¬ 
member,  however,  that  'it  is  not  always 
possible  for  a  woman  to  earn  her  bread 
and  make  it.  too. 

* 

Among  outing  hats  the  shops  are 
showing  many  of  stitched  white  linen 
for  women’s  wear.  They  are  modeled  af¬ 
ter  the  popular  styles,  Alpines,  Dady- 
smith,  Durban,  and  the  fiat  golf  shapes. 
They  are  very  light  and  cool,  can  be 
laundered  readily,  and  are  usually  trim¬ 
med  with  folds  of  foulard  silk,  prefera¬ 
bly  blue. 

* 

■One  of  our  correspondents  holds  that 
the  dread  of  feminine  criticism  deters 
many  a  woman  from  inviting  guests; 
she  feels  that  she  must  make  elaborate 
preparations,  or  be  regarded  as  lacking 
On  housewifely  ability.  Is  this  true,  or 
do  we  set  up  a  fear  which  does  not  really 
exist?  It  is  true  that  there  are  narrow¬ 
minded  women,  and  men,  too,  who  con¬ 
sider  only  the  food  set  before  them 
rather  than  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  prof¬ 
fered,  but  we  do  not  think  that  anyone 
need  be  deterred  by  this  from  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  real  hospitality.  The  older  we 
grow,  the  more  we  sympathize  with  the 
point  of  view  of  the  wise  man  who  gave 
his  preference  to  “a  dinner  of  herbs, 
where  love  is.” 

* 

There  are  many  famous  names  carvel 
on  the  stones  in  the  churchyard  of  old 
Trinity,  New  York,  and  yet  the  grave 
most  frequently  asked  for  by  visitors  is 
that  of  an  unknown  woman.  The  flat, 
sunken  slab  over  it  bears  the  name  of 
Charlotte  Temple,  the  unfortunate  hero¬ 
ine  of  Mrs.  Rowson’s  book.  We  think 
that  probably  modern  readers  would 
consider  Charlotte  Temple  as  mawkish 
and  unreal  as  Children  of  tne  Abbey  or 
Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  so  widely  does  our 
taste  differ  from  that  of  our  mothers  and 
grandmothers,  but  the  book  attained  an 
extraordinary  popularity,  and  is  still  un¬ 
forgotten.  The  gardener  at  the  church¬ 
yard  says  that  most  of  the  visitors  are 
middle-aged  or  elderly  women;  almost 
daily  flowers  are  laid  upon  the  slab,  and 
two  of  these  women  have  decorated  the 
grave  regularly  for  at  least  16  years. 
There  is  a  depression  in  .the  stone,  which 
was,  perhaps,  originally  occupied  by  a 
plate  With  an  inscription;  it  now  serves 
to  hold  water  for  the  flowers,  and  is  also 
used  by  the  pert  city  sparrows  as  a 
bath.  The  same  feeling  which  prompts 
kindly  hands  to  place  flowers  over  Char¬ 
lotte  Temple’s  resting  place— if,  indeed, 
the  unhappy  girl  was  laid  there,  for 
there  is  some  doubt  of  it— ‘is  shown  at 
many  other  neglected  graves.  Within 
a  few  paces  of  Gen.  Grant’s  stately  tomb 
on  Riverside  Drive  is  a  small  time-worn 
monument  bearing  an  inscription  which 
commemorates  St.  Clair  Pollock,  “an 
amiable  child,”  whose  little  earthly  life 
ended  more  than  a  century  ago.  Each 
Memorial  Day,  and  on  many  other  days 


throughout  the  year,  a  wreath  or  gar¬ 
land  hangs  on  this  lonely  tomb.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  a  bunch  of  roses — some¬ 
times  only  a  few  daisies  or  other  field 
flowers.  The  identity  of  the  child  is  un¬ 
known,  and  no  memorials  of  his  kindred 
are  near.  Long  before  the  great  general 
came  to  his  costly  resting  place,  the  lit¬ 
tle  child  slept  above  the  broad  river,  and 
modern  changes  have  left  the  little  un¬ 
known  grave  untouched,  in  quiet  con¬ 
trast  with  the  imposing  mausoleum. 

* 

This  is  the  picnic  season,  and  when 
the  guests  are  tired  of  active  games 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  amusements 
played  at  evening  gatherings  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable.  One  of  these,  old,  yet  not  very 
familiar,  is  “the  Parson’s  cat.”  The  first 
player  may  begin,  “The  Parson’s  cat  is 
an  amiable  cat.”  Without  a  second’s 
hesitation  the  next  one  must  substitute 
for  “amiable”  another  word  beginning 
with  an  “a,”  such  as  “angry,  anxious, 
artful,”  etc.  The  person  who  gets  to  the 
end  of  the  “a’s”  and  is  forced  to  begin 
upon  “b”  pays  a  forfeit,  or  simply  goes 
to  the  foot.  The  rapidity  wild  which 
this  must  be  played  adds  to  the  merri¬ 
ment.  Among  amusing  contests  for 
young  people  at  a  picnic  a  thread-wind¬ 
ing  match  for  girls  usually  excites  mer¬ 
riment.  Balls  of  thread  or  darning  cot¬ 
ton  are  unwound  for  many  yards,  the 
thread  being  laid  upon  the  ground, 
wound  around  trees,  and  otherwise  dis¬ 
posed  over  obstacles,  short  of  absolute 
knots  or  breakages,  conditions  being 
kept  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  At  a 
given  signal,  each  competitor  begins  to 
wind  up  her  thread,  without  breaking  or 
tangling  it,  a  prize  being  offered  for  the 
one  who  completes  her  task  most  quick¬ 
ly.  Another  amusing  competition  is  a 
peanut  race  for  women  or  girls,  each 
participant  carrying  as  many  peanuts  as 
can  be  crowded  on  the  blade  of  a  knife. 
If  she  drops  them  (and  she  invariably 
does),  she  must  pick  them  all  up  again 
before  going  on. 


The  House  that  Jack  Built. 

IDEAS  SUGGESTED  I1Y  TWO  HOMEMAKERS. 

Armed  with  an  architect’s  elevations 
and  advice,  and  their  own  floor  plans, 
Jack  and  Jill  began  to  build  their  house. 
Their  rented  home  was  in  a  little  sub¬ 
urban  village.  They  bought  an  acre  of 
land  on  the  edge  of  the  village,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  negotiations  with  masons  and 
carpenters.  As  there  was  a  piece  of  old 
stone  wall  upon  the  land,  the  mason 
suggested  that  the  cheapest,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  best,  foundations  that  could 
be  constructea  would  be  of  rough  rocks 
laid  in  lime,  sand  and  cement  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  with  an  underpin¬ 
ning  from  the  ground  to  the  sills  of 
rounded  cobble  stones,  laid  in  cement, 
the  rounded  faces  of  these  cobble  stones 
projecting  out  a  little  from  the  cement. 
This  made  an  exceedingly  attractive  un¬ 
derpinning,  and  cost  only  the  labor  of 
laying,  with  the  cost  of  the  sand,  lime 
and  cement  for  the  mortar.  The  mason 
was  a  man  who  understood  his  business 
thoroughly,  and  he  made  a  dry  cellar  by 
laying  a  tile  drain  just  outside,  and  com¬ 
pletely  around,  the  base  of  the  cellar 
wall.  The  two  ends  of  the  dram,  meet¬ 
ing,  were  carried  away  to  a  natural  out¬ 
let  at  a  little  distance  off.  The  cellar 
drain,  opening  into  the  cellar  through 
the  wall,  emptied  into  this  tile  drain. 
The  mason  also  had  a  good  idea  for  a 
cheap,  but  effective,  way  to  make  the 
cellar  frostproof.  The  underpinning, 
from  the  sills  down  to  a  point  below  the 
level  of  the  ground,  was  backed  by 
lathing  and  plastering,  a  dead-air  space 
being  thus  left  between  the  stone  and 
the  plastering.  This  also  made  the  in¬ 


terior  of  the  cellar  light  and  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  The  cellar  windows  were  also 
made  very  large,  so  that  an  abundance 
of  light  would  come  in.  The  cellar  win¬ 
dow  frames  were  made  some  eight  or 
10  inches  in  thickness,  so  that  in  Winter 
an  outside  window,  of  the  exact  size  of 
the  inner  window,  could  be  fitted  in  to 
the  outside  of  the  frame. 

Jill  planned  the  dining-room,  kitchen 
and  pantry  according  to  her  own  ideas, 
and  some  very  good  ones,  indeed,  were 
built  into  these  rooms.  She  had  the 
china  closet  located  between  tne  dining¬ 
room  and  the  kitchen,  with  a  door  on 
each  side  of  it,  so  that  the  dishes  could 
be  put  into  the  closet  from  the  kitchen, 
and  taken  out  on  the  dining-room  side. 
The  kitchen  sink  was  placed  next  to  the 
china  closet,  against  the  wall  separating 
the  kitchen  and  dining-room,  where  no 
pipe  would  freeze,  and  but  a  half-dozen 
steps  from  the  dining  table  and  the 
kitchen  range.  Then  there  was  a  dumb 
waiter  that  glided  up  and  down  from  the 
pantry  to  the  cellar,  making  visits  to 
the  latter  region  very  rarely  necessary. 
The  flour  barrel  was  “boxed  in”  just  at 
the  right  of  the  big  pantry  Window. 
The  top  of  its  cabinet,  when  turned  over 
came  just  before  the  window,  and  in  this 
position  was  a  kneading  board,  the 
kneading  surface  being  protected  from 


A  BRICK  MANTEL.  Fig.  162. 

all  dust  when  folded  into  its  place  again 
over  the  barrel.  The  kitchen  table  was 
a  broad  “leaf”  binged  to  the  side  of  the 
room,  to  be  let  down  out  of  the  way 
when  not  in  use,  and  supported,  when 
raised,  by  two  detachable  legs,  that  ex¬ 
tended  from  under  the  front  edge  in  ,t 
slanting  direction  back  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  baseboard,  where  iwo  sockets 
were  provided  for  them.  The  kitchen 
range  was  raised,  without  legs,  upon  a 
parallel logram  of  brickwork,  Which  ob¬ 
viated  that  bane  of  kitchen  work — 
sweeping  under  the  stove. 

The  one  fireplace  in  the  house  was  an 
inspiration.  Jack  had  bought  a  thou¬ 
sand  “pressed”  brick,  thinking  to  build 
the  ordinary,  conventional  fireplace, 
with  its  surrounding  and  surmounting — 
and  very  commonly  stiff-looking — hard¬ 
wood  mantelpiece. 

“Why  not  carry  that  brickwork  righ:; 
up  and  make  the  mantel  out  of  brick?’’ 
said  Jill,  one  evening  suddenly,  as  they 
were  discussing  the  mantelpiece  ques¬ 
tion. 

“You’ve  a  great  head,  Jill,”  said  Jack, 
admiringly.  “For  less  valuable  ideas 
men  have  been  knighted.” 

Jack’s  friend  in  the  architect’s  office 
made  the  little  sketch  that  is  shown  at 
Fig.  162,  and  when  the  mason  had  em¬ 
bodied  the  idea  in  brick,  and  a  mirror 
had  been  set  in  the  panel  over  the  pro¬ 
jecting  brick  mantelpiece,  the  young 
home-builders  surveyed  it  with  no  small 
satisfaction. 

“No  one  would  believe,”  declared  Jack 
enthusiastically,  “that  such  an  artistic 
and  rich-looking  affair  could  be  built  so 
easily  and  cheaply  out  of  bricks!  It  has 
hardly  cost  as  much  for  the  whole  thing 


as  a  very  common-looking  wood  mantel 
alone  would  have  cost.  It’s  a  beauty!” 

“And  those  old-fashioned,  big  brass 
andirons  that  Grandmother  gave  Mother 
when  she  was  married,  and  that  Mother 
has  promised  me,”  said  Jill,  “will  look 
just  lovely  in  that  fireplace!” 

The  hall  was  made  square,  with  two 
turns  in  the  stairway,  giving  an  excel¬ 
lent  chance  in  the  angle  thus  formed  for 
a  hall  seat  of  oak,  the  top  of  which 
lifted  and  disclosed  a  place  for  rubbers, 
overshoes  and  other  articles,  while  un¬ 
der  the  highest  part  of  the  stairway  was 
space  for  a  closet,  with  a  portiere  in 
front,  where  coats,  sacques  and  hats 
could  be  hung.  The  hall  made  a  cosy 
Summer  sitting  room,  opening  as  it  did 
upon  a  cool  veranda.  The  house  was  a 
story  and  a  half  in  height,  so  that  the 
roof  “cut  in”  to  some  of  the  chambers, 
but  this  was  met  by  partitioning  off  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  space  under  the 
roof  for  closets,  with  openings  closed  by 
curtains.  Where  the  main  house  and 
the  ell  joined,  the  two  roofs  cut  into 
one  corner  of  a  room,  and  this  was  util¬ 
ized  for  a  closet  in  the  same  way,  the 
sloping  rafters  above  the  closet  being 
given  a  curve  by  cutting  out  their  under 
edge  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other  closet's  constructed  under  the  roof. 
Over  the  veranda  was  a  space  that  was 
utilized  for  a  storeroom  for  trunks  and 
other  articles. 

“There  isn’t  a  foot  of  space  wasted  in 
the  whole  house,”  said  Jill  triumphantly, 
as  she  inspected  with  pride  the  uses  to 
which  all  nooks  and  corners  had  been 
put. 

“Jack,”  said  Jill,  when  the  house  was 
finally  ready  for  the  “moving-in  day.” 
“Could  you  write  a  book  on  ‘What  i 
Know  About  nouse-Building?’  ” 

“Yes,”  replied  tired  Jack.  “I  think  I 
could.  I  would  start  out  in  the  first 
chapter  with  the  proposition  that  the 
house  was  never  built  that  did  not  cost 
more  than  it  was  expected  to  cost;  that 
the  house  dees  not  exist  that  couldn’t 
have  been  improved  if  the  builders  were 
‘building  it  over  again,’  and  that  any  de¬ 
parture  from  plain  walls  and  roofs  very 
greatly  increases  the  cost  of  a  house. 
Then  I  would  glide  along  into  the  sec¬ 
ond  chapter  and  show  that  the  very 
easiest  possible  way,  and  probably  the 
very  cheapest  way,  to  build  a  house  is 
to  find  out  exactly  what  you  want  be¬ 
forehand,  so  that  no  changes  need  be 
made  as  the  work  goes  on,  and  then 
make  a  contract  with  a  reliable,  a  con¬ 
scientious  'builder,  and  let  the  whole 
work  of  construction  out  to  him.  Es¬ 
pecially  good  terms  can  sometimes  be 
made  with  such  a  builder  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  work  is  dull  with  him.  If 
one  build  a  house  by  day’s  work,  and 
puts  a  foreman  in  charge  of  the  work, 
he  must  spend  nearly  all  his  time  in 
looking  after  matters  himself,  because 
every  point  that  arises  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  is  referred  straight  back  to  him,  and 
every  time  a  nail,  a  piece  of  lead  or  zinc, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  other  articles, 
are  needed,  he  must  rush  away  to  get  it, 
or  have  the  work  delayed  expensively 
while  the  foreman  goes  himself.  In 
fact,”  said  Jack  with  a  confidence  born 
of  personal  experience,  “a  person  will 
have  to  build  one  house  in  order  to  see 
how  to  build  another  most  economic¬ 
ally.” 

“That  is  an  expensive  way  to  learn 
how  to  build  a  house,”  put  in  Jill,  and 
then  added,  mischievously,  “Why  not  let 
the  ‘House  That  Jack  Built’  furnish 
some  needed  experience  for  other  young 
would-be  home  builders?” 

“Another  of  your  wise  suggestions, 
Jill,  dear,”  said  Jack.  a.  h.  d. 


Vm/n/uvrA ts:* 

WAX 


Don’t  tie  the  top  of  your 
s'Xjb  Jelly  and  preserve  jars  in 
^  the  old  fashioned  way.  Seal 
them  by  the  new,  quick, 
a,  absolutely  sure  way— by 
v  thin  coating  of  pure, 
refined  Paraffine  Wax. 
Has  no  taste  or  odor. 
Is  air  tight  and  acid 
proof.  Easily  applied. 
Useful  in  a  dozen  other 
ways  about  the  house. 
Full  directions  with 
each  pound  cake. 

Sold  everywhere. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO- 
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Waifs  and  Strays. 

Part  IT. 

All  undismayed  by  her  situation,  Kit 
had  been  deciding  for  herself,  and  now, 
her  deliberations  ended,  she  went  di¬ 
rectly  up  to  Adam,  put  her  hand  in  his, 
and  said  confidingly:  "I’ll  go  with  you. 
Jenny’s  tired,  you’d  better  carry  her.” 
And  bewildered  Adam  took  the  kitten 
unresistingly,  amid  the  laughter  of  the 
crowd.  Millicent  watched  them  closely; 
she  had  decided  to  take  the  little  one 
herself,  but  now  she  would  wait  to  see 
what  Adam  would  do.  Poor  Adam!  He 
had  no  family  of  his  own.  The  Widow 
Wells  was  his  housekeeper,  and  she  did 
not  care  for  children  and  disliked  cats. 
He  really  wanted  to  take  the  child.  It 
was  such  a  short  time,  perhaps  she 
might  be  willing.  “Turn,”  said  the  little 
one,  impatient  of  his  thinking.  “Let’s 
do  home.  Kit’s  hungry.”  This  decided 
him,  and  exclaiming  “All  right,  baby; 
we’ll  try  it,”  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms 
and  turned  to  go.  As  he  did  so,  grateful 
Kit  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
and  with  a  deep,  satisfied  “Fank  you,” 
kissed  him  fervently,  to  the  delight  of 
his  neighbors,  who  cheered  them  lustily 
as  they  disappeared  down  the  road. 

This  was  too  much  for  Millicent.  What 
a  hero  he  was  to  her  just  then,  to  bear 
the  laughing  remarks  of  the  crowd  as 
he  did!  He  never  could  care  for  that 
baby;  she  must  get  him  to  let  her  have 
it.  “Hadn’t  you  better  get  in  and  ride, 
Adam?”  she  asked,  as  she  overtook  him 
on  the  road,  and  Adam,  who  was  already 
beginning  to  wonder  what  he  should  say 
when  he  met  the  widow,  accepted  glad¬ 
ly,  realizing  that  here  was  a  real  help 
in  trouble.  Kit  looked  at  her  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  deciding  that 
she  was  all  right,  asked:  “Are  you  his 
mudder?”  and  receiving  a  negative  an¬ 
swer:  “Don’t  he  want  you  to  be  his 
mudder?”  Poor  Adam!  He  would 
gladly  have  answered  yes  if  he  could 
not  have  her  otherwise;  but  Kit  fol¬ 
lowed  up  this  question  with  one  to  him: 
“Does  you  get  junk  sometimes?”  And 
amid  the  merriment  caused  by  this  un¬ 
expected  query  they  arrived  at  the  farm, 
and  all  went  in  to  meet  the  widow.  She 
objected  seriously;  she  did  not  so  much 
mind  the  child,  but  she  had  a  natural 
horror  of  cats,  and  could  not  stand  the 
kitten,  but  Kit  and  Jenny  cou'l'd  not  be 
parted.  Millicent  begged  for  both,  and 
at  least  coaxed  for  the  cat,  but  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  all  her  efforts  Kit’s  only  an¬ 
swer  was  to  sidle  up  to  Adam  and  say 
decidedly:  “We’s  goin’  to  stay  wif  you.” 
And  they  did  stay. 

During  the  weeks  that  followed  the 
footpath  between  the  farms  became 
again  well  worn.  Milly  and  Kit  were 
firm  friends.  It  was  Milly  who  made 
her  new  clothes,  Milly  with  whom  she 
spent  a  good  portion  of  each  day,  Milly 
who  curled  her  hair  and  petted  her  cat, 
and  she  grew  very  fond  of  her.  But 
it  was  Adam  who  had  her  warmest  re¬ 
gards  (“Fader  Adam,”  as  Milly  had 
taught  her  to  say),  and  she  went  back 
to  him  every  night  if  by  any  chance  he 
did  not  come  for  her.  Between  Kit  and 
the  Widow  Wells  there  was  no  love,  and 
the  cat  had  been  a  continual  grief.  At 
last  there  came  a  day  when  it  distin¬ 
guished  itself  and  brought  about  an  end 
of  the  trouble.  Since  the  day  when 
Adam,  coming  suddenly  into  the  kitchen, 
had  found  the  housekeeper,  mounted  on 
a  chair,  while  the  kitten  rubbed,  purring, 
against  its  legs,  he  had  tried  to  keep  it 
out  of  the  house;  but  the  cat,  like  its 
mistress,  knew  its  own  mind,  and  its 
special  delight  was  the  kitchen  hearth. 
On  the  day  in  question  it  lay  there, 
stretched  at  full  length  in  comfort,  while 
Kit  was  playing  near  by.  Mrs.  Wells 
came  in  and  stooped  down  to  look  at 
some  pies  that  were  baking  in  the  oven. 
The  kitten,  with  a  playful  purr,  sprang 
to  her  shoulder  and  began  rubbing  its 
head  against  her.  In  a  frenzy  of  fear 
•she  flung  it  from  her  and  it  struck  in  its 
descent  the  handle  of  a  saucepan  which 


was  full  of  boiling  water,  upsetting  it 
over  itself,  the  widow  and  Kit.  The  out¬ 
cries  of  the  three  brought  Adam  in  haste 
from  a  nearby  field,  to  find  Mi’s.  Wells 
with  a  badly  scalded  foot,  while  Kit, 
with  one  hand  wrapped  in  her  apron, 
carrying  the  yowling  kitten  in  the  other, 
had  started  across  the  field  to  Millicent, 
the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks  as 
she  went. 

First  helping  Mrs.  Wells,  whose  injury 
was  severe,  and  calling  some  one  to  wait 
upon  her,  he  started  after  Kit,  and  ar¬ 
rived  just  in  time  to  see  her  throw  her¬ 
self  into  Millicent’s  lap  and  hear  her  ex¬ 
claim  between  her  sobs:  “Oh,  Milly!  Do 
turn  and  be  our  mudder!  We  wants  you 
so!  Adam  and  I  does — please  turn  and 
take  care  of  us!”  And  dropping  on  the 
settle  beside  them  he  found  voice  to  say: 
“Yes,  do  come  and  take  care  of  us, 
Milly,  we  want  you  so — at  least  Adam 
does.  Will  you,  Milly?” 

Later  in  the  evening  when  the  burns 
of  Kit  and  the  cat  had  been  dressed,  and 
they  were  both  sleeping,  and  Adam  had 
explained  that  he  had  rather  have  her 
as  a  wife  than  as  a  mother,  happy  Milly 
said  to  him:  “You  stupid  old  Adam!  I 
believe  you  never  would  have  told  me  if 
it  hadn’t  been  for  Kit.”  Then  seriously: 
Let’s  keep  her  always,  Adam.  I  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  her  going  back  to 
that  awful  life.”  Adam  agreed  heartily. 
And  so  it  came  that  when  shortly  after 
this  Adam  brought  Milly  home  to  take 
care  of  him  and  his,  Kit,  dressed  in 
white  and  looking  very  different  from 
the  little  New  York  waif,  divided  honors 
with  me  bride.  And  the  kitten,  deco¬ 
rated  with  an  elaborate  pink  bow, 
stretched  itself  in  undisputed  possession 
on  the  kitchen  hearth. — New  York 
Tribune.  _ ___ 

One  Point  of  View 

Is  not  one  reason  we  women  so  often 
dread  company  because  we  are  such  in¬ 
veterate  critics?  We  think  that  our 
friends  will  not  really  make  allowances 
for  any  lack  or  mistake,  and  it  frets  us. 
My  husband  likes  to  have  occasional 
company  to  tea  just  cosily,  but  I  hardly 
dare  to  do  it,  for  I  feel  that  my  house 
must  be  in  immaculate  order,  and  the 
table  set  daintily,  with  the  food  perfec¬ 
tion.  When  I  don’t  really  care  so  much, 
the  baking  turns  out  nicely,  “good 
enough  for  anybody,”  he  says,  out  when 
I  take  extra  pains,  oh,  dear!  that  is  just 
the  time  I’m  sure  to  fail.  If  I  didn’t 
know  that  the  women  gossip  over  what 
this  one  had,  and  the  other  one  didn’t 
have,  and  expect  something  especially 
nice  when  invited  to  tea,  it  might  make 
a  difference,  but  as  it  is,  to  invite  or  not 
to  invite  is  becoming  a  serious  question. 
I’d  like  best  to  have  my  friends  come, 
and  entertain  them  as  I  can  best  afford 
with  thin  pocketbook  and  small 
strength,  but  the  fear  of  women  over¬ 
powers  me.  1  suppose  I  ought  to  rise 
above  it,  and  never  mind  what  “they 
say”  or  think,  and  perhaps  some  time  I 

Shall!  IIOMEKEEPEE. 

Concerning  Hairdressing. 

Dress  your  hair  simply  always,  even 
on  great  occasions,  says  the  Woman’s 
Home  Companion.  Who  has  not  seen 
girls  made  almost  unrecognizable  by 
some  fashionable  hairdresser  on  gradua¬ 
tion  day,  when  the  usual  style  of  wear¬ 
ing  the  hair  would  have  been  infinitely 
more  becoming?  Your  new  hat  will 
from  time  to  time  oblige  you  to  modify 
your  hair-dressing  slightly,  but  do  not 
let  any  of  the  crazy  bulgings  and  stuff¬ 
ings  and  pullings  about  of  hair  indulged 
in  by  many  misguided  persons  draw  you 
out  of  your  rule  of  simplicity  and  ar¬ 
tistic  harmony.  While  conforming  in  a 
way  to  the  popular  mode  of  arranging 
your  hair,  always  be  cautious  of  the  ex¬ 
tremes  and  exaggerations  affected  by  the 
ultra-fashionaJbl  i,  which  tend  to  distort 
or  detract  from  the  best  of  features. 
Above  all  things  avoid  crimped  and 
frizzed  locks.  No  amount  of  style  in  the 
coiffeur  can  offset  the  untidy  disheveled 


appearance  of  a  bushy  arrangement  of 
the  hair;  the  contour  of  no  woman’s  face 
is  ever  enhanced  thereby,  unless  she  be 
a  Hottentot  or  Zulu,  with  ideas  of  beau¬ 
ty  considerably  confused  with  the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  inspire  fear. 

So,  too,  any  noticeable  display  of 
fancy  pins  anu  ornamental  combs  in  the 
hair  suggests  the  barbaric  adornment  of 
the  native  beauties  of  the  islands  of  the 
sea.  No  matter  who  does  it,  do  not  imi¬ 
tate  the  present  flashy  custom  of  wear¬ 
ing  cheap  rhinestone-adorned  combs  and 
pins.  Cheap  ornaments  in  the  hair  are 
as  vulgar  as  imitation  jewelry,  and  even 
more  conspicuous.  Eccentricity  is  par¬ 
donable  in  some  cases — we  all  like  Betsy 
Trot  wood  and  Mrs.  Poyser — but  eccen¬ 
tricity  is  never  agreeable  in  a  girl.  Of 
course,  you  can’t  put  on  or  off  for  occa¬ 
sions  the  expression  of  your  face,  but 
that  is  really  the  important  point  in 
everyone’s  appearance.  How  often  we 
see  a  beautifully-dressed  girl  or  woman 
scowling,  frowning  or  grimacing  all  un¬ 
consciously,  or  wearing  an  expression  of 
discontent,  superciliousness  or  empty 
vanity  as  she  walks  along  the  public 
way,  a  mark  for  anything  but  admiring 
glances.  I  always  want  to  say  to  such, 
“Do  put  on  your  good  looks  with  your 
good  clothes.”  A  girl’s  bright,  happy 
face  gladdens  the  world,  whether  sne 
wears  a  new  hat  and  gown  or  not.  She 
who  goes  forth  scowling  and  sullen,  even 
iin  the  bravery  of  new  attire,  will  be  out¬ 
shone  by  the  first  contented,  smiling  girl 
who  comes  along  in  her  last  year’s  well- 
worn  garments. 


or  an  altruistic  mind.  Surely,  if  we 
want  to  be  happy  in  this  world  of  per¬ 
plexities,  and  of  visions,  too,  the  only 
way  is  to  be  selfless;  our  lives  then  un¬ 
consciously  express  themselves  in  big 
and  little  noble  deeds  through  our  self¬ 
lessness. 

The  mission  of  women  on  earth;  to  give 
birth 

To  the  mercy  of  heaven  descending  on 
earth; 

The  mission  of  woman;  permitted  to  bruise 
The  head  of  a  serpent,  and  sweetly  infuse, 
Through  the  sorrow  and  sin  of  earth’s  reg¬ 
istered  curse 

The  blessing  which  mitigates  all  born  to 
nurse, 

And  to  soothe  and  to  solace,  to  help  and 
to  heal, 

The  sick  world  that  leans  on  her. 

— Owen  Meredith. 

Tiie  harm  of  a  creed  is  in  converting 
ilt  from  a  staff  into  a  club. — Ram’s  Horn. 

There  cannot  be  a  surer  proof  of  low 
origin  or  of  an  innate  meanness  of  dis¬ 
position  than  to  be  always  talking  and 
thinking  about  being  genteel. — Hazlitt. 

Be  sure,  if  you  do  your  very  best  in 
that  which  is  laid  upon  you  daily,  you 
will  not  be  left  without  help  when  some 
mightier  occasion  arises. — Jean  Nicolas 
Grou. 


$2100  in  Premiums. 

No  Lottery.  It  costs  nothing  for  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  compete.  Our  clothing  catalogue 
with  large  cloth  samples  and  our  lithograph¬ 
ed  carpet  catalogue  showing  Carpets,  Rugs, 
Art  Squares  and  Draperies  in  their  realcolors, 
both  free.  Expressage  paid  on  clothing- 
freight  paid  on  carpets;  also  lining  furnished 
free,  and  sewing  free.  Address  this  way : 
JULIUS  HINES  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md.  Dept.  a>0 


About  Being  Happy. 

There  is  a  “Little  Sermon”  in  Harper’s 
Bazar  that  deserves  to  be  quoted,  for  the 
differing  definitions  of  happiness  that  it 
gives,  it  says  that  when  we  have  no 
selif-eonsciousness,  when  we  are  eager  to 
do  right  because  it  is  right,  to  love  be¬ 
cause  love  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law; 
when  we  care  for  culture  and  health  to 
use  them  for  the  sake  of  others,  and 
when  we  care  for  ourselves — as  care  we 
do — only  to  use  ourselves  for  others — 
then  is  self  lost  in  service.  In  Worces¬ 
ter’s  Dictionary  10  miserable  kinds  of 
self-consciousness,  not  including  their 
sub-divisions,  are  named,  against  eight 
good  varieties.  The  bad  kinds  center  in 
selfishness,  the  good  ones  cluster  about 
self-control  and  self-sacrifice.  As  for 
self-control,  one  can  never  be  a  leader 
of  others,  to  say  nothing  of  one’s  self, 
without  it.  And  as  for  self-sacrifice! 
Truly  there  is  no  such  thing,  for  it  is 
never  sacrifice  of  one’s  self  to  do  the 
right;  it  is  sheer  folly  for  this  world 
and  the  next  not  to  do  it.  It  is  much 
more  convenient,  satisfying  and  enno¬ 
bling  to  get  rid  of  self  and  strip  one’s 
self  alike  of  conceit  or  morbidness,  of 
ancestral  and  family  dignities  or  of  per¬ 
sonal  rights,  and  just  be  one’s  self  and 
take  comfort  in  nature,  books,  friends, 
prayer  and  work.  The  cordial,  easy  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  well  bred,  the  ready  grace  of 
tender  sympathy,  the  transforming  of 
the  daily  drudgeries  of  self-support  into 
angelic  errands  of  duty — all  these  are 
tests  of  the  art  of  selfishness,  to  some  an 
almost  inborn  faculty,  to  others  an  art 
acquired  through  character. 

Children  feel  when  they  are  “observ¬ 
ed”  (the  school  word).  Foolish  or  undue 
importance  is  attached  to  their  drawings 
and  remarks;  the  “contents  of  their 
minds”  (again  the  school  term)  are 
classified.  Verily,  if  the  mind  of  the 
modern  child,  with  'its  modern  append¬ 
ages  for  or  of  improvement,  should  be 
thoroughly  explored  self-consciousness 
would  be  found  in  the  brain  of  the  little 
one.  One’s  mind  may  be  a  comfort,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  adage  that  one’s  mind 
is  nis  kingdom;  but  average  people  find 
that  the  truth  of  the  saying  depends 
upon  whether  one  has  a  self-conscious 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


B.*B. 

Shelf  emptying 

Been  in  business  31  years. 

Selling  choice  Dry  Goods  at  prices  that 
save  people  money  is  the  constant  feature 
that’s  brought  constantly-growing  re¬ 
sults. 

Surpassed  all  records  this  season. 

And  this  1900  shelf-emptying  by  far 
the  most  important  of  any  yet. 

Larger  odd  lines — more  vigorous  price 
work. 

Odd  lines  of  75c.  and  Dollar  silks  500. 

Foulards.  Fancy  Taffetas  and  all  kinds 
of  silks  right  in  line  for  immediate  use, 
witli  prices  to  create  enthusiastic  atten¬ 
tion. 

Broken  assortments  of  75c.  and  Dollar 
Dress  Goods,  Suitings  and  Skirtings 
fiOc.—  genuine  opportunity  for  fine 
choice  things. 

Fifty-cent  Dress  goods  Uf»c. 

12)^ -cent  wash  goods  7  %c. 

l()-ceut  wash  goods  />o. 

Fine  Dress  Cottons  reduced — 15c.,  20c., 
25c. 

Lot  of  D.  &  J.  Anderson's  40  cent 
Madras  15c. 

Suits,  Skirts,  Shirt  Waists— all  summer 
merchandise — none  exempt  from  the 
price  cutting. 

Now’s  the  time  to  make  your  Drv 
Goods  Wants 

Known — save  good  money. 

64  Departments  Participating. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  O, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


THE 

JOSEPHINE 

CURES 

CHILLS  and  FEVER, 

Malaria  and  that  Tired  Feeling.  NEVER 
FAILS.  Price,  80  cents  of  druggists,  or  $1.50 
for  larger  bottle,  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States,  by  express.  Address 

THE  JOSEPHINE  COMPANY, 

Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COE’S 


ECZEMA  CUKE,  SI  at  druggists.  25c. 
size  of  us.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 


'  I  UU  IIIMAL  Pil—  H  UH  I  CMO  I 

Gold,  Silver,  Nickel  and  Metul  Plating. 

At  home  or  traveling,  talcing  order.,  using,  .elliug 
Prof.  dray’.  Machine..  Plate.  Watches, 
■  Jewelry,  Tableware,  Bicycles,  all  metal 
I  goods.  NOKXPKK1KNCK.  Heavy  plate. 
J  Modern  method..  No  toys.  We  do  plat- 
|  ing,  make  outtlts,  all  sites.  Complete, 
ah  tools,  lathes,  materials,  etc.,  ready 

- for  work.  The  Royal,  new  dipping 

process,  quick,  easy.  We  teach  you  the  art,  furnish  secrets, 
formula,  free.  Writ*  today.  Pamphlet,  samples,  etc  .  FREE. 
I».  CRAY  At  CO..  Plating  Works.  CINCINNATI.  O. 
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MARKETS. 


H E TIE W  AMD  OUTLOOK. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Receipts  are  light 
and  demand  moderate.  A  few  Indiana 
Spring  chickens  brought  18  cents,  but  this 
is  extreme,  most  of  them  going  at  16  cents 
or  under.  Turkeys,  ducks  and  geese  sell 
slowly. 

HOPS  are  firm.  The  indications  are  that 
the  crop  in  this  State  and  Washington  will 
be  good.  The  vines  in  Oregon  are  said  to 
be  troubled  with  vermin.  The  present  de¬ 
mand  is  light,  but  there  is  no  pressure  to 
sell  on  the  part  of  holders. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Southwestern 
iced  fowls  are  plentiful,  and  dealers  are 
offering  freely  at  nine  cents  to  clear  up 
the  surplus.  Western  scalded  Spring 
chickens  are  lower,  but  dry-picked  lots  are 
scarce  and  sell  readily  at  18  cents. 

CHEESE.— The  demand  for  large  sizes  is 
good,  and  the  market  Is  keeping  closely 
cleaned  up.  At  present  the  proportion  of 
white  offered  Is  less  than  the  colored.  A 
few  special  lots  have  sold  at  9%  cents,  but 
most  trade  is  on  the  basis  of  9%  for  fancy. 

BUTTER  business  is  quiet.  Extras  have 
dropped  one-half  cent  from  last  report, 
with  a  few  exceptional  lots  going  a  frac¬ 
tion  higher.  The  quality  is  showing  some 
hot  weather  defects,  and  the  proportion 
that  will  bring  the  highest  price  Is  not  so 
large  as  for  the  last  month.  Exporters 
are  handling  some  fresh  factory  at  16 
cents. 

VEGETABLES.— There  was  considerable 
hustling  July  3  to  clean  up  the  stock  of 
perishable  stuff  that  would  be  scarcely 
salable  after  the  holiday.  The  receipts 
from  the  extreme  South  are  very  light. 
There  is  a  fair  supply  coming  from  Jersey 
and  other  nearby  points,  and  this  home¬ 
grown  produce  is  preferred  by  buyers.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  very  low,  prime  southern  Rose 
bringing  only  $1  to  $1.50. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  has  dropped  below  the 
90-cent  mark,  and,  while  somewhat  un¬ 
steady,  appearances  are  that  It  will  not 
go  above  this  at  present.  The  crop  pros¬ 
pects  in  Russia  and  Great  Britain  are  said 
to  be  favorable.  The  European  market  has 
not  kept  up  with  the  wild  advance  on  this 
side  caused  by  speculation,  but  the  price 
there  is  steadily  rising,  and  dealers  say 
that  it  has  about  reached  a  point  favorable 
for  export  trade.  Corn  Is  following  wheat 
closely.  The  country  offerings  are  report¬ 
ed  small,  and  the  cash  demand  good.  The 
Kansas  crop  is  said  to  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  but  15  to  20  days  more  of  good  weather 
will  be  required  to  make  a  big  yield  sure. 
Oats  have  fallen  behind  a  tiifle.  Local 
trade  is  fair,  but  export  demand  light. 
Rye  is  weak  and  generally  neglected,  both 
by  local  and  export  dealers. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  Judy  7,  1900. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  marrow,  choice . 2 

Marrow,  common  to  good . 1 

Medium,  choice  . 

Pea,  bbls . j 

Pea,  bags  . f 

Pea,  common  to  good . 1 

Red  kidney,  choice . 2 


Red  kidney,  common  to  good..l 

White  kidney,  choice . 2 

White  kidney,  com.  to  good...l 

Yellow  eye,  choice . 

Black  T.  S.,  choice . 

Lima,  California  . 3 

Imported,  pea  . 1 

Imp.,  medium,  fair  to  prime.. 1 
Imported,  medium,  inferior... 1 
Green  peas,  bbls.,  bu . 1 


Bbls.,  per  bu . 1 

Scotch,  bbl.,  bu . 1 

Scotch,  bags,  bu . 1 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra,  per  !b . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Dairy,  half  firkins,  extra . 

Welsh  tubs,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Thirds  to  seconds . 

West.,  imitation  creamery,  ex.. 

Firsts  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Western,  factory,  extras . 

Fresh,  firsts  . 

Thirds  to  seconds . 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  large,  white,  fancy. 

White,  choice  . 

Colored,  large,  fancy . 

Colored,  large,  choice . 

Large,  fair  to  good . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  good  . 

Small,  poor  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice — 
Light  skims,  large,  choice.... 

Part  skims,  small,  prime . 

Part  skims,  large,  prime . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 

Part  siiims,  common . 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

Penna.  &  State,  prime,  doz . 

West’n,  reg.  packings,  north¬ 
erly  section,  firsts . 

West’n,  southerly  section,  fair 
to  good  . . 


17%@2  20 
85  ©2  15 
—  @2  10 
25  @2  27% 
22%@2  25 
80  @2  15 
12%@2  25 
70  @2  05 
25  @  — 
90  @2  20 
—  @2  20 
—  @1  50 
52%©3  55 
90  @2  05 
65  @1  80 
40  @1  60 
12%@1  15 
07%@1  10 
12%@1  15 
07%@1  10 


19%@ 
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18  @ 

18% 
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1S%@ 

— 

-  @ 

18% 
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18 

16  @ 

17 

17%@ 

18 

16  © 

16% 

15  @ 
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—  @ 

16% 

16  @ 

— 

14  © 

15% 

9%@ 

9% 

—  @ 

9 

9%@ 

9% 

-  @ 

9 

8%@ 

8% 

-  @ 

9% 

9%@ 

9% 

8%@ 

9 

8  @ 

8% 

7%@ 

8 

7%@ 

7% 
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6% 

6  @ 

6% 

4%@ 

5% 

3  @ 

4 

14%@ 

15 

—  @ 

14% 

13  @ 

14 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 


State  &  Penna.,  fancy,  doz .  13%@  14 

Western,  firsts  .  13  ©  14 

Seconds,  fair  to  good .  11  @  12 

Western  &  Southwestern,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair .  8  @  10 

West’n,  dirties,  candled,  30-doz. 

case  . 2  40  @2  65 

Uncandled,  30-doz.  case . 1  95  @2  2t> 

Checks,  30-doz.  case . 1  80  @1  95 

Inferior,  30-doz.  case . 1  20  @1  50 

FRUITS. 

Cherries.— Black,  81b.  bskt .  55(g)  65 

Red,  8-lb.  basket .  50(g)  65 

White  .  30(g)  50 

Blackberries.— Md.,  cultivated, 

per  qt .  5(g)  9 

Jersey,  cultivated,  per  qt....  8(g)  10 

Gooseberries.— Extra  large,  qt.  8©  10 

Medium  to  small,  per  qt .  3@  5 

Huckleberries.— N  .  C.,  large, 

blue,  per  qt .  7(g)  8 

Jersey,  per  qt .  8@  10 

Pennsylvania,  per  qt .  8(g)  10 

Raspberries,  Md.,  red,  pint...  4(g)  5 

Jersey,  red,  pint .  4(g)  6 

Md.  and  Del.,  black  cap,  qt..  2(g)  3 

Muskmelons.— Poor  to  fair, 

per  crate  .  50©  1  25 

Charleston,  bbl . .  1  00(g)  150 

Crate  .  50(g)  1  25 

Fla.,  fancy,  case .  1  5otg)  1  75 

Pineapples.— Fla.,  red  Span¬ 
ish,  24,  crate .  3  00(g)  3  20 

Florida,  red  Spanish,  42-36...  2  50©  2  75 

Fla.,  red  Spanish,  30  cases..  3  00(g)  3  12% 

Porto  Rico,  each .  25(g)  35 

Havana,  extra,  per  pine .  8©  14 

Small  to  medium,  per  100  .  5  00(g)  8  00 

Peaches. — Georgia,  carrier .  50©  2  50 

N.  &  S.  C.,  carrier .  75@  1  50 

Plums.— Wild  Goose,  South¬ 
ern,  carrier  .  1  00(g)  — 

Robinson,  carrier  .  75©  1 

Burbank,  carrier  .  1  50(g)  1  75 

Botan,  carrier  .  1  00(g)  1  50 

Strawberries.— West’n  N.  Y...  8(g)  18 

Watermelons.— Fla.,  per  100...  16  00(g)  25  00 

Per  car  . 150  00@225  00 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  South’n,  bbl.  2  00@  3  00 

Currants,  per  qt .  4©  5 

Apples,  South’n,  green,  %-bbl.  50©  75 

Red,  carrier  .  1  00@  1  50 

Md.  and  Del.,  green,  bu .  25©  50 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2.  red  elevator .  87%@  — 

No.  1  Northern  Duluth .  88 %@  — 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth .  90%@  — 

Corn,  No.  2,  in  elevator .  4S%©  — 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator.  28%©  — 
No.  2,  white,  in  elevator .  30%©  — 


Track  and  ungraded  white _  30  ©  — 

Track  and  ungraded,  mixed...  28%©  30 
Rye,  No.  2,  West’n,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf.  60%@  — 
State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track.  61  (a i  62 
Barley,  feeding,  c.  1.  f.,  N.  Y....  48  ©  — 
Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  50  ©  53 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 


Hay,  No.  1 .  80  <g)  85 

No.  2  .  75  <g)  77% 

No.  3  .  65  ©  70 

Clover  .  70  ©  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  70  ©  80 

Straw,  rye,  long .  65  ©  75 

Oat  .  40  <g)  45 


POTATOES. 


Southern,  Rose,  Hebron,  etc. 


Chili,  white,  prime,  bbl . 1  00  @1  12 

Chili,  red,  prime,  bbl . 1  00  ©  — 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  60  @  80 

Culls,  per  bbl .  35  @  50 

Domestic,  old,  per  bbl .  50  @1  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  West’n  and 

nearby  .  15  @  18 

Southern,  per  lb .  —  ©  15 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  ©  9 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  —  @  8 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Iced. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best....  8  (g>  9 

Toms,  average  grades .  —  @  7 

Poor  .  5  @  6 

Phila.  broilers,  4  lb.  and  over 

average  to  pair .  22  @  24 

3  lb.  and  over  to  pair .  18  @  20 

Western  broilers,  dry-picked,  3 

lb.  and  over  to  pair .  —  ©  15 

Scalded,  3  lb.  and  over  to  pair.  —  ©  13 

Under  3  lb.  average  to  pair _  10  ©  12 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to  pr.  9  ©  9% 

Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb...  9  ©  — 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  —  ©  9 

Southern  &  Southw’n .  8%®  9 

Ducks,  L.  I.  and  East.  Sp’g,  lb..  —  ©  12 

Geese,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb..  —  @  20 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  wh,  doz..  —  ©2  25 

Mixed,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

Small,  dark,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  25 

Frozen. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  No.  1 .  12  (g)  12% 

Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms, 

No.  1  .  11  @  12 

Young  toms,  No.  1 .  —  ©  11 

Broilers,  fancy,  dry-picked .  14  ©  15 

Fancy,  scalded  .  13  ©  14 

Chickens,  fancy,  soft-meated...  —  @  12 

Average,  No.  1 .  9  ©  9 

Fowls,  dry-picked,  No.  1 .  —  @  9 

Plain  .  8  ©  8% 

Ducks,  fancy  .  10  @  11 

Average,  No.  1 .  8  @  9 

Geese,  average  best .  8  ©  9 

Capons,  fancy,  large.- .  15  ©  — 

Medium  weights  .  13  ©  14 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  average,  prime .  —  @  9 

Fair  to  good .  7%©  8% 

Common  to  medium .  6  @  7 

Small  .  6  <g>  6% 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  dozen  bunches . 1  00  @4  00 

Beets,  L.  I.,  per  100  bunches . 1  00  @1  25 

Cabbage,  Norfolk,  per  crate .  10  ©  50 

Long  Island,  per  100 . 1  00  @1  50 

Cucumbers,  Charleston,  basket.  25  @  50 

N.  C.,  bushel  basket .  30  ©  50 

Onions,  Bermudas,  crate . 1  00  @  — 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 1  75  @2  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bag .  50  ©  75 

Egyptian,  per  bag . 1  50  @1  85 

Kentucky,  bbl . 1  75  @2  00 

Jersey,  white,  box .  60  ©  80 

Southern  potato,  %-bbl  baskt.  50  ©  75 

Squash,  white,  bbl .  50  @1  50 

Yellow,  crooked  neck,  bbl .  75  ®1  50 

Spinach,  nearby,  bbl .  25  ©  60 


Peas,  State,  bbl . 3  50  @4  00 

State,  bag  . 1  75  ©2  50 

Rhubarb,  100  bunches .  75  @1  00 

Radishes,  nearby,  100  bchs .  25  @  50 

String  beans,  Jersey  and  Md., 

wax,  basket  .  25  ©  50 

Norfolk,  %-bbl .  10  @  25 

Bbl .  25  @  50 

Turnips,  Jersey,  100  bchs .  50  @1  00 

Jersey,  Russia,  bbl .  50  ©  75 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bbl.l  00  @1  75 

Tomatoes,  Savannah,  carrier... 1  00  @125 

Florida,  carrier  .  75  @1  25 

Mississippi,  case  .  75  @  — 

Jersey,  bushel  box . 1  00  @2  00 

Lettuce,  nearby,  bbl .  25  @  75 

Corn,  Southern,  100  .  25  ©1  25 

Jersey,  100  .  25  @1  00 


Triangular-Framed  Wef.ders.— I  am 
pleased  to  see  The  R.  N.-Y.,  a  paper  that 
I  have  taken  from  its  infancy,  is  keeping 
up  to  date.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  26, 
under  head  of  Hope  Farm  Notes,  are  these 
words,  “We  find  the  Anti-clog  weeder  a 
very  useful  tool.  The  anti-clog  feature  of 
it  is  all  right,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
knows  enough  to  lift  it  in  time.”  I  would 
add,  and  has  the  inclination,  for  it  re¬ 
quires  some  labor  with  the  straight  frame. 
This  labor  is  much  less  with  triangular 
frame.  If  Hope  Farm  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  will  look  a  few  numbers  back  they 
will  find  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  a  weeuer  which  has  many  advant¬ 
ages.  First,  a  triangular  frame,  a  shoe 
or  slide  in  front,  which  saves  hall  this  la¬ 
bor  of  lifting,  and  as  most  farmers  now 
are  crossing  the  rows  of  potatoes,  and 
other  crops,  the  work  Is  facilitated,  doing 
a  better  job  and  dropping  the  rubbish  in 
the  furrows  between  the  rows,  which 
could  not  be  done  with  straight  frame. 

w.  v. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

There  Is  an  opportunity  for  some  one  to 
buy  an  elegant  country  place  cheap  in  the 
for  sale  column  over  the  address,  “Swarth- 
more,”  Armonk,  N.  Y. 

The  Buckeye  combined  grain  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  drill  is  claimed  by  the  manufacturers 
to  be  the  most  perfect  drill  made.  It  has 
a  change  of  speed  device  and  double  run 
force  feed,  and  a  glass  fertilizer  feed, 
which  is  a  patented  feature  and  found  in 
no  other  drill.  Anyone  needing  a  drill 
cannot  fare  better  than  by  writing  to  P.  P. 
Mast  &  Co.,  No.  9  Canal  fat.,  Springfield, 
Ohio.  A  branch  house  is  located  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

The  harvest  season  is  at  hand  and  before 
thrashing  time  we  would  advise  our  read¬ 
ers  to  ligure  out  the  expense  of  hiring  the 
thrashing  done  as  compared  with  owning 
your  own  thrashing  outfit.  It  Is  a  popular 
way  in  some  communities  for  a  half-dozen 
farmers  to  join  hands  in  buying  machinery 
of  this  kind.  A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons,  Box  80, 
Middletown  Springs,  Vt.,  make  an  excellent 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Subscribers  who  have  something  to  sell 
or  buy  or  exchange,  new  or  old,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  make  their  case  known  In  this 
column.  Help  and  Situation  Wants  will 
also  be  Inserted  here.  The  cost  will  be 
four  cents  a  word,  each  insertion;  cash 
should  accompany  the  order.  This  column 
will  make  and  save  money  for  the  farmers 
who  use  it  and  watch  it. 


Wanted — Second-hand  engine  of  three 
or  more  actual  horse-power.  Also  Ensilage  Cutter 
and  Carrier.  Address  FARMER,  care  THE  R.  N.-Y 


5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  Sale.  FRANK  DOKRRK,  8elgers,  Miss 


YAIE  have  for  sale  and  exchange  the  largest  and 
*v  best  line  of  farms  in  Western  Pennsylvania; 
write  or  call  for  new  list.  A.  C  M’COMB  &  CO.. 
326  Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Elegant  COUNTRY  Place. 

Westchester  County:  trolley  to  New  York.  Fifty- 
live  acres:  abundant  fruit.  Colonial  house,  18  rooms. 
Lawns,  dowering  shrubbery.  Barns  and  stables. 
$12,000.  Great  bargain.  Address 

“STRATHMORE,"  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION,  LAND  SEEKERS! 

Why  spend  valuable  time  and  money  looking  up 
the  West,  the  land  of  tornadoes  aud  grasshoppers, 
that  carry  death  and  destruction  in  their  tread,  when 
you  can  buy  better  land  cheaper  and  nearer  home 
and  close  to  dourishlng  cities?  I  have  for  sale  im¬ 
proved  lands  or  with  valuable  woods  in  tracts  to  suit 
purchaser;  vou  now  buy  while  It  is  cheap. 

J.  Ji.  JlcARTHUK,  Cheboygan,  Mich. 


Book  of  Gold  Mines  Free  ! 

A  prominent  Denver  publisher  who  is  familiar  with 
every  phase  of  life  in  the  Cripple  Creek  (Colorado) 
gold  camp  has  just  published  a  volume  which  he  styles 
“Cripple  Creek  Illustrated."  The  book  contains  nearly 
100  views  of  the  big  gold  mines  of  the  camp,  a  correct 
map,  and  in  fact  a  world  of  Information.  Full  reports 
of  ore  mined,  dividends  paid.  etc.  The  edition  cost 
$1,000  to  issue.  To  introduce  his  big  illustrated  weekly 
family  paper  (founded  1890  he  will  send  you  a  copy  of 
“Clippie  Creek  Illustrated"  and  his  paper  13  weeks  on 
trial  for  26c.  Clubs  of  5.  $1.  Stamps  taken.  Latest 
mining  news  and  western  stories.  Mention  our  paper 
when  you  write  and  address,  Illustrated,  Weekly, 
Denver.  Colorado. 


Thought-Healing. 

Free  home  treatment  is  offered  for  a  limited  time 
to  those  earnestly  seeking  relief.  All  diseases  cured 
or  benefited.  Send  particulars,  with  return  postage, 
to  EDGAR  G.  BRADFORD,  D.  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GEO.  P,  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  PRANK  W. GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  Ob., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  lUtli  St.,  New  York. 


A  Hay  Producer  Writes : 

“  Farmers  often  sell  their  crop  to  home  buyers 
rather  than  take  the  chances  of  shipping  It  to 
market  themselves.  I  have  shipped  my  hay  for  two 
years  to  F.  D.  HEWITT,  l!iO  Liberty  Street, 
New  York,  and  it  has  netted  me  much  better 
results  than  when  sold  to  home  dealers." 


out  lit. 

The  Dowden  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Prairie  City, 
Iowa,  have  made  improvements  on  their 
potato  digger  for  the  present  season,  a 
new  device,  introduced  for  the  better  clean¬ 
ing  and  delivering  of  the  potatoes  after 
they  have  been  dug.  Roller  bearings  have 
been  applied  to  the  main  drive  shaft  which 
greatly  reduces  the  draft.  The  main  chain 
or  shaker  proper  is  now  operated  with  ob¬ 
long  sprockets,  which  in  operation  has  a 
tendency  to  raise  and  lower  alternately  and 
otherwise  agitate  the  shaking  device.  The 
effect  is  thoroughly  to  shake  out  all  dirt, 
gravel,  etc.,  and  leave  the  potatoes  clean. 
This  is  one  of  the  standard  diggers,  ana 
potato  growers  will  do  well  to  write  for  a 
catalogue  giving  full  information. 


SILOS  s^c 

L»testinvcntion  saving  half  the  labor. 
Also  Best  Horse-power.  Thresher, 
Clover  hufier,  Peg-power,  Rye  Thres¬ 
her  and  Binder,  Faiining-mill,  Feed 
mill,  Saw  machine  (cireulnr  and  drag), 
Land-roller, Steam-engine  Ensilage  and 
fodder-cutter,  Shredder,  KooV-cutter, 
Corn-sheller. 

CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Manufacturer, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

P?T  please  tell  what  you  wish  to 
purchase. 


4  Buggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  !$7.25 
with  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  1 1.00 
1  make  all  sizes  &  grades.  Send  for  catalogue 
giving  instructions  for  ordering.  Special 
Grade  Wheels  for  repair  work,  $5.5 0.  if  you 
write  to-day.  VV.  R.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall 


MANUFACTURER  TO  CONSUMER. 

Iron  Faint.  For  $1.90  we  will  deliver  to  your 
railroad  station,  freight  paid,  a  100-pound  keg  of 
Anderson  &  Quimby’S  Pulverized  iron  Faint. 
Guaranteed  the  best  lire  and  waterproof  paint  in 
the  world  i or  wood,  Iron  or  tiu.  Will  not  scale  or 
fade.  70  pounds  metal  in  the  100.  Sample  free  and 
inquiries  cheerfully  answered. 

ANDERSON  &  QU1MBY, 

111  South  8th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Chaiii.es  Buchan,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

■T'lDC  TIPUTTKICD!  SETS  TIRES  FOR  5c. 

lilt  I  lull  I  tlstn  Mends  harness  for  nl- 
&.  Harness  Mender  most  nothing.  Get^one 

- - - 1  foryourownuse.  Take 

ordersat200%  profit.  Most  ingenious  thing  you  eversaw. 
Everyone  buys  on  sight.  Nebraska  farmer  made  *500.  last 
summer  among  his  neighbors.  Agents  wanted  for  Fairs 
&  Farmers’  Meetings.  Hunter  Co.,  192  6th  St.,  Racine,  Win. 

Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
dally  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  Is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  It  in  combination  witn 
The  Rubal  New-Yobkbb,  one  year,  for  11.65. 


Book  Bargains. 

We  have  quite  a  large  stock  of  good 
books,  that  we  wish  to  close  out.  We 
are  going  to  make  the  price  on  them  so 
that  they  will  go  quick.  My  Handker¬ 
chief  Garden  is  one  of  these.  It  shows 
what  can  be  done  with  a  small  plot  of 
ground.  It  is  nicely  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  illustrated.  Paper  cover. 
The  price  has  been  20  cents.  We  will 
close  out  the  remaining  stock  now  at  10 
cents,  postpaid.  Modification  of  Plants 
by  Climate  is  another  pamphlet  that 
every  practical  grower  will  appreciate. 
The  price  is  25  cents.  We  will  close  them 
out  at  10  cents,  postpaid.  Or  we  will 
send  both  of  these  hooks,  postpaid,  as 
a  reward  for  sending  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  SI. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

NEW  YORK. 


broken  HAME  STRAPS! 


A  Malleable  Tron  Hame  Fastener  that  will  fit  any  horse  collar  will 
be  sent  FREE  and  postpaid  to  any  farmer  who  will  send  35cfor 
3  months  trial  subscription  to  THE  FARMERS  VOICE.  This  Hame 
Fastener  Is  conceded  the  most  successful  thus  far  produced.  It 
Is  GUARANTEED  FOB  FIVE  YKAR8.  If  It  lsnot  the  best  thing  you  ever 
saw  in  this  line  “end  it  back  and  your  money  will  be  cheerfully 
refunded.  Tim  FARMERS  voice  has  no  superior  among  agri¬ 

cultural  journals.  Published  weekly,  32  pages. 

Address  THE  FARMERS  VOICE,  Caxton  Building,  CHICAGO. 
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MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

STRAWBERRIES  are  getting  scarce. 
The  best  that  are  seen  now  come  from  the 
Oswego  district.  Trade  is  limited  and 
buyers  very  critical,  apparently  prefering 
other  fruits  to  anything  but  first-quality 
strawberries,  which  have  been  rather  in 
the  minority  this  season.  The  unfavorable 
weather  was  largely  responsible  for  this, 
and  the  fact  that  the  crop  ripened  later 
than  usual  also  put  it  into  competition  with 
other  fruits,  thus  weakening  the  demand. 

UNWHOLESOME  FRUIT.— Some  ship¬ 
pers  are  reckless  in  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  stuff  they  send  to  market.  Within 
a  few  days  I  have  seen  crates  of  green 
apples  but  little  over  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  hard  as  bullets;  and  some  pears  and 
peaches  that  belong  In  the  same  list.  The 
Board  of  Health  has  taken  this  matter  in 
hand  and  seized  a  number  of  packages  of 
this  rubbish,  most  of  which  would  be  re¬ 
fused  by  any  self-respecting  pig  unless 
very  hungry. 

PEACHES.— A  large  quantity  of  Georgia 
stock  is  expected  within  the  next  10  days. 
Thus  far  the  receipts  have  been  light  and 
the  quality  more  or  less  inferior,  so  that 
consumers  have  been  suspicious.  As  soon 
as  there  are  plenty  of  well-ripened  peaches 
on  hand,  they  will  buy  freely.  It  is  said 
that  some  southern  shippers  who  have  usu¬ 
ally  patronized  New  York  fruit  merchants, 
have  this  year  made  arrangements  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  product  direct  to  dealers  in 
smaller  towns,  who  have  usually  obtained 
their  supplies  from  New  York. 

PRIME  JAPAN  PLUMS  from  California 
are  plentiful.  Burbank  and  Abundance 
are  the  varieties  most  seen  at  present,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  fair  supply  of  the  dark 
red  and  purple  sorts.  Many  of  the  ped¬ 
dlers  have  a  mixture  of  all  colors.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  finer-looking  fruit 
than  these  plums  is  seen  in  this  market. 
When  first  taken  from  the  original  pack¬ 
ages,  before  the  natural  bloom  gets  rubbed 
off,  they  have  a  mixture  of  delicate  colors 
rivaling  the  peach.  The  small  ones  retail 
at  one  cent  each,  and  the  others  two  or 
three  for  five  cents. 

A  QUICK  SALE.— One  evening  a  peddler 
stopped  near  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  entrance 
with  a  lot  of  navel  oranges.  They  were  a 
little  larger  than  those  usually  sold  at  the 
price  asked,  and  his  load  melted  away  liko 
a  first-of-May  snow.  While  other  fruit 
men  nearby  who  were  not  in  the  bargain 
business,  looked  on,  he  took  in  money  with 
both  hands.  People  are  quick  to  see  a 
bargain,  especially  in  fine  fruit.  It  is 
probable  that  he  made  more  money  in  15 
minutes,  even  with  his  small  profit,  than 
half  a  dozen  others  made  in  an  hour.  Their 
plan  was  to  do  less  work  and  make  less 
money.  While  a  promiscuous  cutting  of 
prices  is  a  damage  to  business,  a  little 
pepper  sauce  of  this  sort  is  a  good  thing 
for  trade  now  and  then. 

THE  PICKLE,  that  appetite  grindstone, 
always  has  a  fair  sale  here.  The  cucumber 
is  the  Grand  Mogul  of  the  pickle  tribe,  but 
he  has  annexed  string  beans,  green  toma¬ 
toes,  onions,  cauliflowers,  etc.,  until  he  has 
a  most  mixed  and  numerous  family. 
Nearly  every  hotel  and  restaurant  serves 
mixed  pickles,  and  they  are  as  various  in 
their  composition  as  hash.  Among  other 
additions  are  mustard,  horseradish,  and  a 
few  of  those  packages  of  concentrated  red¬ 
hotness,  the  little  red  peppers.  There  are 
factories  in  this  city  where  pickles  are 
made  in  quantities.  Some  are  bottled,  but 
a  good  many  are  sold  in  bulk,  nearly  every 
retail  grocer  keeping  them.  Near  The  R. 
N.-Y.  office  is  one  of  these  factories,  and, 
when  the  breezes  are  from  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  an  appetizing  odor  comes  in  the  win¬ 
dows.  The  factory  pickle,  however,  is  gen¬ 
erally  inferior  to  the  country-made  article, 
where  the  cucumber,  fresh  from  the 
garden,  is  put  into  strong  brine,  and,  when 
salt  enough,  removed  to  a  stone  jar  and 
covered  with  pure  cider  or  grape  vinegar, 
spiced  a  trifle.  Fixed  in  this  way,  a 
cucumber  is  next  thing  to  a  big  Northern 
Spy  apple. 

TRADE  FOR  THE  FOURTH.— At  this 
time  of  year  there  is  usually  a  boom  in 
lemons,  watermelons  and  similar  things  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  hungry  and  thirsty 
patriots.  For  some  time  dealers  have  been 
laying  In  stocks,  and  probably  not  far 
from  200,000  boxes  of  lemons  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  this  market  in  the  last  month. 
More  limes  than  usual  have  been  handled 
this  year.  They  look  something  like 
lemons,  but  are  much  smaller,  and  have 
a  double-barreled  extract  of  sourness  that 
discounts  the  lemon,  besides  a  peculiar 
flavor  that  seems  to  be  agreeable  in  a  hot- 
weather  drink.  Lime  juice  is  bottled  and 
used  by  soldiers  in  hot  climates,  and  by 
sailors  on  long  voyages  as  a  preventive  of 
scurvy.  Just  before  the  Fourth  the 
streets  are  alive  with  small  stands  filled 
with  fireworks  of  all  sorts.  Every  year 
there  are  new  schemes  for  making  a  noise. 
One  of  the  novelties  for  this  year  was  a 


marble  having  a  thick  coat  of  some  prepa¬ 
ration  of  percussion,  which  would  explode 
when  dropped  on  a  stone  or  hit  with  a  hard 
substance,  and  this  could  be  repeated  near¬ 
ly  100  times,  or  until  the  coating  of  ex¬ 
plosive  was  worn  off.  On  the  evening  of 
July  2,  at  eight  o’clock,  six  express  wagons 
were  standing  in  front  of  a  fireworks  store 
waiting  to  be  loaded  with  out-of-town 
orders.  _  w.  w.  h. 

THROUGH  NEW  YORK  STATE. 
Drought  and  the  Crops. 

Part  I. 

Drying  Up.— Last  week  I  made  a  hurried 
trip  through  portions  of  eastern,  central 
and  western  New  York.  The  general  com¬ 
plaint  is  from  drought.  The  hay  crop  will 
be  very  light.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  scattering  showers,  there  has  been 
practically  no  rainfall  during  the  whole 
season,  and  this  condition  is  general  from 
Orange  County  on  the  southeast  to  Ni¬ 
agara  on  the  northwest.  The  prospects 
for  fruit,  however,  are  most  promising.  In 
western  New  York  the  apple  crop  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  fully  as  large  as  in  1896.  The 
trees,  however,  are  said  to  be  more  heavily 
set  at  this  season  than  they  were  in  the 
corresponding  time  of  that  year,  and  it  is 
argued  by  some  that  the  consequence  will 
be  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  best  quality 
of  marketable  apples.  While  one  sees  an 
occasional  orchard  in  sod,  for  the  greater 
part  they  are  thoroughly  and  carefully 
tilled,  especially  through  the  counties  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  State. 
Spraying  is  almost  universal.  Where  an 
orchard  has  been  neglected  the  results  are 
apparent  in  the  blighted  condition  of  the 
trees.  One  small  grower  told  me  that  pre¬ 
viously  he  had  depended  on  a  man  who 
made  a  business  of  it  to  come  and  spray 
his  orchards,  but  he  found  it  difficult  to 
get  this  done  in  the  proper  time;  conse¬ 
quently  this  year  himself  and  his  neighbor 
combined  and  bought  a  large  sprayer  at  a 
cost  of  115,  and  gave  two  sprayings,  one 
just  before  the  blossoms  opened,  and  one 
just  after  they  had  disappeared.  He 
thinks  the  sprayer  will  pay  for  itself  this 
year. 

Beans  and  Apples.— Beans  through  Or¬ 
leans  and  neighboring  counties,  are  show¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  the  drought.  There  is 
rather  an  even  stand,  and  Samuel  Bowen, 
one  of  the  largest  growers,  told  me  that 
if  we  could  have  a  rainfall  within  a  week 
or  10  days  he  felt  sure  that  the  crop  would 
come  on  all  right,  but  that  a  long  drought 
would  certainly  have  a  disastrous  effect. 
Mr.  Bowen  is  of  the  impression  that  taking 
the  country  as  a  whole  the  apple  crop  will 
be  greater  than  in  1896.  The  Palmer  worm, 
which  is  now  working  in  some  of  the  or¬ 
chards,  he  thinks,  is  generally  distributed, 
but  doing  destructive  work  only  in  small 
sections.  He  doesn’t  think  it  will  be 
especially  destructive.  The  wheat  crop 
through  the  State  is  beginning  to  ripen, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  look¬ 
ing  remarkably  well;  some  pieces,  however, 
are  being  cut  badly  with  the  fly,  and  this 
will,  of  course,  reduce  the  yield. 

Fodder  Crops. — Farmers  in  dairy  sec¬ 
tions  are  supplementing  the  hay  crop  with 
forage  plants,  of  which  corn,  as  usual, 
seems  to  be  the  most  valuable,  though  at 
the  Geneva  Station  Alfalfa  is  remarkably 
successful.  At  Cornell,  Professor  Clinton 
has  several  kinds  of  forage  plants  under 
trial.  On  these  trials  the  Pride  of  the 
North  corn  seemed  to  give  the  best  prom¬ 
ise.  Red  Kaffir  would  come  next.  The 
millets  were  not  especially  promising,  but 
the  Pearl  was  the  best  of  the  several 
kinds.  Speltz  was  growing  rather  thin— a 
good  color,  but  the  yield  would  be  small. 
Canada  peas  showed  a  larger  growth  than 
Spring  vetch.  Soy  bean  showed  about  an 
equal  growth  with  the  peas.  Professor 
Clinton  is  rather  proud  of  an  acre  of  Car¬ 
man  No.  3  potatoes.  He  points  to  it  as 
an  evidence  that  the  trial  plots  at  the  Sta¬ 
tion  can  be  duplicated  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  in  field  culture.  He  says  the  No. 
3  Is  the  best  potato  they  can  grow.  Things 
at  Cornell  were  a  little  quiet,  as  commence¬ 
ment  was  just  over,  and  the  nature  study 
class  not  organized  until  the  following 
week.  In  the  meantime  many  of  the  in¬ 
structors  were  off  on  their  vacations. 

New  Fruits.— Professor  Hunn  is  at  work 
on  some  seedling  strawberries,  with  a  hope 
of  improving  the  Hunn  by  securing  a  per¬ 
fect-flowering  berry  with  something  of  the 
quality  of  the  Hunn,  with  the  power  of  re¬ 
sisting  rust  of  the  foliage,  which  is  one  of 
its  great  drawbacks.  He  has  about  800 
seedlings,  going  back  to  the  Johnson’s  Late 
and  Sharpless.  The  St.  Joseph,  which  is 
claimed  to  be  an  ever-fruiting  berry,  had 
no  fruit,  and  no  promise  of  any.  Straw¬ 
berries  here  were  the  latest  that  I  saw  at 
any  place,  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
mulching,  which  was  not  removed  until 
berries  in  the  neighborhood  were  gener¬ 
ally  in  blossom. 

Canning  Crops.— In  many  sections  of  the 
State  the  canning  factories  are  exerting 
an  influence  on  the  kinds  of  fruit  grown. 


In  Ontario  County,  F.  E.  Van  Epps,  who 
was  picking  Early  Richmond  cherries,  told 
me  that  he  would  not  set  them  now.  The 
canning  factories  will  pay  only  three  cents 
for  the  Early  Richmond,  while  they  pay 
four  cents  for  the  Montmorency;  conse¬ 
quently  his  later  settings  have  been  of  the 
latter  variety.  The  Windsor,  he  thinks, 
with  Mr.  Willard,  is  the  best  cherry  on 
earth.  It  is  sweet  and  late.  Mr.  Van 
Epps  is  quite  a  large  grower  of  currants; 
Prince  Albert  seems  to  be  his  variety.  He 
has  about  two  acres,  and  he  told  me  that 
one  year  he  picked  four  tons  to  the  acre. 
He  cuts  them  back  about  a  third  every 
year,  and  when  I  was  there  the  bushes 
were  fully  up  to  my  shoulders,  meeting 
between  the  rows,  and  entirely  covering 
the  ground.  He  says  that  Prince  Albert 
holds  on  the  bushes  longer  than  the  Fay; 
the  glut  of  the  market  is  over  when  the 
Fay  is  gone,  and  the  Prince  Albert  con¬ 
sequently  brings  better  prices.  He  is  also 
fruiting  the  Columbian  raspberry,  and  pre¬ 
fers  it  to  the  Shaffer’s  Colossal,  because 
of  its  tendency  to  hang  on  the  bushes, 
while  the  Shaffer  has  the  habit  of  dropping 
off  when  fully  ripe.  Miller’s  Red  rasp¬ 
berry  is  not  a  success  with  him.  The 
Snyder  blacKberry  is  bearing  heavily.  He 
is  growing  an  acre  of  beets  for  canning 
purposes  for  the  Geneva  faqtory.  The 
price  is  $15  a  ton,  while  some  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  are  growing  the  sugar  beets  for  the 
Binghamton  factory  for  $5  a  ton.  The  can¬ 
ning  factory  puts  them  up  whole,  and  can 
use  nothing  larger  than  2%  inches  over, 
while  of  course  the  sugar  beets  grow  to 
maturity.  In  Orleans  County  the  factory 
at  Lyons  has  contracted  for  some  sugar 
beets  at  $4.75  per  ton,  delivered  f.  o.  b. 
Medina. 

At  Rochester  I  saw  a  dozen  trees  of  the 
Bismarck  apple  bearing  on  Mr.  Carlton’s 
place.  They  are  two-year-old  trees.  One 
tree  last  season  one  year  from  bud,  bore 
two  apples,  which  kept  until  April,  of  a 
fair  quality,  flavor  not  high  but  good.  The 
tree  Is  perfectly  hardy,  and  Mr.  Carlton 
thinks  it  productive  enough  to  warrant 
general  cultivation;  another  year,  however, 
will  afford  more  definite  information. 

j.  j.  n. 


BITS  OF  TALK. 

The  weather  here  is  terribly  dry;  no  rain 
this  Summer.  We  have  78,000  hills  of  Car¬ 
man  No.  3  potatoes,  and  lots  of  bugs.  Our 
cornfield  is  the  finest  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  has  been  hand-hoed,  every  hill,  and 
now  we  cultivate  it,  and  it  just  climbs  in 
spite  of  severe  drought.  The  severe  dry 
weather  makes  us  hustle,  and  we  put  in  14 
hours  a  day.  h.  s.  w. 

Lysander,  N.  Y. 

The  rose  slip  came  unexpectedly  to  me, 
for  which  T  thank  you  very  much.  I 
thought  you  had  sent  them  all  out.  Tt 
was  not  wilted  in  the  least,  and  is  now 
growing  nicely.  The  drought  was  so  severe 
here  that  T  dared  not  plant  it  in  the  ground 
at  present,  so  have  it  in  a  large  pall.  We 
have  not  had  over  three  inches  of  water 
(snow  and  rain  put  together),  since  last 
November,  and  all  grain  is  very  short,  and 
heading  out,  though  only  about  six  inches 
tall.  Hay  none  except  in  swampy  places. 

Pine  City,  Minn.  w.  h.  r. 

California  Notes.— We  have  had  so  little 
rain  the  past  year,  and  for  three  or  four 
years  in  fact,  that  crops  of  all  kinds  will 
be  short  (except  where  irrigated),  including 
deciduous  fruits  and  nuts  for  the  greater 
part  of  southern  California.  But  we  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  will  continue 
to  go  ahead.  Citrus  fruits  have  done  well. 
For  the  season,  up  to  June  20,  there  were 
shipped  east  from  southern  California,  16,147 
carloads.  Water  for  irrigation  and  other 
purposes  seems  to  be  going  lower  out  of 
our  way,  but  we  keep  digging  and  boring. 
So  we  have  plenty  of  exercise  and  enjoy 
fair  health.  The  Belgian  hare  seems  to 
be  sitting  in  the  shade  just  now. 

Carpinteria,  Cal.  o.  n.  cadwell. 

We  are  burning  up  here.  Hay  is  noth¬ 
ing;  seeding  all  failed  last  year,  and  a  good 
share  of  the  town  is  under  the  plow.  Crops 
of  oats,  corn  and  potatoes  look  well  in 
spite  of  hot  weather,  where  cared  for.  We 
have  harrowed  potatoes  twice  with  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow,  and  been  over  three  times  with 
weeder.  Cultivated  a  part  of  them  once 
with  Planet,  Jr.  Corn  cultivated  once  and 
weeded  twice  looks  well.  Alfalfa  and  rape 
grow  fast.  Our  beets  are  in  all  shapes;  so 
dry  they  did  not  come  up  well.  Have  re¬ 
sowed  three-quarter  acre.  Flea  beetles 
eat  them,  and  the  sun  kills  them.  I  con¬ 
clude  they  are  a  hard  crop  to  start.  They 
grow  so  slowly  I  dare  not  use  a  weeder  on 
them,  as  the  hot  weather  kills  them  if  the 
least  bit  disturbed.  Thinning  by  hand  is 
hard  on  the  knees,  but  we  made  some  tools 
to  use  and  got  along  quite  fast.  c.  e.  c. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  much-desired  rain  came  in  a  small 
thunder  shower  June  29.  Nature  is  rejoic¬ 
ing,  also  the  farmers.  Haying  has  com¬ 
menced.  Some  fields  of  grass  are  badly 
dried  up.  The  hay  crop  here  is  very  fight. 
Rye  is  good;  corn  nearly  up  to  the  average. 


Potatoes  have  been  hard  pinched  by  the 
drought.  Strawberries  have  been  better 
than  was  anticipated.  Peas,  peaches,  ap¬ 
ples  and  grapes  promise  fairly.  Butter 
plenty  at  18  to  25  cents  per  pound;  eggs,  18 
to  20  cents  per  dozen;  corn,  $1.05  to  $1.10  per 
bag;  bran  the  same;  oats,  $1  to  $1.05;  pota¬ 
toes,  old,  no  price;  new,  $1  a  bushel;  chick¬ 
ens,  16  cents  a  pound,  live  weight;  hens, 
10  cents;  peas,  $1  per  bushel,  wholesale; 
calves,  six  cents  a  pound,  live  weight. 
Have  had  very  hot  weather  with  dry  winds. 
Madison  is  a  shore  town  in  the  southeast 
part  of  New  Haven  County,  14  miles  west 
of  the  Connecticut  River.  We  have  a  few 
good  farmers  here,  but  all  find  it  is  hustle 
all  the  time  to  keep  even  with  the  world. 

Madison,  Conn.  m.  h.  j. 

Corncobs  and  Caterpillars.— These 
days  inventors  are  racking  their  brain  to 
produce  rapid-fire  guns  and  other  instru¬ 
ments  of  extermination  of  the  enemy.  It 
behooves  the  farmer  to  keep  up  with  the 
times.  The  quickest  and  most  convenient 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  tent-caterpillar  is  to 
soak  corncobs  in  kerosene  oil,  cut  a  piece 
of  one-inch  gas  pipe  six  or  eight  inches 
long,  fit  it  on  a  pole,  stick  the  cob  in  the 
pipe,  and  you  have  a  rapid-firing  gun. 
Now  take  a  basket  of  cobs,  a  box  of 
matches,  and  two  or  three  poles  of  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths,  and  start  out  on  the  war 
path.  Light  your  cob  and  apply  to  the 
nest.  You  can  destroy  six  or  eight  nests 
with  one  cob,  if  thev  are  as  numerous  as 
they  were  with  us  this  Spring.  If  you 
have  any  cobs  left  over  kindle  the  fire 
with  them.  j.  t.  r. 


Ten  Lost  Years. 

Figure  it  for  yourself. 

From  the  age  of  fifteen  to 
that  of  forty-five  a  woman 
gives  one-third  of  her  time 
to  the  suffering  incident  to 
the  recurring  periodic  func¬ 
tion.  Ten  years  of  suffering! 

And  this  condition  of  things 
is  popularly  accepted  as  nat¬ 
ural,  and  endured  as  a  femi¬ 
nine  disability  for  which 
there  is  no  help !  Is  there 
no  help?  There  is  help  for  every 
woman  and  for  almost  every  woman 
perfect  healing  in  the  use  of  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  It 
insures  regularity,  dries  the  drains 
which  weaken  women,  heals  inflam¬ 
mation  and  ulceration  and  cures  fe¬ 
male  weakness.  It  is  a  temperance 
medicine  —  non-alcoholic  and  non¬ 
narcotic. 

nI  was  so  weak  I  did  not  have  breath  to 
walk  across  my  room,*  writes  Miss  Isabel 
Miller,  of  New  Providence,  Calloway  Co.,  Ky. 
"  My  periods  occurred  too  often  and  the  hem¬ 
orrhage  would  be  prolonged  and  the  loss  of 
blood  very  excessive.  I  also  had  spells  which 
the  doctor  said  were  fainting  fits.  I  did  not 
gain  strength  from  one  monthly  period  to 
another;  was  very  weak  and  nervous  all  the 
time.  Was  confined  to  my  bed  for  three 
months  and  the  doctor  told  me  I  would  never 
be  any  better.  I  lived  in  this  way  from  six¬ 
teen  years  old  to  twenty-three.  I  was  at  last 
advised  by  a  kind  friend  to  try  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription,  which  I  did,  and  be¬ 
fore  I  had  taken  two  bottles  of  it  I  could 
work  all  day.  I  took  in  all  six  bottles  of  the 
‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  and  about  five  vials 
of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pellets.  I  used  no  other 
medicine.  I  have  never  had  a  return  of  this 
trouble  since.* 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 
Kerosene 

ENGINES 
Cheapest  and  Safest 
Power  known.  For 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood, and  all  power 
purposes.  Send  for  Catalog 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street.  New  York 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD’S  GRAIN 

FORCE  FEED  01111111 

and  Fertilizer  Drill 

Positively  the  1 
neatest.  liglil/y 
est  and  strong-, 
eat  grain 
drill  on  the 
market. 

Many  points 
of  superi¬ 
ority}  it  is 
geared  from 
the  centre. 

Quantity  of 

grain  and  fertilizer  __ 

can  be  changed  while  in 
opera  lion  without  the  use  xi 
of  gear  wheels.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Positively  accurate  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Give  one*  trial  and  be  con¬ 
vinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 
HENCH  ds  DKOMGOLl),  Mfr’s,  York,  Pa 
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PRICE  OF  DAIRY  STOCK. 

Why  is  the  price  of  purebred  Holstein- 
Friesian  cattle  so  much  higher  than  Jer¬ 
seys  or  olher  purebred  stock?  A  young 
liolstein-Friesian  cow  is  priced  at  $100;  a 
Jersey  at  $60;  bull  calves,  Holstein,  $50;  Jer¬ 
sey,  $25.  c.  P.  O. 

Lyman,  N.  H. 

The  reason  these  cattle  sell  for  so 
much  more  than  the  Jerseys  in  the  West 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  much  preferred 
by  the  general  farmer  and  dairyman  on 
account  of  their  large  size,  hardy  con¬ 
stitution,  and  ability  to  turn  the  cheap, 
rough  feed  into  butter  and  milk.  The 
old  cows,  when  turned  for  beef,  bring 
fully  as  much  as  the  beef  breeds,  while 
the  bull  calves  for  veal  are  not  equaled 
by  any  breed.  The  writer  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  short  trip  through  the 
dairy  district  of  southern  Wisconsin, 
and  finds  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
the  breed  in  that  section,  where  Jerseys 
were  once  very  popular. 

Hampton,  Iowa.  w.  b.  barney. 

It  is  a  new  idea  to  me  that  Holstein 
cattle  as  a  rule  sell  for  higher  prices 
than  Jerseys.  Of  course  this  may  be 
true  of  the  particular  locality  where 
C.  P.  0.  lives.  But  I  think  that  no  re¬ 
cent  sales  of  Holsteins  will  show  as  high 
average  pieces  as  the  late  Cooper  sale  of 
Jerseys.  Both  breeds  sell  for  a  mere 
fraction  of  what  they  did  in  their  palm¬ 
iest  days.  The  history  of  Jersey  sales 
in  the  decade  from  1875  to  1885  reads 
like  a  veritable  romance.  The  fact  that 
Holsteins  are  less  widely  distributed, 
less  numerous  and  somewhat  larger  and 
later  in  developing,  should  perhaps  make 
them  bring  at  least  a  little  more  money. 

JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 

New  York. 

Your  subscriber  has  simply  experi¬ 
enced  tut  a  single  instance,  for  it  is  not 
by  any  means  a  fact,  that  Holsteins  are 
higher-ipriced  than  any  other  purebred 
stock.  As  you  know,  prices  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  quality  and  other  valu¬ 
able  points,  and  if  C.  P.  O.  had  been 
present  at  Mr.  Cooper’s  sale  he  would 
have  paid  a  great  deal  more  than  $1,600 
for  a  young  Jersey  cow.  I  am  unable  to 
agree  wiui  your  subscriber,  that  he  can 
purchase  a  jersey  for  $60,  and  is  forced 
to  pay  $100  for  an  equally  good  animal 
of  the  Holstein  breed.  I  do  not  think 
such  a  condition  exists  in  any  country. 
Here  about  Maryland  a  Holstein  would 
be  sold  with  difficulty,  as  the  milk  de¬ 
manded  by  Baltimore  consumers  re¬ 
quires  the  use  oi  Jerseys  or  their  equal. 

Maryland.  asa  b.  gardiner,  jr. 

On  May  30,  li-vO,  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper  sold 
at  auction  98  Jerseys  at  an  average  of 
$340.  There  could  not  have  been  many 
$60  cows  and  $25  bulls  in  that  sale.  Bull 
calf  under  six  months  sold  for  $25?  No, 
$800.  At  $60  for  cows  and  heifers  and 
$25  for  bulls  the  sale  would  have 
amounted  to  $4,935.  When  and  where 
have  98  Holsteins  been  sold  for  $33,390? 
On  April  11  and  12  Ayer  &  McKinney 
sold  130  Jerseys  at  an  average  of  about 
$100.  When  has  a  herd  of  130  Hol¬ 
steins,  including  aged  and  defective  cows 
and  young  calves,  been  sold  for  $13,037? 
How  can  we  better  judge  of  the  present 
prices  of  cattle  than  what  they  will 
bring  at  public  sale?  Where  has  there 
been  a  sale  of  Jerseys  at  $60  and  $25? 
It  is  true  that  an  occasional  scrub,  dear 
as  a  gift,  has  been  sold  at  such  a  price. 
Miller  &  S'ibley  are  extensive  breeders, 
and  advertise  “No  animal  sold  for  less 
than  $100.”  “$600  will  buy  10  yearling 
Holstein-Friesian  heifers.”  See  adver¬ 
tisement  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman.  Mr.  S. 
Hoxie,  Superintendent  of  Advanced 
Registry,  gives  Holstein  tests  reported 
in  May.  Official  tests  made  by  37  cows 
average  estimated  in  butter  13  pounds 
four  ounces  at  85.7  per  cent  fat.  This 


is  certainly  not  the  reason  that  Holsteins 
sell  higher  than  butter-producing  cows. 
20  of  these  37  cows,  if  they  were  Jerseys, 
would  not  be  considered  worth  report¬ 
ing.  Without  expensive  advertising,  I 
have  sold  the  increase  and  surplus  of  a 
herd  of  120  Jerseys.  With  an  occasional 
advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  a 
'few  other  papers,  I  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  buyers,  and  have  not  sold 
a  single  animal,  including  bull  calves, 
for  less  than  $50,  in  the  last  four  years. 

Landenberg,  Pa.  s.  e.  niven. 

The  price  of  Holsteins  and  Jerseys  is 
owing  entirely  to  and  governed  by  lo¬ 
cality.  In  my  State  there  is  quite  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  tne  price  of  the  two  breeds. 
Where  the  Jersey  would  make  a  basis  of 
$100,  the  Holstein  would  not  bring  $40; 
in  fact,  will  not  sell  for  any  price.  I 
bought  a  few  in  a  trade  for  other  cat¬ 
tle,  and  had  to  ship  them  to  Texas  to 
sell  them,  and  I  have  no  trouble  in  sell¬ 
ing  Jersey  cows  at  a  good  price,  and  1 
cannot  keep  heifers;  there  is  more  de¬ 
mand,  and  a  as  been  for  yeans,  at  good 
prices,  if  your  subscriber  will  study  the 
sale  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper’s  stock,  and  see 
the  prices  that  the  Jersey  cows  sold  for, 
and  then  point  out  a  recent  sale  of  Hol¬ 
steins  for  anything  like  one-half  the 
prices,  I  will  have  no  more  to  say,  so 
the  only  way  to  answer  his  question  is 
the  locality.  j.  t.  henderson. 

Auvergne,  Ark. 


Retention  of  Afterbirth  in  Cows. 

'The  usual  cause,  if  not  the  exclusive 
one,  is  the  want  of  vigor  and  thrift  in 
the  cow,  as  in  nearly  every  case  those 
that  are  strong,  hearty  and  thriving  are 
free  from  this  trouble;  consequently,  all 
cows,  as  well  as  every  other  animal, 
should  have  extra  care  and  feed  as  this 
important  time  approaches.  If  a  liberal 
feed  of  wheat  bran  is  given  each  day  for 
two  weeks  or  more  before  this,  in  which 
a  large  tablespoonful  of  wood  ashes  are 
mixed,  and  the  whole  wetted  with  warm 
water,  I  have  always  found  it  a  sure  pre¬ 
ventive.  Another  point  in  my  experi¬ 
ence  is  the  advisability  of  not  having  the 
afterbirth  removed  unless  it  can  be  done 
by  a  thoroughly  competent  veterinary, 
which  is  often  hard  to  get  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Most  of  the  so-called  “cow  doctors” 
who  practice  it  only  remove  a  part,  leav¬ 
ing  the  remainder  for  Nature  to  remove, 
thus  being  of  no  benefit.  Unless  a  well- 
known  specialist  is  at  hand,  it  is  better 
to  feed  the  cow  liberally,  giving  plenty 
of  hot  bran  mash,  with  a  liberal  infusion 
of  boneset  tea,  and  await  results. 

Avoca,  N.  Y.  a.  c. 


Donkey  Meat.— The  English  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  tells  of  a  Frenchman  in  Paris 
who  lost  a  very  fine  donkey.  Search 
was  made  and  the  animal  was  found 
near  a  horse-butcher  shop  waiting  his 
turn  to  be  slaughtered; 

There  is  a  special  slaughter-house  at  La 
Villette  for  the  despatching  of  these  ani¬ 
mals,  and  a  special  staff  of  inspectors  to 
see  that  none  but  healthy  beasts  are  put 
on  the  market.  The  retail  horse-butchers 
are  fairly  numerous  in  the  populous  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  their  shops  may  be  easily  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  gilded  horse’s  head  that  al¬ 
ways  serves  them  as  a  sign.  The  fact  that 
flesh  of  donkeys  is  also  turned  to  account 
as  meat  has  come,  however,  as  a  surprise 
to  the  majority  of  Parisians.  In  reality, 
connoisseurs  in  the  matter — it  seems  that 
there  are  such— affirm  that  donkey’s  flesh 
is  superior  to  horseflesh.  In  any  case,  the 
horse-butchers  eagerly  purchase  donkeys, 
and  complain  that  they  cannot  procure 
enough  of  them. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  vegetarian¬ 
ism  certainly  pile  up. 

“Moon  Blindness.” — In  my  opinion 
moon  blindness  or  ophthalmia  amongst 
horses  is  very  much  more  prevalent  in 
the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  and 


cannot  have  been  imported  from  that 
comment.  In  Great  Britain  uae  disease 
is  practically  unknown,  and  of  the  im¬ 
ported  horses  which  have  had  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  I  should  say  nine-tenths  were 
French  houses.  The  causes  assigned 
are  excessive  heat  and  too  much  corn¬ 
feeding.  The  disease  is  distinctly 
hereditary,  but  as  showing  you  how  rare 
it  is  amongst  British  horses  I  may  state 
that  out  of  1,000  stallions  of  the  various 
British  breeds  I  nave  imported  and 
owned — Clydesdales,  Shires,  Suffolks, 
Cleveland  Bays  and  Hackneys — I  have 
only  had  one  genuine  case  of  moon 
blindness  and  this  horse  developed  it 
several  years  au,er  he  had  «een  owned 
in  central  Illinois,  where  corn  is  chiefly 

fed.  ALEX.  GALBRAITH. 

Wisconsin. 

A  Forgetful  Hen. — We  had  rather  a 
peculiar  incident  with  one  of  our  biddies, 
which  was  quite  a  new  thing  in  our  ex¬ 
perience.  Among  the  sitting  hens  was  a 
Wyandotte,  which  was  very  much  in 
earnest.  They  are  taken  off  regularly 
for  food  and  water  each  afternoon,  and 
one  day  this  Wyandotte,  when  placed  on 
the  floor,  drank  with  her  head  moving 
in  a  circle,  and  gave  every  appearance 
of  vertigo.  In  fact  she  was  too  ill  to  be 
again  placed  upon  the  eggs,  and  there 
was  a  hurried  doubling  up  to  care  for 
her  eggs.  She  was  placed  out  doors, 
drooped  for  a  few  hours,  clucked  just  a 
little,  and  the  next  day  was  better,  but 
to  all  appearances  she  had  forgotten  en¬ 
tirely  about  her  broodiness,  or  that  she 
had  been  sitting,  and  in  a  few  days  com¬ 
menced  laying,  and  has  not  clucked  a 
cluck  since.  If  that  isn’t  lapse  of  mem¬ 
ory,  what  is  it?  f.  c.  c. 

Belgian  Hare  Business. — -The  Lel- 
gian-hare  industry  has  been  profitable  in 
breeding  stock  that  has  an  ancestral 
pedigree  and  a  slick  talker  to  enlarge  on 
the  quality  of  his  stock,  but  now  all  that 
has  been  changed;  every  person  who 
owns  any  is  trying  to  sell,  for  I  believe 
that  they  are  a  nuisance.  People  may 
be  fond  of  wild  game,  but  are  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  eating  tame  rabbits.  There 
is  no  sale  for  them  for  meat  supply; 
when  they  are  sold  for  that  purpose  the 
price  ranges  about  two  cents  less  than 
chicken  meat;  that  is,  eight  cents  per 
pound,  and  they  average  about  four  or 
4 V2  pounds.  A  doe  will  raise  eight  lit¬ 
ters  or  more  in  a  year;  they  are  easily 
fed,  will  eat  almost  anything,  grain  or 
green  forage.  There  is  talk  of  building 
a  factory  in  Los  Angeles  for  dressing 
the  skins;  that  would  improve  the  in¬ 
dustry.  They  expect  to  sell  skins  for  40 
or  50  cents  to  the  factory.  In  your  part 
of  the  States  it  might  pay  at  least  for 
two  or  three  years,  until  the  market 
would  get  overstocked;  where  there  are 
children  it  is  a  big  inducement  for  them 
for  each  to  have  his  own  rabbits  to  look 
after,  but  they  must  be  kept  outside  the 
limits  of  the  house  or  barnyard,  for  they 
are  almost  as  bad  as  skunks  if  not  well 
looked  after.  p.  h. 

Anaheim,  Cal. 


Pea  Lice  and  Chickens.— As  I  sat  down 
to  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  16,  the  first 
thing  which  met  my  eye  was  the  account 
of  the  Green  pea-louse.  As  I  read  its  his¬ 
tory  and  its  great  destructive  powers  I  felt 
very  thankful  that  we  had  escaped  this 
year,  as  last  year  I  did  not  have  a  pea  to 
pick.  When  I  finished  reading  I  went  out 
and  looked  at  mine,  and  found  the  lice  had 
struck  them.  One  end  of  the  rows  was 
all  alive  with  the  pest.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  rows  I  found  but  very  few  lice.  A 
small  flock  of  chickens  was  picking  at  the 
vines.  June  18,  I  commenced  picking  the 
peas,  and  shook  off  the  lice,  and  the  chick¬ 
ens  followed  me  all  the  time,  picking  up  the 
lice  as  fast  as  ever  a  hen  would  corn.  For 
three  hours  at  a  time  they  kept  at  it,  and 
every  time  I  went  to  pick  peas  they  were 
on  hand.  How  many  they  ate  I  know  not, 
but  think  millions!  The  chicks  have  kept 
the  lice  in  check  so  far.  How  the  battle 
will  end  I  do  not  know,  but  It  is  rare  sport 
to  me  to  see  the  chicks  go  for  the  green 
chaps.  M-  H-  K 

Madison,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y.— This  is  a  case  where  lice  are 
a  help  to  poultry. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Bn  n  —Thompson  &  Bradley  Eggs  only.  Cir- 
■  I  i  Hi  cular  and  2c.  stamp  for  your  name. 
Prices  right.  Smith's  Potato  Farm,  Manchester.  N.Y. 


Chester  Whites,  Holsteins  and  Choice  E^s. 

A  fine  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters. 
liolstein-Friesian  Bui1  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  Rock  Egus;  15  for  75  cents. 

('HAS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro.  N.  Y. 


PIICDIICEVC  Fine  young  Guernsey  Bulls 
(JUCIlUdE  I  o  and  Heifersfor  sale,  from  the 
celebrated  herd  at  Elkdale  Stock  Farm. 

D.  L.  STEVENS,  Prop.,  Elkdale.  Pa. 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALK  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  8HANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Ta. 


DELLHURST  FARM, 

MENTOR,  OHIO, 

has  nearly  30  Holstein  Bull  Calves  to  select 
from,  and  offers  sons  of  DeKol’s  Butter  Boy  No 
19210,  Royal  Paul  22979  and  others,  having  the  much 
talkcd-of  Pauline  Paul  and  DeKol  cross.  Our  Herd 
now  numbers  150  head.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  for  sale  from  Advanced  Registry  cows. 


DHI  AWn  PUIN  AQ— Lar*°  strain,  purebred 
rULAHU-bnmHO  Poland-China  Pigs  for  sale 
$5  each  when  they  are  eight  to  ten  weeks  old. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


nriTII  Tfl  I  inc  on  HENS  and  CHICKENS 
ULAin  IU  LI  U  L  64-page  book  frbb. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug.  R.  I. 


SH00-FLY 

Tho  only  positive,  protection  for  Horses  and  Cowa 

NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES 

Prevents  Oharhon  and  Texas  Cattle  Fever,  becanso 
these  diseases  are  spread  by  flies  and  ticks.  Thou¬ 
sands  duplicate  10  gallons.  Deroare  of  imitations.  One 
cent’s  worth  saves  3  quarts  of  milk  and  much  flesh. 
Don’t  wait  till  cowa  are  dry  and  horses  are  poor,  if 
your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  25  cents  for  sam 
pie.  Money  refunded  if  cows  are  not  protected. 
SH00*FLY  MFG.  CO. ,1005  Falrmount  Ave.,  Phila.  Pa. 


XUMPJAWl 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cared  i 
New,  common-sense  method  < 
not  expensive.  No  care,  ■«  f 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill  f 
nstrated  treatise  on  the  abso  . 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to 
read  ers  of  th  ispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists,  i 
UbIob  Stock  lards,  Chicago,  Ill.  , 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  praotleal  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  BOBHRT80N, 

Foreitvllle,  Conn. 


cow  tie 

olds  them  firmly,  draws 
lem  forward  when  lying 
jwn,  pushes  back  when 
anding,  gives  freedom 
i  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 


Death  to  Heaves, 

Coughs  and  Distemper, 
is  NKWTON’S  CUKE. 
Best  references.  $1  $  can. 
Newton  Horse  remedy 
,Co.  (Y),  Toledo,  O. 


No  Tune 
Like  It! 

“It  Healed!” 

“  It  Cured  !  ” 

“  It  is  Inimitable !  ” 


“  It  succeeded  after  everything  else  failed."  “Gave 
my  horse  no  rest,  and 

Veterinary  Pixine 

cured."  Here's  one  day's  list  of  indorsements  on 
chronic  sores,  scratches  and  skin  disease  on  horses 
that  Veterinary  Pixine  cured  : 


C.  C.  BARKER.  Burlington,  Vt. 

RICHARD  WALDOON.  Vergennes,  Vt. 

A.  J.  HUNTLEY.  Livery,  Leicester  Junction,  Vt. 

F.  W.  ALEXANDER,  I’ittsford,  Vt. 

H.  GOODRICH,  Salisbury,  Vt. 

H.  KELDKR  &  CO.,  Livery,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Money  back  if  it  fai.’s.  It  is  absolutely  guaranteed  , 

At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 


PRICK  j 


2-oz.  box,  . 
i£-lb.  box,  . 


35c. 

50c. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 
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SOFT-  SHELLED  EGGS. 

The  Cause  and  Remedy. 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  soft-shelled 
eggs  are  sometimes  the  result  of  over-feed¬ 
ing  the  hens?  We  think  this  trouble  is 
generally  attributed  to  a  lack  of  lime,  but 
we  think  that  in  some  cases  a  condition  in 
the  hen  caused  by  over-feeding  may  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  trouble. 

We  think  that  soft-shelled  eggs  are 
more  prevalent  among  old  fowls  than 
young  ones,  especially  among  the 
Asiatic  breeds,  as  they  are  likely  to  get 
plethoric  ana  fat.  This  condition  is  a 
sequence  of  too  highly-concentrated 
food,  and  perhaps  too  little  exercise,  and 
can  be  obviated  in  a  measure  by  feed¬ 
ing  heavily  on  green  feed,  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  animal  food,  bran,  oat-feeu, 
etc.  JAMES  RANKIN. 

There  are  several  causes.  Over-feed¬ 
ing  would,  have  a  tendency  to  cause  it, 
and  also  a  lacK  of  shell-form'ing  mater¬ 
ial,  oyster-shell  lime,  etc.,  but  when  the 
poultry  have  all  those  things  that  seem 
to  be  necessary,  we  still  have  an  occa¬ 
sional  soft-snenea  egg,  and  I  think  some¬ 
times  a  severe  fright  is  the  cause  of 
some  of  the  trouble,  making  tne  egg 
drop  before  the  shell  is  formed.  I  also 
have  had  extra-large  hens,  turkey  hens, 
especially,  t-^at  have  never  laid  any¬ 
thing  but  soft-shelled  eggs. 

D.  A.  MOUNT. 

Soft-<shelled  eggs  and  double-yolk  eggs 
are  nearly  always  the  result  of  overfeed¬ 
ing,  tne  hens  being  then  excessively  fat. 
In  fact,  to  test  tne  matter,  I  experiment¬ 
ed  with  several  lots,  feeding  especially 
to  cause  hens  to  lay  eggs  with  soft 
shells,  and  easily  succeeded,  although 
such  hens  hau,  at  the  same  time,  shells, 
bone,  and  lime  in  various  forms,  in 
abundance.  I  fed  on  grain  mixed,  three 
times  a  day.  Another  lot  had  grain  be¬ 
fore  them  all  the  time.  Thousands  of 
hens  in  this  country  never  see  oyster 
shells  or  lime,  and  exist  on  sandy  soils, 
yet  tiiey  do  not  lay  soft-shell  eggs  unless 
they  are  overfed.  There  is  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  lime,  in  a  soluble  condition,  in 
a  variety  of  food.  Clover  and  bran  are 
rich  in  lime.  I  see  no  advantage  in 
giving  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime  to 
fowls.  I  find  that  oyster  shells,  if  hard, 
serve  as  grit,  out  I  would  not  give  one 
cent  per  bushel  for  them,  so  far  as  as¬ 
sisting  the  formation  of  the  shells  of 
eggs  is  concerned.  This  is  no  theory, 
but  the  results  of  actual  tests.  I  can 
make  any  hen  lay  eggs  with  soft  shells, 
or  with  normal  shells,  by  the  mode  of 
feeding,  without  allowing  oyster  shells, 
chalk,  limestone,  or  any  other  insoluble 
carbonate.  r.  h.  Jacobs. 


MUSCOVY  DUCKS. 

Have  the  Muscovy  ducks  any  value  in 
the  poultry  yard  other  than  as  a  curiosity? 
We  frequently  have  questions  from  readers 
regarding  this  breed  of  ducks,  and  we 
would  like  to  know  from  practical  men 
just  what  they  are  good  for. 

Muscovy  ducks  nave  very  little  value 
in  market,  and  are  more  ornamental 
than  useful,  being  high  fliers  and  quar¬ 
relsome.  A  cross  of  Muscovy  and  any 
of  the  ordinary  ducks  makes  a  plump 
bird,  but  the  Peain  is  better  than  such 
cross-bred  birds.  The  Muscovy  is  really 
not  a  duck.  The  progeny  from  mating 
a  Muscovy  and  Pekin  (or  any  other 
breed)  is  sterile,  being  a  “mule,”  and  the 
eggs  of  me  Muscovy  require  the  same 
period  for  hatching  as  those  of  the 
gOOSe.  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

The  Muscovy  ducks  are  not  considered 
quite  as  profitable  as  the  Pekin  duck  for 
market,  as  they  are  not  only  longer  in 
maturing,  but  lay  later  in  the  season. 
There  'is  a  great  discrepancy  in  the 
weight  of  the  sexes,  the  female  weigh¬ 
ing  about  six  pounds,  while  the  dcake 
weighs  from  nine  to  12  pounds.  They 
bring  from  one  to  two  cents  per  pound 
less  in  market  than  Pekins.  Some  of 
our  growers  supplement  their  season’s 
work  by  growing  Muscovys,  as  they 
come  in  later,  and  thus  protract  the  sea¬ 
son  for  them.  J.  rankin. 


Muscovy  ducks  do  not  lay  as  early  in 
the  season  as  the  Pekin,  and  where  per¬ 
sons  raise  ducks  for  retail  trade  they 
find  tne  Muscovys  very  profitable  by 
using  the  Pekins  for  early  ducks,  and 
when  they  have  slacked  off  in  laying 
the  Muscovys  will  fill  in  the  gap  and 
supply  mem  with  ducks  for  the  late 
Summer  and  Fall  trade,  after  the  young 
Pekins  are  practically  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  They  have  a  much  plumper  and 
nicer  carcass  than  the  Pekins,  and  are 
preferred  by  many  to  any  other  duck. 
They  certainly  make  a  very  nice  roast, 
with  generous  slices  of  breast  meat, 
which  all  know  the  Pekin  lacks. 

D.  A.  MOUNT. 


Oafs  and  Peas  and  Corn  in  Silo. 

Would  it  be  practicable  partly  to  fill  a 
silo  with  oats  and  field  peas,  and  then  to 
complete  the  filling  a  month  or  two  later 
with  corn?  If  a  silo  filled  with  oats  and 
peas  is  partly  fed,  would  it  be  practicable 
to  refill  with  corn?  a.  m.  l. 

McMechen,  W.  Va. 

A  silo  can  be  safely  filled  with  oats 
and  peas,  and  may  then  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  month  or  two,  and  then  be 
filled  with  corn.  Whatever  has  spoiled 
upon  the  surface  of  the  oats  and  peas 
should  be  removed  before  the  corn  is 
put  in.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
oats  and  peas  in  the  silo  are  uncertain 
as  to  keeping  qualities.  They  sometimes 
keep  well,  and  sometimes  do  not.  The 
larger  the  percentage  of  peas  the  greater 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  keeping  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  material.  If  a  silo  partly  filled 
with  oats  and  peas  is  filled  with  corn 
there  would  be  no  danger  whatever  of 
the  material  spoiling.  This,  of  course, 
means  that  any  oats  and  peas  which 
may  have  spoiled  should  be  removed  be¬ 
fore  the  corn  is  put  in.  If  the  silo  was 
being  fed  from  every  day  it  is  probable 
there  would  be  no  spoiled  material  on 
top,  and  the  corn  could  be  put  in  safely. 

u.  a.  c. 

A  Well-Built  Silo. 

In  connection  with  a  large  barn  we  are 
building  a  new  stave  silo,  which  will  be 
hooped  with  steel  wire  rope,  which,  I 
anticipate,  will  have  equal  supporting 
power  as  iron  rods,  and  greater  flexi¬ 
bility.  I  have  never  seen  but  one  silo 
hooped  with  Page  fence,  and  that  did 
not  suit  me;  it  was  otherwise  cheaply 
and  poorly  built,  which  partly  accounted 
for  its  shabby  appearance.  I  want  to 
apologize  for  saying  so  much  in  the  past 
about  cheap  silo  building.  The  system 
is  a  permanent  one,  and  silos  should  be 
'well  built.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  stave 
silo  is  the  best  now  in  common  use,  but 
it  should  be  constructed  as  well  as  a 
water  tank;  that  is,  jointed,  grooved  and 
tongued,  and  put  together  with  lead.  It 
would  be  useless  to  tongue  if  the  silo 
was  full  all  the  time,  but  it  is  not,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  hold  a  vat  or  tank  in 
place  under  these  conditions.  No  one 
would  think  of  hooping  water  tanks 
with  Page  fence.  Many  very  good  silos 
have  been  built  without  tongues.  I  think 
that  where  the  staves  are  only  jointed 
the  structure  might  be  much  improved 
by  putting  in  doweling  pins  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  say  six  feet. 

I  do  not  know  that  wire  rope  has  ever 
been  used,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  should 
combine  strength  and  flexibility,  the  two 
essentials  for  silo  hoops.  While  cheap 
jobs  usually  appeal  to  the  masses,  and 
perhaps  many  things  would  better  ~e 
done  cheap  than  not  at  all,  yet  life  is  too 
short  to  be  building  over  all  of  the  time, 
as  I  have  learned  to  my  sorrow  by  doing 
things  cheaply.  h.  e.  cook. 

Harness  the  Rooster’s  Crow. 

A  man  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  recent¬ 
ly  fined  $10  for  imitating  a  rooster  on 
the  street.  He  had  some  grudge  against 
another  man,  and  whenever  the  latter 
passed  him  on  the  street,  the  “crowing 
man,”  so-called,  would  crow  as  loud  as 
he  was  able.  He  did  this  to  annoy  his 
enemy,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  suit 
was  brought  against  him.  In  addition 
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to  the  fine  he  was  placed  under  $100 
bonds  to  refrain  from  crowing  for  one 
year.  That  was  all  very  well,  but  if  the 
court  has  power  to  restrain  men  from 
crowing  it  ought  to  extend  its  influence 
to  the  roosters  themselves.  Let  us  think 
for  a  moment,' what  a  great  thing  this 
would  be.  There  are  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country  who  get  out  of  the 
wrong  side  of  the  bed  three  mornings 
out  of  seven.  A  large  proportion  of 
them  awaken  too  early,  and  their  sleep 
is  rudely  broken  by  a  rooster’s  crowing. 
The  rooster,  therefore,  is  responsible  for 
a  large  proportion  of  the  quarrels,  the 
hard  woras  and  more  serious  sins  com¬ 
mitted  by  these  people  during  the  day. 
If  restrained  by  law  from  crowing,  these 
men  would  obtain  a  better  start,  and  the 
day  would  be  happier  and  more  profit¬ 
able  for  all.  Then  consider  the  industrial 
side  of  the  matter.  There  are  in  round 
numbers,  90,000,000  roosters  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Let  us  suppose  that  each  one  emits 
on  the  average  25  crows  during  the  day. 
This  is  really  a  low  average,  but  we  wish 
to  be  fair.  A  .skilled  engineer  has  esti¬ 
mated  for  us  that  the  power  exerted  by  a 
single  rooster  in  crowing  calls  for  a  force 
capable  of  lifting  18  pounds,  one  foot. 
Each  rooster  in  the  365  days  of  the  year 
will  crow  9,125  times.  This  means  a  total 
force  of  164,250  pounds.  The  90,000,000 
roosters  will  in  crowing  perform  a  work 
equal  to  the  lifting  of  14,782,500,000,000 
pounds  one  foot.  This  is  equal  to  447,- 
957,575  horse  power  and  is  no  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  work  actually  done  by  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  We  all  understand 
how  wonderfully  this  force  could  be  util¬ 
ized  if  it  could  be  applied  for  some  use¬ 
ful  purpose.  By  all  means  let  the  roost¬ 
ers  be  enjoined  from  crowing. 

Connecticut  Oxen. — There  are  but 
few  farmers  around  here  who  use  oxen 
for  farm  work.  They  are  too  slow  to 
suit  this  hustling  age.  Then  the  price  of 
good  ox  teams  has  been  growing  higher 
of  late  years,  while  beef  has  at  same 
time  gone  down.  Of  course  in  the  past 
year  or  so  heef  is  higher;  but  the  change 
from  oxen  to  horses  was  made  several 
years  ago.  We  formerly  kept  an  ox  team 
on  this  place  but  have  had  none  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  When  beef  sold  at  a  good 
price,  and  there  was  not  the  western 
competition,  many  farms  used  oxen  and 
after  a  few  years’  use  turned  them  off  for 
beef.  This,  of  course,  was  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  many,  as  it  reduced  the  total  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  team  considerably.  This 
county  used  to  be  famous  for  its  oxen, 
and  the  county  fair  offered,  and  still 
offers,  prizes  for  best  town  team,  which 
would  consist  of  12  or  more  yoke  of 
oxen.  Every  town  would  be  represented 
with  teams  so  uniformly  good  that  it 
was  hard  to  judge,  now  but  few  towns 
are  represented,  and  not  so  well.  There 
are  a  few  of  the  rough  back  farms  on  the 
hills  that  still  raise  oxen — say  a  yoke 
every  year,  and  consequently  sell  a  yoke 
every  year,  usually  the  oldest.  These 
will  not  usually  be  over  four  or  five 
years  old.  The  youngest  working  yokes 
will  be  sandwiched  in  between  two  older 


yokes  in  Winter  drawing  wood,  etc.,  and 
receive  some  “breaking  in”  that  way, 
and  at  same  time  do  considerable  work 
at  not  much  expense  or  trouble.  Good 
oxen  have  sold  at  from  $150  to  $175  per 
yoke.  e.  e.  b. 

Central  Village,  Conn. 


SCRAPS. 

The  exports  of  butter  from  the  Tomsk 
district  of  western  Siberia  for  the  month 
of  March,  says  Chicago  Dairy  Produce, 
aggregated  372,000  pounds. 

Live  Stock  Journal,  says  that  all  cattle 
taken  to  Argentina  are  tested  with  tuber¬ 
culin.  Out  of  an  importation  of  45  animals 
last  year  10  failed  to  pass  and  were  thus 
debarred.  This  shows  the  necessity  of 
carefully  testing  all  cattle  before  shipment. 

I  think  we  were  the  first  to  build  the 
tub  or  round  silo  in  this  part  of  Hampden 
County.  We  have  two,  one  28  feet  high 
and  12  feet  in  diameter,  the  other,  25x12, 
and  we  think  that  they  are  almost  perfect. 

Wilbraham.  Mass.  e.  b. 

I  have  just  read  a  Dumbbell  Egg,  on 
page  458,  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  All  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  mentioned  are  due  to  the  hens  be¬ 
ing  excessively  fat.  The  odor,  however,  of 
an  egg,  may  be  affected  by  the  food,  such 
as  from  the  manure  heap,  etc.  p.  h.  j. 

Milkmaids. — We  "find  the  following  item 
floating  about:  A  milk  seller  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  England,  has  been  engaging  girls  to 
go  round  with  his  float  to  serve  his  custom¬ 
ers.  He  says  he  finds  that  they  take 
less  time  than  men,  as  they  do  not  waste 
the  precious  moments  talking  to  the  ser¬ 
vant  girls.  Not  long  ago  we  were  told 
that  housekeepers  were  engaging  men  to 
do  housework.  If  this  practice  becomes 
general  the  women  milk  peddlers  will  have 
to  go. 

Buffalo  Bill’s  views  as  to  the  future  of 
the  horse  are  thus  given  in  the  Western 
Agriculturist:  “I  am  going  to  give  most  of 
my  attention  after  this  to  raising  horses. 
I  have  150  head  in  one  place  up  in  Wyoming. 
It  is  my  opinion  the  horse  has  a  future. 
The  bicycle  is  a  dead  fad;  it’s  not  going  to 
interfere  with  equine  prospects  any  more, 
and  as  to  the  automobile,  it  is  doomed  to 
a  short  life:  it  is  nothing  but  a  fad,  the 
same  as  the  bicycle  was.  For  this  reason 
I  am  going  to  anchor  my  faith  to  the 
horse.” 


Keeps  Milk  Sweet 


Send  for  our  big 
free  catalogue 
coolers  and 


TRADE 

MARK 


aerators. 


dairy 


sup- 


BESTOVj 


plies. 


DAIKTMK.V8  SUPPLY  CO.,  1037  H.rk.t  St.  Philadelphia. 


Cream  Separators. 

Oe  Laval  “Alpha  "  and  “Baby  "  Separators. 
First— Best— Cheapest.  All  8tyles — Blies 

Prices,  S50  to  $800. 

Bare  110  per  oow  per  year.  Bend  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  !  NEW  YORK. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 
always  the  best. 

TUB  SIIAK  PLUS  CO.  P.  JL  SHAKPLBS, 
Chicago,  Ill.  West  Chester  Pa. 


DON’T  BE 

A  ROBBERY 


Jtusbaiul  the  fertility  of  your  f amt 
anti  every  time  you  plant  neetl 
you  trill  yet  a  paying  crop. 


Strange  how  a  man  will  take  crop  after  crop  off  the  farm,  putting  nothing  back,  and  then  expect 
to  be  prosperous.  If  you  handled  the  manure  you  have  on  the  farm  properly,  results 
would  be  different  and  you  should  not  need  to  be  be  buying  commercial  fertilizer. 

The  KEMP  MANURE  SPREADER 

Will  Double  and  Treble  the  Value  of  the  Manure  Heap. 

It  spreads  all  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse  manure  evenly;  makes  no  “skips;”  does  not  dump  a  great 
load  in  one  spot,  but  covers  the  entire  ground  evenly.  Tears  up  coarse  and  lumpy  manure  and 
makes  it  fine.  Better  than  anybody  can  do  it  by  hand.  Spreads  lime,  wood  ashes,  salt,  etc.,  equally 
well.  With  the  drill  attachment  it  puts  the  manure  direct  into  the  open  drill.  Made  in  three  con¬ 
venient  sizes.  Ask  the  opinion  of  anybody  that  uses  one.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Go.,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Humorous 


BUCKEYE  FERTILIZER  HOE  DRILL. 


One  little  simple  song  we  sing, 

To  brides  but  newly  wed; 

Just  make  the  best  of  everything— 
Especially  of  bread. 

—Detroit  Free  Press. 

“Don’t  (be  too  suspicious  an’  ready  to 
’cuse  people  o’  bad  intentions,”  said 
Uncle  Eben.  “Sometimes  it  sounds  like 
you  wus  figgerin’  out  what  you  would  do 
if  you  wus  in  deir  place.” — Washington 
Star. 

Mistress  (greatly  scandalized):  “Is  it 
possible,  Mary,  you  are  making  bread 
without  having  washed  your  hands?” 
New  Kitchen  Girl:  “Lor’,  what’s  the  dif¬ 
ference,  mum?  It’s  brown  bread.” — The 
Columbian. 

“They  say  that  mule  meat  gave  the 
hungry  people  in  Kimberley  much  bet¬ 
ter  satisfaction  than  horse  meat.”  “That 
isn’t  strange.  Mule  meat  would  nat¬ 
urally  make  them  kick  at  other  food.” — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Sttjrb:  “They  say  El  wood  was  con¬ 
fined  to  his  home  last  month.  Gout 
again?’  Penn:  “No,  you  see  he  had  to 
remain  home  and  mind  the  baby  while 
his  wife  attended  the  mothers’  con¬ 
gress.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“Yes,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair  Parke,  “our 
language  is  queer.  The  only  way  a  man 
can  be  straight  in  business  is  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  square;  and  the  surest  way  to 
keep  a  man  from  running  over  you  is 
not  to  let  him  sit  on  you.” — Indianapolis 
News. 

The  Collector:  “Here  it  is  Tuesday, 
and  you  haven’t  paid  a  cent  on  that 
watch.  You  promised  to  have  the 
money  for  me  Saturday.”  The  Young 
Man:  “Well,  it  is  only  Friday  by  the 
watch.  It  is  that  much  slow.”— Indian¬ 
apolis  Press. 

“The  only  trouble  ’bout  these  col¬ 
leges,”  said  the  old  man,  “is  they  eddi- 
caJtes  a  boy  in  furrin  languages,  en  when 
he  gits  home  en  goes  to  plowin’,  he 
cusses  the  mule  in  Latin,  an  the  poor, 
uneddicated  creetur’  can’t  onderstan’ 
him!”— Atlanta  Constitution. 

“What’s  this?’  exclaimed  the  young 
husband,  referring  to  the  memorandum 
she  had  given  him.  “One  dozen  eggs, 
one  pound  of  raisins,  bottle  of  lemon  ex¬ 
tract,  a  tin  of  ground  cinnamon,  and 
half  a  pound  of  sugar.  What  do  you 
want  with  all  these  things,  Belinda?” 
“I’ve  got  a  stale  loaf,”  replied  the  young 
wife,  “that  I’m  going  to  save  by  work¬ 
ing  it  up  into  a  bread  pudding.  I  never 
let  anything  go  to  waste,  Henry.”— Tit- 
Bits. 


STEEL  FRAME 


The  Buckeye  Combined  Crain 
and  Fertilizer  Hoe  Drill, 

as  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  without  doubt  the 
most  perfect  grain  and  fertilizer  drill  made.  Has 
our  Change  of  Speed  Device,  and  our  Double  Run 
Force  Feed,  which  sows  wheat,  corn,  oats,  peas, 
beans,  beet  seed,  cow  peas,  etc.,  with  uniform 
accuracy.  Also  our  Glass  Fertilizer  Feed.  The 
employment  of  glass  in  the  construction  of  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  feed  makes  it  possible  to  obviate  the  cor¬ 
roding  of  the  mechanism  and  doing  away  with 
the  annoyance  commonly  found  in  other  fertilizer 
drills.  This  is  a  patented  feature,  and  used  ex. 


clusively  on  the  BUCKEYE.  Sows  all  kinds  of  fertilizer  evenly  and  successfully. 

Send  for  complete  drill  circular.  Address 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  No.  9  Canal  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio, 

Or  PHILADELPHIA,  PA-  


SUCCESS 

Gilt  Edge 
Potato  Harvester 

|  to  give  satisfactioiL^^^^^^ 

£  We  want  every 

J«  potato  grower  to 
'!  give  it  a  trial. 

■  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  \ 

•  test  it  in  your  own  fields.  ] 

1 1  Write  at  once  for  description,  ■ 
i ;  prices  and  full  particulars.  \ 

j!  D.  Y.  HAL.LOCK  &  SONS,  ' 

•  Box  805,  York,  Pa.  • 

THE  SRANGLER  | 


Crain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

Best  on  earth.  Absolutely  Positive  Force-Feed. 
Light  Draft.  Fully  warranted.  Write  us  for  Drill 
Book  and  Prices.  We  will  make  it  pay  you. 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  York,  Pa 


LATEST  IMPROVED 


Horse 

Power 


Machines  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Grain. 

Also  machines  for  SAWING  WOOD, 
with  circular  and  cross-cut  drag  saws. 


DIG  Potatoes  by  Hand, 

It  Is  a  slow  anil  expensive 
way.  The  cheapest,  quick 
est  ami  easiest  way  is  to 

USE  THE  IMPROVED 


I0WDEN 


DIGGER. 


gets  them  all,  no  matter 
ok  explains  how.  The 

in  1,  i.  v  vi  k  (i.  en 


deep  or  shallow.  Our 
_ free.  Write  for  it  now. 
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IDE 

MACHINERY 

I  Rest  and  cheapest. 
1  Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO.. 


Water  Street, 


SYRACUSE,  N- 


Acknowledged  Tl»«  DCCT  regarding  enay 
by  all  to  be  I  *18  DCdl  draft, durabil¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  work.  60  page  pamphlet  free. 


A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONS/“.”d 

P.  O.  Box  80  Middletown  Springe,  Vt. 


For  Pumping  or  Driving 
Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  or  other 
machines  re¬ 
quiring  light 
power  but  ab¬ 
solutely  steady 
motion, 

BUY  A 


“SUCCESS” 


ONE-HORSE 

TREAD  POWER. 


H  has  a  governor  which  r simulates  the  walk  of  the  horses  to  a  nice¬ 
ty  and  delivers  an  absolutely  sUady  awd  even  motion  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  driven.  With  otir  Back  Geared  Pump  Jack  it  makes  asplen* 
did  pumping  outfit.  If  you  want  a  tread  power  for  any  purpose, 
buy  a  ‘*8u  cceM  1,  2  or  8-horse.  They  will  deliver  more  power 
than  ary  other  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong  enough 
for  largest  ho'ses,  etc.  More  about  them  in  our  large  illustrated 
catalogue,  and  about  our  sweep  powers,  pasoline  engines,  windmills- 
f odder  and  ensilage  cutters, wood  saws  huskers.steel  tanks, etc.  Free 

APPLETON  MFG.  C0.»  77  FARGO  ST.  BATAVIA,  ILL 
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FARQUHAR 

RAKE  SEPARATOR 
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,i  ~  Lightest  draught: 

|(  moat  durable,  perfect  in  operation  and  cheapest. 

"  Farquhar  Vibrator  Separator 

"  greatest  ^capacity ;  wastes  no  grain,  cleans 
ready  for  market.  Spe¬ 
cially  adapted  former- 
chant  threshing  and 
largo  crops.  Threshes 
rice,  flax  and  millet. 
Received  medals  and 


awards  at  three  world’s  fairs. 

FARQUHAR 

Cejebrated  Ajax  Engine 

Received  medal  and  high¬ 
est  award  at  World’s  Co¬ 
lumbian  Exposition.  Far- 
quhar’s  threshing  engines 
jire  the  most  perfect  in 
use.  Have  scats,  foot 
brakes  and  two  inject¬ 
ors.  Aro  very  strong 
and  durable  and  are 
made  as  light  «r  is  consistent  with  safety. 
There  is  no  record  of  a  Farquhar  boiler  ever 
exploding.  Engines,  Boilers,  Raw  Mills  and 
Agricultural  Implements  generally.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalogue. 

A.  B. FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., York, Pa. 
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SEPARATORS  and  POW 

for  1, 2  and  3  hones,  with  governor;  level 
or  even  tread.  Catalogue  free. 


Rwecp  Powers,  Corn  Shcllers, 

Rakes,  Cultivators,  Saws,  Kngines— 3  to  25  H.  P.,  mounted  or 

stationary.  The  Mesalnger  Miff.  Co.,  Tatamy,  I'* 


UADCC  DfllAfEDC  thrashers 
nundc  rUncnO)  and  cleaners 

WOOD  SAWS. 


One  A  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCDQ 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  0U  I  I  LllO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  A6R'LWORKS,Pol(stown,Pa 

V.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet.  N.  Y 
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CORN  HARVESTING. 

TIIE  DRY  SIDE  OF  THE  CORN-FODDER  QUESTION. 

From  Field  to  Barn. 

Part  II. 

CURING  FODDER. — It  is  not  a  difficult  problem  to 
raise  good  corn  on  first-class  land,  and  in  a  favorable 
season.  The  man  to  use  as  a  pattern  is  the  one  who 
makes  a  good  crop  on  unsuitable  soil  and  under  un¬ 
favorable  circumstances;  you  may  usually  look  for 
such  a  man  in  one  who  is  called  lucky  by  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  It  is  very  evident  that  every  farmer  is  not 
a  good  judge  of  farm  produce,  tools  or  stock,  and 
“whackin’  good  corn-fodder”  in  the  eyes  of  one  man, 
would  be  mighty  poor  stuff  as  seen  by  the  expert. 
Many  fairly  good  crops  of  corn  are  raised  to  ma¬ 
turity,  and  the  stalks  ruined,  before  they  ever  reach  the 
unfortunate  cows  for  which  they  are  destined.  When 
I  speak  of  success  with  dry  fodder,  I  do  not  mean  the 
kind  that  is  cut 
when  entirely 
d  e  a  d,  and 
strung  all  over 
the  ground  af¬ 
ter  husking  or 
before,  first 
bleached  and 
then  blackened 
by  sun  and 
rain  until  it  is 
like  a  bundle 
of  sticks;  but 
the  soft,  pli¬ 
able  stalks, 
green  in  color 
when  they 
come  from  the 
mow  in  Win¬ 
ter,  prepared  in 
a  p  a  1  a  t  able 
manner  for 
cattle  and 
horses,  and 
looked  after 
eagerly  by 
young  calves. 

We  watch  our 
corn  and  try  to 
cut  it  as  soon 
as  the  grain  is 
glazed  and  the 
stalks  show  a 
lighter  color 
below  the  ear. 

This  is  one 
particular  part 
of  the  business.  If  you  make  a  failure  here,  you  can¬ 
not  recover  from  it.  Corn  can  be  cut  much  greener 
than  one  might  think  who  has  not  tried  it,  and  if 
the  shocks  are  not  made  too  large,  the  fodder  will  be 
away  'in  the  front  rank. 

JUST  HOW. — We  put  from  25  to  35  hills  in  each 
shock,  owing  to  size  of  corn.  Too  small,  some  will 
say,  but  wait  and  see.  We  first  use  one  hill  and  an 
armful  of  stalks  with  a  good  band  around  them  for 
a  starter;  we  are  very  particular  to  stand  the  corn 
evenly  around  this  hill  until  shock  is  completed,  and 
finish  with  two  good,  strong  double  bands,  binding 
rather  low  down.  Very  few  hired  men  or  their  em¬ 
ployers  know  how  to  put  up  a  shock  of  corn  so  that 
it  will  stand  until  late  in  the  season  and  not  fall 
down;  I  have  observed  many  fields  where  large  num¬ 
bers  of  the  shocks  were  down  before  being  cut  one 
week.  My  father  and  I  have  put  up  eight  acres  our¬ 
selves,  and  not  six  shocks  fell  down  or  unbound. 

CURING  AND  HANDLING. — 'Our  main  crop  being 
potatoes,  the  corn  is  of  necessity  left  in  the  field  until 


late  in  the  season,  and  becomes  thoroughly  cured, 
only  the  outside  of  the  shocks  being  touched  by  the 
weather.  If  the  corn  was  to  be  husked  earlier  in  the 
field,  part  of  the  bleaching  from  turning  the  shocks 
inside  out  can  be  obviated  by  putting  the  stalks  up 
in  very  large  shocks  of  from  25  to  30  bundles,  and 
binding  with  pumpkin  vines,  or  a  band  made  of  two 
or  three  lengths  of  stalks.  When  we  are  ready  to 
begin  husking,  we  put  the  16-foot  flat  rack  on  the 
low-wheeled,  wide-tire  wagon.  The  shocks  having 
been  set  in  straight  rows  one  way,  we  drive  between 
two  rows,  and  are  ready  for  business.  If  the  Fall 
has  been  dry,  and  the  stalks  are  brittle,  we  aim  to 
draw  in  the  morning,  when  they  are  soft  and  pliable 
from  the  night  air.  After  cutting  the  hills  under 
shocks  enough  for  a  load,  rebinding  where  necessary, 
we  are  ready  to  begin  our  load.  We  have  no  man  on 
the  wagon;  two  men  with  forks,  standing  side  by  side 
at  the  same  shock,  raise  it  easily  and  place  it  on  the 
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THE  TRIUMPH  GOOSEBERRY.  Fig.  163.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  498. 

wagon;  then  one  from  the  opposite  side,  and  so  on 
alternately,  laying  in  tiers  around  the  wagon  until  a 
load  is  obtained.  It  is  then  hauled  to  the  barn,  the 
horses  driven  straight  up  to  the  center  of  the  doors, 
the  shocks  carried  from  the  load,  and  piled  in  tiers 
across  the  barn  floor  as  high  as  two  men  can  lift,  with 
one  man  on  the  tier  to  tread  down.  The  floor  is  filled 
in  this  way,  leaving  only  room  to  begin  husking. 

The  stalks  are  put  directly  into  the  mow,  and  remain 
until  taken  out  to  be  run  through  the  cutter  and 
crusher.  When  the  corn  is  drawn  in  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed,  the  shocks  come  out  to  be  husked  in  perfect 
shape  and  form,  the  stalks  are  soft  and  pleasant  to 
handle,  and  cold  or  warm,  in  cloud  or  sunshine,  we 
prefer  to  husk  on  the  barn  floor.  No  need  to  turn 
the  cows  in  the  cornfield  to  pick  up  the  litter;  there  is 
none  there.  The  cold,  damp  ground  doesn’t  bother 
the  “rheumatics”  of  the  older  ones,  and  business  pro¬ 
gresses  rain  or  shine,  for  it’s  a  sorry  day  when  we  are 
caught  with  an  empty  barn  floor.  Our  stalks  always 
come  from  the  mow  in  fine  shape,  and  I  have  tried  to 
describe  accurately  how  we  grow  and  handle  them, 
but  this  method  of  husking  cannot  be  practiced  early 
in  the  season.  ji.  s.  wright. 

Onondaga  Oo„  N,  Y, 


MR.  CLARK’S  HAY  CROP. 

Can  We  All  Do  It? 

We  have  had  several  chapters  about  the  grass  crop 
grown  by  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Clark,  of  Connecticut.  Read- 
era  write  to  us  that  they  are  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  these  reports.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
note  from  one  of  our  readers  in  New  York  State: 
“I  read  with  pleasure,  and  I  hope  some  profit,  all 
your  articles  on  the  grass  crop.  Keep  hammering 
away;  we  need  it.  I  want  to  try  Mr.  Clark’s  method.” 
We  wish,  therefore,  to  finish  the  story  of  this  year’s 
crop,  and  perhaps  give  the  proportions  for  next  year’3 
hay.  Mr.  Clark  says  that  he  finished  cutting  his  first 
crop  on  July  7.  On  iy2  acre  which  was  seeded  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1899,  he  cut  20,005  pounds  of  hay.  On  an¬ 
other  field  seeded  five  years,  1%  acre,  were  produced 
8,545  pounds.  Another,  seeded  four  years,  gave  13,460 

pounds  of  hay 
on  1%  acre.  On 
seven  -  eighths 
of  an  acre 
which  has  been 
seeded  for  11 
years,  11,890 
pounds  of  hay 
were  cut.  Thus 
the  grass  seed¬ 
ed  nine  months 
and  that  seed¬ 
ed  for  11  years 
gave  the  high¬ 
est  yield.  This 
grass  w  a  3 
weighed  as  it 
went  into  the 
barn  from  the 
field,  where  it 
has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  dried. 
The  total  seven 
acres  under  ex¬ 
periment  gave 
70,750  pounds 
of  hay,  or  over 
35  tons.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year 
800  pounds  per 
acre  of  a  mix- 
ture  of  fine 
ground  bone, 
muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  nitrate 
of  soda  were 
used.  Mr.  Clark 

figures  that  at  this  rate  the  total  amount  of  fertilizer 
needed  to  produce  a  ton  of  hay  cost  $3,  and  thinks 
that  with  this  heavy  yield  the  cost  of  labor,  wear  and 
tear  of  machinery,  cost  $2  per  ton.  The  total  cost  of 
a  ton  of  hay  in  his  barn  was  $5,  and  hay  is  now  sell¬ 
ing  at  $15  to  $17  per  ton.  He  says  that  at  the  time 
of  harvesting,  after  the  grass  was  cut,  the  entire  field 
was  covered  with  half-dried  grass  18  inches  deep, 
and  we  can  well  believe  it,  as  we  have  visited  the 
field  at  haying  time,  and  have  seen  the  tedder  at 
work.  Mr.  Clark  says  that  this  year  only  about  2% 
‘inches  of  water  fell  upon  this  field  during  the  season. 
Old  fields  in  the  neighborhood  are  hardly  worth  cut¬ 
ting  this  year,  yet  his  newly-seeded  grass  gave  6y2 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  nine  months  from  the  seed, 
while  the  average  of  seven  acres  of  old  and  new 
seeding  was  over  five  tons. 

We  often  talk  with  people  about  these  tremendous 
yields  of  hay,  and  are  bluntly  met  with  the  statement: 
“I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it!”  We  have  seen  the 
grass  growing  in  the  field,  have  seen  it  cut,  and  have 
seen  it  hauled  to  the  barn,  and  we  have  every  reason 
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to  believe  that  the  figures  given  are  substantially  cor¬ 
rect.  The  hay  will  probably  “sweat  out”  in  the  mow, 
and  lose  something  of  its  weight,  but  it  is  well  dried 
as  it  goes  from  the  field,  and  is  weighed  as  it  goes 
into  the  barn.  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
Mr.  Clark  is  an  expert  in  the  production  of  grass.  He 
ranks  with  J.  H.  Hale  in  the  production  of  fine 
peaches,  or  F.  G.  Tice  in  the  growing  of  fine  straw¬ 
berries,  or  S.  D.  Willard  in  producing  fine  plums,  or 
M.  Garrahan  in  restoring  the  fertility  of  wornout 
farms,  or  Judge  Wellhouse,  of  Kansas,  in  producing  a 
magnificent  crop  of  apples,  or  dozens  of  experts  that 
we  might  mention.  These  men  give  the  best  energies 
and  thoughts  of  their  lives  to  the  production  of  one 
crop  which  they  love,  and  study  and  handle  as  ten¬ 
derly  as  they  would  a  loved  child.  The  result  is  that 
they  come  to  understand  and  know  just  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  that  crop;  they  anticipate  its  wants; 
they  watch  it  with  an  eagle’s  eye,  and  give  it  every 
possible  advantage  that  human  skill  can  bestow. 
The  whole  thing  seems  easy  to  them,  for  they  have 
spent  so  many  years  in  studying  the  crop  that  they 
do  not  realize  how  much  they  know  about  it.  When 
they  tell  about  their  successes,  they  do  not  see  why 
anybody  else  cannot  reach  the  same  wonderful  possi¬ 
bilities.  Yet,  it  is  clear  enough  to  the  rest  of  us  that 
we  cannot  start  in  at  once,  however  carefully  we  fol¬ 
low  their  directions,  and  reach  the  same  result.  They 
show  us  the  way,  but  we  must  take  the  journey  step 
by  step  ourselves,  and  most  of  us  fail  because  we  are 
not  willing  to  give  the  same  loving  care  and  attention 
to  that  crop  which  these  experts  have  given.  Yes,  we 
believe  that  Mr.  Clark’s  grass  crop  is  a  reality.  It 
shows  the  possibilities  of  intensive  culture  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  grass.  Can  the  average  farmer  get  within 
hailing  distance  of  these  possibilities?  That  is  an¬ 
other  question.  The  only  thing  most  of  us  can  do  for 
the  next  five  or  10  years  is  to  try  it  as  hard  as  we 
can,  and  we  shall  find  that,  while  we  may  not  reach 
an  average  of  five  tons  per  acre  by  doing  so,  we  shall 
greatly  increase  our  present  average  of  grass. 

Speaking  of  ordinary  ways  of  seeding,  Mr.  Clark 
says:  “A  neighbor  said  his  friend  was  turning  his 
hard  sod  fiat  over,  and  after  haying  rolling  it  firmly, 
then  sowing  his  Timothy  and  Red-top,  and  thus  get¬ 
ting  a  good  stand.  I  have  tried  it  in  this  way  many 
times  in  50  years;  it  has  always  been  a  failure.  This 
method  cuts  off  the  subsoil  water,  the  original  grasses 
are  transplanted,  and  soon  return.  It  is  in  every  way 
bad.  Please  advise  whether  you  know  of  anyone 
making  a  success  of  the  fine  English  grasses  that 
way.”  If  any  readers  have  tried  this  method,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 


BUDDING  MADE  PLAIN. 

WHAT  GRAFTING  IS. — Every  year  there  is  lots 
of  budding  to  be  done,  and  although  the  art  is  a 
very  simple  one,  there  are  many  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  it.  While  there  are  a  number  of  styles  of  bud¬ 
ding,  the  same  principle  runs  through  them  all.  This 
is  the  same  that  we  find  in  grafting— the  growing  to¬ 
gether  of  the  soft  substance  lying  between  the  bark 
and  wood,  which  is  called  the  cambium.  When  this 
is  abundant  and  the  stock  and  scion  are  both  in  a 
healthy  and  thrifty  condition,  it  does  not  take  long 
for  them  to  unite.  Grafting  and  budding  are  simply 
setting  a  part  of  a  desirable  kind  of  tree  into  one  that 
is  not  desirable,  thus  making  better  fruit  or  hand¬ 
somer  flowers  or  leaves  grow  than  would  have  grown 
on  the  old  stock.  It  is  only  an  easy  and  quick  way  of 
transplanting  above  ground.  It  makes  us  sure  of 
having  exactly  the  same  kind  of  tree  that  the  one  was 
from  which  the  scions  were  taken.  In  grafting  we 
generally  use  a  piece  of  wood  with  several  buds  on  it, 
but  in  budding  we  have  little  or  no  wood,  and  only 
one  or  more  buds  that  are  in  one  place. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  BUDDING.— Budding  is  near¬ 
ly  always  done  on  small  seedling  trees  that  are  not 
larger,  near  the  ground,  than  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Larger  ones,  or  the  small  branches  of  large 
trees  may  be  budded,  but  they  are  rarely  suitable,  be¬ 
cause  the  contrast  in  size  between  the  stock  and  bud 
is  so  great  that  too  rank  a  growth  is  developed  the 
first  year,  and  not,  as  some  suppose,  because  the 
bud  will  not  take  on  a  large  stock,  for  it  will,  if 
other  things  are  right.  A  weakly,  stunted  stock  is 
not  fit  to  receive  a  bud;  for  if  it  does  grow  fast  it  will 
rarely  make  much  growth.  The  bark  must  peel  read¬ 
ily,  or  the  work  will  fail.  During  a  very  dry  time 
budding  is  rarely  successful,  although  after  rain  has 
fallen  the  same  stocks  may  work  very  easily  and  the 
buds  take  well.  The  common  style  is  known  as 
“shield”  budding,  and  is  usually  done  in  late  Summer 
or  early  Autumn.  Any  time  after  the  buds  on  the 
new  growth  are  well  formed  and  before  the  stocks 
have  stopped  growing  it  may  be  done.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  the  scions.  They  should  be 
cut  from  trees  about  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  variety,  and  from  the  thriftiest  part. 


The  whole  of  the  present  year’s  growth  should  be 
taken,  and  every  leaf  cut  off  quite  close  to  the  buds, 
as  is  shown  in  Fig.  164.  Any  weakly  or  undeveloped 
buds  near  the  tip  of  the  shoot  should  be  cut  away  en¬ 
tirely.  Such  a  scion  is  called  a  “bud  stick.”  Each 
variety  should  be  tied  in  separate  bundles  and  plainly 
labeled.  If  they  are  not  to  be  set  at  once  they  should 
be  wrapped  in  moist  cloths,  and  in  moss,  wrapped  in 
thick  paper  is  better,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  If 
properly  packed  they  may  be  sent  thousands  of  miles, 
or  kept  for  a  week  or  more,  in  perfect  safety.  Some 
tying  material  should  be  provided,  with  which  to  bind 


the  bark  of  the  stock  firmly  over  the  bud.  One  of  the 
best  and  handiest  things  to  get  on  the  farm  is  the  in¬ 
ner  husks  of  corn.  They  are  about  long  enough,  are 
soft,  and  yet  strong  enough  to  serve  the  purpose. 


They  should  be  kept  moist  and  pliant.  Strips  of  old 
calico  or  muslin  will  do  very  well.  An  imported  fiber 
called  raffia  is  used  by  nurserymen,  and  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  if  any  large  amount  is  necessary.  Any  of  these 
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HOW  TO  INSERT  THE  BUD.  Fig.  166. 


materials  should  be  torn  into  strips  not  over  half  an 
inch  wide. 

GUTTING  THE  STOCK. — The  place  to  set  a  bud  on 
a  small  stock  is  about  three  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  on  any  side  that  is  most  convenient.  If  a  branch 
on  a  larger  tree  is  to  be  budded,  set  the  bud  on  the 
upper  side;  so  the  Shoot  that  grows  from  it  the  next 
season  may  press  towards  the  stock  by  its  own  weight 
rather  than  from  it.  A  smooth  place  should  be  se¬ 
lected  to  set  the  bud  by  trimming  off  all  small 
branches  or  rubbing  off  leaves  for  a  distance  of  three 
or  four  inches.  This  may  be  done  several  days  be¬ 
forehand,  i'f  convenient,  in  order  to  have  everything 
ready  to  do  the  budding.  One  person  can  do  the 


work  alone  very  conveniently,  but  two  are  better,  if 
there  is  much  to  do,  one  inserting  the  buds  and  the 
other  tying  them.  If  several  bud-sticks  are  taken 
out  to  the  place  of  work  at  once  they  should  be 
wrapped  in  some  damp  covering,  or  the  butt  ends 
kept  in  water.  They  must  be  fresh  and  plump.  A 
very  sharp  knife  is  essential.  Some  seem  to  think 
that  a  regular  budding  knife  is  necessary,  but  any 
knife  that  is  not  very  small  or  very  large  will  do 
very  well,  provided  it  is  made  of  good  steel  and  will 
hold  a  shaving  edge  for  a  reasonable  time.  Nor  do  I 
want  or  need  any  bone,  or  ivory,  or  other  tool  to  help 
in  lifting  the  bark  of  the  stock.  The  knife  blade  will 
do  all  that  is  necessary.  If  all  things  are  ready,  the 
work  is  by  no  means  difficult.  Cut  a  slip  about  an 
inch  long  on  the  stock,  and  set  the  knife  crosswise  at 
the  top  of  this  Slit,  with  the  blade  at  an  angle,  as  is 
represented  in  Fig.  165,  and  make  a  sort  of  rolling 
cross  cut,  by  turning  the  blade  outwards  as  the  cut 
is  being  made.  This  will  turn  up  the  bark  for  a  short 
distance,  and  make  the  insertion  of  the  bud  easy  and 
without  any  further  raising  of  the  bark. 

SETTING  THE  BUD. — To  cut  the  bud  from  the 
stock,  take  it  in  the  left  hand,  as  shown  in  Fig.  164. 
and  begin  to  cut  about  half  an  inch  towards  the  butt 
from  the  bud,  and  go  just  deep  enough  to  take  a  little 
of  the  wood,  and  continue  the  same  distance  beyond 
the  bud.  The  knife  may  be  allowed  to  slope  upwards 
and  out,  tnus  severing  the  bud-shield  from  the  stick; 
or,  remove  the  knife  when  yet  in  the  wood,  and  make 
a  square  cut  to  detach  the  shield.  I  usually  prefer  the 
latter  way,  which  makes  a  shield  with  a  square  top, 
as  is  seen  in  Fig.  164,  instead  of  a  point  at  noth  ends. 
Some  persons  take  the  wood  out  of  the  bud,  but  most 
do  not.  It  takes  less  time  to  leave  it  in,  and  it  is 
stiffer,  and  may  be  inserted  more  quickly  and  with 
less  danger  of  injury.  To  set  the  bud,  take  it  in  the 
right  hand  and  insert  the  point  beneath  the  raised 
corners  of  the  bark  of  the  stock,  and  with  the  corner 
of  the  thumb  pressing  against  the  stump  of  the  leaf 
stem,  push  at  entirely  under  the  bark.  The  raised 
bark  can  be  seen  at  A  in  Fig.  166,  and  the  bud  haft 
way  down  at  B.  It  should  be  tied  quite  soon,  begin¬ 
ning  from  the  back  side  and  crossing  the  band  back 
and  forth  until  the  bark  is  bound  tightly  over  the 
shield,  but  being  careful  not  to  cover  the  bud.  This 
is  shown  at  'C  in  Fig.  166.  There  is  nothing  more  to 
do  for  at  least  two  weeks,  when  the  bands  may  be 
cut,  and  where  any  that  have  failed  may  be  rebudded, 
if  it  is  not  too  late  in  the  season. 

DIFFICULTIES  AND  DISAPPOINTMENTS. — There 
is  danger  of  setting  buds  that  will  not  grow,  and 
blanks  in  some  cases.  There  are  thousands  of  such 
set  every  year  by  those  who  do  not  know  them  when 
they  see  them.  If  a  peach  scion  is  looked  at  carefully, 
there  will  be  found  some  buds  that  are  plump  and 
others  that  are  sharp-pointed  and  narrow.  The 
plump  ones  are  fruit  buds,  and  the  others  branch  or 
wood  buds.  Where  there  are  two  at  the  axil  of  one 
leaf  there  is  sure  to  be  one  of  each.  Where  there  are 
three  the  center  one  is  a  branch  bud,  and  the  other 
two  fruit  buds.  These  are  safe  to  set,  and  I  like  them 
very  well.  Where  there  is  but  one  bud  there  is  need 
of  great  care  in  deciding  whether  to  set  it  or  not. 
Towards  the  upper  end  of  peach  and  other  scions 
there  will  be  found,  on  close  inspection,  that  at  the 
bases  of  some  of  the  leaves  there  are  no  buds  what¬ 
ever.  These  are  blanks,  and  no  growth  will  result 
if  they  are  set  and  given  every  opportunity  to  grow. 
I  have  tried  them  on  purpose  to  see  what  they  would 
do.  The  same  is  true  of  single  fruit  buds.  With  the 
apple  and  pear,  which  always  have  terminal  fruit  buds, 
there  is  no  such  danger.  ii.  e.  van  deman. 


" MISDIRECTED  EFFORTS;”  OATS  AND  PEAS. 

Having  lived  on  a  farm  and  in  the  midst  of  farm 
interests  all  my  life,  I  can  but  acknowledge  the  just¬ 
ness  of  the  criticism  on  farmers’  ways,  in  the  Horse 
Shoe  Farm  Notes,  on  page  415,  under  the  heading 
“Misdirected  efforts  to  make  a  living.”  Too  often  we 
farmers  work  hard  to  make  the  pennies  and  let  the 
dollars  out  through  the  same  holes  by  which  Mr. 
Chapman’s  turkeys  escaped.  By  the  way,  did  his  wife 
say  “I  told  you  so,”  and  was  it  not  too  much  like  a 
novel  story  ending  that  he  should  find  them  all?  As 
to  the  man  who  sowed  oats  instead  of  raising  sugar 
beets,  is  it  quite  fair  to  estimate  the  cost  of  raising 
both  crops  as  the  same,  and  can  he  count  on  18  tons 
of  beets  to  the  acre?  The  oats  only  require  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  an  ordinary  field  crop,  but  the  beets?  Mr. 
Chapman  says,  “In  their  section  they  are  beginning 
the  raising  of  sugar  beets,”  so  we  know  that  by  the 
ume  they  are  harvested  he  will  know  better  what  it 
costs  to  raise  an  acre  of  them.  Two  years  ago,  we 
raised  beets  for  the  Rome  sugar  beet  factory.  On  1V2 
acre  we  paid  $36  for  work,  besides  the  farmer’s  own 
work  and  team  work  done,  and  oh,  the  weary,  back- 
aching  days  of  weeding,  pulling  and  topping!  To  help 
establish  an  industry  that  might  benefit  farmers,  con¬ 
tracts  were  made  to  take  the  remainder  of  pay  in 
stock  in  the  factory— a  thing  I  have  come  to  believe 
the  farmer  should  never  do.  Let  business  enterprises 
furnish  their  own  capital.  This  year  the  Rome  Beet 
Sugar  Company  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  the  stock  is  worth,  what  it  always  was, 
nothing.  Sugar  beet  raising  was  the  hole  where  the 
turkey  got  out  that  time.  Better  have  raised  oats. 
But  had  the  beets  been  paid  for  in  cash,  or  the  stock 
been  good,  it  is  not  fair  to  put  the  cost  of  raising  oats 
or  beets  as  equal.  e.  c.  g. 

Canastota,  N.  Y. 
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FUMIGATING  NURSERY  TREES. 

A  reader  sends  us  a  letter  from  a  nurseryman  who  is 
afraid  of  fumigating-  his  trees  with  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas.  There  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding  yet  about 
the  proper  time  for  fumigating,  and  so  we  have  asked 
Prof.  W.  G.  Johnson  to  give  the  facts  once  more. 

In  all  of  our  publications  regarding  fumigation 
methods  of  nursery  stock,  we  have  repeated  the  fact 
that  nursery  stock  cannot  be  fumigated  during  the 
growing  season,  and  that  this  process  is  used  only 
after  the  trees  are  thoroughly  dormant,  that  is,  late 
in  the  Pail,  during  the  Winter  and  early  Spring,  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  begin  to  shoot.  We  conducted  a  large 
series  of  experiments  one  year  ago,  in  which  we  tested 
conclusively  the  physiological  effect  of  this  gas  upon 
trees  in  various  stages  of  growth.  In  all  cases  where 
the  trees  were  in  full  foliage,  and  where  the  buds  had 
started,  the  foliage  was  invariably  injured  by  the 
gas,  when  used  in  the  normal  strength,  twenty-five- 
hundredxns  (.25)  gramme  cyanide  per  cubic  foot  of 
space  enclosed.  The  experiences  of  your  Ohio  cor¬ 
respondent  should  be  sufficient,  without  further  ex¬ 
tenuation,  that  trees  cannot  be  fumigated  after  the 
buds  begin  to  unfold.  It  might  be  well  for  me  to 
quote  some  points  to  be  remembered  by  persons  who 
are  fumigating,  summing  up  the  results  of  our  ex¬ 
periences: 

1.  Never  let  a  tree  grown  by  you  get  out  of  your 
hands  unless  you  have  fumigated  it. 

2.  Never  fumigate  a  tree  on  which  you  know  there 
is  a  San  Josd  scale.  The  furnace  and  not  the  fumi¬ 
gating  house  is  the  place  for  such  trees.  A  dead  scale 
on  a  tree  is  just  as  demoralizing  to  your  business  as 
a  live  one,  if  seen  by  the  buyer. 

3.  Never  use  the  gas  stronger  than  .25  gramme  cya¬ 
nide  per  cubic  foot  on  any  kind  of  nursery  stock. 

4.  Never  leave  the  tree  exposed  to  the  gas  longer 
than  an  hour. 

5.  Never  fumigate  trees,  especially  peach,  a  second 
time. 

6.  Never  fumigate  trees  in  a  car  after  it  is  packed. 

7.  Never  fumigate  trees  when  they  are  drenching 
wet.  They  may  be  moist,  even  quite  damp. 

8.  Never  puddle  the  roots  of  trees  before  they  are 
fumigated. 

9.  Never  fumigate  cedar-s  and  evergreen  trees,  un¬ 
less  there  is  some  special  cause  for  it. 

10.  Never  fumigate  trees  until  the  wood  is  well  ma¬ 
tured  and  the  buds  thoroughly  dormant. 

11.  Never  fumigate  after  the  buds  have  begun  to 
open  in  the  Spring. 

12.  Never  fumigate  June  buds  and  peach  under 
three  feet  with  gas  stronger  than  .18  gramme  cyanide 
per  cubic  foot.  Better  use  .16  gramme. 

13.  Never  fumigate  buds,  grafts  or  scions  with  gas 
stronger  than  .16  gramme. 

14.  Never  leave  the  cyanide  can  where  children  can 
reach  it. 

15.  Never  let  the  cyanide  can  be  without  a  con 
spicuous  label  poison. 

16.  Never  leave  the  cyanide  exposed  to  the  air.  It 
will  absorb  moisture  and  be  ruined. 

17.  Never  take  a  bag  of  cyanide  out  of  a  can,  until 
you  are  all  ready  to  use  it. 

18.  Never  leave  the  door  of  the  fumigating  room 
open  a  moment  after  the  cyanide  has  been  dropped  in 
the  jar. 

19.  Never  allow  a  person  to  go  near  or  open  the 
door  when  fumigating. 

20.  Never  allow  anybody  to  enter  a  room  under  10 
or  15  minutes  after  the  door  and  ventilators  are  open. 

21.  Never  empty  residue  or  jars  where  children  can 
play  in  x„. 

22.  'Never  allow  residue  to  remain  long  in  the  jar. 

23.  Never  put  a  new  charge  in  a  jar  containing  the 
old  residue. 

24.  Never  put  sulphuric  acid  -in  tin  or  iron  vessels; 
it  will  eat  them  up.  Always  use  glass  or  earthenware. 

25.  Never  lose  an  opportunity  to  caution  persons 
in  your  employment  or  on  your  place  about  the  dan¬ 
ger  attending  the  inhalation  of  this  gas. 


SILAGE  FOR  SUMMER  FEEDING. 

Dairymen  all  over  central  New  York,  who  depend 
upon  pastures  for  their  cows,  are  complaining  that 
the  supply  of  milk  is  growing  shorter  every  day.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  brown  and.  parched,  and  there  is  almost  a 
complete  repetition  of  the  experience  of  one  year  ago, 
when  there  occurred  a  prolonged  drought.  Soiling 
crops  have  been  advocated,  and  various  crops  recom¬ 
mended,  though  our  experience  this  year  but  confirms 
us  in  our  belief  that  there  is  only  one  “best”  way  for 
providing  Summer  feed,  and  that  is  by  means  of  the 
silo.  We  know  of  no  dairyman  who  feeds  silage  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  year,  yet  we  know  many  who  have 
their  silo  from  which  to  feed  during  the  Summer, 
when  the  pastures  dry  up.  The  Cornell  University 
herd  consists  of  15  cowis,  which  are  giving  milk  at 


the  present  time.  The  pasture  upon  which  these  cows 
were  kept  dried  up,  as  have  all  pastures  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity.  In  the  bottom  of  a  large  stave  silo  there  re¬ 
mained  several  feet  of  good  corn  silage.  The  cows 
were  brought  to  the  stable  and  fed  a  ration  of  silage 
daily.  They  at  once  increased  their  daily  milk  yield 
from  two  to  three  pounds  each.  After  being  fed  on 
silage  a  few  days  we  cut  some  oats  and  peas  which 
had  been  grown  for  soiling.  These  oats  and  peas  were 
in  prime  condition,  but  instead  of  increasing  the  milk 
flow  the  cows  actually  fell  off  in  their  production. 
When  put  back  on  silage  they  immediately  increased 


FILLING  SILOS  FOK  SUMMER  FEEDING.  Fig.  167. 


their  flow  again.  While  soiling  crops  are  valuable, 
the  necessary  work  during  the  busy  season  is  so  great, 
by  any  soiling  system,  that  many  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men  do  not  practice  the  system.  Where  silage  is  fed 
the  heavy  work  comes  late  in  the  season,  when  other 
work  is  well  out  of  -the  way.  No  further  attention  is 
then  required  until  it  is  desired  to  feed  the  silage. 
For  Bummer  feeding  no  other  system  can  compare 
with  silage  for  economy  and  value.  Fig.  167  shows 
the  filling  of  a  silo  for  Summer  use.  l.  a.  c. 


USE  OF  THE  RIDING  CULTIVATOR. 

In  these  days,  when  the  silo  is  coming  into  general 
use,  and  the  value  of  the  corn  crop  is  becoming  more 
appreciated  each  year,  the  proper  methods  of  corn 
cultivation  should  be  well  understood.  In  actual  prac¬ 
tice  many  fields  of  corn  are  neglected  until  the  weeds 
and  grass  have  outgrown  the  corn,  and  then  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  cultivate  and  hoe,  and  it  will  be  at 
the  expenditure  of  a  great  aimount  of  labor  that  the 
corn  is  made  clean.  Fig.  168  shows  a  way  by  which 
one  man  with  a  team  and  cultivator  may  easily  cover 
five  acres  a  day.  The  wheel  cultivator  is  an  imple- 


WORK  OF  THE  RIDING  CULTIVATOR.  Fig.  168. 


men-t  which  should  be  on  every  farm.  As  they  are 
now  manufactured  they  can  be  used  on  steep  hillsides, 
and  they  may  be  made  to  do  their  work  quickly  and 
well.  After  the  corn  is  planted,  and  before  it  has 
appeared  above  ground,  the  spike-tooth  harrow  may 
be  used.  This  will  keep  the  surface  soil  loose,  de¬ 
stroy  weeds  and  grass  in  the  row,  which  otherwise 
would  have  to  be  removed  by  hand.  The  wheel  cul¬ 
tivator  may  then  be  taken  to  the  cornfield  and  set  to 
work.  When  the  corn  is  small,  the  fine  teeth  with 
shields  should  be  used  on  the  cultivator,  and  they 
should  be  run  as  close  to  the  corn  plants  as  possible 
without  digging  them  out.  The  first  cultivation  of 
corn  is  a  most  important  one.  If  the  cultivator  is 
kept  far  from  the  corn  row  for  fear  of  uprooting 
corn,  it  gives  weeds  and  grass  a  chance  to  grow,  Cul¬ 


tivate  close  to  the  corn  and  deep  at  the  first  working. 
As  the  com  plants  get  larger  the  broader  teeth  may 
be  put  upon  the  cultivator,  and  the  dirt  will  thus  be 
made  to  cover  the  weeds  and  grass  in  the  row.  As 
corn  is  now  very  generally  planted  for  silage  the 
rows  run  but  one  way.  This  method  of  planting 
makes  it  all  the  more  imperative  that  the  tillage  shall 
be  thorough.  The  wheel  cultivator  lessens  labor,  in¬ 
creases  production,  and  enables  the  farmer  to  care  for 
a  crop  of  corn  or  'potatoes  at  about  one-hal'f  the  cost 
at  which  it  could  be  cared  for  otherwise 

L.  A.  CLINTON. 


HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

Bacteria  and  Beans. 

A  neighbor  who  is  a  “doubting  Thomas”  says: 
“What  nonsense  to  think  a  bean  will  not  grow  with¬ 
out  a  bacteria,  and  that  those  little  bunches  add  any¬ 
thing  to  the  soil,  x  nat  fool  farmer  on  Hope  Farm 
who  Ite  trying  to  make  money  pulling  pumpkins  from 
a  stone  heap  has  sent  for  a  bag  of  bacteria  to  doctor 
sick  beans.”  I  usually  have  some  gun  loaded  for  this 
practical  fellow,  but  this  time  was  dumb.  If  scientific 
men  hold  to  the  theory  that  bacteria  are  essential  to 
a  healthful  growth  of  tne  bean,  facts  do  not  bear  out 
the  statement.  Last  year  I  selected  a  field  which  had 
not  grown  beans  for  20  years,  and  was  presumably 
free  of  bean  bacteria.  This  was  planted  to  beans,  with 
eight  kinds  of  fertilizers  and  the  same  number  of 
varieties.  Plots  were  left  unfertilized,  and  one  trench 
had  bean-bacteria  soil  scattered  in  the  bottom.  This 
bag  of  soil  was  procured  from  an  old  bean  field  near 
Rochester,  and  was  pronounced  right  by  an  expert 
from  Cornell. 

The  growth  of  foliage  was  luxuriant,  healthy  and 
satisfactory  in  every  row.  At  intervals  during  the 
Summer,  and  at  harvesting,  the  roots  were  carefully 
examined,  and  no  bacteria  were  found  except  on  the 
one  row.  The  plants  in  this  row  had  roots  covered 
with  them.  You  can  plant  bacteria  and  grow  a  crop, 
but  they  are  not  necessary  or  essential  for  the  growth 
of  the  plant  which  furnishes  a  home  for  them. 
Neither  the  foliage  nor  beans  proved  by  actual  weigh¬ 
ing  to  be  superior  in  the  bacteria  row.  “Bacteria  are 
fungus  in  nature,  and  are  parasite  or  refuse  eaters.” 
Such  plants  would  naturally  be  injurious  rather  than 
helpful,  one  would  think. 

The  constant  teaching  of  the  value  of  legumes  to 
furnish  nitrogen  is  all  right,  but  overdrawn,  until 
'the  necessity  of  sowing  bacteria  is  better  understood. 
My  beans,  which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  22  to  45  bushels 
per  acre,  did  not  add  an  ounce  of  nitrogen  from  tlbe 
air.  No  clovers,  cow  peas,  beans  and  other  lauded 
crops,  are  worth  more  than  corn  or  buckwheat  unless 
bacteria  spores  are  present  or  procured.  The  value  of 
clover  is  not  in  the  bacteria  grown  on  its  roots,  but 
in  the  humus  furnished  by  the  mass  of  roots;  by  its 
loosening  and  mellowing  capacity.  When  I  walk  over 
my  eight  acres  of  clover  sod  planted  to  potatoes,  and 
sink  ankle-deep  into  the  mellow  soil;  when  I  note 
the  moisture  in  the  finely-divided  subsoil,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  drought;  When  I  note  the  absence  of  the 
weeds  which  were  smothered  by  the  luxuriant  growth 
oi  foliage  last  season;  when  I  think  of  the  size  of 
those  bacteria  compared  with  the  clover  plant;  when 
I  think  of  the,  perhaps,  ounce  of  bacteria  to  the  ton 
of  clover,  I  feel  tbe  neighbor  is  the  nearest  right,  and 
so  I  have  sown  six  acres  for  bulk  rather  than  quality. 
A  mixture  of  oats,  corn,  Canada  peas  and  rape  seed 
is  to  'be  turned  under  this  Fall,  for  humus,  instead  of 
cow  peas,  Crimson  clover  and  slender  trash  for  nitro¬ 
gen.  Am  I  making  a  mistake?  c.  e.  chapman. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  reasons  for  using  the  soil  from  a 
field  where  Soy  beans  have  .grown  were  as  follows: 
We  have  found  that  cow  peas  are  very  useful  for  re¬ 
storing  wornout  land.  Some  farmers  say  that  the 
Soy  bean  is  better,  but  with  us,  this  bean  has  never 
done  well.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is  because  the 
special  bacteria  are  not  present  in  our  soil.  We  pur¬ 
pose  giving  the  Soy  bean  every  Chance  to  beat  the 
cow  pea,  if  it  can,  for  we  want  the  be^t.  Such  men 
as  Prof.  Cottrell,  Prof.  Brooks  and  Prof.  Phelps  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  use  of  this  soil  will  give  a  better  crop 
of  Soy  beans.  Their  arguments  are  plausible,  and  we 
will  try  it.  We  are  not  prepared  to  argue  the  matter 
until  we  know  something  about  it. 


Second  Hay  Crop.— I  have  for  several  years  practiced 
top-dressing  my  meadows,  tbit  I  wished  to  keep  over  for 
next  year’s  mowing,  with  about  300  pounds  per  acre  of  a 
fertilizer  testing  about  four  per  cent  nitrogen,  eight  to 
nine  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  some  potash,  this  being 
applied  soon  after  mowing.  1  mow  over  the  meadows 
the  second  time,  as  much  to  clear  away  objectionable 
growth  as  for  the  grass  obtained,  which  is  considerable. 
I  had  a  good  crop  of  grass  last  year,  while  many  com¬ 
plained  of  very  light  yields.  I  have  now  a  good  crop. 
On  old  meadows  I  have  never  tried  an  application  of 
nitrate  of  soda  alone,  but  in  applying  a  complete  fertilizer 
on  meadows  in  good  heart,  in  small  quantities,  each  year, 
to  keep  the  grass  roots  vigorous  as  well  as  to  get  a 
second  crop  large  enough  to  pay  for  doing  the  same,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  clean  meadows,  I  feel  quite 
successful,  and  feel  sure  it  is  a  good  practice. 

New  Haven  Co,,  Conn,  J,  norris  barnes, 
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[Every  query  must  be'  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten* 
tlon.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Potato  Beetles  Slow  to  Hatch. 

On  our  own  farm  this  year  the  Potato 
beetles  were  very  slow  in  hatching  out. 
The  hard-shelled  beetles  came  at  the  usual 
time,  and  laid  an  abundance  of  eggs,  both 
on  the  potato  vines  and  on  grass  and  weeds. 
The  ordinary  time  passed,  and  the  slugs 
did  not  hatch  out,  and  we  had  begun  to 
hope  that  something  had  happened  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  hatching.  However,  several 
days  after  the  ordinary  time  they  began  to 
hatch,  and  have  kept  at  it  ever  since.  Suc¬ 
cessive  hatchings  of  the  slugs  have  ap¬ 
peared,  so  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
spray  several  times.  Other  farmers  tell 
me  that  they  have  experienced  the  same 
thing.  The  slugs  have  been  slower  in 
hatching  than  ever  before.  Can  you  give 
me  some  idea  as  to  the  reason  for  this 
strange  behavior?  Would  a  peculiarity  of 
season  or  other  condition  probably  affect 
the  egg? 

Xes,  some  peculiarity  of  the  season 
often  influences  the  egg-stage  of  insects. 
Apparently  many  of  the  eggs  or  very 
young  worms  of  the  Green  currant 
worm  were  killed  this  Spring  in  our 
locality  by  weather  conditions,  probably 
either  cold  or  wet  conditions.  Cool 
weather  would  undoubtedly  retard  the 
hatching  of  the  eggs  of  the  Potato 
beetle.  The  influence  of  weather  condi¬ 
tions  and  other  natural  causes  is  often 
felt  in  the  insect  world,  but  it  fils  usually 
difficult  'to  define  just  when  or  how  the 
work  is  done.  That  insects  have  their 
ups  and  downs  in  life  is  a  well-known 
fact,  but  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
such  things  are  little  understood. 

M.  V.  SLLNGERLAND. 

I  have  noticed  a  similar  condition 
with  several  other  species.  The  tent- 
caterpillars  hatched  this  year  much  later 
than  usual.  It  has  been  shown  that  in¬ 
sect  eggs  kept  at  a  low  temperature, 
about  the  time  that  they  would  normally 
hatch,  will  delay  hatching  indefinitely. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  unusual 
number  of  cool  days  this  Spring  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  slugs  of  the  Potato 
beetle.  There  are  several  interesting 
points  in  connection  with  the  influence 
of  temperature  and  other  weather  con¬ 
ditions  upon  development  of  insecte, 
which  have  not  yet  received  much  atten¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

Geneva  N.  Y.  v.  h.  lowe. 

Kerosene  for  Insects. 

Do  you  find  tne  mechanical  mixture  of 
kerosene  and  water  equal  to  kerosene 
emulsion  for  killing  plant  lice  and  similar 
insects?  Many  sprayers  are  now  made 
with  these  mixing  devices,  and  many 
scientific  men  advocate  their  use. 

I  have  never  used  kerosene  either  as 
an  emulsion  or  mechanically  mixed 
with  water.  By  thoroughly  spraying 
rose  bushes  and  other  shrubbery  early 
in  the  season  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  I 
have  been  able  to  protect  them  from  all 
kinds  of  insects,  as  well  as  fungous  dis¬ 
eases,  and  have  never  had  occasion  to 
try  kerosene.  I  know  this  is  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  teachings  of  our  best 
scientists,  but  “the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  the  eating,”  and  so  long  as  the  plant 
lice  keep  away  from  the  trees  and 
bushes  that  I  have  sprayed  with  Bor¬ 
deaux,  I  will  use  that,  because  there  is 
no  doubt  about  its  adding  vigor  and 
health  to  the  foliage. 

Pennsylvania.  Gabriel  hiester. 

There  are  very  few  animals  that  like 
kerosene,  either  as  a  mechanical  mix¬ 
ture  or  as  an  emulsion.  While  it  does 
not  kill  many  kinds  of  insects,  yet  it  is 
so  obnoxious  to  them  that  it  drives  them 
away.  We  had  a  rose  bed  this  year  that 
was  kept  entirely  clean  from  insects  of 
all  kinds  by  two-years’  spraying  of  kero¬ 
sene  mechanically  mixed  by  means  of  a 
knapsack  sprayer.  We  also  know  that 
the  use  of  emulsion  keeps  nearly  all 
kinds  of  insects  away  from  trees  and 


vines  where  'its  use  is  persisted  in.  For 
extensive  use  we  advise  the  emulsion, 
and  for  places  where  the  knapsack 
sprayer  can  be  satisfactorily  used  we 
advise  the  mechanical  mixture.  It  is 
impossible,  we  find,  to  mix  the  kerosene 
satisfactorily  where  you  use  the  barrel 
sprayers,  because  they  will  use  kerosene 
for  a  while  and  then  they  will  use  water, 
and  in  some  places  the  stock  will  be 
killed,  while  in  others  the  insect  is  not 
worried  at  all  because  there  was  no 
kerosene.  ,For  Winter  use,  the  crude 
petroleum  is  all  right,  if  used  properly 
and  at  the  right  time,  but  it  cannot  be 
used  in  the  Summer,  as  it  stops  up  the 
pores  in  the  leaves,  and  the  leaves  fall, 
and  the  tree  most  likely  dies.  The  rea¬ 
son  the  mechanical  mixture  is  advised  is 
because  it  is  so  much  cheaper,  and  easy 
to  make,  but  it  has  the  faults  that  we 
name  when  the  barrel  sprayers  are  used. 
Theoretically,  the  barrel  sprayer  should 
mix  as  effectively  as  the  knapsack,  but 
it  does  not  by  actual  use.  Besides  the 
roses  spoken  of  we  have  driven  June 
bugs  and  Rose  bugs  from  trees  and  vines 
very  easily  with  one  or  two  applications 
with  knapsack  sprayer  and  the  kerosene 
and  water,  and  we  have  also  stopped  the 
'Currant  worm’s  work,  but  this  was  all 
experiment  on  the  small  scale,  and  we 
use  'the  emulsion  entirely  when  we  have 
large  lots  to  spray  with  the  barrel 
sprayer.  jos.  u.  black,  sox  &  co. 

New  Jersey. 

To  Get  Rid  of  Caraway. 

B.  H.  F.,  St.  John,  N.  B.—l  have  a  field  of 
about  10  acres,  which  is  full  of  caraway. 
Can  you  give  me  any  information  which  will 
help  me  in  getting  rid  of  It? 

■Ans. — Caraway  is  an  annual  or  a  bi¬ 
ennial,  and  reproduces  from  the  seed. 
If  it  is  kept  from  forming  seed  it  can 
be  exterminated.  If  in  meadow  land, 
cut  grass  before  caraway  produces  seed. 
If  In  land  which  is  under  tillage,  give 
such  thorough  tillage  that  no  seeds  can 
develop,  and  the  plants  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  l.  a.  c. 

Tobacco  Ashes;  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

L.  V.  A.,  Bethel,  Ky.— What  is  the  fertiliz¬ 
ing  quality  of  tobacco  ashes?  Are  they 
equal  to  or  better  than  hard  wood  ashes? 
A  large  warehouse  and  tobacco  stock  has 
just  burned  near  me.  What  is  your  opinion 
as  to  the  advisability  of  my  purchasing  the 
ashes  and  using  them  on  my  strawberry 
beds?  How  and  when  should  I  use  nitrate 
of  soda  on  a  Spring-set  bed  of  strawberries? 

Axs. — Pure  ashes  of  tobacco  are  worth 
at  least  four  times  as  much  as  wood 
aishes.  Those  you  refer  to  are  not  pure, 
but  they  will  be  very  good  for  strawber¬ 
ries.  We  would  tise  not  over  150  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  in  Spring. 
Apply  it  before  the  Spring  growth  starts. 
If  the  plants  are  in  hills  or  narrow  beds, 
make  a  little  furrow  six  inches  from  the 
plants,  and  put  the  nitrate  'at  the  bot¬ 
tom — filling  in  carefully.  If  the  plants 
are  in  matted  rows  apply  broadcast. 

Tree  Borers;  Lime  in  the  Garden. 

G.  A.  B.,  Germantown,  Pa.— 1.  I  have  lost  a 
ten-year-old  apple  tree,  and  an  Abundance 
plum.  Both  fruited  last  year,  and  both  were 
killed  by  borers.  Is  there  any  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ravages  of  these  pests?  2.  Last 
Fall  the  gardener  said  my  vegetable  garden 
was  sour,  and  he  put  a  barrel  of  lime  on 
it.  This  year  the  garden  is  a  dismal  fail¬ 
ure  in  peas,  okra  and  egg  plant.  Is  this 
due  to  the  lime,  and  what  shall  I  do  to 
remedy  it? 

Ans. — 1.  The  borers  can  generally  be 
dug  out  of  plum  trees  with  a  sharp  knife 
in  June  or  October.  Do  not  hesitate  to 
cut  the  wood  freely  in  the  search,  as 
the  knife  is  not  likely  to  do  as  much  in¬ 
jury  as  -the  grub.  Apple-tree  borers 
work  deeply,  and  are  much  more  u..u- 
cult  to  find.  A  knitting  needle,  or  stout, 
pliable  wire  is  the  best  Instrument  to 
reach  them  after  the  openings  of  the 
burrow  have  been  enlarged  with  a  knife. 
Numerous  washes  and  other  preventives 
are  recommended,  but  none  is  entirely 
safe  or  effectual.  2.  The  application  of 
isound  lime  should  not  affect  the  plants 
mentioned  unfavorably.  Perhaps  gas 
lime,  which  is  distinctly  injurious,  was 
used.  At  any  rate,  there  is  nothing  to 


be  done  except  to  await  the  action  of  the 
weather,  which  will  wash  out  injurious 
elements  in  time. 

When  to  Order  Fruit  Trees 

J.  C.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. — We  would  like  to  get 
eight  or  ten  apple  and  cherry  trees,  and 
wfe  hardly  know  where  to  place  our  order, 
or  when  is  the  best  time  to  send  it.  Would 
it  be  better  to  send  the  order  in  the  Fall 
to  insure  early  delivery  of  trees  next 
Spring? 

Ans. — In  western  New  York  fruit  trees 
may  be  set  either  in  the  Spring  or  Fall. 
There  are  plenty  of  good  nurseries  in 
that  part  of  the  State,  from  which  it 
would  be  eaisy  to  get  trees  In  good  sea¬ 
son  for  planting,  provided  the  order  is 
sent  in  early.  There  is  much  less  hurry 
and  danger  of  delay  in  the  Fall  than  in 
Spring,  and  it  would  be  well  to  get  them 
then.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the 
catalogues  of  several  of  the  best  nur¬ 
serymen,  and  after  examining  them, 
choose  whichever  seems  to  be  the  best, 
and  send  in  the  order  at  once. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Strawberries. 


of  one  part  of  well-slaked  lime  to  two 
parts  of  clean,  sharp  sand,  and  the  work 
should  be  allowed  to  set  well  before 
making  a  fire  in  the  furnace.  The  joints 
should  be  well  made  and  smoothly 
pointed,  both  iniside  and  out,  the  “parg- 
ing,”  or  plastering  of  the  interior,  being 
of  little  value  if  the  joints  are  smooth 
and  tight.  Cement  mortar  stands  the 
action  of  water  better  than  that  of  fire, 
and  lime,  therefore,  gives  a  better  result 
for  the  work  in  question,  though  any 
flue  is  liable  to  crack  sooner  or  later. 
For  patching  cracks  while  the  flue  is  in 
operation,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  com¬ 
mon  salt  mixed  with  water  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  soft  putty  will  act  better 
than  ordinary  mortar,  this  clay  mixture 
baking  almost  as  hard  as  stone. 

w.  H.  TAPLIN. 


Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLYMYER  IKON  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


VAPORATINC  FRUIT 

Complete  rigs  for  gilt-edge  work  and  big  protits. 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  407,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


CDIIIT  evaporator,  “the  granger/ 

lHUII  For  family  use.  13,  $5  and  $8.  Clr.  Free. 
EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257  So.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  I*A. 


G.  L.  C.,  Newtonville,  Mass.— On  about  two- 
thirds  of  my  strawberries  I  broadcast  this 
Spring  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
difference  in  plant  and  yield  over  plants 
that  got  none  was  surprising.  In  fact,  the 
plants  that  had  no  nitrate  did  not  produce 
a  quart  to  the  100  plants,  and  they  were 
small  and  every  way  inferior.  What  quan¬ 
tity  of  nitrate  should  I  use  in  August? 
Plants  are  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  one  foot 
apart  in  rows,  with  runners  kept  off.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  may  not  be  the  best  way,  but  it 
seems  to  me  best  for  my  land,  which  is 
very  weedy. 

Ans. — In  dry  seasons  nitrate  often 
gives  surprising  results.  It  probably 
pays  better  to  use  the  nitrate  alone 
rather  than  to  use  a  complete  fertilizer. 
You  can  use  150  pounds  per  acre  in  late 
July  or  early  August.  This  will  force  a 
heavy  growth  before  Fall.  It  will  be  a 
mistake  to  use  only  nitrate  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  You  will  then  -have  fine,  -thrifty 
plants,  but  few  fruit  buds.  We  would 
prefer  a  complete  fertilizer  for  late  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall. 

Best  Flue  for  Greenhouse. 


C 


RIMSON  CLOVE 


Do 


R 


not  be  deceived  in  buying 
cheap  foreign  seed. 

We  are  Headquarters  for  pure  Delaware  Seed. 
New  crop.  Write  for  prices. 

II.  L.  HOLMES,  Seedsman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


4%  I  AH  O  f"  II  #1  Wb  are  Headquarters  for 

KlWaCWuSeed  &  Plants. 

I  V»lu»ble  book  about  It,  telling  howtogrow  thousandaol 
dollars  worth,  what  used  for  ami  wtio  is  growlngit.Sont  forlOe 

AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  ROSE  HILL,  New  York. 


Plants 


Tomato,  Celery,  Cabbage,  Pepper, 

etc.  CHEAP  IN  LARGE  LOTS. 
J.  S.  LINTHICUM,  Woodwardville.  Md 


PCI  CRY  PI  A  NTQ— Strong  field  grown  in  eight 

ULLLn  I  iLHIl  I  0  varieties  In  any  quantity. 
Extra  selected  stocky  plants.  $1.50  per  1,000  cash. 

WM.  8.  HERZOG.  Morris  Plains.  N.  J. 


CELERY  PLANTS 

Grown  by  the  acre  on  land  especially  adapted  to 
them.  With  onr  system  of  growing  and  Irrigating, 
each  plant  is  strong  and  stocky,  with  a  large  mass  of 
fibrous  roots.  We  ship  safely  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Varieties:  White  Plume, 
Golden  Self-Blanching  and  Golden  Heart. 

Price:  500,75c.:  1,000,  $1.25;  6,000,  $5. 

WILSON  BROS.  &  CO..  Tecumseh.  Mich. 


F.  II.  L.,  Northampton,  Mass.— What  is  the 
correct  way  of  making  a  brick  flue  for  a 
greenhouse?  I  have  had  three  different 
ones  built  in  the  last  three  years,  and  every 
one  burned  out  the  mortar  before  the  Win¬ 
ter  was  through.  The  last  one  we  mixed 
some  cement  In  with  the  lime,  but  it  wasn’t 
durable. 

Ans. — Though  a  cheap  method  of  heat¬ 
ing  a  greenhouse,  at  least  in  original 
cost,  a  brick  flue  is  a  frequent  source  of 
trouble,  the  unequal  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  of  the  bricks  and  mortar  soon 
brealdng  the  joints,  and  sometimes  the 
bricks  also.  F.  H.  L.  does  not  state  the 
size  of  greenhouse,  hut  if  the  house  is 
50  feet  or  more  in  length,  it  would  be 
cheaper  and  mere  satisfactory  to  build 
only  about  20  feet  of  the  flue  at  the  fur¬ 
nace  end  of  the  house  of  brick,  and  the 
remainder  of  terra-cotta  pipe,  thils  to  be 
about  10  inches  in  diameter.  The  terra¬ 
cotta  pipe  will  radiate  the  heat  more 
readily  than  the  brick,  besides  being  less 
troublesome  to  build,  and  having  a 
smaller  number  of  joints  for  the  possible 
leakage  of  gases.  A  brick  flue  for  heat¬ 
ing  a  greenhouse  should  not  be  less 
than  bight  inches  wide  and  13  inches 
deep,  the  bottom  being  raised  from  the 
ground  enough  to  permit  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  beneath,  and  the  top  of  the 
flue  should  be  covered  with  fire-brick 
tiles',  or  with  heavy  slates,  the  tiles 
being  the  more  reliable  material  when 
exposed  to  strong  heat.  A  rather  rich 
brick  mortar  is  the  best  for  flue  build¬ 
ing,  and  may  be  made  in  the  proportion 


BUDS 


-PEACHES:  153  varieties, 
including  Admit) a  1,  Dkwkv 
and  Victor.  PLUMS:  Over 
200  varieties.  Buds  cut  by 
experienced  help  from  Nursery  Stock.  Well  grown, 
clean  and  healthy.  Write  for  prices  to-day. 
HARRISON'S  NURSERIES,  Box  No.  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


10 


Peach  Trees 

10  Apple,  Plum  or  Pear 
80c.;  10  Dwarf  Pear  80c.; 

10  Quince  75c.;  10  Grape, 

Gooseberry  or  Currant 
50c.  Write  Quickly.  C.  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD 
CO.,  Charleston.  W.  Va. 


50c. 


IRk 

DREER’S 

Pot»Grown 

Strawberry  Plants’ 

™  planted  this  Summer  will  produce  a  lull 
crop  of  berries  next  June.  Our  Mid- 
Summer  catalogue,  just  out  and  mailed 
t  free,  offers  plants  of  the  best  and  new- 
est  varieties.  The  “  G lad-slone,” 
finest  berry  known.  Early,  large, 
and  delicious  flavor.  Price, 75 cts. , 
per  dozen  ;  $5.U0  per  hundred, 
HENRY  A.  DKEEK, 

Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Beautiful  Strawberries  in  1901 

We  can  furnish  you  with 
pot-grown  Strawberry  Plants 
?that  will  bear  a  full  crop  of 
Jfruit  next  year.  Celery  and 
Cabbage  Plants.  Full  line  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Stock. 
Write  at  once  for  our  Summer 
land  Autumn  catalogue.  It 
^explains  all.  Fruit  packages 
oof  all  kinds  for  sale  at  low 
oprices.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 
Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


POT 
CROWN 


STRAWBERRIES 


We  shall  have  our  usual  supply 
of  fine  plants  ready  about  July  1j. 
Catalogue  containing  correct 


KLLWANGK1 


descriptions  of  the  best  varieties  with  cultural  directions  mailed  on  request. 

s’GEK  &  BARRY.  Mount  Hope  Nurseries.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  both  Year. 


-A  yx  I  will  send,  by  express  or  freight,  1  Paragon,  1  Alpha,  1  Parry’s 

7*  OT  JpO  Giant,  1  Early  Reliance,  1  English  Walnut,  1  Japan  Walnut 
Pecan,  1  Bismarck  Apple,  1  Dwarf  Rocky  Mt.  Cherry,  worth  $8.20.  Full  line  of 
ursery  Stock.  Certificate.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
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Short  Stories. 


Costly  Meat. — The  California  Fruit 
Grower  says: 

A  dreaming  employee  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  recently  by  mistake  killed  a  Belgian 
hare  valued  at  $100,  which  was  served  up 
at  a  dinner.  Just  how  the  roast  would 
compare  with  the  scrub  rabbit  that  was 
intended  has  not  been  learned  from  the 
fancier,  but  the  atmosphere  was  very  sul¬ 
phurous  when  the  error  was  discovered. 

The  Belgian  hare  business  seems  to 
have  settled  in  southern  California, 
where  great  prices  are  Obtained  for 
choice  animals.  We  are  still  unable  to 
learn  whether  this  hare  is  profitable  for 
the  everyday  farmer.  Will  the  Belgian 
hare  trim  some  of  the  hairs  off  the  farm 
mortgage? 

War  Pensions. — The  Chicago  Record 
says: 

There  are  many  sad-eyed  women  with 
long  black  veils  around  the  corridors  of 
the  capitol  these  days.  Most  of  them  are 
widows  of  the  Spanish  War,  left  almost 
penniless,  and  are  seeking  an  increase  of 
pension  from  Congress.  They  tell  pitiful 
stories  of  large  families,  empty  purses, 
mortgaged  properties,  invalid  parents  and 
hopeless  destitution,  and  ask  how  the 
widow  of  a  soldier  can  support  an  aged 
mother  and  five  little  children  on  a  pension 
of  $30  a  month. 

Many  widows  of  the  Civil  War  were 
left  in  destitute  circumstances  with  a 
pension  of  $12  per  month.  They  lived 
and  educated  their  families  on  this  small 
pittance.  It  is  true  that  the  war  widow 
of  35  years  ago  had  a  stronger  hold  on 
public  sympathy  than  her  daughter  of 
to-day,  because  the  cause  for  which  her 
husband  died  was  considered  a  holier 
one. 

Sorrows  of  a  Borrower. — The  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Journal  tells  of  a  man  who  was 
too  economical  to  take  a  paper,  so  he 
sent  his  little  boy  to  borrow  a  copy: 

In  his  haste  the  boy  ran  over  a  $1  stand 
of  bees,  and  in  10  minutes  looked  like  a 
warty  Summer  squash.  His  cries  reached 
his  father,  who  ran  to  his  assistance  and, 
failing  to  notice  a  barbed  wire  fence,  ran 
into  that,  breaking  it  down,  cutting  a 
handful  of  flesh  from  his  anatomy  and 
ruining  a  $4  pair  of  pants.  The  old  cow 
took  advantage  of  the  gap  In  the  fence 
and  got  into  the  cornfield  and  killed  her¬ 
self  eating  green  corn.  Hearing  the  racket, 
the  wife  ran,  upset  a  four-gallon  ‘churn 
full  of  rich  cream  into  a  basket  of  kittens, 
drowning  the  whole  flock.  In  the  hurry 
she  dropped  a  $7  set  of  false  teeth.  The 
baby,  left  alone,  crawled  through  the 
spilled  milk  and  into  the  parlor,  ruining  a 
brand-new  $20  carpet.  During  the  excite¬ 
ment  the  oldest  daughter  ran  away  with 
the  hired  man,  the  dog  broke  up  11  setting 
hens,  and  the  calves  got  out  and  chewed 
the  tails  off  four  fine  shirts. 

“0.  K.”  Is  Legal. — Every  American 
understands  what  O.  K.  means.  No  one 
seems  to  know  where  the  expression 
Started.  Some  people  credit  it  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Andrew  Jackson,  but  it  has  now 
secured  a  standard  place  in  law.  The 
National  Frovisioner  says: 

A  high  court  in  this  country  has  in  a  case 
before  it  involving  that  matter,  decided 
that  “O.  K.”  on  a  bill  initialed  by  the 
proper  person  placing  it  there,  is  a  legal 
audit  of  the  bill,  note,  item  or  what  not. 
This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  has  passed  upon 
this  symbol,  which  has  crept  into  our  com¬ 
mercial  life.  There  is  not  an  American 
business  man  who  does  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  “O.  K.”  when  it  is  seen  upon 
a  piece  of  paper  or  upon  an  account.  Very 
few  foreigners— except  those  here  or  having 
their  commercial  schooling  in  this  country 
—know  its  significance  or  its  meaning. 
Now  that  the  courts  have  decided  that  it 
is  legal,  “O.  K.”  goes,  and  the  trade  wag 
who  first  passed  an  item  as  “Orl  Kor- 
rest,”  of  which  “O.  K.”  is  an  abbreviation, 
would  now  feel  a  sense  of  satisfaction  at 
the  judicial  acceptance  of  his  innovation. 
“O.  K.”  is  now  “Orl  Korrect”  in  a  legal 
sense. 

Old  Time  Thoughts. — The  Practical 
Farmer  quotes  from  the  old  American 
Farmer,  established  81  years  ago  at 
Baltimore.  Referring  to  a  farmer’s 
horse,  it  says: 

Traveller  was  being  used  on  the  farm  as 
a  plow  horse,  but  on  one  occasion  he  ran 
off  with  the  plow,  leaped  a  gate  and  carried 
the  plow  over  clear.  His  owner  determined 
that  a  stallion  that  could  do  this  would 
make  a  runner,  and  he  was  put  on  the 


track  and  made  a  great  record*  as  a  run¬ 
ning  horse. 

Sometimes  a  farmer  thinks  that  when 
his  boy  jumps  over  the  farm  boundary 
and  into  the  town  high  school  or  col¬ 
lege,  he  will  surely  make  a  statesman: 
Not  always!  Speaking  of  old-time  farm¬ 
ing  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  Prac¬ 
tical  Farmer  says: 

There  was  better  farming  done  in  those 
States  60  years  or  more  ago  than  was  done 
anywhere  else  in  the  country.  Maryland 
and  Virginia  farmers  were  growing  clover 
in  rotation  and  making  great  wheat  crops 
when  a  large  part  of  New  York  State  was 
in  wild  forest. 

Yet  last  year  the  hay  crop  alone  in 
New  York  State  was  worth  $36,911,906, 
against  $9,400,436  for  the  two  other 
States  combined. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  STRAWBERRIES. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Allen,  of  Salisbury,  Md.,  has 
an  enormpus  trade  in  strawberry  plants. 
This  trade  extends  all  over  the  country, 
and  gives  him  a  good  opportunity  to 
learn  of  the  behavior  of  different  varie¬ 
ties.  We  recently  had  a  chance  to  ask 
hi/m  some  questions  about  various  new 
and  old  plants. 

“What  do  you  think  about  Glad¬ 
stone?” 

“You  must  make  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  we  had  the  worst  drought  we 
ever  experienced  in  May,  and  this  cut 
down  our  strawberry  crop  both  tin  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity.  From  its  performance 
this  year  I  regard  Gladstone  as  promis¬ 
ing.  It  is  very  large,  very  productive, 
and  will,  I  think,  make  a  good  shipping 
berry,  considering  its  size.  It  is  disap¬ 
pointing  in  one  thing,  however,  and  that 
is  its  earliness.  Instead  of  being  a  very 
early  berry,  as  was  claimed,  I  find  it  to 
be  about  mid-season,  not  so  late  as  the 
Sharpless,  but  several  days  behind 
Michel.  It  is  very  much  superior  to 
Sharpless  in  productiveness,  especially 
on  light  soils.  I  think,  taking  it  all  in 
all,  that  it  is  a  very  good  variety.” 

“What  about  Timbrell?  We  have  not 
heard  about  that  for  a  long  time.” 

“I  consider  it  one  of  the  greatest  fail¬ 
ures  that  has  ever  been  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  quality  is  very  good,  but  with 
me  it  never  matured  onedPurth  of  a 
crop,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  even  a  good  word  for  it.  I  have 
not  sold  a  plant  of  it  for  two  or  three 
years;  in  fact,  I  have  not  a  plant  left, 
even  if  a.  were  wanted.  It  seems  to  me 
/that  most  of  our  good  berries  force  their 
own  way  on  the  market,  without  very 
much  backing  by  nurserymen  or  other 
interested  parties.” 

“What  experience  can  you  give  in  sup¬ 
port  of  that  statement?” 

“I  might  name  Haverland,  Saunders 
and  Clyde.  It  is  true  that  the  Clyde  was 
boomed  after  it  became  known,  but 
when  first  put  on  the  market  by  Mr. 
Stayman,  there  was  not  very  much  said 
about  it,  and  the  sale  was  very  small  the 
first  year.” 

“Do  you  find  that  the  old  Gandy  still 
retains  its  popularity?” 

“No  doubt  about  it.  The  Gandy  is  the 
standard  late  berry  in  this  country  to¬ 
day.  All  late  varieties  are  compared 
with  Gandy.  I  believe  there  are  more 
acres  of  this  variety  growing  now  than 
of  all  other  late  varieties  combined.  Its 
only  drawback  is  that  it  does  not  do 
well  on  light  soil.  The  Gandy  sells  well 
everywhere.  We  sell  it  in  Maine  and  in 
Florida,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Brandywine,  however,  seems  to 
take  its  place  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  is  also  quite  a  favorite 
in  Florida.” 

“What  other  late  varieties  seem  to  be 
gaining  ground?” 

“Glen  Mary  is  being  planted  very  ex¬ 
tensively  as  a  late  variety.  It  begins  to 
ripen  several  days  in  advance  of  Gandy, 
but  holds  on  late,  and  bears  a  much 
larger  crop.  The  Glen  Mary,  however, 
rusts  in  some  sections.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  I  have  been  criticised  sharply 
for  sending  it  out.  In  other  sections, 
where  the  rust  does  not  affect  it,  and 


there  are  many  such,  no  berry  is  more 
highly  complimented.  Nick  Ohmer  had 
a  large  sale  last  season  as  a  late  berry. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  quite  as  late  as 
the  Gandy,  although  not  far  in  advance 
of  it.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  it,  it  is 
a  berry  that  will  surely  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.” 

SCRAPS. 

Rural,  Life  says  that  Time,  tide  and 
haying  waits  for  no  man. 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  says  that  that 
State  has  enough  uncultivated  arable  land 
to  make  1,000.000  lUU-acre  farms. 

According  to  the  National  Provisioner 
the  butchers  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
lose  annually  $600,000  in  bad  debts. 

Farmers’  Gazette,  of  Ireland,  recom¬ 
mends  ground  oats  and  barley  meal  made 
into  a  paste  with  sour  milk,  as  the  best 
food  for  cramming  fattening  fowls. 

Texas  Stockman  remarks  that,  if  any 
section  wish  free  rural  mail  delivery,  it 
should  remember  that  the  first  requirement 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  is  good  roads. 

According  to  the  California  Fruit  Grower 
dried  apricot  pits  are  selling  in  that  State 
for  $y  per  ton.  Their  products  are  prussic 
acid  and  an  oil  much  resembling  that  ex¬ 
tracted  from  almonus. 


There’s  No  Waste 

either  in  knocked  off  earn  or  from  Hour,  musty 
and  mouldy  corn  fodder  when  using  this 


CORN . 

HARVESTER 

scat  for 
operator. 
Safety  ahnfts 

_  for  horee. 

Costs  lit¬ 
tle. 

Saves 
more 
Ornt 
season. 

Cuts  corn  at 
any  height 

either  in  hills  or  drills. 

Being  strong  and  well  made  of  good  material  it  will  lost. 
Eovery  farmer  can  afford  one.  Send  for  catalogue.  It. 


THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


NIGHTY  HANDY 

for  general  farm  work,  handling  pota¬ 
toes,  beets,  coal,  lime,  manure.  Is  the 

DIAMOND 

SCOOP  FORK. 

Does  not  bruise  vegetables.  Screens 
out  dirt.  Last  indettnltely.  10  or  12 
tines  with  Hat  points,  made  of  one 
piece  of  steel.  Ask  dealers  for  the 
Diamond.  Send  for  catalogue  ol 
farm  tools,  it  l»  free. 
ASHTABULA  TOOL  CO., 
Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


Farmer’s  Guide  remarks  that  some  peo¬ 
ple  Lake  Scripture  so  literally  that,  when 
mey  read  “The  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth,”  they  meekly  sit  down  and  wait  for 
some  near,  rich  relative  lo  die,  so  that 
they  may  inherit  his  portion. 

Your  paper  -s  more  than  worth  the  sub¬ 
scription.  1  want  Lo  thank  you  for  the 
article  on  grafting,  by  Prof.  Van  Deman. 
1  never  saw  any  grafting  done,  but  1  fol¬ 
lowed  the  directions  and  grafted  some 
apple  and  pear  trees  (both  whip  and  cleft), 
and  every  scion  is  leafed  out  and  growing. 
The  trees  were  four  years  Old.  f.  p.  b. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Mark  Lane  Express  states  that  between 
2,uuo  and  3,UUU  acres  of  land  have  been  re¬ 
claimed  from  the  Wash,  an  inlet  of  the 
sea  on  the  coast  of  England.  The  sea 
really  does  the  work,  as  more  or  less  de¬ 
posit  is  brought  up  with  every  tide.  This 
is  retained  by  having  ditches  about  60  feet 
apart,  through  which  the  water  is  conduct¬ 
ed  back  Lo  the  sea  without  running  over 
the  entire  marsh. 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  says  that  every¬ 
thing  is  nothing  nowadays,  unless  it  is 
minus  something.  We  have  horseless  car¬ 
riages,  hornless  cattle,  cowless  butter, 
seedless  fruit  and  thornless  roses.  Bird¬ 
less  bonnets  and  bugless  orchards  ought, 
also,  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  would 
be  but  for  heartless  women,  who  ought  to 
be  hatless  and  lawless  legislators  who  de¬ 
serve  to  be  voteless. 

A  correspondent  of  a  European  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  gives  the  following  somewhat 
startling  recipe  for  getting  rid  of  rats  and 
mice:  Catch  two  rats,  alive  and  uninjured, 
or  get  one  and  keep  him  until  another  is 
caught.  Put  them  in  a  cage  or  some¬ 
where  where  they  cannot  get  out,  and 
give  them  nothing  to  eat.  Before  long 
there  will  be  a  mortal  combat,  and  the 
survivor  will  not  only  kill  but  eat  his  vic¬ 
tim.  As  soon  as  there  is  nothing  left  of 
the  dead  rat,  and  the  live  one  is  again  be¬ 
coming  hungry,  give  him  his  liberty.  Can¬ 
nibalism  makes  him  such  a  savage,  uncon¬ 
querable  fiend  that  his  fellow  species  flee 
in  terror  before  him.  He  never  again 
thinks  of  eating  anything  else  but  his 
companions.  The  same  may  be  done  with 
mice. 

Bulletin  65,  of  the  Experiment  Station 
at  Orono,  Me.,  gives  the  results  of  the 
analysis  of  eight  of  the  best-known  coffee 
substitutes  on  the  market,  composed  of 
various  cereals.  No  harmful  ingredients 
was  found  in  any  one.  The  largest  per 
cent  of  soluble  solids  in  any  was  51.2,  while 
another  variety  had  only  22.4.  Most  of 
these  preparations  were  represented  to  be 
highly  nutritious;  but  the  one  taken  as  a 
fair  average,  when  prepared  according  to 
directions,  contained  only  one-eighteenth  as 
much  protein  (nitrogenous  matter)  as  is 
found  in  one  quart  of  that  thin  beverage, 
skim-milk.  The  natural  conclusion  is  that 
these  coffee  substitutes,  while  probably 
more  healthful  tnan  pure  coffee,  depend  for 
their  nutritive  quality  more  upon  the  sugar 
and  cream  used  than  upon  their  own  solids. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — AcLv. 


!  IT  SOWS  JUST  | 


Get.  the  grain  drill  that  wins  in  competition 
with  all  others,  the  only  one  that  sows  fertil¬ 
izer  surely  all  the  time,  even  when  it’s  in  bad 
condition,  lumpy  and  full  of  trash.  Get  the 

IMPROVED  LOW  DOWN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Grain  Drill 

Made  with  Hoes  or  Discs 

Cannot  clog  and  will  not  bunch.  Force  feed  in  fact  as 
well  aa  in  name.  Simplest,  most  accurate  and  liKhtest 
running.  Drill  sows  all  kinds  of  grain,  corn  and  peas 
with  absolute  regularity.  Our  new  corn  planter  attach¬ 
ment  furnished  if  desired  without  extra  cost. 

Send  tor  complete  Illustrated  catalogue 
of  farm  Implements  and  machinery. 

A.  It.  FARQCHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


For  20  years  the  acknowledged  leading 


BEAN  HARVESTER 

of  the  world.  Catalogue  and  price  on  application. 
LE  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  Successors  to  F.  W.  Miller 
Mfg.  Co.,  01  Lake  St.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


The  Mystic- 


SPRAYER; 


a-f 


One  quart  of  Killer  and  a  Sprayer  furnished 
on  receipt  of  $1.00.  Will  free  cattle  of  flies. 
Is  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl  St..  NEW  YORK. 


A  POTATO  BUG 

is  most  useful  when  he  Is  dead.  Kill  him 
with  “ItOX AL,”  and  prevent  blight  by 
the  same  operation.  $1  buys  10  pounds. 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  CO  .  Boston. 

it 


FUMA 


M  1  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  Insects. “The 
wheels  of  the  Gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.’'  8o  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

£unh  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide ,,as  a^om* 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FERTILIZERS. 

WE  SELL  YOU  UlUECT.  NO  AGENT’S  PROFITS 
NO  SALESMAN’S  EXPENSES. 

VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  GIVEN  FREE. 

For  premium  list,  prices,  samples  and  book,  write 

TIIK  SCIRNTIFIC  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  llerr's  Island.  PITTSBURG,  PA. _ 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Starved  Peach  Trees. — Neither  ro¬ 
sette  nor  true  Peach  yellows  have  yet 
appeared  near  the  Rural  G- rounds,  but 
many  trees  in  a  marked  state  of  “yellow 
decline”  can  be  seen  at  any  time.  The 
characteristics  of  rosetted  foliage  and 
premature  ripening  of  fruits  are  always 
absent,  but  the  general  sickly  appear¬ 
ance  gives  one  the  impression  of  one 
or  the  other  of  these  related  diseases, 
when  viewed  in  a  cursory  manner.  In 
most  cases  these  trees  are  simply  starv¬ 
ing  for  lack  of  nutriment,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  a  few  borers  may  cause  the 
trouble.  Peaches  demand  an  abundant 
supply  of  soluble  nutriment,  and  fail 
quickly  when  it  is  exhausted,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  recuperate  with  great 
promptness  when  the  proper  conditions 
are  restored.  We  have  a  fefw  trees 
planted  on  a  dry,  stony  slope,  the  site  of 
an  old  stone  quarry,  where  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  cultivate.  These  trees  are  des¬ 
tined  to  have  a  hard  time  at  best,  but  a 
little  attention  in  the  way  of  irrigation 
with  kitchen  slop  and  other  nitrogenous 
liquids  is  quickly  followed  by  a  darken¬ 
ing  of  the  foliage  and  a  perceptibly  in¬ 
creased  growth.  We  will  get  some  nice 
fruits  from  these  trees  this  season,  and 
expect  them  to  pay  in  future  yeans  for 
the  space  they  are  now  occupying  as 
“fillers”  to  a  cluster  of  'improved  chest¬ 
nut  trees  which,  <in  time,  will  monopo¬ 
lize  the  whole  space.  Practical  fruit¬ 
growers  are  expected  to  know  how  to 
feed  their  trees,  but  many  amateurs  do 
not  seem  to  realize  what  gross  feeders 
peach  trees  are,  and  attribute  their  yel¬ 
low  foliage  and  forlorn  appearance  to 
disease  and  parasites,  when  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  liquid  household  wastes  would 
soon  restore  them  to  vigor  and  produc¬ 
tiveness.  A  careful  watch  should  be 
kept  up  for  pests  and  obvious  diseases, 
but  fertilization  and  culture,  where  pos¬ 
sible,  through  the  growing  iseason,  will 
always  give  most  satisfactory  results. 
Finely-ground  bone  and  wood  ashes  are 
always  acceptable  to  supplement  the 
liquid  fertilizers,  and  may  be  applied 
separately  at  any  time  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season. 

A  Fine  Gooseberry. — There  seems  to 
be  some  confusion  regarding  the 
Triumph  gooseberry,  a  portrait  of  which 
appears  on  our  first  page,  Fig.  163.  The 
late  Mr.  Carman,  and  we  believe  some 
others,  regarded  it  as  identical  with 
Columbus,  as  sent  out  by  EllWanger  & 
Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  We  believe 
■this  misapprehension  arose  from  the 
fact  that  comparatively  few  plants  of 
the  true  Triumph  have  ever  been  dis¬ 
seminated.  The  Triumph  originated  in 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  about  17  years  ago, 
as  a  seedling  from  some  European  va¬ 
riety,  and  was  first  propagated  by  Geo. 
Achelis,  a  nurseryman  of  that  place. 
Mr.  Achelis  died  before  many  plants 
were  sold,  and  the  stock  soon  became 
locally  scattered.  It  succeeds  better  in 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  than  any  other  large- 
fruited  variety,  and  is  especially  liked 
for  its  free  growth  and  erect,  compact 
habit,  as  well  as  the  resistant  character 
of  its  foliage,  which  seems  almost  to 
equal  that  of  our  native  varieties.  As 
compared  with  the  Columbus,  on  the 
Rural  Grounds,  it  has  a  better  habit,  and 
is  more  productive,  though  quite  similar 
in  other  respects.  The  berries  ishown  in 
Fig.  163  were  just  at  the  market  stage 
of  development,  and  would  get  consider¬ 
ably  larger  when  ripened.  The  plant 
from  which  the  branch  was  cut  stands 
on  the  north  side  of  a  dwelling,  where 
it  gets  only  a  few  hours’  sunshine,  and 
has  a  moist  and  deep  root  run.  No  rea¬ 
sonable  gooseberry  could  ask  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  situation.  We  have  been  familiar 
with  the  Triumph  gooseberry  for  nearly 


10  years,  and  prefer  it  to  any  of  its  class 
for  this  latitude,  though  Columbus 
would  be  our  next  choice,  and  possibly 
may  excel  Triumph  in  the  North.  Dike 
all  the  gooseberries  of  the  European 
type,  the  eating  quality  is  rather  low,  but 
for  cooking  purposes  it  ranks  with  the 
betst.  We  can  recommend  it  for  south- 
era  localities,  provided  the  true  stock  is 
secured. 

Kerosene  as  a  Bug-Killer. — The 
workers  on  the  Rural  Grounds  have 
made  many  trials  of  kerosene  spray  for 
various  insect  pests,  and  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  tolerance  of  most  culti¬ 
vated  plants  of  this  energetic  insecticide. 
We  find  the  double  kero-water  spray 
preferable  to  any  emulsion  we  have  been 
able  to  prepare.  Most  spray  pumps  are 
now  being  fitted  with  a  container  for 
kerosene  as  well  as  for  the  watery  solu¬ 
tion,  and  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the 
oil  and  water  is  forced  out  at  will  by 
simply  turning  a  valve.  If  an  eight  to 
12-per-cent  spray  is  used,  practically  no 
injurious  effect  is  noticed  on  the  foliage 
of  moist  plants,  and  all  insects  reached 
are  at  once  destroyed.  Above  12  per 
cent,  young  rose  and  cabbage  leaves  are 
browned  somewhat.  Pure  kerosene  may 
be  sprayed  lightly  on  the  leaves  of  many 
plants  with  trifling  injury,  if  the  day  is 
dry  and  clear,  so  that  quick  evaporation 
of  the  oil  results.  It  is,  however,  very 
destructive  to  the  roots  of  all  plants, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  it  does  not 
reach  them. 

The  Passing  of  the  Loganberry. — 
When  the  Loganberry,  that  curious  hy¬ 
brid  between  the  European  red  raspberry 
and  the  California  dewberry,  was  first 
disseminated  in  the  East,  high  hopes 
were  entertained  that  it  would  prove  a 
most  desirable  market  and  home  berry. 
The  strong  first  growth  of  the  plants, 
and  the  large  size,  handsome  color,  easi¬ 
ness,  and  good  quality  of  the  fruits, 
seemed  to  confirm  this  hope,  to  the 
writer,  at  least,  but  the  productiveness 
of  the  novelty,  even  under  good  culture, 
could  never  be  made  satisfactory.  After 
six  years'  trial  we  are  compelled  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  this  most  distinct  berry  is  not 
adapted  to  our  conditions.  The  plants 
show  a  disposition  to  die  out  before  they 
get  strong  enough  to  bear  a  good  crop, 
if  they  are  capable  of  doing  iso,  and  are 
very  susceptible  to  attacks  of  Orange 
rust  and  anthracnose.  Most  of  the  plants 
about  the  Rural  Grounds  are  now  too 
feeble  to  produce  berries,  though  they 
continue  to  send  up  new  shoots.  It  is 
possible  that  a  good  blackberry-rasp- 
berry  hybrid  may  yet  be  produced, 
though  very  limited  success  has  been  se¬ 
cured  up  to  the  present  trials. 


GRAFTING  PEARS  ON  THORN  APPLE 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  wild  crab 
trees  and  thorn  apples  growing  by  the 
roadside  near  me,  and  in  the  Spring  I 
grafted  two  crabs  and  one  thorn.  The 
trees  were  about  five  feet  high,  and  I 
spliced  long  scions  with  terminal  bud's 
on  the  center  ishoots.  The  yellow  Trans¬ 
parent  and  Florence  crab  never  leafed 
out,  biu  the  Kieffer  in  the  top  of  the 
thorn  started  sooner  than  the  original 
trees,  and  has  grown  nearly  twice  as 
fast,  branching  out  as  though  perfectly 
at  home.  I  do  not  trim  off  the  limbs  of 
the  thorn,  but  head  them  back,  so  they 
may  not  crowd  the  pear.  I  want  thorn 
leaves  to  make  thorn  roots  and  thorn 
wood,  so  as  to  prevent  the  overgrowth 
of  the  stock  by  the  pear.  My  own  im¬ 
pression  is  that  all  grafts  or  buds  on 
wood  that  is  dissimilar,  should  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  parasites,  leaving  the  original  tree 
to  produce  its  own  roots  and  wood, 
while  the  graft  utilizes  as  much  of  the 
sap  as  is  adapted  to  its  growth.  In  the 
Sierras  of  California  I  have  seen  more 
than  a  dozen  mistletoes  growing  on  an 
oak  not  over  six  or  eight  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  the  oak,  with  this  brood  of 
chickens,  seemed  to  thrive  as  well  as 
the  others.  I  think  that  some  of  the 
sap  of  the  mistletoe  is  assimilated  by  the 


oak,  and  makes  oak  wood,  for  in  the 
older  ones  the  wood  seems  to  be  united. 

When  I  came  back  from  the  mountains 
to  my  place  in  Stockton,  I  made  an  ex¬ 
periment  that  was  not  only  successful, 
but  so  remarkable  that  few  would  be¬ 
lieve  it  without  seeing.  Mr.  Vaughan,  of 
Chicago,  had  sent  me  a  climbing  Tea 
rose  the  rraiserin  Friedrich,  but  after 
two  years’  trial  it  failed  to  climb  over 
three  feet,  and  refused  to  open  its  large 
globular  buds.  I  had  at  the  corner  of 
my  shop  a  slip  of  the  white  Banksia, 
grown  from  a  cutting  as  large  as  my 
little  finger,  over  12  feet  high.  I  put 
in  two  buds  of  the  Kaiserin,  about  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the 
next  year  they  grew  across  the  end  of 
my  shop,  with  branches  that  reached  to 
the  top  of  the  windows,  and  all  Summer 
they  were  covered  with  clusters  of  the 
largest  pink  roses  I  ever  saw,  and  so 
fragrant  that  they  scented*  the  whole 
backyard.  I  trimmed  up  the  Banksia 
and  confined  it  to  the  cornice,  from 
which  it  drooped  its  slender  sprays  with 
■small,  willow-like  leaves,  which  deco¬ 
rated  the  roof,  and  the  ventilator  at  the 
peak,  with  a  transient  cloud  of  small, 
white  blossoms  in  early  Spring.  It  was 
the  finest  thing  in  rose  decoration  that 
I  ever  saw,  and  crowds  of  people  came 
all  through  the  Summer  to  view  it  and 
to  gather  the  Kaiserin  blossoms.  The 
stem  of  the  Banksia  swelled  to  over  two 
inches  in  diameter  where  the  Kaiserin 
bud  grew — I  had  removed  one  of  the 
buds — but  above  and  below  it  was  only 
about  an  inch  through.  It  was  evident 
to  me  that  the  Kaiserin  was,  at  least 
partially,  a  parasite,  and  that  it  was  de¬ 
ficient  on  its  own  roots  to  gather  nour¬ 
ishment  from  the  soil,  while  the  Banksia 
is  remarkable  for  its  growth  in  sandy 
soil  or  adobe.  lit  seems  to  me  that  here 
is  a  chance  for  study  and  experiment, 
not  in  roses  alone,  but  in  fine  varieties 
of  fruit  trees  that  are  lacking  'in  their 
power  of  root  development.  The  EaTly 
Harvest  and  other  varieties  of  hardy  but 
ishort-lived  apples  may,  perhaps,  be 
more  profitable  if  top-grafted  into 
stronger,  long-lived  trees.  But  the  limbs 
of  the  original  tree  should  be  permitted 
to  grow  and  furnish  leaves  to  make  their 
own  sap.  •  Q-  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  general  facts  noted 
above  are  known  and  utilized  by  most 
practical  nurserymen.  Many  fine  varie¬ 
ties  of  fruit  and  ornamental  plants  have 
been  found  to  succeed  better  when 
grafted  or  budded  on  strong-growing 
stocks  of  a  similar  or  closely-related 
ispecies.  Graft  hybrids,  or  a  permanent 
variation  of  a  given  variety,  caused  by 
the  union  of  two  dissimilar  varieties,  are 
not  unknown,  but  are  extremely  rare. 
The  change  of  the  bright  red  Kaiserin 
Friedrich  rose  to  pink  by  budding  on  a 
white  Banksia  is  very  unusual. 


I  like  the  Glen  Mary  strawberry.  Clyde 
is  light  in  color  and  poor  in  quality.  I 
bought  a  lot  of  plants  last  Spring  foi 
Parker  Earle  Improved.  They  were  a 
worthless  lot,  not  over  25  per  cent  were 
worth  setting.  They  may  not  have  been 
true  to  name.  Nick  Ohmer  was  by  far  the 
best  variety  I  had  this  year.  c.  v.  G. 

Westboro,  Mass. 

Rose  Crimson  Rambler.— Concerning  a 
photograph  of  a  comparatively  young  spec¬ 
imen  of  the  Crimson  Rambler  rose,  grow¬ 
ing  by  the  porch  of  the  residence  of  Mr. 
John  G.  Bullock,  of  Germantown,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Meehan’s  Monthly  says  that  we 
may  alw'ays  look  for  the  greatest  line  of 
improvement  by  the  introduction  of  wholly 
new  species  from  tneir  native  wilds.  When 
once  improved,  nature  holds  the  lines  more 
tightly,  and  but  little  more  improvement 
can  be  made  on  that  which  has  been  al¬ 
ready  improved.  Here  we  have  a  grand 
improvement  on  the  wild  Rosa  multiflora, 
of  Japan,  which  has  been  known  to  botan¬ 
ists  ever  since  the  time  of  the  great  botan¬ 
ist  Thunberg;  but  as  Rosa  polyantha,  it 
has  recently  been  introduced  into  gardens. 
The  numerous  white  flowers  of  the  latter, 
and  subsequent  crimson  fruit,  is  attractive. 
But  when  the  colored  plate  of  the  improve¬ 
ment.  in  the  form  of  Crimson  Rambler, 
was  first  widely  distributed  by  Ellwanger 
&  Barry,  it  was  only  the  high  standing  for 
accuracy  which  this  great  firm  enjoys  that 
secured  full  credit  for  it.  It  has  the  beau¬ 
tiful  red  flowers  in  large  clusters,  as  their 


picture  represented,  and  that  is  a  good 
rambler  or  climbing  rose.  It  is  proving 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  new  intro¬ 
ductions  of  late  years. 


I  have  used  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  In  my 
family  for  Croup,  and  1  And  nothing  to  equal  it.— 
E.  T.  DAVENPORT,  Valley  Head,  Alabama,  October 
18,  1895. 

Safe  and  Sure  Jayne's  Painless  Sanative  Pills.— 
Adv. 


A1NJD  SPECIFICATIONS 

— lesHIne  featnre*  of  our  new,  revised  and  enlarged 

“BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

>f  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  book  is  neatly  boun.i 
into  a  volume  of  234  pages  and  contains  everything  that  h  | 
latest  on  the  snhject  from  planting  and  building  to  feeding. 
Among  its  principle  topics  are  included : 

I—  Silage  crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill  —Silage.  IV— Feeding  Silage. 

V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

;  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture. 

I  Also  illustrations  and  complete  plana  for  round  am 
■  rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com 
I  pounded  rations,  etc.  Mulled  for  10c. 

,  coin  or  st  ain  pa. 

JSILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 
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IT  CUTS  AND  SHREDS 

all  kinds  of  green  and 
dry  fodder  and  delivers 
it  any  height  or  distance 
through  a  Pneumatic  Tube. 
I*arge6t  capacity  known.  Made 
i  3  handy  bizes.  Cuts  %  In.  up. 

Our  “Leader”  is  like  it  but 
does  not  use  Pneumatic  Tube.  8 
sites.  Huns  at  low  speed — ai.y 
power  will  operate  it. 


Everybody  knows  'hi*  old  reliable 

DICK  CUTTER. 

The  Origiual  splitter  and  cutter — it  still  leads 
all  others.  Makes  the  finest  ensilage  and  dry 
feed.  Made  in  sizes  to  suit  everybody’s  needs.  ^ 

Carriers  of  any  length.  Huns  easy  by  any 
kind  of  power.  Don’t  buy  a  cutter  of  any 
kind  until  you  send  for  our  free  circulars  of<j 
“Ulizzard,  “Leader”  and  “Di 
DICK’S  Af-’L  WORKS,  Box  61).  Conton, 


Ohio. 


RULLROSS 

Wm  and  you  have  the  most  durabletm^i 
and  the  most  efficient 

Dry  Fodder  PUTTED 
and  Ensilagell U  I  I  Ell 

on  the  market.  Equipped  with  shred¬ 
der  head  at  a  small  additional  cost. 

Great  variety  of  sizes,  cutting  from 
^  in.  up.  Deliver  feed  anywhere  at 
any  angle.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  80 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Sprlngfield.O. 
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YOUR  HAY 

It  will  keep  better,  sell  better  and  save  room.  Hats  aud 
mice  can’t  cut  and  destroy  baled 
rapid  machine  for  baling  purposes  is 
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”  BALING  PRESS. 

Made  in  3S  styles  and  sizes  to  suit  every  case. 
%  lasting.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1111  Hampshire  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


The 

All  eu-el,  lipht.  strong. 


GEM  SfcBaler 


_ Warranted  the  lightest,  strong 

eat  cheapest  A  fastest  Full  Circle  Baler  inthe 

market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  15  tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  Borne  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  aud  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


There  is  a  Great  Difference 

between  "hard  wire”  and  ‘*I»nire  Wire.” 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  (  O..  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


4  Buggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  SS7.25 
with  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  1 1.00 
1  make  all  sizes  &  grades.  Send  tor  catalogue 
giving  instructions  for  ordering.  Specia  l 
Grade  Wheels  for  repair  work,  $5.50.  if  you 
write  to-day.  W.  It.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall  Pa. 


We  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Go. 


GOOD  WHEELS 

MAKE  A  GOOD  WAGON. 

Unless  a  wagon  has  good  wheels  It  Is 

“the,  ELECTRIC  wth¥eIs 

are  good  wheels  and  they  maae  a  wagon 
last  Indefinitely.  They  are  made  hlKh  or 
low,  any  width  of  tire,  to  fit  any  skein. 
They  can’t  get  loose,  rot  or  break 
down.  They  lust  ulway».Catalog  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  Boy  AS  Quincy,  Ilia. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

An  Old  Veteran. — Not  long  ago  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  leuer  from  a  reader  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  formerly  a  milkman, 
but  had  sold  his  route,  and  had  left  on 
his  hands  an  old  horse  of  uncertain  age, 
but  with  some  years  of  good  service  left 
in  him.  The  old  horse  could  be  sold  to 
a  huckster,  but  this  meant  abuse  and  a 
terrible  old  age.  “Can’t  you  find  a  place 
for  the  old  horse  at  Hope  Farm?”  That 
was  the  germ  of  our  friend’s  letter.  “My 
only  condition  is,”  he  wrote,  “that  you 
will  use  him  well  and  never  sell  him,  but 
put  him  out  of  the  way  kindly  when  he 
is  no  longer  useful.”  It  made  us  all  feel 
good  to  think  that  strangers  knew  that 
animals  would  be  well  cared  for  at  Hope 
Farm.  After  talking  the  matter  over, 
we  decided  to  take  the  old  horse,  and  in 
due  time  he  put  in  an  appearance.  It  is 
hard  to  tell  whether  he  or  old  Major  is 
the  “father  of  the  barn.”  Their  teeth 
are  down  below  the  age  mark.  Frank — 
we  must  have  a  new  name  for  him — is  a 
dark  bay  with  good  shape  and  a  large, 
kindly  eye.  He  was  a  good  horse  in  his 
day,  and  is  likely  to  prove  a  useful  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family. 

Horse  Habits. — Old  Major  seems  to 
think  he  is  secure  in  his  job  of  “woman’s 
horse,”  and  he  doesn’t  purpose  exerting 
himself.  Lise  other  folks  who  think 
they  have  a  copyright  on  a  job,  this  may 
get  him  into  trouble.  The  new  horse  is 
active  and  “willing.”  He  doesn’t  object 
to  making  an  extra  motion  or  two,  and 
first  you  know  the  women  folks  will  be 
calling  for  him.  These  city  folks  often 
come  out  to  the  country  prepared  to 
show  farmers  how  to  do  things,  but  old 
Frank  is  modest  about  such  matters.  He 
is  quick  and  active  for  an  old  gentleman. 
We  gave  him  a  brush  on  the  mower,  and 
he  started  to  haul  the  whole  thing.  It 
was  a  hot  day,  and  he  worked  so  hard 
that  the  water  fairly  rolled  off  Iran  by 
noon.  He’ll  get  over  that.  He  was 
turned  into  the  pasture  where  the  other 
horses  were,  and  without  a  word  of 
warning  Dan  went  up  and  kicked  him  a 
hard  smash  on  the  leg.  I  have  seen  boys 
at  school  do  the  same  thing  to  a  new 
scholar,  but  sometimes,  when  they  tackle 
a  boy  right  from  town,  they  pile  up  a 
cord  of  trouble  for  themselves.  Our  city 
horse  never  kicked  back,  but  simply 
turned  tne  other  cheek,  so  that  even  Dan 
didn’t  have  cheek  enough  to  kick  again. 
The  new  horse  makes  three  on  the  sulky 
plow  or  Cutaway,  and  that  does  great 
execution — or  will  when  the  smart  old 
fellow  sobers  down  and  realizes  how 
many  thousand  slow  steps  there  are  in 
a  bushel  of  oats. 

Potato  Notes. — When  shall  we  stop 
cultivating  potatoes?  After  the  blos¬ 
soms  fall  is  the  time  to  quit.  By  that 
time  the  tubers  are  forming  rapidly,  and 
the  roots  are  hard  at  work  pumping  up 
water.  Almost  any  tool  will  break  off 
many'  of  these  roots,  and  stop  the  growth 
more  or  less.  I  was  tempted  to  send  the 
cultivators  into  the  potatoes  while  some 
of  the  tubers  were  half  as  large  as  my 
fist.  The  ground  was  dry  and  hard,  and 
I  thought  it  wise  to  hill  or  ridge  up  a 
little  more.  The  cultivator  did  more 
harm  than  good,  and  a  cloud  came  down 
the  ridge  with  a  soaking  rain  that  was 

far  better  than  any  cultivation . 

The  bugs  nearly  ruined  one  small  patch, 
in  spite  of  all  our  tools  and  ammunition. 
One  trouble  with  farming  is  that  we  are 
quite  sure  to  overlook  the  little  fields. 
It’s  a  mistake  to  plant  these  little  scat¬ 
tered  corners  around  the  farm.  Far  bet¬ 
ter  put  the  crop  together  in  one  large 

field . I  never  expected  to 

plant  potatoes  on  July  6,  but  that’s  what 
we  have  done.  It  was  the  Florida  seed. 
As  readers  know,  we  raised  a  crop  of 
June  Eatings  last  year.  Uncle  Ed  took 
several  barrels  to  Florida,  and  planted 
them  in  February.  Part  of  the  crop  was 
dug  early  in  May,  and  sent  back  to  us. 
We  have  been  trying  various  ways  to 
make  tnose  potatoes  sprout.  They  were 
kept  under  straw  in  the  shade,  outdoors 
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in  the  sun,  down  cellar,  and  in  a  shed, 
but  right  on  the  ground  among  the  grass 
and  weeds  seemed  the  best  place.  By 
July  1  the  sprouts  were  started,  and  we 
cut  and  planted  in  the  usual  way.  I 
don’t  know  much  about  this  thing,  and 
shall  not  be  disappointed  if  the  crop 
fails.  If  they  do  grow,  however,  I  feel 
sure  that  the  tubers  will  make  strong 


that  he  who  starts  a  good  line  is  just  as 
noble  as  he  who  heirs  one.  The  old 
cow’s  pedigree  has  never  been  recorded, 
but  I  mean  that  her  good  deeds  shall 
live  in  her  daughters.  I  want  to  breed  a 
small  herd  of  choice  cows,  all  of  the 
blood  of  old  Jersey,  and  as  much  like 
her  as  possible.  That  I  believe  to  be  a 
good  model.  I  tried  the  same  thing  with 


are  all  exemplars  of  what  natural  condi¬ 
tions  accomplish  for  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  mortals.  It  is  a  wholesome  atmos¬ 
phere,  even  with  a  whiff  of  tobacco 
thrown  in  by  Uncle  Ed  and  Charlie.  It 
feels  good  to  be  away  from  the  stilted 
conventionalities  elsewhere.  The  home 
of  the  Hope  Farmites  is  a  pleasing  real¬ 
ity;  and  one  leaves  it  with  the  benedic¬ 
tion  of  invigorating  regard.  w.  a.  d. 


seed. 

All  Around. — The  country  around 
Hope  Farm  is  full  of  city  boarders.  Our 
hills  make  a  popular  place  for  city  folks 
to  come  and  build  up  a  little  of  their  lost 
nerve  force.  Many  of  the  farmhouses 
are  well  filled  with  this  sort  of  live 
stock.  It  pays  well  to  fill  them  up  on 
chicken  and  eggs,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
There  are  likely  to  be  all  sorts  of  folks, 
however,  and  a  farmer  must  be  several 
degrees  more  patient  than  Job,  if  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  get  through  the  season.  As  a 
rule,  the  people  who  have  the  poorest 
fare  at  home  demand  most  when  they 

pay  board . With  nine  adults 

and  four  children  on  the  farm  the  shoe 
leather  bill  becomes  an  important  item. 
Uncle  Ed  has  blossomed  out  as  a  cob¬ 
bler.  I  got  one  of  those  “repairing  out¬ 
fits”  offered  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  this 
gives  him  a  fair  set  of  tools  for  working 
in  leather.  This  will  save  many  a  little 
bill  at  the  shoe  and  harness  shop.  The 
Madame’s  father  was  a  lawyer  in  a  Mis¬ 
sissippi  town,  but  during  the  war  he 
cobbled  shoes  for  the  neighborhood,  and 
did  a  good  job,  too.  You  may  say  this 
cobbling  is  srpall  business.  Well,  now. 


“BLOSSOM”  OF  HOPE  FARM.  Fig.  169. 


the  biggest  business  in  the  world  is  built 
on  numberless  small  things  and  small 

savings . Timely  showers  have 

given  us  a  blessed  soaking.  We  all  en¬ 
joyed  it,  from  Grandmother  down  to  the 
24-hours-planted  potatoes.  The  early 
potatoes  are  now  pretty  safe  for  a  good 
crop.  Junior  Pride  ripens  first.  The 
tubers  are  salable  before  either  Bovee  or 
June  Eating.  I  think  the  latter  will  out- 
yield  it,  however.  There  was  hardly  a 
blossom  on  the  Junior  Pride,  while  June 
Eating  was  as  white  as  a  daisy  field.  .  . 

.  .  The  old  hen  and  the  surplus  young 
rooster  have  about  reached  the  end  of 
their  rope  at  Hope  Farm.  They  will  be 
boiled  and  fried  through  July  and 
August.  That’s  the  time  for  chicken 

meat . The  little  folks  pick  up 

the  early  windfall  apples  for  the  pigs. 
Why  not  turn  the  pigs  into  the  orchard 
to  do  their  own  picking?  There  is  no 
pig-tight  fence  around  it,  and  it  is  full 
of  cultivated  crops.  I  have  learned 
something  about  a  boy.  Let  (him  throw 
apples  over  the  high  fence,  and  the  pigs 
will  get  twice  as  many  as  they  will  if 
the  boy  picks  them  up  in  a  basket. 
Work  runs  on  ball  bearings  if  you  let 
the  boy  think  he  is  playing  ball. 

Starting  Families. — I  have  told  be¬ 
fore  now  what  a  prize  we  secured  when 


my  Black  hens,  but  they  were  not  well 
suited  to  our  climate.  I  would  also  like 
a  family  of  horses,  with  Nellie,  our 
driving  mare,  for  a  start,  but  she  is  a 
little  too  frisky  and  fearful  of  a  bicycle 
to  suit  the  Madame.  It’s  a  good  thing 
to  have  a  model.  h.  w.  c. 


A  VISIT  TO  HOPE  FARM. 

During  the  past  year  I  thought  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  coolness  on  the  part  of  the  Hope 
Farm  family  towards  me.  As  the  result 
of  much  self-examination,  I  verily  be¬ 
lieved  that  my  persistent  failure  to  visit 
Hope  Farm  was  the  innocent  cause  of 
this  lowered  temperature  in  our  long 
friendship.  There  is  entirely  loo  much 
of  the  “do  -  others  -  or  -  they’ll  -  do -you” 
spirit  in  these  times,  and  the  thought 
came  to  me  that  I  could  not  afford  to 
forfeit  a  friendship  in  which  nothing  of 
this  sentiment  ever  entered.  Hence  I 
made  one  of  the  most  positive  engage¬ 
ments  in  my  life  to  visit  the  home  and 
the  farm  of  the  man  who,  so  modestly, 
signs  the  “H.  W.  C.”  columns  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  I’ve  been  there,  and  here  fol¬ 
low  a  few  impressions:  In  my  imagina¬ 
tion,  I  expected  to  see  the  symbol  of 
Hope  (the  inevitable  anchor)  emblazon¬ 
ed  on  the  house,  the  fence-posts  or  on  a 
flag-pole;  but  H.  W.  C.  told  me  (confi¬ 
dentially)  that  the  anchor  was  hidden 
away  in  a  Hackensack  bank  vault,  in 
the  form  of  a  mortgage.  However,  it 
may  afford  many  a  disheartened  farmer 
some  sense  of  satisfaction  to  know  that 
the  Editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  carrying 
a  heavy  impost  in  this  suburban  handi¬ 
cap,  and  that  he  will  set  the  pace  for 
many  who  are  aspiring  to  win  out  their 
fields  and  farms.  The  emblems  of  Hope, 
as  I  saw  them,  .shone  in  the  faces  of  the 
Grandma,  the  Madame,  the  Bud,  the 
Graft,  me  Scion  and  H.  W.  C.  himself, 
as,  on  my  arrival,  I  said,  “Let  us  soap.” 

I  was  promptly  escorted  to  the  wash¬ 
room;  I  needed  it;  I  was  recognized. 

Hope  Farm  is  no  myth.  It  is  90  acres 
of  previous  neglect,  wasted  effort  and 
avoidable  failure.  The  evidences  of 
care,  forethought  and  intelligence  were 
quite  apparent  to  a  demure  young  visitor 
from  Brooklyn  and  myself.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  while  “Hope”  is  a  pretty 
name,  a  lazy  man’s  sentiment  and  an 
expression  in  everybody’s  mouth,  neither 
this  nor  a  farm  by  any  other  name  can 
be  a  success  without  the  cause-and-effect 
principle  involved  in  reaping  the  har¬ 
vest  ol  progressive  ideas.  I  may  not 
comprehend  the  science  of  modern  agri¬ 
culture;  but  I  am  very  much  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  farmer  of  to-day  is 
not  (or  need  not  be)  a  mere  time-server, 
as  were  his  fathers;  rather,  a  man  with 
new  resources,  with  abundant  inspira¬ 
tion  in  an  advancing  art,  and  with  un¬ 
bounded  means  of  winning  the  most 
honorable  competence  known  in  the 
competition  of  the  world.  The  redemp¬ 
tion  of  soil  to  the  standard  of  its  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
any  such  means  as  manure,  luck  and 
hope.  Brains,  not  tradition,  is  the  secret 
of  farming  that  propagates  independence 
and  quit  claim  deeds.  The  glitter  and 
excitement  of  metropolitan  life  is  in 
fierce  contrast  with  the  calm  and  seren¬ 
ity  of  the  rural  home. 

In  this  home,  “the  Madame,"  the  par¬ 
ticular  string  on  H.  W.  C.’s  harp,  has  as 
little  time  and  less  inclination  to  violate 
the  Tenth  Commandment  as  any  woman 
I  ever  knew— excepting,  possibly,  my 
mother,  my  wife  and  daughter.  The 
Grandma,  Uncle  Ed  and  Charlie,  the 
children  (who,  by  the  way,  don’t  look  as 
though  they  had  all  the  oats  thrashed 
out  of  them),  and  the  master  himself, 
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DRILL™ 

WAter, 
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Use  our  machinery!  It  is  the  strongest.  It  takos 
the  least  power.  Carrios  the  heaviest  tools.  Drills 
much  faster.  Lasts  longer  and  makes  the  owner 
more  money  than  any  other  Drilling  Machine  on 
earth.  Machines  made  for  drilling  any  depth  or 
diameter,  and  for  Horse,  Steam  or  Gasoline  Power. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, TIFFIN, OHIO. 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpost 


Stationarlea,  Portable* 
Mnginea  and  Potttpa. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III 


UfCI  I  DRILLING 
WELL  Machines 

Over  70  sires  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horsepowers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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— and  hundreds  of  other  jobs  with  Ihe 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

it  isa  NEW  ENGINE  made  by 

Fairbanks 
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old  Jersey,  the  family  cow,  was  bought. 
I  paid  $40  for  her  three  years  ago,  with 
a  young  calf  at  her  side.  We  sold  the 
calf  for  $8.  The  second  calf  broke  her 
neck,  and  the  third  is  now  a  beautiful 
yearling.  The  old  cow  has  kept  us  in 
milk  and  cream,  and  nobody  knows  how 
many  pounds  of  solid  child  flesh.  are  due 
to  her.  A  picture  of  the  yearling  (Blos¬ 
som)  is  shown  at  Fig.  169.  She  is  the 
“new  daughter”  whose  advent  stirred  up 
some  little  comment.  The  poet  tells  us 


larness,  old  or  new.  Is  made  pliable  and  easy— will  look,  better 
and  wear  longer— by  the  urs  of 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

The  finest  preservative  for  leather  ever  discovered.  Saves 
many  times  its  cost  by  Improved  appearance  and  In  the  cost 
of  repairs.  Sold  everywhere  In  cans— all  sizes. 

w.j.  bt  ivn  a  i?  ik  t  t.  rn 
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It  is  cheering  to  read  that  Wichita  County,  Kansas, 
has  abolished  the  poorhouse,  there  being  no  paupers 
in  the  county.  One  old  soldier  i/s  the  only  dependent 
person,  and  he  is  being  cared  for  by  popular  subscrip¬ 
tion.  No  tramps  are  allowed  to  remain  idle  in  the 
county;  they  must  work  or  leave.  Mr.  Coburn  and 
the  Sunflower  State  are  not  talking  calamity.  Very 
little  Kansas  corn  is  made  into  whisky,  by  the  way. 

* 

The  vertical  system  of  penmanship,  which  came 
into  style  a  few  years  ago,  is  to  he  abandoned  in  the 
New  York  public  schools.  It  ils  too  slow  for  com¬ 
mercial  use,  and  educators  acknowledge  that  a  slant¬ 
ing  system  is  more  useful  and  natural.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  fad  has  doubtless  affected  the  future  pro¬ 
gress  of  children  instructed  in  this  system.  What  a 
shame  to  experiment  with  isuch  “fads”  on  children, 
who  may  bear  the  marks  of  the  failure  through  life! 

* 

The  Government  reports  indicate  a  light  yield  of 
Spring  wheat,  with  the  Winter  wheat  on  the  whole 
nearly  up  to  the  average.  This  will  mean  a  consider¬ 
able  shortage  from  last  year.  As  to  corn,  the  largest 
crop  of  recent  years  is  now  promised.  The  short 
wheat  crop  will  prove  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
farmers  in  the  Northwest  and  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  to  the  railroads.  The  railroads  of  this  country 
make  their  largest  income  from  hauling  coal  and  food. 
A  short  grain  crop  in  the  West  means  a  shortage  in 
freight  and  a  reduced  income  which  is  likely  to  af¬ 
fect  thousands  of  stockholders.  Thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  all  over  the  East  never  attempt  to  produce  the 
wheat  flour  consumed  by  their  families.  They  are 
among  the  best  customers  the  western  farmer  has. 
Thus  it  is  that  a  shortage  of  western  grain  affects 
every  worker  in  the  land. 

* 

On  another  page  we  have  our  say  about  the  famous 
grass  crop  of  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Clark,  of  Connecticut. 
Whenever  we  pick  one  of  these  great  agricultural  pos¬ 
sibilities  apart  we  are  astonished  to  see  how  much 
of  'it  is  represented  by  the  man  himself.  Two  farmers 
may  start  with  soil  of  much  the  same  character,  use 
the  same  tools  and  much  the  same  seed,  yet  one  will 
produce  twice  as  much  as  the  other.  Why?  Because 
one  crop  receives  a  large  per  cent  of  the  man — that  is, 
more  experience,  thought  and  care.  We  were  re¬ 
minded  forcibly  of  this  by  reading  the  following  let¬ 
ter,  which  came  to  us  last  Winter: 

A  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  the  village,  and  trains 
horses,  recently  sold  a  horse  for  $750,  which  cost  him 
green,  nine  months  ago,  $150.  He  is  not  always  so 
lucky,  but  he  seldom  fails  to  get  as  much  for  a  few 
months’  training  as  the  man  who  raises  the  colt  does 
for  four  or  five  years’  feed  and  care.  I  keep  for  a 
driver  a  very  fashionably  bred  and  fast  mare.  For  the 
past  two  years  I  have  raised  a  colt  each  Winter  from 
the  best  stallion  I  could  find;  consequently  I  have  two 
colts  that  are  all  right,  which  I  shall  want  to  sell  in  a 
year  or  two.  Now,  shall  I  sell  them  green  for  $150,  or 
shall  I  develop  them  enough  to  find  out  what  their  pos¬ 
sibilities  are?  I  know  nothing  of  the  treatment  which 
trainers  give  their  horses,  and  further  than  that  I  never 
have  been  able  to  get  hold  of  any  book  which  treated 
the  details  of  the  subject.  Do  they  have  them?  There 
are  books  which  treat  of  onion  growing,  asparagus  beds, 
and,  in  fact,  every  subject  under  heaven  except  this. 
Probably  there  is  something  on  this. 

Now,  of  course,  we  would  like  to  be  able  to  tell  this 
man,  and  others  like  him,  that  all  he  need  do  is  to 
read  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  know  better  than  that.  The 
printed  story  is  only  the  finger  post  pointing  the  way. 
We  cannot  expect  that  the  finger  post  will  pick  the 
traveler  up  and  carry  him  home.  If  he  expect  to  get 
there  he  must  l'ift  one  foot  and  put  it  before  the 
other  with  weary  monotony,  for  the  path  is  rough 
and  stony,  where  no  beast  of  burden  can  travel.  The 


paper  or  the  book  can  only  indicate  the  direction 
clearly  and  honestly.  It  must  be  said  that  some  arti¬ 
cles  and  books  add  to  the  traveler’s  burden,  for  he 
is  forced  to  carry  the  finger  post  along  with  him  to  be 
sure  of  the  route.  Let  us  put  the  same  thought  in 
another  way.  The  man  who  bought  the  horse  for 
$150  and  sold  him  for  $750,  simply  put  some  of  his 
own  brains  under  the  horse’s  hide.  A  pound  of  horse¬ 
flesh  inoculated  with  human  brains  was  worth  five 
times  as  much  as  before — that  was  all.  That  is  just 
what  those  men  do  who  force  Nature  to  open  her 
purse  to  them.  They  take  the  crude,  natural  things 
of  life  and  put  their  own  personality  into  them,  for 
they  realize  that  God  has  given  them  power  and  do¬ 
minion  over  these  ruder  forces.  Can  a  man  learn 
these  things  out  of  a  book?  No!  No!  Such  things 
cannot  come  through  the  printed  page  alone.  Print¬ 
er’s  ink  marks  the  way.  Blood  and  sweat  dissolve 
the  essence  that  puts  life  into  dead  forces. 

* 

The  potato  crop  thus  far  has  been  a  great  disap¬ 
pointment  to  southern  growers.  Think  of  fine  new 
potatoes  selling  at  $1  per  barrel  'in  New  York  early 
in  July!  There  were  heavy  plantings,  and  the  season 
was  peculiar,  so  that  instead  of  a  series  of  ripening 
from  Florida  to  New  Jersey,  different  sections  ripened 
the  crop  together,  and  thousands  of  barrels  were 
thrown  upon  the  market  'in  a  lump.  Virginia  growers 
received  barely  25  cents  a  barrel  net  for  some  ship¬ 
ments.  Prices  may  rise  after  the  southern  crop  has 
been  cleaned  up,  but  as  a  rule,  when  prices  run  low 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  they  remain  so.  The 
early  crop  at  the  North  is  reported  good.  It  is  too 
early  yet  to  estimate  the  late  crop  except  that  it  does 
not  look  well  at  presen  „.  The  Government  statistics 
place  the  increased  acreage  of  potatoes  over  last  year 
at  30,000  acres,  but  the  condition  is  not  quite  so  good 
as  at  this  time  last  year.  Our  own  reports  from  Long 
Island  indicate  a  little  smaller  crop  of  early  varieties 
■than  laist  season’s. 

* 

Whenever  trouble  breaks  out  in  some  distant 
quarter  of  the  world,  the  casual  newspaper  reader  is 
confronted  by  a  number  of  puzzling  terms,  which  con¬ 
fuse  his  understanding  of  the  news.  Just  now  it  is 
China.  A  good  many  American  readers  have  been 
puzzled  by  references  to  “foreign  settlements”  in  the 
Chinese  cities.  These  are  districts  in  all  the  chief 
cities,  wherein  foreigners  live,  according  to  national¬ 
ity,  under  the  control  of  their  own  municipal  council. 
They  are  entirely  independent  of  local  Chinese  au¬ 
thorities.  The  Tsung-li  Yamen,  often  referred  to,  is 
a  body  of  10  members  selected  from  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  government  to  serve  in  place  of  a  min¬ 
ister  of  foreign  affairs.  Its  main  office  is  Obstructive. 
The  present  Emperor  is  Kwang-Su,  son  of  Prince 
Chun,  who  was  younger  brother  of  the  late  Emperor, 
Hsien-Fung,  who  died  in  1861.  The  Empress  Dow¬ 
ager,  Tze  Hsi  An,  is  his  widow.  Tien  Tsin,  which  has 
been  besieged  isince  June  17,  is  a  treaty  port  on  the 
Pei-ho  River,  70  miles  from  Peking.  During  the  Win¬ 
ter  it  is  isolated  by  the  freezing  of  the  river.  Peking, 
with  a  population  of  1,300,000,  which  has  been  the 
northern  capital  since  1260,  'is  situated  on  a  plain  12 
miles  north  of  Tungchow,  on  the  Pei-ho  River,  160 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  Taku  forts  are  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Pei-ho.  The  term  yamen,  often  used,  means 
an  official  residence.  A  fu  is  a  prefecture,  and  a  futai, 
the  governor  of  a  province. 

* 

K, 

All  of  the  National  Conventions  of  the  various  po¬ 
litical  parties,  with  one  exception,  have  declared  for 
the  principle  of  direct  legislation,  in  more  or  less  em¬ 
phatic  language.  Though  the  actual  realization  of 
this  far-reaching  reform,  tending  towards  genuine 
government  by  the  people,  seems  distant,  it  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  see  the  principle  advocated  by  these 
National  political  organizations.  Direct  legislation,  as 
generally  advocated,  consists  of  three  propositions:  1. 
The  direct  initiation,  and  submission  to  the  people  for 
a  majority  vote,  of  any  law  desired  by  at  least  25  per 
cent  of  the  registered  voters  of  a  given  district.  2. 
The  referendum,  or  submission  to  the  voters  of  every 
bill  passed  by  a  municipal,  State,  or  National  repre¬ 
sentative  body,  for  acceptance  as  a  law  or  rejection,  if 
the  majority  so  wills.  Certain  emergency  measures 
concerning  the  public  health  and  safety  are  usually 
excepted  from  the  referendum  and  made  operative  at 
once,  to  continue  until  the  next  regular  referendum 
vote.  3.  The  imperative  mandate,  or  right  to  recall 
any  unfaithful  representative  or  elected  officer  by  a 
petition  of  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  voters  who 
elected  him.  It  can  easily  be  imagined  what  a  sweep¬ 
ing  change  will  be  wrought  in  city,  State  and  National 
government  when  the  elected  representative  and  offi¬ 
cer  is  no  longer  an  irresponsible  autocrat,  who  can 
practically  bid  defiance  to  the  wishes  of  his  constitu¬ 
ents  during  his  term  of  office;  when  all  measures  af¬ 


fecting  the  public  welfare  will  be  submitted  to  the 
close  scrutiny  of  the  people  most  vitally  interested 
before  they  can  become  operative,  and  when  laws  de¬ 
sired  by  a  substantial  majority  of  the  voting  popula¬ 
tion  can  be  originated  and  passed  by  the  people  with¬ 
out  the  participation  of  a  reluctant  or  incompetent 
legislature.  The  very  possession  of  such  powers 
would  render  their  use  infrequent,  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  body  would  a't  once  become  docile  and  eager  to 
please  the  constituents  to  which  it  owed  its  existence. 
It  would  not  pay  wealthy  individuals  or  corporations 
to  lobby  through  bills  for  selfish  purposes,  when  they 
are  liable  to  be  at  once  vetoed  by  a  watchful  popu¬ 
lace,  nor  could  such  an  unscrupulous  combination  as 
the  oleo  syndicate  long  withstand  public  indignation 
at  the  methods  by  which  its  products  are  now  placed 
on  the  market.  Direct  legislation,  in  all  its  forms,  has 
been  in  force  for  many  years  in  Switzerland,  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  some  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  to  the 
great  betterment  of  the  industrial  classes  and  the 
satisfaction  of  all. 

± 

BREVITIES. 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  BALLOT.  1 

Here  is  a  piece  of  paper— nothing  more 

Yet  big  with  destiny,  for  it  may  be 

The  tiny  weight  that  brings  the  balance  down. 

On  one  side  or  the  other— he  who  holds 
This  little  slip  may  well  drive  from  his  mind 
All  prejudice  and  bitter  party  hate. 

Which  has  been  handed  down  from  other  days. 

Why  should  we  live  back,  in  the  dead  past  with 

Old,  musty  issues— relics  of  dead  men 

Whose  loves  and  passions  are  forgotten  now? 

Our  hopes  are  in  the  future — with  the  new 
And  budding  promises  which  mean  so  much 
To  those  who  toil  and  falter  in  despair. 

Let  us  not  use  our  vote  to  pay  some  score 
Of  mean  and  selfish  hatred,  but  wipe  off 
The  baser  debts  upon  the  party  slate, 

And  with  a  faith  in  human  rights  be  bold 
To  halt  before  the  ballot  box  and  say, 

“This  paper  is  a  promissory  note 
For  human  liberty,  and  you  must  pay!” 


A  good  cow  P — pedigree. 

Potatoes  are  very  low — why? 

Better  be  fat  in  body  than  fat  in  brain. 

Five  to  one  your  wife  is  a  better  buyer  than  you  are. 

Mrs.  Caudle  talked  at  a  night  rate  of  so  there! 

There  are  too  many  human  rites  which  mean  wrongs 
for  others. 

A  western  poet  sings  “It  takes  a  lot  of  ‘sugar’  to 
make  a  candidate.” 

Is  the  kerosene  and  water  mixture  fully  equal  to  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion?  Who  can  tell? 

See  here — your  troubles  are  small  compared  with 
those  carried  by  some  other  folks. 

Oh,  dear,  yes!  Some  men  will  never  stay  at  the  post 
of  duty  unless  they  are  haltered  to  it. 

“Didn’t  know  it  was  loaded!”  There’s  a  manhole 
through  which  much  crawling  is  done. 

“Die  back”  destroys  many  a  good  tree.  The  “live 
back"  among  old  musty  issues  ruins  many  a  good  mind. 

It  is  asserted  that  there  is  a  strong  movement  towards 
reforesting  denuded  areas  with  Catalpas  for  commercial 
purposes. 

The  Canadian  Experiment  Station  people  find  satu¬ 
rated  lime  water  the  best  egg  preservative  of  any  they 
have  tried. 

The  modern  importation  of  melons  into  this  market 
from  Colorado  and  the  South  has  upset  all  the  plans  of 
most  local  growers. 

Give  us  the  man  who  measures  his  promises  by  the 
size  of  his  performances.  We  will  give  away  the  man 
who  stuffs  his  promise  with  brag. 

The  original  Concord  grapevine  still  thrives  on  the 
place  formerly  belonging  to  E.  W.  Bull  at  Concord, 
Mass.;  the  present  owner,  Mrs.  Lothrop,  will  preserve 
it  as  a  memorial  of  his  work. 

A  rich  man  on  Long  Island  was  willing  to  pay  $500  to 
have  a  big  apple  tree  dug  up,  carried  to  his  new  house 
and  set  out  so  that  it  would  live.  That  is  more  than  the 
entire  cash  income  from  hundreds  of  farms. 

Some  Massachusetts  ice  dealers  have  been  refusing  to 
sell  anything  less  than  10  cents’  worth.  The  Legisla¬ 
ture  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  a  law  just  passed 
provides  for  a  penalty  of  $100  for  every  refusal  to  sell  a 
five-cent  chunk. 

A  recent  case  in  Tennessee  decides  that  landscape 
gardeners  who  have  improved  grounds  by  enriching  the 
soil  and  planting  it  cannot  obtain  thereon  a  mechanic’s 
lien  to  secure  payment,  since  the  statutes  mean  that 
such  liens  shall  be  created  only  by  the  erection  of  some 
building. 

Some  Michigan  farmers  who  believe  that  “wheat  will 
turn  to  Chess”  want  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  prove  that  it  will 
not.  Excuse  us.  Life  is  short  and  we  have  blocked 
out  many  duties  for  the  coming  year  which  ought  to 
come  in  ahead!  Can’t  prove  it,  eh?  No— not  to  a  man 
who  really  believes  it! 

No  time  for  story-telling  on  the  farm  just  now.  A 
Michigan  friend  writes:  “In  Hope  Farm  Notes  you  tell 
of  lots  of  work;  well,  here  we  have  a  little  on  our  hands 
and  the  days  are  too  short.  Rain,  hay  (that  was)  to 
get  up;  grass  to  cut,  wheat  to  cut,  oat-pea  hay  to  cut 
(or  let  go  and  thrash),  corn  to  cultivate,  beans  to  cul¬ 
tivate,  potatoes  the  same  and  to  Paris-green,  fence  and 
mill— lots  more  yet!” 
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SOME  HELPFUL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  ENG¬ 
LAND’S  ROYAL  SHOW. 

Hints  for  American  Managers. 

The  writer  has,  for  the  second  time,  very  recently 
attended  the  annual  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  at  York,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  long  been  an  advocate  of  im¬ 
provement  in  fair  management,  I  have  thought  that 
some  notes  on  the  better  methods  in  use  at  England’s 
great  Royal  show,  might  be  acceptable.  The  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  is  an  organization  dating  from 
early  in  the  century.  Its  membership  includes  Queen 
Victoria,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  hi.s 
son,  and  many  titled  men,  and  the  most  prominent 
farmers  in  England.  The  Society  has  published  since 
1839,  if  I  remember  correctly,  a  Journal,  annually  till 
within  10  years  or  so,  since  which  it  has  been  quar¬ 
terly,  in  which  is  collected  a  most  valuable  amount  of 
agricultural  literature.  The  Society  has  its  chemist, 
entomologist  and  scientific  staff,  and  takes  a  leading 
part  in  English  agricultural  affairs.  The  Royal  show 
is  held  once  a  year  at  some  point  in  England,  in  a 
park  or  meadow,  where  in  temporary  buildings  is 
shown  an  exhibition  remarkable  for  its  superior  qual¬ 
ity.  No  collection  of  farm  animals  of  equal  number 
and  merit  come  together  elsewhere  in  the  world,  that 
I  know  of,  each  year.  This  year  there  were  exhib¬ 
ited  696  horses,  687  cattle,  614  sheep,  no  pigs,  629 
fowls,  and  4,933  implements  in  412  stands.  On  live 
stock  alone  nearly  $30,000  was  offered  in  prize  money. 
The  pigs  were  ruled  out  on  account  of  the  existence 
of  swine  plague  'in  England. 

This  Society  makes  use  of  absolutely  no  catchpenny 
schemes.  There  is  no  horse  racing  and  no  side  shows 
on  the  grounds.  A  few  swings,  merry-go-rounds,  etc., 
were  this  year  located  outside  and  to  a  distance  from 
the  main  entrance.  It  is  mainly  a  live  stock  and  im¬ 
plement  show.  The  Society  requires  each  exhibitor  to 
enter  his  exhibit  early  in  the  season.  Then  a  printed 
catalogue  of  the  show  is  got  out  for  distribution  on  the 
grounds.  Every  animal  shown  is  given  a  catalogue 
number,  and  the  number  of  class  it  is  in.  name  of 
owner  and  address,  breeder,  name,  age,  and  sire  and 
dam.  The  number  of  each  is  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
position  in  each  stall  or  pen,  so  that  visitors  having 
the  catalogues  (and  they  are  in  general  use)  may  at 
a  glance  ascertain  what  the  animal  is  before  him. 
For  the  show  ring,  during  judging,  the  class  being 
judged  and  awards  made  are  constantly  made  known 
to  the  audience  by  assistants  placing  this  information 
on  prominent  bulletin  boards  in  the  middle  of  the 
ring,  where  all  can  read  it  in  clear,  large  type.  Fur¬ 
ther,  each  day  a  list  of  awards  is  posted  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  on  the  grounds,  under  a  covered  stand, 
having  “Awards”  on  it,  erected  for  this  sole  purpose. 
On  boards  in  front  of  some  buildings,  awards  are  also 
posted  concerning  contents  judged.  The  judging  is 
usually  completed  the  second  or  third  day,  and  on  the 
last  day  is  published  a  complete  official  list  of  all 
prizes  awarded.  Such  lists  are  also  published  each 
day  of  previous  day’s  awards.  Another  interesting 
form  of  notice  is  the  publishing,  in  a  prominent  place 
near  the  entrance,  and  also  elsewhere  on  the  grounds, 
a  statement  showing  the  daily  attendance,  and  com¬ 
parative  statement  of  the  attendance  for  the  same 
days  for  different  years  in  the  past.  The  Society 
seems  to  embrace  excellent  opportunities  to  keep  the 
public  posted. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  Royal 
show,  outside  of  opportunities  for  studying  the  live 
stock  and  implements,  lies  in  the  educational  work 
done.  In  America  we  have  attempted  some  of  this, 
but  not  so  successfully  as  have  our  English  cousins. 
Demonstrations  are  given  at  regular  hours  in  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  each  day.  As  the  Society  publishes 
a  daily  programme,  one  can  learn  where  and  when 
this  or  that  demonstration  is  to  be  held.  This  year 
a  working  dairy  was  in  operation.  It  was  an  open 
pavilion  with  artificial  stone  floor,  about  18  by  50  feet, 
■with  a  covered  shed  with  raised  tiers  of  seats  capable 
of  seating,  perhaps,  300.  Here  butter  and  fancy 
cheeses  were  made  by  four  young  women,  one  of 
whom  explained  the  process  to  the  eager  crowd  from 
time  to  time.  Demonstrations  in  handling  bees  and 
lecturing  on  the  same  were  conducted,  and  a  horse¬ 
shoeing  competition  brought  out  a  large  force  of  ex¬ 
pert  blacksmiths  (53)  from  many  counties  in  Britain. 
Sheep-shearing  and  cow-milking  machines  also  gave 
demonstrations  twice  a  day.  I  noted  that  these  vari¬ 
ous  exhibitions  of  methods  attracted  such  crowds  that 
it  was  very  difficult  to  get  near  enough  to  watch  the 
work.  One  noon  a  veterinary  surgeon  gave  a  lecture 
on  horseshoeing,  describing  the  horse’s  foot  and  tell¬ 
ing  how  to  shoe  it,  illustrating  the  same  at  the  shoe¬ 
ing  forge.  In  connection  with  the  catalogue  of  the 
show,  is  given  a  map  showing  the  location  of  each 
class  of  exhibits,  so  that  a  person  is  able  with  no  diffi¬ 


culty  whatever  to  find  any  exhibit  on  the  grounds 
desired. 

Each  morning  and  afternoon,  after  the  judging  of 
stock  is  over,  the  cattle  and  horses  are  required  to 
parade  in  the  show  ring.  This  year  the  cattle  and 
heavy  horses  paraded  at  11  A.  M.,  and  the  hunters, 
Hackneys  and  other  light  horses  in  the  afternoon  at 
2  or  2.30.  'Crowds  thronged  the  ring  day  after  day, 
and  watched  the  interesting  procession,  which  passed 
in  single  file  once  or  more  about  the  large  ring.  Each 
animal  had  its  number  conspicuously  on  it  on  a  card 
in  front,  suspended  from  the  neck,  and  the  first  prize 
one  in  each  class  led,  followed  by  the  other  winners 
in  order  of  merit,  and  then  in  regular  catalogue  num¬ 
ber  order.  It  is  surprising  to  note  the  interest  even 
the  English  women  show  in  the  stock.  On  Thursday 
over  50,000  people  were  on  the  grounds,  and  the  pav- 
vil'ion  by  the  parade  ring  was  crowded,  as  was  also 
the  ring.  The  people  were  intensely  interested. 

Another  feature  of  this  show,  which  commends  it¬ 
self  to  me  most  heartily,  is  the  sanitary  arrangements. 
Lavatories  are  placed  at  convenient  points  on  the 
grounds.  These  I  invariably  found  to  be  respectable 
and  decent  in  every  way,  and  such  as  a  sanitary  en¬ 
gineer  would,  no  doubt,  approve.  This  applies  eispec- 
ially  to  the  free  closets.  On  the  payment  of  four 
cents  one  might  have  access  to  wash  rooms  with  clean 
towels,  soap,  etc.  But  I  saw  nothing  of  the  disgust¬ 
ing  condition  that  I  have  seen  in  closets  in  some  fairs 
in  America,  that  were  a  disgrace  to  the  administra¬ 
tion. 

The  arrangement  for  handling  the  attendance, 
which  was  altogether  by  carriage,  bus,  or  vehicle, 
was  excellent.  All  teams  were  compelled  to  follow  a 
certain  circuit  by  the  entrance,  and  they  entered  the 
grounds  in  front  from  one  side  and  passed  off  at  the 
other  side.  'No  confusion  wais  practicable.  A  gang  of 
policemen  kept  every  team  in  place.  I  was  informed 
by  a  member  that  80  policemen  had  come  up  from 
London,  and  were  policing  the  grounds.  Police  from 
Leeds  also  assisted  in  the  city.  These  policemen 
were  not  there  entirely  to  keep  order.  They  had 
duties  all  over  the  grounds,  assisting  in  various  ways 
to  make  the  work  of  tne  Society  pass  off  smoothly. 
One  might  ask,  does  the  Society  have  a  large  attend¬ 
ance?  The  Manchester  meeting  in  1897  had  the  great¬ 
est  yet,  217,000  being  admitted  to  the  grounds.  The 
average  figures  must  exceed  a  total  yearly  attendance 
of  close  to  110,000.  This  communication  has  simply 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  some  of  our  American 
fair  managers  some  ideas  that  they  may  consider 
commendable.  The  Royal  show  is  by  no  means  per¬ 
fect,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  imper¬ 
fections  here.  We  have  a  great  field  for  improvement 
in  future  in  our  American  fairs,  and  for  that  reason 
our  managers  will  do  well  to  make  use  of  any  ideas 
for  bettering  things,  no  matter  from  what  source.  And 
John  Bull,  in  his  Royal,  gives  us  a  mighty  good  abject 
lesson  to  study.  c.  s.  thumb. 

York,  England. 

SOME  FERTILIZER  WASTES  IN  THE  WEST. 

We  have  referred  several  times  to  the  value  of  corn¬ 
cob  ashes  as  a  fertilizer.  They  analyze  30  per  cent  or 
more  of  potash,  in  some  cases  giving  almost  as  much 
of  this  substance  as  the  potash  salts  imported  from 
Germany.  The  immense  quantity  of  corn  consumed  in 
Kansas  leaves  thousands  of  tons  of  these  corn-oob 
ashes,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  good  trade 
could  be  built  up  by  collecting  and  shipping  them  to 
the  East  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer.  The  Canadians 
handle  and  collect  thousands  of  tons  of  wood  ashes, 
which  give  on  the  average  five  per  cent  of  potash. 
These  ashes  are  shipped  to  this  country,  and  find  a 
ready  sale.  If  the  Canadians  can  afford  to  spend  their 
time  collecting  a  five  per  cent  ash,  it  would  seem  as 
though  Kansas  people  could  well  afford  to  collect  and 
sell  a  sample  worth  six  or  seven  times  as  much. 

“That  is  all  right  in  theory,”  said  a  man  who  knows 
the  Kansas  people  well,  “but  would  not  work  in  prac¬ 
tice.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  Canadian  people  as  compared  with  Kansans.  The 
life  of  the  average  Kansas  man  is  considered  by  him 
too  short  to  waste  in  what  others  regard  as  sensible 
economy  in  fertilizing.  He  prefers  to  cultivate  a 
great,  big  area  in  the  easiest  possible  way,  and  to 
feed  the  product  in  such  a  way  that  no  attention  need 
be  given.  Of  course  there  are  many  marked  excep¬ 
tions  to  this,  and  changes  are  coming  about,  but  there 
are  few  farmers  who  consider  it  necessary  to  save 
their  corn-cob  ashes  and  use  them  economically.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  when  an  article  of  this  sort  has  so  little  value 
at  home,  it  would  be  hard  to  make  the  farmers  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  a  value  elsewhere.” 

'“I  suppose  there  are  other  wastes  in  the  West  equal¬ 
ly  great.” 

“Yes,  indeed;  take  for  example  the  pods  of  the 
castor-oil  bean.  Large  quantities  of  castor-oil  beans 
are  grown  in  Oklahoma.  The  leaves  and  stalks  of  the 


plant  are  left  in  the  field.  The  pods  are  harvested 
and  the  beans  are  taken  out.  Analysis  shows  that 
these  pods  contain  an  amount  of  plant  food  worth 
more,  ton  for  ton,  than  average  wood  ashes,  and  yet 
they  are  practically  thrown  away,  used  for  road-mak¬ 
ing  material,  or  burned  to  get  rid  of  them.  If  crushed 
or  ground  they  are  valuable  enough  to  ship  east  as  a 
fertilizer,  and  yet  farmers  regard  them  so  lightly  that 
they  are  seldom  considered  worth  saving.” 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— July  4,  seven  children  were  killed  by  a 
dynamite  explosion  in  front  of  a  store  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  tragedy  was  caused  by  a  boy  firing  a  pistol 
wantonly  into  a  basket  full  of  dynamite  torpedoes.  The 
persons  offering  these  torpedoes  for  sale  are  under  ar¬ 
rest,  as  their  dissemination  is  prohibited . 

Shortly  after  midnight  July  5  the  oil  tanks  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  at  Constable  Hook,  N.  J.,  were  struck 
by  lightning.  The  resulting  fire  raged  all  day,  the  fire¬ 
men  being  powerless  to  control  it.  It  lasted  for  three 
days.  Hundreds  of  acres  were  ablaze,  and  14  persons 

injured.  The  loss  was  about  $2,300,000 . Reports 

received  from  125  cities  show  that  30  persons  were  killed 
and  1,325  injured  on  the  Fourth  of  July  by  accident. 
.  .  .  .  An  entire  family  of  nine  persons,  in  Marion 
County,  Ark.,  were  fatally  poisoned  July  8  by  eating 

toadstools  mistaken  for  wholesome  mushrooms . 

A  tornado  swept  the  New  Jersey  coast  July  8.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  terrific  hailstorm.  Much  damage 
was  done  to  property  and  crops  at  Long  Branch,  Vine- 

land,  Freehold  and  Asbury  Park . The  sinking 

of  the  yacht  Idler,  off  Cleveland,  O.,  July  7,  caused  the 

drowning  of  six  women  and  children . During 

a  fire  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  7,  14  firemen  were  impris¬ 
oned  by  the  falling  of  a  floor;  three  were  taken  out  alive. 
.  .  .  .  After  a  week’s  work,  172  bodies  were  removed 
from  the  burned  German  Lloyd  steamers  at  Hoboken, 
N.  J . A  trolley  collision  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  July 

8,  killed  the  motorman,  and  injured  11  others . 

The  street-car  strike  broke  out  afresh  in  St.  Louis  July 

9.  July  10,  five  assaults  were  committed  on  persons  who 
rode  on  boycotted  cars,  and  dynamite  was  exploded 

under  a  car . Francis  Truth,  the  “divine 

healer,”  under  indictment  at  Boston  for  using  the  mails 
to  defraud,  has  been  fined  $2,500.  He  is  said  to  have 

made  a  small  fortune . More  than  half  of  the 

business  portion  of  Walnut,  Ill.,  was  destroyed  by  fire 

July  10,  causing  a  loss  of  $112,000 . The  War 

Department  has  proclaimed  martial  law  at  Cape  Nome, 
to  preserve  order  among  the  10,000  prospectors,  as  there 
is  no  municipal  organization  to  protect  life  and  property. 

PHILIPPINES.— During  the  week  ending  July  8  the 
scouting  in  Luzon  resulted  in  11  Americans  killed  and 
10  wounded;  100  Filipinos  were  killed.  The  rebels  are 
slowly  accepting  amnesty.  In  Antigue,  Px-ovince  of 
Panay,  a  running  fight  of  three  hours’  duration  result¬ 
ed  in  the  killing  or  wounding  of  70  insurgents. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  allied  troops  at 
Tien  Tsin,  12,000  in  number,  were  cut  off  by  100,000  Chi¬ 
nese  July  5.  At  Peking  the  foreigners  made  a  heroic 
stand  in  the  British  Legation,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  were  finally  overpowered  and  murdered  with 
extreme  barbarity.  The  party  would  include  Minister 
E.  H.  Conger  and  his  family.  Many  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  among  them.  The  Russian  government, 
which  opposed  the  plan  of  giving  Japan  a  free  hand,  has 
given  in,  and  will  follow  the  plan  proposed  by  the  other 
powers.  Japan  has  a  large  army  corps  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice.  The  Government  at  Washington  has  ordered  6,254 

regulars  to  China . The  State  Department  has 

made  public  the  text  of  the  identical  note  which  was 
recently  delivered  to  the  Powers  as  defining  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  respecting  the  Chinese 
troubles.  It  was  very  cordially  received  by  the  Powers, 
and  the  policy  outlined  seems  to  have  been  generally 
adopted.  In  brief,  it  said  that  this  country  did  not 
consider  itself  at  war  with  China;  that  efforts  should 
be  made  to  localize  the  disturbances,  and,  if  possible, 
enlist  the  aid  of  the  Viceroys  of  the  southern  and 
central  provinces.  July  6,  the  Chinese  forces  defeated 
the  allies  at  Tien  Tsin,  and  they  are  in  great  peril. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Oklahoma  peach  crop  is 
expected  to  reach  1,000,000  bushels.  The  fruit  has  been 
ripe  since  June  10,  and  picking  is  expected  to  continue 
until  November. 

The  Rockwell  City  creamery,  one  of  the  largest  in 
Iowa,  was  burned  to  the  ground  June  28.  The  fire 
started  from  the  smokestack. 

Hereafter  scabby  sheep  will  not  be  permitted  to  pass 
from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another,  and  inspectors 
are  to  be  detailed  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to 
enforce  this  rule.  Montana  is  said  to  be  absolutely  free 
from  scab. 

The  buildings  on  the  Inter-State  Fair  Grounds  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  July  7.  They  will 
be  rebuilt  at  once  on  a  more  elaborate  scale,  and  will 
be  ready  for  the  fair  the  last  week  in  September. 

The  California  hop  growers  have  formed  an  associa¬ 
tion,  the  object  of  which  is  “to  improve  the  industry, 
regulate  supply  and  demand  and  maintain  fair  prices.” 

On  account  of  the  high  price  of  meat  in  Germany,  not 
only  horseflesh,  but  dog  meat  is  being  used  for  food. 
The  new  Meat  Inspection  bill,  while  shutting  out  the 
foreign  product,  does  not  protect  the  consumer  from  bad 
meat  at  home. 

The  Texas  farmers’  congress  met  at  College  Station, 
July  3-6.  T.  V.  Munson  gave  an  illustrated  address  on 
the  improvement  of  fruit  varieties.  Many  delegates 
were  present  from  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 

The  Texas  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  20,000,000  bushels. 
Harvest  conditions  were  exceptionally  good,  and  the 
grain  is  in  fine  condition. 

A  number  of  nurserymen  convened  at  College  Station, 
Tex.,  during  the  recent  farmers’  congress,  and  organized 
the  Texas  Nurserymen’s  Association.  E.  W.  Kirkpat¬ 
rick,  of  McKinney,  was  made  president;  Stanley  H. 
Watson,  Brenham,  vice-president;  John  S.  Kerr,  Sher¬ 
man,  secretary-treasurer.  The  membership  is  to  con¬ 
sist  of  active  nurserymen  in  Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

I’m  worried  an’  rattled  an’  flustered,  my 
brain’s  in  a  sort  of  a  whirl, 

Jest  like  every  wheel  was  a  buzzin’,  ac¬ 
count  o’  that  notionate  girl. 

An’  Mother  she  says  that  she  reckons  when 
God  in  His  infinite  grace 
Was  lillin’  His  order  fur  babies  he  left  the 
wrong  kid  at  our  place. 

We’re  common  an’  plain  an’  old-fashioned, 
and  mightily  sot  in  our  ways, 

While  she  is  high-toned  in  her  notions,  an’ 
chasin’  up  every  craze; 

She  seems  to  regret  she’s  related  by  blood 
to  her  mother  an’  me 

Sence  Maria  got  home  from  the  city  an’ 
says  we  mus'  call  her  Mah-ree! 

Afore  1  was  struck  with  the  notion  (that 
now  seems  the  dream  of  a  fool) 

Of  sendin’  her  off  to  be  finished  in  a  big 
eddieational  school, 

There  wasn’t  a  girl  on  the  ranges  could 
down  her  in  all-around  work- 
in  washin’  an’  sweepin’  an’  milkin’  her 
ma  never  knowed  her  to  shirk. 

She’d  help  her  ol’  dad  with  the  feedin’,  an’ 
my  bosom  with  joy  used  to  swell 
To  hear  her  sweet  voice  all  a  ringin’  with 
song  in  the  barn  an’  corral, 

But  now  jest  the  smell  o’  the  cattle  ’ll 
make  her  as  sick  as  kin  be, 

Sence  Maria  got  home  from  the  city  an’ 
says  we  mus’  call  her  Mah-ree! 

She  uses  big  words  in  her  talkin’  invented 
sence  I  went  to  school, 

Hitched  up  like  a  joint  snake  together  an’ 
spoken  accordin’  to  rule. 

An’  slings  in  some  French  as  a  dressin’  to 
flavor  the  flow  of  her  talk, 

Till  nobody  ever  would  think  her  a  chip 
from  this  family  block. 

She  talks  of  a  glorious  future,  of  triumphs 
she's  goin’  to  git 

With  talent  she  calls  histeronic,  an’  says 
she's  a  goin’  to  flit 

In  glory  acrost  the  hoe-risin’  o’  fame,  an’ 
it’s  worryin’  me 

Sence  Marla  got  home  from  the  city  an’ 
says  we  mus’  call  her  Mah-ree! 

She  sassily  calls  me  her  paw-paw,  when 
she  knows  I’m  her  nateral  dad, 

A  name  she  regardeu  as  sacred  afore  she 
got  hit  with  the  fad, 

But  now  she  allows  it  is  vulgar,  an’  says 
it’s  an  obsylete  word. 

An’  “mam”  is  a  horrible  ut’rance,  inex¬ 
cusably  rude  an’  absurd, 

You’d  think  from  her  flighty-like  notions 
an’  hearin’  her  mealy-mouth  talk 
That  she  was  a  thorrer-bred  heifer  corraled 
with  the  scrubbiest  stock, 

An’  that  is  the  orful  reflection  that  worries 
her  mother  an’  me, 

Sence  Maria  got  home  from  the  city  an’ 
says  we  mus’  call  her  Mah-ree! 

—Denver  Post. 


“One  can  endure  sorrow  alone,  but  it 
takes  two  to  be  glad.  Only  by  giving 
out  our  joy  do  we  make  it  our  own — by 
Sharing,  we  double  it,”  says  Fra  El- 
bertus.  Unfortunately,  we  don’t  all 
realize  that;  hence  our  habit  of  sharing 
our  miseries  and  hoarding  our  joys. 

* 

A  very  spicy  portiere  of  the  Japanese 
type  is  made  by  stringing  long  glass 
beads  interspersed  at  intervals  with 
cloves.  It  is  surprising,  also,  how  many 
hard  seeds  may  be  used  in  this  way.  The 
little  round  shells,  so  common  along  the 
entire  Atlantic  coast,  are  also  utilized 
for  portieres. 

* 

A  novel  style  of  necktie  seen  this 
Summer  with  shirt  waists  is  a  black  silk 
cord  about  as  thick  as  one’s  little  finger, 
covered  wu.fi  fine  jet  beads,  and  finished 
at  the  ends  with  jet  tassels.  It  is  usual¬ 
ly  worn  with  a  colored  stock,  being 
passed  once  around  the  neck  and  tied 
in  one  knot. 

• 

CoiN-srox  linen  is  one  of  the  Summer 
dress  fabrics.  It  is  seen  in  a  variety  of 
colors,  such  as  maize,  raspberry,  cadet 
blue,  amethyst  and  pale  green,  and  is 
woven  in  coin  spots,  like  damask  table 
linen.  The  effect  is  very  pretty,  the 
spot  looking  darker  than  the  satiny  sur¬ 
face  of  the  material.  The  fabric  is  quite 
expensive  for  wash  goods. 


It  is  said  that  the  manufacturers  of 
some  forms  of  petroleum  jelly  are  re¬ 
commending  their  wares  to  bakers  as  a 
substitute  for  butter  and  other  fats  in 
cooking.  Is  it  possible  that  the  cook 
books  of  the  future  will  advise  the 
housewife  to  beat  together  vaseline  and 
sugar  as  the  preliminary  basis  of  a 
cake?  On  second  thoughts,  however,  we 
think  that  even  vaseline  would  be  more 
inviting  as  a  culinary  ingredient  than 
the  ill-savored  mystery  offered  by  some 
grocers  as  “cooking  butter.” 

* 

The  pretty  wash  silks  which  are  so 
much  worn  as  Summer  waists  are  often 
spoiled  in  laundering,  and  this  is  a  pity, 
for  they  really  do  wash  nicely.  Soap 
should  never  be  rubbed  on  them,  but 
lukewarm  suds  should  be  made  with 
good  white  soap,  and  the  fabric  dipped 
up  and  down  in  this,  spots  being  gently 
rubbed  until  they  disappear.  Rinse  in 
cold  waiter,  and  allow  the  silk  to  dry. 
Then  press  on  the  wrong  side  with  a 
moderately  warm  iron.  Never  scald  the 
silk,  and  always  rinse  in  cold  water. 

* 

Among  the  newer  English  novelists 
who  have  acquired  an  army  of  appre¬ 
ciative  readers  in  this  country  is  Ellen 
Thorneycroft  Fowler,  whose  wholesome 
wit  made  Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby  one 
of  the  most  delightful  books  of  the  past 
year.  In  her  latest  novel,  The  Farring- 
dons,  appears  this  bit  of  philosophy 
about  the  ways  of  husbands: 

“They’ve  no  sense,  men  haven’t,”  said 
Mrs.  Hankey,  “that's  what’s  the  matter 
with  them.” 

“You  never  spoke  a  truer  word,  Mrs. 
Hankey,”  replied  Mrs.  Bateson.  “The  very 
best  of  them  don’t  properly  know  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  their  souls  and  their 
stomachs,  and  they  fancy  they  are  a-wrest- 
ling  with  their  doubts  when  really  it  is 
their  dinners  that  are  a-wrestling  with 
them. 

“Now  take  Bateson  hisself,”  continued 
Mrs.  Bateson.  “A  kinder  husband  or  better 
Methodist  never  drew  breath,  yet  so  sure 
as  he  touches  a  bit  of  pork,  he  begins  to 
worry  hisself  about  the  doctrine  of  election 
till  there’s  no  living  with  him.  And  then 
he’ll  sit  in  the  front  parlor  and  engage  in 
prayer  for  hours  at  a  time  till  I  says  to 
him: 

“  ‘Bateson,’  says  I,  ‘I’d  be  ashamed  to 
go  troubling  the  Lord  with  a  prayer,  when 
a  pinch  o’  carbonate  o’  soda  would  set 
things  straight  again.’  ’’ 

• 

The  lucky  horseshoe  is  now  an  epi¬ 
demic  in  brooches,  being  used  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  extent.  Every  second  woman 
one  meets  appears  to  fasten  her  necktie 
or  hold  her  belt  and  skirt  together  in  the 
back,  or  confine  the  loose  locks  at  the 
back  of  her  head,  with  one  of  these 
brooches.  The  favorite  shape  is  slen¬ 
der  and  open,  but  ranging  in  length  from 
one  to  three  inches,  the  larger  sizes 
being  convenient  at  the  back  of  the  belt. 
They  are  very  pretty  in  plain  gold  or 
silver,  but  ugly  enough  when  decorated 
with  a  row  of  mock  jewels.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  the  horseshoe  held  place  as  a 
modish  model  for  jewelry,  but  it  is  now 
at  the  h^ad  of  the  procession.  It  is  often 
amusing  to  note  the  unanimous  manner 
in  which  women  in  the  great  cities  sud¬ 
denly  adopt  a  style.  'Something  at  once 
novel,  pretty  and  adaptable  appears,  in 
hats,  or  trimmings,  or  trinkets.  At  first 
it  appears  occasionally,  on  the  up -town 
streets;  then  it  invades  the  shopping 
streets,  and  by  the  time  conservative 
women  have  just  learned  that  there  is 
such  a  style,  every  second  woman  in  the 
business  district  displays  it.  Sometimes 
the  result  is  disastrous,  as,  for  example, 
a  few  years  ago,  When  some  enemy  to 
the  human  race  persuaded  misguided 
women  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to 
wear  a  purple  net  veil.  Those  appalling 
veils  enjoyed  a  sudden  popularity  which 


no  one  can  explain,  either  on  ethical  or 
aesthetic  grounds,  and  their  appearance 
was  saddening  enough  to  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  entire  population. 

* 

According  to  the  Rockland  (Me.) 
Opinion  a  quilting  party  in  that  section 
was  hopelessly  broken  up,  one  day  last 
Winter,  by  a  catch  of  eels.  The  women 
were  busy  quilting  when  the  husband 
and  son  of  the  hostess,  who  had  been 
out  eel-fishing,  returned  from  their  ex¬ 
pedition. 

The  two  men  repaired  to  the  kitchen  and 
dumped  their  heavy  catch  into  the  sink. 
Then,  leaving  the  eels  to  thaw  out  in  hot 
water,  they  .epaired  to  the  barn  to  attend 
to  the  cattle.  Soon  the  eels,  which  had 
appeared  to  be  frozen  stiff  and  lifeless, 
began  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  warmth  and 
to  writhe  and  twist  in  the  full  vigor  of  life. 
They  flopped  out  upon  the  iioor  and,  so  to 
speak,  pervaded  the  room.  The  sitting- 
room  about  this  time  had  become  very 
warm,  and  some  one  opened  the  door  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  kitchen.  Suddenly  a  lady  saw 
one  of  the  eels,  screamed,  rose  from  her 
chair,  and  shrieked:  “There’s  a  snake!” 

In  an  instant  the  wildest  excitement  pre¬ 
vailed. 

A  glance  in  the  kitchen,  and  there  was  a 
cry:  “Oh,  the  kitchen  is  full  of  snakes!” 

The  quilters  rushed  out  into  the  hall  and 
up  the  stairs  to  the  dressing-room.  At 
this  juncture  the  men  came  in  from  the 
barn,  and  there  was  some  lively  work  be¬ 
fore  the  eels  were  slaughtered.  The  shock 
and  the  fright  which  the  ladies  had  re¬ 
ceived  effectually  broke  up  the  quilting- 
party.  _ 

Miss  Prissy’s  Remarks  on 
Careering. 

“So  Mirandy  Pitkin  has  decided  to  liev 
a  career,”  remarked  Miss  Prissy, 
thoughtfully,  as  she  settled  berself  to 
sew  on  Mrs.  Knapp’s  best  black  silk, 
which  was  being  turned  by  her  skilful 
fingers  for  the  second  time.  “Well,  all 
I  hev  to  say  is,  it’s  a  great  pity  for  the 
Pitkinses. 

“You  needn’t  look  so  astonished,  Mis’ 
Knapp;  I  don’t  mean  there’s  any  harm 
in  a  career,  jest  ez  a  career,  fer  Mirandy 
or  any  other  girl.  But  then  I’ve  known 
the  Pitkinses  ever  since  they  wuz  mar¬ 
ried,  ’nd  I  feel  kinder  sorry  fer  Silas  and 
Mary  Ellen  at  this  juneter —  I  do  so! 

“You  see,  Mary  Ellen  hez  the  three 
boys  besides,  but  she  alius  wanted  a  girl 
the  most.  Mary  Ellen  ain’t  very  rugged 
in  her  health,  ’nd  never  wuz.  She  said 
she  knew  boys  would  never  be  any  help 
around  the  house,  but  a  daughter  wuz 
the  greatest  blessin’  in  thet  way;  ’nd 
ever  sence  Mirandy  wuz  born,  I’ve  per¬ 
ceived  that  Mary  Ellen  hez  kinder 
looked  forward,  after  doin’  fer  her  chil¬ 
dren  all  her  life,  to  hevin’  one  of  them 
thet  would  do  somethin’  fer  her  in  her 
old  age  in  return. 

“Mirandy  is  a  real  quick,  handy  girl, 
too.  She  kin  make  her  mother  a  dress 
or  trim  a  hat  fer  herself  in  no  time;  ’nd 
she  makes  ez  good  pie  ez  Mary  Ellen 
ever  did,  ’nd  thet’s  sayin’  a  good  deal. 
Mirandy’s  clever,  ’nd  p’r’aps  it  ain’t 
strange,  in  these  days,  when  wimmen 
seem  to  be  doin’  everything  ’cept  stay 
at  home,  thet  she  should  start  out  with 
the  rest. 

“I’ve  never  perceived  ennything  about 
Mirandy  to  make  me  understand  jest 
what  career  she  wants,  fer  she  don’t 
sing,  nor  paint,  nor  write,  nor  draw 
picters;  but  careers  fer  wimmen,  nowa¬ 
days,  the  papers  say,  is  ez  plenty  ez 
huckleberries;  so  probably  she’s  got 
some  fixed  point  to  career  to,  and  hez  it 
all  planned. 

“But  while  she’s  careerin’,  what’s  goin’ 
to  become  of  Mary  Ellen’s  old  age — ef 
Mary  Ellen  ever  gets  to  it,  which  I 
doubt  will  happen,  ef  she’s  got  to  do  the 
work  fer  Silas  ’nd  the  three  boys  from 
now  on. 

“I  ain’t  goin’  to  argue  thet  wimmen 
oughtn’t  to  hev  careers,  fer  I  don’t  know 
nothin’  about  such  things.  I’d  like 
every  woman  to  hev  all  she  kin  get 
thet’s  good  for  her  'nd  good  fer  others, 
’nd  there’s  high  authorities  that  sez  thet 
wimmen  should  hev  every  chance  to 
work  the  same  ez  men.  What  I  want  to 


know  is,  Who’s  going  to  fill  the  places  of 
the  wimmen  that  career? — thet’s  all. 

“I  dono’  Dut  Mary  Ellen’ll  hev  to  train 
the  youngest  boy  to  do  housework. 
Sam’s  a  reel  gentle  little  feller,  ’nd  he’s 
young  enough  to  learn.  They  say  men 
makes  the  best  cooks,  ’nd  the  best 
house-cleaners,  ’nd  the  best  house-fur¬ 
nishers,  too,  in  the  cities,  so  Sam’s 
bein’  a  ooy  isn’t  reely  ag’in  him  at  all. 
Seems  kinder  queer,  at  first,  to  talk  of 
a  man’s  doin’  thet  kind  of  thing,  but 
then  the  wiimmen  thet’s  advancin’  the 
fastest  say  thet  the  world’s  all  got  to  be 
readjusted;  and  Mary  Ellen  might  ez 
well  begin  the  readjustin’  ez  ennybody 
else. 

“P’r’aps  thet’ll  be  the  way  it’ll  turn 
out — all  tne  folks,  men  ’nd  wimmen, 
thet  hez  careers,  will  go  careerin'  out 
into  the  world  equally,  ’nd  all  them  thet 
hezn’t,  men  ’nd  wimmen  alike,  will  stay 
at  home  ’nd  do  the  work.  My  life’s 
most  over,  ’nd  I  ain’t  likely  to  live  to 
see  it,  ner  you  either,  Mis’  Knapp,”  con¬ 
cluded  Miss  Prissy,  philosophically; 
“but,  my!  I’d  like  to  see  how  it’d  work; 
for  sech  social  movements,  when  you 
ain’t  in  ’em  like  poor  Mary  Ellen,  is 
profoundly  interestin’.”  —  The  Well- 
spring. 

Wearing  a  Shirt  Waist. 

To  look  trim  in  her  shirt  waist  seems 
to  be  an  impossibility  to  the  average 
Summer  girl.  Apparently  she  goes  on 
the  principle  that  because  the  waist  is 
loose  it  requires  no  attention  beyond 
putting  on  and  buttoning.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  fact.  Careful 
adjustment  is  necessary  to  give  the  good 
fitting,  well  put  together  appearance, 
says  the  New  York  Herald.  Large  safety 
pins  or  wn.te- headed  pins  three  inches 
long  should  be  regarded  as  comple- 
mental  of  every  shirt  waist.  Use  three, 
or  perhaps  four,  of  these,  preferably  the 
white-headed  ones.  Having  put  on  and 
buttoned  a  shirt  waist,  first  pin  the  back 
down  to  the  corset  below  the  waist  line. 
Pull  the  shirt  well  down  before  adjust¬ 
ing  the  pin.  This  improves  the  fit  and 
reveals  the  curve  of  the  back,  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  feminine  lines.  Next  see 
that  the  fronts  of  the  waist  from  the 
under  arm  seam  to  the  gathers  are 
smooth  on  the  figure,  then  pin  each  side 
securely  down  to  the  corset  on  a  line 
with  the  back.  This  done,  the  dress 
skirt  may  be  put  on,  and  that  fastened 
in  the  back  to  the  shirt  with  the  fourth 
pin.  About  the  waJist  then  goes  the  belt, 
and  the  arrangement  is  complete. 

Shirts  are  sometimes  made  with  a 
gathering  string  which  pulls  from  the 
back  of  the  waist,  tying  in  front,  and 
these  are  worn  by  a  number  of  de¬ 
luded  women,  who  fancy  that  because 
they  tie  a  string  about  the  waist  they 
are  getting  a  trig  effect.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  of  all  shirts  this  style  is  most 
“isloppy.”  The  gathers  spread  unbecom¬ 
ingly,  pull  up  out  of  place,  and  after  an 
hour  of  wearing  the  whole  waist  has  the 
appearance  of  trying  to  wrest  itself 
from  its  owner.  Some  women  have  eyes 
sewed  on  the  backs  of  their  shirts,  with 
corresponding  hooks  on  the  dress  skirt. 
This,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  recommended 
for  trigness,  but  is  disastrous  to  the 
shirt,  for  the  weight  of  the  skirt  is  often 
too  great  a  strain;  moreover,  the  eyes 
frequently  tear  the  fabric  in  the  wash , 
and  never  fail  to  rust,  leaving  two  bad 
stains.  Shirt  waists  that  wrinkle  in  front 
and  back,  pulling  up  from  the  belt  and 
generally  askew,  are  more  commonly 
seen  than  is  necessary.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  they  should  not  fit  as  well  as 
the  body  of  a  tailor  gown.  But  it  does 
not  all  lie  with  the  shirtmaker.  The 
woman  must  do  her  part.  He  will  fit  the 
thing  well,  but  is  defrauded  of  bones  to 
guarantee  its  perfect  shape.  So  the 
woman,  if  she  be  trig,  shapes  it  herself. 
And  this  she  does  by  pulling  it  in  close 
all  around  to  her  figure  and  firmly  fas¬ 
tening  ut  to  her  corsets  with  three  long 
white-headed  pins. 
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Three  Simple  Edgings. 

Some  of  our  friends  ask  for  simple 
narrow  crochet  edgings.  The  'three  fig¬ 
ured  are  all  pretty,  especially  the  clover 
leaf.  Use  No.  24  cotton  and  a  very  fine 
steel  hook.  For  the  first  pattern,  make 
a  chain  the  length  required.  1st  row:  1 
treble  into  a  stitch,  2  chain,  pass  over  2 
stitches,  and  repeat.  2nd  row:  1  double 
into  a  chain,  *  6  chain,  1  double  into  the 
3rd,  repeat  from  *  once  more,  2  chain, 
pass  over  5  stitches  and  repeat.  3rd 
row:  1  double  between  2  pi  cots,  6  chain, 

1  double  into  the  3rd,  *  5  chain,  1  double 
into  the  2nd,  repeat  from  *  once  more, 

2  chain,  repeat  from  the  beginning  of  the 
row. 

For  'the  second  pattern  make  a  chain 
the  length  required.  1st  row:  1  treble 
into  a  stitch,  2  chain,  pass  over  2 
stitches  and  repeat.  2nd  row:  1  half 
treble  into  a  stitch,  4  chain,  pass  over  5 
stitches,  2  trebles  into  the  next  1  chain, 

2  trebles  into  next  stitch,  4  chain,  pass 
over  5  stitches  and  repeat  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  row.  3rd  row:  1  half 
treble  ’into  half  treble  of  last  row,  3 
chain,  1  treble  into  each  of  2  trebles,  1 
chain,  2  trebles  into  next  chain,  1  chain, 
1  treble  into  each  of  two  next  stitches, 

3  chain,  repeat  from  the  beginning  of 
the  row.  4th  row:  1  half  treble  into  half 
treble  of  last  row,  2  chain,  1  treble  into 
last  of  3  chain,  1  treble  into  next  stitch, 
1  chain,  2  trebles  into  next  chain,  1 
treble  into  each  of  two  next  trebles,  1 
chain,  2  trebles  into  next  chain,  2  chain, 
1  treble  into  2nd  of  next  two  trebles, 
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and  1  into  next  chain,  2  chain,  repeat 
from  the  beginning  of  the  row. 

For  the  third  pattern  make  a  chain  of 
the  length  required.  1st  row:  1  double 
into  13  stitches,  10  chain,  1  treble  into 
the  4th,  5  chain,  1  treble  into  the  1st, 
5  Chain,  1  treble  into  the  1st,  draw 
through  the  chain  the  first  treble  was 
worked  into,  then  under  each  loop  of 
chain  work  2  singles,  3  doubles,  G  half 
trebles,  3  doubles,  and  2  singles,  then 
work  down  the  first  three  of  10  chain 
with  4  doubles,  draw  through  the  last 
double  worked  into  foundation  chain 
and  repeat  from  the  beginning  of  the 
row.  On  the  other  side  of  foundation 
chain,  work:  1st  row:  1  half  treble  into 
a  stitch,  2  chain,  pass  over  2  stitches  and 
repeat.  2nd  row:  1  double  into  each 
stitch. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Whole-wheat  cinnamon  rolls  are  re¬ 
commended  as  very  nice,  and  a  whole¬ 
some  change  from  the  use  of  white  flour. 
Mix  together  one  cupful  of  boiling 
water,  one  cupful  of  scalded  milk,  one- 
ha'lf  cupful  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter  and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt; 
when  lukewarm  add  one  cake  of  com¬ 
pressed  yeast  dissolved  in  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  lukewarm  water,  one  cupful 
of  white  flour  and  enough  entire-wheat 
flour  to  knead.  Knead  until  elastic,  then 
cover  and  let  rise  until  double  in  bulk. 
Turn  on  to  the  board,  roll  out  half  an 
inch  thick,  spread  with  creamed  butter, 
sprinkle  with  sugar,  then  with  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  roll  up  the  dough.  Cut  off 
pieces  an  inch  thick,  place  close,  together 
in  the  pan,  sprinkle  sugar  over  the  top, 
let  get  very  light,  then  bake  25  minutes 
in  rather  a  hot  oven. 

Rhubarb  bread  pudding  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Peel  the  rhubarb  and  cut  it  into 


small  pieces.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a 
pudding  dish  with  pieces  of  buttered 
bread.  Over  this  put  a  layer  of  rhu¬ 
barb.  Pour  over  it  a  half-teaspoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  and  cover  liberally  with 
sugar.  Add  another  layer  of  bread  and 
butter,  rhubarb,  lemon  and  sugar.  Re¬ 
peat  until  the  dish  is  full,  covering  the 
last  layer  of  rhubarb  with  wel'l-buttered 
breadcrumbs.  Cover  the  dish,  and 
steam  for  one  hour.  Then  remove  the 
lid  and  bake  it  slowly  until  it  is  nicely 
browned. 

A  Summer  beverage  which  will  be 
relished  with  the  family  supper  on  hot 
days  is  tea  punch,  which  sounds  very 
convivial,  but  is  suited  to  the  most  tem¬ 
perate.  Make  a  strong  infusion  of  six 
teaspoonfuls  of  Ceylon  tea  to  a  quart  of 
waiter,  strain,  and  add  two  cupfuls  of 
sugar  boiled  with  one  cupful  of  water, 
the  juice  and  rind  of  four  lemons  and 
two  oranges.  Strain  into  bottles,  seal 
and  set  in  icebox.  When  ready  to  serve, 
pour  a  lit'tie  in  each  glass  and  fill  up 
with  ice  water  or  ice-cold  mineral  water. 

Fried  strawberry  cream  is  a  dessert 
which  will  utilize  small  or  unevenly 
ripened  berries  sorted  out  when  prepar¬ 
ing  fruit  for  the  table.  Heat  one  pint 
of  milk  in  a  double  boiler.  Beat  two 
eggs  and  half  a  cupful  of  sugar  togeth¬ 
er;  then  add  one  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch  and  a 
saltspoonful  of  salt,  all  mixed  to  a  paste 
in  a  little  cold  milk,  and  a  large  cup  of 
strawberries  cut  in  small  pieces.  'Let 
cook  for  fifteen  minutes,  turn  into  a 
shallow  greased  pan  to  cool.  When  cold 
cut  in  strips,  egg  and  crumb  them,  fry 
in  hot  fat,  drain,  dust  with  powdered 
sugar  and  serve  with  lemon  quarters. 

Strawberry  pie,  as  ordinarily  served, 
is  cooked  like  any  other  berry  pie.  Here 
is  a  decided  improvement  upon  it,  which 
will  make  a  variation  from  shortcake. 
Line  a  pie  tin  with  rich  crust  shortened 
with  butter,  no  baking  powder  being 
used.  Let  it  cool,  then  fill  with  fresh 
strawberries,  hulled  and  washed,  and 
mixed  with  sugar.  Cover  with  whipped 
cream  and  serve. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  French  biscuits, 
which  will  be  found  very  nice.  One  cup¬ 
ful  of  butter,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  the 
stiffly-beaten  white  of  one  egg,  one- 
fourth  cupful  of  thick  sour  milk,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  very 
little  hot  water,  flour  enough  to  make  a 
dough  that  may  be  rolled  out.  Sprinkle 
with  sugar,  cut  into  large  circles,  and 
bake  for  iu  minutes. 

Mexican  codfish  is  really,  we  believe, 
a  Spanish  dish.  Pick  fine  a  cupful  of 
salted  cod  and  soak  in  different  waters 
until  fresh  enough  to  use.  Fry  a  chop¬ 
ped  onion  in  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  to 
a  rich  brown,  and  add  the  drained  fish, 
with  water  enough  to  cover  it,  a  green 
pepper  chopped  fine  and  a  cupful  of 
stewed  tomato;  cover  and  stew  slowly 
for  one  hour. 


Kitchen  Economy. 

In  the  Hope  Farm  Notes  of  May  19,  H. 
W.  C.  gave  kitchen  notes  which  inter¬ 
ested  me.  But  I  think  I  can  break  the 
record  in  all  but  the  pastry  line.  My 
family  consists  of  five  adults  and  five 
children,  and  through  the  month  of 
April  I  cooked  eggs  about  twice  a  day; 
I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  I  cooked 
no  less  than  600  during  that  month;  but 
mine  is  only  guesswork,  and  his  is -cor¬ 
rect.  I  never  will  have  the  patience  to 
put  down  in  actual  figures  the  dreadful 
amount  of  kitchen  work  I  go  through  in 
a  day,  for  I  have  no  Aunt  Jennie  to  help 
me  turn  the  wheels  of  the  kitchen  ma¬ 
chinery.  When  I  came  to  that  startling 
fact  right  there  in  black  and  White,  not 
a  pie  for  a  whole  month,  I  felt  like  hug¬ 
ging  the  man  who  had  the  moral  cour¬ 
age  to  proclaim  that  fact  to  the  pie-eat¬ 
ing  Americans.  Do  you  think  the 
Madame  would  allow  me  to  give  you  a 
sort  of  general  hug  for  trying  to  eman¬ 
cipate  all  womankind  from  pie  thrall- 
dom?  Now  I  do  dislike  making  pies,  for 
it  takes  so  much  of  my  limited  time, 


and  I  go  without  more  than  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  console  myself  by  thinking  I 
am  sensible,  when  I  put  up  a  nice  lunch 
of  bread  and  butter,  a  glass  of  delicious 
sauce  and  nice  cookies,  for  my  two  fair¬ 
faced  little  daughters  and  two  sturdy  lit¬ 
tle  sons.  But  when  they  come  home 
and  tell  that  all  the  other  little  folk 
had  this  kind  of  pie  and  that  kind,  my 
conscience  hurts  me;  not  that  I  ever  ape 
Others,  but  the  thought  comes  that  I 
have  not  done  as  well  as  I  might  by 
them.  For  let  me  tell  you  in  a  whisper 
that  I  love  a  nice  fresh  piece  of  pie  my¬ 
self,  and  I  am  afraid  all  my  family  in¬ 
herit  my  fault.  In  the  absence  of  pie 
my  husband  will  ask  if  we  are  out  of 
pie  timber.  But  seriously  speaking,  in 
this  age  of  rich-spiced  victuals,  and  the 
breakneck  pace  at  which  we  live,  if  our 
taste,  could  be  educated  to  a  plain  nour¬ 
ishing  diet  which  would  take  less  time 
in  preparation,  it  would  help  solve  the 
servant  question.  I  do  the  work  for  10 
people  alone,  and  I  have  to  plan  and 
economize  my  time,  so  as  to  leave  a  little 
space  in  the  day  for  reading  and  writing, 
and  keeping  in  touch  with  the  outside 
world.  When  I  read  an  article  like  Hope 
Farm  kitchen  notes,  I  think  the  writer 
is  conferring  a  boon  on  all  womankind 
when  he  tries  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
pie  and  cake  served  on  the  table  at  each 
meal,  and  as  the  home  is  as  important 
as  the  farm,  I  hope  to  see  more  new 
ideas  in  our  ideal  paper,  The  R.  N.-Y. 

MRS.  FLOYD  OATES. 


A  Bit  of  the  Milleniittii. 

In  a  recent  sermon  Bishop  Pouter  asks, 
has  it  ever  occurred  to  anybody  to  con¬ 
sider  what,  sooner  or  later,  would  be 
the  effect  upon  the  mass  of  their  fellow- 
beings  if  a  company  or  fellowship  of 
men  and  women  of  recognized  social 
leadership  should  bind  themselves  to¬ 
gether  to  illustrate  in  their  habits  of 
life,  simplicity  of  attire,  modesty  of 
equipage,  inexpensiveness  in  the  ap¬ 
pointments  and  chasteness  in  the  as¬ 
pect,  proportions,  furniture,  and  decora¬ 
tions  of  their  dwellings;  should  further 
bind  themselves  to  discourage  the  habit 
of  excessive  accumulation;  to  employ 
for  art.  science,  philanthropy  and  re¬ 
ligion  all  beyond  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  income;  should  devote  a  certain 
fixed  time  in  every  day  to  other  human 
interests  than  their  own;  should  devise, 
and  themselves  cooperate  in,  plans  for 
softening  the  rigors  of  life  to  the  less 
fortunate,  and  for  bringing  into  the  full 
monotony  of  the  modern  conditions  of 
manual  labor,  so  far  as  might  be, 
brightness  and  cheer;  seeking  in  one 
word,  to  redeem  our  modern  life  of  the 
tawdry,  sordid,  self-indulgent  aspect 
which  is  too  often  at  what  we  call  “the 
top,”  its  dominant  and  prevailing  note? 
For  myself,  I  believe  that,  wild  and  vis¬ 
ionary  as  such  a  suggestion  doubtless 
sounds  to  many,  there  are  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  in  far  greater  numbers  than  most 
of  us  dream  of.  who  would  hail  it  as, 
for  themselves  at  any  rate,  a  way  out 
of  a  situation  which,  with  our  modern 
extravagance  on  the  one  hand  and  our 
modern  conditions  of  poverty,  degrada¬ 
tion  and  despair  largely  untouched,  un¬ 
recognized  and  unredeemed,  on  the 
other,  is  to  many  earnest  natures  as  in¬ 
tolerable  os  it  iis  appalling. 


’Neath  cloistered  boughs  each  floral  bell 
that  swingeth, 

And  tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air 
Makes  Sabbath  in  the  fields  and  ever 
ringeth 

A  call  to  prayer.  — Horace  Smith. 

It  won’t  do  any  good  to  pray  for  the 
South  Sea  Islander  so  long  as  you  won’t 
speak  to  the  man  who  lives  in  the  next 
house. — Ram’s  Horn. 

Loveliness  needs  not  the  aid  of 
foreign  ornament  but  is  when  unadorned 
adorned  the  most. — Thomson. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Aav. 


We  ought  not  to  judge  of  men’s 
merits  by  their  qualifications,  but  by  the 
use  they  make  of  them. — Charron. 

A  God  speaks  softly  in  our  breast; 
softly,  yet  distinctly,  shows  us  what  to 
hold  by  and  what  to  shun. — Goethe. 

There  is  no  beautifier  of  complexion 
or  form  or  behavior  like  the  wish  to 
scatter  joy,  and  not  pain,  around  us. — 
Virgil. 

“There  is  nothing,”  says  Plato,  “so 
delightful  as  the  hearing  or  speaking  of 
truth.”  For  this  reason  there  is  no  con¬ 
versation  co  agreeable  as  that  of  the 
man  of  integrity,  who  hears  without  any 
intention  to  betray,  and  speaks  without 
any  intention  to  deceive. — Addison. 

In  the  forest  lawns  I  see 
Little  ring-plots  fenced  around. 

So  that  shrub  and  sapling  tree 
Thrive  in  safe  and  happy  ground; 

And  I  wonder,  cannot  I 
Keep  some  little  plots  apart, 

Open  to  the  wind  and  sky, 

For  the  growth  of  mind  and  heart? 

—Good  Words. 


B.*B. 

“  sell 99  is  the  word 

and  prices  made  to  do  it. 

Most  vigorous  and  extensive  emptying 
of  Summer  merchandise  and  surplus  lots 
— fine  to  finest  goods — ever  brought  to 
people’s  attention. 

Rich  Dollar  Silks  50c.,  and  odd  lines  of 
Silks  at  65c.,  75c.,  that  were  twice  the 
money. 

Large  lot  of  Dress  Goods,  Suitings 
and  Skirtings  that  were  75c.  and  $1 — 
choice  things — 5<)c.  yard. 

— every  woman  who  sees  samples  will 
know  at  once  this  shelf-emptying  is 
being  done  emphatically. 

t  iity-cent  Dress  goods  —  for  girls’ 
school  suits  in  the  fall — for  skirts  now. 

Fine  15  to  50c.  Madras  Ginghams  at 
five  prices — 5,  7%,  10.  15,  25c. 

Good,  pretty  and  useful  Wash  goods 
reduced — 5,  63 4,  7}£,  10,  12Kc. 

Prices  like  these  on  all  surplus  goods 
in  64  departments. 

And  goods  that  people  have  use  for — 
choice  goods  —  at  lowest  prices  ever 
known. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA, 

THE 

JOSEPHINE 

CURES 

CHILLS  FEVER, 

Malaria  and  that  Tired  Feeling.  NEVER 
FAILS.  Price,  $1.50.  Half-size  bottles,  80  cents, 
prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States 
by  express.  Address 

THE  JOSEPHINE  COMPANY, 

Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COE’S 


ECZEMA  CUKE,  <S1  at  druggists.  25o, 
size  of  us.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


“AIM  ANU  MAIN  fUK  UNt  DAY  5  WUHK. 
ROB^naoaBBBoesaoan 


.Boys  and  -Girls  can  get  a  Nickel-Piated 
Watch,  also  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  selling 
1  I#  doz.  Packages  of  Bluine  at  10  cents  each. 
Send  tout  fall  address  by  return  mall  and 
we  will  forward  the  Bluine,  post-paid,  and 

_ _  a  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 

BILUINE  CO.  Box  5UU  Concord  Junction.  Mass. 


“  Wood  treated  with  Creosote  is  not  subject  to  dry- 
rot  or  other  decay.”— Century  Dictionary. 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

are  50  per  cent  cheaper  than  paint,  and  1U0  per  cent 
better  for  all  rough  woodwork.  Made  in  all  colors, 
and  durability  guaranteed.  Samples  on  wood  and 
illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  request. 

SAMUEL  CABOT.  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Brass  Band 

Instruments,  Drums,  Uniforms, 
«C  Supplies.  Write  for  catalog,  416 
illustrations,  1'KKK;  it  gives  in¬ 
formation  for  musicians  and  new 

bands.  |_YON  &  HEALY, 

89  Adams  St..  CHICAGO. 


The  World’s  Standard. 

All  jewelers  sell  Elgin  Watches  In  cases  to  suit 
every  taste.  An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word 
“Elgin”  engraved  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed 
Our  new  booklet  about  watches  is  ready  to  send 
everyone  who  desires  it — free 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  III. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK 

THE  EGG  MARKET  is  clearing  up  in 
fair  shape.  Receipts  show  slight  decrease 
from  last  week.  The  proportion  of  strict¬ 
ly  prime  is  small.  But  few  go  above  14 % 
cents,  and  the  bulk  is  handled  at  12  cents 
or  under. 

BUTTER.— There  is  no  change  in  price 
since  last  report.  The  receipts  are  heavy, 
but  speculative  demand  on  creamery  is 
active.  Exporters  are  practically  out  of 
the  market  at  present  prices.  The  call  for 
State  dairy  is  limited.  Imitation  creamery 
and  factory  sell  slowly.  Fancy  June  stock 
is  firmly  held. 

POULTRY. — The  demand  for  live  fowls 
and  old  roosters  is  good.  The  market  for 
Spring  chickens  is  weak.  Turkeys,  ducks 
and  geese  are  neglected.  In  live  poultry 
the  greatest  call  is  for  large  western  chick¬ 
ens,  which  are  scarce,  and  occasionally 
going  above  quotations.  Western  ducks 
show  poor  quality. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  lower.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  crop  estimates  seem  to  have  settled 
on  about  500,000,000  bushels,  320,000,000  Win¬ 
ter  and  180,000,000  Spring.  The  drought  in 
the  Northwest  accounts  for  the  shortage 
in  Spring  wheat.  The  Minneapolis  mills 
have  resumed  grinding,  thus  causing  an 
increased  local  demand  in  that  section, 
with  a  slight  rise  in  price.  Corn  dropped 
on  favorable  crop  reports  and  the  decline 
in  wheat.  The  Government  report  shows 
an  increase  of  1,200,000  acres  over  last  year, 
with  a  probable  yield  of  2,240,770,000  bushels, 
nearly  as  much  as  the  record-breaking 
crop  of  four  years  ago.  The  oat  market 
is  weak.  The  recent  rains,  which  were  too 
late  to  save  the  wheat,  have  greatly  helped 
the  oat  crop  in  the  Northwest.  The  yield 
is  estimated  at  801,012,000  bushels.  Rye 
and  barley  are  dull. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  July  14,  1900. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice . 2  12%@2  15 

Marrow,  common  to  good . 1  8a  ®2  10 

Medium,  choice  . 2  05  @  — 

Pea,  bbis . 2  22%@2  25 

Pea,  bags  .  —  ®)2  20 

Pea,  common  to  good . 1  80  @2  15 

Red  kidney,  choice . 2  10  @  — 

Red  kidney,  common  to  good.l  70  ©2  05 

White  kidney,  choice . 2  25  @2  80 

White  kidney,  com.  to  good..l  90  @2  20 

Yellow  eye,  choice .  —  @2  20 

Black  T.  S.,  choice .  —  @1  50 

Lima,  California  . 3  52y2@3  5b 

Imported,  pea  . 1  80  @1  95 

Medium,  fair  to  prime . 1  60  ®1  80 

Imported,  medium,  inferior... 1  35  @1  55 

Green  peas,  bbis.,  bu . 1  12%@1  15 

Scotch,  bbl.,  bu . 1  12%@1  15 

Scotch  bags,  bu . 1  07%@1  10 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  .  19%@  19% 

Firsts  .  1S%@  19 

Seconds  .  17%®  18 

Thirds  .  —  @  17 

State,  dairy,  half-firkins,  extra.  18%@  — 

Welsh  tubs,  extra .  18  @  18% 

Firsts  .  17%®>  — 

Thirds  to  seconds .  16  d i)  17 

West.,  imitation  creamery,  ex.  17%@  — 

Firsts  .  16  @  16% 

Lower  grades  .  15  @  15% 

West,  factory,  June  pck.  fancy.  16%@  16% 

Fresh,  firsts  .  —  @  16 

Thirds  to  seconds .  14  ®  15 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  large,  white,  fancy..  —  @  9% 

White,  choice  .  9%@  91/* 

Colored,  large,  fancy .  9%@  9% 

Colored,  large,  choice .  9  @  9(4 

Large,  fair  to  good .  8%®  8% 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  —  ®>  9% 

Small,  white,  fancy .  9%@  9% 

Small,  good  .  8%@  9% 

Small,  poor  to  fair .  8  ®  8% 

Light  skims,  small,  choice —  7%@  8 

Light  skims,  large,  choice —  7%@  7% 

Part  skims,  small,  prime .  6  ®  6% 

Part  skims,  large,  prime .  6  (w  6% 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  4%@  5% 

Part  skims,  common .  3  @  4 

Full  skims  .  2  @  2% 


EGGS. 


15  @  16 

—  @  14% 
13%@  14 


QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF’. 

Penn.  &  State,  prime,  per  doz.. 

West’n,  reg.  packings,  norther¬ 
ly  section,  average  best . 

Southerly  sec.,  fair  to  good... 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penn.,  fancy,  per  doz..  —  @  lb 

Western,  choice  .  13%@  14 

Seconds,  fair  to  good .  11%@  12% 

Western  &  Southwestern,  com¬ 
mon  to  fair .  9 

West’n,  dirties,  candled,  30-doz. 


11 


case 


.2  40 


Uncandled,  30-doz.  case . 1  95 


Checks,  30-doz.  case . 1 

Inferior,  30-doz.  case . 1 

FRUIT. 

Cherries,  sour,  S-lb.  baskt . 

Sour,  lb . 

Sweet,  lb . 

Blackberries,  Md.,  cultivated, 

per  qt . 

Jersey,  cultivated,  qt . 

Gooseberries,  extra  large,  qt... 

Medium  to  small,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  large, 

blue,  qt . 

Jersey,  per  qt . 

Pennsylvania,  qt . 

Raspberries,  Jersey,  red,  pt.. 

Upriver,  red,  pint . 

Muskmelons,  fancy,  case . 

Southern,  case  . 

Pineapples,  Florida,  red  Span¬ 
ish,  24,  crate . 

Fla.,  red  Spanish,  42-36 . 


80 


<77)2  55 
@2  25 
@1  95 


1  20  @1  50 

30® 

40 

4® 

5 

6® 

10 

3® 

5 

4®) 

5 

8®) 

10 

3® 

6 

6® 

7 

6® 

7 

8  <e 

i)  9 

3® 

4% 

3® 

4% 

3  00® 

4  00 

50® 

2  50 

3  00@ 

3  25 

2  50® 

3  00 

Fla.,  red  Spanish,  30,  case _  2  50®  2  75 


Porto  Rico,  each .  25(h)  35 

Havana,  extra,  per  pine .  7(a)  12 

Small  to  medium,  per  100  .  5  00®)  8  00 

Peaches,  Georgia,  carrier .  1  00®)  1  75 

N.  &  S.  C.,  carrier .  75®  1  50 

Md.  and  Del.,  crate .  50@  75 

Plums,  Wild  goose,  Southern, 

carrier  .  75®)  1  00 

Burbank,  carrier  .  75@  1  25 

Botan,  carrier  .  75®)  1  25 

Watermelons,  per  100 .  5  00®)  25  00 

Per  car  . 50  00®200  00 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  South’n,  bbl.  1  o0®  3  00 

Currants,  qt .  3%®)  4% 

Apples,  Md.  &  Del.,  green,  bu.  10®)  60 

Md.  &  Del.,  red,  crate .  50®  75 

Jersey,  windfalls,  bbl .  1  00®)  1  25 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red .  85%@  — 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth .  86%@  — 

Corn,  No.  2,  spot .  51%@>  — 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed .  29  @  — 

No.  3,  mixed .  28%®)  — 

No.  2,  white .  31  ®)  — 

No.  3,  white .  30  @  — 

Rye,  No.  2,  Western .  60%®  — 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 

Hay,  No.  1 .  85  @  87% 

No.  2  .  80  ®  82% 

No.  3  .  75  @  77% 

Clover  .  65  ®  70 

Clover,  mixed  .  70  ®  80 

Straw,  rye,  long .  65  ®  75 

Oat  .  40  @  45 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  prime  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Southern,  fancy,  per  bbl . 1  12  ®)1  25 

Fair  to  prime,  per  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  50  @  65 

Culls,  per  bbl .  25  @  40 

Domestic,  old,  per  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Sweets,  N.  C.,  red,  per  bbl . 3  00  @4  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Sp’g  chickens,  West.  &  nearby.  15  @)  18 

Southern,  per  lb .  —  @  15 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  @  10% 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  6% 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  ®  — 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  o0 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Iced. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best....  8  @  9 

Toms,  average  grades .  —  ®)  7 

Poor  .  5  ®)  6 

Phila.  broilers,  selected,  large..  22  @  23 

Mixed  weights  .  18  @  20 

Western  broilers,  dry-picked, 

3  lb.  and  over  to  pair .  15  @  16 


Scalded,  3  lb.  and  over  to  pair.  13  (a)  14 
Under  3  lb.  average  to  pair...  10  @  12 
Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to  pr.  10%@  11 


Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb...  l0*/2@  1J 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  10  ®;  10% 

Southern  and  Southw’n,  pr...  —  @  10% 
Ducks,  L.  I.  and  East.,  Sp’g,  lb.  11  ®  11% 
Geese,  Eastern,  Spring,  per  lb..  —  ®)  20 
Squabs,  choice,  large,  wh.,  doz. 2  25  @  — 

Mixed,  per  doz . 1  62  @1  87 

Small,  dark,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  c.i> 

Frozen. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  No.  1 .  12  @  12% 

Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms, 

No.  1  .  11  ®  12 

Young  toms,  No  1 .  —  ®  11 

Broilers,  fancy,  dry-picked .  14  @  15 

Fancy,  scalded  .  13  @ 

Chickens,  fancy,  soft-meated...  —  ®)  12 

Average,  No.  1 .  9  @  10 

Fowls,  dry-picked,  No.  1 .  9  ®  9% 

Plain  .  8  @  8% 

Ducks,  fancy  .  10  @  11 

Average,  No.  1 .  8  ®)  9 

Geese,  average  best .  8  @  9 

Capons,  fancy  large .  15  ®)  — 

Medium  weights  .  13  @  14 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  average,  prime .  9%@  10 

Fair  to  good .  8  ®)  9 

Common  to  medium .  6%@  7% 

Small  .  6  @  7 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  L.  I.,  per  100  bchs . 1  00  @1  25 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 1  00  @1  75 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  box . 1  00  @1  50 

Maryland,  bskt  .  75  @1  25 

Norfolk,  bskt  .  30  @  60 

Onions,  Egyptian,  per  bag . 1  25  @1  50 

Kentucky,  bbl . 1  90  ®2  00 

Jersey,  white,  box .  50  ®)  75 

Southern  potato,  %-bbl.  bskt.  75  @1  00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  bag...l  00  @1  50 

Connecticut,  red,  bbl . 2  50  @  — 

Squash,  white,  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Yellow,  crooked  neck,  bbl .  50  ®)1  00 

Peas,  State,  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

State,  bu.  basket . 1  00  @1  25 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs .  75  ®1  00 

String  beans,  Jersey,  bskt .  35  @  65 

Long  Island,  bag .  50  ®)  75 

Turnips,  Jersey,  100  bchs .  50  @1  00 

Jersey,  Russia,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bbl.l  00  @1  75 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  box .  75  @1  75 

North  Carolina,  carrier .  75  @1  00 

Maryland,  carrier  .  6j  @1  25 

Florida,  carrier  .  25  @  75 

Norfolk,  carrier  .  75  @1  25 

Savannah,  carrier  .  75  @1  25 

Charleston,  carrier  .  75  @1  25 

Corn,  Southern,  100 .  25  @1  00 

Jersey,  100  .  25  @1  00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  box . 1  00  @1  50 


THE  LONG  ISLAND  POTATO  CROP. 

It  is  not  very  promising.  It  is  rather 
early  in  the  season  to  form  any  opinion  as 
to  what  the  crop  will  be,  or  when  it  will 
come  on  the  market.  The  Carman  No.  3 
and  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  are  most  largely  plant¬ 
ed,  and  seem  to  give  the  best  satisfaction. 

E.  Setauket.  j.  v.  b  . 

As  a  whole,  the  outlook  for  a  good  crop 
of  potatoes  is  very  poor.  First,  the  bugs 
were  very  bad,  and  then  the  blight  came, 
and  some  pieces  are  entirely  gone.  A 
good  many  of  the  vines  rot  just  below  the 
ground,  while  others  have  their  leaves 
turned  brown.  Recent  rains  helped  the 
crop  a  little,  as  some  of  the  Rural  No.  2 
are  sending  out  a  new  set  of  leaves.  Al¬ 
though  the  acreage  is  larger  this  year,  I 


don’t  believe  that  the  crop  will  be  heavier 
than  last.  I  looked  at  one  piece  recently 
and  I  think  15  barrels  an  acre  would  cover 
the  yield.  The  crop  will  be  fit  to  dig 
earlier.  Green  Mountain  is  first  choice, 
with  No.  2  as  late;  Delaware  and  Carman 
No.  3  are  also  grown.  w.  e.  w. 

Westbury. 

The  early  potatoes  will  not  be  more  than 
one-half  a  crop  on  account  of  drought.  I 
think  the  late  ones  will  do  better,  provided 
we  have  sufficient  rain.  As  to  varieties, 
the  Dewey  seems  to  be  the  favorite.  I 
think  the  crop  will  be  harvested  later  than 
last  season  and  will  not  be  as  large  as  last 
year,  although  rains  might  save  the  late 
ones.  e.  o.w. 

Speonk. 

The  potato  crop  is  not  encouraging,  and 
does  not  at  present  promise  more  than  a 
two-thirds  crop;  that  is,  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  section  of  the  Island.  The  western 
and  eastern  ends  of  the  Island  have  had 
more  rain  than  we  have  had.  The  varie¬ 
ties  that  seems  to  do  well  in  this  section 
are  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  Green  Moun¬ 
tain,  Late  Rose  and  Carman  No.  3.  The 
early  varieties,  especially  Michigan  Queen, 
are  ripening  now.  We  have  been  digging 
since  July  1.  The  late  varieties,  I  think, 
will  be  later  than  last  year.  w.  j.  s. 

Central  Islip. 

There  is  not  a  very  large  section  of  this 
district  devoted  to  potato  growing.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  Bridgeport  market 
took  a  large  number  of  potatoes,  and  a 
large  number  of  farmers  went  into  pota¬ 
toes.  I  think  the  crop  will  be  only  fair. 
It  has  suffered  for  rain.  The  heavy  recent 
rain  (1.14  inch)  wiil  probably  help  the 
later  varieties.  The  Rose  and  Hebron  are 
grown  for  early  crop,  and  the  White  Ele¬ 
phant  and  Green  Mountain  for  late.  I 
think  the  crop  will  mature  about  the  usual 
time.  Peaches  on  this  section  of  the  Island 
will  be  very  scarce.  s.  B.  s. 

Setauket. 

The  acreage  devoted  to  cabbage  is  very 
much  larger  than  ever  before,  but  farmers 
are  somewhat  discouraged  by  the  low 
prices  which  now  prevail  for  early  varie¬ 
ties.  Later  varieties  are  looking  well  and 
promise  to  be  a  good  crop.  Early  potatoes 
are  killed  by  the  blight,  and  will  not  aver¬ 
age  half  a  crop.  In  many  cases  they  will 
have  to  be  dug  while  no  larger  than  wal¬ 
nuts.  Corn  never  looked  better.  Peas 
have  been  virtually  destroyed  by  the  louse, 
and  in  many  cases  the  crop  was  plowed  up 
before  matured.  Rye  has  been  harvested 
in  fine  condition,  and  oats  are  looking  very 
well.  The  hay  crop  has  been  about  half 
that  of  the  average,  but  what  it  lacked  in 
quantity  it  has  made  up  in  quality.  It  was 
never  better.  J.  h.  g. 

East  Rockaway,  L.  I. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Duane  H.  Nash,  of  Acme  harrow  fame, 
is  offering  some  choice  Shetland  pony 
stock  in  this  issue. 

“It  Sows  Just  So,”  is  the  claim  made  for 
the  improved  low  down  Pennsylvania 
force  feed  fertilizer  and  grain  drill.  That 
is  certainly  the  way  every  farmer  wants 
his  wheat  and  fertilizer  sown  this  Fall. 
This  drill  is  made  by  the  well-known  A. 
B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  for  the  asking.  This  firm 
also  makes  complete  thrashing  outfits,  en¬ 
gines,  saw-mills  and  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  generally. 

The  Osgood  scales  are  accepted  every¬ 
where  as  standard.  The  manufacturers 
claim  that  their  scales  are  not  affected  by 
the  weather,  weighing  with  equal  accuracy 
in  Winter  and  Summer.  Another  good 
point  is  that  these  scales  will  weigh  cor¬ 
rectly  even  when  out  of  true  level,  and  it 
is  claimed  to  be  the  only  scale  that  will 
do  this.  The  Osgood  Scale  Co.,  103  Central 
St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  are  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  They  wish  to  send  them  out  on 
30-days’  trial.  We  like  this  plan;  it  shows 
the  confidence  of  the  manufacturers  in 
their  goods. 


CUTTERS  AND  SHREDDERS 

of  all  sizes,  positively  the  Best,  and  Carriers 
to  match.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  these,  also  best 
Horse-power, Thresher, Clover- 
huller, Dog-power,  ltye  Thresh¬ 
er  and  Binder,  Fanning  mill. 

Saw-machine  (circular  ana 
drag).  Land-roller,  Steam-en¬ 
gine,  Root-cutter, Corn-shellerandRound-silo.  Address 
CEO.  D.  HARDER,  M’f’r,  Coblesklll  N.Y. 
ff* Please  tell  whatjou  wish  to  purchase. 


51  H.  P.  ENGINES. 

Our  5hj  H.  P.  Vertical  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines  are  particularly 
desirable  for  Farm  work.  They 
are  light,  compact,  and  can  be 
easily  and  cheaply  mounted 
for  portable  use.  All  parts  are 
strong  and  durable,  and  we  give 
a  guarantee  for  two  years.  We 
would  like  to  quote  you  prices. 

R.  N.  Dirigo  Engine  Works, 

Portland,  Maine. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  Sale.  FRANK  DOERRK,  Seigers,  Miss 


YX7E  have  for  sale  and  exchange  the  largest  and 
vv  best  line  of  farms  in  Western  Pennsylvania: 
write  or  call  for  new  list.  A.  C  M’COMB  &  CO.. 
326  Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Elegant  COUNTRY  Place. 

Westchester  County:  trolley  to  New  York.  Fifty- 
live  acres:  abundant  fruit.  Colonial  house,  18  rooms. 
Lawns,  tiowering  shrubbery.  Barns  and  stables. 
$12,000.  Great  bargain.  Address 

“STRATHMORE,"  Arrnonk.  N.  Y. 


Wanted — 2nd-hand  eng-ine  of  3  or  more 
actual  horse-power.  Also  Ensilage  Cutter,  Carrier 
and  Harvester.  Address  FARMER,  care  The  R.  N.-Y 


$500  to  $2,500 


a  year  in  the  Civil 
Service.  Entrance 
through  examination'.  We  prepare  you.  8,000  posi¬ 
tions  tilled  each  year.  For  particulars  address  CIVIL 
SERVICE  SCHOOL,  Lock  Box  252.  Chambersburg.  I'a. 


TIBF  TlftUTITfcirPI  SETS  TIRES  FOR  5c. 

I  ll\L  I  I Un  I  tratn  Mends  harness  for  al- 
1  Sc  Harness  Mender  I  most  nothing.  Get  one 

- -  foryourownuse.  Take 

orders  at  200%  profit.  Most  ingenious  thing  you  ever  saw. 
Everyone  buys  on  sight.  Nebraska  farmer  made  1500.  last 
summer  among  his  neighbors.  Agents  wanted  for  Fairs 
&  Farmers’  Meetings.  Hunter  Co.,  192  6th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

129  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPBOIALURS : 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

■  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

I  Spring  Lambs, 

I  Lire  Quail. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Prodace  Commission  Merchants, 


BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


CfiD  CAI  C-Fro“>  one  t0  a  carj0ad  of  flue 

rUn  wALfc  Red  Short-norn  Calves;  also. 
Southdown  Lambs  and  large  English  Rerkshires, 
all  crated  at  low  prices. 

ISON  &  LIT8EY,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 


SHETLAND 

PONIES. 

Two  imported  Brood  Mares 
and  others.  Address 

D.  H.  NASH,  Millington,  N.  J. 


25-gallon  pkt.,  50c.;  100-gallon  pkt.,  $2. 

If  druggist  cannot  supply  send  $1.75  for  100-gallow 
pkt.  to  J.  D.  MKRCKR,  68  Murray  St.,  New  York. 
Premiums  to  Patrons.  Get  Pamphlet 


Veterinary  Pixine 


is  conquering  the  hearts  and  winning  from  con¬ 
servative  and  skeptical  horse-owners  their  mani¬ 
fest  and  unanimous  indorsement.  You  can  search 
the  country,  ask  any  veterinary  surgeon  who  has 
tried  it,  test  it  yourself  on  chronic  scratches,  gall 
sores,  grease  heal,  hoof  rot,  affection  of  the  udder 
or  on  any  skin  disease,  and  you  will  acknowledge 
it  the  most  marvelous  healing  preparation  you 
ever  used.  Absolutely  pure,  scientific,  unfailing. 
Heals  from  beneath  the  surface  without  scab  or 
scar.  Money  refunded  if  it  fails. 

At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers,  or  mailed  postpaid. 


PRICE  J  o'0Z ‘  bv°Xl 
(  8-oz.  box, 


25c. 

50c. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.Y. 
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MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

BUTTER  DEALERS  FAIL.— A  sub¬ 
scriber  wishes  us  to  look  up  the  financial 
standing  of  I.  T.  Hunter  &  Co.,  said  to  be 
engaged  in  the  butter  business  at  294  Duane 
Street,  this  city.  This  concern  recently 
made  an  assignment,  and  is  not  considered 
worthy  of  credit. 

MACKEREL  ought  to  be  cheap  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  The  catch  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  is  said  to  be  unusually  large,  more 
than  nine  times  that  of  last  year.  At 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  on  July  8,  4,400  barrels 
were  landed,  worth  at  present  prices  $40,000. 
The  catch  of  cod  from  the  Banks  is  also 
reported  heavy. 

GREEN  CORN  from  the  South  is  selling 
at  a  low  figure,  from  25  cents  to  $1  per  100. 
Some  is  not  worth  the  freight.  A  little 
from  Jersey  is  doing  better.  Some  growers, 
in  their  eagerness  to  be  first  in  the  market, 
make  the  mistake  of  picking  it  when  it  is 
nothing  but  cob  with  a  few  little  watery 
kernels.  No  one  wishes  such  stuff,  and  it 
is  quite  likely  to  land  in  the  garbage  barrel. 

SOUTHERN  PEACHES  are  here  in 
abundance.  A  few  recent  shipments  have 
arrived  in  bad  order  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  hot  weather  of  last  week,  and  had 
to  be  sold  at  once  at  a  discount— as  low  as 
50  to  75  cents  per  crate.  The  better  grades 
are  selling  readily  at  $1  to  $1.75  per  crate, 
and  fancy  as  high  as  $2  to  $2.25.  There  is 
no  surplus  of  prime  fruit,  and  the  price  is 
likely  to  remain  high  for  some  time.  So 
many  poor  peaches  have  been  offered  rlfis 
season  that  consumers  are  getting  ando  js 
for  something  better. 

POTA  TOES  are  very  low,  prime  Southern 
Rose  going  at  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  bar¬ 
rel.  For  the  past  two  or  “three  years 
growers  in  the  South  found  the  potato 
business  so  profitable  that  they  made  the 
mistake  of  planting  too  large  an  acreage 
this  season.  Also  some  of  the  recent  re¬ 
ceipts  have  rotted  on  the  way,  and  buyers 
have  been  afraid  to  handle  them  without 
close  inspection  of  every  barrel.  To  add 
to  the  other  unfortunate  conditions  it  is 
now  getting  so  late  that  all  Southern  tubers 
will  have  to  be  rushed  in  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  before  much  of  the  Long  Island  stock 
comes  into  market. 

RECEIPTS  OF  WATERMELONS  are 
heavy,  and  prices  have  dropped  to  $10  to 
$20  per  100.  The  volume  of  trade  depends 
largely  upon  the  weather.  A  cool  week, 
like  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  one,  less¬ 
ens  the  demand,  and,  with  heavy  shipments 
pouring  in  all  of  the  time,  the  market  soon 
gets  upset.  In  hot  weather  the  hotels 
and  restaurants  serve  an  immense  amount 
of  watermelons,  charging  10  cents  for  a 
big  slice,  all  that  one  wishes  to  eat.  A 
good  many  people  buy  fruits  in  the  down¬ 
town  markets  of  the  city,  and  take  them 
to  their  homes  in  the  suburbs.  A  big 
watermelon  is  about  as  unhandy  a  thing 
to  carry  under  your  arm  as  a  live  cat,  but 
some  one  has  invented  a  little  net  made  of 
jute  cord,  which  will  hold  the  watermelon 
so  that  it  can  be  handled  as  conveniently 
as  a  grip  sack. 

A  POMOLOGICAL  INTERLOPER.— In  a 
fancy  fruit  store  were  some  Peach  melons, 
said  to  come  from  Georgia.  They  were 
about  four  inches  long  by  two  in  diameter, 
lemon  color,  and  10  cents  each.  The  man 
claimed  that  it  was  a  new  fruit  and  all 
right  to  eat  out  of  hand.  The  seeds  re¬ 
sembled  those  of  a  muskmelon,  and  the 
flesh,  which  was  white,  tasted  something 
like  a  ripe  cucumber.  To  eat  raw  it  was 
certainly  a  failure.  Possibly  it  should  have 
been  cooked  like  a  squash.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  misrepresent  a  thing  in  this  way, 
and  everyone  who  spent  10  cents  for  one 
of  those  Peach  melons  will  feel  swindled 
and  charge  the  money  up  to  his  experience 
account.  New  fruits  that  have  any  merit 
will  sell  here  even  if  the  price  be  high,  for 
like  the  Athenians  in  Paul’s  time  there  are 
plenty  who  are  looking  for  “some  new 
thing”;  but,  after  being  buncoed  in  this 
way,  people  get  suspicious  and  are  less  apt 
to  try  really  worthy  novelties.  To  work 
up  a  trade  of  this  sort  the  grower  should 
see  that  the  stuff  gets  into  the  hands  of 
retailers  who  will  sell  it  for  what  it  is  and 
say  how  it  is  to  be  prepared  for  eating. 

_  w.  w.  H. 

THROUGH  NEW  YORK  STATE. 
Drought  and  the  Crops. 

Part  II. 

A  Hustler.— J.  E.  Allis,  of  Orleans 
County,  is  probably  the  greatest  hustler, 
in  the  way  of  a  farmer,  that  I  struck  on 
the  trip.  Besides  his  own  large  farm  it 
is  said  that  he  rents  all  the  available  land 
in  the  neighborhood.  I  found  him  culti¬ 
vating  a  peach  orchard  of  2,000  trees  with 
a  Johnson  Harvester  Company  extension- 
disk  harrow.  This  harrow  has  an  exten¬ 
sion  running  out  to  one  side,  with  a  set 
of  disks  which  run  up  under  the  trees, 
while  the  driver  sits  over  that  part  of  the 
harrow  which  runs  midway  between  the 


rows.  He  says  he  will  keep  up  the  culti¬ 
vation  until  August.  He  has  the  Early 
Crawford,  Elberta  and  Crosby.  He  has 
treated  the  orchard  to  a  covering  of  wood 
ashes,  muriate  of  potash  and  ground  bone. 
The  potash  is  already  evident  in  the  color 
of  the  fruit.  There  seems  to  be  little  dif¬ 
ference  this  year  in  the  three  varieties  in 
point  of  production— all  the  trees  are  load¬ 
ed,  probably  three  times  more  than  they 
will  be  able  to  carry  without  breaking 
down.  This  simply  leaves  a  job  of  thin¬ 
ning.  The  Elberta  he  calls  the  finest- 
flavored  peach  ever  put  in  a  can,  but  a 
little  difficult  to  grow.  The  Crosby  is  a 
late  peach,  but  the  trees  bear  younger  than 
any  other  variety.  They  are  tough  and 
hardy,  and  no  -Winter  hurts  them.  Last 
year,  when  three  years  old,  they  bore  three 
baskets  to  a  tree,  which  were  worth  $1  a 
basket.  This  year  they  promise  four  or  five 
baskets  to  the  tree.  Mr.  Allis  considers 
this  the  most  profitable  peach  he  grows. 
He  has  set  another  young  orchard  of  2,000 
trees.  Mr.  Allis  has  a  big  lot  of  work, 
but  he  believes  that  “all  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.”  The  day  before 
I  met  him  he  had  his  19  working  men  off 
for  a  day's  vacation  to  ivagara  Falls;  the 
expense  of  which  he  bore  himself,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  paying  the  men  their  regular  wages 
for  the  day.  Those  men  will  probably  pay 
him  Interest  on  the  investment  before  the 
season  is  over. 


Early  Sheep.— Clark  Allis  is  the  great 
hothouse  lamb  grower  and  shipper  of  Me¬ 
dina.  At  the  present  time  I  think  he  is 
running  about  300  ewes,  and  they  seem  to 
own  the  farm.  The  drought  is  producing 
a  shortage  in  pasture,  but  Mr.  Allis’s  sheep 
do  not  suffer  in  consequence.  He  provides 
for  the  shortage  in  growing  rape,  vetch, 
corn,  oats,  rye,  Alfalfa  and  radishes.  The 
radishes  afford  better  sheep  pasture  for 
him  than  Alfalfa.  The  vetch  he  has  hardly 
given  a  fair  trial,  but  rape  is  a  success. 
He  feeds  it  down  three  times  in  the  season. 
He  seems  to  have  a  faculty  of  getting 
earlier  lambs  than  most  growers,  but  when 
I  approached  him  on  the  ways  and  means 
he  drifted  suddenly  to  another  subject.  He 
evidently  doesn’t  want  to  give  away  all  his 
good  things.  He,  however,  placed  me 
under  obligations  by  an  extensive  drive, 
which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing 
some  the  fine  farming  country  of  Orleans 
County. 


Dairy  Doings. — At  the  Geneva  Station  I 
found  the  dairy  department  busy  testing 
Babcock  test  bottles,  as  provided  by  recent 
State  statute.  They  told  me  that  most  of 
the  new  bottles  are  about  correct.  There 
is  more  variety  in  the  old  ones,  many 
of  them  running  off  from  seven  to  eight- 
tenths.  Prof.  Smith  is  continuing  his  ex¬ 
periments  with  cheese;  ripening  it  in  tem¬ 
peratures  from  50  to  80  degrees,  and  hold¬ 
ing  from  four  weeks  to  several  months  in 
order  to  test  results.  The  best  results  so 
far  seem  to  come  from  cheese  ripened  in 
rooms  of  a  temperature  from  50  to  60  de¬ 
grees.  “Try  to  impress  your  people,”  he 
said  to  me,  “with  the  importance  of  care 
in  the  ripening  room.”  This  has  been  the 
burden  of  his  story  for  many  years  at 
farmers’  institutes  and  dairy  meetings. 
Dr.  Jordan  is  particularly  proud  of  these 
ripening  rooms,  and  the  automatic  arrange¬ 
ments  for  controlling  the  temperature. 
The  cold  is  produced  by  the  ammonia  pro¬ 
cess,  and  the  heat  by  the  Johnson  system 
of  hot-air  pipes.  The  combined  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  systems  is,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  a  novel  one,  and  is  so  arranged 
with  automatic  valves  that  a  fixed  tem¬ 
perature  once  secured  is  maintained  regu¬ 
larly  by  means  of  these  automatic  valves. 


_  J.  J.  D. 

MILK  MEETING  AT  BINGHAMTON. 


Resolutions  Adopted.— On  Thursday, 
July  12,  at  the  Arlington  Hotel,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  there  was  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  sales  committee  of  the  Five  States  Milk 
Producers’  Association  and  the  advisory 
committee  appointed  from  various  sections 
of  the  territory  covered  by  the  Association 
to  discuss  plans  for  selling  their  milk  to 
the  best  advantage.  There  was  a  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion,  and  the  committee  on 
resolutions  reported  the  following,  which 
were  adopted: 

Resolved,  Inasmuch  as  the  sale:  of  our 
milk  was  not  effected  by  July  1  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  sales  and  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  either  to  effect  a  sale  of  the  milk 
before  September  1,  or  to  fix  a  uniform 
price  at  which  the  milk  of  the  Association 
shall  continue  to  be  sold  to  the  present 
dealers,  and,  if  such  price  be  not  accepted 
by  such  dealers,  then  all  of  the  milk  of 
the  Association  shall  be  withheld  from  the 
market  and  manufactured  into  butter  an  1 
cheese  until  such  time  as  our  just  and 
reasonable  demands  be  acceded  to;  and  we 
hereby  ask  each  and  every  local  section 
to  take  such  means  during  the  intervening 
time  as  will  enable  them  to  comply  with 
the  action  of  the  sales  and  advisory  com¬ 
mittees. 

Resolved,  That,  as  many  members  of 
the  Five  States  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 


tion  have  contracted  their  milk  until  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  we  earnestly  ask  and  urge  that  no 
milk  of  the  Association  be  contracted  be¬ 
yond  that  time. 

A  Strong  Position.— This  Association  is 
very  much  alive,  and  has  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  giving  up.  The  members  under¬ 
stand  that  the  task  of  handling  the  selling 
end  of  the  business  so  that  a  living  profit 
may  be  realized  is  a  difficult  one,  requiring 
time,  thought  and  hard  work.  They  are 
looking  the  matter  right  in  the  face,  get¬ 
ting  down  to  rock  bottom,  and  laying  a 
foundation  for  permanent  results.  Per¬ 
haps  these  results  may  not  come  about  by 
just  the  methods  used  at  present.  In 
nearly  all  enterprises  the  original  plans 
have  to  be  modified  many  times.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  resolutions  named 
cover  the  ground  as  well  as  can  be  done 
at  present,  and,  if  thoroughly  lived  up  to, 
they  mean  a  definite  forward  step. 

Would  a  Hold-up  Be  Effective?— 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  general  holding 
back  of  the  milk  of  the  Association  would 
seriously  embarrass  the  New  York  dealers. 
It  is  well-known  that  the  little  incident  of 
last  May,  when  an  order  was  given  to  with¬ 
hold  the  milk  on  certain  railroad  lines  for 
a  time,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  dealers,  but 
this  was  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  whole  20,000  cans  controlled  by 
the  Association  had  been  withheld?  The 
better  class  of  dealers  wish  to  avoid  any¬ 
thing  of  this  sort.  They  know  that  there 
Is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it  in  the  long 
run.  Even  if  they  can  get  a  fair  supply 
from  other  sources,  no  one  will  long  sell 
to  them  at  a  starvation  figure.  They 
would  soon  have  to  raise  the  price  any¬ 
way.  Common  sense  seems  to  indicate 
the  wisdom  of  sticking  to  those  who  have 
been  supplying  them  so  long;  and,  while 
some  dealers  may  feel  grumpy,  and  put  on 
a  big  bluff,  most  of  them  are  too  busy  to 
waste  time  in  doing  anything  for  mere, 
spite  to  get  even  with  the  farmers.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  producers  are  not  in 
favor  of  a  strike,  except  as  a  last  resort. 
Fighting  is  largely  a  loss  of  time  all 
around.  If,  when  the  matter  is  brought  to 
a  crisis,  and  the  dealers  see  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  really  mean  what  they  say,  and  are 
prepared  to  stand  by  it,  they  conclude  to 
meet  them  part  way,  without  the  disagree¬ 
able  consequences  of  a  hold-up,  so  much 
the  better.  There  are  signs  of  this.  Some 
of  the  dealers  have  said  honestly  that  they 
know  the  producers  have  just  cause  for 
complaint.  Perhaps  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  may  be  brought  about  by  firm 
and  united  action,  that  will  straighten  the 
matter  out.  It  is  not  necessary  for  either 
side  to  get  down  on  its  knees  to  the  other, 
but  simply  to  come  to  a  fair,  permanent, 
business  basis. 

Put  Your  Shoulder  to  the  Wheel.— 
Lovers  of  fair  play  sympathize  with  the 
farmers  in  this  struggle,  not  In  any  senti¬ 
mental  way,  but  simply  because  fair  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  a  scarce  article  with  them. 
Those  who  may  be  getting  impatient  should 
remember  that  it  takes  time  to  do  any¬ 
thing  worth  while,  and  that  in  an  under¬ 
taking  of  this  sort  some  mistakes  are  sure 
to  be  made.  One  way  to  help  a  thing 
along  is  not  to  hinder  it  by  unjust  criti¬ 
cism  or  slurring  remarks.  Cold  water  is 
a  good  thing  to  throw  into  a  man’s  face 
to  wake  him  up,  but  it  is  not  needed  by  of¬ 
ficers  or  committees  who  are  doing  their 
best.  Part  of  the  progress  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  seen  in  the  increased  price  of  milk 
the  past  season.  In  some  sections  of  the 
Chenango  Valley,  two  years  ago,  milk  was 
sold  at  1  1-10  cent  per  quart.  As  already 
intimated,  a  large  part  of  this  labor  is 
foundation  work  which  is  not  •  visible. 
Those  who  have  made  the  most  careful 
study  of  this  matter  in  all  its  phases  are 
making  the  fewest  criticisms  on  the  man¬ 
agement.  It  is  probable  that  eventually 
the  farmers  will  handle  the  milk  from  the 
cow  to  the  consumer.  If,  when  this  is  ac¬ 
complished,  they  attempt  to  abuse  their 
power,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be 
taught  a  lesson  themselves,  as  they  cer¬ 
tainly  will.  _  w.  w.  H. 

Crimson  Clover  Seed  Crop. 

Condition  of  seed  crop  for  1900  is  not  up 
to  the  average  in  either  quality  or  quan¬ 
tity.  The  heavy  rains  and  long-continued 
wet  spell,  immediately  following  the  cut¬ 
ting,  caused  the  seed  to  become  discolored, 
and  much  of  it  to  waste  in  handling.  The 
yield  per  acre  was  about  half  of  an  aver¬ 
age  crop,  with  a  moderate  acreage,  as  a 
prospective  short  hay  crop  induced  many 
farmers  to  cut  their  clover  for  hay,  instead 
of  saving  for  seed  as  first  intended.  Seed 
is  selling  in  a  wholesale  way  from  $4.20  to 
$4.50  per  bushel  of  60  pounds.  I  do  not 
think  any  change  will  be  made  in  growing 
the  crop  on  account  of  the  Green  pea- 
louse,  which  is  claimed  by  scientific  men 
to  be  harbored  in  the  clover.  I  do  not 
personally  know  of  a  single  Instance  where 
the  feeding  of  Crimson  clover  hay  was  in¬ 
jurious  in  any  way,  and  have  been  feeding 
It  more  or  less  to  both  work  and  driving 
horses  for  the  past  eight  or  10  years,  with 


only  the  best  and  entirely  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  With  this  experience  I  feel  safe 
in  recommending  farmers  to  feed  It  in 
moderation,  as  horses  are  fond  of  it,  and 
will  eat  more  than  is  good  for  them  if  al¬ 
lowed  to.  The  secret  of  safety,  in  my 
opinion,  is  in  cutting  the  clover  early,  just 
before  it  appears  to  be  in  fullest  and 
brightest  bloom.  When  that  time  arrives, 
cut  your  clover  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A 
few  days’  delay  changes  conditions  rapidly, 
and  my  practice  has  been  to  cut  at  that 
time  without  any  regard  to  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  Our  crop  this  year  is  as  bright 
and  free  from  dust  as  the  best  of  Timothy 
hay.  c.  b. 

Milford,  Del. 

The  condition  of  the  Crimson  clover  seed 
crop  here  is  good,  but  little  is  grown  in 
this  vicinity,  and  the  Cambridge  seed 
stores  could  quote  me  no  prices.  The 
Green  pea-louse  will  have  no  results  in 
changing  the  Crimson  clover  crop  this  year. 
Cow  peas  are  being  more  extensively  seed¬ 
ed  every  year.  We  find  fully  as  good  re¬ 
sults  from  them  both  as  hay  and  as  a  soil 
improver.  r.  l.  g. 

Maryland. 

Only  one  person  here  whom  I  know  has 
cut  any  seed;  it  is  in  good  condition,  and 
he  wants  $5  a  bushel.  This  same  man 
planted  six  acres  of  peas  for  marketing 
green,  and,  strange  to  say,  they  were 
ruined  by  the  Green  pea-louse.  They  were 
planted  next  to  Crimson  clover.  It  is  too 
soon  to  say  what  effect  this  discovery,  if 
any,  will  have  on  those  who  will  use  it  as 
a  catch  crop.  The  cow  pea  is  growing  in 
favor  each  year  as  a  catch  crop. 

Delaware.  j.  e.  c. 


GOLDEN  MEDICAL 
DISCOVERY 


It  makes  muscle  by  making  health. 
It  makes  health  by  curing  the  dis¬ 
eases  which  undermine  the  strength. 
The  starting  place  of  physical  de¬ 
terioration  and  weakness  is  generally 
the  stomach.  The  *  Discovery  ”  pos¬ 
itively  cures  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  organs  of  digestion  and  nutri¬ 
tion.  Take  "Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery”  and  you’ll  get  well  and 
strong. 

« I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  for 
your  wouderful  medicine,”  writes  Mr.  Geo. 
I.ogan  Dogget,  of  Piedmont,  Greenville  Co., 
S.  C.,  Box  167.  "I  was  almost  past  work 
suffering  so  much  from  chronic  catarrh  and 
indigestion.  Your  ‘Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery  ’  was  recommended.  I  used  it  for  three 
months,  and  was  completely  cured  of  indi¬ 
gestion  and  greatly  relieved  of  catarrh.” 


Book  Bargains. 

We  have  quite  a  large  stock  of  good 
books,  that  we  wish  to  close  out.  We 
are  going  to  make  the  price  on  them  so 
that  they  will  go  quick.  My  Handker¬ 
chief  Garden  is  one  of  these.  It  shows 
what  can  be  done  with  a  small  plot  of 
ground.  It  is  nicely  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  illustrated.  Paper  cover. 
The  price  has  been  20  cents.  We  will 
close  out  the  remaining  stock  now  at  10 
cents,  postpaid.  Modification  of  Plants 
by  Climate  is  another  pamphlet  that 
every  practical  grower  will  appreciate 
The  price  is  25  cents.  We  will  close  them 
out  at  10  cents,  postpaid.  Or  we  will 
send  both  of  these  books,  postpaid,  as 
a  reward  for  sending  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


AFTER  THE  MILK  ADULTERATORS. 

The  daily  papers  recently  gave  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  work  done  hy  the  m'illt  in¬ 
spectors  in  this  city.  Eight  of  them 
started  out  early  in  the  morning  to  stop 
the  milk  wagon©  coming  over  the  Pa- 
vonia  ferry  from  the  Erie  railroad.  Two 
policemen  went  along  so  that  no  driver 
should  escape: 

The  old  way  was  to  empty  the  entire  load 
into  the  street  when  it  was  found  to  be 
below  the  legal  standard,  but  many  mis¬ 
takes  occurred,  and  the  custom  now  is  to 
till  two  eight-ounce  bottles  with  the  ques¬ 
tioned  fluid,  seal  them  and  give  one  to  the 
driver  of  the  wagon  and  turn  the  other 
over  to  chemists  employed  by  the  State  for 
analysis.  The  object  of  the  duplicate  bottle 
is  to  give  the  milkman  an  opportunity  to 
have  an  independent  analysis  made  with 
which  he  can  confront  the  State  experts 
when  he  is  brought  into  court,  for  that  he 
will  surely  be  if  the  work  of  the  official 
chemists  confirms  the  suspicions  of  the  in¬ 
spectors.  The  only  tools  of  the  inspectors 
are  a  lactometer  and  a  pair  of  nippers  to 
open  cans  that  have  been  wired.  The  lac¬ 
tometer  is  fitted  with  a  small  thermometer, 
which  records  the  temperature  of  the  milk 
at  the  same  time  that  it  shows  its  specific 
gravity. 

A  reporter  thus  describes  the  opera¬ 
tions: 

They  took  their  positions  on  the  street 
corner  a  few  minutes  before  midnight. 
First  came  a  solitary  wagon  with  20  cans. 
Inspector  Gentes  quickly  had  half  a  dozen 
cans  open  and  the  milk  from  them  was 
poured  into  the  lactometer  cylinder.  The 
reading  was  110.50— a  quite  normal  gravity. 
Lifting  out  the  instrument  he  showed  the 
fluid  clinging  to  it  in  a  thick,  uniform  coat¬ 
ing.  “That  shows  a  good,  proper  amount 
of  butter  fat,”  he  said.  “That  milk  is  all 
right,”  and  Mr.  Cook’s  representative  drove 
on.  Next  came  three  loads  consigned  to 
an  ice  cream  factory,  and  a  big  tank  wagon, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  which  was  go¬ 
ing  to  a  big  condensed-milk  firm.  “Their 
milk  is  always  up  to  mark,”  said  Mr.  Gen¬ 
tes,  but  he  looked  at  it  just  the  same.  Then 
another  boat  came  in  with  seven  wagons. 
Two  tried  to  get  away,  but  were  driven 
back.  The  first  one  showed  milk  reading 
120.36  on  the  scale  of  the  instrument,  and 
that  lay  on  the  glass  in  watery  strings, 
dropping  off  in  small  globules.  The  driver 
was  made  to  tell  all  about  his  employer, 
and  give  the  history  of  the  milk  so  far  as 
he  knew  it.  Then  he  received  his  sealed 
sample  of  the  milk,  and  the  other  went 
into  one  of  the  great  valises  which  the  in¬ 
spectors  carry.  “That  man  will  hear  from 
the  Commissioner,  if  I  am  not  very  much 
mistaken,”  said  the  inspector,  who  sealed 
the  bottles.  More  and  more  wagons  ar¬ 
rived  with  every  boat,  and  at  one  o’clock 
there  was  a  double  line  drawn  up  against 
the  curbs  beneath  the  electric  lights  and 
extending  from  West  to  Washington  Street, 
while  the  inspectors,  bare-headed  and  in 
overalls,  were  running  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  ominous 
bottles  were  lying  in  their  grips,  each  one 
I  of  which  is  likely  to  make  the  State  richer 
by  from  $25  to  $100,  the  usual  range  of  the 
fines  imposed. 

MY  FRIEND,  THE  COW. 

How  We  Gained  Her  Friendship. 

After  an  eight-year  close  association, 
the  dairy  cow  and  myself  (I  put  the 
dairy  cow  first,  seems  her  natural  place) 
have  so  changed  and  improved  the  old 
wornout  farm  that  we  ourselves  can 
hardly  remember  'how  really  bad  con¬ 
ditions  once  were.  The  first  year  there 
were  five  cowls,  but  by  the  time  the  tree 
buds  started  to  swell,  the  hay  and  straw 


and  it  took  a  good  walking  cow  to  gather 
a  daily  ration.  It  really  does  not  pay 
to  have  a  cow  walk  fast  all  day  to  gather 
her  living;  she  can  give  so  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  manufacturing  milk  that  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  mutually  agree 
to  stop.  At  least,  that  was  the  case  with 
us.  I  agreed  to  bring  her  a  good  daily 
ration  right  to  her  house  and  set  it  De- 
fore  (her,  and  all  she  need  do  was  eat  it 
and  rest,  and  incidentally  give  me  from 
7,000  to  9,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year, 
from  which  I  can  churn  from  300  to  400 
pounds  of  butter.  If  she  fulfilled  her 
part  of  the  contract,  all  was  well;  if  not, 
the  result  often  was  a  fat  cow,  and  her 
career  ended  in  the  butcher  shop,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  she  went  to  some  neighbor  who 
could  afford  to  keep  cows  because  they 
were  nice,  sleek  and  fat.  A  cow  that 
takes  25-cent  butter  fat  and  lays  it  on 
her  ribs  in  the  form  of  fhree-cent  tallow 
is  not  the  one  I  keep.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  nice  to  look  upon,  but  they  are  ex¬ 
pensive  ornaments. 

“Handsome  is  she  Who  handsome 
does,”  and  an  annual  profit  of  $45  per 
year  on  a  cow  smooths  down  many  of 
her  rough  features.  East  year  I  kept  24 
cow©  and  growing  stock,  and  four  horses, 
and  the  old  farm  fed  them  all,  with 
many  tons  of  feed  left  over.  There  are 
wonderful  possibilities  in  many  a  so- 
called  wornout  farm,  and  the  dairy  cow 
is  one  of  the  great  factors  in  realizing 
some  of  the  possibilities.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  there  is  any  other  method 
by  which  a  poor  farm  and  dilapidated 
place  can  be  transformed  more  econom¬ 
ically  and  with  tso  little  capital  into  a 
good  farm  and  a  delightful  home,  than 
by  properly  utilizing  the  dairy  cow.  In 
future  chapters  I  will  tell  how  this  work 
is  being  accomplished  on  Spring  and 
Meadow  Farm.  L.  w.  light y. 

Adams  Co.,  Pa. 


DORSET  SHEEP  AND  DOGS. 

Since  May,  1891,  when  we  made  our 
first  importation,  we  have  constantly 
kept  Dorsets  on  our  farm,  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  within  one  mile  of  the  corporate 
limits  of  a  town  (Washington,  Pa.), 
which  has  a  population  of  about  20,000. 
Our  farm  adjoins  on  three  sides  sub¬ 
urban  villages,  near  a  large  tube  and 
pipe  mill,  which  employs  several  hundred 
hands.  The  country  around  is  also 
thickly  populated,  and  I  feel  safe  in 
stating  that  the  number  of  dogs  owned 
(and  disowned  when  the  assessor  makes 
his  official  calls)  will  equal  any  other 
section  in  the  grand  total  of  canines.  I 
can  stand  on  our  farm,  and  from  one 
spot  look  over  farms  where,  a  few  years 
since,  thousands  of  sheep  were  kept;  on 
these  same  farms  to-day,  not  a  single 
sheep.  This  fact  is  largely  the  result  of 
ravages  by  dogs.  As  stated  above,  we 
have  kept  Dorsets  in  this  same  vicinity, 
with  a  population  doubled,  and  of  course 
the  dogs  in  same  ratio,  with  but  one  suc¬ 
cessful  raid  of  dogs.  We  had  60  Dorset 
ewes  pasturing  on  an  adjoining  farm. 
In  the  flock  was  one  Cotswold  yearling 
ewe;  two  dogs  attacked  the  Sheep,  and 
at  once  killed  the  Cotswold.  This,  I 


presume,  made  them  more  ferocious,  and 
they  tackled  the  Dorsets,  with  only  a 
partial  victory.  We  were  told  by  an  eye 
witness  that  the  ewes  actually  defended 
themselves.  One  was  wounded  so  that 
it  died,  another  was  also  wounded,  but 
recovered.  Perhaps  the  next  year,  a 
little  fice,  or  small  dog,  got  among  our 
ewes  at  home,  and  near  the  house, 
which  merely  brought  blood  on  some  of 
the  ewes’  ’legs,  very  slight  marks;  it 
was  during  dog  days,  and  three  or  four 
died.  This  little  dog  had  symptoms  of 
rabies,  and  in  the  effort  to  kill  it.  vic¬ 
iously  attacked  one  of  the  boys,  who, 
with  a  timely  blow  with  a  club,  ©topped 
proceedings  suddenly. 

I  have  very  frequently  been  amused  in 
watching  Dorset  ewes  drive  dogs  from 
the  pasture,  especially  if  they  have 
young  lambs;  they  show  a  very  deter¬ 
mined  disposition  to  protect  themselves. 
We  have  a  large  German  mastiff,  which 
weighs  over  150  pounds,  that  has  had 
sufficient  experience  to  say,  if  he  could 
talk,  that  he  would  prefer  not  to  be  shut 
up  in  a  tight  enclosure  with  Dorset  ewes. 
Notwithstanding  the  facts  stated  above, 
I  would  not  wish  to  mislead  anyone,  or 
convey  the  impression  that  Dorsets  are 
dog-proof,  so  much  depends  on  the  dog, 
but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that 
in  my  opinion,  no  dog  will  ever  achieve 
any  reputation  as  a  sheep  killer  'if  he 
takes  his  first  lessons  in  a  Dorset  flock. 
This  is  expressed  rather  ambiguously, 
but  a  sheepman  will  readily  catch  my 
meaning.  J.  l.  itenderson. 

Washington,  Pa. 


“Moon  Blindness.”— I  have  never  seen  a 
horse  in  this  country  troubled  with  his 
eyes  in  any  way,  not  even  from  wolf  teeth; 
my  experience  has  been  from  1880.  But 
horses  raised  in  the  corn  States,  where  corn 
is  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  colts  are  allowed 
to  run  in  the  cornfields  and  eat  all  the  corn 
they  want  from  the  time  they  can  eat  it, 
are  the  animals  that  go  blind.  I  have  been 
in  districts  where  every  other  horse  was 
blind  of  one  eye  and  some  both;  corn  and 
hot  weather  the  cause,  in  my  judgment. 

Wyoming.  e.  boice. 

In  the  California  hay  markets  grain  hay 
is  always  quoted  above  Timothy.  This 
grain  hay,  as  most  farmers  know,  is  oats, 
wheat  or  barley  cut  when  the  grain  is  soft 
and  in  the  milk  stage,  and  cured  the  same 
as  grass.  It  makes  a  coarse,  strong  hay, 
greatly  liked  by  horsemen.  We  have  been 
in  correspondence  with  eastern  hay  deal¬ 
ers  to  learn  whether  tins  sort  of  fodder 
could  be  sold  in  the  East  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses.  Replies  seem  to  indicate  that  such 
baled  grain  could  be  sold,  but  it  probably 
would  not  bring  better  price  than  Timothy. 
The  best  season  dealers  have  for  selling 
it  would  be  in  the  Winter,  but  it  would 
take  some  time  to  create  a  demand  for  it, 
as  little  of  it  is  ever  seen  in  the  East,  ex¬ 
cept  when  brought  on  from  California,  as 
it  frequently  is  to  feed  the  race  horses 
brought  from  that  State. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


G  OMB  AULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 


The  Safest,  Rest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F I R I N C •  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE-W1LLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O.. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Shropshire  Lambs.— Ewes  and  Rams,  high  grades. 
^  extra  good,  blocky.  well  bui  t,  for  Breeders,  August 
delivery.  Price,  ¥7  to  $10  ea.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa 


Chester  Whites,  Holsteins  and  Choice  Eggs. 

A  fine  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters. 
Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  Rock  Eggs;  15  for  75  cents. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


A  THOROUGHBRED  HOLSTEIN 
_  BULL  CALF.  Well  marked  and  of 
beBt  breeding.  Will  be  sold  at  farmers’ price.  Write 
at  once.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


PIIEDIICEVC~~Fine  young  Guernsey  Bulls 
UUCVUldC  I  w  and  Hcifersfor  sale,  from  the 
celebrated  herd  at  Elkdale  Stock  Farm. 

1).  L.  STEVENS.  Prop.,  Elkdale.  Pa. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene  N. 

Y. — Hutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep:  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs.  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Hens' 
Eggs,  60c.  per  dozen;  10  kinds;  standard  bred. 


ST.  LAMBERT  and  Combination.  For  sale  5  Cows, 
7  Heifers,  16  Bulls.  S.  E.  N1VIN,  Landenburg,  Pa, 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  FLUG8  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


DELLHURST  FARM, 

MENTOR,  OHIO, 

has  nearly  30  Holstein  Hull  CalveR  to  select 
from,  and  offers  sons  of  DeKol's  Butter  Boy  No 
19210,  Royal  Paul  22979  and  others,  having  tbe  much 
talked-of  Pauline  Paul  and  DeKol  cross.  Our  Herd 
now  numbers  150  head.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  for  sale  from  Advanced  Registry  cows. 


Dm  AWn  PUIW  AQ“LarKe  strain’  purebred 
I  ULAN  U"U  run  Ho  Poland-China  Pigs  for  sale 
$5  each  when  they  are  eight  to  ten  weeks  old. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPS 


from  registered  stock. 
Spayed  females.  Circulars 


nr  ITU  Tn  I  IDE  on  RHNS  and  CH1CKBNB 
UtAin  IU  LIUL  64-page  book  freb. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug.  R.  I. 


SH00-FLY 

The  only  positive  protection  fur  Horses  and  Cow* 

NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES 

Prevents  Ohnrbon  and  Texns  Cuttle  Fever,  becanse 
these  diseases  are  spread  by  flies  and  ticks.  Thou¬ 
sands  duplicate  10  gallons.  /lewarr.  of  imitations.  One 
cent’s  worth  saves  3  quarts  of  milk  and  much  flosh. 
Don’t  wait  till  cows  are  dry  and  horses  are  poor.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  20  cents  for  sam¬ 
ple.  Money  refunded  if  cows  are  not  protected. 
SHOO'FLY  MFG.  CO., 1005  Falrmount  Ave.,  Phila.  Pa. 


KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 


,e  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins,  Ringbones,  Splints, 
rlis  and  all  forms  of  tameness,  ltcures  without  ablem- 
l  because  it  does  not  blister.  Price  $1,  Six  for  *5.  Asa 
liment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Askyourdrug- 
3t  for  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure,  also  “A  Treatise  on 


WILDER’S 

Swing  Stanchion. 

Improvement  over  Smith’s. 
8  cel  latch;  Automatic 
lock.  Adjusts  itself  when 
open  so  animal  cannot  turn 
it  in  backing  out.  Safest 
and  Quickest  Fastening 
made.Scnd  for  testimonials 
J.K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


The  WILLARD  KNAPP  COW  TIE 

is  the  most  humane,  Inex¬ 
pensive,  practical  and  dur¬ 
able  device  for  fasten  ng 
cattle.  Appkovkd  by  all 
up-to-date  dairymen. 

Send  for  illustrated  pam¬ 
phlet. describing  tbe  lie  and 
giving  statements  from  our 
customers. 

VV ILLA  R  i)  H.  KNA PP  &  CO 
Groton  St.,  Cortland.N.Y 


was  all  fed.  I  cut  fence-row  brushes 
and  pruned  the  old  wild-grown  fruit 
trees;  those  brushes  furnished  roughage 
for  the  cows  until  the  blades  of  grass 
were  big  enough  to  nibble.  That  was 
“roughage”  truly,  hut  the  cows  'ate  the 
finer  portions  of  'it  with  a  relish.  From 
the  heavier  limbs  they  simply  ate  the 
hark.  Those  were  “just  cows.”  I  have 
since  learned  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  “just  cows”  and  “daiiry  cows.” 
The  former  eat  to  live,  the  latter  live  to 
eat.  The  farm  consists  of  60  acres,  and 
was  composed  of  gul'lies  and  barren  hills. 
The  blade©  of  grass  grew  very  far  apart, 


A  $3000.  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 


It  contains  183  large 
cost  us  $3000.  We 

ever  use  * ‘International  - --  -  ,  --  ..  -  — 

head  of  stock  do  yon  own f  4th— Name  this  paper,  “International  Stock  I ood’  _  , 

It  fattens  stock  in  30  days  less  tim6  and  saves  grain.  Aids  digestion  and  assimilation.  1  housands  of  farmers  feed  500  to  2t 


lbs.  every  year.  It  makes 


Largcat  Stork  Food  Fartory  in  the  World 
Capital  Paid  In,  $900,000,00 


^INTERNATIONAL  FOOD  CO.  ffiBEW: 


Wc  occupy  15  floors,  siso  100x22  feet  each, 
in  addition  tc  oar  largt.  Printing  Dept. 


t  We  own  for  onr  “  International  Stock  Food  Farm”  three  Stallions,  Bnttonwood  2:17,  by  Nutwood  2d8Y,  International  Stock 
.  Food,  by  Hartford  222X  and  Naheola  2:23Ji,  by  Lockhart  2.-08K.  They  eat  “  International  Stock  Food  ”  every  day.  It  saves  grain. 
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A  TOUGH  OLD  MARE. 

W.  H.  B.’s  letter  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  of 
July  7  reveals  nothing  new  in  horse 
breeding.  The  rule  that  “like  begets 
like  or  the  likeness  of  some  ancestor” 
is,  sometimes,  apparently  inoperative. 
Several  years  ago  I  bought  a  long¬ 
bodied,  short-limbed  mare  that  would 
weigh  about  1,100  pounds.  Her  color 
was  between  mouse  color  and  brown. 
She  was  with  foal  by  a  big  bay  stallion 
weighing  1,200,  and  standing  16  hands 
high.  Her  former  owner  had  raised  one 
colt  from  her  by  the  same  horse.  It  was 
a  slender  sorrel  with  four  white  feet  and 
a  white  nose,  and  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  a  gelding  that  was  pastured 
with  her  while  she  was  with  foal.  When 
I  bought  her  she  was  pasturing  with  a 
little  white  saddle  mare  weighing  about 
800.  When  she  foaled  some  boys  who 
were  boarding  with  me  came  running 
home  from  the  field  to  say  that  “Brownie 
had  got  a  sheep!”  And  sure  enough  it 
looked  so.  She  had  a  little  white  filly, 
that  grew  up  into  a  saddle  pony,  and 
was  sold  to  a  young  woman  for  use 
under  a  saddle.  When  her  new  coat 
came  out' in  the  Spring  it  was  a  little 
creamy,  bleaching  out  to  milk  white,  al¬ 
though  her  skin  was  as  black  as 
Brownie’s.  Brownie  had  other  peculiari¬ 
ties  beside  breeding  freaks.  Put  in  any 
ordinary  stable,  she  would  kick  it  down; 
turned  out  to  pasture,  she  would  get  on 
a  roaming  fit,  and  go  off  across  fields, 
fences  and  highways  for  a  mile,  some¬ 
times  jumping  and  sometimes  pushing 
the  fence  down.  Hitched  to  a  post,  she 
would  pull  for  all  she  was  worth,  but 
hitched  to  a  plow  or  harrow,  she  would 
balk  every  time.  To  an  ordinary  wagon 
you  could  drive  her  four  miles  an  hour 
by  persuading  enough,  but  any  kind  of  a 
load  was  no  go.  Turned  out  to  pasture 
with  other  horses  she  showed  her  cun¬ 
ning.  She  would  nip  grass  until  near 
enough  to  turn  and  kick  with  a  ven¬ 
geance.  I  never  saw  her  beaten  but 
once,  and  then  she  tackled  a  big  bay,  16 
hands  high,  with  a  good  deal  of  day¬ 
light  under  him,  as  the  horsemen  say. 
He  was  brought  up  on  the  place,  and 
thought  he  had  rights.  His  name  was 
Prince,  but  we  called  him  Pinny,  for 
short.  I  saw  Brownie  slyly  working  to¬ 
ward  him,  and  watched  the  outcome. 
When  she  got  within  what  she  thought 
was  striking  distance,  she  whirled  her 
heels  his  way,  gave  a  squeal,  and  started 
backward.  Pinny  heard  the  squeal,  and 
got  his  batteries  quickly  in  position,  and 
before  Brownie  was  near  enough  to 
make  her  short  legs  effective,  he  let  fly 
his  heels  with  the  force  of  a  catapult, 
not  only  stopping  the  old  mare’s  advance 
backward,  but  nearly  throwing  her  on 
her  head.  The  satisfied  way  in  which 
she  went  about  her  business  was  a  com¬ 
fort  to  me.  I  have  owned  balky  horses, 
pullers,  kickers,  jumpers,  and  horses 
with  other  unpleasant  traits,  but 
Brownie  had  more  traits  than  any  other 
horse  I  ever  saw,  and  when  a  fellow 
came  along  and  made  an  offer  of  $25,  he 
got  her,  and  made  me  happy,  although  1 
had  paid  an  even  hundred  for  her. 

R.  S.  11  IN  MAN. 


DIARRHEA  OR  SCOURS  IN  CALVES. 

In  fattening  calves,  I  have  lost  several 
with  the  scours.  What  remedy  would  you 
advise?  In  fattening  calves  on  Jersey 
cows,  which  is  better— to  reduce  the  milk 
with  water  and  feed  by  hand,  or  let  them 
suck  the  cows?  x.  y.  z. 

Connecticut. 

At  the  first  indication  of  the  diarrhea 
give  the  calf  two  full  tablespoonfuls  of 
castor  oil  with  one  teaspoonful  each 
laudanum  and  tincture  of  Jamaica  gin¬ 
ger.  Then  give  one-half  teaspoonful 
laudanum  and  one  teaspoonful  of  the 
tincture  of  ginger  every  four  hours,  un¬ 
til  the  diarrhea  is  checked.  If  the  calf 
become  weak  give  two  or  three  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  whisky  in  a  little  hot  water 
every  four  hours.  If  the  calf  is  being 
raised  by  hand,  add  one  part  lime  water 
to  three  parts  of  milk.  Do  not  feed 
more  than  one  pint  of  milk  at  one  time. 


but  repeat  the  quantity  every  four  hours, 
iif  the  calf  will  take  it.  If  the  calf  is 
raised  on  the  cow,  do  not  allow  it  to 
suck  but  a  few  minutes  at  one  time,  but 
feed  about  every  four  hours  as  before. 
Inasmuch  as  the  disease  is  very  liable  to 
be  contagious,  it  would  be  well  thor¬ 
oughly  to  whitewash  the  calf-pen  or  any 
part  of  the  stable  with  which  the  calves 
come  in  contact,  and  to  dust  the  drop¬ 
pings  and  floor  with  dry,  air-slaked 
quicklime.  The  success  of  the  treatment 
depends  largely  upon  the  thoroughness 
with  which  it  is  carried  out,  both  as  to 
giving  the  medicines  and  to  the  feeding. 
I  have  seen  calves  raised  by  this  treat¬ 
ment,  after  they  were  so  weak  from  the 
diarrhea  as  to  be  unable  to  stand  alone. 
In  acute,  severe  cases,  I  sometimes  give 
full  doses  of  the  medicine  every  two 
hours,  for  a  few  doses,  instead  of  every 
four  hours. 

Do  not  overfeed.  Better  to  let  the  calves 
go  a  little  hungry.  They  will  not  starve 
for  a  few  days,  even  though  put  on  the 
short  allowance  of  only  one-half  to  one 
pint  of  milk  at  a  feeding,  to  be  repeated 
every  four  hours.  The  disease  is,  evi¬ 
dently,  contagious  in  your  locality,  so 
that  special  attention  should  be  given 
to  cleanliness  and  disinfection.  If  the 
calves  are  to  be  raised  by  hand,  it 
would  be  better  to  remove  them  to  a 
separate  stable  as  soon  as  possible  after 
birth,  where  more  thorough  disinfect. on 
could  be  practiced. 


SOME  SILO  PROBLEMS. 

In  the  management  of  the  silo  there 
are  many  practical  questions  which  ex¬ 
perience  and  local  condition  only  are 
capable  of  solving.  There  is  little  ques¬ 
tion  but  what  the  round  silo  is  the  best 
form  to  use  under  most  circumstances. 
On  many  farms,  however,  where  there  is 
ample  barn  room,  ft  would  often  be  more 
economical  to  utilize  one  of  the  bays 
and  put  'in  a  rectangular  silo.  A  round 
si'lo  in  such  a  place  would  cause  a  con¬ 
siderable  waste  of  space.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  silage  would  keep 
enough  better  to  warrant  the  exclusion 
of  the  small  areas  in  the  corners  of  the 
bay.  Much  silage  is  often  spoiled  in 
rectangular  srlois  by  the  air  getting  into 
the  corners,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  silage  thoroughly  trodden 
in  the  sharp  corners.  A  section  of  at 
least  16  to  18  inches  across  the  face  of 
the  triangle  should  be  cut  off.  On  most 
farms  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  get  out 
material  for  staves  for  a  round  silo,  and 
to  have  them  beveled  so  that  a  silo  of 
any  desired  diameter  may  be  put  to¬ 
gether  without  cracks.  If  the  diameter 
is  large,  say  20  to  25  feet,  a  fairly  tight 
silo  can  be  made  without  straight-edged 
staves.  One  of  the  most  common  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  construction  of  silos  is  in 
getting  the  diameter  too  large  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  height.  For  a  herd  of  20 
cows  we  consider  12  feet  'in  diameter 
and  26  feet  in  height  to  be  preferable  to 
a  silo  of  greater  diameter  and  less 
height.  From  one  inch  to  two  inches 
per  day,  for  the  whole  area  of  the  silo, 
should  be  fed  out  in  order  to  have  the 
silage  keep  In  good  condition.  Silos  of 
comparatively  small  surface  area  are 
especially  needed  for  the  storage  of  si¬ 
lage  for  Summer  use.  Owing  to  the  high 
temperature  of  this  season  the  silage 
will  mold  and  decay  rapidly  if  long  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air.  We  consider  a  isilo  for 
Summer  use  of  12  feet  in  diameter  to  be 
about  right  for  a  herd  of  25  to  30  cows. 
There  has  been  much  said  about  the 
use  Of  cheaper  means  than  the  ordinary 
round  rods  for  holding  the  staves.  A 
few  farmers  have  used  the  Page  wire 
fencing,  but  unless  one  has  a  full  equip¬ 
ment  of  tools  for  tightening  this  fence, 
we  fail  to  see  where  the  advantage 
would  be.  This  material  would  need  to 
be  re-tightened  at  least  once  each  year. 
Ordinary  round  rods,  varying  from 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  a  half  inch  near  the  top,  make 
an  easily-adjusted  hoop.  These  should 
be  of  such  a  length  as  to  reach  half  way 


around  the  silo,  and  they  may  be  easily 
tightened  through  blocks  of  hard  wood. 
It  is  a  wise  precaution  to  support  the 
hoops  by  means  of  staples  in  a  few 
places.  This  will  prevent  their  drop¬ 
ping  down  in  case  the  silo  shrinks  bad¬ 
ly  when  empty  in  the  Summer. 

c.  s.  r HELPS. 


HENS  THAT  LAY  BAD  EGGS. 

I  have  been  through  a  similar  experi¬ 
ence  in  warranting  eggs  to  customers  as 
being  fresh  and  all  right,  that  I  knew 
were  fresh  laid,  as  S.  A.  F.,  page  458. 
Probably  the  trouble  with  his  eggs  is 
caused  by  one  or  more  in  the  flock  suf¬ 
fering  from  inflammation  of  the  ovaries, 
and  the  eggs  are  spoiled  before  they  are 
laid.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  finu  out 
which  nens  are  suffering  from  this  dis¬ 
ease,  although  one  of  the  signs  is  lopping 
of  the  tail,  and  sometimes  when  there 
is  a  large  mass  of  corrupt  matter,  such  as 
he  describes  as  finding  in  a  fowl.  It  can 
be  felt  by  the  fingers  from  the  outside,  by 
gently  squeezing  the  fowl  just  back  of 
the  breastbone.  With  a  little  experience 
it  can  be  distinguished  from  a  normal 
condition  of  tue  ovaries,  intestines  and 
gizzard.  Old  fowls  are  more  liable  to  be 
affected  in  that  way  than  young  ones, 
and  fowls  that  have  been  stimulated  to 
an  abnormal  production  of  eggs  the  pre¬ 
vious  Winter  are  very  liable  to  the  dis¬ 
ease.  All  the  so-called  egg- foods  are  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  the  reproductive  or¬ 
gans,  and  when  fed  for  any  length  of 
time  are  pretty  sure  to  cause  trouble. 
Too  much  attention  from  heavy  males 
will  also  cause  the  trouble  in  some 
cases. 

When  double-yolked  eggs  are  laid,  or 
small,  imperfect  ones,  the  size  of  a  mar¬ 
ble,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  abnormal  con¬ 
ditions  prevail  with  the  ovaries.  In 
dressing  old  fowls  for  market — in  our 
market  (in  this  vicinity  all  poultry  has 
to  be  drawn)  I  have  often  found  badly- 
diseased  ovaries  in  fowls  that  had  bright 
red  combs  and  every  appearance  of  per¬ 
fect  health  before  they  were  killed,  so 
the  reader  will  see  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  judge  of  the  healthiness  of  a 
fowl  by  external  appearances.  One  of 
the  advantages  of  keeping  fowls  in  small 
flocks  is  that  when  any  one  becomes  dis¬ 
eased  it  is  easier  to  pick  out  the  one 
among  a  few  than  a  large  number. 
With  fowls  as  with  cows,  the  greatest 
producers  are  more  liable  to  disease  than 
those  of  more  moderate  production,  and 
I  believe  that  the  average  keeper  should 
set  his  mark  at  a  fair  average  produc¬ 
tion,  rather  than  an  excessive  one. 

Dudley,  Mass.  f.  a.  p. 

Holstein  Cattle. — There  are  several 
reasons  why  Holstein  cattle  are  much 
higher  in  price  than  Jerseys.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  much  larger,  health¬ 
ier,  less  subject  to  disease,  can  produce 
more  milk  and  butter  in  a  year,  their 
calves  sell  for  more,  and  the  cows  sell 
well  when  fattened  for  beef.  They  will 
consume  more  coarse  fodder  than  the 
Jersey,  and  will  adapt  themselves  to  all 
conditions,  and  are  more  docile.  Cow 
buyers  come  up  from  the  Elgin  district 
and  will  not  look  at  a  Jersey,  but  will 
pay  a  good  price  for  a  good  grade  or 
purebred  Holstein  cow. 

Ripley,  Wis.  w.  r.  gates. 

Cattle  Prices. — If  the  Holstein  com¬ 
mands  the  higher  price  it  must  be  be¬ 
cause  of  smaller  numbers.  The  Jersey 
has  been  in  this  country  so  long  that  the 
numbers  are  large  in  comparison  with 


the  Holstein.  As  a  Jersey  man  of  26 
years’  experience,  I  am  not  ready  to  con¬ 
cede  the  better  intrinsic  value  to  the 
Holstein.  I  tried  in  the  height  of  the 
HOlstein  boom,  a  few  years  ago,  to  get 
the  Holstein  fever.  I  had  a  flattering 
offer  to  go  over  to  the  old  country  and 
bring  over  some  Holsteins.  I  looked  up 
the  Holstein  thoroughly,  vMted  many 
herds  and  the  quarantine  station  at 
Waltham,  Mass.,  but  could  not  get  di¬ 
vorced  from  my  first  love,  the  Jersey. 

Maine.  geo.  blanchard. 

Dog  Protectors. — Some  fashionable 
women  are  showing  good  judgment  by 
discarding  pug  dogs  and  poodles  as  pets, 
and  substituting  bulldogs.  It  is  nothing 
unusual  to  see  one  of  these  women  step 
from  a  carriage  on  Fifth  Avenue,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  bulldog  with  a  short  strap  at¬ 
tached  to  his  collar.  A  pug  does  not 
know  much,  and  succeeds  chiefly  in  get¬ 
ting  under  foot  or  upsetting  bicyclists. 
He  is  not  the  slightest  protection  to  his 
owner.  The  animal  with  the  double  pad¬ 
lock  on  his  jaws  amounts  to  something, 
however.  He  has  a  resolute  and  deter¬ 
mined  air,  and,  when  well  trained,  is  a 
picture  of  strength  under  absolute  con¬ 
trol.  Unless  thoroughly  broken,  he  is 
dangerous  and,  like  dynamite,  should 
not  be  fooled  with  anyway.  As  a  pro¬ 
tector  for  a  woman  who  is  left  alone  in 
the  house  part  of  the  time,  he  cannot  be 
bettered.  It  is  interesting  to  see  him 
watch  his  mistress  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  No  soldier  on  picket  duty  could 
be  more  alert,  and  the  consequences  to 
any  tramp  or  peddler  who  makes  him¬ 
self  obnoxious  would  be  serious. 
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they  always  been 
kept— boil  ii  mi  ellf  np- 
nt.  Their  unrivaled 
simplicity,  efllciim- 
cy  and  durability, 
make  them  the  only 
separators  which 
can  bo  used  success¬ 
fully  in  the 


of  farm  Cream  Sep- 

arators.  This  system  ouu  the  Sharpies 
Separators  are  putting  dollars  in  place 
Of  dimes  into  the  pockets  of  the  cream¬ 
ery  men  and  dairy  men. 

Send  for  Free  Pamphlet  No.  25 


P.  M.  SH APPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


TIIE  8UAKPLE8  CO., 

88  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEPARATOR  FW 

on  i o  Daj's’  Trial.  Lightest 
I  easiest  running  HAND  Separator 

\  NATIONAL  Cr°am 
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Separator 

Free  book  tells  all  abont  it. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co..  Newark,  N.  J. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  ”  and  “  Baby  ”  Separators. 

First— Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles— Size* 

Prices,  $0O  to  $800. 

Save  110  per  oow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  71  Cortland t  Street 
OHIGAGC  I  NEW  YORK. 


The  Improved  U.  S.  Separators 


Have  excelled  in  the  past,  and  with  their  “  New  Century  ”  improvements  are 
further  in  advance  than  ever.  Note  their  capacities  and  prices : 

No.  9.  Low  Frame.  Capacity  150  to  175  lbs.,  $50.00 
No.  8.  “  “  “  225  to  250  “ 

No.  7.  High  “  “  275  to  300  “ 

No.  6.  “  “  “  350  to  400  " 

No.  5  .  44  4  4  4  4  4  50  to  500 


No.  3>4. 


650  to  700 


$65.00 

$85.00 

$100.00 

$125.00 

$165.00 


We  furnish  a  complete  line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus 
logues  free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous 


Now  cometh  the  Summer  with  its  joys 
And  all  it  has  in  store; 

Likewise  the  youngster  who  Inquires: 
“Say,  Mister,  wot’s  de  score?” 

— Indianapolis  News. 

Johnny:  “Paw,  what  is  backmail?” 
Paw:  “Mourning  envelopes.” — Baltimore 
American. 

“Johnnie,  how  would  you  divide  13 
apples  equally  among  14  hoys?”  “Make 
’em  into  apple  sauce,  sir!” — Life. 

“Weren’t  there  a  crowd  of  girls  at 
that  reception?”  “Yes;  a  peach  jam,  I 
should  call  it.” — Harvard  Lampoon. 

The  Judge:  “What  kind  of  iron  was 
thrown  during  the  riot?”  The  Witness: 
“Scrap  iron,  Yer  Honor.”  —  Chicago 
News. 

Tom:  “That  horse  of  Mrs.  De  Smyth’s 
seems  to  be  very  fond  of  her.”  Jack: 
“Naturally.  She’s  a  grass  wlidow.” — Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

“Ef  yo’  can’t  keep  a  secret,”  says 
Brother  Watkins,  “wha’  fo’  yo’  give  de 
Oder  feller  credit  fo’  mo’  sense  by  givin’ 
to  him  to  keep?” — Philadelphia  Record. 

First  Officer:  “So  Cassidy  got  a  set  av 
silver-plate  fer  thryin’  to  shtop  Mister 
Astorbilt’s  runaway  automobile?”  Sec¬ 
ond  Officer:  “Yis.  The  main  piece  was  a 
coffin -plate,  an’  the  side -pieces  was 
ha  n  d  1  es .  ” — Judge. 

'Citizen:  "See  here,  I’ll  give  you  a  six¬ 
pence,  but  I  believe  you  asked  me  for 
money  only  yesterday.  Why  don’t  you 
learn  some  good  business?”  Able-Bodied 
Beggar:  “I  have  learned  one,  sir;  I’m  a 
retoucher.” — Melbourne  Leader. 

“Johnny,”  he  whispered  to  her  litt’.e 
brother,  “did  your  sister  get  a  note  from 
me  last  night?  It  was  written  on  pink 
paper.”  “I  think  she  must  have  got  it,” 
said  Johnny,  “  ’cause  when  she  came 
down  to  breakfast  this  morning  her  haiir 
was  done  up  in  pink  curl-papers.” — Tit- 
Bits. 

Mistress:  “Why,  Jane,  what  in  the 
world  'is  the  matter  with  the  cream?” 
Jane:  “I  don’t  see  anything  wrong  with 
it.  Ma’am.”  Mistress:  “But  what  makes 
it  so  pale?”  Jane:  “I  reckon  that’s  be¬ 
cause  I  nearly  beat  the  life  out  of  it 
when  you  ordered  it  whipped,  Ma’am.” — 
Chicago  New®. 

“Perhaps  you  can  tell  me,”  remarked 
the  exchange  editor,  making  another 
vicious  lunge  with  his  shears  at  'the 
helpless  paper  he  was  dissecting,  “per¬ 
haps  you  can  tell  me  how  the  water  gets 
into  the  melon.”  “Blamed  vine  know,” 
replied  the  answers-to-correspondents 
man.  “Wrong,”  rejoined  the  exchange 
editor.  “They  plant  the  seeds  in  the 
Spring.”— Chicago  Tribune. 
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KENT, 
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Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
in  an  Essay  on  Elo¬ 
quence  said  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  man  whom 
he  described  as  a 
Godsend  to  his  town, 
“He  is  put  together  like 
aWhltham  Watch." 
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SUCCESS 

Gilt  Edge 
Potato  Harvester 

is  positively 
guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction.. 

We  want  every 
potato  grower  to 
give  it  a  trial. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to 
test  it  in  your  own  fields. 

Write  at  once  for  description, 
prices  and  full  particulars. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &.  SONS, 
Box  805,  York,  Pa. 


Patent  Pending. 


Designed  expressly  for  Farmers,  Thrashers,  WcU- 
Drlllers.  Simple,  Strong.  Durable— Absolutely  Safe. 
Mention  this  paper.  Manufactured  by  The  Bing¬ 
hamton  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 
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156  Page  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
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New  York  State  Fair 


August  27  to  September  1,  1900. 
$40,000  iti  Premiums  and  Purses. 

G R ANCE  D A Y, 

Tuesday,  August  28. 

Prominent  officers  of  the  State  and  National  Granges  will  be 
present  Every  farmer  in  the  State  should 
be  in  attendance  on  that  day. 

SPECIAL  ATTRACTIONS.  —  The  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  of  New  York  City,  will  each  make  large  and  fine 

exhibits.  Greatly  Reduced  Rates 

on  all  the  railroads  to  this  the  largest  and  best  Agricultural 
Exposition  ever  held  in  the  State. 

General  Admission,  25  Cents. 

Send  for  Premium  List. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  PEACH  CROP. 

SOME  PROMISING  NEW  VARIETIES. 

Handling  the  Crop  in  Texas. 

There  has  been  a  perfect  flood  of  peaches  from  the 
South  this  season.  Many  of  these  are  of  fine  quality 
and  very  handsome.  Many  northern  growers  have 
been  watching  these  new  varieties’ — especially  Car¬ 
man — for  they  are  usually  fruited  at  the  South  first. 
VVe  have  secured  fair  samples  of  some  of  these 
peaches  for  engraving,  with  notes  from  Mr.  Van 
Lindley,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Stubenrauch,  of 
Texas,  the  originator  of  the  Carman. 

Some  Varieties  in  North  Carolina. 

After  thoroughly  examining  the  Carman  peach, 
with  other  varieties,  ripening  about  the  same  time, 
we  all  of  us  have  decided  that  the  Carman  is  the 
best  peach,  the  best  shipper,  ripening  perfectly  all 
over.  When  perfectly  ripe  it  leaves  the  seed  clean. 
I  fruited  it  this  year  in  the  sand  hills  of  Moore 
County,  N.  C.,  where  the  sand  is,  perhaps,  50  feet 
deep,  and  also  here  in  the  foot  hills  at  my  home 
place,  in  red  clay  land.  Here  at  Pomona  it  seems  a 
little  earlier  than  Connett’s  Early, though  at  South¬ 
ern  Pines  they  seem  to  ripen  near  together.  The 
Connett’s  Early,  shown  at  Fig.  171,  has  been  quite 
a  leader  here  for  about  10  years.  It  originated  in 
this  county  (Guilford).  It  seems  to  be  a  good 
bearer,  but  does  not  color  up  very  well,  and  ripens 
on  the  point — gets  soft  on  the  point  while  the 
stump  end  of  the  peach  is  green;  though,  taking 
it  altogether,  before  the  Carman  came  up,  it  was  a 
valuable  peach  for  both  local  and  distant  markets. 

It  is  a  good  bearer,  and  does  not  often  overbear, 
consequently,  it  Is  average  good  size.  I  haven’t 
fruited  the  Carman,  Fig.  173,  enough  to  tell  all 
about  its  bearing  qualities,  but  believe,  from  the 
bloom,  which  is  a  large,  strong  one,  that  it  will 
hold  its  fruit  when  many  other  varieties  fail;  and 
this  is  what  Mr.  Stubenrauch,  the  originator, 
claims  for  it.  So  I  am  certain,  from  what  I  have 
seen  this  year,  that  carman  is  going  to  be  a  lead¬ 
ing  market  peach  for  that  season.  It  ripens  here, 
common  seasons,  the  first  week  in  July.  This  sea¬ 
son  was  a  very  late  one,  and  all  early  varieties 
were  at  least  10  days  later  than  usual. 

The  Hynes’  Surprise,  Fig.  174,  is  a  great  bearer 
and  unless  the  fruit  is  thinned  it  will  be  small,  but 
when  it  is  thinned  its  color  makes  it  a  fine  ship- 
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of  the  Governor  Briggs,  Fig.  172,  from  Mr.  Stuben¬ 
rauch,  of  Texas,  some  two  years  ago,  but  I  have  not 
fruited  it  yet.  It  r;  a  fine  grower  in  the  nursery;  and 
as  a  yellow  variety,  judging  from  its  history,  it  will 
be  another  leader  of  that  season. 

Pomona,  N.  C.  J.  w.  van  lindley. 

The  Carman  Peach  at  Its  Home. 

This  peach  has  again  this  season  proved  to  be  all 
that  has  been  claimed  for  it;  second  early  in  ripening, 
tree  a  fine  grower,  productive,  fruit  of  high  quality, 
fine  size,  and  an  excellent  shipper.  It  is  every  way  far 
superior  to  such  peaches  as  Early  Rivers  and  its  sub- 
varieties.  Here  we  can  sell  no  other  peach  from  the 
wagon  as  long  as  there  is  a  basket  of  Carmans  in 
sight.  Ripened  on  the  trees,  this  peach  is  a  beauty 
indeed,  and  it  tastes  just  as  good  as  it  looks.  Well 
might  Friend  Hale  be  proud  of  it,  for  if  it  succeed 
with  him  as  it  does  at  its  home,  he  has  struck  a 
bonanza. 

To  make  the  growing  of  peaches  for  market  profit¬ 
able  anyone  needs  but  few  varieties,  so  to  speak,  but 
these  must  be  of  the  very  best,  and  of  a  succession  of 
ripening  on  through  the  season.  The  best  early  peach 


THE  CARMAN  PEACH.  Fia.  173. 

General  Lee  and  Bessie  Kerr,  both  finer  clings  than 
Picquet,  Salway  and  Levy.  This  assortment  has 
given  excellent  success  for  market  purposes,  thus  far. 
I  have  quite  a  number  more  of  new  varieties,  that 
may  displace  some  Of  those  named  above  in  time. 
A  man,  iin  order  to  keep  up  with  the  business, 
must  continue  experimenting  with  the  promising 
new  varieties. 

For  growing  high-grade  fruit,  which  everybody 
should  try  to  do,  one  must  pay  close  attention  to 
the  business.  The  trees  must  be  well  pruned  and 
cultivated  and  the  proper  thinning  of  the  fruit  is 
invariably  of  the  utmost  importance.  Few  of  us 
understand  this  as  it  should  be.  Then  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  wormy  fruit  as  it  falls  from  the  trees 
must  be  attended  to,  so  as  to  check  the  ravages 
of  the  curculio.  A  good  bunch  of  Essex  shotes  is 
excellent  for  this,  and  will  prove  a  source  of 
revenue  besides,  by  converting  the  dangerous 
waste  into  valuable  pork.  I  prefer  the  Essex,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  are  short -legged,  and 
clumsy,  and  keep  fat  easily,  a  condition  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  climbing  up  and  tearing  down  limbs 
within  reach.  Then  it  sometimes  happens  that 
corn  is  short  and  costly  for  fattening  hogs  in  the 
South.  This  breed,  always  naturally  fat,  can  be 
got  ready  for  the  butcher  with  very  little  corn. 
This  is  not  to  be  done  with  the  Berkshire  or 
Poland-China.  I  would  never  undertake  the  grow- 
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GOVERNOR  BRIGGS  PEACH.  Fig.  172. 


per  and  a  good  seller  on  the  market.  The  Car¬ 
man  being  so  high-colored,  and  so  much  larger,  it  is 
bound  to  supersede  Hynes’  Surprise.  I  procured  buds 


CONNETT’S  EARLY  PEACH.  Fig.  171. 


for  us  here  is  the  Triumph.  It  has  the  right  color, 
yellow  and  free,  is  of  good  form  and  size,  much 
freer  from  rot  than  its  parent,  the  Alexander.  Some 
we  shipped  brought  90  cents  per  peck  box,  when 
Alexander  on  same  markets,  on  same  days,  brought 
only  25  cents.  The  ripening  period  of  this  lasts  until 
the  Carman  appears.  Close  following  Carman,  we 
have  here  a  peach  that  was  bought  several  years 
back  under  the  name  of  Governor  Briggs.  Out  of 
about  10  trees  bought  from  reliable  sources,  there  was 
one  that  seemed  to  bear  better  fruit  than  any  of 
the  rest;  from  this,  a  lot  of  seedlings  were  budded  in 
permanent  position  in  orchard,  and  these  have  for  a 
number  of  years  furnished  us  the  finest,  best-paying 
peaches,  following  the  Carman,  and  reaching  to  ripen¬ 
ing  period  of  Elberta,  that  we  have  yet  seen.  This 
exactly  displaces  Mountain  Rose,  Amelia  Tillotson, 
etc.  It  is  a  firm-fleshed,  high-colored,  fine-quality 
yellow  freestone,  of  same  season,  outsells  Mountain 
Rose;  besides  it  is  not  near  as  much  subject  to  be¬ 
coming  wormy  as  are  white-fleshed  varieties.  El¬ 
berta,  of  course,  is  the  standard  for  its  season.  Close¬ 
ly  following  it,  we  have  the  best-flavored  peach  ex¬ 
tant,  a  beautiful  white  freestone  of  shape  and  size  of 
Mountain  Rose,  named  Mrs,  Brett.  After  it  come 


ing  of  peaches  without  the  help  of  shotes  as  scav¬ 
engers.  Where  we  had  of  some  varieties  some  years, 
as  high  as  75  per  cent  wormy,  since  we  have  the 
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shotes  as  partners  we  have  hardly  10  per  cent  so 
affected.  The  hog-proof  fence  consists  only  of  five 
strands  of  barbed  wire,  three  feet  high,  in  all. 

Fancy  peaches  cannot  be  grown  where  trees  are 
planted  so  close  that  they  starve  one  another;  starva¬ 
tion,  especially  for  the  want  of  moisture,  often  makes 
all  the  difference  between  a  good  profit  and  entire  loss 
in  the  crop.  Our  oldest  trees  were  planted  17  years 
ago,  and  are  24x22  feet;  they  interlock  both  ways,  and 
are  perfect  pictures  of  health  to-day.  Some  of  these 
old  fellows  are  good  for  10  bushels  of  the  finest 
peaches  this  present  crop.  I  am  a  strong  heliever 
in  vegetable  matter  to  turn  under  for  orchards.  It 
prevents  washing  of  the  soil,  and  assists  in  keeping 
it  open  and  porous.  For  this  reason,  I  never  plow 
orchards  before  a  good  growth  of  native  weeds  and 
grasses  has  sprung  up  in  Spring.  About  the  middle 
of  May  generally  all  is  turned  under,  and  the  ground 
is  thoroughly  harrowed  both  ways;  this  is  nearly  all 
the  cultivation  our  orchards  get,  the  hogs  keeping 
down,  more  or  less,  what  grass  appears  after  that.  In 
case  of  a  really  dry  spell,  preparations  are  at  hand  to 
open  the  flood  gates  from  reservoir  built  for  the 
purpose,  and  carry  the  water  through  furrows  along 
the  rows  of  trees  in  need  of  a  drink.  This  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  have  first-class  peaches,  when  all 
the  country  around  us  is  drying  up.  The  profit  now¬ 
adays  in  the  business  is  only  in  high-grade  goods,  and 
the  nearer  we  come  to  producing  this  class,  the  more 
satisfactory  and  prosperous  all  will  be. 

Texas.  J.  w.  stubenkauch. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  ORCHARD  CULTIVATION. 

The  question  of  cultivating  the  orchard  is  no 
nearer  a  final  solution  than  it  was  50  years  ago,  as 
•the  discussion  by  Mr.  Buckman  in  a  recem 
R.  N.-Y.  shows.  But  my  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  during  the  50  years  have  convinced 
me  that  cultivation,  while  the  orchard  is 
young,  is  beneficial,  but  is  destructive  after  the 
orchard  comes  into  bearing.  I  had  250  apple 
•trees,  of  over  30  varieties,  on  a  northern  slope, 
and  until  they  began  to  bear  they  were  as 
thrifty  as  trees  in  a  nursery.  Then  they  be¬ 
gan  to  decline— dead  limbs  began  to  appear— 
dead  patches  came  on  the  bodies — and  after  a 
hard  Winter,  half  the  trees  died,  and  now,  after 
30  years,  there  are  only  a  dozen  trees  left,  arid 
they  are  all  on  the  outside  next  to  the  fence, 
where  the  land  was  not  cultivated. 

A  part  of  the  orchard  was  plotted  and  sold 
in  town  lots  of  about  half  an  acre,  just  as  the 
trees  began  to  bear.  All  that  were  cultivated  in 
the  gardens  are  dead,  but  a  few  trees  that  were 
left  in  grass  on  the  lawns,  and  three  that  were 
too  near  the  fence  to  be  cultivated,  are  perfect¬ 
ly  healthy,  and  bear  fine  crops.  When  I  was 
a  boy  in  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  my  father  and  all 
our  neighbors  had  orchards  of  natural  fruit 
planted  on  land  that  was  too  rocky  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  there  was  such  an  abundance  of  ap¬ 
ples  that  we  scarcely  ever  gathered  them  all. 

Some  of  the  fruit  was  very  fine,  and  my  father 
had  the  others  top-grafted  to  the  best  varieties 
known.  That  must  have  been  about  1837,  and 
•two  years  ago  my  sister  Visited  the  old  homestead, 
and  found  nearly  all  the  trees  in  healthy  condition, 
and  the  old  “Rock  Sweets”  and  “Long  Stems”  were 
as  high-flavored  as  when  she  was  a  barefooted  girl. 
Btit  an  orchard  that  was  planted  later  and  cultivated, 
had  entirely  disappeared.  When  I  first  came  to  Illi¬ 
nois  in  1857,  there  were  quite  a  number  of  orchards 
that  in  hurry  of  farm  work  had  been  neglected,  and 
many  of  the  trees  were  broken  down  by  tlhe  weight  of 
apples.  Afterwards  some  of  these  orchards  were 
pruned  and  cultivated,  and  in  every  instance  the  cul¬ 
tivated  orchards  have  disappeared,  while  the  trees 
that  stood  around  the  houses  and  the  orchards  that 
have  been  pastured  are  in  tolerably  good  condition. 
Every  old  settler  that  I  have  talked  with  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Marshall,  Mic!h.,  tells  the  same  story  of 
apples,  peaches  and  pears.  There  must  be  some  rea¬ 
son  for  this,  and  to  me  the  reason  is  plafn.  The  deep 
roots  are  for  the  support  of  the  tree,  while  the  side 
roots,  with  their  ramifications,  are  the  feeders.  These 
feeders  come  to  the  surface,  where  the  soil  is  richest 
in  plant  food,  and  when  the  ground  around  the  tree 
is  plowed  and  cultivated  these  feeders  are  destroyed, 
and  the  tree  is  starved.  gkove  weight. 

Illinois. 

r  N.-Y. — Mr.  Wright’s  conclusions  are  scarcely 
justified  by  general  experience,  which  has  satisfied 
the  majority  of  practical  fruit  growers  that  reasonable 
cultivation  and  high  fertilization  are  best  for  the 
popular  market  varieties  of  apples  now  most  largely 
grown.  There  are  many  old  orchards  of  seedling  and 
top-grafted  trees  of  the  older  varieties  growing  well 
in  sod  and  pasture  in  favorable  situations  that  con¬ 


tinue  to  bear  good  crops  of  tolerable  fruit  for  a  long 
time,  but  these  cases  are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  To  develop  the  high  grades  of  fruit  de¬ 
manded  by  our  best  markets  requires  great  functional 
activity  in  the  trees,  and  this  can  best  be  maintained 
by  frequent  and  judicious  cultivation,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  sufficient  amounts  of  plant  food  to  replenish 
the  drain  on  the  soil.  It  is  true  that  modern  or¬ 
chard  trees  die  young,  but  the  cause  may  often  be 
attributed  to  overbearing,  and  the  weak  root  system 
thrown  out  by  some  of  the  seedling  stocks  on  which 
the  grafts  were  made.  It  'is  probable  that  the  sur¬ 
face  or  feeding  roots  of  orchard  trees  are  renewed  even 
more  rapidly  than  destroyed  by  surface  cultivation. 

ARRANGING  A  GRIND  WINDMILL. 

I  wish  to  put  up  a  windmill  to  saw  wood,  grind  corn, 
etc.  How  shall  I  do  it?  c.  w.  s. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C. 

One  of  the  best  plans  is  to  secure,  in  the  first  place, 
a  good  windmill,  and  second,  a  good  thoroughly- 
automatic  feed  grinder,  which  will  regulate  the 
amount  of  feed  strictly  in  proportion  to  the  speed  at 
which  the  mill  is  being  driven,  and  which  will  stop 
empty  whenever  the  mill  stops.  With  such  a  feed 
grinder  as  this,  arranged  preferably  directly  upon 
the  driving  shaft  of  the  geared  mill,  a  large  amount  of 
feed  may  be  ground  wherever  there  is  any  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  steady  wind  above  a  velocity  of  12  to 
15  miles  per  hour.  In  order  to  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  work  out  of  the  mill  in  the  way  of  feed 
grinding,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  large  bin  above 
the  grinder,  in  whicn  the  grain  to  be  ground  can  be 
placed,  and  then  have  this  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  the  grain  feeds  directly  into  the  mill  whenever 
the  mill  is  running.  With  this  arrangement  must  also 


of  course  be  provided  a  bin  into  which  the  ground 
meal  can  fall  out  of  the  way  of  the  grinder.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  shown  at  Fig.  175,  taken  from  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
No.  82.  The  grinder  there  shown  is  arranged  directly 
on  the  driving  shaft  of  a  12-foot  geared  windmill,  and 
upon  the  same  shaft  is  shown  a  driving  pulley,  lo 
which  a  belt  may  be  attached  for  the  purpose  of  saw¬ 
ing  wood  or  driving  any  other  piece  of  machinery 
which  the  mill  has  the  capacity  of  handling.  This 
driving  pulley  can  be  used  to  drive  a  machine  set 
anywhere  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  surround¬ 
ing  the  shaft  and  without  disturbing  the  feed  grinder; 
it  only  being  necessary  to  throw  the  grinder  out  of 
use  when  the  driving  shaft  is  desired  for  some  other 
purpose.  f.  H.  KING. 

WINDMILL  NOTES.— In  theory,  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  expect  much  of  so  uncertain  a  factor  as  wind 
power.  In  practice,  12-foot  geared  wheels  are  re¬ 
markably  satisfactory,  as  I  have  learned  during  the 
last  five  years.  I  know  of  no  implement  in  use  on 
farms  more  practical  and  satisfactory  than  a  good 
geared  windmill,  where  properly  erected,  with  or¬ 
dinary  judgment  and  foresight  in  the  arrangements 
for  its  use.  In  the  first  place:  12-foot  is  the  smallest 
size  that  should  be  put  up,  as  that  requires  a  stiff 
breeze  to  develop  two-horse  power,  which  is  necessary 
to  do  profitable  work  sawing  wood.  It  has,  probably, 
quite  double  the  power  of  the  10-foot,  not  in  area 
alone,  but  with  the  increase  of  leverage.  From 
November  to  March,  inclusive,  when  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  such  work  is  usually  done,  there  is  hardly 
ever  a  week  without  at  least  one  day  in  which  wood 


can  be  sawed  profitably.  With  a  centrifugal-force 
feed^grinder  and  suitable  bins,  the  wheel  can  be  left 
in  gear,  and  will  do  good  work  grinding  feed  and 
take  care  of  itself  in  any  wind,  light  or  heavy.  There 
is  rarely  a  week  in  the  year  in  which  it  will  not  grind 
at  least  50  bushels,  generally  in  one  day.  The  idea  of 
storing  up  compressed  air  is  very  attractive,  but  a 
correspondence  with  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
compressed-air  machinery  is  not  encouraging  for  its 
practicability.  n. 

Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

SWEET  CLOVER;  SLICING  A  TREE. 

In  answer  to  T.  J.  B.’s  inquiry  about  Sweet  clover, 
on  page  464,  I  may  give  some  information,  as  I  have 
a  patch  of  about  one-half  acre.  It  came  in  as  a  vol¬ 
unteer  crop  along  the  edge  of  the  lake  that  adjoins 
my  place.  It  was  once  a  large  hill,  but  has  now  been 
drawn  away.  The  present  surface  of  the  soil  is  a  red 
clay  mixed  with  coarse  and  fine  limy  gravel,  and 
at  this  time  of  year  is  so  hard  that  I  can  hardly  work 
a  sharp  iron  bar  into  it,  but  the  clover  grows  very 
thick  and  tall,  now  just  in  blossom.  Two  years  ago  I 
sowed  some  of  the  seed  on  some  light  sandy  soil.  It 
grew  very  nicely,  and  went  to  seed.  The  next  year, 
I  plowed  the  field  in  late  Spring,  and  as  the  land  was 
off  by  itself,  and  work  was  getting  the  start  of  me,  I 
did  nothing  more  with  the  field  that  year.  Last 
Spring  I  plowed  the  field  again,  and  have  seen  noth¬ 
ing  more  of  the  clover.  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  sow 
the  seed  anywhere. 

I  did  a  very  smart  thing  to  one  of  my  nice  apple 
trees  last  Summer  to  make  it  bear.  Some  one  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  stated  that  to  run  a  crease  diagonally 
around  the  tree  would  bring  it  into  bearing  sooner. 
The  tree  was  10  years  set,  and  1  began  to  be  impa¬ 
tient  for  it  to  bear.  I  thought  anything  to 
hasten  a  crop  of  those  delicious  Early  Straw¬ 
berry  apples  would  be  just  the  thing,  so  ac¬ 
cordingly  I  took  out  about  one-quarter  inch  of 
bark,  diagonally  around  the  tree,  from  the 
ground  to  the  first  limbs.  The  result  is  a  very 
thin  light  foliage,  with  a  big  crop  of  apples,  but 
alas  for  the  poor  tree!  There  are  only  about 
two  inches  of  live  bark  on  that  strip  around  the 
tree  from  -top  to  oottom  of  body.  It  may  come 
out  all  right.  I  wrapped  the  body  with  a  thick 
coating  of  cow  manure,  by  putting  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  on  to  a  heavy  cloth  and  tying  firmly  around 
the  body.  I  have  picked  the  apples  all  off.  It 
would  have  been  all  right  if  I  had  only  run  the 
knife  around  the  tree,  instead  of  taking  out  a 
strip,  as  I  did  some  of  my  other  trees,  so  I  say 
to  others,  go  slow  when  you  begin  a  new  thing. 
I  shall  let  you  all  know  how  that  apple  tree 
comes  out.  1  have  an  apple  tree  that  has  been 
bothered  with  the  twig  blight  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  stands  in  sod.  Last  Fall  I  manured  it 
very  heavily  with  scrapings  from  the  barnyard; 
also  put  on  last  Spring  two  bushels  of  hen  ma¬ 
nure.  It  is  making  a  big  growth,  is  loaded  with 
fruit,  and  only  about  half  the  blighted  twigs  of 
last  year.  1  am  putting  those  hens  on  a  big 
corn  diet  again  this  year;  perhaps  I  shall  miss 
it,  but  I  guess  not,  when  I  can  get  an  average  of 
30  eggs  a  day  from  50  hens.  j.  c.  n. 

Grass  Lake,  Mich. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  experience  given  above  indorses  Mr. 
Clinton’s  statement  regarding  the  way  this  plant 
flourishes  in  the  most  forbidding  soil.  It  is  a  roadside 
weed  in  some  localities  in  New  Jersey,  growing  on 
shaly  hillsides,  where  it  furnishes  welcome  provision 
for  the  wild  bees. 


THE  STAYMAN  APPLE— Prof.  Van  Deman’s  ac¬ 
count  of  this  choice  apple,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  7, 
should  receive  special  attention.  When  it  first  began 
to  bear  here,  eight  or  10  years  ago,  I  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  pleased  with  t;  it  was  too  large,  but  with  full 
bearing  it  is  just  right.  The  tree  is  a  most  vigorous 
grower — scarcely  equaled  by  any  other  variety — and 
a  profuse  Dearer.  The  qualify  of  the  fruit  is  away 
above  Ben  Davis  and  York  Imperial,  and  it  keeps 
about  as  well;  in  fact,  is  a  first-rate  apple.  If  any 
fault  could  be  found  with  it,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  red  stripes  are  not  quite  brilliant  enough,  and  yet 
it  has  a  good  color.  Our  original  graft  being  on  a  tree 
of  good  size,  nothing  could  be  decided,  heretofore, 
about  its  early  bearing,  but  the  present  season  there 
is  a  young  tree,  four  years  old  from  the  bud,  which 
has  never  been  moved,  and  which  has  fruit  on  it. 
Here  in  central  Ohio,  considering  everything,  we  can 
hardly  place  it  second  to  any  other  variety.  Dr.  Stay- 
man,  now  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  having  spent 
many  years  in  pomological  investigations,  can  rest 
satisfied  with  having  raised  such  a  fine  apple  as  this 
one,  which  justly  bears  his  name.  »•  J-  black. 

Fairfield  Co..  Ohio. 
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TIGHT  OR  OPEN  BARNS . 

Some  farmers  believe  that  when  barns  containing  new 
hay  are  kept  tightly  closed,  they  are  more  likely  to  bo 
struck  by  lightning  than  when  kept  open.  Should  the 
barn  be  open  or  closed?  Why? 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  damp,  heated  air  rising 
from  a  barn  when  filled  with  hay,  during  the  time  of 
heavy  thunder  showers  in  the  vicinity,  may  have  a 
slight  tendency  to  “draw”  the  lightning;  this  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  a  moist  air  is  a  better  conductor  of 
electricity  than  one  thoroughly  dry,  and  if  an  elec¬ 
tric  cloud  comes  over  the  barn  which  is  isolated  and 
higher  than  the  surrounding  objects,  and  from  it  there 
is  rising  a  current  of  moist  air,  it  is  easier  for  the 
cloud  to  discharge  through  the  barn,  first  on  account 
of  its  greater  height,  and  second  on  account  of  the 
moisture  rising  from  it.  The  influence  of  the  mois¬ 
ture,  however,  must  be  comparatively  small.  The 
fact  that  barns  are  struck  with  lightning  so  frequently 
just  after  they  have  been  filled,  or  are  being  filled,  is 
■probably  due  more  largely  to  the  fact  that  haying 
time  usually  occurs  at  the  height  of  thunderstorm 
seasons,  and  the  greater  frequency  of  strokes  at  this 
time  is  probably  largely  due  to  the 
more  intense  electrical  development, 
and  the  greater  frequency  of  thunder 
showers.  But  in  regard  to  ventilating 
the  barn,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
it  is  desirable  to  have  the  hay  barn,  as 
well  as  the  cow  stable,  amply  venti¬ 
lated;  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  building,  as  the  collection  of 
moisture  under  the  shingles  tends  to 
cause  those  of  wood  to  rot  out  more 
quickly  if  not  ventilated,  and  metal 
shingles  to  rust  out  more  rapidly.  The 
lack  of  ventilation,  tending  to  hold  the 
moisture,  will  in  no  way  tend  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  hay  or  prevent  it  from  heat¬ 
ing  and  molding;  nothing  could  do 
this  but  making  the  walls  of  the  ha> 
bay  as  tight  as  the  walls  of  a  silo,  and 
even  this  would  not  prevent  heating, 
because  the  openness  o>f  the  hay  would 
allow  air  to  diffuse  with  sufficient  ra¬ 
pidity  to  permit  heating  if  there  was 
moisture  enough  present.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  thorough  ventilation 
can  be  had,  so  as  to  hasten  the  drying 
out  of  the  hay,  it  will  lessen  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  heat  and  so  the  loss  of  dry 
matter  in  the  hay. 

Where  hay  barns  are  provided  with 
cupolas  or  equivalent  outlets  in  the 
ridge  of  the  roof,  this  will  provide 
sufficient  ventilation.  It  is  well,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  upper  part  of  the  barn  is 
tight,  that  is,  if  matched  lumber  has 
been  used,  or  if  the  cracks  are  covered 
with  batten,  to  leave  doors  or  windows 
open  so  that  the  air  may  more  freely 
enter.  Such  thorough  ventilation  wi  1 
tend  to  lessen  the  amount  of  moisture 
escaping  from  the  hay,  because  it  will 
keep  the  air  diluted  with  a  larger 
volume  of  the  air  outside,  and  so  if  the 
moist  air  does  have  a  tendency  to  form 
a  good  conductor  of  lightning  dis¬ 
charges,  thorough  ventilation  would 
have  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  dan¬ 
ger.  As  I  have  stated,  the  danger  is 
not  great,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  an 
unventilated  barn  would  “draw  the 
lightning"  to  any  serious  extent,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  records  will  show  that  any  such  result  follows, 
though  this  opinion  is  frequently  held  by  intelligent 
farmers.  kino. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Would  Prefer  It  Closed. 

It  will  undoubtedly  add  very  much  to  the  comfort 
of  the  workman  filling  the  barn  with  hay  if  the  barn 
is  well  ventilated  at  the  time  it  is  being  filled.  Every 
farmer’s  boy  who  has  had  experience  in  mowing  away 
the  hay  near  the  roof  of  an  unventilated  barn  on  a 
hot  day  knows  too  well  how  uncomfortably  hot  such 
buildings  become.  After  the  barn  is  filled,  I  should 
prefer  to  have  it  tightly  closed.  Speaking  wholly 
from  my  own  experience,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
hay  left  in  buildings  that  are  freely  ventilated,  or  in 
drafts  of  air,  loses  more  aroma  than  would  be  lost  in 
tightly-closed  buildings.  If  the  hay  is  stored  in  an 
uncured  condition,  it  is  held  that  fermentation  will 
likely  be  carried  somewhat  further  if  the  building  is 
well  ventilated  and  aired  than  if  it  can  be  tightly 
closed.  Just  how  far  the  fermentation  depends  on 
specific  bacteria  that  do  not  require  oxygen,  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  say.  For  the  best  keeping  of  well-cured  hay 
or  of  hay  that  contains  considerable  moisture,  a 
tightly-closed  barn  is  preferred.  I  know  of  no  reason 


why  a  building  filled  with  heated  air  is  more  likely 
to  be  struck  by  lightning  than  a  well-ventilated  one. 
State  College,  Pa.  g.  c.  watson. 


THE  CHERRY  CROP  CONSIDERED, 

In  deciding  to  plant  a  cherry  orchard,  have  you 
taken  into  consideration  the  fighting  of  the  new 
cherry  pest,  the  Cherry  fruit-fly,  which  Prof.  Slinger- 
land  says  “will  be  a  very  difficult  pest  to  control?” 
See  Bulletin  No.  172,  of  the  Cornell  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  This  and  the  “tremendous  job”  of 
picking  has  reversed  my  decision  in  regard  to  planting 
largely  of  cherries.  I  expect,  however,  to  plant  a 
few,  but  only  the  very  latest  ripening  of  the  sour 
cherries,  such  as  English  Morello,  Lutovka  and  Ost- 
■heimer.  The  points  in  their  favor  are,  that  the  very 
latest  cherries  bring  the  highest  price;  the  trees  come 
early  into  bearing,  and  are  more  certain  to  bear  reg¬ 
ularly;  the  fruit  seldom  rots  while  on  the  trees  in  un¬ 
favorable  weather — 'therefore,  can  be  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  fully  ripe  before  picking — and  keep  better  after 
gathering  if  there  are  no  maggo'bs  in  them.  The 


trees  are  dwarfish,  and  can  be  planted  much  closer 
together;  the  fruit  is  much  easier  to  gather.  The 
birds  do  not  bother  the  sour  cherries  nearly  as  much 
as  the  sweet  sorts. 

Three  years  ago  I  planted  one  tree  of  the  English 
Morello;  it  now  measures  seven  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  and  a  little  over  six  feet  in  spread  of 
branches;  diameter  of  the  trunk  two  inches.  The 
crop  from  that  tree  last  Summer  would  have  filled 
three  one-quart  jars  had  none  been  eaten  raw  from 
the  tree;  as  it  was,  there  were  two  quarts  and  one 
pint  jar  well  filled,  with  some  over.  We  prefer  them 
to  sweet  cherries  canned.  l.  b. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WHEAT  HARVESTING 

The  accompanying  illustrations,  Figs.  176  and  177, 
show  a  modern  Wheat  harvest  as  conducted  in  the 
wheat  sections  of  the  East  and  Central  West.  In  the 
great  wheat-growing  sections  of  the  West  the  header 
is  used  extensively,  but  the  binder  is  an  Implement 
of  more  general  use.  It  is  within  the  memory  of 
young  men  when  the  only  means  of  harvesting  grain 
was  the  cradle.  This  was  displaced  by  the  reaper, 
which  was  a  wonderful  step  in  advance,  and  thought 
to  be  almost  perfection.  But  the  reaper  had  hardly- 


come  into  use  before  the  modern  binder  displaced  it. 
With  its  wonderful  mechanism  by  which  it  ties  se¬ 
curely  the  bundles  it  performs  the  work  which  four 
men  were  required  to  perform  in  following  up  the 
self-rake  reaper,  and  it  does  the  work  of  more  than 
eight  men  cutting  by  the  now  antiquated  cradle.  In 
no  department  of  modern  labor  has  machinery  done 
more  to  lighten  the  drudgery  than  in  the  occupation 
of  the  farmer,  and  there  is  no  modern  farm  tool  which 
at  one  stroke  so  emancipated  the  farmer  as  the 
binder.  Fig.  176  shows  the  shocked  grain;  Fig.  177 
the  binder  at  work. 

The  wheat  field  shown  in  Fig.  176  is  good  for  35 
to  40  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  raised  the  previous 
year  was  oats.  The  regular  rotation  as  practiced  on 
the  field  is:  First  year,  wheat.  Timothy  seeding  in  the 
Fall  and  clover  seeding  the  following  Spring;  second 
year,  meadow;  third  year,  corn;  fourth  year,  oats.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  land  for  this  wheat  crop  the 
oats  are  harvested  as  early  as  they  are  in  condition 
to  harvest.  The  land  is  plowed  at  once  after  the  oats 
are  removed  from  the  field.  An  application  of  barn 
manure  at  the  rate  of  about  10  tons  per  acre  is  spread 
broadcast  over  the  land,  and  harrowed 
in.  The  success  of  the  wheat  crop  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  the  surface  tillage 
which  is  given  the  soil.  The  harrow  is 
used  repeatedly,  and  the  sub-surface 
soil  is  compacted,  and  the  surface  is 
made  loose,  and  plant  food  is  made 
available.  The  variety  of  wheat 
shown  is  Rochester  Red. 

L.  A.  CLINTON. 


FARMERS  AND  LICENSE  LAWS. 

UNJUST  LAWS. — Storekeepers  ob¬ 
ject  to  competition  and  low  prices; 
hence  they  favor  the  licensing  of  ped¬ 
dlers.  Town  officials  favor  license 
laws;  they  please  storekeepers  and  in¬ 
cidentally  make  jobs  for  clerks  or  in¬ 
spectors,  and  give  money  to  be  han¬ 
dled,  and  perhaps  wasted  or  stolen.  It 
appears,  also,  that  there  are  farmers 
who  are  peddlers  and  favor  licenses, 
wishing  to  bar  cheap  and  spasmodic 
selling  by  farmers  who  do  not  make 
a  business  of  peddling.  But  let  farm¬ 
ers  beware  of  such  legislation!  It  is 
inherently  unjust.  No  legislature,  and 
certainly  no  town  or  village  board, 
can  with  justice  interfere  between  citi¬ 
zen©  who  wish  to  buy  or  sell.  It  may 
be  unpleasant  and  discouraging  to  find, 
when  one  takes  produce  to  town,  that 
some  itinerant  peddler  has  spoiled  the 
market,  either  by  selling  cheap  or  giv¬ 
ing  away  his  stock;  but  who  shall  'in¬ 
terfere?  Who  can  interfere  without 
trespassing  on  the  rights  of  the  cheap 
seller  or  of  the  consumer?  It  is  just 
such  legislation  that  loads  upon  farm¬ 
ers  a  volume  of  indirect  taxation 
which  is  appalling  in  extent.  Farmers 
are  peculiarly  the  sufferers  from  un¬ 
just  legislation,  and  therefore  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  the  class  which  should  seek 
justice  in  all  laws.  Do  not  let  us  favor 
or  seek  special  legislation;  then  with 
clean  hands  we  can  ask  for  and  de¬ 
mand  righteousness  from  legislators. 
Blauvelt,  N.  Y.  M.  w. 

SELL  GOOD  GOODS. — I  think  that  a  farmer  has 
enough  to  pay  taxes  and  insurance  without  a  li¬ 
cense  for  the  privilege  of  selling  his  produce,  and 
if  said  produce  is  first-class,  I  don’t  think  the  so- 
called  one-horse  marketmen  can  hurt  the  market 
much.  If  some  farmers  ask  more  than  a  fair  price 
for  their  goods,  just  because  they  handle  a  large 
lot  of  it,  then  it  is  time  some  one  would  call  a 
halt,  as  city  people  have  no  more  right  to  pay  two 
prices  for  their  vegetables  than  the  farmer  has  to 
pay  excessively  for  hi©  groceries.  Good  farm  produce, 
with  us,  brings  a  fair  price,  no  matter  how  cheap  the 
poor  stuff  is.  For  instance,  I  breed  Chester  White 
pigs,  and  feed  well  until  six  weeks  old,  sell  them  for 
$2  each,  and  can  never  supply  the  demand,  while 
there  are  any  amount  of  pigs  sellings  right  here  for 
$1  each,  and  it  is  the  same  way  with  all  farm  produce, 
apples,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  berries,  cherries, 
grapes,  etc.  If  a  good,  straight  article  we  get  a  fair 
price,  and  if  not  good,  we  have  to  take  less,  and  no 
one  pays  a  license.  Once  in  a  while  we  hear  some 
man  (who  wants  to  ask  a  high  price  for  his  produce) 
say,  “Let  us  have  a  license,”  but  for  my  part  I  say  no. 

Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.  J.  c.  b. 


We  irrigated  our  garden  by  drinking  large  quantities 
of  water,  and  then  getting  the  hoes  out  of  the  tool  house 
and  going  after  the  horseradish  and  docks  till  the  sweat 
would  almost  dampen  the  ground.  People  with  water¬ 
works  use  the  other  hose  in  preference.  qhjo  header. 


A  WHEAT  FIELD  AT  CORNELL.  FlG.  176. 
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CUTTING  WIIEAT  ON  THE  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  FARM.  Fig.  177. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten* 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


A  GRASS  AND  A  WEED. 

The  following  information  is  furnish¬ 
ed  by  L.  H.  Dewey,  Assistant  Botanist 
of  the  National  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture: 

Reed  Canary  Grass. 

What  kind  of  grass  is  the  enclosed?  It 
grows  near  our  house  on  low  ground, 
where  it  flourishes  exceedingly,  growing 
four  to  five  feet  high.  It  has  grown  just 
the  same  for  the  past  11  years.  We  cut 
and  feed  it  to  the  horse  in  the  green  state, 
beginning  about  May  20,  and  feeding  until 
it  gets  too  old,  about  the  last  of  June.  It 
is  naturalized  in  about  one-eighth  of  an 
acre.  I  have  never  fed  it  to  other  animals 
than  the  horses.  Where  can  seed  be  pro¬ 
cured?  Is  it  grown  anywhere  in  this 
county,  and  if  so,  for  what  purpose? 

Crosswick,  N.  J.  j.  z.  h. 

The  grass  sent  for  identification  is 
Reed  canary-grass,  Phalaris  arundin- 
acea.  It  is  native  in  moist  land  from 
New  England  across  the  continent  to 
Washington  and  Oregon,  extending 
southward  as  far  as  Tennessee  and  Mis¬ 
souri.  It  is  also  found  in  Europe  and 
northern  Asia.  Although  native  in  moist 
soil,  it  withstands  drought  well  when 
once  established,  and  it  is  injured  very 
little  by  severe  cold  weather.  It  is  a 
nutritious  grass,  and  is  generally  refliish- 
ed  by  all  kinds  of  stock,  although  there 
are  some  instances  recorded  where  stock 
seem  to  dislike  it.  At  the  experiment 
stations  at  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn., 
and  Brookings,  S.  D.,  it  has  been  found 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  grasses, 
and  where  it  can  be  grown  successfully 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  better  grass  than 
Timothy.  It  is  propagated  abundantly 
by  seeds  and  also  by  strong  creeping 
rootstocks.  It  does  not  attain  its  full 
size  until  the  second  year.  When  grown 
for  hay,  it  should  be  cut  before  the 
flowers  are  fully  developed,  as  the  stalks 
will  be  dry  and  woody  if  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  overripe.  Seed  of  Reed  canary- 
grass  is  advertised  by  J.  M.  Thorburn  & 
Co.,  New  York,  and  it  can  doubtless  be 
obtained  from  other  seedsmen. 

Field  Pepper  Grass. 

Inclosed  find  plant  that  I  find  in  my 
meadow;  it  is  new  to  me.  What  is  the 
name,  and  is  it  a  troublesome  weed? 

Venango  Co.,  Pa.  w.  p.  h. 

The  plant  is  Field  pepper-grass,  Le- 
pidium  campestre.  It  is  also  called  Field 
cress,  Cow  cress,  crowdweed,  and  Mith- 
ridate  mustard.  It  grows  as  an  annual, 
or  more  frequently  as  a  biennial  plant, 
in  fields  and  waste  places  from  New 
England  to  Virginia,  and  also  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  It  has  been  introduced 
from  Europe,  where  it  has  long  been 
known  as  a  weed  in  cultivated  fields  and 
meadowis.  In  many  localities  in  this 
country  where  it  has  been  allowed  to  go 
to  seed  year  after  year,  it  has  become 
very  troublesome  as  a  weed,  springing 
up  in  meadows  and  pastures,  and  grow¬ 
ing  in  dense  patches  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  vegetation.  This  habit  has  given 
it  the  name  crowdweed.  Its  seeds,  which 
are  produced  in  great  abundance,  are  in¬ 
termediate  in  size  between  those  of  Red 
clover  and  Crimson  clover,  and  as  its 
period  of  seed  production  extends 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  its  seeds  may  be  found  as  an  im¬ 
purity  in  either  of  these  clover  seeds. 
They  are  also  likely  to  be  found  in  poor¬ 
ly  cleaned  wheat.  By  means  of  impure 
seeds  and  stable  manure  obtained  where 
hay  from  infested  meadows  has  been 
fed,  its  seeds  are  introduced  into  new 
localities.  It  may  be  destroyed  by  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops  with  thorough  cultivation. 
Repeated  cultivation  will  induce  the  ger¬ 
mination  and  consequent  destruction  of 
seed  in  the  soil,  and  will  prevent  further 
seed  production.  In  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures  where  cultivation  is  impracticable, 
the  plants  may  be  destroyed  by  frequent 


mowing  and  burning  over  the  infested 
areas,  and  they  may  doubtless  be  crowd¬ 
ed  out  to  some  extent  by  reseeding  with 
clover  and  grass  seed.  Field  pepper- 
grass  promises  by  its  growth  and  habit 
to  be  a  more  troublesome  weed  than  our 
common  pepper-grass,  Lepidium  virgin- 
icum,  to  which  it  is  closely  related,  and 
it  would,  therefore,  be  well  to  destroy  it 
wherever  possible,  before  it  becomes 
well  established. 


The  Use  of  Phosphate  in  Fertilizing. 

~N.  IV.  D.,  Randolph,  O. — I  understand  Dr. 
Fisher  to  say,  in  his  article  on  raw  ground 
phosphate  as  fertilizer,  page  399,  that  tri- 
basic  phosphate  of  lime  is  “the  only  com¬ 
bination  of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  that 
is  acceptable  to  plants.”  Also,  “When  the 
lime  which  has  been  removed  from  the 
phosphate  by  the  sulphuitc  acid  is  restored, 
then  it  becomes  food  for  the  plants.”  As 
I  understand  it,  it  then  becomes  a  tri- 
basic  phosphate  of  lime.  Thompson  says 
in  his  Science  in  Farming  that  tricalcic 
phosphate  is  “insoluble,  and  only  avail¬ 
able  as  plant  food  as  it  undergoes  decom¬ 
position  in  the  soil.”  “Bicalcic  phosphate 
is  slowly  soluble,  and  can  be  used  as  food 
by  plants.”  “Monocalcic  phosphate  is 
readily  soluble  and  immediately  available 
as  plant  food.”  Does  this  agree  with  Dr. 
Fisher?  Again,  Prof.  Wheeler  states  in 
his  bulletin  on  liming  of  soils,  that  “sol¬ 
uble  phosphates  applied  to  soils  deficient  in 
lime  and  magnesia  the  phosphoric  acid 
combines  with  the  iron  and  alumina  of 
the  soil  to  form  compounds  which  are  not 
readily  utilized  by  plants.  If,  however, 
the  soil  is  fairly  supplied  with  lime  and 
magnesia,  this  transformation  is  retarded, 
so  that  the  plant  is  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  utilize  much  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  before  it  becomes  unassimilable.” 
The  Doctor  says  that  soluble  acid  is  of  no 
value,  if  not  injurious,  until  reverted  in 
the  soil.  It  seems  that  all  the  above 
statements  do  not  agree,  and  I  would  like 
a  little  more  light  on  them.  Do  rock 
superphosphates  behave  the  same  in  the 
soil  as  animal  superphosphates?  Are  the 
phosphates  in  fine  ground  bone  more  avail¬ 
able  for  the  plant  than  those  in  fine  ground 
raw  rock? 

I  thought  that  I  would  like  to  try  raw 
rock  last  Spring,  so  I  ordered  400  pounds. 
The  company  billed  it  "Ground  rock  ni¬ 
trated”;  what  do  they  mean  by  "nitrated?” 
The  goods  were  a  reddish  brown  in  color. 
Will  not  the  sulphuric  acid  in  superphos¬ 
phates  cut  the  soil  and  make  it  hard  and 
more  compact?  Will  not  the  gypsum  in 
superphosphates  make  sour  land  sourer? 
I  put  my  raw  rock  on  corn,  and  I  cannot 
see  that  it  is  doing  any  good,  but  where 
I  applied  bone  black  and  potash  the  corn 
is  growing  nicely. 

Ans. — It  always  gives  me  pleasure  to 
“stir  up  thought, ”  because  when  the  agi¬ 
tation  subsides,  it  leaves  the  subject 
clearer  in  consequence.  Every  agricul¬ 
tural  plant  demands,  and  must  have  in 
its  composition,  a  proportion  of  what  is 
known  as  phosphate  of  lime;  that  is,  a 
combination  of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime 
known  as  the  tribasic  phosphate,  in 
which  the  acid  is  completely  neutralized 
by  the  base.  Now  the  question  is,  will 
a  plant  be  put  off  with  any  other  sub¬ 
stance  as  a  substitute?  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  such  is  the  case.  There  is 
ample  demonstration  that  if  we  offer 
to  the  plant  all  the  elements  of  the  com¬ 
pound,  it  can  combine  them  to  suit  its 
needs.  Hence  we  must  furnish  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  some  form,  and  lime 
in  some  form,  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
saturate  the  acid,  such  producing  the 
tribasic  phosphate  of  lime.  If  we  offer 
to  a  plant  a  soluble  monobasic  or  a  bi- 
basic  phosphate  of  lime,  both  of  which 
are  soluble  in  water,  and  we  might 
think  more  readily  available  to  the  plant 
for  that  reason,  I  think  we  shall  find  it 
entirely  unacceptable.  That  is  not  what 
the  plant  calls  for,  but,  if  we  add  suffi¬ 
cient  caustic  or  carbonated  lime  to  con¬ 
vert  the  monobasic  and  the  bibasic  phos¬ 
phate  into  a  tribasic  form,  we  shall  find 
that  although  insoluble  under  ordinary 
conditions,  the  plant’s  wants  are  at  once 
satisfied. 

In  order  to  meet  this  demand  on  ‘the 
part  of  plants  we  are  to  furnish  alll  the 
elements  of  the  compound  that  they  are 
asking  for.  If  we  offer  them  soluble 
phosphate  of  lime  only  they  will  not 
accept  it.  If  it  be  in  a  limestone  soil 
they  can  manufacture  what  they  need. 
If  in  a  soil  that  is  already  acid,  as  many 


soils  are,  and  of  course  free  from  lime, 
they  cannot  supply  themselves  with 
what  they  are  demanding,  and  hence  fail 
to  advance  'in  development.  The  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  this  idea  is  this:  We 
should  furnish  tribasic  phosphate  of 
lime  (bone  phosphate),  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition  for  assimilation.  This  is  attained 
by  making  it  as  fine  as  possible  by  me¬ 
chanical  means.  The  finer  the  sub¬ 
stance  the  greater  the  amount  of  surface 
upon  which  tbe  rootlets  can  act.  Bones 
cannot  be  ground  fine  profitably  with¬ 
out  burning.  South  Carolina  rock 
phosphate,  as  also  that  from  Florida,  is 
probably  a  form  of  fossil  bone  from 
which  all  the  animal  matter  has  been 
eliminated  in  the  processes  of  decay,  and 
this  condition  permits  very  fine  com¬ 
minution,  as  in  “floats.”  So  far  as  the 
source  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  plant  knows  no  difference.  A  plant 
can  be  built  up  entirely  from  inorganic 
materials.  In  fact,  it  is  the  office  of 
vegetation  to  convert  inorganic  elements 
into  organic  structure.  This  is  beyond 
the  power  of  animal  life.  Animal  life 
can  only  be  carried  on  by  food  materials 
which  have  first  been  organized  by 
plants.  If  the  foregoing  is  admitted, 
then  it  follows  that  the  preferable  way 
of  supplying  bone  phosphate  of  lime  is 
to  get  that  which  is  in  the  finest  possible 
condition,  as  in  floats,  and  thoroughly 
mix  it  with  the  soil.  If  for  any  reason 
we  desire  to  use  soluble  phosphate,  we 
should  be  sure  that  there  is  present  in 
the  soil  some  form  of  lime  which  will 
combine  with  the  excess  of  acid,  and 
thus  restore  the  condition  that  existed 
before  the  acid  had  transformed  the  tri- 
bajsic  phosphate  into  other  forms. 
“Ground  rock  nitrated,”  perhaps,  means 
something  to  sell,  like  the  lad’s  “hot 
corn”  which  was  not  hot.  but  it  bore 
that  name.  Gypsum  is  lime  saturated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  a  neutral 
body  having  no  influence  in  souring 
land.  Raw  rock  might  be  fairly  com¬ 
pared  with  raw  bone  black,  but  if  pot¬ 
ash  is  to  be  added  in  one  case  it  should 
be  in  the  other  to  render  the  experiment 
of  any  value.  jabez  fisher. 

Plowing  an  Old  Orchard. 

IV.  F.  C.,  Auburn,  Me.— I  bought  an  orchard 
set  seven  years  ago  that  was  seeded  down 
when  set  and  not  plowed  since.  The  land 
slopes  to  the  northwest.  The  soil  is  strong, 
gravelly  loam.  Is  there  danger  of  winter- 
killing  if  the  land  Is  plowed  at  once?  If 
so,  would  Hungarian  sown  as  soon  as 
plowed  be  any  protection? 

Ans. — Plowing  under  the  sod  at  once 
is  what  I  would  do,  and  then  harrow  it 
repeatedly  to  pulverize  the  land  and 
keep  down  weeds  until  time  to  seed  to 
rye.  This  will  cover  the  ground  during 
the  coming  Winter,  if  sown  early,  and 
take  up  the  free  nitrogen  'in  the  soil. 
Early  next  Spring  I  would  plow  it  under 
and  plant  the  land  to  potatoes.  When 
this  crop  is  off  I  would  seed  to  rye  again, 
and  let  it  stand  over  the  following  Win¬ 
ter,  and  plow  under  again. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Summer  Pruning. 

O.  O.  G.,  Aylett,  Vo. — What  shall  I  do 
about  cutting  back  grapevines,  after  the 
grapes  have  set?  I  noticed  that  there  was 
very  little  vine  to  the  grapes  along  Lake 
Seneca,  but  only  saw  them  from  the  car 
windows. 

Ans. — The  Summer  pruning  of  bearing 
grape  vines  should  be  limited  to  pinch¬ 
ing  a  'few  of  the  strongest  shoots  and 
cutting  away  enough  rank  growth  and 
foliage  fairly  to  expose  the  bunches  of 
fruit  to  the  sun.  Many  experienced 
growers  are  beginning  to  think  that  the 
less  the  vines  are  meddled  with  during 
the  growing  season  the  better,  but  it 
seems  allowable  to  'remove  such  surplus 
growth  as  may  interfere  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  ripening  of  the  fruit. 


Beautiful  Strawberries  in  1901 

We  can  furnish  you  with 
pot-grown  Strawberry  Plants 
that  will  bear  a  full  crop  of 
fruit  next  year.  Celery  and 
Cabbage  Plants.  Full  line  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Stock. 
W rite  at  once  for  ourSmnmer 
and  Autumn  catalogue.  It 
explains  all.  Fruit  packages 
of  all  kinds  for  sale  at  low 
prices.  T.  J.  DWYER  A  SON, 
Orange  County  Nurseries.  Box  1.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


School  of  Practical 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

THE  SMALL  FARM  WELL  TILLED. 

To  teach  the  art  of  Fruit  Culture.  Gardening, 
Landscape  Gardening,  Dairying  and  allied  subjects, 
Greenhouses  and  Poultry. 

Course  begins  in  September,  and  is  open  to  men 
and  women  for  training  in  practical  and  scientific 
work.  Address  GEO.  T.  POWELL,  Director. 

BrlarclifT  Manor.  Westchester  Co..  N.Y 


The  Counter  Edition  of  our 
Garden  and  Farm  Manual 

contains  besides  the  very  complete  line 
of  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  a 
Great  Variety  of  GARDEN  AND  FARM 
TOOLS  and  SPRAYING  OUTFITS.  Send 
for  it.  Send  also  for  our  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue. 

JOHNSON  &,  STOKES, 2l: 


C'rimson  Clover— new  crop.- Thos.  McKlroy, 
^  Mer.  Exchange  Building,  fi  Uarrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  Is 
now  receivlngconslgnmentsof  the  new  crop  Crimson 
Clover,  choice  quality,  offering  to  the  trade  only,  in 
quantities  to  suit.  Samples  on  application. 


C 


RIMSON  CLOVE 


Do 


R 


not  be  deceived  in  buying 
cheap  foreign  seed. 

We  are  Headquarters'  for  pure  Delaware  Seed. 
New  crop.  Write  for  prices. 

II.  L.  HOLMES,  Seedsman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Crimson 

Clover. 

Genuine  Delaware  Seed,  also  othersceds  for  Summer 
sowing.  Write  for  our  Midsummer  Catalogue.  We 
send  it  Free.  Henry  A.  Drecr,  Philadelphia. 


m 
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K  TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Rook  Free.  Result  of  76  years'  experience. 

STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana,  Mo. ;  Dansville,  N.Y. 


10 


Peach  Trees 

10  Apple,  Plum  or  Pear 
80c.;  10  Dwarf  Pear  tiOc. 

10  Quince  75c. ;  10  Grape, 

Gooseberry  or  Currant 
50c.  Write  Quickly.  C.  NURSERY  AND  ORCHARD 
CO.,  Charleston.  W.  Va. 


50c. 


Trees.  Plants. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Tomato,  Celery,  Cabbage, 

etc.  CHEAP  IN  LARGE 

J.  S.  L1NTH1CUM,  Woodwardvillc,  Md 


Pepper, 

LOTS. 


AAA  CELERY  PLANTS.  Strong 
field  grown;  six  varieties. 
$1  perl.OOO.Extra  strong  selected.  $1  50  per  1,000  cash, 
WM.  S.  HERZOG,  Morris  Plains,  N  .1. 


A  POTATO  BUG 

Is  most  useful  when  he  is  dead.  Kill  him 
with  “BOXAL,”  and  prevent  blight  by 
the  same  operation.  $1  buys  10  pounds. 

BOWKER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Boston. 
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FUMA 


■  ■kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers 
andGrain  Insects. "The 
wheels  of  the  Gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

Sr*  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


with  our  new  patent 

'Kerosene  Sprayers 

w  is  simple  indeed.  Kerosene  emulsion 
made  while  pumping.  12  varieties 
I  sprayers,  Bordeaux  and  Vermorel 
Isozzles,  the  “World’s  Bent.” 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  SALEM,  0. 

Western  Agents,  HeuiOnA  Hubbell. 
Chicago.  Catalogue  and  formulas  free. 


E 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 

Complete  rigs  for  gilt-edge  work  and  big  protits. 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 


Box  407,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


'DIIIT  EVAPORATOR,  “THE  GRANGER. 
nUII  For  family  use.  $3,  *5  and  $8.  Cir.  Free 
ASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257  So.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


For  $i  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Paragon 
i  Numbo  Chestnut  Tree  grafted,  worth  $2.20.  Full  line  of 
Nursery  StocK.  Certificate.  Moorestowm^Hington^unty,  n.  j. 
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KILLING  THE  CABBAGE  WORM. 

What  is  the  most  practical  way  you  have 
found  of  killing  the  green  worms  on  cab¬ 
bage  plants?  The  entomologists  are  now 
suggesting  Paris-green  for  this  purpose. 
Do  practical  men  use  Paris-green,  and  if 
so,  when  and  how  do  they  apply  it?  Could 
it  be  put  on  with  an  ordinary  sprayer, 
such  as  is  used  for  potatoes?  What 
strength  of  Paris-green  would  you  sug¬ 
gest,  and  what  is  the  latest  time  that  you 
think  it  would  be  safe  to  apply  it? 

We  have  found  nothing  better  than 
Paris-green.  We  mix  the  Paris-green 
with  twice  its  bulk  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  blow  it  on  in  a  dry  state.  We  think 
it  will  be  safe  to  apply  the  green  till  the 
plants  are  about  beginning  to  head. 

GEO.  W.  IIALLOCK  &  SON. 

Keep  ’Em  Growing. — I  have  never 
used  Paris-green  for  the  green  Cabbage 
worm,  but  should  not  hesitate  to  do  so 
if  occasion  required.  I  should  use  one 
pound  of  Paris-green  to  50  gallons  of 
water,  applied  with  a  power  sprayer  just 
as  for  bugs  on  potatoes.  It  is  without 
doubt  the  most  rapid  and  effective  reme¬ 
dy,  and  perfectly  safe  until  the  head 
begins  to  form.  In  former  years  I  have 
used  insect  powder,  salt,  and  both  hot 
and  cold  water.  A  tablespoonful  of  salt 
thrown  into  the  head  is  quite  effective. 
Hot  water  (not  boiling)  will  kill  the 
worm,  and  not  injure  the  plant.  Ice-cold 
water  applied  on  a  hot  day  will  produce 
a  like  effect.  For  10  years  past  I  have 
used  no  remedy  except  very  rich  soil 
and  frequent  cultivation,  thus  keeping 
the  plants  heading  so  fast  from  the  in¬ 
side  that  the  worms  working  from  the 
outside  make  no  headway  eating  against 
the  growth.  E.  C.  GILLETT. 

Kerosene  and  Milk. — The  best  plan 
I  have  ever  tried  or  seen  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Cabbage  worm  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  kerosene  and  milk,  put  on  with 
an  ordinary  sprayer,  one  part  kerosene 
to  five  of  milk.  This  is  a  specific.  Paris- 
green  can  be  used  with  good  results,  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the 
potato,  only  about  one-half  the  amount 
used  in  the  potato  vines  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  This  pest  could  be  easily  exter¬ 
minated  by  united  action  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers,  but  it  is  no  earthly  use  for 
one  farmer  to  destroy,  if  all  his  neigh¬ 
bors  are  breeders.  Two  years  ago  a  new 
species  put  in  an  appearance  on  Long 
Island  (east  end)  and  bid  fair  to  destroy 
the  cabbage  and  cauliflower  industry, 
but  it  was  undoubtedly  a  friend  in  dis¬ 
guise,  for  last  year  we  had  the  least 
trouble  for  years,  and,  thus  far  this  sea¬ 
son  I  have  not  seen  a  worm,  and  but 
few  of  the  butterfly,  its  parent.  While 
I  have  no  authority  to  speak  as  an  ento¬ 
mologist,  my  impression  is  the  new¬ 
comer  was  a  parasite,  and  did  its  work 
most  effectively.  c.  l.  at.i.en. 

Resin  Lime  Mixture. — In  1898  there 
was  prepared  here,  and  used,  an  emul¬ 
sion,  which  was  named  resin  and 
lime  mixture;  it  was  used  in  Suffolk 


not  be  used  with  arsenites  after  the 
heads  are  over  one-half  or  two-thirds 
grown.  This  is  equally  good  for  the 
Cabbage  looper  worm.  This  should  be 
carefully  sprayed  the  same  as  Bordeaux, 
the  finer  the  spray  the  better. 

N.  HALLOCK. 


ANTS  IN  AN  ORCHARD. 

C.  E.  P.,  Westville,  Conn.— What  can  be 
done  with  ground  infested  with  ants?  We 
have  a  nice  orchard  of  peaches  and  plums 
and  part  of  the  trees  have  been  in  bearing 
four  years,  the  other  half  being  three  years 
old  this  season.  Last  year  the  ants  start¬ 
ed  to  honeycomb  the  ground  at  about  the 
center  between  four  trees,  which  are  18 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  they  covered  that 
space  over  so  that  nothing  would  grow 
there— not  even  weeds.  This  season,  so 
far,  they  have  spread  three  times  that  dis¬ 
tance,  and  the  trees  are  beginning  to  look 
sick.  If  they  keep  on  they  will  spoil  our 
orchard.  I  have  tried  several  cures,  but 
all  failed.  I  thought  perhaps  some  one 
else  might  have  experience  in  that  line, 
that  would  help  me.  The  ants  are  me¬ 
dium  size  and  black. 

I  never  had  experience  of  this  sort; 
but  what  I  would  try  is  frequent  and 
thorough  cultivation.  I  believe  this  will 
soon  discourage  the  ants.  e.  a.  w. 

I  have  had  little  or  no  experience  in 
this  line.  At  times  we  have  had  a  few 
peach  trees  of  which  the  foliage  would 
curl  badly;  the  leaves  would  be  covered 
with  little  lice.  The  ants  are  always 
very  busy  on  these,  but  they  seem  to  be 
working  on  the  lice  and  using  them  for 
a  purpose,  very  much  the  same  as  we  use 
the  cow,  that  is,  they  get  moisture  or 
milk  from  them.  I  never  thought  that 
the  ants  do  any  harm  in  the  orchard. 
With  thorough  cultivation,  I  do  not  see 
how  they  can  do  much  damage,  e.  b. 

Mass. 

My  only  experience  in  fighting  ants  is 
in  a  badly-infested  lawn.  In  this  case 
injections  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  proved 
effective.  With  a  crowbar  make  a  hole 
in  the  ant-hill;  pour  in  about  one-half 
pint  of  the  bisulphide,  and  close  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  with  a  clod  of  earth. 
In  using  the  material  in  question  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  gas 
given  off  is  very  explosive,  hence  the 
vessel  containing  it  should  be  kept  tight¬ 
ly  closed,  and  matches  or  lighted  lamps 
should  be  kept  away  from  it. 

Maine.  w.  m.  munson. 

The  best  known  means  of  killing  ants 
in  the  soil  iis  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  is 
a  very  poisonous  and  highly  inflamma¬ 
ble  and  explosive  liquid,  which  is,  how¬ 
ever,  harmless  if  kept  from  contact  with 
fire.  If  holes  are  made  in  the  soil  where 
the  ants  have  their  haunts,  and  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  liquid  is  poured  in,  and  earth 
thrown  over  it,  the  fumes  will  permeate 
the  soil  and  kill  all  animal  life  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  “Fuma”  is  a 
name  given  it  in  a  perfectly  trustworthy 
advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  a 
gallon  of  this  properly  applied  ought  to 
kill  the  ants  in  the  orchard  mentioned. 


There  is  another  method  of  killing  ants 
that  is  sometimes  effectual,  and  consists 
in  soaking  large  sponges  in  sweetened 
water  and  laying  them  where  the  ants 
frequent.  Wben  they  are  covered  with 
ants,  as  they  soon  will  be,  they  should 
be  dipped  in  scalding  water,  and  again 
sweetened  and  replaced.  This  will  soon 
kill  the  most  of  them.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Our  method  of  destroying  ants  in  the 
fruit  oi  chard  is  to  pour  a  small  amount, 
about  half  an  ounce,  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  into  the  burrows  and  explode  it. 
The  explosion  forces  the  gas  into  all 
parts  of  the  burrows.  It  is  exploded  by 
means  of  a  torch  on  a  pole  10  or  12  feet 
long.  In  a  large  orchard,  badly  infested, 
this  undoubtedly  means  a  good  deal  of 
work,  but  it  is  very  thorough,  and  in  our 
experience,  after  the  orchard  is  gone 
over,  there  will  be  but  little  trouble  from 
the  an ti  for  a  number  of  years. 

V.  II.  LOWE. 


How  to  Kill  Hedgerows. 

I.  C.  R.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.— Can  you  tell  us 
of  anything  to  use  to  kill  hedgerows?  We 
bought  a  rundown  farm,  and  the  hedge¬ 
rows  had  taken  possession  of  a  good  share 
of  It  around  the  edges.  We  have  spent  a 
good  deal  getting  them  cut  down  and 
grubbed  out,  but  they  are  bound  to  start 
up  again.  We  had  intended  using  salt, 
as  the  railroad  people  use  it  successfully 
along  the  side  of  the  roadbed  to  keep  down 
%,'eeds,  but  upon  making  inquiry  as.  to  the 
price  of  the  waste  material,  such  as  the 
railroad  people  have  been  getting  for  the 
loading,  the  inquiry  was  referred  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  salt  trust,  and  we  were 
quoted  $66.60  per  car,  with  the  bluff  thrown 
in  that  as  there  was  such  a  great  demand 
for  salt  among  nurserymen  there  was  no 
necessity  of  throwing  any  away. 

Ans. — The  last  report  of  the  Vermont 
Experiment  Station  (Burlington)  names 
various  substances  that  will  kill  plants. 
Kerosene,  arsenic,  petroleum,  carbolic 
acid  or  sulphuric  acid  will  do  the  work, 


but  may  not  be  cheaper  than  the  salt. 
If  you  could  get  a  quantity  of  sludge  acid 
— the  refuse  from  making  fertilizers — it 
would  probably  prove  cheapest.  Yes,  in¬ 
deed,  th  s  talk  about  “great  demand”  ior 
this  salt  is  most  likely  a  genuine  “bluff.” 

Cultivating  an  Asparagus  Bed. 

A.  J.  N.,  Knoxville,  Tcnn.— How  and  when 
should  I  cultivate  and  fertilize  an  aspara¬ 
gus  bed,  after  cutting,  so  as  to  get  a  good 
crop  next  Spring? 

Ans. — Cultivation  should  be  given  at 
once  when  cutting  ceases,  which  is 
usually  on  the  advent  of  new  peas,  and 
continue  at  intervals  of  10  days,,  or  af¬ 
ter  each  rain,  until  the  latter  part  of 
August.  An  application  of  good  stable 
manure  at  the  rate  of  10  to  20  tons  to  the 
acre,  or  a  reliable  complete  chemical 
fertilizer  containing  at  least  four  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  eight  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  10  of  potash,  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  pounds  or  more  to  the  acre,  may 
be  applied  between  the  rows  before  the 
first  cultivation,  and  thus  get  well 
mixed  in  the  soil.  It  is  usual  to  apply 
stable  manure  broadcast  in  late  Winter, 
as  it  can  he  easily  hauled  over  the  fro¬ 
zen  surface.  It  is  plowed  or  cultivated 
in  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  to  work. 

Rural  Life  says  that  It  is  much  easier 
to  love  your  neighbor  when  he  keeps  his 
stock  at  home. 

Texas  Stockman  remarks  that  there  are 
enough  politicians  roaming  around  that 
State  to  cultivate  all  the  weedy  corn  and 
cotton,  but  that  how  to  get  them  to  go  to 
work  is  another  thing. 

As  evidence  of  progress  in  South  America, 
it  is  said  that  a  contract  has  recently  been 
awarded  for  building  200  miles  of  railroad 
In  Ecuador.  The  most  difficult  portion  of 
the  work  will  be  a  tunnel  through  the 
Andes  Mountains. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adw. 


AS  much  cpOTcASH  should  be  given  back 
to  the  land  as  the  crop  takes  from  it. 
Thirty  bushels  of  whea^t  remove  thirty 
pounds  of  ecctuad  cPOTcASH;  therefore  500 
pounds  of  a*,  fertilizer  with  6  per  cent. 

dLctuaJ  ^POTcASH  would  be 
needed  to  feed  the 
crop  and  keep  the 
soil  productive. 


We  have  books  giving  full  in¬ 
formation  about  the  use  of 
fertilizers  and  Potash,  and 
will  mail  them  FREE  to  any 
farmer  who  asks  for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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County  with  much  success,  in  cases  in¬ 
creasing  the  cabbage  crop  from  60  to  100 
per  cent.  The  preparation  of  a  stock 
solution  is  as  follows:  Pulverized  resin, 
five  pounds;  concentrated  lye,  ono 
pound;  fish  oil,  or  any  cheap  animal  oil, 
one  pint;  water,  five  gallons.  It  takes 
some  time  to  prepare  this  mixture.  Place 
the  oil  and  resin  and  one  gallon  hot 
water  in  an  iron  kettle  and  heat  until 
the  resin  softens;  add  the  solution  of 
concentrated  lye,  or  potash  is  to  be  care¬ 
fully  added.  The  mixture  is  then  thor¬ 
oughly  stirred,  then  add  the  other  four 
gallons  of  water.  Boil  the  whole  for  a 
time  until  the  mixture  will  make,  with 
cold  water,  a  clear,  amber-colored  liquid. 
After  boiling  make  the  amount  up  to 
full  five  gallons.  Use  of  stock  mixture, 
one  gallon;  water,  16  gallons;  milk  of 
lime,  three  gallons;  Paris-green,  one- 
quarter  pound,  or  other  arsenite.  This 
mixture  works  well  on  Elm  beetles,  and 
I  think,  no  doubt,  on  Potato  bugs;  it  is 
particularly  good  for  cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower,  as  the  resin  and  lime  causes  it  to 
adhere  better  to  the  leaves.  It  should 


TO  RAISE  BIG  CROPS,  USE  GOOD  FERTILIZERS. 

We  guarantee  our  Fertilizers,  which  we  sell  direct  to  consumer  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
A  premium  given  free  with  every  order  for  one  ton,  or  more.  Premiums  absolutely 
free  as  an  inducement — not  figured  in  cost  of  fertilizers. 

If  you  cannot  use  a  ton  yourself,  get  a  few  of  your  neighbors  to  join  you,  and  you  keep  the  premium  for  your  trouble. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  Premiums  we  give  free : 


GIVEN  FOR  ONE  TON  ORDER. 

Carving  Knife,  Fork  and  Steel  in  plush  case. 

Crown  Roaster  and  Baker. 

Parlor  Lamp,  prettily  designed. 

Seth  Thomas  Alarm  Clock. 

Hotchkiss  Toilet  Hair  Clippers. 

U.  S.  Family  Seales. 

Hollow  Ground  Steel  Razor,  Strop  and  Brush. 

Set  Cooper’s  Leather  Stocking  Tales,  5  volumes. 

Washington  Fountain  Pen. 

Ladies’  or  Gents’  Steel  Rod,  Gloria  Umbrella. 

Bonanza  Cobbler  Outfit. 

GIVEN  FOR  THREE  TON  ORDER. 

Parlor  Rocker,  Quartered  Oak. 

Cerise  Large  Parlor  Lamp,  27  inches  high,  handsomely  decorated. 
Ladies’  or  Gents’  Blue  Black  Cassimere  Mackintosh. 

Best  16  inch  Lawn  Mower. 

Bayard  Rifle,  22  Calibre,  Remington  action. 

Ray  “C”  Camera  to  take  4x5  picture. 

Electric  Seal  Cluster  Scarf,  Imitation  Black  Marten. 


GIVEN  FOR  TWO  TON  ORDER. 

Handsome  Lamp,  central  draft,  GO  candle  power  burner. 

The  “  Star  ”  2  Gallon  Water  Cooler. 

Set  Mrs.  Potts’  Irons  complete. 

Pair  Pretty  Lace  Curtains,  2%  yards. 

Handy  Bag  and  Box  Truck,  2  large  wheels  and  long  handles. 

Three  Knife,  Best  Wood  Kraut  Cutter. 

Misses’  Gold  Plate  Chain  Bracelet. 

Duchess  Rug,  36x60,  reversible,  fringed. 

All  Wool  Carriage  Robe. 

Handsome  Coal  Vase,  Japan  Finish. 

Enterprise  Meat  Chopper. 

Albion  Wringer. 

GIVEN  FOR  FOUR  TON  ORDER. 

8-Day,  %-Uour  Strike,  Cathedral  Bell  Clock,  with  Ornament. 

Silver  Tea  Set,  Tea  Pot,  Cream  Pitcher,  Spoon  Holder  and  Sugar  Bowl. 
White  Enameled  Iron  Bedstead. 

Brown  Duck  Waterproof  Wagon  Cover  7xl2  feet. 

Handsome  Leather  Suit  Case,  Heavy  Handles,  etc. 

Silver  Plated  Set,  Knives,  Forks  and  Spoons. 


Large  Massive  Parlor  Lamp,  Brass  Mountings  and  Decorated 
Write  for  complete  list  of  our  premiums,  catalogue  and  prices  of  our  fertilizers. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO.,  No.  6  Franklin  Street,  Herr’s  Island,  PITTSBURG,  PA 
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MOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 


New  Everblooming  Roses. — On  page 
578  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  1899,  a  note  ap¬ 
pears  concerning  the  Hybrid  Tea  rose 
Gruss  an  Teplitz,  predicting  its  great 
value  should  it  prove  hardy  enough  to 
survive  our  Winters.  A  plant  was  left 
out  entirely  unprotected  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  last  Winter,  and  came  through 
unharmed,  although  we  had  some  freezes 
in  February  and  March  severe  enough 
to  cut  back  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Magna 
Oharta  and  others  of  the  hardier  classes, 
and  has  since  been  producing  its  bril¬ 
liant  and  delightfully  fragrant  flowers  in 
great  profusion.  We  have  not  tested  a 
new  rose  of  its  class  for  years  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  such  a  wide  range  of  use¬ 
fulness,  and  new  ones  come  out  by  the 
score.  It  seems  equally  good  as  a  pot 
plant,  and  in  the  rose  garden.  The 
foliage  is  most  luxuriant  and  handsome, 
and  the  bright  scarlet-crimson  flowers 
are  borne  either  singly  or  in  graceful 
clusters  at  the  end  of  every  young  shoot. 
It  has  been  denied  that  Gruss  an  Teplitz 
is  of  a  climbing  habit,  yet  one  of  our 
stronger  plants  sent  up  stems  nearly  six 
feet  high  before  breaking  into  bloom. 
The  only  criticism  of  this  handsome  rose, 
aside  from  its  awkward  name,  is  the 
fact  that  the  blooms  are  not  entirely 
double,  and  warnings  have  been  sent  out 
by  the  exploiters  of  the  new  red  forcing 
rose  Liberty  against  Gruss  an  Teplitz 
as  a  “false  Liberty.”  Liberty  is  being 
boomed  by  a  number  of  shrewd  growers, 
who  have  worked  every  possible  adver¬ 
tising  dodge  to  interest  the  public  and 
dispose  of  their  product  at  a  fancy  price, 
and  they  do  not  relish  the  growing  popu¬ 
larity  of  Gruss  an  Teplitz.  Liberty  is 
now  blooming  on  the  Rural  Grounds, 
both  under  glass  and  in  the  open,  and 
in  neither  case  have  we  secured  as  fine 
blooms  as  its  competitor  produced  under 
similar  conditions.  Under  expert  forc¬ 
ing  conditions,  Liberty  produces  mag¬ 
nificent  flowers,  as  we  have  many  times 
witnessed  at  exhibitions,  but  even  at  its 
best  the  fragrance  and  color  is  not  equal 
to  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  though  the  form, 
size  and  finish  are  better.  Liberty  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  acquisition  of  great  value 
to  the  florist  and  professional  rose 
grower,  but  seems  little  adapted  for 
general  cultivation. 

The  First  Plum. — The  first  plums  to 
ripen  in  this  vicinity  were  picked  from  a 
tree  labeled  Chas.  Downing,  planted  on 
neighboring  grounds  five  years  ago.  The 
trees  are  very  dwarf  and  compact,  of  the 
Primus  hortulana  or  Wild  Goose  type, 
but  with  noticeably  narrow  foliage.  The 
plums  are  red,  of  medium  size,  and  of 
good  flavor  for  this  class.  The  first 
fruits  ripened  July  9,  several  days  before 
Whitaker,  which  is  considered  a  very 
early  variety.  So  far,  the  Downing  is 
hardly  productive  enough  to  warrant 
further  planting  here,  though  the  tree  is 
so  dwari  and  compact  that  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  desirable  on  small  places. 

Crab  Grass  and  “Pusley.”— Northern 
New  Jersey  has  been  well  favored  with 
rains  since  the  warm  weather  set  in,  and 
consequently  most  crops  are  growing 
lustily.  The  various  weeds  also  respond 
to  the  stimulus  of  heat  and  moisture, 
and  are  putting  in  vigorous  efforts  to 
overtop  the  useful  plants.  A  few  stir¬ 
rings  of  the  soil  between  showers  is  the 
practical  remedy  known  to  all,  but  often 
sadly  neglected  until  too  late  for  the 
best  effects.  Examine  the  surface  of 
cultivated  ground  two  or  three  days 
after  a  smart  rain  at  this  season,  and 
you  will  find  it  starred  with  the  tiny 
green  shields  of  Crab  grass  and  the  more 
minute  rosettes  of  purslane,  as  well  as 
other  incidental  weeds.  They  look  very 
innocent  in  their  incipient  stage,  but  a 
week  or  two  of  neglect  will  find  them 


nearly  masters  of  the  situation.  An 
early  breaking  of  the  crust  before  the 
tender  rootlets  have  penetrated  more 
than  an  inch  or  two  will  at  once  end 
their  careers,  besides  conserving  the 
moisture  in  case  the  rains  should  fail. 
All  who  have  struggled  with  the  vice- 
like  tenacity  of  Crab-grass  roots  after 
they  have  gained  a  stronghold  about 
some  cnoice  or  rare  plant,  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  necessity  of  their  early  de¬ 
struction.  The  new  wheel  hoes,  which 
are  being  improved  in  effectiveness 
every  year,  are  invaluable  aids  to  the 
control  of  weed  pests. 

The  Variegated  Comfrey. — Several 
years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  expended  much 
energy  in  exploding  the  Prickly-com- 
frey  boom,  and  demonstrating  the  fact 
that  this  coarse  and  vigorous  perennial 
was  not  a  practical  forage  plant  in  the 
land  of  the  maize  or  Indian  corn.  We 
hear  nothing  about  comfrey  now,  though 
one  individual  grew  it  and  fed  it  to  his 
horses  for  many  years,  as  described  in 
later  issues  of  the  paper.  Symphytum 
asperrimum  aureo-variegatum,  which 
may  well  be  shortened  to  Variegated 
comfrey,  proves,  however,  to  be  a  most 
useful  and  desirable  addition  to  our 
hardy  ornamental  border  plants.  A  fine 
specimen  received  from  H.  A.  Dreer,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  growing  now  in  the 
Rural  Grounds.  It  forms  a  large  rosette 
of  gold-margined  foliage  close  to  the 
ground  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
season.  Later  the  stems  and  leaves  rise 
and  form  a  large  plant  with  many 
drooping,  bell-shaped,  reddish-blue  flow¬ 
ers  over  all.  The  Variegated  comfrey 
endures  the  heat  of  midsummer  better 
than  any  other  golden-variegated  plant 
grown  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 


THE  RURAL  TRIAL  GROUNDS. 

I  feel  sure  that  our  readers  will  be 
glad  to  know  more  about  the  Rural  Trial 
Grounds,  and  the  people  and  plants  that 
are  to  be  seen  there.  It  is  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  place,  and  is  managed  by  thor¬ 
oughly  practical  people.  A  mile  or  so 
back  from  the  station,  at  Little  Silver, 
N.  J.,  is  a  high  mound  or  hill,  about  the 
highest  point,  at  equal  distance  from  the 
ocean,  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Flor¬ 
ida.  Here,  on  the  northeast  slope  of 
this  hill,  Dr.  Van  Fleet  built  his  house, 
and  started  to  make  his  soil.  There  is 
a  glorious  view  from  the  hill  across  to 
the  ocean,  the  low,  level,  country  reach¬ 
ing  down  to  the  shore.  In  a  time  of 
storm,  the  hoarse  pounding  of  the  great 
Atlantic  at  Long  Branch  can  be  distinct¬ 
ly  heard.  I  have  said  that  the  soil  had 
to  be  “made,”  and  that  is  literally  true, 
for  what  with  filling  in,  and  terracing, 
and  washing  by  heavy  rains,  the  hillside 
was  originally  sterile  and  unproductive. 
The  Doctor  has  worked  until  the  soil  is 
ready  to  respond,  and  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees  will  soon  change  this  un¬ 
promising  hillside  into  a  field  of  use  and 
beauty.  I  was  glad  to  see  a  patch  of 
cow  peas  growing  in  this  soil,  for  I  feel 
sure  that  they  will  do  their  part  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  productive.  It  is  a  good  thing  that 
the  Trial  Grounds  are  located  on  this 
conquered  hillside,  for  it  has  certainly 
been  a  hard  trial  to  win  victory  over  it. 
Dr.  Van  Fleet  now  knows  just  how  to 
proceed  to  add  beauty  and  utility  to  un¬ 
promising  surroundings.  As  the  Rural 
Grounds  are  developed,  and  as  the  nut 
and  fruit  trees,  the  shrubs,  flowers  and 
vines  slowly  grow  into  their  proper 
places,  we  shall  see  it  all,  and  many  of 
us  will  be  led  to  try  something  of  the 
same  sort  around  our  own  homes. 

But  this  is  only  one  part  of  the  work 
planned  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  cli¬ 
mate  and  soil  at  this  place  are  trying, 
and  the  new  varieties  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  that  are  able  to  face  the  wind  and 
frost  and  drought  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
may  be  surely  recommended  as  worthy 
of  trial.  These  new  varieties  are  not 
pampered  and  given  highly  artificial 
care,  but  rather  a  fair  start,  a  good 
chance,  and  then  left  to  win  any  word 


of  commendation  by  their  own  good  be¬ 
havior.  The  present  object  is  to  fill  the 
Rural  Grounds  with  good  specimens  of 
the  best  fruits,  nuts,  and  ornamental 
trees  and  plants.  They  will  not  only  be 
there  on  exhibition,  but  will  be  used  for 
comparing  the  newer  candidates  for 
favor.  Hundreds  of  such  plants  are  al¬ 
ready  in  place,  and  new  ones  are  being 
constantly  added.  Dr.  Van  Fleet  is  not 
seeking  to  boom  the  high-priced  novel¬ 
ties  alone,  but  would  like  to  keep  the 
good  and  well-tested  old  varieties  before 
•the  public. 

Dr.  Van  Fleet  is  by  nature  and  train¬ 
ing  well  fitted  to  carry  on  such  work. 
He  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm, 
where  good  farm  methods  prevailed.  He 
practiced  medicine  for  several  years 
among  working  people  in  rural  districts, 
so  that  both  he  and  his  wife,  who  ably 
assists  him,  know  well  the  desires  and 
limitations  of  the  American  farm  home. 
They  are  both  workers,  and  plain,  every¬ 
day  people,  who  understand  well  the 
need  of  thorough  and  careful  work.  The 
Doctor  has  traveled  extensively  in  this 
country  and  in  South  America.  He  has 
had  a  long  and  successful  experience  as 
a  hybridizer.  Our  readers  know  him  best 
as  the  originator  of  the  Ruby  Queen 
rose,  but  he  has  done  very  successful 
work  in  other  lines.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  some  of  the  new  vegetables,  flowers 
and  fruits  now  being  evolved  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  will  be  given  in  time  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  There  are  now 
growing  there  over  25,000  Gladioli,  many 
of  them  new  and  of  rare  promise.  I  no¬ 
ticed  one  plot  of  2,900  pansy  plants.  The 
seeds  were  imported  from  Germany,  and 
were  said  to  be  fragrant.  The  object  is 
to  see  how  many  of  these  flowers  really 
have  perfume;  not  over  five  per  cent 
have  thus  far  shown  it.  The  seeds  are 
all  carefully  saved  and  classified.  The 
frequent  smelling  of  2,900  different  flow¬ 
ers  is  a  job  that  would  tax  the  stoutest 
nose.  Dr.  Van  Fleet  says  that  his  nose 
gives  out  after  about  half  an  hour  of 
steady  practice,  and  must  be  laid  off  for 
repairs.  This  Monmouth  County  hill¬ 
side  is  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
place.  I  am  sure  that  readers  will  fol¬ 
low  the  story  of  its  development  with 
great  pleasure  and  profit.  u.  w.  c. 

Cumberland  Raspberry ;  Rough  Rider 
Strawberry. 

Do  you  know  from  actual  experience  or 
observation  that  the  Cumberland  raspberry 
is  large,  hardy  and  productive?  I  wish  to 
set  at  least  1,000  plants  if  I  can  be  assured 
that  they  are  what  is  claimed  for  them. 
My  soil  is  rather  sandy,  and  produces  good 
crops  of  Gregg.  Is  the  Rough  Rider  straw¬ 
berry  a  good  shipper  and  productive,  and 
late?  L.  a. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

We  have  grown  the  Cumberland  rasp¬ 
berry,  and  have  seen  it  fruiting  in  sev¬ 
eral  widely  distant  localities.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  fulfil  generally  all  claims  made 
for  it,  but  we  do  not  think  the  quality 
is  quite  equal  to  the  Kansas  and  some 
older  varieties.  We  should  not  hesitate 
to  plant  1,000  or  10,000  if  we  grew  bemes 
for  market.  The  Rough  Rider  straw¬ 
berry  has  not  been  fruited  on  our  Trial 
Grounds,  but  specimens  received  show  a 
very  attractive  berry  of  fine  shipping 
qualities. 

A  Yellow  Seedling  Blackcap. 

I  found  this  season,  growing  under  a 
hedge,  a  blackcap  raspberry,  the  ripe 
fruit  of  which  is  in  color  a  light  yellow. 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  such  a 
thing  has  before  been  known?  Stem, 
leaves,  prickles,  flavor,  etc.,  show  it  to 
belong  to  the  blackcaps.  There  is  but 
one  bush,  and  one  tip  rooted  last  season, 
and  no  other  raspberries  near.  The  fruit 
is  large,  and  the  bush  productive.  Fruit 
juicy  and  very  sweet,  suiting  my  taste 
so  well,  I  call  the  variety  Cream,  for  its 
color  and  quality.  I  will  propagate  and 
test  it,  and  introduce  it  to  the  trade,  if 
it  prove  Worthy.  f.  e.  h. 

Bucyrus,  Kan. 

R.  N.-Y. — Hundreds  of  instances  are 
on  record  of  light-colored  or  albino 


blackcap  raspberries  being  found  in  a 
wild  state,  and  many  such  varieties  have 
been  named  and  introduced.  They  are 
usually  of  excellent  quality,  but  not 
specially  productive,  and  nurserymen 
fight  shy  of  them,  as  they  do  not  sell 
well  in  the  markets,  buyers  not  being 
accustomed  to  the  color.  The  writer  has 
found  over  a  score  such  plants,  and  the 
seed  of  a  particularly  light-colored  speci¬ 
men  produced  a  true  blackcap  of  espec¬ 
ially  high  quality,  which  is  still  grown 
on  the  Rural  Grounds. 


FARM  TRUCKS  and  STEEL  WHEELS 

for  your  OLD  WAGONS  are 
sold  direct  to  the  farmers  by 

THE  FARHERS 
HANDY 
WAGON  CO., 
Saginaw,  flich. 


We  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.  'Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


4  Buggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  187.25 
with  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  11.00 
I  make  all  sizes  &  grades.  Send  for  catalogue 
giving  instructions  for  ordering.  Special 
Grade  Wheels  for  repair  work,  $5.50.  if  you 
write  to-day.  W.  R.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall  Pa. 


ICEM  ikBaler 


____  Warranted  the  VpfcSIWJ  lightest,  atrong- 
eat  cheapest  A  fastest  Full  VLDCTCircle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  balelOto  15 tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Wilder’s  Ensilage 
Machinery. 

A  full  lineof  Feed 
Ensilage  Cut 
Fodder  Shred¬ 
ders,  with  Self-Feed 
Ensilage  or  Plain 
Tables.  Straight 
away  orSwlvel  Carriers. 
Seed  for  Catalogue  and 
prices  to 

J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


THE  ROSS 

ENSILAGE  MACHINERY 

cuts  all  kinds  of  green  and  dry 
fodder  and  ensilage,  faster  ami 
with  less  power  than  any  sitnilai 
machinery  made.  Many  sizes, 
cutting  many  lengths.  Swivel, 
angle  and  straight.  Carriers  any 
length.  Send  for  Catalogue  K  o.  80. 
^TheKW^ossCo^prinKflelbO. 


“APPLETON  QUALITY  IS  1HE  BEST.” 

ENSILAGE 

MACHINERY 


SIMPLE  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 
Strong  and  Durable. 
Effective  and  Rapid 

in  Operation. 


“NEW 
HERO” 
CUTTERS 

(with  or  with¬ 
out  self-feed.) 

Swivel  Fodder 
Carriers,  Ensil¬ 
age  W  agons, 
Sweep  Horse 
Powers. 

Tread  Horse 
Powers,  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines. 


WE  MAKE  also  a  complete  line  of  Shredders, 
H  linkers,  Shellers,  Feed  Grinders,  W ood  Saws,  Wind 
Mills,  Steel  Tanks,  etc.  Strongest  Guarantee. 
156  Page  Illustrated  Cutuloguc  Free. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 


27  Fargo  St. 


BATAVIA,  ILL. 


The  New  I 

SMALLEY 

Cutter 


SUCCESS  is  assured  if  you  use 
New  Smalley  Cutters  with  genii 
circle  carriers  for  cutting  and 
elevating  ensilage.  They  have 
automatic  sell’  Iced,  also 
Corn  bnredaint/  and  Corn  Huskino 
attachments  when  desired. 
Mounted  on  4  wheel  trucks  for 
easy  moving  A  Btrictly  “  up-to- 
date’’  machine.  1900  booklets 
mailed  free.  “  l'ankee  Silo 
be  use  and  “ Farming  on  Business 
Principles."  Ask  forwpecial  in. 
trod uction  prices  on  Sunil, 
lev  and  Battle  Creek” 
Wood  Saws,  Gbinding  Mills, 
Eak  Corn  Cbushebs;  also 
Sweep  Tbead  and  Steam 
rowKRS,  stating  goods  you  wish 
to  purchase  and  naming  paper  in 
which  you  saw  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  . 


r 


makes 

the 

Silo 

pay 


Sizes : 
Nos,  12.  14, 
16.  18.  20, 
and  26. 


1900 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Potted  Sweet  Corn. — We  had  our 
first  mess  of  sweet  corn  on  July  9. 
Nearly  50  ears  were  required  to  satisfy 
our  family.  This  was  the  corn  which 
was  started  in  pots  April  6.  We  filled 
little  strawberry  pots  with  rich  soil, 
planted  two  seeds  in  each,  and  sunk 
them  in  the  soil  of  a  hotbed.  They  were 
kept  well  watered,  and  grew  rapidly. 
They  were  set  out  in  the  garden  May  16. 
This  was  later  than  we  intended,  hut 
the  season  was  cold  and  backward.  I 
feared  that  this  experiment  would  prove 
a  failure,  because  the  corn  was  so  large 
when  transplanted  that  it  seemed  as 
though  the  roots  must  be  cramped  and 
dwarfed  in  those  little  pots.  The  corn 
stood  still  for  10  days — poor  and  yellow 
— and  our  folks  had  a  good  chance  to 
poke  some  fun  at  my  experiment.  The 
more  you  poke  fun  at  some  things  the 
more  business  you  stir  up  in  them.  All 
at  once  that  corn  jumped  up  and  started, 
and  finally  gave  a  good  crop.  It  was  the 
Sheffield,  a  variety  originated  by  Dr. 
Van  Fleet.  It  is  larger  and  better  than 
Cory,  and  pinches  the  husk  closely  and 
firmly  around  the  end  of  the  cob.  Cory 
hustles  so  fast  to  get  in  ahead  that  it 
seems  to  forget  to  close  up  the  husk,  and 
this  lets  in  the  Corn  worm,  which  is 
worse  in  this  variety  than  in  any  other 
I  know. 

Garden  Notes. — We  let  one  row  of 
Nott’s  Excelsior  peas  go  to  seed,  so  as 
to  use  for  late  planting.  We  enjoy  peas 
at  all  times,  no  matter  what  other  vege¬ 
tables  are  to  be  had.  Since  the  first 
picking  on  June  10,  there  has  been  but 
one  period  of  three  days  when  we  could 

not  have  peas . Just  now  we 

are  potting  strawberries  for  September 
planting.  I  have  told  how  we  had  no 
strawberries  on  the  farm  this  Spring.  I 
bought  small  lots  of  choice  varieties. 
They  have  grown  well,  and  now  we  are 
prepared  to  pot  and  plant  some  of  the 
best.  I  like  the  looks  of  Rough  Rider. 
It  is  a  very  vigorous  grower.  The  few 
fruits  matured  on  our  plants  were  excel¬ 
lent.  I  still  think  highly  of  Gladstone, 
though  it  is  not  so  early  as  I  thought.  . 

.  .  .  Our  first  table  potatoes  were  dug 
June  15.  They  were  Early  Michigan. 
The  seed  was  sent  me  last  Winter  by  a 
good  friend  in  Canada.  They  were  a 
long  time  on  the  way,  and  when  they 
got  here  they  seemed  frozen  solid.  I 
thought  that  they  had  been  thrown 
away,  but  this  Spring  a  few  of  them 
turned  up,  and  we  planted  them,  with 
little  faith.  It’s  hard,  I  can  tell  you,  to 
kill  off  these  Canadians.  They  have  too 
much  frost  in  their  blood. 

Farm  Politics. — I  haven’t  time  to  be 
much  of  a  politician.  The  month  of  July 
reminds  me  of  the  afternoon  of  a  busy 
day  with  dozens  of  jobs  which  will  not 
keep  after  sundown.  The  Hope  Farm 
voters  know  how  they  are  to  vote,  and 
I  judge  that  t^ree  parties  will  be  repre' 
seated  at  the  polls.  We  don’t  talk  poli¬ 
tics  much,  but  now  and  then  some  neigh¬ 
bor  rolls  a  wave  in  upon  us.  I  hear  of  a 
farmer  who  wanted  a  hired  man,  and 
about  the  first  qualification  was  that  he 
must  be  a  Republican.  I  should  hire  a 
man  for  ins  brain  and  muscle,  and  not 
for  his  political  opinions.  I  know  of  a 
boy  who  went  to  Sunday  school  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  a  lesson  about  Judas.  The 
teacher  rightly  pictured  Judas  as  about 
the  sum  of  all  villainy.  When  she  came 
to  this  boy  she  asked  who  Judas  was. 
“I  reckon  Judas  must  have  been  a  Demo¬ 
crat!”  was  the  answer.  Probably  that 
boy  merely  reflected  the  talk  and  opin¬ 
ion  of  his  home.  It  strikes  me  that  such 
bitterness  is  all  wrong.  You  can’t  make 
me  believe  that  the  working  people  of 
this  land  have  not  ideas  and  needs  in 
common,  if  we  can  only  get  together 
fairly  and  honestly.  We  farmers  on  the 
Jersey  hills  want  to  know  why  the  crops 
we  raise  this  year  are,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  lower  than  for  four  years  past, 
while  the  articles  we  have  to  buy  are 
with  few  exceptions  higher.  The  pur¬ 


chasing  power  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes 
has  been  nearly  cut  in  two.  Hope  Farm 
would  like  to  know  why?  If  we  can  get 
the  answer  without  any  politics  in  it, 
so  much  the  better. 

The  Potato  Crop. — The  prospect  is 
excellent  for  yield  but  prices  are  dis¬ 
couraging.  There  is  no  sense  in  trying 
to  dig  for  the  early  market  this  year, 
and  I  shall  wait  and  put  the  time  into 

other  crops . This  year  we  are 

growing  three  early  varieties,  Junior 
Pride,  June  Eating,  and  Bovee.  The 
Junior  Pride  is  ahead  in  ripening.  It  is 
not  a  heavy  yielder  with  us,  but  the 
tubers  are  nearly  all  large.  It  is  a  round 
or  chunky  potato  of  good  quality,  and 
would,  I  should  think,  be  very  useful  for 
southern  growers.  We  still  regard  June 
Eating  as  the  best  early  potato  for  our 
use.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  healthy 
and  strong,  and,  I  think,  the  heaviest 

yielder  of  all  early  varieties . 

For  late  varieties  we  have  Rural  Blush, 
Carman  No.  3,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
Orphan.  For  our  own  trade  we  have 
found  nothing  better  than  Rural  Blush, 
although  few  growers  care  for  it.  .  . 

.  .  We  are  doing  our  best  with  those 
Florida  potatoes  that  were  planted  July 
7,  but  I  fear  it’s  much  like  raising  a  calf 
that  has  made  up  its  mind  to  die.  The 
ground  has  been  worked  with  the  weeder 
carefully.  We  have  done  our  part.  New 
Jersey  has  done  her  best  to  welcome 

Florida . Most  of  the  potato 

ground  is  baked  too  hard  to  suit  me. 
The  boys  still  think  we  should  go  in 
with  a  small  plow  and  hill  up  more,  so 
as  to  throw  dirt  over  the  rows.  I’m 
going  to  try  it  on  a  few  rows,  anyway. 
No  use  talking,  you  can’t  lay  down  any 

cast-iron  rules  for  farming . in 

spite  of  all  we  hoped  to  do,  a  part  of  the 
potato  iiela  was  not  hoed  properly.  The 
tall  weeds  jumped  up  above  the  vines, 
and  put  a  patch  on  the  eye  of  the  patch. 
No  use  pulling  up  these  big  fellows  by 
the  roots.  That  would  do  the  potatoes 
more  harm  than  good.  With  a  sickle  or 
sharp  knife  they  were  cut  off  close  to 
the  ground.  This  sickle  cultivation  is 
pretty  poor  farming,  I  know,  hut  it  was 
better  than  rooting  out  these  big  weeus. 

All  Sorts. — We  have  put  nitrate  of 
soda  on  the  meadows,  and  a  timely  rain 
has  washed  it  in.  The  meadows  aie 
greening  up,  and  I  hope  for  a  good  sec¬ 
ond  cutting . The  oat  stubble 

was  plowed  and  planted  to  a  variety  of 
crops — fonder  corn,  sorghum,  Kaffir 
corn,  Soy  beans  and  rutabagas.  We  used 
up  the  seed  we  had  left  from  the  former 
planting.  Rye  will  follow,  and  next  year 
potatoes,  after  which  we  hope  to  get  this 
field  seeded  to  Alfalfa.  In  the  apple  or¬ 
chard  near  the  house  we  hope  to  sow 
Orchard  grass  and  Alsike  clover.  .  .  . 
I  have  told  how  we  sowed  cow  peas  and 
pumpkins  in  two  fields  at  the  back  of 
the  farm.  Both  crops  are  now  vigorous 
and  thriving.  We  put  fertilizer  around 
the  pumpkin  plants  and  both  crops  now 
promise  to  run  out  and  fully  occupy  the 

unplowed  ground . The  Velvet 

beans  grow  slowly.  I  think  our  season 
is  too  short  for  them.  The  crop  of  pea¬ 
nuts  is  making  progress,  but  I  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  rich  out  of  the  nuts.  I  guess 
most  farmers  have  decided  that  they 
won’t  get  rich  this  year  anyway.  .  .  . 
The  pigs  stuffed  on  apples  the  other  day 
until  I  feared  that  they  would  get  as 
badly  '  corned”  as  old  Jersey  did  two 
years  ago.  Her  condition  was  a  sad  dis¬ 
grace  to  a  cold-water  man.  I  fed  the 
pigs  cornmeal  at  once.  I  think  this  a 
pretty  sure  cure  for  drunken  quadru¬ 
peds . ’i  here  is  one  thing  I  am 

going  to  have  next  year,  and  that’s  a 
good  supply  of  ice.  An  icehouse  is  in 
order,  and  we  must  have  it.  H.  w.  c. 


A  commercial  paper  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  United  States  uses  on 
an  average  $1,000,000  worth  of  tropical  pro¬ 
ductions. 

It  is  said  that  2,000,000  railroad  ties  were 
shipped  from  Duluth,  Minn.,  during  the 
past  year.  This  trade  has  distributed 
$800,000  among  the  farmers,  contractors  and 
teamsters. 


An  American  Abroad. — The  Span¬ 
iards  may  not  think  highly  of  the  aver¬ 
age  American,  but  their  neighbors,  the 
Portuguese,  have  a  very  high  opinion  of 
one  American,  namely,  Mr.  Novius  car- 
dinalis.  This  insect  was  brought  to 
California,  and  practically  saved  the 
orange  industry  of  that  State  by  de¬ 
stroying  the  White  or  Fluted  scales, 
which  were  playing  havoc  with  the 
orange  trees.  The  same  scale  appeared 
in  Portugal,  and  this  country  was  ap¬ 
pealed  to  for  help  in  saving  the  trees. 
Accordingly,  specimens  of  Novius  car¬ 
dinal^  were  shipped  to  Portugal,  being 
carried  all  the  way  from  California.  Of 
the  first  shipment,  only  five  reached  Por¬ 
tugal  alive.  The  next  shipment  was  44 
days  on  the  trip,  and  only  one  male  and 
five  females  survived.  From  this  stock, 
however,  vast  numbers  were  propagated, 
and  now,  in  a  year  from  the  first  ship¬ 
ment,  millions  of  these  insects  are  being 
distributed  daily  to  farmers  and  garden¬ 
ers.  Wherever  they  go,  they  do  their 
work,  killing  off  the  scale  insects  and 
thus  saving  the  trees.  This  idea  of 
sending  an  insect  from  one  country  to 
another  will,  probably,  be  new  to  many 
of  our  readers,  and  yet,  in  this  case,  it 
seems  remarkably  successful,  and  has 
proved  of  great  benefit  to  Portugal.  We 
are  sorry  that  we  cannot  send  insects  to 
Spain  that  will  eat  the  scales  off  the 
eyes  of  the  Spaniards,  and  make  them 
see  themselves  as  others  see  them. 


Mr.  D.  Bell,  of  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says 
that  he  still  has  samples  of  the  Springdale 
apple  which  were  kept  in  an  ordinary  cel¬ 
lar.  The  apples  have,  of  course,  lost  much 
of  their  flavor,  but  still  hold  up  firm  and 
solid.  The  Monmouth  Pippin  keeps  nearly 
as  well. 

Corn  doing  well;  oats  are  heavy.  Grass 
is  good;  rather  catching  weather  for  curing 
it.  Wheat  is  a  failure  in  some  places;  then 
it  is  very  good  .  Much  of  it  was  plowed 
this  Spring.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  about  half 
a  crop.  Apple  trees  badly  infested  with 
tent-caterpillars.  G.  a.  s. 

Hubbardston,  Mich. 

Tomatoes  on  Stakes.— I  have  cultivated 
tomatoes  the  past  four  years  by  training 
and  tying  them  to  poles  six  to  eight  feet 
from  the  ground.  They  are  certainly  great¬ 
ly  improved  in  color  and  flavor  and,  I 
judge,  in  quantity.  Our  neighbors  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  their  praise,  and  the  plants 
are  sought  by  persons  of  different  towns 
and  cities.  Possibly  they  are  all  the  more 
thought  of  as  I  charge  nothing  for  them. 
I  recommend  this  kind  of  cultivation  for 
single  family  use.  t.  allen. 

Massachusetts. 

To  Peach  Growers.— The  importance  of 
the  peach  industry,  and  the  evident  need 
of  a  catalogue  with  full  uescription  of  the 
varieties  grown  in  America,  leads  me  to  ask 
the  cooperation  of  peach  growers  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  study  of  the  subject.  Samples  con¬ 
taining  three  or  four  specimens  of  each  va¬ 
riety  of  ripe  fruit,  together  with  a  twig 
and  a  few  leaves,  are  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  work.  Such  samples  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  if  sent  to  the  under¬ 
signed.  They  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
concise  history  and  description  of  the  tree 
from  which  they  were  taken,  and  a  report 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  each  variety  in 
the  locality  for  the  last  few  years. 

H.  C.  IRISH. 

Mo.  Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hay  and  Fodder.— There  has  not  been 
any  hay  cut  in  this  section  until  July  1,  and 
the  crop  around  here  is  very  light  indeed. 
One  man  tells  of  cutting  a  piece  which 
usually  cut  six  or  seven  loads,  and  getting 
only  about  three-fourths  of  a  load;  but  I 
think  that  was  exceptionally  poor.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  will  be  over  two- 
thirds,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  one- 
half  as  much  hay  as  there  was  last  year. 
We  have  had  good  showers  the  past  week, 
which  will  help  some  pieces,  especially  the 
newly  seeded,  but  the  rain  has  come  too 
late  to  do  much  good  to  the  hay  crop  in 
general.  I  don’t  know  that  there  is  much 
more  corn  planted  than  usual  right  around 
here  on  the  hills,  but  on  the  rivers  and 
along  the  creeks  there  is  probably  a  good 
deal  more  sown.  Corn  has  been  rather 
backward,  but  has  grown  well  lately;  in 
fact,  we  have  not  had  any  good  corn 
weather  until  the  past  week,  when  it  has 
been  hot  enough  for  anything.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  sow  millet,  but  the  large  majority  of 
them  sow  or  plant  corn,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  staple  fodder  crop  to  use  in 
place  of  hay.  Oats  are  looking  well,  but  I 
hardly  think  that  there  will  be  as  large  a 
crop  of  straw  as  there  was  last  year,  as 
they  are  heading  out  now.  G<  M. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


New  Varieties.— The  varieties  that  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  list  are  Clyde,  Haver- 
land,  Glen  Mary,  Brajidywine  and  Sample. 
New  York  was  planted  where  water  stood 
last  Winter,  so  it  was  not  fairly  tested. 
No  other  variety  except  a  local  seedling, 
Howard  No.  4,  has  shown  superior  merits. 
Mr.  Howard  has  several  seedlings  of  great 
merit,  and  we  think  his  No.  4  the  most 
promising  variety  thus  far  tested,  though 
he  thinks  he  has  some  superior  to  this. 
We  have  an  exceedingly  large  crop  of  all 
the  fruits,  especially  plpms  and  peaches, 
but  not  large  quantities  of  any  variety. 

[PROF.]  S.  T.  MAYNARD. 

Mass.  Exp.  Station. 
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CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purposi 


Stationarie s,  Portables 
Engine*  and  Pumps. 

8tate  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Sox  26,  Sterling,  III 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Brook  on  Mui>t>y  Water  Used  to 

PUMP  SPRING  WATER— WITHOUT  MIXING. 

Water  supplied  for 
FARMS, 

COUNTRY  RESIDENCES, 

IRRIGATION. 
Money  back  if  you  want  it. 


POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 
Kerosene 

ENGINES 
Cheapest  and  Safest 
Power  k  n  o  w  n  .  For 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood, and  all  power 
purposes.  Send  for  Catalog 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street  .  New  York 


For  20  years  the  acknowledged  leading 


BEAN  HARVESTER 

of  the  world.  Catalogue  and  pr.ee  uu  n|  plication 
LE  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  Successors  ti  F.  \V.  Ml  ler 
Mfg.  Co.,  G1  Lake  St.,  Le  Koy  N  Y. 
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The  present  outlook  for  the  apple  crop  is  excellent. 
Reports  .are  generally  very  favorable,  although  in 
some  districts  there  has  been  a  heavy  drop.  In  a  good 
season,  however,  most  trees  need  a  closer  thinning 
than  they  ever  get.  The  Baldwins  are  looking  well 
in  western  New  York,  and  of  course  our  old  friend 
Ben  Davis  holds  on.  There  will  be  plenty  of  apples. 
It’s  time  to  think  about  the  work  of  the  Apple  Con¬ 
sumers’  League. 

* 

Last  year  7,123  persons  were  killed  and  44,620  were 
injured  in  railroad  accidents  in  this  couq^ry.  Of  this 
great  army  1,136  were  killed  and  4,431  wounded  at 
railroad  crossings  and  stations.  The  total  American 
casualties  in  the  Philippine  War  to  date  foot  up  3,724, 
while  the  total  British  loss  in  the  South  African  war 
is  less  than  50,000!  Thus  our  railroads  are  engaged 
in  a  slaughter  of  human  life,  much  of  which  might  be 
prevented,  if  the  law  requiring  automatic  car  coup¬ 
lings  were  enforced,  and  the  deadly  grade  crossings 
were  protected. 

* 

The  papers  announce  that  Congressman  S.  E.  Payne 
is  being  considered  as  a  candidate  for  Governor  of 
New  York  State.  These  “announcements”  are  usual¬ 
ly  made  for  the  purpose  of  calling  out  comment  or 
criticism.  It  is  like  tossing  up  a  feather  to  see  how 
the  wind  blows.  Prom  private  information  which 
comes  to  us,  we  judge  that  thousands  of  New  York 
State  dairymen  would  cut  Mr.  Payne  should  he  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  candidate.  When  shaken  up  in  the  Babcock 
•test  of  the  Grout  bill,  he  showed  too  small  a  per  cent 
of  butter  fat.  He  was  largely  tallow  and  oil,  adul¬ 
terated  goods,  not  up  to  the  true  butter  standard. 

* 

In  the  discussion  concerning  ants  in  the  orchard, 
on  page  513,  reference  is  made  to  the  activity  of  the 
ants  where  aphides  exist  on  the  trees.  This  is  a 
familiar  fact;  the  aphides,  sometimes  called  “ant 
cows,”  are  herded  by  the  ants  for  the  honeydew  they 
secrete.  In  the  greenhouse  this  is  often  a  decided 
nuisance,  and  the  florist  does  not  look  very  kindly 
upon  the  industrious  ant  in  consequence.  In  addition 
to  their  custom  of  rounding  up  plant  lice,  the  ants 
are  also  suspected  of  carrying  scale  insects  around, 
so  that  their  industry  and  intelligence  appear  to  have 
some  very  undesirable  features,  viewed  from  the  hor¬ 
ticulturist’s  standpoint. 

* 

\  A  whale  can  make  a  great  splutter,  but  a  hundred 
million  whales  could  not  build  one  coral  island.  The 
minute  coral  insects,  working  at  one  thing  in  one 
place,  leave  a  monument  to  their  labor  firm  enough 
to  wreck  a  warship.  The  animal  that  makes  the  most 
frightful  noise  is  not  always  destructive  to  human 
life.  The  bray  of  a  jackass  in  a  dark  wood  at  night 
would  terrify  any  man  not  acquainted  with  the  little 
bluff  this  animal  can  make;  but  a  grizzly  bear,  though 
not  noisy,  would  be  far  more  dangerous  to  meet. 
Mushrooms  sometimes  grow  to  an  enormous  size  in  a 
short  time,  but  no  sensible  man  thinks  of  using  one 
for  a  sawlog  in  the  place  of  an  oak.  These  illustra¬ 
tions  show  that  the  best  and  most  enduring  results 
are  not  always  brought  about  with  the  most  noise  or 
the  greatest  haste.  The  bulldog  has  made  a  proverb 
of  himself,  not  because  of  his  good  looks  or  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  simply  on  account  of  his  amazing  ability  to 
hang  on.  A  vein  of  this  bulldog  grit  in  a  man’s  make¬ 
up  is  an  advantage.  Things  apparently  impossible  on 
the  start  have  been  done  by  hanging  on.  Of  counse 
sticking  to  a  bad  cause  would  only  multiply  final  dis¬ 
aster;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dairymen,  in 
their  efforts  to  get  a  fair  price  for  milk  and  protect 
themselves  from  the  outrageous  oleo  frauds,  are  in  the 


right.  Their  opponents  know  this,  and  their  only 
hope  is  to  tire  them  out.  By  persistent  work  and  wise 
use  of  the  oallot,  the  farmers  will  win  in  time.  They 
are  not  making  any  great  bluff,  but  they  are  working 
quietly  and  powerfully. 

± 

A  New  York  daily  paper  very  truly  says: 

By  all  means  the  most  Important  event  of  the  moment 
in  this  country  is  the  drenching  rain  that,  beginning  with 
Sunday  morning,  fell  over  the  area  known  as  the  corn 
belt  in  the  States  of  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

That  rain  added  millions  to  the  wealth  of  this  land. 
It  was  the  most  valuable  natural  gift  of  the  year.  It 
is  coming  to  be  understood  that  the  corn  crop  is  the 
most  important  single  product  of  American  soil.  It 
does  not  enter  so  largely  into  our  foreign  trade  as 
wheat  or  cotton,  although  exports  of  corn  increased 
from  14,000,000  in  1895  to  69,000,000  in  1899.  Corn  is 
the  great  home  plant.  It  provides  food  for  man  and 
beast,  and  leaves  other  crops  free  for  sale.  Long 
live  corn!  May  the  rains  “water”  that  stock  to  per¬ 
fection! 

* 

The  following  report  comes  from  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.: 

Representatives  of  Pennsylvania  cheese  commission 
merchants  have  contracted  with  the  Five  States  Milk 
Producers’  Association  to  take  all  the  cheese  they  can 
manufacture,  thus  enabling  them  to  dispose  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  milk  which  the  New  York  war  has  thrown  on  their 
hands. 

•No  doubt  about  it — the  milk  producers  are  slowly 
but  surely  getting  into  position.  First  of  all  they 
must  arrange  to  control  their  milk.  Until  that  can  be 
done  they  cannot  hope  to  obtain  their  rights.  With 
cooperative  factories  for  making  butter  and  cheese, 
they  will  be  prepared  at  any  time  to  prevent  any  sur¬ 
plus  of  milk  in  New  York.  This  would  settle  the 
matter  at  once — and  nothing  else  will  do  it. 

* 

Not  long  since  we  referred  to  the  vast  export  trade 
of  this  country,  and  the  immense  share  of  this  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  farmer.  The  following  note  has  been 
sent  us: 

I  see  by  your  issue  of  July  7,  on  page  468,  you  say  “Dur¬ 
ing  the  11  months  ending  May  31,  the  exports  of  domestic 
products  from  this  country  amounted  to  $1,264,269,000.” 
"This  country  has  a  trade  balance  of  over  $500,000,000  to  her 
credit  for  the  past  year.”  You  also  say,  “The  exports  of 
gold  for  the  past  year  are  only  $40,173,491.”  It  is  claimed 
for  the  past  live  years  this  country  has  exported  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  its  Imports  about  $2,000,000,000.  Will  you  tell  me 
how  this  balance  of  exports  has  been  paid,  also  if  the 
countries  with  whom  we  have  been  trading  had  been 
called  upon  to  settle  in  gold,  whether  all  the  world  would 
not  have  been  bankrupted,  except  the  United  States? 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  and  Imports 
of  this  country  for  six  complete  years: 


Year.  Exports.  Imports.  Balance. 

1900  $1,394,479,214  $849,714,329  $544,764,885 

1899  1,203,931,222  697,148,498  506,782,724 

1898  1,210,291,913  616,049,654  594,242,259 

1897  1,032,007,603  764,730,412  267,277,191 

1896  863,200,487  779,724,674  83,475,813 

1895  .  793,392,590  731,969,965  61,422,625 


This  means  a  total  balance  for  these  six  full  years 
of  $2,057,965,497.  With  all  its  natural  wealth  this 
country  is  still  heavily  in  debt  to  England  and  Eu¬ 
rope.  We  mean  that  foreign  money  has  been  sent 
here  largely  for  Investment  in  American  railroad  and 
other  industrial  shares.  Our  foreign  trade  balance  is 
settled  partly  by  the  interest  due  European  holders  of 
American  securities,  stock,  bonds  and  private  obliga¬ 
tions.  Bills  of  exchange  are  sent  back  and  forth,  and 
these  credits  are  adjusted  in  the  banks.  Also  during 
the  past  four  years  a  large  amount  of  American  se¬ 
curities  have  been  sold  back  to  us  by  European  hold¬ 
ers,  these  paying  another  portion  of  the  trade  balance 
due  us.  A  financial  paper  investigated  this  matter 
for  a  period  of  16  months,  and  found  that  within  that 
time  $400,000,000  worth  of  railroad  securities  and 
other  stocks  and  bonds  were  returned  to  this  country. 
The  figures  named  were  taken  at  a  time  notorious  for 
an  excessive  amount  of  this  business.  There  is  a 
final  balance  that  is  settled  nobody  knows  just  how. 
There  are  numerous  private  transactions  that  are 
never  grouped,  and  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to 
trace  them.  But  little  money  is  remitted  back  here, 
because  it  brings  a  better  rate  of  interest  in  Europe. 
For  the  same  reason  some  American  banks  have  been 
sending  money  to  European  banks  to  be  loaned  out 
there.  As  nearly  75  per  cent  of  American  exports  are 
agricultural  products,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  makes  possible  the  foreign  credit,  which 
has  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  his 
country.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  what  would  have 
been  the  result  of  the  improbable  condition  you  name. 
From  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  and 
Plymouth,  American  natural  products  have  been  sent 
abroad  in  settlement  of  money  debts.  For  years  the 
Pilgrims  sent  fish  and  furs  to  pay  for  their  passage 
money  and  their  tools.  If  America  had  not  been  a 
debtor  nation  we  do  not  think  our  vast  export  trade 
in  food  and  fiber  could  ever  have  been  built  up.  It 
has  given  security  for  debts,  and  also  provided  a  vast 


carrying  trade,  most  of  which  is  in  the  ships  of 
foreign  countries.  Rather  than  pay  gold  for  Ameri¬ 
can  food,  we  think  England,  our  heaviest  buyer,  would 
have  learned  to  feed  and  clothe  her  people  in  her 
own  colonies. 

* 

During  the  fearful  heat  of  last  week  the  horses  in 
New  York  suffered  greatly.  Orders  were  issued  by  the 
Fire  Department  to  spray  cold  water  over  all  horses 
that  passed  the  engine  houses.  All  day  long  men 
stood  by  these  houses  with  hose  in  hand,  drenching 
every  horse  that  passed.  Oh,  how  the  poor  brutes 
did  enjoy  it!  They  stretched  out  their  heads  and 
drew  back  their  shoulders  so  that  the  cooling  stream 
might  reach  the  neck  and  wash  under  the  collar. 
Most  farm  horses  are  well  cared  for,  because  farmers 
know  how  much  of  the  season’s  profit  is  carried  on 
me  stout  shoulderblades  of  the  farm  team.  Some 
thoughtless  or  lazy  men  will  force  their  horses 
through  these  broiling  days  without  rest  or  water. 
What  a  shame! 

* 

There  is  a  class  of  people  in  the  town  and  city 
who  look  upon  the  farmer  as  a  narrow,  bigoted  man 
without  culture,  thought  or  progressive  ideas.  We 
have  heard  such  people  say  that  the  farmer  who  feels 
that  his  rights  have  been  stolen  and  who  starts  out 
in  a  crude  way  to  regain  them  is  “the  most  dangerous 
citizen  in  the  Republic.”  They  might,  perhaps,  find 
that  “most  dangerous  citizen”  nearer  home.  Really 
the  most  dangerous  voter  in  the  country  to-day  is  the 
•man  of  brick  and  stone,  who  is  narrowed  down  to 
some  little  job  in  the  city.  His  reading  is  confined  to 
a  daily  skimming  of  a  rabid  political  paper.  His  opin¬ 
ions,  his  thoughts  and  his  prejudices  are  manufac¬ 
tured  for  him  out  of  adulterated  goods.  He  is  not  a 
land-owner  and  not  a  home-builder.  Such  a  man  can¬ 
not  be  a  true  patriot,  and  the  discontent  and  unrest 
of  his  class  is  all  the  more  dangerous  because  it  is 
organized  and  condensed.  The  once-derided  farmer 
is  more  a  man  of  thought  and  study  than  ever  before. 
The  best  books  are  now  read  in  the  country,  and  the 
very  life  and  atmosphere  of  the  farm  leads  to  that 
quiet  study  and  thinking  which  is  so  different  from 
the  hasty  skimming  of  the  busy  city  man.  The 
farmer  “a  dangerous  citizen?”  Well,  hardly. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

I  says  to  Neighbor  Pettigrew,  says  I, 

In  every  package  that  you  send  away 
From  your  old  farm— you  surely  ought  to  try 
To  pack  yourself  into  it— that’s  the  way 
To  get  a  reputation  for  your  stuff, 

And  just  repack  yourself  before  you  start, 

For  some  folks  put  big  doings  for  a  bluff 
On  the  outside,  with  nubbins  at  the  heart. 

Whether  It  be  a  hog  or  load  of  hay 
That  leaves  your  farm— tincture  it  up  with  brains. 
Don’t  let  it  be  all  muscle— it  don’t  pay 
To  mark  our  goods  with  naught  but  labor  stains. 

The  more  of  brains  you  pack  into  your  crate 
The  more  you’ll  have,  for  brains,  like  muscles,  grow 
By  working  of  ’em,  and  on  profit’s  slate 
You’ll  have  a  pretty  little  sum  to  show. 

And  It’s  just  so  with  shiftlessness,  says  I; 

You  pack  that  in  your  crate,  and  nothing  more, 

And  you  will  see  the  neighbors  pass  you  by, 

Your  feelings  and  your  fingers  raw  and  sore. 


’Ot,  ’otter,  ’OTTEST! 

Give  the  fowls  fair  play. 

Baked  apple  time  is  here! 

The  whine  of  life  is  all  dregs. 

Look  out  for  foul  play  at  the  fairs. 

No  use  talking— the  Carman  peach  is  a  peach. 

“I’ve  done  my  best!”  Who  says  so— you  or  some  wiser 
critic? 

Oh!  If  we  could  only  raise  such  plums  as  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank  grows! 

The  corn  crop  is  indulging  in  a  vigorous  expansion 
policy  these  hot  days. 

The  internal  trade  of  this  country  is  estimated  at 
$15,000,000,000  per  year. 

Tipton  County,  Ind.,  has  this  year  a  $200,000  pea  crop, 
grown  for  the  canneries,  and  2,000  acres  in  tomatoes  for 
the  same  purpose. 

A  Kansas  man  is  said  to  be  driving  a  flock  of  600  tur¬ 
keys  from  one  farm  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  clean¬ 
ing  up  the  grasshoppers. 

Surprise  is  expressed  that  the  recent  meeting  of  milk 
producers  at  Binghamton  was  opened  with  prayer. 
Why  not?  These  men  are  engaged  in  a  just  and  serious 
undertaking. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
that  the  law  requiring  manufacturers  of  baking  powder 
to  affix  a  label  bearing  the  names  and  quantities  of  in¬ 
gredients  on  each  can  is  constitutional. 

The  man  who  has  sold  his  life  out  for  gold  and  tram¬ 
pled  the  rights  of  his  fellows,  is  like  a  peach  tree  that  Is 
sick  as  can  be,  for  his  conscience  is  troubled  with  “yel¬ 
lows.” 

Mention  Is  made  on  our  first  page  of  Connett’s  early 
peach.  The  great  objection  to  the  Connett  is  that  it  is 
not  high  colored,  often  but  a  faint  blush,  while  the  Car¬ 
man  is  beautifully  colored,  and  that  alone  makes  it  of 
great  value  as  a  market  peach. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  APPLE  CRO  > 

Good  Crop  in  Sight ;  Baldwins. 

The  prospect  is  for  a  fair  crop,  not  large.  Some  or¬ 
chards  do  not  appear  to  have  many  fruits.  I  think  the 
Baldwins  are  the  fullest  of  any  variety;  in  fact,  they 
are  the  leading  variety  here.  There  are  no  apples  in 
cold  storage  about  here.  l.  r. 

Starkey. 

There  is  a  very  good  prospect  for  fine  apples.  The 
trees  hang  fuller  than  last  year,  and  look  as  though 
they  would  be  fairer  and  of  better  quality.  The 
Baldwin,  Northern  Spy  and  Greening  seem  to  be  the 
most  profitable.  Very  little  of  the  crop  around  here 
iis  held  in  cold  storage.  J.  a.  r. 

Skaneateles. 

The  prospect  for  apples  in  this  neighborhood 
is  for  more  than  an  average  crop,  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
double  last  year’s  crop.  Baldwins  are  most  abundant. 
Roxbury  Russet  and  Twenty  Ounce  are  not  very  nu¬ 
merous.  One  year  with  another,  Twenty  Ounce  and 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch  are  most  profitable  with  me, 
as  they  are  annual  bearers.  f.  ir.  o. 

Holley. 

The  outlook  for  apples  along  the  Niagara  frontier 
is  excellent;  not  overloaded,  but  a  good,  even  crop 
of  most  varieties.  Baldwin  and  Greening  are  the 
principal  sorts.  In  some  or  many  portions  of  Niagara 
County  the  Canker  worm  and  tent-caterpillar  have 
done  serious  damage  and  now  the  Palmer  worm  is 
infesting  some  orchards.  w.  ir. 

'Lewiston. 

Apples  will  be  a  full  crop  in  Genesee  County;  where 
Baldwins  bore  heavily  last  year  there  will  be  none, 
but  where  they  were  short  last  year  there  will  be  x 
heavy  crop  this  year.  Roxbury  Russets  will  be  a 
full  crop,  Greenings  will  be  an  average  crop,  Spies 
will  be  short.  Pears  of  all  kinds  will  be  one-quarter 
crop.  h.  c. 

Pavilion. 

Apples  in  this  section  will  be  about  an  average 
crop.  Last  year  Greenings  bore  heavily  and  Baldwins 
were  rather  shy.  This  year  it  is  just  opposite.  The 
orchards  which  bore  heavily  last  year  are  shy  this 
year,  but  I  think  altogether  the  crop  is  larger  this 
year.  Greenings  and  Baldwins  are  most  heavily 
grown.  f.  f.  y. 

Cedaroliff, 

The  apple  prospects  are  for  a  good  large  crop  of 
most  varieties;  Northern  Spy  are  the  lightest,  with 
Greenings  next.  All  other  varieties  have  set  well,  and 
especially  the  Baldwin,  which  we  consider,  from  one 
year  to  another,  in  this  section,  the  best-bearing  and 
the  best-quality  apple.  With  our  observations  through 
the  country  we  believe  that  we  Shall  have  a  good 
average  crop.  J.  w.  H. 

Webster. 

We  had  a  very  large  bloom  of  all  except  Spy,  which 
bore  heavy  last  year,  and  very  favorable  for  setting. 
Little  fungus,  but  the  attack  of  insect  pests  and  tent- 
caterpillars  has  done  a  great  deal  of  damage;  also 
where  the  orchard  is  not  worked  so  that  we  get  a 
dust  mulch  to  hold  moisture.  Greenings  are  short 
here.  Spy  very  short;  in  fact,  all  except  Baldwins 
along  the  lake  shore,  where  they  have  sprayed  the 
trees.  I  have  25  acres;  have  a  fine  Show  of  Baldwin, 
with  the  rest  moderate;  quality  very  good  at  present. 

‘Hilton.  J».  c. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  crop  is  a  large  one 
compared  with  last  year;  I  should  say  75  per  cent 
more  than  1896.  I  am  not  able  to  give  much  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  varieties,  excepting  as  relates  to  our 
orchards,  which  are  largely  Baldwin.  What  other  va¬ 
rieties  we  have  show  a  fair  crop,  Greening,  Nonsuch, 
Steel’s  Red,  Blush,  etc.  The  Baldwin  is  the  “main¬ 
stay”  in  this  section.  A  good  many  apple  orchards 
have  been  badly  damaged  by  Canker  worm  in  this 
county.  A  good  many  apples  are  held  in  storage 
here.  Q.  w.  h. 

'Lockport. 

'Everything  points  to  a  large  crop,  and  the  only 
drawback  which  we  now  have,  however,  is  the  very 
hot  and  dry  weather.  We  have  not  had  a  rain  in  this 
immediate  section  for  a  month  or  more,  and  the 
weather  has  been  very  warm.  Again,  the  worms  are 
having  some  effect  on  the  trees,  and  in  the  orchards 
along  the  lake  shore  we  notice  that  there  are  many 
orchards  which  nave  the  appearance  of  ravages  of 
fire.  All  this,  of  course,  will  tend  to  lessen  the  crop, 
but  we  think  even  with  all  the  contingencies  which 
we  can  think  of  bearing  against  the  crop,  that  it  will 
be  much  in  excess  of  last  year,  and  possibly  equal  to 
that  of  1897.  In  regard  to  the  varieties,  as  a  rule, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  we  believe  that  Bald¬ 
wins  and  Greenings  prove  the  most  valuable  varieties 
to  the  growers,  and  from  Which  they  can  realize  the 
best  money.  As  a  rule,  the  crop  is  not  held  in  cold 


storage  by  the  growers.  It  passes  from  first  to  sec¬ 
ond, and  so  on  until  it  reaches  the  third  or  fourth 
hands,  when  it  is  undoubtedly  put  into  cold  storage, 
but  the  growers  do  very  little  of  this  themselves. 
Newark.  c.  h.  p. 

The  prospects  are  good  for  a  large  crop  of  smooth, 
good,  No.  1  apples.  As  compared  with  last  year,  we 
expect  a  much  larger  crop  of  Baldwins,  and  as  good 
a  crop  of  other  varieties.  At  this  time,  no  variety 
promises  to  be  short  unless  it  is  Greening.  Baldwin 
is  likely  to  be  in  excess.  One  year  with  another, 
Baldwin,  Twenty  Ounce,  King,  Hubbardston,  and 
Greening,  and  for  sweet,  Lady  Sweeting  and  Pound 
Sweet  have  proved  most  valuable.  w.  j.  e. 

Brockport 

Notwithstanding  the  excessive  dry  weather,  the 
crop  is  very  promising.  The  prospect  now  is  that  it 
will  be  75  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  1896.  The  crop  of 
last  year  was  25  per  cent  of  that  of  1896.  The  four 
principal  varieties  for  market  are  Baldwin,  Spy,  Rus¬ 
set  and  R.  I.  Greening;  nearly  all  Russets  are  loaded. 
The  fruit  is  hanging  well,  large,  and  even  now  shows 
color.  Baldwin  and  Spy  are  our  most  valuable  apples; 
about  50  per  cent  of  crop  is  usually  put  in  cold  stor¬ 
age.  b.  b. 

Pearl  Creek. 

I  think  the  crop  bids  fair  to  be  the  best  for  three 
yeans  past,  but  not  a  full  crop.  Trees  blossomed  very 
full,  but  the  late  frosts  did  much  damage  to  the  crop. 
In  the  adjoining  town  of  Sutton  the  trees  bid  fair  to 
have  a  full  crop.  The  Baldwin  and  Greening  are  the 
leaders,  with  the  Baldwin  first.  The  apples  here  are 
sold  mostly  to  Providence  or  Boston  dealers,  and  put 
into  cold  storage.  Canker  worms  are  doing  some 
damage  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  town.  In  my  or¬ 
chards  the  Fall  fruit  will  be  short.  .t.  w.  p. 

W.  Millbury. 

We  expect  a  fair  crop,  although  not  as  large  as  we 
have  had  reason  to  anticipate,  as  the  Greenings  have 
thinned  out  a  good  deal,  and  will  not  be  as  large  as 
last  year.  The  Baldwins  will  be  quite  a  little  larger 
In  this  section;  at  the  same  time  I  hear  that  the 
Canker  worm  has  spoiled  many  orchards.  Where 
people  have  cared  for  their  orchards,  sprayed  and 
trimmed,  most  of  us  will  have  a  fair  crop.  Baldwins 
are  the  principal  crop,  Greenings  come  next.  In  1896 
I  had  1,300  barrels  from  4 y2  acres.  Two  years  ago  I 
had  900  barrels;  last  year  had  540  barrels;  this  year 
will  have,  from  present  outlook,  800  barrels  from  the 
same  number  of  acres,  155  trees.  m.  c.  s. 

‘Hall’s  Corners. 

A  fair  crop,  rather  more  than  last  year.  The  or¬ 
chards  that  are  cultivated  and  sprayed  are,  as  a  whole, 
pretty  well  set  with  fruit,  Baldwin  being  in  excess. 
Greenings  are  hardly  up  to  the  crop  of  last  year; 
Kings  are  fine,  and  well  set  for  a  crop;  Twenty  Ounce 
and  Russets  are  light;  Hubbardston  and  other  Fall 
varieties  are  hardly  up  to  laist  year’s  crop.  Baldwins, 
Greening  and  Hubbardston  will  bring  in  the  most 
dollars  one  year  with  another.  As  a  rule,  quite  a 
good  deal  is  held  in  cold  storage;  what  per  cent  of  the 
crop,  I  do  not  know.  The  prospect  is  good  for  the  or¬ 
chards  that  have  been  taken  care  of,  but  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  have  been  stripped  of  their  leaves  by 
the  Canker  worm.  These  have  no  fruit  on  them.  It 
is  rather  early  in  the  season  to  estimate  an  apple  crop. 
Brockport.  c.  s.  w. 

Around  here  the  apple  trees  are  well  loaded  with 
fruit;  the  trees  are  healthy,  and  fruit  has  grown  rap¬ 
idly.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  where  cater¬ 
pillars  have  destroyed  the  foliage.  Almost  all  varie¬ 
ties  seem  to  be  well  fruited,  the  Baldwin,  apparently, 
best  of  aJll.  The  fruit,  however,  is  in  many  instances 
too  thick  on  the  limbs  for  obtaining  best  results,  and 
thinning  on  very  large  trees  seems  impracticable.  The 
prevailing  drought  may  cause  much  of  it  to  drop. 
Our  market  apples  are  Baldwin  and  Greening.  Spy, 
Golden  Russet  and  Hubbardston  Nonsuch  the  finest 
kinds;  such  as  Spitzenberg,  Red  Canada,  Wagener, 
Sutton  Beauty,  Rome  Beauty,  Blush,  in  fact,  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples  do  well  here  when  properly  cultivated, 
and  sprayed  for  insects  and  fungus.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  apples  being  at  present  held  in  cold  storage. 
‘Lockport.  a.  ir. 

I  think  the  crop  promises  better  than  last  year, 
especially  the  Baldwins.  So  far  as  my  own  orchard 
and  those  that  I  have  observed  in  this  vicinity,  the 
Spy  seems  to  be  an  almost  total  failure,  and  Fameuse 
nearly  as  bad;  also  Ben  Davis.  Russet,  Twenty  Ounce 
and  Greening  fair;  Tompkins  King  much  better  than 
last  year;  Baldwins  full  crop.  For  best  varieties, 
Baldwin,  first  and  foremost;  Spy  and  King  next; 
though  I  have  probably  received  more  income  from 
about  40  trees  of  Red  Astrachan  and  Oldenburg  during 
the  last  10  or  15  years,  than  from  any  other  40  trees 
that  I  have,  but  it  is  largely  because  I  am  near  Roch¬ 
ester,  and  can  send  them  to  the  early  market  in 


crates,  fresh  picked.  The  variety  of  apple  grown  in 
this  section  mostly  is  Baldwin,  then  come  Greening, 
Russet,  Spy  and  King  in  about  the  order  named, 
tnough  in  the  past  few  years  Ben  Davis  and  Hub¬ 
bardston  Nonsuch  have  been  coming  into  favor. 

Penfield.  c.  n.  l. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— About  10,000  persons  are  congregated  at 
Cape  Nome,  many  of  them  without  means,  and  great  dis¬ 
tress  is  in  prospect . A  fight  between  outlaws 

and  United  States  marshals  near  Glencoe,  O.  T.,  July  9, 
resulted  in  the  mortal  wounding  of  five  men.  The  dead 

are  one  marshal  and  four  outlaws . James  Pool, 

president  of  the  Anti-Horse  Thief  Association  of  Indian 
Territory,  was  killed  July  9  in  a  fight  with  horse  thieves 

near  Bartlesville,  I.  T . A  large  aerolite  burst 

over  the  town  of  Bellefontaine,  Webster  Co.,  Miss.,  July 

II,  completely  wrecking  a  warehouse . Mounted 

guards  are  watching  Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  to  prevent  the 
entry  of  1,200  Italian  paupers,  who  are  trying  to  come 
into  the  United  States  by  way  of  Mexico.  They  have 
been  brought  from  southern  Italy  to  work  on  Mexican 
railways,  and  being  dissatisfied  with  their  treatment,  are 
trying  to  enter  this  country.  They  are  all  destitute.  . 
.  .  .  Unknown  persons  placed  dynamite  under  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Plenry  Wilson,  at  Williamsburg,  O.,  July  12, 
wrecking  one  room.  A  boy  was  killed,  and  one  woman 

injured . The  Chinese  residents  of  the  quarter 

of  San  Francisco  recently  quarantined,  are  preparing  to 
demand  compensation  for  the  action  of  the  health  board, 

damages  being  placed  at  about  $2,000,000 . Fire 

at  Prescott,  Ariz.,  July  15,  destroyed  property  in  the 

business  part  of  the  town  valued  at  $1,000,000 . 

Five  masked  men  held  up  an  Illinois  Central  train 
at  Mayfield  Creek,  Ky.,  July  11,  beat  the  fireman,  shot 

at  the  express  messenger,  and  robbed  the  safe . 

While  fighting  a  fire  in  Chicago,  July  16,  caused  by  light¬ 
ning,  seven  persons  were  injured,  one  fatally,  by  a  fall¬ 
ing  wall.  The  fire  started  in  a  broom  factory,  and  the 

total  loss  was  $200,000 . A  cloudburst  followed 

three  days  of  unprecedented  rain  near  Coleman.  Texas, 
•inly  iO,  causing  a  creek  to  burst  Its  banks  and  rush 


through  the  town;  15  lives  lost . Fire  at  Bangor, 

Pa.,  July  18,  caused  a  loss  of  $70,000 . A  freight 


train  dashed  into  a  party  of  pleasure  seekers  at  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.,  July  18,  killing  two  children  and  injuring 

others . Intense  heat  prevailed  over  a  wide  area 

July  14-18,  and  many  deaths  and  prostrations  were  re¬ 
ported  in  the  large  cities.  In  several  States  farm  opera¬ 
tions  were  partially  suspended  during  the  heat.  Severe 
thunderstorms  caused  loss  to  orchard  and  garden  pro¬ 
ducts  in  sections  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

PHILIPPINES.— During  the  week  ending  July  14,  three 
Americans  and  35  Filipinos  were  killed.  A  number  of  in¬ 
surgents  were  captured.  Gen.  MacArthur  is  asking  for 
more  troops,  considering  a  very  large  force  necessary. 
Gen.  Young  has  not  enough  men  to  hold  the  captured 
Provinces  in  Luzon,  and  serious  fighting  appears  inevi¬ 
table  in  Mindanao  and  Sulu. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.-July  11  the  Boers  sur¬ 
prised  a  British  garrison  at  Nltral’s  Nek  and,  after  a 

day’s  fighting,  captured  the  place  and  200  men . 

The  plague  has  appeared  at  Nictheroy,  Brazil . 

The  great  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  opened  in  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  July  14 . July  13  the  allied  forces 

at  Tien  Tsin,  In  an  attack  on  the  native  city,  met  with  a 
severe  defeat.  The  American  and  Japanese  forces  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting;  253  Europeans  were  killed  and 
wounded.  The  United  States  Ninth  Infantry  suffered 
severely,  and  Colonel  LIscum  was  killed.  July  17,  the 
Allies  routed  the  Chinese,  capturing  the  native  city.  The 
total  loss  of  the  Allies  was  775,  of  whom  215  were  Ameri¬ 
cans.  It  is  said  that  100,000  Chinese  are  encamped  near 
Shanghai,  ready  to  attack  that  city.  Boxer  outbreaks 
are  occurring  in  Korea.  China  has  begun  war  against 
Russia,  attacking  points  on  the  Manchurian  frontier.  A 
great  horde  of  Chinese  crossed  the  Amur  River.  Prince 
Tuan’s  army  is  said  to  number  nearly  1,000.000.  While 
all  sorts  of  rumors  have  been  received  concerning  the 
fate  of  the  envoys,  nothing  is  regarded  as  authentic. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Judge  Irvin  Halsey  died  July 
11  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  where  he  had  gone  for  his 
health.  He  was  editor  of  the  Kentucky  Stock  Farm,  and 
an  authority  on  trotting  horses. 

The  California  Cured  Fruit  Association  reports  that 
the  June  crop  of  prunes  Is  unprecedented  in  recent  years. 
It  is  estimated  that  20  per  cent  of  the  crop  will  be  lost. 
Peaches  have  ripened  prematurely,  and  the  total  output 
will  be  reduced. 

An  era  of  hot  weather  that  surpasses  In  intensity  the 
drought  during  1892  is  sweeping  over  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  Arizona,  denuding  the  land  of  all  food  for  cattle. 
To  add  to  the  suffering  that  Is  entailed  upon  the  herds, 
every  water  hole  and  most  of  the  wells  have  completely 
gone  dry.  In  consequence  the  cattle  are  dying  by  thou¬ 
sands,  and  their  shrunken  frames  dot  the  desert  country 
of  Pima,  Pinal,  Santa  Cruz,  Yuma,  Cochise  and  part  of 
Maricopa  counties.  Not  a  drop  of  water  is  reported  In 
the  Gila  and  in  the  San  Pedro,  from  Benson  to  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  Salt  River,  near  Phoenix.  Not  one-tenth  of 
a  harvest  will  be  secured.  So  dry  is  the  air  and  so  in¬ 
flammable  have  the  forests  on  Santa  Catalinas  become 
that  fire  is  ravaging  hundreds  of  acres  of  timber. 

The  State  Experiment  Farm  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  is  ex¬ 
perimenting  in  growing  50,000  Harrlsil  lily  bulbs  for  a 
Philadelphia  firm. 

The  Canadian  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  third 
annual  convention  at  Montreal,  August  16-17. 

Robert  Murray,  superintendent  of  the  horticultural  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Toronto  (Canada),  Industrial  Exhibition, 
died  at  Toronto,  July  2. 

Oregon  hop  growers  are  considering  a  proposition  to 
reduce  their  acreage  picked  this  year  25  per  cent.  Cer¬ 
tain  hop  buyers  offer  them  15  cents  a  pound  straight  if 
the  acreage  is  thus  reduced  in  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

Tuesday  of  New  York  State  Fair  week,  at  Syracuse, 
will  be  known  as  Grange  Day.  It  is  expected  that  50,000 
Grangers  and  their  friends  will  attend. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

I  know  a  place  where,  a  day  like  this, 

On  a  farmhouse  black  with  the  stains  of 
time. 

The  sunset  floods  through  the  green-leaved 
trees 

And  the  roses  over  the  windows  climb; 
And  the  perfume  floats  through  the  broken 
panes, 

So  tenderly  filling  a  noiseless  room, 
Where  a  woman  loved  and  fondly  dreamed 

In  the  restful  Summer  evening  gloom. 

And  the  weeds  and  buttercups  rock  in  the 
breeze. 

While  the  waves  of  the  wild  grass  rise 
and  fall, 

And  the  birds  are  singing  farewell  to  the 
day 

Where  the  ivy  and  brush  have  covered 
the  wall. 

And  the  vines  have  knotted  and  locked  a 
gate, 

That  no  hand  has  touched  for  many  a 
day; 

And  the  shadows  are  falling  over  it  all, 

As  the  trailing  lights  are  stealing  away. 

But  the  perfume  floats  through  the  broken 
panes, 

I  said,  and  tenderly  fills  a  room, 

Where  a  woman  loved  and  fondly  dreamed 

In  the  restful  Summer  evening  gloom. 
And  a  day  like  this  the  golden  gates 

That  the  sunset  formed  seemed  to  fade 
and  close 

In  the  heavenly  west,  as  she  smiled  and 
sighed— 

Oh,  how  much  may  live  in  the  breath  of 
a  rose! 

— J.  P.  Coan  in  Boston  Globe. 

* 

A  recent  specialist,  writing  in  the 
Medical  Record,  states  that  he  finds  the 
avoidance  of  a  meat  diet,  and  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  large  quantities  of  water,  of  dis¬ 
tinct  value  in  many  cases  of  cancer.  He 
says  that  he  has  seen  a  cancer  diminish 
under  a  vegetable  diet  and  the  drinking 
of  four  quarts  or  more  of  water  each 
day.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  vegetarians. 

* 

The  Atchison  Globe  remarks  that  a 
shrewd  person  never  makes  the  mistake 
of  putting  oleomargarine  before  a  wo¬ 
man  guest  from  the  country.  Nor  does  a 
wise  housewife  make  the  same  error 
with  baker’s  cake.  Modern  housekeep¬ 
ing  has  been  wonderfully  simplified  by 
the  number  o‘f  ready-prepared  goods  of¬ 
fered  for  sale,  and  their  quality  is  great¬ 
ly  improved,  but  no  “boughten”  layer  or 
loaf  cake  can  ever’ be  passed  off  for  the 
well-made  domestic  article. 

* 

In  making  cup  custards,  it  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  change  to  put  in  each  cup,  before 
the  custard  is  poured  in,  a  tablespoonful 
of  either  strawberry  or  raspberry  jam. 
The  custard  cups  should  be  stood  in  a 
baking  pan  containing  hot  water  while 
baking;  every  custard  should  be  cooked 
in  this  way.  A  date  custard  is  made  and 
baked  in  the  ordinary  manner;  then,  af¬ 
ter  baking,  the  top  is  covered  with 
stoned  dates,  which  may  be  filled  with 
nuts  if  desired,  and  rolled  'in  powdered 
sugar.  The  dates  are  covered  with  a 
meringue,  which  is  browned  in  the  oven, 
and  the  custard  is  then  served  cold. 

* 

A  sudden  outbreak  of  green  veils  has 
attacked  feminine  sojourners  at  the  sea¬ 
side,  and  a  few  daring  women  are  seen 
wearing  them  in  New  York.  They  are 
usually  of  chiffon,  with  embroidered  dots 
of  the  same  color,  and  a  satin  border; 
the  hue  is  a  vivid  and  intense  emerald. 
As  a  rule,  the  wearer  has  an  under  veil 
of  black  dotted  net.  the  green  chiffon 
being  loose  and  thrown  back  except 
when  out  in  a  strong  sun.  Furled  over 
the  hat  brim,  the  green  veil  suggests  a 
plump  caterpillar  of  gigantic  propor¬ 
tions.  It  is  said  to  be  very  good  for  the 
eyes,  but  the  effect  on  a  pale  woman  is 
most  unfortunate,  as  it  gives  a  peculiar¬ 
ly  ghastly  tinge  to  the  complexion.  In 


color,  at  least,  it  suggests  the  brilliant 
green  bardge  veils  worn  by  our  great¬ 
grandmothers,  as  the  natural  accompani¬ 
ment  of  a  coal-scuttle  beaver  bonnet. 

* 

One  of  the  recent  silver  novelties  now 
offered  is  tne  good-wish  or  prophecy 
spoon.  It  is  between  tea  and  dessert 
spoon  in  size,  and  is  freely  decorated 
with  emblems  of  prosperity,  fame, 
wealth  and  happiness.  It  is  designed  for 
a  wedding  or  birthday  gift. 

• 

Japanese  water  flowers  are  among 
odd  little  conceits  now  offered.  They 
look  like  little  highly-colored  bundles  of 
tiny  wooden  splinters,  but  when  thrown 
into  a  finger  bowl  or  other  receptacle 
containing  water  they  open  out  into 
Chrysanthemums  and  similar  flowers. 
They  suggest,  on  a  small  scale,  that 
mummified  Rose  of  Jericho,  which,  on 
being  water-soaked,  opens  out  from  a 
dry  ball  into  a  many-leaved  plant. 

* 

Among  the  popular  women’s  neck 
trimmings  now  worn  are  Janice  Mere¬ 
dith  reefer  ties.  They  are  five  inches 
wide  and  54  inches  long,  and  are  of  col¬ 
ored  silk,  embroidered  all  over  in  white. 
They  are  tied  either  in  a  bow  or  a  sailor 
knot.  A  great  many  black  velvet  stocks 
and  ties  are  worn,  but  they  look  warm 
and,  when  rubbed  against  the  neck,  are 
likely  to  cause  a  stain  difficult  to  remove. 
A  narrow  black  velvet  worn  at  the  base 
of  a  white  or  colored  stock  is,  however, 
usually  becoming.  It  is  easy  for  anyone 
with  the  knack  to  fashion  pretty  stocks 
out  of  small  pieces  of  material,  but  very 
often  such  articles  are  spoiled  by  the 
use  of  material  no  longer  new,  which 
shows  its  age.  Neck-trimmings  must  be 
clean  and  fresh,  above  all  things.  Bet¬ 
ter  the  plainest  linen  collar,  fresh  and 
clean,  than  the  most  fashionable  of 
fichus  or  stocks  showing  the  effects  of 
careless  wear. 

* 

'Concerning  the  arrangement  of  the 
kitchen,  Miss  Anna  Barrows,  editor  of 
the  American  Kitchen  Magazine,  says 
that  there  are  many  lessons  to  be  learn¬ 
ed  from  the  kitchen  of  a  dining  car  or 
that  of  a  steamboat,  for  a  small  kitchen 
well  arranged  is  usually  more  desirable 
than  a  large  one.  Wherever  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  laundry,  storeroom,  and  cook  room 
should  be  distinct,  and  each  with  its  own 
full  equipment.  It  is  impossible  to  carry 
on  half  a  dozen  trades  successfully  in. 
one  room  which  is  also  a  passage-way 
between  the  otner  parts  of  the  house. 
Windows  on  two  or  three  sides  of  the 
room  will  insure  air  and  light.  These 
can  be  secured  by  placing  the  kitchen  by 
itself  in  an  ell  beyond  the  main  house, 
but  there  must  not  be  too  great  a  sepa¬ 
ration  of  kitchen  and  dining-room. 
Though  few  housekeepers  can  plan  their 
own  kitchens,  they  may  add  doors,  win¬ 
dows,  and  slides  which  will  save  many 
steps.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  outside  door  open  into  the  kitchen, 
but  this  is  not  usually  desirable?,,  and  re¬ 
quires  more  care  to  keep  the  room  clean. 
Better  put  a  window  in  such  a  place 
and  have  a  little  side  entry,  if  possible. 
Then  there  us  no  necessity  for  admitting 
strangers  to  the  kitchen. 


Some  Vegetarian  Dishes. 

To  the  meat  eater,  vegetarianism  sug¬ 
gests  a  very  monotonous  and  limited 
diet,  but  modern  food  preparations  alter 
this,  and  give  a  wider  and  more  nutri¬ 
tious  range.  As  a  substitute  for  meat 
protose,  a  nut  preparation,  is  recom¬ 
mended.  The  Vegetarian  Magazine  gives 
a  number  of  ways  of  preparing  this,, 
which  may  be  of  interest,  since,  outside- 


of  special  publications,  we  rarely  see 
vegetarian  recipes.  Delicious  croquettes 
can  be  made  by  adding  to  each  cup  of 
finely-minced  protose,  minced  onion  or 
celery,  and  parsley,  one  tablespoonful 
strained  and  stewed  tomato,  a  little  salt, 
one  cupful  granose  flakes  or  shredded 
wheat  biscuit  crumbs,  and  one  egg.  Form 
in  croquettes,  roll  in  egg  and  gran¬ 
ose  or  shredded  wheat  crumbs,  bake  in 
oiled  or  buttered  pan  10  or  15  minutes, 
according  to  heat  of  oven.  Serve  hot  in 
a  nest  of  fresh  parsley.  If  people  must 
have  something  called  sausage  use  the 
above  mixture,  increasing  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  protose  and  for  seasoning  using 
onion  and  sweet  herbs  to  taste.  Mold 
like  sausage,  brown  in  oven  and  serve 
with  garnish  of  parsley.  An  appetiz.ng 
hash  can  be  made  by  adding  to  each  cup¬ 
ful  of  minced  protose,  in  a  cupful  of 
minced  boiled  or  baked  potatoes  a  little 
minced  onion,  salt  to  taste,  mix  thor¬ 
oughly,  moisten  with  boiling  water,  cook 
in  stew  pan,  or  better  brown  in  oven  20 
minutes,  in  dish  in  which  it  is  served. 
Serve  with  tiny  sprigs  of  parsley  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  top. 

A  protose  roast  can  be  made  by  adding 
to  each  cup  of  minced  protose  one  cup 
of  granose  flakes  or  shredded  wheat 
crumbs,  minced  onion,  browned  in  but¬ 
ter,  sweet  herbs  according  to  taste  (a 
little  of  the  powdered  mixture  of  Sum¬ 
mer  savory,  sweet  marjoram  and  thyme 
is  delicious)  and  one  egg  well  beaten. 
Moisten  while  baking  with  nut  cream,  or 
hot  water.  Serve  with  tomatoes  or 
brown  gravy,  to  which  may  be  added 
minced  mushrooms.  This  roast  can  be 
(served  cold  cut  in  slices,  like  veal  loaf. 
Protose  is  delicious  in  salads,  can  be 
sliced  and  broiled,  and  can  be  used  in 
baked  beans.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
eggs  are  used  in  some  of  the  recipes. 
Some  of  the  stricter  vegetarians  do  not 
use  them. 


Ail  Emergency  Cupboard. 

In  every  house  where  there  are  chil¬ 
dren  there  should  be  a  remedy  cupboard, 
says  a  writer  in  Trained  Motherhood.  I 
do  not  mean  the  ordinary  medicine 
chest,  with  innumerable  bottles  huddled 
together,  but  a  well-stocked  emergency 
cupboard,  easy  of  access  and  containing 
simple  remedies  for  the  many  aches  and 
pains  of  childhood.  No  household  is 
conducted  without  an  occasional  acci¬ 
dent,  and  a  bruise,  a  burn  or  an  ugly 
cut  are  all  of  frequent  occurrence  where 
■there  are  children.  If  there  is  a  place 
where  one  can  always  find  some  soft 
medicated  cotton,  bandages  of  different 
widths,  absorbent  gauze  and  a  bottle  of 
'some  antiseptic  solution  it  will  prevent 
the  frantic  running  about  when  such  ar¬ 
ticles  are  needed,  and  save  to  the  little 
■sufferer  many  throbs  of  pain.  To  be 
thoroughly  satisfactory,  the  emergency 
cupboard  must  be  kept  in  perfect  order 
and  systematically  arranged.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  one  compartment  keep  the 
everyday  remedies  for  coughs  and  cold, 
such  as  quinine,  listerine  for  gargling, 
croup  kettle,  atomizer  and  a  compress 
and  flannel  bandages. 

-  The  belst  treatment  for  a  bruise  is  to 
■apply  soft  cloths  wet  with  hot  water,  and 
if  the  contusion  as  very  painful  a  little 
laudanum  may  be  added  to  the  water. 
To  extract  a  splinter  from  a  child’s 
hand,  fill  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  half  full 
of  very  hot  water  and  place  its  mouth 
tinder  the  injured  spot.  If  a  little  pres¬ 
sure  is  used  the  steam  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  will  extract  the  splinter.  Before 
bandaging  a  cut,  wash  it  thoroughly 
with  some  antiseptic  solution.  When  it 
is  perfectly  clean  bring  the  edges  to¬ 
gether  and  hold  in  place  with  warm 
strips  of  adhering  plaster.  Leave  a 
space  'between  them  for  the  escape  of 
blood  and  apply  a  dressing  of  absorbent 
gauze.  When  the  wound  is  entirely 
healed  the  plaster  may  be  easily  re¬ 
moved  by  moistening  ft  first  with  al¬ 
cohol.  The  stinging  pain  of  a  super¬ 
ficial  burn  may  be  instantly  allayed  by 


painting  with  flexible  collodion,  white  of 
egg  or  mucilage.  If  the  skin  is  broken, 
apply  a  dressing  of  boracic  acid  oint¬ 
ment  or  vaseline. 


Careful  Housekeeping. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Globe  has  this 
to  say  of  her  household  management; 
Another  thing  I  have  done  ever  since  I 
have  first  kept  house  is  this:  I  purchase 
a  cheap  blank  book,  and  I  give  each 
room  in  the  house  a  space  of  two  pages 
in  back  of  the  book;  besides  the  pages 
for  each  room  I  have  a  page  for  myself 
and  one  for  my  husband,  and  a  page 
for  household  linen.  I  commence  in  the 
Fall  and  clean  house.  As  I  clean  each 
room  I  put  under  the  heading  of  each 
department  the  things  I  want  to  do  or 
make  or  buy  for  each  particular  room 
bbfore  I  shall  consider  the  room  entirely 
finished  and  furnished  to  my  liking.  I 
then  look  through  all  my  husband’s 
clothing  and  my  own,  and  decide  what 
needs  to  be  repaired,  bought  or  made, 
and  set  it  down  in  its  place,  and  then 
proceed  the  same  way  with  the  house¬ 
hold  linen,  which  includes  all  table  and 
bed  linen  and  dish  and  other  towels, 
wash  cloths,  dish  cloths,  etc.,  and  under 
this  head  (though  it  doesn’t  belong  there 
exactly),  my  working  aprons  and  white 
aprons. 

Then  through  the  Winter  I  try  to  have 
it  average  up  that  I  have  done  or  fixed 
or  bought  some  one  thing  for  each  de¬ 
partment  each  week.  Some  of  the 
things  are  small  to  do,  but  need  doing  all 
the  same,  and  keeping  the  record  makes 
me  do  them  some  time.  Some  weeks  I’ll 
be  away  ahead  several  weeks  for  one 
room  and  behind  on  another,  but  I  try 
to  make  it  average,  as  I  said.  I  work 
hard  this  way  all  Winter,  but  when  I 
come  to  do  my  house  cleaning  in  the 
Spring,  I  find  that  I  have  accomplished 
so  much  that  I  can  afford  to  rest  during 
Summer  from  that  kind  of  labor  and 
just  give  my  mind  to  the  house  and  the 
extra  entertaining  and  going  about,  for 
during  the  Winter  all  the  Summer  un¬ 
derwear  has  been  looked  over  and  re¬ 
plenished.  During  the  Summer,  how¬ 
ever,  is  when  I  do  my  replenishing  of 
household  linen.  I  have  little  time  for 
it  in  Winter,  and  it  makes  pleasant  Sum¬ 
mer  piazza  work.  When  Winter  sets  in 
again  I  go  back  to  the  other  sort  of 
work,  (such  as  making  rugs,  quilts,  sofa 
pillows,  etc.,  with  renewed  zest,  after 
the  Summer  vacation  from  them. 

I  always  put  the  Winter  underwear 
away  in  the  Spring,  all  clean  and  mend¬ 
ed,  with  all  buttons  and  tapes  in  place 
and  all  hose  mended.  Then  they  are 
carefully  packed  away  in  newspapers  in 
a  chest,  and  are  all  ready  to  bring  forth 
on  a  frosty  morning  in  the  Fall  without 
stopping  to  mend.  I  look  to  the  linings 
and  buttons  on  all  coats  and  whip  the 
dust  out  of  them,  as  well  as  spots,  before 
packing  away.  I  am  never  troubled  with 
moths,  at  least,  so  far.  I  keep  all 
starched  Summer  underwear  and  snirt- 
waists  in  covered  chests,  where  they  are 
easy  to  get  at  and  do  not  crush.  When 
the  cover  is  down  they  answer  for  seats 
in  cosy  corners,  with  several  sofa  pillows 
piled  on. 

When  cleaning  house  I  go  through  the 
wardrobe  and  bureau  drawers  first  in 
every  room.  If  the  linings  of  drawers 
look  soiled  or  Old  I  renew.  I  take  every¬ 
thing  out  of  each  drawer  and  dust  care¬ 
fully,  and  put  back  in  order,  of  course 
mending  anything  that  should  be.  Do 
not  accumulate  a  lot  of  useless  stuff  to 
handle  each  time  you  clean  house  or  else 
have  to  leave  to  become  nests  for  ver¬ 
min.  If  something  is  past  use  work  it 
into  rugs;  if  good  yet,  dust  carefully  and 
fold  it  away  in  a  chest  used  only  for  such 
things.  List  the  chest  and  lay  list  on 
top  of  things,  and  you  may  see  what  is 
in  the  chest  without  pulling  to  pieces. 


Some  will  always  be  above  others.  De¬ 
stroy  the  inequality  to-day  and  it  will 
appear  again  to-morrow. — Emerson. 
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Iti  Old  Manomet  Village. 

Part  I. 

The  wooden  church  at  Manomet  was 
old  and  weather-worn.  On  Summer  Sab¬ 
baths  the  swallows  would  dart  In 
through  its  open  windows,  and  twitter 
softly  during  service.  Often  I’ve  seen 
Elizabeth  leaning  back  in  her  mother’s 
high,  hard  pew,  her  beautiful  eyes  fol¬ 
lowing  the  bright  winged  things  while 
the  minister  prayed  and  exhorted.  He 
was  a  good  man,  that  minister.  He  wore 
a  threadbare  coat,  and  a  high  stock  that 
seemed  always  choking  him,  and  he  car¬ 
ried  his  own  bag  of  corn  on  his  back  to 
the  mill.  The  miller  never  took  any  toll 
for  the  minister’s  corn.  My  father  kept 
the  village  store,  and  one  night  at  early 
candle  lighting,  the  minister  entered  our 
place  and  asked  for  a  gallon  of  molasses. 
My  father  filled  his  jug  even  with  the 
stopper.  “What  is  to  pay?”  said  the 
good  man,  as  he  drew  out  his  thin  purse. 

“I’ll  take  my  pay  in  preaching,  Par¬ 
son,”  answered  my  father  promptly. 

“That  will  he  receiving  hitter  for 
sweet,”  said  the  minister  with  a  smile. 
Next  to  the  church  stood  the  school 
house.  Elizabeth  sat  near  me  on  one  of 
its  wooden  benches.  Sometimes  we 
studied  from  the  same  dog-eared  spell¬ 
ing  book.  She  was  all  pink  and  white, 
like  mayflowers  under  the  pine  needles 
in  Spring.  Her  brown  hair  curled  thick 
about  her  shoulders,  and  her  eyes  were 
dark  like  the  sea  in  a  storm.  I  wasn’t 
10  years  old  when  I  fell  in  love  with 
Elizabeth.  My  head  is  white  now,  but  I 
love  her  memory  still.  Besides  keeping 
the  village  store,  my  father  made  fish 
lines,  and  sold  them  at  different  places 
along  Cape  Cod,  where,  naturally,  they 
were  in  demand.  At  certain  times  he 
would  harness  his  horse  and  start  off  to 
collect  payment  for  the  lines,  and  often 
I  went  in  the  wagon  with  him.  One  day, 
on  a  journey  of  this  kind,  we  stopped  at 
a  little  store  in  a  sandy  wind-blown  cape 
town,  and  found  that  the  proprietor  had 
just  died.  His  widow,  behind  closed 
doors,  was  crying  as  though  her  heart 
would  break. 

“Jonas  was  carried  out  only  yester¬ 
day,”  she  said  to  my  father.  “We  sold 
all  your  lines  but  I’ve  had  to  spend  the 
money  for  his  sickness  and  burial.  I 
want  to  pay  you,  but  there  isn’t  a  dollar 
left.  Will  you  look  around  the  store, 
sir,  and  take  goods  enough  to  square 
our  account?”  My  father  consented  to 
the  plan,  and  cast  about  to  see  what  he 
could  find.  At  last  he  stopped  before  a 
shelf  piled  with  bonnets — big  scoops,  fit¬ 
ting  into  each  other  like  spoons. 

“They  came  from  a  ship,”  said  the 
widow,  “that  was  wrecked  out  here  on 
the  shoals,  just  before  Jonas  fell  sick. 
They  are  good,  foreign  straw,  you  see, 
and  all  the  latest  fashion.  I  brushed  the 
sand  from  them  myself,  and  dried  them 
well.  They’re  not  hurt  one  bit,  sir,  and 
they’ll  be  sure  to  sell.” 

My  father  stood  awhile  looking  at  the 
queer  things.  Then  he  answered,  ‘We’ve 
a  lot  of  girls  at  Manomet.  I’ll  take  the 
bonnets,  ma’am,  and  call  your  debt  can¬ 
celed.”  He  bundled  the  scoops  into  the 
wagon  and  covered  them  with  a  horse 
blanket.  The  next  morning  they  were 
spread  out  for  sale  in  our  store  window, 
and  that  same  day  Captain  Jack  Rolfe 
came  home  from  sea.  Perhaps  you  don’t 
see  the  connection  betwixt  the  bonnets 
and  the  Captain.  But  my  father  saw  it, 
when  all  the  marriageable  girls  in  town 
came  hurrying  to  our  store  for  the  latest 
fashion  'in  scoops.  Captain  Jack  was 
Manomet-born,  but  he  had  gone  early  to 
sea,  and  was  now  master  of  a  New  Bed¬ 
ford  whaler.  He  had  doubled  the  Horn 
again  and  again,  and  chased  Greenland 
whales  In  Arctic  seas,  and  sailed  far 
south  for  sperm.  Whale  oil  was  worth 
money  in  those  days — everybody  employ¬ 
ed  it  for  artificial  light  and  the  lubrica¬ 
tion  of  machinery,  and  whaling  masters 
made  handsome  fortunes.  Captain  Rolfe 
was  just  the  man  to  have  a  hand  in  such 
luck  when  it  was  going;  and  being  also 


a  handsome,  dashing  fellow,  mighty 
gay  and  good  natured,  his  arrival  in  the 
town  set  the  girls  in  a  flutter.  It  was 
of  a  Friday,  I  remember,  and  the  rush 
for  the  bonnets  continued  till  the  last 
one  was  sold.  My  sister,  Lucinda,  had 
the  first  choice.  She  took  a  black  and 
white  straw,  and  loaded  it  with  flowers 
and  ribbons  till  it  looked  like  nothing 
earthly.  Cindy  had  hair  as  red  as  fire, 
and  the  whitest  teeth  in  the  world. 

“When  he  was  last  in  Manomet,”  said 
she,  “Jack  Rolfe  used  to  see  me  home 
regularly  from  singing  school;  and  when 
he  went  away,  he  promised  to  bring  me 
a  present  from  Greenland.” 

“I  wonder  what  he’s  got  for  you,”  said 
I,  “a  whale’s  tooth  or  a  barrel  of  blub¬ 
ber?” 

“I  always  liked  Jack,”  confessed  Cin¬ 
dy,  ignoring  my  curiosity.  “Father  says 
if  he  makes  another  voyage  like  the  last, 
he  can  quit  the  sea  and  settle  down  at 
his  ease.” 

“My  eyes!”  said  I,  deeply  'impressed, 
“he  must  have  harpooned  a  lot  of 
whales!” 

“Yes,  and  the  captain  of  a  four-boat 
ship  like  Jack’s,  with  spare  boats  on  the 
hurricane  deck,  is  entitled  to  one  punch¬ 
eon  of  oil  out  of  every - ” 

“Lucindy!”  interrupted  my  mother, 
“you  are  going  on  scandalous.  Stop  that 
talk,  and  put  the  suet  in  the  puddling.” 
About  noon  the  door  of  our  store  opened 
again,  and  a  new  customer  fluttered  in. 
It  was  Elizabeth,  panting  hard,  and 
grasping  a  silver  piece  in  her  hand. 
Father  was  at  dinner,  so  he  sent  me  be¬ 
hind  the  counter  to  serve.  Elizabeth 
and  I  were  of  the  same  age — 16 — but  her 
shining  head  stood  an  inch  or  two  high¬ 
er  than  mine. 

“Joey,”  she  said,  breathlessly,  “I  want 
to  buy  one  of  those  new  bonnets.” 

“They’re  all  gone,”  I  answered. 
“Mother  sold  the  last  before  the  clock 
struck  12.” 

Her  face  fell.  “Oh,  Joey,  are  you 
sure t  Haven’t  you  one  left?”  I  made  a 
pretence  of  rummaging  through  the  win¬ 
dow,  though  I  knew  no  bonnet  was 
there. 

“All  the  girls  in  town  seem  possessed 
to-day,”  I  explained.  “They’ve  trooped 
to  this  store  ever  since  daylight - ” 

“But  Mother  never  heard  of  the  bon¬ 
nets  till  well  into  the  morning,”  grieved 
Elizabeth.  “Then  she  gave  me  this 
money,  and  I  ran  every  step  of  the  way 
here  to  get  one.”  Fired  with  sudden 
jealousy,  I  answered,  “Good  Lord!  girls 
are  awful  fools,  ’Lisbeth!  What  a  fuss 
you  are  all  making  over  one  oily  whale¬ 
man,  to  be  sure!”  Now  it  happened 
that  the  news  of  Rolfe’s  return  had  not 
yet  reached  the  Miller  house,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  looked  bewildered. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,  Joey.” 

I  wasn’t  going  to  enlighten  her,  so  I 
went  on  poking  through  the  window. 

“Mother  can’t  afford  me  many  new 
things,”  she  explained  in  a  trembling 
voice,  “but  this  time  she  said  I  should, 
for  once,  be  like  the  other  girls.  My  old 
hat  is  very  shabby — not  fit  for  Sunday 
wear  any  longer.  Oh,  I  suppose  you 
haven’t  overlooked  one  bonnet  in  some 
corner,  Joey?” 

“No,”  I  answered,  “here’s  salt  and  tea, 
and  calico,  and  shingle  nails,  and  cod¬ 
fish,  but  not  the  ghost  of  a  bonnet,  ’Lis¬ 
beth.  I  wish  I’d  known  it  in  time, 
though — I’d  have  saved  the  whole  batch 
for  you.” 

She  was  awfully  disappointed.  “Never 
mind,”  she  tried  to  say,  “thank  you, 
Joey.”  But  she  choked  up  suddenly,  and 
hurried  out  of  the  store.  I  looked 
through  the  window,  and,  as  she  went 
down  the  street,  I  saw  that  she  was  cry¬ 
ing.  I  waited  till  I  heard  Cindy  rattling 
the  dinner  things  in  the  kitchen,  and 
then  I  sneaked  out  to  her. 

“I’ll  wipe  the  dishes  for  you,  Cindy,” 

I  said. 

She  stared  at  me,  with  her  nose  in  the 
air,  as  though  scenting  secrets. 

“Good  boy!”  said  she,  “you’re  not 


often  taken  this  way.”  I  wiped  the 
dishes,  smashing  a  cup  and  saucer,  and 
some  dinner  plates,  and  cutting  my  fin¬ 
ger  half  through  with  the  carving  kn'ife; 
then  I  began: 

“Say,  Cindy,  what  price  did  father  put 
on  them  Cape  Cod  bonnets?” 

“A  dollar  each,”  said  Cindy. 

“I’ve  got  two  silver  dollars,  and  some 
tame  rabbits,  and  an  old  gun — I’ll  give 
the  whole  business  for  that  coal  scuttle 
of  yours,  Cindy.”  The  dish  cloth  drop¬ 
ped  from  her  hand. 

“The  boy  is  clean  crazy!”  said  she. 

“Oh,  come  now!”  I  urged,  “you’ll  never 
get  another  offer  like  it — two  dollars  in 
money,  and  the  rabbits,  and  the  gun.” 
Cindy  skipped  to  a  cupboard,  and,  before 
I  was  aware,  whipped  out  her  new  head 
gear,  and  plumped  it  squarely  on  my 
Shock  head,  tying  the  ribbons  tight  un¬ 
der  my  chin.  I  was  a  brawny,  freckled 
lad,  and  there  was  cause,  no  doubt,  for 
her  shrieks  of  laughter  as  she  danced 
around  me. 

“Oh,  Joey,  you  are  a  show!”  she  cried. 
“Would  you  like  to  go  to  church  in  it 
Sunday  morning?  You  must  have  my 
petticoat,  too,  and  my  new  mantle,  and 
my  turkey  tail  fan!  Father,  father!” 
raising  her  voice  to  a  terrible  pitch, 
“come  quick,  and  see  our  Joey!”  This 
was  too  much.  The  kitchen  door  stood 
open — with  a  leap  I  gained  the  garden. 
My  first  thought  was  to  strike  a  bee-liine 
for  the  Miller  house,  and  give  my  prize 
openly  to  Elizabeth;  but  Cindy  was  close 
on  my  heels.  As  I  dodged  through  the 
currant  bushes  and  bean  poles,  and 
trampled  mother’s  sage  bed,  I  found  that 
pesky  girl  gaining  on  me.  I  tugged  at 
her  infernal  bonnet,  but  the  ribbons  were 
in  a  knot  and  I  couldn’t  loose  them.  At 
the  foot  of  the  garden  was  an  old,  dis¬ 
used  well  that  father  had  partly  covered. 
The  curb  was  gone,  and  the  mouth  most¬ 
ly  concealed  in  brushwood.  In  my  haste 
I  forgot  the  thing,  and  blundered 
straight  into  it.  The  water  was  like  ice, 
and  I  gave  a  yell  as  I  went  down,  strik¬ 
ing  knees  and  elbows  on  the  mossy 
stones.  Cindy  flew  for  a  rope  and  a  pole, 
and  fished  me  out  of  the  well,  and 
when  she  had  taken  off  the  scoop  and 
rolled  me  on  the  grass  she  cuffed  me 
handsomely.  I  gathered  myself  up  and 
watched  her  shaking  the  wet  from  her 
flowers  and  ribbons. 

“Hang  your  bonnet!”  said  I.  “First 
’twas  wrecked  in  salt  water,  and  now  it’s 
got  a  plunge  in  fresh.  In  its  present 
state,  Cindy,  I  wouldn’t  give  more  than 
the  gun  for  it.” 

“You  limb!”  cried  Cindy,  and  she  scur¬ 
ried  back  to  the  house  to  dry  the  scoop, 
and  I  was  forced  to  abandon  all  further 
attempt  to  console  Elizabeth. — ‘Frank 
Leslie’s  Popular  Monthly. 


With  the  Procession. 

Rise,  if  the  past  detains  you, 

Her  sunshine  and  storms  forget, 

No  chains  so  unworthy  to  hold  you, 

As  those  of  a  vain  regret. 

Sad  or  bright,  she  is  lifeless  for  ever, 
Cast  her  phantom  arms  away, 

Nor  look  back,  save  to  learn  the  lesson 
Of  a  nobler  strife  to-day. 

— Adelaide  Anne  Proctor. 

Virtue  best  loves  those  children  that 
she  beats. — Herrick. 

The  luxury  of  doing  good  surpasses 
every  other  personal  enjoyment. — Gay. 

God  gives  every  bird  its  food,  but  He 
does  not  throw  it  into  the  nest. — J.  G. 
Holland. 

Let  anyone  set  his  heart  to  do  what 
is  right,  and  ere  long  his  brow  is 
stamped  with  all  that  goes  to  make  up 
heroic  expression. — Charles  Kingsley. 

Tiie  degree  of  virtue  anyone  possesses 
is  best  manifested  in  times  of  adversity. 
Trials  do  not  cause  human  frailty,  but 
they  serve  to  display  what  a  man  really 
is. — Thomas  a  Kempis. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best — Adv. 


There  is  no  killing  the  suspicion  that 
deceit  has  once  begotten. — George  Eliot. 

Be  wise  and  teach,  but  do  not  punish, 
for  God’s  in  His  Heaven,  and  all’s  right 
with  the  world. — Fra  Elbertus. 

Let  your  zeal  begin  upon  yourself, 
and  then  you  may  with  justice  extend  it 
to  your  neighbors. — Thomas  a  Kempis. 

There  are  no  persons  more  solicitous 
about  the  preservation  of  rank  than 
those  who  have  no  rank  at  all. — Shen- 
stone. 

The  man  without  a  purpose  is  like  a 
ship  without  a  rudder — a  waif,  a  noth¬ 
ing,  a  no  man.  Have  a  purpose  in  life, 
and,  having  it,  throw  such  strength  of 
mind  and  muscle  into  your  work  as  God 
has  given  you. — Carlyle. 

Profaneness  is  a  brutal  vice.  He  who 
indulges  in  it  is  no  gentleman — I  care 
not  what  his  stamp  may  be  in  society,  or 
what  clothes  he  wears,  or  what  culture 
he  boasts.  Despite  all  his  refinement, 
the  light  and  habitual  taking  of  God’s 
name  in  vain  betrays  a  coarse  and 
brutal  will. — E.  H.  Chapin. 

He  who  wishes  to  exert  a  useful  in¬ 
fluence  must  be  careful  to  insult  noth¬ 
ing.  Let  him  not  be  troubled  with  what 
seems  absurd,  but  consecrate  his  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  creation  of  what  is  good.  He 
must  not  demolish,  but  buikl.  He  must 
raise  temples  where  mankind  may  come 
and  partaae  of  the  purest  pleasures. — 
Goethe. 

Fate  served  me  meanly,  but  I  looked  at  her 
and  laughed, 

That  none  might  know  how  bitter  was  the 
cup  I  quaffed. 

Along  came  joy  and  paused  beside  me 
where  I  sat, 

Saying,  “I  came  to  see  what  you  were 
laughing  at.”  —Credit  Lost. 


II  R  ”  it  I  Min  rapny,  .  . . . 

etc.,  taught  by  mail 
or  In  person  at  Eastman,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
We  secure  positions  for  graduates  of  complete 
commercial  course.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  C.  GAINES,  Box  817,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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plain  black  taffetas 

— chance  to  get  fine,  rich  quality  Taf¬ 
fetas,  retail,  at  wholesale  prices. 

20  inches  wide,  50c.  yard. 

20  inches  wide,  75c.  yard. 

,50  inches  wide,  $1.00  yard. 

Absolutely  superior  to  any  ever  sold 
for  the  money. 

Shelf-emptying  being  pushed  with 
remarkable  price-work. 

Lot  of  plain  black  genuine  Japanese 
Habutai  silks  23  inches  wide,  40c.  yard. 

The  large  lot  of  75c.,  551  and  $1.25 
Dress  goods  at  SOc.,  greatest  shelf¬ 
emptying  item  yet.  Fine  woolens — 
suitings  and  skirtings  among  them  ;  and 
plaids  and  checks. 

Useful  Dress  Goods  reduced,  25c.,  15c. 

5,000  yards  of  good  and  pretty  10  and 
12%-cent  wash  goods,  7>£c.  yard. 

5,000  yards  of  8  and  10-cent  wash 
goods  63^ c.  yard. 

Splendid  white  goods  underprice  Okfc., 

10c. 

This  is  the  time  to  “  speak  out  ”  con¬ 
cerning  your  Dry  goods  wants — prices 
lowered  beyond  all  experience. 


BOCCS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA, 


COE’S 


ECZEMA  CUKE,  S>1  at  druggists.  25c, 
size  of  us.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 


THE 

JOSEPHINE 

PI  IRPQ 

CHILLS . FEVER, 

Malaria  and  that  Tired  Feeling.  NEVER 
FAILS.  Price,  $1.50.  Half-size  bottles,  80  cents, 
prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States 
by  express.  Address 

THE  JOSEPHINE  COMPANY, 

Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  A  HO  OUTLOOK. 

MILK  PRICES.— At  a  special  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange 
held  July  14,  It  was  agreed  to  advance  the 
price  of  milk  to  2%  cents  per  quart  within 
the  26-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER  dropped  one-half  cent  early  in 
the  week,  but  recovered  half  of  this  later. 
The  hot  weather  has  af’ected  the  demand 
by  retailers,  but  speculators  have  been 
active,  and  exporters  are  preparing  to 
send  a  good-sized  shipment  to  London  next 
week.  It  is  claimed  that  the  State  dairy 
now  arriving  is  of  very  irregular  quality. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  the  first 
three  days  of  this  week  were:  8,369  cattle, 
211  cows,  8,502  calves,  33,738  sheep,  and  22,- 
184  hogs.  Steers  sold  at  $4.40  to  $5.60  per 
100  pounds;  bulls,  $2.50  to  $3.60,  and  cows, 
$1.80  to  $3.90.  Milch  cows  with  calves 
brought  $30  to  $50.  The  calf  market  was 
slow  and  weak.  Veals  brought  $3.75  to 
$6.50,  with  a  few  tops  at  $6.75,  and  butter¬ 
milks,  $2.25  to  $3.  Sheep  sold  at  $3  to  $4.S0, 
and  lambs,  $5  to  $7.10.  The  hog  market 
was  weak,  quotations  running  from  $5.50  to 
$5.75. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  has  been  up  and  down 
during  the  week,  but  closes  at  about  the 
same  figure  as  last  reported.  During  the 
past  few  days  the  outlook  for  the  world’s 
crop  has  improved,  but  everything  is  un¬ 
certain  yet,  and  speculators  are  buying  or 
selling  on  the  strength  of  reports  from  vari¬ 
ous  authorities.  Corn  has  declined.  Crop 
reports  from  the  West  are  generally  favor¬ 
able,  and  brokers  here  have  heavy  selling 
orders.  Trade  in  oats  has  been  quite 
active  both  for  home  demand  and  export. 
Rye  and  barley  are  dull  and  lower. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  July  21,  1900. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  choice . 2  10  @2  1214 

Common  to  good . 1  80  @2  05 

Medium,  choice  .  —  @2  00 

Pea,  bbls .  —  @2  20 

Pea,  bags  .  —  @2  15 

Pea,  common  to  good . 1  80  ©2  10 

Red  kidney,  choice . 2  05  @2  0714 

Red  kidney,  common  to  good.l  70  @2  00 

White  kidney,  choice . 2  30  @  — 

White  kidney,  com.  to  good...l  90  @2  20 

Yellow  eye,  choice . 2  17%@2  20 

Black  T.  S.,  choice . 1  45  @1  50 

Lima,  California  . 3  52%@3  55 

Imported,  pea  . 1  80  ©1  95 

Medium,  fair  to  prime . 1  60 

Imported,  medium,  inferior... 1  35 

Green  peas,  bbls.,  bu .  — 

Scotch,  bbl.,  bu .  — 

Scotch,  bags,  bu .  — 


@1  75 
@1  55 
@1  1214 
@1  1214 
@1  07V2 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  .  —  @  19% 

Firsts  .  1814®  19 

Seconds  .  1714®  18 

Thirds  .  1614®  17 

State,  dairy,  lmlf-firkins,  extra.  —  @  18% 

Welsh  tubs,  extra .  18  @  18% 

Firsts  .  —  @  17% 

Thirds  to  seconds .  15%@  17 

West.,  imitation  creamery,  ex..  17  @  17% 

Firsts  . . .  16  @  16% 

Lower  grades  .  15  @  1514 

West,  factory,  June  pck.,  fancy.  1614®  16% 

Fresh,  firsts  .  15%@  16 

Thirds  to  seconds . 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  large,  white,  fancy. 

White,  good  to  choice . 

Colored,  large,  fancy — . 

Col.,  large,  good  to  choice.... 

Large,  poor  to  fair . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  good  . 

Small,  poor  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice.... 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 

Part  skims,  small,  prime . 

Part  skims,  large,  prime . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 

Part  skims,  common . 

Full  skims  . 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

Penn.  &  State,  prime,  per  doz.. 

West.,  reg.  packings,  northerly 

section,  average  best . 

West.,  south’ly  sec.,  fair  to  gd. 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penn.,  fancy,  per  doz...  —  @  17 

Western,  choice  .  13%®  11% 

Seconds,  fair  to  good .  12  @  13 

West.  &  Southwest.,  com.  to  fr.  9  @  11% 
W’n,  dirties,  candled,  30-doz.  cs.2  55  @2  70 

Uncandled,  30-doz.  case . 1  95  @2  25 

Checks,  30-doz.  case . 1  80  @1  95 

Culls,  inferior,  30-doz.  case... 1  00  @150 


14  @ 

15% 

-  @ 

9%4 

8%@ 

9 

-  @ 

9% 

8%@ 

9 

8  @ 

8% 

9%@ 

9% 

9%@ 

9% 

9%@ 

9% 

8%@ 

9 

8  @ 

8% 

7%@ 

8 

6  @ 

6% 

6  @ 

6% 

4%@ 

5% 

3  @ 

4 

2  @ 

2% 

16  @ 

17 

—  @ 

15 

14  @ 

14% 

FRUITS. 


Cherries,  sour,  8-lb.  bskt . 

Sour,  lb . 

Blackberries,  Jersey,  culti¬ 
vated,  qt . 

Gooseberries,  extra  large,  qt. 

Medium  to  small,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  Md.,  qt . 

Pennsylvania,  qt . ... 

Raspberries,  Jersey,  red,  pt.. 

Upriver,  red.  pint . 

Muskmelons,  fancy,  case . 

Southern,  case  . 

Pineapples,  Fla.,  red  Span¬ 
ish,  24,  crate . 

Fla.,  red  Spanish,  42-36 . 

Fla.,  red  Spanish,  30  case... 

Havana,  per  pine . 

Peaches,  Georgia,  carrier. . . . 

N.  &  S.  C.,  carrier . 

Md.  and  Del.,  crate . 

Plums,  Wild  goose,  Southern 

parripr  . . . . 

Burbank,  carrier  . 


30 

@ 

50 

4 

@ 

6 

4 

@ 

6 

— 

@ 

8 

3 

@ 

5 

4 

@ 

5 

7 

@ 

8 

3 

@ 

4 

3 

@ 

5 

1  50 

@ 

2  00 

30 

@ 

1  25 

__ 

@ 

3  00 

2  25 

@ 

2  50 

2  50 

@ 

2  75 

7 

@ 

12 

30 

@ 

1  12 

50 

@ 

1  00 

40 

@ 

60 

75 

@ 

1  00 

75 

@ 

1  25 

Botan,  carrier  . .  75  @  1  25 

Watermelons,  per  100  .  8  00  @  25  00 

Per  car  . 75  u0  @175  00 

Pears,  Le  Comte,  South’ll, bbl.  1  50  @2  25 

Currants,  qt .  2  @  3% 

Black,  8-lb.  bskt .  35  @  40 

Apples,  Md.  &  Del.,  green,  bu.  30  @  50 

Md.  &  Del.,  red,  crate .  30  @  60 

Jersey,  windfalls,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  25 

Jersey,  hand-picked,  bough, 

bbl . 1  50  @  2  00 

Grapes,  Niagara,  Southern, 

carrier  .  1  00  @  1  75 


FRUITS— EVAPORATED. 


Apples,  prime  .  5  @  5% 

Low  grades  .  3  @  4% 

Chops  . 50  @1  00 

Cores  and  skins .  50  @  80 

Sun-dried,  quarters  . 3  @  4% 

Sun-dried,  sliced  .  4  @  5 

Apricots,  boxes,  lb .  9%@  15 

Bags,  lb .  8  @  8% 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  boxes.  7  @  10 

Bags  .  6  @  8% 

Peeled,  per  111 . 12  @  16 

Raspberries  .  15  @  15% 


POTATOES. 


L.  I.,  prime,  in  bulk,  per  bbl....l  12  @1  25 

Southern,  fair  to  prime,  bbl _ 1  00  @1  25 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  60  @  75 

Sweets,  N.  C.,  red,  per  bbl . 1  50  @2  25 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  West.,  nearby.  13  @  15 

Southern,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  @  10% 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  6% 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  20 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Iced. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best _  8  @  9 


Toms,  average  grades .  —  @7 

Poor  .  5  @  6 

Phila.  bi’oilers,  selected,  large..  22  @  23 

Mixed  weights  .  18  @  20 

West’n  broilers,  dry-picked,  3 

lb.  and  over  to  pair .  16  @  17 

Scalded,  3  lb.  and  over  to  pair.  14  @  15 

Under  3  lb.  average  to  pair _  11  @  13 

Fowls,  State  Pa.,  good  to  prime.  11  @  11% 
Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb...  —  @11 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  10%@  11 

Southern  &  Southw’n,  lb .  10%@  H 

Ducks,  L.  I.  &  East.,  Sp’g,  lb..  —  @  11 

Geese,  East.,  Sp’g,  wh,  per  lb..  16  @  18 

Eastern,  Spring,  dark .  14  @  15 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  wh.,  doz. 2  25  @  — 

Mixed,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

Small,  dark,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  25 

Frozen. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  No.  1 .  12  @  12% 

Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms, 

No.  1  .  11  @  12 

Young  toms,  No.  1 .  —  @11 

Broilers,  fancy,  dry-picked .  14  @  15 

Fancy,  scalded* .  13  @  14 

Chickens,  fancy,  soft-meated. . .  —  @12 

Average,  No.  1 .  9  @  10 

Fowls,  dry-picked,  No.  1 .  9  @  9% 

Plain  .  8  @  8% 

Ducks,  fancy  . * .  —  @  10 

Average,  No.  1 .  8  @  9 

Geese,  average,  best .  8  @  9 

Capons,  fancy,  large .  15  @  — 

Medium  weights  .  13  @  14 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  average,  prime .  —  @9 

Fair  to  good .  7%@  S% 

Common  to  medium .  5  @  7 

Small  .  6  @  6% 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  L.  I.,  per  100  bchs .  —  @1  00 

Cabbage,  L.  1.,  per  100  .  50  @1  60 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  box .  75  @1  25 

Maryland,  bskt . 1  00  @1  25 

Norfolk,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Onions,  Kentucky,  bbl . 1  62  @1  75 

Jersey,  white,  bskt .  50  @  60 

Southern,  %-bbl.  bskt .  50  @  75 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  bag...  75  @1  00 

Yellow,  bag  .  75  @1  25 

Connecticut,  red,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Squash,  white,  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Yellow,  crooked  neck,  bbl .  75  @1  25 

Peas,  State,  bag . 1  25  @1  50 

State,  bu.  bskt .  75  @1  00 

String  beans,  L.  I.,  bag .  —  @50 

Turnips,  Jersey,  100  bchs .  75  @1  00 

Jersey,  Russia,  bbl .  60  @  75 

Cauliflower,  L.  1.  &  Jersey,  bbl.l  00  @1  75 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  box .  50  @2  00 

Maryland,  carrier  .  50  @1  25 

Norfolk,  carrier  .  50  @1  00 

Corn,  Southern,  100 . 1  00  @1  75 

Jersey,  100  .  50  @1  00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  box .  75  @1  00 

Norfolk,  carrier  .  75  @1  00 

Celery  .  10  @  75 


Cucumber  pickles,  Jersey,  1,000.2  25  @3  00 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1  hard  Manitoba... 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth . 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth . 

Corn,  No.  2,  in  elevator . 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator. 

No.  3,  mixed . 

No.  2,  white,  in  elevator . 

Track  and  ungraded  white _ 

Rye,  No.  2,  West’n,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf. 

State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track. 
Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y — 
Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y . 


S7%@  - 

86l/g@  — 

88%@  — 
45%@  - 
28  @  — 
27%@  - 
29  %@  30 
29  @  — 
56  %@  — 
56  @  57 
48  @  — 
50  @  53 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 


Hay,  No.  1 .  85  @  87% 

No.  2  .  SO  @  82% 

No.  3  .  75  @  77% 

Clover  .  65  @  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  70  @  80 

Straw,  rye,  long .  75  @  80 

Oat  .  40  @  50 

HOPS. 

N.  Yr.  State,  1899,  choice,  nom’l.  13  @  14 

1899,  prime  .  11%@  12% 

1899,  medium  .  8  @  10 

1899,  common  .  5  @  7 

1898  .  5  @  8 

Olds  .  2  @  5 

Pacific  Coast,  1899,  choice .  13  @  14 

1899,  prime  .  11%@  12% 

1899,  medium  .  8  @  10 

1899,  common  .  5  @  7 

189S  .  5  @  8 

Olds  .  2  @  6 

German,  etc.,  crop  of  1899 .  32  @  40 


Rural  Life  says  that  a  good  many  men 
are  like  the  foolish  calves  that  knock  over 
the  bucket  of  warm  milk  you  take  them. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Write  to  P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  9  Canal  St., 
Springfield,  Ohio,  for  grain  drill  informa¬ 
tion.  The  free  catalogue  gives  full  particu¬ 
lars. 

“Beautiful  Strawberries  in  1901,”  say  T. 
J.  Dwyer  &  Son,  Cornwell,  N.  Y.,  by  plant¬ 
ing  their  pot-grown  plants  this  Summer. 
Just  Inquire  as  to  what  a  small  investment 
now  will  supply  your  table  with  luscious 
fruit  next  June. 

Our  advice  has  always  been  to  ship  only 
choice  fruit  to  market.  It  will  pay  better 
to  make  the  knotty  or  otherwise  imperfect 
apples  into  cider.  We  should  be  glad  to 
recommend  the  well  and  favorably-known 
Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  Water 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  anyone  seeking  a 
good  cider  press. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  hay  crop 
is  a  light  one.  The  market  hay,  however, 
will  not  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
shortage  of  the  crop,  as  most  farmers  have 
put  in  extra  corn  to  supply  roughage  for 
home  consumption.  Market  hay  must  be 
baled  to  bring  best  prices.  The  Gem  Baler 
will  bale  10  to  15  tons  a  day.  Geo.  Ertel 
Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  is  the  manufacturer. 

We  hope  all  our  readers  have  looked  far 
enough  ahead  to  plant  a  few  extra  acres  of 
corn  to  make  up  for  the  short  hay  crop. 
From  reports  we  have  received,  we  think 
most  of  them  have.  To  get  the  greatest 
value  from  the  corn  crop  it  must  be  cut  for 
silage  or  cured  dry  for  fodder.  In  either 
case  a  good  cutter  is  a  necessity.  There 
are  a  number  of  good  ones  represented  in 
our  advertising  columns,  but  some  one  may 
just  suit  your  particular  needs  better  than 
any  other.  Get  the.  catalogues  and  make  a 
little  study  of  them  to  decide  which  is  best 
for  you. 

B.  T.  Binney,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  under 
date  of  July  9,  1900,  writes:  “I  have  used 
Tuttle’s  Elixir  for  the  last  four  years.  It 
does  not  burn  the  coat,  and  I  never  saw  a 
horse  come  out  sore  from  a  hard  race  if 
used  according  to  directions;  and  besides 
being  a  good  body  wash,  it  has  no  equal  for 
thrush,  colic,  rheumatism,  or  any  ailments 
that  horse  or  man  are  subject  to.  I  cheer¬ 
fully  recommend  it  to  all  brother  drivers. 
I  am  never  without  a  dozen  bottles  of  it, 
Winter  or  Summer.”  Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  27 
Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  He  will  send  you  a  book,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  long  veterinary  experience,  free. 


The  Crimson-Clover  Crop. 

I  think  seed  is  scarce  on  the  Delaware 
Peninsula,  and  to-day  is  worth  $5  per 
bushel.  There  was  rain  interfering  with 
harvesting  but  the  recent  dry  weather 
has  allowed  of  gathering  in  fair  shape.  As 
to  Pea  louse  and  Crimson  clover,  the  pea 
and  Crimson  clover  both  belong  to  the 
legumes.  The  clover  does  harbor  the 
louse,  but  it  is  just  as  likely  that  the 
greatly-increased  acreage  in  peas  brought 
the  louse  as  that  the  clover  did.  The 
clover  keeps  the  louse  from  the  early  pea 
crop,  but  not  the  late,  so  the  late  crop  has 
been  sorely  stricken.  I  think  we  should 
continue  to  plant  both  crops,  using  our 
wits  in  the  struggle.  Nature  has  her  own 
ways  of  working  and  we  must  follow  Na¬ 
ture.  Some  natural  enemy  will  come  along  to 
eat  up  this  Pea  louse,  now  so  formidable. 
Practical  men  will  continue  to  work  on 
these  lines  and  with  such  hopes.  I  know 
of  Crimson-clover  hay  that  has  been 
thrashed  of  its  seed,  balling  in  and  killing 
horses;  and  have  heard  of  it  doing  so  in 
horned  cattle.  I  believe  it  is  a  dangerous 
food  for  both.  I  have  never  heard  of  it 
injuring  sheep,  and  is  first-class  food  for 
them  I  understand.  The  balling  is  called 
by  the  fuzzy  capsule  of  the  seed  pods.  Cut 
the  hay  young  before  the  seed  hardens  and 
you  avoid  all  such  dangers.  J.  J.  b. 

New  Castle,  Del. 


Cured  Hemorrhage  of  the  Lungs. 

Mr.  I.  T.  WISECARVER,  Falrtield,  Iowa,  Janu¬ 
ary  25,  1899,  writes: 

1  can  safely  say  that  Jayne’s  Expectorant  has  done 
me  more  good  than  all  other  medicines  combined.  I 
had  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  ffom  1876  to  1883;  went 
to  California  for  my  health,  and  it  did  not  do  me 
any  good.  I  afterwards  tried  a  bottle  of  Jayne’s 
Expectorant,  and  it  helped  me,  so  l  continued  to  use 
It.  I  bought  TWELVE  bottles  in  all,  and  IT  CUBED 
ME.  I  keep  it  always  In  my  family,  and  cannot  get 
along  without  it. — Adv. 


SILOS  Saved 

Latest  invention  saving  half  the  labor. 
Also  Best  Horse-power,  Thresher, 
Clover  liuller,  l)og-power.  Rye  Three 
her  and  hinder,  Fanning-inill,  Feed 
mill,  Saw  machine  (circular  and  drag). 
Land-roller, Steam-engine,  Ensilage  and 
fodder-cutter,  Shredder,  ltoot-cutter, 
Corn-sheller. 

CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Manufacturer, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
t  sT  Please  tell  what  you  wish  to 
purchase. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  Sale.  KKANK  DOEBBK,  Selgers,  Miss 


\KT E  have  for  sale  and  exchange  the  largest  and 
*v  best  line  of  farms  in  Western  Pennsylvania; 
write  or  call  for  new  list.  A.  C  M’COMB  &  CO.. 
326  Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Elegant  COUNTRY  Place. 

Westchester  County  ;  trolley  to  New  York.  Fifty- 
live  acres;  abundant  fruit.  Colonial  house,  18  rooms. 
Lawns,  liowering  shrubbery.  Barns  and  stables. 
$12,000.  Great  bargain.  Address 

“STBATHMOBE,”  Armonk.  N.  Y. 


$500  to  $2,500 


a  year  in  the  Civil 
Service.  Entrance 
through  examination".  We  prepare  you.  8,000  posi¬ 
tions  tilled  each  year.  For  particulars  address  CIVIL 
SKBV1CE  SCHOOL,  Lock  Box  252,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


TIRE 

Jb  M 


TIGHTENER 

&  Harness  Mender 


SETS  TIRES  FOR  5e. 

Mends  harness  fur  al¬ 
most  nothing.  Get  one 
foryourownuse.  Take 
orders  at  200%  prolit.  Must  ingenious  tiling  you  eversaw. 
Everyone  buys  on  sight.  Nebraska  farmer  made  1500.  last 
summer  among  his  neighbors  Agents  wanted  for  Fairs 
&  Farmers’  Meetings.  Hunter  Co.,  1S12  6th  St.,  Racine,  WiB. 


Peach  Baskets 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and  10  qts. 

Peach  Covers. 

Wood.  Burlap  and  Cotton. 

Crape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  S\4,  5.  8, 10  and  15  pounds. 

Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  etc 

BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shocks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Spec'al  prices  to  dealers  and 
carload  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

COLES  &  CO-, 

(Successors  to  A.  II.  MONTAGUE  &  SON). 
Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

109-111  Warren  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  Hay  Producer  Writes : 

“  Farmers  often  sell  their  crop  to  home  buyers 
rather  than  take  the  chances  of  shipping  it  to 
market  themselves.  I  have  shipped  my  hay  for  two 
years  to  F.  I>.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  Street, 
New  York,  and  it  has  netted  me  much  better 
results  than  when  sold  to  home  dealers." 

Charles  Buchan,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


ARCHDEACON  &  CO., 

WHOLESALE 

Produce  Commission  Merchants 

100  MUBBAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
Consignments  Solicited. 


G*0.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berrlss. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  lath  St.,  New  York. 


Free  for  a  Club  of  Four. 

Here  are  44  first-class  tools  for  repair¬ 
ing’  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware. 
We  are  going  to  give  no  arguments  why 
you  should  have  them.  The  reasons  and 
uses  are  apparent  to  every  one.  There 
is  nothing  like  mending  a  hole,  putting 
in  a  stitch,  or  driving  a  nail  in  time.  It 


always  saves  time  and  money.  It  often 
saves  lives.  The  price  is  $2  alone,  hut 
it  need  cost  you  only  $1.  Send  us  one 
new  subscription  with  SI,  and  SI  extra — 
(S2  in  all)  and  we  will  send  you  the  out¬ 
fit  complete,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you 
free  for  a  club  of  four  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  SI  each 


FREE  J|  go  more  HAME  STRAPS! 

MlB  a  Malleable  Iron  Ilame  Fastener  thatwlll  fit  any  horse  collar  will 
MIMm  be  Bent  FREE  and  postpaid  to  any  farmer  who  will  send  35c for 
;  m  Mm  3  months  trial  subscription  to  the  farmers  voicKa  This  Hame 

,/  ....  M £ M  Fastener  Is  conceded  the  most  successful  thus  far  produced.  It 

/  dm  MW  Is  guaranteed  FOlt  FIVE  YEARS.  If  it  Is  not  the  best  thing you* ever 

saw  in  this  line  “end  it  back  and  your  money  will  be  cheerfully 
refunded.  TIIE  FARM  KR8  VOICE  has  no  superior  among  agrl- 

^  cultural  Journals.  Published  weekly,  32  pages. 

Address  THE  FARMERS  VOICE,  Caxton  Building,  CHICAGO. 
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MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

MUSKMELONS.- It  is  said  that  some  of 
the  Colorado  Rocky  Ford  stock  will  reach 
here  about  August  1,  though  dealers  have 
been  offering  what  they  called  Rocky  Ford 
for  two  weeks.  The  prime  southern  musk- 
melons  are  bringing  good  prices,  but  the 
market  is  loaded  down  with  inferior  stuff 
which  has  to  be  sold  for  whatever  buyers 
see  fit  to  offer. 

CURRANTS  are  very  plentiful,  and  sell 
slowly  at  low  prices,  from  two  to  three 
cents  per  quart  wholesale.  Even  at  these 
prices  people  pass  them  by  and  take  in¬ 
ferior  raspberries  or  blackberries.  Any¬ 
one  having  a  large  quantity  of  currants  to 
ship  to  this  market  would  do  well  to  make 
definite  arrangements  for  their  disposal  be¬ 
fore  sending  them.  Otherwise  they  are 
apt  to  lie  around  for  some  time  and  finally 
go  to  the  canners  at  a  small  figure. 

THE  BARTLETT  PEAR  is  an  old  stand¬ 
by  which  is  hard  to  beat.  Large  speci¬ 
mens  of  excellent  quality  come  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Those  pears  and  plums  which  are 
best  when  picked  green  and  ripened  off  the 
trees,  have  a  great  advantage  over  other 
fruits  as  shippers.  Nearly  all  of  these 
pears  are  sold  at  the  fruit  stands.  One 
cent  buys  the  smallest  size,  the  others  go 
at  two  or  three  for  five  cents,  and  the  ex¬ 
tra  large  ones  three  for  10  cents. 

RISE  IN  COTTON.— On  the  strength  of 
adverse  crop  reports  from  New  Orleans, 
the  market  developed  a  nervous  tone,  and 
July  18  showed  a  net  gain  of  36  points  for 
July  and  August  delivery.  Current  prices 
are  10  cents  for  middling  uplands,  and  10 % 
for  middling  gulf.  Many  dealers  are  skep¬ 
tical  about  these  crop  reports,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  these 
things  are  dootored  so  as  to  affect  the  mar¬ 
ket  one  way  or  another.  The  Texas  crop 
is  said  to  be  in  good  condition,  with  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  4,000,000  bales. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— There  has  been  a 
heavy  loss  in  the  shipments  received  re¬ 
cently  on  account  of  the  extremely  hot 
weather.  One  car  from  the  South  was 
said  to  have  1,000  dead  fowls  in  it,  and 
those  that  were  left  alive  were  in  miser¬ 
able  condition,  as  might  be  expected.  A 
box  car  with  the  sun  beating  down  upon 
it  gets  almost  as  hot  as  an  oven,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  the  fowls  were  not  roasted, 
instead  of  being  merely  suffocated.  It 
seems  a  little  rough  that  any  living  things, 
just  because  they  are  chickens  and  can’t 
help  themselves,  should  be  cooped  up  and 
tortured  to  death  in  this  way. 

HOOP  POLES.— Inquiry  has  been  made 
as  to  the  market  for  these.  Formerly 
every  village  had  its  cooper’s  shop,  and 
cutting  hoop  poles  was  quite  a  business  for 
farmers  in  Winter.  Most  of  the  barrels 
are  now  made  in  large  factories,  and  im¬ 
proved  machinery  has  largely  driven  the 
small  coopers  out  of  business.  In  many 
localities  timber  suitable  for  these  half- 
round  hoops  has  become  so  scarce  that 
manufacturers  were  obliged  to  look  for 
some  substitute,  and  iron  or  flat  wood 
hoops  are  used  instead.  There  is  some  de¬ 
mand  for  hickory  and  White-oak  hoop  poles 
in  this  city.  Lengths  from  6^  to  14  feet 
are  suitable,  and  prices  for  the  last  year 
ranged  from  one  to  five  cents  according  to 
length  and  quality.  The  most  extensive 
dealer  here  at  present  is  E.  D.  Colwell, 
414  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 

TRADE  WITH  CHINA  is  almost  at  a 
standstill  on  account  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  government  there  at  present.  The 
cotton-goods  industry  here  is  most  affect¬ 
ed.  Mills,  particularly  in  Maine  and  South 
Carolina,  which  have  been  shipping  most 
of  their  output  to  Shanghai  and  other 
Chinese  ports,  will  have  to  shut  down  or 
change  to  some  other  line  of  goods  until 
the  kinks  in  oriental  political  affairs  get 
straightened  out.  Even  at  the  distributing 
ports  of  China  which  are  not  in  the  dis¬ 
ordered  districts,  the  storage  warehouses 
are  so  full  that  instructions  have  been  sent 
to  hold  back  all  shipments.  This  makes 
considerable  embarrassment  for  both  ship¬ 
pers  and  receivers  who  have  long-time  con¬ 
tracts.  The  former  find  themselves  with 
a  lot  of  goods  on  hand  which  must  be  held 
at  a  loss,  unless  the  receivers  are  willing 
to  help  pay  the  interest  on  the  money  thus 
tied  up. 

A  BUG  KILLER.— The  electric  arc  light 
is  destructive  to  moths,  mosquitoes  and  all 
sorts  of  bugs  that  fly  around  during  warm 
nights.  The  light  attracts  them.  Into  it 
they  go,  and  are  burned  to  death,  or  singe 
their  wings  so  that  they  have  to  crawl. 
On  the  ground  under  one  of  these  lights, 
early  in  the  evening,  I  counted  250  dead  or 
singed  insects,  and  there  were  still  more 
than  this  which  had  not  yet  fallen  out  of 
the  globe.  It  may  be  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  each  light  makes  way  with  1,000 
insects  during  a  hot  Summer  night.  Of 
course,  this  would  be  true  only  in  towns 
near  rivers  or  swamps,  though  even  on 
high  ground  some  moths  would  find  their 
way  to  the  light.  It  is  something  of  a  sat¬ 


isfaction  to  one  who  has  spent  a  night  in 
New  Jersey  or  on  Long  Island  in  mos¬ 
quito  time,  which  in  some  sections  is  near¬ 
ly  all  the  time,  to  see  500  of  these  sleep- 
killers  studying  electricity,  and  know  that 
at  least  some  of  them  will  pursue  their  in¬ 
vestigations  to  a  fatal  termination. 

A  RUSH  OF  PEACHES.— About  80  cars 
arrived  the  first  two  days  of  this  week. 
The  bulk  might  do  very  well  for  pickling 
or  canning,  but  to  eat  out  of  hand  they  are 
a  failure,  and  people  who  buy  them  for  this 
purpose  are  disgusted.  As  has  often  been 
said  in  this  column,  it  is  a  mistake,  work¬ 
ing  real  harm  to  the  trade,  to  misrepresent 
an  article  to  the  consumer.  I  saw  some 
good-sized  Eioertas,  colored  up  in  fair 
shape,  but  hard  as  bullets.  They  were  all 
right  for  pickling,  but  the  retailer  recom¬ 
mended  them  as  prime,  just  right  for  table 
use.  Others  were  knotty  or  wormy,  or  had 
a  little  gum  on  one  side,  showing  that 
some  disease  or  other  had  been  after  them. 
Unlike  a  pear,  a  peach  will  not  ripen  prop¬ 
erly  if  picked  too  green,  and  would  rot  or 
shrivel  without  becoming  fit  to  eat.  No 
doubt  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  are  ship¬ 
ping  a  long  distance  to  get  just  the  right 
combination.  If  ripened  too  much,  they  get 
to  market  decayed  and  worthless,  but  it  is 
quite  evident  that  a  peach  which  reaches 
the  consumer  as  hard  as  a  baseball  could 
have  been  left  on  the  tree  safely  a  little 
longer.  _  w.  w.  h. 


NEW  ENGLAND  HUCKLEBERRY  CROP 

The  picking  Is  mostly  done  by  hand,  or 
with  huge  scoops.  The  market  is  largely 
local  and  Boston.  The  fruit  is  put  up  in 
small  boxes  that  hold  2V2  quarts,  and  sold 
at  from  eight  to  15  cents  a  box;  30  to  40 
quarts  a  day  is  good  picking.  The  soil, 
where  they  seem  to  do  best,  is  somewhat 
sandy,  but  the  land  has  to  be  burned  over 
every  few  years,  or  they  will  run  out.  We 
have  some  very  rocky  hills  where  they  will 
come  in  after  a  fire,  and  if  the  season  is  not 
dry  they  grow  finely.  As  a  rule  the  land 
where  they  grow  does  not  seem  to  be  good 
for  anything  else.  Last  year  we  had  a 
large  crop,  and  the  indications  are  that  this 
year’s  crop  will  be  as  good.  h.  l.  p. 

East  Eddington,  Me. 

No  huckleberries  are  grown  here,  but 
quite  a  quantity  of  blueberries  are  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  old  pastures  and  hillsides, 
and  especially  from  land  that  has  been 
burned  over  by  forest  fires.  These  berries 
are  mostly  sold  by  the  pickers  to  local 
traders,  and  by  them  shipped  to  Portland 
and  Boston.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
give  you  any  idea  as  to  the  aggregate  value 
of  this  crop,  but  it  must  be  considerable, 
and  is  quite  a  help  to  the  poorer  class  of 
people,  who  pick  most  of  the  berries.  I 
am  told  by  dealers  who  handle  quite  large 
quantities  of  blueberries  that  eight  cents 
per  quart  for  the  season  would  be  about 
the  average  that  the  pickers  receive.  In 
Washington  and  Hancock  counties,  this 
State,  there  are  canning  factories  that 
make  a  specialty  of  canning  blueberries. 

Standish,  Me.  c.  s.  p. 

The  blueberry  grows  wild,  and  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  cultivate  it.  The  bushes 
grow  in  pastures  and  wild  land,  acres  and 
acres  of  them;  the  more  stones  and  the 
rougher  the  ground  the  better  they  grow. 
They  are  picked  by  hand,  and  a  good  picker 
will  pick  from  29  quarts  to  a  bushel  in  a 
day,  and  I  know  some  smart  ones  who  will 
double  that  amount.  They  are  taken  to 
Keene  in  pails,  baskets  and  boxes,  only  be 
sure  they  are  fresh  and  not  smashed.  We 
get  10  cents  for  the  first  and  six  for  the  last. 
They  are  sold  to  the  stores  and  some  ped¬ 
dle  from  house  to  house.  The  merchants 
send  them  to  Boston  in  one-quart  round 
wooden  boxes,  with  covers.  The  best  fields 
of  blueberries  grow  on  hillsides,  but  there 
is  no  difference  from  those  that  grow  in 
low  lands;  the  bushes  are  as  nice  and  the 
berries  also.  The  bushes  grow  from  two 
feet  to  six  feet  high.  f.  l.  f. 

E.  Sullivan,  N.  H. 

Our  local  markets  are  supplied  by  berries 
brought  from  the  Flat  Rock  region  back  of 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  where  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres  covered  with  bushes.  Fami¬ 
lies  go  there  and  camp  out  for  the  picking 
season,  and  the  berries  are  bought  by  ped¬ 
dlers,  who  carry  them  through  the  country 
in  dry-goods  boxes,  shoe  boxes,  or  any  old 
thing.  Ten  cents  per  quart  is  the  usual 
retail  price,  and  the  pickers  get  from  three 
to  five  cents.  Sometimes  a  rake  is  used 
for  picking.  This  is  a  dipper-shaped  im¬ 
plement  with  teeth  around  the  edge  by 
which  the  berries  are  raked  off,  dropping 
into  the  bowl.  This,  of  course,  takes  off 
some  green  berries  and  leaves,  and  smashes 
some  that  are  overripe,  and  the  result  is 
not  so  nice,  but  the  process  is  much  more 
rapid.  The  fruit  carries  well  and  wagon¬ 
loads  may  be  seen  in  Vermont  50  miles  from 
where  it  is  gathered.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  attempt  at  cultivation.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  the  bush  cannot  be  trans¬ 
planted.  This,  of  course,  only  means  that 
it  is  difficult  to  transplant.  There  are 
many  wild  things,  like  ginseng  or  Trailing 
arbutus,  that  require  care  and  skill  to 


tame.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  it  might  be 
improved  d y  selection  and  cultivation. 
Plants  growing  side  by  side  show  a  con¬ 
siderable  difference  in  size,  color  and  shape 
of  fruit.  Here  is  work  for  an  experiment 
station.  While  the  natural  habitat  of  the 
berry  seems  to  be  the  gravels  and  light 
soils  of  the  mountains  and  poor  hills,  I 
have  yet  seen  bushes  thriving  well  and 
bearing  profusely  in  the  hard  clay  pastures 
of  the  Champlain  Valley.  e.  g.  h. 

Beldens,  Vt. 

LONG  ISLAND  POTATOES. 

The  potato  crop  promises  at  present  to 
be  good  except  on  light  land.  I  should 
say  it  promises  about  the  same  as  last  sea¬ 
son  at  this  time,  and  if  we  have  no  blight 
and  rot  would  come  into  market  about  as 
last  season.  I  think  in  my  section  here 
there  are  10  acres  of  Carman  No.  1  against 
one  of  all  other  kinds.  j.  r.  f. 

Water  Mill. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Flatbush,  which  is  a 
potato-growing  section,  they  calculate 
about  200  bushels  to  the  acre;  300  bushels 
is  a  good  crop  here.  Once  in  a  while  there 
is  one  that  beats  it.  In  my  neighborhood 
they  are  digging  from  150  to  175  bushels  per 
acre;  some  less.  As  to  varieties,  in  my 
section,  the  soil  is  light,  and  they  try  every 
kind  that  grows.  I  think  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  and  Maine  Rose  are  mostly  planted. 
I  do  not  think  that  on  the  whole  Island  the 
crop  will  vary  much  from  last  year.  While 
it  will  be  heavier  on  the  west  end,  it  will  be 
lighter  on  the  east.  The  potatoes  will  not 
come  into  the  market  as  early  as  last  year. 
Potatoes  this  year  are  very  deceiving.  I 
have  as  fine  a  lot  of  vines  as  anyone  may 
wish  to  see,  but  the  potatoes  are  not  there. 
I  got  the  seed  for  Maine  Rose;  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  badly  mixed.  t.  t.  h. 

St.  Albans. 

James  W.  Cain  plants  50  acres.  He  says 
that  the  varieties  that  give  the  best  satis¬ 
faction  are  New  Early  Queen,  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  Green  Mountain,  also  Empire 
State.  Swamp  Queen  a  failure,  and  the 
vines  are  dried  up  at  this  date.  Robert  E. 
Forbel  plants  50  acres;  State,  Maine  and 
Michigan,  swamp  New  Queen.  All  of  them 
are  blighted  more  or  less.  The  crop  may 
be  a  little  better  than  last  year.  I.  M. 
Van  Dyke  plants  55  acres;  Maine  Rose  and 
Hebrons  and  Michigan  Heorons  give  the 
best  satisfaction.  No  blight.  The  crop 
may  be  a  little  later  this  season,  but  the 
potatoes  may  grow  for  two  weeks  yet.  He 
is  getting  them  out  now,  as  he  uses  the 
same  ground  for  corn  and  white  turnips; 
the  last  load  brought  $1.25  per  barrel. 
James  Stewart  planted  about  40  barrels. 
He  hires  40  acres  of  land  from  me.  New 
Queen,  Maine  Hebron  and  Green  Mountain 
are  the  best;  he  says  there  is  a  prospect  of 
a  better  crop  this  year.  I  only  plant  about 
five  acres;  Maine  Early  Rose  and  Maine 
Hebron.  The  crop  will  be  much  better 
than  last  year.  a.  b. 

Bayside,  _ 

CONNECTICUT  FARM  HANDS. 

Good  farm  hands  get  $20  a  month;  work 
10  hours  a  day.  Day  hands  get  $1  a  day; 
work  10  hours.  Good  help  is  hard  to  get-, 
not  many  that  work  out.  We  do  what  we 
can  ourselves  and  let  the  rest  of  the  work 
go.  In  this  place  the  farms  are  owned  by 
men  who  grow  up  and  have  lived  on  them 
all  of  their  lives.  r. 

Westminster. 

Fair  to  good  farm  hands  charge  $20  per 
month  and  board.  I  think  there  is  no 
change  in  price  from  former  years.  The 
supply  of  good  help  is  scarce.  There  are 
a  good  many  Swedes  and  Poles  hired. 
Those  now  here  are  sending  for  their 
friends,  so  the  supply  is  kept  up.  A  green 
hand  gets  from  $8  to  $12  per  month,  but  they 
soon  learn  our  ways,  and  earn  more.  Most 
of  them  prove  to  be  good  help.  They 
claim  all  of  the  holidays  that  are  legal. 

Washington,  Conn.  J.  b.  h. 

About  the  average  price  paid  farm  hands 
is  $20  per  month  and  board  for  six  months, 
and  $15  per  month  and  board  for  Winter. 
Good  men  always  command  good  wages. 
It  is  growing  more  difficult  as  the  years 
roll  on  to  hire  good  men,  as  they  are  work¬ 
ing  for  themselves  where  they  can  possibly 
do  so.  As  to  nationality,  the  Poles  and 
Swedes  and  Irish  are  the  most  numerous 
in  this  section.  This  vicinity  is  a  tobacco¬ 
growing  section,  and,  I  presume,  better 
wages  are  paid  than  in  other  sections  of  the 
State,  where  the  weed  is  not  grown.  The 
usual  hours  of  work  are  10.  They  can 
claim  all  legal  holidays,  and  usually  do. 
What  labor  we  hire  is  by  the  day  and  the 
parties  board  themselves,  we  paying  them 
15  cents  per  hour  through  the  vear.  They 
lose  some  time  in  very  bad  weather,  though 
not  a  great  deal.  J.  P.  J. 

So.  Windsor,  Conn. 


Massachusetts  Strawberry  Notes.— 
Last  Summer  I  planted  about  200  plants 
of  Glen  Mary,  Parker  Earle,  Carrie,  Mar¬ 
garet,  Wm.  Belt,  Nick  Ohmer,  Marshall, 
Michigan  Star,  Ridgeway  and  Mary.  I  al¬ 
ready  had  Gandy  and  Chas.  Downing.  I 
used  potted  plants,  with  the  view  of  test¬ 
ing  the  varieties  in  fruit  this  year.  The 
Fall  was  so  dry,  however,  that  poor 
growth  was  made,  and  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  my  test  has  been  of  any  value.  For 
instance,  I  note  you  recommend  Carrie  in 


current  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  With  me 
it  was  very  unsatisfactory.  It  set  an 
abundance  of  fruit,  but  foliage  was  small 
and  the  fruit  cooked  in  the  hot  sun. 
Quality  was  voted  ver>  poor,  sour  and 
small.  Nick  Ohmer  behaved  badly,  noth¬ 
ing  but  nubbins;  I  suspect  it  needs  high 
culture.  Of  all  the  newer  varieties  Wm. 
Belt  was  most  liked  by  persons  who  tested 
the  various  kinds.  It  produced  more  large 
fruit  than  any  other  three  times  over.  But 
by  far  the  best  berry  I  have  is  the  Gandy. 
On  my  heavy,  retentive  soil  it  is  at  its 
best.  If  we  had  had  a  favorable  season 
I  think  many  of  my  plants  (two  years  old) 
would  have  picked  two  quarts.  g.  l.  c. 


The  Pen  in  the 
Hand  is  worth 
two  in  the 
Mind* 

If  you  have  ‘  ‘  a  good  mind  to 
write  to  Dr.  Pierce  ’  ’  take  pen  in 
hand  and  begin.  Then  you’ll 
avoid  the  experience  of  Mrs.  M.  P. 
Davis,  of  Honaker,  Russell  Co., 
Va.  She  writes : 

“For  seven  years  I  was  confined  to 
bed  most  of  the  time.  I  had  ulceration 
of  internal  organs  and  female  weakness. 
I  had  four  doctors  and  they  said  I  could 

not  be  cured . After  the  doctors  said 

I  could  not  be  cured  I  wrote  to  Doctor 

Pierce  for  advice . I  followed  the 

advice  he  gave . I  feel  better  than  I 

ever  did.  My  friends  say  I  do  not  look 
like  the  same  woman.  Iam  sorry  I  did 
not  take  Dr.  Pierce's  medicine  when  / 
first  began  to  have  poor  health.  I  could 
have  saved  what  I  paid  to  humbugs.” 

No  one  ever  regretted  writing  to 
Dr.  Pierce  for  advice.  Many  have 
regretted  not  writing  sooner. 

Sick  women  are  invited  to  con¬ 
sult  Dr.  Pierce  by  letter,  free ,  and 
so  obtain  the  opinion  and  advice  of 
a  specialist  in  diseases  peculiar  to 
women.  All  correspondence  pri¬ 
vate.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Medical  Adviser, 
1008  pages,  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
stamps  to  defray  expense  of  mail¬ 
ing  only.  Send  2 1  one-cent  stamps 
for  paper  covers,  or  31  stamps  for 
cloth.  Address  as  above. 
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HasMore 

than 

Ordinary 

Power 


THE  CURES  THAT 


Veterinary  Pixine 


produces  is  a  revolution.  No  man  can  own  and 
work  horses  and  try  this  pure  scientific,  antisep¬ 
tic,  penetrating,  healing  ointment  and  ever  be 
without  it  thereafter. 


“On  a  large  inflamed  and  obstinate 
swelling  sore  we  never  saw  its 
equal.”  Middletown  Ice  Company, 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

“  Cured  spreading  collar  sore  after 
everything  else  failed.”— H.  Duncan, 

Baker  and  Caterer,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

It  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  cure  chronic 
scratches  and  sores  without  scab  or  scar. 

Money  returned  if  it  fails. 


PRTCir  J  2-oz.  box, 
PRICE  j  H.lb  boX( 


25c. 

50c. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


QUICK  CORN  CUTTING 

which  saves  the  crop  at  its  best,  saves  it  from 
the  frost,  saves  all  the  ears,  saves  time, 
saves  labor  and  hence  saves  money. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC 

CORN  HARVESTER 

does  all  these  things.  Cuts  any  desired  height. 
Safety  shafts  protect  horse.  Safety  seats  pro¬ 
tect  then.  So  low  in  price  every  farmer  can  af¬ 
ford  to  own  one.  Send  for  free  catalogue,  R 

THE  FOOS  MANFG.  CO.,  Springfield.  Ohio. 
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“BRAIN  WORK”  IN  THE  LOWER 
ANIMALS. 

Reasoning  or  “Instinct.” 

Part  I. 

Extracts  from  a  Lecture  by  Prof.  A.  E. 

Moore. 

Development  of  Intelligence. — We 
know  that  the  whole  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  the  chief  parts  of  the  organs  of 
special  sense,  originates  from  what  is 
known  in  embryology  as  the  epiblast.  We 
notice,  at  a  very  early  stage,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
(only  a  few  hours  in  the  case  of  the 
chick) ;  this  continues  to  grow,  and  even 
grows  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  uody,  which  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  human  being.  Thus  we  see  that 
Nature  begins  early  to  develop  such  an 
important  organ,  or  collection  of  organs, 
as  some  authors  term  the  brain.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  development 
of  a  young  animal  with  that  of  a  child. 
There  is  a  certain  stage  'in  the  fetal  de¬ 
velopment,  that  no  man  has  'been  able 
to  distinguish  whether  the  fetus  would 
become  an  animal  or  man,  if  separated 
from  the  mother.  At  birth  both  have 
the  so-called  instinct  to  find  and  suck 
their  food,  the  babe  being  the  more  help¬ 
less.  The  young  animal  makes  rapid 
strides;  he  soon  learns  to  play  and  to 
frolic  about,  and,  in  a  very  short  time, 
takes  care  of  himself;  while  the  infant 
develops  much  more  slowly,  and  needs 
careful  care  and  nursing.  The  higher 
up  in  the  scale  animals  are,  the  more 
helpless  their  young  seem  to  be. 

Phenomena  of  Instinct. — There  are 
certain  phenomena,  not  classed  as  rea¬ 
soning,  which  cannot  be  explained,  and, 
for  convenience  sake,  are  called  instinct. 
Some  authors  condemn  this  term,  and 
say  it  is  only  a  convenient  way  of  cover¬ 
ing  up  ignorance.  Many  confuse  these, 
and  attribute  to  instinct  in  other  animals 
what  would  he  assigned  to  reason  in 
man.  Some  of  our  -most  eminent  nat¬ 
uralists  define  instinct,  first,  as  inherited 
experience;  second,  it  is  only  a  lower  or 
obscure  kind  or  form  of  intelligence  or 
reason;  third,  instinct  is  not  a  thing, 
power,  or  faculty,  but  only  a  mode  of 
action,  common  to  all  classes  of  mental 
aptitudes.  Such  forms  of  intelligence 
as  self-preservation,  care  for  the  young 
by  mothers,  they  call  instinct.  Reason¬ 
ing  would  be  when  an  animal  plans  and 
carries  out  an  idea;  for  instance,  we  had 
a  horse  that  would  take  out  the  pin  of 
the  stable  door  with  his  teeth,  and  would 
unfasten  and  lift  the  lid  of  the  oat-box. 
He  must  have  reasoned  somewhat  in  this 
way  (his  object  being  the  pleasure  of 
eating  the  oats).  “To  obtain  them  1 
must  open  that  door”;  and  he  finds  from 
experience,  or  perhaps  from  accident, 
that  when  the  pin  comes  out,  the  door 
opens;  he  also  reasons  that  before  he 
can  get  the  grain  he  must  raise  the  lid 
of  the  box. 

An  Intelligent  Horse. — A  friend  of 
mine  had  a  horse  that  was  in  the  habit 
of  talcing  the  children  to  school  in  the 
morning,  and  he  was  left  to  return  home 
by  himself.  One  day,  Instead  of  going 
home,  he  went  to  the  blacksmith’s  shop 
(which  was  quite  out  of  his  usual  route). 
The  smith  tried  to  send  him  away, 
thinking  he  had  wandered  from  home, 
but  the  animal  persisted  in  remaining. 
Finally  the  horse  held  up  one  foot,  and 
the  smith  examined  it,  and  found 
a  stone  wedged  in  between  the 
frog  and  Shoe.  The  stone  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  intelligent  creature  went 
straight  home.  Surely  there  was  much 
reasoning  in  this  case,  as  well  as  the 
exercise  of  memory,  which  I  will  consid¬ 
er  later. 

The  “Slyness”  of  the  Fox.— All  in¬ 
stincts  are  capable  of  being  lost.  They 
also  may  be  changed;  as  birds  that  al¬ 


ways  build  their  nests  with  wood,  if 
wood  cannot  be  obtained,  will  use  mud 
or  some  other  substances.  Again,  in¬ 
stincts  may  be  greatly  modified  by  in¬ 
telligence.  For  example:  While  hunting 
one  Summer,  we  came  upon  a  fox’s  den. 
Before  approaching  we  saw  the  two  old 
foxes  and  four  young  ones  basking  in 
the  sun.  The  old  ones  soon  scented  us, 
and  quickly  coaxed  the  young  ones  into 
the  den.  By  this  time  our  dog  was  upon 
the  track  which  happened  to  be  that  of 
the  female.  The  male  fox,  realizing  this, 
crossed  the  female’s  track,  and  led  the 
dogs  away  on  his  own.  This  was  all 
done  before  our  eyes.  My  companion 
remained  near  the  den.  He  was  an  old 
hunter,  and  knew  that  the  female  would 
soon  return  to  care  for  her  young.  The 
male  fox,  in  the  meantime,  started  in  a 
straight,  instead  of  the  usual  circular 
course,  and  led  the  dog  miles  away.  I 
think  in  this  case  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  and  care  for  the  young  was 
greatly  modified  by  intelligence,  the  so- 
called  slyness  of  the  fox  being  in  reality 
intelligence. 

Instinct  and  Self  Control. — Dr. 
Lindsay  says,  in  his  Mind  in  Lower  Ani¬ 
mals:  “Even  in  the  lower  races  of  man 
instinct  often  predominates  over  reason, 
impulsive  over  deliberate  actions,  while 
in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  such  as 
well-trained,  well-bred  dogs,  reason  pre¬ 
dominates  over  instinct,  reflection  over 
impulse.”  A  well-trained  elephant  that 
becomes  bogged  in  quicksand,  often 
seizes  its  keeper  and  tramples  him  under 
foot;  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
causes  the  animal  to  forget  all  its  obe¬ 
dience  and  discipline.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  result  of  reason  is  illustrated 
by  a  team  of  Eskimo  dogs,  watching 
over  the  carcass  of  a  reindeer  for  hours, 
and  at  last  delivering  it  up  untouched  to 
their  masters,  the  sense  of  hunger  here 
being  overcome,  the  extra  temptation 
successfully  resisted.  Education,  train¬ 
ing,  discipline,  involving  it  may  be  a 
wholesome  dread  of  punishment,  over¬ 
comes  natural  appetites.  Another  illus¬ 
tration  of  self  control,  as  a  result  of 
reason,  is  the  case  of  a  Collie  dog  be¬ 
longing  to  a  friend,  who  had  just 
brought  him  across  from  Scotland.  The 
dog  had  been  ill  during  the  voyage,  and 
did  not  relish  any  food.  A  few  days 
after  landing,  he  began  to  feel  better; 
and  his  master  offered  him  a  piece  of 
liver  (of  which  he  was  particularly 
fond).  The  poor  fellow  seized  it  eagerly, 
when  his  master  said  in  an  undertone, 
“Greedy!”  He  instantly  dropped  it, 
went  off  and  lay  down,  and  would  not 
touch  the  food  again  until  he  was  given 
permission.  As  in  man,  the  amount  of 
intelligence  varies.  Some  animals  will 
do  certain  things  without  being  taught, 
while  it  would  be  impossible  to  teach 
others. _ __ 

MY  FRIEND,  THE  DAIRY  COW. 

Part  II. 

Some  of  the  land  was  so  barren  that  it 
was  difficult  to  start  any  vegetation  at 
all  growing.  I  plowed  one  field  quite 
shallow,  and  made  a  good  seed  bed.  I 
sowed  some  rye  in  the  Fall,  but  by 
Spring  very  little  was  left.  Again  I 
prepared  the  seed  bed,  and  sowed  cow 
peas;  these  gave  me  a  fair  growth. 
“Now  I  plowed  those  under”;  that  is 
the  old  story,  but  I  did  no  such  thing. 
I  cut  them  all  and  fed  them  carefully  to 
my  cows.  They  relished  them  much 
•more  than  brushes,  and  did  exceedingly 
well  on  them.  The  effect  of  that  growth 
of  cow  peas  was  almost  magical;  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  roots,  stubble  and  such 
leaves  as  dropped  off  were  left,  but  the 
next  Spring  I  had  a  good  covering  of 
rye,  which  I  turned  under,  and  used  lime 
(20  bushels  to  the  acre),  with  a  very 


light  dressing  of  manure  on  the  worst 
parts  of  the  field.  That  Summer  I  grew 
enough  corn  to  cut  12  tons  of  silage  to 
the  acre.  Good  tillage,  and  plenty  of  it, 
cow  peas,  and  lime  have  done  wonders 
for  me. 

The  boy  unable  to  solve  a  problem  in 
arithmetic  tries  until  he  becomes  so 
confused  that  he  says  he  cannot  even 
try  again.  Thus  it  is  with  some  of  our 
soil;  it  has  been  so  abused  again  and 
again,  over  and  over,  that  it  will  not  re¬ 
spond  to  any  ordinary  treatment.  Lead 
that  boy  helpfully  to  help  himself,  con¬ 
vince  him  that  success  crowns  efforts 
along  correct  lines.  Treat  the  soil  like 
the  boy,  give  it  a  start,  but  manage  to 
compel  the  soil  to  do  its  part  from  the 
start.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  all 
right  and  a  good  thing  in  many  cases, 
but  if  a  young  man  without  capital 
wishes  to  build  a  home  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  draw  on  the  locked-up  fertility 
that  our  ancestors  knew  not  how  to 
utilize.  But  if  a  man  has  discovered  a 
key  to  unlock  this  fertility  that  was 
placed  in  safe  keeping  by  the  Creator,  a 
responsibility  rests  on  him.  If  he  han¬ 
dles  it  carelessly  and  allows  it  to  escape, 
or  wantonly  wastes  it,  he  robs  his  de¬ 
scendants  of  their  birthright. 

The  true  farmer  is  the  man  who  can 
crop  his  land  annually,  and  every  time 
leave  it  in  a  better  condition  than  it 
was  before.  Don’t  understand  that  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  feeding,  or  adding  plant  food  to 
the  soil,  but  what  I  do  object  to  is  the 
buying  of  commercial  fertilizer  on  a 
year’s  time,  and  the  crop  risk  to  pay  for 
it,  just  because  it  is  so  convenient  to 
handle  and  apply.  Instead  of  purchasing 
the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
all  nicely  mixed  ready  to  drill  in  at  16 
cents,  six  cents,  and  five  cents  per  pound, 
•respectively,  I  buy  it  in  the  wheat  bran, 
linseed  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  gluten 
feeds,  etc.,  feed  it  to  the  right  kind  of 
cows,  and  make  profit  No.  1.  With  pro¬ 
per  management,  the  original  fertilizing 
ingredients  nearly  all  reappear  in  the 
manure  heap,  which  when  applied  gives 
profit  No.  2.  Right  here  is  where  the 
dairy  cow  appears  as  an  important 
factor.  l.  w.  LIGHTY. 

Adams  Co.,  Pa. 


The  Muscovy  Duck. — It  is  said  that 
everything  is  'good  in  its  place,  and  it  is 
probably  true,  but  I  have  never  found 
the  place  for  Muscovy  ducks.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  a  nuisance,  as  they 
can  fly  nearly  equal  to  a  wild  duck,  and 
into  every  kind  of  mischief  they  can 
find,  taking  their  bath  in  the  watering 
trough  intended  for  horses  and  cows  to 
drink  from,  chase  the  other  poultry  in  a 
way  to  suit  themselves,  and  occasionally 
kill  a  few  young  chickens  for  a  change. 
They  are  the  poorest  layers  of  any  of  our 
domestic  ducks  that  I  know  anything 
about,  usually  laying  but  a  single  clutch 
of  eggs  before  wanting  to  sit,  though  I 
believe  tuey  usually  hatch  well,  and  rear 
a  good  share  of  their  broods,  usually 
rearing  a  second  brood  during  the  sea¬ 
son,  but  this  appears  like  a  doubtful  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  it  is  increasing  the  nuisance. 
There  are  comparatively  few  markets 
where  they  can  be  sold  to  advantage, 
usually  selling  a  few  cents  per  pound 
lower  than  other  ducks,  and  some  deal¬ 
ers  will  not  handle  them  at  all,  although 
•when  well  fed  and  well  cooked  (the  only 
way  I  should  want  them  about  my  place) 
they  are  apparently  equal  to  other  kinds 
of  ducks.  j.  e.  s. 


may  "‘throw  a  curb,”  “start  a 
splint,”  “sprain  a  cord,”  “de¬ 
velop  a  spavin,  thrush,  or 
grease  heel.”  etc.  They  are  all 
bad,  but  don’t  be  alarmed. 
Get  a  bottle  or  two  of 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

It  cures  all  these  troubles  andColic, 
Distem  per,  Founder,  Pneu  m  onia,&  c 
Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  KxpresaCo. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle.  Wolcott,  Vt.,  July  15, 1898. 

Dear  Sir: — 1  have  doctored  horses  for  the  last  25  years,  and  I 
think  your  Elixir  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  uesd,  and  I  would 
recommend  it  to  any  one,  C.  M,  GUYER. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary-  Experience,”  FREE. 

Dr.  S,  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

lii-ivare  of  ko  ualleii  Elixirs — none  genuine  hut  Tuttle’s. 

A  void  all  blisters  j  they  o  or  only  temporary  relief  if  any 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Chester  Whites,  Holsteins  and  Choice  Eggs. 

A  fine  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters. 
Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  Rock  Eges;  15  for  75  cents. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro.  N.  Y. 


ran  CAI  C— a  thoroughbred  holstein 

lUn  OALC  BULL  CALF.  Well  marked  and  of 
best  breeding.  Will  be  sold  at  farmers’ price.  Write 
at  once.  W.  W.  CHEN  BY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


COD  CAI  E  — From  one  to  a  carioad  of  fine 
lUn  OALEL  Red  Short-Horn  Calves;  alBO, 
Southdown  Lambs  and  large  English  Berkshires, 
all  crated  at  low  prices. 

ISON  &  LITSEY,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 


8T.  LAMBERT  and  Combination.  For  sale  5  Cows, 
7  Heifers,  lfi  Bulls.  S.  E.  N1VIN,  Landenburg.  Pa, 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BOLL  CALVES 

FOK  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PIjUG8  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


DELLHURST  FARM, 

MENTOR,  OHIO, 

has  nearly  30  Holstein  Ball  Calves  to  select 
from,  and  offers  sons  of  DeKol's  Butter  Boy  No 
19210,  Royal  Paul  22979  and  others,  having  the  much 
talked-of  Pauline  Paul  and  DeKol  cross.  Our  Herd 
now  numbers  150  head.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  for  sale  from  Advanced  Registry  cows. 


Coarse  Wool  Ewes,  with  Lambs,  from 
four  to  10  weeks  old;  weigh  from  15  to  45 
pounds.  Will  sell  cheap,  if  taken  at  once. 

B.  L.  HURD,  Whallonsburgh,  N.  Y. 


Ohropshire  Lambs.— Ewes  and  Rams,  high  grades 
extra  good,  blocky,  well  bui't,  for  Breeders,  August 
delivery.  Price,  *7  to  $10  ea.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa 


DfT I  AMD  PUIM  AQ—Ijar*e  strain,  purebred 
I  ULAN  U"Un  I  find  Poland-Chlna  Pigs  for  salo 
$5  each  when  they  are  eight  to  ten  weeks  old. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Aftl  I  1C  DIIDC  frora  registered  stock. 
uUkLlC  I  Uiw  Spayed  females.  Circulars 
free.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


on 


DEATH  TO  LICE 

D.  J.  LAMBKBT 


HENS  and  CHICKHN8 
64-page  book  frsi. 

Box  307.  Apponaug.  B.  I. 


Death  to  Heaves, 

Coughs  and  Distemper, 
is  NEWTON'S  CURE. 
Best  references.  $1  V  can. 
Newton  House  Remedy 
Co.  (Yi,  Toledo,  O. 


The  Mystic* 


SPRAYER; 


sH 


One  quart  of  Killer  and  a  Sprayer  furnished 
on  receipt  of  $1.00.  Will  free  cattle  of  flies. 
Is  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

LEGGETT  &  BR0.,  301  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


SH00-FLY 

The  only  positive  protection  for  Horses  and  Cow* 

NO  FLIES,  TICKS,  VERMIN  OR  SORES 

Pre  vents  Charbon  and  Texas  Cattle  Fever,  becanse 
these  diseases  are  spread  by  flies  and  ticks.  Thou¬ 
sands  duplicate  10  gallons.  Beware  of  imitations.  One 
cent’s  worth  saves  3  quarts  of  milk  and  much  flesh. 
Don't  wait  till  cows  are  dry  and  horses  are  poor.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  25  cents  for  sam¬ 
ple.  Money  refunded  if  cows  are  not  protected. 
SH00»FLY  MFG.  CO. ,1005  Falrmount  Ave.,  Phila,  Pa. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured- 
New,  common-sense  method,  < 
not  expensive.  N®  cure,  ; 
pay.  FliKE.  A  practical,  ill  ■ , 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abao 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to 
readersof  thispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists,  i 
Halos  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  IIL  , 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastening-  ’justing  Swing 

Stanchion.  The  only  practical  Swing  Stanchion 
invented.  Thousands  in  use.  Illustrated  circular 
free.  Glenora  Meg.  Co..  Glenora,  Yates  Co..  N.  Y. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  FaBtener  ever  In- 
rented.  Gives  perfeot  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  BOBMBTSON, 

Fnresvvliie.  Conn. 


&  COW  TIE 

hem  firmly,  drawe 
irward  when  lying 
lushes  back  when 
g,  gives  freedom 


The  Domestic  Sheep. 

Its  Culture  and  General  Management. 
By  Henry  Stewart.  An  up-to-date  book 
on  sheep.  Tlie  most  scientific,  practical 
and  useful  hook  ever  published  on  this 
subject.  Indorsed  by  the  world’s  high¬ 
est  authorities,  press  and  sheep  public 
everywhere.  It  contains  372  pages  of 
“boiled-down  ”  knowledge  and  165  plates 
illustrating  the  recognized  breeds  and 
every  department  of  sheep  life.  Price, 
$1.50  postpaid,  or  free  for  a  club  of  four 
subscriptions  at  $1  each. 
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CHENANGO  VALLEY  NOTES.  averages  below  four  per  cent,  he  ought 

Stray  Bits  of  Iftilk  and  Fodder  Facts.  J?  a<W  a  te".  ric!1  mllters-" 

like  some  other  dairymen,  is  not  loaded 

Tin.  Ha\  Substitute  question  Is  an  down  with  cordial  feelings  toward  cer- 
impoi  taut  one  for  central  New  York  this  tain  congressmen  who  seem  to  be  ca- 
season.  Owing  to  the  drought,  grass  in  tering  to  the  oleomargarine  interests, 
that  section  was  very  light.  I  heard  of  jje  does  not  wish  them  any  harm,  but 
one  man  who  got  two  loads  of  hay  from  would  like  to  be  one  of  several  thousand 
11  acres,  and  he  had  another  field  that  to  see  that  they  are  not  elected  again, 
vas  still  worse.  Some  farmers  say  that  jf  they  could  be  retired  to  their  farms 
the>  scarcely  know  what  to  do,  and  talk  ancj  spend  a  few  years  in  dairying  under 
of  selling  pait  of  their  cows.  Others,  as  the  present  conditions,  they  might  come 
soon  as  they  saw  indications  of  a  short-  out  better  fitted  to  serve  their  constitu- 
age,  sowed  millet,  corn,  or  some  other  ents.  “Why,”  said  he,  “if  oleo  were 


fodder  crop.  The  silo  is  highly  appre 
ciated,  the  tub  style  being  a  favorite. 


sold  for  wnat  it  is.  we  would  not  be 
troubled  with  a  milk  surplus  in  New 
Pounds  vs.  Quarts. — There  is  quite  a  York.  The  butter  demand  would  take 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  a11  the  extra  milk.”  Perhaps  he  is 
most  desirable  methods  for  measuring  right, 
milk  sold  to  creameries  or  bottling  fac¬ 
tories.  The  main  objection  to  weighing 
is  that  some  milk  sticks  to  the  can 


w.  w.  H. 


'  FEEDING  HORSES  FOR  MARKET. 


There  is  a  great  deal  more  money 
when  it  is  emptied,  and  is  thus  weighed  made  in  feeding  horses  for  market,  if  a 
over  again  with  the  cans  and  charged  man  understands  the  business,  than 
back  to  the  seller.  This  seems  like  a  there  is  in  feeding  cattle,  in  fact,  a  well- 
small  matter,  but  it  counts  up  to  quite  selected  and  well-bought  lot  of  horses 
an  item  for  the  season.  Where  the  quart  will  make  $3  per  head  where  cattle  will 
is  taken  as  the  standard,  and  the  cans  make  $1.  A  man  to  select  horses  to 
are  of  uniform  size,  say  40  quarts  each,  buy  and  feed  must  be  a  horseman;  he 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  count  the  cans;  should  understand  the  requirements  of 
but  where  odd  sizes  are  used  or  parts  of  the  market,  and  what  constitutes  a  mar- 
cans  delivered,  there  is  more  or  less  an-  ket  horse.  He  wants  a  blocky-made, 
noyance,  and  in  many  cases  no  allow-  well-shaped  horse  of  good  bone  and 
ance  is  made  for  parts  of  quarts.  While  quality,  weighing  from  1,200  to  1,600 

there  is  an  opportunity  for  dishonest  re-  pounds,  four  to  seven  years  old.  It 

ceivers  to  cheat  with  either  method,  it  should  be  of  one  of  the  three  following 
would  seem  as  though,  taking  every-  classes:  A  “chunk,”  with  shape  and 
thing  into  consideration,  weight  were  quality,  weighing  from  1,250  to  1,350 
the  better  plan.  When  milk  is  received  pounds;  express  horse,  1,300  to  1,500,  or 

by  the  Borden  people,  each  can  is  put  a  draft  horse,  weighing  from  1,500  to 


over  a  live  steam  jet  after  being  emp¬ 
tied.  This  scheme  ought  to  be  adopted 


1,800  pounds  when  ready  for  market. 
They  should  be  fed  well  from  30  to  90 


at  every  receiving  station  where  live  days.  Of  course  a  horse  that  is  in  good 
steam  can  be  had,  and  there  should  be  condition  when  bought  might  shape  up 

a  law  compelling  New  York  dealers  to  jn  30  days,  but  from  30  to  90  days  gets 

steam  every  can  before  sending  it  back  most  any  horse  in  good  shape.  The  next 

to  the  cot  "tiy.  Some  cans  are  abom-  class  most  profitable  to  feed,  and  more 

in  ably  filthy,  and  do  not  get  thoroughly  profitable  than  the  above-named  classes, 
cleaned  from  one  year’s  end  to  another.  if  selected  and  bought  by  a  competent 
Jersey  and  Holstein— A  mixture  of  Judge,  is  a  coach  or  carriage  horse,  or  a 
the  two  is  considered  desirable  where  roa<J  horse  from  15.3  to  I6V2  hands, 
milk  Is  sold  for  ordinary  trade.  Of  wei'gning  from  1,100  to  1,300  pounds, 
course  there  is  quite  a  business  in  fancy  when  fed  and  handled  so  as  to  be  well 
milk,  and  there  are  a  good  many  herds  broken  and  handy,  and  fit  for  imme- 
entirely  Jersey  or  Guernsey.  The  Shef-  diate  use  on  the  road  in  a  spider,  or 
field  Harms  Co.  sell  part  of  their  product  stanhope,  or  carriage.  This  class  must 
for  15  cents  per  quart,  and  Eilerslie  be  sound,  possess  all  the  shape  and  qual- 
Farm,  Echo  Farm,  Alex.  Campbell  Milk  ity  required,  and  is  very  salable. 

Co.,  and  some  other  concerns,  get  prices  In  feeding  horses,  the  best  methods 
ranging  from  eight  to  12  cents;  but  a  should  be  adopted  to  obtain  the  largest 
milk  bill  at  such  prices  is  not  consistent  gain  for  the  same  amount  of  feed.  I  have 
with  the  income  of  the  average  man.  always  found  it  most  profitable  when  I 
Four  or  five  cents  per  quart  is  more  in  could  keep  horses  in  box  stalls  or  large 
line  with  his  pocketbook.  Probably  pons  on  the  ground.  Horses  will  not  do 
more  milk  is  sold  in  New  York  for  four  as  well  to  stand  on  a  plank  floor  or  in 
cents  than  most  people  think.  Grocers  common  stalls,  as  their  feet  dry  up  and 
and  bakers  handle  large  amounts  at  only  get  in  bad  condition;  they  must  have 
a  slight  margin  above  cost,  just  to  draw  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  them  healthy 
■trade  for  their  other  goods.  The  idea  of  and  growing.  They  should  be  kept 
some  people  that  seven  cents  is  the  warm,  and  still  have  plenty  of  air.  They 
average  price  for  milk  sold  in  New  York  should  be  fed  all  the  grain  and  water 
is  wrong;  between  five  and  six  cents  they  want  three  times  a  day,  with  good 
would  be  nearer  correct.  hay  that  is  not  musty,  but  cut  when 

is  well  green  ancl  wel1  cured,  or  corn  fodder  is 


Unlawful  Skimming. — It 
known  that  New  York  dealers  skim  part 
of  the  milk  they  handle  getting  a  fair 
percentage  of  their  cream  supply  in  this 
way.  Milk  that  runs  above  the  average 
will  stand  considerable  of  this  doctor¬ 
ing,  and  still  come  out  with  the  legal 


good,  if  cut  up  when  green,  good,  short 
and  well  cured,  and  not  allowed  to  dry 
too  dry.  f.  j.  berry  &  co. 


Soft-Shelled  Eggs. 

I  think  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
amount  of  butter  fat,  thus  protecting  the  soft-shelled  eggs  is  a  derangement 
dealer,  so  that  no  fault  can  be  found  so  of  the  egg-producing  organs,  brought 
long  as  he  is  not  caught  skimming  the  on  by  overfeeding  and  indigestion, 
milk.  Of  course,  according  to  the  law,  though  the  hen  may  not  be  over 
he  has  no  right  to  remove  any  of  the  fat.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  there  are 
fat,  even  if  it  run  three  per  cent  above  very  few  hens  that  get  too  fat  to  lay, 
the  legal  standard.  One  man  from  south  and  the  few  that  do  are  probably  in 
central  New  York  suggests  the  following  that  condition  before  beginning  u)  lay. 
remedy:  “Increase  the  legal  standard  to  In  my  opinion  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
four  per  cent.  Herds  that  will  not  aver-  laying  hen  too  fat  to  lay,  unless  by  feed- 
age  this  ought  to  be  improved.  This  will  ing  corn  exclusively,  with  the  fowls  con- 
leave  so  small  a  margin  that  the  dealer  fined  where  they  can  get  no  bulky  food 
will  not  dare  to  take  off  enough  cream  of  any  kind.  While  corn  is  the  very 
to  pay  him  for  the  bother.  If  a  farmer  best  of  the  grains  to  “tie  to,”  other 
has  some  cows  that  fall  below  this  mark,  grains  should  be  occasionally  given  them 
he  can  fix  vhis  by  mixing  the  milk  before  for  variety,  and  they  should  have  an 
putting  it  into  cans,  the  best  plan,  any-  abundance  of  green  food,  clover  hay,  or 
way,  as  the  product  is  thus  always  uni-  other  bulky  food,  and  at  least  three 
form.  If  his  herd  is  so  poor  that  it  pounds  of  meat  daily  for  each  100  fowls. 


This  meat  may  be  either  cut  green  bones 
and  meat,  Iboiled  meat,  or  the  regular 
ground  meat  that  can  be  nad  of  any 
poultry  supply  dealers.  It  is  the  most 
convenient,  as  it  is  thoroughly  cooked 
■and  dried,  and  will  keep  all  right  till 
used.  Feed  no  more  than  they  will  clean 
up,  and  have  an  abundance  of  good 
sharp  grit  kept  within  reach;  this  is 
very  important.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
bird  to  have  good  digestion,  unless  sup¬ 
plied  with  sharp  grit,  either  natural  or 
manufactured,  and  there  are  very  few 
parts  of  the  country  where  there  is 
enough  gocd  sharp  grit  in  the  ground  to 
supply  a  large  flock  of  fowls  any  great 
length  of  time,  unless  gravel  is  hauled  to 
them.  Even  then,  the  gravel  will  usual¬ 
ly  be  found  to  be  rather  unsatisfactory, 
on  account  of  its  being  too  smooth.  They 
need  something  hard,  with  sharp  cor¬ 
ners.  I  have  used  broken  glass  with  no 
bad  results,  although  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  it.  I  prefer  it  to  depending  entire¬ 
ly  on  gravel. 

The  popular  opinion  appears  to  be 
that  hens  must  have  oyster  shells  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  laying  soft-shelled  eggs; 
yet  there  are  thousands  of  hens  that 
never  see  a  piece  of  oyster  shell,  and 
they  put  shells  on  their  eggs.  There 
may  be  considerable  lime  m  oyster 
shells  that  the  hen  can  utilize,  but  in 
my  opinion  she  will  have  a  much  easier 
bask  getting  lime  needed  for  shell  ma¬ 
terial  from  her  food  than  from  shells. 

j.  e.  s. 

Various  Questions. 

1.  Does  it  injure  a  cow  to  eat  the  after¬ 
birth?  2.  What  are  wolf  teeth?  Do  they 
affect  a  horse’s  sight  in  any  way? 

Irwindale,  Cal.  w.  c.  r. 

1.  No.  Eating  the  afterbirth  will  not 
injure  the  cow. 

2.  “Wolf  teeth”  are  rudimentary  mo¬ 
lars,  one  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  in 
front  of  the  true  molar  teeth.  Frequent¬ 
ly  there  are  two  in  the  upper  jaw  only, 
or  all  may  oe  absent.  They  are  usually 
shed  with  the  first  molars,  and  not  re¬ 
placed.  They  do  not  affect  the  horse’s 
sight  in  any  way.  f.  l.  kilborne. 

MoNGAur  Valley  Creamery. — During 
the  month  of  June  last  we  received 
147,122  pounds  of  milk.  In  June  of  this 
year  we  received  251,205  pounds,  and 
though  the  exchange  creamery  has 
thrown  out  a  little  bait  by  raising  the 
price  five  cents  a  can,  and  for  the  first 
time  has  placed  a  card  on  the  outside. 
This  creamery  will  pay  72  cents  a  can. 
Our  patrons  stand  firm  by  us.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  c.mt  if  the  farmers  in  the  five 
States  will  stand  as  firm  as  they  are  in 
this  section,  there  is  a  brighter  future 
before  them.  One  thing  should  be  well 
circulated  in  all  rural  papers,  and  that 
is  a  warning  against  naving  creameries 
built  without  first  inquiring  from  neigh¬ 
boring  creameries.  f.  b. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Rye  Hay. — “This  Spring  I  was  short 
of  hay,”  said  a  New  Jersey  truck  farmer 
recently.  “Our  farms  are  small,  and  we 
do  not  raise  much  hay.  I  had  a  growth 
of  rye  in  our  pear  orchard,  and  I  made 


up  my  mind  to  cut  it  and  cure  it  as  hay. 
It  was  cut  before  the  heads  were  fairly 
formed  and  cured  as  'hay,  and  hauled 
into  the  barn.  My  neighbors  said  my 
horses  would  all  be  dead  before  the 
Summer  was  over,  and  that  the  rye 
would  kill  them.  There  they  are,  how¬ 
ever,  traveling  well,  and  working  every 
day,  and  no  signs  of  death  yet.  The 
rye  hay  was  pretty  coarse  and  hard,  but 
the  horses  have  eaten  it  well,  and  it  has 
saved  Timothy  hay  at  $20  per  ton.  By 
using  grain  hay  in  this  way,  many  of  oui 
truck  farmers  can  do  much  to  save  the 
hay  bill.  Rye  or  wheat  will  grow  in  the 
young  orchards  or  after  melons,  and 
make  a  fair  growth,  which  can  be  cut 
in  the  Spring  and  cured,  in  time  to  plow 
the  stubble  under  for  tomatoes  or  simi¬ 
lar  crops.” 

There  are  about  12  or  15  farmers  in  this 
vicinity  who  use  cattle  for  farm  work,  do¬ 
ing  most  ail  of  their  work  with  them,  al¬ 
though  they  also  keep  one  or  two  horses, 
and  I  would  remark  that  they  are  the  most 
prosperous  farmers  hereabouts,  always 
ahead  with  their  work,  and  are  making  a 
little  money  each  year  g.  e.  f. 

Falls  Village,  Conn. 


In  every  town 
and  village 
may  be  had, 
the 


that  makes  your 
horses  glad. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  "  and  “  Baby  ”  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sixes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  *10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  1  NEW  YORK. 


SHARPLES 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 
always  the  best. 

TUB  8ILAKPLES  CO.  P.  M.  S1IARPLKS, 
Chicago,  III.  West  Chester  Pa. 


Keeps  Milk  Sweef 


Send  for  our  big 
free  catalogue 
coolers  and 


TRADE 

MARK 


aerators. 


dairy 


sup 


Bestow 


plies. 


DAIKYMEN’8  SUPPLY  €0.,  1037  H.rk.t  St.  Fhll.d.lpli 


Strange  how  a  man  will  take  crop  after  crop  off  the  farm,  putting  nothing  back,  and  then  expect 
to  be  prosperous.  If  you  handled  the  manure  you  have  on  the  farm  properly,  results 
would  be  different  and  you  should  not  need  to  be  be  buying  commercial  fertilizer. 


DON'T  BE 

A  ROBBER  F 


Husband  t he  fertility  of  your  farm 
and  every  time  you  plant  seed 
you  will  get  a  paying  crop. 


The  KEMP  MANURE  SPREADER 


Will  Double  and  Treble  the  Value  of  the  Manure  Heap. 

It  spreads  all  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse  manure  evenly;  makes  no  “skips;”  does  not  dump  a  great 
load  in  one  spot,  but  covers  the  entire  ground  evenly.  Tears  up  coarse  and  lumpy  manure  and 
makes  it  fine.  Better  than  anybody  can  do  it  by  hand.  Spreads  lime,  wood  ashes,  salt,  etc.,  equally 
well.  With  the  drill  attachment  it  puts  the  manure  direct  into  the  open  drill.  Made  in  three  con¬ 
venient  sizes.  Ask  the  opinion  of  anybody  that  uses  one  Write  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Go.,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Humorous. 


Sunday  -  school  Teacher:  “Now 
Johnny,  you  may  tell  me  who  was 
Noaa’s  wife.”  Johnny:  “Er — er — Joan 
of  Ark.” — Australasian. 

Johnny:  “Did  you  go  fishin’  yester¬ 
day?”  “Freddy:  “Yes.”  Johnny:  “Wojjer 
catch?”  Freddy:  “Five  fish  and  a  licken’ 
from  dad.” — Boston  Traveler. 

Clerk:  “I’ve — er — had  an  addition  to 
my  family,  sir.”  Employer  (at>senV 
minded):  “Addition?  Well,  if  it’s  cor¬ 
rect,  enter  it  in  the  ledgek^  Jones.” — Tit- 
Bits.  * 

Caller:  “I  should  like  to  see  your 
mother,  if  she  isn’t  engaged.”  Flossie 
(aged  five):  “Engaged!  Why,  mamma’s 
-been  married  ever  since  I  knew  her.” — 
Credit  Lost. 

“Say,”  he  asked,  entering  the  laundry 
hurriedly,  “how  long  does  it  take  you  to 
do  up  a  shirt?”  “Oh,  about  two  or  three 
washings,”  replied  the  girl  behind  the 
desk. — The  Smart  Set. 

Hoax:  “I’ve  heard  of  trained  fleas,  but 
here’s  an  item  tin  the  paper  about  a 
man  who  has  a  mathematical  ant.” 
Joax:  “Well,  it’s  the  little  things  that 
count.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

Mamma  (at  the  breakfast-table):  “You 
always  ought  to  use  your  napkin. 
Georgie.”  Georgie:  “I  am  using  it, 
Mamma.  I’ve  got  the  dog  tied  to  the 
leg  of  the  table  with  it.”— People’s 
Friend. 

“I  hear  your  husband  is  very  sick, 
Aunt  Dinah.”  “Yes’m.”  “Nothing  seri¬ 
ous,  I  hope.  His  condition  is  not  crit¬ 
ical?”  “Critical!  I  should  say  he  wuz! 
He  ain’t  satisfied  with  miffin'.”—’ The 
Christian  Register. 

Teacher  (to  pupil):  “If  you  don’t  tell 
me  the  name  of  the  boy  who  put  the  pin 
on  my  chair,  I’ll  give  you  a  whipping.’ 
Pupil:  “Whip  ahead,  sir.  It  won’t  be 
nothin’  to  what  that  boy’ll  give  me  if  I 
tell  on  him.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 

“Are  you  doing  much  gardening,  Miss 
Struckore?”  “No,  not  much.  You  see  I 
have  not  got  the  proper  stockings  for 
such  work.”  “Got  what?”  The  proper 
stockings— the  rubber  garden  hose  I  see 
advertised  in  the  papers.”— Baltimore 
Sun. 

Emaciated  Invalid  (just  arrived  at 
the  springs):  “Is  it  true  that  drinking 
these  waters  produces  fat?”  Native 
(weight  250):  “Produces  fat?  Why, 
stranger,  when  I  came  here  I  only 
weighed  eight  pounds,  and  look  at  me 
now.” — What  to  Eat. 

“I  HYUH  de  white  young  lady  say  dat 
she  was  gwineter  cut  de  yuthuh  young 
lady  dat  made  huh  so  mad,”  said  Miss 
Miami  Brown.  “It’s  scan’lous  de  way 
dese  white  folks  is  actin’,”  answered  Mr. 
Erastus  Pinkley.  “Fust  dey  sings  coon 
songs,  den  dey  does  cake-walks,  an’  now 
dey’s  gwine  in  foh  carryin’  razzers.”— 
Washington  Star. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTOFnf,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


The  Buckeye  Disc  Drill 

shown  herewith  is  the  latest  and  most  practical 
Grain  Drill  on  the  market,  and  contains  all  New 
and  Improved  blit  throughly  tested  featnres. 
Has  a  Square  Steel  Tubular  Frame,  and  no 
wood  parts  in  connection  therewith.  Celebrated 
Kuckeye  Double  Run  Force  Feed.  Sows  wheat, 
oats,  peas  or  beans  perfectly  without  clianpe  of 
Feed  Cup.  Haji  Single  Disc  and  Single  Drag 
liar,  preventing  the  lodging  of  corn  stalks  and 
trash  in  the  drag  bars.  Specially  Hardened 
Disc  Spindle,  giving  it  long  life  and  wearing 
qualities.  The  Disc  Box  which  revolves  on  the 
spindle  is  specially  hardened,  and  will  last  for 
years.  The  Disc  Boot  will  not  clog  up  in  wet 
ground,  or  gather  trash.  Corn  and  wheat 
stubble,  without  any  other  preparation  where 
desired,  can  be  seeded  perfectly,  as  the  discs  roll  over  or  cut  through  the  trash,  making  the  drill  work 
more  perfect  than  either  Hoe  or  Shoe  Drill.  Wheat  sown  In  this  manner  stands  the  hard  winters  better  . 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  Hoe.  Shoe  and  Disc  Drills,  both  plain  and  fertilizer,  in  sizes  to  suit 
the  requirements.  Send  for  complete  drill  circular.  Address 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  No.  9  Canal  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio, 

Or  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


TORNADO 


Un¬ 
equaled 
for  Ensi¬ 
lage  or 
Dry  Fod¬ 
der  Shredding. 

Cuts  Hay  and  Straw  without  change  in  attachments, 
saving  cost  of  ex'ra  catting  bead.  Sample  of 
its  work  and  catalogue  furnished  free.  Traveling 
Feed  Tables,  with  laiger  sizes  when  wanted. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Massillon.  O. 


THE  SPANGLER  I 

LOW-DOWN 


SEPARATORS  and  POWERS 

for  1, 2  and  3  hones,  with  governor;  level 
or  even  tread.  Catalogue  free. 


Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

Best  on  earth.  Absolutely  Positive  Force-Feed. 
Light  Draft.  Fully  warranted.  Write  us  for  Drill 
Book  and  Prices.  We  will  make  It  pay  you. 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 
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Swwp  Powers,  Corn  Shelters,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Rollers,  Mowers, 
Rskes,  Cultivators,  Saws,  F.ngines— 3  to  25  II.  P.,  mounted  or 

stationary .  The  Mcwdngcr  Mfg.  Co.,  Tatamy,  P* 


iIGS  POTATOES^*- 

You  can’t  afford  to  dig 
your  crop  by  hand  when 
you  can  get  such  a  clean 
and  rapid  Implement  as 


THE  IMPROVED 


DOWDEN  POTATO  DIGGER 


Easily  operated  and  get*  them  all.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Catalog  free.  Dowden  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  22  Prairie  Clfy.  la. 


__  Lightest  draught: 
most  durable,  perfect  in  operation  and  cheapest. 

Farquhar  Vibrator  Separator 

greatest  capacity;  wastes  no  grain,  cleans  ” 
ready  for  market.  Spe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  nier-  " 
chant  threshing  and  f‘ 
large  crops.  Threshes 
rice,  flax  and  millet. 
Received  medals  and 
awards  at  three  world’s  fairs. 

FARQUHAR 

Cejebrated  Ajax  Engine 

Received  medal  and  high¬ 
est  award  at  World’s  Co¬ 
lumbian  Exposition.  Far- 
quhar’s  threshing  engines 
aro  the  most  perfect  in 
use.  Have  Beats,  foot 
brakes  and  two  inject¬ 
ors.  Are  very  strong 
and  durable  and  ore 
made  as  light  ns  is  consistent  with  safety. 
There  is  no  record  of  a  Farquhar  boiler  ever 
exploding.  Engines,  Boilers,  Saw  Mills  and 
Agricultural  Implements  generally.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalogne. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., York, Pa. 


SUCCESS 

Gilt  Edge 
Potato  Harvester 

is  positively 
guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction.| 

We  want  every 
potato  grower  to 
give  it  a  trial. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to 
test  it  in  your  own  fields. 

Write  at  once  for  description , 
prices  and  full  particulars. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  Sc  SONS, 
Box  805,  York,  Pa. 


AGENTS 


make 

25  PER  CENT 
Commission 
by  getting  orders  for  ourTeas,  Coffees, 
Extracts,  Spices  and  Baking 
Powder.  Special  PRESENTS  or 
Checks.  Freight  paid. 

New  terms  free. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  P.O.  Box  290. 


IDER 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest. 
'  Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
1]s  PRESS  CO.. 
s  Water  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  N- 


New  York  State  Fair 


August  27  to  September  i,  1900 
$40,000  in  Premiums  and  Purses. 

GRANGE  DAY, 

Tuesday,  August  28. 

Prominent  officers  of  tlie  State  and  National  Granges  will  be 
present  Every  farmer  in  the  State  should 
be  in  attendance  on  that  day. 

SPECIAL  ATTRACTIONS.  —  The  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  of  New  York  City,  will  each  make  large  and  fine 

exhibits.  Greatly  Reduced  Rates 

on  all  the  railroads  to  this  the  largest  and  best  Agricultural 
Exposition  ever  held  in  the  State. 

General  Admission,  25  Cents. 

Send  for  Premium  List. 

J.  H.  DURKEE,  Manager.  S.  C.  SHAVER,  Secretary, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD’S 

FORCE  FEED 


GRAIN 

and  Fertilizer  Drill 

Positively  the  i 
neatest,  light// 
est  and  strong¬ 
est  grain 
drill  on  the 
market. 

Many  points 
of  superi¬ 
ority;  it  is 
geared  from 
the  centre. 

Quantity  of 
grain  and  fertilizer 
can  be  changed  while  In 
operation  without  the  use  -w 
of  gear  wheels.  Fnlly  guaranteed.’ 

Positively  accurate  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Give  one  a  trial  and  be  con¬ 
vinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 

I1KNCII  Sc  DROMGOLI),  Mfr’s,  York.  Pa. 


LATEST  IMPROVED 


Horse 

Power 


Machines  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Grain. 

Also  machines  for  vSAWING  WOOD, 
with  circular  and  cross-cut  drag  saws. 

Acknowledged  TU*  DCCT  regarding  easy 
by  all  to  be  I  no  DtO  I  draft, durabil¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  work.  60 page  pamphlet  free. 

A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONS^AST 

P.  O.  Box  80  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


HORSE  POWERS, 


THRASHERS 
AND  CLEANERS 


WOOD  SAWS 


One  4  two- horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PMTTCpc 
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THE  DESTRUCTIVE  GREEN  PEA-LOUSE. 

NEW  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  INSECT. 

Prospects  for  the  Future. 

IT  IS  WELL  ADVERTISED— Perhaps  no  insect  in 
recent  years  has  attracted  more  attention  than  the 
destructive  Green  pea-louse.  It  became  conspicuous 
first  on  account  of  its  ravenous  attacks  upon  peafields, 
a  crop  heretofore  practically  immune  from  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  insects,  and  secondly  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  species  not  recorded  in  science.  What  condition  in 
nature  was  responsible  for  such  a  general  distribution 
of  a  new  species  of  insect  the  writer  will  not  attempt 
to  discuss  in  this  short  paper.  It  appeared  last  year, 
and  was  recorded  for  the  first  time,  from  Maine  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  southward  to  North 
Carolina,  and  westward  to  Wooster, 

Ohio.  It  was  also  observed  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  Ottawa.  Canada.  During 
the  past  few  days  I  have  had  it  sent 
to  me  from  Massachusetts  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  complaints  of  its  serious  na¬ 
ture  have  come  to  me  from  Chillicothe. 

Ohio;  Long  Island,  New  York,  and  por¬ 
tions  of  New  Jersey.  I  first  observed 
the  pest  May  18,  1899,  and  have  had  it 
under  constant  observation  from  that 
date  to  the  present  writing.  I  de¬ 
scribed  the  newcomer  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  Canadian  Entomologist  as 
Nectarophora  destructor.  A  very  long 
name,  I  admit,  but  if  there  is  anything 
in  a  name  being  a  burden  to  its  pos¬ 
sessor,  we  hope  that  this  one  will  ac¬ 
complish  such  a  purpose. 

A  PEST  OF  CLOVER.— From  the 
first,  I  have  held  that  this  insect  is 
probably  a  clover  pest.  It  has  been 
observed  upon  both  Red  and  Crimson 
clover,  and  this  season  hundreds  of 
acres  of  Red  clover  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  'by  it.  In  one  instance,  re¬ 
ported  to  me  June  13,  Mr.  C.  Silas 
Thomas  stated  that  the  pest  had  al¬ 
most  entirely  ruined  65  acres  of  Red 
clover  for  him.  Many  other  cases  of  a 
similar  nature  were  reported  or  ob¬ 
served  by  us.  The  attack  has  been 
very  common  upon  Crimson  clover 
also;  but  I  have  not  heard  of  a  field 
being  killed  by  it.  That  clover,  and 
perhaps  the  Red  clover,  is  its  original 
food  plant,  seems  quite  conclusive  from 
our  experiments  and  observations,  i 
am  of  the  opinion  that  Red  clover  is 
its  original  food,  and  that  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  primarily  a  clover  pest.  Without 
doubt  it  is  a  native  American  insect, 
and  has  spread  its  attacks  to  Crimson 
clover  and  field  peas,  as  these  two 
plants  have  encroached  upon  the  feed¬ 
ing  ground  of  the  louse.  It  spends  the 
Winter  as  an  adult  in  clover  fields. 

REMARKABLY  PROLIFIC— It  is  barely  possible 
that  this  insect  has  other  food  plants,  and  lives  over 
Winter  upon  them,  but  clover  is,  no  doubt,  the  main 
plant  upon  which  it  lives.  Mr.  C.  H.  Chittenden,  of 
the  United  States  Department  in  Washington,  ob¬ 
served  this  insect,  or  one  very  closely  allied  to  it, 
feeding  upon  a  number  of  species  of  vetches  in  Wash¬ 
ington  this  year.  From  a  long  series  of  experiments 
here  in  the  laboratory,  we  have  shown  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  females  known  at  present,  the  winged 
and  wingless  forms.  No  male  has  as  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  pertiaps,  in  the  South,  none  exists,  and 
the  insect  remains  over  Winter  in  the  adult  stage,  as 
stated  above,  upon  some  plant,  and  in  most  instances 


this  is  clover.  The  female  produces  living  young 
which  reach  maturity  in  from  10  to  15  days,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  less  time  in  hot  weather. .  As  an  example,  the 
young  born  March  4  reached  maturity  (winged  form) 
March  16,  or  12  days  from  time  of  birth,  and  was 
producing  living  young  on  March  19.  From  March  19 
to  April  17  it  became  the  mother  of  111  young,  and 
died  on  the  latter  date.  Her  first  young  (wingless 
form)  born  March  19,  reached  maturity  and  was  pro¬ 
ducing  on  March  31,  or  11  days  from  time  of  birth. 
From  March  31  to  April  13  she  gave  birth  to  120 
young,  and  died.  We  have  made  many  other  observa¬ 
tions  of  a  similar  character,  but  this  will  suffice  to 
show  the  rapid  reproductive  powers  of  this  insect, 
and  we  might  state  that  in  many  instances  where  this 


insect  was  first  observed  May  1,  three  weeks  later 
tne  fields  were  abandoned  on  account  of  its  attacks. 
Calculating  the  number  of  insects  produced  per  day, 
in  six  weeks  one  would  become  the  mother  of  423,912. 

WHAT  TO  DO. — It  was  estimated  last  year  that 
the  total  loss  from  the  attacks  of  this  creature  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  States  was  $3,000,000,  and  that  the 
crop  was  estimated  at  only  one-half  the  usual  out¬ 
put.  From  close  communion  with  the  largest  grow¬ 
ers,  the  most  experienced  seedsmen,  and  most  exten¬ 
sive  business  men  in  this  line  of  business.  The  Trade, 
a  canned  goods  journal  published  in  Baltimore,  has 
gathered  the  information  that  the  crop  of  peas  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  this  year  will  not  exceed,  on  the  out¬ 


side,  one-third  of  what  it  was  last  year.  This  is 
about  as  serious  as  it  can  be,  when  it  is  taken  into 
account  that  it  is  mostly  due  to  this  one  pest,  and 
that  it  is  certain  to  increase  its  destructive  powers 
from  year  to  year,  unless  some  factor  in  Nature  in¬ 
tervenes  to  check  and  retard  its  further  development. 
With  this  condition  of  affairs,  it  is  not  strange  that 
farmers  have  become  thoroughly  discouraged,  and 
make  the  statement  that  they  will  be  more  cautious 
about  planting  peas  for  market  purposes  or  for  the 
packer  in  the  future.  With  this  year’s  experience, 
however,  we  have  shown  conclusively  in  our  experi¬ 
ments  and  practical  work  in  the  field,  that  tihis  in¬ 
sect  can  be  kept  in  control  to  a  very  great  extent,  if 
taken  in  hand  in  time.  In  the  first  place,  the  peas 
must  be  planted  in  rows  24  or  30  inches 
apart,  and  not  broadcast  or  in  drills, 
as  has  been  the  case  over  a  wide  area 
throughout  many  of  the  Southern 
States.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  we 
might  cite  an  instance  on  the  place  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Pearson,  a  large  packer  of 
Baltimore.  His  600-acre  pea  planta-' 
tion  was  practically  saved  by  persist¬ 
ent  and  energetic  efforts  on  his  part 
this  season.  All  the  methods  from  a 
practical  standpoint  were  tried  on  this 
place,  and  it  was  found  that  the  brush 
and  cultivator  method  was  the  most 
effective.  Forty  men  were  therefore 
engaged  to  work  in  the  field,  and  the 
600  acres  were  brushed  and  cultivated 
every  third  day  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks,  and  in  this  manner  the  entire 
field  was  saved,  netting  the  owner 
from  25,000  to  30,000  cases  of  peas  of 
two  dozen  each.  It  is  a  fact  which  is 
not  questioned  by  those  who  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  this  plantation,  that  had  not 
this  persistent  and  energetic  fight  been 
followed,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
peas  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
insect.  Last  year  the  peas  over  the 
same  area  were  broadcast,  so  there 
was  no  opportunity  of  fighting  the 
pest,  and  as  a  consequence,  480  acres 
were  entirely  ruined  by  it.  This  year, 
by  changing  the  method,  and  by  a  new 
system  of  fighting  the  pest,  the  peas 
have  been  saved.  Many  other  illustra¬ 
tions  of  a  similar  nature  could  be  given 
where  we  have  been  following  this 
method  persistently  in  this  State. 

BRUSH  AND  CULTIVATOR— The 
brush  and  cultivator  method  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  one,  and  the  implements  for  this 
method  are  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration,  Fig.  178,  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  field  of  peas  which  was  saved 
by  brushing  and  cultivating.  We  might 
state,  however,  that  a  field  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  one  shown  in  the  picture, 
where  nothing  was  done,  was  totally 
ruined  by  the  pest.  A  good  pine  switch  is  used  to 
brush  the  vines  backwards  and  forwards  ahead  of 
the  Iron  Age  cultivator,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  in 
this  manner  the  insects  are  covered,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them  destroyed.  The  cultivation  should 
not  be  repeated  until  the  third  day,  as  it  requires 
usually  something  over  48  hours  for  the  destruction 
of  the  adult  insects,  when  covered  with  earth.  On 
this  plantation  we  also  sprayed  a  large  acreage  to 
show  the  practical  side  of  this  work,  and  the  outfit 
just  ready  to  begin  work  is  shown  in  Fig.  179.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that  we  have  found  that  no  spray  can 
be  used  which  can  destroy  a  percentage  of  insects 
large  enough  to  warrant  the  expense  of  the  operation. 


BRUSHING  AND  CULTIVATING  FOR  THE  GREEN  PEA  LOUSE.  Fig.  178. 


A  WHOLESALE  SPRAYING  OUTFIT  IN  MARYLAND.  Fig.  179. 
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In  this  instance  we  sprayed  100  acres  in  two  days, 
and  thoroughly  tested  the  method  from  every  stand¬ 
point,  using  various  materials.  We  abandoned  the 
spraying  apparatus,  and  began  the  brush-and-culti- 
vator  method,  which  was  followed  up  persistently, 
with  the  results  already  noted. 

Many  natural  enemies,  such  as  parasitic  and  pre¬ 
daceous  insects,  have  been  found  feeding  upon  this 
pest  in  the  fields,  and  in  this  manner,  no  doubt,  the 
number  has  been  somewhat  reduced.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  factor,  however,  we  have  observed  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  this  pest  has  been  the  fungous  disease 
which  was  common  the  early  part  of  the  season  upon 
this  insect,  in  both  clover  and  peaflelds.  It  is  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease,  and  destroys  the  pest  in  very  large 
numbers,  under  certain  conditions.  In  one  instance 
we  found  58  dead  lice  upon  the  under  surface  of  a 
single  lobe  of  a  clover  leaf,  and  it  was  not  an  un¬ 
common  thing  two  weeks  ago  to  find  15  or  20  dead 
lice  upon  the  under  surface  of  a  pea  leaf.  With  the 
recent  rains  which  have  prevailed  throughout  this 
section,  which  fostered  the  development  of  this  dis¬ 
ease,  it  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  infested  fields, 
and  as  a  consequence,  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  find 
the  Pea  louse  upon  late  peas.  A  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  peas  where  the  insects  were  abundant  a  few 
days  ago,  shows  that  they  are  now  practically  free 
from  them.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  the  climax,  as 
far  as  the  development  of  the  insect  this  season,  has 
been  reached,  and  that  these  silent  factors  in  nature 
are  now  actually  reducing  the  pest  to  such  a  point 
that  it  may  possibly  be  several  years  before  it  will  be 
such  a  destructive  pest  in  this  section  as  it  has  been 
for  the  past. two  seasons.  At  any  rate,  the  conditions 
are  such  that  the  farmer  and  canner  have  taken  new' 
hope,  and  we  trust  the  future  will  bring  few'er  lice 
and  more  peas.  [prof.]  av.  g.  Johnson. 

State  Entomologist,  Maryland  Exp.  Station. 


A  NEW  STRAWBERRY  PES  T. 

Ground  Beetles  That  Love  Fruit. 

We  send  you  sample  of  bugs  that  have  almost  ruined 
our  strawberry  crop  this  season.  They  are  under  the 
straw  (thousands  of  them)  and  attack  the  berries  when 
they  begin  to  color,  eating  the  seeds  and  a  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  berries.  We  wish  to  get  another  crop  of 
berries  off  this  field;  how  would  you  advise  the  extermi¬ 
nation  of  the  bugs  without  destroying  the  old  plants? 
This  is  the  first  trouble  of  this  kind  we  ever  had,  and 
we  have  never  heard  of  any  other  strawberry  plantation 
being  ruined  in  this  way.  Is  there  anything  that  can  be 
put  in  the  soil  that  will  keep  the  insects  from  working 
under  the  straw  another  season?  w.  r. 

Leech  burg,  Pa. 

The  depredators  are  beetles  which  have  heretofore 
borne  a  good  reputation  as  predaceous  enemies  of 
other  and  oftentimes  injurious  insects.  I  had  my 
doubts  that  the  beetles  were  the  culprits,  and  to  sat¬ 
isfy  myself  I  had  W.  R.  send  me  several  live  beetles, 
wnrch  I  put  in  a  cage  specially  prepared  with  fresh 
and  nice,  ripe  strawberries.  In  less  than  an  hour  I 
saw  several  of  the  beetles  at  their  nefarious  work, 
and  in  24  hours  12  of  the  beetles  had  made  about  20 
strawberries  look  like  those  in  Fig.  182.  The  beetles 
ate  off  the  seeds  from  the  berries,  even  from  the 
smaller  green  fruits,  and  often  ate  into  the  pulp  also. 
The  fruits  were  ruined  for  any  purpose,  and  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  rot.  Later  W.  R.  wrote  me  that 

The  beetles  eat  the  berries  at  night,  beginning  about  8:30 
or  9  P.  M.  We  had  to  take  a  light  to  watch  them  work¬ 
ing.  Since  writing  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the  beetles  have  become 
much  worse,  completely  taking  one-fourth  acre  of  late 
strawberries  in  three  nights.  We  haA'e  noticed  more  or 
less  of  the  beetles  all  ewer  the  farm  ever  since  we  came 
in  possession  of  it  five  years  ago,  but  they  never  did  us 
any  damage  until  they  made  a  charge  on  our  strawberry 
patch  this  season.  We  estimate  our  damage  at  $350.  The 
beetles  would  start  on  the  very  largest  berries,  and  at  last 
would  eat  green  berries,  too.  They  completely  destroyed 
e\'erything  on  the  plants.  The  strawberry  patch  contains 
two  acres.  We  find  from  six  to  10  beetles  around  each 
hill  of  berries.  At  first  they  ate  only  the  surface  of  the 
berries,  but  they  know  now  that  they  have  found  some¬ 
thing  good,  and  eat  the  whole  berry. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  beetles  sent  me  by  W.  R. 
as  the  authors  of  the  mischief.  Most  of  them  were 
the  large  ones,  a  male  and  female  of  which  are  shown 
in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  181.  These  were  one  of  the 
Carabid,  or  ground  beetles,  and  they  are  known  to 
scientists  as  Harpalus  caliginosus.  The  smaller 
species  is  shoAvn  in  the  upper  part  of  Fig.  181,  and  it 
bears  the  name  of  Harpalus  Pennsylvanicus,  tbus 
being  sort  of  first  cousin  to  the  larger  one.  Both  of 
•these  beetles  are  very  common  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  They  are  usually  classed  among  the  bene¬ 
ficial  insects  and  are  credited  with  eating  young 
grasshoppers  and  various  kinds  of  'injurious  cater¬ 
pillars.  But  little  is  known  regarding  their  life  story. 
The  larvae  or  grubs  of  the  smaller  beetle  have  only 
recently  been  definitely  identified,  and  were  found 
nearly  a  foot  below  the  surface  in  the  soil,  in  condi¬ 
tions  indicating  that  they  “subsisted  to  considerable 
extent  upon  angleworms  rather  than  on  larvae  and 
pupae  of  insects,”  while  larvae  thought  to  be  those  of 


a  species  of  Harpalus  beetle  have  been  found  eating 
grasshopper  eggs.  The  evidence  is  apparently  con¬ 
clusive  that  the  beetles  are  often  carnivorous,  and  eat 
other  insects,  often  injurious  ones.  But  the  beetles 
have  also  been  found  feeding  upon  seeds,  especially 
the  seeds  of  ragweed,  hence  it  is  not  so  striking  a 
change  of  diet  for  them  to  acquire  a  liking  for  straw¬ 
berry  seeds. 

This  is  my  first  experience  with  these  ground 
beetles  as  injurious  insects,  and  I  have  as  yet  found 
no  published  record  of  their  having  previously  trou¬ 
bled  strawberry  growers.  But  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  in  New  York 
Oity  in  June  last,  the  Entomologist  of  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Mr.  Webster,  presented  some  notes 
on  these  insects  as  strawberry  eaters.  He  has  kindly 
given  me  a  copy  of  his  notes,  from  which  I  glean 
the  following  interesting  facts: 

The  larger  beetle,  Harpalus  caliginosus,  has  been  ex¬ 
cessively  abundant  about  Wooster,  Ohio,  this  year;  so 
much  so  that  people  were  driven  Indoors  in  the  evening 
on  account  of  their  numbers.  On  June  17,  1898,  there  came 
a  complaint  from  Flushing,  Ohio,  of  serious  injury  to  the 
ripening  strawberries.  The  matter  was  investigated  by 
an  assistant  who  was  unable  to  solve  the  problem,  but 
saw  at  once  that  the  injury  must  have  been  due  to  the 
attacks  of  an  insect  with  a  biting  mouth,  as  it  did  not 
appear  to  depredate  especially  upon  the  pulp  of  the 
berry,  but  upon  the  seeds,  the  hulls  of  which  were  in¬ 
variably  thickly  strewn  upon  the  ground  or  fallen  leaves 
underneath  the  injured  berries.  There  was  also  a  simi¬ 
lar  complaint  from  Greene  County,  Ohio.  Nothing  was 
heard  of  this  trouble  last  year,  but  June  11  of  the  present 
year  1  received  a  telegram  from  the  owner  of  the  prem¬ 
ises  at  Flushing  to  the  effect  that  the  insects  were  again 
at  work  upon  his  strawberries.  A  personal  visit  to  the 
locality  very  soon  developed  the  fact  that  the  cause  of 
the  damage,  which  was  severe,  and  had  also  been  in  1898, 
was  due  to  the  attacks  of  a  large,  black  beetle,  Harpa¬ 
lus  caliginosus.  The  beetle  seems  not  to  care  at  all  for 
the  berry  either  green  or  ripe,  but  in  extracting  the  seeds 
it  leaves  the  ripe  berry  a  pulpy  mass  that  is  absolutely 
worthless  (see  Fig.  182),  while  the  younger  berries  are  so 
gnawed  upon  the  surface  as  to  prevent  their  maturing. 
Wherever  the  clusters  of  the  injured  berries  Avere  found 
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in  the  field  one  or  more  of  these  beetles  were  to  be  found 
in  the  near  vicinity,  generally  hiding  away  under  a  clod, 
a  small  stone  or  in  holes  in  the  ground.  An  examination 
of  the  stomach  of  freshly-caught  beetles  showed  a  vast 
amount  of  the  softer  portions  of  the  strawberry  seeds  re¬ 
duced  to  small  bits.  In  no  case  did  the  hull  of  the  seed 
appear  to  have  been  eaten.  [Examinations  here  at  Cor¬ 
nell  of  the  stomach  of  one  of  the  beetles  gave  similar 
results.]  The  beetles  are  large  and  conspicuous,  easily 
trapped  and  killed  when  it  is  once  known  that  they  are 
the  authors  of  the  mischief,  but  in  every  case  where  this 
injury  has  been  reported  to  me,  specimens  of  a  sucking 
bug  (Myodocha  serripes)  have  accompanied  the  complaint. 
I  have  already  received  other  reports  of  this  injury  from 
the  same  vicinity.  One  of  the  parties  who  has  suffered 
from  the  ravages  of  this  Insect  states  that  they  worked 
very  badly  on  his  premises  in  1898,  but  not  very  severely 
in  1899,  but  this  year  again  they  are  seriously  destructiA'e. 
Burning  the  patches  over  does  not  seem  to  be  effective. 

From  the  above  report,  it  avouM  indicate  that  W. 
R.  avouM  be  likely  to  suffer  from  the  pest  next  year 
also.  He  writes  that  he  has  about  two  inches  of 
mulch  on  his  field.  This  mulch  affords  a  fine  place  in 
Avhich  the  beetles  may  hide,  and  it  would  prevent  one 
from  enticing  the  beetles  to  hide  during  the  day  un¬ 
der  boards,  chips,  etc.,  placed  near  the  plants,  where 
they  might  be  collected  and  killed.  But  one  could 
rake  off  the  mulch  and  then  many  of  the  beetles 
could  thus  be  trapped.  The  Entomological  Labora¬ 
tory  at  Cornell  needs  500  of  the  larger  beetles  for 
students  to  dissect  and  study,  hence  their  offer  of  one 
cent  for  each  beetle  which  boys  may  collect  in  the 
straAvberry  patch  will  doubtless  materially  decrease 
their  numbers.  On  small  patches  this  hand-picking 
could  be  profitably  practiced,  as  in  W.  R.’s  case,  it 
may  be  a  question  of  paying  out  $10  or  $25,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  $300  crop  of  fruit,  or  of  letting  the  beetles  get 
most  of  the  crop.  I  think  the  destruction  and  keep¬ 
ing  out  of  all  ragweeds  in  and  near  the  patch  will 
help  in  the  warfare,  for  the  ragweed  seeds  are  said 
to  be  a  favorite  food  of  the  beetles,  and  perhaps  they 
feed  upon  these  seeds,  and  thus  maintain  themselves 
in  the  patch  after  the  strawberries  are  gone.  Again, 
these  ground  beetles  are  freely  attracted  to  lights, 


especially  brilliant  lights  like  an  electric  light.  Just 
now  dozens  of  the  smaller  species  come  to  a  small 
electric  light  in  my  porch,  and  they  swarm  about  the 
light  and  over  those  sitting  near.  I  would  try  a  bright 
oil  light  in  the  field  infested.  Fasten  the  light  on  a 
brick  in  a  pan  set  on  top  of  a  post,  and  fill  the  pan 
about  two-thirds  full  of  water,  with  a  liberal  film  of 
kerosene  oil  poured  on  the  surface.  This  trap-lantern 
is  well  worth  trying;  an  electric  light  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  much  more  attractive  if  it  could  be  secured 
without  too  much  expense.  The  above  are  the  only 
methods  which  occur  to  me  as  practicable  and  likely 
to  prove  successful  so  as  to  allow  W.  R.  to  expect  to 
fruit  the  bed  again  in  1901.  I  do  not  believe  any 
substance  can  be  economically  applied  to  the  soil  or 
the  plants  that  would  kill  the  beetles  or  prevent  their 
working  and  not  kill  or  injure  the  plants  at  the  same 
time.  In  many  cases  it  would  doubtless  be  best  to 
plow  up  the  infested  bed  and  devote  it  to  other  hoed 
crops  for  a  season,  transferring  the  strawberries  to 
a  distant  field.  This  method  would  seem  to  be  ef¬ 
fectual  to  check  the  pest.  m.  v.  slingerland. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  WITH  WHEAT. 

I  nave  recently  had  an  experience  in  wheat  grow¬ 
ing  which  is  so  much  at  variance  with  my  previous 
ideas  on  the  subject,  that  I  think  it  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  your  readers.  In  1898  I  observed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  my  field  of  Golden  Chaff  wheat  one  stool  which 
was  headed  out  more  than  a  week  in  advance  of  that 
about  it.  It  was  a  foot  taller,  and  had  larger  heads 
than  the  other.  There  were  six  heads,  containing  274 
kernels  of  bald  red  Avheat.  I  planted  them  in  a  little 
plot  by  themselves,  where  there  had  been  no  wheat 
raised  for  many  years,  and  though  I  had  other  wheat 
in  the  vicinity,  I  know  there  was  no  mixing  of  seed, 
for  I  conducted  every  operation  myself  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  In  1899  I  harvested  from  this  little  plot 
as  mixed  a  lot  of  wheat  as  I  ever  saw.  Some  of  it 
was  dark  red,  some  clear  white,  and  the  rest  every 
possible  shade  of  color  between  the  two.  I  sorted  it 
carefully,  grain  by  grain,  putting  the  red,  the  white, 
and  the  mixed  shades  (about  one-half  of  it)  each  by 
itself.  I  sowed  these  again  in  adjacent  plots,  taking 
special  care  not  to  mix  the  seed.  I  have  just  har¬ 
vested  the  crop,  about  30  large  bundles,  and  I  have  the 
same  result  as  in  1899.  fine  wheat  is  of  all  Shades, 
from  pure  white  to  dark  red  indiscriminately,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  what  I  sowed.  I  have  harvested  red 
AVheat  Avbere  I  sowed  white  only,  and  white  wheat 
where  I  sowed  red  only,  and  all  shades  between  mixed 
up  together.  It  is  an  extra-early,  strong-strawed,  bald 
Avheat,  which  was  fully  headed  out  this  year  by  June 
1,  from  10  days  to  two  weeks  in  advance  of  other 
wheat  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  soAvn  September  16. 
I  shall  sow  it  again  this  year,  and  make  no  attempt 
to  separate  it  into  different  varieties.  Fig.  180  shows 
part  of  the  plot.  f.  hodgman. 

Michigan. 


DWARF  PEAR  TREES. 

The  Favorable  Side. 

We  have  an  orchard  on  our  home  grounds  which  is 
over  50  years  old,  and  the  trees  are  still  healthy  and 
productive.  We  have  other  orchards  about  25  years 
old,  Avhich  bear  large  crops  of  the  finest  fruit  an¬ 
nually.  We  find  the  fruit  of  some  varieties  produced 
on  dwarf  trees  to  be  larger,  finer  and  of  better  quality 
•than  if  grown  on  standards.  The  Duchess  and  Anjou 
pears  are  particularly  fine  as  dwarfs.  We  do  not 
consider  dwarf  trees  short-lived  by  any  means.  The 
A'igor  of  the  trees  must  be  maintained  by  proper 
pruning  annually,  preserving  the  pyramidal  shape, 
and  by  the  application  of  manure.  Dwarf  pears  can 
be  planted  12  to  15  feet  apart,  and  in  this  way  a  large 
yield  per  acre  is  obtained.  Dwarf  trees,  too,  can  be 
planted  in  small  grounds  and  yards  where  large  trees 
would  not  be  admissible  at  all,  and  then  they  are 
both  useful  and  ornamental.  We  consider  dwarf  pears 
valuable  for  orchard  planting,  and  are  surprised  that 
orchardists  do  not  plant  them  more  extensively. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 

I  imported  and  planted  out  for  orchard  in  1852  about 
3,000  dwarf  pear  trees,  10  by  10  feet.  They  have  been 
thoroughly  pruned  annually,  and  the  ground  has  been 
cultivated  through  each  season.  When  they  had  been 
out  about  20  years,  it  was  found  that  they  were  too 
close  together  for  convenient  culture  and  the  good  of 
the  trees,  at  which  time  we  dug  out  half  of  them  (al¬ 
ternate  trees)  so  that  they  have  sufficient  space.  They 
make  an  annual  average  growth  of  wood  of  perhaps 
two  feet  or  over,  but  they  have  been  so  cut  back  an¬ 
nually  that  their  average  height  is  about  eight  to  10 
feet,  and  an  average  diameter  of  the  Duchess  (they 
are  mostly  that  variety)  at  the  trunk  Of  nine  to  12 
inches,  and  we  think  there  has  not  been  an  annual 
loss  from  blight  and  other  causes  of  one  per  cent. 
They  commenced  bearing  when  planted  three  to  four 
years,  and  have  borne  annually  since,  giving  varied 
crops,  about  150  barrels  up  to  750.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  a 
noted  horticulturist,  remarked  to  me  about  the  time 
I  planted  this  orchard  that  pears  would  never  be 
grown  in  sufficient  quantity  to  bring  the  price  down 
where  the  common  people  could  afford  to  buy  them, 
but  the  price  the  last  10  years  has  not  averaged  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  what  it  was  30  years  ago.  The 
orchard  is  in  a  thrifty,  vigorous  condition.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  as  to  its  condition,  etc.,  I  would 
refer  you  to  Prof.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  who 
has  seen  it  many  times,  and  is  high  authority  in  such 
matters.  t.  g.  yeomans, 

Walworth,  N.  Y. 
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“NEW  PLAN’’  FOR  SOUTHERN  FARMING. 

I  notice  in  your  issue  of  July  7  an  article  headed 
A  New  Plan  for  Southern  Farming,  called  the  Wade 
system.  It  may  be  that  this  system  has  been  put  in 
operation  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it.  In  the  first  place  colored  labor  is  not 
employed  in  factories,  or  to  a  very  limited  extent.  In 
the  next  place  no  colored  boy  or  girl  would  be  worth 
anything  unless  the  money  was  paid  to  such  boy  or 
girl.  They  would  soon  run  off  and  hire  themselves 
to  other  persons  unless  they  were  paid  their  wages 
or  at  least  a  part  of  them.  In  the  third  place,  the 
scheme  looks  improbable  from  the  fact  that  nothing 
is  said  about  the  number  employed  on  the  farm.  Let 
us  make  an  illustration.  Suppose  a  man  has  a  family 
of  say  five  children.  By  this  system,  if  he  lets  the 
owner  of  the  land  have  the  service  of  one  of  these 
children  he  gets  two-thirds  of  the  crop  where  he  only 
got  one-third.  The  bare  statement  of  this  fact  shows 
the  improbability  of  any  such  system,  for  another 
man  may  have  two  children,  one  of  which  he  lets  the 
owner  of  the  land  have  for  one-third  of  the  crop.  Do 
you  not  see  at  once  how  unequal  would  be  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  crops  made  to  the  man  with  a  large 
family  and  the  man  with  a  smaller  one?  I  have 
known  colored  men  to  work  eight  or  10  children. 
Certainly  the  hire  of  one  of  those  children  would  not 
make  the  difference  between  one-third  and  two-thirds 
of  the  crop.  The  whole  thing,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
farce  that  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  certainly  no 
merit,  and  is  unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  any 
sensible  man.  In  the  State  of  Tennessee,  where  the 
farmer  furnishes  the  team  and  tools  and  feeds  the 
team,  he  only  gets  one-half  that  the  laborer  makes; 
when  the  laborer  furnishes  the  team  and  tools  and 
feeds  the  team  he  gets  two-thirds  of  the  crop.  Houses 
and  fuel  are  always  supplied  by  the  owner  of  the  land 
free.  jr.  b.  killebrew. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


CULLING  AND  HONEST  PACKING. 

In  sending  you  a  synopsis  of  operations  in  peach 
growing  here  in  Texas  (see  page  509),  I  omitted  to 
mention  the  most  important  point,  viz.,  the  proper 
grading  and  honest  packing  of  the  fruit.  Unless 
prices  rule  high,  we  drop  everything  right  under  the 
trees  while  picking  that  is  not  up  to  standard.  No 
peach,  showing  defects  from  any  cause,  goes  into  a 
package.  All  too  ripe  to  ship  are  readily  sold  in  local 
markets.  “Jimmie  Essex”  gets  all  not  up  to  grade. 
When  peaches  are  properly  thinned,  there  is  but  a 
small  amount  that  will  not  class  0.  K.  With  the  hogs 
as  partners,  there  is  no  need  of  the  packers  having  to 
handle  any  of  those  not  wanted.  People  who  ship 
good  fruit  only,  and  honestly  packed,  have  not  near  as 
much  occasion  to  complain  aibout  crooked  commission 
men,  as  have  many  who  ship  crooked  goods  them¬ 
selves.  Of  course  a  man  must  always  know  whom  he 
ships  to.  It  will  never  do  to  give  up  a  well-known, 
reliable  firm  for  an  unknown  concern 
that  makes  big  promises  in  the  way  of 
quotations  above  regular  prices,  etc. 

There  are  just  about  as  many  dishon¬ 
est  shippers  as  commission  men,  and 
wbat  right  has  the  man  who  tries  to 
cheat  to  expect  that  he  be  treated  hon  • 
estly?  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  pounded 
away  on  this  subject  so  long,  and  has 
shown  the  advantages  of  honest  pack¬ 
ing  and  shipping  to  only  reliable  men, 
that  you  may  say,  that  in  my  opera¬ 
tions,  to  a  considerable  extent,  I  am 
only  following  the  advice  so  often  and 
generously  given  by  you.  But  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  there  are  not  10  per 
cent  of  the  dishonest  shippers  of  our 
country  who  are  regular  readers  of 
such  papers  as  The  R.  N.-Y.,  because, 
if  they  were,  they  would  know  better. 

But,  not  reading,  how  can  they  be  reached? 

J.  w.  stubenkauch. 


LATE  CULTIVATION  OF  POTATOES. 

I  always  read  the  Hope  Farm  Notes  with  interest, 
both  for  what  you  say  and  how  you  put  it.  You  say 
some  things  that  are  open  to  criticism,  possibly  to  in¬ 
vite  it.  You  say  or  suggest  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  potato  should  stop  with  the  dropping  of  the  blos¬ 
soms.  On  my  farm,  and  on  the  character  of  my  soil, 
your  position  is  wrong,  for  I  know  that  the  light  sur¬ 
face  cultivation  as  long  as  the  vines  remained  green 
has  given  me  better  returns  in  seasons  of  deficient 
moisture  than  any  work  done  previously.  In  seasons 
of  drought  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  a  dust 
blanket  over  your  potato  ground  to  conserve  the  mois¬ 
ture.  The  plant  itself  evaporates  or  elaborates  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  water  through  the  leaves,  but 
the  loss  by  reason  of  surface  tension  and  capillarity 


all  over  the  field  is  still  greater.  By  frequent  stir¬ 
ring  of  the  surface  this  upward  flow  of  moisture 
through  the  soil  is  largely  controlled  and  checked 
Two  years  ago  we  were  caught  in  a  very  dry  spell 
lasting  for  weeks  and  weeks.  Once  in  a  while  we 
had  a  little  shower,  aJbout  enough  to  penetrate  the 
dust  mulch  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  that  this  rain¬ 
fall  formed  a  sort  of  connection  with  the  moisture 
lower  down,  and  accelerated  the  capillary  action.  I 
kept  the  steel  at  work,  broke  the  capillary  tubes, 
checked  evaporation;  this  kept  my  vines  green,  and 
with  later  rains  in  August  secured  a  fair  crop  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  These  potatoes  were  planted  in  April,  and 
were  not  ready  to  take  up  before  September  10  or  15. 
They  were  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
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that  not  all  varieties  can  be  kept  green  to  get  the 
benefits  of  the  latter  rains,  but  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2 
and  Carman  No.  3,  and  possibly  the  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  will  hold  out  in  a  dry  season  if  one  con¬ 
serves  the  moisture  by  shallow  tillage.  h.  c.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

Some  Points  About  Potatoes. 

Our  potatoes  were  covered  with  a  hoe,  harrow  and 
plow.  The  hoe  put  on  a  little  soil;  they  were  soon 
up.  The  after  dragging  tore  out  the  tubers,  and  the 
Potato  beetles  soon  covered  them  with  eggs.  The 
shallow  covering  requires  hilling,  and  that  with  the 
drought  is  turning  the  vines  yellow.  The  harrow 
drew  all  the  stone  into  the  trench,  did  not  cover 
them  uniformly,  and  owing  to  extremely  dry  weather, 
many  hills  are  missing  where  lightly  covered.  The 


plow  turned  a  good  big  six  inches  of  earth  every  bit 
of  the  way,  and  formed  a  bank  mostly  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  row.  On  our  hillside  we  cannot  work  soil 
up  to  the  hill,  and  the  cultivator  is  always  rolling  it 
away  down  the  hill.  So  we  turn  the  furrow  over  by 
running  the  plow  rather  close  to  the  seed.  The 
weeder  teeth  rub  down  this  ridge,  barely  striking  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  and  keep  the  hills  clean.  The  pota¬ 
toes  were  three  weeks  coming  up,  and  this  portion 
has  had  no  bugs  or  flea-beetles  so  far.  Although  so 
long  coming,  they  have  the  largest  vines  now.  The 
plants  seem  to  be  in  the  edge  of  a  bank,  and  the 
cultivator  makes  the  dirt  flow  from  the  upper  side 
into  and  around  the  stems,  covering  weeds  and  filling 
the  depressions  beautifully.  Every  tuber  grew.  Give 
me  a  plow  for  covering  potatoes. 

Many  people  have  no  spray  pump  and  only  small 
areas  of  potatoes.  I  tnink,  all  things  considered,  one 
can  use  hand  atomizers  as  economically,  a.n<J  (Jo  $ 


better  job.  We  do  five  acres  in  a  day  if  we  have  to. 
Hope  Farm  people  require  three  persons,  a  horse,  and 
waste  a  good  deal  of  time  going  after  water  and  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  ground  between  the  rows.  A  man  who 
will  walk  behind  and  keep  the  nozzles  poked  around 
in  place  with  a  fork  could  not  be  found  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  horse  and  cart  damage  the  foliage  some¬ 
what,  and  on  our  side  hills  are  simply  out  of  the 
question.  Usually  the  team  and  men  are  needed  cul¬ 
tivating,  or  mowing  and  “bugging”  makes  a  job  for 
the  odd  man  without  stopping  the  general  work. 

Blight  does  not  appear  here  till  August  1,  or  later, 
but  the  copper  must  be  applied  before,  not  after  it 
appears.  How  to  apply  it  cheaply  and  get  the  time 
has  puzzled  me,  but  I  have  solved  the  problem.  I 
dissolve  all  the  copper  that  water  will  hold  in  solu¬ 
tion,  which  I  believe  is  about  three  pounds  per 
gallon.  I  slaike  stone  lime,  and  get  a  pailful  of  lime 
water.  I  add  two  quarts  of  lime  water  to  a  gallon  of 
the  copper  water,  and  use  this  mixture  to  wet  the 
Paris-green.  I  used  a  level  tablespoonful  of  Paris- 
green  to  a  quart  of  copper  and  lime  water,  and  spray 
it  on  full  strength.  By  this  method  I  get  on  the  cop¬ 
per,  which  is  all  that  does  any  good,  free  of  cost.  It 
works  as  well  as  clear  water  in  the  atomizer,  and  as 
none  is  wasted,  we  probably  get  as  much  on  as  we 
would  with  the  big  spray  pump  using  a  diluted  mix¬ 
ture.  There  has  been  no  damage  to  foliage  from  this 
excessive  amount  of  green  and  copper,  the  spray  being 
so  fine,  but  fit's  sure  death  to  bugs.  It  seems  to  drive 
away  the  flea-beetles,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  the 
leaves  look  greener.  It’s  hard  to  tell  whether  the 
copper  stimulates  or  the  plants  suffer  less  from  de¬ 
pleted  leaves.  Some  claim  that  Bordeaux  Mixture  is 
a  fertilizer.  c.  e.  chapman. 


A  DEFENSE  OF  SWEET  CLOVER. 

I  wish  to  enter  a  most  vigorous  protest  against 
what  L.  A.  Clinton  says  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  7 
about  Sweet  clover  being  a  very  “obnoxious”  weed, 
also  that  it  is  not  relished  by  stock.  I  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  with  Sweet  clover,  both  as  a 
fertilizer  and  feed  for  stock.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  vigorous  and  heaviest  producer  of  all  the  clovers, 
and  will,  as  Mr.  Clinton  truly  says,  grow  where  other 
clovers  will  not  live.  It  starts  growing  very  early  in 
the  Spring,  and  produces  a  heavy  growth  in  time  to 
turn  under  for  corn,  potatoes,  or  any  other  crop.  It 
will  also  produce  two  heavy  crops  of  extra  good  hay 
in  one  season,  and  cows  fed  on  it  will  produce  the 
very  finest-flavored  milk  and  butter,  and  surely  all 
stock  like  it  very  much.  I  have  known  cows  to  leave 
other  grasses  and  feed  on  the  clover.  We  have  win¬ 
tered  our  horse  on  Sweet-clover  hay  two  Winters 
with  great  success,  never  having  done  better.  I 
would  suggest  sowing  the  seed  in  the  Spring,  like 
other  clover,  and  thoroughly  work  it  in  the  ground 
and  roll  with  heavy  roller.  It  will  make  a  nice 
growth  the  first  season,  and  blossom  but  very  little; 

the  next  season  will  give  two  good 
crops,  and  never  freeze  out  or  die  out 
like  other  clovers  unless  allowed  to 
go  to  seed.  In  that  case  the  old  stalk 
and  root  will  die.  but  the  seed  that 
ripens  will  fall  to  the  ground  and  get 
so  nice  a  start  that  they  will  give  two 
crops  the  next  season,  so  that  after  the 
first  year  it  will  reseed,  or,  in  other 
words,  will  take  care  of  itself.  If  any 
one  wish  to  discontinue  growing  it, 
just  plow  it  under  as  a  green  manure, 
and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it  as  a 
growing  plant.  I  am  unable  to  see 
where  the  “obnoxious”  principle  comes 
in.  If  farmers  would  sow  Sweet  clover 
seed  freely  they  could  soon  get  rid  of 
many  weeds,  such  as  ragweed,  daisies, 
etc.,  because  it  is  such  a  strong  grower 
that  it  will  kill  or  run  out  almost  any 
other  plant,  so  you  can  see  that,  instead  of  having 
the  fields  covered  with  “obnoxious”  weeds,  you  can 
have  them  covered  with  a  very  valuable  forage  plant 
that  Will  build  up  the  land  wonderfully.  a.  s. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. _ 

Mr.  Moody  used  to  say  that  those  who  say  they  can 
forgive  but  not  forget  an  injury  are  simply  burying  the 
hatchet  and  leaving  the  handle  sticking  out  ready  to  grab 
at  any  time. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  with  black  ants  in 
the  orchard.  A  person  once  applied  to  me  for  a  remedy 
for  an  "encampment”  of  them  around  an  elm  tree.  I 
told  to  sprinkle  the  ground  thoroughly  with  kerosene, 
which  he  did,  and  it  proved  successful.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  fresh  slaked  lime  or  good  wood  ashes  would  help 
the  matter.  I  think  if  I  were  bothered  with  them  I 
would  try  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash,  mixed, 
say  half  and  half,  and  sow  a  light  coat  over  the  ground 
infested;  I  mean  1,000  or  1,200  pounds  per  acre.  This 
would  help  the  trees  and,  I  think,  would  sicken  or  burn 
the  antg.  Algo  keep  the  ground  well  harrowed. 

EDWIN  HOYT. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Cherries  and  Pears. 

8.  ./.,  Quakcrtoum,  N.  J.—l  wish  to  plant 
a  number  of  sweet  cherry  trees  for  market. 
I  have  Black  Tartarian,  Napoleon,  Wind¬ 
sor  and  Dyckman.  Would  it  be  well  to 
plant  the  above  varieties?  Where  can  I 
get  the  Worden  Seckel  pear,  and  is  it  all 
claimed  for  it? 

Ans. — The  varieties  named  are  among 
the  best  of  the  sweet  cherries,  and  it 
would  he  well  to  use  the  same,  at  least 
in  part,  tin  future  plantings.  Napoleon, 
which  is  a  light-colored  cherry,  is  the 
only  one  I  would  feel  doubtful  about.  It 
is  good  in  every  way,  except  that,  like 
all  light-colored  varieties,  it  is  not  so 
well  received  on  the  market  as  the  red 
or  black  kinds.  Some  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  of  our  cherries  are  the  Montmoren¬ 
cy,  Bb.il ip pe  and  English  Morello,  but 
they  are  all  sour,  and  may  not  be  suited 
to  the  use  intended,  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Marianna  and  Other  Plums. 

G.  TV.  II.,  Waterford,  N.  J.—l  have  an  or¬ 
chard  of  about  400  Marianna  plum  trees 
four  or  five  years  old.  They  probably  will 
not  be  profitable.  Would  peaches  succeed 
well  budded  In  the  tops  of  these  trees? 
What  variety  of  native  plum  do  you  con¬ 
sider  the  most  profitable? 

Ans. — It  would  be  useless  to  try  to 
change  these  trees  into  peach  trees  by 
either  grafting  or  budding.  If  any  of 
the  grafts  would  grow  the  union  would 
be  so  poor  that  the  tops  would  soon 
blow  off.  But  they  may  be  grafted  with 
some  of  the  valuable  plums.  The  Japan 
kinds  do  very  well  on  the  Marianna, 
either  grafted  or  budded.  The  trees 
might  be  top-grafted  early  next  Spring, 
and  on  those  stumps  when  the  grafts 
fail  to  grow  a  sprout  or  two  should  be 
left  and  budded  in  the  proper  season 
that  year.  By  ibis  means  almost  a  per¬ 
fect  stand  ought  to  be  secured  the  nrst 
year.  Among  the  best  of  our  native 
plums  are  Milton,  Whitaker,  Wooten, 
Quaker  and  Wyant.  They  might  do 
fairly  well  on  the  Marianna  stocks. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Budded,  Whole-Root  or  Piece-Root  Grafts. 

IV.  TF„  Burlington,  Iowa.—  Are  budded  and 
■whole-root  apple  trees  preferable  to  piece- 
root  grafts? 

Ans. — There  is  a  division  of  opinion 
among  our  best  fruit  growers  and  relia¬ 
ble  nurserymen  on  this  point.  Budded 
trees  made  by  setting  buds  on  seedlings 
that  have  never  been  removed  from 
where  the  seeds  were  planted  have 
Whole  roots.  Those  budded  on  trans¬ 
planted  seedlings  and  those  made  by 
root-grafting  cannot  possibly  have  all 
the  roots  that  naturally  grew  upon 
them,  but  they  may  be  practically 
“whole-root”  trees.  The  first  five  or  six 
inches  of  the  upper  part  of  a  good  apple 
seedling  makes  as  good  a  tree,  and  in 
■my  experience,  a  better  one  than  if  the 
whole  of  the  root  as  it  was  taken  up 
had  been  used.  I  have  been  told  by 
some  of  the  nurserymen  who  make  great 
claims  for  “whole-root”  trees  that  they 
use  the  upper  five  or  :six  inches  only  for 
the  production  of  the  stock  they  sell  un¬ 
der  tae  above  name.  Such  trees  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  somewhat  better  than  those 
grown  from  small  pieces  of  roots  graft¬ 
ed  on  to  scions;  but  there  are  those  who 
claim  that  a  short  piece  of  root  will 
make  as  good  a  root  system  as  a  large 
piece,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
either  their  candor  or  their  judgment, 
for  some  of  them  are  among  our  best 
orchardists  who  grow  their  own  trees 
for  setting  in  their  large  commercial  or¬ 
chards.  If  they  thought  larger  pieces  of 
roots  were  better  they  would  use  them, 
for  the  difference  in  cost  is  trifling.  The 
main  point  is  to  have  a  tree  with  ,t 
good  root  system,  whether  it  be  made  by 
budding  or  by  grafting  on  long  or  short 
roots.  There  are  good  and  poor  ones  of 
all  these  styles.  My  preference  is  for 


trees  grown  from  four  to  six-inch  upper 
cuts  of  one-year-old  apple  seedlings. 

IT.  E.  V.  D. 

Twig  Blight  and  Aphis. 

C.  L.  P.,  Boulder,  Col.— 1  see  an  item  in 
your  issue  of  June  30  regarding  blight  in 
apple  trees;  also  one  about  Woolly  aphis 
and  Root  aphis.  Is  the  latter  the  cause  of 
the  twig  blight?  A  neighbor  of  mine  claims 
it  is.  If  so,  is  there  any  cure  for  it? 

Ans. — Woolly  aphis  is  not  the  cause  of 
Apple  twig-blight,  nor  of  any  other  dis¬ 
ease  except  the  gradual  failing  of  the 
trees  as  the  roots  become  weakly  from 
the  effects  of  the  insects  upon  them. 
There  seems  to  be  no  sure  way  to  de¬ 
stroy  this  troublesome  pest;  but  tobacco 
dust  will  seriously  interrupt  them,  and 
in  some  cases  destroy  them.  The  roots 
should  he  laid  bare,  by  taking  off  the 
top  soil  down  to  where  they  are,  the  dust 
spread  over  them  abundantly,  and  the 
earth  replaced.  This  will  be  worth  all 
it  costs  because  of  the  fertility  it  con¬ 
tains,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effects  upon 
the  Woolly  aphis.  There  is  no  cure  for 
the  twig  blight  beyond  the  cutting  away 
of  all  diseased  branches,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  know  how  far  below  the 
dead  and  outwardly  affected  parts  the 
disease  germs  really  extend.  But  if 
this  plan  was  thoroughly  carried  out  for 
a  few  yeans  in  all  the  orchards  there 
would  soon  be  little  or  no  source  of 
infection.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Heeling  in  Apple  Trees. 

J.  F.  M.,  Kelton,  Utah.—  In  a  cold  location, 
would  you  consider  it  good  practice  to  pro¬ 
cure  apple  trees  in  the  Fall  for  Spring 
planting?  In  the  location  in  which  I  pro¬ 
pose  planting  next  Spring,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  drops  to  30  degrees  below  zero; 
frequently  very  little  snow,  and  mice 
plentiful.  If  I  heel  the  trees  in  by  care¬ 
fully  covering  them  all  over,  tops  as  well 
as  roots,  with  mellow  earth,  would  they 
not  be  in  good  condition  for  planting  in 
the  Spring,  provided  they  were  received  in 
good  condition?  Would  there  be  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  covering  them  too  deeply? 

Ans. — It  would  surely  be  much  wiser 
to  get  the  trees  in  the  Fall  and  bury 
them  as  proposed  than  to  plant  them  at 
once,  for  the  Winter  would  surely  in¬ 
jure  if  not  kill  them,  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  gets  so  low  as  30  degrees  below 
zero,  and  especially  in  so  dry  a  climate 
as  Utah.  1  would  cover  the  tops  as  well 
as  roots,  and,  as  there  are  said  to  be 
plenty  of  mice  there,  I  would  poison 
some  corn  or  wheat  and  scatter  it 
through  the  soil  next  the  trees  when  1 
heeled  them  in.  This  will  kill  any  mice 
that  might  otherwise  gnaw  the  trees. 
But  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised 
that  no  fowls  or  pigs  be  poisoned  by 
the  grain,  erener  during  the  Winter  or 
afterwards.  The  heeling-in  place  should 
be  where  they  do  not  go  at  any  time  of 
year.  I  have  repeatedly  got  trees  in  the 
Fall  and  treated  them  so  in  Kansas,  and 
never  found  any  injury  from  burying 
root  and  branch,  but  on  the  contrary, 
much  protection  from  the  severity  of  the 
Winters,  which  were  generally  dry  and 
sometimes  quite  cold.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  roots  and  tops  both  be  trimmed 
before  the  trees  are  buried,  just  as  tuey 
should  be  the  coming  Spring  for  plant¬ 
ing.  This  will  give  the  roots  a  chance 
to  callus  where  they  are  cut,  and  tiny 
rootlets  may  be  started  before  planting 
time.  I  do  not  think  there  is  danger  of 
covering  too  deeply;  but  there  must  be 
no  delay  about  uncovering  and  planting 
when  the  Spring  has  really  come,  else 
there  may  be  injury. 

IT.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

When  to  Water  Lawns  and  Gardens. 

When  is  the  best  time  of  the  day  for 
watering  plants  or  flowers?  By  general 
consent  most  people  seem  to  apply  water 
in  late  afternoon  or  evening. 

Ans. — Where  it  can  as  well  be  done 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  toward  even¬ 
ing,  this  is  the  better  time  to  do  the 
watering.  If  the  watering  is  done  in  the 
hot  part  of  the  day  and  the  water  gets 
upon  the  plants,  it  is  liable  to  produce 
scald  in  many  of  the  plants  having  deli¬ 
cate  tissues.  It  is  liable  also  to  cool  off 
the  ground,  and  in  this  way  lower  the 


root  pressure  to  such  an  extent  that 
sometimes  plants  may  be  made  to  wilt 
badly  when  the  water  is  being  applied  to 
them  in  consequence  of  the  lowering  of 
the  root  pressure,  which  forces  the 
water  into  the  tissues  above.  It  is  also 
true  that  when  the  water  is  applied  late 
in  the  afternoon  the  rate  of  surface 
evaporation  is  materially  less  during  the 
next  12  hours,  and  this  gives  a  larger 
opportunity  of  a  higher  per  cent  of  the 
water  to  find  its  way  deeper  into  the 
ground,  where  it  is  less  liable  to  be  lost 
by  immediate  evaporation.  If  advan¬ 
tage,  however,  is  taken  of  cloudy  days, 
then  water  may  be  applied  as  well  in  the 
morning  or  forenoon  as  toward  evening. 
The  fundamental  point  to  be  kept  in 
mind  is  that  water  should  be  applied  so 
as  not  to  produce  scalding  and  at  the 
time  when  the  smallest  rate  of  evapora¬ 
tion  will  follow  the  application  of  the 
water.  If  large  volumes  of  water  are 
being  used  in  the  watering  of  lawns  or 
parks,  as  should  be  the  case  where  the 
watering  is  done  to  the  best  advantage, 
then  the  water  may  be  applied  at  any 
convenient  time.  Again,  if  one  is  water¬ 
ing  gardens,  leading  the  water  in  fur¬ 
rows,  so  that  it  is  running  slowly 
through  them  and  soaking  gradually 
into  the  ground,  there  is  no  reason  other 
than  the  slightly  greater  loss  of  evapo¬ 
ration  against  applying  the  water  at  any 
convenient  time.  In  this  case,  of  course, 
the  water  would  not  come  in  contact 
with  me  plants.  f.  h.  king. 

What  About  Brome  Grass  ? 

G.  H.  S.,  Preston,  O— What  about  Brome 
grass  (Bromus  inermis)?  Is  It  desirable  to 
plant  it?  Will  it  do  as  represented?  Can 
it  be  got  rid  of  when  once  in  the  soil,  and 
does  it  pay  for  hay?  Is  it  better  for  graz¬ 
ing  than  the  Blue  grass?  Wheat  a  failure; 
clover  failed;  oats  good;  too  much  rain  to 
harvest.  Corn  promises  to  be  fine;  no  fruit 
worth  mentioning. 

Ans. — This  grass  came  to  us  from 
Russia,  and  seems  best  adapted  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  Northwest.  In 
the  Dakotas  and  parts  of  Nebraska  it 
does  well,  and  appears  to  be  more  valu¬ 
able  than  Timothy  and  other  cultivated 
grasses.  The  experiment  stations  at 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  Brookings,  N.  D.,  tell 
the  truth  about  this  grass,  but  in  the 
humid  climate  of  the  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  we  do  not  believe  it 
will  be  found  superior  to  the  cultivated 
grasses. 


Wheat  Hay  for  Sale. 

Reader  (No  Address)—  The  following  state¬ 
ment  is  said  to  have  been  made  before  a 
Georgia  agricultural  society.  What  does 
The  R.  N.-Y..  think  of  it?  “Wheat  hay 
makes  an  excellent  food  ration  for  work¬ 
ing  animals.  On  good  land  two  tons  of 
this  hay  can  be  harvested  per  acre,  and 
it  should  be  cut  when  the  grain  is  in  the 
milky  stage.  When  cut  and  baled  this 
forage  will  sell  for  $12  per  ton,  giving  a 
gross  income  of  $24  per  acre,  much  more 
than  can  oe  realized  from  an  acre  of  wheat 
when  ripe  and  the  grain  and  straw  sold 
separately.  Wheat  is  a  sure  crop,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  oats,  so  that  the  wheat 
acreage  can  be  profitably  increased  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  oat  acreage.” 

Ans. — Grain  hay,  cut  and  cured  just 
right,  is  excellent  fodder.  We  have  sev¬ 
eral  tons  of  oat  hay  now  on  hand.  We 
have  no  doubt  many  farmers  would  be 
better  off  to  cut  both  oats  and  wheat 
when  green  enough  to  make  hay,  rather 
than  to  mature  the  grain.  This  would 
be  for  home  feeding.  There  is,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  no  market  for  grain  hay,  and  the 
cash  value  of  $24  per  acre  could  not  be 
obtained. 
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Pot-Grown 

it  Strawberry  Plants 


y  planted  this  Summer  will  produce  a  full 
crop  of  berries  next  June.  Our  Mid- 
k  Summer  catalogue,  just,  out  and  mailed 
free,  offers  plants  of  the  best  and  new- 
...i  est  varieties.  The  “  G^nd.s^on«^,, 
finest  berry  known.  Early,  large, 
and  delicious  llavor.  Price, 76cts. 
per  dozen;  $5.01)  per  hundred. A  ‘ 
HENRY  A.  PREER, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Strawberry  Plants.  for  Sale. 

(POT-GROWN.) 

Also  runners  after  September  1.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Nursery  Stock  in  large  quantities. 
Catalogue  free. 

THE  ELIZABETH  NURSERY  COMPANY, 

KLIZABETH,  N.  J. 


Beautiful  Strawberries  in  1901 

We  can  furnish  you  with 
pot-grown  Strawberry  Plants 
that  will  bear  a  full  crop  of 
fruit  next  year.  Celery  and 
Cabbage  1‘lants.  Full  line  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Stock. 
Write  at  once  for  our  Summer 
and  Autumn  catalogue.  It 
explains  all.  Fruit  packages 
of  all  kinds  for  sale  at  low 
prices.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 
Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


bestby  test— 74YEARS.  We  f)  A  V  CASH 

WANT  MORE  Salesmen  Y /\  I  WtEKIV 
Stark  Nursery,  Louisiana,  flo;  bansville,  LY. 


Plants 


Tomato,  Celery,  Cabbage,  Pepper, 

etc.  CHEAP  IN  LARGE  LOTS. 

J.  S.  LINTH1CUM,  Wood  ward  ville.  Md 


AAA  CELERY  PLANTS.  Strong 
3  V/ Ui  vUU  field  grown;  six  varieties. 
$1  perl, 000. 7Extra  strong  selected.  $1  50  per  1,000  cash, 
WM.  8.  HERZOG,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


c 


RIMSON  CLOVEn 

Do  not  be  deceived  In  buying 

cheap  foreign  seed.  ■  m. 

We  are  Headquarters  for  pure  Delaware  Seed. 
New  crop.  Write  for  prices. 

II.  L.  HOLMES,  Seedsman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


4^1  ft|  Ot  |*L|  A  We  are  Headquarters  tor 

E  |  TOP  EM  M  Seed  &  Plants. 

I  Valuable  book  about  it,  telling  how  togrow  thousaudaof 
dollars  worth,  what  used  for  and  who  Is  growing  it.  Sent  f  or  1  Oe 

AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  ROSE  HILL,  New  York. 


Mammoth  White  WinterSeed  ltye,  noted  for  its 
productiveness  both  in  grain  and  straw,  award¬ 
ed  first  prizes  at  several  N.  Y.  State  and  American 
Institute  Fairs.  Also  first  at  the  Tenn.  Centennial, 
Mo.,  Vt.  and  Mass.  State  Fairs.  Send  for  illustration. 
Price,  *1  per  bu.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  V. 


Harvest  King  Seed  Wheat. 

Heavy-yielding;  red.  smooth  chaff.  Yielded  40  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  with  me  this  season.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Lamlisville,  Pa. 


200,000  Peach 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

YORK  IMPERIAL  and  KIEFFER. 

One  tree  to  a  carload. 

Business  trees  at  business  prices.  (They  are  bear¬ 
ers.)  Inducements  to  Peach  buyers.  Let  us 
quote  you  on  your  want  list. 

WOODV1EW  NC  KS FRIES,  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 


R  POSSIBILITIES 

fully  realized  by  those  who  plant  our 

Standard  Kiefer  Pears. 

Our  stock  is  renowned  lor  vigor  and  rapid 
growth  and  absolute  freedom  from  disease,  etc, 
This  pear  is  enormously  productive,  large  size, 
line  navor  and  handsome  appearance.  A  good 
seller.  Trees  are  free  from  blight;  ripens  late. 
Our  stock  is  the  best  the  growers’  art  can  produce. 
IIAUKIHON’SHUKSKIUES.  Box  29  Berlin,  Md. 


Choicest  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  40  Acres  Hardy  Roses.  44  Greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Everblooming  Roses,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Etc.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  47  Years.  1000  Acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  O. 


For  $2,  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Parry’s 
Giant,  i  Early  Reliance  and  i  Paragon  chestnut  tree  grafted, 
worth  $3.25.  Full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  Certificate. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
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Bad  Results  from  Lime. 

B.  M.  V.,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.— Last  Spring, 
and  about  May  1,  we  placed  upon  a  strip 
across  our  vegetable  garden,  a  quantity 
of  air-slaked  stone  lime.  This  we  disked 
in,  until  it  was  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  soil.  The  garden  soil  is  a  light 
rich  sandy  loam  about  six  feet  above  water. 

A  barrel  of  the  air-slaked  lime  was  evenly 
distributed  over  an  acre  of  about  1,000 
square  feet.  Across  this  are  sown  rows  of 
turnips,  carrots,  garden  beets  (globe  va¬ 
riety),  onions,  lettuce,  salsify,  spinach, 
parsnips  and  radishes.  Otherwise  than 
adding  lime  the  soil  adjoining  the  limed 
plot  was  the  same,  and  had  been  treated 
the  same.  All  had  been  given  a  heavy 
coating  of  fine  stable  manure  plowed  in  10 
inches  deep  in  the  Fall— disked,  dragged 
and  planked  in  the  Spring,  and  the  parts 
of  rows  of  vegetables  on  and  off  the  limed 
plot  were  sown  at  the  same  time. 
Through  May  and  June  the  weather  was 
very  dry.  During  hot  days  after  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June  the  beets,  lettuce  and  spinach 
on  the  limed  plot  wilted  badly,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  spinach  on  the  limed  plot 
is  nearly  dead,  but  on  the  adjoining  plot 
is  strong  and  healthy.  All  of  the  other 
vegetables  on  the  limed  tract  except  the 
parsnips  and  onions  are  decidedly  inferior 
in  size  and  healthiness  to  the  same  vege¬ 
tables  on  the  unlimed  land.  In  what  way 
would  the  air-slaked  lime  render  these 
vegetables,  or  this  soil  that  they  grew  in, 
less  drought- resisting?  Does  it  usually  act 
that  way  on  sandy  soil?  Was  too  much 
lime  put  on  the  soil?  Should  it  have  been 
put  deeper  than  the  disk  put  it  (about  four 
inches)?  Would  it  have  been  preferable 
to  spread  the  lime  on  the  soil  in  the  Fa 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  H.  J.  WHEELER. 

We  have  on  two  occasions  had  similar 
experiences  in  the  use  of  lime  upon 
light  sandy  soils.  In  one  case  beets  were 
decidedly  injured.  In  this  instance,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  the  land  was  leased, 
it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  ex¬ 
periment  another  year  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  matter  further.  In  the 
second  instance,  the  land  was  replowed 
the  next  season,  harrowed  and  planted 
as  usual,  and  most  excellent  results  were 
obtained.  These  are  given  in  detail  on 
pages  165-169  of  Bulletin  68  of  this  Sta¬ 
tion.  i-dme  has  been  applied  to  otner 
equally  light  and  sandy  soils  upon  other 
occasions  with  uniformly  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects,  but  in  such  instances  the  season 
was  either  very  rainy,  or  else  the  land 
was  situated  iso  that  it  remained  moist 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  experi¬ 
ment.  I  think  that  the  drought  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  injury.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
applied  the  lime  the  Autumn  before. 
This  is  always  a  good  rule  in  the  case 
of  sandy  soils.  In  any  case,  when  the 
application  is  made  in  the  Spring  it  is 
well,  if  possible,  to  compost  the  lime 
with  muck  or  some  kind  of  organic  ma¬ 
nure  for  some  months  before  it  is  ap¬ 
plied.  If  the  lime  is  applied  in  the  Fall, 
it  should  by  all  means  be  harrowed  in 
immediately  after  its  application.  Per¬ 
haps  your  correspondent’s  soil  is  not 
acid,  and  does  not  stand  in  need  of  lime. 
If  such  was  the  case,  however,  I  should 
expect  that  upon  replowing  to  a  good 
depth,  good  results  would  be  obtained 
another  season. 

The  Production  of  Opium. 

G.  II.  P.,  Placer,  Ore.— Do  Opium  poppies 
thrive  in  this  region?  What  amount  of 
poppies  does  it  take  to  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  opium?  What  is  the  process  of 
harvesting  opium?  What  variety  of  poppies 
is  used?  We  have  poppies  now  five  feet 
high,  and  are  anxious  to  know  whether 
they  can  be  used  for  opium. 

Ans. — The  Opium  poppy,  Papaver  som- 
niferum,  grows  freely  through  the  tem¬ 
perate  zone,  thriving  best  on  rich,  light 
soils.  The  best  variety  for  the  purpose 
is  known  as  Smyrna,  and  is  a  strong¬ 
growing  form  of  the  original  species, 
with  large  single  flowers.  Under  the 
best  conditions  a  yield  of  50  to  75  pounds 
of  opium  can  be  secured  to  the  acre. 
The  soil  should  be  well  fertilized  and 
put  in  good  condition  by  deep  plowing 
and  thorough  harrowing.  About  nine 
pounds  of  seeds,  well  mixed  with  sand, 
are  sown  broadcast  to  the  acre.  Pop¬ 
pies  reach  early  maturity,  and  in  the 
most  favorable  places  three  crops  can 
be  grown  in  a  season.  Opium  is  merely 
the  hardened  sap  that  exudes  from  the 
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capsules,  or  seed  vessels,  when  cut.  Its 
collection  Is  commenced  a  few  days  after 
the  petals  of  the  flower  have  fallen. 
Special  tools  are  used  to  make  incisions 
in  the  capsules  as  they  successively  de¬ 
velop,  and  to  scrape  off  the  opium  after 
it  thickens.  It  is  allowed  to  dry  in  a 
place  away  from  sunlight.  Five  or  six 
successive  incisions  are  usually  made  in 
a  capsule  before  it  is  too  old.  The  op¬ 
erations  of  cutting  and  collecting  the 
sap  are  best  performed  in  the  afternoon. 

Cow  Peas  in  New  England. 

G.  E.  B.,  Paugus,  Mass.—  Could  you  give 
us  more  information  in  regard  to  the  cow 
pea  here  in  New  England?  Does  it  take 
different  tools  to  handle  it? 

Ans. — It  is  too  late  now  to  sow  cow 
peas  in  New  England.  June  1  is  about 
the  right  time.  No  special  tools  are  re¬ 
quired  for  seeding.  Plow  the  ground, 
sow  the  peas  either  broadcast  or  in 
drills,  and  harrow  them  in.  For  seed 
drilling  is  best.  We  doubt  whether  the 
seed  will  pay  in  New  England.  It  costs 
too  much  to  pick.  There  is  a  huller 
made  in  the  South  which  separates  the 
peas.  The  great  value  of  the  crop  at  the 
North  is  for  manurial  purposes. 

Draining  with  Dynam.te. 

E.  N.  G.,  Blair’s  Corners,  Pa. — I  have  about 
two  acres  of  ground  in  oats  which  I  wish 
to  put  in  wheat,  but  the  ground  is  wet; 
water  lies  a  week  or  two  part  of  the  time. 

I  cannot  drain  it  without  digging  ditch  a 
long  way,  and  have  not  time  to  do  so 
now.  I  have  read  of  dynamiting.  Will  it 
drain  it  so  I  can  raise  wheat  and  clover? 
The  ground  is  nice  and  dry  now,  and  oats 
look  passably  good.  How  is  dynamite 
used?  How  deep  is  it  put  in  the  ground, 
how  much  at  a  shot,  and  how  far  apart  is 
it  put? 

Ans. — There  is  no  doubt  about  this 
correspondent  being  able  to  loosen  the 
subsoil  by  me  use  of  dynamite  so  as  to 
be  helpful  in  the  way  of  drainage,  for 
a  short  time  at  least.  The  only  question 
is,  will  it  pay?  I  don’t  think  it  will.  A 
case  of  this  kind  was  brought  to  my  at¬ 
tention  a  few  years  ago,  the  person 
made  holes  with  a  pointed  bar  about 
two  feet  deep,  about  10  feet  apart,  and 
exploded  a  half  stiek  of  60  per  cent  dy¬ 
namite  in  the  bottom  of  each,  he  claim¬ 
ed  with  good  results  for  a  year  or  two, 
but  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the 
clay  returned  to  its  normal  condition.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  geology  of  E. 
N.  G.’s  section,  but  if  he  is  north  of  the 
terminal  moraine,  he  may  find  a  stratum 
of  glacial  drift  into  which  he  could  lead 
his  drains,  that  possibly  might  serve  aj 
an  outlet.  m.  oakkahan. 

SHORT  STORIES. 

The  California  Mule. — The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Fruit  Grower  says: 

Some  mules  hitched  to  a  harvester  in  a 
Yolo  County  field  one  day  recently  became 
frightened  and  attempted  to  run  away. 
The  driver  applied  the  brake;  the  friction 
produced  sparks;  the  sparks  starting  a  fire 
destroyed  the  harvester  and  160  acres  of 
standing  grain,  injured  two  or  three  of  the 
mules  and  scared  the  driver  almost  out  of 
his  senses. 

The  California  climate  plays  Hob  with 
the  flavor  of  our  good  Old  varieties  of 
fruit,  and  it  also  seems  to  change  the 
flavor  of  a  mule. 

Fruit  Syrups. — The  following  recipe 
is  given  by  one  who  has  the  goods  for 
sale: 

To  make  an  artificial  extract  of  orange 
for  use  at  the  soda  water  fountain,  to  each 
100  measures  of  rectified  spirit  add  two 
measures  of  chloroform,  two  of  aldehyde, 
one  of  methyl  salicylate,  one  of  ethyl  for¬ 
mate,  five  of  ethyl  acetate,  one  of  ethyl 
butyrate,  two  of  ethyl  benzoate,  one  of 
amyl  acetate,  one  of  tartaric  acid,  10  of 
glycerine  and  10  of  orange  essential  oil. 

Pineapple,  pear,  strawberry,  lemon, 
and  all  the  rest  are  to  be  made  in  about 
the  same  way,  and  this  is  the  stuff  sold 
at  the  soda-water  fountains  for  “pure 
fruit  syrups.”  Every  glassful  of  such 
stuff  injures  the  sale  of  pure  fruit,  and 
is,  also,  a  menace  to  health.  The  way 
to  stop  it  is  to  insist  that  the  pure  fruit 
be  served.  Let  each  one  refuse  to  drink 
such  concoctions,  and  they  will  lose 
their  popularity. 


High  Pressure. — A  reader  in  the 
northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  sends  us 
the  following  item  from  a  local  paper: 

A  farmer  in  Kalamazoo  County  fell  from 
a  heavy  roller  that  he  was  steering  over 
a  lumpy  field  one  day  last  week  and  got 
an  awful  squeezing  when  it  passed  over 
him.  When  he  got  on  his  feet  after  the 
experience  he  spat  out  a  copper  cent  that 
he  had  swallowed  when  a  child  some  50 
years  ago.  The  incident  serves  to  show 
how  difficult  it  is  to  squeeze  a  cent  out  of 
the  average  lower  peninsula  Granger,  and 
why  it  is  that  this  class  of  Michigan’s 
citizens  want  the  mines  up  here  to  pay  the 
bulk  of  State  taxes. 

Health  and  Farming. — I  am  having 
great  sport  with  my  five  acres  of  old 
New  England  hillside,  and  what  is  more, 

I  am  paying  for  my  sport.  I  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm  in  Central  New 
York,  and  have  long  hoped  to  get  hold 
of  some  soil  to  enjoy  outdoor  life  again, 
but  it  is  only  within  the  past  three 
years  that  it  has  been  possible.  Some 
time  I  am  going  to  write  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
a  short  account  of  my  experiment;  pos¬ 
sibly  it  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  other 
man  who  'longs  to  do  the  same  thing,  but 
does  not  quite  see  his  way  clear  to  the 
object  desired.  I  want  to  say  something 
to  fathers  and  mothers,  with  children 
shut  up  in  city  yards,  of  what  three 
months  of  out-of-doors  yearly  is  doing 
for  my  babies,  and  prove  that  the  three 
months  is  costing  us  less  than  three  or 
four  weeks  of  boarding  used  to  cost. 

err. 

Greatness  of  Agriculture. — It  is  not 
often  we  find  so  much  solid  sense  in  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  as  is  contained 
in  the  clipping  taken  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  a  well-known  contempor¬ 
ary.  The  concentration  of  energy  and 
congestion  of  values  in  a  large  city  ac¬ 
customs  one  to  the  idea  that  rural  in¬ 
dustries  are  very  trivial  affairs,  and  it 
is  only  when  the  city  dweller  pulls  up 
and  examines  reliable  statistics  that  he 
really  grasps  the  idea  that  the  quiet  in¬ 
dustry  of  tne  country  toilers  is  the  true 
source  of  National  wealth. 

It  never  would  occur  to  the  average  man 
who  buys  a  peck  of  peas  now  and  then,  or 
raises  a  few  rows  of  them  in  his  country 
garden,  that  the  pea  crop  was  one  in  which 
millions  of  dollars  are  invested.  Yet  the 
scientists  who  have  been  studying  the  new 
pea  pest  report  that  last  year,  when  it  first 
appeared,  it  caused  a  loss  in  Maryland 
alone  of  $3,000,000,  that  this  year  Mary¬ 
land’s  loss  will  be  fully  $4,000,000,  and  that 
the  destruction  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States 
will  amount  to  about  $11,000,000.  Yet  the 
crop  will  be  by  no  means  destroyed.  When 
the  meaning  of  such  figures  is  grasped  it 
aids  one  to  realize  the  greatness  of  this 
country  and  its  vast  sources  of  wealth,  the 
importance  of  which  few  understand.  We 
talk  about  our  iron  trade  and  our  cotton 
crop  as  if  they  were  something  extraordi¬ 
nary,  but  alongside  them  are  smaller,  seem¬ 
ingly  petty,  industries  which  we  never 
think  of  till  something  out  of  the  common 
brings  them  to  attention. 


In  speaking  of  honey,  Mahomet  says,  in 
the  Koran,  “This  sweet,  wholesome  sub¬ 
stance,  which  sustains  and  strengthens  the 
body,  which  cures  all  maladies,  is  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  preferable  to  the  poisons  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  doctors  to  the  human 
race.  ’  G  lean  i  n  gs. 

The  Kansas  City  Times  says  that  one  of 
the  employees  at  Cudahy’s  packing-house 
has  invented  a  device  for  extracting  the 
feathers  from  chickens  that  is  a  consider¬ 
able  improvement  over  the  old  way  of 
picking  them  by  hand.  There  is  a  recep¬ 
tacle  in  which  the  fowl  is  placed  after  be¬ 
ing  killed  and  into  this  are  turned  several 
cross  currents  of  air  from  electrical  fans 
revolving  at  the  rate  of  5,000  revolutions  per 
minute.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the 
bird  is  stripped  of  its  feathers,  even  to  the 
tiniest  particles  of  down,  and  the  machine 
is  ready  for  another. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame, 

NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA. 

Classics,  Let  t  ers,  Economic  s  and  History, 
Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy,  Law, 
Civil  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Architecture. 

Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial 
Courses.  Ecclesiastical  students  at  special  rates. 

Rooms  Free.  .Junior  Or  Senior  Year,  Collegiate 
Courses.  Rooms  to  Rent,  moderate  charge. 

St.  Edward's  Hall,  for  boys  under  13. 

The  57  th  Year  will  open  September  4tli,  1900. 
Catalogues  Free.  Address 

Rev.  A.  MORRISSEY.  C.  S.  C.,  President. 


ROUND  SILOS 

LABOR  1-2  SAVED. 

Also  best  Horse-power,  Thresher,  Clover- 
huller.  Dog-power,  Rye  Tliresher  and 
Binder,  Fnnning-miU,  Feed-mill,  Saw- 
machine  (circular  and  drag),  Land-roller, 
Steam  engine.  Ensilage  and  fodder-cutter, 
Shredder,  Root-cutter  and  Corn-sheller. 
CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Manufacturer, 
Cobieskill,  N.  T. 

tW Please  tell  what  you  wish  to  pur¬ 
chase. 


COLES’  OAlK 

Picking  Baskets 

For  Peaches,  Pears,  Etc. 
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Smooth  inside, extra  heavy  iron  bound,  half  hushe 
capacity.  Used  exclusively  In  Hale's  Orchards 
Write  for  quotations  and  catalogue. 

COLES  &  COMPANY. 

109  and  111  Warren  Street,  New  York. 

CD  HIT  evaporator,  “the  granger. 

inUI  I  For  family  use.  $3,  $5  and  $8.  Cir.  Free 
EASTERN  MFG.  to.,  257  So.  5th  St.,  PH1LA.,  FA. 

Evaporating  fruit 

Complete  rigs  for  gilt-edge  work  and  big  profits. 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  407.  Waynesboro,  Fa. 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATOR 


SCRAPS. 

Texas  Stockman  recommends  calamity 
howlers  who  are  anxious  to  dodge  work  to 
keep  out  of  Texas. 

“Many  a  man  takes  $50  worth  of  hay 
from  his  orchard  at  the  expense  of  $100 
worth  of  fruit.”— Farmers’  Review. 

To  a  correspondent  who  asked  for  the 
best  rule  for  feeding  laying  hens  an  ex¬ 
change  gives  the  following  explicit  direc¬ 
tions:  “Give  them  a  little  of  everything, 
and  don’t  overfeed.” 

National  Provisioner  states  that  for 
one  week  recently  the  meat  seizures  by  the 
New  York  Board  of  Health  were  5,310 
pounds  of  beef:  4,750  pork;  200  mutton; 
6,850  veal;  9,600  poultry. 

National  Provisioner  says  that  more 
than  1,000,000  cattle  and  5,000,000  sheep  were 
drowned  in  Argentina  during  the  recent 
floods  there.  The  deluge  extended  over  a 
large  section,  and  full  reports  of  the  dam¬ 
age  done  are  not  yet  in. 


THE  ZIMMERMAN 

The  .Standard  Machine 

Different  sizes  and  prices,  lllnstr&ted  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLYMYEU  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  BEST  SCOOP  FORK  4 

for  handling  potatoes,  beets  and  all 
vegetables  with  the  greatest  ease, 

and  without  bruising  or  cut-^r 
t  ing.  is  the  famous  ” 

DIAMOND 

SCOOP  FORK. 

Oval  tines  with  llat  a 
points  made  of  one 


4 


piece  of  solid  steel. 
Catalogue  free. 


Ashtabula  Tool  Co.,  A 
Ashtabula,  0^^^ 


A  POTATO  BUG 

Is  most  useful  when  he  is  dead.  Kill  him 
with  “BOXAL,”  and  prevent  blight  by 
the  same  operation.  $1  buys  10  pounds. 

BOWKER  CHEMICtL  CO  ,  Boston. 
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FUMA 


■  1  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  Insects. “The 
wheels  of  the  Gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.”  8o  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

SSS?  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”"?«SSing 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


WE  SAYE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

Buy  your  fertilizers  Hired  at  Wholesale  Pricet ,  and  get  your  money’s  worth. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS. 

(VK1TE  FOR  PRICES,  SAMPLES  AND  PAMPHLET. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  &  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  F*a. 
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Rural  isms  ► 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Privet  as  a  Farm  Crop. — The  com¬ 
mon  or  “California”  privet,  Ligustrum 
ovalifolium,  thrives  well  and  is  used  ex¬ 
tensively  for  hedges  and  ornamental 
plantings  about  the  seaside  resorts  and 
very  numerous  Summer  residences  near 
the  Rural  Grounds.  It  has  never  win¬ 
terkilled  in  this  section  when  once  es¬ 
tablished,  though  its  limit  of  endurance 
of  frost  does  not  extend  much  farther 
north.  Privet  is  a  most  manageable 
plant,  and  makes  a  faultless  ornamental 
hedge  when  kept  in  order,  retaining  'its 
glossy  foliage  until  January  most  Win¬ 
ters.  In  the  garden  of  a  Long  Island 
villa  it  is  used  as  an  edging  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  old-fashioned  box,  and  forms 
arches  more  than  12  feet  high,  as  well 
as  borders,  only  four  inches  high,  from 
plants  planted  at  the  same  time.  This 
great  difference  in  height  was  brought 
albout  entirely  by  clipping  and  training. 
Here  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  the 
local  demand  for  privet  is  so  consider¬ 
able  that  plants  are  grown  as  a  money 
crop  by  a  number  of  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners.  The  process  is  quite  simple,  as 
the  wood  for  cuttings  can  he  had  for  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  from  the  gardeners  who 
trim  the  miles  of  hedges  on  the  various 
large  estates.  The  wood  is  cut  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  after  the  foliage  falls,  and  is  made 
into  cuttings  eight  inches  long,  choosing 
firm  wood  as  near  the  diameter  of  a 
lead  pencil  as  possible.  The  cuttingis  are 
made  into  compact  bundles  of  100  each, 
butts  all  one  way,  and  preferably  bound 
with  withes,  as  cords  decay  too  readily. 
The  bundles  are  then  buried,  upside 
down,  in  a  well-drained  place,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  four  or  five  inches  of  clear 
sand  or  light  soil,  free  from  vegetable 
mold,  which  often  induces  decay.  They 
are  left  in  this  position  until  late  April, 
when  they  are  planted  out  in  freshly- 
worked  soil,  placing  the  cuttings  in  rows 
three  feet  apart,  and  about  six  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  The  cuttings  are  firm¬ 
ly  placed  deep  enough  to  leave  only  one 
or  two  buds  or  “eyes”  above  the  surface. 
The  soil  is  well  tramped  about  the  cut¬ 
tings,  and  the  surface  raked  smooth. 
About  30,000  are  required  for  an  acre. 
The  object  of  burying  the  cuttings  up¬ 
side  down  is  to  delay  the  starting  of  the 
'buds  until  the  butt  is  well  calloused, 
Which  process  is  much  promoted  iby  the 
warming  up  of  the  thin  covering  of 
•moist  sand  by  the  sun.  After  planting 
privet  cuttings  require  frequent  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  careful  weeding  to  Insure  a 
good  stand,  as  they  are  quickly  injured 
by  dry  weather  while  striking  root. 
They  are  ready  for  sale  by  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  and  bring  $45  to  $50  per 
1,000  for  the  best  specimens,  and  $15  to 
$30  for  the  less  perfect  grades.  A  fair 
“strike”  of  cuttings  is  about  60  per  cent, 
which  gives  about  18,000  plants,  at  an 
average  price  of  $35  per  1,000,  or  $630  for 
two  years’  use  of  the  soil  and  the  labor 
connected  with  their  production,  pro¬ 
vided  all  the  plants  are  sold.  Privet  is 
considered  very  exhausting  to  the  soil, 
as  it  forms  a  perfect  mat  of  roots, 
searching  every  part  of  the  surface  soil 
for  nutriment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  out¬ 
side  of  regular  nurseries,  privet  is  only 
grown  in  quarter  or  half-acre  patches, 
but  nevertheless,  it  returns  considerable 
money  to  the  growers. 

Wherever  privet  will  thrive  it  forms  a 
beautiful  shrub  for  the  farmer’s  door- 
yard,  and  makes  an  ideal  shelter  for  the 
poultry  yard.  It  can  be  planted  in 
groups  two  feet  apart,  and  by  frequent 
trimming  with  a  sickle  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  may  be  kept  down  to  less 
than  three  feet  in  height,  thus  meeting 
together  and  forming  a  perfect  canopy 
for  chickens,  which  they  enjoy  hugely 
during  warm  weather,  and  quickly  run 
to  when  they  fear  danger.  The  Ibota 


and  Amur  privets  are  both  handsome 
and  extremely  hardy  species  coming 
from  North  China.  They  are  worthy  of 
cultivation  wherever  the  ordinary 
species  is  too  tender,  but  as  yet  they  are 
very  little  known. 

The  Reliable  Cuthbert  Raspberry. 
— Red  raspberries  come  and  go,  but  the 
Cuthbert  holds  its  own,  and  is  still  more 
widely  planted  than  any  other  variety. 
The  Loudon  has  many  friends,  as  it  is 
large,  hardy,  and  prolific,  but  many 
fancy  the  color  too  dull.  Miller’s  Red  is 
bright  enough  in  color  and  quite  early, 
but  its  cropping  capacity  is  still  doubted. 
The  present  season  has  not  been  favor¬ 
able  for  red  raspberries,  though  other 
bush  fruits  generally  are  plentiful.  They 
wintered  well,  but  the  March  frosts 
proved  too  much  for  many  of  the  buds 
of  even  the  Cuthbert,  and  the  canes,  too, 
seem  to  have  been  weakened  by  the 
sharp  and  sudden  cold.  Following  that 
came  a  short  but  severe  drought  in  late 
June,  accompanied  by  drying  winds.  The 
result  is  only  one-fourth  crop  of  berries, 
as  compared  with  previous  good  years. 
The  red  raspberry  is  a  most  grateful 
fruit,  'but  its  cultivation  is  still  rather 
precarious. 

iSome  Large  Torenias. — Torenias  are 
not  grown  very  extensively,  but  are 
great  favorites  with  those  who  care  to 
bestow  fair  attention  to  their  culture. 
They  are  greenhouse  perennials,  but  are 
easily  grown  from  seed  as  annuals,  and 
make  very  fine  plants  for  baskets  and 
vases,  as  well  as  for  moist  places  in  the 
garden.  T.  Fournieri  and  T.  Bailloni, 
the  species  commonly  grown,  are  beau¬ 
tifully  colored  in  dark  blue,  violet  and 
yellow,  with  deep  purple  blotches,  are 
very  pretty  indeed,  but  are  likely  to  be 
superseded  by  newer  introductions  of 
garden  forms.  Three  varieties  received 


from  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  are  now  blooming,  and  are  the 
finest  things  we  have  yet  seen  in  this 
line.  The  flowers  are  IV2  inch  across; 
more  than  three  times  the  size  of  the 
older  types.  Princess  of  Montenegro  is 
porcelain  blue  and  black-purple,  with 
yellow  throat;  Violetta  very  large  white 
flowers  tinted  blue  and  violet,  and  The 
Bride  is  white,  with  yellow  in  the  throat. 
They  are  all  of  robust  growth. 


NOTES  ON  STRAWBERRIES. 


The  following  notes  were  made  on  May 
25  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Allen,  of  Salisbury,  Md. 
Readers  must  remember  the  location  and 
also  that  the  soil  is  very  light. 

Bismarck  is  doing  fairly  well,  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  medium  large.  Brandywine  is 
about  as  good  as  usual.  Bubach  seems  to 
have  stood  the  drought  as  well  as  any  we 
have,  but  it  not  as  productive  as  usual. 
Clyde  is  almost  ruined  by  the  drought,  and 
is  of  very  little  account  this  year,  though 
ordinarily  it  is  one  of  our  best.  Cobden 
Queen  is  productive,  firm,  and  medium 
large,  a  good  one  to  plant  for  market. 
Crescent  is  still  better  than  some  of  the 
new  ones.  Cyclone  is  badly  injured  by  the 
drought.  Darling  is  no  good  at  all— better 
have  none.  Duffs  very  productive,  medium 
size,  highly  colored,  and  about  the  firmest 
berry  I  ever  saw  except  Hoffman,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  Excelsior.  Apparently  it  would  ship 
anywhere.  Enormous  just  beginning  to 
ripen,  and  will  bear  a  fair  crop  in  spite 
of  the  drought.  Excelsior  is  decidedly 
earlier  than  anything  else  we  have,  and 
is  the  best  early  berry  grown,  as  far  as  I 
know.  This  year  it  was  one  week  earlier 
than  anything  else  on  the  place.  It  is  as 
large,  and  almost  as  firm,  as  Hoffman,  ana 
I  believe  fully  twice  as  productive  as 
Michel.  Emperor  is  enormously  productive, 
late,  and  large.  At  this  date  the  large 
berries  seem  to  be  somewhat  knotty,  which 
may  be  due  to  the  drougnt.  Gandy  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  last  year  on  light  soil.  However, 
it  will  never  pay  to  grow  it  except  on  land 
especially  adapted  to  it.  Gandy  Belle,  or 
Isabel,  which,  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Van 
Deman,  is  the  correct  name,  I  see  no  rea¬ 


son  for  growing.  It  is  a  very  good  berry, 
but  there  are  so  many  others  better.  Ger¬ 
trude  is  large,  firm,  and  good  quality,  but 
not  enough  of  it.  Gladstone  is  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  very  large,  and  seems  to  be  about 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  being  early.  In  time  of  ripening  it 
is  only  mid-season,  notwithstanding  the 
many  claims  for  its  earliness.  Glen  Mary 
does  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  rust 
as  badly  as  heretofore.  Jerry  Rusk  posi¬ 
tively  no  good  here.  Hunn,  ditto.  John¬ 
son’s  Early  is  medium  large,  quite  firm, 
and  a  very  showy  berry,  being  highly  col¬ 
ored  and  good  quality.  My  plants  are 
about  as  thick  as  they  could  possibly  grow, 
which  I  think  accounts  for  their  not  be¬ 
ing  productive.  The  fact  is,  they  have  not 
set  enough  fruit  in  this  bed  to  make  them 
profitable.  The  originator,  however,  claims 
that  he  has  grown  6,000  quarts  to  the  acre, 
which  is  all  that  is  to  be  desired  of  any 
berry,  and  I  have  good  reports  from  some 
others  who  have  it  growing  not  as  thick  as 
mine.  Really,  I  could  not  expect  mine  to 
bear,  or  any  other  variety  as  thick  as  my 
Johnson’s  Early  were  this  year.  I  think 
they  would  stand  about  100  plants  to  the 
square  foot.  My  impression  is  that  in  thin 
matted  rows  they  would  be  all  right,  and 
I  am  also  inclined  to  think  that  they  will 
do  better  in  stiff  land,  or  low  land,  than 
they  will  on  light  soil.  Kansas,  none  ripe 
at  this  date — very  late.  It  has  set  an  enor¬ 
mous  crop,  and  gives  promise  of  coming 
out  first-class.  Michigan  no  good;  have 
never  seen  it  any  good,  and  everyone  should 
be  advised  not  to  plant  it.  Michel  rather 
more  productive  than  usual,  small  on  ac¬ 
count  of  drought.  New  York  very  pro 
ductive  and  very  large,  all  right  for  local 
market,  but  do  not  recommend  it  especi¬ 
ally  for  a  shipping  berry,  although  quite 
as  good  as  some  others  that  are  used  for 
this  purpose.  From  the  reports  we  have 
had  of  Lt,  it  is  giving  great  satisfaction 
generally. 

Parker  Earle  has  set  more  fruit  than  I 
ever  saw  it  do  on  light  soil.  Would  not 
object  to  growing  it  if  it  did  as  well  every 
year  as  this.  Paris  King  is  large  and  pro¬ 
ductive,  and,  I  believe,  a  safe  variety  to 
plant  for  fruit.  Am  well  satisfied  that  I 
planted  a  few  acres  this  Spring.  It  has 
also  given  great  satisfaction  in  Florida, 
judging  from  some  reports  we  have  had  of 
it  from  that  section.  It  is  very  firm  for  a 
large  berry.  Patrick  no  good — should  never 
have  been  put  on  the  market.  Pride  of 
Cumberland  not  ripening  any  yet,  has  set 
a  full  crop,  and  contrary  to  the  impression 
of  many,  it  is  very  productive.  Ridgeway 
no  good  here.  Rio  very  fine,  what  there  is 
of  it.  It  seldom  sets  a  full  crop  on  light 
soil.  Ruby  has  set  a  large  crop,  but  the 
berries  are  not  perfect.  In  fact,  the  Ruby 
never  seems  to  perfect  Its  fruit  here. 
Saunders  and  Woolverton  are  about  the 
same  in  most  respects.  Saunders,  however, 
is  a  little  darker  colored  and  a  little  more 
perfectly  shaped.  Both  varieties  are  very 
productive,  and  have  almost  a  full  crop, 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  drought.  For 
all  kinds  of  seasons  on  my  farm,  I  con 
sider  it  about  the  safest  to  plant  for  fruit, 
and  think  I  do  well  to  plant  more  of  it 
than  I  have  been  doing,  as  it  has  never 
disappointed  me.  Seaford  is  very  produc¬ 
tive,  medium  large,  and  looks  as  though  it 
would  mature  its  crop.  Sharpless  no  good 
this  season.  Splendid  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Crescent  type.  Tennessee  Prolific  has 
set  a  very  large  crop,  but  owing  to  the 
drought,  will  be  knotty  to  some  extent. 

1  aken  as  a  whole,  however,  it  is  very  good, 
better  than  a  great  many  others  that  have 
received  more  praise.  Tubbs  is  one  of  the 
best  for  light  soils,  uniformly  medium  size, 
firm,  and  good  color.  I  should  plant  at 
least  10  acres  for  fruit  next  year.  Wm. 
Belt  is  not  rusting  as  badly  as  it  did  last 
year,  and  I  think  the  fruit  will  be  better, 
though  on  light  soils  it  is  hardly  pro¬ 
ductive  enough  to  be  profitable.  Blonde, 
the  largest  berries,  seem  to  be  about  half 
grown.  It  is  very  late,  has  set  a  tre¬ 
mendous  crop  as  usual,  looks  green, 
healthy,  and  vigorous,  and  promises  to 
mature  a  full  crop.  My  impression  at  this 
writing  is  that  I  did  not  make  a  mistake 
in  planting  five  acres  of  this  for  fruit  last 
Spring,  and  that  it  is  the  best  late  berry 
for  light  soils  that  we  have.  The  quality 
is  not  so  good,  being  quite  sour,  but  for 
a  showy  berry  it  is  hard  to  beat;  perhaps 
a  little  light  in  color,  but  not  quite  as  light 
as  Clyde.  I  shall  plant  more  of  it  next 
Spring. 

A  Garden  Policeman. — An  English 
horticultural  paper  prints  the  picture 
shown  at  Fig.  183  as  an  advertisement 
of  a  patent  seed  and  bud  protector.  It 
is  an  imitation  bird  of  prey  hung  by 
wires  over  a  garden.  Its  stretched  wings 
measure  three  feet,  and  it  sells  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  75  cents.  It  is  supposed  to  fly 
to  and  fro  with  the  wind,  and  thus 
frighten  chickens  or  vermin.  It  will  cer¬ 
tainly  do  better  police  service  than  the 
average  scarecrow. 
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WE  ARE  JEALOUS 

of  Pate  Fence*,  and  zealous  to  make  them  better. 
PARK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  ADRIAN.  MICH. 


For  20  years  the  acknowledged  leading 

BEAN  HARVESTER 

of  the  world.  Catalogue  and  price  on  application 
LK  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  Successors  to  F.  W.  Miller 
Mfg.  Co..  01  Lake  8t.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

UfCI  I  DRILLING 
WELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horsepowers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


USE 

LATE 


LOOMIS' 

M  PROVED 


“CLIPPER” 
DRILLER 

The  result  of  80rears'  expe¬ 
rience  in  Well  Drilling. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 

Tiffin,  Ohio. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STANDA.RD/ 

STEAM  PUMPS,  AIR  LIFTS.  1  // 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Wftl  TF  FOR  C/ft  CUL  A  ft  l£si  r*  & 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  t:  — fi 

AURORA.  ILL  -CHICAGO-  DAL  LAS. TEX 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

USED 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purposi 

Stationarle*,  Portable* 
Engine*  and  Pump*. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 
Kerosene 

ENGINES 
Cheapest  and  Safest 
Power  known.  For 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood, and  ail  power 
purposes.  Send  for  Catalog 
A.  MIETZ 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  AH 
Trades? 

PUMPS 

WATER— 

SHELLS 

CORN- 

GRINDS 

FEED- 

CHURNS 

BUTTER,— 

— and  hundreds  of  other  Jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

IT  IS  A  NEW  ENGINE  MADE  BY 



A  dll  UQI  ll\\ 

Morse  & 

COmpany 

Chicago 

AGENCIES 
Patterson,  Gottfried 
&  Hunter,  Ltd., 

New  York  City. 
Charles  J.  Jager 
Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

A  Cabbage  Head. — This  may  he  what 
I  shall  build  on  my  shoulders  before  1 
am  done,  but  I  hope  not.  There  is  one 
square  field  below  the  spring  that  we 
found  in  grass.  It  was  mostly  poor  stuff 
— full  of  weeds.  Water  can  be  run  from 
the  spring  all  over  this  field.  It  seemed 
to  me  a  mistake  to  hold  it  for  a  pasture 
or  poor  meadow.  We  often  see  farmers’ 
wives  who  are  women  of  culture  and 
brains.  The  Madame  says  it  is1  all 
wrong  to  make  such  women  fry  pork 
and  boil  potatoes  for  hired  men  when 
they  are  capable  of  doing  far  better 
work.  In  much  the  same  way  it  seemed 
all  wrong  to  let  this  field  half  work 
when  it  might  be  made  to  do  much  bet  ¬ 
ter.  So  after  haying  we  had  that  sod 
plowed.  Each  day’s  plowing  was  har¬ 
rowed  at  once,  and  the  field  was  worked 
four  times  with  the  Acme.  This  gave 
a  fine  and  mellow  surface  with  a  firm 
bottom.  We  marked  2 y2  feet  each  way, 
and  began  setting  July  10.  It  took  11,800 
plants  to  fill  the  field.  When  they  quit 
the  boys  felt  as  though  they  had  drop¬ 
ped  sections  of  their  backbones  in  the 
field.  That  is  a  big  army  for  us.  We 
have  handled  1,000  before  now,  but  we 
realize  that  we  have  a  big  job  on  hand. 
Practically  every  plant  is  alive,  and  we 
have  put  fertilizer  around  them,  and 
have  cultivated  carefully.  Cabbage  has 
been  very  low  thus  far,  and  reports  are 
that  an  immense  area  has  been  planted. 
That  isn’t  our  fault — we  shall  do  the 
best  we  can  to  make  those  plants  gi*ow, 
and  then  talk  about  selling. 

Plant  Habits. — This  cabbage  crop 
has  forced  me  to  find  out  all  I  can  about, 
the  habits  and  needs  of  cabbage.  Each 
farm  crop  has  its  peculiarities — just  like 
the  animals  or  the  people  found  on  the 
farm.  Cabbage  is  much  like  a  cranky 
man — it  doesn’t  like  to  be  bothered  too 
much.  I  think  one  can  easily  overdo 
the  cultivation.  I  find  people  who  pre 
fer  to  set  the  plants  in  Wide  drills,  so 
that  working  can  be  done  only  one  way. 
I  think  you  can  easily  hoe  cabbage  too 
much.  Like  some  men,  it  can’t  stand 
too  much  attention,  but  will  get  such  a 
case  of  the  'big  head  that  it  will  split 

open . The  potato  is  another 

plant  with  mighty  fixed  habits.  As  I 
have  stated  before,  we  planted  nearly 
eight  acres  of  potatoes  on  Fall-plowed 
sod  without  Spring  plowing.  I  knew 
what  was  likely  to  happen,  but  I  took 
the  risk,  ais  it  seemed  best — all  things 
considered.  I  am  likely  to  lose  by  it. 
The  hot  broiling  sun.  after  a  heavy 
rain,  has  baked  the  soil  like  a  brick — 
just  at  the  time  when  the  tubers  should 
be  making  their  best  growth.  A  good 
share  of  that  crop  will  be  small  tubers. 
Spring-plowed  land  on  the  same  hillside 
does  not  bake  that  way.  I  have  been 
caught  that  way  once  before,  which  is  a 
thing  I  hate  to  admit.  We  have  killed 
the  old  sod  out,  however,  and  that  is 
something.  Had  we  plowed  it  up,  and 
given  it  a  new  start,  it  would  have 
dogged  us  for  years. 

Home  Notes. — Not  long  since  the 
Madame  and  Aunt  Jennie  packed  up  a 
basket  of  lunch,  hitched  up  old  Major, 
and  with  the  four  children  started  off  on 
a  picnic.  They  had  only  one  definite 
errand,  but  aside  from  that  they  didn’t 
much  care  where  they  went.  Old  Major 
shuffled  easily  along  with  frequent  stops. 
They  had  a  box  of  oats,  and  he  ate  din¬ 
ner  with  them.  They  went  over  new 
roads,  through  shady  places,  and  stopped 
by  springs  and  pleasant  streams.  The 
Madame  measured  on  her  road  map  that 
the  day’s  trip  covered  nearly  20  miles. 
They  had  a  glorious  time — a  much  more 
successful  picnic  than  they  would  have 
had  in  dressing  up  and  going  miles 
away.  Many  farmers  do  not  realize  the 
fun  and  rest  they  might  have  on  just 
such  a  trip  through  their  own  country. 
....  In  telling  the  story  of  the  Graft, 
I  neglected  one  little  point.  After  he 
had  been  with  us  several  days  he  began 
to  follow  the  Madame  about  like  a  little 


dog.  He  would  creep  up  to  her  and  say: 
“I  want  you  for  me  mudder,  an’  dot  man 
what  is  here  for  me  fader!”  It  would  be 
a  great  thing,  wouldn’t  it,  if  we  could  all 
pick  out  our  parents  to  suit  ourselves! 

.  .  .  .  “This  is  the  best  dinner  we 

ever  had!”  That  remark  was  made  by 
the  Bud  as  khe  sighed  her  satisfaction 
over  a  chicken  bone  on  Sunday.  Hope 
Farm  folkis  had  certainly  been  well  fed. 
Charlie,  the  day  before,  killed  three 
young  roosters  and  Aunt  Jennie  had 
them  all  in  a  chicken  pie  which  taxed 
the  capacity  of  the  largest  pan  on  the 
place.  There  were  also  three  dozen  ears 
of  sweet  corn,  a  dish  of  potatoes,  and 
another  of  sliced  cucumbers,  with  plenty 
of  bread  and  butter  and  a  dish  of  baked 
apples  'in  the  pantry.  Out  in  the  kitchen, 
held  in  reserve,  the  Madame  had  a  can 
of  her  famous  lemon  ice.  Yes,  it  was 
a  good  dinner,  and  the  butcher  and  the 
grocer  didn’t  make  much  out  of  it. 

Small  Hits. — Apple  time  has  started, 
and  all  walking  things  at  Hope  Farm, 
from  Billy  Berkshire  up  to  the  boss,  re¬ 
joice.  We  have  too  many  early  apples. 
There  is  little  sale  for  them,  but  they 
make  fine  feed.  I  am  not  yet  prepared 
to  turn  the  pigs  into  the  orchard  to  keep 
these  apples  cleaned  up.  That  is  a  weak 

point  in  our  methods . I  want 

no  more  ducks  at  Hope  Farm.  This  de¬ 
cision  was  reached  after  trying  to  carve 
a  good  specimen  before  a  large  audience 
of  hungry  people.  The  Madame  voiced 
their  sentiments  as  I  slid  that  bird 
around.  No,  chickens  are  good  enough 

for  me . This  being  our  first 

year  on  the  farm  we  have  no  cultivated 
bush  fruits.  We  had  to  buy  our  straw¬ 
berries.  You  often  hear  these  farmers 
say  that  they  don’t  care  to  grow  fruits 
— it's  cheaper  to  buy  them.  I  know  how 
many  berries  their  family  will  have  if 
left  to  themselves.  At  the  back  of  the 
farm  are  .many  wild  blackberries  and 
huckleberries.  “The  big  girls,”  as  we 
call  Aunt  Jennie  and  the  Cutting,  pick 
many  of  these  berries  and  cook  them 
into  various  dishes  that  do  much  to  en¬ 
noble  agriculture!  ....  I  have  one 
small  field  now  used  as  a  pasture  which 
does  not  do  its  duty.  Tough,  worthless 
grasses  and  weeds  have  occupied  the 
land.  I  mean  to  have  it  plowed  shortly 
after  August  1,  and  sown  with  a  mixture 
of  oats  and  rye.  The  oats  I  want  for 
Fall  pasture,  and  I  hope  to  see  some  of 
the  rye  next  year.  I  am  not  ready  yet 
to  seed  it  to  grass.  I  think  the  southern 
turf  or  Winter  oats  will  give  better  pas¬ 
ture. 

A  Baby  Cow. — Last  year  I  got  things 
a  little  mixed  up  in  telling  about  our 
“new  daughter,”  so  this  time  I  will  start 
right  in  without  ifs  or  ands  and  say  that 
old  Jersey  has  presented  us  with  an  im¬ 
mature  cow.  This  is  her  third  succes¬ 
sive  daughter,  and  like  her  sisters,  this 
little  thing  has  the  color  and  shape  of 
her  mother.  The  father  was  a  Holstein 
of  good  breeding,  but  in  color  and  ap¬ 
pearance  the  calves  are  models  of  the 
old  cow.  We  are  all  much  pleased  at 
this,  for  I  have  in  mind  a  choice  herd  of 
cows  of  uniform  color  and  size.  The 
Holstein  blood  ought  to  show  itself  in 
an  increased  milk  yield.  The  new  calf 
is  to  be  called  Daisy— that’s  what  she 

certainly  is . I  have  one  field  of 

cow  peas  near  the  barn  which  is  to  be 
cut  for  hay  or  green  fodder.  In  half  the 
piece  we  sowed  Kaffir  corn,  and  in  the 
other  half  sorghum.  The  object  was  to 
hold  the  pea  vines  up  so  they  would  cut 
better.  Thus  far  the  sorghum  proves 
far  better  for  this  purpose  than  the 
Kaffir.  It  seems  to  make  a  quicker  and 
stronger  growth. 

Tiie  Blight. — The  potatoes  showed 
little  indication  of  disease  until  the  fierce 
hot  weather  of  middle  July,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  heavy  showers.  The  early  va¬ 
rieties  were  about  done,  anyway,  but 
the  Rural  Blush  began  to  quit,  and  in  a 
short  time  there  was  quite  a  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  field.  The  same 
thing  was  to  be  seen  in  most  of  the 


fields  through  our  section.  We  should 
have  used  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  before, 
but  we  went  at  it.  and  mixed  a  good 
mess,  and  sprayed  so  as  to  do  what  we 
could  to  save  the  vines.  Most  of  the 
experiment-station  people  seem  to  as¬ 
sume  that  farmers  know  all  about  this 
mixture,  but  I  doubt  whether  five  per 
cent  of  them  ever  saw  it,  or  fully  un¬ 
derstand  what  'it  will  do.  I  tell  the  boys 
that  we  must  copper-plate  those  vines — 
for  something  of  the  same  reason  that 
the  bottom  of  a  ship  is  copper-plated. 
The  sulphate  of  copper  does  this,  and 
the  lime  helps  it  stick  and  keeps  it  from 
burning  the  vines.  We  can  use  three 
parts  of  sweet  oil  and  one  part  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid  for  wounds  or  sores  on  the 
horses.  So  long  as  that  mixture  'is  on 
the  flesh  the  sore  cannot  spread.  While 
the  Bordeaux  is  on  the  leaf  the  blight 
disease  cannot  spread.  That  is  why  we 
should  get  it  on  early,  and  not  wait,  as 
we  have  done,  until  it  may  be  too  late. 

II.  w.  c. 

BRIEF  FARM  MATTERS. 

I  have  a  two-acre  orchard,  and  an 
uncle  has  50  or  more  trees  that  were 
raised  from  just  such  trees  as  were  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  467.  taken  when  the 
trees  were  quite  small.  I  would  not  trade 
my  orchard  for  any  nursery  orchard  in 
this  neighborhood,  though  Father  did 
not  lay  out  the  orchard  in  the  proper 
way.  He  secured  grafts  from  trees  that 
were  in  bearing,  and  I  think  It  says  to 
graft  from  the  best  bearing  trees.  I 
learned  to  bud  and  graft  from  Father, 
and  have  had  many  a  pleasant  hour 
watching  the  young  shoots  grow  from 
the  wild  state  to  the  fine  sorts  of  fruit 
that  we  have  in  the  improved  varieties. 
I  have  12  varieties  of  grapes.  I  found 
two  seedling  grapevines  in  the  garden, 
which  I  shall  try  to  nurse,  and  see  what 
will  come  of  them.  I  raise  pure  “pedi¬ 
greed”  potatoes.  I  call  them  potatoes 
with  a  pedigree.  I  select  about  three 
tubers  of  the  type  of  a  variety  and 
plant;  the  next  year  the  best  of  thes3 
make  enough  for  seed  of  one  variety. 
Have  had  4%  bushels  from  three  tubers. 
I  plant  only  two  acres,  and  have  from 
two  to  four  varieties,  besides  a  lot  of  the 
most  promising  varieties  that  I  test. 
Most  of  my  potatoes  now  I  received  from 
The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  shape  of  a  four- 
ounce  tuber.  Very  heavy  rains  for  the 
past  two  weeks  have  washed  my  corn 
and  potato  fields  considerably.  The  hay 
crop  is  light  through  this  section. 

Black  Ash,  Pa.  w.  H.  m. 


CALIFORNIA  RHUBARB  AND  OATS. 

In  Hope  Farm  Notes  of  June  9  you 
say  “It  is  said  that  rhubarb  will  kill  or 
sicken  hogs,”  and  ask,  who  can  tell?  I 
will  give  you  my  experience  for  what  it 
is  worth.  About  25  years  ago  we  had 
two  rows  of  rhubarb,  about  five  rods 
long,  across  one  end  of  the  garden,  ad¬ 
joining  the  hog  pasture,  and  as  there 
was  no  sale  for  rhubarb,  and  we  could 
not  use  a  quarter  of  it,  we  used  to  mow 
it  off  with  a  scythe  every  two  or  three 
weeks  all  Summer,  and  throw  it  over  to 
the  hogs.  The  hogs  used  to  eat  it  up 
clean,  and  call  for  more,  and  we  never 
had  any  sick  hogs.  I  also  saw  in  Hope 
Farm  Notes  a  few  weeks  ago  where  you 
had  sown  oats  to  be  cut  green  for  hay, 
and  speak  of  putting  on  nitrogen  to  in¬ 
crease  the  growth  of  the  straw.  I  send 
you  a  specimen  of  our  oat  hay;  it  is  a 
good  average  of  the  field  where  it  grew, 
and  it  was  so  thick  on  the  ground  that 
one  could  hardly  walk  through  it.  Do 
you  think  a  little  nitrogen  would  have 
helped  this  crop,  or  would  putting  the 
land  through  a  course  of  cow  peas  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  as  well?  t.  e.  b. 

Livermore,  Cal. 

R.  N.-Y— Rhubarb  is  so  “’healthy”  for 
humans  that  it  ought  to  be  good  for 
hogs.  The  sample  of  oat  hay  measured 
seven  feet  and  one  inch  in  length.  The 
head,  or  grain,  was  not  quite  so  large  as 
that  on  our  New  Jersey  oats.  We  wish 
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we  could  raise  such  fodder  at  Hope 
Farm.  No — there  is  no  lack  of  nitrogen 
in  soil  that  will  make  such  oat  straw  as 
that.  We  could  use  such  soil  for  a  fer¬ 
tilizer,  but  we  would  have  to  bring  the 
climate  along  with  it,  and  that  would 
interfere  with  some  things  about  the 
Jersey  climate  that  suit  us  well. 

Mr.  JOHN  IC.  FLEMING,  50  North  Twenty-third 
Street,  Philadelphia,  April  l(i,  1000,  writes: 

January  last,  I  contracted  a  severe  cold,  which 
settled  in  my  chest,  causing  considerable  pain  and 
ditllculty  in  breathing.  After  usin^  other  remedies, 
without  relief,  I  was  advised  by  a  friend  to  try 
Jayne's  Expectorant,  which  I  did,  and  before  the 
second  small  bottle  was  gone.  I  was  entirely  well.— 
Adv. 


HAUL  YOUR  CORNSTALKS 

on  our  Low  Down, 
Broad  Tire,  Wide  Plat¬ 
form  Handy  Wagon 
with  wheels  that  turn 
under  the  load.  It  is 
easy  draft,  easy  to  load, 
never  breaks  down  or 
upsets.  Best,  handiest, 
strongest  wagon  for  all 
farm  purposes.  The  only  low  down 
wagon  adopted  by  U  3.  Government  for 
hauling  war  supplies.  We  want  one  live  farmer 
as  our  agent  in  every  county.  Write  for  terms 
and  descriptive  circulars,  free. 

FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO..  Saginaw.  Mich. 


4  Buggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  SB7.25 
with  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  11.00 

I  make  all  sizes  &  grades.  Send  for  catalogue 
giving  instructions  for  ordering.  Special 
Grade  Wheels  for  repair  work,  $5.50.  if  you 
write  to-day.  W.  K.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall  Pa. 


®We  a  re  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (ill.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


YOU  SAVE  IT  ALL 

when  you  cut  up  a  corn  crop  for 
either  dry  feed  or  ensilage  with 

THE  ROSS 

Ensilage  Machinery. 

Unequalled  in  material,  construc- 
tion  and  cutting  ability.  Many 
sizes.  Elevates  any  distance,  in 
any  direction  at  any  angle.  Don’t 
wait  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  No.  80 
THE  E.  W.  ROSS  €0.  Springfield.  O. 
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IT  CUTS  AND  SHREOS 

all  kinds  of  green  and 
dry  fodder  and  delivers 
t  any  height  or  distance 
through  a  Pneumatic  Tubs. 
Largest  capacity  known.  Made 
in  3  handy  sizes.  Cute  %  in.  up. 
Our  “Lender”  la  like  It  but 
does  not  use  Pneumatic  Tube.  3 
sizes.  Runs  at  low  speed — any 
power  will  operate  it. 


Everybody  knows  ihh  old  reliable  — 

DICK  CUTTER. 

The  Origiual  splitter  and  cutter — it  still  lea«la 
all  others.  Makes  the  finest  ensilage  and  dry 
feed.  Made  in  sizes  to  suit  everybody’s  uee<ls.( 

Carriers  of  any  length.  Runs  easy  by  any 
kind  of  power.  Don't  buy  a  cutter  of  any 
kind  until  you  send  for  our  free  circulars  off 
“Blizzard,  “Leader”  and  “Dick.” 

HICK’S  AG’L  WORKS,  Box  60,  Canton,  Ohio. 


AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

— leading  features  of  our  new,  revised  and  enlarged 

u  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  W0LL,  f  v 

>£  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  book  is  neatly  bound 
into  a  volume  of  234  pages  and  contains  everything  that  is  | 
latest  on  the  subject  from  planting  and  building  to  feeding.  J 
\mong  its  principle  topics  are  included : 

I— Silage  crops.  II — Silos. 

Ill -Silage.  IV— Feeding  Silage. 

V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

!  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture. 

I  Also  illustrations  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 

I  rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com 
pounded  rations,  etc.  Mulled  for  10c*. 

,  coin  or  stumps. 

.SILVER  MFG.CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


“APPLETON  QUALITY  IS  THE  BEST.” 

ENSILAGE 

MACHINERY 


SIMPLE  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 
Strong  and  Durable. 
Effective  and  Rapid 

In  Operation. 


“NEW 
HERO” 

CUTTERS 

(with  or  with¬ 
out  self-feed.) 

Swivel  Fodder 
Carriers,  Ensil¬ 
age  Wagons, 

Sweep  Horse 
Powers. 

Tread  Horse 
Powers,  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines. 

WE  MAKE  also  a  complete  line  of  Shredders. 
Huskers,  Shellers,  Feed  Grinders,  Wood  Saws,  Wind 
Mills,  Steel  Tanks,  etc.  Stronirc.t  Guarantee. 
156  Page  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 

27  Fargo  St.  BATAVIA,  ILL. 
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We  call  attention  to  the  matter  printed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  pages  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Week  after  week  we  hope 
to  give  brief  reports  and  studies  from  various  parts 
of  our  country.  These  reports  will  deal  not  only  with 
crops,  but  with  social  conditions,  new  enterprises  and 
all  those  things  that  naturally  interest  the  farmer 
and  his  family.  Read  them — it  will  be  worth  while. 

lit 

The  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  Society  ex¬ 
pects  to  make  an  exhibit  of  fruit  at  the  State  Fair. 
The  Hudson  River  Valley  is  a  fine  fruit  region,  and 
the  best  of  its  products  will  show  up  well  beside  any 
fruit  that  can  be  grown  in  the  State.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Syracuse  this  year  should  be  the  finest  that 
can  possibly  be  brought  out.  There  are  hundreds  of 
first-class  growers  who  can  well  send  fine  specimens 
to  help  swell  the  display.  Let  them  write  to  B.  D. 
Van  Buren,  Stockport,  N.  Y.,  for  full  particulars. 

* 

The  Green  pea-louse  occupies  a  prominent  place  on 
the  stage  just  now.  Many  persons  will  not  realize 
what  he  has  done  until  they  buy  canned  peas  next 
Winter.  The  price  then  will  startle  them,  and  they 
may  talk  powerfuly  about  a  trust  of  some  sort.  The 
truth  is  that  this  louse  ruined  the  crop  in  many  locali¬ 
ties,  and  is  likely  to  do  more  damage  in  the  future. 
That  is  why  The  R.  N.-Y.  devotes  considerable  space 
to  it,  for  pea  growing  is  not  only  a  large  business 
commercially,  but  occupies  a  deserved  space  in  every 
garden. 

* 

Americans  have  won  the  lion’s  share  of  prizes  in 
horticultural  products  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  In 
apples  and  oranges  our  growers  have  won  twice  as 
many  awards  as  were  won  by  all  the  other  nations 
together.  The  exhibitors  were  ready.  They  always 
had  more  -than  enough  fruit  to  make  a  fine  showing. 
Thus  far  the  exhibit  of  apples  has  been  from  last 
year’s  crop.  Now  choice  specimens  of  this  season’s 
crop  will  he  sent  to  show  during  August,  September 
and  October.  No  doubt  this  will  greatly  stimulate 
i„e  European  demand  for  the  American  apple.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years  Americans  exported  $8,150,926 
worth  of  green  apples,  and  $6,287,786  worth  of  dried 
fruit.  It  would  be  hard  to  name  any  product  the  in¬ 
creased  export  of  which  will  bring  more  good  and 
less  injury  to  the  American  farmer  than  the  apple. 

jfc 

Have  you  not  frequently  been  impressed  with  the 
great  variety  of  reasons  given  for  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  agricultural  prices?  One  authority  gravely 
informs  us  that  farmers  were  never  so  prosperous  as 
just  now;  mortgages  are  being  canceled,  and  all  on 
the  high  road  to  prosperity.  Another  declares  that 
nobody  prospers  but  trusts,  that  farmers,  especially, 
are  the  objects  of  conspiracy  in  the  demonetization  of 
silver,  this,  as  he  claims,  throwing  the  wealth  of  the 
country  into  -the  hands  of  a  favored  few.  Again,  the 
Prohibitionist  has  no  trouble  in  bringing  forward 
statistics  to  prove  that  far  more  money  is  being  spent 
for  beer  than  for  bread.  So,  also,  the  economist 
points  to  the  increase  of  extravagance,  National, 
State,  municipal,  domestic,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
faithful  Gospel  minister  tells  us  from  the  sacred  desk, 
that  no  nation  has  been  so  divinely  favored  as  this, 
and  that  the  present  unrest  and  inability  to  provide 
things  honest  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  gradually 
slipping  away  from  our  moorings,  rearing  up  human 
standards,  rather  than  divine,  that  the  divine  favor  is 
passing  from  us  to  some  extent,  until  we  have  learned 
the  lesson  of  faithfulness  in  little  things — thorough¬ 
ness,  if  you  will.  He  argues,  consistently  enough, 
that  the  employee  in  your  office  or  on  your  farm,  who 
is  most  thorough,  attends  most  carefully  to  details, 


can  De  relied  upon  most  when  you  are  not  present  to 
watch  him,  is  already  in  the  line  of  promotion.  Sure¬ 
ly  there  is  no  lack  of  opinion,  but  when  are  we  to  get 
together  and  agree  upon  one  definite  cause  which  we 
can  remove? 

* 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  of  New  York  State 
should  show  their  colors  at  Syracuse  on  Grange  Day 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  Tuesday,  August  28,  has 
been  set  aside  for  the  special  benefit  of  Grangers,  and 
members  of  the  order  may  well  take  occasion  to 
show  their  strength  and  character.  The  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  -the  State  Grange  impress  the  locality  in  which 
they  are  held,  but  at  Syracuse  there  will  be  a  broader 
opportunity  to  snow  what  the  order  is,  and  who  the 
members  are.  In  these  days  people  are  impressed  by 
the  evidence  of  numerical  strength,  and  an  outpour¬ 
ing  of  Grangers  at  Syracuse  will  help  both  -the  order 
itself  and  agriculture  generally.  Let  the  badge  oe 
seen  on  every  square  foot  of  the  fair  grounds. 

Any  farmer  who  has  to  wrestle  with  ragweed  in 
his  corn  and  potatoes  thinks  unkind  thoughts  of  the 
pernicious  activity  with  which  it  insists  on  growing; 
but  judging  from  what  Mr.  Slingerland  says,  on  page 
526,  it  is  something  worse  than  a  weed.  It  supplies 
food  to  support  those  pestilent  beetles  who  ravage 
the  strawberry  crop;  when  strawberries  are  out  of 
season  Mr.  Harpalus  turns  to  his  friend  the  ragweed, 
and  subsists  comfortably  on  its  seeds.  This  is  an¬ 
other  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  weed  (that  is,  a 
plant  out  of  place)  is  not  merely  stealing  the  nour¬ 
ishment  which  should  feed  economic  crops,  but  is 
also  giving  active  aid  to  their  enemies.  We  now 
know  that  many  weeds  are  the  hosts  of  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  which,  when  occasion  offers,  will  ravage  valu¬ 
able  crops,  and  it  appears  that  similarly  they  give 
aid  to  our  insect  enemies.  This  shows  the  danger  of 
permitting  weeds  to  remain  in  any  odd  nooks  on  a 
farm,  as  well  as  in  cultivated  fields.  They  are  a 
passive  danger  which  may  at  any  time  become  an 

active  one. 

* 

The  small  advance  in  the  price  of  milk  offered  by 
the  Milk  Exchange  has  started  up  the  usual  flock  of 
ignorant  people  who  try  to  frighten  consumers.  The 
daily  papers  were  formerly  filled  with  long  articles 
about  a  “milk  trust”  which  the  awful  farmers  ■were 
forming.  There  is  less  of  that  now,  for  people  begin 
to  realize  that  the  only  “trust”  in  this  milk  business 
is  the  so-called  “Exchange”  which  dictates  prices. 
Those  who  consume  the  milk  which  is  sent  to  this 
city  are  finding  out  the  fact  that  their  best  friends 
are  those  who  produce  the  milk — not  those  who 
handle  it.  Disease,  water  and  extortionate  price  get 
into  -the  milk  after  it  leaves  the  farm,  and  they  are 
put  there  largely  by  the  middleman.  Let  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  become  better  acquainted.  One 
good  result  of  the  combination  among  milk  producers 
is  the  appearance  of  good  writers  who  argue  in  the 
daily  papers  from  the  farmer’s  standpoint.  They 
show  up  the  false  tactics  of  the  middlemen.  Once  let 
the  consuming  public  understand  -the  real  situation, 
and  the  fight  is  won. 

* 

—  The  labor  unions  have  attempted  to  restrict  the 
hours  of  labor  for  workingmen,  and  have  secured 
legislation  in  most  States  limiting  the  hours  of  labor 
for  a  day  or  week.  In  Massachusetts  the  law  reads 
that: 

No  minor  under  18  years  of  age  and  no  woman  shall  be 
employed  in  laboring  in  any  manufacturing  or  mechani¬ 
cal  establishment  more  than  10  hours  in  any  one  day; 

*  *  *  and  in  no  case  shall  the  hours  of  labor  exceed 
5S  in  a  week. 

Two  cotton  corporations  in  Fall  River  hired  women 
and  children  who  had  worked  through  the  day  in 
other  mills  to  work  for  them  at  night.  Thus  the 
workers  put  in  more  than  58  hours  in  one  week,  but 
d'io  not  exceed  that  number  for  one  firm.  Suit  was 
brought  against  these  mill  owners  for  violating  the 
labor  laws,  but  the  suit  failed.  The  judge  in  his  de¬ 
cision  said: 

The  labor  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  have  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  forbid  any  person  from  working  as  many 
hours  as  he  chose.  The  person  who  works  for  a  manu¬ 
facturing  corporation  is  obliged  to  conform  to  its  hours. 
The  operatives  work  as  a  united  body,  and  as  a  rule 
each  must  work  the  same  hours  which  the  others  do. 

If  the  mill  is  forbidden  to  employ  them  for  certain  hours, 
that  sets  the  operative  free  outside  those  hours.  If  one 
of  them  should  get  an  opportunity  to  work  evenings  for 
a  grocer  or  a  farmer,  the  Legislature  has  not  expressed 
any  policy  against  it.  The  Legislature  has  not  imposed 
restrictions  upon  the  laborer  as  it  has  upon  the  employer, 
and  has  not  stated  any  policy  of  the  kind. 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  laborer  has  really  greater 
rights  than  the  employer.  This  shows  also  how  many 
laws  disappoint  those  who  demanded  them.  The 
labor  people  thought  the  law  in  question  would  cer¬ 
tainly  prevent  just  such  a  condition  as  it  permits.  On 


the  farm  common  usage  puts  the  hired  man’s  day 
at  about  10  hours,  though  in  busy  times  this  is  drawn 
out  like  rubber. 

* 

Last  August,  one  of  our  subscribers  in  Belgium 
wrote  us  that  he  had,  along  the  coast  of  that  country, 
on  the  North  Sea,  excensive  sand  dunes  or  hills.  He 
found  it  difficult  to  find  any  plant  that  would  hold 
and  confine  the  sand.  He  has  been  partly  successful 
with  planting  evergreens.  He  had  read  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  paper  something  about  certain  grasses  that  would 
thrive  and  grow  in  such  a  location.  He  wished  to 
know  what  grasses  to  use,  and  where  such  seed  could 
be  obtained.  It  seems  strange  that  a  man  should 
send  from  the  Old  World  across  to  the  New,  for  in¬ 
formation  of  this  character.  We  know  that  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Experiment  Station  had  imported  seeds  and 
plants  from  Australia,  and  had  also  made  experiments 
with  grasses  and  other  plants  for  binding  sea  sands. 
After  some  delay  we  learned  from  the  California  Sta¬ 
tion  that  the  best  plants  for  the  purpose  named  are 
undoubtedly  the  Marram  grass  (Ammophila  arenaria), 
and  the  Sea  Lyme  grass  (Elymus  arenarius).  They 
are  Usually  propagated  from  root  cuttings,  and  could 
not  be  obtained  in  this  country.  We  were  able  to  tell 
where  they  could  be  found  in  Brussels  or  in  London. 
Another  grass  that  might  possibly  succeed  under  such 
conditions  is  the  Japanese  Lawn  grass,  and  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Spinifex.  But  in  order  to  obtain  seeds  of 
these  grasses,  it  was  necessary  to  send  to  the  botan¬ 
ical  gardens,  New  South  Wales.  In  the  meantime,  the 
California  Station  sent  'its  pamphlets  and  seeds  of 
the  Australian  Salt-bush  directly  to  our  subscriber  in 
Belgium.  Thi-s  shows  how  the  various  ends  of  -the 
earth  are  being  brought  together  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture.  In  one  case  we  received  a  question  from 
Russia,  and  found  it  necessary  to  send  to  one  of  our 
subscribers  on  the  Island  of  Java,  and  from  there 
back  to  Egypt  in  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  answer. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Off  in  the  west  the  Storm  King  drills  his  band; 

Hear  the  deep  murmur  of  his  mighty  drum. 

See,  as  the  signal  flashes  in  his  hand 
How  the  outlying  skirmishers  come  home. 

Each  marching  in  to  swell  the  angry  cloud; 

Fainter  and  fainter  falls  the  fading  light. 

Across  the  farm — with  war  song  chanted  loud 
The  Storm  King  marches  onward  to  the  fight. 

Far  off  we  see  the  trees  bend  down  in  pain 
Before  the  storm’s  vanguard— rough  cavalry 
With  hoofs  of  mist  and  saber  strokes  of  rain; 

Fear  not,  old  farm,  they  come  to  set  you  free! 

Bow  down  your  heads  in  thankfulness,  drink  deep 
Ye  thirsty  crops— as  backward  o’er  the  hill 
Drought  and  his  baffled  minions  slowly  creep 
Fighting  in  sullen  wrath.  Ah,  not  to  kill 
The  Storm  King’s  army  gathered  in  the  west 
But  to  bring  succor  in  the  blessed  rain; 

Now  through  the  parted  ranks,  a  welcome  guest, 

The  setting  sun  floods  the  fresh  land  again. 

Too  late  to  sow  silo  crops  now. 

Strong— the  negative  of  a  positive  person. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  fit  apples  for  cold  storage? 
Why,  yes,  the  woman  who  supports  her  husband  is  a 
male  carrier. 

A  fact  it  is  though  put  in  rhyme,  tough  sorrel  will 
submit  to  lime. 

An  oleo  trust  has  been  formed  in  Germany,  to  go  intc 
effect  next  year. 

Don’t  keep  a  horse  that  requires  both  oats  and  whip 
to  make  him  go. 

Now,  then,  the  afternoon  of  the  season  has  come. 
Work  for  the  frost  is  at  hand. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  any  readers  who  have 
fruited  the  Carman  grape  in  the  North. 

It’s  a  high  compliment  to  the  strawberry  when  that 
meat-eating  beetle  (page  526)  turns  to  fruit. 

It  is  asserted  that  more  than  700,000  pounds  of  oleo  are 
sold  in  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  Pa.,  every  month. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  man  to  lose  a  piece  of  wheat 
through  poor  culture  and  then  charge  it  to  the  “fly?” 

No!  No!  There  never  was  a  -weed  plant  that  did  not 
grow  from  seed!  They  are  not  “germinated  spontane¬ 
ously.” 

Pray  keep  your  sorrows  bottled  up.  Kill  the  desire  to 
talk;  you’ll  only  spread  your  bitterness  by  pulling  out 
the  cork. 

It  is  still  very  dry  in  western  New  York.  We  are  told 
of  nurserymen  who  are  drilling  wells  for  water  to  irri¬ 
gate  stock  for  budding. 

A  fire  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  spread  from  a  peat 
swamp  to  an  adjoining  potato  field,  and  the  owner  of  it 
is  now  digging  baked  potatoes. 

The  chemists  tell  us  that  sourness  in  the  soil  is  neu¬ 
tralized  by  uniting  with  a  base.  We  have  observed  that 
the  application  of  a  base  sometimes  improves  a  sour 
temper  in  a  child. 

Export  trade  in  horseflesh  from  this  country  to  Den¬ 
mark  is  said  to  be  greatly  increasing.  Copenhagen  is  the 
distributing  point  for  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  Russia, 
and  the  German  Baltic. 

“Speak  a  good  word  for  the  robin  redbreast,”  says  a 
New  York  subscriber.  “I  found,  in  an  apple  tree,  a 
robin’s  nest,  the  foundation  of  which  was  composed  al¬ 
most  wholly  of  the  cocoons  of  tent-caterpillars,  all 
pinched  as  to  prevent  development.” 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Four  men  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  died  after 
drinking  from  a  keg  of  beer.  The  keg  was  opened  after¬ 
wards,  and  the  skeleton  of  a  rattlesnake  found  in  It. 
How  it  got  into  the  keg  is  a  mystery . Five  per¬ 

sons  were  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  at  Rock,  Pa.,  July  19; 

one  of  the  victims,  a  boy,  being  fatally  injured . 

A  despatch  from  St.  John’s,  N.  B.,  July  19,  stated  that 
the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  were  still  blocked  with  ice  floes. 
Nearly  1,000  fishing  vessels  were  icebound  and  unable  to 

reach  the  Labrador  fishing  grounds . A  three- 

year-old  child  was  lost  in  the  woods  near  Vesper,  Wis., 
and  was  found  alive  near  Hansen,  Wis.,  July  18,  six  days 
later.  There  had  been  heavy  rains,  and  the  child  had  no 

protection . Statistics  show  that  in  Cuyahoga 

County,  O.,  one  divorce  suit  is  filed  for  every  five  mar¬ 
riage  licenses  issued . Snow  fell  for  a  few  min¬ 

utes  during  a  severe  windstorm  at  Marshall,  Mich.,  July 

21 . The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  cold-storage  warehouse 

was  burned  July  23,  causing  a  loss  of  $740,000 . 

Near  Akron,  Ala.,  11  negroes  were  drowned  in  the  War¬ 
rior  River  by  the  capsizing  of  a  skiff . The  ex¬ 

plosion  of  a  gasoline  launch  in  Long  Island  Sound,  near 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  July  23,  killed  two  persons  and 

dangerously  injured  a  third . Five  persons  were 

drowned  at  Wiley’s  Lake,  Cal.,  July  24,  by  the  capsizing 
of  a  raft  used  by  bathers . The  Post  Office  De¬ 

partment  has  issued  an  order  extending  the  privilege  of 
domestic  rates  of  postage  to  all  United  States  soldiers 

serving  in  China . Conditions  at  Cape  Nome, 

Alaska,  are  said  to  be  very  bad.  No  attempt  is  made  at 
sanitation,  and  measles,  enteric  fever  and  smallpox  are 

epidemic . An  explosion  on  a  steam  yacht  at 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  July  24,  scalded  three  children  to  death, 
fatally  burned  another,  and  seriously  injured  three  older 

persons . Fire  in  a  Buffalo  grain  elevator,  July 

24,  caused  a  loss  of  $250,000 . Salmon  fishermen 

along  the  Frazer  River,  British  Columbia,  have  struck 
against  the  employment  of  Japanese  labor,  and  martial 

law  has  been  proclaimed  to  produce  order . 

Three  policemen  were  murdered  by  negroes  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  July  24,  and  much  disorder  followed . The 

report  of  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Bristow 
on  the  Cuban  postal  frauds  places  the  minimum  of  Neely’s 
embezzlement  at  $131,713,  which  may  be  increased  to  $150,- 
000.  E.  J.  Rathbone,  late  Director-General  of  Posts,  is 
deeply  implicated. 

CUBA.— Owing  to  the  Chinese  trouble  troops  are  being 
withdrawn  from  Cuba.  It  is  believed  that,  after  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  independence  will  be 
given.  A  constitutional  convention  will  first  be  held,  to 

adopt  a  constitution . The  report  on  the  Cuban 

postal  frauds  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Post¬ 
master-General  Smith . The  President  and  Gov¬ 

ernor-General  Wood  have  agreed  upon  September  15  as 
the  time  for  holding  elections  for  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  in  Cuba.  It  is  said  in  Washington  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  will  be  closely  scrutinized  in  Washington,  and 
Cuba  will  not  be  permitted  to  make  treaties  with  foreign 
countries,  except  through  the  United  States,  nor  will  the 
people  be  allowed  to  involve  the  island  in  debt,  unless 

authorized  to  do  so  by  this  Government . Yellow 

fever  has  broken  out  in  the  barracks  of  the  Seventh 
Cavalry  and  First  Infantry  in  Pinar  del  Rio. 

PHILIPPINES.— It  was  officially  announced  that  during 
the  week  ending  July  22,  200  insurgents  were  killed  and 
130  surrendered  or  were  captured;  12  Americans  were 
killed  and  11  wounded. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— July  20,  the  Government 
at  Washington  received,  through  the  Chinese  Minister, 
Wu  Ting-fang,  a  cipher  despatch  from  Minister  Conger 
at  Peking,  announcing  that  he  was  under  fire  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Legation,  and  in  need  of  aid.  The  Chinese  Emperor 
has  sent  to  President  McKinley  an  appeal  for  aid  in  re¬ 
storing  order  in  China  and  friendship  with  the  European 
nations.  Trustworthy  information  of  the  envoys  was 
still  lacking  July  26,  all  messages  received  coming  through 
Chinese  sources.  It  was  asserted  that  the  foreigners  be¬ 
sieged  in  the  British  Legation  at  Peking  were  still  hold¬ 
ing  out  July  9,  but  this  could  not  be  verified . 

Disturbances  continue  in  Korea,  80  Russians  being  killed 

at  Antung . July  22,  the  steamer  Campania 

struck  the  English  bark  Embleton  in  the  Irish  Channel, 
during  a  dense  fog.  The  Embleton  sank  immediately, 

seven  of  her  crew  being  saved  and  11  lost . In  a 

collision  between  two  passenger  steamers  in  Belfast 
Lough,  on  the  Irish  coast,  July  22,  five  persons  were 
killed  and  50  injured. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  pear  crop  in  the  vicinity 
of  Alvin,  Tex.,  i^  said  to  be  very  short.  The  severe  freeze 
of  February,  1899,  injured  the  trees,  and  they  have  not 
yet  recovered. 

Montana  stockmen  began  shipping  range  cattle  by  the 
middle  of  July,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  sales  will  be 
heavier  than  for  several  years.  Owing  to  the  drought, 
forage  is  scarce  on  the  ranges  and  cattlemen  are  anxious 
to  dispose  of  their  stock;  consequently  they  began  round¬ 
ing  up  fully  a  month  in  advance  of  the  usual  time.  The 
first  sale  of  range  cattle  for  the  season  brought  $5.25  per 
100  pounds. 

A  beet-sugar  factory  is  being  erected  at  Rocky  Ford, 
Col. 

It  is  reported  that  Texas  wool  growers  are  holding  their 
wool,  believing  that  the  general  clip  will  not  be  good  this 
year,  and  that  manufacturers  would  rather  pay  a  higher 
price  than  import  wool. 

Recent  rains  are  said  to  have  been  worth  $10,000,000  to 
Nebraska  crops. 

The  Illinois  State  Fair  will  be  held  at  Springfield  Sep¬ 
tember  24-29.  The  premium  list  has  been  carefully  re¬ 
vised,  many  new  premiums  offered  and  increased  in  value. 
The  cash  premiums  amount  to  $40,000. 

The  Cambridge  (Pa.)  Fair  Association  at  its  forthcoming 
annual  exhibition,  August  28-31,  will  give  a  premium  of 
$50  to  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  largest  and 
finest  displays  of  farm  products  grown  from  the  soil  on 
one  farm. 

In  the  horticultural  competition,  June  13,  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  first  prizes  for  collections  of  apples,  crop  of 
1899,  were  awarded  to  the  following  exhibitors:  Division 


of  Pomology,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
general  collection,  53  varieties  from  12  States;  Illinois 
State  Horticultural  Society;  Missouri  State  Horticultural 
Society;  Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society;  New  York 
State  Commission;  collection  of  citrus  fruits  (oranges, 
lemons  and  pomeloes),  California  State  Commission;  col¬ 
lection  of  oranges  and  lemons  in  commercial  packages, 
California  State  Commission.  Second  prizes  for  collections 
of  apples,  crop  of  1899:  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society;  E.  F. 
Babcock,  Waitsburg,  Wash.;  Elbert  Manchester,  Bristol, 
Conn.;  Marshall  Brothers,  Arlington,  Neb.;  I.  B.  Perrine, 
Blue  Lakes,  Idaho;  E.  F.  Stephens,  Crete,  Neb.  Third 
prizes:  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture;  P.  Pederson, 
Huntingdon  Valley,  Pa.  In  the  competition  of  June  27 
first  prizes  went  to  Division  of  Pomology,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  general  collection,  40  varie¬ 
ties  from  14  States;  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society; 
Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society;  Nebraska  State 
Horticultural  Society;  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety;  Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society;  P.  Gleason, 
LeRoy,  New  York;  collection  of  oranges  and  lemons  in 
commercial  packages,  California  State  Commission.  Sec¬ 
ond  prizes:  Indiana  Horticultural  Society;  New  Mexico 
College  of  Agriculture;  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture;  E.  C.  Warner,  Cheshire,  Conn.  Third  prizes: 
E.  F.  Babcock,  Waitsburg,  Wash.;  I.  B.  Perrine,  Blue 
Lakes,  Idaho;  A.  I.  Weidner,  Arendtsville,  Pa.  A  first 
prize  was  awarded  W.  At  lee  Burpee,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
for  50  varieties  of  sweet  peas  in  pots. 


THE  AMERICAN  BUTTER  TRADE  ABROAD , 

Why  Our  Share  Is  Small. 

The  United  States  Is  primarily  an  agricultural 
country,  and  produces  far  more  than  home  consump¬ 
tion  demands.  Large  amounts  of  grain  are  shipped  to 
Europe,  especially  wheat,  while  the  Indian-corn  ex¬ 
port  trade  is  materially  increasing.  In  reality,  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  be  far  better  for  our  material  pros¬ 
perity,  if  our  exportation  of  cereals  could  be  decreased 
and  that  of  live  stock  and  dairy  products  be  increased. 
A'll  persons  familiar  with  soil  fertility  and  cropping, 
and  their  relationship  to  animal  husbandry,  will  un¬ 
derstand  the  advantage  of  such  a  decrease  and  in¬ 
crease.  Our  live  stock  trade  abroad  has  grown  to 
great  dimensions,  but  our  exports  of  butter  and 
cheese  have  not  grown  in  relative  importance.  In 
fact,  the  exports  of  the  latter  are  comparatively  in¬ 
significant.  It  is,  however,  extremely  desirable  that 
our  dairy  export  trade  grow,  because  it  means  ship¬ 
ping  a  minimum  fertility  from  our  farms  in  the  form 
of  butter,  and  not  a  serious  amount  in  the  cheese,  and 
yet  for  which  we  should  receive  a  satisfactory  re¬ 
muneration.  This  subject  has  received  some  consid¬ 
erable  attention  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  during  the  past  few  years,  for  which 
the  country  is  indebted  to  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  Our  people,  however,  have  still 
much  to  learn  of  the  demands  of  the  European  mar¬ 
ket.  England  and  Scotland  are  our  great  buyers,  and 
we  should  endeavor  to  supply  their  demands. 

A  few  days  ago,  when  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  call  upon  two  of  the  largest  butter 
and  cheese  buyers  in  that  market,  in  whose  cellars  I 
saw  large  quantities  of  these  foods,  including  exten¬ 
sive  shipments  from  Canada,  Denmark,  Holland,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Finland,  Siberia,  Ireland  and  France.  The  senior 
members  Of  these  firms,  Forrest  &  Trumbull,  and 
John  Lethem  &  Sons,  are  men  of  large  business  ex¬ 
perience  and  much  acuteness  in  the  trade.  They 
cheerfully  gave  me  time  and  attention,  and  discussed 
the  trade  in  a  fair  and  broad-minded  spirit.  I  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  butter  shown  me.  A  very 
large  per  cent  of  it  was  packed  in  112-pound  casks, 
after  the  Danish  style.  These  simply  represent  small 
barrels  with  wooden  hoops.  They  are  shipped  wrap¬ 
ped  in  burlap,  and  look  very  clean  in  the  storeroom. 
Some  butter  was  packed  in  60-pound  American  tubs, 
and  some  in  rough  barrels  came  from  Russia,  and 
there  were  very  neat-looking  boxes  of  butter  on  hand, 
but  these  were  to  be  seen  in  but  a  small  way.  The 
Danish  tub  is  the  style  in  the  British  market,  and  any¬ 
thing  put  in  other  packing  .is  not  popular  with  the 
buyers,  unless  in  the  56-pound  boxes  from  Ireland, 
which  are  somewhat  squarish,  though  smaller  at  bot¬ 
tom  slightly  than  top. 

The  butter  shown  me  by  the  merchants,  which  they 
regarded  as  best,  was  extra  fine  Danish,  in  casks  lined 
with  parchment  paper.  From  the  American  stand¬ 
point,  this  was  much  lacking  in  salt  and  flavor.  There 
was  neither  aroma  or  pronounced  flavor,  but  only  a. 
very  slight  flavor  indeed,  quite  unlike  that  our  Amer¬ 
ican  market  calls  for.  A  sample  of  the  best  butter 
they  had  from  the  States  was  given  me.  It  was  strong 
to  an  unpleasant  degree,  and  considerably  inferior  to 
a  sample  of  what  I  was  told  was  Canadian  butter, 
and  did  not  have  so  good  a  flavor  as  either  Russian 
or  Danish  seconds.  The  firm  complained  that  but¬ 
ter  from  the  States  would  not  keep  alongside  of 
butter  from  other  countries,  getting  off  flavor,  and 
they  ascribed  this  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  made 
with  the  care  other  butter  was.  It  also  contained  too 
much  water,  which  I  distinctly  noted  when  compared 
with  other  makes.  The  Danish  butter  appeared  quite 


dry  and  from  the  American  point  considerably  over¬ 
worked.  Russian  butter  is  growing  constantly  in  de¬ 
mand,  on  account  of  its  keeping  quality,  though  its 
flavor  is  not  of  the  first.  It  is  largely  used  in  the 
bakery  trade.  I  regretted  being  shown  some  American 
“deviled”  butter,  which  they  told  me  was  sold  to 
bakers.  It  was  poor  stuff  at  the  very  best,  and  we 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  send  the  like  abroad. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  eat  butter  in  many 
places  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales.  In 
almost  every  case  I  have  been  impressed  with  four 
features  in  it:  Lack  of  salt,  very  light  and  often  in¬ 
distinct  flavor,  being  overworked,  light  in  color.  The 
butter  is  usually  sweet,  and  made  from  sweet  cream. 
In  one  warehouse  I  was  shown  a  box  containing  about 
two  dozen  rolls  of  butter  from  Holland,  that  were 
made  without  a  particle  of  salt,  were  perfectly  sweet 
and  of  a  very  light  straw  color,  were  about  seven 
inches  long  and  iy2  inch  wide,  and  weighed  one-half 
pound  each.  These  were  of  a  consignment  of  400 
boxes  to  supply  a  particular  trade,  and  were  put  up 
in  an  old  Scotch  style  of  package,  excepting  that  they 
were  wrapped  in  parchment.  Such  butter  will  not 
keep  long,  but  in  England  and  Scotland  .it  is  prized, 
while  in  America  it  would  not  do  at  all.  A  sample  of 
butter  from  a  box  from  Ireland  was  very  fine  in 
flavor  and  quality.  I  was  told  that  Ireland  is  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front  in  dairying,  owing  to  the  dairy 
education  now  being  given  there.  Russia  is  also  des¬ 
tined  to  become  a  great  butter  producer,  due  to  co¬ 
operative  creameries,  and  her  export  trade  is  rapidly 
growing.  Where  price  is  concerned,  Denmark  leads, 
while  top  Canadian  and  Russian  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  were  quoted  at  essentially  the  same  prices.  Top 
Danish  was  quoted  at  $28  per  hundredweight  of  112 
pounds,  Canadian  and  Russian  at  $25,  and  the  finest 
States  slightly  under  these,  by  about  $1.  Neither  of 
these  men  expressed  anything  but  the  friendliest  feel¬ 
ing  toward  the  United  States  butter  trade;  in  fact,  all 
English  and  Scotchmen  feel  very  fraternal  now  to¬ 
wards  Americans,  but  they  said  our  butter  would  not 
sell  as  would  the  others.  They  complained  that  it  was 
too  salt,  too  wet,  and  of  too  high  flavor,  and  would 
not  keep  to  sell  with  the  best  Continental  butters. 

Englana  alone  is  an  enormous  consumer  of  butter, 
and  that  portion  of  north  England  about  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  etc.,  is  the  greatest  consuming  dis¬ 
trict  in  Britain.  For  the  last  week  of  June,  in  rough 
figures,  2,128,000  pounds  of  butter  were  received  in 
this  district,  for  which  $28  per  hundredweight  was 
paid,  or  over  $500,000.  Denmark  is  seeking  hard  to 
secure  all  this  trade  possible.  Should  the  United 
States  do  so?  It  seems  to  me  we  should  try  to  get 
some  of  this  foreign  trade.  But  if  we  wish  it  we  must 
try  to  conform  to  the  market  demands  over  here.  We 
color  our  butter  because  consumers  in  America  usual¬ 
ly  desire  it  colored.  Will  it  not  pay  us  to  prepare  our 
butter  for  buyers  abroad  with  as  much  pains  as  for 
our  home  trade?  Other  countries  are  doing  so,  why 
not  we?  It  is  really  money  in  our  pockets  to  do  so._ 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  ship  satisfactory 
butter  abroad  if  the  Canadians  can,  and  they  are 
doing  it  right  along.  In  the  event  of  preparing  and 
shipping,  it  will  be  desirable,  to  meet  with  the  fullest 
success,  to  use  112-pound  casks,  not  to  salt  over  two 
or  three  per  cent,  to  churn  cream  only  very  slightly 
acid,  and  wash  the  butter  thoroughly,  so  as  not  to 
have  too  high  a  flavor  and  color  only  slightly. 
Parchment-paper  lined  casks  with  a  light  layer  of  salt 
on  ends  of  tubs,  will  be  in  favor.  The  casks  cannot 
be  too  clean  and  white,  and  shipping  in  burlap  sack¬ 
ing  wrapped  tightly  about  each  cask,  best  accom¬ 
plishes  this  result. 

There  is  certainly  a  contrast  in  the  attractiveness 
of  appearance  of  the  casks  in  one  of  these  British  but¬ 
ter  cellars,  and  in  the  tubs  in  a  South  Water  Street, 
Chicago,  butter  cellar,  it  being  greatly  in  favor  of 
Britain.  Two  days  ago  I  was  in  a  big  oleomargarine 
factory  in  north  Holland.  The  manufacturer  was  put¬ 
ting  up  large  amounts  of  oleo  in  112-pound  casks  and 
imitation  Irish  boxes,  and  each  of  these  was  wrapped 
in  burlap  for  Shipment.  He  stated  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  do  this  to  meet  the  exacting  demands  of 
the  trade.  If  he  found  it  so  important,  is  it  not 
equally  desirable  that  our  butter  makers  should  strive 
as  hard  to  please  an  exacting  trade?  A  dirty,  soiled 
tub  never  does  look  as  attractive  to  purchase  from  as 
a  clean  white  one.  Our  dairy  shows  recognize,  in 
judging  butter,  the  value  of  appearance  of  package. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  far  too  many  of  our  cream¬ 
ery  men  do  not.  They  need  to  be  educated. 

It  will  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  dairy  interests  of 
America,  when  we  of  the  States  can  control  a  large 
share  of  the  demand  for  British  consumption  of  fine 
butter,  and  a  sorry  day  for  us  if  we  do  not  do  so,  but 
instead  control  the  demand  for  cheap  bakers’  stuff 
by  Shipping  over  increasing  amounts  of  reworked 
•grocery  butter  or  creamery  ladles.  Frank  Carpenter 
has  repeatedly  written  that  the  reason  why  American 
manufacturers  do  not  secure  more  of  the  trade  in  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supplies  in  South  America,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  prefer  to  send  their  goods  to  that  coun¬ 
try  according  to  their  own  ideas,  instead  of  those  of 
their  buyers,  which  is  contrary  to  German  policy, 
which  is  securing  the  trade.  Will  not  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  in  a  measure  apply  to  our  butter  trade?  Then 
if  we  are  to  export,  let  us  export  just  as  nearly  as 
possible  what  the  buyers  want.  c.  s.  plumb. 

Leeuwarden,  Holland. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

There  are  hermit  souls  that  live  withdrawn 
In  the  place  of  their  self  content; 

There  are  souls,  like  stars,  that  dwell 
apart, 

In  a  fellowless  firmament; 

There  are  pioneer  souls  tuat  blaze  their 
paths 

Where  highways  never  ran; 

But  let  me  live  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

I  see  from  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road, 

By  the  side  of  the  highway  of  life, 

The  men  who  press  with  the  ardor  of  hope, 
The  men  who  are  faint  with  the  strife. 
But  I  turn  not  away  from  their  smiles  nor 
their  tears, 

Both  parts  of  an  infinite  plan, 

Bet  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road, 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road, 

Where  the  race  of  men  go  by; 

They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they  are 
weak,  they  are  strong, 

Wise,  foolish,  and  so  am  I, 

Then  why  should  I  sit  in  the  scorner’s  seat, 
Or  hurl  the  cynic’s  ban? 

Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road, 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

—Credit  Lost. 

* 

Persons  who  complain  that  breakfast 
cereals  do  not  appear  to  digest  well  twill 
find  an  improvement  when  such  food  is 
eaten  unsweetened.  Taken  with  cream 
aJlone,  it  is  readily  digested,  whereas 
with  sugar,  it  often  ferments  in  the 
stomach. 

* 


while  her  bodk  may  be  regarded  as  au¬ 
thoritative,  it  appeals  more  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  (especially  feminine)  than 
the  excellent  books  on  China  recently 
written  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford  and 
Archibald  Colquhoun,  as  these  authors 
deal  more  strongly  with  the  commercial, 
political  and  military  side  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  Miss  Scidmore  has  also  written 
Jinrikteha  Days  in  Japan,  and  Java:  The 
Garden  of  the  East,  two  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  books  of  travel  we  know. 

• 

A  small  town  in  New  York  State  re¬ 
cently  had  an  unusual  festivity  in  the 
form  of  a  “tombstone  bee.”  The  citizens 
met  for  the  purpose  of  straightening  up 
the  tombstones  in  the  old  cemetery,  and 
generally  beautifying  it,  after  which 
they  wound  up  the  day  with  social 
amusements.  There  are  a  good  many 
neglected  rural  graveyards  which  would 
be  the  better  for  some  such  movement. 

* 

A  Philadelphia  artist  asserts  that 
women’s  necks  are  becoming  longer  year 
by  year.  He  claims  that  the  average 
feminine  neck  has  elongated  at  least  an 
inch  during  the  past  five  years,  and  he 
considers  the  tall  collars  worn  directly 
responsible  for  It.  This  is  a  marked  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
but  It  Is  alarming  to  think  that  per¬ 
sistence  in  high  cellars  may  result  in  a 
neck  literally,  and  not  poetically,  like 
that  of  Annie  Laurie,  in  its  resemblance 
to  a  swan. 

* 


horses  are  from  jumping,  and,  hard  as  it 
seems  to  obey  such  instructions,  they 
should  be  impressed  upon  everyone  who 
does  much  driving. 

Two  Seasonable  Queries. 

Unfermented  Grape  Juice. 

Give  directions  for  putting  up  unferment¬ 
ed  grape  juice.  a.  e.  b. 

Haywood  Co.,  N.  C. 

Pick  over  me  grapes  and  put  on  the 
fire  with  water  enough  to  cover.  Mash 
while  they  are  heating,  until  soft  enough 
to  express  the  juice.  Put  in  bag,  hang 
up,  and  squeeze  with  scrap  -squeezers, 
until  the  juice  is  all  out.  Put  back  over 
the  fire,  adding  one-third  cupful  of  sugar 
to  one  quart  of  juice.  Let  it  just  bo;l 
up,  not  (boiling  it  more  than  three  min¬ 
utes,  and  then  bottle  or  can.  It  is  very 
convenient  to  put  up  in  cans  like  other 
canned  fruits,  keeping  it  like  them,  in  a 
cool,  dark  place.  When  using,  about  one- 
third  of  juice  is  used  to  two-thirds  of 
water. 

Canning  Sweet  Corn. 

Will  you  give  me  recipe  for  canning  sweet 
corn  for  family  use?  f.  w.  h. 

York,  Pa. 

To  can  sweet  corn,  select  fine,  fresh 
ears.  Remove  the  husk  and  silk,  and 
carefully  cut  corn  from  cob.  Pack  into 
jars,  pressing  it  down  closely,  and  fill 
to  overflowing.  Put  on  the  tops,  and 
screw  them  down.  Place  hay  or  straw 
in  the  bottom  of  a  wash  boiler,  stand 
the  jars  on  top  of  this,  and  pour  into  the 
boiler  sufficient  cold  water  to  half  cover 
the  jars.  Cover  the  baiter  tightly,  and 
boil  continuously  for  three  hours,  watch¬ 
ing  carefully  that  there  is  sufficient 
water  to  make  a  full  volume  of  steam. 
When  done  lift  out  the  jars,  and  screw 
down  the  covers  as  tightly  as  possible. 
Stand  aside  to  cool.  When  cold,  screw 
again,  and  keep  in  a  dark,  cool  place. 


It  is  said  that  in  Norway  a  girl  must 
have  a  certificate  showing  that  she  can 
cook  before  she  is  allowed  to  marry. 
This  is  all  right,  but  is  the  bridegroom 
expected  to  show  a  certificate  proving 
that  he  can  provide  the  material  to  be 
cooked?  Such  a  good  rule  ought  to  work 
both  ways. 

* 

One  of  the  unique  delicacies  furnished 
to  the  sick  during  the  siege  of  Lady¬ 
smith  was  blanc  mange  made  from  laun¬ 
dry  starch  and  flavored  with  Winslow’s 
soothing  syrup.  It  doesn’t  sound  like 
an  invalid’s  dainty,  but  certainly  was 
one  When  compared  with  husk  bread, 
horse  soup  and  locusts. 

* 

The  Texas  Cattle  Association  recently 
presented  a  girl  living  near  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Guadaloupe  with  a  silver- 
mounted  revolver,  as  a  recognition  of 
her  bravery.  She  lassoed  a  mountain 
lion  and  dragged  it  to  death,  ais  it  at¬ 
tacked  her  father’s  cattle.  She  was  un¬ 
armed,  and  thus  forced  to  depend  upon 
her  lariat. 

* 

Everyone  who  tries  to  keep  in  touch 
with  public  affairs  now  feels  an  interest 
in  China,  and  books  upon  the  sorely 
misnamed  Celestial  Kingdom  will  be 
found  of  timely  interest.  Two  which 
may  be  especially  recommended  to  the 
general  reader  are  Alone  in  China,  by 
Julian  Ralph,  and  China:  The  Long- 
Lived  Empire,  by  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scid¬ 
more.  The  first  iis  not  a  new  book;  it 
is  a  collection  of  short  stories  and 
sketches  by  the  famous  war  correspond¬ 
ent,  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  the  inside 
life  of  the  Chinese  people.  The  story 
which  gives  its  title  to  the  book  is  that 
of  an  American  girl  who  marries  a 
Chinese  diplomat,  only  to  spend  the  rest 
of  her  life  in  the  self-effacement  of  a 
Chinese  woman,  While  another  vivid 
sketch  is  that  of  a  little  Chinese  girl, 
Plum  Blossom.  Miss  Scidmore’s  book 
has  just  been  published.  This  writer 
has  visited  China  seven  times  during 
the  past  15  years,  and  has  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  through  the  country.  She 
writes  in  a  crisp  and  graphic  style,  and 


A  good  many  women  have  an  unclean 
habit  of  placing  a  coin  between  their  lips 
while  making  change.  When  one  thinks 
of  the  way  money  is  handled,  this  prac¬ 
tice  seems  absolutely  revolting,  and  the 
following  incident,  related  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Times-Herald,  makes  it  seem  much 
worse: 

A  Chinaman  on  a  Clark  street  car  in  his 
national  costume,  with  a  flowing  pigtail, 
caused  some  amusement  the  other  day,  in 
which  he  was  unconsciously  assisted  by  a 
pretty  American  girl,  who  was  his  vis-a- 
vis.  The  conductor  was  taking  up  the 
fares,  and  the  young  woman,  who  was 
busy  putting  on  her  gloves,  took  a  dime 
from  her  mouth  and  handed  it  to  him  with¬ 
out  taking  her  attention  from  her  gloves. 
At  the  same  moment  the  Chinaman  reached 
into  his  ear  and  abstracted  a  nickel  from 
that  repository.  He  gave  the  nickel  to  the 
girl  in  change  for  her  dime,  and  she  ab¬ 
sently  put  it  in  her  mouth  for  safe  keep¬ 
ing.  The  Chinaman  saw  the  action,  and 
clutched  the  conductor's  sleeve. 

“Him  swaller,”  he  gasped,  “maklee  him 
pocket.” 

The  girl  understood,  and  disgorged  the 
coin,  but  she  will  not  know  where  its  pre¬ 
vious  receptacle  had  been  until  she  reads 
this  account  of  the  episode. 

* 

A  recent  fatal  accident,  which  oc¬ 
curred  on  one  of  New  York’s  most 
crowded  streets,  illustrates  a  point  fre¬ 
quently  urged  by  experienced  horsemen, 
namely,  that  the  safest  thing  to  do  When 
a  horse  runs  away  is  to  remain  in  the 
vehicle  as  long  as  it  holds  together.  In 
the  case  mentioned,  a  young  husband 
and  wife.  Who  had  been  celebrating  a 
wedding  anniversary  by  a  drive  and  pic¬ 
nic  lunch  in  one  of  the  parks,  were  re¬ 
turning  home,  when  the  horse  took 
fright,  and  became  uncontrollable.  The 
husband,  devoting  all  his  strength  to  the 
effort  to  control  the  horse,  urged  his 
wife  to  sit  still,  but  she,  crazed  with 
fear,  jumped  from  the  carriage.  Her 
skirt  caught  on  the  step,  and  in  spite  of 
frantic  efforts  at  her  release,  made  by 
policemen  and  others,  she  was  dragged 
for  some  distance,  receiving  shocking  in¬ 
juries,  from  which  she  died.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  who  remained  in  the  carriage,  sus¬ 
tained  a  few  bruises  in  his  efforts  to  aid 


Rural  Recipes. 

Her  apple  pie  is  very  nice 
In  looks— the  pastry  flaky. 

But  those  that  eat— if  but  a  slice — 

Feel  very  sad  and  achy. 

— Harper’s  Bazar. 

The  heroine  of  the  above  scrap  of 
verse  deserves  commiseration,  as  well 
as  condemnation.  Some  women,  suc¬ 
cessful  in  other  cooking,  appear  quite 
unable  to  make  good  pastry.  Cool 
hands,  good  materials,  and  a  knack  seem 
the  prime  requisites.  Here  is  a  recipe 
for  a  hot  huckleberry  cake,  however, 
that  will  discount  any  kind  of  pie;  it  is 
given  in  Table  Talk  by  Miss  Bedford. 
Rub  together  one  quart  of  flour,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  two-thirds 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat  together 
three  eggs,  add  one  cupful  of  milk  and 
stir  into  the  dry  mixture  with  additional 
milk  sufficient  to  make  a  very  thick  drop 
batter.  Stir  in  one  pint  of  huckleberries 
which  have  been  picked  over,  washed 
and  well  drained,  and  three  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder,  pour  into  a  shallow 
buttered  pan  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
Split,  butter,  and  serve  hot  with  a 
pitcher  of  cream. 

Green  apple  slump  is  another  season¬ 
able  dessert.  Stew  and  strain  a  quart 
of  green  apples  and  sweeten  to  taste. 
Make  a  biscuit  crust  with  two  cupfuls  of 
flour,  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  moisten 
with  sweet  milk  to  a  dough.  Roll  out 
one  inch  thick.  Put  the  prepared  hot 
sauce  in  a  thick-bottomed  saucepan,  fit 
over  it  the  crust  and  cover  closely,  first 
buttering  the  inside  of  the  cover.  Place 
where  the  sauce  will  simmer  slowly  but 
steadily  for  an  hour.  In  serving  put  the 
crust  on  the  dish,  pour  the  sauce  over  it 
and  serve  with  cream. 

Oatmeal  cookies  are  something  new 
and  delicious.  Cream  three-fourths  of  a 
cupful  of  butter  with  one  cupful  of 
sugar;  add  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Sift 
three-fourths  of  a  teaspoonful  of  soda 
into  two  cupfuls  of  flour;  add  one-half 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of 
now  add  to  the  mixture  two 
uncooked  rolled  oats  and  one 


her,  but  no  serious  injuries.  A  majority  cinnamon; 
of  the  fatal  accidents  with  runaway  cupfuls  of 


scant  cupful  of  chopped  raisins  sprinkled 
with  a  little  flour.  Drop  by  the  tea¬ 
spoonful  into  a  greased  pan;  bake  in 
moderate  oven. 

Baked  Hamburg  steak  is  very  nice, 
and  may  be  preferred  to  an  ordinary 
roast  at  this  season.  One  and  one-half 
pound  raw  chopped  beef,  two  cupfuls  of 
stale  bread  softened  with  half  a  cupful 
of  hot  milk  and  cooled,  two  eggs,  small 
onion  minced,  teaspoonful  of  salt,  salt- 
spoonful  of  pepper  and  pinch  of  ginger. 
Mix  well  and  shape  into  a  square;  place 
in  baking  pan  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
tomato,  small  onion  and  butter  the  size 
of  a  walnut  on  top  of  meat.  Bake  one 
hour  basting  frequently.  The  potatoes 
should  be  boiled  15  minutes,  then  drain¬ 
ed,  pared  and  placed  in  pan  with  the 
Hamburg  steak  to  cook  45  minutes, 
being  turned  and  basted  often.  Medium - 
sized  potatoes  are  best  for  this.  Serve 
arranged  around  the  meat. 

Here  'is  a  boiled  spongecake,  well 
worra  trying:  One  and  one-half  cupful 
granulated  sugar,  two-thirds  cupful 
water,  boiled  until  clear;  pour  over  (beat¬ 
ing  while  you  pour)  the  whites  of  five 
eggs  Which  have  been  beaten  very  stiff 
in  a  large  platter;  now  beat  until  cold, 
and  add  yolks  of  eggs  beaten  smooth, 
juice  of  a  half  lemon  and  one  cupful  of 
flour  folded  in  gently.  Bake  in  a  slow 
oven  about  three-fourths -hour.  Bake  in 
oblong  pan  about  two  to  2 y2  inches  deep. 
Can  be  'iced  with  any  icing  preferred, 
and  will  keep  indefinitely. 

Sponge  cookies  are  also  good  for  keep¬ 
ing.  Break  eight  eggs  into  granite  or 
earthen  saucepan;  add  one  pound  granu¬ 
lated  sugar;  set  on  stove  and  stir  con¬ 
stantly  until  well  heated  through  (not 
cooked);  remove  from  stove  and  beat 
until  cold;  add  pinch  salt  and  one  pound 
flour;  any  flavoring  preferred;  anise  is 
the  German  favorite.  Dip  a  teaspoon  in 
water  each  time  and  put  by  the  tea¬ 
spoonful  on  buttered  tins;  bake  in  mod¬ 
erately  not  oven. 

The  Traveling  Library  in  Ohio. 

In  The  R.  iN.-Y.  for  July  7  an  article 
on  above  subject  was  published.  Since 
it  was  written  several  important  changes 
have  been  made  in  our  traveling-] ilbrary 
system.  A  bond  is  no  longer  required. 
The  Library  Commissioner  finds  that 
the  farmers  are  very  careful  of  the  books 
sent  out,  consequently  the  bond  is  not 
necessary.  The  traveling  library  has 
met  with  phenomenal  success.  More 
than  500  libraries,  made  up  of  from  25 
to  50  volumes  each,  are  circulating  over 
the  State.  A  large  per  cent  of  these  li¬ 
braries  go  to  Granges  and  farmers’ 
clubs.  The  range  of  reading  is  wide, 
and  highly  creditable  to  the  readers. 
Prof.  C.  B.  Galbraith  and  his  wife  are 
bringing  to  this  work  trained  minds, 
earnest  hearts  and  a  loyal  love  and  de¬ 
votion  to  their  work.  No  one  need  go 
without  books,  the  best  books  printed. 
No  one  need  read  trashy  literature,  of¬ 
fering  as  an  excuse  therefor  the  scarcity 
of  better  reading.  The  State  stands 
ready  to  supply  all  with  ’books,  provided 
they  are  asked  for.  mrs.  mary  e.  lee. 


T  HE  plague  of  lamps  is 
the  breaking  of  chim¬ 
neys  ;  but  that  can  be  avoided. 
Get  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top” 
or  “  pearl  glass.” 

The  funnel-shaped  tops  are 
beaded  or  “  pearled  ”  —  a 
trade-mark.  Cylinder  tops 
are  etched  in  the  glass  — 

“MACBETH  PEARL  GLASS” - 

another  trade-mark. 

Our  “Index”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
f  roper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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In  Old  Maiioitiet  Village. 

Part  II. 

Sunday  came.  The  Manomet  meeting 
house  was  a  sight  to  behold.  All  the 
girls  wore  the  Cape  Cod  bonnets — all 
but  Elizabeth.  'She  appeared  'in  her  old 
hat,  with  eyes  cast  down,  as  though 
ashamed  of  her  own  Shabbiness.  But 
her  face  was  like  a  white  rose,  and  her 
brown  curls  tumbled,  thick  and  fine, 
about  her  neck  and  shoulders.  As  she 
slipped  into  the  Miller  pew,  which  was 
next  father’s,  Cindy,  in  a  lot  of  new 
finery,  tittered  contemptuously  behind  a 
hymn  book.  Service  began.  Through 
the  open  windows  came  the  breath  of 
woods  and  sea,  and  the  odor  of  caraway 
and  fennel  circulated  among  the  con¬ 
gregation.  Deacon  Brown,  who  was  deaf 
as  a  post,  went  to  sleep,  and  his  ear 
trumpet  began  to  slip  down  his  neck, 
and  the  tithingman  was  prodding  the 
snickering  boys,  when  a  tall  young  fel¬ 
low  entered  the  church  and  walked  down 
the  aisle,  glancing  around  for  a  vacant 
seat.  Now  every  place  was  filled  but  the 
Miller  pew,  and  seeing  this  the  late 
comer  coolly  stepped  inside  it,  and  seat¬ 
ed  himself  by  Elizabeth.  The  girls  be¬ 
gan  to  stare  and  whisper,  and  turn  their 
beflowered  and  beribboned  heads.  Cindy 
nudged  mother,  and  dropped  our  Bibles 
with  a  disgraceful  noise.  But  Captaiu 
Rolfe  seemed  unaware  of  the  sensation 
he  was  creating.  He  listened  soberly  to 
the  minister  in  the  high  pulpit,  found  all 
the  hymns  for  Elizabeth,  and  joined  his 
deep  bass  to  her  clear  treble  wben  the 
congregation  sang.  As  soon  as  the  bene¬ 
diction  was  pronounced,  I  leaned  over  to 
speak  to  the  Millers,  but  Rolfe  wa3 
ahead  of  me — he  already  had  Elizabeth 
by  the  hand. 

“Do  you  remember  the  morning  I  went 
away?”  1  heard  him  ask. 

“Yes,”  answered  Elizabeth,  and  she 
colored  beautifully,  “I  stood  at  the  gate, 
and  waved  you  goodby  as  you  walked 
down  the  street.” 

“You  did!”  said  he;  “and  you  wished 
me  good  luck — you,  a  little  thing,  with 
your  curly  head  hardly  above  the  pickets 
of  the  fence!  And  good  luck  followed 
me  throughout  the  voyage.  Elizabeth,  I 
think  I  owe  it  all  to  you." 

“Oh,  you  cannot  believe  that!”  she 
protested  laughingly. 

“But  I  do.  Sailors,  the  world  over,  are 
a  superstitious  lot.  You  have  grown  a 
good  bit  in  my  absence,  but  I  knew  you 
as  soon  as  I  entered  the  church.”  He 
greeted  all  the  town  folk  cordially,  but 
kept  close  to  the  Millers,  and  finally 
walked  away  with  them  down  the  hot, 
dusty  road.  Cindy  was  bursting  with 
wrath  and  envy. 

“Did  you  ever  see  the  beat  of  that?” 
said  she,  as  we  pursued  our  homeward 
way  together.  “And  Elizabeth  Miller 
was  the  only  girl  in  church  who  didn’t 
wear  a  new  bonnet.” 

“And  who  didn’t  need  one,”  I  an¬ 
swered  gloomily.  “The  rest  of  you  can’t 
hold  a  tallow  dip  to  Elizabeth.” 

“Hear  the  boy!”  cried  Cindy  in  de¬ 
rision.  “You’ve  long  been  sweet  on  ’Liz- 
beth,  but  say,  Joey,  do  you  think  she 
will  wait  for  you  now?”  That  night 
Cindy  returned  from  prayer  meeting, 
and  told  us  that  Rolfe  had  been  sitting 
again  in  the  Miller  pew,  and  that  he  had 
gone  home  through  the  moonlight  with 
Elizabeth.  My  heart  burned  like  a  hot 
coal.  For  hours  I  tossed  sleeplessly, 
thinking  of  the  whaleman.  The  next 
morning  he  walked  into  our  store,  and 
laid  a  white  bearskin  on  the  counter  be¬ 
fore  Cindy. 

“I  promised  you  a  present  from  Green¬ 
land,  you  remember,”  said  he,  “and  here 
it  is.”  He  was  nice  and  friendly  with 
her,  but  when  he  went  away  she  made  a 
wry  face. 

“A  blind  man  can  see  what  Jack 
means,”  said  she.  “He  doesn’t  joke  and 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv . 


laugh  with  Elizabeth;  he  just  keeps  still, 
and  looks  at  her.” 

I  bore  my  torment  for  a  while,  then  I 
took  the  old  gun  that  I  had  offered 
Cindy  as  part  payment  for  her  bonnet, 
and  started  for  the  beach,  where  the  sea¬ 
faring  folk  were  usually  to  be  found. 
As  I  went  plunging  through  the  wood,  I 
stumbled  against  a  man  who  was  cut¬ 
ting  letters  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and 
singing  softly  to  himself  as  he  worked. 

“Hello,  Joey!”  he  called,  gay  as  a  lark. 
“Looking  tor  squirrels?”  At  once  I  felt 
like  a  fool.  I  tried  to  slip  the  old  gun 
into  the  bushes. 

“Of  course,”  I  answered  glibly;  “have 
you  seen  any  hereabouts?” 

“No,”  said  the  Captain.  He  finished 
the  last  letter  with  a  flourish,  shut  his 
jack-knife,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  I 
sidled  up  to  the  tree,  and  lo!  he  had 
hacked  Elizabeth's  initials  in  the  green 
bark. 

“Come  down  to  the  beach,  Joey,”  said 
Captain  Jack,  “and  have  a  sail  with  me. 
There’s  no  wind  stirring,  but  I’ll  whistle 
for  a  capful.”  And  whistle  he  did,  as  we 
strode  down  the  path — the  sweetest, 
clearest  notes  I  ever  heard.  And  pres¬ 
ently  sometn.ng  ruffled  the  water,  the 
little  waves  began  to  leap;  a  cool  mur¬ 
mur  came  up,  as  it  seemed,  from  the 
heart  of  the  sea;  the  Captain  made  the 
boat  ready,  and  we  jumped  in. 

“That  was  pretty  well  done!”  said  I, 
admiringly. 

“It  is  my  good  fortune,  Joey,  to  always 
get  what  I  want,”  laughed  he.  As  he 
trimmed  the  sail  he  fell  to  telling  me 
about  his  voyages  in  the  South  Pacific 
and  the  awful  White  'North;  of  doubling 
the  black  precipices  of  Cape  Horn,  with 
floating  icebergs  threatening  the  ship  on 
every  side;  of  how  the  sea  monsters 
were  harpooned,  and  the  perils  of  the 
whalemen;  of  the  cruel  floe,  and  the 
long  days  in  southern  seas  hunting  for 
sperm.  I  could  have  listened  to  the  man 
forever!  I  forgot  LiSbeth  and  the  old 
gun,  and  when  I  trudged  home  my  head 
was  full  of  whaling  stations,  and  blub¬ 
ber,  and  big  fish,  and  sharp,  clinker-built 
boats,  and  I  acknowledged  in  my  heart 
that  Jack  Rolfe  was  the  finest  fellow  in 
the  world.  But  presently  the  spell  which 
he  had  thrown  upon  me  passed  away, 
and  my  jealousy  revived.  Though  I  no 
longer  wished  to  harm  the  Captain,  I 
saw  that  I  must  steal  a  march  upon  him. 
At  nightfall  I  went  to  Elizabeth’s  house, 
and  found  her  leaning  on  the  gate.  She 
wore  a  muslin  gown  that  looked  like  a 
white  cloud,  and  some  blush  roses  were 
dying  ’in  her  bosom. 

“Was  it  here  you  stood,”  I  asked  sulk¬ 
ily,  “when  you  wished  Captain  Rolfe 
good  luck,  as  he  started  on  his  voyage?” 

“Yes,  Joey,”  she  answered  in  a  dreamy 
voice;  “just  here.” 

“Elizabeth,”  said  I,  “I  want  you  to 
promise  to  marry  me  when  I  grow  up.” 
She  opened  wide  her  beautiful  eyes. 

“That  is  a  long  time  ahead,  Joey.” 


I  are  of  the  same  age.  You  ought  to  be 
willing  to  wait  for  me  five  years,  for  I 
love  you  tremendously,  Elizabeth.” 
Somebody  came  up  to  us  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gate  and,  leaning  over,  put 
an  arm  around  my  companion. 

“Here  is  another  person  that  loves 
Elizabeth  tremendously,”  said  Captain 
Rolfe,  with  laughter  in  his  voice,  “and 
as  he  is  already  grown  up  sflie  need  not 
wait  to  marry  him,  Joey.  Ah,  my  lad, 
you  are  too  late — 'Elizabeth  is  promised 
to  me.  But,  cheer  up!  you  shall  dance 
at  her  wedding.” 

There  is  no  more  to  tell.  He  wasn’t 
the  man  to  let  grass  grow  under  his 
shoes.  He  married  Elizabeth,  and  car¬ 
ried  her  off  to  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  And  the  morning  they  left  the 
village  I  wished  Cindy  had  never  fished 
me  out  of  the  old  well.  Even  to  this  far 
day  my  heart  thrills  to  the  name  of 
Elizabeth.  —  Frank  Leslie’s  Popular 
Monthly. 

No  one  knows  like  a  woman  how  to 
say  things  which  are  at  once  gentle  and 
deep. — Victor  Hugo. 


A  Mending  Bee. 

In  the  average  household,  where  the 
mother  herself  is  obliged  to  do  ail  of  the 
mending,  the  weekly  task  is  often  one 
more  dreaded  than  all  others,  says  a 
writer  in  Table  Talk.  By  a  little  fore¬ 
thought,  however,  this  labor  may  be 
greatly  lightened,  or  indeed  made  ac¬ 
tually  enjoyable.  I  know  of  one  neigh¬ 
borhood  where  half-a-dozen  bright  wo¬ 
men  (all  intimate  friends)  do  their 
mending  together,  and  “mending  after¬ 
noon”  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  them 
as  the  pleasantest  one  of  the  week.  Some 
of  them  are  obliged  to  take  one  or  two 
little  ones,  but  in  the  Summer  and  fine 
weather  they  play  outside,  with  a  maid 
or  an  older  child  to  look  after  them,  anc 
in  the  Winter  they  are  allowed  to  play 
in  a  room  by  themselves,  under  the  same 
supervision.  “Really,  it  is  very  restful 
for  me,”  one  bright  little  matron  said 
with  animation,  “for  it  is  the  only  after¬ 
noon  in  the  week  I  am  relieved  of  the 
care  of  the  baby.”  Five  o’clock  tea  is 
served,  but  there  is  a  fine  if  anything 
more  than  sandwiches  or  wafers  is 
passed  with  the  tea.  Delightful  food  is 
served  for  the  mind,  however,  as  the 
members  take  turn  about  in  reading 
aloud.  Sometimes  it  is  the  news  of  the 
day,  again  it  may  be  a  new  magazine, 
and  quite  frequently  it  is  the  book  most 
under  discussion  at  the  time.  By  their 
method  these  busy  mothers  keep  well 
informed  as  to  current  events,  and  are 
by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  literature  of 
the  day,  as  some  of  them  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be,  were  it  not  for  these  mending 
afternoon®. 

Hn  country  places  and  small  towns, 
where  one’s  evenings  are  generally  one’s 
own,  the  mending  basket  its  often 
brought  forth  after  the  tea-things  have 
been  cleared  away,  and  paterfamilias 
reads  something  bright  and  interesting 
to  make  the  mater’s  task  seem  less 
tedious.  A  suitable  mending  basket  is 
very  desirable,  and  this  should  be  of 
generous  isize,  and  furnished  with  every 
equipment  likely  to  be  required.  It 
should  be  lined,  and  supplied  with  plenty 
of  pockets  to  hold  balls  of  wool  and  of 
cotton,  cards  of  silk,  spools  and  other 
articles.  The  needle-book  and  pin-cush¬ 
ion  should  be  well  filled,  and  various 
sized  darning  needles  and  bodkins  in 
place,  also  a  stocking  darner,  a  china 
egg,  scissors,  tape,  and  everything  else 
experience  has  taught  the  need  for.  It 
is  well  to  have  a  stocking  basket  apart 
from  the  ordinary  mending  basket  if  one 
can  do  so,  and  in  this  case  the  latter 
need  not  be  as  large. 


Calumny  would  soon  starve  and  die  of 
itself  if  nobody  took  it  in  and  gave  it  a 
1  od  gi  n  g. — Le  igh  ton . 

The  fact  is  that  at  least  one  person 
out  of  10  is  not  only  loyal,  but  ha®  a 


to  the  man  who  knows  how. — Fra  El- 
bertus. 

In  me  yearning  tenderness  of  a  child 
for  every  bird  that  sings  above  his  head, 
and  every  creature  feeding  on  the  hills, 
and  every  tree  and  flower  and  running 
brook  and  see  how  everything  was  made 
to  love,  and  how  they  err  who,  in  a 
world  like  this,  find  anything  to  hate 
but  human  pride. — N.  P.  Willis. 


$1.25  FOR  NOTHING. 

Our  new  Mammoth  Catalogue  No: 
99  costs  ui  $1.25 per  copy  to  print 
and  mail — send  us  10c  In  stamps  to 
help  pay  postage  and  this  wonderful 
book  will  be  sent  free  —  you  deduct 
the  10c  from  your  first  order  of  $1.00. 

This  book  contains  480  pages,  size 
14xl0*«j  iu.,  equivalent  to  over  1000 
pages  of  the  ordiuary  catalogue  —  it 
saves  from  25  to  75  percent,  on  every¬ 
thing  to  Kat,  Wear  and  Use,  contains 
over  13,000  illustrations  and  quoted 
wholesale  prices  to  consumers  on  over 
150.000  ditl'ercut  articles.  It  required 
47  car-loads  of  paper  to  print  this  euor- 
mous  edition.  With  this  book  in  your 
possession  you  can  buy  everything 
you  need,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  cheaper  than  the  aver¬ 
age  dealer. 

Made-to-order  Clothing  catalogue  with  large 
sample ,  free.  We  pay  Expressage.  Litho¬ 
graphed  catalogue  of  Carpets,  Rugs  and  Draper¬ 
ies  for  the  ashing.  Carpets  Sewed  Free ,  L  ining 
Furnished  Free  and  Freight  Prepaid.  Addl  OHS 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md.  Dipt  320 


goodly  grain  of  executive  ability,  that 
can  be  cultivated  through  exercise.  Re- 
“Only  five  years,”  I  urged.  “You  and  sponsibilit'ies  gravitate  to  the  person 

who  can  shoulder  them,  and  power  flows 


On  Jellies 

preserves  and  pickles,  spread 
a  thin  coating  of  rellned 

PARAFFINE 
WAX 

Will  koop  them  absolutely  moisture  and 
acid  proof.  Paraffine  Wax  is  also  useful  in 
a  dozen  other  ways  about  the  house.  Full 
directions  iu  each  pound  package. 

Sold  everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


B.&B. 

we  want  you  to  know 

that  this  emptying  of  Summer 
merchandise  is  an  actual  selling 
of  good  goods  far  under  price- 
all  who  investigate  are  finding  it 
so,  beyond  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  experienced. 

Large  lot  of  Dress  Goods— neat 
mixtures  and  fancies — that  were 
25c.  for  15c. — useful  for  school 
dresses  and  nice  Winter  house 
dresses. 

Told  you  about  the  75c.  to  $1.25 
Dress  Goods  at  50c* — if  you’ve 
failed  to  get  samples,  write  this 
very  day.  Greatest  lot  of  fine 
goods  ever  sold  at  the  money. 

Large  lot  of  yard-wide  12Kc. 
Percales  7Kc.— styles  for  shirts, 
shirt  waists  and  wrappers. 

Ginghams  at  GKc.  that  were 
twice  the  money. 

Fine  and  pretty  white  ground 
Organdies  10c. 

Splendid  White  Goods  reduced, 

7%c. ,  10c. 

Get  samples  and  prove  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  yourself. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


Thoroughly  trains  young 
men  and  women  for  busi- 
ness  and  smires  situa- 

roughkeepsie.N.Y.  »tlo«s.  Instructions  by 

—  mail  or  In  person.  Ex¬ 
penses  low.  For  full  information,  address 
C.  G.  GAINES,  Box  817,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


“50%  Cheaper  than  Paint.” 

Cheaper  to  buy  and  apply;  cheaper  tlrst  and  last; 
preserve  the  wood,  and  hold  their  colors.  Send  for 
free  samples  and  Illustrated  catalogue  of 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


orass  Dana 

Instruments,  Drum.,  Uniform*. 
A  Supplier.  Write  for  catalog,  446 
illustrations,  FKKK;  it  gives  in¬ 
formation  for  musicians  and  new 

bands.  LYON  A  MEALY, 

80  Adams  8k.  CHICAGO. 


The  World’s  Standard. 

All  Jewelers  sell  Elgin  Watches  in  cases  to  suit 
every  taste.  An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word 
“Elgin”  engraved  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed 

Our  new  booklet  about  watches  Is  ready  to  send 
everyone  who  desires  it— free 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  III. 


pflCM?  ECZEMA  CURE,  SI  at  druggists.  26c 
UUL  O.slze  of  us.  Coe  Chern.  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 


THE 

JOSEPHINE 

CURES 

CHILLSana  FEVER, 

Malaria  and  that  Tired  Feeling.  NEVER 
FAILS.  Price,  $1.50.  Half-size  bottles,  80  cents, 
prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States 
by  express.  Address 

THE  JOSEPHINE  COMPANY, 

Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS. 


HE  VIE  W  AND  OUTLOOK. 

FLOUR  business  is  at  a  standstill.  The 
decline  in  wheat  has  frightened  buyers,  and 
they  are  waiting  until  bottom  is  touched 
before  laying  in  any  stocks.  Sales  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  barrels  of  rye  flour  were  re¬ 
ported  July  26,  at  a  range  of  $3  to  $3.75  per 
barrel. 

BUTTER  trade  is  rather  dull.  Extra 
creamery  is  held  at  20  cents,  but  most  buy¬ 
ers  are  not  willing  to  go  above  19%.  There 
is  some  export  business  in  grades  running 
from  18  cents  up.  Much  of  the  butter  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  extra  is  showing  not-weather 
defects  sufficient  to  maKe  it  grade  as  flrscs 
or  seconds. 

THE  EGG  MARKED  is  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  Top  qualities  are  Arm  on  account 
of  small  receipts.  Dealers,  however,  are 
using  cold-storage  stock,  so  that  prices 
show  no  advance.  Some  handlers  report 
a  surplus  of  medium  qualities.  There  are 
complaints  of  the  heated  state  of  western 
packings,  and  some  heavy  losses  are  re¬ 
ported. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  the  first  four 
days  of  this  week  were  7,667  cattle,  219  cows, 
5,517  calves,  31,843  sheep,  and  15,656  hogs. 
Steers  brought  $4.60  to  $5.55  per  100  pounds; 
bulls,  $2.65  to  $3.75,  and  cows,  $2  to  $3.75. 
Milch  cows  with  calves  sold  at  $30  to  $50. 
Trade  in  veal  calves  was  active,  common  to 
prime  selling  at  $5  to  $7.25,  and  buttermilks, 
$3  to  $3.50.  Sheep  sold  slowly  at  $2.50  to 
$4. 62 Vi,  and  lambs,  $4.62%  to  $6.65.  State  hogs 
brought  $5.75  to  $5.90. 

GRAIN  of  all  kinds  is  lower.  Reports 
from  Kentucky  state  that  the  yield  of 
wheat  already  thrashed  there  is  above  the 
average,  and  that  the  mills  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio,  where  the  crops  are  short,  are  all 
after  Kentucky  wheat.  Foreign  crop  ad¬ 
vices  from  Russia  and  the  Danube  region 
are  favorable.  On  account  of  the  rains  in 
Kansas,  much  of  the  wheat  which  would 
have  been  thrashed  from  the  shock,  had  to 
be  stacked.  It  will  be  a  month  or  two  be¬ 
fore  this  can  be  thrashed,  as  it  has  to  sweat 
out,  and  thus  the  market  is  relieved  of  one 
depressing  feature.  Trade  in  corn  is  active, 
and  speculation  in  oats  nas  increased  in 
late.  But  little  movement  is  reported  in 
rye  and  barley. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  July  28,  1900. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  choice . . . 2 


Marrow,  common  to  good . 1 

Medium,  choice  . J 

Pea,  bbls . 2 

Pea,  bags  . , 

Pea,  common  to  good . l 

Red  kidney,  choice . 2 

Red  kidney,  com.  to  good . 1 

White  kidney,  choice . 2 

White  kidney,  com.  to  good..l 

Yellow  eye,  choice . 2 

Black  T.  S.,  choice . 1 

Lima,  California  . 3 

Imported,  pea  . 1 

Medium,  fair  to  prime . 1 

Imported,  medium,  inferior...l 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  bu . 1 

Scotch,  bbl.,  bu . 1 

Scotch,  bags,  bu . 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Thirds  . 

State,  dairy,  half-firkins,  extra. 

Welsh  tubs,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Thirds  to  seconds . 

West.,  imitation  creamery,  ex. 

lm.  creamery,  firsts . 

Lower  grades  . 

West,  factory,  June  pck.,  fancy. 

Fresh,  firsts  . 

Thirds  to  seconds . 


05%@2  07% 
80  @2  00 
97%@2  00 
17%@  — 

-  @2  12% 
80  @2  05 
02%@2  05 
70  @2  00 
30  ®  — 

90  @2  20 
17%@2  20 
45  @1  50 
52%@3  55 
80  @1  95 
@1  75 
@1  55 
©1  12% 
@1  12% 
@1  07% 


60 

35 

10 

10 


CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  large,  wh„  fancy. 

White,  good  to  choice . 

Colored,  large,  fancy . 

Col’d,  large,  good  to  choice.. 

Large,  poor  to  fair . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  good  . 

Small,  poor  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice... 
Light  skims,  large,  choice... 

Part  skims,  small,  prime . 

Part  skims,  large,  prime . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 

Part  skims,  common . 

Full  skims  . 


EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

Penn.  &  State,  prime,  per  doz.. 
West’n,  reg.  packings,  norther¬ 
ly  section,  average  best . 

West.,  south’ly  sec.,  fair  to  g’d. 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penn.,  prime  to  fancy. 

Western,  choice  . 

Seconds,  fair  to  good . 

West.  &  Southwestern,  common 

to  fair  . 

W’n,  dirties,  candled,  30-doz.  cs. 

Uncandled,  30-doz.  case . 2 

West’n,  checks,  30-doz.  case....l 
W’n  culls,  inferior,  30-doz.  es..l 

GREEN  FRUITS. 
Blackberries,  Jersey,  culti¬ 
vated,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  Md.,  qt . 

Jersey,  per  qt . 

Pennsylvania,  per  qt.... .  S@ 

Raspberries,  Jersey,  red,  pt..  4® 

Upriver,  red,  pint .  4@ 

Muskmelons,  fancy,  case .  2  00® 

Southern,  case  . - .  1  25@ 


2@ 

5@ 

6(g) 


6 

7 

7 

9 

6 

6 

3  00 

1  75 


Pineapples,  Fla.,  red,  crate...  2 

Havana,  per  pine . 

Peaches,  Georgia,  carrier . 

N.  &  S.  C.,  carrier . 

Md.  &  Del.,  crate . 

Jersey,  basket  . 

Plums,  Wild  goose,  S’n,  car’r. 

Botan,  carrier  . 

Watermelons,  per  100 .  10 

Per  car  . 125 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  S'thn,  bbl...  1 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  nearby,  bbl.  2 
Common  kinds,  nearby,  bbl..  1 
Currants,  qt.,  black,  8-lb.  bskt. 

Apples,  Md.  &  Del.,  bskt . 

Jersey,  windfalls,  bbl . 

J'y,  hand-picked,  bough,  bbl.  1 
Grapes,  Niagara,  Southern, 

carrier  .  1 

Apricots,  West,  N.  Y.,  4-t.  cs. 
8-lb.  bskt  . 


50®  4  25 
5(g)  12 

75(g)  1  50 
75(g)  1  25 
50@  1  00 
30(g)  60 

60(g)  75 

75(g)  1  00 
00®  28  00 
00@250  00 
25(g)  2  25 
50(g)  3  00 


00® 

35® 

25® 


1  25 
40 
50 


75®  1  00 
25®  1  75 

00®  2  00 
— @  1  00 
15®  20 


EVAPORATED  FRUITS. 


Bags,  ffi . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  boxes. 


5 

® 

5% 

3 

@ 

4% 

50 

®1 

00 

50 

@ 

80 

3 

@ 

4% 

4 

@ 

5 

8%© 

10 

8 

@ 

9 

7 

@ 

10 

6 

@ 

8% 

12 

® 

16 

15 

@ 

15% 

83%@ 

_ 

81%@ 

— 

8 „%@ 

— 

29 

@ 

— 

27%® 

— 

27 

@ 

— 

29 

@ 

27%© 

29 

55 

@ 

— 

54 

® 

55 

48 

@ 

— 

50 

© 

53 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  hard  Manitoba... 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth . 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth . 

No.  2,  in  elevator . 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator. 

No.  3,  mixed . 

No.  2,  in  elevator . 

Track  and  ungraded  white _ 

Rye,  No.  2,  West’n,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf. 

State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track. 

Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y.... 

Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 

Hay,  No.  1 .  85  @  87% 

No.  2  .  80  ®  82% 

No.  3  .  75  @  77% 

Clover  .  65  @  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  70  ®  75 

Straw,  rye,  long .  75  @  80 

Oat  .  40  @  50 

POTATOES. 

L.  I.,  prime,  in  bulk,  per  bbl _  —  @1  75 

Jersey,  prime,  in  bulk,  per  bbl..l  62  @1  75 

Southern,  choice,  per  bbl .  —  @1  75 

Poor  to  fair,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  60 

Sweets,  S’n,  yellow,  prime,  bbl. 3  50  @4  00 
Yams,  Southern,  red,  per  bbl... 2  25  @2  75 
Southern,  white,  per  bbl . 2  50  @3  25 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  Western 

and  nearby  .  —  @  14 

Western  .  —  @  13 

Southern,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

Fowls,  per  Tb .  —  @  10% 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  6% 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Iced. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best _ 

Toms,  average  grades . 

Poor  . 

Phila.  broilers,  selected,  large.. 

Mixed  weights  . 

West’n  broilers,  dry-picked,  3- 

1b.  and  over  to  pair . 

Scalded,  3-lb.  and  over  to  pair. 

Under  3-lb.  average  to  pair... 

Fowls,  State  and  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  . 

Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb...  —  @  10% 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  —  @  10 

Southern  &  Southw’n,  lb . 

Ducks,  L.  I.  &  East.  Sp’g,  lb.. 

Geese,  East.,  Sp’g,  wh„  per  lb.. 

Eastern,  Spring,  dark . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  wh.,  doz. 


8 

@ 

9 

— 

@ 

7 

5 

@ 

6 

20 

@ 

— 

16 

@ 

19 

15 

@ 

_ 

13 

@ 

14 

11 

@ 

12 

10%@ 

11 

19%@  20 
19  @  19% 

17  @  17% 
—  @  19 
1S%@  19 

18  @  18% 
15%@  17% 
17%@  18 
16  @  16% 
15  ®  15% 
16%®  16% 
15%®  — 
14  @  15% 


8%@  8% 

-  @  9% 

8%@  9 

8  @  8% 
9%@  9% 

9%@  9% 

9%@  9% 

S%®  9 

8  @  8% 
7%@  8 

6  @  6% 
6  @  6% 
4%@  5% 

3  @  4 

2  @  2% 


Frozen. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  No.  1 
Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms, 

No.  1  . 

Turkeys,  young  toms,  No.  1. 


Plain  . 

Ducks,  fancy 


Capons,  fancy,  large. 


10 

10% 

10%@ 

11 

14 

@ 

15 

12 

® 

14 

— 

@2 

25 

1  50 

®1 

75 

1  00 

@1 

25 

12 

@ 

12% 

!  li 

® 

12 

— 

® 

11 

14 

(d 

15 

13 

© 

14 

— 

@ 

12 

9 

® 

10 

9 

i 

9% 

8 

® 

8% 

,  - 

® 

10 

.  8 

© 

9 

.  8 

© 

9 

.  15 

@ 

— 

.  13 

@ 

14 

16  @  17 

—  @  15% 
14%@  15 

16  @  17 
14  @  15 
12%@  13% 

9  @  10 

—  @2  70 
10  @2  55 
80  @2  10 
00  @1  50 


Jersey,  Russia,  bbl. 
Tomatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  box. 

Maryland,  carrier  . 

Norfolk,  carrier  . 

Corn,  So.  Jersey,  100. 


Hackensack,  100  .  75 

Peppers,  Jersey,  box .  50 

Norfolk,  carrier  .  — 

Celery  .  10 

Cucumbers,  pickles,  J’y,  1.000..1  50 

Long  Island,  per  1,000 . 2  00 

Rockland  Co.,  per  1,000 . 2  50 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  box .  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  50 

Lima  beans,  Southern,  bu.  bskt.  75 

Hackensack,  potato,  bag . 2  50 

South  Jersey,  potato,  bag . 1  50 

South  Jersey,  flat  bag . 1  00 


@1  00 
@2  00 
@  75 
@1  00 
@1  00 

SI  75 
85 
@  85 
@1  25 
@1  25 
@1  75 
@1  75 
®1  40 
©  75 
@  75 
©1  75 
@1  25 
@1  00 
®  65 
@1  00 
@  75 
@  75 
®  75 
©1  00 
@  65 
@  50 
@  50 

§2  25 
3  00 
@3  50 
©1  00 
@3  00 
@2  00 
@3  00 
@2  00 
®1  25 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Don’t  forget  that  resolution  to  put  out  a 
strawberry  bed  this  Summer.  Elizabeth 
Nursery  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  is  offering 
the  pot-grown  plants  this  week. 

W.  R.  Boob,  Centre  Hall,  Pa.,  will  fur¬ 
nish  new  wheels  for  the  old  buggy  at  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  low  figure.  It  is  often  cheaper  to 
get  a  new  set  of  these  wheels  than  to  have 
old  ones  repaired  by  the  local  wheelwright. 

Nothing  quite  so  good  as  nature’s  drink, 
pure  water.  If  your  home  is  not  blessed 
with  a  flowing  spring  the  next  thing  to  it 
is  a  good  well.  A  good  pump  is  an  essential 
for  a  well.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Challenge 
pump  will  purify  even  bad  water,  so  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  it  will  keep  good  water 
good.  Soper  Bros.,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y., 
are  the  manufacturers. 

Fruit  growers  will,  we  think,  welcome 
the  convenient  picking  baskets  offered  by 
Coles  &  Company,  109-11  Warren  St.,  New 
York  City.  Those  who  have  used  them 
say  they  are  the  best  thing  of  the  kind 
they  ever  saw,  and  would  not  be  without 
them.  For  picking  peaches,  pears  and 
apples  they  are  just  the  thing.  Write  for 
\ Tices  and  full  catalogue. 

Hay  for  market  must  be  baled,  the  only 
question  is  which  is  the  best  hay  press  to 
do  the  baling  .  The  Eli  press,  made  by  Col¬ 
lins  Plow  Co.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy, 
Ill.,  overcomes  the  objections  to  some 
others.  Anyone  interested  should  write  for 
the  free  catalogue  issued  by  this  house.  It 
tells  all  about  the  Eli  press  for  steam  and 
horse  power,  which  range  in  capacity  from 
100  tons  to  15  tons  per  day. 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  average,  prime .  9  @  9% 

Fair  to  good .  7 %(o) 

Common  to  medium .  5  @  7 

Small  .  6  @  6% 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  L.  I.,  per  100  bchs .  — 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 1  75 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  box .  50 

Maryland,  bskt  .  75 

Norfolk,  bbl .  50 

Onions,  Kentucky,  bbl . 1  50 

Jersey,  white,  bskt .  50 

Southern,  %-bbl.  bskt .  50 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  bag...  75 

Yellow,  bag  .  75 

Connecticut  &  L.  I.,  red,  bbl..l  25 

Long  Island,  yellow,  bbl . 1  50 

Red,  bbl . 1  25 

Squash,  white,  bbl .  50 

Yellow,  crooked  neck,  bbl .  50 

Peas,  State,  bag .  50 

String  beans,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bg.l  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  100  bchs .  75 

“  .60 

.  25 

.  50 

.  50 

.  50 


Wheat  crop  almost  a  total  failure  here; 
early  potatoes  good  crop,  Bovee  the  leading 
variety.  Oats  and  corn  prospects  good;  hay 
crop  short;  apple  outlook  good  at  present 
time.  j.  c.  g. 

Wolcottville,  Ind. 

Michigan  Notes. — Except  a  short  time  in 
the  Spring,  the  weather  has  been  wet  here. 
Orchards  are  recovering  from  severe  freeze 
of  two  years  ago,  but  many  trees  were 
killed  outright.  I  have  75  acres  of  orchard 
yet,  but  some  of  it  young.  Have  cow  peas 
in  one  orchard,  and  intend  to  sow  more  the 
last  of  this  month  for  fertilizer  and  Winter 
covering.  We  have  considerable  of  the 
root  rot  in  apple  trees,  but  it  seems  to  be 
confined  to  light  land  and  exposed  places 
where  there  was  not  sufficient  Winter  cov¬ 
ering,  such,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  result  of 
severe  freezing.  l.  j.  p. 

Lowell,  Mich. 

I  took  a  trip  through  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  Tennessee  last  March.  The 
cities  are  building  up  with  cotton  mills, 
etc.,  but  to  a  northern  man  from  one  of  the 
best  counties  in  the  United  States,  (Stark 
County,  Ohio,  their  farming  and  tilling  of 
the  soil  look  crude  and  imperfect.  My 
impression  is  that,  if  the  colored  people 
were  all  by  themselves  in  some  good  south¬ 
ern  State,  and  the  balance  of  that  country 
filled  up  with  northern  farmers  or  good 
settlers  from  Europe,  It  would  be  a  good 
country.  It  would  be  a  benefit  if  the  large 
plantations  were  cut  up  into  small  farms. 

p.  B. 

New  Hampshire  Blueberries.— No  at¬ 
tempt  has  ever  been  made  to  cultivate  the 
blueberry,  to  my  knowledge,  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  berries  grow  so 
abundantly  that  there  is  no  need  to  cult! 
vate  them.  The  best  berries  grow  on  the 
mountains;  there  are  large  tracts  of  dry 
sandy  land  from  which  the  pine  timber  has 
been  removed,  called  here  pine  plains,  upon 
which  blueberries  produce  abundantly  near 
ly  every  year,  but  they  do  not  grow  as 
large  as  on  the  mountains.  There  is  one 
quite  large  mountain  in  an  adjoining  town 
from  which  thousands  of  bushels  have 
been  picked  in  the  past  40  years,  and  1 
think  they  still  grow  abundantly  there 
The  wholesale  man  establishes  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  a  camp  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  nearby  inhabitants, 
many  of  them,  spend  their  whole  time 
picking  for  several  weeks,  one  person  pick¬ 
ing  as  many  as  40  quarts  or  more  per  day 
at  the  height  of  the  season.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  about  the  price  of  late  years, 
but  think  about  six  or  seven  cents. 

Center  Conway,  N.  H.  e.  r.  p. 


CUTTERS  AND  SHREDDERS 

of  all  sizes,  positively  the  Best,  and  Carriers 
to  match.  For  full  Informa¬ 
tion  about  Miese,  also  best 
Borge-power.Thresher.Clover-' 
buUer.boR-powcr,  Rye  Thresh¬ 
er  and  Binder,  Fannlngmlll, 

Baw-machlne  (circular  and. _  _ _ 

drag).  Land-roller,  Steam-en¬ 
gine,  Root-cutter, Corn -sheller  andRound-eilo.  Address 
CEO.  D.  HARDER,  M’f’r,  Coblesklll  N.Y. 
lyPlease  tell  whatyou  wish  to  purchase 


Furs, 

Calves, 

Ginseng. 

I  Spring  Lambs, 

Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Poultry  man,  understanding  his  busi¬ 
ness,  practical  in  laying  out  buildings,  and  making 
poultry  raising  profitable,  wants  position.  Salary  or 
share.  LOUIS  ROLF,  241  W.  24th  St.,  New  York. 


5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  Sale.  FRANK  DOERRK,  Selgers,  Miss 


FOR  SALE— Elegant  COUNTRY  Place. 

Westchester  County:  trolley  to  New  York.  Fifty- 
five  acres;  abundant  fruit.  Colonial  house,  18  rooms. 
Lawns,  flowering  shrubbery.  Barns  and  stables. 
$12,000.  Great  bargain.  Address 

“STRATHMORE,”  Armonk.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  or  Rent. 

An  admirably  located  farm  near  the  city  upon 
which  a  successful  dairy  business  has  been  con¬ 
ducted— good  land  and  in  good  condition.  Corre¬ 
spondence  invited.  P.  O.  Box  No.  545,  Norfolk,  Va. 


$500  to  $2,500 


a  year  in  the  Civil 
Service.  Entrance 
through  examination".  We  prepare  you.  8,000  posi¬ 
tions  filled  each  year.  For  particulars  address  CIVIL 
SERVICE  SCHOOL.  Lock  Box  252.  Chambersburg.  Pa. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.v 

Commission  Merchants, 

*J9  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES : 

Mushrooms, 


Nuts, 


Live  Quail. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  28  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


SHIP 

Write  for  prices. 


your  BERRIES.  PEACHES, 
APPLES,  PEARS,  RUTTER, 
SOUTHERN  TRUCK,  etc.,  to 
SAM U EL.  WHITTON, 
Commission  Merchant, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Kef.:  Bradstreet’s  Mer.  Agency. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

Trial.  Guaranteed.  Double 
and  Combination  Beam. 

'  OSGOOD  lOSCVntral'sV. 

Catalog  Free.  Write  now.  BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


Is  It  Human? 

Thinkofit,Horseowners 

Can  you  inflict  on  your  horse  the  burning  tor¬ 
ture  that  would  grate  through  the  marrow  of  your 
bones  ?  Can  you  see  your  horse  suffering  at  every 
step  with  the  harness  rubbing  and  cutting  deeper 
into  that  sore  ?  Work  and  cure  your  horse.  Apply 

Veterinary  Pixine. 

It  gives  prompt  relief.  It  heals  old  sores  that 
were  declared  incurable.  It’s  the  purest  and 
most  scientific  remedy  made.  It  is  guaranteed  to 
cure  any  skiu  disease  on  domestic  animals. 
Money  refunded  if  it  fails. 

pRTric  j  2-oz.  box,  -  25c. 

PRICE  4  g  oz  bQX(  .  ^ 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

_ TROY.  N.  Y. _ 

$0.00  Brown  Cheviot  $0.95 
O—  Suits  for  M  e  n  “TTT 

Shipped  C.  O.  D.  All  sizes  for  Summer  and  Fall 
Wear.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Sample  for  Stamp. 

A.  IS.  liKNN,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Book  Bargains. 

We  have  quite  a  large  stock  of  good 
books,  that  we  wish  to  close  out.  We 
are  going  to  make  the  price  on  them  so 
that  they  will  go  quick.  My  Handker¬ 
chief  Garden  is  one  of  these.  It  shows 
what  can  be  done  with  a  small  plot  of 
ground.  It  is  nicely  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  illustrated.  Paper  cover. 
The  price  has  been  20  cents.  We  will 
close  out  the  remaining  stock  now  at  10 
cents,  postpaid.  Modification  of  Plants 
by  Climate  is  another  pamphlet  that 
every  practical  grower  will  appreciate. 
The  price  is  25  cents.  We  will  close  them 
out  at  10  cents,  postpaid.  Or  we  will 
send  both  of  these  hooks,  postpaid,  as 
a  reward  for  sending  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1.  „  „ 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

NEW  YORK. 


■  ■II  I  r-rrn  Bran,  Middlings,  Red  Bog  Flour, 
Mil  I  [■  II  Hominy  Feed,  Mixed  Feed,  Malt 

IVIILL  rtbll  Sprouts,  Dried  Brewers’ Crains. 

Oarlot  buyers  write  for  prices.  W.  J.  ARMSTRONG  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Publisher’s  Desk. 


Last  week  we  received  an  order  to 
run  the  following  advertisement.  The 
blank  lines  represent  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  proposed  advertiser: 

f—  BUTTER,  EGGS  and 
Walllull  •  FAHM  PRODUCE. 

Address - ,  — - — , - . 

We  replied  that  we  should  be  pleased 
to  run  his  advertisement,  but  as  he  is  an 
entire  stranger  to  us,  we  would  have  to 
have  satisfactory  reference  as  to  his  in¬ 
tegrity  and  financial  standing  before  we 
could  introduce  him  to  our  readers.  He 
wrote  back  very  indignantly  that  he 
would  not  trouble  his  neighbors  about 
so  small  a  matter,  and  attempted  to  get 
the  order  accepted  on  a  big  bluff.  It  is 
running  regularly  in  some  farm  papers. 
He  may  be  all  right,  but  it  bears  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  big  fraud,  and  the  farmer 
who  slaps  him  goods  takes  desperate 
chances.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
new  or  unusual  in  this  matter.  We  have 
similar  experiences  with  other  frauds 
every  week,  almost  every  day.  We  give 
this  one  special  prominence  merely  to 
call  attention  to  our  general  position  on 
such  matters.  When  we  run  an  adver¬ 
tisement  for  any  house  we  feel  reason¬ 
ably  sure,  after  investigation,  if  the  firm 
be  new  to  us,  that  readers  may  deal  with 
them  safely  and  expect  a  dollar’s  wortu 
of  goods  for  every  dollar  sent  them.  If 
you  want  any  goods  that  are  advertised 
in  -these  columns,  you  will  be  sure  of 
getting  the  very  best  makes,  and  at  right 
prices.  The  best  houses  are  our  custom¬ 
ers.  The  frauds  we  give  short  courtesy. 
We  carry  regularly  cards  for  responsi¬ 
ble  commission  merchants,  and  goods 
may  be  sent  them  with  safety  any  time, 
subject  only  to  the  usual  vicissitudes  of 
trade.  _ _ 

MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

POULTRY.— On  account  of  the  unusually 
light  receipts  this  week,  the  price  on  live 
fowls  and  old  roosters  advanced  %- cent 
per  pound.  Live  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese 
are  very  dull.  In  dressed  poultry,  large 
Spring  chickens  were  most  wanted,  but 
they  were  scarce.  The  supply  of  squabs 
was  large. 

HOPS.— The  indications  are  that  the  crop 
in  this  country,  while  fair,  will  not  equal 
last  year’s  output.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  home  trade  will  take  nearly  all  our 
yield,  so  that  little  will  be  left  to  help  make 
up  the  shortage  in  England.  This  would 
naturally  increase  prices  a  little,  but  it  is 
too  early  in  the  season  to  make  any  definite 
predictions. 

NEW  USE  FOR  THE  STAFF  OF  LIFE.— 
Two  little  ragged  street  boys  were  pound¬ 
ing  each  other  over  the  head  with  chunks 
of  bread,  apparently  thinking  it  great  fun. 
They  had  in  some  way  got  hold  of  one  of 
those  slim  loaves  about  18  inches  long,  look¬ 
ing  like  a  stick  of  wood,  and  each  had  a 
piece  big  enough  for  a  club.  This  will  seem 
like  a  strange  amusement  to  country  boys. 

COMPARISON  OF  MILK  PRICES.- 
Since  October,  1899,  the  Exchange  price  in 
this  city  has  been  one-fourth  to  three- 
fourths  cent  higher  than  for  the  previous 
year.  The  highest  figure  reached  was  3Vi 
cents  for  November  and  December,  1899. 
The  present  price  is  2%c.,  one-fourth  cent 
higher  than  last  July.  The  producers  are 
seeing  the  wisdom  of  making  preparations 
for  handling  the  surplus  milk  at  home  in 
creameries  and  cheese  factories,  and  con¬ 
siderable  work  has  been  done  in  the  past 
few  months  in  this  line.  If  care  is  taken 
not  to  flood  the  New  York  market,  the  price 
will  naturally  hold  up  to  a  better  level. 

VEGETABLES. — The  potato  situation  has 
improved.  Receipts  from  the  South  are 
dropping  off,  and  the  Long  Island  crop  will 
not  be  rushed  in  fast  enough  to  overstock 
the  market.  The  better  grades  of  sweet 
potatoes  are  selling  well.  Some  red  ones 
are  seen,  but  they  do  not  bring  so  much  as 
the  yellow  varieties.  Long  Island  cabbages 
are  plenty  and  dull.  Trade  in  cucumbers 
is  weak  for  everything  except  small  ones 
for  pickling.  A  few  boxes  of  Jersey  egg 
plant  are  selling  at  a  fair  price.  Green 
corn  is  coming  in  freely.  But  little  of  it  is 
really  prime.  Prices  run  from  50  cents  to 
$1.75  per  100.  There  are  too  many  tomatoes 
in  the  market.  Ripe  ones  get  soft  quickly 
when  exposed  to  heat,  and  have  to  be  sold 
at  low  prices.  It  is  doubtful  whether  many 
are  wasted,  however,  as  the  ketchup-makers 
can  use  them  no  matter  how  rotten.  Re¬ 


ceivers  complain  that  many  shippers  have 
not  sorted  the  tomatoes  properly,  often  put¬ 
ting  green  and  ripe  ones  in  the  same  car¬ 
rier.  No  one  wishes  such  a  mixture. 

TWO  ODD  TROPICAL  FRUITS  that 
have  a  sale  here  to  a  limited  extent  are  the 
sapodilla  and  tamarind.  The  former  in 
size  and  shape  resembles  an  apple  quince. 
The  outside  is  a  rusty-brown  color  and  a 
little  rough.  When  ripe  the  flesh  is  a  red¬ 
dish  yellow,  fine-grained  and  very  sweet. 
The  seeds  are  flat,  about  the  size  of  a  lima 
bean,  and  imbedded  in  the  solid  flesh.  The 
tamarind  grows  on  a  large  tree,  and  is  of 
the  legume  family.  The  fruit  is  a  brown 
pod  four  or  five  inches  long,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  the  locust  in  shape,  but 
thicker.  Inside  is  a  kernel  surrounded  by  a 
pulpy  substance,  highly  acid,  and  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  flavor.  When  put  into  hot  water,  it 
dissolves,  making  an  agreeable  drink,  pre¬ 
ferred  by  some  to  lemonade. 

STREET  CAR  HORSES  are  used  better 
than  formerly.  Most  of  them  are  in  good 
flesh,  and  any  that  get  lame  are  disposed 
of  at  once.  Open  sheds  are  put  up  at  in¬ 
tervals  along  the  line,  where  fresh  horses 
are  kept,  and  the  others  stopped  to  rest, 
drink  and  cool  off.  In  hot  weather  the 
hose  is  turned  on  them.  Some  object  at 
first,  but  soon  get  accustomed  to  it.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  throw 
cold  water  from  a  spring  or  well  upon  a 
heated  horse,  but  the  temperature  of  the 
water  from  the  New  York  City  hydrants 
gets  up  to  70  or  over  during  July  and 
August.  The  water  in  the  storage  reser¬ 
voirs,  unprotected  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  is  still  warmer,  but  it  cools  a  little  in 
running  through  the  underground  pipes. 
Some  New  York  buildings  are  supplied  with 
water  from  artesian  wells  directly  under¬ 
neath.  This  water  is  quite  hard,  but  a  little 
cooler  than  the  regular  city  supply. 

FRUITS.— Some  good  early  apples,  chiefly 
the  red  varieties,  are  now  offered,  but  they 
sell  slowly.  While  there  is  never  any  lack 
of  demand  for  good  Winter  apples,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  many  other  fruits  are  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  the  Summer  apple  is  not  such  a  stand¬ 
by.  It  is  lacking  in  flavor  and  keeping 
qualities,  and  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
early  apples  and  doctors’  bills  are  closely 
associated.  The  chief  attraction  in  the  fruit 
market  now  is  the  peach.  Receipts  are 
nearer  ripe  than  last  week,  and  the  stock 
has  to  be  disposed  of  quickly.  There  is  not 
much  difficulty  in  doing  this,  however,  for 
buyers  are  finding  out  that  the  peaches  are 
really  fit  to  eat,  and  an  agreeable  change 
from  the  unripe  and  wormy  stuff  offered 
earlier  in  the  season.  Receipts  of  water¬ 
melons  are  much  smaller  than  last  week, 
and  the  better  grades  are  selling  at  an  ad¬ 
vance.  There  is  usually  one  big  water¬ 
melon  rush  during  the  season,  and  at  that 
time  it  would  be  difficult  to  convince  re¬ 
ceivers  that  there  was  a  short  crop  any¬ 
where.  It  is  said  that  the  Georgia  yield  is 
1,500  cars  less  than  an  average,  and  now 
that  the  bulk  from  other  sections  is  in,  this 
shortage  is  noticed  in  an  unusual  dropping 
off  in  the  receipts.  Large  quantities  of 
muskmelons  would  be  consumed  if  of  good 
quality,  but  the  bulk  so  far  has  been  in¬ 
ferior,  and  a  poor  muskmelon  is  worse  than 
worthless.  The  berry  trade  is  about  over, 
and  business  has  been  less  profitable  than 
usual  this  season.  w.  w.  h. 

GREAT  PROSPERITY  IN  IOWA. 

The  recent  rain  reminds  me  that  eastern 
readers  who  are  distressed  with  a  drought, 
might  be  refreshed  by  news  from  this  land 
of  plenty,  for  the  Garden  of  Eden  could 
not  well  have  surpassed  Iowa  as  it  is  this 
Summer.  Although  there  is  drought  in 
Minnesota,  the  Dakotas  and  north  and  west 
of  these  States,  and  a  very  severe  drought 
at  that,  Iowa  is  favored.  Crops  here  never 
looked  better.  We  have  had  just  about  two 
rains  a  week  all  through  our  growing  sea¬ 
son,  just  enough  to  give  the  needed  mois¬ 
ture,  and  hindering  cultivation  but  very 
little.  Corn  is  excellent.  No,  that  is  too 
tame  an  adjective.  It  is  just  grand,  and 
a  glorious  sight  to  behold  these  days. 
There  are  no  poor  fields.  Even  that  on  the 
poorer  land,  and  that  which  has  been  poor¬ 
ly  tended,  is  looking  very  well.  Other  crops 
are  also  in  first-class  shape.  Haymaking 
is  exciting  business  on  account  of  the  effort 
to  dodge  showers.  Still,  most  of  it  has 
gone  up  in  good  shape. 

It  does  a  man  good  to  get  away  for  a 
while  from  the  place  where  he  was  born 
and  brought  up,  even  though  that  spot  be 
the  most  favored  place  on  this  green  foot¬ 
stool.  I  have  experienced  this  truth  in  my 
own  life,  and  I  have  seen  it  illustrated  this 
Summer  in  the  experience  of  my  hired  man, 
George,  who  came  here  last  March  from 
southeastern  Illinois.  He  will  go  back  there 
soon,  and  the  present  indications  are  that 
he  will  marry,  settle  down  and  live  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  that  locality,  but  he  will 
be  a  larger  man,  and  with  a  wider  view, 
for  having  seen  other  ways  of  living  and 
farming  than  his  own.  Ways  of  living  and 
of  farming,  and  people  themselves,  are 
vastly  different  in  localities  separated  by 
only  a  few  miles,  even  out  here  in  the 


breezy  West.  Each  locality  has  a  way  for 
itself,  in  spite  of  the  constant  drifting  of 
population,  the  ubiquitous  newspaper,  and 
all  the  other  means  that  tend  to  keep  us 
homegeneous.  George  has  never  ceased  to 
wonder  at  the  luxuriance  with  which  every¬ 
thing  grows  here.  He  has  remarked  more 
than  once  that  he  wished  some  of  the  old 
Wabash  County  farmers  could  see  the  field 
of  corn  which  he  has  tended,  and  it  is  a 
beautiful  sight.  He  wonders  at  the  soil, 
so  deep  and  dark  and  rich-looking,  so  mel¬ 
low  and  easily  worked.  He  wonders  that 
it  retains  its  mellow  condition  all  through 
the  season,  and  that  it  does  not  wash  as 
badly  as  their  soil,  although  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  more  rolling.  He  was  sur¬ 
prised  when  I  put  him  to  cultivating  shal¬ 
low;  something  new.  He  wonders  at  our 
lack  of  large  timber  here,  and  the  large 
number  of  old  bachelors.  He  wonders  at 
our  way  of  caring  for  cattle,  and  the  great 
number  some  farmers  have  here,  and  the 
wonderful  prices  some  of  the  purebreds 
bring.  Our  treatment  of  hogs  is  also 
strange,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  anybody  is  willing  to  pay 
what  seems  to  him  two  and  three  prices 
for  pigs.  I  have  a  few  persimmon  trees  in 
the  garden,  carefully  tended;  with  them 
they  are  a  nuisance,  and  while  they  have 
a  few  carefully-tended  artichokes,  up  here 
they  are  a  bad  weed,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  horseradish.  Although  they  have  more 
telephones  than  we  do,  yet  a  boy  from 
their  county  who  went  to  the  agricultural 
college  was  looked  on  with  contempt. 
Wages  are  $5  to  $8  a  month  less  for  farm 
help,  and  price  of  farm  lands  not  much 
more  than  half  as  high  as  here.  Half  the 
weddings  occur  on  Sunday,  while  here  they 
never  do. 

Now,  is  it  not  worth  his  while  to  know 
these  things,  even  though  it  kept  him 
away  from  his  sweetheart  for  six  months? 
Is  it  not  worth  the  while  of  any  of  us  to 
know  how  our  neighbors  farm?  Not  neces¬ 
sarily  because  they  farm  better  than  we 
do,  and  we  have  a  chance  to  learn  from 
them,  but  because  the  knowledge  of  itself 
will  broaden  us,  and  then  he  is  a  stupid 
man  indeed  who  cannot  learn  something  of 
value  from  the  poorest  farmer  he  comes 
across.  But  there  is  another  thing.  A  man 
who  is  raised  in  one  community  comes  to 
feel  that  that  place  is  the  center  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  to  look  at  every  other  place  from 
that  center.  I  do  not  say  that  he  thinks 
this,  for  theoretically  he  knows  better,  but 
he  feels  this  way  without  knowing  it,  or 
thinking  about  it.  When  he  goes  away  for 
a  time  one  of  the  queerest  sensations  he  has 
is  that  he  is  away  from  the  center  of  things, 
way  out  on  the  edge  in  fact,  and  he  has  to 
fix  the  directions  of  distant  points  all  over 
again.  It  is  only  at  the  expense  of  time  and 
mental  effort  that  he  adjusts  himself  to  his 
new  center,  but  he  can  never  go  back  to  his 
old  home  and  feel  as  he  did  before.  The 
above  is  not  figurative  language,  but  was 
literally  true  in  my  own  life,  and  it  will 
aptly  illustrate  what  happens  to  a  man’s 
ideas  about  farming,  people  and  life  in  gen¬ 
eral  by  a  little  travel.  Every  piece  of 
knowledge  that  a  man  puts  into  his  own 
soul,  makes  him  that  much  more  of  a  man. 
A  bigger  man,  and  he  can  never  go  back 
into  his  old  shell.  e.  b.  w. 

Newton,  Iowa. 


See  Inspection  in  New  York. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  225,  Laws  of  1899, 
appointed  four  agents  to  carry  out  the  work 
of  inspection  of  bees.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  work  of  these  agents  has  been 
confined  to  a  few  counties,  where  diseases 
have  been  most  injurious  to  this  great  in¬ 
dustry.  A  compilation  of  the  reports  of  the 
agents  since  the  work  began  on  the  first  of 
May  to  the  21st  of  July  shows  as  follows, 
viz:  Number  of  apiaries  visited,  633;  num¬ 
ber  of  colonies  examined,  14,763;  number  of 
colonies  diseased,  4,689;  number  of  colonies 
condemned,  2,604;  number  of  colonies  de¬ 
stroyed,  214.  The  colonies  destroyed  were 
so  badly  diseased  that  no  treatment  could 
save  them,  and  those  condemned  were  sim¬ 
ply  set  aside  for  treatment.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  will  be  pleased  to  receive  letters  from 
those  in  this  State  who  have  bees,  and  he 
is  anxious  to  do  anything  he  can  to  in¬ 
crease  the  product  of  the  apiaries. 


That  “  Wade"  System  of  Farming. 

As  to  “A  New  Plan  for  Southern  Farm¬ 
ing,”  known  as  the  “Wade”  system,  as 
outlined  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  463,  it 
might  be  all  right  for  the  landowner,  but 
all  wrong  for  the  laborer.  A  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  farm  laborers  of  Georgia  are 
colored.  This  class  of  people,  while  they 
may  not  be  very  wise,  have  too  much  wis¬ 
dom  to  accept  such  a  proposition,  when 
already  operating  a  more  advantageous 
system  of  farming  than  the  one  suggested 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  This  system  may  briefly 
be  stated  as  follows:  The  landowner  fur¬ 
nishes  the  land  to  the  laborer  and  gets 
in  return  for  the  use  of  the  land  one- 
fourth  of  the  crop  raised;  sometimes  he 


gets  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  crop 
raised  and  the  laborer  gets  three-fourths 
or  two-thirds,  as  the  case  may  be.  Hence, 
this  “Wade”  system  would  not  work  well 
in  Georgia.  r.  p.  wright. 

Ga.  Agricultural  Department. 

As  to  the  “Wade  system”  of  farming  in 
this  State,  if  such  a  system  has  ever  been 
practiced  in  Louisiana,  I  am  entirely  Ig¬ 
norant  of  the  fact.  The  usual  system  of 
share  farming  in  this  State  is  as  follows: 
The  landowners  furnish  the  land,  the 
teams,  feed,  the  implements  and  the  seed. 
The  landowner  and  the  tenant  divide  the 
crop  equally,  the  tenant  doing  all  the 
work  and  feeding  himself.  j.  a.  lee. 

Louisiana  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


School 

Teacher’s 

Headache. 


It’s  not  a  new  variety  of  headache. 
It’s  the  old  pain  consequent  on  condi¬ 
tions  which  result  from  study,  confine¬ 
ment,  and  careless  eating.  It  is  only 
one  symptom  of  a  derangement  of  the 
stomach  and  organs  of  digestion  and 
nutrition.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  cures  headaches  by  curing  the 
diseases  which  cause  them. 

"I  was  troubled  with  very  frequent  headaches, 
often  accompanied  by  severe  vomiting,”  writes 
Miss  Mary  Belle  Summerton,  of  San  Diego,  Du¬ 
val  Co..  Texas.  ”  Bowels  were  irregular,  and  my 
stomach  and  liver  seemed  continually  out  of 
order.  Often  I  could  eat  almost  nothing,  and 
sometimes  absolutely  nothing,  for  twenty-four 
hours  at  a  time.  I  was  entirely  unfit  for  work, 
and  my  whole  system  seemed  so  run-down  that 
I  feared  a  severe  sick  spell  and  was  very  much 
discouraged.  I  was  advised  to  try  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery,  and  clicl  so  with  such 
satisfactory  results  that  before  finishing  the 
third  bottle  I  felt  perfectly  able  to  undertake 
the  duties  attending  public  school  life,  and  con¬ 
tracted  to  do  so.  I  most  heartily  advise  those 
suffering  with  indigestion,  and  its  attendant 
evils,  to  give  this  great  medicine  a  fair  trial.” 


Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  keep  the 
bowels  healthy. 


theAD  VANTAGES 

of  a  low  down  wagon.duch  as  easft 
of  loading,  saving  of  heavy  lift¬ 
ing,  saving  the  land  from  cutting  up  and 
ratting,  are  derived  from  using  a  set  of 

Electric  Steel  Wheels 

They  convert  your  old  wagon  into  a  low 
down  handy  wagon  at  the  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  cost.  They  are  made  of  Bteel  with 
either  direct  or  staggered  oval  steel 
spokes.  They  are  made  in  sixes  to  tit  any 

_  wagon.  A  set  of  these  wheels  means 

th it  yon  have  practically  two  wagons: — A  low  one  for  the 
farm  and  a  hign  one  for  the  roads.  A  ny  height  vou  want, 
and  ail  wide,  non-rutting,  easy  draft  tires.  Write  at  once 
for  catalogue,  prices,  etc. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  B0Y88  , Quincy,  III. 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain.” 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHALLENGE  PUMP 

And  WATER  PURIFIER 

Is  the  cheapest,  simplest  and  most  dur¬ 
able  made.  No  freezing,  no  tubing  or 
valves,  nogetting  out  of  order.  Guar- 
teed  to  make  bad  water  good  In  a 
few  days  or  money  refunded  Pre¬ 
vents  typhoid  fever  and  malaria.  The 
same  number  of  turns  of  handle  when 
old  draws  the  same  amount  of  wa¬ 
ter  as  when  new.  The  only  pump  tit 
to  use  in  water  used  for  drinking  or 
cooking  purposes.  Write  us  for  prices  and  circulars. 
LOBKR  JBKOS.,  Mfrs.,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


THE  “HOOVER”  DIGGER 


DIGS 

POTATOES 

Rapid  Cleon 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.  Avery,  Ohio. 


By  mentioning  this 
paper  you  can  get 

illustrated  book  free. 
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"  BRAIN  WORK"  IN  THE  LOWER 
ANIMALS. 

Reasoning  or  “Instinct.” 

Part  II. 

Speech  .Without  Words. — We  might 
now  a/sk  the  question:  Do  animals  re¬ 
flect,  and  are  they  able  to  communicate 
with  one  another?  In  answer  I  will  sim¬ 
ply  relate  an  incident  which  occurred 
under  our  own  observation.  We  had  a 
Collie  dog  that  when  given  a  choice  bone 
would  bury  it  in  a  certain  place.  One 
day  a  little  female  dog  having  a  family 
of  pups  came  into  our  yard,  and  imme¬ 
diately  Pedro  (our  dog)  went  to  the 
place  where  his  treasure  was  buried,  un¬ 
covered  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  mother, 
who  started  off  at  once  to  her  home. 
After  we  noticed  that  this  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence.  Pedro  was  at  all 
times  very  sympathetic  and  affectionate, 
and  these  feelings  were  probably  what 
prompted  him  to  show  them  in  so  prac¬ 
tical  a  manner.  He  thought  that  the 
mother  was  in  need  of  help  to  provide 
for  her  pups.  There  must  have  been 
some  mode  of  communication  between 
them,  as  he  would  lie  and  wait,  and 
when  he  saw  her  coming  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  would  make  right  for  the  spot 
where  he  had  hidden  the  Choice  morse]. 
He  must  also  have  reflected;  because  it 
was  a  plan  that  he  had  thought  all  out, 
for  he  had  put  the  bone  away  for  her, 
and  waited  until  she  came  around,  and 
then  delivered  it  himself.  After  this  dog 
became  blind  and  deaf  from  age,  it  was 
pathetic  to  see  the  joy  that  he  expressed 
at  the  return  of  any  member  of  the 
family  who  had  been  absent  for  a  long 
time.  Naturally  intelligent  animals 
show  it  by  their  expression.  They 
usually  'have  a  broad  forehead,  large, 
mild,  prominent  eyes,  which  are  well  set 
apart.  Highly-bred  animals,  as  a  rule, 
are  more  intelligent  than  mongrels. 
Collies  and  poodles  are  said  to  be  the 
most  intelligent  breeds  of  dogs.  This  is 
probably  the  result  of  longer  associa¬ 
tion  with  man.  The  subject  of  breeding 
animals  is  a  very  important  one.  If  we 
want  intelligent  animals,  we  must  breed 
wholly  from  intelligent  animals,  as  “like 
begets  like  under  like  circumstances.” 

Educating  'Animals.  —  Education, 
which  is  so  often  neglected  in  our  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
necessary.  If  we  would  take  more  in¬ 
terest  'in  the  education  of  our  animals, 
how  much  better  they  would  serve  us, 
how  much  more  like  companions  they 
would  be.  One  author  says,  “Equally  in 
other  animals,  as  in  man,  education  de¬ 
velops  or  determines  new  tastes,  feel¬ 
ings,  passions,  ideas,  aptitudes,  habits, 
etc.”  By  education  we  do  not  mean  sim¬ 
ply  the  teacning  to  perform  tricks  and 
various  feats;  but  as  in  man,  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  animal  tend  to  develop 
its  faculties.  We  frequently  see  a  dog 
on  the  street  that  is  quietly  following 
his  master,  minding  his  own  business, 
not  noticing  other  dogs,  when  one  that 
has  been  brought  up  carelessly,  allowed 
to  run  the  streets,  etc.,  comes  up  to  the 
well-behaved  dog,  and  perhaps  knocks 
him  over,  and  wants  to  pick  a  quarrel. 
If  we  inquired  into  the  bringing-up  of 
these  animals  we  will  probably  find  that 
the  former  belongs  to  a  man  who  takes 
an  interest  in  his  education,  and  allows 
him  freely  to  associate  with  his  family; 
while  the  latter  probably  belongs  to 
somebody  who  does  not  allow  the  dog 
to  enter  tne  house,  consequently  he  re¬ 
mains  out  on  the  doormat,  and  very  nat¬ 
urally  becomes  a  sort  of  rover,  and  all 
the  education  he  acquires  is  What  he 
picks  up.  He  has  no  refining  influences. 
In  fact,  he  is  educated  on  the  street,  and 
develops  the  same  character  that  we 
would  expect  in  a  boy  brought  up  in  like 
manner. 


Natural  Ability  in  Animals. — Ca¬ 
pacity  for  learning  in  the  lower  animals 
is  often  wonderful,  and  their  modes  of 
acquiring  it  are  closely  allied  to  man. 
Some  animals  are  not  capable  of  learn¬ 
ing  as  much  as  others,  while  some  can 
only  be  taught  certain  things  and  kind 
of  things.  In  some  dogs,  and  in  other 
animals,  there  are  special  natural  tal¬ 
ents,  which  must  be  found  out  and  cul¬ 
tivated  by  man,  as  some  dogs  have  spec¬ 
ial  talent  for  performing.  Then,  again, 
the  sporting  dog  has  his  professional 
education,  and  they  are  often  taught  by 
each  other,  as,  for  instance,  young  dogs 
are  put  out  with  old  ones  to  learn  to 
hunt. 

Intellectual  Education. — Dr.  Lind¬ 
say  divides  the  education  of  the  lower 
animals,  as  in  the  case  of  the  child,  into 
that  which  is  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral.  We  know  that  the  young  of  all 
animals  play,  either  by  scampering  over 
the  fields,  resembling  racing,  or  jump¬ 
ing,  or  sham  fights  with  each  other. 
This  all  tends  to  develop  muscle;  keeps 
the  body  in  good  health,  which  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  sound  mind.  So  we  see 
that  Nature  herself  provides  ample 
physical  training.  Intellectual  educa¬ 
tion  tends  to  the  development  of  mental 
cleverness,  of  sagacity,  ingenuity,  adap¬ 
tiveness.  Moral  education  has  not  been 
fully  investigated  in  ’the  lower  animals. 
The  education  of  our  domestic  animals 
should  begin  when  they  are  young,  as 
they  learn  more  easily  then,  and  they 
have  not  acquired  bad  habits.  It  is 
much  easier  to  teach  an  animal  a  new 
idea,  than  to  make  him  forget  a  bad 
one.  _ 

THE  RED  POLLED  CATTLE. 

Red  Polled  cattle,  as  the  name  indi¬ 
cates,  are  solid  red,  and  hornless.  They 
are  native  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  are  prized  for  their  good  quali¬ 
ties — 'for  meat  and  for  dairy  purposes. 
As  compared  with  other  pure  breeds  of 
cattle  known  in  this  country,  none  sur¬ 
pass  them  in  the  dual  purpose  of  beef 
and  butter.  While  not  equal  'in  weight 
to  Short-horns,  they  probably  stand  sec¬ 
ond  in  this,  running  up  as  high  as  2,000 
to  2,800  pounds,  and  in  the  dairy,  second 
only  to  Jerseys.  In  this  country  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  purebred  being  killed 
for  beef,  and  all  records  on  this  line 
have  been  in  England.  They  seem,  be¬ 
cause  of  scarcity,  to  have  been  used  in 
breeding,  and  only  some  grades  have 
been  fattened  for  the  block.  The  great 
advantage  they  have  for  beef  over  the 
Short-horns  and  similar  beef  breeds  is 
that  they  will  take  on  fat  at  any  age,  and 
seem  to  prosper  on  scant  food  better 
than  the  regular  beef  breeds.  They 
possess  the  characteristics  of  Devons 
very  much,  but  are  hornless,  heavier, 
and  better  milkers.  Like  Devons,  they 
are  very  active  and  great  “hustlers,”  and 
do  not  require  so  much  feed  to  produce 
fat. 

In  some  experiments  on  a  cross  on 
Short-horns  and  pure  Short-horns,  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  years  of  age.  the 
half-breed  Red  Polls  took  on  weight 
faster,  and  had  not  as  much  food  and 
attention  as  the  Short-horns.  The  cows 
hold  their  flesh  well,  even  When  in  good 
milk.  I  saw  one  of  the  finest  butter 
makers  of  this  breed,  when  in  full  milk, 
and  s.ie  weighed  1,200  pounds.  They 
are  very  compact,  thick  through  body, 
and  with  short  legs,  and  have  long  teats. 
One  of  the  most  distinguishing  features 
is  a  bunch  of  long  hair  on  the  top  of 
head,  falling  down  like  the  old-fashioned 
bangs  on  a  girl’s  forehead. 

If  I  were  asked  to  state  in  few  words 
the  advantages  of  Red  Polled  cattle  over 
others,  I  would  say:  1.  They  are  horn¬ 
less,  and  consequently  can  run  with 


other  stock  to  better  advantage  than 
horned  kinds,  and  it  takes  less  room  to 
shelter  and  ship,  nor  are  they  so  prone 
to  tear  down  fences  or  fight.  2.  They 
are  solid  red,  which  butchers  prefer,  and 
in  England  the  red  cow  is  thought  to 
give  the  best  milk.  3.  Will  take  on 
flesh  quickly  at  any  age,  and  are  active 
and  industrious  in  hunting  for  suste¬ 
nance.  4.  Are  very  kind  and  docile.  5. 
Are  purebred,  and  been  known  and  writ¬ 
ten  about  for  hundreds  of  years,  and 
consequently  they  have  great  prepotency 
in  imprinting  their  good  qualities  on 
their  offspring.  I  have  been  raising  the 
Red  Polls  for  10  years  or  more,  and 
have  yet  to  see  a  grade  with  any  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  horn,  nor  have  I  heard  of  any 
descended  from  bulls  sold  by  me,  nor  in 
that  time  have  I  seen  but  three  grades 
that  were  not  solid  red.  although  the 
cows  in  every  instance  were  horned,  and 
while  some  were  red,  most  were  not,  and 
the  majority  were  Jerseys  or  grade  Jer¬ 
seys.  R.  l.  armistead. 

Madison,  Tenn. 


MANGELS  FOR  SHEEP. 

An  Ohio  reader  writes:  I  have  an  acre 
of  mangel  wurzels  that  will  give  me  a 
bumper  crop.  How  far  can  they  be  used 
instead  of  clover  hay  to  feed  sheep  and 
lambs?  I  have  not  the  abundance  of 
clover  hay  that  I  had  last  year,  and  did 
not  succeed  in  making  it  first  class.  Corn 
and  fodder  will  be  plenty.  Besides  the 
mangels  I  will  sow  soon  about  1*4  acre 
to  turnips.  With  the  roots,  can  I  go  on 
feeding  with  the  promise  of  success  I 
should  expect  if  I  did  not  have  the  roots 
and  an  abundance  of  clover  hay? 

'In  my  reading  I  am  unable  to  get  de¬ 
sired  information  on  some  of  these 
points.  Analysis  is  probably  against  my 
supposition  or  desire,  but  chemical 
analysis  does  not  give  the  full  feeding 
value  of  roots.  Chemical  analysis  does 
not  make  much  value  out  of  the  pump¬ 
kin,  yet  there  is  nothing  lambs  and 
sheep  relish  more  when  once  they  have 
learned  to  eat  them.  I  hardly  know 
what  branch  of  sheep  feeding  I  will  try 
this  Winter.  Lambs  promise  to  be  cost¬ 
ly,  and  in  case  I  do  not  get  what  I  want 
I  may  try  sheep  feeding,  as  they  may  be 
neglected  in  the  scramble  to  fill  up  the 
lots  with  lambs. 


Killing  Prairie  Dogs. — A  bulletin 
from  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
(Lincoln)  gives  the  following  “dose”  for 
prairie  dogs  which  is  said  to  be  a  sure 
shot: 

Dissolve  three  ounces  of  strychnine  and 
one-half  pound  of  potassium  cyanide  in  one 
quart  of  boiling  water;  then  add  two  quarts 
of  molasses  and  one  teaspoonful  of  oil  of 
anise.  Stir.  Then  place  one  bushel  of 
wheat  in  a  tight  receptacle  (so  there  will 
be  no  loss  from  leakage)  and  pour  the  fore¬ 
going  solution  over  it.  It  should  then  be 
well  stirred  while  an  assistant  slowly 
sprinkles  into  the  mixture  four  pounds  of 
finely-ground  cornmeal.  The  molasses 
renders  the  liquid  adhesive,  so  that  it  will 
cling  to  the  grains  of  wheat.  The  object 
of  using  the  cornmeal  is  to  absorb  the 
superfluous  liquid  or  syrup  and  thus  enable 
the  grains  of  wheat  to  carry  a  large 
amount  of  poison. 


■)  The  Old  Reliable  Remedy  For  Spavins,  Splints,  Ring¬ 
bones,  Curbs,  etc.  Also  All  Lameness. 


E  CERTAIN  IN  ITS  EFFECTS  AND  DOES  NOT  BLISTER. 


Kingston,  N.  Y,,  Sept.  19,  ’98. 
Gents:— Your  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  I  have  used  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  I  think  ids  the  best  medicine  I  ever  saw  for 
i  Spavin  and  Splint,  and  will  freely  recommend  it  to  my 
-1  friends.  Yours  respectfully,  WM.  rROCHNOW. 
Such  endorsements  as  tlie  above  are  a  guarante 

•’  tit 


of  merit.  Price,  $1;  six  for  65.  As  a  liniment  for 
r  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for 

Kendall'*  Spavin  Cure,  also  “A  Treatise  on 
the  Horse,”  the  book  free,  or  address 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Ertosburg  Falls,  Vt.  , 


L. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Chester  Whites,  Holsteins  and  Choice  Eggs. 

A  fine  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters. 
HolstelD-Friesian  Bui'  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  Hock  Egvs:  15  for  75  cents. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro.  N.  Y. 


rnn  oil  r— a  thoroughbred holstein 
run  CALC  BULL  CAI.F.  Well  marked  and  of 
best  breeding.  Will  be  sold  at  farmers’  price.  Write 
at  once.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


COD  Oil  If— From  one  to  a  carioad  of  fine 
lUn  OALb  Red  Short-Horn  Calves:  also, 
Southdown  Lambs  and  large  English  Berkshires, 
all  crated  at  low  prices. 

ISON  &  LIT8EY,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 


ST.  LAMBERT  and  Combination.  For  sale  5  Cows, 
7  Heifers.  IB  Bulls.  S.  E.  NIVIN.  Landenburg,  Pa, 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOB  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  FLUG8  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


DELLHURST  FARM, 

MENTOR,  OHIO, 

has  nearly  30  Holstein  Hull  Calves  to  select 
from,  and  offers  sons  of  DeKol's  Rutter  Boy  No 
19210,  Royal  Paul  22979  and  others,  having  the  much 
talked-of  Pauline  Paul  and  DeKol  cross.  Our  Herd 
now  numbers  150  head.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  for  sale  from  Advanced  Registry  cows. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene  N. 

Y — Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs.  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Hens' 
Eggs,  60c.  per  dozen:  10  kinds;  standard  bred. 


Ohropshire  Lambs.— Ewes  and  Rants,  high  grades. 

extra  good,  blocky,  well  bui  t,  for  Breeders,  August 
delivery.  Price,  $7  to  $10  ea.  W.  A.  Bothers,  Lack,  Pa 


DH I  AWfl  PUIMAQ— Large  strain,  purebred 
rULnllU'‘UnillHu  Poland-China  Pigsforsale 
$5  each  when  they  are  eight  to  ten  weeks  old. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


nnl  I  |r  Dll  DC  from  registered  stock. 
llULLIC  rUlw  Spayed  females.  Circulars 
free.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


nriTII  Tfi  I  IPC  on  HHN8  and  CHICKHN8 
UCAin  IU  LlUL  64-page  book  fbbi. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponang.  R.  I. 


WILDER’S 

Swing  Stanchion. 

Improvement  over  Smith's. 
S'eel  latch;  Automatic 
lock.  Adjusts  itself  when 
open  so  animal  cannot  turn 
It  in  backing  ont.  Safest 
and  Qi’ickest  Fastening 
tuade.Send  for  testimonials 
J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


The  WILLARD  KNAPP  COW  TIE 

Is  the  most  humane,  inex¬ 
pensive,  practical  and  dur¬ 
able  device  for  fasten  ng 
cattle.  Approved  by  all 
up-to-date  dairymen. 

Send  for  illustrated  pam- 
phle' .describing  the  tie  and 
givii  g statements  from  our 
customers. 

H.  KNAPP  &  CO 
Groton  St.,  Cortland  N.Y 


The  Mystic* 


Spf^avefl 


Jhf 


One  quart  of  Killer  and  a  Sprayer  furnished 
on  receipt  of  $1.00.  Will  free  cattle  of  flies. 
Is  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

LEGGETT  &  BR0.,  301  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


A  Carving  Set. 

Every  family  needs  a  carving  set  three 
times  a  day.  This  set  consists  of  a  Shef¬ 
field  eaiver  with  eight-inch  handmade 


steel  blade,  buckhorn  handle,  fork  and 
steel.  Price,  $1.90;  or  we  will  send  it  for 
a  club  of  two  new  subscriptions  at  $1 
each  and  $1.25  extra  money,  or  free  for  a 
club  of  six  at  $1  each. 

Gold-Shell  Rings. 

Most  people  like  a 
nice  ring.  We  show 
three  styles.  These  are 
made  by  drawing  a 
shell  of  gold  over  a  rod 
of  composition  metal. 

They  are  better  and 
will  wear  longer  than 
solid  gold  rings  of  a 
low  carat.  The  retail 
price  would  be  from  75 
cents  to  $1.  We  will 
send  one  of  these  rings 
postpaid  as  a  reward 
for  sending  one  new  subscription  at  $1. 
Cut  a  slip  of  paper  the  size  of  finger  and 
send  for  size. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Horse  Goes  Blind ;  Heifer  with  Three  Teats. 

1.  I  have  a  seven-year-old  horse  which 
had  a  bunch  grow  on  the  upper  jaw,  about 
half  way  between  the  nose  and  eye,  and 
after  a  while  the  eye  began  to  contract 
and  then  went  blind;  now  he  is  blind  in 
both  eyes.  Can  you  tell  the  cause,  and  Is 
there  any  remedy?  2.  I  have  two  heifers 
which  came  in  for  the  first  time  last  year, 
and  each  has  only  three  teats;  there  being 
no  sign  of  milk  in  the  other  one.  Recently 
another  heifer  calved  for  the  first  time, 
and  she  has  only  three  teats.  I  know  of 
no  reason  for  this.  Can  you  suggest  any 
remedy?  w.  a.  w. 

West  Hartford,  Conn. 

1.  The  swelling  of  the  face  may  have 
been  due  to  diseased  teeth,  or  to  some 
disease  of  the  bone.  It  is  undoubtedly 
now  too  late  to  apply  any  remedy  to 
save  the  eyes.  It  would  be  well,  how¬ 
ever,  to  take  the  'horse  to  a  veterinary 
surgeon  for  examination.  2.  Unless  the 
three  heifers  are  of  the  same  family,  and 
inherit  a  tendency  to  develop  only  three 
teats,  or  rather  only  three-quarters  of 
the  udder,  I  cannot  suggest  any  cause 
for  your  having  three  heifers  with  same 
peculiarity.  There  is  no  remedy  beyond 
stripping  and  kneading  the  dry  quarter, 
with  the  hope  of  stimulating  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  milk. 

Cow  Feverish  and  Off  Feed. 


during  very  hot  weather,  especially  in 
the  sun.  It  will  be  better  during  the 
Summer  entirely  to  replace  the  corn 
with  bran  and  oats.  If  the  labored 
breathing  occurs  only  when  heated,  it  is 
due  to  the  prostration  resulting  from 
the  heat. 

Cow  Out  of  Condition. 

One  year  ago  we  were  obliged  to  remove 
a  dead  calf  from  one  of  our  cows.  The 
cow’s  time  was  out.  During  the  Fall  and 
Winter  the  cow  ate  well,  and  gave  a  good 
quantity  of  milk,  but  was  thin  in  flesh. 
Since  the  middle  of  May  her  appetite  has 
been  poor,  and  she  is  losing  flesh.  She  is 
also  stiff  in  her  knee,  and  gambrel  joints, 
the  latter  being  slightly  swollen.  The 
muscles  about  her  loins  appear  contracted. 
Her  coat  is  smooth  and  shiny.  She  is 
kept  in  the  pasture  during  the  day,  and 
stabled  at  night;  chews  her  cud  all  right. 
She  gives  a  small  amount  of  milk  but  is 
supposed  to  calve  early  in  September.  Is 
milk  suitable  to  use?  h.  m.  n. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

I  am  unable  to  form  an  opinion,  from 
your  description,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
trouble  in  this  case.  I  can,  therefore, 
only  advise  you  to  call  a  qualified  vet¬ 
erinarian  personally  to  examine  the  cow. 
It  would  be  better  not  to  use  the  milk 
until  after  the  cow  has  been  examined, 
and  her  milk  pronounced  wholesome. 


MY  FRIEND ,  THE  DAIRY  COW. 

Part  III. 


there  are  nearly  always  enough  really 
good  cows  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
future  herd  that  will  repay  tne  work 
and  thougnt  put  an  it.  Better  start  with 
a  few  really  good  cows  built  on  dairy 
lines,  than  have  a  large  number  of  such 
as  just  about  pay  for  their  feed  and 
keep.  It  repays  us  over  and  over  again 
to  use  a  sire  that  we  are  sure  comes 
from  the  best  purebred  dairy  stock. 
Take  very  little  notice  of  the  fancy 
points,  dots  or  spots  on  the  skin,  black 
or  white  tip  of  the  tail,  etc.,  but  if  his 
dam,  and  grand-dam,  and  his  sire’s  dam, 
and  other  progenitors  were  heavy  milk- 
el's  with  high  butter  test,  we  can  safely 
bank  on  him.  For  more  than  half  the 
good  qualities  in  the  future  herd  we 
must  depend  on  the  sire.  If  we  give  our 
thought  and  attention  to  this  line  of 
work  we  can  really  do  wonders  in  a 
short  time.  Let  me  cite  an  historical 
example,  in  1786,  in  northern  England, 
the  Colllngs  brothers  purchased  a  bull 
for  $42,  and  with  him  some  fairly  good 
cows  such  as  mat  section  of  country 
then  afforded.  This  bull  is  known  in 
history  as  Hubback.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  they  worked  along  definite, 
carefully-planned  lines.  They  put  a  lot 
of  brains  into  their  work.  October  19, 
1810,  at  a  public  sale,  they  sold  a  direct 
descendant  of  Hubback,  the  bull  Comet, 
for  a  little  more  than  $5,000.  This  is 


at  a  cost  little  in  advance  of  the  grocery 
price,  and  the  farmer  gets  the  middle¬ 
man’s  profit  and  finds  a  market  for 
everything  he  can  raise  that  is  fresh  and 
nice  and  good  to  eat.  This  butter  usual¬ 
ly  brings  25  to  30  cents  a  pound  the 
year  round.  This  happy  system  en¬ 
courages'  lively  competition  to  hold 
trade,  as  you  know  how  a  woman  will 
praise  or  blame  anything  she  thinks 
enough  of  to  place  on  her  table.  In  a 
measure  you  hold  her  reputation  as  a 
cook  in  the  hollow  of  your  butter-ladle, 
and  woe  to  that  man  who  does  not  cater 
to  her  whims.  Betwixt  the  silo  and  this 
city  demand  one’s  farm  is  stripped  of 
every  eatable  thing.  Selling  only  fat- 
and-water  crops  and  returning  manure 
enriches  the  farm  as  well  as  the  pocket- 
book.  e.  h.  c. 


To  the  discussion  on  egg-eating  hens,  1 
would  say  that  I  have  seldom  had  much 
trouble  when  they  could  get  out  of  doors 
or  had  earth  floors,  while  another  flock, 
fed  just  the  same  on  a  board  floor,  was 
very  bad.  e.  s.  b. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  where  the  hay 
exported  from  this  country  goes  to.  Last 
year  64,916  tons  were  sold  abroad.  Great 
Britain  took  38,603  tons;  Hawaii,  10,196  tons; 
British  Columbia,  4,170  tons;  Mexico,  3,286; 
Cuba,  3,910,  and  Porto  Rico,  1,289.  We 
formerly  sent  more  hay  to  Cuba,  when  the 
Spanish  army  was  quartered  there. 


About  two  weeks  ago  my  cow  became 
sick  and  her  milk  stopped  entirely.  She 
had  been  giving  5%  and  six  quarts  a  day. 
I  milked  her  in  the  evening  and  the  next 
morning  she  did  not  give  any  and  has  not 
given  any  milk  since.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  a  cow,  so  I  thought  a  good 
dose  of  Epsom  salts  would  be  beneficial, 
which  I  gave  her  without  any  visible  bene¬ 
fit.  Next  day  I  was  told  that  the  cow  was 
poisoned  by  eating  ivy  and  sumach,  which 
she  had  been  eating  considerably.  She 
broke  out  about  the  shouldei^s,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  this  was  right.  I  gave 
her  some  sulphur  in  her  food,  without  any 
benefit.  She  did  not  care  to  eat,  but  drank 
some,  breathed  heavy  and  fast,  had  an 
occasional  cough,  and  was  very  feverish 
all  over.  She  could  not  stand  the  heat;  if 
I  tied  her  out  she  would  pant  and  run 
water  from  the  mouth,  and  her  eyes  were 
running.  She  feels  a  good  deal  better  the 
last  day  or  two,  but  her  milk  does  not 
come.  She  was  a  new  milch  cow  a  year 
ago,  and  I  am  told  they  do  not  usually  dry 
up  for  three  years.  I  have  had  her  about 
seven  months.  a.  h. 

Long  Island. 

The  cow  is  suffering  from  some  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  digestive  system.  Give 
one  of  the  following  powders  in  her  feed, 
or  by  drench  if  she  will  not  eat  it,  night 
and  morning:  Epsom  salts,  16  ounces; 
nitrate  of  potash,  four  ounces;  gentian 
and  ginger,  of  each  eight  ounces;  mix, 
and  divide  into  20  powders.  She  will 
probably  return  to  her  milk  in  part,  but 
not  as  fully  as  if  she  had  been  fresh  but 
a  short  time.  If  she  fails  to  come  to  ber 
milk,  fatten  for  the  butcher. 

Overheated  Mare. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  16,  1899, 
you  replied  to  a  query  of  mine  regarding 
a  mare  that  had  been  overdriven,  and  had 
become  “thick-winded.”  You  then  said: 
“Nearly  all  thick-winded  horses  are  either 
roarers  or  have  the  heaves.”  She  is  not 
affected  with  the  latter,  and  I  hardly  think 
you  would  term  her  a  roarer,  as  the  un¬ 
natural  sound  uttered  when  driven  is  ab¬ 
sent.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  she 
had  quite  got  over  the  respiratory  trouble, 
as  there  was  little  or  no  indication  of  it, 
until  one  day  last  week,  when  the  heat  was 
intense,  and  her  breathing  was  very  hard. 
The  weather  has  continued  excessively  hot 
and  dry.  A  peculiarity  I  notice  about  her  is 
that  she  sweats  but  very  little,  and  only 
about  head  and  shoulders,  although  she 
drinks  water  freely.  Her  feed  consists  of 
hominy  (ground  corn),  with  a  little  bran, 
with  unthrashed  oats.  Not  being  worked 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  day  she  may 
graze  where  she  pleases.  She  is  in  good 
condition  for  work.  Would  you  recom¬ 
mend  treatment?  r. 

North  Carolina. 

An  animal  or  person  that  has  once 
been  overheated,  is  very  liable  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  suffer  from  the  heat,  whenever 
the  weather  is  very  hot.  This  appears 
to  be  the  case  with  this  mare.  Medic¬ 
inal  treatment  would  be  of  little  benefit 
in  a  case  of  this  kind.  The  mare  should 
be  kept  cool,  and  should  not  be  worked 


The  mission  of  the  dairy  cow  is  to 
turn  the  cheap  roughage  of  the  farm 
into  a  condensed,  readily  salable  and 
profitable  commodity.  Inasmuch  as  she 
does  this,  we  may  consider  her  a  ma¬ 
chine  (but  don’t  forget  that  she  is  also 
a  mother,  and  upon  her  motherhood 
hinges  our  profit),  and  the  one  that 
turns  out  the  largest  product  at  the 
lowest  cost  is  the  most  profitable  cow. 
Combined  machines  never  were  a  suc¬ 
cess,  not  even  in  cows.  The  cow  that, 
makes  you  a  handsome  profit  by  the 
pail  will  not  be  a  success  along  beef 
line's.  A  first-class  dairy  cow  is  one 
trained  from  calfhood  up  to  utilize  large 
quantities  of  roughage  and  put  all  sur¬ 
plus  feed  by  way  of  the  udder  into  the 
pail.  Two  of  the  most  prominent  points 
in  the  feature  of  the  dairy  cow  are  her 
very  large  abdomen  and  large  udder. 
The  former  is  necessary  to  enable  her 
to  consume,  digest  and  assimilate  large 
quantities  of  cheap,  coarse  fodder;  the 
latter  to  enable  her  to  elaborate  and 
store  large  quantities  of  milk.  Decently 
and  respectably  to  feed  an  ordinary  cow 
on  the  farm  one  year  will  cost  from  $25 
to  $35.  The  average  cow  produces  less 
than  150  pounds  of  butter  per  year.  The 
average  net  price  the  farmer  receives  for 
it  is  about  16  cents  per  pound.  Now 
take  your  pencil  and  figure.  But  you 
say  that  these  general  averages  are  de¬ 
ceptive;  so  they  are  indeed.  When  I 
started  I  purchased  such  cows  as  I 
could  pick  up,  in  fact,  the  best  I  could 
get.  Profits  seemed  meager.  I  invested 
in  a  scale,  a  little  $2.40  platform  scale, 
and  a  Babcock  tester.  I  placed  the  scale 
very  conveniently  in  the  stable,  with  a 
ruled  monthly  milk  sheet  and  half  a 
dozen  lead  pencils.  Each  cow’s  milk 
was  weighed  and  noted  daily,  and  a 
carefully-taken  sample  tested  weekly, 
and  to  my  astonishment  one-third  of 
those  cows  were  not  average  cows,  but 
below  the  average.  They  were  boarding 
at  my  expense.  Some  others  made  me  a 
handsome  profit;  they  were  rough-boned 
and  unshapely  animals,  and  I  had  not 
held  them  in  very  high  esteem,  but  since 
I  discovered  that  they  were  not  only 
paying  their  own  way  and  that  of  a  lot 
of  loafers,  but  still  had  a  little  left  over 
for  my  share,  their  beauty  increased 
wonderfully  in  my  eyes.  Before  testing 
them  I  named  one  Bare-Bones,  another 
Bankrupt.  1  promptly  changed  their 
names  to  Bonanza  and  Sterling. 

A  scale  and  Babcock  tester  are  won¬ 
derful  eye-openers.  Mine  cost  me  $11. 

I  have  not  time  to  make  calculations, 
but  believe  it  was  worth  nearly  as  many 
hundreds  to  me.  In  an  average  herd, 
such  as  is  usually  found  on  the  farm, 


simply  one  of  many  examples  that  might 
be  cited.  With  a  good  sire  those  best 
common  cows  have  given  me  within  one 
decade  a  herd  that  averages  above  350 
pounds  of  butter  per  year.  Any  farmer 
can  do  as  much  by  a  little  patience  and 
intelligent  perseverance.  L.  w.  ligiity. 


BUTTER  TRADE  OF  INDIANAPOLIS . 

Butter  is  supplied  to  many  hotels  and 
groceries,  and  to  a  large  family  trade, 
through  contracts  for  the  year  with  vil¬ 
lage  creameries  and  private  dairymen, 
and  is  often  shipped  half  across  the 
State.  Many  families  receive  prime 
fresh  butter  once  a  week  from  farmers 
who  keep  a  few  cows  and  have  learned 
to  make  a  clean,  grainy,  well-flavored 
article.  This  is  delivered  by  “route” 
from  spring  wagons  on  a  given  day,  rain 
or  shine,  and  is  confining  and  often  un¬ 
pleasant.  The  overflow  goes  to  friends 
of  patrons  and  to  groceries.  This  sys¬ 
tem  is  very  popular  and  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  advantages:  Only  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct  is  sold  from  the  farm.  The  skim- 
milk  is  worth  20  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
pigs,  and  is  a  better  food  to  give  with 
corn  to  make  a  balanced  ration  than  un¬ 
skimmed  milk. 

A  ton  of  clover  hay  is  worth  $5  or 
more  as  a  fertilizer,  which  is  about  its 
market  value  on  the  farm  as  cattle  food. 
If  you  sell  20  tons  for  $120,  you  must 
part  with  $120  worth  of  fertilizer.  This 
20  tons  of  clover  hay  will  furnish  the 
coarse  food  for  cows  to  make  one  ton 
of  butter.  Butter  being  pure  fat  is 
strictly  an  animal  food,  and  contains 
only  a  trace  of  fertility,  while  for  human 
food  it  is  worth  $500.  And  85  per  cent 
of  the  fertilizer  value  of  the  clover  may 
be  returned  as  manure  to  the  fields.  An¬ 
other  very  profitable  feature  of  this 
route  delivery  is  the  market  afforded  for 
the  overflow  of  the  farmer’s  garden  and 
poultry  yards.  A  wagon  will  take  or¬ 
ders  on  one  trip  for  maple  molasses, 
eggs,  dressed  chickens,  buttermilk,  pot 
cheese,  vegetables,  etc.,  to  make  a  load 
next  week,  when  he  renews  orders  for 
the  next.  The  consumer  thus  gets  the 
most  delightful  fresh  butter,  eggs,  etc., 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Sptedy  and  Positive  Care 

The  Safest,  Rent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  or  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
»n<J  rfiUIfA  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  fl. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  8cnd  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRBNCE-W1X.LIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval "  Alpha  "  and  "Baby  ”  Separators. 
First—  Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sixes 

Prices,  SSO  to  S800. 

Save  HO  per  oow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  |  NEW  YORK. 


SHARPLES 

Cream 
Separators * 

|  Farmers 
should  realize 
*  that  all  the 
fertilizing  val 
'lie  of  milk 
(the  part  that 
lifts  the  mort- 
,  gage)  is  in  the 
skimmilk,  not 
i  in  the  cream. 

Fresh,  warm , 

Iskim  milk  _ 

from  a  Sharpies  Farm  Sep 
J  arator  is  worth  full  22c  per 
L  hundred  for  feed.  Stale,  sour 
milk  loses  its  value.  The 
i  difference  is  profit  or  loss  in 
the  business.  Then  Sharpies  Sep- 
,  arators  make  better  butter,  more 
of  it.  Get  our  catalog  No,  25  It 
t  gives  the  points. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Wemt  Chaster,  Pa. 

■  THE  SIIAItPLES  CO., 

2S  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  XU. 


The  Improved  U.  S.  Separators 

Have  excelled  in  the  past,  and  with  their  “  New  Century  ”  improvements  are 


Note  their  capacities  and  prices  : 

Capacity  150  to  175  lbs.,  $50.00 

“  225  to  250  “  $65.00 

“  275  to  300  “  $85.00 

“  350  to  400  “  $100.00 

“  450  to  500  “  $125.00 

“  650  to  700  “  $165.00 


further  in  advance  than  ever 

No.  9.  Low  Frame 
No.  8.  “  “ 

No.  7.  High  “ 

No.  6. 

No.  5.  “  “ 

No.  3}4.  “ 

We  furnish  a  complete  line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 


I-Ie’s  passed  the  crisis  safe  once  more, 

We  need  not  longer  fret— 

The  glorious  "Fourth”  some  time  is  o’er 

And  Willie’s  with  us  yet. 

Though  mumps  and  measles  may  command 

A  certain  share  of  fear, 

The  glorious  Fourth’s  more  deadly  and 

He  has  it  once  a  year. 

—Washington  Star. 

There  isn’t  any  use  in  going  into  the 
church  to  work  for  the  Lord,  if  you  let 
the  devil  hold  your  purse. — Ram’s  Horn. 

"The  camel  claims  to  be  self-made," 
said  the  hippopotamus  to  the  giraffe. 
"Does  he?”  “Yes;  says  he  humped  him¬ 
self.” — Puck. 

"I  surrosE  you  would  like  your  new 
clergyman  to  be  a  man  of  force?”  “Oh, 
yes;  he  would  have  to  be  a  man  of  force 
to  collect  his  salary.” — Chicago  Record. 

"Some  folks,”  said  Uncle  Ehen,  “seems 
so  skyaht  foh  fear  dey  won’t  gib  de  deb¬ 
it]  e  his  due  dat  dey  seems  liable  to  fohgit 
about  whut’s  cornin’  to  de  yothuh  peo¬ 
ple.” — Washington  Star. 

"Why  are  you  putting  in  so  much 
time  studying  chemistry  at  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College?”  “I  intend  to  go  into 
milk  production  on  a  large  scale  after  I 
have  been  graduated.” — -Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"Most  children,”  said  the  old  school¬ 
master,  "are  very  much  like  postage 
stamps.”  “Indeed?”  said  his  friend. 
"Yes;  they  have  to  be  licked  to  make 
them  stick  to  their  letters.” — Philadel¬ 
phia  Record. 

McJiggek:  “So  he’s  married  again. 
Married  a  widow.”  Thingumbob:  “Yes, 
with  six  children,  ranging  from  two  to 
14  years.  When  they  line  up  they’re 
regular  steps.”  M cJigger:  “Naturally; 
they’re  his  stepchildren.”  —  Baltimore 
American. 

“Yes,”  said  little  Amy’s  aunt,  “you 
shall  come  to  the  country  and  see  me 
milk  me  cows.”  “What’s  that,  Auntie? 
“Why,  that’s  how  we  get  milk  for  our 
coffee  for  breakfast.”  "Oh,”  said  Amy, 
knowingly,  “we  do  it  with  a  can- 
opener.” — A  ustralasian. 
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246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn, 


AGENTS 


make 

t25  l’EK  CENT 
Commission 
by  getti  ng  orders  for  ourToas,  Coffees, 
Extracts,  Spices  and  Baking 
Powder.  Special  PRESENTS  oi 
Checks.  Freight  paid. 

New  terms  free. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  P.O.  Box  290. 


Gasoline  Engines 

FOR  ALT,  PURPOSES. 

Three  horse-power  (the  size  generally  used  on 
the  farm),  $150.  Other  sizes  at  corresponding  prices. 
Address 

The  Kent  Cas  Engine  Works, 

KENT,  OHIO,  Box  831. 


ST  SOWS  JUST 

_  _  if 


Get  the  grain  drill  that  wins  in  competition 
with  all  others,  the  only  one  that  sows  fertil¬ 
izer  surely  nil  the  time,  even  when  it’s  in  bad 
condition,  lumpy  and  full  of  trash.  Get  the 

IMPROVED  LOW  DOWN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Grain  Drill 

Made  with  Hoes  or  Discs 

Cannot  clog  and  will  not  bunch.  Force  feed  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  Simplest,  most  accurate  and  lightest 
running.  Drill  sows  all  kinds  of  grain,  corn  and  peas 
with  absolute  regularity.  Our  new-  corn  planter  attach¬ 
ment  furnished  if  desired  without  extra  cost. 

Send  lor  complete  llluatrated  catalogue 
of  Turin  Implement*  and  machinery. 

A.  B.  FAKQUIIAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 
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TO  RAISE  BIG  CROPS,  OSE  GOOD  FERTILIZERS. 

We  guarantee  our  Fertilizers,  which  we  sell  direct  to  consumer  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
A  premium  given  free  with  every  order  for  one  ton,  or  more.  Premiums  absolutely 
free  as  an  inducement — not  figured  in  cost  of  fertilizers. 

If  you  cannot  use  a  ton  yourself,  get  a  few  ot  your  neighbors  to  join  you,  and  you  keep  the  premium  for  your  trouble. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  Premiums  we  give  free : 


GIVEN  FOR  ONE  TON  ORDER. 

Carving  Knife,  Fork  and  Steel  in  plush  case. 

Crown  Roaster  and  Baker. 

Parlor  Lamp,  prettily  designed. 

Seth  Thomas  Alarm  Clock. 

Hotchkiss  Toilet  Hair  Clippers. 

U.  S.  Family  Scales. 

Hollow  Ground  Steel  Razor,  Strop  and  Brush. 

Set  Cooper’s  leather  Stocking  Tales,  5  volumes. 

Washington  Fountain  Pen. 

Ladies’  or  Gents’  Steel  Rod,  Gloria  Umbrella. 

Bonanza  Cobbler  Outfit. 

GIVEN  FOR  THREE  TON  ORDER. 

Parlor  Rocker,  Quartered  Oak. 

Cerise  Large  Parlor  Lamp,  27  inches  high,  handsomely  decorated. 
Ladies’  or  Gents’  Blue  Black  Cassimere  Mackintosh. 

Best  16  inch  Lawn  Mower. 

Bayard  Rifle,  ‘22  Calibre,  Remington  action. 

Ray  “C”  Camera  to  take  4x5  picture. 

Electric  Seal  Cluster  Scarf,  Imitation  Black  Marten. 


GIVEN  FOR  TWO  TON  ORDER. 

Handsome  Lamp,  central  draft,  60  candle  power  burner. 

The  “  Star”  2  Gallon  Water  Cooler. 

Set  Mrs.  Potts’  Irons  complete. 

Pair  Pretty  Lace  Curtains,  2%  yards. 

Handy  Bag  and  Box  Truck,  2  large  wheels  and  long  handles. 

Three  Knife,  Best  Wood  Kraut  Cutter. 

Misses’  Gold  Plate  Chain  Bracelet. 

Duchess  Rug,  36x60,  reversible,  fringed. 

All  Wool  Carriage  Robe. 

Handsome  Coal  Vase,  Japan  Finish. 

Enterprise  Meat  Chopper. 

Albion  Wringer. 

GIVEN  FOR  FOUR  TON  ORDER. 

8-Day,  J^-Hour  Strike,  Cathedral  Bell  Clock,  with  Ornament, 

Silver  Tea  Set,  Tea  Pot,  Cream  Pitcher,  Spoon  Holder  and  Sugar  Bowl. 
White  Enameled  Iron  Bedstead. 

Brown  Duck  Waterproof  Wagon  Cover.  7x12  feet. 

Handsome  Leather  Suit  Case,  Heavy  Handles,  etc. 

Silver  Plated  Set,  Knives,  Forks  and  Spoons. 

Large  Massive  Parlor  Lamp,  Brass  Mountings  and  Decorated. 


Write  for  complete  list  of  our  premiums,  catalogue  and  prices  of  our  fertilizers. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO.,  No.  6  Franklin  Street,  Herr’s  Island,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest, 
’  Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
1la  PRESS  CO.. 

Wnter  Street* 
SYRACUSE,  N. 


BUY  ONLY  THE  BEST. 


If  you  wish  to  bale  the  most  hay  in  the  bhortest  time;  make  the 
most  compact  and  even  sized  bales;  get  the  most  in  a  car  and 
thus  8a ve  freight,  USE  THE 


v  Lung  reeu  upenmg 

"Cl  I”  BALING  PRESS. 

■■1  BIB  I  Made  in  88  sty  lea  and  sizes.  Made  entirely 
of  steel,  combining  lightness,  strength  Sc  efficiency.  Largest  feed 
opening — perfectly  safe  to  feed.  Easiest  to  handle  at  work  or 
on  the  road.  I I  I  u M  rnt  c<l  catalogue  mailed  free. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  Ills. 


OEM  •ShBaler 


Warranted  the  VTR'ifW/  lightest,  strong- 
eat  cheapest*  fastest  Full  E--  Circle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  halelOto  16 tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


Patent  Pending. 


Designed  expressly  for  Farmers,  Thrashers,  Well- 
Drillers.  Simple,  Strong.  Durable — Absolutely  Safe. 
Mention  this  paper.  Manufactured  by  The  Bing¬ 
hamton  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


Machines  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Grain. 


Also  machines  for  SAWING  WOOD, 
with  circular  and  cross-cut  drag  saws. 


Acknowledged  xi*«  DECT  regarding  en«y 
by  all  to  be  1118  DC3I  draft, durabil¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  work.  60  page  pamphlet  free. 


A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  80  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


UADCE  DfllAICDC  thrashers 

nunoc  ruficnoj  a»d  cleaners 


One  A  two- horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  [MITTCRC 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  VU  I  I  LIIO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’LWORKS.Pottstown.Pa 

F.  L.  MAINK,  General  Agent,  Wlllet,  N.  Y 
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QUICK  CORN  CUTTING 

which  saves  the  crop  at  its  best,  saves  It  from 
the  frost,  saves  all  the  ears,  saves  time, 
saves  labor  and  hence  saves  money. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC 

CORN  HARVESTER 

does  all  these  things.  Cuts  any  desired  height. 
Safety  shafts  protect  horse.  Safety  seats  pro¬ 
tect  men.  So  low  in  price  every  farmer  can  af¬ 
ford  to  own  one.  Send  for  free  catalogue,  R 

THE  F00S  MANFG.  CO.,  Springfield  Ohio. 


New  York  State  Fair 


August  27  to  September  i,  1900 
$40,000  in  Purses  and  Premiums. 

NEW  MILE  TRACK. 

Fastest  Horses  in  America  will  compete. 

GRAND  HORSE  SHOW. 

Thoroughbreds,  Trotters,  Hackneys  and  Coachers 

AMPLE  ACCOMMODATIONS. 


On  n  Aug. 

O 


The  Greatest  Century -Closing  Show. 

«■  Grange  Day and  Legislative  Day 


Excursion  Rates,  One-fourth  Regular  Fare  ;  Other  Days,  One-half  Fare. 


Special  Attractions  Every  Day. 

DO  NOT  Af/aa  IT. 

J.  H.  DUltKEE,  Manager, 


lEEBNER'S  L  eve?*?  read  HorsePower 

ith  Speed  Regulator. 


Send  for  .  _ — _ 

Catalog.!.,  u  ENSILAGE  AND  DRY  FODDER  CUTTER 

with  Crusher. A lsoTbreshers  and  Cleaners, Feed  Mills, 
Corn  Shellers,  Drag  and  Circular  Saw  Machines,  etc. 

HEEBNER  &.  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  U.S.  A. 


IMPERIAL  ^PULVERIZER,  CLOD 

T _ I - -  CRUSHER  & 
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ROLLER. 

Leads  Them 
All. 


SEND  FOH 
CIRCULARS. 


The  Peterson  Mfg.  Go., 


KENT, 

OHIO. 


The  Best 


Farm 

_  Power 

'or  all  purposes  is  an  II  pright  or  Horizontal  combined 
Engine  mid  JBolier  such  as  we  show  here. 

It  is  of  special  value  in  cutting  and  grind* 

:n  g  feed,  shelling  corn, 

'.hreshlng,  pumping  water, 
separating  cream*  lawliig  / 
food.  Sc c.9  Ac. 


Leffet 
Engines 


represent  unusual  merit  In  de-  •  i  »  =7  ,*=- 

*ign.  material  and  construction.  Quick  steamer*, 
economical  of  fuel  and  unf’c.  We  make  them  from 
3  Horse  Power  U  D.  Prices  very  low  quality  con- 
dderocL  Special  Engine  Book  mailed  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  <  CO., 
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FIVE  TONS  OF  GRASS  PER  ACRE. 

THE  CLARK  PLAN  REVIEWED. 

Perfect  Preparation,  Heavy  Seeding,  Full  Feeding. 

What  time  of  the  year  does  Mr.  Clark  apply  his  mix¬ 
ture  of  bone,  potash  and  soda?  What  amount  of  fine- 
ground  bone,  muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre  does  he  use?  Docs  he  broadcast  it,  or  put  it  on  with 
a  drill?  Are  his  meadows  all  Timothy  or  are  they  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  different  grasses?  We  cut  as  heavy  a  piece  of 
grass  this  season  as  we  ever  saw,  but  it  comes  short  of 
five  tons;  there  was  nothing  on  it  but  Timothy,  and  there 
was  not  much  room  for  any  more  unless  it  had  grown 
taller.  j.  T.  R 

THE  SOIL.— We  have  told  the  story  of  Mr.  Clark’s 
grass  crop  so  many  times  that  it  seems  as  though  all 
our  readers  ought  to 
know  the  details.  Doz¬ 
ens  of  questions  are 
now  being  received, 
however,  and  so  we 
try  to  give  a  con¬ 
densed  synopsis  of 
what  has  been  said  in 
former  years.  The 
field  on  which  the 
grass  is  grown  is  a 
typical  New  England 
hillside  and  meadow. 

The  lower  part  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  moist;  the 
upper  part  is  an  or¬ 
dinary  hillside.  Orig¬ 
inally  this  field  was 
thickly  covered  with 
stones,  the  upper  part 
being  an  old  huckle¬ 
berry  pasture.  The 
stones  were  dug  out, 
and  carried  away  or 
buried  in  the  ground. 

The  damper  part  of 
the  field  was  drained, 
the  stones  being 
buried  in  the  deep 
ditches  to  within 
about  a  foot  of  the 
surface.  The  field  is 
not  what  we  would 
call  natural  grass  land 
by  any  means.  The 
stones  were  pulled  out 
or  buried,  and  the  sur- 
f  a  c  e  was  carefully 
graded.  Mr.  Clark  lays 
great  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  grass  land 
must  be  smooth,  with 
no  depressions  or  gul¬ 
lies  in  which  the 
water  can  stand. 

FITTING  THE 
SOIL.  —  Having 
smoothed  the  land, 

Mr.  Clark  proceeds 
about  as  follows:  The 
first  thing  is  to  kill  out  the  old  sod.  The 
ordinary  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  plow  this  sod 
over  flat,  and  then  thoroughly  pulverize  and  work 
up  the  upper  soil.  Instead  of  plowing  this  sod 
down  out  of  sight,  Mr.  Clark  wants  to  toss  the 
grass  roots  up  to  the  sun  and  air,  where  they  will  be 
killed.  To  plow  the  sod  under,  he  thinks,  is  only  tb 
give  it  a  rest,  so  that  after  the  newer  seed  is  put  into 
the  ground,  the  foul  grass  and  weeds  will  grow  with 
fresh  vigor  and  make  their  way  into  the  new  crop. 
Instead  of  plowing  ne  uses  the  Cutaway  harrow. 
This  tool  was  invented  by  Mr.  Clark,  who  learned  its 


need  in  attempting  to  subdue  old  sod.  This  Cutaway, 
as  most  readers  know,  is  a  tool  like  the  old  disk 
harrow,  with  sawlike  teeth  cut  out  in  the  edge 
These  teeth  chop  and  dig  and  turn  up  the  grass,  not 
covering  it  over,  but  loosening  it  and  throwing  it  up 
to  the  sun.  Many  farmers  would  be  satisfied  with 
two  workings  of  this  Cutaway.  But  this  does  not 
satisfy  Mr.  Clark.  He  keeps  the  Cutaway  at  work, 
chopping  and  digging  first  in  one  direction  and  then 
in  another,  until  the  soil  has  been  worked  over  at 
least  25  times.  The  object  of  this  is  to  make  the 
soil  so  loose  and  mellow  that  the  tiny  seeds  of  grass 
will  surely  sprout  and  grow.  After  this  thorougn 
working  the  grass  and  weeds  which  occupy  the  land 


are  pretty  thoroughly  killed  out.  There  are,  of 
course,  old  seeds  lett  in  the  soil,  but  the  heavy  seed¬ 
ing  of  grass  seed  will  usually  make  such  a  thick  mat 
that  these  old  seeds  have  little  chance  to  thrive.  Mr. 
Clark  gives  as  another  reason  for  all  this  work  in 
preparing  tne  soil  that  almost  every  other  farm  crop 
except  grass  can  be  cultivated  during  its  growth.  The 
only  way  to  cultivate  the  grass  crop  is  thoroughly  to 
work  the  ground  before  the  seed  is  put  in.  If  we 
raise  five  crops  of  corn  and  work  the  soil  five  times 
for  each  crop,  we  give  it  the  same  working  for  the 
five  years  that  Mr.  Clark  gives  fiis  grass  land  before 


seeding  it  down  to  produce  his  heavy  crop. 

HEAVY  SEEDING. — Having  given  this  perfect  fit¬ 
ting  of  the  ground,  the  next  point  of  Mr.  Clark’s  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  seed  heavily  to  grass  alone.  The  old  idea 
was  that  grass,  being  a  tender  plant,  required  a  nurse 
crop,  such  as  rye  or  wheat.  When  grain  and  grass 
are  sown  together  a  year  is  lost  in  getting  a  crop  of 
hay,  while  the  yield  is  cut  down  at  least  one-half  of 
what  it  might  have  been  if  the  grass  had  been  seeded 
alone.  Just  consider  this  for  a  moment.  Mr.  Clark 
sent  us  the  grass  cut  from  one  square  foot  of  ground. 
There  were  341  separate  plants.  This  means  14,853,900 
plants  on  an  acre.  Take  a  field  seeded  with  grain, 
and  after  the  grain  has  been  cut  you  will  find  where 

every  grain  plant 
stood  a  bare  spot  a3 
large  as  your  hand,  or 
larger.  Everyone  of 
these  spots  ought  to 
contain  25  or  more 
grass  plants,  if  you 
are  to  have  the  aver¬ 
age  found  in  Mr. 
Clark’s  field.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  grain  seeding 
is  that  from  25  to  30 
per  cent  of  tfce  field  is 
left  bare  after  the 
grain  is  cut.  You  can¬ 
not  reseed  these  bare 
spots,  but  your  mea¬ 
dow  must  go  through 
its  life  lacking  the 
working  power  of  a 
large  share  of  its  sur¬ 
face.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  four  or  five  tons 
of  grass  never  can  be 
produced  after  seeding 
with  grain.  Such  a 
yield  is  only  possible 
when  every  square 
inch  of  the  surface  of 
the  meadow  has  its 
stand  of  grass.  In  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  this 
thick  seeding,  Mr. 
Clark  uses  14  quarts 
each  of  Red-top  and 
Timothy  and  four 
quarts  of  Red  clover 
per  acre.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  much 
heavier  seeding  than 
that  used  by  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer,  but  the 
yield  resulting  from  it 
is  also  heavier.  This 
seeding  is  done  in 
what  many  farmers 
would  call  a  slow  and 
tedious  way.  Only  one 
kind  of  seed  is  sown 
at  a  time,  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  a  greater  accuracy,  Mr.  Clark  sows  the 
field  twice  over  to  each  kind  of  seed.  He  uses  two 
lines,  which  are  pulled  across  the  field,  so  that  nar¬ 
row  strips  of  accurate  size  are  seeded  one  at  a  time. 
For  example,  seven  quarts  of  Timothy  seed  are  di¬ 
vided  accurately  into  60  parts.  The  lines  are  drawn 
across  the  field  divided  into  spaces  of  two  square 
rods.  One  part  of  the  Timothy  seed  will  be  scattered 
evenly  over  each  space,  the  fertilizer  being  applied 
in  the  same  way,  and  also  the  Red-top  seed.  When 
the  field  has  been  once  gone  over  in  this  way,  the 
lines  are  changed  so  as  to  run  the  opposite  way  of 
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the  field,  and  the  same  process  is  carried  out  with 
the  remainder  of  the  seed.  As  though  this  were  not 
enough  to  get  an  even  distribution  of  grass  seed,  the 
field  is  then  worked  over  eight  times  with  a  specially- 
designed  fine-tooth  harrow.  This  is  worked  right  and 
left  and  diagonally  across  the  field  until  the  seed  is 
all  perfectly  harrowed  in,  and  then  a  roller  follows  to 
complete  the  job.  If  possible  this  seeding  is  done  on 
a  damp  still  day,  or  before  a  shower.  Mr.  Clark  says 
that  the  time  of  seeding  is  important,  and  he  wants 
to  sow  the  seed  close  to  September  1,  if  possible.  He 
says  that  grass  seed  in  his  latitude  matures  in 
August,  and  would  be  sown  by  nature  at  or  near  the 
time  it  is  perfectly  mature.  When  land  is  seeded  in 
this  way,  it  may  run  for  years  without  reseeding,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  well  fed  and  cared  for.  The  Red-top  seed 
adds  over  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre  above  what  any  seed¬ 
ing  to  Timothy  alone  could  produce. 

FEEDING  THE  GRASS. — It  is  just  as  necessary  to 
feed  the  grass  crop  as  it  is  to  feed  the  potatoes  or 
corn  crop,  and  grass  will  respond  readily  to  the 
proper  kind  of  food.  Mr.  Clark  does  not  consider 
that  stable  manure  is  suited  to  the  grass  crop.  He 
thinks  that  the  clumps  of  manure'  are  sure  to  kill  out 
more  or  less  of  the  grass.  Every  Fall  the  field  is 
clipped,  and  the  tore,  or  waste  grass,  raked  off,  so  as 
to  leave  no  harbor  for  mice.  Fine  and  soluble  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  used.  They  do  not  bring  weed  seed  to 
the  soil,  and  they  can  be  evenly  scattered.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  will  about  duplicate  the  special  brand 
used  by  Mr.  Clark:  400  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  400 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  1,200  pounds  of  fine 
ground  bone.  Mr.  Clark  uses  about  800  pounds  of 
this  mixture  per  acre.  It  is  applied  at  seeding  time, 
being  spread  with  the  seed  and  harrowed  thoroughly 
in.  About  the  same  quantity  is  used  each  following 
year — spread  on  the  sod — part  after  cutting  and  part 
the  following  Spring.  In  very  dry  seasons  Mr.  Clark 
has  used  nitrate  of  soda  in  addition.  He  also  finds 
lime  very  useful  in  killing  out  sorrel  and  giving 
stouter  grass.  I  once  asked  Mr.  Clark  if  he  could 
keep  his  meadows  up  without  the  annual  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers.  He  said  “No,  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  feed 
grass  as  it  is  to  feed  corn  or  potatoes.  More  so,  in 
fact,  because  the  grass  crop  is  made  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  days,  and  takes  from  the  soil  more  min¬ 
eral  matter  than  most  others.”  It  is  a  curious 
thought,  too,  that  fertilizers  serve  the  grass  plants 
much  as  hoe  or  cultivator  serves  potatoes  or  corn. 
In  the  meadow — as  in  home  or  church — there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  struggle  between  good  and  evil.  The  old,  nat¬ 
ural  grass  and  weeds  will  surely  take  possession  if 
the  Red-top  and  Timothy  are  neglected.  Under  nat¬ 
ural  conditions  the  “natural”  plants  would  win,  just 
as  a  lot  of  tough  scrub  cattle  would  beat  high-class 
Jerseys  if  turned  out  to  browse  without  food  or  shel¬ 
ter.  When  proper  food  is  supplied,  both  Jerseys  and 
cultivated  grasses  will  keep  ahead.  Having  secured  a 
perfect  stand  of  Red-top  and  Timothy,  the  only  way 
to  keep  them  is  to  feed  each  year  heavily.  We  feel 
sure  that  Mr.  Clark  has  really  produced  the  amount 
of  hay  per  acre  that  he  claims.  Can  the  average  farm¬ 
er  do  it?  That  question  is  often  asked.  Who  is  the 
“average  farmer”?  Who  will  admit  that  Natui'e  has 
cast  him  in  a  mould  which  so  shaped  his  head  as  to 
deny  him  the  right  to  do  better  than  the  “average”? 
Perfect  and  puttering  preparation,  heavy  seeding  and 
full  feeding!  That  is  Clark’s  grass  culture  simmered 
down.  Which  link  are  you  most  likely  to  weaken? 


CHERRY  CULTURE  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

The  cherry  crop  has  been  very  good  this  season  in 
western  New  York,  and  the  profits  have  been  fairly 
satisfactory.  There  was  an  active  demand  for  cher¬ 
ries,  but  the  prices  were  not  much  higher  than  or¬ 
dinary.  The  Black  Tartarian  is  an  old  favorite,  and 
justly  so.  It  is  a  productive  variety  which  stands 
shipment  well  and  keeps  well,  since  it  can  be  picked 
long  before  it  is  fully  ripe.  Surely  in  this  immature 
condition  in  which  it  is  generally  gathered  it  does 
not  develop  its  best  qualities,  but  it  would  be  folly  for 
any  grower  to  attempt  to  allow  the  cherries  fully  to 
mature  upon  the  trees  before  picking,  since  they 
would  not  arrive  in  the  market  in  prime  condition, 
as  a  rule.  Montmorency  is  taking  the  lead  in  this 
section  over  the  other  red  cherries  as  a  market  va¬ 
riety.  It  is  a  very  late  cherry,  light  red  in  color,  short 
stem,  larger  than  any  other  red  cherry  that  we  have 
fruited.  It  is  a  productive  variety,  and  is  desired  by 
canners,  selling  at  better  prices  than  any  other 
cherry  in  this  market.  Perhaps  the  next  favorite 
market  cherry  is  the  Napoleon,  a  white  cherry  with  a 
red  cheek,  firm  in  flesh,  a  productive  variety  which  I 
do  not  consider  equal  in  quality  to  Black  Tartarian. 
The  Windsor  cherry  is  not  yet  well  known  as  a  mar¬ 
ket  variety,  but  is  growing  in  favor. 

Cherry  growing  is  attracting  more  attention  here 
than  ever  before.  In  past  years  a  cherry  orchard  in 
western  New  York  has  been  a  novelty;  now  fruit 


growers  plant  cherry  orchards.  They  have  found  that 
the  few  trees  they  have  had  growing  upon  their  place 
are  profitable,  and  have  decided  to  increase  the  plant¬ 
ing.  No  doubt  the  success  of  California  cherry  or¬ 
chards  has  encouraged  our  fruit  growers  to  plant 
more  cherries.  My  opinion  is  that  an  acre  of  cherry 
trees  planted  to  the  right  varieties,  and  properly 
handled,  will  yield  as  much  clear  profit  as  peaches, 
apples,  pears,  or  any  other  of  our  standard  fruits. 
If  a  fruit  grower  has  only  a  dozen  or  two  trees  it  may 
not  pay  him  to  employ  a  bevy  of  girls  to  put  up  the 
crop  in  fancy  packages  for  market,  therefore,  usually 
he  will  sell  his  crop  to  a  shipper  at  a  low  price; 
probably  four  cents  per  pound.  But  if  this  same  fruit 
grower  has  an  acre,  or  five  or  10  acres  of  cherries, 
he  will  employ  skillful  people  to  put  these  cherries  up 
in  the  best  possible  condition,  in  small  packages,  and 
ship  them  by  express  to  the  large  cities,  securing  as 
good  prices  as  the  commission  men  now  secure  who 
do  the  packing  for  the  fruit  grower.  Of  course  there 
is  considerable  work  in  gathering  and  handling  the 
fruit  of  even  100  cherry  trees.  We  have  at  our  fruit 
farm  about  100  cherry  trees,  and  we  know  just  about 
the  time  it  requires  to  harvest  and  market  this  crop. 
Unless  one  makes  a  business  of  growing  cherries,  100 
or  200  trees  would  be  about  all  he  would  require. 
Cherries  are  benefited  and  increase  in  size  by  cultiva¬ 
tion  the  same  as  apples  or  other  fruits.  I  have  to 
make  this  statement,  since  cherry  trees  are  grown 
largely  along  fences  where  they  receive  no  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  thus  it  has  come  to  be  understood  that 
cherries  are  not  benefited  by  cultivation.  Cherries 
here  bear  more  uniformly  on  rather  light,  sandy  soil 
than  on  heavy  land,  but  the  soil  must  be  fertile. 

CHARi.ES  A.  GREEN. 


PETROLEUM  AS  AN  INSECTICIDE. 

The  use  of  petroleum  as  an  insecticide  is,  I  believe, 
due  to  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith,  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
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Experiment  Station,  who  demonstrated  its  usefulness 
in  treating  the  San  Jose  scale.  Some  experience  witn 
it  in  this  section  would  seem  to  show  that  the  dan¬ 
gers  attending  its  use  have  not  been  set  forth  clearly 
enough.  In  November  last  the  scale  was  discovered 
by  Prof.  Smith  in  a  peach  orchard  near  this  place, 
which  is  in  a  prominent  peach-growing  district.  In¬ 
terest  was  aroused  by  the  report,  careful  search  was 
made,  and  it  was  found  that  fully  one-half  of  the 
orchards  were  infested,  and  so  badly,  in  many  cases, 
as  to  show  two  or  three  years  of  development.  It 
was  not  until  early  in  Spring  that  the  extent  of  the 
damage  was  known,  and  measures  taken  to  fight  the 
pest.  Pumps  of  the  kind  which  make  a  mechanical 
enmlsion  of  the  oil  and  water  were  introduced,  and 
spraying  was  begun  about  March  1,  although  con¬ 
tinued  unfavorable  weather  delayed  most  of  the 
work  for  two  or  three  weeks.  A  15  to  20-per-cent 
mixture  of  the  petroleum  and  water  was  used. 

The  use  of  the  petroleum  to  which  I  wish  par¬ 
ticularly  to  refer,  was  in  the  two  and  four-year-old 
orchards  of  Geo.  H.  Dailey,  consisting  of  about  1,000 
thrifty  trees.  The  scale  had  obtained  a  foothold,  but 
had,  as  yet,  done  no  visible  damage.  During  a  very 
warm  spell,  about  April  1,  when  the  buds  had  swollen 
ready  to  put  out,  he  washed  the  trunks  and  branches 
with  the  undiluted  petroleum — putting  it  on  freely 
with  brushes.  In  about  one  month  the  foliage,  which 
came  out  normally,  was  seen  to  wither  on  some  trees, 
and  the  trouble  rapidly  spread  until  five-sixths  of  the 
trees  in  the  orchard  became  affected.  Examination 
was  made,  and  it  was  found  that  the  oil  had  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  wood,  turning  the  cambium  as  well  as 
the  outer  bark,  brown.  At  present,  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  trees  are  stone  dead,  with  the  dried  leaves 


clinging  to  the  branches.  Another  orchard  of  one 
and  two-year-old  trees,  belonging  to  John  H.  Lane, 
was  painted  with  the  undiluted  petroleum  on  April 
10.  The  scale  had  probably  been  on  the  trees  when 
they  came  from  the  nursery,  and  was  so  bad  that 
many  were  in  a  hopeless  condition.  The  oil  hastened 
the  death  of  these,  and  also  slaughtered  many  that 
were  still  thrifty.  The  point  is  made  that  undiluted 
oil  is  no  more  liable  to  injure  than  when  it  is  mixed 

• 

with  water,  as  the  water  evaporates  and  leaves  the  oil 
in  the  original  state.  But  the  probabilities  are  that 
when  used  unmixed,  especially  when  applied  with  a 
brush,  it  gets  on  more  thickly,  and,  in  consequence, 
is  more  dangerous  to  the  tree,  while  being  no  more 
efficacious  against  the  insects. 

I  quote  from  Bulletin  138  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  as  follows:  “On  trunks  and  branches,  a 
Summer  application  is  as  safe  as  if  made  in  Winter, 
and  small  trees,  or  larger  ones  not  generally  infested, 
can  be  Summer-treated  if  application  to  foliage  is 
avoided.”  These  words  seem  to  be  disproved  by  the 
experience  given  above.  Applying  with  a  brush  later 
than  March  1  should  be  strictly  avoided,  as  the  circu¬ 
lation  becomes  active,  and  the  trees  more  susceptible 
to  injury.  Also  the  increasing  heat  of  the  season 
adds  to  the  penetrating  power  of  the  oil.  The  writer 
has  not  heard  of  any  damage  done  in  case  the  oil  was 
sprayed,  and  it  is  the  opinion  that  it  has  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  knocked  out  the  scale.  One  peach  orchard  was 
sprayed  with  the  oil  diluted  and  applied  with  a  kero- 
water  pump,  by  D.  H.  Miller,  near  this  place,  on 
April  15,  with  favorable  results;  but  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  to  spray  as  late  as  that  ordinarily,  is 
still  a  question.  g.  havxs. 

INSECTS  THAT  EAT  POTATO  BEETLES. 

I  send  a  bug  which  I  discovered  in  the  act  of  eating  a 
small  red  Potato  bug.  I  would  like  to  know  something 
more  about  this.  If  the  Potato  bug  has  a  natural  enemy, 
why  cannot  we  hope  to  exterminate  it  by  introducing 
among  the  vines  this  other  bug?  e.  r.  f. 

St.  Lawrence,  N.  Y. 

At  the  present  time  there  are,  doubtless,  at  least 
50  different  kind  of  animals  which  have  been  seen 
eating  the  Colorado  Potato-beetle  in  either  its  egg, 
grub,  or  beetle  stage.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  fol¬ 
lowing  animals  had  been  recorded  as  foes  of  this 
potato  pest:  Five  birds,  skunk,  toad,  black  snake, 
daddy-long-legs,  mite,  wasp,  six  kinds  of  ladybird 
beetles,  nine  other  kinds  of  beetles,  six  kinds  of  true 
bugs  that  suck  out  the  juices,  and  two  kinds  of  flies. 
A  little  patient  watching  in  almost  any  infested  po¬ 
tato  field  will  reveal  some  of  these  enemies,  or  “Po- 
tato-bug-icides,”  at  their  deadly  insecticidal  work  on 
the  “Potato  bug.”  Quite  often  during  recent  years 
we  have  received  from  correspondents  specimens  of 
insects  found  chewing  up  or  with  their  “bills”  or 
beaks  stuck  into  the  eggs  or  the  fat,  juicy,  red  grubs 
of  this  potato  pest.  The  one  found  by  E.  R.  F.  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  Stink-bug  family  of  insects,  with 
some  members  of  which  almost  every  boy  or  girl  has 
had  a  disagreeable  experience  when  eating  berries 
picked  at  random  from  bushes  in  the  field.  This 
“Potato  bug”  eater  bears  the  name  of  the  Ring- 
banded  Soldier-bug  (Perillus  circumcinctus).  It  has 
ben  known  that  it  included  the  Potato  bug  in  its 
menu  for  more  than  25  years.  It  is  quite  a  common 
insect  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

We  confidently  look  for  the  time  to  come,  perhaps 
not  in  our  generation,  when  the  enemies  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  beetle  may  become  so  important  a  factor  in  its 
struggle  for  existence,  that  it  may  vary  in 
its  numbers,  or  have  its  ups  and  downs 
from  year  to  year,  as  do  many  of  our  long- 
established  insect  pests,  like  the  Pear  psylla,  or  tent- 
caterpillars,  for  example.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a 
practicable  method  could  be  devised  whereby  any 
predaceous  or  parasitic  insect  enemy  of  the  Potato 
beetle  could  be  propagated  on  a  large  enough  scale  to 
affect  noticeably  the  numbers  of  this  pest.  No  suc¬ 
cessful  attempts  have  been  made  artificially  to 
propagate  such  an  insect  enemy,  and  but  one  of  the 
many  importations  of  these  enemies  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  or  States  has  resulted  successfully;  a  ladybird 
beetle  was  imported  from  Australia  and  introduced 
into  California  orchards  to  feed  upon  a  scale  insect 
then  ruining  the  trees.  In  a  few  years  the  little  lady¬ 
bird  beetle  had  cleared  the  orchards  of  most  of  the 
scales  and  it  has  been  exported  from  California  to 
Portugal  and  Egypt,  where  it  has  also  done  good 
work  in  ridding  orchards  of  scale  insects.  The 
Potato  beetle  is  usually  so  easily  handled  with  a 
Paris-green  spray  or  dust,  that  a  further  discussion 
of  the  advisability  of  propagating  its  insect  enemies 
seems  hardly  worth  while  in  the  light  of  the  above 
facts.  In  time,  Nature  will  doubtless  establish  her 
otvn  equilibrium.  _ _  m.  v.  s. 

Sometime  ago  the  Hope  Farm  man  thought  that  if  he 
were  to  choose  between  afflictions  of  blindness  or  deafness 
he  would  choose  blindness.  I  hope  he  will  have  neither, 
but  feel  sure  that  deafness  is  not  so  hard  to  bear  as 
blindness.  °-  c>  A* 

Tennessee. 
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A  DAIRY  FARMER’S  NOTES. 

SOWING  HAY. — It  has  been  very  dry  here,  and 
our  hay  is  but  little  more  than  half  as  much  as  last 
year.  Nearly  everyone  in  the  vicinity  is  now — July 
25 — through  haying,  and  all  report  about  the  same 
proportionate  yield;  some  say  a  little  over,  and  others 
a  little  under  a  half  crop.  But  those  oats  and  peas 
are  nice.  We  cut  an  acre  of  the  earliest  on  a  Thurs¬ 
day,  just  at  night,  intending  to  rake  them  up  to¬ 
wards  night  the  next  day  and  bunch  them  up  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  to  stand  over  Sunday.  But  on  Friday 
there  was  the  appearance  of  rain,  the  leaves  on  many 
of  the  trees  were  blowing  upwards  so  as  to  show  the 
whiter  underside,  and  we  decided  to  bunch  up  the 
oats  and  peas  at  once.  Saturday,  just  at  night,  we 
pitched  them  over,  loosening  up  the  forkfuls  as  much 
as  possible,  and  left  them  to  stand  till  Monday.  It 
was  our  intention  to  turn  them  out  and  draw  into 
the  barn,  but  there  was  no  dew  Monday  morning, 
and  rain  threatened  again,  so  we  drew  them  right 
into  the  barn  as  they  were.  They  are  not  likely  to 
hurt.  It  hasn’t  rained  to  speak  of  all  this  time,  and 
we  might  have  cured  them  by  spreading  and  turn¬ 
ing,  and  drying  in  the  sun,  but  we  think  they  are 
better  than  they  would  have  been  if  cured  in  that 
way,  and  it  is  less  work.  The  river  has  risen  six 
feet,  consequently  there  must  have  been  rain  north 
of  us,  and  our  suspicions  were  well  grounded. 

RAPE  AND  WOODCHUCKS— The  rape  that  was 
sown  for  feeding  the  lambs  a  little  later  is  doing 
very  well,  or  at  least  part  of  it  is.  One  corner,  and 
not  a  small  one  either,  seems  to  be  reserved  for  the 
woodchucks.  It  makes  them  fat,  the  only  trouble  is, 
I  can’t  sell  woodchucks.  They  won’t  bring  a  cent  a 
pound,  besides,  I  can’t  catch  them.  Will  have  to  sell 
them  “as  they  run,”  if  at  all.  Have  tried  the  carbon 
bisulphide,  put  it  in  the  hole  on  some  corncobs,  and 
then  stopped  the  hole  as  closely  as  I  could,  but 
the  next  day  the  woodchuck  was  as  active  as 
ever.  He  had  cleared  away  the  sods  and  dirt 
that  I  put  in  the  hole,  and  had  as  good  an 
entrance  as  before.  I  began  to  think  the  fluid 
had  lost  its  strength,  for  it  has  been  standing 
a  good  while.  But  no,  the  druggist  says  carbon 
bisulphide  is  a  compound  of  two  gases  made 
by  passing  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  over 
red-hot  charcoal,  and  then  the  gases  condense, 
forming  a  liquid.  It  is  not  a  solution  of  the 
gases  in  water  like  ammonia  water.  It  will  not 
lose  its  strength,  though  it  will  easily  evaporate 
and  waste  away  if  not  closely  corked.  So  I 
have  just  been  to  try  again,  and  this  time  1 
am  sure  Mr.  Woodchuck  will  have  to  breathe 
some  of  the  fumes  of  the  deadly  stuff.  Its 
vapor  is  heavy,  hence  it  follows  along  the  hole 
to  the  lowest  places.  Some  of  the  rape  did  not 
come  up  well  at  first,  but  after  we  had  a  shower 
the  rest  appeared.  It  was  a  small  piece,  and 
we  covered  the  seed  by  sweeping  with  an  old 
broom,  and  in  some  rows  the  seed  was  not  so 
well  covered.  Had  there  been  more  rain,  I 
think  the  result  would  have  been  different. 

When  it  is  so  dry  as  it  has  been  this  season, 
such  seed  needs  to  be  well  covered.  We  have 
had  very  few  showers  since  the  snow  left. 

Early  in  July  there  were  a  few,  but  not  enough 
to  affect  the  springs,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
lower  now  than  at  any  previous  time  this  year. 

WEATHER  SIGNS.— I  asked  the  wise  man  whether 
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there  is  any  real  significance  in  the  action  of  leaves, 
as  often  noticed  when  storms  are  threatening.  Ho 
answered  “Yes,”  with  that  peculiar  accent  which  ex¬ 
presses  some  doubt.  While  it  lasts  he  said  it  signi¬ 
fies  precisely  what  a  barometer  would,  only  from  a 
different  cause,  though  the  causes  are  inseparable. 
Storm  areas,  he  says,  come  from  the  west.  They  are 
areas  of  low  barometer,  and  it  does  not  rain  except 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  areas;  but  it  does  not  always 
rain  then.  Consequently,  low  barometer  does  not  al¬ 
ways  prove  that  it  will  rain.  The  barometer  lowers 
because  there  is  less  pressure  of  atmosphere.  This 
low  pressure  of  atmosphere  means  that  there  is  not 
so  much  air  in  that  area,  and  that  a  sort  of  chimney 
is  formed  where  the  air  tends  to  blow  upwards.  "So 
you  see,”  ne  went  on,  “the  leaves  blow  upward  be¬ 
cause  the  air  is  moving  upward  in  this  chimney  or 
center  of  the  storm  area.  It  may  not  rain,  for  the 
air  may  not  contain  sufficient  moisture,  or  have  the 
right  temperature  to  condense  what  moisture  there 
is,  but  it  also  may  rain,  for  this  appearance  of  the 
leaves  tells  that  the  area  where  storms  occur  is  pass¬ 
ing  over  to  the  eastward.”  h.  h.  l. 

Bainbndge,  N.  Y. _ 

WINTER  OATS  FOR  GRAIN  AND  PASTURE. 

Many  readers  know  that  farmers  in  Delaware  and  States 
farther  south  often  sow  oats  in  August  or  September  as 
they  do  rye.  These  “Winter”  oats  make  a  vigorous 
growth  through  the  Fall,  survive  the  Winter  and  give  a 
fair  yield  the  next  season.  We  are  asked  whether  they 
will  live  through  our  northern  Winters,  or  give  superior 
Fall  pasture.  Prof.  A.  T.  Neale,  of  the  Delaware  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  gives  his  experience  below: 

Winter  oats  seeded  early  in  August  appear  to  be 
quite  as  hardy  as  wheat.  I  seeded  an  acre  of  these 
oats  last  August,  and  harvested  it  as  silage  about  the 
last  of  June,  1900.  To-day  my  stock,  about  30  cows 
and  heifers,  are  living  and  thriving  upon  it.  The 


yield  was  between  seven  and  eight  tons  of  green 
forage  per  acre.  I  used  one  bushel  of  seed  only  per 
acre.  The  field  had  been  in  Canadian  field  peas  and 
oats,  fed  as  a  soiling  crop.  Many  seeds  of  Summer 
oats  fell,  sprouted  and  grew  with  the  Winter  oats, 
and  yielding  to  the  severe  freezes  of  midwinter,  fell 
and  mulched  the  Winter  variety.  The  Spring  growth 
was  remarkable;  I  examined  many  heads,  the  range 
lay  between  30  and  50  berries  per  stalk.  There  is 
much  available  information  in  Kent  County  quite 
favorable  to  this  crop.  E.  H.  Bancroft  has  used  it  in 
seedings  with  Crimson  clover  as  a  Summer  silage 
crop  for  several  years,  and  recommends  it  highly. 
Several  Kent  County  farmers  use  it  as  a  grain  crop. 
Near  Frederica,  between  the  years  1890-1896,  it  re¬ 
seeded,  season  after  season.  Since  1896  I  have  heard 
nothing  about  it.  Mr.  Bancroft  can  seed  his  land 
rather  late,  and  yet  it  succeeds.  He  plows  his  fields 
after  removing  early  Bristol  silage  corn  as  early  in 
September  as  is  possible,  and  on  such  land  gains  first- 
class  crops  of  mixed  clover  and  Winter  oats.  Very 
many  failures  of  oat  crops  were  experienced  in  New 
Castle  County  a  few  years  ago.  The  plants  seemed 
to  an  ordinary  observer  to  be  thriving  until  the  seed 
heads  appeared,  then  in  place  of  oats  Cheat  was 
found.  That  happened  <v*ce  at  least  when  the  seed 
was  grown  here  at  Newark;  a  good  explanation  of 
the  true  cause  of  that  failure  is  not  yet  known.  Men 
who  have  had  much  personal  experience  believe  in 
August  sowing,  and  are  inclined  to  trace  many  fail¬ 
ures  to  later  seedings.  Personally,  I  have  not  pas¬ 
tured  Winter  oats;  am  informed  that  it  tolerates 
that  treatment  very  well.  It  withstood  the  very  se¬ 
vere  Winter  of  1898-’99  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  Landreth’s 
testing  grounds,  and  yielded  a  very  heavy  crop  during 
June,  1899, 
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NOTES  ON  PLOWING. 

One  who  has  never  used  three  horses  for  plowing 
will  be  surprised  to  find  what  an  improvement  they 
are  over  two.  They  can  handle  a  heavy  plow  at  a 
lively  gait.  This  is  an  advantage  in  thick  sod,  as  a 
quick  movement  turns  the  furrow  in  better  shape, 
particularly  where  it  has  to  be  thrown  up  hill  and 
acts  a  little  contrary.  The  draft  on  a  three- 
horse  plow  may  be  straight  with  the  landside, 
and  in  this  way  it  works  better  and  handles 
easier  than  where  the  beam  is  set  at  an  angle 
to  make  the  plow  run  to  or  from  the  land.  A 
rig  of  this  sort  is  best  in  large  fields  free  from 
obstructions.  No  one  would  think  of  plowing 
the  garden  or  some  little  three-cornered,  side- 
hill,  half-acre  patch  back  of  the  woods  with  it. 
There  is  considerable  power  in  three  lively 
horses,  and  they  should  be  taught  to  stop  at 
“Whoa.”  When  a  hidden  rock  is  struck,  un¬ 
less  they  are  trained  to  stop  at  once,  something 
is  liable  to  break.  Striking  such  obstructions 
is  trying  to  patience.  Ill-natured  animals  bite 
at  each  other  when  stopped  with  such  a  jerk, 
and  the  whack  that  the  handles  give  a  man’s 
ribs,  if  he  is  walking  close  to  the  plow,  is  apt 
momentarily  to  mar  his  happiness.  If  a  fast 
stone  throws  the  plow  out  on  the  land  side  and 
the  team  goes  several  feet  before  stopping,  one 
is  likely  to  leave  the  “balk”  to  be  mended  on 
the  next  round.  This  makes  a  poor  job,  the 
best  way  being  to  back  and  fix  it  at  once.  A 
team  that  has  not  been  spoiled  may  be  trained 
for  this  work  without  difficulty.  A  little  pa¬ 
tience,  careful  pulling  on  the  lines,  and  a  low 
voice  will  do  it.  Yelling  and  jerking  the  lines 
will  spoil  any  horse.  A  three-horse  team 
which  the  writer  used,  was  so  well  broken  that  the 
lines  could  be  thrown  over  a  plow  handle,  and  it 
was  scarcely  necessary  to  touch  them  in  the  round  of 
a  15-acre  field.  “Whoa”  at  the  end  of  the  furrow,  and 
then  “Come  around,”  would  fix  the  corner  just  right. 
Of  course  it  takes  a  little  time  and  care  to  break 
them  in  this  way,  but  it  pays  in  the  end,  as  more 
work  can  be  done  and  annoyance  saved.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  any  lord  of  creation  with  his  “coach  and 
four”  ever  enjoyed  himself  more  than  I  did  for  two 
weeks  one  Fall,  following  this  team  day  after  day. 
Any  possible  monotony  was  relieved  by  the  yellow 
jackets’  nests  we  turned  up  now  and  then,  making 
those  particular  spots  in  the  field  .resemble  a  tropical 
Summer  for  a  round  or  two. 

To  keep  the  furrow  just  wide  enough,  and  not  make 
balks  or  leave  refractory  clods  edgewise,  the  holder 
must  watch  the  plow,  and  not  have  his  eyes  on  the 
heavens  or  the  landscape.  The  little  tricks  in  hand¬ 
ling,  which  make  him  a  good  plowman,  are  learned 
only  by  experience.  The  mind,  however,  may  be 
active  on  other  things  part  of  the  time.  One  man 
whom  I  knew  carried  a  notebook.  While  plowing, 
he  thought  out  farm  problems  and  other  questions 
that  he  wished  to  investigate,  and  these  were  written 
down  when  he  reached  the  corner  or  stopped  to  let 
the  team  rest.  Thus  he  preserved  many  ideas  which 
proved  helpful.  Another  showed  me  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket  and 
read  at  odd  moments.  Another  recited  poetry  and 
sang  while  following  the  plow.  He  got  practice  as  a 
singer  and  reader,  but  it  was  a  little  rough  on  the 
horses  to  make  them  listen  to  such  a  continual  per¬ 
formance.  These  things  show  what  may  be  done  by 
training  the  mind  to  use  spare  moments  in  whole¬ 
some  thought  while  at  the  same  time  it  has  sufficient 
oversight  of  the  mechanical  work  on  hand.  Of  course 
this  practice  must  not  be  carried  too  far.  w.  w.  n. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten* 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Burning  Out  Stumps ;  Setting  Out  Raspberries 

A.  8.  A.,  Pittsfield,  III. — 1.  I  have  been  told 
that  by  boring  a  hole  in  a  stump  and  fill¬ 
ing  it  with  kerosene  or  saltpeter  it  can  soon 
be  burnt  out.  I  have  25  acres  of  stumpy 
ground  which  I  set  to  apple  trees.  They 
have  done  well  and  the  stumps  have  been 
sprouted,  but  come  as  bad  as  ever.  They 
were  cut  In  August.  2.  I  am  thinking  c£ 
setting  several  acres  in  raspberries  and 
blackberries  as  follows:  Plow  strips  three 
feet  wide  in  a  well-set  clover  field,  10  feet 
apart,  throwing  out  a  deep  furrow  and  fill¬ 
ing  with  well-rotted  manure;  then  plant, 
cutting  the  clover  and  using  it  for  a  mulch. 
Will  this  work? 

Ans. — 1.  Never  having  tried  the  kero¬ 
sene  or  saltpeter  method  of  getting  rid 
of  stumps  I  am  unable  to  give  an  opin¬ 
ion  for  or  against  it.  If  anyone  has,  let 
him  say  so.  But  I  have  little  faith  in 
either,  especially  the  saltpeter,  because 
it  is  not  inflammable,  except  in  chemical 
combination  with  other  materials.  2. 
The  plan  of  plowing  strips  10  feet  apart 
through  a  clover  field  and  planting 
them  to  blackberries  and  raspberries, 
letting  the  remaining  spaces  remain  in 
clover,  is  not  what  I  would  advise.  The 
clover  would  not  long  remain  a  good 
stand  in  the  field,  and  it  would  soon 
have  to  be  ^flowed  under.  So  long  as  it 
was  rank  it  would  give  almost  no  room 
to  cultivate  next  the  plants.  The  un- 
plowed  space  would  draw  upon  the  soil 
moisture  of  the  plowed  strip  to  the  det¬ 
riment  of  the  berry  bushes.  I  have 
never  seen  this  plan  tried,  but  I  do  not 
like  the  idea.  Still,  it  might  do  to  try 
a  few'  rows  to  learn  the  result.  I  would 
much  rather  mark  off  the  rows  eight  feet 
apart  instead  of  10,  and  set  the  plants 
three  feet  in  the  row.  Some  prefer  hills 
five  feet  apart  each  way,  so  as  to  give 
opportunity  to  cultivate  both  ways. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Corn  in  Orchard. 

J.  F.  B.,  Kcwance,  Oa.—l.  What  is  your 
idea  of  planting  corn  between  young  peach 
trees?  Does  it  tend  to  aid  or  injure  them? 
The  trees,  of  course,  need  all  the  strength 
they  can  get  from  the  ground,  and  corn 
must  take  a  great  deal  from  the  coil.  z. 
In  regard  to  the  peanut,  in  which  I  am  also 
interested,  the  soil  we  have  planted  to  this 
crop  is  in  part  light  and  sandy  with  a 
dark,  red  clay  subsoil.  What  fertilizer 
would  you  advise?  In  case  you  used  lime 
by  itself,  how  would  you  distribute  it?  Can 
it  be  done  the  same  as  with  other  fertil¬ 
izers?  I  have  been  using  a  guano  and 
kainit.  The  guano  consisted  chiefly  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal.  What  is  your  idea  of  that 
as  a  fertilizer  for  peanuts? 

Ans. — 1.  Corn  is  not  a  good  crop  to 
put  in  a  young  peach  orchard,  or  any 
other  orchard,  unless  the  soil  is  rich. 
Even  then  there  should  be  no  hills 
nearer  the  trees  than  about  six  feet.  As 
Georgia  is  in  the  peanut  section,  that 
would  be  a  good  crop  to  put  among  the 
trees.  It  will  not  shade  them  nor  draw 
heavily  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  be¬ 
cause  it  gets  nitrogen  from  the  air;  and 
the  culture  that  the  crop  must  have  is 
just  what  is  needed  for  the  trees.  2. 
The  peanut  is  grown  most  profitably  in 
a  light  soil,  one  having  sand  enough  to 
keep  it  loose  and  friable,  and  there 
must  be  a  moderate  amount  of  humus 
and  lime  enough  perfectly  to  decompose 
the  vegetable  matter.  There  should  also 
be  a  fair  amount  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  but  there  is  danger  of  get¬ 
ting  the  soil  too  rich,  thus  causing  a 
strong  growth  of  tops  and  almost  no 
peas  in  the  pods.  This  I  know  from 
experience  in  growing  the  peanut  for 
home  use  for  many  years  and  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  ingredient  to  supply  to  the  soil 
is  lime.  From  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre 
is  sufficient  for  almost  any  soil  that  has 
plenty  of  humus,  and  less  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  where  there  is  little  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  present.  The  finer  and  yet  fresher 
the  lime  is  the  more  effective  it  is.  Any 


means  of  scattering  it,  whether  by  ma¬ 
chines  Or  by  hand,  will  do,  but  the  more 
evenly  the  better.  The  amount  and  pro¬ 
portions  of  manures  to  be  applied  will 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  soil.  In 
general,  cotton-seed  meal  is  good;  and 
300  pounds  per  acre  would  be  sufficient. 
In  addition  to  this  100  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  and  250  pounds  of  kainit,  or 
50  to  75  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  per 
acre  will  make  up  a  very  well-balanced 
fertilizer.  There  must  be  humus  added 
in  some  shape.  Stable  manure  will  pro¬ 
vide  it.  A  crop  of  cow  peas  left  on  the 
ground  and  plowed  under  will  also 
do  it,  and  provide  nitrogen  besides, 
taking  the  place  of  cotton-seed  meal, 
which  is  rich  in  nitrogen.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 
valuable  bulletin  on  peanut  culture 
which  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Weeping  Birch  and  Sycamore 

Mrs.  M.  P.,  Ives,  Wash. — I  have  a  Cut¬ 
leaved  weeping  birch  that  has  several  seed 
balls  on  It  this  year.  Can  they  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  planting  this  seed?  If  not,  how 
can  they  be  propagated?  Can  you  tell  me 
w'here  I  can  get  a  Sycamore  tree? 

Ans. — The  Cut-leaved  weeping  birch 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  reproduce  itself 
from  seeds,  though  it  is  worth  a  trial. 
This  birch  is  usually  grafted  on  common 
birch  stocks.  The  Purple  birch,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  species,  often  comes 
true  from  seeds.  Sycamore  trees  can  be 
had  from  most  of  the  nurserymen  ad¬ 
vertising  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Seeds  are  of¬ 
fered  by  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

A  Fertilizer  for  Wheat. 

L.  II.  8.,  Mont  Alto,  Pa. — I  have  been  sow¬ 
ing  S.  C.  rock  phosphate  mostly  with  my 
w'heat.  I  take  one  bag  (200  pounds)  rock 
and  about  three-fourths  to  one  bushel  wood 
ashes  and  three-fourths  to  one  bushel  hen 
manure,  and  mix  just  as  fast  as  I  could 
seed.  It  has  given  me  fair  results,  but  1 
would  like  to  make  it  better  and  more  com¬ 
plete.  How  would  it  do  to  mix  with  the 
above  muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of 
soda?  Would  it  be  advisable  to  do  so?  If 
so,  how  many  pounds  of  each  should  be 
added  to  give  best  results,  and  that  would 
be  safe  to  sow  with  the  wheat?  When 
should  muriate  of  potash  be  applied  to  land 
intended  for  corn,  and  when  should  nitrate 
of  soda  be  used?  I  am  an  old  farmer,  58 
years  old,  but  still  anxious  to  learn.  When 
I  took  the  farm  of  122  acres  I  now  own,  30 
years  ago,  as  a  venture,  my  first  wheat 
crop  of  40  acres  gave  me  168  bushels,  but  I 
have  improved  it  until  my  highest  yield 
was  1,736  bushels  of  wheat  on  52  acres. 

Ans. — We  hesitate  to  advise  a  man 
who  has  increased  his  wheat  yield  from 
four  to  over  33  bushels  per  acre.  We 
assume  that  you  mean  dissolved  or  acid 
rock.  In  our  experience  with  wood 
ashes  we  have  not  been  able  to  mix 
them  thoroughly  with  chemicals.  They 
are  so  dry  and  powdery  that  when  put 
with  coarse  or  damp  materials  it  is  hard 
to  get  a  perfect  mixture.  They  average 
but  two  pounds  of  potash  to  the  bushel, 
and  tnis  amount  would  be  supplied  in 
five  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  Our 
own  plan  would  be  to  use  the  wood  ashes 
alone  on  grass  or  corn,  and  substitute 
muriate  alone  for  the  wheat.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  you  are  using  potash 
enough,  though  your  yield  is  good.  On 
some  heavy  soils  the  chief  requirement 
seems  to  be  phosphoric  acid,  which, 
with  good  clover,  keeps  up  the  yield. 
We  would  advise  20  pounds  of  muriate 
with  the  bag  of  rock — at  least,  as  an 
experiment.  We  presume  that  the  hen 
manure  is  dry  and  hard,  and  well  fined 
before  mixing.  On  our  own  soil  we 
could  not  expect  good  wheat  by  using 
hen  manure  alone.  The  more  we  ob¬ 
serve  results  from  chemicals,  the  more 
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we  believe  in  using  nitrate  for  part  of 
the  nitrogen.  For  the  young  plant  for 
starting  a  quick  growth  in  Spring  the 
nitrate  is  very  valuable.  We  advise  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  bag  of  rock  and  the  bushel 
of  hen  manure  at  least  20  pounds  of 
muriate  and  10  of  nitrate  of  soda.  While 
this  mixture  will  cost  more  than  the 
other  we  believe  it  will  pay  both  in  the 
wheat  and  in  the  clover.  Both  muriate 
and  nitrate  may  be  mixed  and  applied  at 


wheat  seeding.  If  the  corn  is  to  follow 
a  clover  sod,  Spring  plowed,  we  would 
as  soon  put  the  muriate  on  the  clover 
now  or  at  any  time  during  the  Fall.  It 
makes  little  difference,  though  most 
farmers  use  both  potash  and  nitrate 
after  plowing  in  the  Spring.  A  late  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  nitrate  does  not  seem 
to  benefit  corn  as  it  does  potatoes. 

Insects  in  Potato  Stems. 

A.  D.,  So.  Holland,  III.—  Can  you  give  me 
any  information  in  regard  to  worms  in  po¬ 
tato  stems?  What  is  the  cause,  and  treat¬ 
ment  or  prevention?  Our  early  potatoes 
are  less  than  half  a  crop  on  account  of 
worms  boring  In  the  stems;  nearly  every 
stem  is  infested. 

Ans. — The  piece  of  potato  stalk  sent 
contained  a  grub  of  the  Potato-stalk 
weevil  (Trichobaris  trinotata).  The 
adult  insect  is  a  small  snout  beetle,  not 
quite  as  large  as  the  Plum  curculio,  but 
similarly  built.  Briefly  told,  its  life- 
story  is  this:  The  eggs  are  laid  by  the 
beetle  in  tender  portions  of  the  stem, 
and  as  soon  as  the  grub  hatches,  it 
mines  downward  in  the  tender  pith, 
and  when  nearly  full  grown,  reaches  the 
main  stem.  Here  it  mines  out  the  whole 
pith  down  to  the  root,  then  mines  back 
up  the  stem  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  a  little  above,  where  it  gnaws 
a  hole  in  the  woody  portion  out  to  the 
bark.  Here  the  grub  changes  to  a  pupa, 
and  later  to  the  adult  weevil.  The  in¬ 
jury  is  usually  noticed  in  the  latter  part 
of  July,  and  the  beetles  begin  emerging 
early  in  August.  The  insect  breeds, 
also,  in  the  stem  of  Horse  nettle  and 
several  other  common  weeds.  The  tun¬ 
neling  out  of  the  pith  causes  the  stalk 
soon  to  wilt,  and  finally  the  leaves  turn 
brown  and  die,  thus  giving  the  plant 
a  “blighted”  appearance.  The  weevil 
passes  the  Winter  under  whatever  pro¬ 
tective  covering  it  may  find,  depositing 
its  eggs  the  following  season  in  the  po¬ 
tato  stalks  or  in  certain  weeds.  The  best 
remedial  measure  yet  suggested  to  con¬ 
trol  this  serious  pest  is  to  pull  and  burn 
the  vines,  roots  and  all,  as  soon  as  they 
are  found  wilting.  If  the  tops  are  left 
until  it  is  time  to  dig  the  potatoes,  many 
of  the  beetles  will  have  matured  and 
escaped,  and  these  will  winter  over  and 
infest  the  next  season’s  crop.  Even  late 
pulling  and  burning  of  the  vines  will 
doubtless  destroy  many  of  the  insects. 
Keep  the  field  as  free  of  weeds  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  give  the  vines  plenty  of  food 
and  good  cultivation. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Pecan  in  New  York  State. 

8.  E.  M.,  Babylon,  N.  Y.— Will  the  pecan 
pay  to  grow  in  New  York?  The  Shell- 
bark  hickory  does  well  here,  and  I  thought 
maybe  the  pecan  would,  too,  as  it  is  of  the 
same  family. 

Ans. — It  would  not  be  my  advice  to 
undertake  pecan  growing  in  New  York. 
The  trees  would  probably  be  hardy 
there,  but  the  growing  seasons  are  not 
long  enough  to  perfect  the  nuts.  I  have 
known  the  native  trees  in  Kansas  to 
fail  to  mature  their  nuts  before  hard 
frosts  came  and  ruined  them.  It  would 
be  better  to  endeavor  to  grow  an  or¬ 
chard  or  grove  of  the  choicest  kinds  of 
the  Shellbark  hickory.  This  can  be 
done,  provided  the  young  trees  can  be 
successfully  grafted,  which  is  difficult, 
but  not  impossible. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Sow  Panay  Seed  Now. 

Pansies  sown  in  the  fall  produce  incomparably 
thc  finest  and  largest  flowers  of  the  brightest  col¬ 
ors.  Every  one  should  plant  a  bed.  The  choicest 
seed  is  almost  given  away  by  A.  T.  COOK,  on 
page  551. 


Beautiful  Strawberries  in  1901 

We  can  furnish  you  with 
pot-grown  Strawberry  Plants 
that  will  bear  a  full  crop  of 
fruit  next  year.  Celery  and 
Cabbage  Plants.  Full  line  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Stock. 
Write  atonceforourSuimner 
and  Autumn  catalogue.  It 
explains  all.  Fruit  packages 
of  all  kinds  for  sale  at  low 
prices.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 
Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


CAA  A  no  CEEERY  PLANTS.  Strong 
field  grown;  six  varieties. 
SI  per  1.000.  Extra  strong  selected,  $1  50  per  1,000  cash, 
WM.  S.  HERZOG,  Morris  Plains,  N.  .1. 


CELERY  PLANTS. 


Fine  stock  of  leading 
varieties.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  our  midsum¬ 


mer  catalogue.  Henry  a.  Dreer.  Philadelphia. 


CELERY  PLANTS 


at  90c.  per  1  000.  White 
Plume,  Pink  Plume.  Golden 
Heart,  Perfection  Ueartwell,  Perle  I.e  Grand,  and 
barge  White  Solid  Premium  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage 
Plants  at  75c.  per  1, 000.  10,000  Pot-grown  Strawberry 
Plants  now  ready.  CAbEB  BOUGS.  Cheswold,  Del. 


Harvest  King  Seed  Wheat. 

Heavy-yielding;  red.  smooth  chair.  Yielded  40  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  with  me  this  season.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices. 

A.  II.  HOFFMAN,  bandisville,  I’a. 


CMS  E— 500  bushels  Delaware-grown 
lUn  CRIMSON  CbOVKlt  SEED. 

JOSEPH  K.  HObbAND.  Milford,  Deli 


Primson  Clover— now  crop. — Tnos.  McKi.roy 
^  Mer.  Exchange  Building,  0  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  is 
now  recelvingconslgnmentsof  the  new  crop  Crimson 
Clover,  choice  quality,  otlering  to  the  trade  only,  in 
quantities  to  suit.  Samples  on  application. 


R1MSON  CLOVE 


C! 

Do  not  be  deceived  in  buying 
cheap  foreign  seed. 

We  are  Headquarters  for  pure  Delaware  Seed. 
New  crop.  Write  for  prices. 

II.  Li.  IIOLMLS,  Seedsman,  Harrisburg,  I’a. 


R 


Crimson 

Clover. 

Genuine  Delaware  Seed,  also  other  seeds  for  Summer 
sowing.  Write  for  our  Midsummer  Catalogue.  We 
send  it  Free.  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia. 

School  of  Practical 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 

THE  SMAbb  FARM  WEbb  TIbLED. 

To  teach  the  art  of  Fruit  Culture,  Gardening, 
bandseape  Gardening,  Dairying  and  allied  subjects, 
Greenhouses  and  Poultry. 

Course  begins  in  September,  and  is  open  to  me 
and  women  for  training  in  practical  and  scientific 
work.  Address  GEO.  T.  l’OWKLL,  Director, 
Brlarctitf  Manor.  Westchester  Co..  N.Y 


The  Counter  Edition  of  our 
Garden  and  Farm  Manual 

contains  besides  the  very  complete  line 
of  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  a 
Great  Variety  of  GARDEN  AND  FARM 
TOObS  and  SPRAYING  OUTFITS.  Send 
for  it.  Send  also  for  our  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES  ,  2  '  pm L ADE bPIlf Ar° 


m 
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K  TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  76  years’  experience. 

STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana,  Mo. ;  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Trees.  Plants. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


The  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  after  a 
seven-years’  comparison  of  wheat  varieties, 
says:  “No  variety  has  proved  exempt  from 
attack  by  the  Hessian  fly,  but  Mealy,  Medi¬ 
terranean,  Fulcaster  and  Clawson  seem  to 
suffer  less  from  the  Fall  attack  of  this  in¬ 
sect  than  most  other  sorts.  The  Ohio  Sta¬ 
tion  has  never  succeeded  ,n  growing  Spring 
wheat.” 


200,000  Peach 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

YORK  IMPERIAL  KIEFFER. 

One  tree  to  a  carload. 

Business  trees  at  business  prices.  (They  are  bear¬ 
ers.)  Inducements  to  Peach  buyers,  bet  us 
quote  you  on  your  want  list. 

WOODV1KW  NURSERIES,  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 


Choicest  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  40  Acres  Hardy  Roses.  44  Greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Everblooming  Roses,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Etc.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  47  Years.  1000  Acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  O. 


T}  _  ^  UlCS  I  will  send,  by  express  or  freight,  1  Paragon,  1  Alpha,  1  Parry’s 
*  Or  Giant,  1  Early  Reliance,  1  English  Walnut,  1  Japan  Walnut 

1  Pecan,  1  Bismarck  Apple,  1  Dwarf  Rocky  Mt.  Cherry,  worth  58.20.  Full  line  of 
Nursery  Stock.  Certificate.  Arthur  j.  collins,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J 


O  ADD  A  PC  UfflDftlG  KILLEDBYDUS™° 
UAddAuC  WUnMd  HAMMOND  SLUG  SHOT 

over  the  plants.  Its  effectiveness  is  never  denied,  its  safety  is  proved  by  18  years  of  annual  use.  Is  retailed 
generally  at  25  cents  for  5- lb  package.  Put  up  in  kegs  and  barrels  and  SObD  BY  SEED  DKAbEKS.  For 
pamphlet  address  B.  HAMMOND,  FishkiU-on-Hudsou,  N.  Y. 
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THE  BLUEBERRY  AND  ITS  CUL  TURE. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have 
printed  a  considerable  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  blueberry  or 
huckleberry  crop.  Through  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  York  State,  and  also  in 
Pennsylvania,  this  wild  crop  provides  a 
comfortable  revenue  to  pickers  and  own¬ 
ers  of  wild  land.  At  the  Maine  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  (Orono),  Prof.  W.  M.  Mun¬ 
son  has  given  considerable  study  to  the 
blueberry,  hoping  to  be  able  to  show 
how  it  may  be  improved  by  cultivation, 
as  many  other  fruits  have  been.  We 
show  at  Figs.  186  and  188,  page  543, 
two  varieties  described  by  Prof.  Mun¬ 
son.  The  dwarf  or  low-bush  berry  (Vac- 
cinium  Pennsylvanicum)  is  commonly 
known  as  early  sweet  or  low  sweet,  and 
furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  market 
blueberries  in  Maine.  It  is  a  low 
branching  shrub  growing  six  inches  to 
two  feet  high,  the  fruit  is  usually  large, 
sweet  and  bluish  black,  varying  greatly 
in  form  and  color.  Old  plants  bear  but 
few  flowers  or  fruits  in  cluster,  but 
plants  one  or  two  years  after  a  “burn” 
send  up  a  permanent  spike  so  that  the 
berries  can  be  stripped  off  by  the  hand¬ 
ful  and  gathered  very  rapidly.  Another 
variety,  Vaccinium  nigrum,  or  low 
black,  is  often  found  growing  with  the 
other.  The  berry  is  black,  without 
bloom,  and  bushes  are  usually  found  in 
areas  varying  in  extent  from  a  few 
square  feet  to  several  rods.  Fig.  187 
shows  a  box  of  blueberries  as  packed 
ready  for  shipment.  Prof.  Munson  says 
that  this  fruit  has  been  highly  prized  as 
food  from  the  earliest  colonial  period. 
Up  to  within  a  few  years,  practically  no 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  improvement  of  the  fruit.  It 
grows  wild  on  land  worthless  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes. 

In  Washington  County,  Me.,  there  are 
about  150,000  acres  known  as  the  blue¬ 
berry  barren.  These  are  burned  over  at 
regular  intervals,  and  yield  fair  crops  of 
blueberries.  One  man  owns  40,000  acres 
in  blueberries  which  are  systematically 
worked.  Sections  of  the  land  are  leased 
to  responsible  parties  to  take  care  of 
burning,  keep  off  trespassers,  pick  and 
market  the  fruit.  The  owner  receives  as 
rental  one-half  cent  per  quart  for  all  the 
fruit  gathered.  The  pickers  receive  iy2 
to  three  cents  per  quart.  Those  who 
lease  the  land  and  haul  the  fruit  to  the 
canning  factory,  receive  one-half  to  one 
cent  per  quart.  A  record  of  the  amount 
is  kept  by  the  dealers  who  handle  the 
fruit  and  pay  the  royalty.  Each  year  a 
certain  part  of  each  lease  is  burned  over. 
This  operation  is  done  early  in  the 
Spring,  before  the  ground  becomes  dry, 
otherwise  the  fire  will  go  too  deep  and 
kill  the  bushes.  The  burner  walks 
around  the  section  to  be  burned,  drag¬ 
ging  after  him  a  fire  torch.  A  device 
often  used  for  this  purpose  is  a  piece  of 
one-half-inch  gas  pipe  bent  at  one  end 
at  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees.  The 
end  opposite  the  bent  portion  is  closed 
with  a  cap  or  plug.  After  the  pipe  is 
filled  with  kerosene,  the  bent  end  is 
stuffed  with  a  plug  of  cotton  waste  or 
tow.  When  this  is  set  on  fire,  a  constant 
flame  is  maintained,  so  that  the  fire  is 
easily  spread.  After  this  operation  the 
plants  make  a  new  start,  growing  with 
vigor  and  producing  excellent  fruit  for 
a  few  years.  Efforts  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  blueberry  by  selecting  seed 
from  the  best  samples  and  cultivating 
them  in  the  garden.  The  indications  are 
that  something  may  be  done  in  this  line, 
although  up  to  the  present  time  no  re¬ 
markable  results  have  been  obtained. 
Mr.  Edmund  Hersey,  of  Massachusetts, 
says  that  the  plants  do  not  take  kindly 
to  garden  cultivation,  being  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  propagate  from  the  seed.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  graft.  This  seems  to  be 
one  great  trouble  with  propagating  this 
fruit.  We  have  seen  several  improved 
varieties  of  the  blueberry  remarkably 
large  and  of  excellent  flavor.  It  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  increase  the  number 
of  bushes  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 


grafting  or  propagating  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Mr.  Hersey  says  that  if  the  plants 
are  grown  in  the  garden  they  must  be 
in  the  shade  either  of  trees  or  on  the 
north  side  of  a  board  fence.  The  ground 
must  also  be  mulched  with  leaves  or 
evergreen  boughs.  W.  D.  Huntington 
tells  Prof.  Munson  that  he  has  been  cul¬ 
tivating  blueberries  in  a  small  way  for 
10  or  12  years,  and  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  venture  will  prove  successful.  He 
says  he  has  seedlings  in  bearing  that 
are  from  one-half  to  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  single  plants  have 
produced  12  quarts  of  berries  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  The  seedlings  of  the  blueberries 
seem  to  be  quite  variable,  and  most  of 
them  are  smaller  than  the  fruits  from 
which  the  seed  was  taken.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  opening  for  some  one  in  the 
improvement  of  the  blueberry.  If  this 
fruit  can  be  improved  by  cultivation  as 
the  raspberry  and  blackberry  have  been 
improved,  there  is  certainly  a  need  for 
it  in  garden  and  field  culture. 


A  TRIP  70  GEORGIA. 

Among  the  Fruit  Growers. 

1  spent  most  of  my  time  in  Georgia  look¬ 
ing  over  the  extensive  vegetable  and  fruit 
plantations.  1  visited  the  largest  fruit 
farms  in  the  State  at  Fort  Valley,  Mar- 
shallville,  Albany,  Silvester  and  Tifton. 
All  the  orchards,  both  plum  and  peach, 
were  severely  injured  by  the  freeze  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  lbya,  and  thousands  of  trees  that  had 
vitality  enough  to  live  through  the  Summer 
of  1891)  have  since  died.  In  some  places  in 
extreme  south  Georgia  from  5,000  to  10,000 
trees  were  often  seen  dead  in  a  single 
block.  As  a  rule  the  orchards  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  were  not  as  well  cared  for  as  farther 
north.  It  was  in  this  section,  also,  that 
we  saw  scale  insects  in  all  their  glory,  in 
one  case  150,000  trees  were  involved,  being 
infested  with  the  San  Jos6  scale.  In  an¬ 
other  instance  50,000  trees  had  been  dug  up 
and  burned  on  account  of  the  attacks  of  the 
same  pest.  In  south  Georgia  the  scale 
problem  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  it 
will  be  only  by  the  closest  attention  and 
application  of  modern  methods  that  the 
orchards  can  be  saved. 

The  new  Peach  scale,  or  the  West  Indian 
Peach  scale,  as  it  is  called  in  the  North, 
has  thoroughly  established  itself  in  some 
large  orchards.  In  one  instance  near  Tifton 
10,000  trees  have  been  killed  by  it,  and  fully 
as  many  more  in  the  same  orchard  were 
infested.  This  scale  came  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  gives  a  tree  the  appearance  of 
having  been  whitewashed.  It  has  never 
occurred  in  Maryland,  and  our  growers  are 
warned  against  it.  It  has  been  found  in 
Washington  on  peach  trees  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  an¬ 
other  instance  the  Scurfy  scale  was  seen 
in  a  plum  orchard  of  5,000  trees,  where 
every  tree  was  literally  covered  with  the 
pest  from  top  to  bottom.  It  was  also  on 
peach  in  the  same  orchards.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  similar  occurrence  of  this  pest 
upon  plum  and  peach.  In  most  cases  the 
growers  are  spraying  with  10-per-cent 
kerosene  and  water,  immediately  after  the 
fruit  is  picked.  At  Silvester  we  examined 
a  block  of  10,000  three-year-old  peach  trees 
that  had  been  sprayed  recently.  In  most 
instances  the  foliage  had  been  somewhat 
injured,  and  was  falling  prematurely.  The 
spray,  however,  had  killed  the  young 
scales,  but  what  effect  the  premature  fall¬ 
ing  of  the  leaves  will  have  on  the  fruit 
buds  for  next  year  cannot  be  stated  at  this 
time.  A  10-per-cent  crude  petroleum  and 
water  spray  was  used  on  a  few  trees  In  this 
same  orchard,  and  the  foliage  was  severely 
injured.  In  the  Fort  Valley  and  Marshall- 
ville  sections  the  scale  has  been  pretty  well 
rooted  out.  In  one  instance  here  30,000  trees 
were  consigned  to  the  brush  heap  and  fired. 
By  the  careful  cooperation  of  the  grower 
at  these  places  with  the  State  Entomologist 
they  are  holding  the  pest  in  check. 

The  rot,  which  has  been  such  a  serious 
factor  ir.  this  State,  was  very  bad  in 
Georgia  this  season  on  account  of  the  great 
rainfall  in  June  and  early  July.  By  care¬ 
ful,  judicious  spraying,  Mr.  Samuel  Rumph, 
of  Marshallville,  one  of  Georgia’s  largest 
and  most  successful  growers,  saved  his 
crop  of  early  peaches.  He  sprayed  over 
100,000  trees  from  two  to  four  times  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  made  of  three  pounds 
of  bluestone  and  eight  pounds  of  lime  in 
every  50  gallons  of  water.  Mr.  Rumph  had 
a  fine  crop  of  Triumph  and  Early  Michi¬ 
gan,  while  all  around  him  they  rotted  so 
quickly  that  hundreds  of  bushels  were  not 
picked.  We  saw  very  little  rot  in  the  or¬ 
chards  of  the  Hale  Georgia  Orchard  Com¬ 
pany  at  Fort  Valley.  Here  236,000  trees 
were  in  bearing,  and  the  rotten  or  specked 
fruit  is  picked  up  daily.  It  was  on  this 
place  I  saw  the  most  perfect  system  of 
management.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  who  is  the 


recognized  “Peach  King  of  America,”  of¬ 
fered  me  every  facility  and  advantage  to 
see  every  phase  of  his  system.  He  employs 
800  laborers  during  the  height  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  ships  from  12  to  20  carloads  daily. 
The  trees  are  headed  close  to  the  ground, 
and  the  fruit  Is  easily  picked.  All  the  fruit 
from  a  nine-year-old  tree  can  be  picked 
without  a  stepladder  or  even  a  box.  In 
many  cases  one  could  sit  on  the  ground 
and  pick  a  basket  of  peaches  from  one  of 
these  old  trees  without  getting  up.  In  two 
hours  from  the  time  a  peach  is  picked  it 
is  in  the  refrigerator  car,  ready  for  any 
northern  market.  I  might  state  here,  in¬ 
cidentally,  that  these  cars  are  iced  five 
times  between  Fort  Valley  and  New  York. 
The  peaches  are  assorted  by  experts  into 
three  grades  and  packed  accordingly  in  six- 
basket  carriers. 

It  was  a  novel  sight  to  see  over  200,000 
bearing  trees  loaded  with  golden  fruit. 
There  was  something  inspiring  about  the 
entire  place;  everybody  knew  his  place, 
and  I  heard  no  discord  or  grumbling,  not 
even  among  the  gangs  of  colored  pickers. 
All  went  with  the  merry  hum  of  a  circus. 
Most  of  the  peaches  are  packed  by  white 
girls  of  the  most  refined  classes.  We  saw 
skilled  artists,  music  teacher^  and  school 
teachers  all  packing  peaches  by  the  beat 
of  the  band  near  by.  Packing  peaches  with 
music  is  a  unique  sight  in  itself.  Mr.  Hale 
is  truly  a  good  general,  and  knows  how  to 
manage  the  forces  about  him  in  the  most 
perfect  unison.  Everything  goes  like  clock¬ 
work,  and  from  sunup  to  sundown  there  is 
music  in  the  air  on  the  plantation  of  the 
“Peach  King  of  America.”  In  most  of  the 
orchards  the  trees  are  headed  low.  They 
prune  late  in  January  or  early  February, 
or  just  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit 
it  before  growth  starts.  They  cut  from  a 
third  to  a  half  of  each  year’s  growth  off 
the  terminals.  The  orchards  are  cultivated 
regularly,  and  in  some  places  they  cultivate 
both  ways  at  the  same  time.  The  trees  on 
the  Hale  farm  are  13  feet  apart;  others  vary 
from  13  to  18  feet  each  way.  With  low¬ 
headed  and  well-pruned  trees  13  feet  is  not 
too  close;  but  in  most  instances  it  is  better 
to  have  them  farther  apart.  The  first  four 
or  five  years  of  the  tree’s  growth,  cotton, 
cow  peas  or  cantaloupes  are  grown  between 
them.  In  all,  my  trip  South  was  one  of 
great  value  to  me,  and  I  shall  ever  remem¬ 
ber  it  as  one  of  the  pleasantest'of  my  life. 

[PROF.]  W.  Q.  JOHNSON. 


Maha/eb  Cherry  in  Nebraska. 

Q.  II.  P.,  York,  Neb. — I  wish  to  grow  Ma- 
haleb  cherry  seedlings.  Can  I  do  so  in  this 
part  of  the  country  under  proper  irrigation 
facilities? 

Ans. — Yes,  the  Mahaleb  seeds  will 
grow  quite  well  in  eastern  Nebraska, 
and  some  import  them  from  Europe  for 
that  purpose,  and  I  have  seen  them 
grown  on  seedling  trees  in  Kansas  and 
elsewhere,  hut  usually  it  pays  best  to 
import  the  one-year-old  seedlings. 

ir.  e.  v.  D. 

Canning  Pork  and  Beef. 

J.  B.  TY,  Spickard,  Mo.— How  are  beef  and 
pork  canned?  I  suppose  that  it  is  cooked 
tender  without  salt  and  put  in  can  hot.  Is 
any  juice  of  the  meat  put  in  the  can  with 
it?  Can  wild  game,  such  as  turkey  and 
deer,  be  canned  the  same  as  beef  and  pork? 

Ans. — At  the  large  factories,  first  the 
beef  and  pork  is  given  a  salt  cure,  and 
it  is  then  cooked  tender  and  put  in  the 
can  hot,  with  the  natural  juice  that  be¬ 
longs  to  boiled  or  roasted  meat,  which¬ 


ever  the  product  may  happen  to  be.  The 
can  is  then  sealed  and  put  through  a 
process,  which  protects  it  absolutely 
against  changes  in  climate  or  any  of  the 
other  conditions  which  might  cause  fer¬ 
mentation  or  decay  of  the  meat.  Wild 
game  or  fowl,  in  fact,  any  of  the  various 
kinds  of  meats  that  are  canned,  are  put 
through  a  similar  process. 


A  congress  of  cider  makers  will  be  held 
at  Paris,  France,  in  connection  with  tho 
Exposition,  October  11-13.  The  secretary 
of  the  congress  is  M.  Jourdain,  21  Rue  Mar- 
get,  Paris. 

The  Colorado  Horticultural  Society  has  a 
proposition  from  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  hold  a  State  horticultural  fair 
under  the  direction  of  the  Society  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  flower  carnival  at  Denver 
on  August  23  and  24.  If  the  public  renders 
sufficient  encouragement,  the  proposition 
will  be  accepted. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


The  University  of  Notre  Dame, 

NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA. 

Classics,  Betters,  Economics  and  History, 
.Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy,  Law, 
Civil.  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Architecture. 

Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial 
Courses.  Ecclesiastical  students  at  special  rates. 

Rooms  Free.  Junior  or  Senior  Year,  Collegiate 
Courses.  Rooms  to  Rent,  moderate  charge. 

St.  Edward’s  Hall,  for  boys  under  in. 

The  57  th  Year  will  open  September  4tli,  1900. 
Catalogues  Free.  Address 

Rev.  A.  MORRISSEY,  C.  S.  C.,  President. 


CD  HIT  EVAPORATOR,  “THE  GRANGER. 

I  nUII  For  family  use.  $8,  $5  and  $8.  Cir.  Free 
EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257  So.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  1*A. 


E 


VAPORATINC  FRUIT 

Complete  rigs  for  gilt-edge  work  and  big  protlts. 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  407,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


A  POTATO  BUB 

Is  most  useful  when  he  is  dead.  Kill  him 
with  “BOXAL,”  and  prevent  blight  by 
the  same  operation.  $1  buys  10  pounds. 

BOWKER  CHEMICtL  CO.,  Boston. 


“FUMA 

lng  small.1'  So  the  weevil,  but  you 

£uh  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide 


IJBkllls  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  Insects.“The 
wheels  of  tho  Gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.’'  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

j  1  as  others 

are  doing 

EDWARD  R.  TAILOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Cyanide 

Guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.,  for  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas 

the  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  “  A 
perfect  practical  remedy,”  says  Prof.  W.  G, 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Roessler  4  Hassiacher  Chemical  Co., 

No,  100  William  Street,  New  York. 


The  Prosperous 
Farmer  ^ 


Farming  is  a  science.  To 
farm  with  profit,  the  farmer 
must  thoroughly  inform  him¬ 
self  onthe  subject  of  fertilizers. 
If  he  does  this,  s\iccess  is 
assured.  Potash  is  essential 
to  every  crop. 

We  have  valuable  books  telling  all  about  the 
use  of  fertilizers  and  Potash  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer.  We  gladly  mail 
them  FREE.  A  postal  will  do. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St„  New  York 
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Ruralisms  [ 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

A  Sharp  Drought. — Two  weeks  with¬ 
out  rain  does  not  seem  a  lengthy  in¬ 
terval  by  the  calendar,  but  during  the 
long  July  days,  with  the  temperature 
skirmishing  among  the  nineties,  and  a 
lively  breeze  blowing  most  of  the  time, 
moisture  is  extracted  from  the  plants 
and  soil  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  grasses 
on  the  slopes  and  terraces  quickly 
browned,  and  the  Gladioli  hung 
their  newly-formed  bloom-spikes  in 
a  most  disconsolate  way,  barely 
straightening  up  during  the  short, 
dewless  nights.  However,  plenty  of 
moisture  could  be  found  under  the  two 
inches  of  dust  mulch  maintained  by  our 
wheel  hoes.  We  cultivate  the  Rural 
Grounds  entirely  by  hand  power,  and 
staple  crops  did  not  suffer  at  all.  Even 
the  pansies,  fully  exposed  on  a  slope, 
stood  up  and  opened  thousands  of  fine 
blooms,  but  the  rapid  abstraction  of 
moisture  was  plainly  taxing  the  roots  to 
the  utmost,  when  the  strain  was  relieved 
by  an  all-night  rain,  which  deposited 
more  than  three  inches  of  water  on  the 
soil,  fully  saturating  it  and  assuring  a 
bountiful  yield  of  many  choice  products. 
This  rain  is  particularly  timely  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  very  fine  crop  of  blackber¬ 
ries  in  Monmouth  County,  which  had  be¬ 
gun  to  fall  off  in  quality  under  the  fierce 
and  continued  heat  and  decreasing  mois¬ 
ture.  The  Gladioli  suffered  because 
blooming  corms  throw  out  very  few 
roots  until  the  flowers  have  opened,  and 
at  this  period  of  rapid  development  are 
often  called  upon  to  exhale  moisture 
faster  than  it  can  be  absorbed  from  the 
soil.  A  little  later  many  roots  are  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  new  corm,  forming  on 
the  top  of  the  old  one,  and  the  plant  can 
then  endure  considerable  drought. 
Blooming  Gladioli  should  be  well  wa¬ 
tered  whenever  practicable. 

The  Balloon  Berry.— Plants  of  a 
Japanese  raspberry  offered  by  J.  L. 
Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  as  “Balloon 
berry,”  are  fruiting  for  the  first  time  on 
the  Rural  Grounds.  They  were  grown 
from  seeds  procured  from  Mr.  Childs,  and 
have  endured  the  Winters  with  but  little 
freezing  of  the  late  growth,  and  we  re¬ 
gard  it  as  quite  hardy.  The  canes  grow 
long  and  thick,  with  a  tendency  to  trail 
at  the  tips,  and  are  covered  with  silky 
red  hairs.  The  foliage  is  very  much  di¬ 
vided  and  quite  handsome.  The  fruits 
ripen  during  a  long  season,  and  are  in¬ 
flated  in  a  manner  to  render  the  name 
of  Balloon  berry  quite  appropriate.  They 
are  large  and  of  a  bright  yellow,  shaded 
red  at  the  apex  of  the  drupes.  The  fla¬ 
vor  is  much  more  agreeable  than  the 
Strawberry-raspberry,  to  which  this 
plant  appears  related,  though  the  ber¬ 
ries  are  somewhat  dry  and  devoid  of 
acid.  The  fruiting  bush  is  most  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  would  seem  to  have  a  place  in 
ornamental  planting,  though  the  berry 
is  too  collapsible  to  be  of  any  use  even 
for  table  use,  except  possibly  for  deco¬ 
ration.  Mr.  Childs  got  this  berry  from 
Luther  Bur oank,  who  grew  it  as  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  interior  of  Japan.  We 
have  never  heard  its  botanical  name. 

The  Brown  Rot  of  plums  and  grapes 
has  appeared  on  the  Rural  Grounds  for 
the  first  time  in  several  years,  and  is 
much  promoted  by  the  high  tempera¬ 
ture.  Where  these  fruits  were  thor¬ 
oughly  thinned  the  damage  is  small,  and 
a  sharp  lesson  has  been  impressed  for 
next  season’s  utilization.  It  takes  nerve 
and  experience  to  thin  growing  fruits 
effectively. 

A  Neglected  Native  Plant. — Am- 
sonia  Tabernsemontana  is  an  herbaceous 
plant,  belonging  to  the.  Apocynaceas  or 
Milkweed  family,  found  growing  rather 
sparingly  on  moist  slopes  from  North 
Carolina  to  Texas.  Though  of  southern 


origin,  it  appears  entirely  hardy  about 
New  York.  The  flower  heads  appear  in 
May  and  June,  and  are  of  a  pretty  porce¬ 
lain  blue,  but  not  very  showy.  They  are 
followed  by  slender  milkweed-like  seed- 
pods.  The  real  attractiveness  of  the 
plant  lies  in  bright  green,  willow-like 
foliage,  which  keeps  its  color  and  fresh¬ 
ness  into  late  Autumn,  maintaining  a 
clean  and  neat  appearance  through  try¬ 
ing  droughts  that  is  not  exceeded  by  any 
hardy  plant  of  our  acquaintance.  It 
forms  a  dense  tuft,  two  to  three  feet 
high,  and  is  very  long-lived.  There  are 
many  pi’ettier  hardy  plants,  from  a  floral 
point  of  view,  but  none  more  refreshing 
in  its  cool  greenness  during  a  late 
drought.  Fig.  184  gives  a  fair  repre- 
sentation  of  the  flower  heads,  except 
that  they  had  drooped  before  the  pho¬ 
tographer  received  them.  As  they  grow 
on  the  plant  they  are  gracefully  erect. 
Another  species,  A.  angustifolia,  with 
narrower  foliage  and  less  showy  in 
make-up.  is  also  found  in  the  southern 
States.  A.  Tabernaemontana  is  offered 
by  a  few  nurseries  carrying  a  full  as¬ 
sortment  of  herbaceous  plants.  It 
grows  x’eadily  from  seed  and  can  also 
be  propagated  by  cuttings  and  divisions 
of  the  clump. _ 

JAPAN  PLUMS  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

What  is  your  opinion  about  the  profit  in 
growing  Japan  plums  in  the  Southern 
States,  as  compared  with  peach  growing? 
This  is  a  question  that  is  of  much  interest 
to  many  horticulturists.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  have  an  idea  that  there  is  more  of 
a  future  in  the  Japan  plum  than  in  the 
southern  peach,  and  we  should  like,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  get  the  opinion  of  men  who  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  so  that  we 
may  give  our  readers  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Extremely  wet  June  rotted  so  many 
plums  that  it  is  not  safe  to  say  what 
their  i-eal  value  will  be  in  fine  seasons. 
Better  hold  on  a  few  years  before  plant¬ 
ing  many  more.  j.  h.  hale. 

In  my  opinion  the  Japan  plum  cannot 
compete  with  the  peach  as  a  profitable 
commercial  fruit.  This  opinion  is 
founded  upon  these  facts:  First,  the 
Japan  plum,  or  any  other  plum,  is  not 
so  popular  with  all  classes  as  the  peach, 
therefore  the  demand  for  plums  will 
never  equal  that  for  peaches.  Second, 
Japan  plums,  as  a  rule,  are  more  uncer¬ 
tain  on  account  of  liability  to  being 
killed  by  frost,  more  so,  at  least,  than 
the  peach  crop.  Third,  I  consider  it 
rather  more  expensive,  requiring  a 
somewhat  higher  degi’ee  of  skill  and 
gi’eater  labor  to  cultivate  plums  than 
peaches.  r.  j.  redding. 

Georgia  Exp.  Station. 

If  I  intended  to  plant  stone  fruits, 
peaches  would  be  my  choice  for  this 
southern  part  of  Mississippi.  We  had  a 
good  crop  of  peaches  this  year,  seedlings 
as  well  as  buds,  Elberta,  Imperial,  Waldo 
and  Chinese  Cling  are  well  adapted  to 
this  part,  and  so  far  the  “little  Turk” 
has  not  done  much  damage.  Japan 
plums  have  been  a  complete  failure  here, 
eight  to  10-year-old  trees,  healthy  and 
full  of  flowei’s  every  Spring,  but  never 
any  ripe  fruit;  either  they  do  not  set, 
or  rot  in  one  week  when  nearly  ripe. 
The  only  Japan  plums  (Satsuma  and 
Kelsey)  I  have  seen  doing  well,  are 
planted  in  a  chicken  yard,  soil  hard  red 
clay,  no  cai’e  given  except  by  the  chick¬ 
ens,  but  nearly  every  year  a  fair  crop  of 
plums.  Is  it  a  mistake  to  cultivate  plum 
trees?  chas.  e.  pabst. 

Mississippi. 

On  our  experiment  grounds  here  and 
at  Southern  Pines  in  Moore  County,  N. 
C.,  we  have  tried  nearly  all  the  leading 
Japan  varieties  of  plums.  We  find  those 
varieties  ripening  early  more  satisfac- 
tory  than  later  ones.  The  two  leaders 
for  market  are  Red  June  and  Abun¬ 
dance.  They  are  out  of  the  way  before 
good  peaches  come  in,  and  we  advise 
planting  them  extensively  in  the  South 
for  market  purposes.  Later  varieties 
come  in  competition  with  the  large  fine 
peaches,  and  do  not  sell  so  well,  and  be¬ 
sides  the  long  hot  days  are  too  much  for 


them,  which  causes  them  to  be  tough 
and  insipid.  We  find  most  Japan  plums 
fruit  as  often  as  peaches,  and  the  Red 
June  oftener.  In  1899  we  had  no  peaches 
at  all,  but  a  good  crop  of  the  Red  June 
plums  in  the  same  orchard.  The  Bur¬ 
bank  has  always  rotted  with  us,  and  gets 
hurt  by  the  long  days  of  hot  sun.  The 
Kelsey  ripens  well,  but  gets  killed  too 
often  by  Spring  frosts.  It  is  an  early 
bloomer.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  when 
it  does  fruit.  It  ripens  here  from  Au¬ 
gust  20  to  the  end  of  the  month.  We 
fruited  the  Climax  this  year.  It  is  even 
larger  than  the  Kelsey,  but  there  was 
not  enough  fruit  on  the  little  tree  to 
show  what  it  will  do  here.  We  have 
originated  a  new  plum  here,  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Satsuma  and  Marianna,  which 
Prof.  Bailey  has  named  Lindley.  We 
believe  it  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisi¬ 
tion.  It  ripens  halfway  between  Red 
June  and  Abundance.  It  has  a  sprightly 
good  flavor  with  some  acidity,  which  is 
rare  among  Japs  and  Jap  crosses. 

Pomona,  N.  C.  J.  van  lindley. 


THE  TRIUMPH  GOOSEBERRY. 

We  take  much  pleasure  in  publishing 
the  following  letters  as  throwing  more 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  best  gooseberry 
yet  grown  on  the  new  Rural  Grounds, 
and  to  correct  the  error  concerning  Mr. 
Achelis’s  death,  which  was  caused  by  a 
transposition  of  names  in  a  notebook. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  he  has  still  the 
true  stock  of  the  Triumph  to  sell. 

I  notice  in  the  article  speaking  of  the 
Triumph  gooseberry,  that  the  writer  says, 
“It  was  first  propagated  by  George  Achelis, 
a  nurseryman  of  West  Chester,  Pa.  Mr. 
Achelis  died  before  many  plants  were  sold,” 
etc.  This  is  a  mistake,  because  the  writer 
of  this  is  “Mr.  Achelis,”  therefore  not  dead, 
but  alive  and  well,  and  is  still  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  business,  and  is  still  propagating  the 
Triumph  gooseberry.  george  achelis. 

You  say  “The  Triumph  originated  in 
West  Chester  about  17  years  ago,”  while 
it  rea.lly  originated  on  the  grounds  of  F.  F. 
Merceron,  of  Catawissa,  Pa.,  who  sold  all 
his  stock  to  George  Achelis  of  this  place. 
Mr.  Achelis  is  very  much  alive  to-day,  and 
is  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
best-kept  nurseries  in  Pennsylvania.  1 
have  the  Triumph,  presented  to  me  by  Mr. 
Achelis,  and  the  Columbus  from  Ellwanger 
&  Barry  growing  side  by  side,  and  I  can 
detect  no  difference  either  in  their  growth, 
productiveness,  or  fruit;  they  seem  to  be 
identical.  The  same  with  Downing  and 
Pearl;  there  is  no  difference  in  these  two 
sorts  as  they  grow  on  my  grounds.  I  have 
nine  varieties  of  gooseberries  fruiting  in 
my  specimen  garden,  and  consider  Industry 
tiie  best  red,  and  Triumph  or  Columbus, 
the  best  white.  abner  hoopes. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Mr.  Hoopes’s  conclusion  that  the 
Triumph  and  Columbus  are  identical  is 
interesting,  and  coincides  with  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  tne  late  Mr.  E.  S.  Carman  and 
some  others.  It  shows  that  either  the 
stocks  are  mixed,  or  that  two  strains 
differing  in  habit  and  resistance  are  in 
existence.  The  record  of  the  origins  of 
the  Downing  and  Pearl  gooseberries  are 
clear  and  unmistakable,  yet  they  so  re¬ 
semble  each  other  when  grown  under 
Mr.  Hoopes’s  conditions  that  they  ap¬ 
pear  identical,  while  each  possesses 
more  or  less  distinct  qualities  when 
grown  in  other  localities.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  only  anxious  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  and  is  glad  that  a  nurseryman 
so  well  informed  as  Mr.  Hoopes  has 
given  his  opinion. 


Last  year  we  had  300  32-quart  crates  of 
currants  on  P/2  acre.  We  grow  the  Fay 
and  Victoria.  The  Victoria  is  our  surest 
cropper,  and  I  grow  it  for  the  same  reason 
that  Mr.  Van  Epps  (see  page  489)  grows 
the  Prince  Albert,  later  than  the  Fay. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  a.  f. 

Specimens  of  the  Freedom  or  a  tree-dried 
cherry  were  sent  us  by  the  Blair  Co.  Nur¬ 
sery  Co.,  East  Freedom,  Pa.  This  cherry 
was  described  on  page  108,  February  17. 
The  specimens  were  ripe  when  they  reached 
us.  They  were  kept  in  the  box  without 
special  care  and  slowly  dried,  leaving  a 
rich,  mellow  fruit  well  suited  for  stewing. 

I  did  not  like  the  use  of  kerosene  with 
water  and  I  had  the  best  of  appliances.  As 
for  crude  petroleum  it  damaged  and  ruined 
most  of  the  trees.  Two  barrels  were  bought 
of  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  we  had  quite 


a  fight  with  plant  lice  on  the  70  acres  of 
fruit.  We  use  now  whale-oil  soap  and  it 
is  effectual,  easily  applied  with  any  good 
spray  pump,  and  plant  lice  and  Pear  psylla 
are  easily  controlled  by  it. 

ALBERT  WOOD. 


THIS  IS  A 

BEAN  HARVESTER. 


You  ought 
to  know  all 
about  it. 

Introduc¬ 
tory  Prices. 

Write  Us. 

THE  FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  SAGINAW,  MICH- 


4Uaggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  87.25 
witli  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  11.00 
I  make  all  sizes  &  (trades.  Send  for  cat.  giving 
instructions  for  ordering.  Special  Grade 
Wheels  for  repair  work,  $5.50,  ft  prepaid,  if  you 
write  to-day.  W.  R.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall  Pa. 


We  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGONS 

Jm\\  Ilk  excel  tn quality,  strength, durability,  tarry  41KJ0  lbs, 
K 1  Th«y  arcLow  priced 

MnPNrElcctHc  Steel 

W  heel  a— straight 
M/ 1  |\»  or  staggered  oral 

any  width  tire  to^t  any  wagon.  Catalogue  FREE* 
KLEOTRIO  WUEELCO.,  B«x  88.  Quincy,  HI*. 


The  ROSS'1 

CUTTER8 

cut  all  kinds  of  dry  feed  and 
ensilage  faster  and  with  less 
power  than  any  other  cutter. 
Variety  of  sizes.  Cut  many 
lengths  from  X  in.  up.  Elevate  any 
required  distance  at  any  angle.  Write 
at  once  for  FREE  Catalogue  No.  80. 

The  E.W.  Robs  Co. Springfield, 0. 


“APPLETON  QUALITY  IS  THE  BEST.” 

ENSILAGE 

MACHINERY 


“NEW 
HERO” 
CUTTERS 

(with  or  with¬ 
out  self-feed.) 

Swivel  Fodder 
Carriers,  Ensil¬ 
age  Wagons, 
Sweep  Horse 
Powers. 

Tread  Horse 
Powers,  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines. 


SIMPLE  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 
Strong  and  Durable. 
Effective  and  Rapid 

in  Operation. 


WE  MAKE  also  a  complete  line  of  Shredders, 
Buskers,  Shellers,  Feed  Grinders.  Wood  Saws,  Wind 
Mills,  Steel  Tanks,  etc.  Strongest  Guarantee. 
156  Page  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 


27  Fargo  St. 


BATAVIA,  ILL. 


Wilder’s  Ensilage 
Machinery. 

A  full  line  or  Feed 
Ensilage  Cut 
Fodder  Shred¬ 
ders,  with  Self-Feed 
Ensilage  or  Plain 
Tables.  Straight 
away  orSwivel  Carriers. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and 
prices  to 

J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


The  New  I 

SMALLEY 

Cutter 


I  SUCCESS  is  assured  if  you  use 
I  New  Smalley  Cutters  with  semi 
circle  carriers  for  cutting  and 
elevating  ensilage.  They  have 
automatic  sell'  Iced,  also 
Corn  Shredding  und  Corn  flushing 
attachments  when  desired. 
Mounted  on  4  wheel  trucks  for 
easy  moving  A  strictly  up-to- 
date”  machine.  1900  booklets 
mailed  free.  “  Yankee  Silo 
Sense ”  and  '• Farming  on  Business 
Principles."  Ask  for  special  in¬ 
troduction  prices  on  Smal¬ 
ley  and  “Battle  Creek” 
Wood  Saws,  Grinding  Mills, 
Ear  Corn  Crushers;  also 
Sweep  Tread  and  Steam 
Powers,  stating  goods  you  wish 
to  purchase  and  naming  paper  in 
which  you  saw  this  advertise¬ 
ment. 


makes 

the 

Silo 

pay 


Six 
Sizes : 
Nos,  12,  14, 
16.  18.  20, 
and  26. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

A  Runaway. — I  have  had  a  little  to 
say  about  our  driving  mare  Nellie  Bly. 
She  is  a  handsome  horse,  with  good 
speed,  but  nervous  and  timid.  She  can’t 
seem  to  get  over  the  idea  that  a  bicycle 
is  a  terrible  creature  coming  to  eat  her 
up.  She  got  away  from  Brent  one 
night,  and  nearly  smashed  things  up, 
and  since  then  she  has  not  been  very 
popular.  The  Madame  declined  to  ride 
behind  her  without  thanks.  We  haven’t 
used  her  much  of  late.  Saturday  night 
Hugh  drove  her  to  town,  and  stopped 
at  the  store  for  the  mail.  In  some  way 
Nellie  got  loose  from  the  post,  and  off 
she  started  in  the  direction  of  home.  It 
was  very  dark,  and  she  was  quickly  out 
of  Hugh’s  sight.  The  Hope  Farm  folks 
were  seriously  considering  the  prospects 
for  bed  when  Hugh  came  in  upon  us 
with  the  startling  information  that 
Nellie  had  taken  herself  off  with  the  old 
harness  and  buggy.  We  soon  hitched  up 
old  Major,  and  Uncle  Ed,  Hugh,  and  I 
started  out  for  the  missing  mare.  Talk 
about  hunting  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack 
in  daylight — that  is  easy  compared  with 
hunting  a  swift-footed  mare  in  the  dark. 
No  one  had  seen  her,  and  there  were  so 
many  hoof  marks  on  the  road  that  we 
could  not  make  out  her  track.  We  final¬ 
ly  went  back  to  wait  for  daylight.  It 
was  nearly  Sunday,  and  the  women  folks 
were  waiting  for  us.  They  started  a 
little  fire  in  the  stove,  and  the  Madame 
fried  some  eggs  and  served  a  little  lunch, 
as  she  said,  “to  celebrate  the  departure 
of  Nellie  Bly.”  Poor  Nellie!  She  was 
wandering  somewhere — frightened  and 
hungry — hunting  for  her  home.  We  feel 
for  any  human  or  horse  that  longs  for 
home  and  is  kept  away  from  it. 

The  Lost  Found. — The  first  stirrers 
on  Sunday  morning  found  Nellie  in  the 
barn  with  most  of  the  harness  still  on 
her.  She  had  hardly  a  scratch  or  mark. 
Next  came  a  neighbor  from  the  Lord’s 
Farm  with  a  table  cloth  and  some  papers 
which  were  in  the  buggy.  That  ancient 
vehicle,  he  said,  was  down  in  his  lane. 
One  wheel  was  broken,  the  dashboard 
bent,  and  the  cross  bar  of  the  shafts 
snapped.  The  buggy  looked  as  though 
it  had  been  upset  and  righted  again. 
There  were  marks  on  the  ground  which 
looked  as  though  Nellie  had  fallen  and 
finally  struggled  free.  She  ran  into  this 
yard  on  her  way  from  the  store,  right 
through  the  lane  into  a  meadow.  She 
was  there  several  hours,  and  as  soon  as 
she  was  fi-ee  she  came  straight  home. 
Had  she  not  become  tangled  in  the  lines, 
I  think  she  would  have  bi’ought  the 
buggy  home  without  a  scratch.  It  was 
pretty  hard  on  the  horse — alone  in  the 
night,  in  a  strange  place — hunting  for  a 
chance  to  get  home.  A  hox-se  loves  its 
home.  I  have  seen  cases  of  homesick¬ 
ness  in  horses  that  were  almost  enough 
to  bring  teai-s  to  your  eyes.  I’m  afraid 
that  Nellie  is  a  little  too  lively  for  the 
quiet  Hope  Farm  folks.  I  believe  the 
Madame  thinks  more  ©f  her  for  this  es¬ 
capade.  Now  she  would  like  to  see 
Nellie  tamed  and  made  to  realize  that 
life  is  more  of  a  treadmill  than  a  skip¬ 
ping  l-ope!  * 

Home  Thoughts. — Life  is  something 
of  a  treadmill,  is  it?  Well,  I  find  it  so. 
Some  people  doubtless  think  that  the 
Hope  Farm  folks  never  have  any  trou¬ 
bles,  but  that  it’s  all  a  merry  dream 
from  day  to  day.  Don’t  you  make  any 
mistake  about  that,  my  friend.  I’ll  tell 
you  right  now  that,  between  us,  we  have 
just  about  sounded  the  depths  of  human, 
sorrow  and  blasted  ambitions.  We  have 
our  dark  days  and  our  hours  of  depres¬ 
sion  and  unhappiness,  but  why  should 
we  talk  about  them?  Words  make 
things  grow.  We  fei’tilize  good  or  evil 
by  harping  about  them.  I  will  touch 
the  strings  of  the  good  and  the  true,  and 
make  the  best  music  I  can  with  my 
clumsy  fingers,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
mean  and  hateful  things  of  life,  I  will 
do  my  best  to  get  these  strings  around 
their  neck  and  pull  hai'd. 


Go  'bury  thy  sorrow! 

Get  it  under  ground!  Plow  it  under. 
Use  it  for  fertilizer — that’s  all  it  is  good 
for,  because  fertilizer  is  made  over  into 
the  useful  and  beautiful  things  of  life. 
When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  what  a 
fearful  responsibility  life  is,  and  how 
few  of  us  realize  it.  No  wonder  people 
are  discouraged  sometimes,  for  they 
work  hard  and  apparently  have  little  in¬ 
fluence  outside  of  their  own  home. 
That’s  where  they  make  their  mistake. 
This  world  isn’t  separated  into  little  in¬ 
dividual  cliques  or  families.  Invisible 
wires  and  belts  run  all  through  the  land, 
and  when  I  make  a  bad  break  in  my 
family  I  jar  society  a  little.  You  do  the 
same  when  you  kick  over  the  traces! 

All  Sorts. — Early  apples  are  low  this 
year — 70  cents  to  $1  a  barrel.  This 
hardly  pays  for  picking.  It  becomes 
harder  and  harder  to  sell  early  apples  in 
our  markets.  One  reason  is  that  there 
is  a  perfect  flood  of  plums  and  peaches, 
from  the  South.  People  realize  that 
fi’ost  kills  off  the  plum  and  peach,  while 
it  brings  out  the  real  flavor  of  the  ap¬ 
ple.  So  they  drop  apples  while  the 
other  fruits  abound.  If  there  are  mar¬ 
kets  where  early  apples  are  profitable,  1 
would  like  to  know  where  they  are.  .  . 

.  .  Potatoes  are  bringing  fair  prices 

again.  I  had  hoped  to  save  most  of  our 
crop  to  sell  for  seed,  but  $2.25  a  barrel 
is  a  pretty  fair  price  after  all,  and  I  may 
begin  to  dig  earlier  than  we  intended, 
and  put  most  of  the  early  crop  right  on 
the  market.  Junior  Pride  was  fully  ripe 
by  July  25,  while  Bovee  had  at  least  10 
days  of  life.  I  do  not  like  Bovee.  With 
us  it  gives  too  many  small  potatoes.  It 
does  not  yield  as  heavily  as  June  Eating. 
....  Our  Florida  potatoes  are  not  a 
howling  success.  Not  over  40  per  cent 
of  the  seed  pieces  came  up.  The  plants 
that  came  are  growing  well,  and  we 
hope  to  get  tubers  enough  to  carry  the 

experiment  out . How  late  can 

we  sow  corn  for  fodder  with  fair  pros¬ 
pect  for  a  paying  crop?  I  hope  to  find 
out  this  year.  We  have  sown  at  inter¬ 
vals  up  to  August  1.  I  think  July  1  is 
about  the  latest  date  for  our  country. 
In  the  missing  places  where  the  Florida 
potatoes  failed  to  grow  we  planted  early 
beans  and  corn  on  July  31. 

The  Corn  Crop. — We  are  proud  of  it 
this  year,  and  we  are  not  ashamed  to 
match  fields  with  any  farmer  in  this 
pax-t  of  the  country.  On  August  1  the 
field  stood  a  solid  mass  of  dark,  rich 
green,  at  least  six  feet  high.  We  tried 
hard  to  take  care  of  that  corn  right.  I 
got  good  seed,  and  we  fitted  the  sod  as 
well  as  we  knew  how,  and  we  kept  the 
cultivators  going  through  it.  Some  vis¬ 
itors  think  we  left  too  many  stalks  to 
the  hill,  but  this  flint  variety  suckers 
tremendously,  and  two  or  three  stalks 
will  stuff  out  a  hill.  That  corn  will 
make  a  great  hole  in  my  feed  bill.  I 
hope  to  get  a  cutter  and  crusher  for 
working  up  the  stalks.  I  think  I  can 
make  a  bargain  with  a  neighbor  to  use 
his  two-horse  tread  power  for  turning 
the  cutter.  To  work  the  fat  off  a  horse’s 
ribs  in  grinding  up  cornstalks  which 
will  put  that  fat  back  again  seems  to  me 
a  fair  exchange  of  labor  and  fat.  I 
used  to  argue  against  selling  hay  off  the 
farm,  i  have  talked  many  things  in  my 
day  which  rose  up  in  after  yeax-s  to 
prove  that  I  was  wrong.  I  now  think  it 
possible  for  a  farmer  to  prepare  the 
cornstalks  so  as  to  feed  his  stock,  and 
leave  the  hay  for  sale.  This,  I  take  to 
be  good  business,  and  I  hope  to  get  the 
back  fields  of  the  farm  into  grass.  Do  I 
think  I  can  rival  Mr.  Clark  in  weight  of 
hay  to  the  acre?  No,  I  don’t,  but  I  shall 
try  it.  Mr.  Clark’s  head  is  partly  stuffed 
with  hay  seed — that’s  the  best  compli¬ 
ment  one  can  possibly  give  a  hay 
farmer. 

Those  Loafer  Fields. — People  wish 
to  know  how  those  old  fields  at  the  back 
of  the  farm  are  doing.  They  are  all 
right.  In  two  of  them  we  threw  two 
furrows  together  at  irregular  intervals. 


sowed  cow  peas,  and  planted  pumpkins 
right  in  the  peas.  The  pea  vines  were 
about  15  inches  high  on  August  1,  and 
the  pumpkins  were  in  bloom.  We  have 
hoed  out  a  little  space  ai-ound  each  hill 
of  pumpkins,  and  put  in  a  handful  of 
fertilizer.  There  will  be  no  further  cul¬ 
tivation.  Now,  we’ll  see!  I  believe  that 
if  the  frost  will  hold  off  we  shall  have  a 
large  crop  of  cow-pea  seed  and  a  fair 
crop  of  pumpkins.  The  field  is  one-third 
plowed,  and  the  pea  vines  are  just  as 
good  as  a  crop  of  manure.  Next  Winter 
I  can  cut  out  the  cedars  and  bushes,  and 
have  a  fine  crop  of  corn  next  year.  Then 
I  want  to  seed  to  grass  for  a  permanent 
meadow.  If  Jack  Frost  will  take  his 
usual  vacation  those  loafers  will  pay 
their  way  from  the  start.  h.  w.  c. 


TWO  SIDES  OF  THE  BEN  DAVIS. 

How  fhe  D odors  Disagree. 

Hard  Words. — Don’t  recommend  that 
Ben  Davis  apple  for  this  region,  pro¬ 
vided  you  wish  to  keep  your  subscribers. 
We  have  two  trees  of  them,  which  are 
just  two  too  many.  You  can  sell  them 
all  right  the  first  time,  if  you  can  get 
away  before  they  taste  them,  but  the 
next  time  you  are  sure  to  catch  a  bless¬ 
ing.  One  peddler  we  sold  to  a  few  years 
ago  came  around  last  Fall,  and  I  told 
him  our  Ben  Davis  trees  had  but  five  ox- 
six  apples  on  them.  He  answered  very 
quickly,  “Tfiat’s  a  great  plenty.” 

Dalton,  Pa.  c.  p.  p. 

Soft  Words. — During  the  past  year 
there  have  been  so  many  conflicting 
opinions  given  in  regard  to  Uncle  Ben, 
that  it  was  with  much  interest  we  await¬ 
ed  the  “ripening”  of  prices  last  Winter. 
With  a  cellar  full  of  well-gi-own,  smooth, 
highly-colored  fruit  of  really  fair  qual¬ 
ity,  we  were  anxious  to  know  just  what 
sort  of  reception  they  would  be  given  in 


JULY  1st  WE  CUT 

prices,  and  bettered  the  quality  of  Page  Fences; 
Write  for  New  Price  List,  or  see  our  agent. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MIClIi 


Everybody  Discussing  Trusts 
and  the  Frost  Fence. 


pTHp.  d^FROST 

fc=.  :rxs}.-  — i- 

Send  for  Catalogue.  See  our  Exhibit  at  Fairs. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Von  can  get  a  constant  stroam  of  water 
delivered  to  your  buildings  from  a 
stream  or  spring  by  moans  of  this 
ongino. 

RUNS  ITSELF. 
NEVER  STOPS. 

Send  your  conditions 
for  catalogue  and  guar¬ 
anteed  estimates. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 
Kerosene 

ENGINES 
Cheapest  and  Safest 
Power  known.  For 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  pmver 
purposes.  Send  for  Catalog 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street.  New  York 


GNARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpost 


Statlonariee,  Portable* 
Engine*  an*  Fumpi, 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


our  home  market.  On  February  6,  with 
a  sample  crate  in  the  buggy,  I  struck 
the  dealers  for  $1  per  bushel  straight 
through  without  grading.  The  sample 
was  “clinched”  by  the  very  first  dealer, 
from  whom  I  obtained  the  privilege  of 
using  it  an  hour  or  so  among  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  The  result  was  that,  in 
less  than  a  week,  all  that  remained  in 
our  cellar  was  empty  bins  “partly  filled” 
with  regrets  that  such  an  experience  had 
not  Ben  longer.  It  is  true  we  found 
those  who  would  not  buy  Ben  Davis  at 
any  price;  but  while  these  people  freely 
uncorked  their  bitterness  against  the 
variety,  and  offered  ridiculous  little 
scabby  specimens  of  other  varieties  of 
“quality”  in  preference,  other  dealers 
freely,  fearlessly  and  gladly  paid  us  $1 
per  bushel  and  took  our  big  Bens  in  lots 
of  one,  two  and  three  barrels — they  find  ¬ 
ing  the  barrels.  Just  at  this  time  there 
were  practically  no  nice  apples  in  oux 
market.  Nearly  all  the  stock  grown  in 
our  section  was  very  imperfect  and  rot¬ 
ted  badly.  Our  young  orchard  was 
treated  to  a  thorough  course  of  spraying, 
and  we  could  easily  follow  up  the  re¬ 
sults  from  the  time  the  little  Bens  were 
the  size  of  a  marble  until  they  “bumped” 
xis  a  last  farewell  from  the  barrel  of  the 
■dealer.  We  had  thought,  for  a  time, 
quite  seriously  of  top-grafting  our  trees 
to  other  varieties  bearing  a  better  repu¬ 
tation  as  to  quality;  but  from  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  past  season,  in  which  the 
better  of  our  10-year-old  trees  netted  us 
from  $5  to  $8  per  tree,  we  are  inclined 
to  be  quite  thoughtful  as  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  the  change.  Just  at  present  1 
can  see  quite  as  much  profit  in  pruning, 
feeding,  spraying  and  thinning  in  this 
little  orchard  just  as  it  stands.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  higher  quality,  I  believe,  would 
better  be  met  by  another  planting.  As 
for  oux-selves,  we  really  enjoy  eating  a 
big,  well-developed  Ben  Davis  as  he 
grows  here  among  our  hills;  the  fruit  is 
tender,  juicy  and  of  very  fair  quality. 

Ohio.  F.  H.  BALLOU. 


Vol.  II.,  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horti- 
ture,  by  L.  H.  Bailey  and  collaborators. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  of  New  York.  E.  to  M., 
$5.  This  fine  volume,  comprising  543  pages, 
with  many  really  good  Illustrations,  has 
been  received  in  such  good  time  that  it  is 
evident  the  author  and  publishers  will  ful¬ 
fill  their  expectation  of  completing  the  four 
volumes  by  the  end  of  the  year  and  cen¬ 
tury. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III 


For  20  years  the  acknowledged  leading 

BEAN  HARVESTER 

of  the  world.  Catalogue  and  price  on  application 
LE  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  Successors  to  F.  W.  Miller 
Mfg.  Co..  01  Lake  St.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


does  all  these  things.  Cuts 


QUICK  CORN  GUTTING 

which  saves  the  crop  at  its  best,  saves  it  from 
the  frost,  saves  all  the  ears,  saves  time, 
saves  labor  and  hence  saves  money. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC 

CORN  HARVESTER 


y  desire 

afetv  shafts  protect  horse.  Safety  seats  pro- 
eet  men.  So  low  in  price  every  farmer  can  af- 
onl  to  own  one.  Send  for  free  catalogue,  R 

THE  F00S  MANFG.  CO.,  Springfield  Ohio. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  AH 
Trades? 

PUMPS 

WATER — 

SHELLS 

CORN- 

GRINDS 

FEED- 

CHURNS 

BUTTER,— 

— and  hundreds  of  other  jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

it  isa  NEW  ENGINE  made  by 

I-  •  |  I 

1  diruciim^ 

Morse  & 

Comply 
|  Chicago 

AGENCIES 
Patterson,  Gottfried 
&  Hunter,  Ltd., 

New  York  City. 
Charles  J.  Jager 
Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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The  New  Jersey  State  Dairy  Commissioner  has 
been  investigating  the  milk  supply  at  a  number  of 
the  seashore  resorts  near  Long  Branch.  Out  of  35 
samples  examined  recently,  15  contained  formalde¬ 
hyde,  and  prosecutions  will  follow.  That  is  good,  but 
why  not  use  formaldehyde  on  some  of  the  oleo  rogues 
in  Jersey?  That  would  be  a  legitimate  use  for  the 
poison. 

* 

Tiie  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  decided 
that  a  bicycle  is  more  properly  a  machine  than  a 
carriage,  and  has  therefore  reversed  the  decision  of  a 
lower  court  awarding  $850  to  a  woman  who  had 
wrecked  her  wheel  and  injured  herself  in  riding  over 
a  depression  in  the  highway.  The  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  it  would  impose  an  intolerable  burden 
upon  towns  to  hold  them  bound  to  keep  their  roads 
in  such  a  state  of  repair  and  smoothness  that  a 
bicycle  could  go  over  them  with  assured  safety. 

* 

The  recent  diplomatic  agreement  with  Germany  re¬ 
moves  the  vexatious  inspection  of  dried  and  evapo¬ 
rated  fruits  from  the  United  States.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  working  for  two  years  to  convince 
the  German  government  that  such  fruit  could  not 
carry  the  San  Jos§  scale,  being  seconded  in  this  ef¬ 
fort  by  leading  German  commercial  associations.  The 
system  of  inspection  greatly  hampered  our  trade  in 
dried  fruits,  and  its  removal  is  of  much  benefit  to 
American  fruit  interests. 

* 

This  promises  to  be  a  great  season  for  the  tree 
shark.  The  nursery  fraud  will  be  abroad  with  his 
tongue  well  oiled,  fresh  paint  on  his  samples,  and 
whitewash  on  his  conscience.  He  has  a  new  volume 
of  “fake”  stories,  “model  orchards,”  peaches  that  rea¬ 
sonable  humans  never  heard  of,  apples  grafted  by 
some  wonderful  new  process,  and  many  other  things 
will  be  proposed.  One  firm  claims  to  be  working  with 
the  State  experiment  station!  Now  wouldn’t  you 
think  it  a  great  waste  of  space  to  keep  warning  the 
public  against  these  rascals?  It  does  seem  so,  and 
yet  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  these  frauds 
capture  their  victims. 

* 

The  “White  Man’s  Burden,”  which  is  only  a  poet¬ 
ical  name  for  the  white  man’s  propensity  to  meddle 
with  the  religion  and  customs  of  races  he  assumes  to 
be  weaker  in  military  power  than  his  own,  is  to  be 
increased  by  the  task  of  conquering  China  and  re¬ 
generating  that  peaceful  agricultural  nation  after  the 
modern  commercial  model.  After  60  years  of  bullying 
by  the  trading  nations  of  Europe,  not  unassisted  by 
the  United  States,  the  tolerant  people  of  China  have 
oeen  induced  to  rise  against  foreigners,  and  many 
outrages  have  been  reported,  but  the  worst  has  not 
been  confirmed  at  this  writing.  Fortunately  we  had 
an  admiral  in  Chinese  waters  who  possessed  the 
good  sense  to  refrain  from  any  act  of  war,  except 
to  land  troops  for  the  relief  of  the  foreign  Ministers 
who  are  shut  up  in  Peking,  and  our  Washington  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  showing  much  more  self-restraint  in 
the  whole  matter  than  some  of  the  military  nations 
also  concerned  in  the  outbreak.  While  it  is  the  duty 
of  our  country  to  enforce  full  reparation  for  injuries 
to  the  person  or  property  of  Americans  in  China,  it 
is  evident  that  beyond  that  we  will  not  join  in  any 
war  of  revenge  or  destruction  against  a  distant  na¬ 
tion  comprising  nearly  one-third  of  the  human  race, 
and  against  which  we  have  not  any  really  serious 
grievance.  The  truculent  military  nations  of  Europe 
may  mean  mischief  for  China,  but  it  will  be  well  for 
us  to  keep  out  of  the  tangle. 


Properly  used,  Paris-green  is  sure  death  to  Cabbage 
worms,  and  is  little,  if  any,  more  dangerous  than 
when  used  on  potato  vines  to  kill  the  beetles.  Some 
growers  use  Paris-green  combined  with  flour  or  air- 
slaked  lime,  but  they  dislike  letting  it  be  known  that 
they  use  this  material,  probably  because  they  cannot 
overcome  the  prejudice  of  the  consumer  regarding 
Paris-green.  Undoubtedly  if  it  were  known  that  any 
one  section  of  the  country  made  a  practice  of  using 
Paris-green  regularly  to  control  Cabbage  worms, 
dealers  who  handle  cabbage  from  other  sections 
would  take  advantage  of  the  fact  to  destroy  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  that'  section.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  use 
arsenic  under  some  other  name  than  Paris-green  in 
order  to  conceal  the  fact  of  its  use,  and  one  of  the 
high-priced  patent  “bug  killers”  is  secured.  One  of 
the  favorite  methods  of  beating  the  devil  around  the 
bush  is  to  change  his  name  as  occasion  demands. 

* 

An  oleo  manufacturer  in  Chicago  refuses  to  pro¬ 
duce  his  books  because  they  “contain  incriminating 
evidence.”  The  law  says  that  the  Government  officers 
shall  have  access  to  the  books  of  dealers.  The  judge 
holds  that  this  law  is  unconstitutional,  and  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  must  settle  it.  This  merely  shows  that 
the  oleo  men  are  not  quite  the  angels  some  folks 
would  have  us  believe.  Congressman  Wadsworth, 
of  New  York  State,  thought  the  Grout  bill  was  not 
needed  because  the  oleo  men  would  be  willing  to  do 
their  part  if  given  “fair  treatment.”  What  nonsense! 
Here  they  are  now  admitting  that  their  own  books 
would  convict  them!  Some  of  the  Dapers  in  Mr. 
Wadsworth’s  district  are  making  plausible  statements 
about  his  honest  butter  record.  As  a  public  man  he 
ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  the  heavy  direct  tax 
on  yellow  oleo  is  the  only  way  to  force  the  manu¬ 
facturers  to  sell  their  product  for  just  what  it  is,  and 
also  the  only  way  to  enable  the  consumer  to  buy  it 
at  a  fair  price — if  he  wants  to  do  so. 

* 

Tuesday,  August  7,  is  the  time  when  the  rural  com¬ 
munities  of  the  Empire  State  select  the  men  who  are 
to  administer  the  school  affairs  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Would  that  these  rural  school  meetings  might  select 
men  who  are  in  touch  with  modern  progress,  and  who 
are  at  heart  in  sympathy  with  true  education,  and 
qualified  to  decide  what  is  for  the  best  educational 
interests  of  their  schools!  Such  men  are  not  always 
selected.  Our  schools  are  criticised  from  many  direc¬ 
tions,  and  perhaps  with  cause.  But  is  it  not  true  that 
the  schools  are,  after  all,  fully  as  good  as  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  as  a  whole,  want  them  to  be?  These  schools 
are  by  no  means  unimportant.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  the  rural  school  has  an  advantage  over  the 
graded  village  or  city  school,  when  the  teacher,  the 
parents,  and  the  public  are  all  interested  along  the 
same  lines,  and  work  together  to  help  each  other. 
There  are  poor  teachers,  no  doubt,  but  we  believe  the 
frequent  change  of  teachers  in  country  schools  com¬ 
monly  does  more  to  retard  the  school’s  progress,  than 
any  other  one  thing  except,  perhaps,  the  indifference 
of  the  public. 

■k 

The  following  little  note  is  not  a  bad  illustration 
of  what  follows  when  a  writer  becomes  wedded  to 
large  words  and  certain  fixed  forms  of  expression: 

“If  I  were  to  give  you  an  orange,”  said  Judge  Foote,  of 
Topeka,  “  I  would  simply  say:  ‘I  give  you  the  orange,’ 
but  should  the  transaction  be  intrusted  to  a  lawyer  to  put 
in  writing  he  would  adopt  this  form:  ‘I  hereby  give,  grant 
and  convey  to  you  all  my  interest,  right,  title  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  and  in  said  orange,  together  with  its  rind, 
skin,  juice,  pulp  and  pits;  and  all  rights  and  advantage 
therein,  with  full  power  to  bite,  suck,  or  otherwise  eat 
the  same,  or  give  away  with  or  without  the  rind,  skin, 
juice,  pulp  or  pits;  anything  hereinbefore  or  in  any  other 
deed  or  deeds,  instruments  of  any  nature  or  kind  what¬ 
soever  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding.’  ” 

We  might  give  quotations  from  some  bulletins  or 
articles  on  agricultural  topics  that  would  rival  this 
“conveyance  of  an  orange,”  in  useless  words.  When 
the  lawyer  gets  through,  however,  we  feel  sure  of  one 
thing,  at  least— that  is,  he  has  tied  so  many  words 
around  the  orange  that  no  one  can  pull  it  away  from 
us.  When  the  scientific  man  gets  through  we  are  not 
always  sure  about  it.  His  words  may  be  like  thorns 
to  make  it  harder  for  us  to  tear  out  the  real  meat 
of  the  question.  Many  bulletins  are  prepared  for 
scientific  workers  or  for  the  more  intelligent  class  of 
farmers.  You  might  just  as  well  talk  algebra  to  a 
boy  who  has  not  mastered  square  root  as  to  expect 
tnese  bulletins  to  answer  the  life  problems  of  seven 
farmers  out  of  10.  But  is  it  the  business  of  these 
scientific  workers  to  get  down  close  to  the  “plain 
people”?  Can  they  not  do  better  work  by  digging  and 
sorting  out  the  facts  and  leaving  primer  science  to 
others?  Very  likely  they  can,  provided  they  will  un¬ 
derstand  the  situation  and  realize  that  they  need 
practical  middlemen  to  make  their  science  soluble  and 
pass  it  along  to  the  busy  folks  who  need  it. 


We  have  often  spoken  of  the  possibilities  of  im¬ 
proved  machinery.  We  have  a  set  of  potato-growing 
tools  with  which  two  men,  each  with  only  one  leg, 
could  do  all  the  work  of  growing  and  digging  3,000 
bushels  of  potatoes.  This  would  include  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  weeding,  cultivating,  “bugging”  and  digging. 
The  crop  would  not  be  as  clean  of  weeds  as  we  would 
like,  but  it  could  all  be  done  without  walking  a  step. 
No,  two  men  each  with  one  arm  could  not  do  it,  for 
the  hand  is  closer  to  the  brain  than  the  foot.  The 
following  actual  record  from  Kansas  is  perhaps  more 
remarkable: 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is  an  invalid,  T.  J. 
Duncan  rented  190  acres  of  wheat  ground  last  Fall,  and 
his  children,  a  girl  of  16  years  of  age  and  a  boy  14  years 
old,  plowed  the  ground  with  riding  plows,  the  girl  har¬ 
rowed  it,  and  the  boy  followed  with  the  drill.  A  man 
w'as  hired  to  run  the  harvester,  the  children  doing  most 
of  the  remainder  of  the  work.  The  thrashing  was  com¬ 
pleted  recently,  and  the  190  acres  yielded  4,000  bushels  of 
61-pound  wheat. 

That  is  a  pretty  good  record  for  a  sick  man.  So 
many  foolish  “fakes”  have  been  printed  about  Kan¬ 
sas,  that  we  are  glad  to  give  a  helpful  fact. 

* 

When  a  man  gets  so  far-sighted  that  he  needs  the 
tongs  to  hold  a  newspaper  at  a  readable  distance 
from  his  eyes,  he  ought  to  have  glasses.  The  hobby 
of  a  certain  farmer  is:  “Get  close  to  your  work.”  His 
horses  work  with  short  traces,  hauling  the  load 
easier.  When  handling  a  lever,  he  puts  the  fulcrum 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  weight  to  be  lifted,  getting 
a  short  purchase.  He  keeps  a  watch  on  the  seasons, 
and  grabs  the  plowing,  sowing  and  harvesting  by 
the  coat  collar  before  they  can  lag  behind;  chases  a 
year’s  supply  of  fuel  into  the  woodhouse  in  Winter,  be¬ 
sides  cutting  logs  enough  to  make  lumber  of  all  sorts 
for  the  workshop,  through  which  crippled  farm  tools 
are  run  on  stormy  days;  and  is  in  close  touch  with 
the  markets,  selling  his  products  at  the  best  prices. 
A  storekeeper  in  the  same  vicinity  worked  on  the  op¬ 
posite  plan,  doing  everything  at  long  range.  The 
store  was  left  in  the  care  (?)  of  clerks,  while  he 
fished  or  hunted.  The  business  fizzled  out.  Some 
methods  of  reform  are  as  ridiculous.  To  get  a  man 
out  of  the  ditch  a  strong,  brotherly  grasp  is  needed. 
Handing  him  a  tract  with  a  pair  of  tongs  will  not 
do  it. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

On  the  sixth  of  next  November 
We  will  ask  you  to  remember 

That  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  standing  at  the  same  old  corner  still 
Doing  business  as  ever 
At  the  same  old  stand  and  never 
Showing  angel  colored  feathers  with  a  farming  fraud  to 
kill. 

Dem.,  Rep.,  Pop,  or  Prohibition, 

Win  the  much  desired  position 
In  the  White  House;  you  will  find  us 
Working  hard  and  “getting  there.” 

And  we  haven’t  got  to  bribe  a 
Friend  to  send  a  new  subscriber, 

But  for  all  the  running  ’round  you  do 
We’ll  try  to  make  it  square. 


Sweet  corn  is  quite  low. 

Let’s  all  swear  off  on  talking  politics. 

“Getting  even”  often  brings  odd  results. 

The  dairyman’s  motto — clean  hands  and  clean  cans. 

We  never  know  how  little  we  know  until  we  begin  to 
know. 

We  like  to  see  a  handy  tongue— that  is,  a  hand  hold¬ 
ing  it. 

Smoke  may  preserve  some  kinds  of  meat,  but  it  jams 
brains. 

Corporations  have  no  soles,  eh?  Let  one  of  them  step 
on  you  and  see! 

Will  farmers  whq  receive  free  rural  mail  please  tell 
us  what  form  of  mail  box  is  best? 

The  “California  cold  process”  rascals  are  trying  to  sell 
their  poisonous  stuff.  Let  them  alone! 

“A  penny  for  your  thoughts!”  If  you  accepted  the  offer 
would  the  buyer  get  his  money’s  worth? 

Rape  appears  to  be  a  favorite  fodder  for  woodchucks, 
according  to  a  correspondent  on  page  543. 

The  last  two  weeks  have  wrought  great  damage  to  the 
potato  crop  in  our  locality.  Blight  has  spread  rapidly. 

Barley  and  peas  may  yet  be  sown  in  hope  of  obtaining 
a  fair  crop  of  fodder.  It’s  about  the  last  chance  this  year. 

The  udder  is  the  rudder 

That  makes  the  mortgage  shudder 

And  steers  the  golden  grains  into  the  pail. 

The  West  Indian  scale,  mentioned  by  Prof.  Johnson  on 
page  545,  is  not  regarded  as  dangerous  in  the  Northern 
States. 

Yes,  yes,  it  is  necessary  to  pound  an  ounce  of  preven¬ 
tion  into  some  folks  in  order  to  save  them  from  taking  a 
ton  of  “cure.” 

That  Potato-stalk  weevil  mentioned  on  page  544  breeds 
in  Horse  nettle  when  it  cannot  find  potatoes.  Another 
warning  against  weeds. 
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A  Word  to  Readers  and  Friends. 
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THE  R.  N.-Y.  IS  FIFTY  YEARS  OLD ! 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Most  people  at  50  years  are  ready  to  quit  and  admit  that  they  have  probably  done  their  best  day’s  work.  Not  so  with 
The  R.  N.-Y.  The  year  1900  was  the  best  one  the  paper  ever  knew.  It  was  the  best  year  for  subscriptions  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  and  also  the  most  successful  financially.  That’s  not  bad  for  the  first  year  of  the  second  half  century  of  the 
paper’s  life. 

WE  ARE  NOT  RROUD. 

We  haven't  time  to  be.  This  success  is  very  gratifying  to  all  of  us.  We  feel  good  over  it,  but  we  know  that  it  wasn’t  all  done  in 
the  office.  We  gave  our  best  thought  and  energy  to  the  work,  but  you  cannot  spell  SUCCESS  out  of  these  words  alone.  Thousands 
of  friends  all  over  the  country  lent  kindly  and  enthusiastic  assistance.  They  seemed  to  believe  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  so  they 
took  right  hold  and  pushed.  We  felt  the  force  of  their  pushing  and  the  feeling  that  they  had  confidence  in  us  gave  flavor  and 
color  to  our  work  which  could  not  have  come  in  any  other  way. 

AN  AGRICULTURAL  CO-ORERATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

.  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  fact  is  their  paper  as  much  as  it  is  ours.  It  is  their  work,  their  influence  and  their  interest  and  patronage 
that  have  made  it  a  success.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  simply  a  great  co-operative  association,  in  which  publishers,  editors,  subscribers 
and  advertisers  are  working  together  for  the  benefit  of  each  and  the  good  of  all.  There  are  other  good  papers.  We  wish  them 
well,  and  have  no  word  of  disparagement  or  criticism.  The  R.  N.-Y.  seems  to  occupy  a  unique  position.  It  really  has  no  rivals, 
since  it  gives  a  class  and  quality  of  matter  original  and  peculiarly  its  own. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  we  must  start  a  NEW  YEAR  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  WORK.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
the  past  year,  we  shall  offer  greater  inducements  than  ever  before  during  the  coming  year.  Cash  premiums  of 

Six  Hundred  and  Sixty  Dollars 

will  be  awarded  January  15,  1901,  for  clubs  received  between  August  15,  1900,  and  January  15,  1901.  Agents  are  authorized  to 
take  three-months’  trial  subscriptions  for  25  cents.  Up  to  October  1  these  will  receive  the  paper  for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 
Six-months’  subscriptions  may  be  taken  for  60  cents,  and  yearlies  for  $1.  In  order  to  make  a  great  Inducement  for  yearly 
subscriptions,  Agents  are  authorized  to  send  the  paper,  beginning  September  I,  1900,  every  week  until  January  I, 
1902,  for  only  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Now,  for  your  reward.  Keep  10  cents  for  every  25-cent  trial.  Send  us  15  cents  with  the  order ;  or  in  clubs  of  10  or  more 
keep  15  cents  and  send  us  10  cents — the  10  names  for  $1.  On  yearly  and  two  six-months’  orders,  keep  20  cents  commission  and 
send  us  80  cents.  Then  every  night  between  September  1  and  January  15  we  will  shoot  back  a  $2  bill  to  the  agent  who  sends  us 
the  largest  club  for  that  day.  It  will  not  matter  if  the  agent  sends  only  one  trial  with  15  cents.  His  $2  goes  back  that  night. 
The  name  of  the  six  daily  winners  with  size  of  club  will  be  printed  every  week  during  this  contest.  Then  on  January  15,  1901, 
the  following  50  cash  premiums  will  be  distributed  to  the  50  largest  clubs  : 


First  Premium, 

Second  Premium, 

Third  Premium, 

Fourth  Premium, 

Fifth  Premium, 

Five  Premiums,  $1  0  each, 
Ten  Premiums,  $5  each, 
Ten  Premiums,  $3  each, 
Ten  Premiums,  $2  each, 
Ten  Premiums,  $1  each, 


$1  00 
75 
50 
30 
20 
50 
50 
30 
20 
I  0 
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In  addition  to  this  $435  will  be  the  $226  for  daily  premiums,  making  $661  in  all.  The  record  of  these  clubs  will  be  carefully 
kept,  and  the  name  of  each  winner  with  size  of  his  club  published  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  contest.  Clubs  will  be 
counted  up  on  the  basis  of  yearlies.  Four  three-months’  trials,  or  two  six-months’  trials  will  count  in  club  as  one  yearly. 
All  clubs  must  be  accompanied  with  cash,  less  agents’  commissions ;  and  each  agent  must  send  in  his  own  club  and  no  other. 
General  subscription  agents  are  not  allowed  to  compete. 

IVOW  Understand1  ^0U  maykegin  August  15.  Trials  taken  August  or  September  at  25  cents  each,  will 

- *  receive  the  paper  for  the  remainder  of  this  year.  Yearlies  taken  before  New  Years 

will  receive  the  paper  for  the  rest  of  this  year  and  all  next  year  for  $1.  Your  commission  is  10  cents  on  trials,  or  15  cents  when 
sent  in  clubs  of  10  ;  and  20  cents  for  two  six-months’  or  yearly  orders.  A  cash  premium  of  $2  goes  to  the  largest  club  for  each 
day  ;  and  fifty  cash  premiums  complete  the  reward  for  fifty  largest  clubs  Jan  lary  15.  Now,  get  4;o  work  right  away.  You  can 
offer  greater  inducements  now  than  later  in  the  contest.  You  can  get  subscriptions  on  this  plan.  Make  a  trial,  and  may  success 
attend  you. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

OUT  IN  THE  FIELDS. 

The  little  cares  that  fretted  me, 

I  lost  them  yesterday. 

Among  the  fields  above  the  sea, 

Among  the  winds  at  play, 

Among  the  lowing  of  the  herds, 

The  rustling  of  the  trees, 

Among  the  singing  of  the  birds, 

The  humming  of  the  bees. 

The  foolish  fears  of  what  might  pass, 

I  cast  them  all  away 
Among  the  clover  scented  grass, 

Among  the  new  mown  hay, 

Among  the  hushing  of  the  corn, 

Where  drowsy  poppies  nod, 

Where  ill  thoughts  die  and  good  are  born— 
Out  in  the  fields  with  God! 

—St.  Paul’s. 

* 

When  uncertain  of  the  color  of  cotton 
goods,  the  dye  should  be  set  before 
washing,  either  with  alum  or  salt.  Dis¬ 
solve  a  pint  of  salt  in  four  gallons  of 
cold  water,  and  soak  the  material  in  this 
for  an  hour.  In  using  alum,  add  one 
ounce  to  each  half  gallon  of  water. 

* 

Kerosene  fills  a  good  many  offices  in 
domestic  economy.  It  is  used  to  rub 
nickel  plate,  to  polish  zinc  after  it  has 
been  cleaned  with  boiling  suds;  to  clean 
grease  and  rust  from  iron  sinks,  follow¬ 
ing  this  with  hot  soapsuds;  to  rub  stoves 
stored  away  for  the  Summer,  and  it 
will  also  clpan  paint  that  has  been 
smoked  by  lamps. 

* 

According  to  newspaper  authority,  a 
persistent  indulgence  in  sulphur  and 
molasses  will  render  one  immune  to 
mosquito  bites,  the  mosquitoes  disap¬ 
proving  of  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
one  who  uses  this  old-fashioned  remedy. 
A  good  many  juvenile  victims  will  fully 
sympathize  with  the  mosquitoes  in  their 
distaste  for  the  ill-savored  combination. 

♦ 

Old  or  soiled  black  lace  may  be  fresh¬ 
ened  by  washing  in  rain  water,  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  borax  and  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  alcohol  added  to  every  pint.  White 
lace  should  be  washed  in  very  hot  water 
and  borax,  and,  if  a  cream  tint  is  de¬ 
sired,  it  should  be  dipped  in  weak  coffee. 
Fine  laces  should  be  wound  over  a  bot¬ 
tle,  which  has  first  been  covered  with 
white  washing  material,  the  edge  of  the 
lace  being  pulled  out  and  basted  down 
on  the  bottle,  and  washed  on  this,  being 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  bottle  until 
dry. 

4c 

A  friend  in  Ohio  asks  how  to  make 
soap  for  cleaning  carpets.  Miss  Parloa 
gives  the  following  formula,  which  is 
thoroughly  reliable: 

Dissolve  five  pounds  of  soap  in  three 
quarts  of  water.  Take  from  the  fire  and 
add  a  half  pint  of  ox  gall,  two  ounces  each 
of  turpentine  and  benzine,  and  one  gill  of 
household  ammonia;  stir  frequently  until 
cool,  then  pour  into  glass  jars  and  cover 
tightly.  When  ready  to  clean  carpets  or 
other  fabrics  dissolve  some  of  the  soap  in 
warm  water  and  proceed  as  with  the  'full¬ 
er's  earth  mixture  used  for  cleaning  car¬ 
pets.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the 
carpet  or  fabric  must  be  brushed  free  from 
dust  before  the  cleaning  begins. 

* 

A  diet  of  uncooked  fruit  and  nuts  is 
upheld  by  a  society  in  England/  called 
the  Natural  Food  Society,  and  one  be¬ 
liever  in  mis  system  is  a  technical  in¬ 
structor  in  New  York  State,  who  has 
been  living  on  uncooked  food  for  six 
years.  Each  meal  consists  of  all  sorts 
of  fruit  in  iseason,  nuts  and  milk.  He 
eats  any  vegetable  that  is  palatable 
without  cooking,  such  as  celery  or  other 
salads,  but  abstains  from  such  starchy 
vegetables  as  potatoes.  His  wife  shares 
his  views,  and  both  are  healthy  and  ro¬ 
bust.  Naturally  this  system  revolution¬ 
izes  the  housework,  and  it  appears  to 
agree  with  the  persons  described.  On 


the  other  hand,  the  daughter  of  a  man 
prominent  in  National  politics  was  re¬ 
cently  very  dangerously  ill  with  a  com¬ 
plication  of  diseases  caused,  according 
to  the  physicians,  by  persisting  in  this 
diet  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

* 

A  very  savory  tomato  pie  may  be 
made  with  cold  cooked  meat,  which  is  a 
good  deal  more  inviting  than  many  left¬ 
overs.  Mince  a  pound  of  cold  cooked 
meat — beef,  veal,  mutton  or  lamb  may 
be  used — mix  with  it  a  dessertspoonful 
of  chopped  parsley,  a  teaspoonful  of 
minced  onion,  the  grated  zest  of  quarter 
of  a  large  lemon,  one-half  cupful  of 
milk,  one  beaten  egg,  one  saltspoonful  of 
white  pepper  and  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  salt;  form  as  lightly  as  possible  into 
.small  balls.  Butter  a  pie  dish  and 
sprinkle  over  a  thin  layer  of  bread 
crumbs,  lay  in  a  layer  of  the  forcemeat 
balls,  cover  them  with  a  double  layer  of 
tomato  slices,  sprinkle  with  a  quarter 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  teaspoonful  of 
Worcestershire  sauce,  and  a  few  dashes 
of  paprika.  Day  in  another  layer  of  the 
meat  balls,  cover  with  a  thick  layer  of 
sliced  tomatoes,  and  the  same  season¬ 
ings;  sprinkle  one-half  cupful  of  fine 
breadcrumbs  over  the  top,  dot  with  two 


A  HOGSHEAD  CHAIR.  Fig.  189. 


tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  bake  for 
one-half  hour  in  a  hot  oven.  It  will 
take  eight  tomatoes. 

* 

We  admire  neat  housekeepers,  but  it 
is  quite  possible  to  carry  neatness  to 
the  vanishing  point,  where  it  ceases  to 
be  a  virtue  and  becomes  an  aggravation. 
An  anecdote  in  the  Youth’s  Companion 
tellis  about  such  a  housewife: 

“It’s  a  good  thing  to  be  neat,”  said  Mr. 
Willowby  to  his  wife,  “but  I  believe  Sister 
Jane  goes  a  little  too  far;  I  really  think  she 
does.” 

“What  has  she  done  now?”  asked  Mrs. 
Willowby. 

“Well,”  said  her  husband,  slowly,  “I  went 
there  this  morning,  and  what  should  I  see 
but  a  white  cloth  fluttering  from  the  bell- 
handle.  I  thought  at  first  something  had 
happened  to  one  of  the  children.  But  when 
I  got  close  I  saw  that  the  bell  was  covered 
by  the  cloth,  and  there  was  just  a  kirn, 
bow  fluttering.  When  I  got  inside  I'  asked 
Jane  what  under  the  canopy  she’d  tied  the 
bell  in  that  kind  of  a  rigging  for,  and  she 
said: 

“  ‘Well,  Amos  Willowby,  if  you  must 
know,  I’ve  got  that  bell  all  polished  up  for 
to-night,  when  the  minister’s  coming  to 
tea,  and  if  you  think  I’m  going  to  have  it 
all  dulled  over  before  night,  you’re  very 
much  mistaken!  And  I’m  making  a  cover 
that  will  just  fit  on  it,  and  after  this  I’m 
going  to  keep  it  covered  every  day  till  well 
along  in  the  afternoon,  when  I’m  liable  to 
have  callers!’  ” 


A  Veranda  Chair. 

The  ordinary  barrel  chair  is  a  most 
disappointing  contrivance,  but  Fig.  189 
^hows  a  veranda  or  porch  chair  made 
from  a  stout  hogshead,  which  is  strong, 
not  unattractive,  and  very  comfortable 
in  the  protection  it  affords  against 
drafts.  The  seat  is  put  at  a  comfortable 
height,  and  cushions  fill  the  back,  an¬ 
other  cushion  covering  the  seat.  The 
chair  may  be  painted  any  desired  color, 


and  varnished.  The  illustration  is  re¬ 
produced  from  the  New  York  Tribune. 


The  Sunshine  Makers. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SUNSHINE  SOCIETY, 
AND  WHAT  IT  DOES. 

Have  you  had  a  kindness  shown? 

Pass  it  on. 

’Twas  not  given  for  you  alone— 

Pass  it  on. 

Let  it  travel  down  the  years, 

Let  it  wipe  another’s  tears, 

Till  in  Heaven  the  deed  appears. 

Pass  it  on. 

How  It  Began. — During  the  holidays, 
several  years  ago,  a  busy  New  York 
newspaper  woman,  whose  cheery  nature 
makes  her  hosts  of  friends,  was  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  many  cards  conveying  the 
season’s  greetings.  She  surprised  some 
of  the  donors  by  stating  that  she  would 
have  enjoyed  the  gifts  more  if  the  givers 
had  not  written  their  names  upon  them. 
This  assertion  horrified  her  listeners,  by 
the  suggestion  that  the  pretty  gifts 
might  be  given  away.  Further  discus¬ 
sion,  however,  brought  out  the  fact  that 
in  most  cases  these  cards  lie  about  until 
soiled  or  discolored,  and  are  then  thrown 
away,  without  having  given  a  single  ray 
of  sunshine  to  anyone  except  the  first 
recipient.  On  the  other  hand,  the  jour¬ 
nalist  thus  told  the  story  of  one  pretty 
10-cent  card  that  came  to  her: 

It  had  an  exquisite  little  poem  on  it,  and 
1  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  I  thought  at  once 
of  an  old  uncle  who  would  appreciate  It, 
and  forwarded  it  to  him.  He,  as  I  thought 
he  would,  did  enjoy  it,  and  so  much  that 
he  immediately  recalled  another  old  friend 
to  whom  it  would  appeal  with  special  force. 
So  he  copied  the  poem  and  sent  the  card 
on.  This  recipient  found  the  sentiment  so 
sweet  that  she,  too,  felt  called  upon  to  pass 
It  on,  and  before  the  seven  days’  holiday 
was  over  the  card  had  carried  its  Christ¬ 
mas  message  to  six  different  people.  Of 
course,  this  is  an  exception,  but  still  it  is 
an  example  of  the  infinite  possibilities  of 
a  gift  if  accepted  in  the  true  spirit  and  then 
passed  on,  giving  each  one  the  double  de¬ 
light  of  receiving  and  giving. 

The  result  of  this  little  sermon  was 
that  a  new  set  of  cards  was  given  to  the 
sunshiny  woman  who  delivered  it,  and 
she  immediately  sent  them  out  again. 
The  thanks  received  were  so  inspiring 
that  an  item  was  published  concerning 
them,  and  the  ensuing  correspondence 
resulted  in  a  club  for  the  exchange  of 
friendly  greetings.  The  membership 
grew  so  large  that  a  club  badge  and  the 
motto  “Good  Cheer”  were  selected,  and 
the  name  “Shut-In”  given  to  the  society. 
In  January,  1896,  the  name  was  changed 
to  Sunshine  Society,  there  being  already 
a  shut-in  society.  Now  the  'Society  is 
international,  and  the  international 
president  is  Mrs.  Cynthia  Westover 
Alden,  the  journalist  whose  Christmas 
greetings  were  the  cause  of  its  inception. 

The  Society’s  Objects. — The  whole 
object  of  the  Society  is  to  distribute 
sunshine  wherever  possible,  especially 
among  those  who  are  shut  in  by  ill 
health  or  isolated  surroundings.  Its 
active  members  are  those  desirous  of 
brightening  other  lives  by  thought,  word 
or  deed,  especially  those  living  far  from 
cities,  who  are  thus  shut  out  from  muen 
communication  with  others.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  Sunshine  Society  should 
appeal  especially  to  women  and  girls  in 
rural  homes,  who  often  feel  that  they 
are  not  only  cut  off  from  (social  sym¬ 
pathies,  but  also  from  the  chance  of 
brightening  other  lives.  With  the  Sun- 
shiners  as  an  intermediary,  all  this  is 
changed,  and  some  lonely  girl  ’way  up 
in  the  piny  woods  of  Maine  may  bring 
new  happiness  into  the  life  of  an  equally 
lonely  rancher’s  daughter  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico  or  Washington.  The  club  motto  is, 
as  previously  stated,  “Good  Cheer,”  the 
floral  emblem  the  cheerful  Yellow  daisy, 
or  coreopsis,  and  the  club  song  “Scatter 
Sunshine.” 

Duties  and  Dues. — The  membership 
dues  consist  merely  of  some  kindly  act 
or  suggestion  that  will  bring  “sunshine” 
to  tne  members  of  the  Society.  The  ex¬ 
change  of  books,  papers  or  pictures; 
ideas  that  may  be  used  in  the  sick-room ; 


work  that  may  be  done  by  a  shut-in; 
fancy  work;  holiday  suggestions,  and  a 
general  exchange  of  ideas  useful  to  the 
members.  Ten  members  in  one  locality 
constitute  a  branch,  and  a  president  is 
then  appointed.  The  work  done  in  send¬ 
ing  articles  from  the  headquarters  by 
mail  or  express,  and  similar  expenses,  is 
supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions  from  members.  As  stated  above, 
membership  dues  are  paid  in  kindly 
deeds,  but  monetary  aid  can  always  be 
applied  usefully.  It  is  not  in  any  or¬ 
dinary  sense  a  charitable  society;  its 
Charity,  like  that  of  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion,  takes  the  form  of  love. 

How  It  Grows. — This  Society,  which 
started  from  the  kindly  thought  of  one 
woman,  has  grown  to  astonishing  di¬ 
mensions.  Every  State  in  the  Union  is 
represented,  and  there  are  branches  in 
India,  Australia,  Canada,  Mexico,  the 
Bahamas,  and  France.  The  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  International  Sunshine  So¬ 
ciety  are  at  96  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
and  its  officers  are:  President-General, 
Mrs.  Cynthia  Westover  Alden;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Hans  S.  Beattie;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Mary  Fisk  Park.  Each  State  hav¬ 
ing  10  branches  has  State  president  and 
officers,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Painter  being  secre¬ 
tary  for  this  State.  A  very  pretty  little 
badge  is  made  for  the  Sunshiners,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  headquarters. 

What  It  Means. — Just  think  how 
much  we  may  add  to  the  sum  total  of 
happiness  by  the  determination  to  give 
all  the  sunshine  possible  to  others!  It 
is  a  gift  which,  like  the  widow’s  cruse, 
will  not  fail  so  long  as  we  seek  to  im¬ 
part  it  to  those  in  need,  and  it  gladdens 
giver  as  well  as  receiver.  It  means 
much  to  isolated  rural  homes,  where  the 
wives  and  daughters  often  feel  out  of 
touch  with  the  sympathies  of  others. 
The  effort  to  gladden  others  may  be  sin¬ 
gularly  far-reaching;  its  final  results  be¬ 
yond  our  knowledge.  “How  far  that 
tiny  candle  throws  its  beams!  So  shines 
a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.” 


A  rational  nature  admits  of  nothing 
that  is  not  serviceable  to  the  rest  of 
mankind. — Marcus  Antoninus. 

To  discover  truth  is  the  best  happiness 
of  an  individual;  to  communicate  it,  the 
greatest  blessing  he  cam  bestow  upon 
society. — Townsend. 

When  the  ancients  said  a  work  well 
begun  was  half  done  they  meant  to  ex¬ 
press  the  importance  of  always  endeav¬ 
oring  to  make  a  good  beginning. — Poly¬ 
bius. 

Every  spirit  builds  a  house,  and  be¬ 
yond  its  house  a  world,  and  beyond  its 
world  a  heaven.  As  when  the  Summer 
comes  from  the  South  and  snow  banks 
melt,  and  the  face  of  the  earth  becomes 
green  before  it,  so  shall  the  advancing 
spirit  create  its  ornaments  along  its 
path  and  carry  with  it  the  beauty  it 
visits  and  the  song  which  enchants  it. 
It  shall  draw  beautiful  faces,  warm 
hearts,  wise  discourse  and  heroic  acts 
around  its  way  until  evil  is  no  more 
seen. — Emerson. 
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The  Grasshoppers. 

There  was  consternation  on  the 
prairies  about  Tarkio  way.  The  farm¬ 
ers  stopped  one  another  in  the  roads,  on 
the  way  to  church,  and  shouted  across 
the  fields.  Women  gossiped  together, 
and  the  small  boys  knew  of  the  feared 
approach  of  a  great  calamity.  It  could 
all  be  compressed  into  a  single  word — 
“grasshoppers.”  Those  of  the  men  about 
the  Brown  farm,  and  John’s  uncle  him¬ 
self  was  one  of  the  elect,  had  been 
among  that  army  of  adventurers  who, 
with  white-topped  wagons  and  a  gypsy 
spirit,  had  gone  westward  to  Kansas  in 
the  early  days.  They  had  seen  buffalo 
thuhdering  across  trackless  prairies, 
shot  antelope  and  caught  sunfish  in  the 
Ninnescah  River.  They  had  “taken  up” 
government  claims,  bought  plows,  raised 
the  “sod  corn,”  planted  wheat,  built  sod 
“shacks,”  “batched  it,”  or  taken  with, 
them  dragged-out  women  and  tow-head¬ 
ed  children.  They  had  toiled,  suffered 
and  endured.  And  a  pestilence  had  come 
upon  them  in  a  night,  the  old  Israelitish 
plague  of  locusts,  and  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  were  swept  away  in  an  hour.  And 
they  had  come  back  to  Iowa  and  Mis¬ 
souri  penniless,  to  begin  life  over  again. 
And  to  such  as  these  there  was  nothing 
so  terrible  as  that  one  ominous,  devour  ¬ 
ing  word,  “grasshoppers.” 

The  Brown  farm  lay  on  slightly  roll¬ 
ing  prairie,  with  80  acres  of  corn  which 
stood  nearly  three  feet  high  at  this  time. 
There  were  40  acres  in  wheat  and  40 
acres  in  oats.  Both  oats  and  wheat  were 
ready  to  be  cut,  hut  everyone  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  his  regular  turn,  and  anyway, 
who  ever  heard  of  grasshoppers  in  Iowa? 
But  Tom  Brown  had  been  one  of  the 
“prairie-schooner”  crowd,  and  he  got 
scared.  He  jumped  on  a  pony,  rode  post 
haste  to  Comity,  and  made  a  contract 
with  a  dealer  to  buy  his  grain  in  the 
field.  The  dealer  screwed  him  down  a 
trifle,  but  finally  the  papers  were  signed. 
“You’re  afraid  of  the  grasshoppers,  I 
reckon,”  said  the  dealer.  “Not  now,” 
replied  Brown.  “They  ain’t  coming  to 
Iowa,”  said  the  former.  “Coming  or 
going,  they  won’t  get  any  wheat  or  oats 
from  me,”  replied  Tom’s  uncle.  “Where 
did  you  hear  of  ’em  last?”  said  Billings¬ 
ley.  “Chicken  Bristles,”  was  the  an¬ 
swer.  “Chicken  Bristles!  Why,  that’s 
only  twelve  miles  south  of  you.” 
“Eleven  miles,”  corrected  Brown. 
“When  I  was  down  last  week  trying  to 
buy  from  you  old  man  Wood  said  they 
hadn’t  heard  of  ’em  nearer  than  Cen¬ 
tral  City.”  “They’ve  moved,”  replied 
Brown,  briefly.  “By  cripe,”  said  the 
dealer,  thoughtfully,  as  he  took  off  his 
slouch  hat,  “what  would  you  advise  me 
to  do?” 

“Hire  25  men  and  some  boys,  get  into 
that  grain  to-morrow,  work  night  and 
day — moonlight  nights  now,  you  know — 
and  get  her  out  as  quick  as  luck  will  let 
you,”  was  the  cheerful  response.  John 
and  bis  uncle  got  on  their  ponies  and 
rode  home  slowly.  “Didn’t  he  cut  you 
down  some  on  the  price,  Uncle  Tom?” 
said  John.  “Yes,”  said  his  uncle,  “but 
if  it  was  cut  and  thrashed  right  away, 
as  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  it  would  cost 
me  more  to  do  that  than  the  reduction. 
I  feel  happy.  It’s  lifted  a  weight  off  me. 
I  reckon  your  grammaw’ll  be  mighty 
glad,  too.”  When  they  got  home  John’s 
uncle  laughed  and  played  with  the  dog, 
and  it  was  a  cheerful  family  that  gath¬ 
ered  around  the  supper  table  that  night. 
“I  may  be  all  wrong.  Mother,”  said 
Uncle  Tom  to  grammaw,  “but  if  the 
‘hoppers’  ever  strike  this  section  they’ll 
lick  up  a  county  like  a  cat  laps  milk.  I 
didn’t  go  to  Kansas  for  nothing.” 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak  there 
was  an  irruption  of  men  and  boys  on  the 
Brown  place  and  a  rattling  of  machines, 
and  a  gigantic  thrashing  machine  was 
among  them.  Billingsley  had  taken  his 
seller’s  advice  and  he  worked  night  and 
day  till  the  grain  had  been  thrashed. 
The  men  cut  and  bound  it  in  the  field, 
and  it  was  then  brought  in  and  fed  into 


the  thrasher  by  men  who  stood  on  a 
platform  with  sharp  knives  and  cut  the 
“bands.”  It  was  a  quick  way  of  work¬ 
ing,  and  with  24  hours  out  of  the  24,  the 
job  was  finished  and  an  immense  straw- 
pile  left  before  people  realized  what  had 
happened.  A  week  passed  and  the  ex¬ 
citement  died  down.  Tom  Brown’s  corn, 
80  acres,  was  growing  beautifully. 

On  Sunday  the  folks  at  the  Brown 
farm  went  to  church,  leaving  John,  who 
was  nursing  a  foot  which  had  been  hurt 
by  a  log  from  the  woodpile  falling  on  it. 
Ferris  was  expected  over  to  while  away 
the  time,  and  at  nine  o’clock  he  made 
his  appearance.  The  boys  fooled  around 
until  dinner  time  and  then  went  in  and 
fried  some  eggs  and  built  a  cup  of  coffee. 
They  were  in  the  house  about  an  hour. 
As  they  went  in  they  said,  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  80  acres  of  three-feet  emerald 
blades  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  "Ain’t 
that  a  stand  of  corn  for  you?”  There 
was  a  brisk  wind  from  the  south,  but  it 
was  a  hot  day.  Ferris  stepped  to  the 
door  and  was  out  before  John.  A  sound 
burst  from  his  lips  like  a  cry.  John 
rushed  out  and  Ferris  pointed,  first  high 
above  the  cottonwood  trees  to  the 
south,  and  then  to  the  west,  where  the 
cornfield  had  been. 

The  grasshoppers.  Above  the  cotton¬ 
woods  they  were  drifting  by  in  vast 
clouds,  which  looked  white  at  times, 
like  the  floating  seed  of  the  cotton¬ 
woods,  but  which  darkened  as  the  wind 
sometimes  drove  them  higher,  so  that  at 
times  they  were  a  cloud  between  earth 
and  sun.  Silently  as  the  grave  these 
hosts  of  insects  floated  in  the  air,  a  be¬ 
wildering  storm  of  frail  life  that  seeded 
down  to  the  ground  as  might  a  swirl  of 
snowflakes.  To  the  west  the  great  field 
of  corn  was  as  bare  as  a  clean-swept 
kitchen  floor,  not  one  vestige  of  green 
appearing  where  an  hour  before  had 
tossed  and  waved  so  many  acres  of 
splendid  growing  blades.  Not  even  the 
racehorse  speed  and  fiery  flowing  mane 
of  a  prairie  fire  could  have  wrought  such 
utter  desolation  when  the  dry  grasses  of 
Autumn  were  scorched,  and  the  flames 
leaped  twenty  feet  at  a  bound.  This  was 
a  new  form  of  blight,  a  tumultuous  si¬ 
lence  of  flying  shreds  that  fell  and  de¬ 
voured  and  multiplied  until  their  myr¬ 
iads  piled  high  on  barren  fields  and 
wasted  acres.  Far  up  the  torrent  of 
grasshoppers  was  carried  by  varying 
winds,  to  oe  finally  sent  circling,  eddy¬ 
ing  down  on  the  doomed  land. 

The  boys  were  stupefied.  They  ran 
and  got  barrel-staves  and  killed  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  insects.  The  grasshoppers 
were  sticking  to  the  side  of  the  house 
that  was  protected  from  the  wind,  in 
banks  several  inches  deep.  They  swept 
them  down,  but  other  hordes  filled  their 
places.  It  was  useless.  They  went  to 
the  cornfield  and  found  millions  of  the 
insects  eating  at  the  stubs  of  the  corn 
at  the  edge  of  the  ground.  The  corn  it  ¬ 
self  had  all  been  eaten.  In  the  stubbles 
the  insects  rose  in  such  clouds  that  the 
boys  were  almost  blinded,  and  were 
compelled  to  leave.  In  the  garden  the 
grasshoppers  had  eaten  every  particle  of 
garden-stuff  excepting  the  tomatoes. 
And  from  that  day  to  this  John  refuses 
tomatoes,  even  in  soup.  On  dozens  of 
farms  about  them  where  the  farmers 
still  had  their  wheat  and  oats  standing, 
the  “hoppers "  cleaned  the  fields  to  the 
ground,  and  left  no  kernel  of  grain  and 
no  sign  of  harvest.  It  was  a  withering 
visitation  out  of  the  trackless  paths  of 
the  sun,  silently  sent  as  the  dew,  blast¬ 
ing  as  pestilence,  terrible  as  death.  The 
boys  looked  at  the  sky  and  the  spent 
fields,  and  still  the  filmy  wings  of  the 
grasshoppers  gleamed  in  the  sunlight 
and  hungry  armies  followed  in  the  track 
of  the  first  destroying  legions.  It  was 
a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 

When  Uncle  Tom  and  the  folks  got 
home  that  night  he  had  been  prepared 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best — Adv. 


for  his  loss  by  the  reports  he  heard 
along  the  way  from  those  who  had  lost 
their  entire  crop.  He  was  a  man  of 
nerve,  but  when  he  looked  on  his  wide 
tract  of  bare  fields  the  next  morning  it 
shook  him.  But  all  he  said  was:  “I’m 
luckier  than  some  of  the  boys.  I  was 
lucky  to  get  rid  of  the  wheat  and  oats.” 
— Ernest  McGaffey,  in  Chicago  Record. 


Intellect  and  Goodness. 

“If  I  were  a  girl  again  I  do  not  think 
I  would  be  quite  so  set  as  I  was  on  my 
own  intellectual  development,”  says 
Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  general  secretary 
of  the  Society  of  King’s  Sons  and 
Daughters.  ‘You  think  so  much  of 
whether  people  are  clever  or  not,’  as  a 
friend  of  mine  said  to  me,  when  I  was 
a  little  over  20,  ‘and  so  little  of  anything 
else.’  Well,  time  has  its  revenges;  and  I 
can  honestly  say  that  I  am  inclined  to 
think  of  ‘anything  else’  a  good  deai 
more  than  of  cleverness  in  the  men  and 
women  that  I  meet.  I  think  far  more 
of  cheerfulness,  and  honesty  and  truth¬ 
fulness  and  amiability  than  I  did  in 
those  days,  and  I  would  rather  that 
some  of  my  young  friends  were  a  little 
less  concerned  about  being  clever  and 
much  more  concerned  about  being  good. 

“I  know  that  it  means  so  much  to  us 
in  our  youth  that  our  friends  should 
honor  as  well  as  love  us;  that  the  world 
should  begin  to  know  that  we  exist!  We 
like  to  see  our  names  in  a  newspaper  or 
at  the  head  of  an  examination  list,  we 
long  for  the  advantages  that  other  girls 
have — the  lectures,  the  college  life,  the 
foreign  travel,  the  elaborate  training  in 
science,  music,  or  ai’t.  Right  ambitions 
enough  if  they  are  kept  in  the  right 
place.  But  how  about  the  years  at  col¬ 
lege  for  which  some  one  else  is  kept 
toiling  in  an  office  or  at  a  desk,  break¬ 
ing  himself  or  herself  down  with  over¬ 
work  for  love  of  you?  How  about  the 
loneliness  of  one  whom,  perhaps,  you 
leave  behind  when  you  set  forth  airily 
upon  your  foreign  tour?  You  must  learn 
that  your  own  improvement,  your  own 
education  and  training,  may  not  be  the 
thing  that  you  ought  to  put  first  of  all. 
The  cultivation  of  your  intellect  is  not 
so  important  as  the  cultivation  of  your 
soul!”  _ 

A  Homemade  Broiler. 

There  are  many  trying  features  con¬ 
nected  with  Summer  cooking,  and  many 
town  conveniences  are  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  some  rural  housewives.  French 
cooks  use  charcoal  to  a  surprising  ex¬ 
tent,  this  fuel  being  both  convenient  and 
economical,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to 
adapt  an  ordinary  stove  to  its  use,  with¬ 
out  a  “boughten”  charcoal  brazier.  A 
writer  in  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion 
gives  the  following  instructions: 

To  make  a  charcoal  broiler  which  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  'best  of  patent 
ones,  you  should  first  fit  an  iron  drip¬ 
ping  pan  in  the  kitchen  stove  so  that  it 
will  rest  just  at  the  top  of  the  fire-clay 
lining.  A  flange  riveted  on  the  rim  will 
make  it  absolutely  secure  against  falling 
to  the  bottom  of  the  grate.  When  the 
pan  has  been  fitted,  take  n  out  (it  should 
be  as  easily  adjustable  as  a  stovelid)  and 
drill  the  bottom  full  of  holes.  A  large 
nail  and  a  hammer  will  accomplish  this. 
Then  the  broiler  is  done.  To  use  it,  put 
some  paper  in  the  bottom,  fill  it  with 
charcoal,  and  light  it  underneath,  as  you 
would  light  a  fire  in  the  whole  grate, 
using  the  stove’s  drafts  as  in  managing 
a  regular  fire.  In  four  or  five  minutes 
you  will  have  a  splendid  bed  of  coals  for 
broiling,  making  a  pot  of  coffee  or  doing 
any  other  cooking  for  a  light  Summer 
breakfast.  Every  kitchen  should  have  a 
gas  stove  for  Summer  use,  but  as  every 
kitchen  is  not  so  provided,  the  charcoal 
broiler  is  a  boon  not  to  be  neglected. 


GIANT  PANSIES  ALMOST  GIVEN  AWAY. 

A.  T.  Cook  (the  reliable  seedsman),  of  Hyde  Park, 
N.  Y ..  will  send  any  li.  N.-Y.  reader  his  complete 
Pansy  Collection,  compris¬ 
ing  seed  of  50  Lovely  lfiver- 
blooming  Prize  varieties; 
Life-size  Picture  in  10  col¬ 
ors;  Treatise  on  Growing 
Pansies;  Useful  Book  on 
The  Window  Garden;  and  a 
lac.  Present  — all  securely 
boxed  and  postpaid  for  ONE 
DIME,  or  12  lc.  stamps  (just 
half  pricei ;  8  for  25c. 

This  is  special  to  K.  N.-Y. 
readers.  The  collection  is  a 
wonder,  and  really  cheap  at 
live  times  his  price.  Every  wide-awake  reader  should 
order  one.  Do  not  get  left.  OTHOW  is  the  lime 
to  plant  the  seed. 


$2100  in  Premiums. 

No  Lottery.  It  costs  nothing  for  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  compete.  Our  clothing  catalogue 
with  large  cloth  samples  and  our  lithograph¬ 
ed  carpet  catalogue  showing  Carpets,  Rugs, 
Art  Squares  and  Draperies  in  their  realcolors, 
both  free.  Expressage  paid  on  clothing- 
freight,  paid  on  carpets;  also  lining  furnished 
free,  and  sewing  free.  Address  this  way : 
JULIUS  HINES  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md.  Dept.  320 


B.  &  B. 

easiest  way  to  make  motley 

is  to  save  it — and  at  such  reduced 
prices  as  here,  now,  on  good 
goods— styles  that  people  want 
and  have  use  for — it’s  more  to 
your  advantage  to  buy  than  it  is 
to  us  to  sell. 

Lot  of  yard  -  wide  lucent 
Percales  6>^c. — pretty  styles. 

Fine  and  pretty  white  ground 
Organdies  10c. 

12M-cent  Panama  Cheviots  5c. — 
soft  finish,  firm  weave — nice  for 
skirts,  shirts,  boys’  waists. 

Other  odd  lines  of  Wash  Goods 
7K.  10,  12Mc.,  that  show  prices 
have  been  cut  without  mercy. 

Odd  and  broken  lines  of  Dress 
Goods — medium  to  fine  and  dressy 
kinds  : 

25-cent  ones  15c. 

50-cent  ones,  25c. 

75-cent  to  $1.25  ones  50c. 

Get  samples  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  this  is  an  actual  selling 
underprice — styles  and  quality 
considered,  so  far  under  as  never 
before  met  with. 

Odd  lot  of  Dollar  Silks  50c. — 
make  hanefsome  waists. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  G, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


THE 

JOSEPHINE 

CURES 

CHILLS FEVER, 

Malaria  and  that  Tired  Feeling.  NEVER 
FAILS.  Trice,  $1.50.  Half-size  bottles,  80  cents, 
prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States 
by  express.  Address 

THE  JOSEPHINE  COMPANY, 

Salisbury  Mills,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COE’S 


ECZEMA  CURE,  #1  at  druggists.  25c 
size  of  us.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 


TENOGRAPHY  Penmanship, 

Hook-keeping, 
etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  mail  or  personally. 
Situations  for  graduates  of  complete  commer¬ 
cial  course.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  C.  GAINES,  Box  817,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


W°  A  R  A  Y  F  A  Y  F0R  all  willing  to  woru 

Vw  M  Un  I  LrtO  I  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  Metal 
Plating.  At  home  or  traveling,  taking 
orders,  using  and  lolling  Prof.  Gray’s 
Machines.  Plate!  Watches,  Jewelry, 
Tableware,  Ricyoles  and  all  metal  goods. 
No  experience.  Heavy  plate.  Modern 
methods.  We  do  plating,  manufacture 
•utllts,  all  sizes.  Guaranteed.  Only  out¬ 
fits  complete,  all  tools,  lathes,  materials, 
-to.,  ready  for  work.  We  teach  you 
the  art,  furnish  secrets  and  formulas 
Pamphlet,  samples,  ete.,  FREE. 
Works,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
dally  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  Is  Independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  In  combination  with 
Tbcb  Bubal  Nxw-Yobkbb,  one  year,  for  11.66. 


Gold-Shell  Rings. 

Most  people  like  a 
nice  ring.  We  show 
three  styles.  These  are 
made  by  drawing  a 
shell  of  gold  over  a  rod 
of  composition  metal. 

They  are  better  and 
will  wear  longef  than 
solid  gold  rings  of  a 
low  carat.  The  retail 
price  would  be  from  75 
cents  to  $1.  We  will 
send  one  of  these  rings 
postpaid  as  a  reward 
for  sending  one  new  subscription  at  $1. 
Cut  a  slip  of  paper  the  size  of  finger  and 
send  for  size. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK. 

EGGS.— Trade  is  good,  the  most  activity 
being  in  the  top  qualities.  There  is  a  fair 
inquiry  for  southwestern  eggs  at  12  cents. 
Complaints  of  hot  weather  defects  are  nu¬ 
merous,  and  heavy  losses  are  reported  on 
some  shipments. 

POULTRY.— Live  ducks  are  scarce,  but 
the  supply  of  fowls  and  chickens  is  exces¬ 
sive  at  present,  and  prices  are  on  the  de¬ 
cline.  There  is  also  a  surplus  of  dressed 
Spring  chickens.  Receipts  of  fowls  are  not 
large,  but  the  local  demand  is  light.  Frozen 
poultry  is  selling  slowly. 

VEGETABLES.— Trade  in  potatoes  is  not 
active,  and  shipments  from  Long  Island 
and  Jersey  are  heavy,  so  that  the  market 
is  weaker.  Large  sweet  corn  is  selling  well. 
There  is  a  surplus  of  peppers,  cucumbers 
and  egg  plants.  Receipts  of  cabbage  and 
turnips  are  light.  There  is  an  active  move¬ 
ment  in  tomatoes. 

BUTTER.— Business  continues  steady 
with  no  specially  new  features.  Exporters 
are  looking  for  creamery  at  18  cents  or  a 
fraction  over.  But  little  choice  State  dairy 
is  coming  in.  For  firsts  19  cents  is  extreme. 
The  dry  weather  is  considered  responsible 
for  the  poor  quality  of  many  recent  re¬ 
ceipts.  The  usual  shrinkage  in  receipts 
from  the  West  at  this  season  of  the  year 
is  apparent. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  the  first 
three  days  of  this  week  were  6,663  cattle, 
267  cows,  7,407  calves,  26,057  sheep,  and  17,325 
hogs.  Fair  to  choice  native  steers  brought 
$4.65  to  $5.90;  bulls,  $2.75  to  $4.10,  and  cows, 
$1.95  to  $4.20.  Milch  cows  with  calves  sold 
at  $25  to  $57  per  head.  Veal  calves  brought 
$4.50  to  $7,  and  buttermilks,  $3  to  $3.50. 
Prices  realized  for  sheep  were  $3  to  $4.75, 
and  lambs,  $4.70  to  $7.10,  with  culls  at  $4 
to  $4.50.  State  hogs  brought  $5  to  $5.80. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  August  4,  1900. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice .  —  @2  00 

Marrow,  common  to  good . 1  75  @1  95 

Medium,  choice  . 1  90  @  — 

Pea,  bbls . 2  10  @2  12% 

Pea,  bags  .  —  @2  07% 

Pea,  common  to  good . 1  75  @2  05 

Red  kidney,  choice . 1  90  @  — 

Red  kidney,  common  to  good.l  70  @1  85 

White  kidney,  choice . 2  20  @2  25 

White  kidney,  com.  to  good..  1  85  ©2  15 

Yellow  eve,  choice . 2  15  @2  20 

Black  T.  S.  choice . 1  40  @  — 

Lima,  California  . 3  52%@3  55 

Imported,  pea  . 1  75  @1  85 

Medium,  fair  to  prime . 1  50  @1  70 

Imported,  medium,  inferior... 1  35  @1  45 

Green  peas,  bbls.,  bu .  —  @1  12 % 

Bbls.,  per  bu . 1  07%@  — 

Scotch,  bbl.,  bu .  —  @1  12% 

Scotch,  bags,  bu . 1  07%@  — 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  .  19%@  19% 

Firsts  .  18%@  19% 

Seconds  .  17%@  18 

Thirds  .  —  @17 

State  dairy,  half  firkins,  extra.  1S%@  — 

Welsh  tubs,  extra .  18  @  18M; 

Firsts  .  —  &  17% 

Thirds  to  seconds .  15%@  17 

Western  imitation  creamery, 

extras  .  17%@  — 

Firsts  . . .  16  @  16% 

Lower  grades  .  15  @  15% 

West,  factory,  June  pck.,  fancy.  16  @  Hi 

Fresh,  firsts  .  —  @  15% 

Thirds  to  seconds .  14  @  15% 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  large,  white,  fancy..  —  @  9% 

White,  good  to  choice .  8%@  9 

Colored,  large,  fancy .  —  @  9% 

Col'd,  large,  good  to  choice _  9%@  9% 

Large,  poor  to  fair .  8  @  9 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  —  @  10 

Small,  white,  fancy .  9%@  9% 

Small,  colored,  good .  9%@  9% 

Small,  poor  to  fair .  8%@  9 

Small,  white,  good .  9y8@  9% 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  8  @  8% 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  7%@  8 

Part  skims,  small,  prime .  6  @  6% 

Part  skims,  large,  prime .  6  @  6% 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  4%@  5% 

Part  skims,  common .  3  ©  4 

Full  skims  .  2  @  2% 


EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

Penn.  &  State,  prime,  per  doz..  16  @  17 
West’ll,  reg.  packings,  northerly 


section,  average  best .  —  @  15% 

W’n,  south’ly  sec.,  fair  to  good.  14%@  15 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penn.,  prime  to  fancy..  16  @  17 

Western,  choice  .  14  @  15 

Seconds,  fair  to  good .  12%@  13% 

West.  &  So’ west,  com.  to  fair..  9  @  11 
W’n,  dirties,  candled,  30-doz.  cs.2  70  @2  85 

Uncandled,  30-doz.  case . 2  10  @2  55 

Checks,  30-doz.  case . 1  80  @2  10 

Culls,  inferior,  30-doz.  case _ 1  20  @1  50 


FRUITS— EVAPORATED. 


Apples,  prime  .  5  @  5% 

Low  grades  .  3  ;«)  4% 

Chops  .  50  @1  00 

Cores  and  skins .  50  @  80 

Sun-dried,  quarters  .  3  &  4% 

Sun-dried,  sliced  .  4  @  5 

Apricots,  boxes,  lb .  S%@  10 

Bags,  lb .  8  @  9 


WE  WANT  YOU 

to  represent  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  Fairs.  Liberal 
terms  will  be  sent  on  request.  Write  early 
for  appointment,  and  give  place  and  date  of 
Fair  you  want  to  attend. 

^  THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  New  York. 


Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  boxes..  7  @  10 


Rags  .  6  @  8% 

Peeled,  per  lb .  12  @  16 

Raspberries  .  15  @  15% 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Huckleberries,  Maryland,  qt.  4  @  7 

Jersey,  qt .  4  @  6 

Pennsylvania,  qt .  6  @  S 

Pineapples,  Fla.,  red,  crate..  2  75  @  4  25 

Havana,  per  pine .  5  (d)  12 

Peaches,  Georgia,  18-qt.  car’r.  1  00  @  1  75 

N.  &  S.  C.,  carrier .  1  00  @  1  75 

Jersey,  16-qt.  basket .  25  @  50 

Md.  &  Delaware,  basket...  25  @  75 

Plums,  Wild  goose,  Southern, 

carrier  .  60  @  1  00 

Botan,  carrier  .  1  00  @  1  25 

Watermelons,  per  100 .  12  00  (0  25  00 

Per  car  . 125  00  @225  00 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  S’n,  bbl _  1  25  (c£  2  75 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  nearby,  bbl  2  50  @  3  00 
Common  kinds,  nearby,  bbl.  1  00  @  1  50 

Bartlett,  Jersey,  bbl .  2  50  @  3  50 

Bell,  nearby,  bbl .  1  50  @  1  75 

Scooter,  nearby,  bbl .  1  50  @  1  75 

Currants,  qt .  2%@  3% 

Black,  8-lb.  basket .  25  @  40 

Apples,  Alexander,  h.  p.,  bbl.  1  75  @  2  50 

Jersey,  windfalls  .  75  @  1  00 

Bough,  hand-picked,  bbl...  125  @  2  00 
Astrachan,  hand-picked,  bbl  1  50  ©  2  00 

Nyack  pippin,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  25 

Muskmelons,  Jersey,  %-bbl 

case  .  1  00  @  1  75 

Arkansas,  Gem,  case .  1  25  @  1  50 

Md.  &  Del.,  Gem,  case .  1  00  @  2  00 

Md.  &  Del.,  Jenny  Lind,  cs.  1  00  @  1  75 

Anne  Arundel,  %-bu.  bsltt..  60  @  80 

Va.,  Christina,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  00 

Va.,  poor  to  fair,  bbl .  1  00  @  1  50 

N.  C.,  Gem,  case .  50  @  1  00 

GRAIN.  t 

Wheat,  No.  1,  hard  Manitoba...  81%@  — 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth .  79%@  — 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth .  81%@  — 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator..  26  @  — 

No.  3,  mixed  .  25%@  — 

Track  and  ungraded  white .  27%@  33 

Rye,  No.  2,  West’n,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf.  54  @  — 
State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track..  52  ©  53 

Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f..  N.  Y _  4S  — 

Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  50  @  53 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  Western, 

and  nearby  .  —  @  12% 

Western  .  —  @  12  “ 

Southern,  per  lb .  —  @  12 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  ©  10 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  ©  8 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair . .  50  @  60 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  20 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Iced. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best .  8  @  9 

Toms,  average  grades .  —  @  7 

Poor  .  5  @  6 

Phila.  broilers,  selected,  large...  17  @  19 

Mixed  weights  .  14  @  16 

Western  broilers,  dry-picked,  3 

lb.  and  over  to  pair .  —  @  12 

Scalded,  3  lb.  and  over  to  pair.  —  @  11 

Under  3  lb.  average  to  pair _  8  @  10 

Fowls,  Slate  &  Pa.,  g’d  to  prime.  11  @  11% 

Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb _  —  @  11 

Scalded,  per  lb .  10%@  11 

Southern  &  Southwestern,  lb.  10%@  11 
Ducks,  L.  I.  &  East.,  Sp’g,  lb...  11  @  11% 
Geese,  East.,  Sp’g,  white,  lb....  13  @  14 

Spring,  dark  . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  wh.,  doz.. 

Mixed,  per  doz . 1 

Small,  dark,  per  doz . 1 

Frozen. 

Turkeys,  young  hens,  No.  1. 

Mixed,  young  hens  and  toms, 

No.  1  . 

Young  toms,  No.  1 . 

Broilers,  fancy,  dry-picked. 

Scalded  . 

Chickens,  fancy,  soft-ineated _ 

Average,  No.  1 . 

Fowls,  dry-picked,  No.  1 _ 

Plain  . 

Ducks,  fancy  . 

Average,  No.  1 . 

Geese,  average,  best . 

Capons,  fancy,  large . 

Medium  weights  . 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  average,  prime .  9 

Fair  to  good .  7%@ 

Common  to  medium .  5 

Small  .  6 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  prime,  in  bulk, 

per  bbl . 1  50 

Jersey,  prime,  in  bulk,  bbl.. 

Southern,  fair  to  prime,  bbl...l  25 
Sweets,  yellow,  per  bbl... 

Red,  per  bbl . 

White  ,per  bbl . 

Beets,  L.  I.,  per  100  bchs . 

Carrots,  L.  I.,  per  100  bchs.. 

Corn,  Hackensack,  per  100.. 

Other  Jersey,  per  100 . 

Cucumber  pickles,  Jersey,  1,000.1  25 

L.  I.,  per  1,000 . 

Rockland  Co.,  per  1,000 . 2  50 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  per  bu.  box 

Md.  &  J’y,  per  %-bbl.  bskt _ 

Cabbages,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 1  75 

Celery,  extra  fancy,  per  doz 

Medium,  per  doz . 

Small,  per  doz . 

Eggplants,  Jersey,  per  bu.  box. 

Jersey,  per  %-bbl.  box . 1  00 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  75 

Lima  Beans,  Southern,  bu.  bskt 
Hackensack,  potato,  per  bag. 2  25 
So.  Jersey,  potato,  per  bag 
Onions,  S’n,  per  %-bbl.  bskt. 

Jersey  &  S’n,  white,  per  bskt. 

Kentucky,  per  bbl . 1  50 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  red,  per  bbl . 1  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  per  bag...l  25 

State,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl 

Peas,  State,  per  bag . 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bu.  box 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 

Squash,  white  per  bbl . 

Yellow,  crook-neck,  per  bbl... 

String  beans,  L.  I.  &  Jersey, 

per  bag  .  75 

Boston,  per  bu.  box . 

Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  100  bchs. 

Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl _ 

Tomatoes,  upper  Jersey,  Acme, 

per  bu.  box . 

Upper  Jersey,  com.,  bu.  box. 

Southern  Jersey,  round  st’s, 
per  bu.  box . 


.  10 

@  11 

.  — 

@2  25 

.1  50 

@1  75 

.1  00 

@1  25 

.  12 

@  12% 

!  u 

@  12 

.  — 

@  11 

.  14 

@  15 

.  13 

©  14 

,  - 

©  12 

.  9 

@  10 

.  9 

©  9% 

.  8 

@  8% 

.  - 

@  10 

.  8 

©  9 

.  8 

©  9 

.  14 

©  15 

.  12 

©  13 

3ATS. 

.  9 

@  9% 

.  7%@  8% 

.  5 

(a)  7 

,  6 

©  6% 

!l  50 

@1  75 

.1  50 

@1  75 

.1  25 

@1  75 

,3  00 

@4  50 

.2  50 

@3  25 

,2  50 

@3  50 

,  - 

@1  00 

.  75 

@1  00 

.  50 

@1  00 

.  40 

@  75 

.1  25 

@2  00 

.1  50 

@2  50 

.2  50 

@3  00 

.  50 

©  75 

,  75 

@1  00 

,1  75 

@2  25 

.  40 

©  50 

,  20 

©  35 

.  10 

©  15 

,  50 

@  75 

,1  00 

@1  25 

1  75 

@2  25 

.  75 

@1  75 

2  25 

@2  50 

,1  50 

@1  75 

.  60 

©  SO 

50 

©  75 

.1  50 

m  75 

1  50 

©2  00 

,1  25 

@1  50 

1  65 

@1  75 

,  25 

@1  50 

50 

@  60 

1  00 

@1  50 

,  50 

©  75 

.  50 

©  75 

!  75 

@1  00 

.  30 

@  50 

.  75 

@1  00 

.  75 

©  90 

’  75 

@1  25 

,  50 

©  65 

!  60 

©  90 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  within  26-cent 
freight  zone,  2%  cents  per  quart. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Osgood  Scale  Co.,  Binghamton,  N. 
Y.,  have  just  issued  a  pretty  booklet  illus¬ 
trating  and  describing  their  full  line  of 
scales.  Every  farmer  needs  a  scale.  The 
booklet  will  be  sent  free  to  those  asking 
for  it. 

The  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co., 
of  Chicago,  has  just  received  word  from 
Paris  that  the  gold  medal  and  200  francs, 
the  single  highest  award  for  binders,  was 
won  by  the  McCormick  machines  at  the 
field  trial  at  Coulommiers  on  July  19, 
against  all  comers.  This  is  the  greatest 
and  most  important  trial  held  in  France 
during  the  Exposition  year. 

When  you  answer  advertisements  you 
will  confer  a  favor  on  both  the  advertiser 
and  the  paper  by  referring  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
This  will  also  result  to  your  advantage. 
These  notes  are  intended  to  call  attention 
of  readers  to  some  special  feature  of  ad¬ 
vertised  goods,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
reader  and  advertiser.  They  are  never  paid 
for  and  no  paid  notice  has  been  or  will  be 
inserted  here. 

Fence  manufacturers  have  been  having 
trouble  for  the  past  year  in  getting  ma¬ 
terial  from  mills.  The  trusts  seem  to  have 
had  the  whip  hand  and  the  fence  men  have 
had  to  pay  higher  prices  and  wait  for  goods 
besides.  The  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 
Adrian,  Mich.,  has  now  got  over  the 
trouble  by  putting  up  furnaces  of  its  own. 
The  company  now  makes  its  own  rods, 
wires  and  staples,  and  does  its  own  gal¬ 
vanizing,  expecting  now  to  catch  up  with 
back  orders,  and  fill  all  new  orders  prompt¬ 
ly.  Catalogues  will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 

As  seed  time  approaches  you  will  begin 
to  feel  an  interest  in  grain  drills.  Taking 
one  year  with  another,  and  all  sections 
into  consideration  we  doubt  whether  any 
other  one  drill  has  maintained  the  popu¬ 
larity  enjoyed  by  the  Buckeye.  Here  are 
some  of  the  points  that  are  claimed  for  it: 
It  is  made  with  a  steel  frame  of  square 
steel  tubing,  light  and  compact.  The  axle 
is  of  cold  rolled  steel  and  both  ground 
wheels  are  “drivers,”  so  that  it  always  re¬ 
volves,  thus  keeping  the  seeding  device  al¬ 
ways  in  operation.  It  has  a  “double  run” 
positive  force  feed,  which  is  easily  and 
accurately  regulated.  The  manufacturers 
are  P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  9  Canal  St.,  Spring- 
field,  O.  They  will  give  you  more  detailed 
information  about  it  if  you  are  interested. 


SCB/IPS. 

Write  your  name  with  kindness,  love 
and  mercy,  on  the  hearts  of  those  you  as¬ 
sociate  with,  and  you  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten.— Arkansas  Cultivator. 

Arkansas  Cultivator  says  that  there 
are  three  kinds  of  people  in  the  world— the 
wills,  the  won’ts  and  the  can’ts.  The  first 
accomplish  everything;  the  second  oppose 
everything,  and  the  third  fail  in  everything. 

In  future,  sheep  exhibited  at  English 
cattle  shows  are  not  to  have  their  wool 
colored  in  any  way.  Heretofore,  judges’  de¬ 
cisions  have  often  been  influenced  strongly 
by  the  skill  of  "improvers.”  who  “make 
up”  the  animals  with  wonderful  ability. 

Here  is  the  Farmer’s  Guide  man’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  tobacco:  “How  easy  it  is  to 
learn  to  chew  tobacco.  We  learned  it  in 
one  afternoon  when  we  were  setting  up 
corn  for  the  hired  man.  When  he  was  at 
the  other  end  of  the  field  we  took  a  chew 
of  his  dog-leg  plug  we  knew  was  in  his 
coat  pocket  on  the  fence.  We  had  the 
ague  for  four  days  and  haven't  taken  a 
chew  since.  We  didn’t  taper  off  from  the 
habit  either.  We  just  quit  and  stayed  quit. 
When  now  we  hear  men  say  they  can’t 
quit  the  bad  habit,  we  don’t  believe  i 
We  quit  and  quit  quickly.” 


ROUND  SILOS 

LABOR  1-2  SAVED. 

Also  best  Horse-power,  Thresher,  Clover- 
huller,  Dog-power,  Rye  Thresher  and 
Binder,  Fanning-mill,  Feed-mill,  Saw- 
machine  (circular  and  drag),  Land-roller, 
Steam  engine,  Ensilage  ana  fodder-cutter, 
Shredder.  Root-cutter  and  Corn-sheller. 
CEO.  D.  HARDER,  Manufacturer, 
Cobleskill,  N.  T. 

FI  ease  tell  what  you  wish  to  pur¬ 
chase. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  Sale.  FRANK  DOERRE,  Seigers,  Miss 


FOR  SALE— Elegant  COUNTRY  Place. 

Westchester  County:  trolley  to  New  York.  Fifty- 
tive  acres:  abundant  fruit.  Colonial  house.  18  rooms. 
Lawns,  flowering  shrubbery.  Barns  and  stables. 
$12,000.  Great  bargain.  Address 

“  STRATHMORE,”  Artnonk.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  or  Rent. 

An  admirably  located  farm  near  the  city  upon 
which  a 'successful  dairy  business  lias  been  con¬ 
ducted— good  land  and  In  good  condition.  Corre¬ 
spondence  invited.  P.  O.  Box  No.  545,  Norfolk,  Va. 


$500  to  $2,500  Service.  Entrance 

through  examination.  We  prepare  you.  8,000  posi¬ 
tions  filled  each  year.  For  particulars  address  CIVIL 
SERVICE  SCHOOL,  Lock  Box  252,  Chambersburg,  Fa 


GXO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E  ST.  1875.  FRANK  W. GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot- 
honse  Produota  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  lath  St.,  New  York. 


PEARS  AND  APPLES  WANTED. 

Highest  Market  Prices  can  be  obtained  from 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

100  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


A  Hay  Producer  Writes ; 

“  Farmers  often  sell  their  crop  to  home  buyers 
rather  than  take  the  chances  of  shipping  it  to 
market  themselves.  1  have  shipped  my  hay  lor  two 
years  to  F.  D,  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  Street, 
New  York,  and  it  has  netted  me  much  better 
results  than  when  sold  to  homo  dealers.” 

Charles  Buchan,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


■  ■  ■  BBk  your  BERRIES.  PEACHES, 
(flB  H  ■  ■  APPLES.  I* KARS.  RUTTER, 

KLfl  B  HJg  SOU’I  HERN  TRUCK,  etc.,  to 
BB  I  Si  SAMUEL  WHITTON, 
tiLS  H  H  ■  M  Commission  Merchant, 

m  ■  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  prices.  Ref.:  Bradstreet’s  Mer.  Agency. 


Peach  Baskets 


Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and  1(3  qts. 


Peach  Covers. 

Wood,  Burlap  and  Cotton. 

Crape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  336,  5.  8, 10  and  15  pounds. 

Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  etc 


BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Specal  prices  to  dealers  and 
carload  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 


COLES  &  C  O  .  , 

(Successors  to  A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON). 
Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

109-111  Warren  Street.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Don’t  Be  Imposed  Upon. 
Don’t  Budge  an  Inch. 


No  man  that’s  human  will  permit  his 
horse  to  suffer.  Insist  on  having 

Veterinary 

Pixine. 

It  is  absolutely  unfailing  on  scratches, 
gall  sores,  hoof  rot,  mange  and  all  skin 
disease  on  horses  and  domestic  animals. 
Money  back  if  it  fails. 


-A  THOROUGHBRED  HOLSTEIN 
BULL  CALF.  Well  marked  and  of 
best  breeding.  Will  be  sold  at  farmers’ price.  Writ© 
at  once.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

0#|  E-From  one  to  a  canoad  of  fine 
WMbC  Red  Short-Horn  Calves;  also, 
Southdown  Lambs  and  large  English  Berkshires, 
all  crated  at  low  prices. 

ISON  &  LITSEY,  Harrodsburg,  Ky. 


At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  or  mailed  postpaid 
FRICE  J  2'0Z-'  ^ox> 


(  2-oz.  1 
(  %-lb.  box, 


26c. 

60c. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


1  g£<SV°^  HAME  STRAPS! 

A  Malleable  Iron  Hame  Fastener  that  will  fit  any  horse  collar  will 
be  sent  FREE  and  postpaid  to  any  farmer  who  will  send  35c  for 
3  months  trial  subscription  to  THE  FARMERS  VOICE  i  This  Hame 
Fastener  Is  conceded  the  most  successful  thus  far  produced.  It 
Is  guaranteed  FOK  FIVE  yeaus.  If  itlsnot  the  best  tiling  you  ever 
saw  In  this  line  “end  It  back  and  your  money  will  be  cheerfully 
refunded.  the  farmers  voice  has  no  superior  among  agri¬ 

cultural  journals.  Published  weekly,  82  pages. 

Address  THE  FARMERS  VOICE,  Caxton  Building,  CHICAGO. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — An  explosion  In  the  Wind¬ 
sor  Celluloid  Collar  Company’s  factory  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  July  25,  caused  the  death  of 
four  women,  and  injured  several  persons. 
....  An  explosion  wrecked  the  factory 
of  the  Waco  (Tex.)  Ice  and  Refrigerator 
Company,  July  25,  killing  two  men  and  In¬ 
juring  others . Geronimo,  the  fa¬ 

mous  Apache  chief,  who  has  been  impris¬ 
oned  at  Fort  Sill.,  I.  T.,  for  14  years,  has 
become  insane.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
blood-thirsty  Indians  in  history,  and  it  cost 
the  Government  $1,000,000  and  hundreds  of 
lives  before  he  was  safe  behind  the  bars. 
.  .  .  .  The  race  rioting  in  New  Orleans 
culminated  July  27,  in  a  battle  between  the 
police  and  citizens  on  the  one  side,  and 
Robert  Charles,  a  negro  desperado,  who 
had  killed  two  policemen  several  days  be¬ 
fore.  In  the  conflict  Charles  killed  three 
more  persons,  fatally  wounded  four  and 
was  himself  “literally  shot  to  pieces." 
There  was  more  or  less  disorder  in  the  city, 
and  an  aged  negro  woman  was  shot  and 

killed  by  a  mob . The  premature 

explosion  of  a  cannon  at  Camp  Lincoln, 
Springfield,  Ill.,  July  29,  injured  12  persons, 
and  two  artillerymen  will  probably  die. 
....  A  terrific  cloudburst  in  the  valley 
of  the  Verde  River,  Ariz.,  July  31,  drowned 
two  men.  It  broke  a  protracted  drought. 
....  Twelve  persons  were  injured  in  a 
head-on  collision  of  electric  cars  at  Day- 
ton,  O.,  July  30 . The  entire  busi¬ 

ness  portion  of  Cherokee,  Iowa,  was  swept 

by  fire  July  30 . At  Ocean  City,  N. 

J.,  July  31,  four  women  were  carried  out  by 
the  undertow  while  bathing,  and  drowned. 
Among  the  victims  of  this  fatality  were 
two  daughters  of  Edwin  Lonsdale,  a  well- 
known  horticulturist,  and  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

PHILIPPINES.— At  Oroquieta,  Mindanao, 
two  soldiers  who  went  into  a  store  to  buy 
food  were  set  upon  by  bolomen;  one  was 
killed  and  the  other  escaped  and  gave  the 
alarm.  A  company  of  the  Fortieth  Infantry 
then  went  to  Oroquieta  and  killed  89  na¬ 
tives,  30  in  one  house.  The  gunboat  Callao 
then  shelled  the  town.  Insurgents  under 
Alvarez  are  persistently  troubling  Min¬ 
danao . The  United  States  is  ne¬ 

gotiating  with  Spain  for  the  purchase  of 
two  more  islands  belonging  to  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Archipelago,  Sibutu  and  Cagayen,  the 
price  to  be  paid  being  $100,000.  These  isl¬ 
ands  were  overlooked  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  and  their  purchase  is  designed  to 
prevent  future  complications. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  Chi¬ 
nese  have  risen  against  foreigners  on  Hai¬ 
nan  Island,  the  most  southern  point  of  the 
Empire.  News  has  been  received  from  the 
British  Minister,  Sir  Claude  MacDonald, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  besieged 
foreigners  are  holding  out  at  Peking.  The 
Chinese  assert  that  they  are  holding  them 
as  hostages.  This  is  contradicted  by  news, 
apparently  authentic,  received  from  the  be¬ 
sieged.  The  Chinese  government  has,  ap¬ 
parently,  appealed  separately  to  each  of 
the  Allies  for  aid  in  settling  the  disturb¬ 
ance,  while  at  the  same  time  an  Imperial 
edict  was  issued  commending  the  Boxers, 
and  offering  rewards  for  their  services. 
.  ...  In  presenting  the  Indian  budget  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons  July  25,  the 
Indian  Secretary  announced  that  during  the 
past  two  years  $60,000,000  had  been  expend¬ 
ed  for  famine  relief.  The  population  of  the 

stricken  area  was  52,000,000 . King 

Humbert,  of  Italy,  was  shot  and  killed  by 
an  assassin  at  Monza,  near  Milan,  July  29. 
The  murderer  was  an  anarchist,  Angelo 
Bresci,  a  native  of  Tuscany.  Apparently 
the  plot  was  hatched  in  the  United  States, 
the  murderer  belonging  to  a  group  of  an¬ 
archists  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  where  he  had 
been  living. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Congress  in  the 
recent  session  authorized  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations  in  Hawaii  and  Porto 
Rico.  They  will  soon  be  opened  and  in  full 
operation.  Secretary  Wilson  directed  Mr. 
Knapp,  of  the  Louisiana  Station,  to  go  to 
Porto  Rico  and  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  Island  and  its  first  special  needs  in 
agriculture.  Mr.  Knapp  was  also  told  to 
report  on  the  best  location  for  an  experi¬ 
ment  station,  and  to  give  all  necessary  in¬ 
formation  to  carry  out  the  law  promptly. 
Dr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Louisiana  Station,  was 
sent  to  Hawaii  on  a  similar  errand.  He  is 
now  there,  and  will  spend  five  or  six  weeks 
in  securing  data  for  a  report  on  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  station  for  the  Islands. 

The  Arkansas  State  Fair  will  be  held  at 
Pine  Bluff  August  22-27. 

The  California  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  hold  its  fair  at  Sacramento  Sep¬ 
tember  2-15. 

John  Franks,  a  Noble  township  (Ind.) 
farmer,  was  swindled,  July  24,  out  of  $2,500. 
Two  men,  who  registered  as  W.  H.  Harris, 
of  Indiana,  and  W.  C.  Brown,  of  Hamilton, 
O.,  visited  Franks  for  the  ostensible  pur¬ 
pose  of  buying  his  farm,  telling  him  he 
must  produce  $2,500  to  prove  his  responsi¬ 
bility.  Franks  put  his  money  into  a 
satchel.  The  men  were  to  put  $5,000  in  an¬ 


other.  They  switched  satchels  and  Franks 
got  a  bundle  of  paper. 

The  Iowa  State  crop  report  issued  July 
24  says  that  corn  promises  a  yield  far  be¬ 
yond  the  average,  but  that  Winter  apples 
will  fall  short  of  the  usual  supply.  Local 
damage  has  resulted  to  hay  from  heavy 
rains  in  the  northwest,  but  all  parts  of  the 
State  have  been  saturated  to  the  benefit  of 
the  pasture  and  corn  crop. 

The  Continental  Dorset  Club  offers  for 
the  best  flock  registered  in  the  Continental 
Dorset  Club,  the  sum  of  $25  at  each  of  the 
following  shows  of  1900:  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
Columbus,  O. ;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Spring- 
field,  Ill.;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Chicago,  Ill.  The  flock  shall  be 
made  up  according  to  the  rules  of  the  re¬ 
spective  fair  associations.  The  secretary 
of  the  Club  is  Joseph  E.  Wing,  Mechanics- 
burg,  O. 

Charbon  is  reported  to  be  epidemic  among 
cattle  in  western  Texas,  and  the  disease  is 
attacking  human  beings.  Much  alarm  has 
resulted,  and  the  State  Veterinarian  is  dis¬ 
cussing  the  situation  with  the  Governor. 

Owing  to  a  shortage  in  the  broom-corn 
crop  Evansville  (Ind.)  manufacturers  say 
the  price  of  brooms  will  be  advanced  soon. 
Broom  corn  now  sells  at  $150  a  ton.  A  dis¬ 
trict  near  here  that  produced  20,000  tons 
last  year  will  harvest  only  10,000  tons  this 
season. 

A  warrant  has  been  issued  at  Kansas 
City  for  the  arrest  of  Edward  L.  Swazey,  a 
cattle  commission  merchant,  charging 
irregularities  in  connection  with  cattle 
mortgages  involving  losses  estimated  at 
$70,000.  Swazey  is  said  to  be  on  his  way  to 
South  America. 


MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

BASKETS  FOR  PLUMS.— A  nearby  ship¬ 
per  wishes  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
better  package  for  Japan  plums  than  the 
regular  16-quart  peach  basket.  A  smaller 
package  is  far  more  desirable,  for  instance, 
the  eight-pound  basket  commonly  used  for 
grapes.  The  plums  keep  in  better  shape 
than  in  a  large  bulk,  and  they  are  much 
more  convenient  for  the  retailer,  as  many 
customers  wish  to  buy  only  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  at  a  time. 

A  RUG  BUILDER.— In  the  window  of  a 
Broadway  store  dealing  in  expensive  rugs, 
sits  a  big,  coarse-featured  Turk,  dressed  in 
his  national  costume.  His  loom  is  a  rough 
affair  made  of  round  sticks  with  the  bark 
on,  and  one  would  judge  that  the  man  were 
better  fitted  to  knock  down  cattle  in  a 
slaughterhouse  than  to  handle  minute 
threads  and  weave  an  artistic  pattern. 
Yet  he  knows  his  business,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  delicate-colored  Turkish  rug  grows 
rapidly  under  his  quick  motions. 

CONSTANT  CHANGE.— “This  morning," 
said  a  fruit  man,  “apples  were  a  little 
scarce.  I  had  on  hand  a  few  early  red  ones 
in  small  crates,  and  readily  sold  them  at 
60  cents,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  $3  per 
barrel.  When  the  shipper  gets  his  returns, 
he  will  probably  tell  all  his  neighbors  what 
a  big  price  he  got  for  apples  in  crates,  and 
they  will  take  it  for  granted  that  these 
conditions  will  always  be  the  same,  while 
the  fact  Is  that  it  only  happened  so  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  temporary  shortage.  The 
same  thing  might  take  place  to-morrow  or 
next  week,  but  there  is  no  certainty  of  it.” 
The  market  for  perishable  goods  in  a  great 
city  is  as  uneasy  and  tricky  as  the  ocean. 
Supply,  demand,  and  weather  are  the 
forces  that  keep  it  in  motion.  The  trans¬ 
portation  lines  pour  in  supplies  from  all 
directions,  and  a  scarcity  in  the  morning 
may  change  to  a  surplus  before  night. 
Very  few  really  “cut-and-dried”  rules  for 
shippers  can  be  given  except  the  old  ex¬ 
hortations  to  sort  and  pack  properly,  and 
ship  only  to  reliable  people. 

SIZE  OF  PACKAGES.— A  reader  asks  what 
is  meant  by  a  crate,  case,  carrier,  basket, 
etc.,  in  the  market  quotations  on  fruits  and 
vegetables.  In  handling  many  of  these 
products  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
old  standards  of  quarts  or  bushels.  They 
are  bought  and  sold  by  the  package,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  quotations  made  in 
this  way,  while  explicit  enough  for  the 
city  trade,  are  very  indefinite  elsewhere.  I 
measured  a  lot  of  the  standard  packages 
In  order  to  get  their  capacities  in  bushels 
or  fractions.  Of  course,  there  are  a  lot  of 
mongrel  boxes  and  crates  made  from  odds 
and  ends  of  lumber  and  no  two  alike. 
Many  of  the  standard  packages  do  not 
seem  to  figure  out  any  exact  number  of 
quarts,  but  the  figures  given  are  approxi¬ 
mately  correct.  The  tomato  crate  is  12xlSx 
10  inches,  nearly  an  exact  bushel.  This  is 
also  used  for  cucumbers,  green  peppers  and 
egg  plants,  though  some  of  the  latter  come 
in  barrels  and  half-barrel  boxes.  The  peach 
carrier  is  11x22x10  inches,  holding  six  three- 
quart  baskets.  This  is  one  of  the  best  pack¬ 
ages  for  shipping  any  distance,  as  the 
baskets  are  separated  so  that  there  is  a 
circulation  of  air,  and  they  yield  with  the 
jar  in  transportation,  thus  damaging  the 
fruit  less  than  where  it  is  all  thrown  to¬ 


gether  in  one  bulk.  California  plums  come 
in  carriers  holding  four  square  three-quart 
baskets.  Most  muskmelons  come  in  half¬ 
barrel  cases  or  baskets,  though  some  are 
seen  in  half-bushel  baskets,  two  in  a  crate. 

“HOT  CORN.” — This  is  a  familiar  cry  on 
some  streets  in  Now’  York,  and  at  the  cheap 
seaside  resorts.  It  means  that  the  vender 
has  fresh-boiled  sweet  corn  for  sale.  His 
outfit  is  a  pail  or  kettle  holding  10  to  20 
gallons,  under  which  is  a  fire  of  charcoal 
or  some  other  fuel.  When  a  customer 
comes  up,  the  corn  man  takes  a  big  fork, 
fishes  out  an  ear,  puts  it  on  a  plate,  daubs 
a  brush  into  a  mess  of  butter,  and  paints 
it  over.  The  eater  salts  and  peppers  it  to 
suit  himself,  and  then,  taking  hold  of  each 
end,  gets  away  with  it  in  the  good,  old- 
fashioned  style.  The  price  is  five  cents. 
Sometimes  the  whole  outfit  is  put  on 
wheels  and  trundled  around.  One  man  had 
his  on  a  push  cart,  and  was  wheeling  it 
over  a  rough  pavement.  The  jar  was  too 
much;  one  of  the  axles  broke,  and  down 
went  the  corn,  water  and  fire  in  a  heap. 
The  owner,  an  Italian,  looked  at  the  siz¬ 
zling  ruins  and  smiled.  He  was  apparently 
a  philosopher,  and  did  not  propose  to  worry 
over  so  small  a  matter  as  losing  his  entire 
stock-in-trade.  The  lazy,  don’t-care  of 
some  of  these  people  is  past  comprehension. 

CONEY  ISLAND  NOTES. — Throughout 
the  East,  Coney  Island  has  a  hard  name. 
The  man  who  said  that  the  only  decent 
thing  he  saw  was  the  ocean  was  not  far 
out  of  the  way.  It  would  seem  as  though 
all  the  fakes,  frauds  and  indecent  shows 
in  the  country  were  dumped  here  for  the 
Summer.  Two-headed  people,  a  web-footed 
horse,  men  and  women  that  eat  live  snakes, 
and  numerous  other  impossible  freaks  are 
seen.  Wild  men  are  a  favorite  attraction 
(?),  and  most  anyone  who  lets  his  hair  and 
whiskers  grow  and  daubs  a  little  paint  on 
his  anatomy,  will  pass  very  well.  He  can 
look  fierce  and  rattle  his  chains  a  little, 
and  the  signs  and  exhibitor  will  do  the 
rest.  People  take  these  things  as  jokes, 
and  know  that  they  are  swindled  if  they 
patronize  them.  In  contrast  with  such 
ridiculous  frauds  are  glass  blowers,  with 
remarkable  specimens  of  skilled  work;  en¬ 
gravers,  and  charcoal  artists,  who  can 
make  your  portrait  in  five  minutes.  The 
most  Instructive  exhibit  this  season  is  a 
colony  of  bees.  They  are  under  glass  and 
wire  screens,  and  the  boxes  are  arranged 
so  that  the  whole  operation  may  be  seen 
from  the  young  bees  wiggling  out  of  their 
cells,  to  the  filled  comb  with  the  workers 
sealing  it.  The  bees  have  access  to  screen- 
covered  boxes  containing  plants,  water  and 
artificial  food,  and  are  apparently  as  happy 
and  busy  as  though  they  had  all  creation 
to  fly  around  in.  A  man  explains  the  whole 
thing  and  answers  questions,  and  by  spend¬ 
ing  half  an  hour  there  one  can  pick  up 
more  real  information  about  bees  and 
honey  than  he  could  get  in  a  month  from 
books.  The  admission  fee  is  five  cents.  It 
is  a  pity  that  every  fair  cannot  have  such 
an  exhibit.  Some  who  keep  bees  have  only 
a  vague  idea  of  the  way  in  which  they  do 
their  work,  and  children  are  especially  izs- 
terested.  w.  w.  h. 


Strawberries  in  Connecticut. 

The  late  Spring  frost  injured  a  good 
many  of  the  early  blossoms,  so  that  straw¬ 
berries  began  later  than  usual  this  year. 
Michel’s  Early  ripened  first  as  usual,  and 
seems  to  be  the  earliest  berry  around  here. 
Some  Connecticut  strawberry  growers, 
however,  consider  the  new  Excelsior  much 
earlier  and  a  better  variety.  We  have  not 
fruited  it  yet;  it  certainly  is  a  strong 
grower.  Clyde  is  pretty  early  with  us,  and 
is  a  good  berry,  but  rather  soft  to  keep 
any  length  of  time.  I  should  say  it  is  the 
most  prolific  variety  we  have,  and  a  strong 
grower,  producing  berries  of  good  flavor. 
It  seems  w'cll  suited  to  light  soil,  such  as 
ours  is.  Perhaps  this  fact  of  light  soil  has 
prevented  success  with  the  Glen  Mary. 
This  makes  a  strong  plant,  but  so  far  has 
produced  only  a  small  crop  of  fruit,  which 
is  too  acid  to  suit  one’s  taste;  the  green 
tip  is  another  objection  to  this  berry.  The 
Bismarck  has  done  splendidly  on  our  soil, 
and  is  a  good  eating  berry,  always  sweet 
and  rich;  the  late  pickings,  however,  are 
sometimes  rather  small  fruit,  but  early  in 
the  season  the  size  is  medium  to  large.  No 
berry  is  more  popular  here  than  Brandy¬ 
wine.  It  succeeds  well  in  growth  of  plant, 
size  of  fruit,  quality  and  handsome  appear¬ 
ance,  despite  the  excess  of  hull.  It  has 
paid  me  the  best  of  any  variety  I  grow. 
Haverland  is  here,  as  all  over  the  country, 
a  popular  and  successful  variety.  One 
grower  In  town  is  making  a  specialty  of 
the  Marshall,  and  it  seems  to  pay  him. 
The  fruit  is  extra  big.  Very  dark  color  and 
of  fair  quality  and  holds  on  until  late. 

Strawberries  coming  medium  to  late 
after  the  rush  of  southern  fruit  is  over,  are 
most  profitable  with  us.  My  choice  of  va¬ 
rieties,  after  this  year’s  experience,  would 
be  Clyde ,  Brandywine,  Haverland,  Bis¬ 
marck  and  perhaps  Bubach.  Othei  fruits 
that  are  behaving  satisfactorily  this  season 
with  me  are  Red  Cross  currant,  which  is 


as  large  as  Cherry  or  Fay  and  longer 
branches.  London  Market,  a  fine  late  cur¬ 
rant,  not  much  talked  about;  White  Im¬ 
perial,  which  is  of  the  very  highest  quality 
but  not  salable  in  the  markets.  Loudon 
red  raspberry  is  large,  productive  and 
stands  drought  well;  New  Phoenix  red 
raspberry  is  fine,  early  and  holds  out  well 
to  the  end  of  season.  Miller’s  Red  gave  us 
some  good  fruit  early,  but  seems  to  be  too 
small  to  be  satisfactory.  The  excessively 
dry  weather  has  cut  short  the  raspberry 
crop  very  much,  and  blackberries  bid  fair 
to  be  poor  unless  rains  come  soon. 

Milford,  Conn.  h.  c.  c.  m. 


"I  am  the  mother  of  four  children,” 
writes  Mrs.  Euphemia  Falconer,  of 
Trent,  Muskegon  Co.,  Mich.  "My  first 
two  babies  were  still-born,  and  I  suffered 
every  thing  but  death.  My  friends  all 
thought  I  could  never  recover.  I  was 
reduced  to  109  pounds.  When  I  was 
three  months  along  for  my  third  child  I 
was  taken  with  hemorrhage  or  flooding 
and  came  near  having  a  miscarriage 
from  female  weakness.  For  two  months 
I  was  under  the  care  of  our  doctor,  but 
was  getting  weaker  all  the  time  until 
one  day  I  happened  to  come  across  one 
of  your  little  books  and  I  read  it  through, 
and  the  next  day  I  sent  and  got  three 
bottles  of  ‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  and 
one  bottle  of  ‘Pellets.’  I  improved  so 
fast  I  continued  to  take  your  medicine 
until  baby  was  born,  and  he  is  healthy 
and  all  right.  My  health  has  been  good 
ever  since.  I  now  weigh  165  pounds.” 

“Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion”  makes  Weak 
Women  Strong ,  and 
Sick  Women  Well, 


Dairymen  and  stockmen 

realize  more  and  more  each  year  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  lost  bv  the  shrinking  of 
MILK  and  FLESH  in  their  cattle  by  the  torment  of 
Hies.  Numerous  preventives  have  been  tested  and 
advertised.  Thus  far.  nothing  has  been  discovered 
to  compare  with  the  original  •*  Shoo-Fly.”  which  lias 
been  used  by  the  same  dairymen  since  1885.  Kxperi- 
ment  Stations  publishing  one  quart  of  it.  protected 
Hfty  cows  two  days  ;  thousands  write  each  cow 
gained  two  qts.  milk  at  cost  of  half-cent.  “  Shoo- 
JS'ly  ”  can  be  obtained  In  most  every  county  in  the 
Union,  or  by  sending  25c.  to  the  Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.. 
1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  They  will 
refund  money  if  cows  are  not  protected.  Get  the 
genuine.  Beware  of  imitations. 


AND  RAPID. 

There  is  no  other  potato 
digger  made  which  does 
such  clean  and  rapid 
work  as 


THE  !■ 

DOWDEN 


DIGGER 


Our  book  explains  the  principle,  so  that  you  can  see  for 
yourself  Its  superiority.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Book  free. 

liOWDK.V  MFG.  CO.  Box  22  Brulrle  City,  lows. 


CHEAP  FEED. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  to  a  certainty  I 
that  ensilage  is  the 
cheapest  stock  food  on 
earth. 


The 


very  best 
and 


clip  a  peat 
wny  to 
proparo 

it  Is  Kith 

_ the 

GALE  -  BALDWIN 
BALDWIN 

Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cutters.  Wh..l  Because 
they  require  less  power  than  any  similar  machine 
made;  they  cut  faster,  areeasiertofeedandoperato 
and  outwear  any  other  machine.  They  cut4  conven¬ 
ient  lengths  .Can  be  equipped  with  any  length  of  ele¬ 
vator.  Has  safety  fly  wheel  andsafety  treddle  lever. 
THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 
Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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" BRAIN  WORK "  IN  THE  LOWER 
ANIMALS. 

Reasoning  or  “  Inslinct.” 

Part  III. 

Extracts  from  a  Lecture  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Moore. 

Memory  of  Animals. — That  animals 
profit  by  past  experiences,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  retentive  memo¬ 
ries  for,  or  vivid  recollections  of,  past 
events,  as  well  as  of  persons,  places,  and 
things.  The  previously-related  case  of 
the  horse  that  went  to  the  blacksmith’s 
for  relief,  illustrates  this  fact.  He  re¬ 
membered  that  the  smith  was  the  man 
to  remove  his  shoe,  and  probably  he  had 
been  relieved  of  a  badly-fitting  one  be¬ 
fore,  and  remembered  that  was  the  place 
to  get  relief.  I  will  relate  another  case' 
of  memory  which  was  displayed  by  an 
elephant.  Near  my  home  an  elephant 
was  kept  during  the  Summer  months  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  loading  and 
unloading  lumber  from  boats.  One  day 
a  man  gave  the  beast  quite  a  large  piece 
of  tobacco,  which  he  put  into  his  mouth, 
thinking  it  was  candy.  As  soon  as  he 
tasted  it  he  made  a  spring  for  the  fel¬ 
low,  but  the  man  managed  to  get  away 
from  the  furious  animal.  The  next  sea¬ 
son,  which  was  several  months  after 
this  incident,  this  same  man  came 
around,  and  was  not  thinking  about  the 
elephant,  when  suddenly  the  animal  be¬ 
gan  to  chase  the  man,  who  jumped  into 
a  row  boat  which  was  near  by,  and 
started  out  into  the  lake.  The  elephant 
followed  for  a  long  distance,  and  the 
man  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  The 
memory  of  the  horse  and  dog  is  more 
marked  than  that  of  other  animals,  as 
can  well  be  illustrated,  both  these  ani¬ 
mals  having  the  power  of  remembering 
roads,  places,  and  their  masters  after  a 
long  separation. 

Insect  Memory. — Among  insects,  the 
memory  of  bees  and  ants  is  most 
marked.  The  following  example,  given 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  is  interesting,  and 
is  similar  to  what  I  have  often  seen  my¬ 
self.  In  the  Autumn  some  honey  was 
placed  in  a  window,  which  was  visited 
by  bees  in  large  numbers.  The  honey 
was  removed  in  the  Winter,  and  shut¬ 
ters  closed.  When  the  shutters  were 
taken  down  in  the  Spring  the  honey  was 
not  replaced  in  tne  window,  yet  the  bees, 
after  an  absence  of  several  months,  re¬ 
turned  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
obtaining  honey.  The  memory  of  the 
ant  is,  perhaps,  even  more  wonderful; 
in  fact,  tne  intelligence  of  this  little  ani¬ 
mal  has  excited  the  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  Darwin  remarks  that 
its  brain  is  “one  of  the  most  marvelous 
atoms  of  matter  in  the  world,  perhaps 
more  so  than  the  brain  of  man.”  To 
test  the  power  of  memory  in  this  little 
creature,  Lubbock  first  tried  keeping  an 
ant  away  from  its  nest  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  then  restoring  it.  He  found 
that  it  was  immediately  recognized,  and 
caressed  by  its  old  friends  and  asso¬ 
ciates.  He  repeated  these  experiments  a 
number  of  times  with  the  same  result. 
In  order  to  deceive  the  ants  in  the  nest, 
a  foreigner  was  introduced  in  place  of 
the  one  taken  away;  but  the  ants  imme¬ 
diately  detected  the  deception,  and  se¬ 
verely  treated  the  intruder. 

Tool-Using  Animals. — There  is  one 
more  subject  that  I  would  like  to  men¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  the  use  of  tools  or  in¬ 
struments  of  any  kind  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  a  particular  purpose.  Cats 
and  dogs  open  doors  by  pressing  the 
latch  keys,  or  cause  them  to  be  opened 
by  pulling  a  bell  cord.  We  had  a  cat 
that,  when  accidentally  shut  up  in  the 
parlor,  would  jump  upon  the  keyboard 
of  the  piano,  and  walk  backwards  and 
forwards  until  some  one  came  to  let  her 
out.  Every  farmer  knows  to  his  fre¬ 


quent  vexation,  how  well  cows  and 
horses  familiarize  themselves  with  open¬ 
ing  gates  and  doors,  and  taking  down 
fences.  Crows,  gulls,  and  other  birds 
carry  shellfish  into  the  air  and  drop 
them  on  rocks  to  break  their  hard  cov¬ 
erings,  to  obtain  the  flesh.  If  the  first 
fall  does  not  break  them,  they  carry 
them  up  still  higher,  and  thus  virtually 
striking  it  a  harder  blow.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  monkeys  living  near 
the  seashore,  where  the  ebb  tide  leaves 
the  rocks  covered  with  oysters,  evince 
extraordinary  expertness  in  opening 
these  bivalves  with  sharp  stones,  just 
as  a  man  would  do  under  like  circum¬ 
stances.  It  would  require  only  a  very 
slight  increase  of  intelligence  for  a 
monkey  to  learn  to  break  a  stone  into 
proper  shape,  instead  of  selecting  a 
suitable  one  from  the  numerous  sizes 
and  shapes  that  are  lying  on  the  beach. 
Monkeys  also  use  sticks  for  leverb  and 
stones  for  hammers.  A  friend  of  mine 
living  in  Minnesota  owned  a  steer  that 
learned  to  pump  water.  Whenever  he 
was  thirsty  he  used  to  go  up  to  the  pump 
and  work  the  handle  with  his  horns.  He 
must  have  learned  from  observation  or 
accident,  that  by  working  the  handle  up 
and  down  it  brought  water;  or  possibly 
he  might  have  found  it  out  in  scratching 
his  head  on  the  handle  of  the  pump.  At 
any  rate,  no  one  ever  knew  how  he 
learned  the  art,  and  he  used  to  pump 
regularly  every  day. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  that  those 
having  the  care  of  dumb  animals  should 
treat  them  as  friends.  We  should  al¬ 
ways  remember  that  these  creatures 
have  rights  that  should  be  respected. 
We  see  every  day  in  any  city  cart  horses 
patiently  toiling  up  the  slippery  hills, 
dragging  a  double  load.  If  the  poor 
creatures  only  realized  their  power 
would  they  take  revenge?  No,  indeed, 
many  are  too  faithful,  and  put  forth 
every  effort  to  serve  their  ungrateful 
masters.  What  can  be  said  of  that  other 
class  of  persons  whose  education  should 
teach  them  that  neither  overdrawn 
checks  or  docked  tails,  add  to  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  the  noblest  of  dumb  ani¬ 
mals;  and  that  these  cruel  practices,  the 
outcome  of  a  foolish  fashion,  are  relics 
of  barbarism? 


SILAGE  FOR  SUMMER  FEEDING. 

I  agree  with  what  L.  A.  C.  says  on 
page  .495  about  silage  for  Summer  feed¬ 
ing  for  the  dairy.  A  few  years  ago,  be¬ 
fore  silos  were  much  used,  I  put  up 
three  and  filled  them  with  corn  when 
about  ready  to  glaze,  cutting  it  one-half 
inch  long.  It  kept  nicely,  but  not 
knowing  much  about  the  feeding  of  it, 
I  commenced  feeding  it  once  a  day  to 
my  cows  in  milk,  then  twice  a  day.  It 
did  not  seem  to  lower  very  fast,  so  I 
commenced  to  feed  my  dry  cattle,  and  in 
spite  of  all  I  could  use,  was  only  able, 
by  keeping  my  milk  cows  in  the  stalls 
until  June  1,  to  feed  out  two  of  them. 
I  never  had  been  able  to  find  anyone 
who  kept  it  over  the  Summer,  or  ever 
fed  it  during  the  hot,  dry  weather  in 
August  and  September,  but  I  could  not 
feed  my  third  silo  out,  so  made  up  my 
mind  to  see  how  it  would  come  out.  1 
was  surprised  when  I  opened  it  about 
August  1  to  find,  after  the  top  for  a  few 
inches  was  removed,  that  it  was  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  for  feeding.  Cows  ate  it 
readily,  and  I  never  got  as  good  results 
from  the  dairy  with  any  of  the  green 
soiling  crops,  as  with  the  silage.  Later 
years  I  have  fed  it  with  equally  good 
results.  Last  year  did  not  finish  it  in 
time  to  put  in  the  new,  so  ran  the  new 
crop  right  on  top  of  the  old,  and  it  all 
came  out  sweet  and  good  last  Winter.  I 
have  one  siio  partly  full,  which  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  open  in  a  few  days  to  help  out. 


the  dry  pastures.  I  have  never  made 
a  practice  of  feeding  it  all  Summer,  but 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  done, 
with  silos  of  small  diameter,  and  silage 
corn  properly  grown,  cut,  and  packed  in 
perfectly  air-tight  silos.  If  I  had  known 
30  years  ago  the  value  of  the  corn  crop 
put  into  the  silo  for  dairy  feeding,  Sum¬ 
mer  as  well  as  Winter,  it  would  have 
saved  thousands  of  dollars  sent  west  to 
buy  the  grain  and  feed  which  I  have 
used.  Build  silos,  raise  corn,  raise  more 
corn,  and  keep  on  raising  it,  using  it 
Summer  and  Winter,  and  you  will  find 
your  dairy  returns  are  increased  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  time  you  spend 
looking  after  and  running  your  own 
business  and  your  own  farm.  b.  c.  p. 

Connecticut. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


ST.  LAMBERT  and  Combination.  For  sale  5  Cows, 
7  Heifers.  16  Bulls.  S.  E.  NIVLN.  Landenburg,  Pa, 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  price*.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


DELLHURST  FARM, 

MENTOR,  OHIO, 

has  nearly  30  Holstein  Hull  Calves  t-o  select 
from,  and  offers  sons  of  PeKol’s  Butter  Boy  No 
19210,  Royal  Paul  22979  and  others,  having  the  much 
talked-of  Pauline  Paul  and  DeKol  cross.  Our  Herd 
now  numbers  150  head.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  for  sale  from  Advanced  Registry  cows. 


Chester  Whites,  Holsteins  and  Choice  E^s. 

A  line  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters. 
Holstein-Frieslan  Bull  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  Rock  Eggs;  15  for  75  cents. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro.  N.  Y. 


Tiie  Ply  Nuisance. — I  have  found  no 
practical  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  fly 
pest.  I  am  now  trying  ordinary  coal  oil, 
put  on  in  a  very  fine  spray  by  a  so-called 
“atomizer,”  but  am  not  ready  to  pass 
judgment  yet.  Some  effective  remedy  is 
needed,  as  the  flies  are  a  most  expensive 
and  troublesome  nuisance.  If  all  ma¬ 
nure  could  be  carefully  cleaned  from 
stables  and  around  them  twice  a  day, 
and  all  droppings  broken  up  in  pasture, 
so  as  to  destroy  a  fertile  place  for  their 
propagation,  their  increase  might  be 
held  in  reasonable  check,  but  farmers 
are  busy  in  fly-time.  w.  f.  mcsparran. 

Thrashing  Corn  Fodder. — I  noticed 
an  inquiry  about  thrashing  corn.  After 
three  consecutive  years’  trial,  I  would 
say  don’t.  As  regards  cost,  it  is  a  very 
cheap  way  to  do  up  a  corn  crop,  averag¬ 
ing  about  five  cents  per  bushel  of  clear 
grain.  One  crop  had  soft  ends  on  the 
cobs,  so  the  grain  was  rusted,  and  had  to 
be  spread  and  stirred  many  times.  The 
fodder  molded  considerably,  but  was 
well  eaten  by  cattle.  Second  crop  was 
perfect,  350  bushels  of  clean  grain  from 
6*4  acres.  But  the  fodder  molded  some¬ 
what,  and  grain  required  spreading. 
Third  time,  similar  to  the  others.  A 
common  grain  separator  was  used  each 
time.  All  the  corn  was  shelled  and 
cleaned  from  the  fodder.  Fodder  was  in 
fine  condition  to  feed  except  for  the 
mold.  We  are  building  a  silo  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  J.  s.  B. 

White  Crossing,  N.  Y. 

Sheep  Feed. — I  have  never  used 
sorghum  as  a  pasture  very  much.  Rape 
I  have  used  extensively.  I  always  sow 
it  with  oats.  I  do  not  think  it  is  good 
unless  sown  with  other  grain,  as  sheep 
are  more  apt  to  bloat  on  it.  If  it  had  a 
good  growth,  an  acre  ought  to  keep  15 
sheep  or  more.  I  always  sow  it  four  or 
five  times  at  different  periods,  so  as  to 
have  it  fresh.  I  am  sowing  rape  and 
corn  for  the  last  time  this  year  now, 
July  10.  I  have  20  acres  of  Australian 
corn  and  rape,  which  I  intend  to  turn  my 
show  sheep  in  to  finish  on.  This  is  a 
small  com  which  ripens  in  65  days.  As 
to  bow  many  sheep  and  how  long  I 
would  expect  them  to  feed  on  an  acre 
of  rape  I  could  not  state  with  accurate 
experience.  I  have  several  hundred 
sheep,  and  never  pasture  on  rape  alone; 
always  have  another  for  them  to  run  in 
when  they  tire  of  rape.  I  like  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  corn  better  than  rape. 

Brooklyn,  Wis.  John  kivlin. 


Leg  and  Body  Wash. 

Race  horses  often  become  sore 
and  stiff  from  continued  strain 
on  the  hard  tracks.  Nothing  takes 
out  this  stiffness  and  soreness 
like  a  wash  compounded  of  di  luted 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

apply  to  the  legs  and  put  on  light 
bandages.Sponge  the  body  and  put 
on  light  blanket.  Guaranteed  to 
k  produce  desired  results  or  money 
_ 'back. 

Readville  Trotting  Park,  Mass.,  March  23, 1900. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  V.  S. 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  used  your  Elixir  for  the  past  ten  years,  Id  the 
diluted  form  for  a  leg  and  body  wash.  I  consider  it  the  best  wash 
for  keeping  horses  from  soring  up.  Horsesdone  up  with  this  wash 
are  much  less  liable  to  take  cold  than  when  done  up  with  witch  luzel 
or  any  other  wash  I  ever  used.  J.  H.  NAY. 

Our  100-page  book,  “Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 
Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any. 


Shropshire  Lambs.— Ewes  and  Rams,  high  grades. 
0  extra  good ,  blocky .  wel  1  bu  i  t,  for  Breeders,  August 
delivery.  Frlce,  $7  to  $10  ea.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Fa 

DHI  AMfl  PUIN  A  Q— Large  strain,  purebred, 
rULHnU~UnlllHu  Poland-China  Pigs  for  sale 
$5  each  when  they  are  eight  to  ten  weeks  old. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Cblttenango,  N.  Y. 

nn|  I  1C  DIIDC  from  registered  stock. 
uUblwIC  “Ur  w  Spayed  females.  Circulars 
free.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


nr  ITU  Tfl  I  IPC  on  HHN8  and  CHICKRN8 
UtLAIn  IU  LI  U  L  64-page  book  *bei. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  B.  1. 


Death  to  Heaves, 

Coughs  and  Distemper, 
is  NEWTON’S  CUKE. 
Best  references.  $1  &  can. 
*  Newton  House  Remedy 
Co.  (Y),  Toledo,  O. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured. 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  eur^  ■« 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical.  Ill¬ 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to 
readersof  thispaper. 

KlemlncBroo.,  chemists, 
Union  Stock  Y.nU,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Clroular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  BOBERT80N, 

Fore*tvill«-  Conn. 


COW  TIE 

[olds  them  firmly,  draws 
lem  forward  when  lying 
own,  pushes  back  when 
landing,  gives  freedom 
f  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  O.  NEWTON  CO. 


£,td 

1  -J 


The  Mystic* 


SPRAYEFL 


3”§ 


One  quart  of  Killer  and  a  Sprayer  furnished 
on  receipt  of  $1.00.  Will  free  cattle  of  flies. 
Is  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


A  Darning  Machine. 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning- 
machine  we  ever  saw’.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  than 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
$1,  or  for  tw’o  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  SI  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 


Cattle  Comfort 


Keeps  Cattle  Com¬ 
fortable  in  Fly  Time. 


The  annoyance  from  Flies  is  one  of  the  largest  factors  in  producing  serious  shrinkage  of  Summer 
milk.  When  once  a  cow  has  shrunk  in  her  milk  flow,  no  subsequent  feeding  will  restore  it.  Sold  by 
Merchants  and  the  Seedsmen.  Send  for  Pamphlet.  R.  HAMMOND,  Flshklll-on-Hukson,  N.  Y. 
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Ailing  Animals. ' 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Enlarged  Hock  from  Sprain. 

What  should  be  done  for  a  mare,  which 
has  a  swelling  at  her  hock,  ana  extending 
very  slightly  down  the  shank  or  cannon 
bone?  The  protuberance  is  about  five 
inches  In  diameter,  hard,  extenas  entirely 
around  hock,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  a  severe  strain.  r.  o. 

Bluffs,  Ill. 

Blister  severely  with  biniodide  of  mer¬ 
cury  and  cantharides  (biniodide  of 
mercury  two  drams,  cerate  of  canthari¬ 
des  ointment  two  ounces;  mix).  Repeat 
two  or  three  times,  if  necessary,  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  a  month  or  six  weeks.  If  this 
fail  to  reduce  the  enlargement,  have  it 
fired  by  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon. 

Hernia  in  Flank  of  Colt. 

I  have  a  mare  colt  foaled  June  5,  1900. 
It  has  a  small  breach  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  hen’s  egg  on  the  right  flank.  Is 
there  any  cure  for  it?  I  have  been  told 
that  it  will  outgrow  it,  being  so  young.  It 
has  been  there  but  a  short  time.  e.  h.  r. 

Belleville,  Mich. 

Apply  a  pad  over  the  rupture,  and  re¬ 
tain  in  position  by  a  wide  bandage 
around  the  body.  Should  you  be  unable 
to  keep  the  pad  in  position,  blister  the 
skin  quite  severely  over  the  rupture  with 
cerate  of  cantharides  ointment,  or  two 
or  three  stitches  can  be  taken  through 
the  skin  to  prevent  the  protrusion,  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  adhesion  has 
taken  place.  In  stitching,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  bowel  is  fully  returned 
before  inserting  the  stitches.  The  colt 
might  outgrow  it,  but  it  will  be  better 
to  reduce  it  now,  instead  of  waiting. 

Tumor  on  Cow's  Leg. 

We  have  a  cow  three  years  old;  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  a  small  bunch,  like  a  large  pimple, 
came  on  her  front  leg,  between  the  knee 
and  foot  on  the  cord  on  the  outside  of  the 
ankle.  This  kept  growing  until  it  is  about 
as  large  as  a  dollar,  and  is  all  raw.  I 
have  been  using  oil  of  vitriol  on  it,  but  that 
only  dries  it  on  the  outside,  but  does  not 
seem  to  make  it  any  better.  What  is  it, 
and  what,  if  anything,  can  be  done? 

TImberland,  Wis.  c.  s. 

The  bunch  is  probably  a  tumorous 
growth  of  some  kind,  but  what,  I  am 
unable  to  say  from  your  description.  I 
suspect  it  will  first  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  the  growth  with  the  knife  or  caus¬ 
tic  before  it  will  heal.  You  might  try 
an  ointment  of  two  drams  of  sulphate  of 
copper  rubbed  up  in  an  ounce  of  carbo- 
lated  vaseline,  applied  twice  daily;  but 
if  there  is  no  improvement  after  a  few 
days,  I  would  advise  taking  the  cow  to 
a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  for  op¬ 
eration. 


"  THE  PRICE  OF  MILK.” 

The  New  York  daily  papers  are  slowly 
realizing  the  truth  about  this  milk  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Evening  Sun  recently  inter¬ 
viewed  a  wholesale  dealer,  who  said: 

There  are  many  attempts  made  to  raise 
the  price  of  milk  when  there  is  no  real 
necessity  for  it.  The  farmers  get  together, 
and,  after  telling  each  other  their  troubles, 
decide  that  it  is  about  up  to  them  to  push 
up  the  price  of  milk  a  fraction  of  a  cent. 
The  large  dealers,  rather  than  make  any 
trouble  humor  them  and  pay  a  few  cents 
more  for  a  40-quart  can.  The  consumers 
never  feel  the  raise,  as  the  large  dealers 
can  afford  to  sell  at  the  same  price,  though 
a  small  fraction  of  their  profits  is  cut  olt. 

In  former  years  that  would  have  gone 
unchallenged,  but  now  the  dairymen 
have  champions  who  quickly  call  such 
“wholesalers”  down.  “A  Jersey  Milk 
Producer”  answers  this  statement  as 
follows: 

Here  is  the  fact  about  the  New  York 
milk  market  in  a  very  few  words:  The 
price  of  milk  that  is  paid  to  the  farmers 
whose  product  comes  to  New  York  City 
is  fixed,  not  by  any  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  but  by  an  arbitrary  body 
known  as  the  Milk  Exchange.  This  cor¬ 
poration  is  not  a  real  exchange  such  as 
the  Stock  and  Produce  exchanges  are. 
That  is,  it  does  not  buy  and  sell  milk. 
Its  sole  business  is  to  fix  the  price  of 
milk  to  be  paid  to  the  farmers  by  the 
very  men  who  fix  it.  A  large  majority 


of  the  directors  of  the  Exchange  are 
men  who  buy  milk  from  the  farmers  and 
retail  it  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn. 
It  is  easy  to  give  their  names.  The  Ex¬ 
change  has  a  capital  now,  I  think,  of 
$25,000.  This  capital  is  not  employed  in 
the  milk  business,  but  is  deposited  with 
a  trust  company,  and  the  interest  re¬ 
ceived  is  the  only  income  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  as  such.  But  it  pays  its  mem¬ 
bers  well.  They  get  from  eight  to  10 
cents  a  quart  for  the  milk  they  sell,  as 
their  customers  know,  and  they  fix  the 
price  they  shall  pay  to  suit  themselves. 
Here  is  the  price  they  allowed  the  farm¬ 
ers  during  1899:  January,  2%  cents  per 
quart;  February,  2V2  cents;  March,  2 
cents;  April,  2  cents;  May,  1%  to  1  y2 
cent;  June,  1%  cent;  July,  1%  to  2 
cents;  August,  2  cents;  September,  2*4 
cents;  October,  2%  to  2%  cents;  Novem¬ 
ber,  3  cents;  December,  3  cents.  The 
statement  about  the  farmers  “getting 
together”  and  putting  up  the  price  i3 
ridiculous.  They  have  borne  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  this  Milk  Exchange  for  years 
with  only  home  protests,  because  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  farmers  to  “get 
together.”  Prices  even  lower  than  those 
of  1899  ruled  in  the  preceding  years, 
with  feed  high,  and  no  surplus  supply. 
It  has  been  no  uncommon  thing  for  this 
Exchange  to  meet  and  put  down  the 
price,  as  in  the  Spring  of  1899,  even 
when  the  supply  was  short  and  the  pas¬ 
ture  badly  affected  by  drought,  simply 
because  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  a  reduction  at  that  time.  These 
are  the  men  whose  opinions  are  obtained 
by  the  reporters  when  anything  is  want¬ 
ed  about  the  price  of  milk. 

During  the  last  year  an  effort  has 
been  making  by  some  of  the  farmers 
who  supply  New  York  to  get  a  respon¬ 
sible  company  to  take  their  milk,  de¬ 
liver  it  to  customers  on  business  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  will  include  economy  of 
service  and  strictly  pure  milk,  and  pay 
the  farmers  the  fraction  of  a  cent  more 
per  quart,  which  means  a  living  profit  to 
them.  This  project  has  not  been  car¬ 
ried  out  so  far,  but  it  is  under  favorable 
discussion  still.  This  is  the  misnamed 
“milk  tx-ust”  that  some  of  the  papers 
have  decried.  In  the  discussion  of  this 
project  it  has  been  shown  that  enough 
farmers  will  refuse  to  send  their  milk 
to  the  city  at  Milk  Exchange  prices  of 
the  past  to  affect  the  supply,  and  this 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  slight  increase 
of  Summer  prices  by  tne  Exchange,  not 
any  recognition  of  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  dealer  quoted  is  right  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  consumer  will  not  feel  the 
rise. 

OILY  BUTTER. 

What  Causes  It?  The  Remedy ! 

A  condition  from  which  the  butter 
might  be  termed  “oily”  may  come  from 
several  different  causes.  The  principal 
oils  going  to  make  up  normal  butter  fat 
are  olein,  about  40  per  cent,  stearine  and 
palmatine,  about  50  per  cent.  Olein  is 
the  factor  which  tends  to  make  the  but¬ 
ter  soft,  the  melting  point  being  con¬ 
siderably  below  that  of  normal  butter, 
while  stearine  and  palmatine  are  the  fac¬ 
tors  tending  to  make  It  hard,  the  melt¬ 
ing  point  being  considerably  above  that 
of  normal  butter.  The  combination  of 
the  two  in  the  above  proportions  makes 
butter  with  a  good  texture.  When  from 
any  cause  there  is  an  excess  of  either 
one,  then  we  have  butter  either  too 
hard  or  too  soft.  When  the  cow  comes 
fresh  in  milk  there  appears  to  be  a  con¬ 
siderably  larger  proportion  of  the  easier 
liquefying  fats,  the  butter  being  quite 
soft;  as  she  advances  in  lactation  the 
butter  gradually  becomes  more  solid, 
and  at  the  latter  end  of  the  period  be¬ 
comes  quite  hard.  Certain  foods  appear 
to  have  a  tendency  to  change  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  butter,  clover,  oil  meal,  and 
that  class  of  foods  making  it  soft,  whila 
cotton-seed  meal,  Timothy  hay,  corn¬ 
stalks,  etc.,  have  the  opposite  effect. 
When  the  cow  fresh  in  milk  is  put  on 
the  clover  pasture  it  requires  extra  skill 


to  avoid  an  oily  condition  in  the  butter, 
while  if  she  had  cornstalks  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  it  would  help  materially  in 
making  the  butter  hard. 

The  way  the  cream  is  obtained  has  a 
marked  effect  on  the  butter,  other  con¬ 
ditions  being  equal.  When  the  milk  is 
drawn  from  the  cow  the  fat  is  liquid. 
If  the  cream  is  raised  on  pans  in  a  cool 
cellar,  or  by  submerging  the  milk  in 
cold  water  the  usual  time  for  gravity 
creaming,  the  fat  becomes  thoroughly 
solidified,  and  there  is  very  little  trou¬ 
ble  with  oily  butter.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cream  is  secured  by  using  a 
centrifugal  separator,  and  the  cream 
never  cooled  below  58  to  60  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit,  the  fat  is  not  as  thoroughly 
solidified,  and  the  result  is  oily  butter. 
When  the  separator  is  used,  the  true 
way  is  to  cool  the  cream  at  once  to  50 
degrees  Fahrenheit  or  below,  and  hold 
at  that  temperature  at  least  two  hours 
before  ripening.  The  cooling  may  be 
done  after  ripening,  but  at  some  time 
during  the  process  before  churning  the 
temperature  must  be  reduced  to  50  de¬ 
grees,  and  held  at  that  temperature  for 
a  time,  in  order  to  solidify  the  fat,  or 
the  butter  will  be  soft,  with  a  tendency 
to  be  oily.  Oily  butter  may  come  from 
the  action  of  bacteria,  but  it  is  not 
usual;  when  it  does,  the  butter  will  have 
a  disagreeable  taste  and  smell  similar  to 
lubricating  oil.  When  everything  about 
the  place  where  the  cows  are  kept  is 
clean,  and  all  milk  utensils  thoroughly 
washed  and  scalded,  and  the  person 
doing  the  milking  is  cleanly  in  his  work, 
there  is  little  danger  of  bacterial  trou¬ 
ble.  Proper  feeding  of  the  cows,  together 
with  attention  to  correct  temperature  of 
milk  and  cream,  and  thorough  cleanli¬ 
ness  in  all  the  detail  work,  will  largely 
obviate  trouble  with  oily  butter. 

_ o.  A.  SMITH. 

Soiling  Cattle. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  have  succeed¬ 
ed  in  breaking  away  from  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  keeping  cows  on  meadow  and 
pasture.  Formerly  large  farms  were 
considered  necessary  for  successful  dairy 
farming.  Each  cow  required  several 
acres  for  pasture,  and  several  more  to 
provide  the  hay  for  her  Winter  fodder. 
Common  sense  finally  taught  these  men 
that  by  plowing  up  some  of  the  old  pas¬ 
tures  and  growing  cultivated  crops  on 
them,  they  could  greatly  reduce  the  area 
required  to  produce  the  food  for  one 
cow.  Instead  of  letting  the  cow  wander 
over  the  pasture,  spoiling  far  more  food 
than  she  consumed,  they  kept  her  in  a 
yard  large  enough  for  exercise,  culti¬ 
vated  crops  in  the  former  pasture,  and 
carried  the  green  food  to  the  cow.  What 
she  failed  to  eat  was  cut  and  cured  for 
Winter  fodder.  This  in  brief  is  the  soil¬ 
ing  system,  and  when  it  is  connected 
with  silage,  the  capacity  of  the  farm  for 
producing  meat  or  milk  is  multiplied  by 
four.  We  have  said  that  thousands  of 
farmers  have  found  the  value  of  this  sys¬ 
tem,  and  tens  of  thousands  have  been 
looking  about  for  information  that  shall 
help  them  follow  it.  We  now  have  a 


book  that  appears  to  give  just  exactly 
the  information  these  farmers  need.  It 
is  entitled  Soiling,  Ensilage  and  Stable 
Construction,  by  F.  S.  Peer,  of  New  York 
State.  After  careful  examination,  we  re¬ 
gard  it  as  one  of  the  most  practical 
books  on  dairy  feeding  and  stable  man¬ 
agement  that  we  have  ever  read.  It  tells 
just  how  to  go  to  work  to  change  from 
pasture  and  meadow  to  soiling.  We  are 
told  how  to  feed,  how  to  make  silage, 
how  to  arrange  the  barn  to  best  advan¬ 
tage;  in  fact,  every  important  point 
seems  to  be  covered  in  a  plain  and  prac¬ 
tical  way.  We  seldom  give  high  praise 
to  any  book  on  agriculture,  but  this 
book  really  seems  to  fill  a  distinct  want, 
and  we  can  recommend  it  to  dairymen 
as  useful.  The  price  of  the  book  is  $1, 
and  we  can  supply  it  at  that  figure. 


Hens,  Cows  and  Butter. 

Will  you  let  me  know  how  many  hens 
there  were  in  the  United  States,  and  how 
many  eggs  in  1899?  How  many  cows  were 
there  in  the  United  States,  and  how  much 
butter  was  made  in  1899?  j.  r.  d. 

Arters,  Pa. 

Ans. — Estimates  of  poultry  and  eggs 
are  little  better  than  good  guesses,  but 
there  are  probably  in  the  country  to-day 
about  375,000,000  hens,  which  average 
not  far  from  60  eggs  per  year.  The 
latest-  returns  from  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  give  16,292,360  cows,  valued  at 
$514,812,106.  The  butter  statistics  are 
only  estimates.  There  were  probably 
sold  and  used  on  farms  about  2,000,- 
000,000  pounds! 


Cured  a  Most  Aggravating  Cough. 

Mr.  W.  K.  DUNLAP,  Wolf  Creek,  Ala.,  March 
80,  1900,  writes: 

My  son  came  home  last  spring.  An  attack  of 
measles  had  left  him  with  the  most  aggravating 
cough  I  ever  heard.  His  mother  got  a  bottle  of 
Jayne’s  Expectorant,  and  gave  it  to  him  In  large  and 
three-quarter  doses.  By  the  time  he  had  taken  one 
bottle,  and  started  on  the  second,  HE  WAS  EN¬ 
TIRELY  CURED  of  his  cough.  I  cannot  say  too 
much  of  it  in  that  case.— Adv. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  "  and  “  Baby  "  Separators. 
First— Best^-Cheapest.  All  Styles— Slies 

Prices,  SSO  to  $800. 

Save  110  per  oow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  I  NJiW  YORK. 


SEPARATOR  Fit 

|on  to  Days’Trial.  Lightest^^^^ 

I  easiest  running  HAND  Separator 

\  NATIONAL  Cnam 

Vi 


Separator 

Free  book  tells  all  about  it. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co..  Newark.  N.  J. 


It’s  in  fhe  Bottle, 


trade 

MARK 


I  There’s  more  profit 
IH In  milk  If  you  use, 
f/ii\\\thls  bottle.  Ouril-fp^wJ*  ^  .  /) 
lustrated  free  cat-  J  /  / 

it.  “Bestov”  every-'-  __ 
thing  for  dairy  work. 

The  Dairymen’s  Supply  Co.,  1937  Market  St.,  Phila. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

ALWAYS  THE  BEST. 

TUB  8IURPLK8  CO,  P.  M.  SIL4RPLKS, 

Chicago,  11U  West  Chester  Pa. 


Strange  how  a  man  will  take  crop  after  crop  oft  the  farm,  putting  nothing  back,  and  then  expect 
to  be  prosperous.  If  you  handled  the  manure  you  have  on  the  farm  properly,  results 
would  be  different  and  you  should  not  need  to  be  be  buying  commercial  fertilizer. 

The  KEMP  MANURE  SPREADER 

Will  Double  and  Treble  the  Value  of  the  Manure  Heap. 

It  spreads  all  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse  manure  evenly;  makes  no  “skips;”  does  not  dump  a  great 
load  in  one  spot,  but  covers  the  entire  ground  evenly.  Tears  up  coarse  and  lumpy  manure  and 
makes  it  fine.  Better  than  anybody  can  do  it  by  hand.  Spreads  lime,  wood  ashes,  salt,  etc.,  equally 
well.  With  the  drill  attachment  it  puts  the  manure  direct  into  the  open  drill.  Made  in  three  con¬ 
venient  sizes.  Ask  the  opinion  of  anybody  that  uses  one.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co .,  Bex  38,  Syracuse,  N,  Ym 
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Humorous. 


Jimmy:  “I  hear  yer  an  uncle,  Billy?” 
Billy:  "I'm  two; — it  wuz  twins!” — Puck. 

"It  pays  to  be  honest.”  “Yes;  but 
that  is  a  mighty  low-down  reason  for 
being  honest.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

“Some  men,”  remarked  Uncle  Eben, 
“  has  jes’  enough  activity  in  ’em  to  keep 
’em  f’um  bein’  any  good  foh  hitchin’ 
posts.” — Washington  Star. 

Ada:  “Why  does  Clara  speak  of 
George  as  her  intended?  Are  they  en¬ 
gaged?”  Alice:  “No,  but  she  intends 
they  shall  be.” — Credit  Lost. 

Sue:  “Left  her  husband,  has  she? 
Why,  she  useu  to  say  he  was  the  light  of 
her  existence.”  He:  “Yes,  but  the  light 
began  to  go  out  at  night.”— Tit-Bits. 

“But,  Freddy,  I  don’t  see  that  you 
need  take  Mabel’s  jilting  you  so  much  to 


and  Fertilizer  Drill 

Positively  the 
aeateet.  light 

eftt  *nd  strong, 
e«t  grain 
drill  on  the 
market. 

Many  points 
of  super!* 

•rltyt  it  is 
geared  from 
the  centre. 

Quantity  of 
grain  and  fertilizer 
oanbe  changed  while  in 
operation  without  the  use  ^ 
of  gear  wheels.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Positively  accurate  in  iinan- 
tlty.  Give  one  a  trial  and  be  con¬ 
vinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 
UKNCH  dc  DKOMGOLU,  Jllfr’e,  York,  Pa. 


SEPARATORS  and  POWERS 


for  1, 3  and  3  horses,  with  governor;  level 
or  even  troad.  Catalogue  free. 


Sweep  Powers,  Corn  Shelters,  Fce<f Mills,  Steel  Rollers,  Mowers, 
Rakes,  Cultivators,  Saws,  Kngines— 3  to  25  H.  P.,  mounted  or 

stationary.  The  Meaalngcr  Mfg.  Co.,  Tatamy,  Pt 


Crain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

Best  on  earth.  Absolutely  Positive  Force-Feed. 
Light  Draft.  Fully  warranted.  Write  us  for  Drill 
Book  and  Prices.  We  will  make  It.  pay  you. 

8PANGLEB  MFG.  CO..  York.  Pa 


I1 


GEM  °3hBaler 


Warranted  the  lightest,  strong 

est  cheapest*  fastest  Full  vt-Uui-  Circle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  balelOto  1ft  tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

GEORGE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


heart.”  “It  isn’t  the  jilting  I  mind,  but 
she  returned  the  ring  in  a  parcel  marked 
— ‘Glass  with  Care.’  ” — The  King. 


BUCKEYE  FERTILIZER  HOE  DRILL 


Tarantula  Jim:  “I  hear  tell  that 
Polecat  Pete  was  shot  nine  times 
through  the  body.  You  s’pose  he’ll  git 
well?”  Alkali  Ike:  “I  reckon  he’ll  live, 
but  I  figger  that  he’ll  always  be  mighty 
porous.” — Puck. 

“They  say  our  new  neighbor  is  quite 
liberal  in  his  religious  views,”  remarked 
the  minister.  “Liberal,”  snorted  the 
deacon;  “he  only  put  a  three-cent  piece 
in  the  collection  plate  last  Sunday.” — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

“Waiter,  are  you  sure  this  is  a  pork 
sausage?”  “Yes,  sir;  I  hope  you  don’t 
think  otherwise?”  “Well,  er — no.  But, 
waiter,  I  was  a  little  curious  to  know 
how  this  dog’s  license  happened  to  be  in 
it.” — Chicago  News. 

Tommy:  “Can  you  swim,  Mr.  Soft- 
soap?”  Mr.  Softsoap:  “No,  Tommy; 
I’m  sorry  to  say  I  can’t  swim.”  Tommy: 
“Then  you  had  better  learn.  I  heard 
Clara  say  that  she  was  going  to  throw 
you  overboard.” — Credit  Lost. 

“Johnny,”  queried  the  teacher  of  the 
new  pupil,  “do  you  know  your  alpha¬ 
bet?”  “Yes’m,”  answered  Johnny. 
“Well,  then,”  continued  the  teacher, 
“what  letter  comes  after  A?”  “All  the 
rest  of  ’em,”  was  the  triumphant  reply. 
— Denver  Times-Sun. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

profit*,  in  use  5  8  yearn.  OfflcWly  Endorsed  by  XM 

1‘aaSf"  wls nssa  t 


AGENTS 


make 

>23  PICK  CENT 
Commission 
by  getting  orders  for  ourTeas,  Coffees, 
Extracts,  Spices  and  Baking 
Powder.  Special  PRESENTS  or 
Checks.  Freight  paid. 

New  terms  free. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  P.O.  Box  m 


The  Buckeye  Combined  Crain 
and  Fertilizer  Hoe  Drill, 

as  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  without  doubt  the 
most  perfect  grain  and  fertilizer  drill  made.  Has 
our  Change  of  Speed  Device,  and  our  Double  Run 
Force  Feed,  which  sows  wheat,  corn,  oats,  peas, 
beans,  beet  seed,  cow  peas,  etc.,  with  uniform 
accuracy.  Also  our  Glass  Fertilizer  Feed.  The 
employment  of  glass  in  the  construction  of  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  feed  makes  it  possible  to  obviate  the  cor¬ 
roding  of  the  mechanism  and  doiug  away  with 
the  annoyance  commonly  found  in  other  fertilizer 
drills.  This  is  a  patented  feature,  and  used  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  BUCKEYE.  Sows  all  kinds  of  fertilizer  evenly  and  successfully. 

Send  for  complete  drill  circular.  Address 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  No.  9  Canal  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio, 

_ O r  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. _ 

New  York  State  Fair 

t  SYRACUSE  — — 

August  27  to  September  i,  1900. 

$40,000  in  Purses  and  Premiums. 

NEW  MILE  TRACK. 

Fastest  Horses  in  America  will  compete. 

GRAND  HORSE  SHOW. 

Thoroughbreds,  Trotters,  Hackneys  and  Coachers 

AMPLE  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  Greatest  Century -Closing  Show. 

°“”A«|.  Grange  Day and  4T  Legislative  Day 

Excursion  Rates,  One-fourth  Regular  Fare  ;  Other  Days,  One-half  Fare. 


Special  Attractions  Every  Day. 

DO  NOT  MISS  IT. 

J.  H.  DURKEE,  Manager. 


TO  RAISE  BIG  CROPS,  USE  GOOD  FERTILIZERS. 

We  guarantee  our  Fertilizers,  which  we  sell  direct  to  consumer  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
A  premium  given  free  with  every  order  for  one  ton,  or  more.  Premiums  absolutely 
free  as  an  inducement— not  figured  in  cost  of  fertilizers. 

If  you  cannot  use  a  ton  yourself,  get  a  few  of  your  neighbors  to  join  you,  and  you  keep  the  premium  for  your  trouble. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  Premiums  we  give  free : 


GIVEN  FOR  ONE  TON  ORDER. 

Carving  Knife,  Fork  and  Steel  in  plush  case. 

Crown  Roaster  and  Baker. 

Parlor  Lamp,  prettily  designed. 

Seth  Thomas  Alarm  Clock. 

Hotchkiss  Toilet  Hair  Clippers. 

U.  S.  Family  Scales. 

Hollow  Ground  Steel  Razor,  Strop  and  Brush. 

Set  Cooper’s  Leather  Stocking  Tales,  5  volumes. 

Washington  Fountain  Pen. 

Ladies’  or  Gents’  Steel  Rod,  Gloria  Umbrella. 

Bonanza  Cobbler  Outfit. 

GIVEN  FOR  THREE  TON  ORDER. 

Parlor  Rocker,  Quartered  Oak. 

Cerise  Large  Parlor  Lamp,  27  inches  high,  handsomely  decorated. 
Ladies’  or  Gents’  Blue  Black  Cassimere  Mackintosh. 

Best  16  inch  Lawn  Mower. 

Bayard  Rifle,  22  Calibre,  Remington  action. 

Ray  “C”  Camera  to  take  4x5  picture. 

Electric  Seal  Cluster  Scarf,  Imitation  Black  Marten. 

Write  for  complete  list  of  our  premiums, 


GIVEN  FOR  TWO  TON  ORDER. 

Handsome  Lamp,  central  draft,  GO  candle  power  burner. 

The  “ Star”  2  Gallon  Water  Cooler. 

Set  Mrs.  Potts’  Irons  complete. 

Pair  Pretty  Lace  Curtains,  2%  yards. 

Handy  Bag  and  Box  Truck,  2“ large  wheels  and  long  handles. 

Three' Knife,  Best  Wood  Kraut  Cutter. 

Misses’  Gold  Plate  Chain  Bracelet. 

Duchess  Rug,  36x60,  reversible,  fringed. 

All  Wool  Carriage  Robe. 

Handsome  Coal  Vase,  Japan  Finish. 

Enterprise  Meat  Chopper. 

Albion  Wringer. 

GIVEN  FOR  FOUR  TON  ORDER. 

8-Day,  %-Hour  Strike,  Cathedral  Bell  Clock,  with  Ornament. 

Silver  Tea  Set,  Tea  Pot,  Cream  Pitcher,  Spoon  Holder  and  Sugar  Bowl. 
White  Enameled  Iron  Bedstead. 

Brown  Duck  Waterproof  Wagon  Cover,  7x12  feet. 

Handsome  Leather  Suit  Case,  Heavy  Handles,  etc. 

Silver  Plated  Set,  Knives,  Forks  and  Spoons. 

Large  Massive  Parlor  Lamp,  Brass  Mountings  and  Decorated. 

catalogue  and  prices  of  our  fertilizers. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO.,  No.  6  Franklin  Street,  Herr’s  Island,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


TORNADO 


Un¬ 
equaled 
for  Knsl- 
1  a  g  e  or 
Dry  Fod¬ 
der  Shredding. 

Cuts  Hay  and  Straw  without  chanse  in  attachments, 
saving  cost  of  eura  cutting  head.  Sample  of 
its  work  and  catalogue  furnished  free.  Traveling 
Feed  Tables,  with  larger  sizes  when  wanted. 


W.  K.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Massillon,  O. 


LATEST  IMPROVED 

Horse 
Power 

Machines  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Grain. 

Also  machines  for  SAWING  WOOD, 

with  circular  and  cross-cut  drag  saws. 

Acknowledged  tl.  DECT  regarding  easy 
by  all  to  be  1 118  DCOI  draft, durabil¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  work.  60  page  pamphlet  free. 

A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONS,’;" 

P.  O.  Box  80  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


UfIDCC  DflUfCDC  thrashers 

nuitdc  run  end)  um  cleaners 


One  A  two- horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PHTTFRQ 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  I  I  LllO 


ELLIS  KEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS.Pottstown, Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

I  Beat  and  cheapest. 
‘  Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
11B  PRESS  CO.. 

118  Water  Street, 

S\  UACUSE,  N.  x. 


WE  WANT  YOU 

to  represent  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  Fairs.  Liberal 
terms  will  be  sent  on  request.  Write  early 
for  appointment,  and  give  place  and  date  of 
Fair  you  want  to  attend. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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BELGIAN  HARES  ON  THE  FARM. 

WHAT  ARE  THEY  GOOD  FOR? 

How  Do  They  Rank  With  Chickens  ? 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  in  the  papers 
about  Belgian  hares,  and  there  is  more  and  more  in¬ 
terest  developing  in  their  breeding,  which  is  very 
largely  by  those  who  are  interested  in  selling  stock 
at  fancy  prices,  but  there  has  been  almost  nothing 
from  the  everyday  side  of  the  business.  Now,  we 
have  been  keeping  Belgian  hares  on  our  farm  for 
several  years,  and  almost  entirely  for  home  use,  just 
as  any  other  animals  are  kept.  We  have  tried  to 
keep  up  the  blood,  and  think  we  have  some  good 
stock,  but  w^  have  none  that  we  are  foolish  enough 
to  ask  or  pay  hundreds  of  dollars  for,  or  any  other 
exorbitant  price;  although  we  have  had  some  to 
weigh  from  eight  to  nine  pounds  each,  and  of  good 
color  and  style.  We  kill  and  eat  them  at  any  time 
of  year,  just  as  we  do  chickens  or  any  other  farm 
stock,  and  we  have  never  kept  anything  that  has 
given  less  trouble  and  more  profit.  The  old  ones  are 
too  strongly  flavored  to  be  very  good  in  the  Summer 
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tops  of  Silver  poplar,  Balm  of  Gilead,  aspen,  sas¬ 
safras,  and  many  other  trees  and  shrubs.  There  is 
no  danger  of  poisoning  them,  their  instinct  being  a 
safe  guide  as  to  wnat  they  should  eat,  unless  they  are 
starved  into  eating  what  is  not  good  for  them. 

There  is  no  need  of  a  special  house  for  hares,  al 
though  this  would  perhaps  often  be  as  cheap  a  way 
to  arrange  for  them  as  any  other.  Let  the  boys  and 
girls  have  a  chance  to  keep  a  few.  They  will  find 
some  place  for  them,  but  remember,  the  cats  and  rats 
must  be  kept  out.  Inch-mesh  wire  netting  will  keep 
them  out  and  the  young  rabbits  in.  If  they  are  kept 
on  the  ground  they  will  dig  like  gophers,  and  the 
wire  fence  must  be  set  two  feet  deep.  The  old 
bucks  must  be  kept  shut  up,  and  the  breeding  does 
must  each  be  kept  in  separate  pens.  They  bear  con¬ 
finement  very  well.  A  pen  3x7  gives  ample  room  for 
a  doe  and  her  young.  Four  litters  can  easily  be 
raised  in  a  year.  It  is. really  surprising  what  a  lot  of 
rabbits  can  be  reared  from  one  doe  within  a  year; 
for  the  young  does  can  be  bred  within  six  months, 
and  may  safely  be  counted  on  for  two  litters  of  six 
each  before  the  year  is  up.  We  have  had  litters  of 
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GRAIN  CROPS  IN  FRANCE. 

WHEAT  A  STAPLE  CROP. 

Rye  or  Crimson  Clover  Hay. 

The  principal  grain  crop  grown  in  France  is  the 
wheat.  We  sow  it  from  the  beginning  of  October  to 
the  last  of  November;  sometimes  later,  according  to 
weather  or  other  circumstances.  As  a  rule  we  put 
the  wheat  crop  after  mangels  for  cattle  and  sugar 
beets  (and  after  tobacco  in  the  districts  where  this 
plant  is  grown,  to  a  certain  extent).  We  also  sow  it 
after  turnips,  Swedes,  mangels,  beets,  radishes,  peas, 
etc.,  grown  for  the  seed;  also  after  tares  grown  for 
soiling  purposes.  In  fact,  we  put  wheat  in  our  best- 
prepared  ground,  as  for  most  of  the  farmers,  it  is 
the  money  crop.  With  regard  to  the  varieties  grown 
in  our  district,  I  can  mention  Japhet,  Red  Noah,  and 
Blue  Noah  as  the  most  popular.  For  the  last  two 
years  I  have  grown  myself  a  variety  called  Red 
Chinese,  that  seems  well  adapted  to  our  soil  and 
climate.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  is  about  30 
bushels  per  acre,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  care  given  to  the  crop. 


A  FULL  FAMILY  OF  BELGIAN  HARES  FROM  BOSTON.  Fig.  190. 


and  we  use  them  only  in  Winter,  but  the  young  ones 
are  excellent  at  any  time. 

They  will  eat  almost  anything  that  is  good  for 
a  cow,  and  some  things  that  she  would  not  touch. 
Many  kinds  of  weeds  seem  to  suit  their  taste  exactly. 
We  give  our  rabbits  the  tops  and  scraps  of  garden 
vegetables,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  apple  parings, 
cores,  and  almost  any  refuse  fruits.  They  like 
grains  and  ground  feed,  and  fatten  on  it.  In  V/inter 
we  give  them  prunings  from  the  fruit  trees,  which 
they  relish,  and  these  doubtless  act  as  a  tonic,  if  not 
a  food.  Hay  and  fodder  they  like,  but  we  have  never 
tried  silage.  Perhaps  it  would  be  to  their  taste. 
One  source  of  food  that  occurred  to  me  is  a  lot  of 
Carolina  poplar  trees  that  line  the  streets  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  in  the  outskirts  of  which  we  live.  I  had  known 
of  the  fondness  of  cattle  and  Indian  ponies  for  cot¬ 
tonwood  bark  and  leaves  in  the  West,  and  so  I  tried 
the  rabbits  on  the  tops  of  this  tree,  which  is  a  closr 
relative  of  the  western  cottonwood.  They  ate  everj 
leaf  and  peeled  branches  as  clean  of  bark  as  if  ii 
had  been  done  with  knives.  We  feed  them  chiefly  on 
this  food  during  the  growing  season,  and  have  thus 
turned  the  tops  of  a  great  many  trees  into  good,  ten¬ 
der  meat,  and  gave  them  much-needed  pruning.  The 
manager  of  the  town  company  talked  of  paying  us 
for  the  job,  but  never  did  it.  They  will  also  eat  the 


12  repeatedly,  although  this  is  more  than  any  doe 
should  be  allowed  to  raise  at  once.  We  have  had 
very  little  disease  among  our  hares.  Dysentery, 
from  giving  too  much  of  one  kind  of  food,  has  been 
the  principal  trouble.  They  need  a  great  variety, 
and  not  a  gorge  of  any  one  thing,  no  matter  what  it 
is.  With  plenty  of  green  food  they  need  little  water. 
Start  in  a  small  way  and  work  gradually  into  a  drove 
of  Belgian  hares,  that  will  be  a  pleasing  novelty  on 
the  farm  and  a  source  of  profit  as  well.  Pay  no 
fancy  prices.  I  like  rabbit  hunting,  and  have  done 
much  of  it,  but  it  is  very  handy  to  be  able  to  go 
out  any  day  and  get  a  nice  “fry”  without  having  to 
chase  “Brother  Cottontail”  for  miles  and  maybe  get 
only  a  glimpse  of  him  through  the  bushes  now  and 
then.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


California  Hares.— As  for  supplying  meat  for  a  farm¬ 
er’s  table,  it  is  certainly  worth  while  keeping  as  many 
as  will  do  that.  The  majority  of  our  neighbors  keep 
them  for  that  purpose,  and  are  very  well  pleased  with 
the  plan.  The  meat  is  very  much  better  than  that  of 
wild  rabbits,  and  many  consider  it  better  than  chicken. 
In  the  East  clover  would  probably  be  found  to  take  the 
place  of  Alfalfa  for  feed,  and  may  be  fed  either  green  or 
cured.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  change  too  abruptly 
from  dry  feed  to  green,  and  green  feed  should  not  be 
given  when  wet.  With  us  they  seem  less  liable  to  dis¬ 
ease  than  poultry  and  require  less  room.  F.  w.  b. 


We  never  put  fresh  farmyard  manure  to  grow  wheat, 
the  soil  being  generally  rich  enough  to  produce  a 
good  crop.  However,  if  a  piece  of  wheat  does  not 
look  well  in  the  Spring  we  sow  from  100  to  200  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre,  and  give  a  good  har¬ 
rowing,  and  the  crop  always  responds  well  to  this 
treatment. 

We  use  horse-drills  with  four  or  five  teeth  to  sow 
all  our  grain  and  peas;  we  put  from  120  to  150 
pounds  of  wheat  seed  to  the  acre.  Some  farmers  sow 
Red  clover  or  Alfalfa  in  the  Spring  in  their  pieces  of 
wheat;  others  do  not  sow  anything,  but  as  soon  as 
the  crop  is  harvested,  they  give  the  land  a  light  plow¬ 
ing  and  sow  Crimson  clover  for  soiling,  which  is 
very  extensively  grown  all  over  the  western  and  cen¬ 
tral  parts  of  France.  A  large  part  of  the  ground 
having  brought  up  a  crop  of  wheat  is  kept  in  order  to 
sow  oats  or  barley  the  following  Spring.  The  far¬ 
mers  sell  half  of  their  wheat  crop  as  soon  as  thrashed 
in  August,  September  or  October,  and  keep  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  sell  when  they  want  money,  finishing  in 
June  or  July  to  clean  the  granaries  for  the  next  crop. 
As  a  rule  it  is  sold  to  local  dealers,  who  deliver  it  to 
the  large  mills. 

Rye  is  seldom  grown  where  the  soil  is  favorable  to 
the  production  of  wheat;  it  is  cultivated  in  lieu  of 
wheat  where  the  ground  is  too  poor  for  this  staple 
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“CHARGING”  WITH  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE.  Fig.  191. 


crop.  Rye  is  sown  three  or  four  weeks  before  wheat., 
and  ripens  three  or  four  weeks  before  it.  I  have 
never  grown  any  for  seed.  When  I  expect  that  the 
hay  will  be  scarce  and  dear,  I  sow  some  rye  for  soil¬ 
ing  in  the  Spring,  but  it  is  not  a  good  food  for  cat¬ 
tle,  and  we  much  prefer  Crimson  clover,  which  is 
nearly  as  early,  and  is  a  far  better  forage  for  cattle, 
and  especially  for  horses.  The  rye  is  grown  for  seed 
in  the  light  sandy  soils  of  the  central  part  of  Prance. 
Though  some  farmers  sow  oats  before  Winter,  which 
often  are  killed  by  frost,  we  consider  oats  a  Spring 
crop;  we  sow  them  in  March  or  April,  beginning 
sometimes  in  the  end  of  February  when  weather  suits. 
They  are  extensively  grown  in  our  country,  and 
usually  follow  wheat.  The  yield  is  very  variable; 
last  year  the  average  was  not  more  than  25  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  it  will  be  the  same  this  season,  owing 
to  the  severe  drought.  In  some  years,  the  yield  is 
as  high  as  40  or  50  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Barley  is  also  a  Spring  crop,  and  the  time  for  sow¬ 
ing  it  is  the  same  as  for  oats;  and  as  a  rule,  farmers 
sow  with  it  either  Red  clover  or  Alfalfa;  they  also 
often  do  the  same  with  oats.  Barley  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  a  good  paying  crop  by  many  farmers  since  the 
prices  have  declined,  but  they  keep  on  sowing  some 
every  Spring  as  a  catch  crop  with  Red  clover  or  Alfal¬ 
fa.  In  the  north  of  France,  where  they  grow  large 
quantities  of  sugar  beets,  the  usual  rotation  of  crops 
is:  First  year,  beets;  second,  wheat;  third,  oats  or 
barley,  with  Crimson  clover  or  Alfalfa.  In  the  west, 
where  we  have  neither  sugar  manufacturers  nor  al¬ 
cohol  distilleries,  there  is  no  general  rule,  and  every 
farmer  has  his  own  ideas,  aiming  to  produce  the 
most  wheat  possible,  the  wheat  being  his  money  crop. 
Other  paying  crops  are  fancy  peas  for  seed,  early  po¬ 
tatoes,  beets,  mangels,  turnips,  Swedes,  cabbages, 
etc.,  for  seed.  The  method  of  culture  is  very  much 
the  same  in  Germany  and  Holland,  though  they  grow 
less  wheat  than  in  France  and  more  barley  or  rye. 

Le  Vivier-sur-Mer,  France.  Raphael  barbe. 


SPRAYING  POTATOES. 

If  there  is  any  one  farm  operation  which  re¬ 
quires  a  special  endowment  of  grace  for  those  who  are 
to  perform  the  labor,  that  operation  is  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  either  fruit  trees  or  potatoes.  If  the  ap¬ 
paratus  with  which  the  operation  is  to  be  performed 
is  not  first-class  then  all  the  more  grace  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  Anyone  who  has  ever  sprayed  knows  the 
difficulties  which  are  experienced,  and  one  who  has 
not  sprayed  would  not  appreciate  the  annoyances  by 
being  told.  Much  of  the  trouble  can  'be  avoided  by 
doing  the  work  as  it  should  be  done.  The  lime 
which  is  used  is  a  frequent  source  of  trouble.  In 
slaking  the  lime  water  should  be  sprinkled  upon  it 
from  a  sprinkling  can,  and  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  make  the  mass  pasty.  The  lime  should  be  given 
what  is  known  as  a  “dry  slake.”  After  breaking 
down  into  a  fine  dry  powder  it  may  be  sifted  into  a 
water-tight  box  and  water  slowly  added  and  stirred 
into  the  mass  of  lime.  If  more  lime  is  slaked  than 
can  be  used  at  once  it  should  be  covered  with  water 
to  prevent  air-slaking.  Forty  pounds  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate  may  be  suspended  in  a  barrel  containing  40 
gallons  of  water,  and  in  a  few  hours  all  will  be  dis¬ 
solved.  When  ready  to  spray  potatoes  stir  thor¬ 
oughly  the  Bordeaux  solution  and  dip  out  six  gal¬ 
lons.  This  six  gallons  may  be  put  directly  in  the 
barrel  to  which  the  pump  is  attached,  or  may  be  put 
into  another  barrel.  It  should  be  diluted  by  10  to  15 
gallons  of  water  before  the  lime  is  added.  Remove 
from  the  lime  box  four  to  five  pounds  of  lime  and 
dilute  with  water  till  the  milk  of  lime  is  produced. 
Add  this  dilute  milk  of  lime  to  the  dilute  copper  sul¬ 
phate  solution  in  the  spray  barrel.  As  a  test  to  show 
when  enough  lime  has  been  added,  a  small  bottle  of 
ferro-cyanide  of  potassium  should  be  provided. 
When  a  few  drops  of  this  material  are  added  to  the 
mixture  of  lime  and  copper  sulphate,  if  a  red  brick- 
colored  precipitate  is  produced  it  indicates  that  more 
lime  is  needed.  If  no  precipitate  forms  there  is 


enough  lime.  Then  dilute  until  the  barrel  contains 
about  40  gallons  of  water.  If  Paris-green  is  to  be 
added  to  the  Bordeaux  it  should  be  added  before  the 
barrel  is  filled  with  water.  From  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  pound  of  Paris-green  should  be  used  for  40  gal¬ 
lons  of  water. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  spraying  po¬ 
tatoes  with  Bordeaux  always  pays.  During  years 
when  the  blight  is  prevalent  it  pays  well,  but  other 
years  when  blight  does  not  prevail  it  seems  like  so 
much  work  thrown  away.  If  one  is  provided  with  a 
good  force  pump  and  some  power  besides  man  power 
to  do  the  pumping,  the  work  can  be  done  econom¬ 
ically  and  well.  Without  it  can  be  done  well  bet¬ 
ter  not  be  done  at  all.  The  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tions,  Figs.  191  and  193,  show  how  potatoes  are  sprayed 
at  Cornell  University.  Fig.  191  shows  the  men  fill¬ 
ing  the  spray  barrel  preparatory  to  going  to  the 
field.  By  means  of  a  gear  wheel  the  pump  is  worked 
by  horse  power.  A  part  of  the  rod  is  shown  which 
connects  the  pump  with  the  wheel  at  the  right  of  the 
picture.  Fig.  193  shows  the  machine  at  work  in  the 
field.  We  have  had  seats  arranged  for  the  man  who 
holds  the  nozzles,  but  have  found  that  better  work 
can  be  done  if  he  walks.  We  have  also  found  that 
better  work  can  be  done  by  having  the  nozzles  held 
than  by  fastening  them  to  a  rigid  bar.  We  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  spray  potatoes  with  Bordeaux.  While  some 
years  it  does  not  pay,  yet  other  years  it  does  pay  well, 
and  we  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  it  is  going  to  pay 
beforehand.  l.  a.  olinton. 

A  HOMEMADE  CORN-CUTTING  SLED. 

A  corn  sled  shown  at  Fig.  192  was  used  last  season 
with  satisfactory  results.  It  is  roughly  constructed, 
and  was  partly  an  experiment.  We  were  so  well 
pleased  with  it  that  we  shall  do  no  more  corn-cutting 
with  hand  knives,  but  will  use  this  device  instead. 


A  HOMEMADE  CORN-CUTTING  SLED.  Fig.  192. 


Two  men  ride  it,  and  any  good,  steady  1,200-pound 
horse  will  handle  it  without  any  inconvenience.  In 
making  it  we  use  two  oak  2x4  scantlings,  each  six 
feet  long,  for  runners.  We  found  later  that  the  sled 
worked  better  if  the  forward  end  were  raised  slightly; 
consequently,  we  made  two  false  runners  of  the  same 
material  and  fastened  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  first. 
These  additional  runners  were  chamfered  so  they 
were  about  two  inches  in  front  and  tapered  to  a  point 
at  the  rear.  In  view  of  this  change  I  would  suggest 
that  the  runner  be  made  of  2x6  stuff  with  the  rear 
tapering  to  four  inches.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
found  advisable  to  nail  a  four-inch  board  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  runners  to  act  as  a  shoe.  The  runners 
were  placed  30  inches  apart,  outside  measurement. 
Across  these  was  nailed  a  six-inch  and  a  foot  board 
of  the  required  length.  At  a  point  about  18  inches 
back  of  the  front  end  of  the  runner,  the  platform 
makes  an  angle  of  a  little  less  than  45  degrees  with 
the  runner.  The  platform  is  built  back,  carrying  the 
slant  for  about  three  feet,  when  it  will  be  about  18 
inches  from  the  runner.  The  platform  is  then  built 
back  squarely  for  16  or  18  inches  farther.  This 
platform  should  be  built  of  as  sound  hard  lumber  as 
possible.  It  is  surprising  how  the  stubble  scraping 
against  the  bottom  as  the  sled  passes  over  them 
after  cutting  the  stalk  will  wear  the  bottom. 

In  making  our  knives  we  took  an  old  six-foot 
cross-cut  saw  and  cut  into  two  equal  parts.  Each 
blade  was  taken  to  the  grindstone  and  the  back 
ground  to  an  edge.  We  were  careful  to  grind  only 
one  side,  and  this  the  one  on  each  blade  that  would 
be  underneath  when  the  small  end  was  extended 
towards  the  front.  At  first  we  tried  nailing  the 
blades  to  the  platform,  but  soon  found  that  this  was 
not  sufficient  to  hold  them  securely.  When  they  were 
bolted  with  round-headed  bolts  with  heads  beneath  it 
was  much  more  satisfactory.  In  order  to  hold  the 
blades  there  should  be  at  least  six  bolts  through  each 
blade.  It  is  very  important  that  the  blades  be  held. 


perfectly  rigid,  otherwise  the  knife  will  work  very 
unsatisfactorily.  In  punching  holes  for  bolts  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  they  are  so  located  as  to 
resist  best.  As  shown  in  Fig.  192,  wires  are  used  to 
hitch  to,  being  passed  through  holes  in  the  runners. 
A  light  chain  will  be  much  more  satisfactory.  Wires 
are  very  apt  to  wear  in  two  and  give  more  or  less 
trouble.  Just  in  front  of  pulling  wires  a  guide  iron 
on  either  side  will  be  noticed.  These  are  easily  made 
from  old  light  wagon  tires  or  similar  waste  iron,  and 
are  important.  If  the  horse  crowds  to  either  side  of 
row  these  will  often  prevent  sled  from  knocking 
down  the  corn.  For  a  seat  we  used  an  old  b'o'x,  so 
that  when  nailed  to  platform  it  was  two  feet  long, 
one  foot  high,  and  eight  inches  wide.  Bottom  was 
placed  towards  the  front,  and  a  board  nailed  across 
the  back,  making  a  place  to  carry  corn  cutter  and 
whetstone  or  file.  On  top  we  folded  a  piece  of  old 
carpet,  and  held  it  in  place  by  securely  tacking  an  old 
bag  over  it.  This  may  seem  unimportant,  but  one 
will  think  differently  after  cutting  20  acres  of  heavy 
corn.  On  the  platform  three  cleats  will  be  noted — 
one  in  front  and  two  on  either  side.  These  are  im-. 
portant  to  brace  feet  against  to  prevent  danger  of 
slipping  off  in  front  of  knife.  No  one  should  attempt 
to  use  a  sled  without  some  protection  of  this  kind. 
We  have  used  this  sled  in  connection  with  a  manu¬ 
factured  cutter,  and  found  it  cuts  closer  to  ground, 
pulled  less  corn,  and  was  steadier  to  ride,  though  it 
did  undoubtedly  draw  a  little  harder.  With  this  sled 
two  good  men  keep  our  silage  cutting-box  busy, 
though  run  by  steam  power.  c.  p.  Reynolds. 

Shiawassee  Co.,  Mich. 


PREPARING  APPLES  FOR  COLD  STORAGE. 

I  have  experimented  with  apples  in  cold  storage 
for  the  last  10  years.  I  am  sure  that  they  keep  bet¬ 
ter  when  wrapped,  for  I  have  kept  them  two  years, 
by  double  wrapping,  once  with  tissue  paper  and  then 
paraffine  paper.  But  apples  can  be  kept  easily  if 
held  at  the  proper  temperature,  even  in  barrels  or 
boxes,  not  wrapped.  The  best  temperature,  we  have 
found,  is  33  to  35  degrees,  but  it  should  not  change 
more  than  one  degree  in  24  hours.  Apples  can  surely 
be  kept  if  the  proper  care  is  taken  in  putting  fruit  in 
the  barrels  or  boxes.  I  find  that  too  many  think  that 
cold  storage  will  keep  anything,  but  in  reality  it  does 
not  pay  to  put  in  storage  anything  but  well-matured, 
well-handled,  well-packed  apples.  If  so  done  success 
is  sure.  l.  a.  Goodman. 

Secretary  Missouri  Horticultural  Society. 

Apples  for  long  keeping  should  go  into  cold  storage 
direct  from  the  tree,  with  as  careful  and  as  few 
handlings  as  possible;  they  need  not  be  wrapped  in 
wax  paper  to  insure  the  best  results.  Many  cold- 
storage  men  use  barrels  with  but  one  head,  storing 
away  one  upon  the  other,  thus  allowing  a  slight  ven¬ 
tilation;  the  majority,  however,  head  each  barrel 
with  a  gentle  pressure,  making  a  comparatively  air¬ 
tight  package,  and  believe  it  to  be  much  the  better 
way,  the  natural  shrinkage  (not  decay)  being  much 
less  than  in  any  other  form  of  package  unless  it  be 
an  air-tight  box.  I  believe  the  barrel  is  preferable  to 
the  box,  as  less  apples  are  liable  to  be  bruised  in  the 
pressure;  it  is  customary,  however,  to  store  them  in 
the  same  package,  be  it  either  barrel  or  box,  which 
later  conveys  them  to  market.  Good  fruit  with  care¬ 
ful  handling  will  keep  well  by  either  method,  the 
package  containing  the  apples  having  less  to  do  with 
the  preservation,  than  the  fruit  itself. 

a.  w.  WILLIAMS. 


Ants  and  Aphis.— As  to  the  ants  in  that  Connecticut 
orchard  (page  513),  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  ants 
that  are  doing  the  damage,  but  they  may  be  the  primary 
cause  of  the  trouble.  The  probable  reason  for  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  ants  is  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  aphis 
on  the  trees,  either  tops  or  roots,  or  both,  and  these  ants 
are  using  the  aphis  as  cows,  letting  them  live  on  the 
trees,  and  they  live  on  the  aphis.  This  is  the  generally 
accepted  theory,  we  believe,  and  it  seems  true.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  these  ants  will  take  the  greatest  care  to 
spread  and  increase  the  stock  of  the  aphis,  so  that  they 
can  get  more  food  for  themselves,  and  that  is  the  reason 
they  honeycomb  the  ground.  We  have  seen  the  same 
thing  in  our  neighborhood,  but  have  found  no  positive 
remedy  for  it.  Muriate  of  potash  applied  pretty  strongly 
is  good,  as  it  overcomes  the  effects  of  the  aphis  sucking, 
and  wood  ashes  is  also  good,  but  to  kill  the  aphis  we 
fear  you  would  have  to  kill  the  tree.  We  tried  crude 
petroleum,  but  it  hurt  the  tree  when  applied  to  the  ground 
strong  enough  to  kill  the  aphis.  When  the  aphis  is  above 
ground  kerosene  emulsion  is  the  best  remedy,  and  gets 
clear  of  them  quickly.  jos.  h.  black,  son  &  co. 


COPPER-PLATING  THE  POTATOES.  Fig.  193. 
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" CLARK’S  GRASS  CULTURE”  IN  NLVY  YORK. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  article  Five 
Tons  Per  Acre  on  page  493  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Five 
years  ago,  when  you  gave  Mr.  Clark’s  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  soil,  quantity  of  seed  and  fertilizer  per 
acre,  etc.,  I  had  a  five-acre  lot  from  which  we  got 
little  but  weeds,  and  concluded  to  get  it  in  shape  to 
seed  in  Fall.  I  could  not  give  it  the  Clark  treatment, 
as  I  had  no  right-lap  harrow,  so  put  on  the  Morgan 
and  smoothing  harrows  as  otten  as  I  could,  and  got 
it  into  fair  shape,  but  w'e  did  not  get  it  seeded  until 
October  2.  Harrowed  seed  in  thoroughly  with  a 
Breed  weeder;  rolled  and  picked  off  stones,  of  which 
we  had  a  good  many  more  than  we  wanted,  and  got 
well  laughed  at  by  neighbors  for  putting  so  much 
work  on  a  piece  of  grass.  A  good  many  wished  to 
know  whether  I  was  making  a  lawn,  but  the  laugh 
was  on  the  other  side  when  the  following  June  came 
round,  and  I  had  a  crop  of 
grass  which  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  this  section.  I 
have  no  scales  to  weigh  a 
wagon,  but  a  low  esti¬ 
mate  gave  me  over  l.ve 
tons  of  first-class  thor¬ 
oughly-cured  Timothy 
hay  per  acre.  I  cut  again 
in  September,  and  had 
one  ton  fully  per  acre, 
and  how  the  cows  did  eat 
it  up!  The  second  year  I 
cut  only  once,  and  had 
fully  five  tons  per  acre  of 
fine  hay. 

Last  year  I  got  badly 
burned  by  the  drought, 
and  cut  only  a  little  over 
three  tons  per  acre.  This 
year  1  cut  four  tons  of 
fine  Timothy  and  Red-top, 
about  half  of  each  variety. 

Last  Fall  I  seeded  an 
eight-acre  field  after  a 
wheat  crop.  It  was  a 
poor  field  on  a  farm  my 
employer  bought  a  year 
ago,  and  had  no  manure 
for  lz  or  15  years.  Nearly 
half  of  the  field  is  sand 
and  gravel,  and  very  poor 
grass  land.  Having  a 
great  deal  of  grading, 
building,  fencing,  silos  to 
fill,  etc.,  I  did  not  get  the 
seeding  done  until  Oc¬ 
tober  3  and  4,  and  was 
almost  afraid  to  risk  it  so 
late.  Seeded  as  before, 
rolled  and  picked  stones, 

,and  got  a  fine  start  be¬ 
fore  hard  frost,  but  got 
nearly  half  the  young 
plants  killed,  as  we  had 
no  snow  to  protect  them. 

So  it  was  a  case  of  freeze 
and  thaw  all  Winter,  and 
Spring  found  a  very 
seedy-looking  stand  o 
what  looked  like  a  large 
lawn  in  November.  I  pul 
400  pounds  of  Mapes  grass 
and  grain  dressing  per 
acre  on  both  fields,  and 
by  June  1,  the  newly- 
seeded  field  was  mistaken 
for  a  field  of  oats  by  a 
good  many  who  saw  it.  I 
had  a  good  many  farmers 
come  from  places  four 
and  five  miles  around  to 
see  it,  as  those  who  saw 

it  told  others;  all  declared  it  immense.  To  one  man 
who  was  looking  it  over  I  said  that  1  would  have 
had  a  good  deal  more  grass  if  half  the  young  plants 
had  not  been  winterkilled.  He  said  he  did  not  see  how 
I  could  possibly  get  any  more  to  grow  on  it.  On  a 
gravel  knoll  and  the  other  sandy  land,  I  got  only  a 
light  crop,  but  from  the  whole  field  I  got  37  to  40 
tons  of  first-class  thoroughly-cured  Timothy  hay.  If 
I  had  managed  to  seed  a  month  earlier  I  am  sure  I 
would  have  had  more  hay.  There  was  a  bad  wash¬ 
out  on  part  of  the  field,  which  spoiled  half  an  acre  or 
more.  Still,  I  am  not  so  badly  off,  with  nearly  five 
tons  per  acre  on  such  land.  I  have  had  a  great 
many  inquiries  lately  as  to  how  I  managed  to  'get 
such  a  crop  the  first  year.  I  tell  them  the  idea  is 
not  mine,  and  that  I  got  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  five  years 
ago,  and  that  that  wrinkle  on  grass  culture  alone  is 
worth  more  than  The  R.  N.  Y.  will  cost  in  50  years 
at  five  times  its  present  price,  I  intend  to  seed 


about  25  acres  this  Fall  if  I  can  manage  it,  and  my 
employer  has  promised  me  a  large  new  barn  to  hold 
the  prospective  crop.  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  fill  it 
for  him.  I  don’t  wonder  there  are  skeptics  when  you 
tell  them  about  Mr.  Clark’s  crops.  You  know  what 
the  average  grass  crops  are  like,  and  very  few  get 
two  tons  per  acre  when  they  have  a  heavy  crop.  I 
can  say  Amen  to  a  reader’s  note.  So  “keep  hammer¬ 
ing  away;”  we  need  it.  a.  m.  k. 

Nyack,  N.  Y.  _ 

PREPARING  APPLES  FOR  COLD  STORAGE. 

We  judge  from  the  information  at  hand  that  large 
quantities  of  apples  will  be  put  in  cold  storage  this  sea¬ 
son.  There  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
best  way  of  handling  this  fruit  in  cold  storage.  Some 
authorities  advocate  wrapping  each  apple  carefully  in 
wax  paper,  before  putting  in  cold  storage,  while  others 
say  that  this  is  not  necessary,  and  that  the  fruit  may  just 
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as  well  go  in  barrels  and  boxes  as  ordinarily  packed. 
What  is  the  best  way  of  preparing  fruit  for  the  cold  room? 

From  my  personal  experience  and  observation,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  if  the  fruit  is  perfectly  sound  and 
free  from  spores  of  the  rot  fungus  when  placed  in 
cold  storage,  it  will  keep  just  as  well  if  packed  in 
barrels  without  paper  as  with  it,  but  if  there  are  any 
apples  in  the  lot  that  have  started  to  rot,  or  that  con¬ 
tain  on  their  surface  the  spores  that  produce  rot, 
wrapping  each  apple  in  paper  will  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease  through  the  barrel,  and  in  this  case 
would  be  a  great  protection.  But  at  the  price  for 
which  apples  sell  during  the  late  Winter  and  early 
Spring  months,  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay  to  wrap 
the  fruit  in  paper  for  commercial  purposes.  I  think 
it  is  better  and  more  profitable  to  spray  the  trees 
thoroughly  and  systematically  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture — this  will  give  us  clean  fruit  and  healthy  foliage. 

If  the  foliage  is  perfectly  healthy  the  apples  will  not 


ripen  so  early  in  the  Fall,  and  at  picking  time  will 
be  hard  and  sound,  which  is  most  important.  While 
in  this  condition  they  should  be  carefully  picked,  as¬ 
sorted  and  immediately  packed  and  placed  in  storage — 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  piles  under 
the  trees  to  sweat  and  ripen.  If  you  want  apples  to 
keep  in  the  best  cold-storage  house  that  can  be  built, 
you  must  begin  to  prepare  your  apples  for  the  trial 
before  the  blossoms  open  in  the  Spring,  and  keep 
right  at  it  all  through  the  growing  season,  so  that 
when  picking  time  comes  you  have  absolutely  per¬ 
fect  fruit.  This  is  the  only  kind  that  can  be  kept  in 
cold  storage  without  loss,  and  this  kind  can  be  kept 
with,  or  without,  paper  if  the  proper  degree  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  moisture  are  maintained. 

Gabriel  hiester. 

RYE  AS  A  FARM  CROP. 

Rye  is  one  of  the  best-paying  crops,  as  far  as  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  go,  raised  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

We  have  paper  mills  that 
use  a  good  deal  of  straw, 
and  several  large  flour¬ 
ing  mills  that  use  the 
rye,  taking  it  from  ygar 
to  year.  The  same  acre¬ 
age  of  rye  brings  us  more 
money  than  hay,  and  the 
quantity  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  if  anything.  The 
average  yield  of  rye’ per 
acre,  for  our  county,  i3 
estimated  to  be  16  bush¬ 
els,  but  a  great  many 
reach  20,  and  more.  I 
had  a  field  of  less  than 
eight  acres  that  had  187 
bushels  of  grain  and  12 
tons  of  straw.  The  ma¬ 
chines  for  thrashing  rye. 
cleaning  and  measuring 
at  the  same  time,  are 
used  entirely.  They  leave 
the  straw  in  nice  shape, 
all  bound  and  ready  for 
the  market.  To  have  a 
bountiful  crop,  it  needs 
to  be  protected  in  some 
way  through  the  Winter 
and  Spring.  It  never 
winterkills,  but  often 
springkills,  which  was 
the  cause  of  a  great  many 
failures  last  Spring.  Take 
it  all  in  all,  it  is  one  of 
our  best-paying  crops. 

GEO.  w.  HIGGINS. 

A  larger  quantity  of 
rye  is  grown  here,  bur 
perhaps  not  quite  as 
much  as  there  used  to  be 
years  ago,  when  both  the 
rye  and  the  straw  brought 
a  high  price.  At  the 
present  time,  perhaps,  it 
pays  as  well  as  any  crop 
grown  on  the  farm;  we 
have  a  good  market  for 
the  straw,  both  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  and 
also  at  the  paper  mills. 
At  one  time  these  mills 
were  all  closed,  but  since 
the  ending  of  the  war 
with  Spain  they  have 
been  in  operation,  and 
have  paid  a  price  close  to 
the  New  York  market. 
The  yield  per  acre  is 
from  six  to  20  bushels, 
depending  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  and 
manner  in  which  it  is  put 
in.  The  machines  for  thrashing  rye  straw  are  used 
altogether,  and  leave  the  straw  in  good  shape;  many 
of  them  have  binders  attached.  The  rye  crop  is  one 
that  is  easily  grown  and  put  on  the  market,  and  the 
high  prices  of  the  grain  and  straw  at  one  time  in¬ 
duced  the  farmers  to  grow  it  extensively,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  land,  and  the  result  is  that  much  of  it 
is  poor,  as  well  as  the  man  who  owns  it,  and  a  poor 
man  on  a  poor  farm  is  poor  indeed.  I  notice  that  the 
dairy  and  grain  farms  have  held  their  own  and  are 
now  growing  good  crops  of  grass  and  grain,  and 
most  of  the  owners  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
This  accounts  for  the  great  difference  in  the  yield  of 
rye  per  acre.  l.  l.  morrell. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  few  years  ago  many  people  thought 
that  the  use  of  baled  shavings  for  bedding  would 
spoil  the  market  for  rye  straw.  The  shavings  are 
not  used  as  extensively  as  they  were,  and  the  outlook 
for  rye  is  good. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Pruning  Young  Plum  Trees. 

K.  O.  A'.,  Tracy  Oily,  Term. — I  have  about 
half  a  dozen  each  of  young  Abundance 
and  Burbank  plum  trees.  They  have  not 
borne  any  fruit,  but  made  line  growth. 

I  see  no  sign  of  fruit  spurs.  Should  I  cut 
back  the  new  growth  severely  now,  or 
leave  it  until  Fall  or  Spring?  The  new 
growth  last  year  was  cut  back  fully  one- 
half  or  more.  The  two  kinds  have  entirely 
different  growth;  should  it  be  thinned  out 
if  too  dense? 

Ans. — Perhaps  the  trees  are  not  old 
enough  to  bear;  or,  they  may  be  stimu¬ 
lated  into  such  vigorous  growth  that 
they  will  not  bear.  Severe  pruning 
in  Winter  or  Spring  will  tend  to  this  re¬ 
sult.  Summer  pruning  has  the  effect 
of  inducing  fruitfulness,  but  it  is  now 
too  late  to  do  it.  The  right  time  is  in 
June  or  July.  The  Japan  plums  do  not 
form  fruit  spurs  in  quite  so  prominent 
a  degree  as  other  plums,  but  have  many 
of  their  fruit  buds  along  the  young  wood, 
just  as  do  the  peaches.  There  may  be 
many  of  them  now  on  the  trees,  but  not 
readily  observed  by  any  but  an  expert. 

I  would  await  blooming  time  and  then 
cut  back  but  lightly. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Hogs  in  Oi  chard. 

S.  £>.,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y.— Will  it  be  wise  to 
put  hogs  or  pigs  in  a  young  orchard  set 
two  to  six  years?  If  so,  will  the  white 
breeds  do  as  well  as  the  black  ones?  Will 
the  pigs  bark  the  trees?  1  would  prefer  to 
put  in  sheep,  but  sheep  raisers  tell  me  that 
it  won’t  do  until  the  trees  get  their  rough 
bark,  as  they  will  kill  them  by  rubbing 
against  them,  and  I  am  afraid  that  hogs 
will  gnaw  the  trees. 

Ans. — A  young  orchard  ought  to  be 
cultivated  and  kept  clean  of  grass  and 
weeds  that  hogs  or  sheep  would  eat.  In 
such  a  case  I  can  see  no  reason  for  put¬ 
ting  stock  in  an  orchard  except  to  yard 
them.  When  the  trees  have  attained 
bearing  size  there  may  be  circumstances 
in  wnich  it  would  be  wise  to  put  in  hogs, 
and  in  some  peculiar  cases  sheep.  As 
to  hogs,  I  do  not  think  it  matters  what 
may  be  their  color.  They  will  rarely 
gnaw  the  bark  of  orchard  trees,  except 
when  short  of  food;  although  I  have 
seen  a  few  that  would  do  it  with  any 
kind  of  feeding.  They  need  to  be  close¬ 
ly  watched  and  well  fed,  when  they  are 
very  good  scavengers  in  an  orchard, 
picking  up  dropped  fruit  and  rooting  for 
insects.  Sheep  will  rub  trees  sometimes, 
and  the  grease  on  their  wool  will  hurt 
them  when  they  are  small.  I  know  of  a 
friend  who  had  to  take  his  sheep  out  of 
a  young  orchard  this  Summer  because 
of  their  fondness  for  the  tender  growth; 
for  they  will  sometimes  do  a  lot  of 
mischief  in  this  way  before  it  is  dis¬ 
covered;  and  I  have  known  them  to  eat 
the  bark  off  the  trunks  of  apple  and 
pear  trees.  When  well  fed  and  in  old 
orchards  they  may  sometimes  be  kept 

very  advantageously. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Summer  Pruning ;  Cultivating  Bush  Fruits. 

B.  T.  C.,  Bailey,  Mivh.—l.  What  objections 
are  there  to  pruning  young  trees  to  shape 
their  heads  in  Summer?  2.  How  late  in  the 
season  should  the  cultivation  of  currants 
and  gooseberries  be  continued?  3.  What  is 
a  good  cover  crop  for  a  patch  of  young 
bush  fruits? 

Ans.— Summer  is  often  a  good  time  to 
prune  trees  for  the  removal  of  unneces¬ 
sary  branches  or  to  shorten  in  those 
which  are  running  too  far  in  any  direc¬ 
tion.  Pruning  at  this  time  of  year  will 
check  growth,  but  if  done  when  the 
leaves  are  off  there  is  almost  sure  to  be 
a  rampant  growth  of  sprouts  and  in 
some  cases  it  causes  more  growth  of 
wood  than  there  was  before  the  pruning 
was  done.  2.  Currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes  ripen  their  wood  early,  and  it 
would  be  unwise  to  cultivate  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  induce  a  second 
growth.  Yet  the  weeds  should  not  ue 


allowed  to  grow  among  them.  The 
.state  of  growth  should  be  the  guide  as 
to  when  to  stop.  Usually  that  is  about 
the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  August 
in  most  places  where  they  are  grown. 
3.  Oats  make  a  very  good  cover  crop  for 
the  soil  among  bush  fruits.  They 
shouu*  be  sown  in  time  to  make  a  fair 
growth  before  cold  weather  kills  them. 
Crimson  clover  is  also  very  good  and 
has  uie  ability  to  store  nitrogen  in  the 
soil.  It  must  be  plowed  under  soon  af¬ 
ter  soil  is  fit  to  work  in  the  Spring. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Fall  Planting  of  Tree  and  Bush  F/uits. 

II.  SI.,  Connecticut.— I  intend  planting  the 
following  fruits:  Blackberries,  raspberries, 
both  red,  blackcaps  and  purple,  plums, 
peaches,  pears  and  currants.  Can  all  of 
these  be  planted  with  safety  in  the  Fall, 
or  with  greater  chances  of  success  than  in 
Spring?  The  soil  is  a  light  dry  loam. 

Ans. — In  the  climate  of  Connecticut 
it  is  generally  safe  to  plant  all  the  fruits 
mentioned  by  H.  M.  in  the  Fall ;  al¬ 
though  I  prefer  that  the  stone  fruits 
should  be  planted  in  the  Spring  when 
the  Winters  are  at  all  severe.  The  main 
benefit  of  Fall  planting  lies  in  the 
earlier  starting  of  growth  in  the  Spring. 
The  roots  become  well  settled  in  the 
soil,  the  wounds  heal  over,  and  the 
rootlets  often  start  in  the  Fall,  if  the 
planting  is  done  in  'good  season.  But, 
if  the  Winter  is  very  severe,  there  may 
be  considerable  damage  from  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  sap  faster  than  the  roots  can 
supply  the  water  from  the  soil. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Mayes  Dewberry. 

A.  C.,  Grimes,  Mich.- What  do  you  know 
of  the  new  dewberry  from  Texas  that  is 
called  Mayes  by  some  and  by  others  Aus¬ 
tin?  Is  it  as  hardy  as  the  Lucretia  and 
other  dewberries?  Is  it  a  good  market 
berry  ? 

Ans. — '1  he  Mayes  dewberry  is  a  new 
variety  that  has  been  tested  but  a  few 
years  outside  of  Texas,  but  it  is  found  to 
be  a  very  good  variety  in  all  respects, 
except  that  the  fruit  is  too  soft  for  uis- 
tant  shipment.  The  name  Austin  has 
also  been  given  it,  but  Mayes  is  given 
preference  by  the  pomological  authori¬ 
ties.  Compared  with  Lucretia  it  is 
larger,  better  flavored,  and  being  more 
tender  in  texture  is  better  for  family 
use.  The  plants  seem  about  equally 
hardy,  and  will  endure  about  the  same 
climatic  range  as  our  best  blackberries. 
Owing  to  the  low  habit  of  the  vines  i^ey 
are  very  easy  to  cover  for  Winter  pro¬ 
tection.  For  nearby  market  and  home 
use  the  Mayes  dewberry  is  a  decided 
success.  h.  e.  v.  D. 

Pears  in  Apple  Orchard. 

C.  V.  P.,  Menlo,  Qa.—ls  it  advisable  to 
plant  alternate  rows  of  apples  and  pears? 
The  object  is  to  establish  permanent  apple 
orchard,  and  use  the  pears  as  a  filler  row. 
planting  dwarf  pears  and  then  cutting  them 
out  when  the  apples  encroach  on  them. 
Is  the  Bartlett  more  susceptible  to  blight 
than  the  other  varieties? 

Ans. — Dwarf  pear  trees  may  safely 
and  profitably  be  used  as  fillers  in  a 
young  apple  orchard.  They  will  re¬ 
quire  about  the  same  cultivation  as  the 
apple  trees,  and  bear  abundantly  before 
the  time  that  the  permanent  trees  will 
require  all  the  room.  The  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  apple  trees  should  be  not  less 
than  30  feet,  and  I  would  prefer  40  feet. 
This  latter  distance  will  give  the  pear 
trees  about  25  years  before  they  will 
need  removal.  The  Bartlett  is  more 
susceptible  to  blight  than  the  majority 
of  other  varieties.  Angouleme  and 
Secltel  would  be  good  varieties  to  plant, 
so  I  would  think,  but  a  wise  plan  would 
be  to  look  about  the  neighborhood  and 
see  what  kinds  are  profitable  with  others 
who  are  growing  pears  on  similar  soil. 

H.  e.  v.  D. 

Don't  Use  “  Salix  Compound.” 

E.  U.  K.,  Rockville,  Neb.— An  article  called 
Salix  Compound,  but  which  looks  to  me 
like  plain  salicylic  acid,  is  being  used  here 
for  preserving  fruit.  Is  fruit  so  treated 
poisonous  or  indigestible? 

Ans. — This  stuff  contains  salicylic 
acid.  We  believe  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  Its  use  is  both  a  folly  and  a 


crime.  Fruit  treated  with  it  is  unfit  for 
food. 

Fresh-Water  Mud  as  Manure. 

T.  F.  K.,  Carmel,  N.  Y.—A  neighbor  has  a 
mill  dam  joining  my  farm;  he  has  let  the 
water  all  off,  and  the  bottom  of  the  dam 
is  covered  about  three  feet  deep  with  black 
muck  and  sand  that  has  been  in  there  for 
the  last  10  years.  Do  you  think  it  would 
pay  me  to  draw  it  and  put  it  on  my  land? 
is  there  any  fertilizing  value  to  it,  and  if 
I  draw  it  away,  shall  I  spread  it  on  grass 
land,  or  plow  it  under  and  mix  it  with  the 
soil? 

Ans. — Such  mud  varies  in  value,  but 
usually  contains  considerable  plant  food. 
A  sample  analyzed  in  Massachusetts 
contained  2 y2  times  as  much  nitrogen, 
as  much  phosphoric  acid,  and  half  as 
much  potash,  as  average  stable  manure. 
The  mud  is  likely  to  be  sour,  and  the 
plant  food  is  not  quickly  available.  The 
best  use  to  make  of  the  mud  is  to  mix 
with  lime  and  put  in  piles  for  a  com¬ 
post.  Let  it  be  worked  over  once  or 
twice  through  the  Winter,  and  it  will 
then  be  in  good  condition  for  next 
Spring.  If  you  do  not  compost  it  we 
would  haul  at  once  and  spread  thinly 
over  the  meadows. 

Fine  Apples  in  Boxes. 

U.  T.  C.,  Bradrick,  Ohio. — We  have  a  fair 
crop  of  fine  Borne  Beauty  apples,  which 
were  well  sprayed.  We  are  going  to  put 
them  in  bushel  boxes,  and  would  like  some 
information  about  packing.  We  bought 
4,000  boxes,  and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
ready,  it  will  be  put  into  cold  storage. 
Should  we  face  the  boxes  the  same  as  when 
we  pack  in  barrels?  We  put  a  double  layer 
of  apples  on  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  al¬ 
ways  using  nice  specimens,  and  filling  in 
with  nothing  but  good  fruit.  We  expect 
to  put  only  No.  1  apples  in  the  boxes.  Is 
it  advisable  to  line  the  boxes  with  paper? 

Ans. — The  above  was  presented  to  a 
number  of  receivers  in  this  market,  and 
brought  out  a  variety  of  opinions.  The 
majority  prefer  barrels,  as  they  are  more 
easily  handled,  and  the  fruit  can  be 
packed  more  tightly  than  in  boxes. 
Boxes  are  all  right  for  export  trade. 
They  can  be  stored  without  waste  of 
room  on  shipboard,  thus  saving  freight, 
which  is  charged  according  to  space; 
and  they  are  favorably  received  in  the 
English  market.  There  would  be  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  lining  the  packages  with 
paper.  California  apples  come  here  in 
good  shape,  each  one  wrapped  in  paper. 
This  makes  a  great  amount  of  work,  and 
it  certainly  would  not  pay  for  anything 
except  unusually  fine  fruit.  One  gain 
with  wrapped  apples  is  that  without 
bruising  they  can  be  packed  so  tightly 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  rattling.  So 
far  as  facing  is  concerned,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  put  fine  fruit  on  the  bottom  and 
top  of  either  barrels  or  boxes,  so  long 
as  there  is  not  too  great  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  rest  of  the  contents. 
People  expect  that  the  outside  ones  will 
be  a  little  better  than  the  others,  but 
they  don’t  want  too  much  contrast. 
Our  inquirer  evidently  intends  to  put  up 
an  unusually  fine  grade  of  fruit,  hold  it 
for  a  time  in  cold  storage,  and  market  it 
in  large  quantities  when  selling  condi¬ 
tions  are  most  favorable.  He  has  a 
fair  chance  of  satisfactory  results  un¬ 
less,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  apple 
crop  turns  out  to  be  so  large  that  stock 
packed  with  unusual  care  does  not  bring 
enough  more  to  pay  for  the  extra  labor. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Ad/v. 


DOT-OROWN  STRAW- 

*  BERRY  PLANTS - 

Sample  and  Nick  Ohmer, 

the  two  best  varieties,  set  now, 
will  pioduce  a  full  crop  next 
June.  Price:  50  cts.  per  do*., 
$2  50  per  too.  f 20.00  per  tooo. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
PRATT.  Reading;,  Mass. 


Beautiful  Strawberries  in  1901 

We  can  furnish  you  with 
pot-grown  Strawberry  Plants 
that  will  bear  a  full  crop  of 
fruit  next  year.  Celery  and 
Cabbage  Plants.  Full  line  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Stock. 
Write  at  once  for  our  Summer 
and  Autumn  catalogue.  It 
explains  all.  Fruit  packages 
of  ail  kinds  for  sale  at  low 
prices.  T.  .1.  DWYER  A  SON, 
Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


IlmBmam 

DREER’S 

Pot»Grown 

^  Strawberry  Plants' 

fiWW  planted  this  Summer  will  produce  a  lull 
J©  crop  of  berries  next  June.  Our  Mid- 
Summer  catalogue,  just  out  and  mailed 
free,  offers  plants  of  tile  best  aud  new- 
SHjOi  est  varieties.  The  “Gladstone,” 
vSc  finest  berry  known.  Early,  large, 
s®*-  and  delicious  flavor.  Price, Tocts.^ 
per  dozen ;  $5.0(1  per  hundred.^ 
HENRY  A.  IHtEER, 
Philadelphia,  t’a. 


Jk  O  B  C  ff  you  want  Apple  bar- 

I-'  I***  Li  CL  rels.  and  want  to  get 

— — —  them  when  you  want 
them,  write  to 
ROBERT  GILLIES. 
MARLBORO,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  White  Winter  SEED  RYE 

—Noted  for  its  productiveness  both  in  grain 
and  straw;  awarded  llrst  prizes  at  several  N.  Y.  State 
and  American  Institute  Fairs.  Also  first  at  theTenn. 
Centennial,  Mo.,  Vt.  and  Mass.  State  Fairs.  Price,  J1 
per  bushel.  Send  for  illustration.  Refer  by  peirnis- 
slon  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y 


Harvest  King  Seed  Wheat. 

Heavy-yielding:  red.  smooth  chair.  Yielded  40  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  with  me  this  season.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Lamlisville,  Pa. 


JONES’  WHEATS 

never  were  as  much  in  demand  as  now.  Try  these 
champion  yielders  from  headquarters.  Catalogue 
free.  A.  N.  JON  ES,  Wheat  Propagator,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


||[|AF&|AWeare  Headquarters  tor 

ClH^CHh Seed  &  Plants. 

I  Valuable  book  about  it,  telling  bow  togrow  thousands  ol 
dollars  worth,  what  used  foraudwno  Is  growing  it,Sent  forlOe 

AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  ROSE  HILL,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 


—500  bushels  Delaware-grown 
CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED. 
JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Milford,  DeL 


c 


RIMSON  CLOVE 


Do 


D 

not  be  deceived  in  buying 

cheap  foreign  seed.  ■  «3k 

Ve  are  Headquarters  for  pure  Delaware  Seed. 
<ew  crop.  Write  for  prices. 

II.  I,.  HOLMES,  Seedsman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


best  bv  test-74  YEARS.  We  DAV  CASH 
WANT  MORE  Salesmen  I  /\  I  WfEKlV 
Stark  Nursery,  Louisiana,  Mo;  Dausville,  J.I. 


R  POSSIBILITIES 

fully  realized  by  those  who  plant  our 

Standard  Kiefer  Pears. 

Our  stock  is  renowned  for  vigor  and  rapid 
growth  aud  absolute  freedom  from  disease,  etc, 
This  near  is  enormously  productive,  large  size, 
fine  flavor  and  handsome  appearance.  A  good 
seller.  Trees  are  free  from  blight;  ripeDS  late. 

_  Oar  stock  is  the  best  the  growers’  art  can  produce, 

UAUiUbOK’S  NUKSKK1E8,  Box  21>  Berlin,  Md. 


200,000  Peach 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


YORK  IMPERIAL  KIEFFER. 


One  tree  to  a  carload, 
lusiness  treeB  at  business  prices.  (They  are  bear- 
)  Inducements  to  Peach  buyers. 

)te  vou  on  your  want  list. 


Let  us 


For  $1  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Paragon 
1  Numbo  Chestnut  Tree  grafted,  worth  $2.20.  Full  line  of 

~  r*  .  •  r  .  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS, 

Nursery  otOCK.  Uertmcate.  Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 


Choicest  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 


Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  40  Acres  Hardy  Roses, 
of  Palms,  Everblooming  Roses,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Etc. 
solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  47  Years.  1000  Acres. 


44  Greenhouses 
Correspondence 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO  Painesville,  O. 


CABBAGE  WORMS  HAMMOND  SLUG  SHOT 

over  the  plants.  Its  effectiveness  is  never  denied,  its  safety  is  proved  by  18  years  of  annual  use.  Is  retailed 
generally  at  25  cents  for  5-lb  package  Put  up  in  kegs  and  barrels  and  SOLD  BY  SEED  DEALERS.  For 
pamphlet  address  «•  HAMMOND,  FlshkiU-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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Free  Rural  Mail. 

What  is  the  best  mail  box  for  free  rural 
mail  delivery?  What  do  farmers  think  of 
this  mail  service  where  it  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed? 

Rural  free  delivery  has  been  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  here  since  early  last 
Winter.  It  met  with  a  great  amount  of 
opposition  at  first,  on  account  of  the 
wholesale  abolition  of  long-established 
post  offices,  which  made  it  very  incon¬ 
venient  for  many  patrons  until  the  new 
system  was  better  perfected.  It  has 
now  increased  in  popularity  wonder¬ 
fully,  and  is  giving  general  satisfaction. 
My  home  is  not  on  an  established  route, 
and  being  quite  near  to  the  post  office  I 
do  not  need  its  service.  All  manner  of 
boxes  are  used,  from  the  plainest  and 
simplest  wooden  affair  to  the  well-made 
metal  receptacle  manufactured  by  the 
Government  and  sold  to  the  user,  I  think 
at  cost.  It  is  entirely  optional  with  the 
individual  what  kind  of  a  box  he  uses, 
but  if  it  is  not  secure  he  assumes  the 
risk  himself,  as  the  responsibility  of  the 
carrier  ceases  when  mail  is  delivered  in 
the  box  erected  to  receive  it.  J.  s. 

Lin  wood,  Md. 

Free  rural  delivery  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  our  county  for  several  months, 
and  seems  to  give  universal  satisfaction. 
In  driving  over  the  county  yon  can  see 
almost  any  kind  of  a  box,  from  a  cigar 
box  to  the  most  substantial,  some  with 
leather  hinges  and  a  great  lock  attached 
to  the  lid.  The  kind  of  box  1  use  is 
wood,  lz  inches  long,  6x6  wide  and  deep. 
My  house  is  situated  about  300  yards 
from  rural  route,  with  a  slight  descent 
from  road.  A  smooth  fence  wire  is 
drawn  from  road  to  house,  a  pulley  with 
a  deep  groove  made  to  fit  the  wire  nicely, 
and  my  box  attached  to  it.  When  my 
mail  is  deposited  in  the  box  the  car¬ 
rier  drops  a  hook  and  it  will  come  right 
to  my  door.  In  the  evening  my  hired 
man  takes  the  box  back  on  his  road 
home.  H*  B-  F< 

Union  Bridge,  Md. 

That  “  Wade  System"  of  Farming. 

J.  O.  B„  Raleigh,  N.  C.— The  criticisms  that 
appear  in  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper,  in 
regard  to  the  Wade  system  of  farming, 
page  537,  clearly  show  that  the  critics  do 
not  fully  grasp  the  idea.  They  appear  to 
think  that  the  successful  working  of  the 
system  depends  on  giving  the  colored 
laborer  only  one-third  of  his  crop.  The 
system  can  be  worked  by  giving  him  one- 
half  of  the  crop,  if  necessary,  and  the 
child  (boy  or  girl)  the  other  one-half.  The 
question  is  this:  If  a  farmer  has  a  large 
body  of  cleared  land,  is  it  more  profitable 
to  pay  wages  for  labor,  or  to  give  the  full 
crop  to  the  laborer  and  his  daughter  and 
have  the  daughter  work  in  the  factory? 
The  latter  plan  is  preferable,  1  think,  as 
the  farmer's  success  will  depend  wholly 
on  his  factory,  and  all  losses  from  the 
failure  of  crops  will  fall  on  the  laboring 
man.  Mr.  Lee  admits  that  the  laborer  will 
work  for  one-half  of  the  crop.  If  that  is  so, 
won’t  the  daughter  work  in  the  factory 
for  the  other  one-half?  As  said  above,  the 
only  question  is,  to  pay  wages  or  pay  in 
crop,  which  is  better? 

Several  years  ago  Col.  Lamar  Fon¬ 
taine,  of  Lyon,  Miss.,  started  a  story 
that  a  large  Mississippi  cotton  planter 
had  imported  a  dozen  or  so  monkeys  as 
“cotton  pickers”  to  take  the  place  of  the 
negroes,  and  the  experiment  proved  so 
successful  that  the  planter  imported  500 
monkeys,  and  that,  in  a  few  months, 
negro  labor  was  useless,  the  monkeys 
taking  their  place.  This  story  got  into 
the  eastern  press,  and  was  copied  in 
some  of  the  papers  in  the  great  cotton 
market  of  Liverpool  and  threatened  to 
depress  prices  of  cotton  in  the  South, 
and  some  were  said  to  he  alarmed  at  it. 
I  think  the  “Wade  system”  just  about  as 
big  a  yarn.  geo.  w.  Carlisle. 

Mississippi. 

I  do  not  regard  the  matter  at  all  feas¬ 
ible  for  one,  if  no  other  reason,  and  that 
is  that  our  farmer  here  never  i-eceives 
over  one-third  of  the  crop  for  the  use  of 


WE  WANT  YOU 

to  represent  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  Fairs.  Liberal 
terms  will  be  sent  on  request.  Write  early 
for  appointment,  and  give  place  and  date  of 
Fair  you  want  to  attend. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  New  York. 


his  land,  and  often  receives  only  one-  Apple  rust  should  be  combated,  first  by 
fourth.  Another  reason  is  that  it  would  removing  all  sources  of  infection — that 


be  a  complication  to  which  the  negro 
does  not  take  to  very  well.  He  wants 
a  very  simple  and  plain  contract,  and 
honest  and  fair  treatment,  which,  if 
given,  he  works  well  and  is  satisfied, 
even  if  he  only  makes  a  scant  living. 
If  the  canning  business  is  not  profitable 
without  complications  of  that  kind,  it 
wouid  better  be  postponed. 

Texas.  jefferson  Johnson. 

About  the  “Potash  Salts." 

V.  M.  II.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.— What  is  the 
difference  between  muriate  of  potash  and 
sulphate  of  potash?  Would  500  pounds  be 
too  much  to  mix  with  one  ton  of  land 
plaster,  and  would  that  be  a  good  mixture 
for  wheat,  sowing  about  150  pounds  per 
acre? 

Ans. — The  difference  is  a  chemical 
one.  The  muriate  or  chloride  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  potash  with  chlorine,  while 
the  sulphate  is  potash  and  sulphur.  To 
make  a  fair  comparison  take  land  plas¬ 
ter  and  chloride  of  lime.  The  plaster  is 
a  sulphate;  that  is,  the  “lime”  or  cal¬ 
cium  is  combined  with  sulphur,  while  in 
the  chloride  it  combines  with  chlorine. 
Take  another  illustration  with  soda. 
Common  salt  is  a  chloride,  baking  soda 
is  a  carbonate — that  is  combined  with 
carbonic  acid,  while  the  sulphate  is  the 
well-known  Glauber’s  salts  so  often  used 
as  a  medicine.  The  muriate  of  potash  is 
a  coarse,  damp  salt  which  is  inclined  to 
“cake”  when  left  in  the  damp.  The  sul¬ 
phate  is  drier  and  finer,  and  not  so  likely 
to  “cake”  and  much  easier  to  mix  with 
other  chemicals.  You  can  mix  500 
pounds  of  muriate  with  a  ton  of  plaster, 
but  this  will  not  make  a  good  fertilizer 
for  wheat.  The  crop  will  need  both  ni¬ 
trogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  A  heavy 
clover  sod  may  provide  the  nitrogen,  but 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  needed  on  most 
wheat  lands,  both  for  the  grain  and  the 
clover.  We  should  add  600  to  800 
pounds  of  acid  rock  to  the  muriate  and 
plaster,  and  use  at  least  200  pounds  per 
acre. 

Rust  on  Crab  Apple. 

It.  M.  M.,  New  York  City— What  causes 
about  one-third  of  the  leaves  on  my  double¬ 
flowering  crab  apple  tree  to  turn  brown. 
What  should  I  do  to  cure  them? 

Ans. — The  leaves  were  marked  by 
many  bright  orange-yellow  spots  in 
which  were  many  groups  of  minute 
cups  with  a  fringed  border.  When  ex¬ 
amined  under  a  microscope  each  little 
cup  was  found  to  be  full  of  a  fine,  brown 
powder;  each  minute  particle  of  this 
powder  is  one  of  the  spores  or  seed  of  a 
curious  fungous  disease  known  as  the 
Apple  rust.  Sometimes  the  fruit  and 
branches  are  also  attacked  by  this 
fungus;  infested  fruits  become  mis¬ 
shapen,  and  are  rendered  worthless. 
The  disease  works  on  the  apple  tree 
during  May,  June  and  July.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  the  seeds  or  spores 
formed  in  the  little  fringed  cups  will 
not  grow  on  any  part  of  the  apple  tree, 
but  will  germinate  only  on  the  branches 
of  the  cedar  or  juniper.  Thus,  in  midsum¬ 
mer,  the  spores  of  the  Apple  rust  are 
borne  by  the  winds  to  cedar  trees,  where 
they  find  congenial  surroundings  in  the 
tissues  of  the  branches.  They  cause 
the  cedar  branches  to  enlarge  rapidly  in 
an  abnormal  manner,  resulting  in  the 
production  of  hard,  rounded,  apple-like 
bodies,  commonly  known  as  “cedar  ap¬ 
ples,”  varying  from  y2  to  1 y2  inch  in 
diameter.  These  “cedar  apples”  attain 
their  full  growth  in  April,  and  then  push 
forth  a  number  of  yellow,  jelly-like, 
horn-shaped  processes,  often  an  inch  or 
more  in  length,  rendering  the  apple  a 
conspicuous  object.  On  the  ends  of 
these  curious  processes,  the  spores  or 
seeds  are  developed.  These  spores  will 
grow,  however,  only  on  the  leaves,  fruit, 
or  branches  of  an  apple  tree,  where  they 
produce  the  Apple  rust. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  spores  of 
“cedar  apples”  may  be  carried  eight 
miles  by  the  wind.  Thus,  wherever 
cedars  occur,  the  Apple  rust  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  flourish.  It  thus  follows  that 


is  all  cedars  or  junipers  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed  so  that  the  “cedar  apple”  stage 
of  the  fungus  cannot  develop.  If  this 
is  impracticable,  one  can  check  the  dis¬ 
ease  largely  by  spraying  the  affected  ap¬ 
ple  trees  with  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Be¬ 
gin  spraying  early  in  May  and  make  two 
or  three  applications  at  intervals  of  a 
week  or  10  days,  thoroughly  covering 
the  foliage  and  bark  each  time.  This 
rust  rarely  seriously  damages  apple 
trees.  T-e  Quince  rust,  however,  which 
is  a  similar  fungus,  often  ruins  a  crop. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  quince 
orchards  sprayed  several  times  with 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  have  much  less 
of  the  disease  than  unsprayed  ones. 

SI.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Hot  Water  for  a  Greenhouse. 

II.  A.  McQ.,  Fair  llaven,  Ohio.— I  wish  to 
change  my  greenhouse  from  being  heated 
by  a  llue  to  hot  water.  Will  a  coil  of  two- 
inch  pipe,  five  pieces  in  coil  six  feet  long, 
on  top  of  the  fire  in  the  furnace,  be  suf¬ 
ficient?  Will  a  two-inch  pipe  three  feet 
standing  up,  be  high  enough  to  give  the 
right  flow?  My  house  is  12x32  feet.  I  am 
thinking  of  using  l*4-incli  pipe,  two  strands, 
for  the  flow;  how  high  should  the  barrel 
be  that  supplies  the  coil  with  water?  I 
use  wood  for  fuel. 

Ans. — A  coil  boiler  containing  30  feet 
of  two-inen  pipe  ought  to  be  ample  to 
heat  a  greenhouse  32x12  feet  provided  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  piping  is  put  into 
the  house.  The  coil  should  be  set  over 
the  furnace  with  a  slight  rise  to  the 
front  of  the  fire  box  and  the  flow  pipe 
taken  from  the  highest  point  on  the 
coil,  the  return  pipe  entering  the  coil 
from  the  back  or  lower  end.  If  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  rise  at  once  from  the  boiler 
with  a  vertical  flow,  and  then  to  give 
the  piping  a  regular  fall  all  the  way 
around  the  house  and  hack  to  the  boiler, 
a  rise  of  three  feet  will  be  enough  to  en¬ 
sure  rapid  circulation,  the  piping  being 
given  a  fall  of  three  to  four  inches  in 
a  length  of  32  feet.  It  is  not  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  use  so  small  a  pipe  as  l^-inch 
for  hot  water  heating,  lV^-inch  pipe  be¬ 
ing  the  smallest  that  should  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  two-inch  pipe  is  still 
better.  For  a  house  32x12  feet  three 
runs  of  pipe  on  each  side  should  be 
used  if  1  ^-inch  pipe  is  decided  upon, 
but  two  runs  of  two-inch  pipe  on  each 
side  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  55  to  60  degrees  in  cold 
weather  if  the  house  is  a  well-built 
structure.  The  water  supply  or  expan¬ 
sion  tank  should  be  attached  to  the 
piping  at  the  highest  point,  and  only 
need  be  raised  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  piping,  if  not  convenient  to  give  it 
a  greater  elevation,  but  if  the  boiler  is 
placed  beneath  the  floor  of  a  shed  or 
work  room,  and  it  is  possible  to  raise 
the  expansion  tank  to  a  height  of  xO 
feet,  a  more  rapid  circulation  will  be 
had,  and  the  danger  of  boiling  over  will 
also  be  obviated.  w.  11.  taplin. 

Wheat  was  not  more  than  one-fourth 
crop  on  hill  land  here;  it  was  better  on  the 
river  bottom  and  good  lowland;  the  oats 
are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  here.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  good,  corn  looks  well  where  it 
wasn’t  drowned,  meadows  very  light. 

Daviess  Co.,  Ind.  J.  a. 


Ithei drilled  well! 

Is  beyond  a  doubt 

THE  PURE  WELL. 

A  never-failing  stratum  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  found  with  the 

f^ST  AR 

I  DRILLING 
MACHINE 

and  much  worthless, 
barren,  arid  ground 
can  be  made  valuable 
thereby.  Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA. 

Classics,  Letters,  Economics  and  History, 
Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy,  Law, 
Civil.  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Architecture. 

Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial 
Courses.  Ecclesiastical  students  at  special  rates. 

Rooms  Free.  Junior  or  Senior  Year,  Collegiate 
Courses.  Rooms  to  Rent,  moderate  charge. 

St.  Edward’s  Hail,  for  boys  under  13. 

The  57  th  Year  will  open  September  4th,  1900. 
Catalogues  Free.  Address 

Rev.  A.  MORRISSEY,  C.  S.  C.,  President. 


a  largo  feed  opening.  This niak ea them  correspondingly 
They  are  made  in  38  styles  and  sir.t'S  for  either  horse 
or  steam  power.  They  are  thus  best  suited  to  the  wanta  of  the 
individual  farmer  or  the  man  who  makes  baling  a  business. 
Made  entirely  of  stool,  they  combine  in  a  high  degree,  lightness, 
strength,  durability  and  general  efficiency.  Buies  aro  compact 
and  even  sized— pack  to  good  advantage  in  cars,  saving  freight. 
We  until  Inrire  IUiihI  ruled  catalogue  free. 


Presses 


COLLINS  PLOW  CO.  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  Ills. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 
Kerosene 

KNGINE8 
Cheapest  and  Safest 
Power  known.  For 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood , and  all  poiver 
purposes.  Send  for  Catalog 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street.  New  York 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purposi 


StaHonaries,  Portable • 
Mhtyiite*  and  Pumps, 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III 


MIGHTY  HANDY 

for  general  farm  work,  handling  pota¬ 
toes,  beets,  coal,  lime,  manure,  19  the 

DlUftlOND 

SCOOP  FORK. 


Does  not  bruise  vegetables.  Screens 
out  dirt.  Last  indefinitely.  10  or  13 
tines  with  Hat  points,  made  of  one 
piece  of  steel.  Ask  dealers  for  the 
Diamond.  Send  for  catalogue 
farm  tools.  It  is  free. 

ASHTABULA  TOOL  CO., 
Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


nu/~a  / 

S0( 


CDIIIT  evaporator,  “the  granger. 

rnUI  I  For  family  use.  $3,  $5  and  $8.  Cir.  Free 
EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  25T  So.  5th  St.,  I’HILA.,  FA. 


Evaporating  fruit 

Complete  rigs  for  gilt-edge  work  and  big  profits. 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  4U7,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

FRUIT  evaporator 

]U  I  R  THE  ZIMMERMAN 
The  .Standard  Machine 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
T1IE  BLYMYER  IRON  WORKS  GO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


..„  PRESS  CO.. 

Water  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  v. 


NATIONAL 

Cider  and  Wine  Mills. 


Best  qualities  of  both  Crush¬ 
ing  and  Grating  Mills. 

Small  sizes  for  Family  use. 
Large  sizes  for  Farmers’  use. 
Wine  and  Lard  Presses. 
Barrel  Headers. 

AMES  PLOW  CO. 

Boston  and  New  York, 
Send  for  Circulars,  Catalogue. 


Cider  Mills. 

8' Gallons  to  8  Barrels 

Send  for  Circular  to 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 

HIGQANUM,  CONN  . 


kk 


FUMA 


M  M  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  *  Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  Insects. “The 
wheels  of  the  Gods 
grind  slow  but  exceed¬ 
ing  small.’'  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

£ith  “  Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  «e5Suig 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY  ON  FERTILIZERS. 

Buy  your  fertilizers  ZHrect  at  Wholesale  Pricei,  and  get  your  money’s  worth. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  CLUB  PROMOTERS. 

(VRITE  FOR  PRICES,  SAMPLES  AND  PAMPHLET. 

WALKER,  STRATMAN  8c  COMPANY,  F*itt»bxirgh,  F»a. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 


The  Rathbun  Blackberry. — On  page 
594,  volume  for  1899,  a  brief  account  is 
given  of  the  behavior  of  a  field  of  Rath- 
bun  blackberries,  planted  two  years  be¬ 
fore  on  quite  unfavorable  ground.  The 
showing  this  season  is  gratifying  in  the 
extreme.  Although  this  field  of  about 
three  acres  was  planted  on  a  rough, 
stony  slope,  where  another  variety  had 
previously  failed  from  starvation  and 
attacks  of  Orange  rust,  the  Rathbun  is 
producing  an  immense  crop  of  fine,  mar¬ 
ketable  berries,  and  the  new  growth  is 
noticeably  strong  and  thrifty,  although 
the  block  has  received  only  ordinary 
care,  and  no  fertilization  since  planting. 
The  illustration,  Fig.  194,  page  559,  gives 
a  fair  representation  of  the  clusters  of 
berries  grown  on  a  foot  of  bearing  cane. 
The  clusters  were  detached  and  brought 
together  in  the  photo  to  save  space,  and 
the  specimen  was  scarcely  exceptional, 
as  thousands  as  good  or  better  could  be 
found  throughout  the  field.  The  largest 
berries  in  the  picture  were  ripe  at  the 
time  of  photographing,  and  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  size  attained,  while  the 
smaller  ones  were  all  green  and  imma¬ 
ture.  The  crop  on  this  planting  is  not 
harvested  -at  this  writing,  August  4,  but 
1,000  to  1,200  quarts  per  day  have  been 
picked  for  the  last  three  weeks;  an 
average  of  four  pickings  being  made 
each  week.  The  full  crop  will  amount 
to  more  than  15,000  quarts,  which  is  not 
a  phenomenal  yield  for  a  fully  estab¬ 
lished  field  of  similar  extent  under  high 
culture,  but  must  be  eminently  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  owner,  considering  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil  and  the  scant  attention 
he  has  given  the  plants. 

The  Rathbun  was  introduced  by  Jas. 
Vick’s  Sons  several  years  ago,  but  not 
much  has  been  heard  from  it  since,  and 
the  notices  given  it  in  recent  publica¬ 
tions  have  been  quite  brief.  It  is  plain¬ 
ly  a  hybrid  between  the  blackberry  and 
dewberry,  belonging  to  the  same  class 
as  Wilson  and  Wilson  Jr.  The  canes 
grow  high  and  strong  when  established, 
but  droop  when  young,  and  root  occa¬ 
sionally  from  the  tips.  The  berries  are 
borne  in  loose,  scattering  clusters  all 
over  the  canes.  They  are  large  and 
juicy,  with  a  fine  dewberry  flavor  when 
thoroughly  ripened.  They  color  deeply 
when  very  firm,  and  are  excellent  ship¬ 
pers,  but  the  flavor  is,  of  course,  sacri¬ 
ficed  by  early  picking.  When  cooked 
the  Rathbun  berries  are  better,  to  our 
taste,  than  any  other  variety.  The  Mer- 
sereau  blackberry  is  also  bearing  well 
in  this  vicinity.  Some  of  the  first 
fruits  are  larger  than  the  Rathbun,  but 
noticeably  softer  at  the  same  stage  of 
ripeness.  The  flavor  is  very  good  when 
fully  ripe.  The  berries  are  easily  picked, 
as  they  grow  well  at  the  top  of  the 
canes.  The  Mersereau  here  has  better 
soil  than  the  Rathbun,  so  that  a  fair 
comparison  cannot  be  made,  but  it  is 
evidently  a  meritorious  variety. 

A  Good  Bean. — Henderson’s  Bounti¬ 
ful  green  bush  bean  comes  right  up  to 
the  claims  made  for  it  as  grown  in  our 
Trial  Grounds.  For  some  reason  busn 
or  string  beans  rust  badly  with  us,  and 
seldom  produce  a  good  crop.  The  Boun¬ 
tiful,  however,  started  off  to  make  a 
record,  and  has  borne  us  more  beans  of 
excellent  quality  than  we  have  hitherto 
secured  from  the  same  space.  They  are 
vigorous,  extremely  prolific,  and  the 
pods  devoid  of  fiber  until  the  beans  are 
fully  developed.  The  Rural  people  have 
always  preferred  the  yellow-podded  va¬ 
rieties,  but  this  green  one  is  good 
enough  if  it  keeps  up  to  the  standard. 

The  “  Gooseberry-Currant.”  —  For 
several  years  a  thornless,  small-fruited 
gooseberry  has  been  offered  as  a  goose¬ 
berry-currant  hybrid  by  several  dealers. 


One  catalogue  man  says  that  the  plant 
in  question  is  a  form  of  the  Missouri 
Flowering  currant  (Ribes  aureum),  and 
offered  it  under  the  name  of  Crunells. 
Plants  have  been  fruiting  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  for  several  years,  and  appear 
to  be  a  practically  thornless  form  of 
the  native  gooseberry  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  Ribes  rotundifolium.  The 
plants  are  strong  and  erect  growers, 
with  a  very  few  short  spines  on  the 
older  branches.  The  fruits  are  freely 
produced,  and  vary  in  size  from  a  mar¬ 
rowfat  pea  to  that  of  a  small  Houghton 
gooseberry.  They  are  dark  red  in 
color,  and  of  a  mild,  agreeable  flavor 
when  ripe.  This  would  appear  to  be  a 
more  promising  type  to  breed  from  than 
the  thorny  and  sprawling  Ribes  oxya- 
canthoides,  so  common  in  the  woods  of 
the  northern  and  eastern  States.  R. 
oxyacanthoides,  which  is  the  species 
commonly  referred  to  as  “wild  goose¬ 
berry”  has  given  rise  to  the  Houghton 
and  Downing  by  the  intermixture  of 
blood  from  the  foreign  varieties,  and  is 
occasionally  preserved  in  old  gardens  in 
its  purity  under  the  name  of  Pale  Red 
or  American  Cluster.  It  is  safe  to  say 
there  is  no  trace  of  currant  in  any  of  the 
Gooseberry-currants  sent  out. 

A  Confession. — An  examination  of 
the  two  fine  volumes  of  the  American 
Cyclopaedia  of  Horticulture,  by  L.  H. 
Bailey  and  others,  so  far  issued,  brings 
to  mind  the  time  when  the  writer,  then 
a  boy  with  a  great  love  for,  but  a  vast 
and  profound  ignorance  of  horticulture, 
remitted  some  of  his  earnings  to  a  Hol¬ 
land  dealer  for  tubers  of  Boussingaultia 
baselloides.  The  description,  if  we  re¬ 
member  correctly,  was  “Beautiful  climb¬ 
er,  flowers  white,  hawthorn  scented.” 
There  were  many  desirable  items  in  the 
catalogue  from  which  a  sparing  and 
economical  selection  was  made,  but  our 
hopes  were  centered  on  the  vine  with 
the  resounding  and  mouth-filling  name. 
When  at  last  the  package  came,  the 
Boussingaultia  parcel  was  quickly  open¬ 
ed,  but  the  tubers  within  bore  a  wofully 
close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Ma¬ 
deira  vines  we  had  been  growing  in 
abundance  for  years.  With  much  mis¬ 
giving  they  were  planted,  and  proved  in 
very  truth  to  be  Maderia  vines,  the  bo¬ 
tanical  name  of  which  we  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  ascertaining  previously. 
With  something  like  the  Cyclopaedia 
now  being  issued,  as  a  book  of  reference 
in  every  public  school  and  library,  chil¬ 
dren  and  others  desiring  exact  informa¬ 
tion  on  botanical  and  horticultural  sub¬ 
jects  need  never  be  at  fault. 


SEL  F-FER  TIL  I  ZING  FR  US  TS. 
Planting  Ben  Davis  Alone. 

While  nearly  more  than  half  of  all 
apples  that  are  planted  in  commercial 
orchards  in  this,  the  northern  and  west¬ 
ern  limit  of  the  Ben  Davis,  we  find  we 
have  much  to  learn.  It  grows  to  per¬ 
fection,  and  is  a  large  reliance  here.  As 
to  self  fertility,  much  depends  here  on 
conditions.  During  a  range  of  seasons 
it  is  perfectly  reliable  as  a  self-fertilizer, 
then  we  have  other  conditions  that 
make  it  not  reliable.  Our  extremes  of 
weather  have  something  to  do  with  this. 
When  the  Ben  Davis  is  growing  on  our 
bluff  and  thinner  hill  lands  it  is  more 
regular  as  a  bearer.  In  such  locations 
it  bears  better,  and  has  more  fertile 
bloom,  with  a  maximum  amount  of 
rainfall.  On  the  leveler  prairie  lands, 
where  there  is  more  humus  and  wood 
growth,  the  variety  is  weaker  on  this 
point.  During  the  great  drought  year, 
1894,  the  first  one  that  ever  gave  this 
section  a  total  failure  in  farm  crops 
from  time  of  settlement,  it  was  so  severe 
that  many  orchards  that  were  planted 
thickly  suffered  severely,  many  trees 
dying  outright  from  lack  of  moisture. 
That  year  a  neighbor  had  three  Ben 
Davis  on  his  place;  one  was  so  situated 
it  had  a  cesspool  vault  near  its  roots. 
The  bloom  on  this  remained  persistent, 
and  apples  set  heavily  and  developed  to 


large  size,  while  the  leaves  increased  in 
size.  The  two  other  trees  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  rods  away,  and  the  trees  suffered 
severely  from  the  drought,  most  bloom 
dropped,  and  though  some  apples  re¬ 
mained,  there  was  continuous  dropping, 
and  the  few  apples  that  matured  were 
hardly  worth  gathering  and  caring  for. 
This  shows  that  fertility  of  bloom  is  a 
matter  largely  governed  by  the  food  the 
trees  get,  cultivation,  moisture,  con¬ 
stituents  in  soil,  their  availability. 

This  is  further  shown  also  by  the 
Miner  plum,  widely  grown  in  the  West. 
There  are  series  of  seasons  in  which  it 
will  self-pollinate,  and  then  two  and 
sometimes  three  seasons  will  pass  with¬ 
out  any  cropping.  The  Wild  Goose 
plum,  in  my  section,  and  over  an  area 
of  many  counties  in  western  Iowa,  will 
not  bear  more  than  one  and  two  crops 
in  five  or  six  years.  If  it  is  top-worked 
on  some  of  the  Americana  varieties  it 
does  fairly  well.  In  much  of  Missouri 
it  will  bear  well  without  any  pollinating 
variety,  but  is  always  improved  by  near¬ 
ness  to  others.  Here  it  is  absolutely 
worthless.  It  is  safe  to  take  least 
chances  and  mingle  the  Ben  Davis  with 
other  varieties.  Here  in  the  West  the 
Jonathan,  Grimes  Golden  and  Winesap 
are  considered  good.  We  use  here  the 
Jonathan  and  Grimes  generally.  Make 
orchards  half  Ben  Davis,  alternate  with 
the  others.  Here  the  Baldwin,  King  and 
Spy  are  in  a  strange  country,  as  well  as 
all  the  Russets.  All  these  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  grown  in  this  State  to  make 
them  an  object  lesson  even.  If  your 
readers  have  our  western  sorts  miuer 
observation  they  can  use  them  as  a 
comparison  ot  standard.  But  if  long- 
range  advice  is  asked  we  would  plant 
King,  Baldwin  and  Ben  Davis,  one-third 
each.  Plant  a  little  close,  and  alternate 
in  row  with  Ben  Davis,  and  this  will 
admit  of  removing  them  later  if  you  do 
not  want  them.  w.  m.  bombekger. 

Harlan,  Iowa. 


Notes  About  Ruby  Queen. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  caring 
for  and  watching  the  growth  of  the  rose 
Ruby  Queen,  which  came  to  me  in  April. 
I  put  the  plant  in  a  three-inch  pot,  and 
sunk  it  in  our  cold  frame,  giving  it  the 
temperature  roses  like.  Can  anyone  tell 
of  more  growth  than  this  I  have?  One 
branch  ds  nine  inches  long,  one  eight, 
one  four.  I  have  put  it  in  the  open 
ground,  where  everything  seems  favor¬ 
able  for  perfect  development.  Please 
say  whether  me  rose  is  to  be  left  in  the 
ground  this  next  Winter. 

Kingston  Mass.  (mrs.)  l.  r.  f. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Ruby  Queen  rose  has, 
so  far,  proved  entirely  hardy,  and  may 
be  left  in  the  open  ground  without  fear 
wherever  peach  trees  can  survive  the 
Winter.  Slight  protection  the  first  Win¬ 
ter,  until  established,  will  be  of  advan¬ 
tage,  though  not  absolutely  necessary. 
We  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  of 
praise  for  the  excellence  of  the  Ruby 
Queen  plants  sent  out,  and  hope  this 
bright  and  sturdy  visitor  will  survive  to 
beautify  every  country  home.  When 
established  in  good  soil,  Ruby  Queen 
will  grow  as  many  feet  as  our  corre¬ 
spondent’s  plant  has  inches  in  the  same 
time. 


The  Stringfellow  Planting. — From 
Mr.  Stringfellow’s  statement  of  setting 
trees  in  two-inch  holes,  it  is  evident  that 
the  trees  were  very  young,  and  under 
favorable  circumstances  I  think  a  large 
portion  of  them  would  have  lived  in 
Illinois  or  New  York,  while  root-grafts 
would  have  failed.  These  trees  were 
practically  cuttings  with  a  root  forma¬ 
tion  already  established,  and,  as  the 
Editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  says,  the  cli¬ 
matic  condit  ons  in  the  South  are  more 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  cuttings  than 
in  the  northern  States.  The  nurseries 
at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  advertise  Kieffsr  and 
Sand  pears  raised  from  cuttings,  and  I 
could  never  make  one  grow  in  Illinois. 
In  California,  where  there  is  no  rain, 
and  scarcely  a  cloud  for  eight  months, 


thousands  of  acres  of  vineyards  are 
planted  with  cuttings  instead  of  rooted 
plants,  and  nearly  all  live.  In  my  back¬ 
yard  in  Stockton,  I  stuck  a  straight  four- 
foot  cutting  of  a  fig  tree  in  the  soft 
adobe,  and  the  next  year  it  bore  fruit, 
and  in  four  years  grew  to  be  10  feet  high. 
I  raised  all  my  Tea  roses  there  in  the 
open  ground  from  long  cuttings,  but  I 
could  never  make  pear  or  apple  cuttings 
take  root.  All  the  orchards  of  almond, 
peach  or  apricot  that  I  saw  there  re¬ 
ceived  a  shallow  cultivation,  but  as  the 
surface  is  so  dry  during  the  Summer,  I 
think  the  feeding  roots  are  below  the 
cultivation.  The  peaches,  however,  are 
short-lived,  probably  due  to  excessive 
pruning.  g.  w. 


4Kuggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  1S7.25 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Winter  Crops. — On  July  31  we  took 
advantage  of  a  day  too  wet  to  work  in 
the  crops  and  hauled  out  the  Summer’s 
accumulation  of  manure.  This  manure 
was  not  bulky,  for  the  pigs  had  worked 
it  over  thoroughly.  Pig-worked  manure 
is  like  a  high-grade  fertilizer.  But  half 
the  handling  and  hauling  is  required  to 
get  a  dollar’s  worth  of  plant  food  to  the 
field.  This  manure  went  on  an  orchard 
of  apples— mostly  Baldwins — about  half 
way  up  the  hill.  The  trees  have  not  had 
good  care.  The  ground  had  not  been 
plowed  for  several  years.  We  have  used 
it  for  a  pasture  this  year,  and  I  won¬ 
dered  why  the  stock  spent  so  much  time 
there,  until  I  caught  Major  and  Nellie 
stealing  apples  off  the  trees.  To  my 
surprise,  I  found  a  good  crop  of  fruit. 
That’s  as  near  as  trees  can  come  to 
heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of  a 
man  who  wouldn’t  treat  them  right. 
We  put  our  manure  there,  and  have 
turned  the  sod  over.  Now  we  hope  to 
sow  a  mixture  of  Winter  oats,  rye  and 
Crimson  clover.  This,  I  hope,  will  give 
us  good  pasture  through  the  Fall  and  a 
fair  crop  of  rye  in  the  Spring.  I  use 
Winter  oats  from  Delaware,  expecting 
that  they  will  grow  better  in  August 
than  our  northern  oats,  and  stool  out 
more,  thus  giving  better  pasture. 

Son.  Overcoat. — I  shall  do  my  best  to 
cover  most  of  our  plowed  ground  with 
some  living  crop  next  Winter.  Last 
Fall  we  plowed  and  left  the  soil  open  to 
the  weather.  What  was  right  for  us 
then  would  be  wrong  for  us  now.  We 
have  now  pretty  well  disposed  of  the 
tough  old  sod  which  covered  the  ground 
one  year  ago.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  mistake 
to  let  any  soil  on  which  a  Summer  crop 
has  been  manured  or  fertilized  remain 
bare  during  the  three  leachy  months, 
which  are  September,  October  and  No¬ 
vember.  During  these  months  the  soil 
is  well  filled  with  soluble  nitrogen.  The 
water  will  surely  wash  it  out  unless  liv¬ 
ing  plants  are  there  to  utilize  it.  I  shall 
use  a  good  deal  of  rye  this  Fall.  I  ex¬ 
pected  at  one  time  to  use  Crimson 
clover  in  all  the  corn,  but  finally  gave 
it  up.  One  reason  is  that  we  hope  to 
spend  some  time  hauling  out  or  burying 
the  stones  and  rocks  in  the  cornfields. 
This  will  tear  and  smash  up  the  ground, 
so  that  there  wouldn’t  be  much  of  the 
clover  left  by  the  time  we  got  through. 
I  shall  use  a  bushel  of  Crimson  clover 
seed  anyway,  but  most  of  the  Winter 
clothes  for  Hope  Farm  will  be  cut  out 
of  rye. 

A  Water  System. — A  friend  in  Iowa 
wishes  to  know  why  we  spent  the  money 
for  pump,  windmill  and  water  pipes 
while  there  is  a  mortgage  on  the  farm! 
“Why  not  pay  for  the  farm  first,”  he 
says,  “and  then  put  in  the  luxuries?” 
We  don’t  call  water  a  “luxury”  in  New 
Jersey!  We  need  it — lots  of  it,  too. 
This  was  a  dry  farm  when  we  bought  it. 
One  reason  why  we  got  it  at  what  we 
call  a  very  low  figure  was  because  there 
was  no  good  drinking  water  near  the 
house.  Many  people  looked  at  the  place 
and  liked  it.  When  the  women  folks 
came  to  clinch  the  bargain  they  asked: 

“Where  is  the  water?” 

“Oh— in  tne  spring!” 

“How  far?” 

“About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away!” 

That  settled  it  with  most  of  them,  and 
it  gave  the  farm  a  bad  name.  I  always 
did  like  to  buy  things  that  had  been 
squeezed  of  water  or  reputation,  put  the 
water  back,  and  thus  increase  their 
value.  The  water  supply  was  a  good  in¬ 
vestment,  for  it  has  added  to  the  value 
of  the  farm,  besides  proving  a  great 
convenience.  If  we  were  living  far  back 
in  the  country,  where  farm  property 
rarely  changes  hands,  I  should  question 
the  wisdom  of  spending  needed  money 
for  windmill  and  pipes.  In  our  locality, 
I  think  such  a  water  supply  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  farm  in  all  ways.  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  sold  us  this  farm  lost  money  on 
it  because  no  one  would  invest  his 


earnings  in  it.  I  hope  to  show  that  it 
pays  to  invest  money  right  in  the  farm. 

Farm  Notes. — The  new  horse  limped 
a  little  when  he  came,  and  became 
worse  after  a  brush  with  the  mower. 
The  trouble  proved  to  be  in  the  muscles 
or  tendons  just  below  the  knee,  in  the 
right  front  leg.  Dr.  Kilborne  prescribed 
a  blistering  liniment  made  of  equal 
parts  of  sweet  oil  and  ammonia.  Char¬ 
lie  put  it  on,  and  reported:  “It  sure  did 
blister  him.”  Life  was  a  burden  to  the 
old  fellow  for  a  while,  but  it  will  help 
him.  He  must  get  the  stiffness  out  of 
his  legs  before  potato-digging  time.  .  . 

.  .  We  hope  to  use  the  Hoover  digger 
again  this  year,  though  I  doubt  whether 
it  will  work  on  the  rocky  upper  field. 
This  digger  will  go  wherever  your 

horses  can  pull  it . The  rape 

in  the  orchard  is  fairly  good  in  the  open 
places  where  the  sun  strikes  the  ground. 
In  the  dense  shade  it  is  worthless.  It 
will  not  do  as  an  orchard  crop,  for  it 
loves  the  sun.  Millet  and  sorghum  have 
made  a  short  growth  in  the  shade,  but 
Orchard  grass  seems  most  like  a  fat 
man,  for  it  seems  to  enjoy  life  under  a 
tree.  I  hope  to  seed  the  two  large  or¬ 
chards  to  Orchard  grass  and  Alsike 

clover . The  ground  where  we 

cut  the  oats  was  not  permitted  to  loaf 
very  long.  Before  the  end  of  July  it 
was  plowed — before  the  ragweeds  got  a 
big  start.  We  drilled  yellow  turnips  on 
about  half  an  acre,  and  sowed  rye  on 

the  rest . The  fodder  question 

is  settled,  I  hope.  The  late  fodder,  such 
as  millet,  sorghum  and  Kaffir,  bids  fair 
to  stuff  our  barns  full — to  say  nothing 
of  the  big  corn  crop.  I  am  satisfied  that 
while  these  other  crops  may  be  superior 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  there  is 
nothing  that  will  back  up  the  meadows 
so  well  in  New  Jersey  as  corn — maize. 
In  our  section  the  Thoroughbred  flint 
corn  will  make  more  eatable  fodder  to 
the  acre  than  any  plant  you  can  bring 
along.  No — I  won’t  bar  Mr.  Clark’s 
great  yield  of  Red-top  and  Timothy! 
But  are  these  great  stalks  eatable f  Yes, 
when  they  are  cut  and  crushed.  It’s 
only  about  two-thirds  of  the  battle  to 
grow  the  crop. 

Plant  Medicine. — The  experiment 
men  seem  to  think  that  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  is  an  easy  one.  Many  of  them 
now  simply  say  that  a  last  year’s  bul¬ 
letin  tells  how  to  make  it.  Uncle  Ed 
says  he  followed  directions  to  the  dot  on 
an  i,  and  yet  the  Mixture  wouldn’t  mix 
or  spray  properly.  We  then  tried  the 
soda-Bordeaux.  To  make  this  Uncle  Ed 
dissolved  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  the 
usual  way  in  a  wooden  bucket.  He  tried 
that  first  with  an  iron  bucket.  The  cop¬ 
per  not  only  dissolved  itself,  but  ate  up 
the  bottom  of  the  bucket  as  well.  Then 
he  dissolved  one  pound  of  Lewis  lye. 
This  solution  was  mixed  with  three 
pounds  of  the  dissolved  copper  and  six 
ounces  of  lime  made  into  a  whitewash. 
Water  enough  to  make  30  gallons  was 
added.  A  new  crop  of  bugs  was  hatch¬ 
ing  out,  and  so  we  added  Paragrene. 
This  soda-Bordeaux  sprays  readily  and 
covers  the  plants  well.  With  us  it  sticks 
as  well  as  the  lime  mixture,  and  I  like 
it  better,  except  that  it  costs  more.  The 
potato  vines  that  were  sprayed  are 
green  and  thriving.  The  blight  is  ruin¬ 
ing  most  fields  in  our  neighborhood,  and 
farmers  are  predicting  high  prices.  They 
must  remember  that  Bergen  County,  N. 
J.,  is  not  the  only  place  where  potatoes 
are  grown. 

Coming  Crops. — The  cabbage  is  satis¬ 
factory  up  to  date.  The  worms  have 
not  yet  appeared.  We  keep  the  culti¬ 
vator  at  work,  and  the  field  is  naturally 
moist.  All  the  wood  ashes  we  can  find, 
go  around  the  cabbage  plants.  That,  I 
believe,  is  the  best  place  just  now  for 
ashes.  .  .  .  We  put  nitrate  of  soda 

on  the  meadows  after  haying,  but  I  am 
disappointed  at  the  second  crop  thus 
far.  The  truth  of  the  thing  probably  is 
that  it  is  more  a  matter  of  moisture 
than  manure.  The  nitrate  alone  will 


not  feed  grass.  It  must  have  moisture 
enough,  and  the  late  Summer  with  us 

is  too  dry . This  is  the  season 

for  cow  peas.  They  delight  in  this  hot, 
dry  weather.  On  August  2  I  found  a 
few  plants  in  bloom,  with  little  pods 
starting — 63  days  from  seeding.  I  mean 
to  mark  these  early  plants,  and  save 
the  seed  separately.  What  we  want  at 
the  North  is  a  very  early  pea.  I  am 
told  that  what  is  called  the  Black  pea 
is  badly  mixed.  I  shall  try  to  pick  out 
an  extra-early  variety  or  sort.  I  ob¬ 
serve  that  people  are  arguing  against 
the  use  of  the  cow  pea  at  the  North. 
They  say  that  it  is  a  southern  plant — of 
no  value  north  of  Delaware.  Possibly 
these  folks  have  seen  the  cow  pea  grow¬ 
ing,  but  I  doubt  it.  I  would  like  to  have 
them  look  at  our  back  fields  just  now. 

Work  or  Play. — I  said  last  week  that 
life  is  much  of  a  treadmill  to  many  of 
us.  We  were  picking  up  apples  for  the 
pigs  last  week,  when  the  little  Bud 
stopped  to  ask: 

“Father,  is  this  work  or  play?” 

What  a  question!  you  will  say,  and 
yet  there  is  a  thought  in  the  child's 
question  that  we  may  well  ponder  over. 
I  never  broke  down  so  much  muscular 
tissue  in  my  life  as  I  did  when  I  played 
ball,  yet  I  never  complained  of  my  back 
or  wanted  to  stop  and  look  at  the  clock! 
It  is  the  motive  or  incentive  that  makes 
exercise  pleasure  or  drudgery.  If  one 
can  only  scare  up  some  high  and  worthy 
reason  for  doing  his  work  it  will  be  like 
play.  When  I  was  a  boy  the  old  man 
who  brought  me  up  used  to  tell  me  that 
if  I  imagined  that  I  was  playing  ball 
while  I  was  really  shoveling  manure  I 
would  have  as  much  fun  as  the  other 
boys.  I  tried  hard  and  afflicted  myself 
with  a  lively  imagination  which  has 
made  trouble  for  me  before  now,  but  I 
know  that  work  is  not  made  into  play 
until  we  go  deeper,  and  build  on  some 
true  and  noble  motive  for  toiling  on. 
Some  people  say  that  such  motives  can 
have  no  place  in  their  lives  now  that 
loved  ones  have  passed  away,  or  disap¬ 
pointment  has  shadowed  them.  I  hope 
that  is  not  true.  n.  w.  c. 


CRISP  CONNECTICUT  NOTES. 

The  Cabman  Grape. — I  have  a  large 
Carman  vine,  on  the  sunny  side  of  an 
outbuilding,  that  bears  abundantly 
every  year.  I  think  the  clusters  are 
smaller  than  usual  this  season,  but  there 
are  some  fine  ones  on  the  vine.  It  is 
too  late  for  this  section,  ripening  about 
with  Catawba,  but  last  year  it  ripened 
perfectly,  as  we  had  no  early  frosts.  In¬ 
cidentally,  it  saved  itself  from  destruc¬ 
tion  by  so  doing,  as  I  had  decided  that 
its  room  was  worth  more  than  its  com¬ 
pany.  It  has  many  characteristics  of 
the  Clinton,  and  in  flavor  is  much  like 
that  variety  at  its  best.  Last  year, 
everybody  about  the  place  let  the  fruit 
severely  alone — having  had  previous 
experience — until  other  grapes  were 
nearly  gone.  They  were  then  very  at¬ 
tractive-looking,  large — in  fact,  immense 
— clusters  of  fruit,  covered  with  the 
heaviest  coat  of  purple  bloom  I  ever 
saw.  They  had  been  colored  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  but  were  not  really  ripe 
until  about  October  20.  I  think  that  in 
lighter  soil  they  would  doubtless  ripen 
earlier. 

Cultivating  Cabbage. — You  are  mis¬ 
taken  about  the  cabbage  cultivation,  un¬ 
less  the  Jersey  cabbage  differs  from  the 
New  England  type.  In  my  experience  it 
responds  to  frequent  cultivation  more 
promptly  than  any  other  vegetable  I 
grow.  I  have  even  run  the  cultivator 
when  the  leaves  nearly  met  across  the 
space  between  the  rows,  necessarily 
breaking  many  of  them,  and  the  growth 
seemed  greatly  quickened  thereby.  I 
liave  convinced  myself  that  I  cannot  cul¬ 
tivate  too  often  nor  hoe  too  much. 

Dry  Weather;  Pea-Louse. — We  can 
stand  dry  weather  as  long  as  most  farm¬ 
ers,  but  we  have  got  enough.  We  are 


in  the  same  canoe  that  you  are,  blight 
ruining  the  early  potatoes,  and  no  Bor¬ 
deaux  on  them.  They  looked  so  green, 
and  the  weather  was  so  fine  it  did  not 
seem  as  though  they  could  blight,  but 
the  early  ones  went  in  two  days.  The 
late  ones  are  all  right,  but  need  water 
badly.  Two  fields  of  peas  were  saved 
by  tne  English  sparrow.  A  flock  of  a 
hundred  or  so  cleaned  the  vines  com¬ 
pletely.  Score  one  good  point  for  the 
sparrow.  The  brush-and-cultivator  plan 
is  useless  where  peas  are  brushed  as  we 
grow  them  here.  Spraying  was  of  little 
use,  as  any  spray  that  killed  the  lice 
also  damaged  the  vines.  Our  sweet 
peas,  which  we  grow  for  bloom  for  flor¬ 
ists,  were  badly  infested,  but  have  re¬ 
covered,  and  are  now  giving  a  fair  crop. 
The  season  of  the  louse  here  is  confined 
to  the  month  of  June,  so  far  as  damage 
to  the  pea  is  concerned.  Since  June  26 
I  have  searched  for  one  diligently  on  all 
kinds  of  plants,  but  fail  to  find  him. 
They  have  certainly  left  the  peas,  as  I 
have  a  field  of  Champions  in  full  bloom 
that  have  not  a  louse  on  them.  They 
are  not  on  the  clovers,  nor  on  the  other 
plants  on  which  I  have  sometimes  found 
them.  They  disappeared  last  year  at 
about  the  same  time,  but  I  did  not  look 
for  them,  so  that  I  am  not  sure  they 
were  not  on  some  other  plant,  but  this 
year,  if  they  exist,  I  cannot  find  them. 

Do  you  know  that  the  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler  rose  roots  readily  from  cuttings? 
At  least,  mine  does.  I  wish  I  had  some 
of  your  early  apples  here;  I  could  han¬ 
dle  a  few  bushels  daily  to  good  advan¬ 
tage.  I  shall  put  in  about  50  trees  of 
early  varieties  in  the  Spring,  c.  v.  a. 

An  exchange  gives  this  recipe  for  spoil¬ 
ing  any  horse:  “Take  a  fine,  noble-spirited 
horse,  cut  off  the  hair  of  his  tail  bob  short, 
put  him  in  harness  with  a  short  check- 
rein,  hitch  him  in  the  sun  where  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  as  high  as  90,  and  where  flies 
are  plenty!  If  he  is  a  horse  of  common 
sense,  he  will  take  the  first  opportunity 
to  run  away  and  destroy  your  carriage, 
and  dash  out  your  brains  (if  you  have 
any.)” 


We  Make  Our  Own 

Steel,  Rods,  and  Wire  used  in  Page  Fences: 
Cut  down  tlie  prices,  and  can  furnish  promptly. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


tUgl  I  DRILLING 
If  ELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  weUs  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


USE  LOOMIS’ 
LATE  IMPROVED 

“CLIPPER” 
DRILLER 

The  result  of  30  years'  expe¬ 
rience  in  Well  Drilling. 

LOOMIS  &  NYMAN, 

Tiffin,  Ohio. 


.IGHTNING  VIELL  MACHY 

STHE  STAND A_R  D \ 

mAM  PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS  / 

iASOLINE  ENGINES  | 

V RITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  18,  WOO. 


Last  week  we  offered  terms  to  club  raisers  for  sub¬ 
scription  work,  which  we  think  are  quite  liberal.  For 
the  first  few  weeks  at  least  the  daily  clubs  will  be 
small,  and  the  $2  daily  premiums  will  on  this  account 
go  to  easy  winners.  When  you  read  the  report  for 
the  first  week  you  will  say,  ‘  I  could  have  done  bet¬ 
ter  than  that.”  Just  so;  we  think  you  could,  but  do 
you  want  the  $2  bad  enough  to  try?  If  so  get  in  a 
club  for  the  first  day. 

* 

As  usual,  we’ll  be  there! 

Where? 

“When  the  general  roll  is  called”  we  hope  to  re¬ 
spond,  and  we  shall  also  go  “tenting  on  the  old  camp 
ground”  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  You  will  find 
The  R.  N.-Y.  tent  at  Syracuse  without  trouble.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  meet  old  friends  and  make  new  ones. 
There  will  be  a  chance  to  sit  down  and  rest  under  the 
tent.  Your  property  will  be  safe  there.  The  Fair 
this  year  promises  to  be  as  successful  as  good  man¬ 
agement  and  ample  money  can  make  it. 

We’ll  be  there!  Come  and  see  us! 

* 

The  more  you  learn  about  this  cold-storage  busi¬ 
ness  the  clearer  one  fact  stands  out.  Cold  will  not 
warm  up  the  ailing  or  bring  the  dead  to  life.  There 
is  no  use  in  putting  inferior  fruit  into  the  cold  room. 
Only  the  best  should  ever  go  there.  In  any  event 
there  will  be  a  slight  falling  off  in  quality  and  ap¬ 
pearance.  Only  the  finest  can  stand  this  and  then 
make  a  fair  showing  in  the  market. 

* 

The  English  failed  to  conquer  this  country,  but, 
during  the  Revolution,  they  let  loose  the  Hessian  fly, 
which  has  damaged  our  wheat  crops  ever  since.  The 
Hessians  themselves  went  back  where  they  came 
from  or  remained  here  to  have  their  grandchildren  ap¬ 
pear  as  good  citizens.  The  fly  they  brought  in  their 
beds  never  became  a  good  citizen, and  never  will. 
This  week  farmers  tell  us  what  the  practical  men  are 
doing  to  fight  the  fly.  Next  week  the  scientist  will 
tell  us  what  ought  to  be  done. 

* 

Last  Winter,  when  the  National  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  forced  Sereno  E.  Payne  to  do  his  duty,  he 
turned  to  a  friend  and  said,  “Well,  the  calves  have 
won!”  He  had  done  his  best  to  prevent  a  fair  and 
honest  inquiry  as  to  the  composition  of  oleo.  He  thus 
placed  himself  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  opposed 
the  Grout  bill  or  honest  butter.  He  took  his  place 
among  the  hogs  and— the  calves  won!  The  calves 
have  now  another  chance  to  win.  This  same  Sereno 
E.  Payne  is  slated  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Governor  of  New  York  State.  He  will  be  nominated 
unless  the  farmers  of  the  State  prevent  it.  The  poli¬ 
ticians  want  him.  They  only  hesitate  because  they 
are  not  sure  about  the  farmers.  Mr.  Payne  and  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  both  of  New  York  State,  have  placed 
themselves  fairly  against  the  interests  of  the  man 
with  the  cow.  If  now  the  farmers  meekly  stand  still 
and  accept  these  men  to  represent  them  at  Albany  or 
at  Washington  they  have  no  business  hereafter  to 
complain  when  their  interests  are  threatened.  The 
politicians  claim  that  farmers  growl,  but  never  bite. 
Now  let  us  show  them  that  calves  are  not  all  suck¬ 
ers,  but  that  they  can  use  their  teeth  at  will.  Now 
to  business!  Let  every  farmer  who  believes  in  justice 
to  the  farm  sit  down  at  once  and  write  straight  to  B. 
B.  Odell,  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  City.  Tell 
him  plainly,  without  any  ifs  or  ands,  that  you  pro¬ 
test  against  the  nomination  of  S.  E.  Payne  because  of 
his  record  on  the  oleo  question.  Mr.  Odell  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Republican  State  Committee.  He  needs 


such  letters  to  complete  his  education.  They  will  fall 
liKe  snow  on  the  boom  of  Mr.  Payne.  Unless  this  is 
done  promptly  and  effectively  he  will  be  nominated. 
It  will  be  easier  to  beat  him  before  the  convention. 
Should  he  be  elected  Governor  his  record  indicates 
that  he  will  sweep  away  our  present  State  restric¬ 
tions  against  oleo.  Up  and  at  him!  Stick  your  pen 
into  him.  The  calves  are  not  all  suckers  by  any 
means. 

Notice  what  Mr.  Slingerland  says  on  page  561  con¬ 
cerning  the  growth  of  Apple  rust  on  cedar  and  juniper 
trees.  Those  “cedar  apples”  are  a  very  common 
sight,  but  the  casual  observer  would  never  connect 
them  with  an  apple  fungus.  It  is  evident  that  un¬ 
invited  cedars  along  the  fence  rows,  especially 
around  an  orchard,  are  most  undesirable  guests.  We 
are  told  that  some  destructive  grain  rusts  find  a  con¬ 
genial  host  in  the  common  barberry.  One  of  the 
oddest  features  of  this  cooperative  fungus-growing  is 
the  fact  that  a  plant  or  tree  totally  distinct  from  the 
usual  host  may  be  necessary  to  complete  .he  life- 
cycle  of  the  fungus. 

* 

During  the  12  months  ending  June  1  $849,714,670 
worth  of  merchandise  was  imported  into  this  coun¬ 
try  from  foreign  shores.  Of  this  only  $104,224,970 
worth  was  carried  in  American  steam  or  sailing 
ships.  During  the  same  time  $1,370,476,158  worth  of 
goods  were  exported,  of  which  foreign  ships  carried 
$1,180,159,781  worth.  Thus  Uncle  Sam  is  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  farmer  who  stays  at  home  and  grows  his 
crop,  and  then  hires  other  farmers  or  express  com¬ 
panies  to  do  most  of  his  hauling  for  him.  At  first 
sight  this  looks  like  an  absurd  way  to  do  business, 
yet  we  know  from  experience  that  there  are  times 
when  outsiders  can  haul  goods  cheaper  than  we  can. 

* 

The  potato  situation  is  peculiar  this  year.  The 
southern  crop  was  shipped  in  such  a  way  that  the 
market  went  all  to  pieces.  Then  it  revived,  and  for 
a  short  time  fair  prices  ruled.  Now  it  is  down 
again,  and  the  immediate  prospect  is  not  encourag¬ 
ing.  Still  most  farmers  near  New  York  seem  to  feel 
that  prices  are  sure  to  improve.  Drought  and  dis¬ 
ease  have  damaged  the  crop  severely,  and  it  is  hard 
to  see  where  the  surplus  comes  from.  Many  readers 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  potato  growers,  and  the  present 
low  prices  will  prove  quite  a  loss  to  them.  They 
might  feel  better  over  it  if  the  poor  had  been  able  to 
buy  cheaper.  In  most  cases  the  price  of  the  small 
“measure,”  which  is  the  retailer’s  package,  has  not 
varied.  While  potatoes  were  barely  paying  cost, 
freight,  and  commission  the  consumer  paid  as  much 
as  when  the  producer  made  money. 

* 

“Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to 
sin.”  This  expression  is  repeated  14  times  in  the 
Bible.  Jeroboam,  spoken  of  at  first  as  a  mighty  man 
of  valor,  and  industrious,  a  servant  of  Solomon,  had 
been  put  in  charge  of  large  interests  in  the  kingdom. 
He  providentially  became  ruler  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
when  the  kingdom  was  divided  after  the  death  of 
Solomon,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  show  his  great 
ability.  But  he  fell  into  idolatry  and  has  since  been 
known  as  the  man  who  dragged  his  people  into  sin 
and  disgraced  his  father’s  name.  A  family  name, 
kept  free  from  foul  spots  for  generations,  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  trifled  with,  and  anyone  on  the  verge  of 
wrong  doing  would  better  be  careful  about  throwing 
aside  his  responsibility  and  bringing  dishonor  upon 
a  clean  family  record.  Yes,  or  of  dishonoring  a  farm 
which  generations  of  good  farmers  have  lived  and  im¬ 
proved. 

* 

What  is  often  spoken  of  as  “polite  society”  is  just 
now  somewhat  stirred  up  over  the  shirt  question. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  shirt  was  considered  an  un¬ 
mentionable  garment  which  should  never  be  con¬ 
sidered  or  dreamed  of  in  this  “polite  society.”  In 
those  days  women  endured  martyrdom  for  modesty 
and  sweltered  in  close  hot  garments.  At  last  a  man 
• — we  are  quite  sure  it  was  a  man — devised  what  is 
known  as  the  shirt  waist — a  neat,  cheap  and  cool 
garment.  Business  women — or  those  who  earn  their 
own  living  in  town  or  city — found  this  shirt  waist  a 
most  convenient  uniform  for  labor  and  recreation. 
It  was  so  evidently  useful  that  women  everywhere 
adopted  it,  despite  the  name,  until  now  it  is  uni¬ 
versally  worn.  We  can  think  of  few  things  that 
have  done  more  for  the  physical  comfort  of  woman 
than  this  revolution  in  dress.  Now  we  have  a  class 
of  males  known  as  “shirt-waist  men”  who  seek  to 
discard  coat  and  vest  and  go  about  with  a  belt 
taking  the  place  of  suspenders.  Strange  to  say,  “po¬ 
lite  society”  frowns  upon  this  sensible  reform  and 
says  that  a  man  must  keep  his  coat  on.  Why? 
Since  woman  has  driven  all  the  vulgarity  out  of  the 
word  “shirt”  why  deprive  man  of  the  comfort  she  has 


derived  from  it?  Happily  we  do  such  things  better 
on  the  farm,  where  we  do  not  consider  that  a  coat 
is  the  true  badge  of  a  gentleman. 

* 

Hundreds  of  people  from  the  city  think  that  they 
spend  some  time  in  the  country  every  Summer. 
What  a  delusion!  What  they  really  do  is  to  ride  a 
hundred  miles  or  so  to  a  big  hotel  in  the  mountains, 
almost  an  exact  mimic  of  a  swell  city  hotel.  The 
proprietor,  employees,  and  guests  are  citified,  and  so 
is  nearly  everything,  clear  down  to  the  butter  ana 
eggs.  To  sit  on  the  veranda  and  see  people  uncom¬ 
fortably  well  dressed  conversing  on  city  topics,  while 
some  one  at  the  piano  is  remurdering  Wagner,  and 
call  that  being  in  the  country,  is  enough  to  make  the 
blue  sky  and  fields  and  trees  blush,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  draw  their  heads  into  their  shells.  A  day 
with  rugged  nature,  before  man  has  artificialized  it, 
will  teach  one  a  whole  lot  of  wholesome  things,  if  he 
will  use  his  eyes  and  ears,  and  there  is  music  finer 
than  that  of  any  orchestra  in  the  little  brook  gurg¬ 
ling  over  the  stones.  Take  the  cold-blooded  brick 
and  stone  out  of  your  heart,  and  get  back  to  Nature. 

* 

The  laws  of  New  Hampshire  (1895)  prohibit  the 
sale  of  any  article,  product,  or  compound  made  wholly 
or  partly  of  any  fat,  oil,  or  oleaginous  substance,  or 
compound  thereof,  not  produced  from  unadulterated 
milk  or  cream,  unless  it  shall  be  some  other  color 
than  that  of  yellow  butter.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
that  State  holds  that  the  law  is  not  in  conflict  with 
the  Constitution,  and  that  an  agent  selling  oleomar¬ 
garine  of  the  color  of  yellow  butter,  in  original  pack¬ 
ages,  shipped  to  him  from  his  principal,  in  another 
State,  is  amenable  thereto.  The  court  further  holds 
that  as  the  law  declares  it  unlawful  for  a  hotel  keeper 
to  furnish  any  guest  oleomargarine,  without  first  no¬ 
tifying  the  guest  that  it  is  not  butter,  it  is  no  defense 
that  the  person  so  furnishing  it  does  not  know,  or 
have  reason  to  know,  that  it  is  oleomargarine.  And 
a  law  making  it  unlawful  to  furnish  oleomargarine 
to  a  guest  without  the  guest’s  knowledge  is  within 
the  authority  of  the  Legislature,  it  being  an  act  for 
protection  of  public  against  fraud  and  imposition  in 
an  article  of  food  of  general  consumption. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

The  farm  lies  stretched  out  like  a  lazy  man 
At  3  o'clock— he  looks  up  at  the  sun, 

And  measures  with  his  eye  the  shortening  span 
Of  sky  space  which  old  Sol  must  gravely  run 
Before  he  strikes  the  freedom  of  the  hill — 

The  Summer’s  lazy,  dreamy  afternoon 
When  busy  Nature  finds  good  time  to  kill 
And  old  Jack  Frost,  the  master,  comes  too  soon. 

The  wet  damp,  slimy  “muggy”  days  are  here 
To  leach  the  patience  from  the  farmhouse  saint; 

The  ragweed  crowds  the  garden  without  fear 
Of  farmer's  hoe  or  good  wife’s  shrill  complaint. 

Down  in  the  swamp,  within  his  poisoned  lair, 

Malaria  peers  out  upon  the  farm, 

Full  well  he  knows  that  this  depressing  air 
Will  fit  his  victims  for  his  deadly  harm. 

The  afternoon  of  Summer  all  too  late 
To  start  new  plans  with  Autumn  coming  near, 

Work  through  the  dreamy  days  and  bravely  wait 
Till  Nature  balances  her  book  and  year. 


What  are  the  facts  about  sled  corn  cutters? 

Don’t  make  the  farmers’  club  entirely  of  chestnut. 

Are  you  as  necessary  to  your  wife  as  your  wife  is  to 
you?  Doubt  it! 

A  subscriber  in  France  says  that  the  Ruby  Queen  rose 
is  making  a  strong  growth  with  him. 

No  one  can  inherit  or  acquire  real  force  of  character 
without  earning  the  title  of  “crank”  from  some  one. 

Yes,  my  son,  the  potato  rot  produces  tuber  kills  on  the 
potato  that  raise  more  nightmare  than  nitrogen. 

Just  knock  this  proposition  down  and  jump  upon  its 
back;  it  isn’t  all  of  trade  to  pick— it's  more  than  half  to 
pack. 

“Bacon  and  butter”  is  the  latest  “cure”  for  consump¬ 
tion.  No  doubt  a  large  supply  of  easily-digested  fat  will 
aid  the  consumptive. 

We  judge  that  more  oats  than  usual  will  be  sown  in 
the  Fall  this  year.  The  chief  object  is  to  provide  Fall 
pasture  and  give  the  clover  a  cover  crop. 

An  Oregon  farmer  says  that  he  realized  $1.25  a  bushel 
for  his  wheat  by  feeding  it  to  his  hens  while  the  grain 
was  selling  in  the  market  for  53  cents  a  bushel. 

The  articles  on  Brain  in  Animals  have  drawn  out  some 
interesting  facts  from  readers.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  those  who  have  observed  superior  intelligence  or 
“brain  work”  among  their  farm  stock. 

"I  am  interested  in  producing  seedling  flowers,”  said 
a  well-known  horticulturist  recently.  “I  divide  them 
into  three  classes— the  best  I  keep,  the  seconds  I  give 
to  friends,  and  the  rest  I  throw  away.” 

A  Maryland  paper  tells  of  a  horticulturist  in  that 
State  who  bored  a  hole  through  an  elm  tree  and  inserted 
a  growing  Concord  grapevine,  which,  when  it  had  grown 
so  that  it  filled  the  hole,  was  cut  off  at  one  end.  It  con¬ 
tinued  to  grow,  according  to  this  report,  producing  fine 
fruit,  nourished  by  the  elm  sap.  Newspaper  pomology  is 
always  of  a  novel  type. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— A  temperature  of  111  degrees  was  report¬ 
ed  at  Pierre,  S.  D.,  August  1.  Intense  heat  prevailed 
during  the  last  week  in  July  through  the  Dakotas,  Wy¬ 
oming  and  adjacent  States . An  earthquake 

shook  the  Tintic  mining  region,  Utah,  August  1.  The 
shaft  of  the  Mammoth  mine  was  so  thrown  out  of  shape 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  cage  below  the  1,600- 
foot  level . At  Harvey,  Ill.,  August  2,  three  per¬ 

sons  were  killed  and  four  others  made  seriously  ill  by 
eating  poisonous  fungi,  mistaken  for  wholesome  mush¬ 
rooms . The  elections  in  North  Carolina,  August 

2,  gave  the  Democrats  sweeping  victories.  Chas.  B.  Ay- 
cock  was  elected  Governor  by  a  majority  of  50,000,  and 

both  branches  of  the  Legislature  are  Democratic . 

Three  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  one  death  are  reported 
at  Tampa,  Fla.  It  is  not  feared  that  the  disease  will 
spread . A  dredge  boat  was  wrecked  by  the  ex¬ 

plosion  of  a  gasoline  engine  in  Tampa  Bay,  Fla.,  August 

4;  20  lives  lost . An  explosion  on  a  prominent 

business  street  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  August  4,  injured  19 

persons;  cause  unknown . August  6,  there  were 

11  deaths  from  heat  prostration  in  Chicago.  A  hot  wave 
extended  over  a  wide  area.  August  7  was  the  hottest 
August  day  in  New  York  City  for  27  years,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  reaching  96  degrees . August  5,  train  robbers  held 

up  a  passenger  train  on  the  Union  Pacific,  80  miles  east 
of  Denver,  Col.,  and  killed  W.  J.  Fay,  of  Anaheim,  Cal., 

who  resisted  robbery . A  tornado  struck  New 

Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  August  7,  causing  much  damage  to  prop¬ 
erty . Owing  to  the  ice  blockade  off  the  coast  of 

Labrador,  fishery  prospects  are  very  poor,  the  catch  of 

cod  being  greatly  decreased . A  collision  on  the 

Cotton  Belt  railroad  at  Aurich,  Ark.,  August  7,  caused 
the  death  of  five  men  and  serious  injuries  to  two  others. 
....  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  states  that  the  number  of 
pensioners  now  on  the  roll  is  993,529,  an  increase  of  2,010 
during  the  past  year.  The  total  amount  disbursed  for 
pensions  since  1S66  is  $2,528,373,147.  The  Government  ex¬ 
pends  25  per  cent  of  its  total  disbursements  in  pensions. 
....  A  big  water  main  under  Tremont  street,  Boston, 

Mass.,  burst  August  8,  causing  a  loss  of  $75,000 . 

A  Milwaukee  motorman  was  recently  dangerously  burned 
by  the  explosion  of  a  celluloid  collar  which  caught  fire 
while  he  was  connecting  a  switch. 

CUBA.— August  7,  there  were  50  cases  of  yellow  fever 
under  treatment  at  Havana,  and  the  disease  was  in¬ 
creasing  at  Pinar  del  Rio.  These  conditions  are  said  to 
be  largely  due  to  the  advent  of  non-immune  Spanish  im¬ 
migrants,  now  numbering  about  20,000 . The  trial 

of  Rathbone,  deposed  Director  of  Posts,  concerned  in  the 
Neely  frauds,  will  begin  in  September.  Deputy  Auditor 
Lawshe,  who  has  been  investigating  Mr.  Rathbone's  ac¬ 
counts,  disallows  items  aggregating  more  than  $25,000. 
These  include  unauthorized  personal  expenditures  and 
stuffed  pay  rolls,  together  with  a  number  of  questionable 
contracts. 

PHILIPPINES.— A  lieutenant  and  15  men  of  the  Engi¬ 
neer  Corps  were  ambushed  and  captured  by  insurgents 
in  Luzon  recently.  The  Filipinos  continue  very  active. 
A  number  of  soldiers  are  to  be  sent  from  the  Islands  to 
China. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— An  attempt  was  made 
to  assassinate  the  Shah  of  Persia  in  Paris  August  2. 

The  would-be  murderer  is  a  French  anarchist . 

Further  massacres  of  native  Christians  are  reported  from 
China.  August  2,  the  Government  at  Washington  sent 
an  ultimatum  to  China,  demanding  communication  with 
Conger.  China  announced  that  no  communication  would 
be  allowed  in  cipher,  and  that  the  advance  of  the  Allies 
would  be  the  signal  for  the  death  of  the  Envoys.  The 
Russians  were  defeated  at  Newchwang.  August  5,  the 
Allies  fought  the  Chinese  near  Tien  Tsin,  the  battle  last¬ 
ing  for  seven  hours.  The  Allies  were  victorious,  but 
their  loss  is  said  to  be  about  1,200.  August  6,  China  con¬ 
sented  to  the  transmission  of  cipher  despatches . 

Four  cases  of  bubonic  plague,  and  two  deaths  from  it, 
have  occurred  in  London,  England. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  third  annual  fair  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  Agricultural  Association  will  be  held  at 
Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  September  18-20. 

A  storm  which  passed  over  Illinois  August  2  is  said  to 
have  damaged  the  broom-corn  crop  to  the  extent  of  $1,- 
000,000. 

A  hail  storm  passed  over  Buffalo  County,  Wis.,  August 

3,  destroying  the  corn  and  vegetable  crops  in  a  district 
two  miles  wide  and  15  long. 

The  Orange  County  (N.  Y.)  Fair  will  be  held  at  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.,  September  11-14. 

Glanders  has  broken  out  among  the  army  horses  at 
the  Presidio,  San  Francisco.  There  are  about  1,200  horses 
there,  belonging  to  various  cavalry  regiments,  and  await¬ 
ing  shipment  to  China. 

Cutworms  are  causing  great  damage  to  garden  and 
farm  crops  in  Oregon.  One  farmer,  at  Wilsonville,  is 
meeting  with  success  in  a  plan  to  keep  the  cutworms 
from  devastating  his  five-acre  potato  field.  At  intervals 
of  every  three  hours  he  drives  around  the  margin  of  the 
field  with  a  10-foot  roller,  which  kills  all  the  worms  on 
the  road  to  his  potato  vines.  The  worms  make  slow 
headway  in  the  deep  dust,  and  are  effectually  caught  in 
the  regular  trips  of  the  roller. 

Chicago  established  a  record-breaking  price  on  Short¬ 
horn  cattle  at  the  stockyards  August  8,  when  Mayflower 
V.,  a  red  heifer  calf,  brought  $2,600,  said  to  be  the  highest 
price  ever  paid  for  a  Short-horn  calf  in  the  history  of 
the  live-stock  world.  The  mother  of  Mayflower  brought 
$2,050.  Other  sales,  60  in  number,  aggregated  $67,550.  Some 
of  the  highest-priced  cattle  were  purchased  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  persons:  Mayflower  V.,  by  Col.  G.  M.  Casey, 
Shawnee,  Neb.,  $2,600;  Mayflower  IV.,  by  E.  W.  Bowen, 
Delphi,  Ind.,  $2,050;  Cornelia,  by  C.  L.  Girlbaugh,  Osbor- 
nos,  $1,275;  Fair  Duchess,  by  F.  A.  Edwards,  Webster 
City,  la.,  $1,150. 

August  6  was  farmers’  day  at  the  Chautauqua  meeting 
held  at  Pontiac,  Ill.  G.  L.  McNutt  lectured  on  Feeding 
a  Workingman’s  Family,  followed  by  an  address  on  The 
Farm  Home  as  a  Factor  in  Our  National  Government. 


John  M.  Stahl  delivered  an  address  on  A  Farmer  Abroad. 

The  Government  crop  bulletin  issued  August  6  places 
the  total  wheat  yield  in  Manitoba  at  11,000,000  bushels, 
348,819  acres  of  wheat  having  been  completely  destroyed 
by  winds,  drought,  etc.  The  yield  of  wheat  is  estimated 
at  seven  and  one-half  bushels  per  acre. 

The  National  Farmers’  Congress  will  meet  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Col.,  August  21,  continuing  in  session  until  Aug¬ 
ust  31.  An  elaborate  programme  has  been  arranged. 

The  Indiana  State  Fair  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis, 
September  17-21;  G.  P.  Alexander,  secretary. 


THE  PHILIPPINES  AND  THE  FILIPINOS. 

The  following  extract  is  made  from  a  letter  written 
several  months  ago  by  one  of  our  readers  on  the  Island 
of  Java.  Mr.  Sinclair  has  spent  many  years  in  the  East, 
and  knows  the  country  and  people  well: 

I  see  that  our  soldiers  are  making  very  slow  head¬ 
way  in  conquering  the  natives  of  the  Philippines.  It 
was  much  easier  to  defeat  the  Spanish  than  it  will 
be  to  defeat  the  natives  of  that  country,  and  it  is 
only  a  person  who  has  lived  here  in  the  East  some 
time  who  can  understand  the  cause  of  it,  and  the 
difficulties  our  poor  soldiers  meet  in  those  drenching 
rains,  traveling  through  those  sawas  or  rlcefields,  up 
to  the  knees  in  water  and  mud,  and  that  hot  sun 
coming  down  to  make  a  man  feel  that  he  is  going 
to  be  roasted  alive.  They  can  never  see  the  enemy, 
who  are  always  hidden  in  their  dense  planted  trees 
or  in  the  jungles,  or  hills,  where  they  know  every 
inch  of  the  country.  They  can  stand  the  scorching 
sun  much  better  than  our  people  can  do.  I  know  it 
is  really  a  discouraging  work  for  our  poor  soldiers 
and  officers  marching  through  those  unhealthy 
marshes  and  morasses,  getting  those  malarial  fevers, 
which  take  all  ambition  and  strength,  leaving  the 
sufferer  more  dead  than  alive.  Our  poor  soldiers 
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have  to  march  on  day  after  day,  God  only  knows 
where,  in  that  uncivilized  country,  trying  to  get  a 
fair  fight.  I  am  sure  that  this  state  of  affairs  will 
go  on  much  longer  than  our  Congressmen  at  home 
think  it  will;  they  have  no  idea  what  difficulties  their 
poor  soldiers  have  to  undergo.  I  see  now  that  there 
are  60,000  soldiers  in  the  Philippines,  but  it  will  take 
them  all,  and  perhaps  more,  to  wipe  out  those  natives, 
whom  they  thought  in  a  few  weeks  would  be  wiped 
out  of  existence.  I  think  this  was  a  very  unthank 
ful  business  for  America  to  enter  into,  and  one  she 
will  not  forget  for  many  years  to  come.  They  went 
to  liberate  people  who,  when  they  found  their  enemies 
whipped,  turned  around,  and  are  now  much  a  greater 
enemy  of  Americans  then  even  the  Spanish  were,  and 
they  are  determined  to  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter  end. 

I  feel  sure  from  what  I  know  of  the  natives  of  that 
place  that  the  American  Government  will  have  trou¬ 
ble  there  for  years  to  come  to  keep  those  people 
quiet  and  in  subjection  without  any  thanks  or  profit 
from  them.  There  is  nearly  nothing  that  can  be 
produced  in  the  Philippines,  but  what  can  be  grown 
at  home  in  the  United  States.  I  have  also  traveled 
nearly  all  over  the  United  States,  and  I  have  scarcely 
seen  anything  that  is  grown  here  in  the  East  but  it 
could  be  also  grown  in  many  parts  of  the  southern 
States,  if  the  people  would  try,  so  that  our  people 
need  not  think  that  the  Philippines  will  add  much 
wealth  to  our  country.  On  the  contrary;  those  is¬ 
lands  will  be  a  burden  to  the  United  States  so  long 
as  she  will  hold  them.  The  American  people  will 
find  this  later  on  in  their  tax  bill.  I  see  in  many 
parts  of  America  that  many  are  contemplating  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Philippines  later  on,  thinking  that  they 
can  do  a  good  business  there  in  many  things.  To 
such  I  would  say  that  money  is  not  to  be  picked  up 
here  in  the  East  so  easily  as  many  think  it  is.  If 
they  make  money  there,  it  must  first  come  from  their 
own  country,  as  in  the  Philippines  there  is  little  or 
no  money  belonging  to  the  country  itself.  One  or 


two  years  there,  and  they  will  get  enough  of  that  cli¬ 
mate,  and  will  be  glad  to  get  back  home  again,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  malarial  fever  gets  hold  of  them  once. 
The  only  thing  that  the  Philippines  are  renowned  for 
is  the  fine  tobacco  leaf  they  produce.  The  tobacco  is 
by  far  the  best  that  can  be  produced  in  the  East,  and 
the  Manila  cigar  is  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  the 
eastern  market.  It  is  also  supposed  to  be  rich  in 
minerals  of  different  kinds  also,  including  gold,  but 
it  is  not  sufficiently  explored  to  know  whether  that 
is  true  or  not.  In  almost  any  of  those  eastern  islands 
there  are  good  traces  of  gold  to  be  found,  also  sil¬ 
ver,  copper,  tin  and  petroleum.  Now  the  tin  mines 
of  Banca  Island  are  about  the  only  paying  business 
in  the  East  except  petroleum,  but  on  the  whole  that 
is  not  a  paying  business.  neil  Sinclair. 


SOME  REMARKS  ABOUT  CHINA. 

Many  excitable  persons  are  crying  out  for  a  war 
of  revenge  against  China  by  all  of  the  trading  Chris¬ 
tian  nations  having  diplomatic  representatives  in 
Peking  at  the  time  of  the  reported  general  massacre 
of  foreigners.  We  do  not  think  that  this  demand  will 
meet  with  much  success  in  this  country,  at  least, 
when  all  the  facts  become  better  known.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  every  male  foreigner  of  mature  age,  possess¬ 
ed  of  ordinary  discretion,  must  have  known  for  a  long 
time  past  that  his  presence  was  offensive  to  the 
Chinese,  and  that  his  life  was  in  constant  danger. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  the  massacre  took  place  until 
tne  Chinese  forts  at  Taku  had  been  bombarded  and 
destroyed  by  the  allied  warships  of  the  Christian 
nations,  with  the  exception  of  those  representing  the 
United  States;  our  admiral  apparently  having  the 
good  sense  to  keep  aloof  from  such  a  needless  act 
of  aggression.  Our  country  is  comparatively  blame¬ 
less  in  its  official  dealings  with  China,  having  noth¬ 
ing  to  answer  for  like  the  disgraceful  opium  war 
waged  by  the  British  in  1841  and  the  almost  coercive 
recent  acquisitions  of  territory  by  several  other  na¬ 
tions,  but  our  exclusion  of  Chinese  subjects  from 
residence  here,  while  demanding  entrance  into  China 
for  all  sorts  of  American  enterprises,  has  aroused  -a 
deep  resentment.  China  is  the  oldest  and  naturally 
the  most  peaceful  nation  on  earth.  For  thousands 
of  years  they  have  cultivated  the  soil,  supporting  a 
vast  population,  variously  estimated  at  from  300,000,- 
000  to  500,000,000,  and  have  preserved  and  increased 
its  fertility,  something  no  other  people,  except  the 
Japanese,  have  done.  When  we  consider  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  Caucasian  civilization,  blighting  the  virgin 
lands  like  a  horde  of  locusts — the  sterile  and  defor¬ 
ested  areas  in  Europe — the  abandoned  farms  of  New 
England,  and  the  “old  plantations’’  of  the  South — 
we  realize  how  deficient  we  are  in  some  of  the  true 
essentials  of  civilization,  though  we  have  made  vast 
strides  in  other  directions.  Much  as  we  may  wish 
to  sneer  at  the  Chinese  ways  of  conserving  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil,  while  inducing  it  to  feed  countless 
numbers  of  people  for  untold  centuries,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  that  we  are  comparatively  in  the  very 
infancy  of  agricultural  science.  The  Chinaman  is 
first  and  last  a  home-lover,  and  before  he  will  per¬ 
mit  any  extensive  invasion  of  his  country  will  mass 
in  such  numbers  and  fight  with  such  skill  and  cour¬ 
age  that  the  resulting  war  is  likely  to  be  one  of  uie 
most  horrible  in  history.  The  way  of  the  United 
States  seems  clear  to  an  unprejudiced  mind.  After 
exacting  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
American  lives  and  property,  we  should  get  out  of 
China  and  stay  out,  until  we  are  welcomed  pack, 
asking  only  such  privileges  as  we  are  willing  to  ac¬ 
cord  the  Chinese;  that  of  merely  trading  between  the 
ports  of  the  respective  countries.  w.  v.  e. 


TURNING  OVER  OLD  MEADOWS. 

In  your  issue  of  July  21  my  friend  Geo.  M.  Clark, 
of  Higganum,  refers  to  one  who  turned  over  some 
sod  land  flat,  rolling  it  firmly,  then  sowing  Timothy 
and  Red-top  seed,  and  it  proved  a  failure.  No  won¬ 
der,  if  that  is  all  he  did  to  the  land.  I  have  many 
times  turned  over  the  sod  on  mowing  land  that  had 
run  out,  so  as  not  to  produce  a  good  yield  of  hay, 
doing  it  as  soon  after  mowing  as  possible,  plowing  it 
tnoroughly,  not  too  deep,  but  turning  all  the  turf 
bottom  up,  then  putting  on  roller,  packing  it  firm.  If 
possessing  plenty  of  barnyard  manure,  give  it  a 
good  coat,  thoroughly  harrowing  it  with  one  of  Mr. 
Clark’s  Cutaway  harrows,  until  it  is  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verized,  then  using  a  smoothing  harrow  until  it  is 
nicely  leveled,  picking  off  all  stones  too  large  to 
roll  in.  Lastly,  give  it  a  good  seeding  with  Timothy 
and  Red-top,  then  a  good  rolling  with  roller  heavily 
weighted,  and  you  have  reason  to  expect  a  heavy 
crop  of  hay  next  season.  This  should  all  be  done  be¬ 
fore  August  15,  or  not  later  than  September  1.  I 
never  had  a  failure.  For  my  own  use  for  the  dairy 
I  give  it  a  good  sowing  of  Red  clover  very  early  in 
the  Spring,  and  another  good  rolling.  I  may  not  have 
nve  tons  per  acre,  but  I  have  cut  as  heavy  crops  as 
I  ever  saw  grow.  n.  c.  p. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

Out  in  the  Philippines  (can’t  tell  where, 
Jes’  exactly,  tho’  Pa  has  read 
All  it  gives  in  the  atlas  there) 

Ollie— but,  mebbe,  you’ve  heard?— is  dead. 
Pa,  he  says  that  it  may  n’t  be  so; 

Things  in  the  papers  ain’t  always  right, 
'Specially  names; — but  I  know,  I  know! 
(Killed,  in  action,  Oliver  White.) 

Mus'  be  Ollie — for  it’s  the  same 
Regiment— company,  even,  too. 

Pa  insists:  “It’s  a  common  name; 

We’ll  jes’  hope  that  the  news  ain’t  true.” 
Yet  why,  when  the  paper  come  to-day, 
Was  I  of  a  sudden  took  with  fright 
Ere  ever  I  saw  what  it  had  to  say? 
(Killed,  in  action,  Oliver  White.) 

Few,  I  reckon,  will  think  it’s  him; 

“Oliver”  sounds  so  stiff  and  queer! 

To  all  the  people  he’s  “Spike”  and  “Slim,” 
No  one  spoke  of  him  different,  here. 

Was  n’t  the  steadiest  kind  of  lad; 

Loafed— a  little;  and  drank— a  mite; 

But,  then,  he  was  n’t  percisely  bad. 

(Killed,  in  action,  Oliver  White.) 

And  p’r’aps  we  ought  to  be  glad  he  went. 

1  was  willin’— I  cried  a  bit, 

But  thought  if  soldierin’  was  his  bent 
’Twas  wrong  to  keep  him  away  from  it. 
And  now  the  people  who  called  him  wild 
And  good-for-nothing,  will  see  they  might 
Hev  all  misjudged  him— my  child!  my  child! 
(Killed,  in  action,  Oliver  White.) 

— Edwin  L.  Sabin  in  Puck. 

* 

Laud  or  grease  of  some  kind  is  usual¬ 
ly  advised  to  remove  tar  from  clothing, 
but  a  friend  tells  us  that  benzine  is 
thoroughly  effectual,  and  it  is  much 
cleaner.  When  used  on  woolen  or  other 
washable  material,  the  article  may  be 
thoroughly  washed  in  warm  soapsuds 
afterwards. 

* 

We  heard  recently  of  a  small  city 
boy  who  Avas  making  his  first  visit  to 
the  country.  He  was  turned  loose  in 
the  roomy,  tree-shaded  yard,  but  was 
soon  afterwards  found  playing  in  the 
house.  “Why  don’t  you  play  outside?” 
asked  his  mother.  “  ’Cause,”  said  he, 
“outside’s  so  big  it  scares  me.” 

* 

A  pinch  of  salt  added  to  mustard 
when  mixing  will  keep  it  of  a  better 
color.  We  like  to  wet  the  mustard  first 
with  a  little  vinegar,  then  mix  it  with 
warm  water;  it  can  be  made  thinner 
than  when  cold  water  is  used,  and  is 
thus  more  convenient  to  put  into  the 
mustard  pot,  while  it  stiffens  sufficiently 
as  it  cools.  Watery  mustard  is  an 
abomination. 

* 

Small  boys  in  the  cities  have  discov¬ 
ered  a  new  source  of  joy  in  the  auto¬ 
mobiles.  They  wear  roller  skates,  and 
hitch  on  the  auto,  to  be  palled  up  and 
down  the  streets;  the  driver  is  power¬ 
less  to  catch  them,  for  a  horseless  car¬ 
riage  is  naturally  whipless  too.  As  one 
boy  joyously  observed:  “The  drivers 
can’t  do  nothin’,  for  where  they  ain’t  no 
horses  they  ain’t  no  whips.  See?” 

* 

Reference  has  been  made,  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  diversified  amount  of 
work  one  woman  Avill  do  in  a  day.  The 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Journal  tells  of  a  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  in  that  vicinity  who  occupied 
herself  as  follows  during  one  afternoon 
and  evening:  She  and  two  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  rode  to  Choate’s  hill,  picked  15 
quarts  of  blueberries,  walked  home,  a 
distance  of  two  miles,  arriving  there 
about  4.30.  She  then  canned  four  quarts 
of  the  berries,  made  a  lot  of  pies,  went 
out  and  raked  hay  for  an  hour,  back  to 
the  house  and  sprinkled  her  week’s 
washing  ready  for  ironing,  made  biscuit 
for  the  family  (comprising  herself,  hus¬ 
band  and  five  children),  washed  the 
dishes,  made  the  beds,  washed  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  colored  clothes,  attended  to  several 
minor  chores,  put  the  children  to  bed, 
all  who  were  not  old  enough  to  go  it 
alone,  and  turned  in  herself  at  10 


o’clock.  As  a  finisher  she  was  obliged 
to  be  up  a  good  part  of  the  night  with 
a  sick  child,  and  the  following  night 
went  to  a  dance  in  a  neighboring  vil¬ 
lage. 

• 

A  Toronto  clergyman  recently  per¬ 
formed  a  marriage  ceremony  with  a 
unique  substitute  for  a  wedding  ring. 
The  bridegroom,  who  came  from  the 
American  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  had 
forgotten  tne  customary  circlet,  and  the 
only  a\railable  ring  was  furnished  by 
the  finger  clasp  of  a  pair  of  buttonhole 
scissors.  We  have  heard  of  a  door-key 
being  used  in  a  similar  emergency,  and 
in  the  last  century,  the  beautiful  Miss 
Gunning  was  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  with  a  brass  curtain  ring  cut 
from  a  set  of  bed  hangings. 

* 

August  and  September  are  months 
when  dampness  and  mold  give  trouble 
to  the  housekeeper.  In  June  the  dry 
days  and  nights  seem  to  keep  every¬ 
thing  sweet  and  fresh,  but  we  notice  a 
change  in  July,  and  in  August  we  need 
a  liberal  use  of  fresh  air,  sunshine  and 
hot  water.  Bread  and  cake  boxes  must 
be  scalded  and  sunned,  and  also  the 
linen  cloths  in  which  edibles  are  wrap¬ 
ped.  Very  little  carelessness  in  this 
particular  will  result  in  quickly-molded 
bread.  It  is  well  to  examine  clothes 
closets  too;  shoes  quickly  mildew  where 
there  is  any  dampness,  and  sunning  is 
the  best  remedy. 

* 

We  referred,  when  the  style  first  ap¬ 
peared,  to  the  mode  of  wearing  a  nar¬ 
row  velvet  ribbon  brought  twice  around 
the  collar  or  stock,  crossing  it  in  the 
back  and  fastening  the  ends  in  front 
with  a  small  ornamental  pin.  This  style 
has  continued  in  favor  all  Summer,  the 
usual  mode  of  arranging  being  with  one 
band  at  tne  top  and  the  other  at  the 
bottom  in  front,  crossing  like  a  wide  X 
at  the  back.  To  the  masculine  mind  it 
looks  rather  unreasonable  at  first  sight, 
and  one  critic  told  us  that  it  always 
made  him  feel  cross-eyed.  Like  most 
neck  dressings,  its  look  of  style  depends 
chiefly  on  the  care  with  which  it  is  ar¬ 
ranged. 

* 

All  the  authorities  tell  us  that  the 
short  walking  skirt  is  now  here  for 
good,  and  will  be  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  Autumn  styles.  It  must 
not  be  imagined  by  this  that  the  really 
short  bicycle  skirt  worn  by  some  mis¬ 
guided  women  is  meant;  the  new  walk¬ 
ing  skirt  clears  the  ground  all  round 
from  tAvo  to  four  inches,  but  the  pref¬ 
erable  style  is  just  full  ankle  length.  It 
is  made  of  heavy  double-faced  cloth, 
without  lining.  It  is  just  the  skirt  that 
most  women  have  longed  for  during 
many  years;  outdoor  exercise  has  made 
it  fashionable,  and  everyone  is  adopting 
it.  Why  wasn’t  it  adopted  before?  Well, 
life  is  full  of  mysteries;  perhaps  this  is 
one  of  them. 

* 

A  friend  asks  how  to  prepare  black¬ 
berry  pickle.  We  have  never  made  this, 
but  the  following  is  recommended  as  a 
standard  recipe:  Place  a  pint  of  the 
best  cider  vinegar  in  a  granite  kettle,  to¬ 
gether  with  four  cupfuls  of  granulated 
sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  ground  cloves, 
and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  ground  cinna¬ 
mon;  when  it  boils  add  three  quarts  of 
dewberries  or  blackberries  that  have 
been  carefully  cleaned;  let  the  fruit 
cook  10  minutes  in  the  syrup,  then  skim 
the  berries  into  a  gallon  jar;  pour  over 
the  syrup  and  turn  a  plate  over  them  to 
keep  the  berries  below  the  surface;  tie  a 
double  fold  of  cloth  and  thick  paper 
over  the  jar  when  the  fruit  is  cold  and 
the  pickle  will  keep  perfectly. 


Alum  Baking  Powders  in 
Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Manufactures  ot 
the  Senate  were  some  time  ago  directed 
to  investigate  food  adulterations,  and 
accumulated  a  volume  of  testimony 
upon  the  subject  from  the  best  informed 
parties  and  highest  scientific  authorities 
in  the  country. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  danger 
to  our  foods,  the  Committee  state  in 
their  report,  exists  in  alum  baking 
powders.  The  Committee  found  the 
testimony,  they  say  overwhelmingly 
condemnatory  of  the  use  of  alum  in 
baking  powders,  and  recommended  that 
such  use  be  prohibited  by  law. 

Senator  Mason,  discussing  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  report  of  the  Committee  and  the 
several  bills  introduced  to  carry  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  into 
effect,  said:  — 

When  we  made  this  report  we  made 
it  based  on  the  evidence  before  us,  and 
the  evidence  is  simply  overwhelming. 
I  do  not  care  how  big  a  lobby  there  may 
be  here  for  the  alum  baking  powder,  I 
do  not  care  how  many  memorials  they 
publish,  there  is  no  place  in  the  human 
economy  of  human  food  for  this  thing 
called  alum.  The  overwhelming  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  leading  physicians  and 
scientists  of  this  country  is  that  it  is 
absolutely  unfit  to  go  into  the  human 
food,  and  that  in  many  cases — if  the 
gentleman  will  read  the  evidence,  some 
of  the  physicians  say  they  can  trace 
cases  in  their  own  practice — there  are 
diseases  of  the  kidney  due  to  the  perpet¬ 
ual  use  of  alum  in  their  daily  bread. 

When  you  mix  a  mineral  poison,  as 
they  all  say  that  alum  is,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  mix  it  always  to  such  a  degree 
that  there  will  not  be  a  residuum  left  of 
alum,  which  produces  alumina,  and 
which  contributes  largely  to  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  people  in  this  country. 

I  want  to  give  the  Senate  an  idea  of 
the  class  of  men  we  have  called.  They 
are  me  leading  scientists  from  every  col¬ 
lege  of  the  United  States  that  we  could 
get  hold  of. 

Senator  Mason  from  a  long  list  of 
scientists  who  had  testified  as  to  the 
hurtfulness  of  alum  baking  powders, 
and  as  to  the  healthfulness  of  cream  of 
tartar  powders,  mentioned  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Appleton,  John  Howard,  professor  of 
chemistry.  Brown  University,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

•Arnold,  J.  W.  S.,  professor,  University 
of  New  York. 

Atwater,  W.  0.,  professor  and  direc¬ 
tor,  Government  experimental  station, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Barker,  George  F.,  professor,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 

Caldwell,  G.  C.,  professor,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Chandler,  C.  F.,  professor  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

Chittenden,  Russel  H.,  professor,  Yale 
UniArersity,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Cornwall,  H.  B.,  professor,  University 
of  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Crampton,  C.  A.,  professor.  Division 
of  Chemistry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairhurst,  Alfred,  professor,  chemist. 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Frear,  William,  professor.  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pennsylvania. 

Jenkins,  Edward  H.,  professor,  de¬ 
partment  of  agriculture,  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Johnson,  S.  W.,  professor,  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mallet,  John  William,  professor,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia. 

Mew,  W.  M.,  professor.  Army  and 
Medical  Department,  United  States 
Government. 

Morton,  Henry,  president  of  Stevens 
Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Munroe,  Charles  Edward,  professor  of 
chemistry,  Columbian  University,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Prescott,  Albert  B.,  professor,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Price,  A.  F.,  medical  director,  United 
States  Naval  Hospital,  Washington,  D. 

C. 

Smart,  Charles,  lieutenant-colonel,  as¬ 
sistant  surgeon-general.  United  States 
Army. 

Sternberg,  George  M.,  Surgeon-Gen¬ 
eral  United  States  Army,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Tucker,  Willis  G.,  professor  of  chemis¬ 
try  and  chemist  of  State  Board  of 
Health,  State  of  New  York. 

Vaughan,  Victor  C.,  professor,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Van  Reypen,  W.  K.,  Surgeon-General, 
United  States  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wiley,  Prof.  H.  W.,  Chief  Chemist,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Wyman,  Walter,  Surgeon-General, 
United  States  Marine  Hospital,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Pettigreav.  Was  there  any  tes¬ 
timony  which  showed  that  there  were 
cases  of  injury  to  health  as  a  result  of 
constant  use  of  alum? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes;  I  can  turn  you  to 
the  testimony. 

Mr.  Pettigrew.  I  do  not  care  to  have 
the  Senator  turn  to  it.  I  simply  want 
to  emphasize  the  point.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator.  It  has  always  been  my 
own  impression  that  alum  baking 
powder  is  injurious,  but  I  wanted  to 
bring  it  out  and  make  it  emphatic,  if  the 
proof  sustains  that  position. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  not 
a  country  in  Europe  that  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  alum.  Certainly  three 
or  four  of  the  leading  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  Avhich  I  have  had  my  attention 
called  prohibit  the  use  of  alum  in  baking 
powder. 

Mr.  Pettigreav.  Did  the  chemists 
who  came  before  the  Committee,  these 
professors,  generally  testify — was  it  the 
result  of  their  evidence — that  the  cream 
of  tartar  baking  powder  is  healthy  and 
does  not  leave  a  residuum  which  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  health? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes;  I  say  emphatically, 
yes;  that  the  weight  of  the  evidence  is, 
whenever  any  of  these  distinguished 
men,  who  have  a  national  reputation, 
the  leading  chemists  of  the  colleges, 
were  interrogated  upon  the  point,  they 
stated  that  fact  every  one  of  them,  to  my 
recollection. 
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Don’t  tie  the  top  of  your 
jelly  and  preserve  jars  in 
the  old  fashioned  Avay.  Seal 
them  by  the  new,  quick, 
absolutely  sure  way— by 
a  thin  coating  of  pure, 
refined  Parattine  Wax. 
Has  no  taste  or  odor. 
Is  air  tight  and  acid 
proof.  Easily  applied. 
Useful  in  a  dozen  other 
ways  about  the  house. 
Full  directions  with 
each  pound  cake. 

Soli!  everywhere. 

Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO- 


At  Shelburne  Farms,  Vt., 

Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb  has  used  thousands  of  gallons  of 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

on  buildings  and  fences,  instead  of  paint.  Not  merely 
because  they  are  cheaper,  but  because  they  are  also 
better.  Samples  of  all  colors  and  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  sent  free  on  request. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ELEGRAPHY 


Stenography, 
Type  Writing, 
Book-kee  p  1  n  g, 
etc.,  thoroughly 
taught  by  mail  or  personally  at  EASTMAN. 
Positions  secured.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  C.  GAINES,  Box  817,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


The  World’s  Standard. 

All  jewelers  sell  Elgin  Watches  in  cases  to  suit 
every  taste.  An  Elgin  watch  always  has  the  word 
•‘Elgin”  engraved  on  the  works— fully  guaranteed 
Our  new  booklet  about  watches  is  ready  to  send 
everyone  who  desires  it — free 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  III. 
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The  Love  of  Lemuel. 

Part  I. 

“That  feller,”  said  old  Solomon  Betts 
to  a  stranger  in  town,  as  Lemuel  Jilson 
took  his  Weekly  Clarion  and  went  out 
of  the  post-office,  “is  the  bashfulest 
feller  in  town,  er  in  the  country.  You 
wouldn’t  think  it,  but  he’s  ben  trying 
to  make  it  up  to  a  woman,  old  maid  she 
is  now,  fer — Lord!  how  long  is  it,  any¬ 
how? — and  he  can’t  ever  git  up  spunk 
enough  to  tackle  her.” 

“Don’t  tell  me?”  said  the  stranger, 
with  full  interest,  watching  Lemuel  Jil¬ 
son  getting  into  his  buckboard. 

“Fact.  Jest  as  good  and  capable  a 
feller  as  the  town’ll  show  up.  Ben 
school  d’recter  er  town  trustee  er  some¬ 
thing  ever  since  he’s  had  whiskers. 
Mayor  one  time.  Steward  in  the  Metho¬ 
dist  church.  But  come  down  to  Em’line 
Bestor  and  he  hain’t  the  gumption  of  a 
moskeeter.  Curious  case.  Can’t  I  recol¬ 
lect  Lemuel  Jilson  sparking  ’round  Em’¬ 
line  Bestor  when  he  wa’n’t  much  more’n 
out  o’  roundabouts?  Er  trying  to  sparK 
her,  that’s  more  like  it — trying  to.  He 
didn’t  git  her.  And  why  didn’t  he? 
His  own  plegged  foolishness!  She  liked 
him;  she’s  always  liked  him;  and  if  it 
had  ben  any  other  feller  on  the  hull 
face  o’  the  globe  but  Lemuel  Jilson - ” 

“Wonder  to  me,”  chuckled  the  post¬ 
master,  “how  he  ever  contrived  to  ask 
the  woman  he  had.” 

“Sary  Dow  was  his  wife,  and  it’3 
more’n  prob’ble  she  done  the  asking,” 
said  Solomon  Betts,  with  a  snort. 
“More’n  prob’ble.  Wal,  she’s  ben  dead 
fer  ten  years!  What  did  Lemuel  do? 
Marry  Em’line  Bestor,  her ’t  he’d  always 
hankered  after,  and  have  a  good  mother 
fer  his  girls  and  take  a  little  comfort 
fin’ly?  No!  There  he  was  ag’in;  25 
years  hadn’t  boosted  him  along  any, 
seem’s  if.  He  got  an  old  sozzle  of  a 
housekeeper,  some  kind  o’  distant  rela¬ 
tion,  and  he’s  kept  her.  And  there’s 
Em’line — hull  town  knows  her  condition 
o’  mind.  Hull  town  knows  she’d  marry 
Lemuel  in  half  a  minute  if  he  ast  her. 
Looks  like  it,  don’t  it?  She  stayed  an 
old  maid  when  she  might  ’a’  had  any 
one  o’  five  er  six  good-enough  fellers 
and  one  minister.” 

“Yeup.  You  see,  she’s  good-natured, 
and  got  as  much  horse  sense  as  most 
women,  and  a  good  cook,  and  good  look¬ 
ing,  and  a  fair  dresser.  She’s  the  kind 
of  woman  men  buckle  to,”  said  the  post¬ 
master,  formulating  reflectively  a  strik¬ 
ing  universal  truth.  “Wal,  now,  look 
a-here,  Solomon,  Lemuel  goes  up  there 
to  see  her.  He’s  got  along  that  fur,  and 
you  can’t  tell;  mebbe - ” 

Old  Solomon  Betts  squinted  at  him. 
Sarcasm  imbued  him,  and  profound  in¬ 
credulity.  “Got  that  fur,  has  he?  You 
take  it  10  years  from  now,  er  40,  if 
they’re  living,  and  you’ll  find  him  sneak¬ 
ing  up  there  to  see  her  now  and  ag’in, 
off  and  on,  and  Em’line  feeding  him  ap¬ 
ples  and  cookies  and  talking  pleasant 
things  to  him;  and  that,  b’gol,  is  all  you 
mill  find!”  said  old  Solomon,  in  the 
scorn  and  wrath  which  contemplation  of 
the  facts  had  roused  within  him. 

Whether  by  the  telegraphic  communi¬ 
cation  between  minds,  or  from  the  force 
of  ancient  habit,  Lemuel  Jilson  was 
thinking  about  Emeline  Bestor  as  he 
drove  up  the  road.  So  long  and  so 
faithfully  had  he  thought  of  her  that 
the  vision  of  her  was  with  him  always, 
like  the  indestructible  subconsciousness 
of  self.  He  was  a  modest  man,  at  heart 
singularly  timorous  and  morbidly  self¬ 
distrustful. 

Many  times  during  the  past  nine  years 
had  he  tried  to  ask  Emeline  Bestor  to 
marry  him.  His  constant  attitude  was, 
indeed,  a  silent,  touching  inquiry  on 
that  point.  But  those  occasions  when 
he  had  striven  to  put  the  question  in 
material  shape  were  memorable — mem- 

MOTHERS Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — A.dv. 


orable  for  the  appalling  strangeness  of 
his  sensations,  for  his  unhappy  strug¬ 
gles,  often  protracted,  and  for  his  failure 
always.  Everybody  in  town,  he  was 
poignantly  aware,  knew  his  position  in 
regard  to  Emeline  Bestor.  Everybody 
knew  he  had  cared  for  her  all  his  life, 
and  that  long  ago  he  had  wanted  to 
marry  her,  and  that  he  wanted  to  marry 
her  now;  and  that,  able-bodied  man  that 
he  was,  he  had  never  asked  her.  He  di¬ 
vined,  with  an  instinct  sensitively  keen, 
in  what  manner  the  village  discussed 
his  condition,  gossiped  about  it,  snick¬ 
ered  over  it.  It  was  known  as  broadly 
as  that  Hi  Jennings’s  wife  wanted  a  di¬ 
vorce,  and  that  Dan  Swain  had  had  de¬ 
lirium  tremens.  He  knew  that  it  was  to 
be  laid,  in  large  measure,  at  the  door  of 
his  exceeding  great,  native  bashfulness, 
which  had  more  than  once,  even  in  dis¬ 
tinctly  practical  affairs,  kept  him  back 
and  defeated  him  where  men  of  meaner 
parts  had  succeeded.  But  there  was 
something  else — something  of  which  the 
callous  world  would  not  have  dreamed, 
nor  could  have  fathomed;  something 
that  Lemuel  himself  but  dimly  compre¬ 
hended,  and  could  never  have  put  into 
words.  His  tenderness  for  Emeline  Bes¬ 
tor  had  been  the  one  great  emotion  of 
his  frustrated  life;  loving  her,  he  had, 
with  a  fine  simplicity  and  fidelity, 
looked  upon  her  as  he  looked  upon  no 
other  woman;  he  had  set  her  on  a  plane 
far  above  himself;  his  love  might  follow 
her  there,  but  some  subtle  power  held  it 
back  from  the  nearness  of  bold  and  de¬ 
cisive  approach,  because  in  that  lay  the 
semblance  of  desecration.  In  Emeline 
Bestor  the  village  in  general  saw  a 
pleasant  old  maid — of  whom  people  said, 
as  an  unequivocal  compliment,  that  no¬ 
body  would  ever  take  her  for  an  old 
maid — whose  recipe  for  raised  cake  was 
borrowed  widely,  and  who  could  be 
counted  upon  to  wash  more  than  her 
rightful  share  of  dishes  after  church  so¬ 
ciables.  Who  can  say  what  Lemuel  Jil¬ 
son  saw  in  her?  Who  shall  smile  be¬ 
cause  he  saw  it? 

He  had  been  up  to  Pitt  Wheeler’s,  and 
made  a  horse-trade,  driving  thither 
with  his  animal,  and  returning  with  his 
purchase  hitched  to  his  buckboard.  The 
horse,  Humboldt  by  name — Pitt  Wheeler 
was  quite  a  reader — had  a  vaguely  fam¬ 
iliar  look  for  which  Lemuel,  reflecting 
on  tne  fact  that  Pitt  Wheeler  never 
drove  this  horse  to  town,  failed  to  ac¬ 
count.  Lemuel  had,  however,  a  mascu¬ 
line  inattention,  even  oblivion,  to  small 
matters;  his  girls  had  been  accustomed 
to  make  his  Christmas  presents  under 
his  nose,  and  then  to  surprise  him  with 
them.  He  was  not  thinking  much  about 
Humboldt;  he  was  thinking  old,  old 
thoughts  about  Emeline.  Her  house  was 
in  sight,  and  Lemuel’s  heart — still  a 
heart,  though  it  had  pumped  for  half  a 
century — beat  a  little  faster.  The  in¬ 
frequent  Sunday  evenings  when  he  sat 
with  Emeline  and  her  father,  oia 
Ephraim  Bestor,  in  Emeline’s  parlor, 
and  talked  on  unexciting  subjects,  and 
ate  the  enjoyable  things  which  Emeline 
always  offered  him — these  wefe  the  hal¬ 
lowed  times  of  Lemuel’s  life;  times  the 
recollection  of  which  bridged  over  al¬ 
most  happily  the  interims  between 
them;  the  times  he  lived  for.  Sometimes 
Emeline  played  hymns  on  her  organ, 
and  made  Lemuel  sing  them  with  her, 
only  that  Lemuel  could  not  get  a  tune 
himself,  but  that  he  had  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  one  from  another.  Gentle 
she  always  was,  and  smiling;  always 
cheerful;  always  dressed  in  a  way  be¬ 
coming  to  her  rather  portly  figure  and 
her  fair,  middle-aged  face. — Emma  A. 
Opper,  in  Woman’s  Home  Companion. 

Between  a  stagnant  pool  and  a  stream 
in  a  freshet,  although  the  one  leaves  un¬ 
disturbed  old  landmarks  and  channels 
and  the  other  breaks  down  banks  and 
uproots  trees,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt 
which  is  the  better,  for  the  one  is  the 
breeder  of  death  and  the  other  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  life  from  the  dead. — Bishop 
Potter. 


Doily  with  Crocheted  Border. 

A  friend  in  Wisconsin  asks  for  de¬ 
scription  of  doily  with  crocheted  border, 
suitable  to  use  in  a  bread  or  cake  bas¬ 
ket.  Fig.  196,  designed  by  Sallie  Story, 
is  reproduced  from  Modern  Priscilla. 
Take  a  round  piece  of  linen, 
inches,  and  hem,  then  crochet  all  around 
over  the  hem  in  d  c  with  No.  50  crochet 
cotton.  1st  row — T  c  in  every  st,  ch  3. 
2d  row — *  T  c  in  same  st  as  the  ch  3,  ch 
2,  2  t  c  in  next  3d  st  of  last  row  skip¬ 
ping  2;  continue  thus  around.  3d  row — 
Ch  3,  1  t  c  between  the  2  t  c  of  last  row. 
Then  make  3  picots  at  this  point,  ch  3. 
1  s  c  under  the  ch  of  3  of  last  row.  Con¬ 
tinue  thus.  4th  row — Ch  5,  1  s  c  in  cen¬ 
ter  of  middle  picot,  ch  3,  fasten  in  cen¬ 
ter  of  next  middle  picot.  5th  row — T  c 
in  every  st  of  last  row,  repeat  from  * 
twice,  leaving  off  with  the  row  of  picots 
for  outside  row.  Finish  with  a  row  of 
brier  stitching  on  linen  just  inside  the 
hem. 


A  Girl’s  Training. 

There  is  no  better  training  for  busi¬ 
ness  than  that  which  a  girl,  rightly 
taught,  can  get  from  household  and  do¬ 
mestic  work  of  all  kinds,  including  sew¬ 
ing,  says  Ada  C.  Sweet  in  Woman’s 
Home  Companion.  The  work  of  every 
business  consists  mainly  of  details.  To 
oversee  and  manage  these  details  so  as 
to  bring  about  from  their  combined  ac¬ 
tion  a  profitable  result  is  to  be  success¬ 
ful  in  business.  The  girl  who  learns  the 
details  of  housekeeping  thoroughly — its 
buying,  saving  and  use  of  materials — 
and  then  perfects  herself  in  the  manage- 


D3ILY  WITH  CROCHETED  BORDER.  Fig.  HM5. 


ment  of  these  details  so  as  to  bring 
about  a  harmonious,  well-appointed 
home,  is  becoming  an  expert  in  a  com¬ 
plex  and  exacting  business.  Should  it 
become  necessary  for  her  to  exert  her¬ 
self  in  another  occupation  in  order  to 
earn  her  living,  she  will  find  in  any 
business  she  takes  up  that  her  mastery 
over  the  detail  and  general  combination 
of  one  enterprise  is  of  great  help  in 
enabling  her  to  grasp  the  affairs  of  an¬ 
other.  The  girl  to  whom  bread-making 
is  an  exact  science,  who  cooks  by  weight 
and  measure,  who  never  leaves  any 
needed  thing  from  the  dinner-table 
when  she  lays  it;  the  girl  who  knows  all 
about  buying  and  making  her  own  ward¬ 
robe,  choice  of  materials,  selection  of 
modes,  cutting  and  fitting  and  dainty 
making — this  girl  will  never  find  it  hard, 
if  her  common-school  education  has  not 
been  neglected,  to  become  useful  and 
valuable  in  almost  any  business.  In 
every  business  punctuality,  exactness, 
neatness  and  prompt  attention  are  of 
prime  importance.  In  no  way  can  these 
virtues  of  executive  activity  be  better 
learned  than  by  the  actual  performance 
of  household  duties,  as  a  regular  occupa¬ 
tion,  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to 
make  the  routine  a  habit. 

To  many  women  the  business  world 
looks  like  a  great,  mysterious  whirl,  of 
which  she  can  understand  nothing.  It  is 
really  a  mass  of  detail  indifferently  well 
guided,  indifferently  well  thought  out 
even  by  those  who  are  immersed  in  its 
interests.  A  girl  need  not  go  away  from 
home  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the 
possibility  of  her  entrance  into  this 
world  of  business.  Her  best  prepara¬ 


tion  for  such  a  future  contingency  will 
come  by  strictly  utilizing  in  the  home 
her  present  means  of  improvement  and 
practical  usefulness,  no  matter  what 
they  may  be.  If  you  learn  how  to  be  a 
good  home-keeper  and  home-maker,  and 
then  the  time  comes  when  you  must  go 
out  into  business  to  earn  bread  instead 
of  to  bake  it,  you  will  know  that  eight 
o’clock  means  when  the  hour-hand 
points  to  the  center  of  the  figure  8  on 
the  clock,  the  minute-hand  being  at  12; 
that  an  hour  means  60  minutes;  that 
your  attention,  as  well  as  your  time, 
must  be  given  to  whatever  you  would  do 
well;  that  there  are  one  hundred  cents 
in  a  dollar,  and  that  to  waste  pennies 
means  to  waste  dollars;  that  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  do  all  tasks  well  and  expeditious¬ 
ly  at  the  same  time;  that  you  must  give 
and  exact  good  weight,  time  and  meas¬ 
ure,  and  that  all  this  can  be  done  by 
concentrating  attention  on  the  work  in 
hand.  In  short,  you  will  be  punctual, 
industrious,  quick  and  neat  of  hand, 
thrifty,  saving  and  attentive  to  your 
task,  the  very  ideal  of  business  adapt¬ 
ability. 

Good  nature  is  the  beauty  of  the  mind, 
and,  like  personal  beauty,  wins  almost 
without  anything  else — sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  in  spite  of  positive  deficiencies. — 
Hanway. 

Generosity  during  life  is  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  thing  from  generosity  in  the  hour  of 
death;  one  proceeds  from  genuine  lib¬ 
erality  and  benevolence,  the  other  from 
pride  or  fear. — Horace  Mann. 


OU  would  like  the  lamp- 
A  chimneys  that  do  not 
amuse  themselves  by  pop¬ 
ping  at  inconvenient  times, 
wouldn’t  you  ? 

A  chimney  ought  not  to 
break  any  more  than  a  tum¬ 
bler.  A  tumbler  breaks 
when  it  tumbles. 

Macbeth’s  “pearl  top”  and 
“  pearl  glass  ”  —  they  don’t 
break  from  heat,  not  one  in  a 
hundred  ;  a  chimney  lasts  for 
years  sometimes. 

Our  "Index"  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JO  ECZEMA.  CURE,  SI  at  druggists.  25c 
V  size  of  us.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

BaB. 

new,  smart 

Oxford  suitings — grey- 
black  mix — fine  all-wool,  52 
inches  wide,  50c.  yard. 

56-inch  all-wool  grey  Suit¬ 
ings,  50c. 

Advance  styles  of  choice  Au¬ 
tumn  Suitings,  and  for  dressy 
skirts. 

Goods,  and  a  price  therefor 
shrewd  buyers  will  find  to  their 
liking. 

Closing  out  some  odd  lots 
splendid  50-cent  Summer  Dress 
Goods,  25c. — nice  for  school 
suits — and,  what’s  of  mighty 
importance,  half  price. 

Surplus  lot  of  half-dollar 
Black  Wool  Crepe  Cloth,  44 
inches  wide,  20C.  yard 

— useful  for  wear  the  year 
’round. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 
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MARKETS. 

BEHE0  AMD  OUTLOOK. 


Apricots,  boxes,  lb .  8%@  10 

Bags,  lb .  8  it)  9 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  boxes.  7  @  10 

Bags  .  6  @  8% 

Peeled,  per  lb .  12  @  16 

Raspberries  .  15  @  15% 


DRESSED  POULTRY.— Receipts  are 
heavy,  and  large  shipments  are  reported 
on  the  way.  The  only  strong  feature  of  the 
market  was  the  scarcity  of  Spring  chickens. 
Nearby  ducks  and  geese  are  plentiful.  Tur¬ 
keys  are  in  the  best  demand  of  any  frozen 
poultry. 

THE  GRAPE  OUTLOOK.— From  Dun¬ 
kirk,  N.  Y.,  comes  the  report  that,  at  the 
recent  grape-shippers’  meeting,  the  crop 
for  that  section  was  estimated  at  4,000  cars. 
Committees  were  authorized  to  contract  for 
1,000,000  baskets.  It  is  said  that  better 
transportation  rates  have  been  secured. 

BUTTER.— The  demand  is  active,  and 
there  is  no  trouble  in  maintaining  the  rate 
of  20  cents  for  extras.  Some  gilt-edge  lots 
have  been  placed  a  trifle  higher,  but  not 
enough  to  warrant  a  quotation.  Slate  dairy 
is  scarce.  There  is  a  fair  call  for  fresh- 
packed  factory.  Exporters  are  making 
some  purchases  at  19  cents. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  the  first 
three  days  of  this  week  were  8,1G5  cattle, 
223  cows,  7,088  calves,  26,187  sheep,  and  17,360 
hogs.  Steers  brought  $4.85  to  $5.75;  oxen, 
$4.50  to  $5.15;  bulls,  $2.40  to  $4;  and  cows, 
$1.75  to  $4,  with  a  few  western  dry-fed  at 
$4.30.  Trade  in  milch  cows  was  dull,  $30  to 
$48  covering  most  of  the  sales.  Veal  calves 
sold  at  $5  to  $7.50,  and  buttermilks  and 
grassers,  $2.50  to  $4.  Sheep  and  lambs  sold 
well,  sheep  bringing  $3  to  $5  per  100  pounds, 
and  lambs,  $5  to  $7.15. 

GRAIN.— The  wheat  market  has  im¬ 
proved,  and  export  trade  is  brisk.  The 
drought,  which  has  about  ruined  the  wheat 
in  North  Dakota,  has  now  been  followed 
by  a  rain,  which  threatens  to  damage 
much  of  this  poor  wheat  before  it  can  be 
stacked.  It  was  cut  just  before  the  rain, 
and  lies  in  bunches  liable  to  injury  by 
sprouting.  The  cash  demand  for  corn  is 
good,  and  a  large  amount  of  business  was 
done.  Advices  from  Kansas  state  that 
the  crop  there  is  suffering  greatly  for  rain, 
and  that  late  corn  will  be  almost  a  total 
failure.  Rye,  oats  and  barley  are  dull. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  August  11,  1900. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  com.  to  good..l  75  @1  95 


Medium,  choice  . 1  85  @1  87% 

Pea,  bbls . 3  05  #2  07% 

Pea,  bags  . 2  00  @2  02% 

Pea,  common  to  good . 1  70  @  1  95 

lied  kidney,  choice . 1  85  @1  90 

Red  kidney,  com.  to  good . 1  70  @1  85 

White  kidney,  choice . 2  20  @2  25 

White  kidney,  com.  to  good...l  85  @2  15 

Yellow  eye,  choice . 2  15  @2  20 

Black  T.  S.,  choice .  —  @1  40 

Lima,  California  . 3  52%@3  55 

Imported,  pea  . 1  70  @1  80 

Medium,  fair  to  prime . 1  50  @1  65 

Imported,  medium,  inferior... 1  30  @145 

Green  peas,  bbls.,  bu .  —  @1  12% 

Scotch,  bbls.,  bu . . .  —  @1  12% 

Scotch,  bags,  bu . 1  07%@  — 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  .  —  @20 

Firsts  .  19  @  19% 

Seconds  .  18  @  18% 

Thirds  .  17  @  17% 

State  dairy,  half  firkins,  extra.  —  @  19 

Welsh  tubs,  extra .  18%@  19 

Firsts  .  17%@  18 

Thirds  to  seconds  .  15%@  17 

West.,  imitation  creamery,  ex.  17%@  18 

Creamery,  firsts  .  16  @  16% 

Creamery,  lower  grades .  15  @  15% 

West,  factory,  June  pck.,  fancy.  16  @  16% 

Fresh,  firsts  .  15%@  16 

Thirds  to  seconds .  14  @  15% 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  large,  white,  fancy.  9%@  9% 

White,  good  to  choice .  9  %@  9% 

Colored,  large,  fancy .  9%@  9% 

Colored,  large,  good  to  choice.  9%@  9% 

Large,  poor  to  fair .  8%@  9% 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  —  @  10% 

Small,  white,  fancy .  —  @  10% 

Small,  colored,  good .  10  @  10% 

Small,  white,  good .  9%@  10 

Small,  poor  to  fair .  8%@  9% 

Light  skims,  small,  choice —  8%@  8% 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  S%@  8% 

Part  skims,  small  prime .  6%@  7% 

Part  skims,  large,  prime .  G%@  7% 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  5%@  6% 

Part  skims,  common . '. .  3  @  4 

Full  skims  .  2  @  2% 


EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  loss  off. 

Penn.  &  State,  prime,  per  doz..  16  @  17 
Western,  reg.  packings,  north¬ 
erly  section,  average  best...  —  @  15% 
W’n,  southerly  sec,  fair  to  g’d.  14  @  15 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penn.,  prime  to  fancy.  16  @  17 

Western,  choice  .  14  @  15 

Fair  to  good .  12%@  13% 

West  and  Southwest,  common..  10  @  10% 

Candled,  30-doz.  case . 2  85  @  — 

IJncandled,  30-doz.  case . 2  10  @2  70 

Checks,  30-doz.  case . 1  80  @2  10 

Culls,  inferior,  30-doz.  case — 1  20  @1  50 

FRUITS— EVAPORATED. 


Apples  prime  . 

Low  grades  . 

Chops  . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Sun-dried,  quarters 
Sun-dried,  sliced  ... 


5  @  5% 

3  @  4% 

50  @1  00 
50  @  80 

3  @  4% 

4  @  5 


SILOS 


Round,  of  Any  Size,  and  all 
Machinery  Needed. 

Q.  D.  Harder,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y- 


Fit  U  ITS— GREE  N. 


Huckleberries,  Maryland,  qt.  3  @  5 

Jersey  qt .  4  C(p  6 

Pennsylvania,  qt .  5  @  7 

Pineapples,  Fla.,  red,  crate.  2  75  @  4  25 

Havana,  per  pine .  5  @  12 

Peaches,  Ga.,  18-qt.  car'r...  1  25  (a)  2  00 

N.  &  S.  C.,  carrier .  1  00  @  2  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  crate .  50  @  1  25 

Jersey,  basket  .  25  @  1  00 

Md.  &  Del.,  16-qt.  basket...  25  @  100 

Arkansas,  choice,  carrier..  2  00  @  2  50 

Case  .  l  25  @  — 

Plums,  nearby,  carrier .  1  00  @  1  25 

Watermelons,  per  100 .  10  00  @  18  00 

Per  car  . 100  00  @175  00 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  S’n.,  bbl _  1  00  @  2  50 

Clapp’s  Fav’te,  nearby,  bbl.  2  (X)  @  2  50 

Common  kinds,  nearby,  bbl.  1  00  @  1  25 

Bartlett,  Jersey,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  25 

Bell,  nearby,  bbl .  1  25  @>  1  50 

Scooter,  nearby,  bbl .  1  25  @  1  50 

Currants,  qt .  2%@  3% 

Black,  8-lb.  basket .  25  @  40 

Apples,  Alexander,  h.  p.,  bbl.  1  50  @  2  25 

Jersey,  windfalls .  75  @  1  00 

Bough,  hand-picked,  bbl...  1  25  @  2  00 

Astrachan,  h.  p.,  bbl .  1  25  @  2  00 

Nyack,  pippin,  bbl .  1  25  @  2  00 

Gravenstein,  d.  h.,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  25 

Codling,  h.  p.,  bill .  1  25  @  2  00 

Duchess,  Ohio,  bbl .  1  50  @  2  25 

Orange,  pippin,  bbl .  1  25  (5)  1  75 

Grapes,  Niagara,  Sn.,  carrier.  75  @  1  50 

Delaware,  carrier  .  1  25  @  1  75 

Black,  carrier  .  75  @  1  00 

Muskmelons,  Jersey,  %-bbl. 

case  .  75  @  1  50 

Md.  &  Del.,  Gem,  case .  75  @  1  00 

Md.  &  Del.,  Jenny  Lind, 

carrier  .  50  @  1  00 

Anne  Arundel,  basket .  65  @  70 

Virginia,  Christina,  bbl _  75  @  1  50 

Va.,  other  kinds,  bbl .  50  @  1  25 

Va.,  crate  .  25  @  75 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  hard  Manitoba —  81%@  — 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth .  79%@  — 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth .  81%@  — 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator.  26  @  — 

No.  3,  mixed .  25%@  — 

Track  and  ungraded  white —  27%@  33 
Rye,  No.  2.  West’ll,  e.  i.  f.,  Buf.  51%@  — 
State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track..  52  @  53 

Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y —  44%@  — 
Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  50  @  53 

HAY"  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 

Hay,  No.  1 .  85  @  87% 

No.  2  .  80  @  82% 

No.  3  .  70  @  75 

Clover  .  65  @  70 

Clover,  mixed  .  70  @  80 

Strawr,  rye,  long .  65  @  75 

Oat  .  40  @  45 

POTATOES. 

L.  I.,  prime,  in  bulk,  per  bbl _ 1  25  @1  50 

State  &  Pa.,  prime,  in  bulk,  per 

ISO  lb . 1  25  @1  50 

Jersey,  prime,  in  bulk,  per  bbl.l  (X)  @1  37 

Southern,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Sweets,  S’n,  yellow,  prime,  bbl. .5  00  @3  75 

Yams,  Southern,  red,  per  bbl... 2  50  @3  00 

Southern,  white,  per  bbl . 2  50  @3  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  L.  I.,  per  100  bchs .  —  @1  00 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 1  50  @2  50 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  bu.  box .  50  @  60 

Jersey,  basket  .  75  &  — 

Onions,  Kentucky,  bbl . 1  50  @1  75 

Jersey,  white,  basket .  75  @1  00 

Southern,  %-libl.  bqsket .  60  @  80 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Yr.,  red,  bag... 1  00  @125 
Connecticut  &  L.  I.,  red,  bbl.l  25  @1  75 

Long  Island,  yellow,  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Red,  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Squash,  white,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Yellow,  crooked  neck,  bbl _  50  @  75 

Marrow',  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Peas,  State,  bag .  25  @1  25 

String  beans,  L.  I.,  &  J’y,  bag.  75  @1  25 

Boston,  bu .  50  @  7b 

Turnips,  Jersey,  100  bchs .  75  @1  00 

Jersey,  Russia,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  box .  60  @1  50 

Corn,  Jersey,  100  .  50  @1  00 

Hackensack,  100  .  75  @1  25 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bu.  box .  25  @  — 

Bbl .  50  @  75 

Celery  .  10  @  50 

Cucumbers,  pickles,  J’y,  1.000...1  CXI  @2  00 

L.  I.,  per  1,000 . 1  75  @2  00 

Rockland  Co.,  per  1.000 . 2  50  @3  25 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  %-bbl.  box..  60  @  75 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Lima  Beans,  Southern,  bu  bskt.  50  @1  25 

Hackensack,  potato,  bag . 2  (X)  @  — 

South  Jersey,  potato,  bag . 1  50  @  — 

South  Jersey,  flat  bag .  50  @1  0U 

Carrots,  L.  I.,  100  bchs .  75  @1  00 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  case . 1  00  @2  50 


MILK. 

New'  York  Exchange  price  within  26-eent 
freight  zone,  2%  cents  per  quart. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Sometimes  apple  growers  find  it  hard  to 
get  barrels.  Robt.  Gillies,  Marlboro,  N. 
Y.,  seems  to  understand  the  situation.  Pie 
says  you  can  get  them  of  him  just  wiien 
you  want  them. 

Whenever  you  w'rite  to  an  advertiser, 
we  would  appreciate  it,  if  you  would  men¬ 
tion  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  will  please  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  as  well  as  us,  and  secure  consider¬ 
ation  for  yourself. 

The  Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool 
Co.,  Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  tell  feeders  of  the  superior  quality 
of  the  Baldwin,  and  Gale-Baldwin  fodder 
cutters.  The  firm  sends  an  illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue  on  application,  and  the  goods  will 
be  all  that  is  claimed  foi  them  by  this 
firm. 

How  to  protect  milch  cows  and  other 
kinds  of  live  stock  from  flies  is  a  problem 
that  confronts  every  man  with  a  hoof  of 
live  stock  on  his  place.  Various  methods 
and  preparations  are  used.  Cattle  Com¬ 


fort,  made  by  B.  Hammond,  Fishkill-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  is  giving  good  satisfaction 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  sold  by  merchants 
generally,  and  especially  by  seedsmen. 

The  Horse  and  His  Diseases  is  the  title 
of  a  little  book  published  by  Dr.  B.  J.  Ken¬ 
dall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.  It  is  sent 
free  to  horse  owners  by  the  publishers,  for 
the  purpose  of  interesting  them  in  Ken¬ 
dall’s  spavin  and  splint  cure,  but  the  book 
is  none  the  less  valuable  on  that  account. 
You  can  get  it  by  request  on  postal  card. 
Just  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  when  you  do  it. 

John  H.  Jackson,  the  tile  manufacturer 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  written  a  little  book 
on  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain. 
He  covers  the  subject  very  completely,  and 
lays  down  plain  directions  for  economic 
drainage.  He  recommends  the  round  agri¬ 
cultural  tile  for  the  work.  But  get  the 
book,  if  you  have  any  interest  in  drainage. 
He  will  send  it  free  to  readers  in  New 
England,  Middle,  Atlantic  and  adjacent 
States. 

The  use  of  a  ram  instead  of  a  windmill 
for  elevating  water  m  country  places  is 
made  thoroughly  practical  by  the  success¬ 
ful  device  known  as  the  Rife  hydraulic  en¬ 
gine.  It  is  not  dependent  on  wind  or 
w'eather  for  its  operation.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  claim  to  elevate  water  30  feet  for 
every  foot  of  fall  in  the  driving  head.  The 
machine  is  built  in  capacities  as  high  as 
175,000  gallons  per  day,  and  an  efficiency  of 
82  per  cent  is  claimed.  To  obtain  complete 
information  of  this  ram  write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  and  illustrated  circulars  to  Power 
Specialty  Co.,  New  York  City. 

If  you  wish  to  make  at  home  a  little 
cider,  or  wine,  or  press  some  lard,  the 
Ames  Plow  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  will 
send  you  some  information  about  presses 
for  this  purpose  that  is  sure  to  interest  you. 
They  furnish  the  presses  from  $4.25  up¬ 
wards,  and  what  they  send  out  is  sure  to 
be  up  to  claims  for  it.  The  same  firm 
makes  the  Dr.  Bailey  silage  and  dry  fodder 
cutters  in  six  sizes  for  hand  and  power. 
Owing  to  the  short  hay  crop  in  some  sec¬ 
tions,  dry  fodder  cutters  will  be  in  some 
demand  this  season.  The  Dr.  Bailey  cut¬ 
ters  are  all  right  for  any  purpose.  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  will  be  sent  on  application. 

An  immense  amount  of  labor  is  saved  by 
having  just  the  right  tool  to  do  certain 
kinds  of  work.  I  used  to  shovel  corn  and 
vegetables  with  a  wooden  scoop.  It  was 
hard  work,  but  there  was  nothing  better 
to  use.  There  is  now.  It  is  the  Diamond 
scoop  fork.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  hand¬ 
ling  vegetables,  such  as  beets,  onions,  pota¬ 
toes,  corn,  or  lime,  coal,  or  fine  manure. 
The  tines  are  oval  with  fiat  points,  so  they 
do  not  cut  or  bruise  vegetables,  and  are 
made  from  one  piece  of  best  steel.  It  will 
outlast  several  ordinary  steel  or  wire 
scoops,  and  is  much  easier  to  use.  The 
Diamond  scoop-fork  is  made  by  the  Ash¬ 
tabula  Tool  Co.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  who  will 
send  you  free  a  catalogue  of  special  farm 
tools.  The  fork  can  be  had  of  dealers. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

5,000  Acres  Stock  and  Timber  Land 

for  Sale.  FRANK  DOKRRK,  Seiners,  Miss 


FOR  SALE— Elegant  COUNTRY  Place. 

Westchester  County:  trolley  to  New  York.  Fifty- 
live  acres;  abundant  fruit.  Colonial  house,  18  rooms. 
Lawns,  flowering  shrubbery.  Barns  and  stables. 
$12,000.  Great  bargain.  Address 

“  STRATHMORE,"  Armonk.  N.  Y. 


The  largest  bearing  commercial  Apple  Orchard  in 
“  Piedmont,”  Va.  250  acres  planted,  of  which  ISO 
acres  are  Wlnesaps,  balance  other  standard  Winter 
apples.  Trees  remarkable  for  size  and  vigor;  bring 
In  large  annual  income.  Good  buildings.  Near  city, 
and  two  trunk  line  depots.  Must  be  sold  account 
owner's  death  Sacrifice  price.  For  detai  Is  address 
SOUTHERN  FARM  AGENCY.  Lynchburg,  Va. 


Red  Russian  Wheat. —  Yielded  this 

year,  on  ten  acres  unmanured  land,  350  bushels. 
Sample  and  price  four  cents  stamps. 

ISAAC  E.  EDWARDS,  Newton,  Ohio. 


Young  Man,  good  habits,  wishes  po¬ 
sition  on  New  Jersey  farm.  Experience  more  object 
than  wages.  H.  E.  Little.  1239  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn.N.Y 


TYTATIONAI,  DELAINE  MERINOS.  BLACK-TOP 
SPANISH  MERINOS.  SHROPSHIRES.  RAMS 
AND  EWES.  All  Registeied.  Correspondence 
solicited.  M.  C.  MULKIN,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


SHIP 

Write  for  prices. 


your  BERRIES.  PEACHES, 
APPLES,  PEARS,  BUTTER, 
SOUTHERN  TRUCK,  etc.,  to 
SAMVEL  IVH1TTON, 
Commission  Merchant, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
lief.:  Bradstreet’s  Mer.  Agency. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

MB  and  231  Washington  Btreet,  New  York 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game 

■  Poultry, 

■  Mushrooms, 

Fare, 

I  Calves, 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

I  Spring  Lambs, 

I  Live  Quae. 

JEI/LIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 


BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Rank. 


CODES’  OAK 

Picking  Baskets 


For  Peaches,  Pears,  Etc. 


Smooth  inside, extra  heavy  iron  bound,  half  bushel 
capacity.  Used  exclusively  in  Hale's  Orchards. 
Write  for  quotations  and  catalogue. 

COLES  &  COMPANY. 

109  and  111  Warren  gtreet,  New  York. 


FOR  WORKING  UP  A  CORN  CROP 

in  an  easy  and  profitable  way,  nothing  equals  these  two 
machines.  This  Scientific  Corn  Harvester  is  fast, 

’  easy  and  safe.  Does  not  knock  olf  the  ears.  Safety 
seats  and  shafts  protect  man  and  horse.  This 
Scientific  Sweep  Grinding  Mill  crushes  and 
grinds  ear  corn,  or  other  grains,  perfect- 
-  ly.  Requires  little  power  and  has  large 

capacity.  We  make  other  grinders, 
both  sweep  and  power  Don’t  buy  until 
you  get  our  catalog  R  Mulled  free. 

THE  FOOS  MANFG.  CO..  Springfield,  0 


The  New-York  Tribune 


The  LEADING  NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  NEWSPAPER,  thoroughly  up  to  date, 
and  always  a  stanch  advocate  and  supporter  of  Republican  principles,  will 
contain  the  most  reliable  news  of 


The  Presidential  Campaign, 

including  discussions,  correspondence  and  speeches  of  the  ablest  political  lead<  rs, 
brilliant  editorials,  reports  from  all  sections  of  the  land  showing  progress  of  the 
work,  etc.,  etc.,  and  will  commend  itself  to  the  careful  perusal  of  every  thought¬ 
ful,  intelligent  voter  who  has  the  true  interests  of  his  country  at  heart. 


New  York  Tri-Weekly  Tribune 

Published  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
Is  in  reality  a  fine,  fresh  every-othcr-day 
Daily,  giving  the  latest  news  on  days  of  issue, 
and  covering  news  of  the  other  three.  It 
contains  all  important  foreign  war  and  other 
cable  news  which  appears  in  1  HE  DAILY 
TRIBUNE  of  same  date,  also  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Correspondence,  Short  Stories,  Ele¬ 
gant  Half-tone  Illustrations,  Humorous  Items, 
Industrial  Information,  Fashion  Notes,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Matters  and  Comprehensive  and 
Reliable  Financial  and  Market  Reports. 

Regular  subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year. 
We  furnish  it  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
for  $1.75  per  year. 

SEND  ALL 


New  York  Weekly  Tribune 

Published  on  Thursday,  and  known  for 
nearly  sixty  years  in  eve'y  partof  the  United 
States  as  a  Natioual  Family  Newspaper  of 
the  highest  elass  for  farmers  and  villagers. 
It  contains  all  the  most  important  general 
news  of  THE  DAILY  TRIBUNE  up  to  the 
hour  of  going  to  press,  has  entertaluing  read¬ 
ing  for  every  member  of  the  family,  old  and 
young,  Market  Reports  which  are  accepted 
as  authority  by  farmers  and  country  mer¬ 
chants,  and  is  clean,  up-to-date,  interesting 
and  instructive. 

Regular  subscription  price,  $1  per  year. 
We  furnish  it  with  The  Rural  New-Yorkek 
for  $1.25  per  year. 

ORDERS  TO 
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To  Our  Club-Raisers. 

Our  terms  for  subscription  work  for  term  beginning  August  15 
and  ending  January  15,  were  published  last  week.  Briefly  they  are 
as  follows  :  Subscriptions  will  be  taken  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  up  to  October  1  for  25  cents.  After  October  1  the  paper  will  be 
sent,  three  months,  for  25  cents,  or  six  months  for  50  cents.  After 
September  1  yearly  subscriptions,  paying  $1,  will  get  the  paper  the 
remainder  of  this  year  and  all  next  year  up  to  January  1,  1902. 

The  Agent’s  Share. 

The  commission  on  trials  will  be  10  cents  ;  but  clubs  of  10  trials 
may  be  sent  for  $1  The  commissions  on  six-months’  and  yearly 
subscriptions  will  be  20  cents  on  the  dollar.  Besides  this  a  $2-bill 
will  be  sent  back  every  working  day  to  the  sender  of  the  largest 
club  for  that  day,  and  again  at  the  close  of  the  contest,  January  15, 
50  cash  premiums  will  be  awarded  to  the  50  largest  clubs  as  follows: 


First  Premium,  -  -  -  -  -  $1 OO 

Second  Premium,  ------  75 

Third  Premium,  ------  50 

Fourth  Premium,  -----  30 

Fifth  Premium,  ------  20 

Five  Premiums,  $10  each,  50 

Ten  Premiums,  $5  each,  -  50 

Ten  Premiums,  $3  each,  -  30 

Ten  Premiums,  $2  each,  -  20 

Ten  Premiums,  $1  each,  -  -  -  I O 

This  with  the  daily  premiums  amounts  to  $061.  The  clubs  will 


be  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  yearlies,  allowing  four  trials  or  two  six- 
months’  orders  to  count  as  one  yearly.  The  first  $2  bill  goes  out 
Wednesday  next.  In  the  next  issue  we  will  give  names  of  the  four 
first  daily  winners  with  size  of  club.  We  expect  them  to  be  small. 
Will  one  of  the  names  be  yours?  We  send  samples  if  you  want  them. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Ntw  York 


MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

POTATOI6S  have  dropped  25  cents  per  bar¬ 
rel  since  last  report,  and  a  further  decline 
is  likely.  The  nearby  crop  is  being  rushed 
in  a  little  too  rapidly,  and  trade  at  this 
season  is  rather  light  on  account  of  so 
many  people  being  out  of  the  city.  Sweet 
potatoes,  both  yellow  and  red,  are  selling 
well. 

A  RUSH  OP  ONIONS  from  Orange 
County  has  upset  the  market.  On  August 
8  the  Erie  dock  was  blocked  with  onions, 
and  15  carloads  could  not  be  unloaded  for 
lack  of  room.  These  conditions,  however, 
will  soon  right  themselves,  as  shipments 
will  be  held  back  until  this  surplus  is 
cleaned  up. 

PEACHES.— While  the  daily  receipts  are 
large,  trade  has  increased  so  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  keeps  cleaned  up  in  fair  shape.  Georgia 
peaches  have  advanced,  and  some  from 
Arkansas  have  sold  as  high  as  $2.25  per  18- 
quart  crate.  The  Delaware  and  Maryland 
crop  is  now  coming  in  freely.  A  good  many 
are  very  small,  however,  and  go  at  25  to  50 
cents  per  half-bushel  basket. 

A  USE  FOR  EVERYTHING.— Even  a 
hole  in  the  sidewalk  may  make  a  good  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.  On  Duane  street,  near 
Broadway,  there  was  a  cave-in  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  walk  in  front  of  a  tobacco 
store.  A  piece  of  board  was  stuck  into  the 
opening  as  a  temporary  warning.  On  thir 
the  cigar  man  quickly  tacked  a  sign  read¬ 
ing:  “Don’t  Step  In  Here;  Go  In  The  Cigar 
Store.” 

THE  TUG  BOAT  is  well  named.  It  is  a 
regular  kingbird  among  boats,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  take  hold  of  anything  afloat. 
I  saw  one  going  up  the  East  River,  hitched 
between  three  lighters  containing  40  freight 
cars.  There  were  16  cars  of  coal,  between 
250  and  300  tons,  on  one  lighter,  and  12  box 
cars  on  each  of  the  others;  probably  500 
tons  of  cargo,  exclusive  of  the  weight  of 
cars  and  lighters. 

WANTS  TO  LEARN  FARM  WORK.— H. 
E.  Little,  a  young  man  living  at  1239  Pacific 
street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  a  notice  in  our 
want  column.  He  wishes  to  learn  how  to 
do  all  sorts  of  farm  work,  and  expects  but 
little  pay  beyond  the  experience.  Knowing 
something  about  the  poultry  business,  he 
would  be  of  most  service  on  a  place  where 
this  is  made  a  specialty,  yet  with  enough 
general  farming  to  give  him  a  wide  range 
of  practical  knowledge.  The  matter  is 
mentioned  here,  as  It  seems  to  be  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  Who  will  help  him 
out? 

NO  RHEUMATICS  THERE.— Some  men 
seem  able  for  a  long  time  to  dodge  the  va¬ 
rious  infirmities  of  age.  On  a  down-town 
elevated  train  in  the  morning  I  often  see  a 
man  about  70  years  old,  a  mechanic  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Navy  Yard.  When  the  train 


nears  his  station,  he  gets  out  by  the  gate 
ready  to  be  the  first  one  off.  He  goes  down 
the  steps  to  the  street  sideways,  often  two 
at  a  time;  starts  off  on  a  run  for  half  a 
block,  and  then  settles  down  to  the  stiffest 
kind  of  a  walk  for  half  a  mile,  sometimes 
passing  on  the  trip  50  people  who  are  going 
the  same  way.  He  is  in  no  particular 
hurry;  it  is  merely  a  habit,  and  he  does 
the  same  thing  day  after  day. 

GOOD  EGGS  IN  POOR  PACKAGES.— In 
the  commission  house  of  Wm.  II.  Cohen  & 
Co.,  who  make  a  specialty  of  the  fancy  egg 
trade,  attention  was  called  to  one  30-dozen 
crate.  The  eggs  were  white,  perfectly 
clean,  of  uniform  size,  and  had  that  pe¬ 
culiar  fresh  look,  showing  that  they  had 
not  been  laid  more  than  two  or  three  days. 
The  crate,  however,  was  made  of  rough, 
warped  lumber,  with  torn  pasteboard  par¬ 
titions.  The  eggs  that  this  shipper  sends 
are  worthy  of  better  cases.  A  neat  crate 
will  not  sell  mixed  or  cheap  eggs  for  a  big 
price,  but  it  will  help  draw  attention  to  the 
fancy  ones,  and  thus  dispose  of  them  more 
quickly.  This  is  more  important  than  most 
shippers  think.  Goods  in  commission 
houses  are  usually  sold  from  the  original 
packages.  They  are  displayed  as  well  as 
possible  in  the  stores.  Buyers  visit  the 
market  district  and  look  around  until  they 
find  what  they  want.  An  attractive  pack¬ 
age  often  catches  the  eye  and  leads  to  a 
sale. 

THE  ATLANTIC  BASIN,  Brooklyn,  is 
an  arm  of  New  York  Bay  near  Governor’s 
Island,  all  enclosed  by  wharves  except  a 
small  inlet.  Here  ships  from  different  parts 
of  the  world  load  and  unload,  and  a  variety 
of  products  may  be  seen  in  just  the  shape 
that  they  come  from  their  native  countries. 
I  saw  a  large  quantity  of  cork  in  the  rough. 
This  is  the  bark  of  a  species  of  oak  grow¬ 
ing  in  southern  Europe,  and  comes  in  bales 
bound  with  flat  iron  hoops.  The  pieces  are 
of  all  sizes,  some  two  feet  long  and  a  foot 
wide.  The  weight  of  an  average  bale  is  140 
pounds.  In  contrast  with  this  light  stuff 
was  a  lot  of  lignum  vitae,  probably  50  cords, 
about  the  heaviest  wood  known.  The 
sticks  were  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter, 
and  four  to  six  feet  long.  Half  an  inch  on 
the  outside  is  white  and  sappy,  and  the 
remainder  is  black,  hard  as  a  rock,  and  al¬ 
most  as  heavy  as  iron.  There  were  also 
mahogany  logs,  15  to  30  feet  long  and  hewn 
square.  An  odd  sight  was  a  lot  of  licorice 
root,  baled  like  hay.  The  pieces,  about  two 
feet  long,  were  laid  lengthwise  of  the  bale, 
and,  although  handled  considerably,  there 
was  not  much  waste.  Near  these  wharves 
the  Lowry  press  people  have  a  plant  to  re¬ 
bale  hay  for  export.  This  press  makes  a 
round  bale,  and  puts  the  hay  in  about  half 
the  bulk  as  usually  pressed,  thus  making 
a  saving  in  freight  on  shipboard.  The 
danger  from  tire  is  also  much  less  than  in 
the  loose  square  bale.  The  hay  seems  to 
be  wound  up  in  something  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  thread  is  put  on  a  spool.  Pour  wires 
are  used,  running  lengthwise  of  the  bale 


instead  of  around  it.  In  the  specimens  that 
I  saw  the  stems  and  heads  were  pressed 
down  as  flat  as  paper,  but  the  hay  was  not 
torn  to  pieces  nearly  so  much  as  one  would 
suppose  from  being  handled  over  from  other 
bales  and  put  under  such  tremendous 
pressure.  w.  w.  h. 

FARMERS  AND  THE  HESSIAN  FLY. 

What  practical  means  for  preventing  the 
ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly  do  farmers  of 
your  section  think  of  adopting?  Frequently 
scientific  suggestions  do  not  meet  with  the 
greatest  favor  among  practical  farmers. 
We  would  like  to  know  what  the  practical 
men  of  your  community  will  try  to  do  to 
prevent  damage  from  this  pest. 

The  wheat  crop  in  this  county  and  also 
adjoining  counties  this  year  was  almost  an 
entire  failure,  but  very  little  was  seeded 
last  Fall  on  account  of  the  extremely  dry 
weather.  The  failure  was  not  attributed  to 
the  fly,  but  to  drought,  at  and  after  seed¬ 
ing  and  severe  weather  in  March. 

Casey,  Ill.  w.  s.  E. 

Three  years  ago  I  sowed  my  wheat  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  and  the  fly  nearly  ruined  it.  For 
the  last  two  years  I  have  sown  late,  about 
September  27,  with  good  results.  Last  year 
two  of  my  neighbors  sowed  their  wheat 
September  12,  and  lost  their  crop.  This 
year  they  say  they  will  not  sow  until  the 
last  of  September.  L 'Re-sown  wheat  does 
the  best  with  us.  m.  l.  h. 

Toledo,  O. 

Wheat  growers  here  consider  that  late 
sowing  is  the  best  way  to  head  off  the  Hes¬ 
sian  fly.  My  own  experience  has  been  that 
good  preparation  of  the  land  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  crop, 
whether  sown  early  or  late.  I  make  it  a 
rule  to  sow  from  September  15  to  October 
10.  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  to  speak 
of  with  the  fly.  h.  h.  b. 

Livingston  Co.,  Ill. 

The  farmers  in  this  section  are  adopting 
late  sowing  as  the  only  means  of  checking 
the  ravages  of  this  pest.  Many  farmers 
plant  as  late  as  September  25  to  30.  All 
progressive  farmers  are  interested  in  what 
the  experiment  station  is  doing  for  us,  but 
I  find  that  few  know  of  the  experiments 
which  are  being  conducted.  I  for  one  will 
watch  the  experiments  with  interest. 

Marlboro,  Ohio.  w.  J.  v. 

So  far  as  I  know  the  practical  wheat 
growers  of  this  community  use  as  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  against  the  ravages  of 
the  Hessian  fly,  a  thorough  preparation  of 
the  soil  and  late  sowing.  However,  last 
year,  these  preventive  measures  failed  to 
have  any  appreciable  effect.  The  sowing 
of  early  strips  of  wheat  to  trap  the  flies 
has  not  been  practiced  much  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  but  probably  will  be  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  w.  B.  A. 

Otwell,  Ind. 

I  would  myself  suggest,  first  of  all,  not 
to  sow  any  more  wheat  than  necessarily 
must  be  for  sake  of  rotation.  Second,  the 
small  acreage  I  would  recommend  farmers 
to  sow  should  be  manured  and  fertilized 
very  heavily,  ground  plowed  and  fitted  and 
sow  say  one  bushel  per  acre  about  Sep¬ 
tember  1  or  before,  and  let  the  fly  ply  his 
vocation  on  this  to  about  October  1  to  5, 
When  I  wouhl  again  plow  very  deeply  and 
fit  ground  for  regular  wheat  crop.  I  would 
advise  farmers  to  sow  rye  for  straw  for 
farm  use.  I  think  if  farmers  would  take 
this  course  generally  a  good  fight  could  be 
put  up  to  the  fly  and  its  ravages,  f.  a.  b. 

Norwalk,  Ohio. 

As  near  as  I  can  ascertain  the  farmers 
will  try  no  remedies  for  the  prevention  of 
the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  fly 
does  not  injure  the  late-sown  wheat  as 
much  as  it  does  that  which  is  sown  early. 
There  are  several  good  pieces  of  wheat  in 
this  vicinity  yielding  22  to  29  bushels  per 
acre.  They  were  grown  on  good  soil  and 
the  land  was  thoroughly  worked  and  what 
we  call  firmed,  before  seeding.  The  wheat 
failures  in  this  section  were  caused  more 
by  poor  soil  and  poor  cultivation  than  by 
the  ravages  of  the  fly.  The  fly  destroyed 
more  or  less  grain  in  every  field,  whether 
good  or  poor.  Not  much  thrashing  done  at 
present;  most  farmers  preferring  to  thrash 
♦heir  wheat  and  oats  at  the  same  time. 
When  the  wheat  yield  is  good  many  farm¬ 
ers  thrash  from  the  field.  Very  little  wheat 
will  be  thrashed  from  the  field  this  year. 

Ravenna,  Ohio.  k.  s.  w. 


A  western  exchange  tells  of  a  farmer 
who  recently  had  a  whole  flock  of  sheep 
stolen.  The  thief  disposed  of  them  at  the 
stockyards. 

The  following  from  Texas  Farm  and 
Ranch  is  good  advice  to  general  farmers, 
as  well  as  cotton  raisers:  “Farmers  should 
not  worry  about  the  square  bale  vs.  round 
bale  fight,  nor  about  the  nondescript  bale 
vs.  the  standard  bale.  Let  the  press- 
makers  and  the  bale-makers  fight  it  out. 
Ultimately  the  fittest  will  survive,  and  that 
is  what  the  cotton  grower  wants  The 
farmers  want  their  cotton  to  go  as  directly 
as  possible  from  the  farm  to  the  factory. 


passing  through  as  few  hands  as  possible, 
and  as  few  processes  as  possible,  thus  cur¬ 
tailing  expense  of  marketing,  which  the 
producer  always  pays.” 


A  farmer  is  known  by  his  furrow  as 
"  the  carpenter  is  known  by  his  chips.”  It 
takes  a  firm  hand  and  a  true  eye  to  turn 
a  straight  furrow.  No  wonder  the  farmer 
wears  out,  spite  of  exercise  and  fresh  air. 
One  day’s  work  on  the  farm  would  tire 
many  a  trained  athlete.  And  the  farmer 
works  hardest  of  all.  The  first  up  and 
the  last  to  bed,  feeding  his  team  before 
he  feeds  himseif,  his  work  is  practically 
never  done.  Why  does  not  the  farmer 
treat  his  own  body  as  he  treats  the  land 
he  cultivates?  He  puts  back  in  phos- 

{ihate  what  he  takes  out  in  crops,  or  the 
and  would  grow  poor.  The  farmer 
should  put  back  into  his  body  the  vital 
elements  exhausted  by  labor.  If  he  does 
not,  he  will  soon  complain  of  "poor 
health.”  The  great  value  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  is  in  its  vital¬ 
izing  power.  It  gives  strength  to  the 
stomach,  life  to  the  lungs,  purity  to  the 
blood.  It  supplies  Nature  with  the  sub¬ 
stances  by  which  she  builds  up  the  body, 
just  as  the  farmer  supplies  Nature  with 
the  substances  that  build  up  the  crops. 

"I  write  to  tell  you  of  the  great  benefit  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery,”  writes  Mr.  G.  II.  Bird,  of  Byrn- 
side,  Putnam  Co.,  W.  Va.  "  It  cured  me  of  a  very 
bad  case  of  indigestion  associated  with  torpid 
liver.  Before  I  began  the  use  of  ‘Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery  ’  I  had  no  appetite;  could  not  sleep 
nor  work  but  very  little.  The  little  that  I  ate 
did  not  agree  with  me,  bowels  constipated,  and 
life  was  a  misery  to  me.  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Pierce 
giving  the  symptoms,  and  asked  for  advice. 
He  advised  me  to  try  the  *  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  ’  so  I  began  the  use  of  it  and  after  taking 
four  bottles  I  felt  so  well  that  I  went  to  work; 
but  soon  got  worse,  so  I  again  began  the  use  of  it 
and  used  it  about  eight  weeks  longer,  when  I 
was  permanently  cured.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  invigor¬ 
ate  stomach,  liver  and  bowels.  Uso 
them  when  you  require  a  pill. 


GUIDE  TO  FORTUNE  iKsysMSE 

WeofferliO  books;  Interesting,  up-to-date,  illustrated, 
for  25  cents,  postpaid.  Bargain  to  introduce  our  li¬ 
braries.  Write  to-day.  This  offer  limited.  VAILS- 
BUUGH  NOVELTY  CO.,  TO  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under- 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain," 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ROU  ND  TILE 


No  investment  can  bring  you  such 
manifold  satisfaction.  Insist  on  having 

Veterinary  Pixine 

the  inimitable  and  speedy  cure  for  all 
chronic  scratches  sores  and  skin  disease 
on  horses  and  domestic  animals. 


CURES  WHILE  HORSE  WORKS. 

If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it,  send 

postage  or  money  order. 

rji?  rev  1  2-oz.  box,  -  25c. 

PIUOE  -j  8.0Z  boXj  .  50c< 

Money  hack  if  it  fails. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


ROOTS  FOR  FATTENING  SHEEP. 

I  have  an  acre  of  mangel  wurzels  that 
will  give  me  a  bumper  crop.  How  far  can 
they  be  used  instead  of  clover  hay  to  feed 
sheep  and  lambs?  I  have  not  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  clover  hay  that  I  had  last  year, 
and  did  not  succeed  in  making  it  first 
class.  Corn  and  fodder  will  be  plenty.  Be¬ 
sides  the  mangels  I  will  sow  soon  about  1  % 
acre  to  turnips.  With  the  roots,  can  I  go 
on  feeding  with  the  promise  of  success 
I  should  expect  if  I  did  not  have  the  roots 
and  an  abundance  of  clover  hay? 

Mangels  and  turnips  are  both  most 
excellent  foods  for  fattening  sheep.  The 
English  breeders  depend  very  largely 
upon  them  for  making  first-class  beef 
and  mutton.  They  may  be  used,  not 
exclusively  as  a  substitute  for  clover 
hay,  but  by  the  judicious  use  of  them 
much  clover  hay  can  be  saved.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  in  feeding  for  fat  a 
much  wider  ration  is  admissible  than 
when  feeding  for  milk.  The  ration  may 
be  as  wide  as  1:9  or  1:10  without  loss, 
by  reason  of  the  predominance  of  heat 
and  energy-producing  foods.  It  should 
be  rememberer  that  it  is  fat  rather 
than  flesh  that  is  desired  in  this  case. 
When  such  a  ration  is  fed  to  fattening 
animals  it  is  best  not  to  keep  them  in 
too  warm  quarters.  They  should  ue 
kept  dry  to  insure  the  greatest  comfort, 
but  the  temperature  of  the  stables 
should  be  much  cooler  than  are  the 
dairy  stables  in  the  Winter,  as  the  re¬ 
sults  sought  are  widely  different.  Then, 
too,  cool  quarters  keep  the  appetite  at 
its  best,  and  this  is  always  necessary 
where  it  is  desired  to  put  on  fat  rapidly 
and  cheaply.  That  is  to  say,  the  quick¬ 
er,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  animal 
can  be  fattened,  the  cheaper  it  is  fat¬ 
tened,  because  the  machine  or  animal  is 
maintained  a  less  number  of  days,  and 
the  maintenance  part  of  the  ration  is 
always  several  times  larger  than  that 
part  of  it  which  goes  towards  making 
increase.  However,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  would  probably  be  economy  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  little  concentrated  nitrogenous 
food,  such  as  oil  or  cotton-seed  meal. 
The  sheep  will  relish  the  carbonaceous 
foods  better,  and  their  bowels  will  not 
be  so  likely  to  be  affected  by  liberal 
feeding  of  the  roots.  Then,  too,  the  ma¬ 
nure  would  be  slightly  more  valuable  if 
the  nitrogenous  concentrated  foods  are 
fed  to  a  limited  extent,  x.  p.  Roberts. 

Your  subscriber  can  certainly  feed 
sheep  for  fattening  purposes,  and  attain 
good  results,  without  feeding  any  clover 
hay.  This  has  been  demonstrated  at 
our  experiment  stations,  and  also  by 
practical  feeders.  In  cases  where  lambs 
have  been  fed,  good  results  have  also 
been  obtained  where  either  corn  fodder, 
or  oat  straw,  were  fed  in  conjunction 
with  roots  and  shelled  corn.  But  I 
would  prefer  to  feed  some  oil  meal  or 
other  nitrogenous  food  in  addition  to 
corn  fodder,  roots  and  shelled  corn  for 
lamb  feeding,  as  they  must  have  a  lib¬ 
eral  amount  of  bone  and  musele-produc- 
ing  food,  else  they  may  break  down  in 
their  legs  before  they  are  ready  for  the 
market.  If  your  subscriber  decides  to 
feed  sheep,  the  following  should  prove 
to  give  good  and  economical  gains: 
Shelled  corn,  one  pound;  shredded  or 
cut  corn  fodder,  1.6  pound,  and  roots, 
1.2  pound  per  head,  per  day,  where  the 
sheep  weight  about  100  pounds  each. 
Larger  or  smaller  animals  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  proportionate  amount.  If  he  de¬ 
cides  to  feed  lambs,  I  would  advise  the 
addition  of  from  15  to  20  pounds  of  oil 
meal  to  every  100  pounds  of  corn  fed. 

I  mention  shredded  or  cut  corn  fodder, 
because  if  it  is  fed  in  any  other  form 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  waste. 
There  are  certain  foods  which  possess 
greater  feeding  value  than  their  chem¬ 
ical  analysis  would  indicate.  This  is 
partially  due  to  their  action  on  the  sys¬ 


tem,  as  they  aid  in  the  digestion  of  other 
foods  fed.  Roots  are  very  advantageous 
in  this  respect,  thus  are  an  excellent 
food  for  almost  any  kind  of  live  stock. 
If  your  subscriber  desires  to  feed  some 
clover  hay,  he  can  do  so  by  changing 
the  above  ration  as  follows:  Shelled 
corn,  one  pound;  shredded  or  cut  corn 
fodder,  one  pound;  clover  hay,  five 
pounds;  roots,  1.2  pound  per  head,  per 
day.  I  have  fed  on  my  father’s  farm  in 
Ontario,  Canada,  sheaf  oats  and  roots  to 
sheep,  and  got  excellent  results.  In 
fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  one  ration  for 
sheep  feeding.  w.  j.  Kennedy. 

University  of  Illinois. 


MILK  NOTES  ;  FODDER. 


Look  out,  men  of  the  Milk  Dealers’ 
Association.  Aren’t  you  sort  of  playing 
with  fire?  I  know  a  small  company  of 
men  who  make  it  their  business  to  study 
how  to  manage  and  control  others,  can 
frequently  outwit  a  large  company  of 
farmers  or  other  people,  from  the  fact 
that  the  small  company  is  easier 
handled  and  harmonized,  if  for  no  other 
reason.  But  dairyman  are  better  or¬ 
ganized  and  more  closely  united  now 
than  ever  before.  Iney  see  the  great 
shrinkage  in  the  quantity  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  consequent  advance  in 
the  price  of  butter.  They  notice  the  .n- 
creased  consumption  of  milk  as  report¬ 
ed  in  the  cities,  and  hear  the  rumors  of 
advance  in  price  to  the  consumer. 
They  see  in  the  city  dailies  the  warning 
that  if  the  farmers  succeed  in  getting  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  more  for  milk,  the 
price  will  have  to  be  advanced  a  cent 
a  quart  (?)  to  the  consumer.  What  awful 
men  these  farmers  are!  They  want  one- 
fourth  of  the  selling  price  for  producing. 
Looking  over  the  July  prices  for  the 
past  four  years,  and  taking  the  prices  of 
milk  and  butter  at  tne  end  of  the  month, 
so  as  to  give  the  benefit  where  the  price 
of  milk  was  advanced  during  the  month, 
we  find  that  in  1896  milk  was  60  cents 
a  can  and  butter  15  cents  a  pound.  In 
1897  milk  brought  54  cents  and  butter  15 
cents;  1898  milk  54  cents,  butter  18% 
cents;  1899  milk  64  cents  and  butter  18, 
while  the  present  price  is  70  cents  for 
milk,  and  butter  quoted  at  20  cents. 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  price  of  mil*,  as  compared  with  but¬ 
ter,  is  lower  than  at  any  time  for  five 
years,  except  in  1898.  Nor  is  this  all. 
They  tell  us  that  there  must  be  a 
higher  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  the 
milk,  even  asking  for  4.4  per  cent,  and 
at  the  same  time  farmers  believe  the 
dealers  do  not  send  any  milk  to  the 
city  market  which  tests  much  above 
three  per  cent.  Verily  the  cream  sep¬ 
arator  and  the  Babcock  test  are  a  great 
boon  to  the  milk  dealer. 


Oats  are  a  very  fair  crop  this  season. 
The  dry  weather  has  tended  to  shorten 
the  straw  somewhat,  but  we  have  little 
reason  to  complain.  Many  are,  or  have 
been,  cutting  their  oats  rather  green 
and  making  them  into  hay.  The  trou¬ 
ble  with  oats  having  so  many  false 
kernels,  that  we  have  noticed  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  the  real  cause  of  which  we 
are  not  able  to  learn,  seems  to  be  in¬ 
tensified  this  year.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  avoid  it  next  year,  but  we  are  going 
to  try  the  plan  of  “selection,”  that  is, 
go  into  the  field  and  select  perfect  heads 
and  save  them  for  seed.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  easily  get  enough  that  way  for 
all  our  seed,  but  we  can  get  a  few  and 
sow  them,  then  if  the  plan  seems  to  be  a 
success  we  can  increase  the  amount  the 
year  following.  I  believe  we  can  im¬ 
prove  our  seed  in  this  way,  even  if  we 
do  not  succeed  in  correcting  the  one  fault 
we  are  trying  to  correct.  There  is  still 
one  chance  left,  and  so  far 'as  I  know 


only  one,  to  grow  something  to  help  out 
the  late  Fall  feed.  Barley  and  peas  may 
yet  make  a  good  growth,  and  they  are 
not  injured  by  the  frosts.  They  mature 
for  feeding  so  late  that  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cure  them,  so  we  shall  sow  only 
what  we  can  feed  green.  Last  year 
the  barley  did  much  better  than  the 
peas  with  us,  and  it  seems  quite  possible 
that  the  peas  were  injured  by  the  rust. 
We  shall  try  them  again  though.  Will 
plow  a  piece  where  the  grass  is  quite 
run  out,  put  on  a  light  sprinkling  of 
manure,  say  eight  loads  to  the  acre,  and 
use  plenty  of  seed.  h.  ii.  l. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


ST.  LAMBERT  and  Combination.  For  sale  5  Cows, 
T  Heifers,  16  Bulls.  S.  E.  N1VIN.  Landenburg.  Pa, 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALK  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUG8  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JERSEYS  iffiBX  AYRSHIRES 

EXILE  OF  ST.  LAMBERT,  the  greatest  sire  of 
milk  and  butter  the  world  has  ever  known.  We  have 
quite  a  number  of  excellent  specimens  of  this  great 
family  at  prices  that  will  be  profitable  to  the  pur¬ 
chasers.  We  will  also  sell  a  few  young  Ayrshire 
Bulls  from  great  cows.  MANORF1ELD  STOCK 
FARM  CO.,  Manor  Station.  Pa. 


MORE  ABOUT '‘OILY”  BUTTER. 

Practical  farmers  all  agree  that  when 
they  feed  corn  it  makes  the  pork  solid, 
the  tallow  hard  (we  always  heard  that 
in  tallow-candle  times),  and  the  butter 
solid,  and  they  are  very  sure  the  dry 
stalks  have  a  similar  effect.  The  silage 
does  not  have  as  pronounced  an  effect 
on  account  of  its  succulency,  but  I  have 
seen  the  butter  so  hard  when  corn 
silage  and  wheat  bran  were  fed,  that  it 
was  not  desirable,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  use  quite  a  little  oil  meal  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  to  overcome  the  trouble.  Sugar 
beets  appear  to  have  quite  the  opposite 
effect.  G.  A.  SMITH. 

Certain  grain  feeds,  notably  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  seem  to  increase  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  harder  fats  in  the  butter, 
while  gluten  meal  seems  to  increase  the 
softer  fats  and  produces  a  butter  which 
does  not  “stand  up”  well.  An  abun¬ 
dance  of  succulent  pasture  feed  will  in¬ 
crease  the  proportion  of  the  softer  fat, 
and  hence  more  trouble  is  usually  ex¬ 
perienced  from  “oily”  butter  in  June 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  The 
use  of  light  grain  in  Summer  will  help 
to  harden  the  butter.  Usually  all  trou¬ 
ble  of  this  kind  can  be  avoided  by 
churning  and  working  the  butter  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  usual.  The  use 
of  ice  or  ice  water  for  keeping  the  tem¬ 
perature  down  is  almost  essential  for 
making  good  butter  in  the  Summer  sea¬ 
son.  c.  s.  PHELPS. 


I  have  never  pastured  sorghum;  we  sow 
this  and  Kaffir  corn  for  forage.  We  have 
raised  it  for  years;  it  makes  excellent 
Winter  feed;  can  raise  three  to  eight  tons 
per  acre.  Our  best  forage  crop  in  this 
State  is  Alfalfa;  we  get  two,  three,  and 
sometimes  four  cuttings  in  a  season,  %  to 
116  ton  each,  owing  to  the  season.  Our 
sheep  wrere  wintered  last  Winter  wholly 
on  Alfalfa  hay,  and  clipped  14  pounds  per 
head,  demonstrating  its  value  as  sheep 
feed.  w.  g.  mcc. 

Kansas. 


NO 


For 

Spavins, 
Ringbone 
Splints, 
Curbs, 

and  all  forms  of 

Lameness, 

bunch  s  or  bony 
enlargements. 

Uvalde,  Texas,  Nov.  12. 1898. 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  find  a  two-cent  stamp  for  which  please 
send  me  your  “Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases.”  Your 
Spavin  Cure  is  simply  wonderful.  Resp’y«  P.  S.  GREAVES. 


As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Price  $1; 
l  x  for  65.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure; 
also  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene  N. 

Y. — Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Kamboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs.  Ijand  and  Water  Fowls.  Hens' 
Eggs,  60c.  per  dozen:  10  kinds;  standard  bred. 


DELLHURST  FARM, 

MENTOR,  OHIO, 

has  nearly  30  Holstein  Bull  Calves  to  select 
from,  and  offers  sons  of  DeKol's  Butter  Boy  No 
19210,  Royal  Paul  22979  and  others,  having  the  much 
talked-of  Pauline  Paul  and  DeKol  cross.  Our  Herd 
now  numbers  150  head.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  for  sale  from  Advanced  Registry  cows. 


FOR  SALE 


-A  THOROUGH  BKE I )  HOLSTE I N 
BULL  CALF.  Well  marked  and  of 
best  breeding.  Will  be  sold  at  farmers’ price.  Write 
at  once.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Fine -Bred  HOLST  E  IN - 

FRIESIAN  Cattle,  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address  WM.  ROOD, 

Maple  Stock  Farm,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Chester  Whites,  Holsteins  and  Choice  Eggs. 

A  tine  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters. 
Holsteln-Friesian  Bull  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  Rock  Eges;  15  for  75  cents. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


The  best  breeding,  blood  and  deve  opment  in  the 
world  is  to  be  found  in  the  Continental  Club.  Mem¬ 
bers  in  nearly  everv  State.  Write  the  Secretary  lor 
address  of  nearest  breeder. 

JOSEPH  E.  WING,  Sec'y.  Mechanlcsburg,  Ohio. 


P  f)  I  AWn  PUI  W  AC— Largo  strain,  purebred 
i  U  LHIl  U”  U  ii  I  IlHu  Poland-China  Pigs  for  sale 
$5  each  when  they  are  eight  to  ten  weeks  old. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


nCATU  Tfl  I  IPE  on  and  CHICKENS 

llL.fi  in  IU  LlUL  64-page  book  FBEK. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


Dairymen  and  stockmen 

realize  more  and  more  each  year  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  lost  by  the  shrinking  of 
MILK  and  FLESH  in  their  cattle  by  the  torment  of 
flies.  Numerous  preventives  have  been  tested  and 
advertised.  Thus  far.  nothing  has  been  discovered 
to  compare  with  the  original  “Shoo-Fly,”  which  has 
been  used  by  the  same  dairymen  since  1885.  Experi 
ment  Stations  publishing  one  quart  of  It.  protected 
fifty  cows  two  days  ;  thousands  write  each  cow 
gained  two  qts.  milk  at  cost  of  half-cent.  ‘•Slioo- 
*ly  ”  can  be  obtained  In  most  every  county  in  the 
Union,  or  by  sending  25c.  to  the  Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.. 
1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  They  will 
refund  money  if  cows  are  not  protected.  Get  the 
genuine.  Beware  of  imitations. 


WILD  Hli’S 

Swing  Stanchion. 

Improvement  over  Smith’s. 
Steel  latch;  Automatic 
lock.  Adjusts  itself  when 
open  soaninialcannotturn 
It  in  backing  out.  Saeest 
and  Quickest  Fastening 
made. Send  fortestinronials 
J.  K.  WILDER  A  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


The  WILLARD  KNAPP  COW  TIE 

Is  the  most  humane,  Inex¬ 
pensive.  practical  and  dur¬ 
able  device  for  fasten  ng 
cattle.  Ai’I’KOVEI)  by  all 
up-to-date  dairymen. 

Send  for  illustrated  pam¬ 
phlet, descrlbing'tlie  tie  and 
givingstatements  from  our 
customers. 

W1LLAR  OH.  KNAPP  &  CO 
Groton  St.,  Cortland, N.Y 


Fncilv  Clr%f±+iC±ri  Every  farmer  or  mechanic  wants 

J  V/JJwXAwvl.  lVllliv  a  good  strong  knife  in  his  pocket. 

You  can  never  find  anything  better  than  this  knife.  It  has  two  blades,  hand 
forged  from  best  steel.  Stag-horn  handle,  brass  lined  and  capped.  A  feature  of 
this  knife  is  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  opened  because  of  the  large  purchase  of 
the  fingers  on  the  blade.  The  price  is  $1.  We  send  it  post  paid  and  one  new  yearly 
subscription  for  SI. 40  ;  or  free  for  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscriptions  at  SI  each. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


n.ll|A  PaimIavI  Keeps  Cattle  Com- 
UdftlG  uOmtOrf  fortable  in  Fly  Time. 

The  annoyance  from  Flies  is  one  of  the  largest  factors  in  producing  serious  shrinkage  of  Summer 
milk.  When  once  a  cow  has  shrunk  in  her  milk  flow,  no  subsequent  feeding  will  restore  it.  Sold  by 
Merchants  and  the  Seedsmen.  Send  for  Pamphlet.  B.  HAMMOND,  Flshkill-on-Hukson,  N.  Y. 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 


Skin  Eruption  on  a  Horse. 

One  of  our  horses  is  completely  covered 
with  lumps  the  size  of  a  chestnut  to  the 
size  of  a  hen’s  egg;  they  seem  between  the 
flesh  and  skin.  He  bites  them  occasion¬ 
ally;  they  are  exactly  like  hives  on  a  hu¬ 
man.  The  horse  eats  well  and  feels  well; 
he  is  very  cautious  about  powders  in  his 
feed.  f.  b. 

Wildwood,  Ont. 

Give  one  ounce  each  aloes  and  ginger, 
either  in  ball  or  by  drench  in  half  pint 
of  cold  water.  Repeat  the  dose  in 
three  days  if  the  horse  is  not  freely 
purged  by  the  first  dose.  If  this  does 
not  cause  the  lumps  to  disappear  in  a 
week  or  10  days,  try  another  course  of 
aloes  as  before. 

Skin  Eruption  on  Pigs. 

I  ha.ve  about  20  pigs,  16  small  and  four 
big,  and  they  all  have  an  eruption  on  the 
skin  causing  them  to  rub  themselves  sore. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  brings  it,  and  the 
cure?  I  feed  nothing  but  middlings. 

Silverbrook,  Pa.  b.  h.  k. 

Give  each  pig  one  tablespoonful  Ep¬ 
som  salts  for  every  40  pounds  weight  of 
pig.  Dissolve  the  salts  in  warm  water 
and  administer  by  drenching.  Repeat 
the  dose  in  two  days  if  the  bowels  are 
not  moved  by  first  dose.  Place  a  box 
of  salt  and  powdered  charcoal  where  the 
pigs  can  eat  of  it  at  will.  If  the  pigs 
are  being  overfed,  reduce  the  feed. 
Dust  or  lightly  rub  the  raw  surfaces 
with  finely-powdered  oxide  of  zinc. 

Open  Sore  on  a  Horse’s  Leg. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  May  I  found  my 
driving  horse,  a  very  high-spirited  one,  with 
her  hind  foot  over  the  halter  chain.  I  ex¬ 
amined  her  and  found  it  had  cut  the  flesh 
off  to  the  cords,  and  exposed  something 
that  looked  like  bone  in  the  center.  I 
washed  it  out  in  bichloride  of  mercury  so¬ 
lution  and  bandaged,  dressing  night  and 
morning  at  first;  afterward  only  in  the 
morning.  I  finally  turned  the  mare  to  pas¬ 
ture,  putting  on  iodoform,  and  outside  this 
a  coating  of  tar,  leaving  off  the  bandage. 
The  sore  has  filled  full  and  nearly  healed 
over  except  in  the  center  of  the  wound, 
which  discharges  a  thick  watery  fluid 
which  looks  something  like  mucuage.  This 
fluid  comes  from  some  windgalls  above  the 
hock  joint,  which  were  there  before  the 
injury,  by  a  duct  to  the  opening,  pressing 
on  the  windgalls  causes  it  to  flow.  She 
walks  without  much  lameness  now.  What 
treatment  shall  I  give  the  foot  to  complete 
the  cure?  w.  t.  g. 

Topsham,  Me. 

A  personal  examination  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  this  case  to  ascertain  the  nature 
and  source  of  the  discharge  before  ad¬ 
vising  treatment.  I  can  only  advise 
taking  the  horse  to  a  qualified  veterin¬ 
ary  surgeon  for  examination  and  treat¬ 
ment. 

A  Cow  Tonic;  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease. 

1.  What  tonic  can  I  give  a  cow  that  is 
out  of  condition  as  the  result  of  a  bad 
sore?  2.  Foot-and-mouth  disease;  how  does 
it  act?  The  agricultural  almanac  tells  how 
quickly  concerted  action  stamped  it  out  of 
one  of  the  old  countries,  so  I  should  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  very  contagious.  reader. 

1.  As  a  tonic,  give  the  cow  one  of  the 
following  powders  in  some  feed  night 
and  morning:  Dry  sulphate  of  iron  and 
powdered  nux  vomica,  of  each  four 
ounces;  gentian  and  ginger,  of  each 
eight  ounces;  mix,  and  divide  into  32 
powders.  2.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  is 
a  contagious,  eruptive  fever  affecting 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  and  communi¬ 
cable  by  inoculation  to  all  warm-blood¬ 
ed  animals,  including  man.  The  virus 
of  the  disease  is  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
tagious  known,  and  nearly  all  bovine 
animals  exposed  suffer  an  attack  of  the 
disease.  The  period  of  incubation  is 
from  two  to  six  days.  The  character¬ 
istic  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  the 
eruption  of  small  blisters,  one-fourth  to 
one  inch  in  breadth,  in  the  mouth,  on 
the  udder  and  teats,  and  on  the  feet. 
The  disease  usually  runs  its  course  in 
two  weeks,  and  with  good  nursing  the 
animals  usually  recover.  At  the  present 
time,  the  disease  is  unknown  in  this 
country,  although  it  has  more  than 
once  been  introduced  with  infected  stock 
from  Europe,  but  each  time  it  has  been 
recognized  and  stamped  out. 


Dry  or  Contracted  Feet;  Hip  Lameness. 

1.  What  should  be  done  for  a  horse 
troubled  with  dry  feet?  2.  Is  lameness  in 
the  hip  of  a  horse  curable  or  not?  I  bought 
a  horse  that  was  supposed  to  have  a  bone 
spavin,  but  I  think  the  lameness  is  higher 
up  in  the  hip,  for  she  drags  her  foot  in 
stepping  backwards.  Am  I  right? 

Northampton,  Mass.  f.  h.  l. 

1.  Blister  the  coronet  mildly  with  am¬ 
monia  liniment,  and  repeat  once  a 
month  until  good  growth  of  horn  is 
established.  Also  paint  the  whole  hoof 
daily  with  an  ointment  of  equal  parts 
of  pine  tar  and  vaseline  melted  together. 
Packing  the  feet  at  night  with  a  wet 
sponge  or  wet  moss,  or  causing  the 
horse  to  stand  in  about  two  inches  of 
wet  clay  for  a  few  hours  each  day  when 
not  at  work,  is  good  for  the  feet.  But 
whenever  the  feet  are  thus  soaked,  they 
should  be  coated  with  some  ointment 
as  soon  as  dry,  to  prevent  undue  drying. 
2.  Hip  lameness  is  usually  curable.  If 
your  horse  swings  the  leg  outward  and 
drags  the  foot  in  moving  forward,  it 
would  indicate  lameness  in  the  hip;  but 
not  so  if  she  drags  the  foot  only  when 
stepping  backward. 

Colt  Weak  in  Hindquarters. 

I  have  a  yearling  colt  that  recently  ap¬ 
peared  to  lose  the  use  of  its  hind  legs,  it 
would  run  and  kick  up  with  both  hind  legs, 
as  though  something  hurt  it;  then  it  would 
break  down  behind  and  circle  around  as 
though  to  keep  from  falling  down  behind. 
It  eats  and  is  better  sometimes.  It  makes 
frequent  but  small  amounts  of  urine.  I 
can’t  find  anything  wrong  in  its  looks, 
only  it  is  dull;  its  eyes  are  bright  and  it 
is  not  feverish.  It  seemed  to  get  quite 
itchy  at  first  on  neck  and  head,  and  rubbed 
off  some  hair.  What  is  the  matter  and 
what  treatment  is  needed?  j.  a.  g. 

Strattonville,  Pa. 

I  am  unable  to  judge  of  the  nature  of 
the  weakness  from  your  description.  It 
may  be  due  to  any  one  of  several  causes. 
Try  a  course  of  nux  vomica,  giving  20- 
grain  doses  powdered  nux  in  feed  night 
and  morning,  and  gradually  increase 
the  dose  until  at  the  end  of  two  weeks 
40-grain  doses  may  be  given  twice  daily. 
If  jerking  or  twitching  of  the  muscles 
should  occur,  it  is  an  indication  that  the 
nux  has  been  pushed  far  enough,  and 
that  tne  dose  should  be  reduced.  If 
there  is  little  or  no  improvement  after 
a  course  of  three  weeks,  take  the  colt  to 
a  qualified  veterinarian  for  a  personal 
examination. 


TREAD  POWER  FOR  BULLS  AND  COL  TS 

I  have  worked  bulls,  bull  calves,  rams 
and  colts  on  the  tread  power.  When  a 
power  is  set  to  run  only  about  two  miles 
per  hour,  30  minutes’  work  with  the  bull 
will  give  him  more  exercise  than  he 
would  generally  get  in  a  month,  and  do 
him  a  world  of  good,  if  you  take  care 
of  him  afterwards.  Constantly  stepping 
up  hill  is  similar  to  walking  up  many 
flights  of  stairs,  and  first  affects  the 
lungs,  then  the  pores,  followed  by  gen¬ 
eral  fatigue.  The  power  must  be  set 
to  run  slow;  the  bull  must  not  be 
worked  over  30  minutes  in  warm 
weather,  and  he  must  be  heavily  blan¬ 
keted  as  soon  as  off  the  power,  the  in¬ 
ner  blanket  being  taken  off  in  an  hour, 
and  the  rest  in  another  hour.  If  this 
care  is  not  taken,  the  bull  will  soon 
begin  to  cough;  will  lose  flesh  and  ap¬ 
petite,  have  a  running  nose,  and  be 
generally  debilitated.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  horses;  they  must  have  the 
best  of  care.  This  is  very  important,  as 
30  minutes  on  a  tread  power  within  a 
close  room,  and  close  to  another  ani¬ 
mal,  generates  a  great  amount  of  heat, 
more  than  can  be  obtained  out  of  doors 
at  any  violent  work  I  know,  and  it  is 
the  after  care  that  tells  the  whole  tale. 
Such  work  is  the  best  thing  for  a  bull 
or  colt  that  ever  was  tried.  The  bull 
will  grind  all  the  feed  used  during  the 
day,  and  pump  all  the  water  needed. 
Cows  can  also  be  used,  or  any  animal 
that  can  be  led  on  the  power  and  its 
halter  tied  there.  About  12  rams, 
weighing  2,400  pounds  in  all,  can  be 
worked  at  once.  They  must  be  put  in  a 
tight  room  and  no  draft  allowed  to 


blow  on  them  after  work.  It  is  so  much 
trouble  to  tie  them  in  place  that  they 
will  be  rarely  used. 

Of  all  things  on  earth  to  break  colts 
on,  the  tread  power  is  best.  I  work 
them  as  soon  as  weaned.  I  have  had  to 
put  a  log  chain  around  their  neck  and 
pull  them  on  the  power  with  a  geared 
tackle  the  first  time.  The  next  time  two 
men  could  lead  and  drive  them  on,  and 
then  one  man  can  easily  lead  them  on. 
Not  all  colts  are  thus  afraid;  I  have  had 
them  go  on  with  their  mother  without 
any  trouble.  After  they  have  run  on 
the  power  several  times,  two  can  be 
harnessed  together.  After  they  are  on, 
and  when  the  power  is  started,  the 
driver  can  drive  them  from  behind, 
stopping  them  by  saying  “Whoa!”  (at 
the  same  time  stopping  the  power  by  the 
lock-brake),  and  driving  two  across  the 
wide  three-horse  power,  first  to  the  pull 
of  one  rein,  then  the  other,  until  they 
are  as  well  broken  as  though  you  had 
actually  been  on  the  road  with  them. 
There  is  no  possible  chance  for  them  to 
get  hurt,  or  turn  in  the  harness.  While 
I  have  never  tried  it,  yet  it  is  possible  to 
run  the  wagon  up  to  the  power  behind 
them,  and  actually  hitch  them  up  to  it, 
and  thus  familiarize  them  with  it.  I 
don’t  think  horsemen  realize  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  tread  power  in  breaking 
colts  and  balky  horses,  j.  c.  Norton. 

Kansas. 


Fertilizers  on  Pastures. — Under 
most  circumstances  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  would  not  prove  economical  on 
pastures.  The  conditions  are,  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  they  are  in  growing 
grass  for  hay.  In  the  latter  case  a 
large,  quick  growth  is  wanted,  while 
for  pasture  a  slow,  gradual  growth 
throughout  the  season  is  desired.  If  the 
mineral  fertilizers  are  present  in  abun¬ 
dance,  the  pasture  grass  will  be  pretty 
well  supplied  with  nitrogen  from  the 
slow  decomposition  of  organic  matter  in 
the  soil.  We  have  used  lime  and  ashes, 
and  have  thought  they  paid.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  increased  the  proportion  of 
clover,  which  was  a  great  advantage. 
Under  certain  local  conditions  cheap 
forms  of  fertilizers,  composts,  or  other 
waste  products,  may  be  purchased  low 
enough  to  warrant  their  use  on  pastures. 
The  reseeding,  early  in  the  Spring,  of 
pastures  which  have  lost  the  better 
grasses,  will  often  pay.  c.  s.  phelps. 

Use  of  Rape. — We  have  raised  more 
or  less  rape  for  our  Shro.pshires  for  the 
past  five  years.  We  have  always  sown 
ours  broadcast,  from  four  to  six  pounds 
per  acre.  I  think,  however,  if  one  has 
the  time  to  devote  to  its  care,  sawing  in 
drills  20  inches  apart,  with  about  three 
pounds  per  acre,  will  give  full  larger  re¬ 
turns.  It  must  be  well  cared  for  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth,  so  that  no  weeds 
get  started.  At  the  end  of  about  six 
weeks,  u  the  weather  iis  at  all  favorable, 
the  plants  will  completely  shade  the 
ground,  and  by  that  time  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  ready  for  the  sheep.  A  good  patch 
of  rape  should  feed  from  12  to  15  sheep 
per  acre  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  and 
then  after  a  few  weeks  of  growth,  be 
ready  to  run  them  on  again.  We  plan 
to  sow  one  lot  to  rape  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  corn  planting  for  Summer  feed, 
and  if  six  quarts  of  clover  are  mixed 
with  the  four  pounds  of  rape  seed,  a 
good  clover  catch  is  almost  sure  to  fol¬ 
low.  Then  just  before  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  corn,  we  sow  rape  in  the  stand¬ 
ing  corn,  so  that  after  the  corn  is  cut. 


we  have  some  nice  Fall  feed;  the  un¬ 
eaten  plants  hold  the  snow  during  the 
Winter,  and  thus  the  crop  serves  a  dou¬ 
ble  purpose.  Care  should  be  taken  at 
first  not  to  turn  the  sheep  on  the  rape 
when  they  are  hungry,  or  when  the 
plants  are  wet,  but  after  they  become 
accustomed  to  the  feed  there  is  not 
much  danger  of  trouble  from  either 
bloating  or  scouring.  A  good  way  is  to 
let  the  flock  have  the  run  of  some  old 
pasture  at  the  same  time  with  the  rape, 
and  then  when  the  plants  are  weft  the 
sheep  can  be  shut  on  the  pasture.  We 
sometimes  let  them  come  to  the  sheds, 
where  the  racks  are  kept  filled  with  dry 
hay,  which  seems  to  counteract  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  green  feed,  and  we  have  never 
yet  lost  a  sheep  from  the  effect  of  the 
rape.  H.  e.  powell. 

Nickel  Plate,  Mich. 


One  liottle  Cured  Her. 

Mr  S.  H.  SHARP.  Bonaparte.  Iowa,  January  23, 
18H9,  writes: 

I  have  used  Dr.  D.  J ayne's  Expectorant,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  tlnd  it  a  superior  remedy  for  Coughs, 
Colds  and  Hoarseness.  At  one  time  my  wife  became 
very  hoarse,  and  entirely  lost  her  voice.  She  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  way  for  two  months,  during  which 
time  I  tried  all  the  doctors  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
they  did  her  no  good.  Through  a  friend’s  advice,  I 
then  began  using  Jayne's  Expectorant,  and  one  bot¬ 
tle  of  this  medicine  cured  her.—  Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Gars 


The  Safest,  Rent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Homes 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-W1LLIAM3  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval “ Alpha  "  and  “Baby  "  Separators. 

First — Best — Cheapest.  All  8tyles — Sixes 

Prices,  950  to  9800. 

Bavs  110  per  oow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  71  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  |  NEW  YORK. 


You  want  to  IHTOJjjf 
know  why  1 

they  are  best.  jfl. 

Of  course  you 
do.  It’s  easy  jl?jr 

to  say  “best,” 
butwhy’Skim  /Bjjfl  1 1 
extraordinarily*ss=^y2|l^^ 
clean  and  turn  I II  R 

easy  ;but  that’s  ImL  \ 

no  reason,  for«^jl|3A 
some  others  do 
nearly  as  well. 

Smooth,  solid,  finer  cream  than 
any  other.  That’s  one  reason. 

Simple  to  wash,  easy  to  under¬ 
stand, more  durable  than  any  other. 
Ask  ten  year  user.  Not  a  dollar  for 
repairs.  Safer,  handsomer,  worth 
more.  For  fuller  information  send 
for  Catalogue  Na  25 

P.  M.  SHARPLES. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

TIIE  SIIARPI.ES  CO., 

88  No.  Canal  8L,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Separators 


The  Improved  U.  S. 

Have  excelled  in  the  past,  and  with  their  “  New  Century  ”  improvements  are 
further  in  advance  than  ever.  Note  their  capacities  and  prices  : 


No.  9.  Low  Frame.  Capacity  150  to  175  lbs.,  $50.00 
No.  8.  “  “  “  225  to  250  “  $65.00 

No.  7.  High  “  “  275  to  300  “  $85.00 

No.  6.  “  “  “  350  to  400  “  $100.00 

No.  5.  “  “  “  450  to  500  “  $125.00 

No.  3J4.  “  “  “  650  to  700  “  $165.00 

We  furnish  a  complete  line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus, 
logues  free  for  the  asking. 


Cata- 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 


Now  doth  the  busy  little  boy 
Get  catapult  or  gun, 

And  miss  the  little  sparrows — so 
Those  birds  have  lots  of  fun. 

— Answers. 

“How  warm  Miss  Oldgirl  looks!’’ 
“Urn — why,  I  don’t  think  she’s  more 
than  48  in  the  shade.’’ — Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

Visitor:  “How  long  are  you  in  for, 
my  poor  man?’’  Prisoner:  “Dunno.” 
Visitor:  “How  can  that  be?”  Prisoner: 
“It’s  a  life  sentence.” — Tit-Bits. 


Wigg:  “I  met  Bjones  to-day.  He’s 
looking  rather  rusty.”  Wagg:  “Yes; 
he’s  taking  iron  to  build  him  up,  and  he 
got  caught  out  in  the  rain  the  other 
day.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

“Yus,  I  ate  the  cake  she  baked.  To 
make  myself  solid,  you  know!”  “Did 
you  succeed?”  “In  a  sense.  I  couldn’t 
feel  any  solider  if  I  had  eaten  brickbats 
and  cement.” — Detroit  Journal. 


“Got  any  fresh  hen’s  eggs?”  asked  the 
storekeeper  at  Hikup’s  Corner.  “Yep,” 
replied  the  farmer.  “Here’s  11  or  eight, 
laid  by  the  freshest  hen  in  tne  business.” 
— Philadelphia  North  American. 

“Pa,  out  to  Gran’ma’s  we  had  real 
hen’s  eggs.”  “Well,  what  other  kind  of 
eggs  are  there,  Dicky?”  “Why,  Pa,  you 
said  all  th’  eggs  we  got  in  town  are  cold- 
storage  eggs.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Lawyer:  “You  will  get  your  third 
out  of  the  estate,  madame.”  Widow: 
“Oh,  Mr.  Bluebogs!  How  can  you  say 
such  a  thing,  with  my  second  hardly 
cold  in  the  grave?”— Philadelphia  Gail. 


IS iie  (slyly):  “How  'is  it— er— George, 
that  you  have  never  thought  seriously 
of  getting  married?”  George  (dream¬ 
ily):  “I  have  always  thought  seriously 
of  it — that’s  why  I  am  a  bachelor.” — 
Judy. 


BUY  DIRECT  PROW! 


»UT  riwowlFACTORYp  BEST 

mixed  paints 


APW  HOM  VGLR  PRICES,  DellW^FBK® 

Pof  Houses,  Barns  Roots  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Ueatert 
roths  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 

*40  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


§ 


jrange.  Low  price 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL, 


COOK  BOOK  FREE 

Containing  325  Pages,  Over  2500 
Recipes,  Bound  in  Cloth. 

TO  Abb  PURCHASERS.  Agents  make  25  Per 
Cent  Commission  selling  our  goods. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  TERMS. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO  , 

I\  O.  Box  290,  Dept.  R.  *  31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


PUMPS 

WATER— 

SHELLS 

CORN- 

GRINDS 

FEED- 

CHURNS 

BUTTER,— 


— and  hundreds  of  other  jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 


it  isa  NEW  ENGINE  made  by 


Fairbanks 
Morse  & 

mpany 

Chicago 


AGENCIES 
Patterson,  Gottfried 
&  hunter,  Ltd., 

New  York  City. 
Charles  J.  Jager 
Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 


IMPERIAL  ®  PULVERIZER,  CLOD 

_ _ ■  CRUSHER  & 


ROLLER. 

beads  Them 
All. 


SEND  FOR 
CIRCULARS. 


The  Peterson Mfg.  Co.,"”™ 


Brass  Band 

Iastruments,  Brums,  Uniforms, 
*  Supplies.  Write  for  catalog,  446 
Illustrations,  FREE;  it  gives  in¬ 
formation  for  musicians  and  new 

bands.  LYON  &  HEALY, 

89  Adams  St,,  CHICAGO. 


TO  RAISE  BIG  CROPS,  USE  GOOD  FERTILIZERS. 

We  guarantee  our  Fertilizers,  which  we  sell  direct  to  consumer  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
A  premium  given  free  with  every  order  for  one  ton,  or  more.  Premiums  absolutely 
free  as  an  inducement — not  figured  in  cost  of  fertilizers. 

If  you  cannot  use  a  ton  yourself,  get  a  few  of  your  neighbors  to  join  you,  and  you  keep  the  premium  for  your  trouble. 

following  are  a  few  of  the  Premiums  we  give  free : 


GIVEN  FOR  ONE  TON  ORDER. 

Carving  Knife,  Fork  and  Steel  in  plush  case. 

Crown  Roaster  and  Baker. 

Parlor  Lamp,  prettily  designed. 

Seth  Thomas  Alarm  Clock. 

Hotchkiss  Toilet  Hair  Clippers. 

U.  8.  Family  Scales. 

Hollow  Ground  Steel  Razor,  Strop  and  Brush. 

Set  Cooper’s  Leather  Stocking  Tales,  6  volumes. 

Washington  Fountain  Pen. 

Ladies’  or  Gents’  Steel  Rod,  Gloria  Umbrella. 

Bonanza  Cobbler  Outfit. 

GIVEN  FOR  THREE  TON  ORDER. 

Parlor  Rocker,  Quartered  Oak. 

Cerise  Large  Parlor  Lamp,  27  inches  high,  handsomely  decorated. 
Ladies’  or  Gents’  Blue  Black  Cassimere  Mackintosh. 

Best  16  inch  Lawn  Mower. 

Bayard  Rifle,  22  Calibre,  Remington  action. 

Ray  “C”  Camera  to  ta  ke  4x5  picture. 

Electric  Seal  Cluster  Scarf,  Imitation  Black  Marten. 


GIVEN  FOR  TWO  TON  ORDER. 

Handsome  Lamp,  central  draft,  60  candle  power  burner. 

The  “  Star  ”  2  Gallon  Water  Cooler. 

Set  Mrs.  Potts’  Irons  complete. 

Pair  Pretty  Lace  Curtains,  2%  yards. 

Handy  Bag  and  Box  Truck,  2  large  wheels  and  long  handles. 

Three  Knife,  Best  Wood  Kraut  Cutter. 

Misses’  Gold  Plate  Chain  Bracelet. 

Duchess  Rug,  36x60,  reversible,  fringed. 

All  Wool  Carriage  Robe. 

Handsome  Coal  Vase,  Japan  Finish. 

Enterprise  Meat  Chopper. 

Albion  Wringer. 

GIVEN  FOR  FOUR  TON  ORDER. 

8-Day,  %-IIour  Strike,  Cathedral  Bell  Clock,  with  Ornament. 

Silver  Tea  Set,  Tea  Pot,  Cream  Pitcher,  Spoon  Holder  and  Sugar  Bowl. 
White  Enameled  Iron  Bedstead. 

Brown  Duck  Waterproof  Wagon  Cover,  7x12  feet. 

Handsome  Leather  Suit  Case,  Heavy  Handles,  etc. 

Silver  Plated  Set,  Knives,  Forks  and  Spoons. 

Large  Massive  Parlor  Lamp,  Brass  Mountings  and  Decorated. 


Write  for  complete  list  of  our  premiums,  catalogue  and  prices  of  our  fertilizers. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  FERTILIZER  CO.,  No.  6  Franklin  Street,  Herr’s  Island,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


YSTONE 
IRN  HUSKER 


->AND- 


FODDER  SHREDDER 

The  first  successful  Dusker  built. 
The  most  efficient  Shredder. 

This  machine  will  add  20  per  cent 
to  the  acreage  of  your  farm,  for  It 
converts  the  entire  corn  plant  into  a  sale¬ 
able  product. 

It  husks  the  ears,  delivering  them  into 
crib  or  wagon,  while  it  shreds  stalks, 
leaves,  etc.,  lntoa  fine  soft  fodder,  readily 
eaten  by  all  kinds  of  stock.  Every  ma¬ 
chine  equippel  with  our  famous  DOU¬ 
BLE  BPIRAL  SHREDDER  HEAD. 

1900  models  show  important  new 
features.  Sizes  suitable  for 
any  purpose. 

We  make  the  largest  and 
finest  line  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  world. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.C0.1 

24  River  St. 

Sterling,  III. 


LATEST  IMPROVED 

Horse 
Power 


Machines  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Grain. 


Also  machines  for  SAWING  WOOD, 
with  circular  and  cross-cut  drag  saws. 


Acknowledged  ¥L.  DECT  regarding  easy 
by  all  to  be  I  118  UEO  I  draft, durabil¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  work.  60  page  pamphlet  free. 


A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONS,ptt:;d 

P.  O.  Box  80  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


UflDCC  DflUfCDC  THRASHERS 
nUlfOC  rUVVCndj  and  cleaners 

WOOD  SAWS. 


One  A  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCDC 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  VU  I  I  LiiO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS.Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y 


The  Best 


Farm 

_  Power 

■or  al!  purposes  is  an  U aright  or  llorleontal  oomblned 
Engine  and  Holler  such  as  we  show  here.  *  , 

It  is  of  special  value  In  cutting  and  grind* 


It  Is  of  special  value  in  cutting 
ingfeed,  shelling  corn, 
threshing,  pumping  water, 
separating  cream,  sa 
wood,  &c.,  A  c. 

Leffel 
Engines 


represent  unusual  merit  in  do-  _ _ _ — _ 

sign,  material  and  construction-  Quick  s  Humors, 
economical  of  fuel  and  safe.  Wo  make  them  from 
3  Horse  Power  up.  Prices  very  low  quality  con¬ 
sidered.  8 pecial Engine  Book  mailed  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  «  CO., 

Box  SO-  Springfield  Ohio • 


Designed  expressly  tor  Farmers,  Thrashers,  Well- 
Drillers.  Simple,  Strong.  Durable— Absolutely  Safe. 
Mention  this  paper.  Manufactured  by  The  Bing¬ 
hamton  Gas  Kngine  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


New  York  State  Fair 


V—  SYRACUSE — — ^ 

August  27  to  September  i,  1900. 

$40,000  in  Purses  and  Premiums. 

NEW  MILE  TRACK. 

Fastest  Horses  in  Americ  ill  compete. 

GRAND  HORS^  HOW. 

Tliorouglibreds,  Trotters,  7«^  meys  and  Coacliers 

AMPLE  ACCOIvJ'  DATIONS. 

- i  — 

The  Greatest  Gene  y -Closing  Show. 

0,1  Y's’  Grange  Day and  Yo'  Legislative  Day 

Excursion  Rates,  One-fourth  Regular  Fare  ;  Other  Days,  One-half  Fare. 

Special  Attractions  Every  Hay. 

DO  NOT  MISS  IT. 

J.  H.  DUItKEE,  Manager. 


I  IT  sows  just! 


Get  the  grain  drill  that  wins  in 
with  all  others,  the  only  one  that  bows 
izer  surely  all  the  time,  even  when  it’s  in 
condition,  lumpy  and  full  of  trash.  Get 

IMPROVED  LOW  DOWN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Grain  Drill 

Made  with  Hoes  or  Discs 

Cannot  clog  and  will  not  bunch.  Force  feed  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  Simplest,  most  accurate  and  lightest 
running.  Drill  sows  all  kinds  of  grain,  corn  and  peas 
with  absolute  regularity.  Our  new  corn  planter  attach¬ 
ment  furnished  if  desired  without  extra  cost. 

Send  for  complete  illustrated  catalogue 
of  farm  Implements  and  machinery. 

A.  II.  FARQUIIAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


: 
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GEM  SaBaler 


Warranted  the  VfVNQv  lightest,  strong¬ 
est  cheapest  A  fastest  Full  VUZ^Circle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  ODe  or  two  horses.  Will  balelOto  15  tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  priceB. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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THE  DESTRUCTIVE  HESSIAN  FLY. 

IT8  LIFE  HISTORY  AND  HABITS. 

W hat  Can  Be  Done  With  It? 

In  early  May  we  had  in  this  locality  what  appeared  to 
be  a  fine  prospect  for  a  wheat  crop,  but  that  prospect 
faded  Into  nothingness.  The  Hessian  fly  got  in  its  work 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  wheat  crop  was  practically 
nothing.  The  old  theory  that  if  wheat  Is  sown  late  in 
September  the  fly  cannot  hurt  it  has  been  completely 
subverted  here,  as  much  of  it  was  so  sown,  and  even  late 
in  October,  but  the  result  has  been  the  same.  We  had 
a  remarkably  warm,  growing  Fall,  and  it  seems  to  have 
suited  the  fly  as  well  as  the  wheat.  I  had  a  small  piece 
sown  on  October  23,  and  on  November  1  and  2,  before  that 
wheat  had  come  up,  we  had  about  six  inches  of  snow, 
which  went  off  in  a  day  or  so.  The  wheat  then  came  up 
and  had  quite  a  season  <5f  growth.  There  had  not  been 
a  head  of  wheat  grown  In  half  a  mile  of  that  wheat  patch 
for  10  years,  yet  there  is  fly  in  it.  It  would  be  a  matter 
of  great  interest  to  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  if  It  would 
tell  all  about  the  life  history  of  this  little  pest,  and  also 
how  to  get  rid  of  it,  if  such  a  thing  Is  possible. 

White  Hall,  Ill. 

WHAT  THE  FLY  IS. — One  of  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  wheat  plant  in  nearly  every  country  where  wheat 
is  grown  is  a  very  fragile,  dark-colored  gnat  or  midge, 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  with  two  wings, 
and  resembling  quite  closely  a  small  mosquito.  This 
insect  is  the  famous  Hessian  fly,  so-called,  it  is  said, 
because  the  evidence  points  very  strongly  to  the  fact 
of  its  introduction  into  America  in  straw  brought  over 
with  the  Hessian  troops  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  It  first  appeared  in  injurious  num¬ 
bers  in  1779  in  the  vicinity  of  the  landing  place  of 
these  troops  three  years  before  on  Long  Island,  and 
has  gradually  spread  westward  following  the  move¬ 
ment  of  settlement  and  wheat  culture,  reaching  the 
Pacific  Slope  about  1884,  and  now  practically  extends 
throughout  the  wheat  belt  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  has  long  been  known  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  covering  the  wheat  belt  from  Russia  east¬ 
ward.  It  appeared  in  England  in  injurious  numbers 
about  1886,  and  was  first  thought  to  have  been  re¬ 
cently  introduced,  but  has  since  been  proven  to  have 
been  present  long  before  in  barley  fields.  In  1888  it 
was  reported  from  New  Zealand,  and  has  since  be¬ 
come  an  important  grain  pest  there,  thus  nearly 
completing  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  The  original 
home  of  the  insect  is  yet  unknown,  but  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  having  existed  probably  from  prehistoric 
time  in  the  countries  of  southern  Europe.  The  Hes¬ 
sian  fly  is  distinctively  a  wheat  insect,  but  it  will 
breed  also  in  barley  and  rye;  and  the  weight  of  evi¬ 
dence  thus  far  offered  indicates  that  the  insect  works 
only  in  these  three  plants.  The  powers  of  flight 
possessed  by  the  flies  are  sufficient  to  provide  for 
its  ready  dispersal  over  limited  areas,  and  where 
there  are  continuous  or  slightly  separated  plantings 
of  wheat,  rye,  or  barley  no  other  means  of  dispersal 
need  be  sought.  A  strong  wind  could  easily  help  the 
flies  over  the  half-mile  stretch,  and  even  farther,  sep¬ 
arating  the  correspondent’s  field  from  the  nearest  in¬ 
fested  plants.  The  natural  spread  of  the  insect  in 
this  way  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  rate  of  about 
20  miles  per  year  in  all  directions  from  the  center, 
where  it  started  on  Long  Island.  The  only  other 
means  of  distribution,  and  the  one  by  which  the  insect 


is  doubtless  transported  to  distant  regions,  is  by  the 
carriage  of  straw  containing  the  resting  stage  or 
puparia  of  the  so-called  “flaxseeds”  of  the  insect. 
It  is  believed  that  the  insect  landed  in  America  in 
the  straw  used  as  bedding  by  the  Hessian  troops,  and 
that  the  straw  used  in  tne  packing  of  merchandise 
was  the  means  of  its  getting  to  New  Zealand. 

HOW  IT  INCREASES.— Over  the  bulk  of  the  wheat 
area  of  the  United  States  there  are  two  principal 
broods  of  the  Hessian  fly  annually,  namely,  a  Spring 
and  a  Fall  brood.  There  are,  however,  supplemental 
broods,  both  in  the  Spring  and  in  Fall,  particularly 
in  the  southern  wheat  areas,  but  in  the  extreme 
northern  area  of  the  Spring-wheat  belt  there  may  be 
only  a  single  annual  brood — the  progeny  of  the 
Spring  brood  passing  the  late  Summer  and  the  Win- 


THE  HESSIAN  FLY  AND  ITS  WORK.  Fig.  198. 

A  wheat  plant  showing  an  uninjured  stalk  at  left  and  one  in¬ 
fested  with  Hessian  fly  at  right,  the  latter  dwarfed,  leaves  with¬ 
ered,  and  stems  swollen  at  three  points  near  the  ground,  where 
the  “  flaxseeds”  are  located,  between  the  leaf-sheath  and  stem. 
a,  egg  of  Hessian  fly,  9  greatly  enlarged,  as  are  all  figures  except 
eand/t;  ft,  the  larva- enlarged,  the  line  by  the  side  showing 
natural  length ;  c,  the  puparium,  “  flaxseed,”  or  pupa  case ;  d,  the 
pupa  or  chrysalis ;  e,  adult  female,  natural  size,  ovipositing;/, 
adult  female— much  enlarged;  g,  male— much  enlarged ;  h,  “  flax¬ 
seed  ”  in  position  between  leaf-sheath  and  stalk;  i,  parasite — 
Merisus  destructor,  male— enlarged. 

ter  in  the  flaxseed  state  instead  of  developing  a  brood 
in  Autumn.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  this  re¬ 
gion  an  autumnal  brood  may  develop  in  volunteer 
Spring  wheat.  In  each  generation,  the  insect  passes 
through  four  distinct  states  or  stages,  namely,  egg, 
maggot  or  larva,  pupa  or  flaxseed,  and  mature  winged 
insect.  These  stages  are  all  represented  in  Fig.  198. 
The  eggs  are  very  minute  and  slender,  slightly  reddish 
in  color  and  are  usually  deposited  in  irregular  rows  of 
three  to  five  or  more  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf.  The  number  of  eggs  a  single  female  may  lay 
varies  from  100  to  150.  The  whitish  maggots  hatch 
in  a  few  days,  and  crawl  down  the  leaf  to  the  base 
of  the  sheath,  there  imbed  themselves  between  the 
sheath  and  stem,  and  develop  on  the  substance  of 
the  wheat,  causing  more  or  less  distortion  and  bulb¬ 
ous  enlargement  at  the  point  of  attack.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  larva  or  maggot  contracts  into  a  flaxseed¬ 
like  object  (see  Fig.  198)  which  i§  the  puparium.  In 


the  case  of  the  Spring  brood  the  Insect  remains  in 
the  flaxseed  state  during  midsummer,  yielding  the 
perfect  insect  for  the  most  part  in  September;  in  the 
case  of  the  Fall  brood  the  Winter  is  passed  in  the  base 
of  the  wheat  in  the  flaxseed  condition.  The  Fall 
brood  works  in  the  wheat  very  near  or  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  The  Spring  brood  usually  devel¬ 
ops  in  the  lower  joints  of  the  wheat,  commonly  so 
near  the  ground  as  to  be  left  in  the  stubble  on  har¬ 
vesting.  The  adults  from  the  wintered-over  flax¬ 
seed  puparia  emerge  during  April  and  May,  most 
numerously  before  the  middle  of  the  latter  month. 
The  adults  of  the  important  Fall  brood  emerge  chiefly 
during  September,  but  flies  may  continue  to  emerge 
until  November  some  years.  Most  of  the  individuals 
of  the  Spring  and  Fall  broods  go  through  the  course 
of  development  just  indicated,  so  that  the  supple¬ 
mental  broods  following  these  are  usually  compara¬ 
tively  unimportant.  Under  exceptional  conditions 
the  insect  may  remain  dormant  in  the  flaxseed  state 
for  a  year  or  more  and  still  bring  forth  the  adult,  a 
provision  of  nature  which  is  doubtless  intended  to 
prevent  the  accidental  extermination  of  the  species. 
The  migrating  and  scattering  brood  of  adults  is  the 
one  developed  in  the  Fall;  the  Spring  brood  does  not 
wander  much  from  the  field  in  which  it  is  developed. 

HOW  WHEAT  IS  AFFECTED.— The  first  indica¬ 
tion  in  the  Fall  of  the  presence  of  the  fly  in  wheat 
is  the  much  darker  color  of  the  leaves  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  stool  out  rather  freely.  This  is  very  no¬ 
ticeable,  and  gives  the  wheat,  for  the  time  being,  a 
very  healthy  appearance.  The  leaves  are  broader, 
but  the  upright  central  stems  are  wanting,  having 
been  killed  by  the  maggot.  See  Fig.  199.  Later  the 
infested  plants  turn  yellow  or  brown,  and  die  in 
part  or  altogether.  The  Spring  brood  of  the  mag¬ 
gots  attacks  the  tillers  or  laterals  that  have  escaped 
the  Fall  broods,  dwarfing  the  stems  and  weakening 
them  so  that  they  usually  fall  before  ripening,  and 
cannot  be  successfully  harvested.  The  development 
of  the  Hessian  fly  is  much  affected  by  the  climatic 
conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture,  and  this 
fact  is  of  much  importance  in  the  warfare  against 
the  insect.  Some  Autumns  are  more  favorable  for 
the  development  of  the  insect  than  others,  a  mild 
October  and  November  often  emphasizing  the  de¬ 
structiveness  of  the  pest.  A  damp  Spring,  even 
though  a  cold  one,  is  also  favorable  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  insect,  while  dry,  hot  Summers  are  as 
unfavorable,  and  cause  a  serious  mortality  to  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  Fall  brood  of  adults.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  how  the  correspondent’s  field  may  have 
become  inf^ted  from  a  neighbor’s  rye,  barley,  or 
wheat,  even  though  it  were  half  a  mile  away,  as  the 
insect  could  have  easily  flown  that  distance  with  the 
help  of  the  wind.  Again,  the  “remarkably  warm 
growing  Fall”  in  A.  W.  F.’s  locality  may  easily  have 
favorably  influenced  the  numbers  and  destructive¬ 
ness  of  the  insect. 

NATURAL  ENEMIES  OF  THE  PEST— The  Hes¬ 
sian  fly  has  many  natural  enemies  in  the  insect  world. 
Seven  different  kinds  of  insects  are  known  to  at- 
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tack  it  in  America,  all  being  parasites.  One  of  these 
was  imported  from  Europe  and  successfully  intro¬ 
duced  into  American  wheatfields  only  a  few  years 
ago.  The  importance  of  these  little  friends  of  the 
wheat-grower  is  probably  difficult  to  over-estimate, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  often  fully  nine-tenths  of  the 
Hessian  flies  are  destroyed  by  the  parasites.  One 
pi'ominent  writer  has  said  that  but  for  its  natural 
enemies  the  Hessian  fly  would  render  it  impossible 
to  grow  wheat  successfully  in  many  sections  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  very  often  a  curious  experience 
with  farmers  that  the  fly  will  be  excessively  abund¬ 
ant  one  season,  while  the  next  it  will  seem  to  have  al¬ 
most  entirely  disappeared.  This  state  of  affairs  is 
usually  due  to  the  fact  that  so  very  few  of  the  flies 
escaped  the  attacks  of  their  natural  enemies  that  the 
insect  is  in  reality  reduced  in  numbers  almost  to 
the  point  of  extermination.  Thus  this  wheat  pest 
has  its  “ups  and  downs”  from  one  year  to  another 
like  many  other  insect  enemies  of  the  farmer.  But 
one  can  rarely,  if  ever,  depend  upon  natural  enemies 
to  control  insect  pests;  man  must  usually  step  in  and 
help  in  the  warfare.  In  general,  the  enemies  of  the 
Hessian  fly  are  effective  only  in  limiting  damage,  and 
are  useful  where  other  preventives  are  neglected, 
but  can  never  take,  the  place  of  active  measures 
where  immunity  is  desired. 

MEANS  OF  RELIEF. — It  is  practically  impossible 
to  save  a  crop  once  attacked  by  the  Hessian  fly.  The 
best  thing  to  do  in  such  a  field  is  promptly  to  apply 
in  the  Fall  a  fertilizer,  like  nitrate  of  soda,  which 
the  plant  can  get  hold  of  quickly,  and  thus  enable 
it  to  tiller  sufficiently,  oftentimes  to  yield  a  partial 
crop.  The  pest  cannot  be  reached  with  any  insect¬ 
icidal  spray  or  application  to  the  soil  on  the  plant, 
hence  all  remedial  measures  are  necessarily  preven¬ 
tive  against  attack  the  following  season.  Some¬ 
thing  can  be  done  in  the  selection  of  varieties  of 
wheat.  Varieties  which  have  coarser  and  stiffer 
stems,  enabling  them  to  stand  and  not  break  over 
when  attacked,  and  varieties  which  tend  to  develop 
secondary  shoots  or  “tillers”  may  prove  helpful  in 
resisting  the  attacks  of  the  fly.  Early  varieties' 
seem  to  suffer  less  than  later  ones.  Some  of  the  so- 
called  resistant  varieties  of  wheat  are  Underhill, 
Mediterranean,  Red  Cap,  Red  May,  Clawson,  Volo, 
Forelle,  Palestine,  Polish,  Common  March,  Diamond, 
Egyptian  Imported,  and  several  other  bearded  varie¬ 
ties.  The  treatment  of  the  seed  used  can  have  no 
effect  on  the  numbers  of  the  fly,  as  there  is  no  con¬ 
nection  between  the  seed  and  the  infestation  of  the 
field,  as  some  suppose.  The  regular  practice  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  short  rotation  of  crops,  like  corn  one  year,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  oats  one  year,  wheat  one  year,  clover  and 
grass  two  years,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  avoid¬ 
ing  damage  by  the  fly.  Oftentimes  no  other  remedial 
measures  are  necessary,  especially  if  several  neigh¬ 
bors  unite  in  such  a  rotation.  Probably  the  most 
important  measures  available  are  those  directed 
against  the  insect  in  its  Summer  resting  period,  or  the 
early-issuing  flies  of  late  Summer  and  early  Autumn. 
One  of  the  earliest  methods  recommended  is  to  burn 
the  stubble  after  harvesting,  thus  destroying  many 
of  the  insects  in  their  Summer  resting  stage  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  stems.  If  it  Is  practicable  thus 
to  burn  over  the  stubble  it  will  be  best  to  defer  burn¬ 
ing,  if  the  weather  be  very  dry,  to  allow  the  emerg¬ 
ence  of  as  many  of  the  parasites  as  possible,  but  if 
burning  is  to  be  adopted  at  all,  it  should  be  done  be¬ 
fore  Fall  rains  set  in,  or  the  field  has  grown  up  to 
weeds.  If  rains  occur  early,  they  will  hasten  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  flies,  and  it  would  be  wise  to  burn 
the  stubble  in  any  case.  If  the  wheat  is  thrashed 
before  Fall,  it  would  be  well  to  burn  all  the  screen¬ 
ings,  as  many  of  the  “flaxseeds”  may  occur  in  them. 
The  volunteer  wheat  which  appears  in  the  field  some 
time  after  harvesting,  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
over  a  fortnight.  In  the  North,  where  much  Spring 
wheat  is  grown,  it  is  said  that  this  volunteer  wheat 
is  probably  the  principal  means  of  carrying  the  insect 
through  the  Winter.  Thus  the  stubble,  whether 
burned  over  or  not,  should  be  plowed  under  and 
rolled  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  volunteer 
plants  appear.  All  volunteer  wheat  around  stacks 
or  thrashing  places  should  be  plowed  under  also; 
merely  cutting  off  and  feeding  out  will  not  do;  it 
must  be  buried  deeply  in  the  soil.  A  method  which 
is  often  recommended,  but  little  practiced,  Is  to  sow 
narrow  decoy  strips  of  wheat  about  September  1. 
Some  of  the  Fall  brood  of  flies  will  be  decoyed  to 
lay  their  eggs  on  these  strips,  and  their  progeny  can 
be  destroyed  by  plowing  under  deeply  the  decoy 
plants;  do  not  let  the  decoy  strips  stand  more  than 
four  weeks,  or  but  a  few  days  after  sowing  the  main 
crop. 

LATE  SOWING.— In  Winter-wheat  regions  the  time 
of  sowing  in  Autumn,  in  so  far  as  the  Hessian  fly  is 
concerned,  a  very  important  item.  Early-sown  wheat 
will  naturally  be  exposed  to  the  deposition  of  eg§s 


by  the  flies  issuing  in  Autumn.  Therefore,  late  sow¬ 
ing  has  been  one  of  the  principal  resources  against 
the  fly,  and  has  been  generally  adopted  by  farmers, 
and  usually  with  success.  To  be  successful  the  sow¬ 
ing  should  be  late  enough  so  that  the  plants  do  not 
appear  above  ground  until  the  bulk  of  flies  have 
issued  and  died,  or  laid  their  eggs  on  decoy  strips. 
Just  when  to  sow  will  depend  much  on  the  latitude 
and  weather  conditions.  If  the  weather  after  har¬ 
vesting  remains  dry  and  hot,  the  Fall  planting  should 
be  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  while  if  moist  condi¬ 
tions  then  prevail,  the  crop  may  safely  be  planted 
earlier,  as  the  flies  will  have  emerged  and  died  earlier. 
In  northern  Indiana  and  southern  Michigan  observa- 


ADAM’S  NEEDLE  (Yucca  Filamentosa).  Fig.  200. 
See  Ruralisms,  Page  578. 


tions  on  the  time  of  emergence  of  the  flies  indicate 
that  farmers  may  safely  sow  wheat  about  September 
15,  but  farmers  in  southern  Indiana  and  similar  lati¬ 
tudes  should  delay  sowing  until  after  the  first  days 
of  October.  To  make  this  method  effective,  neigh 
borhoods  or  counties  should  unite,  and  all  sow  about 
the  same  time,  but  the  “perversity  of  human  nature” 
usually  results  in  some  one  sowing  at  the  wrong 
time,  and  thus  breeding  a  large  crop  of  the  flies 
for  their  more  ambitious  neighbors.  A  poor  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  seed  bed  may  offset  all  advantages 
that  might  be  gained  by  late  sowing;  there  is  much 
in  this  question  of  the  management  of  the  soil  and 
the  seeding.  The  above  measures  are  all  of  them 
practical  and  entail  little,  if  any,  unusual  expense. 
Where  clover  is  to  follow  wheat  it,  of  course,  pre¬ 
cludes  the  burning  of  stubble  or  the  destruction  of  vol¬ 
unteer  plants,  but  it  necessitates  the  rotation  of  crop, 
and  decoys  can  be  sown  and  the  seeding  delayed.  It 


the  mcintosh  peach,  fig.  201. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  578. 

is  hardly  possible  for  a  farmer  to  become  so  situated 
that  he  cannot  carry  out  some  of  these  measures,  and 
if  this  were  done  generally  and  every  year,  the  Hes¬ 
sian  fly  would,  in  all  probability,  become  of  so  little 
importance  that  it  would  cease  to  enter  seriously  into 
the  problem  of  successful  wheat  growing.  One 
prominent  entomologist  who  has  studied  this  pest 
for  nearly  15  years,  says  he  is  satisfied  that  four- 
fifths  of  its  injuries  may  be  prevented  by  a  better  sys  - 
tem  of  agriculture. _ m.  v.  slingerland. 

I  do  not  let  a  chance  escape  to  tell  my  friends  what  a 
good  paper  you  publish,  but  I  guess  they  think  I  want 
them  to  subscribe  for  my  own  benefit.  I  lend  them  my 
papers;  but  they  close  their  fist  over  their  $1.  Well,  they 
lose  a  good  many  dollars  by  keeping  that  one.  I  am 
thankful  I  am  not  “penny  wise  and  pound  foolish”  in  this 
respect,  anyway.  ■*- 

Connecticut. 


A  YARD  OF  BELGIAN  HARES. 

Confessions  of  a  Ci*y  Farmer. 

Last  week  we  pictured  a  family  of  Belgian  hares— 
father,  mother  and  children.  We  are  now  able  to  print 
the  following  breezy  and  interesting  statement: 

The  picture  was  taken  as  my  boy  was  playing  with 
them,  and  the  result  was  good  enough,  I  thought,  to 
be  enlarged.  I  began  to  raise  Belgian  hares  eight 
years  ago  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Flemish  farmer, 
whom  I  had  hired  to  run  my  place.  His  praise  of 
them,  the  good  prices  that  he  said  were  obtained  for 
them  in  London,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  could 
be  raised,  captivated  my  enthusiasm  as  a  newly-made 
farmer,  and  I  looked  around  for  some  parent  stock  to 
start  the  business.  This  I  found  on  a  poultry  farm 
somewhere  near  Worcester.  Mass.  The  man  had 
bought  at  a  high  price  a  pair  of  imported  hares,  and 
had  tried  to  raise  them,  but  with  so  little  success 
that  he  was  willing  to  part  with  the  last  family  he 
had  for  very  little  money.  There  were  five  in  the 
lot,  about  seven  weeks  old,  and  as  he  could  not  pick 
out  a  pair  I  took  the  bunch,  and  brought  them  home. 
They  were  installed  in  half  barrels,  having  a  one- 
inch  hole  at  the  bottom  and  a  slatted  cover,  and  a 
litter  of  pine  needles  three  inches  thick.  This  was 
changed  often. 

When  the  little  things  were  three  months  old,  the 
largest  buck  and  the  two  nicest  does  were  separated, 
(and  the  remaining  pair  put  in  a  pie).  At  six  months 
old  they  were  bred,  and  then  began  the  fun.  One 
doe  left  her  nest  when  the  young  were  only  three 
days  old;  the  other  brought  three  out  of  seven,  and 
one  of  these  never  reached  maturity.  This  was 
not  very  encouraging.  Still  my  man  said  he  was 
confident  tnat  he  would  be  more  successful  in  the 
future;  so  it  went  on  for  perhaps  two  years,  without 
my  interfering.  The  few  animals  that  reached  full 
size  were  strong,  large  and  fine  eating.  My  children 
found  so  much  pleasure  with  them  when  I  moved  to 
the  farm  in  the  Summer  that  I  resolved  to  study  the 
matter,  and  I  built  a  warm  structure  on  a  dry  spot, 
with  a  concrete  floor  slanting  to  a  gutter,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  rat-proof — away  from  the  cackling  hens  or 
noise  of  any  kina.  Hares  have  long  ears,  but  not 
for  music.  Then  I  put  up  single-course  brick  parti¬ 
tions,  three  feet  high,  three  feet  wide  and  three  feet 
apart — the  front  closed  by  a  wire  netting,  a  hinged 
top  of  the  same.  Inside  of  these  squares  I  put  up 
in  brick  also,  a  small  room  or  box  14  inches  inside 
measure,  having  an  opening  on  the  darkest  side — and 
a  removable  cover  of  wood  to  facilitate  cleaning 
Over  this  the  mother  takes  refuge  when  her  progeny 
are  strong  enough  to  eat,  but  still  are  too  exacting. 
This  is  for  the  breeding  pens.  When  weaned  the  lit¬ 
tle  ones  were  put  in  larger  spaces,  30  or  40  together. 
When  a  doe  is  ready  to  make  her  nest,  give  her  some 
straw  and  she  will  make  it  herself,  and  cover  it  with 
her  own  hair.  In  hot  weather  she  uses  nothing  else, 
but  in  no  case  will  she  allow  you  to  help  her.  She 
must  never  be  disturbed  in  any  way  except  by  her 
regular  attendant,  who  must  be  quiet  and  slow-mov¬ 
ing  in  feeding  and  going  about. 

It  is  well  after  two  or  three  days  to  investigate  and 
see  whether  there  is  a  dead  one  in  the  nest.  Two  or 
three  does  should  be  bred  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
young  ones  dividec  up  between  them,  as  often  one  will 
have  four  or  five  and  the  other  nearly  a  dozen.  I 
think  six  enough  for  one  mother,  and  it  does  pay  to 
dispose  of  anything  over  that  number  if  show  stock 
or  breeders  are  raised.  Oatmeal,  as  cooked  for  the 
table,  milk  warm  from  the  cow,  roots,  lettuce  or  any 
thing  to  induce  milk  should  be  given  the  mother, 
but  when  the  young  ones  commence  to  run  and  eat 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  throw  in  the  pen  noth¬ 
ing  with  the  dew  on  it,  or  that  may  be  wet.  All 
the  drink  they  should  have  must  come  from  green 
food  or  roots.  To  be  sure  that  this  is  observed  I 
insist  that  the  morning  feed  should  be  housed  the 
night  before.  With  these  precautions  and  strict 
cleanliness  I  have  raised  99  per  cent  of  those  born 
alive.  We  used  to  eat  two  or  three  pairs  every  week 
the  year  around,  and  occasionally  sent  some  to  our 
friends.  But  after  six  years  of  farming  I  found  that 
it  was  harder  to  keep  a  farmer  healthy  when  one 
is  not  on  the  place  the  whole  year  than  to  keep  rab¬ 
bits  under  the  worst  condition.  The  trouble  with 
the  farmer  is  he  invariably  develops  a  case  of  big¬ 
beadedness — and  this  is  contagious — his  wife  gets  it 
— the  children  are  affected  by  it  and  the  hired  help 
is  led  to  think  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  farm, 
but  pay  the  bills — and  two  years  ago,  when,  after  all 
the  crops  were  planted,  I  was  asked  for  an  unreason¬ 
able  raise  in  wages  I  turned  Mr.  Farmer,  his  wife 
and  family  and  other  help  on  the  road,  sold  all  my 
stock  and  tools,  and  now  let  a  man  in  rent  free, 
provided  he  looks  after  my  own  house  and  all  the 
fences.  In  the  Summer,  I  buy  all  my  milk  and 
vegetables  from  him,  and  am  $1,500  a  year  better 
off!  But— there  is  a  but  to  every  comfort— and  when 
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in  the  evening  I  am  through  reading  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  wonder  whether  the  Sage  of  Hope  Farm  has  it  his 
own  way,  and  is  always  as  satisfied  as  he  seems  to 
be.  I  hope  so.  Perhaps  if  he  knew  of  the  qualities 
of  the  Belgian  hare  he  would  put  them  on  his  table  to 
replace  the  ducks.  He  tells  us  in  his  last  notes  that 
his  people  are  well  fed.  We  know  he  is,  judging  from 
the  back  view  he  gave  us  of  himself  some  time  ago. 
I  certainly  enjoy  his  communication  and  do  not  re¬ 
member  anything  just  in  his  line,  though  I  look  clear 
back  to  the  old  Moore’s  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Massachusetts.  l,  h.  daloz. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  read  of  farmers  who  have  every¬ 
thing  just  as  they  want  it,  and  who  never  make  mis¬ 
takes,  but  we  never  got  into  the  same  township  with 
them. 

BERRIES  OUT  OF  THE  DUST 

Holding  Moisture  in  a  Dry  Time. 

PART  I. 

On  June  20,  I  found  the  country  around  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  as  drj  as  a  chip.  There  had  been  but  a  few 
light  showers,  and  fruit  and  vegetables  were  suffering 
severely.  Strawberries  in  particular  showed  the 
lack  of  moisture.  I  found  the  fruit  offered  for  sale 
mostly  small  and  poor.  Most  strawberry  patches 
were  as  hard  as  a  board  floor,  grass  and  daisies  steal¬ 
ing  what  little  moisture  the  soil  contained  away  from 
the  berries.  It  was  a  good  time  to  test  the  skill  of 
a  fruit  grower.  Two  days  before  Mr.  Chas.  Siddon 
sold  to  one  dealer  in  Syracuse  over  2,700  quarts  of 
fine  berries.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  he  picked  nearly 
1,300  more.  It  was  like  picking  strawberries  right 
out  of  the  dust  and  the  story  of  how  it  was  done 
reads  like  a  chapter  out  of  a  romance. 

Mr.  Siddon’s  experience  demonstrates  what  we  have 
often  claimed — that  successful  farming  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  gigantic  force  and  over-powering  weight. 


with  dust.  On  neighboring  farms  pickers  were  tak¬ 
ing  a  few  small  buttons  of  berries  out  of  the  grass, 
for  the  strawberry  plants  were  hidden  from  view 
by  the  foul  growth.  What  else  could  one  expect  from 
such  ground?  The  sun  had  baked  out  all  the  moisture 
it  could  and  the  grass  and  weeds  had  taken  the  rest. 

The  pickers  were  also  at  work  on  Mr.  Siddon’s 
farm,  and  there  was  a  constant  procession  to  the  pick¬ 
ing  shed  of  large,  fine,  high-colored  berries.  What 
an  object  lesson  it  was!  Here  was  a  man  who  had 
been  able  to  master,  in  part  at  least,  the  forces  of 
nature.  On  other  farms  the  moisture  had  evaporated 
and  was  lost.  On  this  farm  it  had  been  held  and 
packed  away  into  the  strawberries.  Surely  the  rain 
may  fall  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  but  it  stays 
with  the  man  who  is  just  to  his  soil  and  flies  away 
from  the  unjust  soil  abuser.  I  hardly  know  what 
would  be  the  best  season  for  describing  some  of 
Mr.  Siddon’s  methods.  Do  farmers  read  such  things 
and  think  them  over?  Are  they  most  impressive  just 
when  the  results  of  a  drought  are  most  in  evidence 
or  before  the  drought  comes  on?  At  any  rate  I  will 
try  to  tell  about  them  next  week. 

There  were  many  interesting  things  about  Mr.  Sid¬ 
don’s  farm.  He  showed  me  where  he  used  Read’s 
fertilizers  this  Spring.  I  have  argued  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  apply  fertilizers  to  strawberries  in  Spring. 
The  time  for  that  seems  to  me  to  be  late  Summer 
or  Fall,  before  the  fruit  buds  are  formed.  Nitrate  of 
soda  often  gives  good  results  in  Spring,  but  I  have 
never  seen  good  results  from  potash  or  phosphoric  acid 
at  that  time.  We  could  tell  to  a  foot,  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  vines,  just  where  this  fertilizer  was 
put,  and  Mr.  Siddon  said  the  fruit  was  much  better 
on  the  fertilizer  strips.  That  result  is  against 
theory,  but  there  is  no  getting  around  it. 

Mr.  Siddon  is,  I  think,  very  wise  in  the  way  he 
treats  his  children.  They  do  not  go  into  the  field 


One  bushel  of  pure  Orchard-grass  seed  sown  on  an 
acre  would,  if  evenly  distributed,  put  186  seeds  upon 
every  square  foot.  One  and  one-half  bushels  per 
acre  sov:n  in  early  Spring  and  lightly  covered  by  a 
weeder,  will  probably  be  as  satisfactory  as  heavier 
seeding.  As  a  mixture  of  seeds  for  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  we  would  recommend  the  following  in  preference 
to  Orchard  grass  alone:  Red  clover,  six  pounds; 
Alsike  clover,  four  pounds;  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  3% 
pounds;  Orchard  grass,  3%  pounds;  Meadow  fescue 
3%  pounds;  Red-top,  3%  pounds;  Timothy,  five 
pounds.  The  following  table  shows  the  feeding  value 
of  Orchard-grass  hay  as  compared  with  some  of  the 
more  commonly-used  hay: 


Carbohy-  Nutri- 
drates  tive 

Protein.  and  fat.  ratio. 

Orchard  grass  . 4.G6  p.  c.  43.07  p.  c.  1:10.4 

Timothy  hay  . 3.67  41.25  1:12.7 

Clover  hay  . 7.82  40.25  1:  5.6 

Corn  fodder  . 3.00  40.00  1:14 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  analyses  that  the  Or¬ 
chard  grass  compares  very  favorably  with  Timothy 
hay.  To  secure  best  results  in  its  feeding  it  would 
better  be  combined  with  clover,  which  comes  more 
nearly  to  what  is  known  as  a  balanced  ration. 

l.  a.  c. 


MONEY  IN  THE  RYE  CROP. 

Rye  at  present  price  of  straw  is  considered  to  be 
a  fairly  profitable  crop.  There  is  as  much  raised 
here  as  there  ever  was,  being  considered  the  best 
crop  on  which  to  sow  clover  and  Timothy;  at  least 
the  best  results  are  obtained  by  such  seeding.  At 
present  prices  it  is  perhaps  not  quite  as  valuable  as 
a  hay  crop.  The  average  yield  is  from  15  to  18 
bushels  per  acre.  The  machines  used  for  thrashing 
are  “beaters”  or  “rubbers,”  and  are  all  self-binders, 
keeping  the  straw  straight  and  in  good  condition, 
which  in  the  New  York  market  is  quoted  as  “long 


A  PATCH  OF  SNYDER  BLACKBERRIES  THAT  CLOTHES  THE  GIRLS. 


Fig.  202. 


The  light,  quick,  active  man  with  hard  grit  and  sharp 
burrs  in  his  mind  to  grind  up  and  make  soluble  the 
hard  facts  of  science  and  business  will  often  succeed 
where  the  big  giant  would  fail.  The  Siddons  first 
raised  truck  on  their  farm — and  raised  it  well.  Then 
they  kept  cows  and  managed  so  well  that  they  pro¬ 
duced  the  fodder  required  by  one  cow  on  less  than  an 
acre.  Mr.  Siddon  says  he  went  out  and  saw  what 
other  dairymen  were  doing  and  then  came  home  and 
tried  to  modify  their  methods  so  as  to  adapt  them  to 
his  own  farm.  Thus,  instead  of  depending  on  corn, 
Timothy  and  clover  alone,  he  learned  to  use  many 
other  crops,  and  make  the  soil  work  all  the  time. 
Finally  dairying  failed  to  give  the  profit  it  once  did, 
and  Mr.  Siddon  saw  that  other  crops  must  be  pro¬ 
vided.  He  hit  upon  strawberries,  bush  fruits  and 
pickles,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  learn  all  he 
could  about  them,  and  then  apply  that  knowledge  to 
the  conditions  to  be  found  on  his  own  farm.  Mr. 
Siddon  has  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  T.  B. 
Terry.  If  one  will  read  Our  Farming  he  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  closely  the  methods  practiced  on 
this  New,  York  farm  agree  with  the  Ohio  methods  of 
Mr.  Terry.  Clean  culture  and  clover  have  done  won¬ 
ders  for  both  soils. 

“One  trouble  with  us  .for  several  years,”  said  Mr. 
Siddon,  “was  that  we  had  too  many  bosses  on  the 
farm.  Where  several  people  have  each  a  plan  which 
is  the  ‘best’  it  is  hard  to  make  a  success.  There  is 
no  success  on  any  farm  except  through  one  careful 
and  definite  plan  worked  out  through  years  of  hard 
work  and  constant  watching.  You  can’t  keep  chang¬ 
ing  and  shifting  about  when  your  plan  goes  a  little 
wrong  at  times,  but  you  must  get  the  principle  of  it 
right,  and  then  stick  to  it.” 

It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Siddon  started  right  and 
stuck  to  it.  The  farm  lies  in  a  flat,  level  section. 
The  hot  sun  beat  down  as  it  had  for  weeks,  and  the 
surface  of  the  earth  was  baked  like  a  board,  or  soft 


to  do  ordinary  picking,  but  take  charge  of  depart¬ 
ments.  The  boy  can  go  after  the  pickers  in  the 
morning  and  drive  them  home  at  night.  One  girl 
takes  charge  of  the  pickers,  punches  the  tickets  and 
keeps  an  eye  on  the  field.  The  others  can  work  in 
the  shed,  fixing  up  the  boxes  tastefully,  sorting  and 
packing.  It  gives  them  an  interest  in  the  business 
to  feel  mat  they  are  in  charge  of  a  responsible  part  of 
the  work.  Mr.  Siddon  showed  me  a  patch  of  Snyder 
blackberries  which  belongs  to  the  girls.  They  care 
for  it — prune,  cultivate,  hoe  and  pick — and  have  the 
money  for  their  clothes  and  other  pin  money.  This 
is  a  good  arrangement,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  clean,  vigorous  patch,  which  is  shown  at 
Fig.  202.  I  will  try  „o  tell  how  the  berries  are  grown 
in  the  dust  next  week.  h.  w.  c. 


ORCHARD  GRASS;  A  PERMANENT  PASTURE 

What  is  the  best  time  to  sow  Orchard  grass,  and  should 
it  be  harrowed,  or  only  brushed  in?  a.  s.  m.  b. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Orchard  grass  is  a  perennial,  lasting,  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  for  many  years.  It  is  somewhat 
coarse  when  given  opportunity  to  grow  with  abund¬ 
ance  of  room.  One  objection  to  it  is  its  tendency 
to  grow  in  bunches  or  tufts.  If  sown  by  itself  it  will 
be  very  bunchy.  It  is  better  to  sow  it  in  a  mixture 
designed  for  permanent  pasture  rather  than  for  a 
hay  crop.  It  is  among  the  first  grasses  to  start 
growth  in  bpring,  and  will  continue  growth  until  late 
Fall.  K  should  never  be  sown  on  grounds  intended 
for  lawns,  as  it  shoots  up  rapidly,  and  before  the 
main  portion  of  the  grass  requires  cutting  the  Orchard 
grass  is  up  beyond  the  reach  of  tne  lawn  mower.  The 
place  where  Orchard  grass  is  most  valuable  is  in 
shady  woodland  pastures.  It  will  grow  in  the  shade 
where  nearly  ah  other  grasses  will  fail.  Orchard 
grass  weighs  14  pounds  per  bushel,  and  when  sown 
aloqe  from  one  to  two  bushels  are  usually  sown. 


rye  straw.”  Much  of  the  straw,  however,  goes  to 
the  paper  mills  in  this  vicinity,  where  it  is  manufac¬ 
tured  into  straw  wrapping  paper.  At  the  local  mills 
last  year  the  price  got  as  high  as  $13  per  ton,  and 
now  they  have  started  at  $10  per  ton.  Furthermore 
it  is  a  crop  that  seldom  fails,  as  there  is  usually  mois¬ 
ture  enough  in  the  ground  in  Spring  to  carry  it 
through  until  harvest,  although  a  severe  drought 
would  affeci.  it  to  some  extent.  In  dairy  farming  we 
find  rye  bran  an  excellent  milk  producer. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  l.  v.  c. 


POULTRY  AND  POTATOES. 

For  the  second  year  we  have  planted  potatoes  on 
the  same  acre  of  ground  next  to  the  poultry  house, 
where  we  keep  from  150  to  200  hens.  The  potatoes 
do  well  by  our  taking  good  care  of  the  field,  and  the 
hens  keep  the  tops  clean  of  beetles,  or  nearly  so. 
Twice  I  have  noticed  a  few  hills  that  were  neglected 
a  little,  but  in  a  day  or  so  the  hens  found  them  and 
the  “bugs”  were  no  more.  The  mellow  ground  and 
the  shade  of  the  vines  are  enjoyed  by  the  hens,  and 
strange  to  say,  the  potatoes  are  not  scratched  out  to 
any  extent,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
hill  them.  A  neighbor  has  practiced  this  plan  for 
several  years  with  good  results.  I  have  wondered 
whether  the  same  results  would  be  secured  if  hen3 
had  not  been  kept  on  the  location  before.  It  seems 
as  though  there  must  be  fewer  bugs  and  worms 
around  after  a  few  years  than  when  the  hens  are  first 
put  there,  and  maybe  there  would  be  less  reason  for 
hens  to  eat  Potato  beetles  the  first  year  or  two. 

H.  H.  L. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  tried  this  plan  last  year.  We  did 
not  observe  that  the  hens  ate  the  beetles.  They  did 
but  little  damage.  Near  a  few  plants  they  mr.de 
dusting  holes  and  thus  uncovered  a  few  tubers,  which 
were  eaten. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten* 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Grafting  Plums. 

G.  W.  It.,  Antlers,  Col.— I  have  some  plum 
trees  just  coming  into  bearing,  but  do  not 
like  them.  They  are  the  Bailey,  a  Japan 
sort.  They  seem  too  late  for  this  climate. 

I  wish  to  work  them  over  to  the  Pacific 
and  Tennant  prunes,  and  American  plum. 
How  should  I  proceed,  and  when  is  the 
best  time  to  do  it?  The  plums  are  on 
Marianna  stocks. 

Ans. — The  Bailey  plum  is  a  late  var¬ 
iety  and  may  not  be  suitable  to  the  high 
altitudes  of  western  Colorado.  The  trees 
can  be  grafted  early  next  Spring  in  the 
usual  way.  Full  directions  for  grafting 
were  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  Spring. 
In  that  region  the  last  of  March  or 
the  first  half  of  April  will  be  about  the 
time  to  do  the  work.  H.  e.  v.  d. 

Premature  Ripening  of  Peaches. 

,1.  R.  L.,  Birdsboro,  Pa.— What  causes  some 
late  varieties  of  the  peach  to  ripen  pre¬ 
maturely  and  irregularly  over  the  trees  in 
orchards  four  and  five  years  old?  I  visited 
an  orchard  of  500  trees  four  years  old,  and 
found  at  least  150  trees  have  premature 
fruit  on  them.  The  soil  is  good  and  the 
crop  the  first  on  the  trees.  The  season  was 
very  hot  and  dry;  no  rain  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  growing  season,  and  only  a  few  oc¬ 
casional  showers  now  and  then. 

Ans. — Extreme  drought  sometimes 
causes  the  fruit  on  peach  and  other  fruit 
trees  to  ripen  prematurely.  That  dread¬ 
ful  disease  of  the  peach  called  yellows 
also  lias  that  effect.  It  is  the  first  symp¬ 
tom  of  that  disease.  In  the  latter 
case  the  fruit  is  apt  to  have  small,  red 
specks  over  the  outside,  and  also 
streaks  through  the  flesh.  Yellow 
leaves  and  bunches  of  small  wiry 
shoots  come  out  on  the  large  branches. 
If  these  latter  signs  are  evident,  then 
there  is  almost  no  doubt  of  the  disease 
being  prevalent,  and  the  most  radical 
means  should  at  once  be  carried  into 
effect.  This  is  to  cut  out  and  burn 
at  once  every  tree  so  affected,  and  with¬ 
out  dragging  any  of  them  near  healthy 
trees,  because  the  disease  is  very  con¬ 
tagious.  n.  e.  v.  D. 

Apples  for  New  York. 

M.  F.,  Medina,  N.  Y.— I  have  come  into 
possession  of  a  nursery  block  of  apple 
trees,  from  which  I  wish  to  set  an  orchard. 
Which  of  the  following  varieties  are  the 
most  profitable:  Ben  Davis,  Spy,  Mann, 
Wealthy,  Fameuse,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 
Golden  Russet,  Peewaukee?  What  k.nd  of 
an  apple  is  the  Peewaukee? 

Ans. — The  Ben  Davis  is  probably  the 
profitable  variety,  even  for  New  York, 
of  those  mentioned.  It  is  not  the  one 
that  I  would  positively  recommend,  but 
it  certainly  is  proving  worthy  of  being 
extensively  tested  in  that  State.  There 
is  another  good  use  to  which  the  trees 
can  be  put  after  they  are  planted,  and 
that  is,  as  stock  upon  which  to  graft 
the  most  desirable  varieties.  Twenty 
Ounce  is  a  very  valuable  market  apple 
in  New  York,  but  needs  to  be  top-graft¬ 
ed  on  a  vigorous  stock.  There  is  no 
better  stock  than  Ben  Davis.  Northern 
Spy  is  about  as  good  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  trees  of  this  variety  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way.  Sutton,  Rome 
Beauty  and  Esopus  are  all  better  for 
being  worked  on  to  good  stocks,  and 
are  among  the  most  desirable  varieties 
to  grow  in  New  York.  If  I  owned  this 
lot  of  nursery  trees,  and  wished  to  use 
them  in  that  State  I  would  set  all  the 
permanent  trees  in  the  orchard  out  of 
the  Ben  Davis  and  Northern  Spy,  with 
the  above  object  in  view;  provided 
there  were  enough  to  do  it.  I  would 
set  them  40  or  50  feet  apart.  Between 
these  trees  I  would  set  all  the  Oldenburg 
trees  there  were,  and  a  few  of  the 
Wealthy;  because  they  are  both  very 
early  bearers  and  will  utilize  the  spaces 
between  the  permanent  trees  until  they 
need  them.  Wealthy  does  not  sell  as 
well  as  Oldenburg,  or  I  would  use  it 
largely.  A  few  of  the  Golden  Russet 


trees  might  be  set  for  home  use.  The 
Mann,  Fameuse  and  Pewaukee  trees  I 
would  try  to  sell  to  some  one  who 
might  want  them;  for  I  would  not  plant 
them  except  to  be  top-grafted ;  and  they 
are  not  so  good  as  Ben  Davis  and 
Northern  Spy  for  that  use.  Pewaukee 
is  a  Fall  apple  of  poor  quality. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Grafting  Crab  Apples. 

H.  E.,  Greenland,  N.  E.—  Having  an  indis¬ 
tinct  recollection  of  having  grafted  Trans¬ 
cendent  crabs  successfully  with  Winter  ap¬ 
ples  about  25  years  ago,  led  me  to  try  the 
experiment  on  a  couple  of  vigorous  trees 
eight  inches  in  diameter  here,  in  May,  1899. 
But  it  was  nearly  a  failure,  but  few  of  the 
grafts  living,  and  these  of  feeble  growth. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  would  be  the  result 
under  favorable  conditions?  It  is  possible 
that  the  scions  were  not  in  suitable  con¬ 
dition,  or  it  may  have  been  defective  work, 
though  they  were  inserted  by  an  experi¬ 
enced  grafter.  It  has  been  exceedingly  dry 
here  for  the  past  two  years,  almost  un¬ 
precedentedly  so.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
largely  the  reason  of  the  failure.  I  wish  to 
change  to  the  Hunt  Russet  which,  as  you 
doubtless  know,  is  an  apple  hardly  larger 
than  some  of  the  largest  crabs,  but  of 
superior  flavor,  handsome  red  cheek,  russet 
color,  and  one  of  the  most  desirable,  ex¬ 
cept  in  size,  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  It  always  commands  from  $1  to  $2 
more  per  barrel  than  most  other  Winter 
apples,  and  is  much  sought  after  as  a  des¬ 
sert  fruit.  It  is  always  in  short  supply, 
because  it  is  of  so  small  size  it  does  not 
pay  the  producer  so  well  to  raise  as  some 
of  the  larger  sorts,  and  as  a  result  there 
are  very  few  new  trees  being  set  out.  I 
am  sure  that  anyone  who  would  give  it 
good  culture,  that  is,  grow  it  in  highly- 
fertilized  and  cultivated  soil,  would  find  it 
a  profitable  fruit.  To  my  taste  there  is  no 
apple  of  its  season  that  compares  with  it 
in  flavor.  Like  the  Seckel  among  pears,  it 
seems  to  me  entitled  to  rank  as  the  per¬ 
fection  of  all  apples. 

Ans. — The  Transcendent  crab  apple 
tree  may  be  successfully  grafted  to  ap¬ 
ples  of  any  variety,  so  far  as  I  have  seen 
it  tried.  There  must  have  been  some 
fault  with  the  scions  inserted  last 
Spring.  Very  dry  weather  would  have 
some  deleterious  effect,  but  that  should 
not  cause  an  almost  total  failure  of  the 
grafts  to  grow.  Hunt  Russet  is  a  delic¬ 
ious  little  Winter  apple,  and  is  some¬ 
what  similar  to  Pomme  Grise,  although 
not  sweet  in  flavor.  Both  are  fancy 
market  apples  and  very  desirable  for 
home  use,  also.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Transplanting  Raspberries ;  Parker  Earle 
Strawberry. 

IV.  A.  S.,  Strathroy,  Ont.—l.  I  have  leased 
a  place  for  five  years,  and  ihere  are  some 
Cuthbert  raspberry  and  blackcap  plants 
on  the  place,  but  on  poor  and  weedy  land. 
Can  I  remove  the  old  canes,  so  as  to  get 
a  crop  off  them  next  year?  If  so,  what 
would  be  the  best  way  to  do,  and  how 
should  I  plant?  They  are  now  in  rows. 
Should  they  not  be  in  hills,  so  as  to  culti¬ 
vate  both  ways?  The  soil  is  a  light  sandy 
loam.  2.  A  neighbor  has  what  he  bought 
for  Parker  ha rle  strawberry.  The  plants 
fruited  well  the  first  season  and  he  plant¬ 
ed  runners  from  them  on  some  low,  wet 
and  sheltered  ground  where  they  have 
never  fruited,  and  other  runners  from  them 
have  failed  to  fruit  though  they  bloom  pro¬ 
fusely.  They  have  perfect  blossoms.  I  put 
out  some  runners  from  them  last  Spring, 
and  they  have  done  well  on  high  open  land, 
both  in  hills  and  rows.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  cause  of  their  not  fruiting?  Was  it 
only  the  season?  The  old  original  plants 
had  fruit  on  them  this  year. 

Ans. — 1.  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  there  may  not  be  a  moderate 
crop  of  fruit  next  year  on  the  bushes 
mentioned,  if  proper  care  is  given  them 
from  now  until  then.  Previous  neglect 
will  undoubtedly  have  its  natural  result, 
in  shortening  the  crop.  The  removal 
of  the  old  canes  at  once  will  be  advan¬ 
tageous.  The  Cuthbert  plants  need  not 
be  dug  out,  leaving  only  hills  where 
there  are  now  hedges  or  continuous 
rows,  for  the  hedge  system  is  very 
good  if  the  row  is  not  more  than  about 
two  feet  wide.  Blackcaps  are  usually 
trained  in  rows,  too,  the  stools  being 
2%  to  three  feet  apart.  But  there  is  no 
objection  to  training  in  hills  and  culti¬ 
vating  both  ways.  Some  prefer  this 
method:  for  it  gives  opportunity  for 
thorough  tillage.  By  this  plan  the  hills 
shou.d  be  five  or  six  feet  apart  both 
ways.  2.  The  Parker  Earle  strawberry 
usually  does  best  on  low,  strong  land. 
Why  the  plants  mentioned  have  not 
fruited  I  cannot  say.  It  may  be  that  the 
fruit  was  killed  when  in  bloom.  That 
is  rather  common  in  low  places. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Ad/v. 


59th  ANNUAL  FAIR 

OF  THE 

Dutchess  County— 
Agricultural  Society, 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE 

Hudson  River  Driving  Park,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 

SEl’T.  11,  12,  iS  and  14,  1900. 

Crand  Show  of  Live  Stock  and  Novel 
Attractions  each  Day. 

A  profitable  occasion  to  all  w  ho  attend.  Excursion 
rates  of  all  railroads.  Electric  cars  to  the  Grounds. 
We  guarantee  a  Big  Fair.  Competition  Open  to  AH. 


Everybody  Invited. 

ADMISSION. 

Single  Tickets .  35  Cents. 

Children  Under  12  Years .  15  Cents. 

Admission  to  the  Grand  Stand  ..  25  Cents. 


Carriages  admitted  free.  Positively  no  return  checks. 

For  Premium  List  and  other  information  address 
the  Secretary,  J.  M.  BOOTH. 

42  Market  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
R.  W.  RIVES,  President,  New  Hamburgh,  N.  Y. 

Recleaned  Seeds. 

WHEAT,  RYE,  CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
and  other  FARM  SEEDS. 

Write  for  Wheat  Circular  and  Seed  Price  List;  free 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

115  &  117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


We  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
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K  TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Rook  Free.  Result  of  76  years'  experience. 

STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana,  Mo. ;  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Trees.  Plants. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


200,000  Peach 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

YORK  IMPERIAL  an»KIEFFER. 

One  tree  to  a  carload. 

Business  trees  at  business  prices.  (They  are  bear¬ 
ers.)  Inducements  to  I’each  buyers.  Let  us 
quote  you  on  your  want  list. 

WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 


Seed  Wheat.  —  Harvest  King,  red, 

hardy,  productive.  Pure  seed,  $1  per  bushel. 

GEO.  M.  T ALLCOT,  Skaneateles.  N.  Y. 


Red  Russian  Wheat. —  Yielded  this 

year,  on  ten  acres  unmanured  land,  350  bushels. 
Sample  and  price  four  cents  stamps. 

ISAAC  K.  EDWARDS,  Newton,  Ohio. 


School  of  Practical 
Agriculture  aud  Horticulture. 

THE  SMALL  FARM  WELL  TILLED. 

To  teach  the  art  of  Fruit  Culture,  Gardening, 
Landscape  Gardening,  Dairying  and  allied  subjects, 
Greenhouses  and  Poultry. 

Course  begins  in  September,  and  is  open  to  men 
and  women  for  training  in  practical  and  scientific 
wrork.  Address  GEO.  T.  POWELL,,  Director, 
Briarcliff  Manor.  Westchester  Co..  N.Y 


The  Counter  Edition  of  our 
Garden  aud  Farm  Manual 

contains  besides  the  very  complete  line 
of  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  a 
Great  Variety  of  GARDEN  AND  FARM 
TOOLS  and  SPRAYING  OUTFITS.  Send 
for  it.  Send  also  for  oui  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES  ,  21'  pin  la  dklpii ^reet 


Duily  Seed  AVlieat. — Yield  30  to  45  bu.  per  acre. 

1,100  bu.  of  choice,  pure  seed,  clean  of  cockle  and 
rye.  at  $1.2' per  bu.  7, (MX)  bu.  grown  on  neighboring 
farms,  at  $1.15  per  bu.,  sacked.  Free  sample  to-day. 

JOHN  HERR  SHENK,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


CHOICE  SEED  WHEAT  S  ¥?.Wio? 

Send  two  stamps  for  samples  and  description. 

HERBERT  F.  CHILDS,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Harvest  King  Seed  Wheat. 

Heavy-yielding;  red.  smooth  chair.  Yielded  40  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  with  me  this  season.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Landlsville,  Pa. 


JONES’  WHEATS 

never  were  as  much  in  demand  as  now.  Try  these 
champion  yielders  from  headquarters.  Catalogue 
free.  A.  N.  JON KS,  Wheat  Propagator,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


— 500  bushels  Deiaware-grown 
CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED. 


JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Milford,  Del 


/"'rlinRon  Clover— new  crop.— Thos.  McEi,roy 
^  Mer.  Exchange  Building,  (5  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  Is 
now  receiving consignmentsof  the  new  crop  Crimson 
Clover,  choice  quality,  offering  to  the  trade  only,  in 
quantities  to  suit.  Samples  on  application. 


c 


RIMSON  CLOVE] 


P 

Do  not  be  deceived  in  buying 

cheap  foreign  seed.  H 

We  are  Headquarters  for  pure  Delaware  Seed. 
New  crop.  Write  for  prices. 

H.  L.  HOLMES,  Seedsman,  Harrisburg,  I’a. 


Crimson 

Clover. 


NO 

MORE 

WEEDS 


3  lbs.  for  $1. 


TTse  l*erfectlon  Weed  Killer, 
and  destroy  them  permanently. 
Invaluable  for  walks  and  tennis 
courts.  No  trouble;  dissolve  in  water 
and  apply  with  sprinkler.  50c.  per  ft., 
National  Chemical  Co.,  Kutland,  Vt. 


JL  f**W  1  EJ"  If  you  want  Apple  bar- 

kK  ■ ^  Li  CL  rels,  and  want  to  get 

•  them  when  you  want 
them,  write  to 
ROBERT  GILLIES, 
MARLBORO,  N.Y. 


CDIIIT  evaporator,  “the  granger. 

rnUII  For  family  use.  $3,  $5  and  $8.  Cir.  Free 
EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257  So.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA 


BARRELS 


E 


VAPORATINC  FRUIT 

Complete  rigs  for  gilt-edge  work  and  big  profits. 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  407,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Genuine  Delaware  Seed,  also  other  seeds  for  Summer 
sowing.  Write  for  our  Midsummer  Catalogue.  We 
send  it  Free.  Henry  A,  Dreer,  Philadelphia. 


Peach  Baskets 

Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and  16  qts. 


API  rnv  m  IIITC  Klm;  stock  of  leading 
UCLCIII  l  LAN  I  VI  varieties.  Write  to- 

. -  -  -  day  for  our  midsum¬ 
mer  catalogue.  Henry  a.  Dreer,  Philadelphia. 


Beautiful  Strawberries  in  1901 

We  can  furnish  you  with 
pot-grown  Strawberry  Plants 
that  will  bear  a  full  crop  of 
fruit  next  year.  Celery  aud 
Cabbage  Plants.  Full  line  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Stock. 
Write  at  once  for  our  Summer 
and  Autumn  catalogue.  It 
explains  all.  Fruit  packages 
of  all  kinds  for  sale  at  low 
prices.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 
Orange  County  Nurseries.  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Peach  Covers. 

Wood.  Burlap  and  Cotton. 

Crape  Baskets. 

Sizes,  3j£,  5.  8, 10  and  15  pounds. 

Berry  Baskets. 

Quarts,  Shorts,  Pints,  Thirds,  etc 


BERRY,  PEACH  AND  GRAPE  CRATES. 

Crate  stock  and  box  shooks  in  all  sizes,  direct  from 
the  manufacturers.  Spec'al  prices  to  dealers  and 
carload  buyers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

COLES  &  CO.,  _ 

(Successors  to  A.  H.  MONTAGUE  &  SON). 
Manufacturers  and  Agents, 

109-111  Warren  Street.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CABBAGE  WORMS  H  AMMON  DS  Llf g"  SHOT 

over  the  plants.  Its  effectiveness  is  never  denlod,  its  safety  is  proved  by  18  years  of  annual  use.  Is  retailed 
generally  at  25  cents  for  5- lb  package  Put  up  in  kegs  and  barrels  and  SOLD  BY  SEED  DEALERS.  For 
pamphlet  address  B.  HAMMOND,  FlshkUl-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


principle  applies  to  trees.  That's  our 
about  it.  No  secret,  fake  or  patent  methods,  but  common  sense  business  talks  for  business  people. 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Tree  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TDEEC1  bred  from  finest  bearing  strains.  They  not 
JL  only  bear,  but  you  know  ivhat  they  will  bear. 
■  You  like  a  well-bred  horse  or  cow,  the  sama 

business,  and  our  booklet,  The  Tree  Breeder,  will  tell  you  more 


For  $2,  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Parry’s 
Giant,  i  Early  Reliance  and  i  Paragon  chestnut  tree  grafted, 
worth  $3.25.  Full  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Certificate. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.J. 


Ghoicesf  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  40  Acres  Hardy  Roses.  44  Greenhouses 
of  Palms,  Everblooming  Roses,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Etc.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  47  Years.  1000  Acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  O, 
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BEAN  CROP  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

The  bean  crop,  at  a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate,  is  about  60  per  cent  of  a  full  crop, 
and  the  promise  now  is  of  an  excellent 
quality.  J.  f.  m. 

Niagara  Palls,  N.  T. 

The  bean  crop  looks  very  promising  this 
year  so  far.  I  think  the  acreage  is  larger 
than  last  year;  early  beans  never  looked 
better.  There  are  a  great  many  late  beans 
planted,  and  they  will  depend  on  frosts 
this  Fall.  a.  T. 

Millers,  N.  Y. 

The  bean  crop  is  not  in  promising  con¬ 
dition.  Early  in  the  season,  the  weather 
was  very  dry,  and  beans  came  up  very  un¬ 
evenly.  Some  hills  which  had  a  little  mois¬ 
ture  sent  up  their  plants  at  once.  Others 
held  the  seed  dry  and  safe  for  four  or  five 
weeks  and  then,  when  the  rain  came  early 
in  July,  these  beans  came  up  a  month  be¬ 
hind  the  others.  Still  other  seed  made  a 
feeble  start,  then  dried  down  and  died. 
This  makes  a  very  poor  stand.  The 
weather  is  now  very  hot  and  dry,  and 
beans  of  all  kinds  are  suffering.  Some  sec¬ 
tions  are  affected  by  a  blight,  which  makes 
the  vines  turn  yellow  and  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  premature  ripening.  If  the 
present  unfavorable  conditions  continue, 
the  crop  of  beans  in  western  New  York, 
will  be  less  than  one-half  an  average  crop. 
We  hope  to  have  a  more  favorable  report 
for  you  later  on.  n.  b.  keeney  &  son. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

I  have  five  acres  of  red  beans  on  rich  soil; 
they  look  better  at  this  time  than  last 
year  at  this  date.  We  have  had  more  rain 
in  this  locality  than  we  had  last  year.  I 
have  made  some  inquiry,  and  I  find  the 
acreage  is  larger  than  last  year,  but  the 
farmers  here  do  not  expect  very  much  more 
of  a  crop  than  they  had  last  year.  The  prices 
in  Newark  are  $1.75.  The  prospects  are  in 
favor  of  a  little  higher  price  this  Fall  for 
red  beans.  b.  p.  f. 

Newark,  N.  Y. 

The  bean  crop  prospects  are  not  very 
brilliant  at  the  present  time.  A  severe 
drought  in  June  caused  them  to  come  up 
very  unevenly,  many  of  them  not  starting 
until  July.  We  have  had  no  rain  thus  far 
in  the  month  of  August,  so  they  are  suf¬ 
fering  very  much  for  the  want  of  it.  Red 
Kidney  is  the  variety  grown  in  this  Imme¬ 
diate  section  mostly.  I  think  the  acreage 
is  a  little  larger  than  last  year,  but  from 
present  prospects  I  think  the  yield  will 
fall  considerably  below  last  year.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  prices  it  is  too  early  to  venture  a 
guess  even,  but  I  should  think,  taking  all 
things  Into  consideration,  that  the  price 
will  be  fully  equal  to  last  year,  which 
averaged  about  $2  per  bushel  for  hand 
picked.  J-  f. 

Ontario,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  APPLE  SHIPPERS'  ASSO¬ 
CIATION. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Apple  Shippers’  Association  was  held  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  2-4.  The  object  of 
this  organization  is  to  promote  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  growers  and  dealers  in  apples  in  all 
possible  ways.  President  Richardson  spoke 
of  the  apple  as  the  “king  of  fruits,”  and 
urged  the  committees  to  be  diligent  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  better  and  more  equitable 
transportation.  In  an  address  on  spraying, 
ex-President  Williamson  said  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  scale  if  the  apple  is  sprayed 
when  in  full  bloom.  It  is  necessary  to  do 
it  at  just  the  right  time,  as  often  a  day's 
delay  will  make  it  too  late.  He  knew  of 
one  orchard  that  was  sprayed  five  times, 
but  the  work  was  not  begun  in  time,  and 
it  had  no  effect.  In  emphasizing  the  need 
of  a  thorough  job,  he  spoke  of  one  farmer 
who  bought  a  small  pump  and  $3.50  worth 
of  insecticides  to  cover  50  acres  of  orchard. 
He  believed  that  buyers  should  unite  and 
refuse  to  handle,  except  on  commission, 
apples  that  were  not  sprayed.  Cultivation 
and  plant  food  are  considered  very  import¬ 
ant,  and  In  the  Middle  West  good  results 
have  been  obtained  by  planting  the  cow 
pea  in  orchards.  In  closing,  Mr.  William¬ 
son  said  that  those  who  follow  the  plan  of 
planting  the  trees  and  then  trusting  to 
Providence  to  look  out  for  them,  would 
find  that  Providence  was  on  the  side  of 
those  who  give  the  most  thought  and  care¬ 
ful  work  to  their  business.  Acting  United 
States  Pomologist  Taylor,  who  has  just 
returned  from  the  Paris  Exposition,  said 
that  the  French  dealers  were  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  United  States  exhibit  of  apples, 
and  he  believes  that  the  result  will  be  an 
increased  trade  with  that  country.  In  all 
300  barrels  of  apples  were  sent  from  this 
country.  Charles  Forster,  of  New  York, 
spoke  on  the  export  trade  and  its  require¬ 
ments.  He  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
sending  only  fruit  that  is  properly  grown 
and  packed;  and  also  the  need  of  increased 
cold  storage  capacity  on  shipboard,  which 
he  believes  will  be  furnished  as  soon  as 
the  steamship  companies  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  class  of  trade.  The  next 
convention  will  be  held  at  Toronto,  Can¬ 
ada,  the  third  Wednesday  in  August,  1901. 


How  to  Kill  Sorrel. 

P.  C.  H.  (No  Address.)— Noticing  an  inquiry 
about  the  destruction  of  sorrel,  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  remedy  offered.  I  have  sorrel 
growing  where  a  large  amount  of  wood 
was  burned,  and  I  have  never  seen  it 
growing  on  damp  or  sour  land,  so  I 
concluded  it  was  the  lack  of  acid,  and  that 
nature  was  trying  to  bring  back  the  natural 
condition.  I  experimented  with  apple  pom¬ 
ace  and  destroyed  the  last  stock  of  sorrel, 
and  none  has  ever  been  found  on  the  land 
since. 

Ans. — This  question  has  been  studied 
many  times  at  the  Rhode  Island  Station 
(Kingston).  These  experiments  seem 
to  show  as  clearly  as  anything  can  show, 
that  sorrel  thrives  best  on  sour  soils. 
From  the  dozens  of  soil  tests  that  have 
been  made  there  seems  no  doubt  about 
this.  Where  lime  was  used  in  the 
Rhode  Island  experiments  the  sorrel  was 
killed  out,  or  nearly  so,  while  such 
crops  as  Timothy,  Red-top  and  clover 
were  increased.  We  think  this  is  the 
experience  of  most  fanners.  If  not  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  them. 

Cow  Peas  in  Delaware. 

Several  Readers. — We  are  told  that  in  Del¬ 
aware  a  crop  of  cow  peas  may  be  sown 
after  wheat  harvest,  and  make  a  full  crop 
in  time  to  be  turned  under  before  wheat 
sowing.  This  short  rotation  is  said  to  take 
the  place  of  clover. 

Ans. — Prof.  A.  T.  Neale,  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Er-neriment  Station,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  his  own  experience:  “Our 
wheat  this  year  was  cut  during  the  last 
week  in  June.  I  planted  my  main  crop 
of  Whippoorwill  peas  June  24.  On 
July  31  a  dense  mass  of  vegetation,  good 
for  14  tons  of  green  vine  per  acre  about 
September  14,  covers  the  ground.  On 
Saturday,  June  30,  I  seeded  a  small  field 
to  New  Era,  in  drills  22  inches  apart. 
These  I  have  cultivated  twice;  now  the 
ground  between  the  drill  rows  is  com¬ 
pletely  concealed,  and  the  plants  stand 
much  more  than  one  foot  tall.  I  fully 
expect  them  to  mature  seed  very  early  in 
September.  Elsewhere,  and  on  July  14, 
I  drilled  an  acre  in  rows  32  inches  apart, 
using  New  Era  seed.  The  plants  have 
thus  far  been  cultivated  once.  Some 
peculiarities  affecting  stand  of  plants 
have  developed;  taken  as  a  whole  a 
very  promising  outlook  for  a  seed  crop 
exists.” 

Plowing  Under  Canada  Field  Peas. 

R.  O.  B.,  Augusta,  N.  J.— Will  you  tell  me 
when  to  plow  under  Canada  field  peas? 
How  long  should  they  lie  before  crossing, 
and  can  the  ground  be  used  for  wheat  the 
same  season? 

Ans. — Canada  field  peas  should  be 
plowed  under  when  they  have  come  to 
full  maturity,  and  before  the  vines  dry 
up  and  are  dead.  There  is  no  reason 
why  Canada  peas  should  not  be 
plowed  under  and  the  land  used  for 
wheat.  If  this  practice  is  followed  the 
peas  should  be  plowed  under  not  later 
than  August  1,  and  repeated  surface  till¬ 
age  should  be  given  the  land  from  that 
time  until  the  time  of  drilling  in  the 
wheat.  The  land  should  not  be  plowed 
a  seconu  time  shortly  before  sowing 
wheat.  To  provide  best  conditions  for 
wheat  the  sub-surface  soil  should  be 
well  compacted,  and  the  surface  should 
be  loose  and  friable.  It  is  better  to 
plow  the  peas  under  before  they  have 
reached  full  maturity  rather  than  to 
delay  plowing  the  land  for  wheat. 

l.  A.  c. 

Cutting  Hay  with  a  Binder. 

H.  M.  P.,  Grand  Isle,  Vi.— Have  any  R.  N.- 
Y.  readers  had  experience  in  cutting  hay 
with  a  reaper  and  binder?  Would  not  this 
be  a  good  way  provided  the  hay  will  cure 
when  shocked?  Will  clover  cure  when  cut 
with  reaper  and  binder,  shocked  and  cap¬ 
ped?  What  does  The  R.  N.-Y.  think?  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  hay  keeps  perfectly 
if  pressed  hard  directly  after  mowing. 
Who’s  had  experience  in  this? 

Ans. — We  have  pressed  green  clover  in 
a  hay  press  to  see  whether  it  would  keep 
well,  and  it  did  not  keep.  The  pressure 
which  was  brought  to  bear  was  much 
greater  than  would  be  secured  in  cutting 
with  a  binder.  We  have  heard  of  cut¬ 
ting  nay  with  a  binder,  but  we  have 
not  yet  seen  any  man  who  has  been  suc¬ 


cessful  in  so  doing.  As  a  practice  to 
follow  we  cannot  recommend  it.  We 
have  found  that  if  clover  hay  can  be  cut 
in  the  morning,  and  be  stirred  up  witn  a 
hay  tedder  soon  after  mowing,  in  case 
there  is  a  heavy  crop,  it  can  in  good 
weatuer  be  bunched  the  same  afternoon. 
The  next  morning  the  bunches  should  be 
opened  and  the  moisture  or  “sweat”  be 
allowed  to  dry  off,  when  the  hay  can 
be  drawn  in  the  same  afternoon.  This 
method  of  procedure  presupposes  ideal 
hay  weather.  If  any  have  successfully 
cured  clover  hay  when  cut  with  a  binder 
please  state  experience  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

I>.  A.  C. 

How  to  Cure  Tobacco. 

E.  O.  N.,  Tracy  City,  Tenn.—I  have  nearly 
100  tobacco  plants  just  topped,  grown  ex¬ 
pressly  to  fumigate  my  greenhouse,  and 
for  no  other  purpose.  How  shall  I  best 
cure  it?  Can  I  cure  the  “suckers”  as  well? 
I  want  quantity,  not  quality! 

Ans. — Cut  the  plants  close  to  the 
ground  wnen  the  leaves  have  ripened, 
which  may  be  kiown  by  their  taking  on 
a  mottled  appearance  and  cracking  when 
doubled  between  thumb  and  finger.  Af¬ 
ter  wilting  an  hour  or  so,  they  can  be 
tied  or  nailed  to  a  scantling  in  an  airy 
outhouse  so  as  to  hang  six  or  eight 
inches  apart.  It  is  not  safe  to  try  to 
cure  with  suckers  on,  as  the  air  cannot 
circulate  freely  enough  through  the  mass 
to  dry  it  out  without  mildewing.  If 
the  stalks  are  split  lengthwise  before 
hanging  the  chances  of  a  good  cure  are 
much  increased. 

A  One-Horse  Riding  Cultivator. 

F.  C.  C.,  Bridgton,  He.— Mr.  Clinton  has  a 
recent  article  on  the  two-horse  riding  cul¬ 
tivator.  I  wish  you  would  ask  him 
whether  there  is  a  one-horse  machine? 
There  are  many  times  one  cannot  get  help 
to  hold  a  cultivator  or  lead  the  horse,  when 
if  he  could  drive  and  ride  he  could  do  the 
work  alone.  We  only  keep  one  horse,  so 
a  two-horse  machine  is  of  no  use  to  us. 

Ans. — We  have  looked  through  all 
our  machinery  catalogues,  and  can  find 
no  firm  which  advertises  a  one-horse 
riding  cultivator.  It  is  probable  that 
with  the  size  of  horse  which  is  ordinar- 


some.  Add  to  the  extra  weight  which 
would  be  necessitated  by  putting  the 
machine  on  wheels,  the  weight  of  the 
man  and  the  load  would  be  too  great  for 
most  farm  horses.  However,  if  any 
firms  manufacture  such  a  machine  will 
they  please  state  the  facts  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  this  paper?  l.  a.  c. 

An  exchange  says  that  the  kick  of  a  cow 
is  not  the  most  acceptable  form  of  milk 
punch.  That  may  be,  but  it’s  less  danger¬ 
ous  in  the  long  run  than  the  other  kind. 


CATTLE  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

How  They  are  Prepared  so  as  to  Look 
Their  Best. 

At  the  great  show  and  auction  sale 
held  at  Kansas  City  last  year  upwards  of 
five  hundred  head  of  cattle  from  the 
finest  herds  in  the  world  were  entered 
for  exhibition  and  for  sale.  A  visitor 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  care¬ 
ful  methods  used  in  preparing  the  cattle 
for  the  show  ring  : 

“After  their  trip  on  the  cars,  many 
having  come  hundreds  of  miles,  they  are 
more  or  less  soiled  by  the  accumulation 
of  dust  and  dirt  on  the  skin.  The  stock- 
yard  stables  are  provided  with  large 
wash-rooms,  well  supplied  with  brushes, 
scrubbers,  scrapers,  rubbers,  cloths,  and 
soap,  though  many  of  the  more  prominent 
breeders,  will  use  nothing  but  their  own 
brushes,  etc.  The  animals  are  first  well 
curried,  then  all  the  loose  dust  and  hair 
is  brushed  out  with  a  fine  bristle  brush. 
They  are  then  copiously  lathered  from 
head  to  foot  with  warm  water  and  soap. 
When  carefully  scrubbed  they  are  rinsed 
with  clean  water,  scraped,  and  rubbed 
dry  with  linen  cloths. 

“  The  horns  are  polished  by  first  scrap¬ 
ing  the  rough  loose  horn  with  glass:  they 
are  then  sand-papered  and  rubbed  with 
emery  powder  until  they  glisten  like 
burnished  brass,  after  which  they  are 
protected  by  flannel-lined  leather  covers 
made  expressly  for  each  individual. 
When  the  polished  horns  need  cleaning 
it  is  done  with  Ivory  Soap  on  a  damp  cloth ; 
then  they  are  polished  with  a  strip  of 
almost  dry  flannel  on  which  Ivory  Soap 
has  been  rubbed. 

“  When  the  toilet  is  complete  they  are 
blanketed  with  flannel  lined  made  to 
order  canvas  blankets  and  placed  in 
roomy  box  stalls,  knee  deep  in  clean 
straw. 

“In  conversation  with  a  groom  I 
learned  that  almost  without  exception 
Ivory  Soap  is  the  only  soap  used  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  no  other  soap 
leaves  the  skin  in  that  cool  looking,  baby 


pearly,  silky  luster  to  the  hair.” — Adv. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

The  Yucca  ok  Adam’s  Needle  (Yucca 
filamentosa). — This  really  elegant  hardy 
plant  shown  at  Fig.  200,  page  574,  should 
be  found  more  frequently  about  farmers’ 
homes.  A  well-established  clump  lends 
a  certain  air  of  distinction  even  to  neg¬ 
lected  grounds.  It  is  easily  raised  from 
seeds,  but  taKes  three  or  more  years  to 
form  blooming  plants.  Small  plants 
can  be  had  by  mail  from  most  nurseries 
at  a  cost  of  25  cents  each,  and  will  soon 
grow  into  valued  and  interesting  speci¬ 
mens.  A  good  plant  will  send  up  its 
tall,  branched  spikes  of  fragrant, 
creamy-white  flowers  three  or  four  feet 
into  the  air  during  July,  forming  a  fine 
contrast  to  its  broad,  sword-like  foliage. 
Yucca  filamentosa  is  the  only  memuer 
of  the  genus  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure 
northern  Winters  without  elaborate 
protection,  but  there  are  many  hand¬ 
some  species  used  for  Summer  decora¬ 
tion  outside  and  kept  over  Winter  in  cel¬ 
lars  or  greenhouses.  In  Mexico  and 
Central  America  Yuccas  are  very  useful 
plants,  furnishing  various  fibers  for  tex¬ 
tile  manufacturers,  while  the  bruised 
roots  are  extensively  used  in  place  of 
soap.  Y.  filamentosa  is  entirely 
hardy  in  the  Eastern  States  to  the  Can¬ 
ada  line,  and  may  be  planted  on  dry 
slopes  and  other  arid  situations,  though 
it  responds  well  to  good  treatment. 
There  is  a  finely-variegated  variety,  the 
leaves  being  striped  with  light  yellow. 
It  is  always  scarce,  and  a  comparatively 
high  price  is  asked  for  it.  It  is  cata¬ 
logued  as  Yucca  filamentosa  bicolor. 
Other  Yuccas  that  can  be  grown  in  the 
garden  are  Y.  gloriosa  and  Y.  angusti- 
folia.  The  first  is  not  hardy  north  of 
Washington,  and  Y.  angustifolia  is  rare 
in  commerce,  though  it  is  a  desirable 
species  and  more  hardy  than  Y.  gloriosa. 

Fine  Early  Peas. — After  trying  about 
all  the  peas  ouered  we  think  of  settling 
down  to  Nott’s  Excelsior  and  Prosperity. 
Both  have  been  repeatedly  commended  in 
Tile  R.  N.-Y.,  but  an  additional  word 
in  their  favor  cannot  be  out  of  place. 
Nott’s  is  early,  very  dwarf  and  a  fine 
cropper  under  any  reasonable  treatment. 
It  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked  easily,  and  from  its  com¬ 
pact  growth  fits  in  among  other  early 
vegetables.  The  yield  is  satisfactory 
and  the  quality  excellent.  The  pods  are 
so  tightly  filled  that  they  do  not  shell 
quite  as  easily  as  some  other  varieties, 
which  is  the  only  criticism  we  have  yet 
heard  on  Lus  desirable  early  pea.  It  is 
a  few  days  later  than  the  earliest  smooth 
varieties,  but  the  quality  is  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  that  there  is  little  comparison  for 
domestic  use.  Prosperity,  which  is 
called  Gradus  in  many  catalogues,  fol¬ 
lows  next,  though  it  has  been  introduced 
as  a  substitute  for  the  extra  earlies.  It 
grows  vigorously,  and  is  exceedingly 
ptoduetive  of  large  pods,  well-filled  with 
large  well-flavored  peas.  They  cook 
green  and  tender,  and  eminently  satis¬ 
factory  for  table  use.  A  second  sowing 
of  the  two  varieties  extends  the  season 
well  into  late  July,  and  if  we  wish  later 
peas  a  row  of  Champion  of  England  or 
White  Marrowfat  extends  the  season 
well  through  August.  If  Fall  peas  are 
desired  we  would  plant  Nott’s  and 
Prosperity  again  during  the  latter  part 
of  August. 

A  New  White  Watsonia. — Watsonias 
are  rather  tender  bulbous  plants  closely 
related  to  the  Gladiolus.  They  can  be 
grown  in  the  same  way,  but  the  bulbs 
or  corms  do  not  keep  so  well  over  Win¬ 
ter.  The  foliage  is  very  stately  and 
handsome,  and  the  flowers  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  in  Gladioli,  but  are  smaller  and 
less  brilliant  in  color,  the  shades  rang¬ 
ing  through  pink,  salmon,  and  buff. 
We  have  grown  several  species  for  years, 


b»tt  usually  find  it  necessary  to  start  the 
bu!Us  in  pots  curing  late  Win<*i  as 
they  become  early  excited  into  growth 
Watsonia  Ardernei  is  a  beautiful  pure 
white  species  lately  introduced  from 
South  Africa,  the  home  of  the  genus. 
H.  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  has  kindly 
supplied  us  some  bulbs,  which  we  have 
grown  with  much  pleasure.  It  resembles 
Watsonia  rosea  closely,  except  in  the 
satiny  white  blossoms,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  profusion  in  the  branch¬ 
ing  spike  or  panicle.  The  commercial 
florists  have  recognized  the  value  of  this 
fine  plant  for  cut  blooms,  and  it  will 
doubtless  be  largely  planted  as  soon  as 
the  present  small  stocks  of  the  species 
can  ue  increased.  Attempts  to  hybridize 
it  with  light-colored  Gladioli  in  the 
Rural  Grounds  have  apparently  resulted 
in  failure.  Under  good  culture  Wat¬ 
sonia  Ardernei  will  grow  nearly  four 
feet  high,  producing  branched  stems 
bearing  many  widely-opened  flowers,  two 
inches  in  diameter,  of  a  remarkably 
pure,  glistening  white,  keeping  well 
when  cut. 

Promising  New  Fruits. — We  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  J.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co., 
Hightstown,  N.  J.,  specimens  of  the 
Shiro  and  Bartlett  plums,  McIntosh  and 
Miss  Lola  peaches,  and  Star  apple, 
varieties  bearing  for  the  first  time  on 
their  trial  plots.  Shiro,  as  grown  in  cen¬ 
tral  New  Jersey  is  a  large  handsome  plum 
of  a  golden  green,  with  a  heavy  white 
bloom.  The  quality  of  the  specimens 
received  was  about  as  good  as  that  of 
Abundance  at  its  best,  which  is  really 
high  praise.  Messrs.  Black  say  all  the 
Shiro  plums  produced  this  season  are 
perfect  and  free  from  rot,  while  the 
Japans  are  rotting  badly  in  the  vicinity. 
The  Bartlett  plum  was  not  as  large  as 
the  introducer’s  description  indi¬ 
cates,  scarcely  exceeding  iy2  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter.  The  flesh  is  yellow  and  firm, 
and  the  odd  taste  of  Prunus  Simoni  well 
marked.  The  color  is  dark  purple. 
The  peaches  were  very  fine,  preference 
being  given  to  Miss  Lola  from  its  larger 
size  and  greater  freedom  of  the  pit  from 
adhesion  to  the  flesh,  as  compared  with 
McIntosh,  Fig.  201,  page  574.  Both  are 
fine  white  peaches  with  well  colored 
cheeKS,  and  of  most  excellent  quality. 
The  Star  apple  is  large  and  flat,  glossy 
green,  with  flush  of  red  on  sunny  side. 
The  flesh  is  white  and  tender,  and  fairly 
acid  in  flavor.  It  should  make  a  much 
better  cooking  apple  than  the  varieties 
now  finding  their  way  to  market  from 
this  region. _ 

WINTER  PEARS  AND  APPLES. 

Last  Winter  E.  G.  F.,  writing  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  on  Winter  pears,  spoke  favor¬ 
ably  of  the  Lawrence,  but  complained 
that  it  failed  to  keep  even  as  late  as 
Thanksgiving  Day.  At  our  house  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  saving  a  good  share 
of  the  Lawrences  past  midwinter.  We 
used  them  first  last  year  November  15, 
and  the  last  were  used  about  February 
4,  except  a  few  lying  under  the  snow  to 
be  brought  out  for  a  March  curiosity. 
To  be  sure,  a  few  of  them  decayed,  but 
not  a  larger  per  cent  than  in  the  case  of 
Winter  Nelis.  All  our  Anjous  saved  for 
Christmas  were  ruined  when  wanted. 
Perhaps  Lawrence  is  sometimes  picked 
too  early.  I  prefer  to  leave  it  on  the 
tree  as  long  as  possible,  and  many  of  the 
pears  I  pick  from  the  ground.  If  they 
freeze  and  remain  frozen  a  month  or 
two  they  are  all  the  better  for  it.  The 
Lawrence  thawed  out  in  January  is  lit¬ 
tle  short  of  Seckel  for  excellence.  The 
apple  most  popular  at  our  house  in  Jan¬ 
uary  is  the  Winesap.  We  found  it  un¬ 
usually  fine-grained  and  high-flavored 
last  season.  Even  Spitzenburg  has  to 
yield,  and  Fameuse  is  left  on  the  table 
till  the  Winesap  is  exhausted.  So  ex¬ 
cellent  a  fruit  is  entitled  to  the  privilege 
of  some  weaknesses,  but  in  our  experi¬ 
ence  with-  it  the  Winesap  has  shown 
none.  It  has  never  failed  to  produce  a 
heavy  crop  since  its  first,  about  1884. 

Another  apple  of  excellence,  growing 


near  our  Winesaps,  is  the  Canada  White 
Pippin,  a  sort  not  catalogued  anywhere, 
to  my  knowledge.  Ever-bearing,  ex¬ 
tremely  hardy,  prolific  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree,  strong  in  growth  and  willowy  in 
form,  are  some  of  the  traits  of  the  tree. 
The  fruit  is  medium  to  large,  greenish 
yellow,  with  a  pink  tinge  around  the 
stem  and  sometimes  on  one  cheek,  uni¬ 
formly  perfect  in  shape,  fine  grained  and 
melting  when  just  ready  for  use,  and  of 
the  best  keeping  quality.  Its  season  is 
from  February  to  June,  when  properly 
cared  for.  When  in  perfect  condition 
it  is  of  highest  quality,  certainly  equal 
to  the  best  Fall  Pippin  in  its  season. 
This  variety  has  been  growing  in  our  or¬ 
chard  since  1880  unnamed.  By  studying 
specimens  at  the  State  Fair,  exhibited 
by  the  Geneva  Station,  I  identified  it  as 
the  Canada  White  Pippin.  Possibly  I 
am  in  error.  Some  call  it  Winter  Pip¬ 
pin.  Hubbardston  is  an  apple  that  hard¬ 
ly  “bears  acquaintance”  with  us.  At 
first  its  aromatic  property  was  most 
agreeable,  but  after  a  while  this  became 
tiresome,  and  the  lack  of  distinct  char¬ 
acter,  either  sweetness  or  tartness, 
threw  it  out  of  favor.  Its  companion  in 
celebrity,  the  Rome  Beauty,  is  in  all  re¬ 
spects  far  superior  in  quality  of  fruit, 
though  I  have  had  no  experience  in 
growing  it.  In  attractiveness  it  is 
hardly  inferior  to  the  Oldenburg.  Its 
color  would  sell  it  the  whole  width  of 
the  street,  while  its  flavor  would  always 
bring  a  second  order.  A  fit  companion 
for  the  Rome  Beauty  will  be  the  new 
Onondago  County  product,  the  Stearns, 
described  and  pictured  last  year  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  We  are  testing  this  apple  in 
monthly  periods  for  determination  of 
the  lasting  properties  of  its  flavor.  The 
January  test  showed  decided  improve¬ 
ment  over  that  of  Christmas.  In  1898 
we  made  similar  periodic  records  and 
found  the  Stearns  at  its  best  (kept  in  an 
ordinary  cellar)  the  last  of  March.  In 
April  it  had  somewhat,  and  in  May  very 
greatly  deteriorated.  j.  t.  r. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Trying  to  Save  Potatoes. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  only  a  few 
rains  all  Summer  to  get  to  the  roots  of 
potatoes,  and  this  is  a  most  unpromising 
state  of  things.  I  am  hoping  for  rains 
later,  and  keep  up  the  battle  for  a  crop, 
combating  fungi  by  spraying  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  and  adding  Paris-green 
for  the  bugs.  My  hope  is  in  keeping  the 
foliage  and  vine  intact  from  the  attacks 
of  both  fungi  and  insects,  and  when  the 
moisture  comes  with  longer  and  cooler 
nights  the  tubers  will  be  made  in  a 
short  time.  Of  course,  that  cultivator 
goes  every  morning,  though  it  raises  a 
cloud  of  dust,  not  to  break  roots,  but  to 
keep  the  dust  mulch,  to  conserve  the 
moisture  that  is  still  left.  I  must  con¬ 
fess  the  task  this  year  seems  harder  than 
ever,  but  I  want  to  surrender  in  the  last 
ditch,  and  that  is  when  the  vines  and 
leaves  are  gone.  My  reliance  is  in  the 
spraying  and  the  scarifying  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  c-  s> 

Pennsylvania. 

Strawberries  in  Ohio. 

The  following  quotation  is  made  from  the 
July  strawberry  report  issued  by  M.  Craw¬ 
ford,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio: 

This  season  has  satisfied  me  that  we  now 
have  at  least  two  new  early  varieties  that 
will  take  the  place  of  the  Michel’s  Early, 
Beder  Wood  and  others  of  the  Crescent 
style,  that  have  for  a  number  of  years  been 
the  standard  early  kinds.  These  are  the 
August  Luther  and  Johnson’s  Early. 
Neither  of  these  is  to  be  compared  with 
the  Marshall  in  size,  beauty  and  quality, 
but  both  are  earlier  and  more  productive, 
and  both  will  be  popular  with  growers  who 
do  not  desire  to  give  the  high  culture 
which  the  Marshall  really  requires.  So, 
also,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  we  have 
now  two  varieties  that  have  come  down  to 
standard  prices,  which  will  be  strong  com¬ 
petitors  of  the  Gandy  and  Brandywine  as 
late  kinds,  viz:  Klondike  and  Hunn.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  that  either  of  them 
will  supersede  the  Gandy  with  growers  of 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  fruit. 

To  me  the  most  important  result  of  my 
observation  this  season  is  the  conviction 


that  the  Senator  Dunlap  is  now  the  greatest 
all-round  variety  ever  introduced.  What 
I  had  seen  and  heard  heretofore  led  me  to 
this  belief,  and  now  it  is  confirmed.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senator  Dunlap  will  take  its  place, 
not  with  the  Haverland,  Bubach  and  Clyde, 
for  it  is  in  a  class  above  them,  but  at  the 
top  of  the  class  that  contains  the  Wm. 
Belt,  Sample  and  Nic.-  Ohmer. 

My  conclusions  are  that,  those  who  want 
the  largest,  best  and  most  beautiful  berries 
should  grow  the  Marshall  for  early,  Gandy 
or  Empress  for  late,  and  the  Wm.  Belt, 
Downing’s  Bride,  Sample,  Nick  Ohmer  and 
Margaret.  Thos  who  want  “good  berries 
and  lots  of  them”  should  grow  August 
Luther  or  Johnson’s  Early  for  early,  Klon¬ 
dike  or  Hunn  for  late,  and  Senator  Dun¬ 
lap,  Wm.  Belt,  Sample,  McKinley,  War- 
field  and  Ridgeway.  Those  who  grow  for 
market  without  seeking  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity,  but  who  want  big  berries  that  will  sell 
well  should  add  to  the  list  of  Clyde,  Bu¬ 
bach,  Haverland  and  Parker  Earle,  the 
Parsons’  Beauty. 


Plant  Culture,  by  C.  W.  Oliver,  propa¬ 
gator  to  the  United  States  Botanic  Garden, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  New  York.  The  A.  T. 
De  La  Mare  Publishing  Co.  A  compact 
volume  of  1S7  pages  giving  brief  and  prac¬ 
tical  descriptions  and  methods  of  culture 
of  all  desirable  plants  that  can  be  grown  in 
the  American  climate.  As  a  brief  and 
handy  book  of  reference  it  will  prove  valu¬ 
able  to  many  who  are  struggling  with  im¬ 
perfect  and  misleading  information.  A 
great  mass  of  accurate  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  is  packed  between  the  covers  of 
this  modest  book. 


theADVAHTAGES 

of  alow  down  wagron.duch  as  eas6 
of  loading,  saving  of  heavy  lift¬ 
ing,  saving  the  land  from  cutting  up  and 
rotting,  are  derived  from  using  a  set  of 

,  Electric  Steel  Wheels 

J  They  convert  your  old  wagon  into  a  low 
down  handy  wagon  at  the  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  cost.  They  are  made  of  Bteel  with 
either  direct  or  staggered  oval  steel 
spokes.  They  are  made  in  sizes  to  fit  any 

_ __  wagon.  A  set  of  these  wheels  means 

Ih^t  you  have  ©radically  two  wagons: — A  low  one  for  the 
t  arm  and  a  high  one  for  the  roads.  Any  height  you  want, 
and  all  wide,  non-rutting,  easy  draft  tires.  Write  at  once 
for  catalogue,  prices,  etc. 

Electric  wheel  Co.,  Bo*88  , Quincy,  III. 


4  Buggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  #7.25 
with  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  11.00 

I  make  all  sizes  &  grades.  Send  for  cat.  giving 
instructions  for  ordering.  Special  Grade 
Wheels  for  repair  work,  $5..rxi  ft  prepaid,  if  you 
write  to-day.  W.  R.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall  Pa. 


THE  ROSS 

CUTTERS 

cut  all  kinds  of  dry  feed  and 
ensilage  faster  and  with  less 
power  than  any  other  cutter. 
Variety  of  sizes.  Cut  many 
lengths  from  X  in.  up.  Elevate  any 
required  distance  at  any  angle.  Write 
at  once  for  FREE  Catalogue  No.  80. 

The  E.W.  Ross  Co.SprlngfleId,0. 


“APPLETON  QUALITY  IS  THE  BEST.” 

ENSILAGE 

MACHINERY 


SIMPLE  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 
Strong  and  Durable. 
Effective  and  Rapid 

in  Operation. 


“NEW 
HERO” 
CUTTERS 

(with  or  with¬ 
out  self-feed.) 

Swivel  Fodder 
Carriers,  Ensil¬ 
age  Wagons, 
Sweep  Horse 
Powers. 

Tread  Horse 
Powers,  Gaso¬ 
line  Engines. 


WE  MAKE  also  a  complete  line  of  Shredders, 
H  uskers.  Shelters,  Feed  Gri  nders.  Wood  Saws,  W ihd 
Mills,  Steel  Tanks,  etc.  Strongest  Guarantee. 
I5tt  Page  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 


27  Fargo  St. 


BATAVIA,  ILL. 


Quality  Counts 


above  everything  else  in  an  ensilage  and  drv  fod¬ 
der  cutter.  The  quality 
of  the  machine  and  the 
machine 
itself; 


quality  of 
work  and 
the  abili¬ 
ty  to  run 
with  a 
light 
power. 


THE  GALE-BALDWIN 
and  BALDWIN 

are  machines  of  known  high  quality.  Cut  4  lengths 
offeed.  Any  length  of  elevator  desired.  Easytofeed, 
and  fast  workers.  Safety  fly  wheel  and  safety  trea¬ 
dle  lever— prevent  all  accidents.  Send  for  free  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  and  look  It  over  before  you  buy. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 
Box  76,  Chicopee  Falla,  Maas . 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES . 

Hot  Days. — August  is  a  nice  month 
for  those  who  can  dissolve  all  work  and 
care  in  a  vacation.  I  am  lazy  enough 
to  say  that  I  would  like  to  fly  high  in  a 
hammock  by  the  seashore  while  the  hot 
wave  waved  itself  out.  Such  vacations 
are  not  for  farmers  while  drought,  blight, 
Cabbage  worms  and  ragweeds  are  at  the 
bat,  and  the  opposing  pitcher  has  a  lame 
arm.  Possibly  an  account  of  Sunday, 
August  12,  at  Hope  Farm,  may  interest 
readers.  For  a  week  the  sun  had 
glared  at  us.  Oh!  how  hot  Saturday 
night  was.  Now  and  then  a  little  purr 
of  a  breeze  would  creep  out  of  the  or¬ 
chard,  but  it  could  only  send  one  into  a 
doze  to  dream  of  being  roasted  in  an 
oven.  Morning  brought  the  same  glar¬ 
ing  sun,  without  breeze  enough  to  turn 
the  windmill! 

The  Hope  Farmers  needed  more 
grace  than  the  day  had  in  sight  to  make 
a  Sunday  out  of  it.  We  were  too  much 
like  cats  and  dogs.  The  Madame  had 
a  headache.  Aunt  Jennie  nearly  gave 
herself  a  Turkish  bath  before  her  bis¬ 
cuits  were  done.  The  Cutting  had  a 
tooth  that  seemed  to  be  affected  by  the 
heat,  for  it  puffed  out  her  cheek  and 
bored  into  her  gum  with  every  fang. 
When  I  see  a  person  showing  so  much 
cheek  as  the  Cutting  did,  I  realize  what 
a  blessing  it  is,  after  all,  to  lose  your 
back  teeth,  and  thus  be  able  to  laugh  at 
the  toothache!  For  breakfast  we  had 
oatmeal  and  cream,  hot  biscuits  and 
fishballs  and  in  spite  of  the  hot  weather 
there  was  very  little  left  over.  Church 
and  Sunday  school  are  closed  during 
August,  so  the  minister  was  not  disap¬ 
pointed  at  the  non-appearance  of  the 
Hope  Farm  folks.  Hugh  gave  us  an  air 
of  respectability  by  donning  a  high  col¬ 
lar,  but  the  rest  of  us  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  “shirt-waist  men” — considering 
collar  as  a  part  of  the  waste.  The  Cut¬ 
ting’s  tooth  got  so  bad  that  she  finally 
started  for  town — 10  •  miles  away — to 
have  a  tooth  carpenter  attend  to  it. 
Dan  took  her  to  the  station,  and  he  car¬ 
ried  a  big  wet  sponge  fastened  to  the  top 
of  his  bridle. 

The  Barn  Stock  put  in  the  day  at 
pasture.  Even  the  little  calf  was  tied 
beneath  a  shady  tree.  The  horses 
lounged  about  in  the  sun  or  stood  un¬ 
der  the  big  hickory  with  drooping  heads. 
The  old  cow  was  the  most  sensible  one 
of  the  lot.  She  stood  in  the  mud  below 
the  spring,  letting  the  cool  water  trickle 
around  her  feet.  She  looked  happy 
enough  as  she  stood  there  chewing  ner 
cud.  Peter  the  pony  never  turned  a 
hair,  but  kept  on  eating  grass.  The  flies 
had  stung  his  neck  and  shoulders,  and 
the  little  fellow  had  rubbed  himself  raw, 
but  a  few  paintings  with  Shoo  Fly 
healed  the  wounds  and  made  him  happy. 
Old  Franko,  the  lame  horse,  stood  under 
an  apple  tree  with  his  lame  leg  lifted  to 
favor  it.  He  looked  like  one  weary  of 
life,  but  let  an  apple  fall  from  the  tree 
and  he  would  turn  as  quick  as  a  colt  to 
capture  it.  Billy  Berkshire,  Jr.,  Charlie 
Chester  and  the  rest  of  the  pork  gang 
bored  into  the  earth  for  comfort.  The 
chickens  went  around  with  open 
mouths.  A  group  of  them  got  into 
trouble  by  trying  to  burrow  in  the  moist 
soil  around  the  Madame’s  sweet  peas. 
Still  the  sun  glared  on.  A  breeze 
sprang  up,  but  it  was  like  the  breath 
from  an  oven,  and  instead  of  cooling  us 
it  rubbed  tne  heat  in. 

The  Farm  Crops. — By  10  o’clock  the 
blades  of  the  fodder  crops  began  to 
crinkle  up.  The  sorghum  went  first, 
and  then  the  Kaffir  corn.  It  did  me  good 
to  see  our  good  old  Thoroughbred  flint 
corn  standing  up  green  and  smooth, 
while  these  boasted  dry-weather  crops 
were  quitting.  Our  Kansas  friends  tell 
us  great  things  about  Kaffir  and  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  live  without  water.  Side  by  side 
with  our  flint  corn — it  simply  quits  and 
calls  like  a  baby  for  water.  Think  of 
a  Jerseyman  making  a  Kansan  dry  up. 
The  cabbage  wilted  by  noon,  after  a 
brave  stand.  We  had  cultivated  them 


four  times  and  hoed  them  once,  and  the 
soil  ’’’as  as  mellow  and  fine  as  it  could 
be,  out  the  sun  was  too  much  for  them. 
The  potatoes  felt  sick.  Where  we  used 
the  soda-Bordeaux  they  stood  up  well. 
The  Florida  potatoes  didn’t  like  it.  The 
early  varieties  were  nearly  dead.  The 
continued  heat  had  done  their  business, 
and  the  vines  just  lay  on  the  ground 
and  cried  out  the  story  of  our  mistakes. 
We  didn’t  use  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
when  we  should  have  done  so.  The 
vines  were  so  strong  and  green  that  we 
thought  they  were  all  right  without  it. 
We  didn’t  insure  them,  and  this  fearful 
and  continued  heat  simply  “knocked 
them  out.”  Then  again,  I  now  realize 
that  we  did  not  cultivate  enough.  We 
should  have  kept  the  cultivators  run¬ 
ning.  As  it  is  the  heat  has  baked  the 
soil  like  a  brick,  and  we  shall  have  only 
a  fair  crop.  The  heat  made  all  these 
things  very  evident.  What  a  scorcher 
it  was!  Even  the  plantains  curled  up. 
The  big  cornfield  looked  troubled.  The 
pumpkins  in  the  cow  peas  acted  as 
though  every  friend  had  left  them.  The 
one  crop  that  danced  and  kicked  up  its 
heels  at  the  heat  was  the  crop  of  cow 
peas!  Why,  they  were  happier  even 
than  the  ragweed!  I  never  fully  real¬ 
ized  before  what  the  cow-pea  crop  is 
to  mean  to  many  a  dry  old  hillside 
which  needs  humus  and  yet  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  it  in  ordinary  crops. 

Hopes  for  Rain. — I  can  tell  you  that 
our  hopes  were  wilted  by  noon.  I 
couldn’t  see  how  crops  or  children  could 
stand  much  more  of  it.  Shortly  after 
12  there  came  a  sudden  puff  of  cool  wind, 
and  a  cloud  began  to  form  in  the  south¬ 
west.  Quicker  than  I  can  tell  it  the 
stifling  heat  was  gone.  The  windmill 
turned  so  hard  that  we  had  to  shut  it 
off,  and  great  angry  clouds  darkened  the 
sky.  Up  the  road  came  a  great 
bus  full  of  people.  They  were 
afraid  of  the  clouds  and  drove  into 
our  barn  for  shelter.  “Now  it’s 
coming  sure,”  I  said,  but  something  like 
a  great  finger  seemed  to  part  tne  clouds 
and  push  them  to  left  and  right  till  the 
same,  hot  old  sun  came  streaming 
through.  The  visitors  drove  off  and  we 
went  in  to  dinner — one  crop  at  least  so 
well  cultivated  by  Aunt  Jennie  and  the 
Madame  that  it  came  to  a  head.  We 
had  for  dinner  baked  chicken,  potatoes, 
Lima  beans,  tomatoes,  bread  and  butter 
and  lemon  ice.  The  gravy  was  done  to 
a  turn,  and  there  was  only  one  small 
part  of  one  chicken  left.  A  fellow  is 
never  chicken-hearted  when  his  stom¬ 
ach  is  well  lined  with  chicken  and  we 
were  still  hopeful  about  that  rain.  All 
through  the  afternoon  the  clouds  formed 
and  passed  away.  One  by  one  they 
came  nearer  to  us,  but  still  no  rain.  It 
was  cooler,  though,  and  when  evening 
came  we  were  still  hopeful,  for  the 
leaves  on  the  Kaffir  and  sorghum  had  lost 
their  wrinkles,  and  the  cabbage  had  re¬ 
gained  its  nerve.  Charlie,  Aunt  Jennie, 
and  the  two  Scions  drove  over  to  meet 
the  Cutting,  who  came  back  with  one 
less  tooth  and  minus  several  aches,  also 
less  cheek.  The  children  considered  her 
a  heroine  when  they  heard  of  ihe  “four 
prongs”  on  that  tooth.  It  was  dark 
when  i.ney  got  home,  but  good  old  Frank 
knew  the  way.  The  Madame  had  pre¬ 
pared  our  light  supper.  Just  as  the  first 
sound  of  the  wheels  was  heard  the  little 
Bud  came  running  to  me  to  say  “It’s 
raining!  It’s  raining!”  Sure  enough  the 
first  sprinkles  had  come.  Old  Frank 
trotted  through  the  gate  into  the  win¬ 
dow  light  with  a  frame  of  rain  drops 
around  him.  By  the  time  Charlie  and 
Hugh  got  the  wagon  under  cover  it 
poured.  I  went  out  on  the  porch  and 
sat  in  the  dark  just  enjoying  every  drop 
of  that  glorious  rain.  The  little  Bud 
had  heard  us  talking  about  the  drought, 
and  how  the  crops  were  suffering.  She 
came  stealing  up  to  me  in  the  dark  and 
patted  my  arm  as  she  said  in  her  chirpy 
little  voice: 

Oh,  Father — ain’t  you  glad f  Ain’t  you 

glad! 


A  Good  Ending. — Yes!  Yes!  The 
Hope  Farm  folk  were  all  glad.  We  had 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  It  was  long 
after  8  o’clock  before  we  had  our  simple 
supper.  We  had  a  supply  of  Uneeda 
biscuits  a  piece  of  cheese,  butter,  a  dish 
of  baked  apples  and  a  cake.  Charlie 
got  in  ahead  of  us  in  feeding  the  calf 
and  there  was  no  milk,  but  tnat  rain 
was  like  the  finest  wine  to  the  family  of 
a  cold-water  man.  After  supper  the 
singers  piped  up  for  a  little  sacred  con¬ 
cert  and  in  good  time  the  Hope  Farm 
folks  “turned  in.”  The  light  went  out 
and  we  were  glad  enough  to  turn  earth¬ 
ly  cares  over  to  the  great  Giver  of  the 
blessed  rain.  The  farm  was  in  good 
hands.  Through  the  soft  dreamy  whirl 
that  fills  the  mind  before  sleep  came  the 
voice  of  the  little  Bud! 

“Ain’t  you  glad?  Ain’t  you  glad?” 

Glad?  Why  of  course!  We  had  so 
many  things  to  make  us  glad  that  they 
ate  up  the  troubles  and  grew  fat  on  the 
diet.  There  was  old  Franko  getting  over 
his  lame  leg.  There  never  was  such  a 
pear  crop  on  our  trees,  the  corn  crop 
looks  better  every  day — why  there  are 
hundreds  of  things  coming  our  way. 

Ain’t  you  glad? 

Well,  I  rather  think  so — but  how  about 
you  and  you  and  you  t  H.  w.  c. 

USING  FERTILIZERS  ON  PASTURE. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Vermont  asks  us 
the  following  questions:  Will  it  pay  to 
apply  commercial  fertilizers  to  permanent 
pastures,  having  a  fair  stand  of  grasses, 
and  comparatively  free  from  weeds?  Our 
own  judgment  would  be  that  it  would  not 
pay  to  apply  fertilizers;  certainly  not  in 
the  average  pasture.  We  should  suppose 
that  nitrogen  would  be  the  element  chiefly 
needed,  and  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  using 
nitrogen  except  on  crops  that  return  more 
direct  income  than  can  be  obtained  from  a 
pasture. 

I  have  never  used  fertilizers  on  pas¬ 
tures  myself,  but  one  of  my  neighbors 
has  so  used  them,  and  in  his  experience 
with  satisfaction.  But  with  him  pastur¬ 
age  was  more  valuable  than  with  the 
average  dairyman.  He  would  probably 
consider  pasturage  worth  to  him  60  cents 
to  75  cents  per  week  per  head.  He  used 
a  complete  high-grade  fertilizer,  and 
thought  the  returns  as  good  from  pas¬ 
ture  as  from  any  field  to  which  he  ap¬ 
plied  it.  M.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

Generally  speaking,  I  believe  no  one 
has  demonstrated  that  it  pays  to  use 
commercial  fertilizers  upon  the  so-called 
permanent  pastures  common  to  New 
England.  The  inquiry  perhaps  does  not 
allude  to  the  exact  conditions  which  I 
refer  to,  as  “permanent  pastures  having 
a  fair  stand  of  grasses  and  comparative¬ 
ly  free  from  weeds”  would  indicate  bet¬ 
ter  conditions  than  the  normal.  I  have 
had  experience  in  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  in  which  nitrogen,  largely  in 
the  form  o.  nitrate  of  soda,  predom¬ 
inated  and  secured  fair  returns  in  sea¬ 
sons  with  plenty  of  rain,  but  at  other 
times  scarcely  any  effect  was  noticed. 
My  oelief  is  that  our  permanent  pastures 
are  of  little  value  other  than  very  early 
in  the  season.  When  one  begins  to  ap¬ 
ply  commercial  fertilizers  to  them,  it  is 
believed  that  the  same  amount,  if  ap¬ 
plied  upon  a  much  smaller  area  of  culti¬ 
vated  land,  will  give  far  greater  returns. 
Even  with  a  very  large  area  of  available 
permanent  pasturage,  I  have  found  that 
soiling  pays  far  better  and  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical.  Many  of  these  pastures,  I 
thoroughly  believe,  will  be  utilized  in 
the  future  for  forests,  which  the  land  is 
well  adapted  for,  provided  modern  meth¬ 
ods  are  resorted  to.  f.  w.  bane. 

New  Hampshire  Ag’l  College. 

My  judgment  is  that  a  man  who  has 
a  permanent  pasture,  free  from  weeds, 
and  with  a  fair  stand  of  grasses,  that  is 
fairly  well  stocked  with  cattle,  but  not 
overstocked,  can  keep  it  up  better  by 
the  ordinary  manure  of  the  animals 
than  by  attempting  to  fertilize  with 
commercial  fertilizers.  In  other  words, 


I  believe  that  it  is  wiser  for  him  to  put 
his  fertilizer  on  to  the  soiling  crop  than 
upon  the  pasture.  Nitrogen  would  be 
the  most  largely  needed  in  the  long  run, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  increase 
would  pay  the  investment.  If  a  man 
has  a  pasture  which  is  badly  run  down, 
which  is  of  such  a  physical  character 
that  it  could  be  renovated  by  tillage,  fer¬ 
tilization  might  likewise  very  properly 
be  used  in  its  renovation,  but  I  doubt 
whether  for  a  permanent  pasture  whieh 
is  not  to  be  plowed  it  would  be  wise  to 
make  much  investment  in  this  manner. 
All  this  is  judgment,  however,  and  not 
based  upon  experiment. 

JOSEPH  L.  IIILDS. 

Vermont  Exp.  Station. 
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have  rendered  possible. 

It  is  strongly  put  together,  con¬ 
venient  of  adjustment,  has  Glass 
Oil  Pot,  which  cannot  leak  and  as 
a  "light-giver”  it  stands  alone. 
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write  for  our  catalogue.  Tells  all  about  the  best 
fence  made.  See  our  Exhibit  at  Fairs. 


THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 


That  “Peculiar”  Wire 

used  in  Page  Fences  is  all  drawn  at  our  mills. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ARRIAN,  MICH. 


Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

Pumps  water  without  any  atten¬ 
tion  or  expense  for 


R  R  I  GAT  ION. 


Big  Increase  In  Crop. 
Independent  of  Rain. 
Higher  Prloea. 

Early  Crops. 


POWER  SPECIALTY  CO.,  126  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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Free  rural  mail  delivery  service  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  and  the  Government 
agent  in  charge  says  that  it  is  increasing  the  value 
of  land  along  its  route  $5  an  acre.  It  also  increases 
the  use  of  the  mails,  and  is  said  to  aid  in  keeping 
young  men  at  home.  In  Washington  County,  Pa., 
it  is  said  that  an  automobile  will  be  used  in  the 
rural  mail  service. 

Mr.  Van  Deman  throws  hard  words  at  the  nur¬ 
sery  frauds  (see  page  581),  but  these  words  are  not 
half  hard  enough.  There  are  still  plenty  of  far¬ 
mers  who  “buy  of  the  best  talker.”  An  agent  makes 
a  tongue  graft  on  their  cupidity,  and  they  pay  him 
well  for  the  job.  What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  We 
can  only  keep  pounding  away,  though  the  agent  can 
invent  new  stories  faster  than  we  can  expose  the 
old  ones. 

• 

With  good  weather  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  will  be  a  great  success  this  year. 
The  railroads  have  given  very  liberal  rates — as  will  be 
seen  from  the  table  on  page  585.  There  will  be  many 
new  attractions,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  grounds 
will  be  thronged.  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  will,  of  course,  be 
represented  as  usual.  We  shall  have  a  large  and 
comfortable  tent  and  we  hope  our  friends  will  make 
their  headquarters  with  us.  Make  it  the  place  for 
meeting  old  friends  and  for  resting  quietly  during  the 
heat  of  the  day. 

• 

It  is  said  that  an  Iowa  farmer,  who  had  800  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  in  a  bin,  decided  to  sell  over  a  month 
ago,  but  on  going  to  the  bin  he  found  that  a  sitting 
hen  had  established  herself  on  the  grain.  The  merci¬ 
ful  man  is  merciful  to  his  hen,  so  this  Iowan  decided 
to  let  tu'-  wheat  remain  until  biddy  brought  off  her 
chicks.  In  the  meantime  the  price  of  wheat  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  as  the  result  of  allowing  the  hen  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  family  cares,  the  owner  gained,  it  Is  said, 
over  $100.  This  is  another  proof  that  the  great 
American  hen  is  the  farmer’s  best  friend.  That  hen 
ought  to  die  a  natural  death! 

* 

The  same  old  soap-and-carpet  fakir  is  again  re¬ 
ported  in  some  rural  districts  in  New  York  State. 
He  drives  througn  the  country  and  sells  soap  at  $5 
a  box,  this  sum  including  40  yards  of  fine  carpet, 
selected  from  samples  he  has  in  his  wagon.  He  takes 
the  $5,  leaves  the  soap  (which  is  worth  about  50 
cents)  and  promises  to  be  around  again  with  the  car¬ 
pet  within  a  week.  He  then  departs,  to  return  no 
more;  the  $15  carpet  is  a  rainbow  vision  which  never 
materializes,  and  the  deluded  victim  finds  that  he 
has  spent  $5  on  one  box  of  cheap  soap  and  a  large 
block  of  experience.  This  fraud  has  been  referred 
to  before  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  there  appears  to  be 
an  annual  crop  of  victims. 

* 

Whenever  the  farmers  who  are  producing  a  cer¬ 
tain  article  attempt  to  organize  and  thus  secure  their 
rights,  there  is  a  great  howl  about  a  “trust.”  The 
milk  producers  who  send  milk  to  New  York  tried  to 
obtain  a  living  price  from  the  middlemen,  and  these 
gentry  at  once  tried  to  scare  the  consumers.  The 
California  prune  growers  found  that  they  were  being 
paid  five  cents  a  pound  for  dried  fruit  which  brought 
15  cents  in  the  eastern  market.  They  have  therefore 
formed  an  association  and  this  is  what  they  say: 

» 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Association  to  compel  high 
prices,  but  merely  to  render  the  grower  a  fair  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  labor  involved  in  production,  eliminate  all 
unnecessary  expense  between  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer,  and  encourage  consumption  by  delivering  the 


fruit  to  the  consumer  at  as  low  a  price  as  is  consistent 
with  the  price  of  production.  The  Association  thus  be¬ 
comes  valuable  alike  to  the  producer  and  consumer. 

That  is  just  the  position  taken  by  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  They  want  a  fair  s)  are  of  the  middleman’s 
profit  and  nothing  more.  If  the  consumer  in  the  city 
would  only  stop  to  think  for  a  moment,  he  would  see 
that  his  interests  are  with  the  producer  rather  than 
with  the  handlers.  Suppose  the  great  commercial 
trusts  made  such  a  promise  as  the  above  and  then 
lived  up  to  it.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  such 
an  outcry  against  them?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 

• 

There  are  doubtless  farmers  in  New  Jersey  who  say 
that  the  Experiment  Station  in  that  State  is  of  no 
value  to  them.  Some  of  these  same  men  feel  tne 
pinch  this  dry  Summer,  and  cannot  provide  food  for 
their  stock  without  taking  the  hay  which  is  needed 
for  Winter  feeding  or  for  sale.  Have  such  men  any 
business  to  find  fault  with  the  Station?  We  do  not 
think  so,  for  Prof.  Voorhees  has  shown  and  is  show¬ 
ing  every  day  just  how  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
cow’s  door!  He  has  introduced  Alfalfa,  Crimson 
clover,  and  half  a  dozen  other  watchdogs,  and  shown 
just  how  to  breed  and  train  them.  If  a  dairyman 
will  not  at  least  try  some  of  these  crops,  has  he  any 
business  to  find  fault  with  the  Station  and  its  work? 

* 

It  is  time  to  think  about  the  institutes.  But  t^ey 
are  more  than  100  days  off,  you  will  say.  So  is  the 
corn  crop  when  you  plant  the  seed,  yet  that  does 
not  make  you  neglect  planting.  Do  you  want  an 
institute  in  your  town?  If  so  write  to  F.  E.  Dawley, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  and  tell  him  so.  Make  the  insti¬ 
tute  better  than  ever  this  year.  The  way  to  do  this 
is  to  make  the  discussions  more  practical.  Farmers 
sometimes  say  that  the  speakers  do  not  tell  them 
what  they  want  to  know.  Why  not?  Often  because 
the  farmers  do  not  make  their  wants  known. 
Right  now,  when  bug  and  weed  and  blight  are  at 
their  best,  is  the  time  to  prepare  texts  for  the  insti¬ 
tute.  Get  specimens  of  these  things,  and  save  them. 
Save  bundles  of  grain — extra  good  or  very  bad — and 
bring  them  with  notes  giving  the  story  of  the  success 
or  failure.  That  is  one  way  to  help  the  institute — 
and  yourself. 

* 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  great  damage  done 
by  the  Hessian  fly.  In  some  sections  wheat  growing 
has  been  given  up  on  account  of  this  pest.  What 
can  be  done  about  it?  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  fight 
the  Potato  beetle,  but  this  fly  is  a  far  more  dangerous 
customer.  The  experiment  stations  are  doing  their 
best  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  many  farmers  are 
glad  to  cooperate  with  them.  One  of  our  readers  in 
Indiana  writes: 

The  farmers  are  profiting  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
experiment  stations,  and  do  not  ridicule  them  as  much 
as  formerly.  Generally  I  think  that  the  farmers  should 
have  all  the  information  possible  as  to  the  characteristics 
and  life  history  of  the  fly;  so  that  anything  that  can  be 
done  to  lessen  the  ravages  of  this  pest  may  meet  with 
concerted  action. 

Mr.  Slingerland  gives  us  the  facts  this  week  so  that 
all  can  understand  them.  Of  course  there  are  still 
farmers  who  see  no  sense  in  studying  the  life  history 
of  an  insect.  Tell  us  lioio  to  kill  it  l  they  say.  But 
how  can  that  be  told  without  first  knowing  the  whole 
story  of  the  insect’s  life? 

* 

The  Atchison  Globe  has  these  wise  remarks  to 
make  about  western  farmers: 

Farmers  are  becoming  more  sensible  about  politics. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  young  lawyer  from  town  could 
drive  out  into  the  country,  and  induce  a  lot  of  men  to 
listen  to  his  practice.  Then  the  young  lawyer  would 
drive  back  to  town,  and  boast  how  he  had  moved  the 
men  to  cheer  at  his  references  to  the  old  flag,  and  how 
he  had  moved  them  to  tears  by  referring  to  the  silent 
city  of  the  dead  where  the  old  soldiers  were  sleeping. 
But  the  farmers  are  becoming  wiser.  They  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  the  young  lawyers  who  address  them 
are  prospective  candidates,  and  that  they  are  practicing 
oratory,  in  the  hope  of  becoming  noted.  The  farmers 
have  been  fooled  so  much  that  they  are  becoming  wise, 
and  confidence  men  say  that  of  recent  years,  bankers 
are  easier  than  farmers. 

We  judge  tbat  that  is  true  of  the  better  class  of  far¬ 
mers  everywhere.  They  are  tired  of  listening  to  the 
same  old  stories.  The  time  has  come  when  they  feel 
disposed  to  look  out  for  their  own  rights.  This  is 
so  in  New  York  State,  especially  with  dairymen.  For 
example,  all  milk  producers  now  realize  that  the 
fraudulent  sale  of  oleo  is  a  direct  injury  to  their  busi¬ 
ness.  For  years  the  milkman  and  the  cheeseman  failed 
to  realize  this,  but  now  they  know  it.  There  is  no  other 
question  which  is  so  directly  important  to  them 
as  the  killing  of  this  illegal  trade.  That  is  why  they 
favor  the  Grout  bill  now  before  Congress.  That  is 
why  they  oppose  candidates  who  will  not  fight  against 
the  oleo  frauds,  or  who  are  merely  indifferent.  To 
be  explicit,  that  is  why  the  dairymen  of  New  York 


will  oppose  Sereno  E.  Payne  as  a  candidate  for  Gov¬ 
ernor.  They  will  go  about  the  matter  in  a  quiet  dig¬ 
nified  manner,  but  their  work  will  be  effective.  The 
politician  will  learn  this  year  that  a  new  issue  has 
come  into  politics.  The  farmers  have  pulled  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  so  long  that  the  operation 
itself  has  become  a  chestnut!  Now  they  will  make 
the  politicians  "fry  the  fat”  out  of  oleo! 

• 

“The  R.  N.-Y.  often  refers  to  the  ‘plain  farmers.’ 
Who  are  they?  Where  do  they  live  and  what  makes 
them  plain?”  An  old  friend  asks  these  questions, 
and  they  are  worth  answers.  We  think  it  was 
Lincoln  who  started  the  phrase  “the  plain  people.” 
He  meant  those  who  are  simple,  natural  and  homely, 
without  pretentions  and  free  from  show  or  affectation. 
The  “plain  farmers”  we  have  in  mind  are  honest  men. 
slow  thinkers,  crude,  simple  aru  strong,  with  posi¬ 
tive  opinions  and  forcible  ways  of  expressing  their 
likes  and  dislikes.  Such  men  love  their  homes  and 
farms,  and  make  sacrifices  for  the  future  of  their 
children.  They  are  in  their  quiet  and  homely  way, 
sincere  patriots,  and  true  lovers  of  their  country. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
What  makes  the  “plain  farmer”  plain?  He  has  not 
absorbed  “new  ideas”  quite  as  fast  as  some  of  his  city 
cousins  think  he  should  have  done.  In  many  cases 
he  has  absorbed  the  truth  of  the  "new  ideas”  per¬ 
fectly,  but  has  discarded  the  pretence  and  show  which 
he  knows  would  be  as  much  out  of  place  with  him  as 
would  ruffles  on  his  working  shirt.  He  is  “plain” 
because  he  is  natural  and  honest,  not  as  smart  or  as 
critical  as  some  people  think  he  ought  to  be,  perhaps, 
but  with  firm  convictions  of  right  and  a  solid  bump 
of  common  sense.  We  regard  this  man  as  being 
on  the  whole,  the  safest  guardian  of  American  citizen¬ 
ship.  The  strongest  and  most  brilliant  minds  in  the 
world  might  well  take  pride  in  honestly  trying  to 
make  the  great  problems  of  life  plain  to  the  “plain 
farmers.” 

* 

BREVITIES. 

So  this  Is  Get  There— all  my  life  I’ve  toiled 
And  struggled  up  the  hard  and  winding  road 
To  reach  this  place-my  brightest  years  were  spoiled 
By  the  hard  chafing  of  my  heavy  load. 

And  now  there's  nothing  here  but  sluggish  rest; 

A  hateful,  mean,  ignoble  laziness, 

No  whip  to  sting  one  on  to  do  his  best; 

This  glory-crowned  stagnation  cannot  bless 
A  life  of  eager  strife— I  cannot  lay 
The  weapons  of  life’s  battle  down — yet  here, 

Lies  all  that  filled  my  dreams  In  youth’s  fair  day; 

How  mean  it  seems  now  fate  has  brought  it  near. 

Yes,  this  is  Get  There— this  is  where  men  find 
After  long,  weary  years  of  toil  and  care 
That  they  have  left  true  happiness  behind 
In  the  hard  burdens  that  they  would  not  share. 

Only  ambition’s  ghost  can  greet  you  here— 

Its  soul  lies  down  the  road— could  you  but  dare 
To  drop  the  wealth  and  honors  you  hold  dear 
And  toil  once  more  within  the  sun’s  hot  glare 
A  common  man  again,  but  with  God’s  power 
Sent  in  exchange  for  what  you  cast  away 
At  Get  There,  you  would  live  to  bless  the  hour 
That  sent  you  back  along  the  dusty  way! 


The  piggy  sorts  the  old  cow’s  orts. 

It’s  often  hard  to  give  a  soft  answer. 

Rise  to  the  occasion— and  then  sit  down  on  it. 

Put  all  our  oughts  together  and  we  will  not  have  O. 

No  single  farmer  can  fight  the  Hessian  fly  alone  with 
success. 

One  way  to  fight  the  fly  is  to  put  the  wheat  in  with 
extra  care. 

A  cross  on  the  backs  of  some  folks  produces  nothing 
but  cross  words. 

Yes,  my  friend,  evil  thoughts  resting  in  your  heart  are 
in  a  Cain-seated  chair. 

A  stick  of  birch  will  make  stronger  child  character 
than  a  stick  of  candy. 

A  crop  of  cain  changes  to  sore  gum  when  we  are 
obliged  to  chew  over  its  results. 

In  testing  a  sample  of  cream  by  the  Babcock  test, 
weight  is  better  than  measure. 

“I  am  over  75  years  old,  and  do  not  think  it  is  time  for 
me  to  stop  work,”  writes  an  Ohio  reader. 

An  exchange  remarks  that  the  chief  benefit  of  excur¬ 
sions  is  that  they  make  one  so  glad  to  get  home. 

In  some  sections  the  Hessian  fly  is  changing  wheat  to 
rye—that  is,  wheat  growing  will  be  given  up  and  rye 
substituted. 

Suppose  we  cut  corn  at  the  glazing  stage  and  let  it 
stand  in  the  shock  two  weeks,  and  then  cut  it  into  the 
silo.  Will  we  have  better  silage? 

The  clerks  in  the  seed  distribution  section  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  amused  at  the 
curious  misunderstanding  of  a  western  farmer.  He  sent 
to  the  Department  for  a  certain  variety  of  seeds  to  try 
on  his  farm.  They  were  mailed  in  one  of  the  official  en¬ 
velopes  bearing  the  usual  notice:  ‘‘Penalty  for  Private 
Use,  $300.”  On  reading  this  he  was  greatly  alarmed, 
thinking  that  the  penalty  referred  to  the  use  of  the 
seeds;  and  he  returned  them  immediately,  stating  that 
he  was  innocent  of  any  wrong  intention,  and  that,  as  the 
seeds  were  sent  back  at  once,  he  hoped  to  be  excused 
from  the  payment  of  the  fine. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Henry  Hoffman  died  at  East  Butler,  Pa., 
August  9,  aged  105  years.  He  had  only  been  treated  by 

a  doctor  once  in  his  life,  when  two  years  old . 

At  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  August  9,  fire  destroyed  the  works 
of  the  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Company  and  the  Boston  Elec¬ 
troduct  Company;  loss  $300,000 . The  shaft  house 

of  the  Parrot  mine,  at  Butte,  Mont.,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  August  9;  loss  $100,000.  The  mine  is  1,600  feet  deep, 
and  200  men  were  underground,  but  they  were  rescued 

through  the  levels  of  adjoining  mines . Intense 

heat  prevailed  over  a  wide  area  during  the  week  begin¬ 
ning  August  5.  At  Virginia,  Ill.,  August  7,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  reached  100.  At  Toronto,  Canada,  it  was  99  in  the 
shade  and  120  in  the  sun.  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago  experienced  the  hottest  five  successive  days  on 
record . The  two  men  who  robbed  a  Union  Pa¬ 

cific  train  and  killed  a  passenger  in  Colorado  August  5, 
were  found  August  10  near  Goodiand,  Kan.  In  the  fight 
which  followed  the  attempt  to  arrest  the  men  both  out¬ 
laws  were  killed . The  express  messenger  on  a 

Pennsylvania  fast  train  was  shot  and  killed,  and  the 
express  safe  robbed,  near  Columbus,  O.,  August  11.  The 
criminal  was  captured  a  day  later;  he  was  a  discharged 
employee  of  the  express  company,  and  the  crime,  in¬ 
cluding  the  murder,  was  deliberately  planned . 

August  12,  during  the  storm  which  ended  the  hot  wave  in 
New  York  City,  nine  persons  who  sought  refuge  under 
the  trees  in  the  Bronx  district  were  struck  by  lightning, 

four  of  them  being  fatally  injured . At  Slating- 

ton,  Pa.,  August  12,  a  train  on  the  Lehigh  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  Railroad  struck  an  omnibus  containing  25  persons, 
killing  11,  and  injuring  11  of  the  others,  several  fatally. 
The  victims  were  nearly  all  relatives  and  were  returning 

from  a  funeral . Three  employees  of  the  New 

York  Steam  Heating  Company  were  killed  August  13  by 
the  explosion  of  a  15-lnch  steam  pipe . Small¬ 

pox  has  broken  out  among  the  Indians  on  the  Devil’s 
Lake  Reservation,  North  Dakota . Manufactur¬ 

ers  of  window  glass  have  decided  to  raise  prices  10  per 

cent . August  15,  a  big  forest  fire  was  raging 

near  South  Fork,  Col.,  and  much  fine  timber  was  burn¬ 
ing . A  railroad  collision  at  Pierson,  Mich., 

August  15,  killed  seven  persons  and  wounded  nine  others, 
one  fatally.  The  collision  was  due  to  a  mistake  made 

by  a  telegraph  operator . A  race  riot  occurred 

in  New  York  City  August  15,  caused  by  the  murder  of 
a  policeman  by  a  negro  August  11.  The  rioting  extend¬ 
ed  for  11  blocks  on  Eighth  and  Ninth  avenues  and  the 
cross  streets,  many  negroes  being  beaten  by  hoodlums. 
....  Near  Tennille,  Ga.,  August  13,  13  persons  were 
injured  In  a  railroad  wreck,  caused  by  the  train  break¬ 
ing  in  two  on  a  steep  grade,  the  two  sections  colliding. 

PHILIPPINES.— August  12  the  insurgent  Colonel  Gras- 
sa  surrendered  near  Tayug  with  183  men;  150  rifles  and 

50  bolos  were  given  up . General  MacArthur  has 

cabled  the  War  Department  a  statement  concerning  the 
health  of  the  troops  in  the  Philippines.  The  total  is  5,129 

sick  soldiers,  or  8.47  per  cent . The  cost  to  the 

United  States  of  the  war  against  the  Filipinos  up  to 
date  is  $186,678,000  and  2,394  human  lives. 

CUBA.— August  11,  52  cases  of  yellow  fever  wer«  under 
treatment  at  Havana.  So  far  the  mortality  has  been 
about  25  per  cent. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  Allies  captured 
Yang-Tsun  August  6,  American  casualties  being  about 
60.  The  real  advance  on  Peking  will  begin  about  August 

15,  the  Allied  forces  consisting  of  50,000  men . It 

was  reported  August  16  that  the  Allies  had  reached  Pe¬ 
king  and  that  the  Envoys  were  safe . During 

recent  floods  in  Japan,  200  people  were  drowned  near 

Yokohama . The  French  torpedo  boat  Framee 

sunk  August  11  off  Cape  Vincent,  being  run  down  by  the 
battleship  Brennus  during  naval  maneuvers,  and  50  sail¬ 
ors  were  drowned . Bubonic  plague  has  oc¬ 
curred  at  Hamburg,  Germany . Advices  re¬ 

ceived  from  Bitlis,  Asiatic  Turkey,  August  9,  state  that 
200  men,  women  and  children  were  massacred  by  Kurds 
in  the  Armenian  village  of  Spaghank. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  shipment  of  280  live  steers 
was  recently  made  from  New  York  to  Brazil.  Brazil  has 
declared  a  quarantine  against  cattle  from  Argentina,  and 
meat  has  greatly  advanced  in  price,  so  that  shipment 
from  this  country  seems  likely  to  be  profitable. 

It  is  said  that  the  south  Jersey  tomato  pack  will  be 
light  this  season. 

Estimates  of  the  wheat  crop  of  Minnesota  and  the  Da¬ 
kotas  show  less  than  half  the  yield  of  1899. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Maine  State  Grange 
lias  arranged  a  series  of  12  field  meetings,  as  follows: 
August  20,  Caribou;  August  21,  Foxcroft;  August  22,  Et¬ 
na;  August  23,  East  Machias;  August  24,  Bluehill  Mineral 
Springs;  August  25,  Sagamore  Farm,  Camden;  August 
27,  Merrymeeting  Park,  Sagadahoc  and  Androscoggin 
counties;  August  28,  Oak  Grove,  Vassalboro;  August  29, 
Hayden  Lake;  August  30,  East  Livermore;  August  31, 
place  to  be  announced,  Cumberland  County,  September 
1,  Cornish.  Hon.  Aaron  Jones,  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,  will  address  the  meetings. 

August  7,  Governor  Tanner,  of  Illinois,  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  suspending  the  regulations  ordered  in  his  procla¬ 
mation  with  reference  to  tuberculosis  among  dairy  and 
breeding  cattle,  issued  June  13,  1899.  The  regulations  are 
suspended  pending  action  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon 
validity  of  the  law  under  which  the  original  proclamation 
was  issued. 

A  number  of  suits  are  being  brought  by  western  cattle¬ 
men  against  several  firms  of  cattle  buyers  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  the  money  involved  amounting  to  over  $1,000,000. 
The  suits  are  based  on  the  following  statement  of  facts: 
Several  mortgages  on  cattle  have  been  given  to  the  firm 
of  Ladd,  Penny  &  Swazey  and  other  firms  of  Kansas 
City,  by  Arapahoe  cattlemen.  Some  of  these  mortgages 
were  given  on  cattle  by  men  who  did  not  own  any  cattle. 
Other  mortgages  were  given  by  cattlemen  who  would 
sell  a  bunch  of  cattle  and  make  use  of  the  money  to 
make  a  payment  on  the  mortgage.  It  is  alleged  by  the 
cattlemen  that  these  sums  so  paid  were  never  credited 
on  the  notes  held  by  the  money-lender,  but  that  a  kind 
of  due  bill  was  given  Instead.  Now  all  this  paper  for 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  is  coming  due,  and  the 
cattle  are  to  be  seized  to  satisfy  the  debt.  The  cattle 
dealers  have  already  taken  1,580  head  of  cattle  on  mort¬ 
gages,  and,  it  is  charged,  have  sold  them  without  com¬ 
plying  with  the  law  in  such  cases. 

David  G.  Yates,  the  well-known  nurseryman  of  Mt. 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  died  suddenly  at  Poland  Springs, 
Me.,  August  12,  aged  64. 

The  National  Hay  Association  opened  its  seventh  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  14.  Over  500 
delegates  were  present  from  all  over  the  United  States. 


NURSERY  FRAUDS  ONCE  MORE. 

Bogus  Claims  Exposed. 

I  read  the  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  June  23,  under  the- 
heading  of  Final  Chapter  of  a  Fruit  Fraud,  which  lias 
made  me  somewhat  suspicious  of  an  agent  who  went 
through  this  neighborhood  about  the  middle  of  June, 
representing  certain  nurseries  in  Ohio.  He  claimed  that 
the  majority,  in  fact,  all  but  his  firm,  get  the  seeds  from 
cider  presses  to  plant  to  get  roots  upon  which  to  graft 
their  varieties  of  apples,  and  as  they  have  grafted  the 
Winter  apples  upon  Summer  roots  so  long,  the  old  va¬ 
rieties  such  as  the  Baldwin,  etc.,  are  no  longer  Winter 
apples,  and  for  that  reason  his  firm  no  longer  sells  them. 
He  said  that  all  their  Winter  apples  were  grafted  first 
on  a  French  crab-apple  root,  one  year  old,  then  left  for 
two  years,  when  they  were,  again  gx-afted  to  this  trunk, 
and  after  two  years’  growth  more,  or  when  the  root  is 
five  years  old,  and  the  tree  is  from  five  to  six  feet  high, 
it  is  sold.  What  is  your  opinion  of  these  statements? 
Are  the  following  varieties  of  apples  extra  good,  both  as 
to  quality  and  keeping:  Madam  Lewis,  Shackelford, 
Hatcher,  Akin,  Walker’s  Beauty  and  Nickajack?  For 
cherry  trees  he  claims  that  most  of  the  varieties  are 
soft- wooded,  and  by  absorbing  the  rain  cause  the  cher¬ 
ries  to  rot,  but  the  following  varieties  he  claims  are  hard- 
wooded  and  therefoi'e  resist  rot  and  are  heavy  bearers 
and  of  excellent  quality:  Ida,  Dyehouse  and  Ostheimer. 

Pi-incipio,  Md.  w.  t.  g. 

By  the  end  of  Summer  the  semi-annual  crop  of 
suckers  has  mostly  been  hooked  and  landed,  and  it  is 
now  too  late  to  do  much  good  in  preventing  the  pub¬ 
lic  from  being  cheated  oy  such  scamps  as  the  one 
referred  to  in  the  inquiry  of  W.  T.  U.  Moreover, 
many  who  are  taken  in  by  them  do  not  read  the 
rural  papers.  They  claim  that  they  have  no  money 
or  time  to  expend  upon  them.  However,  I  have  seen 
within  the  past  year  some  very  intelligent 
and  progressive  farmers  and  fruit  growers  who 
were  induced  to  buy  of  another  of  those 
swindling  Ohio  nurseries.  They  seem  to 
nourish  there,  and  it  makes  me  blush,  for  I 
am  a  native  of  the  grand  old  Buckeye  State,  and 
know  that  the  rascals  do  not  all  belong  there.  It 
has  long  been  a  wonder  to  me  how  men  are  allowed 
to  take  prominent  places  in  the  nursery  conventions 
when  they  have  gangs  of  swindling  agents  scouring 
the  country  for  victims.  They  are  a  discredit  to 
the  organizations  to  which  they  belong.  Some  of 
them  have  been  debarred  from  membership,  but  a  few 
of  the  worst  and  oldest  offenders  are  yet  uncon¬ 
demned. 

The  claim  that  most  nurserymen  get  their  apple 
seeds  from  the  cider  mills  and  that  they  do  not  make 
good  stocks  is  nonsense,  if  nothing  worse.  Such 
seeds  grow  good  stocks,  with  few  exceptions.  As 
to  this  one  nursery  using  French  crab-apple  roots, 

I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  and  would  not  want 
my  trees  on  such  stocks  if  they  existed.  The  Para¬ 
dise  stock  is  one  which  is  used  for  making  dwarf 
apple  trees,  and  these  are  of  no  value  except  to  plant 
on  village  lots  or  some  other  fancy  use.  The  double¬ 
grafting  is  a  positive  and  absurd  falsehood. 

Regarding  the  varieties  mentioned,  as  a  whole, 
they  would  probably  all  prove  a  delusion  in  Mary¬ 
land;  at  least,  they  are  not  standards  or  even  prom¬ 
ising  novelties,  except  the  Akin  apple,  which  is  of 
high  quality  and  bright  red  color,  but  is  only  under 
trial  as  yet.  Madam  Lewis  I  never  heard  of.  Shack¬ 
elford  I  have  long  known,  and  while  it  is  something 
like  Ben  Davis,  it  is  not  nearly  so  good  an  apple. 
Hatcher  is  an  old  Tennessee  variety  that  is  well  liked 
there,  but  generally  of  unknown  value  elsewhere. 
Nickajack  is  an  old  southern  late  keeper,  but  of  no 
value  in  the  North.  I  have  it  in  the  orchard  where 
I  now  live.  “Walker’s  Beauty”  may  refer  to  Walk¬ 
er’s  Yellow,  which  is  another  southern  variety  that 
is  little  known  and  perhaps  ever  should  be. 

As  to  the  claims  of  this  horticultural  Ananias  in 
regard  to  most  cherries  being  soft-wooded  and  absorb¬ 
ing  rain,  which  causes  the  cherries  to  rot,  I  never 
heard  a  more  ridiculous  lie.  It  must  have  been  made 
up  for  special  use  upon  the  soft-headed  victims  to  be 
found  over  the  country.  Ida  is  one  of  the  sweet 
cherries  and  Dyehouse  and  Ostheimer  are  sour,  but 
they  are  no  more  exempt  from  rot  than  many  other 
varieties  of  as  good  or  better  quality. 

If  anyone  is  not  disposed  to  buy  direct  from  the 
nurseries,  but  prefers  to  buy  of  agents,  which  is 
sometimes  a  sensible  plan,  let  him  beware  of  any¬ 
one  who  makes  extravagant  claims  for  any  new  var¬ 
iety,  and  be  sure  you  are  not  misled  with  regard  to 
old  ones.  The  swindler’s  plan  is  first  to  tell  you 
some  things  that  you  know  are  true  and  get  your 
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confidence  and  then  make  some  statements  that 
mystify  or  puzzle  you:  then  he  has  you  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  and  is  in  a  good  way  to  fleece  you. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN.  . 


FARMERS’  PICNICS. 

Two  Suggestions  for  Improvement. 

The  custom  of  holding  farmers’  picnics  during  late 
Summer  is  a  growing  one.  On  many  farms  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  time  between  the  completiqn  of  har¬ 
vest  and  the  beginning  of  Fall  seeding  when  a  day 
or  two  can  be  spent  away  from  the  farm  without 
serious  detriment  to  the  work  in  hand. 

I  think  all  will  recognize  the  right  of  the  farmer 
who  has  given  12  hours  or  more  per  day  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  his  acres  and  the  securing  of  his  crops 
throughout  the  Spring  and  Summer,  to  take  a  little 
time  for  recreation.  Having  worked  hard  when  he 
must  he  ought  to  rest  his  body  and  refresh  his  mind 
when  he  can.  I  must  have  attended  not  less  than 
a  score  of  these  picnics  during  the  past  few  years 
and  have  usually  enjoyed  them.  I  feel  certain  they 
have  done  much  good  and  the  custom  is  one  that 
should  be  fostered  and  encouraged.  Probably  a 
large  part  of  those  who  attend  would  not  have  spent 
the  day  so  profitaDly  had  they  remained  at  home. 
After  saying  this  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  considered 
hypercritical  when  I  state  that  in  my  judgment  these 
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picnics  are  not  all  that  they  might  and  should  be. 
In  other  words,  like  many  good  things,  they  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  improvement. 

Among  the  features  to  which  I  take  exception  and 
wherein  1  feel  certain  the  average  farmer’s  picnic 
can  be  improved,  1  will  mention  two:  First,  the  al¬ 
together  unnecessary  labor  and  expense  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  picnic  dinner.  In  many  cases  the  extravag¬ 
ance  of  these  dinners  borders  on  the  sinful,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  the  burden  falls  for  the  most  part 
upon  the  women  of  our  households.  As  a  rule  fat- 
mer’s  wives  and  daughters  are  generous  to  a  fault, 
and  they  do  not  like  to  be  imputed  stingy.  When 
it  is  known  that  whatever  is  taken  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
freshments  is  to  be  placed  on  a  common  table,  each 
housewife  is  tempted  to  contribute  more  than  her 
share.  She  will  not  be  outdone  by  her  neighbor. 
It  is  this  generous  rivalry  that  leads  to  extravagance, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  This  abuse  of  a  good 
custom  leads  in  time  to  the  exclusive  family  basket, 
and  the  social  advantage  of  “breaking  bread”  together 
is  lost.  I  trust  that  our  sensible  farmer’s  wives  will 
soon  find  a  way  to  correct  this  abuse  without  sacrific¬ 
ing  too  much  in  the  way  of  sociability,  and  thus  re¬ 
lieve  themselves  of  what  either  prohibits  attendance 
or  becomes  an  almost  intolerable  burden. 

In  the  second  place,  much  of  the  speaking  at  these 
picnics  is  ot  such  a  eulogistic  and  flattering  character 
as  to  seem  almost  insulting  when  carefully  analyzed 
by  the  intelligent  farmers  who  hear  it.  Too  often  a 
politician  or  some  chronic  office-seeker  will  tell  the 
farmers  they  were  the  most  favored  of  all  mortals, 
and  that  their  life  is  the  noblest  known  to  mankind. 
I  do  not  contend  that  farmers  should  always  listen 
to  men  of  their  own  calling.  It  is  well  at  times  to 
hear  from  men  in  other  vocations.  I  do  protest, 
however,  against  the  extravagant  and  insincere 
praises  that  are  often  lavished  by  the  eloquent  lawyer 
or  pushing  doctor,  upon  a  calling  that  they  were 
glad  to  shun.  No  possible  goou  can  result  from  such 
talk.  The  average  farmer,  instead  of  being  grossly 
flattered,  often  needs  to  be  admonished  and  incited  to 
improve  his  condition.  Theoretically  the  farmer’s 
vocation  should  be  an  enviable  one.  But  practically 
it  is  not,  for  if  it  were  we  should  hear  less  about  the 
boys  leaving  the  farm  and  thousands  would  be  rush¬ 
ing  into  the  business  where  hundreds  enter  upon  it 
now.  Let  us  try  to  respect  facts.  Let  us  character¬ 
ize  farming  for  just  what  it  is,  and  count  the  far¬ 
mer  for  just  what  he  is  worth,  no  more  no  less.  I 
believe  the  time  is  coming  when  the  farmer’s  call¬ 
ing  will  be  the  most  enviable  that  can  be  named. 

If  those  of  us  who  love  agriculture  and  delight  in 
the  life  on  the  farm,  shall  intelligently  resolve  that 
the  future  of  farming  in  this  country  shall  show  a 
signal  and  continuous  improvement  over  its  past,  then 
the  vocation  will  be  envied.  To  accomplish  tuis 
great  end  we  need  to  infuse  mo~e  thought  and  more 
study  into  our  farming.  We  must  break  away  from 
many  cherished  traditions  and  give  up  that  blind  de¬ 
votion  to  the  routine  of  our  fathers,  which  is  no 
longer  adapteu  to  our  altered  circumstances.  If  we 
do  this  we  shall  soon  have  an  agriculture  that  is 
worthy  of  our  great  country,  and  worthy  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  age  in  which  we  live. 

Ohio.  WILLIAM  B.  LAZENBY. 


Apples  and  Cold  Storage. — I  think  It  quite  important 
that  fruits  placed  in  cold  storage  should  be  cooled  off 
gradually  in  a  dry  place  before  entering  the  cold  room; 
otherwise  they  are  quite  likely  to  become  damp.  The  air 
between  the  fruit  in  the  packages  is  generally  quite 
moist,  and  if  the  fruit  is  brought  from  a  warm  place  and 
put  directly-  into  the  cold  room,  this  moisture  will  be 
condensed  and  deposited  upon  the  fruit.  On  this  account 
1  think  it  preferable  to  wrap  the  fruit  either  in  waxed 
paper  or  in  some  absorbent  paper.  h.  s.  qoff. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

Don’t  worry  ’bout  the  worl’  at  all- 
Don’ t  look  beyond  the  bars; 

The  Lord  ’s  a-runnln’  of  It, 

An’  llghtin’  up  de  stars. 

Ef  one  day  brings  me  sorrow 
I  take  it  right,  an'  say, 

"The  sun’ll  shine  to-morrow 
Jest  in  the  ol’  bright  way!” 

Ever  the  birds  air  singin’ 

In  pathways  whar  we  roam; 

Ever  the  bells  air  ringin’. 

Ever  the  ship  comes  home! 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 

* 

When  washing  sateen  or  any  other 
cotton  material  with  a  glossy  finish,  add 
a  little  borax  to  the  last  rinsing  water. 
This  will  make  the  material  glossy 
when  ironed. 

* 

A  convenient  family  mending  basket 
recently  seen  had  for  its  foundation  the 
framework  of  an  old  campstool.  A  large 
bag,  with  a  stout  shirring  string  at  the 
top,  hung  within  the  supports,  which 
were  painted  and  varnished.  This  bag 
held  the  week’s  garments  in  need  of 
mending  and  the  stool  supports  kept  it 
in  convenient  position.  When  the 
mending  was  out  of  the  way  the  bag 
was  folded  up  and  put  away  in  a  closet, 
where  it  took  up  but  little  room. 

* 

A  little  convenience  which  should 
find  a  place  in  the  family  medicine 
closet  is  a  pair  of  sharp  forceps  or 
tweezers  to  be  used  in  removing  splint¬ 
ers.  Sometimes  when  a  splinter  is  un¬ 
der  the  nail  it  is  necessary  to  cut  a  lit¬ 
tle  V-shaped  notch  in  the  nail  before  the 
splinter  can  be  reached.  When  the 
splinter  is  deeply  imbedded  in  the  flesh 
it  is  often  necessary  to  make  a  little  in¬ 
cision  before  it  is  possible  to  grasp  it 
with  the  forceps.  Prompt  removal  of  a 
splinter,  followed  by  healing  treatment, 
will  often  prevent  a  serious  sore. 

* 

A  medical  specialist  asserts  that  ap¬ 
pendicitis  is  often  caused  by  swallowing 
bristles  from  a  tooth  brush.  This  is 
enough  to  terrify  nervous  souls;  we 
know  some  who  never  eat  grapes,  be¬ 
cause  they  fear  some  of  the  seeds  may 
lodge  in  the  troublesome  and  apparently 
unnecessary  appendix,  with  fatal  results, 
and  we  suppose  now  that  they  will  be¬ 
gin  to  abstain  from  tooth  brushes.  We 
have  heard  of  people  who  care  for  their 
teeth  very  efficiently  with  dental  floss 
and  flannel,  first  cleansing  between  the 
teeth  with  the  floss,  and  then  rubbing 
with  a  fresh  bit  of  flannel.  After  eat¬ 
ing  dark-colored  fruit  which  stain  the 
teeth,  the  stains  may  be  removed  by 
rubbing  with  flannel  moistened  and 
dusted  with  tooth  powder. 

* 

Some  very  pretty  dimity  or  muslin 
ties,  five  inches  wide  and  one  to  IV2 
yard  long,  are  worn  with  shirt  waists 
this  Summer.  They  are  merely  plain 
strips,  with  a  shallow  point  at  the  ends, 
hemmed  all  around  by  hand.  They  are 
seen  in  either  flowered  or  striped  mater¬ 
ials,  but  the  striped  patterns  cannot  be 
cut  so  economically,  as  they  must  run 
lengthwise  of  the  goods.  Dimity 
usually  has  a  little  cord  in  it,  and  this 
must,  of  course,  run  lengthwise.  These 
ties  are  very  convenient  to  wear  with  a 
pique  stock.  Pretty  stocks  of  colored 
pique  are  lined  with  white  butcher’s 
linen,  stitched,  turned  and  then  stitched 
again,  making  a  neat  finish  without  any 
seam.  When  ironed,  the  top  is  turned 
over  so  as  to  show  the  white  linen  lin¬ 
ing  like  a  very  narrow  collar.  Apart 
from  its  appearance,  the  turnover  of 
linen  prevents  the  stock  from  chafing 
the  neck,  which  the  pique  is  very  likely 
to  do. 


Peach  cheese  is  nice  as  a  dessert,  or 
to  make  into  sweet  sandwiches,  and  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  put  up  a  little  at  pre¬ 
serving  time,  ready  for  Winter  use.  For 
every  pound  of  fruit  use  3%  pounds  of 
sugar.  Peel  and  slice  the  peaches;  put 
the  pits  and  skins  in  a  little  water,  and 
boil  slowly.  Strain  through  a  jelly  bag. 
Put  the  peaches  in  this  juice,  which 
should  be  almost  cold;  return  to  the 
fire  and  boil  until  the  fruit  is  a  soft 
paste,  stirring  and  mashing  frequently; 
then  add  the  sugar  and  stir  constantly 
while  boiling.  It  is  boiled  until  it 
forms  a  solid  jelly  when  cold.  Damson 
cheese,  made  in  the  same  way,  is  popu¬ 
lar  with  rural  housewives  in  England. 

« 

Green  corn  is  an  American  dish 
which  wandering  Yankees  sigh  for  when 
abroad,  and,  provided  it  is  young,  fresh¬ 
ly  gathered,  and  genuine  sweet  corn, 
it  is  a  thing  that  the  most  inexpert  cook 
can  hardly  spoil  in  the  preparation. 
Here  is  an  old-fashioned  Hoosier  recipe 
for  preparing  it,  which  is  excellent  for 
serving  with  bacon  at  breakfast:  Cut 
the  corn  from  the  cob,  scraping  the  cob 
to  get  all  the  milk,  and  place  in  a  very 
hot  spider,  containing  about  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  bacon  drippings — lard,  but¬ 
ter  or  oil  will  not  do — pour  on  half  a 
teacup  of  boiling  water,  salt  to  taste, 
cover  and  let  cook  about  15  minutes  or 
until  done,  stirring  occasionally  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning.  When  the  corn  is  cooked 
the  water  and  bacon  drippings  will  all 
be  evaporated. 


A  Tatting  Border. 

There  is  a  decided  revival  of  interest 
in  tatting;  this  pretty,  old-fashioned 
fancy  work  seems  to  be  coming  into  fa¬ 
vor  again.  We  have  seen  fine  hem- 
stitcned  handkerchiefs  bordered  with  it 
with  good  effect,  and  it  makes  pretty  lit- 
t’e  turnover  collars  to  be  worn  with 
stocks.  The  edging  shown  at  Fig.  203 
is  a  very  simple  one  and  is  published 
by  request.  This  pattern  is  worked 
wiih  two  threads.  With  the  shuttle 
thread  only  work  a  closed  eye  as  fol¬ 
lows:  *  5  double  knots,  1  picot,  repeat 
from  *  twice  more,  5  double  knots, 
close.  Take  the  second  thread,  fasten 
it  to  end  of  shuttle  thread  and  work  on 
it  4  double  knots.  Now  work  3  closed 
eyes  of  5  double  knots,  draw  through 


A  TATTING  BORDER.  Fig.  203. 


last  picot  on  previous  closed  eye  2  double 
knots,  6  picots  each  separated  by  2 
double  knots,  5  double  knots,  close. 

On  the  second  thread  work  4  double 
knots,  then  anoibor  closed  eye  like  first; 
on  the  second  thread  work  3  double 
knots,  2  picots  separated  oy  5  double 
knots,  4  double  knots,  draw  through 
last  picot  on  last  closed  eye,  1  double 
knot  1  picot,  3  double  knots  1  picot,  3 
double  knots  1  picot,  3  double  knots  1 
picot,  4  double  knots  1  picot,  4 
double  knots  1  picot,  3  double 
knots.  On  the  shuttle  thread  work  5 
double  knots,  draw  through  the  thread 
lying  just  above  the  third  picot  from  end 
(see  design),  5  double  knots,  draw 
through  last  closed  eye  on  last  pattern, 
5  douule  knots,  1  picot,  5  double 
knots,  close.  On  the  second  thread 
work  4  double  knots,  then  finish 
the  pattern  as  described  for  first  pat¬ 
tern  drawing  through  the  picot  before 
first  closed  eye  after  working  the  3 
double  knots  on  second  thread  after  last 
closed  eye. 


Alum  Baking  Powders. 

CONGRESS  ACTING  TO  SUPPRESS  THEIR  SALE 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Manufactures  upon  the  subject  of 
food  adulterations  and  food  frauds  has 
created  a  sensation  in  Congress  and 
awakened  great  interest  throughout  the 
country. 

If  there  could  be  published  a  list  of  the 
names  of  all  articles  of  food  found  by 
the  Committee  to  be  adulterated  or  made 
from  injurious  ingredients,  it  would  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  public. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  sale  of  alum  baking 
powders  be  prohibited  by  law,  will  make 
of  special  interest  the  following  list  of 
names  of  baking  powders  which  chem¬ 
ists  have  found  to  contain  alum: 


Baking  Powders  Containing  Alum: 
DAVIS’  O.  K . Contains  Alum. 

Manf.  by  R.  B.  Davis  &  Co  .  New  York. 

EGG . Contains  Alum. 

Manf.  by  Eiik  Baking  Powder  Co.,  New  York. 

A.  &  P . Contains  Alum. 

Manf.  by  At  antic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co..  New  York. 

I.  C . Contains  Alum. 

Manf.  by  Jaques  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

GRAND  UNION . Contains  Alum. 

Manf.  by  Grand  Union  Tea  Co..  New  York. 


HOTET?N  [ . Contains  Alum. 

Manf.  by  Grant  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago. 

LESLIE’S . Contains  Alum. 

Manf.  by  The  A.  Colburn  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

CALUMET . Contains  Alum. 

Manf.  by  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Co.,  Chicago. 

WASHINGTON . Contains  Alum. 

Manf.  by  Washington  Baking  Powder  Co. 

HOWARD . Contains  Alum. 

Manf. by  The  Van  Zandt.  Baking  Powder  Co., Rochester 


It  is  unfortunate  that  many  manufac¬ 
turers  of  alum  baking  powders  state  that 
their  powders  do  not  contain  alum,  it 
is  only  right  that  consumers  should  have 
correct  information  as  to  me  character 
of  every  article  of  food  offered  to  them. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Some  hae  meat  that  canna  eat, 

And  some  there  be  that  want  it; 

But  we  hae  meat  which  we  can  eat, 
For  which  the  Lord  be  thankit. 

—Robert  Burns. 

Blueberry  pudding  is  now  in  season. 
Beat  iy2  cupful  sugar  with  four  eggs, 
add  one  pint  milk  and  one  cupful  flour, 
in  which  sift  one  tablespoonful  baking 
powder,  one-half  teaspoonful  salt;  add 
one  cupful  whole  blueberries;  pour  in 
a  buttered  covered  mold;  set  in  boiling 
water,  letting  water  only  come  a  little 
more  than  half  way  up  to  the  mold; 
weigh  down  and  boil  continuously  for 
one  hour;  slip  on  to  a  dish  and  cover 
with  sauce,  then  sprinkle  over  uncooked 
fruit.  Sauce — Beat  one  cupful  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  with  one  cupful  butter  to  a 
cream;  then  add  yolks  of  two  eggs,  one- 
quarter  teaspoonful  vanilla. 

Goulash,  or,  to  give  it  its  Magyar 
name  correctly,  gulyas-hus,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  warm  weather  stew,  because  of  its 
peppery  savoriness,  which  stimulates  the 
appetite.  Cut  two  leeks  or  onions, 
small-sized  ones,  into  fine  pieces,  and 
fry  them  in  hot  butter  till  they  are 
brown.  Add  one  cupful  of  beef  broth,  a 
little  salt,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  paprika 
or  red  pepper,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
browned  flour.  Stir  until  smooth,  then 
strain.  Have  ready  one-half  pound  of 
raw  steak,  cut  into  quarter-inch  squares. 
The  better  the  steak,  necessarily,  the 
better  the  result  will  be,  and  therefore 
porterhouse  is  preferred.  Toss  the  meat 
into  a  frying-pan  just  long  enough  to 
cook  the  outside,  then  add  the  sauce. 
Add  two  warm  boiled  potatoes,  cut  into 
good-sized  pieces,  and  let  the  pan  re¬ 
main  on  the  back  of  the  stove  15  min¬ 
utes  before  serving. 

Young  and  tender  carrots  make  a  good 
pudding.  Mix  together  one  cupful  of 
grated  bread  crumbs,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  each  of  flour  and  of  butter,  one- 
half  pound  of  preserved  cherries,  and 
one-half  pound  of  sugar  and  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt.  Boil  six  young  carrots 
until  they  are  tender,  then  pass  them 
through  a  sieve  and  add  half  a  pound  of 
this  pulp  to  the  other  ingredients.  Stir 


the  mixture  well,  then  steam  it  in  a 
buttered  mould  for  2^  hours.  In  the 
Winter  we  make  an  imitation  plum 
pudding  in  which  a  cupful  of  grated 
carrot  is  used,  the  carrot  both  lighten¬ 
ing  and  enriching  it. 

Fried  pigeons  with  peas  make  one  of 
the  nicest  dishes  furnished  by  the  poul¬ 
try  yard.  Have  three  pigeons  and  fry 
them  for  10  minutes  in  the  fat  tried  out 
of  six  very  thin  slices  of  bacon,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter.  Piace  the  bacon  where  it  will  keep 
warm,  having  taken  it  from  the  pan  be¬ 
fore  putting  in  the  birds.  After  the 
pigeons  are  fried  put  them  in  a  stewpan 
back  on  the  stove;  stir  a  tablespoonful 
of  flour  smoothly  into  the  butter,  add 
slowly  a  pint  of  stock,  six  large  sprigs 
of  parsley,  chopped,  and  if  there  is  no 
salt  in  the  stock  a  third  of  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  will  be  needed,  also  a  good  salt- 
spoonful  of  white  pepper;  then  turn 
this  over  the  pigeons,  let  them  come  to 
a  boil,  add  a  pine  of  peas,  fit  a  cover  on 
closely,  and  simmer  all  together  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  In  serving, 
lift  the  pieces  of  pigeon  neatly  to  a  hot 
platter,  pour  around  the  gravy  w.^a 
peas,  and  lay  the  slices  of  bacon,  crisp 
and  hot,  about  the  dish. 

To  make  an  extra  nice  red  raspberry 
pudding,  line  a  small  pudding  dish  with 
rich  puff  paste  and  prick  with  a  fork. 
Bake  a  light  brown  and  set  it  aside  un¬ 
til  cold.  Beat  very  light  the  whites  of 
four  eggs,  add  slowly  one  cup  of  sugar, 
and  lastly  stir  in  a  quart  of  red  rasp¬ 
berries.  Heap  this  lightly  into  the 
cooked  shell  in  the  pudding  dish,  return 
to  the  oven  and  bake  15  to  20  minutes. 
Have  the  oven  just  moderately  hot. 

Jugged  hare  is  the  recipe  the  famous 
Mrs.  Glasse  begins  with  the  sage  advice, 
“First  catch  your  hare.”  Jugged  chicken 
is  equally  good;  so,  after  applying  Mrs. 
Glasse’s  advice  to  the  bird,  cut  it  up  as 
though  for  a  fricassee.  To  every  pound 
allow  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  flour, 
one  scant  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one- 
quarter  teaspoonful  of  pepper;  mix 
thoroughly  and  roll  each  piece  of 
chicken  in  the  mixture,  then  pack  close¬ 
ly  in  a  large  bean-pot;  cover  with  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  bake  in  a  good  oven  un¬ 
til  tender — from  two  to  three  hours. 
When  placed  in  the  pot  sprinkle  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  minced  onion.  When 
done  remove  to  a  hot  platter.  Thicken 
the  liquor  for  gravy  and  serve  in  a  boat. 


Canning  Fruit. 

My  neighbor  has  taken  first  prize  on  her 
canned  fruit  at  the  county  fair  for  the 
past  three  years,  and  this  is  her  method 
of  canning:  Look  over  the  fruit  careful¬ 
ly,  using  only  that  which  is  perfect. 
Place  in  glass  jars,  that  are  also  perfect. 
Shake  down  the  fruit,  but  do  not  press 
down.  Have  ready  enough  hot  syrup 
to  cover  the  fruit.  Fill  the  can  full  of 
the  syrup,  including  the  fruit  already  in. 
Screw  on  the  cover  tightly,  and  drop 
into  a  pail  of  boiling  water.  Be  sure 
that  the  water  is  boiling,  and  that  it 
covers  the  can  well.  Remove  the  pail 
to  the  table  or  some  other  convenient 
place;  when  the  water  is  cool,  take  out 
the  can,  screw  down  the  cover,  if  it  is 
not  tight,  label,  wrap  in  brown  paper, 
and  put  away  in  the  fruit  cupboard. 

RUTH  RAYMOND. 


With  the  Procession. 

“I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care.” 

—Whittier. 

Sorrows  remember’d  sweeten  present 
joy. — Robert  Pollok. 

Histories  make  men  wise;  poets, 
witty;  the  mathematics,  subtle;  natural 
philosophy,  deep;  moral,  grave;  logic 
and  rhetoric,  able  to  contend. — Bacon. 

To  commiserate  is  something  more 
than  to  give,  for  money  is  external  to  a 
man’s  self;  but  he  who  bestows  com¬ 
passion  communicates  his  own  soul. — 
Mountford. 
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The  Love  of  Lemuel. 

PART  II. 

He  sighed  as  he  thought  of  her  with 
tender  admiration.  To  think  of  her 
was  restful  to  him.  His  deceased  wife 
— Lemuel  was  too  upright  a  man  to 
dwell  critically  on  the  memory  of  his 
children’s  mother;  but  sometimes  it  had 
seemed  to  him — it  had  struck  through 
his  consciousness — that  of  all  the  women 
in  the  world  who  were,  by  reason  of 
their  ineradicable  natures,  in  all  respects 
singularly  and  remotely  different  from 
Emeline  Bestor,  his  wife,  who  had  been 
Sarah  Dow,  stood  undoubtedly  first. 
Lemuel  had  seen  once  at  the  county  fair 
symbolical  female  figures  of  War  and 
Peace  made  with  red  corn  and  speckled 
beans,  but  yet  gruesomely  expressive — 
the  one  masterful,  rampant,  the  other 
majestically  serene — and  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self  he  had  been  put  in  mind  of  his  wife 
and  Emeline  Bestor.  The  Peace  was 
Emeline. 

He  was  lonesome  since  Rosy  had  got 
married;  and  the  distant  connection 
who  Kept  house  for  him,  and  used  an 
oil-cloth  instead  of  table-cloths,  to  save 
washing,  and  never  swept  under  the 
stove,  nor  the  beds,  wanted  to  go  to 
her  daughter  in  Iowa.  If  Emeline — oh, 
if  Emeline — x^s  for  old  Ephraim  Bestor, 
he  would  be  an  addition  to  any  house¬ 
hold;  his  chief  defect  being  a  settled 
habit  of  taking  off  his  boots  about  noon 
and  continuing  in  his  stocking  feet  the 
rest  of  the  day,  even  if  the  minister’s 
wife  called.  He  was  nearing  the  house, 
and  his  eyes  focused  on  Emeline’s  line 
of  clothes  whitely  flapping,  her  three- 
cornered  verbena-bed  and  her  four  red 
beehives.  Humboldt,  too;  some  sudden 
interest  seemed  to  inspire  Humboldt — • 
or  curiosity.  Opposite  the  house  he 
turned  his  head,  and  looked  toward  it 
with  an  evident  concern  not  second  to 
Lemuel’s,  and  as  they  reached  the  big 
gate  he  made  an  attempt  to  turn  in. 
Lemuel  pulled  him  up.  He  grew  red, 
the  more  because  Emeline  was  in  the 
side  yard  painting  a  wooden  rocking- 
chair  blue  He  urged  Humboldt  along. 
Humboldt  would  never  see  eighteen 
again,  and  he  was  beginning  to  look  like 
a  buffalo-robe,  and  had  white  hairs  be¬ 
hind  his  ears.  Still  he  had  vim,  and 
Lemuel  had  had  to  give  five  dollars  for 
him  besides  his  horse,  whose  speed  was 
a  mere  recollection  of  the  days  before  he 
was  foundered.  The  five  dollars, 
Lemuel  suddenly  remembered,  some  rods 
farther  along,  he  had  forgotten  to  pay, 
and  Pitt  Wheeler  had  delicately  re¬ 
frained  from  mentioning  it.  He  turned 
and  drove  back.  At  Emeline’s  gate 
Humboldt  distinctly  and  deliberately 
turned  in  again. 

Lemuel  had  to  cramp  the  buckboard 
to  turn  him  back.  He  stared  at  him  in 
painful  amazement,  in  bewilderment, 
and  in  a  dawning  alarm.  He  was  not 
superstitious;  he  was  far  from  being 
imaginative,  but  a  tremor  ran  over  him. 
What  did  it  mean?  To  his  perplexed 
mind  it  appeared  a  thing  miraculous. 
Had  Humboldt  an  uncanny  knowledge  of 
matters  human?  A  supernatural  com¬ 
prehension?  Lemuel  looked  along  his 
nubby  spine  to  his  low-lying  ears,  and 
on  between  them,  with  a  blank  gaze. 
Did  it  mean  anything?  No.  His  judg¬ 
ment  pronounced  a  negative.  But  as  he 
drove  on,  looking  widely  about  him,  and 
seeing  nothing,  the  inquiry  recurred  to 
him,  and  with  persistence  rose  again. 
Eer  what  reason  had  Humboldt  turned 
in  at  Emeline  Bestor’s  gate?  Why  not 
at  the  Whitman’s? 

Why  not  at  John  Purdy’s?  Could  it 
be?  Had  some  unseen  power  paused  to 
take  compassionate  cognizance  of  his, 
Lemuel  Jilson’s,  long  helplessness  and 
the  starvation  of  his  soul — to  take  com¬ 
passionate  cognizance,  where  the  world 
grinned?  Those  strange  antics  of  the 
old  horse,  what  might  they  be?  Was  the 
animal  impelled  by  some  force  extraor¬ 
dinary?  Was  it  a  hint,  an  encourage¬ 
ment,  an  impetus  from  some  high 


source?  Lemuel  rubbed  his  unsteady 
hand  over  his  dry  lips. 

He  said  little  when  he  paid  Pitt  Wheel¬ 
er,  and  that  little  somewhat  incoherent¬ 
ly.  Humboldt  flapped  off  flies  with  his 
meagre  tail,  which  had  been  once  wan¬ 
tonly  chewed  off  by  a  colt,  and  had  never 
renewed  itself.  He  had  by  means  of 
persevering  efforts  contrived  to  loosen 
the  check-rein,  but  Lemuel  did  not  see  it. 
When  they  turned  back  up  the  road  he 
kept  taking  off  his  hat  and  biting  its 
brim,  nis  habit  in  nervousness.  He 
dreaded  getting  to  Emeline’s  gate,  and 
his  dread  deepened  with  every  rod.  It 
became  a  sort  of  terror.  When  tne 
clothes-line  and  the  red  hives  came  into 
view,  for  sheer  want  of  ability  to  regard 
them  he  stared  down  at  the  open  space 
between  his  feet — and  waited.  Opposite 
Emeline’s  house  Humboldt  slowed  up, 
since  the  lines  hung  lax;  then  he  trotted 
on  with  an  obviously  fresh  impulse,  and 
turned  in  at  Emeline  Bestor’s  gate,  and 
went  up  the  lane  at  a  pace  brisk  and 
eager  and  admirable  in  one  of  his  years. 
Lemuel  sat  there  in  the  buckboard  with 
his  hat  in  his  lap.  He  was  pale,  his 
hands  shook,  and  the  lines  dropped. 
“Em’line!”  he  called,  huskily,  without 
stirring,  for  he  was  afraid  his  legs  would 
not  bear  him  up. 

Emeline  came  hurrying  over  from  the 
rocking-chair.  Her  hair  was  blown 
about,  and  her  apron  and  her  hands 
were  daubed  with  paint.  She  raised  to 
him  a  beaming  smile.  “I  declare!”  she 
said,  in  kind  welcome. 

“Em’line,”  said  Lemuel.  He  mois¬ 
tened  his  lips  and  began  again.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  his  voice  was  an  in¬ 
audible  whisper,  but  it  had,  in  truth,  a 
rasping  loudness.  “Em’line,  I  want  to 
know  if  you’ll  marry  me?  Will  you, 
Em’line?” 

Emeline  had  come  close  to  the  buck- 
board.  She  stood  still  for  a  moment, 
her  smile  unfaded,  all  her  thwarted  hope, 
all  her  unquestioning  love,  faithful 
through  the  lost  years,  looking  at  him 
out  of  her  happy,  misty  eyes.  Then  she 
laid  upon  Lemuel’s  hand,  which  clutched 
his  knee,  her  own  warm,  blue-bedaubed 
one.  Old  Ephraim  Bestor  came  to  the 
door  in  his  stocking  feet.  Humboldt, 
with  the  retrospective,  the  judicial  mien 
which  only  an  old  horse  can  compass, 
the  expression  of  patient  leniency  for 
human  foibles  and  weaknesses — Hum¬ 
boldt  stood  and  waited. 

“Yeup,”  Pitt  Wheeler  answered  an  in¬ 
quirer,  “I  got  a  new  horse.  Traded  with 
Lemuel  Jilson.  ’Tain’t  good  fer  much, 
but  I  give  him  one  ’twan’t  much  better 
— old  Humboldt.  I’ll  bet  you  he  was  a 
smart  horse  once,  though,  old  Humboldt. 
I  got  him  of  Ephraim  Bestor  eight  er 
ten  years  ago,  and  I’ll  be  hornswoggled 
if  he  don’t  want  to  turn  into  his  old  gate 
every  plegged  time  he  goes  past,  right 
up  to  this  day.  Yes,  sir.  He’s  got  a 
memory  that  ’d  done  credit  to  Dan’l 
Webster!” — Emma  A.  Opper  in  Woman’s 
Home  Companion. 

About  Kitchen  Tables. 

Miss  Anna  Barrows  of  the  American 
Kitchen  Magazine,  says  in  the  Manches¬ 
ter  Union  that  one  or  more  tables  should 
be  found  in  every  kitchen,  and  better 
two  or  three  small  ones  than  a  single 
large  one.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
chance  for  a  folding  table  hinged  against 
the  wall.  Aside  from  that  all  tables 
should  have  casters  that  may  be  moved 
readily.  The  common  kitchen  table  has 
one  drawer,  and  when  its  one  leaf  is 
open  the  top  is  about  four  feet  square; 
such  table  usually  costs  about  $3.  The 
readymade  tables  are  rarely  high  enough 
for  work  and  though  casters  will  be  an 
improvement,  it  is  often  better  to  have 
the  legs  fastened  on  blocks.  A  zinc- 
covered  table  is  excellent  for  use  near 
the  stove.  Where  this  is  not  available 
there  should  be  some  small  hardwood 
boards  to  place  on  the  table  for  hot  ket¬ 
tles.  A  table  on  strong  casters  with  one 
or  two  shelves  below  is  a  help  in  clear¬ 
ing  soiled  dishes  from  the  dining  table 


and  bringing  them  to  the  sink  and  back 
again  to  the  table  after  washing.  There 
should  be  a  slight  ledge  of  wood  around 
each  shelf  as  a  guard  against  breakage 
of  dishes. 

How  to  keep  the  kitchen  tables  clean 
is  an  important  question  for  housekeep¬ 
ers.  Where  there  are  plenty  of  helpers 
the  plain  wooden  surface  can  De 
scrubbed  clean  and  white,  but  under 
other  conditions  a  daily  scrubbing  may 
be  impossible.  Enameled  cloth  is  easily 
kept  clean,  but  must  be  renewed  fre¬ 
quently.  Once  the  enamel  is  broken 
the  cloth  begins  to  absorb  moisture  and 
become  discolored  and  dirty.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  wise  to  nail  this  covering  on  a  table 
or  shelf,  for  every  fold  or  crack  means 
a  place  for  dust  and  dirt  to  accumulate, 
which  in  time  will  attract  water  bugs, 
ants,  or  any  other  insects  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Usually  it  is  better  to  have 
the  enamel  cloth  a  few  inches  larger 
than  the  table  and  to  change  its  posi¬ 
tion  occasionally  that  it  may  wear  even¬ 
ly.  When  the  top  of  a  table  has  become 
discolored  with  stains  and  age  and  is 
scratched  and  roughened  by  use  the  best 
way  to  treat  it  is  to  have  it  planed.  A 
carpenter  with  his  plane  will  accomplish 
more  in  a  few  moments  than  could  be 
done  by  hours  of  cleaning.  This  can  be 
done  several  times  without  injuring  a 
table  top  of  usual  thickness.  There  are 
patented  kitchen  tables  with  compart¬ 
ments  for  utensils  and  materials  for 
cooking.  These  have  many  advantages, 
yet  any  woman  would  rather  plan  her 
own  work  table.  Such  tables,  however, 
must  be  expensive  if  they  are  well  made. 
Unless  the  lumber  used  is  thoroughly 
dry  and  of  the  best  quality  there  will 
be  cracks  in  the  various  divisions  and 
the  drawers  and  doors  will  not  open  and 
close  easily.  In  general  it  is  not  wise 
to  have  too  many  compartments  or  to 
keep  food  materials  in  direct  contact 
with  the  wood.  Tin  boxes  and  glass 
jars  are  best  receptacles  for  spices, 
sugar,  cereals,  dried  fruit,  etc.,  etc.  A 
high  stool  is  a  most  useful  accompani¬ 
ment  for  the  kitchen  tables;  ironing 
and  much  cooking  can  be  as  well  done 
by  the  housekeeper  if  she  sits  down  as 
when  she  keeps  on  her  feet  all  day. 

“Only  Temper.” 

It  is  said  that  a  bad-tempered  woman 
can  cause  more  actual  unpleasantness 
for  the  rest  of  humanity  than  all  the 
other  disagreeable  features  one  finds  in 
life,  says  a  writer  in  the  Woman’s  Home 
Companion,  and  the  unlucky  possessor 
of  an  uncontrolled  temper  can  easily 
drive  to  ruin  or  to  other  women  the 
men  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  move  in 
her  orbit.  Men  are  very  mortal  beings; 
they  are  also  very  selfish,  and  they  have 
a  tremendous  fondness  for  having  their 
physical  and  mental  comfort  undisturb¬ 
ed.  The  average  man  prizes  permanent 
peace  and  content  above  the  happiness 
of  possessing  a  beautiful,  attractive 
creature  for  a  wife,  and  he  knows  that 
a  bad-tempered  woman  and  peace  go  not 
together.  He  admires  a  spirited  woman, 
but  he  knows  that  a  correspondingly 
strong  will  goes  along  with  strong  char¬ 
acter,  and  he  expects  her  to  exercise  it. 
The  assertion  from  a  woman  that  she 
has  a  bad  temper,  and  is  proud  of  it,  has 
kept  more  than  one  worthy  man  from 
asking  her  to  share  his  future  as  his 
wife,  fine  woman  who  can  control  her¬ 
self  under  the  most  trying  circum¬ 
stances  is  the  woman  who  holds  the 
strongest  power  over  men.  No  matter 
how  beautiful  and  brainy  and  fascin¬ 
ating  the  bad-tempered  woman  may  be, 
or  how  lengthy  her  bank  account,  her 
power  is  infinitesimal  compared  with 
that  of  her  amiable  sister.  And  amia¬ 
bility  is  not  only  power;  it  is  mental 
progression  and  health  and  happiness 
and  long  life  to  one’s  self  and  to  one’s 
friends  and  family. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best— AtZi>. 


Indulging  in  a  fit  of  temper  not  only 
makes  a  woman  old  and  ugly  before  her 
time,  but  it  actually  shortens  life.  More¬ 
over,  every  time  she  loses  control  of  her 
temper  she  unhinges  a  moral  brain-cell 
and  weakens  by  several  degrees  her  ca¬ 
pacity  for  self-control.  The  oftener  she 
permits  herself  to  indulge  in  what  she 
believes  to  be  righteous  indignation  the 
more  frequently  she  finds  such  occasions 
presenting  themselves,  for  life  is  full  of 
such  irritating  opportunities.  It  is  these 
bursts  of  passion  that  prevent  women 
from  growing  old  so  beautifully  that 
they  seem  to  retain  their  youth,  and  like 
a  tree,  becoming  more  attractive  with 
age.  A  mouth  that  learns  how  to  set  it¬ 
self  in  an  aggrieved  or  hard  line  soon 
settles  in  a  grim  curve  that  writes  years 
of  age  upon  a  woman’s  face  and  deep¬ 
lines  an  accusing  and  disfiguring 
wrinkle. 


'The  Youth’s  Companion  points  a  little 
moral  in  the  following,  which  both  the 
farmer  and  his  family  will  appreciate: 

“Now  I  have  here  a  patent  hoe  that’s  go¬ 
ing  to  revolutionize  work  in  the  potato- 
field,”  said  the  agent,  as  he  seated  himself 
in  the  barn  doorway  beside  Philander 
Gregg.  “I’m  well  posted  on  the  merits  of 
the  article,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is 
just  how  to  approach  the  average  farmer.” 

“M’m,”  said  Mr.  Gregg,  surveying  his 
caller  with  an  appearance  of  chilling  inhos¬ 
pitality.  “I  guess  I’m  about  near  enough 
to  the  everage  to  tell  ye.  You  want  to  ap¬ 
proach  him  by  the  road  at  this  season  o’ 
the  year,  or  else  you  want  to  stand  still 
and  let  him  tell  ye  which  way  to  come. 

“You  don’t  want  to  go  step-steppin’  over 
his  strawberry  patch,  and  on  through  his 
wife’s  flower-garding,”  said  Mr.  Gregg, 
with  a  glance  which  applied  his  remarks  to 
the  case  in  hand.  “That  ain’t  i.»e  best  way 
to  approach  an  everage  farmer,  young  man, 
not  if  you  cal’late  to  sell  your  paytent  hoe 
to  him.”  And  the  tone  used  by  Mr.  Gregg 
was  so  fraught  with  unpleasant  possibili¬ 
ties  that  the  agent  and  his  hoe  vanished 
by  the  road  before  the  silence  had  become 
oppressive. 


s  & 

for  dressy  school  dresses 

there’s  opportunity  to  get  splendid 
goods  at  a  great  saving. 

Dress  Goods,  Suitings  and  Skirt¬ 
ings— fine  woolens  that  were  75c. 
to  $1.50 — 50c.  yard. 

Soon  as  you  see  samples,  what 
good  goods  and  good  stjles  for 
this  underprice,  you’ll  be  surprised 
at  the  nerve  of  the  sacrifice 

Fifty-cent  Dress  Goods,  25c. 

25-cent  ones,  15c. 

Both  lots  useful  for  school  wear. 

Young  ladies  going  away  to 
school  will  want  more  extensive 
wardrobes — and  if  you  write  us 
about  Golf  Capes,  Storm  Skirts, 
Suits,  Trunks  and  all  other  needed 
goods,  we’ll  make  it  to  your  ad¬ 
vantage,  with  styles  and  prices, 
to  get  them  here. 

Rare  lot  of  odd  Fancy  Silks,  50c. 
—were  twice  the  money — make 
handsome  waists  for  early  Fall. 

5.000  yards  of  good  Percales  30 
inches  wide,  5c. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


OOK-KEEPING 


Stenography ,  Teleg¬ 
raphy,  Penmanship, 
etc.,  taught  by  mall 
or  in  person  at  Kastman,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
We  secure  positions  for  graduates  of  complete 
commercial  course.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  C.  GAINES,  Box  817,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


COE’S 


ECZEMA  CURE,  SI  at  druggists.  25c 
size  of  us.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper — 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  Is  independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  it  in  combination  with 
Thx  Bubal  Nxw-Yobkbb,  one  year,  for  11.66. 
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MARKETS. 

REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK. 


BEANS.— Reports  from  the  bean-produc¬ 
ing  sections  of  New  York  State  are  not 
favorable.  The  drought  has  caused  much 
damage.  Marrows  hold  up  to  $2,  and  some 
dealers  are  not  ready  to  sell  at  this  price 
even. 

EGGS.— The  local  demand  has  been  suf- 
iicient  to  absorb  all  the  choice  stock,  which, 
however,  comprised  but  a  small  part  of  the 
receipts.  There  are  numerous  complaints 
of  hot  weather  defects.  There  is  an  es¬ 
pecial  surplus  in  the  grades  selling  at  11  to 
12  cents. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  dull,  with  but  little 
speculative  interest  here  or  in  the  West. 
Corn  is  leading  all  other  grains.  Small 
receipts  west  and  a  big  cash  demand  are 
the  causes.  Oats  are  up  in  sympathy  with 
corn.  The  crop  reports  are  favorable.  Rye 
and  barley  are  quiet. 

BUTTER  has  advanced  one  cent.  Dry 
weather  in  dairy  sections  is  the  cause. 
Buyers  think  the  present  prices  too  high 
and  are  taking  only  what  they  need  at  the 
moment.  Exporters  are  out  of  the  field. 
A  continuation  of  these  conditions  for  a 
few  days  will  doubtless  bring  down  the 
puce.  There  are  many  complaints  of  the 
irregular  quality  of  late  receipts. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  the  first  three 
days  of  this  week  were:  8,021  cattle,  178 
cows,  6,506  calves,  40,831  sheep,  and  17,875 
hogs.  Steers  sold  at  $5  to  $6;  oxen,  $4.20  to 
$4.65;  bulls,  $2.15  to  $3.25,  and  cows,  $1.30  to 
$3.60.  Milch  cows  with  calves  were  low, 
bringing  $20  to  $55.  Veal  calves  sold  for  $5 
to  $7.75,  with  a  few  tops  at  $8;  grassers  and 
buttermilks,  $3  to  $3.75.  Sheep  were  dull, 
bringing  $2.75  to  $4.50,  and  lambs,  $4.50  to 
$6.75.  _ 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  August  18,  1900. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  choice . 2  00  @2  05 
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..175  @195 
1  80  @  1  82% 
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Marrow,  common  to  good 

Medium,  choice  . 

Pea,  choice  . 

Pea,  common  to  good . 

Red  kidney,  choice . 

Red  kidney,  com.  to  good . 

White  kidney,  choice . 

White  kidney,  com.  to  good... 

Yellow  eye,  choice . 

Black  T.  S.,  choice . 

Lima  .California  . 

Imported,  Pea  . 

Medium,  fair  to  prime . 

Imported,  med.,  inferior . 

Green  peas,  bbls.,  bu . 

Scotch,  bbl.,  bu . 

Scotch,  bags,  bu . 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  .  17%@ 

June,  extras  .  21  @  — 

State  dairy,  half  firkins,  extra.  19%@  20 

Welsh  tubs,  extra .  18  @  19% 

Firsts  .  I®  @  1®72 

Thirds  to  seconds .  16  @  17 

West,  imitation  creamery,  ex..  —  @  18 

Firsts  .  1®  @  1* 

Lower  grades  .  15  @  15% 

West,  factory,  June,  pck,  fancy.  16%@  — 

Fresh,  firsts  .  1 5%@  lj> 

Seconds  . 15%@  15% 

Western  factory  or  dairy,  low 

grades  .  14  @  IB 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  col’d,  large,  fancy.  —  @  10% 

Colored,  large,  good  to  choice.  10,  @  101,. 

Large,  white,  fancy .  10%@  1 

White,  good  to  choice .  10  @  10% 

Large,  poor  to  fair .  9%@  9% 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  —  @  10% 

Small,  white,  fancy .  10%@  10% 

Small,  colored,  good .  10%@  10% 

Small,  white,  good .  10  @  10% 

Small,  poor  to  fair .  8%@  9% 

Light  skims,  small,  choice....  9%@  9% 

Light  skims,  large,  choice .  8%@  8% 

Part  skims,  small,  prime .  7%@  ° 

Part  skims,  large,  prime .  7%@  8 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  5%@  7 

Part  skims,  common .  3  @  4 

Full  skims  .  2  @  21/. 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

Penn.  &  State,  prime,  per  doz.. 

West’n,  reg.  packings,  northerly 

section,  average  best . 

West’n,  southerly  section,  fair 

to  good  . .  15  @  1U 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penn.,  prime  to  fancy.  17  @  18 

Western,  choice  .  14%@  15% 

Fair  to  good .  12%' 

West  &  Southwest,  common —  10 

West’n,  dirties,  candled,  30-doz. 

case  . 2  70  @2  85 

Uncandled,  30-doz.  case . 2  25  @2  55 

West’n,  checks,  30-doz.  case . 1  80  @2  10 

West’n  culls,  inferior,  30-doz.  cs.l  20  @1  50 

FRUITS— EVAPORATED. 

Apples,  prime  .  5 

Low  grades  .  3 

Chops  .  50  @1  00 

Cores  and  skins  .  60  @  80 

Sun-dried,  quarters  .  3  @ 

Sun-dried,  sliced  .  4  @ 

Apricots,  boxes,  lb .  8%@  1® 

Bags,  lb . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  boxes 

Bags  . 

Peeled,  per  lb .  12  @  16 

Raspberries  .  *”  ~ 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Huckleberries,  Md.,  qt . 

Jersey,  qt . 

Pennsylvania,  qt .  4@ 

Peaches,  Ga.,  18-qt.  carrier —  1  25@  2  25 
N.  &  S.  C.,  carrier . 1  60@  2  00 


16  @  17 
—  @  16 


14 

10% 


.  5  @ 

5% 

.  3  @ 

4% 

.  50  @1  00 

.  60  @ 

80 

.  3  @ 

4% 

4  @ 

5 

.  8%@ 

10 

.  8%@ 

9% 

.  7  @ 

10 

.  6  @ 

8% 

.  12  @ 

16 

.  15  @ 

15% 

3@ 

5 

4@ 

6 

4@ 

« 

1  25@  2  25 

1  50@  2  00 

Md.  &  Del.,  crate .  25@  1  00 

Md.  &  Del.,  carrier .  60@  1  75 

Jersey,  16-qt.  basket .  15@  16 

Md.  &  Del.,  basket .  20@  75 

Plums,  nearby,  carrier .  1  00@  1  25 

West’n  N.  Y.,  8-lb.  basket....  16®  25 

Watermelons,  per  100  .  5  00®  20  00 

Per  car  . 75  00@150  00 

Pears,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  near¬ 
by,  bbl .  1  00@  2  00 

Common  kinds,  nearby,  bbl..  50®  l  00 

Bartlett,  Jersey,  bbl . 1  00@  2  00 

Bell,  nearby,  bbl .  1  ounv  i  z5 

Scooter,  nearby,  bui .  1  00®  1  25 

Up-river,  Bartlett,  bbl .  1  00@  2  00 

Currants,  qt .  2®  3 

Black,  8-lb.  basket .  20®  30 

Apples,  Alexander,  h.  p.,  bbl...  1  25®  1  50 

Windfalls  .  25®  50 

Bough,  hand-picked,  bbl . 1  00®  1  25 

Astrachan,  hand-picked,  bbl..  75®  1  25 

Nyack,  pippin,  bbl .  75®  1  25 

Gravenstein,  d.  h.,  bbl .  1  00®  1  50 

Codling,  h.  p.,  bbl .  75®  1  25 

Duchess,  Ohio,  bbl .  1  00®  1  50 

Orange  pippin,  bbl .  75®  1  25 

Malden’s  Blush,  bbl .  1  00®  1  25 

Twenty-ounce,  bbl .  1  25@  1  50 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  hard  Manitoba...  78%@  — 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth .  78%@  — 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth .  80%@  — 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator..  26  ®  — 
No.  3,  mixed .  25%@  — 


Track  and  ungraded  white _  27%@  — 

Rye,  No.  2,  West’n,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf.  52%@  — 
State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track.,  i*.  @  64 


Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y....  44%@  — 
Malting,  c.  i.  f„  N.  Y .  50  @  53 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 

Hay,  No.  1 .  85  @  87% 

No.  2  .  80  @  82% 

No.  3  .  70  @  75 

Clover  .  65  @  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  70  @  80 

Straw,  rye,  long .  65  @  75 

Oat  .  40  @  45 


POTATOES. 

State  &  Pa.  prime,  in  bulk,  per 

180  lb . 1  50  @1  75 

L.  I.,  prime,  in  bulk,  per  bbl _ 1  50  @1  75 

Jersey,  p’r  to  pme,  in  bulk,  bbl.l  25  @1  50 
Southern,  poor  to  prime,  bbl... 1  12  @137 
Sweets,  S’n,  yellow  pme,  bbl.. 2  00  @2  25 
Yams,  Southern,  red,  per  bbl. ...1  00  @1  50 


Southern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  75 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  large.  Western 

and  nearby  .  —  @  11 

Western  .  —  @  10% 

Southern,  per  lb . —  @  10% 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  @  10 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair.... .  75  @1  00 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  20 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  hens,  average  best....  9  @  10 

Toms,  average  grades .  —  @  8 

Poor  .  6  @  7 

Phila.  Spring  chicken,  selected, 

large  .  14  @  16 

Mixed  weights  .  10  @  12 

Western  Spring  chicken,  dry- 

picked,  4  lb.  and  over  to  pair.  —  @  10% 
Scalded,  4  lb.  and  over  to  pair.  10  @  10% 
3  lb.  and  under,  avge.  to  pme.  9  @  9% 

Southern  Spring  chickens,  aver¬ 
age  weight,  best .  9%@  10 

Fair  to  good .  8  @  9 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  g’d  to  pme.  —  @  l"1 
Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb...  —  @  .'.0 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  9%@  10 

Southern  &  Southw’n,  lb .  9%@  10 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  &  East.  Spring,  lb.  —  @  11 

Western,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Geese,  East’n,  Sp’g,  wh.,  lb....  14  @  15 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  average,  prime .  10  @  — 

Fair  to  good .  8%®  9% 

Common  to  medium .  7  @  8 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  L.  I.,  per  100  bchs .  —  @1  00 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 1  50  @2  50 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  bu.  box .  25  @  40 

Onions,  Southern,  %-bbl.  bskt...  60  @  90 

Jersey,  white,  bskt . 1  00  @1  50 

Southern,  white,  bskt . 1  00  @1  50 

Jersey,  yellow,  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  white,  bbl . 2  50  @2  75 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  red,  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  yellow,  bbl . 1  25  ®1  75 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag . 1  75  @2  25 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag . 1  00  @1  25 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag .  60  @  90 

Western,  yellow,  bbl . 1  50  @1  60 

Western,  yellow,  bag .  50  @  80 

Squash,  white,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Yellow,  crooked  neck,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Marrow,  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Peas,  State,  bag . 1  50  @1  75 

String  beans,  State,  1%-bu.  bag.  75  @1  25 

State,  green,  bu . 1  00  @  — 

State,  wax,  bu .  50  @  75 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  bbl _  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  round,  bu.  bx.  25  @  56 

Common,  box  .  15  @  25 

Corn,  Jersey,  100 .  25  @  50 

Hackensack,  100  .  50  @  75 

Peppers,  Jersey,  box .  25  @  — 

Barrel  .  50  @  75 

Celery  .  10  @  60 

Cucumbers,  pickles,  Jersey,  1,000.  25  @1  25 

L.  I.,  per  1,000  .  25  @1  50 

Rockland  Co.,  per  1,000 . 1  00  @2  00 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  %-bbl.  box..  25  @  50 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Jersey,  bu .  25  @  — 

Lima  beans,  Jersey,  potato,  bag.l  50  @1  75 

Jersey,  flat  bag . 1  00  @1  25 

Carrots,  L.  I.,  100  bchs .  75  @1  00 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  case . 1  00  @2  25 


MILK. 


New  York  Exchange  price  within  26-cent 
freight  zone,  2%  cents  per  quart. 


I  do  not  think  there  has  been  five  acres 
of  wheat  grown  in  our  township  in  15  years. 
The  farmers  abandoned  wheat  growing  on 
account  of  Chinch  bugs  30  years  ago. 
Milk,  pork  and  beef  is  their  business.  We 
are  eating  Vermont  Beauty  pears  and 
watching  the  weeds  grow  in  these  days  of 
rain  and  heat.  Rye  was  good;  oats  are 
good  and  corn— well,  the  prospects  for  a 
heavy  crop  never  were  better.  Prices  are 
all  right.  s.  e.  h. 

Cherry  Valley,  Ill. 


BUS/MESS  BITS. 

The  Tornado  silage  and  dry  fodder  cutter 
acts  very  much  as  its  name  would  indi¬ 
cate.  It  cuts  either  dry  fodder  or  silage 
corn  without  change  of  cutter  head.  A 
catalogue  giving  full  description  and  the 
points  of  superiority  will  be  mailed  free. 
Address  W.  R.  Harrison  &  Co.,  Massil¬ 
lon,  O. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  a  symposium  some 
time  ago  on  the  blower  attachment  for 
silage  cutters.  It  is  conceded  by  all  to 
have  a  great  advantage  over  the  old  man¬ 
ner  of  elevating  the  cut  fodder.  The  only 
drawback  is  the  extra  power  required.  We 
note  that  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  O., 
have  adapted  the  blower  to  their  line  of 
New  Ohio  ensilage  cutters. 

In  baling  hay,  an  attractive  bale  must  be 
produced.  If  you  wish  to  do  this  work 
yourself,  the  Gem  or  Victor  bales  have  al¬ 
ways  proven  equal  to  anything  ever  offered 
for  the  purpose;  they  have  been  so  greatly 
improved  this  season,  as  easily  to  prove 
better  than  anything  with  which  they  come 
in  competition.  The  manufacturers.  Geo. 
Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  will  place  them  on 
five  days’  trial  where  satisfactory  terms 
are  offered,  which  we  think  are  very  easy. 
Write  them  for  their  large  catalogue  and 
circulars  giving  further  information. 

The  scarcity  of  hay  in  many  sections 
this  year  has  stimulated  unusual  interest 
in  corn  husking  and  shredding  machines. 
The  first  successful  husker  and  shredder 
ever  built  was  put  on  the  market  by  the 
Keystone  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Sterling, 
Ill.,  and  they  still  manufacture  the  largest 
lines  of  these  machines  in  the  world.  The 
husker  and  shredder  has  evidently  come  to 
stay,  and  the  new  features  have  made  it 
a  practical  labor-saving  machine.  The 
wind  stacker  device  is  a  device  which  will 
be  appreciated  by  all  users.  A  new  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  these  huskers  and 
shredders  will  be  mailed  free  to  anyone 
requesting  it. 

SCRAPS. 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  thinks  that  it  is 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


For  Sale.— A  Shetland  Stallion,  black, 5  ys.  old.  reg. 
stock.  E.  W  BRADLEY, 623 Mt.Zoar St..  Elmira.  N.Y. 


A  Beautiful  Home  Must  GO!— 200  acres— 65 
mowing,  cuts  60  tons  hay ;  55  timber.  New  8-room 
house.  Barns  for  100  tons  hay.  Village  and  station 
2%  miles.  Only  $2,500.  GUNN  &  CO..  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


OR  SALE— Elegant  COUNTRY  Place. 

Westchester  County;  trolley  to  New  York.  Fifty- 
live  acres;  abundant  fruit.  Colonial  house,  18  rooms. 
Lawns,  flowering  shrubbery.  Barns  and  stables. 
$12,000.  Great  bargain.  Address 

“STRATHMORE,”  Armonk.  N.  Y. 


150  Farms  for  Sale. 

On  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia;  climate 
mild.  Land  cheap  and  productive.  Convenient  to 
large  cities  both  by  land  and  water.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  price-list  and  map  of  Peninsula  to 

F.  H.  DRYDEN,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 


The  largest  bearing  commercial  Apple  Orchard  in 
“  Piedmont,”  Va.  250  acres  planted,  of  which  130 
acres  are  Winesaps,  balance  other  standard  Winter 
apples.  Trees  remarkable  for  size  and  vigor;  bring 
in  large  annual  Income.  Good  buildings.  Near  city, 
and  two  trunk  line  depots.  Must  be  sold  account 
owner’s  death  Sacrifice  price.  For  details  address 
SOUTHERN  FARM  AGENCY,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


0*0.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1876.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Barries. 
Butter.  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hoi- 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  Ma  36  Little  lath  St.,  New  York. 


PEARS,  APPLES  AND  GRAPES. 

Highest  Market  Prices  can  be  obtained  from 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

100  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


A  Hay  Producer  Writes : 

“  Farmers  often  sell  their  crop  to  home  buyers 
rather  than  take  the  chances  of  shipping  It  to 
market  themselves.  1  have  shipped  my  hay  for  two 
years  to  F,  D.  HEWITT,  130  Liberty  Street, 
New  York,  and  it  has  netted  me  much  better 
results  than  when  sold  to  home  dealers." 


easier  to  dig  gold  out  of  good  Texas  soil 
than  from  the  sands  of  an  Arctic  seashore, 
and  that,  while  those  w'ho  went  to  Cape 
Nome  may  come  back  poorer  than  when 
they  went,  they  will  know  more. 

Connecticut  Notes. — The  welcome  rain 
of  July  2  revived  the  growing  corn  as  well 
as  the  hearts  of  the  farmers  in  this  town. 
It  came  in  good  time  for  most  of  the  corn. 
Early  potatoes  were  partly  helped.  The 
farmers  are  putting  in  turnips  now  since 
the  rain.  Some  pieces  of  potatoes  are 
green  and  growing..  The  potato  and  hay 
crop  is  not  over  one-half  usual  amount. 
Oats  very  small;  berry  good.  Grains  have 
advanced.  Corn,  55  to  60  cents  per  bushel; 
oats,  38  cents  per  bushel;  bran,  $1.15  per 
hundred  weight;  potatoes,  75  to  80  cents  per 
bushel;  green  corn,  15  to  20  cents  per  dozen; 
cucumbers,  squashes,  beets,  etc.,  five  to 
eight  cents  per  dozen;  onions,  $1  per  bushel. 
Eggs,  20  cents  per  dozen,  every  egg  war¬ 
ranted  good.  Old  hay,  good,  $19  per  ton. 
Rye  is  in  and  good.  Pears  and  apples  have 
suffered  by  drought.  The  weeds  have  start¬ 
ed  since  the  rain  and  are  growing  to  make 
up  for  lost  time.  It  has  been  a  very  hard 
time  for  new-seeded  grass  land,  but  the 
last  rain  helped  it  very  much.  Butter  and 
milk  would  be  stationary  if  the  weather 
was  cold  enough  Hot  as  it  has  been,  with 
dry  weather,  butter  has  shown  a  tendency 
to  run  up  as  well  as  milk  in  price.  Very 
little  market  except  for  immediate  con¬ 
sumption.  m.  h.  j. 

Madison,  Conn. 


Round,  of  Any  Size,  and  all 
Machinery  Needed. 

G.  D.  Harder,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


Charles  Buchan,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


SHIP 


IIT.Ua  f. 


your  BERRIES,  PEACHES. 
APPLES,  PEARS,  BUTTER, 
SOUTHERN  TRUCK,  etc.,  to 
SAMUEL  WH1TTON, 
Commission  Merchant, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


n _ _ i . 


Catalog  Free. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  „•% 

Trial.  Cuurunked.  Double 
and  Combination  Beam. 

OSGOOD  10*  Central  St. 

Write  now.  BINCHAMTON.N.  Y. 


TIDE  TIPUTCAICDI  SETS  TIRES  FOR  6c. 

lift  I  lUll  I  til  tn  Mends  harness  for  &1- 
■  A  Harness  Mender  most  nothing.  Get  one 

- ——I  for  your  own  use.  Take 

orders  at  200%  profit.  Mostingeniousthtngyou  eversaw. 
Everyone  buys  on  sight.  Nebraska  farmer  made  >600.  last 
summer  among  his  neighbors.  Agents  wanted  for  Fairs 
&  Farmers’  Meetings.  Hunter  Co.,  192  6th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


(i 


FUMA 


9  M kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers 
and  Grain  Insects. “The 
wheels  of  the  Gods 
grind  slow  but  exoeed- 
ng  small."  Bo  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop  their 

rlnd “ Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide ” “arming 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


grind 
with 


of  usefulness  than  any  preparation  that 
can  be  produced. 


Ufpi  I  DRILLING 
WELL  Machines 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  caD 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Profitable  Business 

ON  A  LIMITED  CAPITAL. 

Any  man  can  make  a  good  living  drilling 
wells  for  his  neighbors.  They  are  better 
and  cheaper  than  the  dug  wells.  The 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE 

is  the  strongest,  fastest  and  best  de- 
jk  signed  in  the  world.  Write  for  our 
'^illustrated catalogue.  It’s  Free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  0. 


Threshes  grain,  rice,  flax,  millet  and  grass  seed.  Fully 
warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Feed  Grinders. 

HEEBNER  &.  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  U.S.  A. 


PEEBNER’S  LerWesd 

with  Speed  Regulator. 
For  1,  2  and  3  horses. 


Veterinary  Pixine 

heals  by  granulations — the  only  natural 
and  scientific  way.  It  penetrates  to  the 
cells  receiving  natural  blood  supply.  It 
transforms  the  surface,  stimulates  and 
builds  layer  after  layer  of  healthy,  ac¬ 
tive,  cellular  tissues,  which  steadily  con¬ 
tract  the  surface,  skin  leaving  neither 
scab  or  scar.  No  sore  or  skin  disease, 
scratches,  hoof  rot  or  affections  of  the 
udder  can  resist  its  vital  healing  power. 
Money  back  if  it  fails. 

J  2-oz.  box,  .  35c. 

PRICE  -j  ^.lb-  boi(  .  50c, 

Sold  everywhere  or  mailed  postpaid. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


WE  WANT  YOU 

to  represent  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  Fairs.  Liberal 
terms  will  be  sent  on  request.  Write  early 
for  appointment,  and  give  place  and  date  of 
Fair  you  want  to  attend. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  Ngw  York 
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Big  Results  for  Small  Work 

We  promised  to  begin  those  daily  premiums  on  August  15. 
Evidently  most  readers  failed  to  realize  when  the  plan  began.  Here 
are  the  winners  for  the  last  four  days  of  that  week.  It  will  make 
pleasant  reading  for  the  four  winners,  but  how  about  those  who 


have  thrown  the  chances  away  ? 

Date.  Winner.  Size  of  Club. 

August  15.  Wm.  Carhart,  Mercer  County,  N.  J .  One  Trial. 

August  16.  C.  S.  Nesbit,  Luzerne  County,  Pa .  Two  Yearlies. 

August  17.  R.  S.  Cate,  Clinton  County,  N.  Y . Two  Yearlies. 

August  18.  Geo.  E.  Randall,  Orange  County,  Vt .  One  Trial. 


Of  course  it  always  takes  some  little  extra  power  and  grease  to 
start  the  wheels.  I  remember  the  water  power  at  the  old  mill  pond 
at  home.  When  he  let  in  the  water  the  miller  always  had  to  run 
and  lift  on  the  wheel  to  help  start  it.  Once  started  it  ran  hard 
enough.  So  it  will  be  in  this  contest.  The  subscriptions  will  come, 
but  the  beginning  is  slow.  The  time  for  a  fast  man  to  make  speed 
is  right  in  a  slow  time.  Where  are  you,  then  ?  Perhaps  you  are  so 
prosperous  that  a  $2-bill  has  no  attractions  for  you.  That  is  a  happy 
condition  that  we  would  like  to  crawl  into  at  once.  Think  of  a  man 
with  one  trial  subscription  earning  a  premium  !  It  just  happened  so, 
but  the  per  cent  of  such  happenings  will  grow  smaller  and  smaller 
with  each  day.  This  premium  offer  will  be  kept  right  up  through 
the  season.  Here  are  the  premiums — where  are  you  ? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York 


MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

EARLY  APPLES.— Some  shippers  recent¬ 
ly  have  received  high  prices  on  account  of 
the  quality  being  unusually  good,  or  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  temporary  shortage; 
but  for  the  last  week  anything  ordinary  in 
this  line  has  sold  for  76  cents  to  $1.50  per 
barrel,  with  occasional  low  grades  at  50 
cents. 

A  BIG  SAILING  VESSEL.— The  George 
M.  Wells,  a  six-masted  schooner  launched 
at  Camden,  Me.,  this  week,  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  of  its  class  in  the  world.  It  is 
over  300  feet  long,  48  wide,  and  deep. 
With  all  its  canvas  spread  before  a  good 
breeze,  it  will  slide  through  the  water  with 
its  6,000  tons  of  cargo  at  a  lively  rate.  The 
cost  was  $100,000. 

SOUTHERN  OYSTERS.— Advices  from 
New  Orleans  state  that  great  damage  has 
been  done  to  the  oyster  crop  in  Mississippi 
Sound  by  the  heavy  rains.  Great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  oysters  are  shipped  from  that  sec¬ 
tion  to  southern  and  western  cities,  some 
as  far  north  as  Chicago.  Young  oysters 
need  salt  water;  excessive  rains,  causing 
an  unusual  flow  from  the  rivers,  kills  those 
in  the  beds  at  the  river’s  mouth.  The 
damage  is  estimated  at  25  per  cent. 

WOOL.— Generally  speaking  trade  is  dull, 
although  it  is  intimated  that  during  the 
past  week  considerable  buying  has  been 
done  that  has  not  been  made  public.  The 
mills  are  taking  only  what  they  require 
for  present  needs.  At  Boston  the  sales  for 
the  week  ending  August  14  amounted  to 
2,235,000  pounds.  The  total  sales  in  that 
market  since  January  1,  1900,  were  83,000,000 
pounds,  nearly  100,000,000  pounds  less  than 
for  the  same  time  last  year. 

PEACHES  of  all  sorts,  qualities  and  sizes 
are  now  seen  in  this  market.  All  classes 

of  buyers  ought  to  be  able  to  get  some¬ 
thing  to  suit  them.  There  is  still  some 
Georgia  stock  left,  and  Maryland,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Jersey  are  sending  in  large  sup¬ 
plies.  Many  of  these  are  small,  but  little 
over  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  good  size  and  quality.  The  can¬ 
neries  in  the  producing  sections  are  said 
to  be  very  busy,  and  the  output  will  be 
large.  This  will  relieve  the  fresh-fruit  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  surplus  there  would  be  if  all 
had  to  be  sold  in  this  shape. 

MACARONI  WHEAT.— The  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  making  experiments  with 
certain  varieties  of  European  wheat  used 
for  the  making  of  macaroni,  with  a  view 
to  introducing  those  best  adapted  to  the 
wheat-producing  sections  of  this  country. 
Formerly  nearly  all  of  the  macaroni  used 
in  this  country  was  imported,  but  several 
factories  have  been  erected  recently,  and 
the  Industry  will  doubtless  grow  if  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  the  right  kind  of  wheat 
is  raised  in  this  countrv.  Of  course,  the 
Italians  consume  the  largest  quantity  of 
macaroni,  but  it  is  a  wholesome  food,  can 
be  prepared  in  many  ways,  and  is  more 
and  more  coming  into  general  use. 

COTTON  advanced  22  points  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  August  13,  and  lost  it  the  following 
day.  The  present  price  for  middling  up¬ 
lands  is  10%  cents,  four  cents  higher  than 
last  year  at  this  time.  The  most  conflicting 
crop  reports  are  circulated  to  influence  the 
market.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
heavy  rains,  worms,  rust,  weevil  and  rot, 
have  caused  great  damage  in  some  parts  of 
the  South.  In  certain  sections  the  rains 
have  been  so  excessive  that  all  work  m 


the  cotton  fields  had  to  be  abandoned.  A 
report  has  been  published  in  Europe  that 
artificial  cotton  has  been  made  in  this 
country  from  pine  and  spruce  fiber.  This 
is  an  error,  however.  Frequent  efforts 
have  been  made  to  do  this,  but  without 
much  success.  A  fair  sample  of  artificial 
silk  has  been  spun  from  fir  and  spruce 
fiber. 

“THEM  IS  BARTLETTS.”— These  were 
the  words  I  heard  a  fruit  dealer  use  in 
recommending  a  crate  of  pears  to  a  man 
who  evidently  was  after  Bartletts,  but  did 
not  know  just  how  they  looked  when  he 
saw  them.  The  dealer  had  sized  him  up 
and  saw  that  he  was  buying  by  name,  and 
did  not  know  Bartletts  from  Kieffers.  The 
pears  were  really  small  green  specimens 
of  the  “choke-dog”  variety.  Quite  likely 
they  grew  in  the  corner  of  some  pasture, 
and  were  picked  up  after  the  cows  had  re¬ 
fused  to  eat  them.  Possibly  the  shipper 
may  get  a  fair  price  for  them  if  that  dealer 
succeeds  in  buncoing  somebody  into  buy¬ 
ing  them  for  a  good  variety,  but  the  sale 
of  such  worthless  stuff  is  bound  to  do  harm 
to  the  fruit  trade  in  general.  The  Board 
of  Health  here  has  been  quite  active  re¬ 
cently  in  stopping  the  retail  sale  of  un¬ 
wholesome  fruit. 

A  TOUGH  JOB.— A  man  in  charge  of  sev¬ 
eral  tenement  houses  in  this  city,  collecting 
rents  and  turning  out  people  when  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  pay,  tells  of  the  most  outlandish 
schemes  that  they  get  up  in  order  to  dodge 
the  rent.  They  complain  about  everything, 
and  even  damage  property  wilfully  in  order 
to  get  something  to  growl  about.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  their  tricks  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
the  difference  between  distressed  people 
who  are  really  honest  and  will  pay  if  given 
a  little  time,  and  others  who  intend  to  beat 
the  landlord  out  of  as  much  rent  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  then  move.  “Why,”  said  he,  “I 
have  worked  at  this  until  I  am  so  hard¬ 
hearted  and  suspicious  of  people  that  it  is 
a  struggle  for  me  now  to  give  five  cents  to 
a  beggar,  no  matter  how  much  in  distress 
he  seems  to  be.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
man’s  occupation  has  more  or  less  to  do 
with  the  character  he  forms.  w.  w.  h. 


GUERNSEY  BREEDERS  MEET. 

The  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association  held 
its  Summer  meeting  August  15,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  at  New  Brunswick.  There  was  a 
very  large  attendance,  over  100  breeders 
coming  up  from  south  Jersey  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  If  it  is  true  that  man  takes  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  animal  with 
which  he  associates,  the  breeders  of  Guern¬ 
seys  ought  to  have  certain  distinct  char¬ 
acteristics.  The  Guernsey  is  a  dignified, 
strong,  good-natured  animal,  not  likely  to 
get  excited,  deliberate,  and  ready  to  do  her 
duty  at  all  times.  A  single  glance  at  the 
solid,  prosperous-looking  men  who  filled 
the  office  of  the  Experiment  Station  was 
enough  to  show  that  Guernsey  men  have 
absorbed  some  of  the  good  qualities  from 
their  cows.  It  was  certainly  a  fine,  digni¬ 
fied,  solid  lot  of  men,  the  majority  of  whom 
seemed  to  be  Friends  from  Chester  County, 
Pa.  But  little  business  was  done  at  the 
meeting,  the  object  being  to  see  what 
Prof.  Yoorhees  is  doing  with  forage  crops. 
The  Professor  gave  a  short  address,  telling 
something  of  his  work.  He  told  the  story 
of  his  operations,  and  said  that  it  was  part 
of  their  business  to  try  any  forage  crop 
that  promised  to  give  a  cow  an  extra  meal. 
They  got  down  to  the  fact  that  grass, 
clover  and  corn  are,  after  all,  the  standard 


fodder  crops  for  the  eastern  farmer.  There 
are  other  crops,  however,  like  Kaffir  corn, 
millet,  cow  peas,  etc.,  that  chink  In  well 
with  the  standards,  and  enable  dairymen 
to  give  a  succession  of  fodder  crops  during 
the  Summer. 

Prof.  Voorhees  has  got  to  be  an  Alfalfa 
crank.  He  took  a  great  deal  of  pride  in 
showing  his  field  of  this  wonderful  plant. 
He  is  able  to  talk  about  it  enthusiastically, 
but  after  all,  it  is  more  convincing  to  see 
the  crop  actually  growing  in  the  fi-  ld. 
While  Alfalfa  is  by  nature  a  plant  tnat 
thrives  on  the  dry  plains  of  the  West  and 
Southwest,  Prof.  Voorhees  has  been  able 
to  grow  it  almost  to  perfection  on  the 
heavy,  compact  soil  of  the  Station.  He 
emphasizes  the  fact  that,  when  growing 
Alfalfa  on  such  soil,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
it  ideal  conditions;  that  the  land  must  be 
thoroughly  fined  and  subsoiled,  and  at  leasi 
35  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  used.  It  is 
necessary  to  cut  the  weeds  to  give  the  Al¬ 
falfa  a  show.  The  Professor  also  found 
that  lime  on  such  soil  benefited  the  Alfalfa. 
He  said  that  it  was  not  sound  advice  to 
recommend  certain  forage  crops  on  tne 
weight  of  the  green  fodder.  The  chemist 
should  come  in  to  help,  so  that  we  may 
know  the  amount  of  the  dry  material, 
rather  than  the  total  weight  of  the  green 
material  per  acre.  A  cow  can  make  no  bet¬ 
ter  use  of  water  in  green  corn  than  she 
can  of  water  pumped  out  of  the  well. 
What  she  wants  is  the  dry  material  in  a 
crop,  for  it  is  out  of  this  that  her  milk 
and  butter  will  be  made.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  dry  matter,  no  other  crop  at  the 
Station  has  given  better  results  than  Al¬ 
falfa.  The  amount  of  protein  that  can  he 
produced  in  a  favorable  season  by  an  acre 
of  Alfalfa  is  something  wonderful,  and 
makes  a  startling  showing  when  given  in 
pounds  of  bran.  The  Guernsey  men  were 
very  much  interested  in  the  Professor’s 
work,  and  all  seemed  t'o  agree  that  ):<■  is 
doing  remarkably  helpful  service  in  show¬ 
ing  what  can  be  done  on  the  soiling  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  matter  of  feeding  cattle. 

As  to  the  Guernsey  breed  of  cattle  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  its  standing.  As  a 
large,  comfortable  and  economical  breed  it 
is  gaining  ground  steadily.  The  cows  have 
the  ability  to  color  their  milk  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree,  and  a  few  of  them  used  in  a 
dairy  of  Holsteins  or  Ayrshires  will  "leaven 
the  whole  lump.”  h.  w.  c. 


DON'T  FORGET 


tmummmmrmsmw 


Don’t  forget 
to  use  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Favor¬ 
ite  Prescription 
for  that  back¬ 
ache. 

Don’t  forget 
that  over  half 
a  million  women 
have  been  cured 
of  women’s  ail¬ 
ments  by  the  use  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favor¬ 
ite  Prescription. 

Don’t  forget  that 
”  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  ”  cures  diseases 
of  women  in  their 
advanced  and 
chronic  forms;  cures 
often  when  all  else 
has  failed. 

Don’t  forget  that 
you  can  consult  Dr. 

Pierce,  by  letter, 
free .  Tell  your 
story  frankly.  All 
correspondence  is 

Jjrivate.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buf- 
alo,  N.  Y. 

Don’t  forget  to  write  to  Dr.  Pierce 
to-day ,  if  you  are  sick  from  disease* 
which  afflict  women. 

«/  wrote  for  advice  February  4,  1896,”  write* 
Mrs.  Lena  Halstead,  of  Claremore,  Cherokee 
Nat.,  Ind.  Ty.  «  I  was  racking  with  pain  from 
the  back  of  my  head  down  to  my  heels.  Had 
hemorrhage  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  waa 
unable  to  Sit  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  You 
answered  my  letter,  advised  me  to  use  your 
valuable  medicines,  viz. :  Iir.  Pierce's  Favorite 
Prescription,  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery,'  and 
•  Pleasant  Pellets,’  also  gave  advice  about  injec¬ 
tions,  baths  and  diet.  To  my  surprise,  in  four 
months  from  the  time  I  began  your  treatment  1 
was  a  well  woman  and  have  not  had  the  back¬ 
ache  since,  and  now  I  put  in  sixteen  hours  a  day 
hard  work.” 

Paper -bound  edition  of  Dr.  Pierce’* 
Medical  Adviser  free  on  receipt  of  21 
one-cent  stamps  to  pay  expense  of  mail* 
Address  as  arxn 


only. 


ave. 


CHEAP  RATES  TO  THE  STATE  FAIR 


The  following  rates  are  made  by  the 
West  Shore  Railroad  for  the  State  Fair 
week.  Equally  good  rates  are  made  by  the 
Central  and  other  roads.  Rates  in  the  first 
column  are  for  tickets  which  are  sold  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  the  Fair,  and  those  in  the 
second  column  are  for  the  special  days, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  proportionate 
rates  to  be  made  from  intermediate  sta¬ 
tions  not  shown: 


Station.  Rate. 

New  York  . $6.35 

West  Nyack  .  6.00 

Haverstraw  .  5.70 

Cranstons  .  5.35 

Newburgh  .  5.15 

Highland  .  4.85 

Kingston  .  4.55 

Saugerties  .  4.35 

Catskill  .  4.15 

Coxsackie  . 3.90 

Albany  .  3.40 

Rotterdam  Junction  .  2.80 

Amsterdam  .  2.70 

Fultonville  .  2.50 

Canajoharie  .  2.30 

Fort  Plain  .  2.20 

Little  Falls  . 1.90 

Mohawk  .  1.80 

Ilion  .  1.70 

Utica  .  1.50 

Oneida  Castle  . 95 

Canastota  . . 85 

Chittenango  . 70 

Cazenovia  .  1.05 

Earlville  .  1.45 

Weedsport  . 90 

Port  Byron  . 90 

Clyde  .  1.20 

Lyons  .  1.30 

Newark  .  1.45 

Palmyra  .  1.6O 

Fairport  .  1.85 

Rochester  .  2.00 

Oakfleld  .  2.75 

Akron  .  3.05 

Buffalo  .  3.40 

Niagara  Falls  .  3.50 

Suspension  Bridge .  3.50 


Rate. 

3150 

3.40 

3.15 
2.90 
2.75 
2.75 

2.70 
2.60 
2.50 
2.00 
1.60 
1.55 
1.45 
1.35 
1.30 

1.15 
1.10 
1.06 
1.00 

.70 

.65 

.65 

.85 

1.20 

.50 

.50 

.65 

.75 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

1.60 

1.70 
2.00 
2.50 
2.50 


West  Virginia  Fruit.— The  outlook  for 
the  apple  crop  in  West  Virginia  is  not  at 
all  gratifying,  but  since  this  is  the  off  year 
in  our  State  we  have  no  grounds  for  com¬ 
plaint.  Some  few  orchards,  both  In  the 
northern  and  eastern  Panhandles,  are 
carrying  a  light  crop,  while  many  others 
show  five  to  15  or  20  per  cent  of  a  crop. 
The  crop  for  the  State  will  aggregate  a 
number  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  fruit 
of  superior  quality;  the  fruit  upon  the 
trees  is  smooth,  and  large  for  the  time  of 
year.  The  peach  crop  will  be  the  largest, 
and  of  highest  quality  of  any  yet  produced 
in  the  State.  Old  orchards  are  carrying  a 
wonderful  crop,  and  many  young  orchards 
are  showing  a  virgin  offering  of  superior 
excellence.  The  crop  will  crowd  the  half¬ 
million  mark.  The  superior  color  and  flavor 
of  the  mountain  peaches  of  West  Virginia 
are  fast  gaining  in  the  estimation  of  the 
peach-eating  population  of  our  cities  and 
the  up-to-date  growers  who  place  an  A1 
article  on  the  market  are  certain  to  receive 
due  compensation  for  their  labor  and  care. 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.  l,  c,  c. 


DEDERICK’S  HAY  PRESSES 

bale  nearly  all  the  hay  baled  in  the 
world.Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog. 
Address  P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS’, 

*.  20  Tivoli  Street, 

RapVd,  fL  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Strong,  ! The  Pioneer— It  still 
leads  all  others. 


GEMlfaBaler 


Warranted  the  lightest,  strong¬ 

est  cheapest  A  fastest  Full  >1  l*.jr  Circle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  15  tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

QEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 
Kerosene 

engines 

Cheapest  and  Safest 
Power  known.  For 

Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Send  for  Catalog 
A.  MIKTZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  Y ork 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  PurpoBf 


BtaHonarleo,  Portable* 
Jhtffineo  and  Putnpo. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co..  Box  26,  Sterling,  III 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  AH 
Trades? 


PUMPS 

WATER- 

SHELLS 

CORN- 

GRINDS 

FEED- 

CHURNS 

BUTTER— 


— and  hundreds  of  other  jobs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

it  isa  NEW  ENGINE  made  by 

Fairbanks 
Morse  & 

ComPany 
Chicago 


AGENCIES 
Patterson,  Gottfried. 
&  Hunter,  Ltd., 

New  York  City. 
Charles  J.  Jager 
Company, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  TALK  ABOUT  CATS 


The  Angora,  with  its  long  silky  hair 
and  tail  like  that  of  a  fox,  is  a  favorite 
house  cat.  Some  people  breed  them 
for  market,  while  others  keep  a  small 
cattery  just  for  their  own  pleasure,  sell¬ 
ing  the  surplus  stock  from  time  to  time. 
In  a  New  York  suburb  I  called  at  two 
places  where  30  cats  are  kept,  some  be¬ 
ing  fine  Angoras.  In  one  place  the 
backyard  and  porch  are  covered  over¬ 
head  and  sides  with  wire  netting,  giving 
a  large  shady  run  and  playground;  and 
in  the  other  a  barn  has  been  fitted  up 
connecting  with  a  fenced  yard.  It  is  risky 
to  allow  cats  worth  $10  to  $25  each  to 
run  at  large,  as  they  may  be  stolen.  The 
most  valuable  animal  kept  by  one  of 
these  people  got  away  and  was  gone  for 
three  weeks,  being  finally  recovered 
through  an  advertisement.  A  liberal 
reward  was  offered,  as  the  cat,  a  big 
shiny-black  fellow,  was  prized  as  a  pet 
§ven  more  than  his  real  value  as  a 
breeding  animal. 

Characteristics. — In  disposition  the 
Angora  is  more  gentle  and  trusting  than 
the  ordinary  cat — not  suspicious.  Two 
kittens,  one  a  mixture  and  the  other  a 
purebred  Angora,  were  sitting  on  a  box. 
As  we  approached,  the  mixture  ran,  but 
the  other  sat  still,  having  no  fear  of 
strangers.  The  Angora  is  a  more  deli¬ 
cate  and  finer-grained  cat  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  mongrel.  Probably  this  and 
their  lack  of  suspicion  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  for  generations  they 
have  been  pets,  not  seeing  much  of  the 
rough  side  of  life.  The  average  old  yel¬ 
low  tiger,  spending  eight  of  his  nine 
lives  in  dodging  shoes,  bullets,  brick¬ 
bats,  etc.,  becomes  suspicious  of  human¬ 
ity;  and  exposure  to  snowstorms,  zero 
weather,  rains  and  torrid  heat,  makes 
him  so  tough  that  the  various  cat  dis¬ 
eases  do  not  trouble  him.  He  quickly 
adjusts  himself  to  all  sorts  of  condi¬ 
tions,  and  thinks  nothing  of  trading 
residences  by  being  put  into  a  bag  and 
dropped  from  it  a  dozen  miles  away. 
On  account  of  its  long  hair,  the  Angora 
is  liable  to  pneumonia,  if  allowed  to  run 
around  in  the  wet  grass,  and  care  in 
feeding  is  necessary,  as  too  much  meat 
may  cause  skin  eruptions. 

The  Mixture  makes  a  desirable  cat. 
Its  fur  is  finer  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
animal,  and  it  does  not  need  so  much 
care  as  the  purebred.  In  looking  at  two 
families  of  kittens,  it  was  noticeable' 
that  the  pure  Angoras  were  not  nearly 
so  strong  or  lively  as  the  others,  and  it 
is  said  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  thei 
Angoras  born  die  before  they  are  a  year 
old.  One  of  these  people  lost  12  kit¬ 
tens  last  Winter  through  spinal  menin¬ 
gitis,  a  common  complaint  for  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  remedy.  While 
the  Angora  will  not  care  for  any  kittens 
but  her  own,  the  mixture  has  a  mother¬ 
ly  feeling  for  all.  I  saw  one  which  was 
a  foster  mother  to  the  whole  cattery. 
She  had  an  eye  on  the  different  nests, 
going  here  and  there  and  nursing  the 
strangers  as  though  they  were  her  own. 

Good  Hunters. — Rats  and  mice,  squir¬ 
rels  and  birds  have  to  look  out  for  the 
Angora.  The  big  black  one,  mentioned 
above,  climbed  a  tree  in  which  was  a 
robin’s  rest.  The  eggs  were  not  yet 
hatched.  He  looked  into  the  nest  and 
started  to  come  down  the  tree.  Then 
he  changed  his  mind;  went  back  to  the 
nest;  took  out  one  of  the  eggs;  brought 
it  down  in  his  mouth,  and  gave  it  to  his 
mistress.  The  egg  was  not  cracked  or 
scratched. 

Odd  Notes. — Cats  are  said  to  dislike 
getting  their  feet  wet,  but  at  least  one 
in  Brooklyn  ought  to  be  used  to  it  by 
this  time,  as  he  has  an  involuntary  bath, 
evry  wash  day.  The  laundress,  a, 


young  German  woman,  with  radical 
ideas  of  cleanliness,  puts  him  into  the 
tub  every  week;  and,  after  being  thor¬ 
oughly  scrubbed  and  mixed  with  the 
suds,  he  is  held  up  by  the  back  of  the 
neck,  while  the  cook  rinses  him  off  with 
clean  water.  I  knew  a  big  yellow  feline 
that  belonged  to  the  whole  neighbor¬ 
hood.  He  would  walk  into  the  kitchen, 
lie  down  beside  the  stove  and  stay  for 
a  week  or  a  month,  just  as  he  pleased. 
As  he  kept  his  fur  clean,  was  good  na- 
tured,  and  “rough  on  rats”  and  mice, 
his  visits  were  welcome.  He  earned  his 
board  and  apparently  enjoyed  this 
wholesale  visiting  contract,  w.  w.  h. 

THE  SLED  CORN  CUTTER. 

Is  It  Practicable  ? 

I  would  like  the  opinion  of  some  of  your 
readers  on  the  value  of  the  sled  corn  cut¬ 
ter.  How  many  acres  can  be  cut  in  a  day? 
What  is  make  and  price  of  best  machine? 

La  Fox,  Ill.  a.  h.  g. 

For  the  past  three  or  four  years  the  corn 
has  been  blown  down  too  much  for  the 
use  of  the  sled  corn  cutter.  When  the 
corn  stands  up  it  is  useful.  J.  J.  e. 

Riggston,  Ill. 

The  sled  corn  cutter  is  of  no  practical 
value.  It  leaves  too  much  corn  scattered 
over  the  ground  that  is  cut  off  and  drops, 
or  else  is  not  cut  off,  so  that  the  field  has 
to  be  gone  over  the  second  time,  making 
that  much  extra  work.  e.  b.  b. 

Roberts,  Ill. 

The  sled  corn  cutter  has  been  in  use  for 
10  years  in  this  county,  and  is  a  decided 
success,  and  is  growing  in  popularity.  Last 
Fall  I  had  my  corn  cut  with  the  sled  cut¬ 
ter,  paying  my  hands  $1  a  day  and  board, 
and  five  cents  an  acre  for  use  of  cutter, 
and  my  fodder  cost  me  1%  cent  per  shock 
(of  100  hills)  less  than  the  customary  price 
when  cut  by  hand.  g.  l.  j. 

Gaston,  Ind. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  the  sled 
cutters,  but  about  five  or  six  years  ago  I 
heard  a  good  deal  about  them,  mostly  fa¬ 
vorable,  and  saw  quite  a  number  in  far¬ 
mers’  wagons  going  out,  and  some  at  work. 
The  last  year  or  two  I  have  seen  none 
at  work,  and  I  was  told  by  the  leading 
farm-implement  dealer  that  he  has  sold 
none  for  two  years.  The  corn  binders,  he 
thinks,  have  supplanted  them.  A  neighbor 
who  has  used  the  sled  cutter  for  several 
years  says  of  it:  "If  the  corn  stands  up 
well,  you  have  a  slow  steady  horse,  and 
two  men  who  will  work,  you  can  put  a  lot 
of  corn  in  shock  in  a  day,  but  it’s  mighty 
hard  ■work.  And  if  your  horse  is  not 
steady  you  stand  a  good  chance  of  being 
thrown  in  front  of  the  knives  and  getting 
yqur  leg  cut  off.”  So  far  as  I  can  learn 
they  are  not  used  nearly  so  much  as  a 
few  years  ago,  and  I  judge  are  only  of  use 
where  the  corn  stands  pretty  straight. 

Rosemond,  Ill.  G-  w.  b. 

Regarding  the  sled  corn  harvesters,  I 
consider  them  very  good,  but  very  dan¬ 
gerous  tools, .  to  the  men  working  them, 
and  to  the  horses  drawing  them,  especially 
if  the  horses  are  spirited.  The  machinery 
we  have  are  sleds  on  wheels,  one  of  them 
was  built  as  such  originally,  and  the  other 
was  different.  After  watching  the  work 
of  the  two,  side  by  side,  I  took  the  last- 
named  one  to  the  blacksmith  shop,  put  a 
shaft  through  the  back  end  of  the  runner, 
and  put  on  a  small  belt  pulley.  This 
lessened  the  draft  fully  one-half.  In  the 
saving  of  labor— two  men  will  cut  fully 
one-third  to  one-half  more  than  two  men 
with  hand  cutters  in  the  same  time,  but 
it  is  exceedingly  hard  work.  Two  men 
with  hand  cutters,  in  our  large  heavy  corn, 
will  ordinarily  do  well  to  cut  from  22  to  25 
shocks  per  day,  say  in  corn  running  from 
60  to  65  bushels  per  acre;  in  smaller  and 
lighter  corn  they  will  cut  a  larger  num¬ 
ber.  With  the  sled  cutter  two'  men  will 
cut  from  60  to  SO  shocks  per  day,  or  30  to 
40  shocks  per  man,  with  greater  ease  than 
the  hand  cutters  can  make  their  less  quan¬ 
tity.  I  have  known  two  men  working  by 
the  job,  with  a  machine  cut  from  150  to  160 
shocks  per  day— the  shocks  representing 
14x12  hills.  I  would  not  advise  buying  or 
using  these  machines  on  account  of  the 
danger  to  man  and  beast.  One  of  our 
neighbors  had  a  leg  cut  off  last  Fall;  an¬ 
other  had  a  horse  so  badly  cut  in  the  leg 
that  he  had  to  be  killed.  There  is  a  sled 
cutter  that  receives  and  cuts  the  corn  by 
revolving  knives  which  are  protected,  and 
consequently  are  used  without  danger,  and 
are  to  be  preferred  over  the  others.  The 


corn  comes  into  a  forked  cutter,  drops  back 
on  a  table  and  is  picked  up  by  men  and 
carried  to  the  shock.  The  men  do  not  ride, 
and  in  walking  along  they  can  pick  up 
broken-off  ears  and  thus  save  enough  t- 
pay  half  their  wages.  w.  t.  mcc. 

Ross  Co.,  O. 


“ Brain  Work”  in  Animals 

I  have  a  Dorset  ram,  two  shears,  which 
when  he  wishes  to  get  out  of  his  pen, 
goes  to  the  door  and  butts  it  down  or 
open  if  possible  to  do  so  and  walks  out 
with  the  other  sheep.  My  barn  lot  is 
covered.  The  door  leading  from  the  lot 
to  the  field  is  so  arranged  that  it  will 
remain  closed  without  fastening  and 
shuts  at  the  bottom  against  a  short  post, 
and  opens  from  the  outside.  When  the 
ram  wants  to  go  in  he  backs  up  and 
makes  a  good  charge  at  the  door,  the 
door  strikes  the  post  with  sufficient  force 
to  spring  back  and  open,  and  the  ram 
walks  in.  If  his  mates  do  not  get  in  be¬ 
fore  the  door  closes  he  turns  about  and 
butts  the  door  wide  open  from  the  in¬ 
side,  so  ail  can  come  in.  Within  the 
last  hour  he  has  brought  his  mates,  four 
ewes,  up  and  gone  in  out  of  a  heavy 
rain.  Is  that  brain  work?  I  have  what 
is  known  here  as  a  fine  horse.  I  have 
often  seen  him  when  overloaded,  after 
trying  to  move  the  load  and  failing, 
turn  his  head  over  his  shoulder  and 
shake  it  as  a  person  does  in  saying  No, 
as  much  as  to  say,  “No,  sir,  I  can’t  pull 
that  load!”  Is  that  brain  work? 

Agassiz,  B.  C.  g.  w.  b. 

A  Connecticut  Hen. 

A  report  of  a  remarkable  hen  has  bean 
printed.  This  famous  bird  belongs  to  Mrs. 
R.  J.  Leonard,  of  Ellington,  Conn.,  who 
states  that  the  hen  laid  302  eggs  in  13 
months.  Mrs.  Leonard,  at  our  invitation, 
tells  the  story: 

We  bought  the  hen  with  a  brood  of 
chickens  the  last  week  in  April,  1899. 
She  left  the  chicks  the  first  week  in 
June,  commenced  to  lay,  and  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July  she  laid  48 
eggs;  then  she  wanted  to  sit  (the  first 
and  last  time  she  wanted  to),  then 
moulted;  did  not  lay  for  six  weeks,  then 
commenced  laying  September  16,  and 
from  then  until  July  9,  1900,  she  has 
laid  constantly,  only  missing  41  days  in 
42  weeks  and  one  day,  the  exact  amount 
being  254  eggs,  making  in  all  302  in  the 
space  of  13  months.  I  had  no  trouble 
in  knowing  her  eggs,  as  she  was  the 
only  hen  we  owned  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  that  breed.  Her  age  now 
is  two  years.  I  had  taken  care  of 
hens  in  my  younger  days,  but  never 
had  one  with  a  record  before  like  unto 
this,  so  of  course  we  all  felt  such  an 
interest  in  her  that  we  marked  every 
egg  for  several  weeks,  and  kept  them  by 
themselves  also. 


Baled  Fodder.— As  to  a  demand  for  baled 
grain  hay  or  millet,  we  think  that  there 
are  very  slim  chances  of  it  selling  to  ad¬ 
vantage  on  our  market,  although  if  it  were 
introduced  among  the  dealers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  it  may  sell  as  well  in  our  eastern 
markets  as  anywhere  else.  In  the  West 
prairie  hay  is  regarded  as  superior  to  Tim¬ 
othy;  and  in  the  East  we  consider  prairie 
the  poorest  hay,  and  use  it  chiefly  for  ship¬ 
ping  or  packing  purposes.  Baled  grain 
hay  or  millet  could  not  be  shipped  from  the 
West  to  eastern  markets,  and  be  profitable 
to  the  shipper,  as  the  freight  rates  would 
be  too  high.  It  would  not  bring  over  $10 
per  ton  in  New  York  City,  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  sell  for  $7  to  $8  per  ton  in  Chicago  and 
other  western  cities. 

New  York.  alex.  f.  fisher  &  co. 


Anybody 

can  keep  his  horses  free  from 
all  forms  of  Lameness,  curbs, 
splints.contracted  cord, thrush, 
grease  heel,  etc.,  by  treating 
promptly  with 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 


Jscd  internally  it  cures  Colic, Distemper.  Founder,  1’neu- 
nonia.etc.  Used  and  endorse  l  by  Adums  Express  Co. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle  —Dear  Sir I  have  used  your  Elixir  on  one  of 
he  worst  spavins  that  I  ever  saw  on  a  horse,  ami  It  entirely  cured 
he  lameness.  I  also  used  it  for  rheumatism  in  my  family .  with  just 
a  trood  a  result,  and  will  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  anyone  in 
rant  of  a  liniment.  O.  B.  GOVE,  Walts  River.  \  t. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
iruises.  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
‘Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 

)r.  s.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St„  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixir none  genuine  hut  Tuttle’s. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


JERSEYS. 

ST.  LAMBERT  and  Combination.  For  sale  ft  Cows, 
7  Heifers.  IB  Bulls.  8.  E.  N1VIN.  Landenourg,  Pa, 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALYES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


DELLHURST  FARM, 

MENTOR,  OHIO, 

has  nearly  30  Holstein  Bull  Calves  to  select 
from,  and  offers  sons  of  DeKol’s  Butter  Boy  No 
19210,  Royal  Paul  22979  and  others,  having  the  much 
talked-of  Pauline  Paul  and  DeKol  cross.  Our  Herd 
new  numbers  ISO  head.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  for  sale  from  Advanced  Registry  cows. 


FRONTIER  HERD  HOLSTEINS. 

At  Ogdensburg  Fair,  1 899.  this  herd  was  awarded 
the  following  prizes:  First  Prize  on  Yearling  Bull: 
First  Prize  for  Best  Cow:  First  Prize  for  Best  Bull 
Call;  First  Prize  for  Best  Cow  in  the  Sweepstake 
class,  all  breeds  competing,  there  being  19  entries, 
and  many  other  prizes.  A  Show  Bull,  two  years  old. 
for  sale  cheap.  Also  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  for  sale. 
VViite  for  prices.  FRANK  W.  AMES.  Morristown, N.Y 


:  —A  THOROUGH  BRE I )  HOLST KI N 
BULL  CALF.  Well  marked  and  of 
best  breeding.  Will  be  sold  at  farmers  priee.  Write 
atoree.  W.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlius.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— Fine -Bred  HOLSTEIN- 

FRIESIAN  Cattle,  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address  WM.  ROOD, 

Maple  Stock  Farm,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Chester  Whites,  Holsteins  and  Choice  Fggs 

A  tine  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters. 
Holsteln-Frlesian  Bui'  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  Rock  Eggs:  15  for  76  cents. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterbovo.  N.  Y, 


SHROPSHIRE 

Ram  lambs,  sired  by  England's 
prizewinners:  a  few  aged  ewes. 
CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE.  A 
choice  lot  of  young  pigs.  Fine 
stock  a  specialty. 

Sidney  Sprague, Falconer.N. Y. 


The  best  breeding,  blood  and  deve  opmont  in  the 
world  is  to  be  found  in  the  Continental  Club.  Mem¬ 
bers  in  nearly  everv  State.  Write  the  Secretary  tor 
address  of  nearest  breeder. 

JOSEPH  E.  WING.  Sec'y.  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


The  Business  Farmer's  Sheep. 

*75  takes  10  ewe  lambs;  $50  takes  six  yearling  eweA} 
*120  takes  10  two-year  ewes:  *100  takes  10  tine  ram 
lambs.  All  registered  or  eligible,  and  sure  to  please 
Address  W.  A.  BASSETT,  Fanner,  N.Y. 


DHI  AWn  PlIINAQ-Large  straIn>  purebred 

rULAHU-UmilHO  Poland-Chlna  Pigs  for  sale 
*5  each  when  they  are  eight  to  ten  weeks  old. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastenings  justing  Swing 

Stanchion.  The  only  practical  Swing  Stanchion 
invented.  Thousands  in  use.  Illustrated  circular 
free.  Glexoha  Meg.  Co..  Glenora.  Yates  Co..  N.  Y. 


COW  TIE 

olds  them  firmly,  draws 
lem  forward  when  lying 
iwn,  pushes  back  when 
anding,  gives  freedom 
E  head,  keeps  them  cleaD 
V.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  bead.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestville.  Conn. 


Death  to  Heaves, 

Coughs  and  Distemper, 
is  NEWTON'S  CIKE. 
"  Best  references.  *1  1“  can 
Newton  House  Remedy 
Co.  ,Y),  Toledo.  O. 


LUMP JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly 
New,  common-sense  rnetbwL 
not  expensive.  No  core,  ■«  - 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical.  Ill¬ 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abac- 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw.  free 
readersof  th  i.spaper, 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists. 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HHN8  and  CHICKENS 

_  54-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBMBT,  Box  307,  Apponang,  R.  I. 


JURYMEN  AND  STOCKMEN 

realize  more  and  more  each  year  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  lost  by  the  shrinking,  of 
LK  and  FLESH  in  their  cattle  by  the  torment  of 
s.  Numerous  preventives  have  been  tested  and 
rertised.  Thus  far.  nothing  has  been  discovered 
jompare  with  the  original  ”  Shoo-Fly,”  which  has 
in  used  by  the  same  dairymen  since  1885.  Kxperl- 
nt  Stations  publishing  one  quart  ot  it.  protected 
y  cows  two  days  ;  thousands  write  each  cow 
ned  two  qts.  milk  at  cost  of  half-cent,  “Shoo- 
V  ”  can  be  obtained  in  most  every  county  in  the 
ion,  or  by  sending  25c.  to  the  Shoo-Fly  Mtg.  Co.. 
>  Fairmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  They  will 
und  money  if  cows  are  not  protected.  Get  the 


Cattle  Comfort 


Keeps  Cattle  Com¬ 
fortable  in  Fly  Time, 


The  annoyance  from  Flies  is  one  of  the  largest  factors  in  producing  serious  shrinkage  of  Summer 
milk.  When  once  a  cow  has  shrunk  in  her  milk  flow,  no  subsequent  feeding  will  restore  it.  Sold  bj 
Merchants  and  the  Seedsmen.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 


B.  HAMMOND,  FIshkill-on-Hukson,  N.  Y. 
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THE  COUNTRY’S  MILK  TRADE. 

St.  Louts  Milk  Laws. — The  greater 
portion  of  the  milk  supply  of  this  city 
comes  from  Illinois  and  Missouri,  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  about  100  miles,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  for  ourselves,  we  have  a 
large  number  of  city  dairies.  Of  the  city 
dairies  I  can  give  you  some  information. 
There  are  about  400  of  them,  and  8,000 
cows.  Ninety  per  cent  of  them  are  in  a 
very  poor  condition.  A  great  many  cows 
are  kept  stabled  all  the  time,  and  they 
are  a  source  of  constant  annoyance.  The 
Milk  Inspection  law  of  this  city  is  a 
farce,  and  is  useless  for  all  practical 
purposes.  The  officer  who  is  supposed  to 
be  Milk  Inspector  can  really  do  nothing, 
and  he,  in  fact,  does  this  successfully. 
Owing  to  the  large  number  of  dairies  in 
the  city,  it  gives  these  dairymen  a  po¬ 
litical  influence,  and  they  are  banded  to¬ 
gether  in  one  or  two  societies,  and  em¬ 
ploy  lawyers  regularly  to  fight  all  cases 
that  are  brought  against  them,  and 
where  any  legislation  is  proposed  to  reg¬ 
ulate  them,  they  band  together  and  de¬ 
feat  it;  still,  however,  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  this  department  during  the  last 
four  years,  there  has  been  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  dairies.  I  enclose  you 
an  ordinance  regulating  the  management 
of  the  dairies.  There  is  a  separate  ordi¬ 
nance  in  relation  to  milk.  Besides  being 
loosely  drawn  up  this  ordinance  provides 
for  a  ridiculously  low  standard  for  milk 
and  cream.  was  passed  for  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  dairymen,  and  has  served  them 
well  for  15  years. 

CHARLES  W.  FRANCIS. 

Asst.  Health  Commissioner. 

At  Indianapolis. — The  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  supply  here  is  largely  a  matter  of 
private  barter  between  consumer  and 
producer.  We  have  no  milk  association, 
and  neither  party  wants  one.  Ice  cream 
manufacturers  contract  large  quantities 
of  cream  and  milk  of  dairy  farmers. 
Most  of  these  are  located  over  10  miles 
from  the  city,  and  ship  by  rail.  A 
special  milk  rate  per  gallon  is  given  on 
most  roads,  and  milk  or  cream,  after  be¬ 
ing  aired  and  cooled,  can  be  placed  in 
the  express  car  without  ice  and  will 
reach  me  city  in  an  hour  or  less,  where  a 
delivery  wagon  takes  it  direct  to  the  cold 
vats  of  the  milk  depots.  Scarcely  a  gal¬ 
lon  is  soured  in  a  whole  season;  in  fact, 
most  of  it  reaches  the  depot  fresh  and 
almost  ice  com.  The  trade  prefers  milk 
from  dairymen  who  reside  far  enough 
out  so  that  they  can  have  large  pastures 
and  silage,  hay  and  fodder,  rather  than 
from  those  who  keep  cows  in  a  muddy 
barn  lot  and  feed  brewers’  grains  and 
starch  wastes.  The  hotels  prefer  to  buy 
from  milk  depots  for  two  reasons.  They 
never  know  even  approximately  how 
much  milk  they  will  need  at  any  hour, 
and  don’t  wish  to  work  off  the  surplus 
milk  as  the  depots  do.  They  get  better 
milk  through  the  depots  from  outside 
dairies.  So  they  order  by  telephone  as 
they  need  it.  Private  families  are  large¬ 
ly  supplied  by  wagons  from  near  the  city 
at  five  cents  to  6%  cents  a  quart,  with 
bottled  milk  6 y2  to  eight  cents  a  quart. 

E.  II.  c. 

Columbus,  O. — Milk  is  supplied  by 
about  200  dairies  that  sell  from  wagons, 
and  100  dealers  who  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail.  If  you  keep  a  cow  and  sell  your 
neighbor  milk  you  must  have  a  city  per¬ 
mit  (no  expense).  It  is  done  for  health. 
Milk  is  the  vehicle  that  may  carry  many 
diseases.  The  city  has  one  inspector  for 
milk  and  dairies,  meat  shops,  markets 
and  slaughter  houses.  He  is  a  very 
busy  man.  Ohio’s  dairy  law  is  a  copy 
of  New  York’s.  Some  milk  and  cream 
comes  from  towns  and  creameries  25 
miles  out.  Physicians  report  any  sick¬ 
ness  to  the  health  office,  and  the  doctor 
sends  the  milk  inspector  immediately  to 
investigate.  There  was  talk  of  preser¬ 
vatives  being  used  in  milk  for  some 
time.  Two  dairymen  arrested  i.or  put¬ 
ting  formaldehyde  in  their  milk  were 
fined  $50  and  costs  each.  Wnolesale 
price  of  milk  is  10  cents  a  gallon.  Retail, 
four  to  seven  cents  per  quart.  Milk  and 


cream  of  the  best  dairies  is  well  cooled 
and  bottled.  The  milkman’s  bell  is  a 
back  number;  10  milkmen  pass  the  door 
twice  a  day,  drive  three  squares  to  sell 
a  pint  of  milk.  The  milkman  of  Col¬ 
umbus  thinks  his  woes  are  many;  they 
are  trying  to  organize  for  mutual  bene¬ 
fit.  They  complain  of  the  test  the 
doctor  makes;  Jerseys  and  Jersey 
grades  furnish  two-thirds  of  the  milk. 

_  H.  H.  R. 

SHEEP  IN  THE  CORNFIELDS. 

We  frequently  see  stones  In  the  papers 
of  western  farmers  who  are  reported  to 
turn  their  sheep  into  the  cornfields  after 
the  corn  is  laid  by.  It  is  said  that  the 
sheep  will  eat  the  weeds  and  grass  in  these 
fields,  without  injuring  the  corn.  Do  the 
sheep  destroy  much  of  the  corn,  and  is  it 
considered  good  practice  by  the  better  class 
of  farmers? 

I  have  never  pastured  sheep  in  the 
corn,  and  it  is  seldom  practiced  in  our 
neighDorhood.  It  is  done,  however,  but 
under  what  conditions  and  with  what 
success  I  cannot  say.  I  have  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  old  sheep  soon  take  to  the  corn, 
while  the  lambs  will  do  no  damage  as 
long  as  the  grass  is  green.  e.  b. 

Ewing,  Ill. 

The  practice  is  not  followed  here  to 
any  great  extent.  From  my  own  obser¬ 
vation  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  no 
harm  would  result,  provided  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  corn  were  such  as  to  warrant 
it.  For  instance,  if  the  corn  is  of  a 
strong  rank  growth,  and  stands  up  well; 
on  the  other  hand  if  the  plant  is  weak 
or  fallen  down  from  any  cause  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  such  practice  results  in  loss. 
Taking  the  condition  into  consideration 
it  is  not  possible  to  depend  on  such  pas¬ 
tures,  and  the  better  class  of  farmers 
provide  other  pasture  for  their  flocks. 

Hillsboro,  Ill.  l.  d.  o. 

Occasionally  some  farmer,  who  has 
heard  that  sheep  turned  in  a  cornfield 
will  clean  out  all  the  weeds,  and  eat  only 
a  few  of  the  lower  leaves,  tries  it,  hop¬ 
ing  thus  to  get  a  lot  of  pasture  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  waste,  and  at  the 
same  time  benefit  the  corn.  One  trial  is 
usually  enough.  Grown  sheep  are  al¬ 
most  sure  to  go  to  work  in  the  corn,  and 
will  waste  much  more  than  they  eat, 
pulling  the  ears  off  and  leaving  them 
half  eaten  on  the  ground,  and  making  a 
mess  of  the  fodder.  I  have  never  turned 
sheep  into  a  cornfield,  but  have  had 
them  break  in  several  times,  and  the 
amount  of  damage  they  did  satisfied  me 
that  it  would  never  do  to  let  them  run 
in  the  field  all  of  the  time.  When  corn 
makes  a  good  growth  and  stands  up  well, 
as  it  does  this  year,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to 
turn  lambs  in,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  much  gained.  They  do  not  seem 
to  like  weeds  grown  in  the  shade,  and 
will  not  eat  them  to  any  extent.  Last 
year  I  turned  my  lambs  at  weaning 
time  into  a  50-acre  field,  30  acres  of 
which  was  new-seeded  clover,  and  18 
acres  of  corn,  thinking  they  would  do 
well  on  the  clover,  but  they  passed  right 
by  the  clover,  and  went  to  work  on  the 
corn.  I  left  them  in  about  two  weeks 
before  I  took  them  out.  It  was  a  mean 
Job  cutting  the  corn  after  them. 

Shipman,  Ill.  l.  d.  s. 


Sheep-Killing  Dogs. 

The  English  Mark  Lane  Express  says 
that  there  is  a  perfect  plague  of  dogs  in 
north  Yorkshire.  Fully  100  sheep  dogs 
have  become  murderers  around  one  little' 
town.  Many  of  these  animals  were 
formerly  faithful  watchdogs,  taking  care 
of  their  master’s  flocks.  Some  of  them, 
in  fact,  still  watch  their  owners’  flocks, 
but  kill  the  sheep  on  the  neighboring 
farm.  These  dogs  work  mostly  at  night. 
Many  of  them  live  and  sleep  at  home 
during  the  day,  but  often  refuse  to  eat 
anything  there.  This  seems  to  be  the 
first  point  of  suspicion  with  many  of 
them,  for  a  dog  must  live  somehow,  and 
if  he  will  not  eat  at  home,  it  is  evident 
that  he  finds  something  more  to  his  taste 
elsewhere.  The  English  dog  laws  are 
Strange  in  some  respects.  Let  a  man 


be  bitten  by  a  dog,  and  before  he  can 
recover  damages,  he  must  not  only  proVe 
that  the  dog  bit  him,  but  that  the  dog’s 
owner  knew  that  it  was  a  dangerous  an¬ 
imal.  The  owner  of  the  sheep  killed  by 
dogs  need  not  prove  this,  but  it  is  hard 
in  ihe  first  place  to  find  the  dog  and 
then  prove  his  ownership.  One  plan 
suggested  for  stopping  this  evil  is  to 
have  the  legal  authorities  declare  a  dis¬ 
trict  infested  with  dangerous  dogs. 
After  making  such  an  order,  every  owner 
of  a  dog  has  to  keep  it  shut  up  or 
chained  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  or  if  it 
runs  at  liberty,  to  keep  it  securely  muz¬ 
zled.  It  seems  strange  to  learn  of  these 
sheep-killing  dogs  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  where  many  of  our 
sheep  dogs  ,  come  from.  We  had  sup¬ 
posed  that  sheep  were  almost  always 
killed  by  curs  or  mongrels,  but  in  many 
cases  it  appears  that  dogs  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  and  careful  training  not  only  acquire 
the  habit  of  killing  sheep  Themselves, 
but  lead  other  dogs  into  their  murderous 
habits. 


short;  but  It  was  so  evident  that  such 
would  be  the  case  early  in  the  season  that 
most  farmers  have  very  nearly  made  up 
the  shortage  by  sowing  corn  and  millet, 
which  are  looking  well.  This  will  apply 
only  to  my  immediate  neighborhood.  I 
hear  that  In  the  town  of  Sidney,  west  of 
here,  conditions  are  very  much  worse. 
However,  there  will  no  doubt  be  cows  for 
sale.  Prices  range  from  $20  to  $50,  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality  and  length  of  time  until  they 
are  fresh.  Delaware  County  Is  noted  for 
fine  cows.  n.  j. 

Walton,  N.  Y. 

Although  the  hay  crop  is  quite  short  it 
has  been  secured  in  good  order,  and  having 
had  several  short  crops  most  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  make  provision  for  the  shortage  by 
planting  corn  and  sowing  millet  and  oats, 
all  of  which  are  making  bountiful  crops, 
and  having  built  many  silos  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  Winter  supply,  we  are  somewhat 
independent  of  the  meadows.  We  have  had 
many  showers  during  July,  that  all  Sum¬ 
mer  crops  look  fine;  therefore  I  think  it 
doubtful  whether  many  good  cows  will  be 
sold  for  low  prices.  Some  will  probably  be 
sold,  and  perhaps  this  is  as  good  as  any 
nearby  county  in  which  to  purchase  stock. 
As  to  the  price  I  could  not  say  what  figures 
will  rule.  a.  p.  c. 

Cook’s  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SURPLUS  DAIRY  STOCK. 

New  York  Stale  Cows  for  Sale. 

Hay  crop  is  rather  light,  but  all  kinds 
of  other  crops  are  looking  well.  We  have 
had  plenty  of  rain  of  late,  and  aftermath 
is  good.  I  think  that  cows  coming  in  next 
Spring  will  bring  $20  and  fresh  cows  $25 
or  $30.  The  time  to  buy  will  be  September, 
October  or  November.  w.  l.  w. 

Cleveland. 

There  will  be  a  good  many  cows  that  will 
have  to  be  sold  here  this  Fall,  as  we  only 
had  about  half  a  hay  crop.  Cows  are  sell¬ 
ing  here  now  for  about  $20  for  strippers, 
$30  to  $35  for  springers.  Yearlings  are  sell¬ 
ing  from  $10  to  $15,  according  to  size.  Think 
about  October  will  be  best  time  to  buy,  as 
milk  is  bringing  a  fair  price  here  now,  and 
most  farmers  will  milk  until  cows  are 
nearly  dry.  t.  b. 

So.  Otselic. 

We  have  an  excellent  hay  and  grain  crop 
here  this  season;  the  farmers  are  all  in  the 
milk  business,  and  do  not  raise  nearly 
enough  cows  for  their  own  use.  Cows  are 
shipped  in  here  all  the  time  from  Delaware 
County,  and  at  a  sale  a  few  days  ago 
brought  as  high  as  $68  each.  The  only  kind 
of  cattle  that  can  be  bought  here  are  worn- 
out  milch  cows,  and  they  are  shipped  to  the 
Jersey  City  stockyards  to  be  slaughtered, 
unless  bought  of  the  dealers  who  ship  them 
in  from  the  West  for  sale.  J.  e.  m. 

Turners,  N.  Y. 

Hay  is  very  light,  about  half  crop;  oats 
are  good,  corn  looking  well,  but  fodder  will 
be  scarce,  and  stock  must  be  cheap,  as 
almost  every  farm  is  overstocked.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  stock  of  all  kinds  offered 
for  sale  this  Fall,  especially  old  cows  and 
young  stock.  There  is  always  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  new  milkers  in  this  section  in 
the  Fall.  What  the  price  will  be  I  cannot 
say,  as  it  is  rather  early.  About  October 
will  be  the  best  time  to  buy,  unless  we 
should  have  another  drought,  as  it  was 
very  dry  with  us  through  May  and  June. 

Fulton,  N.  Y.  J.  c.  s. 

First-class  springers  will  bring  readily 
$50,  and  not  plentiful  at  that,  for  the 
demand  exceeds  the  supply.  Common  dairy 
cows  are  not  plentiful  for  sale,  as  we  have 
in  this  section  two-thirds  of  average  crop 
of  hay  and  large  acreage  of  corn  and  oats, 
which  are  being  cut  for  fodder.  Corn  beats 
the  record.  The  yield  will  be  immense. 
Think  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  sell¬ 
ing  stock  for  want  of  fodder  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  As  milk  Improves  in  price  there  will 
be  but  few  cows  for  sale.  November  will 
be  the  month  to  buy  cows.  t.  s. 

Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  think  the  scarcity  of  feed  will 
cause  any  considerable  exodus  of  cows. 
The  hay  crop  is  from  one-half  to  one-third 


Bull  and  Tread  Power. — We  have 
had  good  luck  in  working  a  bull  on 
power,  especially  in  the  Winter,  when 
our  horses  are  sharp.  We  have  done  all 
our  cutting  of  stalks,  straw,  and  sawing 
wood,  and  not  only  find  it  good  exercise 
for  the  bull,  but  it  seems  to  make  him 
handle  better  and  be  more  quiet.  Of 
course  a  bull  can’t  stand  nearly  as  much 
as  a  horse,  and  we  have  to  use  our  own 
judgment  as  to  that.  We  have  a  Heeb- 
ner  level  tread,  and  the  bull  is  always 
ready.  We  took  the  bull  to  our  county 
fair  one  Fall,  and  cut  stalks  there,  just 
to  show  people  what  could  be  done,  and 
every  time  he  was  put  on  the  power 
there  would  be  a  big  crowd  to  see  him 
work,  and  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it  as  well 
as  they  did.  joiin  m.  stevens. 

Pennsylvania. 


It  Cured  Asthma 

Mr.  EDW.  W.  PARKINSON,  Jefferson,  Pa.,  May  13 
1890.  writes  : 

About  five  years  ago  I  had  a  severe  attack  of 
Asthma.  I  tried  various  remedies,  without  relief. 
As  last  resort,  I  purchased  a  bottleof  Jayne’s  Expec¬ 
torant,  and  after  taking  a  tew  doses,  began  to  im¬ 
prove.  When  three  bottles  had  been  used,  I  was 
completely  cured,  and  have  not  been  troubled  with 
the  disease  since.  1  TRULY  BELIEVE  THIS 
REMEDY  SAVED  MY  LIFE. — Adv. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 
always  the  best. 

TUB  S1URPLB8  CO.  P.  It.  9IURPLB9, 

Chicago,  111.  West  Cheater  Pa. 


s  in  me  Dome, 


There’s  more  profit 
ijR  in  milk  if  you  use 
iVvithis  bottle.  Our  il- 
*«»  lustrated  free  cat¬ 
alog  tells  all  about 
:  it.  “Bestov”  every-  _ 
thing  for  dairy  work. 


TRADE 

MARK 


Bestov] 


The  Dairymen’s  Supply  Co.,  1937  Market  St.,  Phila. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  "  and  “  Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles— 8Ue« 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  110  per  oow  per  year.  Bend  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streeta,  I  71  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  I  NEW  YORK. 


1863  Thirty-Seven.  Years  Ago  1900 


Worthington,  Minn.,  June  12,  1899. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:— My  O.  I.  C.  brood  sows  (purchased  from  v ou )  will  weigh 
upward  of  700  lbs.,  in  breeding  condition  now :  11  aiid  12  pigs  by  their 
sides.  I  think  my  O.  I.  C.’S  first-class.  They  take  first  premiums  over 
all  breeds  wherever  shown.  Respectfully  yours,  WILSON  AGER. 


we  originated  the  now  world 
famous  O.  I.  C.  hogs  and 
established  our  present  bus¬ 
iness.  We  are  still  in  bus¬ 
iness  and  the  O.  I.  C’s.  con¬ 
tinue  as  in  the  past,  the  best 
general  purpose  hog  known. 
They  are  less  liable  to  dis¬ 
ease  than  others,  too.  They 
have  constitutions.  We  send 
a  sample  pair  of  our 

Famous 

O.I.C.HOGS 

on  time  and  allow  you 
agency  if  yon  write  prompt¬ 
ly.  Two  of  these  famous 
hogs  weighed  2,806  lbs.  Write 
todav. 

l;  b.  SILVER  CO., 

135  Grand  Arcade, 

Cleveland,  -  -  OHio. 
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Humorous. 


The  telephone  damsel 
Remarks,  In  low  tone, 

That  a  ring  on  the  finger’s 
Worth  two  on  the  'phone. 

—Philadelphia  Record. 

The  mule  is  the  most  stubborn  of  all 

animals — but  man  is  a  close  second. — 

Chicago  News. 

Taxon:  “Do  you  have  an  alarm  clock 
at  your  house?”  Paxon:  “We  don’t 
have  to  have;  we’ve  got  twins.” — 
Credit  Lost. 

“You  say  that  you  have  a  wealthy 
uncle,”  said  the  judge  to  the  colored  cul¬ 
prit  before  him.  “Where  does  he  live?” 
“In  Georgia  sail,  an’  he’s  powerful  rich 
-^he’s  a  melonaire.” — Chicago  Times- 
Herald. 

Doctor:  “What  you  need  is  change 
and  rest.”  Patient:  “I  can’t  afford  it. 
My  income’s  pretty  well  requisitioned  al¬ 
ready.  My  children  get  all  the  change, 
and  my  wife  gets  the  rest.” — Philadel¬ 
phia  Record. 

“I  asked  that  school  teacher  if  she 
wouldn’t  take  my  life  and  mould  it  in 
her  wise  and  gentle  hands.”  “What  did 
she  say?”  "She  said  if  I  was  proposing 
to  her  to  say  so  and  not  undermine  my 
intellect  trying  to  talk  shop.” — Chicago 
Record. 

“Say,”  said  little  Freddie  to  Mr.  Mur- 
gleson,  “do  you  know  what?”  “No; 
what?”  “When  Sister  Fannie  come 
downstairs  you  watch  and  see  how  she 
limps.  We’ve  all  been  getting  vaccin¬ 
ated.  Mine’s  on  my  left  arm.”— Chicago 
Times-Herald. 

Dr.  Ends:  “There  is  nothing  serious 
the  matter  with  Freddy,  Mrs.  Blakly.  I 
think  a  little  soap  and  water  will  do 
him  as  much  good  as  anything.”  Mrs. 
Blakly:  “Yes,  doctor,  an’  will  I  give  it 
to  him  before  or  after  his  meals ! 
Trained  Motherhood. 

buy  direct  from  factory,  best 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESAI.K  PWIfES,  Delivered  FRTRE 

'ran,,.  I.ow  prices  will  surprise  jon.  ^  rilelor  Samples. 
9.  W.  INGERSOLL,  ’446  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COOK  BOOK  FREE 

Containing  325  Pages,  Over  2500 
Recipes,  Bound  In  Cloth. 

T©  ALL  PURCHASERS.  Agents  make  25  j  Per 
Cent  Commission  selling  our  goods. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  TERMS. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO  , 

P.  O.  Box  290,  Dept.  R.  31-33  Vesey  8t.,  New  York. 


REMOVAL  NOTICE 

Great  Reduction  In  the  Price 
of  Farm  Implements. 

Now  is  vour  time  to  stock  up.  Wo  move  into  our 
new  store  about  October  1,  and  until  that  time  we 
shall  otter,  at  a  great  sacrifice,  everything  in  the 
line  of  Farming  Tools,  which  includes  Plows,  Har * 
rows.  Cultivators,  Seed  Sowers,  Planters ,  Steel  Rollers 
Mowers,  Rakes,  Hay  Tedders,  Hay  Carriers,  Dairy 
Goods,  Fee  /  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Windmills,  Pumps. 
Engines.  Horse  Powers,  Spray  Pumps,  Cider  Mills, 
Farm  Roilers,  etc.  These  goods  are  all  new  and 
—  fresh,  but  we  prefer  to 

sell  at  a  discount  rather 
than  to  move  them. 


One  of  Our  Bargains. 


HUTCHINSON 
CIDER  MILL. 


The  best  little  Cider 
and  Wine  Mill  on  the 
market.  If  you  have  one 
of  these  Mills,  you  can 
save  all  of  your  early 
apples,  that  otherwise 
would  go  to  waste,  and 
easily  pay  for  It  in  Cider 
land  Vinegar.  The  list 
price  is  *14;  other  deal- 
i  ers  offer  it  as  a  bargain 
'  for  $10,  but  our  net  cash 
price  during  this  sale  is 
$7;  all  other  tools  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

Write  at  once  for  Catalogue,  for  you  will  never 
get  this  chance  again. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  Worcester,  Mass. 


ON’T  DIG  Potatoes  by  Hand. 


It  Is  a  slow  and  expensive 
wav.  The  cheapest,  quick 
est'and  easiest  way  is  to 

USE  THE  IMPROVED 


DOWDEN 

•  a.  _  _  a _  ^  ...  tv,  q  ft  nr 


POTATO  DIGGER. 


Itgets  them  all,  no  matter  how  deep  or  shallow.  Our 
book  explains  how.  The  book  is  free.  Write  for  It  now. 
IMJWBEN  MFG-  CO.,  Box  22  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 


The  Buckeye  Disc  Drill 

shown  herewith  is  the  latest  and  most  'practical 
Grain  Drill  on  the  market,  and  contains  all  New 
and  Improved  but  throughly  tested  features. 
Has  a  Square  Steel  Tubular  Frame,  and  no 
wood  parts  in  connection  therewith.  Celebrated 
Buckeye  Double  Run  Force  Feed.  Sows  wheat, 
oats,  peas  or  beans  perfectly  without  change  of 
Feed  Cup.  Has  Single  Disc  and  Single  Drag 
Bar,  preventing  the  lodging  of  corn  stalks  and 
trash  in  the  drag  bars.  Specially  Hardened 
Disc  Spindle,  giving  it  long  life  and  wearing 
qualities.  The  Disc  Box  which  revolves  on  the 
spindle  is  specially  hardened,  and  will  last  for 
years.  The  Disc  Boot  will  not  clog  tip  in  wet 
ground,  or  gather  trash.  Corn  and  wheat 
stubble,  without  any  other  preparation  where 
desired,  can  be  seeded  perfectly,  as  the  discs  roll  over  or  cut  through  the  trash,  making  the  drill  work 
more  perfect  than  either  Hoe  or  Shoe  Drill.  Wheat  sown  in  this  manner  stands  the  hard  winters  better. 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  Hoe,  Shoe  and  Disc  Drills,  both  plain  and  fertilizer,  in  sizes  to  suit 
the  requirements.  Send  for  complete  drill  circular.  Address 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  No.  9  Canal  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio, 

Or  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  SPANGLER 

LOW-DOWN 


I 


Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

Best  on  earth.  Absolutely  Positive  Force-Feed. 
Light  Draft.  Fully  warranted.  Write  us  for  Drill 
Book  and  Prices.  We  will  make  It  pay  you. 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO..  York,  Pa. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD’S 

FORCE  FEED 


GRAIN 

and  Fertilizer  Drill 

Positively  the 
neatest,  light/: 
est  and  strong- 
est  grain 
drill  on  the 
market. 

Many  points 
of  superi¬ 
ority;  it  is 
geared  from 
the  centre. 

Quantity  of 
grain  and  fertilizer 

can  ho  changed  while  in  _ 

operation  without  the  use  wf 
of  gear  wheels.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Positively  accurate  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Give  one  a  trial  and  bo  con¬ 
vinced.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars  free.  Address 
HENCH  «fc  DROMGOIiD,  Mfr’s,  York,  Pa. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  name  Waltham  engraved  on 
every  movement  the  American 
Waltham  Watch  Company  makes, 
guarantees  the  movement  absolutely 
and  without  any  reservation 
whatsoever. 

“  The  Perfected  American  Watch  " ,  an  illustrated  book 
of  interesting  information  about  watches,  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request . 

American  Waltham  Watch  Company, 

Waltham,  Mass. 


LATEST  IMPROVED 


Horse 

Power 


Machines  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Grain. 


Also  machines  for  SAWING  WOOD, 
with  circular  and  cross-cut  drag  saws. 

Acknowledged  TL«  DECT  regarding  easy 
by  all  to  be  I  IlG  DC)  I  draft, durabil¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  work.  60 page  pamphlet  free. 

A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONS,^"1 

p.  O.  Box  80  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


SEPARATORS  and  POWERS 

for  1, 2  and  3  hor*e§,  with  governor;  level 
or  even  tread.  Catalogue  free. 


HORSE  POWERS, 


THRASHERS 
A.  HD  CLEANERS 


WOOD  8AW81 


One  &  two- horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  P.IITTFRQ 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  1  1 

ELLIS  KEYST0NEA6R'L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Wlllet,  N.  Y 


THIS  IS  A 

BEAN  HARVESTER. 


Sweep  Powers,  Corn  Shelters,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Rollers,  Mowers, 
Rakes,  Cultivators,  Saws,  Engines— 8  to  25  H.  P.,  mounted  or 

ptationarj.  The  MeMlnger  Mfg*  Co.,  Tatamy, 


You  ought 
to  know  all 
about  it. 
Introduc¬ 
tory  Prices. 
Write  IB. 


T1  £>0RMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 

nv  i  c  i  mar  a  nr  ma  ■ 


Agen  ALv 

-  -~V  ^ 


"nted 


SAGINAW,  MICH. 


i 


WINDMILLS  and  TOWERS. 


NOT  FOUND  WANTING 


4 


M  DUST,  SAND,  SLEBT  A  RAIN 


ITS  LARGE  O 


BE  PLACED  NEAR  HOMES  WITH- 
T  DISTURBING  OCCUPANTS. 
ERVOIRS  REDUCE  TOWER  CLIMBING. 


NOTHINGS*/  CHEAP  UNLESS  WELL  MADE. 

seseps  sswa.  ^  ssrrup  ^.ro 

fo-FWT.  OUR  9  AND  ,0  FOOT  EQUAL  TO  12  OR  14  FOOT  OF  OTHER  MAKES 
the  only  tower  provided  with  door- openings,  even  an  inexperienced  man  can  erect. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  WINDMILL  BOOK 


NEVER 
BLOW  DOWN. 


This  is  our  47th  Tear 


THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.  Iyianufac,urers-  Ch,cAG°  |LL 


TORNADO 


der  Shredding. 

Cuts  Hay  and  Straw  without  change  in  attachments 
saving  coat  of  exlra  cutting  head.  Sample  of 
Its  work  and  catalogue  furnished  free.  Traveling 
eed  Tables,  with  larger  sizes  when  wanted. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Massillon,  O. 


THE  NEW 
DOCTOR  BAILEY 


..  CUTTER. 

ForEnsilageand  Dry  Forage. 

■  ■—7  Six  sizes,  for  hand, 
horse  and  steam  power. 

Only  machine  made 
with  a  drawing  and 
shearing  cut.  Great 
^saving  of  power  and 
f  increase  of  capacity. 
Made  only  by 
AMES  PLOW  CO., 
Sand  for  circulars  aad  catalogs.  Boston  and  Now  York. 


Wilder’s  Ensilage 
Machinery. 

A  full  line  of  Feed 
and  Ensilage  Cnt 
ters,  Fodder  Shred¬ 
ders,  with  8elf-Feed 
Ensilage  or  Plain 
Tables.  Straight 
away  or8wlvel  Carriers. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and 
prices  to 

J.  K.WILDEB  &  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


The  New 

SMALLEY 


|3  Cutter 

SUCCESS  is  assured  if  you  nse 
New  Smalley  Cutters  with  acini 
circle  carriers  for  cutting  and 
elevating  ensilage.  They  have 
automatic  sell'  feed,  also 
Corn  Shredding  and  Corn  Husking 
attachments  when  desired. 
Mounted  on  4  wheel  trucks  for 
easy  moving  A  strictly  ••  up-to- 
date"  machtne.  19UU  booklets 
mailed  free.  “  Yankee  Silo 
Sense"  and  'Farming  on  Ilusiness 
Principles."  Ask  for  Hpceiat  in¬ 
troduction  prices  on  Smal¬ 
ley  and  “Battle  Greek  ” 
Wood  Saws,  Grinding  Mills, 
Ear  Corn  Crushers;  also 
Sweep  Tread  and  Steam 
Powers,  stating  goods  you  wish 
to  purchase  and  naming  paper  in 
which  you  saw  this  advertise¬ 


ment. 


makes 

the 

Silo 

pay 


Six 
Sizes : 
Nos,  12.  14. 
16.  18.  20. 
and  26. 
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BUSINESS  ON  AN  OHIO  FRUIT  FARM. 

A  BUNCH  OF  PICKERS. 

How  They  Are  Handled. 

A  HARD  PROBLEM. — The  most  serious  question 
that  confronts  the  commercial  berry  grower  is  the 
procuring  of  a  sufficient  number  of  pickers  to  take 
care  of  the  ripe  fruit  without  waste.  In  this  particu¬ 
lar  we  are  most  fortunate,  to  say  the  least.  Located 
in  a  thickly-settled  community  and  near  three  small 
villages,  we  have  never  yet  lacked  sufficient  help  to 
handle  our  crop  in  excellent  condition  by  picking  six 
days  in  the  week.  It  is  the  general  impression  that 
successfully  to  carry  on  commercial  growing  the 
fruit  must  be  picked  on  Sunday  in  order  to  save  it. 
We  have  never  yet  brok¬ 
en  the  Sabbath  in 
this  way,  neither  have 
we  lost  any  fruit  by  not 
picking  them,  and  we 
feel  that  we  have  just  as 
much  money  for  our  crop 
as  our  friends  who  think 
that  they  certainly  would 
go  to  destruction  if  they 
did  not  pick  Sundays. 

We  employ  50  to  150  pick¬ 
ers  during  our  entire 
season,  which  lasts  from 
about  May  15  to  August 
15.  We  plan  our  plant¬ 
ing  so  as  to  have  ripe 
fruit  all  the  time  from 
beginning  of  the  season 
until  the  end,  so  there  is 
no  vacation  from  the 
time  we  begin  in  May 
until  the  wind-up  in 
August.  Many  of  our 
pickers  come  from  the 
country;  some  coming  as 
far  as  five  and  six  miles, 
however,  the  majority 
come  from  out  of  town, 

New  Carlisle,  at  which 
point  we  meet  them 
every  morning  at  6 
o’clock  with  one  one  or 
more  road  wagons  with 
hay  ladders  and  haul 
them  to  the  fruit  farms. 

As  the  wagons  pass  along 
the  road  they  pick  up 
many  others,  who  are 
waiting,  and  by  the  time 
we  reach  the  farm  the 
horses  have  all  they  can 
pull  and  the  wagons 
Crowded  as  shown  in  the 
picture,  Fig.  204.  In  sev¬ 
eral  cases  we  have  entire 
families  of  five  to  seven  in  number  who  come  in  their 
own  conveyance.  In  fact  it  is  hard  to  tell  how  they 
all  come,  and  where  they  come  from. 

WHAT  IT  MEANS. — Berry  picking  to  these  people 
means  a  great  deal.  The  talk  of  it  from  one 
season  to  another.  To  the  girls  it  means  new 
dresses  and  hats  and  shoes  and  ribbons;  to  the  boys 
new  clothes  and  spending  money;  to  the  older  ones  it 
means  flour  and  meat  and  wood,  and  to  all  it  means 
a  pleasant  and  happy  time.  We  pay  to  these  people 
many  dollars  annually.  The  majority  of  them  could 
earn  money  no  other  way;  many  are  mere  children; 
some  are  too  old  and  broken  to  do  a  day’s  work  at 
regular  wages.  Many  are  school  girls,  who  would  not 
think  of  going  Into  a  farmer’s  kitchen  to  work — In 
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fact  no  one  is  above  picking  berries  “out  at  Scarff’ts.” 
We  often  have  ladies  from  the  churches  come  out 
and  pick  berries  to  earn  “their  dollar”  for  some  good 
cause.  However,  our  rules  are  alike  to  all;  we  treat 
the  poorest  little  urchin  in  the  gang  just  aJs  well,  and 
he  has  just  as  much  privilege  as  anyone  among  us. 
The  illustrations,  Figs.  204  and  205,  show  fully 
one-half  girls,  many  of  whom  are  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates — others  are  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  high 
school.  All  are  respectable,  industrious  and  of  good 
families.  The  majority  of  them  are  church  members; 
all  attend  Sabbath  school.  The  women  and  girls  as  a 
rule  are  the  best  pickers,  although  we  have  many 
boys  from  12  to  16  years,  as  well  as  the  men,  who  do 
excellent  work.  The  boys  are  harder  to  control  while 
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at  work  than  the  girls.  They  are  noisy  and  always 
watching  for  a  chance  to  have  fun.  They  delight  in 
stirring  up  a  bumble-bee  nest  or  throwing  a  snake 
into  a  crowd  of  girls,  or  running  over  the  fruit  after 
a  rabbit  or  a  bird;  any  thing  to  have  fun,  and  get  out 
of  work.  At  noon  the  girts  will  gather  in  small 
groups  and  quietly  eat  their  dinner,  chatting  pleas¬ 
antly  with  each  other,  while  the  boys  can  hardly  be 
quiet  long  enough  to  eat;  with  a  piece  of  bread  and 
meat  yet  in  their  hands  they  begin  to  wrestle,  climb, 
box,  fight,  tease  the  girls  and  have  a  good  time  gen¬ 
erally. 

PERFECT  SYSTEM— We  have  three  fruit  farms 
that  we  run  independently  of  each  other.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  from  what  we  call  the  Hill  Farm,  al¬ 
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though  each  of  the  other  places  iis-  run  exactly  in  line 
with  this,  and  connected  by  telephone  to  the  Home 
Farm  and  office.  Each  farm  has  its  gang  of  pickers, 
a  “field  boss,”  two  packers  and  one  to  give  tickets. 
We  find  we  can  do  better  work  in  this  way  than  to 
combine  our  forces,  as  75  pickers  are  about  as  many 
as  one  man  can  manage  in  the  field  without  con¬ 
fusion.  This  number  also  keeps  one  handing  tickets 
and  inspecting  the  fruit  as  brought  in  and  two  pack¬ 
ers  busy  crating  and  nailing  up.  The  “field  boss”  as¬ 
signs  the  rows,  giving  one  to  two  picker's,  who  work 
as  partners  through  the  day.  He  also  sees  that  the 
fruit  is  picked  clean,  that  no  rows  are  skipped,  that 
no  soft,  small,  or  inferior  fruit  ite  thrown  in  the 
quarts,  keeps  order,  and  keeps  the  pickers  at  work. 

The  accounts  are  all  kept 
with  tickets,  which  are 
handed  to  each  one  as  he 
comes  in  with  his  tray 
full  of  fruit  to  the  pack¬ 
ing  house.  The  ticket 
given  shows  the  number 
of  quarts  brought  in. 
This  ends  all  accounts. 
The  pickers  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  loss  of  their 
tickets  and  are  paid  only 
for  the  number  they 
bring  in  on  pay  day. 
This  is  the  simplest  and 
most  satisfactory  of  any 
system,  as  it  is  less 
trouble,  and  it  is  accur¬ 
ate  beyond  question. 
Each  one  keeps  his 
own  account,  which  he 
cannot  keep  any  way  but 
correct.  The  tickets  bear 
our  name,  and  are  of  as 
many  different  colors  as 
there  are  numbers,  so 
they  can  be  counted 
readily.  We  pay  one  cent 
per  quart  for  picking 
strawberries,  blackber¬ 
ries,  dewberries  and  cher¬ 
ries;  1%  cent  per  quart 
for  raspberries,  currants 
and  gooseberries.  Our 
best  pickers  make  on  an 
average  $1  per  day — 
while  some  do  not  make 
over  25  cents  per  day. 
The  range  of  price  is  due 
largely  to  the  age  of  the 
pickers,  as  many  are 
mere  children  not  over  10 
or  12  years  old,  who 
would  not  be  able  to  earn 
anything  at  other  work. 
In  our  very  best  picking 
we  have  had  some  few  make  $2.50  per  day.  Each 
one  is  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  work  he  does, 
and  it  is  in  this  as  in  all  other  work;  some  will  do 
as  much  again  as  others  with  equal  chances. 

LIVELY  TIMES. — The  principle  by  which  we  man¬ 
age  our  pickers  is  certainly  beneficial  to  the  boys 
and  girls  in  our  employ.  They  must  first  learn  to  do 
their  work  carefully;  to  do  it  neatly,  they  must  do  it 
promptly  and,  most  important  of  all,  they  have  in¬ 
stilled  into  them  the  fact  that  they  receive  pay  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  they  do, 
that  industry,  push  and  perseverance  bring  certain 
and  sure  reward.  Our  farms  are  equally  distant  (12 
miles)  from  Dayton  and  Springfield,  where  we  find 
market  for  the  greater  part  of  our  crop,  which  we 
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haul  in  covered  spring  wagons — each  holding  20 
bushels,  for  which  we  pay  for  the  hauling  $1.25.  As 
soon  as  we  get  20  bushels  picked  in  the  morning  we 
load  it  and  start  it  on  the  way  to  town,  and  average  a 
load  about  every  two  hours  during  the  day — never 
holding  a  load  an  hour  longer  than  possible.  In  this 
w’ay  we  often  have  five  and  six  wagons  on  the  road 
at  once.  The  secret  of  hauling  perishable  goods  is  to 
do  it  quickly.  By  our  method  much  of  the  fruit  is 
consumed  the  same  day  it  was  gathered,  and  what  we 
pick  in  the  afternoon  is  ready  for  market  early  the 
next  morning.  Our  customers  appreciate  fresh  fruit, 
and  we  have  but  little  trouble  in  finding  markets  for 
our  entire  crops.  We  know  exactly  what  we  are 
doing  at  any  time,  as  the  fruit  is  picked  by  the 
quart,  hauled  by  the  bushel,  and  sold  for  cash.  At 
■the  end  of  the  season  we  always  give  our  pickers  a 
picnic,  have  a  big  day  of  it,  treat  them  to  watermelon, 
lemonade,  etc.  In  fact  we  try  to  treat  them  just  as 
well  as  we  possibly  can  through  the  season,  and  have 
as  much  pleasure  as  we  can  along  with  the  work. 
Many  evenings  while  on  their  way  home  in  the  open 
wagons  they  get  caught  in  the  rain,  which  they  seem 
to  enjoy.  There  are  many  pleasures  connected  with 
it,  as  well  as  much  hard  work  and  anxiety,  which 
part  falls  largely  to  the  grower. 

Ohio.  w.  N.  SCAR  IF. 

A  SOY  BEAN  HARVESTER. 

We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  questions  from 
those  who  desire  to  get  a  cheap  machine  for  harvest¬ 
ing  beans.  There  are  several  machines  made  for  this 
purpose,  most  of  them  using  a  knife,  which  reaches 
out  under  the  beans  and  cute  and  slices  off  the  roots. 
At  Fig.  206  is  shown  a  device  used  at  the  Kansas  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  for  harvesting  Soy  beans.  With 
this  crop  the  pods  grow  so  close  to  the  ground  that  no 
grain  harvester  can  be  used  without  wasting  many 
of  the  beans.  A  knife  cutter  should  run  slightly  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  order  to  work 
properly.  The  picture  shows  a  knife  made  from  strap 
steel  two  inches  wide  and  3-16  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
strap  should  be  2V2  feet  long,  six  inches  of  one  end 
being  bent  at  right  angles  to  bolt  to  the  shank  of  a 
walking  cultivator  with  shovels  removed.  The  hori¬ 
zontal  part  of  the  steel  should  be  sharpened  on  the 
front  side  and  bent  backward  at  an  angle  of  about  30 
degrees  so  that  the  trash  will  not  collect  on  it.  The 
knife  is  set  to  run  slightly  underground.  If  two 
knives  are  used,  two  rows  may  be  cut  at  a  time,  pro¬ 
vided  the  rows  are  not  too  wide.  But  it  will  require 
one  man  at  each  knife.  This  simple  device  is  said  to 
work  well  in  cutting  off  Soy  beans  and  might  be 
made  to  work  with  the  ordinary  field  bean. 

PLANTING  A  FRUIT  ORCHARD. 

How  and  When  ;  tne  Varieties. 

Part  I. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Dwyer,  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  makes  a  business 
of  piarting  orchards  on  private  grounds  on  contract. 
Last  year  he  planted  an  orchard  of  nearly  100  acres  for 
Mr.  A.  J.  Miller,  of  Brewster,  N.  Yr.  We  have  though! 
that  some  notes  of  a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  Dwyer 
would  interest  our  readers: 

“Is  the  object  to  make  a  commercial  orchard  for 
profitable  purposes?”  w'e  asked. 

“Well,  yes,  together  with  a  natural  inclination  and 
love  for  fruit  growing.  Mr.  Miller  does  not  depend 
on  this  for  his  living,  but  he  wants  to  make  expenses. 
He  is  a  practical  horticulturist  and  I  believe  he  will 
make  a  good  profit  from  the  investment.” 

“The  orchard  was  set  out  last  Fall?” 

“It  was  set  out  in  the  months  of  October  and  No¬ 
vember.” 

“What  was  your  idea  in  setting  it  in  the  Fall,  most 
people  are  talking  about  Spring  planting  as  being 
better?” 

“Spring  planting  is  all  right;  I  am  in  favor  of  it, 
but  have  advocated  Fall  planting  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  did  all  my  own  planting,  or  at  least  90  per 
cent  of  my  own  planting,  during  the  Fall  months. 
The  things  that  we  do  not  plant  in  the  Fall  are  ever¬ 
greens,  blackcaps  and  a  few  other  things  of 
less  importance.  There  is  a  common  belief  that 
peaches  should  not  be  set  in  the  Fall.  We  practiced 
setting  peaches  in  the  Fall  months  for  several  years, 
always  with  good  results.  S.  D.  Willard,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  Society 
at  Newburgh,  in  1898,  advocated  the  planting  of  all 
fruit  trees,  including  peach  trees,  during  the  Fall, 
and  that  is  good  authority.  The  principal  reasons  for 
planting  fruit  trees  during  the  Fall  months  are  first, 
that,  as  a  rule,  fruit  growers  and  others  have  more 
time  during  this  season  of  the  year  to  attend  to  this 
work;  second,  trees  planted  in  the  Fall  and  protected 
with  a  mound  of  earth  about  a  foot  high  about  the 
body  of  the  trees,  to  keep  them  from  swaying  and 
moving,  will  perform  the  process  of  root-callusing 
during  the  Winter,  so  that  they  are  in  condition  to 


begin  growing  at  once  in  the  Spring.  Another  good 
reason  is  that  our  Springs  are  uncertain,  sometimes 
we  cannot  possibly  work  the  soil  until  very  late  in 
the  season.  By  this  time  young  trees  have  begun  to 
bud  in  the  nursery  row,  and  very  often  they  have 
made  some  leaf  growth.  A  tree  in  this  condition  is 
apt  to  be  more  or  less  injured  by  transplanting.  An¬ 
other  good  reason  for  planting  in  the  Fall  is  that 
trees  set  at  that  period  of  the  year  are  sure  to  get 
■the  benefit  of  the  Spring  rains.  For  these  reasons, 
the  trees  will  make  root  growth  sooner  than  trees 
planted  late  in  the  Spring,  and  necessarily  are  much 
better  fortified  against  the  severe  droughts  that  we 
often  have  during  May.  However,  we  always  advise 
early  Spring  planting,  and  the  great  majority  do  tneir 
planting  in  the  Spring.” 

“Would  you  give  that  as  general  advice  for  all  parts 
of  the  country,  south  as  well  as  north?” 

“Yes,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  gees.” 
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“You  think  that  even  as  far  south  as  Virginia  or 
Tennessee?” 

“Well,  I  cannot  say  positively  as  to  Tennessee,  but 
I  would  say  that  I  would  not  hesitate  to  do  it.” 

“In  what  condition  was  the  ground,  that  is,  was  it 
in  sod  or  had  it  been  in  some  cultivated  crop?” 

“This  land  was  in  light  sod,  very  loose  sandy  soil, 
sod  that  went  to  pieces  at  once;  in  fact,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  cross-plow  it.  On  stiff  clay  ground 
where  the  sod  would  be  intact,  1  would  not  advise 
planting  in  new  sod-plowed  ground,  some  of  this 
land  we  did  not  even  harrow.” 

“When  and  how  was  the  ground  prepared?  That 
is,  what  did  you  do  and  when  was  it  done?” 

“The  ground  was  plowed  the  latter  part  of  August, 
September  and  October.” 

“Then  was  it  harrowed  at  once?” 

“Yes,  most  of  it,  and  our  intention  was  to  cross- 
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plow  it  before  I  went  down  there  and  saw  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs.” 

“That  brings  us  to  the  setting  of  the  trees. 
What  varieties  -were  put  in  the  orchard?” 

“Mr.  'Miller  planted  about  500  Ben  Davis,  100  Bald¬ 
win,  and  25  King  apple  trees  and  about  36  trees  of 
dwarf  apples,  as  a  sort  of  plaything.  The  dwarf  ap¬ 
ples  were  Ben  Davis,  Baldwin,  R.  I.  Greening  and 
York  Imperial.  In  peaches,  600  trees  of  Elberta,  700  of 
Crosby,  300  trees  of  Wonderful.  The  peach  trees 
were  Mr.  Miller’s  own  selection,  and  the  varieties 
named  were  planted  because  he  had  found  the  buds 
of  them  hardier  than  those  of  other  varieties  that  he 
had  experimented  with  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  Crosby,  which  gave  him 
fruit  one  year  in  a  small  way  when  several  other 
varieties  failed  to  produce  any  at  all.” 


“What  was  your  object  in  selecting  those  varieties, 
so  many  of  Ben  Davis,  for  example?” 

“The  object  in  selecting  the  Ben  Davis  was  to  get 
fruit  for  market  as  quickly  as  possible.  These  trees 
were  planted  20  feet  apart  each  way  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  moving  every  other  tree  15  years  from  now, 
wrhen  they  become  crowded.” 

“Were  those  varieties  all  mixed  up  through  the 
orchard,  or  planted  in  blocks  together?” 

“All  in  blocks;  but  they  are  in  large  fields  to¬ 
gether.” 

“Was  Mr.  Miller  satisfied  to  plant  the  uen  Davis?” 

“Yes,  he  was  up  at  our  place,  this  season  and  saw 
a  seven-year-old  row  of  Ben  Daviis  trees  bearing  two 
barrels  of  apples.  That  induced  him  to  set  them  out, 
although  he  is  particularly  interested  in  fruit  of 
the  best  quality.  I  sent  him  a  few  Keiffer  pears  to 
plant  as  an  experiment,  but  he  had  not  a  single  tree 
on  his  list.  Mr.  Miller  does  not  like  the  Keiffer.  He 
has  a.  large  fruit  farm  in  California.  The  first  car¬ 
load  of  Kelsey  plums  that  came  from  California  into 
this  market  was  shipped  by  him.” 

GENERAL  LAW  CONCERNING  FENCLS. 

PARTITION  FENCE. — A  partition  fence  is  one  built 
along  the  boundary  line  between  adjoining  proper¬ 
ties.  If  the  parties  are  jointly  bound  to  maintain  a 
partition  fence,  and  neither  is  severally  bound  either 
by  agreement  or  statute,  to  maintain  any  particu 
lar  part,  the  defectiveness  of  such  fence  is  no  de¬ 
fence  to  an  action  of  trespass  by  the  cattle  of  one  up¬ 
on  the  other,  and  the  parties  are  remitted  to  their 
common-law  rights  and  obligations  as  to  keeping 
their  cattle  from  straying  beyond  their  own  land  in 
those  States  where  the  common-law  rule  is  recog¬ 
nized.  And  in  order  to  escape  liability  for  trespass 
committed  through  the  insufficiency  of  such  fence,  it 
must  appear  to  have  been  divided  either  according  to 
the  statute  or  by  a  binding  agreement,  as  to  throw  up¬ 
on  each  owner  tne  obligation  of  maintaining  some 
particular  part  of  it,  and  that  the  defect  by  reason  of 
which  the  injury  arose  wras  on  the  plaintiff’s  part. 
The  fact  that  each  owner  has  built  and  maintained  a 
specific  part  of  the  fence  is  not  enough,  unless  such 
several  maintenance  lias  been  so  long  continued  as  to 
raise  a  legal  presumption  of  a  binding  agreement 
therefor.  A  joint  maintenance,  however  long  con¬ 
tinued,  is  not  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  any  prescriptive 
obligation  by  either  to  maintain  any  particular  por¬ 
tion.  Where  two  persons  own  adjoining  lands,  sep¬ 
arated  by  a  division  fence,  one  part  of  which  oneowner 
is  bound  to  repair,  and  the  remainder  the  other  is  to 
maintain,  neither  party  can  recover  damages  occa¬ 
sioned  by  reason  of  a  defect  in  his  own  part  of  the 
fence,  but  may  collect  for  damages  occasioned  by 
cattle  breaking  through  his  neighbor’s  part,  although 
his  own  is  equally  defective.  If  cattle  enter  through 
a  defect  in  that  part  of  a  partition  fence  which  the 
owner  of  the  cattle  is  bound  to  repair,  he  is  of  course 
liable.  If  both  parts  of  the  fence  are  out  of  repair, 
and  it  cannot  be  shown  through  what  part  the  cat¬ 
tle  entered,  there  can  be  no  recovery. 

STATUTORY  REGULATIONS— The  subject  of 
partition  fences  is  generally  regulated  by  statutes  and 
it  may  be  stated,  in  general  term's,  that  such  statutes 
ordinarily  require  adjacent  owners  of  improved  lands 
to  contribute  equally  to  the  maintenance  of  partition 
fences,  provide  for  the  assignment,  by  fence  viewers, 
or  other  proper  officers,  of  the  portion  of  fence  which 
each  owner  is  to  build  and  maintain,  and  for  the  ap¬ 
praisement  by  such  officers,  when  necessary  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  mutual  rights  of  the  parties,  of  the 
value  of  fences  erected  or  repairs  made,  and  prescribe 
suitable  methods  of  enforcing  the  adjudications  of 
those  officers.  These  Statutes  are  in  the  nature  of 
police  regulations. 

WAIVER  OF  STATUATORY  RIGHTS.— Adjoining 
owners  may  waive  statuatory  requirements  and  agree  as 
belween  themselves  that  they  will  build  no  fence  and 
each  will  keep  his  own  stock;  there  is  upon  both  a 
like  obligation,  which,  the  law  will  enforce  by  an  ac¬ 
tion  for  damages.  And  such  an  agreement  would  be 
valid,  though  not  in  writing.  Either  party  may  put 
an  end  to  such  an  agreement  by  giving  reasonable 
notice,  unless  there  is  something  in  the  agreement  to 
stop  him. 

AGREEMENT. — A  partition  fence  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  agreement  of  adjacent  landowners,  and 
they  may  respectively  bind  themselves  to  maintain 
particular  port  ons  of  such  fence,  or  one  of  them  may 
agree  to  maintain  the  entire  fence.  The  fact  that 
there  is  a  statute  providing  for  the  erection  and  ap¬ 
portionment  of  partition  fences  will  not  preclude  the 
parties  from  controlling  the  matter  by  private  agree¬ 
ment. 

DEFECTIVE  FENCES. — Before  a  cause  of  action 
can  accrue  in  favor  of  one  adjoining  landowner 
against  the  other,  he  must  make  a  sufficient  fence 
along  the  whole  line,  or  have  a  portion  of  it  assigned 
to  the  other,  so  that  the  duty  would  rest  exclusively 
on  the  latter  to  keep  that  part  in  repair.  Neither  can 
claim  the  statutory  protection  until  the  fence  has 
been  apportioned  between  them  for  repairs.  Until 
the  fence  is  apportioned  between  the  adjoining  own¬ 
ers,  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  each  to  keep  up  every 
part  of  it.  Hence,  if  it  is  defective  it  is  as  much  the 
fault  of  one  as  of  the  other,  and  being  equally  at  fault, 
neither  can  recover  of  the  other  on  account  of  its  con¬ 
dition. 
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THE  SPRING  BALANCE  IN  THE  DAIRY. 

'One  accessory  to  every  dairy  equipment  should  be  a 
good  spring  balance.  These  are  now  made  for  that 
purpose,  and  can  be  so  regulated  that  the  weight  of 
the  reading  on  the  dial  is  the  weight  of  milk  con¬ 
tained  in  the  pail.  Scales  like  the  one  shown  at 
Fig.  209  can  be  purchased  for  about  $1.50.  The 
value  of  the  scales  can  only  be  known  to  one 
who  has  made  use  of  tnem.  The  milk  of  each  cow 
should  be  weighed  and  recorded  at  each  milking  if  the 
dairy  business  is  to  be  conducted  in  a  business  way. 
By  this  method  the  cows  which  are  being  kept  at  a 
loss  can  be  determined,  and  should  be  weeded  out. 
Where  the  spring  balance  is  used  in  connection  with 
the  Babcock  fat-testing  machine  it  can  be  known  with 
certainty  what  each  cow  in  the  herd  is  doing.  It  will 
be  some  time  before  the  Babcock  machine  will  be  in 
general  farm  use,  but  every  farmer  who  keeps  a  cow 
should  be  provided  with  the  spring  balance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  record  of  the  herd 
at  Cornell  University  for  seven  years.  The  cows  are 
mostly  fresh  in  the  Fall  and  the  “dairy  year”  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  run  from  September  1  to  August  31.  We 
show  at  Fig.  208  a  picture  of  Ruby,  the  Holstein  cow 
which  at  seven  years  of  age  gave  13,446.7  pounds  of 
milk  in  one  year  containing  428.75  pounds  of  butter 
fat. 


Number 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Year. 

of  cows. 

of  milk. 

of  fat. 

1891-’92.  .Average  . 

....  19 

7,163.42 

282.07 

Highest  (Sue)  . 

10,625.25 

435.38 

Lowest  (Daisy)  _ 

2,203.00 

130.13 

1892-'93. .Average  . 

....  17 

6,875.00 

270.28 

Highest  (Freddie)  . 

. 

9,906.00 

368.55 

Lowest  (Carrie)  ... 

4.122.50 

168.30 

1893-’94. .Average  . 

....  19 

7,563.32 

291.92 

Highest  (Pet)  . 

11,782.25 

418.03 

Lowest  (Roxy)  _ 

3,619.00 

121.78 

1894-’95. .  A  verage  . 

....  22 

7,162.95 

270.12 

Highest  (Ruby)  .... 

11,816.00 

402.27 

Lowest  (May  2d) _ 

5,815.25 

184.35 

1S95-’ 96. .Average  . 

....  19 

7,456.25 

265.88 

Highest  (Rubv)  _ 

13,446.75 

428.75 

Lowest  (May  2d).... 

6,249.00 

182.68 

1896-’97.  .Average  . . 

....  20 

7,495.43 

271.66 

Highest  (Ruby) _ 

13,416.00 

432.83 

Lowest (  Daisy  2d). 

. 

7,575.33 

278.51 

1897-’98.  .Average  . . 

7.575.33 

278.51 

Highest  (Mollie)  ... 

11,023.50 

345.75 

Lowest  (Pet  2d) . 

4,682.75 

154.11 

Average  of  all _ 

....135 

7,331.60 

275.69 

L. 
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GLASS  HOUSES  FOR  FARMERS. 

Not  Profitable  in  a  Small  Way. 

We  frequently  have  inquiries  regarding  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  including  glasshouse  gardening  among  the 
operations  incident  to  mixed  farming  in  favorable  lo¬ 
cations.  The  idea  is  that  the  growing  of  vegetables 
or  flowers  and  planbs  under  glass  would  form  an 
agreeable  Winter  industry,  giving  employment  dur¬ 
ing  many  months  of  otherwise  enforced  idleness,  and 
assure,  if  well  managed,  a  continuous  income  during 
the  dullest  months  of  the  year.  We  have  given  the 
matter  mucn  thought,  and  have  made  investigation 
extending  over  several  years,  but  have  been  forced 
to  conclude,  that  fascinating  as  the  pursuit  of  Win¬ 
ter  gardening  may  be,  it  cannot  be  commended  gen¬ 
erally  as  likely  to  become  a  profitable  adjunct  or 
side  industry  for  the  farmer,  although  the  area  of 
glass  used  by  market  gardeners  for  their  Winter  crop 
is  constantly  increasing.  The  great  hindrance  in  the 
way  of  getting  profit  out  of  small  greenhouses  lids  in 
the  fact  that  the  expenses  of  building  and  operating 
houses  such  as  may  be  practicable  for  an  average 
farmer,  are  proportionally  greater  than  for  extensive 
plants,  and  the  difficulties  of  growing  the  very 
high-class  products  acceptable  to  the  buying  public 
are  likely  to  increase  ais  the  size  of  the  houses  lessens, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  steady  conditions  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  moisture  under  small  areas  of  glass. 
Granting  that  the  personal  care  and  ©kill  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  farmer’s  household  might  offset  the  latter 
disadvantages,  the  fact  remains  that  the  market  for 
greenhouse  products  is  practically  only  open  to  those 
who  can  iurnish  them  in  reasonably  assured  and 
regular  quantity,  as  well  as  in  good  quality.  The 
owner  of  a  small  range  of  glass,  producing  a  few 
dozen  roses  or  a  few  hundred  carnations  and  violets 
at  a  shipment,  will  not  secure  much  attention  from 
the  commission  men,  and  it  is  no  less  true  if  the  out¬ 
put  should  be  radishes  and  tomatoes.  It  may  be 
quite  different,  however,  if  there  is  some  chance  of 
securing  a  fair  local  market,  so  that  good  products 
can  be  converted  into  cash  without  losses  or  heavy 
transportation  and  commission  charges.  In  such  lo¬ 
calities  glasshouse  gardening  may  present  a  very  in¬ 
viting  opportunity  for  the  favorably  situated  farmer, 
but  even  under  these  circumstances  there  usually  re¬ 
sults  a  conflict  between  the  exact  processes  of 
greenhouse  work,  with  its  absolute  necessity  of  close 
attention,  and  the  hurried  seasons  of  farm  work.  In 
most  cases  where  greenhouses  have  been  built  on 
farms  for  profit,  it  is  observed  that  the  owners  are 
quite  likely  to  become  so  absorbed  in  the  work,  if  at 
all  successful,  as  to  delegate  their  farming  operations 


to  others  as  a  secondary  matter.  In  other  words, 
some  one  in  the  farm  household  must  give  glasshouse 
work  unremitting  attention  if  it  is  to  succeed  com¬ 
mercially  as  an  adjunct,  and  in  case  of  marked  suc¬ 
cess  it  is  apt  to  predominate  over  the  other  indus¬ 
tries. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  greenhouse 
work  on  the  farm  as  a  recreation  to  wile  away  the 
tedium  of  our  long  Winters,  and  as  an  annex  to  the 
farmer’s  gardening  work.  It  brings  a  breath  of  Sum¬ 
mer  into  the  dreariest  days,  preserves  and  increases 
our  favorite  exotic  ornamental  plants,  and  can  easily 
be  made  to  carry  the  season  of  many  of  our  most  de¬ 
sirable  vegetables  throughout  the  year.  Probably  no 
feature  of  country  life  would  prove  more  enticing  to 
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the  young  people  we  are  all  so  desirous  to  retain  on 
•the  farm  man  well-managed  little  greenhouses  in 
which  they  could  feel  some  sense  of  proprietorship. 
It  is  especially  unfortunate  to  those  interested  in 
glasshouse  work  as  a  possible  occupation  that  at  this 
time  several  features  of  the  business  have  fallen  in 
the  power  of  the  most  grasping  and  unscrupulous 
trusts  this  country  has  yet  been  afflicted  with.  The 
three  materials  most  needed  in  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  greenhouse  are  glass,  iron  for  the 
pipes  and  heating  apparatus,  and  coal  for  fuel.  These 
articles  have  all  been  forced  to  a  price  that  really 
prohibits  their  use  where  any  reasonable  doubt  of 
final  profit  exists.  If  we  add  to  this  the  exorbitant 
transportation  charges  exacted  by  the  express  com¬ 
panies  for  carrying  such  perishable  products  to 
market,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  outlook  for  glass¬ 
house  expansion  is  not  promising  in  the  immediate 
future. 


SPRING  BALANCE  FOR  WEIGHING  MILK.  Fig.  209. 


HOW  TO  CURE  CORN  FODDER. 

In  Forage  and  Fodders,  a  report  issued  by  F.  D. 
Coburn,  Secretary  of  the  Kansas  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  is  an  excellent  article  on  the  treatment  and  use 
of  the  corn  plant,  by  J.  C.  Norton.  Mr.  Norton  lays 
great  stress  on  the  fact  that  corn  fodder  must  be  pre¬ 
served  in  proper  condition  in  order  to  utilize  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  says  that  the  proper  time  to  cut 
the  corn  is  as  soon  as  the  kernels  glaze  or  dent,  while 
the  stalks  and  leaves  are  still  green  and  full  of  sap. 
When  the  majority  of  the  ears  show  husks  that  are 
bleached  out,  and  the  weather  is  favorable,  cutting 
should  begin.  Mr.  Norton  does  not  own  a  twine 
binder,  but  says  he  would  use  it  if  he  had  one.  His 
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corn  is  cut  by  hand  and  he  prefers  shocks  10x10  hills 
square  in  heavy  corn,  and  12x12  in  light  corn.  He  is 
willing  to  pay  $1  per  acre  for  cutting  such  corn.  He 
says  that  corn  should  never  be  cut  except  on  a  bright 
clear  day,  sucn  a  day  as  one  would  select  for  curing 
hay.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  this  is  sensible 
when  the  object  is  to  make  first-class  fodder.  Two 
men  work  together  in  his  cornfield,  and  the  shocks 
are  started  on  a  jack.  This  is  made  by  putting  two 
legs  well  braced  together  near  one  end  of  a  10-foot 
scantling,  with  an  auger  hole  near  the  upper  end  for 
a  broom  handle.  This  jack  is  put  down  where  the 
shock  is  to  be  started,  and  instead  of  bending  four 
hills  together  as  many  farmers  do,  four  large  arm¬ 
fuls  are  set  up  against  the  jack,  and  quite  loosely  tied 
with  a  stalk,  after  which  the  jack  is  removed.  In 
commencing,  each  cutter  should  take  two  rows,  and 
al!  the  shocks  expected  to  be  cut  each  day  should  be 
started  ahead.  The  object  is  to  have  the  inside  of  the 
shock  started  early,  so  that  it  will  cure  out  as  much 
as  possible.  After  the  shocks  are  all  started  the  men 
take  one  row  each,  and  cut  from  shock  to  shock,  mak¬ 
ing  each  armful  go  half  way  around  the  shock  in  or¬ 
der  to  allow  it  to  wilt  and  cure  out.  After  they  have 
cut  clear  tnrough  they  should  come  back  to  the 
beginning  and  cut  another  row,  each  working  in  this 
way  until  the  shock  is  completed.  This  is  of  course 
very  different  from  the  usual  way  of  cutting  each 
shock  complete  by  itself,  but  readers  will  quickly 
see  what  Mr.  Norton’s  object  is.  He  wishes 
to  keep  the  shock  open  as  long  as  he  possibly  can, 
so  that  each  armful  will  have  at  least  part  of  the  day 
in  which  to  wilt  and  cure  out.  In  this  way  far  better 
fodder  will  be  secured,  for  it  will  be  dried  out  quicker, 
and  is  not  so  likely  to  heat  and  mold  on  the  inside. 
These  shocks  are  not  tied  up  tight  but  loosely  tied 
with  a  corn  stalk,  simply  to  prevent  the  outside 
stalks  from  going  down. 

Mr.  Norton  says  that  one  of  these  shocks  when 
first  put  up  will  weigh  1,000  to  1,200  pounds,  but  when 
thoroughly  cured  will  weigh  only  300.  No  one  would 
think  of  putting  1,200  pounds  of  green  gras©  in  a 
pile  and  expect  it  to  cure  out  perfectly.  Why  not 
treat  a  corn  shock  in  the  same  way?  He  says  that 
just  as  sure  as  a  large  green  shock  is  tied  up  tight, 
there  will  be  a  loss  that  cannot  be  replaced.  Most  of 
the  farmers  will  agree  to  this,  we  think,  especially 
those  who  handle  sweet  corn  stalks,  and  this  idea  of 
keeping  the  shock  open  in  order  to  cure  the  stalk 
piopeily  seems  like  a  good  one.  Mr.  Norton  runs  all 
his  stalks  through  a  machine  which  thrashes  the  fod¬ 
der,  shells  the  grain  and  splits  up  the  stalks  in  prac¬ 
tically  one  operation.  That  is  why  he  pays  so  much 
attention  to  the  curing  of  the  stalk,  so  as  to  have  it  in 
the  best  possible  condition.  Mr.  Norton  has  devised 
a  plan  for  baling  the  stalks  in  the  field,  by  applying  a 
powerful  pressure  to  each  shock,  and  binding  with 
wire.  This  is  done  about  two  weeks  after  the  cutting 
and  we  hope  next  week  to  describe  this  process  and 
give  pictures  of  the  device  needed  to  do  the  baling. 

GROWING  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT  CURRANT 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  article  on  page  489  I 
have  received  several  inquiries  about  the  Prince  Al¬ 
bert  currant,  and  my  method  of  growing  it.  It  is 
a  late  currant,  ripening  nearly  two  weeks  later  than 
Fay;  the  color  is  light  red,  bunches  not  as  long  as 
Fay,  though  many  of  them  are  very  fine.  The  berry 
is  a  little  smaller  than  the  Fay;  ihe  flavor  is  good 
and  the  appearance  very  good  indeed.  The  bush  is  a 
strong,  upright  grower,  with  good  foliage  which 
usually  holds  on  until  frost.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual 
for  them  to  yield  four  tons  to  the  acre.  My  method 
has  been  to  plant  as  early  in  Spring  as  possible,  in 
lows  five  feet  apart,  and  three  feet  in  the  row.  I 
begin  to  cultivate  very  soon  after  planting,  and  culti¬ 
vate  thoroughly  and  often.  After  the  bushes  begin 
bearing  they  can  hardly  be  fertilized  too  much.  I 
prefer  barnyard  manure.  I  have  never  used  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  on  currants.  I  spread  the  manure  any 
time  during  the  Fall  or  Winter  when  the  leaves 
are  off;  cover  the  ground  every  year  if  possible.  Be¬ 
gin  cultivation  early  and  keep  the  ground  well  stirred 
until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen.  The  manure  and  the 
cultivation  make  a  mulch  which  is  a  great  help  in 
a  dry  season. 

I  cut  back  annually  before  the  buds  start  in  Spring, 
cutting  off  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  the  previous 
year’s  growth.  This  annual  cutting  back  should  be¬ 
gin  while  bushes  are  young.  As  they  get  older  they 
will  need  thinning  out,  by  removing  the  older  canes 
and  some  of  the  suckers.  For  the  worms  I  use  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  adding  white  arsenic,  which  is 
prepared  by  Prof.  Slingerland’s  formula,  put  on  with 
a  knapsack  sprayer.  One  thorough  spraying  when 
the  worms  first  appear  is  sufficient  for  the  season. 
If  you  would  succeed,  do  not  neglect  your  bushes  in  a 
year  like  the  present;  it  is  hard  to  get  them  right 
when  once  neglected.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  success  in  growing  fruit  of  any  kind. 

F.  E.  VAN  EPPS. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

W  E  /  GHT  OF  A  WAGON  TIRE. 

How  Thick  for  Carriages  ? 

One  of  our  readers  asks  a  question  re¬ 
garding  wheel  tires?  He  says  he  has  always 
advocated  heavy  tires,  one-quarter  inch 
thick  for  carriage  wheels,  and  so  on  up 
to  one-half  inch  thick  for  a  cart  or  farm 
wagon.  He  says  he  is  told  that  the  very 
light  tires  generally  used  by  manufacturers 
are  best  adapted  to  conserving  the  life  of 
the  wheel.  It  seems  to  him  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  it  would  be  better  to 
use  heavier  tires  than  those  found  on  most 
carriages  and  wagons.  Is  it  better  for  or¬ 
dinary  wheels  to  have  a  light  or  heavy 
tire? 

Heavy  tires  are  a  good  thing  if  you 
have  a  heavy  rim  that  will  hold  the  tire 
out,  but  the  reason  light  tires  were  put 
on  buggies  was  that  where  you  had  a 
rim  not  over  one  inch  or  1%  inch  deep, 
and  put  on  a  heavy  tire,  when  the 
wagon  is  running  and  the  wheels  strike 
something,  the  tire  is  so  stiff  that  when 
it  is  bent  in,  it  will  hold  the  rim  right 
with  it,  when,  if  it  is  a  light  tire,  it  will 
bend  in  and  the  wood  is  heavy  enough 
to  throw  it  back.  That  is  the  reason  of 
light  tires.  groton  carriage  co. 

We  aim  to  use  a  tire  on  regular  buggy 
wheels  17-64  inch,  carriage  wheels  21-64 
inch,  heavy  trap  and  six-passenger 
vehicle  wheels  three-eighths  inch;  this 
is  just  a  little  heavier  than  most  manu¬ 
facturers  use.  We  believe,  however, 
should  a  tire  be  made  heavier  than  size 
above  given,  the  weight  of  the  tire 
would  be  out  of  proportion  with  the 
wheel,  and  would  tend  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  wheel  on  account  of  exces¬ 
sive  weight;  these  sizes  are  not  theo¬ 
retical  sizes,  but  have  been  found  to  be, 
by  many  years’  experiment  and  use, 
such  sizes  as  will  best  prolong  the  life 
of  the  wheel.  columbus  buggy  co. 

The  question  of  thickness  of  tire  is 
determined  largely  by  the  character  of 
the  vehicle,  its  weight,  the  size  of  the 
wheel  and  axle  and  also  the  country  in 
which  it  is  to  be  used.  Our  established 
rule  is  for  all  tires  three-fourths  inch  in 
widm  3-16  inch  thick;  for  seven-eighths 
inch  in  width  throughout  the  eastern 
country  3-16  inch  thick,  and  throughout 
the  southern  and  far  western  territory 
one-fourth  inch  thick.  We  are  governed 
in  these  matters  largely  by  the  demands 
of  the  trade.  For  an  ordinary  buggy 
weighing  in  the  neighborhood  of  265  to 
300  pounds,  to  be  used  on  good  roads, 
with  first-class  wheels,  in  our  esti¬ 
mation  a  tire  3-16  inch  in  thickness  is 
better  for  the  wheel  than  one  which  is 
heavier.  cortland  wagon  co. 

In  the  tiring  of  wheels  there  are  a 
number  of  elements  we  have  to  take 
into  consideration  before  we  settle  upon 
the  size  of  tire  to  be  used,  such  as  sec¬ 
tional  strength  of  the  rims,  quality  of 
wheels,  conditions  of  use,  spacing  of 
spokes,  etc.  As  a  rule,  it  is  our  practice 
to  proportion  the  tire  to  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  rim  or  felloe,  keeping  in 
mind  the  elements  mentioned  above. 
The  rim  is  the  foundation  for  the  tire, 
and  the  latter  must  be  so  proportioned 
that  it  will  allow  the  rim  to  assert  its 
strength  and  elasticity.  Otherwise,  it 
would  cause  the  rim  to  flatten  between 
the  spokes,  owing  to  the  severe  blows, 
and  its  excessive  strength.  We  know  of 
no  rule  that  would  justify  us  in  saying 
that  a  one-fourth  inch  tire  would  be 
suitable  for  a  carriage,  and  so  on  up  to 
one-half  inch  tire  for  a  cart  or  farm 
wagon.  The  whole  wheel  and  tire  must 
be  in  proportion  in  order  to  conserve 
the  life  of  the  wheel.  It  might  seem 
curious  to  your  readers  to  know  that  on 
many  heavy  vehicles  for  city  use  we  are 
obliged  to  favor  the  “off”  side  in  propor¬ 
tioning  the  wheels,  springs  and  axles. 
This  is  owing  to  the  thrust  of  the  load 


which  results  from  the  curvature  of  the 
streets,  and  the  tendency  of  the  load  to 
work  to  the  right  side  of  the  vehicle. 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

For  years,  on  two-seated  buggies  and 
two-seated  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  we 
never  used  anything  heavier  than  a  3-16 
inch  tire,  and  our  experience  is  that  it 
did  better  than  a  heavier  tire.  The 
trade  in  the  country,  however,  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  has  demanded  a 
heavier  tire,  and  we  have  consequently 
used  almost  altogether  tires  one-quar¬ 
ter  inch  thick  on  all  two-seated,  light 
vehicles,  and  the  same  thickness  on 
four-seated  pleasure  vehicles.  We  are 
not  sure  but  what  we  have  more  trouble 
with  heavier  tires  than  with  a  light  one, 
for  if  the  rim  of  the  wheel  is  made  of 
second-growth  material,  which  is  in¬ 
clined  to  spring,  the  tire  will  go  with  it, 
and  being  very  heavy,  it  will  not  come 
back  to  place  again,  whereas  with  a 
lighter  tire,  it  will  spring  back.  On 
light  pleasure  vehicles,  our  opinion  is 
that  the  tire  in  no  instance  should  be 
thicker  than  quarter-inch.  Anything 
heavier  detracts  rather  than  adds  to  the 
wearing  quality. 

COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO. 


CURING  CORN  FOR  THE  SILO. 

Will  corn  cut  at  the  glazing  period,  and 
allowed  to  stand  in  shock  a  couple  of 
weeks,  make  as  good  or  better  silage  than 
if  immediately  put  in  the  silo?  Some  peo¬ 
ple  think  that  if  corn  is  not  partially  cured 
before  packing  In  the  silo,  there  will  be 
too  much  acid  in  the  silage. 

With  a  suitable  variety  of  corn  the 
degree  of  maturity  reached  is  such  that 
the  water  content  of  the  freshly  cut  fod¬ 
der  at  time  of  ensiling  will  not  exceed 
70  to  75  per  cent  and  with  this  amount 
of  water  the  acidity  in  well-made  silage 
will  be  very  small.  The  extra  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  shocking  fodder  will  so  in¬ 
crease  cost  that  such  a  course  could  not 
be  recommended  unless  a  very  consider¬ 
able  advantage  is  secured  thereby.  Cer¬ 
tainly  good  silage  can  be  made  by  using 
water  on  over-dry  fodder,  but  it  certainly 
cannot  pay  to  shock  fodder,  allow  it  to 
become  over-dry  and  then  use  water. 

WM.  P.  BROOKS. 

I  should  not  recommend  that  corn  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  shocks  before  cut¬ 
ting  into  silo.  In  order  that  good 
silage  may  be  made,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  water, 
as  this  keeps  the  temperature  down  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  danger  of  putting 
in  the  dry  corn  would  be  that  the  fer¬ 
mentation  would  continue,  and  the 
whole  mass  become  moldy.  This  is  the 
experience  of  many  who  cut  or  shred 
cornstalks,  and  pack  in  the  barn  or 
elsewhere.  Furthermore,  the  practice 
which  has  been  found  desirable,  that  is, 
to  pour  water  upon  the  corn  when  being 
cut  and  put  into  the  silo,  which  because 
of  drought  or  any  other  reason  has  be¬ 
come  dry,  is  further  evidence  on  this 
point.  E.  B.  VOORHEES. 

Corn  that  has  become  fairly  well 
glazed  at  the  time  of  cutting  usually 
contains  no  more  water  than  is  needed 
to  make  it  pack  firmly  in  the  silo.  If 
corn  is  allowed  to  remain  standing  in 
the  field  for  quite  a  time  after  cutting  it 
will  dry  out  too  much  to  pack  well. 
Unless  the  mass  of  corn  put  into  the  silo 
will  pack  sufficiently  close  to  exclude 
the  air  the  silage  will  not  keep  properly. 
When  the  stalks  and  leaves  are  quite 
green  and  succulent  at  the  time  of  cut¬ 
ting  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  corn  lie 
in  small  bundles  in  the  field  for  about 
24  hours  before  hauling  to  the  silo. 
Succulent,  immature  corn  has  been 
shown  by  experiments  to  produce  a 
silage  which  contains  a  relatively  large 
proportion  of  acid,  but  if  the  corn  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  fairly  well  glazed  and 
the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  at  the  bottom 
before  being  put  into  the  silo,  it  will  not 
contain  much  acid,  and  little  if  any 
more  water  than  is  needed  to  make  it 
pack  thoroughly.  We  have  heard  of  in¬ 
stances  where  partially-cured  corn  fod¬ 


der  has  been  put  into  the  silo,  which 
has  kept  fairly  well  by- wetting  down  the 
mass  thoroughly  with  water  after  the 
silo  was  filled.  c.  s.  phelps. 

Corn  had  better  be  cut  when  in 
the  proper  condition  for  cutting,  and  be 
put  into  the  silo  at  once.  There  is  no  ad¬ 
vantage  whatever  in  allowing  it  to  stand 
in  the  field  and  partly  cure.  The  ears 
should  be  somewhat  beyond  the  glazing 
period  when  the  corn  is  cut,  but  the 
weather  conditions  will  determine  some¬ 
what  when  to  cut.  If  a  heavy  frost  is 
probable  the  corn  should  be  cut  at  once, 
or  if  the  corn  is  injured  by  a  frost  it 
should  all  be  cut  down  the  next  day  and 
put  into  the  silo  as  soon  as  possible 
The  practice  of  adding  water  at  the  time 
of  filling  the  silo  is  a  poor  makeshift, 
and  cannot  fully  replace  the  moisture 
which  should  be  in  the  corn  at  time  of 
cutting.  A  fairly  good  quality  of 
silage  can  be  made  if  the  wetting  is 
thoroughly  done,  but  it  is  not  a  practice 
which  should  be  necessary. 

L.  A.  CLINTON. 

Carman  Grape. — So  The  R.  N.-Y.  wishes 
to  hear  what  its  subscribers  have  to  say 
about  the  Carman  grape.  As  it  came  from 
the  South  we  were  a  little  doubtful  about 
its  ripening  so  far  to  the  north,  and  trained 
it  upon  the  sunny  side  of  a  building.  It 
has  borne  three  years,  and  we  are  losing 
interest  in  it.  Growth  vigorous,  ripens 
with  Concord,  nice  bunches,  not  large;  ber¬ 
ries  not  so  large  as  Concord,  and  not  so 
good  a  relish.  Inclined  to  mildew. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  s.  reeves. 


McCORMICK 


WINS 

PARIS. 


Beautiful  Strawberries  in  1901 

We  can  furnish  you  with 
pot-grown  Strawberry  Plants 
that  will  bear  a  full  crop  of 
fruit  next  year.  Celery  and 
Cabbage  Plants.  Full  line  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Stock. 
W rite  at  once  for  our  Summer 
and  Autumn  catalogue.  It 
explains  all.  Fruit  packages 
of  all  kinds  for  sale  at  low 
prices.  T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 
Orange  County  Nurseries,  Box  1.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


The  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine 
Company  of  Chicago,  has  been  awarded  the 
Grand  Prize  on  Harvesting  Machines  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  This  is  the  highest 
award. 

The  McCormick  Company  also  received 
the  highest  award,  a  gold  medal,  on  binder 
twine,  for  the  superior  quality  of  its  product. 
Special  twine  machinery  from  the  celebrated 
McCormick  twine  mill  was  exhibited  to  the 
jury  and  awarded  a  medal. 

The  McCormicks  have  received  the 
largest  number  of  awards,  as  well  as  the 
highest  awards  made  to  any  American 
exhibitor.  In  addition  to  the  Grand  Prize 
on  machines  and  Gold  Medal  on  twine  they 
have  received  two  medals  in  the  department 
of  metallurgy  for  superiority  in  forming 
metals  into  special  parts  for  machines;  in 
the  department  of  machinery  a  medal  for 
factory  mach  nery,  and  also  silver  and 
bronze  medals  in  other  classes,  six  medals 
in  all,  besides  the  Grand  Prize. 

The  International  juries  of  the  Exposition 
have  recognized  the  great  revolution  wrought 
by  McCormick  machines  and  this  large  num¬ 
ber  of  awards  is  a  great  triumph  for  America. 

in  addition  to  winning  these  awards,  the 
Gold  Medal  and  200  francs,  the  single  high¬ 
est  award  for  binders,  was  won  easily  by  the 
McCormick  Binder  at  the  field  trial  at 
Coulommiers  on  July  19,  against  all  comers. 
This  is  the  greatest  and  most  important  tria 
held  in  France  during  the  Exposition  year. 


October  Purple  Plum  Trees. 

The  best  of  all  of  Mr.  Burbank’s  Plums.  We  offer 
a  large  stock  of  tine  trees,  one  and  two  years  old 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


200,000  Peach  Trees. 

We  offer  a  choice  lot  of  Peach  trees,  grown  from 
I'ennessee  pits.  These  trees  are  healthy  and  fine. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS.  New  Canaan,  Ct. 

200,000  Peach 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

YORK  IMPERIAL  ako  KIEFFER. 

One  tree  to  a  carload. 

Business  trees  at  business  prices.  (They  are  bear¬ 
ers.)  Inducements  to  Peach  buyers.  Let  us 
quote  you  on  your  want  list. 

WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 

Red  Russian  Wheat. —  Yielded  this 

year,  on  ten  acres  unmanured  land,  850  bushels. 
Sample  and  price  four  cents  stamps. 

ISAAC  E.  EDWARDS,  Newtown,  Ohio. 

OLD  COIN  and  EARLY  ARCADIAN  Seed  Wheat, 
Vj”  SI  per  bu..  in  new  bags,  f.  o.  e.  in  Geneva  for  two 
bushels  or  over.  GOLD  COIN  the  greatest  yieldcr 
grown.  Pay  must  accompany  order. 

H.  D.  BENNETT.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

■D  udy  Seed  Wheat. — Yield  30  to  45  bu.  per  acre. 

1,100  bu.  of  choice,  pure  seed,  clean  of  cockle  and 
rye.  at  $1.2"  per  bu.  7,000  bu.  grown  on  neighboring 
farms,  at  11.15  per  bn.,  sacked.  Free  sample  to-day. 

JOHN  HERR  SUENK,  Lancaster.  Pa. 

QnoH  Whoatc- Yiel,ls  of  17  varieties-  Sample 
OCuU  If  liCQ Id  free  (to  our  readers). 

SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM.  Manchester,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  SEED  WHEAT  S*  MlV; 

Send  two  stamps  for  samples  and  description. 

HERBERT  F.  CHILDS,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

APPIf  U/UC1T  We  are  headquart- 
XF  ►  ||  fa  raPffl  1  ers  for  choice  new 
■■  ■■■■”  ■  wheat.  Varieties: 
Harvest  King,  Economy,  Winter  King  and  others. 
Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-List  free. 

GEO.  W.  MACE,  Box  F,  Greenville,  Ohio. 

JONES’  WHEATS 

never  were  as  much  in  demand  as  now.  Try  these 
champion  yieldcrs  from  headquarters.  Catalogue 
free.  A.  N.  JON KS,  Wheat  Propagator,  Newark,  N.  Y 

]\/I  AMMOTII  White  Winter  SEED  RYE 

1VX— Noted  for  its  productiveness  both  In  grain 
and  straw:  awarded  first  prizes  at  several  N.  Y.  State 
and  American  Institute  Fairs.  Also  first  at  the  Tenn. 
Centennial,  Mo.,  Vt.  and  Mass.  State  Fairs.  Price,  *1 
per  bushel.  Send  for  i Lustration.  Defer  by  permis¬ 
sion  to  THE  R.  N.-Y.  K.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y, 

Recleaned  Seeds. 

WHEAT,  RYE,  CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
and  other  FARM  SEEDS. 

Write  for  Wheat  Circular  and  Seed  Price  List;  free 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Go., 

115  &  117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

CUD  C  Al  C— 50°  bushels  Delaware-grown 
rUn  CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Milford,  Deb 

ForestTrees.  ForestTrees. 

Sugar.  Norway.  Sycamore,  Silverleaf,  and  other 
Maples  by  the  1,000  or  10,000.  Also  Lindens,  PoplarB, 
Elms,  Willows,  Mountain  Ash,  Birch,  etc.,  in  large 
quantities,  and  Shrubbery  by  the  acre.  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  trees  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 

jglffePEAR  POSSIBILITIES 

BlKl  Standard  Kiefer  Pears.. 

Mill  1  hHBKT  ^ur  8loc^  *8  renowned  for  vigor  and  rapid 

L  ll IjllffijlM  growth  and  absolute  freedom  from  disease,  etc, 

«  l  iiilMi  This  pear  is  enormously  productive,  large  size. 

fine  flavor  and  handsome  appearance.  A  good 
seller.  Trees  are  free  from  blight ;  ripens  late. 
Our  stock  is  the  best  the  growers*  art  can  produce. 
UAimifcON’SiNUKSKKlES.  Box  2U  Berlin,  Md. 

fTADK  bestby test— 74 YEARS.  We  DA  V  CASH 
\J  A&e  WANT  MORE  SALESMEN  r/\I  WEEKLY 
GrfRLH  Stark  Nursery,  Louisiana,  Mo;  Dansville,  1. 1. 

APPLE 

BARRELS 


If  you  want  Apple  bar¬ 
rels,  and  want  to  get 
them  when  you  want 
them,  write  to 
ROBERT  GILLIES, 
MAKLBOKO,  N.  Y. 


H0R0UGHBRED  TREES 


bred  from  finest  bearing  strains.  They  not 
only  bear,  but  you  know  what  they  will  bear. 
■  awiiwww.av  — — ^  You  like  a  well-bred  horse  or  cow,  the  sama 

inciple  applies  to  trees.  That's  our  business,  and  our  booklet,  The  Tree  Breeder,  will  tell  you  more 
out  it.  No  secret,  fake  or  patent  methods,  but  common  sense  business  talks  for  business  people. 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Tree  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


I  will  send,  by  express  or  freight,  1  Paragon,  1  Alpha,  1  Parry’s 
Giant,  1  Early  Reliance,  1  English  Walnut,  1  Japan  Walnut 
ecan,  1  Bismarck  Apple,  1  Dwarf  Rocky  Mt.  Cherry,  worth  $8.20.  Full  line  of 
rsery  Stock.  Certificate.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J- 


or  $5 


Choicest  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 


44  Greenhouses 
Correspondence 


Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  40  Acres  Hardy  Roses, 
of  Palms,  Everblooming  Roses,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Etc. 
solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  47  Years.  1000  Acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  O. 
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Mixing  Ashes,  Bone  and  Nitrate. 

A.  T.  T.,  New  York.— Can  wood  ashes,  un¬ 
leached,  safely  be  mixed  with  nitrate  of 
soda  and  pure  bone  in  making  a  fertilizer 
for  wheat,  provided  the  article  is  used  very 
soon  after  mixing?  I  intend  it  to  be  fine 
enough  to  go  through  a  drill. 

Ans. — It  would  be  safe  enough  to  mix 
the  ashes — that  is,  little  if  any  nitrogen 
will  be  lost.  It  will  be  hard  to  make  a 
perfect  mixture,  as  the  ashes  are  too 
fine  and  powdery.  We  would  rather 
broadcast  the  ashes  and  drill  the  nitrate 
and  do-  . 

Trouble  with  Mulberry  Trees. 

G.  E.  B.,  Crossville,  Tenn.— Several  years 
ago  I  set  out  some  native  mulberry  trees. 
Two  of  the  number  bear  nothing  but  male 
flowers,  so  I  cut  them  down.  The  others 
have  always  borne  an  abundance  of  fruit, 
but  this  Spring  there  seems  to  be  more 
male  blossoms  on  all  that  are  left  than 
female.  I  wish  to  know  whether  eventu¬ 
ally  they  will  bear  nothing  but  male 
flowers?  When  they  first  began  to  bear 
they  bore  no  male  blossoms  at  all. 

Ans. — Tne  mulberry  is  very  uncertain, 
being  partly  dioecious— that  is,  many 
specimens  bear  staminate  or  pistillate 
flowers  almost  exclusively,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  age  of  our  correspondent’s 
trees  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
matter,  and  they  may  settle  down  to 
good  bearing  again  in  time.  If  not  they 
may  be  grafted  to  good,  productive  var¬ 
ieties. 

More  About  Sweet  Clover. 

E.  N.  G.,  Blair’s  Corners,  Pa.— Peter  Hen¬ 
derson  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  quote  Bokhara 
clover  (Melilotus  alba)  seed  at  $18  per 
bushel.  Is  it  the  same  as  White  melilot  or 
Sweet  clover,  that  T.  J.  B.,  of  Whiteford, 
Md.,  asks  about  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July 
7?  How  much  seed  should  be  sown  per 
acre,  and  should  it  be  sown  with  oats? 

Ans. — The  terms  “Sweet  clover,” 
“White  melilot”  and  “Melilotus  alba” 
all  apply  to  the  same  plant,  most  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Sweet  clover.  We  have 
tried  feeding  this  material  to  cows,  and 
they  would  not  eat  it  green.  We  have 
cured  it  and  packed  it  away  in  the  hay 
mow  to  see  whether  cows  would  eat  it. 
in  Winter,  and  they  would  not  eat  it. 
Yet  we  are  told  that  cows  learn  to  eat 
it.  They  would  probably  have  to  be 
starved  to  it  in  the  first  place.  If  sown, 
about  four  quarts  of  seed  should  be  used 
per  acre.  It  may  be  sown  with  oats, 
but  not  more  than  1^  bushel  of  oats 
should  be  sown  per  acre.  We  cannot  at 
the  present  time  recommend  Sweet 
clover  for  general  farm  sowing.  There 
is  danger  that  it  may  be  so  persistent  as 
to  become  a  noxious  weed.  If  sown  on 
the  farm  it  should  be  confined  to  a 
small  area,  and  should  be  sown  as  an 
experiment.  l.  a.  c. 

How  to  Cure  Onions. 

F.  G.,  N.  Yakima,  Wash.— Can  you  tell  me 
how  onions  are  cured  to  keep  for  Spring 

market? 

Red  and  yellow  onions  should  be 
pulled  when  the  tops  begin  to  lap  and 
are  still  slightly  green,  so  they  lie  read¬ 
ily,  when  they  are  made  into  round 
piles.  White  onions  must  be  pulled 
green;  part  of  the  crop  must  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  order  to  secure  that  color  which 
is  necessary  to  bring  the  first  price. 
Red  and  yellow  varieties  can  be  safely 
left  in  these  round  piles  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September,  when  they  should  be 
well  cured;  they  are  then  opened  for  a 
day  or  two  before  carting  to  slatted  bins 
in  the  barn.  Plenty  of  air  should  be 
given.  Many  of  our  largest  growers 
have  onion  barns  where  they  keep  a 
fire  in  Winter;  but  we  have  banked  our 
onions  well  on  approach  of  severe 
weather,  and  have  never  had  any 
trouble  in  keeping  them  for  the  Spring 
market;  in  fact  we  think  that  they  are 
less  liable  to  sprout  than  where  a  fire  is 
kept.  We  cart  our  onions  as  wanted  in 
the  Winter  to  a  basement  cellar,  where 
they  are  prepared  for  market. 

Connecticut.  josepii  adams. 

White  onions  are  pulled  two  and  three 
rows  together,  tops  laid  straight,  with 
the  bottoms  all  one  way,  and  before 
night  are  piled  up  on  a  slat  frame,  made 
perhaps  of  old  barrel  staves  holding 


about  one-half  barrel,  with  the  tops  on 
the  outside.  A  bag  or  paper  cover  three 
feet  square  is  put  on  the  top,  held  in 
place  by  a  hoop  and  weight.  The  onions 
lie  there  until  cured,  and  are  then  put 
in  barn  as  other  onions,  only  not  as 
thick  on  the  floor.  Red  and  yellow  are 
sometimes  piled  up  but  generally  are 
pulled  and  thrown  in  streaks  of  12  rows, 
which  lie  until  cured  (unless  it  rains  a 
good  deal;  then  they  have  to  be  raked 
over  carefully),  they  must  be  bone  dry, 
though  sometimes  a  top  that  is  a  little 
moist  or  slippery  inside  will  do  no  hurt. 
They  are  spread  on  floors  iu  barn  made 
as  follows:  A  lot  of  blocks  6x6  inches 
and  20  inches  long,  are  placed  about  four 
feet  apart,  with  3x4  wall  strips  laid  on 
top;  filled  with  onions  about  as  high  as 
blocks,  and  then  laid  on  slats  5  inches 
wide  and  one  inch  apart,  with  more 
blocks  directly  over  the  others,  and  so 
on  as  hign  as  desired.  Be  sure  to  have 
a  solid  bottom,  as  there  is  a  great 
weight.  The  building  should  be  tight 
for  cold  weather,  but  have  several  ven¬ 
tilating  doors  on  each  side,  to  keep  as 
cool  as  possible.  When  the  thermome¬ 
ter  gets  below  20  degrees  we  generally 
start  a  little  fire;  more  danger  of  being 
too  warm  than  cold.  a.  h.  t. 

Grubs  Attacking  Strawberries. 

I).  B.  B.,  Dormansville,  N.  Y.— One  of  your 
correspondents  asked  recently  whether  it 
will  be  safe  to  plant  strawberries  on  a 
piece  of  land  that  has  been  in  cultivation 
for  two  years.  H.  E.  Van  Deman  answers, 
and  says  in  substance  that  it  will.  I  set 
strawberries  on  fresh-turned  sod  12  years 
ago  and  the  grubs  did  them  no  harm.  I 
picked  one  crop;  the  next  year  seeded, 
mowed  hay  one  year,  then  turned  over 
and  set  to  strawberries  again,  when  the 
grubs  almost  destroyed  them;  but  I  reset 
the  next  Spring,  and  it  was  the  same.  It 
has  been  in  constant,  clean  cultivation  ever 
since,  and  a  year  ago  last  Spring  I  set 
again  to  strawberries,  when  the  bed  was 
over  half  destroyed  by  the  grub.  I  have 
two  other  pieces  which  have  been  in  culti¬ 
vation  constantly  for  10  years  with  early 
potatoes  and  strawberries,  and  the  grubs 
have  almost  ruined  them  some  years,  and 
hurt  them  badly  every  year;  and  are  there 
still.  I  hate  to  dispute  such  authority  as 
Mr.  Van  Deman,  but  I  am  giving  actual  ex¬ 
perience.  I  raise  the  finest  berries  that 
grow  in  Albany  County,  and  I  have  origi¬ 
nated  the  best  strawberry  that  ever  grew, 
but  I  do  not  know  the  best  way  to  get  it 
before  the  public  so  as  to  give  me  any¬ 
thing  for  my  trouble.  It  has  not  been 
named  yet,  for  certain.  I  would  like  to 
send  it  out  a  year  from  next  Spring.  I 
have  tested  it  for  four  or  five  years,  and 
it  proves  to  be  away  ahead  of  anything  I 
ever  raised.  My  only  object  in  writing 
this  is  to  combat  the  prevailing  idea  that 
the  strawberry  grub  can  be  eradicated 
from  the  soil  in  two  years,  for  it  cannot  be 
done  in  10  on  some  soils. 

Ans. — This  is  just  the  kind  of  experi¬ 
ence  we  like  to  draw  out.  Experiences 
differ.  They  differed  within  three  years 
with  D.  B.  B. — the  grubs  first  doing  no 
harm  and  then  destroying  the  straw¬ 
berry  plants  at  the  second  setting.  It 
was  all  owing  to  the  absence  of  tne 
White  grub  from  one  piece  of  sod,  or 
their  destruction  by  some  unknown 
means  in  the  first  case  and  their  pres¬ 
ence  and  vigor  in  the  other.  Why  it 
should  be  so  I  will  not  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain.  We  do  know  that  the  May  beetle 
usually  lays  its  eggs  in  sod,  and  especi¬ 
ally  that  which  is  being  pastured,  and 
that  the  grubs,  when  hatched,  live  and 
feed  upon  such  roots  as  suit  it,  for  two 
full  years,  and  then  emerge  in  the  form 
of  May  beetles.  We  also  know  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  if  we  cultivate  the  land 
for  two  years  in  some  crop  that  is  not 
attractive  to  the  beetle  as  a  place  for 
the  deposit  of  its  eggs  it  is  likely  to  r.a 
the  soil  of  the  insect  in  all  its  forms. 
It  may  not  always  do  so,  but  that  is  the 
usual  fact.  The  second  time  that  piece 
of  land  was  in  sod  it  undoubtedly  got 
a  good  crop  of  eggs  from  the  beetles. 
It  is  known  that  eggs  of  this  insect  are 
often  laid  in  strawberry  patches,  this 
furnishing  suitable  laying  ground;  and 
when  they  are  plowed  under  and  re¬ 
planted  to  strawberries  there  is  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  old  trouble  recurring.  Some 
other  crops  that  we  now  do  not  suspect 
may  have  the  same  tendency.  Potatoes, 


corn  and  other  crops  which  require 
clean  cultivation  we  think  do  not  per¬ 
mit  the  propagation  or  continuation  of 
the  White  grub  in  any  considerable 
numbers.  This  principle  is  correct,  ac¬ 
cording  to  abundant  testimony,  but  that 
there  are  exceptions  to  its  working  out 
always  as  we  think  it  should,  there  is 
no  reason  to  disbelieve  or  wonder  at. 
The  new  seedling  strawberry  may  be 
tested  by  a  few  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  then  named  and  sold  direct 
to  the  public  or  sold  to  some  responsible 
nurseryman  on  the  royalty  plan.  It 
will  pay  the  introducer  only  about  two 
seasons  in  the  sale  of  plants  at  ad¬ 
vanced  figures.  Strawberry  plants  are 
so  quickly  and  rapidly  increased  that  a 
variety  is  soon  in  everyone’s  hands. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Directed  Efforts. — Had  E.  C.  G. 
read  the  article  on  page  494  carefully  he 
would  see  that  I  did  not  estimate  the 
cost  of  growing  oats  and  peas  alike.  A 
garden  like  the  one  acre  should  grow 
18  tons.  I  obtained  that  amount  on 
farm  land.  Our  beets  are  sold  before 
we  begin  for  $5  per  ton  (cash  and 
weighing)  on  the  car  at  home  station. 
The  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Rome  fac¬ 
tory  was  out-of-date  machinery  and  dis¬ 
sensions  among  stockholders.  But  it 
was  directed  efforts  instead  of  misdi¬ 
rected  ones  that  I  started  to  write  about. 
Why  so  much  backache?  A  friend  who 


has  12^  acres  has  100  per  cent  stand 
with  only  four  days’  hand  work  per  acre. 
Run  your  weeder  over  them  twice  be¬ 
fore  they  come  up  and  twice  after.  Cut 
out  when  in  first  leaf  with  a  hoe — and 
there  is  no  more  hard  work  than  with 
other  small  vegetables.  One  should  not 
expect  to  grow  them  as  easily  as  corn. 
Prepare  by  fitting  the  land  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  It  pays  to  prepare;  to  make  a 
well  directed  effort  beforehand. 

c.  e.  chapman. 

Chickens  and  Strawberry  Beetles. 
— I  saw  in  the  August  4  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  that  W.  R.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
wishes  to  get  rid  of  a  new  strawberry 
pest.  As  I  have  been  growing  straw¬ 
berry  plants  and  fruit  by  the  acre  for 
almost  50  years,  some  sugestion  of  mine 
may  be  of  value  to  W.  R.  Althougn  I 
never  had  the  insect  that  troubles  him, 
I  have  had  others  which,  I  presume, 
were  as  hard  to  get  rid  of,  although  I 
tried  many  remedies  before  I  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  After  trying  various  poisons 
to  get  rid  of  a  small  beetle  that  eats 
the  foliage  so  that  it  looks  as  though  it 
had  received  a  charge  of  small  shot,  I 
have  found  that  a  brood  of  small  chick¬ 
ens  will  eat  everything  in  this  line  of 
insects  where  poison  of  various  kinds 
had  no  effect.  By  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  poison,  the  plants  were 
killed,  but  the  beetles  were  as  plenti¬ 
ful  as  before.  Twenty-five  chickens 
will  soon  clean  one-fourth  of  an  acre. 
I  should  cut  the  plants  with  a  mowing 
machine,  and  when  dry,  burn  over  the 
bed;  then  put  on  the  chickens.  Keep 
the  mother  hen  in  a  coop  and  let  the 
chickens  run.  s.  h.  w. 

Weston,  Mass. 
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Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


l'ART  right.  In  painting,  the  first 
or  priming  coat  is  important.  It 
is  the  foundation.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  think  anything  is  good  enough 
for  it.  If  a  mixture  of  Zinc,  Barytes,  etc., 
is  used  the  paint  will  surely  crack  and  peel. 

The  only  safe  paint  for  priming  is  Pure 
White  Lead.  It  combines  with  the  oil,  form¬ 
ing  a  tough,  elastic  coat  that  penetrates  and 
will  adhere  to  the  surface.  The  brands  in 
the  margin  are  genuine. 

E!DCC  For  c°l°rs  use  National  Lead  Company's  Pure  White 
I  llElt  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show¬ 
ing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  “  Uncle  Sam’s  Ex¬ 
perience  With  Paints  ”  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co .,  100  William  Street ,  New  York. 


EVERY  DAY 

IN  THE  YEAR. 


will  pay  $125  for  a  twine 
IWIIA  m  MwM  KL  Mm  binder  or  a  corn  binder, 
M  m  m  m  m  machines  that  can  only 

be  used  a  few  days  in  the  entire 
year,  and  think  nothing  of  it. 

THE  KEMP 
Manure 
Spreader 

costs  much  less  than  that,  and 
can  be  used  successfully  every 

__  day  In  the  year.  It  will  earn 

the  interest  on  the  money  every  day  it  is  used.  Spreads  all  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse  manure, 
wood  ashes,  lime,  salt,  etc.  Spreads  broadcast  or  drills  in  the  row.  Splendid  new  catalogue 

free.  Tells  all  about  it  KEMP  A  BURPEE  MFG.  OO.,  Box  38,  Syracuse.  M.  Y. 
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VAPORATINC  FRUIT 


Complete  rigs  for  gilt-edge  work  and  big  protits. 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  407,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


59th  ANNUAL  FAIR 

OF  THE 

Dutchess  County— 
Agricultural  Society, 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE 

Hudson  River  Driving  Park,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 

SEPT.  11,  12,  13  and  14,  1900. 


Grand  Show  of  Live  Stock  and  Novel 
Attractions  each  Day. 

A  profitable  occasion  to  all  who  attend.  Excursion 
rates  of  all  railroads.  Electric  cars  to  the  Grounds. 
We  guarantee  a  Big  Fair.  Competition  Open  to  All. 


Everybody  Invited. 

ADMISSION. 

Single  Tickets .  35  Cents. 

Children  Under  12  Years .  15  Cents. 

Admission  to  the  Grand  Stand  ...  25  Cents. 


Carriages  admitted  free.  Positively  no  return  checks. 

For  Premium  List  and  other  information  address 
the  Secretary,  .1.  M.  BOOTH, 

42  Market  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
R  W.  RIVES,  President,  New  Hamburgh,  N.  Y. 


Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BL YM  YKK  IRON  WORKS  4JO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  BEST  SCOOP  FORK 

for  handling  potatoes,  beets  and  all  * 
vegetables  with  the  greatest  ease, 

and  without  bruising  or  cut-^N 
ting,  is  the  famous  ▼ 

DIAMOND 

SCOOP  FORK. 

Oval  tines  with  fiat 
points  made  of  one, 
piece  of  solid  steel.  ’ 

►  Catalogue  free. 

Ashtabula  Tool  Co.,  A 
Ashtabula, 


♦ 

♦ 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  Is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under- 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  In  the 
book,  “Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Evergreens  in  Summer.— One  might 
suppose  that  evergreen  trees  would  be 
little  appreciated  in  Summer,  when  at¬ 
tention  is  diverted  by  the  countless 
forms  of  beauty  and  shades  of  rich  color 
among  the  native  and  exotic  plants  in 
full  growth  and  bloom.  This  is  true  to 
a  certain  extent  regarding  the  more  or¬ 
dinary  conifers,  and  yet  they  have  their 
own  charm  in  sharpness  of  outline,  and, 
during  the  period  of  new  growth,  in 
many  tender  shadings  of  quiet  color. 
The  Colorado  Blue  spruce,  however, 
stands  out  as  a  most  pleasing  excaption. 
A  well-colored  specimen  is  a  strikingly 
handsome  object  in  all  seasons  and  as¬ 
pects  of  weather,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  is  not  more  pleasing  when 
viewed  against  a  background  of  bright 
green  foliage  than  standing  out  in  relief 
from  the  bleak  snows  of  Winter.  There 
are  many  fine  specimens  now  growing  in 
cultivation,  some  of  which  have  attained 
large  proportions  without  losing  their 
charm.  Fig.  207,  page  590,  shows  a  fair 
young  specimen  growing  in  the  grounds 
of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
but  of  course  can  give  no  indication  of 
the  rich  sage  blue  color  of  the  foliage, 
which  is  persistent  and  unchanging. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  seedlings 
of  the  Blue  spruce  come  highly  colored; 
fully  95  per  cent  having  dark  green  fo¬ 
liage  and  are  commercially  identical 
with  the  Douglas  spruce,  which  is  found 
in  the  same  mountain  ranges  as  cue  Blue 
spruce.  R.  Douglas  &  Sons,  of  Wauke¬ 
gan,  m.,  make  a  great  specialty  of  these 
fine  native  spruces  and  have  recently 
made  pilgrimages  to  the  Colorado  moun¬ 
tains  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the 
genuine  seed.  Last  Fall  they  sent  the 
Rural  Grounds  two  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  Blue  spruce  among  oiner  choice 
evergreens.  The  box  miscarried,  and 
laid  around  in  the  dry  storage  of  city 
freight  stations  for  several  weeks  before 
it  was  recovered.  Although  pretty  well 
dried  out  when  planted  they  came 
through  the  Winter  in  good  shape  and 
are  now  well  established. 

Summer  Apples. — July  brings  almost 
a  surfeit  of  fruits,  small  and  large,  but 
the  firs i  ripe  Early  Harvest  apple  gives 
one  a  thrill  of  real  pleasure.  The  sharp 
and  aromatic  flavor  is  sure  to  recall  the 
boyish  days  when  a  run  was  made  to 
the  apple  orchard  between  the  rounds  of 
sheaf-gathering,  after  the  old-iashioned 
reaper.  It  is  true  the  Harvest  apples 
soon  grow  flat  and  mushy,  but  the  first 
tang  of  the  mellowing  fruits  in  early 
July  is  most  grateful.  A  close  second  is 
the  Sweet  Bough,  eatable  but  rather 
flat  as  the  seeds  begin  to  color,  but 
ripening  into  honey-like  richness  in  the 
later  specimens.  Sweet  Boughs  no 
longer  sell  well  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,  but  find  ready  and  appreciative 
takers  in  Boston.  The  entire  output  of  a 
large  block  of  Sweet  Bough  trees,  in 
central  New  Jersey,  has  been  regularly 
shipped  to  Boston  for  many  years.  The 
Red  Astrachan  is  still  planted  in  home 
orchards,  but  is  no  longer  profitable  for 
market.  One  winces  at  the  memory  of 
the  sharp  acid  of  the  deep  crimson  As- 
trachans  with  their  heavy  plum-like 
bloom,  but  nothing  better  has  been 
brought  forward  for  early  culinary  uses. 
Trees  of  me  Yellow  Transparent  have 
been  sparingly  planted  lately,  and  some 
trees  are  now  coming  into  bearing.  It 
is  well-liked  by  those  who  have  used  it. 

A  Handsome  Late-Blooming  Shrub. — 
Clethra  alnifolia,  the  Sweet  pepper-bush 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  region,  is  just  now 
the  prettiest  native  shrub  blooming  in 
the  Rural  grounds.  It  is  not  seen  nearly 
as  often  as  it  should  be,  as  the  dark 
glossy  foliage  and  numerous  spikes  of 
creamy-white  flowers,  with  their  lively 


fragrance,  make  a  most  attractive  ob¬ 
ject.  This  pepper-bush  can  be  trimmed 
into  a  very  compact  form,  the  multitude 
of  wiry  branches  arranging  themselves 
into  symmetrical  order,  though  a  sea¬ 
son’s  bloom  may  be  lost  if  cut  back  too 
severely.  The  bloom  of  the  aweet  pep¬ 
per-bush  comes  at  a  welcome  time,  as  its 
only  companions  in  the  shrubbery  are 
the  Althaeas,  the  hardy  Hydrangea  and 
possibly  a  few  belated  Spiraeas. 

Ripe  Fruit. — After  all  comparatively 
few  people  get  a  chance  to  eat  really 
ripe  fruit.  The  fruit  stands  in  the  cities 
have  never  been  so  well  supplied  with 
fruit,  large  and  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but 
sadly  indifferent  to  the  taste.  This  is 
the  direct  result  of  imnroved  methods 
of  packing  and  transportation.  The 
fruit  is  picked  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
color  while  still  hard  and  immature, and 
gets  to  market  in  shape  to  stand  up  a 
long  time,  but  is  usually  a  delusion  *o 
the  palate  and  digestion.  We  are  sorry 
to  say  many  country  people  do  not  fare 
much  better.  Their  home  fruit  is 
picked  as  soon  as  it  attracts  the  atten¬ 
tion  oi  the  remorseless  small  boy,  before 
it  has  acquired  its  true  flavor,  and  the 
result  is  altogether  unsatisfactory. 
Then,  too,  many  otherwise  good  house¬ 
wives  have  a  mania  for  putting  up  green 
and  immature  fruits  because  they  handle 
easily,  and  make  a  good  appearance  in 
the  cans  and  jars.  The  Rural  people  l..ce 
their  fruits  ripe  and  luscious,  and  let 
them  hang  on  tree  and  bush  until  Na¬ 
ture’s  chemistry  is  perfected.  We  would 
rather  have  one  can  of  properly-ripened 
peaches  or  plums  in  their  nectar-like 
juice,  even  if  edges  of  the  pieces  look  a 
trifle  frayed  and  feathery,  than  a  dozen 
cans  of  the  tasteless  green  quarters  or 
halves  that  look  as  if  they  might  be 
stamped  out  of  celluloid.  The  difference 
of  palatability  in  the  fresh  fruits  is  even 
more  marked.  Of  course,  some  varieties 
of  apples,  peaches  and  pears  ripen  well 
off  the  tree  if  picked  at  hard  maturity, 
and  are  even  improved  thereby,  but 
other  fruits  lose  at  once  in  flavor  and 
texture  by  being  picked  too  green. 


A  KANSAS  APPLE  GROWER. 

Our  readers  have  noticed  reference  to 
Fred  Wellhouse,  of  Kansas,  who  is 
known  to  many  as  “the  apple  king.’’ 
Secretary  F.  D.  Coburn,  of  Kansas,  tells 
the  story  of  Mr.  Wellhouse  and  it  reads 
almost  like  a  romance.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  Mr.  Wellhouse  found  himself 
without  capital,  but  with  a  clear  knowl¬ 
edge  of  tree-growing  and  orcharding. 
Better  than  this,  he  had  full  faith  in 
the  future  of  Kansas  as  an  apple  State. 
A  Leavenworth  man,  named  L.  D. 
Wheat,  owned  427  acres  of  land  which 
were  not  at  that  time  profitable.  In 
some  way  tue  land  owner  and  the  land¬ 
less  expert  were  brought  together.  The 
result  was  a  contract.  Mr.  Wheat  fur¬ 
nished  the  capital  and  the  land,  and  Mr. 
Wellhouse  furnished  the  trees  and  the 
plants  and  cultivated  them  until  they 
came  into  bearing.  Mr.  Wellhouse  was 
to  get  all  the  grain  grown  between  the 
trees  and  to  pay  taxes  for  the  first  nve 
years.  After  five  years,  Mr.  Wheat  paid 
the  taxes,  and  each  party  paid  one-lialf 
the  expense  and  received  one-half  the 
income.  This  basis  of  division  was  en¬ 
forced  until  Mr.  Wellhouse  received  15 
bushels  per  tree  for  as  long  as  the  trees 
might  bear.  The  orchards  began  in 
1880,  and  up  to  1895  have  produced  a 
total  of  410,417  bushels.  This  meant  a 
net  income  of  $104,000,  and  $52,000  for 
each  partner  during  the  15  years’  active 
life  of  the  orchards.  Mr.  Wellhouse  and 
his  son  did  not  stop  with  planting  these 
orchards.  They  now  own  1,220  acres  of 
younger  orchards.  About  one-third  of 
these  are  now  laden  with  fruit,  and  the 
year’s  crop  is  valued  at  about  $5,000. 
Their  largest  crop  was  80,000  bushels  in 
1890.  The  year’s  expenses  amounted  to 
$13,000  and  the  gross  receipts  for  apples 
$52,000.  'l  ne  next  year’s  crop  was  63,698 
bushels.  One  would  naturally  expect 


that  an  apple  king  would  select  the  King 
apple  for  his  planting.  The  king  apple 
in  this  case  is  our  old  friend  Ben  Davis; 
nearly  one-half  of  all  the  trees  are  of 
that  variety.  The  other  varieties  se¬ 
lected  as  the  result  of  long  experience 
are  Missouri  Pippin,  Jonathan,  Gaynor 
and  York  Imperial.  Their  trees  are  set, 
when  two  years  old,  in  trenches  instead 
of  holes,  16  feet  apart  in  rows  north 
and  south,  and  the  rows  32  feet  apart. 
There  are  three  main  reasons  for  adopt¬ 
ing  this  plan:  1.  With  the  trees  so  close 
together  tney  form  their  own  wind 
break,  making  hedges  or  belts  of  timber 
unnecessary.  2.  The  dense  shade  makes 
the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the 
soil  less  rapid,  and  the  danger  from  sun- 
scald  of  the  trunks  and  branches  less 
imminent.  3.  It  is  easier  to  secure  a 
good  permanent  stand  by  close  planting, 
and  the  excess  of  trees,  if  there  is  any, 
can  be  removed  as  may  be  desirable. 


Evolution  in  Sunflowers. — The 
western  native  sunflower  has  for  untold 
ages  been  a  single-flowering  plant,  mak¬ 
ing  a  growth  10  to  20  feet  high,  bearing 
a  flower  nearly  at  each  leaf.  This  makes 
a  sea  of  sunflowers  where  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  their  freedom,  but  in  the  last  six 
years  a  change  is  overcoming  their  habit 
of  single  flowers.  The  first  year  1  no¬ 
ticed  two  double  sunflowers  by  the  side, 
in  a  drive  over  the  prairies,  and  each 
succeeding  year  I  have  seen  more.  It  is 
the  first  blossoms  that  come  double,  and 
later  on  the  same  plant  the  others  are 
single.  The  number  of  double  flowers  is 
two  or  three  to  a  plant,  and  the  number 
of  double  ones  is  on  the  increase  in  all 
directions.  What  should  cause  this 
change  from  the  old  long-established 
type  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for.  Some 
one  suggests  a  streak  of  prosperity,  but 
the  reverse  might  seem  more  reasonable, 
as  the  double  ones  are  mostly  on  smaller 
plants,  not  always.  There  is  not  the 
great  growth  everywhere  present  as 
there  used  to  be  years  ago;  they  seem  to 
give  way  to  other  weeds  or  grasses. 

Kansas.  a.  h.  griesa. 

The  Cumberland  Raspberry. — On 
page  514  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  correspond¬ 
ent  pays  this  berry  a  well-deserved 
compliment,  but  seems  to  think  that  the 
quality  is  not  quite  equal  to  that  of 
some  of  the  older  varieties.  Either  tastes 
differ,  or  else  the  flavor  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  is  not  as  good  on  his  soil  as  on  mine. 
1  consider  it  not  only  one  of  the  best 
(if  not  the  very  best)  for  market  pur¬ 
poses,  but  the  very  best  in  quality,  and 
1  have  grown  and  tasted  about  all  of 
them.  We  can  no  others,  and  they  out¬ 
sell  all  others  on  the  market,  and  are 
very  hardy  and  productive  and  large, 
and  fully  as  good  keepers  and  shippers 
as  the  Gregg.  Eureka  is  our  best,  first 
early  red.  It  is  a  much  stronger  grower 
■than  Loudon  and  not  nearly  so  suscep¬ 
tible  to  injury  from  root  gall,  and  a 
very  bright,  firm,  productive  berry. 
Munger  was  about  two  pickings  later 
than  Gregg  this  year,  and  I  am  planting 
it  in  place  of  that  old  standard  variety. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  FARNSWORTH. 


PlCQUET  AND  SALWAV  PEACHES.— In  the 
article  by  Mr.  Stubenrauch  on  page  509  a 
mistake  was  made  as  to  peaches.  The 
type  made  Mr.  Stubenrauch  say  that 
Picquet  and  Salway  peaches  are  clings.  He 
writes:  “Will  take  it  as  a  favor,  if  you  will 
kindly  make  correction.  A  man  in  the 
South  not  knowing  that  Picquet  and  Sal- 
way  peaches  are  freestones,  would  better 
quit  giving  out  knowledge  on  peaches.” 

1  have  just  returned  from  St.  Louis,  and 
while  there  I  was  at  Alton,  Ill.,  and  saw 
the  wonderful  McPike  grape  in  vineyard 
with  Concord,  Worden,  Moore’s  Early, 
Niagara,  Catawba,  Woodruff  Red,  Eaton, 
Salem,  Bright,  Campbell’s  Early,  Goethe, 
Virginia  Seedling  and  many  others,  and  I 
must  say  that  the  McPike  overshadows  all 
other  varieties  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
Niagara  Falls  overshadows  other  falls  of 
like  nature.  The  green  berry  now  on  the 
clusters,  many  of  them,  measure  one  inch 
in  diameter  and  the  clusters  nine  or  10 
inches  long,  weighing  VA  pound.  The 
Eaton  grape,  under  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation  in  the  same  vineyard,  is  but 
very  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  the 
McPike.  s-  w. 
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Yes,  Here  We  Are  Again !” 

UU  TJ  V?  Because  we  want 
v  v  i  •  every  reader  of  this 
valuable  paper  to  know  just  where  to 
buy  the  best  windmill  on  earth  and 
at  the  right  price.  “MAUD  S"  goods 
represent  honest  value.  “MAUD  S" 
goods  are  without  an  equal  in  any  mar¬ 
ket.  1  MAUD  S  ”  goods  are  guaranteed 
by  the  manufacturers  ana  their  agents, 
are  used  by  the  best  people  throughout 
the  World.  Give  us  a  trial  order,  and  we  will  prove 
the  above  to  you.  "MAUD  S”  WINDMILL  AND 
l'UMl*  CO.,  Master  Builders’  Exchange,  18  to  24  So. 
Seventh  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Catalog  Free.  Write  now. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

Guaranteed.  Double 
and  Combination  Beam 

OSGOOD  103  Central  St. 

NCHAMTON.N  Y. 


S.  &  B.  Earth  Auger, 

Send  for  circular.  Sample 
at  cost  to  Introduce. 
Eureka  Fence  Mfg  Co. 
Box  Y,  Richmond,  Ind. 


41tuggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  !#7.25 
with  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  11.00 
1  make  all  sizes  &  grades.  Send  for  cat.  giving 
instructions  for  ordering.  Special  Grade 
Wheels  for  repair  work,  $5.50  ft  prepaid,  if  you 
write  to-day.  W.  R.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall  Pa. 


/WL  We  are  the  largest  mantt- 
{ljj\\J/m  facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
I  f— &  $.1  and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
wiF  w  World.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
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IT  CUTS  AND  SHREDS 

all  kinds  of  preen  and 
try  fodder  and  delivers 
any  height  or  distance 
through  a  Pneumatic  Tube. 
Largest  capacity  known.  Made 
i  3  handy  Mien.  Cuts  X  In.  np. 
Our  “Leader”  ia  like  it  but 
does  not  use  Pneumatic  Tube.  3 
sizes.  Runs  at  low  speed — any 
power  will  operate  it. 


Everybody  knows  hi-<  ol.i  reliable 

DICK  CUTTER.  I, 

The  Origiual  splitter  and  cuttar — it  still  leads 
all  others  Makes  the  finest  ensilage  and  dry 
feed.  Made  in  sizes  to  suit  everybody’s  needs. 

Carriers  of  any  length.  Runs  easy  by  any 
kind  of  power.  Don’t  buy  a  cutter  of  any 
kind  until  you  send  for  our  free  circulars  o 
‘‘Blizzard,  “Leader”  and  “Dick.” 

DICK’S  A«»L  WORKS,  Rot  Canton,  Ohio. 


AMD  SPECIFICATIONS  j 

— leading  features  of  our  new,  revised  and  enlarged 

“BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

>f  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  book  is  neatly  bound 
into  a  volume  of  234  pages  and  contaius  everything  that  i*  | 
latest  on  the  subject  from  planting  and  building  to  feeding. 
Among  Its  principle  topics  are  included : 

I —Silage  crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill -Silage.  IV— Feeding  Silage. 

V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

:  VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture. 

|  Also  ill  intrationH  .ml  complete  plans  for  round  and 
•  rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com  -— 

I  pounded  rations,  etc.  Mulled  lor  10c. 

}  coin  or  KtumpH. 

JSILVER  MFG.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


RUYJLROSS 

Wm  and  you  have  the  most  durable*g^a£ 
and  the  most  efficient 

Dry  Fodder  PUTTED 
and  EnsilageOU  I  I  Eli 

on  the  market.  Equipped  with  shred¬ 
der  head  at  a  small  additioual  cost. 

Great  variety  of  sizes,  cutting  from 
X  in.  up.  Deliver  feed  any  wnere  at 
any  angle.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  80 

The  E  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield, 0. 


THE  NEW 
CTO 


DOCTOR  BAILEY  CUTTER. 

ForEnsilageand  Dry  Forage. 

Six  sizes,  for  hand, 
borse  and  steam  power. 

Only  machine  made 
with  a  drawing  and 
shearing  cut.  Great 
saving  of  power  and 
increase  of  capacity. 

Made  only  by 
AMES  PLOW  CO., 
Goad  for  circulars  and  catalogue.  Boston  and  How  York, 


CHEAP  FEED. 

Experience  lias  demonstrated  to  a  certainty  I 
that  ensilage  Is  the 
cheapest  stock  food  on 
earth. 


Tin* 


very  best 


ill 


cheapest 


wav  to 


prepare 


with 


the 


GAL.EZ  -  BALDWIN 
and  BALDWIN 

Ensilage  and  Dry  Fodder  Cutters.  Wli..  i  Because 
they  require  less  power  than  any  similar  machine 
made;  they  cut  faster,  are  easier  to  feedandoperate 
and  outwear  any  other  machine.  They  cut4  conven¬ 
ient  lengths. Can  be  equipped  with  any  length  of  ele¬ 
vator.  Has  safety  fly  wheel  and  safety  treddle  lever. 

TME  BELCHER  &.  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

The  Weather. — The  shower  I  men¬ 
tioned  last  week  did  us  lots  of  good. 
If  the  “weather”  had  stopped  right  there 
and  turned  on  the  sunshine  valve,  all 
would  have  been  well.  New  Jersey 
seems  great  on  sticking  to  things — good 
or  uad — and  shower  after  shower  came 
drenching  us  through  the  week.  In  ne- 
tween  the  showers  came  the  hot,  scald¬ 
ing  sunshine — just  the  sort  of  thing  to 
take  the  starch  and  nerve  out  of  collars 
or  crops.  Everything  suffered  but  the 
corn.  Late  in  the  week  there  came  a 
regular  cloudburst.  The  rain  came  down 
in  sheets — or  blankets.  The  low  places 
on  Hope  Farm  were  changed  into  raging 
torrents  by  the  water,  which  fairly  slid 
down  the  hill.  I  never  dreamed  that 
such  a  downpour  could  strike  us,  and 
had  made  no  grades  or  ditches  in  the 
lane.  That  water  was  so  anxious  to  get 
away  from  Hope  Farm  that  it  moved  big 
stones,  dug  out  holes  two  feet  deep,  and 
carried  pebbles  and  small  stones  by  the 
bushel  into  fence  corners.  Luckily  the 
crops  were  not  injured,  but  that  rain 
did  have  a  spite  against  our  road.  I 
have  learned  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to  put 
all  the  road  work  on  the  public  high¬ 
ways. 

Potato  Notes. — After  much  search 
we  have  found  three  seed-balls  in  a  nine- 
acre  field!  We  shall  save  them  and  try 
to  get  a  seedling  some  day  that  will  be 
a  credit  to  Hope  Farm.  Why  do  we  find 
so  few  seed-balls?  That  question  is 
asked  again  and  again.  Years  ago  there 
were  plenty  of  them.  The  best  explana¬ 
tion  I  nave  heard  is  that  nobody  culti¬ 
vates  the  potato  with  the  idea  of  getting 
a  crop  of  seed.  The  desire  is  1,0  get  as 
much  growth  below  ground  as  possible. 
The  increase  in  the  production  of  tubers 
has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  seed.  You 
let  a  man  pay  all  his  attention  to  serv¬ 
ing  his  pocket,  and  he  will  not  sow 
many  seeds  oj.  kindness.  Let  him  neglect 
his  pocket  and  he  will  die  in  the  poor  - 
house!  Not  necessarily!  This  is  the 
first  year  I  have  used  the  wet  Bordeaux 
Mixture  on  potatoes,  and  I  have  never 
had  such  thrifty  vines  in  the  latter  part 
of  August.  We  have  used  the  soda- 
Bordeaux  thoroughly.  Our  late  potatoes 
were  never  so  strong.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  fields  in  our  neighborhood  that  are 

not  falling  down  with  blight . 

Do  the  tubers  continue  to  grow  after 
the  tops  are  dead?  Yes,  they  do — that 
is,  when  the  ground  is  open  and  moist. 
We  are  well  sausfied  that  our  early  po¬ 
tatoes  increased  10  per  cent  after  the 
vines  fell  down.  Why  not,  since  the 
tubers  are  really  a  part  of  the  true  stem, 
and  deatn  usually  works  down  the  stalk, 
reaching  the  tubers  last?  Rural  Blush 
is  a  tough  old  variety  in  this  respect. 
I  have  had  them  double  in  size  after 
every  leaf  was  bitten  off  by  the  bugs, 
and  tne  plants  so  shamefully  abused  by 
weedsand  disease  thatnoone  could  have 
complained  reasonably  if  the  tubers  dis¬ 
appeared  entirely.  It  doesn’t  pay  to  quit 
on  a  potato  crop,  any  more  than  i.  does 
to  fall  down  over  any  project  when 

things  look  yellow  and  dead . 

We  have  not  sold  many  potatoes  yet. 
We  supply  two  grocery  stoi’es  and  a  few 
peddlers,  but  I  shall  hold  off  digging  as 
long  as  I  can.  We  sell  now  at  the 
quoted  price  in  New  York,  with  25  cents 
a  barrel  added.  That  is  about  what  it 
would  cost  to  get  a  barrel  out  to  our 
neighborhood. 

Fall  Seeding. — I  have  mentioned  two 
fields  on  the  lower  part  of  the  farm. 
They  have  been  used  as  pasture,  but 
gave  a  mere  mouthful  of  feed.  They 
were  plowed  and  harrowed  and  seeded 
with  two  bushels  of  southern  Winter 
oats,  one  bushel  of  rye  and  a  peck  of 
Crimson  clover  seed  per  acre.  I  used 
the  Winter  oats  because  they  are  said 
to  give  a  heavier  Fall  growth,  and  may 
possibly  live  through  the  Winter.  The 
rye  will  live  until  Spring,  anyway,  and 
the  clover  will  be  likely  to  do  so.  The 
rye  sprouts  ahead  of  the  oats.  It  is  cer¬ 


tainly  remarkable  how  quickly  Crimson 
clover  starts.  One  lot  seeded  in  the  or¬ 
chard  right  after  a  heavy  rain  was  plain¬ 
ly  visible  36  hours  after  seeding.  I  wish 
to  try  a  part  of  the  early  potato  field  in 
grass  after  Mr.  Clark’s  plan.  I  cannot 
follow  his  scheme  exactly,  but  will  come 
as  close  to  it  as  I  can  afford,  provided 
our  other  work  goes  right.  In  the  rush 
to  beat  Jack  Frost  there  is  always  so 
much  to  do  that  plans  are  often  knocked 
off  the  track. 

Stock  Notes. — People  are  writing  lots 
of  advice  and  comment  about  Nellie  Bly 
and  her  troubles.  She  is  doing  better. 
Since  her  exploit  with  the  buggy  she  has 
taken  a  more  serious  view  of  life,  and 
has  given  no  cause  for  complaint.  As 
she  wandered  in  the  dark  that  night  or 
struggled  on  the  ground  the  words  and 
music  of  “Home  Sweet  Home”  must 
have  been  printed  on  her  bi'ain.  Some 
of  the  boys  and  old  boys  who  have  tried 
to  run  away  from  home  and  had  dark¬ 
ness  catch  them  in  lonely  places  will 
know  just  how  she  felt.  Nellie  is  all 
right!  ....  How  are  the  hens  do¬ 
ing?  August  and  September  are  usually 
bad  months  for  custard  pie.  Our  pullets 
have  begun  to  lay.  The  old  hens  grew 
tired,  but  we  have  begun  feeding  some 
of  that  condition  powder  made  by  Mr. 
Holmes.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  give  re¬ 
sults . The  blistering  with 

sweet  oil  and  ammonia  seemed  to  help 
the  old  horse’s  leg  a  little,  but  you 
won’t  catch  him  dancing  any  jig  yet. 
Charlie  gave  him  another  blistering,  and 
I  can  tell  you  he  did  a  star  job  for  an 

encore . The  pigs  have  made 

good  growth.  Part  of  the  orchard  was 
seeded  with  rape.  We  mow  this  rape 
and  throw  it  over  the  fence  to  the  pigs. 
At  first  they  did  not  eat  it  readily,  but 
now  they  seem  fond  of  it.  No  use  talk¬ 
ing,  it  is  possible  to  make  cheap  pork 
in  New  Jersey — provided  you  have  good 
pigs  to  start  with. 

Early  Apples.— I  have  the  following 
letter  from  Delaware: 

In  Hope  Farm  Notes  of  August  11  I  see 
this  question  asked:  “If  there  are  markets 
where  early  apples  are  profitable,  I 
would  like  to  know  where  they  are.”  I 
commenced  shipping  Early  Ripe  on  June  25 
to  New  York  City,  and  am  shipping  yet, 
and  feel  very  well  satisfied  with  the  results; 
have  not  sold  any  for  less  than  75  cents  up 
to  $1.50  per  bushel  crate.  August  6  my  ship¬ 
ment  sold  at  $1.25  per  crate;  August  9 
report  came  that  the  market  broke.  Aug¬ 
ust  9  shipped  the  Fanny,  and  sold  for  75 
cents  per  crate.  Philadelphia  has  been  a 
profitable  market  also.  I  have  found  good 
fruit,  properly  picked  and  crated,  is  al¬ 
ways  in  demand.  We  would  not  think  of 
putting  good  fruit  in  barrels,  as  fruit  put 
up  in  half  barrels  here  is  sold  as  seconds. 
Will  you  allow  me  the  privilege  of  asking 
you  a  question?  What  is  the  matter  with 
Hope  Farm  apples?  Are  they  poor  in 
quality  or  poorly  packed?  F.  m.  s. 

Magnolia,  Del. 

There  are  several  troubles  with  our 
apples.  The  varieties  are  all  wrong. 
The  trees  were  set  before  the  Civil  War. 
They  are  mostly  sweet  apples  with  a  flat 
weak  flavor.  The  trees  have  had  poor 
care,  and  are  not  yet  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  best  fruit.  We  have  sold  about 
40  baskets  in  local  markets,  but  the  sale 
for  a  sweet  apple  is  very  slow  with  us. 
I  am  told  that  the  Boston  market  will 
absorb  many  sweets,  but  I  fear  our  fruit 
was  not  good  enough  this  year  to  ship 
there.  Years  ago  before  Delaware  and 
Maryland  farmers  sent  many  early 
apples  north,  this  old  orchard  on  Hope 
Farm  paid,  I  am  told.  Now,  we  feel 
sure  that  the  later  varieties  are  more 
profitable.  We  may  do  better,  howevex*, 
when  we  have  time  to  get  that  old  or¬ 
chard  into  better  condition.  Our  pear 
crop  is  good  this  year.  The  trees  show 
the  result  of  the  plowing  and  manuring. 

Everything. — The  cow  peas  are  doing 
well.  I  feel  sure  now  of  a  good  crop  of 
seed  on  the  Early  Blacks.  I  shall  pick 
the  earliest  pods  by  themselves,  hoping 
to  obtain  an  extra-early  strain.  The 
Velvet  beans  have  made  a  fair  growth, 
but  New  Jersey  is  not  the  true  place  for 
them . Those  pumpkins  in  the 


cow  peas  have  little  ambition  to  shine 
in  a  pie!  A  few  of  them  have  run  out 
among  the  briers  to  lay  their  fruit  like 
a  hen  that  steals  her  nest,  but  most  of 
them  have  flattened  out  and  quit. 
Really,  I  thought  a  good  honest  pumpkin 
would  show  more  spunk  than  these  have 
done,  especially  when  the  seed  traces 
back  to  Connecticut . The  cab¬ 

bage  crop  looks  well  thus  far.  We  have 
noticed  few  if  any  butterflies  yet,  and 
apparently  but  few  eggs  have  been  laid. 
We  are  ready  for  them.  If  necessary  we 
shall  try  the  resin-lime  mixture,  which 
is  said  to  make  the  poison  stick  to  the 
leaves  until  the  last  worm  expires.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  any¬ 
thing  on  the  cabbage — but  I  hoped  the 
same  thing  regarding  poison  and  Bor¬ 
deaux  on  potatoes,  and  was  left.  Every 
man  who  comes  along  shuts  an  eye, 
looks  wise  and  gives  us  some  new  ad¬ 
vice  about  cabbage.  I  must  confess  that 
I  don’t  feel  sure — but  these  wise  men 
have  assurance  enough  to  go  around! 

.  .  .  .  The  little  Graft  got  a  taste  of 
the  bitter  cup  of  life  last  week.  He  and 
the  Scion  picked  some  crab  apples.  They 
worked  hai'd  for  little  fellows,  and  sold 
their  crop  on  shares.  Their  share  of 
the  proceeds  was  $1.  The  Graft  collect¬ 
ed  his  money  and  put  it  in  his  pocket 
Uncle  Ed  and  others  told  him  how  dan¬ 
gerous  it  was  to  carry  money  around, 
and  advised  him  to  put  it  in  a  safe  place. 
The  Graft,  like  millions  who  have  lived 
since  the  world  began,  was  a  little  bit 
smarter  than  those  who  have  tried  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  so  he  went  dancing  and 
tumbling  about  on  the  hay.  When  he 
came  to  settle  with  the  Scion — lo!  he 
had  lost  75  cents!  It  was  a  sad  and 
humbled  Graft  that  went  to  his  bank 
and  dug  into  his  little  store  in  order  to 
pay  up!  Labor  and  money  and  fun  all 
lost.  Well,  well — the  chances  are  that 
you  have  thi’own  away  chances  and 
money  just  as  the  little  Graft  did.  I 
hope  he  won’t  keep  up  the  practice  until 
he  is  gray-haired — as  many  of  us  have 
done. 

The  Corn  Crop  is  a  bumper,  and  will 
be  x’eady  to  cut  soon.  I  wish  to  cut  it 
early,  so  as  to  get  the  stalks  in  the  best 
possible  shape.  Moist  of  uis  are  inclined 
to  let  the  stalks  stand  too  long.  I  plan 
to  cut  into  small  shocks — notover25  hills 
each — and  haul  a  good  share  of  the  crop 
to  the  barn  as  soon  as  it  is  fit.  We  shall 
stuff  the  barn  and  the  sheds,  and  even 
then  there  will  be  tons  of  fodder  left 
over.  I  ought  to  apologize  to  corn.  For 
years  I  derided  the  grain — said  it  would 
make  i-obber  hens  and  beef  cows,  and 
that  it  cost  too  much  for  our  Jersey 
farmers  to  grow.  You  know  I  claimed 
that  we  could  buy  western  grain  for  less 
money.  As  we  are  situated  now  this 
talk  was  wrong  and  I  feel  sure  that  our 
big  corn  crop  is  a  blessing.  h.  w.  c. 


SCRAPS. 

The  wheels  of  fortune  turn  easier  If 
ubricated  with  elbow  grease. — Boyd  s 
Hustler. 

Profitable  Advertising  says  that  a 
jretty  picture  that  does  not  embody  a  good 
dea  is  only  an  empty  shell. 

It  is  said  that  a  Missouri  burglar,  to 
ivoid  being  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  ate 
two  or  three  bars  of  soap,  thinking  that 
.t  would  make  him  sick,  and  he  would  thus 
land  in  the  hospital  instead.  He  is  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  hospitals  and  prisons, 
as  his  unique  experiment  proved  fatal. 

When  asked  in  what  “sign  of  the  moon” 
he  planted  certain  crops,  The  Farmer’s 
Guide  man  replied  that  it  takes  so  much 
time  to  get  the  earth  in  good  “sign”  for 
planting  that  he  has  no  opportunity  to 
bother  with  the  moon,  which  is  too  far 
away  for  people  in  this  country  to  culti¬ 
vate  successfully. 

The  Hope  Farm  man  complains  of  early 
apples  being  unprofitable.  We  have  al 
ways  found  them  more  profitable  than 
Winter  apples.  Last  year  our  Gravenstein, 
Nyack  Pippin  and  Blush  brought  $3  per 
barrel  straight  through.  Over  200  bushels 
Sweet  Boughs  this  season  sold  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $2.25  per  barrel.  h.  r.  a 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 


r  Home  Comfort  use  the  Rochester  Radiator, 
e  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of  two.— Adc 
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If  Fifteen  Years’  Experience 

is  worth  anything,  you  get  it  in  1’iige  leuce. 
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The  result  of  30  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  Well  Drilling. 
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Tiffin,  Ohio. 
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Farmers  in  the  Rangeley  Lake  region  of  Maine  say 
that  deer  are  so  troublesome  this  Summer  that  it  is  a 
question  whether  to  give  up  farming  altogether  or  to 
shoot  the  deer  and  thus  get  into  jail.  The  animals 
invade  the  gardens,  dig  up  the  crops  with  their  hoofs, 
and  create  havoc  generally.  They  are,  of  course, 
protected  by  the  game  laws. 

* 

A  prominent  New  Zealander  used  to  assert  that  a 
man  who  would  grow  rabbits  for  human  food  ought 
to  have  six  months  in  jail.  However,  the  rabbit 
plague  of  Australia  is  being  turned  to  good  account 
now;  last  year  8,000,000  frozen  rabbits  were  exported, 
which  would  equal  the  weight  of  420,000  sheep. 
The  total  returns  from  this  export,  including  skins,  is 
estimated  at  $750,000. 

* 

New  York  is  the  greatest  market  in  this  country, 
if  not  in  the  world.  The  millions  who  live  within  15 
miles  of  Central  Park  include  people  from  all  over  the 
world — with  a  wonderful  diversity  of  tastes  and  de¬ 
sires.  Probably  anything  grown  or  manufactured, 
that  has  real  value,  can  be  sold  in  this  great  city. 
The  trouble  is  for  the  individual  to  find  a  customer. 
The  way  to  find  a  needle  in  a  hay  stack  would  be  to 
shake  the  hay  over  a  big  magnet.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  in 
a  position  to  find  a  market  for  almost  any  odd  pro¬ 
duct.  Tell  us  what  you  have  and  we  will  help  secure 
the  market. 

* 

Nearly  a  century  ago  certain  French  officers 
thought  they  saw  in  China  a  great  opportunity  to 
add  glory  and  wealth  to  France.  They  desired  to 
seize  and  hold  these  Chinese  provinces.  Napoleon 
when  asked  for  an  opinion,  said:  “No,  we  might 
teach  the  Chinese  the  art  of  war!”  What  he  meant 
was  that  the  Chinese  were  then  a  peaceful,  harmless 
nation.  Should  France  arouse  the  evil  of  aggression 
or  revenge  the  world  would  be  sure  to  suffer.  Na¬ 
poleon  was  justly  considered  a  past  master  in  the  art 
and  science  of  war.  Our  grandchildren  may  live  to 
see  that  his  conclusions  were  correct. 

* 

So  much  has  been  said  about  “blight”  in  potatoes 
that  whenever  the  vines  appear  sick  we  are  apt  to 
declare  that  they  are  “blighted.”  Many  fields  this 
year  have  been  injured  by  the  extreme  heat.  The 
vines  turn  brown  ana  the  leaves  are  full  of  holes. 
Some  of  the  hills  die  while  others  droop  and  slowly 
fade.  This  is  not  true  blight,  though  it  is  very  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  yield.  It  doesn’t  make  much  difference 
what  it  is,  for  Bordeaux  Mixture  applied  in  time  seems 
to  be  close  to  a  “cure-all”  for  all  the  ills  of  the  potato 
vine.  Our  experience  is  that  plants  well  coated  with 
Bordeaux  are  well  insured  against  blight,  flea  beetles 
or  heat! 

* 

It  will  pay  farmers  to  give  a  little  thought  to  the 
results  of  organized  effort,  as  shown  by  the  work  of 
the  Society  of  American  Florists.  Years  ago  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  showed  little  wish  to  accommodate 
the  members  of  this  trade,  or  even  to  show  them  fair¬ 
ness  and  courtesy.  An  individual  florist  did  not 
count.  The  trade,  however,  formed  a  compact  or¬ 
ganization;  committees  were  delegated  to  study  the 
question  of  express  rates  and  classification,  and  after 
persistent  hammering  better  rates  were  obtained. 
Now  the  florists  are  trying  to  modify  freight  classi¬ 
fications,  and  to  compel  express  companies  to  pay  the 
stamp  tax  on  receipts.  Every  concession  thus  ob¬ 
tained  is  a  benefit  to  others.  They  are  also  deter¬ 
mined  to  head  a  strong  agitation  for  a  domestic  par¬ 
cels  post  system.  This  persistent  work  is  bound  to 


have  effect,  and  it  offers  a  good  example  to  other 
horticultural  organizations,  who  will  at  least  be  glad 
to  share  the  benefits  when  the  battle  is  won. 

* 

Have  town  authorities  any  right  to  compel  a 
farmer  to  pay  a  license  for  selling  his  products  inside 
the  town  limits?  That  question  has  come  up  again. 
We  take  the  position  that  a  farmer  who  sells  his  own 
goods  has  a  perfect  right  t®  trade  on  the  streets.  The 
town  authorities  may  specify  certain  streets  or  hours 
for  the  bulk  of  such  business,  but  we  protest  against 
the  license  feature.  Next  week  we  shall  report  a  re¬ 
cent  case  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
have  readers  tell  us  of  any  cases  where  trouble  has 
been  had  over  a  license.  It  will  pay  to  get  together 
on  this  matter  and  make  such  things  public. 

• 

It  is  asserted  that  many  of  the  prairie  fires  in  Mon¬ 
tana  and  western  Dakota,  which  have  destroyed  the 
grass  on  the  ranges,  have  been  started  by  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  sun’s  rays  upon  broken  beer  bottles, 
which  are  scattered  along  the  trails  and  wagon  roads. 
It  seems  quite  possible  that  the  curved  glass  lying  up¬ 
on  a  tuft  of  tindery  grass  may  focus  the  sun’s  rays 
like  a  regular  burning  glass.  Many  fires  have  started 
far  from  human  interference  or  locomotive  sparks, 
and  the  broken-bottle  theory  seems  the  only  way  to 
account  for  them.  According  to  this,  a  beer  bottle 
cannot  be  regarded  as  harmless  even  when  empty.  It 
is  dangerous  at  all  times! 

• 

The  following  statement  from  our  old  friend  P. 
H.  Jacobs  is  good  reading  now:  Just  why  the  “poul¬ 
try”’  papers  should  fill  their  columns  with  literature 
devoted  to  the  Belgian  hare  is  a  mystery,  as  the  Bel¬ 
gian  hare  has  no  greater  right  to  be  classed  among 
the  fowls  than  has  the  setter  dog  or  kangaroo.  Those 
who  buy  hares  on  high  “scores”  will  pay  more  for 
“ticking,”  “ear  lacing,”  “hazel  eyes,”  etc.,  than  for  any 
quality  recommending  them  for  market.  In  fact,  they 
are  bred  entirely  for  “fancy,”  which  will  sooner  or 
later  cause  their  downfall.  It  is  simply  another 
“morus-multicaulis”  craze,  or  boom,  which  will  fall 
by  its  own  weight.  The  “best”  hares  are  sold  for  ears, 
tail,  and  feet,  rather  than  for  the  pot,  and  are  not  in¬ 
tended  to  improve  animals  for  market  at  all. 

» 

Farmers  in  the  southern  tier  of  New  York  counties 
are  suffering  from  one  of  the  most  severe  droughts 
they  have  ever  known.  They  read  of  floods  of  rain 
in  other  sections.  In  some  cases  localities  not  25 
miles  away  have  fair  showers  while  they  are  parch¬ 
ing.  Why  and  how  is  this?  Such  conditions  are  not 
uncommon  when  it  is  a  very  dry  time.  Some  small 
area  will  have  showers,  and  when  once  the  showers 
begin  they  are  more  likely  to  continue;  such  is  the 
prevailing  opinion.  A  man  who  has  given  the 
weather  some  study  from  the  work  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  said  he  didn’t  know  what  made  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  such  peculiarity  unless  it  resulted  from  some 
fall  in  temperature;  but  after  showers  begin,  the 
cooling  effect  of  the  evaporating  moisture  would  nat¬ 
urally  tend  to  cool  the  current  of  vapor-laden  air 
enough  to  cause  it  to  drop  some  of  its  moisture.  “To 
him  that  hath,  it  shall  be  given.” 

* 

In  May  of  this  year  the  President  signed  what  is 
known  as  the  Lacey  Act,  in  which  Congress  gives  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  authority  to 
regulate  the  importation  of  live  wild  birds  and  an¬ 
imals,  and  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  existing 
State  laws  forbidding  the  transportation  of  game 
from  one  State  to  another.  All  persons  importing 
live  wild  birds  or  animals  from  foreign  countries 
must  now  have  a  special  permit  from  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Exception  is  made 
in  the  case  of  canaries,  parrots  and  certain  other  cage 
birds.  This  law  has  not  thus  far  been  construed  as 
referring  to  dead  game,  and  until  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  renders  a  decision  to  the  contrary,  importers  of 
dead  birds  and  animals  will  be  able  to  carry  on  their 
business  without  any  special  permits.  The  primary 
idea  of  this  feature  of  the  law  is  to  give  the  Depart¬ 
ment  power  to  keep  out  certain  injurious  birds  and 
animals,  such  as  the  mongoose,  Fruit  bat,  English 
sparrow,  starling,  and  any  other  species  that  may 
from  time  to  time  be  adjudged  injurious;  but  not  to 
interfere  with  the  business  of  law-abiding  game  deal¬ 
ers.  The  second  part  of  the  law  relating  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  game  from  one  State  to  another,  was 
enacted  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  better  enforcement 
of  the  State  laws  in  this  particular.  Heretofore  some 
State  officials  have  been  a  little  afraid  of  exceeding 
their  authority,  and  many  disliked  to  get  mixed  up 
in  affairs  that  would  take  them  into  other  States,  so 
a  large  amount  of  game  has  been  shipped  from  one 
State  to  another  unlawfully.  Now  that  the  general 
Government  has  authority  to  take  such  cases  in  hand. 


it  is  quite  probable  that  these  matters  will  be  handled 
much  more  strictly.  The  Lacey  Act  provides  that  all 
packages  of  game  shipped  from  one  State  to  another 
shall  be  plainly  marked  with  name  of  shipper  and 
consignee  and  character  of  contents.  Failure  to  do 
this  will  make  the  shipper,  carrier  and  receiver  each 
liable  to  a  fine  of  $200.  All  persons  hunting  or  fish¬ 
ing  should  be  well  informed  on  the  game  laws,  as 
otherwise  expensive  blunders  may  be  made,  and 
ignorance  of  the  law  is  not  considered  a  good  ex¬ 
cuse.  The  names  of  the  officials  of  any  State,  Terri¬ 
tory,  or  district,  or  any  Province  of  Canada,  who  will 
furnish  full  particulars  in  regard  to  State  laws,  will 
be  sent  on  application  to  this  office.  County  laws 
must  also  be  looked  after,  for,  while  counties  may  not 
extend  the  open  season  of  the  State,  in  many  cases  the 
county  officials  have  power  to  shorten  it. 

* 

It  seems  evident  from  reports  that  come  from  Re¬ 
publican  headquarters  that  the  managers  have  given 
up  the  idea  of  nominating  S.  E.  Payne  for  Governor 
of  New  York  State.  They  must  have  heard  from 
thousands  ot  dairymen,  and  such  men  are  quick  to  see 
danger  signals.  You  never  can  tell  about  such 
things,  and  it  will  not  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  bat¬ 
tle  is  over.  We  still  urge  dairymen  to  write  to 
headquarters  protesting  against  Mr.  Payne’s  nomin¬ 
ation  on  account  of  his  record  on  the  oleo  question. 
That  is  the  point  to  stick  to.  Let  us  make  the  poli¬ 
ticians  understand  that  this  oleo  question  is  of  more 
importance  just  now  to  the  cow  man  than  any  other. 
We  have  nothing  particularly  against  Mr.  Payne  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  seems  to  believe  that  oleo  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  masquerade  in  the  guise  of  butter.  In  that 
case  he  will  not  as  Governor  do  what  the  farmers  con¬ 
sider  to  be  his  duty.  That  is  reason  enough  for  the 
farmex*s  to  oppose  him  from  the  caucus  to  the  polls, 
and  it  is  our  conviction  that  thousands  of  them 
would  do  so. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

REPRINTED  BY  REQUEST. 

While  earth  swings  between  the  poles. 

Every  head  has  seven  holes; 

Mouth  and  nose  and  eyes  and  ears. 

Where  one  talks,  smells,  sees  and  hears. 

They  are  given  us  to  use; 

We  may  cherish  or  abuse; 

Use  them  well  and  we  shall  find 
Health  of  body  and  of  mind. 

Overeat  and  smell  too  much— 

Things  so  strong  they  need  a  crutch— 

Spend  time  watching  useless  things. 

Hark  the  tempter  when  it  sings. 

Mind  and  body  then  straightway 
Enter  slow  and  sure  decay. 

And  the  prize  and  hopes  of  life 
For  v.hich  we  endure  the  strife 
Will  be  given  or  refused 
By  the  way  these  holes  are  used. 

While  the  earth  swings  between  the  poles, 

Every  head  has  seven  holes. 

A  catch  crop— briers. 

Say  whoa  to  your  woes. 

It  looks  now  like  better  potato  prices. 

The  man  with  a  hoe  is  a  walking  cultivator. 

What  is  the  height  of  the  hired  man’s  ambition? 

Cut  the  corn’s  acquaintance  with  Mother  Earth. 

Some  people  are  made  convicts  by  their  convictions. 

The  way  to  live  down  your  past  is  to  live  up  your 
future. 

Some  grasp  an  opportunity — others  kick  at  it  some  are 
knocked  down  by  It. 

What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Norton’s  plan  of  cutting 
corn  so  it  will  dry  out  as  cut? 

Mr.  Scarff  seems  to  think  the  Ohio  boy  has  a  little  too 
much  “boy”  In  him  to  make  a  good  berry  picker. 

“Cross  the  bridge  when  you  come  to  it.”  Yes,  but 
sometimes  it  is  gone  before  you  can  reach  it  unless  you 
hurry. 

Who  has  grown  the  longest  shoot  on  the  Ruby  Queen 
rose?  We  are  receiving  many  reports  from  readers  who 
have  done  well  with  their  plants. 

Mr.  Grout,  author  of  the  anti-oleo  bill,  is  a  candidate 
for  United  States  Senator  from  Vermont.  He  should  be 
elected,  for  Vermont  is  a  dairy  State. 

Remember — you  who  wish  to  be  beautiful  that  God 
gives  you  your  features  but  leaves  you  the  chance  to  fill 
them  with  a  lovely  expression  or  a  foul  distortion. 

Experiments  in  Rhode  Island  indicate  that  the  cow 
pea  thrives  better  without  lime  than  with  it.  If  this  be 
true  it  would  be  good  practice  to  use  lime  after  cow  peas 
on  corn. 

The  Florists’  Hail  Association  now  carries  insurance 
upon  over  13,000,000  square  feet  of  glass.  During  the  past 
year  this  Association  paid  for  over  74,000  square  feet  of 
glass  broken  by  hail. 

“I  won’t  have  a  fruit  tree  on  my  place,”  said  a  very 
successful  small  fruit  grower  recently.  “Father  had  the 
tree-planting  fever,  and  had  it  so  that  he  made  life  a 
burden  to  us.  Even  now  I  don’t  like  a  tree.” 

Oregon  thrashers  say  that  thrashing  by  the  day  no 
longer  pays,  and  many  are  now  letting  out  their  ma¬ 
chines  by  the  day,  the  farmer  paying  all  expenses.  The 
plan  is  thought  to  be  fairer  all  round,  for  if  the  grain  is 
slow  in  thrashing  the  farmer  must  pay  the  additional 
cost,  while  if  it  thrashes  out  rapidly  he  is  the  gainer. 
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BERRIES  OUT  OF  THE  DUST. 

Holding  Moisture  in  a  Dry  Time. 

Part  II. 

DROUGHT-RESISTING  VARIETIES— There  are 
two  things  to  be  considered  where  one  wishes  to  raise 
small  fruits  in  a  dry  time.  One  is  to  get  the  varieties 
best  adapted  to  drought;  the  next  is  to  handle  the  soil 
so  as  to  retain  as  much  moisture  as  possible.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  some  varieties  are 
better  able  to  make  a  crop  in  a  dry  time  than  are 
others.  This  is  just  as  true  of  strawberries  as  it  is  of 
fodder  plants.  We  have  all  seen  how  the  clover 
jumps  up  and  grows  on  the  meadows  after  cutting. 
The  drier  the  season  the  more  noticeable  is  this 
growth  of  clover,  because  the  Timothy  and  other 
grasses  cannot  grow  as  rapidly  in  a  drought  as  the 
clover  does.  The  roots  of  the  clover  reach  down 
deeply,  and  thus  the  plant  is  better  able  to  make  use 
of  the  soil’s  moisture.  In  the  same  way,  certain 
varieties  of  strawberries  evidently  have  a  better  root 
system  than  others,  and  are  thus  able  to  perfect  their 
fruit.  Some  of  the  fruit  growers  near  Mr.  Siddon’s 
place  are  still  growing  the  old  Wilson  and  other 
varieties  that  were  popular  25  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  wonderful  improvements  in 
varieties.  One  part  of  Mr.  Siddon’s  plan  is  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  test  the  new  varieties,  until  he  finds  those 
which  are  best  adapted  to  his  dry  condition.  For 
instance,  he  says  that  in  old  times  oil  was  used  for 
lighting  the  streets.  Then  came  gas,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  wonderful  improvement.  Then  finally  came 
the  electric  light,  which  displaced  the  gas,  because  it 
is  more  economical  and  better.  These  men  who  say 
that  there  is  nothing  in  new  and  improved  varieties 
would  not  want  the  towns  and  cities  to  go  back  to  oil 
lamps  for  lighting  the  streets,  although  it  is  just  as 
reasonable  to  expect  the  old-time  varieties  of  fruit  to 
do  as  well  under  special  conditions  as  the  newer  and 
tested  fruits. 

SPECIAL  CARE. — The  Atlantic  variety  is  a  fav¬ 
orite  with  many  in  central  New  York.  Mr.  Siddon 
says  that  for  years  he  did  not  consider  it  a  profitable 
variety.  Now  he  has  learned  how  to  grow  it  on  his 
soil,  and  he  will  plant  more  heavily  to  Atlantic. 
That  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  the  man  has 
studied  out  this  small-fruit  question.  Most  men 
would  say  that  one  variety  is  the  same  as  another  so 
far  as  any  special  culture  is  concerned.  Mr.  Sid¬ 
don  knows  Detter  than  that,  and  he  knows  that 
Atlantic  requires  a  special  kind  of  culture  and  care 
to  make  it  do  its  best.  Now  he  knows  what  the 
variety  needs,  ana  is  prepared  to  give  it.  He  wants  a 
big  berry  of  fair  quality.  I  found  Atlantic,  Bubach, 
Glen  Mary,  Clyde,  Beder  Wood  and  Haverland  giving 
good  returns  in  the  dust.  Parker  Earle  had  fruited 
heavily,  and  was  developing  a  fair  crop  of  good-sized 
berries,  but  the  drought  made  it  impossible  to  per¬ 
fect  all  of  its  enormous  setting.  Mr.  Siddon  has 
hunted  up  Rough  Rider  and  has  watched  it  carefully. 
He  is  satisfied  that  it  is  going  to  be  an  acquisition 
on  his  grounds,  as  it  is  strong  and  vigorous,  and 
makes  a  heavy  growth  even  in  a  dry  time. 

FERTILIZER  AND  WEEDS— It  takes  years  of 
study  and  experience  to  pick  out  the  right  varieties. 
Then  it  takes  years  more  to  know  howto  handle  them 
properly.  The  problem  on  Mr.  Siddon’s  farm,  as  I 
have  tried  to  point  out,  is  to  hold  the  moisture  in 
the  ground.  The  conditions  are  such  that  irrigation 
is  impossible.  The  plant  must  perfect  its  fruit  on  the 
sur}] us  water  left  ever  from  the  rainy  season.  Mr. 
Siddon  said  he  used  to  spend  his  Winters  hauling 
manure  from  Syracuse.  That  went  on  over  30  years, 
and  he  grew  tired  of  it.  It  was  thought  that  without 
the  humus  provided  by  tne  manure,  the  moisture  could 
not  be  held  in  the  ground,  but  Mr.  Siddon  believed  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  dust  mulch,  and  so  he  took  up 
the  plan  of  “chemicals  and  clover.”  He  uses  heavy 
dressings  of  Read’s  fertilizer,  and  grows  Crimson 
clover  or  rye  in  every  available  spot.  The  soil  on 
the  day  of  my  visit  was  like  an  ash  heap. 
The  plants  were  well  set  in  the  first  place, 
and  thoroughly  cultivated.  This  season  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  dry,  and  the  cultivators  were  kept 
constantly  going  up  and  down  through  the  rows, 
until  the  upper  soil  was  as  fine  as  it  possibly  could  be. 
There  was  a  great  contrast  between  this  finely-pul¬ 
verized  soil  and  the  hard-baked  cement  of  neighbor¬ 
ing  strawberry  fields.  The  weeds  were  kept  down 
with  hoe  and  cultivator,  but  we  all  know  how  cer¬ 
tain  weeds  will  grow  in  the  blazing  sun,  when  most 
other  crops  will  wilt.  In  spite  of  all  his  care,  after 
the  blooms  appeared,  some  large  weeds  jumped  up 
among  the  strawberries  and  began  to  grow  vigor¬ 
ously.  Mr.  Siddon  hates  a  weed,  not  perhaps  for 
the  reason  that  some  other  farmers  would  give,  but 
because  they  suck  the  water  which  belongs  to  the 
strawberries  from  the  soil.  The  water  needed  to  de¬ 
velop  the  weed  would  develop  a  hill  of  fruit.  Yet  it 
would  not  do  to  go  in  and  hoe  and  pull  up  these 


weeds  while  the  fruit  is  forming.  So  he  sent  boys 
along  with  knives  and  shears,  to  cut  those  weeds  off 
close  to  the  ground.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
that  was  the  wisest  thing  tnat  could  be  done.  It 
saved  the  moisture  and  did  not  disturb  the  ground. 
To  have  pulled  them  out  by  the  roots  would  have 
opened  the  soil  and  dried  it  out  quicker  than  ever, 
and  also  interfered  with  the  roots  of  the  strawber¬ 
ries.  That  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  care  with  which 
Mr.  Siddon  handles  the  fruit.  He  began  from  the 
ground  up  and  has  worked  along  carefully  with  the 
sole  idea  of  developing  big  berries,  and  he  has  cer¬ 
tainly  succeeded  in  doing  it  this  trying  season.  It 
was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  stream  of  berries 
coming  in  from  the  field  to  the  packing  shed,  and 
another  evidence  of  good  reputation  was  the  stream 
of  wagons  and  carriages  driven  out  from  town  after 
fresh  fruit.  Some  of  the  best  people  in  the  city  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  driving  out  to  the  fruit  farm  in 
the  afternoon  to  buy  their  own  fruit  fresh  from  the 
vines.  They  enjoy  the  drive  and  like  to  see  the  way 
the  fruit  is  handled.  Every  one  of  such  customers  is 
a  traveling  advertisement,  for  they  talk  about  their 
trip  and  praise  the  berries  until  their  neighbors  and 
friends  are  led  to  do  the  same  thing. 

CLEAN  CULTURE. — Mr.  Siddon’s  cucumbers  and 
blackberries  all  showed  the  same  careful  culture. 
There  was  hardly  a  weed  to  be  seen  on  the  farm,  and 
the  ground  was  so  thoroughly  stirred  that  by  scratch¬ 
ing  away  the  upper  dust  you  were  sure  to  find  dark- 
colored,  moist  soil  beneath.  The  cucumbers  espec¬ 
ially  showed  evidence  of  care  and  handling.  We 
know  that  many  farmers  say  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
polish  up  the  crops  in  this  way.  “Give  fair  cultiva¬ 
tion,”  they  say,  “and  then  let  the  weeds  and  grass 
come  if  they  will.”  The  money  and  time  spent  in 
digging  out  every  weed  and  every  spear  of  grass  will 
not  give  returns.  I  asked  Mr.  Siddon  what  he 
thought  about  this  plan  and  naturally  he  said  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  it.  “I  buy  fertilizer  and  I  culti¬ 
vate  my  ground,”  he  said,  “to  produce  something 
good  enough  to  sell.  If  I  let  the  weeds  eat  my  fer- 
tilizer  or  enjoy  the  benefits  of  cultivation,  I  produce  a 
worthless  crop;  worse  than  worthless,  in  fact,  because 
it  makes  future  cultivation  all  the  harder.”  Mr.  Sid¬ 
don  has  started  in  on  this  careful,  painstaking  plan, 
and  this  year  certainly  shows  that  he  is  on  the  right 
track.  Some  of  the  neighbors  say  to  him:  “Oh,  well, 
you  may  have  a  good  crop  this  year,  but  you  cannot 
do  it  again.”  Why  not?  A  few  others  have  worked 
carefully  along  this  plan  and  found  that  it  took  them 
a  dozen  years  to  learn  how  to  take  care  of  a  crop  as 
it  ought  to  be  cared  for.  Having  once  learned  how, 
they  have  never  lost  the  knowledge,  and  most  of  them 
will  say  that  they  have  never  lost  a  crop  to  which 
this  thorough  care  was  given.  Mr.  Siddon  certainly 
knows  how  to  raise  berries  in  the  dust.  He  is  on  the 
right  track,  but  those  who  try  to  imitate  him,  must 
remember  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  one  or  two  years, 
but  that  he  has  been  at  this  thing  half  of  a  lifetime, 
studying  how  to  do  it,  and  that  his  success  has  grown 
through  these  long  years,  and  has  not  been  acquired 
at  a  jump.  h.  w.  c. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  A  FIELD  OF  CORN. 

Five  and  a  half  acres  of  corn  were  planted  May 
14  and  15,  1900,  finishing  a  day  or  two  later.  Rye 
on  part  of  it  had  been  fed  off  to  the  cows.  The  re¬ 
mainder,  sown  last  Fall  witn  wheat  for  later  feeding, 
hadn’t  done  well  and  was  plowed  in.  The  stable 
manure  had  been  applied  during  the  Winter.  The 
corn  was  planted  in  hills  3Yz  feet  each  way,  with  a 
hand  corn  planter.  Just  as  the  corn  broke  ground 
we  went  one  way  with  a  cultivator  having  seven 
spring  teeth.  The  cultivator  was  set  wide  enough  so 
that  the  soil  sifted  together,  barely  sprinkling  the 
bursting  corn.  Usually  in  about  a  week  the  corn  is 
high  enough  to  cultivate  the  other  way,  but  this  year 
it  was  so  cold  that  the  corn  stood  still  while  the  weeds 
began  to  grow.  As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  run 
the  cultivator  crosswise  without  covering  the  corn, 
it  was  done.  After  the  second  or  third  cultivation, 
or  as  soon  as  the  corn  had  a  good  foothold,  the  weed- 
er  was  run  crosswise  to  the  latest  cultivation.  This 
should  be  done  when  the  plants  are  dry  and  when 
the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  crumble  readily.  The  man 
with  the  hoe  followed  behind  the  weeder,  taking  two 
rows,  straightening  up  any  corn  knocked  down,  and 
cutting  out  any  big  weeds  that  have  escaped.  He 
will  generally  keep  up  with  the  weeder  and  not 
double  up  his  back  with  the  weight  of  centuries  very 
much  either.  He  certainly  doesn’t  hump  himself  as 
much  as  the  man  with  the  bike  with  the  weight  of 
century  runs  upon  his  back.  From  the  start  the 
ground  is  stirred  with  one  tool  or  the  other  about 
once  a  week,  until  the  corn  is  too  large  for  the 
weeder.  After  this  time  the  ground  was  filling  with 
corn  roots,  and  the  cultivator  in  its  further  use  is 
set  as  shallow  as  possible,  especially  the  outside  teeth, 
or  more  damage  would  be  done  than  good.  A  culti¬ 
vator  with  weeder  teeth  or  light  harrow  teeth  is  the 
best  tool  for  finishing.  The  field  is  gone  over  once 
or  twice  with  the  hoe  after  the  weeder  as  described. 
No  other  hoeing  is  given  unless  a  piece  is  very 
weedy.  I  find  the  V-shaped  weeder  better  than  the 
straight  one,  as  it  holds  handier  and  does  not  clog 
as  quickly.  The  weeder,  used  with  the  cultivator, 
gives  a  level  tillage  and  leaves  the  ground  in  excel¬ 
lent  shape  for  seeding  in  the  corn. 

July  19,  14  pounds  of  clover  seed  and  one-half 
bushel  of  oats  per  acre  were  sown  in  this  corn — the 
tassels  were  just  showing— and  a  29-inch  frame 
weeder  was  run  through  each  way  to  finish  the  job. 
The  oats  are  an  experiment  to  supply  Winter  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  clover.  The  clover  consists  of  three  plots, 
first  one  of  Crimson  clover;  second  one  of  common 
Red  clover;  third  one  of  Mammoth  clover.  We  wish 
to  see  how  they  will  compare  next  year,  all  the  other 
conditions  being  equal.  It  is  our  intention  after  top¬ 
dressing  with  stable  manure  during  the  Winter,  either 
to  mow  the  clover  and  then  plow  in  the  sod  for  corn 
or  to  plow  in  the  entire  crop.  At  this  time,  August 
8,  the  clover  is  up  in  good  shape  and  waiting  for  rain. 

Connecticut.  k.  c.  biroe. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— The  surface  workings  of  the  Berwind  Col¬ 
liery,  near  Dubois,  Pa.,  were  burned  August  15.  The  loss 

is  estimated  at  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000 . Ex- 

Senator  John  J.  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  died  at  Las  Vegas, 

New  Mexico,  August  16 . Three  steamers  were 

wrecked  on  the  beach  at  Cape  Nome,  Alaska,  during  the 
storm  prevailing  August  2-3,  and  15  persons  were  drowned. 
.  .  .  .  An  explosion  in  a  gas  plant  at  Point  Breeze,  near 
Philadelphia,  August  16,  seriously  injured  five  men. 
.  .  .  .  The  explosion  of  a  stove  burning  natural  gas 

killed  six  persons  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  August  16 . 

The  Governor  of  Georgia,  August  17,  ordered  a  militia 
company  to  quell  an  uprising  of  negroes  in  Liberty 
County,  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State,  where 
the  blacks  outnumber  the  whites  three  to  one.  One  white 
man  and  two  negroes  have  been  killed.  On  August  16  two 

towns  were  fired . According  to  the  new  census, 

the  population  of  old  New  York  (Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx)  exclusive  of  the  annexed  district,  is  2,050,600.  The 

total  of  Greater  New  York  is  3,437,202 . An  Italian 

convict  and  anarchist  who  arrived  in  New  York  August 
16  will  be  sent  back,  he  being  suspected  of  a  plot  to  as¬ 
sassinate  the  President . A  tornado  struck  She¬ 

boygan,  Wis.,  August  20,  causing  damage  amounting  to 
$350,000.  The  same  storm  caused  a  good  deal  of  damage 

at  Oshkosh . August  20  was  the  eleventh  day  of 

100-degree  weather  at  Abilene,  Kansas,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  rose  to  115,  with  hot  winds.  Corn  is  badly  burned. 
.  .  .  .  Caleb  Powers  has  been  found  guilty  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy  to  kill  Governor  Goebel,  of  Kentucky,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  life  imprisonment.  The  second  prisoner, 

Youtsey,  Is  now  under  trial . A  rear-end  collision 

on  the  Harlem  railroad  near  Kensico,  N.  Y.,  August  21, 

caused  the  death  of  three  persons . The  great 

factory  of  the  Kelly  Ax  Company,  at  Alexandria,  Ind., 
was  destroyed  by  fire  August  19;  loss  $800,000 . In¬ 

tense  heat  prevailed  along  the  south  Atlantic  coast  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ending  August  25;  at  Savannah  and  other 
Georgia  points  the  temperature  was  102  on  August  21. 
The  heat  has  continued  in  the  Southwest  for  several 
weeks  without  intermission.  In  Kansas  the  day  tempera¬ 
ture  continued  at  100  degrees  for  11  days  in  succession,  and 
went  as  high  as  115  degrees.  Deaths  and  prostrations 

have  been  numerous . A  big  wave  swept  Lake 

Michigan  August  20,  causing  the  water  to  recede  100  feet 
from  the  Illinois  shore,  rushing  back  again  like  a  solid 
wall.  The  level  of  the  Chicago  River  was  reduced  four 

feet,  and  the  rush  back  drowned  two  persons . 

Several  negroes  who  are  British  subjects  have  appealed 
to  their  consul  for  redress,  as  the  result  of  assaults  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  race  riots  in  New  York.  They  assert  that 
the  police  made  no  efforts  to  restrain  the  mob.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  Danish,  French  and  Dutch  subjects  were  also 
among  the  victims  of  the  mob,  these  being  West  Indian 

negroes . The  Summit  Hill  (Pa.)  mine  fire,  which 

has  been  burning  for  40  years,  is  spreading  to  other  col¬ 
lieries,  throwing  300  men  out  of  employment . 

Six  men  were  killed  at  Guthrie,  O.  T.,  August  21,  by  the 
caving  in  of  a  well . Five  men  were  smothered 


in  a  coal  mine  at  Isaquah,  Wash.,  August  21 . At 

Cleveland,  O.,  August  22,  12  persons  were  injured  in  a 
trolley  accident,  the  car  jumping  the  track . Au¬ 

gust  22,  the  city  prison  at  Akron,  O.,  was  attacked  by  a 


mob  desiring  to  lynch  a  negro  prisoner.  In  the  battle 
with  the  authorities  two  children  were  killed  and  several 
persons  injured. 

PHILIPPINES.— Bubonic  plague  still  exists  In  Manila, 
but  the  disease  appears  to  be  confined  to  Filipinos  and 
Chinese. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. — August  15  the  Allies 
captured  Peking,  finding  the  Envoys  safe.  The  Empress 
fled.  The  Allies  requested  immediate  reenforcements. 
The  American  troops  now  in  China  include  the  Ninth  In¬ 
fantry,  eight  companies  of  the  Fourteenth  Infantry,  Bat¬ 
tery  F,  Fifth  Artillery;  eight  troops  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry 
and  four  companies  of  the  Fifteenth  Infantry,  the  latter 
having  recently  arrived.  There  are  at  sea  destined  for 
China  four  batteries  of  the  Third  Artillery,  Company  E 
of  the  Engineers,  four  troops  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  eight 
troops  of  the  First  Cavalry  and  eight  troops  of  the  Ninth 
Cavalry.  Others  sailed  August  22.  Despatches  at  Rome 
from  Taku,  under  date  of  August  20,  say  that  according  to 
advices  from  a  Japanese  source,  dated  August  17,  the 
battle  of  Peking  was  then  finished,  and  the  Japanese  had 
entered  the  imperial  palace.  The  foreign  ministers,  with 
detachments  of  the  allied  troops,  were  then  occupying 
the  imperial  city,  the  Chinese  princes  and  ministers  hav- 
nig  retired  west  of  Peking. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — A  deadlock  between  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  wine  makers  and  the  wine  growers  has  ended  in 
the  breaking  up  of  the  growers’  combine.  Grapes  are  now 
selling  for  $13  and  $14  a  ton,  instead  of  $18  and  $20,  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  association. 

Wind  and  hail  storms  of  unusual  severity  visited  Ne¬ 
braska  on  August  16.  Crops  were  ruined  by  the  hail,  and 
in  some  cases  small  buildings  were  wrecked.  The  damage 
to  crops  will  amount  to  more  than  $100,000. 

At  Flint,  Mich.,  August  16,  Food  Commissioner  Grosve- 
nor  made  complaints  against  nine  farmers  operating  milk 
routes,  who  have  been  using  formaldehyde  in  their  milk. 
The  samples  were  very  bad,  the  embalming  fluid  being 
freely  used. 

The  farmers  of  Cass  Co.,  Ind.,  have  declared  war  against 
the  owners  of  the  Burlington  Turnpike,  who  insist  upon 
collecting  toll  for  travel  on  the  road.  The  company  has 
50  or  60  men  to  guard  the  tollgates  at  night  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  organized  to  tear  down  the  structures.  It  Is 
feared  that  serious  trouble  will  ensue. 

The  Lancaster  County  (Pa.)  Tobacco  Growers’  Society 
will  be  addressed  on  September  15  by  Professor  Frear,  of 
the  State  College,  and  Professor  Whitney,  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Among  exhibitors  receiving  awards  at  the  Paris  Ex¬ 
position  are  the  McCormick  Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  the 
Deering  Harvester  Co.,  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  P.  M.  Sharpies 
and  a  number  of  other  makers  of  farm  machinery 

Louis  Menand,  one  of  the  oldest  florists  in  the  United 
States,  died  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  August  15,  aged  93.  He  was 
born  in  France,  and  settled  in  the  United  States  in  1837 

The  National  Farmers’  Congress  opened  its  twentieth 
annual  session  at  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  August  21 
There  was  a  large  attendance. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  FISHERMEN’S  PRAYER. 

Lord  God,  Thy  sea  Is  mighty; 

Lord  God,  our  boats  are  small; 

But  Thy  heart’s  open  haven 
Shall  save  us,  each  and  all. 

God  of  the  meek  and  lowly, 

God  of  the  tempest-tried, 

Be  with  us  when  we  struggle, 

And  stand  our  wheel  beside 

The  grit  and  grace,  oh,  give  us, 

Until  life’s  cruise  shall  close, 

To  batten  down  the  hatches 
And  stand  our  wheel  beside. 

And  when  the  toil  is  ended. 

And  when  the  fishing's  done, 

Grant  us  in  Thee  to  anchor, 

After  a  voyage  well  run! 

—McClure’s  Magazine. 

* 

The  Boston  cooking  school  advises 
the  addition  of  tea  to  apple  pie.  Three 
tablespoonfuls  of  freshly-made  Japan 
tea  and  a  pinch  of  nutmeg  are  the  flav¬ 
orings  given. 

* 

A  writer  in  What  to  Eat  remarks 
that  cookie  dough  should  be  handled 
very  lightly,  if  at  all,  yet  it  is  often  dif¬ 
ficult  to  shape  the  cookies  without  a 
certain  amount  of  kneading.  Trouble 
of  this  kind  may  be  obviated  by  spread¬ 
ing  a  clean  white  cloth  over  the  mold¬ 
ing  board,  dredging  thickly  with  flour, 
and  dropping  the  dough  upon  this  from 
the  spoon.  Pat  the  dough  into  shape 
with  the  spoon,  dredge  lightly  with 
flour,  and  roll  out  with  a  floured  rolling 
pin.  It  is  then  very  easy  to  mold  the 
cookies,  and  there  is  little  trouble  from 
sticky  dough. 

* 

The  British  post  office  is  a  most 
obliging  institution,  forwarding  every¬ 
thing  from  a  letter  to  a  pot  of  jam,  but 
one  of  the  most  unique  parcels  ever 
transmitted  was  a  living  and  breathing 
young  woman.  She  was  a  foreigner,  a 
stranger  in  London,  who  desired  to 
reach  one  of  the  suburbs.  Being  hope¬ 
lessly  lost,  and  a  very  sensible  person, 
she  entered  a  postal  sub-station  where 
she  stated  her  wishes.  For  the  sum  of 
threepence  she  was  conducted  by  a 
special  messenger  to  her  destination,  the 
messenger  delivering  her  to  her  friends 
and  receiving  a  receipt  for  her.  We  are 
not  told  whether  she  was  transmitted 
under  parcels-post  rules. 

* 

A  medical  specialist  advises  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda  as  a  simple  tooth  powder 
to  be  used  after  eating  acid  fruit,  or  in 
cases  where  the  saliva  is  very  acid,  the 
alkali  of  the  soda  neutralizing  this  con¬ 
dition.  This  is  a  good  thing  to  bear  in 
mind  at  this  season,  when  much  acid  en¬ 
ters  into  our  diet.  A  simple  and  effica¬ 
cious  homemade  tooth  powder  consists 
of  one-half  ounce  each  of  orrisroot  and 
precipitated  chalk,  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  thoroughly 
mixed.  The  soda  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  useful  of  toilet  requisites;  a 
little  occasionally  added  to  the  water 
used  in  bathing  is  very  comforting,  es¬ 
pecially  to  those  who  perspire  freely, 
and  it  is  excellent  for  incipient  fever 
sores,  hives,  and  similar  skin  eruption 
* 

The  recent  articles  on  Brain  Work  in 
Animals,  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
refer  to  incidents  which  seem  to  show 
reason  and  memory  on  the  part  of  ani¬ 
mals.  The  action  of  a  Chicago  parrot, 
which  recently  drove  away  two  burglars, 
certainly  suggests  applied  memory  and 
intelligence.  The  burglars  broke  into 
the  house  during  the  day,  while  all  the 
occupants  were  out.  They  had  packed 
up  a  quantity  of  jewelry,  and  were  about 
to  enter  the  drawing-room,  where  the  in¬ 
telligent  parrot  swung  in  its  cage. 


Polly  ordered  them  to  get  out,  before 
they  had  a  view  of  the  bird,  and  then 
screamed:  “You  brute,  don’t  strike  a 
poor,  defenseless  woman.”  Afraid  of  an 
alarm,  the  burglars  left,  escaping 
through  an  alley  with  only  part  of  their 
booty.  This  is  almost  as  good  as  the 
old  story  of  a  clergyman’s  parrot,  which 
escaped  from  its  cage,  and  flew  to  the 
top  of  the  tallest  tree  in  the  orchard. 
The  entire  family,  and  a  number  of  the 
neighbors,  collected  under  the  tree  in 
the  hope  of  capturing  the  truant,  where¬ 
upon  Polly  turned  one  wicked  eye  to¬ 
ward  the  anxious  crowd  beneath,  and 
remarked  solemnly:  “Let  us  pray.” 

* 

A  good  many  farmers  know  how  dif¬ 
ficult  it  is  to  keep  a  really  good  farm 
hand,  when  they  find  such  a  paragon.  A 
Maine  woman,  however,  has  settled 
upon  a  satisfactory  plan,  according  to 
an  Augusta  paper.  A  local  clergyman 
describes  her  expedient  as  follows: 

One  day  a  large  and  heavy  woman,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  comparatively  small  and 
ineek-looking  man,  came  in  and  asked  to 
be  married.  Everything  was  regular,  and 
the  ceremony  was  performed.  After  it  was 
all  over  the  bride  explained  her  position. 

“You  see,  sir,”  she  said,  “farm  hands  are 
mighty  hard  to  get  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  they  are  even  harder  to  keep.  You 
get  a  good  hirei  man,  and  get  him  well 
broke  in  to  work  around  the  farm,  and  the 
first  thing  you  know  he  quits  the  job  and 
goes  off  to  town  or  somewhere  else.  Last 
Spring  I  had  a  first-class  hand,  about  as 
good  as  I  ever  expect  to  get;  but  just  when 
the  season  got  right  busy  he  up  and  quit 
me.  I  Just  made  up  my  mind  that  I  wasn’t 
going  to  be  left  in  the  same  fix  this  Sum¬ 
mer,  so  here  we  are.”  The  bridegroom  in 
the  case  simply  stood  and  smiled  meekly. 
He  had  nothing  at  all  to  say. 

* 

A  household  puolicatioii  recently  of¬ 
fered  a  prize  for  the  best  answers  to  the 
question  “What  Constitutes  a  Good 
Neighbor?”  The  first  prize  went  to  a 
woman  in  Tennessee,  who  gave  her  es¬ 
sentials  as  follows: 

The  maintaining  of  sanitary  conditions 
In  house  and  surroundings. 

A  pleasing  appearance  in  windows,  veran¬ 
das,  garden  and  lawn. 

Reasonable  restriction  in  regard  to  chil¬ 
dren,  chickens  and  dogs. 

The  absence  of  useless,  disagreeable,  or 
painful  noises.  Where  love  and  common 
sense  reign,  a  household  can  be  happy  with¬ 
out  transforming  itself  into  a  circus;  and 
can  maintain  discipline  without  rending  the 
skies  with  wails  of  whipped  children. 

The  habit  of  not  “dropping  in”  during  the 
visited  party’s  busiest  hours,  or  “running 
over”  unannounced  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 
Familiarity  needs  bounds  in  order  to  be 
lastingly  agreeable. 

An  absence  of  the  borrowing  habit.  Also 
of  harmful  gossip. 

Ready  sympathy  and  help  in  times  of 
sickness  or  accident,  but  not  in  obtrusive 
and  overwhelming  quantities— leaving  some¬ 
thing  for  God  and  quiet  to  perform. 


The  Summer  Tablecloth. 

It  is  a  great  saving  of  laundry  work 
and  also  of  the  household  linen  to  use 
no  tablecloths  in  Summer.  Even  for  the 
ordinary  late  dinner  a  polished  table, 
with  a  pretty  centerpiece  of  white  linen, 
garnished  with  flowers  and  silver,  look 
suitable  for  the  season,  while  it  goes 
without  saying  that  in  the  daytime,  un¬ 
less  the  napery  is  of  the  freshest  and 
best,  a  bare  table  is  much  more  at¬ 
tractive,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Tribune.  Many  a  time  a  spotted  cloth 
is  used  to  save  the  washing  and  give 
more  time  to  do  up  the  cotton  frocks 
and  shirts. 

“  But  my  taDie  is  ugly,”  says  one 
housekeeper.  “If  I  had  a  beautifully 
polished  mahogany,  it  would  be  differ¬ 
ent.  My  table  would  look  common.” 
My  dear  woman,  all  natural  woods  are 
beautiful  if  well  kept.  Your  oak  or 
black  walnut  will  do  perfectly  well,  if 
you  rub  off  the  scratches  and  stains 


which  deface  it.  Give  it  a  coat  of  brown 
shellac  and  rub  it  well  with  raw  linseed 
oil  with  a  few  drops  of  turpentine  once 
a  week,  polishing  it  off  with  an  oiled  bit 
of  flannel  after  every  meal,  and  never 
touching  it  with  water.  If  you  do  this 
you  will  soon  have  a  table  to  be  proud 
of,  even  if  it  is  not  mahogany. 

The  best  centerpiece  for  everyday  use 
i(s  a  hemstitched  damask  square.  At  a 
camp  cottage,  where  the  pine  wood  table 
refuses  to  be  polished  into  prettiness  or 
refinement,  a  clever  woman  has  over¬ 
come  the  difficulty,  and  at  the  same 
time  dispensed  with  tablecloths,  by  cov¬ 
ering  her  table  with  a  dark  blue  denim 
cover  that  reaches  to  the  ground.  On 
this  she  puts  her  white  centerpiece,  and 
also  a  white  doily  to  match,  under  every 
plate.  The  effect  is  exceedingly  good. 

Storiettes. 

A  Matter  of  Sight. 

The  traveling  eye  doctor  came  along. 
The  man  of  the  house  was  out  in  the 
barn  sorting  potatoes  for  seed.  Hi3 
wife  told  the  doctor  that  she  guessed 
her  husband  wanted  some  glasses,  for 
he  had  been  complaining  about  his  old 
ones.  So  she  went  out  and  called  him. 
He  came  slowly  in  through  the  shed 
walk,  dusting  the  grime  off  his  hands. 

“Yes,”’  said  he  to  the  doctor,  “I  have 
been  havin’  quite  a  tussle  with  them 
eyes  of  mine.  Guess  I’ve  either  got  to 
have  some  new  specs  or  git  tongs  to 
hold  my  papers  with.  Hain’t  got  much 
ready  money  jest  now.  Jest  got  up 
March  hill,  ye  see,  and  it’s  seed  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  all  that  to  buy.  But  trot 
out  yer  glasses,  mister,  and  we’ll  see  if 
we  can  trade.” 

So  the  doctor  opened  his  case  and 
commenced  to  try  on  the  glasses.  As 
each  was  fitted  on  his  nose  the  farmer 
first  looked  gravely  on  to  the  page  of  the 
weekly  paper  and  then  off  at  the  wall. 
“No,  that  ain’t  it  yet,”  he  would  say. 

At  .last  he  seemed  to  get  discouraged. 
“I  don’t  believe  ye’ve  got  anything  in 
your  stock,”  said  he,  “that’s  goin’  to  do 
me  any  good.  Guess  we  might’s  well 
stop  tryin’.” 

Quoth  the  doctor,  “Well,  try  these, 
it’s  the  last  pair  we  haven’t  tested.  If 
they  don’t  fit  we’ll  call  it  a  bad  job.” 
And  he  carefully  placed  the  glasses 
astride  the  farmer’s  nose  and  passed  the 
paper  over  to  him.  The  farmer  read  for 
a  while  in  silent  delight  and  then  he 
looked  at  the  doctor. 

“Complete!”  cried  the  farmer  ecstati¬ 
cally.  “I  nain’t  seen  so  well  to  read  for 
years.  These  are  just  what  I  call  fust 
class!” 

“I’m  glad  I  suited  you,”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor  as  he  tucked  $3  in  his  vest  pocket 
and  hastened  away.  “I  thought  I  could 
fix  you  before  we  got  done.” 

“And  he  fixed  me,”  said  the  farmer, 
telling  about  the  matter  the  other  day. 
“When  I  went  to  look  at  them  glasses 
after  supper,  blamed  if  I  didn’t  find  that 
they  were  nothin’  but  jest  bows — not  a 
speck  of  glass  in  either  side  of  ’em.  It 
cost  me  $3  to  find  out  that  my  old  eyes 
are  pretty  good  to  read  with,  after  all.” 
— Lewiston  (Me.)  Journal. 

Our  Umbrellas 

It  was  raining  hard,  and  Miss  Matilda, 
looking  from  her  window,  saw  two 


school  girls  hurrying  homeward  under 
umbrellas. 

“Look  at  those  silly  youngsters!” 
Miss  Matilda  said.  ‘They  fancy  they’re 
not  wet.  They’re  bent  forward,  and 
hold  their  umbrella  quite  over  their 
noses,  while  the  rain  pours  down  on 
their  backs.  But  they  don’t  know  that, 
bless  you!  It’s  dry  in  front,  and  they 
don’t  see  what  is  going  on  behind  them. 
They  make  me  think  of  some  people  I 
know,  who  are  so  intent  in  saving  the 
great  world  out  in  front  that  they  for¬ 
get  the  mischief  that  is  going  on  right 
back  of  them — in  their  own  home, 
may  be. 

“I  read  in  a  paper  the  other  day  high 
praise  of  a  talk  given  before  a  mother’s 
club  on  the’Moral  Training  of  Child¬ 
ren.’  The  woman  who  gave  it  is  a  good 
earnest  soul,  and  has  some  fine  theories, 
but  she  hasn’t  the  least  suspicion  of 
what  any  of  the  neighbors  could  tell  her 
about  the  moral  training  her  two 
boys  are  needing.  Her  moral  umbrella 
is  a  good  one,  but  she  isn’t  hokLng  it  in 
the  right  place. 

“I’m  not  saying  anything  against  out¬ 
side  work,”  concluded  Miss  Matilda, 
“  but  I’ve  always  thought  it  was  sen¬ 
sible  advice  that  Nehemiah  gave  his 
men:  each  to  build  and  watch  over 
against  his  own  house.” — Forward. 


HE  continual  breaking  of 
lamp-chimneys  costs  a 
good  deal  in  the  course  of  a 
year. 

Get  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top” 
or  “pearl  glass.”  You  will 
have  no  more  trouble  with 
breaking  from  heat.  You  will 
have  clear  glass  instead  of 
misty  ;  fine  instead  of  rough  ; 
right  shape  instead  of  wrong; 
and  uniform,  one  the  same  as 
another. 

Our  “  Index "  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
prupir  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  University  of  Notre  Dame, 

NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA. 

CIhhhIch,  Letters,  Economh  s  and  History, 
Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy,  Law, 
Civil.  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing;,  Architecture. 

Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial 
Courses.  Ecclesiastical  students  at  special  rates. 

Rooms  Free.  Junior  or  Senior  Year,  Collegiate 
Courses.  Rooms  to  Rent,  moderate  charge. 

St.  Edward's  Hall,  for  boys  under  13. 

The  57  th  Year  will  open  September  4th,  1900. 
Catalogues  Free.  Address 

Rev.  A.  MORRISSEY,  C.  S.  C.,  President. 


SAVE'/^youf 

mb  ■  ■  mm  ■  now  wasted 
ki  I  I  b  I  up  chimney 

I  Uk  Li  BY  using 

THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

COST  $2.00  AND  UP. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

«7  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  you  want  soap — that’s  soap,  buy 

B.T.  Babbitts 

Best  Soap 

When  you  want  cheap  jewelry  and  stuff  that  won  t  last,  buy  soap  with 
a  premium,  and  be  dissatisfed  with  both. 

I  Babbitt’s  Best  Soap  sells  without  schemes.  It  has  led  all  laundry 
soaps  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York 

“  Babbitt’s  certainly  pays 
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A  Barberry  Experiment, 

“No,  I  never  did!”  The  tone  indicated, 
“and  I  never  want  to!” 

“Shoe-pegs  and  raisins  don’t  strike  me 
as  mixin’  well,”  the  speaker  went  on  to 
say. 

“Who  said  anything  about  shoe-pegs?” 
asked  her  companion. 

“Nobody;  only  when  you  speak  of 
mixin’  nice  plump  layer  raisins  with 
them  little  seedy  barb’rys,  I  can’t  help 
thinkin’  ’bout  what  Josiah  says  when¬ 
ever  I  put  ’em  on  th’  table:  ‘Shoe-pegs 
again  to-night,  Cindy?  I’ve  done  ’em 
with  punkin,  an’  I’ve  done  ’em  with 
sweet  apples,  but  they’re  always  shoe- 
pegs  to  Josiah.  An’  I  can’t  help  thinkin’ 
if  I  sh’d  smother  ’em  with  raisins,  they’d 
be  ‘shoe-pegs’  to  him,  still.”  Lucindy 
Perkins  gave  a  quick,  emphatic  snuff, 
and  settled  herself  back  squarely  in  her 
chair. 

Cousin  Maria  Richards  had  introduced 
a  numoer  of  city  notions  during  her  so¬ 
journ  at  Elm  Farm;  some  of  them  Lu¬ 
cindy  had  reluctantly  acknowledged  to 
be  improvements.  Serving  asparagus  on 
toast,  for  instance,  had  recommended  it¬ 
self  as  ueing  a  good  way  to  use  up  stale 
bread.  Banana  fritters  and  banana  float 
had  been  the  salvation  of  a  dozen  ban¬ 
anas  that  Josiah  had  been  foolish  en¬ 
ough  to  invest  in,  one  day.  Lucindy’s 
thrifty  nature  lent  itself  readily  to  all 
such  ways  of  using  up  what,  otherwise, 
would  have  been  wasted.  But  when 
Cousin  Maria  came  in  from  a  morning 
walk  w.th  a  basketful  of  plump  red  bar¬ 
berries,  and  asked  her  whether  she  had 
ever  preserved  them  with  raisins,  she 
decided  that  it  was  time  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  hifalutin  fancies.  Apples  and 
pumpkin  you  can  waste  and  never  miss, 
so  ran  her  thoughts;  but  raisin's — good 
big  layer  raisins — why,  she  didn’t  even 
think  <  f  using  them  for  her  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  pies;  and  the  idea  of  cooking  them 
with  seedy,  sour  barb’rys — 

“Seems  to  me,  Maria,  you  city  folks 
waste  r  good  deal  of  time  experiment¬ 
ing  on  vict’ls!”  she  exclaimed,  suddenly. 
Cousin  Maria  smiled  good-naturedly,  as 
she  lifted  a  bunch  of  rosy  berries  from 
the  basket  in  her  lan. 

“Aren’t  these  beauties,  Lucindy  V' 

“H’m!  They  look  well  enough,  if 
that’s  what  you  mean;  and  also,  for  that 
matter,  do  choke-cherries.  ‘The  proof 
of  the  puddiu’s  in  the  eatin.’  ”  And  sue 
smiled  grimly. 

“Will  you  allow  me  to  do  a  little  more 
experimenting  to-morrow,  Lucindy?” 

“With  barb’rys?” 

Cousin  Maria  nodded. 

“I  don’t  b’lieve  Mason’s  got  a  raisin 
in  his  store.  He  never  lays  ’em  in  ’fore 
the  middle  of  October.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  the  raisins,  Lu¬ 
cindy;  all  I  want  is  the  use  of  your  stove 
and  preserving  kettle,”  was  the  reply. 

The  next  day  was  a  busy  one  for 
Cousin  Maria.  As  soon  as  the  breakfast 
dishes  were  cleared  away,  she  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  kitchen.  She  stripped 
and  washed  the  barberries,  and  then 
equipped  herself  for  a  walk.  If  Levi 
Mason  couldn’t  be  depended  on,  she 
knew  where  she  was  sure  of  finding 
some  raisins.  She  hadn’t  tramped 
the  country  for  nothing,  during  the  past 
month.  Lucindy  expressed  astonish¬ 
ment  that  Levi  d  “stocked  up”  so  early, 
when  Maria  came  back  and  began  to 
strip  from  their  stems  the  raisins  she 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining. 

“I  didn’t  stop  there,  Lucindy;  I 
thought  it  wasn’t  best  to  trust  to  an  un¬ 
certainty;  so  I  went  down  the  hill  and 
across  the  bridge,  to — ” 

“Land  sakes;  you  haint  been  way 
down  to  th’  Centre?”  broke  in  Lucindy. 
“I  thought  you’d  been  gone  considerable 
while.” 

“I  enjoyed  the  walk  very  much.  1 
only  hope  that  you  and  Josiah  will  en- 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’g  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


joy  the  preserves  equally  well,”  was  the 
reply. 

Lucindy’s  mouth  dropped  and  her  eyes 
wandered  restlessly  from  the  large 
raisins  falling  from  Cousin  Maria’s  busy 
fingers,  to  the  tin  dish  where  the  bar¬ 
berries  were  floating.  Then  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  she  found  herself  quoting  Scripture. 
It  would  hardly  seem  that  “pearls  and 
swine”  could  be  in  any  way  associated 
with  Cousin  Maria’s  work;  but  Josiah 
always  said  that  “Cindy  could  find  a 
text  to  suit  any  emergency.”  Her 
thoughts  did  not  always  blossom  into 
such,  however.  She  had  a  way,  not 
wholly  peculiar  to  herself,  of  saying  just 
the  opposite  of  what  she  had  been  think¬ 
ing. 

“Tuem  raisins  look  good  enough  to 
eat,”  was  what  she  finally  said;  and 
then,  as  sort  of  an  afterthought, — “it 
seems  a  pity  to  mix  ’em!”  Lucindy’s 
snuff  was  an  exclamation  point  that  al¬ 
ways  followed  a  decided  statement. 
Cousin  Maria  looked  up  quickly. 

If  you’d  rather  I  wouldn’t  make  the 
preserves,  Lucindy — ”  she  began 

“Land  no,  Maria,  don’t  stop!”  was  the 
hurried  response.  “I’m  rather  cur’ous 
to  taste  the  stuff,  now  you’ve  started 
on’t.” 

When  Josiah  came  in  to  dinner,  the 
preserve  was  simmering  on  the  back 
part  of  the  stove.  He  gave  an  apprecia¬ 
tive  sniff. 

“Still  at  it,  ’Cindy?  It  beats  th’  dick¬ 
ens  how  you  find  things  to  mess  up. 
Tho’t  them  damsons  was  goin’  to  end  up 
th’  season.”  Still  Josiah  smiled  broad¬ 
ly;  for  if  there  was  a  short  cut  to  his 
heart,  it  was  through  the  preserving 
kettle,  so  to  speak.  Lucindy  always 
had  her  dark  closet  in  the  cellar  well 
stocked  with  preserves,  from  Spring 
rhubarb  to  Autumn  quinces.  The  con¬ 
coction  upon  the  stove  bubbled  and  sim¬ 
mered,  and  pretty  soon  a  few  drops  spat¬ 
tered  over.  Josiah  sniffed  again. 

“Smells  consider’ble  like  bar — ” 

“It’s  a  new  preserve  that  Cousin 
Maria’s  puttin’  up  for  us.”  Lucindy 
hurriedly  checked  the  words  hovering 
upon  Joseph's  lips;  and  while  Cousin 
Maria  gently  stirred  the  bubbling  fluid, 
to  prevent  another  misdemeanor,  she 
bustled  round  the  table  with  wifely  so¬ 
licitude,  until  Josiah’s  attention  was 
tactfully  withdrawn.  Late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  Cousin  Maria  stood  at  the  kitchen 
door,  wooing  a  gentle  breeze  to  fan  her 
heated  brow.  Lucindy  cast  a  furtive 
glance  at  the  trim  row  of  jars  upon  the 
table,  as  she  passed  through  the  room. 
Cousin  Maria’s  attention  was  held  by 
the  antics  of  a  colt  down  in  the  pasture, 
and  Lucindy  cautiously  lifted  a  spoon 
that  lay  upon  the  table,  and  quickly 
dipped  it  into  the  bowl  of  “left-over” 
that  stood  besides  the  jars  of  fruit.  The 
shadow  of  a  smile  played  about  her  lips, 
and  it  broadened  when  she  set  a  dish  of 
the  tempting  preserve  beside  her  hus¬ 
band’s  plate. 

Josiah  came  in  hot  and  tired  from  an 
afternoon  in  the  grain  field.  He  drew  a 
long  breath  that  ended  in  a  sigh,  as  he 
pulled  his  chair  up  to  the  table.  Six 
o’clock,  and  the  cows  were  not  yet 
milked  nor  any  of  the  evening  chores 
done.  A  farmer’s  life  admits  of  few 
leisure  moments  in  Summer.  From 
sunrise  to  sunset  there  is  the  same  mo¬ 
notonous  round  of  duties.  Josiah  did  not 
complain — neither  did  Lucindy.  “Man’s 
work  is  from  sun  to  sun,  but  a  woman’s 
work  is  never  done,”  was  all  the  allusion 
she  ever  made  to  her  lot.  To-night, 
Josiah  seemed  almost  too  tired  to  eat. 
He  had  little  to  say.  He  hoped  that  the 
rain  would  keep  off  a  day  or  two  longer 
till  the  meadow  lot  was  mowed;  and  he 
asked  Cousin  Maria  if  he  hadn’t  seen  her 
tramping  off  towards  the  “Centre,”  in 
the  forenoon.  This  was  about  all  that 
was  said.  Meanwhile,  two  anxious 
women  were  waiting  his  verdict  upon 
the  dish  of  sauce  that  yet  remained  un¬ 
tasted.  At  lengtn  Josiah  raised  the 
spoon  to  his  lips.  His  countenance 
brightened.  He  tasted  again;  this  time 


more  eagerly;  yet,  with  the  perversity 
of  mankind  in  general,  he  refrained 
from  comment. 

Cousin  Maria  was  disappointed  wnen 
the  meal  finally  ended  without  anything 
having  been  said  regarding  the  fruit  of 
her  day’s  labor;  although  there  was  no 
mistaking  .Josiah’s  silent  appreciation  of 
it.  She  wasn’t  used  to  men’s  ways, 
Lucindy  told  her.  The  cows  were 
milked  and  the  last  chore  done.  Josiah 
sat  reading  the  paper.  Lucindy  was 
kneading  bread.  Her  work  always  over¬ 
lapped  into  the  hours  when  other  people 
were  resting.  Josiah  looked  over  his 
glasses  at  the  table  where  his  wife  was 
patiently  patting  her  lump  of  dough, 
and  said:  “I  declare  ’Cindy,  I  came 
nigh  smacking  my  lips  at  th’  table  to¬ 
night,  that  new  sauce  o’  yourn  tasted  so 
good.  What  was  it?” 

“Barb’rys;”  replied  his  wife,  with  a 
faint  smile  upon  her  tired  face. 

Josiah  finished  his  paper  in  silence. 

HELEN  M.  RICHARDSON. 

A  Rainbow  Shawl 

A  very  dainty-looking  wrap,  which 
women  have  been  wearing  on  the  veran¬ 
das  at  some  of  the  Summer  resorts,  is  a 
rainbow  shawl,  which  is  knitted  in  ordi¬ 
nary  plain  knitting  stitch.  It  is  made 
of  Shetland  wool,  with  large  bone  or 
wooden  needles  No.  5  or  No.  G,  about 
one  inch  in  circumference.  It  will  take 
seven  skeins  of  Shetland  wool,  four  of 
white,  one  of  pale  pink,  one  of  pale  blue, 
one  of  pale  yellow. 

Cast  on  200  stitches.  Then  knit  in  the 
following  order:  12  rows,  white;  2,  yel¬ 
low;  12,  pink;  2,  yellow;  G,  white;  2, 
yellow;  8,  blue;  2,  yellow;  12,  pink;  2, 
yellow;  32,  white;  2,  yellow;  7,  blue;  2, 

yellow;  32,  white;  2,  yellow;  7,  pink;  2, 

yellow;  32,  white;  2,  yellow;  7,  pink;  2, 

yellow;  32,  white;  2,  yellow;  12,  pink;  2, 

yellow;  5,  white;  2,  yellow;  5,  white,  2, 
yellow;  8,  blue;  2,  yellow;  G,  white;  2, 
yellow;  12,  pink;  2,  yellow;  12,  white. 
Crochet  edge  around.  A  fringe  (of  sim¬ 
ple  chain  stitch)  about  three  inches  long 
is  very  pretty.  The  lighter  the  tints  the 
more  perfectly  they  will  blend  and  the 
better  the  rainbow  effect. 


Riding  a  Horry. — You  can’t  afford  on 
a  farm  (or  any  other  place,  for  that 
matter)  to  deprive  yourself  and  children 
from  indulgence  in  individual  tastes. 
It  is  surprising  sometimes  how  a  small 
outlay  adds  to  the  interest,  and  fre¬ 
quently  profit  as  well.  I  have  known  of 
several  instances  where  fancy  poultry, 
dog  or  cattle  breeding  of  sorts  most  in 
demand  in  that  part  of  the  country,  has 
resulted  in  interesting  the  whole  family 
and  adding  largely  to  the  income.  Have 
a  hobby  of  your  own  choosing;  one  that 
will  give  you  the  most  pleasure,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  ease  with 
which  you  can  do  the  almost  endless 
routine  work  of  a  farmer’s  wife. 

Mrs.  Kittie  Grant. 


AV\t.  WORLD'S  ^ 


Elgin  Watches 

possess  accuracy  and  endurance 
under  all  conditions  and  in  uli 
degrees  of  tomperature. 

Full  Ruby  Joweled. 

Sold  by  jewelers  everywhere. 
An  Elgin  Watch  always  has  the 
word  ’‘Elgin”  engraved  on  the 
works— fully  guaranteed. 

Send  for  free  booklet. 


f  ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.  ELGIN,  ILL.  | 


$L25  for  Nothing 


Our  presses  have  completed  printing  our 
Catalogue  No.  99,  of  everything  to 
Eat,  Use  and  Wear.  Each  copy 
costs  $1.00  to  print  and  25  cents  to 
mail.  As  an  evidence  of  interest, 
send  10  cents  in  stamps  to  help 
pay  postage,  and  you  may  deduct 
these  10  cents  from  your  first 
order  of  $1.  It  required  17  car 
loads  of  paper  for  this  won¬ 
derful  catalogue,  which  con¬ 
tains  480  pages, size  LOCxl  i 
inches,  equivalent  to  over 
1000  pages  of  the  ordinary 
catalogue.  We  save  you 
25  per  cent,  to  75  per 
cent,  on  everything 
you  buy  at  every 
season  of  the  year. 


There 
is  little 
you  can 
think  of 
that  this 
book  does 
not  contain, 
excepting  Lo¬ 
comotives  and 
Boats.  We  even 
quote  Live  Ani¬ 
mals.  Everything 
man,  woman  or 
child  wears,  all  kinds 
of  food,  everything 
for  tlie  home,  for  the 
oflice,  for  a  hotel,  for  use 
on  a  farm,  in  a  barn,  or  for 
every  known  purpose,  can 
he  found  in  tiiis  catalogue. 
Tills  book  contains  over 
19,000  illustrations  and  quotes 
prices  on  over  150,000  differ¬ 
ent  articles. 

Lithographed  Carpet,  Rug  and 
Drapery  Catalogue,  and  our  Clothing 
Catalogue  with  large  samples  at¬ 
tached,  are  also  Free,  Expressago  paid 
on  Clothing ;  Freight  paid  on  Carpet. 


This  book  quotes 
wholesale  prices 
to  consumers, 
and  witli  it  in 
your  posses¬ 
sion  you  buy 
c  h  e  a  p  e  r 
than  the 
average 
dealer. 


Which  book  shall  eve  send  f  Address  this  way  : 


JULIUS  HINES  &  SON 

Department  425  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


B.B. 

Oases  of  New  Goods  crowding 
in  by  the  hundreds. 

Many  advance  lines  of  late, 
dressy  things  opened — styles  and 
value  that  show  the  strength  of 
this  store’s  hid  for  the  preference 
is  merit. 

One  line  in  particular— 52  inch 
all  wool  Oxford  Homespuns, 

50c. 

— decidedly  smart — so  attractive 
as  will  get  extra  attention. 

Other  new  Homespuns  85c.  to 
$3.50 — the  $1.25  and  $1.50  lines  are 
56  inch  goods — elegant  weave  and 
high-toned  effect. 

Surplus  lot  of  Lupin’s  make  all 
wool  Black  Camels  Hair,  35c. 
yard — 48  inches  wide. 

Maker  put  worth  in  them — 
never  intended  them  to  sell  for  as 
little  as  even  twice  this. 

Samples  will  surprise  you. 


BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


Thoroughly  trains  young 
men  and  women  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  secures  situu- 
Poughkeepsie.N.Y.  Htions.  Instructions  by 
i  mail  or  in  person.  Ex¬ 

penses  low.  For  full  Information,  address 
C.  C.  GAINES,  Box  817,  Uoughkcepsie,  N.  Y. 


ha  r 


Buy  Direct 

from  luctory  at  wholesale  prices 
..^i-^you  pay  one  small  proiltonly.  Why 
.1-mkk  pay  agents  and  dealers  high  prices. 

All  attachments  free.  80  days  free 
trial.  Warranted  20 years.  180,000  sold. 
*85.00  Arlington  Gem  for. .  I*  I  2.1)5 
Drop  Kcnd  Arlington  Gem. .  #  1 5.50 

*50.00  Arlington  for . till  7.00 

fn  *115.00  Kenwood  for . *21.50 

|  Jj  Other  Much  Inca  at  *9,*  10.50  A  $  12 

tmS  Large  illustrated  catalogue  and 

testimonials  free.  CASH  BUYERS’  UNION. 

1. 58-104  W.  Van  Huron  St.,  It- 848  .Chicago,  III 


Brass  Band 

la.trumenta,  Drums,  Uniforms. 
Jk  Hupp.ler.  Write  for  catalog,  44fi 
Illustrations,  fltKK;  it  gives  in¬ 
formation  for  musicians  and  new 

hands.  |_YON  *  HEALY, 

*«  Adams  8K,  CHICAGO. 


“  Wood  treated  with  Creosote  is  not  subject  to  dry 
rot  or  other  decay.”— Century  Dictionary. 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

are  50  per  cent  cheaper  than  paint,  and  100  per  cent 
better  for  all  rough  woodwork.  Made  in  all  colors, 
and  durability  guaranteed.  Samples  on  wood  and 
illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  request 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


||||L7V  vLivrj,  w  1  at  druggists.  46c 

UUL  0  size  of  us.  Coe  Cheui.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

WE  WANT  YOU 


to  represent  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  Fairs.  Liberal 
terms  will  be  sent  on  request.  Write  early 
for  appointment,  and  give  place  and  date  of 
Fair  you  waut  to  attend. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  Yoke 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 


September  1 


MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK. 

MILK  PRICES— At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange  the  price 
was  advanced  to  2%  cents  per  quart  within 
the  26-cent  freight  zone. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  .has  been  unusu¬ 
ally  scarce  this  week,  and  prices  show  a 
marked  advance.  The  greatest  demand 
was  for  Spring  chickens,  and  some  ordi¬ 
nary  stock  sold  for  12 %  cents.  There  was 
also  a  good  call  for  turkeys. 

BUTTER  has  jumped  up  another  half- 
cent.  Receipts  show  a  still  greater  de¬ 
crease  than  last  week.  On  account  of 
weather  conditions  the  make  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts  is  running  light  There  is  an  especial 
scarcity  of  fancy  creamery  and  State  dairy. 

EGGS.— The  proportion  of  fancy  quality 
arriving  is  small.  Some  of  the  best  marks 
are  irregular,  showing  more  or  less  heated 
and  defective  stock.  The  long  period  of 
extremely  hot  weather  greatly  damaged 
eggs  in  transit,  or  held  goods  out  of  cold 
storage. 

LIVE  STOCK— Receipts  for  the  first  four 
days  of  this  week  were  8,369  cattle,  128 
cows,  6,845  calves,  35,151  sheep,  and  19,362 
hogs.  Steers  sold  at  $4.40  to  $6;  oxen,  $3.60 
to  $4.30;  bulls,  $2.35  to  $3.30,  and  cows,  $1.40 
to  $3.50,  with  a  few  extra  fat  cows  at  $3.75 
to  $4.  Veal  calves  brought  $5  to  $8,  and 
grassers,  $3.  The  demand  for  sheep  was 
light,  common  to  good  selling  at  $2.85  to  $4 
per  100  pounds,  and  lambs,  $5.75  to  $6.75. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  the  leading  feature, 
and  that  is  not  specially  active.  Most  of 
the  Spring  wheat  is  now  cut,  and  general 
rains  in  the  Northwest  are  greatly  hinder¬ 
ing  the  thrashing.  Corn  is  dull.  Dry 
weather  in  the  corn  district  is  injuring  the 
crop.  There  will  be  a  great  many  short 
ears.  Trade  in  oats  is  light.  Most  of  the 
crop  is  harvested  and  except  in  parts  of  the 
Northwest,  is  said  to  be  good.  A  little  ex¬ 
port  business  has  been  done  in  rye  recently. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  August  18,  1900. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  marrow,  choice  . 2  10  @  — 

Marrow,  common  to  good _ 1  80  @2  05- 

Medium,  choice  . 1  S2%@1  85 

Pea,  choice  . 2  05  @2  10 

Pea,  common  to  good  . 1  75  @2  00 

Red,  kidney,  choice  .  —  @1  80 

Red  kidney,  com  to  good  . 1  65  @1  75 

White  kidney,  choice  . 2  25  @2  30 

White,  kidney,  com  to  good..l  90  @2  20 

Yellow  eye,  choice  . 2  10  @2  15 

Black  T.  S.,  choice  . 1  30  @1  40 

Lima,  California  .  —  @3  55 

Imported  pea  . 1  70  @1  75 

Med.,  fair  to  prime  . 1  50  @1  65 

Imported,  medium,  inferior...l  30  @1  45 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  bu  .  —  @1  12% 

Bags,  per  bu  . 1  07%@1  10 

Scotch,  bbl.,  bu  . 1  12%@  — 

Scotch,  bags,  bu  .  —  @  1  10 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  .  21%@  21% 

Firsts  .  20%@  21 

Seconds  .  19  ®  20 

Thirds  .  18  @  18% 

Tim  a  pytriiQ  -  21 

State  dairy,  half  firkins,  extra...  20  @  20% 

Welsh  tubs,  extra  .  19%@  20 

Firsts  .  18% @  19% 

Thirds  to  seconds  .  16  @  18 

West.,  imitation  creamery,  ex¬ 
tras  .  18  @  — 

Creamery,  firsts  .  16  @  17 

Creamery,  lower  grades  .  15  @  151 

West.,  factory,  June  pack,  fancy  16%@  16% 

Fresh,  firsts  .  —  @  16 

Seconds  .  15%@  15% 

Low  grades  .  14  @  15 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  colored,  large  fancy.  —  @  10% 

Col.,  large,  goou  to  choice .  10%@  10% 

Large,  white,  fancy  .  10%@  10% 

White,  good  to  choice  .  10  @  10% 

Large,  poor  to  fair  .  8%@  9% 

Small,  colored,  fancy  .  —  @  10% 

Small,  white,  fancy  .  —  @  10% 

Small,  col.,  good  .  10%@  10% 

Small,  white,  good  .  10  @  10% 

Small,  poor  to  fair  .  8%@  !>• 

Light  skims,  small,  choice  ....  9  @  9% 

Light  skims,  large,  choice  ....  8%@  8% 

Part  skims,  prime  .  7%@  8 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  5%@  7 

Part  skims,  common  .  3  @  4% 

FRUITS. 

Peaches,  Md.  &  Del.,  crate  ....  60@  1  00 

Md.  &  Del.  carrier  .  60(g)  1  50 

Jersey,  basket  .  25(g)  <6 

Md.  &  Del.,  basket  .  30(g)  90 

Plums,  nearby,  8-lb  basket .  50(g)  1  50 

West.  New  York,  8-lb  basket..  20®  25 

Watermelons,  per  100  .  5  00(g)  20  00 

Per  car  .  60  00@175  00 

Pears,  Clapp’s  favorite,  nearby, 

bbl  .  1  75(g)  2  75 

Com.  kinds,  nearby,  bbl  .  50@  1  00 

Bartlett,  Jersey,  bbl  .  1  50(g)  3  CO 

Bell,  nearby,  bbl  .  1  25#  — 

Scooter,  nearby,  bbl  .  1  25@  — 

Up-river,  Bartlett,  bbl  .  1  50®  2  50 

Flemish  Beauty,  bbl  .  1  25(g)  1  75 

Apples,  Alexander,  h.  p.,  bbl .  1  50®  2  50 

Windfalls  .  60®  1  fO 

Gravenstein,  h.  p.,  bbl  .  1  50#  2  £5 

Codling,  h.  p.,  bbl  .  1  25#  1  75 

Duchess,  Ohio,  bbl  .  1  50#  2  60 

Orange,  pippin,  bbl  .  1  25®  1  37 


WE  WANT  YOU 

to  represent  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  Fairs.  Libera 
terms  will  be  sent  on  request.  Write  early 
for  appointment,  and  give  place  and  date  of 
Fair  you  want  to  attend. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  New  York 


Maiden’s  Blush,  bbl  .  1  25(g)  2  00 

Twenty-ounce,  bbl  .  1  50®  2  58 

Fall  pippin,  bbl .  1  25®  1  75 

Grapes,  Niagara,  Southern,  car¬ 
rier  .  25®  75 

Delaware,  carrier  .  50®  1  (W 

Black,  carrier  .  25®  75 

Up-river,  Champion,  carrier...  25®  60 

Muskmelons,  Jersey,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  bbl  .  75®  1  00 

J’y  Hackensack,  seed,  bbl  _  50®  1  00 

Jersey,  Christina,  bbl  .  75®  1  25 

Jersey,  Gem  and  Jenny  Lind, 

bbl  .  75®  1  50 

Crate  .  50®  76 

Md.  &  Del.,  Jenny  Lind,  crate.  40®  75 

Md.  @  Del.,  Gem,  crate  .  50®  1  25 

Rocky  Ford,  Col.,  crate  .  2  00®  2  50 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  hard  Manitoba..  79%@  — 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth  .  78  @  — 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth  .  80%  — 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator..  26  @  — 

No.  3,  mixed  .  25  @  ’ 

Track  and  ungraded  white....  26  ®  33 
Rye,  No.  2,  West’n,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf.  51  @  — 

State  &  J’y,  c.  1  f„  track .  62  @  53% 

Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y....  44  @  — 

Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  46  @  50 

Hay  and  Straw. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 

Hay,  No.  1  .  85  @  87% 

No.  2  .  80  @  83- 

No.  3  .  70  ®  75 

Clover  .  65  @  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  70  @  80 

Straw,  rye,  long  .  70  @  75 

Oat  .  40  @  45 


EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 


Penn.  &  State,  prime,  per  doz..  17  @  18 
West’n.,  reg.  packings,  norther¬ 
ly  section,  choice  .  —  @  17 

West’n.,  southerly  sec.,  fair  to 

good  .  16  ®  16% 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penna.,  prime  to  tancy.  —  ®  18 
Western,  candled,  choice  to 

fancy  .  15%@  16% 

Average  best  .  13%@  15 

Fair  to  prime  .  12  @  13 

West,  and  Southwest,  common..  10  @  11 
W’n,  dirties,  candled,  30-doz. 

case  .  —  @3  00 

Uncandled,  30-doz  case . 2  50  @2  85 

Western,  checks,  30-doz  case _ 1  95  @2  25 


W’n  culls,  inferior,  30-doz.  case.l  50  @1  80 


POTATOES. 


L.  I.,  prime,  in  bulk,  per  bbl _ 1  50@  1  87 

Jersey,  prime,  in  bulk,  per  bbl..l  37  @1  75 

Sweets,  Jersey,  per  bbl  . 3  50  @3  75 

S’n.  yellow,  prime,  per  bbl. ...2  50  @2  75 

Yams,  South’n,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Southern,  white,  per  bbl  . 1  00  @1  75 

POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  South’n,  per  lb.  —  @  11 

Fowls,  per  lb  .  —  @  10% 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  9% 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair  .  50  @  60 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair  .  75  @1  00 

Pigeons,  per  pair  .  15  @  20 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  dry  picked, 

fancy  .  20  @  — 

Spring,  fair  to  good  .  15  @  18 

Old  hens,  average  best  .  9  @  10 

Old  toms,  average  grades  .  —  @  8 

Old,  poor  .  6  @  7 

Phila.  Spring  chicken,  selected, 

large  .  16  @  17 

Mixed  weights  .  13  @  15 

W’n.  Spring  chicken,  dry  picked, 

4  lb.  and  over  to  pair .  13  @  13% 

Scalded,  4  lb.  and  over  to  pair.  13  @  13% 

Three  lb.  and  under,  average 

to  prime  .  12%@  13 

Southern  Spring  chickens,  aver¬ 
age  weights,  best  .  —  @  13 

Fair  to  good .  12  @  12% 

Fowels,  State  and  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  .  —  @11 

West’n,  dry-picked,  per  lb _  —  @  10% 

West’n,  scalded,  per  lb .  10  @  10% 

Southern  and  Southw’n,  lb .  10  @  10% 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  and  East,  Spring, 

per  lb .  —  @11 

Western,  per  lb  .  6  @  8 

Eastern,  Sp'g,  wh,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Eastern,  Spring,  dark  .  11  @  12 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  wh.,  per 

doz  .  —  @2  00 

Mixed,  per  doz  . 1  50  @1  75 

Small,  dark,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  25 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  average,  prime .  —  @  11 

Fair  to  good  .  9%@  10% 

Common  .  6  @  8 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  L.  I.,  per  100  bchs .  —  @1  00 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100  . 2  00  @2  50 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  box  .  50  @  75 

Up-river,  bbl  . 2  00  @2  50 

Onions,  Southern,  %-bbl.  basket.  60  @  90 

Jersey,  white,  bskt  .  75  @1  25 

Southern,  white,  bskt  .  75  @1  25 

Jersey,  yellow,  bbl  . 1  25  @±75 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  white,  bbl . 1  50  @2  25 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  red,  bbl  . 1  00  @1  60 

Conn  &  L.  I.,  yellow,  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag  . 1  50  @2  00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag . 1  25  @  — 

Orange  Co.,  red  bag  . 1  00  @  — 

Western,  yellow,  bbl  .  —  @1  60 

Western,  yellow,  bag  .  50  @  75 

State,  yellow,  bbl  . 1  60  @  — 

Squash,  white,  bbl  .  50  @  75 

Yellow,  crooked  neck,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Marrow,  bbl  .  75  @1  00 

Peas,  State,  per  bu  . 1  00  @1  50 

String  beans,  State,  1%  bu.  bag.  25  @1  00 

State,  green,  bu  .  25  @  75 

State,  wax  bu  .  25  @  75 

Md.,  green,  bu  .  50  @  75 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  round,  bu  box  20  @  30 

Common,  box  .  15  @  -0 

Corn,  Jersey,  100  .  25  @  50 

Hackensack,  100  .  60  @  75 

Peppers,  bbl  .  50  @  75 

Celery  .  10  @  60 

Cucumbers,  pickles,  J’y,  1,000.  .1  00  @1  75 

Long  Island,  per  1,000  . 1  00  @2  00 

Rockland  Co.,  per  1,000  . 1  00  @3  00 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60  @1  00 

Lima  Beans,  Jerse,  potato,  bag.  75  ^1  00 

Jersey,  flat,  bag  .  50  @  75 

Carrots,  L.  I.,  100  bunches .  75  @1  00 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  case . 1  00  @3  00 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchance  price  within  26-cent 
freight  zone,  2%  cents  per  quart. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Another  chance  to  avoid  backache  on 
wash  day  is  offered  by  W.  L.  Chester, 
Camden,  N.  J.  He  is  manufacturer  of  the 
Improved  Perfect  Washer. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Landisville,  Pa.,  is 
offering  a  choice  quality  of  seed  wheat  to 
R.  N.-Y.  readers.  It  is  a  heavy  yielder, 
and  fine  quality  of  grain. 

The  Maud  S  windmill  seems  to  be  as 
great  a  favorite  in  the  windmill  trade  as 
the  famous  trotter  was  in  her  palmiest 
days.  The  manufacturers  give  a  very 
strong  guarantee.  For  full  information 
write  “Maud  S”  Windmill  and  Pump  Co., 
18-24  So.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Seed  grain  should,  above  everything  else, 
be  thoroughly  cleaned.  Weeds  usually 
make  their  appearance  readily  enough 
without  sowing  them.  Henry  Phillips  Seed 
and  Implement  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  give  their 
farm  seeds  an  extra  run  through  the  fan¬ 
ning  mill.  Write  for  their  wheat  circular 
and  price  list. 

The  sled  corn  cutters  were  discussed  in 
a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Farmers 
seemed  to  differ  about  their  work,  but  it 
seems  to  be  settled  that  the  “Scientific” 
cutter  made  by  the  Foos  Mfg.  Co.,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  is  the  safest  and  most  useful 
one  on  the  market.  The  knife  wings  fold 
up  when  not  in  use,  and  there  is  a  useful 
device  for  tying  bundles,  which  is  sent  free 
to  all  who  buy  the  “Scientific.”  Look  this 
up! 

A  strong,  durable  and  highly  efficient 
power  is  needed  for  operating  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  If  the  power  is  portable  It  pos¬ 
sesses  many  advantages  over  the  station¬ 
ary  power.  In  many  sections  it  is  found 
advantageous  to  have  a  community  power 
—one  which  is  owned  conjointly  by  several 
farmers— and  which  may  travel  about  from 
farm  to  farm  as  needed,  supplying  power, 
for  thrashing,  cutting  silage  and  other 
feed,  grinding  grain,  sawing  wood,  etc. 
Among  those  powers  especially  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  this  use  is  the  Rumely  traction  en¬ 
gine.  The  Rumely  engines  differ  from 
others  of  their  class,  in  their  easy  steam¬ 
ing  qualities,  and  that  they  possess  un¬ 
usual  actual  horse  power.  In  addition  they 
are  very  simple  and  easy  to  handle.  Their 
traction  qualities  are  excellent  and  make 
them  fast  travelers  on  the  road.  It  will  be 
well  for  any  farmer,  or  association  of 
farmers  who  think  of  buying  an  engine  to 
look  into  the  merits  of  the  Rumely  before 
buying.  Address  the  Rumely  Company,  La 
Porte,  Ind.,  for  handsome  free  catalogue. 


Rotation  with  Beans.— We  do  not  think 
beans  exhaust  the  soil  to  as  great  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  corn,  but  the  ,Tbean  timber”  in  our 
soil  seems  to  be  in  smaller  quantity  than 
that  required  by  corn,  and  very  few  farm¬ 
ers  meet  with  success  if  they  undertake  to 
grow  a  second  crop  of  beans  in  succession. 
Our  best  beans  follow  a  good  crop  of 
clover.  Have  never  heard  any  complaint 
of  farmers  being  unable  to  secure  a  catch 
of  clover  In  wheat,  following  beans. 

Leroy,  N.  Y.  n.  b.  keeney  &  son. 

Wood  Ashes  on  Cabbage.— In  some  in¬ 
stances,  wood  ashes  or  shell  lime  have 
been  used  around  cabbages,  but  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  by  no  means  general.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  plant  is  somewhat  stimu¬ 
lated  by  them,  but  I  think  only  so  far  as 
they  supply  plant  food,  and  the  expense 
of  putting  it  around  each  plant  is  such  as 
to  make  the  practice  of  doubtful  practical 
value.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  effect  on 
either  the  Cabbage  maggot  or  club  root. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  kill  the  mag¬ 
got  except  by  use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
Club  root  is  very  hard  to  get  rid  of  when 
once  a  piece  of  ground  is  infected,  but  it 
can  be  pretty  well  avoided  by  a  proper  ro¬ 
tation  Of  Crops.  J.  M.  LUPTON. 

Long  Island. 

Wheat  in  Indiana.— The  wheat  crop  in 
this  part  of  the  State  was  practically  a 
total  failure;  probably  not  one  acre  out  of 
100  being  harvested.  No  one  has  ever  seen 
such  a  complete  failure.  A  comparatively 
dry  Spring,  following  a  hard  snowless 
Winter  killed  what  the  Hessian  fly  had  al¬ 
ready  weakened.  The  effect  was  the  same 
on  fields  that  were  well  fertilized  when 
sown.  Many  farmers  are  discouraged,  and 
will  not  sow  any  wheat  this  Fall,  prefer¬ 
ring  to  await  future  developments.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  not  wise.  Practically  all  wheat 
ground  was  broken  and  planted  in  either 
corn,  oats,  millet,  or  buckwheat.  This 
should  lessen  the  number  and  effect  of  the 
Hessian  fly  on  the  coming  crop,  so  that 
farmers  may  sow  without  fearing  much 
damage  from  the  pest.  Most  farmers  will 
sow  very  late  in  corn  ground  or  oat  stub¬ 
ble,  others  will  follow  directions  given  by 
experiment  stations.  The  acreage  will, 
from  present  indications,  be  much  below  an 
average  w.  b.  f. 

Lawrence,  Ind. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adm. 

Round,  of  Any  Size,  and  all 
Machinery  Needed. 

CL  D.  Harder,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y- 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Registered  Shropshires  for  Sale“anaa“l8&EGwood 

ones.  8.  SHAFFER.  Princeton,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa. 


TSJATIONAL  DELAINE  MERINOS.  BLACK-TOP 
SPANISH  MERINOS.  SHROPSHIRES.  RAMS 
AND  EWES.  All  Registered.  Correspondence 
solicited.  M.  C.  MULKIN,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Farm  in  Haywood  County, 

western  North  Carolina.  150  acres,  well  adapted  for 
stock  or  fruit  farm.  8.  H.  HILLIARD,  Canton,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE— Elegant  COUNTRY  Place. 

Westchester  County;  trolley  to  New  York.  Fifty- 
five  acres;  abundant  fruit.  Colonial  house,  18  rooms. 
Lawns,  flowering  shrubbery.  Barns  and  stables. 
$12,000.  Great  bargain.  Address 

“STRATHMORE,”  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


150  Farms  for  Sale. 

On  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia ;  climate 
mild.  Land  cheap  and  productive.  Convenient  to 
large  cities  both  by  land  and  water.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  price-list  and  map  of  Peninsula  to 

F.  H.  DRYDEN,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 


pwaey  $18 

Send  stamp 


A  week  AND  expenses  to  men  with 
rigs  to  Introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 
Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Parsons,  Kan 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 


BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

234  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


SHIP 


your  BERRIES.  PEACHES, 
APPLES.  PEARS,  BUTTER, 
SOUTHERN  TRUCK,  etc.,  to 
SAMUEL  WHITTON, 
Commission  Merchant, 
ITt.lpa  n  v. 


FERTILIZER  AGENTS ! 

Are  you  going  to  handle  Fertilizer  next  year, 
either  locally  or  otherwise  ?  Good  liberal 
commission  contracts.  Goods  guaranteed. 
Write  us  at  once  for  details. 

THE  HARDY  PACKING  CO., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Costs 

Less 


in  the  end — costs  less  from 
the  start — to  use 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Don’t  remain  in  the  dark.  Avoid  min¬ 
eral  products,  they  heal  unnaturally,  if 
at  all.  No  man  would  dare  use  them  on 
himself.  Insist  on  having  Veterinary 
Pixine — the  purely  animal  and  vegetable 
preparation— the  most  scientific  and  na¬ 
tural — the  most  speedy  and  vital — heal¬ 
ing  ointment  that  can  be  made.  The 
absolutely  guaranteed  cure  for  chafed 
and  sore  necks,  scratches,  hoof  rot,  and 
all  sores  and  skin  affections  on  horse, 
cow  and  domestic  animals.  Cures  with¬ 
out  scab  or  scar.  Money  hack  if  it  fails. 

T3PTCv  J  2-oz.  box,  “  25c. 

PRICE  g.oz  bQX)  . 

At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


A  Darning  Machine. 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning 
machine  we  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  than 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
$1,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  $1  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 
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It  Is  Up  to  You ! 

When  we  told  you  about  that  $2  that  we  were  going  to  send  to 
club-raisers  every  day,  you  thought  that  you  could  not  get  the  larg¬ 
est  club  any  way,  so  let  it  go.  You  saw  the  report  last  week  for 
the  first  four  days.  Here  is  the  report  for  last  week  : 


August  20.  C.  S.  Spaulding,  Connecticut .  One  Yearly. 

August  21.  R.  C.  Trowbridge,  New  York .  Ten  Trials. 

August  22.  S.  S.  Chandler,  Wisconsin .  Two  Yearlies. 

August  23.  N.  W.  Stone,  Georgia .  One  Yearly. 

August  24.  R.  C.  Trowbridge,  New  York .  Twelve  Trials. 

August  26.  Henry  Allen,  New  York .  Three  Yearlies. 


When  Mr.  Trowbridge  got  his  first  $2-bill,  he  writes,  he  was 
surprised,  and  went  right  out  and  got  12  more,  and  sent  them  right 
in.  In  this  way  he  captured  two  premiums  this  week.  There  is  the 
record  in  plain  figures.  We  are  going  to  keep  this  up  until  January 
15  next,  no  matter  what  the  result.  The  $2  goes  to  the  largest  club 
received  each  day.  Renewals  will  count  just  the  same  as  new 
names  for  all  the  premiums  in  this  contest.  Now  it’s  up  to  you  for 
a  $2  bill.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

POTATOES.— Market  conditions  are  con¬ 
siderably  improved.  The  low  prices  of  two 
or  three  weeks  ago  showed  shippers  the 
need  of  going  a  little  slower,  and  receipts 
have  fallen  off  considerably.  The  best 
Long  Island  potatoes  are  now  bringing 
$1.87  per  barrel.  Prime  sweets  have  also 
advanced. 

PLUMS.— Some  shipments  of  excellent 
quality  have  been  received  from  nearby 
points  recently.  Most  of  them  come  in 
eight-pound  baskets  similar  to  those  used 
for  grapes.  On  account  of  the  great  va¬ 
riety  of  other  fruits  offered,  however,  they 
do  not  attract  the  attention  deserved. 
Ruling  wholesale  prices  are  15  to  20  cents 
per  basket. 

SOUR  GRAPES.— This  would  be  an  ap¬ 
propriate  label  for  many  that  are  now  seen 
in  this  max-ket.  Consumers  who  have  had 
experience  in  buying  are  cautious  about 
getting  grapes  so  early  in  the  season,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  black  varieties  show  so 
many  red-sided  ones.  I  have  seen  some  of 
the  little  three-pound  baskets  offered  at  10 
to  15  cents,  but  nobody  seemed  to  want 
them.  There  is  not  much  demand  for 
grapes  until  toward  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  and 
the  price  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 

USING  THE  ODDS  AND  ENDS.— A 
western  paper  states  that  a  company  cap¬ 
italized  at  $5,000,000  will  soon  begin  opera¬ 
tions  near  Fresno,  Cal,  to  utilize  the  vari¬ 
ous  wastes  and  refuse  matters  of  cream¬ 
eries,  wineries,  and  raisin-seeding  plants. 
Grape  seeds  yield  oil  and  tannin;  cream  of 
tartar  may  be  made  from  winery  refuse, 
and  prussic  acid  from  the  pits  of  apricots. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature  that,  while  the  form 
may  be  changed,  not  an  atom  of  matter  or 
force  is  destroyed.  The  efforts  of  men  to 
utilize  all  these  wastes  are,  in  a  way,  sim¬ 
ply  a  getting  back  to  the  methods  of  Na¬ 
ture,  who  puts  her  waste  vegetation  under 
pressure  and  changes  it  into  coal,  turns  her 
waste  carbon  into  diamonds;  and  uses  the 
idle  gravel  and  sand  to  filter  the  water 
which  flows  from  the  hillside  spring. 

SWEET  POTATOES  FOR  EUROPE.— On 
account  of  the  difficulties  in  shipping 
across  the  ocean,  but  few  sweet  potatoes 
have  been  sent  from  this  country  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  They  cannot  be  kept  in  cold  storage, 
extreme  dryness  and  a  certain  degree  of 
warmth  being  necessary.  Last  March  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  sent  a  trial 
shipment  of  20  barrels  of  Jersey  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  to  London  and  Paris.  The  barrels 
were  lined  with  tar  paper  to  keep  out  the 
moisture,  and  each  tuber  wrapped  in  light 
parchment  paper.  Dr.  W.  H.  Wray,  In¬ 
spector  of  the  Bureau  at  London,  to  whom 
10  barrels  were  sent,  reported  that  most  of 
them  arrived  in  very  fair  condition.  Seven 
barrels  were  sent  to  grocery  stores  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities  and  distributed  in  small 
parcels  to  private  families,  with  a  request 
for  their  opinion  after  trial.  Some  had 
never  eaten  sweet  potatoes,  and  did  not 
like  them  at  first.  The  majority,  however, 
spoke  of  them  favorably,  and  Dr.  Wray 
thinks  that  if  sweet  potatoes  are  intro¬ 
duced  through  the  proper  channels,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  trade  may  be  worked  up  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market.  The  remaining  10  barrels 
were  sent  to  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  Assistant 
United  States  Pomologist,  who  was  at  the 
Paris  Exposition.  There  was  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  the  potatoes  into  France 
at  all,  as  an  official  decree  forbids  the  im¬ 
portation  of  America*  potatoes.  Finally 
an  arrangement  was  made  to  have  them 
entered  as  yams.  The  delay  of  about  15 
days  had  worked  considerable  damage  to 
the  shipment,  and  many  of  the  tubers  were 


rotten.  Enough,  however,  were  saved  to 
make  a  fair  exhibit,  which  attracted  great 
attention.  The  French  market  for  novel¬ 
ties  in  the  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
said  to  be  excellent,  and  it  is  believed  that 
if  small  shipments  of  prime  sweet  potatoes, 
packed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  ar¬ 
rival  in  good  condition,  were  made  regu¬ 
larly,  an  excellent  business  would  result. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS’  WOES.— 
“Just  look  at  these  pears,”  said  a  fruit 
man.  “What  the  shipper  sent  them  for  is 
more  than  I  can  tell,  unless  he  has  been 
beaten  by  some  scalawag,  and  has  a  grudge 
against  all  commission  merchants.”  The 
pears  (probably  10  bushels)  were  inferior 
natural  fruit,  a  trifle  larger  than  crab  ap¬ 
ples.  They  would  do  fairly  well  for  pick¬ 
ling  or  stewing  with  molasses  if  a  person 
had  no  other  fruit;  but  a  few  go  a  long 
way,  especially  in  a  flush  pear  season, 
when  there  is  a  surplus  of  really  good  va¬ 
rieties.  To  make  It  still  worse  these  little 
pears  were  so  ripe  that  many  were  nearly 
fit  for  the  garbage  wagon,  and  doubtless 
that  was  where  the  bulk  of  them  finally 
landed.  When  this  shipper  gets  the  re¬ 
turns,  he  will  make  an  awful  fuss,  and  de¬ 
clare  that  he  has  been  swindled,  yet  the 
commission  merchant  was  one  of  the  most 
responsible  dealers  in  the  city.  This  is 
only  one  illustration.  The  same  storv  in 
other  forms  might  be  told  every  week.  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  contemptible 
scoundrel  than  a  man  who  will  receive  the 
goods  a  farmer  has  worked  hard  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  then  swindle  him  out  of  the 
money  they  bring;  but  it  is  only  fair  that 
incidents  like  the  above  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  to  show  that  receivers  are  not  al¬ 
ways  to  blame  for  poor  returns. 

STIR  UP  HOME  TRADE.— A  New  Jersey 
farmer  living  about  20  miles  from  New 
York  said  the  other  day:  “I  noticed  that 
the  grocers  in  my  part  of  the  county  all 
send  to  New  York  for  their  potatoes,  or 
drive  to  their  market  town,  sometimes  go¬ 
ing  10  miles  right  through  a  fine  farming 
country  to  buy  these  goods.  It  struck  me 
that  this  market  was  being  neglected,  so 
I  approached  some  of  these  grocers  and 
asked  them  for  their  potato  trade.  They 
were  glad  to  make  arrangements  with  me 
to  bring  potatoes  to  them  in  lots  of  two 
barrels  at  a  time.  They  agreed  to  pay  the 
market  price  in  New  York  and  20  cents  ad¬ 
ditional,  as  it  cost  them  about  that  to 
have  the  potatoes  sent  out.”  No  doubt 
this  man’s  experience  might  be  duplicated 
by  many  others  if  they  would  just  get 
around  among  their  local  grocers  and  see 
what  was  wanted.  There  are  dozens  of 
these  little  grocery  stores  scattered  through 
the  country,  and  most  of  them  are  glad  to 
make  such  arrangements.  Cases  have  been 
reported  where  farmers  have  hauled  sweet 
corn  and  cabbage  to  market  a  dozen  or  15 
miles,  and  on  the  way  out  have  met  grocers 
from  their  own  county  town  coming  back 
from  the  city  with  some  of  the  very  pro¬ 
duce  that  they  had  hauled  out  the  day  be¬ 
fore.  There  are  producers  in  every  locality 
who  could  work  off  many  of  their  goods  in 
this  way,  if  they  would  only  keep  their 
eyes  open  and  make  inquiries.  w.  w.  h. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  POTATOES. 

The  potato  crop  here,  up  to  the  present 
time,  promises  to  be  fairly  good.  Early  po¬ 
tatoes  were  damaged  by  the  drought,  but 
these  will  be  a  good  crop  of  the  late  va¬ 
rieties;  no  damage  as  yet  to  the  late  crop. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  w.  b.  stoppard  &  co. 

The  acreage  is  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  The  condition  of  growth  stands 
higher;  while  we  have  had  the  hottest  week 
in  many  years,  we  have  not  had  the  long 
continued  drought  of  last  season.  The  po¬ 
tato  crop  is  looking  very  satisfactory  here 
at  this  writing.  In  Wayne  County  the  crop 


looks  poor,  uneven  stand  and  small  growth. 
The  apple  crop  is  a  bumper  one  clear 
through  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  I  have  met 
growers  who  have  sold  their  apples  for  10 
cents  per  bushel  on  the  trees.  Cabbage  Is 
loking  fine,  in  keeping  with  apples;  sugar 
beets  promise  a  good  crop,  many  being 
grown  for  the  new  Lyons  factory  which  is 
nearing  completion.  c.  w.  burnett. 

Phelps,  N.  Y. 

The  present  outlook  is  not  very  encour¬ 
aging.  We  have  had  it  very  wet  through¬ 
out  the  season,  therefore  the  tubers  set  a 
great  many  in  the  hill.  Now  tiny  are  rust¬ 
ing  quite  badly,  and  there  will  be  a  great 
many  under-sized  tubers  that  will  have  to 
go  to  the  factories  for  starch. 

Maine.  the  geo.  w.  p.  jerrard  co. 

While  the  crop  is  better  in  this  locality 
than  last  year,  we  hardly  think  it  an  aver¬ 
age  one.  The  crop  has  been  shortened 
somewhat  by  blight,  bugs  and  an  imperfect 
stand.  The  prevailing  idea  is  that  the 
price  will  be  low,  because  the  people  think 
the  crop,  to  take  the  country  over,  will  be 
large.  geo.  w.  mace. 

Greenville,  Ohio. 

The  crop  of  early  potatoes  in  this  vicinity 
is  a  light  one,  on  account  of  the  drought 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  season.  The  late 
potatoes  bid  fair  now  for  an  average  crop 
if  blight  does  not  set  in.  To  sum  up,  I 
predict  that  the  whole  crop,  early  and  late, 
will  fall  below  the  average,  and  this  is 
verified  by  reports  of  correspondents  in 
Oneida  County.  f.  h.  Thompson. 

Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 

The  potato  crop  in  this  part  of  the  State 
(northwestern  Pennsylvania),  looks  the 
best  that  It  has  for  a  number  of  years. 
We  think  now  that  there  will  be  a  full  crop 
of  late  potatoes.  With  one-third  more 
acreage  than  usual,  the  crop  of  early  pota¬ 
toes  is  almost  double  what  it  was  In  former 
years,  but  the  yield  has  been  cut  down 
about  one-half  by  the  drought  we  had  here 
in  May  and  June,  so  that  it  is  only  an 
average  crop  now.  geo.  l.  siegel. 

Erie,  Pa.  _ 

SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

The  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  this 
Society  was  held  in  New  York  City  August 
21-24.  A  very  large  attendance  was  pres¬ 
ent,  representing  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  also.  A  good 
many  women  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
the  trade  were  present,  and  there  were 
many  feminine  visitors.  The  meeting  hall 
in  the  Grand  Central  Palace  was  lavishly 
decorated,  the  celling  being  masked  by  oak 
leaves,  while  the  walls  and  pillars  were 
covered  with  Southern  smilax,  brightened 
by  great  bunches  of  scarlet  Gladiolus. 
Niches  in  the  wall  were  filled  with  Hy¬ 
drangea  and  Poker  plant  (Kniphofla)  in 
showy  masses.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
business  of  the  convention,  a  number  of 
interesting  addresses  were  given.  The 
legislative  committee  of  the  Society  is 
working  to  make  express  companies  pay 
the  revenue  tax  on  receipts;  to  get  a  par- 
cels-post  system;  and  to  obtain  a  uniform 
freight  classification.  Through  the  efforts 
of  this  committee,  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
has  exempted  greenhouse  stock  from  the 
law's  applying  to  nursery  stock,  and  its  in¬ 
spection;  efforts  are  also  being  maue  to 
amend  the  tariff  laws  applying  to  green¬ 
house  plants.  The  Florists’  Hail  Associa¬ 
tion  reported  934  members,  with  13,025,762 
feet  of  glass  insured. 

The  trade  and  horticultural  exhibit  was 
the  finest  ever  held  by  the  Society.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  trade  exhibit,  which  included 
plants,  cut  flowers,  seeds,  tools,  florists’ 
supplies,  heating  and  ventilating  appara¬ 
tus,  and  greenhouse  building,  there  was  a 
fine  display  from  private  gardens.  This 
included  magnificent  specimen  plants,  fruit 
trees  in  pots,  vegetables,  greenhouse 
grapes  and  cut  flowers.  The  aquatics 
shown  in  tanks  by  the  H.  A.  Dreer  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  attracted  special  attention, 
as  they  always  do. 

Two  magnificent  displays  of  Gladiolus 
blooms  attracted  much  attention.  One  was 
by  J.  L.  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  other,  which  captured  the  certificate  of 
merit,  by  Arthur  Cowee,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 
The  many  fine  orchids  blooming  among  the 
different  exhibits  paled  before  the  splendor 
of  the  Gladioli  and  Tritomas  when  seen  in 
such  profusion.  Space  does  not  permit 
mention  of  the  many  showy  Gladioli  seen, 
but  in  wmte  Lady,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Cowee,  we  have  a  pure  white  form,  free 
from  any  stain  of  yellow  or  purple,  and 
possessing  size  and  shape  which  make  it 
far  in  advance  of  anything  else  among  so- 
called  white  Gladiolus,  White  Lady  being 
the  only  variety  so  far  seen  which  may 
truly  be  called  white.  Among  foliage 
plants  the  beautiful  Crotons  from  Robert 
Craig  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  were  a 
revelation  to  many  in  fresh  and  delicate 
beauty.  A  great  collection  of  geraniums, 
said  to  be  the  most  extensive  in  America, 
was  shown  by  the  Cottage  Gardens  of 
Queens,  N.  Y.,  and  fine  Canna  blooms  by 
Conard  &  Jones,  of  West  Grove,  Pa.  The 
horticultural  exhibition  was  quite  large 


considering  the  membership  of  the  con¬ 
vention  is  made  up  almost  exclusively  of 
florists.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
generally  of  excellent  quality.  An  enor¬ 
mous  bunch  of  hothouse  grapes,  weighing 
a  fraction  less  than  10  pounds,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  gardens  of  a  Hudson  River 
capitalist,  and  was  naturally  much  ad¬ 
mired.  Some  shapely  plum  and  Bismarck 
apple  trees  in  pots  from  the  same  source 
were  well  loaded  with  perfect  fruits.  Mr. 
Withers,  of  American  Gardening,  exhibited 
a  cross-bred  tomato  of  much  merit,  receiv¬ 
ing  a  certificate  of  merit.  Each  yearly  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Society  of  Florists  witnesses 
a  great  increase  in  the  development  of  the 
business  of  producing  flowers  and  orna¬ 
mental  plants.  The  amount  of  capital  in¬ 
vested  increases  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  individuals  finding 
employment  therein.  The  next  meeting  of 
the  Society  will  be  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
in  August,  1901.  The  new  president  is  Pat¬ 
rick  O’Mara,  of  New  York;  the  secretary, 
W.  J.  Stewart,  of  Boston,  and  treasurer, 
H.  B.  Beatty,  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  being  re¬ 
elected. 


If  the  man  does  not  stop  the  cough 
the  cough  stops  the  man;  stops  his  ap¬ 
petite,  his  sleep,  his  pleasure  and  hxs 
work.  So  called  "cough  remedies" 
sometimes  relieve  but  they  don’t  go  deep 
enough  to  cure.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  cures  coughs  and 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  per¬ 
fectly  and  permanently.  It  stops  the 
cough.  It  heals  the  lungs,  stops  the 
hemorrhage,  if  the  lungs  are  bleeding, 
and  by  purifying  the  blood  and  increas¬ 
ing  tne  action  of  the  blood-making 
glands  enriches  every  organ  with  the 
good  blood  which  alone  will  make  a 
good  body. 

"My  husband  had  been  coughing  for  years 
and  people  frankly  told  me  that  he  would  go 
into  consumption,"  writes  Mrs.  John  Shireman, 
of  No.  265  25th  Place,  Chicago,  Ill.  "  He  had  such 
terrible  Coughing  spells,  we  not  only  grew  much 
alarmed,  but  looked  for  the  bursting  of  a  blood 
vessel  or  a  hemorrhage  at  almost  any  time. 
After  three  days’  coughing  he  was  too  weak  to 
cross  the  room.  The  doctor  did  him  no  good. 
I  stated  the  case  to  a  druggist,  who  handea  me 
a  bottle  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery.  My  husband’s  recovery  was  remarkable. 
In  three  days  after  he  began  using  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery  he  was  up  and 
around,  and  in  two  more  days  he  went  to  work. 
Two  bottles  cured  him." 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  bili¬ 
ousness.  They  produce  permanent  bene¬ 
fit  and  do  not  re-act  on  the  system.  One 
is  *  gentle  laxative,  two  a  cathartic  dose. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs.  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Hens’ 
Eggs,  60c.  per  dozen:  10  kinds;  standard  bred. 


rThla  can  best  be  done  by  grinding  ] 
all  the  grain  fed  to  live  stock 

SCIENTIFIC  CMmang 

both  sweep  and  power, make  feed  I 
go  the  farthest.  Crush  andgrind  f 
ear  corn,  shucks  on  or  off, and  all 
other  grains,  separate  or  mixed. 
See  advantages  in  free  catalog  R  j 

FOOS  MANFC.  CO. 

Springfield*  O. 


b 


I  The  handiest  thing  a  man  can  have  on 
_  his  farm.  With  our  ball  bearing  forge 
you  can  make  all  your  repairs  and  save  time 
and  blacksmith  bills.  We  pay  the  freight 
and  give  a  combined  anvil  and  vise  rnrr 
bend  at  onco  for  free  catalogue.  rllCCg  ig. 

lorges  sold  last  year  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

V.  It.  Harper  Jllg.  Co.,  Box  240,Marahnlltown,Iowa. 


For  Pumping  or  Driving 
Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  or  other 
machines  re¬ 
quiring  light 
power  but  ab¬ 
solutely  steady 
motion, 

BUY  A 

iiClinnCCC”  one-horse 
OUUbtOO  TREAD  POWER. 

It  has  a  governor  which  regulates  the  walk  of  the  horses  to  a  nice¬ 
ty  and  delivers  an  absolutely  steady  and  even  motion  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  driven.  With  our  Hack  Geared  Pump  Jack  it  makes  a  splen¬ 
did  pumping  outfit.  If  you  want  a  tread  power  for  any  purpose, 
buy  a  ‘•8uc•eea»,,,  1,  2  or  3-horse.  They  will  deliver  more  power 
than  any  other  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong  enough 
for  largest  horses,  etc.  More  about  them  in  our  large  illustrated 
catalogue,  and  about  our  sweep  powers,  gasoline  engines, windmills, 
fodder  and  ensilage  cutters, wood  saws, hoaxers, steel  tanks, etc.  Free 

APPLETON  MFQ.  CO.,  21  FAROO  ST.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 
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CREAM  TESTING  FROM  A  WEIGHED 
SAMPLE . 

The  Babcock  test  is  coming  into  such 
general  use  in  the  cream-gathering 
creameries  of  New  England  that  its  ac¬ 
curacy  for  the  purpose  of  testing  cream 
is  receiving  not  a  little  consideration. 
When  this  method  was  recommended  as 
a  basis  for  paying  for  cream  the  Cooley 
system  was  in  almost  universal  use  by 
dairymen  associated  with  the  creameries. 
The  economy  of  the  cream  separator, 
however,  has  become  apparent  to  many 
farmers  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
separators  have  been  quite  generally  in¬ 
troduced  among  creamery  patrons.  This 
had  been  done  with  the  belief  that  less 
loss  would  result  than  in  the  system  of 
deep-setting.  This,  without  doubt,  is 
true  as  far  as  completeness  of  cream 
separation  is  concerned,  but  whether  the 
creamery  patron  who  uses  a  separator, 
and  is  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  Babcock 
test,  is  justly  paid  is  very  doubtful. 
When  the  Babcock  test  was  recommend¬ 
ed  for  use  in  the  cream-gathering  cream¬ 
eries  very  little  of  the  cream  contained 
over  22  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  and  under 
these  conditions  the  test  based  on  a 
measured  sample  was  reasonably  accu¬ 
rate.  If,  however,  the  per  cent  of  fat  in 
the  cream  much  exceeds  22  per  cent, 
there  is  a  considerable  error,  which  is 
likely  to  be  magnified  as  the  density  of 
the  cream  increases.  The  cream  from 
most  separators  will  contain  from  2^  to 
40  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  The  Babcock 
test,  when  made  by  the  use  of  a  meas¬ 
ured  sample  is  based  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  a  sample  of  cream  of  18  cubic 
centimeters  will  weigh  18  grammes. 
Now  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
weight  of  milk  and  cream  varies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  per  cent  of  fat  which  it 
contains;  the  higher  the  percentage  of 
fat  the  less  a  given  quantity  will  weigh. 
From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  a  given 
measure  of  cream  containing  35  per  cent 
of  fat  will  weigh  considerably  less  than 
one  containing  20  per  cent  of  fat.  But 
the  difference  in  the  weights  of  two 
samples  of  cream,  of  a  given  measure,  is 
not  the  only  source  of  error  which  may 
come  into  the  test.  Cream  usually  con¬ 
tains  much  air  when  it  comes  from  the 
separator,  and  this  interferes  with  the 
taking  of  an  accurate  sample.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  glass  pipette  or  measure,  used 
in  drawing  the  final  sample  of  cream,  is 
supposed  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  de¬ 
liver  18  cubic  centimeters.  The  denser 
the  cream  the  more  it  will  adhere  to  the 
inside  of  the  glass  measure,  and  while  a 
certain  pipette  might  deliver  18  grammes 
of  a  cream  which  contains  20  per  cent  of 
butter  fat,  it  would  not  deliver  as  much 
when  the  cream  contained  40  per  cent 
of  fat. 

The  argument  thus  far  made  is  not 
given  with  a  view  to  condemning  the 
Babcock  test.  This  method  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  accurate  means  of  test¬ 
ing  milk  and  cream  thus  far  devised.  It 
has  been  a  great  aid  to  dairying  and  its 
value  needs  to  be  more  fully  understood 
by  farmers.  Originally  it  was  intended 
as  a  test  for  the  fats  of  milk,  and  while 
it  was  known  that  weighing  the  samples 
would  be  slightly  more  accurate  than 
measuring,  it  was  clearly  proven  that 
the  measured  sample  in  the  case  of  milk 
was  accurate  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes.  The  originator  of  the  test,  as 
well  as  its  early  advocates  in  the  West, 
did  not  expect  that  it  would  be  very 
largely  used  for  testing  cream,  and  have 
not  given  that  side  of  the  question  very 
great  consideration.  As  the  cream-gath¬ 
ering  system  of  creameries  is  the  com¬ 
mon  one  in  New  England,  the  Babcock 
method  should  be  so  modified  as  to  suit 
our  conditions.  This  can  be  easily  ac¬ 
complished  by  substituting  a  weighed 


sample  for  a  measured  one  wherever 
cream  is  to  be  tested.  The  inaccuracy  of 
the  measured  sample  in  testing  creams 
which  vary  considerably  in  butter  fat 
lias  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  experiment  stations,  and  one 
at  least  has  interested  itself  in  an  im¬ 
provement  so  far  that  it  has  recommend¬ 
ed  the  introduction  of  a  special  form  of 
balance  for  weighing  cream  samples 
This  balance  is  very  simple,  and  with  a 
little  experience  can  be  nearly  as  easily 
manipulated  as  the  pipette  or  measuring 
glass.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the  Bab¬ 
cock  test  bottles  set  into  a  little  metal 
cup  at  one  end  of  the  beam,  while  the 
weighing  is  done  at  the  other  end.  It  is 
no  more  difficult  to  use  than  the  pan  bal¬ 
ance  commonly  employed  by  apotheca¬ 
ries.  Suitable  scales  for  weighing  sam¬ 
ples  may  be  obtained  at  an  expense  of 
from  $6  to  $10,  and  no  change  whatever 
will  be  needed  in  the  other  equipment 
the  test.  c.  s.  phelps. 


THE  MILK  SITUATION. 

A  prominent  farmer  from  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  recently  said: 

The  Orange  County  milk  war  of  17 
years  ago  was  a  victory  for  the  farmers 
for  a  time,  but  they  had  no  organization, 
and  so  soon  weakened.  To  avoid  a  re¬ 
currence  of  anything  of  this  sort,  the 
New  York  milkmen  went  up  the  O.  &  W. 
R.  R.  and  developed  the  dairy  industry 
there.  This  boomed  the  railroau  and 
helped  the  long-dir.ance  dairymen,  but 
the  nearby  producers  have  been  on  the 
downward  track  ever  since.  At  that 
time  the  railroads  charged  uniform  price 
per  can  for  hauling,  whether  the  milk 
came  25  miles  or  100.  The  nearby  pro¬ 
ducers  took  this  matter  up,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  inter-state  commerce 
law  fought  out  a  decision  in  the  courts, 
compelling  the  railroads  to  give  them  a 
better  freight  rate  than  the  dairymen  in 
the  outlying  districts.  This  decision  was 
very  detrimental  to  the  people  in  the 
long-haul  or  outer  zones  and  the  result 
of  their  agitation  was  the  formation  of 
the  Five  States  Milk  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This  movement  did  not  arrive 
at  anything  tangible  until  the  power-of- 
attorney  system  came  up.  About  10,000 
powers  of  attorney  were  brought  to  New 
York  on  the  representation  that  New 
York  capitalists  would  carry  out  their 
end  of  the  contract  to  manipulate  the 
whole  milk  market.  Next  the  Pure  Milk 
Company  came  forward,  representing  to 
be  chartered  in  the  State  of  Delaware 
for  $30,000,000,  $10,000,000  preferred 

stock,  and  $20,000,000  common  stock,  the 
farmers  to  have  $1  per  can  for  the  milk 
handled,  to  take  a  certain  amount  of 
stock,  and  to  have  a  proportionate  share 
in  the  regular  dividends  of  the  company. 
Although  many  did  not  approve  of  this 
thing,  they  sanctioned  it,  hoping  to  hold 
the  farmers  together  for  the  next  five 
years,  until  they  could  get  experience 
and  show  their  power.  The  Pure  Milk 
Company  came  to  nothing,  and  then 
Chas.  R.  Flint  &  Co.  came  forward  with 
a  syndicate  of  $12,000,000,  $4,500,000  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  and  the  remainder  common 
stock.  This  again  looked  hopeful,  but 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
the  common  stock  part  of  all  these 
schemes  is  merely  a  Wall  Street  gamble, 
being  fictitious  paper  which  has  no  value 
until  enough  milk  has  been  sold  to  pay 
a  dividend.  Inthenearby  sections  of  the 
26-cent  freight  zone  the  farmers  have 
had  a  flush  milk  market  for  the  last  18 
months,  and  wherever  tne  condenseries 
are  located,  many  farmers  will  not  join 
the  organization  or  help  it  in  the  least. 
In  some  cases  they  dare  not  attend  an 
ordinary  milk  meeting  for  fear  of  getting 
into  trouble  with  the  factories  and  con¬ 
denseries.  Consequently  they  are  riding 


the  Five  States  people  to  market,  and  all 
our  throats  are  being  cut.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  a  conservative  man  that 
$4,i j0, 000  spot  cash  would  manipulate 
and  control  the  whole  milk  business  of 
New  York  City.  The  powers  of  attorney 
of  10,000  farmers  have  already  been 
given  in.  These  men  at  $100  each  would 
make  $1,000,000,  and  they  would  certain¬ 
ly  be  able  to  raise  the  rest  of  the  $4,000,- 
000  easily  and  ask  no  odds  of  Wail 
Street.  At  present  it  takes  about  4,000 
wagons  to  serve  the  New  York  milk. 
This  could  be  done  by  1,000  if  organized 
and  working  to  advantage.  Most  every 
farmer  has  from  one  to  three  horses 
more  on  his  farm  than  he  needs,  and 
this  item  of  10,000  horses  turned  in  from 
the  farmers  would  be  no  small  amount 
toward  the  stock.  This  shows  that  the 
capital  can  b  ;  raised.  Then  place  the 
company  under  the  best  management, 
give  $1  per  can  for  the  milk,  and  then 
every  six  months  or  a  year  declare  a 
dividend  on  the  profits  of  the  business, 
thus  giving  the  farmer  an  upward  price 
for  his  milk. 


NOTES  ON  MILK  BUSINESS. 

The  milk  producers  in  this  vicinity  sell 
to  peddlers  who  supply  the  neighboring 
towns.  Most  farmers  deliver  the  milk 
at  the  peddler’s  door,  getting  2%  cents 
per  quart  in  Summer  and  three  cents  in 
Winter.  Where  the  peddlers  go  after  it 
themselves,  they  pay  one-fourth  cent 
less.  In  regard  to  the  breed  of  cows 
kept,  there  is  not  a  purebred  herd  in 
this  town,  to  my  knowledge.  They  are  a 
mixed  lot  of  Jersey,  Holstein,  Ayrshire, 
Durham  and  Devon.  The  prices  paid  by 
consumers  in  Bridgeport  vary.  Some 
milkmen  give  20  and  16  tickets  for  $1. 
A  very  few  get  seven  and  eight  cents  per 
quart.  J.  s. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

\  We  have  in  this  locality  over  125 
dairies,  ranging  from  10  to  50  cows  each. 
Of  this  number  80  sell  milk  to  the  firm 
of  Slawson  Bros.,  of  New  York  City,  who 
have  a  well-equipped  receiving  station 
here  in  Hillsdale.  The  milk  is  delivered 
every  day  in  the  year,  between  the  hours 
of  6  and  10  A.  M.  The  company  fur¬ 
nished  milk  cans  and  keeps  them  clean. 
Forty-quart  cans  are  used.  Milk  must 
be  thoroughly  strained,  and  cooled  to  60 
degrees.  Price  is  not  fixed  in  advance; 
is  governed  by  the  state  of  supply  in  the 
city.  The  net  price  received  for  milk  in 
January,  February,  March  and  April  of 
this  year  was  2%  cents;  May  and  June, 
two  cents,  and  for  July  2%  cent  per 
quart;  checks  received  for  milk  about 
the  fifth  of  month  following.  Lightest 
run  of  milk  is  during  July,  when  the 
number  of  cans  is  about  160  per  day.  In 
the  Fall  and  Winter  as  high  as  320  cans 
are  made.  Our  farmers,  as  a  rule,  have 
cows  fresh  in  August  and  September, 
having  been  dry  through  part  of  June  and 
July.  Most  of  the  heifer  calves,  from 
choice  cows,  are  raised  to  take  the  place 
of  cows  that  must  be  turned  off  later.  In 
some  dairies  the  separator  is  in  use;  in 
others  the  creamery  and  in  a  number 
the  milk  is  set  in  the  shallow  pans. 
Price  for  good-quality  butter  ranges  from 
15  cents  to  25  cents  throughout  the  year. 
Our  farmers  aim  to  keep  all  the  stock 
that  can  be  well  cared  for,  believing  this 
to  be  for  their  best  interests.  h.  l.  c. 

Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 


The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WIX.LIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Al  Fowls.  Pigs.  Sheep — varieties.  Farm¬ 
ers’  prices.  Cir.  A.  McClain  (No.  Tj.  Delaware,  N  J. 


FOR  SALE— Fine -Bred  nOLSTEIN- 

FRIKSIAN  Cattle,  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address  WM.  ROOD, 

Maple  Stock  Farm,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


rnn  Oil  E~ATHOKOGGHBKKT)HOL,STEIN 
run  wALC  BULL  CALF.  Well  marked  and  of 
best  breeding.  Will  be  sold  at  farmers’  price.  Write 
at  orce.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius.  N.  Y. 


Chester  Whites,  Holsteins  and  Choice  Eggs. 

A  fine  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters. 
Holsteln-Frieslan  Bull  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  Rock  Egus;  15  for  75  cents. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro.  N.  Y. 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUG8  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


DELLHURST  FARM, 

MENTOR,  OHIO, 

has  nearly  30  Holstein  Hull  Calves  to  select 
from,  and  offers  sons  of  DeKol's  Butter  Boy  No 
19210,  Royal  Paul  22979  and  others,  having  the  much 
talked-of  Pauline  Paul  and  DeKol  cross.  Our  Herd 
new  numbers  150  head.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  for  sale  from  Advanced  Registry  cows. 


SHROPSHIRE 

Ram  lambs,  sired  by  England's 
prizewinners;  a  few  aged  ewes. 
CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE.-A 
choice  lot  of  young  pigs.  Fine 
stock  a  specialty. 

Sidney  Spk ague.  Falconer. N.Y. 


O  #1  RAMS  and  EWES  of 

OOUthClOWn  the  best  quality. 

Address  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


The  Business  Farmer’s  Sheep. 


$75  takes  10  ewe  lambs;  $60  takes  six  yearling  ewes 
$120  takes  HI  two-year  ewes:  $100  takes  10  tine  ram 
lambs.  All  registered  or  eligible,  and  sure  to  please 
Address  W.  A.  BASSETT,  Farmer,  N.  Y. 


DO  I  AUn  PUI  M  AO  — Larg  e  strain,  purebred 
I  ULAN  U~Ul1 1  IlHu  Poland-ChiDn  Pigs  for  sale 
$5  each  when  they  are  eight  to  ten  weeks  old. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


WORTH 


$50 


A  BOTTLE 

To  This  Man. 

It  may  bo  worth  a  like  sum  or  even  more  to  you. 

Fiug&l,  Barnes  Co.,  IC  IX,  March  19,  18Jo. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  have  used  your  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  and  1 
think  it  a  stood  Uniment  I  have  cured  a  Spavin  on  my  b«>t 
mare,  and  I  would  not  take  $125  for  her,  which  I  offered  for  $75 
before,  i  will  be  pleased  to  have  your  book  and  receipts  tor 
this  inclosed  stamp,  as  I  read  on  the  cartoon. 

Truly  vours,  FRAbK  SMITH. 

It  is  an  absolutely  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins. 
Splints, Curbs,  Ringbones, etc.  Removes  the  bunch  olid 
leaves  no  scar.  Brice,  #1;  six  for  $5.  As  a  li •  iment 
for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist 
for  KBNDALL’S  SPAVIN  ttJRK,  also  “A  Treatise  on  the 
Horse,”  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


iriTU  Tft  I  IPC  0“  HHN8  and  CHICKENS 
JCAin  IU  LlUL  64-page  book  free. 


iSS&COWTIE 

)lds  them  firmly,  draws 
em  forward  when  lying 
wn.  pushes  back  when 
inding,  gives  freedom 
head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 


The  WILLARD  KNAPP  COW  TIE 

Is  the  most  humane,  Inex¬ 
pensive.  pjaciical  and  dur¬ 
able  device  for  fasten’ng 
cattle.  Apphoved  by  all 
up-to-date  dairymen. 

Send  for  illusttated  pam¬ 
phlet, describing  the  tie  and 
givir  g  statements  from  our 
customers. 

WILLARD  H.  KNAPP* CO 
Groton  8t.,  Cortland, N.Y 


WILD  Ellt’S 

Swing  Stanchion. 

Improvement  over  Smith's. 
Steel  latch;  Automatic 
lock.  Adjusts  Itself  when 
open  so  animal  cannot  turn 
it  in  backing  out.  Safest 
and  Quickest  Fastening 
made.Send  for  testimonials 
J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


LABEL 


Dana’sSItEAR  LABELS 


stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  consecutive 
numbers.  I  supply  forty  recording  associations  and 
thousands  of  practical  farmers,  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Samples  free.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  II.  DANA,  71  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  1I> 
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THE  MOULTING  HEN. 

Shall  We  Feed  Sulphur  or  Tonics  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  pays  to  bother  with 
sulphate  of  iron,  tonics  or  powders; 
simply  a  variety  of  good  food,  and  let 
nature  take  its  course.  While  the  mat¬ 
ter  might  be  hurried  somewhat,  I  don’t 
think  it  would  pay  for  the  extra  trouble 
and  time,  excepting  in  a  very  few  cases. 

D.  A.  MOUNT. 

I  fail  to  see  why  a  hen  at  moulting 
time  needs  any  special  treatment  ex¬ 
cept  to  be  kept  comfortable  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  good  food  and  pure  water. 
Moulting  is  a  natural  process,  and  the 
new  feathers  are  not  created  by  the  hen, 
but  some  of  her  food  is  transformed  into 
feathers.  Nature  seems  wisely  to  have 
provided  that  egg-production  shall  be 
suspended  for  a  time  while  the  process 
is  going  on.  A  somewhat  parallel  case 
occurs  when  the  flow  of  a  cow's  milk 
ceases  as  the  fetus  calls  for  heavy 
drains  upon  her  system.  It  is  my  be¬ 
lief  that  a  hen  at  moulting  time  needs 
less  nitrogenous  matter  in  her  food  than 
she  does  when  producing  eggs  instead  of 
feathers.  I  am  very  positive  that  a 
flock  of  hens  that  is  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  choose  its  own  food  from  a 
variety,  will  choose  a  greater  proportioy 
of  carbonaceous  food  at  such  a  time  than 
when  laying  heavily.  I  have  observed 
this  many  times,  and  it  seems  reason¬ 
able,  since  an  egg  contains  more  nitro¬ 
gen  than  she  could  possibly  put  in  her 
new  feathers  during  the  time  required  to 
produce  the  egg.  Better  supply  the 
necessary  sulphur  in  some  form  of  her 
food,  as  she  has  not  the  power  to  trans¬ 
form  the  sulphur  from  the  shelves  of  the 
drug  store  into  feathers,  eggs,  or  bones. 

o.  w.  MATES. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  handle  moult¬ 
ing  hens  is  to  hang  them  up  by  the  feet, 
bleed  them  well,  hasten  the  moulting 
process  by  removing  the  feathers  and 
send  them  to  market.  As  to  the  next 
best  way,  I  am,  like  many  others,  “still 
guessing.”  There  appears  to  have  been 
very  little  practical  knowledge  gained 
toward  assisting  or  hastening  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  moulting.  We  hear  all  kinds  of 
theories  advanced,  have  been  guilty  of 
some  myself  but  they  usually  vanish 
after  a  test,  and  thus  far,  after  many 
trials,  I  have  found  nothing  better  than 
to  allow  the  birds  range  if  possible, 
plenty  of  corn,  green  food,  meat,  grit 
and  fresh  water.  I  would  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  have  someone  show  how  to 
help  hens  through  their  moult  quickly,  so 
they  would  give  us  a  good  supply  of  eggs 
through  the  Fall  and  early  Winter,  when 
eggs  are  usually  the  highest  price.  The 
best  way  I  have  found  to  reach  these 
good  prices  is  to  allow  the  fowls  a  liberal 
supply  of  ground  meat,  keeping  them 
laying  fairly  well  until  September,  when 
they  should  be  replaced  with  early- 
hatched  pullets  which  are  already  help¬ 
ing  out  the  egg  supply,  and  with  good 
care  will  keep  it  up  through  the  Fall 
and  Winter,  while  the  moulting  hens 
may  be  either  sent  to  market  or  kept  for 
the  good  they  have  done,  until  well 
along  towards  Spring,  when  they  will 
again  begin  to  pay  their  board  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  egg  supply. 

J.  E.  STEVENSON. 


FOOD  FOR  THE  COWS. 

The  cows  are  giving  less  milk  than 
they  did,  and  no  wonder,  when  one  takes 
a  walk  through  the  pastures,  where  the 
grass  is  so  dry  and  brittle  that  it  actu¬ 
ally  breaks  under  one’s  shoes.  But  the 
cows  do  not  go  hungry  and  they  still 
give  quite  fair  messes  of  milk.  They 
have  plenty  of  food  and  water,  though 
we  have  no  Summer  silo,  or  Winter  silo, 
either.  Father  says  that  we  feed  them 
on  oat  straw,  not  half  thrashed.  Now, 
this  means  that  we  raked  the  oat  ground 
immediately  after  hauling  the  oats  to  the 
barn,  and  that  we  are  feeding  these  oat 
scatterings  to  the  cows.  Pretty  dry  fod¬ 
der,  perhaps,  but  the  cows  are  in  good 


condition,  strong  and  hearty,  and  they 
will  eat  readily  feed  that  poor,  scantily- 
fed  cows  would  not  care  much  about. 
That  is  different  doctrine  from  that  we 
sometimes  hear,  but  I  believe  it’s  true. 
These  oat  scatterings  might  be  given  the 
hens  to  pick  over,  to  good  advantage,  but 
this  year  the  cows  need  them  more. 
Thrashers  do  not  like  to  put  them 
through  the  machine,  because  of  the 
small  stones  that  might  be  in  them,  so 
we  use  them  as  mentioned.  But  that 
isn’t  all  the  cows  get.  They  find  a  small 
ration  of  wheat  bran  or  bran  and  gluten 
when  they  come  to  the  stable  in  the 
morning;  the  amount  and  the  kind  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  amount  of  milk  and 
the  condition  of  the  cow.  Those  that 
give  but  little  milk,  and  particularly  if 
inclined  to  put  on  fat,  get  nothing  but 
bran,  and  only  a  little  of  that.  After 
they  have  eaten  the  grain  they  have  the 
oat  scatterings,  and  are  made  to  eat 
every  spear.  No  waste  allowed,  both  De¬ 
cause  of  economy  and  also  because  they 
will  eat  more  and  do  better  if  fed  just 
enough.  By  inis  time  we  are  through 
milking,  and  the  cows  are  turned  in  the 
lower  pasture  where  there  is  plenty  of 
water.  I  suppose  they  get  something, 
but  I  hardly  know  what.  At  about  noon 
they  are  up  by  the  bars,  and  we  let  them 
into  the  barn  to  a  good  feed  of  oats  and 
peas,  and  at  milking  time  they  get  an¬ 
other  smaller  feed  of  the  same  kind, 
after  which  they  go  into  the  yard  to 
drink,  and  then  to  the  back  pasture, 
where  there  is  little  feed,  but  good  water. 
In  a  day  or  two  sowed  corn  will  have  to 
be  substituted  for  oats  and  peas,  and 
then  I  suppose  more  grain  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  oat  scatterings  will  not  last 
many  days.  H.  H.  L. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

FENCE  WIRE  FOR  A  SILO. 

I  intend  to  build  a  round  silo  this  S'm- 
mer,  14  feet  In  diameter  and  24  feet  high. 
I  would  like  your  own  and  some  of  your 
readers’  advice  in  regard  to  hooping.  Can 
I  use  crimped  fence  wire,  and  if  so,  would 
it  be  just  as  good,  or  better,  than  Iron 
rods  and  couplings?  How  much  wire 
would  it  require;  how  should  it  be 
stretched,  and  what  is  the  best  way  to 
fasten  at  the  ends?  J.  g. 

Proctorsville,  Ill. 

There  are  now  so  many  silos  in  use 
which  are  hooped  with  fence  wire  that 
it  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the 
fence  wire  can  be  made  to  take  the  place 
of  steel  rods.  There  is  made,  at  the 
present  time,  a  fence  wire  on  purpose 
for  silo  use.  If  a  small  silo  were  to  be 


plates  made  on  the  same  curve  as  the 
silo,  and  long  enough  to  extend  across 
four  or  five  staves.  This  piece  was  put 
under  the  oak  pieces  so  that  when  the 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  it  was  dis¬ 
tributed  over  several  staves  and  they  are 
thus  kept  in  place.  The  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  Experiment  Station  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
has  published  a  bulletin  giving  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  how  a  stave  silo  should  be 
constructed.  This  bulletin  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request.  l.  a.  c. 


THE  BULL  ON  THE  TREAD  POWER. 

I  am  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
value  of  giving  bulls  exercise.  Our  old 
Jersey  bull,  Thrifty  Lad,  who  sired 
many  remarkably  good  cows,  was  used 
in  the  tread  power  nearly  every  day  in 
Winter,  and  at  least  twice  each  week  in 
Summer.  I  tried  using  him  to  run  the 
cream  separator,  but  he  was  not  a  bel¬ 
lowing  success  at  that;  still  for  running 
a  bone  cutter,  a  feed  cutter,  and  many 
other  machines  that  did  not  require 
steady  power,  he  was  right.  We  occa¬ 
sionally  had  some  trouble  to  get  him 
into  the  tread,  but  in  a  general  state¬ 
ment,  I  believe  he  relished  the  exercise. 
I  kept  this  bull  until  he  was  14  years  old, 
when  he  injured  his  hip,  and  had  to  be 
killed.  He  was  strong  and  vigorous  to 
the  last  service,  and  while  his  opportu¬ 
nities  were  limited,  he  stamped  himself 
on  a  very  large  per  cent  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters.  I  have  five  of  them  left  (purebred 
Jersey)  with  butter  records  ranging 
from  18  to  21  pounds  in  seven  days. 
One  made  for  Mr.  E.  L.  Parker  about  340 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  year  beside  the 
milk  used  in  the  family;  one  made  for 
Mr.  Osborne  over  400  pounds  in  a  year, 
and  last  year  at  the  State  Experiment 
Station  one  made  515  pounds  in  the  12 
months.  Among  the  grade  cows  that 
came  from  him,  there  are  but  few  that 
do  not  make  more  than  14  pounds  per 
week,  when  in  flesh.  I  believe  much  of 
the  ability  of  this  bull  to  impress  him¬ 
self  on  his  get  came  from  the  vigor  be¬ 
gotten  of  the  treadmill  exercise.  The 
bull  that  followed  him  has  not  been  put 
in  the  tread,  but  was  turned  out  in  a 
paddock  made  of  Page  fence  every  day 
in  the  year — as  long  as  I  owned  him.  I 
now  have  two  mature  bulls,  but  do  not 
use  either  in  the  tread,  depending  on  the 
paddock  and  leading  for  exercise,  as  the 
man  who  cares  for  them  prefers  these 
methods.  If  I  were  doing  my  own  work 
every  day,  as  i  was  when  I  was  handling 
Thrifty  Lad,  l  should  certainly  exercise 
the  bull  in  the  tread.  f.  e.  dawley. 


Cured  Hemorrhage  of  the  Lungs. 

Mrs.  ANNA  K.  PENNICK.  Oakford,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa., 
March  15, 1898,  writes  : 

Forty-four  years  ago  I  had  hemorrhage  of  the 
lungs.  At  that  time  I  was  seventeen  years  old.  and 
I  took  Jayne’s  Expectorant  and  likewise  inhaled  the 
pure  tar,  which  was  heated  for  me  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  and  the  two  cured  mo.  Jayne’s  Expectorant 
is  a  wonderful  medicine.  Dr.  JOHN  SCHKACK,  OUR 
FAMILY  DOCTOR,  ALSO  HIGHLY  RECOM¬ 
MENDED  IT.  My  mother  (  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Shapley  ) 
used  It  In  our  family  before  that  time.— Adv. 
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are  built  of  the 
very  best  materi¬ 
al,  by  most  ex¬ 
pert  mechanics 
and  upon  the 
most  scientific 
principles  as  to 
bowl  device  and 
mechanical 

P  arts.  This 
makes  them  dur¬ 
able,  efficient, 
easy  to  operate 
and  clean.  The 
Empire  is  sent 


*  On  m  Days’  Trial 

j  Write  for  particulars  and  free  catalogue. 

*  u.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  COMPANY, 

21  Orange  Street,  Newark,  N.J. 
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Cream 

Separatorsm 

If  an  agent  ft  “TfJ 

for  a  compet-  h  n 

ing  separator  tj  tjj 

condemns  the 
Sharpies, don’t  _*|§  1 

you  believe  it. 

He  is  telling 
'  you  for  his 
good,  not  j  '% 

'yours.  It’s  the  JMsa 

,  way  of  the 
world.  He  is 
i  afraid  you  will 
try  it.  Just  disappoint  him 
i  a  trial  is  free. 

i  You  will  find  a  remarkably 
r  clean  skimmer,  an  easy  turn 
er,  but  above  all,  better  cream 
1  and  finer  butter  thanany  other 
Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO., 

1  28  So.  Canal  St..  Chicago,  111. 


constructed  with  a  diameter  of  less  than 
12  feet  I  would  recommend  the  use  of 
steel  rods,  unless  the  staves  are  slightly 
beveled  or  made  of  2x4-inch  material. 
In  using  fence  wire  on  a  silo  the  staves 
should  first  of  all  be  set  in  place.  Then 
take  a  tape  line  or  a  string,  and  get  the 
exact  distance  around  the  silo.  Unroll 
the  fence  wire  upon  the  barn  floor,  or 
upon  a  level  plot  of  ground,  and  cut  off 
a  length  about  four  feet  shorter  than  the 
circumference  of  the  silo.  Fasten  the 
ends  of  the  fence  wire  by  means  of 
staples  to  pieces  of  4x4  oak,  each  piece 
being  in  length  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
fence  wire.  The  success  of  the  whole 
thing  depends  upon  having  tne  wire 
stapled  so  securely  to  the  oak  pieces 
that  there  will  be  no  give.  Two  holes 
should  be  bored  through  each  oak  piece, 
and  through  these  holes  the  five-eighths 
steel  rods  are  to  pass,  which  are  to 
serve  for  making  the  silo  tighter  or  for 
loosening. 

When  the  length  of  fence  wire  has 
been  brought  around  the  silo  a  chain  or 
strong  rope  may  be  made  to  do  service 
in  bringing  the  oak  pieces  close  enough 
together  so  that  the  rods  may  be  put  in 
place.  Frequently  when  the  hoops  are 
tightened  the  staves  directly  uack  of 
the  oak  pieces  will  tend  to  buckle  in¬ 
ward.  This  may  be  prevented  by  put¬ 
ting  a  brace  across  the  inside  of  the  silo 
and  bracing  the  staves  which  are  in¬ 
clined  to  buckle.  In  one  silo  I  con¬ 
structed  the  buckling  of  the  staves  was 
obviated  by  having  some  14-inch  iron 


Grand  Prize 

Paris  Exposition. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

The  De  Laval  “Alpha”  Cream  Separators 
have  just  been  awarded  the 

Grand  Prize 

at  the  Paris  Exxjosition  over  a  large  number 
of  separator  exhibits  from  various  countries. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 
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Humorous. 


A  man  of  great  avoirdupois 

In  Summer  has  little  of  Join, 

For  with  his  vast  weight 
fte's  hot  early  and  leight; 

Which  condition  his  fun  will  destrois! 

—Puck. 

Student:  “The  hairs  of  our  heads, 
even,  are  all  numbered.”  Baldhead- 
“Well,  then,  I’d  like  to  secure  a  few 
back  numbers.” — The  Smart  Set. 

“Enjoyed  your  party,  Bobby?”  “Yes, 
Ma.”  “Well,  what  little  girls  did  you 
dance  with?”  “Oh,  I  didn’t  dance;  1  had 
three  lights  downstairs  with  Willie 
Richardson,  and  I  licked  him  every 
time.” — Judy. 

“Wiiat  was  the  trouble  at  that  house 
where  the  complaint  came  from  yester¬ 
day?  ’  asked  the  superintendent  of  the 
gas  company.  “Nothing  much,”  replied 
the  inspector.  “I  found  a  centipede  in 
one  of  the  pipes.”  “Ah!  an  extra  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  See  that  they’re  charged  for 
that.” — Philadelphia  Press. 

“There’s  no  use  o’  tryin’  to  explain 
it,”  said  Farmer  Corntossel.  “Tryin’  to 
explain  what?”  inquired  his  wife.  “The 
way  boys  ’ll  spend  the  whole  day 
climbin’  trees  to  rob  birds’  nests  an’  go 
to  sleep  before  happast  10  in  the  mornin’ 
’ef  you  send  ’em  out  to  collect  a  few 
hens’  eggs.” — Washington  Star. 

A  Little  East  End  girl  who  had  hash 
for  breakfast  the  other  morning  looked 


Gold  Medal 


AWARDED  THE 


IMPROVED  U.  S. 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


AT  THE 

Paris  International  Exposition  of  1900. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 


BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


at  the  last  mouthful  of  her  share  long 
and  earnestly  as  she  poised  it  on  her 
fork.  Then  she  passed  it  out  of  sight. 
But  the  mystery  was  still  engrossed  in 
her  mind.  “Daddy  '  she  said,  “what  was 
hash  when  it  was  alive?” — Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer. 

Politician:  “My  boy,  the  door  to 
every  successful  business  is  labeled 
‘Push.’  ”  Thoughtful  Youth:  “Isn’t  your 
business  a  successful  one,  sir?”  Politi¬ 
cian:  “Well,  yes,  I  flatter  myself  that  it 
is  very  successful.  Why  do  you  ask 
that?”  Thoughtful  Youth:  “Because,  sir, 
I  see  your  door  is  labeled  ‘Pull.’  ” — De¬ 
trait  Free  Press. 


BEST 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLES  A  I.E  PRICES,  Oell'^d  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors  and  SA  \  E  Dea,e™ 
irofits.  In  use  5  8  yearn.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
li range.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERSOLL,  5440  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


8 


COOK  BOOK  FREE 

Containing  325  Pages,  Over  2500 
Recipes,  Round  In  Cloth. 

TO  ALL  PUHCHASKK8.  Agents  make  25  Per 
Cent  Commission  selling  our  goods. 

SEND  FOK  NEW  TERMS. 

THE  GREAT  AM  ERIC  AH  TEA  CO  , 

P.  O.  Box  290,  Dept.  R.  31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


IMPROVED  PERFECT 

WASHER 

75  to  100  pieces  an  hour.  No  washboard;  no  back¬ 
ache.  Write  befo  e  buying  for  circulars  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Hundreds  in  use;  last  10  to  15  years. 

W.  L.  CHESTER,  Mfr.,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


|  IT  SOWS  JUST: 


Get  the  grain  drill  that  wins  in  competition 
with  all  others,  the  only  one  that  sows  fertil¬ 
izer  surely  all  the  time,  even  when  it  s  in  bad 
condition,  lumpy  and  full  of  trash.  Get  the 

IMPROVED  LOW  DOWN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Grain  Drill 

Made  with  Hoes  or  Discs 

Cannot  clog  and  will  not  bunch.  Force  feed  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  Simplest,  most  accurate  and  lightest 
running.  Drill  sows  all  kinds  of  grain,  corn  and  peas 
with  absolute  regularity.  Our  new  corn  plainer  attach¬ 
ment  furnished  if  desired  without  extra  cost. 

Send  for  complete  illustrated  catalogue 
of  farm  Implements  and  machinery. 

A.  B.  FAKQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 
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IYSTONE 
RN  HUSKER 

— AND— 

FODDER  SHREDDER 

The  first  successful  Husker  built. 
The  most  efficient  Shredder. 

This  machine  will  add  20  per  cent 
to  the  acreage  of  your  farm,  for  it 
converts  the  entire  corn  plant  into  a  sale¬ 
able  product. 

It  husks  the  ears,  delivering  them  into 
crib  or  wagon,  while  it  shreds  stalks, 
leaves,  etc.,  Into  a  fine  soft  fodder,  readily 
eaten  by  all  kinds  of  stock.  Every  raa-_ 
chine  equipped  with  our  famous  DOU¬ 
BLE  SPIRAL  SHREDDER  HEAD. 

1900  models  show  important  now 
features.  Sizes  suitable  for 
any  purpose. 

We  make  the  largest  and 
finest  line  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  world. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  MFC.  CO, 

24  River  St. 

Sterling,  III. 


IMPERIAL  ^PULVERIZER,  CLOD 


SEND  FOR 
CIRCULARS. 


The  Peterson  Mfg.  Go. 


CRUSHER  & 
ROLLER. 

Leads  Them 
All. 


KENT, 
j  OHIO. 


AlfIDCC  DfllAfEDC  thrashers 
nunot  rUWElfdy  and  cleaners 

WOOD  8AWS. 


One*  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PIITTFR^ 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UUI  I  LllO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONEA6R’LWORKS,Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Wlllet,  N.  V 


Machines  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Grain. 


Also  machines  for  SAWING  WOOD, 
with  circular  and  cross-cut  drag  saws. 


Acknowledged  Tl»«  DECT  regarding  easy 
by  all  to  be  I  "B  BCO  I  draft, durabil¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  work.  60  page  pamphlet  free. 

A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONS,p*,:,'i“d 

P.  O.  Box  80  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


BOWSHER 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders, 
from  al  1  oth  ers.  Hand  icst  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

Have  them  In  7  sizes— 2to  25  horse 
power.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 

(Also  nutke  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

I*.  H0WS11EU  CO.,  South  Bend,  lnd. 


GOOD  WHEELS 

MAKE  A  GOOD  WACON. 

Unless  a  wagon  has  good  wheels  It  la 

useless,  ri  rnThin  STEEL 
THE  tLtlltnlU  WHEELS 

are  good  wheals  and  they  make  a  wagon 
last  Indefinitely.  They  are  made  high  or 
low,  any  width  of  tire,  to  fit  any  skein. 
They  enn’t  get  loose,  rot  or  break 
down.  They  lust ulwaya-Catalog free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co..  Box  *8  Quincy.  Ills. 


HAUL  YOUR  CORNSTALKS 

on  our  Low  Down, 
Broad  Tire,  Wide  Plat¬ 
form  Hand  y  Wagon 
with  wheels  that  turn 
under  the  load.  It  is 
easy  draft,  easy  to  load, 
never  breaks  down  or 
upsets.  Best,  handiest, 
strongest  wagon  for  all 
farm  purposes.  The  only  low  down 
wagon  adopted  by  U  8.  Government  for 
hauling  war  supplies.  We  want  one  live  farmer 
as  our  agent  in  every  county.  Write  for  terms 
and  descriptive  circulars,  free. 

FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO..  Saginaw.  Mich. 


WELL 


DRILLING 
Machines 


70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
9w  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
heels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers, 
g,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
,te  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


THERE  IS  WATER  IN  THE 
ARID  REGIONS. 

You  can  pet  it  if  you  go  deepi 
enough  with  the 

STAR 

DRILLING 
/I  «  MACHINE. 

/  I  It  is  a  quick  worker, , 

/  do  springs  to  slack  or  ( 

/  break,  strongly  built, < 

' -f  V  either  steam  or  horse  i 

|  power.  Made  in  ten  sizes.  We  also  have  a, 
i  full  line  of  supplies.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  J 


Might  Just  as  Well 

M.  _ S _ _ —  r..  T  nof  fnw  VQUra  nlwRVB  T 


have  a  mill  that  will  grind  table 
corn  meal,  wheat,  buckwheat  &  rye 
for  family  uses  besides  all  kinds 
of  feed,  as  one  that  only  grinds 
feed.  Our  buhr  stone  mills  area 
reat  convenience  on  the  farm.  Last  for  years,  always  ready,  and  easy  to  take  care  of.  A 
uhr  tone  mill  is  by  far  the  best  that  money  and  brains  can  produce.  It  l  *  a  machineof 
enuine  value  and  one  to  be  proud  of.  Every  mill  warranted  and  sent  on  trial.  I  actor} 
rices.  Send  for  Book  on  Mills.  Established  1851.  _  .... 

0RDYKE  &  MARMON  CO.  Flour  Mill  Builders,  270  Day  Street,  Indianapolis,  lnd. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 
Kerosene 

ENGINE8 
Cheapest  and  Safest 
Power  known.  For 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood  .and  all  power 
purposes.  Send  for  Catalog 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street.  New  York 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purposv 


Stationarie*,  Portable!* 
Engine*  and  Putnp*. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling  ll> 


Resigned  expressly  for  Fanners,  Thrashers.  Well- 
Drillers.  Simple,  Strong.  Durable— Absolutely  Safe. 
Mention  this  paper.  Manufactured  by  The  Bing¬ 
hamton  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y 


The  Best  Power 

’or  all  purposes  la  anU  prlglit  or  Horizontal  combined 
Engine  and  Holler  such  as  we  show  here.  »  a 
t  is  of  special  value  in  cutting  and  grind 
ng  feed,  shelling  corn, 

'.hrcshlng,  pumping  water, 
separating  cream*  lift  wing  / 

Tood,  Ac.,  Ac. 


Leffel 
Engines 


represent  unusual  merit  In  do- 
dgn,  material  and  construction.  Quick  steamers, 
Economical  of  fuel  and  safe.  We  make  them  from 
3  Horse  Power  UP.  Prices  very  low  quality  con¬ 
sidered.  Special  Engine  Book  mailed  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  A  CO., 


ENSILAGE 

Can  be  cut  without  delay,  annoyance, 
and  with  little  expense,  by  using  our 
Vertical  Casoline  Engines.  They 
are  compact,  reliable,  durable  and 
perfectly  safe.  We  are  offering 
special  inducements  on  our  i'A  H.  P. 
Ask  for  special  price  on  this  size. 

R.  N.  D1RIGO  ENGINE  WORKS, 
Portland,  Me. 
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$1  PEE  YEAR. 


POSSIBLE  PROFIT  IN  PEARS. 

A  TREE  THAT  DID  ITS  DUTY. 

The  Secret  of  Its  Success. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  hears  many  big  stories,  and  receives 
many  theories  pointing  the  road  to  wealth  on  the 
farm.  Our  own  experience  goes  to  show  that  a  crop 
of  contentment  is  more  likely  to  roll  in  at  the  door 
than  a  crop  of  cash.  Still,  we  have  no  desire  to  throw 
a  wet  blanket  over  any  honest  scheme  for  getting  rich 
on  the  farm.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  print  this 
letter: 

LONG  LIFE  TO  PEARS. — Speaking  of  longevity  of 
pear  orchards,  I  have  a 
standard  pear  tree,  45 
years  old,  as  thrifty  as 
any  tree  in  Niagara 
County,  which  has 
borne  without  failure 
any  year  from  two  to 
four  barrels  of  pears. 

A  part  of  this  period 
Bartletts  were  worth  in 
market  $30,  $20,  $18,  $15, 

$6  and  $3  per  barrel,  as 
the  lowest.  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  $3 
net  would  be  a  price 
low  enough  to  be  true 
as  a  basis  to  figure  on. 

At  an  average  of  two 
barrels  per  year  for  45 
years,  it  produced  90 
barrels  at  $3,  $270,  and 
1,000  trees  like  it  would 
produce  90,000  barrels 
at  $3,  or  $270,000.  These 
trees  would  certainly  go 
on  10  acres.  Now  let 
the  wise  ones  tell  us 
how  to  make  1,000  trees 
in  an  orchard  bear  like 
this  tree — and  a  fortune 
awaits  the  man  who 
does  it.  I  can  name  the 
exact  conditions  under 
which  this  tree  has  pro¬ 
duced  this  record,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  for  any 
young  man  of  20  to  fol¬ 
low  to  success.  I  am 
open  to  answer  all  ques¬ 
tions  from  Hope  Farm, 
because  he  writes  inter- 
e  s  t  i  n  g  1  y  (from  my 
standpoint).  s.  t.  m. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A  FEW  REFLEC¬ 
TIONS.  —  That’s  right, 
by  all  means  let  the 
wise  ones  tell  us  how  to 
make  1,000  trees  in  one 
orchard  bear  like  this  old  veteran.  The  Hope  Farm 
man  says  he  has  the  10  acres  of  suitable  ground,  but 
he  lacks  the  exact  knowledge.  He  is  too  old  ever  to 
hope  to  handle  all  of  the  $270,000,  but  the  children 
are  coming  along,  and  they  are  quite  likely  to  de¬ 
velop  more  expensive  tastes.  Let  us  have  the  facts, 
therefore,  so  that  we  may  fill  the  markets  with  pears. 

HOW  THE  TREE  IS  CARED  FOR.— The  pear  tree 
in  question  stands  near  the  kitchen  door.  When 
hands  are  washed  it  is  handy  to  give  the  water  a 
throw  out  towards  the  tree.  In  Winter,  to  save  car¬ 
rying  coal  ashes  farther  away  in  yard,  we  dump 
them  near  the  tree,  and  by  Spring  there  is  quite  a 
pile,  and  it’s  left  until  it  thaws  sufficiently  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  Now  my  theory  is,  that  the  tree  gets  water 
enough,  and  as  I  understand  it.  you  are  fixed  to  pipe 


water  to  an  orchard  of  10  acres.  That  is  point  No.  1. 
No.  2  refers  to  a  good  protection  for  the  roots  in 
Winter;  this  might  be  done  with  swamp  grass  or 
straw,  not  to  be  taken  away  until  moderately  warm 
weather,  some  time  in  April.  The  soil  is  quite  stiff 
clay,  and  the  tree  never  has  been  sprayed,  nor  has 
there  been  one  bit  of  manure  put  near  it  in  all  these 
years.  It  has  never  blighted,  nor  had  any  care  what¬ 
ever,  so  that  I  can’t  see  anything  to  lay  this  longev¬ 
ity  to  except  plenty  of  water  and  protection  to  roots 
in  Winter. 

Now  if  we  could  make  an  orchard  of  1,000  trees  do 
as  it  has  done,  it  would  be  about  as  good  a  bank  as 


anyone  would  desire.  I  have  simply  let  this  alone, 
no  trimming  and  no  care.  I  believe  that  plowing  near 
trees  disturbs  roots,  and  breaks  many  of  the  life- 
giving  fibrous  roots,  and  retards  healthy  growth.  I 
believe  that  the  orchard  should  be  cultivated  very 
thinly  about  trees  of  all  kinds.  An  orchard  should 
be  underdrained,  and  before  setting  trees  the  land 
plowed  deep — subsoiled.  The  main  thing  is  water  at 
regular  intervals  and  protection  of  roots  in  Winter, 
and  I  guess  a  pear  orchard  of  Bartletts  of  1,000  trees 
handled  in  the  manner  suggested  would  not  only  take 
care  of  the  Bud,  the  Graft  and  the  Scions,  but  also 
give  you  some  comfort  besides.  You  could  expect  in 
six  years  to  begin  to  get  returns.  Hope  Farm  must 
be  near  New  York,  where  you  could  sell  fancy  stock 
at  top  prices;  that  pays  best,  sell  culls  to  the  hogs  by 


picking  off  early.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester, 
have  forgotten  more  about  pears  than  I,  probably, 
will  ever  know.  I  thought  my  tree  very  remarkable, 
and  have  merely  stated  facts.  s.  t.  m. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  be  glad  to  have  our  horticultural 
experts  tell  us  what  they  think  of  U  is.  We  found 
an  orchard  of  old  pear  trees  on  the  farm.  They  stood 
in  a  thick,  tough  sod,  so  old  and  poorly  cared  for  that 
the  young  cedars  were  coming  in.  The  trees  seemed 
ready  to  die  and  most  of  them  bore  little  or  no  fruit 
last  year.  Late  in  the  Fall  we  had  that  old  sod 
plowed  rather  shallow,  and  left  the  rough  furrows 
standing  up  nearly  on  edge.  In  February  we  hauled 

the  manure  from  a  hog¬ 
pen  and  spread  it  on  the 
frozen  ground  between 
the  trees.  This  was 
against  the  advice  of 
most  pear  growers. 
This  Spring  the  ground 
was  plowed  again  and 
planted  to  cow  peas, 
Soy  beans  and  Kaffir 
corn.  Old  residents  say 
that  there  never  was 
such  a  load  of  fruit  as 
the  trees  have  borne 
this  year.  A  few  twigs 
blighted,  but  no  serious 
damage  wa3  done.  The 
foliage  is  rich  and 
green.  We  do  not  feel 
like  saying  that  this  Is 
the  best  way  to  treat 
old  pear  trees,  because 
in  another  part  of  the 
farm  some  trees  still 
standing  in  sod  have 
given  an  enormous  crop 
as  the  result  of  apply¬ 
ing  nitrate  of  soda  and 
muriate  of  potash  on 
top  of  the  grass.  What 
treatment  does  a  pear 
tree  ask  for?  That  is 
what  we  want  to  find 
out!  Did  the  old  tree 
really  receive  ideal 
treatment? 

WHAT  PEARS 
NEED  — In  neglected 
trees  with  heavy  sod, 
you  could  do  nothing 
but  plow  and  drag  to 
let  in  moisture,  and 
while  it  would  damage 
some  small  roots,  the 
benefit  might  be  expect¬ 
ed,  in  such  a  case,  to  be 
far  greater  than  the  in¬ 
jury.  But  to  set  an  or¬ 
chard,  underdrain  sub¬ 
soil,  set  trees  (standard),  keep  plenty  of  moisture, 
and  work  the  ground  on  top  fine  by  dragging  not 
over  three  inches  deep.  This  should  be  done  once  a 
week,  and  especially  after  every  heavy  rain.  Then 
mulch  around  trees  eight  to  10  feet  in  a  circle,  at 
least,  late  Fall,  and  take  away  the  mulch  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April.  Enrich  the  soil  with  what  you  choose  to 
give  growth,  make  and  mature  fruit  buds,  and  to 
stand  the  drain  of  bearing,  and  you  need  not  fear  the 
result.  I  recently  met  the  man  of  whom  I  bought  the 
place  37  years  since.  He  set  the  tree  eight  years  be¬ 
fore  that.  Remember  that  while  orchard  trees  glory 
in  plenty  of  moisture,  they  will  not  thrive  on  wet 
feet;  water  is  necessary  for  the  body  and  to  drink, 
but  not  desirable  to  be  continually  submerged  in. 

s.  T.  M. 
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THE  FARMER  AND  A  LICENSE. 

Farmers  on  Top  in  Illinois. 

I  notice  that  the  license  question  bobs  up  again. 
We  have  had  a  little  pull  at  the  question  lately  in 
our  market,  in  Springfield.  My.  boys  brought  out 
word  one  evening  that  the  police  said  they  had  or¬ 
ders  to  arrest  anyone  who  was  selling  from  house 
to  house,  or  even  from  store  to  store,  who  had  not 
paid  the  $50  license.  My  boys  had  interviewed  the 
city  comptroller  and  he  tersely  told  them  that  as 
they  had  no  city  taxes  to  pay  they  had  not  even  the 
real  right  to  wear  out  city  pavements  in  any  shape. 
He  also  held  that  if  a  load  of  country  produce  was 
brought  in,  and  an  offer  was  obtained  for  it  and  re¬ 
fused,  then  the  act  of  offering  the  load  at  another 
store  or  place,  constituted  “peddling,”  and  a  $25 
fine  and  costs  was  the  penalty.  So  I  started  for  the 
scene  of  war  the  next  morning,  and  found  the  fruit 
growers  and  farmers  aflame  with  excitement,  but 
with  no  definite  place  of  defense  formulated. 

A  first-class  lawyer  was  consulted  and  a  paper  was 
circulated  for  signers  to  an  agreement  to  bear  an 
equal  share  of  the  costs  of  a  test  suit.  Twenty 
names  were  quickly  obtained  (and,  if  necessary,  this 
could  have  been  increased  to  a  thousand).  Every  one 
was  instructed  to  pay — in  case  of  arrest,  the  $4  jus¬ 
tice  fee  and  appeal  to  the  circuit  court — the  signers 
going  on  each  other’s  bonds.  The  lawyer  was  in¬ 
structed  to  hasten  the  case  or  cases  to  the  highest 
court  as  soon  as  possible.  To  be  sure  each  sale 
made  a  separate  “offense,”  and  this  seemed  a  little 
startling,  but  we  intended  to  include  the  names  of 
all  the  farmers  of  the  county  and  many  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  city  on  our  defense  list  if  they  took  the 
plan  of  wholesale  arrest.  Then  we  went  ahead  as 
free  American  citizens,  and  sold  as  we  thought 
best. 

By  the  way,  we  found  that  most  of  the  towns¬ 
men  preferred  to  buy  of  the  farmers  rather  than 
of  the  “Dagoes”  and  “shysters.”  Isn’t  this 
strange?  Finally  a  gardener  (not  on  our  list) 
was  arrested  and  in  place  of  appealing  to  a 
higher  court  his  case  was  tried  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  Well,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no 
chance  for  any  of  us  to  obtain  an  arrest  we  in¬ 
structed  our  lawyer  to  assist  at  the  trial.  The 
result  was  that  the  city  paid  the  costs  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  send  the  case  up  higher.  So 
this  was  not  a  test  case  after  all.  But  it  is  a 
shame.  We  recognize  that  a  city  may  be  so 
crowded  that  peddlers  of  no  kind  should  obstruct 
the  streets — or  some  of  them;  also  that  a  man 
may  make  a  nuisance  of  himself  in  many  ways — 
as  by  blowing  of  horns,  boisterous  talk,  etc.,  and 
should  be  suppressed.  But  where  a  licensed  ped¬ 
dler  may  go,  a  farmer  can  go,  and  where  a  city 
or  even  State  imagines  itself  big  enough  to  step 
in  between  the  American  farmer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer,  such  city  or  State  is  too  large  to  be  under 
the  control  of  our  little  but  free  Republic. 

Illinois.  BENJ.  BUCKMAN. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  only  way  to  settle  this  vexed 
question  is  to  start  an  effective  campaign,  as  Mr. 
Buckman  describes.  Without  this  it  will  crop  up  as  a 
perennial  annoyance. 

THE  EVERBEARING  PEACH. 

Late  in  July  we  received  from  P.  J.  Berckmans,  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,  samples  of  the  Everbearing  peach.  Fig. 
211  shows  a  fair-sized  specimen  which,  in  flavor,  cer¬ 
tainly  bore  out  the  claims  made  by  the  introducer. 
The  following  statement  is  taken  from  Mr.  Berck- 
mans’s  catalogue: 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  peaches,  as 
it  combines  many  desirable  qualities  which  make  it 
of  great  value  for  family  use.  The  first  ripening  be¬ 
gins  about  July  1,  and  successive  crops  are  produced 
until  the  beginning  of  September.  Fruit  in  all  stages 
of  development — ripe  and  half-grown — may  be  seen 
upon  the  tree  at  the  same  time.  The  fruit  is  creamy 
white,  mottled  and  striped  with  light  purple  and  with 
pink  veins;  oblong  in  shape,  and  tapering  to  the 
apex;  flesh  white,  with  red  veins  near  the  skin;  very 
juicy,  vinous,  and  of  excellent  flavor;  quality  very 
good  to  best.  Freestone  of  the  Indian  type.  The 
first  ripening  averages  3%  inches  long  by  three  inches 
broad.  The  size  of  the  fruit  of  the  second  and  follow¬ 
ing  crops  diminishes  gradually,  until  that  of  the  last 
ripening  is  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  A  supply 
of  fruit  may,  therefore,  be  secured  from  the  same 
tree  for  nearly  three  months  in  succession. 

“We  do  not  recommend  the  Everbearing  peach  for 
commercial  orchards,  but  for  family  use  or  small 
gardens,  where  there  is  room  for  only  a  few  trees,  its 
value  is  unquestionable.  We  offer  it  with  confidence, 
as  we  have  known  the  original  tree  for  the  past  five 
years,  and  have  gathered  fruit  from  it  in  its  various 
stages  of  development.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 


where  the  commercial  peach  growers  have  had  con¬ 
tinuous  crop  failures,  the  Everbearing  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  very  seriously  for  orchard  planting.  Two- 
year-old  trees  in  our  test  orchards  produced  a  fair 
crop  of  fruit  during  July  and  August,  1898,  the  quality 
being  pronounced  as  unusually  good  by  the  Assistant 
Pomologist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  who  saw  the  fruit  here.” 


AN  INSECT  THAI  SAWS  WOOD. 

I  send  a  piece  of  branch  from  an  English  walnut  tree 
showing  the  damage  done  by  some  insect.  What  Is  it, 
and  how  can  It  be  prevented?  t.  c.  f. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  branch  had  evidently  been  girdled  by  one  of 
Nature’s  “pruners”  known  as  the  Hickory  twig- 
girdler  (Oncideres  cingulatus),  a  brownish-gray 
beetle  with  a  broad  gray  band  across  its  wing  covers. 
It  is  a  little  more  than  one-half  inch  in  length,  and 
its  antennae  are  longer  than  its  body.  The  beetles  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  trees  from  August  to  October.  The  fe¬ 
males  puncture  the  branches,  usually  near  a  forming 
Winter  oud  or  small  twig,  and  insert  in  each  punc¬ 
ture  a  small  oval  whitish  egg.  Several  eggs  are  often 
laid  in  one  branch.  After  laying  the  eggs,  the  female 
moves  toward  the  base  of  the  branch,  and  selecting  a 
place  an  inch  or  more  below  wrhere  the  lowest  egg 
was  put,  she  proceeds  neatly  to  girdle  the  branch 
with  her  horny  jaws,  cutting  a  narrow  groove  com¬ 
pletely  around  it  through  the  bark,  and  often  half 
way  or  more  through  the  wood.  Thus  girdled,  the 
branch  soon  dies,  and  is  often  broken  off  by  the  wind. 
In  this  manner  the  mother  provides  dead  wood,  the 
favorite  food  for  her  progeny,  and  this  affords  a 
striking  instance  of  insect  foresight  and  instinct. 
Branches  over  half  an  inch  in  diameter  are  thus 


TI1E  EVERBEARING  PEACH.  Fig.  211. 


girdled  by  the  mother  beetle.  Both  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male  beetles  are  said  to  feed  upon  the  bark  of  the 
tree.  The  eggs  in  the  dead  branches  soon  hatch,  and 
the  little  white  grub  begins  feeding  on  the  dead  wood 
just  beneath  the  bark.  During  its  lifetime  a  grub 
will  excavate  an  irregular  chamber  just  beneath  the 
bark,  extending  along  the  branch  for  an  inch  or  more, 
and  often  nearly  through  the  wood.  The  grub  keeps 
its  burrow  or  home  very  neat.  As  fast  as  made  the 
little  pellets  of  excrement  are  thrown  out  through  a 
small  opening  in  the  bark,  and  the  pellets  accumu¬ 
lating  outside  near  the  branches  in  piles  afford  an 
easy  method  of  determining  where  the  grub  is  at 
work  in  the  branch.  Our  observations  indicate  that 
the  grubs  may  feed  for  at  least  two  years  before 
going  into  the  ground  to  form  pupae  from  which  the 
beetles  issue  in  the  Fall. 

Although  the  insect  works  mostly  in  hickory,  it 
has  proved  a  serious  pest  in  pecan  groves,  in  persim¬ 
mon,  orange,  peach,  plum,  apple,  quince,  and  pear  or¬ 
chards,  and  in  elm  trees  in  different  parts  of  the 
country;  and  now  it  seems  to  have  attacked  the  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut.  It  is  a  very  easy  pest  to  combat,  fortu¬ 
nately.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  gather  and  burn 
the  girdled,  dead  branches,  whether  yet  on  the  tree  or 
on  the  ground,  in  the  Fall,  Winter,  or  Spring,  thus 
destroying  the  grubs  they  contain.  m.  v.  s. 


Heavy  Carriage  Tires.— A  few  years  ago  we  increased 
the  thickness  of  tire  used  on  all  wheels  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  %-inch  tread.  We  think  %-inch  is  as  light  as  should 
be  used  on  %,  %  and  1-inch  tread.  It  is  possible  it  would 
be  wrong  to  use  heavy  tires  on  sulkies  and  light  speeding 
wagons.  We  do  not  manufacture  carts  or  lumber  wagon 
work,  but  it  would  seem  to  us  that  on  this  class  of  work 
the  heavier  the  tire,  the  longer  the  vehicle  would  last. 
The  heavier  the  tire,  the  more  it  costs  the  manufacturer, 
but  we  feel  that  our  vehicles  will  give  enough  better 
satisfaction  to  pay  us  for  the  difference  in  cost  of  the 
tire.  ELKHART  CARRIAGE  A  HARNESS  CO. 


PLANTING  A  FRUIT  ORCHARD. 

How  and  When  ;  the  Varieties. 

Part  II. 

“There  were  925  dwarf  pear  trees  used  as  fillers  in 
between  the  trees  in  the  row,  and  between  the  rows 
of  the  standard  pear  trees.  The  dwarf  pears  were  of 
the  following  varieties:  200  Lawrence,  100  Duchess 
200  Beurre  d’Anjou,  100  Lincoln  Coreless,  and  150 
Beurre  Easter,  and  25  to  75  trees  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Seckel,  Vermont  Beauty,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
Bartlett,  Idaho;  300  standard  pear  trees  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties:  Idaho,  Beurre  Bose,  Seckel,  Duchess, 
Clairgeau,  Anjou,  Winter  Nelis,  Worden-Seckel,  Pres. 
Drouard,  Lawrence;  400  Japan  plum  trees,  100  Abun¬ 
dance,  50  Red  June,  100  Wickson,  50  Hale,  50  Sat- 
suma,  50  Chabot,  65  October  Purple;  80  sweet  cherries, 
equal  quantities  of  Black  Tartarian,  Gov.  Wood,  Na¬ 
poleon,  Windsor;  60  sour  cherries,  equal  numbers  of 
Early  Richmond,  Montmorency,  English  Morello;  250 
quinces,  100  Bourgeat,  50  Champion,  50  Meech  Pro¬ 
lific,  50  Orange.” 

“Are  these  about  the  same  varieties  that  Mr.  Miller 
is  growing  in  California?” 

“I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  but  I  rather  think  not.” 

“How  far  apart  were  these  trees  set;  that  is,  peach, 
plum,  pear,  apple,  cherry  and  quince?” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  regulated  our  distances  to 
suit  the  conditions  there,  to  a  certain  extent;  we  plant 
one  or  two  feet  closer  or  farther  apart,  so  that  we 
made  the  trees  line  out  regularly  in  the  fields,  how¬ 
ever.  The  object  was  to  get  the  apple  trees  20  feet 
apart,  the  peach  trees  15  feet  apart,  the  Abundance 
plums  20  feet  apart,  the  standard  pears  20  feet  apart, 
and  a  dwarf  tree  in  between  every  tree  in  a  row,  and 
then  a  row  with  dwarf  in  between  the  rows.  The 
sour  cherries  were  15  feet  apart,  the  sweet  cher¬ 
ries  25  feet,  with  a  dwarf  apple  tree  in  between 
them.  The  quinces  were  set  14  feet  apart.  We 
mounded  up  those  trees  12  or  15  inches  high,  and 
the  labor  of  mounding  all  those  4,200  trees  (500 
are  yet  to  be  planted)  amounted  to  less  than  $10. 
We  deferred  all  pruning  back  until  the  early 
part  of  March.  We  did  this  for  the  reason  that 
we  thought  it  better  for  the  peach  trees  to  re¬ 
main  as  they  were  set,  without  any  pruning  till 
Spring,  so  that  if  the  tops  were  injured  in  any 
way  we  could  better  tell  where  to  form  a  new 
head.  I  don’t  anticipate  that  they  will  be  in¬ 
jured  at  all,  unless  we  have  a  Winter  such  as 
the  past  one,  which  was  the  severest  on  fruits  I 
have  ever  known.” 

“How  old  were  these  trees  when  you  set  them 
out?” 

“The  peach  trees  were  one  year  old  from  the 
bud.  The  others  were  all  three-year-old  trees.” 

“Can  you  tell  us  in  a  general  way,  taking  an 
apple  tree  for  example,  how  that  was  pruned  on 
top  and  root  when  you  set  it  out?” 

“As  I  said,  the  upper  part  we  did  not  touch  at 
all,  yet  there  is  no  general  rule  that  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  trees.  In  fact,  nearly  every  tree, 
young  or  old,  needs  different  treatment  in  prun¬ 
ing.  The  trees  were  all  dug  with  spades,  and  imme¬ 
diately  packed  in  a  box,  with  moss  about  the  roots, 
not  being  exposed  to  the  wind  or  sun  five  minutes. 
We  try  to  get  as 'large  a  mass  of  roots  as  we  can. 
Our  aim  always  is  to  preserve  as  large  a  system  of 
roots  as  we  possibly  can.  Every  hole  that  is  dug  for 
a  tree,  whether  the  tree  be  a  little  dw'arf  pear,  or  a 
large  Japan  plum,  must  be  three  feet  across.  Any 
large  roots  that  may  possibly  suffer  injury  in  digging 
by  being  bruised  are  cut  to  a  clean  surface.” 

“What  fertilizer  or  manure  did  you  put  on  them?” 

“None  as  yet;  the  land  was  in  good  heart.  Mr. 
Miller’s  intention  is  thoroughly  to  cultivate  the 
ground  around  where  these  trees  were  planted.  He 
will  use  a  complete  fertilizer  about  the  trees,  one  that 
has  a  good  proportion  of  potash  in  it,  and  will  grow 
green  crops  between  the  trees  to  be  plowed  under. 
He  may  grow  some  annual  crops  between  the  trees  for 
the  first  few  years.” 

“If  you  had  unlimited  capital,  what  outfit  of  tools 
would  you  pick  out,  from  your  experience,  to  keep 
that  orchard  in  nice  shape?” 

“I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  you  as  satisfactory 
information  on  that  as  some  others,  for  the  reason 
that  we  are  more  largely  growers  of  young  trees  and 
plants  than  cultivators  of  large  orchards.  But  I  will 
say  that  the  Acme  harrow  and  the  Planet  Jr.  culti¬ 
vators  we  have  found  to  be  the  best  tools.  We  have 
tried  many  other  improved  plows  and  cultivators, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  good  for  some  special  work. 
I  wish  to  say  that  at  my  suggestion  Mr.  Miller  visited 
the  fruit  farm  of  John  R.  Cornell,  near  Newburg,  and 
received  valuable  information  from  him.  Mr.  Cor¬ 
nell  is  one  of  the  most  successful  pear  growers  of 
this  country,  and  an  occasional  contributor  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.”  j.  J.  d. 
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BALING  CORN  FODDER  SHOCKS. 

How  They  Do  It  in  Kansas. 

Last  week  we  told  of  the  plan  of  cutting  and  shock¬ 
ing  corn  followed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Norton,  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Norton  believes  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  value 
in  cornstalks,  and  he  has  studied  hard  to  utilize  this 
value.  About  two  weeks  after  the  corn  is  cut,  pro¬ 
vided  the  weather  has  been  clear  and  dry,  he  beg'ns 
to  haul  his  stalks  to  the  barn.  He  thinks  that  they 
deserve  shelter  just  as  well  as  the  hay  or  other  fodder. 
In  order  to  get  them  all  under  cover  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  it  is  necessary  to  bale  or  crush  the  shocks  into 
a  small  compass,  otherwise  they  would  occupy  too 
much  room,  and  also  be  likely  to  spoil  in  the  mow. 
Mr.  Norton  says  that  ne  wants  to  bale  a  shock  by 
getting  a  grip  around  it  with  a  force  of  6,000  pounds, 
and  then  hold  it  fast  with  a  piece  of  hay-baling  wire. 
In  order  to  secure  this  grip,  he  uses  the  device  shown 
at  Fig.  215.  A  little  study  will  show  how  this  op¬ 
erates.  A  19-foot  plank  2x6  inches  is  fastened  on  the 
wagon.  Two  single  pulleys  are  fastened  at  the  ends, 
having  the  plank  bolted  diagonally  to  the  bottom  of 
the  wagon  platform.  Two  equalizing  ropes  pass 
through  these  pulleys  around  the  shock,  and  hook  to¬ 
gether.  The  other  ends  of  these  ropes  are  drawn  by 
a  five-rope  tackle  pulled  by  a  powerful  back-geared 
windlass.  The  figure  needs  little  explanation.  The 
rope  starts  from  the  windlass  running  through  the 
tackles  and  pulleys  around  the  shock,  represented  by 
ear  of  corn  at  the  side  of  the  plank.  Then  hook  to¬ 
gether  so  as  to  give  a  continuous  pull  as  the  windlass 
is  turning  around.  One  can  readily  see  what  an 
enormous  strain  is  thus  secured  on  the  shock.  Mr. 
Norton  says  that  the  rope  around  the  shock  needs  a 
first-class  new  one-inch  rope,  and  three-quarters-inch 
new  rope  should  be  used  on  the  tackle.  He  says  that 
a  14-year-old  boy  working  on  the  windlass  can  draw 
6,000  pounds  on  the  shock  without  difficulty.  Fig.  212 


cut  in  to  receive  the  shape  of  the  shock.  This  plank 
is  on  hinges,  and  folds  over  into  the  wagon  frame  out 
of  the  way.  The  hinges  are  the  old  hook-and-eye 
kind,  so  that  the  plank  may  be  taken  out  whenever 
necessary.  The  shock  shown  in  Fig.  212  is  about  12 
feet  tall  and  contains  over  two  bushels  of  corn.  Mr. 
Norton  tells  some  remarkable  stories  about  the  possi- 


A  SIMPLE  TRIP-HOOK.  Fia.  214. 

bilities  of  one  man  and  a  hoy  in  baling  and  handling 
fodder. 

Fig.  212  also  shows  another  device  to  aid  in  loading 
or  unloading  corn.  This  is  a  mast  fastened  to  the 
side  of  the  wagon,  which,  as  our  readers  will  notice, 
is  of  the  low-down,  wooden-wheel  pattern.  This  mast 
has  two  pulleys  which  work  from  the  windlass.  It  is 
possible  to  hook  on  to  the  wire  around  the  shock  and 
thus  lift  it  quickly  and  easily  to  the  wagon.  In  un¬ 
loading,  Mr.  Norton  says  ha  drives  into  his  hay  barn 


shocks  or  bundles  when  we  find  it  necessary  to  put 
them  in  the  barn,  and  possibly  some  of  our  readers 
will  be  able  to  modify  this  method  so  as  to  make  it 
useful  on  their  eastern  farms. 


JAPAN  PLUMS  IN  TEXAS. 

Having  tried  most  of  these  varieties  on  a  small 
scale  as  soon  as  introduced,  we  have,  up  to  date,  had 
a  fair  chance  of  studying  their  habits.  The  success 
with  them  is  doubtful  at  best.  First,  we  have  not  as 
yet  a  perfect  stock  to  work  them  on.  The  majority 
are  very  much  affected  by  curculio  stings,  followed 
by  rot,  so  much  so,  that  in  sultry  seasons,  it  is  hard 
to  find  a  perfect  specimen  ripening  on  trees.  Past  ex¬ 
perience  demonstrates  that,  bushel  for  bushel,  they 
bring  no  more  in  our  markets  than  do  fine  peaches, 
which  are  by  far  the  surest  crop.  A  man  can  gather 
and  pack  three  bushels  of  peaches  to  one  of  plums. 
If  we  could  produce  a  crop  in  years  when,  owing  to 
late  cold,  peaches  fail,  it  might  pay  in  some  sections 
to  plant  largely  of  them,  but  most  of  the  Japs  bloom¬ 
ing  at  same  time  with  peaches,  they,  as  a  rule,  fare 
alike  as  regards  escaping  injury  from  late  frosts. 

In  our  South,  the  peach  will  always  reign  as  the 
queen  of  fruits.  In  our  State  (Texas),  the  Kieffcr  and 
Le  Conte  pears  are  also  playing  out;  all  other  varie¬ 
ties  never  have  amounted  to  much.  It  was  hoped 
that  these  two  would  stand  the  test  and  fill  the  bill, 
but  blight,  dry  seasons  and  deterioration  in  quality, 
make  them  hardly  worth  planting.  Such  is  my  ex¬ 
perience.  There  is  good  money  in  apples;  I  am  get¬ 
ting  $1  per  bushel  for  all  good  apples  I  produce.  With 
irrigation  and  an  occasional  top-dressing  of  wood 
ashes,  this  crop  is  here  as  certain  as  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  it  being  here  even  freer  from  in¬ 
sect  enemies  than  elsewhere.  It  is  very  rare  that  we 
find  an  apple  that  is  wormy.  Dry  rot  seems  to  yield 
to  irrigation.  Friend  Munson’s  hybrid  grapes  deserve 
mention  as  some  of  the  most  successful  fruits  of  this 


UNLOADING  THE  SHOCK  BY  BOY  POWER.  Fig.  212. 


THE  BALES  IN  POSITION.  Fig.  215. 


shows  how  the  shock  is  haled.  The  wagon  is  driven 
up  close  to  it,  and  the  ropes  are  put  around,  and  then 
the  boy  turns  the  windlass  until  the  shock  is  baled 
and  crushed  in  together.  This  is  held  until  a  hay¬ 
baling  wire  is  put  around  and  securely  fastened.  After 
that  the  shock  cannot  fall  apart,  and  occupies  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  space  in  the  barn.  If  need  be,  two 
or  three  wires  can  be  put  in  this  way  around  a  shock. 
Since  the  picture  was  taken,  Mr.  Norton  says  that  he 
has  added  a  plank  four  feet  long  and  12  inches  wide, 


A  PULLEY  WITH  A  PULL.  Fig.  213. 


and  puts  the  shocks  into  the  hay  loft  all  alone.  He 
draws  the  steel-track  carrier  by  hand,  and  no  horse 
is  required  for  a  load  less  than  400  pounds.  The 
shocks  are  dropped  into  the  mow  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  and  allowed  to  tumble  over  and  stow  them¬ 
selves.  He  says  it  is  best  to  have  some  one  in  the 
mow  to  jerk  the  shocks  around  with  a  hay  hook,  but 
he  is  alone  in  his  work,  and  therefore  lets  them  fall 
as  they  will.  To  show  how  this  baled  fodder  stows 
away,  Mr.  Norton  says  he  put  12  acres  of  baled  shocks 
in  one  of  the  mows  that  only  holds  14  tons  of  clover 
hay.  Out  of  the  372  shocks  lifted  on  and  off  the 
wagon,  not  one  tie  broke,  and  there  was  no  waste. 
For  dumping  the  shocks  into  the  mow,  he  uses  the 
simple  trip-hook  shown  at  Fig.  214.  It  is  made  of  old 
steel  wagon  spring,  very  strong;  yet  a  light  pull  will 
trip  it.  The  link  at  the  bottom  of  the  hook  makes  it 
possible  to  lift  bags,  baled  hay  or  other  things  by 
tying  into  the  link  a  rope  that  has  a  ring  on  the 
other  end.  This  link  also  enables  one  to  lift  three 
shocks  at  a  time  into  the  mow  when  a  horse  is  used. 
Most  readers  will  easily  see  how  this  trip-hook  op¬ 
erates.  Fig.  216  shows  the  hook  closed  without  lift¬ 
ing  a  bale.  Fig.  214  shows  the  hook  open,  the  open¬ 
ing  being  done  by  pulling  on  the  small  rope  and  lift¬ 
ing  up  the  ring. 

Mr.  Norton  says  that  when  the  baled  shocks  are  to 
be  thrashed  or  fed  out,  the  best  way  to  get  the  wire 
bale  off  is  to  cut  it  with  a  sharp  blow  from  a  hatchet, 
as  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  get  a  pair  of  pinchers  un¬ 
der  the  wire.  We  give  this  interesting  story  of  Mr. 
Norton’s  operations,  not  with  a  view  to  advising  all 
our  readers  to  try  it.  It  may  work  better  in  Kansas 
than  it  will  east  of  the  Alleghanies.  We  can  all  see, 
however,  the  advantage  of  baling  or  compressing  the 


section,  for  high  quality,  productiveness,  as  well  as 
hardiness  and  freedom  from  disease.  For  the  South, 
quite  a  number  of  his  new  creations  are  equal  to  the 
finest  varieties  the  North  has  produced.  All  of  the 
Labrusca  type  have  proved  failures  this  far  south.  I 
am  getting  five  cents  per  bushel  for  such  grapes  as 
Rommel,  Jaeger,  Carman  and  Gold  Coin  in  our  home 
markets;  have  plenty  of  vines  that  have  from  30  to 
40  bushels  per  vine,  the  fourth  year  from  planting. 
Ought  there  not  to  be  money  in  that?  But,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  mine  is  the  only  vineyard  of  any 
consequence  for  30  to  40  miles  around  here.  j.  w.  s. 


HOW  THE  HOOK  HOLDS.  Fig.  216. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  Bee 
whether  It  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

CLEARING  TIMBER  LAND  FOR  FRUIT. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Cook  County,  Ill., 
says  he  has  80  acres  of  black  timber  land, 
which  he  wishes  to  get  into  condition  for 
planting  fruit  trees.  The  timber  is  prin¬ 
cipally  White  and  Black  oak,  with  some 
hickory.  The  hickory  is  of  very  large  size. 
The  oaks  will  average  about  10  inches 
across  the  stump.  He  wishes  to  know  just 
the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  trees  and 
stumps  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  of  his 
friends  advise  him  to  use  stump  pullers, 
and  others  tree  pullers.  How  would  you 
proceed  to  clear  this  land?  • 

I  have  had  no  experience  whatever  in 
clearing  land  of  timber,  I  have  observed 
closely,  however,  when  an  opportunity 
occurred,  how  the  work  was  done  by  my 
neighbors.  The  timber  was  invariably 
cut  off  in  the  Winter  and  in  the  Fall  fol¬ 
lowing  the  stumps  were  pulled  with  a 
stump  puller,  cheaply  and  success¬ 
fully.  Of  course  the  sod  and  roots 
would  be  a  little  too  tough  for  “old 
Major”  to  keep  up  his  end  of  the  double 
tree,  yet  I  have  seen  fair  crops  of  corn 
raised  the  first  season  after  clearing  the 
land  of  stumps. 

Menlo,  Iowa.  m.  l.  s. 

Part  of  my  farm  was  in  scrubby  tim¬ 
ber,  and  I  tried  grubbing  by  hand,  but 
it  is  a  hard  slow  way.  Then  I  tried  a 
stump-puliing  machine.  I  would  cut  the 
timber  off  from  two  to  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  according  to  size  of  tree,  and 
then  used  the  puller.  The  last  of  my 
clearings  were  done  with  the  aid  of  an 
“Iron  Giant”  stump  puller.  I  found  it 
to  be  a  strong,  durable  and  handy 
machine,  and  a  great  labor  saver.  I  pre¬ 
fer  cutting  the  timber  off,  leaving  a  high 
stump,  as  the  timber  would  soon  be  in 
the  way,  if  timber  is  thick.  A  high  stump 
gives  a  great  advantage  in  leverage  over 
the  low  stump.  m.  t.  a. 

Hopeville,  Iowa. 

If  I  had  80  acres  of  Illinois  timber- 
land,  that  I  wished  to  get  into  condition 
for  planting  fruit  trees,  I  should  try  to 
make  a  contract  with  some  coal  mining 
company  for  coal  props,  ana  should  try 
to  sell  the  wood  that  was  too  light  for 
props,  to  one  of  Chicago’s  wholesale 
bakeries.  Then,  if  the  land — particu¬ 
larly  the  subsoil — were  hard,  I  should 
use  dynamite  to  blow  out  the  oak  trees 
and  grub  out  the  hickories  cy  hand,  as 
the  hickory  with  its  immense  tap  root, 
is  practically  dynamite  proof.  The 
benefit  to  the  land  by  the  loosening  of 
the  subsoil  would  probably  be  worth  as 
much  as  the  cost  of  the  explosive.  If 
the  land  were  soft,  I  should  use  a  stump 
or  tree  puller,  and  be  sure  to  get  it  large 
and  heavy  enough  to  pull  any  and  every 
tree  I  expected  to  hitch  to.  In  this  local¬ 
ity  considerable  timber  has  been  given 
away  for  the  clearing  of  the  land,  the 
parties  getting  the  wood  to  grub  out  the 
stumps  and  enough  of  the  roots  so  that 
the  land  can  be  easily  plowed.  It  Is 
generally  found  necessary  to  keep  a 
pretty  strict  watch  on  the  “grubbers,”  or 
the  roots  will  be  left  in  the  ground. 

Lemont,  Ill.  J.  h.  b. 


"  PLANTING  IN  THE  MOON." 

We  often  meet  farmers  who  claim  that 
the  moon  has  a  strong  influence  on  the 
growth  of  plants.  They  plant  “in”  or  “out” 
of  the  moon,  varying  with  different  crops, 
and  evidently  believe  that  it  pays  to  do  so. 
Have  any  experiments  ever  been  attempted 
to  prove  or  disprove  these  moon  theories? 

I  do  not  now  recall  any  scientific  ex¬ 
periments  which  have  been  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  solving  this  vexed 
question.  It  is  not  a  promising  subject 
for  investigation.  It  would  be,  so  far  as 
I  now  see,  impossible  to  get  parallel  con¬ 
ditions  with  the  different  tests  of  the 
experiment.  The  sun  influences  plant 
growth  mightily  in  the  day  time.  Es¬ 
pecially  at  seed  planting  time  that  lum¬ 
inary  is  constantly  changing  in  hip  influ¬ 


ence  on  vegetation,  for  the  earth  is  con¬ 
stantly  moving  into  a  position  where 
the  sun’s  rays  are  more  and  more  power¬ 
ful.  When  the  moon  is  new  other  con¬ 
ditions  have  wonderfully  changed  as 
compared  with  what  they  were  under 
the  “old”  moon.  s.  a.  beach. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  experiments 
having  been  made  to  determine  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  moon  on  the  germination 
of  seeds.  I  think  that  the  experiments 
which  seem  to  show  that  the  moon  ap¬ 
pears  to  exercise  an  influence  on  ger¬ 
mination  are  to  be  explained  by  the  ex¬ 
perimenter’s  desire  or  intention  that  the 
results  shall  show  such  influence.  That 
is  to  say,  a  man  starts  out  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  idea  in  his  mind,  and  his  experi¬ 
ments  nearly  always  confirm  it,  for  even 
though  he  intends  to  be  perfectly  hon¬ 
est,  he  is  very  likely  to  interpret  his  re¬ 
sults  erroneously,  or  to  magnify  those 
things  which  confirm  his  theory,  and  to 
minimize  others.  Even  experimenters 
have  to  guard  against  such  errors  with 
the  greatest  care  and  caution.  The 
good  experimenter  never  starts  out  to 
prove  a  thing;  he  starts  out  to  find  out 
whether  it  is  so.  The  man  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  moon  influences  ger¬ 
mination  starts  out  to  prove  his  propo¬ 
sition;  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  make 
no  experiments  whatever  in  such  cases 
Seeds  which  are  planted  for  an  experi¬ 
ment  are  likely  to  be  more  carefully 
planted,  and  more  carefully  tended  than 
those  which  are  sown  under  ordinary 
conditions.  One  usually  selects  the 
seeds  with  more  care,  also;  he  is  likely 
to  give  the  resulting  plants  greater  at¬ 
tention.  Almost  unconsciously  he  se¬ 
lects  a  better  place  in  which  the  seeds 
are  to  be  sown.  l.  h.  bailey. 


AN  EASY  WAY  TO  KILL  STUMPS. 

A  reader  in  Illinois  wishes  to  know 
whether  he  can  bore  a  hole  in  a  stump,  fill 
this  hole  with  coal  oil  or  saltpeter,  and 
then  burn  it  out.  In  New  Jersey  we  are 
obliged  to  dig  or  blow  stumps  out;  if  there 
is  any  chemical  that  will  hasten  their  de¬ 
parture  by  natural  means,  we  would  like 
to  know  what  it  is. 

The  subject  of  getting  out  stumps  uas 
often  been  discussed  at  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes  in  Michigan.  If  there  are  any  bet¬ 
ter  ways  of  doing  the  work  than  using 
dynamite  or  a  stump  puller,  I  do  not 
know  what  they  are.  So  far  as  I  can 
learn,  the  use  of  saltpeter  or  coal  oil  is 
not  a  success.  They  will  not  permeate 

well  the  hard  roots.  w.  j.  beal. 

% 

I  had  a  field  of  stumps;  tried  boring 
holes  and  filling  with  saltpeter,  and 
kerosene,  but  it  was  no  go.  I  took  earth 
away  from  around  the  stumps,  hauled 
wood,  and  waited  for  dry  weather  and 
a  strong  wind.  Then  with  a  little 
kerosene  to  start,  fire,  keeping  plenty  of 
wood  on  the  windy  side,  my  stumps 
melted  away.  I  had  a  hot  time  of  it, 
but  had  two  splendid  crops  of  wheat  and 
one  not  quite  so  good  in  succession,  and 
I  have  given  the  ashes  credit  for  it. 

Sparland,  Ills.  t.  s. 

The  other  day  a  friend  was  visiting 
me  and  having  noticed  the  recent  in¬ 
quiry  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  the  use  of 
saltpeter  in  stumps,  he  said  that  he 
had  tried  it  and  found  it  of  no  value  so 
far  as  their  burning  was  concerned. 
But,  he  said,  it  had  a  remarkable  ef¬ 
fect  in  rotting  freshly-cut  or  green 
sflimps.  The  plan  is  to  bore  a  deep 
hole  into  a  green  stump,  insert  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  saltpeter,  fill  the  nole  with 
water  and  plug  it  up.  The  liquid  will 
permeate  the  entire  stump  to  the  ends 
of  the  roots,  so  he  says,  and  cause  it  to 
rot  in  a  very  short  time,  whether  it  be 
oak,  chestnut  or  other  durable  kinds. 
It  is  essential  that  the  stumps  be  green 
and  that  a  deep  hole  is  filled  with  water. 
He  says  it  will  kill  any  tree,  root  or 
branch,  that  is  treated  in  this  way.  If 
this  be  true,  as  I  am  sure  he  fully  be¬ 
lieves,  and  uv.  is  an  intelligent  man,  it 
will  be  a  great  help  to  many  who  live 
in  timbered  regions.  Large  stumps  may 
need  several  holes,  h.  jc.  tan  deilas. 


Lime  in  Bordeaux  Mixture. 


F.  C.  C.,  Sandy  Creek,  .He.— Does  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man,  page  527,  mean,  in  the  preparation  of 
his  Bordeaux  Mixture,  that  he  uses  the 
lime  water  clear;  that  is,  after  allowing 
the  lime  to  settle?  If  so,  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  straining,  which  is  so 
strongly  advised  in  all  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Ans. — The  necessity  of  straining  lime 
water  comes,  almost  always,  from  im¬ 
proper  methods  of  slaking  the  lime. 
The  straining  is  only  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  out  some  hard  pieces  which 
would  clog  the  nozzle.  The  way  to  slake 
so  that  there  will  be  none  of  them  is  to 
put  a  little  hot  water  on  the  lime  and 
let  it  heat  up.  Add  a  little  hot  water 
slowly,  and  it  will  begin  to  boil.  Do 
not  add  enough  to  stop  it,  and  cook  the 
lime,  till  it  ceases  to  slake.  Then  add 
water  and  stir  well  before  making  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  This  milky-looking 
water  will  need  no  straining,  and  work 
well.  Clear  lime  water  is  not  as  good  as 
milky-colored  water,  as  it  leaves  no  lime 
deposit  on  foliage  to  drive  away  insects. 

Insects  on  Gladiolus  and  Heliotrope. 

W.  L.  R.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.—l  send  some  black 
insects  I  found  on  my  Gladiolus,  feeding  on 
the  flowers.  They  were  rather  sluggish 
and  easily  caught,  so  that  I  soon  killed 
them  all.  The  lighter-colored  ones  sent 
were  found  on  the  flowers  of  heliotrope,  but 
not  very  numerous.  As  I  have  grown 
these  flowers  for  many  years  and  have 
never  noticed  these  insects  before,  I  send 
you  specimens.  The  black  bugs  were 
found  only  on  Gladiolus,  the  others  entire¬ 
ly  on  heliotrope. 

Ans. — The  two  black  beetles  found 
eating  the  flowers  of  Gladiolus  were 
blister  beetles.  These  insects  have  been 
very  numerous  in  many  localities  this 
year.  They  often  appear  suddenly  in 
large  numbers,  and  soon  strip  potato 
vines  or  many  flowering  plants.  They 
are  ravenous  eaters  while  they  stay,  and 
very  prompt  measures  must  be  resorted 
to.  It  takes  a  lot  of  poison  to  kill  them 
quickly  enough,  hence  the  better  method 
is  to  hand  collect  them  by  knocking 
them  off  into  pans  of  kerosene.  They 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  ground,  where 
their  grubs  feed  upon  grasshopper  eggs, 
and  are  therefore  beneficial  Insects. 
Doubtless  the  unusual  supply  of  grass¬ 
hoppers,  due  largely  to  the  drought  of 
last  season,  is  responsible  in  some  de¬ 
gree  for  the  many  blister  beetles  this 
year,  for  their  grubs  had  plenty  of  grass¬ 
hopper  eggs  to  eat  last  season.  The 
other  insects  found  on  heliotrope  flowers 
were  the  Pennsylvania  Soldier  beetle 
(Chauliognathus  Pennsylvanicus) ,  a 

slender  yellow  beetle  which  is  very  com¬ 
mon  on  many  flowers,  especially  on  the 
goldenrods.  '  They  are  not  injurious  to 
flowers,  for  they  feed  only  on  the  pol¬ 
len  and  nectar.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Per 
tilizers  They  enrich  the  earth.— Adm 


f^NION  SEED. 
U  Lb.,  $2.M);  oz., 
pal.  Sow  It  now. 


Perfectly  hardy  in  this  country 
20c  Size  and  shape  same  as  Portu- 
BEAUL1EU,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 


Recleaned  Seeds. 


WHEAT,  RYE,  CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
and  other  FARM  SEEDS. 

Write  for  Wheat  Circular  and  Seed  Price  List;  free 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Go., 

115  &  117  St.  Clair  St..  Toledo,  Ohio. 


The  Counter  Edition  of  our 
Garden  and  Farm  Manual 


contains  besides  the  verv  complete  line 
of  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  a 
Great  Variety  of  GARDEN  AND  FARM 
TOOLS  and  SPRAYING  OUTFITS.  Send 
for  it.  Send  also  for  our  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue. 

UUCnkl  P  CTfilfCC  and  219  Market  Street 


Early 

Golden  Straw 

has  proved  the  most  valuable  and  productive  variety 
of  Winter  Wheat  ever  introduced  in  this  State.  It 
has  long,  well  filled  heads,  and  is  an  Immense  yielder. 
A  10-acre  field  this  season  averaged  40  bushels  per 
acre.  It  has  a  bright,  stiff  straw  that  stands  up 
against  storms  like  a  reed,  thus  it  never  lodges.  It 
has  never  been  affected  with  rust  and  very  little  with 
the  fly.  It  has  excellent  milling  qualities,  and  gives 
general  satisfaction.  My  seed  is  absolutely  pure 
and  clean.  Price,  $1.25  per  bushel;  in  lots  of  10  and 
V0  bushels,  $1.10.  Bags,  15c.  each,  extra.  Sample 
package  mailed  for  two  stamps.  Send  money  by  draft, 
post-office  order  or  express  money  order.  Address 

HERBERT  E.  CHILDS, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Wheat 


JONES’  WHEATS 

never  were  as  much  in  demand  as  now.  Try  these 
champion  yielders  from  he«dquarters.  Catalogue 
free.  A.  N.  JON  KS,  Wheat  Propagator,  Newark,  N.  Y 


l®f  llPi  V  We  are  headquart- 
yg  H  f  B  I  ers  for  choice  new 
99  ■  wheat.  Varieties: 

Harvest  King  Economy,  Winter  King  and  others. 
Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-List  free. 

GEO  W.  MACE,  Box  F,  Greenville,  Ohio. 


Dudy  Seed  Wheat.— Yield  30  to  45  bu.  per  acre. 
■LX  1,100  bu.  of  choice,  pure  seed,  clean  of  cock'e  and 
rye.  at  $1.2  per  bu.  7,000  bu.  grown  on  neighboring 
farms,  at  $1.15  per  bu.,  sacked.  Free  sample  to-day. 

JOHN  HERR  8HENK,  Lancaster.  Pa. 


QfloH  WhoatC“YieUl8  of  17  var'eties.  Sample 
OuuU  w'llGQlo  free  (to  our  readers). 

SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


October  Purple  Plum  Trees. 

The  best  of  all  of  Mr.  Burbank's  Plums.  We  offer 
a  large  stock  of  line  trees,  one  and  two  years  old 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  80X8,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


PLANT  THE  BOUGH  RIDER. 

The  latest,  best- shipping  strawberry.  Potted 
plants,  $1  per  dozen:  $->  per  luO. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Introducer,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


r An  CAI  C — ^  bushels  Delaware-grow 
rUIl  r  CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED. 

JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Milford,  Deb 


f'rimson  Clover— new  crop.— Titos.  McFlrov 
Mer.  Exchange  Building,  fi  Harrison  St.,  N.  Y.,  Is 
now  receiving  consignments  of  the  new  crop  Crimson 
Clover,  choice  quality,  offering  to  the  trade  only.  In 
quantities  to  suit.  Samples  on  application. 


Crimson 

Clover. 

Genuine  Delaware  Seed,  also  other  seeds  for  Summer 
sowing.  Write  for  our  Midsummer  Catalogue.  We 
send  it  Free.  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia. 


APPLE 

BARRELS 


if  you  want  Apple  bar¬ 
rels.  and  want  to  get 
them  when  you  want 
them,  write  to 
ROBERT  GILLIES, 
MARLBORO,  N.  Y. 


r  VAPOR  AT  INC  FRUIT 

Complete  rigs  for  gilt-edge  work  and  big  profits. 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  407.  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


t 


SR 

STAI 


K  TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  /took  Free.  Result  of  76  years'  experience. 

STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana,  Mo. ;  Dansville,  N.Y. 


200,000  Peach  Trees. 

We  offer  a  choice  lot  of  Peach  trees,  grown  from 
Tennessee  pits.  These  trees  are  healthy  and  line. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT  S  SONS.  New  Canaan.  Ct. 


200,000  Peach 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

YORK  IMPERIAL .»»  KIEFFER. 

One  tree  to  a  carload. 

Business  trees  at  business  prices.  (They  are  bear¬ 
ers.)  Inducements  to  Peach  buyers.  Let  ub 
quote  you  on  your  want  list. 

WOODVIEW  NURSERIES.  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 


Trees.  Plants. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


ForestTrees.  ForestTrees. 

Sugar.  Norway.  Sycamore,  Silverleaf,  and  other 
Maples  by  the  1,000  or  10,000.  Also  Lindens,  Poplars, 
Elms,  Willows,  Mountain  Ash,  Birch,  etc.,  in  large 
quantities,  and  Shrubbery  by  the  acre.  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  trees  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOY'T’S  SON8,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


For  $i  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Paragon 
Numbo  Chestnut  Tree  grafted,  worth  $2  20.  Full  line  of 
Nursery  StocK.  Certificate. 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS, 
Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 


Choicest  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Shrub*,  Plant*,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  40  Acre*  Hardy  Ro»e*.  44  OreanboMaa 
of  Palm*,  Everblooming  Roses,  Plcu*.  Farns,  Btc.  Corraapondanca 
solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  47  Year*-  1000  Acre*. 


th*  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesvllle,  O. 
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Bone  Ash  for  Fertilizer. 

H.  TP.  8.,  Worcester,  Mass.—  I  can  get  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  burnt  bone  at  a 
nominal  price.  Will  it  pay  me  to  use  it  as 
a  fertilizer,  and  for  what  crops  is  it  best 
adapted? 

Ans. — Burnt  bones  or  bone  ash  con¬ 
tain  phosphoric  acid  and  lime.  The  ni¬ 
trogen  in  the  bone  is  lost  in  burning, 
and  there  is  no  potash.  A  ton  of  bone 
ash  will  average  700  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  900  pe-unds  of  lime.  If 
used  alone  it  will  do  most  good  on  heavy 
clay  soils  inclined  to  be  damp,  and  on 
grass  or  grain  crops.  We  do  not  ad¬ 
vise  the  use  of  these  one-sided  fertilizers 
unless  the  farmer  knows  that  the  soil 
is  in  special  need  of  the  one  or  two  ele¬ 
ments  which  they  contain.  Muriate  of 
potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  used  with  the 
bone  ash  would  make  a  good  mixture. 

Discouraged  Apple  Trees. 

J.  J.  B.,  Allentown,  Pa. — In  1897,  1898  and 
1899,  I  planted  fine,  healthy,  two-year-old 
apple  trees  on  rich  and  naturally-drained 
soil.  They  start  out  nicely  in  Spring  but 
most  of  them  do  not  grow  more  than  two 
to  five  inches  of  new  wood  in  a  season.  I 
conclude  to  apply  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  in  the  shape  of  muriate,  to  the  roots 
of  those  of  poor  growth.  When  would  you 
advise  me  to  apply  it,  this  Fall  or  next 
Spring? 

Ans. — There  is  surely  something  wrong 
with  those  apple  trees,  or  the  soil  they 
are  in.  They  should  be  making  two  feet 
or  more  of  new  growth  on  the  leading 
branches.  Muriate  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phate  of  some  kind  will  probably  do 
them  good.  It  would  be  my  plan  to  put 
on  these  fertilizers  this  Fall  and  as  soon 
as  growth  starts  next  Spring  apply  one 
pound  of  nitrate  of  soda  aud  as  much  of 
quick  lime  to  each  tree,  scattering  it 
well  and  working  it  in  w>'th  a  cultivator 
or  plow.  H.  e.  v.  D. 

Ashes  from  Acetylene  Gas. 

T.  C.,  Cayuga,  Ind.— What  is  the  value  of 
carbide  ashes  made  by  lighting  machines 
used  by  merchants?  What  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  they  best  suited  for,  and  when 
should  they  be  applied? 

Ans. — We  have  never  examined  the 
ashes  derived  as  a  waste  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  acetylene  gas,  and  can  only 
give  you  the  theoretical  statement  as  to 
its  value.  The  ashes  should  consist 
chiefly  and  practically  wholly  of  calcium 
hydrate,  or  slaked  lime.  Lt  is  more  than 
likely  mixed  with  particles  of  carbon, 
as  it  has  a  grayish  color.  You  know 
that  in  the  manufacture  of  acetylene 
gas  the  calcium  carbide  is  made  first, 
namely,  a  combination  of  calcium  and 
carbon,  water  is  then  added,  and  the 
gas  consists  of  carbon,  with  a  part  of  the 
water,  whereas  the  remainder  of  the 
water  combines  with  the  lime,  making 
the  hydrate.  I  can  see  no  good  rea¬ 
son  why  it  should  not  be  as  good  as 
other  slaked  lime,  provided  it  is  used 
soon  after  being  drawn  from  the  tanks. 

E.  B.  VOOBHEES. 

Corn  for  Northern  New  England. 

J.  n.  R.,  Portland,  Me.— Just  after  cutting 
silage  corn  last  year  I  wrote  The  R.  N.-Y. 
asking  what  variety  of  corn  would  be  best 
for  this  latitude.  The  answer  came  that 
Sibley’s  Pride  of  the  North  ought  to  be 
satisfactory  here.  Last  Spring  I  wrote 
several  dealers  in  seeds,  and  various  other 
kinds  were  recommended.  I  planted  under 
good  conditions,  Learning,  Blount’s  Mam¬ 
moth,  Sibley’s  Pride  of  the  North,  40-ton 
Silo,  Stowell’s  Evergreen  and  a  variety 
recommended  by  a  neighbor.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  Learning  seems  to  have  a 
good  growth  of  stalk,  and  is  nearer  ma¬ 
turity  than  any  except  Pride  of  the  North. 
This  latter  has  about  the  appearance  of 
Sanford,  which  we  discarded  last  year  for 
want  of  sufficient  quantity  to  the  acre. 
Blount’s  Mammoth  seems  like  Red  Cob 
which,  though  yielding  a  large  amount,  is 
too  late  maturing  here.  We  would  like 
very  much  the  experience  of  others,  and 
will  give  our  own  report  at  cutting  time 
if  desired.  We  have  over  20  acres  in  one 
field,  and  it  is  very  cheering  after  so  dry  a 
Summer  and  such  a  light  hay  crop  to  walk 
through  a  lot  of  thrifty  corn  tasseling  out 
10  to  14  feet  tall. 

Ans. — Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  has 
proved  very  satisfactory  with  us  this 
year.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
other  New  England  readers  as  to  varie¬ 
ties. 


Why  Muskmelons  Crack. 

C.  C.,  Olens  Falls,  O.— What  is  the  cause 
of  the  Hackensack  muskmelons  cracking 
open  and  rotting  before  they  are  ripe?  Is 
there  any  way  to  stop  it? 

Ans. — The  cracking  of  muskmelons  is 
usually  ascribed  to  too  much  rain  after 
the  development  of  the  melons  has  been 
checked  by  previous  drought.  It  usual¬ 
ly  affects  thick-fleshed  melons  with  a 
somewhat  tender  rind.  The  spongy 
flesh  absorbs  water  rapidly,  and  the 
rind,  being  unable  to  expand  sufficiently, 
cracks  open.  The  only  means  of  preven¬ 
tion  would  be  to  plant  varieties  not 
subject  to  this  trouble,  and  to  maintain 
a  vigorous  growth  by  as  frequent  cul¬ 
tivation  during  dry  weather  as  the 
growth  of  the  vines  will  permit. 


AN  OLD  MAN'S  VIEW  OF  LIFE. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  be  Interested 
in  the  following  exchange  of  views  between 
two  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers  in  the  Northwest. 
Elderly  men  are  quite  apt  to  take  extreme 
views  of  life  as  the  result  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  or  reverses. 

7 he  Views  of  a  Radical. 

Man  is  still  an  animal,  no  matter  what 
his  ethical  ideas  are,  and  in  order  to 
live  he  must  conform  to  great  Nature’s 
laws.  In  looking  over  my  neighbors  I 
find  some  whom  I  consider  are  but  just 
above  the  brute  creation,  yet  they  live  as 
well  as  they  want  to  live.  I  am  at 
peace  with  them,  and  they  give  me  no 
trouble,  while  I  have  other  neighbors 
who  are  very  intelligent,  but  nervous 
and  excitable;  they  are  really  too  good, 
and  they  keep  me  and  my  family  in  a 
constant  worry.  I  don’t  know  but  that 
we  belong  to  that  class  ourselves,  and  I, 
as  I  am  getting  old,  want  to  sink  down 
to  a  merely  animal  life.  Admitting  that 
this  is  so,  what  right  has  the  child  verg¬ 
ing  into  manhood  to  burden  me  with 
taxes  and  trouble  in  order  that  he  may 
keep  up  with  a  high  state  of  civiliza¬ 
tion? 

Last  year  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  notice  an 
article  headed  An  American  Farmers’ 
Federation,  which  induces  me  to  write 
these  few  lines.  I  would  suggest  that 
an  insurance  company  be  formed,  giving 
to  each  member  the  use  of  five  acres  of 
land  during  his  life,  and  giving  to  those 
landlords  who  wish  to  retire  an  annuity 
during  their  lives  for  the  lands  they 
hold.  This  idea  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  product  of  five  acres  of  land  will 
support  a  family.  This  working  for 
wages  and  farming  for  profit  I  am  get¬ 
ting  tired  of.  Any  man  can  fish  for  a 
mess  of  fish  and  have  lots  of  fun,  and 
have  something  to  eat;  but  when  he 
must  sell  the  fish  in  order  to  live,  it  is 
hard  scratching;  so  it  is  with  working 
on  the  land.  We  can  easily  live  on  the 
products  of  a  small  piece  of  land,  but 
what  are  the  profits  of  farming? 

I  believe  that  we  are  now  living,  as  a 
people,  or  trying  to  live,  up  to  a  bad 
set  of  conventional  lies;  and  when  I 
look  back  over  my  67  years  of  worry  and 
discontent,  and  now  see  no  improvement 
in  the  times,  I  do  not  know  whether  l 
shall  curse  God  and  die,  or  take  a  good 
hearty  laugh  at  the  antics  of  the  gen¬ 
eration  that  is  now  crowding  me  off  the 
stage.  It  makes  me  nervous  to  read 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  week  after  week,  and  see 
that  toadying  to  the  rich  and  lucky; 
while  the  old,  the  poor,  the  incompe¬ 
tent  are  praying  for  their  just  rights. 
How  much  of  a  job  would  it  be  in  these 
United  States  to  give  every  living  soul, 
within  its  jurisdiction,  a  place  on  God's 
footstool  big  enough  to  live  and  die  on? 
See  to  these  things,  and  ease  your  con¬ 
science,  Stoic.  w-  T* 

Cannon  Falls,  Minn. 

As  a  Philosopher  Sees  It. 

The  suggestion  of  W.  T.  of  an  insur¬ 
ance  company  to  give  to  each  member 
the  use  of  five  acres  of  land,  an  annuity 
for  life  to  landlords  who  wish  to  retire, 
for  the  lands  they  hold,  appears  to  be 
open  to  serious  objection.  While  five 
acres  of  good  land  intelligently  culti¬ 
vated,  or  a  less  amount,  may  produce 
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food  enough  for  a  family,  something  to 
eat  is  only  one  expense.  Clothing,  fuel, 
and  many  other  things  must  be  pro¬ 
vided,  which  would  scarcely  come  from 
the  five  acres,  under  usual  conditions. 
It  is  not  readily  seen  where  the  annuity 
to  retiring  landlords  is  to  come  from, 
nor  how  the  rate  could  be  fixed  upon,  if 
any  were  found  wishing  to  accept.  If, 
as  is  intimated,  the  profits  of  farming 
are  little  or  nothing  on  100  acres,  how 
shall  a  family  live  in  comfort  on  five? 
It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  “man  is  still 
an  animal”  in  part,  but  it  is  only  a  small 
part,  let  us  hope.  It  is  possible  that  the 
nervous  and  excitable  condition  of  those 
very  intelligent  neighbors  is  partly,  at 
least,  but  a  reflection;  it  seems  con¬ 
ceded  to  some  extent,  which  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

O,  wad  some  Pow’r  the  giftle  gie  us, 

To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us! 

It  wad  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us. 

And  foolish  notion. 

The  right  of  taxation,  for  any  purpose, 
referred  to,  seems  to  be  largely  one  of 
might;  that  it  is  frequently  shamefully 
abused,  admits  of  no  question,  but  then, 
it  is  one  of  the  evil  conditions,  which 
may  some  time  be  remedied,  though 
present  indications  are  not  favorable. 
To  most  men  who  look  back  from  a 
standpoint  of  67  years,  I  fear  the  picture 
is  not  satisfactory;  the  contrast  between 
the  radiant  anticipations  of  youth,  and 
the  “pismire  of  performance”  of  ma¬ 
turity  is  much  too  great.  Very  few  are 
able  to  see  the  opportunities  as  they 
offer;  still  fewer  are  able  or  ready  to 
seize  them.  Is  that  a  valid  reason  for 
discontent?  That  there  are  many  evil 
conditions  under  which  we  still  live,  1 
think,  must  be  admitted;  but  by  no 
means  the  statement  that  there  has  been 
no  improvement.  We  old  men  get  rheu¬ 
matic  and  stiff  in  the  joints;  our  minds 
are  too  apt  to  be  a  reflex  of  bodily  con¬ 
ditions;  we  are  hardly  able  to  “keep  up 
with  the  procession;”  we  are  apt  to 
growl;  to  forget  when  we  were  young 
ourselves;  to  gibe  and  jeer  at  the  antics 
of  the  young,  when  very  likely  we  cut 
just  as  many  ridiculous  capers,  and  went 
through  as  many  absurd  antics  as  any 
young  people  do  now.  As  we  get  old,  we 
sometimes  need  tonics,  both  physical 
and  mental.  With  that  view,  I  present 
the  following: 

Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs  with  you; 

Weep,  and  you  weep  alone. 

A  great  writer  said  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Great  Britain  were  “mostly 
fools,”  and  a  cynical  philosopher  is 
quoted  by  another  as  saying  “mankind 
is  a  damned  rascal.”  A  healthy  mental 
condition  never  formulated  such  utter¬ 
ances  as  those  two.  They  are  not  true; 
but  these,  I  believe,  are:  “The  lesson  of 
life  is  practically  to  generalize:  to  be¬ 
lieve  what  the  years  and  the  centuries 
say  against  the  hours.  Things  seem  to 
say  one  thing,  and  say  the  reverse. 
Things  seem  to  tend  downward,  to  jus¬ 
tify  despondency,  to  promote  rogues,  to 
defeat  the  just;  and,  by  knaves,  as  by 


martyrs,  the  just  catise  is  carried  for¬ 
ward.  Although  knaves  win  in  every 
political  struggle,  although  society 
seems  to  be  delivered  over  from  the 
hands  of  one  set  of  criminals  into  the 
hands  of  another  set  of  criminals  as  fast 
as  the  government  is  changed,  and  the 
march  of  civilization  is  a  train  of 
felonies,  yet  general  ends  are  somehow 
answered.  Through  the  years,  and  the 
centuries,  through  evil  agents,  through 
toys  and  atoms,  a  great  and  beneficent 
tendency  irresistibly  streams.”  w. 

Green  Co.,  Wis. 


One  Layer 

OF 


Cabot’s  Sheathing 


PaLlSSOl 


is  as  warm  as 

SIX  LAYERS 


of  common  sheathing  paper.  Makes 
houses,  stables,  barns,  poultry  houses, 
etc.,  wind  and  frost  proof,  and  costs 
less  than  ic.  a  foot.  Send  for  a  sample. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

81  Kilby  Street,  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 


For  Pumping  or  Driving 
Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  or  other 
machines  re¬ 
quiring  light 
power  but  ab¬ 
solutely  steady 
motion, 

BUY  A 

“SUCCESS”  t°reaedhp°drwseer. 

It  has  a  governor  which  regulates  the  walk  of  the  horses  to  a  nice¬ 
ty  and  delivers  an  absolutely  steady  and  even  motion  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  driven.  With  our  Hack  Geared  Pump  Jack  it  makes  a  splen¬ 
did  pumping  outfit.  If  you  want  a  tread  power  for  any  purpose, 
buy  a  **»u  1,  2  or  3-horse.  They  will  deliver  more  power 

than  any  other  because  they  run  light,  are  roorny  and  strong  enough 
for  largest  horses,  etc.  More  about  them  in  our  large  illustrated 
catalogue,  and  about  our  sweep  powers,  gasoline  engines, windmills, 
fodder  and  ensilage  cutters, wood  eaws.  hunkers, steel  tanks, etc.  If  re© 

APPLETON  MFd.  CO..  27  FARGO  ST.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


DEDERICK’S  HAY  PRESSES 

bale  nearly  all  the  hay  baled  in  the 
world. Send  for  free  Illustrated  catalog. 

Address  P.  K.  DEDKRICK’S  SONS’, 
p.  „  jl  45  Tivoli  Street, 

KaVi’d,  #V  Albany,  N.  V. 

Strong,  JH  The  Ploneer-lt  still 

leads  all  others. 


AHAYCRO 

and  its  value  depends  upon  how 

it  is  marketed.  Haled  Huy 
finds  a  ready  market  anywhere. 

“ELI” 

Baling 

make  the  most  even,  com-  „ 

pact  bales.  Save  freight  iu  loading  tall  O*o***n<1 

cars.  Kaslest  and  safest  to  feed*  "  "  ower* 

Feed  hole  S3x30  inches.  They  are  built  to  last.  Require  the  min¬ 
imum  of  power.  Write  for  FREE  illustrated  catalogue.  # 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO,.  1111  Hampshire  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


30 


Styles 


Sites. 


Bushel  crates  t  cents  each 

In  Bundles  Ready  to  Nail  Together. 
For  handling  and  storing  onions,  potatoes, 
orn.  Send  postal  for  illustrated  description. 
n  nnnf  Hnnni*nnnt>  Hn  A  nstinhil  rn  Ohm . 


AS  much  cpOTcASH  should  be  given  back 
to  the  land  as  the  crop  takes  from  it. 
Thirty  bushels  of  wheat  remove  thirty 
pounds  of  a.ctua.1  POTcASHx  therefore  500 
pounds  of  a.  fertilizer  with  6  per  cent. 

actual  cPOTcASH  would  be 
needed  to  feed  the 


crop  and  keep  the 
soil  productive. 


We  have  books  giving  full  in¬ 
formation  about  the  use  of 
fertilizers  and  Potash,  and 
will  mail  them  FREE  to  any 
farmer  who  asks  for  them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

WlNEBEHBY  AND  RUGOSA  HYBRIDS. — 

During  the  season  of  1894  the  writer 
made  some  careful  pollinations  between 
the  Japanese  wineberry — Rubus  phoe- 
nicolasius — and  Rosa  rugosa,  using  the 
pollen  of  the  rose  upon  the  stigmas  of 
the  wineberry.  The  blooms  were  cov¬ 
ered  before  and  after  impregnation  with 
paper  bags,  and  scrupulous  care  taken 
in  removing  the  anthers  of  the  wine¬ 
berry  before  any  pollen  could  possibly 
have  ripened.  A  few  imperfect  berries 
resulted,  giving  28  seeds  in  all,  which 
germinated  fairly  the  next  Spring.  The 
plants,  19  in  number,  which  reached  ma¬ 
turity,  proved  to  be  strong-growing 
wineberries  with  thorny  stems  and  dull- 
colored,  acid  fruits,  the  drupes  of  which 
do  not  adhere  well  together,  the  berries 
shattering  badly  when  picked.  They 
have  been  bearing  for  the  last  five  years, 
and  show  no  tendency  to  further  varia¬ 
tion.  Fig.  210,  on  the  first  page,  shows 
the  appearance  of  the  fruiting  branches 
with  ripe  and  undeveloped  berries.  The 
foliage  and  general  appearance  is  that  of 
the  wineberry,  but  the  canes  are  thick 
and  thorny,  resembling,  to  some  extent, 
those  of  the  Rugosa  roses.  The  propa¬ 
gation  is  by  suckers,  as  the  canes  can 
scarcely  be  induced  to  root  from  the 
tips.  The  berries  are  quite  agreeable  in 
flavor,  and  at  times  we  fancy  have 
something  of  the  rose-fruit  taste.  They 
make  a  firm  jelly,  and  are  acceptable  on 
the  table,  but  shatter  too  badly,. and  are 
not  sufficiently  productive  to  possess 
any  horticultural  value.  The  late  Mr.  E. 
S.  (Jarman  grew  some  of  these  wine- 
berry-rose  hybrids  at  about  the  same 
time,  but  he  wrote  shortly  before  his 
death  that  the  seedlings  were  weakly 
from  the  start,  and  were  killed  the  first 
Winter. 

Lest  doubt  should  be  cast  upon  the 
possibility  of  hybridizing  together  two 
plants  apparently  so  far  apart  as  this 
Japan  raspberry  and  a  rose,  it  will  be 
well  to  mention  that  Luther  Burbank 
successfully  crossed  the  raspberry  and 
strawberry,  and  there  are  records  of  hy¬ 
brids  between  the  Gladiolus  and  Ama¬ 
ryllis,  and  even  a  Digitalis,  or  foxglove, 
and  a  species  of  Gloxinia,  though  in 
neither  case  was  anything  of  practical 
value  secured. 

Poor  Sweet  Corn  Seed. — During  a  re¬ 
cent  ride  through  a  market-garden  dis¬ 
trict,  the  difference  between  home¬ 
grown  sweet  corn  seed  and  that  pro¬ 
cured  from  even  the  best  seedsmen  was 
repeatedly  pointed  out.  In  every  in¬ 
stance  the  stand  and  the  appearance  of 
individual  plants  was  better  when  the 
home-saved  seeds  were  planted.  There 
were  wide  gaps  where  the  “store  seed” 
was  used,  even  when  replanting  had 
been  carefully  attended  to.  The  ex¬ 
planation  was  that  sweet  corn  seed  is 
really  difficult  to  cure  in  quantity,  and 
that  much  of  the  seedsmen’s  stocks  are 
kiln-dried,  and  consequently  of  low  vi¬ 
tality,  though  it  may  be  well  grown, 
true  to  name  and  present  an  attractive 
appearance.  It  is  quite  a  task  for  the 
busy  trucker  to  save  and  cure  his  own 
seed,  especially  as  the  temptation  is  to 
market  the  most  perfect  ears  from  the 
most  typical  plants;  but  many  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  will  pay  them  to  devote 
some  attention  to  that  end.  Sweet  corn 
for  seed  purposes  can  be  grown  to  so 
much  better  advantage  in  isolated 
places,  and  on  a  large  scale,  that  it  is  a 
pity  some  economical  method  of  curing 
it  in  quantity,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
preserve  its  full  vitality,  cannot  be  de¬ 
vised.  The  home  method  of  selecting  the 
best  and  earliest  ears,  especially  from 
the  finest  plants,  after  the  grains  have 
begun  to  glaze,  partially  stripping  the 
husks  and  hanging  them  in  a  cool  and 


airy  loft,  secure  from  mice,  can  scarcely 
be  improved  upon. 

Summer  Roses. — June  and  September 
are  the  months  for  roses.  During  the 
former  we  have  them  in  lush  abun¬ 
dance,  of  all  types  and  varieties,  and  in 
September  and  early  October  the  au¬ 
tumnal  efforts  of  the  grand  hybrid  per- 
petuals  are  put  forth,  mere  embers  of 
the  beauty  that  glowed  so  lavishly  in 
the  Spring.  There  are  a  few  of  the 
newer  varieties  that  keep  up  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  display  during  midsummer. 
We  have  tried  new  kinds  by  the  hun¬ 
dred,  and  after  a  two-years’  test,  would 
place  Gruss  an  Teplitz  at  the  head.  This 
splendid  variety  has  already  been  com¬ 
mended  in  these  columns,  but  we 
think  we  are  doing  a  real  service  in  call¬ 
ing  further  attention  to  its  merits.  It  is 
a  strong-growing  Hybrid  Tea,  with 
healthy,  handsome  foliage  and  brilliant 
crimson-scarlet,  sweet-scented  blooms. 
We  cut  more  buds  from  10  feet  of  row 
of  this  variety  than  hundreds  of  feet  of 
other  highly-recommended  kinds.  Next 
we  would  choose  Helene  Cambier,  a 
large,  salmon-colored  Hybrid  Tea,  the 
flowers  varying  from  white  to  clear, 
bright  yellow,  at  times  in  the  same  clus¬ 
ter.  It  is  not  as  free  in  growth  or 
bloom  as  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  but  is  a  most 
excellent  Summer  rose.  Clothilde  Sou- 
pert,  white  with  blush  center,  can  usual¬ 
ly  be  relied  upon,  though  the  very  dou¬ 
ble  flowers  sometimes  fail  to  open. 
Franciska  Kruger,  another  salmon-col¬ 
ored  rose,  sometimes  marked  with  pink, 
and  Coquette  de  Lyon,  pure  white,  would 
complete  a  fine  quintette.  The  last  two 
are  pure  Tea  roses,  and  will  not  bear 
much  frost  in  Winter  without  careful 
protection.  They  have  been  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  many  years.  We  are  also  much 
pleased  with  the  Summer-blooming 
qualities  of  Belle  Vichysoise,  a  double 
white-flowered  climber,  received  from 
Conard  &  Jones,  of  West  Grove,  Pa., 
Paul’s  Single  White,  and  Souvenir  de 
Pierre  Leperdrieux,  a  double  crimson 
hybrid  Rugosa,  the  two  latter  from  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Paul’s 
White  is  like  the  single  musk  rose, 
Rosa  moschata  alba,  but  has  more  per¬ 
fectly-finished  flowers,  borne  in  large 
clusters.  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Leperdrieux 
not  only  appears  to  be  a  handsome  Sum¬ 
mer  bloomer,  but  is  the  only  hybrid  Ru¬ 
gosa  we  have  grown  that  produced  the 
beautiful  fruits  characteristic  of  the 
species.  It  has  the  true  Rugosa  foliage, 
and  bears  its  flowers  in  large  clusters. 

NOTES  FROM  DALE  VIEW. 

Hillside  Berries. — This  season  has 
proven  that  there  is  profit  in  a  cross 
between  the  very  early  varieties  of 
strawberries  and  our  steep,  sandy,  sunny 
old  hillsides.  Last  year  we  pushed  a 
little  patch  of  Mitchel  and  Beder  Wood 
away  up  where  the  slope  was  something 
frightful,  viewed  from  the  handles  of  the 
cultivator,  and  just  below  the  public 
highway  that  many  years  ago,  was  deep¬ 
ly  cut  around  the  steepest  part  of  this 
towering  old  “whaleback.”  The  “wash¬ 
ings”  from  the  roadbed  had  deposited  a 
great  amount  of  fertility  just  at  this 
place,  and  the  accumulation  of  appar¬ 
ently  almost  pure  sand,  which  here  and 
there  covered  the  original  soil  to  the 
depth  of  from  three  to  24  inches  em¬ 
braced  the  proper  elements  to  push  the 
plant  growth  at  a  wonderful  rate.  The 
mulch  was  raked  from  the  rows  very 
early  last  Spring,  and  the  sun  had  an 
easy  mark  at  the  steep  eastern  expos¬ 
ure.  While  other  plants,  on  cooler 
soils,  were  just  awakening  from  their 
Winter’s  rest,  the  firm  of  Mitchel  & 
Wood  was  white  with  bloom  and  hum¬ 
ming  with  insect  life  and  energy.  Just 
at  this  period  there  came  a  series  of 
cutting  frosts,  and  a  freeze  that  “blacked 
the  eye”  of  the  general  crop  of  early 
strawberries.  But  the  little  strip  of 
green  and  white  anchored  upon  that  old 
hillside,  kept  its  head  safely  above  the 
cold  waves,  and  ripened  a  great  crop  of 
fine  fruit  of  those  excellent  varieties. 


which  struck  the  market  one  week  ahead 
of  their  less  fortunate  neighbors. 

Standard  Strawberries.  —  Despite 
the  boom  given  the  Clyde  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  really  a  great  berry  in  some 
respects,  the  Beder  Wood,  here  upon  our 
soil,  is  its  equal  in  size,  productiveness, 
and  vigor  of  plant,  and  surpasses  it  in 
color  and  retention  of  size  throughout 
its  season.  True,  the  color  is  light;  l?ut 
it  is  of  fiery  brightness,  while  the  Clyde 
is  rather  dull  and  coarse.  The  foliage 
of  the  latter,  while  it  is  usually  perfect¬ 
ly  healthy,  is  too  scant  to  protect  its  re¬ 
markable  load  of  fruit,  causing  the 
berries,  thus  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays, 
to  scald  and  ripen  prematurely  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  season.  After 
testing  several  new  varieties,  I  am  glad, 
indeed,  to  reinstate  some  of  my  old 
friends  who,  through  the  scramble  for 
something  better,  were  omitted  from  the 
planting  list.  Next  season  I  shall  prog¬ 
ress  backward  so  far  as  to  plant  gen¬ 
erously  the  Warfield,  Haverland,  Bu- 
bach,  Beder  Wood  and  Mitchel.  I  wish 
to  continue  Glen  Mary,  Clyde  and  En¬ 
ormous,  which  take  second  place  on  the 
list  of  well-tested  varieties,  while  Ex¬ 
celsior,  Sample  and  a  few  other  new 
varieties  will  be  planted  in  good  faith. 
Really  desirable  and  profitable  perfect- 
blossomed  varieties  seem  hard  to  find. 

Blackcaps  and  Dewberries. — We  had 
the  novel  experience,  this  year,  of  mar¬ 
keting  our  raspberries  and  dewberries 
at  the  same  time.  In  fact  we  had  a  good 
picking  of  Austins  and  Lucretias  before 
our  Greggs  were  ready.  This  made 
lively  work  for  us  all — especially  the 
pickers.  It  is  our  plan  to  employ  just 
a  sufficient  force  of  experienced  hands 
readily  to  handle  the  crop.  Our  six 
pickers,  this  season,  in  one  day,  made  a 
record  of  23%  bushels  of  raspberries  and 
dewberries — 18  of  the  former  and  5% 
of  the  latter — one  woman  picking  four 
bushels  and  two  quarts  as  her  share  of 
the  whole.  Frequent  soaking  rains  de¬ 
veloped  these  fruits  perfectly  at  our 
place,  while  continued  drought  and  hot 
weather  in  the  country  immediately 
north  of  us  reduced  the  general  crop  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  demand  was 


the  presence  of  root  gall  was  in  evidence 
that  we  had  got  an  undesirable  “extra” 
with  our  order.  These  plants  were  well 
set  in  good  soil  and  generously  cared 
for.  Not  over  25  plants  lived  to  bearing 
age.  When  pulled  up  the  roots  were  a 
perfect  mass  of  unsightly  knots  or  galls 
ranging  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hen’s 
egg.  Miller’s  Red  purchased  at  the  same 
time  and  place  gave  similar  results.  In 
consequence  we  do  not  grow  red  rasp¬ 
berries.  The  purple  caps,  however, 
have  been  forced  to  take  their  place  in 
part,  are  easily  and  cheaply  grown,  and 
attain  perfection  on  our  soil. 

Ohio.  F.  H.  BALLOU. 


For  Economy's  Sake  use  the  Rochester  Ra¬ 
diator;  saves  one-half  fuel.—  Adv. 


lTATTCU  Great  Reduction 
\ll  I  II  r  in  t,le  Price  of 
iivlivu  Farm  Implements 

Now  is  vour  time  to  stock  up.  We  move  into  our 
new  store  about  October  1,  and  until  that  time  we 
shall  offer,  at  a  great  sacrifice,  everything  in  the 
line  of  Farming  Tools,  wtiich  includes  Plows,  Har¬ 
rows.  Cultivators,  Seed  Solvers,  Planters,  Steel  Rollers, 
Mowers,  Rakes.  Hay  Tedders,  Hay  Carriers.  Dairy 

Goods.  Fee  i  and  Ensilage 
Cutters,  Windmills, 
Pumps,  E  gines.  Horse 
Powers,  Farm  Healers, etc 
These  goods  are  all  new 
but  we  prefer  to  sell  at 
a  discount  rather  than 
to  move  them. 

One  of  our  Bargains. 
Hutchinson  Cider  Mill. 

The  best  little  Cider 
and  Wine  Mill  on  the 
market.  If  y>u  have  one 
of  these  Mills,  you  can 
save  all  of  your  early 
apples,  that  otherwise 
would  go  to  waste,  and 
easily  pay  for  it  In  Cider 
and  Vinegar.  The  list 
price  Is  $14 ;  other  deal¬ 
ers  offer  it  as  a  bargain 
for  $10,  but  our  net  cash 
price  during  this  sale  is 
$7;  all  other  tools  in  pro¬ 
portion.  Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue.  You  will  never 
get  this  chance  again. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  Worcester,  Mass. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sires  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horsepowers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Wilder’s  Ensilage 
Machinery. 

A  full  lineof  Feed 
Ensilage  Cut 
Fodder  Shred¬ 
ders,  with  Self-Feed 
Ensilage  or  Plain 
Tables.  Straight 
away  orSwlvel  Carriers. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and 
prices  to 

J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


good  and  prices  satisfactory.  Black  and 
purple  caps  are  our  most  profitable 
small  fruits,  as  they  are  perfectly  at 
home  on  our  steep,  deep,  sandy  hillsides. 
Constant  cultivation  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  here,  so  the  tendency  is  toward 
closer  planting  and  pruning.  This  sea¬ 
son  we  set  some  of  the  plants  2x4  feet. 
They  are  given  clean  culture  the  first 
season,  after  which  they,  by  force  of 
their  own  luxuriance,  subdue,  in  a  great 
degree,  sub-vegetation,  and  keep  the  en¬ 
tire  surface  of  the  soil  shaded  and  cool. 

Good  Fruits. — Austin  (Mayes)  and 
Lucretia  dewberries  have  won  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Dale  View  folks,  and  have, 
no  doubt,  taken  up  a  permanent  abode 
with  us.  A  dewberry  vine  is  about  as 
hard  to  “knock  out”  as  that  other 
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Dewey  hero,  when  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  occupation.  Mayes  is  fine  in  form, 
size  and  flavor,  but  the  vine  seems  quite 
liable  to  winterkill  and  requires  a  pro¬ 
tection  of  straw  or  other  light  material 
through  the  Winter.  The  trouble,  I 
think,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wood 
does  not  ripen  fully  before  cold  weather. 
When  mulched  the  leaves  are  inclined 
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to  remain  green  all  Winter,  while  un¬ 
protected  the  cane  or  vine  is  usually 
killed  back  severely. 

About  the  most  “galling”  experience 
we  have  had  is  with  the  root  gall  of  the 
red  raspberry.  Having  bought  a  few 
plants  of  Loudon,  when  first  introduced, 
we  succeeded  in  producing  400  good 
plants  (apparently)  which  were  selected 
with  great  care  from  the  small  stock,  as 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

What  Ails  the  Farmer? 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  Hope 
Farm  Notes  in  your  issue  of  July  28,  page 
515— in  fact  your  articles  are  the  first  read 
on  the  receipt  of  each  number.  The  point 
upon  which  you  ask  advice  is  why  you  are 
not  getting  paying  prices  for  some  of  your 
products,  and  you  wish  your  correspond¬ 
ents  to  guard  against  making  your  failure 
a  political  Issue.  At  first  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand  why  you  warned  those  who  might 
favor  you  with  their  idea  against  making 
such  an  issue  on  your  miscalculation  in 
farming,  yet  on  reflection  1  am  aware  how 
prone  we  are  to  make  everything  but  our¬ 
selves  responsible  for  our  failures,  and 
also  how  delightful  is  the  dream  that  the 
legislature  ought  to  bring  individual  pros¬ 
perity.  One  of  our  merchants  stocked  up 
largely  with  a  line  of  goods  for  which  he 
found  but  little  demand,  and  he  was  glad 
to  dispose  of  the  lot  at  cost.  I  know  an¬ 
other  who  bought  his  usual  amount  of  a 
staple  line  after  which  the  market  de¬ 
clined,  and  a  competitor  who  bought  later 
undersold  him.  So  far  as  I  know  neither 
man  claimed  that  politics  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  results.  They  thought  the 
trouble  was  with  themselves  in  lack  of 
foresight.  During  all  the  seventies  and 
most  of  the  eighties  a  small  coterie  of 
farmers  on  each  side  of  me  were  doing 
well  with  their  vineyards,  and  were  each 
year  adding  to  the  area  planted.  I  was 
loud  in  declaiming  that  the  market  would 
soon  be  overstocked,  but  they  kept  on 
planting.  During  a  pessimistic  mood  I 
sold  part  of  my  farm,  and  a  few  years 
later,  when  the  grape  craze  was  swept 
through  the  Lake  Erie  Valley,  I  got  grape- 
phobia,  and  with  the  rest  bought  some 
land,  not  so  good  as  that  which  I  sold,  and 
for  which  I  paid  a  higher  price,  and  plant¬ 
ed  a  vineyard.  I  spent  money,  or  rather 
went  in  debt  on  the  basis  of  getting  30 
cents  per  basket  for  grapes.  When  I  was 
through  croaking  about  overstocking  the 
market  I  was  hit  with  that  very  club,  and 
I  am  now  doing  my  best  to  pay  for  those 
30-cent  air  castles  with  10-cent  grapes.  1 
never  thought  of  blaming  my  mistake  to 
politics.  If  the  Prohibitionists  had  been  in 
power  or  the  women  had  been  entitled  to 
vote  I  would  have  been  a  chump  just  the 
same.  If  one  thinks  best  to  go  down  in 
Jersey  and  plant  potatoes,  doing  what  a 
host  of  other  men  are  doing  who  have 
nothing  but  muscle  to  put  in  a  crop,  he 
must  not  complain  if  he  gets  only  muscle 
returns— one  of  the  cheapest  commodities  to 
be  bought.  I  fancy  some  men  somewhere 
will  make  money  on  their  potato  crops  this 
year.  Because  one  is  not  able  to  compete 
with  them  is  no  evidence  that  our  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  conducted  on  correct  economic 
principles. 

I  am  glad  you  have  raised  this  question 
in  this  form.  There  are  enough  farmers 
to  fill  several  40-acre  lots  who  feel  that  a 
market  should  be  created— especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  them,  where  they  can  dispose  of 
anything  they  may  happen  to  spare  at 
paying  prices.  When  one  or  two  millions 
of  men  get  to  feeling  that  way,  then  the 
opportunity  is  ripe  for  the  politician  to  tell 
them  that  he  has  a  plank  in  his  platform 
that  is  a  panacea  for  all  their  mismanage¬ 
ment,  shiftlessness  and  lack  of  foresight. 
I  know  of  men  who  made  money  from  the 
soil  last  year  and  the  year  before,  and  they 
will  this  year— and  not  by  proxy  either. 
When  they  go  away  from  home  they  wear 
creases  in  their  trousers  and  if  they  are 
on  a  train  overnight  they  do  not  curl  down 
in  a  seat  in  the  smoker,  but  take  a  sleeper. 
They  are  men  who  will  make  any  business 
pay.  At  least  if  it  should  not  pay  they 
will  know  it,  and  the  reason  why,  about 
as  quick  as  one  can  say  Jack  Robinson, 
and  plans  and  methods  will  be  quickly 
modlned.  They  do  not  cry  aloud  to  high 
Heaven  and  the  politician  to  help  them. 
They  help  themselves.  I  wish  you  would 
preach  this  gospel.  Successful  agriculture 
no  longer  depends  on  the  farm,  but  on  the 
farmer.  Let  me  pick  the  man  and  I  will 
show  you  one  who  will  make  farming  pay. 

JOHN  w.  SPENCER. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mistakes. — As  I  understand  it,  Mr. 
Spencer  concludes  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  my  potatoes  has  been  reduced 
because  we  are  not  pushing  things  at 
Hope  Farm  as  wisely  as  we  might,  or 
because  we  located  in  Jersey.  There  are 
two  things  that  cut  down  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  farm  produce.  One  is  the 
low  price  we  receive  for  it  in  cash — 
the  other  is  the  high  price  we  have  to 
pay  when  we  offer  that  cash  for  the 
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things  we  want  to  buy.  It  has  cost 
somewhat  more  than  usual  to  grow  po¬ 
tatoes  this  year.  Seed,  freight,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  harness,  horseflesh  and  tools 
have  cost  more  money,  while  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  is  lower.  We  don’t  find  fault 
with  the  season,  and  we  know  that  we 
made  some  mistakes,  but  I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Spencer  gets  down  within  gunshot 
of  the  real  heart  of  the  question.  Hope 
Farm  is  ready  to  answer  for  our  own 
blunders — which  are  many.  We  don’t 
wish  anybody  to  do  our  duty  for  us, 
or  to  legislate  money  which  we  do  not 
earn  into  our  pockets.  There  ought  to 
be  a  fair,  honest  living  in  this  country 
for  all  who  are  willing  to  work.  May¬ 
be  there  is  such  a  chance  now,  but  1 
could  name  a  good  many  folks  who 
have  somehow  lost  it. 

“Prosperity.” — That  is  a  popular 
word  just  now.  I  have  in  mind  a  man 
who  can  argue  you  into  a  profound  si¬ 
lence  with  facts  and  figures  to  show 
that  this  country  never  was  so  prosper¬ 
ous.  Yet  you  will  find  his  own  over¬ 
alls  patched  with  a  flour  sack  and  his 
last  year’s  taxes  are  still  due.  Another 
man  I  know  always  yelps  “hard  times,” 
yet  he  has  money  out  at  interest  and 
could  sign  his  name  to  a  good-sized 
check.  You  get  50  men  together,  and 
ask  all  those  who  believe  the  country 
is  prosperous  to  stand  up,  and  they  will 
shake  the  house  in  their  eagerness  to 
get  on  their  feet.  You  get  one  of  these 
men  off  alone  and  ask  him  for  50  cents 
for  the  Sunday  school  or  a  dollar  for 
some  other  little  thing,  and  you  will 
find  that  this  prosperity  is  almost  as 
hard  actually  to  locate  as  are  the  “real 
intentions”  of  parties  or  candidates.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Brother  Spencer 
is  right  in  saying  that  if  you 
will  scratch  an  unsuccessful  farm- 


a  fellow  raises  food  that  can’t  be  sold 
for  the  cost,  while  thousands  of  hu¬ 
mans  haven’t  enough  to  eat,  and  he  is 
taxed  to  feed  or  jail  thousands  more 
he  feels  like  going  deeper  into  this 
question  than  Brother  Spencer  has  done. 

Agricultural  Gospel. — I  am  no 
preacher.  I  can  only  tell  the  things 
and  thoughts  that  concern  the  life  of  a 
farm  family  among  the  Jersey  hills. 
Brother  Spencer  says  that  the  Get  There 
man  is  the  fellow  to  hold  up  before  the 
public.  Each  year  of  my  life  makes  it 
clearer  to  me  that  only  by  hard,  con¬ 
stant  unremitting  toil  and  care  can  a 
farmer  hope  to  pay  for  his  farm  and 
bud  true  character  upon  his  children. 
Life  has  prospered  with  me  probably  in 
greater  measure  than  I  deserve,  yet  I 
have  respect  and  sympathy  for  those 
who  fight  as  well  as  they  know  how — 
and  fail.  When  I  see  a  successful  far¬ 
mer — such  as  Mr.  Spencer  pictures — I 
hope  first  that  his  prosperity  was  not 
dug  out  of  the  rights  of  others.  I  hope 
he  never  took  advantage  of  poor  or 
easy-going  people  to  obtain  land  or 
money.  Those  who  wear  “creases  in 
their  trousers”  may  also  wear  creases 
in  their  conscience  and  the  money  which 
pays  for  a  sleeper  may  represent  an 
eternal  unrest.  I  then  wonder  whether 
he  realizes  that  his  obligation  to  so¬ 
ciety  ought  to  be  paid  before  he  dies! 
You  will  perhaps  say  that  this  is  strange 
talk  for  a  plain,  bread-and-butter  far¬ 
mer.  This  won’t  show  a  man  how  to 
raise  more  corn  and  potatoes.  I  am 
just  telling  you  some  of  the  things  we 
believe  in  at  Hope  Farm.  It’s  all  right 
to  pat  the  Get  There  man  on  the  back 
and  lash  up  the  laggard,  but  did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  what  would  happen  to  this 


good  old  world  if  the  wise  and  the 
strong  did  their  real  duty  to  humanity? 
But  I  will  leave  the  subject  right  here, 
for  first  thing  you  know  some  hard- 
headed  old  fellow  will  pop  up  and  say 
— why  doesn’t  he  practice  his  own 
preaching? 

I  once  gave  a  little  talk  before  some 
farmers  and  gardeners  and  told  what  we 
planned  to  do  at  Hope  Farm.  The  min¬ 
ute  I  stopped  up  jumped  an  old  man 
who  has  made  thousands  of  dollars  as 
a  gardener. 

“How  much  money  did  you  make  last 
year?”  he  said.  He  had  me,  for  the 
little  sum  I  named  seemed  petty  to 
those  great  gardeners.  Some  day,  let 
us  hope,  a  fair  price  will  be  put  on  the 
crop  of  character  which  Hope  Farm 
has  tried  to  produce.  Then  we’ll  make 
a  better  showing. 

Practical  Stuff. — But  this  won’t  do. 
Few  people  care  for  preaching.  The 
wet,  spongy  weather  still  continues.  It 
is  great  for  the  cabbage  and  corn,  but 
sad  enough  for  the  rest  of  us.  The 
Bordeaux  Mixture  has  carried  the  late 
potatoes  through,  but  they  can’t  stand 
much  more  of  it.  The  melons  lack 
flavor,  and  the  Limas  refuse  to  fill. 
The  sorghum  is  heading  out,  but  the 
Kaffir  is  much  slower.  Those  Soy 
beans  have  grown  well,  and  are  alive 
with  pods,  but  I  consider  the  cow  peas 
more  useful  for  our  purposes.  We  tried 
all  the  stock  with  the  green  bean  vines, 
but  only  one  horse  and  the  pigs  would 
touch  them.  The  rye  and  Winter  oats 
with  Crimson  clover  look  well.  With 
each  shower  our  spirits  would  go  lower 
and  lower,  were  it  not  for  the  cabbage. 
The  way  they  jump  and  stretch  their 
wings  is  enough  to  make  a  fellow’s 
doubts  dry  up  even  in  this  moist  spell. 
Every  cabbage  head  is  a  preacher  of 
faith!  Good!  We  need  it!  h.  w.  c. 
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feet  for  the  one  strong  man  with  keen, 
active  mind  and  firm,  iron  will.  2.  If 
it  were  possible  to  make  every  farmer 
so  quick,  active  and  accurate  that 
Brother  Spencer  could  pick  him  out  as 
a  profitable  farmer,  what  under  Heavens 
could  be  done  with  the  tremendous 
crops  they  would  produce?  Where 
would  he  go  for  a  new  market? 

“Chump”  or  Solomon. — Take  his 
grape  crop  for  example.  Let’s  stretch 
our  imagination  a  little.  Suppose  we 
had  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
honestly  and  fairly  enforced,  laws  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  unnecessary  or 
crime-producing  liquor!  No,  I  won’t  say 
“Prohibition,”  because  I  know  from  sad 
experience  that  that  is  like  waving  a 
red  shirt  at  a  bull.  Suppose,  though, 
that  a  law  like  that  in  South  Carolina, 
with  some  modification,  were  honestly 
enforced  in  New  York  City.  The 
chances  are  that  the  thousands  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  crave  and  cry  for  fruit  would 
have  all  they  wanted.  You  would  see 
boxes  and  baskets  of  fruit  taking  the 
place  of  the  “growlers”  which  now  steal 
a  good  share  of  the  earnings  of  the 
poor.  If  we  had  such  a  state  of  affairs 
my  own  opinion  is  that  there  would  be 
such  a  demand  for  Brother  Spencer’s 
grapes  that  instead  of  being  considered 
a  “chump”  he  would  be  voted  as  wise 
as  Solomon,  for  every  one  of  those  “30- 
cent  air  castles”  would  be  worth  100 
cents  on  the  dollar!  Which,  think  you, 
is  easier — to  make  all  farmers  bright, 
strong  hustlers,  or  to  turn  the  money 
now  spent  for  unnecessary  drinking 
into  tne  purchase  of  necessary  food  and 
fiber?  The  scientific  men  tell  us  that 
this  is  an  age  for  saving  wastes.  I 
think  they  are  right,  and  to  my  notion 
the  truly  scientific  way  to  increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  farm  produce 
is  to  increase  the  demand  for  it.  When 
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ET  the  opinion  of  the  man  behind  the 
brush.  Ask  the  experienced,  prac¬ 
tical  painter,  the  man  who  served 
an  apprenticeship  and  has  thoroughly  mas¬ 
tered  his  trade,  what  is  the  best 
and  most  durable  paint.  He 
will  tell  you  pure  “  old  Dutch 
process  ”  White  Lead. 

The  brands  in  margin  are 
genuine  and  may  be  relied  upon. 

PQPP  For  colors  use  National  Lead  Com- 
^  pany’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col¬ 

ors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and 
showing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled 
“  Uncle  Sam’s  Experience  With  Paints  ”  for¬ 
warded  upon  application. 
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between  small-sized  soft  tie-wires  and  large,  hard 
stay  wires.  One  supports  and  the  other  does  not. 
Ke»d  for  catalogue. 
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men  specially  trained  for  this  work.  The  agricultural 
colleges  ought  to  fill  this  want. 
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Farmers  in  Jackson  County,  Ind.,  have  to  thank  a 
team  of  impatient  mules  for  the  discovery  of  a  valu¬ 
able  mineral  deposit.  The  mules  were  tethered  under 
a  tree,  and  in  their  struggles  with  the  flies  they  pawed 
up  a  fine  material,  which  proved  to  be  tripoli,  a  pol¬ 
ishing  substance  worth  $4  to  $6  a  ton.  There  are  said 
to  be  but  three  extensive  deposits  of  tripoli  (also 
called  rotten  stone)  in  the  United  States.  The  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  this  is  not  to  leave  the  mules  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  flies. 

* 

The  writer  does  not  like  to  tell  big  stories,  or  get 
readers  excited  over  an  account  of  fabulous  farm 
profits.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  he  recently  picked, 
in  a  few  minutes  before  breakfast,  over  $50  worth  of 
berries  in  a  small  basket.  The  “berries”  were  seeds 
of  ginseng.  We  had  heard  so  much  about  this  crop 
that  we  went  to  Mr.  Stanton’s  place  to  see  it.  Great 
stories  are  being  told  about  the  profits  in  ginseng  cul¬ 
ture.  A  note  of  warning  is  needed,  and  we  hope  to 
give  the  facts  about  it  within  a  short  time.  If  10  per 
cent  of  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  capable  of 
growing  ginseng  at  a  profit,  our  estimate  will  be 
doubled. 

* 

An  English  paper  devoted  to  the  fruit  trade  recent¬ 
ly  contained  an  article  on  “punneted  fruit.”  To  the 
American  reader,  punneted  fruit  is  a  deep  mystery, 
but  it  may  be  explained  very  simply  as  fruit  dis¬ 
played  in  punnets,  or  wide,  shallow  baskets,  which 
are  used  very  largely  in  the  English  retail  trade. 
Strawberries  make  a  most  attractive  display  in  these 
baskets,  quite  different  from  the  splint  boxes  which 
American  trade  conditions  demand.  The  English 
paper  referred  to  especially  advised  that  small  pur¬ 
chases  of  fruit  be  sold  in  punnets,  instead  of  paper 
bags,  for  the  convenience  of  the  consumer.  The  sen¬ 
sible  advice  given  was  to  study  the  wants,  not  of  the 
exclusive  few,  but  of  the  many,  whose  custom  is  the 
best  in  the  long  run. 

* 

TnE  San  Josd  scale  is  being  found  in  many  new 
orchards  in  New  York  State.  No  use  talking,  this 
dangerous  pest  is  now  firmly  established  in  eastern 
orchards.  What  is  to  be  done?  Shall  all  infested 
trees  be  condemned,  cut  down  and  burned?  We  do 
not  think  so  yet.  It  seems  fairly  certain  that  careful 
spraying  with  crude  petroleum  will  destroy  the  scale. 
We  do  not  know  yet  how  much  of  this  spraying  the 
trees  will  stand.  What  is  known  as  “crude  petro¬ 
leum”  is  not  a  uniform  substance.  It  seems  to  vary 
considerably.  We  must  have  some  standard  compo¬ 
sition,  and  know  just  what  we  are  doing.  This  scale 
is  going  to  prove  a  terrible  pest.  It  is  a  good  thing 
that  the  wise  men  at  the  experiment  stations  are  try¬ 
ing  to  learn  how  to  head  it  off. 

* 

During  the  past  few  years  a  new  class  of  farmers 
has  rapidly  appeared.  They  are  city  men  who  have 
bought  farms  and  started  in  to  develop  them  as  they 
would  a  manufacturing  or  commercial  business.  Some 
of  these  men  were  born  in  the  country;  others  have 
for  years  desired  a  country  home.  They  want  to 
make  even  a  hobby  self-supporting.  They  can  put  up 
the  money  to  buy  the  land,  stock,  and  tools,  but  they 
say  that  they  cannot  get  the  brains.  They  can  find 
four  capable  managers  of  a  factory  where  they  can 
find  one  for  a  farm.  That  is  the  story  we  hear  again 
and  again.  What  does  it  mean?  Are  these  men  too 
exacting?  Do  they  ask  too  much  of  their  “farmer,” 
or  is  the  trouble  with  the  latter?  There  are  two 
sides  to  the  question,  but  the  fact  remains  that  some 
of  these  jobs  offer  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  run  a  farm.  There  is  need  of  a  class  of 


* 

Some  farmers  report  the  loss  of  their  clover  this 
season.  The  dry  weather  has  killed  the  seeding.  No 
wonder  the  farmer  feels  poor  when  this  wonderful 
crop  dies.  It  means  fodder  for  the  stock  and  life  to 
the  land.  Many  farmers  feel  that  money  cannot  re¬ 
place  what  the  clover  would  have  supplied.  We  have 
found  the  southern  cow  pea  a  good  manurial  substi¬ 
tute  for  clover.  We  think  it  supplies  to  the  soil  all 
that  clover  does,  except  the  large,  deep  root  growth. 
The  cow  pea  is  more  of  a  surface  feeder,  but  in  one 
short  season  it  will  supply  more  humus  and  nitrogen 
than  the  average  clover  crop.  When  it  was  evident 
that  the  clover  had  died  out  the  land  could  have  been 
worked  up  and  sown  to  cow  peas.  They  will  make 
a  large  growth  before  frost.  We  do  not  advise  north¬ 
ern  farmers  to  cut  and  cure  the  peavines  for  hay,  but 
they  will  replace  the  clover  for  manurial  purposes. 

• 

It  is  often  felt  that  agricultural  bulletins  and  re¬ 
ports  issued  by  the  Government  are  ignored  by  many 
practical  farmers  in  spite  of  the  valuable  information 
they  contain.  The  Provincial  government  of  Mani¬ 
toba  recognizes  this,  and,  desiring  to  warn  farmers 
against  the  grasshopper  plague,  and  to  induce  them 
to  use  preventive  measures,  resorted  to  what  may  be 
termed,  with  entire  respect,  circus  advertising.  Huge 
posters  were  displayed  through  the  farming  districts, 
these  danger  signals  bearing  a  grasshopper  grazing 
in  a  wheat  field,  with  the  motto  beneath,  “In  this 
wheat  bye  and  bye.”  This  ingenious  device  attracted 
immediate  notice,  and  the  preventive  measures  ad¬ 
vised  have  made  an  impression  upon  hundreds  of 
farmers  who  would  scarcely  have  looked  at  an  or¬ 
dinary  government  bulletin.  This  poster  system 
strikes  us  as  a  cheap,  efficient  and  practical  means  of 
getting  close  to  the  plain  people. 

* 

It  seems  evident  that  neither  S.  E.  Payne  nor  J.  W. 
Wadsworth  can  now  be  nominated  for  Governor  of 
New  York.  The  farmers  were  prompt  to  inform  the 
politicians  that  no  oleo  man  need  apply  for  their 
vote.  We  venture  to  say  that  a  few  years  ago  these 
politicians  would  have  felt  inclined  to  ignore  the 
farmers,  and  go  ahead  with  their  plans.  Now  they 
know  better.  This  result  ought  to  nerve  many  a 
farmer  to  make  a  more  vigorous  protest  against  the 
nomination  of  men  who  have  shown  their  unfriendli¬ 
ness  to  farm  interests.  Many  a  farmer  will  say,  “Oh 
— my  influence  doesn’t  amount  to  anything — there  is 
no  use  in  my  writing  a  letter  of  protest!”  If  all  farm¬ 
ers  had  taken  that  view  the  politicians  would  surely 
have  carried  out  their  schemes.  It  was  the  prompt, 
clearly-expressed  sentiment  straight  from  the  farm 
that  made  them  hesitate.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Let  farmers  show  their  power  in  defence  of  their  own 
interests,  and  they  will  have  a  fairer  share  in  that 
“prosperity”  which  likes  the  town  and  city  too  well 
to  suit  us. 

Discussing  the  imported  fruit  now  entering  Eng¬ 
land,  an  English  trade  paper  says: 

We  are  particularly  pleased  to  testify  to  the  quality  of 
the  Canadian  fruits.  They  are  far  superior  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  the  flesh  of  the  fruits  is  finer,  more  juicy  and  tooth¬ 
some,  whereas  a  good  many  of  the  California  Newtown 
apples  are  hard  and  quite  different  to  those  sent  from 
Canada.  This  is  proved  indirectly  by  the  excellent  prices 
which  rule  for  best  Canadian  stuff.  We  throw  out  a 
hint  to  the  retail  fruiterers  and  dealers  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  Kinguom.  Why  not  ticket  these 
fruits  as  “Canadian?”  If  that  were  done  the  public 
would  do  its  duty  without  hesitation,  and  a  taste  of  “the 
real  thing”  would  soon  create  an  immense  demand  for 
the  finest  of  fruits  from  the  fair  Dominion  of  Canada. 

It  is  evident  that  our  friends  north  of  the  border 
are  making  strong  efforts  to  extend  their  trade,  and 
our  fruit  growers  must  be  prepared  for  a  certain 
amount  of  competition  in  the  foreign  market.  It  is 
more  than  ever  necessary  that  the  greatest  care  be 
exercised  in  handling  and  packing;  a  few  careless 
shippers  may  ruin  a  good  market.  Our  fine  fruits 
need  not  fear  any  competitor  as  far  as  quality  is 
concerned,  though  we  are  quite  willing  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  excellent  flavor  and  texture  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  product. 

There  was  once  a  good  deal  said  by  some  writers  in 
favor  of  selling  off  half  the  farm  and  giving  the  rest 
much  more  thorough  tillage.  Such  advice,  taken  lit  • 
erally,  will  not  apply  to  most  farms  at  the  present 
time,  if  it  ever  did.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  sell 
farm  land  back  from  the  towns  at  any  price,  even 
when  good  buildings  costing,  perhaps,  more  than  one 
offers  the  farm  for,  are  already  on  the  farm.  If  one 
were  to  offer  a  part  of  his  land,  without  buildings,  he 
would  look  long  before  finding  a  buyer  at  any  price. 
One  farmer  in  southern  New  York,  whose  farm  is  too 
large,  says  he  purposes  to  sell  off  a  part  of  it  to — 


sheep.  He  does  not  purpose  giving  up  dairying,  but 
the  plan  is  to  keep  fewer  cows,  feed  them  better,  and 
demand  better  performance  of  them,  or  else  they  go 
to  the  butcher.  He  thinks  that  cows,  sheep  and  hens 
make  an  excellent  combination.  Sheep  do  not  require 
so  much  labor,  and  perhaps  do  not  pay  quite  so  well 
as  cows,  but  the  hired  man’s  wages  are  a  good  big 
item  that  needs  curtailing,  if  possible.  There  are 
other  farmers  who  do  not  care  to  keep  extra  stock, 
yet  would  like  to  make  the  back  fields  more  profit¬ 
able.  They  lack  the  manure  needed  to  produce  good 
crops  of  grain,  and  cannot  afford  to  buy  fertilizers. 
They  might  make  use  of  cow  peas  to  great  advantage 
on  these  back  fields.  These  cow  peas  will  grow  where 
few  other  crops  will  thrive,  and  they  will  enable  the 
soil  to  produce  a  fair  crop  of  grain. 

• 

The  anarchist’s  idea  of  the  use  of  power  is  to  have 
it  upsetting  something.  Loud  talk,  the  torch  and  the 
assassin’s  weapon  appeal  to  him  more  than  the  duties 
of  a  peaceable  citizen.  His  ideal  government  would 
be  a  runaway  train  rushing  to  destruction,  and  he  on 
board  cheering  and  going  down  with  the  ruins.  If 
the  universe  were  run  on  his  plan,  every  star  and 
planet  would  suddenly  go  mad;  there  would  be  a 
grand  smash,  a  few  puffs  of  smoke,  and  then  chaos. 
He  freeiy  gives  his  life  in  the  bad  cause.  No  doubt 
there  is  some  right  on  his  side,  for  rulers  misuse  their 
powers,  and  underlings  get  scanty  favor.  A  clean 
government  is  possible  where  people  have  the  ballot 
and  handle  it  rightly;  but  if  improperly  used  the 
liberties  of  the  citizens  may  be  sacrificed.  A  repub¬ 
lic  may  be  the  best  or  the  worst  of  governments.  No 
man  should  be  frozen  to  a  political  party  so  tightly 
that  a  State  or  local  issue,  where  morality,  common 
honesty  and  the  good  of  the  community  are  at  stake, 
cannot  thaw  him  loose  enough  to  vote  for  a  better 
man  on  the  other  side.  The  ballot  may  go  to  the  root 
of  things,  and  when  really  used  has  an  unmeasured 
silent  power  to  do.  The  trouble  is  that  it  may  be  so 
firmly  rooted  to  a  bad  cause  or  an  obstinate  preju¬ 
dice  that  it  cannot  be  used  to  root  out  evil  and  abuse. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

My  name  is  A.  Bacteria, 

This  heat  agrees  with  me; 

Just  let  me  work  inside  your  milk 
Some  muggy  day  and  see. 

While  other  workers  drop  their  tools, 

And  look  around  for  shade, 

I  peel  my  coat  and  go  to  work, 

For  that’s  the  way  I'm  made. 

I  sour  the  milk,  I  spoil  the  fruit, 

1  carry  foul  disease; 

I  dance  for  joy  in  filthiness 
1  sleep  right  through  a  freeze. 

Lut  boiling  water  knocks  me  out. 

And  cleanliness  I  hate; 

I  travel  when  I  see  them  come, 

And  use  my  swiftest  gait. 

Don't  let  the  fakirs  fall  foul  of  the  fair. 

Who  has  fruited  Sultan  and  Climax  plums? 

What  has  become  of  all  the  beet-sugar  talk? 

Of  course,  the  tighter  the  man  the  looser  his  talk! 

Chestnuts  should  make  good  “food  for  reflection.” 

There  are  too  many  civil  lies  in  modern  civilization. 

Don't  use  lime  within  12  months  before  the  potato  crop. 

“I  represent  the  power  of  the  press,”  said  Mr.  Apple 
Cider. 

It  is  harder  sometimes  to  find  the  bright  side  than  it 
is  to  look  at  it. 

How  many  applications  of  crude  petroleum  before  the 
trees  will  peter  out? 

“You  beat  me  for  a  while,”  said  the  cabbage  to  the  corn¬ 
stalk,  “but  I’m  a  head  now.” 

We  hope  those  tartaric  acid  frauds  will  catch  a  Tartar 
when  they  call  their  stuff  lemonade. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hired  men — one  hunts  a  job, 
while  the  job  always  hunts  the  other. 

They  say  liquid  air  is  fearfully  cold.  We  wish  this 
were  true  of  the  wet  air  of  a  muggy  day. 

To  make  big  roots  use  potash,  for  large  firm  seeds, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  for  leaf  and  stem  nitrogen. 

How  does  your  account  with  society  stand?  The  chances 
are  that  you  have  a  good-sized  obligation  to  pay. 

Some  farmers  put  all  the  eggs  into  one  basket— the 
bread  basket— and  then  don’t  have  enough  custard  pie. 

Be  it  mud  or  be  it  dust,  ankle  deep  or  solid  crust,  come 
what  may  the  farmer  must  keep  his  think  works  clear 
from  rust. 

Water  is  all  right  for  sprinkling  the  road,  but  to  do 
away  with  the  “dust”  in  a  man’s  pocketbook,  rum  is 
much  more  effective. 

Don’t  let  men  who  claim  a  profit  of  $6  a  hen  discourage 
you.  You  can’t  do  it;  but  if  you  can  make  75  cents  a 
head  you  have  a  good  thing. 

A  man  will  accumulate  fat  on  a  diet  of  compliments, 
but  wholesome  criticism  taken  in  the  right  way  will  give 
him  muscle,  intellectual  and  moral. 

The  Loganberry  is  receiving  praise  from  a  number  of 
English  growers,  who  say  that  it  comes  in  aiter  the  bulk 
of  the  raspberries  are  over,  and  thus  prolongs  the  season. 

The  tiger  may  not  be  a  near  relative  to  the  Emperor  of 
China,  but  he  has  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  he  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Mancheto  dynasty,  if  the  man  does  not  keep 
out  of  his  way. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

THE  BEST  EXHIBITION  EVER  HELD. 

A  Mighty  Throng  of  Farmers. 

WHY  SUCCESSFUL.— The  New  York  Fair  this 
year  must  be  called  a  great  success.  There  was  a 
tremendous  crowd  of  respectable  people,  and  nothing 
on  the  ground  that  could  be  objected  to.  There  was 
only  one  side  show,  and  this  was  off  by  itself,  and 
the  performance  was  silly  rather  than  sensational. 
The  reasons  for  this  great  success  are  various.  As 
readers  know,  the  Fair  was  under  a  new  manage¬ 
ment  this  year.  Last  Winter  the  charter  of  the  old 
New  York  Agricultural  Society  was  given  up.  The 
State  appropriated  a  large  sum  of  money  to  pay  the 
debts  incurred,  and  to  put  the  Fair  on  a  better  basis. 
Much  credit  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Lieut.-Governor 
Woodruff  for  the  plans  which  resulted  in  the  excel¬ 
lent  exhibition.  Great  wisdom  was  displayed  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  board  of  managers.  It  was  thought  best 
to  select  representatives  from  the  various  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  existing  in  the  State.  This  brought  the 
stock  breeders,  fruit  growers,  the  dairymen  and  others 
into  close  touch  with  the  management.  They  were 
all  represented,  and  all  helped  to  plan  the  exhibition. 
This  year  cheap  rates  were  obtained  from  all  the 
railroads,  with  the  result  that  tremendous  crowds 
came  from  all  nearby  points.  The  crowd  was  so  great, 
in  fact,  that  the  railroads  were  not  prepared  to  handle 
it.  In  some  cases  the  trains  were  so  heavily  loaded 
that  it  was  useless  to  stop  at  way  stations,  and  they 
ran  past  waiting  crowds  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
physically  impossible  for  another  person  to  crowd 
into  the  cars.  Members  of  the  old  Society  also  worked 
hard  to  make  the  Fair  a  success.  Young  blood  always 
works  with  fresh  vigor,  and  when  the  week  opened 
bright  and  clear,  with  no  prospects  for  rain,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Fair  was  assured.  Farmers  came  pouring 
through  the  gates,  and  it  was  said  that  on  Wednesday 
there  were  over  42,000  paid  admissions.  This  crowded 
the  central  part  of  the  grounds  so  that  at  times  it  was 
ditricult  to  get  about.  It  was  a  clean,  orderly  and  re¬ 
spectable  crowd  in  every  way.  The  farmers  gathered 
about  the  grounds  renewing  old  acquaintances,  mak¬ 
ing  new  friends,  and  studying  the  exhibits.  In  former 
years,  when  the  grounds  were  crowded  with  fakirs 
and  side  shows,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  ex¬ 
hibitors  to  secure  a  fair  audience.  Just  as  a  man 
would  become  interested,  some  horrible  brass  band  or 
some  barker  with  a  frog  in  his  throat  would  start  up, 
and  there  would  be  a  rush  of  the  crowd,  carrying  with 
it  even  those  who  did  not  care  for  the  silly  or  foul 
exhibitions.  The  new  management  started  with  the 
idea  that  they  would  give  a  clean  agricultural  exhi¬ 
bition.  They  did  it,  and  did  it  successfully,  and  great 
credit  is  due  those  who  worked  hard  to  make  the 
Fair  a  success.  The  manager,  Mr.  J.  H.  Durkee,  did 
not  sit  in  his  office  all  day,  but  was  out  around  the 
grounds  with  an  eye  everywhere,  so  that  he  knew  just 
exactly  what  was  going  on,  and  was  prepared  quickly 
to  remedy  any  trouble  that  might  occur. 

BITS  OF  SHADE. — There  are  only  a  few  bits  of 
shade  to  the  picture,  and  they  will  be  remedied  in 
due  time.  The  supply  of  drinking  water  was  not 
adequate.  In  many  cases  there  was  but  a  single  tin 
dipper  nanging  from  the  hydrant.  At  one  place  l 
saw  at  least  25  people  standing  in  line  waiting  to  use 
the  dipper.  One  farmer,  evidently  accustomed  to 
quench  his  thirst  from  the  home  spring,  could  not 
wait  for  the  dipper,  but  put  his  mouth  up  close  to 
the  faucet.  There  should  nave  been  either  more  fau¬ 
cets  or  a  liberal  supply  of  iced  water  in  barrels, 
placed  where  the  people  could  readily  find  it.  It  was 
also  difficult  to  obtain  good  food  at  a  fair  figure.  Most 
of  the  tents  provided  nothing  but  cold  baked  beans, 
oysters,  a  poor  quality  of  sandwich,  and  coffee  guilt¬ 
less  of  any  acquaintance  with  the  original  berry.  The 
crowd  was  so  great  that  even  these  sources  of  food 
were  almost  swamped.  The  majority  of  visitors 
brought  their  lunches  with  them,  and  at  the  close  of 
each  day  the  ground  under  The  R.  N.-Y.  tent  was 
thickly  strewn  with  chicken  bones  and  other  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  feast.  It  seems,  however,  as  though 
some  one  might  be  able  to  provide  a  cheap,  well- 
cooked  lunch  at  a  low  figure,  and  do  it  at  a  profit. 
There  was  some  complaint  about  the  exhibits  in  the 
horticultural  department.  Many  of  these  exhibits 
were  not  marked,  and  it  was  impossible  for  a  visitor 
to  know  one  variety  from  the  other.  In  potatoes,  tor 
example,  places  were  marked  off  with  pencil  on  the 
table,  the  name  of  the  variety  written  in  these  spaces, 
and  the  plates  containing  the  samples  were  supposed 
to  be  placed  inside  the  marked  spaces.  In  the  course 
of  time  these  varieties  were  badly  mixed  up.  Early 
varieties  were  placed  inside  the  space  marxed  Car¬ 
man  No.  3,  and  late  varieties  would  be  found  where 
the  earlies  should  have  been  placed.  The  same  lack 
of  care  in  marking  was  noticed  in  other  vegetable  ex¬ 
hibits.  This  ought  to  be  remedied,  and  one  would 
think  it  might  easily  be  done. 

THE  FRUIT  DISPLAY— The  display  of  fruit  was 
very  fine,  although  of  course  it  was  impossible  to 
show  ripened  fruit  of  many  of  the  older  varieties. 
For  example,  Baldwins  were  shown  of  a  bright  green 
color,  the  specimens  not  having  begun  to  turn  red. 
Late  varieties  of  grapes  also  could  not  be  shown  in 
their  natural  condition;  still,  the  specimens  shown 
were  the  best  that  could  be  obtained,  and  they  made  a 
really  striking  display.  The  Western  New  York  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  and  the  Eastern  New  York  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  made  large  exhibits,  and  were  able  to 
obtain  good  specimens  of  most  of  the  useful  varieties 
There  was  little  that  can  be  called  new;  in  fact,  there 
are  so  many  varieties  now  on  the  market  that  it  takes 
an  exceedingly  good  fruit  to  show  marked  superiority 
in  any  line.  Specimens  of  the  Princess  Louise  apple 
were  shown,  although,  of  course,  they  were  not  fully 
ripened.  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  says  that  this  fruit  is 
undoubtedly  a  seedling  of  Fameuse,  and  he  considers 
it  highly  promising.  He  has  only  one  tree,  the  buds 
having  been  sent  from  Canada.  Mr.  Woodward  still 
says  that  Maiden  Blush  is  with  him  one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  apples.  As  grown  on  light  sandy  soil  it 


does  not  give  its  highest  development.  It  is  a  fruit 
that  needs  a  heavier  soil  in  order  to  produce  best  re¬ 
sults.  Mr.  Woodward  showed  a  new  seedling  peach 
which  he  considers  very  promising.  It  is  a  seedling  of 
Crawford,  being  a  week  to  10  days  earlier  than  that 
variety.  Mr.  Woodward  had  specimens  of  his  new 
seedling,  Early  Crawford,  Niagara  and  Elberta  to 
show  the  series  of  ripening  found  in  this  quartette  of 
excellent  peaches.  Mr.  H.  S.  Wiley  exhibited  the  new 
seedling  peach  which  was  pictured  two  years  ago  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  This  peach  is  of  very  fine  quality,  and 
has  shown  itself  to  be  very  hardy,  the  buds  escaping 
while  most  of  the  other  varieties  were  destroyed.  A 
new  grape  shown  by  Mr.  Corby,  of  New  Jersey,  is 
promising. 

LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS.— The  exhibits  of  live 
stock  were  on  the  whole  larger  than  ever  before.  The 
animals  filled  the  large  sheds,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
build  temporary  pens  to  accommodate  the  overflow. 
It  required  35,000  feet  of  canvas  to  shelter  this  sur¬ 
plus.  Lieut.-Governor  Woodruff  took  great  interest  in 
the  horse  show,  and  the  result  was  a  very  large  dis¬ 
play  of  excellent  animals.  In  fact,  the  horse  show 
was  a  special  feature  of  the  Fair,  greatly  enjoyed  and 
very  popular.  There  are  many  persons  who  object 
to  horse  racing  at  a  fair.  As  it  was  conducted  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  we  can  see  no  objection  to  it. 
The  crowds  were  very  anxious  to  see  Croesus  trot 
against  time,  and  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  other 
trials  of  speed.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  ambition  to 
breed  and  train  a  finely-bred  horse  is  as  laudable  in 
its  way  as  the  desire  to  produce  a  champion  cow. 
There  are  objections  to  the  race  track  at  an  agricul 
tural  exhibition,  but  these  objections  seemed  to  be 
overcome  at  Syracuse.  The  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 
were  of  high  character,  and  were  useful  as  object  les¬ 
sons.  We  still  think,  however,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
limit  prizes  at  our  agricultural  fairs  to  purebred  ani¬ 
mals  only.  One  result  is  that  certain  herds  of  high- 
class  stock  travel  about  from  fair  to  fair,  taking  most 
of  the  premiums;  in  fact,  these  animals  go  on  the 
circuit  and  compete  very  much  like  the  trotting 
horses,  which  travel  from  place  to  place.  We  would 
like  to  see  prizes  offered  for  a  purebred  bull  and  three 
or  five  of  his  get  from  common  animals.  The  aver¬ 
age  farmer  is  not  likely  to  become  a  breeder  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock.  The  best  of  his  animals  will  be  a  high 
grade,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  buy  purebred  females. 
He  wants  to  Know  what  improvement  can  be  made 
on  his  common  stock  by  the  introduction  of  a  well- 
bred  male,  and  if  these  small  herds  of  graded  stock 
can  be  shown  at  the  State  fair,  we  believe  it  would  be 
better  for  the  farmers  and  just  as  well  for  the 
breeders. 

POSSIBLE  NEW  ATTRACTIONS.— There  are  some 
features  that  might  possibly  be  introduced  at  future 
exhibitions.  In  talking  with  Mr.  Durkee  I  suggested 
that  possibly  games  of  baseball,  limited  to  clubs  rep¬ 
resenting  various  Granges  or  other  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  of  farmers’  boys,  without  professionals,  might 
make  an  interesting  feature  of  Fair  week.  Any  num¬ 
ber  of  young  farm  people  are  interested  in  baseball, 
and  there  are  some  country  localities  where  large 
crowds  would  willingly  go  to  back  up  their  local  nine. 
Professional  baseball  is  now  under  a  cloud,  and  has 
lost  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  public  generally. 
A  series  of  games  for  fair  prizes  between  local  nines 
of  farmers  would,  we  think,  prove  an  interesting  fea¬ 
ture,  ana  would  help  to  swell  the  attendance.  It  also 
seems  to  me  that  land  could  be  obtained  near  the 
ground  and  planted  at  the  proper  time  to  such  crops 
as  corn  or  potatoes.  Have  them  cared  for  properly, 
and  then  offer  prizes  for  the  hired  man  who  can  cut 
and  shock  corn  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner. 
My  opinion  is  that  many  counties  or  communities 
have  their  champion  corn  cutter.  Let  them  send  him 
to  the  Pair  and  have  him  enter  for  this  prize.  Then 
let  various  manufacturers  of  potato  diggers  take  their 
implements  right  into  the  field,  and  show  the  crowd 
what  they  can  do  in  actual  work.  Then  after  these 
crops  are  taken  off,  let  the  plow  manufacturers  at¬ 
tempt  to  show  the  superiority  of  their  tools  in  field 
work.  Then  let  the  harrow  men  follow  on  the  plowed 
ground,  and  give  a  practical  demonstration  of  what 
they  claim  by  word  of  mouth.  Possibly  the  seeder 
men  would  like  to  follow  with  an  open  demonstration 
of  what  their  implements  will  do.  Something  of  this 
sort  has  been  tried  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair,  and  it  was 
found  there  to  be  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
programme.  I  believe  that  something  of  this  sort  can 
be  done,  and  that  it  will  prove  a  very  taking  card 
with  many  farmers.  Mr.  Durkee  expressed  himself 
as  in  favor  of  such  a  course,  and  we  hope  that,  before 
another  year,  plans  will  be  made  at  least  to  try  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort.  We  all  want  to  try  to  make  the 
New  York  State  Fair  the  best  and  most  instructive 
exhibition  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  In  order  to  do 
this,  new  features  must  be  introduced  from  time  to 
time.  We  favor  making  these  new  features  practical 
and  interesting,  not  so  much  to  the  richer  class  of 
farmers  as  to  the  common  everyday  folks  who  must 
earn  their  living  from  the  soil. 

WHAT  FARMERS  SAY.— But,  after  all,  the  most 
interesting  exhibit  of  the  whole  Fair  was  the  crowd 
itself.  The  farmers  came  to  the  exhibition  after  a 
hard  season’s  work  in  the  field.  Just  before  Jack 
Frost  stepped  in  to  call  “halt”  on  their  Summer  crops 
they  were  ready  to  talk  and  discuss  their  problems. 
The  troubles  of  the  New  York  farmer  are  apparently 
growing  greater,  at  the  same  time  one  would  get  the 
idea  that  many  of  them  are  more  hopeful  this  year 
than  they  were  one  year  ago.  Most  of  them  complain 
of  the  dry  weather.  In  some  cases  the  ground  is  as 
hard  as  a  brick,  and  it  is  impossible  to  plow  it  and 
fit  it  for  Fall  seeding.  Many  of  them  spoke  of  a  short 
hay  crop,  but  all  seemed  to  have  learned  a  lesson 
from  the  past,  for  they  have  planted  corn  in  every 
available  place,  and  the  result  is  a  tremendous  crop 
of  fodder  corn.  Few  complained  of  a  lack  of  food  for 
the  stock,  for  many  of  them  who  have  raised  a  short 
hay  crop  will  be  able  to  sell  as  much  hay  as  usual, 
as  they  are  feeding  the  stalks,  and  thus  saving  the 
hay.  The  exhibitors  of  silage  and  dry-fodder  cutters 
were  surrounded  all  the  time  by  an  eager  crowd  of 


questioners,  and  there  will  be  a  tremendous  trade  in 
these  implements  this  Fall.  I  judge  from  what  farm¬ 
ers  say  that  two-horse  tread  powers  are  again  coming 
largely  into  use.  The  new  Blizzard  fodder  cutter  was 
exhibited,  and  farmers  were  amazed  at  the  force  with 
which  the  shredded  fodder  was  blown  high  into  the 
air.  One  man  said  that  if  they  would  connect  one  of 
those  Blizzards  to  a  stone-crushing  machine  you 
could  throw  the  stones  way  off  the  farm. 

Farmers  are  beginning  to  talk  about  the  San  Jos6 
scale  more  than  ever  before.  It  has  apparently  made 
its  appearance  at  a  good  many  places  throughout  the 
State.  Some  farmers  have  sprayed  with  crude  petro¬ 
leum,  and  obtained  good  results  from  its  use.  The 
potato  crop  promises  to  be  about  equal  to  last  year, 
but  prices  as  a  rule  are  lower.  That  is  one  thing  that 
confuses  farmers.  The  best  reports  they  obtain  do  not 
show  a  large  crop  of  the  early  varieties,  yet  prices  are 
below  last  year’s,  and  it  is  hard  to  dispose  of  the  crop 
at  a  fair  figure.  Many  farmers  wonder  what  they  are 
going  to  do  with  the  apples  in  parts  of  western  New 
York.  The  buyers  are  beginning  to  offer  $1  a  barrel. 
Several  farmers  said  that  if  they  could  get  $1  for 
the  fruit,  the  dealer  to  provide  the  barrel,  they  would 
be  well  satisfied.  Farmers  are  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand  the  fertilizer  problem  better  than  ever.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  excellent  exhibits  made  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Kali  Works  and  the  Nitrate  of  Soda  Propaganda. 
Samples  of  the  different  forms  of  potash  are  placed  on 
exhibition,  while  the  nitrate  of  soda  people  give  out 
little  cans  of  their  nitrate,  so  that  the  farmer  may 
experiment  in  a  small  way  on  flowers  or  other  potted 
plants.  All  these  things  greatly  help  the  farmer  to 
understand  the  fertilizer  problem,  for  when  he  comes 
to  comprehend  the  exact  uses  of  each  element,  he  is 
better  prepared  to  buy  the  mixtures,  or  to  put  them 
together  himself.  h.  w.  c. 

EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC.— A  tornado  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  August  24, 
blew  down  the  walls  of  a  factory,  and  imprisoned  100 
workmen.  ...  A  dispatch  from  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
August  24,  says  that  a  race  war  is  imminent  in  Sabine 
County.  The  negroes  have  posted  notices  threatening  to 
kill  three  prominent  white  men,  and  are  intimidating 
white  women.  Feace  oilicers  have  been  called  from  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties.  .  .  .  The  damage,  present  and  prospective, 
caused  by  forest  fires  now  burning  in  Colorado  and  Wyo¬ 
ming,  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000.  .  .  .  At  Galena,  Kas.,  a 
large  crushing  mill  at  a  zinc  and  lead  mine  was  swallowed 
by  an  immense  cave-in  August  21.  August  22  another  cave- 
in  occurred,  being  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  local¬ 
ity.  All  the  men  were  on  top  at  dinner;  had  the  acci¬ 
dent  occurred  during  working  hours  there  would  have 
been  a  large  loss  of  life.  .  .  .  The  Michigan  State 
Federation  of  Colored  Women,  at  Detroit,  has  adopted 
a  memorial  to  President  McKinley,  petitioning  him  to  ask 
Congress  to  pay  to  the  widow  of  Postmaster  Baker,  of 
Lake  Sity,  S.  C.,  $40,000.  Baker  was  killed  during  a  race 
riot  in  that  county.  .  .  .  Terrific  thunderstorms  oc¬ 
curred  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  Aug¬ 
ust  26.  Trolley  cars  were  struck  by  lightning  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  places.  At  Scheutzen  Park,  N.  J.,  two 
persons  were  killed  by  lightning,  and  a  number  of  other 
fatalities  were  reported.  .  .  .  Two  boys  at  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  tried  to  give  a  fire-eating  performance  August  24. 
They  filled  their  mouths  with  cotton  soaked  in  gasoline, 
planning  to  ignite  the  fumes.  The  cotton  took  fire,  and 
the  flames  spread  to  the  boys’  clothing.  Their  lives  were 
saved  with  difficulty,  and  both  are  frightfully  burned. 
.  .  .  .  During  a  heavy  windstorm  at  Havana,  Ill.,  Aug¬ 
ust  26,  a  falling  branch  carried  down  an  electric-light 
wire,  which  struck  seven  horses  tied  underneath,  killing 
them  all.  .  .  .  Council  City,  Cape  Nome,  Alaska,  has 
been  fighting  fire  for  two  weeks,  great  forest  fires 
threatening  the  entire  settlement.  .  .  .  Forest  fires  in 
eastern  North  Carolina  have  devastated  many  farms,  and 
one  man  has  been  burned  to  death.  ...  A  tornado 
caused  much  damage  to  buildings  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  Aug¬ 
ust  27.  .  .  .  Ten  square  miles  of  forest  reserve  in  the 
San  Gabriel  Reservation,  California,  have  already  been 
swept  by  fire,  which  still  continues. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Near  Kenosha,  Wis.,  the  Des- 
plaines  River  has  been  swollen  by  recent  rains,  so  that 
the  water  is  flooding  the  surrounding  country,  carrying 
ruin  and  desolation  in  its  wake.  The  farmers  will  lose 
large  amounts  on  account  of  the  complete  destruction  ol 
their  crops  of  hay  and  corn.  One  farmer  stated  that  the 
loss  from  the  flood  would  exceed  $100,000. 

A  terrific  storm  of  hail,  rain  and  wind  caused  extensive 
damage  to  crops  near  Janesville,  Wis.,  August  23;  lcaf- 
tobacco  growers  estimate  the  damage  at  $100,000. 

At  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  health  officials  are  conducting  a 
campaign  against  adulterated  milk.  August  21  60  milk¬ 
men  were  notified  that  their  milk  did  not  come  up  to 
standard.  In  many  cases  the  adulteration  was  harmless, 
but  in  some  cases  boric  acid  or  formaldehyde  was  used 
in  injurious  quantities  and  these  dealers  will  be  subject 
to  criminal  prosecution. 

Stockmen  near  Arkansas  City,  Ark.,  are  In  sore  straits 
for  water.  The  Arkansas  River  is  nearly  exhausted,  but 
good  water  is  obtained  by  digging  a  short  distance  in  the 
sand.  The  Kansas  Southwestern  Railroad  hauls  a  train¬ 
load  of  water  to  various  points  every  night. 

The  carcass  of  a  lamb,  killed  and  dressed  in  New  Zea¬ 
land,  was  received  in  New  York  August  25,  after  a  voy¬ 
age  of  17,000  miles.  This  specimen  was  sent  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  South  Pacific  product  can  be  shipped  in 
good  condition  to  this  country.  The  meat  arrived  on  the 
steamer  Majestic  from  Liverpool.  It  is  good,  despite 
Its  long  journey  of  70  days. 

Orlando  Harrison,  business  manager  of  the  big  nur¬ 
series  of  J.  G.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Berlin,  Md.,  has  been 
elected  Mayor  of  Berlin. 

Prof.  John  Craig,  late  of  Ames,  Iowa,  has  joined  the 
horticultural  staff  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station. 

August  24  it  was  announced  that  grain  in  shock  in  North 
Dakota  was  in  very  bad  condition.  There  had  been  few 
days  for  two  weeks  when  grain  was  dry  enough  either  to 
thrash  or  stack,  and  the  weather  has  been  hot  and  close. 
Much  grain  has  sprouted  in  the  shock  and  all  is  discolored. 
Not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  grain  in  the  State  has 
been  thrashed,  and  that  which  is  in  the  field  has  been 
damaged  at  least  one  grade.  Some  will  be  a  total  loss. 

The  Farmers’  National  Congress,  recently  in  session  at 
Colorado  Springs,  has  made  a  record  in  rejecting  reso- 
tions  against  corporations.  It  refused  to  pass  a  resolu¬ 
tion  asking  railways  to  restrict  issuance  of  passes  to 
other  than  employees;  another  to  promote  a  due  and 
proper  regard  for  the  Sabbath  day,  aimed  at  stopping 
Sunday  trains;  another  to  protect  the  public  from  adul¬ 
terated  food.  The  Congress  passed  a  resolution  asking 
Congress  to  extend  aid  in  restoring  a  merchant  marine, 
petitioning  Congress  to  clothe  the  interstate  commission 
with  power  to  enforce  its  orders,  and  favoring  American 
mail  service  to  South  America. 

Every  indication  points  to  the  fact  that  the  cotton  crop 
will  be  short,  as  compared  with  last  season.  The  figures 
show  that  a  crop  of  9,500,000  bales  will  be  about  what  the 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture  of  the  Southern  States  will 
declare  is  in  sight. 

A  sale  and  show  of  Short-horn  and  Hereford  cattle  will 
be  held  at  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  stockyards  October  16-26. 
The  prizes  amount  to  more  than  $21,000;  $11,000  for  Short¬ 
horns  and  $10,000  for  Herefords.  The  show  will  be  the 
first  ever  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Short¬ 
horn  Breeders’  Association,  of  which  C.  E.  Leonard,  Bell- 
aire.  Mo.,  is  president. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  will  offer  a  number  of 
prizes  to  agricultural  students  during  the  session  extend¬ 
ing  from  January  3  to  March  14,  190L 
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l  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  little  love,  a  little  cheerfulness, 

A  little  sense  of  home  along  the  way, 

A  little  heartening  in  the  battle’s  stress, 

A  little  singing  at  the  close  of  day— 

And  oh!  this  life  is  not  all  cold  and  gray, 
But  sweet  with  comfort  and  with  sun¬ 
shine  bright, 

If  that  we  keep,  each  helping  as  he  may, 
These  little  things  in  sight. 

A  little  hope,  a  little  faith  serene, 

A  little  word  of  strength  for  those  who 
fall, 

A  little  smiling,  tho’  tears  come  between, 

A  little  charity  if  need  should  call— 

And  O!  not  paltry  Is  our  life,  nor  small, 
But  big  and  fine  and  filled  with  sweet  de¬ 
light. 

If  that  we  keep,  each  for  the  sake  of  all 
These  little  things  in  sight. 

—St.  Louis  Republic. 

• 

A  Pennsylvania  woman  was  recent¬ 
ly  making  bread,  when,  as  she  lifted  the 
lid  of  her  flour  bin  a  blacksnake  a  yard 
long  jumped  in  her  face.  The  bread- 
maker  did  not  faint  or  call  for  help, 
but  secured  a  club,  with  which  she  killed 
the  reptile.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
a  snake  in  a  milk  cellar,  the  popular 
idea  being  tnat  the  reptiles  are  attracted 
by  the  smell  of  fresh  milk,  but  a  snake 
in  a  flour  bin  seems  a  distinct  novelty. 

* 

The  Woman’s  Journal  tells  about  an 
Oregon  farmer  (we  hope  there  are  not 
many  like  him)  who  expresses  his  opin¬ 
ion  of  matrimony  as  follows: 

“Is  marriage  a  failure?”  “I  should  say 
not!  Why,  ther’s  Lucindy,  gits  up  in  the 
mornin’,  milks  six  cows,  gits  breakfast, 
starts  four  children  to  skewl,  looks  arter 
the  other  three,  feeds  the  hens,  likewise 
the  hogs,  likewise  some  motherless  sheep, 
skims  20  pans  of  milk,  washes  the  clothes, 
gits  dinner,  et  cetery,  et  cetery.  Think  I 
could  hire  anybody  to  do  it  for  what  she 
gits?  Not  much!  Marriage,  sir,  is  a  suc¬ 
cess;  a  gret  success!” 

• 

One  of  our  friends  asks  for  some 
sweetmeats  other  than  ordinary  choco¬ 
late  fudge,  which  are  made  in  chafing 
dishes  by  college  girls.  A  dish  that 
is  popular  in  the  halls  of  Vassar,  Smith, 
and  even  the  dignified  Bryn  Mawr  is 
made  by  crumbling  a  pound  of  maple- 
sugar  and  boiling  it  in  the  blazer  with 
a  cupful  of  cream  and  milk  mixed,  until 
it  will  harden  in  cold  water.  Have 
ready  a  cupful  of  hickory  or  pecan 
meats,  carefully  freed  from  bits  of  shell, 
and  stir  these  in  lightly  before  spread¬ 
ing  on  greased  paper  to  cool.  This  cuts 
in  rather  broken  squares,  but  eats  de¬ 
liciously.  Another  college  dormitory 
favorite  is  called  white  fudge.  It  is 
made  with  two  cupfuls  of  the  so-called 
brown  sugar  of  commerce,  which  is 
nowadays  very  light  in  color,  and  a 
cupful  of  thick  cream.  Boil  together  till 
it  hardens  in  water.  Have  a  pan  or 
platter  spread  with  whatever  kind  of 
nut  meats  is  desired.  Remove  the  blazer 
from  the  flame,  and  stir  the  candy  until 
it  begins  to  stiffen  slightly,  then  pour 
over  quickly,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
nuts  on  the  lower  side.  The  result  when 
the  candy  is  cooled  and  cut  into  squares 
is  a  tempting  mouthful  with  a  thick  up¬ 
per  layer  of  nuts. 

* 

The  use  of  crude  oil  as  a  hair  re¬ 
storer  is  advised  by  many  capillary  ex¬ 
perts.  It  is  said  that  the  persistent 
application  of  it  for  two  or  three  months 
will  produce  a  wonderful  improvement 
in  the  growth  of  the  hair.  Some  do  not 
care  to  use  it,  because,  temporarily,  it 
darkens  the  hair  and  lessens  its  fluffi¬ 
ness.  This  reminds  us  of  a  friend  who 
heard  that  kerosene  is  excellent  to 
stimulate  the  scalp.  She  is  the  posses¬ 
sor  of  abundant  golden  hair,  but  she 
decided  that  if  kerosene  would  beautify 
it,  it  was  worth  trying.  So,  pressing  an¬ 
other  friend  into  service,  a  cupful  of 
kerosene  and  a  stiff  brush  were  pro¬ 


vided,  and  the  friend  began  to  scrub 
Goldenlock’s  scalp.  After  the  kerosene 
scrub,  the  oil  was  to  be  washed  out  with 
warm  water.  Imagine  the  feelings  of 
both  young  women  when  the  washing 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  greasy, 
lard-like  coating,  which  insisted  in 
adhering  to  the  scalp!  They  scrubbed 


361  3  Ladies'  ShlrtWaist. 
32  to  42  inches  bust. 


and  scrubbed,  and  finally,  in  despair, 
the  victim  nad  to  get  into  a  bath  tub 
and  be  literally  parboiled,  before  the 
scalp  could  be  cleaned.  By  the  next 
day,  the  effect  of  the  kerosene  was  very 
apparent,  for  the  scalp  was  so  blistered 
that  much  of  the  skin  came  off.  After 
this,  however,  the  result  was  very  sat¬ 
isfactory,  for  the  victim’s  scalp  was 
in  fine  condition,  her  hair  increased  its 
growth,  and  the  color  gained  wonder¬ 
fully  in  richness  and  luster.  We  doubt, 
however,  whether  many  would  care  to 
undergo  such  heroic  treatment. 


What  Shall  We  Wear? 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  AUTUMN  CLOTHES. 

This  Autumn  the  short  walking  skirt 
is  to  enjoy  extreme  popularity.  The 
very  short  conspicuous  skirt  which  first 
prejudiced  conservative  women  is  out 
of  date,  the  best  model  being  one  that 


3624  Ladies’  ShortThree  Piece 
Skirt.  22to  30  in. waist. 


clears  the  ground  by  two  or  three 
inches,  just  falling  to  the  instep.  Every 
active  woman  should  have  one  of 
these  skirts,  not  only  for  country 
wear,  but  for  shopping,  and  for 
every  expedition  that  involves  walk¬ 
ing.  They  are  constantly  worn  in 
all  large  cities.  The  model  illustrated 
includes  all  the  latest  features.  The 
skirt  is  cut  with  a  front  gore, 
which  flares  gracefully,  and  circular 
portions,  which  form  a  deep  inverted 
plait  at  the  back.  As  shown,  the 
material  is  tan-colored  cheviot,  sim¬ 
ply  stitched  down  the  two  front  seams 


and  round  the  lower  edge,  at  the  top  of 
the  facing.  Any  quiet  tone  is  suitable, 
however,  and  the  trimming  can  be 
changed  to  stitched  bands  or  braid,  if 
preferred.  As  shown,  the  length  is  cor¬ 
rect  for  walking  and  golfing,  but  the 
pattern  is  perforated  at  the  proper  line 
for  cycling,  which  sport  requires  a  still 
shorter  skirt.  To  cut  this  skirt  for  a 
woman  of  medium  size  3%  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  44  inches  wide,  or  three  yards  50 
inches  wide,  will  be  required.  The  pat¬ 
tern  No.  3624  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22, 
24,  26,  28  and  30-inch  waist  measure,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  this  office  for  10 
cents. 

A  pretty  shirt  waist  is  a  suitable  ac¬ 
companiment  for  the  walking  skirt. 
For  the  Fall  duck,  pique,  galatea,  or 
any  thick  washing  material  is  suitable, 
made  wituout  a  lining.  Veiling  and 
albatross  are  to  be  used  again  this  Fall 
for  these  waists.  Polka-dotted  veiling 
and  striped  flannel  seem  likely  to  be 
as  popular  as  they  were  last  season. 
The  waist  figured  has  as  a  foundation 
a  fitted  lining  over  which  the  waist 
proper  is  arranged  when  the  material 
is  wool  or  silk,  but  which  is  omitted 
when  washable  stuffs  are  used.  The 
waist  proper  is  fitted  by  shoulder  and 


3602  Girls’  Diousc  Suit. 
4  to  1  2  years 


under-arm  seams  only.  The  fronts  are 
laid  in  three  tucks  at  each  side  of  the 
center  box  plait,  in  which  button-holes 
are  made,  and  are  drawn  down  at  the 
waist.  The  back  is  smooth  across  the 
shoulders  and  is  also  drawn  down  at  the 
waist.  The  one-piece  sleeves  have  the 
inter  seams  extending  to  the  elbows 


only  and  are  shaped  to  form  scallops 
over  the  hands.  At  the  throat  is  a 
fitted  and  shaped  stock  that  is  peculiar¬ 
ly  smart  and  universally  becoming. 
With  the  waist  is  worn  a  narrow  ribbon 
belt.  To  cut  this  waist  for  a  woman  of 
medium  size  four  yards  of  material  21 
inches  wide,  2%  yards  32  inches  wide, 
or  two  yards  44  inches  wide,  will  be 
required.  The  pattern  No.  3613  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  and  42-inch 
bust  measure.  Price  10  cents. 

For  a  little  girl’s  dress  the  comfort¬ 
able,  serviceable  blouse  suit  is  always 
in  demand.  It  makes  the  ideal  costume 
for  school  wear  and  for  the  hours  of 
play.  During  the  Summer  months  it  has 
been  popular  made  from  khaki  cloth, 
linen  and  duck,  but  as  cool  weather  ap¬ 
proaches  serge  and  light-weight  flannel 
will  be  in  demand.  The  smart  design 
illustrated  is  suited  to  all  the  materials 
mentioned,  but  the  model  is  made  from 
linen  in  two  shades  of  red,  the  trimming 
being  the  darker  and  banded  with  white 
braid.  The  skirt  is  full  and  straight, 
gathered  and  joined  to  a  fitted  waist 
that  is  quite  separate  from  the  blouse. 
The  waist  is  in  two  pieces,  and  closes 
at  the  centre  back.  The  fitting  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  means  of  single  darts  and 
under-arm  seams,  but  the  darts  can  be 
omitted  when  the  figure  makes  it  desir¬ 
able.  Many  children  are  larger  at  the 
waist  than  at  the  bust  line,  and  the 
darts  have  Deen  arranged  with  the  con¬ 
tingency  in  view.  The  plastron  is 
faced  on  to  the  fitted  waist  and  the  col¬ 
lar  sewed  fast  to  the  neck.  The  blouse 
is  separate  and  fitted  with  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams  only.  The  sailor  col¬ 
lar  is  seamed  to  the  neck,  and  the  blouse 
closes  at  the  centre  front,  the  fulness  at 
the  waist  being  arranged  in  gathers. 
The  sleeves  are  one-seamed,  gathered  at 
shoulders  and  wrists  and  are  finished 
with  deep  wristbands  or  cuffs.  To  cut 
this  suit  for  a  girl  of  eight  years  of  age 
3%  yards  of  material  32  inches  wide, 
or  2%  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  one- 
half  yard  of  lining,  will  oe  required. 
The  pattern  No.  3602  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
girls  of  4,  6,  8,  10,  and  12  years  of  age. 
Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 


On  Jellies 

preserves  and  pickles,  spread 
a  thin  coating  of  relined 

PARAFFINE 
WAX 

Will  keep  them  absolutely  moisture  and 
acid  proof.  Paraffine  Wax  is  also  useful  in 
a  dozen  other  ways  about  the  house.  Full 
directions  in  each  pound  package. 

Sold  everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


No  premiums — no  schemes — all  your  money’s 
worth  of  soap-quality. 

B.  T.  Babbitts 

% 

Best  Soap 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  standard,  reliable,  perfect  laundry  soap.  No  other 
soap  so  economical  at  any  price.  Sells  and  satisfies  by  merit  only.  Your  full 
money’s  worth  of  soap.  No  need  of  premiums  and  catch-penny  schemes  which  the 
soap-buyer  pays  for.  No  premium  is  free — the  soap-buyer  pays  twice  its  cost,  and, 
oh,  how  cheap  and  worthless  is  premium  stuff  anyway!  When  you  want  soap,  gst 
your  money’s  worth  of  soap,  and  when  you  want  knick-knacks  and  jewelry,  buy 
them — you’ll  save  money, — work, — and  clothes. 

You’re  sure  of  Babbitt’s  Soap 


B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York 
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A  Color  Problem. 

It  was  Abner  Doolittle  who  related 
to  me  this  series  of  incidents.  We  get 
our  butter  and  eggs  from  the  Doolittles, 
and  I  had  stopped  at  the  farm  as  I  was 
driving,  in  order  to  make  certain  ar¬ 
rangements  regarding  the  future  sup¬ 
ply.  I  had  accepted  a  kind  invitation  to 
sit  at  the  Doolittle  table,  and  now  Abner 
was  taking  his  “nooning”  with  me  un¬ 
der  the  apple  trees. 

“There  goes  Sam  Saunders,”  spoke 
Abner,  indicating  a  figure  crowned  by 
a  large,  flapping  straw  hat,  passing 
along  the  road.  “His  daughter  Mattie 
has  died  since  you  was  here  last. 
Mebbe  you  heard?  No?  Well,  it  was 
sort  of  peculiar  like,  and  I  thought 
p’r’aps  your  city  papers  might  hev  tuk 
it  up.  Didn’t  you  ever  hear  tell  of  Sam’s 
fancy  chickens  and  hogs,  either?” 

I  expressed  ignorance  on  the  subject, 
and  intimated  that  I  was  curious  for  the 
details.  Abner  nothing  loth,  continued: 

“Well,  Sam  Saunders — he’s  been  the 
talk  of  the  hull  county,  on  account  of 
his  critters.  He’s  tuk  prizes  at  fairs, 
and  he’s  kep’  judges  and  experts  guess- 
in’  on  what  he’s  goin’  to  raise  next. 
’Specially  his  strong  hold’s  been  in  hogs 
and  chickens.  Seems  like  he  was  in¬ 
ventin’  new  breeds  every  week.  It  all 
come  about  this  way: 

“Sam,  he  once  read  somewhere  or 
other  that  over  in  Europe  canary-bird 
raisers  turn  their  birds  red  by  feedin’ 
’em  red  peppers,  with  the  pepper  part 
tuk  out.  So  Sam — who  alluz  was  a 
’sperimenty  kind  of  feller — thougnt 
what  would  do  for  canaries  would  do  for 
other  feathered  things,  and  jes  to  see 
what  would  happen  he  shut  up  a  white 
Shanghai  and  fed  it  red  peppers  with 
the  pepper  tuk  out,  and,  b'gosh,  that 
there  chicken  begun  to  get  redder  and 
redder,  and  finally  the  pesky  animal  was 
all  red!  That  settled  Sam.  The  chick¬ 
en  was  lively.  Peppers  agreed  with  it. 
Sam  c’lected  all  the  white  chickens  he 
could  find,  and  he  stocked  up  on  red 
peppers,  and  in  a  few  months  he  had 
a  big  chicken-yard  jes  runnin'  with  the 
most  pe-cu-liar  fowls  you  ever  see. 
Chicken  fanciers  didn’t  know  what  to 
call  'em.  They  were  a  funny  red — not 
like  other  red  chickens — and  all  sizes. 

“Trouble  come  when  Sam  begun  to 
sell.  Buyers  said  that  after  a  while 
the  red  faded  out  and  the  chickens  got 
white.  They  accused  Sam  of  dyein’  his 
chickens.  He  said  they  couldn’t  prove 
it,  and  he  guessed  they  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  takin’  care  of  sech  fine  poultry. 
He  said  sech  chickens  alluz  got  white 
when  they  was  ailin’.  People  who  tried 
to  eat  uie  red  chickens  swore  the  flesh 
was  the  worst  they  ever  et.  Sam  said 
these  were  fancy  chickens,  not  meant 
to  eat. 

“Sam  tried  red  peppers  on  his  hogs. 
Durned  if  he  didn’t  make  red  hogs  out 
of  Chester  Whites,  and  hog  experts  lay 
awake  nights  studying  over  the  new 
breed.  Not  only  were  white  chickens 
and  white  hogs  turned  red,  but  he 
’sperimented  on  combinations  with 
other  colors — black  and  speckled,  for 
instance — and  if  he  didn’t  give  us  some 
outlandish  critters  I  never  seed  one! 
Bein’  as  he  had  sech  success  with  red, 
he  c’cluded  to  try  yaller.  He  tuk  orange 
peel — with  the  juice  squeezed  out,  for 
he’d  heard  juice  was  pizen — and  yaller- 
corn  meal,  and  butter-colorin’,  and  but¬ 
tercups,  and  other  yallers,  and  fed  his 
chickens  and  hogs  on  that.  What  hap¬ 
pened?  Well,  his  place  looked  like  the 
Spanish  flag — red  and  yaller  every¬ 
where.  Mebbe  you  never  see  yaller 
hogs,  but  I’ll  jes  tell  you  that  them  yal¬ 
ler  hogs  of  Sam  Saunders  was  the  queer¬ 
est  beasts  on  earth  outside  a  menagerie. 
And  the  chickens — I  swan!  Of  course, 
he  put  the  yaller,  jes’  as  he  had  the  red, 
into  the  animals  that  wasn’t  white,  and 
so  he  had  green  and  blue  and  pink  and 
I  dunno  what  not. 

“In  my  opinion  Sam  would  hev  had 
his  hens  layin’  Easter  eggs  if  his  daugh¬ 


ter  Mattie  hadn’t  got  mixed  in  the  ’speri- 
mentin’.  Mattie  was  one  of  them 
rheumaticky — no,  reckon  I  mean  ro- 
manticky,  don’t  I? — girls  who’s  alluz 
fixin’  to  look  purtier  in  case  a  beau 
comes  along,  and  this  yaller  business 
struck  her  to  a  ‘T.’  Yaller  hair  was  all 
the  rage  Dout  that  time,  and  Mattie 
thought  here  was  an  improvement  on 
bleachin’.  She  saw  what  her  dad  was 
doin’  to  his  chickens  and  hogs.  Of 
course,  what  was  good  for  a  hen  was 
good  for  a  goose!  She  went  on  a  diet 
of  yaller,  and  by  and  by  the  school-mas¬ 
ter — who  is  crazy  as  a  loon,  anyway — 
was  publishing  poetry  in  the  Sentinel  to 
‘Locks  of  Gold’  and  ‘Her  Golden  Crown,’ 
and  about  ‘sun-kissed  tresses,’  and  so 
forth. 

“But  Mattie  got  tired  of  yaller  hair. 
She  wanted  red:  ‘auburn’  they  call  it 
now,  don’t  they?  She  read  that  ‘auburn’ 
hair  was  the  c’rect  thing,  and  so  she  tuk 
to  peppers.  People  saw  her  hair  was 
gettin’  darker  and  darker,  green  for  a 
time,  then  purplish-lavender,  and  at 
last  red,  or  ‘auburn.’  The  school-mas¬ 
ter  changed  his  tune  and  wrote  about 
‘crown  of  glory’  and  ‘sunset  halo’,  et 
cetery. 

“Then  Mattie  died.  I  dunno  jes  ex¬ 
actly  why,  but  the  doctor  said  her  dis¬ 
ease  was  general  debility.  I  reckon  it 
was  stomick  trouble.  The  yaller  and 
the  red  didn’t  mix  peaceably,  p’r’aps.  A 
terry-cotter  stomick  can’t  be  very 
healthy,  I  judge.  Leastways,  she  died. 
While  she  was  sick  her  hair  faded  quite 
a  bit,  and  in  her  coffin  it  was  real  nat¬ 
ural  and  lightish.  Mattie’s  spell  sort 
of  broke  up  Sam,  and  he  hasn’t  been 
payin’  much  attention  to  fancy  stock. 
But  lately  he’s  started  in  again,  I  take 
it,  for  when  I  was  over  to  his  place  las’ 
week  it  was  a  reg’lar  Noah’s  ark,  with 
animals  all  different  colors — yaller  hogs, 
purple  chickens,  blue  geese,  and  he  says 
he  thinks  he’s  got  a  green  cat  and  a 
crimson  dog.” — Lippincott’s  Monthly. 


Pioneer  Experiences. 

The  sturdy  pioneers  worked  indus¬ 
triously  and  lived  plainly,  but  they  were 
no  more  averse  to  amusements  than 
their  descendants  are  at  this  day.  The 
very  self-dGnials  they  felt  obliged  to 
practice  daily  seemed  to  give  an  added 
zest  to  their  recreations.  One  particular 
enjoyment  was  the  donation  parties 
which  were  held  during  the  Winter. 
Distance  counted  for  nothing,  neither 
the  particular  church  which  was  having 
one;  everyone  went  regardless  of  his 
own  peculiar  opinions.  They  sometimes 
turned  out  by  families,  and  the  children 
formed  part  of  the  company;  and  at 
one  gathering  it  was  noted  with  smiles 
that  there  were  eight  babies  asleep  at 
one  time  on  the  same  bed.  They  had 
little  silver  or  gold  to  give;  but  an 
abundance  of  the  necessities  of  life,  and 
they  gave  of  these  with  lavish  gener¬ 
osity.  Flour,  pork,  homemade  sausage, 
potatoes,  nearly  everything  which  peo¬ 
ple  live  on  came  in  this  way  to  the  min¬ 
ister’s  family,  and  the  good  feeling  and 
social  enjoyment  that  went  witn  it  all 
made  these  gatherings  delightful. 

A  trip  to  town  to  purchase  dry  goods 
and  other  supplies,  made  in  a  lumber 
wagon  with  a  grasshopper  seat,  as  it 
was  called,  freshened  up  the  toilers  on 
the  farm.  The  establishment  of  county 
fairs  was  a  boon  not  only  to  the  far¬ 
mer  bound  to  a  rut  in  his  methods,  but 
to  the  busy  farmer’s  wife  it  brought  a 
needed  and  healthful  change,  as  well  as 
in  a  way  amusement.  A  woman  with 
a  large  family  would  rise  early  in  the 
morning,  dispatch  her  work,  get  herself 
and  the  others  ready,  and  ride  perhaps 
several  miles  to  the  place  where  the 
fair  was  to  be  held,  then  walk  about  the 
grounds,  carrying  one  child  and  leading 
another,  while  the  older  ones  took  care 
of  themselves.  This  was  hard  work, 

MOTHERS.— Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Beet. — Adv. 


but  it  shifted  the  burden,  and  the  fair 
became  one  of  the  pleasures  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  from  year  to  year. 

One  of  the  occupations  of  many  wom¬ 
en  during  their  spare  moments  was  to 
knit  cotton  stockings  to  sell  at  the 
stores,  or  exchange  them  for  dry  goods. 
The  material  was  prepared  from  No.  10 
to  No.  12  cotton  yarn,  which  was  called 
mixed  colored.  Two  threads  were  blue 
and  one  white.  No  one  who  has  not 
tried  knows  what  a  soothing  effect  knit¬ 
ting  has  on  the  nerves  and  also  on  the 
tongue.  Sad  that  the  art  should  have 
passed  away;  the  articles  I  speak  of 
that  were  fashioned  by  the  women  of 
the  day  of  which  I  write  would  shame 
the  modern  ones,  woven  or  knit  on  the 
machine.  Some  would  say,  if  your 
time  is  worth  anything  it  does  not  pay 
to  do  this  kind  of  work,  but  their  time 
was  not  worth  anything  to  them  for 
profit,  and  if  a  woman  took  enough  pairs 
of  stockings  to  the  store  in  town  to  get 
herself  a  couple  of  calico  dresses,  she 
felt  as  though  her  time  had  been  worth 
something  to  her.  Sometimes  a  mania 
for  making  rag  carpets  would  break  out 
in  a  neighborhood,  and  there  would  be 
a  good-natured  strife  which  would  make 
the  prettiest  stripe  out  of  the  materials 
on  hand,  and  this  gave  much  entertain¬ 
ment  to  the  women  when  they  met. 
They  had  a  happy  faculty  of  making 
recreation  out  of  their  useful  work. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Said  the  mussel  to  the  oyster: 

“Are  you  happy  as  a  clam?” 

Said  the  oyster,  rather  grumly: 

“No;  I  do  not  think  I  am.” 

"What’s  the  reason?  said  the  mussel,” 
And  the  snappish  oyster  said: 

“Well,  I  got  out  this  morning 
The  wrong  side  of  my  bed.” 

—Puck. 

Cape  Ann  muffins  give  another  good 
way  to  use  blueberries.  Sift  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  flour  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder,  a  half-teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  one  rounded  teaspoonful  of 
sugar.  Beat  three  eggs  without  sep¬ 
arating;  add  to  them  iy2  cupful  of  milk 
and  stir  uie  milk  and  eggs  into  the 
flour.  Have  ready  a  cupful  of  carefully- 
cleaned  blueberries  and  stir  tuem  light¬ 
ly  into  the  mixture.  Bake  in  hot  but¬ 
tered  gem  pans  in  a  quick  oven  for  15 
minutes. 

Still  another  blueberry  dish  is  blue¬ 
berry  pancakes.  Sift  one  scant  pint 
of  flour  with  one  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder  and  a  half-teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Mix  two  weii-beaten  eggs  with  ^  cup¬ 
fuls  of  sweet  milk  and  thoroughly  blend 
all  together.  Grease  the  griddle,  drop 
the  batter  on  in  large  spoonfuls  and 
spread  a  teaspoonful  of  blueberries  on 
each,  pressing  into  the  cake.  Turn,  and 
when  brown  serve  with  butter  and 
powdered  sugar. 

Apple  uipflaps  are  delicious.  Butter 
gem  pans  and  half  fill  them  with  rich 
biscuit  dough.  Pare,  core  and  slice 
four  tart,  juicy  apples  and  place  on  top 
of  the  dough.  Cover  each  with  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  grated  maple  sugar  and  dot 
with  bits  of  butter.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven.  Serve  with  cream. 

Oyster  chowder  will  come  in  season 
this  month.  Fry  together  two  ounces 
of  salt  pork  and  one  onion,  sliced. 
Parboil  one  pint  of  sliced  potatoes  five 
minutes  and  drain.  Look  over  carefully 


one  pint  of  oysters,  pour  over  one-half 
cupful  of  water  and  heat  to  the  boiling 
point;  skim  out  the  oysters  and  pour 
the  liquor  over  the  potatoes,  add  the 
pork  and  onions  and  cook  the  potatoes 
until  tender,  adding  a  little  more  water 
if  necessary;  add  the  oysters,  one  pint 
of  milk  and  one-half  cupful  of  fine  bread 
crumbs.  Season  with  one  teaspoonfui 
of  salt  and  half-teaspoonful  of  pepper 
and  pour  in  the  serving  dish. 

Green  peppers  are  excellent  served 
with  steak  as  follows:  Cut  three  pep¬ 
pers  crosswise  into  thin  even  slices,  re¬ 
jecting  the  seeds.  Stew  in  water  until 
tender.  Drain  and  cook  in  a  little  hot 
butter,  sprinkling  them  lightly  with 
salt.  When  done  arrange  on  a  hot 
platter  and  place  the  nicely  broiled 
steak  over  them. 


©SAVE  StEKE  FUEL 

Rochester  Radiator  Co.  27  Furnace  St.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


The  University  of  Notre  Dame, 

NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA. 

Classics,  Letters,  Economii  s  and  History, 
Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy,  Law, 
Civil.  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Architecture. 

Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial 
Courses.  Ecclesiastical  students  at  special  rates. 

Rooms  Free.  Junior  or  Senior  Year,  Collegiate 
Courses.  Rooms  to  Rent,  moderate  charge. 

St.  Edward’s  Hall,  for  boys  under  13. 

The  57th  Year  will  open  September  4th,  1900. 
Catalogues  Free.  Address 

Rev.  A.  MORRISSEY,  C.  S.  C.,  President. 


B.*B. 

homespuns 

— decidedly  the  smart  fabric  of 
the  season  for  new  Autumn  suits 
and  skirts. 

A  distinctive  assortment,  50c.  to 
$3.50,  that  shows  we’re  determined 
to  interest  dressy  folk. 

The  65c.  Homespuns,  especially 
attractive  style  and  worth  —  50 
inches  wide — choice  new  shades. 

Extraordinary  collection  of  all- 
wool  Dress  goods  for  girls’  school 
wear  25c.,  35c. — savingTor  you 
on  every  yard. 

Superb  variety  of  fine  Wedding 
Silks,  50c.  to  $5. 

Want  all  concerned  about  ele¬ 
gance  for  the  bride’s  gown  to 
write  for  proof  of  our  claim  to  the 
preference. 

Rich  quality  white  Satin  Duch- 
esse  $1.25. 

Fine  showing  of  exquisite  novel¬ 
ties  for  bridesmaids. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA, 


S 


TENOGRAPHY  SZES& 

1LUVU1VXH  AAA  Book-keeping, 
etc.,  thoroughly  taughtby  mail  or  personally. 
Situations  for  graduates  of  complete  commer¬ 
cial  course.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  C.  GAINES,  Box  817,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


COE’S 


ECZEMA  CURE,  ®1  at  druggists.  26o 
size  of  us.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Elgin  Watches 

are  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  in  various  sizes 
and  styles,  at  prices  to  suit.  Send  for  free  booklet 
to  the  ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


fblETZ  MONARCH  LANTERN 

This  is  ono  of  the  cheapest  lanterns  and  yet  it  is  a  marvel  of  per¬ 
fection  and  safety.  It  is  well  made,  of  good  materials.  Tho  oil  pot 
is  drawn  from  a  sheet  of  tinned  steei  and  then  re-tinned,  adding  years 
to  its  lifo.  The  globe  and  burner  are  first-class.  Tho  “trick”  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  globe  to  light  and  trim  is  ingenious  and 
convenient,  and  when  tho  globe  is  down  tho  burner  is  securely 
locked  in  place. 

This  lantern  sells  at  retail  everywhere  for  about  73  cents.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  it,  and  will  not  got  it  for  you,  send  $1.00  to  us, 
and  wo  will  send  one  to  you,  postago  or  express  paid.  Don’t  let  him 
sell  you  some  other  lantern,  which  ho  says  is  “just  as  good.” 

Send  postal  for  free  pocket  catalogue. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  H  7  Laight  St,  New  York  City. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 


September^ 


MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Prices  are  hold¬ 
ing  up  to  last  week’s  high-water  mark.  In 
some  instances  slight  fractional  advances 
are  reported.  Fowls  are  about  the  only 
dull  feature. 

POTATOES. — Receipts  are  heavy  and  with 
only  a  moderate  consumptive  demand,  the 
market  is  weak,  although  there  Is  no  ma¬ 
terial  drop  in  prices.  The  conditions  for 
sweets  are  more  favorable  on  account  of 
light  arrivals. 

GRAIN. — At  this  writing  corn  is  attract¬ 
ing  most  attention.  The  activity  is  caused 
more  by  the  brisk  buying  of  speculators 
who  had  sold  themselves  short  than  by  any 
bad  crop  reports.  Wheat  is  also  tending 
upward.  Wet  weather  in  some  sections  is 
hindering  the  harvesting.  Business  in  oats 
is  light. 

BUTTER  continues  to  climb.  Extra 
creamery  on  account  of  its  scarcity  now 
sells  at  22  cents.  Lower  grades  are  prac¬ 
tically  unchanged  from  last  report,  and 
seconds  and  thirds  are  plentiful  enough  to 
be  dull.  Quite  a  little  speculative  trade  is 
reported  in  June  creamery,  dealers  buying 
it  for  storage  in  anticipation  of  a  further 
shortage  of  extras. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  the  first 
three  days  of  this  week  were:  8,835  cattle; 
181  cows;  6,718  calves;  30,492  sheep,  and  18,- 
830  hogs.  Steers  brought  *4.10  to  $5.90;  oxen 
and  stags,  $2  to  $4.20;  bulls,  $2.25  to  $3.35,  and 
cows,  $1.40  to  $4.  Milch  cows  with  calves  sold 
for  $30  to  $50.  Calves  were  in  good  demand, 
veals  bringing  $5  to  $8.25,  and  grassers,  $2.50 
to  $3.50.  Common  to  prime  sheep  sold  at 
$2.50  to  $4.25  and  lambs,  $5  to  $7. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  September  1,  1900. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice . 2  12%@2  15 

Marrow,  common  to  good . 1  90  @2  10 

Medium,  choice  . 1  80  @1  82% 

Pea,  choice  . 2  05  @2  07% 

Pea,  common  to  good . 1  75  @2  00 

Red  kidney,  choice . 1  80  @1  82% 

Red  kidney,  common  to  good.l  65  @1  75 

White  kidney,  choice . 2  25  @2  30 

White  kidney,  com.  to  good...l  90  @2  20 

Yellow  eye,  choice . 2  10  @2  15 

Black  T.  S.,  choice . 1  35  @1  40 

Lima,  California  .  —  @3  55 

Imported,  pea  . 1  70  @1  75 

Medium,  fair  to  prime . 1  50  @1  65 

Imported,  medium,  inferior... 1  30  @1  45 

Green  peas,  bbls.,  bu . 1  17%@1  20 

Bags,  bu . 1  12%@1  15 

Scotch,  bbl.,  bu . 1  20  @1  22% 

Scotch,  bags,  bu . 1  15  @1  17% 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra  .  —  @  22 

Firsts  . .  20%@  21% 

Seconds  .  19  @  20 

Thirds  .  18  @  19 

June,  extras  .  21%@  — 

State,  dairy,  half  firkins,  extra.  20  @  21 

Welsh  tubs,  extra .  20  @  20% 

Firsts  .  18%@  19% 

Thirds  to  seconds .  16  @  18 

West.,  imitation  creamery,  lsts.  17  @  18 

Lower  grades  .  15%@  16% 

West.,  factory,  June  pack,  fey.  10%@  17 

Fresh,  firsts  .  15%®  16 

Seconds  .  15%@  15% 

West.,  factory  or  dairy,  low 

grades  .  14  @  15 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  col’rd,  large,  fancy.  10%@  10% 
Colored,  large,  good  to  choice.  9%@  10% 

Large,  white,  fancy .  10%@  — 

White,  good  to  choice .  9%@  10% 

Large,  poor  to  fair .  8%@  9% 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  —  @  10% 

Small,  white,  fancy .  —  @  10 

Small,  colored,  good .  9%@  10 

Small,  white,  good .  9%@  9% 

Small,  poor  to  fair .  8%@  9% 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  —  @  9 

Light  skims,  large,  choice....  8%@  8% 

Part  skims,  prime .  7%®  8 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  6%@  7 

Part  skims,  common .  3  @  4 

Full  skims  .  2  @  2% 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

Penn.  &  State,  prime,  per  doz..  —  @  18 

West’n,  reg.  packings,  northerly 

section,  choice  .  —  @  17% 

West’n,  southerly  section,  fair 

to  good  .  16%@  17 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penn.,  prime  to  fancy..  18  @  19 

West’n,  candled,  ch’ce  to  fancy.  16  @  17 

Average  best  .  13%@  15% 

Good  to  prime .  12  @  13 

West.  &  So’ west,  poor  to  fair..  9  @  11 

West’n  dirties,  candled,  30-doz. 

case  .  —  @3  00 

Uncandled,  30-doz.  case . 2  40  @2  85 

Western,  checks,  30-doz.  case.. 195  @2  25 
West’n  culls,  inferior,  30-doz.  cs.l  50  @1  80 
Western,  refrigerator  .  13  @  16% 


GRAIN. 


HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State — 1899,  choice,  nom’l.  13  @  15 

1899,  prime  .  11%@  13% 

1899,  medium  .  8  @  11 

1898  .  5  @  9 

Olds  .  2  @  6 

Pacific  Coast— 1899,  choice .  13  @  15 

1S99,  prime  .  11%@ 


1899,  medium  .  9 

1898  .  5 

Olds  .  2 

POTATOES. 

L.  I.,  prime,  in  bulk,  per  bbl _ 1  50 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl.l  25 

long,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Jersey,  per  d.-h.,  bbl. ..2  50 
Jersey,  p.  cloth  top  bbl. 2  00 
S’n,  yellow,  pme.  p.  bbl.2  00 


(a 
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11 
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Jersey, 

Sweets, 

Sweets, 

Sweets, 

FRUIT. 

Peaches,  Md.  &  Del.,  crate .  25® 

Md.  &.  Del.,  carrier .  60® 

Jersey,  basket  .  25® 

Md.  &  Del.,  basket .  25® 

Plums,  nearby,  8-lb.  basKet _  15® 

Western  N.  Y.,  8-lb.  basket...  20® 


@1  75 
@1  62 
@1  37 
@3  00 
@2  26 
@2  25 
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Watermelons,  per  100  .  6  00®  25  00 

Per  car  . 75  00@200  00 

Pears,  com.  kinds,  nearby,  bbl. 

Bartlett  . 

Bell,  nearby,  bbl .  1 

Scooter,  nearby,  bbl .  1 

Flemish  Beauty,  bbl .  1 

Apples,  Alexander,  h.  p.,  bbl...  1 

Windfalls  . 

Gravenstein,  h.  p.,  bbl .  1 

Codling,  h.  p.,  bbl .  1 

Duchess,  Ohio,  bbl .  1 

Orange  pippin,  bbl .  1 

Maiden’s  Blush,  bbl .  1 

Twenty-Ounce,  bbl .  1 

Fall  pippin,  bbl .  1 

Grapes,  Niagara,  S’n,  carrier. 

Delaware,  carrier  . 

Black,  carrier  . 

Upriver,  Champion,  carrier.. 

Moore’s  Early,  carrier . 

Niagara,  carrier  . 

Delaware,  carrier  . 

Muskmelons,  Jersey,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  bbl . 

J’y,  Hackensack,  seed,  bbl... 

Jersey,  Christina,  bbl . 

Jersey,  Gem  and  Jenny  Lind, 

bbl . 

Md.  &  Del.,  Jenny  Lind,  crate. 

Md.  &  Del.,  Gem,  crate . 

Rocky  Ford,  Col.,  crate .  2 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  nearby,  W’n..  —  @  12% 

Far  Western  .  —  @  12 

Southern,  per  lb .  —  @  12 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  @  10 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  20 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  Sp’g,  dry-picked,  f’ey.  20  @  — 

Spring,  fair  to  good .  15  @  18 

Old  hens,  average  best .  9  @  10 

Old  Toms,  average  grades _ 

Old,  poor  . 

Phila.  Sp’g  chicken,  s'eted,  large 

Mixed  weights  . 

W’n  Spring  chicken,  dry-picked, 

4  lb.  and  over  to  pair .  13  @  — 

Scalded,  4  lb.  and  over  to  pair.  12%@  13 
3  lb.  and  under,  avge.  to  pme.  12  @  — 

Southern  Spring  chickens,  aver¬ 
age  weight,  best .  12  @  12% 

Fair  to  good .  11  @  11% 

Fowls.  State  &  Pa.,  g’d  to  pme.  —  @  11 

Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb...  10%@  — 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  lo  @  10% 

Southern  &  Southw’n.  lb .  10  (o>  1 

Ducks,  L.  I.  &  East.,  Sp’g,  lb.. 

Western,  per  lb . 

Geese,  Eastern,  Sp’g,  wh,  lb _ 

Eastern,  Spring,  dark . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  wh.,  doz. 

Mixed,  per  doz . 1 

Small,  dark,  per  doz . 1 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATo 

Calves,  average,  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common  .  7 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  L.  I.,  per  100  bchs . 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 1  75 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  box . 

Upriver,  bbl . 

Onions,  Conn.  &  L.  I.,  wh.,  bbl.l  50 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  red,  bbl . 1  25 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  yellow,  bbl. 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag . 1  25 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag... 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag . 1  00 

Western,  yellow,  bbl . 1  65 

State,  yellow,  bbl . 1  65 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl . 

String  beans,  State,  1%-bu.  bag. 

State,  green,  bu . 

State,  wax,  bu . 

Md.  &  Jersey,  green,  bu . 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  bbl _ 

Tomatoes,  Jersey  . 

Corn,  Jersey,  100 . 

Peppers,  bbl . 

Celery  .  5 

Cucumbers,  pickles,  J’y,  1,000 

L.  I.,  per  1,000 . 1  50 

Rockland  Co.,  per  1,000 . 1  50 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl.. 

L.  I.,  per  1,000 . 1  00 

Rockland  Co.,  per  1,000 . 1  00 

Lima  Beans,  J’y,  potato,  bag... 

Jersey,  flat,  bag . 

Carrots,  L.  I.,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  case . 1 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  bbl . 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  within  26- 
cent  freight  zone,  2%  cents  per  quart. 
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Wheat,  No.  2,  red  elevator .  79%@  —  \ 

Wheat,  No.  1,  hard  Manitoba...  S6%@  —  '  Milk  Producers’  Meeting.— A  conven- 


No.  1,  Northern  Duluth .  84%@  — 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth .  87%@  — 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator..  25%®  — 

No.  3,  mixed .  24  @  — 

Rye,  No.  2,  West’n,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf.  54  @  55 

State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track.  58%@  — 
Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y...  43  @  45 

Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  46  @  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  85  @  — 

No.  2  .  80  @  82% 

No.  3  .  70  @  75 

Clover  .  65  @  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  70  @  80 

Straw,  rye,  long .  70  @  75 

Oat  .  10  *  a 


tion  of  milk  producers  was  held  at  the 
Russell  House,  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Septem¬ 
ber  6.  Delegates  were  requested  to  be 
present  from  every  milk-producing  district 
where  a  factory  is  located.  The  object  of 
the  convention  was  to  decide  upon  a  price 
for  the  next  six  months,  which  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  all  milk  secuons  represent¬ 
ed,  and  reasonable  and  just  to  both  pro¬ 
ducer  and  manufacturer.  Districts  were 
advised  to  can  local  meetings  for  Septem¬ 
ber  7  or  8  to  hear  and  act  upon  the  reports 
of  its  delegates.  This  convention  was  called 
at  the  request  of  leading  mik  producers. 


BUS/MESS  BITS. 

Write  to  Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray 
St.,  New  York,  about  your  Winter  apples. 
They  buy  and  pack  large  quantities  in  or¬ 
chards. 

Those  having  live  poultry  to  ship  to  New 
York  for  the  Hebrew  holidays,  September 
24-25,  should  write  to  Jelliffe,  Wright  &  Co., 
284  Washington  street.  They  are  also  deal¬ 
ers  in  live  stock  at  the  60th  street  yards. 

No  dairyman  with  a  modern  barn  wants 
the  old-fashioned  stiff  stanchion.  The 
Scott  swinging  stanchion  is  also  self-clos¬ 
ing.  Write  to  B.  C.  Scott,  210  Beach  St., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  circular  and  prices. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Executok'8  Forced  Sale  of  40  Vir- 

Klnia  Farms.  Apply  to  A.  L.  ADAMSON,  Man¬ 
chester,  Va. 


For  Sale. — Farm  in  Haywood  County, 

western  North  Carolina.  150  acres,  well  adapted  for 
stock  or  fruit  farm.  8.  H.  HILLIARD.  Canton,  N.  C. 


XT  ast  Tennessee  Farm,  287  acres.  75  acres  excellent 
timber:  102  acres  in  grass.  Water  convenient  to 
each  Meld.  Splendid  buildings.  Entire  farm  suitable 
for  machinery.  R.  F.  Register,  Christie,  Temt. 


pOR  SALE— Farm.  140  acres.  25  tons  hay,  1,000  sugar 
trees;  tools  to  work  them.  Pretty  cottage  house, 
7  rooms:  barns.  30x50  and  30x70;  600  cords  wood  and 
timber;  100  barrels  apples.  One  mile  to  village. 
$1,100  for  all.  GUNN  &  CO,  Rrattleboro,  Vt. 


Ross  Bros.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  announce 
that  they  will  move  into  their  new  building 
October  1  and  rather  than  move  their  large 
line  of  farm  machinery  they  will  sell  at  a 
sacrifice.  This  is  an  unusual  chance  to 
buy  machinery  for  Fall  use,  and  the 
amount  saved  on  Spring  goods  would  pay 
big  interest  on  the  money  invested. 

Probably  no  man  in  America  has  done 
more  for  the  hay  industry  than  P.  K. 
Dederick,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  originator 
of  the  baling  process.  For  40  years  he 
has  been  making  presses  and  adding  im¬ 
provements  to  them.  The  firm  manufac¬ 
tures  a  full  line  of  presses,  in  fact  every 
variety  for  hand,  horse  or  steam  power  in 
steel  cases  or  wood  frames.  Its  catalogue 
is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject.  We 
advise  our  readeis  to  send  to  r.  K.  Ded- 
erick’s  Sons,  Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
for  it. 

The  Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  of  Ha¬ 
vana,  111.,  claims  to  be  the  first  to  make 
steel  wheels  for  farm  wagons.  This  com¬ 
pany  was  the  first  to  anticipate  the  wants 
of  the  farmer  in  a  low-down,  broad-tire 
wagon  at  a  low  price,  and  the  result  is 
that  it  makes  hundreds'  of  different  kinds 
and  sizes  of  metal  wheels  and  10  different 
kinds  of  low-down,  broad-tire  truck  wag¬ 
ons.  Farmers  who  do  not  use  a  low-down 
truck,  or  farm  wagon  with  low  wheels  do 
not  know  how  much  hard  work  on  the  farm 
can  be  avoided  by  it.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  prices. 


OR  SALE— Elegant  COUNTRY  Place. 

Westchester  County:  trolley  to  New  York.  Fifty- 
tive  acres:  abundant  fruit.  Colonial  house,  18  rooms. 
Lawns,  Mowering  shrubbery.  Barns  and  stables. 
$12,000.  Great  bargain.  Address 

“STRATHMORE.”  Armonk.  N.  Y. 


.  C  mrlU  I— Send  for  Prospectus  of 
O  Cl  till  1  ■  Rockwood,  Term.,  and 
descriptive  list  of  Farms  for  Sale. 

C«  F.  STEINWEHK.  Rockwood,  Tenn. 


150  Farms  for  Sale. 

(in  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  Vtrginla;  climate 
mild.  Land  cheap  and  productive.  Convenient  to 
large  cities  both  by  land  and  water.  Send  lor  descrip¬ 
tive  price-list  and  map  of  Peninsula  to 

F.  U.  IJKYDEN,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 


WE  CiO  A  WEEK  AND  EXPENSES  to  men  with 
PAY  OlOrlgs  to  Introduce  our  Poultry  <'om  pound 
Send  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26.  Parsons.  Kan 


Pnu/pr  Windmill  F01t  8ALE-— A  w-*°ot  Gai 

rUnci  TV  1 1 1 U  III  II I  vanl/.ed  Aermotor.  Good  a: 
new;  been  used  one  year.  Price.  $30. 

J.  Q.  MULFORL),  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


QEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1876.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Produots  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  A  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


PEARS,  APPLES  AND  GRAPES. 

Highest  Market  Prices  can  be  obtained  from 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

100  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows 
Falls,  has  been  informed  by  cable  that  the 
improved  U.  S.  separators  manufactured 
by  it  have  been  awarded  the  gold  medal  at 
the  Baris  International  Exposition,  where 
these  separators  are  now  on  exhibition. 
This  company  was  also  awarded  three 
medals  and  three  diplomas  of  highest  merit 
on  U.  S.  separators  at  the  World’s  Col¬ 
umbian  Exposition  in  1893.  These  awards 
show  very  plainly  the  high  class  of  goods 
manufactured  by  this  company,  when  they 
obtain  such  high  honors  in  competition 
with  the  world. 


PRIZE  APPLES  AT  PARIS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  awards  to  ex¬ 
hibitors  from  the  United  States  at  the 
Baris  Exposition,  in  the  temporary  com¬ 
petition  in  horticulture  held  August  8,  1900. 
All  of  the  fruit  exhibited  on  that  date  was 
from  last  year’s  crop,  and  was  reported  to 
be  in  good  condition  when  displayed.  The 
first  shipment  of  fruit  of  the  present  sea¬ 
son,  which  contained  exhibits  of  Summer 
apples  with  a  few  pears  and  peaches,  from 
the  States  of  New  York  and  Delaware,  is 
reported  to  have  reached  Barts  in  time  for 
the  competition  of  August  22.  The  apples 
and  pears  arrived  in  good  condition.  The 
second  shipment  went  irom  New  York  Au¬ 
gust  29,  and  contains  exhibits  of  applee  and 
pears  from  the  States  of  Illinois,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  third  ship¬ 
ment  will  leave  New  York  September  12, 
and  as  now  scheduled  will  contain  exhibits 
from  the  following  States:  Arkansas,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  New  York  and  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  last  shipment  of  the  season  will 
leave  New  York  September  26,  and  will 
contain  exhibits  from  a  number  of  States. 

First  prizes:  Collections  of  apples,  crop 
of  1899;  Division  of  Pomology,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  general 
collection,  22  varieties,  representing  14 
States;  Illinois  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety;  Missouri  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety;  New  York  State  Commission.  Col¬ 
lection  of  oranges,  California  State  Com¬ 
mission.  Second  prizes,  collections  of  ap¬ 
ples,  crop  of  1899:  Nebraska  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society;  North  Carolina  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture;  Joe  A.  Burton,  Or¬ 
leans,  Ind, ;  C.  G.  Winn,  Griggsville,  Ill. 

Acting  Pomologist.  wm.  a.  taylor. 


Beans  in  this  section  are  looking  fair 
considering  the  drought.  I  was  talking  the 
other  day  with  a  man  who  travels  around 
home,  buying  fruit,  and  he  thought  that 
the  bean  acreage  this  year  is  smaller  than 
last.  The  prices  are:  Choice  Marrows, 
$1.75;  Red  Kidney,  $1.55  per  bushel.  The 
farmers  in  this  section  seem  to  be  going 
into  fruit  and  cabbage.  b.  m.  p. 

Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


Free  for  a  Club  of  Four. 


Here  are  44  first-class  tools  for  repair¬ 
ing-  shoes,  rubber,  harness  and  tinware. 
We  are  g-oing-  to  give  no  arguments  why 
you  should  have  them.  The  reasons  and 
uses  are  apparent  to  every  one.  There 
is  nothing  like  mending  a  hole,  putting 
in  a  stitch,  or  driving  a  nail  in  time.  It 


always  saves  time  and  money.  It  often 
saves  lives.  The  price  is  $2  alone,  but 
it  need  cost  you  only  $1.  Send  us  one 
new  subscription  with  $1,  and  $1  extra — 
($2  in  all)  and  we  will  send  you  the  out¬ 
fit  complete,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you 
free  for  a  club  of  four  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  SI  each 


Gold-Shell  Rings. 

Most  people  like  a 
nice  ring.  We  show 
three  styles.  These  are 
made  by  drawing  a 
shell  of  gold  over  a  rod 
of  composition  metal. 

They  are  better  and 
will  wear  longer  than 
solid  gold  rings  of  a 
low  carat.  The  retail 
price  would  be  from  75 
cents  to  SI.  We  will 
send  one  of  these  rings 
postpaid  as  a  reward 
for  sending  one  new  subscription  at  SI 
Cut  a  slip  of  paper  the  size  of  finger  and 
send  for  size. 


1900 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER) 


They  Are  Waking  Up! 

Who  ?  Why  the  agents  who  go  about  doing  good  by  inducing 
their  neighbors  and  friends  to  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  As  you  ought  to 
know  we  pay  $2  each  day  to  the  agent  who  sends  the  largest  club. 
Here  is  last  week’s  record  : 


August  27. 
August  28. 
August  29. 
August  30. 
August  31. 
Sept.  1. 


S.  S.  Thorniley,  Ohio .  Two  Yearlies;  10  Trials. 

IT.  E.  Vau  Eps,  New  York .  Four  Yearlies. 

Rouson  German,  Michigan .  Four  Yearlies;  13  Trials. 

J.  Fitch  Lansing,  New  York .  One  Yearly;  nine  Trials. 

Ronson  German,  Michigan .  Three  Yearlies;  two  Trials. 

Geo.  II.  Butler,  Maine .  One  Yearly. 


You  will  see  that  this  is  a  little  better  business.  Though  the 
profits  won  by  this  agent  are  “out  of  sight”,  they  are  not  out  of 
your  reach,  and  you  could  easily  get  a  $2-bill  if  you  were  to  try. 
Don’t  know  what  to  do  with  $2  perhaps  !  Well,  now,  we  will  guaran¬ 
tee  that  your  wife  can  spend  it  if  you  can’t.  We  shall  pay  this 
money  every  day,  no  matter  how  small  the  clubs  may  be. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

BROOM-CORN  NEWS.— Reports  from 
the  broom  corn  district  of  Illinois  state  that 
on  account  of  the  hot  weather,  rains  and 
wind,  $200,000  worth  of  the  corn  has  been 
damaged  and  will  rot  in  the  fields.  This 
will  give  the  combine  an  excuse  for  another 
advance  in  prices.  In  many  places  now 
brooms  sell  for  twice  as  much  as  formerly. 

THE  NECTARINE  is  a  sort  of  half- 
brother  to  the  peach  and  plum,  having  a 
peach  pit,  the  smooth  skin  of  a  plum,  and 
flesh  different  from  either,  with  a  sharp, 
but  not  unpleasant  acid.  While  all  that  I 
have  eaten  lacked  the  delicate  flavor  of  the 
peach,  they  have  an  auvantage  over  that 
woolly  fruit  in  having  dropped  the  fuzzy 
coat,  which  is  such  a  nuisance  to  people 
who  take  their  fruit  without  peeling,  am 
do  not  wish  to  bother  to  sandpaper  it  be¬ 
fore  eating.  Not  many  nectarines  are  sold 
in  this  market.  If  pushed  a  little,  no  doubt 
quite  a  quantity  could  be  disposed  of,  for 
a  fruit  with  such  a  peculiar  flavor  is  sure 
to  strike  some  people  so  favorably  that  they 
would  buy  it  at  every  opportunity. 

CRANBERRIES.— The  first  shipments  of 
the  Cape  Cod  crop  are  expected  in  a  few 
days.  Trade  will  be  light  for  a  time  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  all  sorts  of 
fresh  fruits.  The  yield  on  Long  Island, 
where  the  business  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  last  few  years,  is  said  to  be 
heavy,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  there  will 
be  enough  to  make  up  for  the  shortage  in 
the  Cape  Cod  crop,  which  is  reported  to  be 
but  little  more  than  one-half  that  of  last 
season.  A  large  amount  of  the  Jersey 
berries  are  held  until  late  and  then  shipped 
into  interior  points  without  going  through 
this  market  at  all.  The  chief  objection  to 
cranberries  that  are  marketed  early  is  that 
they  do  not  have  color  enough.  Buyers 
think  that  a  cranberry  ought  to  be  a 
dark  red,  and  have  but  little  use  for  the 
white-livered  ones. 

FRUITS.— There  is  a  large  supply  of 
early  apples,  but  many  are  inferior,  selling 
for  low  prices.  Peach  conditions  remain 
about  the  same  as  last  reported.  The 
shipments  received  are  large,  but  there  is 
a  good  trade  which  keeps  the  market 
cleaned  up  in  fair  shape.  All  qualities  are 
seen,  from  the  luscious  .Vs  ry  land  and 
Delaware  fruit  to  the  tough  and  pumpkiny 
Californias,  with  scarcely  as  much  juice 
or  flavor  as  a  respectable  dried  apple. 
They  grow  enormously  large  and  Iook  fine, 
but  are  the  double  quintessence  of  hypo¬ 
crisy.  How  they  manage  to  sell  here  year 
after  year  is  a  mystery.  It  seems  hardly 
possible  that  any  person  would  buy  them 
more  than  once.  xJears  of  anything  but 
fancy  grades  are  not  selling  well,  and  plums 
go  in  the  same  catalogue,  some  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  having  gone  recently  at  prices  that  did 
not  pay  the  freight. 

A  BLIND  WHITTLER.— One  of  the  at¬ 
tractions  in  the  City  Hall  Park  near  the 
Post  Office  in  this  city  is  a  blind  man  of 
varied  accomplishments.  He  takes  a  pine 
stick  14x2%x%  inches;  cuts  a  right-angled 
notch  in  the  middle  one-third  of  the  way 
through  one  side;  splits  half  of  the  stick 
edgewise  down  to  this  notch  into  shavings 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick;  spreads  and 
twists  them  slightly,  and  there  is  a  good 
imitation  of  an  open  fan,  certainly  better 
than  most  men  could  make  with  the  help 
of  two  good  eyes.  While  doing  this  he 
talks  to  the  crowd,  giving  some  bits  of 
sound  sense;  sings  now  and  then;  and 
finally  takes  up  a  collection.  He  also  runs 
a  sort  of  employment  agency,  and  says 
that  any  boy  who  is  industrious  and  has 
good  habits,  and  is  willing  to  work  for  a 
small  sum  to  start  on,  may  learn  where  he 
can  get  employment,  by  writing  his  name 


on  a  piece  of  paper  and  putting  it  into  the 
blind  man’s  box. 


LIVE  POULTRY  SPECIAL.— The  festivi¬ 
ties  connected  with  the  Jewish  New  Year 
will  be  celebrated  September  24-25,  the  for¬ 
mer  date  being  Rosh  Hashonoh,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  5661  of  the  Jewish  era. 
There  is  always  an  increased  demand  for 
live  poultry  at  this  time,  and  those  who 
have  any  to  sell  will  do  well  to  write  to 
dealers  here  or  in  other  cities  having  a 
large  Jewish  population,  asking  just  what 
their  special  trade  requires.  If  you  have 
any  quantity  of  live  poultry  to  send  here 
and  do  not  know  the  names  of  dealers, 
write  to  this  office  telling  just  what  you 
have,  and  we  will  hand  the  letter  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  tell  you  what  to  send,  and  give 
full  particulars.  This  will  apply  to  other 
matters  also.  Readers  are  invited  to  ask 
questions  about  any  product  they  have  for 
sale,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  get  the  in¬ 
formation  desired.  In  writing  always  give 
particulars  as  to  quality,  etc.  In  this  way 
time  Is  saved,  and  a  more  definite  answer 
can  be  given. 


INEQUALITY.— A  guard  on  the  head  car 
of  a  New  York  elevated  train  is  not  more 
than  five  feet  tall;  slender,  not  weighing 
over  90  pounds;  looks  sickly;  has  a  weak 
voice  that  Is  scarcely  heard  inside  the  car 
when  he  calls  out  the  stations;  and  stands 
on  tiptoe  to  reach  the  bell-rope,  using  bo' t 
hands  to  pull  it,  when  he  starts  the  train. 
All  this  is  done  with  effort,  and  one  can¬ 
not  help  feeling  sorry  that  he  has  to  work 
in  a  position  for  which  he  is  so  thoroughly 
unfitted  by  nature.  Holding  a  similar  po¬ 
sition  on  another  train  is  a  150-p«und  man. 
There  is  a  healthy  color  in  his  face,  show¬ 
ing  plenty  of  good  blood.  His  eyes  snap; 
no  weather  is  cold  enough  to  make  him 
cross,  and  he  bristles  all  over  with  activity. 
He  shuts  the  gates  with  a  vim;  gives  the 
bell-rope  two  quick  jerks  with  one  hand; 
calls  out  the  stations  so  that  you  can  hear 
him  in  the  next  car;  and  does  all  of  this 
in  an  offhand  way,  showing  that  it  is  no 
effort  for  him.  He  has  a  surplus  of  life. 
The  first  man  does  his  work,  but  at  a  great 
bodily  strain.  The  second  could  do  much 
more  without  getting  tired.  His  natural 
advantages  are  immense.  Nature’s  weak¬ 
lings  in  body  face  hard  conditions,  but 
many,  instead  of  wasting  strength  in  com¬ 
plaining,  have  thought  the  matter  over 
carefully,  fitted  themselves  into  the  niches 
of  life’s  work  which  they  could  best  fill, 
and  often  accomplished  more  than  their 
more  favored  neighbors. 


COMPARATIVE  HAY  PRICES.— A  study 
of  different  markets  at  one  date  recently 
showed  that  hay  was  selling  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices  in  the  cities  named.  The  figures 
given  are  dollars  and  fractions  per  ton: 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

New  York.  17 

16 

Chicago....  13 

12 

Boston .  17 

15% 

Pittsburg..  14% 

13 

Baltimore..  16 

15 

Memphis...  12% 

11% 

New  Orl’ns  15 

14 

Louisville... 12% 

12 

Clover. 

Prai¬ 

Rye 

Mixed. 

rie  1. 

Straw. 

16 

.  , 

14% 

. . 

9 

6% 

15 

a  . 

15% 

13% 

8% 

8% 

14 

11 

11% 

8% 

13% 

8 

• 

12 

8% 

In  San  Francisco  at  the  same  time  Alfalfa 
brought  $7.50  and  clover  $5.  Most  of  the 
other  varieties  quoted  there  are  wheat  and 
oat  hay,  choice  wheat  selling  at  $11.50,  and 
oat,  $7  to  $10.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
there  is  always  more  or  less  complaint 
from  receivers  that  new  hay  is  pressed  and 
rushed  on  to  the  mar*tet  before  it  has  a 
chance  to  “sweat  out”  in  the  mow.  There 
is  some  temptation  to  do  this  when  old  hay 
gets  scarce,  and  the  market  brightens  up 
a  little  in  the  middle  of  July,  but  shippers 
should  remember  that,  unless  very  loosely 
baled,  hay  which  Is  pressed  too  soon  after 
harvest  is  almost  certain  to  spoil.  These 
bales  when  stored  for  a  short  time  will 
steam  like  a  teakettle,  and  I  have  seen 
some  cut  open  that  were  so  rotten  as  to  be 
entirely  worthless.  w.  w.  h. 


-  THE  COUNTRY'S  MILK  TRADE. 

At  Chattanooga,  Tenn.— Everything  is 
on  the  “go-as-you-please”  plan.  There  is 
no  official  inspection.  The  majority  of  the 
milk  is  raised  on  farms  within  a  few  miles, 
brought  into  the  city  in  wagons  and  ped¬ 
dled  on  the  streets.  There  is,  however, 
considerable  milk  shipped  in  from  various 
points  within  10  to  30  miles  of  Chattanooga, 
which  sells  at  wholesale  at  about  15  cents 
per  gallon.  Milk  retails  by  the  quart  at 
seven  cents,  or  25  cents  per  gallon,  al¬ 
though  occasionally  it  can  be  bought  for 
five  cents  per  quart  from  the  poorer  class 
of  milkmen.  Our  own  experience  is  that 
the  cheaper  the  milk,  the  poorer  it  is,  and 
that  we  get  as  much  cream  and  casein  for 
the  dollar  out  of  the  seven-cent  milk  as 
we  do  out  of  the  five.  There  are  no  special 
statutes,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  In  the  State 
of  Tennessee  regulating  the  milk  business. 
We  presume  adulterations  could  be  pun¬ 
ished  under  the  general  statute  against 
frauds,  etc.  The  dairymen  are  beginning 
to  pay  some  attention  to  breeds  and  grade 
Jerseys  are  becoming  mmmon.  One  dairy 
is  said  to  be  composed  entirely  of  regis¬ 
tered  Jersey  stock;  one  or  two  others  of 
purebred  and  grade  Jerseys.  The  Jersey 
seems  to  be  the  favorite  so  far.  A  few 
Holsteins  are  seen.  The  difference  in  cli¬ 
mate  and  soil  makes  a  great  difference  in 
the  kind  of  food  that  can  be  grown  for 
dairy  cattle,  and  considerable  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  milk.  I  presume  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  get  as  large 
milk  yields  per  cow  in  this  climate  as  in 
the  North.  Possibly  the  use  of  silage  might 
bring  it  about,  but  silos  are  few  and  far 
between.  Some  have  tried  them  and  aban¬ 
doned  them;  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
why.  FREDERICK  GATES. 

At  Johnstown,  Pa. — There  are  48  wagons 
delivering  milk  in  the  city,  the  milkmen 
paying  a  city  license  of  $5  and  $10  per  year 
for  a  one  and  two-horse  wagon  respective¬ 
ly,  and  three  or  four  milk  depots,  which 
also  pay  a  city  license.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  a  number  of  restaurants  and 
other  small  business  people  who  sell  milk 
in  connection  with  their  other  business. 
A  few  of  the  wagons  are  kept  in  the  city, 
and  have  their  supply  shipped  on  the  rail¬ 
road  from  the  nearby  stations  as  far  as  35 
miles  distant;  a  few  others  produce  a  part 
of  their  supply,  and  ship  the  rest,  but  the 
greater  portion  is  produced  on  the  farms 
from  where  it  is  hauled  directly  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  These  wagons  come  from  within 
a  radius  of  about  four  miles.  The  price 
charged  the  consumer  is  six  ceqts  per 
quart.  The  farmers  who  ship  their  milk 
on  the  railroad  to  the  dealers  here  get 
from  12  to  15  cents  per  gallon  delivered 
here.  The  cows  are  principally  native 
stock,  with  a  few  Jersey  and  grade  Jersey 
and  Alderney,  and  possibly  a  few  grades  of 
other  breeds.  As  to  official  inspection  there 
is  a  local  board  of  health  here  and  a  health 
officer  who  occasionally  collects  a  half- 
dozen  samples  and  gets  them  analyzed  bv 
a  Pittsburg  chemist.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  chemist  acts  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Pure  Food  law  or  not,  but  I 
rather  think  not.  I  might  further  say  that 
a  very  little  milk  is  handled  in  bottles,  but 
nearly  all  is  carried  in  large  cans  from 
which  the  customer  is  served.  Some  of  the 
wagons  run  on  Sunday,  while  others,  per¬ 
haps,  more  than  half  of  them,  do  not. 

JOHN  A.  WERTZ. 

At  London,  Ont. 

The  citizens  of  this  city  are  supplied  by 
a  great  number  of  dealers  or  peddlers, 
there  being  about  80  of  them  in  this  city 
with  a  population  of  about  40,000.  They 
are  all  entirely  independent  of  one  another 
and  there  is  no  rule  affecting  the  price  or 
anything  of  that  description.  Owing  to 
the  large  number  of  dealers  or  peddlers' 
there  is  a  great  waste  of  energy  in  deliver¬ 
ing  the  supply  of  milk  to  the  citizens,  as  all 
these  dealers  travel  from  one  end  of  the 
city  to  another,  wasting  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  time,  and  wear  and  tear  of  wag¬ 
ons,  cans,  horses,  etc.  The  city  health  of¬ 
ficer  looks  after  the  quality  of  the  milk.  He 
inspects  the  barns  and  stables  of  these 
dealers  about  twice  a  year,  and  reports 
upon  their  condition,  cleanliness,  etc.  He 
also  has  authority  to  take  samples  of  the 
milk  from  their  wagons  on  the  street  at 
any  time.  These  samples  are  tested  by 
the  Babcock  tester,  and  he  makes  a  report 
twice  a  year  showing  the  condition  of 
barns  and  stables,  herds,  and  the  per  cent 
or  quantity  of  butter  fat  which  each  dealer 
is  supplying  his  customers  with.  There 
has  been  some  effort  to  supply  the  cus¬ 
tomers  with  bottled  milk,  but  it  has  not  been 
carried  out  to  any  great  extent.  In  fact  I 
would  prefer  having  the  milk  from  the  or¬ 
iginal  can,  as  my  opinion  is  that  some  of 
the  dealers  fill  the  bottles  on  the  street. 
Of  course  there  are  many  improvements 
that  might  be  made,  but  still  on  the  whole 
the  citizens  of  London  are  getting  a  pretty 
fair  quality  of  milk.  The  supply  comes 
from  the  farmers  and  dairymen  surround¬ 
ing  the  city,  and  is  brought  in  by  wagon 
four,  five  and  six  miles.  This  milk,  of 
course,  is  sold  wholesale  to  the  dealers 


who  have  not  enough  milk  from  their  own 
herds.  Some  of  the  dealers  handle  their 
entire  supply  in  this  way,  and  do  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  keep  any  cows.  There  is  still 
considerable  room  for  improvement  as  to 
the  method  of  handling  the  supply,  and  the 
method  of  delivering  it  to  customers.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  greater  care  should  be 
exercised  by  the  dealers  or  peddlers  with 
regard  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  wagons, 
cans,  etc.  I  have  seen  many  cans  that 
should  not  be  tolerated  or  allowed  to  be 
used,  in  supplying  the  human  family  with 
milk,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  old,  bat¬ 
tered  and  rusty,  and  cannot  be  kept  in 
proper  condition  for  milk.  There  has  been 
no  attempt  made  as  yet  to  sterilize  or 
Pasteurize  the  milk  supply  of  this  city,  and 
there  is  room  for  much  improvement  along 
that  line.  The  breds  of  cows  that  are  kept 
are  of  great  variety,  such  as  the  Ayrshire, 
Holstein,  and  the  mongrel  or  what  is  called 
Canadian  cows.  There  are  a  few  small 
herds  of  Jerseys,  but  not  many  of  them, 
uome  of  the  dealers  say  they  handle  Jer¬ 
sey  milk,  but  that  is  misleading.  Prices 
are  2%  to  three  cents  per  quart  wholesale, 
and  five  and  six  cents  per  quart  retail. 

JOHN  S.  PEARCE. 


Meehan’s  Monthly  recommends  a  mass 
of  pokeberry  as  a  suitable  plant  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  garden,  where  a  mass  of  brilliant  Fall 
foliage  is  desired.  This  is  a  very  showy 
native  plant,  misnamed  a  weed. 


How  many  year*  of  her  life  does  a 
woman  spend  over  the  hot  cook  stove 
getting  those  three  meals  a  day  ?  Back 
aching,  head  throbbing,  nerves  twitch¬ 
ing,  it’s  all  the  same,  there  are  three 
meals  a  day  to  be  prepared.  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  cannot  lighten 
woman’s  labor,  but  it  can  and  does  in¬ 
crease  her  strength.  It  cures  those  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  womanly  organs  which  un¬ 
dermine  woman’s  vitality. 

"I  cannot  praise  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  too  highly  as  a  tonic  for  tired,  worn- 
out  women  who  are  afflicted  with  female  weak¬ 
ness,"  writes  Mrs.  Ira  W.  Holmes,  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.  ”It  has  helped  me  very  much 
and  a  skillful  physician  once  said  to  me  in 
answer  to  my  question  as  to  its  efficacy,  *  I  know 
Of  cases  where  it  has  really  worked  wonders.’  ” 

1  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  do  not 
re-act  upon  the  system.  They  are  a  good 
thing  to  keep  in  the  house.  One  ‘  Pellet  ’ 
is  a  laxative,  two  a  cathartic  dose.  The 
medicine  fo-  every  woman. 


Costs 

Less 


in  the  end — costs  less  from 
the  start — to  use 

Veterinary  Pixine 

Don’t  remain  in  the  dark.  Avoid  min¬ 
eral  products,  they  heal  unnaturally,  if 
at  all.  No  man  would  dare  use  them  on 
himself.  Insist  on  having  Veterinary 
Pixine— the  purely  animal  and  vegetable 
preparation — the  most  scientific  and  na¬ 
tural— the  most  speedy  and  vital— heal¬ 
ing  ointment  that  can  be  made.  The 
absolutely  guaranteed  cure  for  chafed 
and  sore  necks,  scratches,  hoof  rot,  and 
all  sores  and  skin  affections  on  horse, 
cow  and  domestic  animals  Cures  with¬ 
out  scab  or  scar.  Money  back  if  it  fails. 
price  i  foz-  1?ox>  '  25c. 

i  8-oz.  box,  -  50c. 

At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


EARLY  CARE  OF  THE  HULL. 

May  Offset  His  Pedigree. 

One  of  our  readers  in  New  York  State 
sends  us  the  following  question  with  re¬ 
gard  to  a  bull:  “Do  you  think  that  an  off¬ 
spring  of  a  bull  that  has  not  been  properly 
cared  for  from  a  calf  is  as  valuable  and 
profitable  as  it  otherwise  would  be?  Some 
people  claim  that  a  purebred  animal,  one 
that  is  ‘royally  bred,’  although  he  may  be 
dwarfed  and  stunted  and  not  in  his  best 
condition,  is  as  liable  to  transmit  the  de¬ 
sired  qualities  of  his  ancestors  as  though 
the  reverse  were  true.” 

I  do  not  think,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
a  bull  that  has  been  stunted  when 
young,  whether  royally  bred  or  not, 
transmits  as  strong,  vigorous,  growthy 
and  healthy  stock  as  one  that  has  been 
kept  growing  from  the  very  first.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  I  know  by 
experience.  Seven  years  ago  I  bought  a 
purebred  Brown  Swiss  bull,  one  year 
old,  but  badly  stunted  in  growth.  I  be¬ 
gan  to  feed  him  lightly,  and  he  began 
to  grow,  and  continued  to  grow.  When 
at  three  years  of  age  I  sold  him,  he 
weighed  1,500  pounds.  I  have  now 
three  generations  of  his  stock,  and  they 
all  retain  his  qualities  in  a  marked  de¬ 
gree.  But  I  consider  this  one  of  the 
exceptions,  for  I  believe  that  to  have  a 
bull,  or  any  other  stock,  at  its  best,  it 
should  never  be  allowed  to  stop  grow¬ 
ing,  and,  furthermore,  I  believe  that 
purebred  stock  is  much  more  profitable 
at  any  time  than  scrub  stock. 

GEO.  W.  HIGGINS. 

“Royally  bred”  certainly  means  coming 
from  a  royal  line  of  ancestors  that  have 
made  records  entitling  them  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  royalty.  Animal  pedigree  is 
only  valuable  as  a  guarantee  of  what 
has  been  done,  and,  from  the  hypothesis 
of  like  producing  like,  a  promise  of 
what  may  be  expected.  Extraordinary 
performance  is  never  an  accident,  and 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  years  of 
thought  and  hard  work  and  infinite 
pains,  assuredly  may  be  largely  undone 
in  a  stunted  offspring,  at  least  as  far  as 
his  ability  to  transmit  his  inherited 
tendencies  is  concerned.  True,  he 
might,  by  the  force  of  his  inherited 
prepotency,  give  a  fairly  good  account 
of  himself,  but  who  shall  say  how  far 
his  arrested  development  has  squan¬ 
dered  his  birth,  reverted  to  type  and  in¬ 
fluenced  the  purity  of  his  transmission? 

I  wouldn’t  want  to  buy  a  stunted  calf, 
nor  the  calf  of  a  Btunted  sire  or  dam.  I 
never  knew  a  stunted  calf  or  heifer  to 
make  a  good  cow.  In  both  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  nature  is 
shocked  when  she  is  arrested,  and  while 
it  is  very  hard  always  to  tell  what 
might  have  been,  in  vegetable  life,  we 
can  give  a  very  good  guess  at  it.  Ask 
a  tobacco  grower  how  his  leaf  cures  if 
the  plant  stops  growing.  You  can 
measure  the  result  of  your  stunt  from 
the  top  of  your  corn-crib.  We  have  all 
seen  "scrub”  ability,  with  blue  blood  in 
the  pedigree.  I  venture  to  promise  a 
tracing  back  will  find  a  stunted  ances¬ 
tor  and  a  stinting  feeder.  Yes,  indeed, 
keep  the  calf  always  doing  his  best. 

Furniss.  Pa.  w.  f.  m’spabran. 

We  have  a  stallion,  Ostrick,  in  this 
neighborhood,  about  20  yeans  old,  who 
is  very  small,  but  well-bred.  His  dam 
died  when  he  was  two  days  old,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  was  a  year  old  he  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  break  a  leg.  His  colts,  I  am 
told  (I  know  only  a  few  of  them),  are 
of  average  Bize,  some  quite  large.  It  is 
my  belief,  though,  that  if  this  small¬ 
ness,  this  stunted  growth,  did  not  make 
itself  apparent  in  the  first  generation,  it 
would  be  likely  to  in  the  second  or 
third.  It  is  evidently  a  weakness,  if  not 
inherited,  developed  by  the  lack  of 
something  essential  to  a  complete  de¬ 


velopment,  and  I  believe  that  though  it 
might  not  be  apparent,  to  the  casual  ob¬ 
server,  it  will  show  its  effects,  some¬ 
time,  somewhere;  and  that  if  such  a 
thing  could  be  as  having  the  same 
animal  in  the  two  different  states  of 
development,  the  complete,  fully  de¬ 
veloped  state  would  bring  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  I  think  that  if  taken  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  point,  the  best  developed  bull  will 
be  chosen  by  everyone.  About  15 
months  ago  one  of  our  very  best  cows 
brought  us  twin  bulls,  they  were  very 
near  one  size,  but  the  larger  one  soon 
began  to  outstrip  the  smaller  one,  and 
at  about  five  months  of  age  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  almost  every  one  that  saw 
them  the  best  bull  that  we  had  ever 
bred,  while  few  ever  looked  at  the 
smaller  one.  Of  course  the  results  are 
yet  to  be  seen. 

HERBERT  HOOrER,  V.  M.  D. 

Bynum,  Md. 

The  offspring  of  a  bull  that  has  only 
been  moderately  ‘fed  from  birth,  is  as 
valuable  and  profitable  as  though  he 
had  been  kept  fat  and  fed  everything  he 
would  eat,  for  oftentimes  the  fat  kind 
fail  to  breed,  and  the  moderately-fed 
calf,  if  somewhat  stunted  and  not  kept 
in  his  best  condition,  is  more  liable  to 
transmit  the  desired  qualities  of  his  an¬ 
cestors,  as  though  the  reverse  were 
true.  The  bull  being  a  purebred  and 
well  bred,  we  think  the  early  handling 
has  but  little  to  do  with  his  usefulness 
as  a  sire.  Of  course  we  like  to  keep  him 
in  a  good  growing  condition,  and  allow 
him  plenty  of  exercise.  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  got  fat  bull  calves,  12  months 
old,  for  future  use,  and  would  turn  them, 
with  our  calves,  to  run  on  grass,  and  we 
would,  perhaps,  not  see  one  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  trusting  to  our  men  to  look 
after  him.  He  would  go  all  to  pieces. 
We  saw  afterward  that  we  should  have 
kept  him  up,  or  allowed  to  run  in  a 
small  lot,  and  fed  three  times  each  day: 
three  out  of  five  of  these  bulls  did  no 
good,  and  we  can  say  the  same  of  the 
heifers.  ison  &  litsey. 

Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

We  can  first  start  in  with  the  unde¬ 
niable  fact  that  all  modern  breeds  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  artificial  produc¬ 
tion.  They  have  arrived  at  their  pres¬ 
ent  perfection  by  skill  in  selection, 
breeding  from  the  best  types,  and  final¬ 
ly  from  skilful  development  and  feed. 
There  is  a  constant  tendency,  although 
one  that  is  becoming  less  and  less,  to 
revert  back  te  their  original  ancestors, 
and  when  these  favorable  conditions  in 
the  way  of  careful  selection  and  devel¬ 
opment  and  breeding  to  one  of  the  best 
types  is  withdrawn,  they  will  rapidly 
deteriorate.  Keeping  the  above  in  view, 
I  should  hesitate  to  use  a  bull,  however 
well  bred,  who  had  not  been  properly 
developed,  as  there  will  be  some  small 
percentage  of  chance  that  the  early  ma¬ 
turity  of  his  get  may  be  slightly  dimin¬ 
ished,  and  that  they  might  not  reach  the 
same  development  as  if  their  sire  had 
been  raised  under  better  conditions.  We 
know  that  the  overfeeding,  especially 
for  the  show  ring,  of  young  animals  of 
the  dairy  families  is  apt,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  influence  the  quality  of  their 
get  in  the  way  of  increasing  their  ten¬ 
dency  to  fat.  We  also  know  that  his 
good  and  bad  qualities  in  formation,  and 
all  the  tendencies  towards  milk  and  in¬ 
dividual  peculiarities  of  his  ancestors, 
are  apt  to  crop  out  in  his  get.  It  is, 
therefore,  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  bad  treatment  during  the  most  im¬ 
portant  period  of  a  bull’s  life,  that  is, 
the  period  of  his  development,  will  quite 
probably  have  some  injurious  influence 
upon  his  progeny.  geo.  f.  weston. 


Milk  Strippings  for  Consumptives. 

The  last  quart  of  the  milking,  or 
“strippings,”  taken  immediately  after 
milking  before  it  has  parted  with  any  of 
the  animal  heat,  is  the  most  valuable 
thing  known  to  build  up  a  person  who  is 
thin  and  emaciated  from  any  disease. 
My  theory  for  years  has  been  that  the 
“strippings”  were  nearly  all  cream, 
which  I  have  demonstrated  to  be  a  fact. 
I  also  believed  that  when  taken  imme¬ 
diately  after  milking,  while  it  contains 
all  the  animal  heat,  and  before  any 
change  had  taken  place,  it  would  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  at  once  into  the  circulation  with¬ 
out  going  through  the  ordinary  process 
of  digestion.  This  I  have  also  found  to 
be  true.  I  direct  my  patients  to  begin 
with  half  a  pint  and  gradually  increase 
the  quantity  until  at  the  end  of  a  week 
they  are  taking  a  quart  at  a  time,  or  as 
much  as  they  can  possibly  drink  without 
causing  too  much  discomfort.  This 
should  be  followed  up  regularly  twice  a 
day.  I  have  known  of  many  cases  who 
could  not  drink  the  cold  milk  or  even 
milk  which  had  stood  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  yet  these  persons  could  drink  a 
quart  immediately  after  milking  without 
the  slightest  derangement  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  organs.  In  consumption  the  pa¬ 
tient  steadily  loses  in  weight,  and  al¬ 
though  the  old  methods  are  used  faith¬ 
fully  to  try  and  build  up  the  strength, 
yet  the  patient  steadily  loses  flesh.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  my  patients, 
who  have  followed  my  instructions,  to 
gain  five  pounds  a  week  in  weight.  No 
other  plan  I  have  heard  of  has  proved 
so  successful.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  it  is  very  important  to  select  a  cow 
that  is  healthy  and  one  that  gives  very 
rich  milk.  Then  it  is  also  of  very  great 
importance  that  the  very  last  ot  the 
milking,  or  “strippings,”  should  be 
taken,  and  of  equal  importance  that 
this  should  be  taken  immediately  after 
milking  while  it  contains  all  the  animal 
heat.  No  other  food  is  so  natural,  and 
none  has  ever  proved  so  successful. 
The  consumptive  w«»l  soon  find  a  change 
for  the  better  if  the  above  instructions 
are  followed.  I  have  tested  this  plan  in 
hundreds  of  cases  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  I  know  that  there  are  thousands  of 
cases  whose  lives  might  be  saved  if  the 
above  instructions  were  followed.  Of 
course  in  most  cases  a  certain  amount  of 
medical  treatment  is  also  necessary. 

B.  J.  KEN GAEL,  H.  D. 


Leg  and  Body  Wash. 

Race  horses  often  become  sore 
an  d  sti  ff  f  rom  conti  n  ued  st  rain 
fj£Sa mgM  on  the  hard  tracks.  Nothing  takes 

rfr'TjjnYaL-W  out  this  stiffness  and  soreness 
likoa  wash  compounded  of  diluted 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

C&ff  fi  aPP'y  to  the  legs  and  put  on  light 

ran  K  bandagee-Sponpe  the  body  and  put 

' on  light  blanket.  Guaranteed  to 
iknil  nr°dnce  desired  results  or  money 

Readvllle  Trotting  Park,  Mass.,  March  23, 1900. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  V.  S. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  used  your  Elixir  for  the  past  ten  years,  in  the 
diluted  form  for  a  leg  ana  body  wash.  I  consider  it  the  best  wash 
for  keeping  horses  from  soiing  up.  Horses  done  up  with  this  wash 
are  much  less  liable  to  take  co.d  than  when  done  up  with  witch  hazel 
or  any  other  wash  I  ever  used.  J.  H.  NAY. 

Our  100-page  book,  “Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 
Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  If  any. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured. 
New,  common-sense  method,  I 
not  expensive.  No  e«r«g  | 
psy.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill-  ( 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute  care  of  Lamp  Jaw,  free  to  ‘ 
readersof  thispaper.  1 

Fleming  Brea.,  chemists,  ( 
Union  Stock  lards,  Chicago,  UL  . 


Breeders’  Directory. 


A1  Fowls.  Pigs,  Sheep — varieties.  Farm¬ 
ers’  prices.  Cir.  A.  McClain  (No.  T).  Delaware.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Fine  -  Bred  HOLSTEIN- 

FRIESIAN  Cattle,  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address  WM.  BOOT), 

Maple  Stock  Farm.  Binghamton,  N.  V. 


Chester  Whites,  Holsteins  anti  Choice  Eggs. 

A  fine  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters. 
Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  Rock  Eggs;  15  for  75  cents. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro.  N.  Y. 


Some  GOOD  young 


JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOK  SALK  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUG8  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 


DELLHURST  FARM, 

MENTOR,  OHIO, 

has  nearly  80  Holstein  Bull  Calves  to  select 
from,  and  offers  sons  of  DeKol’s  Butter  Boy  No 
19210,  Hoyal  Paul  22979  and  others,  having  the  much 
talked-of  Pauline  Paul  and  DeKol  cross.  Our  Herd 
now  numbers  150  head.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  for  sale  from  Advanced  Registry  cows. 


AVDCUIDCC  tracing  to  Lord  Bangor  4130  and 
A  1  nanmcd  Duchess  of  Smithtield  4256. 

DCDkllDn  at  stud.  Very  large.  Belated 
dla  DCnNAnU  to  Champions. 

Imported  French  Coach  Mare. 

B.  LUTHEIt  SHIMEK,  B.  8., 

Mt.  Airy  Park  Farm.  Bethlehem.  Pa. 


Registered  Shropshires  for  SaleiKL*  Sd 

ones.  S.  SHAFFER.  Princeton,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa. 


SHROPSHIRE 

Ram  lambs,  sired  by  England’s 
pri/.e  winners:  a  few  aged  ewes. 
CHESTER  WHITE  SWINK.-A 
choice  lot  of  young  pigs.  Fine 
stock  a  specialty. 

Sidney  Sprague,  Falconer.N.Y. 


RAMS  and  EWES  of 

OOUtntiOWn  the  best  quality. 

Address  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRES. 

The  Business  Farmer’s  Sheep. 

175  takes  10  ewe  lambs;  $60  takes  six  yearling  ewes 
$120  takes  10  two-year  ewes:  $100  takes  10  One  ram 
lambs.  All  registered  or  eligible,  and  sure  to  please 
Address  W.  A.  BASSETT,  Farmer.  N.Y. 


\JkJ  want  to  purchase  two  South- 

TV  311  l6U  down  Bams,  one  or  two  years 
old.  SeDd  price  and  description  to 

GEO.  W.  BATES,  Parslppany,  N.  J. 


(Indfira  f  Alte~The  handsomest,  hardiest  and  most 
nll^l/ld  UUdlo  protitsble  stock  on  the  farm.  For 
circular  address  ED.  W.  COLE  &  CO.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 


Aftl  I  ||“  DIIDC  from  registered  stock. 
UULLIC  rUlw  Spayed  females.  Circulars 
free.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


Ferrets  for  Sale 


— Address  CHARLES  SMITH, 
Mainesburg,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 


SCOTT’S 

Perfect  Swinging 
anil  Self-Closing 

COW  STANCHION 

Each  cow  shuts  herself 
in  place.  Circulars  free. 
B.  C.  SCOTT, 

01(1  D /\ /»  /, V\  C  t 


THE  GRAIN  RANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfeot  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O,  H.  ROBERTSON, 

ForestvUle,  Conn. 


irATII  Tfl  I  IPC  Oh  HENS  and  CHICKENS 
ItAIn  IU  LluL  64-page  book  fri«. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


HENS  LAY  BEST 

—In  fact  they  lay  double  the  eggs  winter 
and  summer  when  fed  Green  Cut  Bone. 

Mann’s  New  Bone  Cutiers 

out  all  hard  and  soft  bones,  meat,  gristle, 
&c.,  fine,  fast  and  withcutchokingand  run 
easy.  Clover  cut  with  our  Clover  Cutters 
helps  wonderfully.  Mann’s  Granite  Crvstal 
Gritand  Feed  Trays  too.  Catalogue  FREE. 

P.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass.1 


Death  to  Heaves, 

Coughs  and  Distemper, 
is  NEWTON’S  CURE. 
Best  references.  $1  can. 
Newton  Horse  Remedy 
,  Co.  (Y),  Toledo,  O. 


-Large  strain,  purebred, 

.  _ . .  Poland-China  Pigs  for  sale 

$5  each  when  they  are  eight  to  ten  weeks  old. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


POLAND-GHINAS 


1SC)5  Thirty-Seven  Years  Ago  1900 


Worthington,  Sllnn.,  June  12,  1899. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:— My  O.  I.  C.  brood  sows  (purchased  from  you)  will  weigh 
upward  of  700  lbs.,  in  breeding  condition  now ;  11  and  12  pigs  by  their 
sides.  I  think  my  0. 1.  C.’S  first-class.  They  take  first  premiums  over 
all  breeds  wherever  shown.  Respectfully  yours,  WILSON  AGER. 


we  originated  the  now  world 
famous  O.  I.  C.  hogs  and 
established  our  present  bus¬ 
iness.  We  are  still  in  bus¬ 
iness  and  the  O.  I.  C’s.  con¬ 
tinue  as  in  the  past,  the  best 
general  purpose  hog  known. 
They  Are  less  liable  to  dis¬ 
ease  than  others,  too.  They 
have  constitutions.  We  send 
a  sample  pair  of  our 

Famous 
O.I.C.  HOGS 

on  time  and  allow  you 
agency  if  you  write  prompt¬ 
ly.  Two  of  these  famous 
hogs  weighed  2,806  lbs.  Write 

today.  _ 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO.,  t 

135  Grand  Arcade, 

Clevelarvd,  -  -  Ohio. 
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THE  BULL  ON  THE  TREAD  POWER. 

We  have  had  several  articles  about 
the  bull  on  the  tread  power.  Now  we 
are  able  to  show  at  Fig.  220  how  the 
bulls  at  Dellhurst  Farm  are  exercised. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Van  Cleve,  the  proprietor, 
tells  the  story  as  follows: 

We  have  now  used  the  St.  Albans 
tread  power  for  several  years,  and  it  has 
given  us  entire  satisfaction.  We  also 
bought  a  No.  2  Bauscher  grinding  mill, 
and  use  this  power  for  grinding  our 
corn  and  feeding  grain  generally.  As 
our  herd  numbers  nearly  150  animals, 
you  will  readily  understand  that  this 
means  considerable  work.  No  test  has 
been  made  as  to  just  how  much  power 
could  be  developed  by  the  two  bulls. 
One  of  them  on  the  tread  power  alone 
has  ground  for  us  12  bushels  of  corn- 
and-cob  meal  in  one  hour,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  much  cheaper,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  benefit  of  the  exercise  to  the  bull, 


Nature’s  mixture  as  above  on  swampy 
fields.  The  only  artificial  pasture  I  have 
seen  was  an  Alfalfa  field.  The  owner 
said  that  the  30  acres  increased  the 
working  value  of  the  farm  $1,000.  I  saw 
it  in  August,  when  every  other  field  was 
brown  and  dry.  There  was  a  large  herd 
pasturing  on  it,  and  had  been  all  Sum- 
mer,  yet  its  green  could  be  seen  for 
miles.  The  new  growth  was  about  six 
inches  high,  and  plentiful.  After  ob¬ 
taining  a  good  stand  two  years  old,  I 
should  sow  and  cover  Orchard  grass  be¬ 
tween  the  stools  for  an  experiment.  If 
they  will  live  and  thrive  together,  they 
would  give  an  immense  amount  of  food. 

I  have  sown  an  Alfalfa  patch  very 
thick  to  see  whether  I  can  get  a  stand 
without  any  bare  spots  between  the 
plants.  I  succeeded  in  this  way  with 
Orchard  grass.  Our  roadside  was  seeded 
about  14  years  ago  with  Orchard  grass 
so  thickly  that  there  was  not  an  inch  of 


butter  that  has  been  melted  is  an  im¬ 
portant  character  in  detecting  renovated 
or  process  butter.  But  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  butter  be  melted  in  order 
to  show  oiliness.  As  is  well  known,  but¬ 
ter  softens  rapidly  as  the  temperature  is 
raised  before  the  melting  point  is 
reached,  and  butter  that  has  undergone 
any  considerable  amount  of  alternate 
softening  and  hardening  will  become 
more  or  less  oily,  even  though  it  was 
originally  of  good  texture. 

Butter  is  a  mixture  of  a  number  of 
fats,  some  of  which  are  solid  and  some 
liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  These 
fats  vary  in  proportion  under  various 
conditions,  and  as  a  consequence  differ¬ 
ent  butters  are  harder  or  softer  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  proportion  of  hard  or  soft 
fats  that  they  contain,  and  butter  may 
frequently  contain  so  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  soft  fats  as  to  be  objectionable 
because  of  its  softness  or  oiliness.  Cer¬ 
tain  foods  notably  influence  the  butter 
in  this  way,  and  it  is  generally  recog- 


or  when  it  is  too  warm  it  will  also  be 
soft,  but  in  this  case  it  is  more  likely  to 
be  greasy  than  oily.  Lastly,  if  changes 
in  temperature,  particularly  in  the 
cream,  are  brought  about  too  rapidly, 
the  resulting  butter  is  likely  to  suffer  in 
texture.  This  raises  the  question  of  the 
proper  temperatures  for  ripening,  churn¬ 
ing  and  working,  but  since  these  tem¬ 
peratures  are  largely  governed  by  the 
proportion  of  hard  and  soft  fats  in  the 
milk,  it  can  only  be  said  in  reply  that 
the  proper  temperatures  for  ripening, 
churning  and  working  are  the  lowest 
ones  at  which  these  processes  can  be 
carried  on  fairly  readily  and  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  time.  h.  h.  wing. 


Cured  a  Throat  and  LunK  Affection 

Mr.  M.  J.  WILLIAMS,  Lawton  Junction,  Ky., 
November  1,  1899,  writes  : 

For  some  time  I  was  troubled  with  a  tbroat  and 
lung  affection  caused  by  a  cold.  I  have  been  for  a 
number  of  years  a  traveling  salesman  for  a  mnslc 
house,  and  being  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather, 
got  very  low— could  scarcely  talk  above  a  whisper  at 
times.  I  tried  several  remedies  without  any  success, 
when  a  friend  recommended  Jayne's  Kxpectorant. 
I  began  taking  this  medicine,  and  was  soon  com¬ 
pletely  cured. — Adv. 


It’s  in  the  Bottle, 


TRADE 

MARK 


)  There’s  more  profit 
In  milk  if  you  use 
[  i  l\i bottle.  Our  il-( 
j  illustrated  Tree  cat- 
■  alog  tells  all  about 

*  w  it.  “Hestov”  everyA _ 

I  thing  for  dairy  work. 

The  Dairymen’s  Supply  Co.,  1937  Market  St.,  Phil*. 


Bestov) 


SHARPLES 

CRfLAWM*?.E?HA.BAl?."S 


I  Til*  SHARPLES  CO. 
CUea««,  111. 


P.  H.  SHARPLES, 
Welt  Cheiter  Pa. 


THE  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  EARN  THEIR  LIVING.  Fig.  220. 


than  to  load  the  corn  on  a  wagon  and 
haul  it  one  or  more  miles  to  a  grist  mill. 
The  writer  has  always  objected  to  the 
plan  adopted  by  some  breeders  of  letting 
a  bull  stand  idle  year  after  year,  except 
when  led  off  to  service,  and  often  in  a 
dark  and  dirty  place.  We  do  not  think 
a  well-bred  sire  can  do  himself  justice 
unless  he  is  regularly  exercised,  and  I 
might  go  further  and  say,  regularly 
cleaned,  because  we  find  by  experience 
that  all  of  our  stock  will  do  much  bet¬ 
ter  when  regularly  brushed  and,  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  curried,  in  order  to  keep  them 
clean.  None  of  our  service  bulls  are  of 
extreme  weight.  We  are  careful  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  getting  over  fat,  but  we 
should  think  the  two  bulls  used  on  our 
tread  power  weigh  about  3,600  pounds. 
We  put  the  feed  box  in  front  of  the 
tread  power,  and  make  it  a  rule  to  give 
them  some  feed  when  at  work;  as  a  re¬ 
sult  they  are  willingly  led  on  the  tread, 
and  in  this  respect  we  never  have  any 
trouble.  We  are  careful  not  to  work 
them  in  a  draft.  Recently  we  tried  the 
plan  of  working  the  bulls  separately, 
and  that  is  all  the  power  we  needed  to 
cut  stalk,  grain,  or  pump  water. 


bare  space.  It  is  so  yet.  If  it  would 
“hold”  in  pasture  as  well,  it  would  be 
valuable.  Perhaps  it  will.  I  do  not 
think  permanent  pastures  profitable  on 
ordinary  soils  as  usually  prepared,  and 
do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has  taken 
sufficient  care  to  succeed.  With  a  yearly 
application  of  fertilizer  and  seed  I 
should  expect  to  be  able  to  keep  it  good 
for  many  years,  if  not  too  closely  crop¬ 
ped.  No  kind  of  grass  will  stand  being 
kept  gnawed  to  the  roots  all  the  time. 
What  we  call  June  grass  comes  the 
nearest  to  it.  I  would  fertilize  heavily 
two  years,  planting  corn,  and  then  early 
potatoes,  so  as  to  get  the  field  clear  of 
weeds.  The  field  should  be  harrowed 
and  worked  a  good  deal  after  potatoes 
were  dug,  and  seeded  to  grass  alone 
about  September  1.  I  would  sow  with 
grain  drill  seeder  ahead,  and  roll.  I 
would  use  all  kinds  of  grass  seed,  and 
plenty  of  them.  The  standard  mixture 
used  here  with  oats  and  wheat  is  clover 
and  Timothy,  which  is  mowed  for  a  year 
or  more,  then  pastured  till  plowed  again 
for  corn.  c.  e.  chapman. 


nized  that  an  undue  amount  of  linseed 
meal,  gluten  meal  and  some  other  foods 
will  result  in  a  soft  or  oily  butter  from 
the  cows  so  fed.  Lastly,  an  important 
source  of  oily  butter  is  caused  by  im¬ 
proper  manipulation  during  manufac¬ 
ture.  If  the  cream  is  ripened,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  if  it  is  churned  at  too  high  a 
temperature,  the  butter  will  be  soft  or 
oily.  If  the  butter  is  worked  too  long 
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l  EMPIRE  i 

Cream  Separator  J 

possesses  features  of 
advantage  found  in 
no  other.  We  ship 
machines  on  ten 
days’  trial  that  you 
may  learn  of  these 
through  actual  use 
in  your  own  dairy. 

Try  one  and  you’ll 
buy  it  as  the  Empire 
is  an  all  round  » 

j  Profit  Producer  a  « 

^  Write  for  particulars  and  free  catalogue 

#>  U.  S.  BLITTER  EXTRACTOR  COMPANY,  2 

¥  212  Orange  Si.,  Newark,  N.J. 


NOTES  ON  PERMANENT  PASTURES. 

The  only  natural  permanent  pastures 
I  have  ever  known  were  either  uncleared 
wood  lots  or  a  swamp  lot  too  wet  to  be 
profitably  cultivated.  I  have  one  of  the 
latter,  10  acres,  which  was  never  plowed. 
You  will  find  Red-top,  June  grass,  White 
clover,  some  kind  of  swamp  grass,  a 
little  Timothy  and  a  few  heads  of  Or¬ 
chard  grass.  The  field  is  wet  in  places, 
is  stumpy,  and  gives  a  large  quantity  of 
feed,  since  being  cleared  of  the  scatter¬ 
ing  bushes.  I  notice  the  knolls  are  be¬ 
coming  bare,  and  in  time  will  become 
full  of  grub  and  barren.  I  should  use 


OILY  BUTTER;  CAUSE  AND  CURE. 

By  oily  butter  is  meant  butter  that  is 
soft  and  oily  in  appearance,  without  the 
granular  structure  and  firm  texture  of 
first-class  butter.  A  number  of  causes 
and  conditions  either  together  or  singly 
may  cause  the  oily  condition.  Tempera¬ 
ture  is  a  frequent  cause  of  oiliness  in 
butter.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that 
if  butter  is  heated  to  a  certain  point 
(about  96  degrees)  it  will  change  from 
the  solid  to  the  liquid  condition,  or  melt. 
Butter  that  has  been  melted  will  never 
regain  its  former  texture,  and  will  al¬ 
ways  be  more  or  less  oily,  no  matter 
what  or  how  careful  manipulation  it 
may  have  undergone.  This  oiliness  of 


GRAND  PRIZE 

PARIS  EXPOSITION 


^^HHE  De  Laval  “Alpha”  Cream 
Separators  have  just  been 
awarded  the  GRAND  PRIZE  at 
the  Paris  Exposition,  over  a  large 
number  of  separator  exhibits  from 
various  countries. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co, 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
Chicago. 

103  &  105  Mission  St., 

San  Francisco. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

327  Commissioners  St 

Montreal. 
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Humorous. 


The  animals  down  at  the  zoo, 

They  didn’t  know  just  what  to  do. 
Said  the  tiger:  “Methinks 
That  a  golf  game,  by  jinks, 

Is  really  the  thing.” 

Then  they  laid  out  the  lynx! 

—Indianapolis  Sun. 

“Why  do  they  number  convicts?”  "Be¬ 
cause  they  have  lost  their  good  names.” 
— Metropolitan  Magazine. 

"My  father  was  just  itching  for  an  of¬ 
fice.”  "Did  he  get  over  it?”  "Yes.  They 
scratched  him  at  the  polls.” — Credit 
Lost. 

Smart  Lawyer:  "You  say  the  even¬ 
ing  wore  on.  What  did  it  wear  on  that 
particular  occasion?”  Witness:  "The 
close  of  day,  I  presume.” — Tit-Bits. 

“Is  there  a  tan  yard  around  here  any¬ 
where,  my  boy?”  asked  the  stranger. 
“Naw,”  replied  the  boy;  "Dad  always 
licks  us  in  the  woodshed.” — Credit  Lost. 

“What’s  the  difference  between 
knowledge  and  wisdom?”  “Well,  it 
takes  knowledge  to  build  an  automobile, 
but  it  takes  wisdom  to  run  it.” — Chicago 
Record. 


Miss  Jones:  “It  must  be  awfully  un¬ 
comfortable  to  walk  around  the  deck  of 
a  sailboat.”  Captain  Smith:  “Why?” 
Miss  Jones:  "On  account  of  the  tacks.” — 
The  King. 

"It  is  never  too  late  to  mend,”  quoted 
the  school-teacher  to  the  hard  man  from 
the  foundry.  "How  about  a  biler  when 
she’s  busted?”  remarked  the  latter. — 
Star  of  Hope. 

Clerk  (to  new  employer):  "What 
shall  I  mark  that  new  lot  of  black  silk?” 
Employer:  "Mark  the  selling  price  at 
$3  a  yard.”  Clerk:  "But  it  only  cost 
$1  a  yard.”  Employer:  "I  don’t  care 
what  it  cost.  I  am  selling  off  regardless 
of  cost.” — Columbus  Journal. 

“Dm  my  uncle  die  a  natural  death?” 
inquired  the  man  from  the  East  who  had 
come  to  look  after  the  property.  “Not 
exactly,”  replied  the  bilious-looking 
man,  steadying  himself  as  another  fit  of 
the  ague  took  him.  “He  died  a  most  on- 
natural  death,  sir,  fur  this  locality.  He 
died  of  old  age.”— Chicago  Tribune. 

“Hiram  Hanks,”  said  the  farmer, 
“has  got  a  gover’ment  cynosure.”  I 
suppose,  Pa,”  said  his  daughter,  just 
from  high  school,  “you  mean  a  sinecure. 
A  cynosure  is  —  a  —  a  —  something 
that  all  eyes  are  fixed  upon.”  "Well,” 
said  the  father,  “that’s  the  way  it  was 
with  Hiram’s  job  before  he  got  it.” — 
Puck. 

“How  does  the  octopus  manage  to 
keep  us  so  poor  and  downtrodden?” 
asked  the  man  who  had  strayed  into  the 

rural  store  to  do  a  little  campaign  work. 
“Well,”  answered  Farmer  Corntossel. 
“I  have  my  suspicions  that  one  way  is 
by  gettin’  us  interested  an’  wastin’  our 
time  abusin’  the  critter  instid  o’  tendin’ 
to  our  reg’lar  work.” — Washington  Star. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLGSALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  B*rns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  ^AVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  yearn.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  24  G  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COOK  BOOK  FREE 

Containing  325  Pages,  Over  2500 
Recipes,  lionnd  in  Cloth. 

TO  ALL  PURCHASERS.  Agents  make  25  Per 
Cent  Commission  selling  our  goods. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  TERMS. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  200,  Dept.  R.  31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


ON’T  DIG  Potatoes  by  Hand. 


It  is  a  slow  and  expensive 
way.  The  cheapest,  quick 
cst  and  easiest  way  is  to 

USE  THE  IMPROVED 


DIGGER, 

It  gets  them  all,  no  matter  how  deep  or  shallow.  Our 
book  explains  how.  The  book  Is  free.  Write  for  It  now. 
1>0W1>EN  iUG.  CO..  Box  2*4  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

Before  1854  there  were  no 
Waltham  Watches  nor  any 
American  Watches.  To-day  the 
tradition  that  one  must  go  abroad  for 
a  good  watch  has  been  exploded 
by  the  American  Waltham  Watch 
Company. 

"  The  Perfected  American  Watch  ",  an  illustrated  book 
of  interesting  information  about  watches,  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request . 

American  Waltham  Watch  Company , 

Waltham ,  Mass . 


CHEAPER  WELLS. 

Drilled  wells  are  cheaper  and  far  superior 
*■  dug  wells.  They  do  not  go  dry;  they  con¬ 
tain  pure  water. 

!»[QT  A  D  DRILLING 
O  I  MACHINE 

*  is  far  superior  to  any  other.  It  is 
stronger,  quicker,  easier  to  operate. 
_  _ -Send  for  our  catalogue.  It’s  Free. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.  Akron,  Ohio. 


The  New  I 

SMALLEY 

Cutter 

SUCCESS  is  assured  if  you  UBe 
New  Smalley  Cutters  with  semi 
circle  carriers  for  cutting  and 
elevating  ensilage.  They  have 
automatic  self  feed,  also 
Corn  Shredding  and  Corn  /funking 
attachments  when  desired. 

Mounted  on  4  wheel  trucks  for 
easy  moving  A  strictly  “  up-to- 
date”  machine.  1900  booklets 
mailed  free.  “  Yankee  Silo 
&cn*c  and  ’* Farming  on  ftusinetw 
Principle Ask  for  special  in¬ 
troduction  prices  on  Smal¬ 
ley  and  “Rattle  Creek” 

Wood  Saws,  Gkindino  Mills, 

Lah  Corn  C  r  u  b  h  k  «  s ;  also 
Swkep  Tread  and  Steam 
Powers,  stating  goods  you  wish 
to  purchase  and  naming  paper  in 
which  you  saw  thin  advertise¬ 
ment. 


THE  SPANGLER 

LOW-DOWN 


Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill. 

Best  on  earth.  Absolutely  Positive  Force-Feed. 
Light  Draft.  Fully  warranted.  Write  us  for  Drill 
Book  and  Prices.  We  will  make  It  pay  you. 

.  SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  York,  Pa. 

V® 

Tt 


3*  Six 
Sizes : 
Nos,  12.  14, 
16.  18.  20, 
and  26. 


TORNADO 


Un¬ 
equaled 
for  Ensl- 
1  age  or 
Dry  Fod¬ 
der  Shredding. 

Cuts  Hay  and  Straw  without  change  in  attachments, 
saving  cost  of  exiru  cutting  head.  Sample  of 
its  work  and  catalogue  furnished  free.  Traveling 
Feed  Tables,  with  larger  sizes  when  wanted. 

\V.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Massillon,  O. 


SEPARATORS  and  POWERS 

for  1,  2  and  3  horiea,  with  governor;  Uvel 
or  even  tread.  Catalogue  free. 


Sweep  Power*,  Corn  Shelter*,  „  _ 

Rakes,  Cultivators,  Saws,  Engines— 3  to  2d  H.  P.,  mounted©*- 
*ta tion ary.  The  Mcaelngrcr  Mf*.  Co.,  Tatamy,  P# 


PEEBNER’S 


Patent 
Level  Tread 
with  Speed  Regulator. 
For  1,  a  and  3  horses. 


Horse  Power 


LITTLE  CIANT  Threshing  Machine 


Threshes  grain,  rice,  flax,  millet  and  grass  seed.  Fully 
warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Feed  GrinderH. 


UftDCC  DfllAfCDC  thrashers 
nilnOt  rUVVCItOy  im  cleaners 


On*  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PUTTCRO 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  OU  I  I  Lflo 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  A6R’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Wlllet.  N.  Y 


Machines  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Grain. 


Also  machines  for  SAWING  WOOD, 
with  circular  and  cross-cut  drag  saws. 


Acknowledged  tl-  DECT  regarding  easy 

by  all  to  be  I  no  DCOI  draft, durabil¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  work.  60  page  pamphlet  free. 


a.  w.  Cray’s  soNs,p*Hr^::d 

P.  O.  Box  80  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 
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l  STRIPPING  BARK  FROM  APPLE  TREES. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  KNIFE  AND  SHEEP’S  TOOTTI. 

The  Effect  Upon  the  Tree. 

“HIDEBOUND”  TREES— During  the  last  few 
years,  several  articles  have  appeared  in  different  agri¬ 
cultural  journals,  advising  the  stripping  of  portions 
of  the  bark  from  old  failing  fruit  trees,  to  renew 
their  vigor  and  promote  fruitfulness.  Quite  fabulous 
accounts  have  been  given  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
such  treatment  on  certain  trees,  and  some  of  the  rea  ¬ 
soning  applied  to  the  problem  is  quite  unique.  Among 
those  familiar  with  the  practice,  there  seems  to  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  purpose  of  such 
treatment.  Certain  persons  claim  that  the  idea  is  to 
renew  the  bark,  which  having  become  dry,  hard  and 
non-elastic,  does  not  yield  readily  to 
the  outward  pressure  of  the  growing 
trees,  and  retards  growth  both  by  pre¬ 
venting  new  wood  from  being  laid 
down  and  by  interfering  with  sap  cir¬ 
culation.  Trees  in  this  condition  they 
term  hidebound.  Others  claim  that  the 
sole  object  is  to  induce  greater  fruit¬ 
fulness;  the  process  of  stripping  by 
retarding  the  downward  flow  of  elabor¬ 
ated  sap,  promoting  the  formation  of 
fruit  buds.  It  is  thus  analogous  to 
ringing,  girdling,  etc.  This  practice, 
while  it  seems  to  be  quite  well  known 
among  the  older  fruit-growers,  is 
scarcely  mentioned  by  our  horticul¬ 
tural  writers.  Two  years  ago  an  ex¬ 
periment  was  started  at  this  Station 
to  determine  the  effect  of  such  treat¬ 
ment  on  apple  trees.  Two  trees  were 
chosen  for  this  purpose;  a  Rambo 
(Fig.  221)  and  a  Ben  Davis.  They 
were  both  trees  of  good  size;  the  Ben 
Davis  about  20  years  old  and  the 
Rambo  probably  a  few  years  older. 

The  Ben  Davis  was  growing  in  plowed 
land,  and  received  regular  cultivation. 

This  tree  was  part  of  an  old  orchard, 
and  had  been  left  undisturbed  when 
the  rest  of  the  orchard  was  grubbed 
out.  It  had  commenced  to  decline, 
however.  Branches  were  dying  in  the 
crown  of  the  tree,  and  large  patches 
of  dead  bark  were  showing  on  some  of 
the  main  limbs.  The  Rambo  was 
standing  in  sod.  The  earth  around  it 
had  been  dug  up  two  years  previous, 
and  30  pounds  of  raw  bone  meal  ap¬ 
plied.  The  first  year  after  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  fertilizer  the  tree  made 
a  very  rank  growth,  and  blighted 
quite  badly.  It  has  been  free  from 
blight  since,  and  the  growth  has  been 
very  good  for  a  tree  of  that  age. 

CUTTING  OUT  STRIPS.— Both  of  these  trees  were 
operated  on  June  19,  1898.  Strips  of  bark  two  to  three 
inches  wide,  extending  up  the  trunk  and  a  few  feet 
on  to  the  main  limbs,  were  removed.  An  interval  of 
six  or  eight  inches  of  undisturbed  bark  was  left  be¬ 
tween  the  stripped  portions.  The  bark  at  this  time 
of  year  peels  readily,  leaving  the  soft,  smooth  cam¬ 
bium  exposed.  These  stripped  places  were  carefully 
watched  to  note  the  effect  of  the  stripping.  On  the 
Rambo  tree,  with  the  exception  of  two  short  spaces 
upon  the  limbs,  all  of  the  exposed  cambium  kept 
growing,  and  commenced  to  form  new  bark.  The 
stripping  on  the  Ben  Davis  was  not  nearly  so  suc¬ 
cessful.  About  half  the  exposed  cambium  lived.  In 
two  strippings,  which  had  been  made  below  dead  limbs 
which  had  not  been  cut  off,  the  cambium  died;  while 


in  one  made  beneath  where  a  large  limb  had  been 
removed  two  years  before  the  cambium  lived.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  stripped  portion  extended  to  the  dead  wood 
already  mentioned  as  being  in  the  tree,  the  exposed 
cambium  never  survived  quite  to  the  old  line  of  de- 
markation  between  live  and  dead  wood.  The  next 
year  both  trees  were  stripped  as  before,  each  strip 
being  removed  alongside  of  the  strip  of  the  previous 
season.  There  were  no  noteworthy  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  results  of  this  and  those  of  the  previous 
season’s  work.  There  was  about  one-fourth  of  a 
crop  of  apples  on  each  tree;  about  the  same  both 
in  quality  and  quantity,  as  other  trees  the  same  year. 

THE  RESULT. — The  Ben  Davis  tree  was  losing 
ground  steadily;  there  were  several  dead  branches 
and  the  dead  portion  in  the  trunk  was  extending 


On  this  account  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
careful  examination,  this  tree  was  grubbed  up  in 
November,  1899,  and  the  root,  trunk  and  branches 
were  thoroughly  inspected.  The  heart  wood  of  the 
trunk  and  many  of  the  main  branches  was  discolored, 
and  had  a  sour,  fetid  odor.  These  discolored  parts 
did  not  extend  to  the  two  outer  annual  rings,  and 
there  was  no  indication  that  the  stripping  operation 
in  any  way  caused  the  trouble.  See  Figs.  222,  223 
and  224.  The  root  was  apparently  sound  and 
healthy.  In  every  instance  the  wood  laid  down  at 
the  point  where  stripped  was  less  than  on  the  undis¬ 
turbed  portion. 

WORK  OF  SHEEP. — An  orchard  on  the  college 
farm  also  gave  some  good  data  on  this  subject.  It  was 
composed  of  apple  trees  of  various  ages,  and  had 


been  pastured  to  sheep  during  the  Summer  of  1899. 
These  sheep  had  stripped  the  bark  from  a  number 
of  the  trees,  the  extent  of  the  injury  varying  from 
a  few  inches  to  a  complete  girdle.  On  the  younger 
and  more  vigorous  trees,  almost  without  exception, 
the  exposed  cambium  kept  on  growing,  new  bark 
being  laid  down  immediately.  The  growth  in  each 
case  was  quicker,  and  the  healing  most  perfect, 
where  the  trees  were  younger  and  the  growth  most 
vigorous.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ben 
Davis,  the  growth  under  the  stripped  portion  was  less 
than  where  it  had  not  been  stripped,  Figs.  225  and 
226.  All  of  these  trees  were  apparently  healthy 
and  making  a  good  growth.  Both  in  point  of  sea¬ 
son  and  variety  the  experiment  was  unfortunate  for 
determining  the  effect  of  this  practice  on  the  size 
and  quality  of  crop.  The  two  trees 
experimented  upon,  Rambo  and  Ben 
Davis,  are  both  free  bearers,  the 
Rambo  usually  bearing  too  much.  In 
neither  case  is  any  artificial  method  of 
forcing  fruiting  necessary  or  advis¬ 
able.  The  season  of  1898  was  a  total 
apple  failure  here,  and  1899  was  a  par¬ 
tial  failure;  so  the  test  as  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  fruit  yield  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  Its  benefits  in  this  re¬ 
spect  are  problematical,  but  it  might 
be  advisable  to  try  it  with  persistent- 
ly-barren  trees.  It  would  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  as  though  the  best  method  would 
be  first  to  try  to  determine  the  cause 
of  such  barrenness.  If  it  were  a 
young  tree  making  luxuriant  growth, 
and  had  passed  the  age  when  it  should 
commence  to  bear  without  fruiting, 
stripping  might  be  beneficial.  Old 
trees  beginning  to  fail  from  lack  of 
nutrition  would  not  probably  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  such  treatment,  but  would 
probably  be  injured.  Extra  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  fertilization  are  the  remedies 
which  suggest  themselves  for  such 
cases.  If  it  is  suspected  that  the 
hard  resistant  bark  in  old  trees  is  con¬ 
stricting  the  growth,  this  pressure 
may  be  relieved  by  slitting  the  bark 
up  and  down  the  trunk  with  a  sharp 
knife.  We  have  no  proof  that  such  a 
hidebound  condition  ever  exists. 
Sorauer  is  the  only  horticultural  au¬ 
thority  I  have  been  able  to  find  who 
mentions  bark  stripping.  He  gives  a 
good  description  of  the  practice,  which 
he  states  is  used  for  forcing  trees  into 
fruiting.  He  further  says  the  practice 
is  dangerous.  It  certainly  would  bet¬ 
ter  be  used  with  discretion. 

THE  BEST  TIME. — In  the  Summer 
of  1899  tests  were  made  to  determine 
the  best  time  for  removing  the  bark.  The  trees 
used  for  this  phase  of  the  work  were  two  Rambo 
standing  in  sod.  They  had  received  no  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  years  and  while  bearing  freely,  though 
rather  sporadically,  were  not  making  much  twig 
growth.  They  were  strong  apparently  healthy  trees. 
Beginning  March  20  strips  of  bark  were  removed  ap¬ 
proximately  every  10  days  until  July  20.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  rather  contradictory.  The  bark  did  not 
peel  readily  until  May  1.  In  all  strips  removed  that 
date  it  was  impossible  to  remove  the  bark  exactly 
down  to  the  cambium.  If  the  knife  penetrated  be¬ 
low  the  cambium  the  exposed  wood  of  course  died, 
while  if  some  of  the  bast  were  left  on  the  cambium 
such  cambium  continued  to  grow.  The  cambium  ex¬ 
posed  May  1  and  10  lived,  while  that  operated  on 


RAMBO  APPLE  TREE  STRIPPED  TWO  SUCCESSIVE  SEASONS.  Fig.  221. 
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CROSS  SECTION  OF  TREE.  Fig.  222. 

Bark  removed  from  1  to  2. 

May  29  and  30  died.  Those  of  June  9  and  19  lived, 
while  of  those  removed  on  June  30,  July  10  and  20, 
only  a  portion  of  the  cambium  survived,  the  amount 
surviving  being  greater  in  the  earlier  strippings.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  were  old  trees, 
which  had  ceased  to  grow  vigorously,  where,  as  has 
been  stated,  exposed  cambium  frequently  dies  with¬ 
out  apparent  cause.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
meteorological  record  for  the  season  showed  no  ap¬ 
parent  connection  between  the  weather  conditions 
at  the  time  when  bark  was  removed  and  the  re¬ 
sults.  Lack  of  material  prevented  the  duplication 
on  trees  of  varying  ages  and  conditions,  which  would 
have  added  value  to  this  work.  The  results  are  too 
contradictory  to  justify  positive  conclusions. 

Strange  to  say,  the  action  of  wind  or  sunlight 
upon  exposed  cambium  does  not  seem  to  be  detri¬ 
mental.  The  new  bark  seems  to  form  quite  as 
readily  where  exposed  to  the  sun  as  where  not,  and 
the  action  of  a  drying  southwest  wind  seemed 
to  have  no  detrimental  effect  whatever.  The  slight¬ 
est  mechanical  injury  to  the  freshly-bared  tissue  is, 
however,  quite  serious.  The  effect  of  a  finger-nail 
dent  was  visible  the  ensuing  Autumn,  showing  as  a 
raised  welt.  Deeper  and  more  extensive  injuries 
were  proportionally  serious.  Slips  of  the  knife  in 
taking  off  the  bark  afforded  very  instructive  evi¬ 
dence  on  this  point.  Where  the  slip  was  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  grain  of  the  wood  the  injury 
showed  at  the  end  of  the  season  as  a  ridge  of  newly - 
formed  tissue,  but  where  the  cut  was  across  the  grain 
the  cambium  usually  died  for  a  half  inch  or  more, 
both  above  and  below  the  injury.  Figs.  225  and  226 
illustrate  this  point;  the  injury  here  being  done  by 
sheep.  These  facts  are  of  importance  as  indicating 
the  best  treatment  for  accidental  injuries,  such  as 
arise  from  whiffletrees,  etc.  The  common  method  of 
treating  such  barked  places  is  to  rub  dirt  or  mud 
into  the  wound,  under  the  mistaken  impression  that 
these  substances,  by  keeping  out  the  air  will  facilitate 
healing,  whereas  the  mechanical  injury  to  the  tender 
cambium  usually  destroys  whatever  chance  it  had  of 
surviving. 

If  strips  of  bark  be  removed  from  vigorously  grow¬ 
ing  apple  trees  in  late  Spring  or  early  Summer,  the 
exposed  cambium  will  not  die,  but  will  form  new 
bast  and  continue  growing.  The  success  of  the 
operation  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  vigor  of  the 
tree.  This  is  not  a  vitalizing  but  a  devitalizing 
process,  and  should  be  used,  if  at  all,  only  as  a  means 
of  throwing  an  over-luxuriant  and  persistently-barren 
tree  into  fruiting.  The  action  of  the  sun  and  wind 
upon  such  exposed  cambium  does  not  seem  to  be  in¬ 
jurious,  but  any  mechanical  injury  to  the  freshly- 
bared  tissue  is  serious.  The  extent  of  the  injury 
coming  from  abrasions  of  the  soft  cambium  is 
greater  when  the  injury  has  a  transverse  trend  than 
when  it  is  longitudinal.  n.  o.  booth. 

Missouri  Experiment  Station. 

FRAUDULENT  LEMONADE  THIS  TIME. 

The  Oleo  Fraud  Over  Again. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  New  Yorkers  have  been 
startled  by  announcements  of  cheap  lemonade. 
Wagons  have  been  driving  about  the  streets  bearing 
big  signs  announcing  “Eiffel  Tower  lemonade  at  one 
cent  a  glass.  This  sticky,  yellow  fluid  has  been  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  at  every  corner,  and  packages  bearing 
the  same  name  have  been  sold  at  grocery  and  drug 
stores.  These  packages  bear  the  picture  of  a  lemon 
and  the  statement  that  this  lemonade  is  absolutely 
pure,  and  contains  no  foreign  substance.  Immense 
quantities  of  this  lemonade  were  being  sold;  so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  the  trade  in  pure  lemonade  was  seri¬ 
ously  injured.  There  is  an  organization  in  New  York 
known  as  the  Fruit  Importers’  Union.  Its  object  is  to 
protect  importers  of  fruit  against  fraud,  and  its  offi¬ 
cers  employed  a  lawyer  and  chemist  to  investigate 
this  “Eiffel  Tower  lemonade.”  Analysis  showed  that 


there  was  practically  no  free  lemon  juice  in  the 
stuff.  There  was  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  lemon, 
while  the  stuff  was  colored  a  brilliant  yellow  with  a 
filthy  aniline  dye.  It  was  one  of  the  boldest  frauds 
ever  attempted  in  this  city,  and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  The  lawyers  obtained  an  injunction  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  this  stuff  under  the  name  of  lemonade,  the 
convincing  argument  being  that  lemonade  represented 
clearly  a  definite  mixture  of  lemon  juice,  water  and 
sugar.  As  there  was  absolutely  no  lemon  in  this  mix¬ 
ture,  the  lawyer  claimed  that  it  was  illegal  and  crim¬ 
inal  to  use  the  word  “lemon”  or  “lemonade”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it.  It  would  not  have  been  so  bad  if  the 
makers  had  not  boldly  declared  that  it  was  pure  lemon 
juice.  This  was  one  of  the  most  foolish  lies  ever  at¬ 
tempted  by  those  who  seek  to  sell  bogus  or  adul¬ 
terated  foods. 

This  action  of  the  Fruit  Importers’  Union  was  just 
exactly  right.  Naturally  pure  lemonade  could  not  be 
sold  at  a  fair  price,  while  this  stuff  was  going  at  one 
cent  a  glass.  It  would  be  impossible  to  buy  lemons 
and  sugar  and  compete  with  any  such  figure.  It  was 
just  the  old  story  gone  over  in  connection  with  oleo. 
The  Eiffel  Tower  people  fixed  up  a  mixture  that  was 
yellow  and  sour.  To  that  extent  and  no  more,  was 
it  lemonade.  The  mixture  of  lemon  and  sugar  had 
acquired  a  certain  reputation  in  the  market,  and  these 
Eiffel  Tower  frauds  undertook  to  live  on  that  reputa¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  they  attempted  to  sell  their 
cheap  ana  filthy  mixture  for  pure  lemonade.  In  one 
way,  they  were  not  so  extortionate  as  the  oleo  people, 
for  they  did  not  attempt  to  obtain  lemon  prices  for 
their  goods.  The  oleo  people  make  up  a  cheap  mix¬ 
ture  of  colored  fats,  pretend  that  it  is  butter,  and  try 
to  obtain  butter  prices  for  it.  All  these  things  show 
what  the  farmer  must  do  in  order  to  protect  his  mar¬ 
ket.  These  cheap  counterfeit  substances  are  con¬ 
stantly  coming  before  the  public.  The  consumers  are 


STRIPPED  BARK  WITH  LIVING  CAMBIUM.  Fig.  223. 
From  photograph  of  cross  section  of  apple  wood  and  bark  at  edge 
of  where  bark  was  removed.  The  cambium  lived  in  this  case. 

not  interested  enough  to  put  up  a  fight  against  them. 
This  must  be  done  by  the  producers  whose  market  is 
destroyed  by  these  frauds.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if 
they  do  not  do  it,  it  will  never  be  done. 


THE  CROPS  ON  AN  ILLINOIS  FARM. 

Reaching  from  Cairo  388  miles  north  to  the  Wis¬ 
consin  line,  covering  about  5%  degrees  of  latitude, 
Illinois  has  many  different  soils  and  climates.  The 
farm  I  write  from  lies  near  the  center  of  the  State, 
just  on  the  southern  edge  of  what  was  formerly 
known  as  “Grand  Prairie,”  reaching  from  here  north 
to  Chicago,  and  beyond,  200  miles  and  more.  In  size 
and  quality  of  soil,  this  farm  is  about  an  average  of 
this  part  of  the  State.  It  consists  of  160  acres,  a 
quarter  section  of  gently  rolling  prairie,  well  suited 
to  the  use  of  all  machinery.  The  soil  is  about  equally 
divided  between  what  is  called  locally  “mound  soil,” 
a  somewhat  sandy  loam,  and  the  black  corn  soil  of 
the  low  ground.  There  is  but  one  rock  on  the  farm, 
and  a  few  years  since  we  put  that  2*4  feet  under 
ground.  Several  years  ago  this  region  was  largely  de  ¬ 
voted  to  hay,  but  the  low  price  of  the  last  few  years, 
together  with  a  succession  of  dry  seasons,  caused  the 
plowing  up  of  much  grass  land,  and  temporarily  dis¬ 
couraged  the  seeding  down  again,  so  that  corn  is  now 
the  most  important  crop. 

The  usual  way  of  planting  corn  here  is,  after  break¬ 
ing  the  stalks  some  frosty  morning  in  February  or 
March,  to  rake  and  burn  them,  the  raking  being  done 
with  a  big  wooden  rake  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
drawn  behind  a  wagon.  The  ground  is  then  broken 
(as  soon  as  dry  enough,  say  in  April),  with  16-inch 
plows  drawn  by  three  horses,  or  often  now  by  four 
horses,  attached  to  a  gang  plow  of  two  12-inch  or 
two  14-inch  plows.  The  14-inch  plows  are  too  large, 
and  lead  to  shallow  plowing.  After  plowing,  one  har 
rowing  with  a  four-horse  lever  harrow  is  generally 
enough  to  fit  it  for  planting,  which  is  done  with  the 
wire  check-row  planter,  planting  generally  three  feet 


eight  incaes  each  way,  and  from  three  to  four  grains 
in  a  hill.  For  a  160-acre  farm  we  think  two  three- 
horse  teams  about  the  right  force  for  the  planting 
season,  these  being  made  into  a  four  and  a  two-horse 
team  for  harrowing  and  planting,  which  are  kept 
close  up  to  the  plowing  after  May  1.  Later  the  six 
horses  become  three  two-horse  teams  for  cultivating, 
and  another  man  is  hired  for  the  third  team,  and  to 
work  in  harvesting  hay.  We  always  use  the  two- 
borse  cultivator  (six-shovel  riding  preferred  on  this 
farm),  and  never  take  a  hoe  into  the  field  unless  it  be 
during  a  wet  spell,  when  we  can  do  nothing  else,  and 
then  only  to  cut  out  a  few  of  the  big  weeds  that  the 
cultivator  shovels  might  slide  round.  On  this  farm 
we  sometimes  find  ourselves  with  corn  plowing,  hay¬ 
ing,  and  wheat  and  oat  harvest,  all  on  hand  at  once. 
Then  we  add  a  team  by  hiring,  if  possible. 

For  a  good  hay  force,  about  five  men  and  a  boy  to 
drive  “derrick  horse”  are  required,  or  if  the  mowing 
must  be  done  with  one  machine,  a  sixth  man  is  need¬ 
ed.  We  use  two  mowing  machines,  a  five  and  a  six- 
foot,  beginning  at  from  four  to  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  mowing  till  dew  is  dried  off  from  what 
is  left  of  previous  day’s  cutting.  Then  the  whole 
force  is  put  to  stacking,  those  not  mowing  having 
been  employed  up  to  that  time  in  topping  stacks,  mov¬ 
ing  derrick,  plowing  corn,  etc.  They  will  stack  10  to 
15  tons  per  day  with  average  weather.  We  have  put 
up  a  stack  of  12%  tons  in  five  hours.  Stacking  is 
done  with  derrick  such  as  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
several  months  ago,  except  that  those  in  use  here 
swing  over  the  stack  automatically,  as  any  of  them 
can  be  made  to  do.  The  hay  is  brought  to  stack  out 
of  swath  by  the  large  two-horse  gatherers.  For  put¬ 
ting  in  barn  we  find  a  swath  loader  a  great  help. 
We  make  corn  our  main  crop  on  this  farm  now,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  more  in  it  than  anything  else,  espec¬ 
ially  if  fed  to  stock.  Next  comes  hay,  which  does 
very  well  at  the  prices  of  this  year  and  last.  Oats  we 
do  but  little  with,  as  there  is  nothing  in  them  ex¬ 
cept  so  far  as  we  can  feed  in  the  sheaf.  Many  object 
to  feeding  this  way,  because  of  waste,  which  we  avoid 
by  feeding  in  mangers  only  what  the  stock  will  eat 
clean,  straw  and  all,  and  making  out  grain  ration 
with  corn  or  thrashed  oats.  Wheat  is  a  very  uncer¬ 
tain  crop  with  us,  because  of  winterkilling  and,  late¬ 
ly,  Hessian  fly.  The  former  we  try  to  avoid  by  very 
thorough  working  of  ground  and  shallow  sowing,  so 
that  the  whole  mass  of  roots  of  each  plant  may  rise 
and  fall  with  the  freezing  and  thawing,  and  the  latter 
we  try  to  beat  by  late  sowing,  about  October  1.  We 
sow  about  one-eighth  of  our  ground  to  wheat  each 
year,  as  we  like  to  have  straw  for  oedding  and  to  feed 
horses  in  Winter.  It  also  gives  something  for  teams 
to  do  in  Fall. 

The  disk  harrow  is  much  used  here.  Last  Spring 
we  tried  the  one-way  disk  harrow  and  seeder  made 
by  the  Hapgoods,  of  Alton,  with  good  results.  We 
found  that  we  could  put  it  into  the  cornfield,  and 
with  the  seeder  attachment,  not  only  break  and  cut 
the  stalks,  but  break  the  ground,  sow  the  oats,  and 
cover  them  at  one  operation.  Four  horses  will  get 
over  10  to  12  acres  per  day,  but  I  think  by  adding  two 
horses,  attaching  them  to  the  end  of  the  tongue,  we 
might  increase  the  speed  to  18  or  20  acres  per  day. 
The  additional  pair  of  horses  would  not  only  lighten 
the  load,  but  relieve  the  side  draft,  of  which  there  is 
generally  more  or  less.  We  used  this  disk  for  break¬ 
ing  and  cutting  the  stalks  for  corn,  plowing  them 
under  instead  of  burning,  as  we  have  often  done  in 
the  past.  Ground  so  worked  needs  no  harrowing 
ahead  of  the  planter.  Wheat  and  oats  are  of  course 
cut  with  the  binder,  so  that  no  extra  force  is  required, 
the  men  who  are  driving  the  cultivator  teams  being 
sufficient.  Thrashing  is  done  by  the  usual  steam 
outfit,  moving  from  place  to  place  with  its  traction 
engine,  and  having  four  men  with  machine,  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  16  to  25  men  to  be  furnished  by  the 
farmer.  We  thrash  out  of  shock  when  we  can  get 
the  men,  and  when  we  cannot,  we  stack.  g.  w.  b. 

Rosemont,  Ill. 


SECTION  OF  APPLE  WOOD  WHERE  THE  CAMBIUM 
DIED.  Fig.  224. 
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WHAT  ABOUT  APPLE  PRICES? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  endeavor,  this  year,  to  give  accurate 
reports  of  prices  offered  by  produce  buyers.  Just  now 
these  buyers  are  beginning  to  figure  on  the  apple  crop. 
The  first  extended  report  comes  from  Orleans  County, 
N.  Y.,  as  follows: 

One  grower  told  me  that  he  had  sold  his  crop  of 
apples,  estimated  at  2,500  barrels,  mostly  Baldwins, 
for  a  little  more  than  $1  per  barrel  for  the  fruit.  The 
sheriff  of  our  county  sold  his  crop,  estimated  at  2,000 
barrels,  for  $2,000;  growers  to  pick  and  deliver  to 
railroad.  A  New  York  apple  buyer  has  bought  about 
17,000  barrels  in  lots  of  from  1,000  to  5,000  barrels,  at 
an  estimate  on  part  of  seller  of  $1  per  barrel  for  the 
fruit.  One  man  told  me  that  he  had  been  offered  $1.10 
per  barrel  for  his  fruit— Winter  apples.  A  lot  of 
Maiden  Blush  of  about  100  barrels  were  sold  at  $2 
per  barrel.  Fall  apples  are  selling  from  $1  to  $2  per 
barrel;  buyers  very  anxious  to  engage  Twenty  Ounce 
apples  and  Greenings. 

The  Government  report  is  like  that  of  the  apple 
dealers’  association,  very  much  against  the  grower. 
Michigan,  for  example,  quoted  at  61  per  cent  of  full 
crop.  I  have  seen  within  a  short  time  six  persons 
living  in  Michigan  and  four  or  five  who  have  spent 
from  one  to  three  weeks  in  that  State;  all  say  a  fair 
to  good  crop,  but  quality  very  poor.  A  dealer,  in 
years  past  a  large  purchaser  of  Missouri  apples,  tells 
me  that  his  advices  from  that  State  indicate  a  high 
crop.  A  Missouri  buyer,  when  asked  last  week  why 
he  came  to  western  New  York  to  buy  apples,  said  that 
Missouri  had  only  25  per  cent  of  a  crop,  and  that  not 
to  exceed  one-fourth  of  that  would  do  to  put  in  bar- 
.  rels.  Mr.  Van  Alstyne,  of  Kinderhook,  was  here  re¬ 
cently.  He  thinks  crop  in  Hudson  Valley  about  one- 
half  of  full  crop.  He  thinks  the  crop  spotted  except¬ 
ing  the  northwestern  part  of  this  State.  It  is  very 
apparent  that  the  towns  of  Albion,  Gaines  and  Carl¬ 
ton,  in  this  county,  have  a  larger  crop  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  town  of  Murray  is  about  equal  to  1896: 
the  other  towns  having  less.  A  part  of  Niagara 
County  has  a  grand  crop,  and  a  part  of  the  county 
pretty  light.  Reports  from  Genesee,  Monroe,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Yates,  Erie  and  Wayne  indicate  a  large  crop  in 
a  part  of  each  county,  and  a  portion  of  each  with  sub¬ 
stantially  nothing,  while  in  1896  every  tree,  whether 
in  orchard  or  fence  corner,  was  full  of  apples.  Some 
orchards  in  this  county  will  yield  double,  or  more 
than  double,  what  they  ever  did  before.  Some  of  the 
owners  are  frightened  at  the  Government  report,  and 
are  ready  to  sell  for  almost  any  fair  price;  they  have 
so  many  that  they  can’t  store.  Never  before  did  we 
hear  of  or  know  of  so  many  buyers  coming  here  to 
get  apples. 

I  have  driven  about  150  miles  around  this  county  on 
different  roads;  have  listened  to  Traveling  men  and 
farmers  discuss  the  apple  situation,  so  I  have  given 
you  the  best  I  could.  It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  thing 
to  dispute  the  Government  report,  but  if  this  report 
is  correct,  why  are  the  buyers  offering  more  for  good 
Winter  apples  than  they  paid  for  the  best  of  them 
four  years  ago?  Then  but  very  few  sold  for  above 
70  cents  per  barrel,  including  barrel;  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  barrels  sold  for  50  to  65  cents,  the  apples 
bringing  20  to  40,  and  once  in  a  while  45  cents  per 
barrel,  now  bring  $1  to  $1.10.  Isaac  n.  stebbins. 


A  PRACTICAL  MAN  ON  SPRAYING. 

I  have  just  been  reading  L.  A.  Clinton’s  article  on 
spraying  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  it  is  somewhat  amus¬ 
ing  to  a  practical  man  to  learn  how  our  scientific 
friends  make  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  apply  it.  I  would 
venture  to  say  if  you  should  put  50  or  100  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  copper  in  a  cask  of  cold  water  you  would 
find  a  good  share  of  it  in  the  crystal  form  at  the  end 
of  a  month.  I  should  feel  sorry  indeed  for  the  man 
who  tries  to  dissolve  his  vitriol  in  cold  water,  while 
with  boiling  water  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  dissolve 
120  pounds  of  vitriol  and  have  it  in  the  supply  cask 
in  one  hour.  This  is  the  usual  quantity  of  stock  solu¬ 
tion  for  18  to  20  acres  of  potatoes. 

We  usually  keep  two  barrels  of  lime  on  hand,  slake 
iy2  bushel  in  each  barrel,  fresh  hard  stone  lime,  and 
stir  well  while  slaking,  so  that  it  will  be  fine;  poor 
slaked  lime  makes  lots  of  trouble  in  spraying.  Kept 
in  the  putty  state  it  will  not  lose  its  strength  during 
the  season.  Keep  a  stock  on  hand  during  the  spray¬ 
ing  season;  it  is  good  for  the  land  if  you  have  some 
left,  and  bear  in  mind  to  strain  through  coarse  cloth 
all  that  goes  into  your  sprayer.  Of  course  you  nave 
lots  of  water.  A  good  windmill  and  40-barrel  steel 
tank  for  storage,  also  a  good  tank  for  your  wagon  to 
take  to  the  potato  field,  will  greatly  facilitate  mat¬ 
ters.  We  use  the  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  test,  but 
always  use  an  excess  of  lime,  as  lime  gives  durability 
to  the  application,  and  does  not  wash  off  so  easily. 

Last,  but  not  least,  have  the  best  power  sprayer 
that  is  made,  and  learn  to  operate  it  and  keep  it  in 
repair,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble  to  spray  an  acre 


of  potatoes  in  15  minutes,  when  the  apparatus  is  filled 
up  and  ready  to  start.  Success  in  this,  as  in  other 
difficult  operations,  depends  upon  preparation,  the 
know-how,  and  attention  to  the  little  things.  We 
spray  our  potatoes  two  to  four  times  during  the 
growing  season  each  year  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and 
T  am  amply  satisfied  with  results.  They  grow  better 
by  its  use  when  there  is  no  blight  (rot  blight),  and 
when  there  is  rot  or  blight  our  potatoes  are  sound 
and  healthy.  Of  course  we  spray  them  well;  do  not 


TREE  INJURED  BY  SHEEP.  Fig.  225. 

Tooth  marks  are  parallel  with  grain  of  wood. 

try  to  put  on  Bordeaux  Mixture  with  an  atomizer, 
which  reminds  me  of  eating  broth  with  a  fork. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  .  c.  w.  bubnett. 


THE  NURSERYMAN’S  RESPONSIBILITY. 

What  Should  He  Do  for  Mistakes  ? 

Most  people  who  have  bought  trees  of  nurserymen 
have  been  disappointed  by  receiving  stock  not  true  to 
name.  Again  and  again  does  this  question  come  up.  We 
print  the  following  correspondence,  as  it  seems  to  be  a 
typical  case: 

About  five  or  six  years  ago,  wishing  to  set  out  a 
sweet-apple  tree,  I  looked  over  the  catalogues,  and 

thinking  one  described  in  - ’s  catalogue,  called 

Jacobs  Sweet,  was  what  I  wanted,  I  sent  for  a  tree, 
together  with  a  small  order  for  other  stock.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  nice  shapely  tree,  and  wishing  to  get  fruit  as 
soon  as  possible,  I  cut  a  few  scions  and  commenced 
to  top-graft  a  bearing  tree.  In  the  next  two  years  I 
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Tooth  marks  are  across  the  grain  of  the  wood. 


changed  the  whole  top  to  the  kind  I  bought.  The 
last  of  August,  1898,  the  tree  I  set  and  the  scions  I 
first  took  from  it  bore  their  first  fruit.  Color  a  green¬ 
ish  white;  shape  much  like  a  Porter,  only  more  point¬ 
ed,  and  so  sour  and  bitter  as  to  be  unfit  to  eat  either 
raw  or  cooked.  I  have  lost  several  years  on  the  tree 
I  bought,  which  I  top-grafted  last  Spring,  and  through 
faith  in  this  nursery  company  have  a  good-sized  tree 
grafted  to  the  same  worthless  fruit,  and  it  will  require 
at  least  four  years  to  change  it  to  a  variety  of  value. 


Now  what  redress  have  I  for  this  loss,  which  any  fair- 
minded  nurseryman  would  estimate  not  less  than 
$10?  Looking  in  the  catalogue,  I  read:  “We  sell  our 
stock  and  warrant  it  true  to  name,  with  the  express 
understanding  and  agreement  that  should  any  not 
prove  true  to  name,  we  will  refund  the  money  paid  for 
such,  or  replace  the  stock  with  others  that  are  true 
to  name,  but  are  not  liable  for  damages  other  than 
herein  named.”  Now  had  I  sent  for  another  tree 
(which  might  not  be  true  to  name),  the  express 
charges  would  be  three  times  the  price  of  the  tree.  I 
also  bought  a  few  peach  trees,  which  bore  in  1898. 
Five  trees  labeled  Foster  bore  a  late  long  white  peach, 
and  those  labeled  Early  and  Late  Crawford  seemed 
identical,  ripening  together.  Now  I  don't  think  the 
nurseryman  would  personally  intentionally  serve  me 
thus,  but  there  is  a  screw  loose  somewhere,  and  I  am 
the  one  who  gets  left.  I  had  great  faith  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  though  my  purchases  have  been  small,  I 
have  influenced  others  to  buy,  which  I  now  regret. 

e.  d.  o. 

What  the  Nurseryman  Says 

We  sent  this  letter  to  the  nurseryman  who  filled  the 
order.  Here  is  his  reply: 

I  do  not  know  how  nurserymen  can  escape  occasion¬ 
ally  getting  letters  similar  to  the  one  you  send  us. 
The  nurseryman  is  not  living  who  grows  all  that  he 
sells.  We  were  short  of  Jacobs  Sweet  at  the  time 
stated  by  your  correspondent,  and  bought  of  a  large 
nurseryman  in  Ohio,  whom  we  supposed  to  be  re¬ 
liable,  but  who  has  since  turned  out  to  be  utterly  un¬ 
reliable  m  regard  to  varieties.  There  is  a  chance  for 
seedling  peach  trees  occasionally  to  get  in  among 
budded  varieties  where  the  bud  fails,  or  is  mown  off, 
and  a  strong  shoot  is  sent  up  from  the  seedling.  Our 
guarantee  is  to  replace  such  trees  as  do  not  prove  to 
be  as  represented.  It  is  my  opinion  that  every  exist¬ 
ing  nurseryman  in  this  country  who  has  done  con¬ 
siderable  business  has  received  occasional  letters  like 
the  enclosed.  Mistakes  will  occur  sometimes  by  pack¬ 
ers,  who  may  pull  a  tree  from  the  front  of  the  stake 
instead  of  from  the  back  of  the  stake,  thus  getting 
the  wrong  variety.  We  take  great  pains  to  have  our 
trees  true  to  name.  I  am  confident  that  nurserymen 
who  do  a  mail  order  business  take  greater  pains  in 
this  respect  than  nurserymen  who  run  agents.  We 
have  had  experience  with  the  latter  class,  and  know 
that  they  often  mislabel  trees  knowingly  and  inten¬ 
tionally. 

It  pains  me  to  learn  of  such  dissatisfied  patrons, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  nurserymen  to 
avoid  such  matters  entirely.  No  one  can  make  affi¬ 
davit  that  a  certain  box  of  trees  is  true  to  name.  He 
may  swear  that  he  has  taken  every  precaution  to 
make  them  true,  and  that  is  about  all  he  can  do.  The 
most  careful  nurseryman  is  liable  to  send  out  some 
trees  that  are  not  what  they  are  represented  to  be,  al¬ 
though  the  man  may  be  perfectly  honest.  Mistakes 
may  occur  in  the  cutting  of  scions  for  budding  or 
grafting,  or  stakes  in  the  nursery  or  in  the  packing 
ground  may  be  misplaced,  or  the  packer  may  take  a 
plant,  or  tree,  from  the  wrong  trench.  Then  all  nur¬ 
serymen  have  to  buy  many  items,  and  cannot  be  sure 
that  they  are  rightly  served. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  GIRDLED  TREES. 

Seeing  an  article  by  J.  C.  H.,  of  Grass  Lake,  Mich., 
in  regard  to  girdling  apple  trees  to  make  them  bear, 
and  injuring  said  tree,  I  will  give  my  experience. 
Twelve  years  ago  last  June  I  girdled  a  tree  for  a 
friend,  telling  him  it  would  either  make  it  bear  or 
kill  it.  He  said  he  did  not  care  which,  for  the  tree 
was  no  good  as  it  was.  So  I  cut  a  complete  circle 
about  four  inches  below  the  limbs,  taking  out  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  of  bark.  The  tree  bore 
the  next  year,  and  for  the  next  succeeding  nine  years  ; 

since  then  I  have  not  heard  from  it. 

About  the  same  time  I  took  the  bark  all  off  a  tree 
from  the  limbs  down  to  the  ground.  A  new  bark 
formed  in  a  few  days,  and  the  tree  would  have  done 
well,  but  accidentally  I  threw  some  sand  against  one 
side  of  the  body,  and  in  trying  to  get  it  off  injured  the 
new  bark,  so  it  never  healed  over.  The  rest  of  the 
tree  healed  over  and  lived  until  broken  off  by  the 
wind.  We  have  always  girdled  the  trees  in  June,  and 
have  practiced  it  ever  since  with  more  or  less  good 
results,  but  never  with  any  bad  luck  excepting  stop¬ 
ping  the  growth  of  wood,  which  is  our  object.  Last 
year  I  girdled  50  crab  apples,  which  are  planted  by 
the  roadside  eight  feet  outside  of  the  fence,  which  is 
a  grape  arbor.  This  year  we  have  250  bushels  of 
choice  apples  from  those  trees  girdled.  This  year  1 
have  girdled  10  acres  of  orchard  of  400  trees,  all  of 
which  are  looking  well.  k.  n.  t. 

Franklin,  Mich. _ 

Carriage  Tires.— We  do  not  advise  putting  a  heavy 
steel  tire  on  wheels.  In  former  times  iron  tire  was  mostly 
used,  as  steel  was  too  expensive,  and  consequently  that 
had  to  be  made  thicker  and  heavier,  so  they  would  not 
bend.  As  steel  to-day  does  not  cost  any  more  than  iron, 
it  is  generally  used  on  wheels,  and  a  heavy  tire  is  not 
required:  */i-}nch  steel  tire  will  give  the  same  service 
as  %-inch  iron.  u.  s.  buggy  &  cart  co. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[livery  query  must  De  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Questions  About  Peaches. 

L.  M„  Hammonton,  N.  J.—l.  Will  you  de¬ 
scribe  the  Shipley  (Late  Red)  peach,  its 
period  of  ripening,  productiveness,  size  of 
fruit,  and  the  soil  best  suited  to  its 
growth?  2.  What  is  the  best  very  late 
peach  for  commercial  growing  in  south 
Jersey  for  the  New  York  and  Boston  mar¬ 
kets?  3.  Is  there  any  very  late  peach  of 
the  North  China  strain— an  Elberta— ripen¬ 
ing  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  that  fa¬ 
mous  variety?  If  so  please  describe  it.  4. 
Describe  the  Emma  and  the  Matthews 
(Beauty).  Would  you  recommend  either 
for  commercial  setting  in  south  Jersey? 
Are  they  late? 

Ans. — 1.  Shipley  is  a  red  and  white 
freestone  peach  of  medium  size,  about 
like  Stump  in  looks,  but  not  so  good  in 
quality.  It  ripens  just  after  Crawford 
Late,  or  sometimes  with  it.  It  is  very 
productive.  The  tree  is  of  good  habit, 
and  as  hardy  as  most  of  the  good  varie¬ 
ties.  It  succeeds  on  any  good  peach 
soil.  I  have  just  visited  several  large 
orchards  in  Delaware  where  it  is  in 
bearing,  and  the  only  objection  to  this 
variety  is  the  same  that  buyers  are  now 
making  to  all  white-fleshed  peaches. 
The  fashion  in  most  of  the  markets  now 
is  for  yellow  peaches.  Where  a  medium 
late,  red-and-white  freestone  is  wanted, 
Shipley  is  a  good  one,  but  a  yellow 
variety  will  sell  better.  2.  Chairs  is 
about  the  best  selling  peach  that  comes 
after  Elberta.  It  is  a  very  little  later 
than  Crawford  Late,  and  much  like  it, 
but  larger,  and  some  think  it  has  more 
red  and  is  more  attractive.  It  is  now 
being  sold  by  most  merchants  under 
the  name  Crawford  Late,  because  it 
looks  like  it,  and  customers  know  that 
variety  to  be  good.  It  should  get  the 
credit  which  is  due  it.  3.  I  know  of  no 
peach  like  Elberta,  or  any  other  of 
North  China  type,  which  ripens  two  or 
three  weeks  later  than  that  variety.  1 
have  just  made  a  critical  examination  of 
the  largest  experimental  peach  orchard 
in  America,  and  there  Is  no  such  peach 
in  it,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  such  else 
where.  4.  Emma  I  saw  on  the  same 
farm  as  the  above,  and  it  ripened  al¬ 
most  with  Elberta.  It  may  not  do  so  al¬ 
ways,  but  it  surely  did  not  prove  much 
later  there  this  year,  although  there 
were  many  trees  of  both  kinds  near 
each  other.  Nor  was  the  Emma  of  so 
rich  a  yellow,  nor  of  so  good  flavor.  It 
also  cracked  some,  and  was  inclined  to 
rot.  This  grower,  who  lives  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  is  not  well  impressed  with  the 
Emma,  although  the  tree  looks  like  El¬ 
berta  and  the  peach  is  much  better  than 
many  other  kinds.  Matthews  may  be 
the  late  yellow  peach  we  are  looking  for, 
but  it  has  not  been  tested  very  far 
from  its  southern  home  as  yet.  I  have 
never  seen  it,  but  it  is  said  to  be  three 
weeks  later  than  Elberta  and  almost  as 
good  in  looks,  size  and  other  points. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Kansas  Trees;  Rye  in  Orchard. 

T.  0.  Sheridan,  Ind.—l.  Would  Kansas- 
grown  fruit  trees  prove  satisfactory  here  in 
central  Indiana?  2.  I  am  thinking  of  sow¬ 
ing  rye  in  a  field  I  expect  to  set  in  orchard 
this  Fall.  I  should  expect  to  turn  under 
the  rye  in  Spring,  after  growth  of  rye  be¬ 
gan;  the  soil  needs  humus.  Would  the 
plan  be  wise? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  trees  grown  in  Kansas 
will  do  very  well  for  planting  in  or¬ 
chard  form  in  Indiana.  I  have  known 
them  to  succeed  in  Ohio  and  much 
farther  east.  Eastern-grown  trees  like¬ 
wise  do  very  well  in  the  West,  if  they 
are  planted  in  good  soil  and  under  such 
other  conditions  as  are  suitable  for  other 
trees  of  similar  kinds.  2.  Rye  makes 
a  very  good  cover  crop  for  orchards 
or  other  lands  that  would  otherwise  lie 
bare  over  Winter.  It  takes  up  some  of 
the  nitrogen  that  might  otherwise  es¬ 
cape  and  will  add  humus  to  the  soil 
when  plowed  under.  But  it  does  not  get 
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nitrogen  from  the  air.  It  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  after  growth  has  be¬ 
gun  to  start  on  the  trees  in  the  Spring, 
else  it  will  sap  the  ground  too  much. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon  and  Strawberries. 

C.  E.  I’.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.-My  strawberry 
bed  Is  Infested  with  ants.  Will  bisulphide 
of  carbon  injure  the  roots  of  plants  if  put 
into  holes  and  the  latter  plugged  up?  If 
it  will  do  no  injury,  how  far  apart  would 
you  make  crowbar  holes,  and  how  much 
bisulphide  would  you  put  in  to  each  hole? 

Ans. — Carbon  bisulphide  is  a  liquid 
that  vaporizes  very  rapidly  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air;  the  vapor  or  fumes 
are  explosive  and  very  deadly  to  all 
animals,  including  man.  Most  plants 
are  not  injured  when  subjected  to  the 
fumes,  but  if  the  liquid  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  any  part  of  plants  it  often 
kills  that  portion  quickly.  Hence  it  is 
usually  safe  to  allow  only  the  fumes  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  plant.  Yet  one 
of  the  most  successful  methods  of  kill¬ 
ing  borers  in  the  trunk  or  large  limbs  of 
trees  is  to  inject  a  small  quantity  of 
the  liquid  into  the  burrow  or  tunnel  of 
the  borer,  and  plug  the  opening  with 
putty  or  hard  soap.  The  liquid  applied 
in  this  way  does  not  seem  seriously  to 
injure  the  plant.  The  substance  is  used 
mostly  for  fumigating  stored  grain,  and 
peas  or  beans  infested  with  weevils  ami 
other  insects,  and  many  woodchucks 
have  succumbed  to  its  deadly  fumes.  In 
France  large  quantities  of  the  liquid 
have  been  injected  into  the  soil  in 
vineyards  to  check  the  ravages  of  the 
Phylloxera  plant  louse.  Six  years  ago 


USING  BISULPHIDE  OF  CARBON.  Flo.  227. 

we  devised  a  practicable  method  for  ap¬ 
plying  the  liquid  to  kill  such  pests  as 
the  Cabbage  root-maggot,  and  our  ex¬ 
periments  indicated  that  it  was  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  fighting  this  serious 
cabbage  pest.  Recently  fruit  trees  have 
been  treated  with  the  liquid  for  the 
Woolly  aphis  and  the  Peach  tree-borer. 
We  were  unsuccessful  in  our  experi¬ 
ments  against  the  Peach  tree-borer,  and 
large  quantities  of  the  liquid  were  used 
in  California  in  peach  orchards  with  the 
result  that  many  borers  are  said  to  have 
been  killed,  and  some  also  killed  hun¬ 
dreds  of  their  trees.  In  Missouri  apple 
trees  were  treated  for  the  Woolly  aphis 
with  successful  results  when  the  liquid 
was  properly  applied.  It  was  found 
that  when  the  liquid  was  injected  into 
the  soil  near  the  trunk  or  base  of  the  tree 
that  it  usually  killed  the  tree,  but  when 
injected  away  from  the  tree  a  foot  or 
two,  taking  care  not  to  strike  a  main  or 
large  root,  that  no  injury  resulted  to  the 
trees.  Thus  experiments  show  that  if 
the  substance  is  injected  into  the  soil 
so  that  none  of  the  liquid  touches  the 
roots,  the  fumes  may  penetrate  all 
through  and  around  the  roots  and  kill 
all  animal  life  in  the  soil  without  injur¬ 
ing  the  roots.  In  the  case  of  small 
plants,  like  cabbages,  strawberries  and 
the  like,  one  should  inject  tne  liquid  in 
the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  227,  begin¬ 
ning  several  inches  away  from  the  base 
of  the  plant,  making  a  slanting  hole  ex¬ 
tending  underneath  the  root  system  of 


the  plant  and  arrange  (with  the  Mc¬ 
Gowan  injector  shown  in  the  figure  or 
by  means  of  a  tin  tube  or  funnel  in¬ 
serted  in  the  hole)  to  apply  the  liquid  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hole. 

The  vapor  or  fumes  will  more  readily 
permeate  light  dry  soils  than  it  will  wet 
heavy  soils,  hence  the  effectiveness  of 
the  liquid  on  underground  insects  will 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  soil.  We 
found  a  teaspoonful  injected  into  the 
soil  beneath  a  cabbage  plant  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  dozens  of  maggots  working 
on  the  roots.  In  the  experiments 
against  the  Woolly  aphis,  one  fluid 
ounce  of  the  liquid  was  injected  into 
each  of  two  or  three  holes  made  at  a 
distance  of  two  feet  from  the  base  of 
young  bearing  apple  trees.  A  teaspoon¬ 
ful  should  be  sufficient  to  inject  under 
a  large  strawberry  hill.  In  treating 
hills  of  ants,  we  would  make  two  or 
three  holes  in  the  hill,  and  pour  a  table¬ 
spoonful  into  each  hole  and  fill  the  hole 
with  a  sod,  or,  as  some  recommend, 
ignite  the  fumes  with  a  torch  as  it 
comes  from  the  hole  and  thus  explode 
the  fumes  and  drive  it  all  through  the 
nest  or  hill.  For  woodchucks,  pour  an 
ounce  or  more  on  to  a  cotton  ball  and 
roll  it  down  the  hole  and  plug  up  the  en¬ 
trance  as  tightly  as  possible.  If  care  is 
taken  not  to  get  any  of  the  liquid  on  the 
roots,  and  it  is  injected  in  when  the  soil 
is  dry,  this  carbon  bisulphide  will  prove 
an  effectual  and  practical  method  of  kill¬ 
ing  underground  insects  working  in 
isolated  plants  like  cabbages,  trees,  etc., 
but  it  would  be  too  expensive  to  use 
broadcast  on  field  crops  or  in  beds  of 
radishes,  strawberries,  etc.,  unless  the 
plants  were  valuable  new  kinds. 

M.  V.  SLLNGERLAND. 


October  Purple  Plum  Trees. 

The  best  of  all  of  Mr.  Burbank's  Plums.  We  offer 
a  large  stock  of  fine  trees,  one  and  two  years  old 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYTS  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


Seed  Wheats 


Yields  of  17  varieties.  Sample 
free  (to  our  readers). 

SMITH  S  POTATO  FARM.  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


SEED  W  H  EATS- 

G.  E.  NORTON,  Clinton,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


■Ducly  Seed  Wheat.— Yield  30  to  45  bu.  per  acre. 

1.100  bu.  of  choice,  pure  seed,  clean  of  cockle  and 
rye.  at  $l.2:  per  bu.  7,000  bu.  grown  on  neighboring 
farms,  at  $1.15  per  bu.,  sacked.  Free  sample  to-day. 

JOHN  HERR  S11ENK,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


SEED  WHEAT 


We  are  headquart¬ 
ers  for  choice  new 
wheat.  Varieties: 
Harvest  King,  Economy,  Winter  King  and  others. 
Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-List  free. 


Golden  Straw  Seed  Wheat 

has  proved  the  most  valuable  and  productive  variet  y 
of  Winter  Wheat  ever  introduced  in  this  State.  It 
has  long,  well-  tilled  heads,  and  is  an  immense  yielder. 
A  10-acre  field  this  season  averaged  40  bushels  per 
acre.  It  has  a  bright,  stiff  straw  that  stands  up 
against  storms  like  a  reed,  thus  it  never  lodges.  It 
has  never  been  affected  with  rust  and  very  little  with 
the  fly.  It  has  excellent  milling  qualities,  and  gives 
general  satisfaction.  My  seed  is  absolutely  pure 
and  clean.  Price,  $1.25  per  bushel;  in  lots  of  10  and 
20  bushels,  $1.10.  Bags,  15c.  each,  extra.  Sample 
package  mailed  for  two  stamps.  Send  money  by  draft, 
post-office  order  or  express  money  order.  Address 

HERBERT  E.  CHILDS, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  White  Winter  SEED  RYE 

—Noted  for  its  productiveness  both  in  grain 
and  straw;  awarded  first  prizes  at  several  N.  Y.  Htate 
and  American  Institute  Fairs.  Also  first  at  the  Tenn. 
Centennial,  Mo.,  Vt.  and  Mass.  State  Fairs.  Price.  $1. 
per  bushel.  Send  for  illustration.  Refer  by  permis¬ 
sion  to  THE  R.  N.-Y.  K.  L.  CLARKSON.  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


T~>  T7"r7— Very  fine,  extra 
J(  I*1,  heavy,  well  ma¬ 
tured.  Will  guar¬ 
antee  99  per  cent  to  germinate.  While  stock  lasts 
will  fill  all  orders,  bags  included,  for  1)0  cents  per 
bushel,  or  80  cents  per  bushel  in  10-bushel  lots,  or 
over.  A  rare  chance  to  get  good  seed  cheap.  Quan; 
tity  limited.  Order  quick. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Clark’s  Grass  Culture.— As  to  Mr. 
Clark’s  grass  culture,  I  will  say  that  I 
believe  It  all,  and  only  differ  from  him  in 
one  particular,  and  that  Is  in  regard  to 
keeping  two  or  more  kinds  of  seed.  He 
might  be  right,  and  probably  is,  if  the 
largest  yield  possible  is  what  he  is  after; 
but  I  want  hay  to  feed  out.  I  prefer  to 
have  the  different  kinds  separate,  and  I 
can  feed  them  as  I  see  fit.  On  page  542, 
August  11,  you  say  “that  perfect  prepara¬ 
tion,  full  feeding  and  heavy  seeding”  are 
the  whole  thing,  but  there  is  one  point 
in  which  the  average  farmer  cannot  fol¬ 
low  Mr.  Clark,  and  that  is  the  money  to 
do  this  work  just  at  the  time  he  wants  it 
done.  L.  c. 

Mass. 


Oxalis,  Grand  Duchess 

New;  and  the  finest  winter- blooming  bulb.  Flowers 
of  immense  size,  borne  well  above  the  handsome 
foliage,  and  a  persistent  bloomer  from  November  to 
June.  Succeeds  in  any  window.  Always  full  of  bloom. 
Twocolors  —  Bright  Pink  and  Pure  White.  Two  large- 
flowering  bulbs,  one  of  each  color,  for  10c.  Six  bulbs, 
3  of  each  color,  for  20c,  postpaid,  with  Catalogue. 

Our  Fall  Catalogue  gLHlSew Lsl.ed-el 

fnges,  hundreds  of  fine  cuts  and  chroino  covers.  Sent 
ree  to  all  who  Apply.  We  are  headquarters  for 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  and  other  F  all 
Bulbs;  New  Winter- Blooming  Plants,  Vines,  Seeds 
Hardy  Perennials,  Rare  New  F  ruits,  etc. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS.  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


ForestTrees.  ForestTrees. 

Sugar.  Norway,  Sycamore,  Silverleaf,  and  other 
Maples  by  the  1,000  or  10,000.  Also  Lindens,  Poplars, 
Elms,  Willows,  Mountain  Ash,  Birch,  etc.,  in  large 
quantities,  and  Shrubbery  by  the  acre.  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  trees  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


Recleaned  Seeds. 


WHEAT,  RYE,  CLOVER,  TIMOTHY 
and  other  FARM  SEEDS. 

Write  for  Wheat  Circular  and  Seed  Price  List;  free 


The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

115  &  117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


ONION  SEED.— Perfectly  hardy  in  this  country 
^  Lb.,  $2.50;  oz.,  20c.  Size  and  shape  same  as  Portu¬ 
gal.  Sow  it  now.  BEAULIEU,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 


GINSENG 


We  are  extensive  growers, 
and  make  a  specialty  of 

Seed  and  Plants 

Book  telling  how  to  grow  TlioiiHaiuls  of  Hollars’ 
worth  in  your  garden  or  orchard  sent  Free  for  stamp 
LAKESIDE  GINSENG  FA  KM,  Amber,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


— 500  bushels  Delaware-grown 
CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED. 


JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Deb 


E 


VAPORATINC  FRUIT 

Complete  rigs  for  gilt-edge  work  and  big  profits. 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  407.  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


.PEAR  POSSIBILITIES 

dare  only  fully  realised  by  those  who  plant  our 

r  Standard  Kiefer  Pears. 

F  Our  stock  is  renowned  for  vigor  and  rapid 
growth  and  absolute  freedom  from  disease,  etc, 
This  pear  is  enormously  productive,  large  sire, 
fine  flavor  and  handsome  appearance.  A  good 
seller.  Trees  are  free  from  blight ;  ripens  Tate. 

_ _  _r  stock  is  the  best  the  growers*  art  can  produce. 

HAKKISON’S  WUKSKK1ES.  Box  29  Berlin,  Md. 


200,000  Peach  Trees. 

We  offer  a  choice  lot  of  Peach  trees,  grown  from 
Tennessee  pits.  These  trees  are  healthy  and  fine. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’8  SONS.  New  Canaan.  Ct. 


200,000  Peach 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

YORK  IMPERIAL*™  KIEFFER. 

One  tree  to  a  carload. 

Business  trees  at  business  prices.  (They  are  bear¬ 
ers.)  Inducements  to  Reach  buyers.  Let  us 
quote  you  on  your  want  list. 

WOODV1EW  NURSERIES,  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 


best  by  test— 74YEARS.  We 


CASH 


WANT  MORE  Salesmen  PAY  WEEKLY 

Stark  Nursery,  Louisiaoa,  Mo;  liansville,  I.f. 


Choicest  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  40  Acres  Hardy  Roses.  44  Oreeuhoases 
of  Palms,  Everblooming  Roses,  Ficus,  Farns,  Etc.  Gorrespondsnea 
solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  47  Years.  1000  Acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO..  Painesvllle.  O. 

For  $2,  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Parry  s 
Giant,  i  Early  Reliance  and  i  Paragon  chestnut  tree  grafted, 
worth  $3.2^.  Full  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Certificate. 

^  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J 
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Lime  and  Fertilizer. 

J.  R.  8.,  Pcrryaville,  Pa.— Will  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  lime  on  top  of  the  furrows  on  land 
intended  for  wheat  this  Fall  Interfere  with 
or  in  any  way  counteract  the  good  to  be 
derived  or  hoped  for  from  the  application 
of  a  good  complete — so-called— commercial 
fertilizer?  The  land  needs  both. 

Ans. — Of  course  it  depends  somewhat 
on  the  fertilizer.  Most  wheat  fertilizers 
contain  acid  or  dissolved  rock.  When 
lime  is  put  with  this  a  chemical  action 
takes  place,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
not  soluble  in  water,  though  it  is  mostly 
available  as  plant  food.  We  would  use 
the  lime  broadcast  on  the  furrows,  har¬ 
row  it  in,  and  then  drill  in  the  wheat 
and  fertilizer.  Used  in  this  way,  there 
would  be  little  danger  of  loss. 

Rye  in  an  Orchard. 

W.  W.  M.  (.No  Address). — I  have  a  farm  in 
western  New  York  on  which  is  a  small 
pear  orchard,  which  has  been  considerably 
neglected,  and  has  grown  up  to  weeds  and 
grass.  1  have  thought  of  seeding  it  to  rye, 
and  then  in  the  Spring  turning  the  rye 
under  and  planting  potatoes.  The  soil  is 
of  light-colored  clay  and  the  land  is  well 
drained.  Would  this  be  the  best  treat¬ 
ment,  and  should  it  be  fertilized  in  the  Fall 
or  in  the  Spring?  What  kind  of  fertilizer 
should  be  used,  and  how  much? 

Ans. — We  would  plow  the  orchard  at 
once  and  sow  rye.  In  the  Spring  we 
would  plow  the  rye  under,  fit  the  land 
properly,  and  plant  potatoes.  We  would 
use  all  the  fertilizer  in  the  Spring — at 
least  800  pounds  per  acre  of  some  stand¬ 
ard  brand.  For  potatoes  we  like  to  use 
all  the  fertilizer  at  planting. 

Grass  as  a  Weed. 

O.  P.  8.,  Copenhagen,  N.  Y.— Can  you  give 
me  a  name  for  the  inclosed  grass?  It  is  a 
very  troublesome  weed,  and  takes  complete 
control  of  the  ground  wherever  it  gets  in; 
spreads  very  rapidly.  I  have  tried  to  kill  it 
by  plowing  it  in  deep,  but  it  will  start  up 
again  before  reseeding.  Can  you  suggest 
any  way  to  rid  a  field  of  the  pest? 

Ans. — The  grass  is  Hairy  panicum, 
Panicum  pubescens.  It  is  a  native  an¬ 
nual  grass  found  throughout  the  eastern 
part  of  this  country.  This  is  the  first 
report  that  we  have  received  in  regard 
to  it  as  a  troublesome  weed,  and  I  think 
it  possible  that  in  this  instance  it  may 
have  been  confused  with  Crab  grass  or 
sdme  other  perennial  grass,  the  leaves  of 
which  may  resemble  this.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  it  is  abundant  on  reclaimed 
marshes,  where  the  soil  is  still  in  an 
acid  condition,  and  it  may  grow  in  a 
similar  manner  in  recently-cleared  up¬ 
land.  Thorough  cultivation,  together 
with  an  application  of  lime  will  doubt¬ 
less  quickly  eradicate  it  and  put  the  soil 
in  a  condition  to  grow  better  plants. 

LYSTER  H.  DEWEY. 

Glass  in  Cow's  Foot. 

Subscriber—  I  have  20  milch  cows.  I  have  a 
piece  of  pasture  that  has  been  neglected; 
part  is  just  across  the  street  from  a  house 
that  has  been  occupied  by  a  number  of 
families  of  the  carousing  nature,  and  they 
have  made  it  a  dumping  ground  for  their 
bottles.  One  young  cow  cut  her  hind  foot 
in  the  back  above  the  hoof;  that  is  healing 
nicely.  The  same  day  another  (as  I  sup¬ 
pose),  cut  her  front  foot  between  the  claws 
towards  the  front;  her  foot  swelled  some 
way  up  her  leg,  and  was  very  hot.  I  found 
she  had  a  piece  of  glass  that  had  poison 
in  it  broken  off .  in  her  foot.  I  washed 
thoroughly  and  put  pine  tar  on  to  keep 
flies  off,  and  kept  her  on  a  good  clean  sod. 
In  three  or  four  days  the  sore  broke  and 
discharged,  and  began  to  smell  like  foot- 
rot,  so  I  cleansed  with  muriatic  acid  and 
water.  She  licked  some  of  that  off.  In 
about  two  or  three  days  I  began  using 
carbolic  acid  and  water  to  wash.  Recent¬ 
ly  it  broke  the  second  time  above  one  of 
the  claws  and  now  there  is  a  sore  in  her 
mouth  back  of  her  front  teeth  as  large  as 
a  25-cent  piece.  Did  that  acid  cause  a  sore 
in  her  mouth? 

Ans. — There  is  evidently  some  glass  or 
foreign  body  in  the  foot,  or  suppuration 
has  taken  place  beneath  the  horn,  as  the 
result  of  the  injury  and  inflammation. 
In  either  case  a  surgical  operation  is 
probably  needed.  I  would  advise  call¬ 
ing  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  to 
operate  on  the  foot.  The  sore  in  the 
mouth  might  be  due  to  the  acid,  but  I 
think  more  likely  due  to  some  other  in¬ 
jury.  Sponge  night  and  morning  with  a 
strong  solution  of  boracic  acid  in  water. 
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I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  occasion 
to  become  unduly  alarmed;  the  trouble 
is  evidently  due  to  an  injury,  and  not 
contagious,  so  that  there  can  be  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  its  spreading  to  the  other  cows. 

E.  E.  KILBORNE. 

Straw  in  the  Silo. 

M.  D.  T.,  Candor,  N.  Y.— While  filling  a  silo 
with  corn  would  it  be  advisable  to  cut  with 
the  corn  good  buckwheat  and  rye  straw? 

Ans. — We  have  not  cut  any  other  crop 
in  with  our  silage  corn.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  done  in  Massachusetts,  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware,  in  so  far  as  they 
have  included  cow  peas  and  various 
leguminous  plants.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  cut 
up  buckwheat  straw,  cornstalks  and 
other  rather  indigestible  substances  in 
with  the  silage,  on  the  principle  that 
you  cannot  get  blood  out  of  a  stone. 
Buckwheat  and  rye  straw,  particularly, 
are  not  very  nutritious  products,  and  1 
do  not  think  it  would  pay  to  fill  the  silo 
with  them;  besides,  if  a  large  quantity 
of  these  was  added  it  might  very  ma¬ 
terially  affect  the  fermentation,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  mold,  as  would  be  the  case  in 
packing  in  products  in  the  silo  which  do 
not  contain  sufficient  moisture.  Of 
course,  this  could  be  overcome  by  add¬ 
ing  water.  e.  b.  voobhees. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 

PRICES  FOR  APPLES. 
What  Buyers  Offer  in  New  York. 

The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  $1  for 
the  fruit  is  all  that  we  can  expect.  There 
is  an  abundant  crop  here,  of  fine  quality. 

Youngstown.  a.  h.  d. 

The  buyers  of  barreled  apples  are  of¬ 
fering  $1  per  barrel,  including  barrel. 
The  evaporators  are  contracting  for 
fruit  at  25  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Union  Hill.  j.  s.  l. 

Price  not  yet  established  on  Winter 
fruit,  except  for  evaporating,  which  is 
selling  for  20  cents  per  100  pounds,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  orchard  contains.  Pos¬ 
sibly  a  few  crops  have  been  sold  for  $.1 
per  barrel,  which  includes  the  barrel. 

Clyde.  e.  1,.  s. 

Buyers  are  paying  $1.25  for  apples  fit 
for  use  now.  Some  have  sold  Winter 
apples  for  $1.  Buyers  are  in  the  field 
looking  over  the  situation,  but  are  not 
making  many  offers  at  present.  Good 
judges  do  not  think  the  crop  is  as  large 
as  four  years  ago.  b.  w.  b. 

Hilton. 

Apples  are  selling  here  for  $i.25  per 
barrel  for  Maiden  Blush,  barrel  in¬ 
cluded.  Buyers  are  talking  $1  per  bar¬ 
rel  for  Winter  fruit.  I  have  heard  of  no 
sales  in  this  vicinity.  The  crop  is  large, 
of  good  quality,  but  not  more  than  half 
of  the  crop  of  1896.  f.  h.  g. 

Holley. 

The  street  prices  range  from  80  cents 
to  $1.50  per  barrel;  the  latter  price  is 
for  Lady  Blush.  I  think  that  the  price 
of  Winter  fruit  will  bring  not  far  from 
$1  per  barrel  for  the  fruit;  that  would 
be  $1.30,  barrel  included,  as  barrels  now 
are  worth  30  cents  each.  j.  b. 

Albion. 

There  is  a  good  crop  of  apples  along 
the  lake  section,  and  very  fair  in  quality. 
Dry-house  men  are  paying  from  24  to  28 
cents  per  100  pounds,  taking  whole  crop. 
No  barreled  apples  are  being  sold  yet. 
Buyers  are  taking  $1  per  barrel. 

Lakeside.  l.  k.  b. 

Blush,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Winter  apples, 
such  as  Baldwins  and  Greening,  $1  per 
barrel  seems  to  be  all  any  buyer  will 
pay  or  offer.  My  opinion  is  that  they 
will  never  realize  $1  for  Winter  fruit 
when  it  begins  to  move  freely.  We  have 
a  very  large  crop  of  fine  fruit  here. 

Middleport.  d.  e.  p. 

I  have  bought  three  orchards  running 
heavily  to  Baldwins,  barrel  and  fruit 
packed,  No.  1,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  at  $1  per 
barrel.  King,  Spy,  Twenty  Ounce,  Rus¬ 
sets  and  Cooper  Market  are  worth  over 
$1.  Farmers  are  beginning  to  see  the 
situation,  as  they  have  not  forgotten. 


1896.  As  long  as  the  majority  of  the 
crop  is  in  farmers’  hands,  prices  will 
grow  weaker.  j.  b.  c. 

Hilton. 

Very  few  if  any  Winter  apples  have 
been  bought  in  our  sections.  Growers 
hope  to  get  $1  per  barrel  for  Baldwins, 
Greening,  etc.,  or  75  cents  for  fruit  with¬ 
out  barrel,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  can  be  sold  for 
even  as  high  figure  as  $1,  barrel  in¬ 
cluded.  We  have  a  very  large  crop  of 
fine  fruit  here.  f.  b.  h. 

North  Chili. 

I  have  been  offered  $1.25  for  some  fine 
Kings.  We  hope  through  here  to  get 
$1  for  fruit,  exclusive  of  barrel.  The 
crop  of  apples  through  here  is  generally 
good,  but  nothing  like  the  crop  of  1896. 
We  think  buyers  are  overestimating  the 
crop.  There  is  a  fair  crop  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  trees,  but  where  we  expect  usual¬ 
ly  to  get  two  or  three  barrels  from  the 
inside  of  trees,  we  shall  get  none. 
Morton.  j.  a. 

Buyers  are  offering  $1  per  barrel  for 
Winter  apples  in  this  section.  This  is 
for  the  fruit  alone,  the  buyers  to  furnish 
the  barrels.  Of  course,  Fall  fruit  is  fluc¬ 
tuating,  and  sells  according  to  demand. 
Just  at  present  such  varieties  as  Maiden 
Blush,  Gravenstein  and  high-colored 
Twenty  Ounce  bring  as  high  as  $1.50  for 
the  fruit.  We  consider  $1  for  Winter  ap¬ 
ples  a  good  price  for  buyers  to  pay. 
Buffalo.  F.  BRENNISEN  &  SON. 

Buyers  have  been  offering  for  apples 
$1.30  (that  includes  the  barrel).  This 
was  four  weeks  ago.  At  present  I  hear 
but  little  about  prices.  Evaporators 
have  not  started.  Farmers  refuse  to  sell 
their  apples  at  20  cents  per  100  in  bulk; 
prefer  to  let  them  rot.  The  crop  is  not 
a  full  one,  about  70  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop;  quality  good.  Growers  are  wait¬ 
ing,  confident  that  prices  will  be  from 
$1.30  to  $1.50  per  barrel.  w.  r.  f. 

Rushville. 

Apples  are  a  very  large  crop  in  this 
section,  of  good  quality.  There  has  been 
an  agent  of  a  Minneapolis  firm  near  here 
contracting  Winter  fruit.  He  has  bought 
one  fine  orchard  for  50  cents  a  barrel  on 
the  tree;  he  to  pick  and  furnish  barrels. 
Another  orchard  for  70  cents  picked,  he 
to  furnish  barrel  and  a  man  to  put  them 
up.  The  price  here  now  is  $1  a  barrel, 
delivered  at  station.  Apples  for  evapo¬ 
rating  will  be  about  15  cents  per  100 
pounds.  a.  L.  B. 

Ionia. 

We  hear  of  one  sale  of  one  of  our  best 
orchards  of  apples  at  $1  per  barrel,  pur¬ 
chaser  furnishing  barrels,  owner  of  fruit 
doing  all  the  work  and  laying  down  the 
product  at  railroad  station.  We  hear 
of  two  other  like  offers  being  made,  but 
not  accepted,  and  also  that  some  buyers 
are  offering  the  same  price  generally  for 
red  sorts  as  Baldwin,  Spy,  Ben  Davis, 
etc.;  all  Winter  fruit  about  25  cents  per 
barrel  less  than  Fall  sorts.  w.  11.  v. 
Reed  Corners. 

Western  buyers  are  offering  $1  per 
barrel,  while  eastern  men  are  still  pro¬ 
specting.  Local  crop  is  largely  con¬ 
tracted  to  evaporators  at  10  cents  per 
bushel,  and  manufacturers  in  turn  have 
contracted  60  carloads  to  be  delivered 
here  at  prices  ranging  from  3*4  to  3% 
cents  per  pound.  Crop  about  70  per  cent 
of  1896;  quality  good.  All  storage  build¬ 
ings  will  be  filled  to  utmost  capacity. 
Good  red  fruit  ought  to  bring  $1.25  per 
barrel.  e.  w.  c. 

N.  Rose. 

The  price  has  not  been  established. 
A  man  from  Chicago  last  week  tried  to 
contract  barreled  apples,  strictly  No.  1, 
for  $1  per  barrel  and  fruit,  but  did  not 
make  any  contracts.  About  all  the 
farmers  expect  is  $1  per  barrel.  They 
are  paying  80  cents  per  barrel  for 
Gravensteins,  Alexanders  and  such  fruit 
at  present.  The  evaporator  men  have 
bought  the  most  of  the  orchards  at  from 
18  to  20  cents  per  100  pounds  for  all 
good  paring  apples.  Dried  fruit,  October 


and  November  delivery,  3y2  cents  per 
pound.  e.  d.  w. 

Rose. 

The  impression  early  obtained  that 
there  was  to  be  an  immense  crop  of  ap 
pies,  and  farmers  became  frightened  and 
predicted  low  prices,  the  result  of  which 
is  that  a  few  have  already  sold  fruit  at 
15  cents  per  hundredweight,  or  eight 
cents  per  bushel,  but  very  few  have  yet 
sold  (these  all  go  to  driers).  I  think  the 
call  will  absorb  all  fruit,  and  the  stock 
will  be  worth  30  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight  for  all  but  the  “ciders,”  or  $1  per 
barrel  for  that  stock.  J.  a. 

Weedsport. _ _ 

The  Fruit  Trade  Journal,  speaking  of 
the  sour  and  inferior  grapes  now  being  re¬ 
reived  from  the  South,  says:  "One  mer¬ 
chant  of  this  city  sold  100  crates  of  North 
Carolina  grapes  at  40  cents  to  a  customer 
who  left  $5  deposit.  After  he  had  sized  up 
the  situation  he  chose  to  forfeit  his  deposit 
rather  than  take  the  goods,  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  did  not  blame  him.” 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


For  Pumping  or  Driving 
Cream  Separa- 
tors  or  other 
machines  re¬ 
quiring  light 
power  but  ab¬ 
solutely  steady 
motion, 

BUY  A 

“SUCCESS”  t°reaedhp°orwseer. 

It  has  a  governor  which  regulates  the  walk  of  the  horses  to  a  nice¬ 
ty  and  delivers  an  absolutely  Hteady  and  even  motion  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  driven.  With  our  Hack  Geared  Tump  Jack  it  makes  a  splen¬ 
did  pumping  outfit.  If  yon  want  a  tread  power  for  any  purpose, 
buy  a  ‘•Biii'CCHH,”  1,  2  or  3-horse.  They  will  deliver  more  power 
than  any  other  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong  enough 
for  largest  horses,  etc.  More  about  them  in  our  large  Illustrated 
catalogue,  and  about  our  sweep  powers,  gasoline  engines, windmills, 
fodder  and  ensilage  cutters, wood  saws. buskers, steel  tanka, etc.  F  PC© 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO.,  27  FARGO  ST.,  BATAVIA.  ILL 


Cyanide 

Guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.,  tor  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas 

the  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  “  A 
perfect  practical  remedy,”  says  Prof.  W.  G. 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Roessler  &  Hassiacher  Chemical  Co., 
No.  tOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


MIGHTY  HANDY 

for  general  farm  work,  handling  pota¬ 
toes,  beets,  coal,  lime,  manure,  is  the 


DIAMOND 

SCOOP  FORK. 

Does  not  bruise  vegetables.  Screens 
out  dirt.  Last  indefinitely.  10  or  12 
tines  with  Hat  points,  made  of  one 

S'ece  of  steel.  Ask  dealers  for  th 
iumoud.  Send  for  catalogue 
farm  tools.  It  Is  free. 
ASHTABULA  TOOL  CO 
Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


”■0 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
hook,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  Is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


A  Penny  Spent 

in  building  a  warm  house 

is  a  Dollar  Saved 


in  heating  it  afterwards. 


will  make  it  wind  and  frost  proof ;  keep  out 
the  cold  of  winter  or  the  heat  of  summer.  Costs 
less  than  ic.  a  foot,  and  one  layer  is  equal  to  six 
of  rosin-si/ed  paper.  Send  for  free  sample  of 

CABOT’S 

Sheathing  Quilt, 

Agents  at  all  central  points. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

81  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

The  Older  Japan  Plums. — It  is 
scarcely  a  dozen  years  since  the  first 
Japan  plums  were  disseminated,  and  a 
much  shorter  interval  since  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  names  incident  to  their  first 
introduction  has  been  cleared  up,  but 
so  many  new  hybrid  varieties,  contain¬ 
ing  blood  of  the  Japan  Prunus  triflora, 
are  now  being  brought  forward  that  it 
seems  allowable  to  refer  to  Abundance, 
Burbank,  Ogon  and  Satsuma,  the  kinds 
most  widely  planted,  as  the  older 
Japans.  Kelsey,  it  is  true,  was  the  first 
Japan  plum  imported,  and  fruited  in 
California  as  far  back  as  1876,  but  as  its 
range  of  successful  culture  is  restricted 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  extreme 
South,  it  may  be  omitted  from  present 
consideration.  Abundance  and  Burbank 


and  interesting  new  fruits  that  such  is 
the  case.  The  single  fact  that  they  are 
not  seriously  harmed  by  the  curculio 
will  always  recommend  them,  and  their 
intrinsic  merit  will  do  the  rest.  If  a 
skin  more  resistant  to  the  rot  fungus  can 
be  bred  into  them  by  Mr.  Burbank,  or 
any  other  hybridizer,  a  service  of  real 
value  to  horticulture  will  have  been 
performed. 

Foreign  Novelties.  —  A  German 
seedsman  sends  us  a  preliminary  report 
of  an  astounding  new  garden  pea  he  is 
about  to  introduce.  It  is  named  Ath¬ 
lete,  which  is  certainly  appropriate  if 
his  accounts  of  its  vigor  prove  true.  It 
makes  a  thick  stem  and  grows  to  the 
height  of  three  feet  or  more,  bearing  a 
profuse  crop  of  fine  peas.  As  the  pods 
on  the  main  branch  begin  to  fill 
branches  start  near  the  root  and  rapidly 
grow  to  a  greater  length,  in  turn  bloom¬ 
ing  and  bearing  their  full  crop  of  peas. 
He  says  that  one  pound  of  Athlete  seeds 
equals  30  pounds  of  other  varieties  in 
producing  capacity.  This  phenomenal 
pea  will  be  disseminated  Dy  a  reliable 


a  large  deep  magenta  variety  resembling 
some  of  the  older  garden  varieties,  but 
vastly  superior  to  any  of  them. 


have  been  fruiting  for  the  past  three 

years  on  our  Trial  Grounds,  ana  this  3house;i  and, wewm  ^eP  our  eye  upon 
season  have  been  so  loaded  as  to  require 


careful  thinning.  Owing  to  the  great 
heat  and  humidity  at  the  ripening  pe¬ 
riod,  the  brown-rot  fungus  was  particu¬ 
larly  active,  but  did  least  injury  where 
thinning  was  thoroughly  carried  out. 


it  until  well-tested.  The  new  Pea-aphis 
would  find  a  lively  victim  in  this  active 
pea. 

The  Mahdi  is  a  new  raspberry-black¬ 
berry  hybrid  exhibited  recently  in 
London  by  Veitch  &  Sons,  Exeter,  Eng- 


Our  Satsuma  tree  was  also  heavily  load-  land,  and  was  favorably  received  by  the 
ed,  and  suffered  a  much  greater  loss  horticultural  press.  It  has  been  made 
from  rot  than  the  other  varieties.  Ogon  the  subject  of  some  extravagant  state- 
lias  not  yet  fruited  with  us,  the  trees  ments  by  English  newspapers,  which  are 


evidently  not  accustomed  to  tne  con¬ 
sideration  of  startling  “new  creations 


THE  CROTHERS  PEACH.  Fig.  228. 


being  quite  young,  but  is  well  known  to 
be  a  yellow  freestone  plum  with  dry, 
meaty  flesh,  of  rather  low  quality. 

Abundance  and  Burbank  have  been 
planted  so  extensively  that  considerable 
interest  is  manifested  at  their  behavior 
under  normal  conditions.  Abundance 
ripens  with  us  quite  early  in  August, 
and  when  perfect  is  of  the  very  highest 
quality,  sweet,  rich  and  juicy.  It  has  a 
great  tendency  to  overbear,  and  unless 
thinned  so  that  the  fruits  hang  two  or 
three  incues  apart,  will  not  reach  full 
size  or  flavor.  The  curculio  has  but 
little  effect  on  it,  as  many  plums  reach 
perfect  development  bearing  many 
marks  of  their  incisions.  It  is  rather  too 
soft  for  canning  or  culinary  uses,  al¬ 
though  the  product  is  of  excellent  flavor. 

The  best  plums  for  eating  sold  in  New 

York  in  this  phenomenal  year  for  plums  horticulture.  It  has  much  the  habit 
were  well-grown  specimens  of  Abun-  anc*  taste  of  the  blackberry,  though  the 
dance  from  Georgia  and  other  southern  raspberry  flavor  can  be  detected.  The 
points.  Buroank  is  a  much  better  mar-  fruit  is  large  and  juicy,  and  of  a  deep 
ket  plum  than  Abundance,  as  it  is  firm-  claret  color  when  ripe.  The  Garden¬ 
er,  generally  larger,  and  of  a  higher  er  s  Chronicle  thinks  that  in  The  Mahdi 
color.  The  quality  is  usually  described  least  one  good  thing  has  been  se¬ 
as  better  than  Abundance.  The  flesh  is  cui'ed  out  of  the  frequently-repeated 
yellow  and  meaty,  but  to  our  taste  is  not  cr°ss  between  the  raspberry  and  black- 
so  acceptable  as  the  sugary  Abundance,  berry.  It  ripens  in  England  just  as  the 
The  spreading  growth  of  the  tree  makes  raspberries  are  failing.  It  is  interest¬ 
thinning  and  picking  the  fruits  compara-  to  note  that  the  Loganberry  is  meet- 
tively  easy.  As  the  plums  usually  set  in  with  some  favor  over  there,  and 

clusters  it  is  imperative  that  thinning  that  the  wineberry,  Rubus  phcenicol- 
should  take  place  early  enough  to  antici-  asius,  has  recently  been  exhibited  in 
pate  the  rot,  if  any  considerable  portion  fruit  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
of  the  crop  is  to  be  saved.  tural  Society. 

Once  fairly  colored  Burbank  plums  New  Ferenniai,  Phloxes. — The  newer 
will  hang  a  long  time  on  the  tree  with  herbaceous  Phloxes  are  certainly  among 
but  little  loss,  and  it  is  a  particularly  the  most  showy  of  our  hardy  plants. 


THE  CROTHERS  PEACH. 

The  old  saying  that  “there  is  always 
room  up  higher”  is  as  true  in  pomology 
as  in  the  professions,  and  there  is  a 
peach  called  Crothers,  now  almost  un¬ 
known,  that  is  worthy  of  a  chance  to 
show  its  merit  to  a  place  among  the 
best  peaches  of  the  country.  When  I 
lived  in  Kansas  I  had  in  my  orchards 
about  150  of  the  best  named  varieties  of 
the  peach  then  known,  but  I  saw  a  new 
one  at  a  local  fair  that,  for  its  season, 
surpassed  any  that  I  knew.  I  found  it 
to  be  a  seedling  growing  on  the  farm  of 
a  Mr.  Crothers,  near  Neosho  Falls,  Kan., 
and  his  reports  of  the  good  habits  of  the 
tree,  together  with  my  opinion  of  the 
specimens,  induced  me  to  get  buds  and 
put  it  in  my  trial  orchard.  I  also  sent  a 
few  to  Prof.  T.  V.  Munson,  of  Denison, 
Texas.  He  has  been  so  much  pleased 
with  the  variety,  that  he  mentions  it  in 
his  catalogue  of  rarely  good  peaches,  as 
without  an  equal  of  its  color  and  sea¬ 
son  combined.  It  has  also  been  fruiting 
at  the  Experiment  Station  at  South 
Haven,  Mich.,  for  several  years,  where 
it  is  much  liked.  The  tree  is  a  very 
abundant  and  regular  bearer,  strong 
growth  and  somewhat  drooping  form. 
The  fruit  is  of  medium  size;  nearly 
round  in  shape,  not  pointed,  and  has  a 
slight  suture  on  one  side;  color,  creamy 
white,  with  a  bright  red  cheek,  making 
a  handsome  appearance;  flesh,  creamy 
white,  red  at  pit,  very  juicy,  melting; 
flavor,  rich  yet  mild,  vinous  and  very 
pleasant;  seed,  rather  large,  rounaish 
oval,  free  from  flesh;  season,  the  last  of 
September  and  early  October  in  south¬ 
ern  Michigan.  It  meets  the  want  of  a 
late,  red  and  white  freestone  of  high 
quality;  entirely  superseding  Ward 
Late,  which  has  long  been  about  the 
only  peach  of  that  character.  See  Fig. 
228.  All  lovers  of  a  good  peach  should 
get  buds  or  trees  and  test  the  Crothers. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


good  keeper  after  picking.  Satsuma 
seems  to  be  quite  variable  in  its  crop¬ 
ping  capacity,  and  the  trees  do  not 
seem  to  bear  when  as  young  as  some  of 
the  other  varieties.  The  Rural  Grounds 
tree  set  an  immense  crop  this  season, 
most  of  which  succumbed  to  the  rot. 
The  unaffected  plums  have  reached  a 
large  size,  and  are  very  fine  in  appear 
ance.  The  deep  blood-red  flesh  is  very 
firm  and  sharply  acid.  They  are  very 
useful  for  culinary  purposes,  but  too 
sour  for  most  palates  in  iheir  natural 
state.  They  will  never  find  a  place  on 
the  fruit  stands  from  their  eating  qual- 


Most  of  them  are  dwarf  and  very  com¬ 
pact  in  growth,  and  carry  enormous 
heads  of  bloom.  The  flowers  have  been 
enlarged  to  almost  two  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  the  colors  wonderfully 
cleared  and  brightened.  One  does  nor. 
find  the  dull  and  faded  purples  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  older  kinds.  Three 
varieties  sent  us  for  trial  by  Henry  A. 
Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  seem  particu¬ 
larly  meritorious  as  they  bloom  in  the 
Rural  Grounds,  though  many  others 
have  their  special  claims.  F.  G.  Von 
Lassburg  is  pure  white  in  color,  the 
flowers  immense  in  size,  and  produced 


TRIUMPH  GOOSEBERRY  AGAIN. 

We  note  what  you  say  in  a  recent  R. 
N.-Y.  about  the  Columbus  and  Triumph 
gooseberries,  also  Mr.  Abner  Hoopes’s 
remarks  thereon.  We  have  grown  the 
Triumph  and  Columbus  for  several 
years  past,  procuring  our  stock  (100 
plants)  of  Triumph  from  its  introducer, 
George  Achelis,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Our 
stock  of  Columbus  we  received  from  its 
originator,  J.  T.  Thompson,  Oneida,  N. 
Y.,  the  introducer  of  the  Columbian 
raspberry,  consequently  both  ought  to 
be  correct.  After  carefully  examining 
them  in  growth  and  fruit,  and  compar¬ 
ing  them  together  every  possible  way, 
even  to  their  leaf  and  fruit  venation, 
etc.,  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  long  ago 
that  they  are  identically  one  and  the 
same  variety.  This  in  itself,  however, 
does  not  detract  in  the  least  from  their 
value,  as  we  believe  it  (them)  to  be 
perhaps  (Chautauqua  however  excepted) 
the  best  white  gooseberry  for  the  ama¬ 
teur  and  market  grower. 

Its  (we  speak  of  it  in  the  singular  as 
it  is  one  variety  under  two  names) 
growth  is  robust,  its  productiveness  re¬ 
markable,  and  its  quality  of  the  best. 
Our  senior  partner  was  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  the  identity  of  the  so-called 
two  varieties,  and  which  is  now  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  correct  by  all  good 
judges.  The  Triumph,  we  believe,  was 


disseminated  a  little  in  advance  of 
Columbus.  We  wish  Mr.  Thompson 
would  give  us  the  facts  in  connection 
with  the  advent  of  his  Columbus,  as 
many  would  be  interested  by  its  recital. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  stocks  of 
these  “are  mixed,”  rather  that  they  ap¬ 
pear  through  culture  and  treatment 
slightly  different  in  one  place  from  an¬ 
other,  through  such  causes,  such  dif¬ 
ferences,  however,  being  more  fancied 
than  real.  If  only  one  variety  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  name  of  the  first  intro¬ 
duced  should  be  the  name  adhered  to, 
the  other  given  as  a  synonym,  making 
it  better  than  under  two  names  for  one 
variety.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Burbank 
thought  fit  to  name  one  of  his  recent 
plum  introductions  The  Sultan,  when  a 
really  good  variety  under  that-flame  was 
introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Rivers.  john  ciiarlton  &  sons. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Bean  Weevil.— On  page  123  of  The 
Ii.  N.-Y.,  Mr.  Morse  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  his  experience  with  the  bean 
weevil;  but  seems  to  think  that  they  will 
not  attack  beans  after  they  have  been 
dried  and  stored  away,  which,  I  think,  is  a 
mistake.  Bast  year  in  July  I  harvested  Mo¬ 
hawk,  Dwarf  Horticultural,  and  Best  of 
All  beans,  which  were  spread  in  the  sun 
all  clear  days  until  the  latter  part  of  Oc¬ 
tober;  they  were  then  put  into  ordinary 
grain  sacks  and  moved  to  where  I  now 
live,  and  placed  in  a  room  on  the  second 
floor  of  an  old  log  building  to  which  Insects 
had  free  access  through  openings  between 
the  logs.  At  tnis  time  they  showed  no 
signs  of  the  weevil,  but  on  examination  in 
January  we  found  the  Best  of  All  about 
destroyed,  while  the  other  two  kinds  were 
all  right.  When  we  sacked  those  beans 
we  concluded  to  try  some  preventives, 
which  proved  good.  The  Mohawks  had 
air-slaked  lime  stirred  among  them  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  the  breath¬ 
ing  of  insects.  The  sack  in  which  the 
Dwarf  Horticulturals  were,  was  sprinkled 
with  spirits  of  turpentine,  while  the  others 
had  nothing  on  them  at  all.  In  the  same 
room,  we  found  a  basket  containing  some 
fine,  large,  white  beans,  to  which  camphor 
nad  been  applied  (in  the  liquid  form,  1 
suppose,  as  there  was  no  gum  to  be  found). 
These  have  been  there  since  harvest  time, 
1898,  and  are  sound  yet.  Beans  treated 
with  camphor  or  turpentine,  would,  of 
course,  not  be  fit  for  table  use;  while  those 
treated  with  lime  would  be  all  right  for 
either  seed  or  table  use.  a.  j.  n. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Keep  Tour  House  Warmer  at  one-half  the  cost 
for  fuel  by  using  the  Rochester  Radiator. — Adv. 


4  Buggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  S7.25 
with  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  11.00 

I  make  all  sizes  &  grades.  Send  for  cat.  giving 
instructions  for  ordering.  Special  Grade 
Wheelsfor  repair  work,  $5.00.  ft  prepaid,  if  you 
write  to-day.  W.  R.  BOOB,  Centre  HaU  Pa 


We  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  dll.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


PRICES  ARE  LOWER 

and  a  good  cash  discount  is  our  latest  offer. 

PARK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


ity,  yet  we  would  not  willingly  dispense  on  very  strong  branching  panicles.  The 
with  them  in  their  season.  It  has  been  habit  is  very  dwarf.  It  will  probablY 
repeatedly  declared  that  the  Japan  take  the  place  of  other  whites  now 
plums  were  of  no  practical  value  as  com-  grown,  as  none  we  have  seen  approaches 
pared  with  varieties  previously  in  culti-  it  is  size  of  bloom  or  purity  of  color.  H.. 
vation,  but  it  will  be  hard  to  convince  Hassack  is  very  bright  orange  scarlet, 
successful  growers  of  these  delicious  with  a  maroon  edge,  and  Torpilleur  is; 


All  harness,  old  or  new.  Is  made  pliable  and  easy— will  look  better 
and  wear  longer— by  the  urs  of 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

The  finest  preservative  for  leather  ever  discovered.  Save* 
many  times  Its  cost  by  improved  appearance  and  in  the  cost 
of  repairs.  Sold  everywhere  In  cans— all  sizes. 

Vi.de  br  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

The  Harvest. — We  are  now  so  far 
along  that  we  can  make  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  season’s  results.  Put  in  con¬ 
densed  form  here  is  the  record: 

Corn — A  No.  1 — a  good  crop. 

Cabbage — good — a  fine  promise. 

Cow  peas — satisfactory — O.  K. 

Potatoes — only  fair. 

Pumpkins — a  flat  failure. 

Fruit — an  average  only. 

Fodder  crops — good  enough. 

There  you  have  a  statement  of  the 
seven  most  important  Hope  Farm  crops. 
The  actual  harvest  may  tell  a  different 
story.  We  may  have  to  cut  that  potato 
story  down  to  “poor,”  though  I  shall  be 
sorry  to  do  so. 

Good  Corn. — Big  corn  is  a  comfort¬ 
able  thing  to  have  when  one  is  in  a  tight 
place — except  when  you  have  it  on  your 
foot.  Our  Thoroughbred  flint  has  made 
a  good  growth.  In  one  old  field  over  by 
the  woods  the  stalks  average  over  13  feet 
high  and  the  ears  are  immense.  This 
was  a  field  partly  grown  up  to  bushes 
and  briers.  We  burned  it  over  and 
plowed  it  after  much  pounding  and 
bumping  on  the  stones.  My  first  plan 
was  to  sow  cow  peas  in  this  field,  but  1 
finally  decided  to  put  it  right  into  corn, 
using  a  good  dressing  of  fertilizer.  The 
result  shows  what  can  be  done  with  fer¬ 
tilizer  alone  on  rough  ground.  Will  it 
pay?  We  must  wait  until  the  crop  is 
harvested  before  that  can  be  answered. 
At  present  I  can  only  say  that  I  think 
so.  Hope  Farm  will  be  well  corned  this 
year,  and  that’s  a  comfort. 

Cahhage  Worms. — As  I  have  said  we 
are  studying  the  cabbage  crop  as  we  go 
along.  A  mere  student  without  experi¬ 
ence  is  not  worth  much,  but  we  hope  this 
time  to  buy  experience  at  a  profit.  The 
starting  was  quite  easy.  We  took  a 
piece  of  strong  land  with  a  tough, 
heavy  sod,  plowed  it  and  worked  the 
soil  fine.  Then  we  marked  the  ground 
and  set  the  plants,  so  that  about  all  of 
them  lived.  Then  we  put  fertilizer 
around  the  plants.  People  have  differ¬ 
ent  stories  to  tell  about  cultivating. 
We  were  not  sure,  but  we  kept  old 
Frank  walking  up  and  down  until  the 
heavy  rains  drove  him  out.  What  about 
the  “worms?”  I  studied  up  their  life 
history  in  order  to  be  ready  for  them. 
It  seems  that  the  white  butterflies  hatch 
in  April  or  May.  They  don’t  stop  to 
write  Spring  poetry,  but  their  fancy 
turns  at  once  to  the  business  at  hand, 
which  is  to  lay  eggs  where  they  will  do 
the  most  good — or  evil.  They  lay  on 
weeds,  old  cabbage  stumps,  or  early 
cabbage.  These  eggs  hatch  into  worms 
which  feed  10  to  12  days,  and  then  crawl 
off  and  change  to  chrysalids,  from  which 
come  more  butterflies,  and  so  on. 
This  is  an  old  story  to  many  cabbage 
growers,  though  it  was  new  to  me.  I 
have  been  watching  for  these  butterflies, 
but  very  few  have  appeared  thus  far.  1 
was  ready  to  spray  with  the  resin-lime 
mixture,  but  there  were  so  few  of  the 
insects  that  we  did  nothing.  I  presume 
but  few  of  the  insects  were  carried  over 
from  last  year,  as  few  cabbage  have  been 
grown  in  our  neighborhood.  The  plants 
are  now  too  large  to  spray  with  poisons. 

The  Cow  Peas.— On  September  1  the 
big  field  of  Early  Black  was  a  mass  of 
pods.  That  was  90  days  from  seeding. 
With  10  days  more  before  frost  the  seed 
crop  will  be  safe.  The  vines  are  rank 
and  green.  I  consider  them  fully  equal 
to  a  coat  of  manure.  The  vines  where 
nitrate  of  soda  was  used  are  larger,  but 
at  this  date  I  should  say  that  they  will 
give  a  smaller  crop  of  peas.  Whippoor¬ 
will  was  in  bloom  September  1,  but  Clay, 
Wonderful  and  Red  show  no  sign  of 
heading  out.  They  must  think  they  are 
in  Florida  with  Jack  Frost  75  days  off. 
They  can’t  play  along  that  way  in  Jer¬ 
sey  for,  with  us,  cow  peas  as  well  as 
house  and  barn  stock  must  take  thought 
for  the  Winter.  Some  farmers  say  that 
these  great  viny  varieties  are  better  for 
fertilizing  purposes  than  the  smaller 


ones,  which  have  sense  enough  to  quit 
in  time  and  come  to  a  pod.  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  feel  sure  that  one  of  our 
Early  Black  vines  with  the  seeds  well 
matured  will  show  the  chemist  as  much 
nitrogen  as  one  of  the  big  vines  without 
pod  or  seed.  As  to  the  value  of  the 
cow  peas  in  patching  up  the  fertility  of  a 
poor  field,  I  feel  so  sure  of  it  that  when 
I  hear  a  man  trying  to  talk  the  crop 
down  I  feel  sure  that  he  never  saw  a  cow 
pea  in  his  life. 

The  Potatoes  might  easily  be  better. 
We  dug  69  bushels  out  of  a  place  that 
measures  a  trifle  less  than  half  an  acre. 

I  hope  the  big  field  will  equal  this  rec¬ 
ord,  but  I  won’t  guarantee  it.  I  expect 
this  is  small  business  by  the  side  of 
what  many  of  you  have  done.  Now  and 
then  I  find  a  man  who  says  right  out 
that  he  has  hard  work  to  average  100 
bushels  per  acre.  I  now  see  plainly 
some  of  the  reasons  for  our  moderate 
yield.  We  did  not  prepare  the  ground 
properly  in  the  Spring,  though  in  one 
way  we  did  what  we  thought  was  best. 
We  did  not  spray  with  Bordeaux  Mixture 
as  we  should  have  done — and,  I  regret  to 
have  to  say  it,  we  let  too  many  weeds 
and  too  much  grass  get  into  the  field. 
We  know  this,  because  where  we  did 
our  full  duty  by  the  crop  the  yield  is 

good . The  Florida  potatoes 

are  still  growing.  As  readers  know, 
they  were  planted  on  July  7,  the  seed 
being  dug  in  Florida  early  in  May. 
The  plants  have  grown  in  an  odd  man¬ 
ner.  They  grew  straight  up  with  a 
single  stem,  quite  unlike  the  usual  habit 
of  the  variety,  June  Eating.  We  have 
used  dry  Bordeaux  Mixture  three  times 
and  the  chances  for  a  fair  crop  of  me¬ 
dium-sized  potatoes  are  good . 

The  scab  problem  has  not  been  serious 
this  year.  Sulphur  was  dusted  on  all 
the  seed.  There  is  practically  no  scab 
thus  far  except  on  one  small  space. 
There  the  potatoes  were  alive  with  scab. 
They  were  badly  marked.  The  sulphur 
seemed  to  have  had  no  effect  in  pre¬ 
venting  scab  in  this  small  area,  while 
elsewhere  the  tubers  are  clean.  I  can¬ 
not  explain  it  except  on  the  theory  that 
some  years  ago  a  garden  patch  of  scabby 
potatoes  was  grown  on  that  space.  The 
germs  of  the  scab  may  have  kept  alive 
and  grown  from  year  to  year  on  weeds, 
grass  or  other  crops.  Dr.  Halsted  has 
shown  that  this  very  thing  occurs.  The 
scab  germs  may  be  carried  and  kept 
alive  in  this  way.  This  is  the  only  way 
I  can  account  for  it . In  an¬ 

other  part  of  the  field  wireworms  have 
done  some  damage.  They  have  eaten 
nearly  half  of  good-sized  potatoes.  This, 
too,  in  hills  where  sulphur  was  used  on 
the  seed.  Some  people  would  say  that 
this  work  proves  that  what  we  call  scab 
is  wireworm  work.  The  scab  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  disease . Some  of  the 

tubers  have  started  a  second  growth, 
which  makes  bad  business.  These 
tubers  were  stunted  by  the  dry  weather. 
They  quit  and  thought  their  life  work 
was  done.  The  later  rains  started  them 
again,  but  all  they  could  do  is  to  start 
out  a  little  neck  and  knob  at  one  end. 
This  makes  a  poor  shape,  which  is  shun¬ 
ned  by  all  who  are  expected  to  peel  a  po¬ 
tato.  It  is  like  some  men  who  live 
along,  through  dwarfed  and  narrow 
lives,  until  certain  habits  are  fixed.  In 
some  way  they  get  a  start  and  plunge 
in  to  try  to  “be  somebody.”  They  can’t 
grow  all  over,  but  some  little  ridiculous 
bunch  starts  out  just  where  it  is  not 
wanted.  No  use  talking,  it  requires 
long  and  steady  growth  to  make  a  per¬ 
fect  potato  or  a  gentleman. 

Grass  Seeding. — I  intended  lo  seed  a 
part  of  the  early  potato  ground  after 
digging,  but  it  is  too  full  of  weeds  and 
foul  grass.  I  want  to  crop  and  cultivate 
it  another  year  before  seeding.  I  shall 
try  a  modification  of  the  Clark  method 
in  the  orchard  of  Greening  apples.  The 
trees  are  headed  very  high,  otherwise  I 
would  not  attempt  it.  The  field  was  in 
sod  last  year.  We  plowed  it  in  December 
roughly.  Last  Spring  it  was  worked 


with  the  Acme  and  tooth  harrow  and 
sown  to  oats.  After  harvest  the  rag¬ 
weeds  started,  but  they  were  plowed 
under  when  about  six  inches  high.  The 
Cutaway  was  used  three  times,  the  Acme 
five  times  and  the  tooth  harrow  three 
times.  This  is  as  near  as  we  could 
come  to  Mr.  Clark’s  method  this  jear.  I 
like  to  use  the  Acme  before  the  Cut¬ 
away.  By  doing  so  I  think  that  the. 
Cutaway  gets  a  firmer  grip  on  the  soil. 
A  flexible  Acme  is  now  made.  Instead  of 
having  one  rigid  bar  it  is  in  two  parts, 
so  that  one  side  win  ride  up  over  a  stone 
or  a  bump,  while  the  other  side  keeps 
down.  We  used  the  quantity  of  Timothy 
and  Red-top  that  Mr.  Clark  recommends, 
but  I  did  not  sow  Red  clover  this  Fall. 
We  shall  also  seed  an  open  field — rather 
low  and  moist — in  much  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  I  would  like  to  spend  more  time 
in  fitting  the  soil,  but  as  most  farmers 
know,  the  team  is  worked  hard  in  late 
Summer  and  Fall,  and  we  cannot  do  all 
we  have  planned.  When  we  get  more 
of  this  tough  sod  conquered  we  hope  to 
do  better.  h.  w.  c. 


FRUIT  LAWN  FARM  NOTES. 

The  rains  that  began  June  27  have 
ceased,  and  everything  is  drying  up  or 
being  eaten  by  grasshoppers.  We  are 
abundantly  blessed  with  the  latter.  The 
second-crop  clover,  buckwheat  and  corn¬ 
field  furbish  abundant  food  for  the 
“hoppers.”  Buckwheat  put  in  with  the 
grain  drill  makes  a  better  showing  than 
that  broadcast. 

At  our  farm  we  have  an  orphan  colt. 
It  never  tasted  mare’s  milk.  At  first  we 
gave  it  cow’s  milk  diluted  one-half  with 
water,  and  sugar  added,  often  in  small 
doses,  increasing  until  in  a  few  days  it 
drank  six  quarts  of  milk — 14  quarts  of 
milk  and  water.  It  now,  at  eight  weeks, 
gets  10  quarts  of  milk  in  five  messes.  It 
eats  hay  and  a  little  oats,  but  dislikes 
bran  unless  mixed  with  its  milk  and 
water.  It  also  drinks  a  little  pail  of 
water  between  meals,  taken  to  it  by  our 
little  girl.  It  is  very  fond  of  humans, 
but  shy  of  other  colts  or  horses,  though 
the  latter  have  been  in  the  same  barn  all 
along. 

Our  calves  have  been  in  the  barn  all 
Summer.  They  are  the  best  calves  we 
have  seen  this  year  raised  on  skim-milk. 
They  do  not  have  to  spend  their 
strength  fighting  flies  and  looking  for 
grass  among  the  weeds  of  the  old  calf 
pasture.  We  have  them  free  of  lice, 
which  is  another  big  item.  One  had  lice 
until  a  month  ago,  and  it  did  not  do 
near  as  well  as  the  others.  Since  treat¬ 
ing  for  lice  it  is  doing  well.  We  use 
petroleum  or  crude  oil  in  its  pure  state, 
as  it  comes  from  the  oil  well.  Let  it 
stand  a  time  until  it  loses  some  of  the 
gas,  and  it  does  not  injure  the  hair  in 
the  least,  but  rather  makes  it  smoother 
and  shiny.  Saturate  the  whole  body 
with  the  oil. 

We  have  not  progressed  enough  finan¬ 
cially  to  possess  spraying  outfits,  but 


see  the  need  of  spraying  in  the  orchard 
and  potato  field.  Blight  is  doing  its 
work.  Many  days  of  hot,  rainy  weather, 
followed  by  hot,  dry  days  as  these,  have 
caused  the  potatoes  to  blight  more  than 
usual.  I  think  spraying  would  have 
helped  them  somewhat,  but  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  not  even  seen  the  effect 
of  spraying  on  potatoes.  Not  much 
spraying  is  done  here. 

Our  cornfield  is  on  a  stony  knoll,  so 
we  sowed  rye  at  the  last  cultivation. 
We  hope  to  prevent  leaching  the  coming 
Winter  by  having  a  coat  or  blanket  on 
all  fields  that  are  not  in  meadow  or 
wheat.  The  clover  in  wheat  stubble  is 
immense.  We  will  have  to  mow  and 
rake  it  up  next  month.  It  would  be 
good  for  the  field  to  leave  it,  but  the 
mice  might  destroy  many  plants. 

The  Duchess  apple  is  giving  us  abun¬ 
dant  sauce  at  this  season.  This  is  a 
grand  apple,  very  little  imperfect  or 
wormy  fruit.  An  apple,  and  a  good  one 
for  a  certain  purpose,  is  what  is  known 
here  as  the  Sweet  Russet.  It  is  a  Fall 
apple,  and  is  used  by  the  people  here  in 
cooking  apple  butter,  being  a  large  apple 
with  even  surface,  so  it  is  easy  to  peel 
and  core.  Many  people  plant  sweet  ap¬ 
ples  for  hogs.  This  apple  would  be 
better  than  what  is  generally  planted. 
It  is  not  catalogued  in  any  fruit  cata¬ 
logue  that  I  have  seen.  Some  books  on 
pomology  do  not  mention  it,  others  only 
give  it  a  few  lines  of  description. 

Black  Ash,  Pa.  w.  H.  M. 

R.  N.-Y.— Downing  mentions  three  ap¬ 
ples  known  locally  as  Sweet  Russet. 
One,  grown  on  Long  Island,  is  small,  but 
of  very  fine  quality,  ripening  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Another,  grown  in  New  England. 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  is  larger, 
lighter  in  color,  and  good  from  Novem¬ 
ber  till  March.  Still  another,  called  the 
Sweet  Russet  of  Kentucky,  is  small  and 
dark,  and  of  rather  poor  quality. 


A  store  in  the  Far  East  evidently  has 
the  record  for  quick  delivery,  as  its  adver¬ 
tisement  is  said  to  read:  ‘‘Goods  despatch¬ 
ed  as  expeditiously  as  a  cannon  ball.” 

Deaf  or  Blind.— I  like  to  read  Hope 
Farm  notes,  but  I  cannot  think  as  the 
writer  does,  that  it  is  better  to  be  blind 
than  deaf.  Anything  but  to  be  blind:  It 
is  very  hard  to  be  deaf,  and  I  think,  1 
know  whereof  1  speak,  for  I  have  been 
deaf,  more  or  less,  by  spells,  for  over  40 
years,  and  for  the  last  10  years  cannot 
hear  any  common  conversation;  and  it  is 
very  hard  to  sit  in  a  room  full  of  people 
and  not  know  one  word  that  is  said.  I  go 
to  church,  but  should  never  know  that 
there  was  a  preacher  there  if  I  did  not  see 
him,  or  where  the  hymns  wrere  if  some 
one  did  not  find  them  for  me,  and  tell  me 
which  one  it  was;  but  still  I  have  my  eyes 
and  can  see  my  friends,  the  flowers,  trees, 
birds,  and  all  the  beautiful  things  there 
are  in  the  world,  and  then  I  can  read  and 
know  of  some  things  that  are  going  on, 
and  can  sew.  I  have  aways  liked  to  make 
fancy  things,  and  do  sewing,  and  if  I  were 
blind  I  could  not.  It  is,  and  always  has 
been,  a  terrible  trial  to  me  to  be  deaf,  but 
I  can  say  truly,  it  is  better  than  to  be 

blind.  MRS.  HOWARD  SMITH. 

Conn. 
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RACTICAL  painters  say  that  when 
they  come  to  repaint  a  house 
which  has  been  painted  with  ready- 


mixed  paint  or  combination  White  Lead 
(so-called),  it  costs  more  to  prepare  the 
surface  than  to  apply  the  paint. 

The  moral  is  to  use  only  Pure  White 
Lead,  because  it  is  not  only  more  durable, 
but  is  always  in  good  condition  for  repaint¬ 
ing.  These  brands  are  genuine. 

pnpp  For  colors  use  National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  White 
pjiPr  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
■  BlaaBa  obtajnetj  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show¬ 
ing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  “Uncle  Sam’s  Ex¬ 
perience  With  Paints  ”  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  Street ,  New  York. 
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Both  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  pay  a  bounty  for 
the  killing  of  bears,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
bounty  is  paid  is  highly  beneficial  to  hunters  in  both 
States.  Maine  pays  a  bounty  when  the  hunter  hands 
in  the  animal’s  nose,  while  New  Hampshire  demands 
bruin’s  ears.  Consequently,  enterprising  hunters  who 
live  near  the  borders  of  the  two  States  collect  boun¬ 
ties  on  the  ears  in  one  place  and  on  the  nose  in  the 
other. 

* 

We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  chronicle  the  death  of 
Mr.  W.  S.  Moore,  of  Mount  Upton,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Moore 
died  on  August  28,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  successful  subscrip¬ 
tion  agents  in  the  country.  During  his  long  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  paper,  he  must  have  obtained 
over  10,000  subscriptions  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  He  was 
a  quiet,  unassuming  man  of  sturdy  character  and 
high  principles.  He  will  be  missed,  especially  by  the 
“old  guard”  of  institute  and  fair  workers. 

* 

\  What  are  apple  buyers  offering  for  your  crop? 
The  R.  N.-Y.  wishes  to  obtain  all  possible  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  matter.  It  will  pay  growers  to  get 
together  in  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  help  to 
steady  prices.  Prices  often  vary  in  different  locali¬ 
ties  because  farmers  of  one  section  do  not  know  what 
is  offered  in  another.  The  Government  report  and 
the  figures  given  by  the  Apple  Shippers’  Association 
are  not  favorable  to  growers.  Our  opinion  is  that 
the  crop,  while  very  good  in  some  localities,  is  not  as 
a  whole  as  large  as  the  dealers  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve. 

* 

Two  brothers  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  have  made 
themselves  ridiculous  by  going  to  law  over  our  good 
friend  the  honey-bee.  One  brother  kept  bees  and 
the  other  grew  peaches.  The  peach  man  claimed  that 
his  brother’s  bees  ruined  his  fruit.  He  marked  bees 
and  traced  them  back  to  his  brother’s  hives,  and  then 
brought  suit  for  damages.  The  case  was  tried  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  hinged  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  a  bee  can  really  injure  a  sound  peach. 
After  much  discussion,  the  justice  decided  against  the 
bees,  and  fined  the  beekeeper  $25.  We  do  not  believe 
that  this  case  will  ever  stand  the  test  of  an  appeal  to 
a  higher  court.  We  feel  sure  that  expert  testimony 
will  prove  that  bees  cannot  injure  sound  peaches. 
This  point  ought  to  be  pressed.  Every  beekeeper  is 
interested  in  it.  Our  friend  the  honey-bee  is  too  use¬ 
ful  a  citizen  to  have  the  name  of  peach  robber  legally 
branded  on  him. 

* 

Hebe  is  a  case  which  illustrates  the  need  of  frac¬ 
tional  currency  or  some  form  of  postal  check.  A 
farmer  of  our  acquaintance  received  a  private  check 
for  $3  in  payment  of  a  bill.  This  check  was  worth  its 
face  value  at  a  bank  in  New  York  City.  It  was  sim¬ 
ply  an  order  on  that  bank  directing  the  cashier  to 
pay  $3  to  the  party  named  in  the  check,  or  his  repre¬ 
sentative.  It  was  good  at  only  one  place.  All  who 
advanced  money  on  it  assumed  a  risk  until  it  was 
made  sure  that  the  person  who  signed  it  actually  had 
$3  in  that  bank.  It  would  cost  25  cents,  or  eight  per 
cent  of  the  face  value  of  the  check,  to  have  it  cashed 
near  home.  The  banks  now  demand  a  bonus  or  addi¬ 
tional  fee  for  handling  these  private  checks,  and  in. 
some  cases  on  small  checks  the  rates  are  extortionate. 
All  this  could  be  remedied  by  a  system  of  postal 
checks  issued  by  the  Government  and  passed  front 
hand  to  hand.  They  would  cost  the  sender  only  two 
cents — the  present  cost  of  stamping  a  personal  check. 
No  one  can  blame  a  local  storekeeper  or  banker  for 
fighting  shy  of  some  personal  checks,  but  no  one 


would  refuse  to  accept  a  paper  backed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  There  is  every  sound  reason  in  favor  of 
such  a  scheme.  A  farmer  might  demand  payment  in 
such  checks,  and  thus  escape  many  a  dishonest  rogue 
whose  personal  check  would  not  be  worth  the  paper 
it  was  written  on.  We  need  this  far  more  than  we  do 
some  things  promised  in  the  party  platforms.  Let’s 
demand  it. 

* 

The  death  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  removes  a  striking 
figure  from  the  ranks  of  agricultural  scientists.  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  questioning  the  soil. 
His  elaborate  and  painstaking  work  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  vast  system  of  agricultural  experiments 
in  America,  Germany  and  France.  But  for  the  pioneer 
work  done  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  it  is  probable  that 
this  helpful  agricultural  force  would  have  been  de¬ 
layed  for  half  a  century.  As  this  strong  man  passes 
away  we  may  pause  to  consider  what  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  has  done  for  agriculture.  When  Lawes  and  Gil¬ 
bert  began  their  work  there  was  only  here  and  there 
a  man  who  could  be  called  a  master  of  the  crude  ag¬ 
ricultural  science  of  that  day.  We  have  now  a  trained 
army  of  specialists  and  the  science  itself  has  been 
wonderfully  enlarged  and  organized.  The  soil,  the 
plant  and  the  animal  have  been  questioned  and  forced 
to  give  up  their  secrets.  The  requirements  of  the  soil, 
the  habits  and  needs  of  plant,  insect  and  animal  have 
been  studied  and  recorded  until  the  farmer  begins  to 
rival  the  manufacturer  in  the  employment  of  exact 
methods.  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  started  the  mighty  force 
of  experimenting  which  has  led  the  farmer  out  of 
the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  guesswork.  All  honor 
to  him.  Happily  he  received  material  honors  and  re¬ 
wards  before  he  ^passed  away. 

* 

Now  and  then  we  hear  of  farmers  who  solve  the 
middleman  question  by  making  it  a  family  affair. 
Sometimes  Father  gets  along  in  years  and  finds  it 
hard  to  do  field  work.  The  boys  are  active  and 
strong — well  able  to  produce  the  crop.  Father  moves 
to  town,  and  does  the  selling.  He  opens  a  little  office 
or  store,  picks  up  his  customers,  and  is  always  on 
hand  to  attend  to  things.  This  plan  often  works  well; 
we  know  of  several  cases  where  it  is  successful. 
Sometimes  one  of  the  boys  shows  more  aptitude  for 
trade  than  for  farming.  He  goes  to  town  and  sells 
produce  for  the  neighbors,  and  does  it  well.  We  once 
heard  of  a  man  who  failed  as  a  farmer.  He  lost  a 
valuable  farm  which  his  father  left  him.  Then  he 
went  to  town  and  sold  produce  on  commission,  and 
made  a  great  success.  We  see  no  occasion  for  sneering 
at  that  man  because  he  left  the  farm.  He  was  worth 
more  to  his  family  and  his  friends  when  he  took  up 
the  business  for  which  he  was  best  fitted.  Often¬ 
times  some  member  of  a  family  or  a  community  will 
benefit  all  by  taking  the  job  of  selling — leaving  the 

rest  to  produce. 

• *  * 

The  discussion  between  the  nurseryman  and  his 
disappointed  customer,  on  page  623,  will  appeal  to 
many  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  There  are  probably 
hundreds  of  them  who  have  had  a  somewhat  similar 
experience.  It  is  an  old  story  how  one  buys  a  tree 
or  vine  and  waits  patiently  for  it  to  fruit,  only  to 
find  some  poor,  worthless  seedling.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  actual  cost  of  the  original  tree,  for  that  may  be, 
a  matter  of  a  few  cents.  It  is  the  loss  of  time  and 
the  loss  of  confidence  in  human  honesty  that  counts. 
Take  the  nurseryman’s  statement  in  this  case.  What 
he  says  of  the  liability  to  make  mistakes  is  without 
question  true.  Any  man  who  has  ever  watched  the 
operations  in  a  nursery  well  knows  that  the  master 
cannot  possibly  examine  every  tree  as  it  is  packed. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  some  nurseries  are  more 
likely  to  make  mistakes  than  others.  Some  are  more 
careful  than  others — either  having  a  better  system, 
or  else  depending  less  on  stock  which  they  do  not 
grow.  We  have  bought  stock  which  evidently  came 
through  several  hands,  the  marks  on  the  cases  hav¬ 
ing  been  changed,  without  examination  of  the  stock. 
Of  course  the  man  who  does  this  cannot  possibly  give 
any  guarantee.  We  do  not  think  that  he  has  any 
moral  right  to  sell  such  purchased  stock  without 
notifying  his  customer  that  he  did  not  grow  it,  and 
can  only  take  the  word  of  others  that  it  is  true  to 
name.  Of  course  this  would  not  be  necessary  in  case 
.  the  stock  were  unpacked  and  identified  at  the  nur¬ 
sery.  There  are  degrees  of  carelessness  in  selecting 
and  packing  trees  and  plants.  In  some  cases  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  criminal.  After  a  man  has  spent  years  in  caring 
for  his  trees,  only  to  find  that  they  are  rogues,  it 
seems  to  us  poor  compensation  to  offer  simply  to  re¬ 
place  the  trees.  This  would  appear  ridiculous  with 
any  other  class  of  goods.  There  are  plenty  of  honest, 
conservative  men  in  the  nursery  business.  They 
ought  to  devise  some  fair  method  of  settling  such 
cases  as  the  one  recorded  on  page  623. 


The  farmers  of  New  York  have  made  it  impossible 
for  S.  E.  Payne  or  J.  W.  Wadsworth  to  tack  “Gov¬ 
ernor”  in  front  of  their  names.  But  for  the  emphatic 
words  written  and  spoken  by  farmers,  one  of  these 
men  would  probably  have  been  nominated.  So  far 
good — but  the  work  is  not  yet  completed.  These  men 
are  candidates  for  Congress.  In  our  judgment  it  is 
the  duty  of  dairymen  to  labor  to  defeat  them,  or  to 
reduce  their  majority  to  the  lowest  possible  limit.  If 
they  go  back  to  Congress  with  their  usual  majority, 
the  oleo  people  will  be  justified  in  saying,  “I  told 
you  so — the  farmers  do  not  care  anything  about  this 
Grout  bill.  See  how  they  vote  for  two  men  who  are 
opposed  to  it!”  This  argument  would  have  weight 
with  some  Congressmen,  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  returns  show  that  Payne  and  Wadsworth  have 
been  cut  at  the  polls,  the  fighters  on  the  side  of  hon¬ 
est  butter  will  be  nerved  to  harder  work.  We  urge 
this  opposition  entirely  on  the  ground  that  these  men 
have  shown  that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  by 
friends  of  honest  butter.  They  may  be  able  and  use¬ 
ful  men  in  dealing  with  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
“larger  matters”  of  legislation,  but  in  our  judgment 
the  question  of  prohibiting  the  fraudulent  sale  of  oleo 
is  to-day  the  most  direct  question  that  confronts  the 
man  with  the  cow.  Our  advice  is,  therefore,  to  drive 
this  question  home.  Do  it  this  year! 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Here  is  a  story  which  perhaps  is  old, 

But  still  has  point  enough  to  be  retold. 

A  maiden  lady,  prim  and  sharp  of  tongue, 

Bearing  her  load  of  cares,  no  longer  young, 

Went  to  a  party  where  some  rustic  blade 
Thought  it  fine  sport  to  “jolly  an  old  maid.” 

“Tell  me,”  he  said,  “why  a  smart  girl  like  you 
Never  got  married” — she  just  looked  him  through 
Over  her  glasses  and  made  this  reply: 

“What  do  I  need  a  man  for,  sir,  when  I 
Have  a  tame  parrot  that  can  curse  and  swear 
As  hard  as  any  man,  and  eat  his  share? 

I  have  a  monkey,  too — he  surely  can 
Chew  his  tobacco  just  like  any  man; 

As  for  the  rest  of  married  women’s  rights, 

I  have  a  cat  that  always  stays  out  nights.” 


Salted  experience  beats  fresh  hope. 

Don’t  be  a  hard  drinker  of  soft  drinks. 

Bills  should  be  printed  on  dun-colored  paper. 

A  family  without  a  peacemaker  is  unfortunate. 

Some  people  clothe  their  desires  in  a  very  thin  belief. 

“Opium  Dopes”  is  the  new  and  correct  name  for 
cigarettes. 

Foot  up  the  blessings  on  hand  and  you  will  find  your¬ 
self  ahead. 

We  are  eating  the  earliest  cow  peas  as  many  people 
eat  string  beans. 

Some  people  are  not  fond  of  arithmetic,  but  most  of  us 
worked  faithfully  at  subtraction  of  clothing  during 
August. 

How  fortunate  that  “talk  is  cheap,”  otherwise  some 
now  doing  business  on  a  tremendous  capital  would  be 
bankrupt. 

The  substance  of  Prof.  Plumb’s  conclusions  is  that  the 
American  hog  makes  a  fine  ham  but  a  poor  side  for  the 
English  market. 

Some  people,  by  taking  hold  of  a  job  in  a  back-handed 
and  upside-down  way,  manage  to  get  considerable  extra 
work  out  of  themselves. 

Good  judges  say  that  the  live  stock  exhibited  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  was  worth  over  $800,000—  the  horses 
alone  having  a  value  of  half  a  million. 

Moles  have  burrowed  all  over  the  corn  and  potato 
fields  this  year— in  many  cases  going  right  through  the 
hills.  We  cannot  see  that  they  have  touched  a  single 
seed. 

Half  the  growls  at  the  extravagance  and  foolish  ac¬ 
tions  of  others  come  from  those  who  feel  snappish  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  the  money  or  opportunity  to  be  just 
so  extravagant  themselves. 

According  to  the  census,  the  most  densely-populated 
block  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  is  in  New 
York,  on  the  upper  east  side,  this  block  containing  3,978 
inhabitants,  mostly  negroes. 

Among  the  animals  prohibited  from  entering  the  United 
States,  under  the  Lacey  act,  is  the  flying  fox  or  fruit  bat, 
which  causes  great  damage  to  fruit  crops  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  notably  Australia. 

There  has  been  some  complaint  about  delays  in  de¬ 
livering  mail  matter.  One  trouble  seems  to  be  that  the 
political  party  managers  are  mailing  tons  of  letters  and 
circulars.  It  is  a  shame  that  this  stuff  is  handled  first 
of  all. 

Where  did  the  grass,  Timothy,  obtain  its  name?  The 
first  common  name  comes  from  Timothy  Hanson,  of 
Maryland,  who  introduced  the  grass  from  England 
about  1720.  The  next  name  comes  from  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Herd,  who  found  it  growing  in  New  Hampshire 
and  began  its  cultivation. 

A  curious  slip  of  the  tongue  recently  occurred  in  a 
prayer  meeting  in  this  city.  The  speaker  meant  to  quote 
the  passage  of  Scripture  which  says  that  the  way  is  so 
plain  that  the  wayfaring  man  though  a  fool  need  not 
err  therein;  but  his  tongue  got  twisted,  and  he  said 
seafaring  instead  of  wayfaring.  Fortunately  there  were 
no  sailors  present. 
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AMERICAN  PORK  IN  BRITISH  MARKETS. 

Can  Its  Sale  Be  Increased? 

Part  I. 

The  subject  of  the  sale  of  American  meats  abroad 
has  attracted  much  attention  of  late  years,  and  more 
especially  during  the  administration  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  James  Wilson,  who  is  an 
earnest  advocate  of  extending  our  foreign  markets. 
The  subject  of  swine  products  has  in  particular  in¬ 
volved  discussion,  and  much  has  been  said  in  favor 
of  our  producing  so-called  bacon  pigs  for  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  markets.  Coming  from  one  of  our  great 
swine-producing  States,  it  was  but  natural  that  I 
should  be  interested  in  a  trip  abroad,  in  making  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  the  foreign  demand  for  pork,  and  the 
place  of  Americans  in  this  demand.  To  begin  with, 
Britain  is  our  best  buyer  of  meats,  and  so  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  mainly  given  to  studying  the  subject  in  Brit¬ 
ish  markets.  The  use  of  ham  or  bacon  and  eggs  as  a 
breakfast  food  in  Europe,  is  so  universal  as  to  have 
been  to  me  a  considerable  surprise.  Hotels  and  board¬ 
ing  houses  generally  offer  one  of  these  as  staples  of 
diet.  I  would  venture  a  guess  that  ham  or  bacon  are 
more  generally  eaten  for  breakfast  in  Britain  than 
any  other  meat,  though  possibly  mutton  chops  may  be 
entitled  to  first  place.  But  I  doubt  it. 

As  one  strolls  through  the  towns  and  cities  he  sees 
many  very  attractive  meat  markets,  as  I  think,  far 
more  so  than  in  America.  Two  factors  contribute  to 
this,  great  cleanliness  and  an  attractive  arrangement 
of  products  for  display.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
fish  markets.  Among  the  numerous  meat  shops  in  the 
larger  cities,  one  will  find  some  almost  exclusively 
dealing  in  pork  products,  while  in  all  of  them  hams, 
side  meats  and  sausages  are  prominently  displayed. 
This  pork  impresses  an  American  as  different  in  ap¬ 
pearance  from  that  commonly  seen  abroad.  The  hams 
may  run  small  in  size,  or  there  may  be  some  on  sale 
that  would  be  regarded  as  tremendously  large  in  the 
States,  while  the  side  meat,  or  bacon,  often  has  a 
yellowish,  tanned  hue,  peculiar  to  Europe.  Further,  it 
is  usually  thin  and  fairly  red  meaty.  Thick,  fat  bacon 
is  exceptional. 

Smithfield  Market  at  London  is,  I  suppose,  the 
greatest  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  In  1898,  over 
405,000  tons  of  meat  were  delivered  in  that  market,  of 
which  75,890  were  American-killed,  and  83,831  Aus¬ 
tralian  and  New  Zealand-killed  meats.  The  average 
daily  delivery  of  meat  in  the  market  for  1898  was 
1,299  tons,  while  on  December  21,  1896,  there  was  de¬ 
livered  4,159  tons,  the  greatest  daily  record.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  reader  can  realize  something  as  to  the 
importance  of  Smithfield  Market.  While  in  London 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  this  market,  and  learn 
something  of  the  meat  sold,  and  of  market  demands. 
I  interviewed  some  of  the  most  prominent  dealers  in 
pork  products,  and  obtained  their  views  upon  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  British  market,  and  the  grading  of  meat 
from  different  sources.  I  also  had  extended  inter¬ 
views  with  large  wholesalers  of  pork  products  in 
Scotland,  men  who  imported  from  the  Continent  and 
America.  In  addition  to  these  I  sought  interviews 
with  small  wholesalers  and  retailers  both  in  England 
and  Scotland.  The  result  of  these  interviews  was  to 
show  a  very  uniform  opinion  among  dealers  upon  the 
relative  value  of  meat  products.  This  naturally 
should  be  expected. 

Britain  receives  her  pork  supply  from  her  own  im¬ 
mediate  districts  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  more  especially  the  latter,  and  Denmark,  France, 
Holland,  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  British 
people  prefer  a  lean  meat,  and  more  especially  a  lean 
side  of  bacon.  This  side  should  also  be  deep  and 
fairly  long,  and  the  fat  firm  to  the  touch  and  not 
very  thick.  Some  of  the  best  sides  to  which  my  at¬ 
tention  was  called  hardly  averaged  an  inch  thick¬ 
ness  of  fat  on  the  outside,  where  fat  is  usually  thick¬ 
est.  An  examination  of  the  meat  in  large  shops 
showed  decided  differences  in  quality,  according  to 
the  source.  Most  of  the  fat  was  quite  hard  when 
pressed  by  the  fingers,  but  it  was  notable  that  side 
meat  shown  as  from  the  States  had  a  soft,  flabby 
touch  on  the  fatty  edge.  The  region  of  Wiltshire, 
England,  produces  the  most  famous  bacon  sold  in 
the  English  market,  it  being  rated  highest  in  quality 
and  price.  But  in  Smithfield  Market  I  was  told  that 
the  pork  from  this  region  that  was  on  sale  was  al¬ 
most  insignificant  in  amount.  Without  exception, 
however,  all  the  dealers  classed  bacon  from  English- 
fed  pigs  as  superior  to  all  other.  Years  ago  Ireland 
supplied  the  English  market  with  immense  amounts 
of  pork.  The  Danish  people,  however,  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  their  method  of  farming  from  grain 
growing  to  stock  raising  and  dairying,  and  so  they 
sent  representatives  to  England  to  study  the  needs  of 
its  markets.  This  resulted  in  taking  up  pork  produc¬ 
tion  for  British  markets,  and  men  were  sent  to  Ire¬ 
land  to  learn  Irish  methods  of  handling  pigs  and  cur¬ 


ing  bacon.  So  successful  were  the  lessons  learned, 
that  gradually  Denmark  developed  a  market  in  Brit¬ 
ain  for  swine  products  that  greatly  exceeded  anything 
anticipated,  far  outranking  Ireland  in  the  trade,  and 
becoming  a  producer  of  the  best  of  bacon,  and  just 
what  the  English  consumer  wanted.  To-day  Danish 
bacon  ranks  as  of  top  grade.  To  show  the  relative 
rank  in  values,  one  of  the  very  largest  dealers  in 
bacon  products  in  Smithfield  Market  gave  me  these 
prices  for  that  day  on  sides,  per  hundredweight.  The 
prices  are  in  shillings,  equal  to  about  25  cents  each 
American  money:  English,  80;  Danish,  76-78;  Cana¬ 
dian,  66-68  for  tops,  and  58-62  for  lower  grades,  and 
United  States,  50.  He  laid  stress,  however,  on  what 
he  believed  to  be  a  fact,  that  not  100  boxes  of  Ameri¬ 
can  sides  were  used  in  London  per  week. 

When  asked  why  American  bacon  did  not  rate 
higher  in  market  value,  the  reply  was  invariably 
given  that  it  was  too  fat  and  oily,  too  soft  and  lack¬ 
ing  in  lean  meat.  One  extensive  dealer  laid  stress  on 
the  fact  that  when  American  bacon  was  fried  that 
an  undesirable  corn  flavor  issued  in  the  fat.  This 
same  firm,  which  is  located  in  Scotland,  handles 
largely  of  American  pork,  and  especially  hams  and 
shoulders,  and  stated  that  they  were  continually  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  States  for  leaner  meat.  The  dealers  gen¬ 
erally  attributed  the  undesirable  quality  of  American 
bacon  to  the  kind  of  food  fed,  rather  than  to  the 
breed.  The  use  of  peas,  beans,  shorts,  oatmeal  and 
nitrogenous  foods  was  advocated.  One  dealer  said: 
“If  you  had  more  pigs  after  the  Middle  White  (York¬ 
shire  breed)  style,  and  fed  more  peameal,  etc.,  you 
would  be  O.  K.”  To-day  Canadian  pigs  are  distinctly 
in  demand  in  Britain,  while  those  from  the  States  are 
not  at  all  holding  their  own  with  Canada.  Hams  from 
the  United  States,  however,  stand  in  quite  different 
favor  from  the  bacon  or  side  meat,  being  regarded  as 
very  good.  This  seemed  the  opinion  of  the  most  ex- 
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tensive  dealers.  They  are  not  too  fat,  and  when 
boiled  the  corn  flavor  boils  out  and  disappears  from 
the  meat.  While  the  sale  of  American  hams  is  con¬ 
stantly  growing,  that  of  bacon  is  reduced  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  amount.  The  dressed  pigs  seen  in 
the  markets  are  small.  Holland  sends  over  many  that 
weigh  less  than  100  pounds,  head  and  all.  American 
packers  also  send  over  small  rather  than  medium¬ 
sized  ones,  and  I  have  seen  export  dressed  pigs  on  the 
steamer  in  New  York,  sent  there  by  Chicago  packers, 
that  weighed  under  75  pounds.  I  put  the  question  to 
a  prominent  wholesaler  in  Smithfield  Market,  “What 
size  of  pig  do  you  most  prefer  for  general  trade?” 
His  reply  was,  “I  like  a  pig  to  weigh  56  pounds  to  the 
side  after  killing,  with  the  ham,  but  less  the  head 
and  feet.”  This  perhaps  would  fairly  represent  the 
size  of  pig  most  in  demand  by  meat  dealers. 

c.  s.  PLUMB. 


In  speaking  of  the  decrease  in  the  acreage  yield  of 
raisins  and  other  crops  in  sections  of  California,  the  Fresno 
Republican  says  that  to  exhaust  the  virtue  of  the  richest 
soil  in  the  world  in  10  or  20  years  is  not  farming,  but 
mining,  and  extravagant  mining  at  that,  and  that  those 
who  are  so  improvident  and  thoughtless  of  the  future 
show  themselves  to  be  less  civilized  agriculturally  than 
the  Chinese,  who  learned  long  ages  ago  to  regard  those 
who  leave  the  soil  worse  than  they  find  it  not  only  as 
bad  farmers,  but  robbers  of  posterity. 

No  Dwarfs  For  Me.— I  do  not  know  of  a  dwarf  pear 
orchard  in  this  section;  still  there  may  be  some.  I  would 
like  to  see  one  myself  10  years  old  that  has  been  a  profit¬ 
able  investment  for  its  owner.  I  have  reference  to  this 
section  of  the  State.  We  went  through  the  dwarf-pear 
craze  when  I  was  a  boy.  My  father  had  at  one  time 
nearly  or  quite  2,000  of  them.  I  removed  the  last  of  them 
about  six  years  ago,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  dozen 
trees,  which  I  left  to  experiment  with,  and  which  I  re¬ 
moved  four  years  later.  Some  of  these  trees  were  25  or 
30  years  old,  and  were  of  the  Duchess  and  Louise  Bonne 
varieties.  No  dwarf  pears  for  me,  please. 

J.  R.  CORNELL. 


Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Two  masked  men  entered  the  Great 
Northern  express  office  at  Larimore,  S.  D.,  August  29, 
and  at  the  point  of  a  gun  compelled  the  agent  to  open 
the  safe.  They  shot  at  him  before  leaving,  but  only  got 

$95 . Geo.  H.  Ling,  who  saved  the  lives  of  scores 

of  people  at  the  time  of  the  Johnstown  flood,  fell  from 
a  train  at  South  Chicago,  Ill.,  August  28,  and  was  killed. 

.  ...  A  tornado  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
town  of  Whitewood,  North  West  Territory,  August  28. 
The  storm  also  caused  damage  in  Manitoba,  the  loss 

amounting  to  about  $100,000 . The  recent  storms 

at  Cape  Nome,  Alaska,  have  caused  great  loss  of  life. 
Many  persons  were  drowned,  35  bodies  being  washed 
up  on  the  shore  at  Nome,  and  as  many  more  in  other 

places . Negroes  injured  in  the  recent  race  riots 

in  New  York  City  have  filed  damage  claims  aggregating 
$260,000.  This  rioting  was  renewed  in  the  same  district 

September  2 . August  30,  four  masked  men  held 

up  and  robbed  the  Union  Pacific  westbound  fast  mail 
near  Table  Rock,  Wyo.,  escaping  with  much  treasure. 

.  .  .  .  The  mud  volcanoes  of  Mendocino  County,  Cal., 
are  again  active,  spouting  great  quantities  of  liquefied 

earthy  matter . At  Hatfield,  Pa.,  September  2,  13 

persons  were  killed  and  42  injured  by  a  rear-end  collision 
on  the  Reading  railway,  an  excursion  train  plunging 

into  a  milk  train  standing  at  the  station . The 

entire  business  portion  of  Potosi,  Wis.,  was  wiped  out 

by  fire  September  3;  loss  $25,000 . The  town  of 

Atlin,  N.  W.  T.,  has  been  practically  destroyed  by  fire, 

the  loss  being  $40,000,  with  little  or  no  insurance . 

The  Vermont  election  for  Governor,  September  4,  gave 
the  Republicans  30,000  plurality,  an  increase  of  7,000  over 
the  plurality  of  1898.  The  Legislature  will,  however, 
show  large  Democratic  gains.  Local  issues  were  para¬ 
mount,  Prohibition  being  a  strong  factor  in  the  election. 

.  .  .  .  Arthur  Sewall,  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  in  1896,  died  of  apoplexy  at  Small  Point,  Me., 
September  6 . The  Wells  Fargo  Express  Com¬ 

pany  was  robbed  of  $40,000  at  Trevino,  Mexico,  September 

4;  $20,000  was  afterwards  recovered . Caleb 

Powers,  convicted  as  accessory  before  the  fact  to  the 
murder  of  Governor  Goebel,  of  Kentucky,  has  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

PHILIPPINES.— Civil  government  was  established  in 
the  Islands  September  1,  by  the  Philippine  Commission. 
The  army  will  be  used  against  natives  who  continue  in 

insurrection . A  Filipino  outbreak  has  occurred 

in  the  Island  of  Bohol,  365  miles  from  Manila.  The  rebels 
attacked  the  Americans,  but  were  repulsed,  losing  120; 
American  loss,  one  killed  and  60  wounded. 

CUBA.— September  3,  the  severest  storm  since  1877  was 
experienced  at  Santiago.  The  lower  part  of  the  city  was 
five  feet  under  water . Yellow  fever  is  again  re¬ 

ported  at  several  Cuban  points. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  United  States 
formally  appealed  to  the  other  powers  to  establish  peace 
in  China,  August  30.  Russia  has  announced  that  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Peking  finishes  the  task  of  the  Allies  in  China. 
Up  to  September  6,  no  further  authentic  news  had  been 
given  out  concerning  the  American  troops  at  Peking,  or 
the  movements  of  the  Allies.  The  missionaries  protest 

against  the  evacuation  of  Peking  by  the  Allies . 

The  anarchist  Bresci,  who  killed  the  King  of  Italy,  has 

been  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  for  life . 

Another  death,  supposed  to  be  due  to  bubonic  plague, 
has  occurred  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  93  cases  suspect¬ 
ed  of  the  disease  are  under  observation.  .  .  .  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  Lord  Roberts  announced  the  annexation  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  to  be  known  in  future  as  the 
Transvaal.  The  Boers  captured  a  train  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kroonstadt  September  5,  securing  44  carloads  of  sup¬ 
plies.  They  also  made  an  attack  on  Bloemfontein  water¬ 
works,  but  were  repulsed. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes,  the 
eminent  English  authority  on  agriculture,  died  August 
31.  He  was  born  at  Rothamsted,  St.  Albans,  in  1814,  and 
lived  there  until  his  death.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford,  and  began  his  agricultural  studies  in  1834. 
He  was  a  correspondent  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  S.  Carman, 
and  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first  American  paper  which 
printed  contributions  from  him.  His  portrait  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  December,  1878.  The  last  com¬ 
munication  The  R.  N.-Y.  received  from  him  was  printed 
in  the  issue  of  August  27,  1898;  although  then  past  84,  he 
had  begun  experiments  in  sugar  beets.  He  conducted 
exhaustive  experiments  with  wheat  fertilizers  on  the 
same  ground  for  a  period  extending  over  50  years. 

Armour  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  received  an  order  for 
6,000,000  pounds  of  beef  on  the  hoof,  to  feed  the  Russian 
troops  in  China.  This  is  the  largest  order  of  the  kind  in 
the  history  of  the  Chicago  meat  trade. 

The  Northern  Wisconsin  Live  Stock  Company  was  in¬ 
corporated  recently  at  Stanley,  Wis.  Prof.  W.  L.  Carlyle, 
of  the  State  University  Experiment  Station,  is  president; 
J.  E.  Storey,  of  Waukesha,  secretary,  and  L.  G.  Moon, 
proprietor  of  the  Crescent  Guernsey  herd,  is  the  pro¬ 
moter,  organizer  and  vice-president  of  the  new  concern. 
The  company  will  do  dairying,  breeding  and  feeding,  and 
will  control  a  section  and  a  half  of  some  of  the  finest 
land  in  the  State. 

September  2,  there  were  said  to  be  20  miles  of  wheat 
cars  in  the  Santa  Fe  yards  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  move.  All  the  Kansas  railroads  were 
unable  to  handle  the  grain  offered,  the  difficulty  being 
due  to  lack  of  motive  power,  rather  than  to  a  car 
famine. 

Six  hundred  thousand  cases  of  eggs  were  placed  in  cold 
storage  at  the  Chicago  stockyards  recently.  Swift  and 
Armour  have  been  buying  through  the  West,  and  their 
stock  is  now  said  to  amount  to  216,000,000  eggs.  Prices 
paid  have  ranged  from  7(4  to  nine  cents  a  dozen,  some 
going  as  high  as  11  cents. 

The  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  elected  the  following  officers: 
President,  Dr.  Tait  Butler,  Indianapolis;  secretary,  Dr. 
S.  Stewart,  Kansas  City;  treasurer,  Dr.  W.  H.  Lowe, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
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[  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

TAKIN’  COMFORT. 

I  wouldn’t  be  an  emp'ror  after  supper’s 
cleared  away; 

I  wouldn’t  be  a  king,  suh,  if  I  could. 

So  long  as  I’ve  got  health  and  strength,  a 
home  where  I  can  stay, 

And  a  woodshed  full  of  dry  and  fitted 
wood. 

For  Jimmy  brings  the  bootjack,  and 
Mother  trims  the  light, 

And  pulls  the  roller  curtains,  shettin’  out 
the  stormy  night. 

And  me  and  Jim  and  Mother  and  the  cat 
set  down- 

Oh,  who  in  tunket  hankers  for  a  crown? 

Who  wants  to  spend  their  ev’nin’s  slttin’ 
starched  and  prim  and  straight, 

A- warmin’  royal  velvet  on  a  throne? 

It’s  mighty  tedious  bus’ness  settin’  up  so 
thund’rin  late. 

With  not  a  minit’s  time  to  call  your  own. 
I’d  rather  take  my  comfort  after  workln’ 
through  the  days 

With  my  old  blue  woolen  stockin’s  nigh 
the  fire’s  social  blaze, 

For  me  and  Jim  and  Mother  and  the  old 
gray  cat 

Come  mighty  near  to  knowin’  where 
we’re  at. 

—From  “Up  in  Maine,”  by  Holman  F.  Day. 

• 

The  newspapers  now  have  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  the  shirt-waist  man.  There 
is  one  point  on  which  we  would  like  to 
be  informed.  How  is  a  man  going  to 
pin  his  shirt  waist  down  in  the  back,  so 
that  it  will  refrain  from  hiking  up  and 
effecting  a  separation  from  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  wardrobe? 

• 

Among  early  Fall  hats  the  Ladysmith 
has  appeared  in  a  rough  felt,  known  as 
Sanglier  felt.  The  trimmings  are  quills 
and  stiff  feathers,  with  knots  of  bright 
Gladiolus  red  or  very  deep  nasturtium 
yellow  velvet.  These  outing  hats  in 
gray  felt  have  been  worn  all  Summer  to 
some  extent,  but  the  Autumn  trimmings 
substitute  velvet  for  the  foulards  and 
other  thin  silks  which  have  been  used. 

• 

Strangers  are  sometimes  puzzled  in 
settling  the  distinction  between  a  city 
and  a  village,  among  small  communi¬ 
ties,  especially  in  the  newer  parts  of 
the  country.  The  Youth’s  Companion 
tells  of  a  case  where  a  farmer  conveyed 
the  exact  difference  very  neatly: 

Farmer  Oatcake  was  a  witness  in  a  case 
in  circuit  court.  He  had  given  his  testi¬ 
mony  and  was  about  to  step  down,  when 
the  lawyer  who  was  cross-examining  him 
asked,  as  a  matter  of  form: 

“This  took  place,  did  it,  in  the  village  of 
Bunkertown?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  Farmer  Oatcake,  “in 
the  city  of  Bunkertown.” 

“You  call  it  a  city,  do  you?”  said  the 
lawyer.  “What  is  your  idea  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  village  and  a  city?” 

“Well,”  rejoined  the  farmer,  on  reflect¬ 
ing  a  moment,  “a  village  is  a  place  where 
you  can  take  a  drove  of  cattle  through  the 
main  street,  and  a  city  is  a  place  where 
you  can’t.” 

Among  the  Fall  dress  goods  crepons 
are  still  prominent,  with  some  slight 
differences  in  the  weave.  Silk  and  wool 
mikados  are  fabrics  having  slightly 
raised  figures  in  black  or  on  black 
grounds  of  extremely  high  luster.  It  is 
quite  a  showy  material.  Novelty  Eng¬ 
lish  brocade  is  another  handsome  ma¬ 
terial,  showing  bright  colors  with  black 
applique  designs,  including  raised  fig¬ 
ures.  Black  figured  materials  are  to  be 
much  in  vogue  for  separate  skirts.  The 
Venetian  worn  last  Winter  is  again 
popular,  and  homespuns,  cheviots  and 
mixed  suitings  will  continue  in  vogue. 
Strappings  and  machine  stitchings  are 
seen  in  profusion  on  Fall  gowns.  We 
are  told  that  gray,  deep  intense  blue, 
and  various  shades  of  purple  are  to  be 
extremely  popular,  but  black  is  always 
in  fashion,  and  a  combination  of  black 
and  white  forms  some  of  the  smartest 
costumes. 


Among  the  trimmings  promised  for 
Autumn  and  Winter,  gold  braid  and  em¬ 
broidery  is  to  be  enormously  popular. 
Very  handsome  all-over  embroideries 
for  yokes  and  trimmings  are  of  velvet 
applique  on  a  foundation  of  mousselaine 
de  soie,  the  whole  embroidered  in  gold, 
and  the  gold  is  also  mingled  with  jet. 
Among  wash  laces,  fine  Torchon  is  now 
taking  the  place  of  the  long-popular 
Valenciennes.  The  Torchon  is  very 
durable,  and  the  finer  grades,  called 
hand-made,  are  suited  for  trimming  fine 
washing  dresses.  The  coarse  Valen¬ 
ciennes  has  been  used  so  copiously  upon 
cheap  readymade  garments  that  there  is 
a  reaction  against  it. 

* 

A  new  idea  in  millinery  is  the  fleur  de 
lys  knot,  which  has  three  up-standing 
loops,  the  center  one  higher  than  the 
others.  They  are  formed  from  one 
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broad  width  of  ribbon,  which  is  divided 
into  thirds,  and  caught  down  on  either 
side,  the  center  portion  being  pulled  up 
smartly,  like  the  conventional  fleur  de 
lys.  Below  the  loops  is  a  tight  knot, 
and  from  this  descend  long  ends.  This 
knot  is  often  used  as  a  finish  to  new 
stocks  and  fichus.  Many  of  the  new 
stocks  have  a  deep  square  or  rounded 
collar,  often  of  sailor  effect,  a  bow  with 
long  ends  being  placed  near  the  edge,  at 
one  side.  Sometimes  the  ends  of  the 
bow  fall  nearly  to  the  knee.  The  use 
of  this  long-ended  bow,  as  finish  to  a 
yoke  or  bertha,  is  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  features  of  the  newer  styles. 

A  Handsome  Fall  Gown. 

The  costume  figured  on  this  page  con¬ 
sists  of  a  fancy  blouse  waist  and  a  three- 
piece  skirt,  which  may  be  made  with  or 
without  a  flounce.  The  waist  is  a  hand¬ 
some  pattern  to  make  up  separately,  if 
desired,  and  can  be  made  very  ornate 
with  a  lace  collar  and  contrasting  trim¬ 
ming.  In  the  illustration  the  material  is 
broadcloth  in  Dahlia  color,  this  being  a 
rich  reddish  purple;  the  collar,  cuffs  and 
bands  are  of  stitched  taffeta  in  the  same 
color,  and  the  vest  is  cream  lace  over 
white  satin,  with  a  white  chiffon  stock. 
The  skirt  has  a  front  gore,  circular 
sides  and  a  circular  flounce,  headed  by  a 
stitched  band  of  silk.  To  make  this  cos¬ 
tume  for  a  woman  of  medium  size  6% 
yards  of  material  44  inches  wide,  or  6 


yards  50  inches  wide,  will  be  required, 
with  2*4  yards  of  taffeta  and  %  yard  of 
lace  to  trim  as  illustrated.  For  the 
waist  alone,  1%  yard  44  inches  wide,  or 
IV2  yard  50  inches  wide,  will  be  re¬ 
quired;  for  the  skirt  alone,  4%  yards  in 
either  width.  The  waist  pattern  No. 
3601  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38 
and  40-inch  bust  measure.  The  SK»rt 
pattern  No.  3585  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22, 
24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34-inch  waist  meas¬ 
ure.  Price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

The  Child’s  Literary  Taste 

Character,  and  taste  as  a  radical  ele¬ 
ment  of  character,  are  formed  rather  by 
early  influences  than  by  the  schools, 
says  a  writer  in  Lippincott’s  Magazine. 
If  a  child  is  allowed  to  reach  15  or  16 
with  a  literary  taste  uncultivated  or 
positively  perverted,  the  most  inspiring 
and  skilful  teacher  may  be  unable  to  un¬ 
do  the  results  of  past  years  of  neglect. 
With  other  studies  it  is  different.  If  a 
pupil  is  backward  in  his  knowledge  of  a 
particular  subject,  and  if  his  general 
mental  training  has  been  good,  the  de¬ 
ficiency  can  probably  be  remedied  by 
the  expenditure  of  some  additional  time 
and  effort.  But  if  a  pupil  enters  upon 
the  study  of  literature  with  a  taste 
spoiled  by  neglect,  or  by  the  indiscrim¬ 
inate  reading  of  inferior  books,  with 
emotions  so  overstimulated  by  sensa¬ 
tionalism  that  he  finds  the  truth  and 
moderation  of  the  great  masters  tame 
and  dull,  with  his  faculties  of  attention 
so  weakened  that  he  sits  nerveless  and 
helpless  before  a  work  which  demands 
concentration  and  thought, — then  the 
teacher  of  literature  has  a  burden  laid 
upon  him  which,  in  a  vast  number  of 
cases,  is  put  tbere  by  the  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  others.  He  is  required  not 
merely  to  teach  literature,  but  to  reform 
taste;  he  has  not  merely  to  foster  appre¬ 
ciation  and  enlarge  the  borders  of 
knowledge,  he  is  compelled  to  undo  in 
order  to  make  over.  Nor  can  this  diffi¬ 
culty  be  altogether  overcome  by  begin¬ 
ning  the  study  of  literature  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  school  course;  this  is  in¬ 
deed  desirable,  but  it  is  not  enough. 
The  formation  of  taste,  like  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  character,  should  reach  back  into 
the  very  earliest  years,  and  all  delib¬ 
erate,  formal  instruction  in  literature 
should  be  based  upon  a  predisposition 
for  what  is  right  and  excellent  carefully 
cultivated  and  directed  from  the  very 
beginning. _ 

Tile  man  who  goes  about  with  pre¬ 
conceived  lueals  as  to  how  other  people 
should  treat  him  is  foredoomed  to  mis¬ 
ery.  The  man  who  holds  ideals  as  to 
how  he  shall  treat  other  people,  or  bet¬ 
ter  yet,  who,  in  the  spontaneous  glow 
and  ardor  of  his  love  and  enthusiasm, 
shall  not  consciously  think  at  all  of  his 
generous  impulses,  will  be  happy  with  a 
happiness  uiat  nothing  can  affect  to 
much  extent. — Lilian  Whiting. 


Babbitt’s  best  Soap  —  the 
top-cream  of  superlatiye  $0ap 
quality  —  sells  on  merit  to 
—  folks  who  want  their  money’s 
worth  of  soap  —  no  premiums, 
no  jewelry,  no  catch-penny 
schemes. 


Made  by  B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York 


BUY  lamp-chimnevs 
v  *  by  the  dozen  ;  they  go 
on  snapping  and  popping  and 
flying  in  pieces  ;  and  we  go 
on  buying  the  very  same 
chimneys  year  after  year. 

Our  dealer  is  willing  to  sell 
us  a  chimney  a  week  for  every 
lamp  we  burn. 

Macbeth’s  “pearl  top  ’’and 
“pearl  glass”  do  not  break 
from  heat ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass.  Try  them. 

Our  “Index”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
Proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


B.  «<  B. 


New  goods — magnificent  in 
coming  of  choice,  new  Au¬ 
tumn  styles — showing  deter¬ 
mination  to  win  your  approval 
with  largest  lines  of  wanted 
kinds.  Opened  a  special  new 
line  of  Plain  Cloth  Suitings, 

- 75c.  YARD - 

— for  general  purpose  wear,  top- 
notch  value  that  any  number  of 
households  will  find  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  interest. 

They’re  all-wool,  plain  cloths, 
50  inches  wide— handsome  finish, 
and  right  weight  for  suitings — 
fourteen  different  shades  and 
black. 

Exceptional  range  of  new  Suit¬ 
ings,  Homespuns  and  Black  goods, 
50c.  yard. 

.Beautiful  things  $1,  $1.25  yard. 
Send  name  and  address,  and 
say  you  want  the  new  Autumn 
catalogue. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

A  Carving  Set. 


Every  family  needs  a  carving  set  three 
times  a  day.  This  set  consists  of  a  Shef¬ 
field  caiver  with  eight-inch  handmade 


steel  blade,  buckliom  handle,  fork  and 
steel.  Price,  $1.90;  or  we  will  send  it  for 
a  club  of  two  new  subscriptions  at  $1 
each  and  $1.25  extra  money,  or  free  for  a 
club  of  six  at  $1  each. 

A  Darning  Machine. 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning 
machine  we  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  than 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
$1,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  $1  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 
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Storiettes. 

Mother’s  Cooking. 

“Well,”  said  the  middle-aged  man, 
“I’ve  been  down  home  again  on  my 
usual  Summer  visit  and  had  the  great¬ 
est  time  this  year  ever.  In  fact,  as  time 
goes  by  the  old  spot  seems  dearer  and 
dearer,  and  recollections  tenderer;  and 
little  things  to  which  once  I  never  gave 
a  second  thought,  appeal  to  me  more 
and  more. 

“On  the  day  I  got  there,  this  time,  we 
had  cup  custards  for  dinner.  Beautiful 
they  were,  too;  I  have  never  tasted  any 
cup  custards  such  as  mother  makes;  and 
these  were  the  best  of  her  make;  rich 
and  delightful,  as  always. 

“But  there  was  something  wrong 
about  mine,  somehow;  what,  I  couldn’t 
at  first  make  out;  the  custard  was  sim¬ 
ply  delicious,  but  there  was  something 
wrong  somewhere;  and  presently  I  dis¬ 
covered  what  it  was,  and  I  says  to 
mother: 

“  ‘Mother.’ 

“  ‘What  is  it,  Melancthon?’  she  says, 
and  I  says: 

“  ‘It’s  the  most  beautiful  custard  I 
ever  tasted,  but  you’ve  given  it  to  me  in 
a  cup  with  a  handle  on  it.’ 

“  ‘Well,  don’t  you  want  it  in  a  cup 
with  a  handle  on  it,  Melancthon?’  she 
says. 

“  ‘Why,  don’t  you  remember,’  I  says, 
‘that  when  we  used  to  have  cup  cus¬ 
tards  I  always  used  to  get  the  cup  with 
the  broken  handle?’ 

“  ‘So  you  did,  Melancthon,  so  you  did!’ 
she  said,  and  that  was  all  she  said;  but 
I  am  sure  you  can  guess  what  she  did. 

“The  next  day  we  had  cup  custards 
again;  and  when  they  came  around,  lo, 
the  cup  that  mine  was  in  was  a  cup 
without  a  handle.  The  fractured  sur¬ 
face  of  a  sharp  and  jagged  remnant  of  it 
that  remained,  projecting  from  the  side 
of  the  cup,  was  fresh  and  bright;  it 
had  not,  on  this  cup,  been  browned  over, 
as  the  broken  handle  on  the  other  had 
been,  with  the  heat  of  many  bakings; 
but  still  it  was  the  old  cup  come  back 
again.  And  when  I  had  finished  the 
custard  in  it  and  had  grasped  the  cup 
around  with  one  hand  and  held  it  up, 
and  turned  it  up  so  that  I  coul'd  look 
into  it,  and  had  scraped  the  inside  of  it 
until  I  had  got  the  very  last  speck  and 
then  had  licked  the  spoon,  I  felt  my 
youth  come  back  again  in  childhood’s 
happy  home.” — New  York  Sun. 

A  Backwoods  Evolutionist. 

A  small  town  in  the  Tennessee  moun¬ 
tains  was  the  scene  of  a  great  revival 
of  religion  when  a  New  Orleans  drum¬ 
mer  chanced  to  pass  that  way.  He  spent 
an  evening  at  the  camp-meeting,  and  re¬ 
ports  one  incident  to  the  Times-Demo- 
crat.  “Just  as  I  arrived,”  he  says,  “an 
itinerant  evangelist  was  administering  a 
terrific  rebuke  to  scientific  skeptics. 

“  ‘And  there’s  a  feller  by  the  name  of 
Darwin,”  he  shouted,  ‘that  allows  we  all 
come  down  from  monkeys,  and  Adam 
wan’t  nothing  but  a  big  gorilla!  I’d  like 
to  know  if  there’s  ary  person  in  the 
sound  of  my  voice  that’s  fool  enough  to 
believe  such  stuff  as  that?  If  there  is, 
let  him  stand  up!’ 

“To  my  surprise  a  tall,  lantern-jawed 
man  on  the  bench  adjoining  mine 
promptly  rose  to  his  feet.  I  saw  at  a 
glance  that  he  was  one  of  those  rustic 
walking  encyclopaedias  who  always  lead 
off  in  debates  at  crossroad  stores,  and  I 
looked  to  see  some  fun. 

“He  was  perfectly  self-possessed,  and 
was  evidently  loaded  to  floor  the  parson. 
For  a  moment  there  was  silence;  then 
the  evangelist  leaned  forward  and 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

“  ‘Will  the  brother  move  a  leetle  near¬ 
er  the  light?’  he  said,  in  a  gentle  voice. 
The  evolutionist  folded  his  arms  de¬ 
fiantly  and  stepped  under  a  flaring  pine 
torch. 


MOTHERS.— Be  sure  to  use  “Mr*.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


“  ‘Thanky,’  said  the  preacher,  blandly. 
‘Now,  do  I  understand  y’  to  say  that  you 
reely  believe  you’re  kin  to  monkeys?’ 

“  ‘I  do,’  replied  the  skeptic. 

“There  was  another  moment  of  si¬ 
lence. 

“  ‘Well,  brethren  and  sisters,’  said  the 
evangelist,  slowly,  “since  I  come  to  size 
the  good  brother  up,  I’m  kinder  inclined 
to  believe  he  is  keerect.  We  will  now 
sing  hymn  number  ’leven.’ 

“That  settled  Mr.  Darwin  and  squelch¬ 
ed  his  rash  disciple.  He  tried  to  say 
something,  but  he  was  drowned  out. 
When  I  last  saw  him  he  was  sneaking 
quietly  home  through  the  big  pines.” 

Chinese  and  American  Children. 

Mr.  \vu,  the  Chinese  Minister  at 
Washington,  is  a  close  observer  of 
American  customs,  and  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  number  of  Frank  Leslie’s  Popular 
Monthly  he  thus  contrasts  the  relations 
of  children  and  parents: 

I  have  visited  American  schools  with 
great  pleasure,  and  I  must  praise  the 
admirable  way  in  which  children  are 
taught  in  this  country.  The  kindergar¬ 
ten  ideas  seem  to  me  especially  fine.  It 
cannot  help  but  be  of  great  benefit  also 
to  have  classes  in  drilling,  carpentry, 
and  sketching  for  boys;  in  cooking  and 
sewing  for  girls.  Eyes,  ears,  hands,  and 
mind  are  all  trained.  Only  one  thing  is 
lacking;  that  is,  lessons  in  politeness. 
Indeed,  the  children  seem  to  me  deficient 
from  the  standpoint  of  manners.  Why 
couldn’t  a  certain  inflexible  rule  of  po¬ 
liteness  be  imposed  upon  them,  toward 
their  superiors  at  least,  just  as  it  is  on 
men  in  the  army? 

The  attitude  of  American  parents  and 
children  toward  each  other  always  sur¬ 
prises  a  Chinaman,  and  impresses  him 
unfavorably.  His  whole  nature  is  im¬ 
bued  with  filial  ideas  so  radically  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  current  here  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  appreciate 
the  American  point  of  view.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  parent  expects  implicit  obedience 
on  the  part  of  his  child,  and  he  is  not 
disappointed  in  his  expectations.  Amer¬ 
ican  children  are  sometimes  obedient, 
but  not  always.  The  Chinese  parent 
governs  by  authority,  the  American  by 
affection.  The  Chinese  parent  says  sol¬ 
emnly  to  his  child:  “It  is  your  duty  to 
obey  me.  All  the  authority  of  law  and 
custom  demand  it.  You  must!”  The 
American  parent  says:  “I  shall  be  dis¬ 
pleased  if  you  don’t  obey  me,  and  you 
shan’t  have  any  more  sugar  plums.” 
Both  systems  have  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  The  American  way  al¬ 
lows  more  personal  freedom,  and  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  American 
Constitution;  but  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  Chinese  method  makes  children 
more  obedient  and  respectful.  Respect 
to  elders  is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues 
inculcated  by  our  great  sage  Confucius. 
In  our  eyes,  it  is  a  sin  to  disobey  one’s 
parents;  a  breach  of  duty  not  to  support 
them  in  old  age.  Why,  indeed,  do  par¬ 
ents  rear  children,  if  not  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  being  supported  by  them 
when  the  day  of  their  own  infirmity 
shall  come?  So  sacred  is  the  claim  of 
parents  upon  a  son  that  not  even  for  his 
wife  may  he  leave  them.  That  is  the 
reason  we  attach  more  importance  to 
the  birth  of  a  boy  than  a  girl.  He  is  to 
be  the  support  and  pillar  of  the  house. 
A  daughter,  when  she  marries,  becomes 
a  member  of  another  family,  and  no 
matter  how  much  the  mother  may  be  at¬ 
tached  to  her,  she  cannot  keep  her 
daughter  with  her.  A  son,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  stay  with  the  parents  always, 
and  consider  it  his  moral  and  legal  duty 
to  provide  for  them  as  long  as  they  live. 
If  there  are  several  sons,  and  it  is  not 
convenient  for  all  to  live  together  in 
patriarchal  fashion,  some  of  them  may 
go  away  to  separate  homes,  but  all  will 
share  in  tne  honor  of  contributing  to  the 
parents’  support. 

There  is  no  happiness  in  having  and 
getting,  but  only  in  giving;  half  the 
world  is  on  the  wrong  scent  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness. — Henry  Drummond. 


Rural  Recipes. 

The  man  who  wields  me  gun  and  hoe 
Has  got  up  quite  a  stir; 

But  the  woman  o’er  the  jam  pots— oh, 
Whoever  thinks  of  her! 

—Indianapolis  Journal. 

Dutch  peach  cake  is  a  seasonable  des¬ 
sert.  Sift  together  two  cupfuls  flour, 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Work  in 
lightly  one-fourth  cupful  of  butter;  stir 
in  one  cupful  milk  which  has  had  one 
beaten  egg  added  to  it;  turn  into  a  but¬ 
tered  pie  tin  and  press  into  the  top  of 
the  dough  four  peeled,  stoned  and  quar¬ 
tered  peaches.  Sift  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar  and  one  of  cinnamon,  mixed, 
over  the  top.  Bake  and  serve  with  but¬ 
ter. 

Steamed  blueberry  puffs  are  made  as 
follows:  Beat  two  eggs  until  light  and 
thick,  without  separating;  add  half  a 
cupful  of  sugar  and  half  a  cupful  of 
milk;  sift  together  three  level  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  baking  powder,  half  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  and  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  stir 
into  the  liquid  ingredients;  then  stir  in 
one  cup  of  blueberries.  Turn  into  but¬ 
tered  cups  and  steam  half  an  hour.  The 
batter  should  drop  easily  from  the  end 
of  the  spoon.  Serve  hot  with  cream  and 
sugar. 

Cream  of  wheat  is  one  of  our  favorite 
breakfast  cereals,  and  if  any  is  left  over, 
it  may  be  made  into  very  nice  muffins. 
Add  to  two  cupfuls  of  cooked  cream  of 
wheat,  a  cupful  of  milk  and  work  it 
smooth,  then  two  eggs  well  beaten  and 
a  tablespoonful  of  sugar;  to  a  pint  of 
flour  add  two  small  teaspoonfuls  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  and  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  rub  into  the  flour  a  tablespoonful 
lard  or  butter;  add  to  these  ingredients 
the  wheat  that  has  been  mixed  with  the 
milk  and  eggs.  Butter  muffin  pans,  fill 
them  two-thirds  full,  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven  20  minutes. 

Rice  toast  is  a  breakfast  dish,  which 
should  be  served  and  eaten  very  hot 
Chop  finely  an  onion  and  fry  in  a  little 
butter.  Add  half  a  pound  or  one  cupful 
of  boiled  rice  and  two  ounces  of  shred¬ 
ded  ham.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Fry  all  together  till  hot,  then  stir  and 
serve  piled  on  fried  bread. 

Brown  bread  may  be  made  as  follows 
with  but  little  trouble:  One  large'  cupful 
bread  sponge,  one  large  cupful  sweet 
milk,  one  large  cupful  New  Orleans  mo¬ 
lasses,  a  little  salt  and  one  small,  scant 
teaspoonful  soda  perfectly  dissolved  in  a 
little  warm  water.  Mix  and  stir  in 
enough  graham  flour  to  make  a  stiff  bat¬ 
ter  (two  cupfuls  or  a  little  more).  Put 
into  a  buttered  two-quart  pail  and  stand 
in  warm  place.  When  light  steam  three 
hours,  then  put  into  the  oven  long 
enough  to  brown. 

The  crisp  and  rich  old-fashioned  cakes 
known  as  hermits  are  made  as  follows: 
Two  cupfuls  brown  sugar,  one  cupful 
butter,  one  cupful  chopped  raisins.  One 
teaspoonful  each  of  the  following  ingre¬ 
dients:  Ginger,  cloves,  cinnamon  and 
cold  water.  One-half  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  flour  enough  to  roll  out.  Cut  into 
little  cakes  with  a  biscuit  cutter. 


The  utility  of  life  is  not  in  its  extent: 
it  is  in  the  development  of  it.  A  man 
may  live  long  and  live  little. — Mon¬ 
taigne. 

Order  is  the  sanity  of  the  mind,  the 
health  of  the  body,  the  peace  of  the  city, 
the  security  of  the  state.  As  the  beams 
of  a  house,  so  is  order  to  all  things. — 
Robert  Southey. 


rAD  pin T’Q  FREIGHT 
V^TVlVT  JJ.  1  O*  PREPAID 

Our  Lithographed  Hook  shows  all 
grades  and  184  different  colored 
plates  of  Carpets,  Art  Squares, 
Hugs,  Curtains,  l’ortiferes,  Dra 
peries,  Bed  Spreads,  etc.,  in  their 
real  colors,  so  that  by  looking  at 
these  colored  plates  you  can  de¬ 
cide  exactly  how  a  carpet  will 
look  on  your  floor  or  a  drapery  at 
your  window.  We  strw  carpets 
free,  prepay  freight  and  furnish 
wadded  lining  without  charge 
Why  pay  retail  prices  when  you 
can  buy  from  the  mill?  Carpets  range  from  38 
cents  to  $1.17  per  yard. 

Catalogue  is  free.  Address  this  way: 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dept.  1120 


Elgin 
Watch 


are  carried  in  the  pockets  of  over 
eight  million  people — are  known 
everywhere  as 

The  World’s  Standard 

because  of  their  mechanical  per¬ 
fection,  accuracy  and  durability. 

Genuine  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgins 

are  sold  by  Jewelers  everywhere 
in  various  sizes  and  styles. 

An  Elgin  Watch  always  has  tho 
word  “Elgin”  engraved  on  tho 
works— fully  guaranteed. 

Booklet  Free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
ELGIN.  -  ILL. 


SAVE1 2your 

■■■  |  |  ■■■  ■  now  wasted 
k  B  I  Ji  I  up  chimney 

■  W  tmm  Lm  BY  USING 

THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR, 

COST  $2.00  AND  UP. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

27  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Direct 

— from  factory  at  wholesale  prices 
y°u  Pay  one  small  prolltonly.  Why 
V  /TJSWSil  pay  agents  and  dealers  high  prices. 
vXA Rffill  All  attachments  free.  30  days  free 
trial.  Warranted  20 years.  120,000sold. 
♦85.00  Arlington  Gent  for. .  *  Hi.  1)5 
I  Drop  Head  Arlington  Gem.  *15.50 

I  $50.00  Arlington  for . *17.00 

*05.00  Kenwood  for.. .  *2  1.50 

[Other  Much  I  lies  ul  *  I),  *10.50  A-  *  I  IS 
I.arge  illustrated  catalogue  and 
testimonials  free.  CASH  BUYERS’  UNION, 
158-104  W.VanBureuSt.,U- 848, Chicago, I II 


The  University  of  Notre  Dame, 

NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA. 

Classics,  Letters,  Economlt  s  and  History, 
Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy,  Law, 
Civil.  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Architecture. 

Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial 
Courses.  Ecclesiastical  students  at  special  rates. 

Rooms  Free.  Junior  or  Senior  Year,  Collegiate 
Courses.  Rooms  to  Rent,  moderate  charge. 

St.  Edward's  Hall,  for  boys  under  13. 

The  57th  Year  will  open  September  4th,  1900. 
Catalogues  Free.  Address 

Rev.  A.  MORRISSEY,  C.  S'.  C.,  President. 


COE’S 


ECZEMA  CURE.  SI.  Large  sample 
mailed  free.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 


4tR00  A  flAY  FACYFORALLW,LL,NGTOW°ffir 

H  UH  I  LHo  I  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  Metul 

Plutintf.  At  home  or  traveling,  taking 
orders,  using  and  selling  Prof.  Gray’* 
Machine*.  Plate*  Watches,  Jewelry, 
Tableware,  Bicycles  and  all  metal  goods. 
No  experience.  Heavy  plate.  Modern 
methods.  We  do  platiug,  manufacture 
outfits,  all  sizes.  Guaranteed.  Only  out¬ 
fits  complete,  all  tools,  lathes,  materials, 
etc.,  ready  for  work.  We  teach  you 
the  art,  furnish  secrets  and  formulas 
te  today.  Pamphlet,  samples,  etc.,  FREE. 

m  CINOINN 


1>.  GRAY  A  CO.,  Plating  Works, 


ATI,  O. 


Book  Bargains. 

We  have  quite  a  large  stock  of  good 
books,  that  we  wish  to  close  out.  W e 
are  going  to  make  the  price  on  them  so 
that  they  will  go  quick.  My  Handker¬ 
chief  Garden  is  one  of  these.  It  shows 
what  can  be  done  with  a  small  plot  of 
ground.  It  is  nicely  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  illustrated.  Paper  cover. 
The  price  has  been  20  cents.  We  will 
close  out  the  remaining  stock  now  at  10 
cents,  postpaid.  Modification  of  Plants 
by  Climate  is  another  pamphlet  that 
every  practical  grower  will  appreciate. 
The  price  is  25  cents.  We  will  close  them 
out  at  10  cents,  postpaid.  Or  we  will 
send  both  of  these  books,  postpaid,  as 
a  reward  for  sending  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

NEW  YORK. 


WE  WANT  YOU 

to  represent  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  Fairs.  Liberal 
terms  will  be  sent  on  request.  Write  early 
for  appointment,  and  give  place  and  date  of 
Fair  you  want  to  attend. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  Yoke, 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK. 

BUTTER.— Supplies  of  prime  stock  are 
not  heavy,  and  there  is  no  immediate  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  drop  from  the  22-cent  mark. 
There  is  some  accumulation  of  grades  go¬ 
ing  at  18  to  20  cents,  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  export  business. 

EGGS.— The  better  grades  are  firm,  but 
there  is  no  material  change  in  price  from 
last  week.  The  quality  of  a  large  part  of 
the  receipts  is  so  Irregular  that  close 
candling  is  needed.  Considerable  refriger¬ 
ator  stock  is  being  worked  out  at  present. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  receipts  are  ex¬ 
cessive,  and  large  shipments  are  reported 
on  the  way,  so  prices  have  dropped  one  to 
two  cents.  Out-of-town  orders  from  Sum¬ 
mer  hotels  have  fallen  off,  and  there  is 
not  yet  any  noticeable  increase  in  the  local 
demand. 

COTTON  is  active.  The  spot  market  in 
Texas  is  said  to  be  the  highest  for  10  years, 
strict  middlings  having  reached  the  mark 
of  9%  cents.  Reports  from  various  sections 
of  the  South  state  that  planters  and  deal¬ 
ers  are  excited  and  look  for  still  higher 
prices.  Picking  is  being  greatly  hindered 
by  heavy  rains. 

GRAIN.— The  market  for  cash  wheat  is 
active.  Export  trade  is  good,  although 
ocean  freights  continue  very  high.  Corn 
is  weak,  and  prices  are  on  the  decline,  on 
account  of  favorable  crop  reports.  Oats 
are  firm,  showing  no  sympathy  with  the 
drop  in  corn  and  wheat.  Great  damage  to 
oats  in  shock  is  reported  in  sections  of 
Illinois. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  the  first 
three  days  of  this  week  were  8,119  cattle, 
186  cows,  5,601  calves,  38,759  sheep,  and  17,820 
hogs.  Native  steers  brought  $5  to  $5.90; 
stags,  $3.17%  to  $4.05;  bulls,  $2.65  to  $3.75, 
and  cows,  $1.40  to  $3.80.  Milch  cows  sold 
for  $30  to  $60,  one  extra  bringing  $70.  The 
calf  market  was  very  fair,  veals  selling  at 
$5  to  $8.25,  and  buttermilks,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 
Sheep  brought  $2.25  to  $4,  and  lambs,  $4.25 
to  $6.25. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  September  8,  1900. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice . 2 

Marrow,  common  to  good . 1 

Medium,  choice  . 1 

Pea,  choice  . 

Pea,  com  to  good  . i..l 

Red  kidney,  choice  . 1 

Red  kidney,  com  to  good: . 1 

White  kidney,  choice  . 2 

White  kidney,  com  to  good — 1 

Yellow  eye,  choice . 2 

Black,  T.  S.,  choice  . 1 

Lima,  California  . 3 

Imported,  pea  . 1 

Med.  fair  to  prime . 1 

Imported,  medium,  inferior... 1 

Green  peas,  bbls.,  bu  . 1 

Bags,  bu  . 

Scotch,  bbl.,  bu  . 1 

Scotch,  bags,  bu . 1 


BUTTER. 


15 

© 

— 

90 

@2 

10 

80 

@1 

82% 

— 

©2 

05 

75 

@2 

00 

85 

©1 

87% 

65 

@1 

80 

25 

@2 

30 

90 

@2 

20 

10 

@2 

15 

60 

@1 

65 

52%@3 

55 

70 

©1 

75 

50 

@1 

65 

30 

©1 

45 

15 

@1 

17% 

— 

@1 

12% 

20 

@1 

22% 

17%@1 

20 

Creamery,  extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

June,  extras  . . 

June,  firsts  . 

State,  dairy,  half  firkins,  extra. 

Welsh  tubs,  extra . 

Firsts  . 

Thirds  to  seconds  . 

Tins  etc  . . . . 

West.,’  imitation  creamery  firsts 

Seconds  . 

Factory  or  dairy,  low  grades.. 


—  ©  22 
20%@  21% 

19  @  20 
17%@  18% 
21%@  - 
20%@  21 

20  @  21 
20  @  20% 
18%@  19% 
16  @  18 

16  @  19 

17  @  18 
15%@  15% 
14  @  15 


CHEESE. 


State,  f.  c.,  colored,  large,  fancy 

Col,  large,  good  to  choice . 

Large,  white,  fancy  . 

White,  good  to  choice  . 

Large,  poor  to  fair  . 

Small,  colored,  fancy  . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  col.,  good  . 

Small,  poor  to  fair  . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice  .... 
Light  skims,  large,  choice  — 

Part  skims,  prime  . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 


-  @ 

10% 

10  © 

10% 

,  —  @10% 

10  @ 

10% 

s%@ 

9% 

10V4@ 

10% 

10%@ 

10% 

9%@ 

10 

8%@ 

9% 

S%@ 

9 

8%@ 

8% 

7%@ 

8 

5%@ 

7 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 


Penna.  &  State,  prime,  per  doz.  18  @  19 
West’n.,  reg  packings,  norther¬ 
ly  section,  choice  .  —  @  18 

West’n.,  southerly  section,  fair 

to  good  .  17  @  17% 


QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penna.,  prime  to  fancy.  18  @  19 
W’n.,  candled,  choice  to  fancy.  17  @  17% 

Average,  best  .  14%@  16 

Good  to  prime  .  12  @  14 

West,  and  Southwest,  poor  to 

fair  . .  9  @  U 

West’n.,  dirties,  candled,  30-doz 

case  . 3  00  @3  15 

Uncandled,  30-doz  case  . 2  70  @3  00 

West’n.,  checks,  30-doz  case . 2  10  @2  40 

W’n.,  culls,  inferior,  30-doz  case.l  50  @1  80 
West.,  refrigerator,  early  pack¬ 
ed,  choice  .  16%@  17 

Early  packed,  prime .  15%@  16 

Fair  to  good  .  14  ©  l‘% 

Common  .  !»  ©  13% 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red  elevator  —  77%@  — 

No.  1.  Northern  Duluth  .  83%@  — 

No  1,  hard  Duluth  .  85%@  — 

Corn,  No.  2,  white  elevator .  45%@  — 

No.  2,  yellow  .  45%©  — 

Oats  No.  2,  white,  in  elevator...  25  @  — 

No!  2,  white,  in  elevator .  26%@  — 

Track  and  ungraded  white...  29  @  — 


Rye,  No.  2,  West’n,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf.  54  ©  — 
State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track..  53  ©  54 
Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y...  42  ©  45 
Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  46%@  56 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 


Hay,  No.  1  .  85  ©  87% 

No.  2  .  80  ©  82% 

No.  3  .  75  ©  77% 

Clover  .  67%@  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  70  @  80 

Straw,  rye,  long  .  65  ©  70 

Oat  .  40  ©  45 

FRUIT— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1899,  fancy, 

per  lb  .  6  ©  6% 

Evaporated,  1899,  choice,  per  lb  5%@  5% 

Evaporated,  1899,  prime,  per  lb  4%©  5 

Evaporated,  1899,  com  to  good, 

per  lb  .  3  ©  4 

Sun-dried,  South’n  sliced,  1899, 

per  lb .  3%@  4% 

Sun-dried,  State  &  Wes’n,  qrs, 

per  lb  .  3%@  4% 

Sun-dried,  Southern,  qrs.,  per 

lb  .  2%@  3 

Chops,  1899,  per  100  lbs  .  50  @1  12 

Cores  and  skins,  1899,  per  100 

lbs  .  @  75 

Peaches,  N.  C.,  peeled,  per  lb...  8  ©  9 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1900, 

per  lb  . .  16  @  17 

Sun-dried,  1900,  per  lb  .  14  ©  15 

Blackberries,  1900,  per  lb  .  4%@  5 

Huckleberries,  1900,  per  lb  .  11  @  12 

Cherries,  1900,  Southern  .  9%@  10 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Peaches,  Md.  &  Del.,  crate  .  30(g)  75 

Md.  &  Del.,  carrier  .  50(g)  1  25 

Jersey,  basket  .  30(g)  75 

Md.  &  Delaware,  basket .  25(g)  60 

Upriver,  carrier  .  50(g)  85 

Upriver,  basket  .  20©  50 

Plums,  State,  Diamond,  8-lb  bkt  20(g)  25 

Bradshaw,  8-lb  bskt  .  20(g)  25 

Niagara,  8-lb  bskt  .  20©  25 

Gueti,  8-lb  bskt .  15(g)  20 

Prunes,  8-lb  bskt  .  25(g)  30 

Lombard,  8-lb  bskt  .  12(g)  15 

Damson,  8-lb  bskt  .  20(g)  25 

Common,  8-lb  bskt  .  10(g)  12 

Watermelons,  per  100  .  6  00©  25  00 

Per  car  . 100  00@200  00 

Pears,  com  kinds,  nearby,  bbl..  50©  1  00 

Bartlett  .  50©  2  25 

Seckel,  bbl  .  1  50©  2  50 

Apples,  Alexander,  h.  p.,  bbl....  150©  2  50 

Common,  bbl  .  50©  75 

Gravenstein,  h.  p.,  bbl  .  1  50©  2  25 

Codling,  h.  p.,  bbl  .  1  25©  1  50 

Duchess,  Ohio,  bbl  .  1  50©  2  50 

Maiden’s  Blush,  bbl  .  1  25©  2  00 

Twenty-ounce,  bbl  .  1  50©  2  00 

Fall  pippin,  bbl  .  1  25©  1  50 

Grapes,  upriver,  Champion,  car¬ 
rier  .  30©  50 

Niagara,  carrier  .  60©  75 

Delaware,  carrier  .  40©  75 

Muskmelons,  Jersey,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  bbl  .  50@  1  00 

Jersey,  Hackensack,  seed,  bbl.  50©  75 

Jersey,  Christina,  bbl  .  50©  1  00 

J’y.,  Gem  &  Jenny  Lind,  bbl..  50©  1  50 

Md.  &  Del.,  Jenny  Lind,  crate.  50©  75 

Md.  &  Del.,  Gem,  crate  .  50@  1  25 

Rocky  Ford,  Col.,  crate .  50@  1  50 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  per  lb  .  — 

Fowls,  per  lb  .  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb  .  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  .  9 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair  .  50 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair  . 1  00 

Pigeons,  per  pair  .  15 


©  12 
©  10 
©  6 
@  - 
@  60 
©1  25 
@  20 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 
Iced. 


Turkeys,  Spring,  dry  picked, 

fancy  .  18  @  — 

Spring,  fair  to  good  .  15  ©  17 

Old  hens,  average  best  .  9  ©  10 

Old  toms,  average  grades .  —  ©  8 

Old,  poor  .  6  ©  7 

Phila.  Spring  chicken,  selected, 

large  .  16  @  18 

Mixed  weights  .  13  ©  15 

W’n.  Spring  chicken,  dry  picked, 

4  lb.  and  over  to  pair  .  —  ©  12 

Scalded,  4  lb.  and  over  to  pair.  —  ©  11% 
Three  lb  and  under,  average 

to  prime  .  10  ©  11 

Southern  spring  chickens,  aver¬ 
age  weight,  best  .  10%@  11 

Fair  to  good  .  —  ©  10 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to 

prime  .  —  @  11 

West’n,  dry  picked,  per  lb .  10%@  — 

West’n,  scalded,  per  lb  .  10  @  10% 

Southern  and  Southw’n,  lb _  10  ©  10’, 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  and  East.,  Spring, 

per  lb  .  11  @  — 

Western,  per  lb  .  6  @  8 

Geese,  Eastern,  Spring,  wh., 


Eastern,  Spring,  dark  .  11  @  12 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  wh.,  per 

dozen  .  —  @2  00 

Mixed,  per  doz  . 1  50  ©1  75 

Small,  dark,  per  doz  . 1  00  ©1  25 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  average,  prime  .  10%@  11 

Fair  to  good  .  9  ©  10 

Common  .  7%©  8% 

Buttermilks  .  6  @  7 

Grassers,  large  .  5  ©  6 

Small  .  5%©  7 


POTATOES. 

L.  I.,  prime,  in  bulk,  per  bbl — 1  50  @1  75 
Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl..l  00  ©1  50 


Jersey,  long,  per  bbl  .  75  @1  25 

Sweets,  Jersey,  per  d.  h.,  bbl... 2  50  ©2  75 
Sweets,  J’y,  per  cloth  top  bbl... 2  00  @2  25 
Sweets,  Southern,  yellow,  pmee, 

per  bbl  . 2  00  @2  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  L.  I.,  per  100  bunches  ...  —  @100 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100  . 1  50  ©2  50 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  box  .  50  @1  00 

Upriver,  bbl  . 1  50  @2  50 

Onions,  Conn.  &  L.  I.,  white, 

bbl  . 1  50  @2  25 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  red,  bbl  . 1  25  @1  50 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  yellow,  bbl . 1  75  ©2  25 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag  . 1  25  @1  75 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag  . 1  25  ©1  62 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag  . 1  00  @1  25 

Western,  yellow,  bbl  . 1  50  ©1  62 

State,  yellow,  bbl  . 1  50  ©1  62 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl  .  50  @1  00 

String  beans,  State,  1%-bu  bag. .  50  @1  50 

State,  green,  bu  . 1  00  @1  25 

State,  wax,  bu  .  75  @1  00 

Jersey,  green,  bu  .  50  @1  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  bbl .  50  @  65 

Tomatoes,  Jersey  .  15  @  85 

Corn,  Jersey,  100  .  25  @  76 


Peppers,  bbl  .  40  ©  60 

Celery  .  5  ©  40 

Cucumbers,  pickles,  J’y.,  1,000..1  00  @2  00 

Long  Island,  per  1,000 . 1  00  @2  25 

Rockland  Co.,  per  1,000  . 1  00  @3  00 


Lima  beans,  J’y,  potato,  bag...l  00  ©  — 

Jersey,  flat,  bag  .  50  ©  75 

Carrots,  washed,  bbl  . 1  00  ©1  25 

Unwashed,  bbl  .  75  ©1  00 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  case  . 1  50  ©3  75 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  bbl  . 1  00  ©3  00 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  within  26- 
cent  freight  zone,  2%  cents  per  quart. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Farmers  who  keep  a  bottle  of  Gom- 
bau»t's  Caustic  Balsam  in  the  stable  and 
use  it  on  horseflesh  when  needed  always 
report  good  results.  It  is  one  of  those 
veterinary  remedies  that  have  become 
standard  for  the  ills  of  horseflesh. 

Trucks  bearing  several  Dowden  potato 
diggers  frequently  pass  The  R.  N.-Y.  of¬ 
fice,  apparently  on  their  way  to  the  Long 
Island  potato  growers.  This  is  made  by 
the  Dowden  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  22,  Prairie  City, 
Iowa.  It  does  good  work  and  saves  much 
hard  labor. 

The  highest  awards  of  both  creamery 
and  dairymade  butter  at  the  State  Fair 
at  Syracuse  were  won  by  butter  made  with 
the  “Alpha-De  Laval’’  separator  product, 
creamery  to  Rosemary  Creamery,  with  a 
score  of  99,  and  dairy  to  G.  W.  Sisson,  with 
a  score  of  97%. 

Mr.  Seton,  of  the  L.  B.  Seton  Co.,  13 
Grand  Arcade,  Cleveland,  O.,  was  at  the 
Syracuse  fair  handing  out  advertising 
buttons  of  his  O.  I.  C.  hogs.  He  tells  us 
he  has  a  large  stock  of  fine  hogs.  He  is 
likely  to  make  considerable  trade  from 
his  advertising  in  New  York  State. 

The  Mann  bone  cutters  have  been  before 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  for  many  years.  They 
are  made  by  the  F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  15, 
Milford,  Mass.  This  year  they  have  added 
other  poultry  specialties.  A  study  of  their 
catalogue  will  repay  everyone  interested  in 
poultry  matters.  It  will  be  sent  if  you  ask 
for  it. 

The  low-down  Handy  wagon  is  making 
favor  for  itself  in  every  neighborhood 
where  it  has  been  introduced.  It  is  cheaper 
than  the  high  wagon,  has  broader  tires, 
so  that  it  does  not  rut  the  roads  and 
fields,  and  on  this  account,  of  course,  runs 
easier.  But  the  great  saving  is  in  the 
labor  of  loading  and  unloading.  The 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  made  the 
one  used  at  Hope  Farm.  They  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  description  of  it. 

The  National  Dairy  Machine  v-o.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  makes  a  cream  separator  that 
it  shows  considerable  confidence  in.  The 
firm  ships  it  on  10  days’  trial,  and  urges 
persons  to  whom  it  is  shipped  to  test  it 
thoroughly.  If  at  the  end  of  10  days  it  is 
not  satisfactory,  it  is  returned  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  at  their  expense.  Catalogue 
and  full  particulars  of  the  free  trial  offer 
will  be  sent  on  application. 


Picturesque  and  Sportsman’s 
Paradise. 

Mount  Pocouo,  a  charming  spot  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  Pocono  Mountains,  from  which  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  and  the  Delaware  River 
may  be  seen,  is  reached  by  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad.  Firs  and  pines  cover  the  mountain 
sides.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  extremely 
healthful.  People  suffering  from  asthma  or  hay 
fever  go  there.  There  are  several  hotels,  of 
which  the  Pocono  Mountain  House  and  the 
Wiscasset  are  perhaps  the  largest.  Dingman’s 
Ferry,  in  the  Delaware  Highlands,  is  about  25 
miles  from  the  Gap,  and  may  be  reached  by 
stage  from  Stroudsburg,  on  the  line  of  the 
D.,  L.  <fc  W.  The  region  is  picturesque,  and  much 
frequented  by  sportsmen.  Blooming  Grove  Park, 
the  hunting  preserve,  is  near  by.— Adv. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Executor’s  Forced  Sale  of  40  Vir- 

ginia  Farms.  Apply  to  A.  L.  ADAMSON,  Man¬ 
chester,  Va. 


For  Sale. — Farm  in  IT  ay  wood  County, 

western  North  Carolina.  150  acres,  well  adapted  for 
stock  or  fruit  farm.  S.  H.  HILLIARD,  Canton,  N.  C. 


OR  SALE— Elegant  COUNTRY  Place. 

Westchester  County:  trolley  to  New  York.  Fifty- 
live  acres:  abundant  fruit.  Colonial  house,  18  rooms. 
Lawns,  dowering  shrubbery.  Barns  and  stables. 
$12,000.  Great  bargain.  Address 

“STRATHMORE,"  Armonk.  N.  Y. 


/ST^  _  CS/’Mi  +  l'*  I— Send  for  Prospectus  of 
^4  O  OUT  II  ■  Rockwood,  Term.,  and 
descriptive  list  of  Farms  for  Sale. 

Cl  F.  STE1NWEHR.  Rockwood,  Tenn. 


150  Farms  for  Sale. 

On  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia:  climate 
mild.  Land  cheap  and  productive.  Convenient  to 
large  cities  both  by  land  and  water.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  price-list  and  map  of  I’eninsula  to 

F.  H.  DRYDKN,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  central  part  of  South 
Carolina.  Cotton,  Tobacco,  Grain  and  Pasture 
Lands,  and  tine  Game  Preserve.  For  particulars 
apply  FRANK  F.  VVU1LDEN,  Darlington,  S.  C. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

100  Acres.  Located  on  high  land,  overlooking 
the  Juniata  River,  2  miles  from  express  and  freight 
station.  Excellent  water:  good  buildings:  grand 
river  and  mountain  view ;  60  acres  planted  in  peaches, 
apples,  pears  and  cherries.  Peaches  in  full  bearing; 
apples,  pears  and  cherries  just  coming  into  profit. 

Address  P.  O.  BOX  228.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


VVE  0|Q  A  week  and  EXPENSES  to  men  with 
PAY  0 1 0  rigs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 
Send  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  2ti,  Parsons,  Kan 


Oldest  Commission  House  in  New  York 

Butter,  Cheese.  Eggs,  Pork,  Poultry,  Dressed  Calves, 
Game,  etc.  K.  B.  Woodward,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


JELLIFFE.  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


Gold-Shell  Rings. 

Most  people  like  a 
nice  ring.  We  show 
three  styles.  These  are 
made  by  drawing  a 
shell  of  gold  over  a  rod 
of  composition  metal. 

They  are  better  and 
will  wear  longer  than 
solid  gold  rings  of  a 
low  carat.  The  retail 
price  would  he  from  75 
cents  to  SI.  We  will 
send  one  of  these  rings 
postpaid  as  a  reward 
for  sending  one  new  subscription  at  SI 
Cut  a  slip  of  paper  tfie  size  of  finger  and 
send  for  size. 


The  New-York  Tribune 


The  LEADING  NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  NEWSPAPER,  thoroughly  up  to  date, 
and  always  a  stanch  advocate  and  supporter  of  Republican  principles,  will 
contain  the  most  reliable  news  of 


The  Presidential  Campaign, 

including  discussions,  correspondence  and  speeches  of  the  ablest  political  leaders, 
brilliant  editorials,  reports  from  all  sections  of  the  land  showing  progress  of  the 
work,  etc.,  etc.,  and  will  commend  itself  to  the  careful  perusal  of  every  thought¬ 
ful,  intelligent  voter  who  has  the  true  interests  of  his  country  at  heart. 


New  York  Tri-Weekly  Tribune 

Published  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fiiday, 
is  in  reality  a  tine,  fresh  every-other-day 
Daily,  giving  the  latest  news  on  days  of  issue, 
and  covering  news  of  the  other  three.  It 
contains  all  important  foreign  war  and  other 
cable  news  which  appears  in  'I  IIE  DAILY 
TRIBUNE  of  same  date,  also  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Correspondence,  Short  Stories,  Ele¬ 
gant  Half-tone  Illustrations,  Humorous  Items, 
Industrial  Information,  Fashion  Notes,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Matters  arid  Comprehensive  and 
Reliable  Financial  and  Market  Reports. 

Regular  subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year. 
We  furnish  it  with  The  Rural  New-Yokkeb, 
for  $1.75  per  year. 


New  York  Weekly  Tribune 

Published  on  Thursday,  and  known  for 
nearly  sixty  years  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  as  a  National  Family  Newspaper  of 
the  highest  class  for  farmers  and  villagers. 
It  contains  all  the  most  important  general 
news  of  THE  DAILY  TRIBUNE  up  to  the 
hour  of  going  to  press,  has  entertaining  read¬ 
ing  for  eve>y  member  of  the  family,  old  and 
young,  Market  Reports  which  are  accepted 
as  authority  by  farmers  and  country  mer¬ 
chants,  and  is  clean,  up-to-date,  interesting 
and  instructive. 

Regular  subscription  price,  $1  per  year. 
We  furnish  it  with  The  Rukal  New-Yokker 
for  $1.25  per  year. 


SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 


Is  This  Beyond  You? 

Here  is  the  record  for  largest  club  for  the  five  working  days  of 
last  week,  Monday  being  a  holiday  : 

September  4.  H.  L.  Goodman,  Pennsylvania - Three  Yearlies;  one  Trial. 

Septembers.  Ronson  German,  Michigan .  One  Yearly;  22  Trials. 

September  6.  Ronson  German,  Michigan .  Five  Yearlies;  one  Trial. 

September  7.  R.  B.  Stoddard,  Illinois .  Two  Yearlies;  two  Trials. 

September  8.  Ronson  German,  Michigan .  Three  Yearlies;  10  Trials. 

It  will  be  seen  that  one  agent  won  the  $2  prize  three  days  during 
the  week,  with  clubs  that  anyone  could  equal  in  one  or  two  days 
canvassing.  But  no  one  need  spend  full  days  at  it.  Just  take  a  few 
afternoons  or  evenings,  and  see  how  easy  they  come.  Of  course, 
where  our  own  men  take  subscriptions  at  fairs,  we  do  not  allow  such 
clubs  to  compete  for  prizes.  We  never  had  subscriptions  come  so 
easily  as  they  did  this  year  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  Lots  of 
cheap  papers  were  being  urged  on  farmers  there  at  cheap  prices; 
but  the  best  farmers  walked  up  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  tent  and  ordered  the 
paper  without  any  urging.  That  is  to  say,  those  who  were  not 
already  on  the  list.  One  thing  to  remember  now  is  that  every  yearly 
subscriber  from  now  on  gets  the  paper  the  remainder  of  this  year 
and  all  next  year  for  his  dollar,  and  every  such  yearly  counts  same 
as  four  trials  for  all  prizes.  Remember,  too,  that  every  name  sent 
in  counts  for  the  big  prizes  January  15  next. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


MARKET  BRIEFS. 


Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 


FRUITS.— The  market  Is  well  supplied 
now  with  a  good  variety  of  excellent 
quality.  The  pear  market  is  still  upset  on 
account  of  the  great  surplus  thrown  upon 
it  last  week.  Receipts  of  grapes  are  in¬ 
creasing,  and  trading  will  probably  be 
heavy  for  the  next  few  weeks.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  varieties  of  Fall  apples  are  selling 
well,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  a  grade 
of  table  fruit  a  little  better  than  the  most 
that  is  offered. 

POTATO  PRICES.— In  looking  over  vari¬ 
ous  markets  at  one  date  recently  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  were  noted.  The  figures 
given  are  for  first  quality  by  the  barrel  of 
180  pounds: 


New  York  .... 

Chicago  . 

Boston  . 

Baltimore  - 

Buffalo  . 

San  Francisco 
England  . 


$1.50  to  $2.00 
.90  to  1.20 
1.50  to  2.00 
1.50  to  1.75 
1.25  to  1.60 
.90  to  1.25 
1.80  to  2.30 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  lowest  prices 
named  are  those  of  Chicago  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  the  first  on  account  of  being  near 
the  great  central  western  producing  sec¬ 
tion,  and  the  latter  because  the  fruits  and 
other  vegetables  of  warm  climates  largely 
take  the  place  of  Irish  potatoes;  and  the 
highest  figure  quoted  is  $2.30  per  barrel  in 
England.  The  tubers  in  that  country  are 
sold  at  so  many  shillings  per  hundred 
weight  or  ton,  and  the  varieties  named 
as  most  desirable  there  were  I-Iebron, 
Early  Puritan  and  Snowdrop. 


ICED  OR  FROZEN  POULTRY.— Some 
readers  wish  to  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  terms.  Iced  poultry  is  fresh- 
killed  (more  or  less)  stock  packed  In  bar¬ 
rels  or  boxes  with  layers  of  cracked  ice, 
and  in  warm  weather  shipped  in  iced  cars. 
If  the  ice  melts  much  on  the  way,  it  ar¬ 
rives  somewhat  slippery  and  out  of  con¬ 
dition.  If  there  is  a  scarcity  of  fresh 
poultry,  the  best  of  the  iced  supply  is 
worked  off  for  that.  The  appearance  and 
sickly  odor  of  this  slimy  stuff  are  enough 
to  make  anyone  swear  off  from  city 
“chicken,”  but,  then,  many  people  are  not 
particular  about  such  things,  and  rather 
prefer  any  sort  of  flesh  and  fowl  that  is 
“mellow.”  The  term  frozen  applies  to 
poultry  that  is  put.  Into  cold  storage  and 
not  thawed  until  ready  for  use.  A  barrel 
of  this  when  dumped  out  will  hold  its 
shape  for  some  time,  as  it  is  hard  as  a 
rock,  and  it  certainly  looks  more  whole¬ 
some  than  the  wet  iced  stuff. 

ONE-SIDED  GAME  LAWS.— As  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  if  any  special  class  of  people 
wish  legislation  favorable  to  them,  they 
must  work  for  it,  having  able  representa¬ 
tives  to  present  their  case  to  legislative 
committees.  This  is  all  right  so  long  as 
bribery  is  not  resorted  to.  Those  who 
work  have  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  their 
work.  Farmers  as  a  rule  have  paid  but 
little  attention  to  game  laws,  and  sports¬ 
men  have  fixed  matters  to  suit  themselves. 
The  justice  of  some  of  the  existing  game 
laws  is  not  apparent.  Can  anyone  tell 
why  a  sportsman,  say  from  this  city, 
should  be  allowed  to  go  to  a  section  where 
deer  are  plentiful,  shoot  one  during  the 
open  season  and  bring  it  home  with  him, 
while  the  farmer’s  boy,  on  whose  land  the 
animal  was  killed  is  debarred  from  send¬ 


ing  a  deer  to  this  market  to  make  a  little 
pocket  money?  The  boy  may  kill  the  deer 
the  same  as  the  sportsman,  but  the  only 
way  he  can  get  it  to  market  is  to  go  with 
it  himself,  as  the  law  says  it  shall  not  be 
shipped  unless  accompanied  by  owner. 
Game  dealers  are  stirred  up  over  the  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Lacey  law  which  gives  the 
United  States  Government  power  to  en¬ 
force  the  laws  forbidding  shipment  of 
game  from  one  State  to  another.  But  little 
has  been  said  about  this  before,  as  the 
State  authorities  have  not  been  strict 
about  these  laws,  many  of  them  feeling 
that  they  would  not  be  justified  in  inter¬ 
fering  In  matters  outside  their  State,  but 
the  case  is  different  now.  Some  express 
the  opinion  that  to  forbid  a  farmer  to  ship 
from  his  land  game  bagged  there  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  State  law,  is  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  liberty  guaranteed  to  citizens 
of  this  country  by  the  Constitution,  and 
there  is  some  talk  of  getting  up  a  test 
case  to  see  whether  the  courts  will  uphold 
the  law. 

FRUIT  STUNG  BY  HAIL. 

Some  of  our  readers  in  western  New 
York  appear  to  be  having  trouble  about 
apples  that  were  stung  or  pecked  by  the 
hail  early  in  the  season.  Buyers  tell  the 
farmers  that  these  hail-stung  apples  will 
rot  earlier  than  those  not  thus  injured. 
They  are  trying  to  get  a  low  price  for  the 
Is  it  likely  that  this  hall-stung  fruit  will 
rot  easier  than  the  others,  and  are  the 
buyers  justified  in  cutting  the  price? 

I  have  no  experience  of  the  keeping  quali¬ 
ties  of  apples  that  have  been  cut  with  hail, 
hut  on  general  principles  I  think  they  could 
not  be  considered  perfect  fruit  if  scarred 
by  hail,  and  to  that  extent  would  be  les¬ 
sened  In  market  value.  w.  d.  b. 

New  York. 

If  the  apples  are  in  any  way  defective  as 
a  result  of  the  hailstorm,  the  buyers  are 
justified  in  cutting  the  price.  I  have  never 
had  any  experience  in  a  case  like  this,  but 
would  hardly  think  that,  early  rotting  would 
result  from  injury  done  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  unless  it  were  very  severe.  w.  a.  b. 

New  York. 

If  the  wounds  made  by  hail  on  the  apples 
are  well  healed  up  there  is  no  reason,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  why  they  will  not  keep 
as  well  as  If  they  had  never  been  damaged. 
The  Injury  will  be  in  small  tough  or  knotty 
places  rather  than  in  those  subject  to  de¬ 
cay.  I  have  seen  fruit  so  damaged,  find  do 
not  remember  of  any  unusual  loss  from 
rot.  H.  e.  v.  D. 

Va. 

T  do  not  think  apples  that  are  hail-pecked 
will  rot  any  sooner  than  other  apples,  un¬ 
less  the  skin  is  cut;  in  that  case  they  cer¬ 
tainly  would  commence  to  decay.  But  a 
hail-peck  is  like  any  other  bruise;  that  im¬ 
mediate  spot  does  not  grow  as  much  as  the 
healthy  part,  so  it  leaves  a  dent  in  the 
surface,  and  makes  the  apple  objectionable 
as  a  No.  1,  but  if  not  pecked  too  badly  will 
make  a  good  No.  2.  t.  b.  wilson. 

New  York. 

Apples  which  were  hit  by  hail  early  in 
the  season  are  certainly  of  less  market 
value  than  perfectly  sound  fruit.  The 
bruises  injure  the  appearance  of  the  fruit, 
and  in  many  cases  doubtless  impair  its 
keeping  qualities,  especially  where  the  skin 


has  been  broken.  Tender-fleshed  varieties 
like  Northern  Spy  may  be  expected  to 
suffer  more  from  decay  as  a  result  of  hail 
injury  than  firmer  kinds  like  Rhode  Island 
Greening  or  Ben  Davis.  Where  the  fruit 
was  bruised  without  breaking  the  skin  the 
injured  tissue  may  in  some  cases  become 
pithy,  and  resist  decay  as  long  as  cne  un¬ 
injured  parts.  s.  A.  BEACH. 

Several  years  ago  I  sold  the  crop  of  ap¬ 
ples  from  an  orchard  that  had  been  badly 
riddled  by  hail.  Wherever  an  apple  had 
been  hit,  a  hard  knot  formed,  that  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  core,  and,  of  course,  the  apple 
was  blemished  to  that  extent.  Some  apples 
had  several  marks  on  them.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  hail-stung  apples  rotted  any  easier 
than  the  others,  but  they  were  not  strictly 
first  class,  and  could  not  be  sold  as  such, 
on  account  of  these  hard  green  knots.  If  I 
were  buying  apples,  I  would  not  pay  top 
market  price  for  hail-stung  fruit,  even  al¬ 
though  size  and  color  were  right.  The 
price,  of  course,  would  depend  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  apples  were  blemished. 

Pennsylvania.  Gabriel  hiester. 


THE  POTATO  CROP. 

The  prospects  for  a  crop  are  good  here 
so  far  as  observed.  Our  early  potatoes 
yielded  175  bushels  per  acre.  We  have  had 
plenty  of  nice  rains  all  Summer,  and  I  do 
not  see  much  sign  of  blight. 

Tecumseh,  Mich.  abner  wilson. 

The  present  condition  of  the  potato  crop, 
in  this  vicinity,  is  very  promising  up  to  this 
date.  At  the  same  time  we  are  having 
very  heavy  rains  with  warm  sultry  weath¬ 
er,  which  is  likely  to  cause  potatoes  to  rot, 
so  another  week  may  change  conditions  for 
worse.  If  rot  does  not  set  In,  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  for  a  medium  large  crop. 

Laney,  Wis.  l.  norman  nelson. 

There  will  not  be  more  than  half  a  crop 
at  the  best  around  here;  the  early  varie¬ 
ties  are  almost  an  entire  failure,  as  we  had 
no  rain  worth  mentioning  from  the  time 
the  frost  came  out  of  the  ground  till  July 
11;  the  flea-beetle  was  very  bad  on  the 
early  varieties,  and  with  the  drought 
weakened  the  vitality  of  the  plants.  The 
early  varieties  blighted  badly.  Reports 
generally  seem  to  indicate  a  light  crop. 

SligO,  Pa.  J.  W.  HARTMAN. 

The  potato  crop  through  this  section  Is 
very  good.  Harvesting  the  early  ones  has 
just  commenced,  selling  at  20  cents  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  Our  corn  crop  is  the  best  we 
ever  had  since  the  State  was  settled.  Hay¬ 
ing  is  receiving  great  attention,  and  re¬ 
sults  are  very  encouraging  and  satisfac¬ 
tory.  We  want  more  sheep  and  more 
farmers.  The  apple  crop  is  immense  for  a 
new  country,  and  so  far  north,  with  fair 
prices  for  good  stock.  a.  d.  b. 

Waupaca,  Wis. 

From  my  own  observation,  and  from  in¬ 
formation  derived  from  correspondents  in 
northern  Berks,  and  western  Lehigh  coun¬ 
ties,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  po¬ 
tato  yield  will  not  exceed  three-fourths  of 
an  average.  Some  districts  report  a  full 
crop,  while  in  others  it  Is  placed  at  half, 
or  less,  with  many  small  tubers.  The  cause 
of  this  disparity  is  found  In  the  fact  that 
we  had  no  general  rain  In  this  region,  from 
April  17  to  July  25,  the  water  supply  con¬ 
sisting  of  showers  and  thunderstorms, 
from  which  some  districts  were  more  fa- 
•vored  than  others.  e.  m.  Meredith. 

Maiden  Creek,  Pa. 

Potatoes  in  Seneca  County,  N.  Y„  will  be 
a  light  crop.  I  have  one  field  (20  acres) 
planted  June  4  to  7,  of  which  tops  cover 
the  ground.  The  crop  will  be  light  on  ac- 
ount  of  dry  weather;  only  one  good  rain 
here  this  Summer;  some  small  showers 
hardly  enough  to  lay  the  dust;  and  it  has 
been  dry  all  over  the  potato-growing  sec¬ 
tion  of  western  New  York,  and  the  yield 
must  be  less  than  last  year.  No  blight 
yet;  blight  delights  in  hot  muggy  days 
and  cool  nights;  a  change  of  about  40  de¬ 
grees  in  the  temperature  between  the  day 
and  night  for  two  or  three  days  will  start 
the  blight.  What  I  hear  from  other  States 
is  about  the  same  as  New  York.  Potato 
crop  for  1900,  I  should  say,  will  prove  to 
be  just  an  average  or  less. 

Waterloo,  N.  Y.  geo.  a.  bonnell. 

The  potato  question  is  a  knotty  problem 
to  solve,  but  taking  this  section  through  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  be  over  two-thirds  of 
last  year’s  crop  to  the  acreage,  but  that 
has  been  increased  at  least  10  per  cent. 
My  first  early  for  market  turned  out  110 
bushels  per  acre  marketable,  but  not  over 
large,  small  and  unmarketable  about  40 
bushels.  My  seed  lot  of  early  is  not  dug 
yet,  but  will  average  more  large  and  fewer 
small  tubers.  Late  are  green  yet,  but  dry 
weather  has  hurt  them;  they  have  set  but 
four  to  six  tubers  to  the  hill  (drilled  16 
inches  apart  in  row).  Prospect  is  for  fair 
size,  but  not  large  yield.  We  have  just 
had  a  heavy  soaking  shower,  which  will  do 
some  good;  first  of  any  amount  in  four 
weeks.  geo.  h.  colvin. 

Dalton,  Pa. 


N.  Y.  State  Crop  and  Weather  Notes. 

The  eastern  section  of  the  State  is 
parched;  pasture  poor;  early  potatoes 
light,  particularly  in  Schenectady  and 
Rensselaer  counties;  buckwheat  damaged; 
grapes  injured  in  parts  of  the  Hudson 
Valley;  in  Warren,  Franklin  and  Hamilton 
counties  potatoes  and  buckwheat  are  re¬ 
ported  good,  but  in  the  extreme  northwest¬ 
ern  border  all  crops  are  light  on  account 
of  the  drought.  In  Otsego  and  Oneida 
counties,  and  other  portions  of  the  hop- 
producing  section  conditions  are  good, 
there  being  a  large  yield  of  hops  of  fine 
quality.  Through  Allegany  and  Steuben 
counties,  and  portions  of  the  lake  section 
of  central  New  York  there  have  been  fine 
rains,  and  corn,  late  potatoes  and  pasture 
are  looking  well.  Buckwheat  is  said  to  be 
heavily  filled.  The  tobacco  crop  of  Onon¬ 
daga  and  Cayuga  counties  is  the  best  for 
years.  In  the  extreme  west  the  weather 
is  dry,  but  most  crops  are  reported  fair. 
The  fruit  outlook  in  the  grape  section  is 
promising  except  in  parts  of  Chautauqua 
County.  Corn  cutting  has  begun  In  many 
sections  of  the  State.  In  the  wheat  section 
plowing  is  well  under  way  and  some  seed¬ 
ing  is  reported. 


“  Ouch ! ” 

That  la  about  the  mildest  form  of  out¬ 
cry  a  man  makes  when  rheumatism  sud¬ 
denly  tweaks  him.  In  its  worst  forms 
rheumatism  is  a  living  death.  The  vic¬ 
tim,  incapable  of  moving  hand  or  foot, 
ha3  no  part  in  the  great  procession  of 

life,  on  which  he 
gazes  with  hope¬ 
less  eyes.  A  great 
many  sufferers 
from  rheumatism, 
who  had  given  up 
hope,  have  been 
cured  by  the  use  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Gold¬ 
en  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery.  A  medi¬ 
cine  which  will 
cleanse  the  blood 
from  uric  acid  and 
other  poisons,  will 
cure  rheumatism. 
M  Golden  Medical 
Discovery”  has 
no  equal  in  its 

Sower  to  cleanse 
le  blood  and  to 
enrich  it.  ”  Dis¬ 
covery  ”  contains 
neither  alcohol 
nor  narcotics. 

"I  had  been  troub¬ 
led  with  rheumatism 
for  twelve  years," 
writes  Mr.  R.  J.  Me¬ 
lt  night,  of  Cades, 
Williamsburg  County, 
S.  C.,  "  so  baa  at  times 
I  could  not  leave  my 
bed.  I  was  badly 
crippled.  Tried  many  doctors  and  two  of  them 
gave  me  up  to  die.  None  of  them  did  me  much 
good.  The  pains  in  my  back,  hips,  and  legs 
(and  at  times  in  my  head),  would  nearly  kill 
me.  My  appetite  was  very  bad.  Everybody 
who  saw  me  said  I  must  die.  I  took  five  bottles 
of  ‘Golden  Medical  Discovery,’  and  four  vial# 
of  *  Pellets,’  and  to-day  my  health  is  good  after 
Buffering  twelve  years  with  rheumatism. " 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Medical  Adviser,  in  paper 
binding,  free  on  receipt  of  21  one-cent 
stamps  to  pay  expense  of  mailing  only. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Do  Not  Be 
Urged 

into  taking  anything  “just  as  good.” 
The  wonderful  success,  the  marvelous 
results  achieved  by 

Veterinary  Pixine 


Its  quick  and  vital  soothing  and  heal¬ 
ing  power,  makes  it  manifest  and  pro¬ 
nounced.  This  is  the  safest  and  surest 
remedy  to  turn  to  to  cure  infected 
wounds,  cuts,  chronic  sores  and  skin  dis¬ 
ease,  galls,  scratches,  affection  of  the 
udder,  hoof  rot  and  mange.  In  fact  it 
will  cure  any  skin  affection  on  horses 
and  domestic  animals.  Money  back  if 
it  fails. 


At  all  Druggists  aud  Dealers,  or  mailed  postpaid. 


PRICE  | 


2-oz.  box, 
Mrlb.  box, 


35c. 

50c. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 
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HEN  AND  WOODCHUCK  NOTES 

Moulting  Hens. — Now  that  the 
moulting  season  is  at  hand,  it  will  pay, 
if  at  no  other  time,  to  feed  the  hens  a 
little  oil  meal  in  the  mash.  Regarding 
the  amount  to  feed  I  am  not  an  au¬ 
thority,  but  it  is  my  practice  to  feed  not 
to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
the  mixture.  Oil  meal  is  a  laxative, 
whether  fed  to  hens  or  cows,  and  one 
needs  to  watch  very  carefully  to  see  that 
the  hens  do  not  get  off  condition.  This 
is  the  chief  danger,  and  by  careful, 
watching  the  amount  can  be  pretty  well 
adjusted.  The  moulting  season  is  a  try¬ 
ing  one  for  the  fowls,  and  they  should 
be  as  carefully  fed  and  provided  for  as 
at  any  season  of  the  year.  Oil  meal 
provides,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
food  needed  for  the  formation  of  the 
new  feathers,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
bird  is  such  that  it  helps  her  to  get  rid 
of  the  old  plumage.  I  also  feed  consid¬ 
erable  wheat  bran,  but  try  to  make  not 
infrequent  changes  in  the  mixture  for 
the  mash.  My  hens  do  not  get  very  fat 
under  ihis  treatment,  even  with  a  good 
feed  of  corn  at  night. 

Skim-Milk. — The  hens  have  a  pretty 
good  supply  of  skim-milk  every  day. 
That  is  an  advantage  in  keeping  poultry 
on  a  dairy  farm.  I  know  of  nothing 
that  will  make  skim-milk  yield  a  larger 
profit  than  good  laying  hens.  But  no 
matter  how  much  milk  one  gives  them, 
they  need  a  full  supply  of  fresh,  pure 
water.  When  one  feeds  milk,  less  meat 
scrap  is  required,  for  milk  contains  quite 
a  nice  allowance  of  the  same  kind  of 
protein  that  the  meat  contains,  that  is, 
it  is  an  animal  product.  Personally,  I 
have  been  quite  skeptical  respecting  the 
profit  of  feeding  meat  scrap  in  Summer, 
when  fowls  have  free  range  over  the 
fields.  But  my  neighbor  down  across 
from  here,  who  is  a  semi-invalid,  and 
consequently  gives  more  time  to  such 
light  work,  says  he  can  see  a  falling  off 
in  his  egg  returns  every  time  he  omits 
the  meat  scrap  for  a  few  days,  even  in 
Summer. 

A  Hen  Man.— It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  the  farm  is  a  place  for  no  one 
but  a  strong,  able-bodied  man,  but  this 
neighbor  to  whom  I  have  referred  seems 
to  be  evidence  to  the  contrary,  or  at 
least,  the  exception.  He  is  not  able  to 
work  much,  though  usually  he  can  get 
about  to  chore  it  quite  a  little.  He  keeps 
from  300  to  400  hens,  two  or  three  cows, 
and  one  horse.  He  raises  a  few  pota¬ 
toes,  a  very  little  corn,  and  perhaps 
sows  towards  a  half  acre  of  oats.  This 
is  about  the  extent  of  his  plowed  ground 
aside  from  the  garden.  The  haying  is 
hired  done,  usually  by  the  job.  He  top- 
dresses  his  meadows,  using  what  ma¬ 
nure  the  cows  make,  and  scattering  the 
manure  from  each  hundred  hens  on 
about  an  acre  of  meadow.  Of  course, 
he  buys  quite  an  amount  of  grain,  but  at 
the  end  of  each  year  there  is  a  small 
balance  to  turn  into  the  resource 
column,  although  his  wife’s  health  is 
little,  if  any,  better  than  his  own,  and 
there  is  always  a  doctor’s  bill  to  pay. 
Close  economy  has  enabled  him  to  pay 
for  his  farm,  and  he  seems  to  enjoy  life 
quite  as  well  as  some  who  do  a  big  busi¬ 
ness. 

Killing  Woodchucks. — Those  wood¬ 
chucks  have  been  a  great  bother  to  me. 
I  have  tried  to  kill  them  with  carbon 
bisulphide,  but  have  failed  as  often  as  I 
have  succeeded.  Borrowed  a  gun,  and 
fired  away  with  little  result,  except  a 
lame  shoulder  where  the  gun  kicked  me. 
But  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  despair, 
an  old  gentleman  came  along  and  com¬ 
menced  shooting.  He  told  me  that  he 
is  80  years  old,  has  shot  80  woodchucks 
this  Summer  and  not  missed  a  shot. 


Said  this  is  the  best  place  to  find  them 
that  he  knows.  He  stuck  to  it,  and 
killed  quite  a  nice  lot  of  them — more 
than  I  could  have  got  in  two  years.  Of 
all  the  ways  that  I  have  tried  this  one 
is  the  best,  for  it  doesn’t  take  any  of 
my  time,  and  there  are  really  fewer 
woodchucks  when  he  goes  away.  It  will 
pay  to  hire  some  good  marksman  to  thin 
out  the  vermin  when  they  get  too  thick. 

H.  H.  L. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  BANTAMS. 

For  five  years  I  have  been  most  pleas¬ 
antly  associated  with  these  Shetland 
ponies  of  the  poultry  yard.  My  intimacy 
with  them  began  somewhat  abruptly.  I 
called  on  an  acquaintance  and  while 
looking  about  the  place,  he  showed  me 
some  Buff  Cochin  bantams.  He  had  only 
a  few,  but  the  majority  were  of  the  male 
sex.  He  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
make  me  a  present  of  one  of  the  ma¬ 
jority.  So  picking  out  a  very  beautiful 
prize-winner,  he  handed  it  to  me,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  bird  had  a  record  and  was 
easily  worth  $5.  I  took  him  in  hand, 
brought  him  home,  prepared  a  house, 
and  Jack  was  in  the  midst  of  new  sur¬ 
roundings.  His  crow  translated  seemed 
to  say  most  piteously,  “Biddy,  come 
home!”  Consequently  I  looked  about 
for  a  biddy.  After  a  few  days  a  biddy 
shared  his  perch  with  him,  but  she  was 
a  great  combination,  yet  the  first  hatch 
gave  me  some  very  huffy  chicks.  After 
a  few  years  the  hatches  were  all  buffs, 
though  not  by  any  means  up  to  standard. 

I  had  quite  a  number  when  I  was  about 
to  change  my  home,  and  I  found  it  a 
very  easy  matter  to  sell  at  a  good  price. 

Previous  to  this  I  bought  a  pair  of 
Golden  Seabrights.  I  did  not  pay  a 
fancy  price,  yet  I  got  a  good  pair.  Soon 
as  Summer  returned  I  had  a  number  of 
little  chicks,  and  what  a  pleasing  sight 
the  lot  were!  After  a  few  days  their 
feathers  had  grown  to  a  good  length,  and 
they  were  the  hardiest  chicks  I  ever 
handled.  That  mother  had  45  descend¬ 
ants  by  Fall  and  all  were  strong  and 
happy.  Since  then  I  have  kept  only  the 
Golden  Seabrights.  The  question  has 
often  been  asked,  “Do  bantams  pay?” 
Of  all  the  14  recognized  varieties  the 
Goldens  are  the  most  attractive  and  the 
most  profitable.  This  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded.  Their  requirements,  as  far  as 
food,  house,  and  yards  are  concerned, 
are  very  small.  They  may  be  running 
about  among  the  vegetables  after  they 
have  had  a  little  start,  and  they  do  not 
disturb  them  but  rather  relieve  them  of 
many  insects.  They  remain  very  near 
their  roosting  place,  and  do  not  care  to 
wander  away.  They  are  very  attractive. 
I  have  often  seen  people,  either  driving 
or  walking,  stop  and  look  at  my  bantams 
and  seemed  so  interested  that  it  was  an 
effort  to  move  on.  Here  is  where  lies 
their  greatest  value — their  beauty.  I  had 
hoped  to  winter  a  goodly  number,  and 
consequently  I  put  a  good  price  on  my 
birds,  but  I  fear  I  will  have  only  my  old 
stock  left,  as  my  young  stock  is  nearly 
all  sold  at  two  months  old.  I  have  never 
had  fowls  that  sold  as  readily. 

Then  me  matter  of  egg  production.  It 
is  usually  considered  that  three  bantam 
eggs  equal  two  ordinary  eggs.  Bantam 
eggs  are  much  richer  than  any  other, 
and  are  preferred  by  many.  They  are 
good  layers;  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  They  are  good  mothers,  and  the 
eggs  possess  remarkable  fertility.  The 
young  feather  very  rapidly,  and  are  not 
as  a  rule  delicate.  I  have  found  them 
quite  hardy.  Anyone  living  in  a  city 
with  only  a  small  back  lot  may  enjoy 
fresh  eggs  besides  an  occasional  fowl, 
without  going  to  the  market.  Besides, 
the  care  is  a  delight.  The  little  midgets 
are  so  vivacious  and  so  in  earnest;  their 


songs  of  overflowing  life  are  real  com¬ 
pany  and  anyone  who  is  a  lover  of  pet 
stock  will  enjoy  the  fussing  with  these 
proud-spirited  members  of  the  poultry 
world.  All  things  considered  there  is 
far  greater  profit  in  bantams  than  in  any 
other  fowl.  Having  once  had  them  about 
the  dwelling  one  does  not  wish  to  part 
with  them.  carina. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  own  experience  with 
bantams  indicated  that  the  chicks  are 
quite  delicate  and  hard  to  raise. 


Moulting  Hens.— We  feed  moulting  hens 
the  same  as  when  they  are  laying,  except 
less  fattening  food,  and  we  find  that  they 
will  not  eat  so  large  a  quantity.  Green 
food  is  also  given  them  then,  as  at  all 
times.  We  do  not  think  it  any  advantage 
to  feed  tonics,  stimulants,  condiments,  or 
any  drugs  whatever.  h.  j.  blanchard. 

Dairy  and  Creamery  remarks:  “Milk 
drawn  from  a  cow  that  is  covered  with 
filth,  by  a  milker  with  soiled  hands  in  a 
stable  that  is  not  kept  clean,  is  not  fit  for 
human  use.  It  is  filled  with  bacteria  and 
should  be  fed  to  hogs.”  Rough  on  the 
hogs  though. 

There  will  not  be  many  cows  or  heifers 
for  sale  in  this  vicinity  this  Fall,  and  those 
that  are,  will  be  high  in  price.  Fodder  of 
all  kinds  is  quite  plentiful  here,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  farmers  will  sell  any  stock 
except  at  a  good  prce.  December  is  about 
the  best  time  to  buy  heifers  and  dry  cows; 
they  are  worth  from  $20  to  $40,  according 
to  age,  condition,  breed,  etc.  New  milch 
cows  can  be  bought  from  $35  to  $50  at  the 
present  time,  but  will  doubtless  be  higher. 

C.  H.  P. 

Snake  Bites  and  Mud.— The  Connecticut 
Farmer  says  that  little  dogs  accompany 
the  huckleberry  pickers  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  mountains.  Their  duty  Is  to  hunt 
snakes.  “The  dogs  seem  to  delight  in 
hunting  the  snakes,  and  that  they  are  well 
aware  of  their  deadly  nature  is  manifested 
by  the  wariness  they  show  when  confront¬ 
ed  by  one  and  the  skill  with  which  they 
flank  and  seize  the  reptile  from  behind, 
and  always  by  the  neck.  Now  and  then  a 
dog  overestimates  his  powers  in  dealing 
with  a  rattlesnake  and  is  bitten,  but  not 
often.  If  the  dog,  when  bitten,  can  lind 
the  soft  margin  of  a  spring,  run,  or  swamp 
in  time,  he  immediately  buries  the  wound¬ 
ed  part  in  the  mud  and  will  come  ftom  it 
within  an  hour  or  two  with  no  evil  effect 
apparent  from  the  venom.  If  no  such 
refuge  is  nigh  the  dog  dies.” 


Gives  Relief  at  Once. 

Mr.  JACOB  G.  BEBU8.  Florist,  1142  Broadway 
New  York,  January  29.  1898,  Writes  : 

I  have  for  years  been  a  sufferer  with  ASTHMA,  and 
during  that  time  have  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
doctors  and  medicines,  and  have  been  confined  to  my 
home  for  weetes.  I  used  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant 
and  found  relief  at  once.  I  always  keep  a  small 
bott  e  of  It  with  me  and  use  it  as  a  preventive  when 
I  fell  any  symptoms  of  an  attack.  I  recommend 
all  who  are  troubled  with  Asthma  to  use  it.— Adv. 


For  All  Lome  Horses 

whether  they  have 
KjiavIiiH,  ringboneH 
*  plinth,  curbs,  or 
other  forms  of  bony 
enlargement,  use 

KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN 
CURE 

Cures  without  a 
blemish  as  it 
does  not  blister. 

As  a  liniment 
for  family  use, 
it  has  no  equal. 

Price  $1,  Six  for 
$5.  Ask  your 
druggist  for 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure,  also  “A  Treatise  on  the 
Horse,”  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR,  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURO  FALLS,  VT. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cnre 


The  Safest,  Rest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WIX1LIAM8  UP..  Cleveland  O. 


SADLER’S  COB  FETTER 

Is  warranted  to  make  the  worst 
kicking  cow  gentle  to  milk  in  two 
days.  There  is  nothing  equal  to 
it  for  breaking  nervous  heifers. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  town  .Illus¬ 
trated  circulars  sent  free.  Address 
tt  r. 

Warren,  Trumbull  County,  0. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Al  Fowls.  Pigs,  Sheep — varieties.  Farm¬ 
ers'  prices.  Cir.  A.  McClain  (No.  T),  Delaware.  N  J. 


Chester  Whites,  Holsteins  and  Choice  Eggs 

A  fine  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters 
Holsteln-Frleslan  Bull  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  Kock  Eggs;  15  for  75  cents. 

CHAS.  K.  KECOBD.  Peterboro.  N.  V. 


iAHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene  N. 
(|  V  — Dutch  Belted  and  J  ersey  Cattle ;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs.  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Hens’ 
Eggs,  00c.  per  dozen:  10  kinds;  standard  bred. 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BOLL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUG8  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Jersey  Bull  Calf,  A.  J.  C.  C.,  four  months  old,  solid 
silver  gray;  handsome;  exceptionally  well  bred. 
Family  of  large  milkers  and  butter  producers.  No 
one  makes  a  mistake  getting  this  fellow.  F.  o.  b.  at 
your  station.  Further  particulars. 

WHITE  OAK  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 


DELLHURST  FARM, 

MENTOR,  OHIO, 

has  nearly  30  Holstein  Bull  Calves  to  select 
from,  and  offers  sons  of  DeKol’s  Butter  Boy  No 
19210,  Royal  Paul  22979  and  others,  having  the  much 
talked-of  Pauline  Paul  and  DeKol  cross.  Our  Herd 
now  numbers  150  head.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  for  sale  from  Advanced  Registry  cows. 


AYRSHIRES 


tracing  to  Lord  Bangor  4130  and 
Duchess  of  Smlthtteld  4250. 


or  nr  nil  A  in  at  stud.  Very  large.  Belated 
Oil  DEnnAnU  to  Champions. 

Imported  French  Coach  Mare. 

B.  LUTHER  SHIMKR,  B.  S., 

Mt.  Airy  Park  Farm.  Bethlehem.  Pa. 


Registered  Shropshires  for  Sale^Te*  Good 

ones.  S.  SHAFFER.  Princeton,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa. 


Oliropshires— Ewes  and  Rams,  high  grades,  extra 
^  good  ones;  blocky,  with  heavy  bone,  $0  up.  Also 
C.  W.  Pigs,  50  lbs.,  $5  each.  W.  A.  Lothcrs,  Lack,  Pa 


National  delaine  merinos,  black-top 

SPANISH  MERINOS.  SHROPSHIRES.  RAMS 
AND  EWES.  All  Registered.  Correspondence 
solicited.  M.  C.  MULK1N.  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


Shropshires  and  Southdovns'“fAn,t  best 

quality.  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


The  Business  Farmer's  Sheep. 


$76  takes  10  ewe  lambs;  $00  takes  six  yearling  ewes 
$120  takes  10  two-year  ewes:  $100  takes  10  fine  ram 
lambs.  All  registered  or  eligible,  and  sure  to  please 
Address  W.  A.  BASSETT,  Farmer.  N.  Y. 


The  best  breeding,  blood  and  deve’opment  in  the 
world  is  to  be  found  in  the  Continental  Club.  Mem¬ 
bers  in  nearly  every  State.  Write  the  Secretary  tor 
address  of  nearest  breeder. 

JOSEPH  E.  WING,  Sec’y,  Mechanlcsburg,  Ohio. 


Andfiril  Tmtc— The  handsomest,  hardiest  and  most 
flliftUld  uUlllo  profitable  stock  on  the  farm.  For 
circular  address  ED.  W.  COLE  &  CO.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 


Afll  I  1C  DIIOC  from  registered  stock. 
UllLiLICa  I  Ul  W  Spayed  females.  Circulars 
free.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


nr  ITU  Tfl  I  IPC  on  HENS  and  CHICKENS 
UCAin  IU  LIUl  64-page  book  ran. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  B.  I. 


MAKES  QUIET  CATTLE 
Doublo  Power 
V-BLADE 
cuts  all 
round  horn. 

LEAVITT  MFC.  CO.,  TUSCOLA,  ILL1 


COW  TJE 

aids  them  firmly,  draws 

em  forward  when  lying 
iwn,  pushes  back  when 
inding,  gives  freedom 
head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 


WILDER’S 

Swing  Stanchion. 

Improvement  over  Smith's. 
Steel  latch;  Automatic 
lock.  Adjusts  Itself  when 
open  so  animal  cannot  turn 
It  In  backing  out.  Safest 
and  QUICKEST  FASTENING 
made.Scnd  for  testimonials 
J.K.  WILDER  A  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


The  Domestic  Sheep. 

Its  Culture  and  General  Management. 
By  Henry  Stewart.  An  up-to-date  book 
on  sheep.  The  most  scientific,  practical 
and  useful  hook  ever  published  on  this 
subject.  Indorsed  by  the  world’s  high¬ 
est  authorities,  press  and  sheep  public 
everywhere.  It  contains  372  pages  of 
“  boiled-down  ”  knowledge  and  165  plates 
illustrating  the  recognized  breeds  and 
every  department  of  sheep  life.  Price, 
$1.50  postpaid,  or  free  for  a  club  of  four 
subscriptions  at  $1  each. 

WE  WANT  YOU 

to  represent  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  Fairs.  Liberal 
terms  will  be  sent  on  request.  Write  early 
for  appointment,  and  give  place  and  date  of 
Fair  you  want  to  attend. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER,  New  York 
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THE  COUNTRY'S  MILK  TRADE. 

At  Lebanon,  Pa. — Not  much  to  be 
said  about  the  milk  business  of  Leban¬ 
on.  The  supply  mainly  comes  from 
farmers  in  the  vicinity,  but  a  few  resi¬ 
dents  keep  cows.  About  40  farmers  are 
in  the  trade.  The  farmers  take  the 
milk  about  town.  There  is  no  official 
inspection  to  my  knowledge.  The  price 
is  five  cents  per  quart.  No  special  breed 
of  cattle  and  they  are  not  kept  in  any 
special  way.  A  veterinary  surgeon  con¬ 
demned  a  few  cows  of  one  farmer  for 
tuberculosis,  but  he  sells  to  a  creamery. 

Lebanon,  Pa.  i.  r.  b. 

At  Ravenna,  Ohio. — In  no  other  place 
in  the  world  are  people  served  as  nicely 
with  milk,  taking  into  consideration  the 
quality  of  the  milk  and  manner  of  de¬ 
livering  as  at  Ravenna.  In  the  first 
place  the  citizens  of  Ravenna  are  just  a 
little  nicer  than  in  any  other  place  in 
the  world.  Ravenna  has  a  population  of 
less  than  5,000  people,  and  is  situated  in 
an  agricultural  country.  Besides  the 
milk  dealers  who  use  wagons  there  are 
many  people  who  keep  one  or  two  cows 
and  supply  their  near  neighbors  with 
milk,  and  this  is  all  carried  to  the  door 
of  the  consumer.  This  competition  be¬ 
ing  so  sharp  the  large  dealers  have  to 
deliver  in  the  same  manner  and  all  the 
milk  delivered  in  this  town  is  delivered 
at  the  door.  Whenever  a  customer  de¬ 
sires  it  delivered  in  bottles  it  is  done  so, 


and  quality.  Large  numbers  of  Jersey 
cattle  are  found  in  the  dairy  herds  and 
the  remainder  are  Short-horn  grades. 
The  price  is  five  cents  per  quart  at  de¬ 
pots  or  from  wagons.  john  r.  sage. 


"  MOON  BLINDNESS  "  IN  WESTERN 
HORSES. 

There  is  no  douot  but  what  many 
horses  become  unsound  in  this  direction 
in  this  country  from  hard  usage,  over¬ 
driving  and  overworking  in  hot  days, 
and  in  overheating  horses  it  will  always 
affect  the  eyes,  and  usually  affects  the 
eyes  sooner  than  any  part  of  the  system. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  as  soon  as  a 
horse  becomes  unsound  in  this  way  he 
would  be  marketed  and  sent  East;  such 
a  horse  would  be  a  boon  to  the  specu¬ 
lator,  because  he  could  buy  him  very 
cheap,  and  by  concealing  his  defects  sell 
him  as  a  sound  horse,  making  more 
profit  than  on  three  sound  horses,  and 
they  would  naturally  claim  for  defense 
of  this  that  such  diseases  are  hereditary. 
I  was  born  in  New  York  State,  and  have 
always  been  in  the  live  stock  business, 
and  I  know  that  horses  raised  in  east¬ 
ern  States  become  unsound  more  read¬ 
ily  than  horses  raised  here.  I  have 
learned  from  experience  that  in  shipping 
eastern  horses  west  they  must  be  han¬ 
dled  carefully  for  a  year,  and  in  ship¬ 
ping  western  horses  east  they  also  re¬ 
quire  the  same  careful  handling  the  first 


COCKEREL  AND  CAPON  CONTRASTED.  Fig.  230. 


but  most  consumers  prefer  to  have  it 
poured  into  their  dishes.  They  get  bet¬ 
ter  measure,  as  the  measuring  cups  have 
to  be  filled  and  rounded  up.  If  any  is 
spilled  the  milkman  is  requested  not  to 
let  it  occur  again.  This  requires  a 
steady  nerve  on  the  part  of  the  milk¬ 
man,  and,  with  two  exceptions,  being 
young  unmarried  men,  they  have  the 
necessary  nerve.  The  farms  supplying 
the  milk  are  mostly  just  outside  of  the 
corporation  limits,  and  in  10  minutes 
after  the  milk  wagons  leave  the  farm 
the  work  of  delivering  begins.  None  is 
ever  shipped  in  from  other  points.  The 
health  officer  of  the  town  has  a  right  to 
inspect  the  milk,  but  the  present  in¬ 
cumbent  has  never  done  so  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  cows  kept  are  mostly  Jer¬ 
seys  or  good  Jersey  grades,  and  the 
milk  is  as  good  as  can  be  made.  No 
brewers’  grains  are  fed,  good  pasture  be¬ 
ing  the  feed  for  Summer  and  corn  fod- 
•  der  and  clover  hay  for  Winter,  with  a 
proper  amount  of  grain  or  mill  feed  to 
make  the  ration  good.  The  milk  is 
thoroughly  aerated  and  cooled  before 
leaving  the  farms.  The  price  is  five 
cents  per  quart  the  year  round,  whether 
delivered  in  bottles  or  poured,  and  is 
delivered  twice  a  day  during  warm 
weather.  This  manner  of  handling  and 
delivering  milk  would  not  be  possible  in 
the  larger  cities.  k.  s.  wing. 

At  Des  Moines,  Iowa. — The  milk 
supply  of  this  city  comes  from  local 
dairymen  and  dealers,  who  buy  in  near¬ 
by  towns  and  ship  in  by  rail.  Families 
are  mainly  served  by  wagons.  Fre¬ 
quent  inspection  and  analysis  of  milk 
on  sale  insures  a  fair  degree  of  purity 


year.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  trouble 
is  inherited  at  all.  I  consider  it  the  re¬ 
sult  of  injury  done  the  horse  by  im¬ 
proper  handling.  It  is  possible  that 
horses  reared  here  in  our  low,  flat,  hot 
counties,  that  have  a  wet,  soft  soil  and 
no  timber  for  shade,  may  have  weaker 
constitutions,  and  their  eyes  become 
quickly  and  easily  affected  from  an  over¬ 
strain  of  any  kind  than  horses  raised  in 
other  counties  on  the  rolling  prairie 
where  mere  is  timber  and  shade. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  very  much 
remedy  for  moon  blindness  if  it  is  a 
case  of  very  long  standing.  I  have 
tried  a  great  many  things  for  weak  eyes, 
and  know  of  but  one  remedy,  which  I 
always  use  and  no  other,  that  is  Thomp¬ 
son’s  Eye  Water.  Dilute  it  with  about 
four  or  five  parts  water  and  take  a 
small  syringe  and  turn  up  the  eyelid  and 
squirt  it  up  underneath  so  that  it  nils 
the  whole  eye.  I  do  this  once  a  day, 
and  I  find  it  to  be  a  great  benefit  for 
weak  eyes  or  eyes  that  are  ailing  from 
any  cause.  Nearly  every  season  there  is 
a  disease  goes  around  the  country  called 
pink  eye;  the  lids  become  inflamed  and 
the  eyes'  run  and  are  generally  blood¬ 
shot  or  red;  the  horse  runs  at  the  nose 
and  coughs.  If  the  horse  is  worked 
hard  or  driven  hard  or  overheated  while 
he  has  this  disease,  he  is  liable  to  be¬ 
come  blind;  at  least,  his  eyes  will  al¬ 
ways  be  weak.  w.  l.  declow. 


The  early  handling  of  a  sire  has  much  to 
do  with  his  value  as  a  breeder.  In  no  case 
would  we  recommend  breeding  to  stunted 
sires,  no  matter  how  “royally  bred”  they 
might  be.  I  think  this  would  apply  to 
the  horse  worlu  ah  well  as  to  Holsteins 
and  all  other  cattle.  Right  here  comes  in 
the  old  error  of  paying  too  much  attention 
to  the  breed  and  too  little  to  the  individual. 

Ohio.  DELLHURST  FARM. 


RESULTS  FROM  CAPONIZ/NG. 

We  frequently  receive  letters  frdm 
readers  who  ask  whether  it  will  pay 
them  to  buy  a  set  of  caponizing  instru¬ 
ments  and  operate  on  some  of  their 
young  roosters.  Great  stories  have  been 
told  in  the  past  of  the  profits  in  handling 
capons.  It  is  usually  claimed  that  the 
capons  grow  larger  than  the  roosters, 
and  bring  twice  as  much  money  in  the 
market.  The  capons  we  have  watched 
seemed  to  grow  to  a  larger  size,  but  we 
have  not  made  accurate  weighings  to  de¬ 
termine  the  matter.  The  operation  Is 
at  best  a  cruel  and  delicate  one  and  we 
would  not  advise  an  amateur  to  attempt 
it.  At  the  Utah  Experiment  Station 
Prof.  Dryden  caponized  several  cockerels 
which  were  a  cross  between  the  Light 
Brahma  and  the  Brown  Leghorn.  Two 
of  these  were  selected  for  test.  On  July 
5  they  each  weighed  1.9  pound.  The 
cockerel  outweighed  the  capon  until 
April  4,  when  the  capon  weighed  seven 
pounds  and  the  cockerel  6.4.  One  month 
before  this  the  cockerel  weighed  five 
ounces  more.  There  was  little  advan¬ 
tage  therefore  in  weight,  but  the  flesh  of 
the  capon  was  very  much  superior. 
The  picture  at  Fig.  230  shows  the  capon 
and  the  cockerel  side  by  side.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  comb  and  wattles  on 
the  capon  are  very  small.  He  was  also 
quieter  than  the  cockerel,  and  showed 
little  or  no  disposition  to  fight.  The 
professional  caponizers  will  doubtless 
say  that  this  experiment  proves  nothing, 
and  that  they  can  show  far  better  re¬ 
sults.  We  think,  however,  that  it  is 
pretty  close  to  what  the  average  opera¬ 
tor  will  obtain.  The  bulletin  from 
which  this  picture  is  taken  is  very  in¬ 
structive  and  valuable.  We  shall  print 
some  facts  from  it  next  week. 


Wise  Hogs. — A  few  years  ago  I  had 
a  small  apple  orchard,  and  to  benefit  my¬ 
self  and  a  pair  of  hogs  I  had  I  fenced  it 
and  put  the  two  hogs  in,  a  male  and  fe¬ 
male.  One  evening  I  had  some  callers, 
and  one  man  came  to  me  and  said,  “Do 
you  know  your  hogs  are  stealing  your 
apples?”  Thinking  he  referred  to  them 
picking  up  apples  I  told  him  that  that 
was  what  I  had  them  in  there  for,  to 
pick  up  all  the  wormy  apples.  He  said, 
“No,  they  are  stealing  them;  watch.” 
We  watched  and  he  was  right,  they 
would  go  from  one  tree  to  another,  pick 
up  what  was  down,  and  then  the  male 
would  look  about  and  when  he  found  a 
limb  with  an  apple  on  it  he  would  twist 


his  head  from  one  side  to  the  other,  ap¬ 
parently  taking  measurements  and  then 
stand  on  his  legs,  get  hold  of  the  limb 
with  his  teeth,  and  shake  until  the  apple 
dropped.  Instinct,  is  it?  c.  r.  b. 
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An 


EMPIRE 


♦ 

Cream  Separator  } 

will  save  you  a  lot  ^ 

of  time  and  hard  JCT* 

work,  and  through  ^ 

closer  skimming, 
better  butter,  higher 
prices,  separator 
skim-milk  for  feeding 
purposes,  etc.,  will 
pay  for  itself  in  one 
year.  In  purchasing 
an  Empire  you  make 

A  100%  Investment 

Machines  sent  on  io  Hays*  approval. 

U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  COMPANY, 

212  Orange  Street,  Newark,  N.J. 
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SHARPLES 

Cream 
Separators . 


1900  Dairy  Separators, 

(The  new  Tubulars  are 
world-beaters.) 

Capacity.  Price., 
'Butter CupiTubuiar)  175lbs!jS  50 
1  WHS  Hand  Sep.,  300  “  7 

No.  1  Safety  Hand,  325  “  1C 
^  No.  2  Safety  Hand,  600  “  If 
|  No. 6  TubularHand,675  “  17 
)No.9TubularlIand,875  “  2i 
'steam  Turbine,  325  “  15 

1  Steam  Turbine,  000  “  2( 

Sand  lot  Mow  Catalogua 
Mo.  25 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Waat  Choator,  Pa. 

THE  SIIARPLES  CO., 

2S  So.  Canal  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEPARATOR 

E on  10  Daj’S*  Trial.  Lightest, 

I  easiest  running  HAND  Separator. 

NATIONAL  Separator 

Free  book  tells  all  about  it. 

^National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


GRAND  PRIZE 

PARIS  EXPOSITION 


De  Laval  “Alpha”  Cream 
Separators  have  just  been 
awarded  the  GRAND  PRIZE  at 
the  Paris  Exposition,  over  a  large 
number  of  separator  exhibits  from 
various  countries. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
Chicago. 

103  &  105  Mission  St., 

San  Francisco. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

327  Commissioners  St., 

Montreal. 
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Humorous. 


'“fiie  sad  sea  moaned,"  the  poet  wrote. 

“Now,”  said  his  wife,  “I’d  like  to  know 
What  made  it  moan.  Did  some  one  step 

Upon  the  sad  sea’s  undertow?” 

—Philadelphia  Record. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  in¬ 
quiry:  “Dear  editur:  our  cow  has  gone 
dry,  do  you  think  we  could  sell  her  for 
dride  beaf?  if  so  whear?” — Indianapolis 
News. 

“Pa,  the  right  way  to  spell  ‘high’  is 
h-i-g-h,  isn’t  it?”  “Yes,  dear.  Why  do 
you  wish  to  know?”  “  ’Cause  I’m  writ- 
in’  a  composition  about  the  highena.” — 
Denver  Times-Sun. 

“Fum  all  I  kin  guess  by  observin’,” 
said  Uncle  Eben,  “success  is  somp’n  dat 
ev’ybody  thinks  some  one  else  gits  an’ 
dat  no  one  feels  sho’  ’bout  possessin’ 
hisse’f.” — Washington  Star. 

“Do  they  allow  you  to  vote,  Mr. 
Freshly?”  “Yes,  indeed.  I’m  going  to 
support  McKinley  and  Roosevelt.”  “Isn’t 
that  strange?  I  heard  papa  say  you 
would  never  be  able  to  support  two.” — 
Harper’s  Bazar. 


New  Cyclone 


Feed  and  Ensilage 

CUTTER 


With 


Compound  Spiral  Cutting  and  Shred- 

flino-  Pulinrlor  combined,  is  the  latest  (Treat  ad- 
Ulllg  ujmiuci  ,  vance  in  feed  cutter  construction. 
The  Cylinder  draws  and  cuts  feed  from  both  sides  of  the 
machine  toward  the  center,  thus  reducing  strain  and 
friction  on  both  sides  of  machine,  and  throws  the  feed 
from  center  of  spout,  thereby  making  it  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  for  the  machine  to  clog.  Write  us  at  once  for 
circular,  which  fully  describes  this  new  cutting  device, 
as  well  as  for  introductory  prices  and  terms.  Mention 
this  paper. 

FARMERS  MFC.  CO., 

IVIasisillon,  Ohio. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines 


Cheapest  ami  Safest 
1’  o  w  e  r  k  n  o  w  n  .  For 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Send  for  Catalog. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York 


CHARTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purposi 


Statlonarie*,  Portable* 
JBngine*  and  Pnn.pt. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co..  Box  26,  Sterling,  III 


AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

—leading  features  of  our  new,  revised  and  enlarged 

“BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL,  v 

jf  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  book  Is  neatly  bound 
Into  a  volume  of  234  pace*  and  contains  everything  that  1* 
latest  on  the  subject  from  planting  and  building  to  feeding. 
Among  its  principle  topics  are  Included : 

I— Silage  crops.  II — Silos. 

Ill -Silage.  IV— Feeding  Silage. 

V —  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modem  Agriculture. 

Also  illustrations  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 
rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com  — 

pounded  rations,  etc.  Mailed  for  10c. 
coin  or  stftrapm 

JSILVER  MFG.CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


Little  Elmer  (a  thoughtful  lad): 
“Papa,  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
patriot  and  a  politician?”  Professor 
Broadhead:  “Why,  the  former  does  it 
for  fun,  and  the  latter  for  the  money 
there  is  in  it.” — Puck. 

“Dicky,  whenever  you  see  an  insect 
or  a  bug  in  trouble  you  must  be  merciful 
and  help  him  out.”  “But,  Ma,  ’f  Aun 
Jane  gets  a  pinchin’  bug  down  her  neck 
mus’  I  help  th’  bug  or  help  Aun’  Jane?” 
— Indianapolis  Journal. 

“Grimson’8  neighbor  was  a  crank  on 
gardening.  Just  before  he  quit  he  asked 
Grimson  to  look  after  the  weeds.”  “Did 
Grimson  do  it?”  “You  bet  he  did!  He 
married  the  widow  inside  o  four 
months.”— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Tourist:  “Do  those  scarecrows  save 
your  crops?”  Farmer:  “They  work  first 
rate.  You  see,  every  tramp  that  comes 
along  crosses  the  fields  to  see  if  th 
clothes  is  wu’th  stealin’,  w’ch  they  ain’t, 
an’  that  scares  th’  crows  away.”— New 
York  Weekly. 

Sunday-School  Teacher:  “Why, Wil¬ 
lie  Wilson!  Fighting  again?  Didn’t 
last  Sunday’s  lesson  teach  that  when 
you  are  struck  on  one  cheek,  you  ought 
to  turn  the  other  to  the  striker?”  Willie: 
Yes’m;  but  he  hit  me  on  the  nose,  an’ 
I’ve  only  got  one.” — Credit  Lost. 
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COOK  BOOK  FREE 

Containing:  335  rages,  Over  2500 
Recipes,  Bound  in  Cloth. 

TO  ALL  PURCHASERS.  Agents  make  25  Per 
Cent  Commission  selling  our  goods. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  TERMS. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  o.  Box  290,  Dept.  U.  81-83  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Hit  sows  justi 


Got  tho  pram  drill  that  wins  in 
with  all  others,  the  only  one  that  sows 
izer  surely  all  the  time,  even  when  it’s  in  bad  + 
condition,  lumpy  and  full  of  trash.  Get  the  * 

IMPROVED  LOW  DOWN  PENNSYLVANIA  5 

Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Grain  Drill  • 

Made  with  Hoes  or  Discs  $ 

Cannot  clog  and  will  not  bunch.  Force  feed  In  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  Simplest,  most  accurate  and  lightest 
running.  Drill  sows  all  kinds  or  grain,  corn  and  peas 
with  absolute  regularity.  Our  new  corn  planter  attach¬ 
ment  furnished  If  desired  without  extra  cost. 

Send  for  complete  illustrated  catalogue 
of  farm  implements  and  machinery.  • 

A.  B.  FAKQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  P«.  J 
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Designed  expressly  for  Farmers,  Thrashers,  Well- 
Drillers.  Simple,  Strong.  Durable— Absolutely  Safe. 
Mention  this  paper.  Manufactured  by  The  Bing¬ 
hamton  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y 


TJm  Best  Power 

for  sU  purposes  Is  an  U  pright  or  Horizontal  combined 
Engine  mid  Boiler  Buch  as  we  show  here.  *  k 
u  As  of  special  value  In  cutting  and  grind¬ 
ing  feed,  shelling  corn, 

'  hreshlng,  pumping  water, 
reparatlng  cream,  sawing 
Hood,  Ac.,  Ac, 

Leffel 


Engines 


epresent  unusual  merit  in  de*  .■■j 
ig-n,  material  and  construction.  Quick  steamers, 
conomlcal  of  fuel  and  safe.  We  make  them  from 

Udorso  Power  UP.  prices  very  low  quality  con- 
ered.  Special  Engine  Book  mailed  tree.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  A  CO., 

BnK  tfft  Sorlnafleld  Ohio. 


Quality  Counts 


above  everything  else  In  an  ensilage  and  dry  fod¬ 
der  cutter.  The  quality 
of  the  machine  and  the 
machine 
itself; 


quality  of 
work  and 
the  abili¬ 
ty  to  run 
with  a 
light 
power. 


THE  GALE-BALDWIN 
and  BALDWIN 


are  machines  of  known  high  quality.  Cut  4  lengths 
offeed.  Anylengthof  elevator  desired.  Easytofeed 
and  fast  workers.  Safety  fly  wheel  and  safety  trea¬ 
dle  lever — prevent  all  accidents.  Send  for  free  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  and  look  it  over  before  you  buy. 

THE  BELCHER  A  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 
Box  7  A,  Chicopee  Folio,  Mass. 
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FODDER  SHREDDER 

The  first  successful  built. 

The  most  efficient^^tder. 

This  machine  will  per  cent 

to  the  acreage  of  arm,  for  it 

converts  the  entire  ccj?  t  into  a  sale¬ 
able  product. 

It  husks  the  cars,  lC' 
crib  or  wagon, 
leavos,  etc.,  into  a 
eaten  by  all  kin-s 
chine  equippei  '*'» 

BLE  SPIRAL  87  W 
1900  models  sh' 
features.  Sir  fe' 
any  purpose. 

We  make  th  ■  St  and 
finest  line  of  the.  .iia- 
chines  in  the  world. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.C0.1 

24  River  St. 

Sterling,  III. 
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YOU  SAVE  IT  Al 

when  you  cut  up  a  corn  crop  for 
either  dry  feed  or  ensilage  with  ' 

THE  ROSS 

Ensilage  Machinery. 

Unequalled  In  material  construc¬ 
tion  and  cutting  ability.  Many 
sires.  Elevates  any  distance,  in 
any  direction  at  any  angle.  Don 
wait. Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  No 
THE  E.  W.  ROSS  (  O. Springfield. 

•Lj&yv 

■vi  U 

L_jBb 

i  -PsSTflfiq**?  |1  Strong, 
'J  efficient 

IP — -'ll 

SO  11 - 

ENSILAGE 

Can  be  cut  without  delay,  annoyance, 
and  with  little  expense,  by  using  our 
Vertical  Gasoline  Engines.  They 
are  compact,  reliable,  durable  and 
perfectly  safe.  We  are  offering 
special  inducements  on  our  4)4  H.  P. 
Ask  for  special  price  on  this  size. 

K.  N.  DIRIGO  ENGINE  WORKS, 
Portland,  Me. 


BOWSHER  MILLS 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LICHTEST  RUNNINC. 

Have  them  in  7  sizes— 2  to  25  horse 
power.  One  stylo  for  windwheel  use. 
(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P.  BOWSHER  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


COSTS  YOU 
NOTHING 

To  try  one  of  our  French  Buhr 
Stone  Mills.  Guaranteed  and 
sent  on  trial.  Our  mills  grind 
crushed  ear  corn,  and  all  kinds  of  grain,  mixed 
or  separate  for  feed,  also  table  corn  meal  and  other 
grain  for  family  uses.  Run  light,  large  capacity, 
easily  cared  for,  last  a  lifetime.  Send  for  Book  on 
Mills.  Factory  prices. 

NORDYKE  &  MARNION  CO., 

,  Flour  Mill  Builders, 

Estab.  185L  870  Day  8t,  Itidlnnnpolln,  Ind. 


UAD6C  DflllfCDC  thrashers 
nUlldE  rUVTCVlOf  um  cleaners 


One  A  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCpQ 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  WU  I  I  LflO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’LWORKS,Pottstown,Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y 


Machines  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Grain. 


Also  machines  for  SAWING  WOOD, 
with  circular  and  cross-cut  drag  saws. 


Acknowledged  Tl»«  DECT  regarding  easy 

by  all  to  be  I  l»8  DC«I  draft, durabil¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  work.  60  page  pamphlet  free. 


A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONSvI£tfS£< 

P.  O.  Box  80  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


GEM 


FULL 
CIRC LI 


Baler 


Warranted  the  lightest,  strong¬ 
est  cheapest  A  fastest  Full  Circle  Baler  in  the 

market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  15  tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORQE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


AURORA. ILL  -CHICAGO-  DALLAS. TEX, 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horsepowers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WATER 

and  how  to  get  it  is  a 

PROBLEM  EASILY  SOLVED. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  a 

STAR 

DRILLING 
MACHINE. 

The  water  is  down  there  and 
the  only  way  to  get  a  supply 
absol  u  tel  y  f  ree  from  su  r  face 
drainage  is  to  go  deep  with 

_  a  cased  well.  Tho  STAR  is 

the  fastest,  strongest  andmost  complete  machine  on  the 
market.  Made  in  ten  sizes.  We  have  a  full  Uno  of 
supplies.  Get  our  illustrated  catalogue.  Sent  Free. 

Star  DrMiflg  Machine  Co,  Akron,  0. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

Trial.  Guaranteed.  Double 
and  Combination  Bearn. 

_  OSGOOD  103  Central 8L 

Catalog  Free.  Write  now.  BINCH  AMTON,N  Y. 


FARMER’S  FORGE 

The  handiest  thing  a  man  can  have  on 
his  farm.  With  our  ball  bearing  forge 
you  can  make  all  your  repairs  and  save  time 
and  blacksmith  bills.  We  pay  the  freight 
and  give  a  combined  anvil  and  vise  CDCC 
Send  at  once  for  free  catalogue.  I  n  C  E_ 

Sorges  sold  lout  year  In  every  etate  In  the  Union.  L-1kJ 
O.  It  Harper  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  216, Marahnlltown, lows 


IDE 

MACHINERY 

I  Best  and  cheapest. 
'  Send  for  catalogue 
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MUSHROOMS  GROWN  IN  A  LIME  CAVE . 

FACTS  ABOUT  THE  CROP. 

It  Loves  Darkness  Rather  Than  Light. 

UNDER  GROUND. — During  the  last  few  years  the 
mushroom  industry  has  assumed  vast  proportions. 
The  demand  for  this  edible  fungus  has  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  increased  supply,  and  a  ready 
market  can  be  found  for  much  more  than  is  now  pro¬ 
duced.  The  New  York  Mushroom  Company,  of 
Akron,  N.  Y.,  last  year  marketed  15,000  pounds  of 
mushrooms.  This  company  is  the  largest  concern  of 
the  kind  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  excellent  facili¬ 
ties  which  it  has  for  producing  a  crop  at  all  seasons. 
Large  quantities  of  limestone  are  mined  at  Akron, 
and  this  firm  secured  control  of  an  abandoned  mine 
covering  18  acres.  It  varies  in  width  from  15  to  50 
feet,  and  the  tunnels  are  about  12  feet  high,  and  may 
be  readily  entered  from  the  level  through  an  opening 
in  the  side  of  a  cliff,  into  which  the  mine  is  cut.  As 
these  tunnels  are  45  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  temperature  remains  at  about  55  degrees 
Fahrenheit  throughout 
the  year,  and  overcomes 
the  difficulties  which 
prevent  the  production 
of  mushrooms  in  the 
Summer.  Fig.  231  shows 
a  bed  in  this  mine. 

A  WINTER  CROP.— 

Mushrooms  are  proper¬ 
ly  a  Winter  crop,  and 
are  unable  to  withstand 
the  heat  of  Summer. 

To  be  sure,  they  are 
found  in  their  wild  state 
in  hot  weather,  but 
their  artificial  propaga¬ 
tion  is  prevented  by  the 
heat  and  the  insect 
pests  which  assail  them. 

The  nature  of  the  mush  - 
room  is  understood  by 
but  few,  many  suppos¬ 
ing  that,  deriving  its 
nourishment  from  the 
air  alone,  it  springs 
from  the  ground  with¬ 
out  roots  of  any  kind. 

This  is  not  true,  for  the 
fungus  has  a  system  of 
roots  known  as  myceli¬ 
um  or  spawn,  which 
feed  it.  and  render 
its  remarkably  rapid 
growth  possible.  This  spawn  is  a  kind  of  mold  com¬ 
posed  of  white  thread-like  roots  which  permeate  the 
ground,  and  from  the  joints  of  which  the  mushrooms 
spring.  The  growth  of  mushrooms  is  so  rapid  that 
when  the  spawn  is  thriving  a  crop  of  mushrooms  may 
be  picked  each  morning. 

HOW  STARTED. — Virgin  spawn,  or  mycelium  in  its 
wild  state,  is  found  in  very  rich  ground  and  in  piles 
of  decaying  manure.  If  this  be  taken,  and  with  the 
substance  containing  it  be  well  dried,  it  will  keep  for 
months,  and  may  be  used  in  “spawning”  beds  for 
mushrooms.  Most  of  the  spawn  in  this  country  is  im¬ 
ported  from  England  or  France,  where  the  “edible 
toadstool”  is  in  most  common  use.  English  spawn  is 
pressed  into  bricks  weighing  about  iy2  pound  each, 
while  the  French  comes  in  loose  flaky  horse  manure, 
packed  in  boxes  of  3%  pounds  each.  The  English 
spawn  is  better  suited  for  use  for  the  beginner.  In 
the  Akron  plant,  beds  are  constructed  16  feet  long, 
four  feet  wide,  and  10  inches  high.  A  frame  of  boards 
is  first  made  to  hold  the  bed  in  shape,  and  the  bed  is 
then  prepareu.  Horse  manure  is  bought  at  the  Buffalo 
stockyards  for  $25  a  carload.  It  la  loaded  on  to 


dump-carts,  and  drawn  into  the  mine  near  the  place 
where  tne  beds  are  to  be  made.  This  manure  is  piled 
four  feet  high,  and  is  turned  over  five  or  six  times  at 
intervals  of  a  couple  of  days,  until  the  temperature  is 
down  to  120  degrees  F.  If  the  manure  is  very  dry, 
it  is  moistened  so  that  it  may  heat. 

HOW  CULTIVATED. — The  frames  are  then  filled 
with  this  manure,  which  is  well  trampled,  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  top.  Upon  this  is  placed  common 
sandy  loam,  enough  to  make  the  bed  level  full  when 
well  packed.  When  the  temperature  of  the  soil  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  hand,  or  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  the  bed  may  be  spawned.  Pieces  of 
spawn  about  2%  inches  square  are  placed  in  holes 
made  10  inches  apart  in  the  soil,  and  are  covered 
with  earth,  after  which  the  whole  bed  is  leveled  and 
left  undisturbed.  Sometimes  a  little  water  is  sprinkled 
over  the  surface,  but  not  unless  the  soil  is  very  dry. 
When  the  spawn  has  completely  occupied  the  soil, 
and  the  mushrooms  are  just  beginning  to  spring  up, 
the  soil  may  be  removed  and  used  to  spawn  other 
beds.  In  this  manner  the  Akron  Company  raises  its 


own  spawn,  but  it  is  better  for  a  beginner  not  to  at¬ 
tempt  so  difficult  a  task.  In  about  three  weeks  the 
mushrooms  begin  to  start,  after  which  the  crop  fol¬ 
lows  very  rapidly.  At  times  the  beds  are  nearly  cov¬ 
ered  with  mushrooms,  sometimes  in  clus'ters  of  from 
25  to  50.  These  may  be  picked  one  morning,  and  have 
the  place  occupied  by  others,  within  24  hours.  At 
times  700  beds  are  planted,  but  generally  only  about 
100  are  in  bearing.  Three  men  are  engaged  in  pick¬ 
ing  the  product  of  these  beds,  and  are  kept  busy  pick¬ 
ing  in  the  forenoon  and  packing  for  shipment  in  the 
afternoon.  The  mushroom  is  not  cut  off,  but  given  a 
gentle  twist,  thus  leaving  no  butts  in  the  ground,  to 
decay  and  injure  the  mycelium. 

THE  PRODUCT. — The  mushrooms  are  sorted,  and 
those  too  large,  old  or  wormy  are  discarded.  These, 
however,  are  few,  owing  to  the  great  attention  paid  to 
their  culture  and  picking.  Single  mushrooms  eight 
inches  in  diameter  are  not  uncommon.  Common 
splint  grape  baskets  about  10  inches  long  are  used  as 
shipping  packages,  and  when  closely  packed,  hold 
three  pounds.  The  stems  are  closely  packed,  and  the 
top  layer  faced  with  the  tops  of  the  mushrooms  up¬ 


ward.  The  basket  is  covered  with  paper,  and  daily 
shipments  are  made  to  New  York  and  Boston.  The 
price  in  the  Winter  ranges  from  25  to  50  cents  per 
pound,  and  in  Summer  remains  at  about  90  cents,  or 
more  than  five  cents  per  ounce.  Tight  baskets  or 
boxes  cannot  be  used  for  shipping  packages,  because 
mushrooms  require  air.  A  bed  remains  in  bearing  for 
several  weeks,  and  when  it  has  become  exhausted,  it 
is  removed,  and  its  place  filled  with  another.  Mush¬ 
rooms  may  be  successfully  grown  in  cellars,  tunnels, 
or  other  warm  places,  from  September  until  April, 
when  their  culture  is  prevented  by  insects.  The  space 
beneath  the  tables  in  hothouses  has  been  utilized  for 
growing  mushrooms,  with  excellent  results. 

IN  CELLARS. — The  cellar  in  which  mushrooms 
are  to  be  raised  should  be  dry.  A  part  of  the  cellar 
may  be  partitioned  off  from  the  rest,  that  its  tempera¬ 
ture  may  be  the  more  easily  regulated,  and  for  the 
same  purpose  the  windows  of  the  mushroom  cellar 
should  be  darkened.  The  depth  of  the  manure  in  the 
beds  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  cellar. 
Unless  a  steady  heat  can  be  maintained  the  manure 

should  be  at  least  one 
foot  deep  to  furnish 
heat.  If  the  cellar  is 
very  cold,  the  beds 
should  be  covered  on 
all  sides,  and  should  be 
made  quite  deep.  Eng¬ 
lish,  or  brick  spawn, 
may  be  obtained  from 
most  seedsmen  at  about 
25  cents  per  brick,  and 
from  it  mushrooms  may 
very  easily  be  grown. 
It  is  well  worth  a  little 
work  and  some  slight 
expense  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  a  fine  delicacy  at 
a  time  when  other  veg¬ 
etables  are  scarce. 

HOW  COOKED.— This 
delicious  and  succulent 
vegetable  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  table  in  a 
number  of  ways,  rules 
for  which  may  be  found 
in  any  good  cook  book 
A  few  methods  of  cook¬ 
ing  this  expensive  fun¬ 
gus,  from  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Cook  Book,  all  of 
which  have  been  found 
to  be  good,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Broiled  Mushrooms.— For  this  choose  the  largest 
mushrooms  you  can  get.  Peel,  cut  off  the  stalks  close 
to  the  top,  baste  them  well  with  melted  butter,  dust 
lightly  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  let  them  stand  a 
half  hour.  Then  place  them  in  a  wire  broiler,  close 
the  broiler  very  carefully  so  as  not  to  break  them, 
broil  them  over  a  clear  fire,  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other.  Open  the  broiler,  remove  them  care¬ 
fully  with  a  spoon,  place  them  on  small  squares  of 
buttered  toast,  pour  on  a  little  melted  butter,  and 
serve. 

Baked  Mushrooms. — Place  some  large  flat  ones 
nicely  cleaned  and  trimmed  on  thin  slices  of  well- 
buttered  toast,  putting  a  little  nudgel  of  butter  in 
each,  as  also  a  snuff  of  pepper  and  salt;  lay  them  on 
a  baking  tray,  and  cover  them  carefully.  Let  them 
bake  for  15  or  20  minutes. 

Stewed  Mushrooms. — Time,  21  minutes.  Small 
mushrooms,  salt  to  taste,  a  little  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  or  yolk  of  one  egg.  Wipe 
mushroom  clean  and  white  with  a  wet  flannel;  put 
them  in  a  stewpan  with  a  little  water,  and  let  them 
stew  very  gently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Add  salt 
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to  taste,  work  in  a  little  flour  and  butter,  to  make 
the  liquor  as  thick  as  cream,  and  let  it  boil  for  five 
minutes.  When  you  are  ready  to  dish  it  up,  stir  in 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg; 
stir  it  over  the  fire  for  a  minute,  but  do  not  let  it  boil, 
and  serve.  Mushrooms  can  be  cooked  in  the  same 
manner  as  oysters,  either  stewed,  fried,  broiled,  or  in 
a  soup. 

To  dry  mushrooms,  wipe  them  clean,  put  in  baking 
pan  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  white  paper. 
Dry  in  cool  oven  until  shriveled,  hang  in  cool  place 
in  paper  bag.  When  used,  put  in  cold  water  and  milk 
and  simmer,  causing  them  nearly  to  regain  their 
natural  flavor  and  size.  s.  fred  haxton. 

-  $Lrp?> 

HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

Thoughts  About  the  Si/o. 

SHORTAGE  OF  PASTURE. — This  section  remains 
dry  and  burnt,  pastures  are  useless,  and  stock  is  fed 
regularly.  The  yield  of  coarse  fodder  and  grain  Is 
the  smallest  in  my  farming  experience.  Yesterday  a 
neighbor  said,  “I  have  not  got  as  much  in  my  barns 
as  I  should  have  April  1,  and  I  am  obliged  to  feed 
that  every  day;”  and  he  is  a  careful  man.  Many  a 
man  will  have  to  have  a  ladder  to  get  out  of  his  silo 
when  he  finishes  filling  this  year.  The  only  good 
effect  I  can  see  from  this  drought  is  the  lesson  it  en¬ 
forces  of  the  value  of  corn,  and  the  great  number  of 
silos  which  are  being  built,  more  perhaps  than  in  all 
former  years,  nine  in  a  half  mile  on  one  road.  The 
majority  of  them  are  tubs,  but  here  and  there  one 
finds  octagon  and  square  ones,  if  inside  of  building. 

SILO  BUILDING. — Many  are  paying  a  third  more 
for  stave  silos  because  they  have  an  idea  they  can¬ 
not  build  one,  do  not  figure  on  cost,  or  are  indis¬ 
posed  to  have  any  trouble.  One  can  buy  the  lumber 
and  put  up  a  good  silo  for  a  great  deal  less  than 
the  price  asked  for  completed  ones.  This  is  not  guess 
work,  for  two  have  been  built  here  this  year,  and  I 
notice  the  fact  to  aid  those  who  have  to  save.  One 
objection  to  a  hoop  silo  is  that  it  requires  watching 
ana  care.  In  Summer  the  hoops  must  be  kept  screwed 
up,  and  a  white-faced  neighbor  who  had  just  come 
down  from  the  top  of  a  30-foot  silo  remarked,  ‘‘I  ex¬ 
pected  every  minute  she  would  collapse,  before  I 
could  screw  up  the  nuts.”  It  had  been  built  several 
years  at  that.  Many  are  building  two  small  ones, 
because  of  trouble  in  feeding  fast  enough  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  heating  and  spoiling.  I  do  not  believe 
this  necessary,  and  it  is  more  expensive. 

PARTITIONS  IN  THE  SILO.— Having  reduced  my 
stock  I  found  my  silo  much  too  large  last  season,  and 
asked  several  experts  and  experiment  stations 
whether  I  could  not  put  in  a  cheap  partition  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Nail  on  single  three-inch  strips  on  two  siues 
and  set  up  foot-wide,  hemlock  boards,  filling  both 
sides  at  once.  These  boards  were  not  nailed,  were 
on  the  side  of  the  strip  we  would  feed  last,  and  were 
put  in  as  we  filled.  When  we  were  up  to  a  point  that 
we  would  reach  in  feeding  by  Spring  or  warm  weath¬ 
er  no  more  were  put  in,  but  we  filled  on  up  without 
boards.  Everyone  said  1  would  fail;  that  the  corn 
would  not  settle  over  the  boards,  etc.,  but  I  put  them 
in,  and  it  worked  all  right.  We  fed  clear  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  one  half  before  using  the  other  side  below  the 
boards,  and  could  keep  up  without  loss.  Corn  cut 
short,  one-half  inch  will  settle  the  edge  of  the  board 
dividing  it.  We  filled  up  as  high  as  we  could  on  each 
side  of  the  last  board  before  covering  it.  This  year 
we  shall  make  a  tube  of  old  bran  sacks  and  hang  it 
in  the  silo,  attached  to  a  frame  laid  across  the  top, 
so  the  corn  will  fall  from  the  corner  into  it.  A  man 
can  take  hold  of  the  bottom  end  of  this  tube  and 
swing  it  around  sc  as  to  spout  the  cut  corn  into  the 
corners,  or  any  part  of  the  silo,  but  more  important 
still,  the  leaves  will  not  become  separated  from  the 
grain  as  they  will  when  floating  down,  or  where  the 
corn  piles  up  and  the  grain  rolls  down  to  the  edges. 
An  accumulation  of  leaves  makes  a  soft  spot  which 
will  mold  if  corn  is  dry.  The  outside  should  be  kept 
much  the  highest,  but  from  my  own  experience 
should  not  be  tramped  much.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  silage  from  separating  into 
grain  and  leaves  I  would  not  care  to  have  anyone  in 
the  silo  at  all.  The  condition  of  the  corn  when  put 
in  determines  the  keeping  qualities.  Very  green  corn 
in  a  wet  season  should  be  cut  and  well  wilted,  mature 
and  drought-stricken  corn  is  dry  enough  when  cut, 
and  corn  which  was  glazed  and  has  laid  in  a  hot 
sun  for  some  days  should  be  sprinkled  well,  or  it 
will  fire-fang.  Too  much  sap  makes  a  sour  article, 
and  too  little  makes  only  cut  cornstalks.  The  shorter 
the  cut  the  closer  it  will  pack,  and  the  better  it  suits 
me  when  taken  out.  On  fields  where  corn  is  short 
and  light  one  can  pitch  on  with  a  fork,  but  on  all 
other  fields  I  believe  one  saves  enough  to  hire  a  corn 
harvester  at  $1.50  per  acre.  Less  help  is  needed  when 
drawing  from  the  field  and  feeding  the  machine,  but 


if  one  cannot  afford  to  buy  one  and  cannot  rent  one 
use  an  old  reaper. 

CUTTING  THE  CORN. — Any  size  corn  can  be  cut 
as  follows:  Drive  so  as  to  take  only  one  row,  and 
that  at  the  far  end  of  the  knives;  set  the  machine  so 
it  will  not  throw  off.  Have  a  man  follow  and  when 
table  is  full  grab  hold  of  the  tops  and  step  out  around 
toward  the  seat,  or  into  row  cut  the  round  before,  and 
then  stand  still.  The  machine  will  pull  out  from 
under  the  bunch  and  you  have  a  big  lot  of  corn  in  a 
straight  bundle.  These  bundles  will  not  wilt  much 
except  on  outside  for  several  days,  and  it’s  much 
cheaper  than  cutting  by  hand;  being  done  the  day 
before  filling,  one  has  more  help  left  for  drawing.  Set 
your  machine  and  construct  your  table  so  corn  can  be 
pulled  from  load  down  on  to  them  and  not  have  to 
be  lifted  up.  This  will  make  a  great  big  difference 
in  your  feelings  at  night.  It’s  heavy  work  at  best, 
and  “gravity”  is  worth  any  two  men  you  have,  and 
never  gets  tired,  either.  A  shallow  trench  to  lower 
the  wheels  of  the  wagon  on  machine  side  works 
wonders.  Load  the  corn  properly  and  a  boy  can  slide 
it  from  wagon  easier  than  two  men  can  lug  it  up  to 
and  pitch  it  on  to  the  machine  from  the  ground.  We 
find  the  traveling  feed-table  a  great  help  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  one  man  can  put  more  corn  through  with  it 
than  two  without.  The  new  metal  elevator  and  swivel 
carriers  do  not  spill  and  scatter  as  much  without 
a  cover  as  the  old  ones  did  with  one,  and  it  is  not 
half  the  trouble  to  get  the  machine  in  line,  as  the 
swivel  adjusts  itself.  The  blowers  which  send  the 
corn  through  a  tube  are  a  nice  thing  when  perfected, 
but  at  present  require  considerable  extra  power,  and 
some  of  them  get  clogged.  To  prove  they  were 
strong  enough  an  angry  agent  at  the  State  Fair  ran 
in  several  long  pieces  of  fence  boards.  The  lumber 
was  literally  chewed  and  thrown,  or  rather  blown, 
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over  a  large  area.  They  will  be  easier  handled  than 
the  present  elevators. 

The  best  cover  that  I  have  ever  used  was  wheat 
chaff  six  inches  thick,  a  peck  of  oats  and  plenty  of 
water  well  mixed  and  packed.  The  oats  grew  and 
the  roots  held  the  chaff  in  a  network.  When  taken 
off  it  would  roll  like  a  carpet  and  there  was  no  loss 
of  corn.  c.  e.  chapman. 

GREAT  VALUE  OF  ORCHARD  GRASS. 

The  remarks  on  Orchard  grass,  page  575,  tempt 
me  to  add  something  of  over  40  years’  experience.  I 
was  living  in  Pennsylvania  and  had  bought  a  farm 
from  an  old  resident,  on  which  was  a  remarkably  fine 
field  of  Orchard  grass  which,  when  I  purchased  the 
farm,  was  nearly  ready  to  cut  for  hay.  The  owner, 
seeing  my  interest  in  that  field,  told  me  its  history. 
It  was  twelve  years  before  the  time  we  stood  in  the 
grass  over  waist  high,  that  the  land  was  seeded.  The 
farmer  was  an  old  man,  and,  said  he,  “If  you  live  to 
see  that  grass  give  out  you  will  be  older  than  I  am. 
I  sowed  that  field  10  years  ago,  and  have  mowed  it 
and  pastured  it  nine  times,  and  it  has  given  steadily 
over  two  tons  of  the  best  kind  of  hay  to  the  acre,  and 
pasture  afterwards,  for  25  cows  from  July  until  the 
snow  has  covered  it.”  There  were  nearly  30  acres 
in  the  field,  and  the  old  man  begged  me  never  to  turn 
that  sod.  I  promised  him  I  would  not,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  if  it  would  do  so  permanently  noth¬ 
ing  better  could  be  wished. 

In  1871  I  moved  to  New  York  and  soon  after  lived 
in  New  Jersey  a  few  years  and  then  went  to  North 
Carolina.  From  there  in  or  about  1893  I  had  occasion 


to  write  to  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  who  was  still 
on  the  farm,  and  asked  him  about  the  Orchard-grass 
field.  He  told  me  it  was  just  the  same  in  every  way 
as  when  he  got  it,  over  20  years  before,  but  that  the 
grass  was  thicker  on  the  ground  and  so  free  from 
stools  that  he  was  cutting  it  with  a  mower.  It  had 
to  be  mowed  by  hand  previously,  because  of  the 
stools.  Every  year  the  droppings  of  the  cows  were 
scattered  and  manure  was  spread  over  it,  with  a 
dressing  of  lime,  which  had  made  a  thick  bottom  of 
clover.  It  was,  he  said,  the  best  30  acres  on  the  farm. 
In  1873  I  moved  into  New  Jersey,  and  had  occasion 
to  sow  some  Orchard  grass  for  cutting  for  cows,  fed 
by  soiling,  early  in  the  Summer.  This  grass  comes 
in  very  conveniently  early  in  the  Spring  and  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  success  for  this  use.  I  cut  the  grass  myself, 
and  I  mowed  in  the  Orchard  grass  when  it  was  so 
high  that  I  could  not  see  over  the  heads  on  a  level. 
One  square  rod  of  it  I  weighed  as  it  was  cut,  and  the 
weight  was  a  little  over  80  pounds.  This  made  a  full 
feed  for  one  cow,  and  some  of  the  cows  could  scarcely 
eat  it.  This  lot  was  sown  with  three  bushels  of  seed 
to  the  acre,  which  is  as  little  as  should  be  sown,  on 
account  of  the  habit  of  stooling  if  it  is  sown  less 
thickly.  I  have  a  small  field  of  it  now  in  North 
Carolina  which  is  mown  for  soiling  cows,  or  for  hay, 
and  sown  at  this  rate  with  half  as  much  tall  Oat 
meadow  -grass  and  Red  clover  make  a  dense  mat  with¬ 
out  any  stools,  although  both  these  grasses  have  a 
stooling  habit.  I  have  also  found  that  this  grass 
makes  an  excellent  growth  on  low  wet  land,  growing 
densely  and  luxuriously,  and  has  a  deep  green  color. 

H.  8. 


A  SHAKY  SEED  CONTRACT. 

Do  Not  Sign  the  Contract. 

At  the  New  York  State  Fair  we  met  a  number  of 
farmers  who  complained  of  the  business  done  by  a 
seed  company  said  to  be  located  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
This  company  had  an  exhibit  on  the  grounds,  with 
several  loud-talking  agents  who  were  past  masters 
at  the  art,  telling  big  stories  about  farming.  One  of 
these  agents  proclaimed  loudly  that  he  had  a  new 
corn,  the  result  of  a  “cross  between  Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green  and  Pride  of  the  North.”  If  there  are  any  pos¬ 
sible  good  qualities  which  this  corn  did  not  possess, 
the  agent  had  either  forgotten  them,  or  else  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  is  not  strong  enough  to  give  them 
proper  expression.  It  was  the  same  way  with  cele¬ 
brated  new  potatoes,  oats,  rye  and  other  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  view  of  these  big  stories  and  the  earnest 
complaints  made  against  the  company,  we  spent  some 
little  time  in  looking  them  up.  We  find  that  they  go 
to  farmers  through  the  country  asking  them  to  go 
into  a  contract.  The  farmer  is  expected  to  sign  this 
agreement: 

SIRS— I  will  sow . bushels  of  your  New  Czar  Rye 

before  Sept.  30  this  year  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-' 
fourth  bushels,  per  acre,  on  my  best  ground  properly 
cultivated,  prepared  and  fertilized  with  well-rotted  barn¬ 
yard  manure  or  some  standard  commercial  fertilizer.  I 
reserve  the  right  to  buy  the  seed  at  $2  per  bushel  before 
December  15,  this  year,  if  I  conclude  not  to  pay  for  the 
seed  before  that  date.  I  agree  to  mail  a  report  on  the 
crop  and  ship  back  10  bushels  marketable  Rye  for  each 

bushel  seed  from  .  Station  on  or  before 

Aug.  20  next  year.  One-half  to  be  the  New  Rye,  other 
half  good  marketable  Rye,  any  variety. 

Signed  . 

In  our  opinion  a  farmer  would  be  foolish  to  accept 
any  such  contract.  Take  the  average  yield  of  rye. 
He  cannot  afford  to  give  10  bushels  properly  cleaned 
and  loaded  on  the  cars  for  one  bushel  of  seed.  We  do 
not  see  that  he  has  any  guarantee  that  the  rye  is  in 
any  way  better  than  grain  grown  on  his  own  farm 
for  years.  Of  course  the  agent  says  that  the  rye,  oats 
and  corn  are  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  sort,  but 
this  statement  does  not  make  them  so.  It  would  be 
an  easy  matter  if  a  man  wanted  to  do  so  to  go  to  the 
elevators  in  Buffalo  and  buy  large  quantities  of  cheap 
grain  of  ordinary  kinds.  If  such  oats,  rye  and  wheat 
could  be  sold  to  farmers  on  this  contract,  getting  10 
bushels  back  for  every  bushel  of  seed  delivered,  the 
business  would  be  far  better  than  any  scheme  of 
planting  and  reaping  yet  devised.  We  are  frank  to 
say  that  we  do  not  like  this  way  of  doing  business. 
The  best  farmers  and  the  experiment  station  people 
do  not  seem  to  have  heard  of  these  wonderful  new 
varieties,  and  the  average  farmer  makes  a  mistake 
in  going  into  a  contract  of  this  sort  until  he  is  ad¬ 
vised  by  those  who  ought  to  know,  that  the  varieties 
are  superior  to  those  which  have  given  fair  results 
on  his  farm.  In  our  judgment  this  game  is  about 
like  that  played  by  those  Ohio  nursery  people.  The 
agents  go  about  telling  wonderful  stories  about  new 
varieties  of  fruits,  which  the  experts  never  heard  of. 
They  tell  the  farmer  of  the  wonderful  advantage  to 
him  of  getting  in  ahead  of  his  neighbors  in  producing 
these  so-called  new  varieties.  No  farmer  would  think 
of  going  to  his  grain  bin  and  measuring  out  10  bush¬ 
els  of  his  own  wheat  for  a  bushel  of  some  variety 
which  he  has  never  seen  growing,  and  which  may  or 
may  not  be  equal  to  that  in  his  own  bin.  Yet,  that  is 
just  what  these  people  ask  the  farmer  to  do.  From 
the  information  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  warn  our  readers  against  this  scheme. 
We  would  not  under  any  circumstances  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  offered  by  this  company.  In  our  judgment  every 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  does  so,  will  live  to  re¬ 
gret  it. 
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THE  WORK  OF  A  LEGHORN  PULLET. 

Her  Cost  and  Her  Crop. 

Prof.  James  Dryden,  of  the  Utah  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  (Logan),  has  conducted  some  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  with  poultry.  Some  of  the  results  are  well 
given  in  Bulletin  No.  67,  from  which  our  pictures, 
Figs.  233  and  234,  are  taken.  The  general  plan  of  his 
experiments  consisted  in  placing  five  good  birds  in  a 
pen,  where  they  remained  by  themselves  during  the 
entire  year.  Accurate  records  were  kept  of  their 
food,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  know  just  exactly 
what  they  had  eaten,  and  careful  records  were  also 
kept  of  the  eggs  they  laid,  the  weight  of  the  same, 
and  other  important  matters.  It  will  he  impossible 
in  an  article  of  this  length,  to  mention  all  the  de¬ 
tails  of  this  experiment.  We  merely  wish  to  refer  to 
one  or  two  more  interesting  matters.  In  one  pen  five 
Leghorn  pullets  were  kept.  They  were  fed  like  the 
rest,  but  individual  records  of  egg  laying  were  also 
kept,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  know  just  how  many 
eggs  each  pullet  laid.  In  order  to  determine  this,  the 
Eureka  nest  was  used.  This  nest  closes  after  the  hen 
enters  and  lays  her  egg,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for 
another  hen  to  come  until  the  first  hen  has  been 
taken  out.  The  hens  are  carefully  numbered,  so  that 
accurate  records  may  be  kept. 

Five  pullets  are  pictured  in  Figs.  233  and  234,  and 
their  egg  record  is  given  below.  In  general  appear¬ 
ance,  it  would  be  hard  to  pick  out  the  robber  hen,  No. 
70,  by  her  shape.  This  hen  laid  only  56  eggs,  but 
probably  consumed  as  much  of  the  feed  as  No.  73, 
which  laid  207.  Eggs  from  No.  70  cost  13.8  cents 
per  dozen,  while  those  from  No.  73  cost  only  3.2 
cents.  Yet,  if  the  hens  had  been  recorded  separately, 
it  would  probably  have  been  found  that  No.  70  ate 
considerably  more  than  her  sister.  The  theory  that 
the  outward  shape  of  the  hen  indicates  her  capacity 
for  laying,  is  somewhat  shaken  by  the  appearance  of 
these  birds.  No.  72  is  about  our  ideal  Leghorn  shape. 
In  No.  70  there  is  too  much  space  between  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  the  root  of  the  tail.  We  like  to  see  a 
hen  closely  thrown  together,  with  an  erect,  upright 
tail,  and  a  well-rounded  crop.  No.  71 
has  the  shape  of  a  good  laying  hen.  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  just  how  No.  73 
would  look  with  her  head  up  and  her 
whole  body  in  a  natural  position.  These 
pullets  were  late-hatched,  Rose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns,  and  were  brought, 
from  Ohio. 

The  method  of  feeding  them  was 
about  as  follows:  In  the  morning,  a 
warm  mash  was  fed.  This  was  com¬ 
posed  of  two  parts  of  bran,  one  part  of 
ground  oats,  and  one  part  of  cornmeal, 
and  was  seasoned  with  salt  or  a  small 
quantity  of  cayenne  pepper.  The  hens 
shown  in  the  picture  received  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  a  small  quantity  of  dried 
blood.  About  10  o’clock,  a  small  amount 
of  grain  was  fed,  wheat  and  oats  alter¬ 
nating  on  different  days.  In  the  evening 
the  hens  were  fed  all  the  wheat  they 
could  eat  up.  Three  times  a  week  cut 
bones  or  butcher’s  scraps  were  fed,  and 
during  the  Winter  cabbages  were  hung 
in  the  pens  for  the  hens  to  pick  on.  An 
ingenious  method  of  shading  the  hens 
in  Summer  was  provided  by  planting 
Russian  sunflowers  in  a  section  of  each 
yard.  These  gave  a  good  shade  during 
the  hot  weather  and  also  provided  some 
of  the  food  for  the  Winter. 

Some  interesting  things  were  learned 
from  this  experiment.  For  example, 
records  were  kept  during  the  entire  year,  for  the  five 
hens  shown  in  the  picture.  There  has  been  some 
controversy  as  to  how  long  it  takes  for  the  hen  to 
form  an  egg.  One  of  these  hens  in  July  laid  five  eggs 
in  succession;  then  she  skipped  a  day,  and  laid  five 
more;  then  skipped  a  day  and  laid  seven  in  succes¬ 
sion.  Another  laid  five;  then  skipped  a  day,  and  laid 
three;  then  skipped  a  day,  and  laid  three  more,  and 
then  skipped  a  day  and  laid  six  in  succession.  It  was 
found  that  the  hens  laid  most  eggs  while  eating  most 
food.  When  the  egg  yield  dropped  off,  the  hens 
stopped  eating,  and  when  the  egg  yield  again  picked 
up,  it  was  found  that  they  were  eating  more  than 
ever.  Some  curious  facts  are  brought  to  light  re¬ 
garding  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  egg.  For 
example,  these  five  hens  taken  together  averaged  a 
total  egg  production  of  17.66  pounds  of  egg  per  year. 
One  dozen  of  their  eggs  weighed  1.35  pound.  Pullets' 
eggs  are  not  as  heavy  as  those  from  hens,  and  eggs 
from  these  pullets  averaged  1.8  ounce.  The  cost  of 
producing  a  pound  of  egg  was  3.65  cents.  The  five 
hens  consumed  during  the  entire  year  5,494  ounces  of 
feed.  The  average  amount  eaten  by  each  hen  per  day 
was  2.84  ounces.  The  total  food  required  by  the  five 


hens  for  one  year  was  798  ounces  of  mash,  2,926 
ounces  of  wheat,  395  ounces  of  oats,  409  ounces  of 
corn,  400  ounces  of  sunflower  seed,  and  566  ounces  of 
cut  bones.  Thus  the  hens  averaged  less  than  three 
ounces  per  day  of  feed,  and  the  statement  that  a 
bushel  of  wheat  will  provide  a  year’s  supply  of  food 
for  a  hen  with  a  fair  range  is  undoubtedly  correct. 
It  may  be  said  that  Wyandottes  fed  after  much  the 
same  manner  consumed  an  average  of  3%  ounces  per 
day,  while  the  Plymouth  Rocks  consumed  about  four 
ounces,  and  neither  breed  equaled  the  Leghorns  in 
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egg  yield.  The  following  table  shows  the  records  of 
the  five  pullets  in  condensed  form: 


Cost 

Hen.  Eggs.  per  doz.  Value. 

No.  70  .  56  13.8  .58 

No.  71  202  3.8  2.30 

No.  72  201  3.9  2.27 

No.  73  207  3.2  2.40 

No.  74  . 117  6.7  1.18 


It  was  assumed  that  the  pullets  all  ate  the  same 
amount  of  food,  though  the  chances  are  that  some 
took  more  than  others.  As  an  average  the  year’s  cost 
of  feeding  one  bird  was  64.6  cents.  In  another  pen 
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of  Leghorns  this  yearly  cost  was  reduced  to  60  cents. 
A  pen  of  Wyandottes  averaged  81.6  cents,  and  one 
pen  of  Plymouth  Rocks  91.9  cents. 


CEMENT  FLOOR  FOR  HORSES. 

I  am  thinking  of  making  some  basement  stables  for 
horses  in  this  way:  First,  pound  down  about  three 
inches  of  stones,  then  cover  with  good  concrete  and 
cement.  I  then  thought  of  making  a  slat  or  board  frame 
for  each  stable,  upon  which  the  horse  will  stand,  and 
have  this  movable,  so  that  it  can  be  taken  out  and 
cleaned  underneath.  Is  there  a  better  way?  o.  s. 

Factoryville,  Pa. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  this  plan  for  the 
horse  stable  floor  is  the  fact  that  as  a  general  rule 
such  devices  for  keeping  the  stable  clean  and  sweet 
are  only  theoretically  effective,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  movable  platform,  whether  slatted  or  not,  is  sel¬ 
dom  disturbed  to  clean  out  from  beneath  it;  at  least 
it  is  usually  allowed  to  go  for  weeks  together  and  ac¬ 
cumulate  filth,  which  is  continually  fermenting. 
There  is  no  plan  which  can  be  adopted  to  keep  a 
stable  floor  clean  which  does  not  involve  .the  daily 
care.  The  concrete  and  cement  floor  for  the  planks 
to  rest  upon  is  somewhat  better  than  an  ordinary 


earth  floor,  in  that  it  can  be  more  thoroughly  cleaned 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  do  so,  the  objection  being 
that  the  attempt  is  not  likely  to  be  often  enough 
made. 

There  are  those  who  are  using  the  naked  cement 
floor  for  horse  stables,  and  claim  that  with  plenty  of 
bedding  they  are  thoroughly  satisfactory;  that  when 
horses  get  used  to  the  cement  they  do  not  slip  upon 
it  more  than  they  would  upon  a  plank  floor.  It  is 
certain  that  if  slipping  is  not  a  serious  matter  the 
cement  floor  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  cleanliness  and  durability.  Practically,  how¬ 
ever,  the  great  majority  of  carefully  constructed 
stable  floors  for  horses  are  made  of  heavy  plank  with 
their  joints  calked  so  as  to  make  them  watertight,  as 
•the  deck  of  a  steamer  is  made  watertight.  I  know  of 
good  farmers  who  use  a  stable  floor  for  horses  made 
out  of  rounded  cobble  stone  bedded  in  heavy  clay, 
and  they  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  such  a  floor  as 
being  extremely  durable,  as  holding  the  bedding  under 
the  horses,  and  as  giving  the  horse  a  footing  which 
does  not  admit  of  slipping  readily.  The  most  serious 
objection  to  this  type  of  floor  seems  to  be  the  uneven¬ 
ness  of  the  surface  in  cleaning  out  the  stable,  making 
it  more  difficult  for  rapid,  thorough  cleaning. 

F.  H.  KING. 


THE  FARMER  AND  A  LICENSE. 

POLICE  POWER. — Under  the  police  power  cities 
are  usually  authorized  to  pass  ordinances  regulating 
markets,  and  in  the  exercise  of  such  authority  they 
may  exact  licenses,  but  authority  to  regulate  markets 
will  not  authorize  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  to  pro¬ 
hibit  every  farmer,  gardener  or  person  producing  the 
necessities  of  life,  from  selling  the  same  in  the  streets 
or  from  house  to  house  without  paying  an  annual 
license  fee.  So  held  by  the  Minnesota,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio  and  New  York  Supreme  Courts.  The  necessity 
of  a  public  market  is  very  apparent.  There  is  nothing 
which  more  imperatively  requires  the  constant  super¬ 
vision  of  some  authority  which  can  regulate  and  con¬ 
trol  it.  Such  authority  is  seldom  vested  in  individ¬ 
uals.  It  can  best  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  corporate  officers  who  represent  the 
people  immediately  interested.  A  muni¬ 
cipal  corporation,  without  a  public  mar¬ 
ket  subject  to  the  regulation  of  its  own 
local  authorities,  would  be  an  anomaly 
which  at  present  has  no  existence  among 
us.  The  State  recognizes  that  a  city, 
large  or  small,  should  be  permitted  to 
control  in  its  own  way  all  those  things 
which  concern  nobody  but  themselves. 
The  daily  supply  of  food  to  the  people 
of  a  city  is  emphatically  their  own  affair. 
It  is  true  that  the  persons  who  bring 
provisions  to  the  market  have  also  a 
sort  of  interest  in  it,  but  not  such  an 
interest  as  entitles  them  to  a  voice  in 
its  regulation.  It  is  the  common  law  of 
the  land  that  cities  have  power  to  enact 
ordinances  to  promote  the  general  wel¬ 
fare,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
health  of  a  city  by  fixing  a  time  and 
place  of  holding  public  markets  for  the 
sale  of  food  products,  but  while  this  rule 
is  universally  submitted  to  by  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  American  cities,  the  laws  of  a 
market  are  not  the  laws  of  the  street. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  public  laws  au¬ 
thorize  the  cities  to  require  licenses  of 
those  who  sell  from  house  to  house,  but 
declares  that  such  ordinances  shall  not 
apply  to  persons  residing  in  the  country 
selling  their  own  farm  products  on  the 
street.  Such  an  exemption  was  upheld  by  the  supreme 
court  (see  Borough  v.  Geer,  117  Pa.  St.  207).  A  farm¬ 
er  is  neither  a  hawker  nor  a  peddler.  As  a  rule  he 
has  a  regular  line  of  customers  and  stated  days  to  sup¬ 
ply  them.  In  Delaware  a  city  ordinance  prohibited 
the  sale  of  mutton  on  the  city  streets  by  a  farmer  ex¬ 
ercising  “the  business  of  farming  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  or  preparing  mutton  for  sale  or  market.” 
But  this  ordinance  was  held  not  to  apply  to  a  farmer 
selling  mutton  produced  on  his  farm,  unless  he  was 
at  the  time  exercising  the  business  of  farming  exclu¬ 
sively  for  that  purpose.  (See  Homewood  v.  Willing- 
ton,  5  Del.  123.)  In  Georgia  a  city  authorized  to  tax 
all  persons  selling  products  whether  from  stalls,  shops 
or  peddling,  exempted  the  farmer  who  sold  from  house 
to  house  tne  products  of  his  farm  and  the  supreme 
court  held  the  exemption  valid.  (See  Davis  v.  Macon, 
64  Ga.  128.) 

EXTENT  OF  DELEGATED  POWER.— The  char¬ 
acter  and  extent  of  the  power  thus  delegated  to  cities 
depends  upon  the  wording  and  construction  of  the 
charters  and  laws  conferring  it  upon  them.  .It  being 
the  calling  and  not  the  property  which  is  taxed,  autho¬ 
rity  to  regulate  and  license  a  business  or  trade  confers 
no  power  to  impose  a  tax  upon  it,  either  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  a  revenue  or  otherwise,  and  power  to 
enact  such  ordinance  as  shall  be  deemed  expedient  for 
the  good  government  of  the  city  does  not  give  the  right 
to  require  a  license  from  farmers.  b.  d.  f. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  addreaB  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Starting  and  Cleaning  a  Lawn. 

F.  P.  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Will  you  give 
us  some  advice  in  regard  to  preparing  the 
ground  for  a  lawn,  so  to  avoid  getting  any 
Fall  grass?  Also,  how  Is  it  possible  to  get 
rid  of  Fall  grass,  after  it  has  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  a  lawn? 

Ans. — We  suppose  Crab,  Velvet  and 
other  annual  grasses  are  meant  by  the 
term  “Fall  grass,”  and  hasten  to  say 
that  the  only  practical  way  to  avoid 
Ihem  is  to  grade  and  prepare  the  ground 
before  midsummer,  and  then  harrow  ol 
cultivate  thoroughly  after  every  rain  to 
destroy  the  seedlings  as  they  germinate. 
About  the  middle  of  September  or  sooner 
if  the  ground  is  moist  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  Kentucky  Blue  grass  and  Red- 
top,  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  or  100 
pounds  of  the  combined  grasses  should 
be  sown  per  acre,  followed  by  about  10 
pounds  of  White  clover  to  the  same 
area.  Rake  or  harrow  the  seeds  in  thor¬ 
oughly  and  roll  until  the  surface  is  well 
compacted.  Many  seeds  of  the  undesired 
grasses  will  doubtless  find  their  way  in 
from  other  sources,  even  if  they  are  not 
already  mixed  with  the  purchased  grass 
seed,  but  close  and  frequent  mowing 
will  keep  them  down  on  any  properly- 
made  and  well-fertilized  lawn. 

Cultivating  “Berries  in  the  Dust." 

J.  L.  R.,  Pennsylvania.— Concerning  your 
article  “Berries  Out  of  the  Dust,”  will  you 
state  how  Mr.  Siddons  prevents  his  berries 
from  becoming  sanded?  Does  he  use  no 
straw  mulch  at  all?  With  us  the  berries 
would  be  badly  damaged  by  the  dust,  and 
especially  so  in  case  of  a  dashing  rain,  in 
case  the  soil  was  stirred  ever  so  lightly, 
and  not  shielded  by  a  heavy  straw  mulch. 
With  raspberries  and  blackberries,  if  short¬ 
ened  or  nipped  back  close,  we  can  see  how 
the  dust  mulch  would  be  practical,  but  with 
strawberries,  while  we  believe  it  would 
prove  beneficial,  yet  on  our  clay  loam,  we 
are  satisfied  that  considerable  damage 
would  be  done  to  the  ripening  berries. 
Does  Mr.  Siddons  use  a  straw  mulch  at  any 
time?  In  this  section  cucumbers  soon 
cover  the  entire  surface,  and  running  the 
cultivator  is  out  of  the  question  after  the 
“cukes”  begin  to  form.  Please  state  how 
he  manages  to  run  through  them  without 
damage  after  the  vines  have  spread. 

Ans. — We  start  cultivator  on  Friday 
afternoon  and  keep  it  going  all  day  Sat¬ 
urday,  as  we  do  not  pick  on  that  day. 
If  we  should  be  lucky  enough  to  have 
a  shower  it  is  very  easy  for  a  picker  to 
take  two  or  three  berries  in  his  hand, 
give  them  a  little  shake  and  the  sand 
will  all  fall  off.  To  prove  this  just  pick 
up  an  apple  after  a  rain  and  try  it.  As 
for  raspberries  and  blackberries  the 
wind  has  always  blown  it  off.  We  plant 
our  cucumbers  3%x7  feet;  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  run  we  go  along  and  turn 
the  runners,  and  by  so  doing  can  culti¬ 
vate  two  or  three  weeks  longer.  We 
have  cultivated  after  we  have  been  pick¬ 
ing  three  weeks.  I  would  not  use  straw 
for  a  mulch  under  any  consideration. 

CHA8.  SIDDONS. 

A  Sled  Corn  Cutter. 

A.  F.  M„  Qalesbury,  III.— Will  C.  P.  Rey¬ 
nolds  further  explain  his  corn-cutting  sled 
described  and  illustrated  in  a  recent  issue? 
What  supports  the  rear  end  of  the  large 
platform  box  as  shown  in  drawing?  Does 
fodder  fall  on  the  ground,  and  if  so, 
straight  or  tangled?  Why  do  two  men 
ride?  Do  you  bolt  blades  on  the  upper  or 
under  side  of  platform?  I  don’t  understand 
the  guide  irons. 

Ans. — There  is  only  one  platform  and 
if  A.  F.  M.  means  this  then  the  only 
supports  are  the  two  runners.  These  are 
entirely  sufficient.  Anything  more  would 
be  a  bother.  These  runners  extend  out 
to  the  rear  about  a  foot  on  our  sled  and 
are  convenient  handles  in  raising  sled 
to  turn  in  close  places.  The  fodder  does 
not  fall  to  the  ground  at  all.  The  two 
men  ride  the  sled  on  either  side,  catch¬ 
ing  each  hill  as  they  come  to  it  with 
one  arm  and  hold  with  the  other  until 
they  have  an  armful.  Sled  works  in 


either  hilled  or  drilled  corn,  though  best 
in  the  former.  We  cut  six  rows  of  corn 
into  one  row  of  shocks.  Start  horse 
down  the  two  middle  of  the  six.  Each 
man  collects  all  stocks  cut  on  his  side. 
When  both  have  an  armful  they  stop  and 
lean  both  armsful  together  just  behind 
sled  and  tie.  This  is  repeated  until  end 
of  rows,  They  then  cut  another  row 
back,  each  man  placing  his  armful  on 
the  small  shocks,  but  opposite.  If  care 
be  taken  -very  little  trouble  will  be  had 
in  falling  down.  When  this  double  row 
is  cut  the  last  two  rows  of  the  six  are 
taken,  placed  in  the  shock  and  then  it 
is  bound.  Although  only  six  armfuls  in 
a  shock  they  will  be  found  to  be  entirely 
large  enough.  We  have  found  from  ex¬ 
perience  with  our  homemade  sled,  which 
by  tests  side  by  side  we  would  just  as 
soon  have  as  a  purchased  one,  that  three 
men  can  cut  just  as  much  corn  with 
comparative  ease  as  four  men  can  with 
hand  cutters  with  hard  work.  Two  men 
can  work  sled  without  trouble,  but  three 
will  work  to  better  advantage.  Blades 
are  bolted  to  under  side  of  platform,  and 
are  filed  from  the  under  side.  Bolt  se¬ 
curely.  If  blade  springs  at  all  it  will  cut 
very  poorly.  Use  bolts  every  five  or  six 
inches.  Guide  irons  are  not  necessary 
but  convenient.  Place  on  outside  of  run¬ 
ners  on  front  end  to  prevent  front  end 
of  sled  striking  against  a  hill  and  break¬ 
ing  it  over  if  horse  crowds  either  side 
of  row.  If  platform  rounds  off  at  the 
front  end  the  result  will  be  the  same. 

C.  P.  REYNOLDS. 

Fruits  for  Michigan. 

A.  M.  J.,  Chicago,  III.— I  have  just  pur¬ 
chased  60  acres  of  fruit  land  in  Van  Buren 
County,  Mich.,  and  we  are  in  a  quandary 
as  to  what  varieties  to  set  out.  It  is  my 
intention  to  set  about  45  acres  in  grapes 
and  about  10  more  in  other  fruits.  The  soil 
is  a  dark  sandy  loam,  and  as  a  rule  gently 
rolling.  There  are  four  or  five  holes  or 
basins  in  it  that  will  average  30  feet  deep, 
and  25  rods  across,  but  water  never  stands 
in  the  bottom  of  these  basins.  Would  it 
not  be  best  to  plant  pear  trees  in  these 
basins,  possibly  late  cherries  or  apricots? 
What  do  you  think  of  German  prunes? 

Ans. — Grapes  do  very  well  in  Van 
Buren  county,  Mich.  Concord  is  one  of 
the  best  kinds  to  plant.  Some  like  Wor¬ 
den  better,  because  it  is  a  little  earlier 
and  larger  than  Concord,  and  others  do 
not  like  it  so  well.  I  have  seen  the 
Worden  vines  loaded  with  grapes  not 
far  from  there,  but  they  were  inclined 
to  crack  open  in  some  seasons.  Camp¬ 
bell  might  pay  well  to  set,  if  the  vines 
can  be  bought  cheap  enough.  It  is  so 
very  early  tnat  it  will  surely  be  profit¬ 
able.  These  are  the  kinds  I  would  plant, 
and  are  all  black.  Red  and  white  grapes 
sometimes  pay,  but  are  not  so  generally 
acceptable  as  the  black  ones.  Give  the 
public  what  they  wish  to  buy.  The 
basins  would  be  better  for  apples  or 
quinces  than  for  pears.  The  pear  loves 
a  higher  and  drier  location.  The  low 
position  might  also  cause  late  frosts  to 
kill  the  pear  bloom,  which  is  always 
earlier  than  that  of  the  apple  and  quince. 
The  same  is  true  of  cherries  and  plums, 
and  apricots  are  remarkably  early  in 
blooming.  The  latter  is  entirely  the 
least  likely  of  all  to  make  returns,  and 
not  only  because  of  early  blooming;  for 
the  curculio  usually  gets  about  every 
fruit  that  sets,  unless  the  most  thorough 
jarring  is  practiced.  Quinces  would  be 
my  choice,  judging  from  what  I  now 
understand  to  be  the  facts.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  this  fruit  is  usually  good  and 
not  overdone.  The  Orange  quince  is 
about  the  best  of  the  varieties.  Mis¬ 
souri  is  also  good.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Will  Potash  Cause  Blight? 

A.  L.  B.,  Boston,  Mass.— I  have  an  orchard 
two  years  old.  The  past  Spring  I  gave 
each  tree  a  dressing  of  three  pounds  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  and  five  pounds  dissolved 
bone.  The  trees  have  grown  very  well,  but 
the  leaves  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  a  blight. 
I  wish  to  know  whether  the  potash  caused 
the  blight,  and  if  so,  how  old  should  the 
trees  be  before  using  the  above  quantity  of 
potash  upon  them?  I  enclose  a  few  leaves 
to  show  their  condition. 

Ans. — Without  knowing  the  state  of 
fertility  of  the  soil  before  the  fertilizers 


were  applied  It  would  be  impossible  to 
make  a  sensible  guess  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  application  was  needed.  Of  one 
thing  I  feel  very  certain,  however,  that 
the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  did  not 
cause  the  blight.  Nitrogen  may  have 
such  an  effect,  indirectly,  but  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  never,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  soil  fertility  and  manuring 
clearly  point  to  the  conclusions  that 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  induce  a 
rugged  and  healthy  growth  of  tree  and 
plant,  and  are  especially  suited  to  fruit 
and  grain  production,  while  nitrogen 
stimulates  growth  of  leaf  and  stalk  en¬ 
tirely.  This  sometimes  causes  too  suc¬ 
culent  a  growth  in  fruits,  and  affords 
easy  lodgment  for  the  spores  of  the 
blight  and  other  fungoid  and  bacterial 
diseases.  The  more  tender  the  tissues 


the  more  easily  can  these  enemies  get 
a  foothold  within  them.  That  is  why 
blight  is  worse  in  the  flush  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  and  during  hot,  moist  wea¬ 
ther.  The  more  nitrogen  in  the  3oil  the 
more  thrifty  and  succulent  will  be  the 
growth.  Pear,  apple  and  quince  trees 
are  peculiarly  subject  to  such  affection. 
The  diseased  leaves  referred  to  are  not 
from  the  above  cause,  but  there  are  spots 
caused  by  the  germs  of  one  of  the  leaf 
rusts.  Let  the  applications  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  be  liberal  and  made 
without  fear  of  injury  on  the  fruit  farm, 
but  beware  of  using  nitrogenous  fertil¬ 
izers  without  judicious  care.  They  are 
very  good  in  intelligent  hands. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


BULBS 


for  Fall  Planting' 


Hyacinths,  Tulips, 

Daffodils,  Crocus,  etc. 
Also  Hardy  Roses  and  other  Specialties.  Catalogue  on  request. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  60th  Year. 


bred  from  finest  bearing  strains.  They  not 
only  bear,  but  you  know  what  they  will  bear. 
You  like  a  well-bred  horse  or  cow,  the  same 
principle  applies  to  trees.  That's  our  business,  and  our  booklet,  The  Tree  Breeder ,  will  tell  you  more 
about  it.  No  secret,  fake  or  patent  methods,  but  common  sense  business  talks  for  business  people. 

THE  ROCERS  NURSERIES,  Tree  Breeders,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGHBRED  TREES 


I  will  send,  by  express  or  freight,  1  Paragon,  1  Alpha,  1  Parry’s 


Giant,  1  Early  Reliance,  1  English  Walnut,  1  Japan  Walnut 


For  $5 

1  Pecan,  1  Bismarck  Apple,  1  Dwarf  Rocky  Mt.  Cherry,  worth  88.20.  Full  line  of 
Nursery  Stock.  Certificate.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Choicest  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  40  Acres  Hardy  Roses.  44  Greenhouses 
ef  Palms,  Bverbloomlng  Roses,  Ficus,  Ferns,  Btc.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  47  Years.  1000  Acres. 

the  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO..  Painesvllle.  O. 


ForestTrees.  ForestTrees. 


Choice  Gold  Coin  Seed  Wheat,  SI  per 
bushel.  GEORGE  SISSON,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


Sugar.  Norway.  Sycamore,  Sllverleaf,  and  other 
Maples  by  the  1,000  or  10,000.  Also  Lindens,  Poplars, 
Elms,  Willows,  Mountain  Ash,  Birch,  etc.,  in  large 
quantities,  and  Shrubbery  by  the  acre.  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  trees  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


200,000  Peach 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

YORK  IMPERIAL  and  KIEFFER. 

One  tree  to  a  carload. 

Business  trees  at  business  prices.  ( They  are  bear¬ 
ers.)  Inducements  to  Peach  buyers.  Let  us 
quote  you  on  your  want  list. 

WOODVIKW  NURSERIES,  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 


Oiir  Fruit  Trees  Grow 

We  have  thousands  of  all  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  TREES  and  PLANTS.  Full  descrip¬ 
tion  in  our  Catalogue — It’,  free.  Send  for 
it  to-day.  We  can  lave  you  money. 
Address 

HIGHLAND  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Trees.  Plants. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


TDCCC  at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum 
|  and  Pears  at  $8  per  100.  Don’t  buy  any 

kind  of  stock  until  you  get  our  prices.  Catalogue 
Free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Wheats 


»— Yields  of  17  varieties, 
free  (to  our  readers). 
SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM,  Manchester, 


Sample 
N.  Y 


SEED  WHEAT-S;Ch°aSfocper 

G.  E.  NORTON,  Clinton,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


SEED  WHEAT 


We  are  headquart¬ 
ers  for  choice  new 
wheat.  Varieties: 
Harvest  King,  Economy,  Winter  King  and  others. 
Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-List  free. 

GEO.  W.  MACE,  Box  F,  Greenville,  Ohio. 


Golden  Straw  Seed  Wheat 

has  proved  the  most  valuable  and  productive  variety 
of  Winter  Wheat  ever  introduced  in  this  State.  It 
has  long,  well-  filled  heads,  and  is  an  immense  yielder. 
A  10-acre  field  this  season  averaged  40  bushels  per 
acre.  It  has  a  bright,  still  straw  that  stands  up 
against  storms  like  a  reed,  thus  it  never  lodges.  It 
has  never  been  affected  with  rust  and  very  little  with 
the  fly.  It  has  excellent  milling  qualities,  and  gives 
general  satisfaction.  My  seed  is  absolutely  pure 
and  clean.  Price,  $1.25  per  bushel;  in  lots  of  10  and 
20  bushels,  $1.10.  Bags,  15c.  each,  extra.  Sample 
package  mailed  for  two  stamps.  Send  money  by  draft, 
post-office  order  or  express  money  order.  Address 

HERBERT  E.  CHILDS, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


T~Y  •yr-r^-Very  tine,  extra 
jl  I*1,  heavy,  well  ma¬ 
tured.  Will  guar¬ 
antee  99  per  cent  to  germinate.  While  stock  lasts 
will  fill  all  orders,  bags  Included,  for  90  cents  per 
bushel,  or  80  cents  per  buBhel  in  10-bushel  lots,  or 
over.  A  rare  chance  to  get  good  seed  cheap.  Quana 
tity  limited.  Order  quick. 

\V.  F.  ALLEN,  Salisbury,  Md. 


m 


if  TREES  succeed  where 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  76  years’  experience. 


Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  4  holce  Evergreens, 

_  Shrubs,  Fruit  and  other 

Water  Lillies,  ete.  Prices 
low.  Beautify  vour  home  at  small  expense. 
S.  PETERSON  fc  SONS'.  Box  15,  Montrose,  New  York. 


October  Purple  Plum  Trees. 

The  best  of  all  of  Mr.  Burbank’s  Plums.  We  offer 
a  large  stock  of  fine  trees,  one  and  two  years  old 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan.  Ct. 


OIIKFNfi-Book  about  it  4c.  Tells  howto 
IjllldkllU  grow  this  great  money  maker.  Write  to- 
wflday.  American  Ginseng  Gardens,  RoseHill.N.Y 


The  Counter  Edition  of  our 
Garden  and  Farm  Manual 

contains  besides  the  very  complete  line 
of  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  a 
Great  Variety  of  GARDEN  AND  FARM 
TOOLS  and  SPRAYING  OUTFITS.  Send 
for  it.  Send  also  for  our  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 111  SSSiSffiffiST' 

Crimson 

Clover. 

•enuine  Delaware  Reed,  also  other  seeds  for  Raataser 
80 wing.  Write  fsr  sur  Midsummer  Catalogue.  Ws 
send  it  Free.  Henry  A,  Dreer,  Philadelphia. 


GINSENG 


We  are  extensive  growers, 
and  make  a  specialty  of 

Seed  and  Plants 

Book  telling  how  to  grow  Thousands  of  Dollars’ 
worth  In  your  garden  or  orchard  sent  Free  for  stamp 
LAKESIDE  GINSENG  FARM,  Amber,  N.  Y. 


K 


y.  Blue-Grass  Seed.— Present  price  75c.  per  bu. 
Sample,  2c.  J.  G.  Bogers,  No.  Middletown,  Ky. 


fYNION  SEED.— Perfectly  hardy  in  this  country 
^  Lb.,  $2.50:  oz.,  20c.  Size  and  shape  same  as  Portu¬ 
gal.  Sow  it  now.  BEAULIEU,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 

Evaporating  fruit 

Complete  rigs  for  gilt-edge  work  and  big  profits. 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  407,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


200,000  Peach  Trees. 

W*  offer  a  choice  lot  of  Peach  trees,  grown  from 
Tennessee  pits.  These  trees  are  healthy  and  fine. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 
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NITRATE  OF  SODA  FROM  CHIU. 
Exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

(Translated  from  Le  Monde  Illustrfi.) 

As  the  visitor  enters  the  interior  pas¬ 
sage-way  of  the  Exposition,  which  runs 
along  the  Galerie  des  Machines  by  the 
side  of  the  Avenue  de  La  Motte-Pic- 
quet,  his  attention  is  attracted  by  a  pa¬ 
vilion  allotted  to  the  exhibit  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers.  A  large  part  of  this  pa¬ 
vilion  is  devoted  to  the  exhibit  of  the 
Permanent  Nitrate  Committee  of  Chil¬ 
ian  Nitrate  of  Soda.  When  one  has  gone 
inside  of  the  immense  hall  of  this  ex¬ 
hibit  he  is  at  once  struck  with  the  pure¬ 
ly  theoretical,  scientific  and,  above  all, 
instructive  character  of  the  objects  on 
exhibition.  The  pictures,  charts,  vege¬ 
tables,  minerals  and  various  documents 
offered  to  the  inspection  of  visitors  tes¬ 


tify  to  the  fact  that  the  Permanent  Ni¬ 
trate  Committee  does  not  occupy  itself 
alone  with  commercial  operations,  but 
that  its  aim  is  to  make  known  the  valu¬ 
able  qualities  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  chemical 
fertilizers  used  in  intensive  culture. 

Since  the  wonderful  discovery  of  Geor¬ 
ges  Ville,  great  things  have  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  employment  of  chemical 
fertilizers  has  become  general  through¬ 
out  the  entire  world.  Three  elements 
combine  in  forming  a  complete  fertilizer 
and  each  part  is  more  or  less  useful,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  crop.  These 
three  elements  are  phosphoric  acid  (in 
the  form  of  superphosphates  of  lime), 
potash,  and  nitrogen,  particularly  in  the 
form  of  nitrates,  or  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
last  named  chemical  is  considered  the 
most  important,  as  well  for  market  gar¬ 
den  plants  and  grain  as  for  vineyards. 

Almost  all  nitrate  of  soda  comes  from 
Chili,  where  immense  deposits  of  the 
precious  mineral  are  found.  The  nitrate 
is  found  in  an  arid  zone  of  Chilian  terri¬ 


tory  lying  between  the  Andes  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  This  region  is  complete¬ 
ly  denuded  of  vegetation,  and  of  fright¬ 
ful  aridity,  and  sometimes  several  years 
elapse  without  a  fall  of  rain  to  moisten 
the  soil.  This  explains  why  this  raw 
nitrate,  called  “caliche,”  has  been  able 
to  exist  for  centuries,  close  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth.  The  “caliche”  extends 
itself  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  covered 
only  by  a  bed  of  sand  and  common  salt, 
in  a  stratified  saliferous  alluvium,  which 
gives  to  the  country  the  denuded  aspect 
of  a  barren  region  enveloped  in  a  mold 
of  snow.  The  raw  nitrate  varies  in 
thickness  from  several  thumb  lengths  to 
10  feet,  and  is  covered  by  a  deposit  at¬ 
taining  perhaps  the  depth  of  12  feet.  The 
formation  of  these  beds  of  nitrate  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  decomposition  and  grad¬ 
ual  nitrification  of  antediluvian  vege¬ 


table  and  animal  matter,  cast  up  by  the 
sea  and  left  there  by  the  retreating  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  floods. 

The  quality  of  the  caliche  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  according  to  the  depth  of  the  beds 
which  are  explored.  The  average  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  raw  material  which  has  been 
worked  is:  For  the  best  quality,  from 
40  to  50  per  cent  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
upward.  For  the  medium  quality  from 
30  to  40  per  cent.  For  the  inferior  qual¬ 
ity,  from  17  to  30  per  cent.  Most  of  the 
earthy  impurities  which  are  contained  in 
caliche  are  insoluble  in  water,  such  as 
the  debris  of  rocks,  sand  and  clay.  It 
also  contains  in  variable  quantities  (10 
to  60  per  cent)  of  sodium — cooking  salt — 
followed  in  order  by  potassium,  sulphate 
of  sodium,  sulphate  of  lime,  magnesia 
salts,  nitrate  of  potassium,  a  little  iodide 
of  potassium  and  sometimes  salts  of 
boric  acid. 

The  Province  of  Tarapaca  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  operations  of  these  mines  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda.  Among  the  richest  are 
those  of  Antofagasta  and  those  of  Ata¬ 


cama.  The  treatment  is  simple:  The 
mining  of  the  caliche  is  done  under  the 
clear  sky  by  opening  trenches;  wagons 
or  carts  transport  it  to  the  factory 
where  the  mineral  is  crushed,  then 
thrown  into  caldrons,  where  the  nitrate 
of  soda  is  dissolved  at  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture.  When  the  solution  arrives  at  the 
desired  point  of  concentration,  it  is  de¬ 
canted,  to  separate  insoluble  impurities 
and  to  crystallize  the  liquid  by  cooling 
and  evaporation. 

The  nitrate  thus  obtained  is  of  great 
purity.  This  is  its  composition:  95  per 
cent  nitrate  of  soda;  2  per  cent  common 
cooking  salt;  6  per  cent  of  sulphates;  1 
per  cent  of  insoluble  matter;  2.3  per  cent 
of  moisture. 

The  Pavilion  of  the  Permanent  Nitrate 
Committee  contains  a  whole  series  of 
documents  which  constitute  a  marvelous 
lesson.  In  the  center  of  the  vast  hall 
arises  a  great  pyramid  formed  of  cubes, 
small  in  size  at  the  summit,  but  with  di¬ 
mensions  rapidly  increasing  toward  the 
bottom  of  the  pile.  These  cubes  repre¬ 
sent  the  production  of  nitrate  of  soda 
in  Chili;  here  are  the  figures  showing 
the  production: 

In  1830  nitrate  was  employed  only  in 
chemical  industries,  and  the  production 
attained  a  volume  of  only  800  tons,  in¬ 
creasing  to  10,000  tons  in  1840,  and  22,- 
800  tons  in  1850.  In  1860  it  attained  to 
55,200  tons,  then  136,287  tons  in  1870, 
and  222,559  in  1880.  It  was  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  that  the  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda  to  agriculture  was  begun,  and  the 
upward  leap  in  the  output  is  tremendous. 
The  production  in  1890  reached  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  1,050,119  tons,  and  at  last,  in  1899, 
that  of  1,380,000.  Another  piece  of  sta¬ 
tistics  shows  the  commerce  developed 
by  the  principal  States  trading  with 
Chili,  and  gives,  as  actual  importation, 
501, 09o  tons  for  Germany,  261,780  for 
France,  155,000  for  the  United  States, 
153,570  for  Belgium,  125,870  for  England, 
89,830  for  Holland  and  so  forth. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  the  area 
cultivated  in  Germany  is  hardly  equal 
to  that  devoted  to  the  same  crops  in 
France,  the  consumption  of  nitrate  of 
soda  in  Germany  is  almost  double  that 
of  France.  It  is  therefore  a  lesson  which 
it  will  be  well  to  remember,  and  which 
proves  that  in  the  matter  of  intensive 
agriculture,  we  are  not  as  progressive 
as  our  powerful  neighbor.  The  central 
showcase  of  the  exhibit  contains  differ¬ 
ent  specimens  of  nitrate  of  soda,  such  as 
those  found  in  commerce  and  numerous 
specimens  of  raw  nitrate  or  caliche  from 
which  is  extracted  the  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  visitor  can  see  the  blocks  of  the 
precious  mineral  in  all  colors — the  var¬ 
iety  in  coloring  being  caused  by  foreign 
substances  mixed  in  the  nitrate. 

Equally  instructive  are  the  great  num¬ 
bers  of  pamphlets  showing  the  results  of 
competitions  and  of  fields  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  which  have  been  established  in  15 
departments  for  the  reward  of  agricul¬ 
turists  which  have  obtained  the  best  re- 
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suits  in  the  uses  of  mineral  fertilizers, 
and  especiall.  of  nitrate  of  soda.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  these  pamphlets  are  published  in 
foreign  languages — English,  German, 
Russian,  Italian  and  Spanish.  To  con¬ 
clude,  the  exhibit  of  nitrate  of  soda  is 
sure  to  attract  all  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  progress  of  our  agriculture, 
and  of  numerous  landlords  and  farmers 
who  have  already  come  considerable  dis¬ 
tances  to  Study  it.  ANDRE  BORIE. 


The  Apple-Tree  Borer. 

O.  8.,  Factoryville,  Pa.— In  the  Spring  of 
1897  I  set  50  apple  trees.  The  first  two  years 
I  kept  the  borers  out  by  watching  closely, 
and  by  wrapping  with  cloth.  Last  Spring 
1  read  of  two  remedies  for  keeping  out  the 
pests,  so  to  make  a  sure  tiling  of  it  1  ap¬ 
plied  them  both,  and  rested  comfortably  all 
Summer,  as  to  the  question  of  borers. 
About  August  20  I  commenced  to  examine 
my  trees,  and  find  them  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  ruined  with  from  six  to  10  worms  in 
each  tree.  Some  are  about  girdled,  some 
two-thirds,  some  one-half,  and  some  with 
about  one-fourth  inch  of  good  wood  left. 
Can  I  save  the  trees,  or  will  they  only  live 
at  a  poor  dying  rate?  They  have  made  a 
fine  growth  this  season.  I  am  advised  by 
a  neighbor  to  cut  wire  cloth  in  strips  and 
wrap  the  trees  in  the  Spring.  Is  this  prac¬ 
tical?  These  hot  days  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  are  more  eggs  liable  to  be  deposited 
in  the  tree? 

Ans. — The  insect  which  the  trees  were 
supposed  to  be  defended  against  was 
probably  the  Round-headed  apple-tree 
borer,  known  to  science  as  Saperda  Can¬ 
dida.  It  is  the  common  pest  that  does 
great  damage  by  boring  and  eating  ap¬ 
ple  and  quince  trees  just  under  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  for  a  foot  or 
more  above  it.  The  washes  which  are 
often  recommended  for  keeping  them 
out  are  usually  a  delusion  to  the  grower, 
but  by  no  means  a  snare  to  the  borers. 
There  may  be  some  that  are  effectual, 
but  they  are  also  usually  likely  to  be  ef¬ 
fectual  in  killing  the  trees.  We  know 
that  some  of  them  are  death  to  trees. 
The  knife  is  what  I  have  found  to  be  a 
sure  and  cheap  remedy.  To  examine  the 
base  of  each  tree  takes  only  a  short 
time.  Mounding  up  the  earth  about  the 
trees  in  Spring  is  a  decided  advantage, 
and  is  easily  done.  This  causes  the 
beetles  to  deposit  their  eggs  so  high  that 
the  borers  are  readily  found.  Wire  cioth 
is  not  as  sure  or  as  cheap  a  material  for 
preventing  the  laying  of  the  eggs  by  the 
beetle  as  thick  paper  or  cloth  tied  about 
the  base  of  the  trees  and  extending  a  lit¬ 
tle  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Sometimes  the  eggs  are  laid  through  the 
wii’e  screen  where  it  touches  the  bark. 
There  must  also  be  something  stuffed  in 
the  crack  between  the  top  of  the  screen 
and  the  tree,  or  the  beetles  will  get  in 
there.  It  will  soon  rust  at  the  bottom 
and  require  renewal.  The  eggs  are  laid 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Summer,  and  hot 
weather  in  late  Summer  is  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter.  The  trees  that  are 
damaged  might  be  helped  in  healing 
over  by  bridge  grafting  next  Spring.  I 
have  never  tried  it  at  this  time  of  year, 
but  it  might  be  done  successfully  at  any 
time  before  growth  stops. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 
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HEN  you  see  the  paint  cracking^ 
peeling  or  falling  off  the  house 
in  shreds,  you  may  be  sure 
it  was  not  painted  with  Pure 
White  Lead,  but  with  some  mixture  of  Zinc, 
Barytes,  etc. 

Pure  White  Lead  unites  with  Linseed 
oil  to  form  an  elastic  coating  that  never  cracks 
nor  peels.  It  is  the  good,  old-fashioned 
paint  that  lasts.  To  be  sure  of  getting 
Pure  White  Lead,  see  that  the  package 
bears  one  of  the  brands  named  in  margin. 

For  colors  use  National  Lead  Company's  Pure  White 
fnrP  Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  desired  i3  readily 
B  ■■■"  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show, 
ing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  “  Uncle  Sam’s  Ex. 
perience  With  Paints  ”  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co .,  ioo  William  Street ,  New  York. 


EXHIBIT  OF  CHILIAN  NITRATE  OF  SODA  AT  PARIS  EXPOSITION.  Fig.  235. 
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;  Ruralisms  ; 

M7TS  /7?0ytf  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Hot  and  Muggy  Weather. — The  hot¬ 
test  August  yet  experienced  on  the 
Rural  Grounds  has  just  closed.  On 
something  like  15  days  the  temperature 
exceeded  90  degrees  in  the  shade  at  some 
time  during  the  day,  but  never  quite 
reached  the  100-degree  mark.  The  Hr 
was  humid  most  of  the  time,  and  on 
many  days  the  “mugginess’'  was  exces¬ 
sive,  but  the  rainfall  was  singularly  defi¬ 
cient,  considering  that  the  Hope  Farm 
man  60  miles  northwest  was  repeatedly 
deluged  with  heavy  showers.  We  had 
a  good  many  light  rains,  which  kept  ve¬ 
getation  fairly  green,  while  the  soil  was 
steadily  losing  moisture  all  the  time. 
The  result  of  these  unusual  atmospheric 
conditions  has  been  a  riot  of  fungus  dis¬ 
eases.  Plums,  peaches  and  grapes  were 
attacked  with  the  Brown  rot  as  never 
before.  On  healthy  plants,  not  over¬ 
loaded  witn  fruit,  a  good  share  pulled 
through,  but  on  weakly  trees  and  vines 
or  where  the  fruit  was  crowded  an  al¬ 
most  total  loss  occurred.  The  leaf  blight 
swept  away  a  particularly  promising 
crop  of  Paul  Rose  and  other  melons  just 
as  they  were  about  to  mature  into  their 
characteristic  lusciousness.  Within  48 
hours  after  the  first  crimping  of  the 
older  leaves  was  noticed  the  plot  was  a 
mat  of  brown  and  withering  foliage.  A 
melon  can’t  store  sugar  and  flavor  when 
the  leaves  have  been  destroyed.  The 
Celery  blight  has  badly  injured  some  fine 
fields  of  celery  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
has  not  attacked  well-established  plants 
in  the  Rural  Grounds.  A  very  hot 
morning,  followed  by  a  rather  chilly 
shower,  furnished  the  conditions  favor¬ 
able  for  the  rapid  spread  of  the  fungus. 
The  little  mite  known  as  Red  spider, 
a  common  and  persistent  greenhouse 
pest,  attacked  our  block  of  pansies  dur¬ 
ing  the  frequent  hot  waves  and  wrought 
sad  havoc.  It  has  even  spread  to  the 
foliage  of  the  chestnut  and  maple  trees, 
and  is  rapidly  browning  them. 

We  are  asked  whether  science  has  not 
provided  a  remedy  for  all  these  pests  and 
diseases.  Certainly,  but  tneir  applica¬ 
tion  to  such  a  variety  of  plants  entails 
much  labor  and  expense  which  it  seems 
can  often  be  bestowed  elsewhere  to 
greater  advantage.  Certain  crops  and 
plants  must  be  saved  at  any  hazard,  oth¬ 
ers  can  most  profitably  take  their 
chances.  Bordeaux  Mixture  applied  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  open  and  at  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  fruit  will 
greatly  check  the  development  of  the 
Fruit-rot  fungus,  but  liberal  culture  and 
prudent  thinning  is  even  more  effective. 
The  Melon  blight  can  be  circumvented 
to  a  great  extent  by  high  feeding  and 
very  early  planting.  We  have  not  heard 
of  successful  treatment  by  fungicides, 
and  much  doubt  whether  it  would  pay 
commercially  to  treat  such  masses  of 
foliage  with  copper  solutions,  even  if  ef¬ 
fective.  The  Celery  blight  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  carbonate  of  copper  solutions 
according  to  the  Maryland  Experiment 
Station,  and  promises  practical  results, 
but  even  here  we  find  that  strong  trans¬ 
planted  or  potted  plants  set  in  good, 
moist  soil,  are  nearly  exempt,  while 
starved  plants  from  a  crowded  seed-bed, 
hurriedly  planted,  are  swept  away  like 
chaff  before  the  wind.  The  Red  spider 
can  be  kept  down  by  profuse  syringing 
with  cool  water,  or  the  whale  oil  and 
kerosene  emulsions,  but  the  plants  in¬ 
fested  outside  seldom  warrant  such 
treatment,  as  a  few  hours  of  heavy  rain 
is  usually  sufficient  to  check  them.  We 
are  constantly  using  the  spray  pump  to 
check  the  ravages  of  this  or  that  insect, 
and  to  protect  specialties,  but  we  do  not 
like  continually  to  plaster  our  plants 
with  copper  and  arsenical  solutions.  The 
successful  culture  of  a  variety  of  horti¬ 
cultural  products  in  any  locality  depends 


on  a  nice  balance  of  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions,  but  we  have  the  comfort  of  know¬ 
ing  that  extreme  conditions  of  tempera¬ 
ture  and  moisture  favor  the  development 
of  certain  plants,  while  injuring  others. 
Thus  Lima  beans,  egg-plants  and  sweet 
potatoes  find  this  tropical  combination 
of  humidity  and  high  temperature  just 
to  their  liking,  and  are  doing  very  finely. 

The  Delaware  Plum. — The  Delaware 
plum,  disseminated  by  J.  L.  Childs  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  is  bearing  its  first  fruits 
near  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  trees  are 
quite  dwarf,  with  a  tendency  to  form 
drooping  and  rambling  branches.  The 
growth  is  less  rapid  than  other  plums  of 
Japanese  origin,  and  it  can  well  be 
planted  in  a  more  confined  space.  The 
fruits  were  just  ripening  September  5, 
though  the  variety  has  been  described 
as  very  early.  They  are  blunt  in  shape, 
of  fair  size  and  covered  with  a  tnick 
white  bloom.  The  color  is  purple,  with 
dark  red  flesh,  clinging  tightly  to  the  pit. 
The  quality  is  sweet  and  rich,  but  we  are 
not  able  to  detect  any  of  the  whimsical  * 
flavors  of  watermelon,  apricot,  etc.,  as¬ 
cribed  to  it.  It  is  just  a  good  sweet 
plum.  Delaware  is  the  result,  according 
to  Burbank,  of  a  cross  between  Satsuma 
and  Kelsey,  and  was  one  of  the  first  of 
his  plum  hybrids  to  be  offered  to  the 
public  It  seems  to  be  hardy,  and  to  re¬ 
sist  the  rot  reasonably  well.  It  will  take 
a  season  or  two  longer  to  test  its  pro¬ 
ductiveness  in  this  locality.  The  curcu- 


lio  has  but  little  effect  on  the  young 
fruits. 

Japan  Maples. — Japan  maples  are  not 
at  their  best  now,  as  the  brilliant  shades 
of  their  early  foliage  becomes  much 
dulled  as  the  season  advances,  but  they 
always  make  handsome  and  striking  or¬ 
naments  to  any  lawn  or  door-yard.  The 
beautifully-cut,  fern-like  foliage  is  much 
admired,  and  the  bright  color  of  the 
Spring  is  to  some  extent  repeated  in  the 
Fall  growth,  thus  giving  a  fringe  of 
bright  red  and  purple  tints  on  the  dark 
green  body  of  the  foliage.  There  are 
many  vantties,  but  the  Ju"-lea\ed  pur¬ 
ple  (Acer  palmatum  dissectum  atropur- 
pureum)  is  probably  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory,  both  in  beauty  and  hardiness.  Fig. 
233  shows  one  of  these  sturdy  little  trees 
on  a  lawn  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  They  are 
often  allowed  to  grow  in  shrub-like  form 
with  branches  drooping  to  the  ground. 
It  is  hard  to  say  which  method  is  pref¬ 
erable;  the  general  character  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings  stems  to  decide  the  matter. 
There  are  many  other  varieties  with  gol¬ 
den  and  parti-colored  leaves,  but  some 
are  of  doubtful  hardiness  and  require 
Winter  protection.  Good  young  trees  of 
the  best  kinds  can  now  be  had  for  $1 
to  $2  each.  While  the  price  appears  high 
few  investments  of  this  kind  will  give 
more  pleasing  and  permanent  results. 

A  Hybrid  Honeysuckle. — No  in¬ 
stances  of  intentional  hybrids  between 
species  or  varieties  of  the  climbing 
honeysuckles  appear  to  be  on  record. 
Heckrott’s  honeysuckle  (Lonicera  Heck- 
rottii)  is:  considered  to  be  a  hybrid  of  nat¬ 
ural  or  garden  origin,  and  some  hybrids 
have  been  found  between  various  yellow- 


flowered  American  species.  During  me 
Summer  of  1894  the  writer  attempted  to 
hydridize  several  of  the  more  common 
species  together,  but  only  secured  a  sin¬ 
gle  fruit  from  L.  fuGhsioides,  a  hand¬ 
some  variety  of  the  scarlet  trumpet 
honeysuckle,  with  L.  Sullivanti,  a  native 
yellow-flowermg  species.  The  resulting 
plant  produces  large  clusters  of  yellow 
trumpet-shaped  blooms,  changing  the 
second  day  to  orange  red  on  every  young 
twig  throughout  the  entire  growing  sea¬ 
son,  thus  becoming  a  true  everbloomer. 
Both  colors,  red  and  yellow,  show  clear¬ 
ly  in  each  cluster  as  long  as  it  lasts.  The 
plant  is  a  healthy  but  rather  slender 
grower,  with  a  tendency  to  climb  very 
high.  It  makes  a  good  companion  with 
the  Chinese  honeysuckle  on  account  of 
the  great  profusion  of  its  brilliant  flow¬ 
ers.  It  is  quite  sterile,  producing  no 
berries,  which  probably  accounts  for  its 
constant  blooming  character. 


THE  CHAIRS  PEACH. 

The  wonderful  peach  crop  of  this  year 
is  teaching  us  some  useful  lessons  about 
varieties.  •  Some  of  the  old  ones  hold 
their  own  remarkably  well,  and  others 
are  being  outclassed  by  better  ones  of 
the  same  character.  The  demand  for 
yellow  peaches  seems  to  be  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  and  whatever  color  is  fashionable 
is  the  one  to  grow.  The  Crawfords,  Fos¬ 
ter,  Reeves,  Smock  and  lately  Elberta 


have  largely  been  the  cause  of  this  pop¬ 
ular  notion,  because  they  are  all  peaches 
of  good  quality,  except  it  be  Smock, 
which  has  been  mainly  popular  with  the 
canners.  Many  varieties  have  been 
brought  forward  of  the  season  and  char¬ 
acter  of  Late  Crawford,  but  none  that 
seems  to  be  superior  in  all  respects  ex¬ 
cept  Chairs.  Having  just  made  a  trip 
of  investigation  through  the  peach  or¬ 
chards  of  Delaware,  which  are  almost 
universally  loqded  with  fruit,  it  has  been 
a  rare  opportunity  to  see  what  the  varie¬ 
ties  have  done,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  variety  of  that  season  that  equals  it, 
although  there  are  plenty  of  competitors. 
It  is  just  like  a  very  large  Late  Craw¬ 
ford,  but  excels  it  in  size  and  seems  to 
be  less  subject  to  rot.  It  is  also  a  trifle 
longer  in  ripening  its  fruit,  which  is 
sometimes  very  convenient  when  a  large 
quantity  requires  marketing.  The  fruit 
hangs  on  remarkably  well. 

The  variety  originated  on  the  premises 
of  Franklin  Chairs,  of  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Md.,  about  1880,  and  has  been 
grown  more  or  less  in  many  sections 
ever  since.  At  first  it  was  called  Chairs 
Choice,  but  the  name  is  now  cut  down  to 
the  single  word  Chairs.  Many  orchards 
of  it  have  been  in  bearing  for  years 
past,  and  thousands  of  baskets  and  boxes 
of  the  fruit  have  gone  to  market  and 
been  handled  on  the  reputation  of  Late 
Crawford,  because  the  old  name  would 
be  an  advantage  in  the  sale,  the  dealer 
and  buyer  both  thinking  they  had  rare¬ 
ly  seen  such  fine  Crawfords,  when  it  was 
really  the  Chairs.  Those  who  contem¬ 
plate  planting  a  medium  late  yellow 
freestone  will  do  well  to  plant  Chairs, 


except  where  varieties  of  the  Crawford 
type  do  not  succeed.  The  drawing  re¬ 
produced  in  Fig.  236  was  made  from  a 
good  average  specimen  from  a  tree  that 
was  well-laden,  on  the  farm  of  Charles 
Wright,  of  Seaford,  Del. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Li.  A.  Goodman,  of  Missouri,  calls  for 
fruit  from  that  State  to  show  at  Paris. 
Here  are  the  directions  for  gathering  and 
packing:  “Gather  with  the  stems  on,  good, 
sound,  well  colored,  even  sized  specimens 
without  scab,  worm  marks  or  bruises;  in 
fact,  as  near  perfect  as  possible.  Double 
wrap  them,  first  in  tissue  and  then  in  par- 
rafin  paper.  Pack  them  closely  in  boxes 
or  barrels,  so  they  will  not  move  in  the 
least.  Head  up  or  box  up  closely  and  firm¬ 
ly,  putting  old  paper  on  the  sides  and  top 
where  there  is  danger  of  bruising.” 

Cherry  Notes.— Sweet  cherries  sell  here 
at  retail  12%  to  18  cents  per  quart.  In  my 
own  orchard  of  360  trees  I  set  the  rows  al¬ 
ternately,  Dayton,  Ida,  Early  Richmond, 
replanted  with  Montmorency.  I  intend  to 
top-graft  most  of  the  Richmond  to  a  very 
fine  variety  I  accidentally  came  across  at 
Medway,  Ohio.  It  is  of  the  Morello  class 
but  very  black  and  meaty;  not  so  watery 
and  larger  than  the  Richmond,  also  later. 
Ida  does  not  bear  more  than  one-third  as 
much  as  Dayton  (a  local  seedling) ;  that 
seems  to  have  weak  blossoms  as  they 
bloomed  heavily  last  Spring,  but  they 
failed  to  set  a  crop  although  no  frost  oc¬ 
curred.  r.  T.  w. 


that  runs  on  wheels. 

Sold  Everywhere. 
Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


THE  WHEEL  OF  TIME 

for  all  time  is  the 

Metal  Wheel. 

make  them  in  all  sizes  and  vari¬ 
eties,  TO  FIT  AN  Y  AXLE.  Any 
height,  any  width  of  tire  desired. 
Our  wheels  are  either  direct  or 
stagger  spoke.  Can  FIT  YOUR 
WAGON  perfectly  without  change. 

NO  BREAKING  DOWN. 

■No  drying  out.  No  resetting  tires.  Cheap 

because  they  endure.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices.  Free  upon  request. 

PiAotrio  Wheel  Co. 


4  Buggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  87.25 
with  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  11.00 

I  make  all  sizes  &  grades.  Bead  for  cat.  giving 
instructions  for  ordering.  Special  Grade 
Wheels  for  repair  work,  $5.50.  ft  prepaid,  if  you 
write  to-day.  W.  K.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall.  Pa 


®We  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  dll.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


S.  &  B.  Earth  Auger. 

Send  for  circular.  Sample 
at  cost  to  introduce. 
Eureka  Fence  Mfg.Co. 
Box  Y,  Richmond,  Ind. 


Heavy  Stay  Wires 
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Support  a  Fence  Small-sized  soft  tie  wires 
need  support.  Send  for  our  catalogue. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Welland,  Out.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CONSIDERING  THE  QUALITY, 

our  prices  now  are  a  strong  Inducement.  Write  us. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Heavy  Weight. — Since  the  Hope 
Farm  man  had  his  picture  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  people  have  been  setting  him 
down  as  a  heavyweight.  One  man  writes 
that  the  back  view  indicates  that  tho 
Hope  Farm  man  eats  more  pork  than 
beans.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity  I  have 
figured  the  weight  of  the  members  of 
our  family.  Here  they  are: 


Grandmother  (estimated)  .  175 

Aunt  Mary  . 184 

The  Madame  .  115 

Aunt  Jennie  .  169 

Hope  Farm  man .  170 

Uncle  Ed .  139 

Charlie  .  148 

Hugh  .  150 

The  Cutting  .  126 

Aunt  Patience  .  155 

The  Graft  .  56 

The  Bud  .  43 

Older  Scion  . 41 

Younger  Scion  .  32 


Total  . 1,703 


Let’s  hear  from  some  other  heavy 
R.  N.  Y.  families.  Aunt  Jennie  knows 
that  it  requires  a  good  many  pounds  of 
food  to  feed  this  company,  the  Cutting 
will  guarantee  that  acres  of  dishes  must 
be  washed  and  wiped,  and  the  Madame 
and  Grandmother  are  prepared  to  testify 
that  much  patching  and  darning  aro 
needed  to  keep  their  clothes  in  shape. 

I  fear  Hope  Farm  can  show  more  beef 
than  beauty,  but  that  isn’t  our  fault — 
besides  beef  is  more  useful. 

Who's  Who? — “Who  are  all  these  peo¬ 
ple  anyway?”  That  is  a  question  re¬ 
cently  asked  and  I  may  properly  answer 
it,  since  our  peculiar  family  circum¬ 
stances  have  much  to  do  with  the  name 
and  the  methods  of  Hope  Farm.  Grand¬ 
mother  is  the  Madame’s  mother.  She  is 
the  Hope  Farm  man’s  mother-in-law, 
but  he  doesn’t  see  any  point  to  the 
stories  often  told  about  that  character. 
Aunt  Mary  is  the  H.  F.  man’s  sister — a 
Boston  schoolmarm  on  her  vacation. 
Aunt  Jennie  is  the  Madame’s  younger 
sister.  She  is  chairman  and  physical  di¬ 
rector  of  tne  Hope  Farm  kitchen  and 
food  department.  Everybody  knows  who 
the  Madame  is.  She  is  the  mistress  of 
Hope  Farm — a  graduate  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  schoolroom.  Some  people  have  pic¬ 
tured  her  as  a  big  portly  lady — like  her 
mother  or  Aunt  Mary.  She  may  become 
an  expansionist  yet,  but  at  present  she 
has  more  faith  than  fat.  No  use  talking 
about  the  H.  F.  man — he  talks  too  much 
now.  Uncle  Ed  and  Charlie  are  the 
Madame’s  brothers.  Hugh  is  a  Michigan 
boy — brother  of  the  Madame’s  best 
friend.  The  Cutting  is  a  young  woman 
who  has  lived  with  us  so  long  that  she 
is  about  like  our  daughter.  She  is  now 
a  school  girl — training  for  the  hard  busi¬ 
ness  of  life.  Aunt  Patience  is  Uncle  Ed’s 
wife.  The  Graft  is  a  little  waif — I  have 
already  told  his  story.  The  Bud  is  our 
own  little  girl,  and  the  Scions  are  Aunt 
Jennie’s  little  children.  Now  then,  per¬ 
haps  the  story  of  Hope  Farm  will  be 
clearer.  It  takes  hard  and  tight  weav¬ 
ing  to  bind  such  strongly  assorted  ele¬ 
ments  into  one  household.  It  would  be 
folly  to  say  that  we  have  an  ideal  house¬ 
hold.  We  just  do  our  best  to  be  indus¬ 
trious,  cheerful  and  full  of  hope — and 
let  the  Golden  Rule  rule.  Some  folks 
work  the  Golden  Rule  on  the  standard 
ratio.  That  is,  they  want  others  to  do  16 
things  for  tnem  for  every  one  thing  they 
do  in  return. 

All  Over. — That  grass  seed  is  in 
among  those  apple  trees.  The  soil  was 
worked  and  worked  until  Charlie,  Frank 
and  Dan  were  about  dizzy.  Probably  Mr. 
Clark  would  say  it  wasn’t  fitted  right, 
but  I’ll  guarantee  there  never  was  a  field 
fitted  so  well  in  our  neighborhood. 
Really  it  took  the  horses  away  from 
other  necessary  work.  That  is  the  rock 
the  average  farmer  will  run  against 
when  he  tries  to  follow  this  Clark  meth¬ 
od  exactly.  With  only  one  team  there 
are  a  dozen  jobs  on  hand.  .  .  .  The 
Kaffir  corn  and  sorghum  are  heading  out 
nicely,  and  will  make  quite  a  little  grain. 
Still,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
grow  them  again.  By  actual  test  our 
flint  corn  gives  more  fodder  and  more 
grain  than  either  the  Kaffir  or  the  sor¬ 


ghum.  They  are  all  right  in  Kansas,  but 
in  New  Jersey  we  can  do  better  with  our 
own  folks.  .  .  .  The  orchard  where 
we  sowed  oats,  rye  and  Crimson  clover 
is  a  beautiful  sight.  The  oats  and  tho 
clover  have  outgrown  the  rye  and  cover 
the  ground  with  a  thick  mat.  It  will 

make  very  fine  Fall  pasture . 

The  cabbage  is  still  stretching  its  wings 
and  growing.  It  is  a  cheering  sight.  The 
outlook  for  it  is  better  than  I  expected, 
and  the  price  will  be  right,  too,  I  hope. 
The  grass  seed  was  sown  by  hand. 
Some  people  start  out  with  all  the  seed 
needed  on  an  acre  or  more.  They  can¬ 
not  possibly  gauge  it  right,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  that  some  parts  of  the  field  have 
twice  as  much  as  others.  We  divided 
the  field  into  about  20  parts,  and  sowed 
fertilizer,  Red-top  and  Timothy  separ¬ 
ately  by  measure,  so  that  each  space  had 
an  even  share.  This  takes  far  more  time 
but  it  pays  to  have  it  even. 

Horse  Habits. — Horses  have  many  of 
the  traits  common  to  humans.  Dan  is 
our  fighter.  He  kicked  old  Franko,  and 
recently  he  let  out  at  old  Major  and  laid 
him  up  with  a  lame  leg.  Recently  we 
used  the  Hoover  digger  and  as  Major 
was  lame  hired  another  team.  One  of 
this  team  was  a  white  horse  which  was 
like  some  folks  you  know — nipping  and 
snarling  at  its  mate.  He  stood  next  to 
Dan  with  the  pole  between  them.  When 
things  went  wrong  old  White  would  get 
mad  and  reach  over  to  bite  at  Dan.  You 
have  all  seen  horses  act  that  way.  Our 
Dau  was  very  brave  when  old  Major  was 
near  him,  but  old  White  had  a  chip  on 
his  shoulder,  and  Dan,  like  many  a  hu¬ 
man  bully,  never  said  a  word  back.  At 
last  Charlie  changed  the  horses  so  as 
to  put  big  Frank  next  Mr.  White,  who 
apparently  sized  him  up  as  a  big,  good- 
natured  coward.  Old  White  kept  up  that 
nipping,  and  Frank  stood  it  just  as  long 
as  he  could.  At  last  he  lashed  out  with 
both  hind  feet.  He  hit  the  pole,  and  I’ll 
tell  you  right  here  that  it’s  mighty 
lucky  for  White  that  he  did.  It  would 
have  been  a  black  day  for  White  if  those 
big  hoofs  had  hit  him,  as  Frank  meant 
they  should.  Under  such  circumstances 
a  man  might  turn  the  other  cheek  to  a 
citizen  like  old  White,  but  my  judgment 
is  that  most  of  us  would  have  used  boot 
or  knuckles  before  we  offered  the  cheek. 

From  Calf  to  Cow. — A  reader  sends 
us  the  following  note: 

I  have  a  young  calf  five  weeks  old  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  The  mother  a  most  remarkable 
grade  Jersey  and  sire  an  Ayrshire  bull. 
How  can  I  make  the  calf  a  most  excellent 
milker?  I  mean,  what  is  the  proper  feed? 
We  stake  her  out  in  medium  pasture. 
Should  she  have  cornmeal  and  bran  night 
and  morning?  m.  e.  m. 

Our  own  calf,  Daisy,  is  about  the  same 
age.  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  an  expert 
dairyman,  but  this  is  about  what  I  shall 
try  to  do:  Examine  most  of  the  good 
milking  cows  you  know  .and  you  will 
find  that  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  inclined 
to  put  on  fat.  You  cannot  fatten  them 
readily.  They  have  large,  prominent 
stomachs  and  udders,  and  do  not  look 
like  steers  or  beefy  cows.  The  parents 
of  the  calf  may  give  it  good  intentions 
and  tendencies,  but  unless  these  are  de¬ 
veloped  and  directed  the  calf  must  go 
wrong.  The  cow  will  do  one  of  two 
things  with  her  food,  either  put  fat  on 
her  bones  or  deliver  it  into  the  pail.  If 
the  little  calf  is  fed  and  handled  so  that 
she  begins  early  to  lay  fat  on  her  bones 
it  is  my  opinion  that  she  will  never 
make  a  first-class  cow.  She  should  be 
induced  to  eat  large  quantities  of  bulky 
food  to  give  her  a  big  stomach  and  she 
should  have  plenty  of  room  to  exercise 
and  run  about.  I  feel  sure  that  running 
and  skipping  is  good  for  the  calf. 

Daisy  now  has  all  the  skim-milk  we 
can  spare.  This  milk  is  warmed  and  she 
drinks  it  out  of  a  pail.  She  has  a  large 
clean  box-stall  to  run  in,  and  on  pleas¬ 
ant  days  is  tied  out  where  she  can 
eat  grass.  She  has  learned  to  eat  quite 
a  little.  We  shall  keep  a  box  containing 
whole  oats  before  her  all  the  time  and 
later  mix  wheat  bran  with  them. 


There  is  no  grain  equal  to  oats  for  put¬ 
ting  spirit  into  a  horse  or  bones  into 
young  animals.  I  do  not  like  oatmeal 
for  cows,  for  I  think  it  is  apt  to  make 
light-colored  butter.  For  roughage  this 
Winter  we  shall  feed  coarse  hay  and 
crushed  cornstalks — all  the  calf  will  eat. 
John  Gould  tells  me  that  silage  and 
whole  oats,  with  about  enough  clover 
hay  for  the  calf  to  clean  its  teeth,  is  an 
ideal  calf  ration.  I  don’t  doubt  this,  but 
I  haven’t  any  silo.  We  may  try  the  plan 
of  steaming  the  cut  stalks  to  soften  them 
before  feeding.  The  skim-milk  will  be 
fed  all  Winter.  There  will  be  less  of  it 
later,  and  the  calf  will  be  bigger.  If 
Charlie  begins  soon  to  mix  the  clear  dish 
water  with  the  milk  I  shall  find  no 
fault.  We  do  not  wish  to  feed  cornmeal 
under  any  circumstances,  we  do  not 
think  it  pays  to  mix  grain  of  any  sort 
with  the  calf’s  drink.  Far  better  feed 
the  grain  alone  dry.  The  calf  should  be 
kept  warm,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to  turn 
it  out  in  the  sun  every  day  for  a  little 
while.  Use  the  brush  frequently,  espe¬ 
cially  on  its  neck  and  back.  Do  not  let 
it  become  lousy.  Give  it  a  room  of  its 
own.  We  would  never  tie  up  a  family 
cow.  A  dairyman  is,  of  course,  forced 
to  do  this,  but  where  one  keeps  a  single 
cow  he  should  give  her  a  box-stall  or 
room  and  never  tie  her  head.  I  believe 
that  it  is  desirable  to  handle  and  manip¬ 
ulate  the  call's  udder.  This  will  get  her 
accustomed  to  her  future  business  of 
giving  down  milk,  and  will  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  help  develop  the  udder.  Keep  the 
caif  ’’•igoicus,  thriving  and  raw-boned. 
Do  not  let  her  get  fat.  Keep  her  gentle 
and  good-natured,  and  if  she  does  not 
make  a  good  cow  it  will  be  the  fault  of 
her  parents  and  not  yours.  Do  not  be 
too  sure  that  this  breeding  will  produce 
a  good  cow.  These  cross-bred  animals 
are  often  disappointing  even  when  both 
animals  aye  good  individuals  H.  w.  o. 


OVERHAULING  AN  OLD  ORCHARD 

I  have  had  a  good  many  trees  in  the 
condition  that  your  old  orchards  prob¬ 
ably  are;  dormant  so  far  as  making 
much  new  wood  is  concerned;  useless  in 
regard  to  their  crop  of  fruit;  lacking 
good  limbs  into  which  to  graft  other 
varieties.  Sometimes  they  have  stood 
where  I  did  not  like  to  tear  up  the  turf, 
and  surface  fertilization  had  little  effect. 
I  have  cut  off  nearly  all  the  large  limbs, 
perhaps  four  or  five  feet  from  the  body, 
taking  care  to  saw  the  under  cut  first, 
so  as  not  to  split  down  the  stump.  These 
cuts  have  been  smoothed  and  oiled  and 
the  tree  left  to  sprout  freely,  as  it  pretty 
surely  will.  Sometimes,  if  the  sprouts 
are  too  numerous,  I  out  off  some  of  those 
nearest  the  body,  but  I  like  to  leave  a 
good  supply  of  foliage  to  carry  on  the 
natural  processes  of  growth.  The  sec¬ 
ond  year  I  thin  these  sprouts,  leaving 
the  strongest  and  best  placed  for  making 
a  good  head  to  the  tree.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  third  season  I  put  in  scions 
freely,  and  keep  down  all  sprout  growth 
as  far  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  At  the  end 
of  the  fifth  season,  sometimes  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  season,  I  have  a  large, 
well-shaped  tree,  capable  and  ready  to 
bear  a  full  crop  of  superior  fruit.  I  can 
see  one  now  from  my  window  as  I  write, 
its  limbs  bending  beneath  a  weight  of 


mammoth  Fall  Wine  apples,  that  for  30 
years  simply  cumbered  the  earth.  Such 
trees  are  invaluable  to  top-work  with 
slow-growing  varieties.  Some  would 
chop  them  down  and  begin  over  again. 
But  I  have  a  decided  aversion  to  destroy¬ 
ing  that  which  has  taken  so  many  years 
to  build,  and  I  think  my  way  is  best. 
Try  it  on  a  tree  or  two.  I  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  those  old  trees  ready  to  graft  next 
Spring,  and  I  am  going  to  put  in  some 
varieties  that  seem  to  me  to  be  worth 
giving  a  chance.  The  Tuttle  is  one,  a 
handsome  dark-red  apple,  large  as  Bald¬ 
win,  and  always  smoother  and  fairer 
thau  that  variety.  It  was  common  here 
50  years  ago,  but  the  newer  kinds  have 
nearly  crowded  it  out.  The  Hoel,  a  na¬ 
tive  seedling,  is  another;  a  large  cook¬ 
ing  apple  that  comes  just  as  the  early 
apples  are  going  out.  It  is  almost  an 
August  Pippin,  and  though  yellow,  it  is 
a  very  handsome  and  salable  apple. 
There  is  another  late  Winter  apple  that 
is  found  in  old  orchards  here,  but  I  can 
get  no  name  for  it,  except  that  each  one 
who  has  it,  has  some  name  of  his  own 
for  it.  It  is  large,  red,  of  the  Pearmain 
type,  yellow-fleshed,  sprightly,  and  keeps 
remarkably.  Another  seedling  is  the 
Beardsley  or  Huntington  Sweet,  a  seed¬ 
ling  originating  in  Huntington,  Conn., 
and  of  which  the  original  tree  is  still 
standing,  or  was  a  year  or  so  ago.  This 
apple  is  the  best  Winter  sweet  apple  I 
know.  It  is  very  large,  dull-red  and  an 
abundant  bearer.  Its  quality  is  nearly 
best,  and  while  it  can  be  eaten  in  late 
October,  it  will  keep  under  favorable 
conditions  until  March,  c.  p.  augur. 


It  Saves  Five  Times  Its  Cost 
iii  a  single  Winter— the  Rochester  Radiator. — Adv. 


The  Prosperous 
Farmer  ^  ^ 


Farming  is  a  science.  To 
f«a.rm  with  profit,  the  farmer 
must  thoroughly  inform  him¬ 
self  on  the  subject  of  fertilizers. 
If  he  does  this,  success  is 
assured.  Potash  is  essential 
to  every  crop. 

We  have  valuable  books  telling  all  about  the 
use  of  fertilizers  and  Potash  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer.  We  gladly  mail 
them  FREE.  A  postal  will  do. 
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One  Delaware  peach  grower  is  reported  to  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  great  idea  in  protecting  his  fruit  from  ma¬ 
rauders.  He  displayed  conspicuously  this  startling 
legend  on  signs  nailed  to  his  orchard  fence:  “Caution! 
This  Pence  is  Surmounted  by  a  Live  Electric  Wire!” 
The  wire  could  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the  fence,  strung 
on  glass  insulators,  and  the  peach  crop  within  was 
treated  with  profound  respect.  It  is  more  than  hinted, 
however,  that  the  live  wire  was  merely  a  dummy,  but 
no  one  was  found  sufficiently  rash  to  experiment  with 
this  electric  policeman. 

* 

A  horse  dealer  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  recently 
brought  before  a  police  court  on  the  charge  of  “re¬ 
making”  a  horse  with  intent  to  defraud.  He  had  sold 
a  horse  to  a  negro  farmer  and,  while  at  pasture,  the 
animal  had  been  soaked  in  a  passing  storm.  The  ef¬ 
fect  was  somewhat  peculiar,  for  patches  of  his  skin 
began  to  curl  up  and  peel  off.  Investigation  showed 
that  a  number  of  bald  or  calloused  places  on  the 
horse’s  hide  had  been  skillfully  patched  with  calf¬ 
skin,  making  the  workworn  horse  look  as  good  as 
new.  The  purchaser  did  not  approve  of  his  patch- 
work  horse,  and  will  prosecute  the  dealer. 

* 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  uses  a  machine 
known  as  a  weed  burner  to  destroy  weeds  along  its 
track.  Gasoline  tanks  are  placed  upon  an  ordinary 
flat  car,  connected  by  pipes  with  a  heavy  iron  frame 
in  front,  like  the  pilot  on  an  engine,  extending  the 
width  of  the  ties.  In  this  frame  are  pipes,  holes  and 
valves,  through  which  the  burning  gas  is  forced,  kill¬ 
ing  all  the  weeds  between  the  rails,  and  on  either 
side  as  far  as  the  ends  of  the  ties.  So  many  per¬ 
nicious  weeds  travel,  like  the  tramps,  along  the  rail¬ 
way,  that  their  destruction  is  an  important  matter. 
An  untidy  weed-grown  switch  where  refuse  from 
stock  cars  has  been  dumped,  may  be  a  source  of  in¬ 
festation  to  all  the  farms  around. 

* 

The  month  of  August  seems  to  have  upset  many 
guesses  or  estimates  of  crops.  Late  in  July,  when  re¬ 
ports  were  made,  many  observers  gave  what  they 
hoped  rather  than  what  they  actually  saw  as  their 
report.  Had  August  been  wet  or  even  as  damp  as 
usual  their  hopes  would  have  been  realized,  but  the 
continued  dry  weather  has  taken  the  hope  out  of  it, 
so  that  September  finds  several  crops  very  short.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  apples,  tobacco,  corn  and  cotton  lost  ground 
in  August,  and  these  crops  are  likely  to  be  short  as  a 
whole,  no  matter  how  well  supplied  certain  localities 
may  be.  New  York  farmers  are  greatly  interested  in 
the  apple  crop  this  year.  They  ought  to  get  enough 
out  of  it  to  make  up  their  losses  on  other  crops. 

* 

For  me  past  10  years  the  wise  men  have  been  dem¬ 
onstrating  by  means  of  figures  and  theories  that  cot¬ 
ton  growers  must  expect  permanently  low  prices  for 
their  product.  It  was  said  that  England  is  encourag¬ 
ing  cotton  culture  in  India  and  Egypt,  and  that  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  hope  to  grow  the  crop  in  their  own 
colonies.  These  countries  are  the  best  customers  for 
American  cotton.  It  is  but  natural  that  they  should 
attempt  to  supply  at  least  a  part  of  the  cotton  re¬ 
quired  by  their  mills,  and  it  seemed  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  they  would  in  time  succeed  in  doing  so. 
America  had  at  one  time  a  monopoly  in  supplying 
them  with  tobacco,  but  time  has  broken  that.  There 
was  good  reason  to  expect  that  cotton  had  been  per¬ 
manently  cheapened,  yet,  within  the  past  week  the 
price  has  jumped  to  over  10  cents  a  pound.  It  is  true 
that  this  year’s  crop  is  reported  short  in  some  sec¬ 
tions,  yet  this  would  not  entirely  account  for  the  rise. 
It  is  one  of  those  strange  freaks  of  trade  which  can¬ 


not  be  explained.  It  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the 
southern  farmer,  and  seems  to  show  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  Europeans,  America  is  still  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  world  with  cotton. 

It  does  not  pay  to  vacillate.  If  a  man  starts  out  to 
keep  a  dairy  he  should  post  himself  about  dairying, 
and  keep  at  it  even  if  some  years  seem  unfavorable 
for  that  business.  So  with  sheep.  While  southern 
New  York  is  not  a  sheep  region,  particularly,  yet  for 
several  years  the  number  of  sheep  kept  has  been  on 
the  increase  there.  For  a  year  or  two  there  has  been 
rather  less  profit  in  them,  and  there  is  a  tendency  just 
at  present  to  sell  them  off.  It  seems  to  us  that  L*is 
is  bad  policy.  We  would  not  be  surprised  if  now  were 
just  the  time  to  go  to  keeping  sheep;  at  any  rate,  the 
outlook  is  fully  as  favorable  as  for  anything,  and  as 
favorable  as  for  several  years  back. 

* 

In  that  note  on  page  651,  concerning  the  milk  can  as 
a  possible  incendiary,  reference  is  made  to  the  fact 
that  imperfect  glass  may  burn  the  leaves  of  green¬ 
house  plants.  We  have  never  heard  of  a  case  where 
fire  originated  in  the  greenhouse  from  this  cause,  but 
we  have  seen  plants  showing  a  defective  leaf  caused 
by  a  blister  in  the  glass  above,  which  focused  the  sun’s 
rays  like  a  burning  glass.  For  this  reason  florists  are 
careful  to  select  glass  free  from  imperfections,  unless 
it  is  to  be  kept  shaded  with  whitewash  or  other  ma¬ 
terial.  Growers  of  palms  and  other  fine  foliage  plants 
find  it  particularly  necessary  to  select  glass  free  from 
blisters  or  ripples,  since  a  sunburn  spot  may  easily 
ruin  the  selling  value  of  a  fine  specimen. 

* 

The  terrible  storm  at  Galveston,  Texas,  wrought 
awful  destruction  to  life  and  property.  In  the  face 
of  this  fearful  damage  it  may  seem  like  small  business 
to  refer  to  the  injury  wrought  by  local  high  winds. 
Yet  here  and  there  destructive  gales  have  seriously 
hurt  the  fruit  crop.  For  example  we  have  this  report 
from  Niagara  Co.,  New  York: 

I  am  just  informed  that  a  very  difficult  problem  for  the 
Niagara  fruit  belt  was  settled  by  Providence  last  night — 
and  that  is  the  price  of  Winter  apples.  In  the  night  a 
southwest  wind  arose  and  soon  developed  into  a  very 
severe  gale,  and  this  morning  (while  full  reports  are  not 
yet  at  hand),  our  orchards  are  swept  clean— all  blown  off 
and  worthless,  in  my  own  orchard.  I  had  probably  1,000 
barrels  of  fine  fruit.  This  morning  all  on  the  ground  but 
about  two  per  cent.  The  gale  continued  all  night,  and 
must  have  reached  all  over  this  county  and  the  damage 
amounts  to  millions  of  dollars. 

We  hope  the  damage  is  not  so  serious  as  our  corre¬ 
spondent  thinks,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  high 
winds  have  ruined  many  apples. 

* 

Now  that  rural  schools  are  commencing  their  work 
it  is  a  good  time  for  both  teachers  and  farmers  who 
patronize  the  school  to  see  whether  they  cannot  mu¬ 
tually  aid  each  other.  There  are  many  interesting  yet 
simple  little  experiments  that  teachers  can  do  at  odd 
moments,  or  they  can  give  familiar  talks  to  pupils 
about  the  things  around  them  that  will  often  set  them 
to  thinking,  and  create  an  interest  that  will  not  only 
benefit  the  pupil,  but  will  keep  him  out  of  mischief 
some  day  and  so  aid  the  teacher  as  well.  Many  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter  coming  under  the  head  of  botany  or  chem¬ 
istry  or  zoology  (we  would  not  dignify  it  by  any  of 
those  big  names  if  we  were  in  school),  which  many  a 
farmer  has  wished  he  knew  about,  can  be  given  to 
pupils  and  thus  help  them,  and  possibly  the  parent, 
too.  Can  parents  help  their  school  any  more  than  by 
letting  the  teacher  know  that  her  efforts  are  appre¬ 
ciated?  She  has  quite  a  problem  on  her  hands  to 
classify  the  school  so  as  to  find  time  for  these  extras. 

• 

We  have  not  advised  northern  farmers  to  use  the  cow 
pea  as  hay  or  silage.  It  may  be  desirable  in  some 
places  to  cut  the  vines  and  feed  them  green  to  the 
cows.  In  other  cases  it  may  pay  to  turn  the  hogs  in 
to  eat  down  the  vines.  We  would  not,  however,  at¬ 
tempt  to  cure  them  for  hay.  We  are  not  likely  to  have 
good  drying  weather  when  the  cow  pea  is  fit  to  cut. 
The  vines  are  hard  to  cure,  and  are  not  likely  to  give 
satisfactory  fodder  in  the  North.  We  think  the  cow 
pea  is  like  a  Jersey  cow  in  one  respect.  Our  Jerseys 
do  so  well  at  the  pail  through  a  long  and  active  life, 
that  we  can  almost  afford  to  give  them  a  decent  burial 
after  their  death  rather  than  to  try  to  sell  them  to  the 
butcher  for  beef.  The  place  for  the  cow  pea  is  on  .he 
poorest  fields  of  the  farm.  The  crop  will  do  so  much 
for  these  poor  waste  fields  that  we  can  afford  to  grow 
it  for  manure  alone,  plowing  the  vines  directly  under, 
rather  than  to  try  to  cut  the  vines  for  hay.  The  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  it  pays  to  mix  cow-pea  vines  or 
Soy  beans  with  the  corn  when  filling  the  silo  is  often 
disputed.  We  know  farmers  in  Delaware  who  cut  the 
cow-pea  vines  into  the  silo,  using  one  part  cow  peas 
to  about  three  of  corn.  The  result  is  that  the  silage  is 
strong  and  well  eaten  by  the  cows.  Others  who  have 


tried  the  plan  say  that  the  cow-pea  vines  make  poor 
silage,  and  that  there  is  a  far  greater  loss  when  they 
are  mixed  with  the  corn.  Our  own  opinion  is  that 
corn  is  the  best  silage  crop  that  can  be  grown,  and  we 
would  not  attempt  to  mix  clover  hay,  cow  peas  or  Soy 
beans  with  it;  certainly  not  in  a  poorly-made  silo 
which  is  not  air-tight. 

* 

Two  years  ago  the  Twenty-eighth  Congressional  dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York  gave  Sereno  E.  Payne  a  majority  of 
nearly  10,000  votes.  This  district  embraces  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Cayuga,  Cortland,  Ontario,  Wayne  and  Yates. 
There  are  in  the  district  91  butter  and  cheese  factories, 
besides  thousands  of  private  dairies  where  butter  is 
made.  There  are  also  hundreds  of  farms  from  which 
milk  is  shipped  to  the  city.  Now  the  politician  may 
talk  about  "tariff,”  or  “finance,”  or  “expansion,”  but 
the  fact  is  that  to  those  who  must  live  on  the  product 
sent  to  market  from  these  dairy  farms  the  fair  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  traffic  in  oleo  is  the  greatest  business  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  times.  So  long  as  oleo  can  be  made  of 
cheap  fats,  and  fraudulently  sold  as  butter,  every  man 
who  is  in  partnership  with  a  cow  must  suffer,  be¬ 
cause  every  pound  of  counterfeit  fat  that  is  put  on  the 
market  reduces  the  demand  for  milk  or  its  honest 
products.  The  fruit  growers  and  general  farmers  need 
not  think  that  this  contest  concerns  dairymen  alone. 
There  is  a  principle  at  stake.  It  is  easy  to  see  if  we 
once  abandon  the  battle  and  admit  the  right  to  sell 
a  fraudulent  counterfeit  of  butter  we  shall  let  down 
the  bars  for  all  sorts  of  food  adulterations.  Fruit¬ 
growers  who  attempted  to  sell  their  surplus  products 
in  the  form  of  juices  or  jellies  would  soon  find  them¬ 
selves  confronted  by  even  worse  foes  than  oleo.  Now 
Congressman  Payne  has  put  himself  squarely  against 

the  Grout  bill,  which  is  a  measure  designed  to  force 
the  oleo  manufacturers  into  honest  ways.  They  have 
declined  to  be  honest  on  their  own  account.  In  our 
judgment  Mr.  Payne  ought  to  be  defeated  this  Fall. 
There  is  such  a  vast  majority  to  be  overcome  that  he 
may  not  get  his  deserts,  but  the  very  size  of  this  ma¬ 
jority  will  induce  many  of  his  party  friends  to  vote 
against  him  so  as  to  give  him  a  sound  thrashing  and 
still  send  him  back  to  show  his  stripes  to  the  oleo 
crowd.  Mr.  Payne  seemed  afraid  of  the  oleo  trust. 
Vote  for  the  cow  rather  than  for  the  coward. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

CUTTING  CORN. 

That  corn’s  jest  fit  to  cut— them  ears  hang  down 
Jest  right— the  outer  husk  is  turning  brown. 

I  ain't  no  hand  to  let  it  stand  and  cure 
Before  it’s  cut— that  spoils  the  fodder  sure. 

Here,  Dick,  you’re  sorter  light,  you  start  an’  bend 
Them  tops  all  down  ahead— be  sure  an’  tend 
To  havin’  all  them  shocks  stand  in  a  row; 

I’d  rather  have  ye  do  it  right  and  slow 
Than  have  ye  git  ’em  tangled  up— say,  Jack, 

That  ain’t  no  way  to  cut— you’ll  kill  your  back; 

Jest  take  yer  knife  an’  bring  the  hill  up — so, 

Then  whack  it  off  with  one  good  solid  blow. 

Oh,  Bill!  Don’t  lift  so  hard— why,  can’t  ye  see 
How  I  can  swing  this  armful  on  my  knee? 

Don’t  walk  up  to  the  shock  with  every  hill; 

Hold  out  your  arm  like  this  and  let  it  fill! 

You,  Tommy,  tie  them  shocks  an’  leave  ’em  so, 

The  top  holds  tight,  but  air  blows  in  below. 

So  we  can  dry  the  butts  out— that’s  the  way, 

We’re  countin’  on  this  corn  to  save  the  hay. 

You  talk  about  your  harvesters.— I’ll  bet 
Me  an’  my  boys  can  beat  machinery  yet. 

In  touch— a  live  wire  and  a  dead  man. 

The  drought  means  many  empty  barns. 

The  law  of  the  license  question— page  639. 

A  doughnut  might  be  called  hole-wheat  bread. 

Train  your  cows  to  stand  so  you  can  milk  on  either  side. 

It  often  makes  a  fellow  hot  to  see  things  put  in  cold 
type. 

We  feel  sure  that  green  rape  will  taint  the  milk  If  fed 
to  cows.  It  is  grand  for  hogs,  though. 

There  are  some  men  who  think  they  cannot  pick  their 
way  through  life  unless  they  curse  and  kick. 

We  now  have  a  letter  from  the  Maine  dairyman  whose 
house  was  burned,  as  he  thinks,  by  fire  caused  by  a  milk 
can  cover.  He  is  sure  of  it. 

We  seem  to  have  come  to  a  time  in  this  country  when 
hundreds  of  farmers  desire  to  remodel  or  make  over  the 
old  barn.  How  to  do  it  right  is  a  mighty  problem. 

Hundreds  of  readers  seem  to  be  trying  the  Clark  method 
of  grass  seeding.  Most  of  them  run  the  risk  of  failure, 
because  they  have  a  low  conception  of  what  is  ‘‘good 
enough.” 

At  the  New  York  State  Fair,  Prof.  Harding,  of  the 
Geneva  Station,  etchibited  specimens  of  the  bacteria 
which  work  in  milk,  butter  and  cheese.  It  was  a  very 
useful  exhibit. 

Two  weeks  ago  reference  was  made  to  the  Lacey  act, 
forbidding  the  importation  of  certain  foreign  birds  and 
animals  except  on  permit  from  the  United  States  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  From  the  wording  of  the  law  there 
seemed  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  dead  as  well  as 
live  animals  were  included  in  this  prohibition.  The  At¬ 
torney-General  has  now  rendered  an  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  this  portion  of  the  Lacey  act  covers  only  live  birds 
and  animals,  and  that  no  permit  will  be  needed  for  the 
importation  of  dead  game  from  foreign  countries. 
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AMERICAN  PORK  IN  BRITISH  MARKETS. 

Can  Its  Sa/e  Be  Increased? 

Part  II. 

The  pains  taken  to  put  meat  up  attractively  is  car¬ 
ried  far  beyond  anything  in  at  all  common  practice 
in  the  States.  At  Leith,  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  an 
importer  of  pork  from  several  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  took  me  into  the  rear  part  of  his  estab¬ 
lishment,  where  he  had  a  set  of  rooms  in  which  ex¬ 
perts  were  at  work  preparing  pork  for  the  British 
trade.  A  dressed  pig  received  by  the  firm  is  first  dis¬ 
membered  into  head,  sides,  hams,  shoulders  and  feet. 
The  hams,  shoulders  and  sides  are  trimmed  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  the  two  latter  then  have  the  bones 
removed  by  skillful  manipulation  of  the  knife  and 
hands.  The  side  is  then  rolled  lengthwise  into  the 
shape  of  a  sausage,  when  it  is  neatly  tied  together 
with  twine.  The  shoulder  is  skinned,  and  then  tied 
up  in  attractive  shape.  A  large  amount  of  bacon  sold 
to-day  in  Britain  is  rendered  boneless  in  this  way,  and 
I  was  told  that  nine  out  of  10  shoulders  were  thus 
treated.  While  ail  hams  are  not  generally  boned,  this 
Scotch  dealer  stated  that  the  bulk  of  American  hams 
have  their  bones  taken  out,  are  skinned,  rolled  and 
tied.  Where  Canadian  hams  were  compared  in  price 
with  those  from  the  States,  early  in  July,  the  former 
were  quoted  at  58  shillings  per  hundredweight,  while 
the  latter  were  50.  Twice  I  noticed  signs  in  conspic¬ 
uous  places,  that  I  noted  down  as  of  interest.  Cover¬ 
ing  the  front  of  a  building  in  London,  painted  in  large 
letters,  was  this  sign,  preceded  by  the  name  of  the 
advertiser: 


English  and  Scotch  Meat 

FOR  THE  EPICURE. 

New  Zealand  and  American 

FOR  THE  THRIFTY. 


Along  by  the  railway  going  out  of  London  was  this 
sign  in  the  form  of  a  placard  on  good-sized  tin  painted 
sheets,  so  that  more  of  the  same  sort  must  have  been 
tacked  up  elsewhere: 


Davis’s  Pea  - Fed 

BREAKFAST  BACON. 


These  advertisements  in  themselves  are  noteworthy 
as  showing  that  the  people  are  taught  to  see  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  meat,  as  to  the  region  produced  in,  and  food 
fed  the  pigs  producing  the  meat. 

How  much  should  our  feeders  and  breeders  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  demands  of  the  export  trade?  That 
all  depends.  The  natural  inquiry  would  be,  will  it 
pay?  If  one  looks  simply  to  the  immediate  profit  on 
the  feeding  of  a  lot  of  pigs  with  more  expensive  food 
than  corn,  I  doubt  it.  However,  the  man  who  will 
feed  his  pigs  more  nitrogenous  food,  in  which  shorts, 
middlings,  bran,  ground  oats,  wheat  or  pea  meal  play 
a  prominent  part,  will  I  feel  sure  produce  a  stronger, 
leaner,  better-boned  and  thus  more  exportable  pig 
than  one  mainly  corn  fed.  He  will  also  develop  pigs 
that  will  probably  be  more  prolific,  and  perhaps  less 
subject  to  disease  than  those  raised  on  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  fattening  foods.  These  in  themselves  are  im¬ 
portant  considerations,  and  really  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  final  profit  in  swine  raising  and  feed¬ 
ing. 

Without  taking  extreme  grounds  at  all  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  is  my  belief  that  our  swine  interests  would  be 
well  served  if  more  pigs  were  produced  of  a  leaner, 
deeper  type,  such  as  the  leaner  form  of  Berkshire  or 
the  best  of  Yorkshires,  or  what  is  known  in  England 
as  either  Large  or  Middle  Whites.  Such  pigs  are  of 
the  most  prolific  sort,  and  produce  a  pork  of  unex¬ 
celled  quality.  The  simple  fact  alone  of  ability  to  re¬ 
produce  has  much  to  do  with  the  profits  in  swine 
raising,  and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  very  fat  type  is  the  least  prolific,  and 
makes  the  poorest  mothers.  British  meat  dealers  do 
not  think  the  Americans,  as  they  call  them,  will 
change  their  methods  very  much.  One  bright  and 
fair-spoken  Englishman  said  to  me,  “The  Americans 
are  too  independent  to  do  what  the  English  people 
want.  The  Canadians  come  over  here  to  study  the 
market,  listen  to  our  criticisms,  and  say,  ‘We  will  go 
home  and  act  on  your  suggestions.’  The  American 
says,  ‘I  will  see,  but  if  you  don’t  take  our  goods  there 
are  others  that  will.’  ”  That,  perhaps,  expresses  a 
prevalent  sentiment.  Nevertheless,  one  thing  is  true, 
and  that  is,  if  the  United  States  desires  a  strong  mar¬ 
ket  for  her  products  in  Britain,  they  must  cater  to 
the  desires  of  the  buyers. 

Some  may  perhaps  think  that  the  English  trade  dis¬ 
criminates  against  the  American.  I  rather  doubt  this. 
To-day  no  people  are  as  popular  in  Great  Britain  as 
Yankees,  who  are  generally  given  a  cordial  welcome 
by  their  trans-Atlantic  cousins,  who  talk  freely  about 
our  mutual  interests,  etc.  Yet  Danish,  French  and 


Dutch  bacon  command  high  prices  in  England.  It  Is 
simply  because  we  do  not  deliver  the  kind  of  goods 
wanted.  Do  we  wish  to?  c.  s.  plumb. 


A  YANKEE'S  TRIP  IN  CANADA. 

We  Yankees  are  apt  to  think  of  Canada  as  a  cold, 
inhospitable  country  with  nine  months  Winter  and 
the  rest  early  in  Spring  and  late  in  Fall.  No  greater 
mistake  can  be  imagined.  I  was  employed  over  there 
in  institute  work  for  three  months  last  Winter,  and 
have  traveled  quite  extensively  and  mingled  freely 
with  the  people.  I  have  been  much  over  our  own 
country  and  seen  the  farmers  and  how  farming  is 
done  in  many  of  the  States,  and  can  truthfully  say 
that  the  farmers’  houses  in  Canada  will  average  better 
than  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  They  are  quite 
largely  of  brick  and  have  a  look  of  stability  and  com¬ 
fort  about  them  that  is  very  commendable  to  the  good 
sense  and  thrift  of  the  farming  community.  There  is 
also  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  barns  with  good 
basement  stables  than  can  be  found  in  any  like  area 
of  the  United  States. 

The  school  houses  as  a  rule  are  good  substantial 
brick  buildings,  far  better  as  a  class  than  they  will 
average  in  any  of  our  communities.  The  teachers  are 
employed  permanently  and  not  as  with  us  by  the 
single  term,  and,  of  course,  have  the  incentive  to  keep 
up  with  the  times.  The  farmer  is  a  bright,  wide¬ 
awake,  hard-working  fellow,  and  has  sense  enough  to 
know  it  won’t  pay  to  put  bogus  things  into  the  mar¬ 
ket.  He  growls  a  good  deal  at  Uncle  Sam  for  shutting 
him  out  of  our  markets  for  barley,  but  it  was  the 
greatest  blessing  that  could  have  come  to  him,  as  he 
now  feeds  his  barley,  peas  and  oats  to  his  cows  and 
other  stock,  and,  having  a  government  with  sense  and 
honesty  enough  not  to  allow  the  making  of  skim 
cheese  or  oleomargarine,  he  is  getting  more  money 
out  of  the  product  in  cheese  and  butter,  and  is  not 
robbing  his  lands.  In  no  country  in  which  I  have  ever 
been  is  the  government  doing  so  much  for  the  farmer 
as  in  Canada.  Hon.  Sidney  Fisher  and  Hon.  John 
Dryden,  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Ministers  of 
Agriculture,  are  always  out  among  the  farmers  at 
breeders’  meetings,  at  institutes  and  all  gatherings  of 
farmers  generally,  alert  to  their  wants  and  seeing  how 
they  can  benefit  them. 

Each  branch  or  breed  of  live  stock  has  its  associa¬ 
tion,  and  these  are  all  combined  in  a  general  live  stock 
breeders’  association  with  which  the  Ministers  are  al¬ 
ways  working  in  harmony.  So  powerful  has  this  be¬ 
come  that  they  have  been  able  to  secure  a  rate  on 
purebred  animals  used  for  breeding  purposes  of  less 
than  half  rate  on  common  stock.  The  government 
assists  in  putting  all  dairy  products  in  the  old-country 
markets  in  the  best  form;  they  will  not  under  any 
circumstances  permit  the  making  of  skim  cheese  or 
bogus  butter  or  oleomargarine  even  to  be  sold  as 
such,  and  in  case  any  shipment  of  butter  or  cheese 
is  not  up  to  the  desired  mark  an  instructor  is  at  once 
sent  to  the  factory  in  which  it  was  made,  and  he  stays 
until  the  trouble  is  discovered  and  remedied.  It  also 
employs  several  dairy  inspectors  whose  duties  are 
constantly  to  go  from  factory  to  factory  to  see  that 
all  are  kept  up  to  the  highest  excellence. 

Just  now  much  attention  is  given  to  producing 
bacon  suitable  for  export  trade.  The  government  pro¬ 
vided  suitable  photographs  and  charts  showing  the 
kind  of  bacon  demanded  by  the  market,  the  kind  of 
pigs  to  produce  it,  and  insisted  on  the  farmer  being 
instructed  in  the  best  way  to  feed  and  handle  the  pig 
to  make  the  most  desirable  bacon  at  the  maximum 
profit.  A  fat  stock,  dairy  and  poultry  show  was  held 
last  December  at  London,  Ont.,  under  direction  of  the 
government,  and  at  which  it  insisted  every  institute 
worker  should  be  present  to  see  the  animals  judged, 
killed  and  cut  up,  and  to  listen  to  experts  who  lec¬ 
tured  on  each  point.  The  government  is  also  very 
liberal  in  its  support  of  the  college  and  experiment 
stations,  and  it  has  now  in  hand  what  is  called  an 
experimental  union,  in  which  3,000  or  4,000  separate 
experiments  are  conducted  by  as  many  persons  all 
over  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  results  of  which  are 
collected  by  the  college  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers. 

In  institute  work  no  country  is  doing  more,  or  as 
much  with  the  same  money.  In  each  “Riding,”  equi¬ 
valent  to  our  Assembly  districts,  at  least  four  must 
be  held  each  year.  Many  nold  up  to  eight  and  10,  and 
the  farmers  make  it  a  point  to  drop  all  business  and 
go  to  the  institute,  and  woe  be  to  the  poor  fellow 
who  attempts  to  lecture  on  a  subject  on  which  he  is 
not  thoroughly  well-posted.  Altogether  our  Cana¬ 
dian  cousin  is  a  wideawake,  progressive,  hospitable, 
up-to-date  farmer,  and  the  more  we  mingle  among 
them  and  learn  that  honesty  pays  in  dairy  matters 
the  better  it  will  be  for  us.  J.  8.  woodward. 


No  use  talking,  the  Chenango  Strawberry  apple  beats 
them  all.  To  be  sure,  I  live  in  Chenango  County,  but  try 
the  apple  and  you  will  agree  with  me,  I  think.  It  is  not 
quite  so  early  as  the  Early  Harvest,  or  Red  Astrachan, 
but  much  superior  in  flavor,  not  being  so  sharp  or  sour. 

B.  H.  L. 


Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— The  entire  village  of  Coloma,  Mich.,  was 
struck  by  lightning  September  4,  many  buildings  being 
injured.  The  storm  damaged  much  property  throughout 

the  State . September  6,  immense  forest  fires  were 

reported  on  two  sides  of  Buffalo,  Wyo.  A  new  fire  had 
broken  out  near  the  north  fork  of  Powder  River,  and  36 
sections  of  fine  timber  were  destroyed . As  a  re¬ 

sult  of  numerous  highway  robberies  on  street  car  lines 
in  Omaha,  Neb.,  the  car  companies  have  offered  a  reward 
of  1500  for  any  dead  bandits,  and  $250  for  live  ones  de¬ 
livered  to  the  county  jail . English  capitalists 

purpose  competing  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  hav¬ 
ing  secured  options  on  1,000,000  acres  of  oil-producing  land 


in  Wyoming . An  earthquake  at  Lituya  Bay, 

Alaska,  August  H,  did  a  vast  amount  of  damage,  and 
killed  five  Indians . The  tropical  hurricane  which 


reached  the  Florida  coast  September  6-7  caused  much 
damage  to  shipping.  The  same  storm  caused  great  dam¬ 
age  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  washing  away  miles  of  rail¬ 
way,  and  flooding  banana  plantations.  It  reached  the 
Texas  coast  September  8-9,  cutting  it  off  from  outside 
communication.  A  tidal  wave  swept  over  Galveston 
Island,  destroying  4,000  houses  in  the  city,  leaving  it  in 
darkness,  owing  to  destruction  of  the  electric  light  plant, 
and  filling  the  cisterns  with  salt  water.  The  gale  was 
worse  than  that  which  totally  destroyed  Indianola,  Tex., 
in  1875.  The  total  loss  of  life  will  remain  unknown,  but 
conservative  estimates  put  it  at  6,000.  Houston  suffered 
damage  amounting  to  over  $500,000.  Galveston  is  situated 
on  an  island,  and  is  but  a  few  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  Government  jetties  aided  largely  in  the 
destruction,  as  they  prevented  the  water  from  spreading 
across  the  bay,  and  backed  it  up  over  the  island.  The 
wind  had  reached  a  velocity  of  84  miles  an  hour  when  the 
measuring  instruments  were  destroyed.  The  destruction 
of  shipping  is  enormous,  large  vessels  being  driven  two 
miles  inland,  while  smaller  craft  have  been  swept  in  10 
miles  from  sea.  Damage  was  reported  from  34  towns  and 
cities,  and  the  total  property  loss  is  put  at  $50,000,000. 
Acting  Secretary  of  War  Meiklejohn  ordered  the  issue  of 
10,000  tents  and  50,000  rations  for  the  refugees.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Texas  has  put  Galveston  island  under  martial 
law.  A  horde  of  negroes  and  whites  began  robbing  the 
dead  and  dying,  and  drunken  men  intimidated  the  citizens, 
until  the  sale  of  liquor  was  stopped  and  soldiers  began 
shooting  the  thieves.  Many  bodies  are  being  buried  at 
sea.  The  weather  was  extremely  hot,  and  pestilence  is 
likely  to  follow . The  Maine  State  election  Sep¬ 

tember  10  went  Republican  by  31,000.  At  Portland  the 

Prohibitionists  elected  their  candidate  for  Sheriff . 

September  11,  the  bursting  of  a  steam  pipe  at  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  scalded  seven  men, 
killing  two. 

PHILIPPINES.— Reports  from  Manila  September  7  give 
details  of  a  desperate  mutiny  among  native  prisoners  in 
the  Bilibid  prison,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  four 

natives  and  the  wounding  of  15  others . A  special 

board  of  army  officers  is  investigating  the  condition  of 
lepers  in  the  Islands.  There  are  said  to  be  30,000  of  them, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  found  a  colony  for  them. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— September  6  the  Govern¬ 
ment  received  a  report  from  Gen.  Chaffee,  which  had  been 
eight  days  in  transmission  from  Peking.  He  states  that 
the  American  troops  made  formal  entry  into  the  Forbid¬ 
den  City  August  28.  Further  reports  confirm  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  issuance  of  imperial  decrees  ordering  the 
death  of  foreigners.  Li  Hung  Chang  has  received  full 
power  to  effect  peace  terms.  The  persecutions  of  Chris¬ 
tians  continue  in  the  interior.  The  number  of  English 
and  American  missionaries  murdered  is  now  put  at  93; 

170  others  are  still  unaccounted  for . The  plague 

is  under  control  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  alarm  is  sub¬ 
siding . In  the  frontier  districts  of  New  South 

Wales,  several  massacres  by  natives  have  terrorized  the 
farmers. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— There  was  a  very  fine  display 
of  live  stock  at  the  Toronto  (Canada)  Industrial  Exposi¬ 
tion.  The  dairy  exhibit  and  butter-making  contest  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention. 

The  Southern  Inter-State  Fair  will  be  held  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  October  11-19. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Poultry  So¬ 
ciety  will  be  held  at  Cortland,  N.  Y„  the  third  week  in 
December,  in  connection  with  show  and  institute. 

Reports  received  September  7  from  Sharpsdale,  a  small 
town  near  Mount  Blanco,  in  southern  Colorado,  say  that 
the  feud  over  the  use  of  the  range,  which  has  existed 
long  between  cattlemen  and  sheepmen,  reached  a  climax 
when  the  cattlemen  drove  3,000  sheep  over  a  high  preci¬ 
pice,  killing  nearly  all  of  them.  The  trouble  has  grown 
out  of  the  scarcity  of  water  along  the  water  courses. 
Where  grass  still  remains  the  sheep  were  pastured,  and 
after  they  had  once  passed  over  the  ground  cattle  refused 
to  eat  on  it,  and  either  died  or  became  very  poor.  It  is 
said  that  the  entire  country  has  taken  up  arms. 

C.  P.  Root,  owner  of  20  butter  and  cheese  factories  in 
Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  died  September  9  at  his  home  in 
Gilbertsville,  N.  Y.,  aged  69.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War,  in  which  he  attained  the  rank  of  major. 

The  War  Department  has  decided  to  prohibit  the  graz¬ 
ing  of  sheep  or  cattle  in  the  timber  reserves.  This  order 
prevents  the  use  of  Rainier  and  Olympic  timber  reserves 
in  Washington,  and  it  is  predicted  that  this  will  kill  the 
sheep  industry  there.  Sheepmen  have  made  a  strong 
fight  against  this  order,  but  have  been  defeated. 

The  International  Live  Stock  Exhibition  will  be  held  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  December  1  to  8. 

The  West  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Live  Stock  Ex¬ 
position  will  be  held  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  November  13-17. 


Apple  trees  may  grow  all  right  on  a  steep  hillside,  but 
those  who  plant  orchards  should  be  more  considerate  of 
posterity  than  to  put  the  trees  on  a  piece  of  land  that  is 
too  hilly  to  use  for  any  other  purpose,  unless  the  varieties 
are  Ben  Davis  or  some  similar  sorts  that  can  be  safely 
shaken  from  the  trees  and  allowed  to  roll  into  a  windrow 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  as  the  man  in  the  story  harvested 
his  pumpkins.  Anyone  who  has  wrestled  with  a  ladder  in 
an  effort  to  gather  a  crop  of  apples  from  a  side  hill,  will 
not  be  apt  to  punish  his  children  by  making  a  similar 
blunder  with  the  young  orchard  that  he  sets  out. 
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l  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

Heaped  with  their  loads  of  fragrant  hay 
And  drawn  by  oxen  slow, 

The  hayracks  on  their  homeward  way 
Across  the  meadows  go; 

Across  the  meadow's  cool  and  broad, 

By  fields  of  waiting  grass, 

Through  bank  and  hedge  of  goldenrod, 
The  toiling  hayracks  pass. 

These  hundred  years— lo!  they  have  borne 
A  hundred  Summers’  yield; 

And  deep  and  wide  their  tracks  are  worn 
Across  the  fallow  field. 

Along  the  road  in  dim  array. 

As  sunrise  splendors  glow, 

At  noon  and  at  the  close  of  day, 

The  creaking  hayracks  go. 

How  many  seasons  flame  and  fade, 

Across  the  meadows  fair! 

But  toil  is  sweet  in  sun  and  shade, 

And  farmers’  boys  still  share 
Their  labor  and  its  wholesome  gains 
Beneath  the  selfsame  sky; 

While,  as  of  old,  the  mighty  wains 
Pass  with  their  burden  by. 

—Boston  Transcript. 

* 

A  friend  in  Maine  reminds  those  who 
wish  to  can  corn  that  they  would  do 
well,  in  breaking  the  ear  from  the  stalk, 
to  leave  a  piece  at  the  butt  sufficiently 
long  to  be  grasped  as  a  handle,  when 
cutting  the  grain  off  the  cob.  Without 
this  it  is  hard  to  grasp  the  wet  and  slip¬ 
pery  ear,  after  one  end  is  cut  clean. 

* 

A  paint  brush  and  an  old  whisk 
broom  form  a  valuable  equipment  for 
polishing  the  kitchen  range.  The  paint 
brush  is  very  much  better  for  putting  on 
the  polish  than  the  brush  ordinarily  sold 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  whisk  broom 
polishes,  without  risk  of  soiling  the 
hands.  Apart  from  its  ordinary  use, 
black  lead  or  stove  polish  may  be  ad¬ 
vised  as  a  satisfactory  lubricant  for 
creaky  hinges;  a  little  rubbed  upon  the 
complaining  mechanism  soon  makes  it 
work  silently. 

• 

One  of  the  annoyances  of  the  thin 
Summer  waist  is  the  way  in  which  the 
corset  lace  shows  through,  in  spite  of 
the  underwaist  worn.  One  ingenious 
woman  has  overcome  this  by  hemming 
a  strip  of  white  cambric  five  or  six 
inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  fold 
over  the  upper  edge  of  the  corset,  and 
reach  from  there  to  the  waist.  This 
strip  is  held  in  place  at  the  top  by  some 
basting  stitches,  and  below  by  tapes 
around  the  waist.  The  idea  commends 
itself  for  its  convenience  in  overcoming 
a  common  difficulty. 

9 

Near  Falls  City,  Neb.,  a  tombstone 
bears  the  following  candid  and  unflat¬ 
tering  inscription: 

A  sottish  faithless  husband 

Has  caused  my  early  death. 

Rest  for  the  weary  pilgrim; 

There  is  a  heavenly  rest. 

Farewell,  my  aged  parents; 

Farewell,  my  brother  dear; 

To  you,  my  two  sweet  darlings, 

God  be  your  guardian  care. 

According  to  popular  report,  this  mon¬ 
umental  reprimand  had  no  effect  what¬ 
ever  upon  the  “sottish  husband,’’  who 
continued  his  evil  ways  until,  some  years 
later,  he  took  up  his  resting  place  by  the 
side  of  his  wife. 

* 

Denim  is  quite  often  used  as  a  filling 
for  floors  where  a  number  of  rugs  are 
used.  It  should  be  laid  over  carpet  lin¬ 
ing.  We  have  seen  it  used  with  good 
effect  in  a  bedroom,  with  rugs  of  rag 
carpet  woven  in  handsome  stripes.  The 
denim  will  also  make  a  good  crumb 
cloth  to  put  under  the  dining  table,  but 
for  this  use  it  should  be  lined  with  bur¬ 
lap.  It  is  often  surprising  what  good 
effects  may  be  obtained  with  these 
homely  materials,  when  taste  is  used. 


Carelessly  made  “hit-or-miss”  rag  car¬ 
pet  is  often  dull  and  ugly,  in  spite  of  its 
many  good  qualities,  but  some  of  the 
handsome  stripes,  in  rich  colorings,  are 
sufficiently  attractive  to  find  their  way 
into  pretentious  rooms. 

* 

Our  friend  the  cow  is  now  enjoying 
much  popularity  abroad  as  a  model  in 
decoration.  Little  gold  or  silver  cows 
adorn  bangle  bracelets,  taking  the  place 
of  the  little  “lucky”  pigs  which  have 
long  been  popular  in  England;  they 
form  the  heads  of  hatpins  and  stickpins, 
and  make  little  brooches  of  gold  and 
enamel.  China  ornaments  follow  the 
same  bovine  shape,  and  one  quaint  lit¬ 
tle  cream  jug  of  English  china  is  the 
model  of  a  corpulent  cow,  the  handle 
formed  by  bossy’s  tail.  Queer  little  fern 
dishes  for  the  table  consist  of  a  cow  in 
white  Worcester  china.  This  recalls  a 
Crocus  dish  which  was,  to  our  childish 
eyes,  the  most  entrancing  bit  of  china 
ever  made.  It  was  shaped  like  a  crouch¬ 
ing  porcupine,  with  a  number  of  small 
holes  in  its  back.  It  was  filled  with 
damp  moss,  the  Crocus  bulbs  being  in¬ 
serted  below  the  holes,  so,  when  the  lit¬ 
tle  bulbs  poked  up  their  slender  leaves 
and  little  purple  and  gold  cups,  they 
stood  up  “like  quills  on  the  fretful  por¬ 
cupine.”  It  is  many  years  since  we  saw 
that  quaint  little  china  porcupine,  but 
the  childish  admiration  for  it  has  not 
faded  yet.  _ 

The  Daughter’s  Clothes. 

This  Autumn  the  little  Eton  jacket 
promises  to  be  quite  as  popular  as  in  the 


3586.  Missesthree-piece  Skirt 
1 2  to  16  years 


Spring,  and  a  majority  of  the  new  tailor 
suits  show  this  style.  It  is  especially 
suited  to  a  girlish  figure,  and  the  model 
illustrated  may  be  worn  open  or  closed. 
In  this  case  it  is  made  of  gray  cheviot, 
but  any  desired  material  may  be  used. 
The  fronts  are  fitted  with  single  darts; 
the  back  is  seamless,  the  snug  effect 
being  gained  by  under-arm  gores.  The 
collar  and  revers  are  self-faced,  finished 
with  revere  tailor  stitching.  The  sleeves 
are  two-seamed  and  fit  snugly  with  just 
enough  fulness  at  the  shoulders  to  pre¬ 
vent  over-tightness.  They  are  stitched 
to  simulate  cuffs  at  the  wrists.  The  clos¬ 
ing  is  accomplished  with  a  single  but¬ 
ton  and  button-hole;  when  worn  open 
the  fronts  are  thrown  back  as  shown  in 
the  sketch.  The  model  is  lined  through¬ 
out  with  white  satin,  but  any  color  pre¬ 
ferred  can  be  substituted.  To  make  as 
illustrated,  for  a  girl  of  14  years  of  age, 
two  yards  of  material  32  inches  wide,  or 
iy4  yard  50  inches  wide,  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  pattern  3593  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  misses  of  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age. 
Price  10  cents. 

As  a  desirable  skirt  to  wear  with  such 
a  jacket  the  model  shown  may  be  recom¬ 
mended.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  three 


pieces,  a  front  gore  and  circular  sides. 
It  fits  snugly  about  the  hips,  but  flares 
gracefully  at  the  feet.  The  fullness  at 
the  back  can  be  laid  in  the  popular  in¬ 
verted  pleats  or  gathered,  as  preferred. 
To  cut  this  skirt  for  a  girl  of  14  years  of 
age  2%  yards  of  material  50  inches  wide, 
or  3%  yards  32  inches  wide,  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  pattern  No.  3586  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  misses  of  12,  14  and  16  years  of 
age.  Price  10  cents.  Any  pattern  fig¬ 
ured  on  this  page  may  be  obtained  from 


1  2  to  16  Years. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  by  sending  10  cents,  with 
number  of  pattern  and  measure  desired. 


Infant’s  Knitted  Sack. 

A  friend  in  Wisconsin  asks  for  direc¬ 
tions  for  knitting  an  infant’s  sack,  a 
simple  pattern  being  desired.  The  knit¬ 
ted  jackets  are  as  a  rule  firmer  than 
these  crocheted.  Fig.  239  requires  three 
skeins  of  single  zephyr.  Cast  on  28 
stitches  for  one  wrist.  Work  10  rows 
in  a  rib  of  2  plain,  2  purl.  Form  a  row 
of  holes  by  working  thus:  Wool  for¬ 
ward,  knit  2  together,  knit  1,  repeat, 
work  the  returning  row  plain.  Knit  30 
rows  (15  ridges)  in  plain  knitting.  In 
the  next  12  rows  increase  1  at  the  end 
of  each  row.  In  the  13th  knit  40  and 
cast  on  20,  knit  back  60  and  cast  on  20 
at  the  other  end;  these  are  for  the  back 
and  front.  Knit  12  rows  on  the  whole 
80.  Now  slip  40  stitches  on  to  a  piece 
of  twine  for  the  back.  Work  on  the  40 
for  the  front  for  10  ridges  or  20  rows, 
decreasing  1  at  the  shoulder  end  of  each 
row.  When  10  stitches  have  been  de¬ 
creased  for  the  neck  thus,  knit  8  rows 
(4  ridges)  plain  and  cast  off.  Pick  up 
the  40  stitches  left  for  the  back,  and 
work  56  rows  (28  ridges).  Place  this 
once  more  aside,  and  commence  the 
other  side  of  the  front  by  casting  on  30 
stitches;  work  8  rows  (4  ridges),  and  in¬ 
crease  at  the  beginning  of  each  alternate 
row  for  20  rows.  When  10  stitches  have 
been  increased,  work  in  the  returning 
row  not  only  on  these  40  but  on  the  40 
which  were  laid  aside  from  the  back. 
Work  12  rows  (6  ridges)  on  the  entire  80 
stitches,  and  then  cast  off  20'  from  either 
end,  to  correspond  to  the  other  side.  On 
the  40  left  for  the  arm  work  10  rows, 
decreasing  1  stitch  at  the  end  of  each 
row  until  there  are  again  only  28 
stitches;  work  30  rows  (15  ridges),  and 
finish  the  sleeve  with  a  row  of  holes  and 
10  rows  of  ribbing.  Cast  off.  Pick  up 
the  stitches  down  the  front,  round  the 


In  our  issue  for  August  11  we  told 
about  the  International  Sunshine  So¬ 
ciety,  its  aims  and  work.  Since  then  a 
number  of  our  friends  have  written  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  Society,  96  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  and  to  The  R.  N.-Y., 
asking  for  further  information.  Says 
one  lonely  woman  in  the  far  South: 

I  am  just  simply  impelled  to  write  to  you; 
I  cannot  get  the  idea  out  of  my  head.  I 
might  almost  say  “compelled”  to  write,  but 
you  will  no  doubt  call  it  just  an  earnest 
wish  brought  about  by  an  unusual  idea 
presented  to  a  woman  who  leads  a  barren 
lonely  life  and  who  has  few  new  ideas. 

This  and  other  similar  letters  sug¬ 
gest  the  formation  of  a  Rural  branch  of 
the  International  Sunshine  Society.  As 
we  stated  before,  the  entrance  or  initia¬ 
tion  fee  is  some  kindly  deed  or  thought 
for  others.  If  you  have  any  little  sug¬ 
gestion  to  make  for  the  purpose  of 
lightening  the  lives  of  those  shut  in  by 
bodily  infirmity  or  isolated  environment, 
send  it  in  for  this  column.  Ideas  regard¬ 
ing  occupations  for  invalids,  or  amuse¬ 
ments  and  recreations  for  the  infirm, 
would  be  welcome.  A  bit  of  verse,  in¬ 
spiring  and  uplifting,  or  any  thought 
that  may  make  lives  around  us  brighter 
and  happier,  will  serve  for  initiatory 
dues.  Let  us  hear  from  all  our  interest¬ 
ed  friends  on  this  subject.  It  is  often  as¬ 
serted  that  one  of  the  greatest  draw¬ 
backs  to  farm  life  for  women  is  the  iso¬ 
lation  and  mental  loneliness  it  so  often 
entails.  In  the  Sunshine  Society  we 
shall  all  meet  on  common  ground,  with 
a  feeling  of  mutual  interest  which 
brings  us  in  accord  with  others.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  formation  of 
local  branches  of  the  Society  in  rural 
districts,  and  to  make  note  of  their 
progress. 
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bottom,  and  up  the  other  side  of  the 
front;  work  1  row  plain.  Make  a  row 
of  holes  along  the  bottom,  and  then 
rib  10  rows.  Pick  up  and  knit  the 
stitches  round  the  neck,  making  a  row 
of  holes  and  finishing  with  10  rows  of 
ribbing.  Sew  up  the  sides  and  the 
sleeves  and  run  ribbon  into  the  sleeves, 
neck  and  waist. 
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The  Man  Alone. 

The  train  was  stopping  longer  than 
usual  at  the  water  tank,  and  the  Man 
Alone  stood  in  the  door  of  his  house  on 
wheels,  enjoying  the  treat.  The  long, 
dust-covered  cars  usually  paused  only  a 
few  moments,  and  were  then  whirled  on 
by  the  thirst-assuaged  monster  at  their 
head,  in  the  never-ending  race  across 
the  continent.  But  to-day  the  dripping 
tube  had  clanked  back  against  the  iron 
hoops  of  the  tank,  and  still  the  engine 
bell  did  not  ring,  and  the  blue-coated 
conductor  was  looking  anxiously  from 
his  watch  to  the  engineer  and  fireman, 
who  had  crawled  under  the  wheels  and 
were  alternately  hammering  and  swear¬ 
ing.  A  few  passengers,  clad  in  melan¬ 
choly-looking  linen  dusters,  and  with 
soiled  handkerchiefs  about  their  necks, 
jumped  from  the  platforms  of  the  sleep¬ 
ers  and  made  a  little  group  about  the 
engine,  but  most  of  the  sweltering,  al¬ 
kali-choked  mortals  in  the  porterless 
and  comfortless  day  coaches  were  too 
languid  to  more  than  thrust  their  heads 
into  the  palpitating  waves  of  heat  that 
arose  from  the  roadbed  and  to  return 
cheerless  reports  of  apparent  disaster. 

It  did  not  occur  to  the  Man  Alone  that 
he  might  join  the  little  group  and  ac¬ 
tually  exchange  a  few  words  with  hu¬ 
man  beings.  He  merely  gazed,  and 
caught  himself  counting  the  people  and 
the  windows  in  the  cars,  just  as  he  had 
wearily  tried  and  tried  again  the  task 
of  enumerating  the  shifting  backs  of  the 
hundreds  of  sheep  under  his  care.  He 
remarked  to  himself  that  this  was  prob¬ 
ably  his  last  sight  of  the  daily  train  for 
many  months,  as  he  had  exhausted  the 
feeding  ground,  and  would  have  to  move 
away  to  a  location  where  the  buffalo 
grass  was  more  plentiful.  Consequently 
he  lingered  so  long  and  so  intently  in 
his  farewell  look  that  he  did  not  notice 
a  slender  young  woman  who  had  leaped 
lightly  from  one  of  the  rear  coaches  and 
was  approaching  with  a  baby  on  one 
arm  and  a  small  tin  pail  in  her  disen¬ 
gaged  hand.  When  the  Man  Alone  did 
spy  her,  she  was  so  near  that  she  fright¬ 
ened  him,  and  he  could  not  muster 
strength  to  move  from  the  door  sill, 
against  which  he  was  leaning.  The 
young  woman  came  quite  boldly  to  the 
edge  of  the  steps  that  led  from  the  door 
of  the  wagon  to  the  ground,  and  the 
Man’s  knees  nearly  went  from  under 
him  as  two  very  brown  and  very  deter¬ 
mined  eyes  fastened  their  gaze  upon 
him,  augmented  by  a  battery  of  infantile 
ones. 

“Pardon  me,  but  John  Henry  is  very 
thirsty,  and  I  wish  to  buy  some  milk  for 
him,”  said  the  owner  of  the  brown  eyes. 

The  Man  Alone  was  too  near  insensi¬ 
bility  to  more  than  gasp.  The  only  wo¬ 
man  he  had  seen  in  a  whole  year  was 
the  proprietor  of  the  “hash  counter”  at 
Vermilian  Creek,  12  miles  down  the 
track,  and  this  vision  in  a  neat  gray 
traveling  dress  dazzled  him. 

“John  Henry  hasn’t  had  anything  to 
eat  since  he  dropped  his  bottle  and  broke 
it,  over  a  hundred  miles  from  here,” 
pleaded  the  owner  of  the  brown  eyes. 

“I  ain’t  got  a  thing  but  airtights— er, 
that  is,  canned  milk,  ma’am,”  said  the 
Man  Alone  finally,  drawing  a  deep 
breath  after  nearly  every  word.  “Ef 
that’ll  do  any  good - ” 

Here  his  face  took  a  sudden  expression 
of  horror  and  his  long  arm  swept  to  a 
horizontal. 

“Yer  train’s  goin’,  ma’am!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  and  the  owner  of  the  brown 
eyes  turned,  with  a  gasp  of  dismay,  and 
saw  the  conductor  swing  himself  on  the 
last  platform  and  enter  the  car  door, 
while  the  engine  puffed  its  way  into  the 
grim  vista  of  sagebrush  beyond  the 
water  tank. 

“Gimme  yer  baby,  ma’am,”  said  the 
Man  Alone,  leaping  to  the  ground, 
grasping  the  child  from  her  arms,  and 
starting  after  the  disappearing  cars. 
But  the  young  woman  stopped  him. 

“Don’t  waste  the  effort,”  she  said. 
“The  train  is  an  hour  behind  time  now. 


and  wouldn’t  return  for  the  president  of 
the  road.  Some  one  in  the  car  told  me 
that  we  would  be  delayed  here  at  least 
10  minutes  more,  and  I  was  willing  to 
risk  being  left  behind  if  I  could  get 
something  for  the  poor  baby.  It’s  a 
crime  for  mothers  to  travel  alone  with 


when  I  came  here,  or  I’d  been  gone  long 
ago.  I  ain’t  able  to  think  back  very  far. 
Them  sheep  won’t  let  me.  When  I  git 
back ’s  far ’s  a  year  ago  I  kind  o’  switch 
off  an’  can’t  see  anything  but  th’  backs 
o’  thousands  o’  sheep.  Fust  thing  I 
know,  I’m  tryin’  to  count  ’em.  I  count 


an’  drive — drive  quick  or  them  sheep’ll 
be  coming  back  into  my  head  before  I 
see  my — my  wife.  Larrup  that  horse 
good!  I  want  to  git  to  the  station 
wuss’n  you  do.” — Arthur  Chapman,  in 
Portland  Oregonian. 


children,  isn’t  it?” 

“Sure!”  said  the  Man  Alone,  heartily, 
and  then  he  endeavored  to  make  amends. 
“Perhaps  yer  husband  couldn’t - ” 

The  owner  of  the  brown  eyes  laughed 
merrily. 

“Oh,  John  Henry  isn’t  my  baby,”  said 
she.  “His  mother  is  a  little  slip  of  a 
woman  who  looked  so  forlorn  that  I 
have  been  sitting  with  her  ever  since  we 
left  Portland.  My  father  is  in  the 
smoker,  my  traveling  bag  is  in  the 
sleeper,  and  here  I  am  in  the  desert 
with  a  strange  baby  on  my  hands.  Oh! 
this  is  a  trifle  more  unconventional  than 
usual,  even  for  a  Chicago  girl.” 

“But  Miss — Miss - ” 

“Miss  Meredith.  Father  has  been  at¬ 
tending  a  Masonic  convention  at  Seattle, 
and  took  me  with  him.  He  will  doubt¬ 
less  get  off  at  the  next  stopping  place 
when  he  misses  me,  and  so  will  John 
Henry’s  mother,  if  she  can  be  kept  from 
jumping  from  the  moving  train.  How 
far  is  it  to  the  next  station?” 

“Twelve  mile,”  said  the  Man  Alone, 
laconically.  He  could  not  remember 
many  things  as  pleasant  as  that  voice, 
and  he  dimly  wished  that  it  could  keep 
right  on  going  forever. 

“Well,  I  want  you  to  take  me  there,” 
said  the  girl,  consulting  a  pretty  watch. 
“It’s  12  now,  and  we  ought  to  make  it 
before  dark.” 

The  Man  Alone  took  off  his  broad, 
leather-banded  hat,  and  slowly  scratch¬ 
ed  his  head.  He  was  not  bad  looking,  in 
spite  of  a  great  scar  which  lost  itself  in 
his  iron  gray  hair.  Then  he  took  a  hal¬ 
ter  from  the  side  wall  of  the  wagon  and 
scooped  a  hatful  of  oats  from  a  box  un- 


so  many,  an’  then  they  all  shuffle  up  an’ 
begin  all  over.  Then  I  feel  like  I  got  to 
take  that  gun  an’  go  out  an’  shoot  sheep 
right  ’n  left.  I  seen  th’  cowboys  do  that 
when  my  pardner  drove  a  flock  over  the 
dead  line  on  to  cattle  land.  It’d  been 
better  if  they’d  shot  him,  too,  for  he 
got  sheep  backs  in  his  head,  an’  went 
locoed.  He  killed  his  dogs  an’  all  th’ 
sheep  he  had  cartridges  fer,.  an’  then  he 
went  up  in  th’  hills  an’  froze.” 

“But  don’t  you  have  any  amusement?” 

“Yes — I  been  seein’  th’  trains  every 
day  fer  a  month,  but  now  I  got  t’  move 
on  th’  range.  I  don’t  care  much,  for 
there  ain’t  no  real  fun  since  they  plug¬ 
ged  up  that  water  tank.  I  uster  amuse 
myself  by  shooting  holes  through  that. 
First  I  couldn’t  hit  it  every  time,  but 
purty  soon  I  got  it  down,  and  could  put 
a  hole  in  it  every  lick.  One  day  I 
pumped  a  hull  chamber  o’  cartridges  in¬ 
to  it,  an’  there  wasn’t  water  enough 
left  in  it  fer  th’  overland.  I  guess  I  had 
all  th’  big  bugs  o’  th’  road  tellin  me 
what’d  be  done  t’  me  if  I  didn’t  git  a 
new  target.  These  railroads  don’t  keer 
anything  fer  a  sheep  man’s  fun.” 

As  he  spoke  he  was  deftly  harnessing 
the  horse,  and  then  he  lighted  a  red  lan¬ 
tern  and  set  it  on  the  ground  near  the 
wagon,  after  which  he  called  an  intelli¬ 
gent-looking  shepherd  dog  and  spoke  a 
few  kindly  words  of  caution. 

“The  lantern  an’  th’  dog’ll  hold  ’em 
all  right,”  he  said,  as  he  assisted  Miss 
Meredith  to  the  wide  seat  under  the 
overhanging  top  of  the  wagon  and  tossed 
John  Henry  into  her  lap. 

When  the  wagon  began  to  dip  and 
plunge  and  curtsy  over  the  rough  trail, 
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derneatb. 

“The  ol’  farm  way’s  better’en  ropin’,” 
he  explained.  “Th’  grass  ain’t  up  to 
standard  this  year,  an’  the  smell  o’  oats 
’ll  almost  bring  th’  wild  horses  down  f’m 


John  Henry  was  delighted.  His  infant 
dreams  had  never  pictured  such  splen¬ 
did  jolting,  and  the  whimper  which  had 
begun  to  materialize,  owing  to  the  long- 
delayed  dinner,  now  changed  to  the 
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the  hills.” 

When  he  had  gone  Miss  Meredith  set 
John  Henry  in  the  shade  of  the  wagon 
and  then  peeped  in  at  the  open  door. 
“I’ve  always  been  dying  to  find  out  how 
these  western  shepherds  live,”  she  said. 
“I  wonder  if  he  has  a  crook  and  an 


crow  of  gladness. 

“Mighty  good  little  chap,  ain’t  he?” 
ventured  the  Man  Alone,  between  clouds 
of  alkali  dust. 

“He  hasn’t  cried  once  during  all  that 
terrible  railroad  trip.  Poor  little  father¬ 
less  fellow!  His  mother  isn’t  as  old  as 
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Alpine  horn!” 

She  ran  lightly  up  the  steps  and 
looked  about  the  dark  interior.  A  bunk, 
swung  from  the  side  wall  by  iron  braces, 
evidently  served  the  double  purpose  of 
bed  and  table,  as  blankets  were  heaped 
at  one  end  and  several  dishes  were  care¬ 
fully  piled  at  the  other.  Miss  Meredith 
shuddered  at  the  sight  of  a  repeating 
rifle,  leaning  in  one  corner,  and  then  a 
slight  noise  at  the  door  made  her  turn. 
The  Man  Alone  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps,  with  a  raw-boned  horse  rubbing 
its  nose  lovingly  against  its  shoulder. 

“The  nag  was  nearer’n  I  thought,”  he 
said,  with  a  mere  trace  of  irritation  in 
his  voice. 

“I  beg  your  pardon  for  being  so  curi¬ 
ous,”  said  Miss  Meredith,  as  she  de¬ 
scended  and  caught  up  John  Henry,  “but 
I’ve  always  wanted  to  know  how  you 
sheepherders  stand  the  hot  Summers  and 
the  cold  Winters.  Isn’t  your  life  lone¬ 
ly?” 

“Lonely!”  exclaimed  the  Man  as  he 
backed  the  horse  into  the  wagon  shaft. 
“Why,  yours  is  the  first  voice  I’ve  heard 
since — since — oh!  I  can’t  remember  very 
far  back.” 

“But  you  have  dogs,  and  then  the 
sheep  are  such  dear  things.  They  must 
be  company.” 

“The  dogs  are  all  right,  but  they  can’t 
talk,  an’  th’  sheep— why,  lady,  them 
sheep  ’ll  drive  a  well  man  crazy  in  a 
year.  I  wasn’t  quite  right  in  my  head 
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I  am,  but  she  has  a  gray  streak  in  her 
hair.  Her  husband  was  a  railroad  man, 
and  he  disappeared  just  after  John  Hen¬ 
ry  was  born.  She’s  going  to  her  folks  in 
Trinidad,  but  it  will  break  her  heart  to 
live  there,  as  they  believe  her  husband 
ran  away,  and  she  doesn’t.  Her  name  is 
Clark,  and - ” 

Here  Miss  Meredith  clutched  the  seat 
in  terror,  as  the  Man  Alone  had  dropped 
the  reins  and  sent  his  hat  sailing  into 
the  sagebrush  and  cactus,  while  the 
horse  threatened  to  ditch  the  wagon  at 
the  trail  side. 

“Clark!  Clark!”  exclaimed  the  Man 
Alone,  in  a  thick  voice.  “That’s  the 
name,  by  Glory!  I  kin  think  back  now 
without  them  sheep  interferin'.  He  was 
a  railroad  man,  and  he  run  out  o’  Salt 
Lake  west.  It’s  all  plain  to  me  now,  an’ 
I  kin  remember  failin’  off  them  cars  an’ 
gittin’  an  awful  crack  on  the  head. 
Here,  don’t  you  hold  that  baby  any 
more.  He’s  mine.  You  give  him  to  me 
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exclusively  with  cold  air,  that  which  comes  from  above,  being  taken  in 
through  openings  between  the  two  rings  at  the  top. 

This  system  of  air  supply  greatly  stimulates  combustion  with  the 
resultant  extra  volume  ana  intense  whiteness  of  its  light.  It  is  fitted 
with  an  entirely  new  and  most  effective  device  for  raising  and  lowering 
the  globe,  which  also  locks  the  burner  in  position. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  it,  wo  will  send  one  to  you  for  $1.50, 
expressage  paid. 

The  Catalogue,  which  we  mail  free,  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  our  line  of  Lamps  and  Lanterns. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY.  37  Laight  Street.  New  York. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK. 

EGGS.— The  receipts  are  heavy.  The 
quality  of  those  from  the  northern  sections 
of  the  West  is  reported  as  somewhat  im¬ 
proved,  yet  there  is  no  surplus  of  the  better 
grades. 

CHEESE.— The  offerings  are  light,  and 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  the  price 
on  large  fancy  to  11  cents.  The  sale  of 
1,500  boxes  of  colored  refrigerator  stock  at 
10%  cents  to  an  exporter  is  reported. 

BUTTER  is  firm.  There  has  been  a  drop 
of  one  cent  in  extra  since  last  report,  but 
the  price  is  again  tending  upward,  and  it 
looks  as  though  the  22-cent  mark  might 
soon  be  reached  again.  The  best  trade  is 
in  extras  and  State  dairy. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— There  is  a  good 
supply  of  all  stock  except  fowls,  and  for  a 
day  or  two  of  this  week  fowls  sold  better 
than  chickens— a  rather  unusual  occur¬ 
rence.  The  demand  for  Spring  turkeys  is 
weak,  and  trade  in  ducks  is  also  light. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  the  first 
three  days  of  this  week  were  8,274  cattle, 
149  cows,  5,091  calves,  36,110  sheep,  and  18,851 
hogs.  Steers  sold  at  $4.50  to  $5.75;  one  pair 
of  fat  oxen  brought  $5.50;  one  fat  bull,  $4.65, 
and  common,  $2.50  to  $3.75.  Good  milch 
cows  sold  at  $25  to  $50.  The  calf  market 
was  strong,  veals  bringing  $5  to  $8.75,  and 
buttermilks,  $3.50  to  $4.  Sheep  sold  at  $2.75 
to  $4.50,  and  lambs,  $5  to  $6.25. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  September  15,  1900. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice . 2  15  @2  17% 

Marrow,  common  to  good....l  90  @2  10 

Medium,  choice  . 1  80  @1  82% 

Pea,  choice  .  —  ®2  05 

Pea,  common  to  good . 1  75  @2  00 

Red  kidney,  choice . 1  95  ® 2  00 

Red  kidney,  com.  to  good _ 1  70  ©1  90 

White  kidney,  choice . 2  25  @2  30 

White  kidney,  com.  to  good.. 1  90  @2  20 

Yellow  eye,  choice . 2  10  @2  15 

Black  T.  S.,  choice . 1  70  @1  75 

Lima,  California  . 3  52%®3  55 

Imported,  pea  . 1  70  @1  75 

Medium,  fair  to  prime . 1  50  @1  65 

Imported,  med.,  inferior . 1  30  @1  45 

Green  peas,  bbls.,  bu .  —  @1  20 

Bags,  bu . 1  15  @1  17% 

Scotch,  bbl.,  bu . 1  22%®1  25 

Scotch,  bags,  bu .  —  @1  20 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  .  —  @  21 

Firsts  .  19%@  20 

Seconds  .  18  ®  19 

Thirds  .  16%@  17% 

June,  extra  .  20%®  21 

June,  seconds  to  firsts .  19  ®  20 

State,  dairy,  half-firkins,  ex...  —  ®  20 

Firsts  .  18  @  19 

Thirds  to  seconds .  15%®  18 

West.,  imitation,  creamr’y,  lsts.  16%@  17% 

Lower  grades  .  15  ®  16 

West.,  factory,  June  pack,  fey.  16  @  16% 

Fresh,  firsts  .  —  ®  15% 

Seconds  .  15  @  15% 

Western,  factory  or  dairy,  low 

grades  .  14  @  14% 

Renovated  butter,  fancy .  —  @  18% 

Common  to  prime .  16  @  18 


CHEESE. 


State,  f.  c.,  col’d,  large,  fancy.. 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Good  to  choice . 

Large,  poor  to  fair . 

Colored,  fancy  . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  poor  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice - 

Light  skims,  large,  choice... 

Part  skims,  prime . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 

Part  skims,  common . 

Full  skims  . 


10%@  - 
10%@  — 
10%®  10% 
9%@  10% 
10%@  - 
-  @  10% 
10%®  10% 
9%<r  " 


EGGS. 


QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

Penn.  &  State,  prime,  per  doz..  19  @  20 
West’n,  reg.  packings,  norther¬ 
ly  section,  firsts  .  —  @19 

W’n,  south’ly  sec.,  fair  to  good.  18  @  18% 


QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penn.,  prime  to  choice. 
W’n,  candled,  selected,  fancy.. 

Good  to  prime  . 

W’n  &  Southwest,  poor  to  fair. 
W’n,  dirties,  candled,  30-doz.  cs.3 

Uncandled,  30-doz.  case . 2 

Western,  checks,  30-doz.  case.. 2 
Culls,  inferior,  30-doz.  case...l 
Refrigerator,  early  pkd,  ch.. 

Early  packed,  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common  . 

FRUITS— DRIED. 


19  @  20 
17%@  18 
14  '  “ 


16%® 

17 

15%@ 

16 

14  @ 

14% 

13  @ 

13% 

5  @ 

5% 

3  @ 

4% 

Chops  . 50  @1  00 

Cores  and  skins  .  50  @  80 

Sun-dried,  quarters  .  3  @ 

Sun-dried,  sliced  .  4 

Apricots,  boxes,  lb . 

Bags,  lb . •■•••••• . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  boxes. 

Bags  .  •  . 

Raspberries,  per  lb . 

FRUITS— FRESH. 


Peaches,  Md.  &  Del.,  crate.... 

Md.  &  Del.,  carrier . 

Jersey,  basket  . 

Md.  &  Del.,  basket . 

Pine  Island,  carrier . 

Basket  . 

Upriver,  carrier  . 

Upriver,  basket  . 

Michigan,  bu . 

Carrier  ,,,,,,,,  •••••••<•••••••• 

Plums,  State,  large,  blue,  10- 

lb.  basket  . 

Green  Gage,  10-lb.  bskt . 

Prunes,  10-lb.  bskt . 

Damson,  10-lb.  baskt . 

Common,  10-lb.  bskt . 


30@ 

50@ 

30@ 

30@ 

75@ 

25® 

50@ 


75 
1  25 
75 
60 
1  50 
75 

1  00 
50 

1  50 
1  00 

30 

25 

40 

25 

•  12 


Watermelons,  per  100  .  6  00@  25  00 

Per  car  . 75  00@225  00 

Pears,  com.  kinds,  nearby,  bbl.  75®  1  00 

Bartlett  .  2  00@  3  00 

Seckel,  bbl .  2  00@  4  00 

Apples,  common,  bbl .  60®  75 

Gravenstein,  h.  p.,  bbl .  1  50@  2  25 

Codling,  h.  p.,  bbl .  1  25@  1  60 

Duchess,  Ohio,  bbl .  1  50®  2  50 

Maiden’s  Blush,  bbl .  1  50@  2  00 

Twenty-ounce,  bbl . 1  50@  2  00 

Fall  pippin,  bbl .  1  25@  1  50 

Baldwin,  bbl . 1  00®  1  25 

Grapes,  black  kinds,  carrier...  30®  50 

Niagara,  carrier  .  40@  65 

Delaware,  carrier  .  40®  85 

Muskmelons,  Jersey,  bbl . 

Md.  &  _»el.,  crate . 

Rocky  Ford,  Col.,  crate . 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  dark, 

barrel  . 5  00®  — 

Light,  bbl . 3  00®  4  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  elevator .  79%@  — 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth . 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth . 

Corn,  No.  2,  white,  elevator... 

No.  2,  yellow . 

Oats,  No.  2,  white,  in  elevator..  27  '@  27% 
Rye,  No.  2,  West’n,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf.  55  @  — 
State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track.  53  @  54 
Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y..  42  @  45 
Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  46%@  56 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 


50@  1  00 
50®  1  00 
1  00®  2  75 


Hay,  No.  1 . 

90 

No.  2  . 

.  80  @ 

82% 

No.  3  . 

77% 

Clover  . 

.  67%@ 

75 

Clover,  mixed  . 

.  70  @ 

80 

Straw,  rye,  long . 

.  65  @ 

70 

Oat  . 

45 

10%@ 

11 

,  10  @ 

10% 

6  @ 

6% 

9  @ 

10 

50  @ 

65 

1  00  @1 

25 

15  @ 

20 

POTATOES. 

L.  I.,  prime,  in  bulk,  per  bbl...l  50 
Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl..l  00 

Long,  per  bbl . 1  00 

Sweets,  Jersey,  per  d.-h.  bbl... 2  25 

Jersey,  per  cloth  top,  bbl . 2  00 

Southern,  per  bbl . 2  00  @2  12 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chicken,  per  lb .  10%@  11 

Fowls,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6 

Turkeys  mixed,  per  lb .  9 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair. 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  00 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 

POULTRY — DRE-tED. 

Iced. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  dry-picked, 

fancy  . 

Spring,  fair  to  good . 

Old  hens,  average,  best . 

Old  toms,  average  grades _  — 

Old,  poor  .  6 

Phila.,  Spring  chicken,  select¬ 
ed,  large  .  16 

Mixed  weights  .  13 

West’n  Spring  chicken,  dry- 
picked,  4  lb.  &  over  to  pair. 

Scalded,  4  lb.  &  over  to  pair. 

3  lb.  and  under,  avge.  to  pme. 

South’n  Spring  chickens,  aver¬ 
age  weight,  best . 

Western  &  Southern  chickens, 

fair  to  good . 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  gd  to  pme. 

Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb _ 

Southern  &  Southw’n,  lb _ 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  L.  1.,  &  East.  Sp’g,  lb 

Western,  per  lb . 

Geese,  East.  Sp’g,  wh.,  per  lb.. 

Eastern,  Spring,  dark . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 
per  doz . 


15 

13 

9 


16 

14 
10 

8 

7 

17 

15 


-  I  U% 
10  @  10% 

10%@  11 

9  @  10 
11%@  12 


— 

@ 

11% 

.  11 

® 

11% 

.  11 

@ 

— 

6 

6% 

,  11 

® 

— 

6 

® 

8 

.  14 

® 

16 

.  11 

@ 

13% 

» 

®2 

00 

1  50 

®1 

75 

,1  00 

@1 

25 

.  50 

@ 

75 

Culls,  per  doz . 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  average,  prime .  11  @  — 

Fair  to  good .  9%@  10% 

Common  .  8  @  9 

Buttermilks  .  6  @  8 

Grassers,  large  .  5  @  7 

Small  .  6  @  8 


VEGETABLES. 


Beets,  L.  I.,  100  bchs. 

Cucumbers,  bushel  .  60 

Barrels  . 1  50 

Onions,  Conn.  &  L.  I.,  wh.,  bbl.l  50 

Conn.&  L.  I.,  red,  bbl . ...1  25 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  yellow,  bbl  —  1  50 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag . 1  00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag . 1  00 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag . 1  00 

Western,  yellow,  bbl . 1  37 

State,  yellow,  bbl . 1  37 

Small,  white,  pickle,  bbl . 2  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl .  40 

Hubbard,  bbl .  50 

String  beans,  State  1%-bu.  bag.  50 

State,  bu .  50 

Jersey,  bag  .  50 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  bbl —  50 

Tomatoes,  Jersey  .  15 

Corn,  Jersey,  100 .  50 

Peppers,  bbl .  30 

Celery  .  5 

Cucumbers,  pickles  .  75 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50 

Lima  beans,  j  v,  potato,  bag...l  00 

Jersey,  flat,  bag .  60 

Carrots,  washed,  bbl . 1  00 

Unwashed,  bbl .  75 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  case. 
Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  bbl. 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt — 


—  @1  00 


Southern  Heat.— By  the  way,  Mr.  Hope 
Farm,  if  you  think  you  have  it  hot  in  New' 
Jersey,  come  down  here  in  August  and 
spend  a  week  or  two  at  a  temperature  of 
92  to  97  and  see  how  you  like  it.  Our  nights 
are  generally  cool  enough  to  be  comfort¬ 
able,  but  when  it  comes  to  days  we  are 
in  the  “Sunny  South”  and  don’t  you  forget 
it.  We  have  been  having  rains  for  the  last 
week,  but  they  have  been  rather  too  late 
for  many  of  the  crops;  cabbages  were  j 
about  burned  up  and  late  corn  ditto.  If 
ever  I  do  any  gardening  in  this  section, 
and  I  rather  think  the  same  remark  will 
apply  to  general  farming,  I  shall  try  to 
put  myself  in  condition  for  irrigation. 
These  occasional  droughts  take  all  the  am¬ 
bition  out  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  r.  o. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


BUSIMESS  BITS. 

E.  B.  Woodward,  302  Greenwich  st., 
New  York,  has  a  large  trade  in  dairy  but¬ 
ter.  Write  him  for  quotations  and  ship¬ 
ping  instructions. 

A  correspondent  on  page  619  mentions 
his  satisfaction  with  the  Bowsher  No.  2 
feed  grind  mill.  This  mill  is  made  by  the 
P.  N.  Bowsher  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Send  George  P.  Hammond  &  Co.,  34-36 
Little  12th  st.,  New  York,  a  trial  ship¬ 
ment  of  your  fruits  or  vegetables.  They 
also  sell  on  commission  all  sorts  of  farm 
produce. 

Farmers  who  are  at  all  handy  with  tools 
may  save  many  repair  Dills  by  having  a 
little  repair  shop  on  the  farm.  A  forge, 
especially  useful  for  the  farm  repair  shop, 
is  made  by  C.  R.  Harper  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  246, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

We  have  recently  used  Tuttle’s  Elixir  to 
remove  swelling  caused  by  bruise  on  val¬ 
uable  young  colt,  and  can  highly  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  such  purposes.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  in  the  stable  for  immediate 
use.  Dr.  Tuttle  has  a  little  book,  “Veter¬ 
inary  Advices,”  which  he  sends  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  30  Beverly  st.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

The  home  feed  grinding  mill  seems  to  be 
growing  in  favor.  Most  farmers  find  that 
it  costs  less  labor  to  grind  a  load  of  grain 
at  home  than  to  cart  it  to  a  local  mill, 
where  there  is  delay  and  toll  to  pay.  The 
Peerless  Grinder,  made  by  W.  J.  Adams, 
Joliet,  Ill.,  has  been  before  R.  N.-Y.  read¬ 
ers  for  several  years,  and  those  who  have 
used  it  find  it  a  good  investment  within  the 
limit  of  our  advices.  Catalogue,  etc.,  may 
be  had  by  addressing  as  above. 

There  is  a  greater  demand  for  corn  cut¬ 
ters  this  season  than  for  several  years 
past,  because  of  the  short  hay  crop  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  corn  as  supple¬ 
mentary  cattle  fodder.  This  demand  stim¬ 
ulates  manufacturers  to  improve  and  per¬ 
fect  their  cutters.  Some  new  and  desirable 
features  are  shown  in  the  New  Cyclone, 
made  by  Farmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Massillon,  O. 
It  is  well  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  im¬ 
provements  when  making  a  purchase. 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  have  been 
interested  in  dishorning  will  remember  the 
Keystone  dishorning  knife,  as  being  in¬ 
vented  and  manufactured  by  the  late  A.  C. 
Brosius.  After  Mr.  Brosius’s  death  the 
business  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Phil¬ 
lips,  w'ho  has  now  purchased  the  business, 
and  removed  it  to  Pomeroy,  Pa.,  where  he 
enjoys  better  facilities  than  at  the  old 
place.  For  any  information  concerning  the 
Keystone  knife,  address  M.  T.  Phillips, 
Pomeroy,  Pa.  Your  inquiry  will  receive 
courteous  attention. 


The  wheat  crop  here  is  an  entire  failure; 
none  thrashed  in  the  township.  Tomatoes 
are  a  very  short  crop.  Hay  scarce,  and 
sold  from  the  field  at  $12.  Potatoes,  a  fair 
yield,  selling  at  40  and  45  cents.  Sugar  corn 
good,  and  brings  $6  at  the  cannery.  No 
apples;  few  plums;  plenty  of  pears;  no 
peaches.  Melon  vines  are  dying.  Field 
corn  will  be  an  extra  good  crop.  Oats  made 
a  large  yield,  and  are  selling  at  18  cents. 
Wages  on  the  farm  are  from  $16  to  $20,  ip.- 
cluding  board.  w.  H.  L. 

New  Paris,  Ohio. 

My  father  and  I  are  running  a  fruit  and 
vegetable  farm  of  80  acres.  We  have 
taken  away  the  road  fence  and  have  a  row 
of  grapes  trellised  instead.  The  Michigan 
law  gives  the  privilege  of  planting  trees 
eight  feet  from  the  fence,  so  we  planted 
apples,  all  of  which  are  in  bearing.  The 
total  of  trees  in  a  block  would  make  three 
acres;  40  acres  of  the  farm  are  in  fruit, 
the  remainder  is  in  garden;  eight  acres  of 
asparagus  which  is  the  largest  plantation 
in  Michigan  as  far  as  I  know. 

Michigan.  K.  n.  t. 

The  dry  weather  still  continues.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  very  short;  hay  worth  $20  per 
ton;  none  to  sell  at  that  price.  Salt-hay 
crop  is  affected  by  drought  same  as  up¬ 
land.  Potatoes  not  over  half  crop;  corn 
is  up  to  the  average;  onions  are  small,  no 
sale  here  as  yet.  Potatoes  80  cents.  Rye 
crop  good;  straw  $8  per  ton  at  barn;  rye 
60  cents  per  bushel.  Apples  are  small,  af¬ 
fected  by  t-ie  dry  weather.  Pigs  $5  per 
pair;  eggs  24  cents.  ■  Some  are  picking 
tomatoes  for  the  canneries  at  25  cents  a 
bushel.  J.  d. 

Connecticut. 

There  are  10  or  11  silos  in  our  town,  and 
I  am  sure  that  Red  Cob  silage  corn  suits 
more  men  than  any  other  variety.  I  have 
an  Eclipse  planter,  and  plant  35  to  40  acres 
per  year  for  other  people,  and  help  fill  two 
of  those  silos  and  on  light  land  Red  Cob 
grows  from  12  to  17  feet  high.  Some  plant 
Sanford  and  other  kinds.  I  think  that  the 
common  yellow  dent  corn  will  give  more 
silage  than  the  Sanford,  but  for  a  large 
amount  of  silage  Red  Cob  fills  the  bill,  but 
needs  a  week  or  a  few  days  longer  to  grow 
than  the  Learning.  P.  c. 

New  Hampshire. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Executor’s  Forced  Sale  of  40  Vir- 

ginia  Farms.  Apply  to  A.  L.  ADAMSON,  Man¬ 
chester,  Va. 


RARHATN  IN  THIS  FARM<  near  large 
*'*'*:v *■’  city;  10  acres;  new  house  and 
barn;  60  fruit  trees.  Nicely  located. 

M.  P.  McKENNA.  P.  O.  Box  313,  Stratford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE— Elegant  COUNTRY  Place. 

Westchester  County;  trolley  to  New  York.  Fifty- 
five  acres;  abundant  fruit.  Colonial  house,  18  rooms. 
Lawns,  flowering  shrubbery.  Barns  and  stables. 
$12,000.  Great  bargain.  Address 

“STRATHMORE,"  Armonk.  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

IOO  Acres.  Located  on  high  land,  overlooking 
the  Juniata  River.  2  miles  from  express  and  freight 
station.  Excellent  water:  good  buildings;  grand 
river  and  mountain  view ;  50  acres  planted  in  peaches, 
apples,  pears  and  cherries.  Peaches  in  full  bearing; 
apples,  pears  and  cherries  just  coming  into  profit. 

Address  P.  O.  BOX  228.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


UUIIJTpn— A  trustworthy  woman  as  working 
W  All  I  LU  housekeeper  for  a  widower’s  small 
city  family.  Must  be  capable  of  taking  entire  charge 
of  house  and  marketing  for  table.  Will  have  as¬ 
sistance  of  one  maid.  Exceptional  reference  as  to 
fitness  and  character  will  be  required.  State  fully 
age,  experience,  reference,  etc.  Required  about 
November  1.  Address  HOUSEHOLD,  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


VVE  0|Q  A  WEEK  AND  expenses  to  men  with 
PAY  M I  Grigs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 
Send  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Parsons,  Kan 


MAN  or  WOMAN  superintend 

agents— $50  per  month  and  expenses.  Experience 
not  required.  Permanent  position.  ZIEGLER  CO., 
251  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Oldest  Commission  House  in  New  York 

Butter,  Cheese.  Eggs,  Pork,  Poultry,  Dressed  Calves, 
Game,  etc.  E.  B.  Woodward,  302  Greenwich  St..  N.Y. 


SHIP 


your  APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES, 
GRAPES.  BUTTER,  SOUTHERN 
PRODUCE,  etc.,  to  SAMUEL 
YVHITTON.  Commission  Merchant,  Utica,  N.Y. 
Write  for  prices,  lief.:  Bradstreet’s  Mer.  Agency. 


OEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commlnion  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  sollolted. 
34  A  36  Little  lath  St.,  New  York. 


PEARS,  APPLES  AND  GRAPES. 

Highest  Market  Prices  can  be  obtained  from 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

100  MURKAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


SCOTT’S 

Perfect  Swinging 
and  Self-Closing 

COW  STANCHION 

Each  cow  shuts  herself 
in  place.  Circulars  f  ree. 
B.  C.  SCOTT, 

210  Beach  Street, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


NO  BRUISED  FRUIT 

or  vegetables  if  you  put  a  Union  Bolster  Spring; 
on  your  wagon*  Capacity  from  1000  Its.  up.  Can  bo 
adjusted  to  any  width  of  bolster.  Buy  direct  from  the 
makers  and  save  dealers  profits.  Compare  our 
prices  with  others.  IOOO  lbs.  $2.50; 

1500  lbs.  $3.00;  2000  lbs.  $3.50. 

Every  Spring  fully  guaranteed. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet. 


CAPACITY  2000 
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Union  Buggy  Co.,  6o-oa  euigmaw  St.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


It  Is  Hard  Work 


To  get  successful  results  with  the  wrong  material. 


The  market  , is  flooded  with  mineral  products 
that  dry  up  and  scab  over  sores.  No  man  would 
dare  use  them  on  himself,  but  thinks  nothing  of 
doing  so  on  his  horse. 


Veterinary  Pixine 


on  old  and  chronic  sores  penetrates  to  the  cells 
receiving  natural  blood  supply,  transforms  and 
stimulates  layer  upon  layer  of  active  cellular 
tissues,  making  a  quick,  clean,  healthy  cure.  Its 
alterative  power,  reinforced  by  its  antiseptic  and 
nutritive  properties,  kills  the  germs  and  counter¬ 
acts  blood  poisoning  Years  of  actual  tests 
proves  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  sores, 
scratches,  grease  heel,  skin  disease,  hoof  rot  or 
mange,  on  horses  and  domestic  animals,  to  resist 
its  vital  healing  power.  It  heals  by  granulation, 
the  only  scientific  and  natural  method.  Money 
back  if  it  fails.  Sold  everywhere  or  mailed  post¬ 
paid. 

TJTfTPF  j  2’OZ>  bOX>  ‘  26C‘ 

PRICK  g.oz  t>QX>  .  50c> 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 
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Money  Easily  Earned. 

Some  of  the  premium  winners  got  easy  money  last  week.  Here 
is  the  record : 

September  10.  Jno.  L.  Emlet,  Ohio .  57  Trials. 

September  11.  J.  F.  Lansing,  New  York .  One  Trial. 

September  12.  S.  F.  Johnson,  Ohio .  One  Yearly;  18  Trials. 

September  13.  Ronson  German,  Michigan .  Four  Yearlies;  eight  Trials. 

September  14.  Wm.  B.  Goodenough,  New  Jersey.  Three  Yearlies. 

September  15.  Ernest  G.  Bancroft,  Mass .  Two  Yearlies. 

Mr.  Lansing,  on  Tuesday,  September  11,  sent  15  cents  net  for  one 
trial,  and  the  next  day  got  a  $2-bill  in  return.  It  was  a  light  day  for 
club  returns,  but  such  days  are  liable  to  occur,  and  the  results  show 
how  easily  you  can  make  a  $2-bill  if  you  think  you  have  any  need 
for  it.  As  usual  our  greatest  returns  come  from  old  subscribers 
who  send  one  or  two  names  at  a  time  without  any  concern  for  the 
rewards.  There  is  yet  a  good  inducement  for  trial  subscriptions  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

COTTON  has  gone  wild  again,  The 
causes  are  the  damage  done  to  crop  in 
Texas  by  the  great  storm,  and  the  loss  of 
stored  cotton  in  warehouses  at  Galveston 
and  other  southern  ports.  The  Cotton  Ex¬ 
change  in  this  city  has  been  a  scene  of 
great  excitement,  and  on  two  days  of  this 
week,  September  10  and  12,  transactions  ag¬ 
gregated  2,500,000  bales.  Current  prices  are 
10%  cents  for  middling  uplands,  and  11 
cents  for  middling  gulf. 

A  GOOD-SIZED  PEAR.— Some  of  the 
California  Bartletts  grow  as  though  they 
meant  business.  From  the  cart  of  a  street 
peddler  I  bought  one  that  measured  five 
inches  in  length,  11  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and  weighed  14  ounces.  This  was 
about  as  large  as  any  I  have  seen,  although 
there  are  plenty  that  come  near  to  that 
mark.  The  quality  of  these  big  fellows  Is 
all  right,  not  at  all  tough  or  coarse-grained, 
and  they  retail  at  from  three  to  five  cents 
each.  The  market  for  eastern  pears  is  in 
a  little  better  condition  this  week,  and 
Bartletts  are  bringing  $2  to  $3  per  barrel. 

POTATOES.— This  week  the  demand  for 
Irish  potatoes  is  improved.  Prices  are  not 
materially  changed  except  in  the  case  of 
some  extra  Long  Island  stock,  but  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  causes  a  rapid  movement 
of  tue  goods  on  hand,  thus  giving  trade  a 
healthy  tone.  A  market  with  a  good  ap¬ 
petite  is  much  like  a  man  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition;  he  can  get  away  with  a  whole  lot 
of  food  and  gain  strength  on  it,  while  the 
reverse  is  true  with  a  dyspeptic  market, 
which  is  upset  by  the  least  little  surplus. 
Under  such  conditions  trade  is  greatly  re¬ 
stricted,  as  buyers  are  afraid  to  take  more 
than  just  enough  for  current  needs. 

ROUGH  ON  HIS  BUSINESS.— A  shoe 
dealer  in  New  York  in  advertising  his  par¬ 
ticular  brand  of  foot  wear  says,  ‘‘A  box 
of  corn  cure  given  away  with  every  pair.” 
If  he  had  tried  his  best  to  get  up  some¬ 
thing  that  would  give  people  a  prejudice 
against  his  shoes  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  could  have  thought  of  anything  more 
effective.  The  shoes  may  be  everything 
desirable,  and  not  at  all  corn-producing, 
provided  the  proper  size  is  worn,  but  the 
majority  of  people  who  read  the  notice  in 
his  window  will  immediately  conclude  that 
corns  are  intimately  related  to  his  shoes. 
The  only  permanent  cure  for  a  corn  Is  an 
easy  shoe.  Anyone  who  would  put  a  hoop 
around  his  head  with  a  screw  arrange¬ 
ment  for  tightening,  tub-silo  fashion,  so 
that  he  could  wear  a  smaller  hat  would 
be  called  a  double-dyed  lunatic;  yet  this 
is  what  hundreds  of  people  are  doing 
with  their  feet,  and  the  corn  is  the  pen¬ 
alty  insulted  nature  inflicts. 

CAULIFLOWER.— The  crop  on  the  east¬ 
ern  end  of  Long  Island,  where  cauliflower 
growing  is  an  extensive  industry,  promises 
to  be  a  large  one.  Some  fields  of  late 
plants  are  being  badly  eaten  by  the  green 
worm,  and  damage  has  been  caused  by  the 
hot  dry  winds,  which  have  burned  the 
edges  of  the  leaves.  The  price  received  at 
present  in  this  market  is  H  to  $2  per  bar¬ 
rel.  About  three  weeks  ago  a  dealer  told 
me  that  he  had  been  getting  $6  per  barrel 
for  some  cauliflower  grown  in  central  New 
York.  This  was  raised  by  two  or  three 
Germans,  who  seem  to  know  just  how  to 
force  a  small  crop  so  as  to  get  it  on  the 
market  ahead  of  the  rush.  The  heads  were 
not  inferior  and  immature,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  early  vegetables.  “Yes,”  said 
the  dealer,  “this  seems  like  a  big  price, 
but  it  is  not  all  clear  gain,  for  these  men 
have  gone  to  extra  expense  of  money  and 
labor  to  secure  this  early  crop.  They 
didn’t  do  it  by  sitting  on  the  fence  or  lying 
around  In  the  shade  reading  novels.” 


GRADING  APPLES. — The  National  Ap¬ 
ple  Shippers’  Association,  at  their  recent 
meeting  at  Cleveland  Ohio,  passed  the  10I- 
lowing  resolutions,  and  requested  all  mem¬ 
bers  to  put  them  into  effect  in  their  apple 
contracts  for  this  year: 

Resolved,  That  the  standard  fov  size 
No.  1  apples  shall  not  be  less  than  2%  inches 
in  diameter,  and  shall  include  such  varie¬ 
ties  as  the  Ben  Davis,  Willow  Twig,  Bald¬ 
win,  Greening  and  other  varieties  kindred 
in  size.  That  the  standard  for  such  varieties 
as  Romanite,  Russet,  Winesap,  Jonathan, 
Missouri  Pippin  and  other  varieties  kindred 
in  size  shall  not  be  less  than  2%  inches. 
And  further  that  No.  1  apples  shall  be  at 
time  of  packing  practically  free  from  the 
action  of  worms,  defacement  of  surface  or 
breaking  of  skin;  shall  be  hand-picked  from 
the  tree,  a  bright  and  normal  color  and 
shapely  form.  No.  2  apples  shall  be  hand¬ 
picked  from  the  tree;  shall  not  be  smaller 
than  2%  inches  in  diameter.  The  skin  must 
not  be  broken  or  the  apple  bruised.  This 
grade  must  be  faced  and  packed  with  as 
much  care  as  No.  1  fruit. 

It  is  to  the  mutual  interest  of  producers 
and  buyers  to  see  that  apples  are  packed 
honestly,  and  with  as  much  uniformity  as 
possible.  Any  grower  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  prepare  his  fruit  in  this  way  will 
work  up  a  name  for  his  particular  label 
that  he  may  well  be  proud  of.  A  great 
many  food  products  are  bought  by  the 
brand.  When  the  consumer  sees  that 
special  mark,  he  has  confidence  in  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  package.  Why  not  make  this 
true  with  fruits  as  nearly  as  possible? 

OLD  COINS.— We  have  inquiries  from 
readers  in  regard  to  old  and  curious  coins 
that  have  been  found  or  left  to  them  as 
relics.  Now  and  then  the  newspapers  re¬ 
port  fabulous  prices  paid  for  rare  coins, 
and  it  is  quite  natural  for  one  to  wonder 
if  the  copper  or  silver  relic  In  his  posses¬ 
sion  may  not  be  worth  $100  or  more.  Coins 
are  not  necessarily  valuable  on  account  of 
their  age.  The  Spanish  silver  coins  used 
in  this  country  from  1700  to  1800  have  no 
premium,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  large 
number  of  the  United  States  coins  made 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  Among 
coin  dealers  in  this  country  it  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  get  up  sets  of  each  date  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  coin  was  issued,  and  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  They  get  good  prices 
for  these  complete  sets,  and  if  any  special 
one  is  lacking,  a  large  premium  may  be 
offered  to  draw  out  those  that  may  be 
hidden  away.  The  coins  must  be  in  good 
condition.  There  is  little  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  a  premium  for  those  that  are  worn 
and  dim.  The  high  prices  are  paid  for 
those  that  have  been  lost  for  a  long  time 
or  In  some  other  way  kept  out  of  circula¬ 
tion.  Beside  a  very  old  house  I  dug  up  a 
copper  cent,  which  had  probably  been  lost 
in  that  place  for  100  years.  It  was  almost 
as  perfect  as  when  coined,  showing  that 
it  had  not  been  In  circulation;  and  a  dealer 
readily  offered  the  highest  market  price 
for  it,  which,  however,  was  not  much,  as 
the  date  was  not  a  rare  one.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  try  to  clean  a  coin  with  acids  or 
any  strong  substance,  as  positive  damage 
may  be  done.  No  one  expects  a  coin  150 
years  old  to  look  as  bright  as  new.  An 
instructive  little  booklet  from  which  some 
of  the  above  facts  are  taken,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  sending  10  cents  to  Wm.  Clarke 
&  Sons,  bankers  and  money  changers,  158 
Nassau  street,  New  /ork.  These  people 
will  also  answer  inquiries  in  regard  to  old 
coins,  if  stamps  for  return  postage  are 
sent.  Describe  the  coin  fully,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  take  an  impression  by  laying  thin 
paper  over  each  side  and  rubbing  gently 
with  the  flat  end  of  a  lead  pencil. 

_  W.  W.  H. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  potato  has  done 
well  here  in  our  clay  soil.  We  have  only 
dug  three  hills  this  Fall.  There  were  18 
potatoes,  all  large  and  smooth;  no  scab  so 
far.  The  crop  will  be  good  this  year.  I 
don’t  think  that  there  are  as  many  in  a 
hill  this  year  as  last,  but  they  are  larger 
and  better  than  last  year’s  crop.  Apple 
crop  will  be  light  In  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  grapes  are  good,  some  few  are  drop¬ 
ping;  plum  crop  light.  j.  d.  k. 

Union  City,  Ind. 


THE  OHIO  STATE  FAIR. 

This  famous  annual  farmers’  exposition 
was  held  at  Columbus  on  the  grounds  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  September 
3-7.  The  weather  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  the  attendance  was  large,  and  in 
nearly  ever?/  department  the  exhibits  were 
of  more  than  usual  extent  and  excellence. 
The  State  of  Ohio  can  feel  a  just  pride  in 
the  substantial  and  commodious  buildings 
for  her  agricultural  exposition.  No  State 
has  more  conveniently  located  or  beauti¬ 
fully  embellished  fair  grounds.  Live  stock, 
farm,  orchard  and  garden  products,  art, 
manufactures,  machinery  and  implements, 
and  various  other  departments,  are  all 
amply  provided  for.  One  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  that  added  much  to  the  completeness 
and  value  of  the  farm,  garden  and  orchard 
products,  was  the  collective  displays  made 
by  various  counties  of  the  State.  These 
county  exhibits  were  among  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  features. 

The  exhibits  of  all  classes  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals,  and  of  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery  were  the  largest  and  best  ever 
seen  in  Ohio.  For  example,  over  six  acres 
of  ground  had  been  staked  off  and  allotted 
to  the  exhibitors  of  thrashers,  engines, 
windmills  and  the  like  outside  machinery, 
and  this  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  for  space.  The  cattle  building  and 
sheep  building  each  of  which  can  accommo¬ 
date  600  animals,  were  filled  to  overflowing, 
and  the  poultry  department  with  five  sep¬ 
arate  buildings  had  to  resort  to  temporary 
tentage  in  order  properly  to  care  for  the 
numerous  entries.  It  may  be  safely  said 
that  1900  is  the  banner  year  in  the  history 
of  the  Ohio  State  Fair.  To  witness  from 
20,000  to  30,000  men,  women  and  children, 
well-dressed,  well-behaved,  passing  from 
department  to  department,  from  one  point 
of  admiration  to  another,  nowhere  crowd¬ 
ed  or  uncomfortable,  bespeaks  almost  per¬ 
fection  of  management. 

The  Ohio  Wool  Growers’  Association  held 
an  interesting  meeting;  this  was  presided 
over  by  Col.  J.  H.  Brigham,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture.  Speeches  were  made 
congratulating  the  wool  growers  of  the 
State  on  the  bright  outlook  for  the  wool 
and  sheep  industry,  which  presages  the 
time  when  it  shall  regain  its  old-time  pros¬ 
perity.  Resolutions  were  adopted  reaffirm¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  a  protective  tariff, 
and  Insisting  that  as  long  as  protection  is 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  this  industry 
be  given  a  fair  share  in  its  benefits.  The 
importance  and  necessity  of  organized  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  various  agricultural  in¬ 
dustries  were  also  emphasized.  It  was 
shown  that  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and 
maintaining  the  just  rights  of  the  wool 
growers  of  the  United  States,  all  National, 
State,  county  and  other  organizations  be 
maintained,  and  that  all  should  be  made 
as  active  and  effective  as  possible. 

At  the  annual  reunion  of  the  Ohio  Pa¬ 
trons  of  Husbandry  an  excellent  programme 
was  presented.  Governor  Nash,  G.  B.  Hor¬ 
ton,  Master  of  the  Michigan  State  Grange. 
Mortimer  Whitehead,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
others  made  short  addresses.  The  history 
of  the  Grange  and  the  progress  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  agriculture  during  the 
past  30  years  were  briefly  reviewed,  and  a 
forecast  of  the  agricultural  conditions  50 
years  hence  was  made.  It  was  predicted 
that  at  that  time  the  population  would  be 
more  than  three  times  what  it  is  at  pres¬ 
ent.  If  this  be  true  it  follows  that  every 
acre  will  be  called  upon  to  produce  double 
its  present  product.  This  means  a  mar¬ 
velous  change  in  our  methods  of  farming. 
The  greatest  factor  in  enabling  agriculture 
to  meet  these  demands  is  education;  par¬ 
ticularly  the  technical  education  that  is 
now  provided  for  and  given  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  so 
generously  endowed  by  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment.  In  reviewing  the  present  extent 
and  distribution  of  our  staple  agricultural 
products  three  lessons  are  taught:  First, 
the  great  relative  Importance  of  the  home 
market  and  the  wisdom  of  cultivating  it; 
second,  the  necessity  for  such  diversifica¬ 
tion  in  our  agricultural  and  horticultural 
products,  as  will  enable  us  to  supply  this 
home  demand  with  a  large  part  of  what  is 
now  imported;  third,  that  the  surplus  ex¬ 
port,  growing  larger  each  year,  is  an  Im¬ 
portant  factor  in  regulating  home  prices, 
and  consequently  the  best  effort  should  be 
put  forth  to  extend  and  improve  our  for¬ 
eign  markets. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  in  this  work  must 
be  a  guarantee  of  the  purity  of  our  food 
products.  Their  manufacture  and  sale 
should  be  surrounded  by  such  stringent 
regulations  as  to  make  the  word  “Ameri¬ 
can”  or  the  brand  “U.  S.”  synonymous 
with  “good  and  wholesome”  the  world  over. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that 
during  one  evening  of  the  Fair  an  informal 
joint  meeting  of  the  State  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion  and  State  Dairy  Union  was  held,  where 
it  was  decided  to  vote  for  neither  of  the 
candidates  for  State  Food  and  Dairy  Com¬ 
missioner.  The  opposition  to  the  present 
Incumbent  was  based  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  not  been  sincere  in  his  efforts  to 
execute  the  law,  and  the  opposition  can¬ 


didate  was  regarded  as  incompetent.  Is  it 
impossible  to  nominate  good  men  for  these 
important  positions? 

WILLIAM  R.  LAZENBY. 


COW  PEAS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

I  planted  the  Early  Black  cow  peas  June 
1  in  my  orchard,  planting  them  in  drills, 
about  three  feet  apart.  They  came  up  well 
and  on  the  dry  gravelly  knolls  have  made 
a  growth  about  equal  to  a  good  crop  of 
field  beans  on  good  land;  the  vines  are 
now  turning  yellow  and  the  peas  are  ripen¬ 
ing.  On  the  better  and  moister  portions 
of  the  land,  the  vines  are,  many  of  them, 
six  feet  long,  and  are  well  podded,  with 
an  occasional  ripe  pod;  if  we  have  such 
weather  as  we  are  now  having,  for  two 
weeks  longer,  I  shall  have  all  the  peas  I 
need  for  next  year’s  planting.  We  have 
had  an  extremely  dry  season,  having  but 
about  one-third  of  the  average  rainfall 
since  April  1,  and  the  weather  has  also 
been  unusually  warm  much  of  the  time.  I 
sowed  Crimson  clover  when  I  cultivated 
the  peas  the  last  time,  but  it  has  been  so 
dry  that  scarcely  any  of  it  has  come  up, 
and  what  little  did  start  has  made  scarcely 
any  growth.  In  a  good  growing  season, 
the  Black  Eye  Marrow  peas  would  make  a 
much  larger  growth  than  the  cow  peas,  I 
think,  but  in  such  a  season  as  this  they 
would  be  nothing,  as  the  cow  peas  look 
black  and  rank,  although  they  grow  slowly 
in  such  extremely  dry  weather.  If  we  get 
rain  so  I  can  plow  them  under  before  frost, 
I  think  I  shall  do  so,  and  sow  the  lot  to 
rye  to  plow  under  in  the  Spring  and  then 
cow  peas  or  clover  again.  Crimson  clover 
is  too  uncertain  I  fear;  I  have  had  but  one 
fair  crop  out  of  six  sowings,  and  I  have 
used  new-crop  Delaware  grown  seed  every 
year  but  one.  I  notice  no  tubercles  on  the 
roots  of  the  cow  peas,  where  I  sowed  them 
last  year  or  this.  s.  dean. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  work  of  constructing  the  tallest  of¬ 
fice  building  in  the  world  will  shortly  be¬ 
gin  in  New  York.  It  will  be  30  stories 
high,  will  cost  $2,500,000  and,  in  addition  to 
other  novelties  in  construction,  will  have  a 
refrigerator  plant  to  furnish  ice  water  and 
cold  air  to  every  tenant  in  Summer,  just 
as  hot  wa'ter  and  steam  heat  are  furnished 
in  Winter. 

A  Kansas  man  has  made  a  small  fortune 
during  the  past  few  months  by  exhibiting 
a  so-called  feathered  dog.  The  animal  was 
entirely  covered,  from  nose  to  tail,  with  a 
tight-fltting  coat  of  canton  flannel  on  which 
pigeon  feathers  were  so  closely  sewn  as  to 
appear  a  natural  growth.  The  fraud  was 
exposed  by  a  man  who  plucked  a  handful 
of  feathers  from  the  dog’s  back  without 
making  it  wince. 


~A  Bright  uitle  Bog" 

Would  be  sure  of  a  welcome  in  almost 
any  home.  But  what  a  welcome  he 
would  have  in  a  home  where  the  hope 
of  children  had  been  extinguished. 
What  a  welcome  this  particular  « bright 
little  boy”  did  have  in  such  a  home, 
may  be  judged  by  the  closing  paragraph 
of  his  mother’s 
letter,  given  be¬ 
low.  There  is  no 
room  for  the 
whole  letter, 
which  recounts  a 
story  of  fifteen 
years  of  suffering 
and  a  perfect  cure 
by  the  use  of 
”  three  bottles  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favor¬ 
ite  Prescription, 
two  bottles  of 
*  Golden  Medical 
Discovery,*  and 
some  of  the  ‘  Pel¬ 
lets.’” 

In  many  in¬ 
stances  childless¬ 
ness  is  the  result 

of  conditions 
which  are  curable. 

It  has  often  hap¬ 
pened  that  when 
"Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription”  has 
cured  a  woman  of 
female  weakness 
and  the  nervous 
condition  attending  it,  her  return  to 
health  is  signalized  by  the  birth  of  her 
first  child.  "  Favorite  Prescription”  makes 
weak  women  strong,  sick  women  well. 

■I  cannot  tell  half  that  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicine 
has  done  for  me,”  writes  Mrs,  T.  A.  Ragan,  of 
Norris,  Watauga  Co.,  N.  C.  "It  will  do  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it — prevent  miscarriage  and  ren¬ 
der  childbirth  easy.  It  has  given  me  a  bright 
little  boy,  and  I  would  not  htive  had  him  had  it 
not  been  for  your  wonderful  medicine.  I  can¬ 
not  say  too  much  in  praise  of  it ;  I  think  it  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  I  thank  God  for  my 
life,  and  Dr.  Pierce  tor  my  health.” 

"Pleasaat  Pellets*  ole&r  the  com- 
piexiea. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


THE  COUNTRY'S  MILK  TRADE. 

Reading,  Pa. — Most  of  the  milk  used 
in  Reading  is  supplied  by  the  producer 
directly  to  the  consumer.  Farmers  come 
into  the  city  every  morning  and  supply 
families  with  fresh  milk.  The  supply  is 
generally  good,  and  the  consumer  pays 
six  cents  a  quart  for  the  milk  he  gets, 
both  Winter  and  Summer.  There  is  an 
occasional  inspection  and  analysis  of 
milk  by  a  chemist  appointed  by  the 
board  of  health.  J.  s.  k. 

Bancroft,  Mich. — There  are  two  or 
three  small  dairies  supplying  milk  to 
private  families  at  five  cents  a  quart. 
Outside  of  this  most  of  the  farmers  sell 
to  creameries  at  16  cents  per  gauge  for 
the  present  month;  14  cents  during  the 
past  Summer.  These  creameries  keep 
several  men  on  the  road,  the  route  of 
each  extending  from  25  to  30  miles. 
Breeds  of  cows  are  Jersey  and  Short¬ 
horn  crossed.  No  official  inspection  at 
this  immediate  point.  e.  d.  l. 

Nashua,  N.  H. — The  milk  consumed 
in  Nashua  comes  from  near-by  towns, 
Hollis,  Hudson,  Dunstable,  Litchfield 
and  Merrimack,  within  a  radius  of  10 
miles.  A  very  few  farmers  drive  in  and 
deliver  milk,  but  almost  all  the  milkmen 
(about  45)  live  here  in  the  city,  and 
drive  out  in  the  afternoon  for  the  next 
day’s  supply.  The  average  price  paid 
the  producer  is  214  cents  per  quart.  The 
retail  price  for  the  last  four  years  has 
been  five  cents  per  quart,  but  August  1 
the  majority  of  the  dealers  raised  the 
price  to  six  cents.  A  few  are  still  sell¬ 
ing  at  five  cents.  We  have  one  milk  in¬ 
spector;  test  12  to  13  per  cent  solids. 
Cows  kept  are  mostly  of  mixed  breed, 
the  Holstein  blood  predominating.  Milk 
is  sold  both  in  bottles  and  from  the  can. 
To  my  knowledge  we  have  had  but  one 
arrest  for  adulteration,  and  the  suspect¬ 
ed  seller  was  let  off  on  a  suspended  sen¬ 
tence.  He  immediately  went  out  of  the 
milk  business.  s.  a.  j. 

Jackson,  Mich. — Jackson  is  supplied 
with  milk  by  men  whose  farms  are  from 
one  to  six  miles  from  the  city.  The  milk 
is  delivered  in  bottles  daily.  Some  have 
their  barns  arranged  with  stalls,  a  water 
supply  to  each  of  the  cows,  and  during 
cold  weather  the  cows  do  not  leave 
them  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Very  few 
have  enough  pasture  for  the  cows.  I 
think  all  feed  the  year  round  gluten 
meal  and  wheat  bran  mixed,  about  seven 
cents  worth  to  each  cow  daily  during 
Summer,  a  little  more  in  Winter.  Green 
rye  is  about  the  first  crop  the  cows  get, 
then  oats  and  peas.  Sowed  corn  is  the 
principal  crop,  and  some  of  the  milkmen 
feed  it  the  year  round  if  they  have  silos. 
All  agree  that  the  silo  is  the  cheapest 
way  of  producing  milk.  From  100  to  150 
quarts  per  day  is  about  the  amount  sup¬ 
plied  by  each  man;  five  cents  is  the  price 
per  quart.  All  are  studying  how  to 
make  the  business  more  profitable.  They 
have  an  inspector  to  inspect  the  build¬ 
ings  and  condition  of  the  cows.  w.  w. 

Fayetteville,  Ark. — This  is  said  to 
be  a  town  or  city  of  4,000  inhabitants. 
The  dairy  business  is  concentrated,  con¬ 
ducted  by  one  man  and  20  cows.  The 
milk  is  brought  from  the  cows  on  the 
farm  to  town  in  bottles,  to  the  amount 
of  17  gallons  per  day;  milk  20  cents  per 
gallon,  cream  80  cents  per  gallon,  bot¬ 
tles  cleaned  with  soap  and  water  by 
consumer  and  returned.  No  inspection; 
cows  are  fed  bran,  corn  chop  and  pea 
hay;  silage  not  used.  Jersey  cattle  are 
used  by  the  dairy.  The  rest  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  get  their  milk  supply  from  neigh¬ 
bors.  Cows  are  pastured,  mainly  road¬ 
side,  Crab  grass,  careless  and  bitter 
weeds,  and  fed  some  at  home.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  evidently  have  rubber 
necks,  they  reach  through  a  barb-wire 


fence,  pull  up  first  and  second  row  of 
potatoes,  and  eat  the  tubers.  The  man 
who  keeps  a  private  cow  at  the  expense 
of  the  public,  can  be  seen  very  frequent¬ 
ly  at  morn  and  dewy  eve  looking  for 
her,  constantly  asking  each  passer  by, 
“Hev  yer  seen  airy  cow?”  J.  f.  r. 

At  Kalamazoo,  Micii. — Our  milk  sup¬ 
ply  comes  from  the  farms  surrounding 
the  city,  most  of  them  within  a  radius 
of  six  miles.  It  is  handled  by  milkmen 
many  of  whom  own  a  farm  and  keep 
from  15  to  20  cows,  buying  from  their 
neighbors  what  more  they  need  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  regular  customers.  They  pay 
three  cents  a  quart.  The  milk  is  deliver¬ 
ed  to  their  customers  either  in  bottles  or 
measured  out,  just  as  the  customer 
wishes.  There  is  an  official  inspection 
provided  I  beneve  by  the  State,  but  how 
thoroughly  carried  out  I  cannot  say. 
Milk  retails  now  at  five  cents  a  quart; 
cream  25  cents  a  quart.  The  cows  are 
largely  Jerseys  and  Durhams;  some 
grades.  There  are  some  very  fine  herds 
of  purebred  Jerseys.  About  one-fourth 
of  the  milk  supply  is  Handled  by  the 
Kalamazoo  Sanitary  Milk  Co.  They  use 
2,500  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  This  milk 
is  Pasteurized,  the  company  using  one 
of  Potts  &  Nelson’s  Pasteurizers.  The 
milk  is  delivered  to  customers  in  bottles 
only.  e.  v.  f. 

At  Canton,  Ohio. — The  milk  supply 
of  the  city  of  Canton  is  almost  wholly 
produced  in  the  immediate  surrounding 
country,  and  brought  to  the  city  in  milk 
wagons  by  men  who  buy  the  milk  of 
the  producer.  Occasionally  a  producer 
also  distributes  the  goods;  very  little 
milk  is  shipped  into  this  place.  Each 
dealer  is  required  to  pay  a  license  fee  of 
several  dollars.  They  are  subject  at  all 
times  to  an  inspection  of  milk  as  to 
gravity.  The  price  runs  from  four  cents 
in  Summer  to  six  cents  per  quart  in 
Winter.  As  to  breeds— the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  belong  to  the  mongrels. 
The  inspector  makes  visits  and  exam¬ 
ines  the  stables  and  surrounding  condi¬ 
tions  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  If 
he  discovers  cows  that  in  his  opinion 
give  milk  unfit  for  food  he  condemns 
the  cow  and  forbids  the  sale  of  its  milk. 
As  to  tuberculosis,  he  can  only  make  the 
tests  when  requested  to  do  so,  hence,  in 
the  absence  of  the  tuberculin  test,  noth¬ 
ing  definitely  is  known  as  to  its  quality 
in  this  respect.  Some  of  the  dairymen 
aerate  their  milk,  and  some  of  them  fur¬ 
nish  milk  in  pint  and  quart  glass  bot¬ 
tles.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  but 
one  sterilizing  plant  in  operation  in  or 
about  this  city.  w.  h.  m. 

At  Bellaire,  Ohio. — This  is  a  town  of 
about  9,000  persons.  The  supply  is  most¬ 
ly  furnished  by  about  20  distributing 
wagons,  which  sell  mostly  at  retail,  al¬ 
though  a  large  quantity  is  left  at  gro¬ 
cery  stores  for  sale  to  their  patrons. 
The  handling  of  milk  by  these  stores  has 
greatly  injured  the  retail  trade  of  the 
milk  wagons.  It  is  only  of  late  years 
that  milk  has  been  sold  by  the  grocers, 
and  as  not  a  few  of  them  have  milk 
shipped  to  them  from  points  out  on  the 
railway  lines  at  a  low  figure,  namely, 
about  10  cents  per  gallon,  including 
freight,  they  have  been  underselling  the 
price  usually  agreed  upon  by  the  deliv¬ 
ery  wagons;  consequently,  a  great  deal 
of  milk  was  sold  by  stores  last  Winter 
at  three  and  four  cents  per  quart,  while 
wagons  were  asking  six  cents  per  quart. 
A  few  years  ago  milk  easily  brought 
eight  cents  in  Winter  and  six  cents  in 
Summer.  It  is  a  general  complaint  that 
store  milk  is  very  poor  in  quality.  Sev¬ 
eral  wagons  are  bottling  their  milk, 
which  is  the  method  we  have  adopted. 
Mostly  scrub  cows  are  used.  A  good 
many  Holsteins  and  their  grades  are 
kept,  also  a  sprinkling  of  Jersey  blood 
may  be  seen.  We  keep  registered  and 
high-grade  Jersey  cattle,  and  are  pleased 
with  them.  No  official  inspection  has 
yet  been  made  to  my  knowledge. 

w.  s.  M. 


MILK  AND  BUTTER  PRICES. 

The  Milk  Reporter  recently  said: 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  says:  “Looking 
over  the  July  prices  for  the  past  four  years, 
and  taking  the  prices  of  milk  and  butter 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  so  as  to  give  the 
benefit  where  the  price  of  milk  was  ad¬ 
vanced  during  the  month,  we  find  that  in 
1896  milk  was  60  cents  a  can  and  butter  15 
cents  a  pound.  In  1897  milk  brought  54 
cents  and  butter  15  cents;  1898  milk  54 
cents,  butter  18%  cents;  1899  milk  64  cents 
and  butter  18,  while  the  present  price  is  70 
cents  for  milk,  and  butter  quoted  at  20 
cents.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the 
present  price  of  milk,  as  compared  with 
butter,  is  lower  than  at  any  time  for  five 
years,  except  in  1898.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  in 
error  as  to  quoted  milk  prices  if  it  refers  to 
the  New  York  market  or  Exchange  price; 
the  correct  figures  being  for  1896,  80;  1897, 
77.6;  1898,  80,  and  for  1899,  86.8  cents  per  can 
of  40  quarts. 

Regarding  this  item,  I  will  say  that 
the  prices  given  by  me  were  those  found 
on  a  farmer’s  bills  as  they  lay  before  me 
at  the  time  of  writing.  According  to  the 
Milk  Reporter’s  figures  they  are  too 
high  for  every  year  except  1898,  as  I 
was  writing  from  the  farmer’s  stand¬ 
point.  When  milk  is  sold  on  the  Ex¬ 
change  prices  the  farmer  is  supposed  to 
get  that  price,  less  20  cents  a  can  for 
handling,  and  whatever  freight  there 
may  be  in  excess  of  26  cents  which,  here, 
is  six  cents.  That  is,  farmers  about  here 
are  in  the  32-cent  zone.  Eighty  cents 
for  July,  1898,  less  20  cents  and  six 
cents,  equals  the  54  cents  per  can  given 
by  me.  Other  years  the  farmer  received 
a  little  more.  The  point  that  I  wished 
to  make  was  that  the  farmer  is  receiving 
less  for  his  milk  when  compared  with 
the  price  of  butter,  or,  perhaps  the  milk 
dealers  would  say  that  butter  Is  abnor¬ 
mally  high.  The  comparison,  however, 
remains  the  same.  Prices  of  milk  or  of 
butter  have  not  advanced,  I  think,  as 
have  the  prices  of  things  the  farmer  has 
to  buy,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  butter  and  milk  seems  to  be 
due  to  a  shortage  on  account  of  the 
drought.  h.  h.  l. 

Chenango,  N.  Y. 


Never  Found  Its  Equal. 

Mr.  J.  E.  BISHOP,  Enterprise,  Shelby  County, 
Mo.,  November  20, 1899.  writes: 

I  have  used  Jayne's  Expectorant  from  childhood. 
IT  8AVEDMY  LIFE  when  a  boy,  and  1  am  still  using 
it  in  my  family,  having  never  found  its  equal.— Adv. 


Sore  Shoulders 

sore  neck,  sore  back,  &c.,  result¬ 
ing  from  collar. saddle  or  harness 
gall  and  chafing,  and  all  forms 
of  canker,  callous,  &c..  are  in¬ 
stantly  relived  and  cured  with 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle.  Wolcott,  Vt.,  July  15, 1899. 

Dear  Sir : — I  had  a  horse  that  had  two  bunches  on  his  shoulder, 
caused  by  wearing  anew  collar.  Less  than  one  bottle  of  your  Elixir 
cured  it  after  six  months'  standing.  L.  W.  F1SIIKR. 

Cures  also  curb,  splint,  contracted  cord, all  forms  of 
lameness  and  colic,  distemper,  founder, pneumonia, &c. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  Instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  Btxalled  Elixirs — none  genuine  hut  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters:  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any. 


Mark 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  ctirad. 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  cnrew 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical.  Ill¬ 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abeo-  >. 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to  ]• 
readersofthispaper. 

Fleming  Broa.,  chemists, 
Union  Stock  lards,  Chicago,  Ill. 


nr  ITM  Tfl  I  IPC  on  HBNS  and  CHICKBN8 
UlAI  n  IU  LIuL  64-page  book  VRB i. 

D.  J.  LAMBBRT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  1. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Al  Fowls.  Pigs,  Sheep — varieties.  Farm¬ 
ers’  prices.  Cir.  A.  McClain  (No.  T),  Delaware,  N.  J. 


nCTCD  ftla  CXm  RED  POLLED  BULL 
It  I  Ell  no.  wtUI  for  Sale.  A  chance  to 
buy  a  rare  animal  at  low  Hgure. 

MAPLEMONT  STOCK  FARM,  Albany,  Vt. 


Chester  Whites,  Holsteins  and  Choice  Eggs. 

A  fine  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters. 
Holsteln-Friesian  Bull  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  Rock  Eges;  15  for  75  cents. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro.  N.  Y. 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Jersey  Bull  Calf,  A.  .T.  C.  C.,  four  months  old,  solid 
silver  gray;  handsome;  exceptionally  well  bred. 
Family  of  large  milkers  and  butter  producers.  No 
one  makes  a  mistake  getting  this  fellow.  F.  o.  b.  at 
your  station.  Further  particulars. 

WHITE  OAK  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM. 

'East  Orange,  N.  J . 


DELLHURST  FARM, 

MENTOR,  OHIO, 

has  nearly  30  Holstein  Boll  Calves  to  select 
from,  and  offers  sons  of  DeKol's  Butter  Boy  No 
19210,  Royal  Paul  22979  and  others,  having  the  much 
talked-of  Pauline  Paul  and  DeKol  cross.  Our  Herd 
new  numbers  150  head.  Stock  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  for  sale  from  Advanced  Registry  cows. 


AVDCUIDEC  tracing  to  Lord  Bangor  4130  and 
«  I  fldmnco  Duchess  of  Smithfleld  4256. 

CT  DCDIIADn  at  stud.  Very  large.  Related 
»  I  ■  D tltnAnU  to  Champions. 

Imported  French  Coach  Mare. 

B.  LUTHER  SHIMKB,  B.  S., 

Mt.  Airy  Park  Farm.  Bethlehem.  Pa 


Registered  Shropshires  for  Sale_anaanges&Fffl 

ones.  S.  SHAFFER.  Princeton,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa. 


Ohropshires — Ewes  and  Rams,  high  grades,  extra 
^  good  ones:  blocky.  with  heavy  bone,  $6  up.  Also 
C.  W.  Pigs,  50  lbs.,  15  each.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa 


Shropshires  and  Southdowns^fhe  heft 

quality.  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


The  Business  Farmer's  Sheep. 


$75  takes  10  ewe  lambs:  $00  takes  six  yearling  ewes 
$120  takes  10  two-year  ewes:  $100  takes  10  line  ram 
lambs.  Ail  registered  or  eligible,  and  sure  to  please 
Address  W.  A.  BASSETT,  Farmer,  N.  Y. 


InUnrH  Pfiltc- '^'he  handsomest,  hardiest,  and  most 
nll^Uld  uUdlo  profitable  stock  on  the  farm.  For 
circular  address  ED.  W.  COLE  &  CO.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 


Carrote  fnr  a  I  ft- Address  CHARLES  SMITH 
fell  CIO  IUI  uQlu  Mainesburg,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa 


The  Best  Cattle  Fastenings  justing;  Swing 

Stanchion.  The  only  practical  Swing  Stanchion 
invented.  Thousands  in  use.  Illustrated  circular 
free.  Glenoua  Meg.  Co..  Glenora,  Yates  Co..  N.  Y. 


THK  UBAJN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  0.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

B'oresVv'He.  Conn. 


Death  to  Heaves, 

Coughs  and  Distemper, 
is  NEWTON’S  CUKE. 
"  Best  references.  $1  f  can. 
Newton  Horse  Remedy 
Co.  (Y),  Toledo,  O. 


EASY  ECC  MONEY 

A  man  can  easily  make  money  selling  eggs  if  he  can  but  get  theeggs. 
He  can  get  the  eggs  mire— twice  as  many,  if  he  will  feed  his  hen. 
on  Green  Cut  Bone.  No  better  way  to  prepare  it  than  with 


ADAM’S 


GREEN  BONE 

CUTTER 


It  cuts  on  the  shear  plate  principle.  Takes  off 
a  fine  ribbon  like  piece,  easily  consumed  by  the  i 
chicks  or  fowls.  No  sharp  splinters  to  injure  throat,  U 
Turns  easily.  Only  ball-hearing  cutter  made.  For  hand  or  powers 

Catalogue No.88  free,  W.  J.  ADAM,  Jollet9  III. 


LOTS  OF  EGOS  me*ws1-ots  of  money. 

MANN’S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS 

are  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  in  the  poultry  business.  Cut  fine,  last  anu  easy. 
Mann’s  Clover  Cutters,  Granite  Crystal  Grit  and  Swinging  |  ced  I  rays  i Make  the 
business  profitable.  Catalogue  tree.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  MlLt  ORl>»  MASS. 


IT  PAYS  TO  DEHORN . 


Hornless  cows  give  more  milk. 
Hornless  steers  make  better beef. 

mane  anu  eas.esx  xo  use  ..  ...e  K&ySttWe  B Cfo ® Titti t1(J  Kitlfe 

. - - - ^  Cuts  on  four  sides  at  once,  without  crush  inpr  or  bruising*  Endorsed  by  leading  colie ge«. 

Highest  award  at  world’s  fair.  Send  for  circulars.  M.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Pomeroy,  Pa.,  (Successor  to  A.  C.  BROSIUS;. 


The  best  dehorner,  the  most  hu¬ 
mane  and  easiest  to  ukc  ia  the 
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Worthington,  Minn.,  June  12,  1899. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:— My  O.  I.  C.  brood  sows  (purchased  from  you)  will  weigh 
upward  of  700  lbs.,  iu  breeding  condition  now;  11  and  12  pigs  by  their 
sides.  I  think  my  O.  I.  C.’S  first-class.  They  take  first  premiums  over 
all  breeds  wherever  shown.  Respectfully  yours,  WILSON  AGE R. 


we  originated  the  now  world 
famous  O.  I.  C.  hogs  and 
established  our  present  bus¬ 
iness.  We  are  still  in  bus¬ 
iness  and  the  O.  I.  C’s.  con¬ 
tinue  as  in  the  past,  the  best 
general  purpose  hog  known. 
They  are  less  liable  to  dis¬ 
ease  than  others,  too.  They 
have  constitutions.  We  send 
a  sample  pair  of  our 

Famous 
O.I.C.  HOGS 

on  time  and  allow  you 
agency  if  you  write  prompt¬ 
ly.  Two  of  these  famous 
hogs  weighed  2,806  lbs.  W rite 
today. 

L.  B.  SILVER  CO., 

135  Grand  Arcade, 

Cleveland,  -  -  Ohio. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BT  DR.  T.  D.  KILBORNE. 


Chronic  Sore  on  a  Cat. 

What  can  I  do  to  heal  a  raw  sore  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  fouf-months-old  kitten?  I  do 
not  know  how  it  came  there.  She  is  all 
right  except  that.  She  licks  it  all  the  time, 
but  it  does  not  get  better.  c.  g. 

Milford,  Conn. 

It  is  difficult  to  treat  an  old  sore  on  a 
cat,  because  you  can  apply  only  remedies 
they  can  safely  lick  off.  If  sore  has  an 
unhealthy  appearance  cauterize  lightly 
with  a  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  do 
not  allow  the  cat  to  lick  it  for  an  hour 
or  so.  If  sore  is  moist,  wash  lightly  two 
or  three  times  daily  with  iodoform.  If 
dry,  rub  with  camphor  ice  or  with  cam¬ 
phorated  mutton  tallow. 

Inflammation  in  Cows'  Feet. 

Four  days  ago  one  of  my  cows  went  lame 
in  hind  foot,  swelling  from  heel  to  gambrel. 
Now  there  seems  to  be  a  little  pus  between 
the  heels.  Another  cow  has  since  shown 
the  same  trouble.  Can  you  give  me  a 
remedy?  G.  h.  c. 

Summit,  N.  Y. 

Cut  or  pare  away  all  diseased  horn,  so 
as  to  expose  the  suppurative  surface, 
and  then  cauterize  with  a  five  per  cent 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  after  which 
dress  with  pine  tar.  If  the  foot  is  much 
swollen,  first  apply  a  flaxseed  poultice 
for  two  or  three  days,  until  the  inflam¬ 
mation  is  reduced,  sprinkle  the  poultice 
with  the  five  per  cent  carbolic  solution, 
and  renew  once  or  twice  daily.  If  cow  is 
feverish  give  25  drops  tincture  aconite 
with  small  tablespoonful  nitrate  of  pot¬ 
ash  two  or  three  times  daily. 

Chronic  Cough  and  Nasal  Discharge  in  a  Mare 

My  eight-year-old  mare  has  a  bad  cough 
and  a  discharge  from  the  nose;  the  cough 
is  always  worse  after  she  has  been  watered 
or  driven.  Please  advise  me  what  to  do  for 
her.  w.  l.  e. 

Wilmore,  Pa. 

Give  one  of  the  following  powders  in 
feed  night  and  morning;  Sulphate  of 
copper  and  powdered  nux  vomica,  of  each 
four  ounces,  arsenic  90  grains,  mix  and 
divide  into  32  powders.  Rub  throat  from 
ear  to  ear  with  ammonia  liniment  suffi¬ 
cient  to  blister  and  repeat  two  or  three 
times  if  necessary,  at  intervals  of  about 
three  weeks.  If  the  horse  has  not  the 
heaves  now  she  soon  will  have  unless 
carefully  fed  and  cared  for.  Feed  spar¬ 
ingly  of  bulky  food,  and  only  of  clean, 
bright  fodder  free  from  dust.  If  dusty 
hay  must  be  fed  dampen  it.  Always 
water  before  feeding,  and  never  allow 
more  than  12  quarts  at  one  time. 

Cow  Out  of  Condition. 

I  have  a  cow  which  has  not  been  well  for 
five  weeks  past,  and  the  local  veterinarian 
has  been  unable  to  diagnose  the  case  with 
any  degree  of  success.  The  animal  is  four 
years  old,  and  first  began  five  weeks  ago 
with  swelling  of  the  under  jaw.  The 
symptoms  would  appear  regularly  when 
turned  out  to  pasture,  but  when  kept  in  the 
stable  the  swelling  goes  down.  It  begins 
under  the  jawbone,  extending  downward 
and  across  the  throat.  There  seems  to  be 
no  soreness  whatever,  as  the  animal  evi¬ 
dences  no  pain  when  the  afflicted  spot  is 
pressed  upon.  She  has  kept  growing  thin¬ 
ner,  although,  apparently,  suffering  no 
pain.  Two  weeks  ago  her  appetite  began 
to  fail.  At  present  she  will  scarcely  touch 
any  food  except  grass,  green  corn  and  ap¬ 
ples,  which  are  hardly  the  thing  consider¬ 
ing  that  she  is  also  afflicted  with  diarrhea. 
The  local  veterinarian  did  not  seem  to  know 
the  cow’s  ailment,  but  said  there  were  no 
evidences  of  tuberculosis  or  any  fever.  He 
thought  it  might  possibly  be  of  a  dropsical 
tendency.  We  have  tried  all  the  simple 
remedies  that  we  knew  for  the  bowels,  but 
without  gaining  any  satisfactory  results. 
The  animal  looks  bright,  and  eats  raven¬ 
ously  when  allowed  to  choose  her  food. 
What  shall  we  do  for  her?  k.  c.  r. 

Rosemont,  N.  J. 

A  personal  examination  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  an  obscure  case  of  this  kind  to 
enable  me  to  give  a  definite  opinion  as 
to  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  trouble, 
and  proper  course  of  treatment.  The 
symptoms  do  not  especially  indicate  tu¬ 
berculosis,  and  yet  they  are  suspicious. 
Unless  you  know  that  the  cow  has  never 
been  in  contact  with  tuberculous  ani¬ 
mals  it  would  be  well  to  submit  her  to 


the  tuberculin  test,  if  you  have  not  al¬ 
ready  done  so.  Try  the  following  pre¬ 
scription  for  the  diarrhea  and  general 
debility;  One  ounce  each  laudanum  and 
extract  Jamaica  ginger,  with  one  dram 
each  powdered  galls  and  nux  vomica, 
administered  twice  or  three  times  daily 
in  a  quart  of  well-boiled  starch  gruel. 

Failure  of  Heifer's  Udder. 

A  20-months’  old  grade  Jersey  gave  birth 
a  week  ago  to  a  dead  calf,  after  a  rather 
protracted  labor,  in  which  some  assistance 
was  given  her.  She  was  milked  a  little  for 
about  10  days  previous  to  dropping  her  calf, 
as  her  udder  was  very  full,  all  four  teats 
milking.  Since  calving  only  one-half  (two 
teats  on  one  side)  of  her  udder  will  give 
milk;  what  is  the  cause,  and  is  there  any 
remedy?  Will  she  be  likely  to  come  right 
at  next  calving?  g.  a.  m.  b. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

If  there  has  been  no  inflammation  or 
garget  I  can  assign  no  cause  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  continue  milking  from  all  four 
quarters.  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  to 
milk  the  heifer  before  calving.  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  ever  necessary  to  milk  be¬ 
fore  the  first  calf,  and  rarely  before  the 
second  or  third.  After  the  third  it  is 
quite  frequently  necessary  to  milk  be¬ 
fore  calving  to  prevent  overstocking  of 
udder.  She  may  give  milk  from  all  four 
quarters  this  season,  but  even  if  she 
does  not  she  will  probably  do  so  after 
next  calving. 

Overfed  Pigs. 

I  bought  three  pigs  three  weeks  old  in 
March.  They  were  put  in  a  building  with 
a  board  floor,  and  supplied  with  plenty  of 
dry  straw  for  bedding.  They  were  fed  on 
milk,  potatoes,  shorts  and  ground  oats. 
They  grew  well  for  about  a  month,  when 
two  of  them  began  to  get  stiff  in  the  legs 
and  appeared  to  be  very  itchy.  We  then 
removed  them  to  a  building  with  a  clay 
floor,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  done 
any  good,  and  one  of  the  ailing  pigs  seems 
to  have  difficulty  in  breathing,  his  throat 
appearing  to  be  affected.  One  of  the  pigs 
is  perfectly  healthy  although  they  all  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  food  and  treatment.  They 
are  a  York-Berkshire  cross.  What  is  the 
cause  and  cure  for  the  disease?  d.  j.  s. 

Aitken’s  Ferry,  P.  E.  I. 

The  condition  of  your  pigs  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  they  were  overfed  while  too 
young,  receiving  a  check  from  which 
they  never  recovered.  There  is  now  very 
little  you  can  do  beyond  feeding  moder¬ 
ately  until  they  will  do  to  butcher.  Do 
not  try  to  crowd  them;  they  will  not 
stand  it.  If  any  of  them  show  no  signs 
of  picking  up  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  pork 
it  will  be  better  to  kill  them  at  once. 
The  feed  such  a  stunted  pig  will  eat  is 
often  worth  more  than  you  can  ever 
realize  from  keeping  and  feeding  him. 

Horse  Weak  in  Hind  Quarters. 

We  have  a  work  horse  about  10  years  old, 
that  has  lately  been  taken  with  a  weakness 
in  its  hind  legs  and  back,  so  that  we  have 
had  to  turn  him  out.  He  will  weave  from 
side  to  side,  lift  first  one  hind  leg  and  then 
the  other,  and  in  using  them  acts  as  though 
they  were  asleep  or  numb,  and  he  draws 
his  stomach  in  as  though  In  pain.  His  ap¬ 
petite  is  good;  will  eat  12  quarts  of  oats  a 
day,  but  grows  thin.  We  are  feeding  the 
same  now  that  he  is  turned  out  as  before. 
What  is  the  disease,  and  what  will  cure  it? 

Danbury,  Conn.  w.  m. 

Try  the  following  course  of  powders; 
Powdered  gentian  and  nitrate  of  potash, 
of  each  eight  ounces;  powdered  nux 
vomica  four  ounces,  mix  and  divide  into 
32  powders.  Give  powder  three  times 
daily  in  feed,  or  by  drenching  from  bot¬ 
tle  if  horse  will  not  eat  powder  in  feed. 
Rub  whole  region  of  loins  with  ammonia 
liniment  sufficient  to  blister  mildly.  Re¬ 
duce  grain  ration  while  horse  is  in  pas¬ 
ture,  if  not  being  worked.  A  mixture  of 
four  parts  by  measure  of  oats  and  wheat 
bran  with  one  part  oil  meal  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  oats  alone,  and  six  to  eight 
quarts  daily  should  be  sufficient  where 
horse  is  not  working.  If  there  is  no  im¬ 
provement  after  two  weeks’  treatment 
take  the  horse  to  a  competent  veterinary 
surgeon  and  have  his  urine  examined 
for  kidney  or  liver  trouble. 


Several  young  women  and  men  who 
have  had  the  regular  dairy  instruction  at 
Purdue  University  will  illustrate  modern 
dairy  methods  as  applied  to  farm  dairy 
practice.  h.  e.  van  norman. 
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Milk  Cans  as  “ Fire  Bugs.” 

Every  now  and  then  the  papers  contain 
accounts  of  fire  caused  by  milk  cans.  The 
cans  are  placed  in  such  a  way  that  they 
focus  the  sun’s  rays  and  concentrate  them 
so  powerfully  that  they  set  fire  to  paper  or 
light  wood,  thus  causing  a  blaze.  The 
latest  report  comes  from  Maine,  but  we  are 
unable  to  trace  it  down.  Is  it  possible? 

I  have  never  known  of  a  case  where  a 
milk  can  has  caused  a  fire,  and  further, 
I  do  not  believe  such  a  thing  is  possible. 
While  the  milk  can  Is  sometimes  justly 
accused  of  harboring  bacteria,  which 
cause  sour  milk,  ropy  milk,  bad  flavors, 
etc.,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  charge  of 
being  a  “fire  bug”  and  an  incendiary  is 
unjust  and  without  foundation.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  article  in  question 
should  be  credited  with  such  conduct. 
It  would  certainly  be  going  a  good  way 
out  of  its  regular  line  of  business.  There 
is  one  incident  which  has  come  to  my 
notice  that  might  he  of  interest  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  subject.  I  have  known 
of  defective  glass  on  greenhouses  bring¬ 
ing  the  sun’s  rays  to  a  focus  on  the 
leaves  of  plants  in  the  interior,  and 
burning  holes  through  them,  but  this 
has  never  set  fire  to  the  building  to  my 
knowledge.  c.  b.  lane. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 


SCRAPS. 

Last  year  the  Indiana  State  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation  arranged  a  stock-judging  lesson  at 
the  State  Fair  on  plans  similar  to  those 
followed  at  our  agricultural  schools.  A 
number  of  prominent  breeders  led  a  typical 
dairy  animal  of  their  favorite  breed  into 
the  ring  and  the  merits  of  the  several  ani¬ 
mals  as  dairy  individuals  were  discussed 
and  commented  on.  The  Dairy  Association 
repeated  the  object  lesson  this  year  on 
September  20. 

Continental  Club  Dorsets  have  made  a 
good  start  at  the  Fall  fairs.  Last  week  at 
Mt.  Gretna,  Pa.,  Continental  Dorsets  cap¬ 
tured  every  first  and  second,  while  Tran¬ 
quillity  Farms  won  the  sweepstakes  for 
best  flock  and  best  ram,  over  all  breeds, 
with  three  imported  shows  in  competition— 
Southdowns  and  Oxford  Downs.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  week  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Conti¬ 
nental  Dorsets  again  took  everything  in  the 
Dorset  class,  Tranquillity  Farms  winning 
the  special  for  best  flock,  offered  by  the 
Continental  Club.  tranquillity  farms. 

Prosperous  Stock  Breeders.— A  band  of 
stock  breeders  recently  left  this  country, 
who  had  no  occasion  to  find  fault  with 
American  prosperity.  They  are  the  Lap¬ 
landers,  brought  to  this  country  several 
years  ago  with  a  herd  of  reindeer.  It  was 
thought  at  that  time  that  reindeer  would 
add  considerably  to  the  wealth  of  Alaska, 
so  this  country  bought  a  herd  of  reindeer 
in  Lapland,  and  brought  the  Laplanders  to 


take  care  of  them.  The  men  were  paid  $268 
a  year  for  their  services,  and  they  now  go 
back  with  something  over  $600  as  the  result 
of  their  sojourn  in  Alaska.  To  a  Laplander, 
this  sum  of  money  represents  at  least  what 
$50,000  would  mean  to  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen.  It  will  enable  these  men  to 
live  as  close  to  the  life  of  princes  as  they 
desire,  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  they 
will  be  looked  upon  as  great  men  by  the 
citizens  of  their  communities.  They  have 
done  something  for  America,  too,  for  the 
reindeer  have  rapidly  increased,  so  that 
there  are  now  several  thousand  of  them  in 
Alaska. 


Beautiful  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

If  you  are  going  to  New  York  a  treat  is  in  store 
for  you  if  you  take  the  Lackawanna  Railroad. 
This  line  offers  the  most  beautiful  scenery  of  any 
of  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  east,  traversing 
the  beautiful  agricultural  regions  of  western 
New  York  until  it  reaches  the  Susquehanna 
River,  beside  which  it  runs  for  miles  overlooking 
the  beautiful  valleys  nestled  in  among  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Next  is 
reached  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  River,  which 
trains  follow  through  Delaware  Water  Gap,  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in 
America,  the  river  and  the  railroad  track  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  right  of  way  through  a  great  gap  in 
the  mountains  cut  by  the  ceaseless  washing  of 
the  waters  of  the  river.  For  miles  the  track 
curves  in  and  about  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
each  successive  turn  presenting  a  picture  seem¬ 
ingly  more  beautiful  than  the  last.  At  Mount 
Pocono  an  altitude  of  1900  feet  is  reached,  and 
from  here  on  the  train  descends  through  the 
mountains  and  foot-hills  almost  to  the  edge  of 
the  Hudson  River,  the  last  hundred  miles  having 
been  for  the  most  part  besides  the  picturesque 
old  Morris  and  Essex  Canal. — Adv. 
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WHY  BUY  AN 


% 


j  EMPIRE  ! 

t  Cream  Separator  J 

A  Because  —  "w 

♦  It  skims  closer  than  any  other.  w 

It  produces  a  more  churnablc  cream 

A  It  turns  easier.  ^ 

X  It  is  more  simple  in  construction. 

T  It  is  easier  to  clear.. 

J  It  costs  less  to  keep  in  repair.  T 

♦  It  affords  greater  capacity  as  compared 

♦  with  price.  W 

(A  Capacities  from  ioo  lbs.  to  3,000  lbs.  per  hour. 

Prices  from  $40  to  $500.  w 

fr  U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  COMPANY,  # 

212  Orange  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

W7***«**a**a****a*a. A* 


It’s  in  the  Bottle, 


There’s  more  profit 
in  milk  if  you  use 
this  bottle.  Our  il¬ 
llustrated  free  cat¬ 
alog  tells  all  about 
.  it.  “Bestov”  every-  _ 
thing  for  dairy  work. 


TRADE 

MARK 


Bestov) 


The  Dairymen’s  Supply  Co.,  1937  Market  St.,  Phila. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

ALWAYS  THE  BE8T. 

TUB  8ILARPLKS  CO.  P.  SI.  S1UHPLRS, 

Chicago,  Ill,  West  Cheittcr  Pa, 


“ALPHA-DE  LAVAL” 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


-250,000 
Times 


Cream 


Separators  Combined 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  General  Offices:  1102  Arch  Street, 

Chicago.  „  „  ’  Philadelphia, 

-  74  CORTLANDT  STREET,  - 

103  &  105  Mission  St.,  327  Commissioners  St  , 

San  Francisco.  IN E W  YORK.  Montreal. 
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Humorous. 


There  was  a  sign  upon  the  fence— 
'Twas  "Paint.” 

And  every  sinner  that  passed  by 
And  saint 

Touched  a  finger  to  It  and— 
"Gee-whizz!” 

They’d  say,  and  wipe  it  off; 

“Why,  so  it  is.” 

—Credit  Lost. 

"I  wonder  why  she  eloped  with  a 
baseball  player?”  “Probably  she  con¬ 
sidered  him  a  good  catch.” — Philadel¬ 
phia  Telegraph. 

Customer:  “I  told  you  I  wanted  my 
eggs  boiled  not  longer  than  three  min¬ 
utes.  These  are  as  hard  as  rocks.” 
Waiter:  “Perhaps  the  kitchen  clock  is 
slow,  sir.” — Credit  Lost. 

“You  contend  that  oleomargarine  is 
just  as  good  as  butter,  don’t  you?”  ’‘It’s 
better,”  answered  the  dealer  without 
hesitation.  “It  pays  several  times  the 
profit.”— Washington  Star. 

“What  did  Aunt  Minerva  say  about 
the  shirt-waist  man?”  “She  said  now  he 
had  to  keep  his  belt  in  the  right  place 
all  the  time,  he’d  find  out  he  wasn’t  any 
smarter  than  woman.” — Indianapolis 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  Waltham  Watch  Company 
was  the  first  company  in  America  to 
make  watches;  the  first  to  be 
organized  (half  a  century  ago),  and 
is  the  first  at  the  present  time 
in  the  quality  and  volume  of  its 
product. 

44  The  Perfected  American  Watch  ",  an  illustrated  book 
of  interesting  information  about  watches,  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Company, 

Waltham,  Mass. 


News. 

He  was  a  new  freight  handler.  “Load 
those  barrels  in  that  car,”  ordered  the 
freight  agent.  “Oi  con’t  load  barrels  in 
that  car,  sor,”  responded  the  new  man. 
“Why  not?”  “It’s  a  box  car,  sor.” — Chi¬ 
cago  News. 

Miss  Thirty-Eight  (coyly):  “What  a 
pity  it  seems,  Mr.  Somerset,  that  a  man 
like  you  should  be  a  bachelor!”  Mr. 
Somerset:  “Yes,  Miss  Thirty-Eight,  it 
does  seem  a  pity,  but  I  can’t  help  it.  You 
know  I  was  born  so.” — Harlem  Life. 

“You’ve  sent  your  boy  to  college,  1 
hear,”  remarked  the  neighbor.  "Well,  I 
hope  he  will  acquit  himself  with  credit.” 
“He  won’t  need  to,  begosh!”  said  Mr. 
Gaswell,  somewhat  irritated.  "I’m  able 
to  supply  him  with  the  cash  right 
straight  along.”— Chicago  Tribune. 

Pendennis:  “Is  dyeing  the  hair  as 
dangerous  as  the  doctors  would  make  it 
out?”  Warrington:  “Certainly;  you 
may  take  my  word  for  it.  Only  last 
Spring  an  uncle  of  mine  dyed  his  hair, 
and  in  three  weeks  he  was  married  to  a 
widow  with  four  children! — Tit-Bits. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  ALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Home*,  Bern*,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  De»i*f* 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
u ranee.  Low  nrices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W?  INQERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

COOK  BOOK  FREE 

Containing;  325  Pages,  Over  2500 
Recipes,  Bound  in  Cloth. 

TO  ALL  PURCHASERS.  Agents  make  25  Per 
Cent  Commission  selling  our  goods. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  TERMS. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO  , 

I*.  O.  Box  290,  Dept.  R.  31-33  Vesey  8t.,  New  York. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse, N.Y\ 


Dig  for  Oil  or  Gas. 

There  may  be  a  fortune  under  your  farm. 

It  is  easy  to  find  out  if  valuable  mineral 

underlies  o  T*  A  D  DRILLING  _ 
it.  The  bTAK  MACHINES 

are  the  fastest,  the  strongest  and  the 
cheapest  on  the  market.  No  springs  to 
break.  We  also  have  a  full  line  of 
supplies.  Our  illsutrated  catalogue 
SENT  FREE  upon  application. 
Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  0. 


ARMER’S  FORGE 


F; 

The  h- ’idlest  thing  a  man  can  have  on 
his  farm.  With  our  ball  bearing  forge 
you  can  make  all  your  repairs  and  save  time 
and  blacksmith  bills.  We  pay  the  freight 
and  give  a  combined  anvil  and  vise 
Send  at  once  for  free  catalogue. 

Konres  sold  last  year  in  every  slate  in  tbe  Union. 

C.  R.  Harper  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  210,  Murehulltown.Iowu. 


Yes,  Here  We  Are  Again!” 

TXrT_I"Vy?  Because  we  want 
V*  n  I  •  every  reader  of  this 
valuable  paper  to  know  just  where  to 
buy  the  best  windmill  on  earth  and 

_ the  right  price.  “MAUD  S”  goods 

represent  honest  value.  “  MAUD  S  ” 
goods  are  without  an  equal  lu  any  mar¬ 
ket.  “MAUD  S”  goods  are  guaranteed 
by  the  manufacturers  and  their  agents, 
are  used  by  the  best  people  throughout 
le  World.  Give  us  a  trial  order,  and  we  will  prove 
le  above  to  you.  “  MAUD  S  ”  WINDMILL  AND 
UMP  CO.,  Master  Builders’  Exchange,  18  to  21  So. 
jventh  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOUND  THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  TO  BE  THE  BEST. 

Topsfield,  Mass.,  May  n.  1900. 

I  have  used  a  No.  3  U.  S.  Separator  twice  a  day  for  the  past 

_  4  years  with  very  little  expense  for  repairs,  and  it  runs  as  good  as 

w  new  to-day.  Have  had  other  kinds  set  in  for  me  to  try,  but  found 
there  are  hone  as  good  as  the  U.  S.  in  my  opinion. 

A.  W.  NYE,  Foreman  Pingree  Farm. 

There  are  other  makes  said  to  be  as  good  as  the  U.  S.,  but  users 
are  constantly  proving  the  falsity  of  the  statement. 

If  you  wish  the  Best,  then  buy  the  U.  S.  Write  for  circulars. 

a  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


SEPARATORS  and  POWERS 

f»r  1,  i  and  S  bone*,  with  governor;  level^ ft 

Oitnlogae  free. 


•r  even  treed. 


Sweep  Power!,  Corn  Shelleri,  Feed  Mill*,  Steel  Rollers,  Mowen, 
Rnket,  Cultivators,  Saws,  Knfines— S  to  25  H.  P.,  mounted  ee 

stationary.  The  Meaalnger  Mf*.  Co.,  Tat  am  7,  P» 


HEEBHER'S  L  J’.nVLa  HorsePower 

witil  Speed  Kegulutor 


Send  for  — -  ^  - 

Catalogue.  U  ENSILAGE  AND  DRY  F0DDERT5UTTER 

with  Crusher.  AlsoThrexhers  and  Cleaners, Feed  Mills, 
Corn  Shellers,  Drug  arid  Circular  Saw  Machines,  etc. 

HEEBNER  &.  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  U.S.  A. 


HORSE  POWERS, 


THRA8HSB8 
AND  CLBANEB8 


WOOD  SAWS 


Ons  A  two- horse  Thrashing  Outfit*.  Level  pilTTCpc 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  1  I  Lno 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  ASR’L  WORKS, Pottstown, Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Wlllet,  N.  Y 


LATEST  IMPROVED 


Horse 

Power 


Machines  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  6rain. 


Also  machines  for  SAWING  WOOD, 
with  circular  and  cross-cut  drag  saws. 

Acknowledged  TU»  DECT  regarding  eaay 

by  all  to  be  I  no  DCw  1  draft, durabil¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  work.  60  page  pamphlet  free. 

A.  W.  CRAY’S  SONS,  >£££* 

P.  O.  Box  80  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


For  Pumping  or  Driving 
Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  or  other 
machines  re¬ 
quiring  light 
power  but  ab¬ 
solutely  steady 
motion, 

BUY  A 

“SUCCESS”  tre/ 

II  baa  a  governor  wbicb  regulates  tbe  walk  01  --  <s  to  a  nice¬ 
ty  and  delivers  an  absolutely  ateady  and  even  motion  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  driven.  With  onr  Back  Geared  Pump  Jack  it  makes  a  splen¬ 
did  pumping  outfit.  If  you  want  a  tread  power  for  any  purpose, 
buy  a  “Success,"!,  2  or  3-horse.  They  will  deliver  more  power 
than  any  other  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong  enough 
for  largest  horses,  etc.  More  about  them  m  onr  large  illustrated 
catalogue,  and  about  our  sweep  powers,  gasoline  engines,  win  dm  ills, 
(odder  and  ensilage  cutters,wood  sawa,haskers,steel  tsnks,e  tc.  Free 

APPLETON  MFQe  CO,  23  PARQ0  ST,  BATAVIA.  ILL. 


DEDERICK’S  HAY  PRESSES 

bale  nearly  all  the  hay  baled  in  the 
world.Sendfor  free  Illustrated  catalog, 

Addreas  P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS’, 


F.aay, 

Rapid, 

Strong, 


45  Tivoli  Street, 

Albany,  N.  V, 

The  Pioneer— It  atlll 
leads  all  other*. 


THE  NEW 
XTTT 


DOCTOR  BAILEY  CUTTER. 

ForEnsilageand  Dry  Forage. 

Six  sizes,  for  hand, 
horse  and  steam  power. 

Only  machine  made 
with  a  drawing  and 
shearing  cut.  Great 
.saving  of  power  and 
increase  of  capacity. 

Made  only  by 
AMES  PLOW  CO., 
Seal  for  circulars  and  ciUlogua.  Boston  and  Now  Yore. 


SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILLS 

fit  every  requirement  for  every  class  of  farming  I 
and  feeding.  This  one  is  a  power  and  grinder  I 
combined.  Wo  have  others,  various  sizes,  both  | 
sweep  and  power.  All  are  fast  and  easy  grinders.  I 
Crush  and  grind  ear  corn  and  all  small  grains,  in- 1 
I  eluding  Millo  Maize  and  Kaffir  Corn.  Send  for  our  | 
I  catalogue  R  before  you  buy  a  mill. 

THE  F00S  MANFQ.  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


The  New 

SMALLEY 

3  Cutter 

SUCCESS  is  assured  if  you  use 
New  Smalley  Cutters  with  semi 


circle  carriers  for  cutting  and 
elevating  ensilage.  They  have 
automatic  sell'  teed,  also 
Corn  Shredding  and  Corn  Husking 
attachments  when  desired. 
Mounted  on  4  wheel  trucks  for 
easy  moving.  A  strictly  “  up-to- 
date”  machine.  1900  booklets 
mailed  free.  “  Yankee  Silo 
Sense"  and  "Farming  on  Business 
Principles."  Ask  for  special  in¬ 
troduction  nrices  on  Smal¬ 
ley  and  “Battle  Creek” 
Wood  Saws,  Grinding  Mills, 
Ear  Corn  Crushers;  also 
Sweep  Tread  and  Steam 
Powers,  stating  goods  you  wish 
to  purchase  and  naming  paper  in 
which  you  saw  this  advertise¬ 
ment. 


makes 

the 

Silo 

pay 


Six 
Sizes : 
Nos,  12.  14, 
16.  18.  20, 
and  26. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines 

Cheapest  and  Safest 
Power  known.  For 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Send  for  Catalog. 
A.  MIETZ. 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York 


CHARTER  6AS0LIHE  ENGINE 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpost 


Stationariet,  Portables* 
Mnffine*  and  P ump*. 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III 


GEM  &Baler 


_ _  Warranted  the  YttSfWJ  lightest,  strong 

cheapest  A  fastest  Full  V  Circle  Baler  in  the 

market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  16  tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

QEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BBG8.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Cost  of  F eed 

m»y  be  greatly  reduced  by  doing  your 
own  grinding,  especially  if  you  use  a 

STAR 

FEED  GRINDER. 

fl’he  mill  with  the  abort  sweep).  It 
•ever  chokes.  Grinds  ear  corn,  dry. 
or  frozen.  Grinds  all  kinds  of 
singly  or  mixed.  We  make 
mills  too.  Circulars  free. 

St,  New  Lexington,  Ohio. 
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THE  MILK  SUPPLY  OF  A  GREAT  CITY. 

IIOW  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  18  SERVED. 

The  Cheese  Factory  vs.  The  Milk  Shipper. 

A  NEAR-BY  MARKET. — Cleveland  is  a  great  city; 
the  metropolis  of  Ohio  and  the  seventh  city  in  size 
in  the  United  States.  She  is  right  in  the  pathway  of 
the  everlasting  march  of  civilization  from  the  East 
to  the  West,  and  her  advantageous  position  upon  the 
lake  assures  her  a  future  of  great  promise.  She  Is 
wonderfully  fortunate  also  in  regard  to  tne  sources 
of  her  milk  supply.  All  about  her  to  the  landward 
she  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  dairy-farming  region. 
Eight  great  lines  of  steam  railways,  and  about  as 
many  of  recently-built  electric  lines,  radiate  from 
the  city  through  this  farming  section,  like  the  spokes 
from  the  hub  of  a  great  wheel.  These  railways  gath¬ 
er  nearly  all  of  the  milk  supply  of  this  great  city 
from  a  radius  of  only  about  30  to  35  miles,  and  though 
the  amount  required  to  feed  so  many  people  is  enor¬ 
mous — about  25,000  gallons  daily — it  is  ah  gathered 
from  such  a  near-by  source  that  it  comes  ..o  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  an  unusually  sweet  and  fresh  condition. 
The  city  authorities  keep  a  large  number  of  milk  in¬ 
spectors  busy  taking  samples  of  the  peddlers,  and 
whenever  a  sample  is  found  that  fails 
to  come  up  to  the  required  standard, 
the  peddler  is  notified  to  appear  at  the 
inspector’s  office,  and  he  is  warned 
that  there  is  trouble  ahead  for  him 
unless  the  milk  he  is  peddling  does 
not  immediately  prove  to  be  of  better 
quality.  If  the  milk  peddler  is  honest 
he  at  once  turns  to  the  producer  who 
supplies  him  with  the  milk,  and  he  in 
turn  is  brought  “on  the  carpet.”  But 
this  does  not  often  happen.  A  warn¬ 
ing  is  generally  sufficient,  as  an  of¬ 
fense  repeated  is  a  costly  affair.  Those 
milk  inspectors  have  a  sly  way  of  find¬ 
ing  out  whether  the  trouble  with  sus¬ 
pected  milk  lies  with  the  peddler  or 
the  producer.  They  go  to  the  depot 
and  take  a  sample  from  the  can  before 
the  peddler  has  it  in  his  possession, 
and  then  throughout  his  entire  route, 
at  unexpected  times  and  places  they 
surprise  him.  and  take  additional  sam¬ 
ples.  If  the  later-taken  sample  show 
a  marked  deterioration  it  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  peddler  and  not  the 
producer  is  the  one  at  fault.  So  per¬ 
sistent  and  watchful  are  these  inspec¬ 
tors  that  but  very  few  arrests  are  made, 
watchfulness  of  city  officials  cannot  insure  that  the 
consumer  who  takes  his  meals  au  hotels,  restaurants, 
boarding-houses  and  the  like  will  receive  pure  milk. 
Many  of  these  places  set  forth  vile  stuff  in  the  name 
of  milk.  They  usually  take  a  given  amount  of  milk 
daily,  and  then  if  the  supply  is  likely  to  fail  by  rea¬ 
son  of  an  extra  demand  it  is  thinned  down  and  made 
to  tide  over  the  difficulty. 

THE  PRODUCER  AND  HIS  COWS.— The  farmer 
usually  makes  a  contract  with  tne  city  dealer  twice 
a  year,  generally  in  April  and  November.  The  price 
for  Winter  milk  is  about  three  cents  per  gallon  more 
than  in  me  Summer.  Prices  fcr  milk  this  Summer, 
since  April,  have  been  nine  and  ten  cents  per  gallon, 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  13  cents  after  November 
next.  The  regular  milk  shippers  produce  milk  the 
year  around,  and  if  at  any  time  their  supply  falls  off 
they  buy  in  more  fresh  cows.  The  drovers  who  sup¬ 
ply  this  demand  for  fresh  cows  and  springers  are 
busy  feluws  all  the  time.  They  scour  tne  country 
for  200  or  300  miles  around  the  great  city,  and  even 
go  into  neighboring  States,  and  are  on  the  move  the 
year  around  to  meet  this  constant  demand  of  the 
shippers  for  more  cows.  Shippers  feed  their  cows 


high,  and  turn  them  often.  The  butchers  stand  ready 
to  take  such  cows  at  a  good  fair  price.  The  local 
butcher  does  not  want  too  much  fat  on  the  beef  he 
buys;  he  will  tell  you  that  if  you  ask  him,  but  he 
wants  some  fat  though,  and  these  high,  grain-fed 
milkers  are  just  what  he  wants.  The  shipper  who 
has  such  cows  can  generally  sell  them  when  he  has 
done  milking  them  for  enough  money,  so  that  the 
calf  he  obtains  with  the  cow  he  buys,  together  with 
the  cow  he  sold,  will  just  about  pay  for  the  fresh 
cow.  It  is  almost  an  even  turn.  Veals  are  high  and 
bring  a  good  price,  and  the  butchers  come  and  take 
them  away.  A  good  veal  at  four  weeks  old  will  often 
bring  $8  to  $10. 

TROUBLES  OF  THE  SHIPPER— The  milk  shipper 
has  troubles  of  his  own  that  the  factory  men  know 
not  of.  The  irresponsible  and  rascally  dealer  keeps 
him  in  a  nervous  worry  all  the  time,  and  the  everlast¬ 
ing  strain  oi  always  meeting  the  milk  car  on  time  all 
combine  to  add  a  few  gray  hairs  to  his  head  before 
their  normal  time.  This  irresponsible  city  dealer 
(and  he  is  a  very  numerous  fellow),  is  a  very  trouble¬ 
some  chap.  He  owns  the  shipping  cans,  and  tho  first 
you  know,  in  the  flush  of  the  season,  he  will  fail  to 
send  the  proper  number  of  cans,  or  perhaps  none  at 


all,  and  then  the  shipper  is  helpless  with  his 
milk  on  his  hands,  unless  he  has  a  few  cans  of  his 
own,  and  if  he  sends  his  milk  away  in  these  he  is 
very  liable  not  to  see  them  again.  Then  the  dealer 
will  fail  to  send  his  check  on  time,  or  perhaps  send 
one  dated  two  or  three  weeks  ahead,  and  then  there 
is  a  weary  and  often  fruitless  chase  to  the  city  and 
a  tiresome  hunt  for  the  dealer,  in  order  to  adjust  the 
matter.  There  are  besides  these  troublesome  inci¬ 
dents  a  great  many  other  annoyances,  and  the  milk- 
shipper  too  often  has  a  tale  of  woe  to  tell.  One  of 
them  who  has  shipped  milk  for  more  than  20  years 
recently  told  me  that  if  there  was  a  cheese  factory 
within  three  miles  of  him  he  would  send  his  milk 
to  it.  But  in  spi^ef  all  these  troubles  and  losses  he 
has  made  mordRnoney  from  his  dairy  than  he  would 
if  he  had  sent  to  the  factory.  Freight  rates  are  uni¬ 
form  on  all  milk  shipped  into  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
and  the  producer  always  pays  the  freight.  It  is  15 
cents  on  a  10-gallon  can,  and  10  on  a  five-gallon  can. 

COWS  AND  THEIR  MILK.— The  cows  kept  in  this 
section  are  a  mixed  lot,  with  the  Holsteins  and  Dur- 
hams  largely  predominating.  There  is  at  present  a 
decided  leaning  toward  the  milking  strain  of  the 
Durbams.  The  fancy  sets  strongly  towards  that  way. 


There  is  just  now  a  growing  demand  for  a  much 
better  quality  of  milk,  and  at  much  better  prices, 
which  promises  to  be  a  good  thing  for  those  few  per¬ 
sons — always  few  in  number — who  are  smart  enough 
to  see  a  good  thing  and  take  advantage  of  it  as  soon 
as  it  heaves  in  sight.  Tho  farmer  who  can  produce 
four-per-cent  milk  and  guarantee  to  keep  it  at  that 
point  or  above  can  get  a  fancy  price  for  his  milk, 
and  be  subjected  to  iewer  annoyances  about  the  pay 
than  he  who  produces  ordinary  milk.  To  this  end 
a  few  of  the  farmers  are  already  bringing  up  their 
herds  to  the  four-per-cent  point,  and  are  in  conse¬ 
quence  getting  a  good  thing  out  of  it. 

FODDER  AND  SILO. — Corn  is  the  salvation  of  the 
dairymen  of  this  section.  Good  old  Timothy  and 
clover  are  taking  quite  a  back  seat  as  a  fodder  for 
dairy  cows.  They  are  a  necessity,  and  have  their 
places,  but  they  are  not  the  necessity  for  cow  feed 
that  they  formerly  were.  Silos  are  rearing  their  lofty 
heads  on  many  a  farm  about  here.  In  one  neighbor¬ 
hood,  near  where  I  live,  a  number  of  farmers  who 
intended  building  silos  got  their  orders  all  together, 
and  one  of  their  number  went  to  Cleveland  and 
bought  the  material  for  six  stave  silos.  The  material 
was  all  dressed  and  beveled  and  put  up  in  separate 
lots  and  shipped  out  to  the  men  who 
ordered  it,  all  at  one  time.  By  this 
method  of  combining  all  their  small 
orders  into  one  large  one  they  were 
enabled  to  save  a  lot  of  money.  The 
aerator  for  cooling  milk  is  in  quite 
general  use.  Good  cool  well  water  is 
all  right  when  this  apparatus  is  used. 
Ice  is  rarely  necessary.  Milk  for  ship¬ 
ping  should  be  cooled  only  to  the  point 
of  driving  off  all  the  animal  heat,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  heated  season.  If 
cooled  to  the  point  of  actual  chilling 
its  temperature  is  sure  to  rise  again 
and  then  a  change  for  the  worse  sets 
in  immediately. 

THE  PRICE  OF  COWS.— Prices  of 
fresh  cows  range  from  $40  to  $55,  but 
they  are  surely  going  higher.  Cattle 
dealers  are  buying  from  one  another 
and  then  the  cows  sell  readily  to  the 
farmer  with  the  second  profit  on  them. 
A  real  fancy  Holstein  or  Durham  will 
sell  now  for  $60.  A  dealer  told  me  to¬ 
day  that  an  ordinary,  good,  common 
cow  would  sell  for  $50  easily  by  Oc¬ 
tober  1.  There  is  something  in  this 
drifting  toward  the  Durhams  after  all. 
You  know  that  Minnesota  man  that  championed  the 
“general  purpose  cow”  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  year  or  so 
ago?  How  they  did  jump  on  that  man!  But  he  was 
in  the  right.  Where  cows  are  turned  as  often  as  they 
are  about  here  you  must  get  something  for  the  old 
wornout  machine.  A  good  Durham  or  Holstein,  well 
fed  as  the  shippers  feed,  will  bring  from  $35  to  $40, 
and  that  goes  a  long  way  toward  the  new  cow. 

A.  R.  PHILLIPS. 


WHEN  TO  CUT  SILAGE. — Silage  corn  cut  when 
the  ear  is  glazed,  an  occasional  husk  beginning  to 
dry,  and  some  blades  dry  at  the  base  of  the  stalk,  is 
hard  to  improve  upon.  We  have  cut  silage  corn  and 
allowed  it  t~  wilt  several  days,  always  with  unsatis¬ 
factory  results.  The  quality  of  the  silage  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  better  than  where  it  was  cut  and  at 
once  run  into  the  silo.  The  wilting  process  increased 
the  time  required  to  cut  a  ton  by  at  least  one-fifth, 
and  made  the  fodder  much  more  difficult  to  handle 
in  every  particular.  Corn  when  cut  and  full  of  sap 
is  rigid;  when  dry  it  is  rigid,  because  hard,  but  when 
wilted  it  is  much  more  flexible,  therefore  is  handled 
with  less  satisfaction  and  with  greater  difficulty. 

Ohio  Experiment  tation.  J.  f.  h. 
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CORN  AND  HELP  IN  MINNESOTA. 

One  Plenty,  the  Other  Scarce. 

On  page  547  the  Hope  Farm  man  pats  himself  on 
the  back  with  such  a  self-satisfied  air  over  his  corn 
crop.  “Six  feet  high  on  the  first  day  of  August,”  he 
says.  I  had  always  supposed  that  corn  was  in  its  na¬ 
tive  element  on  New  Jersey  soil.  Here  in  Minnesota 
where,  according  to  New  York  tradition,  icebergs  are 
supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  where,  un¬ 
til  within  a  few  years,  corn  and  oranges  were  .  :ced 
in  the  same  category,  so  far  as  agricultural  possi¬ 
bilities  were  concerned,  six-foot  corn  August  1,  is 
looked  upon  as  a  very  modest  and  unassuming 
growth.  I  have  a  10-acre  field  of  yellow  dent  that 
stood  nine  feet  strong  on  August  1,  and, when  ready 
for  cutting  September  1,  averaged  over  12  feet  with 
a  larger  portion  of  the  stalks  measuring  14  feet  to 
tip  of  tassel.  In  walking  through  it  I  have  counted 
seven  ears  on  one  stalk  in  many  places,  and  several 
corn  experts  in  the  neighborhcod  have 
estimated  the  yield  at  100  to  120  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  1  Of  ears,  we  assume. — 

Eds.]  The  land  is  a  rather  light,  loamy 
soil,  seeded  to  Timothy  and  clover  in 
1897  and  1898.  The  Winter  or  1898-1899 
killed  all  the  clover;  the  Timothy  was 
thin  and  the  land  quite  foul.  Last  year 
we  put  in  potatoes  with  only  moderate 
results.  This  year  all  the  available 
manure  was  hauled  out  early  (about 
100  loads)  and  the  land  plowed  as  soon 
as  fit  to  work.  The  harrow  was  run 
over  the  piece  three  times  between 
plowing  and  planting,  once  after  plant¬ 
ing  before  corn  was  up,  and  once  when 
corn  was  about  two  inches  high.  This, 
in  spite  of  tne  excited  protests  of  the 
Frenchman,  who  was  doing  the  work, 
that  it  “will  spoil  ze  crop,”  “tear  it  all 
up  by  the  roots,”  etc.  The  cultivator 
was  then  started  and  kept  steadily  at 
work  as  long  as  we  could  get  through 
the  rows. 

I  planted  the  corn  with  many  mis¬ 
givings.  The  ground  was  very  dry — no 
snow  all  Winter,  and  no  rains  made 
the  ground  at  planting  time  like  an 
ash  heap.  We  used  a  hand  planter, 
setting  it  pretty  deep.  It  took  the  corn 
nearly  two  weeks  to  show  its  head 
at  least  above  ground,  but  from  that 
time  on,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
had  no  rain  whatever  until  July  2,  it 
made  a  steady,  rapid  growth,  and  now 
bids  fair  to  show,  for  this  section  of 
the  country,  a  phenomenal  yield  of 
large,  well-matured  ears,  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  fodder  that  almost  staggers  me. 

All  this  goes  to  prove  what  has  been 
said  many  times  before,  that  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  free  use 
of  the  harrow  and  cultivator  will  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins  of  omission  on  the 
part  of  the  weather  man.  This  being- 
true,  and  the  process  so  simple,  why 
should  there  not  be  better  crops,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality? 

The  question  of  help  is  becoming  a 
serious  problem  in  the  Northwest.  The 
better  class  of  farm  laborers  are  rap¬ 
idly  drifting  into  the  newer  sections, 
where  land  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  to 
make  homes  for  themselves,  leaving 
only  the  shiftless,  never-do-weels  for 
the  farmers  to  rely  (Heaven  save  the  mark)  upon. 
These  fellows  want  and  get  $25  to  $30  per  month, 
with  board,  room  and  washing  thrown  m.  Most  of 
them  demand  three  hot,  hearty  meals  per  day,  and 
perhaps  they  need  them,  but  it  is  death  to  the  wom¬ 
en  of  the  household.  Indoor  help  is  impossible  to  get 
at  any  price.  Where  I  live,  five  miles  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  a  large  city,  and  but  one  mile  from  the  limits 
and  good  street-car  service,  girls  refuse  $3  and  $4  per 
week — even  those  who  are  not  competent  for  any¬ 
thing  but  the  roughest  work.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  boys  and  girls,  seeing  Father  and  Mother  driven 
like  galley  slaves  14  to  16  nours  out  every  24  the  year 
round,  growing  prematurely  old  in  body,  with  their 
mental  activities  dwarfed  and  smothered  by  the 
ceaseless  grind,  hate  the  farm  and  bend  every  energy 
toward  getting  away  from  it?  If  our  boys  and  girls 
are  to  be  kept  where  they  might  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions,  be  infinitely  happier  than  in  our  already  over¬ 
crowded  cities,  some  way  must  be  devised  to  lessen 
in  some  degree  the  killing  work  that  now  seems  an 
inseparable  part  of  farm  life.  Who  will  be  the  Moses 
to  lead  our  farmers  and  their  devoted  families  out  of 
the  wilderness  of  constant,  grinding  brain  and  nerve¬ 
killing  ton  into  the  promised  land  of  peace,  content¬ 


ment  and  that  mental  and  spiritual  growth  which  is 
their  rightful  portion?  w.  s.  wingate. 

Hennepin  Co.,  Minn. 

BUILDING  AN  ICE  HOUSE. 

How  Best  to  Keep  Ice. 

Part  I. 

I  have  a  small  place  in  the  country,  15  acres  and  im¬ 
provements.  I  need  a  small  ice  house.  Will  you  give  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  same?  I  expect ‘it  to  cost  me 
from  $100  to  $150.  M.  E.  r. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

RELATIVE  COLD  AND  HEAT.— Ice  is  a  cold  thing 
and  it  is  really  much  colder  than  we  are  apt  to  think 
ic  to  be.  When  it  first  forms  its  temperature  is  32 
degrees,  out  as  it  is  exposed  to  greater  cold  it  of 
course  becomes  colder  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
cold  it  is  exposed  to,  as  any  other  substance  is.  What 
we  have  to  consider  just  now  is  its  actual  tempera¬ 
ture  when  we  are  about  to  use  it  as  the  most  con¬ 


venient  cooling  agent  we  have.  This  temperature  is 
32  degrees,  which  is  that  at  which  the  water  it  con¬ 
sists  of  changes  into  the  solid  form.  Water,  we  think, 
is  a  liquid,  but  it  is  a  soliu  as  well,  and  it  also  may 
exist  in  the  form  of  a  very  elastic  vapor  which  we 
call  steam.  Heat  is  a  mode  of  motion  of  the  particles 
of  substances.  You  may  take  a  bar  of  iron  and  ham¬ 
mer  it  on  any  anvil,  and  so  make  it  so  hot  that  it 
cannot  be  held  in  the  hand,  it  is  the  motion  of  the 
particles  of  the  iron  which  mattes  the  heat.  And  the 
source  of  the  heat  is  the  force  by  which  the  muscles 
of  the  person  has  m  ved  the  hammer. 

FORMATION  OF  ICE. — When  water  freezes  the 
particles  of  it  take  up  a  very  curious  motion.  They 
form  themselves  int  crystals  of  a  hexagonal  or  six- 
sided  shape,  as  we  may  say  of  a  six-rayed  star,  some¬ 
times  beautifully  complicated  by  subordinate  rays,  as 
we  may  see  by  examining  a  snowflake  as  it  may  be 
caught  on  the  coat  sleeve  any  Winter’s  day  when  it 
is  snowing.  And  when  ice  is  forming  we  may  see 
this  going  on  as  we  watch  it.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
thing  to  do,  and  all  the  more  so  as  it  has  a  very  close 
application  to  our  subject.  Now  this  motion  of  the 
particles  of  water  is  accompanied  by  escape  of  heat 
from  the  water.  As  much  as  142  degrees  of  heat  are 


given  out  by  the  water  while  it  is  freezing.  It  is  as 
we  know  a  slow  process,  and  it  is  well  for  us  that  it 
is,  for  if  water  were  to  change  suddenly  into  ice  at 
the  temperature  of  32  degrees,  which  we  call  the  freez¬ 
ing  point,  everything  in  the  world  would  suddenly 
go  to  smash.  Everything  which  has  water  in  it  would 
expand  so  suddenly  as  to  burst  it  into  fragments,  as 
by  a  vehement  explosion.  And  in  this  cnange  of 
water  into  ice  there  is  an  expansion  of  ninth  in  bulk. 
Let  us  watch  some  water  as  it  gradually  freezes.  First 
we  shall  see  a  slender  needle  shoot  out  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Let  us  just  here  say  that  water  first  freezes  on 
the  surface,  for  after  it  reaches  the  low  temperature 
of  about  40  degrees  u  begins  to  expand  and,  of  course 
becomes  lighter  and  so  floats  on  the  surface.  This  is 
a  fortunate  thing  for  us,  for  if  ice  were  neavier  than 
water  all  the  water  on  the  globe  would  be  solid  from 
tne  bottom  up,  and  the  earth  would  be  uninnabitable. 
But  these  ice  crystals  form  on  the  surface,  and  float 
because  they  are  lighter  than  water.  Then  we  should 
see  other  needle-like  crystals  darting 
out  from  this  one,  but  all  of  them  at 
an  angle  of  60  degrees,  never  more  or 
less,  for  this  is  what  we  call  the  angle 
of  crystallization  of  water.  By  and  by 
these  crystals  form  a  solid  mass  and 
are  lost  in  the  general  substance  which 
floats  on  the  water  because  it  is  lighter 
than  the  water  is. 

LATENT  HEAT. — Now  in  thus 
forming  ice  the  water  has  parted  with 
342  degrees  of  heat,  which  has  escaped 
into  the  air.  This  is  commonly  called 
the  latent  heat  of  water,  because  it  is 
not  felt  by  the  hand,  and  latent  means 
hidden.  It  has  gone  off  and  mixed 
with  the  general  heat  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  So  that  in  this  solid  ice  we 
have  something  that  at  its  ordinary 
temperature  of  32  degrees  has  the  cold¬ 
ness — we  may  say — equal  to  174  de¬ 
grees,  that  is,  in  the  process  of  melt¬ 
ing  it  will  take  up  142  degrees  of  heat 
from  the  air  or  water  or  anything 
which  may  come  in  contact  with  it. 
This  is  what  the  cooling  power  of  ice 
depends  upon,  and  then  the  tempera¬ 
ture  will  be  32  degrees.  This  is  al¬ 
ways  so.  It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture  and  never  varies.  The  result  of 
it  is  that  in  tne  melting  of  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  ice  the  ice  will  take  from  any¬ 
thing  in  contact  with  it,  the  air,  or  wa¬ 
ter,  or  milk,  this  142  degrees,  until  it 
has  been  all  exhausted,  and  both  are 
exactly  equal  in  temperature,  down  to 
32  degrees,  when  the  ice  will  be  water 
of  32  degrees,  and  so  will  the  substance 
in  contact  with  it  if  the  proportions 
of  the  two  are  accurately  gauged. 

COOLING  POWER  OF  ICE.— One 
pound  of  ice  in  the  act  of  melting  alone 
will  cool  one  pound  of  water  or  milk 
or  anything  else  142  degrees;  that  is, 
it  will  cool  a  pound  of  water  at  174 
degrees  down  to  32  degrees,  taking 
from  it  142  degrees.  This  effect  is  al¬ 
ways  proportionate,  and  twice  as  much 
water  or  milk  will  be  cooled  half  as 
much,  and  so  on.  This,  it  should  be 
observed,  is  in  the  melting  alone,  and 
after  mat  it  will  cool  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  as  of  itself,  degree  for 
degree.  It  thus  becomes  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  matter  of  figuring  to  find  how 
much  ice  will  be  needed  to  cool  a  certain  quantity  of 
milk.  Thus  the  quantity  of  ice  to  be  put  up  may  be 
very  easily  figured  out,  and  then  the  only  thing  left 
to  think  of  is  how  to  cut  and  save  the  ice.  We  have 
been  talking  of  pounds,  but  now  we  want  the  mea¬ 
sure,  and  this  we  get  by  taking  the  weight  of  one 
cubic  foot  of  ice  at  as  one-ninth  less  than  me  weight 
of  water,  or  52  pounds.  From  this  it  is  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  calculate  how  much  ice  will  be  needed  in  a 
dairy  for  the  time  it  will  be  used. 

ICE  FOR  DAIRY  USE. — A  little  good  management 
may  greatly  reduce  the  quantity  of  ice  needed  in  a 
dairy.  For  instance,  if  tne  milk  is  set  in  the  pails  in 
a  tank  of  cold  water  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60  degrees  quite  easily.  Then,  if  it  is  put  into 
ice-cold  water  an  equal  quantity  of  this  will  cool  an 
equal  quantity  of  milk  down  to  the  medium  between 
the  two  temperatures,  which  will  be  cool  enough  and 
about  the  best  for  the  separation  of  the  cream  in  the 
best  manner.  But  ice  need  cost  very  little  and,  in¬ 
deed,  if  one  has  the  water  handy  it  will  cost  nothing 
but  the  cutting  and  storing  it,  so  that  it  may  be  quite 
desirable  to  make  the  ice  house  big  enough,  and  to 
spare  for  one’s  neigi.bors,  perhaps,  who  might  like  to 
purchase  the  surplus,  not  having  the  conveniences 
themselves  for  procuring  a  supply.  h.  s. 
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Less  than  One-Third  Natural  Size. 
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GROWING  RHUBARB  IN  THE  DARK. 

The  following  notes  were  written  on  March  26.  We 
print  them  now,  seemingly  out  of  date,  so  that  those  who 
wish  to  try  the  plan  next  Winter  may  have  ample  time 
to  prepare: 

On  January  15  I  fixed  a  place  in  my  cellar  next  to 
the  furnace,  nearly  six  feet  square;  furnace  wall  on 
one  side,  cellar  wall  on  two  sides.  The  fourth  side 
was  tarred  paper  (felt)  tacked  on  old  screen  doors; 
one  screen  door  fixed  so  as  to  be  opened  when  neces¬ 
sary.  I  covered  the  bottom  of  the  enclosure  with 
rhubarb  roots,  except  a  space  about  a  foot  wide  run¬ 
ning  through  the  middle;  filled  in  dirt  around  the 
roots  and  gave  all  a  good  watering.  The  roots  were 
whole  roots  that  had  been  dug  late  in  the  Fall  and 
stored  in  a  shed  to  freeze,  as  much  of  the  dirt  kept 
on  as  possible.  The  long  roots  were  trimmed  off, 
leaving  each  stool  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  peck 
basket.  In  due  time  the  plants  began  to  grow,  and 
we  began  using  the  pieplant  about  February  5.  Feb¬ 
ruary  10  1  took  30  pounds  to  market,  have  sold  over 
50  pounds  to  grocers  at  from  seven  to  10  cents  per 
pound.  Besides  what  has  been  sold  we  have  given 
from  time  to  time  to  friends  and  neighbors  over  60 
pounds.  We  have  given  to  22  families  over  two 
pounds  each,  some  of  them  nearly  four,  five  and  six 
pounds;  have  used  a  large  amount  in  our  own  fam¬ 
ily,  and  have  plenty  yet  and  to  spare.  We  shall  have 
plenty  for  two  weeks  yet,  though  the  stalks  are  get¬ 
ting  smaller.  The  roots  were  strong  and  had  not 
been  weakened  by  excessive  picking  of  the  pieplant 
during  the  last  Summer,  and  the  seed  stalks  had  been 
kept  picked  off.  For  about  one  foot  next  the  furnace 
wall  the  plants  did  not  do  well,  too  much  heat.  There 
should  have  been  an  open  space  next  the  furnace.  The 
space  occupied  by  the  roots  was  about  30  square  feet. 

Very  old  roots  are  not  very  good  for  forcing.  The 
crowns  are  so  numerous  that  the  stems  will  be  small 
and  not  salable.  Three  or  four-year-old  roots  are 
about  right;  most  persons  with  small  gardens  and 
a  few  roots  will  pick  tne  pieplant  to  death,  and  won¬ 
der  why  the  stalks  are  not  larger  and  of  better  qual¬ 
ity.  Roots  for  forcing  should  be  sparingly  picked  in 
the  Summer,  so  that  they  can  store  up  in  the  roots 
and  crowns  plenty  of  plant  food  for  Winter  and 
Spring  forcing.  If  one  wished  only  pieplant  enough 
during  the  Winter  for  his  own  family,  and  had  the 
roots  he  could  supply  himself  very  cheaply  by  taking 
or  making  a  tight  box  about  18  inches  square,  and 
a  foot  high,  and  filling  the  same  with  rhubarb  roots, 
putting  over  the  same  a  box,  barrel  or  cabinet  about 
three  feet  high,  excluding  the  light,  and  placing  it 
in  a  warm  place  in  any  part  of  the  house  or  cellar. 
As  one  set  of  roots  was  exhausted  others  could  be 
used.  I  have  such  a  cabinet  made  on  purpose,  two 
feet  square  and  four  feet  high,  but  having  used  a 
portion  of  the  cellar  the  wife  has  had  shelves  put  in, 
and  is  using  it  in  the  dining  room  for  milk  and  but- 
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ter.  The  cabinet  is  made  of  four-inch  pine  ceiling, 
and  is  a  nice  piece  of  furniture — cost  of  material  less 
than  $2.  When  not  in  use  for  pieplant  it  can  be  made 
useful  the  remainder  of  the  year  for  many  purposes, 
being  ornamental  it  can  be  set  in  any  warm  room  to 
grow  the  pieplant. 

One  word  more  about  cooking  pieplant  for  sauce 
when  so  fresh  and  tender.  Cut  the  stems  into  pieces 
about  one-half  or  three-fourths  inch  long,  put  in  the 
sauce  dish  to  cook;  pour  on  boiling  water  to  cover, 
and  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  a  boil  remove  from  the  fire 
at  once  and  sweeten  to  suit  the  taste.  Most  of  the 
pieces  will  remain  whole  and  will  not  be  dissolved 
into  a  mash.  You  will  by  so  doing  have  a  dish  both 
pleasant  to  the  eye  and  enjoyable  to  the  taste,  and 
the  good  cook  will  enjoy  the  pleasant  remarks  that 
win  be  made.  So  says  my  good  wife,  and  she  ought 
to  know,  for  she  has  cooked  pieplant  for  our  family 
over  55  years.  s.  s.  bailey. 

Michigan. 


NEW  PLUMS  FROM  LUTHER  BURBANK. 

Last  July  we  received  from  Luther  Burbank,  of 
California,  specimens  of  some  of  his  newer  plums— 
pictures  of  which  are  shown  this  week.  Mr.  Burbank 
writes  as  follows  concerning  his  new  fruits: 

Their  names  are  only  temporary.  I  sometimes 
have  used  numbers  until  an  appropriate  name  could 
be  selected,  but  when  they  got  up  into  the  hundred 
thousand  was  obliged  to  take  names  as  suggested  at 
the  moment,  for  the  best  ones.  A  number  is  very  in¬ 
definite. 

“Climax’s  brother,”  b  ig.  244,  is  from  the  same  cross 
and  the  same  lot  of  seed  as  the  now  well-known  and 
very  popular  Climax.  The  tree  is  a  more  upright 
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grower,  in  that  respect  resembling  its  staminate  par¬ 
ent  (Prunus  Simoni)  and  also  in  the  form  and  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  the  fruit,  but  unlike  it  the  fruit 
is  never  bitter,  never  cracks,  and  is  of  better  quality 
in  other  respects.  Tliougn  not  as  handsomely  col¬ 
ored  as  Climax  it  is  even  better  for  long  distance 
shipping.  “Best  black  blood,”  Fig.  245,  is  remarkable 
in  the  fact  that  unlike  nearly  all  other  plums  of  Tri¬ 
flora  (Japan)  parentage,  it  has  a  firm  flesh  which  does 
not  give  one  a  shower  bath  of  juice  when  eaten. 
Though  filled  with  most  delicious,  highly-flavored 
juice,  the  flesh  is  firm,  anu  when  fully  ripe  can  be 
handled  and  sliced  like  an  apple.  Tree  productive 
and  vigorous,  upright  growth  and  large,  long  Simoni- 
like  leaves.  Climax,  Fig.  242,  is  too  well-known  to 
need  description.  The  largest  California  growers  and 
shippers  have  fully  indorsed  it  and  are  grafting  over 
their  mammoth  orchards  to  it  extensively.  “July  4,” 
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Fig.  243,  is  without  any  exception  admitted  to  be  the 
most  perfect  plum  in  existance  for  quality.  It  stands 
with  Seckel  pear  and  the  Carden  Royal  apple  as  the 
very  standard  of  excellence.  There  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  in  that  respect.  It  is  a  second-generation 
seedling  from  a  French-prune,  Japan-plum,  Ameri¬ 
can-plum  cross.  The  combination  of  flavors,  like  one 
of  my  White  nectarine  Wager  peach  crosses,  is  some¬ 
thing  never  to  be  forgotten  when  once  tasted. 

My  “Plumcots,”  produced  by  combination  of  the 
apricot  and  various  plums,  are  the  latest  wonder 
among  pomologists  and  fruit-growers,  these  have  the 
form  of  an  apricot,  the  same  general  outside  appear¬ 
ance,  but  more  highly  colored  than  either  plum  or 
apricot  with  a  skin  unique — soft,  slightly  silky,  downy 
with  a  shadowy  bloom,  the  flesh  generally  yellow, 
often  deep  crimson;  either  freestone  or  clingstone; 
seed  more  generally  like  a  plum-stone,  hut  often  vice 
versa.  The  rich  flavors  of  these  fruits  are  a  revela- 
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tion  of  new  fruit  possibilities,  and  are  not  duplicated 
in  any  other  earthly  fruit. 

The  “stoneless”  prunes  and  plums  are  gradually 
improving  in  size  and  quality  and  promise  unexpected 
usefulness.  The  hardy  Minnesota  combinations  with 
large  Japanese  and  Domestica  plums  are  now  fruit¬ 
ing;  about  8,000  of  these  ripening  this  month  for  the 
first  time;  and  the  wonderful  combination  of  size, 
form,  color,  growth,  foliage,  etc.,  make  them  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  study.  The  size  and  quality  have  in  almost 
every  case  been  improved  from  one  to  500  or  600  per 
cent,  and  often  the  growth  of  tree  also.  The  hardy 
little  beach  plum  (Prunus  maritima)  has  also  been 
induced  to  form  a  combination  with  some  of  the 
giant  ones,  and  from  their  never-failing  productive¬ 
ness,  small  seed  and  other  superior  qualities  will 
make  themselves  felt  later  on  in  pomological  enter¬ 
prises  and  investments  all  around  the  world. 

_ LUTHER  BURBANK. 

COMMON  SENSE  ABOUT  BELGIAN  HARES. 

In  reply  to  several  inquiries  directed  to  me  in  re¬ 
spouse  to  what  I  wrote  several  weeks  ago  about  Bel¬ 
gian  hares,  I  have  to  say  that  they  are  no  fake,  if 
sensibly  handled.  There  is  a  sort  of  craze  now  on  the 
minds  of  many  and  such  may  pay  big  prices  for  stock 
and  ther  never  succeed;  just  as  is  done  in  every  line 
of  business.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  more  tender 
and  toothsome  meat  than  a  well-fattened  Belgian 
hare.  I  had  my  first  taste  at  a  Grange  dinner  in  In¬ 
diana  several  years  ago,  and  after  talking  with  the 
man  who  raised  the  hares  I  concluded  to  get  a  start. 
The  expense  was  little  and  the  progeny  has  paid  its 
way  ever  since,  and  given  us  many  nice  meals.  Last 
year,  with  four  breeding  does  we  raised  more  than 
100  curing  the  Summer,  and  might  have  had  more 
than  twice  that  many  by  late  Fall  by  breeding  the 
young  does;  but  we  did  not  care  to  keep  so  many. 
This  year  we  have  reared  too  many  Leghorn  chickens 
—about  600 — to  have  much  time  for  the  hares,  and 
have  not  raised  many. 

Those  who  have  a  little  time  to  spare  once  or  twice 
a  day  can  easily  find  a  way  to  keep  a  few,  and  where 
there  is  plenty  of  time  and  opportunity  to  grow  food 
they  will  usually  pay  very  well  on  a  larger  scale.  There 
are  books  on  the  subject  of  hare  breeding,  which  it 
would  be  well  to  get,  but  a  small  start  and  a  little  ex¬ 
perience  will  soon  show  any  sensible  person,  either 
man,  woman  or  child,  how  to  care  for  them.  There 
is  no  danger  of  these  animals  overrunning  the  coun¬ 
try  as  some  have  feared,  for  they  may  easily  be  kept 
down;  and,  strange  to  say,  they  seem  to  refuse  to 
stay  in  wild  haunts,  but  return  to  the  farm  buildings 
when  turned  out  in  the  woods,  as  I  have  known  to 
be  done  I  have  known  big  hares  to  chase  cats  to 
cover.  They  fight  by  kicking,  and  fight  hard,  too. 
The  dogs  will  kill  any  of  them  and  cats  catch  the 
young  ones.  It  will  never  be  here  as  it  is  in  Austra¬ 
lia  with  the  wild  English  hare.  That  is  a  different 
animal,  and  will  not  cross-breed  with  the  Belgian 
hare,  as  I  am  told. 
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In  reply  to  some  specific  questions  I  may  say:  The 
price  for  a  pair  that  will  serve  practical  purposes 
should  not  be  over  $5,  but  those  with  all  the  standard 
points  as  to  position  and  size  of  ears,  color  of  hair 
and  such  fancy  marks  often  go  for  $10  to  $100  and 
more  each.  Some  good  young  ones  sometimes  sell 
for  $1  each.  They  are  worth  about  50  cents  to  eat 
when  nearly  full  grown.  The  game  dealers  buy  them 
at  a  fair  price  in  city  markets,  but  we  have  never 
sent  them  any,  choosing  to  eat  the  surplus  at  home. 
I  believe  there  will  be  a  fair  demand  for  them,  but 
not  above  prices  for  good  poultry.  There  is  danger 
of  too  much  inbreeding  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  stock  by  getting  outside  blood  frequently,  or 
keeping  different  strains  at  home.  One  buck  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  10  does.  Four  or  five  litters  of  about  six 
each  are  enough  for  any  doe,  however  strong  and 
healthy,  in  one  year.  Each  doe  should  be  kept  by 
herself  in  a  pen  about  six  feet  square  and  with  a 
board  floor.  She  needs  some  litter  to  make  a  nest, 
or  the  young  will  die.  If  she  is  kept  on  the  ground 
she  will  dig  a  deep  hole  and  there  rear  her  young. 
Some  like  this  plan,  but  I  do  not,  so  far  as  experience 
goes.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  addresB  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Damsons  from  Seed. 

C.  P.  B.  (No  Address).— Will  common  Dam¬ 
sons  come  true  from  seed? 

Ans. — No,  they  will  vary  considerably 
when  sc  dlings  are  grown.  The  sprouts 
from  the  roots  of  trees  will  bear  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  fruit  as  the  old  ones,  and 
they  are  usually  quite  abundant  about 
those  of  the  Damson  type. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Planting  Dwarf  Pear  Trees. 

U.  L.,  Norwood,  Pa.—  How  deep  should 
dwarf  pear  trees  be  planted  to  produce 
half-standards?  How  far  apart  should 
such  trees  be  set? 

Ans. — The  proper  depth  to  plant 
dwarf  pear  trees  in  order  that  they  may 
send  out  pear  roots  and  become  half¬ 
standards  is  so  that  the  junction  of  the 
pear  and  quince  wood  will  be  about 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Dwarf  pear  trees  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  ordinary  way  should  be  set 
about  12  feet  apart,  but  when  they  are 
expected  to  throw  out  pear  roots  and 
increase  materially  in  size  above  the 
normal  type  they  should  be  at  least  16 
feet  apart,  and  18  would  not  be  too 
much.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

How  Prevent  Splitting  of  Trees. 

IT.  A.  O.,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.— What  is  the 
best  way  of  preventing  large  branches  from 
splitting  from  trees?  Is  it  a  good  plan  to 
put  a  bolt  through  and  fasten  it  that  wray, 
or  is  there  a  better  way  still?  The  tree  is 
a  nice  one  and  we  dislike  very  much  to  lose 
it  or  have  it  disfigured  by  the  best  part  of 
it  splitting  off.  It  has  just  begun  to  split, 
and  think,  perhaps,  it  might  be  saved. 

Ans. — A  bolt  with  large  head  and  nut 
put  through  the  split  fork  and  screwed 
tight  is  the  surest  and  quickest  way  that 
I  know  to  fix  the  tree.  If  the  trouble  is 
just  beginning  on  a  tree  that  has 
healthy  branches  not  far  above  the  fork, 
and  they  are  not  too  large  to  bend  read¬ 
ily,  two  such  may  be  wound  around  each 
other  and  left  to  grow  together.  This 
they  will  do  if  the  circulation  is  good 
throughout  the  length  of  both;  but  there 
must  be  leaves  on  the  parts  Deyond  the 
place  of  contact  or  there  will  not  be 
sufficient  circulation.  After  they  were 
well  grown  together  I  always  cut  off  the 
parts  beyond  the  point  of  union.  I  have 
made  many  such  living  ties  that  have 
securely  fastened  large  branches  in  such 
a  way  that  they  could  not  split  apart. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

San  Jose  Scale  on  Small  Orchards. 

T.  A.  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.—  Is  there  any 
practical  way  for  a  private  residence  to 
keep  free  from  San  Josfe  scales?  Five  years 
ago  I  was  satisfied  that  kerosene  emulsion, 
Bordeaux  Mixture  or  Paris-green  spraying 
was  of  no  use.  The  trees  were  full  of 
bark  scales,  and  died,  branch  after  branch. 
I  sent  some  branches  and  fruit  t  the 
Geneva  Station,  asking  for  Instruction. 
The  answer  came  that  the  trees  were  in¬ 
fested  with  Pernicious  scales.  They  told 
me  to  wash  and  spray  the  trees  with  three 
or  five  parts  kerosene  and  one  part  heavy 
common  soap  and  water.  During  the  Fall 
the  trees  were  scraped,  brushed  and 
sprayed.  I  was  finally  informed  that  the 
trees  were  full  of  San  Jos6  scale,  and  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  cut  and  burn  them 
all.  Most  of  the  trees  were  12  years  plant¬ 
ed.  All  ths  trees  died.  In  the  meantime, 
I  have  been  resetting  with  young  nursery 
stock,  mainly  pears  and  peaches,  and  at 
present  every  tree  and  shrub  has  San  Josfi 
scale.  Some  peach  trees  are  crowded  full 
on  this  year’s  growth  in  a  chicken  yard. 
I  have  been  using  whale-oil  soap,  but  I 
know  now  that  spraying  with  a  hand  pump 
in  Winter  is  unsuccessful  and  brushing  the 
small  stems  and  branches  is  also  incom¬ 
plete.  If  a  single  side  of  a  small  branch  is 
omitted  the  following  late  Summer  the  new 
growth  of  the  trees  is  full  again  of  young 
scales,  and  next  Winter  the  same  process 
goes  on  with  no  better  results.  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  try  once  more,  not  whale-oil  soap, 
but  crude  petroleum,  if  you  will  instruct 
me  how  to  do  the  work.  Is  it  practical,  and 
is  it  worth  the  cost? 

Ans. — Our  correspondent  recites  the 
difficulties  of  dealing  with  the  Perni¬ 
cious  scale  very  forcibly.  It  is  not  impos¬ 


sible  to  eradicate  the  pest,  but  requires 
persistent  and  careful  work.  Whether  it 
will  pay  is  a  question  for  individual  con¬ 
sideration,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  scale 
must  be  checked  or  the  culture  of  many 
of  our  choice  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  given  up.  The  most  hopeful  treat¬ 
ment  at  present  is  thoroughly  to  spray 
or  paint  every  portion  of  the  dormant 
tree  in  February  or  March  with  crude 
petroleum.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
scale  can  survive  the  contact  of  this  sub¬ 
stance.  Many  instances  are  reported  of 
injury  to  trees  from  this  treatment  as 
the  composition  of  natural,  unrefined 
petroleum  varies  a  good  deal.  Experi¬ 
ments  on  the  Rural  Grounds  have  so  far 
been  entirely  successful.  The  scale 
seems  to  be  entirely  eradicated  in  the 
treated  trees,  and  they  have  grown  and 
fruited  since  in  quite  a  normal  man¬ 
ner.  Write  to  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for 
information  and  bulletins  on  the  subject. 

Wire  worms  in  Sod. 

E.  F.  Q.,  Wolcottville,  Ind.—I  have  a  field 
of  muck  land  of  about  four  acres,  that  has 
been  in  Timothy  for  two  years.  I  wish  to 
plant  it  to  corn  next  Spring.  In  previous 
years  the  wireworms  have  done  consider¬ 
able  damage,  making  several  plantings 
necessary.  Would  you  recommend  Fall 
plowing,  or  would  treating  the  seed  be 
more  effective  in  destroying  this  pest? 

Ans. — We  would  plow  that  held  early 
in  November,  and  leave  the  furrows  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  frost.  This  will  kill  some 
of  the  insects,  but  not  all.  Treating  the 
seed  has  not  given  very  good  results; 
still,  we  think  it  pays  to  tar  the  corn 
and  dry  it  out  with  sulphur. 

When  to  Pull  Onions. 

8.  J.  Q.,  Bancroft,  Mich.— A  neighbor  of 
mine  was  pulling  onions  which  I  considered 
very  green,  and  in  fact  I  thought  they 
would  grow  considerably  if  left.  I  asked 
him  why  he  pulled  them  so  green.  He  said: 
“They  are  quite  green  and  I  presume  if 
left  would  grow  some,  but  I  have  to  pull 
them,  or  they  will  grow  big  necks,  or  scul¬ 
lions  as  we  call  them.”  He  said  if  not 
pulled  then  they  would  grow  up  and  thicken 
in  the  center  of  the  top,  and  the  bottom 
would  then  cease  to  grow,  and  they  would 
be  worthless.  This  was  an  entirely  new 
theory  to  me,  as  I  supposed  there  would  be 
no  material  enlargement  of  the  top  (the 
onion  being  so  near  mature),  until  the  old 
growth  had  died  down  and  the  onion  ma¬ 
tured. 

Ans. — In  this  section  ‘‘scullions’'  or 
big-necked  onions  are  considered  the 
result  of  weather  conditions  during 
growth  or  to  seed  from  onions  with  such 
a  tendency,  or  to  some  of  the  numerous 
occult  factors  which  make  or  mar  a  crop 
of  onions.  From  the  same  strain  of 
seed  in  some  years  there  are  almost 
none,  and  in  other  years  the  green  necks 
are  very  plenty.  When  pulling  time 
comes  the  nature  of  the  growth  is  al¬ 
ready  determined  and  early  or  late  pull¬ 
ing  as  related  to  the  ripeness  of  the 
onion  will  not  make  any  difference  in 
the  number  of  scullions.  e.  c.  b. 

Southport,  Conn. 

Seedling  Dahlias  ;  Crossing  Gladioli. 

G.  A.  B.,  Indian  Orchard,  Mass.— I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  growing  double  Dahlias  from 
seed,  but  find  that  fine  double  sorts  seldom 
make  seed.  How  do  the  seedsmen  manage 
to  get  seed?  Will  you  give  me  your 
method  of  hybridizing  Gladiolus?  I  have 
grown  hundreds  of  seedlings  that  were 
promiscuously  hybridized  but,  perhaps,  an¬ 
other  season  would  like  to  try  more  scien¬ 
tific  methods.  Is  not  dark  wine  rad  a 
rather  rare  color  in  Gladiolus?  I  have  just 
one  among  thousands  of  bulbs,  and  value 
it  highly  as  I  have  never  seen  another  re¬ 
sembling  it. 

Ans. — Very  double  Dahlias  seldom 
produce  seeds,  which  seedsmen  save 
from  semi-double  flowers,  sometimes 
fertilized  with  pollen  from  double  speci¬ 
mens.  The  Gladiolus  is  very  easily  hy¬ 
bridized  on  account  of  the  size  and  ac¬ 
cessibility  of  the  component  part  of  the 
flowers.  Select  the  blooms  you  wish  to 
cross,  and  in  the  early  morning  clip  out 
the  three  stamens  from  the  flowers  you 
wish  to  produce  the  seeds.  Cover  with 
fine  cheesecloth  or  netting  to  prevent 
bees  and  insects  from  getting  in  bring¬ 
ing  foreign  pollen.  Cover  the  blooms 
you  wish  to  secure  pollen  irom  in  the 
same  way,  but  49  ftot  cut  out  any  of 


the  parts.  About  noon  you  will  notice 
the  anthers  at  the  end  of  the  stamens 
have  opened  and  the  dusty  pollen,  either 
yellow  or  purple  in  the  Gladiolus,  is  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  under  surface.  Take  an 
anther  in  a  small  pair  of  tweezers  and 
apply  the  pollen  thoroughly  to  the  three 
divisions,  called  stigmas,  of  the  end  of 
the  pistil  in  the  seed-bearing  bloom 
from  which  cue  stamens  have  been  cut. 
See  that  the  stigmas  are  well  dusted, 
and  again  cover  with  the  netting,  which 
may  be  left  on  until  the  flower  withers. 
Plants  grown  from  the  resulting  seed, 
if  the  operation  is  successful,  should 
partake  of  the  characters  of  both  par¬ 
ents.  Dark  red,  wine  and  maroon  col¬ 
ors  are  often  found  among  hybrids  of  G 
purpureo-auratus,  sold  in  commerce  as 
G.  Lemoinei. 


POSSIBILITIES 

realized  by  thoee  who  plant  our 

tandard  Kiefer  Pears. 

Our  stock  ia  renowned  for  vigor  and  rapid 
growth  and  absolute  freedom  from  disease,  etc. 
This  pear  ia  enormously  productive,  large  a ire. 
fine  navor  and  handsome  appearance.  A  good 
seller.  Trees  are  free  from  blight;  ripens  Tate. 
Our  stock  is  the  best  the  growers’  art  can  produce. 
KUKSEltlES.  Box  Berlin,  Md, 


ForestTrees,  Forest  Trees. 

Sugar.  Norway.  Sycamore,  Silverleaf,  and  other 
Maples  by  the  1,000  or  10,000.  Also  Lindens,  Poplars, 
Elms,  Willows,  Mountain  Ash,  Birch,  etc.,  in  large 
quantities,  and  Shrubbery  by  the  acre.  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  trees  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT  S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


TZ'y.  Blue-Grass  Seed.— Present  price  75c.  perbu. 
Sample,  2c.  J.  G.  Rogers,  No.  Middletown,  Ky. 


QNION  SEED.— Perfectly  hardy  in  this  country 
Lb.,  ?2.50;  oz.,  20c.  Size  and  shape  same  as  Portu¬ 
gal.  Sow  it  now.  BEAULIEU,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 


SEED  WHEAT-iS«r 

G.  E.  NORTON,  Clinton,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


Hick  Ohmer,  Gandy  and  Marshall  Strawberries 

One  of  our  readers  in  Pennsylvania 
wishes  to  know  whether  eastern  straw¬ 
berry  growers  generally  consider  it  wisest 
to  plant  largely  to  Nick  Ohmer,  Gandy  and 
Marshall.  He  says  he  has  a  fine  lot  of 
plants  of  these  varieties,  but  he  has  never 
fruited  them,  and  he  has  an  idea  that  the 
succession  of  dry  seasons  has  about  killed 
the  reputation  of  these  varieties. 

These  varieties  should  only  be  plant¬ 
ed  on  strong,  moist  soil.  Marshall 
color  is  unpopular  ±n  our  markets. 

Connecticut.  G.  s.  butler. 

We  would  consider  that  Nick  Ohmer 
and  Marshall  are  not  extremely  late 
berries  as  compared  with  Gandy,  both 
of  them  being  entirely  gone  last  year 
before  Gandy  really  commenced.  In 
some  section  these  two  varieties  may  be 
excellent,  but  we  woulu  only  call  them 
moderately  good.  Gandy  is  in  some 
sections,  under  some  conditions,  a  very 
profitable  and  satisfactory  berry  to 
raise.  It  must  have,  however,  rich, deep 
loamy  soil  mat  will  stay  moist  and 
overcome  the  effects  of  extreme  drought, 
as  the  Gandy  cannot  stand  the  very  dry 
weather,  but  in  moist  ground  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  all  right.  In  all  of  our  tests 
of  last  year  we  do  not  consider  that  any¬ 
thing  came  anywhere  near  being  as  late 
or  as  fine  as  the  Nettie  and  Robbie,  and 
less  affected  by  the  neat  and  dry  wea¬ 
ther.  The  Stella,  which  ripened  with 
Nick  Ohmer,  with  less  care  had  three 
times  as  many  berries,  and  tne  foliage 
to-day  on  an  old  patch  of  tnese  three 
varieties,  which  has  had  to  be  mowed 
twice  to  keep  the  weeds  down,  is  as 
green  as  a  leek  and  perfectly  healthy. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO. 


Where  Canal  Boats  Ride  on  Cars. 

No  railroad  in  the  United  States  offers  as  fine 
an  opportunity  for  study  of  the  old  canal  systems 
of  the  east  as  the  Lackawanna  Railroad.  For 
miles  its  track  follows  the  old  Morris  and  Essex 
Canal,  built  before  the  railroad  was  dreamed  of, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  coal  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  great  city  of  New  York.  A  canal  in 
a  mountainous  region  is  a  thing  of  wonder,  and 
the  traveler  has  numerous  opportunities  of  view¬ 
ing  the  curious  machinery  by  which  the  canal 
boats  are  drawn  up  the  hills  on  railroads  to 
strike  the  canal  at  a  new  level,  or  lowered  from 
the  canal  from  a  higher  level,  to  continue  further 
down  the  mountain.  This  old  canal,  though 
grass-covered  and  bordered  by  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  shrubbery,  is  still  used,  and  the  traveler 
sees  from  time  to  time  one  of  the  old  boats  mov¬ 
ing  slowly  through  the  limpid  waters,  with  sleepy 
mules  for  motive  power.— Ad®. 


SEED  WHEAT 


We  are  headquart¬ 
ers  for  choice  new 
wheat.  Varieties: 
Harvest  King.  Economy,  Winter  King  and  others. 
Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-List  free. 

GEO.  W.  MACE.  Box  F,  Greenville,  Ohio. 


T~>  TT ~l  ?  —V ery  fine,  extra 
X  F.  heavy,  well  ma¬ 
tured.  Will  guar¬ 
antee  99  per  cent  to  germinate.  While  stock  lasts 
will  11 1 1  all  orders,  bags  included,  for  90  cents  per 
bushel,  or  80  cents  per  bushel  in  10-bushel  lots,  or 
over.  A  rare  chance  to  get  good  seed  cheap.  Quanj 
tity  limited.  Order  quick. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Salisbury,  Md. 


October  Purple  Plum  Trees. 

The  best  of  all  of  Mr.  Burbank’s  Plums.  We  offer 
a  large  stock  of  fine  trees,  one  and  two  years  old 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS,  New  Canaan.  Ct. 


GINSENG 


We  are  extensive  growers, 
and  make  a  specialty  of 


Seed  and  Plants 


Book  telling  how  to  grow  Thousands  of  Dollars’ 
wort  h  In  your  garden  or  orchard  sent  Free  for  stamp 
LAKESIDE  GINSENG  GARDENS,  Amber,  N.  Y 


best  by  test— 74YIARS.  We  I 
WANT  MORE  Salesmen 
Stark  Nursery,  Louisiana,  Mo;  liansvillp,  1. 1. 


D  A  V  CASH 

r/\I  WtEKLY 


at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple.  Plum 
I  "hVO  and  Pears  at  $8  per  100.  Don’t  buy  any 
kind  of  stock  until  vou  get  our  prices.  Catalogue 
Free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


200,000  Peach 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

YORK  IMPERIAL  and  KIEFFER. 

One  tree  to  a  carload. 

Business  trees  at  business  prices.  ( They  are  bear¬ 
ers.)  Inducements  to  Beach  buyers.  Let  us 
quote  you  on  your  want  list. 

WOODVIEVV  NURSERIES,  Box  100,  Uriah.  Pa. 


Our  Fruit  Trees  Grow 

We  have  thousands  of  all  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  TREES  and  PLANTS.  Full  descrip¬ 
tion  in  our  Catalogue — it’s  free.  Send  for 
it  to-day.  We  can  save  you  money. 
Address 

HIGHLAND  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochesier,  N.  Y. 


E 


VAPORATINC  FRUIT 

Complete  rigs  for  gilt-edge  work  and  big  profits. 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  407,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


200,000  Peach  Trees. 

We  offer  a  choice  lot  of  Peach  trees,  grown  from 
Tennessee  pits.  These  trees  are  healthy  and  fine. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS.  New  Canaan.  Ct. 


The  Tree  Breeder 


Is  the  name  of  our  own  little  publication,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Tree  Breeding.  It  is  not  larget 
but  it’s  clean,  thrifty,  and  well  grounded,  and  will  grow. 

In  addition  to  prices  and  impartial,  truthful  notes  on  varieties  in  the  “breeding  pen”,  the  issue 
for  Ninth  Month  contains  an  article  on  the  “Principles  of  Bud  Selection”,  by  G.  Harold  Powell,  of 
Delaware  Agricultural  Experiment  Station ;  also  photo-illustrations  from  Orchard  Farm. 

The  issue  for  Tenth  Month  will  contain  interesting  articles  and  illustrations. 

If  you  are  interested  in  trees— the  BEST  trees— trees  that  not  only  bear,  but  that  you  know 
WHAT  they  will  bear,  we  would  like  to  send  you  a  copy.  It’s  Free. 

THE  Tree  Breeders.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PI  El  DC  for  Fall  Planting 

Also  Hardy  Roges  and  other  Specialties.  Catalogue  on  request. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  60th  Year. 

For  $i  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Paragon 
i  Numbo  Chestnut  Tree  grafted,  worth  $2.20.  Full  line  of 
Nursery  StocK.  Certificate.  Moorettow^fuuinSonSnty,  n.  j. 

Choicest  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Shrubs,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  40  Acres  Hardy  Roses.  44  dresnhoases 
•f  Palms,  Everbloomlng  Roses,  Ficus,  Paros,  Etc.  Corrsspoadenca 
solicited.  Catalogue  Free.  47  Year*,  looe  Acres. 

the  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesvliie,  O. 
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Behavior  of  New  P/um6. 

What  do  growers  say  about  Climax,  Sul¬ 
tan  and  Wickson  plums?  Is  Wickson  in¬ 
clined  to  rot  as  much  as  Burbank? 

Concerning  the  Climax  and  Sultan  I 
am  not  prepared  to  speak,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  our  trees  of  this  variety  have 
not  yet  fruited.  We  find  Wickson  fully 
as  susceptible  to  fruit  rot  as  Burbank 
this  season.  I  have  thus  far  seen  no 
evidence  that  it  is  less  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  curculio  than  Burbank. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  s.  a.  beach. 

Wickson  I  have  fruited  four  seasons, 
including  1900,  on  grafts  set  in  Bur¬ 
bank  stock.  Until  this  season  there 
have  been  but  a  few  scattering  plums. 
The  tree  is  now  bearing  a  fair  crop  of 
plums  of  very  even  size.  Young  trees 
have  not  fruited  with  me  as  early  as 
other  varieties.  Tree  very  similar  to 
Prunus  Simoni  in  growth.  As  compared 
with  Abundance  I  would  say  it  is  in¬ 
ferior  in  growth,  productiveness  anu 
quality  of  fruit,  but  is  a  larger,  later, 
more  showy  plum.  Fruit  more  even  in 
size,  and  I  think  will  not  withstand  cur¬ 
culio  as  well  as  Burbank.  With  me  it  is 
more  subject  to  rot  than  Abundance,  but 
not  more  than  Burbank.  Sultan  we  have 
not  fruited.  In  growth  it  is  similar  to 
other  Japans;  appears  thrifty  and 
hardy.  Climax  we  lost,  and  do  not  have 

H.  O.  MEAD. 

Mass. 

The  Climax  plum  only  had  one  plum 
on  it  this  year,  and  that  was  such  a  poor 
inferior  specimen  that  we  have  no  way 
of  judging  of  its  quality  or  anything  else 
regarding  it.  Sultan  did  not  fruit  with 
us  at  all.  Wickson  fruited  with  us  for 
the  second  time,  and  if  this  year  could 
be  taken  as  a  criterion,  we  would  con¬ 
sider  it  one  of  the  most  profitable 
plums  that  we  have;  being  very  late  and 
very  large  it  commands  the  highest 
prices  in  the  market.  It  and  Child’s 
Shipper  nought  the  best  prices  for  us 
of  any  that  we  have  sent  to  market. 
Wickson  is  inclineu  to  be  a  shy  bearer 
compared  with  other  varieties,  which 
we  think  is  a  good  fault  for  a  Japan 
plum.  It  is  not  as  likely  to  rot  as  Bur¬ 
bank,  and  was  not  affected  by  curculio 
with  us;  indeed  not  one  of  the  Japan 
plums  was  hurt  by  the  curculio  ex¬ 
cepting  Ogon. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK.  SON  &  CO. 

Toadflax  or  “ Butter-and-Eggs ." 

J.  E.  8.,  Canaseraga,  N.  f.—I  enclose  a 
weed  for  identification.  What  is  it,  and 
how  can  it  be  eradicated  or  kept  under 
control? 

Ans. — The  plant  is  toadflax  or  ram- 
sted,  Linaria  linaria.  It  is  a  perennial 
plant  of  the  Figwort  family,  propagated 
by  the  seeds,  which  are  produced  in 
abundance,  ana  are  often  found  in  im¬ 
pure  clover  seed,  also  by  the  perennial 
running  rootstocks.  When  once  estab¬ 
lished  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  eradi¬ 
cate  as  Canada  thistle.  If  the  plant  is 
still  confined  to  small  areas  on  the  farm 
mentioned,  I  would  advise  digging  it  out 
and  burning  it  up.  If  it  is  spread 
throughout  tne  field  it  may  oe  eradi¬ 
cated  only  by  thorough  and  continued 
cultivation.  lysteb  h.  dewey. 

Curing  Sunflower  Seeds. 

Several  Readers.— What  is  the  best  way  to 
handle  sunflowers  intended  for  chicken 

feed?  .  , .  . 

Ans. — our  sunflower  seed  is  gathered 

by  cutting  tne  heads  off  with  a  corn 
knife.  It  is  then  hauled  to  the  barn  and 
run  through  the  cylinder  of  a  thrashing 
machine,  after  which  the  seed  is  cleaned 
by  running  it  through  an  ordinary  fan¬ 
ning  mill.  Seed  gathered  in  this  way 
will  cure  in  small  quantities  by  spread¬ 
ing  it  out  thinly  on  a  barn  floor.  When 
we  have  a  large  quantity  we  put  it  on  a 
hop  kiln,  and  dry  it  the  same  as  hops. 
When  only  a  small  quantity  is  raised  it 
can  be  thrashed  with  a  flail  or  rubbed 
off  with  a  currycomo.  We  have  fed 
about  40  bushels  this  Fall  with  very 
good  results.  henry  van  dreser. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth.  A.dv. 


Onions  in  a  Cellar. 

C.  P.  B.,  Moberly,  Mo.— How  shall  I  keep 
onions?  I  have  plenty  of  cellar  room,  but 
the  onions  are  too  damp  now.  I  have  heard 
that  they  could  be  kept  In  a  barn;  that  if 
after  being  frozen  they  were  covered  with 
hay  and  not  touched  or  handled  at  all  until 
after  they  were  thawed  out  again,  such 
freezing  would  not  hurt  them.  Can  you 
tell  me  anything  certain  about  this?  How 
many  freezings  and  thawings  can  they 
stand? 

Ans. — In  all  probability  onions  can  be 
kept  safely  in  a  moderately  light  barn 
in  the  latitude  of  Missouri,  if  well  cov¬ 
ered  at  the  approach  of  unusually  se¬ 
vere  weather.  They  will  stand  some 
freezing  witnout  harm,  though  it  would 
not  be  a  good  plan  to  let  them  freeze 
and  thaw  often.  The  main  thing  is  to 
keep  them  cool  anu  well  ventilated.  If 
the  building  is  tight,  doors  should  be 
left  open  on  all  sides  during  the  day. 
Some  northern  growers  build  a  fire  in 
the  barn  when  the  weather  is  very  cold, 
but  they  do  not  like  to  do  this  too  much, 
as  heat  is  liable  to  make  the  onions 
sprout. 

Steaming  a  Carcass  with  Muck. 

R.  P.,  West  Nanticoke,  Pa.— I  have  a  large 
amount  of  black  muck  which  I  wish  to 
utilize  in  fertilizing  my  orchards,  of  which 
1  have  40  acres  planted  and  now  beginning 
to  bear.  If  I  make  a  tank  to  hold  say,  15 
two-horse  loads  of  muck,  deposit  in  the 
bottom  the  carcass  of  a  dead  horse,  with 
sufficient  water  to  cover  same,  then  fill 
with  the  muck,  and  then  connect  a  steam 
pipe  from  a  boiler  arranged  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  to  deliver  steam  below  the  water  in 
tank  and  steam  for  10  or  12  hours,  until  car¬ 
cass  is  thoroughly  boiled  and  tank  filled  to 
surface  of  muck  from  condensed  steam,  will 
the  nitrogen  in  carcass  unite  with  and  be 
retained  in  the  muck,  sufficient  to  make  it 
valuable  as  a  fertilizer? 

Ans.— We  do  not  think  that  there 
wouid  be  any  loss  of  ammonia  in  the 
method  suggested.  We  doubt  whether 
you  will  utilize  the  full  value  of  the 
horse  in  this  way.  Even  with  a  power¬ 
ful  steaming  the  meat  and  bones  will 
not  be  fine  enough  to  mix  or  spread 
evenly.  The  fertilizer  dealers  steam  the 
bone  and  meat,  then  dry  and  grind  into 
fine  meal.  If  you  keep  hogs  it  would 
pay  to  steam  the  carcass  until  it  is  well 
cooked  and  then  feed  with  bulky  food 
like  potatoes  or  roots.  You  will  also 
find  that  the  muck  and  meat  alone  will 
not  make  the  best  fertilizer  for  fruit. 
You  should  use  potash  in  connection 
with  it. 

Storing  Cabbage  for  Winter. 

Subscriber.— What  Is  the  best  house  for 
storing  cabbage  over  Winter?  Shall  I  dig 
a  cellar  or  build  partly  above  ground? 
How  warm  should  it  be  kept?  How  much 
space  Is  required  for  a  ton  of  cabbage? 

Ans. — i  should  think  a  cellar  a  good 
place  to  store  cabbage,  but  1  think  it 
should  be  arranged  to  ventilate  from 
the  bottom.  My  idea  has  been  to  leave 
a  small  air  space  in  the  bottom  under 
the  loose  floor,  then  put  15  or  18  inches 
of  cabbage  in,  then  another  floor,  and  so 
on  until  all  is  stored.  This  permits 
ventilation  when  weather  will  permit. 
It  should  be  kept  as  near  freezing  point 
as  possible.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
generally  stored,  but  this  plan  has 
worked  well  with  me.  While  my  pit  is 
mostly  above  ground  it  is  banked  and 
covered.  I  have  used  my  ice  house  in 
the  same  way.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  let  too  many  broken  leaves  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  any  one  place,  as  they  will 
rot  and  interfere  with  ventilation.  As 
to  size  of  building  it  would  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality  of  cabbage,  but  on  an 
average  100  cubic  feet  will  hold  a  ton  of 
cabbage  and  by  allowing  for  waste  room 
in  flooring  one  can  make  estimate  of 
size.  A*  c* 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Fertilizing  a  Western  New  York  Vineyard. 

L.  W.,  Lutherville,  Ark.—  How  long  do  the 
grape  growers  of  western  New  York  culti¬ 
vate  the  grape  before  they  sow  Crimson 
clover?  How  much  potash  or  potash  and 
bone  are  used,  and  what  kind  of  potash 
and  bone  are  the  best  for  this  country? 

Ans. — 't  he  amount  of  bone  and  pot¬ 
ash  to  be  applied  to  a  vineyard  depends 
upon  the  hunger  of  the  land,  and  which 


of  the  two  the  land  needs  most,  the  bone 
or  the  potash.  I  would  ask  the  inquirer 
to  try  300  pounds  of  bone  and  400 
pounds  muriate  of  potash  per  acre.  Ap¬ 
ply  it  to  half  a  dozen  rows  of  grapes, 
and  leave  six  rows  with  none.  At  har¬ 
vest  time  compare  the  yield  of  four 
rows  that  received  the  application  with 
the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  rows 
that  had  none,  ihe  first  and  sixth  rows 
of  the  latter  might  be  influenced  by  half 
the  roots  reaching  into  adjacent  rows. 
By  putting  bis  question  to  the  grape 
vines  themselves  he  will  get  an  answer 
more  reliable  than  he  could  from  any 
experiment  station.  On  another  six 
rows  he  could  reverse  the  amounts  to 
400  pounds  of  bone  and  300  pounds  of 
potash.  To  use  commercial  fertilizers 
intelligently  one  must  determine  for 
himself  tne  needs  of  his  land.  It  cannot 
be  done  by  recipe.  Different  parts  of 
the  same  farm  have  different  needs. 
Good  tillage  is  applicable  to  all  lands, 
and  without  it  best  results  with  fertil¬ 
izer  cannot  be  expected.  The  use  of 
bone  and  potash  in  the  Chautauqua 
grape  belt  of  25,000  acres  is  not  general. 
Many  have  tried  it,  and  after  a  time 
dropped  the  use  without  saying  much  in 
disfavor.  I  am  among  the  number.  I 
may  use  some  potasn  again  another 
year.  For  all  my  fruit  land  l  first  put 
my  fertilizer  into  a  cover  crop,  and  from 
there  it  reaches  the  plant,  and  I  have 
the  added  benefit  of  humus  io  the  soil. 
I  have  become  a  humus  cranK  as  regards 
our  long-cultivated  soils  in  the  Eastern 
States.  Many  have  sown  Crimson  clover 
as  a  cover  crop,  but  results  are  as  un¬ 
certain  as  guessing  on  a  horse  race,  be¬ 
cause  we  often  have  a  dry  speil  at  the 
time  of  sowing  and  the  seed  fails  to  ger¬ 
minate,  and  again  it  winterkills,  or  more 
correctly  speaking,  springkills  in  March. 
Where  Crimson  clover  is  fairly  certain 
it  would  be  well  to  sow  it  in  the  Fall 
of  the  first  season  the  grapevines  are 
planted,  but  with  us,  as  a  rule,  the  vine- 
yardists  who  use  Crimson  clover  do  not 
do  so  until  the  vines  come  into  bearing, 
which  with  us  is  the  third  season  of 
cultivation.  J.  w.  s. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Leaming  and  Sanford  seem  to  oe  the  fa¬ 
vorite  varieties  of  corn  here  for  silage,  but 
if  your  reader  in  Maine  is  not  satisfied  with 
these  varieties  we  would  advise  him  to  try 
the  southern  Sheep-tooth;  it  will  throw 
out  a  very  heavy  foliage  and  may  be  Just 
what  he  wants,  but  Sanford  seems  to  be 
the  popular  variety  here  for  silage. 

Charlotte,  Yt.  o.  H.  a. 

Colorado  Potatoes.— I  received  on  an 
average  within  a  fraction  of  95  cents  per 
sack,  making  an  income  of  fllO  per  acre. 
I  have  heard  of  but  very  few  fields  that 
have  come  up  to  even  half  this  average. 
I  don’t  know  how  much  I  am  indebted  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  this,  but  I  used  100 
pounds  sulphur  on  my  seed,  and  nearly 
cried  my  eyes  out  playing  the  “piano”  be¬ 
hind  on  the  Robbins  planter.  I  never  had 
potatoes  come  up  quicker  or  grow  better 
after  they  came  up  than  they  did  this  year, 
and  the  stand  was  almost  perfect. 

Longmont,  Col.  c.  d.  r. 


APPLE  PRICES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Buyers  began  buying  for  $1,  package  in¬ 
cluded.  Since  the  big  wind  last  week  more 
Is  being  asked,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
sales  and  do  know  what  will  be  offered. 
Bethany.  w.  G.  P. 

The  apple  crop  is  large,  but  owing  to  the 
drought  a  large  portion  of  the  apples  are 
under-sized,  and  will  necessarily  go  to  the 
evaporators.  Buyers  at  present  are  offer¬ 
ing  $1  per  barrel.  w.  f.  m. 

ChaT  ,  •  file. 

The  only  prices  we  have  heard  named  by 
substantial  buyers  for  good  Winter  apples 
are  $1  and  $1.10  per  barrel.  Our  impression 
is,  from  the  best  information  we  have  been 
able  to  get,  that  the  crop  of  No.  1  barrel 
apples  has  been  greatly  over-estimated. 
Geneva.  T.  c.  m. 

Buyers  say  that  there  Is  no  place  that 
it  is  safe  to  buy  the  fruit  at  $1  per  barrel, 
but  I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe.  I  live  in 
the  fruit  belt  of  Wayne  County,  and  the 
crop  is  very  heavy  and  early,  but  not  large, 
and  well  colored.  The  buyers  are  talking 
$1  per  barrel.  c.  o.  b. 

South  Sodus. 

There  have  been  no  apple  buyers  in  this 
town  that  I  know  of.  They  are  paying  10 
cents  per  100  pounds  at  the  evaporator  for 
chops.  We  have  an  immense  crop  of  Bald¬ 
win  and  Greening.  The  coopers  are  asking 
32  cents  per  barrel.  Our  peach  crop  Is  im¬ 
mense,  with  quality  poor  in  most  orchards 
where  they  did  not  thin.  f.  e.  y. 

Charlotte. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  not 
been  a  buyer  in  this  section,  and  we  have 
not  heard  a  price  quoted  for  Winter  fruit. 
The  storm  of  September  12  blew  most  of 
the  Greenings  from  the  trees,  and  about 
half  of  the  Baldwins,  but  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  that  the  growers  have  lost,  for  we 
shall  have  less  fruit  to  pick,  and  should 
get  better  prices  for  what  is  left. 

West  Millbury.  J.  w.  p. 

Your  reports  on  apple  prices  are  just  in 
time,  but  prices  must  now  be  modified 
greatly  owing  to  the  terrible  windstorm 
which  swept  western  New  York  on  Septem¬ 
ber  12.  Nearly  one-half— and  the  best  of 
them — of  my  apples  are  on  the  ground. 
This  wind  seems  to  be  widespread,  and 
should  raise  the  price  of  apples  50  cents  per 
barrel.  One-half  the  Greenings  and  Kings, 
and  one-third  the  Spies  and  Baldwins,  will 
be  almost  a  total  loss,  as  12  cents  per  100 
pounds  is  all  we  can  get  for  them. 

Farmer.  w.  a.  b. 

We  had  about  two-thirds  of  an  average 
crop,  up  to  September  11-12,  when  the  most 
terrific  windstorm  swept  over  western  New 
York  that  ever  occurred  in  September. 
Fully  one-half  of  all  the  apples  are  on  the 
ground.  The  varieties  that  suffered  most 
are  the  Greening  and  King;  they  were 
about  two-thirds  grown  in  size.  The 
largest  can  go  to  the  evaporator,  the  rest 
to  the  cider  mill.  There  will  be  less  fruit 
on  the  trees  for  barreling  than  there  was 
last  year  at  this  time.  s.  r. 

East  Aurora. 

In  the  section  lying  north  of  here  the 
apple  buyers  are  paying  not  more  than  93 
cents  per  barrel  delivered  as  fast  as  picked, 
fruit  to  be  free  from  worms  and  2M:  inches 
in  diameter.  This  includes  barrels,  which 
leaves  only  68  cents  for  the  apples;  south¬ 
east  of  here  they  are  paying  $1,  and  take 
fruit  down  to  two-inch  size.  The  wind  is 
raging,  and  in  some  orchards  at  least  one- 
half  are  on  the  ground.  There  are  not  over 
one-third  the  apples  in  this  section,  so  far 
as  I  have  observed,  as  there  were  in  1896, 
and  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  solicitor  for 
a  Philadelphia  house  says  that  the  same 
condition  exists  around  Watkins  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  places  where  he  has  convassed 
the  last  few  days.  I  think  the  apple  crop 
of  this  State  is  badly  over-estimated. 
Shortsville. 
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HE  brands  of  White  Lead  named  in 
margin  are  genuine.  They  are  and 
have  been  the  standard  for  years. 
They  are  manufactured  by  the  “  old  Dutch 
process,”  and  by  a  company 
which  is  responsible.  Unlike 
the  so-called  W  hite  Leads  (mix¬ 
tures  of  Zinc,  Barytes,  etc.),  these 
brands  correctly  represent  the 
contents  of  the  packages. 

FREE 


For  colors  use  National  Lead  Com¬ 
pany’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col¬ 
ors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and 
showing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled 
“Uncle  Sam’s  Experience  With  Paints”  for¬ 
warded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  Street,  New  York. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Dwarf  tomatoes. — Since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Dwarf  Champion  tomato, 
about  10  years  ago,  a  demand  has  been 
created  for  a  tomato  of  similar  habit 
bearing  a  good  crop  of  brignt  scarlet 
fruit.  The  compact,  stocky  growth  of 
the  Champion  is  very  attractive  to  the 
amateur,  and  thousands  of  plants  of  this 
variety  are  grown  every  Spring  for  the 
grocery  and  other  forms  of  retail  plant 
trade.  There  is  much  disappointment, 
however,  when  these  pretty  plants  fruit, 
as  tne  tomatoes  are  dull  red  in  color, 
rather  soft  and  small,  and  none  too 
abundant  in  number.  Considerable  ac¬ 
tivity  has  been  evinced  in  breeding  new 
sorts  from  the  Dwarf  Champion,  and  a 
number  of  scarlet-fruited  “tree  toma¬ 
toes”  nave  lately  been  offered  by  seeds¬ 
men,  or  are  still  undergoing  tests  in  the 
hands  of  introducers.  Most  of  them 
show  progress  toward  the  desired  type, 
but  fail  to  combine  all  the  necessary 
qualities,  'me  Quarter  Century,  which 
originated  in  1896  on  the  present  Rural 
Trial  Grounds,  comes  nearer  to  the  ideal 
dwarf  tomato  in  the  opinion  of  many  ex¬ 
perts  who  have  repeatedly  tested  it  than 
any  of  its  competitors.  It  has  been  sent 
out  extensively  for  trial  by  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  we  shall  soon  know  something 
of  its  behavior  in  many  widely-separ¬ 
ated  localities.  It  appeared  as  a  “sport” 
in  the  third  generation  from  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  Lorillard,  a  bright  scarlet 
variety  of  high  quality,  largeiy  grown 
under  glass  as  a  forcing  tomato,  and  the 
Dwarf  Champion.  Though  it  has  been 
repeatedly  grown  in  areas  as  large  as 
two  or  more  acres,  it  comes  perfectly 
true  to  habit  an-  color  so  far,  and  bids 
fair  to  fill  tne  bill  completely  for  those 
who  want  a  compact-growing  tomato, 
bearing  good-sized,  bright  scarlet  fruits 
of  the  best  table  quality.  Fig.  241,  page 
654,  is  reproduced  from  a  photograph  of 
one  of  three  main  branches  of  a  plant 
growing  on  the  Rural  Grounds  under  me 
most  ordinary  culture  and  fertilization. 
It  is  reduced  to  less  than  one-third  nat¬ 
ural  size,  the  larger  tomatoes  having 
been  auout  four  inches  in  diameter,  the 
cluster  weighing  nearly  six  pounds.  The 
special  advantages  of  the  dwarf  or  up¬ 
right  form  of  the  garden  tomato  are 
that  the  plants  are  more  resistent  and 
manageable  than  the  long,  sprawling 
kinds.  They  can  be  grown  to  good  size 
in  a  small  pot  or  uox,  and  suffer  much 
less  when  set  out  in  dry  and  unfavorable 
weather;  they  can  be  planted  much 
nearer  together,  thus  getting  a  larger 
yield  from  limited  grounds;  the  dense 
foliage  shades  the  fruit,  and  greatly 
lessens  sunscald,  while  the  flavor  is  bet¬ 
ter  preserved  by  the  slower  ripening 
during  extremely  hot  weather.  Quarter 
Century,  as  grown  by  Mr.  T.  J.  White, 
of  kittle  Silver,  N.  J.,  the  last  three  sea¬ 
sons  has  been  planted  24  inches  apart 
in  well-enriched  soil,  each  plant  tied  to 
a  stake  about  three  feet  high  as  growth 
progressed,  and  the  soil  cultivated  after 
each  rain.  h.r.  \vnite  has  grown  toma¬ 
toes  by  the  hundred  thousand,  in  every 
variety  known  to  the  trade,  all  his  life, 
but  says  the  Quarter  Century  gives  him 
the  best  satisfaction  for  personal  gar¬ 
dening  of  all  he  has  ever  tried.  He  gets 
the  very  first  ripe  tomatoes  from  this 
variety,  as  against  all  the  “extra 
earlies,”  for  he  is  enabled  to  grow  the 
plants  to  sufficient  size  in  a  four-inch 
pot  under  glass  to  set  one  or  two  clus¬ 
ters  of  tomatoes,  which  hold  on  and 
ripen  outside,  and  he  gets  the  last  ones 
as  they  continue  to  bear  until  frost.  He 
has  not  kept  accurate  count  of  the  fruits 
picked  from  these  plants  so  far  this 
year,  but  is  sure  that  they  will  average 
a  half  bushel  apiece.  We  expected  to 


secure  a  picture  of  this  fine  row  of 
plants,  but  at  no  given  moment  did  it 
seem  possible  to  take  a  photograph  that 
fairly  represented  the  vigor  and  prolific 
character  of  the  plants.  The  Quarter 
Century  seems  almost  alone  in  its  ca¬ 
pacity  to  endure  the  change  from  house 
culture  to  the  open  air  without  dropping 
the  first  fruits  set  inside.  As  all  tomato- 
growers  know,  there  is  a  considerable 
interval  between  the  first  clusters  set 
and  the  succeeding  crop,  so  the  fact  that 
they  can  be  retained  when  transplanted 
to  the  garden  renders  the  Quarter  Cen¬ 
tury  in  our  locality  the  earliest  of  all 
tomatoes  as  well  as  a  main-crop  Far¬ 
it  ty. 

For  extended  field  culture  the  tall 
strong  growing  tomaf  ;es  of  the  Para¬ 
gon,  Matchless  and  Beauty  type  will 
probably  always  be  preferred,  but  for 
garden  and  home  purposes  there  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  secure  place  for  dwarf  and  com¬ 
pact  varieties,  provided  they  have  the 
additional  qualities  of  good  size,  bright 
color,  fine  flavor  and  productiveness. 
Many  amateur  gardeners  would  like  to 
grow  their  tomatoes  tied  neatly  to 
stakes,  but  are  debarred  from  using  the 
tall  varieties  on  account  of  the  great 
length  of  the  vine  and  the  open  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  foliage,  which  tends  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  fruits  to  sunscald.  They  have 
not  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  to  try 
a  dwarf-growing  sort  with  the  needed 
additional  qualities.  The  Dwarf  Cham¬ 
pion  itself  is  but  an  amplification  of  the 
old  Tomate  de  Laye,  which  originated 
from  seed  in  France  nearly  50  years  ago. 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  has  erected  it  into  a 
botanical  variety  under  the  name  of 
Lycopersicum  esculentum  validum — the 
upright  tomato.  Tomate  de  Laye  as 
grown  in  America,  is  a  weak  but  com¬ 
pact  dwarf  plant  producing  a  few  soft 
dull-colored  and  watery  tomatoes. 

Possibilities  of  a  Wild  Cherry. — 
The  common  Black  wild  cherry  (Prunus 
serotina)  is  little  appreciated  as  an  or¬ 
namental  tree,  and  is  usually  considered 
a  pest  as  it  grows  by  the  roadsides. 
Tent-caterpillers  hang  their  banners  in 
the  branches,  and  cattle  are  sometimes 
poisoned  by  eating  the  leaves,  especially 
if  they  are  partially  wilted.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  its  rapid  growth,  clean,  shining  fo¬ 
liage,  dense  racemes  of  creamy-white 
flowers  and  shining  black  fruits  render 
a  well-formed  tree  a  most  attractive  ob¬ 
ject  if  prejudice  is  put  aside.  There  is 
already  a  variet"  of  weeping  habit,  and 
others  with  golden  and  variegated  fo¬ 
liage,  in  cultivation,  but  they  have  not 
been  extensively  disseminatea.  We  have 
discovered  a  very  compact  short-jointed 
form  bearing  thick  and  glossy  leaves 
near  the  Rural  Grounds,  which  seems 
eminently  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  a 
test  will  be  made  to  find  whether  it 
holds  its  characteristics  after  propaga¬ 
tion.  When  we  took  possession  of  the 
present  Trial  Grounds  an  ordinary 
young  wild  cherry  seedling  standing — 
it  would  be  too  forcible  an  expression  to 
say  growing — on  the  most  barren  part 
of  a  stony  slope,  attracted  our  attention. 
It  was  just  at  the  end  of  a  row  of  young 
evergreen  trees  that  were  constantly  cul¬ 
tivated  during  the  Summer.  Every  time 
a  horse  with  the  plow  or  cultivator 
came  through  the  rows  he  tramped  and 
dragged  the  tool  over  the  forlorn  little 
tree,  which  wr  s  bent,  twisted  and  barked 
from  bottom  to  top.  As  something  green 
was  wanted  at  this  particular  place,  and 
it  was  evident  that  much  time  and  trou¬ 
ble  be  required  to  establish  another  tree 
of  any  kind,  we  decided  to  stake  and  trim 
the  stunted  an^  misshapen  cherry.  That 
was  five  years  ago,  and  the  result  is  a 
neat,  shapely  tree  nearly  10  feet  high, 
and  almost  as  many  in  spread,  which 
always  Iooks  well  and  has  already  borne 
two  crops  of  sprightly  fruit.  No  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  needed  except  snortening 
the  branches  during  late  Winter.  As 
everybody  knows,  the  wild  cherry  makes 
a  valuable  timber  tree  when  of  full  size 
and  development,  and  the  bark  and 


fruits  are  extensively  used  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  cough  medicines  and  tonics. 

An  Odd  Annual. — One  of  the  hand¬ 
some  and  litcle-known  plants  encoun¬ 
tered  on  the  trial  grounds  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  grower  during  a  recent  visit  is  the 
Mock  or  Summer  cypress,  Kochia  sco- 
paria.  it  is  not  new,  having  been  grown 
here  and  abroad  for  a  generation,  but 
has  never  been  popularly  disseminated. 
It  is  grown  as  a  hardy  annual,  Gie  small 
seeds  being  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  conveniently  worked.  It  grows 
about  2y2  feet  high,  and  resembles  a 
small  closely-sheared  evergreen,  and  can 
be  compared  to  a  dwarf  cypress  or  arbor 
vitae.  The  color  of  the  plant  is  light 
green  until  the  fruits  or  seed  pods  form 
in  September,  when  it  becomes  a  mass 
of  crimson,  and  dies  within  a  few  weeks. 
The  flowers  are  green  and  not  conspicu¬ 
ous.  When  the  seeds  can  be  procured 
this  Summer  cypress  makes  a  handsome 
and  easily  grown  novelty  for  any  gar¬ 
den.  w.  v.  f. 

Strawberry  Notes.— Of  about  a  dozen 
varieties  of  strawberries  grown  by  me 
this  season,  I  shall  retain  the  Cumber¬ 
land  for  early,  and  the  following,  valued 
in  the  order  named:  Brandywine,  Park¬ 
er  Earle,  Henderson’s  Repeater,  Clyde, 
Bismarck,  a  limited  quantity  of  Lovett 
and  Brunette,  discarding  Murray’s  Ex¬ 
tra  Early,  Michigan,  Sharpless  and  Ar¬ 
row.  Of  these  Cumberland  was  the  only 
variety  in  blossom  at  the  May  10  freeze, 
destroying  about  one-third  of  its  crop. 
Repeater  has  as  yet  shown  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  repeating  its  crop  in  September, 
as  claimed  by  its  introducers,  but  is  of 
fair  quality,  being  equal  in  vigor  and 
productiveness  to  another  variety,  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  rust,  berries  medium  to 
large,  very  uniform,  ranking  next  to 
Cumberland  for  earliness,  and  the  best 
of  the  newer  varieties  with  which  I  am 
familiar.  I  consider  it  well  worthy  of 
growing  regardless  of  a  Fall  crop.  My 
experience  hitherto  with  potted  plants 
having  been  unsatisfactory  I  had  about 
concluded  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  them,  but  noticing  the  offer  to  send 
plants  by  mail  with  the  earth  shaken 
out,  I  concluded  to  try  a  couple  of  dozen. 
Planted  them  out  July  23;  they  rooted 
finely,  and  are  already  sending  out  run¬ 
ners.  Grown  in  pots  the  roots  are 
cramped  into  small  space,  become  pot 
bound,  and  unless  the  earth  is  shaken 
out  do  not  readily  extend  to  the  fresh 
soil.  Layers  would  probably  be  fully  as 
good,  perhaps  preferable,  even  at  the 
same  rate,  besides  saving  the  expense  of 
potting,  and  reducing  express  charges. 
But  if  purchasers  must  have  potted 
plants,  by  all  means  shake  out  the  earth 
and  give  the  roots  a  chance  to  spread 
themselves.  h.  h.  b. 

Jewett  City,  Conn. 


The  Crosby  Peach.— There  is  a  good  crop 
of  apples,  but  they  are  now  showing  indi¬ 
cations  of  early  ripening:  peaches  are  plen¬ 
tiful,  small,  high-colored,  and  ripening  all 
at  once  in  many  orchards.  One  orchard, 
that  of  P.  E.  &  C.  E.  Peck,  is  a  notable  ex¬ 
ception.  It  is  on  rather  moist  ground,  not 
swamp,  but  spring-water  moisture,  and  was 
thoroughly  worked  during  July.  The  dirt 
mulch  thus  obtained  has  held  the  moisture 
and  the  trees  are  weighted  down  with  the 
finest  peaches  it  was  every  my  good  for¬ 
tune  to  behold,  or  taste.  In  size,  color  and 
flavor,  they  are  near  peach  perfection. 
There  are  many  good  kinds  in  the  orchard, 
but  Orosby  is  king.  Say  what  you  will,  the 
Crosby  is  a  great  peach.  Brother  J.  H. 
Hale  in  his  most  sanguine  moments  never 
claimed  for  that  variety  what  excellencies 
the  facts  show  in  this  orchard.  Peaches 
three  inches  and  more  in  diameter  are  the 
rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  painted  in 
colors  no  lithopgraph  has  ever  shown,  their 
delicate  skin  filled  with  a  juicy  combination 
that  makes  all  other  peach  flavors  poor  in 
comparison.  These  are  not  young  pampereu 
trees,  bearing  their  first  crop.  They  are 
seven  or  eight  years  planted,  and  are  bear¬ 
ing  their  fourth  successive  crop  without 
any  unusual  amount  of  fertilization.  They 
get  good  care,  but  nothing  beyond  what  any 
intelligent  fruit  grower  would  give  them. 
1  am  aware  that  the  Crosby  does  not  al¬ 
ways  behave  in  this  manner.  I  have  not 
been  partial  to  that  variety  in  the  past, 
but  the  fact  that  it  is  capable  of  producing 
such  results,  places  it  in  the  front  rank  of 
peaches  for  this  section.  c.  p.  a. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 


An  Unfailing  Remedy  in  Croup. 

Mr.  H.  M.  BENNETT,  Wellsville,  Kansas,  October 
1899  writes: 

I  have  known  of  Jayne’s  Expectorant  over  forty 
years,  and  recommend  it  unequivocally  as  one  of  the 
best  Cough  Syrups  on  the  market— one  that  always 
gives  my  customers  satisfaction,  and  that  IS  AN 
UNFAILING  REMEDY  IN  CROUP.— Adv. 


CLOTHING— C.  O.  D. 

mj  Our  free  style  book  of  the 
“  Famous  Maryland”  Made- 
to-Order  Clothing  is  now  ready 
and  shows  the  most  fashiona¬ 
ble  styles,  with  large  samples  of  clot  h 
that  will  be  worn  by  the  best  dressed 
th  is  season.  Suits  and  Overcoats  from 
S7.75  to  826.00.  We  guarantee  to 
fit  and  prepay  Expressage  to  your 
station.  This  book  also  contains 
some  special  values  in  the  ‘‘Famous 
Maryland  ”  Shirts,  Shoes  and  Under¬ 
wear,  also  Boys’  Clothing. 

SPECIAL.— Men’s  Black  Clay  Wor¬ 
sted  Suits,  either  cutaway  or  sack, 
worth  $10.00  for  84.96.  Send  $1.00 
with  order  and  pay  balance  plus  the 
express  charges  to  your  Agent  upon 
receipt  of  this  suit.  They  will  not  last  long. 
Address  this  way: 

JuliusHines&Son,  Baltimore,  Mri.  Dept.  320 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


200  BU.  A  DAY 

with  this  OTIS  BALL  BEARING  No.  2  MILL. 

i<  Grinds  ear  corn  and  other  grain,  fine  or  coarse. 
liGrlnd*  faster  than  any  other  2-horse  mill 
.  made,  because  burrs  are  26^  in.  in  diameter, 
•of  Improved  nhape  to  draw  the  grain 
jdown  into  them.  Pulls  easier  as  it  runs 
"on  a  series  of  1  in.  ball  bearings.  This  is  the 

_ SlaripeHt  2-horBe  mill  made,  but  our  prices  are 

low  because  we  have  no  a^enti.  We  sell  it  with  a  niiiriiiiff 

Sun  run  tee  to  grind  twice  an  much  as  most  others  and  more 
an  any  other  2-horse  mill  made  of  any  size  burrs  or  any  con¬ 
struction.  THY  IT.  If  it  don’t  do  as  we  say  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  8W  EEP  GEARED  MILL  of  new  pattern,  rapid 
grinder.  8  styles  of  sweep  mills,  price.  $14. 25  and  up.  Our 
latest  catalogue— prices  on  10,000  articles — gent  free  on  request. 

Marvin  Smith  Co..  53-55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


MIGHTY  HANDY 

for  genera)  farm  work,  handling  pota¬ 
toes.  beets,  coal,  lime,  manure,  is  the 

DIAMOND 

SCOOP  FORK. 

Does  not  bruise  vegetables.  Screens 
out  dirt.  Last  indefinitely.  10  or  12 
tines  with  flat  points,  made  of  one 

f  iece  of  steel.  Ask  dealers  for  the 
Miiniunil.  Send  for  catalogue 
farm  tools.  It  Is  free. 
ASHTABULA  TOOL  CO 
Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


One  Layer 


OF 


Cabot’s  Sheathing 


Pai.l552.-9i 


is  as  warm  as 

SIX  LAYERS 


of  common  sheathing  paper.  Makes 
houses,  stables,  barns,  poultry  houses, 
etc.,  wind  and  frost  proof,  and  costs 
less  than  ic.  a  foot.  Send  for  a  sample. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Atanufacturer, 

81  Kilby  Street,  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 


I 


^ADVANTAGES 

or  a  low  down  wagon.such  as  ease 
of  loading,  saving  of  heavy  lift- 
.  ing,  saving  the  land  from  cutting  up  and 
|  rotting,  are  derived  from  using  a  set  of 

Electric  Steel  Wheels 

They  convert  your  old  wagon  into  a  low 
down  handy  wagon  at  the  lowest  poaai- 
ble  cost.  They  are  made  of  Bteel  with 
either  direct  or  staggered  oval  steel 
spokes.  They  are  made  in  sizes  to  fit  any 

-  wagon.  A  set  of  these  wheels  means 

that  you  have  practically  two  wagons: — A  low  one  for  the 
farm  and  a  hign  one  for  the  roads.  A  ny  height  you  want, 
and  all  wide,  non-rutting,  easy  draft  tires.  Write  at  once 
for  catalogue,  prices,  etc.  • 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Bo*88  , Quincy,  III.  Z 


4Buggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  87.26 
with  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  11.00 

I  make  all  sizes  &  grades.  Send  for  cat.  giving 
instructions  for  ordering.  Special  Grade 
Wheels  for  repair  work,  $5.50.  ft  prepaid,  if  you 
write  to-day.  W.  R.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall  Fa 


We  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Nobody  Can  Tell 

what  prices  will  be,  but  Page  Fences  are  cheaper  now. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRI  AN, . RICH. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Humus  Crops. — A  reader  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  asks  this  question: 

Why,  may  I  ask,  were  you  in  such  a 
hurry  to  plow  the  ragweed  on  oat  stubble 
under,  at  Hope  Farm?  You  are  such  an 
ardent  advocate  of  humus;  ragweed  makes 
an  excellent  green  crop  to  plow  under,  and 
it  is  there  for  you;  nothing  to  do  but  wait 
until  it  is  of  good  growth. 

I  despise  ragweed,  yet  I  will  admit 
that  it  has  its  good  points.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  any  plant  with  a 
greater  power  to  utilize  the  potash  in 
the  soil.  Ragweed  is  a  potash  miner,  but 
I  do  not  like  to  have  it  go  to  seed.  I 
turned  the  young  ragweeds  under  for 
good  reasons.  We  wanted  to  try  the 
Clark  method  of  grass  culture  on  part 
of  the  field,  and  we  plowed  the  ragweeds 
under  early,  so  as  to  work  the  soil  as 
much  as  possible.  On  the  rest  of  the 
field  we  wished  to  sow  rye.  We  put  it 
in  very  early,  so  as  to  get  as  much  Fall 
pasture  out  of  it  as  possible.  Ragweed 
may  he  called  a  catch  crop — that  is  we 
catch  it  badly  whenever  we  let  the 
ground  stand  still.  There  is  no  humus 
crop  that  makes  more  potash  available 
for  a  dollar,  but  aiways  get  it  under  be¬ 
fore  seeds  form.  After  hearing  our  rea¬ 
sons  our  friend  has  this  to  say: 

Certainly  your  reasons  for  plowing  it 
under  are  sound.  After  all,  farming  is 
more  of  an  individual  problem  than  it  is 
generally  conceded  to  be.  Now,  we  seed 
oat  stubble  with  Winter  grain,  the  good 
old-fashioned  way,  and  I  have  concluded 
that  it  is  better  to  let  that  ragweed  grow  a 
bit  for  humus,  than  to  plow  it  under  soon 
as  oats  are  cut,  and  then  have  the  work  of 
keeping  the  ground  harrowed  until  seeding 
time.  Of  course,  ragweed  is  not  A  No.  1 
humus,  but  it  is  there  with  no  work,  and 
thrives  so,  regardless  of  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  Viewing  it  as  a  weed,  my  feelings 
are  quite  kindly;  it  has  good  traits;  keeps 
away  until  most  crojis  are  gathered,  and 
then  comes  boldly  and  bounteously  out,  for 
one  thing.  It  is  the  mean  scattered  weed, 
lurking  in  fence  corners,  that  I  hate.  They 
are  the  ones  that  are  neglected  and  let  go 
to  seed;  the  weed  that  has  courage  to 
come  and  openly  cover  a  whole  field,  will 
be  cut  or  plowed  under  even  by  the  care¬ 
less,  before  it  is  ripe  for  spreading  more 
mischief. 

An  III  Wind. — I  see  that  the  weather- 
wise  people  have  issued  a  map  showing 
how  that  Texas  tornado  went  sweeping 
through  the  country.  It  curved  up  north 
and  east,  and  went  humming  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  Valley.  There  were  high 
gales  for  miles  around  its  track — we  had 
a  touch  of  it  at  Hope  Farm  which  shook 
things  up.  Corn  shocks  were  blown 
down  and 'a  great  ueal  of  fruit  was 
shaken  from  the  trees.  There  were  many 
barrels  of  fine  Baldwins  leit  on  the 
ground.  I  hoped  to  find  a  good  sale  for 
them,  but  the  wind  was  quite  general, 
and  the  markets  are  stuffed  with  these 
windfalls  with  poor  sale.  This  ill  wind 
blew  good  things  for  the  pigs  at  least. 
They  stuffed  on  fruit  for  once  until  they 
lost  ambition  to  get  up  when  we  -mocked 
on  the  trough. 

Corn  and  Fodder. — We  had  a  week  of 
bright,  clear  weather,  and  got  our  corn 
nicely  cut.  We  cut  into  small  shocks  of 
24  and  28  hills.  My  plan  is  to  get  most 
of  the  fodder  under  cover  early,  and  the 
small  shocks  dry  out  quickly  and  are 
easy  to  handle.  We  shall  have  an 
abundance  of  grain  and  fodder  this  year 
— more  than  ever  before.  .  .  .  The 
Kaffir  corn  made  a  great  jump  during 
August.  It  is  a  handsome  crop  with  its 
bright-colored,  erect  stalks  and  piume- 
like  head.  We  are  evidently  to  have  a 
large  crop  of  the  grain.  I  expect  to 
throw  the  entire  heads  to  the  hens  and 
let  them  do  the  husking  and  shelling. 
.  .  We  sowed  some  of  our  Thorough¬ 
bred  flint  corn  on  July  9.  It  was  dropped 
quite  thickly  in  the  drill.  Most  people 
tell  us  that  it  does  not  pay  to  sow  fodder 
corn  after  July  4,  but  this  lot  nas  made 
an  immense  growth  of  small,  tender 
stalks.  It  is  giving  a  much  heavier  yield 
than  millet,  and  is,  I  think,  far  better 
fodder.  Sweet  corn  planted  the  first 
week  in  August  in  the  missing  hills  of 
late  potatoes  was  in  tassel  on  Septem¬ 
ber  xo,  and  may  give  us  ears  before 
frost. 


All  Around. — After  two  weeks  of  very 
dry  weather  another  gentle  penetrating 
rain  fell  on  September  15.  It  was  great¬ 
ly  needed,  anu  the  cabbage  anu  grass  re¬ 
sponded  quickly.  The  mixture  ot  Win¬ 
ter  oats,  rye  and  Crimson  clover  sown 
in  the  orchard  has  grown  very  fast.  The 
oats  make  tne  best  showing,  and  give 
the  finest  pasture.  .  .  .  The  grass 
seed  in  that  orchard  where  we  are  trying 
the  Clark  method,  came  up  eight  days 
after  tne  sowing,  and  promises  to  make 
a  thick  and  very  even  stana.  It  pays 
well  to  use  care  in  spreading  these  fine 
seeds.  I  did  not  think  at  first  that  the 
plan  of  dividing  the  field  off  into  even 
spaces  was  an  important  part  of  the 
scheme,  but  now  I  know  that  it  is.  No 
one  can  come  anywhere  near  Mr.  Clark's 
yield  unless  he  gets  every  square  inch 
of  soil  properly  seeded.  .  .  .  The 
other  field  intended  for  grass  seeding  did 
not  look  quite  fit.  At  first  I  was  inclined 
to  say,  let  it  go,  but  then  I  decided  that 
a  little  more  working  would  pay.  Then 
came  a  soaking  rain  with  cloudy  days 
following,  so  tnat  we  could  not  possibly 
work  tuat  neia.  Then  I  wished  that  we 
had  seeded.  Who  is  wise  enough  to 
know  just  what  to  do?  Our  ragweed 
friend  who  is  quoted  above  also  says: 

One  of  your  reasons  for  plowing  the  rag¬ 
weed  right  away,  was  that  you  might  try 
Mr.  Clark's  grass  culture.  But  you  say  that 
you  will  try  it  modified.  Well,  if  you 
modify  it  enough,  I  believe  you  will  be 
pleased.  Now  we  seed  one  year  with  an¬ 
other,  say  1UU  acres  with  grass;  we  keep 
six  teams  going  all  the  time,  and  I  have 
figured  out  that  to  fit  100  acres  according 
to  Mr.  Clark's  instructions  it  would  take 
the  six  teams  two  months.  You  are  farm¬ 
ing  Hope  Farm  with  the  plow,  not  the  pen, 
and  well  know  the  many  things  to  do, 
from  the  women’s  lawn  in  front  yard,  to 
the  fence  down  in  back  of  lot.  What  is  to 
become  of  other  crops  and  the  thousand 
and  one  things  to  do,  if  I  keep  our  six 
teams  getting  ground  ready  for  that  grass? 

I  didn’t  attempt  to  fight  the  green 
worm  in  the  cabbage  because  there  were 
so  few  of  the  butterflies  that  it  didn’t 
seem  possible  there  could  be  worms 
enough  to  hurt.  I  didn’t  realize  that  a 
single  butterfly  is  capable  of  laying  300 
eggs  until  I  saw  the  leaves  of  many  cab¬ 
bage  eaten  into  lace.  Then  we  sailed  in 
to  fight  them,  and  I  hope  we  have  fixed 
them — but  the  crop  has  been  injured. 
That’s  what  you  get  by  assuming  that 
things  are  ail  right  when  you  can  make 
sure  if  you  want  to. 

The  Potato  Question. — Last  year  at 
this  time  we  had  sold  more  than  half 
our  crop.  This  year  at  the  middle  of 
September  we  had  hardly  begun  to  dig. 
Other  farm  work  that  seemed  to  me 
more  important  has  occupied  us,  and  I 
have  felt  that  prices  were  likely  to  go 
higher.  All  through  our  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  the  crop  is  short.  While  the  season 
was  more  favorable  than  in  some  other 
sections  the  tubers  are  quite  small,  and 
the  yield  is  below  the  average.  From 
all  that  I  can  learn  the  indications 
through  the  country  are  for  a  medium 
or  light  crop,  and  prices  ought  to  ad¬ 
vance.  This,  however,  is  no  sure  sign 
that  they  will  go  up,  for  prices,  like  men 
and  women,  sometimes  fail  to  do  what 
is  reasonably  expected  of  them.  I  am 
seriously  debating  the  wisdom  of  hold¬ 
ing  400  bushels  or  so  for  Winter  or 
Spring  sales.  Our  June  Eating  are 
plenty  good  enough  for  seed.  As  we  dig 
in  the  big  field  we  are  glad  to  find  them 
clean  and  free  from  scab.  That  is  the 
result  of  the  sulphur,  we  think.  In  a 
year  like  this  it  becomes  a  problem  to 
know  what  to  do  with  the  small  pota¬ 
toes.  There  are  many  of  them,  for  we 
try  to  sort  carefully  and  make  our 
“firsts”  uniform  in  size. 

The  Bovee  Potato. — I  have  never 
quite  understood  why  reports  of  Bovee 
should  vary  so.  Some  people  are  extrav¬ 
agant  in  their  praise,  while  others  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it  the  second 
time.  In  a  rich  garden  soil  the  Bovee 
gave  us  a  fine  yield,  while  on  poorer  soil 
and  with  farm  methods  it  has  proved 
inferior  to  June  Eating.  I  conclude  that 
the  Bovee  is  a  forcing  or  trucker's  po¬ 


tato.  With  very  rich  soil,  high  feeding 
and  the  best  of  culture  Bovee  will  re¬ 
spond  at  a  great  rate.  With  ordinary 
soil  and  care  it  will  not  make  large 
tubers.  It  is  like  a  man  who  must  have 
abundant  capital  when  he  goes  into  busi¬ 
ness,  or  every  tool  and  convenience  if  he 
goes  to  farming.  Given  this  aid,  and  he 
will  accomplish  wonders.  Throw  him 
out  to  make  credit  or  make  him  try  to 
produce  a  crop  with  crude  tools  and 
homemade  contrivances,  and  there  will 
be  very  small  potatoes  in  his  hill.  Few 
of  us  are  ready  to  admit  that  we  cannot 
yet  give  Bovee  the  backing  it  needs,  but 
I  am  one  of  me  few.  ir.  w.  c. 


Pea  Louse  in  Wisconsin.— Relative 
to  the  Pea  louse  the  following,  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  firm  at  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
may  be  of  general  interest.  They  say: 
“We  are  large  packers,  planting  about 
2,400  acres  this  year  ourselves.  We  had 
a  very  fair  crop  on  all  but  the  late 
seeding.  About  July  20  the  Pea  louse 
got  very  numerous.  We  had  about  500 
acres  of  peas  left  just  ready  to  blossom, 
when  the  louse  appeared  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  that  it  actually  seemed  as  though 
they  could  not  have  multiplied  to  that 
extent,  but  that  they  had  rained  down 
on  the  fields.  At  the  time  of  blossom¬ 
ing  these  fields  were  perfectly  healthy, 
and  in  fine  condition;  did  not  show  a 
spot  in  the  fields  where  the  insect  had 
previously  worked,  but  the  destruction 
was  so  rapid  that  we  did  not  harvest  a 
single  pod  from  these  fields.  In  less 
than  a  week  from  the  time  we  first  no¬ 
ticed  the  louse  the  fields  were  brown.” 


The  exact  significance  of  the  rapid  and 
wide  spread  of  this  pest  cannot  as  yet 
be  predicted,  but  it  is  certainly  a  most 
interesting  one.  e.  d.  s. 

Mu. 


It  is  sometimes  true  that  the  noblest  in 
character  are  really  unconscious  of  the 
height  which  they  have  gained,  while  some 
one  with  an  unruly  liver  and  solemn  face 
imagines  that  he  is  extremely  pious. 

The  Farmer’s  Responsibility.— The  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  says  that  at  a  so-called 
“literary”  in  a  Georgia  settlement  a  sturdy 
old  farmer  obtained  the  floor  anu  spoke  for 
one  hour  on  corn  raising,  foduer  pulling 
and  cotton  picking.  The  local  preacher 
was  present  and  arose  to  a  point  of  order. 

“I  do  not  see,”  said  he,  “what  a  literary 
meeting  has  to  do  with  corn  raising  and 
fodder  pulling!” 

“Well,”  replied  the  old  farmer,  “it’s  got 
jest  this  to  do  with  it:  Ef  it  warn’t  fer 
corn,  cotton  an’  bacon  an’  greens,  there 
wouldn’t  be  a  literary  man  in  the  whole 
blamed  country!” 

“City  Farmers.”— I  was  reminded  by  the 
confessions  of  a  “City  Farmer”  of  two 
other  city  farmers  I  knew  of  at  one  time. 
One  was  so  bothered  by  his  family  about 
the  country  in  the  Summer  that  lie  finally 
bought  a  farm  near  enough  to  the  city  to 
make  it  a  permanent  home;  he  hired  a  far 
mer  to  care  for  it,  and  told  him  nil  that 
he  wanted  of  him  was  to  keep  the  place 
looking  nice  for  a  home  for  his  family,  say¬ 
ing  he  would  pay  the  bills.  In  about  three 
years’  time  that  farm  was  as  nice  as  the 
owner  wanted  it,  and  the  .armer  was  pay¬ 
ing  his  own  bills  and  throwing  money  'nto 
the  owner’s  purse.  Another  rich  man.  see¬ 
ing  how  nicely  this  man  got  along  with  his 
farm,  thought  he  might  do  the  same  thing. 
He  bought  a  farm,  but  he  did  not  hire  a 
competent  farmer  to  care  for  it,  but  said 
tie  would  run  it  himself,  and  it  did  not  take 
long  to  get  him  into  a  hole,  where  his  farm 
cost  him  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  year  to 
run  it.  “City  Farmer”  seems  to  have  made 
a  mistake  in  the  man  he  hired.  l.  c. 
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Facing  the  World  at  Fifty 

In  this  brilliant  paper  Senator  Albert 
J.  Beveridge  writes  of  the  men  who 
have  reached  middle  life  without  having 
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achieved  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  ; 
points  out  their  opportunities,  and  shows 
how  they  may  make  the  most  of  them. 
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FOR  ONLY  25  CENTS. 

We  are  now  sending  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  this  year  for  25  cents.  Please  read  uie  particu¬ 
lars  on  top  of  page  655.  If  you  can  help  introduce  the 
paper  to  a  single  new  subscriber,  we  shall  appreciate 
your  interest.  We  have  received  thousands  of  letters 
thanking  uj  for  the  new  rose,  Ruby  Queen,  sent  out 
last  season.  You  will  show  the  rose  to  your  friends. 
When  you  do  so  will  be  just  the  time  to  suggest  to 
them  that  they  need  the  paper.  Many  have  already 
done  so.  Perhaps  you  are  one  who  forgot  it.  Will 
you  try  to  remember  it  next  time? 

* 

The  high  winds  reported  last  week  did  great  dam¬ 
age  in  the  apple  orchards  of  western  New  York. 
Probably  half  the  fruit  was  thrown  to  the  ground. 
Much  of  ic  will  be  used  by  the  evaporators,  but  large 
quantities  will  be  shipped.  The  markets  will  be 
crowded  with  these  windfalls.  This  will  interfere 
with  the  sale  of  ripe  Fall  varieties,  and  will  upset 
the  trade  later.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  but 
that  there  is  a  short  crop  of  first-class  late  apples. 
The  dealers  and  buyers  have  spread  reports  of  full 
crops,  but  a  careful  survey  of  the  whole  field  fails  to 
reveal  them.  Apples  are  worth  more  money  than 
buyers  are  offering. 

• 

Our  Minnesota  friend  on  page  654  is  afraid  that 
New  Jersey  corn  will  not  come  up  to  the  western 
standard,  in  central  and  southern  New  jersey  corn 
grows  to  perfection.  The  best  of  it  fully  equals  the 
yield  in  Kansas  or  Iowa.  The  northern  part  of  the 
State  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  corn-growing,  yet  some 
fair  yields  are  produced.  Our  own  crop  of  white  flint 
grew  slowly  at  first,  but  made  a  surprising  gain  in 
August.  This  flint  grows  an  immense  amount  of  leaf. 
We  think  it  pays  to  consider  the  fodder  part  of  the 
corn  crop,  especially  in  a  season  like  the  one  just  end¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  care  for  tne  big  stalks  which  rival  a 
tree  in  size.  They  are  good  tor  the  silo,  but  not  so 
good  for  ury  fodder. 

I* 

Our  reports  all  indicate  a  shortage  of  nursery 
stock.  The  dry  weather  has  proved  fatal  to  much  of 
this  stock  and  has  siunted  more  of  it.  There  will 
probably  be  a  heavy  demand  also,  and  this  ought  to 
make  higher  prices.  All  the  more  reason  for  buying 
of  the  best  nurserymen  you  can  find.  The  rogues 
will  be  abroad  this  year  in  full  force,  for  the  urought 
will  not  affect  the  lies  tuey  tell  or  the  ink  on  their 
pictures.  Keep  away  from  the  tree  tramp  this  year 
if  you  never  did  before!  About  the  greatest  liar  we 
have  heard  of  this  year  is  a  local  nurseryman  in  Ala¬ 
bama  who  offers  a  grape  which  will  produce  250 
pounds  oi.  grapes  the  second  year  from  planting! 
These  grapes  will  keep  fresh  all  Winter,  and  when 
Spring  comes  they  turn  into  fine  raisins!  We  will 
pour  a  little  vitriol  on  this  rascal  next  week. 

• 

The  late  Sir  John  Rennet  Lawes,  whose  death  was 
recently  noted  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  has  bequeathed  his 
experiment  station,  at  Rothamsted,  which  he  carried 
on  exclusively  at  his  own  expense,  to  the  British  na¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  laboratory,  certain  areas  of 
land,  and  an  endowment  of  £100,000.  A  trust  deed 
was  executed  and  trustees  appointed  by  Sir  John 
more  than  10  years  ago,  to  insure  the  continuance  of 
his  investigations.  Sir  John  Evans  is  chairman  of 
the  managing  committee,  which  has  already  entered 
upon  its  duties.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  Sir  John 
Lawes’s  ousy,  useful  life  thus  finds  its  fittest  me¬ 
morial  in  the  continuance  of  his  work.  The  labora¬ 
tory  was  presented  to  him  in  1855,  as  a  testimonial 


for  his  services  to  British  agriculture,  taking  the 
place  of  an  old  barn  previously  used  for  the  purpose. 
The  experiments  were  begun  with  plants  in  pots, 
which  were  afterwards  extended  to  the  field.  It  is 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  60  years’ 
work  terminated  by  the  death  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes. 

* 

The  great  coal  strike  affects  thousands  of  families 
that  will  never  see  a  coal  mine  or  talk  with  a  miner. 
It  may  c:.use  nearly  as  much  difference  in  the  cost  of 
fuel  for  the  poor  family  in  the  city  as  the  difference 
in  wages  would  mean  to  the  miner’s  family.  Thus 
the  public  nave  an  interest  in  the  strike,  and  have  a 
right  to  say  that  it  should  be  settled  at  once.  On  one 
hand  we  are  told  that  the  miners  are  struggling  for 
their  rights  which  are  denied  them  by  great  corpora¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  nand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  whole 
thing  is  a  vast  political  scheme  designed  to  affect 
tue  presidential  election.  Neither  corporation  nor 
political  managers  should  be  permitted  lor  a  single 
day  to  hold  up  the  output  of  tne  fuel  which  God 
stored  in  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  mankind!  The 
questions  uetween  tne  miner  and  the  mine  owner 
should  be  settled  at  once  by  arbitration. 

* 

Rum  and  race  horses  have  written  ruin  on  many  a 
farm.  We  probably  all  know  of  men  who  have  lost 
good  farms  because  they  insisted  on  dissolving  them 
in  liquor  and  then  swallowing  them.  As  a  rule  the 
farmer  takes  great  pains  to  point  out  these  "horrible 
examples”  to  boys  and  young  men,  yet  he  is  not  so 
quick  to  see  how  the  saloon  system  of  selling  liquor 
is  always  of  indirect  injury  to  his  business.  Many 
farmers  have  had  an  experience  with  a  drinking  hired 
man  or  have  hau  a  son  enticed  away  by  the  "gang” 
wmch  always  makes  its  headquarters  at  the  country 
saloon.  We  know  of  farmers  who  drive  to  market 
with  fruit  or  vegetables.  Sometimes  when  tired  or 
discouraged  they  drink  at  some  handy  saloon  and 
lose  their  sense.  Hucksters  lie  in  wait  for  these  fel¬ 
lows,  and  often  succeed  in  buying  their  produce  at  a 
ridiculously  low  price,  and  sell  it  so  as  to  demoralize 
the  local  market.  No  use  talking,  the  city  saloon 
digs  a  ho*e  in  the  farmer’s  market,  while  the  country 
rumshop  endangers  his  home. 

• 

We  have  referred  to  city  business  men  who  buy 
farms  and  undertake  to  conduct  them  on  what  they 
call  "business  principles.”  Some  of  these  men  are 
shrewd  -•  keen  at  tneir  city  business,  and  realize 
the  need  of  capital  and  careful  oversight.  They  seem 
to  forget  all  this  when  they  operate  the  farm.  The 
soil  is  usually  weedy  and  run  down,  yet  it  is  like  pul¬ 
ling  teeth  to  get  them  to  buy  the  proper  fertilizers  or 
manure.  They  want  returns  at  once.  They  would 
wait  years  to  put  a  factory  or  a  store  on  a  paying 
basis,  but  unless  their  farmer  can  make  the  wornout 
farm  pay  from  the  start  they  find  fault  with  him. 
They  are  also  ready  to  try  any  plausible  theory  that 
is  presented,  though  they  would  laugh  at  a  man  who 
presented  anything  corresponding  to  it  for  tneir  city 
business.  Let  these  men  oe  patient,  wise  in  their 
outlays  and  proviue  themselves  with  managers  who 
know  how  t  manage  and  they  can  make  their  farms 
pay.  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  L^e  to  bring  the  city  farm¬ 
er  and  the  practical  manager  together. 

• 

The  new  census  indicates  that  about  one-third  of 
the  people  in  this  country  are  living  in  towns  or  cities 
of  8,000  inhabitants  or  over.  The  cities  in  the  East 
have,  apparently,  increased  more  rapidly  than  west¬ 
ern  cities  of  the  same  size,  and  the  "boom  town”  of 
the  West  hao  about  disappeared.  During  the  past  five 
years  many  city  people  have  gone  to  the  country  to 
live,  and  the  electric  railroads  have  helped  this  move¬ 
ment.  Tne  city  has  gained  from  the  country  chiefly 
in  two  ways.  Many  large  places  nave  annexed  new 
territory.  This  was  formerly  farming  land,  but  has 
been  made  accessible  by  electric  lines.  Many  retired 
farmers  nave  rented  their  farms  and  moved  to  town. 
There  is  still  to  be  heard  the  old  complaint  that  the 
brightest  boys  are  leaving  the  farm,  but  when  they 
reach  the  city  they  run  up  against  the  i.act  that  there 
are  fewer  cnances  than  ever  before.  The  trusts  or 
combinations  of  business  reduce  competition,  and  this 
means  me  discharge  of  hundreds  of  salesmen  and 
clerks.  Many  of  these  men  are  making  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  so  that  the  stream  is  running  both  ways. 

• 

A  drummer  traveling  in  the  mountain  sections  of 
West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  tells  an  amusing  story 
about  the  current  coin  of  some  sections.  A  man  en¬ 
tered  a  combined  store  and  tavern,  got  a  drink,  and 
took  a  coon  skin  from  his  pocket  for  pay,  the  bar¬ 
keeper  giving  him  a  rabbit  skin  in  change.  Before 
leaving,  however,  he  bought  a  plug  of  tobacco,  handed 
out  the  rabbit  skin,  and  for  change  got  a  squirrel 
skin.  The  storekeeper  told  the  drummer  that  for 
months  at  a  time  he  would  not  see  any  money  at  all. 


The  furs  passed  from  hand  to  hand  the  same  as 
money,  and  once  a  year  a  fur  buyer  came  around  and 
bought  up  ail  that  were  offered.  Here  is  a  sugges¬ 
tion  for  the  financial  plank  in  the  platform  of  some 
new  political  party.  Another  instance  in  the  same 
section  is  mentioned,  in  which  a  yenng  man  in  going 
to  a  dance  took  along  a  dozen  large  potatoes  as  his 
share  of  the  fiddler’s  fee.  He  received  two  onions  in 
change,  and  a  bystander  worked  himself  into  a  sweai 
trying  to  figure  out  the  exact  value  of  that  dance  in 
the  “coin  of  the  realm.”  We  have  lived  in  neighbor¬ 
hoods  wnere,  before  the  days  of  incubators,  a  setting 
hen  represented  the  highest  standard  of  value. 

• 

A  generation  ago  many  farmers  in  the  Eastern 
States  made  money  out  of  their  farms.  This  money 
was  usually  sent  away  from  the  land  for  investment. 
The  farmer  was  ready  to  spend  his  labor  on  the  soil, 
but  the  money  dug  out  of  it  was  sent  away  10  buy  a 
oond  or  to  develop  some  western  farm  through  a 
trust  company.  Thus  the  farm  was  often  neglected. 
The  nelds  “wore  out”  and  the  boys  and  gins  went 
away  after  the  comforts  and  pleasant  things  of  life 
which  they  felt  that  they  had  earned,  if  more  of 
that  money  had  been  invested  on  the  farm  itself  it 
would  have  paid  far  better  interest.  In  some  cases 
the  western  farm  mortgage  and  the  county  bond  may 
be  held  responsible  for  the  abandoned  farm  or  the 
idle  weeu-grown  field.  There  were  men  who  left  the 
old  homestead  and  traveled  to  the  West  because  they 
wanted  to  follow  the  money  which  the  farm  had  sent 
ahead,  auis  policy  has  reduced  tne  value  of  farming 
lands  in  many  sections,  for  they  are  sold  on  the  basis 
of  what  they  will  produce.  We  feel  certain  that  a 
man  with  fair  capital  can  buy  tnese  low-crop  lands, 
increase  tneir  productiveness  with  cow  peas,  clover 
and  chemical  fertilizers  and  make  a  good  investment 
on  his  money. 

BREVITIES. 

That’s  right,  Bill,  bring  an  armful  of  that  wood; 

Don't  make  no  clutter  on  your  mother's  floor. 

A  little  taste  of  fire  will  do  us  good, 
it  feels  like  frost— say,  Alary,  shut  that  door! 

’Tain  t  time  to  mount  a  stove,  but  jest  a  touch 
Of  wood  lire  sorter  drives  the  chili  away. 

That  paper  1  do  to  kindle— not  too  much. 

Don’t  want  to  throw  no  useful  thing  away. 

Now  break  them  shingles  sorter  line  an’  small 
An’  pile  that  brush  on  top — what  is  that,  Bill? 

That  trash  we  cut  along  that  big  stone  wall? 

it  made  me  sweat,  but  now  it  takes  the  chill 
Out  o’  my  bones— now,  then,  them  middlin’  sticks 
An’  put  that  chunk  of  apple  wood  on  top. 

That  represents  some  migiity  heavy  licks; 

Wait  till  it  gits  het  up — you’ll  hear  it  pop 
Now  touch  yer  match  an’  see  that  paper  burn. 

That’s  Lemycratic  politics,  1  bet— 

Them  shingles  are  ablaze— see  that  flame  turn 
An’  catch  that  brush?— say,  Afother,  don’t  you  set 
Too  close,  for  fust  you  know  that  apple  root 
Will  spit  them  sparks  out  halfway  to  the  door; 

1  call  this  comfort— Jack,  pull  off  my  boot. 

It  does  me  good  to  hear  that  chimney  roar! 


A  pedigree  traces  a  race  track! 

Paris-green  for  the  green  worm. 

Better  get  a  move  on  that  stove. 

How  often  does  the  lion’s  share  go  to  the  liar? 

Too  much  wet  weather  will  turn  clover  into  wry  hay. 

The  giving  of  advice  gets  to  be  a  vice  with  some  people. 

Who  will  analyze  ambition  and  tell  us  what  It  is 
made  of? 

What  is  the  most  economical  way  to  dispose  of  dead 
farm  animals? 

“Yours  for  humanity  and  good  crops,”  writes  a  friend 
in  New  York  State. 

We  have  seen  the  English  sparrow  kill  and  eat  the 
green  Cabbage  worm. 

The  cow  with  butter  in  her  breeding  can  take  it  out  and 
put  it  it  on  her  owner’s  bread. 

People  are  advised  to  cultivate  the  will.  To  do  this 
they  must  cultivate  the  won’t. 

If  real  human  justice  were  general  great  riches  and 
starvation  would  be  impossible. 

Why  not  be  one  of  the  few  immortal  names  that  were 
not  born  to  dye  their  character  black? 

If  you  drew  the  line  squarely  at  rum  and  tobacco  could 
you  hire  enough  men  to  run  your  farm? 

Better  have  a  “No  Trespassing”  sign  tacked  on  your 
conscience  than  a  “For  Sale”  or  “To  Let.” 

You  may  set  us  down  as  in  favor  of  the  following 
proposition:  “It  is  not  childish  to  consider  the  child 
crop.” 

What  we  call  ragweed  is  “hogweed”  in  Maryland.  It 
requires  a  large  share  of  the  alphabet  to  print  its  scien¬ 
tific  name— Ambrosia  artemisisefolia! 

“I  am  a  milk  can,”  saye  the  Holstein  cow.  “Yes,  it’s 
thin  enough  to  be  milk  cant,”  says  the  Jersey.  “At  any 
rate,  it  isn’t  milk  can’t,”  replied  old  Black!” 

So  pack  that  when  thy  purchaser  shall  come  and  scan 
the  tip-top  layer  he  may  know  that  all  the  way,  down 
to  the  lowest  notch,  and  through  the  middle  they  are  all 
the  same. 

We  have  heard  people  argue  that  It  pays  to  cut  corn 
and  let  it  wilt  a  few  days  before  cutting  it  into  the  silo. 
This  saves  hauling  water— they  say.  We  would  rather 
haul  the  water! 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— A  number  of  negroes  who  mutilated  the 
dead  at  Galveston,  in  the  effort  to  secure  jewels,  have 
been  summarily  shot.  The  extent  of  the  disaster  is  far 
greater  than  first  estimates,  and  the  death  list  along  the 
coast  is  now  put  officially  at  8,000.  The  dead  are  being 
burned,  as  they  are  thrown  up  again  on  the  shore  when 
buried  at  sea.  One  train  bound  for  Galveston  during  the 
storm  was  totally  destroyed,  and  85  passengers  lost;  a 
few  escaped  to  a  lighthouse.  Fort  San  Jacinto  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  31  soldiers  killed . A  Burlington 

train  was  held  up  September  12  near  Haighler,  N.  D.,  and 
the  occupants  of  the  sleeping  cars  were  robbed  of  $1,500 

in  money  and  jewelry.  The  robber  escaped . The 

business  portion  of  Paris,  Ont.,  including  30  stores  and 
the  public  buildings,  was  destroyed  by  fire  September  12. 
....  September  11-12,  windstorms  did  extensive  dam¬ 
age  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  At  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
the  damage  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  $1,000,000;  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  were  damaged  to 
the  extent  of  $60,000.  Near  Erie,  Pa.,  an  ore  barge 
foundered  in  Lake  Erie;  12  lives  lost.  Chicago  suffered 
severely  from  the  wind.  A  number  of  wrecks  were  re¬ 
ported  on  the  lakes,  the  wind  reaching  a  velocity  of  78 

miles  an  hour . In  a  railroad  wreck  at  Mounds, 

Ill.,  September  12,  nine  members  of  a  minstrel  troupe 

were  killed  and  six  injured . Narragansett  Pier, 

R.  I.,  was  visited  by  a  destructive  fire  September  12, 

which  caused  a  loss  of  $500,000 . Detroit,  Mich., 

had  its  entire  water  supply  shut  off  September  12  through 

the  bursting  of  a  large  water  main . The  recent 

great  gale  caused  great  destruction  to  shipping  along  the 
Newfoundland  coast,  and  many  lives  were  lost.  The  gale 

reached  the  north  Atlantic  September  13-14 . The 

Merchants’  and  Planters’  oil  mill,  at  Houston,  Tex., 
was  destroyed  by  fire  September  16.  it  was  one  of  the 
largest  cotton-seed  oil  plants  in  the  South;  loss  $350,000. 
....  A  trolley  collision  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  September 

16,  injured  40  persons . The  upsetting  of  a  boat 

at  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  September  15,  precipitated  18  lumber¬ 
men  into  the  river,  and  six  were  drowned . A 

great  coal  strike  began  in  the  Pennsylvania  mining  re¬ 
gions  September  14,  15,000  men  going  out.  They  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others,  and  September  17  it  was  said  that  more 
than  100,000  men  had  decided  to  strike . Septem¬ 

ber  17,  the  burning  of  a  building  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  used 
by  the  Salvation  Army  as  a  nursery  and  kindergarten, 

caused  the  death  of  six  persons . The  losses  by 

forest  fires  in  Hancock  County,  Me.,  are  estimated  at 
$75,000.  The  iiames  ate  so  deeply  into  the  earth  that  lum¬ 
bermen  say  it  will  not  support  another  growth  of  timber 

in  75  years . An  Indian  outbreak  is  threatened 

in  San  Miguel  County,  Col.  The  Utes  are  stealing  range 
horses  and  threaten  to  murder  citizens  when  molested. 
....  Shipwrecked  crews  aggregating  79  persons  have 
been  brought  from  Belle  Isle  Straits,  where  42  fishing 
vessels  are  ashore.  Immense  stocks  of  codfish  have  been 

lost  with  the  shipping . A  fire  at  Spring  Lake, 

N.  J.,  September  19,  destroyed  three  hotels,  eight  cottages 
and  eight  stores,  the  loss  being  $35U,U00. 

CUBA.— The  elections  for  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  have  resulted  in  favor  of  the  black  party 
throughout  Santiago  Province,  and  the  whites  now  openly 
declare  themselves  to  be  annexationists.  Ten  thousand 
colored  men,  who  had  worked  themselves  up  almost  to  a 
frenzy,  and  wearing  badges  containing  a  skull  and  cross 
bones,  signifying  death  to  the  Republican  party,  paraded 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  September  17, 
carrying  tallow  candles  and  torches.  A  mock  funeral  of 
the  Republican  party  was  held  September  18,  and  was 
attended  by  about  1,000  colored  persons.  The  white  peo¬ 
ple  are  cautious,  and  are  avoiding  conilicts. 

PHILIPPINES.— Active  operations  against  the  insur¬ 
gents  have  been  resumed.  September  12-19  there  was  an 
increase  of  insurgent  aggression  near  Manila,  along  the 
railroad?  The  natives  of  Manila  are  restless,  and  many 
are  leading  the  city.  There  was  a  sharp  engagement  at 
Siniloan,  Laguna  de  Bay,  in  which  90  Americans  met  with 
1,000  intrenched  Filipinos.  Our  loss  was  12  killed,  26 
wounded,  and  five  missing.  The  Manila  mail  escort  was 
attacked  at  Cabugao  Lake,  a  two-hours’  fight  resulting. 
In  the  Province  of  Neuva  Ecija  ration  wagons  with  an 
escort  of  12  men  were  attacked,  the  wagons  burned,  and 
five  of  the  escort  are  missing. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— President  Kruger  has 
fled  from  the  Transvaal  to  Portuguese  territory,  and  will 
sail  from  Lorenzo  Marquez  to  Europe.  Fighting  still 

continues . The  Powers  in  China  have  agreed  to 

insist  upon  a  stable  central  government,  and  that  full 
retribution  shall  be  exacted  for  the  attacks  on  the  le¬ 
gations . Five  fresh  cases  of  bubonic  plague  ap¬ 

peared  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  September  17.  It  is  confi¬ 
dently  asserted  that  plague  has  been  present  in  southern 
France,  news  concerning  it  being  suppressed  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  Paris  Exposition.  So  far,  there  have  been 
23  deaths  from  the  disease  in  Glasgow. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— September  12,  a  strong  wind 
blew  down  the  poultry  tent  at  the  Dutchess  County  Fair, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Under  the  tent  were  many  fancy 
fowls,  and  the  loss  was  considerable,  as  much  of  the 
stock  was  killed  or  injured.  The  pigeons  escaped,  and 
for  several  minutes  the  air  was  filled  with  them. 

William  Saunders,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Experi¬ 
ment  Gardens  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  died  September  12, 
aged  78.  He  was  called  the  Father  of  the  Grangers,  and 
was  widely  known  as  a  landscape  gardener;  among  other 
famous  places,  he  designed  and  laid  out  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia,  and  the  National  Cemetery  Grounds 
at  Gettysburg.  Mr.  Saunders  was  a  native  of  Scotland. 
In  point  of  service  he  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
oldest  employee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Up  to  September  1,  American  exhibitors  in  the  horti¬ 
cultural  competitions  at  the  Paris  Exposition  had  re¬ 
ceived  96  awards;  41  first  prizes,  31  second,  14  third,  and 
10  honorable  mention. 

The  Southern  California  Walnut  Growers’  Association 
has  increased  prices  for  this  year’s  crop. 

Reports  from  Virginia  assert  that  there  will  be  a  short¬ 
age  in  the  peanut  crop  in  consequence  of  the  dry 
weather.  The  average  estimate  is  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  the  ordinary  crop. 


Forest  fires  in  the  neighborhood  of  Plymouth,  Mass., 
were  extinguished  by  heavy  rains  September  16.  They 
have  ruined  many  acres  of  cranberries. 

The  Wheatland  annual  plowing  match  took  place  on  the 
farm  of  William  Stark,  near  Naperville,  Ill.,  September 
15.  In  spite  of  a  heavy  rain  more  than  4,000  spectators 
were  prese»*  and  there  were  18  contestants. 


APPLE  GROWING  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

“the  land  of  the  sky.” 

The  Country,  Varieties  and  Culture. 

Part  I. 

THE  COUNTRY. — Western  North  Carolina  or  “The 
Land  of  the  Sky,”  as  it  has  been  not  inappropriately 
designated,  is  an  elevated  plateau  lying  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  range  on  the  east  and  the  Alleghenies  on 
the  west.  It  embraces  13  counties  and  has  an  area  of 
a  little  more  than  6,000  square  miles,  it  is  a  well- 
watered  and  fertile  region  from  which  issue  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Tennessee.  Many  of  these  streams  are 
rivers;  many  of  them  are  cold  and  clear  brooks,  flow¬ 
ing  through  wild  gorges  and  beautiful  valleys.  The 
valleys  have  an  elevation  ranging  from  1,500  to  3,000 
feet,  and  more  above  sea  in  level.  Not  only  do  they 
possess  fertility,  but  nearly  all  the  mountains  also  are 
clothed  in  verdure  from  base  to  summit — a  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  this  region,  which  causes  travelers  familiar 
with  the  Alps  to  say  that  for  perennial  oeauty  “The 
Land  of  the  Sky”  surpasses  all  others.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  mountain  peaks  tower  above  any  summits 
east  of  tue  Rockies.  Its  flora  is  not  only  abundant, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  the  great  bo¬ 
tanist  (a  frequent  visitor  and  explorer  of  this  fair 
region),  it  is  more  varied  than  can  be  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States. 

AN  APPLE  REGION. — In  soil  and  climate  ic  is  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  the  fruits  usually  grown 
in  temperate  regions.  Remoteness  from  large  mar¬ 
kets,  however,  makes  the  production  of  Winter  apples 
especially  remunerative,  and  to  this  branch  of  fruit¬ 
growing  it  is  particularly  adapted.  Prof.  Van  Deman, 
formerly  United  States  Pomologist,  a  man  of  long 
experience  in  fruit-growing,  of  wide  observation  and 
excellent  judgment,  visited  this  region  in  tue  Summer 
of  1339,  and  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  re¬ 
sources.  In  his  subsequent  Annual  Report  he  says: 
"There  is  no  portion  of  our  country  that  in  soil  and 
climate  is  better  adapted  to  the  growing  of  choice 
Winter  apples.”  1  have  frequently  sent  to  tne  Pomo- 
logical  Department  in  Washington  specimens  of 
apples,  including  the  famous  Newtown  or  Albemarle 
Pippin,  which  can  be  successfully  grown  only  in  a 
few  favored  regions.  These  specimens  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  Prof.  Van  Deman  and  his  successors  as 
lully  equal,  and  in  some  instances  even  superior,  to 
any  of  the  kind  which  they  had  ever  seen.  If  it  be 
true  that  apple-orcharding  is  being  “overdone”  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  as  some  assert,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  business  is  only  in  its  infancy  with  us. 
This  fact  will  appear  when  one  considers  carefully  the 
admirable  adaptation  of  our  soil  and  climate  to  the 
production  of  apples  of  the  highest  quality,  the  com¬ 
parative  accessibility  of  markets,  the  increase  of  pop¬ 
ulation  in  our  cities  and  manufacturing  centers,  and 
the  growing  appreciation  of  fruits  among  our  peo¬ 
ple.  At  present  we  are  not  growing  apples  that  in 
quantity  or  quality  meet  the  demands  of  the  market 
in  our  own  State,  and  in  the  States  immediately 
south  of  us. 

WHEN  TO  PLANT.— The  best  locations  for  or¬ 
chards  are  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  in  the 
midst  of  them.  The  greater  elevation  affords  some 
protection  against  late  frosts  in  the  Spring.  In  such 
locations  one  is  apt  to  find  dark,  loamy  soil,  which 
is  best  suited  to  the  production  of  fine  fruit.  Al¬ 
though  there  may  be  at  times  a  superabundance  of 
rocks  in  such  soil,  this  is  not  a  serious  objection.  The 
rocks  do  not  prevent  a  fine  development  in  the  trees, 
and  they  help  to  hold  the  land  against  washing  rains 
when  it  is  steep.  What  are  known  as  mountain 
“coves”  are,  when  fertile,  ideal  locations.  But  in 
seeking  a  location  one  should  carefully  avoid  choos¬ 
ing  land  just  above  the  heads  of  springs.  Apple  trees 
will  not  thrive  in  wet  soil,  though  they  require  a  good 
deal  of  moisture. 

SUMMER  AND  FALL  FRUIT.— In  orchards  devoted 
to  marketing  in  this  region  the  production  of  Sum¬ 
mer  apples  should  be  rarely  undertaken,  and  then 
only  in  very  limited  quantities,  ready  access  to  mar¬ 
kets  in  large  cities  being  essential  to  success.  Even 
Fall  varieties  should  be  grown  to  a  limited  extent 
only,  for  the  market  is  sometimes  overloaded  and, 
inasmuch  as  such  fruit  cannot  be  kept  long,  it  must 
be  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  Commercial  orchards  of  this 
region  should  contain  mainly  a  few  varieties  of  Win¬ 
ter  apples.  The  multiplication  of  varieties  is  useless, 
for  a  few  kinds  carefully  selected  meet  the  demands 
of  the  market  better.  I  give  a  short  list  which  I 
think  ample  for  our  purposes. 
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WHAT  VARIETIES— In  making  such  list  several 
years  ago,  I  began  with  the  Newtown  Pippin  and  end¬ 
ed  with  the  Ben  Davis.  At  this  time  I  shall  reverse 
the  order,  for  experience  has  shown  that  the  Ben 
Davis  leads  all  others  as  the  apple  for  the  general 
market.  The  tree  is  about  all  that  one  could  desire, 
being  vigorous,  healthy  and  especially  free  from  fun¬ 
gous  diseases.  It  is  an  early  and  abundant  bearer, 
and  by  blooming  late  it  frequently  escapes  late  frosts 
when  others  suffer.  The  apple  is  of  good  size,  excep¬ 
tionally  uniiorm  and  of  a  beautiful  colox*.  It  is  little 
injured  uy  the  Codling  moth,  and  holds  much  the 
same  position  in  our  mountain  region,  as  well  as  in 
the  Middle  States,  that  the  Baldwin  holds  in  the  far 
North.  For  a  long  time  I  believed  that  us  flavor 
would  sooner  or  later  seriously  injure  it  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  But  the  facts  are  against  that  opinion.  The 
mass  of  the  buyers  are  rather  guided  by  the  eye  than 
by  tne  palate  in  making  their  selection.  A  critical 
taste  is  me  exception.  And  besides  many  prefer  a 
mellow  apple  of  rather  neutral  flavor.  To  all  such  a 
x-ipe  Ben  Davis  is  admirably  suited. 

THE  WINESAP  is  a  widely-gi’own  and  deservedly 
popular  apple.  It  is  beautiful,  of  high  quality,  and, 
when  grown  under  favorable  conditions,  of  good  size. 
But  fertility  of  soil  is  essential  to  continued  success, 
as  otherwise  the  apple  will  lack  size,  color  and  qual¬ 
ity.  The  tree  is  inclined  to  overbear  in  good  seasons. 
In  such  an  event  the  fruit  must  be  thinned  to  pre¬ 
vent  injury  in  the  size,  color  and  quality  or  the  apple; 
and  the  exhaustion  of  tne  tree.  This  variety  is  strag- 
ling  in  the  growth  both  of  root  and  top,  and  requires 
careful  trimming.  The  leaf  is  small  and  thin.  It  is 
also  susceptible  to  fungus  diseases  which  cause  feeble 
growtn  ana  scab  in  the  apple.  But  these  evils  can  be 
easily  prevented  by  spraying.  Two  seedlings  of  it  are 
now  being  introduced  that,  it  is  claimed,  overcome 
all  of  the  defects  of  the  parent  in  tree  and  fruit.  They 
are  Stayman  and  Arkansas,  or  Mammoth  Black  Twig. 
I  have  not  fully  tested  them  as  yet,  and  can  only  say 
that  they  fully  overcome  all  defects  in  the  tree.  I 
never  saw  more  vigorous  trees.  The  fruit  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  is  an  that  could  be  desired.  The  apples  are  of 
uniform  ze.  They  are  virtually  very  large  Winesaps 
and  better  keepers  than  the  original  stock.  But  it 
seems  to  ue  slow  in  coming  into  bearing,  and  so  far 
with  me  has  not  proved  productive. 

Haywood  Co.,  N.  C.  geo.  m.  boggs. 


ORCHARD  INSECTS. — Taking  the  tent-caterpillars 
off  our  apple  trees  this  week  I  found  a  great  number 
of  another  species  equally  destructive.  These  have 
no  web,  but  stay  in  dense  clusters  until  near  matur¬ 
ity,  when  they  scatter  over  the  tree.  They  have  a 
curious  habit  when  at  rest  of  raising  both  ends  of 
the  body,  holding  on  with  the  four  pairs  of  pro-legs. 
They  are  covered  with  long,  weak  white  hairs.  Heads 
jet  black,  bodies  reddish  brown  or  black  with  long, 
regular  longitudinal  stripes,  nearly  white.  When  full 
grown  about  two  inches  long.  As  they  are  while 
young  in  masses  generally  on  the  ends  of  limbs,  it 
is  easy  tc  take  them  off,  but  need  early  attention,  or 
they  will  soon  strip  the  tree  of  leaves.  As  they  were 
of  various  sizes  from  those  just  hatched  to  those 
about  ready  to  pupate,  it  is  evident  the  trees  should 
be  visited  several  times  to  destroy  them  promptly. 
In  short,  the  orchard  should  be  examined  once  a  week 
all  Summer  for  such  things,  though  my  conscience  re¬ 
minds  me  it  is  easier  to  preach  than  to  practice. 

Bucyrus,  Kan.  f.  e.  h. 

THIN  SEEDING  FOR  WHEAT.— Do  we  use  more 
seed  wheat  than  is  necessary?  Last  Fall  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  sent  me  a  peck  of  a  new  wheat 
for  trial.  It  was  late,  and  all  our  wheat  ground  was 
occupied,  so  we  husked  some  corn,  moved  the  fodder 
and  harrowed  the  surface  mellow  with  a  spring¬ 
toothed  barrow  and  drilled  the  wheat  on  October  11; 
the  peck  on  one-fourth  of  an  acre.  Some  $20  fertil¬ 
izer  was  used,  500  pounds  per  acre,  perhaps.  Besides 
it  with  a  biank  space  between,  was  seeded  an  acre  of 
Poole  wheat  for  comparison,  two  bushels  per  acre. 
The  new  wheat — I  do  not  care  to  give  the  name — 
looked  so  thin  and  me  ground  was  low  and  heavy, 
that  when  the  snow  was  on  it  we  spread  thinly,  but 
very  evenly,  fresh  stable  manure  on  it.  The  other 
was  not  so  treated.  In  tne  Spring  about  150  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda  was  sown  over  the  two  plots.  The 
acre  of  Poole  wheat  made  28  bushels  of  nice,  plump 
grain.  The  one-fourth-acre  of  trial  wheat  made  10 
bushels  and  20  pounds,  after  recleaning.  Enough  was 
scattered  about  in  handling  to  have  made  up  10% 
bushels,  or  42  per  acre.  Our  average  yield  this  har¬ 
vest  was  30  bushels;  the  highest  yield  we  ever  had 
before  was  34  bushels.  Our  seed  runs  from  1%  bush¬ 
el  to  two  bushels  per  acre.  Was  it  the  light  applica¬ 
tion  of  stable  manure,  the  variety  of  wheat  or  the 
thin  seeding  that  increased  the  yield?  We  always 
depend  on  commercial  fertilizers  for  wheat,  never  on 
barnyard  manure.  ytm.  t.  smedley. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

A  little  more  gray  in  the  lessening  hair 
Each  day  as  the  years  go  by; 

A  little  more  stooping  of  the  form, 

A  little  more  dim  the  eye. 

A  little  more  faltering  of  the  step 
As  we  tread  life’s  pathway  o’er. 

But  a  little  nearer  every  day 
To  the  ones  who  have  gone  before. 

A  little  more  halting  of  the  gait, 

And  a  dullness  of  the  ear; 

A  growing  weariness  of  the  frame 
With  each  swift  passing  year. 

A  fading  of  hopes,  and  ambitions,  too, 

A  faltering  in  life’s  quest; 

But  a  little  nearer  every  day 
To  a  sweet  and  peaceful  rest. 

> 

A  little  more  loneliness  in  life 
As  the  dear  ones  pass  away; 

A  bigger  claim  on  the  heavenly  land 
With  every  passing  day. 

A  little  further  from  toil  and  care, 

A  little  less  way  to  roam; 

A  drawing  near  to  a  peaceful  voyage 
And  a  happy  welcome  home. 

—Los  Angeles  Herald. 

* 

Belt  and  neck  ribbons  in  regular 
wear  are  kept  smooth  by  winding  them 
tightly  around  a  book,  and  then  pinning 
fast.  This  process  will  often  be  found 
useful  when  it  is  impossible  to  iron  the 
ribbon,  and,  indeed,  the  opinion  is  held 
that  it  is  better  for  the  ribbon  than  iron¬ 
ing. 

m 

Rather  a  novel  idea  in  the  care  of  the 
hair  is  a  flour  shampoo,  which  some 
hairdressers  now  use.  The  flour  is  sifted 
into  the  hair  in  handfuls.  The  locks  are 
then  divided  into  sections  and  brushed 
with  a  soft  brush  until  every  particle  of 
flour  is  removed.  Two  or  three  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  flour  are  made  each  time, 
which  removes  a  quantity  of  dust  when 
brushed  out.  The  exponents  of  the  flour 
shampoo  consider  that  the  hair  should 
be  washed  only  twice  a  year. 

* 

In  Cranford,  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  charming 
story  of  a  secluded  country  village,  ref¬ 
erence  is  made  to  the  “admirable,  diges¬ 
tible,  unique  bread  jelly,”  made  by  one 
of  the  local  celebrities  from  a  family  and 
hereditary  recipe.  According  to  Table 
Talk  this  was  made  as  follows;  Cut 
a  French  rod  into  slices  or  take 
three  good-sized  slices  of  light  stale 
homemade  bread  and  toast  them  care¬ 
fully  to  a  pale  golden  brown.  Put  into 
a  saucepan  with  one  scant  quart  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  simmer  slowly  till  they  become 
a  jelly.  When  done  strain  through  a 
thin  cloth  and  flavor  with  lemon-juice, 
nutmeg  and  sugar.  Pour  into  wetted 
molds  and  set  away  to  congeal. 

* 

Reference  has  been  made  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  to  the  question  whether  milk  cans 
could  so  focus  the  sun’s  rays  as  to  start 
a  fire.  This  recalls  an  incident  related 
in  the  Washington  Post,  which  shows 
how  easy  it  is  to  start  a  story  of  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion: 

One  morning  it  happened  that  there  stood 
on  the  window  sill  an  old-fashioned,  al¬ 
most  globular  glass  pitcher,  filled  with 
water,  which  had  been  ice  water  the  night 
before.  The  owner  of  the  room  opened  the 
shutters  wide  and  went  down  to  breakfast. 
When  she  reentered  the  room  later  the  first 
thing  she  saw  was  a  tiny  bright  spot  on 
the  floor,  whereon  the  rays  of  the  sun  were 
concentrated,  burning-glass  fashion,  by  the 
double  convex  lens  of  the  pitcher.  The 
danger  of  something  catching  fire  instantly 
flashed  into  her  housewifely  mind.  She 
snatched  the  dangerous  pitcher  out  of  the 
window  and  set  it  where  the  sun  could  not 
shine  on  it.  Then  she  looked  at  the  carpet, 
and  lo!  just  about  where  she  remembered 
the  spot  of  vivid  light  to  nave  lain  was  a 
little  hole  burned  in  her  new  carpet.  All 
that  day  she  was  almost  too  full  of  pride 
to  live.  She  tola  all  the  women  she  met  in 
market  about  it.  Why,  the  house  would 
have  been  on  fire  in  five  minutes  longer! 
She  could  hardly  wait  till  her  husband 
came  home  in  the  evening,  so  anxious  was 
she  to  tell  him  the  wonderful  thing. 
Proudly  she  led  him  to  the  room  and 
showed  him  the  spot.  His  face  took  on  a 


guilty  look.  He  knelt  down  and  scraped 
up  something  which  her  somewhat  near¬ 
sighted  eyes  had  failed  to  catch  sight  of. 

“My  dear,”  said  he,  contritely,  “I  knew 
I  dropped  it  when  you  called  me  yesterday, 
but  I  didn’t  know  it  had  so  much  fire  in 
it.  Here’s  what  burned  your  carpet.” 

And  “here”  was  merely  a  good-sized 
pinch  of  cigar  ash! 

* 

The  excessive  damp  heat  of  this  Sum¬ 
mer  has  been  trying  to  clothes,  as  well 
as  to  nerves  and  tempers.  Damp  folded 
clothes — or  even  clothes  not  in  any  way 
suspected  of  dampness — have  been  sub- 


3d04  Ladies’  Waist  with  Bolero. 
32  to  40  inches. 


ject  to  mildew,  which  is  often  removed 
with  difficulty.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  substances  capable  of  removing 
mildew  are  very  likely  to  injure  the 
fabric.  The  best  agent  for  this  removal 
is  chloride  of  lime.  Put  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  chloride  solution  in  a  gallon  of 
cold  water,  and  soak  the  fabric  in  this, 
moving  about  occasionally,  until  the 
stains  are  no  longer  visible.  Rinse  very 
thoroughly,  changing  the  rinsing  water 
several  times. 

* 

A  number  of  the  more  ornate  shirt¬ 
waists  have  been  made  with  surplice 
folds  from  shoulder  to  waist  filled  in 
with  a  long  V  of  embroidery  or  other 
contrasting  material.  This  embroidery 
is  usually  soiled  before  the  rest  of  the 
waist,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  laun¬ 
der  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  One 
bright  girl  has  solved  the  problem  by 
fastening  this  plastron  down  each  side 
of  the  V  with  the  clasps  used  to  close 
plackets;  those  snapping  into  place  like 
glove  clasps.  These  fastenings  do  not 
show  at  all  on  the  right  side,  and  can¬ 
not  be  displaced.  Since  women  have 
taken  to  wearing  undersleeves,  like  their 
grandmothers,  the  same  idea  may  be 
transferred  to  them,  a  house  dress  hav¬ 
ing  the  undersleeve  fastened  to  the  plain 
upper  sleeve  with  these  clasps,  so  that 
it  may  be  removed  at  pleasure.  We  must 
own  that  these  full  undersleeves  still 
look  very  odd  to  us,  but  they  are  worn 
very  extensively,  like  the  model  shown 
in  the  waist  figured,  and  are  even  seen 
upon  some  of  the  new  Fall  jackets. 


Two  Fancy  Waists. 

The  full  undersleeves  alluded  to  brief¬ 
ly  in  another  paragraph  are  shown  in 
waist  No.  3595,  and  this  also  shows  the 
popular  fichu.  It  is  improved  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  long  ends  or  streamers,  falling 
below  the  waist  from  the  rosette  or  bow 
shown  in  the  cut.  The  frill  at  the  wrist 
of  the  undersleeve  is  often  omitted.  The 
yoke  and  the  waist  proper  are  laid  over 
a  foundation,  which  fits  snugly  to  the 
figure,  and  closes  at  the  center  front. 
The  yoke  is  attached  to  the  right  side 
only,  and  hooks  well  into  place,  but  the 
full,  soft  portion  comes  together  with 


the  lining,  the  closing  being  concealed 
by  the  folds.  The  fichu,  which  outlines 
the  yoke,  is  so  shaped  as  to  provide  folds 
without  the  least  suggestion  of  clumsi¬ 
ness.  The  sleeves  are  both  quaint  and 
effective.  The  upper  portions  fit  smooth¬ 
ly,  and  are  laid  over  a  lining  of  the  same 
shape.  They  are  faced  and  turned  up  at 
the  elbows  to  form  cuffs.  The  full  un¬ 
der  portions  show  one  seam,  and  are 
gathered  into  a  band  at  the  wrists,  below 
which  fall  straight  frills,  and  are  again 
gathered  at  the  top  and  felled  on  to  the 
lining  beneath  the  elbow  cuffs.  As 
shown,  the  yoke,  as  well  as  the  under¬ 
sleeves,  is  transparent,  the  lining  being 
cut  away  on  the  line  indicated.  To  cut 
this  waist  for  a  woman  of  medium  size 
2%  yards  of  material  44  inches  wide,  or 
three  yards  32  inches  wide,  with  1%- 
yard  of  net  18  inches  wide  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  pattern  No.  3595  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust 
measure,  and  may  be  obtained  from  this 
office  for  10  cents. 

The  bolero  is  again  much  worn,  and  is 
usually  becoming.  As  shown  in  the 
waist  No.  3604,  it  is  made  separately, 
and  is  worn  over  a  cream-white  waist. 
It  is  a  very  dressy  adjunct  to  wear  over 
a  thin  waist  of  light  color,  for  it  may 
be  as  plain  or  as  elaborate  as  desired. 
To  cut  this  bolero  for  a  woman  of  me¬ 
dium  size  three  yards  of  material  21 
inches  wide,  or  1%  yard  50  inches  wide, 
with  1%  yard  of  tucking  18  inches  wide 
for  the  waist,  and  1%  yard  of  lining  will 


3595.  Ladies’  Fancy  Waist 
32  to  40  inches. 


be  required.  The  pattei’n  No.  3604  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch 
bust  measure,  price  10  cents  from  this 
office. 


On  Jellies 

preserves  and  pickles,  spread 
a  th.ln  coating  of  refined 

PARAFFINE 
WAX 

Will  keep  them  absolutely  moisture  and 
acid  proof.  Paraffine  Wax  is  also  useful  in 
a  dozen  other  ways  about  the  house.  Full 
directions  in  each  pound  package. 

Sold  everywhere. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


F 


EARN  MORE  MONEY 

BY  HOME  STUDY 


SCHOLARSHIP 


SI 


TO  A  LIMITED  NUMBER 
j  I Electrical, Mechanical, Marine, 

•  I*  Stationary  or  Locomotive 
[  American  School  of  Correspondence,  Boston,  Mass. 


/^ET  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top” 
and  “pearl  glass”  lamp- 
chimneys  ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass,  tough  against 
heat ;  they  do  not  break  in 
use  ;  they  do  from  accident. 

They  are  clear,  transparent, 
not  misty.  Look  at  your 
chimney.  How  much  of  the 
light  is  lost  in  the  fog  ? 

Be  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more. 

Our  “Index”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


& 

some  autumn  specials 

that  will  furnish  the  most  interesting 
kind  of  evidence  for  every  woman  who 
believes  choice  goods,  largest  lines  for 
selection,  and  less  to  pay,  are  to  her  ad¬ 
vantage. 

56-inch  all-wool  Skirting  Plaids,  hand¬ 
some  effects — (55c. 

36-inch  Wool  Plaids,  specially  for  girls’ 
school  wear,  25c. 

56-inch  Double-faced  Cloths,  plaid, 
check  or  plain  hacks,  $1.25. 

We’re  showing  top-notch  assortments 
swell  Double-faced  cloths.  ?1  to  S3. 

27-inch  all-wool  French  Tricot — solid 
colors — 25  different  preferable  shades, 
30c. — fine  for  waists. 

New  French  Flannels,  65c.,  70c. 

Handsomely  woven  50-inch  all-wool 
Homespuns,  (55c. — blue,  brown,  tan  and 
gray  mixtures — smart  fabrics  for  smart 
suits  and  skirts. 

Rich  range  of  new  Novelty  Silks,  85c. 
— snappy  effects  for  w’aists — and  elegant 
variety  at  SI,  SI. 25 — never  shown  so 
many  beautiful  and  exclusive  silks  as 
this  Autumn  1900. 

18,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  de¬ 
voted  to  retail  Silks,  Dress  Goods  and 
Trimmings  alone. 

Over  60  other  departments  all  showing 
new  goods. 

We  re  determined  about  making  it  pay 
you  to  buy  here. 

New  Catalogue — see  that  we  have  your 
name,  address,  and  request  for  a  copy. 

BOCCS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


QDIICU-1  wiI1  send  y°«  an  A  No.  1  Brush  for 
DltUdVl  False  Teetb  for  80  cents,  postpaid. 

Address  N.  R.  BROWN.  Morenci.  Mich. 


The  University  of  Notre  Dame, 

NOTRE  DAME,  INDIANA. 

Classics,  Letters,  Economics  and  History, 
Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy,  Law, 
Civil.  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Architecture. 

Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial 
Courses.  Ecclesiastical  students  at  special  rates. 

Rooms  Free.  Junior  or  Senior  Year,  Collegiate 
Courses.  Rooms  to  Rent,  moderate  charge. 

St.  Edward’s  Hall,  for  boys  under  13. 

The  57th  Tear  will  open  September  4th,  1900. 
Catalogues  Free.  Address 

Rev.  A.  MORRISSEY,  C.  S.  C.,  President. 


COE’S 


ECZEMA  CURE.  »1.  Large  sample 
mailed  free.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 


Buy  Direct 

from  lactory  at  wholesale  prices 
you  pay  one  small  protit  only.  Why 
0j|  pay  agents  and  dealers  high  prices. 

All  attachments  free.  SO  days  free 
trial.  Warranted  20 years.  120,000  sold. 
$85.00  Arlington  Gem  for.  .$  12.05 
Prop  Head  Arlington  Gem-  $15.50 

$50.00  Arlington  for . $17.00 

$65.00  Kenwood  for . $21.50 

Other  Machine*  at  $S*,$1  0.50  A  $12 

_  Large  illustrated  catalogue  and 

testimonials  free.  CASH  BUYERS’ UNION, 
158-104  W.VanliurenSt.jB-  848, Chicago,  III 
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Storiettes. 

A  Rich  Man. 

A  writer  in  The  Outlook  describes  a 
ride  he  once  took  with  an  old  farmer 
in  a  New  England  village,  during  which 
some  of  the  men  of  the  neighborhood 
came  under  criticism.  “Speaking  of  a 
prominent  man  in  the  village,  I  said: 
‘He  is  a  man  of  means?’  ‘Well,  sir,’  the 
farmer  replied,  ‘he  hasn’t  got  much 
money,  but  he's  mighty  rich.’  ‘He  has 
a  great  deal  of  land,  then?'  I  asked. 
‘No,  sir,  he  hasn’t  got  much  land,  either, 
but  he  is  mighty  rich.’  The  old  farmer, 
with  a  pleased  smile,  observed  my  puz¬ 
zled  look  for  a  moment,  and  then  ex¬ 
plained:  ‘You  see,  he  hasn’t  got  much 
money,  and  he  hasn’t  got  much  land,  but 
still  he  is  rich,  because  he  never  went 
to  bed  owing  any  man  a  cent  in  all  his 
life.  He  lives  as  well  as  he  wants  to 
live,  and  he  pays  as  he  goes;  he  doesn’t 
owe  anything  and  he  isn’t  afraid  of  any¬ 
body;  he  tells  every  man  the  truth,  and 
does  his  duty  by  himself,  his  family  and 
his  neighbors;  his  word  is  as  good  as 
his  bond,  and  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  town  looks  up  to  him  and 
respects  him.  No,  sir,  he  hasn’t  got 
much  land,  but  he’s  a  mighty  rich  man, 
because  he’s  got  all  he  wants.’  ” 

A  Colonial  Shrew. 

In  Colonial  days,  says  the  Youth’s 
Companion,  it  was  customary  for  be¬ 
trothed  young  women  to  ride  to  the 
nearest  town,  mounted  on  a  pillion  be¬ 
hind  father  or  lover,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  their  wedding  outfit.  One 
such  prospective  bride,  the  fail*,  but 
quick-tempered  Nancy,  went  up  to  Bos¬ 
ton  with  Eben,  whom  she  was  soon  to 
marry,  and  the  pair  achieved  an  ex¬ 
hausting  but  satisfactory  day’s  shopping. 
When,  in  the  cool  of  the  early  evening, 
they  started  on  their  20-mile  journey 
home,  they  carried,  stowed  snugly  about 
pocket  and  saddle,  some  dozen  of  their 
precious  purchases.  About  half  way 
Nancy  missed  a  package,  and  wished  to 
turn  back  and  look  for  it — she  was  sure 
it  had  been  dropped.  But  Eben  remind¬ 
ed  her  that  at  the  moment  of  leaving, 
two  parcels  had  been  hastily  combined 
into  one,  and  assured  her  that  nothing 
was  lost;  she  had  merely  miscounted. 
But  she  was  not  convinced. 

“There  should  be  13!”  she  declared; 
“a  baker’s  dozen.” 

“Twelve  only — a  dozen,  but  not  a 
baker’s  dozen,”  Eben  maintained  stout¬ 
ly. 

Then  Nancy  lost  her  temper.  She 
vowed  she  was  right,  and  that  she  meant 
to  recover  the  missing  parcel.  Would 
he  ride  back  at  once?  Amiably,  but  de¬ 
cidedly,  he  would  not;  it  was  getting  too 
late  to  waste  time.  Very  well,  then, 
would  he  stop  and  allow  her  to  dis¬ 
mount?  He  could  do  as  he  pleased  him¬ 
self;  but  she  was  going  back  to  look  for 
her  parcel,  if  she  went  alone  and  on 
foot!  But  he  declined  to  stop.  Then 
Nancy  tempestuously  flung  down  one  of 
her  bundles  on  the  highway  and  sar¬ 
castically  telling  him  that  this  time 
something  was  missing  beyond  question, 
imperatively  demanded  that  he  should 
stop  the  horse. 

But  Eben,  big,  lazy  and  good-tem¬ 
pered,  was  not  without  spirit  when 
aroused,  and  he  replied  that  if  she 
chose  to  throw  things  away  in  a  tan¬ 
trum,  he  could  not  stop  her,  but  neither 
would  he  stop  for  her.  In  a  fury,  she 
tossed  away  a  second  parcel,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so — one  at  each  mile-stone 
— until  the  journey  ended.  When  at 
length  he  set  her  down  on  her  own  door- 
stone,  she  was  sobbing  and  storming  in 
her  wrath,  while  he  was  still  to  outward 
appearance  placid  and  serene.  On  that 
same  door-stone  the  next  morning  she 
found  her  12  parcels  lying  in  a  row,  each 
neatly  numbered!  He  had  ridden  back 
alone  and  collected  them,  and  their  con- 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


tents  proved  that  he  had  been  right,  for 
nothing  was  missing.  As  a  very  old 
lady,  Nancy  used  to  tell  this  tale  against 
herself  to  her  great-grandchildren,  al¬ 
ways  concluding  with:  “And  sarved  me 
right.  If  anybody  but  your  gran’ther 
had  married  me  I’ve  doubts  he  might 
have  mari’ied  a  shrew.”  To  Eben,  how¬ 
ever,  local  tradition  attested  that  the 
hot-tempered  lady  had  proved  an  affec¬ 
tionate  and  excellent  wife. 


Crocheted  Point  Lace. 

The  pattern  shown  at  Fig.  248  is  very 
distinct  and  durable,  being  quite  unlike 
most  crocheted  laces. 

First  row,*Ch  5,  d  c  in  5th  st,  *repeat 
4  times,  shell  of  5  t  c  in  3d  st  irom  last 
d  c,  d  c  in  3d  from  st  in  which  shell  was 
made,  ch  5,  d  c  in  5th  st  from  last  d  c, 
shell  of  5  t  c  in  3d  from  last  st;  d  c  in 
last,  turn;  second  row,  ch  3,  shell  of  5 
t  c  in  d  c  at  end  of  last  row,  d  c  in  mid¬ 
dle  st  of  shell,  shell  of  5  t  c  in  d  c,  d  c 
in  top  of  loop,  shell  of  5  t  c  in  next  a  c, 
d  c  in  top  of  shell,  *ch  5,  d  c  in  top  of 
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loop,  ""repeat  this  4  times,  after  this  be¬ 
tween  stars  means  these  stars,  not  those 
of  first  row;  third  row,  repeat  between 
stars  6  times,  putting  last  d  c  in  top  of 

shell,  shell  of  5  t  c  in  d  c,  d  c  in  top  of 

shell,  ch  5,  d  c  in  top  of  last  shell,  shell 
of  6  t  c  in  last  t  c  of  edge  shell;  fourth 
row,  ch  3,  shell  of  6  t  c  in  edge  t  c  of 
shell,  ch  5,  d  c  in  top  of  loop,  ch  5,  d  c 
in  top  of  shell,  repeat,  between  stars  6 
times;  fifth  row,  repeat  between  stars  9 
times,  catching  last  loop  in  top  of  shell, 
shell  of  6  t  c  in  last  t  c  of  edge  shell; 

sixth  row,  d  c  in  top  of  each  of  first  4 

t  c  of  edge  shell,  then  like  fourth  row; 
seventh  row,  like  third;  eighth  row,  d 
c  in  each  of  first  3  t  c  of  shell,  then  .-ke 
second  row;  ninth  row,  like  first.  This 
finished  the  pattern.  Begin  all  succeed¬ 
ing  scallops  at  second  row. 


Apple  Butter  and  Apple  Pre¬ 
serves. 

1.  Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  making 
apple  butter,  and  hints  on  preserving  ap¬ 
ples?  2.  Do  you  know  anything  about  to¬ 
mato  wine  and  how  to  make  it?  c.  e.  w. 

New  York. 

Apple  butter  should  be  made  from  new 
cider,  fresh  from  the  press,  and  not  yet 
fermented.  Fill  a  porcelain-lined  kettle 
with  cider  and  boil  until  reduced  one- 
half.  Then  boil  another  kettleful  in  the 
same  way,  and  so  continue  until  you 
have  sufficient  quantity.  To  every  four 
gallons  of  boiled  cider  allow  a  half¬ 
bushel  of  nice  juicy  apples,  pared,  cored 
and  quartered.  The  cider  should  be 
boiled  the  day  before  you  make  the  ap¬ 
ple  butter.  Fill  a  very  large  kettle  with 
the  boiled  cider  and  add  as  many  apples 
as  can  be  kept  moist.  Stir  frequently, 
and  when  the  apples  are  soft  beat  with 
a  wooden  stick  until  they  are  reduced 
to  a  pulp.  Cook  and  stir  continuously 
until  the  consistency  is  that  of  soft  mar¬ 
malade  and  the  color  is  a  very  dark 
brown.  Have  boiled  cider  at  hand  in 
case  it  becomes  too  thick,  and  apples  if 
too  thin.  Twenty  minutes  before  you 
take  it  from  the  fire  add  ground  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  nutmeg  to  taste.  It  requires 
no  sugar.  When  cold,  put  into  stone 
jars  and  cover  closely. 

Preserved  Apples. — Pare  and  core  une, 
ripe  pippins,  and  cut  them  into  quarters. 
Weight  and  to  each  pound  allow  one 
pound  of  granulated  sugar  and  a  half¬ 
pint  of  boiling  water,  the  grated  rind 
of  one  and  the  juice  of  two  lemons.  Boil 
the  sugar  and  water  until  clear  (about 
three  minutes),  skimming  the  scum  from 
the  surface,  add  the  juice  and  rind  of  the 
lemons,  then  the  apples,  and  simmer 
gently  until  they  are  clear  and  tender, 


but  not  broken,  then  stand  aside  to  cool. 
When  cold,  put  them  into  jars,  cover 
closely  and  stand  in  a  cool,  dark  place 
for  one  week.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
turn  them  carefully  into  the  kettle, 
bring  them  to  boiling  point,  and  simmer 
for  five  minutes,  then  return  them  to  the 
jars,  cover  closely  with  tissue  paper 
brushed  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg, 
and  put  in  a  dark,  cool  place  to  keep. 
Apples  are  more  difficult  to  keep  than 
any  other  fruit. 

Canned  Apples. — These  call  for  one 
pound  of  sugar,  four  pounds  of  apples, 
one  quart  oi  water  and  the  rind  and 
juice  of  one  lemon  Select  fine  ripe  Gol¬ 
den  Pippins  or  Bellflowers.  Pare,  core 
and  throw  them  into  cold  water.  When 
you  have  sufficient  to  fill  one  or  two  jars 
lift  them  carefully  from  the  water, 
weigh,  then  put  them  in  a  porcelain- 
lined  kettle,  cover  with  boiling  water, 
bring  quickly  to  boiling  point,  and  then 
stand  them  over  a  moderate  fire,  where 
they  will  scarcely  bubble,  until  tender. 
While  they  are  cooking  put  the  sugar 
and  water  into  another  kettle,  stir  with 
a  clean  wooden  spoon  until  the  sugar  is 
thoroughly  dissolved,  add  the  grated 
yellow  rind  and  the  juice  of  the  lemon, 
boil  three  minutes.  With  a  perforated 
skimmer  lift  the  apples  from  the  water, 
hold  a  moment  until  drained,  and  then 
slide  them  carefully  into  the  boiling 
syrup,  continue  until  the  bottom  of  ket¬ 
tle  is  covered,  boil  until  the  apples  are 
sufficiently  tender  to  admit  a  straw, 
then  lift  them  carefully  and  slide  one 
at  a  time  into  the  jar,  and  finish  as  di¬ 
rected.  This  recipe  may  be  varied  by 
adding  one  pound  of  quinces  to  four 
pounds  of  apples. 
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BestSoap 


^  sells  on  its  merits  as  ^ 
the  best  can  —  O 


|  onb  — -  — -  ^ 

ft  your  full  money’s  worth  o 
$  of  soap-quality. 


O 

O 


SAVE'^your 

W"  g  ■  P™  |  now  wasted 
■■  I  I  p  I  up  chimney 

■  u  U  U  BY  using 

THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

COST  $2.00  AND  UP. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

27  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ARTIFICIAL 


With  the  Procession. 

“We  have  but  faith,  we  cannot  know, 

For  knowledge  Is  of  things  we  see, 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  Thee— 
A  beam  in  darkness;  let  it  grow." 

—Credit  Lost. 

A  brave  spirit  struggling  with  ad¬ 
versity  is  a  spectacle  for  the  gods. — 
Seneca. 

The  only  way  to  get  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  to  have  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  in  you. — Fra  Elbertus. 

After  long  experience  in  the  world,  1 
affirm,  before  God,  that  I  never  knew  a 
rogue  who  was  not  unhappy. — Junius. 

How  little  do  politics  affect  the  life, 
the  moral  life  oi  a  nation.  One  single 
good  book  influences  the  people  a  vast 
deal  more. — Gladstone. 

Extremes  are  dangerous.  A  middle 
estate  is  safest,  as  a  middle  temper  of 
the  sea,  between  a  still  calm  and  a  vio¬ 
lent  tempest  is  most  hopeful  to  bear 
mariner  in  his  haven. — Swinnock. 

There  are  peculiar  ways  in  a  man, 
which  discover  what  they  are  through 
the  most  subtle  feints  and  closest  dis¬ 
guise.  A  blockhead  cannot  come  in,  nor 
go  away,  nor  sit,  nor  rise,  nor  stand, 
like  a  man  of  sense. — Bruyere. 


Watches 


measure  the  flight  of  time  with  ua 
i erring  accuracy.  Perfectly  adapted  to 
y  the  rougher  usage  of  the  mechanic 
and  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  gentler 
handling  of  the  lady  of  fashion.  They 
come  in  various  sizes  and  patterns  to 
suit  everyone.  Sold  by  Jewelers  every¬ 
where. 

An  Elgin  Watch  always  has  the 
word  “Elgin”  engraved  on  the  works 
—fully  guaranteed. 

Send  for  free  booklet. 


LegS-gfld  Arms 

FOR  PRACTICAL  PURPOSES. 

A.  A.  Marks, 

701  Broadway, 
New  York. 
Dba#  Sir— I 
received  the  pair 
of  artificial  legs 
you  made  for  me 
In  due  time;  they 
fitted  perfectly, 
and  I  have  worn 
them  constantly 
from  the  start.  1 
work  in  the  store 
from  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning 
until  10  at  night. 
The  limbs  are 
lighter  than  I  ex¬ 
pected.  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  very  strong.  E.  B.  SCULL. 

A.  A.  Marks, 

701  Broadway, 

New  York. 

Dear  Sir— My 
right  leg  was 
amputated  four 
inches  above  the 
knee.  In  11-90,  I 
purchased  an  ar¬ 
tificial  leg  of 
you.  1  am  com- 
p  e  1 1  e  d  to  shy 
after  ten  years 
of  constant  use 
I  am  convinced 
that  I  made  no 
mistake  in  tak¬ 
ing  your  patent. 

My  occupation  is  farming;  I-often  saw  wood  all  day; 

I  have  Dicker!  on 
hundred  pounds  of 
cotton  in  a  day,  ana 
that  was  about  as 
much  as  I  was  able 
to  pick  before  I  .ost 
my  leg. 

J.  D.  CLUCK. 

A.  A.  Marks, 

701  Broadway, 

New  York. 
Dear  Sir— I  sell 
morning  papers  on 
the  railroad  trains, 
frequently  get  on 
and  oil  a  train  when 
in  motion.  Very  few  of  my  friends  know  that  I  lost 
one  of  my  feet.  JNO.  SCARF F. 

Mr.  ELEY,  of  Windham 
County.  Conn.,  testifies 
that  he  has  no  difficulty  in 
working  with  other  labor¬ 
ers  and  earning  laborer's 
wages,  although  he  wears 
an  artificial  arm;  he  uses 
the  pickax  the  same  as 
others  do  with  their  na¬ 
tural  arms. 

Awarded  by  the  Paris 
Exposition  the  only 
GRAND  PRIZE  for 
ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 

The  GRAND  PRIZE 
ranks  above  the  Gold 
Medal,  and  Is  the  highest 
award. 

Send  for  Marks'  Treatise  on  Artiticia’  Limbs.  530 
pages  and  800  illustrations.  A. complete  work  on  the 
restoration  of  the  maimed. 

A.  A.  MARKS,  701  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


WE  WANT  YOU 


to  represent  Tue  R.  N.-Y.  at  Fairs.  Liberal 
terms  will  be  sent  on  request.  Write  early 
for  appointment,  and  give  place  and  date  of 
Fair  you  want  to  attend. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  York 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  receipts  are  light, 
and,  with  an  increased  consumptive  de¬ 
mand  the  tone  of  the  market  has  improved. 
Fowls  have  advanced  one-half  cent.  The 
Spring  turkeys  on  hand  now  are  of  irregu¬ 
lar  quality,  and  there  is  some  surplus  of 
these. 

LIVE  POULTRY  trade  is  very  active  this 
week  on  account  of  the  preparations  being 
made  for  the  Hebrew  New  Year,  September 
24.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  Spring  chick¬ 
ens,  but  a  scarcity  of  fine  fowls  and  tur¬ 
keys.  Fancy  ducks  are  selling  well,  some 
at  over  60  cents  per  pair. 

BUTTER.— Extra  fresh  table  grades  are 
one-half  cent  higher  than  at  last  report. 
State  dairy  is  rather  scarce,  and  prime 
would  sell  well.  Factory  is  going  slowly, 
and  conditions  are  in  buyers’  favor.  Quite 
a  little  storage  creamery  is  being  used  by 
the  jobbing  trade,  but  no  large  transactions 
are  reported. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  the  first 
three  days  of  this  week  were  9,826  cattle, 
173  cows,  6,579  calves,  37,851  sheep,  and  19,647 
hogs.  Steers  brought  $4.25  to  $5.65;  oxen 
and  stags,  $3.65  to  $4.65;  bulls,  $2.50  to  $4, 
and  cows,  $1.70  to  $4.  Milch  cows  with 
calves  ranged  from  $30  to  $48.  Veal  calves 
sold  at  $5  to  $8.75,  with  a  few  extras  at  $9; 
mixed  lots,  $4.25  to  $4.50,  and  yearlings,  $2.75 
to  $3.  Common  to  prime  sheep  brought  $3 
to  $4.75,  and  lambs,  $5  to  $6.25. 

GRAIN.— The  wheat  trade  has  shown  in¬ 
creased  activity  within  the  last  week,  and 
a  small  advance  in  price  is  noted.  Instead 
of  following  wheat  as  usual,  corn  is  dull, 
and  this  is  the  more  surprising  in  view  of 
the  heavy  rains  in  the  corn  district,  which 
hinders  the  movement  of  the  crop  toward 
market.  Speculation  in  oats  is  light.  The 
strongest  point  in  the  trade  is  that,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  short  hay  crop  in  the  East, 
many  more  oats  will  be  fed  in  this  section 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter.  Rye  is  a 
shade  higher,  though  but  little  trade  is  re¬ 
ported. 

The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  September  22,  1900. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1899,  choice . 2  20  @2  25 

Marrow,  common  to  good . 1  90  (0)2  15 

Medium,  1899,  choice . 1  90  fell  95 

Pea,  1899,  choice . 2  05  @  — 

Pea,  common  to  good . 1  75  ©2  00 

Red  kidney,  1899,  choice .  —  <0)2  05 

Red  kidney,  com.  to  good . 1  75  (0)2  00 

White  kidney,  choice . 2  25  <0)2  30 

White  kidney,  com.  to  good...l  90  <02  20 

Yellow  eye,  choice . 2  10  (0)2  15 

Black  T.  S.,  choice . 1  75  (0)  — 

Lima,  California  . 3  52%@3  55 

Green  peas,  bbls.,  bu . r  20  (0)  — 

Bags,  bu .  —  (g)l  17% 

Scotch,  bbl.,  bu . 1  22 %@1  25 

Scotch,  bags,  bu . 1  20  (0)  — 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  .  —  <g>  21% 

Firsts  .  20  (0)  21 

Seconds  .  IS  @  19% 

Thirds  .  16%@  17% 

June,  extra  .  20%<§)  21 

June,  seconds  to  firsts .  19  (0)  20 

State,  dairy,  half-firkins,  extra.  20  @  20% 

Firsts  .  18  @  19 

Thirds  to  seconds .  15%(0)  18 

West.,  imitation  creamery,  lsts.  16 %(0>  17% 

Lower  grades  .  15  @  16 

West.,  factory,  June  pack,  fey.  16  <S>  16% 

Fresh  firsts  .  15%<0)  15% 

Seconds  .  15  @  — 

Low  grades  .  14  (0)  14%, 

Renovated  butter,  fancy  .  —  @  18% 

Common  to  prime .  16  (0)  18 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  col’d,  large,  fancy..  —  <g>  11% 

Large,  white,  fancy .  —  @  !1 

Good  to  choice .  1O%<0)  10% 

Large,  poor  to  fair .  9%@  10% 

Colored,  fancy  .  —  @  11% 

Small,  white,  fancy .  —  @  11 

Small,  good  to  choice .  1O%<0>  10% 

Small,  poor  to  fair..... .  9%@  10% 

Light  skims,  small,  choice....  9%@  9% 

Light  skims,  large,  choice....  9%@  9% 

Part  skims,  prime .  8  @  8% 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good .  5%@  7 

Part  skims,  common .  3  @  4 

Full  skims  .  2  (0)  2% 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

Penn.  &  State,  prime,  per  doz..  19  <g>  20 
W’n,  reg.  packings,  northerly 

section,  firsts  . . ••  —  @  19% 

W’n,  south’ly  sec.,  fair  to  good.  —  @  19 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penn.,  prime  to  choice.  19  @  20 
W’n,  candled,  selected,  fancy...  18  @  18% 

Good  to  prime . 15%@  U% 

West.  &  Southwest,  poor  to  fair.  13  p  15 
W’n,  dirties,  candled,  30-doz.  cs.e  60  @3  75 

Uncandled,  30-doz.  case . 2  .0  @3  30 

W’n,  checks,  30-doz.  case . 2  00  <0)3  00 

W’n,  refrigerator,  early  packed, 

choice  storage  paid .  17  @  — 

Prime  .  16  <0>  16% 

West’n,  refrig’r,  fair  to  good...  14%@  15% 

Common  . •  .  M  l* 

Dirties,  good  to  prime .  11%©  H% 

FRUITS— EVAPORATED. 

Apples,  prime  .  s  1  av 

chopsg!a.deL.\\"‘.‘.'.-.v.v.v.v:.v.::  £  mw2 

Cores  and  skins .  50  @  80 

Sun-dried,  quarters  .  3  ©)  4% 

Sun-dried,  sliced  .  4  @  & 

Apricots,  boxes,  lb .  8%@  14 

Bags,  It) .  07 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  boxes..  8  @  10 

Raspberries,  per  lb .  17  <&  l<% 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Peaches,  Western  Md„  carrier.}  00  @  2  00 

Md.  and  Del.,  carrier . 1  00  @  1  50 

Jersey,  basket  .  40  @100 

Md.  and  Del.,  basket .  40  @  18 


Pine  Island,  carrier . . 

,1 

50 

@ 

2 

25 

Basket  . 

40 

@ 

1 

12 

Upriver,  carrier  . 

75 

@ 

1 

25 

Upriver,  basket  . 

40 

<0> 

75 

Plums,  State,  large,  blue,  10-Ib 

basket  . 

30 

@ 

35 

Green  Gage,  10-lb.  basket . 

20 

@ 

25 

Prunes,  10-lb.  basket . 

25 

@ 

40 

Damson,  10-lb.  basket . 

30 

@ 

40 

Watermelons,  per  100 . 

.3 

00 

(0  25 

00 

Pears,  com.  kinds,  nearby,  bbl. 

75 

<0> 

1 

00 

Bartlett  . 

25 

<05 

3 

25 

Seckel,  bbl . 

.2 

00 

<0) 

3 

50 

Beurre  Bose,  bbl . 

.1 

50 

@ 

2 

25 

Apples,  common,  bbl . 

40 

@ 

60 

Gravenstein,  h.  p.,  bbl . 

,2 

00 

<0> 

2 

50 

Codling,  h.  p.,  bbl . 

,1 

25 

<0) 

1 

50 

Duchess,  Ohio,  bbl . 

.2 

00 

@ 

2 

50 

Maiden’s  Blush,  bbl . 

,1 

75 

@ 

2 

25 

Twenty-ounce,  bbl . 

Fall  pippin,  bbl . . 

.1 

75 

@ 

2 

25 

.1 

50 

@ 

2 

00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

.1 

25 

@ 

1 

75 

Greening,  bbl . . 

.1 

25 

(0) 

1 

50 

Grapes,  black  kinds,  carrier... 
Niagara,  carrier  . 

30 

50 

40 

@) 

60 

Delaware,  carrier  . 

40 

@ 

85 

W.  N.  Y.,  Del.,  small  basket.. 

9 

<0> 

12 

W.  N.  Yr..  Concord,  small  bkt, 

7 

@ 

8 

W.  N.  Y.,  large,  red,  small  bt, 

7 

@ 

8 

Bulk  stock,  Dei.,  100  lb . 

,2 

00 

@ 

2 

25 

Niagara,  100  lb . 

— 

1 

50 

Black,  100  lb . 

— 

((j) 

1 

25 

Muskmelons,  Rocky  Ford,  Col. 

crate  . 

,1 

00 

<§> 

2 

75 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  dark 

bbl . 

.5 

00 

@ 

5 

50 

Light,  bbl . 

.3 

50 

@ 

4 

00 

81%@  — 
9O%(0>  — 
93%@  — 
47%(0)  — 
47%<0)  — 
27  (0)  27% 
57  @  — 
54  (0)  55 
42  (0)  45 
50  <0>  58 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red  elevator . 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth . 

No.  2,  hard  Duluth . 

Corn,  No.  2,  white,  elevator — 

No.  2,  yellow . 

Oats,  No.  2,  white,  in  elevator. 

Rye,  No.  2  W’n,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf... 

State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track. 

Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y... 

Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less; 

Hay,  No.  1 .  85  @  90 

No.  2  .  80  (0)  82% 

No.  3  .  75  (0>  77% 

Clover  .  65  @  70 

Clover,  mixed  .  70  @  75 

Straw',  rye,  long .  65 

Oat  .  40 

POTATOES. 

L.  I.,  prime,  in  bulk,  per  bbl...l  50 

State  &  West.,  per  180  lbs . 1  25 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl.l  37 

Long,  per  bbl . 1  12 

Sweets,  Jersey,  per  d.-h.  bbl... 2  25 

Jersey,  per  cloth  top,  bbl . 2  00 

Southern,  per  bbl . 1  87 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  — 

Fowls,  per  lb .  — 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  50 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  00 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Iced. 

Turkeys,  Sp’g,  dry-picked,  f’ey. 


70 
45 

@1  75 
<0)1  75 
@1  62 
<0)1  37 
62  50 
'62  50 
'62  00 


Old  hens,  average  best .  9  @  10 

Old  toms,  average  grades . 

Old,  poor  . 

Phila.  Spring  chicken,  selected, 
large  . 


W’n  Spring  chicken,  dry-picked, 

4  lb.  and  over  to  pair . 

Scalded,  4  lb.  and  over  to  pair. 
3  lb.  &  under,  avge.  to  prime.. 
Southern  Spring  chickens,  aver¬ 
age  weight,  best . 

Western  &  Southern  chickens, 


Roosters,  old,  per  lb. 


Geese,  East.,  Sp’g,  wh„  per  lb.  14  @  16 

Eastern  Spring,  dark . .....11 

Squabs,  choice  large,  wh.,  doz.2  00 


12 

@ 

13 

10 

@ 

li 

6 

@ 

9 

9 

@ 

10 

— 

@ 

8 

6 

<0> 

7 

16 

@ 

17 

13 

@ 

15 

_ 

@ 

11 

— 

@ 

10% 

9%<0> 

10 

— 

@ 

10 

9 

9% 

11%  @ 

12 

11 

& 

11% 

— 

11 

11 

s 

11% 

— 

(g) 

6% 

— 

@ 

13 

7 

@ 

10 

14 

@ 

16 

11 

13% 

62 


>2  25 
87 


61  25 


Mixed,  per  doz. 

Dark,  per  doz . 1  00 

Culls,  per  doz .  50  @  75 

GAME 


.1  75 
90 


>2  00 
1  00 


2  25 
50 


Partridges,  per  pair . 

Grouse,  per  pair... . 

Woodcock,  per  pair . 1  00  <0)1  25 

English  snipe  and  Gold,  plover, 

per  doz . f  25  <0>2  50 

Grass  plover,  per  doz . 1  50 

Small  snipe,  per  doz .  — 

Reed  birds,  per  doz .  30 

Rice  birds,  per  doz . 50 

Wild  ducks.  Mallard,  per  pair..  65 

Teal,  blue-w’g,  per  pair .  30  (0) 

Teal,  g’n-w’g,  per  pair . .  25  r 

Venison,  fresh  saddles,  per  lb..  2o  <1 
COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  average,  prime .  11  <S 

Fair  to  good  .  10  (t 

Common  .  °  % 

Buttermilks  .  6  (i 

Grassers,  large  .  « 

Do,  small  .  (s 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  L.  I.,  100  bchs .  -  jj 

Cucumbers,  barrels  .....  —  ••••■*  00  « 
Onions,  Conn.  &  L  I.,  white,  bbl.l  50  % 


Conn. 

Conn. 


L.  I.,  red,  bbl 


.1  25 


L.  I.,  yellow,  bbl . 1  25 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

If  anyone  wants  a  well-bred  Jersey  bull 
calf  the  White  Oak  Ridge  Stock  Farm, 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  can  supply  the  want. 
It  is  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Sharples,  the  manufacturer 
of  the  Sharpies  cream  separator.  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  has  been  informed  through 
Major  Henry  A.  Alvord,  Chief  of  the  Di¬ 
vision,  that  the  Sharpies  separators  have 
been  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  Paris 
Exposition. 

A  spring  on  the  bolster  of  the  lumber 
wagon  saves  lots  of  jars,  and  prevents 
bruising  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  trans¬ 
portation.  These  springs  cost  little,  and 
are  made  suitable  for  different  weights. 
They  can  be  had  from  the  Union  Buggy 
Co.,  55-59  Saginaw  St.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

The  International  Correspondence  School, 
Box  1410,  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  just  issued  a 
little  booklet  addressed  particularly  to 
farmers,  and  intended  to  show  what  they 
can  do  through  the  instruction  of  this 
school.  Send  and  get  it.  it  may  start  you 
off  on  a  profitable  course  of  study  at  home. 

Every  farmer  does  not  feel  that  he  needs 
a  stock  scale,  but  those  who  buy  feed  and 
sell  stock  cannot  well  afford  to  be  without 
it.  The  scales  Lake  transactions  out  of  the 
realm  of  guesswork,  and  give  one  an  actual 
knowledge  of  just  what  be  is  doing.  The 
Usgood  is  just  the  scale  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  made  by  Osgood  Scale  Co.,  103  Centre 
St.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

There  are  hundreds  of  people  in  this 
country  who  have  lost  an  arm  or  leg.  That 
seems  like  a  terrible  misfortune,  but  mod¬ 
ern  invention  has  taken  the  sharp  edge  out 
of  it.  A.  A.  Marks,  701  Broadway,  New 
York,  makes  artificial  limbs  which  are  light 
and  easy.  They  have  joints  which  lack 
only  blood  and  ilesh  to  be  human.  We  have 
had  occasion  to  help  secure  such  a  limb, 
and  know  how  satisfactory  it  was. 

When  the  average  farmer  with  a  dairy 
concludes  that  he  is  going  to  cut  his  pota¬ 
toes  and  turnips  by  hand  and  feed  to  stock, 
one  can  safely  look  for  a  waste  of  these 
foods  before  the  season  is  over,  if  not  for 
a  choking  accident  among  the  stock.  It  is 
slow  work,  and  is  likely  to  be  poorly  done 
or  neglected.  The  roots  are  either  frozen 
or  run  into  the  grass  season  when  the 
stock  do  not  care  for  them.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons  a  root  cutter  is  a  good  investment.  It 
does  the  work  well,  and  cheaply.  The  Ban¬ 
ner  root  cutter,  made  by  O.  E.  Thompson's 
Sons,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  has  been  used  by 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  for  many  years.  It  is  all 
right,  and  so  are  the  manufacturers.  If 
you  have  roots  to  feed,  send  for  their  cata¬ 
logue. 


Banner  Boot  rgip3f 
Gutters.  r.§§H3[ 

Unequalled  for  cutting  all  kinds  of 
roots  and  vegetables  for  feeding  live 
stock.  Take  out  all  dirt.  Cut  fine.  5  1 1 
sizes,  hand  and  power.  Catalog  tree,  fi 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  1 J 

Vpsilnnti,  Mlrli.  [ I 

1 

1 

Largest  Hoot  Cutler  Makers  II ' 

in  the  world.  -J 

t*r  ' 

Porter’s  Humane  Bridle. 

NO  BIT  IN  THE  HORSE'S  MOUTH. 

Horsemen  indorse  this  Bridle 
because  it  is  the  best  for  all 
horses.  It  prevents  frothing, 
lolling  of  the  tongue,  etc.  No 
more  t  rouble  with  sore  mouths. 

The  hardest  pullers  driven 
with  ease.  Every  lover  of  the 
horse  should  use  it,  because  it 
is  humane.  Equipped  with 
Straps  to  Fit  Any  Bridle. 

Retail  Best  Grade  Nickel,  $5.00 
Retail  Best  Grade  Enamel, 4.00 

Second  Grade  Nickel 3.50 

Second  Grade  Enamel . 3.00 

If  your  Hardware  or  Harness  Dealer  does  not  keep 
them,  send  to  us.  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail 
price.  State  ij  you  use  side-check  or  overdraw.  Agents 

"PORTER  HUMANE  BRIDLE  COMPANY, 
Dept.  C.  Sudbury  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


Has  a 

Greater 

Field 


Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag. 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag. 

Western,  yellow,  bbl. 

State,  yellow,  bbl . . 

Small,  white,  pickle,  bbl. 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl . 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl. 

String  beans,  State,  1%-bu.  bag. 

State,  bu .  5s  A  a 

Jersey,  bag  — .. — "j  ^ 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  bbl....  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  Jersey  .  15  @  30 

Corn,  Jersey,  100  .  50  @  75 

Peppers,  bbl .  50  @  75 

OpIgtv  . . . .  ^ 

Cucumbers,  pickles  ....... . 1  jjj  @3  ^ 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl. .  50  @  75 

Lima  beans,  J’y,  potato,  bag...  <6  @125 

Jersey,  flat,  bag.... .  50  @  75 

Carrots,  washed,  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Unwashed,  bbl .  75  @1  99 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  case . 1  00  @3  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  bbl .  50  @2  50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  5  @  iu 

MILK. 

New  Yerk  Exchange  price  within  26-cent 
freight  zone,  2%  cents  per  quart. 


of  USEFULNESS  than  any  Preparation 
that  can  be  Produced. 

Veterinary  Fixine 

heals  by  granulations — the  only  natural 
and  scientific  way.  It  penetrates  to  the 
cells  receiving  natural  blood  supply.  It 
transforms  the  surface,  stimulates  and 
builds  layer  after  layer  of  healthy,  ac¬ 
tive,  cellular  tissues,  which  steadily  con¬ 
tract  the  surface  skin,  leaving  neither 
scab  nor  scar.  No  collar  sore  or  skin 
disease,  scratches,  hoof  rot  or  affection 
of  the  udder  can  resist  its  vital  healing 
power. 

Money  Back  if  it  Fails. 

2-oz.  box,  .  25c. 

50c. 


PRICK 


]  %-lb.  box, 


Idp-Sold  everywhere,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Executor’s  Forced  Sale  of  40  Vir- 

ginia  Farms.  Apply  to  A.  L.  ADAMSON.  Man 
Chester,  Va. 


For  Sale. — A  fine  Michigan  farm  of 
100  acres,  2)4  miles  from  a  city  of  7,000.  schoolhouse 
but  of  a  mile  from  the  house,  university  but  7 
miles,  and  State  Normal  College,  2)4  miles.  Good 
buildings  and  water,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds.  No 
marsh;  fenced.  Mrs.  G.  M.  Voorhees,  Ypsilanti,  Mich 


NEW  MEXICO 

Is  the  leading  sheep-raising  territory  in  the  South¬ 
west.  I  have  for  sale  CHEAP,  17,712  acres  in  one 
square  body,  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  One-half  irrigable. 
Abundant  water  and  grass.  Title  perfect.  The  finest 
climate  on  earth.  Good  location  lor  a  colony. 

J.  C.  LESTER,  Sta.  A.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

100  Acres.  Located  on  high  land,  overlooking 
the  Juniata  River,  2  miles  from  express  and  freight 
station.  Excellent  water:  good  buildings;  grand 
river  and  mountain  view;  50  acres  planted  in  peaches, 
apples,  pears  and  cherries.  Peaches  in  full  bearing; 
apples,  pears  and  cherries  just  coming  into  profit. 

Address  P.  O.  BOX  228.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


WANTK>I1~^ A  trustworthy  woman  as  working 
if  All  I  CU  housekeeper  for  a  widower’s  small 
city  family.  Must  be  capable  of  taking  entire  charge 
Of  house  and  marketing  for  table.  Will  have  as¬ 
sistance  of  one  maid.  Exceptional  reference  as  to 
fitness  and  character  will  be  required.  State  fully 
age,  experience,  reference,  etc.  Required  about 
November  1.  Address  HOUSEHOLD,  care  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  New  York. 


For  Sale— A  fine  lot  of  Fall  and  Winter  breeding 
birds.  W.  &  B.  Rocks;  W.  &  Br.  Leghorns;  W 
Wyan.  Stamp.  Mrs.  F.  P.  Hellings,  Dover,  Del. 


2,200,000  FARMERS 


are  using  T  R  K  G  G  ’  S 
FAMOUS  CALF  DE- 


HOKNKKS.  An  agent  in  your  locality  can  make 
big  wages.  Write  us.  Tregg  Dchorner  Co..  Burt,  la. 


WANTED-FARMER’S  SONS 

with  knowledge  of  farm  stock  and  fair  education,  to 
work  in  an  office;  $45  per  mouth  with  advancement; 
steady  employment;  must  be  honest,  reliable,  and 
with  good  recommendations:  branch  offices  of  the 
association  are  being  established  in  each  State. 
Apply  at  once,  giving  full  particulars, 

THE  VETERINARY  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION, 
London,  Canada. 


JELlLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 


BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  8treet,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


Oldest  Commission  House  in  New  York  JK: 

Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Pork,  Poultry,  Dressed  Calves, 
Game,  etc.  E.  B.  Woodward,  302  Greenwich  St„  N.Y. 


SHIP? 


your  APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES, 
GRAPES.  BUTTER,  SOUTHERN 
PRODUCE,  etc.,  to  SAMUEL 
WHITTONi  Commission  Merchant,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Write  for  prices.  Ref.:  Bradstreet’s  Mer.  Agency. 


The  Domestic  Sheep. 

Its  Culture  and  General  Management. 
By  Henry  Stewart.  An  up-to-date  book 
on  sheep.  The  most  scientific,  practical 
and  useful  book  ever  published  on  this 
subject.  Indorsed  by  the  world’s  high¬ 
est  authorities,  press  and  sheep  public 
everywhere.  It  contains  372  pages  of 
“  boiled-down  ”  knowledge  and  165  plates 
illustrating  the  recognized  breeds  and 
every  department  of  sheep  life.  Price, 
$1.50  postpaid,  or  free  for  a  club  of  four 
subscriptions  at  $1  each. 


Comfortable 
j  and  Inexpensive 
Excursions  to 
California. 


Our  parties  leave  every  Wednesday  from  both 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  joining  at  Denver. 
Then  past  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  world, 
over  the  Rio  Grande  railroads.  A  few  hours’ 
stop  to  see  Salt  Lake  City ,  and  on  via  Ogden 
to  the  coast.  A  special  agent  is  in  charge  of 
each  party,  and  the  tourist  sleeping  cars  are 
comfortable  and  exquisitely  clean.  Ask  your 
ticket  agent  for  full  particulars  and  send 
6  cents  in  postage  for  our  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  72-page  book  on  California. 

P.S.  EUSTlS.Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  C.B.&  Q.R.R.,  CHICAGO. 
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For  Only  25  Cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  now  be  sent  to  any  address  for 
the  remainder  of  this  year  for  25  cents.  During  this  month  probably 
no  less  than  a  thousand  old  subscribers  have  sent  the  names  of  one 
or  two  neighbors  for  these  trial  orders.  It  seems  like  a  good  many 
and  yet  no  doubt  there  are  three  persons  who  expected  to  do  so,  and 
afterwards  neglected  it,  to  the  one  who  has  actually  done  it.  Our 
purpose  now  is  to  request  every  one  who  can  do  so  to  send  the  name 
of  a  neighbor  or  friend  to  get  the  paper  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year.  It  will  cost  you  something  for  postage,  etc.,  and  we  will  allow 
you  10  cents  out  of  the  25  to  cover  this  expense.  If  you  send  a  club 
of  10,  $1  will  pay  for  them.  When  you  are  talking  with  your 
neighbor,  he  will  probably  want  the  paper  for  a  year.  If  he  does, 
$1  will  pay  for  his  subscription  until  January  1, 1902.  Tell  him  so  : 
Twenty  cents  of  this  will  be  for  you.  Besides  you  may  come  in  for 
one  of  those 

TWO  DOLLAR  DAILY  PRIZES. 

Here  are  the  reports  for  last  week.  Surely  you  can  do  as  well 
as  that : 

September  17.  Ronson  German,  Michigan .  Three  Yearlies;  18  Trials. 

September  18.  T.  E.  Longley,  Connecticut .  One  Yearly. 

September  19.  C.  E.  Brookhart,  Tennessee .  11  Trials. 

September  20.  Ronson  German,  Michigan .  26  Trials. 

September  21.  C.  S.  Nesbitt,  Pennsylvanuia .  10  Trials. 

September  22.  Jos.  Lamb,  Ontario . ....  Two  Yearlies;  two  trials. 

We  will  send  you  samples  if  you  want  them.  Others  are  getting 
this  money.  Do  you  not  want  some  of  it  ? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

WINDFALL  PEACHES.— In  one  commis¬ 
sion  house  I  saw  40  or  50  baskets  of  late 
peaches  which  the  storm  had  picked.  They 
were  all  small;  many  were  green;  and  some 
looked  as  though  they  had  gone  through  a 
thrashing  machine.  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
the  shipper  gets  enough  out  of  the  lot  to 
pay  for  the  trouble  of  picking  them  up  and 
carting  to  the  railroad. 

ONIONS.— There  Is  a  surplus  just  now, 
and  prices  are  low.  A  feature  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  the  large  quantity  of  Spanish  onions 
offered.  Two  vessels  which  recently  ar¬ 
rived  from  that  country  brought  18,000  and 
20,000  bushels  respectively.  These  onions 
are  of  large  size,  and  not  nearly  so  strong 
as  the  Orange  County  and  Connecticut 
product.  Yet  many  people  prefer  the  latter, 
which  are  finer-grained  and  not  so  watery. 

WHAT  ABOUT  “PONY”  BARRELS? — A 
day  or  two  ago  a  commercial  paper  in  this 
city  stated  that  no  “short”  apple  barrels 
are  coming  to  this  market  at  present.  This 
is  certainly  a  mistake,  as  plenty  of  them 
may  be  seen  by  anyone  who  takes  a  short 
walk  through  the  market  districts.  A  com¬ 
mission  man  with  whom  I  talked  about 
this  matter  said:  “So  far  as  I  can  see 
there  are  just  as  many  small  barrels  this 
season  as  ever.  They  are  hard  to  sell,  too. 
Whether  marked  short  or  not,  buyers  can 
pick  them  out  without  any  trouble.”  The 
apparent  difference  in  size  between  these 
and  the  regular  flour  barrel  is  more  than 
the  real  difference.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  barrel  men  would  quit  making  the 
"pony”  package.  Shippers  who  use  them 
are  almost  certain  to  have  their  apples  dis¬ 
counted  more  than  they  really  deserve.  A 
uniform  package  promotes  confidence. 
Flour  manufacturers  and  others  understand 
the  value  of  this  confidence.  When  a  man 
buys  a  barrel  of  flour  he  has  no  fear  of 
getting  scant  measure.  The  same  ought  to 
be  true  of  apples  or  any  other  fruit. 

APPLES.— The  recent  heavy  winds  have 
done  great  damage  to  orchards  in  New 
York  and  neighboring  States.  Earlier  in 
the  season  storms  do  comparatively  little 
harm,  but  when  apples  are  just  ready  to 
pick,  a  moderate  wind  will  knock  off  large 
numbers.  The  evaporators  are  being 
worked  to  their  fullest  capacity  to  handl# 
this  fruit,  but  quite  a  little  finds  its  way 
to  the  New  York  market  from  sections 
where  there  are  no  driers.  Many  shippers 
•vidently  think  that,  because  these  apples 
are  windfalls  there  is  no  use  in  taking  any 
pains  with  them,  so  little  and  big,  different 
varieties,  some  that  are  not  bruised  at  all, 
and  others  more  or  less  damaged,  are 
thrown  into  the  barrels  together.  It  would 
pay  better  to  sort  out  all  that  have  the 
skin  broken  or  are  badly  bruised,  and  feed 
to  the  hogs  or  let  them  rot  on  the  ground. 
The  worthless  stuff  spoils  the  sale  of  the 
better.  Windfalls  will  bring  a  fair  price  if 
reasonable  care  is  taken  in  sorting  them. 
Of  course,  it  makes  a  great  difference 
what  shape  the  ground  under  the  trees  is 
in.  Apples  falling  on  plowed  ground  or  a 
thick  sod  are  not  much  hurt,  but  where 
the  top  ground  is  covered  with  small  stones 
it  is  different.  It  will  pay  to  clear  away 
the  stones  from  under  the  trees  at  least, 
Half  a  day’s  work  in  an  ordinary  orchard 
would  give  the  falling  apples  a  much  better 
chance. 


N.  Y.  State  Crop  and  Weather  Notes. 

In  all  sections  of  the  State  great  damage 
is  reported  to  fruit  by  hign  winds.  Half 
the  apples  are  blown  off  in  many  places. 
Peaches  and  grapes  also  suffered,  and 
standing  corn  is  lodged  badly,  In  Sullivan 
County  the  storm  was  accompanied  by 
hail,  some  of  the  stones  being  large  enough 
to  break  windows.  The  northern  counties 
of  the  State  have  had  some  rain,  and  pas¬ 
ture  is  much  improved,  but  in  othev  sec¬ 
tions  the  drought  continues;  feed  in  the 
milk-producing  districts  is  short;  and  in 
Yates  and  neighboring  counties  Catawba 
grapes  need  rain  to  ripen  up  properly. 
Seeding  in  the  wheat-growing  districts  is 
well  advanced,  and  some  of  the  early-sown 
is  up.  Potatoes  generally  are  turning  out 
lighter  than  was  anticipated.  Buckwheat 
is  generally  good,  although  some  is  badly 
lodged  by  the  storm.  Light  frost  is  report¬ 
ed  in  Oswego  County.  Tobacco  leaves  in 
Onondaga  County  are  badly  whipjA-d  by 
the  wind.  Silos  are  mostly  filled,  but  in 
some  parts  of  the  central  and  southwestern 
section  forage  crops  are  not  worth  cut¬ 
ting.  _ 

Notes  on  Michigan  Fruit  Growing. 

On  a  recent  trip  through  the  Northwest 
we  saw  the  famous  orchards  of  Mr.  Ro¬ 
land  Morrill,  who  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  peach  culture.  This  orchard  is  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  about 
five  miles  inland.  He  plants  his  trees  20 
feet  each  way.  In  one  five-year-old  or¬ 
chard  of  10  acres,  the  trees  (Lewis  variety), 
had  their  branches  overlapping  from  four 
to  six  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  trunk  was 
in  many  cases  12  inches,  the  orchard  was 
clean,  and  not  a  blade  of  grass  could  be 
found.  We  estimated  the  crop  in  this  or¬ 
chard  at  10  bushels  to  the  tree.  The  fruit 
had  been  systematically  thinned  early  in 
the  season,  so  that  the  peaches  were  from 
two  to  four  inches  apart.  Mr.  Morrill  said 
that  considerably  more  fruit  was  taken  off 
than  was  left  on,  and  one  man  thinned 
only  five  trees  a  day.  Here  we  saw  some 
perfect  fruit,  and  the  size,  color  and  flavor 
were  ideal.  Three  thousand  baskets  had 
been  picked  the  day  previous  to  our  visit, 
August  17,  and  the  trees  were  still  bend¬ 
ing  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Morrill  believes  in 
an  open  center.  The  trees  are  open,  so  that 
the  sunshine  and  air  have  free  circulation. 
As  a  result,  he  has  highly  and  uniformly- 
colored  fruit.  He  uses  on  his  orchards  500 
pounds  of  bone  and  100  bushels  of  hard¬ 
wood  ashes  per  acre  every  other  year. 
Late  in  the  season,  after  the  crop  is  picked, 
he  sows  oats  throughout  the  orchard.  He 
trims  off  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  each 
year’s  growth  of  the  trees  early  in  the 
Spring  before  it  starts  to  growing  again. 
In  1899,  he  netted  the  remarkable  sum  of 
$1,600  per  acre  from  peaches  In  part  of  his 
orchard.  This  season  it  will  certainly  yield 
a  fair  profit.  His  best  grade  of  peaches 
is  wrapped  in  paper,  packed  in  carriers. 

At  South  Haven,  we  found  a  most  re¬ 
markable  collection  of  fruits  at  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Experiment  Station,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Fulton.  We  saw 
450  varieties  of  apples,  250  of  peach,  125  of 
plum,  125  of  pear,  115  of  cherry,  150  of 
grape,  11  of  quince,  30  of  blackberry,  50  of 
raspberry,  25  of  currants  and  22  of  goose¬ 
berry.  Of  the  apples,  one  of  German 
origin,  called  the  Rosenhager,  attracted 
my  attention.  It  is  very  large  and  has  a 


slight  blush.  Another  apple  of  Russian 
origin,  called  the  Zolotoreff,  is  especially 
promising.  We  visited  the  great  celery 
fields  about  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  The  area 
in  and  about  the  city  adapted  to  celery  is 
very  limited,  and  in  all  there  are  about  250 
growers,  mostly  Hollanders,  owning,  on 
the  average,  about  three  acres  each.  The 
land  was  formerly  swamp  or  marsh  land. 
It  has  been  ditched  or  drained  by  the 
sturdy  truckers  who  own  it  until  every 
available  inch  has  been  taken  up.  The 
land  sells  from  $300  to  $900  per  acre,  this 
latter  price  having  been  paid  not  long 
since.  Three  crops  are  taken  off  each  sea¬ 
son,  making  in  all  about  2,000  dozen  per 
acre.  This  industry  was  begun  about  29 
years  ago  by  L.  De  Bruyn,  who  is  yet  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  the  celery  business,  al¬ 
though  he  is  82  years  old.  When  I  visited 
him  he  was  bunching  celery,  and  said  that 
he  hoped  he  could  work  20  years  more  at 
the  celery  business. 

[PROF.]  W.  Q.  JOHNSON. 

Orange  County  (N.  Y.)  Fair. 

The  sixtieth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Orange  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  on  the  fair  grounds  at  Middletown, 
September  11  to  14.  The  exhibit  was  about 
as  usual,  notwithstanding  the  protracted 
drought,  which  has  done  so  much  damage 
in  this  county.  The  fruit  exhibit  was 
rather  better  than  last  year,  being  especi¬ 
ally  strong  in  peaches,  grapes  and  plums. 
It  is  evident  that  Orange  County  will  soon 
be  as  famous  for  its  fruit  products  as  It 
is  for  its  milk.  A  small  cyclone  damaged 
the  tents  and  disarranged  the  exhibit  con¬ 
siderably  on  September  11.  The  high  wind 
and  dust  kept  many  farmers  away,  on 
what  is  usually  one  of  the  best  days  of  the 
fair.  The  windstorm  blew  off  thousands  of 
baskets  of  peaches  in  the  county,  and 
doubtless  kept  many  farmers  away  from 
the  fair  the  following  day.  Some  good 
cattle  was  exhibited,  but  as  a  whole  the 
dairy  exhibit  was  not  what  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  in  a  milk  district  like  Orange  County. 
Vegetables  were  not  up  to  the  average 
owing  to  the  drought.  j.  h.  g. 


Middlesex  South  (Mass.)  Fair.— It  is  a 
fortunate  thing  that  a  successful  fair  does 
not  always  depend  either  upon  the  number 
of  visitors  or  the  quantity  of  goods  exhibit¬ 
ed.  Articles  of  merit,  well  displayed  and 
examined  by  appreciative  spectators,  make 
a  creditable  show,  no  matter  how  small  the 
grounds  or  limited  the  attendance.  The 
Middlesex  Fair  at  South  Framingham, 
illustrates  this  truth.  It  is  only  a  small 
show,  but  It  is  a  good  one,  and  by  no 
means  the  least  creditable  thing  about  it 
is  the  snug  little  balance  which  the  Society 
has  in  the  bank.  The  exhibits  were  limited 
to  the  products  of  Middlesex  County.  A 
feature  of  the  show  was  the  fine  display  of 
squashes.  Apples  and  pears  were  not  up 
to  the  average  owing  to  the  severe  wind¬ 
storm  last  week.  The  display  of  cattle  was 
limited  to  those  owned  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Fair.  The  attendance  was 
very  small  until  September  19,  when  the 
grounds  were  well  filled.  j.  H.  G. 


Life  insurance  is 
good  for  your  family. 
Health,  insurance  is 
good  for  both  YOU 
and  your  family. 

You  collect  health  insurance  by 
living.  You  have  to  die  before  life 
insurance  can  be  collected. 

If  you  knew  your  health  was 
threatened  you’d  insure  it  if  you 
could.  You  can  insure  your  health. 

The  stomach  is  the  vital  center 
of  the  body.  The  whole  body  is 
nourished  from  the  stomach.  The 
blood  is  made  in  the  stomach.  A 
disordered  stomach  means  disor¬ 
dered  blood,  disordered  body,  disor¬ 
dered  brain.  You  never  heard  of 
a  sick  person  with  a  sound  stomach. 

Make  your  stomach  sound  and 
you  insure  your  health. 

How?  As  thousands  of  others 
have  done  by  the  use  of  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery. 
It’s  the  one  sure  medicine  for  the 
stomach.  It  heals.  It  strengthens. 

“Words  fail  to  express  what  I  suffered 
for  three  years,  with  cold  chills,  palpitation 
of  heart,  shortness  of  breath,  and  low  spir¬ 
its,”  writes  Mrs.  A.  C.  Jones,  of  Waiter- 
boro,  Colleton  Co.,  S.  C.  “I  could  not 
sleep  and  really  thought  I  would  soon  die. 
Had  a  peculiar  roaring  through  my  head 
all  the  time.  Was  so  emaciated  and  weak 
I  could  not  feed  myself.  My  aunt  induced 
me  to  try  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery,  which  I  did,  only  to  please  her,  and 
six  bottles  cured  me.  To-day  am  sound 
and  well.  During  the  three  years  I  was 
sick  I  had  five  different  physicians.” 

Consult  Dr.  Pierce  by  letter,  free. 

All  correspondence  private.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  R.V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Advance  in  Live  Stock. 

The  advance  in  live  stock  and  higher  prices  in 
the  future,  stands  every  farmer  in  need  to  know 
how  much  he  is  selling  or  buying,  how  much  he 
is  feeding  his  cattle,  and  how  much  they  are 
gaining  from  week  to  week.  It  can  only  be  done 
by  having  a  good  Scale  conveniently  located  at 
the  gates  of  your  cattle-pens. 

•James  Hall,  Brookfield.  SIo.,  says  :  “  I  have 
a  set  of  your  Scales  which  I  put  in  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  and  they  have  given  me  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  I  put  in  a  set  in  1888  for  Mr.  Walter 
Bushnell,  a  stockman,  and  he  is  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  with  them.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
stock  weighed  on  my  Scales,  and  I  have  never 
heard  any  complaint,  nor  have  they  ever  been  out 
of  repair.” 


Are  you  guessing  yet?  If  so,  make  up  your 
mind  to  stop  now.  Send  for  our  special  price. 
No  advance  in  price  on  account  of  trusts. 
There  are  so  many  points  of  excellence  in  an 
Osgood.  Patent  adjustable  bearings,  protected 
from  the  weather ;  always  sharp  and  bright.  So 
simple  you  can  erect  them.  The  only  Scale  which 
will  weigh  correctly  if  out  of  level.  Forged  iron, 
steel-lined  loops;  large  white  beam  box,  &c. 
Write  us  at  once.  Osgood  Scale  Company, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  If  you  know  any  neighbors 
who  are  talking  Scales,  it  will  pay  you  to  help  us 
sell  them. 


WATCHES 

(Full  Jeweled). 


WALTHAM  AND  ELGIN  ONLY. 


High-Grade  Watches  at  Low  Prices. 

Some  of  our  people  will  want  watches 
this  Fall.  Our  people  are  used  to  good 
things,  and  will  want  good  watches.  We 
have  selected  some  of  the  most  suitable 
made  by  the  great  American  Waltham 
and  Elgin  factories.  None  other  so  good 
are  made  any  place  in  the  world.  Every 
watch  is  warranted,  and  may  be  returned 
at  our  expense,  if  you  do  not  want  it 
when  you  see  it.  No  jeweler  can  afford 
to  sell  them  at  these  prices.  They  are 
all  stem  wind  and  set.  We  sell  at  these 
prices  to  subscribers’  families  only. 

No.  1.  Men’s  Solid  Gold  Watcli. 

FULL  JEWELED.  NICKEL  WORKS. 

No.  1  Is  a  Men’s  size,  solid  14k.  gold  watch,  with 
either  Waltham  or  Elgin  works  as  ordered.  The 
works  contain  15  jewels,  compensation  expansion 
balance,  safety  pinion,  and  all  Improvements.  The 
case  Is  either  open  face  or  hunting  as  ordered.  At 
retail  such  watches  sell  from  $50  to  $75  each.  We  will 
deliver  one  to  any  of  our  readers  In  good  running 
order  for  only  $35. 

No.  2.  American  Special. 

MEN’S  1  4  K  .  GOLD-FILLED  WATCH. 

Full  Jeweled,  Nickel  Works. 

No.  2  Is  a  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch,  with 
full  jeweled  nickel  works.  It  contains  all  the  Im¬ 
provements  mentioned  in  No.  1.  The  case  is  made  of 
solid  14k.  gold,  In  two  thick  plates,  stiffened  between 
with  a  sheet  of  fine  composition  metal.  It  is 
guaranteed  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  twenty-five 
years  or  more.  With  proper  care  it  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Price,  delivered  in  good  running  order,  $17.50. 

No.  3  is  just  like  No.  2,  but  open  face,  screw  back 
and  front.  Price,  delivered  In  good  running  order, 
$14.40. 

No.  4.  Sterling  Silver  Watch. 

MEN’S  WALTHAM  OR  ELGIN. 

Full  Jeweled,  Nickel  Works. 

No.  4  is  a  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch  with 
works  just  like  those  in  No.  2  and  No.  3.  The  case  Is 
made  of  solid  sterling  silver,  and  It  weighs  three 
ounces.  We  have  tried  two-ounce  and  four-ounce 
cases,  but  we  find  that  the  three-ounce  case  is  just 
the  right  weight.  It  Is  heavy  enough  to  protect  the 
works  perfectly  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  extremely 
handsome.  It  is  hunting  or  open  face  as  ordered 
Price,  delivered  in  good  running  order,  $12. 

No.  5.  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch. 

FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS. 

Full  Jeweled,  Nickel  Works. 

No.  5  is  a  very  serviceable  watch  for  men  and  boys. 
The  works  are  just  the  same  as  those  In  No.  3.  The 
case  is  made  of  nickel  silver,  screw  back  and  front, 
thereby  making  it  dust  proof.  Nickel  silver  Is  a  com¬ 
position  metal  that  looks  and  wears  like  solid  silver. 
Price,  delivered  in  good  running  order,  $7.75. 

No.  6.  Ladies’  Solid  Gold  Watch. 

FULL  JEWELED,  NICKEL  WORKS. 

No.  6  Is  a  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch  for 
ladies'  wear.  The  works  contain  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  mentioned  in  offer  No.  1.  The  case,  hunting 
only.  Is  solid  14k.  gold,  with  plain  or  fancy  engraving 
as  ordered.  This  is  not  a  cheap  watch.  It  ordinarily 
sells  at  from  $40  to  $60.  We  will  deliver  one  In  good 
running  order  to  any  reader  for  only  $30. 

No.  7.  Ladies’  Waltham  or  Elgin 
Watch. 

1  4  K .  GOLD  FILLED  CASE. 

Full  Jeweled,  Nickel  Works. 

No.  7  is  a  ladies’  hunting  case  watch  of  high  merit 
The  works  are  just  like  those  in  No.  6.  The  case  is 
made  of  solid  gold  In  two  thick  plates  stiffened 
between  with  a  sheet  of  fine  composition  metal.  It 
Is  guaranteed  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  twenty -five 
years  or  more,  and  with  careful  use  It  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Price,  delivered  in  good  running  order,  only 
*14.50. 
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LA  UBS  IN  THE  FALL. 

The  following:  extracts  are  made  from  the 
excellent  circular  issued  by  Tranquillity 
Farms,  New  Jersey: 

In  England  the  ram  is  usually  coupled 
with  Dorset  ewes  during  June  and  July, 
but  in  this  climate  (referring  to  Eastern 
and  Middle  States)  that  any  large  and 
uniform  success  in  breeding  Dorsets  as 
late  as  June  will  result,  we  think  im¬ 
probable.  Why?  Because  it  is  too  hot 
then.  Now  most  seeds  require  great 
warmth  to  germinate;  some,  like  the 
sweet  pea,  prefer  cool  conditions,  so  we 
plant  them  early.  The  same  reasoning 
applies  to  sheep;  their  natural  time  of 
mating  is  Fall,  October  and  November, 
cool  months.  So  if  we  want  them  to 
breed  in  the  Spring,  we  should  select 
cool  periods.  This  seems  a  simple  thing. 
Yes,  it  is.  And  like  many  simple  things 
it  is  overlooked.  When  we  started  with 
Dorsets,  we  read  and  were  told  they 
would  breed  any  time  of  the  year;  also, 
that  June  was  the  month  to  mate  them 
for  Fall  lambs.  We  tried  them  in  June 
for  many  seasons,  but  with  partial  suc¬ 
cess  only.  This  experience  convinced  us 
that,  while  Dorsets  will  in  isolated  cases 
breed  any  time  of  the  year,  for  uniform 
and  complete  success,  the  “any  time” 
must  be  a  time  when  the  conditions  are 
right.  We  were  now  on  the  true  track, 
and  realized  that  for  Spring  breeding, 
we  must  select  a  time  as  near  like  the 
natural  period  of  Fall  as  possible,  and 
(equally  important)  have  the  ewes  as 
near  like  their  natural  Fall  condition  as 
possible.  To  meet  these  desired  condi¬ 
tions  we  suggest  the  observance  of  the 
following: 

1.  Have  ram  with  ewes  not  earlier 
than  middle  of  March,  not  later  than 
middle  of  May. 

2.  Put  ram  with  ewes  nights,  not  days. 

3.  Use  young  ram,  and  feed  him  well 
while  in  service. 

4.  Do  not  have  ram  too  fat. 

5.  Do  not  have  ewes  too  thin. 

6.  If  ewes  were  not  shorn  in  Fall, 
shear  as  early  as  weather  will  allow. 

7.  Feed  ewes  green  food,  such  as  si¬ 
lage,  turnips,  mangels,  etc.,  with  some 
cracked  corn.  If  ewes  lambed  previous 
Fall  and  are  dry,  this  feed  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  until  a  few  weeks  before  you  are 
to  put  the  ram  with  them.  But  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  condition  of  ewes,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  you  have  been  feeding,  in¬ 
crease  the  quantity  at  this  time.  For 
remember,  that  during  Fall  a  ewe  is  nat¬ 
urally  gaining  flesh,  while  during  Spring 
the  tendency  is  to  lose  flesh.  Reverse 
this  tendency  as  far  as  a  little  extra  feed 
will  do  it,  and  make  that  extra  food  as 
nearly  “green  as  grass”  as  you  can. 

There  are  so  many  profits,  such  solid 
satisfaction  in  this  Fall  lamb  business, 
that  one  must  try  it  before  realizing 
fully  the  many  advantages  over  Winter 
and  Spring  lambing.  When  the  lambs 
come,  the  weather  is  temperate;  no  cold 
storms  to  chill  them;  no  flies  to  bother 
them;  no  parasites  fatally  to  infect 
them;  no  need  of  coddling  and  nursing 
to  encourage  breath  of  life  in  the  little 
bodies — they  come  big  and  strong  and 
find  a  mother’s  udder  well  filled  with 
milk.  And  don’t  forget,  you  have  no 
feed  bill  to  pay  for  making  this  milk; 
the  luxuriant  Fall  pasture  that  we  al¬ 
most  surely  have  has  made  it,  and  it  is 
of  the  best,  too.  These  lambs  grow  so 
one  ean  hardly  believe  one’s  eyes.  By 
the  time  they  go  into  Winter  quarters 
they  are  great  healthy  young  things, 
ready  and  eager  to  eat  and  be  made  fat 
for  Christmas  market.  Perhaps,  though, 
some  are  too  choice  for  the  shambles, 
and  are  to  be  saved  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  So  they  are  weaned,  their  dams 
go  dry,  and  can  be  wintered  on  good 
hay,  while  the  youngsters  eat  the  feed 


their  mothers  would  have  had  if  they 
were  still  unborn.  By  Spring  they  have 
almost  the  development  and  look  of 
yearlings,  and  are  ready  for  the  buyer 
that  is  fortunate  to  get  them. 


RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP  FOR  GRADING. 

I  recently  read  an  article  in  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  in  regard  to  Rambouillet  sheep,  and 
from  the  description,  they  seem  to  be  what 
I  want.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  anyone  in  crossing  grade  Shrop- 
shires  with  this  breed.  Where  can  I  find 
such  sheep  for  sale?  w.  m.  m. 

We  have  been  breeding  and  dealing  in 
sheep  for  20  years,  and  we  get  more 
satisfactory  results  out  of  Rambouillets 
than  any  other  class  or  breed  of  sheep 
we  have  ever  handled.  Our  experience 
has  been  that  they  will  improve  any 
flock  of  grades  they  are  crossed  with. 
They  impart  both  wool  and  mutton 
qualities;  uiey  give  strength  and  vital¬ 
ity,  and  general  rustling  abilities.  They 
are  deservedly  popular  and  have  come 

to  Stay.  ANDERSON  BROS. 

Valley  Center,  Kans. 

I  have  seen  the  result  of  a  Rambouil¬ 
let  cross  on  Shropshire  ewes.  It  is  all 
right  by  crossing  with  Rambouillet  rams 
on  almost  any  breed  of  ewes.  In  the 
first  place  a  very  hardy  sheep  is  ob¬ 
tained,  with  a  strong  constitution,  one 
of  the  most  important  features  in  sheep 
breeding.  I  think  a  strong  constitution 
and  hardiness  are  the  first  things  to 
consider  in  sheep  breeding.  This  is  one 
reason  why  the  Rambouillet  is  coming 
into  favor  among  our  western  ranch¬ 
men.  The  Rambouillet  is  a  large  sheep, 
wool  is  fine,  of  good  length  and  quality, 
free  from  gum  and  grease,  although  not 
dry  like  the  wool  of  a  Shropshire.  The 
result  of  such  a  cross  would  be  a  little 
heavier  and  larger-boned  sheep  than 
the  Shropshire,  and  the  wool  of  a  little 
ar  fiber.  The  length  of  staple  will  be 
retained;  although  I  think  no  longer 
than  that  of  the  Shropshire,  but  the 
quality  of  wcol  is  better.  It  is  perfect¬ 
ly  safe  to  recommend  the  Rambouillet 
for  the  head  of  a  flock  of  grade  Shrop- 
shires.  h.  grinnell  and  son. 

Franklin,  Mich. 


A  MILK-CAN  INCENDIARY. 

Last  week  we  referred  to  a  story  go¬ 
ing  through  the  papers  about  a  milk 
can  which  set  fire  to  a  building.  Here 
is  a  letter  from  the  owner  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  can: 

We  have  not  had  our  creamery  two 
years  yet,  but  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  putting  the  cans  on  stakes  in  the 
sun.  Sunday,  July  29,  we  put  them  out 
as  usual  with  the  milk  pails  and  can 
covers,  on  a  bench  back  of  the  cans,  and 
front  of  the  woodhouse.  About  1  p.  m. 
we  heard  a  noise  as  of  a  carriage,  out 
as  no  carriage  passed  and  we  continued 
to  hear  the  noise  we  went  to  the  door 
to  find  the  house  in  flames  and  a  hole 
burned  through  the  side  of  the  house, 
just  back  of  the  can  covers.  The  fire 
did  not  go  up  on  the  outside,  it  went  in 
through  the  partition  to  the  cook  room 
and  wood  house  and  with  dry  wood  we 
saw  no  smoke  nor  smelt  any  till  the 
fire  was  beyond  our  control.  The  can 
cover,  not  the  can,  was  what  caused  the 
mischief.  cyrus  briggs. 

Bucksfield,  Me. 

In  the  Practical  Farmer  Mr.  T.  Gre- 
mer  gives  this  additional  testimony: 

“A  similar  occurrence  came  under  our 
observation  some  20  or  more  years  ago, 
and  we  took  pains  to  publish  it  as  wide¬ 
ly  as  possible.  We  happened  to  come 
to  a  neighbor’s  house  just  when  the 
sun’s  rays,  focused  by  the  side  or  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  big  milk  can  put  out  on  a 
wood  pile  in  front  of  the  house,  had  set 
a  chunk  of  punky  wood  afire,  threatening 


the  destruction  of  the  big  pile  of  dry 
wood  and  the  house  in  close  proximity 
of  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  mysterious  fires  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  have  their  origin  in  the  sun’s  rays 
focused  by  a  glass  or  bottle  of  water,  a 
milk  can  or  other  tin  vessel  having 
rounded  sides  or  bottom,  and  it  is  well 
for  people  to  know  that  accidents  of 
this  kind  can  and  do  happen.  The  moral 
of  the  story  is,  be  careful  where  you 
put  your  shining  tinware.” 

PEDIGREE  IS  NOT  ALL. 

The  Stunted  Bull. — I  do  not  L.iink  that 
the  offspring  of  a  bull,  that  has  not  been 
taken  care  of  from  a  calf,  and  is  stunted 
in  growth,  is  as  valuable  and  profitable  as 
though  he  had  been  kept  In  a  thrifty  con¬ 
dition.  A  pure-bred  bull,  one  that  Is 
“royally  bred,”  although  he  may  be 
dwarfed,  and  not  in  his  best  condition,  Is 
liable  to  transmit  more  of  the  desired 
qualities  of  his  ancestors  than  one  that  is 
not  well  bred,  but  not  to  the  same  extent 
that  he  will,  if  he  has  been  kept  in  a  good 
thrifty  condition  from  the  first  day  of  his 
life.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  early  hand¬ 
ling  of  a  bull  has  much  to  do  with  his  use¬ 
fulness  as  a  sire.  c.  a.  schroeder. 

Keep  the  Bunt,  Growing. — Yes;  a  bull 
calf  should  be  kept  in  a  growthy  condition, 
not  fat,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
sire  stronger-constitutioned  calves,  both 
for  beef  and  dairy  purposes.  I  consider 
that  the  ruination  of  many  a  “royally- 
bred”  sire  is  because  he  is  not  always  kept 
in  the  pink  of  condition.  Major  Campbell 
Brown  told  me  once  that  he  did  not  con¬ 
sider  it  to  be  honest  to  his  patrons  to  have 
a  mare  served  unless  the  stallion  was  in 
the  very  best  physical  condition;  and  to 
have  him  in  that  shape,  good  care  must 
always  be  given.  Let  me  add,  do  not  let 
a  young  bull  run  with  the  females  nor  an 
older  one  with  many. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  R.  f.  shannon. 

Steady  the  Bull,.— We  consider  that  a 
bull  that  had  made  a  steady  growth  from 
the  start  until  he  was  matured,  would  be 
a  good  deal  more  reliable  to  transmit  his 
purebred  qualities  to  his  progeny,  than  one 
that  had  been  stunted.  We  also  consider 
th*s  to  be  true  in  growing  heifer  calves.  Of 
course  nearly  every  reader  has  seen  cases 
where  the  progeny  of  a  bull  may  not  re¬ 
semble  him  in  the  least,  which  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  ii  reverted  back  several  genera¬ 
tions,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  10  a  well 
bred  bull  will  generally  transmit  its  breed¬ 
ing  as  well  as  its  size  to  its  progeny.  We 
would  be  very  much  in  favor,  when  in  need 
of  a  good  bull,  of  getting  one  that  had 
made  an  even  growth,  in  preference  to  one 
that  had  been  stunted,  or  to  one  that  had 
been  pushed  to  make  as  quick  growth  as 
possible.  f.  h.  gates  &  sons. 

For  Home  Comfort  use  the  Rochester  Radiator, 
one  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of  two.— Adv. 


Every  Horse  Owner 


Should  Keep  Constantly  on  Hand 


the  old  reliable  remedy  for  SpavInsiRlngbones, Curbs 
Splints,  etc.,  and  all  forms  of  Lameness. 

Fort  Totton,  N.  Dak.,  Aug.  14,  1898. 

Dtar  Sire: — Please  send  me  your  Treatise  on  the  Horae  and 
hisdiseases.  3  have  used  your  Spavin  Cure  this  spring  on  a 

coltthat  had  a  Itonc  Spavin.  1  cured  it  with  just  three  bottles 
of  your  successful  remedy.  Re.-p’y,  NORMON  JEROME, 
Endorsements  like  the  above  are  asufficient  guaran¬ 
tee  of  its  merits.  Price,  $1;  Six  for  #5.  As  a  liniment  for 
family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for 
KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE,  also  “A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse,”  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  J.  B.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBLIRG  FALLS,  VT. 
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are  built  of  the 
very  best  materi¬ 
al,  by  most  ex¬ 
pert  mechanics 
and  upon  the 
most  scientific 
principles  as  to 
bowl  device  and 
mechanical 
parts.  This 
makes  them  dur¬ 
able  ,  effi ci ent, 
easy  to  operate 
and  clean.  The 
Empire  is  sent 

On  tO  Days’  Trial  j 

Write  for  particulars  and  free  catalogue.  ^ 

U.  S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  COMPANY,  * 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Al  Fowls.  Pigs,  Sheep — varieties.  Farm¬ 
ers’  prices.  Cir.  A.  McClain  (No.  T),  Delaware,  N  J. 


rnn  CAI  C  CHEAP.— Self -Regulating  Incu- 
lUn  wALC  bators  and  Brooders.  Send  for 
catalogue.  M.  E.  FIRESTONE,  Sidney,  Ohio. 


Shropshires  and  SontMownsAY^e  belt 

quality.  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


Cjliropshlres— Ewes  and  Rams,  high  grades,  extra 
good  ones:  blocky,  with  heavy  bone,  $6  up.  Also 
C.  W.  Pigs,  50  lbs.,  $5  each.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa 


CUDDDCUIDC  nnww  Sheep  and  lambs  of 
onnuronintl  UUWn  either  sex  for  sale  at 

Farmers’  prices.  Jas.  Sinsabaugh,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


NJATIONAL  DELAINE  MERINOS.  BLACK-TOP 
SPANISH  MERINOS.  SHROPSHIRES.  RAMS 
AND  EWES.  All  Registered.  Correspondence 
solicited.  M.  C.  MULKIN.  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


The  Business  Farmer’s  Sheep. 


$75  takes  10  ewe  lambs;  $(i0  takes  six  yearling  ewes 
$120  takes  10  two-year  ewes:  $100  takes  10  tine  ram 
lambs.  AH  registered  or  eligible,  and  sure  to  please 
Address  W.  A.  BASSETT,  Farmer.  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRE 

Ram  lambs,  sired  by  England’s 
prizewinners;  a  few  good  ewes. 
CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE.— A 
choice  lot  of  young  pigs.  Fine 
stock  a  specialty. 

Sidney  Sprague,  Falconer, N.Y. 


L.  M.Crofhers, 

CROTI1ERS, 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Breeder  of  SOUTHDOWN 
Sheep.  Any  stock  ordered 
from  me  which  is  not  as 
good  as  my  description  or 
better,  can  be  returned  at 
my  expense,  and  purchase 
money  cheerfully  returned. 


QH15NANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene  N. 

Y. — Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs.  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Hens' 
Eggs,  60c.  per  dozen:  10  kinds;  standard  bred. 


nrTri)  y.  rini  red  polled  bull 
rb  I  Cn  llUi  U*tUI  for  Sale.  A  chance  to 
buv  a  rare  animal  at  low  figure. 

MAPLEMONT  STOCK  FARM,  Albany,  Vt. 


Chester  Whites,  Holsteins  and  Choice  Eggs. 

A  line  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters. 
Holsteln-Friesian  Bull  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  Rock  Eggs:  15  for  75  cents. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


■pMne  jersey  Cows,  by  the  carload,  furnished  on 
short  notice,  at  reasonable  prices.  O.  B.  FOOTE, 
Hobart.  N.  Y.  Itef.:  J.  B.  Dutcher,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prloes.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  »07  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE . 

Jersey  Bull  Calf.  A.  J.  C.  C.,  four  months  old,  solid 
silver  gray;  handsome;  exceptionally  well  bred. 
Family  of  large  milkers  and  butter  producers.  No 
one  makes  a  mistake  getting  this  fellow.  F.  o.  b.  at 
your  station.  Further  particulars. 

WHITE  OAK  RIDGE  STOCK  FARM. 

East  Orange,  N.  J 


150  Dellhurst  Holsteins 

for  sale,  including  young  Cows,  Heifers  and  a 
great  lot  of  BULL  CALVES— several  now  ready 
for  service— sons  of  “  DeKol’s  Butter  Boy”,  and 
the  famous  “  Royal  Paul  ”  out  of  advanced  Re¬ 
gistry  cows.  Catalogue. 

DELLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


MAKES 


LEAVITT  MFC. 


QUIET  CATTLE 
Double  Power 
V-BLADE 
cuts  all 
round  horn, 
CO.,  TUSCOLA,  ILL 


flCATII  TR  I  IPC  on  HHN8  and  CHICKHNS 
ULMin  IU  Lilli.  64-page  boot  free. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT.  Box  307.  Apponang.  R.  I. 


ZZ  COW  TIE 

j  them  firmly,  draws 
forward  when  lying 
,  pushes  back  when 
ing,  gives  freedom 
ad,  keeps  them  clean 
n  Mlf.WTfm  CO. 


WELDER’S 

Swing  Stanchion. 

Improvement  over  Smith's. 
8teel  latch;  Automatic 
lock.  Adjusts  itself  when 
open  so  animal  cannot  turn 
it  in  backing  out.  Safest 
and  Quickest  fastening 
made.Send  for  testimonials 
J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 

The  Safest,  Rest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F I R I N C •  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRBNCB-W1LLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 
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ARTICHOKES  FOR  HOGS. 

An  Experience  of  Twenfy-four  Years. 

What  about  artichokes  as  food  for  hogs? 
Can  brood  sows  and  all  kinds  of  hogs  be 
raised  and  kept  on  them  alone,  without 
other  food,  and  the  young  ones  be  fit  for 
market?  What  kind  of  meat  do  they 
make?  If  they  are  fed  something  else  with 
the  artichokes,  at  what  rate  is  it  generally 
done?  What  are  the  best  varieties  to 
grow  on  poor  land?  Can  they  be  kept  up 
without  transplanting  when  the  hogs  are 
turned  on  them  all  the  time?  What  kind 
of  feed  does  the  seed  make  for  poultry? 
How  are  they  raised?  c.  d.  g. 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 

After  an  experience  extending  over  so 
long  a  time  I  think  I  am  competent  to 
speak  from  my  own  standpoint,  at  any 
rate.  I  found  that  brood  sows  required 
other  feed  to  live  on,  and  much  more 
to  fatten.  Young  hogs  cannot  be  fitted 
for  market  feeding  on  artichokes  with¬ 
out  additional  grain.  The  grain  must 
be  fed  liberally.  The  variety  I  bought 
24  years  ago,  and  that  stay  by  me  yet 
without  replacing  or  nursing  culture, 
I  believe  were  called  the  Brazilian  or 
Jerusalem  artichoke.  The  variety  does 
not  make  m  h  difference,  at,  they  are 
all  stayers.  They  are  propagated  by 
planting  the  tubers,  every  eye  of  which 
will  grow,  and  the  tops  make  about  as 
fine  hay  as  hazel  brush.  Some  men  ad¬ 
vocate  growing  them  year  after  year 
for  hog  feed.  I  have  not  seen  their 
farms,  but  I  feel  sure  they  are  not  clean 
farmers.  It  is  said  that  artichokes  are 
such  excellent  food  for  swine  during 
Winter.  If  it  is  true,  when  most  needed 
they  are  frost-locked  in  the  ground.  The 
best  way  I  know  to  ruin  land  is  to  plant 
to  artichokes  and  let  the  hogs  root  the 
land  when  they  can,  during  the  Winter. 
When  the  weather  is  dry  the  land  soon 
gets  so  hard  that  the  hogs  cannot  root 
them  out.  It  is  much  better  to  dream 
dreams  of  their  great  productiveness 
and  value  than  to  try  to  realize  by 
growing  and  feeding. 

If  the  artichokes  are  as  valuable  as 
they  are  cracked  up  to  be  by  some,  every 
farmer  who  grows  hogs  in  America  or 
any  country  would  have  his  artichoke 
field.  But  the  men  who  have  been 
there  give  them  a  wide  go-by.  This 
fact  that  they  are  not  universally  grown 
is  the  strongest  argument  against  their 
value.  New  farmers  are  growing  up  all 
the  time  that  are  wiser  in  their  day  and 
generation  than  their  fathers;  hence, 
they  must  needs  experiment  with  arti¬ 
chokes  and  grow  speedily  rich.  I  try 
to  do  clean  farming,  but  a  few  tubers 
got  into  the  fence  row  in  1876,  when  I 
grew  my  experimental  crop.  They  have 
been  cut  off  one  to  three  times  a  year, 
and  hogged  over,  or  at  least  the  hogs 
have  often  been  in  the  field,  but  they 
are  still  there.  I  do  not  want  to  sell  the 
seed,  nor  do  I  want  any  progressive, 
diligent  farmer  to  plant  them,  if  he 
wishes  to  leave  posterity  a  clean  farm 
as  a  heritage.  The  reason  they  bob  up 
so  often  is  that  they  promise  so  much 
for  so  little.  They  appeal  to  the  weak 
part  of  human  nature,  but  it  takes 
the  strength  of  the  man  to  overcome 
them  when  once  they  are  grown  on  the 
farm.  Don’t  grow  artichokes. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


A  HOLSTEIH-FHIESIAH  MAH  TALKS. 

Being  a  regular  reader  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  many  years  I  saw  therein  some 
controversy  in  recent  issues  in  reference 
to  which  breed  of  cattle,  the  Holsiein 
or  the  Jersey,  is  the  all-purpose  cow  for 
the  general  farmer.  There  were  some 
flattering  communications  for  both 
breeds  in  the  late  issues,  so  much  so,  as 
to  inspire  the  writer  to  give  a  brief  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  herd  which  he  possesses. 
I  had  the  common  scrub  cow  on  my 
farm  for  many  years,  also  Jerseys,  and 
both  breeds  at  present  are  among  the 
“has-beens.”  Altogether  the  all-purpose 
Holstein-Friesians  compose  my  herd, 
which  is  limited  to  between  10  and  20 
animals.  They  are  very  docile  and  are 
easily  trained;  are  hardly  ever  cross 


or  unruly,  and  the  bulls  specially  are 
regular  pets  if  trained  as  such.  Show 
kindness  to  them  and  their  appreciation 
abounds.  Some  time  ago  my  farmer 
had  a  girl  eight  years  old,  rather  a  tom¬ 
boy,  who  would  run  out  to  the  barn, 
ahead  of  the  milkers,  and  would  tie  up 
the  cows,  which  included  a  bull  of  large 
size,  six  or  seven  years  old.  She  took 
a  great  liking  to  our  cows;  while  the 
milking  was  going  on,  she  stood  be¬ 
tween  the  cows  and  pulled  the  hay  out 
of  the  racks  and  let  the  cows  eat  out  of 
her  hands.  The  same  treatment  she 
would  give  to  the  head  of  the  herd,  and 
many  times  she  would  decorate  or  orna¬ 
ment  him  with  her  bonnet  or  cap,  by 
hanging  it  to  his  horns,  and  he  would 
enjoy  it  hugely.  I  sold  him  afterwards, 
being  about  eight  years  old,  to  the  but¬ 
cher,  who  lived  13  miles  from  my  place 
in  a  town.  My  farmer  and  his  son  of 
about  eight  or  nine,  led  the  bull  to  his 
new  quarters.  On  approaching  the  town 
the  boy  wanted  the  honor  of  leading 
the  animal  through  the  streets,  and 
quite  a  sensation  was  created  at  the 
sight  of  a  large  bull,  between  1,600  and 
1,700  pounds  weight,  being  led  by  a 
child  through  a  strange  town.  Where  is 
the  Jersey  that  could  be  trusted  to 
such  ? 

The  Holstein-Friesian  breed  grows  to 
a  large  size,  matures  early,  and  when 
worn  out  as  milk  and  butter  cows,  they 
can  be  fattened  and  sold  for  beef.  On 
the  other  hand,  what  can  you  do  with 
a  Jersey  when  her  usefulness  is  over  as 
a  producer  of  milk  and  butter?  The 
butcher  will  not  buy  them  except  for 
cheap  sale,  and  their  standard  price  is 
under  $3.  The  Holstein-Friesians  brings 
from  $30  to  $40,  and  bulls  when  they  get 
too  big  bring  from  $50  to  $60  when  they 
are  fattened,  making  a  fine  quality  of 
beef.  Where  is  the  Jersey  bull  to  come 
in  after  his  usefulness  has  ceased?  He 
will  not  do  to  fatten  and  sell  to  the 
butcher,  except  at  a  low  price.  An  old 
Jersey  bull  is  a  dangerous  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  to  have  about  the  house.  More 
people  have  been  killed  by  the  Jersey 
than  by  any  other  breed.  I  never  heard 
of  any  person  being  killed  by  a  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesian  bull,  though  it  may  have 
happened. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  are  an 
all-purpose  breed  for  the  general  farm¬ 
er.  The  last  15  years’  experience  has 
taught  me  the  difference  between  the 
several  breeds  in  question;  not  being 
prejudiced  against  any  breed,  I  find 
among  them  all  some  very  fine  individ¬ 
ual  cows,  the  Holstein  and  Jersey  not 
excepted.  If  a  farmer  goes  into  raising 
the  Holstein-Friesian  breed  or  any  other 
let  him  get  a  good  foundation  stock,  of 
good  milk  and  butter  strain,  purebred, 
and  raise  his  own  stock  or  herd.  Keep 
it  pure,  and  treat  the  herd  with  kind¬ 
ness.  It  will  be  an  ornament  to  the 
place  and  neighborhood.  Surplus  stock 
can  always  be  sold  at  remunerative 
prices,  and  the  demand  for  such  stock 
is  prevailing  at  all  times.  l.  s. 

York  County,  Pa. 


An  Ohio  Holstein. — The  cow  pictured 
on  the  first  page  was  raised  at  Dell- 
hurst  Farm,  Mentor,  Ohio,  She  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  Black  and  White 
breed.  As  a  three-year-old  her  official 
record  was  16.32  pounds  of  butter  in 
seven  days,  or  382.93  pounds  of  milk  for 
the  same  period.  This  test  was  made 
in  midwinter,  February  18-24,  1900.  That 
is  the  sort  of  cow  that  milks  the  mort¬ 
gage  and  puts  butter  on  the  farmer’s 
bread. 

Fence  Wire  for  Sii.o. — I  have  just 
built  a  silo  and  hooped  it  with  Page 
woven  wire,  seven  wires,  40  inches  high. 
I  would  answer  the  question  in  one 
word,  “Don’t.”  Why  anybody  ever 
thought  of  it  or  recommended  it,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know.  It  has  no  redeem¬ 
ing  features  that  I  can  find.  Rods,  or 
flat  hoops,  are  cheaper,  can  be  put  on 
with  one-fourth  the  labor,  can  be  tight¬ 
ened  with  much  less  trouble,  and  you 


get  all  the  strength  there  is  in  them,  if  I 
necessary,  while  with  the  fence  wire  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  tighten  all  the 
wires  equally.  The  simple  and  easy  way 
for  a  round  silo  is  to  use  %-inch  or  %- 
inch  steel  rods,  two  pieces  to  each  hoop, 
with  good  long  threads  and  nut  on  each 
end.  These  ends  should  pass  through 
holes  bored  into  two  staves  which  are 
twice  the  thickness  of  the  others,  placed 
fo’*  the  purpose  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
silo  j.  k.  N. 

Maumee.  O. 

New  Test  Bottle. — The  New  York 
Produce  Review  refers  to  a  new  bottle 
for  testing  milk,  invented  by  Constan¬ 
tine  Wagner: 

The  Improvement  consists  in  flattening 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  to  facilitate  the  fill¬ 
ing  and  emptying  and  to  permit  an  open 
graduation  of  tenths  and  allow  accurate 
reading  to  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent. 
Mr.  Wagner  claims  that  the  flattened  neck 
forms  a  double  passage  for  the  liquid  and 
the  air,  insuring  ready  inflow  of  the  liquid 
which  runs  through  one  side  of  the  neck 
while  the  remaining  portion  of  the  neck 
allows  the  escape  of  air;  when  emptying, 
the  bottle  is  tilted  to  the  right  or  left  in  a 
vertical  plane  coinciding  with  the  largest 
diameter  of  the  tube,  so  that  the  liquid 
flows  out  in  a  continuous  stream. 


SHARPLES 

Cream 

Separators 

ALWAYS  THE  LEST 

If  no  agent  in 
your  neigh¬ 
borhood  will 
bringaSharp- 
les  Farm  Sep 
arator  and 
demonstrate 
its  superiority 
we  will  loan 
you  one  abso¬ 
lutely  free. 

The  machine 
will  be  loaned  witn  no  obliga 
tion  to  buy,  a  guarantee  for 
its  prompt  return  in  case  it  is 
not  bought  being  all  we  ask. 
One  agent  may  out-talk  another 
who  represents  a  better  machine, 
but  a  superior  machine  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  its  superiority  in  an  actual 
trial.  Send  for  catalogue  No  25 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Wemt  Chamfer,  Pa. 

THE  SIIAKPLES  OO., 

88  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Late  Laying  Hens. — In  regard  to 
forcing  hens  to  lay  in  October  and 
November,  my  only  treatment  has  been 
to  feed  well  all  through  the  season  and 
keep  them  at  it.  I  have  hens  all  the 
way  from  one  to  three,  and  some  four 
years  old.  The  older  they  are  the  later 
they  will  shed,  and  if  well  cared  for 
many  of  them  will  lay  until  the  old 
feathers  are  nearly  all  off  and  the  new 
ones  well  started,  after  which  they  will 
take  a  rest.  My  oldest  hens  will  often 
lay  until  December,  when  the  pullets 
will  be  in  full  blast.  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  had  hens  moult  and  get  to  busi¬ 
ness  again  in  October  or  November,  al¬ 
though  good  authorities  say  that  a  hen 
that  sits  and  raises  a  brood  of  chicks  is 
as  good  as  a  pullet  for  late  Fall  and 
Winter  laying.  l.  j.  w. 

Summit,  R.  I. 


Some  cows  in  the  United  States  have 
made  remarkable  performances  with  their 
udders,  heels  and  horns,  but  they  will  all 
have  to  take  a  back  seat  before  this  up-to- 
date  bovine  mentioned  by  a  Canadian 
paper:  “Seven  years  ago  a  farmer  hung 
his  waistcoat  in  his  farmyard,  leaving  his 
gold  watch  in  the  pocket.  It  was  promptly 
devoured'  by  a  hungry  calf.  Recently  the 
animal  was  slaughtered,  and  the  watch 
was  found  lodged  between  the  lungs.  The 
process  of  respiration  had  kept  it  wound 
up,  and  it  had  only  lost  four  minutes.” 


A  CHALLENGE 


We  challenge  anyone  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  hand  separator  that  will 
run  nseaBlly  (and  at  the  same 
time  skim,  as  much  milk  and 
skim  as  clean)  as  the 


Hand 


?The  Reid  1900  Separator 
gained  the  firet  week  three 
pounds  of  butter  from  the 
same  amonnt  of  milk  as  bo 


fore.  It  is  the  tightest-running 
machine  I  have  ever  seen.” 

C.  W.  Hunts,  Bristol, 
Write  for  the  book. 

A.  H.  REID 

30th  &  Market  Sts.,  Phila 


< 


National 

Hand  Separator 


The  closest  skimming,  light¬ 
est  running,  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  hand  separator.  To 
prove  this,  we  will  give 
you  ten  days’  trial 
i  without  charge. 


Use  it 
Ten  Days  Free 


<  and  if  you  find  a  fault  in  it,  return  at  our 
expense.  Full  particulars  on  request. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co..  Newark.  N.J 


GRAND  PRIZE 

PARIS  EXPOSITION 


The  De  Laval  Cream  Separators 

have  been  awarded  the 

GRAND  PRIZE - 


by  the  International  Jury  of  Awards,  at  the 
PARIS  EXPOSITION,  over  many  separator 
exhibits  from  various  countries,  the  De  Laval  superi¬ 
ority  being  unquestionable  in  every  material  respect. 

Lesser  awards,  of  different  grades  of  medals, 
were  made  to  several  other  separators. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
Chicago. 

103  &  105  Mission  St., 

San  Francisco. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

327  Commissioners  St., 
Montreal. 
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Humorous. 


Cast  your  bread  upon  the  water, 

But  don't  make  the  sad  mistake 

Of  believing  what  you  scatter 
Will  make  its  return  as  cake. 

—Philadelphia  Record. 

“They  say  money  is  a  drug  in  the 
market.”  “Is  it?  I  feel  like  prescribing 
myself  a  number  of  large  doses.” — Puck. 

She — “Do  you  believe  in  signs?”  He — 
“Most  assuredly.  That’s  the  way  I 
make  my  living.  I’m  a  sign  painter.” — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

“How  was  Admiral  Dewey’s  naval 
rank  reduced  when  he  got  married?” 
“He  became  Mrs.  Dewey’s  second  mate.” 
— Our  Dumb  Animals. 

First  Elder. — “I  haven’t  seen  Deacon 
Spiegel  aroun’  lately.  W’at’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  ’im?”  Second  Elder. — “Why 
his  mule  executed  a  flank  movement  on 
’im  last  week,  ’n  he’s  bin  in  bed  ever 
since!” — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

“Look  here!”  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
as  he  stumbled  into  his  twentieth  pud¬ 
dle;  “I  thought  you  said  you  knew  where 
all  the  bad  places  were  on  this  road?” 
“Well,”  replied  the  native  who  had  vol¬ 
unteered  to  guide  him  through  the  dark¬ 
ness,  “we’re  a  flndin’  ’em,  ain’t  we?” — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

“Don’t  you  know  that  you  will  have 
more  money  to  spend  if  you  succeed  in 
establishing  the  social  system  I  advo¬ 
cate?”  “Don’t  want  no  more  money  to 
spend,”  answered  Farmer  Corntossel, 
coolly.  “I’ve  paid  off  the  mortgages  an’ 
kin  raise  all  I  want  to  eat.  What  I’m 
gatherin’  in  now  is  money  to  put  in  the 
bank.” — Washington  Star. 

“Mamma!  mamma!”  she  cried,  “Tom¬ 
my’s  making  faces  at  me.”  “Ain’t  do¬ 
ing  anything  of  the  kind,”  retorted  the 
boy.  “Why,  Tommy,”  corrected  the  in¬ 
dulgent  parent,  “I  saw  you  myself.”  “No 
you  didn’t,”  persisted  the  boy.  “I 
couldn’t  make  a  face  if  I  wanted  to.  All 
I  did  was  to  screw  up  the  readymade 
one  I’ve  got.” — Chicago  Post. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

^WHOLESALE  PRICES,  JFSSS 

For  Houses.  Barn*,  Roofa,  *11  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 

— - s.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 

rprlse  you.  Write  for  Samples 
*46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


BCB'  D*IUi|  iwvao,  »**  v 

Srofits.  In  nse  5  8  years, 
r 


.  „  „  # _  Officially  - 

Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W?  INQERSOLL,  ' 


COOK  BOOK  FREE 

Containing  3*5  Pages,  Over  2500 
Recipes,  Round  in  Cloth. 

TO  ALL  PURCHASERS.  Agents  make  25  Per 
Cent  Commission  selling  our  goods. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  TERMS. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO  , 

P.  O.  Box  290,  Dept.  R.  31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


MILK  PAINT 

One-quarter  the  cost  of  oil  paints;  spreads  farther, 
looks  as  well,  wears  longer.  We  furnish  the  dry 
paint,  you  the  milk.  40  lbs.  shipped  for  $2.  Mail  postal 
for  circular.  N.  Y.  PAINT  CO.,  World  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


Catalog  Free. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  Days’ 

Trial.  Guaranteed.  Double 

and  Combination  Beam. 

OSGOOD  103  Central  St. 

BINCHAMTON.N  Y. 


FAR  M_T  RUCKS  and  STEEL  WHEELS 

for  your  OLD  WAGONS  are 
sold  direct  to  the  farmers  by 

THE  FARHERS 
HANDY 
WAdON  CO., 
Saginaw,  filch. 


GRASS 

TOOLS 


2EO.M.  CLARK. 

Send  for  Circular  to 
Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 

hirganum,  conn. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 
p  WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  I. 


New  Cyclone  CUTTER 

With  its  Compound  Spiral  Cutting  and  Shred- 

OulinHor  combined,  is  the  latest  great  ad- 
Uing  ujlillUcij  vance  in  feed  cutter  construction. 
The  Cylinder  draws  and  cuts  feed  from  both  sides  of  the 
machine  toward  the  center,  thus  reducing  strain  and 
friction  on  both  sides  of  machine,  and  throws  the  feed 
from  center  of  spout,  thereby  making  it  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  for  the  machine  to  clog.  Write  ns  at  once  for 
circular,  which  fully  describes  this  new  cutting  device, 
as  well  as  for  Introductory  prices  and  terms.  Mention 
this  paper. 

FARMERS  MFC.  CO., 

MassiHon,  Ohio. 


Nordyke  Sc  Marmon  Co. 

■■*■  ■  *  ■  are  famous  the  world  over  for  their  durability,  economy  and 
gWl  |I|S  good  grinding  qualities.  On  the  market  over  ;>0  yeata.  the 
■■■  1  y,est  for  general  farm  uses  and  custom  grinding.  Guaran¬ 

teed  and  sent  on  trial.  Factory  prices.  Send  for  Book  on  Mills. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO., 

Flour  Mill  Builders,  870  Day  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CRE  OF  CORNi 


and  Its  possibilities  tinder  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

" A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE ” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL 

I  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Revised  and  up-to-date,  nest* 
ly  bound  into  a  volume  of  934  pages-  It  embraces  full  inform- 
stion  from  planting  to  feeding  the  cron,  and  includes  working 
plans  and  specifications  for  building  nil  silos.  Also  embraces  | 

I —Silage Crops.  II  -Silos, 
i  Ill-Silage.  IV-Feedlng  of  Silage. 

V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI — The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  And  illustrations  and  complete  plana  for  round  and 

I*  rectangular  Bilos,  dairy  barns  tables  of  com¬ 
pounded  rations,  etc.  Mulled  for  lOe. 

'll  or  stumps. 

SILVER  MFC.  C< 

Salem,  Ohio. 


Well  Drillers!  Use 

LOOMIS’ 

“Clipper” 
Driller. 

The  Standard 
of  America ! 

Strongeat  I  Takes  least 
power!  Garries  heaviest  tools  I  Drills  much  faster  t 
Most  convenient  to  handle  I  Will  last  longer  and 
make  the  owner  more  money  than  any  other 
Well  Drill  on  earth. 

We  also  make  many  other  machines  for  drilling  teells 
of  all  diameters  and  depths.  Machines  for  Horse ,  Steam, 
and  Gasoline  Power.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

LOOMIS  A  NYMAN,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


For  Pumping  or  Driving 
Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  or  other 
machines  re¬ 
quiring  light 
power  but  ab¬ 
solutely  steady 
motion, 

BUY  A 

“SUCCESS”  t°reaedhp°0RwsEer. 

it  has  a  governor  which  regulates  the  walk  of  the  horses  to  a  nice¬ 
ty  and  delivers  an  absolutely  steady  and  even  motion  to  the  ma- 
cnlne  driven.  With  our  Back  Geared  Pump  Jack  It  makes  a  splen¬ 
did  pumping  outfit.  If  yon  want  a  tread  power  for  any  purpose, 
buy  a  ••Success,”  1,  2  or  3-horse.  They  will  deliver  more  power 
than  any  other  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong  enough 
for  largest  horses,  etc.  More  about  them  In  our  large  illustrated 
catalogue,  and  about  our  sweep  powers,  gasoline  engines,  windmills, 
fodder  and  ensilage  cutters, wood  saws, buskers ^teel  tanks, etc.  Free 

APPLETON  MFQ.  CO*  V  FARQ0  ST„  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


HORSE  POWERS, 


THRASHKR8 
AND  CLEANERS 


WOOD  SAWS 


On*  A  two-horae  Thrashing  Outfit*.  Level  PIITTCDC 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  *  I  LllO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent.  Willet.  N.  Y 


fThiB  can  best  he  done  by  grinding 
all  the  grain  fed  to  live  etock 

SCIENTIFIC 

both  sweep  and  power, make 4  « 

go  the  farthest.  Crush  and' 
ear  corn,  ihucks  on  or  off,r  •*** 
other  grains,  separate  or 

sinfri  4  v 


See  advantages  in  free  ca»  ^ 

FOOS  MANFC^ 

Sprlngfielr 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalc  £ 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  <5 


Boomer  & 
,acuse,N.Y. 


GEM  ■&Baler 


_____  Warranted  the  lightest,  strong¬ 

est  chsapest  A  fastest  Full  N  la^Oircle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  15  tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

dEORCE^ERT^L^boT^OlHNCYjJLJy^ 


Ithedriii^ 

le  beyond  a  doubt 

THE  PURE  WELL. 

A  never-failing  stratum  can  be  < 
quickly  and  easily  found  with  the 1 

STAR 

DRILLING 
MACHINE 

and  much  worthless, ' 
barren,  arid  ground 
can  be  made  valuable 
'  thereby.  Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue. 

;  Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. ; 


BO WSHER  MILLS/ 1 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Haveconical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LICHTEST  RUNNINC. 

Have  them  in  7  sizes — 2  to  25  horse 
power.  One  stylo  for  windwheel  use. 
(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P.  If.  BOWSllLU  CO.,  South  Baud,  Ind 


RMJ-ROSS 

Ww  and  you  hare  the  most  durable^ 
and  the  most  efficient 

Dry  Fodder  AIITTCD 
and  EnsilageU U  I  I  til 

on  the  market.  Equipped  with  shred¬ 
der  head  at  a  small  additional  cost. 

Great  variety  of  sires,  cutting  from 
%  in.  up.  Deliver  feed  an v where  at 
any  angle.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  80 

The  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Sprlngfleld.O. 


GRIND 


YOUR  GRAIN 

AT  HOME 

and  save  the  toll.  Yon  have  the 
horsea.we  have  the  power  and 
mill.  Thousands  of  the  ■ 

PEERLESS  MILLS 

b  are  now  In  use.  They  work 
d  FAST,  FINE,  EASY. 
Make  family  meal  or  feed. 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 
Crlculars,  prices,  &c.,  free. 
W.  J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


FARMER’S  FORGE 

The  h— diest  thing  a  man  can  have  on 
his  farm.  With  our  ball  bearing  forge  I 
you  can  make  all  your  repairs  and  save  time  [ 
and  blacksmith  bills.  We  pay  the  freight  I 
and  give  a  combined  anvil  and  vise  CDC  C 
Send  at  once  for  free  catalogue.  T  lit 

Forges  sold  last  year  in  every  stst.  Id  the  Union. 

O.  It.  Harper  Mfg,  Co.,  Box  24G,  M  urshullton  n.lowa. 


IYST0NE 

RN  HUSKER 


—AND— 


FODDER  SHREDDER 

The  first  successful  Husker  built 
The  most  efficient  Shredder. 

This  machine  will  add  20  per  cent 
to  the  acreage  of  your  farm,  for  it 
converts  the  entire  corn  plant  into  a  sale¬ 
able  product. 

It  husks  the  ears,  delivering  them  into 
crib  or  wagon,  while  it  shreds  stalks, 
leaves,  etc.,  into  a  fine  soft  fodder,  readily 
eaten  by  all  kinds  of  stock.  Every  ma-_ 
chine  equipped  with  our  famous  DOU¬ 
BLE  SPIRAL  SHREDDER  HEAD. - - 

1900  models  show  important  new 
features.  Sizes  suitable  for 
any  purpose. 

We  make  the  largest  and 
finest  line  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  world. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

KEYSTOHE  MFG.C0.1 

24  River  St. 

Sterling,  III. 


TORNADO 


Un¬ 
equaled 
for  Ensi- 
lage  or 
Dry  Fod¬ 
der  Shredding. 

Cuts  Hay  and  Straw  without  change  in  attachments 
saving  cost  of  extra  cutting  head.  Sample  of 
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FIGHTING  THE  ASPARAGUS  RUST. 

WILL  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  DO  IT  ? 

A  Big  Battery  on  Wheels. 

A  WHOLESALE  SPRAYING  JOB— With  Mr.  F. 
A.  Sirrine,  entomologist  of  the  Queens  County  branch 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  I  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Downs,  of  Matti- 
tuck,  on  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  where  some 
practical  experiments  are  being  made  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  as  a  preventive  of  Asparagus  rust.  The  rust 
has  made  great  havoc  in  this  section  of  the  Island, 
and,  unless  some  effective  remedy  is  applied,  the  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  practically  wiped  out.  The  experiments 
carried  out  on  Mr.  Downs’s  farm  show  that  the  trouble 
can  be  checked  by  a  liberal  spraying  with  Bordeaux. 
It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  go  over  a  small  patch 
two  or  three  times  a  week  with  a  hand  sprayer,  but 
where  one  has  several  acres  the  problem  is  a  different 
one.  The  plants  grow  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  some 
are  broad-spreading  and  in  thick  bunches,  so  that  to 
spray  a  large  field  by  hand,  and  as  thoroughly  as 
necessary,  would  cost  more  than  the 
crop  is  worth.  The  spraying  must  be 
started  as  soon  as  cutting  is  stopped 
in  the  early  Summer,  and  continued 
well  into  the  Fall.  The  plan  of  mowing 
off  the  whole  field  and  burning  the  tops 
will  destroy  a  great  amount  of  the  rust 
spores,  but  it  has  a  bad  effect  on  the 
plants,  weakening  the  roots  and  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  throw  out  a  large  number 
of  small  shoots.  A  thorough  job  of 
spraying  means  that  every  stalk, 
branch  and  bit  of  foliage  must  be 
touched  with  the  mixture.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  more  than  can  be  expected,  but 
any  places  left  unprotected  are  liable 
to  attack  by  the  disease. 

A  GOOD  POWER  SPRAYER.— For 
some  time  Mr.  Sirrine  and  Mr.  Downs 
have  been  studying  this  question  in  or¬ 
der  to  learn  just  what  was  needed  in 
the  shape  of  a  power  sprayer  to  do  this 
job  thoroughly,  quickly  and  with  the 
least  possible  expense;  and  a  machine 
been  devised  which  does  the  work  ad¬ 
mirably.  It  is  a  tank  holding  about  250 
gallons,  mounted  high  on  trucks.  A 
chain  gear  connected  with  one  of  the 
hind  wheels  runs  the  pump  and  spray¬ 
ing  apparatus.  It  can  be  used  to  spray 
one  row  only,  or,  when  fully  rigged, 
will  cover  two,  straddling  one  and 
thoroughly  doctoring  half  a  row  on 
each  side.  Two  men  are  required  to  run 
it  to  advantage,  one  to  drive  the  horses  and  the  other 
to  attena  to  the  pump.  Two  horses  draw  it  all  right 
when  fully  loaded.  The  pump  is  geared  so  that  a 
very  slow  motion  of  the  team  will  give  all  the  force 
needed,  and  there  is  a  safety-valve  attachment  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  pump  from  working  too  powerfully  when 
the  horses  move  rapidly,  as  in  going  down  hill.  The 
Deming  nozzle  is  used,  and  24  of  these,  some  of  which 
can  be  turned  at  any  desired  angle  to  suit  peculiari- 
ities  of  wind  or  height  of  grass,  throw  a  fine  spray 
against  the  rows  in  every  direction.  Every  plant 
passes  through  a  fog  as  dense  as  a  Newfoundland 
Fishing-Bank  mist,  and  the  only  places  that  escape  a 
thorough  wetting  are  an  occasional  small  spot  on  the 
inside  of  a  stalk  where  the  bunches  are  unusually 
thick.  The  machine  is  shown  in  operation  at  Fig.  249. 

WILL  BORDEAUX  DO  THE  BUSINESS?— That  is 
the  question  of  most  importance.  Mr.  Sirrine  is  not 
going  to  make  any  definite  statements  until  the  test 
has  been  carried  out  a  little  farther,  as  he  does  not 
wish  to  influence  growers  to  go  to  the  expense  of  any 


expensive  spraying  operation  unless  it  will  surely 
clear  out  the  rust.  Yet  some  of  the  results  obtained 
on  this  farm  thus  far  are  striking.  In  one  field  a 
square  section  was  left  unsprayed,  and  its  brown  and 
dead  look  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  healthy 
green  of  the  part  that  was  treated  with  Bordeaux.  In 
another  field  every  other  row  was  left  to  fight  the 
battle  for  itself,  and  it  made  a  poor  showing.  One 
man  who  was  looking  on  said:  “Those  rows  show  as 
distinctly  as  the  stripes  on  the  flag,”  and  it  was  so. 
The  unsprayed  rows  were  dwarfed  and  brown.  But  it 
will  not  do  to  put  on  a  little  Bordeaux  in  the  middle 
of  July,  and  think  that  one  dose  will  do  the  business. 
Asparagus  grows  so  rapidly  that  even  when  sprayed 
every  week  young  shoots  will  come  up  and  get  infest¬ 
ed  with  the  rust  in  the  period  when  it  is  most  preva¬ 
lent.  I  noticed  brown  stalks  in  some  of  the  large 
green  bunches,  and  was  told  that  they  were  the  young 
growth  that  had  come  up  between  spraying  times  and 
caught  the  disease.  It  is  also  difficult  to  get  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  stick  on  these  quick-growing  young  sprouts 
where  there  is  but  little  foliage.  It  is  apt  to  gather 


in  large  drops  on  the  stems  and  roll  off.  After  the 
plants  get  hard  and  woody  they  become  somewhat 
rust-proof,  and  such  frequent  sprayings  would  not 
he  needed  if  it  were  not  for  the  young  growth  that 
is  constantly  springing  up.  The  preparation  used  in 
spraying  is  the  ordinary  Bordeaux  with  the  addition 
of  a  resin  solution,  the  chief  benefit  of  which  is  to 
make  the  mixture  stick  betcer.  It  does  stick,  too,  like 
a  porous  plaster.  The  Summer  rust  has  a  reddish- 
brown  appearance,  and  Mr.  Sirrine  pointed  out  some 
stalks  on  which  the  Darluca,  a  fungus  enemy  of  the 
rust,  was  working.  Unfortunately  there  is  not  enough 
of  this  disease  at  present  to  go  around.  A  little  later 
the  rust  becomes  black,  and  in  this  stage  passes  the 
Winter,  and  is  ready  for  business  another  year. 

CLEAR  OUT  THE  WEEDS  AND  BUSHES.— On 
farms  that  have  been  largely  used  in  growing  aspara¬ 
gus  there  are  more  or  less  volunteer  plants  by  the 
roadsides  and  in  the  corners  of  fields.  These  make 
harboring  places  for  the  rust  and  other  diseases,  and 
should  he  carefully  looked  after.  Weeds  and  bushes 


around  fences  and  along  roadsides  are  an  abomina¬ 
tion  anyway.  It  is  some  trouble  to  keep  them  down, 
but  still  more  to  rid  the  fields  of  the  foul  seeds  that 
they  sow,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bugs,  worms  and  plant 
diseases  which  they  furnish  a  home  for.  It  costs 
something  to  maintain  a  quarantine  system  at  a  great 
seaport  like  New  York,  bui  no  sensible  man  grudges 
the  money  expended  to  prevent  diseases  from  getting 
a  foothold  in  this  country.  Why  not  quarantine  the 
farm  against  weeds  and  worms  as  nearly  as  possible? 
The  wild  cherry  trees  seen  along  some  highways, 
loaded  with  Black  knot  and  bushels  of  tent-caterpil¬ 
lars  are  a  nuisance  that  should  be  done  away  with  by 
law.  _  w.  w.  h. 

CABBAGE  SEED  ON  LONG  ISLAND. 

Unlike  a  straw  hat,  a  cabbage  has  no  disposition  to 
go  to  seed  the  first  year.  It  must  rest  through  the 
Winter,  and,  when  set  out  in  Spring,  as  ready  to  take 
a  fresh  hold  and  go  into  the  seed  business.  Oases  are 
reported  where  young  plants  which  had  been  stunted 
on  account  of  unfavorable  conditions  after  transplant¬ 
ing,  have  mistaken  this  rest  for  the 
Winter  vacation,  and  tried  to  produce 
seed  the  first  year;  hut  (they  made 
about  as  poor  a  job  of  it  as  people  usu¬ 
ally  do  Who  go  at  their  work  in  a  half¬ 
hearted  way.  Long  Island  is  said  to 
produce  a  large  percentage  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  seed  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Some  men  there  have  inherited  the 
business  from  their  father,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  all  their  lives  until  they  have 
it  down  to  a  science.  No  particular 
treatment  is  required  the  first  year  ex¬ 
cept  the  good  cultivation  and  care 
needed  to  produce  marketable  heads. 
It  will  not  do  to  save  the  inferior 
heads  for  seed  purposes,  as  this  pro¬ 
cess  would  iL  time  greatly  degenerate 
the  strain.  This  is  true  of  any  other 
seed.  It  will  get  poor  quickly  if  left 
to  itself,  and  only  the  most  careful 
selection  will  keep  it  up  to  the  highest 
mark.  A  big  hill  of  potatoes  may 
sometimes  be  raised  from  a  very  small 
tuber,  but  if  this  plan  is  kept  up  long, 
one  will  soon  have  only  small  potatoes 
to  plant  "~r  eat  either.  A  common- 
sense  rule  would  iseem  to  be  to  save 
seed  from  just  as  near  the  ideal  pro¬ 
duct  as  possible,  whether  cabbage,  po¬ 
tatoes  or  corn.  During  the  Winter  the 
cabbages  intended  for  seed  are  stored 
in  trenches  in  the  field.  The  trenches 
are  ventilated  with  straw,  and  are  on 
dry  ground  to  lessen  the  chance  of  rot.  A  moderate 
amount  of  freezing  does  not  hurt  them.  Early  in 
Spring  the  heads  are  gashed  and  set  out  again  and 
cultivated  the  same  as  the  first  year.  After  being 
gathered  the  seed  is  spread  on  the  barn  floor  or  some 
other  convenient  place  to  dry,  and  is  afterwards  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned.  Prices  obtained  for  the  seed  range 
from  30  to  50  cents  per  pound  according  to  the  va¬ 
riety,  the  kindls  that  are  least  productive  of  seed  bring¬ 
ing  the  highest  figure.  Considerable  money  may  be 
stored  away  in  small  compass  in  a  crop  of  cabbage 
seed.  One  grower  showed  me  his  yield,  which  was 
spread  on  canvas  on  the  upper  barn  floor.  There  was 
probably  not  far  from  a  ton  of  cleaned  seed,  worth 
from  ?600  to  $1,000 — quite  an  amount  of  money  for 
one  load  of  produce.  At  present  prices  a  man  would 
have  to  sell  70  tons  of  good  hay;  1,300  bushels  of 
wheat;  1,600  bushels  of  potatoes;  7,700  pounds  of  hops, 
or  2,500  bushels  of  apples,  to  get  $1,000.  And  a  dairy¬ 
man  who  is  shipping  his  product  to  the  New  York 
market  would  have  to  send  500  pounds  of  butter  or 
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34,000  quarts  of  milk  to  get  the  same  sum.  But  these 
big  figures  should  not  induce  anyone  to  give  up  his 
general  farming,  sell  his  cows  or  cut  down  his  or¬ 
chards  in  order  to  go  into  cabbage-seed  growing  for 
commercial  purposes.  It  is  a  business  by  itself,  a 
specialty  requiring  a  large  amount  of  experience,  and 
a  greenhornls  first  attempt  would  quite  likely  be  a 
fizzle.  w.  w.  h. 

A  NURSERY  LIAR  AND  HIS  LIES. 

An  Ananias  from  Alabama. 

A  company  with  headquarters  in  Alabama  has  been 
securing  orders  in  this  county  for  peach  trees  which  they 
say  are  budded  on  the  Myrobolan  plum,  and  which  for 
this  reason  will  live  40  years,  and  bear  fruit  every  year 
and  never  miss,  even  when  others  fail,  on  account  of 
late  frosts.  The  firm’s  apple  trees  are  on  French  stock, 
which  cost  them  $30  per  100,  and  being  grafted  into 
these  French  crabs  they  are  absolutely  healthy,  being 
free  from  every  kind  of  insect  pest,  disease  or  blight 
whatsoever.  They  also  sell  a  most  wonderful  grape— a 
seedless  grape — which  will  produce  250  pounds  of  very  fine 
grapes  the  second  year  after  setting,  which  will  keep 
all  the  Winter  in  this  warm  climate,  and  then,  when 
Spring  comes,  this  fine  grape  turns  to  first-class  raisins. 
They  also  secure  orders  for  a  bloomless  apple,  which, 
however,  bears  apples  every  year,  the  tree  putting  forth 
its  fruit  like  the  fig.  All  this  appears  wonderful  and 
very  desirable  to  many  of  the  farmers,  and  quite  a 
number  have  made  big  orders.  I  send  you  the  following 
clipped  from  a  county  paper.  Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  please 
turn  on  the  light? 

“The  golden  opportunity  to  buy  fruit  trees  that  is 
adapted  to  our  climate  and  that  is  guaranteed  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

“It  is  to  one  and  alls  interest  who  buy  nursery  stock 
to  patronize  responsible  firms  of  and  old  standing  and  not 
buy  trees  from  inexperience  agents. 

“It  is  highly  necessary  that  all  families  should  have 
plenty  of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit  for  home  necessities 
and  no  family  should  try  to  live  without  it. 

“Good  fruit  is  essential  to  health. 

“It  is  the  way  to  save  money,  to  spend  money  for 
good  trees. 

“Three  of  the  seven  -  Bros,  will  be  at  this  place 

and  in  the  country  adjacent  for  a  few  weeks  soliciting 
orders.  They  have  had  twenty-five  years  experience  in 
fruit  culture.  They  have  also  got  proof  that  they  are 
reliable,  and  have  never  sold  any  trees  that  have  not 
given  perfect  satisfaction. 

“They  grow  their  own  stock,  and  do  their  own  selling 
and  delivering. 

“We  wish  to  have  a  talk  with  every  man  in  this 
county,  who  wishes  to  see  it  developed  and  bettered  in 
the  way  of  fruit  growing,  and  we  do  not  object  to  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  man  concerning  our  business  though  he  has  no 
other  motive  than  curiosity. 

“Gentlemen,  we  are  in  the  business  to  stay.  It  is  our 
lifetime  business. 

“It  is  to  our  interest  to  please  our  customers;  it  is  to  the 
people’s  interest  to  patronize  men  who  understand  their 
business. 

“We  sell  apple  trees  propagated  on  the  French  crab, 
whole  root,  and  also  inoculate  peaches  on  the  myrabolian 
plum  root  and  peach  on  Japan  pear  seedlings  which  in¬ 
sures  them  against  borers  and  add  greatly  to  the  length 
of  life  and  certainly  to  a  good  crop  of  and  develops 
fruit  much  better.”  J.  m.  j. 

Haywood,  Ala. 

This  is  another  shameful  swindle.  The  perpetra¬ 
tors  may  have  some  semblance  oi  honesty,  but  if  they 
have  their  consciences  are  so  befogged  by  the  exag¬ 
gerated  and  misconceived  ideas  they  hold  that  they 
are  utterly  unworthy  of  the  dependance  of  anyone 
who  expects  to  plant  trees.  It  is  a  pity  that  there  are 
so  many  brothers  in  the  company.  Among  the  lot 
there  must  be  some  who  have  intelligence  enough  to 
know  that  no  sort  of  stock  will  make  a  peach  tree  “live 
40  years.”  There  may  be  peach  trees  in  Alabama  40 
years  old,  but  any  such  are  on  their  own  roots  and 
not  on  plum  roots  of  any  kind.  Apple  trees  on 
“French  crab”  stocks  are  a  fake;  in  other  words,  the 
whole  thing  is  a  fraud.  No  stock  will  cause  apple  or 
other  trees  to  be  “free  from  every  kind  of  insect  peist, 
disease  or  blight  whatsoever.”  This  is  a  base  false¬ 
hood.  It  is  like  some  of  the  lies  told  by  the  famous 
Ohio  children  of  Ananias,  whom  we  have  lately  heard 
of  working  among  the  New  York  fruit  growers.  We 
have  heard  about  the  big  clusters  of  grapes  brought 
to  the  Israelitish  camp  from  Canaan,  but  if  the  spies 
could  only  have  found  one  of  these  vines  that  bear  “250 
pounds  of  grapes  the  second  year  after  setting,”  and 
keep  all  Winter  and  then  turn  to  raisins  they  would 
never  have  returned  to  tell  of  their  success,  but  have 
gone  into  the  vineyard  business  and  been  ready  to 
sell  grapes,  raisins  and  wine  to  their  brethren  when 
they  entered  the  promised  land  a  little  later.  What  a 
terrible  lie  that  is!  Give  the  cake  and  the  whole 
bakery  to  Alabama!  We  may  as  well  lay  the  new 
battleship  Alabama  at  anchor  in  Mobile  Bay  and  send 
out  these  “seven  brethren”  to  engage  the  enemy  with 
their  tongues.  They  could  surely  beat  the  Spaniards 
at  lying,  and  make  them  ashamed  if  not  afraid  to  see 
an  American. 

And  then,  to  think  that  there  are  people  who  have 
intelligence  enough  to  make  money  enough  to  buy 
nursery  stock  who  will  believe  such  stuff,  and  buy 
hundreds  of  dollars’  worth  of  it  in  single  bills!  Every 
one  of  them  should  cancel  his  orders  and  prosecute 
“the  seven  brothers”  for  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses.  They  would  not  dare  stand  suit.  They 
tell  just  enough  of  the  truth  about  the  value  of  fruits 
to  make  people  believe  the  lies  they  tell. 

H.  E.  VAN  PElkfAN. 


A  BARN  FOR  A  STOCK  FARM. 

The  Principles  of  Barn  Building. 

My  barns  were  struck  by  lightning  and  burned  August 
20.  Could  you  help  me  design  a  barn  for  a  200-acre  stock 
farm  in  a  fair  state  of  fertility?  I  wish  to  keep  from  20 
to  30  cows  and  the  young  stock;  a  flock  of  sheep  and 
eight  to  12  horses  and  colts.  Do  you  consider  it  better 
to  keep  cows  in  a  shed  attached,  or  In  the  basement 
under  horse  stable?  Please  give  me  probable  cost. 

Breakabeen,  N.  Y.  f.  f. 

A  BASEMENT  BARN. — Every  farmer  must  prac¬ 
tically  design  his  own  barn,  or  have  some  one  design 
it  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  his  special  needs.  All 
that  can  be  done  in  tne  matter  of  general  advice  is 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE  ON  PEAR.  Fio.  250.  See  Page  672. 

to  state  the  fundamental  conditions  which  should  be 
met  in  the  construction  of  any  barn.  It  seems  likely 
that  F.  F.  could  provide  the  cheapest  and  most 
satisfactory  shelter  for  his  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  by 
building  a  barn  with  basement  stable,  providing  for 
the  horses  on  the  second  floor;  this  would  certainly 
be  the  best  plan  to  follow  if  a  side  hill  is  available 
for  the  placing  of  the  barn  where  the  second  floor  is 
easily  accessible  from  near  the  level  of  the  ground  on 
the  up-hill  side.  There  are  few  objections  which  can 
be  urged  against  a  basement  barn,  where  it  is  well 
exposed  on  one  side  and  half  exposed  on  the  two  ends, 
leaving  one  side  only  against  the  bank,  and  I  think  if 


Pear.  Apple.  Plum.  Peach. 

TREES  PLANTED  ON  STRINGFELLOW  PLAN.  Fig.  251. 

any  farmer  has  conditions  so  that  he  could  utilize  the 
basement  in  this  way  it  is  much  the  better  plan  to 
follow. 

SAVING  TIMBER. — The  building  of  a  main  barn 
with  one  L  or  more  for  cattle  and  sheep  necessarily 
increases  the  amount  of  lumber  required  to  provide 
the  needed  shelter.  There  is  no  form  of  construction 
which  necessitates  so  little  lumber  as  the  building 
whose  horizontal  dimensions  are  most  nearly  the 
same;  the  longer  a  building  is  in  proportion  to  its 
width  and  the  lower  a  building  is  the  more  material 
is  required  to  inclose  the  space.  It  requires  as  much 
roof  and  as  much  stone  wall  to  provide  for  a  low 
building  as  it  does  for  one  which  is  higher,  and  the 


amount  of  side  which  is  necessary  to  inclose  the  floor 
space  is  always  less  the  more  nearly  equal  the  length 
and  width  of  the  building  are.  Just  what  is  the  best 
length  and  is  also  the  best  width  for  a  rectangular 
barn  must  be  decided  by  the  specific  accommodations 
which  are  desired.  If  the  barn  is  to  be  two  stories 
and  all  of  wood  except  the  foundation  wall,  or  if  it 
is  to  be  of  stone  for  the  basement  and  wood  above, 
the  best  plan  for  the  frame  portion  is  to  arrange  to 
put  the  siding  on  horizontal,  and  to  use  the  ordinary 
balloon  frame,  such  as  is  used  in  the  construction  of 
dwelling  houses,  selecting  the  size  of  studding  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  the  needed  strength,  and  placing  them 
two  feet  apart.  For  a  barn  that  is  to  be  30  to  40  by 
50  to  70  feet  2x6  studding  would  be  sufficiently  heavy 
where  the  lengths  do  not  exceed  24  feet.  This  form 
of  frame  is  much  simpler  than  what  is  ordinarily 
designated  the  plank  frame,  and  it  is  much  cheaper 
and  stronger  than  the  old-fashioned  heavy-timber 
frame.  When  such  a  frame  is  used,  and  the  studding 
is  covered  with  drop  siding,  the  siding  itself  forms 
the  best  possible  bracing  which  can  be  devised  for 
such  a  structure,  while  if  the  siding  is  put  on  up  and 
down,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  ordinary  frame 
barn,  and  with  the  plank  frame  which  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  come  as  near  the  old  frame  barn  as  pos¬ 
sible,  there  is  no  additional  strength  given  to  the 
barn  by  the  siding  itself.  The  barn  frame  of  early 
days  was  designed  to  meet  the  conditions  which  ex¬ 
isted  when  sawmills  were  few;  it  was  then  easier  to 
hew  the  frames  out  of  heavy  logs  than  it  was  to  cut 
the  logs  into  the  form  of  studding,  and  the  continuing 
of  that  type  of  barn  frame  into  the  present  time  is  a 
useless  expenditure  of  lumber  and  labor. 

FRESH  AIR. — The  arrangement  for  ventilation  is 
one  of  the  most  important  points  which  should  re¬ 
ceive  attention  in  the  planning  and  building  of  a  stock 
barn.  Every  such  barn  should  have  at  least  one  thor- 
oughly-good  ventilating  flue  which  extends  from  the 
level  of  the  stable  floor  through  and  above  the  high¬ 
est  part  of  the  roof.  The  ventilating  flue,  to  be  per¬ 
fect,  should  have  all  the  essential  characters  which  go 
to  make  a  good  chimney,  and  this  means  that  it  must 
have  air-tight  walls  at  all  places  except  where  it  is 
designed  that  air  should  enter  it.  The  size  of  the 
ventilating  flue  should  be  determined  by  the  number 
of  animals  which  it  is  to  supply  with  fresh  air,  and 
20  cows  require  a  ventilating  flue  whose  cross  section 
is  four  square  feet,  or  two  feet  on  a  side;  the  opem 
ing  which  admits  the  air  to  the  ventilating  flue  should 
have  a  cross  section  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  flue 
itself,  and  should  be  within  a  few  inches  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  stable,  because  it  is  the  coldest  air  and 
the  most  imDure  air  which  it  is  desired  to  remove 
from  the  stable.  Fresh  air  should  be  admitted  as  near 
the  ceiling  as  possible  so  that  it  may  be  mixed  with 
the  warmest  air,  ana  have  the  chill  taken  off  from 
it  before  it  falls  to  the  floor  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  animals.  In  order  to  admit  the  cold  air  to  the 
stable  at  tne  ceiling,  without  having  the  warm  air 
pass  out  through  the  same  openings,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  outside  opening  to  these  intakes  four  or 
more  feet  below  the  level  of  the  entrance,  and  with 
the  balloon  frame  this  is  easily  done  by  allowing  the 
air  to  rise  between  two  studding,  providing  an  open¬ 
ing  at  tne  ceiling  on  the  inside  and  one  near  the  sill 
on  the  outside.  These  openings  about  4x12  inches  are 
best  placed  horizontally  about  12  feet  apart  on  as 
many  sides  of  the  stable  as  it  is  possible  to  place 
them,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  wind  pressure 
from  whatever  direction  the  wind  is  blowing  to  help 
force  the  fresh  air  into  the  stable. 

The  height  of  the  stable  snould  be  determined 
chiefly  by  the  amount  of  room  or  headway  that  is 
needed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  inside,  and  it  is 
seldom  necessary  to  have  a  ceiling  higher  tnan  eight 
or  nine  leet;  a  greater  height  than  this  is  wasteful  of 
animal  heat,  and  increases  the  cost  of  the  building. 
If  the  barn  is  to  be  50  or  60  feet  long  the  sides  can  be 
strengthened  by  bents  at  regular  intervals  just  as 
would  be  done  in  the  ordinary  frame  barn,  but  the 
bracing  or  timbers  can  be  given  the  necessary  dimen¬ 
sions  by  increasing  the  number  of  two-inch  pieces 
just  as  would  be  done  in  a  plank  frame. 

F.  H.  KING. 

New  Use  for  Cold  Storage.— The  use  of  cold  storage 
is  on  the  Increase,  but  the  first  instance  we  have  heard 
of  Its  being  tried  as  a  remedy  for  human  ills  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  New  York  Herald  recently.  A  man  suffer¬ 
ing  from  hay  fever  concluded  that,  as  the  trouble  ceases 
at  the  beginning  of  cold  weather,  he  might  hasten  the 
relief  by  putting  himself  in  charge  of  an  artificial  Winter. 
The  matter  was  explained  to  the  proprietors  of  a  cold 
storage  warehouse,  and  they  showed  their  hospitality  by 
taking  him  in,  not  out  of  the  cold,  but  into  it.  The  tem¬ 
perature  ranged  from  zero  to  10  above,  and  he  cruised 
around  in  his  Summer  clothes  among  the  packages  of 
frozen  fish,  Thanksgiving  turkeys,  and  other  edibles.  At 
first  the  change  from  the  suffocating  heat  of  the  street 
was  pleasing,  but  his  fingers  and  ears  soon  began  to 
tingle.  After  being  on  ice  for  an  hour,  the  cold  seemed 
to  penetrate  clear  to  his  bones,  and,  as  he  was  obliged 
to  race  around  like  a  lunatic  to  keep  from  freezing,  he 
concluded  that  it  was  time  to  get  out.  After  being  out 
in  the  heat  again  for  a  short  time  he  found  that  his 
cheek  was  badly  frostbitten.  Not  being  a  book  agent  by 
trade,  however,  his  business  operations  were  not  ma¬ 
terially  hindered.  The  result  of  the  experiment  was  a 
temporary  relief  from  the  hay  fever,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  remedy  as  a  whole  will  ever  become  popular. 
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BUILDING  AN  ICE  HOUSE. 

How  Best  to  Keep  Ice. 

Part  II. 

PRINCIPLE  OF  ICE  PRESERVATION.— Ice  can 
only  melt  by  warmth;  warmth  can  only  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  it  by  contact  with  water  or  air.  Then  if  we 
can  protect  a  mass  of  solid  ice  against  contact  with 
air  or  water,  or  any  other  substance  that  is  warmer 
than  32  degrees,  the  ice  will  not  melt.  It  is  impossible 
for  it  to  melt  except  by  contact  with  heat.  Then  if 
we  take  any  mass  of  solid  ice  and  cover  it  with  any 
substance  through  which  air  or  heat  cannot  penetrate 
we  can  keep  the  ice  solid  for  as  long  a  time  as  is 
equivalent  to  the  preservation  of  these  simple  condi¬ 
tions.  From  these  principles  we  may  suggest  these 
arrangements.  We  select  a  perfectly  dry  and  well- 
drained  location  on  solid  earth  and  build  on  it  a  house 
or  shed  having  an  air-tight  foundation,  air-tight 
walls  thick  enough,  or  so  made  as  to  keep  out  the  heat 
and  the  air,  and  protect  the  ice  at  the  top  in  the  same 
way  from  all  moisture  or  a:r.  Then  the  ice  will  keep 
until  we  use  it.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  ice 
for  ever  or  for  more  than  a  year,  so  if  we  can  only 
get  anywhere  near  these  conditions  we  may  keep  ice 
from  one  Winter  to  another  very  easily. 

A  PRIMITIVE  ICE  STORE.— I  once  packed  ice  in 
a  heap  thrown  up  on  the  bare  frozen  ground  in  the 
Winter,  packed  solidly  and  frozen  into  a  solid  mass  by 
throwing  water  on  it  as  the  heap  was  made,  and  then 
covering  the  heap  with  the  waste  tan-bark  of  a  tan¬ 
nery  near  by.  To  protect  this  covering  from  rain  in 
the  Summer  I  covered  it  with  straw,  and  the  stack 
lasted  out  two  years,  supplying  a  dairy  of  15  cows 
those  two  seasons.  I  have  known  ice  kept  in  an  old 
well  which  had  gone  dry  by  filling  it  in  the  coldest 
part  of  the  Winter  and  covering  it  with  two  tight 
floors.  It  was  a  Vermont  Yankee  who  did  this,  and 
he  told  me  that  it  was  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  that  enter¬ 
prising  State. 

CONSTRUCTING  AN  ICE 
HOUSE. — It  is  a  good  thing 
to  do  things  thoroughly,  and 
so  we  will  describe  such  a 
house  as  may  be  satisfactory 
in  every  way.  Set  up  posts 
in  the  ground  in  a  dry  loca¬ 
tion,  and  board  them  on  each 
side  with  double  boards.  Fill 
the  space  (10  inches  is 
enough)  with  sawdust,  up  to 
the  roof  and  cover  it  with  a 
tight  roof.  It  is  best  not  to 
have  a  door  but  steps  up  out¬ 
side  to  get  into  it  at  a  gable 
to  take  out  the  ice.  It  is  well 
to  have  a  door  through  which 
the  ice  may  be  packed  in, 
however.  Cut  the  ice  into  even 
shaped  blocks  of  such  a  size 
that  two  one  way  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  three  the  other  way. 

The  idea  is  to  make  a  solid 
block  of  ice,  which  may  have 
all  the  cracks  filled  by  sweep¬ 
ing  the  dust  of  ice  made  in  the  packing  into  the 
cracks,  so  the  whole  mass  will  freeze  solidly  together. 
Blocks  16  inches  by  24,  or  12  by  18  inches  will  pack  in 
this  way.  Cut  the  ice  as  soon  as  it  is  six  or  eight 
inches  thick;  it  is  easier  to  handle  it  and  cut  it  then, 
and  it  will  be  solid  anyhow,  for  it  is  another  strange 
habit  of  ice  to  freeze  together,  if  only  brought  into 
contact  for  a  moment.  This  is  called  regelation. 

COVERING  THE  ICE. — The  covering  should  be  not 
less  than  16  inches  thick,  and  the  more  air  that  blows 
over  the  top  of  the  covering  the  better  the  ice  will 
keep.  This  is  due  to  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
from  the  top  producing  cold,  as  anyone  may  prove  by 
blowing  on  his  hand  when  it  is  damp  and  warm. 
There  is  a  principle  involved  in  this  which  is  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  that  of  freezing  and  thawing.  But  some 
of  our  young  readers  may  search  this  up  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  then  they  will  be  able  to  boss  the  job  of 
taking  charge  of  the  ice  house.  If  all  these  things  are 
done  there  is  no  secret  otherwise,  and  it  does  not  mat¬ 
ter  how  it  is  done,  either.  You  may  cut  a  tree  down 
with  an  ax,  or  a  jack-Knife,  or  a  saw,  it  does  not  mat¬ 
ter  a  bit,  if  it  is  only  got  down.  So  with  tnis  ice  busi¬ 
ness;  one  may  spend  a  lot  of  money  and  have  a  fine 
ice  house,  and  unless  these  rules  are  complied  with  it 
won’t  keep  ice;  while  any  kind  of  a  rough  affair  will 
do  if  it  only  does  the  business  in  the  way  required. 

COST  OF  BUILDING. — An  efficient  ice  house  may 
be  built  ior  a  few  dollars,  but  if  one  wish  an  orna¬ 
mental  one  with  a  cupola,  and  a  weathercock  on  the 
top,  it  is  ali  the  same,  $1,000  will  not  make  a  house 
keep  ice  unless  these  simple  rules  are  perfectly  car¬ 
ried  out,  and  $20  will,  if  they  are.  It  may  be  repeated, 
perhaps  with  advantage,  that  the  primary  rules  are 


these:  Cut  the  ice  on  a  dry  cold  day.  Cut  it  into  the 
right-shaped  blocks  to  make  a  solid  mass.  Have  a 
dry  floor  on  the  ground.  Have  no  places  for  air  to  get 
in  under  it.  Put  a  foot  of  dry  packing  under  the  ice. 
Pack  the  ice  solid.  Have  sufficient  packing  around 
and  over  the  ice  to  keep  air  from  it.  Have  plenty  of 
covering  on  the  top  with  ample  ventilation;  let  air 
blow  in  freely  but  don’t  let  sunshine  in,  and  keep  the 
top  covering  dry.  All  the  rest  may  be  as  you  please. 

THE  FOUNDATION— 'i he  foundation  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  an  ice  house;  that  is,  it  is  of 
course  no  more  so  practically  than  any  other  part,  but 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  neglected  or  spoiled  by  useless 
precaution.  It  should  be  the  solid  dry  ground,  and  on 
a  sufficiently  raised  spot,  so  that  no  surface  water  can 
drain  into  it.  It  is  a  very  reasonable  thing  to  con¬ 
sider  that  if  drainage  is  needed  there  will  soon  be  no 
ice  left  in  the  house,  for  once  the  ice  begins  to  melt 
it  is  all  up  with  the  concern,  for  air  will  force  its  way 
in  then.  There  will  be  positively  no  drainage  if  the 
house  is  properly  well-made  and  the  ice  properly 
packed.  There  will  not  be  sufficient  dampness  even 
to  wet  the  under  bed  of  sawdust  on  which  the  ice 
rests.  It  will  be  desirable  as  an  extra  precaution  to 
dig  a  shallow  trench  around  the  house  to  carry  off 
the  drip  of  rain  from  the  roof.  No  provision  need  be 
made  inside  the  house  as  a  drain  there  may  possibly 
become  an  inlet  for  air  under  some  conditions  of  the 
wind  or  weather,  and  thus  cause  the  ice  to  melt.  In 
the  event  that  a  floor  is  thought  desirable,  it  should 
be  of  cement  and  a  two-inch  plank  should  be  bedded 
in  the  cement  for  a  sill  to  nail  the  inside  wall  against. 
The  rules  for  making  a  perfect  silo  will  serve  pre¬ 
cisely  for  the  making  of  an  ice  house.  h.  s. 


LITTLE  TREES  IN  LITTLE  HOLES. 

An  Account  of  the  Sfringfe/low  Experiment. 

At  Fig.  251  is  shown  the  picture  of  a  pear,  apple, 
plum  and  peach  tree  dug  August  20,  just  six  months 
after  they  were  set,  straight  sticks  with  no  roots  ex¬ 
cept  four  to  six  inches  of  clean  tap,  except  the  pear, 


which  was  two  years  old,  and  stub-pruned.  The 
trees  were  planted  in  one-inch  holes  made  by  a  sledge 
hammer  and  steel  bar  on  virgin  ground,  as  noted  in 
your  columns  last  Spring.  After  planting,  a  circle 
was  chopped  just  deep  enough  to  kill  the  grass  for 
about  18  inches  every  way  from  the  trees,  and  a 
shovelful  or  manure  scattered  around  each  one. 
About  a  month  later  I  applied  1,000  pounds  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  to  the  3,000  trees,  giving  every  one  a  large 
handful,  sprinkled  thinly  over  the  chopped  circle.  To 
make  the  test  more  severe  the  circles  were  not  hoed 
again  until  the  trees  were  dug,  nor  was  the  orchard 
mowed  but  once,  on  July  10.  I  started  a  man  to  hoe¬ 
ing  the  circles  for  the  second  time  August  23;  three 
days  after  the  trees  were  dug,  as  many  of  them  con¬ 
tained  large  bunches  of  grass,  though  generally  the 
ground,  being  new,  was  quite  clean.  The  tree  roots 
were  immature  when  dug,  and  most  of  the  fibrous 
roots  were  broken  off  in  digging,  the  ground  being 
hard  and  dry. 

The  season  was  good  from  time  of  planting  to  dig¬ 
ging,  except  a  seven  weeks’  drought  from  the  last 
week  in  May  to  July  14,  when  rain  fell.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  the  strong  roots  had  penetrated  quite  as 
deep  below  where  broken  off,  as  shown  in  picture,  as 
the  trees  are  high,  for  I  once  traced  pear  roots  3% 
feet  deep  on  trees  not  as  large  as  these,  at  my  old 
home  at  Hitchcock,  that  were  planted  in  January  and 
dug  on  July  4.  As  stated  before,  this  is  a  dry  coun¬ 
try,  far  less  favorable  to  tree  growth  than  the  North 
or  East,  with  an  elevation  of  1,200  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  250  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
ground  is  so  hard,  and  in  places  rocky,  that  a  post- 
hole  cap  nowhere  be  dug,  with  anything  bpt  a  sharp- 
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ened  crowbar.  In  driving  the  holes  for  the  trees,  in 
many  cases,  the  sledge  hammer  was  unable  to  force 
the  steel  bar  through  the  rock,  and  the  trees  were 
set  on  apparently  soliu  rock.  Some  of  these  I  marked 
and  can  now  see  no  difference  between  their  growth 
and  the  rest.  I  confess  that  I  am  puzzled  to  under¬ 
stand  how  they  have  done  it,  for  their  roots  must 
have  penetrated  the  rock  itself.  Water,  where  these 
trees  were  grown,  is  fully  50  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  peach  tree  shown  without  leaves  is  one  I  killed 
by  putting  dissolved  arsenic  and  bran  for  the  grass¬ 
hoppers,  too  close  to  the  body.  With  this  evidence 
before  them  ought  not  intelligent  men  to  lay  asme 
their  prejudices  in  favor  of  long  roots,  deeply-uug 
soil  and  large  holes,  all  entailing  great  expense  in 
planting  orchards,  and  recognize  tne  great  truth  so 
fully  demonstrated  herein,  that  a  close  root-pruned 
tree  is  practically  a  seedling,  and  like  all  other  seed¬ 
lings  in  the  vast  domain  of  nature,  finds  the  most 
congenial  conditions  in  firm  ground  with  as  little  dis¬ 
turbance  i  f  the  subsoil  as  possible?  I  omitted  to  say 
that  the  apple  trees  were  small  seedlings  one-quarter 
to  one-half-inch  in  diameter,  and  the  peach  little 
June-budded  trees.  lr.  m.  stringfeixow. 

Texas. 


MORE  HONESTY  IN  THE  NURSER  Y  BUSINESS 

E.  D.  G.’s  letter  on  page  623  on  the  frauds  and  mis¬ 
takes  of  nurserymen  induces  me  to  write  briefly  on 
this  old  subject.  I  have  been  intending  to  do  it  all 
Summer.  Many  years  ago  I  knew  an  able  man  who 
had  been  a  successful  tree  salesman,  but  who  had 
“been  converted”  and  had  quit  the  business.  He  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  formerly  bought  whole  blocks  of  refuse 
trees  for  a  song,  and  heeled  them  in  hit  or  miss,  and 
filled  all  orders  from  the  same  pile,  labeled  with  the 
names  desired.  His  confession  implanted  in  me  a  sus¬ 
picion  concerning  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  the  entire  calling,  but 
I  wish  here  to  state  that  the 
experience  of  late  yeans  has 
largely  removed  the  bad  im¬ 
pression.  Due  allowance 
must  be  made  for  uninten¬ 
tional  errors,  but  growers 
generally  have  learned  that 
it  pays  to  be  honest  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  careful,  and  that 
fraud  and  continued  misrep¬ 
resentation  means  poor  busi¬ 
ness,  or  no  business  at  all. 
The  millenium  has  not  yet 
arrived,  nor  are  the  knaves 
all  dead,  but  the  standard  of 
honesty  in  the  nursery  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  considerably 
raised. 

I  desired  last  Spring  to  buy 
for  customers  and  neighbors 
some  sweet  cherries  in  quan¬ 
tity  of  certain  sorts.  It  so 
happened  that  the  stock  of 
sweet  cherries  of  the  kinds 
wanted  was  short  every¬ 
where,  and  prices  greatly  ad¬ 
vanced.  I  wrote  in  all  directions,  and  to  many  grow¬ 
ers.  In  several  instances  my  remittances  were  re¬ 
turned  with  explanation  that  the  firms  were  sold  out 
of  the  kinds  mentioned  or  could  only  partly  fill  the 
order.  They  could  have  shipped  other  stock  similar 
in  appearance,  but  they  did  not,  and  I  am  now  con¬ 
vinced  that  as  to  honesty  the  nurserymen  are  on  the 
average  well  up  to  any  other  business  men,  preachers 
not  excepted.  Novelties  are  now  as  a  rule  treated 
with  extreme  caution.  Growers  buy  everything  that 
comes  out  sometimes  at  great  expense  ($10  a  foot  for 
grafting  wood,  etc.),  and  do  not  offer  the  sorts  until 
by  top-grafting  or  budding  they  have  been  tested  and 
found  desirable.  Then,  too,  papers  like  The  R.  N.-Y., 
which  have  no  nurseries  of  their  own  to  boom  for 
business  purposes,  and  which  sift  their  advertisers 
with  a  fine  sieve,  faithfully  look  out  for  us  by  telling 
us  all  about  the  new  things  as  soon  as  they  find  it  out. 

Hudson,  N.  Y.  j.  y.  p. 

DIMENSIONS  OF  ICE  HOUSE— A  ton  of  ice  will 
occupy  a  space  of  about  40  cubic  feet.  An  ice  house 
16  feet  square  will  hold  60  tons  if  the  ice  is  10  feet 
deep.  The  house  should  be  two  feet  higher  than  this 
so  as  to  allow  for  a  covering  on  the  ice  of  two  feet. 
This  will  be  amply  safe.  Any  kind  of  a  shelter,  so 
that  the  rain  does  not  fall  on  the  ice,  is  sufficient. 
Any  kind  of  a  structure  which  will  hold  the  protect¬ 
ing  covering  by  which  contact  of  air  with  the  mass 
of  ice  is  prevented  will  answer  the  purpose.  Let  us 
consider  this  part  of  the  subject  from  the  point  of 
view  of  me  principles  involved,  as  we  have  In  regard 
to  the  ice  itself.  Then  we  find  these  facts  by  which 
we  may  be  guided  and  it  does  not  matter  in  the  least 
of  what  materials  the  ice  house  is  constructed  or  the 
form  of  it.  We  may  study  each  one  for  himself  what¬ 
ever  is  most  convenient  in  regard  to  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness,  and  these  are  the  principles  upon  which  the 
structure  of  ice  houses  must  be  based.  h.  s. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten* 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


San  Jose  Scale  on  Pears. 

F.  B.,  Columbia,  Pa.— I  have  sent  you  by 
mail  two  Seckel  pears  that  are  affected 
with  some  disease  unknown  to  me.  I  tried 
several  remedies,  and  I  lost  several  dwarf 
trees.  I  have  some  large  Duchess  pears 
affected  the  same  way.  What  is  it? 

Ans. — Fig  250  represents  one  of  the 
pears  sent  by  F.  B.  It  required  but  a 
glance  at  the  fruit  to  determine  that  it 
was  badly  infested  by  that  dreaded 
enemy,  the  San  Jos6  scale.  Rather  large, 
dark  blotches  or  spots  with  a  small 
lighter  center  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
fruit.  The  dark  spots  were  bright  red 
in  color  on  the  specimen,  and  are  usual¬ 
ly  the  result  of  the  work  of  this  scale 
on  the  fruit,  or  light-colored  bark  on 
branches.  Such  fruit  is  a  bad  advertise¬ 
ment  for  a  fruit-grower,  and  it  should 
never  be  put  on  the  market  for  sale.  The 
San  Josd  scale  is  now  so  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  that  such  spotted  fruit  is  be¬ 
coming  too  common.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  trees  which  are  bearing  such 
badly-infested  fruit  are  dying.  There 
must  be  millions  of  the  little  scales 
pumping  out  the  life  of  the  tree  on  the 
trunk  and  branches. 

I  would  cut  down  and  burn  at  once 
such  badly-infested  trees.  Doubtless 
nearby  trees  are  also  more  or  less  in¬ 
fested  with  this  dreaded  scale,  and 
prompt  measures  should  be  taken.  As 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  picked  from  these 
slightly-infestcu  trees,  I  would  drench 
them  with  a  spray  of  whale-oil  soap, 
using  one  pound  in  two  gallons  of  water, 
or  use  a  kerowater  pump,  using  about 
20  per  cent  of  kerosene.  Then  this  Win¬ 
ter  I  would  treat  the  trees  with  crude 
petroleum,  using  it  in  a  kerowater 
pump,  if  possible,  at  a  strength  of  about 
25  or  30  per  cent  of  the  petroleum.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  trees  would  stand  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  undiluted  crude  petroleum,  but 
it  is  risky  to  apply  it  undiluted;  some 
fruit  trees  in  New  York  were  badly  in¬ 
jured  by  using  it  undiluted  last  Winter. 
A  safer  but  perhaps  not  so  elective  an 
application  tnat  can  be  applied  in  Win¬ 
ter  is  to  drench  the  bark  with  a  whale- 
oil-soap  solution,  using  it  as  strong  as 
two  pounds  in  a  gallon  of  water.  One 
should  first  heavily  prune  the  trees, 
burning  the  prunings,  and  if  the  trees 
are  small  the  soap  can  be  applied  with 
a  brush,  but  usually  with  a  good  brand 
of  soap  one  can  spray  it  on  when  slight¬ 
ly  warm.  If  many  scales  survive  a  thor¬ 
ough  Winter  treatment,  and  some  will 
survive,  then  spray  the  trees  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  weeks  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  with  a  kerowater  spray  of  20 
per  cent  kerosene,  or  with  whale-oil 
soap,  one  pound  in  two  gallons  of  water; 
these  Summer  treatments  are  to  kill  the 
young  scales  as  they  hatch.  Complete 
extermination  without  burning  the  trees 
is  doubtful  in  an  orchard,  but  one  can 
hold  the  pest  in  check  and  reduce  its 
injury  to  the  minimum  by  intelligent 
thorough  work.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

The  Civil  Service  Examination. 

Reader,  Alma,  N.  T.— How  may  I  obtain 
full  particulars  in  regard  to  civil  service 
examinations? 

Ans. — The  first  thing  to  be  done  by 
anyone  desiring  to  take  a  civil  service 
examination  is  to  write  to  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  application  blanks  and  a  pamphlet 
giving  full  particulars.  Nearly  all  ques¬ 
tions  that  may  be  asked  are  answered 
somewhere  in  this  pamphlet,  and  it 
should  be  read  very  carefully.  As  might 
be  expected,  a  great  amount  of  work  is 
required  to  keep  the  records  of  all  ap¬ 
plications  for  examinations,  changes, 
etc.  Certain  rules  have  been  made  to 
handle  this  work  to  best  advantage,  and 
all  who  have  correspondence  with  the 
Commission  should  follow  out  the  in¬ 


structions  given  in  this  pamphlet  and 
the  blanks  which  they  will  receive.  In 
this  way  misunderstandings  and  delays 
will  be  avoided.  At  some  seasons  of  the 
year  there  may  be  a  few  days’  delay  in 
answering  letters,  but  it  is  best  to  wait 
a  reasonable  time  before  writing  again, 
thus  saving  confusion.  Few  properly- 
directed  letters  go  astray  in  the  mails. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  send  stamps  to  the 
Commission  for  return  postage,  as  all 
of  its  matter  is  sent  in  the  free  Govern¬ 
ment  envelopes;  and  there  is  no  use  in 
writing  to  Members  of  Congress  or  oth¬ 
er  officials  in  Washington  in  the  hope 
of  getting  special  favors  or  more  prompt 
action  from  the  Commission.  The  chief 
object  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
is  to  give  merit  a  chance  and  do  away 
with  unfair  favoritism.  Some  of  the  po¬ 
sitions  to  be  filled  by  those  who  pass  ex¬ 
aminations  are:  aid  in  coast  and  geo¬ 
detic  survey;  assistant  microscopist;  as¬ 
sistant  patent  examiner;  civil,  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineer;  eiectrotyper; 
clerk;  teacher;  hospital  steward;  trained 
nurse;  stenographer  and  typewriter; 
meat  inspector;  observer  in  Weather 
Bureau;  pressman;  railway  mail  clerk; 
seamstress  in  Indian  service;  bookbind¬ 
er,  and  guard.  Persons  who  are  debarred 
from  taking  examinations  are  those  who 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
physically  disqualified  for  the  service 
sought;  addicted  to  the  habitual  use  of 
intoxicants  to  excess;  guilty  of  crime  or 
disgraceful  conduct,  or  of  deceit  in  any 
manner  in  connection  with  an  applica¬ 
tion  or  examination;  or  who  have  been 
dismissed  from  public  service  for  de¬ 
linquency  or  misconduct  within  one  year 
preceding  date  of  application.  Certain 
persons  claim  to  have  special  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  be  of  material  aid  to 
those  who  wish  to  pass  examinations. 
The  Commission  states  that  “No  person 
has  any  information  of  importance  to 
applicants  concerning  examinations 
which  cannot  be  obtained  without  cost 
by  request  to  the  Commission.”  The 
pamphlets  sent  to  applicants  contain  a 
large  number  of  questions  on  various 
subjects,  giving  the  student  a  good  idea 
of  the  scope  of  the  examinations.  Those 
who  expect  to  get  through  in  good  shape 
shou.a  do  some  hard  work  in  subjects 
in  which  they  are  deficient. 

How  to  Kill  Crows. 

17.,  Virginia. — Crows  are  greatly  injuring 
my  sweet  corn  and  canteloupes,  and  have 
completely  destroyed  my  watermelons. 
What  can  I  feed  them  to  induce  permanent 
slumber?  Patience  exhausted,  I  want  some¬ 
thing  to  kill  outright. 

Ans. — It  is  with  many  misgivings  that 
I  offer  a  suggestion  as  to  how  crows  may 
be  killed,  for  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  a  crow  usually  gets  only  three  per 
cent  of  his  food  from  the  cornfields, 
while  he  eats  nine  times  as  much  of  in¬ 
jurious  insects  during  the  year.  But  U. 
presents  an  extreme  case,  where  it  seems 
that  it  is  necessary  to  kill  some  of  the 
birds  as  a  warning  to  the  others.  I 
never  before  heard  of  crows  damaging 
melons.  It  is  said  that  crows  are  easily 
killed  by  scattering  about  kernels  of 
corn  which  have  been  soaked  for  several 
hours  in  some  poison  solution,  like 
strychnine  or  corrosive  sublimate.  But 
we  should  remember  that  by  any  poison 
method  yet  devised,  only  a  few  crows 
are  killed.  The  general  disappearance 
which  so  often  follows  the  use  of  strych¬ 
nine  must  be  attributed,  it  is  said, 
mainly  to  the  crow’s  intelligence;  the 
mysterious  death  of  a  few  serves  as  a 
warning  to  the  many  survivors,  who 
promptly  quit  the  locality. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 


We  grow  Sanford  corn  for  silage,  and 
have  harvested  26  tons  per  acre  of  It. 
Learning  is  on  trial  now,  and  promising 
well.  The  Sanford  is  a  gross  feeder  and 
heavy  yielder  on  heavy  soils. 

Mass.  Exp.  Station.  G.  m.  gowell. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

FULL  LIST.  PURE  STOCK. 

We  want  good  reliable  Agents  to  take  orders. 
LIBERAL  COMMISSIONS.  Address 
LECLARE  &  MANNING,  Farnj  8eeds,  Brighton,  N.Y. 


Fall  is  the  Best  Time 

TO  PLANT  all  the  Trees,  Plants,  Vines  and 
Shrubs,  both  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  that  are 
listed.  See  our  Autumn  Catalogue.  Send  for  it 
at  once.  The  prices  are  right. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 

Orange  County  Nurseries.  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 

Dill  DC  FOR  FALL 
DULDO  PLANTING. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus.  Narcissus,  Lillies,  &c. 
Our  New  Hull)  Catalogue  is  sent  free  to  all. 
Besides  giving  much  interesting  information  this 
book  Is  bound  in  beautiful  covers,  showing  the 
Spanish  Iris.  Jonquils  and  Narcissus  in  their  natural 
coiors.  Write  to-day  for  a  copy. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

200,000  Peach  Trees. 

We  oiler  a  choice  lot  of  Peach  trees,  grown  from 
Tennessee  pits.  These  trees  are  healthy  and  flne. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS.  New  Canaan.  Ct. 


200,000  Peach 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

YORK  IMPERIAL  and  KIEFFER. 

One  tree  to  a  carload. 

Business  trees  at  business  prices.  ( They  are  bear¬ 
ers.)  Inducements  to  Peach  buyers.  Let  us 
quote  you  on  your  want  list. 

WOODVIEW  NURSERIES.  Box  100,  Uriah.  Pa. 


Our  Fruit  Trees  Grow 

We  have  thousands  of  all  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  TREES  and  PLANTS.  Full  descrip¬ 
tion  in  our  Catalogue — it’11  free.  Send  for 
it  to-day.  We  can  gave  you  money. 
Address 

HIGHLAND  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

HSGRAPE  VINES 


100  Varletlew.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Treei,Ao.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock. Genuine,  cheap.  J®  sample  vines  mailed  for  l«r. 
Descripti  .e  price-list  free.  LKWI8  liOKSCH,  Fredonla*  N. T. 


aGrape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Price  List  free. 
Currants,  Gooseberries  and  other  Small 
Fruit  Plants.  Extra  quality.  Warranted  true. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


ForestTrees.  ForestTrees, 

Sugar.  Norway.  Sycamore,  Silverleaf,  and  other 
Maples  by  the  1,000  or  10,000.  Also  Lindens,  Poplars, 
Elms,  Willows,  Mountain  Ash,  Birch,  etc.,  in  large 
quantities,  and  Shrubbery  by  the  acre.  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  trees  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


October  Purple  Plum  Trees. 

The  best  of  all  of  Mr.  Burbank's  Plums.  We  offer 
a  large  stuck  of  flne  trees,  one  and  two  years  old 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS.  New  Canaan,  Ct. 

The  Counter  Edition  of  our 
Garden  and  Farm  Manual 

contains  besides  the  very  complete  line 
of  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  a 
Great  Variety  of  GARDEN  AND  FARM 
TOOLS  and  SPRAYING  OUTFITS.  Send 
for  it.  Send  also  for  our  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES  ,  2  Pill LAIiEI^PH 

A | |U CC M ft— Book ftll'about It 4c.  Tellshowto 
prow  this  if  root  money  maker. 
Write  to-day.  AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  Rose  Hill.  N.  T. 


GINSENG 


We  are  extensive  growers, 
and  make  a  specialty  of 


Seed  and  Plants 


Book  telling  how  to  grow  Thousands  of  Dollars’ 
worth  in  your  garden  or  orchard  sent  Free  for  stamp 
LAKESIDE  GINSENG  GARDENS,  Amber,  N.  Y, 


TQCEC  at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum 
I  nCCO  and  Pears  at  $8  per  100.  Don’t  buy  any 
kind  of  stock  until  vou  get  our  prices.  Catalogue 
Free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


STAP 

STAI 


K  TREES  succeed  where 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  7f>  years*  experience. 

STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana,  Mo. ;  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  Choice  Evergreens, 

_ Shrubs,  Fruit  and  other 

Trees,  Roses,  Water  Lillies,  etc.  Prices 
low.  Heautify  your  home  at  small  expense. 
E.  S.  PETERSON  &  SONS.  Box  IS,  Montrose,  New  York. 

Trees.  Plants. 


We  have  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


BALDWIN 


York  Imperial.  3  years,  flne.  List 
Free.  C.  D.  Wkngkk.  Dayton.  Va. 


C*T7T?rv  l~Y  T  7"fT— Very  flne.  extra 
Cl  P.  P.  I  3  X\.  JL  l*1-  heavy,  well  ma¬ 

tured.  Will  guar¬ 
antee  99  per  cent  to  germinate.  While  stock  lasts 
will  fill  all  orders,  bags  Included,  for  90  cents  per 
bushel,  or  80  cents  per  bushel  in  10-bushel  lots,  or 
over.  A  rare  chance  to  get  good  seed  cheap.  Quan 
tity  limited.  Order  quick. 

\V.  F.  ALLEN,  Salisbury,  Mil. 

MAMMOTH  White  Winter  SEED  RYE 

—Noted  for  its  productiveness  both  in  grain 
and  straw;  awarded  first  prizes  at  several  N.  Y.  State 
and  American  Institute  Fairs.  Also  first  at  theTenn. 
Centennial,  Mo..  Vt.  and  Mass.  State  Fairs.  Price.  II. 
per  bushel.  Send  for  illustration.  Refer  by  permls- 
sion  to  Thk  It.  N.-Y.  E.  L.  CLARKSON.  Tivoli.  N.  Y- 


AULIFLOWER  SEED 

High  grade  Danish  seed  by  mail,  direct  from  the 
grower  In  Denmark,  to  your  nddress,  postpaid. 
Danish  Snowball,  oz.  50c  loz.  81.50  1  lb.  818.00 
Dwarf  Erfurt .  J4  oz.  65c  1  ox.  81.85  1  lb.  822.00 


KAHLKOLLE,  840  E.  Fullerton  Av.  Chicago,  Ill. 


BEw»p.e 
THE  C 


Or-  *] 


PEOPLE  steal  your  fruit  because  they  like  it. 
They  don’t  steal  burdocks  and  Canada 
thistles.  Our  business  is  to  grow  and  sell 
plants,  vines  and  trees  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant. 

Save  half  your  money  by  dealing  direct  with  the 
producer.  Everything  for  the  orchard,  garden 
and  park.  Specialties  :  Apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry, 
quince  and  peach  trees.  New  Fall  Catalogue  sent 
free  on  application  ;  also  “  Plum  Culture.” 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 

BOX  B,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


For  $2,  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Parry’s 
Giant,  i  Early  Reliance  and  i  Paragon  chestnut  tree  grafted, 
worth  $3.25.  Full  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Certificate. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLIN8  Moorestown,  Burlington  CouDty,  N.  J 


TREES 


etc.,  advertise  themselves.  The  best  always 
cheapest.  Have  hundreds  of  car  loads  of 

Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

40  acres  of  'Tardy  Roses.  44  greenhouses  of  Palms, 
Ficus,  Ferns.  Roses,  etc.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Catalogue  free.  47th  year.  1000  acres. 


THE  S5TORRS  &  HARRISON  CO„  Painesville,  O. 
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Grafting  the  Bose  Pear. 

H.  F.  C.,  Belmont,  Mass.— We  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Kieffer  pear  trees  grafted  to  Bose, 
but  find  the  grafts  do  not  do  at  all  well. 
The  butts  of  the  trees  are  still  good.  Could 
they  be  grafted  to  Dana  Hovey  success¬ 
fully? 

Ans. — Grafting  the  Bose  or  any  other 
pear  on  the  Keiffer,  Garber  or  any  of 
that  class  will  not,  I  think,  prove  very 
successful.  Bose  grafted  on  a  Clapp, 
Buffum, Sheldon  or  Anjou  would  do  well. 
The  Bose,  grown  as  any  other  variety  of 
pear  is  grown,  will  do  well  if  well  fed 
and  the  soil  kept  cultivated.  It  is  a 
slower-growing  tree  than  most  other 
varieties,  but  with  good  feeding  and  cul¬ 
tivating  will  be  a  profitable  tree  to 
plant.  I  do  not  think  it  will  pay  to  re¬ 
graft  tne  Keiffer  trees,  edwin  hoyt. 

Peaches  on  Red  Shale. 

C.  F.  M.,  Freeburg,  Pa.— What  varieties  of 
peach  trees  will  best  grow  upon  soil  known 
as  red  shale?  Would  other  fruit  trees  yield 
crops  with  better  success  than  the  peach? 
If  so,  what  kind  and  varieties?  The  soil 
is  deep  and  somewhat  hilly. 

Ans. — Almost  any  of  the  ordinary 
varieties  of  the  peach  will  do  well  on  red 
shale  lands  in  a  suitable  climate.  Car¬ 
man,  Mountain  Rose,  Elberta,  Oidmixon 
Free,  Chairs  and  Heath  Cling  are  very 
good  for  either  market  or  home  use. 
They  cover  a  large  part  of  the  peach 
season.  Apple,  plum  or  cherry  trees 
might  pay  equally  as  well  or  better.  See 
what  does  best  with  your  neighbors. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Moving  Pear  Trees. 

M.  G.,  Saugatuck,  Conn.— I  have  some  small 
pear  trees  that  I  wish  to  move.  When  is 
the  best  time  to  do  it?  Can  it  be  done  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  October?  The  trees  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  white  specks  like  the  eggs  of 
something,  that  can  be  wiped  off,  but  all 
parts  of  the  wood,  even  the  smallest 
branches,  are  covered.  The  trees  have  been 
set  out  a  little  over  a  year,  and  have  made 
rapid  growth.  Should  I  spray  them.'  n 
so,  with  what  and  what  kind  of  a  sprayer 
should  I  use?  I  have  had  little  experience 
in  pear  culture. 

Ans. — October  would  probably  be  a 
very  good  time  in  which  to  move  the 
small  pear  trees.  As  soon  as  the  leaves 
have  partly  fallen  off  the  rest  of  them 
may  be  rubbed  off  without  injury,  and 
the  trees  at  once  moved  to  their  new 
location.  The  sooner  this  can  be  done 
properly  the  more  the  young  rootlets 
will  grow  out  and  take  hold  of  the  earth, 
and,  consequently,  the  better  the  tree 
will  be  fortified  for  the  rigors  of  the 
coming  Winter.  I  like  early  setting  of 
trees  in  the  Fall.  The  trees  mentioned 
are  probably  affected  by  Scurfy  bark- 
louse  or  some  other  scale  insect.  It 
would  be  well  to  send  a  sample  to  the 
experiment  station  at  New  Haven,  and 
ask  the  advice  of  the  specialists  there. 
They  can  tell  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
and  what  to  do  for  it  much  better  than 
anyone  can  do  without  knowing  what 
the  insect  is.  It  is  probable  that  crude 
petroleum  may  be  the  surest  remedy. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Orchard  on  IVe/lhouse  Plan. 

J.  F.  J.,  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.— We  wish  to 
grow  a  standard  pear  orchard  of  3,000  trees 
on  the  Wellhouse  plan,  except  that  no 
crops  are  to  be  grown  in  the  orchard.  We 
are  to  furnish  the  trees  and  the  other  party 
the  land.  What  part  of  the  expense  of 
cultivation  and  pruning  should  be  borne  by 
each?  The  proceeds  are  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided.  The  orchard  site  is  in  Blue  grass, 
and  we  wish  to  cultivate  only  the  tree 
rows  a  few  years,  and  let  go  to  Blue  grass. 

Ans. — By  the  Wellhouse  plan  cf  grow¬ 
ing  an  orchard  is  meant  that  one  party 
shall  plant  the  trees  and  do  all  the  oth¬ 
er  work,  and  the  other  furnish  the  land 
free  and  pay  the  taxes;  then  each  to  re¬ 
ceive  half  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  fruit.  The  person  doing  the  work  is 
to  have  all  the  crops  grown  on  the  land 
until  the  trees  come  into  bearing.  In 
the  case  proposed  there  are  to  be  no 
crops  grown.  This  may  be  wise  or  it 
may  not  be.  The  idea  of  allowing  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  orchard  to  remain  in  Blue-grass 
sod  is  a  great  mistake,  as  I  view  the 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


matter.  The  trees  being  on  strips  of 
cultivated  land  may  do  well,  or  they 
may  not.  It  would  be  my  plan  to  plow 
up  the  whole  of  the  land,  and  after  roll¬ 
ing  it  and  planting  the  trees  to  put  in 
potatoes,  melons  or  some  other  crop 
which  will  require  the  land  to  be  well 
cultivated  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  Corn  would  be  fairly  good  but 
it  is  apt  to  shade  the  trees  too  much 
when  they  are  very  small.  What  value 
the  Blue  grass  could  be,  either  in  itself 
or  to  the  trees,  I  cannot  see.  It  is  not 
fit  for  hay  and  could  not  be  safely  pas¬ 
tured  even  by  nogs,  among  small  trees. 
A  cultivated  crop  would  probably  pay 
for  the  whole  care  of  the  orchard,  and 
give  some  revenue  besides.  But  it  would 
require  good  judgment  and  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  keep  all  in  good  condition.  That 
is  what  every  orchardist  must  uo  if  he 
succeeds,  and  he  should  have  the  profits 
if  there  were  any.  This  is  what  I  would 
do,  if  1  understand  the  situation  prop¬ 
erly.  Maybe  I  do  not.  In  case  of  there 
being  no  crops  grown  among  the  trees 
from  the  start,  my  opinion  is  that  or¬ 
chardist  and  owner  of  the  land  should 
each  bear  half  the  expense  of  tillage 
until  the  trees  begin  to  bear;  then  all 
should  tan  on  the  orchardist.  The 
ground  might  then  be  seeded  to  clover 
or  Orchard  grass,which  should  be  mown 
and  left  on  the  land.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Cement  Over  a  Brick  Floor. 

J.  F.  C.,  Charlotte  Mall,  Md. — I  have  an  old 
brick-paved  porch  floor  that  i  wish  to 
cement  or  lay  with  concrete.  Would  it  be 
best  to  take  up  the  bricks  and  form  a  new 
foundation,  or  leave  the  bricks,  ram  them 
well,  and  lay  the  cement  or  concrete  over 
them?  Which  would  be  better,  cement  or 
concrete?  Which  is  better  for  such  work, 
Portland  or  Rosendale  cement?  How  is 
the  tendency  of  cement  floors  to  crack  pre¬ 
vented?  Would  putting  it  on  in  successive 
coats,  after  each  coat  had  hardened,  fill  the 
bill? 

Ans. — There  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  good  cement  surface  on  an  old 
brick  floor.  The  only  danger  would  be 
from  frost  heaving  the  bricks,  which 
would  not  be  likely  in  your  climate. 
Portland  cement  is  stronger  and  smooth¬ 
er  than  Rosendale,  but  considerably 
higher  in  price.  Rosendale  is  much  used 
for  the  body  of  the  work,  and  Portland 
as  a  finishing  coat.  Concrete  is  formed 
by  laying  a  foundation  of  broken  stones 
or  coarse  gravel  the  size  of  a  walnut  or 
larger,  and  about  six  inches  deep.  Ce¬ 
ment  and  coarse  sharp  sand  with  or 
without  a  quantity  of  fine  gravel,  are 
first  mixed  thoroughly  together  in  the 
dry  state,  and  then  moistened  with 
water,  stirring  thoroughly  all  the  time 
until  it  will  just  pour  from  a  bucket  or 
hod.  It  is  then  spread  over  the  foun¬ 
dation  and  thoroughly  pounded  or 
tamped  down  into  the  cavities  until  the 
surface  is  smooth  and  uniform.  Usually 
a  second  coat  containing  a  less  percent¬ 
age  of  sand  is  smoothly  spread  with  a 
trowel  when  the  first  has  hardened,  but 
is  not  yet  thoroughly  dry.  A  cement 
surface  can  be  spread  over  the  brick 
floor  in  the  same  manner,  omitting  the 
broken  stone  or  gravel.  The  tendency  to 
crack  can  be  obviated  by  spreading  in 
successive  layers,  and  also  by  prevent¬ 
ing  too  rapid  drying  by  covering  of  hay 
or  fine  straw  after  the  last  coat  has  been 
laid.  In  case  the  cement  is  spread  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  bricks  the  only  prepara¬ 
tion  necessary  would  be  to  clean  out  all 
loose  dirt  from  the  cracks  between  the 
bricks. 

Feeding  Hogs  in  Florida. 

W.  E.,  Plymouth,  Fla.— Will  it  pay  to  feed 
hogs  on  middlings  that  cost  $1.35  per  100 
pounds,  and  corn  that  costs  75  cents  per 
bushel,  when  the  pork  sells  for  five  cents 
per  pound  dressed?  Perhaps  you  could  tell 
me  how  many  pounds  of  pork  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  100  pounds  of  middlings.  I  see 
from  Henry’s  book  how  many  pounds  of 
pork  can  be  produced  with  a  bushel  of 
corn. 

Ans. — Our  actual  feeding  experience 
demonstrates  that  the  prices  quoted  by 
our  correspondent  for  corn  and  wheat 
middlings  render  their  profitable  feed¬ 
ing  to  hogs  impossible.  Careful  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  us  last  Winter  showed 


that  with  corn  at  50  cents  per  bushel 
and  wheat  middlings  at  about  the  price 
quoted  it  costs  us  5.6  cents  per  pound 
to  produce  pork  with  native  hogs.  There 
would  have  been  a  material  loss,  there¬ 
fore,  in  producing  the  same  and  selling 
at  five  cents  per  pound,  i  may  add  that 
corn  and  wheat  middlings  are  not  an 
economical  or  practical  ration  for  hog¬ 
feeding  in  Florida,  where  other  feed 
stuffs,  for  instance,  cow  peas,  pindars 
(peanuts),  cassava,  Velvet  beans  and 
sweet  potatoes  furnish  constituents  lor 
balanced  rations  at  very  much  lower 
cost,  and  most  of  which  can  be  harvest¬ 
ed  by  the  animals  themselves,  thus  very 
materially  reducing  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  I  cannot  give  definite  information 
as  to  the  amount  oi  pork  which  may  be 
produced  from  a  given  quantity  of  wheat 
middlings;  indeed,  this  depends  so 
largely  upon  the  individual  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  animal  fed  that  any  state¬ 
ment  must  necessarily  be  a  little  better 
than  guesswork.  Bulletin  No.  55  from 
the  Florida  Experiment  Station  (Lake 
City)  will  give  many  useful  facts  about 
feeding  stock.  h.  e.  stockbridge. 

Florida  Experiment  Station. 


Off  the  coast  of  Maine  the  lobster  makes 
himself  very  much  at  home.  The  Lewiston 
Journal  says  that  everything  that  swims 
is  an  enemy  to  the  young  lobster.  The 
large  ones  are  cannibals,  and  think  noth¬ 
ing  of  gobbling  up  any  young  try  that  get 
in  their  way.  For  new  suits  of  clothes 
these  little  lobsters  would  rival  a  Fifth 
avenue  swell,  as  they  shed  their  shell  15 
times  the  first  year  of  their  life.  The  lob¬ 
ster  belt  is  about  1,000  miles  long,  from  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to  Cape  Hatteras,  and 
they  go  50  miles  out  to  sea.  The  largest 
one  caught  thus  far  weighed  27  pounds.  It 
is  supposed  that  they  grow  much  larger 
than  this,  but  these  old-timers  keep  out  in 
deep  water  out  of  reach  of  the  fisherman’s 
traps. 


Calling  Down  Smokers. — The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  directors  of  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  has  issued  an  order  for¬ 
bidding  the  smoking  of  cigarettes  by 
employees.  George  Gould  is  a  director, 
and  he  recently  came  to  a  meeting 
smoking  a  cigarette.  This  is  the  way 
the  chairman  talked  to  him: 

My  orders  just  issued  to  all  employees  of 
this  company  forbid  cigarette  smoking. 
You',  Gecrrge  Jay  Gould,  are  a  director  and 
therefore  an  employee  for  you  get  $10  for 
every  directors’  meeting  that  you  attend. 
Now,  don’t  you  ever  come  around  this  of¬ 
fice  smoking  again! 

That’s  business  from  all  points  of 
view. 

Sharp  Eyes. — Stories  are  told  of  the 
wonderful  instinct  of  detectives  in  dis¬ 
covering  motives  for  crime.  Given  a 
garment  or  a  tool,  and  they  can  tell 
things  that  would  never  occur  to  the 
average  observer.  The  following  story 
told  by  the  Buffalo  News  is  not  bad: 

A  ragman  who  was  gathering  up  worn- 
out  clothing  in  the  country,  purchased  a 
pair  of  discarded  trousers  at  a  farmhouse 
and  remarked  to  the  man  of  the  house  as 
he  paid  for  the  stuff  he  had  bought: 

“I  see,  sir,  that  you  are  about  to  lose 
your  land  on  a  mortgage.” 

"Guess  you  are  right,”  said  the  dis¬ 
couraged-looking  farmer,  "but  will  you  tell 
me  how  you  found  that  out?” 

"Easy  enough,”  said  the  cheerful  rag 
man,  as  he  settled  back  on  the  seat  of  his 
peddling  wagon.  "I  notice  that  these  old 
pants  are  completely  played  out  so  far  as 
the  part  of  ’em  you  sat  down  on  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  they  show  mighty  little  wear 
anywhere  else.” 

It  is  true  that  one  way  to  fatten  a 
mortgage  is  to  sit  down  on  something 
else  and  think  about  it. 
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UR  interests  influence  our  opinions. 
The  manufacturers  of  Mixed  Paints 
and  so-called  White  Leads  may  be¬ 
lieve  their  mixtures  are  the  best  because  it 
is  greatly  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  We 
believe  that  Pure  White  Lead  is  the  best 
Paint  and  our  belief  is  confirmed  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  of  use,  and  the  experience 
of  practical  painters  everywhere. 


For  colors  use  National  Lead  Company's  Pure  White 
Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show¬ 
ing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  “Uncle  Sam’s  Ex¬ 
perience  With  Paints  ”  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  Street ,  New  York. 


The  Warmest  Sheathing . 

Not  a  mere  felt  or  paper,  but  a  soft, 
quilted  cushion  that  keeps  out  cold  as  a 
bird’s  feathers  do.  It  is  six  times  as  warm 
as  common  paper,  but  costs  less  than  ic.  a  foot. 

Warmer  and  one-half  cheaper  than  back-plaster. 

Decay  and  vermin  proof,  and  uninflammable. 

Send  for  free  sample  and  catalogue  of  Cabot’s  Sheathing  Quilt.  Agents  at  all  central  points. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  -  81  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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REPEATING  SHOT  GUNS  \ 

are  cheap  in  price,  but  in  price  only.  “  Take  Down  ”  « 

guns  list  at  $27.00  and  Solid  Frame  guns  at  $25.00,  but  J 
they  will  outshoot  and  outlast  the  highest  priced 
double  barreled  guns,  and  they  are  as  safe,  reliable 
and  handy  besides.  Winchester  Shot  Guns  are  made 
of  the  very  best  materials  that  can  be  procured,  a 
thoroughly  modern  system  of  manufacture  permitting 
them  to  be  sold  at  buyable  prices.  &  &  f* 

FREE — Send  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  for  164  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  Ct. 
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-  Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

High-Priced  Seeds. — We  do  not  care 
to  rest  our  judgment  entirely  on  the  re¬ 
sult  of  trials  made  on  the  Rural 
Grounds,  feeling  that  Monmouth  Co., 
N.  J.,  is  a  very  small  part  of  this  big 
country,  and  try  to  get  around  to  some 
of  the  extensive  commercial  trials  of  the 
leading  seedsmen  each  season.  The 
thoroughness  with  which  comparative 
tests  are  made  between  thousands  of 
samples  of  staple  and  well-known  seeds 
grown  in  different  localities,  as  well  as 
the  always  interesting  trials  of  novel¬ 
ties,  are  very  satisfying  to  the  visitor. 
An  important  feature  of  most  of  these 
private  experiment  stations  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  special  strains  of  rare  seeds.  As 
a  rule  only  a  few  varieties  are  grown,  as 
most  seeds  can  be  produced  with  great¬ 
er  economy  by  growers  who  devote  their 
time  exclusively  to  that  business.  Most 
large  seed  houses  have  specialties,  how¬ 
ever,  which  they  prefer  to  grow  under 
their  own  supervision,  though  the  cost 
of  production  in  such  cases  comes  very 
near  to  the  value  of  the  product.  The 
costliest  seeds  in  commerce,  and  those 
representing  the  greatest  labor  to  pro¬ 
duce,  are  the  best  strains  of  double  Pe¬ 
tunia  and  some  of  the  flowering  Begon¬ 
ias.  Double  Petunia  seeds  are  grown 
from  selected  single  flowers  fertilized 
with  pollen  irom  the  best  double  ones, 
as  the  double  flowers  produce  no  seed 
at  all.  This  operation  is  usually  carried 
on  with  potted  plants  under  shelter. 
Very  little  double  Petunia  seed  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country,  most  of  it  being 
grown  in  Germany.  The  best  samples 
are  worth  about  $250  an  ounce,  but  it  is, 
of  course,  understood  that  an  ounce  goes 
a  long  way  in  filling  retail  packets.  The 
best  strains  are  not  expected  to  produce 
more  than  30  to  40  per  cent  of  double 
flowers,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule, 
in  growing  seedlings,  the  weakest  plants 
should  ae  carefully  saved,  as  they  al¬ 
ways  produce  the  finest  double  flowers. 
Begonia  seeds,  especially  in  the  tuber¬ 
ous-rooted  section,  are  produced  in  the 
same  way  by  careful  hand  pollenization, 
but  this  method  is  more  simple,  as  pis¬ 
tillate  or  seed-bearing  flowers  are  sep¬ 
arately  produced,  and  a  mere  transfer¬ 
ence  to  them  of  pollen  from  the  stamin- 
ate  blooms  is  all  that  is  required.  The 
best  Begonia  seed  is  worth  about  $125 
per  ounce.  It  is  a  very  minute  seed, 
only  being  equaled  in  that  respect  by 
seeds  of  Gloxinias  and  other  Gesnera- 
ceous  plants.  Gloxinia  seeds  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  similar  manner  under  glass, 
each  flower  being  pollenized  with  a 
small  brush.  The  effort  is  made  to  keep 
the  colors  and  varieties  separate,  an  in¬ 
dividual  brush  being  used  for  each  shade 
or  distinct  variety.  They  produce  more 
seed  than  Begonias,  but  the  price  is 
about  the  same  for  the  best  strains. 

The  foregoing  plants  are  special  glass¬ 
house  products  to  a  great  extent,  hut 
the  large-flowered  or  “giant”  single  Pe¬ 
tunias  are  grown  by  the  acre  in  the  open 
fields.  The  plants  are  set  in  rich  ground 
about  three  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
all  inferior  specimens  “rogued’  out  as 
they  develop,  thus  leaving  many  bare 
spaces.  During  the  blooming  season  the 
flowers  are  pollenized  daily  as  early  in 
the  day  as  possible.  It  is  hot  and  back¬ 
breaking  work.  In  the  illustration,  Fig. 
252,  page  671,  from  a  photograph  taken 
at  the  Riverton,  N.  J.,  trial  grounds  of 
Henry  A.  Dreer,  a  gang  of  hybridizers 
are  seen  at  work.  The  umbrella  comes 
in  when  a  particularly  choice  plant 
must  be  handled  with  scrupulous  care. 
The  stakes  at  different  points  in  the 
picture  mark  stock  plants  from  which 
the  most  typical  seeds  are  saved  for 
seed-growing  the  next  year.  Besides  the 
work  of  pollenizing  the  flowers  they 
also  have  to  be  gone  over  daily  in  order 


to  secure  the  seed  capsules  as  they  ripen. 
Seeds  of  the  best  single  Petunias  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  manner  are  worth  from 
$60  to  $100  per  ounce.  It  seems  rather 
startling  to  think  of  a  pound  of  such 
seeds  valued  fairly  at  $1,000,  being 
produced  on  an  acre  of  ground  and  car¬ 
ried  with  ease  in  a  single  packet,  but 
each  season’n  experience  proves  that 
they  cost  in  labor  and  skill  about  all 
they  are  worth.  Some  very  choice  seeds 
of  tms  kind  are  produced  in  California, 
but  the  increased  cost  of  skilled  labor 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  rather  offsets  the 
advantages  of  their  climate  and  long 
season.  The  costliest  vegetable  seed  is 
cauliflower,  the  best  strain  grown  in 
Denmark  bringing  $6  per  ounce  or  $96 
per  pound.  From  that  it  is  a  long  jump 
downwards  to  celery  seeds  at  $1.50  and 
onion  seeds  at  $2.50  per  pound. 

October  Purple  Plum. — Two  well- 
developed,  but  rather  immature  fruits 
of  the  new  October  Purple  plum  have 
been  received  from  Joseph  H.  Black, 
Son  &  Co.,  of  Hightstown,  N.  J.  They 
had  ueen  blown  off  the  tree  by  the  late 
tropical  storm,  and  were  too  much 
bruised  to  judge  fairly  of  the  quality, 
which  doubtless  would  be  very  good  in 
ripened  specimens.  They  were  large 
and  pointed  in  shape.  The  color  was  a 
uniform  light  purple.  The  flesh  yellow, 
juicy  and  adhering  closely  to  the  stone. 
We  can  well  imagine  it  to  ue  a  fine 
plum  when  thoroughly  matured.  The 
young  trees  on  the  Rural  Grounds  are 
fine  and  healthy  growers. 

Chinese  Giant  Pepper. — W.  Atlee 
Burpee  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  sent  us 
some  seeds  of  this  veritable  monster 
among  peppers  for  trial  last  Spring.  We 
have  grown  them  with  much  pleasure, 
and  find  the  gigantic  and  highly-colored 
fruits  a  pleasant  addition  to  Summer 
salads,  as  the  flesh  is  thick,  tender  and 
sweet,  without  any  of  the  burning  pun¬ 
gency  often  found  in  the  older  varieties. 
The  plants  grow  finely,  and  the  immense 
peppers,  often  more  than  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  depth,  make  a  very  hand¬ 
some  show  in  the  garden.  The  Chinese 
Giant  is  somewhat  earlier  than  the  pop¬ 
ular  Ruby  King  pepper,  and  seems  to  be 
fully  as  productive,  if  bulk  and  not  num¬ 
ber  of  fruits  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Possibly  the  size  may  be  too  large  to 
commend  it  for  pickling  or  commercial 
purposes,  but  of  this  we  may  speak 
later. 

A  Good  Yellow  Clematis. — Clematis 
orientalis,  usually  catalogued  and  sold 
as  C.  graveolens,  is  little  grown  in  this 
country,  but  is  nevertheless  a  very 
worthy  companion  to  the  popular  C.  pa- 
niculata,  which  has  just  adorned  many 
porches  and  trellises  with  fragrant  banks 
of  snowy  blooms.  Clematis  orientalis 
is  a  native  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains 
in  Asia,  and  has  proved  quite  hardy  as 
far  north  as  Vermont.  It  is  a  strong 
and  rapid  climber,  reaching  12  to  15  feet 
in  height,  and  much  resembling  C.  pani- 
culata  in  foliage.  The  flowers  are  very 
freely  produced  in  late  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  They  are  uorne  singly,  and  not 
in  clusters  like  Paniculata.  They  are 
nearly  two  inches  across,  deep  yellow, 
slightly  tinged  with  green  when  young, 
and  followed  by  large  plumy  seeds  or 
achenes.  They  are  faintly  scented,  the 
odor  becoming  quite  pronounced  when 
many  hundreds  open  at  once  on  a  well- 
established  plant,  it  is  likely  that  this 
fine  species  will  become  better  known  in 
time,  as  it  is  the  only  one  bearing  good 
yellow  flowers.  At  present  very  few 
nurserymen  offer  it.  w.  v.  f. 


I  have  Carman  grapevine  in  bearing.  It 
proves  to  be  a  strong  grower,  healthy  and 
reasonably  productive.  The  fruit,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  taste,  is  better  and  preferable  to 
the  Concord.  The  objection,  if  any,  would 
be  the  berry  is  a  little  under  size,  and  the 
cluster  not  quite  so  large  and  compact  as 
the  Concord.  However,  as  the  vine  grows 
older  this  objection  may  disappear.  The 
Ruby  Queen  rose  has  made  a  growth  of  54 
inches  for  the  longest  shoot.  g.  w.  t. 

Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


SCRAPS. 

I  picked  from  the  Bartlett  45  years  old, 
mentioned  on  page  505,  two  barrels  A  1 
pears,  and  sold  them  for  $5.40;  1,000  trees 
at  that  rate  would  be  $5,400.  Now,  even 
that  would  be  a  good  income  from  10  acres 
in  one  year.  n.  r.  f. 

Among  novelties  shown  at  the  Society  of 
American  Florists’  exhibition  in  New  York 
were  the  Star  Petunias,  orginated  by  A.  B. 
Howard,  of  Belchertown,  Mass.  Their  pe¬ 
culiarity  consists  of  even  white  markings 
in  the  center  of  each  petal,  forming  a  five- 
pointed  star.  The  outer  portion  of  the 
flower  is  deep  colored  and  velvety,  and  the 
effect  of  the  flower  is  very  striking. 

Bees  and  Peaches.— Concerning  bees  in¬ 
juring  fruit  would  report  that  my  peaches 
have  been  badly  punctured.  Large  holes 
were  made;  the  hardness  of  the  peach  af¬ 
forded  no  obstacle  to  the  work  of  the  in¬ 
sect.  Most  of  the  destruction,  however, 
seemed  to  have  been  done  by  wasps.  The 
trees  were  fairly  alive  with  them. 

Hudson,  N.  Y.  j.  y.  p. 

Rough  Rider  Strawberry.— I  visited 
the  home  of  the  Rough  Rider  strawberry 
recently.  Mr.  Leonard  had  the  Glen  Mary 
and  Bubach  by  the  side  of  the  Rough 
Rider,  and  they  were  burnt  to  the  ground. 
He  said  they  had  no  rain  since  April.  The 
Rough  Rider  stood  up  15  inches  high,  and 
as  green  as  in  May,  and  loaded  with  green 
berries.  He  said  he  picked  40  crates  on 
one  day  and  would  pick  50  two  days  later. 
The  Rough  Rider  is  the  coming  berry. 

chas.  siddons. 

We  have  one  of  the  finest  shows  in  plums 
of  the  Burbank  variety  that  I  ever  saw. 
The  trees  are  heavily  loaded,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  prop  them  up.  I  just  visited 
Hale’s  peach  and  plum  orchard  at  Glas¬ 
tonbury,  Conn.  I  saw  plenty  of  trees,  but 
no  fruit  to  speak  of;  there  is  an  abundance 
of  fruit  in  our  Champlain  Valley,  plums, 
pears  and  apples.  We  sold  our  plums  from 
$1  to  $1.50  per  bushel;  pears  $1.50.  Apples 
will  bring  about  $2,  good  Winter  fruit. 
Nice  tobacco  leaf  is  being  raised  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  far  north  as  Bellows  Falls. 

Charlotte,  Yt.  o.  h.  a. 

“Great  Scott”  Strawberry.— I  have  a 
new  variety  given  me  by  John  Scott,  of 
West  Newton,  Mass.,  the  originator  of 
some  of  the  best  seedling  strawberries 
grown  in  this  country.  Brighton  Pine, 
Lady  of  the  Lake  and  other  A  No.  1  va¬ 
rieties  are  some  of  his  seedlings.  None  of 
these  is  raised  in  a  haphazard  way,  as  he 
selects  his  ideal  pistillates  and  staminates, 
and  crosses  them  or  fertilizes  them  by 
carrying  the  pollen  to  the  pistil  with  a 
camel-hair  brush.  He  is  very  careful  to 
keep  them  from  other  varieties.  The  plants 
of  this  new  seedling  are  of  the  largest 
size,  with  dark  green,  glossy  foliage.  I 
grow  50  or  more  varieties,  but  none  of  them 
has  such  a  gloss.  It  is  a  good  plant- 
maker.  The  fruit  is  of  the  largest  size,  in 
shape  resembling  the  Bubach,  its  pistillate 
parent;  in  color  resembling  the  other  pa¬ 
rent,  the  Belmont,  which  is  crimson.  The 
quality  is  good.  It  is  very  productive, 
yielding  large-sized  berries  to  the  last.  I 


heard  one  of  the  boys,  when  gathering 
these  berries,  tell  the  other  pickers  that 
they  were  as  large  as  his  foot.  As  I  wished 
not  only  to  connect  the  originator’s  name 
with  this  strawberry,  but  also  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  its  large  size,  I  have,  with  Mr. 
Scott’s  consent,  called  it  “Great  Scott,”  a 
familiar  expression.  At  present  I  have 
none  of  these  plants  ready  for  sale. 

s.  h.  warren. 


For  Economy’s  Sake  use  the  Rochester  Ra¬ 
diator;  saves  one-half  fuel.— Adv. 


EAR  CORN  CRUSHER  AND  GRINDER 

crushes  and  grind »  ear  corn  to  a  medium  degree 
of  fineness  for  feeding  purposes,  the  crusher  roll 
crushes  the  ears andsteuilof  crusher  we  place 
a  set  of  grinding  plates  which  can  be  sot  cloee 
ether  for  grinding  for  medium  feed.  This 
.  -  _  ’  mill  is  also  adapted  for  crushing  ear 

S|  corn  to  prepare  It  for  a  french  hurr 

v  1  tf  i,  or  any  other  kind  of  a  grinder. 

Crushes  2ft  bu.  an  hour.  Can  be  run 
t  with  1  to  15  h.  p.  or  power  wind  mill.  Ia 
’strong  and  durable — mndeof  steel 
and  iron.  Hopper  holds  a  sack  of  com. 
It’s  the  latest  thing  out  and  revolutionizes  the  ear  corn  proposition. 
Send  for  free  catalogue,  giving  full  description. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ils. 


fora 
mlli 
Complete. 


4  Buggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  97.25 
with  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  11.00 

I  make  all  sizes  &  grades.  Send  for  cat.  giving 
instructions  for  ordering.  Special  Grade 
Wheels  for  repair  work,  $5.50,  ft  prepaid,  If  you 
write  to-day.  W.  K.  BOOB,  Centre  HaU  Pa 


®Wc  a  re  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.  Write  for  Catalogue* 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


9  CORDS  IN  I O  HOURS 


SAWB  DOWS 
THE  EH 


BY  OHKMAJI.  It’s  KINO  OF  THF.  WOODS.  Sarr,  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  KKKE  lllus.  catalogue  showing  latest  Improve¬ 
ments  and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  gerurev  scencv. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


S.  &  B.  Earth  Auger. 

Send  forclrcular.  Sample 
at  cost  to  Introduce. 

Eureka  Fence  Mfg.Co. 

Box  Y,  Richmond,  Ind. 


To  Get  Page  Fence 

at  present  prices,  you  better  order  now  and  send  cash. 
L  11.  ltobcrtaon,  Receiver, 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADKIAN,  MICH. 


It  Is  Not  Our  Fault 


TMt  dfe»FR0ST 

d m 

;  ^ 

if  you  pay  as  much  for  a  light  weight  woven  wire 
fence  as  you  can  buy  The  Frost,  made  of  large, 
heavy,  hard  steel  wire.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Welland,  Out.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Fence  That’s  Guaranteed. 

AMERICAN 

Field  &  Hog  Fence. 

Made  on  right  principles,  of  Best 
Steel,  best  galvanizing,  serves  every 
purpose  of  fencing  and  is  pructlcally 
everlasting. 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Put  It  Up. 


Stays  12  inches  or  6  inches  apart. 


_ r  _ _  .  If 

no  agent  in  your  town  write  to  the 
makers. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 


ENTERPRISE 

Chopper 


Chops  raw  or  cooked  meats,  fish  and  other  food  bet¬ 
ter,  more  evenly  and  more  rapidly,  than  any  other  chopper.  More 
convenient  to  use  and  to  clean  than  any  other  chopper.  Will  save 
you  time  and  work  in  the  preparation  of  almost  every  meal.  Will 
save  enough  food  to  pay  for  itself  ten  times  over.  Always  ready,  never 
gets  out  of  order ;  can  be  cleaned  in  a  minute.  At  all  hardware,  house- 
furnishing  and  department  stores.  35  styles  and  sizes— hand  and  power.  From  $1.00  to 
$275.00.  Catalogue,  describing  many  other  household  helps  mailed  free. 

Send  4  cents  for  the  “ Enterprising  Housekeeper  ’’—contains  200  recipes. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  PA.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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HOPE  FARM  MOTES. 

A  Country  Fair. — A  few  miles  from 
Hope  Farm  is  the  old  race  track  at  Ho- 
hokus.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  but 
little  racing  there,  but  not  long  ago  a 
progressive  body  of  men  secured  the 
grounds  and  organized  a  fair  associa¬ 
tion.  Their  first  exhibition  was  held  Sep¬ 
tember  18-21,  and  it  was  very  creditable. 
Of  course  it  takes  time  to  organize  and 
develop  a  show  of  this  sort.  Our  farm¬ 
ers  are  so  close  to  the  great  cities  that 
they  have  lost  much  of  the  old-time 
neighborhood  feeling  that  their  fathers 
knew.  Many  of  our  farms  are  occupied 
by  people  who  have  other  sources  of  in¬ 
come  beside  what  they  dig  out  of  the 
soil.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to 
create  the  former  interest  in  an  old- 
fashioned  show.  It  is  not  hard,  though, 
to  get  out  a  good  crowd,  for  many  town 
and  city  people  attend,  and  we  all  hope 
that  this  fair  can  in  time  become  a  great 
success.  There  is  need  of  it. 

Exhibits. — The  Hope  Farm  folks  de¬ 
termined  to  show  up  their  products  by 
the  side  of  those  from  other  farms. 
Uncle  Ed  had  never  exhibited  such 
goods  before,  but  he  gathered  up  the 
best  he  could  find  and  took  them  along. 
By  watching  the  other  exhibits  he 
learned  how  to  make  a  good  display.  We 
won  first  prize  on  field  corn  and  on 
Evergreen  sweet,  and  first  on  Carman 
No.  3,  June  Eating,  Rural  Blush,  Bo- 
vee  and  Orphan  potatoes,  and  second  on 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Aunt  Patience  ex¬ 
hibited  some  of  her  paintings  and 
china  and  won  five  prizes.  Aunt  Jennie 
intended  to  enter  cake,  pie  and  biscuit, 
but  for  some  reason  failed  to  do  so.  As 
it  turned  out  she  would  have  had  a  walk 
over  if  she  had  done  so.  We  could  also 
have  won  with  old  Jersey  and  the  calf. 
We  had  no  race  horse  suitable  to  win  a 
prize  now  that  Nellie  has  realized  the 
true  dignity  of  labor,  but  next  year  if 
they  will  offer  prizes  for  best  farm  team, 
Frank  and  Dan  will  be  on  hand.  Hope 
Farm  will  back  Hugh  for  champion 
corn-cutter  of  Bergen  County,  or  Char¬ 
lie  to  plow  and  fit  ground  for  seeding, 
Uncle  Ed  to  mend  a  gate  or  patch  a  har¬ 
ness,  Aunt  Jennie  to  make  a  chicken  pie 
and  play  the  piano  while  it  is  baking, 
or  the  Madame  to  train  and  tame  half 
a  dozen  unruly  children.  All  these 
things  are  useful  on  the  farm — more  so 
than  horse-racing  or  throwing  baseballs 
at  a  darkey’s  head!  Long  live  the  clean 
county  fair.  It's  a  good  institution. 

Short  Hits. — The  grass  seed  is  all  in 
except  some  Orchard  grass  in  the  or¬ 
chard  near  the  house.  I  am  glad  now 
we  took  time  enough  to  fit  the  soil.  As 
I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Clark  might  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  way  we  worked  it, 
but  we  took  all  the  time  we  could  safe¬ 
ly  spare  from  other  labor.  .  .  .  On 
Septemoer  21  we  turned  the  stock  in  to 
feed  on  the  rye,  oats  and  Crimson  clover 
which  was  seeded  early  in  August.  It 
made  excellent  feed.  The  oats  have 
stooled  out  remarkably.  I  am  told  that 
this  is  the  way  the  Winter  oats  always 
behave.  The  fields  where  we  used  rye 
and  clover  alone  do  not  make  anything 
like  the  feed  that  the  addition  of  the 
oats  produced.  ...  .  We  appear  to 
have  killed  tne  Cabbage  worms  and  thus 
saved  the  crop.  At  present  it  looks  very 
well.  The  drought  and  the  worm  have 
cut  the  cabbage  crop  severely,  and  I 
now  hope  for  good  prices.  ...  I 
think  more  of  that  Kaflir  corn  as  it 
comes  nearer  maturity.  It  will  not  rank 
with  our  flint  corn  in  the  production  of 
fodder,  but  it  is  evidently  going  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  large  amount  of  grain.  This  grain 
forms  in  little  heads  or  spikes  at  the 
top  of  the  stalk.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
grain  of  buckwheat,  and  is  very  much 
ahead  of  cracked  corn  as  chicken  feed. 
The  whole  head  may  be  thrown  to  the 
fowls,  and  they  will  husk  and  shell 
it.  .  .  .  Our  mixture  of  cow  peas, 
Kaffir  and  sorghum  did  not  amount  to 
much.  It  made  a  fair  amount  of  fodder, 
but  was  too  hard  to  cut  and  cure.  Pearl 


or  Cat-tail  millet  made  a  heavy  growth, 
but  I  prefer  corn  to  all  such  crops. 

Potato  Notes. — We  are  now  digging 
in  earnest,  and  shall  keep  at  it  until  all 
are  dug.  The  yield  is  disappointing,  yet 
so  far  as  I  can  learn  we  get  as  many 
potatoes  to  the  acre  as  any  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  our  section.  Most  of  them  are 
very  free  from  scab.  There  are  plenty 
of  tubers,  but  too  many  are  small.  .  . 
Those  Florida  potatoes  were  still  grow¬ 
ing  on  September  2o.  They  were  plant¬ 
ed  July  8,  and  have  had  a  hard  struggle 
with  drought,  bugs  and  blight.  We  used 
the  dry  Bordeaux  Mixture  applied  with 
the  Paris-green  gun,  and  this  certainly 
seems  to  have  saved  their  lives.  The 
best  potatoes  are  now  larger  than  hen’s 
eggs,  and  we  are  sure  to  obtain  a  fine 
lot  of  excellent  seed.  ...  I  never 
before  had  green  and  thriving  potato 
vines  at  the  last  ot  September,  yet  this 
year  wherever  we  used  the  soda-Bor- 
deaux  thoroughly  the  vines  either  died 
a  natural  death  or  lived  until  frost  killed 
them.  The  contrast  between  the  spray¬ 
ed  and  unsprayed  vines  is  so  striking 
that  there  can  be  no  other  way  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  it.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
actual  digging  will  show  a  great  con¬ 
trast  in  yield. 

Sentiment  in  Farming. — J.  H.  Hale 
told  me  the  other  day  something  about 
his  scheme  of  packing  peaches  to  music. 
In  his  packing  shed  in  Georgia  the 
peaches  come  pouring  in  from  the  or¬ 
chards,  and  must  be  sorted  and  packed 
without  delay.  He  found  that  as  the 
afternoon  passed  away  the  packers  be¬ 
came  tired  and  began  to  lag.  The 
strings  that  connect  the  mind  with  the 
fingers  seemed  to  relax  and  sag.  He 
said  he  remembered  incidents  of  his  own 
life,  and  also  what  he  has  heard  soldiers 
say,  and  concluded  to  try  music.  Every 
afternoon  at  about  4  o’clock  his  orches¬ 
tra  struck  up.  They  began  playing  soft, 
gentle  music  and  gradually  quickened 
up  until  they  were  playing  the  liveliest 
of  jigs.  The  effect  on  the  packers  was 
wonderful.  Their  eyes  brightened  up, 
hands  moved  faster  and  spirits  rose,  for 
the  music  keyed  up  the  lagging  strings 
and  made  the  work  lighter.  Mr.  Hale 
says  that  the  packers  actually  did  30  per 
cent  more  work,  and  instead  of  leaving 
the  shed  with  drooping  shoulders  and 
lagging  head  they  felt  like  colts.  I  have 
seen  much  of  the  same  thing.  No  use 
talking,  the  mind  manages  the  muscle. 
Fun  on  the  farm  is  the  fungicide  for  all 
the  ills  that  lurk  in  gloomy  thoughts. 
Heaven  help  the  farm  family  that  does 
not  possess  at  least  one  member  whose 
soul  is  so  full  of  sunshine  that  the  rest 
can’t  possibly  shut  it  off.  I  remember 
once  going  over  to  our  back  field  with 
letters  for  Hugh,  Charlie  and  Uncle  Ed. 
Hugh’s  letter  was  from  his  sister,  Char¬ 
lie’s  from  his  sweetheart  and  Uncle  Ed’s 
from  his  wife.  They  were  toiling  and 
sweating  in  the  broiling  sun,  grubbing 
out  stumps  and  bushes  and  trying  to 
plow.  These  letters  cost  six  cents  in 
stamps,  yet  for  the  rest  of  the  day  these 
young  men  saw  three  girls  sitting  on  the 
fence  at  each  turn,  and  many  an  ache 
went  out  of  the  back.  Don’t  shut  off 
honest  fun,  Mr.  Farmer,  and  encourage 
music  all  you  can.  Perhaps,  like  me,  you 
will  encourage  it  more  by  refusing  to 
sing  yourself,  but  if  anyone  shows  an 
inclination  for  it  cultivate  it  as  you 
would  a  new  variety  of  fruit  for  which 
you  are  offered  $l,00o.  h.  w.  c. 

HOW  TO  CULTIVATE  THE  LUCHETIA 
DEWBERRY. 

I  would  select  a  piece  of  land  as  near 
level  as  possible,  which  I  would  term  a 
medium  loam,  that  is,  neither  sandy  nor 
heavy  clay.  A  mixture  of  clay  would 
be  all  right.  This  should  be  plowed  in 
the  Fall  or  very  early  Spring,  and  put 
in  thorough  condition.  Then  with  a 
one-horse  plow  I  would  lay  off  the  first 
way  from  2  y2  to  three  feet,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  way  from  five  to  six  feet;  this  time 
going  twice  in  the  row,  so  as  to  clean  it 
out  thoroughly.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 


portant  points  in  the  culture  is  to  get 
good  plants,  pure  and  unmixed  with  wild 
dewberry,  as,  if  the  plants  were  dug  from 
a  patch  where  the  wild  dewberry  has 
been  growing,  some  of  them  might  be 
mixed  in  with  them.  The  plants  should 
be  set  at  every  cross,  about  three  or  four 
inches  deep,  and  covered  with  an  or¬ 
dinary  weeding  hoe.  This  done,  they 
should  he  cultivated  thoroughly  in  each 
direction  until  the  runners  get  to  be  in 
the  way.  Then  cultivate  the  wide  way 
only  until  about  September  1,  when 
they  can  be  left  alone  until  early  Spring. 
Some  time  during  the  Winter  half  as 
many  stakes  as  there  are  hills  of  dew¬ 
berries  should  be  procured.  These  may 
be  driven  any  time  when  convenient, 
one  stake  between  every  alternate  hill, 
tying  two  hills  to  each  stake.  The 
stakes  should  be  about  3%  to  four  feet 
long  allowing  12  inches  to  be  driven  into 
the  ground  and  2  y2  to  three  feet  above. 
After  all  danger  of  winterkilling  is  past, 
procure  some  binder  twine,  gather  up 
the  dewberry  vines,  and  tie  to  the  top 
of  the  stakes.  It  would  he  better  to  cut 
a  notch  near  the  top,  and  tie  the  string 
in  this,  so  it  will  not  slip  down.  Catch 
a  half  hitch  around  both  hills  of  the 
vines,  and  then  tie  around  the  stake. 
After  this  is  done,  with  a  pair  of  prun¬ 
ing  shears  cut  off  all  surplus  vine  from 
12  to  15  inches  of  where  it  is  tied  to  the 
stake.  This  will  balance  them  so  that 
they  will  not  slip  out. 

Before  the  growth  starts  in  the  Spring 
the  vines  should  be  given  a  good  appli¬ 
cation  of  some  fertilizer  rich  in  potash, 
or  it  would  be  as  well  to  put  a  forkful 
of  stable  manure  around  each  plant 
early  in  the  Winter.  If  this  is  done,  the 
fertilizer  could  be  dispensed  with.  After 
the  vines  are  tied  in  the  early  Spring, 
give  thorough  culture  until  the  crop  is 
harvested.  Cultivate  often,  but  shal¬ 
low.  When  the  crop  is  harvested,  with 
a  pair  of  sharp  pruning  shears  cut  out 
all  wood.  Then  they  may  be  left  until 
early  the  following  Spring,  when  they 
should  be  first  tied  to  the  stakes  as  be¬ 
fore  directed,  trimmed,  and  given  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation.  One  patch  treated  in 
this  way  will  last  several  years.  The 
dewberry  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  of 
the  blackberry  family.  Coming  in 
ahead  of  the  Early  Harvest  blackberry, 
it  is  larger  and  better  in  every  way 
than  the  Wilson  blackberry,  and  always 
finds  a  ready  sale  in  any  markets;  and 
so  far,  there  are  but  few  markets  that 
are  supplied  with  as  many  dewberries 
as  could  be  profitably  sold.  With  me, 
it  is  one  of  the  surest  crops  that  I  have 
ever  grown,  not  having  had  a  single  year 
that  has  not  paid  a  handsome  profit. 
The  best  variety  that  has  ever  been 
grown  is  the  Lucretia.  Austin  or 
Mayes  ripens  a  few  days  earlier,  but  is 
quite  soft,  and  not  nearly  as  good  a 
shipper  as  the  Lucretia,  which,  with  me, 
more  than  offsets  the  advantage  gained 
by  earliness.  Where  they  are  to  be 
sold  in  local  market,  or  for  home  use, 
it  would  be  well  to  plant  some  of  both. 

Maryland.  w.  al-len. 


An  English  exchange  says  that  we  should 
wear  gloves  when  setting  a  mouse  trap, 
as  the  animals  are  quick  to  smell,  and  will 
avoid  anything  touched  by  the  human 
hand. 


Cleanest  in  America. 

The  Lackawanna  Railroad  is  the  cleanest  rail¬ 
road  in  America.  Even  though  it  cared  little  for 
the  comfort  of  its  passengers,  which  it  does,  it 
probably  would  burn  hard  coal,  for  the  reason 
that  it  owns  the  most  extensive  anthracite  coal 
mines  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  cheaper  foi  it  to 
burn  hard  coal,  which  makes  no  smoke,  than 
soft  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  smoke  from  its  loco¬ 
motives.  It  is  built  for  the  most  part  through 
the  mountains  where  rock  is  the  material  easiest 
of  access,  and  its  roadbed  for  that  reason  is  rock- 
ballasted.  There  is,  therefore,  no  dust.  These 
two  things  are  of  unusual  interest  to  the  traveler 
by  this  line,  for  the  reason  that  on  no  other  road 
in  the  United  States  is  there  stronger  incentive  to 
keep  one’s  eyes  upon  the  passing  scene.  It  Is 
said  of  this  line  truthfully,  that  every  mile  is  pic¬ 
turesque.  It  traverses  the  agricultural  region  of 
western  New  York,  the  valley  region  of  central 
New  York,  the  mountain  region  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  and  every  mile  offers  a  view 
that  is  beautiful,  interesting  and  entrancing.  In 
point  of  comfort  its  passengers  are  particularly 
fortunate,  for,  in  addition  to  there  being  no 
smoke  or  dust,  the  cars  are  roomy,  comfortable 
and  scrupulously  clean.  Sleeping  cars,  parlor 
cars  and  dining  cars  offer  all  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  modern  travel.— Ad®. 


Standard  Books. 


The  following  books  are  the  latest  and 
best  to  be  bad  on  the  subjects  they  treat. 
They  are  all  clear  print,  good  paper  and 
nicely  bound  in  cloth.  We  send  them 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  : 


The  Fertility  of  the  Land. 

This  book,  by  Prof.  Roberts,  of  Cornell,  Is 
the  latest  as  well  as  the  most  exhaustive 
work  on  land  fertility  and  culture . $1.25 

The  Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book. 

By  L.  H.  BAILEY,  useful  Information  for 
fruitgrowers,  truck-garden  rs,  florists,  e  t  c. 

It  Is  the  only  book  ot  Its  kind  In  tills  country. 

All  the  approved  methods  of  lighting  insects 
and  plant  diseases  used  and  discovered  by 
all  the  experiment  stations  are  set  forth  in 
shape  for  instant  reference . 75 

The  Nursery  Book. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  This  book  comprises  fu  1 
practical  directions  for  seed  sowing,  the 
making  of  all  kinds  of  layers,  Btools,  cuttings, 
propagation  by  bulbs  and  tubers,  and  very 
complete  accounts  of  all  the  leading  kinds  of 
budding,  grafting  and  Inarching.  Aside  from 
this,  THE  NURSERY  LIST  Is  an  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  about  1,51)0  plants— of  fruit, 
kitchen  garden,  ornamental,  and  greenhouse 
species— with  directions  for  their  multipli¬ 
cation .  1.00 

The  Pruning  Book. 

By  L.  H.  Bailey.  Professor  Bailey  has  been 
making  definite  experiments  and  observa¬ 
tions  upon  the  subject  fora  number  of  years, 
and  the  results  of  these  labors  are  now  pub¬ 
lished.  The  work  comprises  the  entire  range 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  pruning,  both  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  bushes .  1.50 

Feeding  Animals. 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  5G0  pages  by  Prof. 

E.  W.  Stewart,  upon  the  science  of  feed¬ 
ing  in  all  Its  details,  giving  practical  rations 
for  all  farm  animals .  2.00 

The  Domestic  Sheep. 

Its  Culture  and  General  Management.  By 
Henry  Stewart.  An  up-to-dat  book  on 
sheep.  The  most  sclentltlc,  practical  and 
useful  book  ever  published  on  this  subject. 

It  contains  372  pages  of  “boiled-down”  knowl¬ 
edge  and  1G5  plates  Illustrating  the  recognized 
breeds  and  every  department  of  sheep  life...  1.50 

American  Grape  Training. 

By  Prof.  Bailey.  Illustrated  by  photo¬ 
graphic  engravings  of  the  actual  growing 
vines,  and  represents  all  the  practical 
systems  of  training  In  detail .  1.00 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  m.  s  a.  Origin,  history. 
Improvement,  description,  characteristics, 
merits,  objects,  etc.,  of  each  of  the  different 
breeds  with  bints  on  selection,  c  a  r  e  and 
management.  Methods  of  practical  breeders 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Superbly 
Illustrated,  $2.  Some  copies  slightly  shelf- 
Bolled .  1.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding. 

By  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry.  This  Is  the  tlrst 
book  that  combines  the  science  and  practice 
of  stock  feeding.  It  is  a  book  that  should  be 
In  the  hands  of  every  stock  feeder  In  the 
country,  whether  large  or  small .  2.00 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist 

This  book  Is  the  standard  authority  on  fruit 
culture  In  this  country.  No  other  book  con¬ 
tains  so  much  practical  Information,  or  so 
complete  a  list  of  fruits .  2.50 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

By  F.  A.  Gulley.  This  Is  the  book  for  the 
practical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  or  botany.  It  Is  plain,  and  simple 


and  practical .  1.00 

PRACTICAL  FARM  CHEMISTRY.  Greiner..  1.00 
SOILING,  ENSILAGE  AND  STABLE  CON¬ 
STRUCTION.  F.  S.  Peer .  1.00 

THE  FARMSTEAD.  PROF.  ROBERTS .  1.25 

THE  SOII-.  PROF.  F.  H.  King . 76 

THE  SPRAYING  OF  PLANTS.  PROF.  E.  G. 

LOUEMAN .  1.00 

PRINCIPLES  OF  FRUIT  GROWING.  Prof. 

BAILEY  . 1.26 

BUSH  FRUITS.  Prof.  F.  W.  Card .  1.50 

FERTILIZERS.  PROF.  E.  B.  VOOBUEES .  1.00 


If  you  want  several  books,  including 
a  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  send 
your  list,  and  we  will  quote  you  special 
price. 

The  Rubal  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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The  shortage  of  good  apples  this  year  will  call  at¬ 
tention  to  some  little-known  sections  of  New  York 
State.  For  example,  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties, 
Sullivan,  and  on  west,  there  are  many  good  apples 
this  year.  Buyers  seldom  go  there,  because  apple 
growing  is  a  side  issue  in  farming,  and  the  buyers 
like  to  go  where  it  is  the  chief  business.  This  year  it 
will  pay  them  to  get  off  their  regular  routes  and  hunt 
up  new  fields. 

* 

We  often  receive  letters  from  readers  containing  a 
clipping  from  some  other  paper,  asking  whether  the 
statements  contained  in  it  are  true.  Some  of  the 
‘•big  stories”  told  about  agriculture  may  well  stagger 
belief,  yet  the  world  is  full  of  strange  things,  and 
most  of  us  become  familiar  with  less  than  five  per 
cent  of  the  actual  life  and  habits  of  humanity.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  tries  to  tell  the  truth,  and  is  willing  to  cor¬ 
rect  an  error. 

* 

We  shall  have  to  give  up.  It  seems  to  be  settled 
that  milk  cans,  when  set  at  the  right  angle,  can  so 
focus  the  sun’s  rays  as  to  start  a  fire.  We  feel  sorry 
that  our  old  friend  the  milk  can  has  been  proven 
guilty.  Now,  then,  some  milkman  will  reason  that 
since  milk  cans  cause  fire,  while  water  puts  the  fire 
out,  therefore  he  must  use  more  water,  and  he  will 
forget  to  pour  out  the  water  before  he  pours  in  his 
milk!  The  milk  dealers  are  said  to  make  quick  use 
of  scientific  discoveries.  No  doubt  they  will  try  this 
at  once. 

* 

A  New  Jersey  farmer  sold  a  horse — taking  in  pay¬ 
ment  a  promissory  note  for  $50  payable  “100  years 
from  date.”  He  did  not  notice  the  time  of  payment, 
but  when  the  note  was  sent  to  a  bank  for  discount 
he  found  that  he  must  wait  a  century  for  his  money. 
He  brought  suit  against  the  man  who  gave  the  note, 
and  the  local  judge  dismissed  the  case.  The  man 
who  gave  the  note  said  he  was  willing  to  pay  the 
note  when  it  came  due,  but  that  no  law  could  make 
him  pay  it  before.  If  the  man  who  sold  the  horse 
had  sued  to  have  the  note  reformed  on  the  ground 
of  mutual  mistake  or  fraud  he  might  have  done  bet¬ 
ter.  This  thing  shows  again  how  careless  some  peo¬ 
ple  are  about  signing  or  accepting  paper  which  may 
mean  much  to  them. 

* 

We  have  letters  from  western  parties  who  wish  to 
buy  30,000  barrels  of  New  York  apples  if  they  can  be 
obtained  at  the  prices  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
several  weeks  ago.  This  shows  that  the  western  crop 
is  short.  Western  dealers  are  rushing  to  this  State, 
hoping  to  obtain  early  bargains.  Efforts  were  made 
to  frighten  growers  with  reports  of  tremendous  crops, 
so  as  to  make  them  sell  their  fruit  at  the  first  fair 
•filer.  Some  fruit  growers  did  this,  but  the  wind¬ 
storm  of  September  11-12  blew  fruit  from  the  trees 
and  nerve  into  the  growers.  It  is  sure  now  that  the 
general  crop  is  short.  Prices  have  risen  30  to  50 
cents  a  barrel  since  the  windstorm,  and  are  likely  to 
go  higher  for  the  best  fruit.  The  situation  has 
changed  in  favor  of  the  grower,  and  he  should  make 
the  most  of  it. 

* 

The  Illinois  Pure  Food  law  was  regarded  as  a  valu¬ 
able  act  of  legislation,  which  insured  security  against 
adulteration  in  that  State.  This  law,  however,  re¬ 
ceived  what  is  regarded  as  its  death  Dlow  September 
19,  when  Judge  Smith,  in  the  Chicago  Criminal  Court, 
ruled  that  no  conviction  can  be  made  unless  it  is 
shown  that  the  storekeeper  had  guilty  knowledge  of 
the  selling  of  impure  food.  Following  this  ruling  in 


the  first  of  the  cases  to  come  to  trial,  the  State  re¬ 
fused  to  prosecute  in  several  similar  cases  in  which 
indictments  had  been  secured.  Representatives  of 
the  State  Pure  Food  Commission  admit  that  punish¬ 
ment  can  be  given  in  but  few  cases,  because  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  show  a  guilty  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  me  storekeeper.  Friends  of  pure-food  legis¬ 
lation  wiii  be  anxious  to  see  some  amendment  of  the 
Illinois  law,  which  will  insure  its  enforcement. 

* 

The  strike  in  the  coal  regions  cuts  the  farmer  in 
two  ways.  Those  who  live  near  the  mines  suffer  a 
direct  loss  of  trade.  Here  is  a  letter  from  one  of  our 
readers  in  Pennsylvania: 

The  great  mine  strike  is  on  in  dead  earnest,  and  the 
bottom  has  dropped  completely  out  of  the  produce  mar¬ 
ket  with  the  exception  of  potatoes.  There  is  no  market 
for  apples  or  truck.  The  miners  are  coming  into  the 
country  looking  for  work  until  the  strike  is  settled. 

People  often  wonder  why  the  market  for  food 
shrinks  when  men  are  out  of  work  or  spend  their 
wages  for  liquor.  Workmen  and  their  families  must 
eat,  but  experience  shows  that  whenever  the  cash  in¬ 
come  of  the  workman  shrinks  his  trade  in  the  farm¬ 
er’s  goods  fails.  The  produce  that  would  be  used  in 
the  mining  towns  must  be  sent  to  other  markets. 
This  demoralizes  prices.  The  lack  of  coal  will  cause 
factories  to  shut  down,  and  thus  throw  others  out 
of  employment,  thus  still  further  reducing  the  demand 
for  farm  products.  Thus,  as  a  business  matter,  aside 
from  any  other  consideration,  the  farmer  is  vitally 
interested  in  prompt  arbitration  of  the  troubles  be¬ 
tween  mine  owner  and  miner. 

• 

More  than  two  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  controlling  the  delivery  of  milk 
in  this  city.  At  that  time  the  milk  producers  were 
organizing.  They  hoped  to  find  a  man  with  money 
enough  to  control  this  trade.  They  tried  this  again 
and  again  to  find  either  that  the  money  was  not 
forthcoming  or  that  the  monied  men  wanted  rather 
more  than  the  whole  earth.  We  have  said  from  the 
first  that  the  milk  producers  themselves  should  con¬ 
trol  the  delivery  as  well  as  the  production.  Instead 
of  depending  on  some  Wall  street  man  to  take  hold 
of  it  as  a  speculation,  let  them  get  together  and  fur¬ 
nish  their  own  money.  This  can  be  done,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  after  trying  their  best  to  com¬ 
bine  with  city  men  the  Association  now  intends  to 
try  the  other  plan.  They  are  on  the  right  road.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  was  necessary  to  try  the  other  paths  first. 

• 

Many  city  florists  now  do  a  large  business  in  board¬ 
ing  house  plants.  This  sounds  odd  to  the  plant  lover 
who  tenderly  cares  for  a  few  geraniums,  Begoniaq, 
etc.,  which  spend  their  Summers  in  the  garden  out¬ 
side,  but  it  is  a  very  welcome  convenience  to  the  city 
dweller  who  has  no  garden  and  literally  no  outside  for 
her  plants.  Of  course  most  of  these  botanical  board¬ 
ers  are  palms,  ferns,  rubbers  and  other  handsome 
foliage  plants,  for  which  provision  must  be  made 
while  the  owners  are  away  during  the  Summer.  One 
city  florist  who  makes  a  specialty  of  this  trade, 
charges  60  cents  a  month  for  boarding  a  plant,  no 
matter  what  its  size.  His  intelligent  care  effects  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  the  plant’s  condition,  and 
he  usually  restores  it  to  its  owner  looking  the  better 
for  its  sojourn  in  the  plant  sanitarium.  Of  course 
a  florist  needs  plenty  of  room  to  do  this,  and  he  must 
carry  out  the  business  systematically. 

• 

There  are  numerous  rumors  of  wars  in  the  milk 
trade.  Fall  feed  is  short,  and  the  hay  and  fodder 
crops  so  light  that  in  many  sections  farmers  cannot 
sell  milk  at  the  prices  now  offered  without  actual 
loss.  It  is  said  that  ihe  h  ive  States  Association  ex¬ 
pects  to  start  to  r  . tailing  its  own  product  in  this  city 
early  in  Winter,  but  no  special  details  of  the  plans 
are  given  out  yet.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  var¬ 
ious  route  unions  will  be  held  October  2,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  of  the  Association  October  16,  probably 
at  Binghamton.  Definite  announcements  will  be 
made  later.  There  should  be  a  large  attendance  at 
all  of  these  meetings.  Members  ought  to  know  what 
is  being  done,  and  should  co-operate  in  plans  that 
offer  a  fair  solution  of  this  troublesome  question. 
Now  is  the  time  to  stick  to  the  organization  and  lift 
as  hard  as  possible.  After  a  little  success  is  gained 
there  will  be  plenty  ready  to  join.  Those  who  stick 
through  thick  and  thin  deserve  credit.  The  officers 
urge  all  members  not  to  make  new  contracts  with 
outsiders,  as  they  expect  to  have  something  definite 
to  offer  at  the  annual  meeting.  At  Brewster,  N.  Y., 
some  patrons  of  the  condensery  refused  to  make  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  Winter  at  the  prices  offered,  but  quite 
a  percentage  yielded  afterwards.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  the  condensery  will  have  less  milk  than 
usual.  Shipping  stations  have  been  erected  in  that 
vicinity,  and  the  milk  will  be  diverted  to  them.  Fur¬ 


ther  notes  on  the  milk  business  in  Putnam  County 
will  be  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  next  week. 

* 

The  International  Wood  Carvers’  Association  has 
decided  to  petition  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  enabling 
the  Government  to  furnish  5,000,000  acres  of  land  for 
the  use  of  people  who  have  been  crowded  out  of  work 
by  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery.  The  bill  pro¬ 
posed  would  call  for  the  division  of  the  land  into 
small  farms  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
said  that  one  reason  for  the  project  is  the  tendency 
of  American  workmen  to  run  to  mechanical  trades 
rather  than  to  agriculture.  This  is  another  instance 
of  the  revival  of  interest  in  country  life — the  wish  to 
get  back  to  the  *and — which  we  now  notice  in  so 
many  directions.  It  cannot  fail  gradually  to  influ¬ 
ence  our  National  life.  The  tendency  of  small  hold¬ 
ers  to  drift  back  to  the  land  should  offset  in  some 
degrees  the  absorption  of  land  into  large  tracts  un¬ 
der  the  dominance  of  wealthy  corporations. 

• 

Hon.  A.  S.  Tompkins,  of  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  is  a  candi¬ 
date  for  re-election  to  Congress.  He  states  positively 
that  he  will  vote  for  the  Grout  oleo  bill  next  Decem¬ 
ber.  Good!  Dairymen  in  Orange,  Rockland  and  Sul¬ 
livan  counties  should  see  that  he  gets  a  rousing  ma¬ 
jority.  Mr.  Tompkins  says  that  many  of  his  con¬ 
stituents  are  writing  him  to  learn  where  he  stands 
on  the  oleo  question.  Of  course  they  are— that  is 
their  duty  and  privilege.  Hundreds  of  farmers  are 
also  writing  to  S.  E.  Payne  and  J.  W.  Wadsworth 
asking  them  the  same  question.  They  receive  mighty 
little  satisfaction.  These  men  think  that  they  are 
perfectly  safe  for  re-election  and  therefore  a  little 
‘T0-cent  matter”  like  this  oleo  tax  should  not  disturb 
their  giant  intellects.  On  election  day  these  states¬ 
men  will  find  that  their  seats  in  Congress  are  built 
on  the  votes  of  many  10-cent  men.  We  hope  that 
every  dairyman  in  their  districts  will  vote  against 
Payne  and  Wadsworth.  If  they  tell  you  that  the 
“money  question”  is  not  important  agree  with  them, 
for  this  oleo  tax  means  more  money  for  you  than 
anything  else  they  could  give  you.  Vote  for  fair 
trade  and  farmer’s  rights. 

• 

BREVITIES. 

My  neighbor  Brown  he  had  to  go  away 
On  jury  duty,  an’  I  ’greed  to  go 
An’  visit  with  his  wimmin  folks  an’  stay 
To  kinder  keep  ’em  company— you  know 
What  contrary  critters  most  of  wimmin  be. 

They  wouldn’t  talk  of  nothin’  else  but  Brown; 

At  least  his  grown-up  daughter  won’t,  an’  she 
Jest  cracked  him  up  above  all  else  in  town. 

She  had  him  pictured  for  the  greatest  man 
That  ever  tried  to  draw  the  breath  of  life; 

He  surely  had  her  fooled — of  course  I  can 
Tell  things  on  Brown— I  set  an’  watched  his  wife. 

She  ain’t  no  fool — she  sorter  balled  her  eye, 

’Round  at  her  daughter  as  she  talked  along, 

Her  mouth  half  smiled,  then  give  a  little  sigh 
I  knew  her  thoughts  was  workin’  mighty  strong! 

That  shows,  thinks  I,  what  I  have  always  said, 

A  man  can  fool  his  daughter  like  a  pin, 

But  take  a  wife  whose  love  has  come  to  head, 

She  knows  him  too  blamed  well  to  be  took  in. 


Tied  water— a  dammed-up  stream. 

The  game  rooster  is  a  duel  purpose  fowl. 

Better  keep  the  windfall  apples  at  home. 

Most  people  are  rounded  out  by  square  meals. 

It  requires  a  good  deal  of  nerve  force  to  cow  a  bulldog. 

Several  things  live  on  or  in  their  pen — one  is  the  paper 
farmer. 

Young  man,  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  be  a  help  or 
a  big  nuisance! 

In  our  experience  rape  does  not  succeed  well  in  the 
shade  of  a  thick  orchard. 

Lo  the  poor  scientist,  whose  tutored  mind  is  bound 
bacteria  and  bugs  to  find. 

No  matter  how  scarce  and  high  quinine  may  be,  it  is 
always  a  drug  on  the  market. 

What’s  the  use  In  getting  angry?  One  only  has  the 
trouble  of  getting  over  it  again. 

How  can  the  spores  of  the  Asparagus  rust  dodge  such 
a  machine  as  that  pictured  on  the  first  page? 

When  a  fellow  has  a  theory  which  will  not  stand  a 
fact,  he’d  better  drop  his  theory — oh,  that’s  the  way  to 
act! 

The  Prohibitionists  claim  that  while  one  swallow  does 
not  make  a  Summer,  a  succession  of  them  will  make  a 
fall. 

Why  is  a  tuberculous  kid  unlike  the  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon’s  beard?  One  Is  a  goat  coughy  and  the  other  is  a 
goatee. 

Now,  when  the  evaporators  should  handle  the  vast  piles 
of  windfall  apples,  up  goes  the  price  of  coal  and  out  of 
sight  goes  the  supply.  The  strike  strikes  everybody. 

Say  what  you  will,  it’s  hard  consolation  when  you  find 
the  crows  shelling  and  eating  the  corn  to  have  the  scien¬ 
tific  men  tell  you  that  a  crow’s  stomach  contains  a  high 
per  cent  of  worms. 

A  Western  apple  buyer  comes  to  a  New  York  fruit 
grower  and  tells  him  that  there  is  a  big  crop  in  the  West. 
At  the  same  time  the  fruit  grower  has  a  letter  from  the 
Western  firm  which  this  buyer  represents  stating  that 
the  West  is  very  short! 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Revenue  officers  seized  154  cases  of  rare 
Oriental  goods  on  the  hospital  ship  Solace,  which  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  September  19.  The  duty  on  these  goods 
is  nearly  60  per  cent,  and  it  is  likely  that  most  of  the 
stuff,  which  includes  loot  from  Tientsin,  will  be  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  Government . Four  negroes  were 

taken  from  jail  at  Pontchatoula,  La.,  September  20,  and 
lynched.  The  town  has  recently  been  infested  with  negro 
burglars,  and  the  four  victims  were  under  arrest,  charged 

with  robbery . September  21,  trains  again  began 

running  Into  Galveston,  Tex.  The  building  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  bridge,  2 %  miles  long,  was  a  remarkable  piece  of 
engineering.  The  general  health  of  the  city  is  good. 
....  A  Burlington  train  was  held  up  and  robbed  near 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  September  22.  The  robbers  were  unable 
to  force  open  the  express  safe,  and  only  secured  about 
$200.  The  same  day  a  single  robber  succeeded  in  holding 
up  a  Northern  Pacific  train  near  Athol,  Idaho,  the  man 

securing  about  $500  in  cash,  and  some  jewelry . 

Violence  began  In  the  coal  strike  September  21,  at  Shen¬ 
andoah,  Pa.  An  armed  mob  clashed  with  officers,  and 
300  shots  were  fired.  One  non-union  man  was  killed.  The 
strike  has  demoralized  the  lake  coal-carrying  trade,  and 
the  season  has  come  to  a  premature  close.  Troops  have 
been  called  out  to  preserve  order  in  the  Schuylkill  region. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Shenandoah  all  the  mines  are  tied  up. 
The  employees  of  the  Markle  mines  at  Jeddo  did  not  join 
the  other  strikers,  but  agreed  to  five  of  the  firm's  propo¬ 
sitions,  and  referred  five  other  disputed  points  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  State  has  commissioned  400  coal  and  iron  po¬ 
lice  for  service  in  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna  counties. 
....  A  tornado  struck  the  village  of  Morristown, 
Minn.,  September  24.  The  storm  only  lasted  five  minutes, 

but  18  persons  were  killed . Heavy  rains  in  the 

Brazos  Valley  and  other  sections  of  Texas,  have  caused 
floods,  which  have  damaged  property  to  the  extent  of 

$1,000,000 . More  than  50  French  fishing  vessels 

from  Newfoundland  have  been  missing  since  the  great 

storm,  and  much  alarm  is  felt  for  their  safety . 

The  business  portion  of  Omer,  Mich.,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  September  24;  loss  $50,000.  The  town  had  no  fire  pro¬ 
tection . September  22,  the  steel  steamer  Yuma 

cut  in  two  the  barge  John  Martin,  sinking  it,  near  Port 

Huron,  Mich.,  and  six  persons  were  drowned . 

Two  Mississippi  River  steamboats,  the  Carrier  and  the 
War  Eagle,  were  burned  at  St.  Louis  September  21;  two 

persons  killed.  Loss  $100,000 . Extensive  frauds, 

involving  the  Traders’  Fire  Insurance  Company,  have 
been  confessed  in  New  York  City  by  the  dying  cashier. 
All  the  statements  made  to  the  State  Fire  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  have,  it  is  said,  been  fraudulent  since  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  company,  and  the  frauds  include  a 
number  of  men  standing  high  in  the  financial  world. 
....  Ferguson,  Iowa,  was  visited  by  a  waterspout 
and  tornado  September  25;  three  persons  were  killed,  and 

a  number  of  buildings  wrecked . James  Howard, 

charged  with  being  the  principal  in  the  assassination  of 
Gov.  Goebel  of  Kentucky,  has  been  found  guilty,  his 

alibi  being  destroyed . Chicago  city  officials  are 

looking  for  thieves  who  steal  electricity  from  the  city 

and  street-car  wires . The  Wisconsin  State  Board 

of  Medical  Examiners  has  decided  to  prosecute  every 
doctor  of  osteopathy  in  Milwaukee,  and  probably  every 
one  in  the  State,  on  charges  of  unlawfully  using  the  title 
of  doctor,  and  of  holding  themselves  out  as  physicians 
without  recognized  licenses. 

CUBA.— September  23,  there  were  nearly  100  cases  of 
yellow  fever  under  treatment  at  Havana . Sep¬ 

tember  22,  1,400  kilos  of  opium,  which  was  being  smuggled 
into  Havana  in  tins  labeled  sausages,  was  seized  by  the 
authorities.  It  was  worth  $20,000. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  renewal  of  active  hostilities  has 
caused  Gen.  Young  to  call  for  reenforcements.  Aguin- 
aldo  has  refused  peace  proposals  submitted  to  him  by 
Senor  Buencamino.  During  the  two  weeks  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  the  casualties  are  put  at  85.  The  time  set  for 
granting  amnesty  to  the  insiy;gents  has  expired,  without 
altering  the  situation. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  State  Department 
has  made  public  the  full  text  of  the  international  cor¬ 
respondence  touching  Chinese  affairs.  The  German  pro¬ 
posal  has  been  declined;  the  Peace  Commissioners  of 
China  are  recognized,  and  preparations  are  being  made 
to  materially  reduce  the  military  forces  in  the  Chinese 
Empire.  The  German  press  is  criticising  the  American 
attitude  severely.  Great  Britain  supports  the  United 
States  in  refusing  to  agree  to  the  German  propositions. 
Russia  and  Japan  appear  to  support  Germany.  .The  mili¬ 
tary  force  under  Gen.  Chaffee  will  be  reduced  to  about 
1,500  men,  and  will  be  considered  a  legation  guard,  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  the  orders  of  the  American  Minister.  .1  .  . 
The  drought  in  British  India  has  been  broken  by  exces¬ 
sive  rains,  and  floods  are  devastating  property  in  many 
places. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— John  G.  Springer,  secretary  of 
the  American  Southdown  Breeders’  Association,  died  at 
Springfield,  Ill.,  September  19,  of  apoplexy.  He  was  56 
years  old. 

Secretary  W.  H.  Barnes,  of  the  Kansas  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  has  compiled  and  is¬ 
sued  a  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  “Plum  in  Kansas,’’  with 
a  chapter  on  the  prune.  Descriptive  lists,  cultural  and 
cooking  directions,  are  supplied,  in  addition  to  a  host  of 
useful  information  on  the  subject. 

Fire  broke  out  in  a  number  of  bales  of  excelsior  at  the 
packing  house  of  Brown  Brothers’  nursery,  Brighton,  N. 
Y.,  September  13,  and  for  a  time  the  buildings  of  the 
company,  valued  at  $25,000,  were  threatened  with  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  fire  was  finally  extinguished  by  the  Brighton 
fire  department,  a  bucket  brigade  of  employees  of  the 
company  and  three  companies  of  the  Rochester  fire  de¬ 
partment.  The  damage  caused  by  the  fire  will  amount 
to  several  hundreds  of  dollars. 

The  price  of  broom  corn  is  again  going  up,  jumping 
from  $80  to  $100  September  18.  There  is  a  decided  short¬ 
age  in  central  Illinois,  the  farmers  only  securing  a  ton 
from  five  or  six  acres,  instead  of  a  ton  to  2^  acres,  as 
last  year.  Growers  are  standing  out  firmly  for  advanced 
prices. 

The  County  Commissioners  of  Cook  County,  Ill.,  have 
appointed  three  delegates  to  a  convention,  which  will 


elect  the  president  and  six  vice-presidents  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  at  Springfield  during  the  State  Fair. 
They  will  contest  the  seats  claimed  by  appointees  of  the 
northern  and  the  southern  agricultural  societies.  The 
State  law  provides  that  the  delegates  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  agricultural  societies  of  each  county,  and  in  the 
absence  of  these  the  commissioners  make  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  It  is  claimed  that  heretofore  politics  has  been  con¬ 
sulted  too  freely  in  these  appointments. 


APPLE  PRICES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Results  of  the  Windstorm. 

About  50  per  cent  of  fruit  on  trees  was  taken  off  by 
windstorm.  The  market  on  both  green  and  dried  has  a 
firm  undertone;  $1.35  to  $1.50  offered  for  Winter  fruit. 
Evaporators  are  temporarily  overstocked  with  windfalls. 

N.  Rose.  e.  "w.  c. 

The  outlook  for  barreled  apples  is  higher  since  the 
blow.  Kings  and  Twenty  Ounce  are  selling  at  $1.50  per 
barrel.  No  prices  heard  of  yet  for  Winter  fruit.  In  this 
section  I  think  75  per  cent  remain  on  the  trees  after  the 
wind.  Dry-house  men  take  advantage  of  those  blown 
off,  paying  from  10  to  20  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  get  all 
they  can  handle.  Many  apples  yet  cover  the  ground. 

Lakeside.  l.  r.  b. 

The  market  for  apples  is  ruling  a  little  better;  orchards 
right  through  would  bring  $1.40  per  barrel  for  Winter 
fruit.  Fall  fruit  is  bringing  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  barrel.  I 
believe  that  the  high  winds  we  have  had  were  a  benefit 
in  most  orchards  rather  than  damage.  The  shrinkage 
from  the  wind  will  be  small;  most  growers  are  looking 
for  better  prices  on  apples  and  the  tendency  is  that  way 
just  now.  j.  b. 

Albion. 

The  recent  winds  did  much  damage  to  orchards  about 
here.  Not  more  than  half  the  fruit  is  left  on  the  trees. 
Some  orchards  suffered  more  than  others,  and  there  are 
not  many  apples  left  on  them,  while  others  did  not  suffer 
as  much.  Growers  are  looking  about  for  buyers  of  wind¬ 
falls,  but  so  far  hear  of  no  sales.  Good  Winter  apples 
are  being  held  at  $2  per  barrel,  but  buyers  are  holding 
back.  x.  s.  h. 

Fredonia. 

Before  the  wind  there  had  been  no  buyers  for  our  apples. 
Since  then  some  buyers  have  been  here  and  offered  to 
buy  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  barrel  for 
good  Winter  fruit.  I  think  the  storm  took  50  per  cent 
of  the  crop.  Evaporators  are  taking  the  windfalls  at  20 
cents  per  100,  but  they  insist  upon  apples  large  enough 
to  peel  and  free  from  rot.  The  drought  still  continues; 
very  little  wheat  sown  in  the  town.  t.  m.  c. 

Eddytown. 

Since  the  heavy  wind  and  the  advent  of  cool  weather, 
and  on  the  eve  of  picking  Winter  fruit,  the  feeling  about 
it  is  much  better  than  it  has  been  at  any  time.  At  one 
time  it  looked  as  though  Winter  apples  would  be  sold 
at  $1  per  barrel;  at  present  dealers  are  ready  to  take 
different  varieties  at  about  $1.15  to  $1.40  per  barrel.  We 
think  about  two-thirds  of  the  apples  on  the  trees  were 
left,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  with  Baldwins;  there  will 
be  a  great  many  too  small  to  market  except  for  cider  and 
evaporating.  s.  c.  b. 

Medina. 


APPLE  GROWING  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

“THE  LAND  OF  THE  SKY.” 

The  Country,  llarieties  and  Culture. 

Part  II. 

THE  YORK  IMPERIAL  is  a  very  promising  var¬ 
iety  for  this  region,  but  a  rather  large  proportion  of 
the  apples  are  “culls,”  and  although  rated  as  a  good 
keeper,  a  considerable  percentage  is  inclined  to  rot 
shortly  after  being  gathered.  Notwithstanding  these 
defects,  however,  it  is  an  apple  of  great  value,  and 
well  suited  to  the  mountain  region.  I  believe  that  I 
was  one  of  the  first  to  bring  the  York  Imperial  and 
the  Rome  Beauty  into  this  region.  The  latter  is  a 
beautiful  dark-red  apple.  It  is  large  and  quite  uni¬ 
form  in  size;  the  quality  is  good;  in  fact,  it  is  much 
better  than  the  Ben  Davis.  The  tree  is  a  slow  grower, 
but  an  early  and  good  bearer.  It  blooms  very  late, 
and  is  rarely  injured  by  late  frosts.  This  fact  is  one 
of  its  best  characteristics,  and  makes  it  especially 
valuable  in  our  region.  It  is  a  late  Fall  or  early  Win¬ 
ter  apple.  1  sent  some  specimens  to  Col.  G.  R.  Brack¬ 
ett,  U.  S.  Pomologist,  last  Fall.  He  wrote  me,  “These 
are  the  finest  specimens  of  this  variety  ever  received 
by  this  Department.  It  should  be  extensively  grown 
in  your  region.  All  the  specimens  of  apples  you  have 
sent  us  are  very  fine.  Your  region  is  certainly  well 
suited  to  the  production  of  fine  apples.” 

THE  YELLOW  NEWTOWN  or  Albemarle  Pippin, 
the  most  famous  apple  in  the  world,  and  can  be  grown 
in  perfection  only  in  rich,  dark,  loamy  land,  rather 
moist,  but  not  in  the  least  wet.  The  best  “cove”  land 
is  well  suited  to  it.  In  such  locations  it  makes  a 
large  tree,  which  comes  into  bearing  late,  but  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  productive  when  fully  established.  Three 
of  the  largest  trees  in  my  young  orchard  are  of  this 
variety,  yet  although  15  years  old  they  have  borne 
but  little.  The  trees  should  be  carefully  trimmed,  so 
as  to  let  in  air  and  light,  and  well  sprayed  to  prevent 
any  fungus  diseases.  When  of  the  finest  quality  it 
brings  the 'highest  prices — sometimes  exceeding  that 
of  any  other  variety  by  as  much  as  50,  or  even  100  per 
cent.  The  best  market  can  be  secured  for  it 
only  in  Europe,  or  in  some  of  the  large  northern 
cities.  It  should  be  grown  only  by  specialists,  or 
those  who  make  fruit-growing  a  business  by  giving  it 


intelligent  and  thorough  attention.  Whether  trees 
one  or  two  years  old  should  be  planted,  is  a  contro¬ 
verted  point.  When  planting  my  orchard  I  used 
mainly  one-year-olds — the  latter  as  a  test.  I  believe 
the  one-year  trees  are  a  little  the  best — certain  it  is 
that  the  four  largest  trees  in  my  orchard  were  but 
one  year  old  when  planted.  The  three-year-olds  have 
been  completely  distanced.  Subsequently  I  planted 
some  one-year-old  trees  in  rough  mountain  land.  So 
many  of  them  were  much  injured  by  careless  laborers 
and  had  to  be  replaced  that  I  believe  that  on  rough 
land,  and  with  average  labor  to  care  for  them,  two- 
year-old  trees  should  be  planted.  They  should  be 
stocky  and  heavy,  rather  than  tall — a  fault  which 
sometimes  results  from  too  much  crowding  in  the 
nursery.  The  trees  should  be  placed  35  feet  apart 
and  in  the  rows  between  these  trees  temporary  trees 
or  fillers  may  be  planted.  These  fillers  can  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  for  a  number  of  years  before  the 
whole  space  is  needed  for  your  permanent  trees;  they 
will  yield  a  good  deal  of  fruit,  provided  you  select 
the  early-bearing  and  productive  kinds.  For  this 
purpose  the  Hoover  is  suitable,  for  though  of  slow 
growth  it  is  an  abundant  bearer  and  blooms  late.  The 
fact  of  being  a  short-lived  tree  does  not  interfere  with 
this  use  of  it,  and  the  fruit  is  handsome  enough  to 
sell  readily.  The  Rome  Beauty  is  well  suited  for  fill¬ 
ers,  and  the  Ben  Davis  also. 

CARE  OF  THE  TREES.— This  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  under  two  heads — cai’e  of  tne  land  and  care  of 
the  trees.  When  an  orchara  is  planted  the  land  should 
ue  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  trees.  Not  only  should 
nothing  be  done  to  lessen  its  fertility,  but  everything 
practicable  to  increase  it.  It  will  all  be  neeued  when 
the  trees  come  into  bearing.  If  crops  are  grown  and 
removed,  then  more  than  the  fertility  thus  withdrawn 
should  be  replaced.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  orchards  should  be 
cultivated,  but  all  intelligent  horticulturists  are 
agreed  that  young  trees  should  be  cultivated  until 
well  established;  that  is,  until  at  least  six  or  eight 
years  old.  After  this  the  amount  of  cultivation  must 
depend  on  circumstances.  It  may  be  granted  that 
continued  culture  is  the  ideal  system;  but  since  this 
is  with  many  of  us  impracticable  because  of  the  ex¬ 
pense,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  with  vigi¬ 
lance  and  good  management,  excellent  results  can  be 
attained  without  constant  culture.  Land  that  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  level  and  smooth  to  be  cultivated  with  the  use 
of  labor-saving  implements  and  without  the  danger 
of  washing,  should  be  cultivated  frequently,  if  not 
continuously.  Leguminous  crops,  such  as  peas  in 
Summer  and  Crimson  clover  in  Winter,  should  be 
grown  and  plowed  under  to  add  fertility  to  the  soil. 
If  peas  are  plowed  under  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Summer  or  early  Fall,  a  catch  crop  of  Crimson  clover 
or  rye  shouiu  be  planted  to  take  up  and  hold  the  ni¬ 
trates  of  the  soil  for  the  prevention  of  leaching  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  rains.  Such  catch  crops  should  be 
plowed  under  very  early  in  the  Spring,  say,  as  soon 
as  growth  begins  in  the  trees.  The  leguminous  plants 
are  the  best  for  growing  in  the  orchard,  whether  the 
trees  are  young  or  old,  because  they  gather  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  thus  adding  greatly  to  fertility.  The 
vegetable  mold  with  which  they  furnish  the  soil  not 
only  protects  the  trees  against  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
season — especially  against  drought — but  by  its  decay 
helps  to  dissolve  other  elements  in  the  soil,  and  to 
render  them  more  available  for  plant  food. 

CULTIVATING  THE  ORCHARD— If  the  ground 
is  so  steep  as  to  wash  badly  while  cultivating  the 
young  trees  to  get  them  well-established,  stir  the  soil 
near  the  trees,  gradually  extending  the  area  of  cul¬ 
ture  as  the  roots  extend,  and  leaving  a  strip  of  land 
between  the  rows  uncultivated  in  order  to  hold  the 
land.  Fairly  deep  culture  about  the  trees  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  is  important,  as  the  roots  will  instinctive¬ 
ly  avoid  me  plow  and  be  driven  into  the  ground;  the 
trees  will  thus  be  established  more  firmly.  If  the  land 
is  very  fertile,  but  too  rough  to  be  plowed,  good  trees 
may  be  grown  with  a  diligent  use  of  mattocks  and 
hoes.  Dig  the  ground  around  them  at  least  twice  a 
year  thoroughly  with  a  mattock.  This  will  in  a  mea¬ 
sure  take  the  place  of  plowing.  Light  hoes  can  be 
used  to  keep  down  the  growth  of  grass  and  weeds.  I 
have  some  fine  young  trees  now  seven  years  old  which 
have  been  cultivated  in  this  way.  When  the  orchard 
is  not  cultivated,  how  shall  we  prevent  such  a  rank 
growth  oi.  vegetation  as  will  injure  the  trees  by  tak¬ 
ing  up  moisture  and  available  fertility?  We  should 
ever  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
fertility  in  the  soil  for  use  each  year,  and  if  it  is 
taken  up  by  plants,  what  is  thus  removed  will  not  be 
again  available  until  the  plants  decay.  Some  advo¬ 
cate  mowing  the  orchard  frequently  and  leaving  the 
vegetation  to  rot  on  the  land.  Others  advocate  pas¬ 
turing  it.  I  prefer  the  latter,  because  properly  man¬ 
aged  it  steadily  increases  the  fertility  of  the  land; 
and  it  is  not  only  less  expensive,  but  may  be  even 
made  a  source  of  moderate  revenue.  But  more  than 
tnis,  in  a  great  deal  of  our  steep,  rough  land,  mowing 
is  impracticable,  for  labor-saving  machinery  cannot 
be  used.  Hogs  with  rings  in  their  noses,  or  better 
still  with  their  noses  split  so  as  to  prevent  rooting, 
can  be  used  to  a  moderate  extent.  But  sheep  must  be 
mainly  relied  on,  as  they  crop  the  vegetation  more 
closely,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds.  Thus  by 
proper  management  you  can  in  a  measure  accomplish 
the  impossible  feat  of  “eating  your  cake  and  keeping 
it,  too.”  You  should  pasture  your  land  so  closely  as 
to  require  considerable  feed  to  be  given  to  the  stock 
even  in  Summer,  for  the  close  pasturing  is  best  for 
the  trees;  and,  by  feeding  bran  and  shorts  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  cotton-seed  meal  to  the  sheep, 
you  steadily  add  to  the  fertility  of  the  land,  these 
foods  being  worth  two-thirds  their  cost  as  plant  food 
after  being  used  by  the  stock.  geo.  e.  boggs. 

Haywood  Co.,  N.  C. 
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Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

Where  are  they  scattered  now — 

The  old,  old  friends? 

One  made  her  dwelling  where  the  maples 
grow, 

And  mighty  streams  through  solemn  for¬ 
ests  flow; 

Yet  never  from  that  pine  crowned  land  of 
snow 

A  message  sends. 

Some  meet  me  oft  amid 

Life’s  common  ways, 

And  then,  perchance,  a  word  or  smile  de¬ 
clares 

That  warm  hearts  throb  beneath  their  load 
of  cares; 

For  love  grows  on,  like  wheat  among  the 
tares, 

Till  harvest  day. 

But  “some  are  fallen  asleep” — 

The  words  are  sweet; 

Oh,  friends  at  rest  beneath  the  blessed  sod, 
My  feet  still  tread  the  weary  path  ye  trod, 
Ere  yet  your  loving  souls  went  back  to 
God; 

When  shall  we  meet? 

Oh,  then,  divinest  Friend, 

When  shall  it  be 

That  I  may  know  them  in  their  garments 
white, 

And  see  them  with  a  new  and  clearer  light. 
Mine  old  familiar  friends— made  fair  and 
bright. 

Like  unto  Thee? 

—Sarah  Doudney. 

* 

An  egg  po;  cher  is  one  of  the  handy 
things  no  kitchen  should  be  without.  A 
poached  egg,  to  be  properly  appetising, 
should  be  symmetrical  and  unbroken, 
but  it  is  hard  to  obtain  this  when  the 
egg  is  dropped  right  into  the  saucepan. 
The  poacher  is  made  of  tin,  with  a  re¬ 
movable  handle  and  a  circle  of  rings  in¬ 
to  which  the  eggs  are  broken. 

* 

Among  Autumn  millinery  trimmings 
very  natural-looking  chestnuts  were 
noted,  some  of  the  burrs  closed,  others 
opened  to  show  the  nuts,  both  nut  and 
foliage  looking  very  real.  Clusters  of 
grapes,  purple,  reddish  and  green,  with 
foliage  and  quirky  little  tendrils,  are 
also  seen;  they  have  been  worn  all  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  have  never  become  so  common 
as  the  much-worn  cherries. 

* 

Varnish  makes  a  stain  quite  beyond 
the  power  of  soap  and  water,  but  it  may 
be  removed  from  the  hands  with  flannel 
dipped  in  methylated  spirits  or  alcohol. 
When  the  varnish  spots  are  on  a  gar¬ 
ment,  rub  with  alcohol,  and  then  sponge 
with  a  clean  cloth.  If  the  color  is  af¬ 
fected  sponge  with  chloroform,  unless 
the  material  is  blue,  in  which  case  vine¬ 
gar  or  acetic  acid  should  be  used.  Try 
to  keep  these  substances  from  contact 
with  the  hands. 

* 

The  newest  and  more  expensive  baby 
carriages  are  now  made  with  three 
wheels,  a  small  one  in  front  and  two 
larger  ones  behind.  They  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  so  that  the  child  may  either  sit 
up  or  lie  down  and,  in  place  of  the  para¬ 
sol,  have  a  falling  hood  like  that  on  a 
buggy.  These  phaeton  hoods  were  seen 
on  baby  carriages  years  ago,  but  were 
displaced  by  the  dainty  frilly  parasols. 
The  hood  top  is  more  easily  adjusted 
than  the  parasol,  and  makes  a  better 
shield  against  drafts. 

* 

BREAD-and-milk  bowls  are  among  the 
prettiest  pieces  of  oua  china  now  shown. 
The  edges  of  the  bowls  are  often  ruffled 
and  rolled  like  flower  petals,  the  color¬ 
ing  carrying  out  the  idea.  A  good  many 
healthy  women  have  a  liking  for  bread 
and  milk  at  luncheon,  as  well  as  break¬ 
fast,  and  these  bowls  make  a  pretty  lit¬ 
tle  individual  gift.  Celery  sets,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  flat  dish  and  six  little  dips,  are 
now  offered;  cue  expensive  sets  consist 
of  a  cut-glass  dish  and  silver  dips,  while 


the  less  costly  are  all  of  pressed  glass. 
Nowadays  this  inexpensive  glass  copies 
the  cut  patterns,  and,  when  properly 
cleaned,  has  none  of  the  clumsy  dull¬ 
ness  of  old-fashioned  cheap  glass.  It 
should  be  well  scrubbed,  from  time  to 
time,  with  soapsuds  and  a  soft  brush, 
and  rinsed  in  plenty  of  warm  water, 
while  an  occasional  rubbing  with  whit¬ 
ing  and  soft  cloths  will  add  surprising¬ 
ly  to  its  luster. 

* 

A  rack  for  preserve  jars  is  a  conveni¬ 
ence  for  canning  now  offered.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  metal  frame  holding  six  jars, 
with  an  upright  handle  in  the  center, 
the  general  appearance  suggesting  an 
old-fashioned  cruet-stand  frame.  The 
jars  of  fruit  are  placed  in  this  stand 
when  put  into  the  large  kettle  for  cook- 


3576.  CHILD’S  DRESS 
1  TO  6  YEARS 


ing,  and  may  be  lifted  out  when  done 
without  the  trouble  or  risk  of  scalding, 
which  occurs  in  lifting  out  single  jars. 
Among  the  newer  preserve  jars  is  one 
so-called  vacuum  jar  having  a  deeply 
convex  surface  to  the  under  side  of  the 
lid.  This  keeps  the  fruit  down  below 
the  surface  of  the  syrup,  preventing  its 
molding. 

* 

Summer  squash  is  rather  an  exasper¬ 
ating  vegetable  to  cook,  owing  to  its  wa¬ 
tery  lack  of  consistency.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  cut  it  in  pieces  and  place  it  in 
a  coarse  cheesecloth  bag.  It  is  then 
cooked  in  salted  water  until  a  fork  pene¬ 
trates  it  easily,  taken  out  to  drain,  and 
the  bag  put  in  a  colander  without  being 
opened.  With  a  potato  masher  the  rest 
of  the  water  is  expressed  from  the  bag, 
which  is  then  opened,  any  remaining 
lumps  pressed  out,  and  the  vegetable, 
after  seasoning  with  butter,  pepper  and 
salt,  is  sent  to  the  table  in  a  hot  dish. 
Boiling  the  squash  in  a  bag  seems  to  re¬ 
tain  its  flavor,  and  keep  it  moist,  but  not 
watery.  It  will  be  remembered  that  old- 
fashioned  housekeepers  boiled  cabbage 
in  a  net  for  convenience  in  draining. 


The  Children’s  Clothes. 

Fashions  come  and  fashions  go,  but 
the  plain  little  yoke  dress,  easily  made 
and  easily  laundered,  still  remains  in 
favor  for  small  girls.  The  dress  shown 
in  the  picture  is  of  dimity,  frilled  with 
lace  and  trimmed  with  narrow  ribbon, 
but  the  same  idea  may  be  transferred  to 
cashmere,  challis  or  outing  flannel  for 
Winter  wear.  To  make  this  dress  in  the 
medium  size  will  require  two  yards  of 
dotted  and  one-half  yard  of  plain  ma¬ 
terial  32  inches  wide,  and  three-eighths 
of  a  yard  of  tucking  for  yoke  and  col¬ 
lar.  The  pattern  No.  3576  is  cut  for  1, 
2,  4  and  6  years. 

The  baby’s  elder  sister  will  find  the 
blouse  waist  shown  very  becoming,  for 
a  young  girl  is  always  better  suited  by 
a  slightly  full  waist  than  by  one  tightly 
fitting.  This  waist  may  be  made  in 
cashmere,  albatross,  flannel,  silk  or 
ladies’  cloth.  Fine  smooth  woolen  ma¬ 


terials  are  to  be  much  worn  in  waists 
this  Winter,  displacing  silk  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  The  smart  model  illustrated  is 
made  of  linen  in  a  light  and  a  dark 
shade  of  blue,  with  the  shield  and  stock 
of  tucked  white  muslin.  The  waist  is 
cut  with  a  seamless  back  and  full 
fronts,  which  extend  below  the  skirt  to 
regulation  length.  The  fronts  are  at¬ 
tached  to  a  shallow  pointed  yoke  be- 


3619  Misses’  Blouse  Waist, 
12.  14  and  16  years. 


blouse  is  a  casing  through  which  elastic 
is  run  that  adjusts  the  fullness  and  holds 
the  blouse  in  place.  The  sleeves  are 
one-seamed,  the  fullness  at  the  wrists  is 
aranged  in  small  tucks,  stitched  flat,  to 
form  cuffs,  which  are  underfaced,  that 
at  the  upper  edge  being  arranged  in 
gathers.  The  short  knee  trousers  are 
two-seamed  and  fit  snugly,  closing  at 
the  top  of  the  side  seams.  At  tne  outer 
seams  are  arranged  rows  of  pearl  but¬ 
tons,  three  each.  At  the  waist  are  bands 
stitched  to  tnc  under  side,  in  which  but¬ 
tonholes  are  worked  to  fasten  the  trous¬ 
ers  to  the  under  waist.  To  cut  this  suit 
for  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age  four 
yards  of  material  32  inches  wide,  3% 
yards  44  inches  wide,  or  2%  yards  50 
inches  wide,  will  be  required,  with  one- 
half  yard  of  muslin  or  jean  for  under 
waist.  The  pattern  No.  3617  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  boys  of  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years 
of  age.  All  these  patterns  may  be  or¬ 
dered  from  The  R.  N.-Y.;  price  of  each 
10  cents. 


The  secret  that  doth  make  a  flower  a 
flower,  so  frames  it  that  to  bloom  is  to 
be  sweet,  and  to  receive,  to  give.  No 
soil  so  sterile  and  no  living  so  poor  but 
it  hath  somewhat  still  to  spare  in  boun¬ 
teous  odors. — S.  Dobell. 


neath  the  sailor  collar.  The  collar  is 
seamed  to  the  neck  and  fronts,  and  the 
shield,  to  which  the  stock  it  attached, 
is  sewed  on  the  right  front  and  buttoned 
into  place  at  the  left  beneath  the  collar. 
The  fullness  of  the  back  is  drawn  down 
in  center  at  the  waist  line,  that  of  the 
fronts  being  arranged  to  give  a  slightly 
bloused  effect.  The  fullness  may  be 
gathered  or  adjusted  with  a  casing  and 
draw-strings  in  regular  shirt  waist  style. 
The  waist  closes  at  the  front  beneath 
the  tie,  which  is  attached  to  the  right 
side  and  hooked  over  to  the  left.  The 
sleeves  are  two-seamed  and  terminate 
in  becoming  points  over  the  hands.  To 
cut  this  waist  for  a  miss  of  14  years  of 
age  3%  yards  of  material  21  inches  wide, 
two  yards  32  inches  wide,  or  1%  yard 
44  inches  wide  with  one-half  yard  of 
tucking  18  inches  wide,  will  be  required. 
The  pattern  No.  3619  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
misses  of  12,  14  ana  16  years  of  age. 

The  boy’s  blouse  suit  shows  the  pre¬ 
vailing  style,  which  varies  little.  The 
model  illustrated  is  of  white  flannel,  but 
with  the  advent  of  cool  weather  dark 


3617  Boys’  Blouse  Suit. 
4  to  1  2  years. 


materials  are  of  course  more  appro¬ 
priate.  Brown  or  black  velveteen  is 
often  made  up  in  this  style.  The  blouse 
is  fitted  by  means  of  shoulder  and  un¬ 
der-arm  seams,  the  closing  being  effect¬ 
ed  at  the  center  front  beneath  the  tie. 
The  deep  sailor  collar  is  seamed  to  and 
finishes  the  neck;  the  shield  is  faced 
on  to  the  under  waist,  which  is  made  of 
heavy  white  muslin  or  jean.  The  little 
patch  pocket  gives  an  additional  air  of 
smartness,  and  is  stitched  into  place  on 
the  left  front.  At  the  lower  edge  of  the 


Y our  Money  Back 


If  any  of  these  capes  fail  to  pleas®, 

No.  5  X.  This  cape  is  30 
Inches  long,  otherwise  as  No.  2 
X.  Price  $3.25.  Give 
Bust  Measure 


“Famous  Maryland” 
Capes  are  made  by  skilled 
tailors  and  possess  a  degree  of 
elegance  and  swelldom  foreign 
to  other  garments.  Th 
capes  are  made  of  fine  plush 
with  deep  storm  collar, 
handsomely  embroidered 
with  soutache  braid  and 
elaborately  beaded,  100 
INCH  SWEEP,  swell 
Thibet  Fur  collar  and 
finish.  They  are 
made  with  four 
seams  which  make 
them  conform  to 
the  shape.  Lined 
with  Mercerized 
Sii.k.  Note  the 
Rixca:  No.  2  X. 

This  cape  is 
24  inches  in 
length, other* 
wise  it  is  the 
same  as  the 
description  and 
illustration*  Pric« 

$2.25.  No.  3  X. 

This  cape  27  inches  long,  other¬ 
wise  same  as  No.  2  X. 


ivhen  order¬ 
ing.  Our  New  Gen¬ 
eral  Catalogue  No. 
99  not  alone  shows 
EVERYTHING  in 
Wearing  Apparel, 
dry  goods  and  cloth¬ 
ing  for  LADIES, 
MISSES,  CHILD¬ 
REN  and  MEN, but 
also  all  things  to 
cat  and  wear  at  a 
saving  from  25 
to  75  per  cent. 
—  F.vzkythino 
used  in  the 
Home, a  hotel, 
an  Office,  on 
a  Farm,  or 
any  known 
purpose,  will 
bo  found  in 
this  book,  which 
tains  480  pages, 
size  10M  by  14  inches,  every 
copy  of  which  costs  $1.25  to 
print  and  mail. 


Price  S3. 70. 

As  an  evidence  of  interest,  send  10c.  to  help  pay 
postage,  and  you  may  deduct  these  10c.  from 
your  first  order  of  $1.00. 

DRESS  GOODS.  The  richest  and  most  stylish 
novelties  are  contained  in  our  New  Booklet ,  each  copy 
of  which  has  sixty  samples  attached.  40  per  cent, 
saved  on  Dress  Goods  and  linings.  It's  FREE. 

At  Factory  Prices  we  sell  everything  you  buy. 
Which  book  shall  we  send  ?  Address  this  way : 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md.  Dept.  320 


B.  &B. 

shirt  waist  flannels 

Exceptionally  large  assortment 
of  the  prettiest,  choicest  things — 
the  latest  out. 

Styles  for  swell  waists. 

Each  line  in  a  great  range  of 
most  preferred  colorings. 

Beautiful  self-color  silk-stripe 
Flannels,  50c.,  65c. 

Printed  Polka  Dot  Flannels,  50c. 
New  Figured  French  Flannels 
— styles  for  waists  and  dressing 
sacques — 50c.  to  85c. 

Fine  new  silk  embroidered 
French  Flannels,  90c.,  $1,  $1.25, 
$1.50,  $1.75. 

Special  lot  double  width — 34  inch 
— figured  Cashmere  Flannelettes, 

15c- 

— French  designs  —  pretty  as 
French  Flannels. 

We’re  showing  more  fine  new 
Novelty  Silks,  85c.,  $1,  $1.25,  than 
ever  before — rich,  spicy  style  for 
waists. 

Let  us  know  what  you’re  inter¬ 
ested  in,  so  we  can  send  samples 
and  put  you  in  line  for  choice 
goods  and  less  prices. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


90  ECZEMA  CURE,  81.  Large  sample 
0  mailed  free.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 
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FRET  NOT  THYSELF. 


The  little  sharp  vexations. 

And  the  briars  that  catch  and  fret 

Why  not  take  all  to  the  Helper 
Who  has  never  failed  us  yet? 

Tell  Him  about  the  heartache, 

And  tell  Him  the  longings  too; 

Tell  Him  the  baffled  purpose 
When  we  scarce  know  what  to  do; 

Then  leaving  all  our  weakness 
With  the  One  divinely  strong, 

Forget  that  we  bore  the  burden. 

And  carry  away  the  song. 

—Table  Talk. 

We  welcome,  as  a  first  accession  to 
the  Rural  Branch  of  the  International 
Sunshine  Society,  Mrs.  J.  P.  G.,  of  Ra¬ 
pides  Parish,  La.,  who  paid  her  initia¬ 
tion  fee  as  follows: 

A  boat  stopped  at  our  landing  last  week, 
the  owner,  accompanied  by  his  son,  seek¬ 
ing  work.  Still  suffering  from  the  fever 
accompanying  grippe  I  lay  and  watched 
the  boy  dawdling  by  on  his  bicycle  time 
and  again,  looking  forlorn,  dilapidated  and 
very  dirty.  This  morning  my  husband 
hired  him  to  wash  out  our  boiler,  and  when 
I  saw  my  boy  Ben  bringing  him  back  to 
fjet  his  dinner,  I  left  my  bed  to  hunt  up  an 
entire  suit  of  Ben’s  underclothing,  and 
armed  with  soap  and  towels  made  Ben 
take  him  into  a  back  room,  where  he  got 
a  good  bath  and  into  the  clean  clothes. 
You  never  saw  a  boy  more  grateful.  He 
said  he  would  have  Ben’s  suit  washed  and 
brought  back,  but  whether  he  does  or  not, 
I  just  had  to  do  it. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  G.  is  gladly  welcomed  into 
the  Society.  She  lives  on  an  isolated 
plantation,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive 
periodicals  or  words  of  cheer  from  other 
Sunshiners,  both  for  herself  and  for  a 
dear  daughter  of  16,  who  aids  her  broth¬ 
er,  one  year  older,  in  caring  for  the  farm 
and  home.  While  we  do  not  purpose 
publishing  full  names  and  addresses  in 
this  column,  except  by  request,  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons,  we  shall  be  glad  to  make 
Sunshine  members  known  to  one  an¬ 
other  through  the  mail.  If  you  wish  to 
communicate  with  anyone  herein 
named,  let  us  know. 

Our  next  accession  is  Miss  A.  E.  P., 
of  Tolland  County,  Conn.,  a  brave  shut- 
in  who  bore  years  of  weakness  and  phy¬ 
sical  trial  without  losing  her  indomit¬ 
able  New  England  spirit,  or  her  interest 
in  the  great  outside  world.  She  says: 

You  may  think  this  old  theme  wor-nout, 
but  it  cannot  be  impressed  upon  our  farm¬ 
ers’  wives  and  daughters  too  early  or  often. 
So  many  of  them  insist  on  making  slaves 
and  prisoners  of  themselves  and  other 
women  whose  lives  are  spent  under  their 
control,  and  make  our  beautiful  country 
homes  too  dreary  places  to  live  in,  and  the 
outlook  ahead  a  dismal  one.  Their  com¬ 
plaints  fill  up  their  leisure  hours,  so  that 
their  working  hours  are  really  their  hap¬ 
piest  ones.  There  is  no  need  of  such  a  con¬ 
dition  if  one  does  live  on  a  farm.  A  woman 
can  look  at  the  beautiful  outdoor  world 
and  sunshine  at  the  same  time  her  hands 
are  busy,  if  she  will.  Even  our  farm¬ 
houses  have  windows  in  them,  and  every 
one  shows  one  picture  at  least  of  lovely 
trees  and  landscapes.  We  may  be  especi¬ 
ally  favored  with  beautiful  views,  and  I 
mean  to  make  the  most  of  them.  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  about  Mother’s  new  plant 
room  Father  had  built  this  year.  It  has 
four  large  sunny  windows  facing  the  south 
and  a  glass  door  at  the  west  end.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  a  good  share  of  sunshine  there 
this  Winter.  It  already  makes  a  delightful 
reading  and  sewing  room  and  Father  says 
he  does  not  care  if  she  does  not  have  too 
many  plants. 

That  sunshine  room  is  certainly  suited 
to  a  Sunshine  member  and,  for  this  and 
other  ideas  offered,  Miss  A.  E.  P.  is  wel¬ 
comed  into  the  band.  Miss  S.  M.  T.,  of 
Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  wishes  to  join  us, 
and  as  she  has  just  succeeded  in  col¬ 
lecting,  for  ti-e  Red  Cross  Society,  over 
100  garments  to  go  to  the  sufferers  at 
Galveston,  we  think  she  has  fairly  paid 
her  initiation  fee.  Who  will  be  the 
next?  _ 

Goodness  and  love  mould  the  form 
into  their  own  image,  and  cause  the  joy 
and  beauty  of  love  to  shine  forth  from 
every  part  of  the  face.  When  this  form 
of  love  is  seen,  it  appears  ineffably  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  affects  with  delight  the  inmost 
life  of  the  soul. — Swedenborg. 


The  Modern  Housekeeper. 

WHEREIN  8IIE  DIFFERS  FROM  HER  FORREAR8 

Let  it  be  spoken  low,  lest  it  shock 
those  who  cherish  an  exalted  idea  of  all 
oldtime  housekeeping,  says  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  but  it  is  true 
that  the  modern  housewife  is  a  much 
neater  housewife  than  her  grandmother 
ever  was.  Her  ideals  of  neatness  are 
higher.  She  has  learned  what  scientific 
cleanliness  means.  The  kitchen  floor  of 
oiled  wood,  its  surface  polished  smooth 
by  repeated  rubbing,  is  a  much  more 
wholesome  floor  than  that  oldtime  sand¬ 
ed  floor  of  wood,  scrubbed  to  snowy 
whiteness,  with  its  numerous  cracks  to 
harbor  the  dangerous  d6bris  which  come 
from  the  wastes  of  food  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  going  on  in  a  room  where  the 
cooking  for  a  family  is  done.  Exter¬ 
nally  the  oldtime  kitchen  may  have  been 
the  perfection  of  neatness,  yet,  judged 
by  the  modern  standard  of  household 
sanitation,  it  was  often  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitant.  In  many  cases 
there  was  no  proper  way  of  disposing  of 
all  the  waste  water,  and  the  water  from 
dish  washing,  scrubbing  and  laundry 
work  was  poured  in  a  common  cesspool, 
which  soon  became  so  contaminated  by 
impurities  that  it  was  a  pest  place,  and 
this,  to  be  convenient,  was  usually  quite 
near  the  living  and  sleeping  rooms  of 
the  house.  The  oldtime  housekeeper 
knew  nothing  about  disinfectants.  She 
considered  that  a  place  that  looked 
clean  must  be  clean.  Housekeepers  now 
know  that  such  a  cesspool  as  that  de¬ 
scribed  may  give  no  evidence  to  the 
senses  of  its  dangerous  condition,  and 
yet  be  a  menace  to  the  health.  The  first 
work  of  modern  housecleaning  within  or 
near  the  house  is  to  disinfect  all  places 
where  any  danger  of  malarial  germs  or 
impure  gases  may  find  a  lurking  spot. 
Household  sanitation  is  considered  of 
the  first  importance,  and  external  clean¬ 
liness,  such  as  the  polishing  of  window 
glass  and  the  brass  knobs  and  orna¬ 
ments  at  the  front  door,  the  nickel  work 
of  the  cook  stove,  and  even  the  iron 
casting  of  the  stove  on  which  oldtime 
housekeepers  spent  so  much  labor,  are 
considered  less  necessary.  Any  corner 
or  crack  of  a  floor  where  the  germs  of 
impurities  thrown  off  by  life  may  lurk 
is  of  primary  importance  in  cleaning. 
Any  place  where  dust  may  lurk  is  a 
place  to  be  cleaned  out.  All  cracks  in 
floors  that  have  not  been  regularly  laid 
should  be  filled  in  with  a  paste  made  of 
fine  hardwood  sawdust  and  thin  glue. 
In  old-fashioned  houses  where  the  floors 
are  laid  in  spruce  or  pine,  and  there  are 
wide  cracks,  the  cracks  can  be  filled  and 
the  floors  covered  with  an  inexpensive 
sanitary  paint.  This  will  save  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  cleaning  them  yearly  with  some 
such  powerful  disinfectant  solution  as 
boiling  sal  soda  and  water,  or  copperas 
and  boiling  water,  though  this  latter 
will  stain  a  floor  a  rather  dingy  color. 
It  is  a  good  plan  at  housecleaning  time 
thoroughly  to  fumigate  any  room  where 
there  may  be  danger  of  insect  pests.  It 
also  purifies  the  room  from  germs  of 
disease,  though  it  is  considerable  trou¬ 
ble,  and  should  not  be  attempted  unless 
necessary. 

Mixed  and  Mustard  Pickles. 

I  would  like  a  recipe  for  good  mustard 
pickles;  also  some  other  mixed  pickles. 
What  will  prevent  cucumbers  in  brine 
from  getting  soft?  Delaware. 

Chow  Chow. — This  is  the  nicest  mus¬ 
tard  pickle  we  know.  Materials  re¬ 
quired:  One-half  pound  English  mus¬ 
tard,  one-half  ounce  turmeric,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  mustard  seed,  one-half  gallon 
of  vinegar,  one  cupful  sugar,  one  gill 
salad  oil,  one  head  cauliflower,  one 
quart  tiny  cucumbers,  one  quart  button 
onions.  Boil  the  cauliflower,  beans  and 
onions  separately  until  tender.  Cover 
the  cucumbers  with  strong  salt  water, 
and  soak  for  24  hours.  Then  mix  to¬ 
gether.  Put  the  vinegar  in  a  porcelain- 
lined  Kettle;  mix  the  mustard  and  tur¬ 
meric  together,  and  moisten  with  a  lit¬ 


tle  cold  vinegar;  then  stir  into  the  hot 
vinegar,  and  stir  continually  until  it  be¬ 
gins  to  thicken.  Add  the  sugar,  mus¬ 
tard  seed  and  oil,  and  stir  again;  pour 
this,  while  hot,  over  the  vegetables,  and 
put  away  in  glass  or  stone  jars. 

Mixed  Pickles. — One-halt  medium¬ 
sized  head  of  cabbage,  four  celery  roots, 
four  tablespoonfuls  grated  horseradish, 
six  large  green  tomatoes,  one  large  or 
two  small  Spanish  onions,  1  yz  quart  of 
vinegar,  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  pow¬ 
dered  alum.  Chop  all  the  vegetables  and 
mix  them  together.  Put  a  layer  about 
two  inches  thick  in  the  bottom  of  a  jar, 
sprinkle  it  with  a  tablespoonful  of  salt, 
then  another  layer  of  vegetables  and 
salt,  and  so  on  until  all  is  used.  Allow 
it  to  stand  24  hours,  then  drain,  and 
press  out  all  the  liquor;  cover  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  allow  it  to  stand  ±0  minutes, 
then  press  with  the  hands  until  entirely 
dry.  Add  to  one  quart  of  vinegar  *4 
teaspoonful  oi  alum,  and  stir  until  dis¬ 
solved.  Put  a  layer  of  the  pickles  two 
inches  thick  in  the  bottom  of  a  jar, 
sprinkle  with  mustard  seed,  black  pep¬ 
per,  and  the  grated  horseradish;  then 
another  layer  of  pickle,  and  so  on  until 
used.  Pour  the  vinegar  over,  let  it 
stand  two  days,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

We  have  never  had  any  trouble  with 
softening  of  pickles  in  brine  except 
when  they  were  too  mature  when  put 
away.  Will  some  of  The  R.N.-Y.  house¬ 
wives  give  further  suggestions  concern¬ 
ing  this  difficulty?  The  addition  of  a 
little  alum  keeps  vinegar  pickles  crisp. 


A  Woman  Explorer. 

The  late  Miss  Mary  Kingsley,  one  of 
the  most  intrepid  of  recent  African  ex¬ 
plorers,  and  a  writer  whose  books  are 
not  only  vivid,  but  brightened  by  many 
touches  of  humor,  has  been  described 
as  “the  very  cut  of  an  old  maid,’’  says 
the  Youth’s  Compaion.  She  used  to  be 
seen  in  a  little  black  bonnet,  of  by  no 
means  the  newest  shape;  and  even  in 
wading  streams  or  pushing  through  the 
West  African  bush,  she  never  aban¬ 
doned  skirts.  Thus  hampered,  it  is  a 
mystery  why  she  was  not  drowned  in 
one  of  the  capsizings  to  which  her  West 
African  river  crews  were  continually 
treating  her.  One  narrow  escape,  with 
unusually  frightful  accessories  drawn 
from  her  wealth  of  adventurous  experi¬ 
ences,  was  given  by  Miss  Kingsley  to 
the  Westminster  Gazette. 

On  a  certain  voyage,  circumstances 
over  which  she  had  no  control  placed 
her  in  a  canoe  with  a  white  trader  on  a 
river  in  the  south.  The  two  travelers 
were  talking  about  rubber — it  seems 
that  everybody  talks  rubber  in  that 
country — when  they  saw  in  the  river 
ahead  a  herd  of  hippopotami,  and  Miss 
Kingsley  being  nervous  said: 

“Can  you  tell  me  if  hippos  are  dan¬ 
gerous  in  this  country?” 

“Sometimes  they  are,  ma’am,  and 
sometimes  they’re  not.  You  can’t  tell 
till  you  are  past  them,”  said  the  trader, 
and  he  discoursed  again  on  rubber. 

They  went  on,  and  just  as  Miss  Kings¬ 
ley  thought,  “Saved!”  a  hippo  came  un¬ 
der  the  boat,  and  they  were  in  the  water. 

Miss  Kingsley  always  went  conscien¬ 
tiously  to  the  bottom  when  upset,  and 
when  she  returned  to  the  surface  she 
saw  their  crew  making  for  the  bank,  and 
heard  a  voice,  with  a  rich  Manchester 
accent,  saying: 

“Do  you  appear  to  survive,  ma’am?” 

“Temporarily,”  said  Miss  Kingsley. 

“Then  hang  on  to  the  canoe.” 

“I  am  hanging,”  she  said.  “Hang  on 
yourself.” 

And  he  hung.  Miss  Kingsley  then 
suggested  the  bank. 

“No,”  said  the  trader.  “Wait  till  the 
canoe  carries  us  past  the  land.  If  they 
can  get  a  foothold  they’ll  stamp  you 
down.  They  can’t  do  much  in  deep 
water.” 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


They  floated  along  in  silence  for 
awhile.  Then  the  trader  said: 

“The  worst  of  floating  along  like  this 
is,  the  chances  are  a  jackray  (crocodile) 
will  come  along  and  sample  your  legs.” 

As  may  be  imagined,  it  was  not  all 
plain  floating  for  Miss  Kingsley  after 
that!  No  such  direful  thing  happened, 
however,  and  in  due  course  the  voyagers 
proceeded  on  their  way  in  a  righted 
canoe. 

The  Home-Cured  Ham. 

How  to  prepare  hams  so  that  they  will 
keep  all  Summer,  be  soft  and  moist  and 
not  salted  and  smoked  too  much,  is  a 
puzzling  problem  to  many.  Some  salt 
the  hams  so  much  that  they  must  be 
freshened  before  eating,  and  smoke 
them  until  they  look  like  chunks  of 
shoemakers’  wax.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  the  meat  cannot  help  being  tough 
and  inferior.  A  reader  who  seems  to 
have  struck  about  the  right  combina¬ 
tion,  gives  his  method  as  follows: 

“The  hams  are  left  six  weeks  in  a 
brine  just  salt  enough  so  that  when  a 
potato  is  put  into  it  a  piece  about  the 
size  of  a  penny  will  rise  above  the  sur¬ 
face.  After  this  they  are  smoked  until 
the  outside  is  slightly  brown.  Then  we 
wrap  them  in  paper  and  pack  in  a  box  in 
the  cellar  in  ordinary  land  plaster,  put¬ 
ting  a  good  layer  of  the  plaster  on  the 
bottom,  top  and  sides  of  the  box,  and 
pressing  it  down  tightly  so  that  the  air 
will  be  entirely  excluded.  Prepared  in 
this  way  we  always  have  hams  that 
are  just  salt  enough  to  eat,  and  not  dried 
up  hard  as  a  bone.  There  will  some¬ 
times  be  a  little  mold  on  the  outside, 
and  the  plaster  will  get  on  the  meat 
more  or  less,  but  a  little  scraping  with  a 
knife  will  remove  all  of  this.  For  pick¬ 
ling  hams  one  special  barrel  should  be 
kept  and  used  for  nothing  else.  If  not 
thoroughly  cleaned,  or  if  used  for  beef 
or  other  meat,  the  hams  may  be  dam¬ 
aged.” 


No  Premiums 

and  no  need  of  them — the 
best  sells  on  its  merits. 

B.T.  Babbitts 

Best  Soap 

is  for  folks  who  want  their 
money’s  worth  of  soap 

Don’t  buy  soap  and  premium 
knick-knacks  together. 

You’re  likely  to  pay  too  much  for 
your  premiums  and  much  too  much 
for  your  soap. 

Your  full  money’s  worth  of  soap- 
quality  and  long-lasting  economy  in 
every  cake. 

Made  by  B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York 


ONE-HALF  YOUR 
We  Tell  You  How. 


FUEL 


Rochester  Radiator  Co.  27  Furnace  St.  Rochester, N.Y. 


FARMERS 


Can  Become 

Surveyors,  Business 
Men,  Architects, 

Civil,  Steam,  Me¬ 
chanical  or  Electrical  Engineers. 

Write  for  our  Farmers’  Circular,  tell¬ 
ing  of  farmers  who  have  successfully 
changed  their  occupation  without  loss 
of  time  or  money. 

LNTERXATIOIAL  CORKESPOSDESCE  SCHOOLS, 
Box  1410  Scranton,  Fa. 


Elgin  Watches 

are  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  in  various  sizes 
and  styles,  at  prices  to  suit.  Send  for  free  booklet 
to  the  ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  Ill. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 


MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK. 

EGGS.— There  have  been  heavy  receipts 
of  refrigerator  stock  from  western  mar¬ 
kets,  and  on  account  of  the  warm  weather 
much  of  this  is  being  urgently  offered.  An 
improved  quality  is  reported  in  some  of 
the  fresh-gathered  packings.  Candled  dir¬ 
ties  are  selling  well. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Trade  is  not 
active.  The  receipts  for  the  week  have 
been  light,  but  on  account  of  the  large 
stocks  reported  on  the  way,  buyers  de¬ 
clined  to  offer  any  advance.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  speculative  buying  of  Spring 
chickens  for  freezing  purposes. 

GRAIN. — Wheat  is  dull.  Good  rains  are 
reported  in  India,  and  favorable  crop  pros¬ 
pects.  Corn  has  advanced.  Offerings  are 
light,  and  export  business  is  hampered  by 
scarcity  of  stock  for  immediate  delivery 
here  and  in  the  West.  Exporters  are  bid¬ 
ding  68  cents  for  buckwheat,  but  none  is 
offered,  as  the  mills  in  the  interior  are 
taking  all  they  can  get  at  $1  per  100.  Specu¬ 
lative  trade  in  oats  is  light.  Barley  is 
quiet  and  strong  and  rye  dull. 

LIVE  STOCK. — Receipts  for  the  first  four 
days  of  this  week  were  8,212  cattle,  230  cows, 
6,690  calves,  46,537  sheep,  and  24,794  hogs. 
Steers  sold  at  $4.25  to  $5.65;  bulls,  $2.60  to 
$4;  cows,  $1.45  to  $3.40.  Milch  cows  with 
calves  brought  $30  to  $50.  Calves  were 
lower,  poor  to  choice  veals  selling  at  $4.50 
to  $8.50;  a  few  tops  at  $8.75;  grassers  and 
buttermilks,  $2.75  to  $3.50;  and  yearlings  at 
$2.60.  Trade  in  sheep  was  sluggish,  com¬ 
mon  to  prime  selling  at  $3  to  $4.30,  and 
lambs,  $4.50  to  $5.75. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  September  29,  1900. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  choice .  —  @2  30 

Marrow,  common  to  good . 2  00  fa2  25 

Medium,  choice  .  —  fa 2  10 

Pea,  choice  .  —  <$2  10 

Pea,  common  to  good . 1  90  @2  05 

Red  kidney,  1899,  choice . 2  15  @2  20 

Red  kidney,  common  to  good.l  90  @2  10 

White  kidney,  choice . 2  25  @2  30 

White  kidney,  com.  to  good... 1  95  fa<2  20 

Yellow  eye,  choice . 2  10  @2  15 

Black  T.  S.,  choice . 1  75  fal  80 

Lima,  California  . 3  55  fa3  60 

Peas,  bbls.,  bu . 1  22%fal  25 

Bags,  bu . • .  —  @1  20 

Scotch,  bbls.,  bu . 1  25  fail  27% 

Scotch,  bags,  bu..' . l  22%fa  — 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra  .  —  fa 

Firsts  .  2a%fa 

Seconds  .  19  fa 

Thirds  .  17  fa) 

June,  extra  .  21  fa) 

June,  seconds  to  firsts .  18%fa 

State,  dairy,  half-firkins,  extra.  —  fa) 

Dairy,  firsts  .  19  fa) 

Dairy,  thirds  to  seconds .  15 %fa 

Dairy,  Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  20%fa 

West.,  imitation  creamery,  best.  17  fa) 

Lower  grades  .  15  fa) 

W’n,  factory,  June  pack,  fancy.  16  fa) 

Fresh,  firsts  .  15%fa 

Seconds  .  14%@ 

Western,  factory  or  dairy,  low 

grades  .  14  fa) 

Renovated  butter,  fancy .  19  fa) 

Common  to  prime .  16  fa) 

CHEESE. 


22 

21% 

19% 

18 

21% 

20% 

21 

20 

18 

21 

18 

16 

16% 

15% 

15 


14% 

18 


State,  f.  c.,  col’d,  large,  fancy.. 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Good  to  choice . 

Large,  poor  to  fair . 

Colored,  fancy  . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  poor  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  large,  choice . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice.... 

Part  skims,  prime . 

Part  skims,  fair  to  good . 

Part  skims,  common . 

Full  skims  . 


EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

Penn.  &  State,  prime,  per  doz. .  20  @ 
W’n,  reg.  packings,  northerly 

section,  firsts  .  —  fa 

W’n,  southerly  sec.,  fair  to  g’d.  19  @ 


11% 

11% 

11 

10% 

11% 

11% 

11 

10% 

10 

10 

9 

7% 

4 

2% 


21 

20 

19% 


QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penn,  prime  to  choice..  20  fa  21 
Western  candled,  selected,  fc’y.  18%fa  19 

Good  to  prime .  17  fa  18 

West.  &  Southwest,  poor  to  fair.  12%@  15 
W’n,  dirties,  candled,  30-doz.  cs.3  60  @3  75 

Uncandled,  30-doz.  case . 2  70  @3  30 

West’n  checks,  30-doz.  case . 2  00  @3  00 

West.,  refrig’r,  early  packed, 

choice,  storage  paid .  17  fa  17% 

Early  packed,  prime .  16  fa  16% 

Fair  to  good .  14%fa  15% 

Common  .  13  fa  14 

Dirties,  good  to  prime .  U%fa  12% 


FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  prime  . 

Low  grades  . 

Chops  . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Sun-dried,  quarters  . 

Sun-dried,  sliced  . 

Apricots,  boxes,  lb . 

Bags,  lb . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  boxes. 

Bags  . 

Peeled,  per  lb . 

Pears,  California,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  per  lb . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 


4%fa  4% 
3  fa  4 
50  fall  00 
50  fa  80 
3  @  4 


3%@ 

4% 

8%fa 

14 

8%@ 

12 

10 

7  (§) 

9 

13  <§ 

18 

7  @ 

12 

17  @ 

17% 

Peaches,  Md.  &  Del.,  carrier...  60 


Jersey,  basket  .  25 

Md.  &  Del.,  basket .  25 

Pine  Island,  carrier . 1  00 

Basket  .  25 

Upriver,  carrier  .  50 

Upriver,  basket  .  25 

Mich.,  per  bu . 1  00 

Plums,  State,  large,  blue,  10-lb. 

basket  .  25 

Green  Gage,  10-Ib.  basket .  18 

Prunes,  10-lb.  basket .  25 

Damson,  10-lb.  basket .  26 


Pears,  com.  kinds,  nearby,  bbl.  75  fal  M 


Bartlett  . l  50  fa3  75 

Seckel,  bbl . 2  00  fa4  00 

Buerre  Bose,  bbl . 1  50  fa2  50 

Apples,  common,  bbl .  75  fal  00 

Gravenstein,  h.-p.,  bbl . 2  25  fa2  75 

Codling,  h.-p.,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Maiden's  Blush,  bbl . 2  00  fa2  50 

Twenty-ounce,  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Fall  pippin,  bbl . 1  75  fa2  25 

Baldwin,  bbl . 1  50  fa2  00 

Greening,  bbl . 1  50  fa2  00 

Grapes,  black  kinds,  carrier....  30  fa  50 

Niagara,  carrier  .  40  fa  50 

Delaware,  carrier  .  50  fal  00 

W.  N.  Y.,  Del.,  small  basket..  9  fa  12 
W.  N.  Y.,  Concord,  small  bskt.  7  fa  8 
W.  N.  Y.,  l’ge,  red,  small  bskt.  7  fa  8 

Bulk  stock,  Del.,  100  lb .  —  fa2  00 

Niagara,  100  lb . 1  25  fal  50 

Black,  100  lb . 1  00  fal  50 

Muskmelons,  Rocky  Ford,  Col., 

crate  . 1  00  @3  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  C’d,  dark,  bbl. 5  00  fa5  50 

Light,  bbl . 3  50  fa4  50 


GRAIN. 

Wheat  No.  2,  red  elevator .  83  fa  — 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth .  86%fa  — 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth .  90  fa  — 

Corn,  No.  2,  in  elevator .  50  fa  — 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  in  elevator..  25  fa  — 

No.  3,  mixed .  24  fa  — 

Rye,  No.  2,  West’n,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf.  66  fa  — 
State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track..  55  fa 
Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y....  43  fa  46 

Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  50  fa  53 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  87%fa  90 

No.  2  .  80  fa  82% 

No.  3  . 75  fa  77% 

Clover  .  65  fa  70 

Clover,  mixed  .  70  fa  75 

Straw,  rye,  long .  65  fa  70 

Oat  .  40  fa  50 

POTATOES. 

L.  I.,  prime,  in  bulk,  per  bbl...l  50  @1  75 

State  &  West.,  per  180  lbs . 1  25  fal  62 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl.l  25  fal  50 

Long,  per  bbl . 1  00  fal  25 

Sweets,  Jersey,  per  d.-h.  bbl  —  1  75  fa2  25 

Jersey,  per  cloth  top,  bbl . 1  50  fa2  00 

Jersey,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00  fal  25 

Southern,  per  bbl . 1  50  fal  62 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb .  —  fa  12 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  fa  12 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  fa  8 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  fa  10 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  50  fa  65 

Geese,  Western,  per  pair . 1  00  fal  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  fa  20 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  dry-picked, 

fancy  . 

Spring,  scalded,  fancy . 

Spring,  poor  to  good . 

Old  hens,  average  best . 

Old  toms,  average  grades . 

Old,  poor  . 

Phila.  Spring  chicken,  select¬ 
ed,  large  . . 

Mixed  weights  . 

Western  Spring  chicken,  dry 
picked  5  lb.  and  over  to  pair. 

Scalded,  5  lb.  and  over  to  pair 
4  lb.  and  under,  average  to 

prime  . 

Southern  Spring  chickens, 

average  weight,  best . 

Western  and  Southern  chick¬ 
ens,  fair  to  good .  8%@  9 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  gd  to  pme. 

Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb — 

Western,  scalded  per  lb . 

Southern  &  Soutnw’n,  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  L  I.,  &  East.  Sp’g,  lb.. 

Western,  per  lb . 

Geese,  East.  Sp’g,  wh.,  per  lb.. 

Eastern,  Spring,  dark . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

per  doz  .  2  25  fa  2  50 

Mixed,  per  doz  . 1  62  fal  87 

Small,  dark,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  25 

Culls,  per  doz .  50  fa  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  L.  I.,  100  bchs .  —  @1  00 

Cucumbers,  barrels  . 2  00  @4  50 

Onions,  Conn.  &  L.  I.,  wh,.  bbl. 2  00  fa3  00 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  red,  bbl . 1  25  fal  50 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  yellow,  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag . 1  50  @2  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag . 1  00  @1  25 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag .  75  @1  12 

Western,  yellow,  bbl .  —  @1  25 

State,  yellow,  bbl .  —  @ 1  25 

Small,  white,  pickle,  bbl . 3  00  fa4  00 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl .  —  fa  75 

Hubbard,  bbl .  75  @1  00 

String  beans,  State,  bu .  40  @  60 

L.  L„  bag .  60  fa  75 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  bbl —  75  fal  00 

Canada,  Russia,  bbl  — . .  —  fal  00 

Tomatoes,  Jersey  .  -’5  fa  65 

Corn,  Jersey,  100 .  60  fa  .5 

Peppers,  bbl .  2a  fal  00 

Celery  . . 10  fa  60 

Cucumbers,  pickles  . 1  50  @3  00 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl.. —  50  @  75 
Lima  beans,  Jersey,  potato,  bag.  75  @1  25 

Jersey,  flat,  bag .  50  fa  75 

Carrots,  washed,  bbl . 1  00  fal  25 

Unwashed,  bbl .  75  fal  00 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  case . 1  00  fa2  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  bbl .  75  @2  50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  5  @10 

Peas,  Virginia,  basket . 1  00  @2  00 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  within  26-cent 
freight  zone,  three  cents  per  quart. 
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BUSINESS  BITS. 

If  you  own  a  horse  you  ought  to  write 
the  Porter  Humane  Bridle  Company,  Dept. 

C. ,  Sudbury  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  par¬ 
ticulars  of  their  Humane  bridle.  Those 
who  think  most  of  the  horse  are  the  first 
to  use  it. 

The  Profit  farm  boiler,  manufactured  by 

D.  R.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill.,  is  valu¬ 
able  for  cooking  grain  and  vegetables  for 
live  stock  and  poultry.  It  is  very  quickly 
emptied  and  easily  kept  in  order.  This 
firm  also  makes  articles  for  dairymen, 
laundrymen  and  for  butchers. 

It  is  not  quite  fair  to  let  the  children 
sleep  in  a  cold  upstairs  room,  while  heat 
enough  to  warm  it  goes  up  the  chimney. 
The  Rochester  radiator  will  arrest  the  heat 
and  warm  the  room.  We  know  it  because 


we  use  them.  Send  to  the  Rochester  Ra¬ 
diator  Co.,  27  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  for  booklet  on  economy  of  househeat¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  time  to  do  it.  It  will  pay 
you  to  do  it. 

The  Convex  dishorner,  formerly  manu¬ 
factured  under  the  firm  name,  Webster 
&  Dickinson,  is  now  made  and  sold  by 
Geo.  Webster,  Christiana,  Pa.  Mr.  Webster 
has  recently  purchased  his  partner's  inter¬ 
est,  and  is  now  sole  owner  of  the  business. 
A  branch  salesroom  has  been  established 
at  Chicago  from  which  western  orders  will 
be  filled.  All  correspondence,  however,  will 
be  with  Christiana  as  heretofore.  Mr. 
Webster  is  advertising  several  special  ap¬ 
pliances— one  a  calf  dishorner  and  another 
his  Bucker  stock  holder— a  most  effective 
aid  to  proper  dishorning.  This  is  one  of  the 
old  houses  in  this  line,  and  anyone  in  need 
of  the  goods  will  find  Mr.  Webster’s  cata¬ 
logue  of  interest.  It  is  sent  free. 

When  one  gets  hold  of  a  catalogue  of 
any  make  of  goods  he  wants  many  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  in  his  mind  answered  in  de¬ 
tail.  Many  catalogues  fail  in  this.  They 
are  confined  to  generalities.  An  exception 
to  this  rule  is  found,  we  think,  in  the 
vehicle  catalogue  of  the  Marvin  Smith 
Company,  of  Chicago.  If  they  have  failed 
in  any  particular  to  give  the  most  minute 
and  detailed  description  of  all  material 
and  every  part  entering  into  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  construction  of  their  vehicles,  it 
has  escaped  our  attention.  They  go  much 
beyond  this  in  the  fact  that  they  guaran¬ 
tee  in  the  strongest  possible  way  every 
vehicle  which  they  sell.  If  you  send  for 
their  catalogue,  we  think  you  will  notice 
this  feature. 


A  CURE  FOR  ASTHMA. 

Asthma  suffers  need  no  longer  leave  home  and 
business  in  order  to  be  cured.  Nature  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  vegetable  remedy  that  will  permanently 
cure  Asthma  and  all  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 
bronchial  tubes.  Having  tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases  { with  a 
record  of  90  per  cent,  permanently  cured  ),  and 
desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send 
free  of  charge  to  all  sufferers  from  Asthma,  Con¬ 
sumption,  Catarrh,  Bronchitis  and  nervous  dis¬ 
eases,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  English, 
with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent 
by  mail.  Address  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper, 
W.  A.  Noyes,  835 Powers’ Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


fj  A  T  MAT  TWP  Future's  Wonderful  Heating  Salve. 
■  ••■lliVMilliil  Man  or  Beast.  Druggists;  25-50c.  Trial 
Bize,  4c.,  from  B.  H.  DE  HUY,  Ph.  B.,  Abilene,  Kan. 


WATCH  CHARI 

will  receive  a  nice  watch  charm  by  sending  4c.  f  tamps 
to  JOHNSON  &  FIELD  M’F’G.  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


GRINDING  MILLS 

Mills  for  grinding  all  'kinds  of  grain 
and  for  crushing  and  grinding  oilcake, 
cotton  seed,  paint,  phos¬ 
phate,  cement  rock  and  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  ground. 
Full  line  of  FLOUK-M1LL 
MACHINERY.  Write  fo 
catalogue  and  discounts. 
Mills  shipped  on  trial. 
SPROUT,  WALDRON  &  CO.,  Box  13,  Muncy,  Pa. 


2,200,000  FARMERS 

HORNERS.  An  agent  in  your  locality  can  make 
big  wages.  Write  us.  Tregg  Dehorner  Co..  Burt,  la. 


ftllCDIICCV  Rill  I  FOR  SALE.  —  Henrye  No. 
UULnllOl.1  DULL  1,402;  dropped  January  10, 
1898;  sire  Eristan  No.  4509;  dam  Alwilda  No.  6102. 
Vet.  certificate.  Price  $150.  Address 

MRS.  LAWTON,  Port  Ewen-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


The  BEST  REGULATOR 

is  the  original  pattern  we  use  on  the 

P  INELAND 

INCUBATOR. 

In  connection  with  it  we  have  the 
most  scientific  method  of  venti¬ 
lation.  Catalog  free.  Send  for  It. 

Plneland  Inch.  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  P,  Jamesburg,  NJ. 


COMES  TOGETHER 

Fall,  Mud  and  Speed  Cracks. 

Fissures  that  run  from  hoof  to  knee  of 
horse,  almost  disabled  —  aggravated 
chronic  cases,  supposed  to  he  the  result 
of  impure  blood,  absolutely  and  per¬ 
manently  cured  by 

Veterinary  Pixine 

There  is  positively  no  sore  or  skin  disease 
on  horse  or  domestic  animal  that  can  re¬ 
sist  the  vital  healing-  power  of  this  pure 
and  scientific  ointment. 

Money  Back  if  it  Fails. 

At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

.» r . , vj,  J  2-oz.  box,  ,  35c. 

PRICE  -j  ^.lb  b0X)  _  500i 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


For  Sale. — A  fine  Michigan  farm  of 

160  acres,  2%  miles  from  a  city  of  7,000.  schoolhouse 
but  %  of  a  mile  from  the  house,  university  but  7 
miles,  and  State  Normal  College,  2%  miles.  Good 
buildings  and  water,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds.  No 
marsh;  fenced.  Mrs.  G.  M.  Voorhees,  Ypsilanti.  Mich 


Cq VMft  City  man  must  sell  an 
OUUinem  rdim  old  homestead.  Over  2,000 
acre*.  Good  Grass  and  Stock  Farm.  Fine  hunting. 
Price  will  surprise  you.  Box  82,  Richmond,  Va. 


NEW  MEXICO 

Is  the  leading  sheep-raising  territory  in  the  South¬ 
west.  1  have  for  sale  CHEAP,  17,712  acres  in  one 
square  body,  in  the  Pecos  Valley.  One-half  irrigable. 
Abundant  water  and  grass.  Title  pertect.  The  Hnest 
climate  on  earth.  Good  location  for  a  colony. 

J.  C.  LESTER,  Sta.  A,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

100  Acres.  Located  on  high  laud,  overlooking 
the  Juniata  River,  2  miles  from  express  and  freight 
station.  Excellent  water;  good  buildings;  grand 
river  and  mountain  view;  50  acres  planted  in  peaches, 
apples,  pears  and  cherries.  Peaches  in  full  bearing; 
apples,  pears  and  cherries  just  coming  into  profit. 

Address  P.  0.  BOX  228.  Harrisburg,  Pa 


Farm  for  Sale. — 42  acres,  half  mile 

from  Clermontvllle.  two  miles  east  of  New  Rich¬ 
mond.  Clermont  County,  Ohio.  First-class  rolling 
Tobacco  land;  splendid  never-failing  water.  Good 
fruit  orchard,  and  No.  1  location  for  market-garden¬ 
ing.  Twenty-two  miles  from  Cincinnati  by  0.  &  O. 
R.  R.  and  Ohio  River  packets.  Handy  to  Public 
Landing,  Schools.  Will  sell  at.  a  bargain.  For  cash 
or  payments  to  suit,  address 

C.  M.  LAYCOCK,  Clermontville,  Ohio. 


MAN  or  WOMAN  uperlntend 

agents — $50  per  month  and  expenses.  Experience 
not  required.  Permamnt  position.  ZIEGLER  CO., 
251  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Oldest  Commission  House  in  New  York  £& 

Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Pork,  Poultry,  Dressed  Calves, 
Game,  etc.  E.  B.  Woodward,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


SHIPS 


your  APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES, 
GRAPES.  BUTTER,  SOUTHERN 
PRODUCE,  etc.,  to  SAMUEL 
WHITTON,  Commission  Merchant,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Write  for  prices,  ltef.:  Bradstreet’s  Mer.  Agency. 


OIO.  P.  HAMMOND,  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berrios. 
Batter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hov- 
honse  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  sollolted. 
34  *  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York. 


PEARS,  APPLES  AND  GRAPES. 

Highest  Market  Prices  can  be  obtained  from 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

100  MURRAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


NO  BRUISED  FRUIT 

or  vegetables  if  you  put  a  Union  Holster  Spring 
on  your  wagon.  Capacity  from  1000  lbs.  up.  Can  be 
adjusted  to  any  width  of  bolster.  Buy  direct  from  the 
makers  and  save  dealers  profits.  Compare  our 
prices  with  others.  lOOO  lbs.  S3. 50; 

1500  lbs.  *3.00  j  3000  lbs.  *3. 

Every  Spring  fully  guaranteed, 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet. 


Union  Buggy  Co.,  55-69  Saginaw  St.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


SCOTT’S 

Perfect  Stringing 
and  Sel f-Closing 

COW  STANCHION 

Each  cow  shuts  herself 
in  place.  Circulars  free. 
B.  C.  SCOTT, 

210  Beach  Street, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Comfortable 
and  Inexpensive 
Excursions  to 
California. 


Our  parties  leave  every  Wednesday  from  both 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  joining  at  Denver. 
Then  past  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  world, 
over  the  Rio  Grande  railroads.  A  few  hours' 
stop  to  see  Salt  Lake  City,  and  on  via  Ogden 
to  the  coast.  A  special  agent  is  in  charge  of 
each  party,  and  the  tourist  sleeping  cars  are 
comfortable  and  exquisitely  clean.  Ask  your 
ticket  agent  for  full  particulars  and  send 
6  cents  in  postage  for  our  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  72-page  book  on  California. 

P.S.  EUSTIS,  Gen.  Pass.  AgtC.B.&Q.R.R.,  CHICAGO. 
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One  Dollar  Until  January  1, 1902. 

Here  is  the  way  club-raisers  got  rewards  for  a  little  work  last 
week: 

September  34.  Ronson  German,  Michigan .  Five  Yearlies;  three  Trials. 

September  25.  F.  E.  Van  Eps,  New  York . Three  Yearlies;  10  Trials. 

September  26.  A.  Donald,  New  York .  One  Yearly. 

September  27.  Jay  H.  Bowken,  New  York . Seven  Yearlies;  11  Trials. 

September  28.  J.  P.  Stults,  Ohio .  10  Trials. 

September  29.  Jas.  P.  Wolfe,  New  Jersey . One  Trial. 


Mr.  Stults  sent  $1  for  10  trials  on  September  28,  and  got  back  $2 
besides  his  commissions.  Can’t  you  do  as  well  as  that  ?  Yearly  sub¬ 
scribers  now  get  the  paper  every  week  until  January  1,  1902.  We  do 
not  want  club-raisers  to  forget  that  there  are  50  cash  prizes  to  be 
awarded  January  15.  The  first  is  $100,  second  $75,  third  $50,  and  so 
on.  We  ought  to  have  more  in  October.  Will  you  do  some  of  it  ? 
The  $2-bill  goes  out  every  night. 


MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  TJp  Here  and  There. 

A  “COLD  BITE”  FOR  A  HORSE.— A 
dozen  cakes  of  ice  had  just  been  unloaded 
in  front  of  a  restaurant.  A  horse  standing 
near  began  to  gnaw  one  of  them,  using  his 
front  teeth  as  a  double-acting  gouge,  and 
eating  the  shavings  like  oats,  just  as 
though  there  were  no  ice  trusts.  He  got 
away  with  over  a  quart,  and  several  peo¬ 
ple  who  passed  commented  on  his  strange 
taste,  putting  him  down  as  a  freak.  Of 
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MILK  PRICES. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange, 
September  26,  it  was  agreed  to  advance  the 
price  to  producers  within  the  26-cent  freight 
zone  to  three  cents  per  quart.  This  was 
the  figure  paid  in  February  of  the  present 
year,  but  is  one-fourth  cent  less  than  for 
November  and  December,  1899.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Five  States  Association  at  Bing¬ 
hamton,  September  27,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  following  schedule  of  milk  prices  should 
be  adopted,  to  go  into  effect  October  16,  and 
local  unions  were  instructed  to  insist  on 
these  prices  from  the  city  dealers: 


course,  the  animal  was  thirsty,  and  had 
horse  sense  enough  to  know  that  ice  would 
help  him  out  until  his  driver  got  within 
reach  of  a  watering  trough. 

HOPS.— England’s  crop  is  only  half  that 
of  last  season,  and  the  Continental  yield 
is  also  less  than  usual,  so  there  has  been 
an  uncommon  interest  in  the  estimates  of 
how  much  of  the  deficiency  this  country 
will  be  able  to  supply.  The  California 
crop  is  less  than  last  year,  but  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  the  yield  is  excessive;  in 
Oregon,  10,000  bales  more  than  for  1899, 
some  sections  producing  a  ton  per  acre. 
Growers  there  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  enough  pickers  to  handle  the  crop 
in  good  shape.  Buyers  are  offering  14 
cents  for  export  quality,  but  trade  in  other 
grades  is  dull  at  present,  and  dealers  as 
a  rule  do  not  anticipate  any  settled  ad¬ 
vance  beyond  this  figure. 


Per 

Per 

October  . 

qt. 

40-qt.  cans.  1 
$1.10 

November  .... 

....  3  ' 

1.20 

December  .... 

1.20 

January  . 

1.20 

February  . 

1.10 

March  . 

.  2% 

1.00 

Average  _ 

$1 .13  1-3 

Per 
90  lbs. 
$1.29 
1.41 
1.41 
1.41 
1.29 
1.17 

$1.33 


THE  LUNG  TESTERS,  who  have  been 
at  the  seaside  resorts  and  fairs,  drift  back 
into  the  cities  at  the  coming  of  cool 
weather.  Their  outfit  is  a  scientific-looking 
concern,  having  a  dial  with  figures,  or  a 
graduated  tube,  and  the  harder  one  blows 
the  bigger  the  number  reached  on  the  dial. 
The  person  wishing  to  test  his  lungs  inserts 
the  nozzle  of  the  rubber  tube  in  his  mouth 
and  blows  with  all  his  might.  His  eyes 
bulge;  his  face  gets  red;  and  his  cheeks 
puff  out  like  young  balloons.  Everyone 
uses  one  nozzle,  and  the  operator  wipes  it 


PEANUTS.— The  consumption  of  these 
little  hardshell  potatoes  at  this  season  of 
the  year  is  enormous.  The  peanut  was  not 
intended  to  eat  in  the  parlor.  To  get  the 
most  comfort  out  of  them  one  should  be 
out  of  doors,  where  no  attention  need  be 
given  to  the  shells,  and  what  more  suit¬ 
able  place  is  there  than  at  the  fair?  The 
Long  Island  Express  agent  at  the  James 
Slip  office  in  this  city,  told  me  that  they 
had  sent  nearly  125  bushels  to  the  fair 
grounds  at  Mineola,  L.  I.  Most  of  them 
were  roasted,  showing  that  they  were  in¬ 
tended  for  immediate  use.  Some  peanuts 
are  shelled,  and  either  sugared  or  salted 
and  put  up  in  little  boxes,  but  they  are 
poor  things  compared  to  those  that  are 
fresh-roasted.  They  soon  get  stale,  the 
oil  in  them  rapidly  becoming  rancid. 

HARD  ON  A  SELF-RESPECTING 
CALF.— The  most  ridiculous  advertising 
combination  I  have  seen  consists  of  a  very 
tall  and  slender  man,  wearing  a  high  hat 
and  faded  uniform  with  big  brass  buttons, 
leading  around  the  streets  in  the  down¬ 
town  section  of  New  York  a  black  calf 
about  two  months  old,  carrying  a  yellow 
oilcloth  sign  on  his  back  like  a  saddle,  ad¬ 
vertising  a  certain  brand  of  cigars.  At¬ 
tached  to  the  strap  around  the  calf's  neck 
is  a  square  cowbell,  the  kind  one  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hear  away  off  in  the  backwoods, 
and  the  jingle  of  which  mingles  strangely 
with  the  noises  of  the  street.  The  calf 
walked  along  soberly  and  made  no  effort 
to  “bolt,”  though  a  lot  of  small  boys 
crowded  around  anxious  to  see  a  circus 
performance. 


off  between  times  with  his  handkerchief 
or  a  dirty  towel!  A  more  sensible  way  to 
develop  the  lungs  is  to  walk  in  the  open 
air  with  head  erect;  breathe  through  the 
nose  entirely;  inhale  while  taking  four 
steps,  filling  the  lungs  full;  hold  the  breath 
for  four  steps;  exhale  for  four  steps;  take 
four  steps  with  the  lungs  empty;  then  in¬ 
hale  again  and  repeat  the  same  process. 
By  doing  this  systematically,  only  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time  on  the  start,  one  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  much  lung  power  can 
be  gained,  and  the  number  of  steps  taken 
may  be  increased  to  five  or  six  if  desired. 
The  habit  of  deep,  strong  breathing  is 
worth  cultivating.  Every  air  cell  in  the 
lungs  is  meant  to  be  filled,  and  not  merely 
half  of  them,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
people.  Of  course,  those  whose  lungs  are 
weak  must  be  careful  not  to  overdo  in 
exercises  of  this  sort.  A  man  who  was  a 
hereditary  consumptive  determined  to  live. 
He  studied  the  matter;  staid  in  the  open 
air  and  sunshine  as  much  as  possible,  took 
persistent  breathing  exercises  to  bring  pure 
air  into  contact  with  every  portion  of  his 
lungs;  avoided  harmful  food,  and  finally 
put  the  disease  under  foot,  so  mat  for  40 
years  he  has  been  a  most  useful  man, 
noted  as  a  lecturer  and  preacher,  a  traveler 
in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world,  and 
for  20  years  editor  of  a  weil-known  religi¬ 
ous  paper  in  this  country.  That  a  man  in 
the  grip  of  an  awful  disease,  and  with 
little  financial  aid,  should  live  and  accom¬ 
plish  so  much,  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
what  may  be  uone  through  the  intelligent 
use  of  will  power.  w.  w.  h. 


FRUIT.— Quite  a  quantity  of  Damson 
plums  are  now  offered.  They  are  retailing 
at  50  cents  per  eight-pound  basket.  There 
are  several  types  of  Damsons,  some  ripen¬ 
ing  early  in  the  Fall,  and  others  remaining 
on  the  trees  until  very  late.  The  latter 
are  sour  and  slightly  astringent,  but  they 
are  all  considered  excellent  for  preserving. 
They  are  a  good  fruit  to  handle  also,  being 
firm  and  of  a  fine  appearance.  I  also  no¬ 
ticed  some  A1  German  prunes,  retailing  at 
the  same  price  as  the  Damsons.  There  are 
more  poor  peaches  than  can  be  handled  to 
advantage.  Such  miserable  stuff  might  go 
in  the  Klondike  or  at  Cape  Nome,  where 
lemons  sell  for  from  50  cents  to  $1  each, 
but  it  is  not  wanted  in  this  market  at  a 
time  when  there  is  plenty  of  good  fruit. 
Since  the  storm  the  fruit  stands  have  had 
a  large  supply  of  windfall  apples,  Baldwins 
and  other  Winter  varieties  that  have  beer, 
selling  for  a  low  price.  Of  course,  they  are 
not  fit  to  eat  yet,  and  one  needs  a  set  of 
teeth  like  a  stone  crusher  to  grind  them  up. 


N.  Y.  State  Crop  and  Weather  Notes. 

There  have  been  quite  general  rains  since 
last  report,  but  they  are  far  from  being 
sufficient  to  break  the  backbone  of  the 
drought  in  many  sections,  and  pastures  are 
still  in  bad  shape.  In  some  parts  of  cen¬ 
tral  New  York  there  have  been  heavy 
frosts  on  the  lowlands,  killing  late  crops. 
Corn  and  tobacco,  however,  are  well  out  of 
the  way,  and  but  few  beans  have  been 
caught  by  the  frost.  Wheat  seeding  is 
nearly  finished,  and  much  of  it  is  already 
up,  but  in  great  need  of  showers.  Pota¬ 
toes,  except  in  Montgomery,  Warren, 
Washington  and  Delaware  counties,  are 
reported  below  an  average  yield.  The 
yield  of  buckwheat  was  fair,  but  badly 
shelled  by  the  high  winds.  Corn  in  the 
northern  section  of  the  State  is  generally 
good,  also  in  Steuben,  Seneca  and  Onon¬ 
daga  counties.  A  large  acreage  was  plant¬ 
ed  to  cabbage  in  Cortland  County,  but  the 
cx-op  is  poor. 


NEW  YORK  CABBAGE  CROP. 

The  cabbage  crop  looks  hard.  The  acre¬ 
age  is  larger.  Some  sell  from  fields,  some 
store  them  in  cellars,  others  in  field  cov¬ 
ered  with  straw.  They  use  no  poisons  for 
worms.  B> 

Little  York. 

Our  acreage  on  cabbage  is  at  least  one- 
third  larger  than  last  year.  Cabbage  is 
looking  very  well  but  needs  rain  to  make 
a  good  tonnage.  I  think  it  is  looking  better 
than  at  this  time  last  year.  Late  cabbage 
has  six  to  eight  weeks  to  mature.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  a  large  amount  will  be  held 
over  for  February  and  March  trade.  We 
use  both  cellars  and  houses  for  storing 
purposes,  while  some  simply  put  it  on 
ground  and  cover  with  straw,  etc.,  but  I 
consider  this  very  poor  storage.  Our  farm¬ 
ers  have  never  used  poison  or  anything  to 
fight  worms.  j.  m.  s. 

Tully. 

We  have  a  large  acreage  here.  The  dry 
hot  weather  has  hurt  it  to  some  extent; 
we  had  the  first  good  rain  in  three  months 
September  20.  The  tonnage  will  be  larger 
this  year  than  last,  on  account  of  increased 
acreage.  Growers  here  store  most  of  their 
late  Danish  cabbage.  Some  put  it  on  the 
ground  covered  with  straw,  but  nearly  all 
large  growers  have  buildings  to  store  in. 
The  cabbage  is  put  on  racks  or  shelves. 
Others  have  them  in  bins;  if  in  bins  they 
should  not  be  over  two  feet  wide,  with  an 
air  space  of  eight  to  10  inches  entirely 
around  the  building,  and  an  air  space  be¬ 
tween  each  bin  of  four  to  six  inches  from 
bottom  to  top;  bins  eight  to  12  feet  high 
or  deep.  Worms  have  worked  in  them  this 
season,  but  no  material  damage.  I  do  not 
think  that  growers  use  any  poison,  as  the 
fields  are  large  and  as  soon  as  there  is  any 
frost  their  work  is  over.  f.  x.  l. 

Homer. 


WHAT  THE  DEALERS  SAY. 

The  following  letters  from  commission 
merchants  in  this  city  give  an  idea  of  the 
market  conditions  in  their  special  lines  for 
the  week  ending  September  27: 

Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.:  On 
account  of  Jewish  holidays  market  has 
been  very  quiet.  Many  of  the  farmers 
have  been  shipping;  fruit  that  was  blown 
off  by  last  severe  storm.  This  fruit  being 
poor  has  affected  the  market  also.  In  spite 
of  the  heavy  winds,  from  what  we  learn 
from  all  quarters,  there  still  remains 
enough  fruit  on  the  trees  to  supply  all 
needs. 

David  W.  Lewis  &  Co.,  179  Chambers 
St.:  There  has  been  a  scarcity  of  really 
fresh  creamery  butter  here  this  week,  and 
a  little  more  of  the  second  quality  than 
could  be  used.  The  market  is  only  barely 
steady  at  the  close  at  22  cents  for  fancy; 
20  to  21  for  firsts,  and  17  to  19  for  lower 
grades  of  creamery.  Other  grades  of  butter 
are  very  quiet  and  firm.  The  cheese  mar¬ 
ket  is  strengthened  here  by  the  extreme 
prices  paid  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 
Sales  were  made  at  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  September 
26,  at  11*&  cents  for  fancy  small  and  large 
cheese. 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  Frost,  corner  Washington 
and  Jay  Sts.:  We  quote  a  most  favorable 
outlook  for  choice  varieties  of  Fall  apples 
and  Greenings,  as  a  very  large  portion  of 
these  were  wasted  by  the  recent  storms. 
The  supply  of  red  onions  is  liberal  and 
prices  weak,  but  some  advance  on  yellow. 
Advices  of  shortage  in  these  crops  would 
portend  stronger  prices  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances.  Potato  market  was  depressed  this 
week,  but  we  think  it  has  reached  bottom. 
This  crop  is  also  reported  moderate  in 
New  York  and  Eastern  States,  and  as  the 
heavy  supply  of  fruits  will  now  let  up,  and 
with  cooler  weather  and  increased  de¬ 
mands,  the  market  will  be  better  sustained. 
Altogether,  the  outlook  seems  propitious 
for  the  grower  to  expect  favorable  results 
on  almost  all  the  remaining  crops. 


Potatoes,  medium  crop,  30  to  40  cents  per 
bushel;  early  good,  late  hurt  by  drought, 
and  will  start  at  25  to  40  cents.  Wheat 
poor,  85  cents;  veal  calves,  five  cents  a 
pound;  chickens,  nine  to  10  cents  for  young. 
Apples  very  scarce,  and  so  poor  that  there 
is  no  regular  price;  sweets,  75  cents;  crop 
fair;  peaches  half  crop,  selling  75  cents  to 
$1.50  per  bushel.  Weather  very  hot  and 
dry.  Early  potatoes  rot  badly.  Hay,  light; 
$13  per  ton  pressed.  s.  s.  t. 

Marietta,  O. 

Winter  Vetch. — I  know  of  no  one  in  this 
section  of  country  who  is  qualified  to  give 
any  practical  information  in  regard  to 
Winter  vetch.  A  few  have  tested  it  in  a 
small  way,  and  dropped  it.  Where  clover 
can  be  grown  successfully  there  seems  to 
be  no  call  for  it.  On  light  land  or  dry 
knolls  where  clover  often  fails,  cow  peas 
are  coming  into  favor,  and  if  not  grown  in 
orchard  are  generally  pastured  in  late 
Summer  and  Fall  by  hogs,  sheep  or  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep  doing  especially  well.  The 
common  farmer  is  slow  in  taking  up  a  new 
thing,  and  Winter  vetch  may  be  a  good 
thing  for  us,  but  if  so  the  people  have  not 
learned  to  appreciate  it.  Cow  peas  have 
done  remarkably  well  here  this  year,  not 
being  injured  bv  the  extreme  heat. 

Kent  Co.,  Mich.  j,,  y.  j». 
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FalnihMi  spells 


Are  peculiar  to  women.  Men  rarely 
faint.  Many  women  are  liable  to  what 
they  term  "fainting  spells,”  and  this 
liability  is  always  most  marked  at  the 
monthly  period.  This  alone  is  sufficient 
to  connect  the  "fainting  spell”  with  a 
deranged  or  diseased 
condition  of  the 
womanly  organs. 

The  use  of  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription  cures 
irregularity,  heals 
inflammation  and 
ulceration,  and  stops 
the  drains  which 
weaken  the  body.  It 
builds  up  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system,  increases 
the  vital  powers,  and 
so  removes  the  com¬ 
mon  causes  of  faint- 
ness  in  women. 

There  is  no  alcohol 
in  "  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  ; "  neither 
does  it  contain 
opium,  cocaine,  nor 
any  other  narcotic. 

"  It  gives  me  much 
pleasure,”  writes  Miss 
Ella  Sapp,  of  James¬ 
town,  Guilford  Co.,  N.C., 
w  to  thank  Dr.  Pierce  for 
the  great  good  received 
from  the  use  of  his 
'  Favorite  Prescription  ’ 
and  *  Golden  Medical 
Discovery.’  I  had  suf¬ 
fered  for  three  years  or 
more  at  monthly  periods.  It  seemed  as  though 
I  would  die  with  pain  in  my  back  and  stomach. 
I  could  not  stand  on  my  feet  without  fainting ; 
had  given  up  all  hope  oi  ever  being  cured,  when 
one  of  my  friends  insisted  upon  my  trying  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  With  but  little 
faith  I  tried  it,  and  before  I  had  taken  half  a 
bottle  I  felt  better,  had  better  appetite  and 
slept  better.  Now  I  have  taken  two  bottles  of 
‘Favorite  Prescription*  and  one  of  ’Golden 
Medical  Discovery,’  and  am  happy  to  say  I  am 
entirely  cured,  and  all  done  in  two  months’ 
time,  wiien  all  other  medicines  had  failed  to  do 
any  good-” 


Keep  the  liver  healthy  by  using  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets. 


All  cases  of  DEAFNESS  er  HARD-HEARING 

arenowCCItABLEbyour  new  invention;  only  those  horn 
deaf  are  incurable.  HEAD  NOISES  CEASE  I.H  MEDIATELY. 
Describe  your  case.  Examination  and  advice  free. 
You  can  cure  yourself  at  home  at  a  nominal  cost. 

International  Aural  Olinic,  chIcago. 


Thrice-a-Week  World 

Gives  you  all  the  news  of  the  whole  world 
every  other  day.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
daily  paper— 18  pages  a  week,  156  pages  a 
year.  It  Is  Independent,  fearless,  and  is  with 
the  plain  people  as  against  trusts  and  mono¬ 
polies.  We  can  send  It  in  combination  with 
Thi  Rusal  Nhw-Yobkbb,  one  year,  for  11.66. 


Wilder’s  Ensilage 
Machinery. 

A  full  line  of  Feed 
Ensilage  Cut 
Fodder  Shred¬ 
ders,  with  Self-Feed 
Ensilage  or  Plain 
Tables.  Straight 
away  orSwlvel  Carriers. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and 
prices  to 

J.  K.  WILDER  &  SONS, 
Monroe,  Mich. 


GET  ONE  FREE. 

U|  An  Osborne  Self-binding  Harvester. 

Reaper,  Mower,  Rake  and  Harrow  will 
be  given  free  to  successful  guessers.  Send  2c 
stamp  for  Political  Chart  and  Guessing  Card 

and  particulars.  Contest  closes  November 

D-  M.  Osborne  &  Co.  Auburn 


bend  2c 

lg  Card 

her  nth,  I 

>,N.H  \ 


Profitable  Business 

ON  A  LIMITED  CAPITAL. 

Any  man  can  make  a  good  living  drilling 
wells  for  his  neighbors.  They  are  better 
and  cheaper  than  the  dug  wells.  The 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE 

Is  the  strongest,  fastest  and  best  de¬ 
signed  in  the  world.  W rite  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue.  It’s  Free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  0. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  slies  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Btrong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BBOS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


THE  COUNTRY’S  M/L/C  TRADE. 

At  Adrian,  Mich. — The  milk  supply 
of  Adrian  is  handled  mostly  by  the  men 
who  produce  the  milk,  who  serve  their 
customers  from  a  wagon,  going  from 
house  to  house  twice  a  day  in  warm 
weather  and  once  in  the  Winter.  The 
supply  comes  from  a  radius  of  about  five 
miles  each  way  from  the  city,  although 
the  bulk  comes  from  within  1  y2  mile. 
There  is  no  official  inspection  that  I 
am  aware  of,  only  as  the  State  Pure 
Food  Commissioner  happens  to  drop 
down  on  them.  As  to  breeds  of  cows 
furnishing  the  milk,  they  are  mostly 
grade  Jerseys.  I  do  not  know  of  but  one 
pure-bred  herd  that  is  producing  milk 
for  city  trade,  and  the  owner  bottles  all 
of  his  milk  in  pint,  one-half  pint  and 
quart  bottles,  and  delivers  it  in  the  bot¬ 
tles  direct  from  the  wagon.  He  gets  a 
little  higher  price  than  those  who  de¬ 
liver  in  the  open  measure  and  his  cus¬ 
tomers  claim  it  keeps  sweet  longer. 
There  is  also  another  man  here  who  has 
a  small  herd  of  good  grade  Jersey  cows, 
who  uses  a  hand  cream  separator,  bot¬ 
tles  his  cream  and  leaves  it  at  the  gro¬ 
ceries  and  markets  around  town,  so  that 
people  can  get  sweet  cream  any  time  in 
the  day.  The  entire  supply  is  delivered 
around  in  the  city  by  about  12  or  14 
different  producers.  R.  b. 

At  Ottawa,  Ontario. — The  milk 
trade  in  this  city  of  over  60,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  farmers 
in  the  vicinity.  No  dairy  is  allowed  in 
the  city  limits;  a  few  residents  in  the 
outskirts  keep  cows  for  their  own  use, 
but  no  milk  dealer  can  do  so.  There  are 
about  80  in  the  business,  some  of  whom 
devote  their  whole  attention  to  the 
dairy,  but  most  of  them  are  farmers  who 
add  to  their  mixed  farming  the  business 
of  selling  milk  at  retail,  keeping  from 
20  to  100  or  more  cows,  and  their  own 
delivery  wagons,  with  regular  custom¬ 
ers  to  whom  they  deliver  milk  once  a 
day  in  Winter  and  some  of  them  twice 
in  Summer.  The  farms  are  from  one  to 
10  miles  from  the  city.  Prices  are  five 
cents  per  quart  in  Summer  and  seven 
cents  in  Winter  to  ordinary  consumers, 
with  a  reduction  to  large  Duyers  such  as 
hotels  and  institutions.  To  very  large 
consumers,  as  hospitals,  as  low  as  3 V2 
cents  per  quart  the  whole  year.  All 
dealers  are  subject  to  a  license  fee  of  $1, 
and  are  subject  to  a  half-yearly  inspec¬ 
tion  by  a  board  of  health  officer,  who 
takes  samples  of  milk  from  the  delivery 
wagons  at  irregular  intervals,  and  has 
it  tested  for  quality  and  the  results  pub¬ 
lished.  Tne  cows  kept  are  ordinary 
grades,  with  an  infusion  of  Ayrshire  and 
Holstein  blood.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  this  season  to  organize  a  joint 
stock  company  in  which  several  of  the 
largest  dealers  are  interested,  but  so  far 
it  has  not  been  looked  upon  with  much 
favor  by  either  buyers  or  sellers. 

R.  B.  W. 

STOCK  FARM  NOTES. 

There  is  much  said  against  heifers 
that  get  fat  before  coming  in.  I  know 
of  one  now  that  the  butcher  is  trying 
to  buy  at  a  handsome  price,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  beef  cattle,  so- 
called,  are  offered  in  great  numbers  at 
very  moderate  prices.  The  owner  has 
been  advised  to  sell,  but  he  says  he  has 
had  experience  with  fat  heifers  before, 
and  thinks  it  wise  to  keep  her. 

This  calls  to  mind  a  similar  case  in 
our  own  dairy  a  few  years  ago.  Some 
of  us  thought  it  best  to  sell  the  heifer 
because  she  was  very  fleshy,  and  seemed 
rather  to  be  taking  on  the  “beef  type, 
but  Father  said  that  we  would  better 
milk  her  a  while  first.  We  did  so,  and 
during  the  first  year  she  gave  7,000 
pounds  of  milk.  Even  then  we  could 


not  make  out  that  she  had  the  pro¬ 
nounced  “dairy  type,”  but  since  then  she 
has  changed  till  good  judges  pronounce 
her  form  very  good.  I  am  not  so  fear¬ 
ful  if  a  heifer  does  get  in  pretty  good 
condition  before  coming  in. 

Millet  is  a  good  crop  to  raise  on  a 
dairy  farm.  Last  Spring  I  hesitated 
about  sowing  it,  for  it  yields  less  pro¬ 
tein  than  oats  and  peas,  but  for  us,  oats 
are  by  no  means  certain  when  sown  as 
late  as  May  20.  If  the  ground  is  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  and  enriched  millet  Is 
worth  more  for  a  late  sowing.  We  snail 
sow  more  oats  and  peas  early,  but  for 
late  sowing  shall  substitute  millet.  Un¬ 
der  ordinary  conditions  millet  is  not 
difficult  to  cure,  but  one  has  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  so  much  by  the  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  We  cut  ours  this  year  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  and  raked  it  and  bunched  it  up 
in  the  afternoon,  because  there  were 
strong  indications  of  rain.  As  there  was 
no  wet  on  it  this  was  all  right,  and  it 
cured  nicely,  through  we  pitched  it  over 
the  next  day  just  at  night.  Then  it 
stood  over  one  day,  and  we  turned  it 
out  and  let  it  dry  a  little,  then  drew  it 
in.  I  like  to  have  it  cure  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  bunches,  not  leaving  it 
spread  longer  than  is  necessary.  When¬ 
ever  I  dare  trust  the  weather  I  like  to 
cut  millet  just  at  night  to  lie  till  the 
next  afternoon,  then  rake  and  bunch, 
and  it  will  probably  cure  without  open¬ 
ing. 

Only  one  more  chapter  on  woodchucks. 
We  “builded  better  than  we  knew,” 
when  using  the  carbon  bisulphide  treat¬ 
ment.  We  so  often  thought  that  the 
woodchuck  had  dug  out,  but  it  now 
seems  that  he  had  not  dug  out  at 
all.  From  the  fact  that  the  dirt  and 
sods  and  sometimes  the  stones  were 
hauled  outside  it  would  look  as  though 
some  outsider  was  tne  one  to  open  the 
hole  rather  than  the  one  that  we  fast¬ 
ened  in.  This  view  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  forage  was  so  much  better 
around  those  places  where  we  were  try¬ 
ing  to  kill  off  the  woodchucks,  as  well 
as  the  fact  of  our  finding  woodchuck 
holes  at  a  little  distance  away  covered 
over  with  cobwebs  where  previously 
they  had  been  inhabited.  This  was  not 
because  tne  woodchucks  had  been  shot 
but,  as  we  are  now  almost  certain  be¬ 
cause  they  had  migrated  co  “greener 
pastures.”  These  new  arrivals  we  con¬ 
tinued  industriously  to  kill  off  with  the 
carbon  bisulphide,  until  there  are  only 
a  few  left  in  this  vicinity.  11.  h.  l. 


ROUP  AND  ITS  TREATMENT. 

Several  years  ago,  about  Christmas 
time,  there  was  an  outbreak  of  roup  in 
our  flocks.  We  had  never  met  the  dis¬ 
ease  before,  or  a  cockerel  found  during 
the  Fall  suffering  from  a  cheesy  eye 
would  have  come  to  a  speedy  end.  The 
flocks  became  infected  before  we  knew 
that  the  disease  was  about.  The  out¬ 
break  was  much  dreaded.  We  had  been 
building  new  hen-houses  and  every 
house  had  its  complement  of  biddies 
ready  for  business.  What  should  we  do? 
I  recalled  a  conversation  with  a  physi¬ 
cian  who  explained  the  value  of  mer¬ 
curic  chloride — corrosive  sublimate — in 
diphtheria  cases.  Since  roup  is  diph¬ 
theritic  in  character  I  went  to  the  phy¬ 
sician  to  get  this  remedy.  He  gave  me 
tablets  to  dissolve  in  water — that  a 
strength  ofl:  2,000  be  obtained.  This  was 
for  washing  and  spraying  the  affected 
heads  and  throats.  Enough  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  diluted  to  half  strength  should  be 
kept  before  the  hens  to  supply  them 
with  drinking  water.  I  gave  over  one 
pen  to  the  ailing  birds,  going  through 
the  houses  every  evening  for  a  time  to 
gather  up  suspected  hens.  All  that 


wheezed  or  had  swollen  eyes  were  placed 
in  the  hospital. 

Improvement  in  the  health  of  the 
birds  was  observed  presently.  Shortly 
no  more  cases  appeared,  and  hens  in  the 
hospital  began  to  mend  rapidly.  The 
most  obstinate  cases  were  those  in  which 
the  eye  was  affected.  Ere  four  weeks 
had  elapsed  the  “hospital  flock”  began 
to  lay.  A  general  cleaning  up  and  disin¬ 
fection  of  tne  quarters  followed,  since 
which  time  only  a  few  sporadic  cases 
have  appeared.  The  prompt  use  of  mer¬ 
curic  chloride  solution  for  wash  and  in 
the  drinking  fountains  stops  the  trou¬ 
ble.  The  affected  birds  speedily  recover 
health  as  a  rule.  The  percentage  of  fa¬ 
tality  has  been  very  low,  since  we  took 
up  this  line  of  treatment.  h.  b.  c. 

Michigan. 


Cruelty  to  animals  is  a  heavy  tax,  not 
only  on  farms,  but  wherever  these  burden- 
bearers  are  used.  Horses  and  mules  are 
half-fed,  over-loaded  and  then  beaten  be¬ 
cause  they  can’t  pull  the  load.  We  never 
see  a  man  beating  his  team  without  wish¬ 
ing  the  blows  were  upon  his  own  back. 
There  may  be  a  little  cruelty  in  the  wish, 
but  it  has  in  it  the  element  of  justice,  says 
Texas  Farm  and  Ranch. 

A  Georgia  paper  says  that  R.  V.  Not¬ 
tingham  has  bought  a  farm  near  Walden 
in  Bibb  County,  Ga.,  and  proposes  to  place 
1,000  goats  on  it.  He  figures  that  in  three 
years  he  will  be  worth  $1,000,000,  as  in  his 
opinion,  the  goats  will  each  year  increase 
at  the  rate  of  nine  to  one.  He  thinks  the 
leading  feature  of  the  ranch  will  be  the 
dairy,  which  he  proposes  to  run  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  It  for  selling  goat  milk  for  medic¬ 
inal  purposes.  He  hopes  to  establish  a 
sanitarium  near  the  farm  for  the  fre'e  en¬ 
tertainment  of  invalid  women  and  feeble 
children,  but  this  will  not  be  an  advertised 
feature  of  the  ranch. 


Curb,  Splint, 

contracted  cord.thrush.grease 
heel  and  all  formsof  lameness 
yield  readily  to 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

endorsed  byAdainsExpressCo. 


Rending  Trotting  Fark,  Mass.,  Aug.  31,  1899. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  Y.  S. 

Dear  Sir: — I  want  to  add  my  testimonial  to  your  list  recom¬ 
mending  Tuttle’s  Elixir  for  curbs,  broken  tendons,  thrush,  and  nails 
in  the  feet.  1  have  used  it  on  all  of  these  cases  many  times,  and 
never  failed  to  make  a  cure.  J.  H.  NAY. 

Given  internally  it  is  sure  cure  for  Colic,  Distemper, 
Founder,  1*110110101110,  etc. 


%  TUTTLE'S  FAMDtY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Maes. 

Beware  of  stalled  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters ;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


■por  Sale — A  fine  lot  of  Fall  and  Winter  breeding 
birds.  W.  &  B.  Rocks;  W.  &  Br.  Leghorns;  W 
Wyan.  Stamp.  Mrs.  F.  P.  Hellings,  Dover,  Del 


WE  PAY  Si>  A  DAY  and  expenses  to  men  and 


Compound. 


women  with  rigs  to  introduce  Poultry 
International  Mfg.  Co.,  Parsons,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  cHKAP-Self-Re«ulatinK  Incu_ 


catalogue. 


bators  and  Brooders.  Send  for 
M.  K.  FIRESTONE,  Sidney,  Ohio. 


Ferrets  for  Sale 


—Address  CHARLES  SMITH, 
Mainesburg,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa 


Shropshires  and  SoutMowns~“fTh‘e 

quality.  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N.  V. 


^Jliropshires—  Ewes  and  Rams,  high  grades,  extra 
^  good  ones;  blocky,  with  heavy  bone,  $6  up.  Also 
C.  W.  Pigs,  50  lbs.,  $5  each.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa 


cuonDcuiDC  nnwN  sheei» and  lambs  of 

annuronmc  UUVyN  either  sex  for  sale  at 

Farmers’  prices.  Jas.  Sinsabaugh,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


_  I  —  Choice  Registered  LINCOLN 
1“  O I  O  3  I  6  and  LEICESTER  Rams,  Rain 
Lambs,  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs,  the  greatest  mutton 
and  wool-producing  Sheep  in  America. 

G.  H.  BELL,  Box  1643.  Rome,  N.  Y. 


L.M.Crothers, 

CROTHERS, 

Washington  Co.,  N.  V. 


Breeder  of  SOUTHDOWN 
Sheep.  Any  stock  ordered 
from  me  which  is  not  as 
good  as  my  description  or 
better,  can  be  returned  at 
my  expense,  and  purchase 
money  cheerfully  returned. 


The  Business  Farmer's  Sheep. 


175  takes  10  ewe  lambs;  $00  takes  six  yearling  ewes 
$120  takes  10  two-year  ewes:  $100  takes  10  fine  ram 
lambs.  All  registered  or  eligible,  and  sure  to  please 
Address  W.  A.  BASSETT,  Farmer,  N.  V. 


SHROPSHIRE 

Bam  lambs,  sired  by  England’s 
prizewinners:  a  few  good  ewes. 
CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE.— A 
choice  lot  of  young  pigs.  Fine 
stock  a  specialty. 

Sidney  Sprague,  Falconer, N.Y 


DCTCD  II a  CJfll  KK1)  Rolled  bull 

rb  I  Hit  llUa  04UI  t or  Sale.  A  chance  to 
buy  a  rare  animal  at  low  llgure. 

MAPLEMONT  STOCK  FARM,  Albany,  Vt. 


SALE  OF  GUERNSEYS. 

Fourteen  Heifers.  Choice  lot;  high  class.  Suit¬ 
able  for  show-ring  or  foundation  of  herd.  Three  In 
profit;  seven  others  approaching. 

M.  SAGER.  Orangeville,  Pa, 


’G'ine  Jersey  Cows,  by  the  carload,  furnished  on 
"  short  notice,  at  reasonable  prices.  O.  B.  FOOTE, 
Hobart.  N.  Y.  Kef.:  J.  B.  Dutcher,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prloes.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  »07  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Jersey  Bull  Calf.  A.  .1.  C.  C.,  four  months  old,  solid 
silver  gray;  handsome;  exceptionally  well  bred. 
Family  of  large  milkers  and  butter  producers.  No 
one  makes  a  mistake  getting  this  fellow.  F.  o.  b.  at 
your  station.  Further  particulars. 

WHITE  OAK  1UDGE  STOCK  FARM. 

East  Orange,  N.  J 


nCATII  Tfl  I  IPC  011  HENS  and  CHICKENS 
LULA  I  II  IU  LluL  64-page  book  ran. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

They  can’t  be  profitable  unless  they  do.  They  can’t 
help  laving  if  fed  on  Green  Cut  Bone  and 
Granite  Crystal  Grit.  They  double  the  eggs. 

Mann’s  New  Bone  Cutters 

cut  bone  in  the  fuHtcBt,  cheapest  and  eaftlent 
i way.  Maiiii’»  CJover  Cutter  and  Swinging 
Feed  Tray  pay  for  th emsel  vea  quickly.  Cash  or 
installments.  Illustrated  catalojnie 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  Milford,  Mass. 


;  Illustrated 
book  free. 


Take  Off  the  Horns. 

quickest,  easiest  and  smoothest  way,  is 
possible  only  by  the  use  of  the 

CONVEX  D1SH0RNER 

and  the  Bucker  Stock  Holder.  I  also  have  a 
calf  dishorner  and  all  appliances  for  easy  die 
horning.  West’ll  trade  supplied  from  Chicago 

George  Webster*  Box  64  .Christiana.  Pa 


M.  T. 


A  QUICK,  SHARP  CUT 

hurts  much  less  than  a  bruise,  crush  ortear 

DEHORNING^tq^k^fe 

safest,  i^uick,  sharp  cut.  Cuts  from  four 
sides  atonce.  Cannot  crush  bruise  or  tear. 
Most  humane  method  of  dehorning  known. 
£l'ook  highest  award  World’s  Fair.  Write 
for  free  circulars  before  buying. 

PHILLIPS,  Pomeroy,  Pa.,  (Successor  to  A.  C.  BROSIUS). 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  w 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  as-  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  It.  SPERRY  &  CO..  Batavia.  I1L 


Dana’s, S,;.. EAR  LABELS 


stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  consecutive 
numbers.  I  supply  forty  recording  associations  and 
thousands  of  practical  farmers,  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Samples  free.  Agent*  Wanted. 

C.  U.  DANA,  74  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  1L 


150  Dellhurst  Holsteins 

for  sale,  including  young  Cows,  Heifers  and  a 
great  lot  of  BULL  CALVES— several  now  ready 
for  service — sons  of  "DeKol’s  Butter  Boy”,  and 
the  famous  “  Royal  Paul  ”  out  of  advanced  Re¬ 
gistry  cows.  Catalogue. 

DELLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Chester  Whites,  Holsteins  and  Choice  Eggs. 

A  fine  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters. 
Holstein-Frieslan  Bull  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  Rock  Eggs;  15  for  75  cents. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


vnoircuiDCC  ForSale  100 head °f Y°rk 

I  UnlVdmnCd  shires,  the  large  white  breed; 
best  for  bacon,  family  use  and  early  market.  Bred 
Sows,  young  Gilts  and  Boars.  I’airs  not  akin- 
registered.  HILLS  &  PRICE,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  praotioal  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Clroular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestvllle.  Conn. 


Death  to  Heaves, 

Coughs  and  Distemper, 
is  NEWTON’S  CURE. 
Best  references.  $1  can. 
Newton  House  Remedy 
Co.  (Yj,  Toledo,  O. 


FLEMINGS 

Bsfr 


Trade  Mark 


Tmipjaw] 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured- 1 
New,  common-sense  method,  ( 
not  expensive.  No  ear©,  bo, 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill-  , 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to 
readers  of  th  ispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists, 
VbIob  Stock  lards,  ChJeaga, 


THE  PROFITABLE  HEN 

is  the  one  that  will  lay  both  winter  and  summer. 
Green  Gut  ltone  will  make  her  do  it.  It  has  been/ 
found  byactual  experience  to  double  the. 
eggs  in  every  instance  where  used.  The[| 

ADAM 


GREEN  BONE 

CUTTER 


cuts  bone  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  li 
Leaves  the  bone  in  line  shavings  easily  consumed  by  chicks  or 
mature  fowls.  Can’t  be  choked  by  bone,  meat  or  j^rlatle. 

Cleans  itself.  Turns  easiest  because  it  is  the  only  cutter  made  with 

ball  bearings.  Several  sizes  for  band  til  I  I  Inliot  II 

and  power.  Catalogue  No.  free.  H  .0.  AUulIlj  vUllulj  III* 
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Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORN1E. 


Chronic  Cough  in  Pigs. 

I  have  about  40  pigs  that  are  affected 
with  a  peculiar  dry  cough,  and  are  not  as 
thrifty  as  they  should  be,  considering  the 
feed  and  attention  they  get.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  ails  them,  and  what  treatment 
would  be  advisable?  I  am  anxious  to  get 
them  in  condition  for  market.  Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  a  treatment  to  induce  hogs 
to  fatten?  Some  people  recommend  strych¬ 
nine.  F.  M.  D. 

Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 

The  chronic  cough  may  he  due  either 
to  intestinal  worms,  or  to  chronic  swine 
plague  or  hog  cholera.  Try  the  turpen¬ 
tine  treatment  advised  for  “intestinal 
worms  in  pigs,”  page  47  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  January  20.  If  the  stunted  condition 
is  due  to  swine  plague  or  hog  cholera, 
there  is  very  little  you  can  do  beyond 
giving  them  good  care  and  feeding.  Do 
not  overfeed  so  that  feed  is  left  stand¬ 
ing  before  them.  There  is  no  medicinal 
treatment  to  “induce .  hogs  to  fatten.” 
The  only  reliable  treatment  is  good  care 
and  management,  keeping  the  animals 
in  good  health,  and  judicious  feeding. 

Quittor  or  Foot-Rot  in  Sheep. 

Several  sheep  in  my  flock  are  lame,  and 
on  examining  their  feet  I  find  a  small  hole 
about  one  inch  above  the  cleft  of  the  hoof. 
When  I  squeeze  the  ankle  this  discharges 
a  thick  white  matter  of  offensive  smell. 
What  is  the  matter,  and  what  is  the  rem¬ 
edy?  R.  a.  G. 

Lestershire,  N.  Y. 

If  there  is  simple  quittor  without  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  feet,  syringe  out  the  cavity 
daily  with  a  five  per  cent  solution  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid  until  the  offensive  discharge 
is  checked,  then  reduce  the  solution  to 
two  to  2 y2  per  cent  and  continue  until 
healed.  If  there  is  disease  of  the  feet 
(foot-rot),  pare  away  all  diseased  horn 
so  as  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  dis¬ 
eased  surface.  Then  sponge  off  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  five  per  cent  carbolic 
solution,  after  which  dress  with  pine 
tar.  Keep  the  sheep  on  a  dry  floor  or 
dry  pasture,  where  they  will  have  no 
opportunity  to  get  into  mud  or  filth  of 
any  kind.  Repeat  the  dressing  twice  a 
week  until  healed. 


FIRE  AND  MILK  CANS. 

In  reply  to  C.  B.  Lane  on  milk  cans  as 
fire  ougs,  on  page  651,  would  say  that 
while  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
buildings  being  set  on  fire  by  milk  cans, 
I  believe  such  a  thing  might  be  possible. 
Having  heard  of  such  instances  I  ex¬ 
perimented  with  my  can  when  new,  and 
found  no  trouble  in  setting  paper  on  fire. 
The  can  was  the  usual  concave  bottom 
variety  used  in  this  section.  8.  h. 

Union  Valley,  N.  Y. 

On  page  651  I  notice  reference  to  milk 
cans  as  fire  bugs.  Early  in  May,  1899, 
a  milk  can  was  placed  on  an  old  sap 
boat  (or  sled)  at  my  farm,  the  bottom 
facing  to  southwest  and  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  afternoon  sun,  which  focused 
the  rays  on  a  pine  crate,  12x18  inches, 
and  painted  black.  This  box  was  dis¬ 
covered  on  fire  by  our  little  boy,  who 
gave  the  alarm,  fire  having  reached  such 
headway  that  the  sled  was  on  fire  and 
had  nearly  destroyed  the  cover  of  an¬ 
other  can  which  was  on  the  sled.  Like 
Mr.  Lane,  I  could  hardly  believe  that  the 
cause  until  investigating  for  myself, 
when  I  was  satisfied  it  was,  as  no  other 
possible  thing  could  have  done  it.  I 
found  the  can  almost  equal  to  a  sun¬ 
glass.  J.  R-  h. 

Seagertown,  Pa. 

A  milk  can  set  a  wagon  on  fire  back 
of  our  store  one  warm  June  morning 
several  years  ago.  I  went  out  to  get 
some  lime  for  a  customer.  In  a  horse- 
shed  close  by  a  man  had  a  team  fast¬ 
ened.  I  noticed  smoke  curling  up  from 
the  rear  end  of  the  body.which  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  platform  with  an  inch  hard-wood 
cleat  nailed  around  the  edge;  just  a  milk 
wagon.  The  smoke  arose  from  the  angle 
formed  by  the  platform  and  the  cleat, 
and  on  further  investigation  the  cleat 


and  platform  were  coaling  away  and 
ashes  forming.  The  man  had  a  new  30- 
gallon  milk  can  lying  down  in  the 
wagon,  with  the  bright  concave  bottom 
facing  the  hot  morning  sun,  and  the 
rays  were  concentrated  on  the  burning 
spot.  I  am  very  sure  I  remember  the 
man  who  owned  the  team.  I  go  into  so 
much  detail,  as  you  and  others  seem  to 
doubt  its  possibility.  At  the  time  I  was 
quite  astonished,  as  I  had  read  of  such 
things,  but  never  seen  them.  f.  h. 

Vermont. 


THE  MILK  SITUATION. 

The  order  of  the  council  of  the  Five 
States  Milk  producers’  Association  last 
June  was  obeyed  with  great  unanimity, 
although,  as  I  have  since  become  con¬ 
vinced,  the  majority  of  the  producers  be¬ 
lieved  it  inopportune,  and  ill-advised  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  Every  man 
whom  I  have  talked  with  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
should  be  some  definite  plan  for  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  milk  before  diverting  it 
from  the  usual  channels,  and  not  a  few 
are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  co-operative 
creamery.  Newspaper  reports  of  the 
latest  conference  for  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  give  the  impression  that 
this  is  to  be  the  next  move  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  although  the  meeting  was  a 
secret  one.  This  view  is  strengthened 
by  the  expressions  of  men  who  are  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  Association’s  interests.  Some 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  should  be 
a  creamery  at  every  station,  owned  by 
the  farmers, even  though  it  is  never  used 
at  all.  It  doesn’t  look  at  all  as  though 
the  farmers  are  preparing  to  give  up  the 
fight. 

One  of  the  men  who,  although  opposed 
to  holding  back  the  milk  last  June,  yet 
obeyed  the  order  loyally  when  it  came, 
told  me  that  he  made  a  saving  of  over 
$3  during  the  10  days,  and  that  under 
unfavorable  conditions.  Of  course  he 
figured  what  he  saved  on  milk  drawing 
and  the  worth  of  the  skim-milk,  and 
he  had  the  work  of  caring  for  the  milk 
and  making  the  butter  in  place  of  cool¬ 
ing  the  milk  for  the  station,  which  was, 
of  course,  much  more.  But  even  then 
it  was  not  a  bad  showing,  for  his  con¬ 
veniences  for  making  butter  were  not 
good,  and  he  did  not  get  all  the  cream 
for  several  days.  Then,  too,  the  milk 
was  fed  on  the  farm,  which  is  a  benefit. 

n.  h.  l. 


FOOD  FOR  GERMANS. 

The  National  Provisioner  is  the  organ 
of  the  meat  and  provision  industries  of 
America.  Naturally  it  does  not  like  the 
efforts  made  by  the  German  farmers  to 
shut  out  American  meats.  This  is  what 
it  says:  When  the  Reichstag  passed  the 
German  meat  inspection  bill  to  hamper 
or  to  exclude  foreign  meat  from  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  interest  of  the  Agrarian’s 
high-priced  cow,  the  natural  result  was 
to  drive  the  hands  of  the  wealthier 
;  classes  deeper  into  their  pockets  to  pay 
the  piper,  and  to  drive  the  poorer  classes 
to  horses,  dogs,  cats  or  to  starvation. 
For  some  time  certain  scientific  and  lay 
organs  have  been  dishing  out  the  mar¬ 
velous  discoveries  of  the  wonderful  value 
of  sugar  as  a  food.  The  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  thus  induced  to  include 
sugar  as  a  large  component  in  the  ration 
of  the  army.  No  one  then  suspected  that 
the  Agrarians  and  the  sugar  barons  of 
Germany  were  both  getting  hold  of  the 
government’s  leg.  A  feeling  is  now 
dawning  In  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
a  systematic  effort  is  being  made  to 
change  the  common  diet  of  the  Father- 
land,  to  make  the  masses  munch  sugar. 
“For  sanitary  reasons,”  says  a  high  of¬ 
ficial,  “it  is  deemed  wise  to  encourage 
Germans  to  eat  more  fruit  and  fruit 
products.”  Sugar  is  a  “fruit  product.” 
These  “sanitary  reasons”  are  simply  the 
welfare  of  the  German  sugar  industry. 
The  Southern  “nigger”  in  this  country 
who  fosters  his  young  tribe  on  “milk 
and’lasses”  has  consolidated  the  German 
Agrarian  cow  idea  and  the  sugar  indus¬ 
try’s  "sugar  reasons”  into  one  item  on 
his  simple  bill  of  fare;  Sambo’s  ditty 

“Milk  an’  'lasses 

Grows  ’em  fas’es’ 

Den  enny  white  man’s  grub 

Er  sassy  nigger  lub’’ 

may,  possibly,  have  first  prompted  Ger¬ 
man  science  to  find  “sanitary  reasons" 
for  suggesting  sugar  to  the  populace  of 
the  Fatherland  as  a  diet,  without  telling 
the  eater  that  he  is  dieting  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  sugar  monopolies  of  his 
country.  We  admire  the  well-built, 
hardy  German  and  we  hope  to  never  see 
the  day  when  he  becomes  over-fattened, 
flabby,  greasy-looking  and  lazy  upon  his 
sugar  diet  like  the  “milk  and  ’lasses” 
negro  has  become  about  New  Orleans 
and  through  our  sugar  belt.  When  the 
sturdy  Teuton  gets  up  and  kicks  later  on 
something  unusual  will  happen. 


THE  SILO  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

I  have  thought  quite  a  little  on  the  silo 
question  for  this  country,  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  a  paying  investment.  Corn  is  gen¬ 
erally  cheap,  but  we  have  a  long  dry  Fall 
here,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  good  silage 
for  a  time  in  the  Fall  and  also  for  Winter 


THE  SILOS  ARE  SHORT. 

Has  the  drought  in  your  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  cut  down  the  corn  crop,  so  that  the 
silo  will  not  be  as  full  as  usual?  We  hear 
reports  from  some  sections  to  the  effect 
that  there  will  be  less  silage  than  usual 
because  of  this  drought. 


less  than  one-half  my  average  for  the  past 
six  years.  c.  l.  b. 

Millport,  N.  Y. 

I  have  made  several  inquiries  among 
dairy-farm  operators,  and  learn  that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  full  50  per  cent  in  the  corn 
crop  for  silage.  Several  parties  have  placed 
the  shortage  higher  than  50  per  cent,  while 
no  one  estimates  less  than  this.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  driest  Summers  experienced 
in  many  years  in  this  section,  and  the  dam¬ 
age  has  been  quite  general.  j.  b. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

There  are  but  few  silos  in  this  section, 
one  to  about  every  20  farms.  Most  of  the 
milk  is  sold,  and  a  majority  of  the  buyers 
object  to  buying  milk  from  cattle  fed  on 
silage.  The  corn  crop  has  nearly  the  usual 
growth  of  stalks,  but  on  the  average  will 
not  husk  more  than  half  the  usual  amount 
of  grain.  Most  of  the  farmers  having  silos 
planted  more  than  the  usual  acreage  of 
corn,  so  will  have  their  silos  full.  I.  s. 

Davenport  Center,  N.  Y. 

The  drought  has  been  very  severe  in  this 
county.  It  has  injured  the  corn  crop  seri¬ 
ously.  There  are  scarcely  any  ears  on  the 
corn,  and  the  stalks  are  half  size  and  dried 
up.  The  silos  will  not  be  full,  and  as  the 
drought  has  extended  through  the  entire 
season  our  hay  crop  was  short,  and  the 
pasture  a  nonentity.  Dairymen  are  fod¬ 
dering  and  feeding  their  herds.  The  Che¬ 
mung  Valley  has  never  before  experienced 
so  much  loss  from  a  lack  of  rain.  We 
have  had  no  soaking  rain  the  entire  sea¬ 
son,  but  in  the  early  months  (April,  May 
and  June),  there  were  occasional  light 
showers  which  kept  cultivated  crops  grow¬ 
ing.  Some  fields  of  sugar  beets,  tobacco, 
celery,  etc.,  on  the  lower  lands  are  better 
than  one  could  believe  possible  with  so 
little  rain  during  the  growing  season. 

Horseheads,  N.  Y.  J.  s.  v. 


What  a  Doctor  Says. 

Or.  O.  O.  JOHNSON,  Loomis,  Neb.,  January  12,  1899, 
writes: 

I  have  used  Jayne’s  Expectorant  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  believe  it  to  be  THE  BEST  COCGH 
MEDICINE  ON  THE  MARKET.— Adv. 


Cream  Separators. 

0§  Laval  “Alpha  ”  and  “Baby  "  Separators. 

First —  Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sixes 

Prloss,  tBO  to  $800. 

■eve  110  per  oow  per  year.  Sen*  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  I  NBW  YORK. 


SHARPLES 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

ALWAYS  THE  BEST. 

Till  8IUKPLK8  00.  P.  S.  SIUBPLKS, 
Chicago,  Ill,  ITaat  Cheater  Pa. 


would  be  very  beneficial.  We  have  the  best 
natural  facilities  here  for  making  cisterns 
I  ever  saw.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  make 
the  excavation  and  cement  well  with  a 
good  quality  of  cement,  put  in  good  filters 
and  we  have  a  good  cistern.  Do  you  think 
a  silo  could  be  built  in  the  same  way?  I 
am  told  that  the  continued  hot  weather 
here  after  the  corn  or  whatever  other  crop 
used  for  filling  the  silo,  will  cause  it  to 
sour  or  spoil.  Is  this  theory  correct,  or 
would  it  keep  as  well  as  in  a  cooler  cli¬ 
mate,  or  where  it  could  be  put  up  later  in 
the  season?  Corn  would  be  ready  for  the 
silo  not  later  than  August  1,  I  should  think. 
Would  my  plan  of  putting  it  in  the  ground 
do,  or  is  this  too  far  south  for  silos  to  do 
their  best?  J.  b.  m’c. 

Woods  Co.,  Okla. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  a  silo 
would  ue  a  paying  investment  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  The  Experiment  Station  has  not 
yet  put  in  a  siio,  but  a  small  one  is  to 
be  added  to  its  equipment  very  soon.  I 
know  of  no  one  using  silage  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  and  silos  have  not  taken  hold  in 
Kansas  as  they  have  in  the  East  and 
North.  If  the  silo  is  properly  construct¬ 
ed,  and  filled  correctly,  there  is  little 
danger  of  loss  from  spoiling,  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  silage  would  keep  as  well  in  a 
cistern-like  silo  as  in  one  constructed 
above  ground.  The  chief  trouble  would 
be  in  handling  the  silage  as  it  was  be¬ 
ing  fed  out.  With  a  silo  above  ground 
the  silage  is  elevated  by  power  and  put 
in  a  place  to  be  economically  handled. 
This  would  not  be  the  case  with  a  silo 
below  ground,  unless  it  were  possible  to 
build  it  in  the  side  of  a  hill  or  bank  with 
a  place  for  doors  on  one  side.  I  believe 
it  is  the  average  experience  that  pit  silos 
are  not  satisfactory,  and  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  one  above  ground  repay  the 
difference  in  cost.  Both  corn  and  Kaffir 
corn  make  a  strong,  heavy  growth  of 
stalk  in  Oklahoma  and  give  large  yields 
of  fodder.  With  corn,  the  long  period 
of  dry  and  hot  weather  after  it  matures 
greatly  injures  the  quality  of  the  fod¬ 
der.  Much  more  corn  is  cut  and  shocked 
than  formerly,  and  this  is  a  long  step 
in  advance  from  me  stalk  where  most  of 
the  fodder  was  wasted.  JOHN  field. 

Oklahoma  Agl.  College. 


The  silage  corn  is  not  more  than  half  a 
crop  In  my  section.  x.  b.  b. 

Big  Flats,  N.  Y. 

The  drought  has  cut  the  silage  crop  down 
to  about  40  per  cent,  but  a  larger  acreage 
will  about  half  fill  the  silos.  v.  m.  d. 

Erin,  N.  Y. 

The  corn  crop  in  well  cultivated  fields  is 
a  full  crop,  but  where  it  was  not  thorough¬ 
ly  cultivated,  and  a  crust  allowed  to  form 
it  is  rather  short.  w.  f.  v.  b. 

Margaretville,  N.  Y. 

The  corn  crop  in  this  section  is  a  very 
short  one.  The  silos  are  not  as  full  as 
common.  Much  of  the  corn  is  of  very  poor 
quality,  having  dried  up  instead  of  ripen¬ 
ing  as  it  should.  a.  w.  s. 

Sidney,  N.  Y. 

The  people  in  this  section  have  corn 
enough  to  fill  the  silos.  Of  course,  they 
have  had  to  plant  more  acres  to  secure 
this  amount.  The  number  of  silos  have 
been  increased  fully  30  per  cent.  s.  s.  c. 

Chemung,  N.  Y. 

There  is  a  usual  amount  of  corn  for  si¬ 
lage;  it  might  not  be  so  heavy  in  growth. 
The  prospect  for  poor  hay  crop  caused 
more  to  be  planted  than  usual.  The  crop 
was  not  as  heavy  as  some  previous  years. 

Cook’s  Falls,  N.  Y.  l.  d.  f. 

Corn  in  this  section  is  the  poorest  crop 
for  years,  being  less  than  half  a  crop.  This 
is  quite  a  dairy  section,  and  I  know  of  but 
one  full  silo,  and  many  not  over  half  full. 
Potatoes  will  not  be  half  a  crop  this  year. 
Many  are  going  less  than  50  bushels  per 
acre.  I  think  my  own  potatoes  will  yield 
a  little  over  100  bushels  per  acre;  that  is 
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BUTTER  PROFITS 

(BESTOW  More  money  comes  with  the  use 
/  of  improved  machines— and  easier 
work.  Send  for  our  big  illustrated 
catalogue— mailed  free. 

“BESTOV”  every¬ 
thing  for  dairymen. 

THE  DAIRYMEN’S 
SUPPLY  CO., 

1937  Market  St.  Phila. ' 
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_  ♦ 
Cream  Separator  J 

possesses  features  of 
advantage  found  in 
no  other.  We  ship 
m a-chines  on  ten 
days’  trial  that  you 
may  learn  of  these 
through  actual  use 
in  your  own  dairy. 

Try  one  and  you’ll 
buy  it  as  the  Empire 
is  an  all  round 


¥  Profit  Producer.  5 

J  Write  for  particulars  and  free  catalogue 

4  U.S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  COMPANY,  2! 

4  212  Orange  Si.,  Newark,  N.J.  j* 

k6* 4444444444444444444*% 

TX7ANTED— You  to  use  the  “IDEAL” Milk  Pail 
vv  Pure  Milk  absolutely  secured.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  National  Specialty  Co.,  Racine,  Wls. 


IF  YOU  WISH  A  DURABLE  MACHINE  BUY 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Separator. 

Repairs  in  5  Years  Only  $1.00. 

LoganspOrt,  Ind.,  April  23,  igoo. 

I  have  had  a  No.  5  U.  S.  Separator  now  for  5  years  and  am  very 
much  pleased  with  it.  1  have  not  spent  $1.00  for  repairs  so  far,  and  it 
Skims  very  clean.  _  COTT  BARNETT. 

For  Clean  Skimming,  Durability,  etc.,  the  U.  S.  is  unequalled. 

Catalogues  and  prices  free  for  the  asking. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 


Of  course,  it  Is  pleasant  to  know 
There  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top, 

But  those  who  remain  down  below 
Don't  have  such  a  long  way  to  drop. 

—Philadelphia  Record. 

“My  boy,  are  you  breaking  the  Sab¬ 
bath  by  going  Ashing?”  “Nope,  ain’t  go¬ 
ing  to  break  it.  Goin’  to  use  the  whole 
day.” — Indianapolis  News. 

Miss  Willing:  “Do  you  believe  it  is 
wrong  to  marry  for  money?”  Parson 
Brown:  “Of  course  not.  Five  dollars  is 
my  regular  fee.” — Chicago  News. 

“Johnny,”  said  the  Sunday  school 
teacher  to  a  small  pupil,  “what  is  a  cen¬ 
turion?  “He’s  a  feller  what  rides  a 
hundred  miles  on  a  bike,”  promptly  an¬ 
swered  Johnny. — Chicago  News. 

“Yes,  suh,”  said  the  old  colored  citi¬ 
zen;  “my  ol’es’  boy  At  en  fou’t  in  de 
war  gin’  de  Spaniels,  en  by  de  blessin’ 
er  God  he  had  one  leg  shot  off,  w’ich 
hez  lifted  de  mortgage  en  buyed  us  a 
new  mule!” — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Uncle  (giving  his  nephew  a  few  hints 
on  politeness):  “Now,  why,  for  instance, 
do  I  make  it  a  point  to  turn  my  back  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  ladies?”  Johnny 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

.  ..  . 

The  best  ppcket  machines 
for  keeping  time  that  it  is 

v  f 

possible  to  make. 

"  The  Perfected  American  Watch”,  an  illustrated  book 
of  interesting  information  about  watches,  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Company, 

Waltham,  Mass. 


(promptly):  “So  they  won't  see  your 
bald  spot.” — Meggendorfer’s  Blatter. 

“I  wish  I  could  live  at  grandma’s  all 
the  time,  said  little  Mabel,  after  being 
corrected  by  her  mother  for  disobedi¬ 
ence.  "Why  so?”  asked  her  mother. 
“’Cause,”  replied  Mabel,  “I  don’t  have  to 
mind  a  word  she  says.” — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

His  Wipe. — “Won’t  you  contribute 
something  to  send  missionaries  to  the 
heathen?”  The  Taxpayer.— “Not  just 
now,  Maria.  It’s  going  to  be  such  an 
expensive  job  to  wallop  the  heathen 
that  I  can’t  spend  a  cent  to  convert 
him.” — Puck. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
Per  Houses,  Berns,  Roots,  til  colors,  and  SA  VE  D«*U™ 
profits.  In  use  58  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
bran  re.  Low  price*  will  surprise  yon.  W rite  for  Samples. 
0.  Wi  1NGERS0LL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COOK  BOOK  FREE 

Containing  325  Pages,  Over  2500 
Recipes,  Round  in  Cloth. 

TO  ALL  PURCHASERS.  Agents  make  25  Per 
Cent  Commission  selling  our  goods. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  TERMS. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO  , 

P.  O.  Box  290,  Dept.  R.  31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


MILK  PAINT 

One-quarter  the  cost  of  oil  paints;  spreads  farther, 
looks  as  well,  wears  longer.  We  furnish  the  dry 
paint,  you  the  milk.  40  lbs.  shipped  for  $2.  Mail  postal 
for  circular.  N.  Y.  PAINT  CO.,  World  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


New  Feed  Mill. 

Special  Introductory  Price. 


Grind  andShell 

When  you  buy  this 

BUCKEYE 

FEED  MILL  AND  POWER 

COMBINED 

you  not  only  have  a 
grinder  that  will  grind 
com  and  cob  and  all  other 
grains,  but  you  have  a 
power  as  well  torunslieller, 
feed 
chinery 
the  old 
Send  at  once 

STAVF.lt  (  AKKtAOK 
26th  and  Wallace  St». , Chicago. 


None 

Better 

Made. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 


Oldest  and  Best  Grinding  Bill  Hade 

Will  crush  and  grind  corn 
and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster.fiuer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills 
Are  builtstrong.wellmadeof 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,  4.  H 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

T1IOS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  92,  Springfield,  O. 


‘to  hold  the  milk  of  onecow  when  she 
is  properly  fed.  Correct  dairy  feed- 
ingmeans  the  use  of  ground  feed  exclusively  in 
the  grain  ration.  Experienced  men  will  tell  you 

The  Scientific  Grinders 

grind  ear  corn  and  other  grains  faster  and  more  | 
cheaply  than  itcanbedoneinanyotherway.  We 
make  numerous  grinders.sweep  and  power.  Don’t  | 
buy  until  you  see  our  catalog  R  M ailed  free. 

THE  F00S  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Springfield,  0. , 


For  Pumping  or  Driving 
Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  or  other 
machines  re¬ 
quiring  light 
power  but  ab¬ 
solutely  steady 
motion, 

BUY  A 

“SUCCESS”  treadhpower. 

It  has  a  governor  which  regulates  the  walk  of  the  horses  to  a  nice, 
ty  and  delivers  an  absolutely  stf  ady  and  even  motion  to  the  ma- 
cntne  driven.  With  our  Back  Geared  Pump  Jack  it  makes  a  splen¬ 
did  pumping  outfit.  If  you  want  a  tread  power  for  any  purpose, 
buy  a  “Success,”  1,  2  or  3-borse.  They  will  deliver  more  power 
than  any  other  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong  enough 
for  largest  horses,  etc.  More  about  them  In  our  large  illustrated 
catalogue,  and  about  our  sweep  powers,  gasoline engines,wlndmllls, 
fodder  and  ensilage  cutters, wood  saws, buskers, steel  tanks, etc,  F  ree 

APPLETON  MPO.  CO,  v  FARGO  ST.,  BATAVIA;  ILL 


IlfIDCE  DnUfEDC  thrashers 
nUnoC  rUTvEltOy  akd  cleaners 

WOOD  SAWS. 


On*  A  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfit*.  Level  HITTCRC 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  9°  1  I  LI10 

ELLIS  KEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS,Pott$to*n,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y 


Threshes  grain,  rice,  flax,  millet  and  grass  seed.  Fully 
warranted.  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Feed  Grinders. 

HEEBNER  &.  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa.,U.S.A. 


UCCDMCD’C  Patent 
PtLOnEtl  V  Level  Tread 
with  Speed  Regulator. 
For  1,  2  and  3  norses. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


SUNDRIES  MFG.  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind 


GRASS 

TOOLS 


CEO.  M.  CLARK. 

Send  for  Circular  to 
te  Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 


HIGGANUM.  CONN. 


FARMERS. 

We  have  a  small  Gasoline  Engine 
with  power  enough  te  saw  Wood, 
Pump  Water,  run  your  Ensilage  Cut¬ 
ter,  grind  Feed  run  Churn  Separator, 
etc.,  and  it  can  be  bought  for  fl 46.25. 
We  also  make  larger  sizes  up  to  20 
H.  P.;  we  sell  you  direct,  and  save 
you  from  $35  to  $100  on  an  Engine. 
R.N.  Dirigo  Eng.  Wks.,  Portland.Me. 


The  Domestic  Sheep. 

Its  Culture  and  General  Management. 
By  Henry  Stewart.  An  up-to-date  book 
on  sheep.  The  most  scientific,  practical 
and  useful  book  ever  published  on  this 
subject.  Indorsed  by  the  world’s  high¬ 
est  authorities,  press  and  sheep  public 
everywhere.  It  contains  372  pages  of 
“boiled-down ”  knowledge  and  165  plates 
illustrating  the  recognized  breeds  and 
every  department  of  sheep  life.  Price, 
$1.50  postpaid,  or  free  for  a  club  of  four 
subscriptions  at  $1  each. 


KANY  sires  /U  KINDS  s 

Or  5AWINC  /  (machine j 


’  TANK 

WATER 

HEATERS 


HORSE  POWERS 
ALL  SIZES 
AMD  KINDS 


^  V  _  MJLj  IT  ECU  A  WDOO  l  l  Q 

-i  I  m  .A—  iS'-Se'--  —  ~  ^  ft  „  F-jl  tank*  riwc  A-  w  ^ 

'  ^4*  “  4  r it  Tinea 

VUEDVTUIkl^  PAD  TUC  FABIBCD  You  are  not  getting  the  most  for  your 
L  BFKT  I  niHil  run  IKE  r  ilnlllLR  money,  unless  you  know  about,  the  bargains 
r  “  _  *  ■  ’ *  * ,  * *  rYI!!1  in  farm  implements,  vehicles,  harness,  etc., 

k  AT  MONEY-SAVING  PRICES.  in  our  new  catalog.  It  is  bigger  and  better 
than  ever  and  will  surprise  you  with  its  money -saving  prices  on  goods  of  high  quality.  Send  for  it.  it's  free. 

ept.  G,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

ClOCft  MILLS 


CORN  SMELLERS 

ALL  MZU  ANU  MINOT 

FROM  17  CENTS  W.  / 


PORTLAND  A  SWELL  BODY  CUTTERS 
BOBS  ETO^ri 


_  .  ball  bearing 

WINE  PRESSES  SWEEP  GRINDERS, 
sun _  m 


ASBESTINE 


Ho  aid  You  Like  to  be  the  Paint  Man? 

You  ave  to  be  an  expert  to  use  Asbestine  weather¬ 

proof  V  oof,  cold  water  paint.  It  comes  as  a  dry  powder 
(whi  .6  colors).  Mix  it  with  cold  water;  anybody  can 

appi  ^  m  addition  to  being  weather-proof  and  fire-proof . 
it  is  ger._  -proof,  lasts  indefinitely.  Best  of  all,  it  is  cheap, 
costing  not  one-quarter  as  much  as  oil  paint.  That’s  why 

L  we  had  to  quadruple  our  factory  last  year  and  still  couldn’t 

\  fill  all  orders,  although  we  turned  out  more  than  7.000,000 
\  pounds.  Ten  years’  test  and  every  year  its  sales  have  in- 
vY  creased.  It’s  just  the  thing  for  the  house,  inside  and  out; 

\  barn,  stables,  out-buildings,  fences— in  fact  everything  that 
^  I  ought  to  he  painted.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  or  send  for  color 
card  16  samples  of  tints  and  pricelist. 

THE  ALDEN  SPEARE’S  SONS  CO.,  369  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston. 

lOO  William  St.,  New  York.  9  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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proof 
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The  New  I 

SMALLEY 

Cutter 


Mnde 

Sold 

Work* 


Six 
Sizes : 
Nos,  12.  14, 
16.  18.  20, 
and  26. 


— mm  Menu 

circle  carriers  forcuttingand 
elevating  ensilage.  They  have 
automatic  sell'  teed,  also 
Corn  Shredding  and  Corn  Mushing 
attachments  when  desired. 
Mounted  on  4  wheel  trucks  for 
easy  moving  A  strictly  **  up-to- 
date”  machine.  1900  booklets 
mailed  free.  **  Yankee  Silo 
Sense"  and  "Farming  on  Business 
Principles."  Ask  for  special  in¬ 
troduction  prices  on  Smal¬ 
ley  and  “Battle  Creek” 
Wood  Saws,  Grinding  Mills, 
Ear  Corn  Crushers;  also 
Sweep  Tread  and  Steam 
Powers,  stating  goods  you  wish 
to  purchase  and  naming  paper  in 
which  you  saw  this  advertise¬ 
ment. 


makes 

Ihe 

Silo 

pay 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines 

Cheapest  and  Safest 
Power  known.  For 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Send  for  Catalog. 
A.  MIKTZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

St  a  t  ionaries ,  Portables,  Engines, 
Pumps  and  Iloistcrs 
State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


DEDERICK’S  HAY  PRESSES 

bale  nearly  all  the  hay  baled  in  the 
world..Sendfor  free  illustrated  catalog. 

Address  P.  K.  DEDERICK’S  SONS’, 
vo.v  JL  45  Tivoli  Street, 

RapVd,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Strong,  # The  Pioneer — It  still 
leads  all  others. 


GEM  &Baler 


_ _  lightest,  strong¬ 
est  cheapest  *  fastest  Full  V  ^  Circle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  16  tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

CEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY.  ILL. 
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AN  UP-TO-DATE  CREAMERY. 

BUTTER  MAKING  AT  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 

How  the  Business  is  Conducted. 

Part  I. 

A  COMPLICATED  BUSINESS— What  would  have 
been  considered  a  well-equipped,  up-to-date  creamery 
10  years  ago,  would  not  by  any  means  answer  that 
description  to-day.  Methods  and  appliances  are  now 
in  everyday  use  which  were  then  known  only  to  the 
chemist,  if  indeed  they  were  known  at  all;  while  the 
commercial  utilization  of  by-products,  so  recently  be¬ 
gun,  is  now  one  of  the  essential  features  of  a  well- 
regulated  creamery.  Then  Pasteuriza¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  cream  was  practically 
unknown,  the  Babcock  test  was  still 
in  the  process  of  development,  and 
known  only  to  a  few;  and  the  method 
of  making  the  acid  test  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Mann  just  10  years  ago, 
at  which  time  only  an  occasional 
creameryman  knew  of  its  exi'stance. 

To-day  these  and  like  methods  and 
appliances  are  in  daily  use,  and  com¬ 
paratively  difficult  chemical  experi¬ 
ments  are  performed  with  perfect  ac¬ 
curacy  by  men  who  have  scarcely  seen 
the  inside  of  even  an  elementary  work 
on  the  subject  of  chemistry.  The  test¬ 
ing  room  is  to  a  modern  creamery 
what  a  chemical  and  physical  labora¬ 
tory  is  to  a  well-equipped  bicycle  fac¬ 
tory  employing  1,000  men. 

BITS  OF  HISTORY— It  is  probable 
that  the  creamery  at  Bainbridge,  N. 

Y.,  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  a 
thoroughly  progressive  establishment. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1889,  it  has  been 
managed  by  its  present  owner,  Mr.  C. 

C.  Hovey,  an  energetic  business  man, 
whose  portrait  is  reproduced  in  Fig. 

258.  The  creamery  was  first  operated 
as  a  cream-gathering  establishment 
for  the  manufacture  of  butter  only, 
but  as  a  more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  business  and  the  local  conditions 
was  acquired  by  experiment  and  con¬ 
stant  study,  it  became  evident  that  a 
different  plan  should  be  adopted,  al¬ 
though  the  results  of  the  first  year’s 
trial  showed  a  fair  measure  of  success. 

Cheese-making  was  tried  for  a  short 
time,  and  much  effort  was  put  forth 
for  the  establishment  of  a  butter  mar¬ 
ket,  aiming  to  get  as  near  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  possible.  Even  at  the  first 
considerable  quantities  of  butter  were 
sold  in  the  form  of  prints.  The  aver¬ 
age  amount  of  butter  made  the  first 
year  was  from  500  to  600  pounds  per 
day,  the  creamery  being  run  the  year 
through.  About  this  time  the  idea  of 
milk-selling  was  coming  into  popu¬ 
larity  among  dairymen  in  many  places, 
and  that  method  of  procuring  the  product  seemed  to 
be  the  best  solution  here,  consequently  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  second  season  two  De  Laval  Standard  sep¬ 
arators,  each  rated  at  1,000  pounds  capacity,  were  in¬ 
stalled,  and  patrons  given  their  choice  to  sell  milk  or 
cream,  whichever  promised  to  them  the  greater  ad¬ 
vantage.  That  milk-selling  was  acceptable  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  after  the  Becond 
season  no  one  brought  cream.  There  1*  so  much  less 
work  and  trouble  connected  with  milk-selling,  that 
no  one  cares  to  undertake  the  setting  and  skimming; 
besides,  it  was  almost  impossible  With  appliances  then 
in  use  to  get  all  the  butter  from  the  milk,  therefore 


it  was  more  profitable  to  sell  the  milk.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  complain  a  little  because  they  do  not  have  the 
skim-milk  to  feed  on  the  farm,  but  they  are  accom¬ 
modated  somewhat  by  being  allowed  to  purchase  back 
skim-milk  at  15  cents  per  can  of  40  quarts  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  at  10  cents  for  about 
three  months  In  Summer. 

Up  to  about  1890  it  had  been  customary  to  run  a 
creamery  or  cheese  factory  only  six  or  eight  months 
in  the  year,  and  then  take  a  vacation  during  the 
Winter  months.  Of  course,  this  resulted,  in  a  certain 
way,  in  a  loss  of  trade  to  the  creamery,  and  a  loss  of 
employment  part  of  the  year  to  those  who  do  the 
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work.  There  are  still  many  of  these  ereameries  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  country.  They  are  usually  owned  by 
individuals,  but  operated  upon  the  cooperative  plan; 
that  is,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  products  go  to 
the  farmers  pro  rata  after  deducting  a  certain  price 
per  pound  for  making  the  butter  and  the  cheese. 
There  is  a  certain  gain,  however,  there  being  no  ex¬ 
pense  during  that  portion  of  the  year  when  only  a 
little  milk  is  produced.  The  way  they  were  frequently 
managed,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  still  in  some  lo¬ 
calities,  was  to  set  the  night’s  milk  in  vats  and  Bkim 
it  in  the  morning,  getting  two  pounds  or  more  of 
butter  per  hundredweight  of  milk,  and  then  make  the 


night  and  morning’s  milk  into  a  full  cream  cheese, 
the  milk  being  delivered  twice  a  day.  The  plan  was 
thought  quite  profitable,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  cheese  mar¬ 
ket.  Such  cheese  was  not  calculated  to  make  con¬ 
sumers  fully  understand  the  healthfulness  and  de¬ 
sirableness  of  cheese  as  an  article  of  daily  diet. 

THE  BUILDINGS— Fig.  256  shows  the  original 
building  of  the  Bainbridge  Creamery.  It  was  32x80 
feet  and  only  one  story  high.  Its  cost,  together  with 
the  equipment  for  cream-gathering  and  buttermaking, 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6,000.  Doubtless  a  suit¬ 
able  building  with  necessary  appliances  could  now  be 
completed  for  a  considerably  smaller 
sum.  Additions  and  changes  have 
been  the  order  every  year,  but  In  1892 
extensive  alterations  were  made.  An¬ 
other  story  was  added,  an  engine  room 
built,  and  the  cold  storage  plant  put  In. 
The  main  creamery  building  was  then 
50x80  feet,  with  ice  houses,  cold  stor¬ 
age,  barns  and  other  buildings  in  ad¬ 
dition.  Fig.  257  shows  the  buildings 
as  they  then  appeared.  Since  that 
time  only  minor  changes  have  been 
made.  Alterations  which  are  in  pro¬ 
gress  this  Summer  are  making  some 
difference  in  the  external  appearance. 
There  is  an  elevator  at  the  left  and  a 
veranda  on  the  two  sides  shown  in  the 
view.  There  is  also  some  work  under 
way  which  is  supposed  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  an  improvement  in  working 
up  skim-milk.  About  this  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  learn  more  at  a  later  time. 

OLD-TIME  BUTTER. — In  the  days 
previous  to  the  time  when  this  cream¬ 
ery  was  started,  there  were  three  or 
four  men  in  town  who  made  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  their  income  by 
handling  butter  made  by  farmers  and 
the  small  creameries  scattered  about 
the  country,  and  the  same  conditions 
prevailed  in  other  dairy  communities. 
It  was  the  custom  for  the  dairyman  to 
keep  his  make  of  butter  from  early 
June  till  well  towards  October  or  No¬ 
vember,  in  the  cellar,  under  the  watch¬ 
ful  eye  of  the  housewife,  and  such  but¬ 
ter  sold  at  the  top  of  the  market.  It 
was  believed  to  have  fine  flavor,  es¬ 
pecially  the  June  make,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  quite  equal  to  that  made  in 
the  Fall,  such  being  a  little  fresher. 
Commission  men  and  buyers  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  handle  it,  and  there  was  always 
a  good  demand.  A  decade  or  a  little 
more  has  witnessed  a  decided  change 
in  this  regard.  Summer-made  farm¬ 
ers’  butter  is  now  considered  "off 
flavor”  by  Fall,  and  is  not  wanted. 
Commission  men  dislike  to  handle  it 
except  in.  a  few  instances,  and  for  such 
occasional  localities  as  have  peculiar 
natural  advantages,  in  the  way  of  especially  good  hill¬ 
side  pastures  and  pure  cold  spring  water  in  abundance, 
as  is  the  case  in  some  sections  among  the  foothills 
of  the  Catskill  Mountains.  Summer  butter  must,  to 
some  extent,  be  held,  for  there  is  more  of  it  than  of 
the  Winter  make,  but  cold  storage  plants  now  take 
care  of  it.  So  far  as  this  locality  is  concerned,  there 
are  scarcely  more  than  a  few  pounds  of  held  butter  in 
the  farmers’  cellars,  where  there  were  tons  15  years 
ago.  Cold  storage  has  revolutionized  the  method. 

COLD  STORAGE. — The  advantage  of  cold  storage 
for  butter,  or  other  perishable  products,  is  that  one 
takes  out  just  what  he  puts  in,  Mr.  Hovey  says.  If 
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the  butter  is  perfect  when  it  goes  into  storage,  it  is 
perfect  when  it  comes  out.  The  disadvantage  of  hold¬ 
ing  butter  in  this  way  is  that  after  it  has  been  out  for 
a  short  time  it  begins  to  change,  and  changes  much 
more  rapidly  than  other  butter.  It  should  be  held  in 
a  cool  place  till  ready  for  use.  Without  doubt  the 

I  superiority  of  cold-storage  butter  over  that  held  by 
the  farmer,  as  in  former  days,  has  had  much  to  do  in 
effecting  the  change  of  methods  among  dairymen, 
tending  strongly  towards  the  creamery  system.  Since 
the  cold-storage  machinery  has  been  added  to  the 
Bainbridge  creamery,  only  about  300  tons  of  ice  are 
annually  harvested,  where  before  that  time  1,000  tons 
were  required.  This  ice  is  used  mostly  for  shipping 
butter,  cream  and  milk,  while  the  brine  circulating  in 
the  pipes  of  the  cold  storage  system  cools  the  cream 
after  separating  and,  of  course,  maintains  a  uniform 
temperature  in  the  cold-storage  room. 

Water  for  use  in  and  about  the  creamery  is  pumped 
from  a  well  drilled  167  feet  deep,  the  water  rising  to 
within  14  feet  of  the  surface.  As  would  be  inferred, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  uniform  throughout 
the  year,  standing  at  47  degrees  Fahr.  This  well 
sustains  an  abundant  flow  of  very  pure  water,  so  pure 
that  it  is  used  by  druggists  in  the  place  of  distilled 
water.  The  cold  storage  machinery  requires  a  large 
quantity  of  water  in  its  working,  and  what  is  true  in 
all  creameries  as  to  the  large  amount  of  water  used, 
is  emphatically  true  here.  While  the  cold  storage  was 
put  in  primarily  to  facilitate  the  safe  keeping  of  but¬ 
ter  from  the  time  when  the  largest  amount  is  pro¬ 
duced  till  the  shortage  occurs,  less  butter  is  held  than 
formerly  because  the  demand  for  this  make  of  butter 
has  increased  so  greatly.  At  one  time  40,000  pounds 
were  held  for  better  prices,  when  the  butter  was  sold 
mostly  to  regular  customers  as  cold-storage  butter, 
but  during  the  past  season,  notwithstanding  the  in¬ 
creased  make,  only  one-fourth  of  that  amount  ever 
reached  the  storage  rooms.  Cream-selling  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  very  important  matter  with  this  creamery  of 
late,  consequently  less  butter  is  made. 

A  GREAT  BUSINESS. — The  business  done  has  fully 
kept  pace  with  the  improvements  made.  In  1892  the 
quantity  of  milk  handled  during  the  month  of  June 
was  34,000  pounds  per  day,  while  last  June  57,000 
pounds  of  milk  were  handled  daily.  At  the  time  of 
the  general  improvements  in  1892,  the  separators  were 
exchanged,  and  six  machines,  most  of  them  with  a 
capacity  of  2,500  pounds  of  milk  per  hour  were  put  in. 
At  the  June  flush  these  six  machines  are  run  from 
8  A.  M.  till  nearly  2  P.  M.,  in  order  to  separate  the 
entire  amount  of  milk.  It  should  be  understood  that 
all  this  milk  is  brought  in  by  teams  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  and  not  by  rail  from  distant  points. 
The  production  of  milk  for  this  creamery  is  entirely 
a  local  business.  Scarcely  any  comes  from  a  greater 
\  distance  than  10  miles,  and  nearly  all  is  produced 
much  nearer.  The  creamery,  however,  together  with 
a  milk  shipping  station,  gets  fully  90  per  cent  of  the 
milk  produced  in  the  vicinity.  The  station  handles 
about  one-fourth  as  much  as  the  creamery.  Without 
doubt  the, liberal  prices  paid  for  milk  account  for  so 
large  a  percentage  of  the  production  being  obtained  by 
the  creamery.  From  the  first  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  management  to  pay  ais  liberal  prices  as  pos¬ 
sible,  thereby  securing  satisfied  patrons.  The  price 
paid  is  that  of  the  Milk  Exchange,  less  the  32  cents 
freight  per  can  and  the  usual  20  cents  out  for  hand¬ 
ling,  or  52  cents  less  than  the  Milk  Exchange  price 
in  New  York,  and  so  far  as  I  know  the  price  has 
never  been  less  than  that  amount,  and  it  has  many 
times  exceeded  'it.  In  order  to  pay  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  prices,  there  has  been  constant  study  to  devise 
ways  to  dispose  of  the  by-products. 

'USING  BY-PRODUCTS.— At  first,  hogs  were  pur¬ 
chased — sometimes  as  many  as  500 — to  consume  the 
skim-milk.  These  were  procured  from  the  West  after 
the  local  supply  had  been  exhausted.  But  as  early  as 
1890,  the  firm  of  Reed  &  Carnrick  was  induced  to  erect 
its  laboratory  on  the  lot  adjoining  the  creamery.  This 
firm  manufactures  some  of  the  choicest  invalid  and 
children’s  foods,  using,  in  many  of  them,  skim-milk 
as  a  basis.  Here  was  a  good  market  for  a  certain 
amount  of  the  milk,  provided  it  were  of  superior 
quality.  They  have  used  nearly  700,000  pounds  of 
milk  in  a  single  year.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
Mr.  Hovey.  After  a  few  more  years  of  study  he  de¬ 
cided  to  launch  into  the  manufacture  of  a  casein 
sizing  for  paper  making.  That  casein  could  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  used  in  this  way  had  been  known  by  some 
papermakers  for  50  years,  but  no  attempts  have  until 
recently  been  made  to  bring  this  knowledge  into 
•  practical  operation.  About  1895  two  or  three  con¬ 
cerns,  Mr.  Hovey ’is  being  of  the  foremost,  started 
making  casein  sizing  as  a  business.  Its  development 
has  been  rapid.  There  was  comparatively  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  a  good  product,  but  many  paper- 
makers  were  shy  of  it  at  first,  and  some  are  still. 
Those  who  have  given  it  the  most  thorough  tests, 
however,  are  loudest  in  its  praise.  Its  market  is  now 


fully  established  on  a  good  business  basis.  Some  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  have  included  instruction  in 
making  paper  sizing  in  their  short  courses  the  past 
Winter,  I  understand.  As  an  illustration  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  business,  one  paper  concern  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  after  spoiling  a  large  quantity  of  paper  m  experi¬ 
menting,  is  now  using  1,500,000  pounds  of  curd  sizing 
a  year.  lit  displaces  glue  in  some  instances,  but  I  do 
not  understand  that  it  is  used  in  making  fine  writing 
paper.  Its  use  'is  principally  in  coating  paper  used  in 
magazines,  catalogues  and  the  like. 

Nor  was  there  a  halt  at  this  point.  In  1898  the 
National  Milk  Sugar  Co.  was  ’induced  to  locate  a  re¬ 
finery  in  Bainbridge.  This  company  produces  from  75 
to  90  per  cent  of  all  the  milk  sugar  of  the  United 
States,  having  several  plants  for  receiving  whey  in 
parts  of  Illinois,  and  a  refinery  at  St.  Charles.  There 
are  also  several  creameries  in  this  vicinity  where 
whey  is  received  and  prepared  for  the  refinery  in  Bain¬ 
bridge.  Mr.  Hovey  has  contracted  his  entire  output  of 
whey  to  them,  and  hais  a  pipe  leading  directly  from 
his  creamery  to  the  refinery.  h.  n.  l. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE  AND  OTHER  INSECTS. 

Kerosene,  Crude  Petroleum  and  Parasites. 

During  most  of  May,  and  all  of  June  and  July  I  was 
in  European  countries  studying  entomological  meth¬ 
ods  and  trying  to  ascertain  what  the  Continental 
farmer  knew  about  fighting  insects  that  we  were  not 
up  to.  For  that  reason  I  did  not  see  Tins  R.  N.-Y.  as 
it  appeared,  and  have  only  now  “read  up.”  If  not  too 
late  1  would  like  just  a  few  words  on  a  few  subjects: 

©CADE  PARASITES— June  2,  W.  A.  B.  asks  about 
the  Californian  method  of  dealing  with  San  Jose 
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scale,  and  H.  G.  K.  answers  very  clearly  and  accu¬ 
rately.  To  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  note  I  would  like  to  add  that 
the  insect  I  introduced  into  New  Jersey  from  Califor¬ 
nia  was  one  of  the  Australian  species  of  Rhizobius 
and  another  little  Californian  species  of  Scymnus. 
The  Two-spotted  ladybird  I  did  not  have  to  introduce, 
because  it  is  already  a  native  of  New  Jersey.  In  fact, 
all  the  parasites  and  natural  enemies  that  have  done 
so  much  for  the  Californian  grower  also  occur  in  the 
East,  and  all  that  we  need  now  is  that  we  should  in¬ 
troduce  the  Californian  climate  into  New  Jersey  in 
order  to  make  these  enemies  equally  effective.  I  have 
no  hopes,  however,  of  getting  a  sufficiently  large  ap¬ 
propriation  from  our  Legislature  to  accomplish  this. 
Insects  are  queer  creatures  in  many  ways,  and  often 
have  very  fixed  habits.  The  San  Jose  scale  is  used  to 
a  certain  period  of  lying  dormant,  which  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  begins  in  November  or  December  and  ends  in 
early  June.  In  California,  though  the  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  are  quite  different,  it  takes  almost  exactly  the 
same  rest.  It  is  a  question  whether  they  have,  in 
California,  even  one  full  brood  more  than  we  have  in 
New  Jersey!  The  ladybirds,  on  the  other  hand,  re¬ 
quire  warm  weather  only,  and  breed  actively  while 
this  lasts.  In  New  Jersey,  and,  of  course,  this  applies 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  generally,  breeding  weather  for 
the  Twice-stabbed  ladybird  does  not  begin  until  June 
and  ends  in  September,  at  the  very  time  when  swarms 
of  new  scales  are  setting.  In  California  the  Chilocorus 
bivulnerus  breeds  practically  all  the  time,  and  eats 
as  larva  or  adult  millions  of  scales  while  they  are 
dormant.  In  June,  when  the  scales  begin  to  breed, 
there  are  already  swarms  of  hungry  ladybird  larvae 
ready  to  gobble  up  all  scale  larvae  as  fast  as  they  ap¬ 
pear,  while  the  adult  beetles  are  constantly  working 
at  the  scale  mothers.  It  is  almost  exclusively  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  climate  in  this  case. 

'CERTIFIED  TREES.— The  editorial  on  page  388  is 
all  right,  and  it  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  though 
indirectly,  that  it  is  the  tree  buyer  who  must  be  edu¬ 


cated.  One  of  our  prominent  nurserymen  told  me  a 
few  days  ago,  when  I  was  inspecting  his  trees,  that 
not  one  buyer  in  ten  ever  asked  whether  he  had  a 
certificate  or  whether  his  trees  were  clean.  Except  for 
the  legal  requirements  in  many  States  he  would  not 
need  a  certificate.  A  prospective  buyer  of  peach  trees 
in  one  of  our  New  Jersey  counties  inquired  of  me  con¬ 
cerning  a  certain  nursery.  I  replied  that  no  inspection 
had  ever  been  asked  for,  but  I  would  look  over  the 
trees  for  him  if  he  wished.  I  did  so;  I  found  scale 
present,  and  so  advised  the  purchaser,  who  refused 
to  accept  the  trees.  I  notified  the  nurseryman,  who 
grew  for  local  trade  only,  of  the  conditions  of  affairs; 
he  declared  that  he  would  have  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  disposing  of  the  trees — and  he  didn’t!  All  were 
gone  less  than  a  month  later.  Now  here  were  some 
20,000  to  30,000  trees  set  out,  a  fair  proportion  scaly, 
and  all  because  the  buyers  did  not  care  whether  the 
trees  they  bought  were  safe  or  not;  though  they  might 
have  known  for  the  asking.  No  nurseryman  who  does 
not  have  prima  facie  evidence  of  freedom  from  scale 
Should  be  able  to  sell  a  tree;  but  they  have  no  trouble 
in  doing  so.  There  are  many  such  small  growers  who 
will  do  nothing  so  long  as  they  can  sell  all  they  grow 
to  their  neighbors. 

KEROSENE  AND  WATER— July  21,  you  ask 
among  the  Brevities  whether  kerosene  and  water  in 
mechanical  mixture  is  as  good  as  the  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion.  It  is  both  better  and  less  effective,  if  you  will 
pardon  the  apparent  contradiction.  A  mechanical 
mixture  of  kerosene  and  water  is  a  mixture  of  fine 
globules  of  kerosene  and  water;  the  object  being  to 
make  one  particle  of  kerosene  go  as  far  as  from  five 
to  10  would,  otherwise.  A  particle  of  kerosene,  when 
it  strikes  an  insect,  kills  it;  a  particle  of  water  does 
it  no  harm.  Apply  both  together  on  a  leaf  and  the 
oil  gets  to  the  top  in  a  moment,  leaving  water  alone 
in  contact  with  the  plant.  Water  evaporates  or  is 
taken  up,  and  leaves  the  oil  or  what  portion  of  it  has 
not  volatilized  to  kill  the  insects  that  did  not  get  a 
direct  particle  of  oil  in  the  first  place.  Unless  the  ap¬ 
plication  has  been  excessive  the  whole  mixture  is  gone 
in  a  few  hours,  leaving  rarely  a  faint  odor  of  the  oil. 
A  kerosene  emulsion  is  quite  a  different  thing,  for 
here  we  have  the  addition  of  a  soapy  or  fatty  body 
which  is  mixed  intimately  With  the  light  oil.  Dilute 
this  with  10  parts,  and  you  have  a  fine  whitish  mix¬ 
ture  which  is  greasy  to  the  touch.  In  an  emulsion 
diluted  10  times,  which  is  the  extreme  safety  mixture 
for  many  plants,  we  have  only  about  six  per  cent  of 
actual  kerosene.  No  mechanical  mixture  containing 
lesis  than  10  per  cent  of  kerosene  is  worth  applying, 
yet  the  six  per  cent  of  oil  in  the  emulsion  is  much 
more  dangerous  to  foliage  than  the  10  per  cent  mix¬ 
ture  of  kerosene  pure!  Why?  Because  the  oil  in  the 
emulsion  is  held  longer  in  contact  with  the  leaf;  be¬ 
cause  the  soapy  mixture  penetrates  into  the  tissue 
better  and  has  a  longer  time  to  do  it.  Every  drop 
of  diluted  emulsion  carries  oil,  and  any  drop  that 
hits  a  susceptible  insect  is  likely  to  kill.  Hence  the 
emulsion  is  more  effective  than  the  mechanical  mix¬ 
ture  with  the  same  percentage  of  kerosene,  while  it 
is  for  almost  uie  same  reasons  more  harmful  to  foli¬ 
age.  The  mechanical  mixture  is  much  more  readily 
used,  requires  no  previous  preparation,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  preferred  at  even  a  greater  strength  to  the 
emulsion. 

CRUDE  PETROLEUM. — References  to  crude  petro¬ 
leum  and  its  effects  were  several  times  made,  some¬ 
times  favorable,  sometimes  otherwise.  The  evidence 
is  contradictory  on  the  subject  of  the  effect  of  the  oil 
upon  the  plants;  no  one  seems  to  question  the  effect 
upon  the  insects.  It  .should  be  remembered  that  crude 
petroleum  is  new  as  an  insecticide,  and  that  even  the 
Paris-green,  which  we  use  so  generally,  had  to  be 
and  is  even  yet  continually  studied,  that  we  may  learn 
to  avoid  injury  to  plants,  while  retaining  its  effective¬ 
ness  as  against  'insects. 

“Ye  editor”  has  justly  remarked  that  crude  oil  is  a 
variable  product  and  likely  to  give  contradictory  re¬ 
sults.  Just  so!  The  crude  oil  is  not  cheap,  and  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  jobbing  oil  merchants  were  in  some 
cases  induced  to  buy  cheaper  fuel  or  reduced  oils, 
which  in  most  instances  caused  trouble.  Crude 
petroleum  to  be  suitable  for  spraying  the  more 
susceptible  fruit  trees  should  be  as  fresh  as  passible, 
so  as  to  have  all  the  light  naphthas  present.  It 
should  be  greenish  in  color  and  water  thin  on  even 
the  cold  days  of  Winter.  Such  oil  wil  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  43  or  over,  on  the  Beaume  scale.  Allow 
this  oil  to  stand  uncovered  and  it  thickens.  The  light 
products  go,  the  heavy  remain.  When  it  gets  down  to 
a  specific  gravity  of  37  or  thereabouts  it  gets  dan¬ 
gerous  to  use  as  an  insecticide,  and  we  have  the 
equivalent  oi  a  “reduced”  oil.  Fuel  oil,  specific  gravity 
35,  will  kill  peaches  more  times  than  not,  and  will 
prove  injurious  on  other  trees.  Over  200  barrels  of 
crude  oil  were  used  in  southern  New  Jersey  last  Win¬ 
ter  and  almost  or  quite  100  barrels  on  trees  seen  by 
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myself.  At  least  50  barrels  were  used  in  the  northern 
districts,  and  probably  more.  Fully  20,000  trees  of  all 
kinds  have  been  treated  with  undiluted  material,  and 
a  great  many  more  by  a  diluted  mixture.  Much  has 
been  learnt  which  will  be  embodied  in  a  bulletin  this 
Fall,  and  I  am  more  confident  than  ever  that  in  this 
material,  properly  applied,  we  have  a  reliable  check 
to  the  insect  that  was  heralded  as  the  doom  of  east¬ 
ern  horticulture  should  it  ever  establish  itself.  Fes- 
tina  lente  (hasten  slowly)  is  a  good  motto! 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  joiin  b.  smith. 

WEEVILS  IN  SEED  BEANS. 

Keep  the  Bean  Bags  Open. 

On  page  626,  A.  J.  N.  refers  to  a  former  com¬ 
munication  of  mine  about  my  experience  with  the 
Bean  weevil,  and  he  does  not.  appear  clearly  to  under¬ 
stand  what  I  meant  to  say  about  the  weevils  attack¬ 
ing  dry  beans.  What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  weevils 
would  not  attack  dry  beans  or  multiply  in  them  when 
the  beans  are  left  uncovered,  so  the  weevils  can 
escape  to  the  open  air  as  the  beetles  emerge  from 
the  pupal  state.  I  feel  sure  that  the  weevils  will 
never  attack  the  dry  beans  if  they  can  go  elsewhere 
to  feed  and  lay  their  eggs.  Beans  tied  up  in  bags  are 
confined,  and  as  then  the  weevils  cannot  escape  will 
feed  on  and  multiply  in  the  dry  seed.  A  very  few 
weevils  in  such  condition  will  soon  become  a  host,  and 
their  rapid  increase  is  'accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
temperature,  so  great  that  the  'hand  thrust  into  the 
contents  of  bag  will  feel  a  sensation  of  warmth,  ap¬ 
parently  more  than  100  degrees  Fahrenheit  some¬ 
times.  My  experience  and  observation  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  unless  there  i's  absolute  certainty 
that  no  living  weevils  in  any  stage  of  existence  are  in 
the  beans,  it  is  not  safe  to  bag  them  or  head  them  up 
in  barrels  for  storage,  but  if  left  open  no  danger  of 
attack  by  weevils  need  be  apprehended.  A.  J.  N.’s 
beans,  which  were  in  a  basket,  were  not  attacked, 
which  he  attributes  to  camphor,  but  they  would  have 
been  safe  if  no  camphor  had  been  present,  as  the 
weevils  could  escape  from  the  basket  to  search  for  a 
more  desirable  place  to  multiply  their  species.  I  in¬ 
fer  from  what  A.  J.  N.  says  about  the  sacks  of  beans 
being  stored  in  a  place  where  ‘“insects  had  free  access 
through  openings  between  the  logs,”  that  he  sup¬ 
poses  the  beans  were  attacked  by  the  weevils  through 
the  sack  covering.  I  do  not  think  so.  There-  were 
probably  some  weevils  in  some  stage  of  existence  in 
those  beans  when  they  were  bagged  and  as  the 
beetles  could  not  escape  when  emerging  from  the 
pupa,  they  began  to  do  their  best  under  the  conditions 
to  obey  the  first  injunction  to  all  animal  and  vegetable 
organizations;  increase  and  multiply. 

A.  J.  N.’s  preventives  may  i.ave  kept  the  weevils 
from  multiplying,  or  there  may  not  have  been  any 
weevils  present  to  multiply.  It  does  not  follow  that 
two  lots  of  beans  growing  side  by  side  will  be  alike 
affected  by  weevils.  I  have  had  early  beans  and  late 
beans  Side  by  iside,  the  arly  badly  infested,  the  late 
uninjured.  I  suppose  the  late  beans  did  not  reach  a 
stage  of  maturity  for  attack  until  the  beetles  had 
completed  their  egg  laying  for  the  season.  On  this 
supposition  I  act'  and  by  late  planting  avoid  weevily 
beans.  I  suppose  that  if  all  the  crop  is  subjected, 
after  harvesting,  to  fumes  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  it 
would  prevent  any  further  damage  by  weevils.  I  have 
written  rather  lengthily,  but  some  previous  writer  to 
A,  J.  N.  did  not  seem  fully  to  understand  my  thought 
of  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  stored  beans  uncovered 
to  prevent  weevils  from  multiplying  in  them,  if 
there  are  any  living  in  them.  I  may  be  nn  error,  but  I 
think  I  am  correct.  m.  morse. 


RYE  HAY  IN  THE  ROCKIES. 

I  have  noticed  letters  in  several  of  your  late  issues 
about  rye  hay.  A  great  many  of  the  writers  say 
that  it  is  no  value  for  hay,  and  describe  the  stalks  as 
large,  woody  and  unpalatable.  In  fact  they  give  one 
the  impression  that  they  do  not  know  what  rye  hay 
is  or  looks  like,  or  in  fact  anything  about  it.  In  this 
State  we  make  a  business  of  feeding  stock,  not  ."a 
your  correspondent/s  probably  do  with  five  or  six  tons, 
but  in  many  cases  with  the  hay  product  of  1,000  or 
more  acres,  and  Mr.  Clark’s  yields  are  often  dupli¬ 
cated  hr  s,  but  never  his  fertilizing  methods.  I  my¬ 
self  have  grown  rye  hay,  for  hay,  und  rye  for  grain 
also  many  times  during  the  last  15  years.  I  never  saw 
the  team  yet  that  would  not  leave  old  Timothy  hay 
for  nicely-cured  and  equally  fine  rye  hay,  cut  before 
the  heads  have  had  time  to  beard  or  bloom.  Rye 
should  be  sown  as  thick  as  one  can  put  it  on,  and  cut 
just  at  the  right  time.  If  any  mistake  is  made  let  it 
be  cut  too  soon.  If  cut  too  late,  or  if  it  gets  rained 
on,  one  would  better  buy  straw  and  feed,  and  throw 
the  rye  away.  By  cutting  at  the  light  t im  >  I  have 
never  failed  to  get  a  second  ciop,  which  can  be  cut 
for  hay  or  seed.  If  one  has  plenty  of  land  to  spare 
he  can  leave  the  second  crop  to  stand  and  run  a  com¬ 


bination  spike-tooth  and  brush  harrow  over  at  the 
right  time,  thus  getting  a  Seeding  free  of  charge  for 
next  year.  I  have  thus  grown  rye  hay  without  ir¬ 
rigation  on  the  same  land  for  seven  years,  beginning 
With  2 y2  tons  to  the  acre,  and  ending  with  one-half 
ton  to  the  acre,  then  sow  to  Alfalfa.  If,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  one  has  little  ground  and  wants  a  lot  of  hay 
he  must  cut  his  first  crop  of  hay;  plow  the  ground, 
irrigate,  and  sow  a  thick  seeding  of  oats,  which  even 
in  our  short  season  will  produce  iy2  ton  to  two  tons 
of  fine  hay  before  frost.  Summer  fallowing  of  land, 
which  one  of  the  clippings  refer  to,  I  saw  pronounced 
by  T.  Greiner,  one  of  your  eastern  farm  writers,  as 
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a  back  number.  With  us  it  is  our  favorite  way  of 
farming,  and  the  authorities  of  our  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  say  that  there  is  no  appreciable  loss  of  fertility 
in  any  shape  through  the  practice.  Truly  one-half 
the  farmers  don’t  know  how  the  other  half  lives. 
Montana.  n.  c.  b.  colvill. 


CATTLE  FEEDING  IN  MIDDLE  WEST. 

During  the  last  10  years  there  has  been  quite  a 
change  in  the  methods  of  handling  cattle  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West.  Before  that  time  feeders  raised  their  cattle, 
while  now  it  is  an  exception  for  a  feeder  to  do  so. 
They  buy  grass  cattle  in  August  (two-year-olds)  and 
finish  them  by  the  following  April,  May  or  longer,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  feeding  qualities  and  state  of  markets. 
These  cattle  are  all  kinds;  range  cattle,  all  of  which 
have  “writing  on”  (branded),  natives  from  western 
Kansas,  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas;  southern  cattle 
from  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  The  cattle  are 
grazed  on  tame  grasses  until  late  Fall,  then  fed  on  hay 
and  a  small  ration  of  snap  corn,  gradually  increasing 
the  corn,  and  adding  a  little  oil  meal  for  the  last  few 
weeks.  As  to  profit,  that  depends  on  the  margin  be¬ 
tween  tne  cost  and  selling  price,  on  the  cost  of  feed, 
length  of  time  they  are  fe<l,  etc.  Usually  the  feeders 
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aim  to  get  75  cents  per  100  pounds  margin.  In  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases  a  smaller  margin  may  pay  a  profit. 

Practically  the  whole  uusiness  partakes  largely  of 
the  nature  ol  gambling.  The  railroads  always  get  the 
lion’s  share.  Some  one  has  said,  “The  railroads  get 
four  freights  on  every  steer,”  which  is  true.  Now  add 
commission  twice,  yardage  a  couple  of  times,  first  cost 
of  steer,  cost  of  feed,  interest  and  loss;  anyone  can 
see  that  there  is  small  chance  of  profit;  in  fact,  the 
average  feeder  thinks  he  is  flying  high  if  he  comes 
out  even;  all  he  expects  is  a  fair  price  for  his  feed 
and  the  business  of  it  for  profit.  A  short  time  ago  I 
was  talking  to  a  young  man  who  had  fed  western  and 
native  cattle  for  a  number  of  years.  In  answer  to  a 
question  he  said:  “  I  have  never  made  a  cent  of  ac¬ 
tual  profit  in  cattle  feeding.”  I  asked  why  he  did  not 
quit,  “Well,”  said  he,  “I  keep  up  the  fertility  of  my 


land  by  raising  hay  and  grass,  and  have  the  yards, 
etc.,  and  so  long  as  I  get  a  fair  price  for  the  feed,  shall 
continue  to  feed.”  The  above  example  shows  the  con¬ 
ditions  existing  here  at  present,  in  a  few  years  there 
will  be  a  change  back  to  old  times,  as  many  farmers 
are  raising  calves  once  more.  Fig.  260  shows  a  small 
bunch  of  well-bred  Short-horns. 

WALTER  ZIMMERMAN. 


POSITIONS  ON  THE  FARM. 

A  recent  paragraph  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  relating  to  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  wealthy  men  in  obtaining 
satisfactory  farm  superintendents,  affords  a  good  text 
for  an  agricultural  sermon.  The  statement  is  made 
that  the  agricultural  colleges  ought  to  supply  this  de¬ 
mand.  I  believe  that  in  most  cases  the  agricultural 
colleges  appreciate  the  demand,  and  are  frequently 
called  upon  to  suggest  men  for  just  such  positions, 
a  sei  vice  which  they  are  glad  to  render  when  possible. 
Unfortunately  there  are  two  reasons  why  they  are  not 
able  to  meet  the  demand.  The  first  is  that  positions 
of  this  sort  demand  more  than  a  college  training.  A 
banking  corporation  does  not  seek  a  young  man 
fresh  from  the  business  college  for  itis  president  or 
cashier.  Neither  does  a  manufacturing  firm  seek  a 
superintendent  among  the  students  of  a  mechanical 
school.  A  business-college  course  may  be  of  great 
service  to  the  bank  cashier,  and  a  mechanical  course 
may  greatly  help  a  young  man  in  his  climb  toward  a 
factory  superintendency,  but  neither  is  sufficient  in 
itself.  We  learn  to  do  things  by  doing  them.  None 
of  us  likes  to  trust  a  difficult  case  in  law  or  meuicme 
to  the  young  graduate  of  the  legal  or  medical  school. 
Is  it  more  reasonable  to  expect  the  young  agricultural 
graduate  to  have  become  master  of  his  profession? 
I  he  position  of  farm  superintendent  demands  ex¬ 
perience,  judgment  and  executive  ability,  things  not 
acquired  in  the  class-room,  and  which  not  every  man 
possesses.  Hence  it  usually  demands  men  of  greater 
age  than  those  whom  the  colleges  nave  on  their  list. 

Back  of  age  in  its  students,  however,  is  not  the  most 
serious  reason  why  the  agricultural  college  is  not 
able  to  supply  this  demand.  The  chief  trouble  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  gets  so  few  agricultural  students. 
I  his  is  the  great  problem  in  agricultural  education 
to-day.  Men  are  seeking  the  best  that  may  be  learned 
in  agriculture,  and  stand  ready  to  impart  the  in¬ 
formation  freely  and  gladly,  but  few  or  none  come 
for  it.  Many  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the 
reason.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  colleges  are 
untrue  to  their  trust,  that  they  do  not  devote  a  fair 
proportion  of  their  funds  to  agricultural  work.  There 
is  stiong  temptation  to  do  this  in  some  instances 
when  students  are  multiplying  and  calling  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  other  lines,  while  few  or  none  can  be  induced 
to  take  agricultural  work.  Yet  agriculture  is  seldom 
treated  unfairly,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  records 
of  a  single  institution  maintaining  different  courses 
can  be  found  which  will  not  show  a  far  greater  pro¬ 
portionate  outlay  per  student  in  agricultural  lines 
than  in  any  other.  Again,  it  is  urged  that  the  stand- 
aids  of  admission  are  too  high,  so  that  farmers’  sons 
cannot  reach  ,uem.  Yet  statistics  very  often  show  a 
larger  number  of  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers 
among  the  student  body  than  of  the  children  of  any 
other  class  of  people.  These  students  seem  to  have 
met  the  college  requirements  without  difficulty,  but 
they  are  not  in  the  agricultural  course.  Further¬ 
more,  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  where  special  students  may  not  be  admitted, 
without  examination,  to  take  up  any  line  of  agricul¬ 
tural  work  for  which  they  are  fitted,  which  includes 
most  of  the  practical  work.  The  only  requirement  is 
that  they  shall  have  .a  sufficient  English  education  to 
be  able  to  make  the  work  which  they  take  of  value 
to  themselves.  This  is  aside  from  the  short  courses 
offered  by  so  many  institutions.  I  am  convinced  that 
much  of  the  trouble  lies  entirely  outside  the  college, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  the  farm  homes.  We  are  too 
apt  to  magnify  the  unpleasant  features  of  our  own 
calling,  and  overlook  the  pleasant  ones.  Too  often 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  want  the  son  and  the 
daughter  to  follow  some  other  calling,  in  which  they 
believe  there  is  less  work  and  more  return.  For 
this  reason  they  are  sent  to  college  for  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  away  from  the  farm,  and  obviously 
they  are  not  found  in  the  agricultural  courses.  Yet 
I  believe  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  more  good 
openings  in  agricultural  lines  than  in  any  other. 
Measured  in  terms  of  the  comforts  of  life  few  posi¬ 
tions  offer  better  return  than  just  such  ones  as  are 
referred  to  in  the  paragraph  under  discussion.  There 
are  aliso  many  calls  for  men  to  fill  positions  demand¬ 
ing  less  experience,  but  affording  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  it,  thus  enabling  the  occupant  to  grow  into 
a  better  place  when  fitted  for  it.  fred  w.  card. 

Rhode  Island  Exp.  Station. 


From  cold  storage  tests  made  at  the  Kansas  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  it  was  learned  that  grapes  kept  in  the 
best  condition  when  packed  in  dry  sawdust  or  cork  chips. 
This  adsorbs  the  moisture  and  thus  prevents  mold.  The 
length  of  lime  which  they  may  be  kept  in  cold  storage 
depends  somewhat  upon  the  variety,  but  two  months  was 
found  to  be  about  the  limit. 
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Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

AM.  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


Peaches  for  Southern  Connecticut. 

C.  P.  A.,  Woodbridge,  Conn.— I  am  putting 
in  a  trial  orchard  of  peaches.  Will  you 
suggest  some  large  late  var'etics.  yellow 
and  white,  that  will  ripen  in  southern 
Connecticut  not  later  than  October  JO? 

Ans. — Among  the  best  large  late  yel¬ 
low  freestone  peaches  are  Chairr,  Great 
Western  and  Geary.  There  are  several 
late  yellow  clings  of  good  quality,  and 
among  them  are  Henrietta  and  Lonoke. 
Of  the  late  white-fleshed  freestone  varie¬ 
ties  Walker,  Crothers  and  Bonanza  are 
the  best  I  know.  All  of  these  are  de¬ 
pendable  kinds  and  good  in  quality, 
therefore  are  suitable  for  either  market 
or  home  use. 

Worm-eaten  Quinces. 

M.  D.  M.,  Wallingford,  Conn. — My  quince 
trees  set  full  every  year  and  hang  on  as 
at  present,  but  are  absolutely  worthless, 
because  so  worm-eaten;  not  a  spot  as  big 
as  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  that  is  free  from 
worm  effects.  Possibly  you  know  of  a 
remedy.  If  so,  will  you  give  it? 

Ans. — It  is  quite  probable  that  this  is 
the  work  of  the  Quince  curculio.  It  is 
a  mean  little  enemy  to  fight.  It  cannot 
be  poisoned,  nor  is  it  easily  driven  away. 
The  only  remedy  of  which  I  know  is 
jarring  the  trees  and  catching  che  adult 
beetles.  This  must  be  begun  soon  after 
the  fruit  gets  well  to  growing,  and  kept 
up  as  long  as  there  are  any  curculios  to 
be  caught.  It  is  easy  to  tell  by  the 
catch  whether  they  are  present  or  not. 
The  jarring  should  be  done  every  day 
or  two,  that  the  bugs  do  not  have  time 
to  get  in  their  work. 

Cherries  and  Plums  for  Connecticut. 

C.  D.  S.,  Stepney,  Conn.— Give  a  list  of  two 
or  three  varieties  each  of  early,  medium 
and  late  cherries  for  family  use,  suitable 
for  climate  of  southwest  Connecticut;  also 
same  of  plums.  Would  you  advise  set¬ 
ting  out  these  trees  this  Fall,  or  wait  till 
Spring? 

Ans. — In  selecting  cherries  for  family 
use  in  Connecticut  it  would  be  well  to 
plant  both  sweet  and  sour  varieties.  Of 
the  former,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  in¬ 
clude  with  the  sweet  kinds  some  that 
are  of  the  same  style  of  growth  but  a 
little  tart  in  flavor,  some  of  the  best  are 
May  Duke,  Tartarian,  Choisey,  Hor- 
tense,  Mercer  and  Windsor.  The  sour 
or  Morello  type  are  very  dependable,  and 
of  these  Richmond,  Montmorency  and 
English  Morello  are  the  very  test.  Both 
these  lists  are  arranged  in  order  of 
ripening.  In  general  it  is  best  to  set 
stone  fruits  of  all  kinds  in  the  Spring 
in  all  climates;  but  where  the  Winters 
are  mild  it  will  do  to  plant  in  the  Fall. 

Questions  About  Peaches. 

A.  S.  B.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.— What  would  you 
advise  doing  with  three  and  four-year-old 
peach  trees  affected  with  San  Jos6  scale? 
Would  you  advise  plowing  or  cultivating  a 
peach  orchard  in  the  Fall?  Is  fertilizing 
and  pruning  an  orchard  proper  in  the  Fall? 

Ans. — No  matter  how  few  scales  may 
be  seen  on  these  trees,  there  may  be 
many  more  tnan  is  supposed,  and  the 
greatest  alarm  should  be  taken  at  their 
presence.  The  trees  should  be  cut  back 
severely  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off, 
and  that  sprayed  thoroughly  with  crude 
petroleum.  If  they  die  from  tne  effects 
the  scales  will  surely  die,  and  if  they 
survive  the  ordeal,  which  they  probably 
will,  then  they  should  be  critically 
watched  for  signs  of  the  dreaded  pest 
when  the  new  growth  is  well  started. 
If  it  is  there  then  I  should  burn  them  at 
once  and  start  with  new  trees  that  had 
been  well  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas.  In  fact,  I  would  buy  trees  of 
no  nurseryman  who  did  not  so  fumigate 
every  tree  and  plant  he  sent  out.  Fall 
culture  of  peach  orchards  is  generally 
disapproved,  and  I  think  wisely  in  most 
cases.  By  that  I  mean  late  Fall,  when 
a  very  late  growth  of  the  trees  would 
be  induced.  A  good  plan  is  to  sow  a 
Fall  seeding  of  oats  in  peach  orchards 
about  September,  and  let  the  soil  alone 
until  the  next  Spring.  This  will  check 
late  growth  of  the  trees,  form  a  green 
coating  for  the  soil  until  the  frost  kills 
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it,  and  then  protect  it  in  a  measure  from 
the  changes  of  the  Winter.  Manuring 
orchards  with  farm  manures  or  those 
bought  in  the  markets  is  very  wise  for 
Fall  treatment.  They  dissolve  and  be¬ 
come  incorporated  with  the  soil  much 
more  perfectly  than  if  applied  in  the 
Spring,  except  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is 
very  quickly  soluble  and  never  should 
be  applied  more  than  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  it  is  expected  to  take  effect  upon 
the  crop.  During  the  growing  season  is 
usually  the  best  time  to  use  this  special 
fertilizer. 

Mounding  Trees  in  Late  Fall. 

B.  F.  C.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.— What  objec¬ 
tions,  If  any,  are  there  to  mounding  fruit 
trees  in  the  late  Fall?  What  benefits 
would  be  derived  by  this  practice?  The 
orchard  I  am  especially  interested  in  is  in 
central  Michigan. 

Ans. — I  can  see  no  special  objection  to 
mounding  orchard  trees  in  the  Fall,  but 
several  benefits.  If  the  earth  was 
mounded  and  tramped  hard  about  base 
of  the  trees  there  would  be  little  danger 
of  mice  gnawing  them  in  Winter,  for 
they  work  under  trash  and  loose  snow. 
The  mound  would  give  them  less  oppor¬ 
tunity  than  if  the  ground  were  level.  It 
would  also  help  to  hold  young  trees  in 
position  until  their  roots  were  firmly  es¬ 
tablished.  In  the  case  of  peach  trees, 
the  borers  should  be  most  careiully  dug 
out  before  mounding.  This  is  a  good 
plan  to  follow  in  a  peach  orchard  in 
Spring,  thus  compelling  the  insect  to 
lay  its  eggs  where  the  grubs  that  hatch 
and  go  into  the  tree  may  be  more  easily 
found  than  if  they  were  beneath  the 
level  of  the  ground. 

Plums  and  Peaches  for  Virginia. 

A.  F.  A.,  Claremont,  Vo.— I  have  fruited 
Burbank,  Satsuma,  Red  June,  Cnabot  and 
Abundance  plums,  and  am  well  pleased 
with  the  last  three,  they  being  free  from 
rot  and  surer  bearers  than  the  hardiest 
peaches.  Satsuma  and  Burbank  would  be 
valuable  except  for  the  rot.  We  never  get 
ripe  Satsuma,  and  some  years  no  Burbank. 
All  are  proof  against  the  curculio,  and 
must  be  thinned  for  best  results.  I  have 
some  of  the  Hale,  but  fear  to  set  more  till 
I  know  whether  it  rots  in  the  South.  I  also 
have  some  trees  two  years  set,  of  Shipper, 
Juicy  and  Delaware  procured  of  a  New 
Jersey  nursery.  They  were  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  them  a  few  years  ago,  but  I  see 
they  do  not  catalogue  them  now,  so  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  have  found  them  worthless. 
Who  knows  anything  about  them?  Should 
I  graft  them  over  while  they  are  young 
and  easily  grafted?  I  want  to  set  25  peach 
trees  for  home  use,  and  home  market.  All 
the  early  kinds  except  Sneed,  and  many  of 
the  late  ones,  rot.  Mountain  Rose  is  the 
earliest  that  partly  escapes  rot.  Champion 
nearly  all  rotted  this  season,  and  it  has 
been  a  favorable  season,  too.  Elberta, 
Stump  and  Late  Crawford  do  very  well.  I 
shall  plant  some  of  the  Carman,  but  should 
like  some  rot-proof  variety  to  come  be¬ 
tween  Sneed  and  Carman;  also  some  late 
after  Crawford  Late.  I  can  use  red  and 
white  as  well  as  yellow  varieties.  Triumph 
all  rots,  if  I  have  it  true  to  name.  I  have 
tried  spraying  with  Bordeaux,  but  it  has 
always  burned  the  foliage  even  when  used 
as  weak  as  our  station  recommends.  I 
have  sprayed  my  young  orchard,  now  six 
years  old,  from  the  start,  and  have  given 
my  trees  good  care,  but  my  apple  trees 
blighted  the  worst  of  any  I  have  ever  seen 
here.  York  Imperial  blighted  the  worst, 
and  Winesap  and  Arkansas  Black  the  least. 
Apples  are  all  rotting  on  the  trees  in  spite 
of  Bordeaux.  I  saved  all  my  grapes,  even 
the  tender  kinds,  but  cannot  save  the  ap¬ 
ples  and  peaches. 

Ans. — Here  are  some  plum  questions 
for  our  experimenters  and  growers  to 
answer.  Who  can  tell  this  man  and  the 
rest  of  us  what  he  wants  to  know  about 
these  new  Jai  an  plums?  It  would  hard¬ 
ly  be  advisable  to  top-graft  the  trees 
until  more  is  known  of  them.  As  to 
peaches  for  “home  use  and  home  mar¬ 
ket,”  there  are  many  of  good  quality, 
but  those  that  are  free  from  liability  to 
rot  are  not  easy  to  select.  One  that  will 
“come  between  Sneed  and  Carman”  may 
he  found  in  Greensboro  or  Mamie  Ross. 
Both  these  are  very  good,  and  of  south¬ 
ern  origin,  and  seem  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  there.  Chairs  is  a  very  little  later 
than  Late  Crawford  and  fully  its  equal 
in  every  way.  Gold  Drop  is  still  later, 
Geary  is  of  the  Smock  type,  and  better 
than  that  old  standard  in  almost  every 
way.  The  very  warm  weather  this  year 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  rotting  of 
all  fruits.  The  fungus  diseases  need  heat 
to  propagate  their  germs. 


Pears  in  Oklahoma. 

A.  D.,  Blackxcell,  O.  T.—I  am  about  to  set 
out  300  pear  trees  and  wish  your  advice  as 
to  kinds  (50  of  each)  for  this  climate.  Our 
soil  is  perfect  for  all  kinds  of  trees,  being 
a  rich  clay  with  a  fair  mixture  of  sand  and 
plenty  of  humus;  drains  well  and  is  30  feet 
deep.  Climate  same  as  southern  Kansas, 
this  being  northeastern  Oklahoma.  Our 
experience  here  with  nurseries  is  the  worst 
on  record.  There  is  not  a  lot  of  trees  now 
in  bearing  in  this  township  that  is  true  to 
the  kinds  bought.  I’ll  just  give  you  an 
example,  and  it  applies  to  all  this  northern 
Oklahoma:  After  the  setting  out  in  1893  the 
nurseries  of  Kansas  overran  the  country 
with  agents.  Thousands  of  trees  were  sold 
and  paid  for.  Now  I  have  to  cut  down  1 25 
peach  trees  out  of  150,  there  being  only  25 
good  ones  in  the  lot.  The  rest  are  worth¬ 
less  little  seedlings  such  as  grow  along  the 
hedgerows  all  over  western  Kansas.  My 
neighbor  bought  a  duplicate  of  this  bill, 
and  he  has  all  clings  and  only  one  kind. 

Ans. — Almost  any  of  the  pears  will 
succeed  in  northeastern  Oklahoma  as 
well  as  elsewhere  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  If  six  kinds  are  to  be  selected 
and  50  trees  of  each,  a  market  orchard 
is  evidently  desired.  Six  good  commer¬ 
cial  varieties  for  that  section  are  Kief- 
fer,  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Flemish,  Sheldon 
and  Lawrence.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  wise  to  plant  an  equal  number  of 
each,  out  instead  100  Kieffer  and  100 
Bartlett,  and  25  of  each  of  the  other  four 
kinds.  There  are  honest  nurserymen  in 
Kansas  and  elsewhere,  but  somehow  the 
scamps  in  the  tree  business  are  among 
the  first  to  invade  a  new  country.  Nor 
do  they  confine  their  game  to  the  pio¬ 
neers  in  newly-settled  territories,  where 
all  are  more  or  less  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  plant,  but  they  work  their  little 
schemes  at  the  very  doors  of  the  Mecca 
of  the  nursery  business,  as  we  have  been 
told  in  these  columns  within  die  past 
few  months.  It  is  well  to  know  who  is 
who  oefore  buying  of  tree  agents,  and 
then  have  a  guarantee  of  the  reliability 
of  the  varieties.  A  nurseryman  who 
cannot  guarantee  the  truth  of  the  labels 
on  his  trees  should  not  be  patronized. 


Fall  is  the  Best  Time 

TO  PLANT  all  the  Trees,  Plants,  Vines  and 
Shrubs,  both  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  that  are 
listed.  See  our  Autumn  Catalogue.  Send  for  it 
at  once.  The  prices  are  right. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 

Orange  County  Nurseries.  Box  1,  Cornwall,  N.Y. 

200,000  Peach  Trees. 

We  offer  a  choice  lot  of  Peach  trees,  grown  from 
Tennessee  pits.  These  trees  are  healthy  and  fine. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS.  New  Canaan.  Ct. 


'  Our  Fruit  Trees  Grow 

We  have  thousands  of  all  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  TREES  and  PLANTS.  Full  descrip¬ 
tion  in  our  Catalogue — it’s  free.  Send  for 
it  to-day.  We  can  save  yon  money, 
Address 

HIGHLAND  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Time. 

Those  readers  who  have  not  yet  se¬ 
cured  their  Fruit  Trees  for  Fall  Plant¬ 
ing,  should  do  so  at  once.  Write  to  some 
responsible  Nursery  for  price  list,  and 
send  your  order  direct  to  them,  and  you 
will  get  better  stock,  and  at  less  than 
half  the  price  charged  by  tree  agents. 
A  large  number  of  our  leading  Fruit 
Growers  say  the  finest  fruit  trees  they 
ever  received  came  from  Call’s  Nurseries, 
Perry,  O.  They  make  a  specialty  of 
dealing  direct  with  the  farmers,  and 
their  prices  are  always  low. 


■peach  Trees  —One  year  from  bud,  2  to  4c  each 
17  It.  S.  JOHNSTON.  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


BALDWIN 


York  Imperial.  3  years,  fine.  List 
Free.  C.  D.  Wkxgeh,  Dayton.  Va. 


at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum 
|  nCCd  and  Pears  at  $8  per  100.  Don’t  buy  any 
kind  of  stock  until  you  get  our  prices.  Catalogue 
Free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


m 

STAI 


K  TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  76  years’  experience. 

STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana,  Mo. ;  Dansville,  N.Y. 


A  Is  ike  Clover  with  Orchard  Grass 

D.  TV.  M.,  Spring  Garden,  Pa.—  Can  Alsike 
clover  be  sown  in  early  Spring  without  a 
cover  crop?  In  this  section  all  clover  and 
Timothy  are  sown  with  wheat  or  rye,  in 


YORK  IMPERIAL  -  KIEFFER. 

One  tree  to  a  carload. 

Business  trees  at  business  prices.  (They  are  bear¬ 
ers.)  Inducements  to  Peach  buyers  Let  us 
quote  you  on  your  want  list. 

WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 


order  to  shelter  the  young  plants.  I  see 
that  Mr.  Clark  sows  grass  without  any 
cover  crop,  and  would  like  to  know 
whether  clover  can  be  treated  in  the  same 
way. 

Ans. — Alsike  can  well  be  sown  with¬ 
out  cover  crop,  but  weeds  should  be  cut 
close  the  first  season  to  enable  it  to  get 
a  start.  Ten  pounds  of  Alsike  and  12 
pounds  of  Orchard  grass  per  acre  go 
well  together.  Both  may  be  sown  in 
Spring. 


AULIFLOWER  seed 

High  grade  Danish  seed  by  mail,  direct  from  the 
grower  in  Denmark,  to  your  address,  postpaid. 
Danish  Snowball,  %  nz-  50c  1  oz .  tl.60  1  lb.  118.00 
Dwarf  Erfurt . H  oz.  05c  ioz.tl.8ft  lib.  822.00 

KARL  NOLLE,  840  E.  Fullerton  Av.  Chicago,  Ill. 


ForestTrees.  ForestTrees. 

Sugar.  Norway.  Sycamore.  Silverleaf,  and  other 
Maples  by  the  1,000  or  10,000.  Also  Lindens,  Poplars, 
Elms,  Willows,  Mountain  Ash,  Birch,  etc..  In  large 
quantities,  and  Shrubbery  by  the  acre.  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  trees  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 


SEED  POTATOES. 


tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv 


ONION  SEED.— Perfectly  hardy  in  this  country. 

Lb.,  $2.50;  oz.,  20c.  Size  and  shape  same  as  Portu¬ 
gal.  Sow  it  now.  Pansy  Madame  Perret.  pkt.,  25c 
BEAULIEU,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 


October  Purple  Plum  Trees. 

The  best  of  all  of  Mr.  Burbank’s  Plums.  We  offer 
a  large  stock  of  fine  trees,  one  and  two  years  old 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS.  New  Canaan.  Ct. 


FULL  LIST.  PURE  STOCK. 

We  want  good  reliable  Agents  to  take  orders. 
LIBERAL  COMMISSIONS.  Address 
LECLARE  &  MANNING,  Farm  Seeds,  Brighton,  N.Y. 


SEED  RYE 


k — Very  fine,  extra 
heavy,  well  ma¬ 
tured.  Will  guar¬ 
antee  99  per  cent  to  germinate.  While  stock  lasts 
will  fill  all  orders,  bags  included,  for  90  cents  per 
bushel,  or  80  cents  per  bushel  In  10-bushel  lots,  or 
over.  A  rare  chance  to  get  good  seed  cheap.  Quan 
tity  limited.  Order  quick. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Labeling  trees  before  digging  at  the  Rogers  Nurseries.^Photofshows  one-year  old  Stay  man  Apples. 

The  name  on  the  label  is  the  name  of  the  tree  when  it’s  from 

THE  TREE  BREEDERS.  THE  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


I  will  send,  by  express  or  freight,  1  Paragon,  1  Alpha,  1  Parry’s 
r*  O  A  Giant,  1  Early  Reliance,  1  English  Walnut,  1  Japan  Walnut 

1  Pecan,  1  Bismarck  Apple,  1  Dwarf  Rocky  Mt.  Cherry,  worth  $8.20.  Full  line  of 
Nursery  Stock.  Certificate.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


etc.,  advertise  themselves.  The  best  always 
cheapest.  Have  hundreds  of  car  loads  of 

Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

40  acres  of  Hardy  Roses.  44  greenhouses  of  Palms, 
Ficus,  Ferns,  Roses,  etc.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Catalogue  free.  47th  year.  1000  acres. 


- - *  VcttdlU^,  UO  11  CU.  tltli  J  Cell  •  JVW  OVIOO. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  O. 
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THE  MILK  SITUATION. 

Some  Suggestions  to  Milk  Producers. 

An  Important  Meeting. — A  general 
meeting  of  the  Five  States  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  October  16.  Intimation 
has  come  to  us  that  the  meeting  will 
be  a  stormy  one.  We  hope  not.  We 
counsel  patience,  prudence,  deliberation. 
No  good  will  be  gained  by  flying  into  a 
passion  and  condemning  everything,  be¬ 
cause  the  full  measure  of  your  purpose 
has  not  been  reached.  Mistakes  have 
been  made;  robody  doubts  it,  or  denies 
it.  The  undertaking  was  a  big  one;  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  overcome  were  many.  The 
object  to  be  obtained  could  not  come 
all  at  once,  it  must  be  reached  if  at  all 
through  developments,  not  in  one  big 
coup  of  final  triumph.  Every  ad¬ 
vantage  gained  must  be  held;  every  mis¬ 
take  promptly  abandoned  and  turned  to 
use  in  future  work.  If  turned  to  proper 
use  now  the  organization  is  worth  all 
that  it  cost  in  time  and  money  during 
the  last  three  years. 

A  Bit  oe  History. — The  nistory  of 
the  attempt  of  the  milk  producers  to 
make  prices  for  their  own  product  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  20  years  ought  to  be  of  some 
value.  It  began  with  the  so-called  Or¬ 
ange  County  Milk  War.  In  that  early 
contest  between  the  producers  and  the 
New  York  Exchange  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  boarded  wagons  and  dumped 
milk  into  the  streets.  The  surplus  was 
cut  off,  and  tne  producers  gained  a  mo¬ 
mentary  victory,  but  the  Exchange  deal¬ 
ers  went  promptly  up  the  State  and  got 
all  the  milk  they  wanted.  As  a  result 
the  price  went  down  lower  than  ever.  A 
few  years  later  came  the  Milk  Producers’ 
Union,  *n  which  tne  Up-State  producers 
joined  with  those  of  Orange  and  West¬ 
chester  counties  and  New  Jersey  in  an 
effort  to  secure  better  prices.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Union  set  a  fixed  price,  high¬ 
er  than  the  Exchange;  but  the  milk  kept 
coming.  The  Exchange  price  prevailed 
in  consequence,  and  the  Union  was 
abandoned.  No  further  attempt  at  or¬ 
ganization  was  made  until  the  F.  S.  M. 
P.  A.  was  organized  nearly  three  years 
ago.  Lessons  of  previous  efforts  are 
negative  ones.  They  taught  only  what 
not  to  do.  They  confirm  the  principle 
that  the  price  of  milk  when  sold  to  mid¬ 
dle  men  will  depend  on  the  supply  fur¬ 
nished,  and  that  this  supply  cannot  be 
lessened  for  any  length  of  time  by  dump¬ 
ing  the  milk  into  the  streets.  Neither 
will  the  resolutions  of  the  officers  of  the 
Association  establish  a  price  tor  milk 
until  the  supply  is  under  definite  con¬ 
trol,  and  the  surplus  kept  out  of  the 
market.  The  executive  committee  of 
the  present  Association  believed  for  a 
long  time  that  they  could  sell  all  the 
milk  at  their  control  to  a  company  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
it  in  competition  with  present  dealers. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  never  had  any  faith  in  this 
proposition.  Promoters  would  enter  it 
only  if  they  saw  great  profits  either  in 
the  business  itself  or  in  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  stock.  The  officers  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  insisted  on  a  protection  of 
their  interests,  and  tho  promoters,  see¬ 
ing  no  clear  millions  in  it  for  them¬ 
selves  at  the  producer’s  expense,  aban¬ 
doned  the  plan. 

What  Can  Be  Done? — It  seems  that 
the  time  is  right  now  for  laying  out  a 
definite  and  comprehensive  policy  for 
the  future.  This  plan  must  embrace  the 
care  of  surplus  milk  outside  of  the  city. 
Few  producers  are  in  a  position  to  care 
for  it  at  home.  Many  are  in  need  of  the 
ready  money,  and  cannot  afford  to  hold 
it  for  long.  We  hope  that  the  meeting 
will  consider  the  proposition  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  city  depot  and  sell  its  own  pro¬ 
duct  of  milk,  cream  and  butter.  The 
producers  now  furnish  a  capital  of  near¬ 
ly  $2,000,000  in  milk  and  cans.  With  the 
right  kind  of  man  in  control  of  this  cap¬ 
ital  little  more  would  be  needed  to  gain 
a  solid  footing  in  the  city.  They  would 
need  to  control  a  half  dozen  creameries 
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properly  located  for  tne  care  of  surplus 
milk,  and  be  careful  to  put  only  pure, 
clean,  wholesome  products  on  tiie  mar¬ 
ket.  A  policy  of  this  rand  would  soon 
bring  tne  present  dictators  to  their 
knees.  We  are  daily  buying  cream  that 
is  not  less  man  hail  skim-miiK  and  our 
fresn  milk  is  one-fourth  water  and  an¬ 
other  iourtn  skim-mil^..  If  it  were  not 
for  this  general  wholesale  adulteration 
there  would  be  a  milk  famine  in  New 
York  city  at  the  present  time.  From  our 
study  of  the  situation  here  in  the  city, 
as  well  as  from  our  experience  as  pro¬ 
ducers,  we  believe  that  the  sale  of  the 
milk  and  its  products  here  in  the  city 
would  be  the  only  satisfactory  soiution 
of  the  problem.  This  cannot  be  estab¬ 
lished  without  hard  work,  careful  plan¬ 
ning,  and  hearty  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  all.  The  plan  will  meet  with 
stubborn  opposition,  but  it  can  be  made 
a  success.  It  will  yet  be  done. 

Be  Careful! — Whatever  measures 
are  proposeu  at  the  Binghamton  meet¬ 
ing  snould  have  a  careful  and  deliberate 
consideration.  Everyone  should  be  con¬ 
siderate  of  other  views  than  his  own.  If 
the  present  officers  are  asked  to  serve 
again  no  doubt  they  will  be  willing  to 
do  so.  If  it  is  thought  best  to  replace 
some  of  them  with  new  men  no  doubt 
the  old  ones  will  gladly  retire  and  co¬ 
operate  with  the  new  officials.  The  old 
ones  have  made  mistakes,  but  they  have 
been  dealing  with  a  set  of  sharp,  un¬ 
scrupulous  business  men  and  scheming 
sharks.  It  is  to  their  credit  that  they 
have  not  entered  any  agreement  that 
has  in  any  way  embarrassed  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  There  were  opportunities  and 
temptations  without  limit.  If  they  have 
not  reached  the  desired  goal  they  have 
at  least  kept  the  coast  clear  as  far  as 
they  have  gone.  We  don’t  speak  to  in¬ 
fluence  their  reelection,  but  in  simple 
justice  of  their  position.  As  before  in¬ 
timated,  we  do  not  see  any  possible 
chance  for  success  in  the  plans  proposed 
for  selling  the  milk,  but  all  have  helped 
to  develop  the  present  situation.  If  the 
producers  want  new  leaders  by  all  means 
let  us  nave  them.  They  will  make  mis¬ 
takes,  too.  New  blood  may  do  good,  but 
don’t  discourage  new  or  old  by  criticisms 
or  abuse  of  those  who  have  served  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  in  the  past.  Don’t 
stop  to  complain  or  accuse  at  the  most 
critical  point  in  the  battle. 


WHA  T  THE  DEALERS  SA  Y. 

The  following  letters  from  commission 
merchants  in  this  city  give  an  idea  of 
the  market  conditions  in  their  special 
lines  for  the  week  ending  October  4: 

Otto  G.  Mayer  &  Co.,  44-48  Cedar  St.: 
The  export  apple  trade  has  been  in  bad 
shape  on  account  of  the  heavy  supply  of 
green-colored  fruit  on  the  English  mar¬ 
ket.  Green  apples  and  plums  have  sold 
at  ruinous  prices.  At  present,  however, 
the  outlook  for  really  good-colored  apples 
is  more  favorable.  Latest  cables  from 
Liverpool  report  Baldwins  and  Spies  sell¬ 
ing  at  $3.90  and  $3.15  respectively;  and  ad¬ 
vices  from  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  are 
still  better,  Spies  selling  as  high  as  $4.13 
and  Kings  $5.10. 

Jelliffe,  Wright  &  Co.,  284  Washington 
St.:  During  the  past  week  in  the  live  stock 
market  we  have  had  slow  sales  and  lower 
prices,  caused  by  the  Jewish  holiday  and 
absence  of  buyers  of  that  faith  from  our 
market.  Veal  declined  fully  one  cent  per 
pound,  and  the  market  has  not  yet  re¬ 
covered.  Sheep  and  lambs  dropped  off 
about  one  cent  per  pound,  and  cattle 
nearly  as  much.  To-day  there  is  a  shade 
better  demand  'for  sheep,  lambs  and  cattle. 
The  same  state  of  things  prevails  in  our 
poultry  market.  Poultry  that  should  have 
come  in  for  the  Jewish  New  Year  has 
been  held  back  and  sent  too  late,  and  all 
has  not  yet  been  sold  at  the  decline  noted 
in  quotations.  Fruit  market  is  on  the 
whole  in  better  shape.  Chestnuts  that 
sold  for  $11  and  $12  a  week  ago  are  now 
selling  at  $6  and  $6.50.  Fancy  dairy  but¬ 
ter  sold  fairly  well,  but  poor  and  medium 
grades,  also  early  made,  could  not  be 
moved.  Eggs  have  sold  very  well  all  the 

Teek. 

E.  B.  Woodward,  302  Greenwich  St.:  For 
the  first  time  during  my  business  ex¬ 
perience,  I  am  sending  butter  to  several 
dairy  districts  in  our  State,  on  account  of 
the  severe  drought;  but  few  dairies  are 
received  from  other  sections,  and  they  of 
quality  far  below  the  average.  Receipts 
from  the  West  being  large,  the  market 
remains  steady.  There  can  be  at  present 
no  great  advance,  on  account  of  storage 
goods,  which  are  excessive.  The  egg  mar¬ 
ket  is  particularly  encouraging,  although 
present  prices  are  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  Prospect  for  storage  eggs  good. 
This  season  I  have  adopted  a  rule  to  sell 
all  eggs  at  mark,  a  little  below  quotation, 
with  result  pleasing  to  shippers.  There 
are  so  many  unscrupulous  dealers  who 
take  advantage  of  loss  off,  that  it  means 
in  nearly  every  instance  no  profit,  and 
sometimes  ruin.  I  wish  all  merchants 
would  adopt  this  rule. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUHAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR 


ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN [ 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
80UTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


-  Cincinnati. 


New  York. 


Chicago. 


i  St.  Louis. 


n"  F  IS  quite  generally  believed,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  large  consumers  and 

_  practical  painters,  that  Pure  White 

Lead  is  the  best  paint.  It  is  because  of 
this  belief  that  manufacturers  of  the  so- 
called  White  Leads,  mixtures  of  Whiting, 
Barytes  and  Zinc,  brand  them  “  White 
Lead,”  “Pure  White  Lead,”  etc.,  etc.  You 
can  avoid  these  by  making  sure  that  the 
brand  is  right. 

For  colors  use  National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  White 
Lead  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show¬ 
ing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled  “  Uncle  Sam's  Ex¬ 
perience  With  Paints  ”  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  Street,  New  York. 


STEEL 

ROOFING' 


THE  ONLY 
TOOLS  YOU 
MEED. 


5000  Squares 

BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 

Bought  at  Receivers  Sales,  sheets  either  flat, 
corrugated  or  "  V  ”  crimped.  |  C 

Price  per  square  of  10  x  10  feet  «n  |  .  /  fj 

or  100  square  feet .  ST-..  rL-  . 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer  is  re¬ 
quired  to  lay  this  roofing.  Wo  furnish  FREE 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  C'd 
nails  to  lay  it.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  67 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  us  at 
SHERIFF’S  and  RECEIVER’S  SALES. 
“Our  Prices  are  ON  E'  HALF  of  others.” 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

1  Iron  Sts.  -  Chi 


West  35th  and  Iron  Sts. 


Chicago. 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under- 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  Is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  Is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Cyanide 

Guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.,  for  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas 

the  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  “  A 
perfect  practical  remedy,”  says  Prof.  W.  G. 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 

No,  100  William  Street,  New  York. 


L.M.Crothers, 

CROTHERS, 

Washington  Co.,  Pa. 


Breeder  of  SOUTHDOWN 
Sheep.  Any  Btock  ordered 
from  me  which  is  not  as 
good  ns  my  description  or 
better,  can  be  returned  at 
my  expense,  and  purchase 
money  cheerfully  returned. 


Don’t  Throw  Up  Your  Hands 

YOUR  HORSE  CAN  BE  CURED. 

Merchants,  Farmers  and  Race-Horse 
Owners  vouch  for  it.  Read  and  you  will 
not  let  your  horse  suffer  a  day  longer. 

•‘Veterinary  FLxlne  is  working  wonders” — 
Shaw  Brothers,  Gen’l  Merchants,  Weybridge,  Vt. 

“I  bought  a  small  box  of  Veterinary  Pixine. 
Two  applications  on  my  horse  for  scratches 
healed  the  sore  so  I  could  use  him,  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  it.”  —  Wallace  Whitman,  Wey¬ 
bridge,  Vt. 

L.  C.  Ostrum,  Floral  Park,  R.  I.,  18 
years  experience  with  racing  horses,  has 
used  Veterinary  Pixine  foi  two  years, 
and  says  it  is  the  best  in  the  world  for 
hopple  galls  and  scratches.  Money  back 
if  it  fails  to  heal  any  sore  or  skin  disease 


The  Cost  of  Feed 

may  be  greatly  reduced  by  doing  your 
own  grinding,  especially  if  you  use  a 


FEED  GRINDER.  . 

(The  mill  wilh  the  short  sweep).  It 
■ever  chokes.  Grinds  ear  corn,  dry, 
or  frozen.  Grinds  all  kinds  of 
or  mixed.  We  mako 
Circulars  free. 

St ,  New  Lexington,  Ohio. 


DERRICK  OIL  CO.. 

TITUSVILLE,  Pa. 

KLITE  OIL. 

A  perfect  burning 
oil.  Shipped  on  trial, 
to  be  returned  at  our 
expense  If  not  satis¬ 
factory.  60  gallon 
galvanized  iron  stor¬ 
age  tank  with  pump, 
cover  and  hasp  for 
lock.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and-.prlces. 


on  horses  and  domestic  animals. 

At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

PK!OE  :  BOO. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


El 

-n 


n 


SAW  MILLS 


Manufactured  by  the 
Salem  Iron  Works, 
Salem.  N.  C. 


r 


I  The  h~-  diest  thing  a  man  can  have  on 
■  his  farm.  With  our  ball  bearing  forge 
you  can  make  all  your  repairs  and  save  time 
and  blacksmith  bills.  We  pay  the  freight 
and  give  a  combined  anvil  and  vise 
Send  at  once  for  free  catalogue.  .  —  - 

Forges  sold  last  year  In  every  stats  In  the  Union 
C.  it  llurper  Mfg.  Co.,  D —  u - 1 —  'I* 


FREE, 

ci  v  am.  iu  .he  Union.  v  — 

Box  240,MarshaUtown,low 


INCHESTE 

FACTORY  LOADED  SHOTGUN  SHEllS 


" New  Rival /*  “Leader/' ana  “Repeater"  ; 

Insist  upon  having  them,  take  no  others  and  you  will  get  the  best  shells  that  money  can  buy. 


► 
► 

ALL  DEALERS  KEEP  THEM.  ► 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

A  New  White  Grape. — We  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  John  Charlton  &  Sons, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  basket  of  a  remark¬ 
ably  fine  “white”  grape,  which  we  sup¬ 
pose  has  not  yet  been  named,  though  it 
was  shown  at  the  American  Institute 
Fair  a  season  or  two  ago,  and  was 
awarded  a  certificate  of  merit.  The  ber¬ 
ries  and  bunches  are  large  and  perfectly 
developed,  the  skin  very  thin,  and  filled 
with  a  most  sweet  and  refreshing  juice. 
The  pulp  is  so  nearly  absent  that  the 
few  seeds  separate  at  once,  and  can  be 
rejected  without  developing  any  astrin- 
gency.  The  color  is  a  pale  transparent 
green,  with  a  heavy  white  bloom.  When 
Niagara  was  first  sent  out  it  was  claimed 
to  be  equal  in  quality  to  foreign  grapes, 
a  claim  it  has  been  far  from  sustaining 
as  generally  marketed.  To  the  taste  of 
the  Rural  people  Charlton’s  new  grape 
is  superior  to  any  cf  the  Vinifera  varie¬ 
ties  in  all  that  stands  for  delicacy  and 
sprightliness.  The  Messrs.  Charlton 
think  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  called  the  only  “appendici¬ 
tis-proof”  grape  of  native  origin,  owing 
to  the  facility  with  which  the  seeds  can 
be  separated  and  their  small  average 
number  in  each  grape.  If  this  variety 
should  succeed  over  a  wide  area  it  will 
prove  a  most  desirable  home  grape, 
though  the  extreme  tenderness  of  the 
skin  will  injure  its  shipping  capacity  to 
some  extent. 

Good  New  Cannas. — We  have  made 
quite  an  exhaustive  test  of  the  newer 
Cannas,  and  find  a  few  varieties  so  far 
ahead  of  the  usual  run  in  decorative  ef¬ 
fect  throughout  the  entire  season  that 
mention  at  this  rather  unseasonable 
time  is  warranted.  West  Grove,  from 
the  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  West  Grove, 
Pa.,  has  produced  masses  of  coral-pink 
flowers  of  large  size  throughout  the  dry 
weather  without  flagging.  It  is  a  robust 
plant  with  good  foliage.  The  very  large 
flower  heads  are  carried  well  above  the 
leaves,  a  characteristic  that  renders  the 
variety  well  suited  for  massing.  Con¬ 
queror  and  Buttercup,  from  the  same 
firm,  are  also  very  good.  The  first  bears 
full  spikes  of  finely-mottled  blooms 
comprising  two  shades  each  of  yellow 
and  red.  It  is  very  bright  and  gay,  and 
useful  in  every  way.  Buttercup  is  the 
best  yellow,  all  points  considered,  we 
have  yet  tried.  The  flowers  are  deep  in 
color  and  carried  wen  up.  There  is  a 
feather  of  red  in  the  throat,  but  it  is  so 
inconspicuous  that  it  does  not  detract 
from  the  effect  in  any  way.  Crimson 
Bedder,  which  originated  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  several  years  ago,  and  has  been 
disseminated  by  J.  T.  Lovett,  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.,  has  been  a  blaze  of  crimson,  un- 
approaclied  by  any  of  its  color  during 
the  whole  Summer.  Crimson  Bedder 
has  a  strain  of  Canna  iridiflora  in  its 
make-up  which  gives  it  a  tough  and  re¬ 
sistant  foliage,  standing  the  fierce  coast 
winds  better  than  any  others.  Not  a 
leaf  was  torn  in  the  block  under  obser¬ 
vation,  while  the  foliage  of  many  varie¬ 
ties  was  badly  whipped.  The  only  de¬ 
fect  of  Crimson  Beader  is  a  drooping 
habit  of  some  of  the  spikes.  During  our 
visits  to  various  commercial  trial 
grounds  the  new  scarlet  Canna  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley,  showed  up  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  most  others.  It  is  a  fine 
and  compact  variety  with  a  deep  and 
rich  coloring. 

The  Rose  Ruby  Queen. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  August  18,  page 
562,  a  correspondent  gives  the  size  her 
Ruby  Queen  rose  had  attained  at  the 
time  of  writing  and  asked  whether  other 
specimens  in  the  hands  of  readers  ex¬ 
ceeded  it.  An  avalanche-  of  replies  from, 
every  State  in  the  Union  was  the  imme¬ 
diate  response,  and  others  have  since 


continued  to  flow  in,  some  coming  from 
foreign  countries.  Of  course  our  paper 
does  not  contain  enough  space  in  a 
dozen  issues  to  publish  even  a  part  of 
these  responses,  interesting  as  they  are, 
but  the  widespread  and  universal  satis¬ 
faction  expressed  by  those  who  received 
plants  of  the  Ruby  Queen  is  most  grati¬ 
fying.  The  length  of  new  growth  re¬ 
ported  up  to  September  22  varies  from 
24  inches  to  ±1  leet  for  single  canes.  D. 
J.  M.,  Saltillo,  0.,  reports  a  growth  of 
40  feet  in  his  plant,  which  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  is  the  aggregate  length  of  all  the 
branches.  Th.s  is  a  good  growth  for  a 
mailing  plant  to  make  the  first  season, 
but  when  Ruby  Queen  is  well-establish¬ 
ed  it  is  able  to  throw  out  canes  quite  20 
feet  long.  This  thrifty  habit,  however, 
is  not  the  greatest  recommendation, 
which  lies  in  the  large  clusters  of 
shapely  and  brilliantly-colored  roses 
produced  in  great  profusion  during  early 
Summer.  At  the  Rural  Grounds  we  were 
more  pleased  than  ever  with  Ruby 
Queen  this  season,  as  it  exceeded  in 
brightness  of  tint  and  healthful  growth 
any  rose  of  its  class,  and  we  anticipate 
a  general  verdict  in  its  favor  as  it 
blooms  with  our  readers,  though  in 
common  with  all  plants,  there  may  be 
localities  not  congenial  to  its  develop¬ 
ment.  The  questions  most  frequently 
asked  by  correspondents  concern  the 
Winter  protection  of  the  plants  and  the 
best  methods  of  fertilization.  In  regard 
to  hardiness  we  think  Ruby  Queen  will 
endure  the  Winters  entirely  unpro¬ 
tected  where  peach  trees  are  not  badly 
injured,  but  some  protection  from  dry¬ 
ing  winds  and  the  treacherous  Winter 
sunshine  will  always  be  acceptable  to 
young  plants.  If  the  rose  is  planted 
where  there  is  sufficient  space  the  best 
method  would  be  to  lay  the  canes  down 
and  cover  with  five  to  eight  inches  of 
soil,  putting  a  few  branches  or  some 
coarse  rubbish  over  the  earth  to  keep  it 
from  washing  or  blowing  away.  If  the 
earth  covering  is  not  practicable  some 
evergreen  branches,  straw,  or  reeds  over 
the  plant  should  answer  very  well.  An 
old  box  or  barrel,  with  the  head  half 
knocked  out  may  be  placed  over  the  plant 
and  partly  filled  with  leaves,  but  be  sure 
to  make  sufficient  opening  on  the  top  or 
north  side  to  allow  thorough  ventila¬ 
tion.  Finally,  if  the  rose  has  been  train¬ 
ed  to  a  trellis  or  porch,  protection  can 
be  given  by  tying  long  straw,  burlap  or 
other  coarse  fabrics  over  the  canes,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  southern  and  eastern 
sides.  We  hope  every  plant  sent  out  will 
get  through  the  Winter  in  good  shape, 
so  that  a  full  report  can  be  given  next 
season. 

All  roses  delight  in  a  deep,  rich  soil, 
containing  plenty  of  available  nitrogen. 
This  can  be  conveniently  furnished  in 
the  country  by  applying  manures  from 
cow  and  pigyards  or  the  poultry  house, 
though  in  the  latter  case  it  would  be 
well  to  apply  wood  ashes  occasionally, 
as  chicken  manure  is  quite  deficient  in 
potash.  Do  not  apply  animal  manures 
and  ashes  at  the  same  time,  but  work 
them  in  the  soil  separately  at  intervals 
of  10  days  or  more.  Those  living  in 
towns  where  animal  manures  cannot  be 
conveniently  procured  can  usually  buy 
chemical  fertilizers  especially  prepared 
for  plants  and  flowers.  They  are  put 
-up  in  one  or  two-pound  packages,  and 
are  quite  effective  when  used  according 
to  directions.  Repeated  light  applica¬ 
tions  are  much  better  than  heavy  ones 
at  long  intervals.  The  main  thing  is  to 
keep  the  soil  about  the  plant  loose  and 
well-worked,  and  to  renew  fertilizing 
applications  at  least  monthly  throughout 
the  growing  season.  None  should  be 
given  after  August  1,  as  it  is  not  desir¬ 
able  to  stimulate  a  late  growth  which 
might  fail  to  ripen  before  freezing  wea¬ 
ther.  A  Winter  mulch  of  coarse  manure 
is  very  beneficial,  when  no  other  cover¬ 
ing  is  given,  and  may  be  worked  into  the 
soil  about  the  roots  in  Spring. w.  v.  f. 


Keep  Tour  House  Warmer  at  one-half  the  cost 
(for  fuel  by  using  the  Rochester  Radiator. — Adv. 


THE  OCTOBER  PURPLE  PLUM. 

The  picture  shown  on  page  687,  Fig. 
259,  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  plum  sent 
us  by  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons,  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  who  introduce  this  variety.  Mr. 
Edwin  Hoyt  says  of  it: 

This  plum  is  one  of  the  many  varieties 
of  the  japan  strain  hybridized  and  pro¬ 
pagated  by  Luther  Burbank,  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  was  named  by  him  October 
Purple.  The  tree  is  a  very  hardy, 
strong,  upright  grower,  and  may  be 
easily  trained  into  a  full,  round  and 
well-formed  head.  It  is  a  profuse  bear¬ 
er,  and  does  not  require  other  varieties 
to  fertilize  its  blossoms.  The  fruit  is 
large,  many  specimens  measuring  1%  to 
two  inches  in  diameter.  Color  a  purplish 
maroon,  flesh  yellow,  juicy  and  sweet. 
Ripens  from  September  10  to  15.  Mr. 
Burbank  says  of  it:  “It  is  best  of  them 
all.”  Its  large  size,  attractive  color  and 
delicious  flavor  make  it  a  desirable  var¬ 
iety  either  for  the  home  garden  or  for 
the  market.  The  tree  has  proved  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  and  the  fruit  grown  here 
at  the  East  is  nearly  if  not  quite  as  at¬ 
tractive  as  that  grown  in  its  home  State. 


The  Carman  Grape.— Some  time  ago  you 
asked  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  whether  your  sub¬ 
scribers  had  fruited  the  Carman  grape.  We 
have  this  year  for  the  first;  it  must  be 
four  or  five  years  old.  We  received  it  with 
The  R.  N.-Y.  It  had  a  few  blossoms  on 
last  year,  but  no  fruit;  this  year  it  had 
35  or  40  clusters,  some  of  them  full,  and 
others  had  only  a  few  grapes,  the  rest 
blasting.  The  grapes  are  about  the  size  of 
the  Clinton  and  very  little  better  in  flavor. 
We  sacked  a  few  bunches;  they  were  fully 
one-third  larger,  with  fine  bloom  and  rich 
flavor.  One  would  hardly  think  them  the 
same  grape.  There  is  no  other  vine  nearer 
than  50  feet.  They  ripen  here  with  the 
Concord.  l.  b. 

Menard  Co.,  Ill. 


Save  50  Per  Cent 

by  building  your  own  fence 
with  n  SUPERIOR  FENCE 
MACHINE.  Voucan  build 
any  kind  of  fence  you  de¬ 
sire  with  it.  Ask  your 
Hardware  Dealer  for  one; 
if  he  cannot  supply  you. 
we  will  send  one  on  receipt 
of  price.  !»4.~r».  SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE 
CO.,  182  Grand  River  Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich. 


Did  You  Ever  Hear 

a  man  say  be  was  sorry  he  bought  Pnge  Fence  t 
1..  It.  Robertson,  Receiver, 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


ISIS  GRINDER 

is  THE  KELLY  DUPLEX. 

Duplex  means  that  it  has 
a  double  set  of  grinding 
burrs.  That  means 
that  it  is  the  inxtcat 
grinder  mode,  dning 
double  the  work  of  any 
mill  of  similar  size,  lte- 
quires  only  light  power. 

CRUSHES  and  GRINDS 

Ear  Corn,  Cob,  Husk  and  All. 

Grinds  cotton  seed  and  all  grains 
single  or  mixed.  Makes  coarse, 
.  ,.  ,  ...  medium  or  fine  feed  as  deal  ed 

and  to  fit  the  requirements  of  the  animal  to  he  fed.  Simple  e  isv 
to  operate,  durable.  Send  lor  l'rec  Cutnlogllc  ’  3 

THE  0.  S.  KELLY  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.M,  Iowa  Cify,  Iowa. 


RUT 

m  ■  all  kinds 
with  the 


AMD  SHRED 

nil  kinds  of  green  and  dry  fodder 


with  the  WOLVERINE 

Cutters  and  Shredders.  Has  knives  with 
4  cutting  edges.  It  is  a  great  improvement, 
i  ou  can  also  attach  our  new  Shredder  Head  to 

our  cutters,  making  two  greatly  improved  ma-t  _ 

chines  in  one.  Safety  fly  wheel  nod  safety  stop  feed  lever — savei 
hands  and  arms.  Swivel  carrier  any  length  desired.  We  have  58 
styles,  sizes  and  kinds  of  Cutters.  Anything  any  man  could  want, 
1  or  any  purpose.  I  land  power  mach  hie  cuts  2]/,  tons  an  hour.  Larg. 
•  stcutsaton  DDinC  00  OE  Bud  up.  Send  at  once  for  our 
in  5  minutes.  iniUC.  OL,Lx3  large  illustrated,  catalogue.  It 
contains  everything  needed  on  the  farm.  Kcincinhcr  we  are  the 
largest  mail  order  implement  house  on  earth,  that  our  prices  are  the 
lowest  because  we  have  no  acrents  and  deal  only  direct  with  you 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  ills 


ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGONS 

■  excel  in  quality,  strength,  durability,  tarry  4U0U  JLa. 
iThey  are  Low  priced 
Ibut  not  cheap. 

■  Electric  Steel 
j!\V  heel* — straight  i 
f  or  staggered  oval 

spokes.  Any  heig 

any  width  of  tire  to  lit  any  wniron.  Catalogue  FREE, 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  88.  Ctuinoy,  Ills. 


4110(10  Wheels  with  tire  on,  S7.25 
with  Axles  Welded  mid  Set,  1 1.00 

I  make  all  sizes  &  grades.  Send  for  cat.  giving 
instructions  for  ordering.  Special  Grade 
Wheels  fur  repair  work,  $5.50  ft  prepaid,  If  you 
write  to-day.  W.  U.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall  Pa 


We  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  m  the 
World.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (Hi.)  Metal  Wheel  Co* 


HOG,  HORSE,  CATTLE,  DOC, 

Sheep,  lire  and  water  and  snow  drift  proof. 
The  fence  that  fences— Cheap  and  lasts  a  lifetime— 

AMERICAN 

FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE 

If  you  cannot  find  our  local  agent  write  to 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  ChicagoorNewYork. 


BIG  DROP 

IN  PitTCE 
OF 

BARB  WIRE 


We  also  sell  plain,  twisted  and 
woven  wire.  Our  Union  Lock 
Field  and  Hog  Fence  is  best. 
We  ship  from  factory  to 
farmer  at  wholesale  prices. 
Send  list  of  wants;  usk  for 
l»rices:  freight  paid. 


.JAMES  S.  CASE  (Box  N),  Colchester,  Conn. 


SCOOP  UP  DOLLARS. 

“A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.”  Losenotime,  lose  none  of  your 
crop.’ Don't  bruise  or  cut  your  potatoes  or  other  vegetables. 

THE  DIAMOND  SCOOP  FORK 

is  the  best  all  round  fork  made.  Will  out-wear  several  wire  or  steel  scoops 
and  does  better  work.  Screens  out  the  dirt.  Best  for  manure,  coal,  lime, 
corn  and  all  other  vegetables.  Ask  dealers  for  the  Diamond.  Send  for 
Free  Catalogue  of  Farm  and  Garden  Tools. 

Ashtabula  Tool  Co.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

AVc  make  a  Special  Scoop  Fork  for  Sugar  Beets. 


A  Winter  Egg  Producer. 

More  eggs  this  winter  and  better  birds 
next  spring  will  be  the  reward  of  using 

CABOT'S 

Sheathing  Quilt 

in  your  poultry-houses  this  fall.  One  layer  is  as  warm  as  six  of  common  papers,  yet  it  costs  less  than 
IC.  a  foot.  Good  for  your  own  house,  too  ;  will  save  its  cost  in  fuel  in  two  seasons.  Will  not  rot, 
repels  vermin  and  doesn’t  burn.  Sample  and  catalogue  on  application,  free. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  SI  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  ut  all  central  points. 


a 


MACHINERY™!  SUPPLIES  at  BARGAIN  PRICES 

We  have  the  largest  machinery  depot  on  earth.  We  secure  our  machinery  from 
the  various  buildings  and  plants  that  we  are  constantly  buying.  We  purchased  The 
World’s  Fair,  The  Omaha  Exposition,  The  Chicago  Post-Office  and  numerous  other 
noted  structures.  Our  facilities  for  rebuilding  machinery  are  unsurpassed.  We 
cover  alt  our  sales  with  binding  guarantees.  BOILERS  FROM  $25  UP.  ENGINES 
FROM  $35  UP.  STEAM  PUMPS  FROM  $15  UP  -  etc.,  etc. 

We  also  carry  a  complete  stock  of  general  supplies,  such  as 

BELTING,  SHAFTING,  HANGERS,  PULLEYS,  IRON 
PIPE,  V ALVESand  FITTINGS,  IRON  ROOFING,  HARD¬ 
WARE,  PLUMBING  MATERIAL,  etc.  Cut  this 
ad.  out  and  we  ••  !,1  send  you  Free  our  250  page 
Catalogue  No.  57  We  are  constantly  buying 
entire  stocks  at  Sneriffs  and  Receivers  Sales. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

West  35th  and  Iron  Streets,  =  CHICAGO. 

£^L-LJUL  I  J  ,  I  1  ■  \ .  N.A. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Eating  Crcw. — I  have  heard  of  people 
who  had  to  eat  crow  as  the  result  of  an 
election  bet,  but  I  never  thought  that 
members  of  my  family  would  smack 
their  lips  over  the  bird  and  call  for 
more.  The  Graft  and  the  Scion  have 
been  much  interested  in  watching  the 
crows  this  year,  and  when  the  black 
thieves  began  to  steal  the  corn  the  little 
fellows  began  to  ask  whether  they  might 
eat  one.  I  thought  one  taste  would  cure 
them  for  life,  for  I  had  always  heard 
crow  meat  rated  below  par.  Uncle  Ed 
finally  shot  a  crow  right  in  the  act  of 
stealing  our  corn.  The  bird  was  plump 
as  a  partridge.  The  little  boys  picked 
and  dressed  it  and  tried  to  cook  it,  but 
made  a  poor  job,  and  Aunt  Jennie  fin¬ 
ished  it  for  them.  The  little  fellows 
said  it  was  as  good  as  chicken!  To  my 
surprise  Uncle  Ed  and  Hugh  say  that 
the  meat  was  really  good.  The  crow  was 
a  young  one,  quite  fat.  It  ought  to  be, 
if  we  judge  from  the  way  our  corn  has 
been  picked.  I  am  glad  that  even  the 
crows  at  Hope  Farm  have  full  stomachs. 
No,  I  am  not  going  to  advocate  baked 
crow  for  farmers.  I  don’t  want  any  my¬ 
self,  though  the  crow  is  a  cleaner  bird 
in  its  habits  than  most  poultry.  I’m  not 
going  to  offer  Hope  Farm  crows  for  sale 
and  guarantee  them  to  be  equal  to 
chicken.  I’m  just  giving  you  the  facts 
about  the  wise  bird  which,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  has  a  worse  reputation  than  he  de¬ 
serves. 

A  Wedding. — We  have  all  sorts  of  ex¬ 
periences  at  Hope  Farm,  and  in  order  to 
round  things  out  squarely  we  had  to 
have  a  wedding.  Charlie  is  the  happy 
man.  Aunt  Emma  came  up  alone  from 
Florida  on  the  steamer.  They  were 
married  on  the  boat.  Our  dominie  went 
on  and  “tied  the  Knot,”  or  “forged  the 
fetters,”  just  as  you  see  fit  to  call  it. 
Hope  Farm  was  represented  by  Aunt 
Jennie,  the  Madame,  Hugh,  the  four 
children  and  yours  truly.  The  little  boys 
were  afraid  that  some  one  would  eat 
their  fried  crow  while  they  were  gone. 
“I’d  rather  go  to  uncle  Charlie’s  wed¬ 
ding  than  to  eat  crow!”  said  the  little 
Bud — and  she  showed  good  taste!  The 
wedding  was  very  simple  but  very  im¬ 
pressive.  For  a  wedding  tour  the  bridal 
couple  took  a  trip  on  the  Elevated  rail¬ 
road  up  to  Central  Bark.  They  were  up 
betimes  the  next  morning,  for  Charlie 
had  a  day’s  work  at  potato  digging  and 
Aunt  Emma  was  anxious  to  do  her  share 
in  the  house.  These  young  folks  start 
off  with  a  measure  running  over  with 
good  wishes  and  hope  for  the  future. 

Potato  Notes. — We  are  still  digging. 
The  yield  is  light,  but  the  quality  is  very 
fine  this  year.  A  lady  drove  to  the  farm 
last  week  and  ordered  16  bushels  of 
Rural  Blush  for  her  Winter’s  store.  In 
calculating  for  Winter  such  people  fig¬ 
ure  on  one  barrel  for  each  adult.  Last 
year  this  ladv  ordered  is  U"°r>els.  She 
says  that  tney  found  only  11  rotten  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  whole  lot!  The  Rural 
Blush  potato  as  we  grow  it  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  is  hard  to  beat.  I  am  told  that  no 
less  than  three  distinct  potatoes  are  sold 
under  this  name — two  of  them  being 
hardly  fit  for  cow  feed.  That  may  be 
why  this  variety  has  been  given  up.  . 
.  .  I  planted  a  barrel  of  Orphan,  but 
during  cue  Summer  became  quite  dis¬ 
gusted  with  them.  However,  we  put 
Bordeaux  on  them  and  kept  them  alive. 
Now  we  get  our  money  back.  The  vines 
grew  until  frost,  and  the  hills  are  well 
filled  with  long,  white  potatoes  of  good 
size  and  fine  quality.  Side  by  side  with 
Carman  No.  3  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is 
more  profitable  this  year.  In  a  shorter 
season  the  Carmans  would  surely  win. 
.  .  .  Those  Florida  potatoes  dug  in 
May  and  planted  in  July  nave  come 
through  far  better  than  I  expected. 
On  October  1  we  dug  tubers  that  were 
nearly  full  size— plenty  large  enough  to 
sell.  I  did  not  expect  to  get  tubers 
larger  than  an  egg.  I  think  that  this 
demonstrates  the  hustling  qualities  of 


June  Eating.  We  kept  the  vines  well 
dusted  with  dry  Bordeaux  Mixture.  The 
habit  of  growth  of  this  second  crop  is 
peculiar.  A  single  vine  grew  upright 
and  did  but  little  branching.  There  are 
rarely  more  than  three  to  the  vine,  but 
all  are  of  fair  size. 

Farm  Sentiment. — I  referred  last 
week  to  the  value  of  fun  and  sentiment 
on  the  farm.  No  use  talking,  it  pays  to 
turn  farm  life  over  and  try  to  have  it 
done  on  both  sides.  Laughing  and  sing¬ 
ing  may  be  all  wrong  in  some  situations, 
but  they  are  all  right  in  others.  Aunt 
Mary  and  Aunt  Jennie  came  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  after  me  one  evening  and  were 
caught  m  a  soaking  shower.  Instead  of 
howling  and  fault-finding  about  it  they 
drove  home  singing.  The  most  appro¬ 
priate  song  they  could  think  of  was 
“Showers  of  Blessings.”  The  sun  had 
pushed  the  clouds  away  and  great,  long 
splinters  of  sunshine  lay  on  the  steep 
hills. 

There  shall  be  showers  of  blessing, 
Precious  reviving  again, 

Over  the  hills  and  the  valleys, 

Sounds  of  abundance  of  rain! 

The  sound  went  rolling  down  the  val¬ 
ley.  Even  old  Frank  pumped  down  his 
big  feet  in  time  to  the  music,  and  I  hit 
the  right  note  now  and  then.  People 
with  serious,  weary  faces  came  to  the 
doors  to  listen,  and  they  didn’t  laugh, 
either.  Yes,  yes,  it  pays  to  sing  at  the 
right  time.  I  know  folks  who  are  so 
serious  and  gloomy-minded  that  if  they 
were  to  start  singing  on  the  road  people 
would  at  once  accuse  them  of  being 
drunk.  Say  what  you  will,  if  the  girls 
bad  dried  up  vocally  it  would  have  taken 
them  longer  to  dry  out  physically. 

Family  Days. — We  also  favor  making 
the  most  we  can  of  birthdays  or  reun¬ 
ions.  Not  long  ago  the  Madame’s  birth¬ 
day  came  around.  The  girls  got  her  to 
go  to  town  in  the  afternoon.  When  she 
came  home  tney  wouldn’t  let  her  go  in¬ 
to  the  dining  room  until  supper  was 
ready.  They  had  the  best  table  cloth  on 
and  a  display  of  silver  that  fairly  daz¬ 
zled  the  Hope  Farmers.  By  each  plate 
was  a  nasturtium  to  be  pinned  to  our 
coats.  Aunt  Mary  had  pen-printed  the 
following  little  cards: 

AUGUST  20.  1900. 

7  he  J )  a  y  IF  e  Celeb  v  a  t  e 

“HOPE  FARM.” 

MENU. 

Tomato  bisque  Soup. 

Potato  Salad. 

Corn  Oysters. 

Bread.  Butter. 

CUili  Sauce. 

Tomato  Catsup. 

Cheese. 

Apple  Snow 
Cocoanut  Cake 
Tea. 

It  was  neatly  served  by  the  Cutting. 
The  men  folxs  all  had  their  good  coats 
on.  After  supper  the  girls  insisted  that 
the  Madame  snouid  “play  lady”  and  not 
do  a  stroke  toward  cleaning  up  the  table. 
Of  course  my  old  friend  Grinder  will  say 
“That  won’t  buy  the  woman  a  dress!” 
That  may  be  so,  but  there  are  women 
in  this  world  who  crave  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  dress.  Better  potato  salad 
at  Hope  Farm  with  love  for  a  dressing 
than  terrapin  and  canvas-back  duck 
with  no  one  to  think  of  but  yourself! 
Now  then,  brother,  when  uoes  your 
wife’s  birthday  come? 

Resin-Lime  Mixture. — I  have  several 
letters  like  the  following: 

Will  the  Hope  Farm  man  kindly  tell  us 
just  how  the  resin-lime  mixture  for  de¬ 
stroying  worms  on  cabbage  is  prepared? 
I  want  to  use  it  another  season.  I  have 
never  got  hold  of  any  remedy  for  Cabbage 
worms  that  was  of  much  service. 

Pine  City,  N.  Y.  R.  b.  s. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  use  the  mixture 
this  season,  but  if  you  want  a  porous 
plaster  for  next  year’s  crops  keep  the 
facts  in  mind.  This  is  what  you  want: 
Pulverized  resin,  five  pounds;  concen¬ 
trated  lye,  one  pound;  fisli  oil,  one  pint; 
water,  five  gallons.  To  this  I  should 
add  “good,  careful  work  two  hours.” 
The  oil  is  used  to  soften  or  dissolve  the 
resin.  You  first  boil  the  water,  resin 
and  oil  in  an  iron  kettle.  When  the 
resin  is  softener-  add  the  lye  dissolved  in 
water.  Stir  this  in  well  and  add  four 


more  gallons  of  hot  water.  Let  the  ket¬ 
tle  cool  slightly  before  you  add  the  pot¬ 
ash.  Be  careful  of  this,  or  the  whole 
mass  may  be  thrown  out  of  the  kettle. 
Look  out  for  your  fire,  for  the  oil  and 
resin  may  boil  up  and  burn,  noil  the 
stuff  until  it  makes  a  clear,  amber-col¬ 
ored  liquid  which  will  unite  with  cold 
water.  You  now  have  what  is  called  a 
“stock  solution”  of  a  liquid  soap  that 
will  stick  like  a  plaster  to  leaf  or  stem. 
Put- it  witn  your  water  mixture  of  Paris- 
green  and  it  will  surely  stay  put.  You 
take  one  gai  on  of  this  mixture,  four 
ounces  of  Paris-green,  three  gallons  of 
lime  water  and  16  of  water,  and  start 
your  sprayer.  You  will  know  you  have 
been  spraying  before  you  get  through, 
for  this  uesin  soap  goes  hard  and  stays 
long.  Nothing  but  the  most  powerful 
pumps  win  put  it  on  right.  We  all 
know  now  Paris-green  and  Bordeaux 
Mixture  will  attend  to  bug  and  blight 
so  long  as  they  can  be  made  to  stick  to 
the  vine.  A  soaking  rain  takes  the  heart 
out  of  tnem,  and  they  run.  This  resin- 
lime  mixture  gives  them  “sand”  or  stick- 
to-it-iveness.  It  is  a  bother  to  make 
this  stuff,  but  I  feel  sure  it  will  pay,  be¬ 
cause  it  holds  our  friends  right  up  face 
to  face  with  the  enemy.  h.  w.  c. 


POSSIBLE  PROFIT  IN  PEARS. 

On  reading  the  first  page  article  of 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  8  I  find  that 
you  intend  to  plant  10  acres.  You  have 
the  evidence  of  a  great  decline  in  prices; 
from  $30  to  per  barrel;  so  at  the  end 
of  x2  or  15  years,  or  by  the  time  the 
trees  will  bear  one  barrel  each,  they 
will  probably  bring  $1  or  less.  Four 
years  ago  the  best  hand-picked  Bartletts 
sold  at  40  cents  per  bushel  to  cold  stor¬ 
age  houses;  windfalls  and  “shaken-off” 
Bartletts  sold  at  15  cents.  These  were 
the  prices  in  Dayton.  This  year,  with 
a  very  light  crop,  they  were  slow  sale 
at  $1  per  bushel  to  the  consumer,  with 


no  storage  demand.  Also  bear  in  mind 
the  immense  numbers  of  Kieffers  plant¬ 
ed  since  then.  Your  old  pear  trees  will 
show  the  effect  of  that  dressing  of  hog 
manure  later  on  by  landing  on  the  wood 
pile.  Last  week  I  met  a  friend  who 
complained  of  his  Kieffers  blighting  so 
badly,  except  some  he  had  planted  in 
vacancies  in  an  apple  orchard  (unculti¬ 
vated)  which  bore  smaller  fruit.  The 
others  were  highly  cultivated  and  had 
fine,  large  fruit,  but  many  of  the  trees 
had  died,  and  nearly  all  were  partly 
blighted.  What  caused  them  to  blight 
was  a  puzzle  to  him.  “You  manured 
them  wua  stable  manure,”  I  said. 
“Yes,”  was  his  reply,  “and  heavily  and 
often.”  A  farmer  told  me  that  his  pear 
trees  had  blighted  so  that  he  had  but 
few  left,  and  had  manured  them  every 
year,  so  as  to  prevent  blight. 

“That  Pear  Tree  that  Did  Its  Duty.” 
That  report  oi  it  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale, 
as  I  never  saw  a  Bartlett  have  two  bar¬ 
rels  of  fruit,  and  never  expect  to.  But 
let  us  consider  his  “Winter  protection” 
of  coal  ashes — possibly  10  feet  or  so  in 
diameter,  while  its  feeding  roots  extend 
from  the  body  as  far  as  the  tree  is  feet 
in  neight  in  all  directions.  His  pile  of 
protecting  ashes  covers  the  roots  of  his 
pear  tree  as  a  bunion  plaster  would 
cover  a  page  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 

Mulching  Pear  Trees. — Last  year  I 
mulched  a  part  of  a  row  on  each  side  as 
far  as  the  trees  (old)  were  in  height; 
the  mulch  remained  all  of  the  year,  with 
a  bushel  of  ashes  to  each  tree;  mulch 
was  replenished  last  Spring.  The  trees 
made  but  hule  growth  of  new  wood  this 
year  and  had  one-half  peck  of  knotty 
fruit  entirely  worthless.  Thus  vanishes 
a  hobby  that  I  was  sure  would  pay 
largely.  Possibly  another  year  will 
give  better  results,  as  pear  trees  are 
rather  sluggish  to  respond  to  ill  or  good 
treatment  unless  it  be  actual  stirring 
of  the  soil  very  frequently. 

Ohio.  D.  D.  COTTOM. 

(No,  we  have  not  decided  to  plant  10 
acres  of  pear  trees.  We  are  only  think¬ 
ing  about  it. — Eds.] 


Wliat  a  Doctor  Says. 

Dr.  O.  O.  JOHNSON,  Loomis,  Neb.,  January  12, 
1899,  writes: 

I  have  used  Jayne’s  Expectorant  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  believe  it  to  be  THE  BEST  COUGH 
REMEDY  ON  THE  MARKET. — Adv. 
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Automobile  races  have  been  a  feature  at  some  of 
the  agricultural  fairs.  These  races  attracted  atten¬ 
tion,  and  in  some  cases  were  close  enough  to  be  ex¬ 
citing.  The  horseless  carriage  appears  to  De  gaining 
ground  in  the  city,  though  few  are  yet  to  be  seen  on 
the  ordinary  farm  roads.  They  will  come,  however. 
When  the  price  comes  down  to  about  $250  thousands 
of  farmers  will  want  them.  Every  one  will  be  a  road 
agent  demanding  less  mud  and  a  better  track. 

• 

In  another  column  a  wholesale  egg  man  states  that 
he  has  adopted  the  plan  of  making  all  sales  “at  mark,” 
doing  away  with  the  ‘Toss  off”  entirely,  and  says  that 
the  results  are  more  satisfactory  to  his  shippers.  The 
trouble  with  the  “loss-off”  method  is  that  it  gives 
rascally  dealers  a  chance  to  claim  a  much  greater 
amount  of  damaged  eggs  in  a  lot  than  there  really 
are.  If  three  or  four  eggs  are  broken  they  will  claim 
a  dozen  or  two,  and  in  some  instances  they  actually 
take  out  good  eggs,  put  in  rotten  ones,  and  send  the 
cases  back  in  that  way.  Unless  the  wholesaler  has 
some  one  to  watch  the  buyer  emptying  the  cases, 
which  in  most  instances  would  be  entirely  impractic¬ 
able,  he  has  no  redress,  as  the  buyer  will  swear  that 
he  found  such  an  amount  of  damaged  stock.  In  buy¬ 
ing  “at  mark”  at  so  much  a  case,  the  buyer  runs  but 
little  risk  in  dealing  with  a  reputable  wholesaler,  who 
in  many  cases  would  be  willing  to  bear  part  of  the 
loss  himself,  if  the  stock  proved  to  be  damaged  to  any 
unusual  extent  beyond  what  outward  appearances  in¬ 
dicated. 

* 

The  articles  by  Mr.  Boggs  on  apple  growing  in 
North  Carolina  call  attention  to  the  possibilities  of 
a  section  of  country  that  will  produce  no  small  share 
of  our  future  fruit  crop.  Few  Americans  realize 
the  great  possibilities  of  the  Allegheny  ridge  running 
southwest  from  Pennsylvania.  Here  is  a  great  tract 
of  mountain  land  wrinkled  up  by  Nature — thrown 
into  vast  and  irregular  heaps  far  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  novelists  have  pictured  the  ideal  side 
of  life  among  these  mountains,  and  the  newspapers 
faithfully  report  the  bloody  stories  of  family  feuds 
and  political  strife.  That  is  all  most  of  us  know 
of  this  region.  The  writer  recently  visited  several 
localities  along  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  and 
was  astonished  to  see  what  is  being  done  there  in 
peach  culture.  Far  up  on  these  mountainsides,  only 
a  few  years  from  the  wilderness,  are  thrifty  orchards 
from  which  are  being  sent  firm,  high-colored  peaches 

of  rare  and  fine  quality.  We  doubt  whether  there  is 

* 

any  place  in  this  country  wnere  peaches  of  this  class 
can  be  produced  cheaper  or  with  less  risk.  This  wil¬ 
derness,  at  present  almost  unknown,  is  destined  to 
be  the  home  of  the  peach  for  the  everyday  family.  By 
that  we  mean  the  peach  of  fair  size  and  fine  flavor 
that  can  be  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  the 
average  citizen. 

* 

When  J.  H.  Hale  began  to  ship  peaches  from  Geor¬ 
gia  in  large  quantities  he  devised  his  famous  Red 
Label.  Tnis  flaming  brand  was  pasted  on  every  pack¬ 
age  and  boldly  proclaimed  that  the  peaches  were  the 
best  to  be  found,  and  were  all  alike  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.  We  remember  that  when  these  peaches  first 
began  to  come  to  market  some  dealers  shook  their 
heads  and  said  the  label  was  a  mistake.  The  peaches 
were  packed  so  that  the  labels  turned  out  to  be  true, 
and  before  long  buyers  understood  it,  so  that  the 
“red  label”  proved  a  great  success.  It  advertised  the 
peaches  and  created  a  demand  for  tnem.  Now  comes 
a  new  wrinkle.  A  demand  has  grown  for  the  empty 
boxes.  Packers  fill  these  boxes  the  second  or  third 
time  and  sell  the  peaches  on  the  strength  of  the  red 


label.  For  a  time  most  of  them  used  their  best 
peaches  for  this  packing,  but  finally  poor,  miserable 
stuff  was  used — a  disgrace  to  any  grower.  Now  an 
advertisement  is  made  or  unmade  by  the  goods  which 
back  it  up.  So  much  poor  trash  has  been  put  into 
these  baskets  that  Mr.  Hale  may  actually  be  forced 
to  give  up  the  red  label  to  protect  his  reputation. 
Even  should  he  do  so  far  years  to  come  the  scamps 
will  fill  the  old  boxes  with  fruit  that  would  only  drive 
trade  away.  Thus  a  man’s  good  reputation  may  be 
turned  ic  his  injury. 

* 

The  Legislature  of  Michigan,  in  its  last  session, 
enacted  a  law  requiring  commission  merchants  to 
take  out  licenses  and  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $5,000, 
before  doing  business  in  that  State.  This  law  was 
much  criticised,  for  while  it  appears  to  have  been 
enacted  in  good  faith,  with  the  idea  of  protecting 
farmers  and  fruit-growers  from  irresponsible  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  dealers,  it  worked  as  a  distinct  injustice 
to  honest  commission  men.  Many  of  them  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  Michigan  are  established  in  other  States,  and 
to  them  the  new  law  was  especially  distasteful.  In  a 
test  case  recently  decided,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Michigan  held  the  law  void  as  unconstitutional,  de¬ 
claring  it  to  be  class  legislation,  and  an  unjustifiable 
interference  with  the  right  of  citizens  to  carry  on 
legitimate  business. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  writing  the  Congressional  candi¬ 
dates  of  both  parties  in  New  York  State,  asking  them 
where  they  stand  on  the  oleo  question.  Do  they  favor 
the  Grout  bill,  or  will  they  oppose  it?  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  replies;  there  will  doubtless 
be  more  to  follow: 

I  am  for  the  Grout  bill.  a.  v.  s.  cochrane. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

I  am  for  it— shall  support  it  most  heartily  and 
earnestly.  j.  s.  sherman. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

1  am  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  known  as  the 
Grout  bill,  which  levies  a  tax  on  colored  oleomargarine. 
Addison,  N.  Y.  chas.  w.  gillet. 

You  can  count  me  heartily  for  the  bill  to  which  you 
refer.  j.  h.  ketchum. 

Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  Grout  bill,  and  think  now  that  it 
will  pass  the  House  on  December  6. 

Warrensburg,  N.  Y.  l.  w.  Emerson. 

As  I  understand  its  provisions,  I  am  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  Grout  bill,  and  should  do  all  in  my  power  to 
effect  its  passage  when  it  comes  before  the  next  Con¬ 
gress  if  I  am  elected  thereto.  wm.  l.  pert. 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

I  live  in  a  dairy  and  farming  section,  and  certainly 
should  vote  as  would  best  serve  our  people.  If  the 
farmers  in  my  district  were  for  this  bill,  I  should  vote 
for  it.  LUKE  MCHENRY. 

Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

I  would  do  all  I  could  in  session  and  out  of  session  of 
Congress  to  further  such  a  bill  through  Congress,  being 
opposed  in  every  way  not  only  to  the  imitation,  manu¬ 
facture  and  selling  of  oleomargarine  for  butter,  but  the 
adulteration  and  imitation  of  food  and  clothing  of  the 
people.  DR.  STILLMAN  E.  LEWIS. 

Olean,  N.  Y. 

I  am  and  constantly  have  been  earnestly  in  favor  of 
the  so-called  Grout  bill,  which  proposes  to  tax  and  other¬ 
wise  regulate  the  sale  of  oleomargarine.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment  such  a  measure  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
our  great  dairy  interests,  and  cannot  injure  any  legi¬ 
timate  industry  or  business.  geo.  w.  ray. 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 

That’s  the  way  to  talk!  Such  men  will  look  after 
the  needs  of  farmers.  “Cannot  injure  any  legitimate 
industry  or  business,”  says  Mr.  Ray.  Of  course  not, 
but  it  will  put  a  stop  to  dishonest  and  fraudulent 
trade.  There  is  no  defence  for  S.  E.  Payne  and  J. 
W.  Wadsworth!  Both  of  these  men  deserve  to  be 
beaten.  In  any  event  we  hope  that  their  majority 
will  be  cut  down  to  the  mst  vote. 

* 

It  is  time  to  reorganize  the  American  Apple  Con¬ 
sumers’  League.  People  neeu  education  along  fruit¬ 
eating  lines.  C.  E.  Chapman  recently  took  a  trip 
through  central  New  York,  and  met  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experience: 

At  the  hotel  table  the  man  next  to  me  called  for 
apples,  and  thinking  of  the  Apple  Consumers’  League  I 
did  the  same.  The  waiter  said,  “We  have  no  apples,” 
but  after  a  repeated  request  said,  “I  will  try  to  get 
some,”  and  after  a  long  absence  brought  one  green, 
hard-looking  apple  with  a  worm  hole  in  the  side.  Cut¬ 
ting  It  open  a  big  fat  white  worm  rolled  out,  and  my 
companion  in  apples,  with  a  partially  smothered  oath, 
hastily  left  the  table.  As  I  do  not  swear  I  was  grate¬ 
ful  to  him  for  doing  it  for  me. 

The  American  Apple  Consumers’  League  is  com¬ 
posed  of  people  who  pledge  themselves  to  call  for 
apples  in  some  form  whenever  they  eat  a  meal  at 
a  public  table.  They  particularly  encourage  the 
use  of  ripe  apples  eaten  out  of  hand.  The  League 
does  not  encourage  profanity  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  but  the  officers  and  members  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  charity  for  one  who  found  a  fat  worm 
in  a  lean  apple. 


On  page  689  we  give  a  plain  statement  of  the  milk 
situation.  We  hear  of  people  who  think  of  going  to 
this  meeting  to  denounce  and  demand  and  kick  up 
a  general  row.  We  hope  that  they  will  think  better 
of  it.  Many  a  battle  has  Deen  turned  into  defeat  at 
the  very  moment  of  victory  because  the  soldiers  lost 
confidence  in  the  general.  If  the  milk  producers 
really  want  new  leaders  they  can  elect  them,  but  go 
at  the  business  in  plain  man-fashion  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  this  Association  must  stand  until  fairer 
prices  are  securen.  To  smash  t~e  Association  now, 
or  to  refuse  to  support  it  would  be  folly.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  satisfied  that  the  only  reasonable  thin0-  to  do 
is  for  the  farr  ?  themselves  to  come  right  to  the 
city  and  conti vl  tin  distribution  of  the  milk.  That 
plan  ougnt  to  be  the  keynote  of  the  milk  producer’s 
campaign. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  receiving  its  usual  crop  of  letters 
from  city-bred  men  who  want  a  home  in  the  country. 
Many  of  these  men  are  of  middle  age,  with  families 
and  fair  savings.  They  see  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  a  few  years  before  they  will  lose  their  job  at  the 
clerk’s  desk  or  salesman’s  counter.  What  then?  They 
have  seen  men  of  middle  life  hunting  a  new  job  in 
this  great  city,  and  they  realize  how  hopeless  the  hunt 
is.  The  farm  seems  to  offer  a  haven  for  old  age.  They 
turn  to  it  with  their  savings.  Are  they  wise  to  do 
so?  We  always  hesitate  to  advise  these  men  directly. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  them  see  all  sides  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  business  of  running  a  farm  seems  to  them 
like  a  simple  thing.  They  seem  to  have  an  idea  that 
the  crops  grow  and  the  stock  lives  without  much  care. 
They  deal  with  dead  things  which  have  simply  to  be 
put  in  place,  where  they  will  remain  unchanged  until 
wanted.  On  the  farm  they  deal  with  live  things  and 
they  cannot  measure,  estimate  or  control  the  restless 
and  resistless  life  that  will  not  let  them  rest.  The  city 
man  who  thinks  that  the  farm  is  a  great  benevolent 
friend  ready  to  feed  and  clothe  him  without  much  ef¬ 
fort  on  nis  part  will  be  woefully  disappointed.  If  he 
puts  it  down  as  a  strong,  sturdy  giant  to  be  conquered 
and  harnessed  by  sheer  strength  of  muscle  and  will 
he  may  make  a  success  of  it. 

BREVITIES . 

There  are  two  kinds  of  criticism — each 
Bossed  by  the  brothers  Structive  —one  named  Dc 
Seems  to  sweep  everything  within  his  reach, 

While  Con  has  fewer  friends,  as  we  shall  see. 

De  Structive  criticism  aims  to  pull 
Your  faults  out  by  the  roots  with  brutal  hand; 

Then,  when  the  wounds  are  raw  he  rubs  them  full 
With  stinging  salt  of  failure — his  command 
Is  “Tear  apart”  and  never  build  again. 

Dig  out  the  fault  so  that  the  whole  will  fall, 

Hang  out  the  flag  of  bitterness  and  pain, 

And  turn  your  back  if  penitence  should  call. 

Con  Structive  works  upon  a  better  plan; 

He  points  the  error  in  a  kindly  way. 

Yet  firmly,  too,  but  leaves  the  heart  of  man 
Stronger  to  rise  and  face  another  day. 

Con  rubs  the  fault  away —De  rubs  it  in; 

Con  builds  men  up,  while  De  would  pull  them  down, 

So  thus  they  go  through  life  and  Master  Sin 
Rejoices  when  De  Structive  moves  to  town. 


Better  be  a  leach  than  a  leech. 

The  New  York  apple  growers  are  calling  for  help  to 
pick  apples. 

Has  the  strike  made  any  difference  in  the  price  of 
wood  for  fuel? 

Note  what  Prof.  Smith  says  about  the  variability  of 
crude  oil  on  page  686. 

Was  the  high  wind  a  warning  to  head  the  trees  lower? 
Some  growers  think  so. 

Quoth  Dobbin,  looking  at  the  bulging  cribs:  “I’d  rather 
have  that  fat  upon  my  ribs.” 

Limed  lands  are  likely  to  suffer  from  drought.  Lime 
seems  to  decrease  the  capillary  action. 

Why  certainly;  some  folks  by  trying  to  be  dignified 
throw  away  their  last  shred  of  dignity. 

The  fact  that  you  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  do  a 
thing,  is  not  sure  evidence  that  one  who  claims  to  have 
done  it  is  a  liar. 

The  “corn  oysters”  mentioned  in  Hope  Farm  Notes  are 
shell  fish— that  is,  sweet  corn  is  shelled  from  the  cob 
and  fried  in  batter. 

Salicylic  acid,  used  as  a  food  preservative,  directly 
affects  the  teeth,  for  it  is  injurious  to  the  enamel,  while 
its  action  on  the  digestion  causes  further  harm. 

What  is  a  fair  price  to  charge  for  grafting?  Is  it 
right  to  pay  only  for  scions  that  are  alive  in  the  Fall, 
when  the  owner  will  not  care  for  them  properly? 

Experiments  with  sterilized  air  to  take  the  place  of 
cold  storage  on  meat  steamers  failed.  The  meat  was 
kept  in  the  sterilized  air  at  52  degrees,  but  it  spoiled. 

Hens  that  can’t  stand  more  oats  than  those  mentioned 
on  page  698  will  never  make  trotting  stock.  Some 
poultrymen  keep  oats  before  their  fowls  all  of  the  time 
with  good  results.  Possibly  those  oats  contained  some 
bitter  weed  that  was  poisonous  to  the  hens. 

A  law  in  New  York  State  declares  that  no  license  is 
required  to  peddle  farm  products.  A  milkman  at  Fish- 
kill,  who  has  paid  a  license  fee  for  the  past  four  years 
demanded  its  return.  The  authorities  refused  because 
"milk  is  not  farm  produce.”  What  is  it  then? 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— For  some  time  Chicago  City  authorities 
have  been  investigating  frauds  in  the  Water  Department, 
whereby  large  consumers  were  able  to  steal  water 
through  uncharted  pipes.  Many  of  these  frauds  have 
been  committed  in  the  stockyards  district.  One  large 
main  was  uncovered  at  Swift  &  Company’s  butterine 
factory . The  report  of  Commissioner  of  Immi¬ 

gration  Fritchie,  of  New  York,  shows  that  the  arrivals 
of  foreigners  the  last  fiscal  year  were  400,842.  The  immi¬ 
gration  fi’om  southern  Europe  shows  an  increase,  while 
from  the  northern  countries  it  is  decreasing.  The  greater 
the  illiteracy  the  smaller  the  amount  of  money  brought. 
....  Charges  have  been  filed  with  the  Prison  Com¬ 
mission  of  Georgia  by  Solicitor  J.  W.  Edmondson,  of 
Brooks  County,  against  the  McRee  convict  camp  man¬ 
agers  in  Lowndes  County,  Ga.,  in  the  form  of  affidavits 
from  some  prominent  citizens  to  the  effect  that  the  Mc¬ 
Ree  brothers  have  kidnapped  innocent  men  and  women 
and  made  them  work  under  armed  guards  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  period.  It  is  charged  that  one  practice  of  the  Mc¬ 
Ree  camp  has  been  to  employ  “trappers”  to  arrest  inno¬ 
cent  negroes  passing  through  the  county,  and  without 
the  form  of  trial  to  imprison  them  and  put  them  to  work. 
....  W.  L.  Colwell,  accused  of  complicity  in  the  rob¬ 
bery  of  $8,000  from  the  Mexican  General  Electric  Co., 

City  of  Mexico,  has  been  arrested  in  Chicago . 

Up  to  October  1  the  money  contributed  for  the  Texas 
sufferers  had  reached  $672,000.  .  .  .  Two  persons  were 
killed  outright  and  three  others  fatally  injured  by  the 
wrecking  of  a  fast  passenger  train  on  the  Santa  F6,  at 
Waterloo,  O.  T.,  September  30.  .  .  .  The  Helmer  mill¬ 
ing  plant  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  together  with  an  ele¬ 
vator  containing  30,000  bushels  of  grain  was  destroyed  by 

fire  September  29;  loss,  $65,000 . September  30,  a 

trolley  car  plunged  into  a  creek  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  and 
28  persons  were  hurt.  .  .  .  Work  continues  in  clearing 
up  the  ruins  at  Galveston,  and  bodies  are  still  found. 
The  city  is  orderly,  but  bad  characters  continue  to  riock 
there,  and  150  special  policemen  have  been  appointed  to 
aid  in  preventing  crime.  Danger  to  health  is  feared  from 
overcrowding,  but  the  reported  epidemic  of  typhoid  has 
not  yet  appeared.  ...  A  farmer  from  South  Dakota, 
who  came  East  to  buy  counterfeit  money,  was  swindled 
by  the  old  “green-goods”  fraud,  October  1,  at  Allentown, 
Pa.  The  victim  lost  $214,  and  found  himself  penniless, 
hundreds  of  miles  from  home.  .  .  .  Four  more  fishing 
vessels,  having  crews  aggregating  35  men,  were  posted 
at  St.  John’s,  N.  F.,  October  2,  as  having  been  lost  dur¬ 
ing  the  great  gale  of  September  13.  .  .  .  Two  attempts 
have  been  made,  by  unknown  persons,  to  blow  up  the 
dam  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Electric  Company.  It  cost 
$300,000.  .  .  .  The  coal  strike  in  Pennsylvania  continues, 
but  without  disorder.  The  military  force  has  been 
ordered  home.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  anthracite  regions, 
5,000  men  are  at  work,  and  137,000  are  on  strike. 

PHILIPPINES.— September  29  it  was  announced  that 
Capt.  Shields  and  51  men,  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Volunteer 
Infantry,  had  been  captured  by  the  insurgents  in  the 
Marinduque  district.  It  is  believed  that  many  of  the 
party  are  killed  or  wounded.  .  .  .  Skirmishing  con¬ 
tinues  south  of  Manila,  brisk  fights  occurring  at  Imus 
and  Bacoor.  The  so-called  “Amigos”  aid  the  insurgents. 

CUBA.— Work  projected  on  Cuban  roads  will  call  for 
$13,000,000.  Gen.  Wood  has  decided  that  hereafter  police 
expenses  are  to  be  borne  by  the  municipalities,  not  by 
the  central  government. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— Two  more  deaths  from 
bubonic  plague  were  reported  at  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
October  1.  .  .  .  There  was  a  severe  earthquake  shock 
at  Teneriffe,  Canary  Islands,  September  3.  .  .  .  Con¬ 
ditions  in  China  are  unchanged.  The  Allies  are  leaving 
Peking.  Disorder  continues  in  many  parts  of  China,  and 
the  fate  of  missionaries  in  the  distant  provinces  is  still 
in  doubt.  It  is  now  believed  that  President  McKinley 
is  formulating  a  decision  more  in  harmony  with  that  of 
Germany.  .  .  .  Lord  Roberts  has  been  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Army,  the  honor 
being  conferred  on  his  sixty-eighth  birthday. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Michigan  law  which  in¬ 
sisted  that  commission  merchants  give  bonds  and  take 
out  licenses  has  been  declared  void  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court. 

September  23,  fire  destroyed  most  of  the  buildings  at 
the  nurseries  of  Nelson  Bogue,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  entailing 
a  loss  of  about  $8,000. 

Reduced  freight  rates  on  grain  went  into  effect  in 
southern  Minnesota,  October  L  They  will  save  $400,000  a 
year  to  shippers. 

A  fire  at  the  Interstate  Fair,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Septem¬ 
ber  28,  destroyed  a  number  of  stalls,  and  burned  one 
horse  to  death. 

The  Illinois  State  Fair  was  visited  by  large  crowds,  but 
the  weather  was  extremely  inclement,  so  that  some  of 
the  outdoor  features  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  it  was 
a  failure  financially.  Unfavorable  weather  has  prevailed 
for  several  years  during  the  week  set  for  this  Fair,  and 
the  managers  will  make  an  effort  to  hold  it  hereafter 
during  the  second  week  in  September.  To  make  this 
change  may  necessitate  the  breaking  away  of  Illinois 
from  the  western  State-fair  circuit,  which  would  mean 
a  reduction  in  live-stock  exhibits. 

The  executive  board  of  the  Illinois  State  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  a  meeting  at  the  State  Fair,  and  arranged 
for  holding  its  next  annual  poultry  show  at  Bloomington, 
Ill.,  January  12-19,  19QL 

A  representative  of  the  Associated  Press,  at  Berlin, 
learns  at  the  United  States  Embassy,  that  there  is  no 
prospect  of  an  early  decision  regarding  the  manner  of 
carrying  out  inspection  under  the  new  meat  law,  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  having  been  encountered. 

Receipts  of  native  cattle  at  Chicago  for  the  last  week 
of  September  broke  all  records.  Shipments  of  natives 
and  Texas  cattle  have  been  increasing  steadily,  while 
western  became  fewer.  The  week’s  receipts  of  natives 
exceeded  those  of  the  corresponding  week  of  1899  by  8,500, 
and  those  of  1898  by  5,100.  For  the  entire  month  receipts 
of  natives  broke  all  records,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  1890.  In  September  of  that  year  183,000  head  were  re¬ 
ceived,  and  since  then  the  largest  total  has  been  140,000, 
in  1892.  Last  month’s  receipts  were  165,600  natives,  23,300 


straight  Texas  and  49,600  westerns.  Total  receipts  for  the 
year  to  date  are  1,977,700. 

The  street  fair  and  carnival  at  Pendleton,  Ore.,  Septem¬ 
ber  20-22,  called  out  a  fine  agricultural  exhibit.  The  fruit 
was  of  excellent  quality,  and  there  was  an  unusual  dis¬ 
play  of  purebred  live-stock. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  certificates  of  inspection  up  to  October  1,  1900,  to 
338  nurserymen;  348  duplicates  have  been  issued  for  filing 
in  other  States.  The  inspectors  examined  110  orchards 
having  an  acreage  of  2,724.  In  1898,  6,749  acres  of  nur¬ 
series,  and  469  acres  of  vineyards  were  inspected.  In 
1899,  6,015  acres  of  nurseries  and  817  acres  of  vineyards; 
499  certificates  were  issued  to  nurserymen,  and  64  certi¬ 
ficates  were  issued  to  vineyardists. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  APPLE  SITUATION. 

Conditions  in  New  York  State. 

About  50  per  cent  of  Greenings  are  blown  off,  Baldwins, 
if  anything,  improved.  I  think  that  there  are  more  left 
than  will  ever  be  harvested.  d.  l.  p. 

Middleport. 

Buyers  are  not  taking  hold  of  the  Winter  fruit,  con¬ 
sequently  no  price  is  yet  established.  Probably  about  40 
per  cent  lost  by  the  storm.  Windfalls  are  going  to 
evaporators  at  six  cents  per  bushel.  b.  l.  s. 

Clyde. 

The  recent  wind  did  blow  off  considerable  fruit;  still 
it  does  not  change  the  situation  on  apples  or  any  other 
fruits  as  to  prices.  The  buyers  seem  to  be  inclined  to 
hang  off  for  $1  per  barrel  for  all  Winter  apples,  while 
the  farmers  want  to  get  $1.25.  f.  b. 

Buffalo. 

Thirty  to  60  per  cent  of  the  crop  gone;  two- thirds  of 
an  ordinary  crop  left.  Price  raised  50  cents  a  barrel. 
Very  dry  here,  no  rain  yet.  Baldwin,  which  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  crop  here,  is  small.  Smooth  and  well-colored 
Greenings  blew  off  largely,  and  other  large  apples. 

Penn  Yan.  r.  h. 

Buyers  are  offering  $1.50  for  Twenty  Ounce  and  Kings. 
Some  orchards  have  been  sold  at  $1.30  per  barrel.  Green¬ 
ings  and  Fall  apples  suffered  most  from  the  wind,  fully 
one-half  having  been  blown  off  the  trees;  Twenty  Ounce 
and  Pippins  more  than  one-half.  Baldwins  in  exposed 
locations  were  nearly  half  blown  off.  f.  h.  a. 

Holley. 

Before  the  windstorm  buyers  offered  $1  per  barrel,  or 
65  cents  for  the  fruit  and  35  cents  for  barrel.  Because 
people  had  the  impression  that  apples  were  an  enormous 
crop,  they  will  be  wasteful,  and  because  the  wind  blew 
off  half,  the  barreling  stock  will  not  be  large,  so  I  think 
that  prices  will  go  to  $1.50  per  barrel  by  November  15; 
and  $2.50  by  January  15,  1901.  j.  o. 

Weedsport. 

The  situation  of  the  apple  market  seems  to  be  tending 
downward  in  this  section.  Some  orchards  have  sold  for 
$1.25  for  first  quality.  1  have  talked  with  several  dealers 
who  say  that  they  expect  to  load  all  they  want  for  90 
cents.  The  wind  took  one-half  of  Greenings  and  one- 
third  of  other  Winter  varieties.  This  does  not  so  far 
raise  the  market.  a.  h.  d. 

Youngstown. 

Buyers  are  offering  $1.50  for  Greenings  and  Kings,  but 
no  offers  as  yet  for  Baldwins;  very  many  Baldwins  are 
exceedingly  small,  south  of  us,  from  the  lake,  towards 
and  on  the  Ridge.  In  this  vicinity  it  would  be  safe  to  say 
half  of  them.  Fall  Pippins  and  Twenty  Ounce  are  bring¬ 
ing  $1.50.  We  heard  to-day  that  at  Albion,  Orleans 
County,  they  were  selling  for  $1.75.  j.  a. 

Newton. 

The  heavy  windstorm  was  a  benefit  to  apple  trees  in 
this  section,  as  it  blew  off  unsound  and  small  fruit,  and 
the  remainder  is  much  better  and  larger.  There  is  still 
a  large  crop  of  all  but  Greenings.  Buyers  are  offering 
$1.05  to  $1.30  a  barrel,  and  all  for  Fall  apples.  Winter 
apples  are  not  coming  in  much  yet.  The  evaporators 
here  are  taking  care  of  the  windfalls.  They  pay  from 
15  to  20  cents  per  hundredweight  l.  e.  h. 

Pittsford. 

It  is  hard  to  make  a  very  correct  estimate  of  amount 
of  good  apples  blown  off  from  trees  by  the  recent 
storms,  but  from  my  own  observation  and  inquiries  from 
practical  fruit  growers  I  would  say  that  it  would  be 
from  1-6  to  V4  of  the  crop,  but  notwithstanding  this  there 
will  be  as  many  good  first-class  apples  barreled  as  in 
1896.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  Spies  and  Greenings  and  a 
large  crop  of  Baldwins  and  Russets.  Fancy  red  Fall 
apples  are  being  sold  at  $1.50;  other  varieties  from  $1  to 
$1.25.  Have  heard  of  no  sales  of  Winter  fruit.  b.  b. 

Pearl  Creek. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Baldwins  and  50  per  cent 
of  the  Greenings  and  Kings  blew  off  during  the  gale. 
The  buyers  have  not  offered  any  advance  in  prices  to 
speak  of,  until  the  present  time.  Now  they  are  anxious 
to  buy  Kings  and  Greenings,  and  are  offering  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  $1.50  includes  only  Kings,  barrel  included  in  both 
cases.  Baldwins  about  $1,  but  do  not  care  to  buy.  We 
have  10  to  15  barrels  of  Baldwins  to  one  of  Greenings. 
It  looks  to  me  as  though  apples  must  do  better  before 
Winter,  as  the  Cayuga  buyers  are  all  through  this  sec¬ 
tion  buying  or  trying  to  buy.  w.  p.  r. 

Williamson. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Watkins  Glen,  I  noticed  that  most 
of  the  apples  lay  on  the  ground.  Nothing  was  being 
done  with  them.  The  evaporators  lost  money  last  year 
and  many  of  them  do  not  intend  to  start.  Those  that 
have  offer  12  to  14  cents  per  100  pounds  for  good-sized 
clean  fruit.  One  does  not  get  very  enthusiastic,  or  pick 
very  fast  when  he  gets  only  five  cents  per  bushel  de¬ 
livered  at  some  place  several  miles  away,  especially  if 
he  gets  a  cursing  for  every  small  one  which  slips  in. 
The  exhibits  Of  apples  at  the  fair  were  large,  many 
kinds  were  shown,  but  I  could  find  but  few  plates  that 
had  no  wormy  apples  on  them.  If  selected  exhibits  were 
thus  bad,  what  would  the  average  pile  in  the  orchard 
be?  Every  apple  possible  will  be  stuffed  into  the  bar¬ 
rels  in  most  cases,  and  one  wonders  whether  the  firm 
of  A  Fraud  Farmer,  Codling,  Moth  &  Co.  have  formed 


a  trust  to  drive  apples  out  of  the  market.  If  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  New  York  State  would  dispose  of  haK  the  crop 
to  stock,  or  let  it  rot,  the  remainder  would  bring  more 
than  the  whole  will  now.  c.  e.  c. 

Buyers  are  now  offering  $1.50  per  barrel  for  Twenty 
Ounce  and  King  apples,  and  $1.25  for  Greening.  They  are 
very  conservative  in  regard  to  prices  on  Baldwins,  from 
$1  to  $1.15,  but  few  sales  reported.  The  Baldwins  are  very 
late,  while  the  Greenings  are  well  matured,  and  picking 
has  begun.  As  this  is  essentially  a  Baldwin  section  and 
a  Baldwin  year,  probably  75  per  cent  of  the  fruit  remains. 
The  outlook  is  somewhat  brighter  for  barreled  apples. 
The  price  has  advanced  some  on  all  varieties,  but  most 
on  Fall  apples.  The  strike  in  the  coal  mines  is  likely  to 
prove  quite  a  serious  thing  for  the  evaporators.  All  the 
coal  dealers  are  entirely  sold  out  of  grate  coal,  and  most 
evaporators  have  only  enough  to  last  from  two  days  to 
a  week.  j.  B.  n. 

Union  Hill. 

The  situation  of  the  apple  market  has  not  changed 
much  since  the  windstorm  with  regard  to  Winter 
varieties,  except  Greenings,  which  are  in  better  demand. 
Fall  apples  are  in  good  demand,  and  are  selling  for  $1.25 
to  $1.75  per  barrel.  The  storm  will  not  materially  affect 
the  yield  of  Baldwins,  as  those  remaining  on  the  trees 
will  grow  and  give  a  better  quality  of  fruit.  The  dealers 
are  not  making  many  offers,  thinking  they  can  get 
what  they  want  at  any  time,  so  are  holding  off,  yet 
there  were  never  so  many  looking  over  the  orchards, 
and  if  they  all  become  buyers  there  will  be  a  large 
demand.  Evaporators  are  paying  only  12  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  windfalls,  and  selling  for  3M>  to  four  cents  per 
pound.  Help  is  scarce  and  in  much  demand,  and  many 
women  are  going  to  the  orchards  to  work.  Some  prefer 
them  to  men  to  sort  fruit.  b.  w.  b. 

Hilton. 

The  damage  to  the  fruit  in  orchards  here  was  immense, 
and  yet  there  will  be  a  large  lot  of  good,  sound  fruit 
to  gather.  In  my  judgment  nine-tenths  of  the  Greenings 
were  blown  off  and  one-half  to  three-ffourths  of  the 
Kings.  All  sorts  of  Fall  fruit  were  almost  entirely  off 
the  trees.  The  Baldwin,  Ben  Davis  and  such  very  late 
sorts  suffered  about  one-fourth,  yet  I  think  they  will 
make  up  in  growth  of  those  remaining  portions  for  those 
lost,  or  nearly  so.  Summing  all  up  I  estimate  the  loss 
in  bulk  of  fruit  fit  to  barrel  at  fully  one-half.  I  hear 
of  no  recent  sales,  except  70  cents  per  barrel  for  the 
best  of  the  fallen  Greenings.  Evaporators  pay  10  to  15 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  stock  fit  for  their  use,  and  they 
have  been  kept  fully  supplied,  and  had  to  stop  their 
patrons  hauling  till  they  could  use  up  some  of  their 
stock  in  hand.  The  impression  among  growers  is  that 
they  will  get  $1.50  to  $2  per  barrel  for  their  hand¬ 
picked  fruit,  but  I  hear  of  no  sales  being  made,  and 
think  dealers  have  not  yet  settled  in  their  minds  what 
they  ought  to  pay.  The  damage  to  other  fruits  was  im¬ 
mense;  two-thirds  of  such  pears  as  Duchess  came  down, 
and  Seckel,  Louise  Bonne  and  such  sorts,  about  ready 
for  picking,  nearly  all  came  off  and  were  badly  demaged. 
Out  of  400  trees  I  had  100  bushels  of  peaches  blown  off 
and  nearly  a  total  loss.  w.  h.  p. 

Reed  Corners. 


CROP  AND  WEATHER  NOTES. 

In  Minnesota  and  the  upper  Missouri  Valley  there  nave 
been  killing  frosts,  the  greatest  damage  being  done  to 
late  flax  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  Rain  is  needed 
in  most  of  the  Atlantic  States,  while  in  Iowa,  Kansas 
and  adjoining  States,  rains  are  hindering  the  Fall  work. 
Flax  in  the  gavel  is  being  damaged,  and  much  grain  in 
shocks  and  stacks  is  in  bad  condition.  Cotton-picking 
and  corn-gathering  are  well  advanced  in  sections  where 
there  has  not  been  any  excessive  rain.  In  the  Ohio  Val¬ 
ley  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  Fall  seeding, 
but  in  New  York,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  the  land 
is  too  dry  to  plow.  The  Maryland  tobacco  crop  is  nearly 
housed.  The  Virginia  second-crop  Irish  potatoes  are 
reported  poor.  Late  corn  in  South  Carolina,  and  peas, 
potatoes,  sugar  cane  and  upland  rice  are  almost  a  failure. 
In  Arkansas  rain  has  hindered  cotton-picking.  In  some 
places  the  cotton  is  sprouting  in  the  bolls;  and  apples 
are  rotting  and  dropping  off  the  trees.  All  crops  in  In¬ 
diana  and  Illinois  are  good;  meadows  and  pastures  are 
in  fine  condition.  Farm  work  in  Wisconsin  is  in  good 
shape,  but  little  wheat  was  sown,  though  there  was  a 
heavy  seeding  of  rye.  Pasture  on  the  ranges  in  Colorado 
is  poor,  and  water  for  stock  is  scarce  in  the  southern 
part.  Washington  had  severe  frosts  the  latter  part  of 
September,  killing  corn  and  tender  vines;  also  the  heavy 
winds  have  blown  off  a  great  amount  of  fruit;  root  crops 
are  not  dug  yet;  most  hops  are  picked,  quality  Al.  Early 
wheat  in  Oregon  is  growing  finely;  there  is  a  good  crop 
of  apples,  but  the  yield  of  grapes  is  light.  In  California 
the  weather  is  favorable  for  drying  fruit  and  making 
raisins;  an  immense  crop  of  grapes  is  going  to  the 
wineries;  oranges  are  ripening,  and  a  heavy  yield  of 
good  quality  is  promised. 


UTICA,  MO.— The  apple  crop  in  this  county  (Liv¬ 
ingston)  is  less  than  50  per  cent,  and  not  one-half  of 
that  will  do  to  go  in  barrels.  The  dry  house  here  will 
not  run  this  year,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  one  In  the 
State  that  will.  We  hear  of  no  orchards  being  sold  in 
this  locality,  and  no  offers  made  by  buyers.  c.  w.  m. 

URBANA,  ILL.— First-class  apples  are  a  rare  article 
in  this  State,  as  the  Bitter  rot  has  Interfered  with  the 
promising  outlook  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  Buyers  are  offer¬ 
ing  from  $2  to  $2.75  for  first-class  Ben  Davis,  and  $3  for 
Grimes  Golden,  while  Jonathan  are  bringing  from  $2.25 
to  $2.75.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  apple  situation  is  not  as 
promising  as  five  or  six  weeks  ago,  but  there  will  be  a 
good  supply  of  fruit  of  No.  2  quality.  j.  c.  blair. 

VERMONT  APPLES.— Apple  growers  and  buyers  are 
far  apart  as  to  price;  buyers  offer  $1,  while  growers  hold 
No.  1  Winter  stock  at  $2.50  per  barrel,  and  purpose  stor¬ 
ing  till  the  market  is  cleared  up.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
hurricane  of  September  12  blew  off  15  per  cent  of  No. 
1  stock.  Fall  stock  is  mostly  shipped  to  New  York  com¬ 
mission  houses,  returns  varying  according  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  market  largely,  No.  1  red  fruit  of  the 
Alexander  type  netting  $2.50  in  some  instances.  The 
estimate  of  Winter  apples  is  about  50  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop.  i.  c.  o. 

Grand  Island,  Vt. 
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l  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

WHEN  MOLLY  LED  THE  MEETING. 

I  wuz  settin’  with  the  sinners— ’ay  back  by 
the  door, 

In  a  pew  that  smiles  a  welcome— meetin’ 
evenin’s — to  the  poor. 

I  wuz  jest  the  hardest  sinner  that  salva¬ 
tion  ever  knowed — 

A  reg’lar  ol’  backslider  that  had  lost  the 
gospel  road. 

’Twuz  a  Wednesday  night  pra’r  meetin’— 
when  they  talked  from  left  to  right; 
An’  the  word  come  that  the  preacher 
wouldn’t  be  with  us  that  night. 

An’  “Who  would  lead  the  meetin’?”  A 
woman  raised  her  han’, 

An’  Molly,  with  the'  bright  sweet  eyes, 
marched  up  an’  took  the  stan’! 

My  heart  wuz  palpitatin’ !— an’  what  would 
Molly  say? 

She  didn’t  keep  me  waitin’,  fer  her  bright 
eyes  shined  my  way! 

She  give  that  ol’  time  hymn  out,  an’  they 
sung  with  sweet  accord. 

With  Molly’s  voice  a-leadin’  ’em— “Come 
Ye  that  Love  the  Lord!” 

An’  lots  of  ’em  went  up  fer  pra’r,  an’  got 
religion  true; 

An’  Molly  called  acrost  the  pews:  “John, 
ain’t  you  cornin’,  too?” 

An’  I  come— I  couldn’t  stan’  it.  They  hol¬ 
lered  out  “Amen!” 

With  Molly’s  han’  a-lioldin’  mine  I  got  re¬ 
ligion  then! 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  asks  whether  we 
know  any  recipe  for  a  maple-sugar  pie. 
A  filling  of  maple  sugar,  to  be  baked 
between  two  crusts,  is  made  as  follows; 
One  cupful  of  grated  maple  sugar,  beat¬ 
en  up  with  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of 
a  walnut  and  one  egg,  one-half  cupful 
of  milk,  added  last,  and  the  whole 
stirred  well  together. 

• 

The  Autumn  felt  outing  hats  show  a 
variety  of  shapes,  Rough  Rider,  golf, 
Ladysmith,  etc.,  but  the  most  unique  one 
we  have  seen  was  a  sombrero  of  creamy 
gray  French  felt,  encircled  with  a  strap 
of  calfskin.  Judging  from  circumstan¬ 
tial  evidence,  the  skin  had  belonged  or¬ 
iginally  to  a  little  mouse-gray  and  white 
Jersey,  the  silky  hair  being  left  on.  The 
strap  was  fastened  with  a  plain  silver 
buckle.  This  hat  would  matcn  some  of 
the  new  long  coats,  which  are  fastened 
with  calfskin  straps,  having  the  hair  left 
on. 

* 

What  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell  calls  pro¬ 
phet’s  punch  is  a  delicious  combination 
of  unfermented  grape  juice  which, 
served  not,  will  make  an  excellent  Win¬ 
ter  drink.  The  proportions  given  are, 
of  course,  for  a  considerable  quantity. 
Put  one  quart  of  grape  juice  into  a  dou¬ 
ble  boiler.  Heat  it,  and  add  the  juice  of 
four  lemons,  four  dried  mint  leaves 
rubbed  fine  in  the  fingers  and  a  pound 
of  sugar.  To  this  add  four  quarts  of  hot 
water.  In  every  glass  put  a  dust  of  pow¬ 
dered  cinnamon  and  pour  the  hot  liquid 
upon  it. 

* 

Many  Summer  washing  gowns  have 
been  trimmed  with  black  lace,  which 
suggests  difficulty  in  laundering;  we 
find,  however,  that  a  black  washing  lace 
is  made  for  the  purpose.  Such  lace 
should  never  be  dried  near  the  fire,  as 
this  makes  it  rusty.  During  the  past 
Summer,  many  muslin  gowns  were 
trimmed  freely  with  narrow  black  vel¬ 
vet,  and  we  have  heard  of  several  who 
washed  such  dresses  without  removing 
the  velvet.  The  color  did  not  run,  but, 
of  course,  the  pile  of  the  velvet  was 
spoiled.  It  is  certainly  unwise  to  trim 
a  washing  gown  so  elaborately  that 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  laundering,  or 
so  that  an  excessive  amount  of  time  is 
needed  to  prepare  it  for  wear  after 
washing.  A  girl’s  frock,  trimmed  with 
narrow  velvet  running  through  beading, 
often  requires  from  one  to  two  hours  to 


replace  the  trimming  after  ironing.  That 
seems  what  theologians  call  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  a  busy  woman. 

* 

The  Youth’s  Companion  tells  of  an 
old  farmer  who  was  taken  to  visit  his 
son’s  new  house  in  town.  He  saw  much 
to  admire,  but  nothing  to  make  him  re¬ 
gret  the  old  house  where  he  had  lived 
for  69  years: 

“Now,  Father,”  said  his  son’s  wife,  lay¬ 
ing  an  affectionate  hand  on  his  arm  and 
speaking  most  persuasively,  “don’t  you  see 
how  nice  these  windows  are?  Wouldn’t 
you  like  to  have  those  little  old  panes 
taken  out  of  the  farm  windows— down¬ 
stairs,  at  any  rate— and  have  this  big, 
clear  glass  put  in  instead?” 

Mr.  Maxwell  looked  thoughtfully  out  of 
the  window  at  which  he  and  his  daughter- 
in-law  were  standing.  He  drummed  on  the 
sill  for  a  moment,  watching  the  people  pass 
up  and  down  the  busy  town  street. 

"No,  Mary,”  he  said  at  last,  with  a 
whimsical  smile,  “this  kind  of  window-pane 
is  all  right  for  your  house,  where  there’s 
constant  passing;  but  up  there  on  the  farm, 
where  sometimes  only  one  man  and  a  cow 
goes  by  in  a  day,  it’s  better  to  have  the 
old-fashioned  glass  that  makes  one  man 
look  like  a  general  muster.” 

Zig-Zag  Lace. 

The  pretty  lace  shown  at  Fig.  261  is 
made  as  follows:  Chain  15.  First  row. — 
Chain  five,  catch  in  fifth  st.  from  needle, 
chain  five,  d.c.  in  tenth  st.,  shell  of  six 


ZIG-ZAG  LACE.  Fig.  261. 


t.c.  in  thirteenth  st.,  d.c.  in  last  st.  Sec¬ 
ond  row. — Shell  of  six  t.c.,  d.c.  in  center 
st.  of  last  shell,  chain  five,  d.c.  in  cen¬ 
ter  of  loop,  chain  five,  d.c.  in  center  of 
last  loop.  Third  row. — Chain  five,  d.c. 
in  center  of  loop,  *repeat  twice  between 
stars,  catching  last  loop  in  top  of  shell, 
make  shell  in  last  d.c.  in  former  row. 
Fourth  row. — One  d.c.  in  each  of  first 
four  of  t.c.  of  shell,  shell  in  d.c.,  *chain 
five,  d.c.  in  loop,  *repeat  once  between 
stars. 


A  Three-Piece  Skirt. 

The  flare  at  the  foot  of  a  skirt,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  snug  fit  about  the  hips, 
still  remains  the  prevailing  style,  and 


3592.  Ladies’ Three  Piece  Skirt 
22  to  32  inches 


this  effect  is  gained  in  the  model  shown 
by  inverted  pleats  in  the  seams.  It  is 
cut  in  three  pieces,  the  shapely  front 
gore  and  the  two  circular  portions.  The 
inverted  plaits  at  the  foot  of  the  front 
gore  actually  extend  to  the  seam  only, 
but  as  the  seam  is  stitched  down  flat 
the  effect  is  that  of  the  stitched  plait 
without  the  burden  of  its  weight.  The 
fullness  at  the  back  is  also  arranged  in 
an  inverted  plait,  so  carrying  out  the 
symmetry  of  the  design.  The  skirt  can 


be  made  long  for  indoor  use,  or  short, 
to  clear  the  ground,  for  the  street,  as 
preferred.  The  pattern  provides  for 
both  lengths.  To  cut  this  skirt  for  a 
woman  of  medium  size  seven  yards  of 
material  32  inches  wide,  4%  yards  44 
inches  wide,  or  4%  yards  50  inches  wide, 
will  be  required.  The  pattern  No.  3592 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and 
32-inch  waist  measure.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  10  cents  from  this  office. 


The  Critic  on  the  Hearth 

If  you  have  the  least  inclination  to¬ 
ward  being  critical,  my  dear  girl,  get  rid 
of  it  at  once,  says  the  Woman’s  Home 
Companion.  Learn  to  look  for  what  is 
best  in  people,  and  leave  fault-finding 
and  captious  criticism  out  of  your  pro¬ 
gramme  of  life.  Even  if  you  cannot  help 
seeing  that  Lucile’s  hat  is  unbecoming, 
you  can  help  saying  so.  She  must  wear 
the  hat  during  the  rest  of  the  season, 
probably,  and  you  need  not  think  about 
it.  Think,  rather,  of  something  pleasant 
about  Lucile,  and  say  that.  It  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  that  the  unpleasant 
truth  be  spoken,  but  this  does  not  often 
apply  to  the  small  affairs  of  life.  There 
is  no  burning  reason  why  Clothilda 
should  remark  upon  Honoria’s  red  hands 
or  Henrietta’s  clumsily  fitted  boots.  Clo- 
thilde,  if  she  speaks  of  these  things,  is 
simply  an  unpleasant  and  disagreeable 
person.  Girls  will  talk  a  good  deal,  and 
if  the  talk  is  good-natured,  kindly  and 
merry,  I  do  not  know  why  anyone 
should  object.  As  for  laughing,  there  is 
only  one  rule  consistent  with  the  law  of 
kindness:  To  laugh  with  others,  not  at 
them.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  day  has  been  set  last  in  the  great 
scheme  of  earthly  things.  It  is  a  wise 
reminder  for  us  all.  Let  us  put  the 
judgment  of  others  out  of  our  thoughts 
and  actions  as  long  as  possible.  Most 
of  us  are  not  fit  for  the  judgment-seat. 

Another  girl  overhearing  Clothilde’s 
comments  may  mentally  remark  to  her¬ 
self  the  ill-breeding  and  poor  taste  it 
reveals,  and  Pharisee-like  go  off  con¬ 
gratulating  herself  that  her  training  has 
been  not  as  this  other  girl’s,  but  such  as 
to  make  her  respect  other  people’s  feel¬ 
ings.  Yet  within  that  very  day  she  may 
inflict  upon  her  best  friend  a  deeper 
wound  of  the  self-respect  than  Clo¬ 
thilde’s  uncouth  comments  by  showing 
impatience  with  that  friend’s  manner¬ 
isms  or  even  by  taking  notice  of  some 
slight  personal  peculiarity.  At  a  thim¬ 
ble-party  Helen,  quick  of  eye  and  nimble 
of  fingers,  noticed  Ethel  handling  her 
needle  somewhat  awkwardly,  and  in  a 
joking  way  snatched  the  work  away 
from  her,  saying,  “Here,  clumsy  fingers, 
let  me  show  you  how  to  do  that  the. 
right  way!”  with  pointed  emphasis  upon 
the  last  two  words.  Ethel,  only  too  con¬ 
scious  of  her  lack  of  quickness,  endeav¬ 
ors  to  submit  with  good  grace  to  Helen’s 
officious  instructions,  only  becoming  all 
the  more  bungling  because  of  the  bitter 
pain  rankling  in  her  heart  that  her  nat¬ 
ural  deficiency  in  a  womanly  accom¬ 
plishment  should  have  been  so  pointedly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  others.  That 
has  been  years  ago,  yet  Ethel,  though  a 
beautiful  sewer,  confides  to  me  that  to 
this  day  she  cannot  bear  to  handle  the 
needle  in  the  presence  of  others,  lest 
they  remark  her  awkwardness — a  sensi¬ 
tiveness  beginning  with  that  hour  of  her 
humiliation  at  the  thimble-party. 


jyj^ACBETH’S  “pearl  top” 
and  “pearl  glass”  lamp- 
chimneys  are  carefully  made 
of  clear  tough  glass;  they  fit, 
and  get  the  utmost  light  from 
the  lamp,  and  they  last  until 
some  accident  breaks  them. 

“Pearl  top”  and  “pearl 
glass  ”  are  trade-marks.  Look 
out  for  them  and  you  needn’t 
be  an  expert. 

Our  “Index”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  ior  any  lamp 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


„  We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  all  kinds  of 

RUBBER  and  LEATHER  BELTING.  We  buy  our 
poods  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales.'  Write  for 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No,  57  on 
Hardware,  Pipe,  Roofinp,  Plumbing-  Material, 
Wire.  Rope  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  etc.,  etc 
QUR  PRICES  arc  ONE-HALF  of  OTHERS 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. w-  Chicago  Sts‘ 


Mark  Twain’s  White  Duck  Suit. 

Some  years  ago  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  known  to 
every  American  reader  as  Mark  Twain,  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  take  a  trip  over  the  Lackawanna  Rail¬ 
road  from  New  York  to  Elmira.  This  journey  led 
him  across  the  beautiful  meadows  of  New  Jersey, 
up  into  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  along  the  tops 
of  hills  and  mountains  with  an  occasional  dip 
into  the  valleys,  the  train  most  of  the  time  skirt¬ 
ing  the  picturesque  Morris  and  Essex  Canal,  the 
magnificent  Delaware  River,  or  the  beautiful 
Susquehanna  River.  It  led  him  through  Dela¬ 
ware  Water  Gap,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
natural  scenes  on  the  American  continent,  where 
mountain,  cloud,  and  water  literally  meet.  It 
led  him  through  the  busy  coal  mining  region  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  with  it  all  he  was  delighted. 
Arriving  at  Elmira  he  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  a  friend  who  had  escorted  him  to  the  station 
in  New  York:  “  Left  New  York  on  Lackawanna 
Railroad  this  morning  in  white  duck  suit,  and  it 
is  white  yet.”  This  testimony  of  Mr.  Clemens  to 
the  cleanliness  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  is  no 
fancy  of  the  humorist’s  brain.  The  road  burns 
anthracite  coal,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  smoke, 
and  its  road-bed  is  rock  ballasted,  hence  there  is 
no  dust.  Mr.  Twain’s  white  duck  suit  was  white 
at  the  end  of  his  journey  because  those  elements 
of  railroad  travel  which  cause  one  usually  to 
desire  a  bath  immediately  after  leaving  a  train, 
are  entirely  wanting. — Adv. 


B.&B. 

what  holds  so  many 
thousand  people 

Everywhere,  to  this  establishment — 
and  keeps  gaining  more — is  the  goods- 
and-price  argument  they  get. 

We  look  after  the  goods-an  d-p rice 
part. 

Goods  and  prices  do  the  talking. 

And,  given  an  idea  of  what  you  want — 
Silks,  Dress  goods,  Black  goods — we’ll 
send  samples — let  you  judge  by  them;  it  s 
a  Dry  goods  store  you  can’t  help  but  be 
interested  in — nicest,  choicest  goods  to 
pick  from — and  less  to  pay 

50-incli  all-wool  Black  Cheviots — goods 
of  sterling  worth — f>Oc. 

46-inch  satin  finish  Black  novelties 
— dressy — <>5c. 

36-inch  all-wool  Plaids  JJ5c  — all-wool 
— and  choice  style. 

Lot  of  extra  good  Fleeced  Wrapper 
goods — neat  styles — 1  Oc. 

Yard-wide  Flannelettes,  Oc. — Flan¬ 
nelettes  a  yard  wide  are  unusual. 

Special  quality  Fancy  Flannelette 
Underskirts — full  size — with  shell-stitch¬ 
ed  fancy  border — all  ready  to  put  the 
band  on — 20e. 

Lot  of  double-width — 34-inch-D  r  e  s  s 
goods — plain  grey  and  brown  mixtures — 
mostly  wool — 12%C. 

New  Catalogue — see  that  we  have 
your  name,  address,  and  request  for  a 
copy. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


COE’S 


ECZEMA  CUKE,  #1.  Large  sample 
mailed  free.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 
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EARN  MORE  MONEY  | 

BY  HOME  STUDY  t 

SCHOLARSHIP*) 

UMBER 

ENGINEERING} 

•J 


TO  A  LIMITED  NUMBER 

I M  Electrical, Mechanical, Marine,  | 

Stationary  or  Locomotive 
American  School  of  Correspondence,  Boston,  Mass. 


No  Money  in  Advance 

Our  elegant  New  Jew  ell)  rop- 
head  Sewing  Machine  possess¬ 
ing  all  tile  latest  improve¬ 
ments,  high  quality  and  thor¬ 
ough  workmanship.  Shipped 
direct  at  $12.50.  the  lowest  price 
known.  30  days’  free  trial. 
Money  refunded  if  not  as  represent¬ 
ed.  Guaranteed  20  years.  All  at¬ 
tachments  free.  125.000  sold. 
$>40.00  Arlington  for.. .  #1  4.50 
#50.00  “  “  ....#17.00 

#00.00  Kenwood  “  ....#‘41.50 
Other  Machines  at  #8.00.  #0.00  and  #10.50 
Large  illustrated  catalogue  ami  testimonials  Free. 
CASH  BUYERS’  UNION,  158-104  W.VunBuren St.,  B-3 13, Chicago 


:oo  a  nAYPAQYF0RALLWILLINGT0W0Rt: 

I  H  UH  I  LnU  I  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  Mctui 
Plating.  At  home  or  traveling,  taking 
orders,  usiDg  and  selling  Prof.  Gray’s 
Machines.  Plates  Watches,  Jewelry, 
Tableware,  Bicycles  and  ail  metal  goods. 
No  experience.  Heavy  plate.  Modern 
methods.  We  do  plating,  manufacture 
outfits,  all  sizes.  Guaranteed.  Only  out¬ 
fits  complete,  all  tools,  lathes,  materials, 
eto.,  reiwly  for  work.  We  teach  you 
the  art,  furnish  secrets  aud  formulas 

_  rite  today.  Pamphlet,  samples,  etc.,  FREE, 

I>.  GRAY  A  GO.,  Plating  Works,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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The  Affairs  of  Lyddy. 

Part  I. 

Mrs.  Barnard  stood  in  the  kitchen  door 
hnd  looked  down  the  worn  flower-bor¬ 
dered  path  to  the  little  white  gate,  which 
was  just  swinging  on  its  hinges  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  visitor. 

“Lyddy,  come  see  who  ’tis;  your  eyes 
are  younger  than  mine,”  she  said. 

Lyddy  left  the  churn  she  was  wash¬ 
ing,  and  crossed  the  floor  with  the  dish¬ 
cloth  still  in  her  hand.  As  she  peered 
over  her  mistress’  shoulder  the  look  of 
curiosity  on  her  lean  face  deepened  to 
one  of  contemptuous  indifference. 

“Miss  Eliza  Monniesmith! ”  she  said, 
grimly;  “and  that  means  kill  a  chicken 
and  beat  up  a  cake.” 

“We  must  always  do  the  best  we  know 
for  company,  Lyddy,”  was  her  mistress’ 
gentle  rebuke. 

Miss  Eliza  Monniesmith  came  stalking 
up  the  garden  path,  her  wiry  curls  dang¬ 
ling  from  under  her  purplish-brown 
bonnet,  and  bearing  to  the  most  sedate 
mind  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to  a  last 
year’s  ironweed  swayed  by  the  wind. 
She  was  the  village  would-be  poetess, 
whose  active  pen  the  youths  and  maid¬ 
ens  dreaded  even  while  they  scoffed. 

“Lyddy  don’t  look  very  peart,  does 
she,  Mrs.  Barnard?”  queried  the  guest, 
as  she  removed  her  bonnet  in  the  cool 
entry.  Lyddy  heard,  and  her  sallow  face 
grew  a  shade  darker. 

Mrs.  Barnard  looked  toward  the  kit¬ 
chen  with  an  expression  of  mingled  com¬ 
punction  and  determined  absence  of 
sympathy.  “Lyddy’s  well,”  she  said, 
briefly.  “Come  into  the  parlor,  Eliza.” 

Left  to  herself  in  the  kitchen,  Lyddy 
pursued  her  work  silently.  Once  it  had 
been  no  unusual  thing  for  the  house  to 
ring  with  her  spirited  rendition  of  “Res¬ 
cue  the  Perishing,”  or  “Beulah  Land,” 
in  a  voice  wnich  was  strong  and  clear, 
though  somewhat  lacking  in  sweetness. 
Now,  however,  the  music  was  stilled. 
Lyddy  was  not  sullen;  no  spark  of  re¬ 
bellion  gleamed  in  her  gray  eyes,  but 
there  was  a  lack  of  ambition,  a  tinge  of 
despair  in  her  expression  which  was 
really  pathetic.  As  she  beat  up  the  but¬ 
ter  and  sugar  for  cake  her  eyes  wan¬ 
dered  from  the  contents  of  the  yellow 
bowl  in  her  lap  outdoors,  across  the 
fields  and  pastures  which  lay  beyond 
the  dooryard,  to  where  a  little  brown 
house  showed  its  gable  above  an  orchard 
of  pear  and  apple  trees.  Once  her  hands 
ceased  their  mechanical  motion,  and  she 
sat  gazing  breathlessly  as  a  man’s  fig¬ 
ure  came  into  view,  crossing  the  lane. 
As  it  dropped  out  of  sight  behind  the 
corn-crib  she  sighed  deeply,  and  went 
on  with  ner  cake-making. 

At  last  the  dinner  was  well  under  way 
and  the  tabrn  set.  Realizing  that  she 
had  no  more  to  do  until  the  dinner  could 
be  served,  and  with  an  instinctive  desire 
to  keep  busy,  she  took  her  sunbonnet 
from  its  nail  behind  the  door,  and  pick¬ 
ed  up  from  the  milk-bench  a  shining  tin 
pail.  Under  the  old  locust-trees  the 
worm-eaten  garden  gate  always  stood 
open,  and  tnrough  it  went  Lyddy,  seek¬ 
ing  the  ripest  currants,  where  they  hung 
in  shining  scarlet  from  the  glossy  stems. 

As  she  moved  absent-mindedly  along 
she  drew  near  the  parlor  windows,  which 
stood  open.  Mrs.  Barnard  sat  knitting 
near  one,  and  her  guest  at  the  other; 
but  as  the  sash  was  high  above  Lyddy’s 
head,  neither  saw  her  nor  suspected  her 
presence.  She  had  just  paused  with  one 
hand  full  of  currants,  and  recalled  her 
thoughts  with  a  start,  trying  to  realize 
how  long  she  had  been  out  of  doors, 
when  she  heard  her  name  from  within. 
She  was  an  upright  soul,  and  despised 
meanness  of  any  sort,  yet  almost  with¬ 
out  thought  she  stood  there  (she  never 
could  have  told  why)  and  listened. 

“No,  Eliza  Ann,”  Mrs.  Barnard  was 
saying,  “I  ain’t  anything  to  complain 
of  in  Lyddy;  she’s  always  been  the  same 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best — Adv. 


good,  mindable  girl  since  I  took  her 
when  ner  ma  died — a  little  puny  thing 
11  years  old.” 

“That’s  so,”  murmured  the  visitor. 
“Lyddy  rhymes  with  stiddy.”  And  she 
fingered  her  note-book  longingly. 

Mrs.  Barnard  overlooked  the  comment. 
“But  the  best  of  girls  is  liable  some 
time  or  other  to  get  a  little  foolish;  you 
know  that,  Eliza — even  when  they  get 
as  old  as  me  and  you  be — and  Lyddy 
ain’t  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Now,  Jim 
Budd  is  as  good  as  the  common  run  of 
fellows,  but  he  ain’t  a  match  for  Lyddy, 
not  by  a  good  deal,  and  as  long  as  I’m 
in  my  right  mind  I  sha’n’tr  give  my  con¬ 
sent  for  her  to  marry  him.  I  hate  to  see 
Lyddy  down  about  anything,  and  know 
there’s  something  between  her  and  me, 
but  I  declare  I’ll  never  give  in.  I  feel 
like  a  mother  to  Lyddy,  and  her  own  ma 
couldn’t  done  more  for  her  than  I  have.” 
Mrs.  Barnard’s  needles  clicked  with  em¬ 
phasis. 

“Lyddy  mu  "  be  agin'  ”  suggested  Miss 
Eliza.  “You  couldn’t  do  nothin’  if  she’d 
elope,  could  you?” 

“Land,  no!  Lyddy’s  29  years  old  her 
next  birthday,  but  I’ve  raised  her  too 
well  for  her  to  dream  of  such  a  thing. 
She  is  old  enough  to  know  better.  I’m 
sure.  But  it’s  no  use  to  talk;  seems  like 
she’s  crazier  after  Jim  now’n  ever  she’d 
’a’  been  at  17.”  Here  the  hostess’  voice 
grew  more  confidential.  “Do  you  know, 
Eliza  ^nn,  i  don’t  believe  I’d  care  so 
much  if  she’d  up  and  run  away  and  have 
him!  Indeed  I  don’t!  I  just  can’t  bear 
to  see  her  fretting  so  for  him;  but  I 
keep  thinking  she’ll  outgrow  it  like  she 
did  growin’  pains.  And  I  just  can’t  come 
out  and  say,  ‘Here,  Lyddy,  I  give  in;  you 
can  have  him  if  you  want  to.’  ” 

“It  would  make  a  lovely  poem,”  said 
her  visitor,  her  voice  betraying  her  de¬ 
light  at  this  opportunity. 

“I  do’  know  as  Lyddy  would  care;  I 
don’t  s’pose  she’d  ever  see  it,”  replied 
Mrs.  Barnard.  “But  of  course  you  must 
put  in  some  other  names.” 

“Names  are  plenty,”  said  the  poetess, 
evasively. 

Lyddy,  below  the  currant-bushes,  had 
cried  a  few  silent  tears  when  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
nard’s  words  recalled  the  many  kind¬ 
nesses  this  good  friend  had  snown  her 
during  the  years  of  their  companionship 
and  then,  as  the  converstion  flowed  on, 
she  heard  words  that  burnt  themselves 
into  her  heart.  Her  eyes  grew  strained 
and  bright,  her  breathing  became  ab¬ 
rupt,  her  cheeks  reddened  until  as  she 
stood  she  seemed  to  be  growing  years 
younger.  Then,  as  the  rocking  and  chat¬ 
ting  uegan  again  in  the  darkened  parlor, 
she  slipped  away. — Woman’s  Home 
Companion. 

Rural  Recipes. 

To-day  we  had  a  guest  at  lunch, 

’Twas  her  first  meal  with  us; 

Her  table  manners  were  most  rude 

Her  plate  an  awful  muss. 

She  poked  her  fingers  in  the  jam, 

And  ran  them  through  her  hair; 

She  used  no  knife  or  fork  or  spoon, 

But  did  not  seem  to  care. 

My  wife  was  shocked,  and  so  was  I; 

You  will  be  'till  you’re  told 
That  this  rude  guest  who  lunched  with  us 

Is  only  two  years  old. 

—Table  Talk. 

Some  one  asks  Table  Talk  for  a  recipe 
for  ubble  and  squeak.  This  is  the  old 
name  for  a  warmed-over  dish  of  cold 
meat  and  cabbage,  the  meat  used  being 
boiled  beef,  fresh  or  corned,  or  cold 
roast  beef.  Cut  about  two  pounds  of 
lean  cold  meat  in  small,  rather  thin 
slices.  Put  them  in  a  pan  with  one 
tablespoonful  of  hot  dripping  and  let 
them  color  quickly.  Chop  the  boiled 
cabbage  and  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste  and  stir  over  the  fire 
until  smoking  hot  and  just  beginning 
to  color.  Turn  it  out  on  a  heated  plat¬ 
ter  and  press  it  down  in  the  center,  in 
this  hollow  arrange  the  browned  meat 
and  send  at  once  to  the  table. 

Recipes  for  sour  cream  pie  have  been 
given  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  before,  but  this 
is  the  way  Miss  Cornelia  Bedford  makes 


it:  Line  two  pie  plates  with  puff  paste 
rolled  out  very  thin,  prick  well  with  a 
fork  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  Mix  to¬ 
gether  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  sugar, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  a  pinch 
of  salt  and  the  grated  rind  of  one  lemon. 
Add  gradually  to  this  four  well-beaten 
eggs,  one  pint  of  thick  sour  cream  and 
the  strained  juice  of  one-half  of  a  lemon. 
Pour  into  the  baked  crusts  and  return 
to  the  oven,  which  should  be  cooler  than 
before,  until  the  mixture  is  firm  in  the 
center.  Serve  very  cold. 

Fruit  farina  is  a  dainty  dessert  made 
as  follows:  Into  one  quart  of  rapidly 
boiling  water  sprinkle  three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  farina.  Stir  until  it  boils  and 
begins  to  swell  evenly,  then  simmer  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  stirring  oc¬ 
casionally.  Add  one  pint  of  ripe  ber¬ 
ries,  chopped  apples  or  cut  fruit,  one- 
quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten  and  con¬ 
tinue  tne  cooking  until  the  fruit  is  ten¬ 
der,  the  turn  into  a  serving  dish.  Serve 
cold  with  cream. 

Here  is  another  recipe  for  the  same 
dish:  Stew  sufficient  ripe  berries  in  a 
little  water  to  give  one  quart  when 
pressed  through  a  fine  sieve.  Heat  to 
the  boiling  point,  sweeten  to  taste  and 
sprinkle  in  two  and  a  half  tablespoonfuls 
of  farina.  Add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  boil 
gently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
stirring  often  to  keep  from  lumping. 
Serve  cold  with  cream. 

Raisin  lemon  pie  is  a  slight  variation 
from  the  ordinary  recipe.  One  cupful  of 
chopped  raisins,  one  cupful  of  water, 
one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  one  lemon.  Cut 
the  rind  off  as  thin  as  possible,  remove 
the  pulp,  take  out  seeds  and  chop  fine; 
boil  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Bake 
with  upper  and  lower  crusts. 

Sweet-potato  waffles  may  be  made 
thus:  Mix  well  together  two  heaping 
tablespoonfuls  of  mashed  sweet  potatoes, 
one  of  melted  butter,  one  of  sugar,  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  than  a  pint  of  sweet  milk,  four 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  powder,  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  beaten  stiff.  Oil  the  waffle  iron 
well  and  bake  to  a  delicate  brown. 
Serve  with  maple  syrup,  or  honey-cream 
sauce.  This  sauce  is  made  by  beating- 
one  cupful  of  comb  honey  (first  cut  into 
bits,  and  press  out  as  much  of  the  comb 
as  possible)  into  one  pint  of  whipped 
cream.  Delicious. 


When  a  man  lives  with  God  his  voice 
shall  be  as  sweet  as  the  murmur  of  the 
brook  and  the  rustle  of  the  corn. — Emer¬ 
son. 

Covetous  men  need  money  least,  yet 
most  affect  and  seek;  prodigals,  who 
need  it  most,  do  least  regard  it. — Theo¬ 
dore  Parker. 

Believe  in  the  divine  right  of  kings  I 
never  snail —  except  in  the  divine  right 
to  be  kingly  men,  which  all  men  share. 
— James  Lane  Allen. 


Elgin  Watches 

possess  every  desirable  modern 
improvement  —  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be 

The  World’s  Standard 

in  accurate  time-telling  and  en¬ 
durance.  Jewelers  everywhere 
sell  and  warrant  the 

Genuine  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin 

An  Elgin  Watch  always 
has  the  word  “Elgin”  en¬ 
graved  on  the  works — 
fully  guaranteed. 

ltooklc-t  Free. 


ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
ELGIN,  ILL. 
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§  B.T.  Babbitts  Best  Soap  0 
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O 
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°  —  - 
O  Real,  solid,  long-lasting,  economi- O 
O  cal  excellence  O 

O  There  isn’t,  and  can’t  be,  better O 
O  soap,  and  its  users  don’t  believe  there’s  O 
O  any  nearly  as  good  O 

O  No  premiums,  and  no  catch-penny  O 
O  schemes  CT 

O  Th  e  soap  for  folks  who  want  their  O 
O  money’s  worth  of  soap  O 

o  o 

O  Made  by  B.T.  Babbitt,  New  Y ork  O 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


placed  in  our 
hands  will  place 
in  yours(  freight 
prepaid)  the 
very  best  possi¬ 
ble  instrument 
for  dissipating 
darkness, viz :  a 

Dietz 
Crystal 
Lantern 

Heavy  square 
tube -frame, 
simple  anti-fuss  side-lift,  glass 
non-leakable  oil  font,  burner  and 
globe  securely  locked  down. 

As  for  light,  it  furnishes  a  veri¬ 
table  flood  of  it— indeed  ’tis  an 
open  question  which  is  “  lightest  ” 
the  lantern  or  its  cost.  Shall  we 
mail  you  (free  of  course)  our  little 
Lamp  Booklet  ? 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY 
By  Laight  Street 
Established  in  1840.  N ew  York 


SAVE  !4  your 


FUEL 


now  wasted 
up  chimney 

BY  USING 


THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 


COST  $2.00  AND  UP. 

Money  refunded  if  not.  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in 
heating  homos. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

s*7  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Cut  Price  Books 


We  have  in  stock  some  books  that  have  not  been 
recently  advertised,  and  are  likely  to  become  shelf- 
sotled  unless  disposed  of.  Some  are  slightly  soiled 
now.  We  are  going  to  sell  them  at  cut  prices  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  stock  on  hand.  When  any  stock  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  we  will  take  It  out  of  the  list.  We  give  the 
number  of  each  on  hand,  and  regular  price  as  well 
as  cut  price. 


4.  Everybody's  Paint  Book . $i.uu 


5.  Feeding  Animals  .  2.00 

ti.  People's  Horses.  Cattle,  Sheep  and 

Swine  Doctor .  1.50 

HO.  Camellia  Culture .  j.’gs 

12.  Annals  of  Horticulture,  1892 .  f.oo 

HO.  Horticulturist's  ltule  Book .  50 

30.  Celery  Growing  and  Marketing .  1.00 

150.  Cauliflower.  Crozler .  j.’jjo 

100.  Cooking  Cauliflower .  20 

100.  Fruit  Packages . 20 

100.  Accidents  and  Emergences .  .20 

100.  How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long .  .20 

100.  Tuberous  Begonias .  .20 

SO.  Canning  and  Preserving.  Young..  .20 

100.  Landscape  Gardening.  Long _ _ _  .60 

50.  The  New  Botany.  Beal .  .26 

100.  Milk:  Making  and  Marketing. ... .  [20 

100.  Fertilizers  and  Fruits . 20 

50.  Fertilizer  Farming . [  .20 

50.  Fertilizers  and  Fruits .  [20 

50.  The  Business  Hen.  Collingwood..  40 

40.  Ensilage  and  the  Silo . 20 

100.  Chemicals  &  Clover.  Collingwood  ,2i> 

100.  Trees  For  Street  and  Shade.  . . 20 

100.  Country  Roads .  .20 

100.  Chrysanthemum  Culture.  Pape  r 

Morton . (jo 

50.  Chrysanthemum  Culture.  Cloth 

Morton .  1.00 


Cut 

Price. 

$0.25 

1.00 

.75 

.50 

.40 

.20 

.50 

.50 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.25 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.30 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 


.20 


.40 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  stock  of  some  of  these 
books  is  quite  limited.  When  these  are  gone,  no 
more  are  to  be  had  at  the  price.  Send  in  your  order 
at  once  for  what  you  want. 
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MARKETS. 


ASK  FOR  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

Readers  who  would  like  to  have  quota¬ 
tions  given  on  other  products  than  those 
named  below  are  invited  to  make  their 
wants  known. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

BUTTER  has  declined  one  cent  and  trade 
Is  dull,  as  most  buyers  stocked  up  earlier 
in  the  week. 

BEANS.— All  grades  of  white  beans  are 
firm,  but  holders  show  no  disposition  to  ad¬ 
vance  prices  further.  Marrows  are  scarce 
and  wanted  at  $2.40  per  bushel. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  steady.  The  Ohio 
crop  bulletin  makes  the  yield  for  that 
State  10, 139,187  bushels,  and  reports  38  per 
cent  of  the  acreage  sown  abandoned.  Corn 
is  weak.  There  are  some  rumors  of  wet- 
weather  damage,  but  not  enough  materially 
to  affect  the  price.  A  small  export  trade 
in  oats  is  reported.  There  are  no  new 
features  in  rye  and  barley. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  the  first 
three  days  of  this  week  were  7,512  cattle, 
89  cows,  4,759  calves,  28,448  sheep,  and  21,648 
hogs.  Steers  sold  at  $4.70  to  $5.36  per  100 
pounds;  bulls,  $2.65  to  $5,  and  cows,  $1.40  to 
$3.25.  Most  of  the  milch  cows  brought  from 
$30  to  $50.  Veal  calves  sold  at  $4  to  $8; 
little  calves,  $3.75  to  $4,  and  grassers,  $2.25 
to  $2.76.  Trade  in  sheep  was  dull,  common 
to  choice  going  at  $2.50  to  $4,  and  lambs, 
$4.50  to  $5.50.  _ 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  October  6,  1900. 
BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

June,  extra  . 

June,  seconds  to  firsts . 

State,  dairy,  half  firkins,  extra. 

Firsts  . 

Thirds  to  seconds  . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

West.,  imitation  cream'ry,  best. 

Lower  grades  . 

W’n,  factory,  June  pack,  fancy. 

Fresh,  finest  . 

Seconds  . 

Low  grades  . 

Renovated  butter,  fancy . 

Common  to  prime . 


21  © 
20  © 
18  © 
16  © 
—  © 
17%@ 
20%® 
18  © 
15  © 
20  © 


EGGS. 


QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

Penn.  &  State,  prime,  per  doz...  20  © 
W’n,  southerly  sec.,  fair  to  g  d.  19  © 

section,  firsts  .  —  © 

W‘n,  southerly  sec.,  fair  to  g’d.  19  © 


20% 

19 
17 

20% 

20 


19 

17% 

20% 

19 

I  *  % 

16 


lo-, 

16% 

14% 

14% 

18% 

17% 


21 

19% 

20 

19% 


QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penn.,  prime  to  choice..  20  ©  21 
W’n,  candled,  selected,  fancy...  18%©  19 

Good  to  prime .  17%©  18 

West.  &  Southwest,  poor  to  fair.  15  ©  16 
W’n  dirties,  candled,  30-doz.  cs.2  75  @3  90 

Uncandled,  30-doz.  case . 2  70  @3  60 

W’n  checks,  30-doz.  case . 2  25  @3  30 

Western  refrig’r,  early  packed, 

choice,  storage  paid .  17  ©  17% 

Early  packed,  prime .  16  ©  16% 

Fair  to  good .  14 %©  15% 

Common  .  13  @  14 

Dirties,  good  to  prime .  12  ©  13 


FRUITS. 


Peaches,  Md.  &  Del.,  carrier.... 

Jersey,  basket  . 

Md.  &  Del.,  basket . 

Pine  Island,  carrier . 

Basket  . 

Upriver,  carrier  . 

Upriver,  basket  . 

Mich.,  per  bu . 

Plums,  State,  large,  blue,  10-lb. 
basket  •••••••••  «••••••••••••••» 

Green  Gage,  10-lb.  basket . 

Prunes,  10-lb.  basket . 

Damson,  10-lb.  basket . 

Pears,  com.  kinds,  nearby,  bbl. . 

Bartlett  . 

Seckel,  bbl . 

Buerre  Bose,  bbl . 

Apples,  common,  bbl . 

Gravenstein,  h.  p.,  bbl . 

Codling,  h.  p.,  bbl . 

Maiden’s  Blush,  bbl . 

Twenty-ounce,  bbl . 

Fall  pippin,  bbl . 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

Greening,  bbl . 

Grapes,  black  kinds,  carrier . 

Niagara,  carrier  . 

Delaware,  carrier  . 

W.  N.  Y.,  Del.,  small  bskt . 

Niagara,  small  basket . 

W.  N.  Y.,  Concord,  small  bskt. 

Catawba,  small  basket . 

W.  N.  Y.,  large,  red,  small  bskt. 

Bulk  stock,  Del.,  100  lb . 

Niagara,  100  lb . 

Black,  100  lb . 

Muskmelons,  Rocky  Ford,  Col., 

crate  . 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  dark, 

barrel  . 

Crate  . . 


50 
30 
30 
1  00 
30 
75 
25 
1  00 

30 

12 

30 

15 

75 

1  50 

2  50 
1  60 

75 
2  00 
1  50 
1  60 
1  50 
1  75 
1  25 
1  50 
30 
40 
60 
10 
8 
6 
8 
7 

1  25 
1  00 

2  00 

5  00 
1  65 


@3  25 

@5  75 
@1  80 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red  elevator .  80%@  — 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth .  87%©  — 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth .  90%©  — 

Corn,  No.  2,  white,  elevator .  49  (g)  — 

No.  2,  yellow .  49%@  — 

Oats,  No.  2,  white,  in  elevatoi 
Rye,  No.  2,  West’n,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf.  55%@  — 
State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track..  65  ©  66 

Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.  N.  Y .  43  ©  47 

Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  54  ©  62 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 


Hay,  No.  1 . 

.  85  © 

90 

No.  2  . . 

.  80  © 

82% 

No.  3  . 

.  75  © 

77% 

Clover  . 

.  65  @ 

70 

Clover,  mixed  . 

.  70  © 

75 

Straw,  rye,  long . 

.  66  © 

70 

Oat  . 

.  40  © 

45 

POTATOES. 

L.  I.,  prime,  in  bulk,  per  bbl _ 1  37  @1  62 

State  &  West.,  per  180  lbs . 1  25  (jAl  50 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl..l  25  ©  1  37 

Long,  per  bbl . 1  00  ©1  25 

Sweets,  Jersey,  per  d.  h.  bbl _ 1  75  ©2  25 

Jersey,  per  cloth  top,  bbl . 1  50  ©2  00 

Jersey,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00  ©1  25 

Southern,  per  bbl .  —  fed.  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  lb.... .  —  ©  9 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  ©  10 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  ©  6 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  9  ©  10 

Ducks,  average  W’n,  per  pair...  50  ©  6o 

Geese,  average  W’n,  per  pair...l  00  ©1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  ©  20 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 


Turkeys,  S’p'g,  dry-picked,  f’ey.  12  ©  13 

Spring,  scalded,  fancy .  11  ©  12 

Spring,  poor  to  good .  6  ©  10 

Old  hens,  average  best .  9  ©  10 

Old  toms,  average  grades .  —  ©  8 

Old,  poor  .  6  ©  7 

Phila.  Spring  chicken,  selected, 

large  .  16  @  17 

Mixed  weights  .  13  15 

Western  Spring  chickens,  dry- 

picked,  large  .  —  @  It 

Scalded,  large  .  10  ©  — 

Medium  weights  .  9  ©  i 

Southern  Spring  chickens,  aver¬ 
age  weight,  best .  —  ©  10 

Western  and  Southern  chickens, 

fair  to  good .  8%@  9% 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to  c’h.  —  ©  11 
Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb...  10%®  11 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  10  ®  10% 

Southern  &  Southw’n,  per  lb..  10  ©  10*,. 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6  ®  6% 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  &  East.,  Sp’g,  lb..  12  ©  13 

Western,  per  lb .  7  ©  9 

Geese,  Eastern,  Sp'g,  wh.,  lb _  14  ©  15 

Eastern,  Spring,  dark .  11  ©  12% 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  wh.,  doz.2  25  ©2  50 


Culls,  per  doz .  50  ©  75 


GAME. 

Partridges,  per  pair . 1  75  @2  00 

Grouse,  drawn,  per  pair .  50  ©  75 

Undrawn,  per  pair .  90  ©1  00 

Woodcock,  per  pair . 1  00  ©1  25 

Eng.  snipe  &  Gold,  plo,  fr’z,  dz.2  25  ©2  50 

Gold,  plov.,  fresh .  —  ©1  60 

Grass  plover,  per  doz . 1  50  ©2  25 

Small  snipe,  per  doz .  —  ©  50 

Reed  birds,  per  doz .  30  ©  60 

Rice  birds,  per  doz .  50  ©  75 

Wild  ducks,  Mallard,  per  pair..  65  ©  75 

Teal,  blue- wing,  per  pair .  30  ©  40 

Teal,  green-wing,  per  pair .  25  ©  30 

Venison,  fresh  saddles,  per  lb..  25  ©  30 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  average,  prime .  9%@  10 

Fair  to  good .  8  ©  9 

Common  .  5  ©  7 

Buttermilks  .  4  ©  5 

Grassers,  large  .  3  ©  4 

Do,  small  .  3  ®  5 


VEGETABLES. 


Beets,  L.  I.,  100  bchs .  75  @1  00 

Cucumbers,  bbls . 2  00  ©4  50 

Onions,  Conn.  &  L.  I.,  wh.,  bbl. 2  00  ©3  00 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  red,  bbl . 1  z5  @1  50 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  yellow,  bbl . 1  25  ©1  50 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag . 1  25  ©2  60 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag . 1  00  ®1  12 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag .  75  ©  1  12 

Western,  yellow,  bbl . l  25  ©  — 

State,  yellow,  bbl . l  25  ©  — 

Small,  white,  pickle,  bbl . 2  50  ©3  50 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl .  60  ©  75 

Hubbard,  bbl .  75  ©1  00 

String  beans,  State,  bu .  30  ©  50 

Virginia,  basket  .  25  ©  40 

L.  I.,  bag .  50  ©  75 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  bbl .  75  ©  85 

Canada,  Russia,  bbl .  85  ©  90 

Tomatoes,  Jersey  .  40  @  60 

Corn,  Jersey,  100 .  50  ©1  00 

Peppers,  bbl .  60  ©1  00 

Celery  .  io  ©  50 

Cucumbers,  pickles  . 1  50  ©3  50 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50  ©1  00 

Lima  beans,  Jersey,  potato,  bag.  75  ©1  25 

Jersey,  flat,  bag .  50  @  75 

Carrots,  washed,  bbl . l  00  @1  25 

Unwashed,  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Lettuce,  Eastern,  case .  50  ©1  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  bbl .  25  ©2  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  5  ©  8 

Pumpkins,  bbl .  40  @  60 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  within  26-cen 
freight  zone,  three  cents  per  quart. 


There  will  be  about  as  many  cows  and 
heifers  as  usual  this  Fall;  good  cows  from 
$20  to  $25;  heifers,  $10  to  $20;  farrow  cows, 
$10  to  $20.  There  are  not  many  dry  cows 
for  sale.  p,  y,  p, 

Lacona,  N.  Y. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


CfiD  Cll  E— A  few  thousand  bushels  nice 
■  Un  OALC  Winter  Apples.  Also,  nice  Fruit 
Farm  of  20  acres,  in  city  of  Ithaca.  Address 
A.  P.  HOPPER  &  SON.  223  Chestnut  St..  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Fob  Sale. — A  fine  Michigan  farm  of 

160  acres,  2%  miles  from  a  city  of  7,000.  schoolhouse 
but  H  of  a  mile  from  the  house,  university  but  7 
miles,  and  State  Normal  College,  2%  miles.  Good 
buildings  and  water,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds.  No 
marsh;  fenced.  Mrs.  G.  M.  Voorhees,  Ypsilanti,Mich 


Oldest  Commission  House  in  New  York  K 

Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Pork,  Poultry,  Dressed  Calves, 
Game,  etc.  E.  B.  Woodward,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


SHIP 


1  your  APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES, 
GRAPE8,  BUTTER,  SOUTHERN 
PRODUCE,  etc.,  to  SAMUEL 
WHITTON,  Commission  Merchant,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Write  for  prices.  Ref.:  Bradstreet’s  Mer.  Agency. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 


BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  8tock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


BAT  VAT  TVTV  TVotwe’*  Wonderful  Healing  Salve. 
fiAMmUailiil  Man  or  Beast.  Druggists;  25-50c.  Trial 
size,  4c.,  from  B.  H.  DE  HUY,  Ph  B.,  Abilene,  Kan 


A  Liberal  Offer J+ 

The  Thrice-a.-'CDeeK.'World  from 
now  \irvtil  aTter  Election.  (Novem¬ 
ber  15)  a.nd  the  600-Page  1 World 
Almanac  SSL  Encyclopedia  for 
30  cents  in  stamps.  Offer 

limited.  Order  at  once, 


X 


SPECIAL  ISSUE. 

^  Worlds 
Almanac 


Touith 


Campaign 
Supplement 

A  political  guide  book ;  just  what  every  | 
voter  needs.  Indispensable  to  politicians. 

Also  a  complete  statement  of  the  Chinese 
situation,  with  large  map  of  China,  on  heavy 
paper ,  printed  in  two  colors. 

Partial  Contents  of  the  Special  Supplement: 


SHOULD  THE  WAR  TAXES  BE 
REPEALED? 

See  The  World  Almanac  Campaign 
Supplement,  Just  issued. 

DO  YOU  FAVOR  A  MORE  EFFEC¬ 
TIVE  RESTRICTION  OF  THE 
IMMIGRATION  OF  CHEAP  LA¬ 
BOR  FROM  FOREIGN  LANDS? 

See  The  World  Almanac  Campaign 
Supplement,  just  issued. 

DO  YOU  FAVOR  THE  ELECTION 
OF  UNITED  STATES  SENA¬ 
TORS  BY  DIRECT  VOTE  OF 
THE  PEOPLE? 

See  The  World  Almanac  Campaign 
Supplement,  Just  Issued. 

DO  YOU  FAVOR  THE  RETEN¬ 
TION  OF  AMERICAN  TROOPS 
IN  THE  PHILIPPINES? 

See  The  World  Almanac  Campaign 
Supplement.  Just  issued. 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT  DO  YOU  FA¬ 
VOR  THE  BUILDING  OF  AN 
ISTHMIAN  CANAL  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES? 

See  The  World  Almanac  Campaign 
Supplement,  Just  Issued. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  LIST  OF  PRES¬ 
IDENTIAL  NOMINEES  OF  THE 
VARIOUS  PARTIES? 

See  The  World  Almanac  Campaign 
Supplement,  Just  Issued. 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  COPY  OF  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  AND  REPUBLI¬ 
CAN  PLATFORMS? 

See  The  World  Almanac  Campaign 
Supplement,  Just  Issued. 

ARE  YOU  THOROUGHLY  POST¬ 
ED  ON  THE  CHINESE  QUES¬ 
TION  AND  THE  CAUSES  THAT 
LED  UP  TO  IT? 

See  The  World  Almanac  Campaign 
Supplement,  Just  Issued. 

HAVE  YOU  STATISTICS  AT 
HAND  DESCRIBING  THE  RAV¬ 
AGES  OF  THE  FAMINE  IN  IN¬ 
DIA? 

<tee  The  Wj..u  Almanac  Oampalgn 
Supplement,  just  issued. 

DO  YOU  WANT  1,000  FACTS  AL¬ 
WAYS  AT  HAND  FOR  CON¬ 
VENIENT  REFERENCE? 

Buy  The  World  Almanac  and  En¬ 
cyclopedia. 


The  Vorld  Almanac  proper  is  600  pages,  and  requires 
eight  pages  of  small  type  for  table  of  contents. 


Just  from  the  Press! 

Every  politician  and  every  voter  should  hahea  copy  of  the 
World  Almanac  Ttoith  Special  Campaign  Supplement . 

COMBINATION  OFFERS  : 

Rural  New  Yorker  and  Thrice-a-Week  World,  per  year,  $L65. 

Rural  New  Yorker,  Thrice-a-Week  World  and  World  Almanac,  $1.85. 
Rural  New  Yorker  and  World  Almanac,  51-20. 

600-PAGE  WORLD  ALMANAC  &  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Special  Supplement,  Map  of  China  and  eighteen  copies  of 
the  Thrice-a-Week  World  for  30c.,  postage  paid. 

Address  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 

New  York. 
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The  Daily  Rewards 

to  agents  last  week  follow.  On  Monday, 
October  1,  two  agents  sent  clubs  of  equal 
size.  We  divided  the  $2  between  them. 
That  seemed  fair  : 


n  t  .  I  J.  H.  Bowker,  N.  Y . 

I  S.  F.  Johnson,  O . 

Oct.  2.  Jos.  Schaffer,  Pa . 

Oct.  3.  Ronson  German,  Mich . 

Oct.  4.  Jno.  L.  Emlet,  O . 

Oct.  5.  Mrs.  Marcell  H.  Smith,  N.  H _ 

Oct.  6.  J.  H.  Bowker,  N.  Y . 


5  y. ;  10  t. 
30  t. 

3y. 

4  y.;  8 1. 

2  y.;  19 1. 
2  y.;  5  t. 

5  y. ;  10  t. 


Everyone  will  see  that  these  clubs  are 
small.  That  is  the  way  they  come.  Why 
don't  you  try  your  hand  ? 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

NEW  YORK. 


MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  TJp  Here  and  There. 

LIVE  POULTRY. — The  Jewish  holidays 
of  this  week,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
of  next  week  have  attracted  excessive 
supplies  of  poultry,  and  a  number  of  cars 
have  had  to  be  held  in  New  Jersey  un¬ 
loaded.  It  Is  probable,  however,  that  the 
bulk  of  the  extra  supply  is  here  now,  and 
the  market  may  get  cleaned  up  in  fair 
shape  without  any  serious  drop  in  prices. 
After  these  holidays  are  over,  live  poultry 
prices  will  get  on  a  normal  basis  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  regular  demand. 

VEGETABLES.— Cauliflower  is  selling 
low,  an  average  price  being  $1  per  barrel. 
A  large  part  of  that  offered  now  is  poor; 
extra  stock  would  bring  $2  or  more.  There 
is  such  a  flood  of  onions  that  none  but  the 
choicest  are  selling  at  fair  prices.  When 
the  present  surplus  is  cleared  out,  better 
prices  are  expected.  Potatoes  have  had  a 
temporary  drop,  the  best  Long  Island 
bringing  only  $1.62.  There  is  no  prob¬ 
ability  that  these  conditions  will  continue, 
as  all  reports  show  that  the  crop  is  light. 
Southerr.  sweets  are  firmer. 

A  PUMPKIN  DEAL. — A  friend  on  Long 
Island  says  that  he  recently  shipped  eight 
barrels  of  pumpkins  to  a  vegetable  dealer 
in  New  York  to  be  sold  on  commission. 
He  has  just  been  notified  that  the  amount 
the  pumpkins  sold  for  lacked  just  63  cents 
of  being  enough  to  pay  the  freight.  Hence 
he  has  to  pay  this  shortage,  in  addition 
to  the  labor  of  raising  and  marketing  the 
vegetables  for  nothing.  He  does  not  ap¬ 
preciate  this  kind  of  a  rebate,  but  it  is 
nothing  unusual  for  produce,  particularly 
perishable  stuff,  to  sell  for  less  than 
enough  to  pay  charges,  if  it  happens  to 
arrive  in  an  unfavorable  time.  This  shows 
the  need  of  keeping  a  careful  watch  of  the 
market,  and  shipping  only  on  the  advice 
of  reliable  receivers. 

A  REMARKABLE  SOAP.— One  of  the 
curiosities  seen  around  the  markets  is  a 
peddler  with  a  variety  of  cleansing  ma¬ 
terial,  which,  according  to  his  recom¬ 
mendation,  discounts  any  other  soap,  and 
has  all  of  the  virtues  that  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  patent  medicine  man  ever  dared 
claim  for  his  product.  The  peddler  is 
bareheaded,  and  starts  the  show  by  wet¬ 
ting  his  hair,  rubbing  on  some  soap,  and 
working  it  into  such  a  lather  that  he 
resembles  a  stage  Santa  Claus.  This  is 
supposed  to  prove  its  excellence  for  sham¬ 
pooing.  Then  he  soaps  his  arm,  and 
guarantees  that  the  purifying  properties 
penetrate  the  skin,  cleanse  the  blood,  and 
so  invigorate  the  liver  that  no  one  who 
uses  it  for  bathing  will  ever  get  up  in 
the  morning  with  a  tired  and  discouraged 
feeling.  He  did  not  say  whether  it  would 
cure  a  man  of  slandering  or  cheating  his 
neighbors,  but  possibly  he  would  have  got 
to  that  if  I  had  waited  to  hear  the  rest 
of  his  story. 

BIRDS  AND  REPTILES  FOR  SALE.— 
I  stopped  in  front  of  an  Eighth  Avenue 
store  dealing  in  parrots  and  other  pets. 
The  parrots  were  having  a  jolly  time.  One 
laughed;  another  cried  like  a  child;  while 
another  sang  a  bit  of  a  ridiculous  song. 
In  the  window  was  a  tank  containing  a 
lot  of  frogs,  some  whoppers  five  or  six 
inches  long.  They  did  not  feel  enough 
at  home,  however,  to  give  any  of  those 
melodious,  far-reaching  bellows  that  one 
hears  from  a  pond  some  warm  night  when 
the  bullfrogs  have  their  voices  in  full 
tune.  But  what  attracted  most  attention 
was  a  wire  cage  full  of  snakes  and  lizards. 
In  the  crotch  of  a  little  tree,  two  quarts 
of  them  were  coiled  up  together,  some 
sound  asleep  and  others  squirming  around 
a  little.  Occasionally  a  lizard  would  lose 
his  hold  and  drop  to  the  bottom.  The 
snakes  were  so  twisted  and  mixed  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  reptiles  that  one  could  not 
tell  which  was  which.  As  a  rule  they 
were  a  sociable  lot,  with  the  exception  of 
a  rusty-brown  lizard  a  foot  long,  which 
none  of  the  others  had  anything  to  do 
with.  Once  he  gaped,  opening  his  mouth 
wide  enough  to  swallow  one  of  the  smaller 
ones.  Perhaps  that  was  the  reason  they 
kept  out  of  his  way.  He  evidently  could 
not  climb  the  tree. 
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BUTCHERS’  BLOCKS.-A  reader  wishes 
to  know  where  he  can  dispose  Of  timber 
suitable  for  the  blocks  used  by  butchers. 
There  is  no  very  great  trade  in  these 
blocks,  as  when  a  butcher  gets  one  it 
lasts  him  for  a  long  time;  and  it  would 
scarcely  pay  anyone  to  ship  the  material 
here  from  any  great  distance,  as  the 
freight  charges  would  eat  up  all  of  the 
profits.  Maple  is  a  favorite  wood  for  this 
purpose.  It  must  be  sound  and  free  from 
splits.  Cuts  from  18  to  30  inches  are  used, 
and  they  should  be  20  to  36  inches  in 
diameter.  James  McLean  &  Co.,  561-571 
West  Thirty-fourth  St.,  this  city,  are  in 
the  market  for  a  limited  amount  of  this 
timber.  They  are  able  to  get  good  cuts 
delivered  to  them  for  $2.50  to  $3.50  each. 
Anyone  desiring  to  dispose  of  material  of 
this  sort  should  write  giving  full  parti¬ 
culars  of  what  they  have  to  offer,  and 
ask  for  instructions  in  regard  to  the 
length  of  cuts  wanted,  etc.  Another  form 
of  block  is  made  of  sound  four-inch  plank, 
at  least  24  to  30  inches  wide. 

ANOTHER  FRAUD. — The  Chicago 
Packer  gives  an  account  of  a  man  call¬ 
ing  himself  C.  E.  Battelle,  who  has  been 
floating  around  in  the  commission  busi¬ 
ness  in  St.  Louis,  Quincy,  and  other  cities 
of  the  Central  West,  and  is  now  said  to 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  According 
to  this  account  he  receives  country  pro¬ 
duce  when  he  can  get  it,  and  preaches  and 
philosophizes  between  times.  He  does  not 
differ  much  from  other  frauds  in  this  line, 
except  that  he  has  an  unusual  gift  for 
writing  attractive  letters,  and  a  self  con¬ 
ceit  that  would  discount  a  prize  turkey 
gobbler.  When  the  Packer’s  reporter 
interviewed  him  to  learn  for  a  correspond¬ 
ent  something  about  his  standing  and 
prospects  of  his  continuing  in  business,  he 
is  said  to  have  replied  pompously:  “Men 
may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  I  go  on 
forever.”  With  numerous  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  smooth  talk  he  seems  to  have 
induced  a  number  of  reliable  merchants  to 
take  him  in  to  boom  their  business,  with 
the  result  that  they  are  usually  out  of 
pocket,  one  man  losing  $600.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  many  of  the  people  who  sent 
him  produce  are  still  looking  for  their 
pay.  Where  a  man  is  found  in  a  town 
working  a  game  of  this  sort,  the  proper 
treatment  would  be  for  the  citizens  to 
invite  him  to  a  banquet  with  tar  and 
feathers  for  the  first  course.  w.  w.  h. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  EXHIBIT. 

The  sixty-ninth  fair  of  the  American 
Institute  was  held  in  the  Berkeley 
Lyceum,  September  25  to  28.  In  every  de¬ 
partment  of  plants,  fruits,  flowers  and 
vegetables  the  quality  was  noticeably 
high,  though  the  number  of  exhibits  was 
less  than  on  some  previous  occasions. 
Superb  collections  of  grapes  were  shown 
by  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
C.  C.  Corby,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  John 
Hart,  Nutley,  N.  J.  The  last  was  parti¬ 
cularly  interesting,  as  it  included  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Prof.  Munson’s  native  hybrids, 
shown  probably  for  the  first  time.  The 
varieties  were  Carman,  Gold  Coin,  Fern 
Munson,  Big  Hope,  Herman,  Jaeger, 
Beacon  and  Muendi.  All  were  shown  in 
bunches  of  good  size  and  fine  appearance. 
Beacon  and  Jaeger  were  of  the  highest 
quality,  though  they  were  rather  out¬ 
ranked  in  this  respect  by  Brilliant,  also 
one  of  Munson’s  new  creations  included 
in  Ellwanger  &  Barry’s  exhibit.  Carman, 
which  was  also  shown  elsewhere,  seemed 
a  little  rank  in  flavor,  but  had  scarcely 
reached  maturity.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  none  of  the  Munson  grapes  succeeded 
with  Mr.  Carman  at  his  River  Edge  trial 
grounds,  but  we  are  glad  to  say  that  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  are  now  growing  very  finely 
on  the  new  Rural  Grounds  in  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J.  They  exceed  in  vigor  all 
the  standard  grapes  we  have  planted,  and 
their  fruiting  will  be  watched  with  inter¬ 
est.  Mr.  Hart  had  also  a  fine  plate  of 
Sauvignon  Jaune,  a  Vinifera  or  raisin 
grape  grown,  and  well  ripened  in  the  open 
air.  Hothouse  grapes  in  great  variety 
were  shown  by  several  exhibitors. 

Some  fine  native  plums  were  shown  by 
M.  L.  Bell,  Sparkill,  N.  Y.  Golden  Beauty 
was  handsome  in  appearance  and  excel¬ 
lent  in  flavor.  A  new  hybrid,  between 
Moorman  and  Wild  Goose  was  better  than 
either  of  the  parents.  The  apple  exhibit 
was  large  and  fine,  most  of  the  standards 
being  in  very  good  form.  A  new  and 
showy  variety,  named  Peffer,  had  the 
dark  red  surface  thickly  and  uniformly 
sprinkled  over  with  white  flecks.  The  size 
was  too  small  to  render  it  of  value,  except 
for  dessert  purposes.  The  exhibit  of  pears 
by  Ellwanger  &  Barry  was  complete  and 
exhaustive,  most  of  the  varieties  being 
represented  by  typical  specimens.  The 
only  peaches  were  some  enormous  sam¬ 
ples  labeled  Wonder  grown  in  Brooklyn, 
and  Worcester  from  central  New  York. 
The  Wonder  specimens  were  11  and  12 
inches  in  circumference,  yellow  freestones 
otf  perfect  Melocoton  quality.  The  Wor¬ 
cester  was  quite  similar,  but  rather  less 


in  size.  A  peach  specialist  present  thought 
both  were  phenomenal  specimens  of  the 
Globe,  an  immense  yellow  peach  of  high 
quality,  but  not  productive  enough  for 
general  planting. 

The  Manhattan  State  Hospital  made  a 
splendid  exhibit  of  vegetables,  decorative 
plants,  including  Ruby  King  peppers  grow¬ 
ing  in  pots,  and  fruits.  It  was  most  com¬ 
plete  and  extensive,  filling  one  of  the 
largest  tables  in  the  hall.  The  various 
products  were  grown  by  the  hospital 
inmates.  The  garden  vegetables  were  re¬ 
markable  for  fine  development  and  uni¬ 
form  high  quality.  The  brilliant  colors  of 
the  various  tomatoes  and  peppers  did  much 
to  lighten  the  effect  of  this  section. 
Among  flowers,  the  Dahlia  greatly  pre¬ 
dominated,  and  many  large  and  brilliant 
exhibits  were  made  by  both  professionals 
and  amateurs.  This  elegant  Autumn 
flower  has  again  gained  high  favor.  Sev¬ 
eral  fine  collections  df  blooming  orchids 
were  shown,  but  the  best  feature  of  the 
decorative  section  was  a  really  grand  ex¬ 
hibit  of  fancy-leaved  Caladiums  in  many 
named  varieties. 


The  Indiana  State  Fair.— The  Indiana 
State  Fair  was  fully  up  to  the  promise 
made  for  it  by  the  officers  and  managers, 
and  generally  filled  the  expectations  of  all 
who  went  to  see  it  on  the  strength  of  the 
widely-advertised  attractions.  It  was  a 
magnifleant  presentation  df  the  innumer¬ 
able  products  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  rapid 
progress  being  made  in  Indiana  in  all 
branches  of  industry.  The  weather  was 
unfavorable  for  two  days,  but  Friday  was 
a  record-breaker  in  respect  to  attendance, 
and  the  receipts  will  equal  the  expenses 
and  leave  a  small  balance.  Every  depart¬ 
ment  was  filled  with  exhibits  generally  of 
superior  merit.  Thousands  of  farmers 
and  stock  raisers  learned  just  what  they 
wanted  to  know,  and  went  home  with 
their  selections  made.  The  live-stock  show 
was  ahead  of  any  former  year;  the  racing 
fairly  good  for  a  heavy  track.  Excellent 
music  was  furnished,  and  the  attractions 
in  general  were  clean  and  pleasing.  The 
Indiana  State  Fair  has  frequently  demon¬ 
strated  its  popularity,  but  at  no  time  more 
than  at  the  last  exhibition.  r.  d.  f. 

Queens-Nassau  (N.  Y.)  County  Fair.— 
The  fifty-ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Agricultural  Society,  of  Queens-Nassau 
Counties  were  held  at  the  fair  grounds  at 
Mineola,  September  25-29.  There  was  a 
fine  display  in  every  department,  and 
many  novelties  and  new  ideas  were  shown. 
In  the  vegetable  tent  a  fine  centerpiece 
was  exhibited  by  Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 
John  A.  Wicks  showed  some  new  seedling 
potatoes.  The  vegetables  showed  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  drought,  which  has  been  very 
severe  in  this  section  of  the  State.  In  the 
implement  department  a  new  riding  cul¬ 
tivator  was  shown  by  the  Bateman  Mfg. 
Co.  The  carriage  tents  were  well  filled 
and  attracted  a  host  of  visitors.  The 
flowers,  fruits  and  plants  were  shown  in 
the  main  building.  The  cattle  display, 
limited  to  those  owned  on  Long  Island, 
was  entirely  satisfactory.  On  the  whole 
it  was  the  best  exhibition  ever  given  by 
the  Society,  and  it  received  the  patronage 
which  it  deserved.  It  was  estimated  that 
25,000  people  were  on  the  grounds  on 
Thursday.  _ 


Whitney’s  Crossing,  N.  Y.-We  have 
had  quite  enough  rain  right  through  here 
since  July  4,  to  keep  things  growing,  but 
all  around  us  within  10  miles  it  is  very 
dry.  Hay  and  oats  very  light;  potatoes 
not  very  heavy,  but  of  good  size  and 
quantity.  h.  e.  w. 

Madison,  Conn.— The  farmers  in  this 
section  have  finished  cutting  corn,  which 
is  a  fair  crop.  Potatoes  are  mostly  dug; 
crop  light  and  small,  less  than  half  usual 
average.  Some  do  not  sort  at  all.  Rye 
crop  excellent;  the  straw  is  very  choice, 
bright  and  nice,  worth  $8  to  $10  per  ton 
in  the  barn;  hay  from  $15  to  $20.  Farmers 
are  saving  more  salt  hay  than  usual.  The 
dry  weather  has  affected  our  salt  grass; 
it  is  quite  small.  Potatoes  60  to  70  cents 
per  bushel.  Tomatoes  have  done  much 
better  than  the  first  part  af  the  season 
promised.  Should  the  frost  hold  off  two 
weeks  longer,  a  fair  crop  will  be  realized. 
The  dry  weather  has  affected  our  peaches, 
pears  and  apples  very  much.  Farmers  are 
sowing  some  rye,  although  it  is  dry  plow¬ 
ing.  No  wheat  is  raised  In  this  section. 
Eggs  are  22  cents  per  dozen.  Eggs  are 
taken  from  here  to  the  city  every  week 
regularly.  Old  hens  8  to  10  cents;  chicks 
from  10  to  12  cents  per  pound,  live.  These 
go  to  market  same  as  eggs  regularly 
weekly.  Buyers  do  not  get  much  stock 
ahead.  Business  is  rather  dull  in  farm 
products.  No  extensive  farming  is  done 
in  this  town,  as  no  ready  market,  such  as 
we  used  to  have,  now  offers.  There  are 
eight  to  10  small  private  dairies  in  town, 
from  five  to  30  cows  each.  The  largest  are 
for  butter,  the  smaller  for  milk.  There  is 
a  good  demand  for  milk  and  eggs  from 
June  15  to  September  1.  m.  h,  j. 

Madison,  Conn, 
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DISEASE 
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CANNOT  ESTABLISH  THEMSELVES 
*  IN  PURE  BLOOD  * 


MAKES  THE  BLOOD  PURE 
AND  PREVENTS  DISEASE. 

IT  GIVES  STRENGTH  T0THE5I0MAQ1 

AND  LIFE  TO  THE  LUNGS. 

IS  NOT  A  WHISKEY  MEDICINE 

*•  lw-nw?  d>«.  .. 


Are  You  Deaf?? 


All  cases  of  DEAFNESS  or  HARD-HEARINC 

are  now  CURABLE  by  our  now  invention ; onlv  those  born 
deaf  are  incurable.  HEAD  MUSES  CEASE  IMMEDIATELY. 
Describe  your  case.  Examination  and  advice  free. 
You  can  cure  yourself  at  home  at  a  nominal  cost. 

International  Aural  Clinic,  u^m'ciu&bo. 


I4TH  IMPORTATION. 

Mr.  F.  S.  PEEK,  of  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.,  will  sail  for 
England,  Scotland  and  the  Channel  Islands,  Nov. 
lOth,  for  the  Fourteenth  Time,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  have  further  Commissions  to  Select  and  Import 
Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  other  Farm  Stock  for  any 
one  wishing  to  improve  their  stock  for  breeding  or 
8how  purposes.  8afe  arrival  to  America  and  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Former  importations,  consisting 
ot  over  1000  head  of  valuable  animals,  have  been  per¬ 
sonally  selected  and  successfully  landed  in  America 
without  loss  or  injury  to  a  single  animal. 

Repeated  orders  from  many  of  the  best  breeders  in 
America  and  Canada  is  the  best  guarantee  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Many  Animals  (horses,  cattle  and  sheep)  of  Mr. 
Peer’s  selecting  have  this  year  won  highest  honors 
wherever  shown,  including  such  shows  as  Toronto. 
Ottawa  and  Halifax  exhibitions.  New- York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  other  State  fairs 
For  terms,  estimates,  etc.,  address  as  above. 


A  Darning  Machine. 

This  is  the  only  successful  darning 
machine  we  ever  saw.  We  have  tried 
others  that  were  absolutely  of  no  value. 
This  one  is  little  short  of  perfect.  It 
enables  you  to  mend  underwear,  stock¬ 
ings,  curtains,  table  linens,  clothing,  and 
does  an  endless  variety  of  art  and  fancy 
weaving  better,  easier  and  quicker  than 


by  any  other  way.  Full  directions  ac¬ 
company  each  machine.  When  a  lady 
has  once  used  this  little  machine,  she 
would  not  do  without  it  for  any  con¬ 
sideration.  We  will  send  it  postpaid  for 
31,  or  for  two  new  yearly  subscriptions 
at  31  each.  All  money  returned  if  not 
satisfied. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


PORTABLE  PENS  FOR  FARROWING 
SOWS. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  annually  raises 
a  large  number  of  pigs,  and  has  only  a 
limited  amount  of  shedroom  has,  appar¬ 
ently,  solved  the  problem  of  putting 
much  in  little,  or  making  a  little  go  a 
long  way,  so  far  as  pig  raising  is  con¬ 
cerned.  His  pigshed  is  in  the  center  of 
a  large  yard,  and  is  a  long  structure 
made  of  common  boards.  It  is  30  feet 
long,  12  feet  wide  and  six  feet  high  at 
the  corners.  The  ends  and  north  side 
are  boarded  up  tight,  while  the  south 
side  is  open.  The  roof  is  common 
boards,  and  has  sufficient  pitch  to  shed 
rain  rapidly.  The  floor  is  earth,  and  is 
about  six  inches  higher  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding  level  at  the  sides,  and  about 
12  inches  higher  in  the  center.  It  is  a 
good,  cheap  shed,  and  will  last  15  to  20 
years,  with  a  few  timely  repairs.  It  is 
always  kept  well  bedded  with  straw, 
and  his  pigs  “roost”  here  of  nights  the 
year  around.  From  the  yard  surround¬ 
ing  this  shed,  gates  open  into  two  small 
pastures  adjoining.  One  is  sown  to  rye 
the  latter  part  of  August  or  early  in 
September,  whenever  the  soil  is  in  seed¬ 
ing  condition,  and  soon  as  it  is  large 
enough  the  pigs,  big  and  litue,  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  it  an  hour  or  so  two  to  four 
days  each  week,  according  to  the  vigor 
of  its  growth.  As  early  in  the  Spring 
as  the  soil  is  firm  enough  they  are  given 
an  hour  on  it  each  day  until  it  begins 
to  joint,  when  they  run  on  it  at  will. 
The  other  pasture  is  plowed  each  Spring 


A  PORTABLE  PIG  PEN.  Flo.  263. 


at  a  time  when  the  soil  will  pulverize 
nicely,  and  sown  with  a  mixture  of  rye, 
oats,  corn  and  sorghum.  This  is  allowed 
to  get  a  foot  high  before  the  pigs  are  let 
in.  Then  they  are  given  half  an  hour  to 
an  hour  each  day.  He  manages  this  by 
letting  the  pigs  in  when  he  comes  in 
from  the  field  in  the  evening,  and  then 
bringing  them  out  after  the  chores  are 
done  and  supper  over.  He  was  led  to 
adopt  this  plan  because  his  farm  is  small 
and  a  clover  or  Blue-grass  pasture  for 
his  pigs  is  out  of  the  question.  Last 
year  he  added  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
sweet  corn  to  his  supply  of  green  feed, 
drilling  it  rather  thickly  in  rows  along¬ 
side  of  cue  pasture,  where  it  was  handy 
to  draw  over  tne  fence.  He  found  it  very 
useful  when  pasturage  ran  short  during 
the  dry  weatner. 

But  it  is  in  the  management  of  his 
breeding  sows  that  he  displays  his  gen¬ 
ius.  As  I  said,  he  has  only  one  shed  for 
his  herd,  and  instead  of  dividing  this, 
at  great  expense,  into  small  and  incon¬ 
venient  pens,  he  has  made  a  number  of 
portable  pens,  6x8  feet  square  and  four 
feet  high,  which  he  can  quickly  set  up 
or  take  down  as  may  be  required.  These 
pens  are  made  of  common  six-inch  fence 
boards.  Those  of  the  end  panels,  six 
feet  long,  are  securely  nailed  to  the  edge 
of  2x4-incli  studding  four  feet  long.  See 
diagram  1,  Fig.  263.  The  boards  of  the 
side  panels,  eight  feet  long,  are  nailed 
to  pieces  of  fencing  four  feet  long.  See 
diagram  2,  Fig.  263.  When  the  pens  are 
set  up  the  corners  are  securely  fastened 
together  with  two  %-inch  bolts,  five 
inches  long,  which  pass  through  the  up¬ 


rights  and  ends  of  lower  and  third 
boards  of  tne  side  panels,  and  the  2x4 
studding  of  the  end  panels,  as  shown. 
This  holds  them  secure.  Two  or  three 
days  before  a  sow  is  due  to  farrow  she 
is  coaxed  under  the  shed,  and  one  of  the 
pens  popped  over  her.  She  is  given  a 
litle  short  straw  for  bedding,  and  two 
small  eight  boxes,  one  for  her  soft  feed 
and  the  other  for  water.  Here  she  re¬ 
mains  until  i  er  nigs  are  a  week  or  10 
days  old,  if  the  weatner  is  warm,  longer 
if  cold.  Then  she  is  turned  out  with  the 
others.  When  the  sow  is  turned  out 
the  bolts  are  withdrawn  and  the  pen 
taken  apart  and  laid  away  on  the  cross¬ 
ties  in  the  upper  part  of  the  shed.  He 
has  six  of  these  little  pens,  but  rarely 
has  more  than  three  or  four  in  use  at 
one  time.  With  the  care  he  gives  them 
they  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  the  small¬ 
er  breeds  pens  4x6  are  large  enough. 
Tenant  farmers  will  find  these  portable 
pens  very  useful  contrivances,  because 
they  can  easily  be  moved  from  one  farm 
to  another,  and  set  up  in  any  kind  of  a 
shed  that  may  be  found  on  the  premises. 
My  friend  has  been  very  successful  with 
his  farrowing  sows.  When  put  in  the 
little  pens  they  are  amid  familiar  sur¬ 
roundings  and  make  no  fuss,  but  quiet¬ 
ly  proceed  to  making  a  nest  and  settle 
down  as  though  they  had  expected  this 
provision  to  be  made  for  them. 

Illinois.  FRED  GRUNDY. 


A  FEW  FODDER  NOTES. 

Our  conditions  do  not  seem  to  be  suit¬ 
able  for  using  the  methods  for  securing 
corn  and  corn  fodder  recently  described; 
so  we  cut  our  field  corn  after  the  usual 
methods,  putting  about  16  hills  in  a 
shock,  that  there  might  not  be  so  many 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  handle  them; 
then  haul  to  the  barn  as  soon  as  dry 
enough  and  before  the  storms  caught  us. 
For  small  pieces  of  a  few  acres  we  like 
this  method  very  well.  It  doesn’t  do  to 
leave  the  corn  standing  in  the  field  long 
if  set  up  after  this  fashion.  We  raise 
considerable  sowed  corn,  sowing  it 
thicker  than  the  station  folks  tell  us  to 
do,  and  by  so  doing  get  finer  stalks, 
which  we  think  cows  will  eat  rather 
more  readily  than  those  from  large- 
growing  corn  planted  in  hills.  We  are 
able  to  cultivate  just  as  thoroughly. 
Some  think  the  corn  not  so  nutritious 
as  that  which  is  less  thickly  seeded,  but 
we  feel  inclined  to  continue  our  present 
method  until  sure  we  ought  to  change. 
This  corn  is  cut  and  thrown  in  gavels  to 
wilt  a  little,  then  taken  to  the  barn  and 
set  up  without  packing,  where  it  cures 
out  beautifully.  It  needs  some  watching, 
for  if  it  falls  down  it  is  likely  to  hurt 
unless  set  up  again.  It  makes  what  we 
consider  excellent  food  for  cows,  though, 
of  course,  it  needs  protein  food  with  it. 

The  extremely  dry  weather  held  on  so 
late  and  so  persistently  that  it  was  a 
question  whether  to  sow  the  peas  and 
barley  after  all.  We  don’t  like  to  plow 
ground  that  is  so  very  dry,  besides  it  is 
hard  work.  About  August  10  there  was 
a  light  snower,  and  the  plow  was  at  once 
started,  not  because  it  made  plowing 
much  easier,  but  in  order  to  catch  and 
turn  under  all  the  moisture  possible. 
One  saves  a  portion  of  the  moisture  that 
way,  and  it  helps  to  rot  the  sod.  A 
iiumoer  of  experiments  with  this  dry- 
weather  plowing  have  convinced  us  that 
the  plan  of  plowing  under  moisture  is 
right.  As  soon  as  the  plowing  was  fin¬ 
ished  we  drew  on  manure,  taking  care 
to  harrow  it  in  almost  as  fast  as  spread, 
so  as  to  save  all  the  fertility  possible. 
Dry  earth  is  an  excellent  ammonia 
catcher.  After  an  abundance  of  thor¬ 
ough  harrowing  the  peas  and  barley 
were  sown,  and  now  thanks  to  a  few 
showers  that  have  fallen  and,  as  I  be¬ 


lieve,  to  the  thorough  cultivation,  the 
field  is  as  green  as  a  meadow  in  Spring, 
and  promises  a  nice  late  feed  to  cut  for 
the  cows.  We  tried  it  last  year,  under 
rather  more  favorable  conditions,  and 
were  much  pleased  with  the  experiment. 
Barley  will  grow  at  a  temperature  of  40 
degrees,  we  are  told,  and  wants  only  84 
degrees  for  its  best,  while  corn  requires 
90  degrees  to  do  its  best  work. 

ir.  IT.  L. 


Oats  Kill  IIkns.— Oats  are  a  good  food 
for  hens,  for  a  change,  but  they  should  be 
boiled  before  feeding.  A  neighbor  of  mine 
who  keeps  a  good  many  hens  was  favored 
with  a  surprise  party  this  Fall,  the  party 
being  held  in  a  grore,  in  the  form  of  a 
picnic.  The  visiting  friends  helped  to  make 
their  call  pleasant  by  bringing  a  nice  pres¬ 
ent.  While  the  friends  stayed,  the  hens 
grew  hungry,  and  in  the  haste  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  they  were  given  a  liberal  feed  of 
oats,  as  it  was  just  after  thrashing.  After 
the  visitors  had  gone  an  account  of  stock 
was  taken,  and  it  was  found  that  there  was 
an  increase  in  resources  to  the  amount  of 
a  new  sewing  machine,  minus  the  value  of 
about  75  hens,  the  number  found  dead.  The 
oats  had  so  swollen  in  the  crop  of  the 
fowls  that  the  crop  was  actually  broken 
open  by  the  pressure.  h.  h.  l. 

— Canadian  Milk  Trade.— The  milk  busi¬ 
ness  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  board  of  health.  Vend¬ 
ers  are  licensed,  who  pay  a  nominal  fee  of 
$1  per  year;  before  procuring  their  license 
they  must  get  a  certificate  from  the  health 
inspector  of  their  municipality,  who  has 
inspected  their  byres  and  premises  where 
milk  is  handled.  A  sample  is  taken  from 
the  different  dealers,  about  once  a  month 
and  tested  for  amount  of  butter  fat,  the 
result  of  which  is  published  in  the  daily 
papers,  giving  users  an  idea  of  the  quality 
;of  milk  supplied.  The  price  is  five  to  six 
cents  per  quart,  is  almost  solely  dispensed 
from  large  cans,  the  bottle  system  being 
very  little  practiced.  The  supply  comes 
from  the  immediately  surrounding  coun¬ 
try,  which  is  brought  to  the  city  in  wagons. 
There  are  a  few  wholesale  dealers  who 
have  it  shipped  in  by  rail.  Grade  cows  are 
almost  solely  kept.  R.  R.  g. 


The  Old  Reliable  Remedy  For  Spavins,  Splints,  Rlng- 
K  bones,  Curbs,  etc.  Also  All  Lameness. 

tCJT/b 


KENDALL’S 
ISPAVIN  CURE, 


CERTAIN  IN  ITS  EFFECTS  AND  DOES  NOT  BUSTER. 

Kingston,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19,  ’98. 
Gents: — Your  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  I  hnve  used  for  the 
last  two  years, and  I  think  It  is  the  best  inedielnel  eversnwfor 
Spavin  and  Splint,  and  will  freely  recommend  it  to  my 
friends.  Yours  respectfully,  WM.  l'ROCHN'OW. 

Such  endorsements  ns  the  above  are  a  guaranto 
of  merit.  I’rlee,  $1;  six  for  8.1.  Asa  liniment  for 
family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  yonr  druggist  for 
;  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure,  also  “A  Treatise  on 

the  Horse,”  the  book  free,  or  address 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES  0T8™B SHEr'ua30°- "a 


plete  list.  J.  H.  SLACK, 


50c.  per  100.  Send  for  com- 
Manufr,.  Bloomsbury,  N.  J 


IIow  to  Have  Healthy  Chicks  the 

Year  Around.  Receipt  for  10  cents. 

H.  F.  LINDEKMAN,  Haysville,  Pa. 


For  Sale— A  fine  lot  of  Fall  and  Winter  breeding 
birds.  W.  &  B.  Rocks:  W.  &  Br.  Leghorns:  W 
Wyan.  Stamp.  Mrs.  F.  I*.  Hellings,  Dover.  Del 


Shropshires  and  SoaMo«~ofTh£ 

quality.  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


CUPnPQUIRC  nn\A/W  Sheep  Find  lambs  of 
onnuromne  UUlVIl  either  sex  for  sale  at 
Farmers’  prices,  .las.  Sinsabaugh.  l’ine  Bush.  N.  Y. 


National  delaine  merinos,  black-top 

SPANISH  MERINOS.  SHHOPSIIIRES.  HAMS 
ANI)  EWES.  All  Registered.  Correspondence 
solicited.  M.  C.  MULKIN.  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIHES. 

The  Business  Farmer’s  Sheep. 

$75  takes  10  ewe  lambs;  $00  takes  six  yearling  ewes 
$120  takes  10  two-year  ewes:  $1U0  takes  10  tine  rani 
lambs.  All  registered  or  eligible,  and  sure  to  please 
Address  W.  A.  BASSETT,  Farmer.  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRE 

Rain  lambs,  sired  by  England's 
prize  winners:  a  few  good  ewes. 
CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE.  -A 
choice  lot  of  young  pigs.  Fine 
stock  a  specialty. 

Sidney  Sprague.  Falconer.N.Y 


■pine  Jersey  Cows,  by  the  carload,  furnished  on 
short  notice,  at  reasonable  prices.  O.  B.  FOOTE, 
art,  N.  Y.  Ref.:  J.  B.  Dutcher.  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


Hobart 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene  N. 

V.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Kambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs.  Land  and  Witter  Fowls.  Hens 
Eggs,  00c.  per  dozen:  10  kinds;  standard  bred. 


PETER  No.  5401 


RED  POLLED  BULL 
for  Sale.  A  chance  to 


rilCDkICCV  Dili  1  FOR  SALE.  —  Henrye  No. 
UUCrindt.1  DULL  5402;  dropped  January  10, 
1898;  sire  Eristan  No.  4509;  dam  Alwilda  No.  6102 
Vet.  certificate.  Price  $150.  Address 

MRS.  LAWTON,  Port  Ewen-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SALE  OF  GUERNSEYS. 

Fourteen  Heifers.  Choice  lot;  high  cla-s.  Suit¬ 
able  for  show-ring  or  foundation  of  herd.  Three  in 
protit;  seven  others  approaching. 

M.  SAGER.  Orangeville,  Pa, 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOB  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  V.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


150  Dellhurst  Holsteins 

for  sale,  including  young  Cows,  Heifers  and  a 
great  lot  of  BULL  CALVES— several  now  ready 
for  service— sorts  of  “DeKol’s  Butter  Boy”,  and 
the  famous  “  Royal  Paul  ”  out  of  advanced  Re¬ 
gistry  cows.  Catalogue. 

DELLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Chester  Whites,  Holsteins  and  Choice  Eggs. 

A  fine  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters 
Holstei n -Friesian  Bull  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  Rock  Eggs;  15  for  75  cents. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  l’eterboro,  N.  Y. 


Vf4Q  VCLUDEC1 For  Sale,  lOO  head  of  Voik- 
I  UnlVwlllnELv  shires,  the  large  white  breed; 
best  for  bacon,  family  use  and  early  market.  Rico 
Sows,  young  Gilts  and  Boars.  Pairs  not  akin 
registered.  HILLS  &  PRICE,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


1200 


Ferrets  for  sale.  Small,  medium  and  large  size 
Some  trained.  N.  A.  Knapp.  Rochester.  Ohio. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT’S 


Caustic 

Balsam 


i  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 

The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING*  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
tor  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


EATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKHFS 
,w  _.w—  64-page  book  fkei. 

J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponang,  R.  1. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  nmke  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jackot  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldors,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  oer  Bend  for  circulars. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  I1L 


FOR  ^ALE  CHEAP'~1 8elf"  Ke8ulat'nP  ^on- 


catalogue. 


.  bators  and  Brooders.  Send  for 
M.  E.  FIRESTONE,  Sidney,  Ohio. 


iSXaCOWTIE 

Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
,  down,  pushes  back  when 
ii  standing,  gives  freedom 
rf  of  bead,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Fr«* 


LATEST 


DR.  LEAVITT'S  MAKES  QUIET  CATTLE 

Double  Power 
V-BLADE 
cuts  all 
round  horn. 

LEAVITT  MFC.  CO..  TUSCOLA,  ILL 

(Newton’s  Patent.) 

Every 
Dehorner 

improved  Guaranteed 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  them  or 

IL  II.  BROWN  MFG.  CO-.  •  •  DECATUR.  1LR. 

The  BEST  REGULATOR, 

is  the  oritdnal  pattern  we  UBe  on  l  ue 

P  INELAND 

INCUBATOR. 

In  connection  with  it  we  have  the 
most  scientific  method  of  venti¬ 
lation.  Catalog  free.  Send  foi  it.  _ 

Pineland  Inch.  &  Brooder  Co.,  Bo :  P,  Jamesburg,  N.J. 


POULTRY  LOVING  WOMEN, 

thousands  of  them  are  MAKING  MONEY  out  of  eggs.  It’s  pleasant  and  profitable.  ^ 
They  double  the  egg  product  by  feeding  ilreen  Cut  Lone  smd  Lranlte  Crj*tui  Lrit. 

MANN’  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS 

cut  fa*t,  fine  and  no  easy  that  any  woman  can  work  them.  Mann’s  Clover  Cutters 
and  Swinging  Feed  Trays  pay  big  for  their  investment.  Cash.  or  Installments. 
Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue.  J<\  W.  MANN  CO.f 


Box  13  Milford.  Maes. 
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EASTERN  NEW  YORK  NOTES. 

The  Water  Supply  of  New  York  city 
has  absorbed  a  large  amount  of  land  in 
Putnam  County.  What  is  left  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  county  is  devoted 
mainly  to  dairying,  with  some  general 
farming  and  fruit  interests  in  the  bet¬ 
ter  parts.  For  years  this  district  has 
been  an  uncertain  place  to  live  in,  as 
one  never  knew  when  his  land  would 
be  condemned  and  taken  for  the  water 
works,  and  he  made  to  take  up  his  tent 
patriarchal  fashion  and  “move  on,”  as 
the  policemen  say.  Amusing  stories 
might  be  told  of  the  number  of  times 
some  people  have  had  to  move,  when 
told  to  “stand  from  under”  the  munici¬ 
pal  heel.  Of  course  a  fair  price  was  paid 
the  owners,  but  who  can  set  a  correct 
value  on  land  within  50  miles  of  a  city 
growing  so  rapidly  as  New  York?  They 
may  say  what  it  is  worth  to-day,  but 
what  about  its  value  25  years  from  now, 
and  why  snouiu  not  the  farmer  have  the 
option  of  either  holding  his  land  and  en¬ 
joying  its  increasing  value,  or,  if  obliged 
to  sell,  of  aduing  to  the  price  a* fair  por¬ 
tion  of  the  certain  increase?  Under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances,  if  one  owned  rail¬ 
road  stock  which  was  steadily  going  up, 
he  would  resent  any  attempt  to  compel 
a  sale  at  to-day’s  figures,  regardless  of 
what  possible  profit  he  might  have  if 
allowed  to  hold  it.  One  manufacturing 
concern  having  a  valuable  plant  on  a 
stream  wanted  by  the  city  authorities 
offered  to  sell  out  for  $3,000,000;  but  they 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  pay  so  much 
more  than  the  present  value,  and  neither 
did  they  care  to  set  a  price  of  their  own 
and  seize  the  land,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
poor  man,  knowing  that  the  company 
had  money  and  backbone  enough  to  sift 
the  matter  to  the  bottom  and  get  its 
rights.  If  a  farmer  got  up  courage 
enough  to  make  a  fight  the  tactics  would 
be  to  smooth  the  affair  off  by  giving  him 
a  jod  at  big  wages  for  a  time.  These 
things,  while  not  necessarily  dishonest, 
^are  merely  illustrations  of  the  power 
that  a  city  may  get  by  legislation.  But 
then,  a  man  must  not,  either  here  or  in 
Asia  or  Africa,  hinder  the  march  of 
civilization,  even  though  with  greed  up¬ 
on  its  shield,  it  proposes  to  take  away 
his  inherent  rights  of  home  and  mode  of 
living,  and  grind  him  and  his  small  as 
dust! 

A  Milk  Controversy. — The  Borden 
people  have  a  condensing  plant  at  Brew¬ 
ster,  capable  of  using  a  large  amount  of 
milk.  Of  late  the  producers  have  com¬ 
plained  of  the  low  price  received,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  dry  seasons  which  cut  short 
hay  and  pasture,  and  also  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  piaced  on  feeding,  the  use  of  sil¬ 
age,  brewers’  grains,  oil  meal  and  some 
sorts  of  roots  not  being  allowed;  and 
there  has  been  more  or  less  friction  in 
Spring  and  Fail,  when  the  six  months 
contracts  were  to  be  signed.  The  details 
of  these  disagreements  have  been  given 
frequently  by  the  newspapers.  This  Fall 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  patrons 
stood  out  for  a  time,  but  afterward  many 
of  them  signed  the  contract.  It  seems, 
however,  that  considerable  milk  will  be 
diverted  from  the  condensery.  This  will 
go  to  several  new  bottling  and  shipping 
stations,  one  of  which,  just  north  of 
Brewster,  win  get  100  cans  per  day.  There 
are  usually  two  sides  to  controversies. 
It  is  unjust  for  outsiders  to  condemn 
either  party  without  knowing  all  of  the 
facts;  and  it  is  also  unwise  for  either 
party  to  work  up  ill-feeling,  for  nothing 
can  be  gained  by  losing  one’s  temper. 
A  man  who  stands  firmly  and  works  for 
his  rights,  even  though  he  doesn’t  get 
them,  and  still  keeps  his  temper,  is  in 
a  stronger  position  than  if  he  allowed 
himself  to  get  angry.  Water  naturally 
seeks  a  level,  and  so  will  trade,  if  given 
a  chance.  Where  one  concern  has  en¬ 
tire  local  control  of  any  branch  of  busi¬ 
ness,  there  is  sure  to  be  dissatisfaction. 

If  it  does  noi  take  unjust  advantage  of 
this  power,  its  patrons  will  suspect  that 
it  does,  and  lose  confidence.  Competi¬ 
tion  changes  all  of  this,  regulates  prices 


and  restores  confidence.  The  prepara¬ 
tions  being  made  in  some  sections  to 
handle  the  milk  in  creameries  and  cheese 
factories,  and  thus  become  to  a  certain 
degree  independent  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Exchange,  are  sure  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  farmers.  Mere  talk 
about  withholding  the  milk  does  not 
worry  the  dealers  at  all;  but  when  they 
see  that  the  farmers  can  actually  dispose 
of  their  product  in  some  other  market 
they  will  begin  to  see  that  they  have  got 
to  do  the  square  thing  if  they  expect  to 
continue  in  business.  The  stockholders 
in  big  companies  have  been  used  to  get¬ 
ting  big  dividends,  and  quite  naturally 
don  t  want  to  get  used  to  not  getting 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  profits  of 
many  farmers  might  be  well  described 
by  the  old  definition  of  an  atom,  an  in¬ 
divisible  portion  of  matter,  and  in  some 
cases  even  this  would  have  a  minus  sign 
before  it. 

Tiie  expert  Buttermaker. — On  the 
trip  I  met  one  of  these.  By  this  is  not 
meant  some  man  with  a  white  apron  and 
hat,  a  steam  engine,  several  carloads  of 
dairy  tools,  numerous  starters,  etc.,  but 
the  good  woman  found  here  and  there 
throughout  the  country,  who  has  the 
knack  of  making  butter  better  than  any¬ 
one  else  in  the  vicinty.  Perhaps  some 
will  remember  Aunt  So-and-So’s  butter, 
which  was  always  in  demand,  selling  at 
three  or  four  cents  above  the  market 
price.  She  probably  set  the  milk  in  or¬ 
dinary  pans,  used  a  dash  churn  and  the 
old-fashioned  ladle  and  bowl.  The  cows 
might  not  have  been  registered,  but  the 
quality  of  the  butter  was,  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  ate  it.  There  are  a  few 
points  to  be  noticed  in  all  of  these  ex¬ 
pert  home  dairies.  Everything  is  clean; 
the  cows  have  plenty  of  good  pasture 
and  water;  are  not  shut  up  in  tight 
stables;  and  don’t  have  a  tired  and  dis¬ 
couraged  look.  But  just  how  that  but¬ 
ter  is  made  can’t  be  told,  any  more  than 
an  experienced  cook  could  write  down 
directions  that  would  ensure  anyone’s 
making  piecrust,  johnnycake,  or  baked 
Indian  pudding  equal  to  hers.  There  is 
an  element  of  experience  in  every  trade 
that  can’t  oe  written  down.  It  must  be 
learned  by  doing,  and  it  pays  well  to 
do  it.  _  w.  w.  h. 

COW  PEAS  FOR  HAY. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  impres¬ 
sion  that  cow  peas  are  very  difficult  to 
cure  for  hay.  I  have  not  found  any  trou¬ 
ble  in  making  very  superior  hay  from 
them,  and  my  experience  covers  several 
years.  The  present  season  I  cured  two 
fields  of  peas  ior  hay,  and  I  consider  the 
product  superior  to  the  very  best  clover 
hay,  ton  for  ton.  It  is  eagerly  eaten  by 
horses,  cows  and  young  cattle,  all  of 
whom  thrive  upon  it.  The  hay  is  still 
green  in  color,  with  nearly  all  the  leaves 
adhering,  and  is  not  moldy  or  musty. 
Perhaps  a  description  of  my  method  of 
harvesting  this  crop  will  be  of  interest. 

I  had  a  field  of  two  acres,  from  which 
crops  of  strawberries  were  gathered  in 
1899  and  the  present  season.  This  field 
had  been  well  manured  for  the  berries, 
and  is  a  medium  clay  loam  with  clay 
subsoil.  As  soon  as  the  last  picking  of 
strawberries  had  been  made  I  plowed  the 
field  and  harrowed  thoroughly.  The 
harrowings  were  repeated  at  intervals 
of  a  few  days  until  the  soil  was  as  fine 
and  mellow  as  a  garden.  On  June  29  I 
took  my  Farmer’s  Favorite  grain  drill 
and  drilled  the  field  to  cow  peas,  sowing 
with  every  tube,  and  using  1%  bushel 
of  peas  per  acre.  The  variety  used  was 


the  Mt.  Olive,  an  early-maturing,  bush 
sort,  which  has  given  me  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  After  drilling,  the  ground  was 
smoothed  off  with  a  plank  drag,  leaving 
a  smooth  surface  for  the  mowing  ma 
chine,  and  firming  the  soil  on  the  fresh 
ly-drilled  peas.  July  3  those  peas  were 
up,  so  that  the  rows  could  be  distin¬ 
guished  clear  across  the  field.  I  never 
saw  a  crop  grow  faster.  The  weather 
was  hot,  and  the  hotter  it  got  the  faster 
those  peas  grew. 

By  July  15  they  completely  covered 
the  ground.  One  could  not  soe  a  bare 
spot  anywhere.  As  for  weeds,  they  were 
not  in  it.  September  5  I  discovered  that 
the  earliest  pods  were  beginning  to  ripen 
and  some  of  the  lower  leaves  were  turn¬ 
ing  yellow.  This  is  exactly  the  stage  I 
want  the  peas  when  I  cut  for  hay;  as 
ripe  as  possible  without  losing  any 
leaves.  That  afternoon  I  began  cutting, 
and  finished  next  morning.  On  some  of 
the  poorer  spots  the  peas  stood  only  18 
inches  high,  but  on  by  far  the  greater 
part,  they  measured  30  inches  high  and 
all  were  heavily  podded.  The  weather 
was  hot  and  sunny.  On  the  afternoon 
of  September  7  the  uppermost  leaves 
were  beginning  to  get  brittle,  and  I 
raked  into  moderate  sized  windrows.  I 
use  the  Champion  steel  rake,  which 
leaves  the  hay  the  green  side  up.  Sep¬ 
tember  8  we  cocked  the  hay  in  bunches 
containing  about  four  large  forkfuls 
each.  September  12  we  hauled  it  into 
the  barn.  As  I  said  before,  the  color 
was  still  green,  and  the  leaves  nearly 
all  on.  From  that  two  acres  we  hauled 
six  large  loads,  as  much  as  a  good  strong 
team  would  haul.  We  did  not  weigh 
it,  but  tuere  was  not  less  than  six  tons. 
Of  course,  if  the  crop  had  been  lighter, 
we  could  have  cured  ic  in  less  time.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  field  has  given  a 
fine  crop  of  strawberries,  and  a  heavy 
crop  of  cow-pea  hay  this  season,  and 
is  cleared  in  ample  time  to  sow  to  wheat, 
rye  or  Crimson  clover. 

Delaware.  e.  o.  Packard. 


Fall  Pasture  After  Corn. 

Is  it  generally  considered  that  shredding 
fodder  increases  the  feeding  value  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  for  the  work?  If  cow  peas 
are  planted  among  corn,  would  they  be  of 
any  value  for  pasture  after  the  corn  was 
taken  off  for  silage?  How  late  could  they 
be  planted  here  (southwestern  Ohio)  to 
make  a  satisfactory  growth  in  corn  that 
would  be  cut  for  silage?  h.  r.  g. 

Newport,  O. 

We  think  so.  Feeders  seem  to  agree 
that  shredding  or  crushing  dry  fodder 
increases  its  feeding  value.  There  is  less 
waste.  You  could  sow  cow  peas  at  the 
last  cultivation  of  corn  or  drop  the  peas 
in  every  other  hill  while  hoeing.  Either 
way  will  give  a  fair  crop  of  vines,  but  it 
will  not  make  a  good  crop  for  late  pas¬ 
ture.  The  cow  peas  are  killed  by  the 
frost.  You  can  sow  a  mixture  of  oats 
and  rye,  or  oats,  rye  and  Crimson  clover 
at  the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn,  and 
obtain  excellent  Fall  pasture  after  the 
silage  corn  has  been  cut. 


Cream  Separators 

De  Laval  “ Alpha  "  and  “Baby  "  Separator t 
First — Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles — Sixes 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Bare  110  per  oow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Btrse 
CHICAGO  I  NSW  YORK. 

THE  BEST  BUTTER 

and  the  most  of  it  is  made  by  using 
our  improved  patent 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

Ittakesall  thecream  out  of  milk,  expels  all  foul  odors 
and  impurities  in  two  hour’s  time.  Better  than  any 
creamery  made  and  costs  less  than  half  as  much.  For  1 
cow  up  to  40.  Can’t  pet  out  of  order.  No  experience 
necessary.  Prices,  $5.  to  $1 1.  Free  catalogue  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Reliable  Agent  a  Wanted. 

Aquatic  Cream  Scp’tor  Co.  20  Factory  Sq.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


All  harness,  old  or  new,  Is  made  pltable  and  easy— will  look  better 
and  wear  longer— by  the  urs  of 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

The  finest  preservative  for  leather  ever  discovered.  Saves 
many  times  its  cost  by  improved  appearance  and  in  the  coat 
of  repairs.  Sold  everywhere  in  cans— all  sizes. 

M«le  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


SHARPLES 

Cream 
Separators • 

Don’t  think  if 
you  buy  a 
farm  separ¬ 
ator  you 
must  buy 
something 
complicated 
and  hard  to 
manage. 

P  Don’t  think  1 

thatbecause 
one  kind  of 
farm  separ- 
ator  re-| 
quires  an 
hour  to|wash 
It  that  all  do. 

^  Don’t  think  that  constant  re- 

Eair  bills  are  a  necessity  just 
ecause  some  one  with  a  com¬ 
plicated  separator  has  to  pay 
them. 

ri  Don't  think  that  some  other 
'  farm  separator  is  as  good  ns  tho 
Sharpie  because  some  agent  for 
theotnercondemns  the  Shnrples. 
Ho  fears  its  superiority,  is  thorea- 
son  ho  condemns  it.  Send  for  free 
Catalogue  No*  25 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa, 

TIIE  SHARPLES  CO., 

28  So.  Cuiiul  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


1 

» 


National 

Hand  Separator 

The  closest  skimming,  light-  £ 
est  running,  and  most  eco-  | 
Domical  hand  separator.  To  » 
prove  this,  we  will  givo  * 
you  ten  days’  trial  J 
without  charge. 
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<  expense.  Full  particulars  on  req nest. 

!  National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N .1. 


Use  it 
Ten  Days  Free 


and  if  you  And  a  fault  in  it,  return  at  our  ► 


How  do  you  SKIM? 


There’s  a  vast  difference 
between  skimmingwitli  a 
cheap  Separator  and  skim¬ 
ming  with  a 

REID  1900 
Hand  Separator 


the  most  faultless  skimming  ma¬ 
chine  that  has  been  made. 
One  part  only;  no  screw 
top.  Easiest  to  operate 
and  to  clean.  Send  forone 
and  try  it  u-n  days,  free. 
Write  for  full  information. 

AU  DCin  30th  At  Jlarket  SU., 
illi  nULl  Pliliudelpliiu. 


r  -  EMPIRE  I 


♦  An 

* 

$  Cream  Separator 

will  save  you  a  lot 
of  time  and  hard 
work,  and  through 
closer  skimming, 
better  butter,  higher 
prices,  separator 
skim-milk  for  feeding 
purposes,  etc.,  will 
pay  for  itself  in  one 
year.  In  purchasing 
an  Empire  you  make 
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J  A  too %  Investment 

Machines  sent  on  io  days’  approval. 

4  U.S.  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR  COMPANY, 

212  Orange  Street ,  Newark ,  N.J. 


44*444444444444444*Y 


Porter’s  Humane  Bridle. 

NO  BIT  IN  THE  HOUSE'S  MOUTH 

Horsemen  indorse  this  Bridie 
because  it  is  the  best  for  all 
horses.  It  prevents  frothing, 
lolling  of  the  tongue,  etc.  No 
more  trouble  with  sore  mouths. 

The  hardest  pullers  driven 
with  ease.  Every  lover  of  the 
horse  should  use  it,  because  it 
is  humane,  Equipped  with 
Straps  to  Fit  Any  Bridle. 

Retail  Best  Grade  Nickel,  *5.00 
Retail  Best  Grade  Enamel, 4. 00 

Second  Grade  Nickel  3.50 

Second  Grade  Enamel . 3.00 

If  your  Hardware  or  Harness  Dealer  does  not  keep 
them,  send  to  us.  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retai  1 
price.  State  if  you  use  side-check  or  overdra  w.  Agents 
Wanted. 

PORTER  HUMANE  BRIDLE  COMPANY, 
Dept.  Stplbury  Building,  Boston,  Mass, 


loo 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  13,  1900 


Humorous. 


A  grirl  by  the  name  of  Lucille 
Went  to  ride  in  an  automobile, 

When  the  thing  ran  amuck 
With  an  orange  man’s  truck— 

My  gracious!  but  didn’t  she  squille! 

—Puck. 

“Some  folks,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  “seems 
to  think  dey  is  havin’  an  ahgument, 
when  ’tain’  miffin'  but  a  hollerin’ 
match.” — Washington  Star. 

“It  seems  to  me,  Jane,  that  the  baby 
has  an  unusually  large  head.  Good  deal 
like  mine,  isn’t  it?”  “Yes,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  that.” — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

“Look  pleasant,  look  pleasant,”  urged 
the  photographer,  with  the  bulb  in  his 
hand.  “You  seem  to  forget,”  replied  the 
victim,  “what  you  are  charging  me  for 
these  photographs.”— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Judge:  “You  hit  the  plaintiff  with  a 
chunk  of  coal,  and  your  conduct  presents 
not  one  extenuating  circumstance.”  De¬ 
fendant:  “Beg  pahdon,  Sah,  jes’  one, 
Sah.  It  was  soft  coal,  Sah.”— Chicago 
News. 

“Mother,  what  are  twins?”  asked  lit¬ 
tle  Bobbie.  “I  know,”  chimed  in  Dolly. 
“Twins  is  two  babies  just  the  same  age; 
three  babies  is  triplets;  four  is  quad¬ 
rupeds;  and  five  is  centipedes.”— An¬ 
swers. 

“Seems  to  me  you  go  shootin’  a  good 
many  days  when  you  ought  to  be  ’tend¬ 
in’  to  yer  farm.”  “Well,  I’m  like  that 
old  nag  of  yours— I  don’t  work  except 
I’m  druv  to  it,  an’  then  I  don’t  do  no 
more’n  I  can  help!  ’ — Puck. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

_ _ _ _ _  UFD  W 


est  trusw 'ShS&sr* 

0.  W.  INQERSOLL, 


Endorsed  by  the 
irprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
340  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GOOK  BOOK  FREE 

Containing  325  Pages,  Over  2500 
Recipes,  Round  in  Cloth. 

TO  ALL  PURCHASERS.  Agents  make  25  Per 
Cent  Commission  selling  our  goods. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  TERMS. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO  , 

P.  O.  Box  290,  Dept.  R.  31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


W»Trn  rUADM  tfDPU-AU  farmers  interested 

YV  Alin  InAKl  ritC/L  lngC)od  Fanning  Mills 

will  receive  a  nice  watch  charm  by  sending  1c.  *  tamps 
to  JOHNSON  &  FIELD  M’F'G.  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Catalog  Free. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

Trial.  Guaranteed.  Double 
and  Combination  Beam. 

OSGOOD  103  Central  St. 

now.  BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


Get  more  eggs,  how? 

Feed  the  hens  on  {jrrec n  cut  bone.  They 
will  lay  double  the  eggs 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  winter, 
when  eggs  are  worth  most  money. 

nilinY  Creen  Bone 
UAIVUI  Cutters 

with  or  without  gear  are  the  best 
machines  for  preparing  bone  for 
fowls.  Cut  fast,  turn  ca*y. 

Catalogue  and  prices  free. 

STRATTON  MFG.  CO., 

Box  \  g ,  Erie,  Pa. 


TERRIFF’S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole¬ 
sale  price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  oe  refunded.  SOLD  under  a 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE  to  wash 
as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard,  even  to  the  wrist- 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  soiled 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the  H 
clothes.  Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  ACENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory  given.  Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 
Address,  _ 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  (4*  Portland,  Mich. 


OEM 


FULL 
CIRC  I 


_  _  Warranted  the  lightest,  strong 

_ j  cheapest  4  fastest  Full  Circle  Baler  m  the 

market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  15  tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

GEORGE  EWTEL  CO..  QUI 


JINCY.  ILL. 


ASBESTINE 


WEATHER 

PROOF 


PROOF  Cold  Water  Paint, 


There  are  a  good  many  “Speare’s  Paint  Men” 
in  the  country  now.  They  are  painting  their  own 
houses  and  bams,  fences  and  out-buildings  with  ASBESTINE. 

They  used  7,000,000  pounds  last  year  and  made  us  quadruple 
our  factory.  Tho  reason!  Well,  it’s  so  good,  being  weather  proof,  lire-proor 
germ-proof.  It’s  so  durable— will  not  rub  off,  wash  off,  scale,  crack  nor  blister. 
It  s  so  simple;  being  a  dry  powder  to  which  you  simply  add  cold  water.  Any  one 
can  apply  ft.  It’s  so  cheap,  costing  only  one-fourth  as  much  as  oil  paint.  That  s 
why  its  sales  increase  every  year.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it  or  writ9  us  for  Card  16. 
and  price  list.  JHE  ALDEN  SPEARE'S  SONS  CO.,  369  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston. 

100  William  Street.  New  York.  9  Milwaukee  Ave..  Chicago. 


New  Cyclone  CUTTER 

With  its  Compound  Spiral  Cutting  and  Shred- 

j:h~  PulSnrl or  combined,  is  the  latest  great  ad- 
Uing  Ojlinuer,  vance  in  feed  cutter  construction. 
The  Cylinder  draws  and  cuts  feed  from  both  sides  of  the 
machine  toward  the  center,  thus  reducing  strain  and 
friction  on  both  sides  of  machine,  and  throws  the  feed 
from  center  of  spout,  thereby  making  it  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  for  the  machine  to  clog.  Write  us  at  once  for 
circular,  which  fully  describes  this  new  cutting  device, 
as  well  as  for  introductory  prices  and  terms.  Mention 
this  paper. 

FARMERS  MFC.  CO., 

Massillon,  Ohio. 


FARQUHAR 

VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 

SAW  MILL 


AND 


AJAX'S  ENGINE 


Rapid,  accurate,  strong  and 
simple,  with  large  capacity. 

Engines  on  sills  or  wheels. 

Strong  and  safe.  No  Kar- 
quliar  Boiler  has  ever 
exploded.  Send  for  catalog 
of  Portable  Engines, Shingle 
Mills,  Threshing  Machines, 

Stationary  Engines  and 
Boilers,  and  Standard  Agricultural’ I  m  p le m  e n  t. s 
generally.  A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  8end  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STAN  D A_R  “ 


STFAM  PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS, 
GASOLINE  ENGINES  ' ^ <r 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  HsX  v 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  __ 

,  AURORA. ILL  -CHICAGO-  0ALLAS.TEX 


m 

■Nila 


lever-Famnj 


THERE  IS  WATER  IN  THE 
ARID  REGIONS. 

You  can  pet  it  if  you  go  deep! 
enough  with  the 


STAR 

DRILLING 
MACHINE. 

It  is 


a  quick  worker, 
no  springs  to  slack  or 
i  break,  strongly  built, 
either  steam  or  horse 
i  power.  Made  in  ten  sizes.  We  also  have  a 
(  full  line  of  supplies.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

\  Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


BUCKEYE 

Feed  Mills  & 
PovverCombined 

Notonly 
cob  and 
single  or 
they  also  supply  power 
for  shelling,  cutting  fee<j 
sawing  wood,  pumping 
water,  &c.  at  the  same 
time.  Fast,  large  capacity 
and  durable.  Send  at  once 
for  CatalogP  .Mailed  free. 

STAVKK  UUtltlAliK  10., 
76thand  Wallace  St*.,  Chicago. 


NONE 

BETTER 

MADE. 


COUNT  NOSES 


V 


ke  the  verdict  of  your  live  stock,  and  we  ven¬ 
ture  that  it  is  overwhelmingly 
In  favor  of  ground  feed. 

Scientific  Grinding  Wilis 

11  make  more  feed  and  better  feed  from  the  I 
me  amountof  grain.  They  .avetlme,  money  I 
id  feed.  Numerous  kinds— both  sweep  and 
iwer.  Crush  and  grind  ear  corn  and  all  grains 
parate  or  mixed.  Send  for  catalog  R  before  | 
iu  buy.  We  mail  it  free. 

THE  F00S  MANFQ.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


New  Feed  Mill. 

8pecial  Introductory  Price. 

SUNDRIES  MFG.  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind 


A  Good  Grinder 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE. 

The  New  Holland  Cob  and 
Feed  Grinder  ts  sold  for 
and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Itisthelightest 
the  most  durable  mill  made, 
as  well  as  the  simplest  In 
construction.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  a-.d  judge  for  yourself. 


NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  WORKS,  BOX  15,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 


A  CRUSH  m  GRIND 

corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of  grain, 
|  single  or  mixed,  on  the 

Quaker  City  G,Mn'iING 

Makes  perfect  feed  ortamily  meal. 
Has  ball  bearings— less  friction  and 
„  minimum  power.  Send  for 32nd  An- 
...aim—  **nuul  Catalogue  -G7 

^Shfe****"^  A.  W.  STRAUB  *  CO.,  8787 
I'ilbert  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  The  A  W.8TRAV R 
iO.,  Canal  A  Kandolpli  8t(*.,Chlongo, HI.  Also  West- 

- L.C3 _ Cl.oll  ~ 


BO WSHER  MILLS 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

Have  them  in  7  sizes— 2  to  25  horse 
power.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 
(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

I*.  N,  BOWSHEtt  CO.,  South  Beud,  Ind, 


Banner  Root 
Cutters. 

Unequalled  for  cutting  all  kinds  of 
roots  and  vegetables  for  feedinglive 
stock.  Take  out  all  dirt.  Cut  fine.  5 
sizes,  hand  and  power.  Catalog  free. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

Ypsilantl,  With. 
Largest  Root  Cutter  Makers 
In  the  world. 


THE  CLIPPER  MILLS 

are  guaranteed  to  be  the  best 
Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners  made. 
We  use  them  in  our  warehouse 
(power  sizes)  for  recleaning 
Clover.  Timothy  Seed,  Wheat, 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape.ViciaVillosa 
and  other  Farm  Seeds.  Write 
for  Mi.l  Circular;  also  Field  Seed  Price  LiBt  Free. 
The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 
115-117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


STOCK  FEEDERS 

listen  to  this  and  think  before 
buying  a  feed  grinder.  There 

sands  of  Peerless  Mills 

now  in  use.  Grind  ear  com 
all  grains  fine  or  coarse, 
family  meal  or  feed.  We 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE, 
prices,  &c.,  free. 

W.  J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


THE 


Harrison” 

MILL 


Formerly  made  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  has  been 
bought  by  us  and  added 
to  our  Targe  lino  of 
French  Bulir  Stone  Mills  for  farm  uses  and  cus¬ 
tom  grinding.  If  you  want  the  best  grinder  made 
write  to  us  for  our  factory  prices.  Every  mill  war¬ 
ranted  and  sent  on  trial.  Send  for  Book  on  Mills. 


N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N  C0„  Flour  Mill  Builders, 
Estab.  1801.  270  Day  Street,  Indianapolis  Ind. 


TORNADO 


Un- 

equaled 
for  Ensl- 
lage  or 
Dry  Fod¬ 
der  S-trr  e  d  d  i  n  g  . 

Cuts  Hay  and  Straw  without  change  in  attachments 
Ravins:  cost  of  extra  cutting:  head.  Sample  of 
its  work  and  catalogue  furnished  free.  Traveling 
Feed  Tables,  with  larger  sizes  when  wanted. 


W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Massillon,  O. 


CHARTER 


Gasoline  Engine 


USED 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationaries, Portables,  Engines, 
Pumps  and  Iloisters 
State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

KeroseneEngines 

Cheapest  and  Safest 
Power  known.  For 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Send  for  Catalog. 
A.  MIETZ. 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York 


Our  Specialty :  Small  Engines, 
1,  2,  3  and  5  H.  P.,  for  farmers, 
and  stock  men.  Power  and 
efficiency  guaranteed.  Write 
for  our  catalogue,  stating  your 
needs. 

Bates  &  Edmonds  Motor  Co., 

Box  3133,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Designed  expressly  for  Farmers,  Thrashers,  Well- 
Drillers.  Simple,  Strong,  Durable— Absolutely  Safe. 
Mention  this  paper.  Manufactured  by  The  Bing¬ 
hamton  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


The  Best  Power 

lor  all  purposes  is  an  U  prlght  or  Horizontal  combined 
Engine  and  Boiler  such  a a  we  show  here.  *  » 

.t  is  of  special  value  in  cutting  and  grind. 

'.ng  feed,  shelling  corn, 
threshing,  pumping  water, 
separating  cream,  sawing  / 

Wood,  See.,  Ac. 


Leffel 
Engines 


represent  unusual  merit  In  de-  c — - — 

sign,  material  and  construction.  Quick  steamers, 
economical  of  fuel  and  safe.  We  make  them  from 
3  Hors©  Power  up.  Prices  very  low  Quality  con- 
•ftdered.  Special  Engine  Book  mailed  free.  Address, 


JAMES  LEFFEL  tk  CO., 
f«£  SO.,  Sitrlnqfield  Ohio. 


SEPARATORS  and  POWERS 

far  1,  3  and  3  horses,  with  governor;  level 
•r  even  tread.  Catalogue  free. 


Sweep  Powers,  Corn  Shelters,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Rollers,  Mowera, 
Bakes,  Cultivators,  Saws,  Engiues— 3  to  25  H. P.t  mounted** 

stationary.  The  Mes.Inger  Mfg.  Oo.,  Tataxny,  P* 


filflDCC  DDWCDC  THRASHERS 

Hullo t  rUntnOi  cleaners 


On.  *  two- horse  Thrashing  OutflU.  Level  plITTCDO 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  1  *  L,,° 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottsto.n, Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Willet,  N.  Y 


WOOD  SAWS. 


For  Pumping 
Cream 
tors  or 
machines 
quirlng 
power 
solutely 
motion, 

B_  _ 

ccarp  coon  one-horse 

“Slf'  /ESS  TREAD  POWER. 

It  has  a  t  vhlch  regulates  the  walk  of  the  horseB  to  a  ntco- 

ty  and  delivei.  .  absolutely  steady  and  even  motion  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  driven.  With  our  Hack  Geared  Pump  Jack  it  makes  a  splen¬ 
did  pumping  outfit.  If  you  want  a  tread  power  for  any  puipos., 
buy  a  ‘•Success,”  1,  2  or  3-horse.  They  will  deliver  more  power 
than  any  other  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong  enough 
for  largest  horses,  etc. _ 


logue,  and  about  our  sweep  powers,  gasoline  engine8,winc! 

er  and  ensilage  outtere, wood  iawe,huakers, steel  tanka, etc. , 


Free 
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MAKING  WHITE  ROADS  IN  INDIANA. 

GREAT  VALUE  OF  A  GRAVEL  PIT. 

Land  on  Smooth  Roads  Not  for  Sale. 

GOOD  ROADS  AND  LAND. — The  remarkable  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  pikes  in  central  Indiana  is  worthy  of 
study.  Surely  the  vast  rural  population  of  the 
United  States  who  use  only  dirt  roads  do  not  know 
how  the  other  half  lives.  One  can  hardly  drive  any 
distance  without  using  a  pike.  These  gravel  roads 
are  all  free  of  toll  and  maintained  by  the  county. 
The  writer  once  asked  a  farmer  near  Pendleton  what 
land  was  worth  in  that  section.  “It  can’t  be  bought,” 
he  said,  hastily.  “Well,  why?”  “Because  we  have 
good  land  underlaid  with  gravel  and  level;  it  is  well 
fenced,  we  have  good  buildings,  our  church  is  handy, 
and  a  good  school,  we  are  near  a  good  town  with 
every  facility  for  travel  and  telegraph  and  ’phone 
service,  and  burn  natural  gas  for  fuel  and  lights. 
Now,  what  more  can  mortal  want?  We  are  as  con¬ 
tented  and  in  fact  as  near  Heaven  as  we  expect  to 
get,  in  this  life.”  Let 
me  repeat  the  question, 

“What  more  can  we 
wish?”  They  have  a 
good  horticultural  so¬ 
ciety  which  furnishes  a 
social  lap  dinner  once  a 
month,  to  which  people 
come  as  far  as  15  miles. 

They  have  also  a  read¬ 
ing  circle  for  the  young. 

When  we  think  of  these 
many  privileges  we  must 
remember  that  they  are 
most  all  based  on  good 
roads  at  all  times  of  year, 
and  good  land,  with  an 
enterprising  people, 

Pikes  were  first  built 
here  as  an  investment, 
and  toll  was  collected  on 
travel.  The  next  step 
was  to  build  them  by 
taxation.  One  secured  a 
majority  of  the  freehold¬ 
ers  within  one  mile  of 
the  road  and  “forced”  u 
through.  This  method 
had  lots  of  red  tape,  and 
was  expensive,  but  it  was 
the  only  way  practical 
until  public  opinion  had 
been  educated  to  the 
value  of  the  improve¬ 
ment.  I  am  informed  of 
one  miserly  wealthy  farmer  who  had  a  muddy  road 
when  it  did  rain,  who  claimed  that  the  tax  for  a  pike 
was  an  outrage  and  a  robbery.  He  fought  the  pro¬ 
posed  pike  at  considerable  cost,  but  could  not  stop  it. 
Finally  the  stream  of  gravel  was  dropped  past  his 
home,  covering  a  long  strip  of  muddy  black  land. 
He  paid  the  taxes,  of  course,  which  were  consider¬ 
able,  but  was  so  stubborn  that  he  persisted  in  driv¬ 
ing  two  miles  out  of  his  way  for  two  years,  over  a 
dirt  road  sometimes  almost  impassable,  rather  than 
drive  over  the  free  pike  that  his  enterprising  neigh¬ 
bors  had  forced  upon  him.  But  despite  many  similar 
men  who  had  to  be  forced  out  of  the  ruts,  the  whole 
system  of  free  pikes  has  grown  wonderfully  popular. 
Anyone  croaking  against  them  is  now  simply  smiled 
at  as  a  mossback,  and  has  no  influence  whatever. 

WHITE  ROADS. — I  attended  farmers’  institutes  in 
southwest  counties  last  Winter,  and  the  wet  Winter 
weather  had  made  their  black  dirt  roads  so  muddy 
that  horses  fairly  waded  through  them.  Their  feet 
would  pop  and  splash  as  they  struggled  along.  It 


was  a  sharp  contrast  to  our  hard  roads,  that  Winter 
rain  make  a  little  sloppy,  but  not  muddy.  They  in¬ 
troduced  me  as  on  the  programme  to  talk  on  building 
white  roads  without  gravel,  which,  of  course,  meant 
stone  roads,  and  in  the  introduction  said  that  “We 
will  now  hear  from  a  man  who  lives  where  they  have 
golden  roads.”  They  could  not  have  spoken  truer,  as 
the  object  lesson  before  us  indicated.  As  I  stood  on 
the  street  and  watched  families  driving  in  through  the 
mud  with  buggy  and  horse  muddy  from  bottom  to 
top,  one  could  only  think  that  central  Indiana  surely 
has  golden  roads.  I  told  them  that  I  wished  to  im¬ 
press  three  facts  upon  them.  1,  That  they  are  in  the 
mud.  2,  That  they  could  get  out  cheaper  than  they 
thought.  3,  That  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  public  en¬ 
terprise  and  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  good  roads 
was  all  they  needed.  They  had  no  gravel,  but  plenty 
of  limestone,  and  the  improved  crushing  machinery 
had  vastly  cheapened  the  first  cost  of  stone.  Freight 
rates  had  been  greatly  reduced,  and  many  roads  will 
haul  stone  for  road  improvement  at  actual  cost.  These 


new  conditions  make  the  construction  of  stone  roads 
in  their  section  fully  practical.  Under  former  condi¬ 
tions  it  was  too  costly;  both  breaking  by  hand  and 
transportation  were  costly  items.  They  could  now 
build  a  stone  pike  on  the  first  three  miles  from  a  rail¬ 
road  at  the  total  cost  of  $1,800  a  mile.  Much  of  this 
money  the  taxpayers  along  the  line  could  earn  with 
their  teams  hauling  or  grading. 

HOW  TO  START. — I  impressed  the  thought  that  no 
one  section  can  expect  every  kind  of  natural  advan¬ 
tage.  In  those  Wabash  River  bottoms  they  have  very 
productive  lands  unbroken  by  the  hills  in  which  we  in 
central  Indiana  find  our  gravel.  This  fertility  enables 
them  to  import  their  road  material  and  enjoy  good 
roads  together  with  their  fertile  lands.  I  have  been 
much  pleased  to  learn  last  week  at  the  State  Fair  that 
they  have  begun  building  those  stone  roads.  All  they 
need  is  to  secure  a  sample  of  a  few  miles  each  way 
from  the  centers  and  the  object  lesson  will  soon  win 
respect  for  and  loyalty  to  the  idea  of  improvement 
in  this  locality. 


The  great  popularity  of  improved  roads  in  central 
Indiana  has  made  it  possible  to  build  them  now  by 
subscription.  A  meeting  of  those  interested  is  called, 
and  an  executive  committee  is  appointed,  who  write 
out  an  agreement  without  any  assistance  of  an  attor¬ 
ney.  Then  they  divide  the  line  and  each  one  solicits 
subscriptions.  These  are  often  expressed  in  dollars 
with  the  agreement  in  the  article  that  the  subscriber 
reserves  the  right  to  haul  out  all  but  10  per  cent  of 
the  entire  amount.  This  small  cash  fund  is  to  pay 
shovelers  or  any  extras  that  may  come  up,  and  it  is 
commonly  not  drawn  on  extensively.  The  county 
usually  pays  for  the  gravel  and  the  wages  of  the  shov¬ 
elers.  It  also  puts  in  all  bridges  and  pays  for  sewer 
pipe  for  small  streams.  Part  of  the  subscription  is 
by  those  having  no  teams,  and  they  shovel  or  put  in 
the  sewer  pipe  or  help  spread  gravel  on  the  road.  In 
fact,  in  a  level  country  like  this,  where  few  hills  are 
more  than  20  feet  high,  we  do  not  need  a  surveyor. 
Experience  shows  that  we  have  usually  cut  such  hills 
lower  than  the  law  requires.  Personal  interest  in¬ 
duces  this.  When  the 
road  is  being  built  there 
is  a  sort  of  pride  in  being 
on  time,  and  some  work 
hard  for  the  honor  of  be¬ 
ing  “first  in  the  pit  in  the 
morning.”  Sometimes 
this  last  is  carried  so  far 
that  wagons  will  actually 
enter  the  pit  soon  after 
midnight  and  have  their 
allowance  finished  a  little 
after  noon.  Fig.  264  il¬ 
lustrates  the  appearance 
of  my  gravel  pit  when  it 
is  full  of  strong,  active 
farmers  with  fat,  stout 
teams  loading  wagons  for 
the  very  work  that  I  am 
now  describing.  These 
teams  took  out  as  many 
as  250  to  300  yards  of 
gravel  a  day  for  some 
time.  The  road,  of  course, 
got  very  dusty,  and  the 
teams  going  and  coming, 
passing  and  repassing, 
filled  the  road  for  miles, 
till  it  was  hard  to  get  by 
with  a  buggy.  They  come 
jollying  into  the  shady 
woodland  and  shovel  like 
Turks  till  they  are  loaded 
and  off  again. 

A  ROAD  PICNIC.— They 
tell  stories  and  try  their  horses’  pulling  qualities,  and 
laugh  and  play  and  crack  jokes  at  a  great  rate.  One 
favorite  amusement  with  young  men  who  had  heavy 
fat  teams  was  to  show  that  they  knew  how  to  pull. 
Sometimes  when  on  the  pik~  with  1%  yard  they  would 
stop  and  place  a  rail  in  front  of  the  hind  wheels.  This 
required  a  steady  persistent  pull  and  many  horses  that 
pull  fairly  well  will  not  start  a  heavy  load  when  it  is 
a  dead  start.  Each  trip  they  would  secure  a  larger 
rail,  till  the  teams  were  sorted  out  and  some  fellow 
was  on  top  with  “the  best  team,”  to  the  annoyance  of 
his  envious  neighbors.  No  one  should  think  this  un¬ 
merciful,  if  it  was  a  little  wild,  because  most  of  those 
horses  are  attended  to  as  carefully  as  a  child,  and 
bedded  and  fed  well.  They  are  sleek  and  fat,  and  it  is 
a  common  expression  that  a  man  will  fight  over  the 
abuse  of  a  horse  as  quickly  as  over  a  personal  insult. 
I  remember  well  when  certain  neighborhood  roads 
“came  in,”  as  they  were  filled  with  the  thought  of 
victory,  and  happy  to  think  the  long,  hard  fight 
against  muu  was  at  an  end,  their  fun  and  jolly  jokes 
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and  playful  actions  were  worth  seeing.  They  would 
yell  and  play,  run  races  with  teams  and  race  in  shov¬ 
eling  to  get  out  of  the  pit  first,  throw  stones  at  each 
other,  hide  a  hat  or  piece  of  harness  and  pull  their 
load  out  while  the  competitor  was  hunting  them, 
throw  rocks  at  each  other,  careless  if  it  hit  its  mark, 
throw  at  chickens  and  turkeys  along  the  road,  and 
carry  jokes  nearly  to  the  fighting  point.  Woe  to 
the  one  who  could  not  take  care  of  himself  in  the 
racing  and  jesting.  This  was,  however,  short-lived, 
since  the  work  was  completed  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
all  as  quiet  about  the  pit  as  death.  Perhaps  next  day 
another  set  would  have  the  pit  engaged,  and  the  stir 
would  begin  again.  This  time  they  are  hauling  for 
the  county  under  a  superintendent,  repairing  old 
gravel  roads.  Our  jolly  neighbors  that  just  went  out 
now  apply  to  the  commissioners  to  “receive”  their 
pike,  and  a  surveyor  runs  over  it,  and  if  it  shows  a 
fair  grade,  with  four  yards  of  good  gravel  to  the  rod. 
it  is  received,  and  ever  after  the  whole  county  is  taxed 
to  keep  it  in  repair.  The  grade  for  this  road  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  farmers  working  out  “Spring  tax.”  They 
put  in  the  sewer  pipe  furnished  by  the  county  and  fill 
in  the  grades  that  approach  the  bridges.  The  commis¬ 
sioners  buy  and  put  in  the  bridges.  By  this  system 
splendid  roads  are  built  where  gravel  is  to  be  hauled 
under  five  miles,  and  they  are  built  at  a  trifling  cost 
compared  with  the  cumbersome  methods  afforded  v 
law.  E.  H.  COLLINS. 

Central  Indiana. 


CUTTING  AND  CRUSHING  STALKS. 

The  Dry  Side  of  the  Corn-Fodder  Question. 

THE  STALK  NUISANCE.— A  man  may  raise  his 
corn  and  cure  it  in  the  manner  described  in  my 
former  articles,  giving  it  the  very  best  of  care,  and 
upon  placing  it  before  the  stock,  will  find  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  waste,  especially  with  large  corn, 
while  the  butts  remaining  in  the  manger  will  be  a 
great  nuisance.  Until  four  years  ago  we  lugged  them 
out  in  great  quantities.  They  were  a  sore  trial  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  we  have  several  times  been  so 
disgusted  that  we  burned  great  heaps  of  them.  In 
the  year  of  the  short  hay  crop  In  this  section,  we 
purchased  a  10-inch  cutter,  and  undertook  to  cut 
stalks  for  a  10-cow  dairy  by  hand,  and  after  cutting 
enough  for  two  nice  meais,  we  considered  one  ex¬ 
perience  sufficient  to  advise  against  trying  any  such 
foolish  operation.  But  lugging  cornstalk  butts  ceased 
to  be  a  virtue.  We  saw  the  picture  of  a  machine  In 
a  catalogue,  studied  its  principle,  decided  that  it 
ought  to  be  far  ahead  of  any  ordinary  cutter,  and 
sent  an  order  for  an  outfit  consisting  of  a  two-horse 
tread  power  and  a  12-inch  cutter  and  crusher.  Do 
not  get  the  idea  confused  with  a  shredder;  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  like  one.  The  outfit  arrived  in  due  season,  and 
waJs  placed  in  position  for  business.  Fot  a  long  time 
it  was  like  the  "one-hoss  shay,”  a  wonder  and  noth¬ 
ing  less.  People  came,  and  have  kept  coming  from 
near  and  far  to  see  it  in  operation. 

HOW  THE  MACHINE  WORKS.— I  will  explain  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know,  that  this  ma¬ 
chine  cuts  the  stalks  the  same  as  any  cutter;  then 
they  fall  into  a  rapidly-revolving  cylinder  running 
above  a  concave,  as  in  a  thrashing  machine,  sharp¬ 
ened  spikes  on  both  cylinder  and  concave  running 
close  to  each  other.  The  shell  or  outside  part  of  the 
stalk  is  torn  off  and  broken  up,  usually  leaving  the 
pith  in  cylindrical  form.  Ears  large  or  small  on 
the  stalk  make  no  difference,  except  to  take  a  little 
more  power  to  run  the  machine.  One  can  simply  de¬ 
tach  one  wheel  that  drives  the  crusher,  put  In  a 
board  that  comes  with  the  machine,  and  you  are 
ready  to  cut  hay  or  straw  as  with  any  ordinary  cut¬ 
ter.  Hay  or  straw,  being  fine  and  light,  will  clog  if 
run  into  the  crusher.  Green  stalks  can  be  cut  and 
crushed  the  same  as  when  dry.  I  will  briefly  give 
our  method  of  feeding  cut  and  crushed  stalks,  thus 
answering  questions  frequently  asked  me. 

SUCCESSFUL  FEEDING. — In  the  first  place,  does 
the  fodder  go  any  farther,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent? 
In  the  old  way  of  feeding  we  gave  each  cow  three 
large  bundles  of  stalks  per  day,  and  a'll  know  about 
how  much  would  b  waste.  With  early-cut  well- 
cured  com  fodder  run  through  the  cutter  and 
crusher,  the  cattle  will  eat  95  per  cent  until  about  the 
middle  of  February;  from  that  time  on  they  do  not 
like  the  stalks  so  well.  We  feed  each  cow  three 
bushels  a  day,  which  is  about  all  she  will  eat  clean. 
A  good  average  bundle  of  stalks  will  make  1%  bushel 
when  run  through  the  machine.  A  good  many  farm¬ 
ers  have  had  their  entire  crop  of  stalks  cut  in  the 
Fall  and  piled  up  in  the  mow,  where  they  are  sure 
to  heat  and  mold.  Nine  out  of  ten  inexperienced 
men  will  say  that  heating  will  soften  and  make  them 
better.  Don’t  you  believe  it!  We  do  not  like  to 
have  our  cut  stalks  even  heat.  The  cows  will  eat 
them  best  when  cut  fresh  every  day.  We  have  a 
room  in  our  basement  large  enough  to  contain  cut 


stalks  for  15  cattle  for  eight  or  10  days,  but  we  cut 
twice  a  week  all  Winter,  and  the  crushing  part  is  as 
much  ahead  of  the  old  way  as  the  old  way  was 
ahead  of  not  cutting  at  all.  To  say  that  we  are 
pleased  with  what  was  at  first  an  experiment  is  put¬ 
ting  it  mildly. 

TREAD  POWERS  are  fast  coming  back  into  gen¬ 
eral  use,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  the  power  for  a 
farmer.  Most  people  know  but  little  about  tnem,  and 
then  only  of  the  old-fashioned  kinds.  There  is  as 
much  difference  between  the  modern  tread  and  the 
one  of  25  years  ago  as  between  mowing  machines 
compared  the  same  way.  Many  people  are  prejudiced 
against  putting  a  horse  in  a  tread-power,  and  speak 
of  accidents  known  to  have  occurred  years  ago.  That 
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is  all  done  away  with  now.  We  once  tried  putting 
the  bull  in  the  tread,  but  where  one  has  any  amount 
of  work,  and  good  horses,  he  would  better  not  bother 
with  an  animal  so  stupid  in  this  direction  as  a  bull. 
If  in  need  of  any  amount  of  power  it  could  not  be 
acquired  without  two  three  or  four-year-old  bulls, 
and  a  man  will  fool  away  some  time  before  he  gets 
them  to  work  without  constant  attention.  Another 
requirement  for  an  animal  to  work  in  a  tread  is  to  be 
properly  shod.  It  is  no  trick  at  all  to  get  a  horse  to 
work  in  a  tread.  Put  him  in  the  first  few  times  fully 
harnessed,  and  one  at  a  time.  Have  one  man  tend 
the  brake,  while  you  walk  in  the  tread  by  the  side 
of  the  horse  to  give  him  confidence,  being  gentle 
with  him,  governing  the  motion  until  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  proper  step,  which  usually  takes  from 
about  15  to  30  minutes.  Be  very  careful  not  to  scare 
him  at  first,  and  the  most  'spirited  horses  often  make 
the  best  treaders.  The  only  real  difficulty  is  in  the 
horses  crowding  sometimes  when  two  are  put  in  to¬ 
gether.  Teach  each  one  separately.  They  very  soon 
learn  to  go  in  and  out  easily,  and  work  with  the  tie- 
strap  entirely  free.  Risk  of  accidents  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  obviaied  by  the  use  of  the  patent  governors.  A 
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horse  is  not  injured  in  the  least  for  any  other  occu¬ 
pation,  but  gets  much  needed  exercise  in  Winter. 

'FACTS  ABOUT  IT. — The  first  cost  of  a  good  tread 
power  is  considerable,  but  once  acquired,  it  costs 
nothing  for  fuel,  and  as  it  is  nearly  always  used  in 
cold  weather,  you  don’t  need  to  wait  to  get  up  steam; 
water  does  not  freeze  or  pipes  burst,  but  it  is  always 
ready,  and  with  proper  care  will  last  a  lifetime  for 
farm  use.  On  green  stalkis  our  two-horse  tread  will 
run  a  12-inch  cutter  to  its  full  capacity  with  one 
horse.  Two  horses  in  the  power  will  run  a  16-inch 
cutter  and  24  feet  of  carrier  full  capacity.  A  12- 
inch  cutter  and  crusher  is  right  for  a  two-horse  tread 
on  dry  stalks.  The  power  is  gained  entirely  from 
the  weight  of  the  horses.  The  larger  the  horses  the 
more  power  acquired.  One  horse  will  run  a  large- 
size  corn-sheller  elevator  and  bagger.  Have  your 
mill  and  grind  any  and  all  kinds  of  grain  with  it, 


before  you  can  get  started  for  town,  and  where  one 
grinds  1,200  or  1,500  bushels  of  grain  each  year  it  is 
a  great  saving.  We  are  especially  pleased  with  this 
part  of  the  programme.  There  is  the  same  power 
in  a  modern  two-horse  tread  as  in  a  four  or  five- 
horse  sweep-power,  while  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  entirely  under  shelter  and  may  be  used  largely 
on  stormy  days.  We  now  cut  all  our  wood  with  buzz- 
saw,  using  one  horse  on  all  sticks  up  to  three  and 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  horses  on  the  larger 
wood  only.  If  one  gets  the  power,  the  remainder  can 
be  added  from  time  to  time  at  a  comparatively  small 
additional  cost.  The  entire  outfit  can  be  operated 
on  a  floor  space  of  12x24,  but  a  little  larger  each  way 
would  be  better,  say  16x30.  I  truthfully  do  not  know 
of  a  single  drawback  to  the  whole  business. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  n.  s.  weight. 

RAISING  SUGAR  BEETS  IN  NEBRASKA. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  when  desirous  f  raising 
beets  for  the  factory  1®  to  select  the  land.  This 
should  be  a  deep  rich  soil,  not  too  hard  and  stiff. 
Next  is  the  contract;  this  lays  down  certain  rules  to 
be  observed,  gives  some  general  instructions,  specifies 
amount  of  seed  and  charges  for  same.  Having  re¬ 
ceived  the  contract  and  Spring  coming,  the  land  is 
fitted.  The  best  growers  plow  12  inches  deep,  and 
then  proceed  to  fine  it  down,  and  be  sure  not  to 
overdo  it  in  this  locality,  or  a  Nebraska  zephyr  may 
take  land  and  seed  into  the  next  county.  This  may 
seem  strange  to  an  eastern  reader,  but  as  I  spent  a 
part  of  my  boyhood  days  in  eastern  Ontario  it  seemed 
strange  to  me  to  see  fields  of  heavy  sticky  gumbo 
flying  across  the  country  when  sufficiently  worked. 
A  four-row  drill  is  used  to  plant  $3  worth  of  seed 
to  the  acre,  20  pounds  at  15  cents  a  pound.  In  a 
few  days  the  beets  are  showing  above  the  ground, 
and  then  fun  commences.  The  beets  are  in  rows  18 
inches  apart,  and  a  one-horse  two-row  cultivator  is 
used  to  keep  them  clean.  This  with  very  fine  knives 
is  started  as  soon  as  the  beets  are  above  ground. 
As  soon  as  the  second  set  of  leaves  appears  thinning  is 
in  order.  One  row  5%  miles  long  represents  the 
beets  lin  one  acre.  Think  of  crawling  on  your  hands 
and  knees  that  distance  to  thin  the  beet!  But  it 
must  be  done.  If  you  are  not  used  to  this  kind  of 
work  you  will  soon  wish  that  your  contract  was  a 
rope  around  the  neck  of  the  man  who  induced  you 
to  raise  beets.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  put  on  suffi¬ 
cient  workers  to  thin  out  in  a  short  time,  as  the 
beets  grow  rapidly,  making  the  work  more  difficult. 
The  beets  are  usually  hoed  by  hand  twice,  but  the 
cultivator  goes  over  the  ground  about  once  a  week 
until  the  growth  of  leaves  forbids. 

When  the  factory  starts  the  beets  are  loosened  with 
a  special  plow  pulled  by  hand,  and  carefully  topped. 
That  portion  of  the  beet  growing  above  ground  must 
be  removed.  When  the  beets  arrive  at  the  factory 
a  sample  is  taken,  20  pounds  for  a  wagonload,  50  for 
a  carload.  These  beets  are  properly  cleaned  and 
topped,  and  the  difference  in  weight  determines  the 
amount  of  tare.  Sometimes  it  amounts  to  25  or  30 
per  cent;  then  you  may  be  sure  there  is  a  kick.  The 
juice  is  then  pressed  out  of  the  beets  to  ascertain 
their  purity  and  sugar  strength,  for  that  determines 
their  price;  $4  a  ton  .is  the  standard  price.  With  the 
exception  of  drawing  his  pay  and  some  kicking  the 
grower’s  troubles  are  at  an  end  as  soon  as  the  beets 
are  delivered.  He  may,  however,  obtain  ah  the  pulp 
he  needs  free  of  charge.  All  others  20  cents  a  wagon¬ 
load,  large  or  small.  Pulp  is  of  considerable  value  as 
a  milk-producing  food  if  sufficient  is  fed.  Prof.  Lyons 
of  our  experiment  station  said  at  the  institute  here 
last  Winter  that  one  could  not  change  the  per  cent 

of  fat  in  a  cow’s  milk  with  her  feed.  Last  Summer 
the  pastures  were  very  poor,  and  my  solitary  milker 
gave  a  small  amount  of  milk  from  which  we  made 
three  pounds  of  butter  a  week.  When  the  factory 
started  I  immediately  got  her  all  the  fresh  pulp  she 
would  eat,  and  her  milk  flow  nearly  doubled,  but  not 
a  bit  more  butter.  After  about  two  weeks  I  got  a 
load  of  beet  tops,  and  while  we  got  no  more  milk 
we  got  seven  pounds  of  butter  a  week.  The  professor 
said  he  had  reference  to  “full  feed.”  What  did  he 
mean? 

Mr.  Butterfield,  who  has  a  feeding  yard  near  the 
factory,  last  year  fed  1,500  cattle  on  pulp,  with  straw 
and  sorghum  hay  for  growing  stock,  and  pulp  mixed 
with  cornmeal  for  fattening  stock.  A  great  many 
smaller  farmers  feed  pulp,  and  all  are  eager  to  obtain 
it,  piling  it  up  in  a  large  heap  in  cold  weather,  so  that 
when  the  factory  closes  they  will  still  have  a  supply. 
Pulp  spoils  very  rapidly  in  warm  weather.  It  heats, 
gets  soft  and  slimy,  and  will  spread  out  over  the 
ground  if  piled  up  high.  One  can  dump  pulp  from  a 
point  15  feet  above  ground  all  Summer  long,  and 
after  the  third  day  the  pile  will  not  get  any  higher, 
but  the  base  of  it  will  constantly  widen  until  it 
reaches  some  obstacle  to  arrest  it.  It  will  carry  away 
a  barb  wire  fence,  posts  and  all,  but  It  makes  a  good 
feed  for  stock  just  the  same.  Hogs  will  not  eat  it  until 
it  decays.  A  buttermaker  will  find  sugar  beets  a 
great  help  to  him,  and  where  feed  is  as  high  as  it  is 
in  the  East,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  pay  to  grow  beets 
for  factory  at  $5  a  ton;  better  feed  them  to  the  cows. 

Norfolk,  Neb.  s.  b. 
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AN  UP-TO-DATE  CREAMERY. 

BUTTERMAKING  AT  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 

How  the  Business  is  Conducted. 

Part  IT. 

THE  CREAM. — Twenty-five  to  30  hands  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  and  about  the  creamery,  including  all  its 
departments.  When  a  thoroughly  good  man  is  found 
for  any  particular  line  of  work,  he  is  retained  year 
after  year,  if  possible.  The  man  in  charge  of  the 
separators  tells  me  that  he  has  experimented  in 
separating  till  he  knows  thoroughly  what  he  can  do. 
He  says  that  he  gets  the  best  results  when  separating 
at  a  temperature  of  76  to  80  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
that  he  has  tried  it  at  all  temperatures  up  to  110  de¬ 
grees.  The  skim-milk  sometimes  shows  as  low  as  .03 
per  cent  of  butter  fat,  and  scarcely  ever  over  .05  per 
cent,  but  to  secure  such  results  the  machine  has  to 
be  run  at  a  10-per-cent  higher  speed  than  is  usual. 
The  cream  comes  from  the  separators  with  a  very 
high  percentage  of  butter  fat,  running  from  48  to  50 
per  cent.  As  it  flows  from  the  machines  it  passes 
directly  into  and  through  a  Pasteurizing  device,  where 
it  is  brought  to  a  temperature  of  165  degrees,  and  is 
thence  forced  by  a  steam  pump  into  a  cooler,  which 
lowers  it  to  60  degrees,  and  from  there  the  pump 
carries  it  to  cream  vats  in  an  adjoining  room.  This 
room  and  the  cream  are  maintained  at  a  temperature 
of  48  degrees  by  means  of  the  cold-storage  machinery 
in  Summer,  and  in  Winter  by  ice,  if  needed.  The 
skim-milk  is  taken  to  vats  where  it  is  coagulated,  not 
by  rennet  extract,  as  in  cheese  making,  but  by  the 
addition  of  acid.  Formerly  sulphuric  acid  was  used 
as  it  is  the  cheapest,  but  since  the  sugar  refinery  be¬ 
gan  using  the  whey  muriatic  acid  has  been  substi¬ 
tuted.  The  process  in  some  of  its  details  is  understood 
to  be  covered  by  patents,  but  I  have  not  learned  the 
methods  of  handling,  there  being  more  or  less  of  a 
secret  respecting  them. 

STARTERS  AND  BUTTER. — The  buttermaking  de¬ 
partment  interested  me  much.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  the  cream,  after  being  Pasteurized,  is 
cooled  to  48  degrees.  This  temperature  is  maintained 
till  time  for  churning,  the  ripening  process  being  con¬ 
tinued  and  the  cream  churned  without  raising  the 
temperature.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  a 
“starter”  is  added  to  the  cream  soon  after  it  reaches 
the  cream  vat.  Now  you  know  these  are  days  of  bac¬ 
teria.  Whenever  anything  unusual  happens,  or  any¬ 
thing  of  the  usual  order  is  more  carefully  studied, 
they  commonly  tell  us  there  is  bacteria  at  the  further 
end  of  the  examination.  So  we  are  not  surprised  that 
a  special  variety  of  “friendly”  bacteria  is  introduced 
into  cream,  and  that  its  rapid  multiplication  there  is 
just  what  is  needed  to  produce  the  finest  flavor  in  the 
butter.  This  is  the  so-called  starter,  and  is  made  by 
selecting  a  lot  of  milk  that  in  its  con¬ 
ditions,  surroundings  and  treatment  is 
as  nearly  the  ideal  as  possible.  Such 
milk  is  carefully  handled  and  skimmed 
whenever  a  fresh  starter  is  needed: 
and  when  it  has  reached  the  proper 
development,  it  is  added  to  the  cream 
in  the  vat.  Buttermilk  from  each 
churning  is  saved  for  a  starter  until 
it  is  found  that  a  fresh  starter  is 
needed.  Pasteurizing  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  destroying  the  greater  portion 
of  bacteria,  so  as  to  give  new  arrivals 
a  better  chance,  just  as  a  farmer  culti¬ 
vates  his  soil  to  destroy  weeds  so  as 
to  let  the  plants  that  he  wishes  to 
grow  have  a  better  chance.  It  is  the 
development  of  bacteria  that  ripens 
the  cream.  Some  people  who  know  a 
good  deal  about  bacteria,  tell  us  that 
these  little  vegetable  germs  do  not  de¬ 
velop  or  reproduce  themselves  to  any 
appreciable  extent  at  so  low  a  tem¬ 
perature  as  48  degrees.  But  those 
used  in  the  cream  do  not  seem  to  be 
of  the  slow  kind,  for  they  do  multiply 
and  ripen  the  cream  even  in  the  short 
time  of  less  than  20  hours.  I  am  told 
that  this  low  temperature  for  ripening 
and  churning  is  by  no  means  uncom¬ 
mon  in  these  days.  The  acid  test, 
which  will  be  further  described.  Is 
brought  into  use  to  determine  the  hour  and  almost 
the  minute  when  the  churning  should  begin. 

THE  BABCOCK  TEST  has  become  all  but  indis- 
pensible  in  a  modern  creamery,  whether  the  milk  is 
purchased  on  the  test  or  not.  Here,  every  patron’s 
milk  is  frequently  tested,  for  it  is  good  policy  to  know 
all  about  the  milk  as  it  comes,  and  not  infrequently 
the  patron  is  anxious  to  know  how  his  milk  tests  for 
the  year,  or  at  some  particular  time  when  he  is  chang¬ 
ing  feed.  But  the  use  of  the  test  that  took  my  atten¬ 
tion  most  completely  is  this:  Soon  after  the  separa¬ 
tors  stop  running  samples  of  the  cream  are  taken 


and  tests  are  made.  From  these  tests  the  product  of 
butter  for  the  following  day  is  calculated,  and  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  the  butter  from  the  churn 
weighs  within  one  pound  of  the  amount  calculated. 
That  for  30  tons  of  milk  is  pretty  close  calculation 
as  well  as  good  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  test 
when  properly  handled. 

THE  MILK. — Upon  inquiry  as  to  what  changes 
have  been  noted  in  the  production  and  condition  of 
the  milk,  I  was  told  that  there  has  been  a  gradual 
falling  off  in  butter  fats.  Not  in  every  instance,  but 
as  a  whole,  although  more  grain  is  fed  than  formerly. 
This  would  seem  to  be  tfie  inevitable  result  of  pur- 


A  LOAD  OF  CREAMERY  MILK.  Fig.  267. 


chasing  milk  by  the  quart.  One  is  tempted  to  inquire 
why  the  milk  is  not  purchased  on  the  Babcock  test. 
Mr.  Hovey  assures  me  that  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  get  anything  like  the  present  number  of 
farmers  to  patronize  his  creamery  had  he  purchased 
milk  on  the  per  cent  of  butter  fats,  yet  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  fairness  and  is  anxious  to  see  the  time 
when  all  milk  shall  be  sold  in  that  way.  If  I  mis¬ 
take  not,  the  management  is  gradually  drifting  to¬ 
wards  the  test  method,  for  this  Summer  a  graduated 
scale  of  prices  was  put  out  at  the  time  of  the  so- 
called  “strike”  by  the  Five  States  Association.  It  is 
based  on  Borden’s  prices,  but  either  demanding  Bor¬ 
den’s  conditions  or  else  calling  for  a  4.4  per  cent  milk, 
with  prices  ranging  above  and  below  as  the  per  cents 
of  butter  fat  range.  I  should  say  that  some  milk 
from  a  few  Jersey  herds  is  bought  on  the  Babcock 
test,  and  has  been  from  the  start,  as  the  owners  of 
those  herds  prefer  that  method.  Payments  for  milk 
are  made  regularly  on  the  twentieth  day  of  every 
month  for  the  milk  of  the  previous  month.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  hired  men  are  promptly  paid,  and  the  local  deal¬ 
ers  find  their  accounts  do  not  run  nearly  so  long  as 
formerly.  One  of  the  dealers  in  town  said  his  ac¬ 
counts  do  not  stand  to  exceed  38  days  on  an  average, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  business  is  for  cash.  If 
we  stop  to  consider  tfie  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  last  10  years  i  almost  any  line  of  manufactur¬ 


ing  we  are  filled  with  wonder  that  the  ingenuity  of 
man  can  so  rapidly  devise  new  modes  and  processes, 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  advancement  in  methods 
of  handling  milk  and  its  products  is  scarcely  out¬ 
done  by  any  other  line. 

•  It  would  hardly  be  proper  to  close  this  article  with¬ 
out  mentioning  the  small  army  of  men  who,  with  per¬ 
sistent  courage,  bring  in  the  vast  amount  of  milk, 
through  the  snowdrifts  of  Winter,  the  mud  of  Spring, 
and  the  intense  heat  of  Summer.  Fig.  267  is  from  a 
photograph  of  one  of  their  number,  who  is  an  old 
veteran  of  the  milk  routes,  as  weh  as  of  the  Civil 


War.  He  is  considerably  crippled,  having  been 
wounded  in  the  right  arm  but  that  does  not  deter 
him  from  making  this  five-mile  trip  to  the  creamery 
and  oack  every  day.  No  matter  how  cold  the  Win¬ 
ter’s  morning,  nor  how  hard  the  Summer’s  rains,  he 
never  hurries  the  old  team.  Were  one  to  juage  from 
the  picture,  he  would  consider  milk-drawing  a  de¬ 
lightful  occupation,  but  the  appearances  are  de¬ 
ceptive.  There  are  hills  to  climb,  the  sun  and  the 
storm  to  endure,  and  rough  stony  roads  at  almost  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  “good  roads”  movement 
hasn’t  reached  these  parts  yet.  n.  h.  l. 


COW  PEAS  IN  INDIANA. 

The  photograph  from  which  the  picture  at  Fig.  266 
was  made  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Breyfogle,  who 
wrote: 

“I  enclose  you  a  picture  of  cow  peas  sown  June  16. 
and  plowed  under  August  31.  They  show  only  three 
feet  high,  but  had  I  been  able  to  take  the  picture  a 
week  sooner,  before  they  began  to  settle,  they  would 
have  shown  more  than  3V2  feet  in  height.  I  send 
this  just  to  show  you  that  Center  Township,  Lake 
County,  Ind.,  can  grow  cow  peas  with  any  of  your 
readers.” 

Writing  again  with  reference  to  the  variety,  Mr. 
Breyfogle  said: 

“We  sowed  the  Whippoorwill  variety  of  cow  peas, 
wishing  to  get  as  much  vine  as  possible  for  plowing 
under,  in  the  shortest  time.  For  plowing  under  we 
used  a  steel  beam,  16-inch  plow  with  what  is  called 
a  trash  coulter,  fastened  on  the  beam  with  a  clevis, 
same  as  a  sod  coulter  is  fastened.  We  also  fasten  a 
log  chain  to  the  end  of  the  doubletree,  behind  the 
horse  in  the  furrow,  tying  a  couple  of  knots  in  the 
chain  even  with  the  middle  of  the  mold-board,  and 
tying  the  other  end  of  the  chain  up  to  the  plow 
beam.  In  this  way  we  have  no  trouble,  except  once 
in  a  while  a  bunch  at  the  corners.  There  were  many 
furrows  wnere  one  could  walk  100  to  200  feet  and 
not  find  a  leaf  in  sight.  We  had  only  five  acres  of 
the  cow  peas  this  year,  but  expect  to  have  eight  acres 
next  year.” 

TRIALS  OF  BUSINESS  MEN. 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  reader,  stating  that  he  and 
his  neighbor  sent  a  shipment  of  poultry  and  eggs  to 
a  commission  man  in  this  city,  and  could  not  get  any 
returns.  On  the  outside  the  case  looked  like  the 
usual  fraud  we  have  run  across  so  many  times;  but 
on  investigation,  we  found  that  the  man  to  whom 
the  produce  was  billed  had  moved  to  another  part 
of  the  city,  and  a  party  occupying  part  of  the  old 
store  received  the  goods  in  his  name,  but  without 
any  authority  for  so  doing.  When  the  man  who 
ought  to  have  got  the  produce  learned  this,  he  went 
for  the  other  man,  but  has  not  been 
able  so  far  to  get  any  satisfaction  out 
of  him.  Before  this,  all  of  the  express 
companies  had  been  notified  not  to 
deliver  any  more  goods  to  the  old  ad¬ 
dress,  but  one  or  two  took  an  unusual 
position,  stating  that  they  did  not  feel 
warranted  in  delivering  the  goods  to 
any  other  address  than  the  number 
given,  even  though  the  person  who 
should  have  received  them  had  moved. 
It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  Just 
as  sensible  for  the  postoffice  authori¬ 
ties,  after  being  notified  that  John 
Smith  had  moved  from  New  York  to 
Baltimore,  to  continue  to  deliver  his 
letters  to  the  old  address  to  any  un¬ 
scrupulous  party  who  would  take 
them  and  pocket  the  money  they 
might  contain.  Even  though  there 
were  no  fraud,  and  the  goods  had 
reached  the  proper  man  after  a  time, 
the  delay  of  a  few  hours  in  a  declining 
market,  or  with  perishable  stuff, 
might  materially  injure  the  sale,  and 
call  down  the  wrath  of  the  shipper  on 
an  innocent  man.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  express  companies  should 
not  give  as  efficient  service  as  Uncle 
Sam  does  in  the  mails.  Their  careless¬ 
ness  is  only  exceeded  by  their  inso¬ 
lence  when  complaints  are  made,  and, 
when  found  in  any  way  amenable  to  law,  the  screws 
should  be  put  on  without  mercy.  In  the  case  men¬ 
tioned  above  the  express  people,  after  being  consid¬ 
erably  crowded,  acknowledged  their  error,  and  there 
is  now  a  fair  prospect  that  the  shipper  will  get  pay 
for  his  produce. 


NEW  YORK  POTATOES. — Potato  dealers  are  offer¬ 
ing  $1  per  barrel,  holding  about  244  bushels;  market  un¬ 
steady.  Yield  not  an  average  one;  early  crop  rusted 
badly.  The  late  crop  is  better,  but  also  suffered  by 
rust,  and  consequently  is  light.  Most  growers  are  hold¬ 
ing  their  main  crop,  but  a  few  are  selling  as  fast  as 
dug.  Kebron,  Clark’s  Seedling  and  Michigan  are  grown 
for  early.  Delaware,  R.  N.-Y.  Ne.  2,  White  Star  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for  late,  m.  t.  w, 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  T. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten* 
tion.  Before  asking  a  .question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Spent  Tan  for  Manure. 

J.  A.  S.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.— Is  there  any  fer¬ 
tilizing  value  in  the  hemlock  tanned  bark 
taken  from  tanneries? 

Ans. — Hardly  enough  fertility  to 
count.  A  ton  of  the  spent  tan  would 
give  less  than  a  pound  of  potash,  less 
than  half  a  pound  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  two  pounds  of  nitrogen.  The  man- 
urial  value  of  this  would  be  not  much 
over  50  cents.  It  might  do  to  use  as 
an  absorbent,  in  stables  or  barnyards, 
but  ordinary  straw  is  richer  in  plant 
food.  In  theory  this  spent  tan  is  not 
worth  hauling  for  manure,  yet  we  have 
two  reports  from  people  who  have  used 
it  for  mulching  currants  and  other 
small  fruits.  We  should  think  that 
there  would  be  too  much  acid  in  the 
bark.  The  ashes  from  this  spent  tan. 
while  not  so  valuable  as  wood  ashes,  are 
worth  buying  and  using. 

Oat  and  Pea  Hay. 

F.  V.  D.,  Reading,  Mass.— Can  you  or  some 
of  your  readers  give  me  any  information 
in  regard  to  oat  and  pea  hay,  cut  and 
mixed  with  pulped  roots,  compared  with 
good  silage  and  clover  hay?  We  wish  to 
carry  as  many  milch  cows  as  possible  on 
a  small  tract  of  land,  and  are  looking  for 
methods  that  will  accomplish  the  desired 
result. 

Ans. — Oat  or  pea  hay  is  one  of  the 
best  coarse  fodders  for  milch  stock.  It 
is  easily  grown,  and  will  produce  from 
2*4  to  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  Its 
composition  and  digestibility  are  much 
like  that  of  clover  hay.  If  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  pea  fodder  in  the  mixture  is 
equal  to  one-third  the  total  crop  by 
weight,  the  hay  will  have  about  the 
same  feeding  value  as  clover  hay.  Pulp¬ 
ed  mangels  or  ruta-baga  turnips  will 
make  a  good  substitute  for  silage,  but 
will  be  more  expensive  to  raise  than  the 
silage  corn.  We  consider  oat  and  pea 
hay  one  of  the  best  coarse  fodders  to 
feed  with  silage,  and  when  silage  is  not 
available,  mangels  or  ruta-bagas  are  the 
best  substitute.  Corn  raised  for  silage, 
and  oats  and  peas  raised  and  fed  as 
hay,  will  give  as  large  a  bulk  of,  and  as 
valuable  coarse  fodders  as  any  crops  we 
could  recommend  for  feeding  a  dairy 
herd.  One  secret  of  success  with  cats 
and  peas,  is  to  get  the  seed,  into  the 
ground  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
Spring.  Unless  the  soil  is  very  heavy,  the 
peas  should  be  plowed  under  five  to 
seven  days  before  sowing  the  oats. 

c.  s.  PHELPS. 

Plan  tor  Grafting  Peach  Trees. 

E.  F.  D.,  Alva,  O.  T.—I  have  grafted 
yearling  peach  trees  in  southern  Kansas  in 
February  and  early  March,  cutting  off  two 
or  three  inches  below  the  surface  and  in¬ 
serting  a  six-inch  scion,  and  mounding  up 
nearly  to  top  of  scion,  getting  90  per  cent 
to  grow  and  make  fine  trees.  I  have  also 
table-grafted  the  peach  same  as  apple,  only 
using  one  root  to  each  scion,  and  although 
these  would  be  well  callused  at  planting 
time  there  would  usually  be  only  a  small 
per  cent  grow.  How  would  it  do  to  take 
up  the  seedlings  and  cut  them  off  to  within 
six  inches  of  the  ground,  and  heel  in  until 
February,  then  take  up  and  graft  by  put¬ 
ting  in  a  scion  at  the  collar  and  leaving  the 
seedling  stub  until  after  planting  out  in 
nursery  row,  and  till  after  the  growth  has 
started  in  scion  and  seedling  stub?  Then 
carefully  cut  away  the  seedling  stub  close 
above  the  joint.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
that  way  I  might  get  a  good  per  cent  to 
grow.  The  sketch  at  Fig.  269  shows  what 
I  mean. 

Ans. — It  is  not  surprising  to  me  that 
the  grafting  of  peach  stocks  at  the  col¬ 
lar  and  mounding  up  the  scions  suc¬ 
ceeded.  That  is  nearly  the  plan  I  have 
long  followed  and  recommended  for  nut 
trees,  persimmons  and  other  difficult 
things  to  graft.  Grapes  are  always 
grafted  that  way.  The  only  difference 
is,  that  for  nut  grafting,  the  scions  are 
held  back  by  cool  storage  until  the 
stocks  have  started  growth  and  then 
slipped  between  the  bark  and  wood,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  inserted  in  a  split  in  the 


stock.  Indoor  grafting  is  much  more 
difficult  witn  the  peach  and  other  stone 
fruits  than  with  the  apple.  A  still  cool¬ 
er  temperature  seems  to  be  required  in 
order  to  keep  them  from  starting  into 
untimely  growth,  and  consequent  fail¬ 
ure  to  unite.  The  stone  fruits  germinate 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  pomes 
and  require  more  careful  handling.  If 
the  peach  stocks  are  taken  up  and 
grafted  as  proposed,  my  belief  is  that 
they  should  be  at  once  set  deeply  in  the 
open  ground  and  banked  up  about  the 
scion.  When  growth  has  started  quite 
freely  I  would  scrape  away  the  earth 
and  cut  off  the  seedling  stump.  The 
growth  on  tne  seedling  will  help  to 
maintain  the  flow  of  sap  and  induce  the 
stock  and  scion  to  unite  more  quickly 
than  without  it.  The  same  principle  is 


DRAFTING  AT  THE  COLLAR.  Fig.  269. 


followed  in  inarching,  or  grafting  by 
approach,  the  mango  in  India.  It  is 
worthy  of  a  test  in  grafting  the  stone 
fruits  when  budding  has  not  been  per¬ 
formed  the  Summer  or  Fall  before,  and 
a  year’s  growth  is  to  be  saved. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Heating  Power  of  Coat  and  Wood. 

J.  H.  D.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Tell  us  the 
relative  value  of  anthracite  coal  and  hard 
maple  wood;  that  is,  heat  production.  How 
many  cords  of  wood  are  inquired  to  equal 
a  ton  of  coal  for  heating  purposes? 

Ans. — The  difference  between  the 
heating  power  of  coal  and  wood  has 
been  found  by  exact  experiment  only, 
for  there  is  no  other  way  of  getting  at 
the  comparative  values  in  this  respect 
of  different  combustibles.  It  has  been 
found  that  one  pound  of  charcoal  heats 
73  pounds  of  water  from  32  degrees 
(which  is  the  freezing  point)  to  212  de¬ 
grees,  which  is  the  boiling  point  of 
water.  One  pound  of  anthracite  coal 
heats  70  pounds  of  water  in  the  same 
way,  and  one  pound  of  dry  wood  heats 
35  pounds  of  water  the  same,  so  that 
the  coal  has  just  twice  the  heating 
power  that  dry  wood  has,  and  a  little 
less  than  charcoal  has.  Of  course  wood 
that  is  not  dry,  loses  a  proportionate 
heating  value  corresponding  to  the 
quantity  of  water  remaining  in  it,  and 
air-dry  wood  has  on  an  average  12  per 
cent  of  water  in  it.  So  that  we  may 
reasonably  estimate  the  value  of  one  ton 
of  anthracite  coal  to  be  equal  to  two 
cords  of  wood,  and  this,  of  course,  is  to 
be  based  on  the  fact  that  the  coal  is 
nearly  a  solid  mass,  while  a  cord  of 
wood  is  very  nearly  if  not  quite  one- 
half  empty  spaces  and  some  of  it  is 
bark,  which  has  much  less  heating  value 
than  wood.  It  might  be  interesting  to 
note  that  the  loss  of  heat  of  fuel  burned 
in  an  open  fire-place  is  three-fourths  of 
it,  this  escaping  up  the  chimney,  and 
only  one-fourth  radiating  in  the  room, 
while  burned  in  a  stove  provided  with 
proper  dampers,  to  control  the  current 
of  air  through  the  fire,  the  loss  is  not 
quite  one-fourth.  The  loss  of  heat  by 
the  use  of  steam  in  pipes  varies  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half.  Moreover,  it 
has  been  proved  that  steam  flowing 
through  pipes  under  pressure  may  reach 
a  heat  sufficient  to  char  wood  in  contact 
with  the  pipes,  and  the  well-known 
tendency  of  charcoal  at  a  temperature 
of  steam  to  oxidize  and  heat  sufficiently 
to  inflame  has  been  the  cause  of  the 


burning  of  many  buildings.  Thus  steam- 
heated  dwellings  should  be  secured  by 
proper  isolation  of  tne  steam  pipes  by 
means  of  asbestos  packing  or  wrapping 
in  asbestos  felt.  h.  s. 

Hints  About  Planting  Trees. 

8.  C.  8.,  Camden,  N.  J. — I  am  thinking  of 
setting  an  orchard  of  apple  and  pear  trees 
(mostly  Kieffers),  all  the  pears  to  be 
standard.  The  apples  are  to  be  set  among 
the  pears  in  the  proportion  of  three  pears 
to  one  apple.  How  close,  square  or  diago¬ 
nally,  should  they  be  set? 

Ans. — Permanent  apple  trees  are  none 
too  far  apart  at  40  feet.  The  plan  of 
setting  three  Kieffer  pear  trees  to  one 
apple  tree,  using  them  as  fillers  or 
temporary  trees  in  the  apple  orchard, 
is  very  good.  The  Kieffer  pear  trees 
will  bear  so  early  and  so  heavily  that 
they  will  probably  be  ready  to  come 
out  by  the  time  the  apple  trees  need 
all  the  space.  At  any  rate,  they  must 
come  out  when  their  room  is  needed, 
or  the  apple  orchard  will  suffer  damage 
from  being  crowded.  But,  if  every 
tenth  apple  orchardist  was  to  plant 
Kieffer  pears  in  this  way  we  would 
have  such  a  glut  that  all  the  canning 
factories  in  the  country  could  not  work 
up  the  fruit.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to 
plant  other  standard  pear  trees  in  an 
apple  orchard,  because  they  usually  live 
to  be  old  and  need  almost  as  much 
room  as  apple  trees.  Twenty  feet  would 
be  ample  room  for  Kieffer  trees. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adw 
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JO  MAKEFARMwPOULTRY  BUILDINGS^ 
/  WATERPROOF  and . 
WINDPROOf \pienejs 
Nothing  Better’ihiui 

►NEPONSETi 
^“ROOFING 

A  postal  hr  inf  9  aamplo  »nd 
-*r\«  of  nearest  dealer 


The  EASIEST  TO  RUN 

>ecauge  they  have  the  bestsystem  of  reg¬ 
ulating  temperature  and  moisture. 

MARILLA  &  Brooder* 

Hot  Air  or  Hot  Water.  Monty  back  if  you  want 
'it.  Absolutely  safe.  Durably  built.  Catalog  for  8c. 

MARILLA  INCUBATOR  CO., Boi  45  Rose  HIII.N.Y. 


The  Counter  Edition  of  our 
Garden  and  Farm  Manual 

contains  besides  the  very  complete  line 
of  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  a 
Great  Variety  of  GARDEN  AND  FARM 
TOOLS  and  SPRAYING  OUTFITS.  Send 
for  it.  Send  also  for  our  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  S&ftSStSr- 


1  am  now  booking  orders  for 

LUCRETIA  DEWBERRY  PLANTS 

I  grow  sixty  acres  of  this  fruit  for  market,  and  find 
it  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  small  fruits.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  in  growing  so  many  for  market,  I  have  a 
very  fine  lot  of  plants  (no  finer  can  be  produced', 
which  lam  selling  for  from  one-third  to  one-half 
less  than  most  nurserymen  offer  them,  and  I  could 
not  sell  at  these  prices  were  I  not  growing  them 
largely  for  fruit.  November  is  the  best  time  to  plant. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  free. 

tV.  F.  ALLEN,  SaUsbury,  Aid. 


f  I  nar  I f| O  Canrl -Ginseng  Roots  that  will 
$1  JIBl  IUU  OWcU  bear.  Seed  10  cents  each. 
H.  W.  ELMKNDORF,  Coeymans  Hollow.  N.  Y. 


filNSENG 

U  Writ*  to-day.  AMEI 


— Book all'about it  4c.  Tellshowto 
grow  this  great  money  maker. 
Write  to-day.  AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  Ross  Hill,  N.  I. 

ForestTrees.  ForestTrees. 

Sugar.  Norway,  Sycamore,  Silverleaf,  and  other 
Maples  by  the  1,000  or  10,000.  Also  Lindens,  Poplars, 
Elms,  Willows,  Mountain  Ash,  Birch,  etc.,  in  large 
quantities,  and  Shrubbery  by  the  acre.  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  trees  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Address  8TEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS,  New  Canaan.  Ct. 


BULBS 


FOR  FALL 
PLANTING. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus.  Narcissus,  Lillies.  Ac. 
Our  New  Bull*  Catalogue  is  sent  free  to  all. 
Besides  giving  much  interesting  information  this 
book  is  bound  in  beautiful  covers,  showing  the 
Spanish  Iris.  Jonquils  and  Narcissus  in  their  natural 
coiors.  Write  to-day  for  a  copy 

HENEY  A.  DREEK,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

October  Purple  Plum  Trees. 

The  best,  of  all  of  Mr.  Burbank's  Plums.  We  offer 
a  large  stock  of  fine  trees,  one  and  two  years  old 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS.  New  Canaan,  Ct. 

Time. 

Those  readers  who  have  not  yet  se¬ 
cured  their  Fruit  Trees  for  Fall  Plant¬ 
ing,  should  do  so  at  once.  Write  to  some 
responsible  Nursery  for  price  list,  and 
send  your  order  direct  to  them,  and  you 
will  get  better  stock,  and  at  less  than 
half  the  price  charged  by  tree  agents 
A  large  number  of  our  leading  Fruit 
Growers  say  the  finest  fruit  trees  they 
ever  received  came  from  Call’s  Nurseries, 
Perry,  O.  They  make  a  specialty  of 
dealing  direct  with  the  farmers,  and 
their  prices  are  always  low. 

Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Price  List  free. 

Currants,  Gooseberries  and  other  Small 

Fruit  Plants.  Extra  quality.  Warranted  true. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FHEDONIA,  N.  Y. 

Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  Choice  Evergreens, 

_ _ Shrubs,  Frultand  other 

Trees,  Roses,  Water  Lillies,  etc.  Pricos 
low.  Beautify  your  home  at  small  expense, 

E.  S.  PETERSON  k  SONS.  Box  15,  Montrose,  New  York 


QNION  SEED.— Perfectly  hardy  in  this  country 
^  Lb..  $2.50;  oz.,  20c.  Size  and  shape  samous  Portu¬ 
gal.  Sow  It.  now.  Pansy  Madame  Perret.  pkt.,  25c 
BEAULIEU,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 

AULIFLOWER  SEED 

High  grade  Danish  seed  by  mall,  direct  from  the 
grower  In  Denmark,  to  your  address,  postpaid. 
Danish  Snowball,  X  oz. 50c  loz.tl.60  lib.  $18.00 
Dwarf  Erfurt .  %  oz.  65c  i  oz.  11.85  lib.  $22.00 

KARL  KOLLE.  840  E.  Fullerton  Av.  Chicago,  111. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

FULL  LIST.  PURE  STOCK. 

We  want  good  reliable  Agents  to  take  orders. 
LIBERAL  COMMISSIONS.  Address 
LECLARE  &  MANN1NU,  Farm  Seeds.  Brighton,  N.Y. 

3  years,  fine.  List 
Free.  C.  £>.  WKNGER,  Dayton.  Va. 


BALDWIN  York  Imperial. 


YORK  IMPERIAL  -  KIEFFER. 

One  tree  to  a  carload. 

Business  trees  at  business  prices.  (They  are  bear¬ 
ers.)  Inducements  to  Peach  buyers  Let  us 
quote  you  on  your  want  list. 

WOODV1EW  NURSERIES,  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 

TQCCC  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum 
I  "CCw  and  Pears  at  $8  per  100.  Don’t  buy  any 
kind  of  stock  until  vou  get  our  prices.  Catalogue 
Free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

■peach  Trees  —One  year  from  bud,  2  to  4e  each 
R.  S.  JOHNSTON.  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 

200,000  Peach  Trees. 

We  offer  a  choice  lot  of  Peach  trees,  grown  from 
Tennessee  pits.  These  trees  are  healthy  and  fine. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS.  New  Canaan.  Ct. 

K  TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Rook  Free,  Result  of  76  years’  experience. 

STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana,  Mo. ;  Dansville,  N.Y. 


m 

W  STAI 


SE  TREES 


i  varieties.  Also  Grapcs,8mall  Frult*,etc.  Best  root¬ 
ed  Btock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
lOe.  Deso.  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOKSC1I,  Fredonla,  N.  V 

Trees.  Plants. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Fall  is  the  Best  Time 

TO  PLANT  all  the  Trees,  Plants,  Vines  and  Shrubs,  both  Fruit 
and  Ornamental,  that  are  listed.  See  our  Autumn  Catalogue. 

Send  for  it  at  once.  The  prices  are  right. 

F.  J.  DWYER  &  SON , 

Orange  County  Nurseries.  Box  1,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y 


For  $i  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Paragon 
i  Numbo  Chestnut  Tree  grafted,  worth  $2.20.  Full  line  of 
Nursery  StocK.  Certificate. 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS, 
Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 


etc.,  advertise  themselves.  The  best  always 
cheapest.  Have  hundreds  of  car  loads  of 

Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

40  acres  of  Hardy  Roses.  44  greenhouses  of  Palms, 
Ficus,  Ferns,  Roses,  etc.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Catalogue  free.  47th  year.  1000  acres. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO..  Painesville,  O. 
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How  to  Kill  Horse  Nettle. 

G.  E.  W.,  Goshen,  Pa.— 1.  Will  you  give 
some  thorough  and  convenient  method  for 
killing  Horse  nettle  or  Sodom  apple  in 
small  patches?  2.  Would  it  be  expedient  to 
plow  sod  as  soon  as  grass  is  cut  off  and 
plant  with  cow  peas  for  corn  the  following 
year?  Would  the  peas  sufficiently  mature 
till  frost? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Horse  nettle  or  Solanum 
Carolinense  is  a  perennial  belonging  to 
the  same  order  of  plants  as  the  common 
potato.  If  it  occurs  only  in  small  com¬ 
pact  patches  salt  may  be  used  freely  on 
these  patches,  and  the  plants  destroyed. 
They  may  be  exterminated  by  persis¬ 
tent  cutting  oft  with  a  narrow  spade  at 
some  few  inches  below  the  ground  level. 
If  the  fields  in  which  the  Horse  nettles 
grow  could  be  planted  to  some  crop 
which  could  be  given  intro-culture,  as 
corn,  then  by  persistent  tillage  during 
the  season  the  nettles  could  be  killed. 
2.  If  the  grass  land  is  seeded  to  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  clover  and  Timothy  then  it  will 
be  better  to  let  the  aftermath  remain 
on  the  land.  The  second-growth  clover 
and  grass  plowed  under  would  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  giving  good  results.  If  the  mea¬ 
dow  is  largely  Timothy  or  mixed  grasses 
with  no  clover  it  may  be  a  good  plan  to 
plow  directly  after  the  hay  has  been  cut 
off.  The  conditions  which  prevail  must 
largely  determine  the  course  to  be  pur¬ 
sued.  If  an  old  meadow  in  which  the 
grass  has  become  run  out  by  moss  and 
son-el  then  we  would  not  hesitate  to 
plow  at  once  and  sow  to  some  cover 
crop.  From  experience  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  season  we  would  sow  a  mixture  of 
cow  peas,  rye,  rape  and  buckwneat.  The 
amount  to  sow  per  acre  being  about 
one-half  bushel  of  cow  peas,  one-half 
bushel  of  rye,  two  pounds  of  rape  seed 
and  one-half  bushel  of  buckwheat.  We 
have  found  during  the  present  very  dry 
season  that  a  mixture  similar  to  the 
above  has  given  good  results  l.  a.  c. 

Various  Fruit  Questions. 

F.  P.  B.,  Ayer,  Mass.— 1.  Is  there  any  nur¬ 
sery  that  sends  out  fruit  trees  grafted  or 
budded  to  two  or  more  varieties?  It  seems 
as  though  these  would  be  just  the  trees 
for  a  small  garden.  2.  Will  “Paradise- 
stock”  apples  amount  to  anything  on  a 
small  place?  3.  Will  the  Rathbun  black¬ 
berry  spread  or  can  it  be  conilned  to  a 
small  place?  4.  How  high  do  Japan  maples 
grow?  Are  they  suitable  for  a  Jsmall 
place?  6.  Are  there  any  good  eating  plums 
that  curculio  will  not  hurt? 

1.  There  is  no  nursery  that  prepares 
or  deals  in  trees  that  have  more  than 
one  kind  of  fruit  on  the  same  tree.  They 
would  probably  meet  with  some  sale,  but 
it  might  be  very  limited.  Here  is  an 
idea  for  some  enterprising  nurseryman 
to  carry  out.  Peach,  pear,  plum,  apple, 
or  any  kind  of  fruit  trees  might  be  bud¬ 
ded  or  grafted  in  the  main  branches, 
just  above  where  they  start  out,  and 
there  might  be  not  only  two  out  three 
or  four  or  any  desired  number  of  varie¬ 
ties.  This  would  be  a  novelty,  indeed, 
and  might  be  very  desirable  for  those 
who  have  very  small  places  on  which 
they  wish  to  grow  as  many  varieties  as 
possible.  If  the  varieties  were  so  se¬ 
lected  as  to  form  a  nice  head  there  would 
be  nothing  to  hinder  them  making 
good,  serviceable  trees.  They  could  be 
sold  at  $1  each,  and  no  one  be  hum¬ 
bugged.  Such  trees  could  easily  be 
made  after  an  ordinary  tree  had  been 
set  where  it  is  to  stand.  This  would 
be  fun  for  one  who  knows  how  to  graft 
or  bud.  I  have  often  done  it  myself,  and 
have  heard  of  others  doing  the  same. 
2.  Paradise  stocks  are  very  serviceable 
in  a  small  place  when  grafted  or  bud¬ 
ded  to  good  apples.  3.  The  Rathbun  is 
said  by  some  to  be  a  true  blackberry 
while  others  claim  that  it  is  part  dew¬ 
berry.  It  is  not  so  vigorous  or  so  prone 
to  throw  up  suckers  as  some  others, 
but  it  oears  abundantly,  and  the  fruit 
is  of  very  high  quality.  It  can  easily  be 
kept  on  a  small  place.  4.  Japan  maples 
rarely  exceed  10  feet  high  and  many  of 
the  oldest  ones  in  America  are  not  that 
high.  It  is  one  of  the  most  appropriate 
trees  for  a  small  place.  There  are  many 
varieties  varying  in  shape  and  color  of 
foliage.  Those  with  delicately-cut  leaves 


are  quite  common.  They  produce  seed 
in  abundance,  but  the  identity  of  the 
varieties  is  preserved  by  budding  and 
grafting.  5.  The  curculio  attacks  all 
classes  of  plums,  but  the  Japans,  the 
damsons  and  many  of  our  native  kinds 
are  nractically  resistant. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Value  of  Cling  Peaches. 

Why  are  cling  peaches  ever  desirable? 
To  our  notion  they  are  about  the  worst 
things  to  attempt  to  eat  that  a  man  can 
ever  get  hold  of,  especially  a  fellow  with 
poor  teeth.  The  freestones  are  certainly 
much  handier  and  neater.  Why  are  clings 
superior  in  any  way? 

Cling  peaches  are  usually  very  firm  in 
flesh  ana  excellent  for  canning  when  it 
is  desirable  to  have  the  halves  retain 
their  natural  form.  They  also  bear 
handling  with  very  little  injury.  House¬ 
keepers  always  want  clings  for  making 
pickles  because  they  do  not  mash  easily. 
I  know  of  no  peach  that  is  quite  equal 
to  Ringgold  or  its  parent,  the  Heath 
Cling,  for  canning  or  drying.  We  used 
to  reject  ail  others  and  wait  until  these 
got  ripe  at  the  last  of  the  season.  In 
California  some  of  the  canneries  prefer 
the  clings  to  freestones.  They  have  an 
easy  way  to  cut  them  off  the  seeds.  1 
have  cut  off  many  bushels  with  a  point¬ 
ed  knife  and  do  not  consider  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult.  After  a  cut  is  made  around  the 
peach  a  twist  will  remove  one  half  very 
easily  and  the  seed  is  then  cut  out  very 
readily  from  tne  other  half.  I  think  the 
canners  have  a  machine  for  the  work.  To 
eat  from  the  hand  the  freestones  are  the 
most  convenient,  but  I  do  not  mind 
using  a  knife  if  I  have  a  good  cling 
peach.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Tile  akctic  Peach. — I  send  you  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  new  seedling  peach  Arctic. 
This  peach  has  proved  much  hardier 
than  any  other  known  in  this  section. 
It  has  not  failed  to  bear  a  full  crop  every 
year  since  it  was  three  years  old,  and 
during  that  time  we  have  had  four  years 
that  we  failed  to  grow  any  peaches  in 
this  section,  except  the  Arctic,  and  these 
trees  hung  full  of  nice  large  fruit.  The 
pit  that  produced  the  original  tree  was 
brought  to  this  country  by  a  native  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  who  stated  that  he 
brought  the  pit  with  him  because  it  was 
from  a  peach  that  was  very  hardy,  and 
this  pit  produced  a  tree  that  did  not  fail 
to  bear  a  full  crop  each  year  after  it 
was  four  years  old.  The  tree  that  pro¬ 
duced  these  peaches  is  a  budded  tree 
from  this  seedling  and  it  is  as  hardy  as 
its  parent.  s.  w.  call. 

Perry,  Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  specimens  were  badly 
decayed  when  they  reached  us,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  give  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  flavor.  The  peach  is  certainly 
large  and  fine-looking. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press  makes  the 
following  pointed  remarks  about  talking 
and  doing:  “For  years  the  male  residents  of 
Healdsburg  talked  of  certain  improvements 
which  the  town  needed.  Nothing  came  of 
the  talk,  and  then  the  women  took  the 
matter  up  and  formed  a  Ladies’  Improve¬ 
ment  Club.  This  organization  has  trans¬ 
formed  the  place,  having  by  their  active 
influence  and  organized  labors  procured  for 
the  town  a  municipal  electric  light  plant, 
comfortable  seats  in  the  plaza,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  name  system  for  the  streets,  sign¬ 
boards  with  street  names  at  all  corners,  a 
drinking  fountain  costing  $600.  These  im¬ 
provements  were  brought  about  without 
increasing  taxes,  except  for  the  two  pur¬ 
poses  first  named.” 

A  Long  Lake. — In  his  report,  Gen.  Mer- 
riam,  of  the  Biological  Survey,  gives  some 
interesting  facts  regarding  Lake  Chelan,  in 
northern  Washington.  On  each  side  of  the 
lake  are  numerous  cliffs,  towering  in  some 
places  to  the  height  of  1,500  feet.  The 
water,  which  is  clear  and  blue,  has  been 
found  by  actual  soundings  to  have  an  aver¬ 
age  depth  of  3,000  feet.  The  lake  is  only 
two  miles  wide,  but  the  length  is  very  de¬ 
ceptive.  At  first  the  party  thought  it  was 
about  three  miles,  but  after  going  that  dis¬ 
tance  they  came  to  a  bend  and  found  that 
the  lake  stretched  on  a  long  distance  fur¬ 
ther.  When  night  came  they  found  the 
banks  so  steep  that  no  landing  could  be 
made,  so  they  had  to  stay  in  their  four- 
oared  boat.  After  three  days  of  hard  row¬ 
ing  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  lake.  On 
the  return  trip  careful  measurements  were 
taken,  and  the  distance  was  found  to  be  65 
miles. 


ARMSTRONG  A  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  1 

>  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  ) 


ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


w 


|  Chi' 


Chicago. 


>St.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


HAT  is  the  value  of  a  guarantee 
that  a  paint  will  last  if  at  the  end 
of  the  time  it  must  be  burned  or 
scraped  off  before  you  can  repaint. 

The  only  paint  that  presents  a  perfect 
surface  after  long  exposure,  without  special 
preparation,  is  Pure  White  Lead.  Employ 
a  practical  painter  to  apply  it  and  the  re¬ 
sult  will  please  you. 

For  colors  use  National  Lead  Company’s  Pure  White 
§  llkk  Tinting  Colors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 

obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and  show, 
ing  samples  of  Colors,  also  .pamphlet  entitled  “  Uncle  Sam’s  Ex¬ 
perience  With  Paints  ”  forwarded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  Street,  New  York. 


STEEL 

ROorinG 


THE  0MLY 
TOOLS  YOU 
HEED. 


5000  Squares 

BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 

Bought  at  Receivors  Sales,  sheets  either  flat, 
corrugated  or '*  V  ”  crimped.  r* 

Price  per  square  of  JO  x  10  feet  Srt  I.  /  Jj 

or  100  square  feet . 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer  is  re¬ 
quired  to  lay  this  rooting.  Wafurnisli  FREE 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  a  nd 
nails  to  lay  it.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.57 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
t^t8  _ 


West  35th  and  Iron  . 


icago. 


S.  &  B.  Earth  Auger. 

Send  forcircular.Sample 
at  cost  to  Introduce. 

Eureka  Fence  Mfg.Co. 

Box  Y,  Richmond,  Ind. 


Look  Yourself 
Square 
in  the  Face. 


Be  master  of  the  situation.  Let  neither  doubt 
or  influence  prevent  yon  from  trying 

Veterinary  Pixine 


FARMERS. 

We  have  a  small  Gasoline  Engine 
with  power  enough  te  saw  Wood, 
Pump  Water,  run  your  Ensilage  Cut¬ 
ter,  grind  Feed,  run  Churn  Separator, 
etc.,  and  it  can  be  bought  for  *146.26. 
We  also  make  larger  sizes  up  to  20 
H.  P. ;  wo  sell  you  direct,  and  save 
you  from  $35  to  $100  on  an  Engine. 
R.N.  IMrigo  Eng.  Wks.,  Portland, Me. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Our  Specialty :  Small  Engines, 
1,  2,  3  and  5  H.  P.,  for  farmers, 
and  stock  men.  Power  and 
eftlcienoy  guaranteed.  Write 
for  our  catalogue,  stating  your 
needs. 

Bates  &  Edmonds  Motor  Co.f 

Box  3133,  Lansing,  Mich. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 


USED 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationarles , Portables,  Engine s, 
Pumps  and  Holsters 
State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines 

Cheapest  and  Safest 
Power  known.  For 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sa wing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Send  for  Catalog. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York 


One  wholesale  firm  who  purchased  ten  gross 
this  week,  says:  “We  are  having  calls  from  all 
over  the  South  for  it.” 


H 

ao 

a 


SAW  MILLS 


Manufactured  by  the 
Salem  Iron  Works, 
Salem.  N.  C. 


One  of  the  largest  wholesale  dealers  In  the 
business  in  northern  New  York,  writes:  “Our 
customers  tell  us  once  they  sell  a  man  Veterinary 
Pixine,  he  cannot  be  induced  to  take  anything 


It  makes  the  skeptical  smile  to  read,  but  it 
makes  a  man  marvel  who  turns  to  it  after  trying 
every  known  remedy  on  chronic  speed  cracks  and 
old  sores.  No  man  who  owns  horses  fails  to  in¬ 
dorse  it.  It  is  absolutely  the  only  scientific— the 
most  natural— preparation  of  its  kind. 


Money  Back  If  It  Fails. 

At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers,  or  mailed  postpaid. 


PRICE  i  b°f’ 
t  8-oz.  box, 


25c. 

50c. 


Includes  expensive  1901  Almanac  and  Manual  of 
Information.  Handsomely  illustrated. 
Invaluable  for  a  lifetime.  Not  a 
patent  medicine  book. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


FARQUHAR 

VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

AND 


CENTER 

CRANK 


ENGINE 


Uapld,  accurate,  strong  and 
simple,  with  large  capacity. 

Engines  on  sills  or  wheels. 

Strong  and  safe.  No  Far¬ 
quhar  Boiler  has  ever 
exploded.  Send  for  catalog 
of  Portable  Engines, Shingle 
Mills,  Threshing  Machines, 

Stationary  Engines  and 
Boilers,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Implements 
generally.  A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


Repeating  Rifles 

repeat.  They  don’t  jam,  catch,  or  fail  to  extract.  In  a 
word,  they  are  the  only  reliable  repeaters.  Winchester 
rifles  are  made  in  all  desirable  calibers,  weights,  and 
styles  ;  and  are  plain,  partially  or  elaborately  ornamented, 
suiting  every  purpose,  every  pocketbook,  and  every  taste. 

Winchester  Ammunition 


is  made  for  all  kinds  of  shooting  in  all  kinds  of  guns. 

PPPP  Send  Name  ami  Address  on  a  Postal 
i-.1 1  ’  for  our  164-Page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Ruralisms  ; 


An  Aquatic  Garden. 

The  culture  of  ornamental  aquatic 
plants  has  wonderfully  increased  of 
late.  Twenty  years  ago  the  large  and 
splendidly-colored  water  lilies  now  so 
plentifully  grown  in  numerous  public 
and  private  water-gardens  were  prac¬ 
tically  unknown,  except  to  botanists  and 
travelers.  Now  species  and  varieties, 
expanding  blooms  from  eight  inches  to 
a  foot  or  more  in  width,  and  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  delicate  tints  of  blue,  pur¬ 
ple,  yellow  and  crimson,  as  well  as  many 
intermediate  shades,  are  found  in  every 
collection  of  note.  Hybridizers  have 
been  actively  at  work  among  the  various 
groups  of  water  lilies,  and  most  gratify¬ 
ing  advances  in  form,  size  and  color 
have  been  made.  Some  of  the  new  pro¬ 
ductions  being  slow  to  increase  are  sold 
at  high  prices,  $125  each  being  asked 
for  French  varieties  no  better  than 
American  hybrids  sold  from  $5  to  $25 
each.  However,  there  is  no  need  to  pay 
such  extreme  prices,  as  fine  standard 
varieties  may  be  had  in  all  colors  from 
25  cents  to  $1.50  each. 

Aquatics  are  divided  into  two  general 
sections,  the  hardy  and  tender  sorts. 
The  hardy  kinds,  like  the  common  white 
pond  lay,  Nymphsea  odorata,  will  en¬ 
dure  the  Winter  anywhere,  provided  the 
mud  in  which  the  roots  are  embedded  is 
not  itself  frozen,  no  matter  how  thick 
the  ice  may  lie  on  the  water  above, 
while  the  tender  varieties  require  gen¬ 
erally  a  temperature  approaching  70  de¬ 
grees  in  the  water  in  which  they  grow, 
and  in  consequence  must  be  kept  over 
under  glass  or  in  ponds  artificially 
warmed.  Some  of  the  finest  of  the  ten¬ 
der  section  are  annuals,  and  are  easily 
raised  from  seeds  each  season,  beginning 
to  bloom  as  soon  as  they  have  attained 
sufficient  size.  The  wonderful  Victorias, 
the  gigantic  water-lilies  of  the  Amazon 
Valley,  partake  of  this  character,  and 
can  easily  be  grown  to  flowering  size 
in  a  single  season.  The  immense  leaves 
are  five  or  six  feet  across,  and  so  buoy¬ 
ant  that  one  readily  bears  the  weight 
of  a  child.  Fig.  268,  on  page  703,  was 
made  from  a  photograph  taken  in  the 
water-garden  of  Henry  A.  Dreer,  River¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  and  well  shows  a  group  of 
these  immense  tropical  plants  grown 
under  our  ordinary  conditions  of  tem¬ 
perature.  The  flowers  of  the  Victorias 
are  from  a  foot  to  15  inches  in  diameter, 
at  first  white,  changing  to  pink  and 
crimson.  They  have  a  heavy  pineapple 
fragrance  during  the  first  day  of  their 
existence.  A  new  variety,  V.  Trickeri, 
which  originated  in  these  water-gar¬ 
dens,  is  so  nardy  that  seeds  left  in  the 
frozen  pond  over  Winter  germinate 
readily  the  next  Spring,  and  bloom  dur¬ 
ing  late  August.  Plants  of  the  Victorias 
cost  from  $5  to  $10  each,  and  the  seeds 
are  sold  from  $2  to  $3  a  dozen.  The 
writer  has  paddled  through  miles  of 
Victoria  regia  in  the  quiet  lakes  and  in¬ 
lets  connected  with  the  mighty  Amazon 
River  in  Brazil,  but  never  saw  much 
larger  nor  better  specimens  than  are 
now  grown  in  our  parks  and  public 
grounds.  There  are  many  other  species 
and  hybrids  among  the  tender  water 
lilies  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  trop¬ 
ical  world.  The  brilliant  blue,  purple 
and  rose  Zanzibar  lilies  are  known  to 
many,  as  uie  seeds  are  freely  offered  in 
catalogues,  and  they  can  be  readily 
started  in  a  saucer  of  rich  earth  and 
water  in  the  house,  and  bloomed  in  an 
ordinary  tub  of  water  and  mud.  The 
list  of  hardy  water  lilies  is  even  more 
extensive,  and  new  varieties  are  be¬ 
ing  rapidly  introduced.  The  highest 
prices  are  being  asked  for  the  novelties 
in  this  section,  as  it  takes  longer  to  in¬ 
crease  inem,  and  they  are  of  more  ex¬ 
tended  utility.  Starting  with  white,  yel¬ 
low  and  rose-colored  species  the  hybrid¬ 


izers  have  already  produced  some  won¬ 
derfully  rich  shades  of  crimson  and  or¬ 
ange,  while  the  size  of  bloom  and  flori- 
ferousness  has  been  greatly  increased. 
The  lotus  or  Nile  lily,  Nelumbium  spe- 
ciosum,  is  the  grandest  type  of  the  hardy 
section,  and  can  be  readily  grown  in  any 
still  pond  or  sluggish  stream  with 
muddy  bottoms,  if  the  water  gets  rea¬ 
sonably  warm  in  Summer.  The  lotus 
produces  enormous  leaves  standing  sev¬ 
eral  feet  above  the  water,  flowers  nearly 
a  foot  across,  varying  according  to  va¬ 
riety,  from  white  to  deep  pink  in  color, 
followed  by  large  seed  pods  looking 
curiously  like  the  rose  of  a  watering 
pot.  There  is  a  fine  American  species, 
N.  luteum,  not  too  well  known,  that 
produces  an  abundance  of  pure  yellow 
blossoms.  It  is  found  in  sluggish 
streams  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States.  The  gem  of  all  the  hardy  Nym- 
phseas,  however,  is  the  deliciously- 
scented  common  pond  lily,  N.  odorata. 
It  should  never  be  omitted  from  any 
collection;  though  there  are  many  oth¬ 
ers  more  showy,  there  are  none  quite  so 
fragrant. 

Tiie  Holderbaum  Peach. — This  in¬ 
teresting  peach  originated  as  a  seedling 
about  20  years  ago  in  a  garden  in  one 
of  the  highest  and  coldest  localities  in 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  of  western 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  introduced  to  the 
trade  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Kemp 
Bros.,  of  Harnedsville,  Pa.,  as  the 
“Giant  of  the  Alleghenies.”  The  claims 
made  for  it  are  special  hardiness  in 
tree  and  bud,  the  flowers  remaining  al¬ 
most  closed  during  the  blooming  period, 
and  the  young  fruits  being  covered  with 
a  heavy  fuzz,  protecting  them  from  late 
frosts,  the  large  size,  high  quality  of  the 
peaches  and  the  extreme  productiveness 
of  the  variety.  We  are  growing  some  of 
the  trees,  which  are  not  yet  large 
enough  to  fruit,  and  look  forward  to  the 
result  with  interest,  as  it  is  seldom  that 
a  peach  is  sent  out  from  that  rather 
boreal  locality.  J.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co., 
Hightstown,  N.  J.,  sent  us  some  Holder- 
baum  peaches  in  early  September, 
grown  from  buds  obtained  from  the  or¬ 
iginators.  They  were  of  good  size,  very 
high  quality,  freestone,  with  a  small  pit 
for  me  size  of  the  fruit,  but  more  near¬ 
ly  white  than  yellow-fleshed  as  claimed 
by  the  introducers.  The  trees  are  very 
thrifty  growers  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 

A  Very  Dwarf  Platycodon. — Two 
years  ago  we  received  from  Prof.  Max 
Leichtlin,  Baden  Baden,  Germany,  seeds 
of  a  very  dwarf  and  large-flowered  va¬ 
riety  of  Platycodon  Mariesii,  a  hardy 
member  of  the  Campanulaceas  or  Bell¬ 
flower  family  from  Japan.  The  profes¬ 
sor  gives  it  the  name  of  P.  Mariesii  ma- 
cranthum.  The  little  plants  began  to 
bloom  while  in  thumb  pots,  within  four 
months  after  sowing,  producing  flowers 
larger  than  the  rest  of  the  plant  and  pot 
combined.  As  the  tubers  were  quite 
small  they  were  kept  over  in  dry  earth, 
and  planted  out  last  Spring,  and  have 
bloomed  beautifully  all  Summer.  The 
widely-expanded  flowers  average  more 
than  four  inches  across,  and  are  con¬ 
stantly  produced  if  the  seed  pods  are 
regularly  cut  off.  The  color  is  a  bril¬ 
liant  blue  rather  better  than  in  the  Ma¬ 
riesii  and  the  rail  species,  P.  grandiflora, 
which  has  become  quite  common  in  our 
gardens.  The  new  variety  only  grows 
seven  or  eight  inches  high,  and  the 
large  flowers  often  completely  cover  it. 
It  will  make  a  fine  addition  to  the  small 
list  of  everblooming  perennials  adapted 
to  bedding  purposes.  P.  grandiflora 
grows  three  or  more  feet  high,  and  is 
quite  certain  to  topple  over  when  laden 
with  its  blue  or  white  flowers.  P.  Ma¬ 
riesii  grows  from  12  to  18  inches  high, 
and  is  much  more  compact,  but  the  new 
variety  is  in  every  way  a  distinct  im¬ 
provement  on  it  as  grown  here.  The 
double-flowered  varieties  of  Platycodon 
have  never  become  popular,  as  the  du¬ 
plication  of  petals  causes  these  bell¬ 
shaped  dooms  to  lose  their  distinctive 
grace. 

Tlie  Rochester  Radiator  received  the  award 
at  Paris;  further  proof  of  its  superiority.— Adv, 


THE  MATTHEWS  PEACH. 

This  has  been  a  remarkable  year  in 
the  opportunities  afforded  for  noting  the 
behavior  of  many  of  the  new  peaches, 
for  there  has  been  a  peach  crop  over  a 
wider  area  in  America  than  for  many 
years.  Of  the  new  varieties  Matthews 
(the  “Beauty”  appendage  should  be  uni¬ 
versally  dropped,  for  it  is  needless  and 
in  opposition  to  pomological  rules),  has 
proven  to  be  handsome,  and  good  in 
every  other  way.  It  is  one  of  the  large, 
yellow  freestones  that  ripen  a  little  af¬ 
ter  midseason.  It  originated  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  peach  region  of  Georgia,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  of  the  Elberta  type.  It  is 
large,  fully  equal  to  Elberta  in  this  re¬ 
gard;  oblong  and  quite  symmetrical  in 
shape;  clear,  deep  yellow,  with  an 
abundance  of  red  overcast;  the  flesh  is 
also  yellow  and  flecked  with  red  from 
the  skin  to  the  seed.  Its  flavor  is  mild, 
rich  and  very  delicious.  The  quality  I 
would  pronounce  high.  The  seed  is  me- 
lium  in  size  and  very  free  from  the  flesh. 

As  to  the  season  I  am  unable  to  say 
in  strict  comparison  with  the  standard 
varieties,  for  I  did  not  see  it  in  the  or¬ 
chard  beside  them.  The  specimen  I  had, 
which  was  said  to  be  characteristic,  was 
grown  :n  central  New  Jersey,  and  is 
shown  in  Fig.  265.  It  ripened  not  far 
from  the  same  time  as  Late  Crawford. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  better  than  that  old 
standard.  Let  it  be  tested  more  widely. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


BURBANK’S  AMERICA  PLUM. 

This  new  hybrid  plum  has  ripened 
fruit  upon  four  one-year  trees,  and  am 
able  to  describe  it  as  it  grows  in  this 
locality.  The  tree  is  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  growers,  with  fine  healthy  foliage. 
The  fruit  buds  are  as  hardy  as  the  Wild 
Goose,  and  most  other  native  plums,  and 
as  it  blooms  with  them  is  as  sure  to 
fruit.  As  to  the  color,  it  is  a  dark  red  or 
a  shade  darker  than  the  Charles  Down¬ 
ing  plum.  Good  specimens  measure 
about  1%  inch  in  diameter  and  all  sound 
plums  adhere  to  the  tree  well.  The  color 
of  the  flesh  is  bright  yellow  and  the 
quality  very  good — if  not  very  good  to 
best.  It  contains  a  rich  acid  that  makes 
it  a  valuable  cooking  plum.  The  flesh 
is  firm  and  not  inclined  to  rot.  It  is  a 
cling.  The  weak  points  are  that  the  fo¬ 
liage  is  attacked  by  the  Rose  oug  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  kind  of 
plum,  and  the  plums  when  canned  lack 
color,  being  a  pale  yellow.  However,  the 
tree  is  so  hardy  and  sure  to  bear,  the 
fruit  so  attractive  and  rich  in  flavor, 
that  it  deserves  notice  as  the  first  of  the 
hybrid  plums  to  prove  a  valuable  acqui¬ 
sition.  It  ripens  from  August  20  to  30. 

New  Philadelphia,  O.  o.  l.  t. 


The  Hudson  Peach. — Mr.  H.  S. Wiley, 
of  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  recently  sent  samples 
of  the  Hudson  peach.  He  says  it  orig¬ 
inated  with  Mr.  Ten  Breck,  of  Colum¬ 
bia  County.  Mr.  Wiley  writes:  “These 
specimens  were  ripened  40  miles  south 
of  Albany.  This  would  bring  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  peach  here  to  about  October 
10-14.  I  do  not  know  of  any  varieties 
we  have  at  that  season  that  would  bear 
comparison  to  it.  Our  list  of  varieties 
in  peaches  is  large  now,  and  only  new 
varieties  of  distinction  should  be  added.” 
We  found  the  peach  rich  and  firm,  of 
delicious  flavor. 


Ellwood  Steel  Wire  Fences 


Six  styles — 18  to  58  inches— best  steel  wires, 
heavily  galvanized.  Expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion  provided  for.  Every  rod  guaranteed. 
Sold  by  local  agents.  If  no 
town  write  to  the  makers. 


agent  in  your 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 


There  Are  Others 


»ca 

THE  ^l^FROST 

BUT  NONE  SO  STRONG.  Made  entirely  of 
large-sized  hard  steel  coiled  wire,  thor¬ 
oughly  galvanized.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
Welland,  Ont.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


While  Wire  is  Down 

Is  the  right  time  to  buy  Page  Fences.  Write  us. 


I,.  H.  Robertson,  Receiver, 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


SAWS 


ANY  WOOD 
IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  CROUND 
4  in.  to  S  ft.  Through 


DCATC  9  MEN  with 
Dtfl  I  3  Wm  Crons. cut  Saw 


|  MAN  »hh  a  FOU>- 

I  ING  SAWING  51ACH1NK _ _ 

6  to  9  cords  daily  is  the  usual  average  for  one  man. 
RUNS  HAST  O  v-At-  ^  _  SAWS  DOWS 

s°  Tr'S  TREES 


Our  1901  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  &  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suit  a 
12-year-old  boy  or  the  strongest  man.  Send  for  catalog 
showing  latest  improvements .  First  order  gets  agenev. 
Folding  Sawing  Mach,  co  55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


26  Bushel  “anHour 

with  the  wolverine  liaii  nearing 

TRIPLE  GEARED  MILL. 

Grinds  ear  corn  and  all  other  grain,  tine  or 
coase,  grinds  finer  and  a  more  uniform 
feed  than  any  other  sweep  mill  made,  and 

THE  ONLY  SWEEP  MILL 

that  gives  you  as  nice  feed  as  a  burr  stone 
mill.  GRINDS  FASTER  than  any  other 
geared  mill  because  burrs  malce  3  turns  to 
each  round  ot  the  team,  and  we  use  the  largest  burrs  of  right  shape 
to  draw  the  grain  into  them.  PULLS  EASIER  because  we  use  hall 
bearings.  LARGEST  GEARED  mill  made.  y*-t  OUR  PRICKS  ARK 
LOW  because  we  have  no  agents.  We  sell  to  vou  direct. 

Uir  nniDAUTCC  this  mill  to  grind  1-3  more  than  any  other 
fit  uUflnflPlI  tt  geared  mill  made.  TRY  IT.  and  if 
it  don’t  do  a«  we  sav,  you  return  it  at  our  expense.  8  sixes  sweep 
mills,  tkl  4.  Si  5  and  up.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55-57  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


THE  WHEEL  OF  TIME 

for  all  time  is  the 

Metal  Wheel. 

make  them  in  all  sizes  and  vari¬ 
eties,  TO  FIT  AN  Y  AXLE.  Any 
height,  any  width  of  tire  desired. 
Our  wheel,  are  either  direct  or 
stagger  spoke.  Can  FIT  YOUK 
WAGON  perfectly  without  change. 

NO  BREAKING  DOWN. 

No  dryinz  out.  No  resetting  tires.  Cheap 

because  they  endure.  Send  for  cat*, 
logue  and  pricea.  Free  upon  reqneet. 

Electrlo  Wheel  Co. 
Box  88  Quincy,  Ills. 


4Huggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  87.25 
with  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  11.00 

I  make  all  sizes  &  grades.  Send  for  cat.  giving 
instructions  for  ordering.  Special  Grade 
Wheels  for  repair  work,  $5.50.  ft  prepaid,  if  you 
write  to-day.  W.  R.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall  Pa 


We  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
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ENTERPRISE 

Meat  and  Food  Chopper 


No.  5,  <12.00. 


N  /  .?*?’  L'-' 


n 


All  cooks  will  value  its  usefulness  and 
convenience;  all  housekeepers  will  appre¬ 
ciate  its  saving  of  food.  It  chops  all  kinds 
of  meats,  fish,  vegetables  and  fruits — finely, 
easily,  quickly.  Will  last  for  years;  every 
part  is  strong  and  durable.  No  trouble  to 
clean  it.  A  necessity  in  every  household. 

Sold  at  al!  hardware,  housefurnishing  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  other  house¬ 
hold  helps  mailed  free.  Send  4  cents  for  the  “  Enter- 
prising  Housekeeper  ’’—contains  200  recipes. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 

Philadelphia.  U.  S.  A. 


85  Sizes  and  styles;  liund 
and  power. 

From  $1.00  to  $275.00. 
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HOPE  FARM  MOTES. 

Potato  Prices. — We  have  sold  some¬ 
thing  over  250  bushels  of  potatoes  thus 
far,  and  have  orders  for  about  as  many 
more.  We  have  decided  to  sort  into  four 
sizes,  and  prices  at  the  farm  are  $2, 
$1.60,  $1.10  and  60  cents.  The  lowest 
price  is  for  the  little  tubers,  and  those 
badly  scabbed  and  sunburned.  People 
buy  them  to  feed  to  pigs  or  chickens. 
Some  neighbors  who  haul  potatoes  to 
Paterson  say  that  they  can  get  75  cents 
a  bushel,  but  our  prices  are  at  the  farm 
or  within  two  miles  of  it.  The  Rural 
Blush  potatoes  are  worth  more,  and  we 
can  easily  get  our  price  later.  Farmers 
in  our  neighborhood  believe  that  pota¬ 
toes  will  go  to  $3  before  Spring.  I  doubt 
it.  At  that  figure  a  good  share  of  the 
Canadian  and  German  crop  would  be 
dumped  into  this  country.  I  know,  too, 
that  when  potatoes  reach  a  certain  fig¬ 
ure  people  begin  to  use  substitutes  like 
rice  and  cornmeal.  I  shall  probably 
hold  about  300  bushels,  but  the  rest  will 
be  sold  at  present  prices.  Last  year  a 
man  started  in  to  peddle  vegetables  in 
the  little  towns  near  us.  He  made  a 
small  start,  and  we  sold  him  some  po¬ 
tatoes.  This  year  his  trade  has  grown 
so  that  we  have  sold  him  50  barrels  at 
one  time.  That  shows  what  a  market 
there  is  for  the  right  man.  Some  one 
will  ask  why  doesn’t  Hope  Farm  get 
that  retail  trade  instead  of  selling  at 
wholesale?  There  are  reasons  for  it 
which  I  shall  talk  about  later. 

Potato  Digging. — As  I  have  stated 
several  times,  most  of  our  potatoes  were 
grown  this  year  on  a  stony  hillside.  This 
field  was  not  really  fit  for  potato  cul¬ 
ture,  but  it  was  the  best  place  we  had. 
After  we  get  it  smoothed  and  free  from 
stones  we  can  grow  a  much  larger  crop. 
Digging  in  this  rough  and  stony  field 
was  more  or  less  of  a  circus.  We  used 
the  Hoover  digger  whenever  we  could. 
That  machine  is  made  of  the  right  stuff. 
After  we  get  it  smoothed  and  free  from 
with  force  enough  to  throw  it  right  out 
and  over  and  yet  nothing  broke  but  a 
few  links  of  the  chain.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  this  complicated  machine 
can  endure  such  frightful  blows  with 
scarcely  a  wink,  and  go  right  on  with 
its  nose  down  under  the  potatoes.  Where 
the  rocks  were  worst  we  used  our  Suc¬ 
cess  Jr.,  and  it  did  better  than  in  last 
year’s  trials.  It  was  necessary  to  har¬ 
row  or  rake  after  it  in  order  to  get  all 
the  potatoes.  We  also  tried  hand-dig¬ 
ging  and  plowing  out.  In  smooth 
ground,  with  long  rows,  the  Hoover  is 
ahead.  In  small,  rough  fields  a  smart 
man  with  a  nook  will  beat  most  two- 
horse  diggers. 

Bits  of  Talk. — I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
we  have  a  damp  cellar  at  Hope  Farm. 
The  problem  of  draining  it  has  bothered 
me  quite  a  little.  I  plan  to  run  a  ditch 
so  as  to  give  fall  from  the  cellar  bottom, 
and  put  in  a  six-inch  drain.  Then  I 
wish  to  cement  the  cellar  floor  so  that 
water  will  run  from  every  part  down 
to  the  drain.  This  will  carry  off  any 
water  that  runs  into  the  cellar.  To  keep 
out  the  surface  water  I  wish  to  run  a 
deep  ditch  completely  around  the  house 
and  fill  it  with  small  stones.  No  use 
talking,  a  damp  cellar  is  cousin  to  a 
coffin!  ...  I  found  a  flock  of  near¬ 
ly  50  English  sparrows  lined  up  on  a 
fence  last  week.  People  talk  about  pay¬ 
ing  a  bounty  for  killing  these  little  fel¬ 
lows,  but  I  would  have  paid  for  live 
ones.  They  were  flying  on  to  the  cab¬ 
bage  field  after  worms.  The  little  brown 
scamps  would  crawl  into  the  cabbage, 
completely  out  of  sight,  hunting  the 
worm  until  they  caught  him.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  these  birds  do  lots  of  mis¬ 
chief,  but  in  this  case  they  were  cer¬ 
tainly  doing  us  a  service.  .  .  .  We 
have  begun  to  pick  cow  peas,  and  it  is 
hard  work.  I  fear  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  save  our  full  crop  of  seed.  We  have 
trouble  to  find  pickers.  The  young  folks 
are  mostly  at  school,  and  men  are  busy 
at  digging  potatoes  or  other  Fall  work. 
We  may  have  to  let  this  cow-pea  seed 


business  remain  in  the  South,  where 
cheap  hand  labor  is  easily  found.  .  . 
.  Our  Fall  pastures  of  oats,  rye  and 
Crimson  clover  are  very  satisfactory. 
The  stock  nibbled  them  down  close,  but 
after  a  good  rain  we  kept  the  animals 
out  for  a  few  days,  and  the  oats  and 
clover  made  a  good  start.  I  never  had 
better  Crimson  clover  before.  The  plan 
of  using  it  for  pasture  is  new  to  me,  but 
it  has  proved  very  useful  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  As  a  calf  pasture  it  is  very  fine. 
Really,  young  and  tender  clover  has  al¬ 
most  the  same  analysis  as  skim-milk. 

The  Chicken  Fever. — We  find  about 
50  good  pullets  in  the  yard.  The  yard 
is  a  wire-enclosed  place  which  we  found 
back  of  a  small  barn.  It  seemed  to  be 
an  old  garden,  and  we  started  our  early 
stuff  there.  During  corn-planting  and 
spraying  time  the  weeds  got  the  start 
of  us,  and  after  picking  the  early  vege¬ 
tables  we  let  it  go.  After  the  chickens 
got  large  enough  to  realize  that  their 
claws  are  harder  than  the  soil,  I  had 
a  good-sized  flock  of  them  put  in  this 
weedy  garden.  It  is  remarkable  how 
they  have  cleaned  it  up.  I  never  thought 
it  possible  that  80  busy  little  feet  could 
tear  up  so  much  space.  I  would  like  to 
keep  hens  there  through  the  Winter, 
take  them  out  in  the  Spring,  and  plant 
early  vegetables,  and  put  them  back  in 
late  Summer  to  clean  up  the  weeds.  We 
haven’t  given  our  hens  a  fair  chance  this 
year.  Aunt  Jennie  is  now  catching  the 
poultry  fever,  and  wants  to  try  her 
hand  at  it.  i  recall  some  of  the  stories 
I  have  heard  of  how  the  men  neglected 
the  hens  until  the  women  folks  took 
them  in  charge  and  paid  off  the  mort¬ 
gage!  Let’s  see  about  it. 

Farm  Education. — The  Madame  has 
opened  her  little  school  again  with  six 
pupils — our  own  children  and  two  other 
little  girls.  We  still  think  it  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  the  little  ones  taught  at 
home.  We  are  “strong-handed”  in  the 
house,  and  thus  the  Madame  has  a  good 
chance  to  organize  and  classify  the  facts 
and  thoughts  which  these  little  folks 
are  packing  away  in  their  heads. 

“Oh  Father,  won’t  you  show  us  the 
big  book?”  That  is  what  I  hear  every 
night  before  the  last  mouthful  is  fairly 
swallowed.  The  Bud  is  spokesman  for 
the  other  children.  The  “big  book”  is 
a  well-worn  copy  of  the  Standard  Dic¬ 
tionary.  The  Bud  crawls  up  on  my 
knee  and  the  Graft  and  the  Scion  draw 
up  their  little  chairs  and  we  go  diction¬ 
ary-hunting.  Our  method  is  to  examine 
the  pictures  one  after  another.  I  tell 
what  they  are  and  we  talk  about  them. 
If  you  have  never  tried  it  you  would  be 
astonished  to  see  how  helpful  it  is  to  sit 
down  with  children  in  this  way  and  try 
to  direct  and  answer  their  questions. 

.  .  I  also  plan  to  read  aloud  to  the 
children  every  night  in  some  helpful 
book.  I  have  read  Mayne  Reid’s  “Bush 
Boys”  in  this  way  and  just  now  we  are 
having  a  beautiful  time  with  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Oh  dear!  How  the  little  Bud 
cried  when  Robinson  ran  away  from 
home.  The  Graft,  too,  swallowed  lumps 
as  large  as  barrels  when  the  ship  was 
wrecked.  Well,  well!  what  wouldn’t  I 
give  if  liie  in  the  world  outside  of  Hope 
Farm  were  as  hopeful  and  new  as  it  is 
to  these  little  folks.  I  sometimes  wish 
I  had  never  seen  some  sides  of  life  that 
have  been  well  rubbed  into  me. 

_  H.  W.  C. 

DISSOLVING  COPPER  SULPHATE. 

Work  from  the  Top  Down. 

In  TnE  R.  N.-Y.,  page  623,  C.  W.  Bur¬ 
nett,  of  Ontario  Co.,  says:  “I  have  just 
been  reading  L.  A.  Clinton’s  article  on 
spraying  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  it  is 
somewhat  amusing  to  a  practical  man 
to  learn  how  our  scientific  friends  make 
Bordeaux  Mixture  and  apply  it.  I  would 
venture  to  say  if  you  should  put  50  or 
100  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a. 
cask  of  cold  water  you  would  find  a  good 
share  of  it  in  the  crystal  form  at  the1 
end  of  a  month.  I  should  feel  sorry,  in¬ 
deed,  for  the  man  who  tries  to  dissolve* 


his  vitriol  in  cold  water.”  Mr.  Burnett 
refers  to  the  article  on  spraying  in  the 
issue  of  August  18,  page  558,  in  which 
we  said:  “Forty  pounds  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate  may  be  suspended  in  a  barrel  con¬ 
taining  40  gallons  of  water  and  in  a  few 
hours  all  will  be  dissolved.”  In  writing 
the  article  referred  to  we  simply  stated 
a  matter  of  experience,  and  tne  state¬ 
ment  concerning  dissolving  the  copper 
sulphate  was  simply  a  statement  of  fact. 
We  have  been  dissolving  the  vitriol  in 
that  way  for  the  past  five  years,  and 
have  not  experienced  any  difficulty 
whatever.  If  we  should  throw  the  vitriol 
into  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  then 
fill  the  barrel  with  water,  we  would 
meet  with  just  the  difficulty  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Burnett.  As  the  vitriol  dissolved 
there  would  be  produced  a  saturated  so¬ 
lution,  which  is  heavier  than  water,  and 
remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  cask.  As 
soon  as  the  saturated  solution  is  pro¬ 
duced  no  more  vitriol  would  be  dis¬ 
solved.  In  practice  we  suspend  the  40 
pounds  of  vitriol  at  the  top  of  the  barrel 
and  then  fin  the  barrel  with  water.  This 
we  usually  do  before  leaving  work  at 
night.  In  the  morning,  when  we  are 
ready  to  spray,  we  have  never  failed  to 
find  the  vitriol  all  dissolved.  Without 
doubt  the  hot  water  would  dissolve  the 
material  more  readily,  but  we  let  it  dis¬ 
solve  while  we  sleep,  and  it  has  not  fail¬ 
ed  us  yet.  L.  A.  CLINTON. 

A  Compressed  Air  Sprayer. 

If  C.  W.  Burnett  will  try  the  cold 
water  process  for  dissolving  copper  sul¬ 
phate  in  the  proper  manner,  his  amuse¬ 
ment  over  the  antics  of  our  scientific 
friends  will  be  somewhat  modified,  and 
his  sorrow  will  be  only  for  the  fellow 
who  tugs  and  works  an  hour  with  hot 
water  over  a  job  that  is  easy  and  only 
10  minutes’  work  with  cold  water.  Put 
50  gallons  of  cold  water  in  your  supply 
cask.  Tie  a"  old  phosphate  sack  over 
the  top,  letting  the  bag  down  into  the 
water  nve  or  six  inches.  Pour  on  to  this 
sack  o0  pounds  or  100  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  copper.  The  whole  job  will  probably 
take  10  minutes.  Do  this  after  supper; 
it  will  be  all  dissolved  long  before  day¬ 
light  next  morning.  I  use  a  compressed 
air  spray  machine  of  my  own  invention. 
One  horse  draws  the  50-gallon  spray 
tank  and  air  tank  on  a  low  two-wheeled 
cart.  I  use  two  lines  of  hose  and  two 
men.  I  use  four  nozzles  on  each  une.  I 
can  take  it  with  Derfect  ease  up  and 
down  any  hi1'  that  a  horse  can  pull  a 
cultivator,  or  under  any  tree  where  the 


horse  can  walk.  I  use  a  continuous 
pressure  of  60  to  80  pounds,  and  it 
throws  a  fine  mist  or  fog.  I  use  a  two- 
horse-power  gasoline  engine  and  two- 
horse-power  Clayton  air  compressor 
mounted  on  a  light  wagon  (so  as  to  be 
portable)  to  get  up  pressure  in  the  air 
tanks.  a.  i.  h. 

North  East,  Pa. 


Tlio  Only  Cough  Remedy  that  Can  Be  Re¬ 
lied  Upon. 

Mr.  H.  D.  SMITH,  Bradgate,  Iowa,  October  17, 1899. 
writes: 

We  have  frequently  used  Jayne's  Expectorant,  and 
tind  it  to  be  the  only  Cough  remedy  that  can  be  relied 
upon  for  the  desired  results,  and  I  confidently  recom¬ 
mend  It  to  ail  who  need  a  Cough  remedy.— Adv. 
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American  fruit  growers  have  been  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  ac  the  Paris  Exposition.  Thus  far  they  have 
won  126  prizes — 58  of  therr  Deing  firsts.  The  apples 
and  plums  sent  by  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
were  very  fine — the  plums  being  considered  the  best 
seen  in  Paris.  No  use  talking,  this  will  prove  a  great 
advertisement  for  American  fruit  in  Europe.  Here 
we  are  buying  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  sweets 
from  Europe.  Let  us  now  try  to  sell  fruit  acids  in  the 
original  package  to  Europeans. 

On  page  628  we  referred  to  a  lawsuit  between  two 
brothers  living  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  One  man,  a 
peach  grower,  claimed  that  bees  belonging  to  his 
brother  did  great  damage  t  his  peach  crop.  The  bee¬ 
keeper  is  a  poor  man,  unable  to  secure  expert  testi¬ 
mony,  and  the  local  justice  fined  him  $25.  We  have 
never  believed  that  this  case  will  stand  the  test  of  an 
appeal  t^  a  higher  court.  There  was  a  family  feud 
mixed  up  in  the  case — a  rich  man  against  a  poor  one. 
The  bee  was  punished  for  the  bitter  sting  left  by 
hatred  and  family  spite.  The  National  Beekeepers’ 
Association  has  authorized  an  appeal  to  the  county 
court,  and  has  pledged  money  to  carry  it  up.  Carry 
it  up  by  all  means.  The  honey-bee  is  not  guilty  of 
peach  stealing. 

*  -> 

We  often  read  of  the  excellent  instruction  in  horti¬ 
culture  ana  agriculture  given  m  country  schools 
abroad.  In  French  schools,  theoretical  training  is 
given  during  regular  lessons,  while  the  practical 
work,  budding,  grafting,  pruning,  etc.,  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  done  out  of  school  hours.  The  teachers  say 
that  this  is  the  pleasantest  time  that  they  spend  with 
their  pupils,  affording  them  the  best  possible  chance 
to  know  them.  Once  a  month,  from  May  to  Septem¬ 
ber,  visits  are  paid  to  nurseries  or  farms,  and  the 
walk  is  made  an  occasion  for  collecting  plants  and 
insects,  or  for  a  lesson  in  land  surveying.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  encouraged  to  contribute  to  the  school  mu¬ 
seum,  where  varieties  of  insects  are  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  good  or  evil  they  do.  Text-books  are  con¬ 
demned  by  the  French  teachers;  they  rely  upon  the 
practical  knowledge  of  real  things.  Such  teaching  is 
of  incalculable  value,  but  tnere  is,  apparently,  little 
room  for  it  in  our  present  system. 

* 

The  following  letters  have  been  received  from  can¬ 
didates  for  Congress  in  New  lork  State  since  our  last 
issue: 

While  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  text  of  the  Grout 
bill,  I  infer  from  your  letter  that  it  is  favorable  to  the 
dairy  interest,  and  if  so,  I  would  favor  its  passage  by 
Congress.  henry  martin. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

I  have  a  large  constituency  of  farmers,  and  it  will  be 
my  pleasure  in  the  event  of  my  election,  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  Grout  bill,  as  it  comes  up  for  final  passage.  I  be¬ 
lieve  fully  in  the  principle  of  protecting  the  products  of 
the  farm  in  all  proper  ways,  from  the  imitations  and 
adulterations  of  every  sort  intended  to  deceive  pur¬ 
chasers,  and  in  this  manner  do  an  injury  to  the  tillers  of 
the  soil.  ALBERT  D.  SHAW. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

I  have  not  read  the  Grout  bill,  so  I  cannot  say  how  I 
shall  vote  for  it.  In  a  small  way,  I  am  a  farmer  my¬ 
self,  and  live  in  a  rural  district.  If  I  thought,  on  ex¬ 
amination,  that  the  bill  is  for  the  interests  of  the  farm¬ 
ers,  I  should  certainly  support  it,  as  most  of  my  neighbors 
and  many  of  my  constituents  belong  to  that  class.  Some 
of  the  farmers  in  my  district  have  already  talked  to  me 
about  the  bill,  and  they  all  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  it. 
Unless  I  should  run  across  something  that  seems  un¬ 
constitutional  in  its  provisions,  I  know  no  reason  why 
I  should  not  support  it.  james  b.  perkins. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

No  lard  or  suet  about  these  men.  They  are  straight 
dairy  goods — extras. 


We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  story  of  a 
farm  owned  by  a  man  now  of  middle  age.  This  man 
must  take  pride  in  the  ability  to  write  this  note: 

It  is  the  farm  which  people  have  always  said  should 
have  been  mine  by  right  of  inheritance  from  my  grand¬ 
father’s  property.  Instead,  I  was  left  nothing  from  that 
source.  Now  the  farm  is  mine,  within  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  from  my  own  earnings,  and  I  presume  I  am 
much  better  off  than  I  would  have  been  had  I  received 
it  from  my  grandfather’s  will. 

You  probably  know  people  whd  would  have  quit, 
discouraged,  when  the  land  which  they  felt  was  their 
own,  by  inheritance,  was  not  given  them.  This  man 
was  made  of  sterner  stuff.  He  wanted  that  farm  and 
he  set  out  manfully  io  earn  it.  Of  course  he  is  better 
off  for  the  struggle.  Who  will  say  otherwise? 

* 

It  is  said  that  $1,000,000  has  been  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  building  good  roads  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  'ine  total  cost  of  the  war  thus  far  has  been 
figured  at  $175,000,000!  Suppose  instead  of  *x, 000, 000 
Americans  had  spent  $25,000,000  for  good  roads  for 
the  Filipino  and  $150,000,000  for  the  same  purpose  at 
home.  Would  not  every  one  under  the  shadow  of 
the  nag”  be  better  off  for  it?  There  is  another  way 
of  looking  at  it.  The  total  cost  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  for  last  year  was  $293,783,358.72.  Now 
just  compare  this  with  the  total  year’s  value  of  some 
farm  crops: 


Total  rye  crop . $12,214,118 

"  Barley  crop  .  29,594,245 

“  Buckwheat  crop  .  6,183,675 

“  Potato  crop  .  89,328,832 

“  Oat  crop  . 198,167,975 


War  evidently  eat3  a  big  slice  out  of  the  farmer’s 
bread  and  butter. 

• 

When  strictly  fresh  eggs  are  scarce,  retailers  work 
off  the  better  grades  of  cold-storage  stock  in  their 
place,  and  it  is  said  that  this  almost  invariably  results 
in  a  marked  increased  demand  for  new-laid  eggs.  The 
reason  given  is  that  people  who  are  used  to  eating 
fresh  eggs  immediately  know  the  difference  between 
these  and  the  best  refrigerators.  As  one  man  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “A  refrigerator  egg  always  has  a  sort  of 
far-away  taste,  and  a  man  who  has  a  soft-boiled  one 
for  breakfast  one  morning,  doesn’t  want  any  of  the 
same  breed  the  next.”  The  consequence  is  that  he  at 
once  tells  las  grocer  that  he  must  have  fresh  eggs  or 
none.  Then  the  grocer  hustles  around  to  get  them,  and 
when  a  large  numoer  of  retailers  are  doing  the  same 
thing,  of  course  there  is  a  noticeably  increased  call 
for  fresh  eggs.  This  shows  that  even  at  their  best 
refrigerator  eggs  are  not  equal  to  new-laid.  It  also 
shows  that  the  public  is  learning  more  and  more  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  fresh  goods. 

* 

As  a  means  of  exercising  a  buir,  and  incidentally 
exercising  a  burglar  at  the  same  time,  we  may  sug¬ 
gest  the  use  of  the  animal  as  a  special  policeman.  A 
burglar  recently  entered  a  farmhouse  in  New  York 
State,  and,  making  up  a  collection  of  all  the  valuables 
within  reach,  sneaked  out  again  without  arousing  any 
of  the  inmates.  In  an  unlucky  moment  he  decided  to 
leave  by  way  of  an  apple  orchard,  unaware  that  it 
was  tenanted  by  an  Alderney  bull.  The  animal  made 
a  dash  for  the  intruder,  who,  clinging  to  his  booty, 
succeeded  in  scrambling  up  a  tree.  The  bull,  whose 
disposition  appeared  to  be  somewhat  strenuous,  re¬ 
peatedly  charged  the  tree,  and  favored  the  trembling 
burglar  with  a  highly-realistic  arena  performance, 
until  early  morning,  when  the  farmer  gathered  in 
both  the  burglar  and  his  booty.  The  only  element  of 
uncertainty  in  this  incident  is  the  question  whether 
the  Alderney  bull  would  confine  his  police  duties  to 
a  burglar,  or  whether  he  would  be  equally  willing  to 
tree  the  family  minister,  if  the  reverend  gentleman 
should  take  a  short  cut  through  the  orchard,  after 
making  a  pastoral  call. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  referred  to  city  men  who  buy 
farms  and  undertake  to  operate  them  through  a  man¬ 
ager.  At  that  time  we  mentioned  some  of  the  failings 
of  the  owner,  who  does  not  usually  conduct  his  farm 
as  he  would  his  regular  business.  The  fault  is  not  all 
with  the  city  man.  The  practical  manager  often  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  failure.  He  is  sometimes  a  dogmatic, 
obstinate  man  who  is  bound  to  have  his  own  way 
through  thick  or  thin.  He  sneers  at  his  employer’s 
ideas,  and  goes  out  of  his  way  to  ridicule  them.  A 
position  of  this  sort  requires  the  nicest  sort  of  diplo¬ 
macy,  yet  some  men  bluntly  and  foolishly  argue  and 
grumble,  and  of  course  ruin  the  year’s  work.  Again, 
others  become  extravagant  when  somebody  else  foots 
the  bills.  On  their  own  farm  they  would  make  a  good 
living  with  fair  capital.  When  working  for  another 
they  begin  to  demand  new  tools,  better  stock,  and 
larger  capital.  We  speak  of  these  things  because  men, 
who  appear  to  be  good  farmers  are  writing  to  see  if 
they  cannot  get  a  job  as  manager  for  some  rich  farm¬ 
er.  They  will  find  that  such  positions  demand  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  ability  to  grow  good  crops. 


A  reader  in  western  New  York  sends  us  a  clipping 
from  a  paper  which  is  advocating  the  reelection  to 
Congress  of  J.  W.  Wadsworth.  This  paper  prints  an 
article  containing  the  following: 

What  is  oleomargarine?  It  is  simply  natural  fats  com¬ 
bined  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  and 
healthful  food.  Every  one  of  its  constituents  when  in  a 
separate  form  is  used  as  food,  and  every  constituent 
is  recognized  as  healthful.  When  united  these  various 
fats  form  a  compound  containing  every  constituent  found 
in  butter,  and  the  only  difference  between  oleomargarine 
and  butter  is  due  to  a  flavoring  substance  natural  to 
butter,  but  not  found  in  oleomargarine.  Oleomargarine 
is  not  “imitation  butter’’— it  is  artificial  butter.  It  has 
the  same  relation  to  butter  that  manufactured  fertilizers 
have  to  stable  or  barn  yard  manure.  The  science  of 
chemistry  in  both  cases  ascertains  the  essential  consti¬ 
tuents  and  their  proportions,  combines  them,  and  the 
results  are  artificial  products  having  all  the  essential 
properties  necessary  to  the  food  of  the  human  being  and 
the  food  of  the  plant. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  oleo  men  give  themselves  so 
completely  away.  We  accept  their  statement  that 
oleo  is  not  butter  any  more  than  chemical  fertilizers, 
made  and  tagged  in  a  factory,  are  the  same  as  stable 
manure.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  added 
water  anu  straw  to  the  fertilizer  and  sold  it  for  stable 
manure?  You  would  justly  call  him  a  fraud  and  a 
fool.  What  then  is  the  man  who  colors  his  oleo  yel¬ 
low  and  sells  it  as  butter?  He  is  certainly  a  fraud, 
but  he  cannot  be  called  a  fool  while  he  can  obtain  the 
support  of  such  men  as  Wadsworth  and  Payne  of  New 
York.  It  is  well  that  New  York  has  some  men\  of  a 
different  stamp  to  represent  ner  in  Congress.  Here  is 
a  letter  from  Congressman  Vreeland: 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  passage  of  the  Grout 
bill  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  did  what  I  could 
to  force  its  consideration  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  My  position  on  the  matter  is  unchanged  and  I 
shall  work  and  vote  for  the  bill  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  oleomargarine,  but  I  want  it  to  stand  on  its  own  bot¬ 
tom  and  sell  upon  its  merits.  e.  b.  vreeland. 

Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

That  last  sentence  covers  the  whole  ground.  No  one 
objects  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleo  provided 
it  is  sold  for  what  it  is — a  mixture  of  lard,  suet  and 
cotton-seed  oil.  It  is  a  crime  to  permit  the  oleo  men 
to  color  their  stuff  yellow  and  sell  it  as  butter.  The 
Grout  bill  will  stop  this  fraud,  and  Wadsworth  and 
Payne  are  against  the  Grout  bill.  There  is  the  issue 
clearly  put.  How  can  any  dairyman  support  these 
men? 

* 

BREVITIES. 

“My  party  right  or  wrong!"  There  is  the  link 
False,  weak,  uncertain,  in  the  chain  that  holds 
Our  liberties  in  freedom’s  anchorage. 

What  is  a  party?  Bold  and  scheming  men, 

Masters  at  playing  with  the  strings  that  rouse 
Passion  and  prejudice — with  cunning  art, 

Fashion  a  lot  of  wordy  sentences 

Which  may  mean  much  or  nothing  as  they  please. 

Call  it  a  “platform,”  and  expect  that  you 
And  others  like  you  -will  fall  blindly  in 
Behind  and  push  them  safely  to  the  goal. 

And  good  men  do  it,  grumbling,  it  is  true, 

Yet,  with  the  party  lash  upon  their  backs 
Boosting  the  party  boss— a  throned  king 
Who  makes  republics  but  a  mockery. 

Who  walks  roughshod  his  vile  corrupting  way 
Because  the  men  who  long  to  pull  him  down 
Like  cowards  say:  “My  party  right  or  wrong!” 

If  our  republic  live  it  will  be  saved 
Not  by  the  voters  who  fall  blindly  in 
Behind  the  men  and  measures  they  detest, 

But  by  the  hated  “anti”  who  will  vote 
Not  to  elect,  but  always  to  defeat. 

“Taking  pains”  doesn’t  seem  to  be  catching. 

It  is  evidently  painful  for  some  folks  to  take  pains. 
Prices  for  apples  do  not  go  up  as  fast  as  they  ought  to. 

The  great  wind  played  tag  with  many  fields  of  shocked 
corn. 

Grit  is  required  to  lay  either  sound  plans  or  sound 
eggs. 

The  lazy  man  and  the  broody  hen  both  wrestle  with  be¬ 
setting  sins. 

The  lazy  man  is  like  lightning  in  one  way— he  takes 
the  path  of  least  resistance. 

There  seems  to  be  sure  proof  that  mosquitoes  do  carry 
the  germs  of  malaria  and  prick  them  in. 

The  San  Jos6  scale  works  up  the  tree.  We  hope  the 
scale  of  your  wages  works  the  same  way. 

Yes,  the  hen  that  flew  into  the  tree  to  roost  through 
the  long  storm  will  most  likely  prove  a  case  of  in  flew 
hen  sir! 

The  Southern  Winter  oats  give  a  more  luxuriant  Fall 
growth  than  any  grain  we  have  tried.  They  make  ex¬ 
cellent  Fall  pasture. 

Egypt  is  exporting  eggs.  Last  year  39,761,000  eggs  were 
exported  from  the  land  of  Cleopatra.  This  year  the  egg 
exports  promise  to  reach  70,000,000— two-thirds  going  to 
England. 

For  July  and  August  of  this  year  the  exports  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  from  this  country  were  valued  at 
$527,332.  Of  this  $161,922  represented  malt  liquors  with 
$19,916  for  spirits. 

And  now,  when  scale  and  measure  tell  the  tale 
Of  shortened  crop,  the  farmer  sadly  thinks 
“Had  I  but  fed  my  crop  with  half  the  zeal 
With  which  I  fed  myself,  I  now  could  buy 
The  dress  which  I  have  promised  to  my  wife.” 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — There  Is  another  outbreak  of  smallpox  at 
Cape  Nome,  Alaska.  ....  Two  men  held  up  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  passenger  train  on  the  Burlington  road  near 
Council  Bluffs,  la.,  October  4.  They  broke  open  the  ex¬ 
press  car  with  dynamite,  but  the  express  messenger  shot 
and  killed  one  man,  the  other  escaping  without  securing 

any  plunder . At  Skagway  and  Nome,  Alaska, 

the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  similar  organizations  are  closing 
dance  halls  and  gambling  houses,  and  opposing  the  re¬ 
granting  of  licenses  to  many  saloons . October 

1,  fumes  from  fermented  wheat  in  a  Virginia  steamer 
intoxicated  a  large  force  of  men,  and  so  prostrated  one 
that  he  died  without  regaining  consciousness.  The  fer¬ 
mentation  was  caused  by  fire  in  the  hold . The 

Italian  government  has  sent  to  Washington  a  protest 
against  the  “excessive  liberty”  accorded  to  anarchists  in 

the  United  States . October  6,  the  bodies  of  those 

killed  in  the  storm  at  Galveston  were  still  being  recov¬ 
ered  at  the  rate  of  15  to  25  a  day.  It  is  now  certain  that 
the  dead  within  the  city  limits  will  reach  5,000;  beyond 
the  city  limits  and  on  the  mainland  more  than  2,200. 
....  The  upper  pier  of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line 
in  New  York  City  was  burned  October  7;  loss  $100,000. 
....  At  Trenton,  N.  J.,  October  6,  a  12-year-old  boy 
died  of  burns  received  while  playing  Indian.  He  was 
representing  an  Indian  captive  tortured  to  death;  his 
clothing  caught  fire,  and  some  of  the  boys  threw  gaso¬ 
line  over  him,  believing  it  to  be  water . A  tor¬ 

nado  at  Biwabic,  in  the  Mesaba  iron  range  of  Minnesota, 
October  6,  killed  10  persons  and  caused  a  property  'loss  of 
$300,000 . Severe  floods  have  occurred  in  the  Tam¬ 

pico  district  of  Mexico.  Near  Chila,  October  7,  the  Tames 
River  was  over  50  miles  wide.  In  the  State  of  San  Luis 
Potosi  thousands  of  acres  of  crops  have  been  swept  away 
and  many  deaths  have  occurred  through  drowning.  .  .  . 
At  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  October  8,  a  trolley  car  ran  into  a 
wagon  filled  with  picnickers,  and  17  persons  were  injured. 
....  By  the  breaking  of  a  levee,  the  Wisconsin  River 

flooded  a  portion  of  Portage,  Wis.,  October  9 . 

There  was  a  fatal  clash  between  strikers  and  deputies  at 
Oneida,  Pa.,  October  10.  One  deputy  was  killed  and  two 
fatally  wounded.  A  number  of  others  were  wounded. 
The  mob  had  repeatedly  charged  the  breaker  where  men 
were  at  work,  and  had  intimidated  the  village  for  10  hours, 
when  the  trouble  began.  Shots  were  fired  on  both  sides. 
....  The  Governor  of  Texas  has  issued  requisition 
papers,  which  were  served  on  Gov.  Roosevelt  in  St. 
Louis,  for  the  extradition  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  H.  M. 
Flagler,  and  other  Standard  Oil  men  on  the  charge  of 

violating  the  Texas  Anti-Trust  law . The 

Georgia  State  election  gave  a  Democratic  majority.  .  .  . 
October  8,  the  Mississippi  River  was  rising  rapidly  at  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  and  the  Chippewa  River  was  also  in  flood. 
Serious  damage  is  feared. 

PHILIPPINES.— Gen.  Hare  has  gone  to  the  Island  of 
Marinduque  with  12  full  companies,  having  orders  to 
stamp  out  the  insurrection  there  absolutely.  Nothing 
has  been  heard  of  Capt.  Shields  and  51  men  who  were 
captured  there.  A  detachment  recently  met  with  a 
rebel  force  at  Bohol  Island,  one  of  the  Visayas,  killing 
30  of  them.  One  American  was  killed. 

PIAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. — Republican  and  Democratic 
conventions  were  held  at  Honolulu,  September  24.  Each 
party  named  a  native  Hawaiian  for  delegate  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  independents  are  sure  to  put  up  Robert  W. 
Wilcox.  The  Republican  nominee  is  Samuel  Parker, 
chairman  of  the  Hawaiian  delegation  of  the  National  Re¬ 
publican  Convention  at  Philadelphia.  The  Democrats 
have  put  up  Prince  David  Kawananakoa,  who  would 
have  been  in  line  for  succession  to  the  Hawaiian  throne 
if  the  monarchy  had  lasted.  Wilcox  is  an  avowed 
royalist  and  an  enemy  of  annexation,  and  has  a  large 
following  of  natives.  The  Republican  Convention  adopted 
a  platform  endorsing  President  McKinley’s  administra¬ 
tion. 

PORTO  RICO.— October  8,  four  persons,  one  of  them 
a  woman,  were  killed  in  a  political  street  riot  in 
Guayama,  which  lasted  all  night.  The  rioting  started 
in  a  caf6,  when  a  member  of  the  Federal  party  shot  and 
severely  wounded  a  Republican.  Several  of  the  latter’s 
party  friends  tried  to  lynch  the  Federal,  but  were  pre¬ 
vented  by  eight  Americans.  Federals  from  Arroyo  has¬ 
tened  to  reenforce  the  Federals  in  Guayama,  and  a  bloody 
street  fight  followed.  The  rioting  was  kept  up  during  the 
night,  and  three  men  and  a  woman  were  killed,  while  20 
others,  including  several  policemen,  were  wounded.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  these  will  die.  Armed  bands  paraded  the  streets 
October  9,  shooting  and  shouting,  and  terrorizing  the 
town.  The  whole  district  is  arming,  and  the  police  force 
is  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the  rioters.  The  parties 
are  about  equally  divided  in  numbers.  Leaders  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans  are  urging  their  followers  not  to  engage  in  riot¬ 
ing,  but  the  Federals  are  determined  to  avenge  the  San 
Juan  affair,  and  further  bloodshed  is  expected.  Animosity 
between  Federals  and  Republicans  is  increasing  as  the 
time  for  the  elections  approaches,  and  all  over  the  Island 
are  evidences  that  trouble  may  break  out  at  any  moment. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. — The  British  Parliament¬ 
ary  elections  are  resulting  in  increased  Conservative 
gains,  thus  showing  popular  confidence  in  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s  ministry . Germany  has  issued  a  second 

note  to  the  Powers  regarding  the  method  of  securing 
punishment  for  those  guilty  of  the  outrages  in  China, 
as  a  result  of  the  edict  of  the  Emperor  of  China  begin¬ 
ning  proceedings  against  Prince  Tuan  and  others.  An 
imperial  Chinese  edict  degrades  from  all  ranks  and  offices 
Prince  Tuan,  Lan  Yi,  Kang  Yi,  Tung  Fuh  Slang  and 
others  concerned  in  the  Boxer  movement.  The  modified 
proposal  of  Germany  for  a  settlement  of  the  Chinese 
complications  has  been  accepted  by  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  approved  by 
other  nations,  and  that  peace  negotiations  will  not  much 
longer  be  delayed.  Great  Britain  joins  in  the  German 
proposal. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— It  is  estimated  that  the  cotton 
damage  caused  by  the  recent  floods  and  high  water  in 
Texas  will  reach  400,000  bales,  worth  at  least  $20,000,000. 

The  second  annual  corn  exposition  and  carnival  at 
Peoria,  Ill.,  opened  October  3.  A  notable  exhibit  was 


made  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  was  in  charge  of 
30  of  the  agricultural  students.  A  corn  kitchen  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  domestic-economy  department  of  the 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  Illinois  Sugar 
Refining  Company  had  an  interesting  exhibit  showing 
32  products  manufactured  from  corn. 

The  New  England  Creamery  Company  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Bangor,  Me.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000.  The 
company  is  formed  to  make  butter  and  cheese,  handle 
farm  products  generally,  and  to  buy  and  sell  hay,  grain, 
fertilizer  and  farm  implements.  A.  Z.  Cowan,  Somer¬ 
ville,  is  president. 

The  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  Novem¬ 
ber  7;  secretary,  Thos.  McFarlane,  Harvey,  Ill. 

October  5,  the  Pure  Food  Bureau  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  entered  419  criminal  suits 
against  dealers  in  Allegheny  County,  charged  with  violat¬ 
ing  the  Oleomargarine  act. 

The  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  will  maintain  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  fruit  during  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  next  year. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Rhode  Island  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  in  Providence,  September  18-20.  The 
display  was  surprisingly  good,  considering  the  dry 
weather  and  recent  hurricane. 

Reports  of  the  Nebraska  seed  crops  state  that  cucum¬ 
ber’s  are  disappointing,  even  with  the  low  estimate  put 
on  the  vines  after  the  lice  had  ceased  working.  Sweet 
corn  was  injured  somewhat  by  late  rains.  Melons  show 
a  fair  yield  of  good  seed. 

Pork  continues  to  rise  in  the  Chicago  market,  and  it 
is  expected  to  reach  $20  a  barrel.  Heavy  consumption 
and  scarcity  of  live  hogs  is  said  to  be  the  cause. 

Farming  communities  are  asking  for  free  delivery  of 
the  mails  much  faster  than  the  Post  Office  Department 
can  supply  it. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  which  controls 
all  the  upper  ferries  between  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  posted  notices  all  through  the  agricultural 
districts  of  Camden,  Burlington  and  Gloucester  counties, 
N.  J.,  to  the  effect  that  on  and  after  October  6  they  will 
not  carry  any  loose  hay  or  straw  to  Philadelphia,  and 
that  in  the  future  this  product  must  be  put  in  bales  for 
transportation.  An  official  of  the  company,  in  speaking 
of  the  order,  stated  that  it  was  an  old  marine  law  which 
was  being  enforced  by  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
order,  which  was  received  some  time  ago  from  the  De¬ 
partment,  was  referred  to  the  legal  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  which  resulted  in  the 
above  notice.  It  is  considered  that  loose  hay  or  straw 
is  a  source  of  danger,  through  the  readiness  with  which 
it  catches  fire. 

The  State  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  York  State 
Exhibit  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  has  appointed 
S.  D.  Willard,  of  Geneva,  superintendent,  and  F.  E. 
Dawley,  of  Fayetteville,  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
State  fruit  exhibit.  J.  H.  Durkee,  of  Sandy  Hill,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  agricultural  ex¬ 
hibit,  and  Geo.  A.  Smith,  of  Geneva,  superintendent  of 
the  dairy  exhibit. 

The  New  York  State  Experiment  Station  (Geneva)  has 
received  two  first  prizes  for  fruit  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
one  on  apples  and  one  on  plums.  The  plums  attracted 
special  attention.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
exhibited  118  varieties  of  pears. 

THE  POTATO  CROP  IS  SHORT. 

Reports  from  Farmers. 

The  crop  is  very  light  in  this  section.  Carman  No.  3 
is  considered  the  best  hereabouts,  most  free  from  blight, 
etc.  The  market  is  not  really  established  as  yet,  but  40 
cents  is  the  price  at  present.  We  have  had  the  worst 
drought  in  92  years.  No  rain  this  Summer  worth  mention¬ 
ing  until  September  29.  j.  e.  a. 

Medina,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes  are  now  selling  from  the  cars  brought  in  from 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  60  cents  per  bushel.  Potatoes 
are  not  half  a  crop  in  Columbia  County,  not  near  enough 
for  our  own  consumpton.  Many  farmers  will  be  very 
lucky  if  they  get  enough  for  their  own  use.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  quite  a  favorite,  and  has  done  as  well,  or 
a  little  better  than  others.  Charles  Downing  is  a  variety 
liked  very  much,  also  Green  Mountain  and  White  Star. 
The  late  varieties  are  much  the  best,  as  the  early 
varieties  in  many  fields  are  an  entire  failure,  g.  w.  h. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Potatoes  are  selling  in  this  market  (Mantua)  at  30 
cents;  yield  reported  by  farmers  one-half  to  two-thirds 
crop.  Farmers  seem  to  be  selling  freely.  The  late  crop 
is  said  to  promise  little  or  worse.  I  took  a  load  to  mar¬ 
ket  to-day  and  found  1,000  barrels  on  wagons  waiting  to 
unload.  Potatoes  are  not  I  think  selling  above  30  cents 
on  the  Reserve  anywhere,  save  in  Cleveland  or  vicinity; 
there  at  75  cents.  I  have  been  in  10  or  15  counties  and 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a  full  crop  is  everywhere  re¬ 
ported.  My  own  is  100  bushels  per  acre,  against  200  for 
the  last  three  years.  The  acreage  seems  to  be  quite 
large.  f.  a.  d. 

Mantua,  O. 

The  potato  crop  of  this  section  is  about  75  per  cent, 
quality  poor,  and  price  15  cents  for  field  run  or  20  cents 
per  bushel  for  fair  stock.  The  leading  varieties  raised 
here  are  the  R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Carman;  the  R.  N.-Y.  is 
now  quoted  in  the  Twin  City  markets  at  the  top  price. 
We  have  had  three  weeks  rain  and  very  few  potatoes 
are  dry,  and  if  rains  continue  for  two  or  three  weeks 
longer  they  will  be  high.  Farmers  would  sell  if  they 
could  dig,  as  the  crop  in  the  West  is  fairly  good.  Cab¬ 
bage  have  started  in  at  $2.50  per  ton  for  nice  stock, 
which  gives  from  $35  to  $50  per  acre.  This  amount  will 
give  about  $15  to  $25  net  profit.  Grain  crops  are  light. 

River  Falls,  Wis.  e.  h.  c. 

Potatoes  are  bringing  60  cents  in  Waverly,  but  can  be 
bought  elsewhere  for  40  or  45  cents.  One  dealer  told  me 
he  had  contracted  a  small  amount  for  55  cents,  to  be  de¬ 
livered  as  he  desires  before  January  1.  It  Is  a  little  early 
for  digging  the  late  crop  here,  and  only  small  quanti¬ 
ties  are  being  moved.  Cannot  tell  what  farmers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  do,  but  I  shall  sell  if  I  can  obtain  present 
prices  when  my  crop  is  ready  to  dig.  Round  white  varie¬ 


ties  sell  best  to  shippers,  and  are  generally  all  called 
“Rurals.”  Potatoes,  both  early  and  late,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  poor  in  yield,  but  some  are  fair  size  and 
very  smooth.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  yield 
is  less  than  50  per  cent.  g.  a.  p. 

Wilawana,  Pa. 

This  is  quite  a  potato-growing  section;  the  soil  seems 
well  adapted  to  the  crop.  In  seasons  when  we  have  any 
rain  at  all  we  can  grow  from  200  to  300  bushels  per  acre, 
ail  late  varieties,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  Green  Mountain,  Car¬ 
man  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  few  Wilsons;  the  price 
now  is  35  to  37  cents  per  barrel  of  60  pounds  at  car.  In 
regard  to  the  yield  I  think  that  they  will  average  about 
60  to  75  bushels  sorted  potatoes  per  acre.  Price  last  week 
40,  going  to  42  cents.  There  seemed  to  be  quite  a  rush, 
but  since  the  price  has  dropped,  not  near  as  many  going 
in.  I  am  storing  mine  in  cellar  for  Winter  prices.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  will  be  good  for  60  cents  before 
Spring.  h.  j.  b. 

Harford,  N.  Y. 

Crop  here  is  considerably  less  than  last  year.  Some 
fields  on  wet  land  well  cultivated  have  done  well,  but 
most  cases  are  50  to  80  per  cent  of  normal  crop.  They 
wholesale  here  now  at  from  60  to  70  cents,  and  retail 
from  65  to  75  cents.  Not  many  stored,  and  those  that  are 
being  held  for  75  cents.  No  single  popular  variety;  every 
farmer  has  his  favorite,  which  is  not  apt  to  be  the  same 
as  his  neighbors.  Red  or  rose  varieties  are  preferred. 
Late  varieties  scarcely  ever  do  as  well  in  this  locality  as 
the  early  and  medium  sorts.  There  seem  to  be  plenty  ot 
potatoes  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan;  quoted  Wisconsin 
seed  at  38  to  48  cents,  f.  o.  b.  there.  Michigan,  53  to  55 
cents  delivered.  Maine  seed  (Aroostook)  we  have  had 
quoted  $1.10  to  $1.40  per  165  pounds  f.  o.  b.  there.  e.  m. 
West  Winsted,  Conn. 

The  potato  market  opened  up  at  35  cents  about  the 
middle  of  September.  After  a  week  it  declined  to  32 
cents,  and  for  the  last  10  days  30  cents  has  been  the 
price  which  our  dealers  have  been  paying.  They  are 
getting  them  quite  rapidly  at  the  latter  figure,  and  I 
judge  that  the  bulk  of  the  crop  of  this  section  will  be 
sold  at  30  cents.  There  are  but  very  few  varieties  grown 
here  except  the  Carmans— I  mean  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2, 
Carman  No.  3,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  90  per  cent  of 
the  potatoes  grown  are  of  these  varieties.  I  notice  that 
you  frequently  distinguish  between  these  three— one  a 
better  yielder  than  another,  but  I  can  see  no  difference, 
and  I  defy  any  expert  to  come  to  my  bins  and  tell  one 
from  the  other.  I  purchased  my  seed  from  the  intro¬ 
ducer,  and  have  been  extra  careful  to  keep  them  distinct. 
I  should  judge  that  the  yield  would  be  about  75  per 
cent  of  a  full  crop.  Not  all  harvested  yet.  No  early 
potatoes  are  grown  here.  c.  g.  w. 

Gustavus,  O. 

Caribou,  our  town,  six  miles  from  here,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  shipping  point  of  Maine  for  potatoes.  Price 
paid  at  the  station  since  digging  began,  85  cents  per 
barrel.  Everybody  expects  price  to  rise  when  cold 
weather  begins.  It  always  does.  Last  year  the  price 
in  Winter  was  $1.25,  dropped  in  March  to  60  cents  a  bar¬ 
rel.  Many  buyers,  but  all  combine  on  one  price.  Yield, 
in  opinion  of  many,  much  below  last  year,  but  not  far 
below  average.  Much  rot  reported.  Early  blight  did 
much  damage,  on  account  of  very  wet  and  muggy  weather 
July  15  to  August  15,  and  late  season.  Farmers  who 
planted  on  well-cultivated,  well-fertilized  uplands,  and 
were  lucky  in  applying  Bordeaux  Mixture  before  a  spell 
of  dry  weather,  have  defied  the  elements  and  are  getting 
nearly  100  barrels  an  acre.  Most  of  the  big  farmers 
are  holding  their  potatoes  for  the  Spring  trade.  Big 
risk,  but  they  run  it  every  year  with  various  success. 
As  you  know,  our  terminal  market  is  Boston.  The 
favorite  kind  is  varieties  of  the  White  Aroostook  Hebron, 
such  as  White  Elephant,  Early  Harvest,  New  Queen, 
etc.,  also  in  the  second  place  for  quantity,  Green  Moun¬ 
tain,  which  gets  a  higher  price.  Plenty  of  Early  Rose 
planted,  not  here,  but  in  the  northernmost  part  of  of  the 
county.  Nothing  down  here  in  the  early  business. 

N.  Lyndon,  Me.  c.  f.  m. 

On  the  best  potato  farm  in  this  county  the  yield  is 
from  175  to  250  bushels  per  acre.  The  usual  yield  is  200 
to  400.  The  two  next  best  are  getting  150  and  125  bushels, 
which  is  about  half  a  yield.  For  each  of  these  three 
there  are  10  which  are  yielding  50  to  100.  Conservative 
people  estimate  the  yield  for  the  middle  counties  around 
Tompkins  at  one-third  to  one-half  the  average  People 
are  just  beginning  to  dig,  and  find  a  large  proportion  of 
the  tubers  very  small,  and  they  do  not  fill  the  crate  very 
fast.  A  large  proportion  will  be  too  small  to  sell  next 
Spring.  The  entire  absence  of  rot,  and  general  smooth¬ 
ness  of  the  tubers,  make  it  safe  to  store,  and  the  waste 
In  sorting  is  less  than  usual.  There  have  been  but  few 
cars  ioaded  as  yet,  but  at  the  price,  40  to  45  cents  from 
the  field,  many  are  inclined  to  sell.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  those  who  do  not  read  papers,  and  who  consider 
40  cents  above  the  usual  price  from  the  field;  of  those 
who  need  money  to  use,  and  those  who  do  not  have 
storage,  or  do  not  like  the  heavy  work  of  rehandling. 
Potatoes  always  advance  enough  to  pay  for  the  extra 
labor  of  putting  in  store  in  less  than  six  weeks  after 
colder  weather,  and  one  can  get  pay  for  time  that  way. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  seeing  75  cents  paid  for  potatoes  be¬ 
fore  Spring,  and  if  every  farmer  would  hold  for  50  cents 
from  the  field  all  could  get  it.  c.  e.  c. 

Peruville,  N.  Y.  _ 

Crop  Notes  from  the  Government  Monthly  Report. 

The  estimate  on  corn  places  it  at  78.2  per  cent  of  the 
average  for  the  last  10  years.  Oats  are  yielding  29.6 
bushels  per  acre.  This  is  one  bushel  less  than  last  year, 
and  two  more  than  for  1898.  The  barley  yield  is  20.3 
bushels  per  acre.  Rye  is  of  better  quality  than  the  aver¬ 
age,  and  yielding  15.1  bushels.  The  tobacco  crop  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Ohio  is  above  the  average,  while  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Missouri  fall 
from  one  to  three  points  below.  The  condition  of  the 
rice  crop  has  declined  in  all  States  but  Louisiana,  where 
it  is  13  points  above  the  average.  In  the  same  State  the 
sugar-cane  yield  is  slightly  above  the  average.  The  po¬ 
tato  crop  is  seven  points  below  that  of  last  year.  In 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California,  hops  are  yielding 
1,100  to  1,300  pounds  per  acre,  and  in  New  York,  about  600. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  BEYOND. 

It  seemed  such  a  little  way  to  me. 

Across  to  that  strange  country,  the  be¬ 
yond, 

And  yet  not  strange,  for  it  has  grown  to  be 
The  home  of  those  of  whom  I  am  so  fond. 
It  makes  it  seem  familiar  and  most  dear, 
As  journeying  friends  bring  distant  re¬ 
gions  near. 

So  close  it  lies  that  when  my  sight  is  clear 
I  think  I  almost  see  the  gleaming  strand. 
I  know  I  feel  those  who  have  gone  from 
here 

Come  close  enough  sometimes  to  touch 
my  hand, 

I  often  think  but  for  our  veiled  eyes 
We  should  find  Heaven  right  round  about 
us  here. 

I  cannot  make  it  seem  a  day  to  dread 
When  from  the  dear  earth  I  shall  jour¬ 
ney  out 

To  that  still  dearer  country  of  the  dead 
And  join  the  lost  ones  for  long  dreams 
about, 

I  love  this  world,  yet  I  shall  love  to  go 
To  meet  the  friends  who  wait  for  me,  I 
know. 

I  never  stand  above  a  bier  and  see 
The  seal  of  death  set  on  some  well  be¬ 
loved  face 

But  that  I  think  one  more  to  welcome  me 
When  I  shall  cross  the  intervening  space 
Between  this  land  and  that  one  over  there. 
One  more  to  make  the  strange  “Beyond” 
seem  fair. 

And  so  for  me  there  is  no  sting  to  death, 
And  so  the  grave  has  lost  its  victory. 

It  is  but  crossing  with  abated  breath, 

And  with  set  face  a  little  strip  of  sea 
To  find  the  loved  ones  waiting  on  the  shore, 
More  beautiful,  more  precious  than  before. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

* 

Carbonate  of  potash,  or  salts  of  tar¬ 
tar  is  recommended  as  a  hair  wash  to 
remove  dandruff.  One  teaspoonful  is 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  this 
is  rubbed  into  the  scalp,  the  hair  being 
washed  afterwards  in  the  ordinary  way. 
It  removes  the  dandruff  completely,  and 
is  beneficial  to  the  scalp. 

• 

We  are  olten  advised  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  table  salt  to  the  starch 
makes  ironing  easier,  but  some  who 
have  tried  it  assert  that,  while  this  is 
true  the  least  damp  takes  all  the  stiff¬ 
ness  out  of  the  starch.  The  nature  of 
salt  seems  to  render  this  very  probable. 
Borax  or  gum  arabic,  however,  preserve 
the  stiffness.  Another  idea  suggested  to 
prevent  stickiness  in  ironing  is  the  use 
of  soapy  water  in  making  the  starch, 
but  this  has  a  tendency  to  turn  the 
clothes  yellow. 

* 

One  of  the  soda-fountain  novelties 
that  have  captured  feminine  taste  this 
Summer  is  frozen  cream.  It  consists  of 
plain  vanilla  ice  cream,  served  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  cup  or  lemonade  glass,  having  any 
syrup  chosen  oured  over  it.  It  is  eaten 
with  a  little  coffee  spoon.  It  is  asserted 
by  dyspeptic  men  that  as  a  promoter  of 
acute  indigestion  “frozen  cream”  ranks 
far  before  ordinary  ice  cream  soda,  but 
whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  com¬ 
pound  has  achieved  sudden  and  over¬ 
whelming  popularity. 

* 

Several  friends  have  written  to  ask 
where  the  nut  food,  protose,  used  by 
vegetarians,  may  be  obtained,  but  in 
each  case  the  inquirer  has  omitted  her 
full  name  and  address.  As  we  do  not 
give  business  addresses  in  this  column, 
we  are  unable  to  give  the  required  in¬ 
formation  without  answering  by  mail, 
and  require  address  for  this.  Concern¬ 
ing  these  health-food  preparations,  one 
friend  points  out  the  fact  that  the  ex¬ 
tremists  —  those  often  described  as 
cranks — are  really  responsible  for  a 
great  improvement  in  diet  during  the 
past  40  years.  Every  hotel  and  restaur¬ 
ant  now  offers  graham  bread  and  many 
cereal  preparations  which,  even  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago,  were  only  called 


for  persistently  by  reformers.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  our  clothes; 
although  we  smile  at  the  memory  of 
Amelia  Bloomer,  it  is  to  her  and  her 
followers  that  we  owe  our  comfortable 
union  suits,  and  similar  improvements 
in  women’s  gear.  It  is  a  fact  that  this 
world  would  never  turn  round  if  there 
wasn’t  a  crank  somewhere. 

* 

An  inquiring  philosopher  wishes  to 
know  if,  as  some  pessimists  say,  all  the 
avenues  to  success  are  closed  against 
the  young  men,  while  the  old  men  are 
driven  to  organize  themselves  to  secure 
employment,  who  is  doing  the  world’s 
work  in  the  meantime?  Perhaps  it’s 
the  women. 

* 

The  danger  of  amateur  prescriptions 
is  illustrated  in  “a  substitute  for 
brandy,”  advocated  by  a  British  temper¬ 
ance  journal  for  use  in  cases  of  faint- 
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ness  or  severe  pain.  It  consists  of  equal 
parts  of  the  strongest  tincture  of  ginger, 
sal  volatile  and  chloric  ether.  Well- 
meaning  people  have  had  this  recipe 
printed  on  cards  for  distribution,  with 
the  injunction.  “Pass  it  on.”  The  Lan¬ 
cet  cruelly  points  out  that  brandy  usual¬ 
ly  contains  about  50  per  cent  alcohol, 
whereas  of  these  “temperance”  ingre¬ 
dients  the  tircture  of  ginger  is  essen¬ 
tially  pure  alcohol,  the  sal  volatile  con¬ 
tains  alcohol  i  the  proportion  of  six 
parts  out  of  9^,  and  the  chloric  ether 
has  95  per  cent  of  alcohol.  The  mixture 
therefore  contains  83  per  cent  of  alcohol 
as  compared  with  50  per  cent  in  brandy, 
and  though,  as  the  Lancet  gravely  ob¬ 
serves,  it  would  doubtless  be  extremely 
efficacious,  it  seems  like  a  good  mixture 
to  leave  alone. 

* 

The  shop  windows  are  now  filled  with 
smart  flannel  waists,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  wherein  they  differ  from  those 
worn  last  Winter.  White  cricketing 
flannel,  which  is  heavy  and  close  in 
texture,  is  used  for  dressy  waists;  they 
are  made  with  a  few  narrow  spaced 
tucks,  but  are  not  tucked  all  over,  the 
material  being  too  heavy  for  this.  There 
are  no  tucks  across  the  sleeve,  this  trim¬ 
ming  seeming  quite  out  of  date  now,  and 
there  is  sufficient  fullness  at  the  top  of 
the  sleeve  to  gather  perceptibly.  The 
stock  collar  is  as  high  as  last  year,  and 
very  little  different  in  shape.  Though 
there  seems  a  tendency  to  use  other 
woolen  materials,  such  as  ladies’  cloth, 
albatross,  cashmere,  etc.,  the  flannels, 
offering  a  great  range  of  choice  are  still 
very  fashionable,  and  it  is  quite  possible, 
where  the  purchaser  cannot  go  to  the 
large  cities,  to  get  samples  by  mail,  and 
order  the  goods  in  the  same  way.  We 
see  a  great  many  waists  of  the  polka- 
dot  printed  flannels,  which  are  offered 
by  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  for  50 
cents  a  yard.  The  same  firm  sells  flan¬ 


nels  with  a  self-colored  silk  stripe  for 
50  to  65  cents;  figured  French  flannels 
50  to  85  cents,  and  silk-embroidered 
French  flannels  from  90  cents  to  $1.75 
The  embroidered  flannels  begin  with 
simple  dots  in  black  or  white  on  the 
various  colors,  while  the  more  expensive 
qualities  show  fleur  de  lys  and  other 
figures.  They  are  very  attractive,  and 
make  handsome  waists. 

* 

The  Calcutta  Asian,  which  has  a  good 
reputation  as  a  reliable  newspaper,  tells 
the  following  snake  story,  which  illus¬ 
trates  the  joys  of  housekeeping  in  South 
Africa: 


DRESS  GOODS  BY  MAIL. 

Buying  from  the  Mill  you  can  save 
from  25  to  75  per  cent,  on  your  Dress 
Goods-  you  secure  the  latest  styles  that 
will  be  worn  by  the  leaders  of  fashion. 
Our  booklet,  which  also  quotes  some 
extraordinary  bargains  on  dress 
linings  and  findings,  has  a  large 
assortment  of  dress  goods  sam- 

?les  attached,  ranging  in  price 
rom  15c.  to  $1.50.  The  goods  we 
do  not  manufacture,  we  import 
direct,  and  you  buy  all  goods  at 
the  cost  of  production  with  only  a 
small  profit  added.  This  book  of  sam¬ 
ples  is  absolutely  free. 

Everything  to  Wear,  Use  and  Eat  ts 
contained  in  our  mammoth  General  Cat¬ 
alogue,  each  copy  of  which  costs  $1.25  to  print  and 
mail.  This  book  is  mailed  you  upon  receipt  of 
10c.  and  this  10c  can  be  deducted  from  your  first 
order  «f  $1.00.  Address  this  way 

Julius  Hines  &, Son,  Baltimore,  Md.  Dept  320 


A  lady  in  Durban  on  getting  up  one 
morning  heard  a  most  peculiar  noise  in  the 
pantry.  She  was  astonished  to  find  that 
a  snake  had  its  head  and  part  of  its  body 
through  the  handle  of  a  china  jug.  Both 
sides  of  the  snake— that  is,  the  portion  on 
each  side  of  the  handle — were  bulging  out. 
Then  she  discerned  what  had  happened. 
Some  eggs  had  been  lying  on  the  shelf,  ana 
the  snake,  after  having  swallowed  one,  had 
crawled  partly  througn  the  handle  of  the 
jug— that  is,  as  far  as  the  swallowed  egg 
would  allow— in  order  to  get  at  another, 
which  it  had  also  swallowed.  Naturally 
enough  it  could  not  then  go  either  forwaru 
or  backward  through  the  handle!  Tiie  lad., 
was  just  going  to  call  her  husband,  when 
the  reptile  gave  a  desperate  wriggle,  and 
in  doing  so  fell  on  the  floor  with  a  bang, 
handle  and  all.  But  the  fall  broke  both 
the  eggs  in  its  inside,  and  taking  advantage 
of  its  release  from  the  handle,  it  was  out 
in  the  garden  before  you  could  say  “Ware!” 
• 

Overcrowded  street  cars  are  among 
the  trials  city  dwellers  submit  to,  with 
the  customary  patience  of  the  American 
people.  Some  ol  the  incidents  they  pro¬ 
voke  are,  however,  amusing,  like  the 
following  happening  described  by  the 
New  York  Tribune: 

An  exceedingly  fat  man  entered  a  car 
that  had  but  one  unoccupied  place  on  the 
basis  of  five  to  every  seat.  He  stumbled 
over  the  stout  man  at  the  end  and  the 
large  woman  who  sat  next,  and  tried  to 
wedge  himself  in  beside  a  young  woman 
of  distinctly  petite  proportions.  With  the 
customary  arrogant  indifference  or  the 
man  on  the  cable  car  he  sat  down  on  the 
poor  little  creature  as  if  she  had  been  a 
butterfly.  She  endured  it  a  few  moments 
with  well-bred  meekness;  then,  as  he  set¬ 
tled  more  comfortably  into  his  seat,  al¬ 
most  crushing  her  into  nothingness,  she 
murmured  a  protest.  “I  paid  for  a  seat, 
ma'am!”  snapped  the  man,  in  a  tone  of 
linality,  whereupon  the  little  woman  found 
courage  to  say,  though  in  a  still,  small 
voice,  “But  you  did  not  pay  for  a  seat  on 
my  lap!”  A  shriek  of  laughter,  and  ex¬ 
clamations  of  “That’s  good!”  “That’s  one 
on  him!”  arose  from  those  in  the  seats  be¬ 
hind  and  beside  the  two,  and  the  man  had 
the  grace  to  turn  red  and  rise  hurriedly,  a 
moment  later  leaving  the  car. 


A  Fancy  Waist. 

Shallow,  square  yokes,  like  that  shown 
in  the  figure,  are  very  becoming,  as  well 
as  stylish.  The  design  is  suitable  either 


SAVE 


ONE-HALF  YOUR 
We  Tell  You  How. 


FUEL 


Rochester  Radiator  Co.  27  Furnace  St.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Beauty,  Comfort,  Safety. 

Not  only  does  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  offer 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  journeys  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  gives  it  with  a  greater  degree  of 
comfort  thau  may  be  found  on  any  other  railroad. 
Its  locomotives  all  are  fitted  with  appliances  for 
burning  anthracite  coal,  and  from  journey’s  be¬ 
ginning  to  jotirney’s  end  neither  smoke  nor  cin¬ 
ders  molest  the  traveler.  Built  as  it  is  among  the 
mountains  it  is  ballasted  with  stone  from  which 
there  is  no  dust.  Railroad  experts  who  have 
traversed  it  concede  its  road-bed  to  be  second  to 
none  in  the  world,  and  however  long  the  journey, 
the  traveler  will  feel  neither  jar  nor  jolt.  Its  ord¬ 
inary  coaches  are  built  by  the  company,  and  they 
are  noted  for  their  comfort  and  for  their  con¬ 
veniences.  The  best  equipment  of  the  great 
sleeping  car  companies  may  be  found  upon  all 
through  trains.  The  dining  car  service  is  up  to 
the  standard  maintained  on  the  best  American 
railroads.  Being  double-tracked  for  its  entire 
length  the  danger  of  ordinary  accidents  is  en¬ 
tirely  eliminated,  and  the  careful  watchfulness 
constantly  exercised  by  hundreds  of  employees 
make  even  an  extraordinary  accident  almost  an 
impossibility. — Adv. 


Are  You  Deaf?? 


All  cases  of  DEAFNESS  or  HARD-HEARING 

are  now  CTUABLE  by  our  new  i  n  vention ;  only  thORe  born 
deaf  are  incurable.  HEAD  NOISES  CEASE  IMMEDIATELY. 
Describe  your  case.  Examination  and  advice  free. 
You  can  cure  yourself  at  home  at  a  nominal  cost. 

International  Aural  Clinic,  l^tV'cmeiGo. 


COE’S 


ECZEMA  CUKE,  91.  Large  sample 
mailed  free.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 


B.  &  B. 

suits,  capes,  jackets 

skirts,  waists,  furs 

Paying  attention  to  a  class  of  expert, 
finished  tailorship  and  smart,  distinctive 
style  such  as  has  extended  the  store’s 
reputation  for  choiceness  all  over 
America. 

As  determined  about  prices  that  leave 
you  a  substantial  profit. 

Magnificent  collection  of  the  newest, 
correct  Autumn  and  Winter  Fashions. 


for  a  separate  waist,  or  with  a  Skirt  to 
match.  The  foundation  is  a  perfectly 
fitted  lining,  including  the  usual  pieces. 
The  yoke  portion  is  faced  on  to  the  back, 
but  made  separate  in  the  front,  where  it 
is  seamed  to  the  right  shoulder  and  neck 
and  hooked  over  into  place.  The  waist 
pi’oper  is  gathered  at  the  front,  beneath 
the  collar  and  again  at  the  waist,  but  is 
plain  across  the  shoulders  at  the  back 
and  drawn  down  at  the  waist.  The 
shaped  collar  is  laid  over  the  seam  and 
closes  invisibly  a>.  the  left  side;  the  full 
waist  closes  at  the  center  front,  as  does 
the  lining,  but  the  edges  are  concealed 
by  the  folds.  The  high  stock  is  fitted 
with  a  dart  and  curves  into  the  throat. 
The  sleeves  are  in  one  piece,  the  outer 
seam  reaching  only  to  the  elbow,  and 
the  lace  is  raced  on  to  elbow  depth.  To 
cut  this  waist  for  a  woman  of  medium 
size  4 %  yards  of  material  21  inches  wide 
or  2%  yards  44  inches  wide,  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  pattern  No.  3606  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust 
measure.  Price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


Ladies’  new  Suits,  $10  up  to  the  fine 
Paris  models  $125. 

New  Capes  $4.50  to  $75. 

New  Jackets  $5  to  $75. 

New  Skirts  $3.50  to  $65. 

New  Cloth  Waists  $1  to  $7.50. 

New  Mlk  Waists  $3.50  to  $50. 

Furs — a  royal  collection,  from  Scarfs  at 
$1.50  to  regal  Fur  Cloaks  $500. 

Handsome  new  fashions  for  misses, 
girls,  children,  babies. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing — best  Cloth¬ 
ing  that’s  made — sold  for  less  than  stores 
generally  do  that  business  for. 

Send  for  our  new  Catalogue— Pic¬ 
tures  of  the  new  and  fashionable 
things. 

Styles  and  prices  will  explain 
where  your  advantage  comes  in. 


The  new  Silks  and  Dress  goods  are 
superb. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


BALL  BAND" 


w„°gl,‘e"r"  BOOTS 

Keep  In  the  Warmth-Keep  out  the  Wet 

The  Ball  Band  trade  mark  on  wool  and  rubber  boots  is  a  guarantee  of 
superior  quality.  They  give  more  comfort  and  longer  service  than  any  other 
make  The  Bail  Band  is  the  only  All-knit  wool  boot  and  the  rubbers  are 
“  made  from  the  highest  grade  rubber— not  the  product  of  a  Trust.  A 
Insist  on  getting  the  Ball  Band  goods  from  your  dealer  and  — 

^you  are  sure  of  the  best.  Made  by  * 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
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The  Affairs  of  Lyddy. 

Part  II. 

Jim  Budd  had  been  down  among  his 
brother’s  early  apnle-trees,  and  was 
leisurely  returning,  when,  as  he  rounded 
the  barn  and  gazed  wistfully  toward 
Farmer  Barnard’s  house,  he  saw  a  wo¬ 
man  run  through  the  chip-yard,  and 
climb,  with  entire  absence  of  grace, 
over  the  six-rail  fence  that  bordered  the 
lane.  Lyddy  surely,  but  in  her  Sunday 
clothes,  and  hat  with  poppies  on  it.  Be¬ 
fore  they  met  he  was  hurling  impatient 
questions  at  her,  and  she,  breathless, 
was  answering  almost  before  they  were 
framed. 

“I’m  all  ready,  Jim,  and  we  must 
hurry  !  Don't  ask  me  why,  or  any¬ 
thing;  only  come  to  town  before  I 
give  out.  I’ve  run  away!  No,  don’t 
stop  to  hitch  up,”  as  he  made  a  move¬ 
ment  toward  the  barn.  “She’ll  find  me 
gone,  and  maybe  come  after  me.  I’ve 
got  some  biscuits  and  half  a  pie  in  this 
paper,  and  I’ll  tell  you  about  it  as  we 
go  along.  Hurry!  hurry!” 

Jim  was  untutored  and  poor,  but  he 
loved  Lyddy  with  the  tenderness  men 
hoard  up  for  a  first  love  which  is  late 
in  coming.  For  nearly  five  years  he 
had  courted  her  in  seeming  hopeless¬ 
ness,  for  though  she  admitted  her  love 
she  never  dreamed  of  any  opposition  to 
Mrs.  Barnard’s  wishes,  which  were  al¬ 
ways  set  firmly  away  from  Jim,  since 
Lyddy  was  so  much  better  off  single. 
Lately  Jim,  discouraged,  had  talked  of 
the  Philippines  (or  enlistment,  which 
they  regarded  as  the  same  thing),  and 
poor  Lyddy  had  been  filled  with  de¬ 
spair.  When  she  overheard  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
nard’s  admission  to  Eliza  Monniesmith 
there  dawned  in  her  heart  the  belief 
that  here  was  a  way  out,  and  then  upon 
that  rapturous  thought  followed  the 
dreadful  realization  that  haste  was 
needed.  Jim  had  said  he  was  going  to 
war;  what  if  he  had  already  gone!  And 
the  excited  woman  had  acted  promptly, 
partly  lor  fear  of  Jim’s  departure  and 
partly  for  fear  her  mistress  and  friend 
might  in  some  way  retract  her  words. 

Jim,  after  one  deprecating  glance  at 
his  working  clothes,  led  the  way  toward 
the  road;  but  Lyddy  seized  his  arm  and 
drew  him  by  a  foot-path  through  the 
pasture  till  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the 
farmhouse. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  cool  best  room,  the 
two  women  rocked  and  gossiped.  Pres¬ 
ently  Miss  Eliza  cleared  her  throat  and 
held  up  a  closely  written  sheet.  Her 
hostess,  not  being  interested  in  verse- 
making,  rose  hastily. 

“I  believe  1  smell  something  getting 
too  hot,”  she  said,  and  left  the  room 
with  what  celerity  her  dignity  would 
admit  of.  Stepping  into  the  broad  kit¬ 
chen  she  noted  with  satisfaction  the  or¬ 
derly  table,  but  made  haste  to  lift  the 
squash  and  apple-sauce  from  the  stove, 
and  to  set  the  oven  door  ajar  before  she 
called  Lyddy  and  rang  the  dinner-bell. 

“Come  out  to  dinner,  Eliza,”  she  said, 
as  she  set  the  victuals  on.  “I  don’t 
know  what’s  got  Lyddy  that  she  ain’t 
around;  but  we  won’t  wait  on  her.” 

“I  was  just  thinking  what  rhymed 
with  Budd,”  said  Miss  Eliza,  absently, 
as  she  thrust  her  note-book  into  her 
pocket  and  snitted  eagerly  at  the  savory 
incense  that  rose  above  the  table,  “and 
to  save  me  I  can’t  find  anything  but 
thud.  Maybe  Lyddy  went  up  to  her 
room.” 

“That’s  so;  maybe  she’s  took  sick.” 
And  the  good  lady  went  puffing  up  the 
steep  stairs. 

“Oh!”  they  heard  her  cry  out.  “Oh — 
Father — Eliza — she’s  gone!  Lyddy’s 
gone!”  Mr.  Barnard,  who  had  just  come 
in,  went  up-stairs  at  that,  and  present¬ 
ly  they  came  down,  she  leaning  on  his 
arm,  much  agitated. 

“It’s  all  my  fault!”  cried  che  poor 
woman.  “She  heard  me  tell  Eliza  Mon¬ 
niesmith  I  wouldn’t  care  if  she  run  off, 
and  she’s  done  it!” 

“Well,  I’ll  swan!”  said  the  farmer, 
breaking  into  a  laugh.  “Lyddy’s  get- 


tin’  gay  in  her  old  age!  Why,  Eliza’ll 
be  runnin’  off  next!” 

The  lady  of  rhymes  simpered  sweet¬ 
ly.  “But  what  does  Lyddy  say  in  her 
note?”  she  asked. 

Mrs.  Barnard  opened  the  stove  door 
and  thrust  the  note  into  the  glowing 
fire  before  she  answered,  curtly,  “Noth¬ 
ing  much;  come  to  dinner.” 

“Of  all  the  ungrateful  minxes,  Lyddy’s 
the  worst,  said  Miss  Monniesmith,  as 
she  took  a  second  helping  of  pot-pie. 
The  farmer  only  looked  up  oddly;  but 
his  wife  excla:med: 

“No  such  thing!  I  won’t  have  a  word 
said  agin  Lyddy.  I  guess  when  people 
get  to  her  age  they  have  a  right  to  get 
married  if  they  want  to.” 

“Oh,  certainly,”  murmured  Miss  Eliza, 
quite  unabashed,  and  passed  her  plate 
for  more  squash. 

The  afternoon  wore  very  slowly  away. 
The  two  women  washed  up  the  dishes 
and  returned  to  the  parlor  and  their 
chat;  but  the  conversation  was  carefully 
kept  away  from  the  affair  of  Lyddy,  and 
though  Miss  Eliza  was  eager  to  find  out 
what  they  meant  to  do  about  it,  she 
learned  nothing.  After  an  early  tea 
Jule,  the  hired  man,  drove  her  home  in 
the  buggy,  in  the  early  dusk,  her  head 
abuzz  wuh  unmated  rhymes.  The  Bar¬ 
nards,  left  to  themselves  on  the  little 
kitchen  porch,  talked  of  Lyddy. 

“I  guess  Jim’ll  be  good  to  her,”  said 
the  farmer,  comfortably  patting  his 
wife’s  plump  hand.  “Jim  ain’t  very 
forehanded,  but  he  sets  a  good  deal  of 
store  by  Lyddy,  and  I  need  another  hand 
anyhow.  I  reckon  we  can  give  ’em  that 
last  litter  of  pigs  and  the  spotted 
heifer.” 

“Lyddy  don’t  know  it,”  sighed  his 
wife,  tremulously,  “but  I’ve  had  linen 
saved  up  for  her  for  three  years.” 

“Why,  that’s  queer,  if  you  never 
meant  she  should  get  married!”  laughed 
he.  'By  crick ety,  here  they  be  now!” 

Up  the  worn  little  path  they  came  in 
the  twilight,  Lyddy  first,  radiant  hap¬ 
piness  glowing  in  her  face  and  evident 
in  her  bearing. 

“Aunt  Sarah,”  she  cried,  using  the 
name  reserved  for  seasons  of  special  in¬ 
timacy  and  fondness,  “Aunt  Sarah,  is  it 
all  right?” 

“Why,  yes,  it’s  all  right,”  said  the 
farmer,  heartily.  “Is  that  you,  Jim? 
Pretty  cute,  wasn’t  you,  Lyddy?” 

But  Mrs.  Barnard  only  put  her  arm 
around  Lyddy  in  silence,  as  she  sat  at 
her  feet  on  tne  door-stone.  Presently 
she  said,  rather  shakily,  “We’ll  put  in 
the  day  to-morrow  fixing  up  the  shed- 
kitchen  for  you  and  Jim,  Lyddy.  You 
can  have  the  new  rag  carpet;  Miss  Skin¬ 
ner’ll  send  it  home  to-morrow.” 

“It’ll  be  pretty,”  saia  Lyddy,  with  the 
rich  intonation  of  excessive  joy.  “It’s 
got  all  them  Turkey-red  calicoes  in  it, 
and  green  chain.” 

The  four  sat  in  silence,  save  for  a  few 
desultory  remarks  on  the  weather,  while 
the  twilight  deepened  and  the  birds 
twittered  and  cooed  from  their  nests  in 
the  locusts.  The  sky  still  bore  a  faint 
glow  where  had  been  a  gorgeous  sun¬ 
set. 

“It’ll  be  fair  to-morrow,”  said  Jim, 
rising.  “Well,  good-night,  Lyddy;  I’ll 
be  over  bright  and  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.” 

“Good-night,  Jim,”  said  Lyddy,  and 
with  a  sudden  shyness  she  got  up  and 
went  into  the  kitchen,  from  whence  she, 
unseen,  could  watch  him  as  he  went 
down  the  path  bordered  with  the  frag¬ 
rant  shadows  of  heliotrope  and  rose. 

“I  knew  you’d  want  me  to  make  up 
the  sponge  to-night,”  she  said,  happily, 
as  she  lighted  a  candle  at  the  dying 
fire.  “And  early  in  the  morning  I’ll  get 
at  that  currant  jell.” 

Upon  tne  porch  the  two  old  people  sat 
hand  in  hand.  A  great  peace  rested  over 
the  farm,  and  the  farmer  and  his  wife 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


felt  it,  and  were  content,  while  from 
within  floated  Lyddy’s  happy  voice  as 
she  sang,  “I’v  reached  the  land  of  corn 
and  wine.” — Woman’s  Home  Compan¬ 
ion. 


Catering  for  Fifty. 

In  arranging  for  church  suppers  and 
similar  festivities  without  a  caterer’s 
help  it  is  often  a  puzzling  question  to 
know  how  much  to  provide,  says  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  organizers  of  such  feasts 
are  often  young  women,  upon  whom  the 
responsibility  oi  provisioning  has  here¬ 
tofore  fallen  lightly.  The  following  fig¬ 
ures  are  given  by  a  woman  who  has 
served  long  and  faithfully  at  such  func¬ 
tions:  For  50  guests  she  states  that 
generous  portions  of  chicken  salad  can 
be  given  if  five  medium  sized  chickens 
and  12  heads  of  celery  are  allowed;  100 
sandwiches,  1  ^  pound  of  coffee  and 
three  pints  of  cream,  two  gallons  of  ice 
cream,  two  moulds  of  jelly  and  five 
loaves  of  cake  will  be  needed.  If  escal- 
loped  oysters  are  on  the  menu,  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  oysters,  two  pounds  of  crackers 
and  one  pound  of  butter  will  be  wanted 
for  "them.  With  sandwiches  five  dozen 
biscuits  and  2  y2  pounds  of  butter  will 
be  sufficient;  eight  pounds  of  boiled  ham 
with  two  pounds  of  butter  will  be  an 
ample  allowance  for  100  minced  ham 
sandwiches. 

Holes  in  the  Bread. 

A  reader  of  the  American  Kitchen 
Magazine  asks  that  practical  publication 
what  causes  the  large  holes  that  some¬ 
times  appear  in  bread.  Is  it  necessarily 
because  the  bread  has  risen  too  much? 
She  is  informed  that  the  large  holes  are 
not  always  caused  by  long  rising.  It 
may  be  lack  of  thorough  mixing,  or  im¬ 
perfect  kneading,  or  too  hot  an  oven  at 
first,  or  too  rapid  rising.  If  the  yeast 
is  not  mixed  first  with  the  other  liquid, 
but  is  merely  turned  into  the  flour,  and 
the  kneading  is  carelessly  done,  the 
bread  is  liable  to  be  of  an  uneven  tex¬ 
ture.  If  the  loaf  rises  quickly  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  long,  and  large  bubbJ.s  appear 
near  the  top,  it  is  well  to  prick  them 
just  as  you  put  the  loaf  in  the  oven,  and 
thus  avoid  tne  large  holes  which  are 
sometimes  founu  directly  under  the 
crust. 

Then  again,  if  the  oven  is  too  hot  at 
first  and  forms  a  thick  crust,  the  gas 
does  not  escape  from  the  loaf  and  makes 
large  holes  near  the  crust  and  if  on  the 
other  hand  the  bread  has  risen  as  much 
as  it  ought  and  then  is  put  irto  a  too 
slow  oven,  the  loai  goes  on  rising  until 
the  glutinous  walls  of  the  air  ceils  in 
the  dough  n  ve  stretched  beyond  their 
full  limit,  and  then  they  break,  making 
large  holes  in  tne  center,  the  heat  not 
being  great  enough  to  harden  them.  The 


smaller  the  loaf  (that  is  smaller  in 
diameter,  the  length  does  not  matter) 
the  longer  it  suould  rise  in  the  pan  and 
the  hotter  should  be  the  oven,  and  vice 
versa.  Then  there  is  a  generally  coarse 
texture,  different  from  either  of  these 
just  mentioned  which  may  he  due  to 
poor  flour,  poor  yeast,  uneven  tempera¬ 
ture  in  rising,  and  carelessness  in  some 
part  of  the  process. 


Knowledge  and  timber  shouldn’t  be 
much  used  till  they  are  seasoned. — Oli¬ 
ver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Every  man’s  task  is  his  life  preserv¬ 
er.  The  conviction  that  his  work  is 
dear  to  God,  and  cannot  be  spared,  de¬ 
fends  him. — Emerson. 

The  primary  defect  in  the  popular 
ideal  of  goodness  is  that  it  is  almost 
wholly  negative.  It  consists  in  not  do¬ 
ing  things. — Fra  Elbertus. 
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Babbitts 

Pure 

Potash 

or  Lye 


The  household  necessity — guar-^, 
£>  anteed  perfectly  pure  —  highest  <3/ 
ft  possible  quality  —  greatest  effect- ^ 
iveness  —  the  reputation  of  abso-^ 
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J^lute  uniformity — full  weight — <3, 
^  does  the  most  work  —  goes  the 
ft  farthest —  the  most  economical.  O 

ft -  ■  Q 

Made  by  B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York  J? 


Elgin  Watches 

are  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  in  various  sizes 
and  styles,  at  prices  to  suit.  Send  for  free  booklet 
to  the  ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


FARMERS 

Can  Become 

Surveyors,  Business 
Men,  Architects, 

Civil,  Steam,  Me¬ 
chanical  or  Electrical 

Write  for  our  Farmers’  Circular,  tell¬ 
ing  of  farmers  who  have  successfully 
changed  their  occupation  without  loss 
of  time  or  money. 

I5TERXATI0XAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS, 
Box  1410  Scranton,  Pa. 


Engineers. 


The  New-York  Tribune 


The  LEADING  NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  NEWSPAPER,  thoroughly  up  to  date, 
and  always  a  stanch  advocate  and  supporter  of  Republican  principles,  will 
contain  the  most  reliable  news  of 


The  Presidential  Campaign, 

including  discussions,  correspondence  and  speeches  of  the  ablest  political  leaders, 
brilliant  editorials,  reports  from  all  sections  of  the  land  showing  progress  of  the 
work,  etc.,  etc.,  and  will  commend  itself  to  the  careful  perusal  of  every  thought¬ 
ful,  intelligent  voter  who  has  the  true  interests  of  his  country  at  heart. 


New  York  Tri-Weekly  Tribune 

Published  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
is  in  reality  a  flue,  fresh  every-other-day 
Daily,  giving  the  latest  news  on  days  of  issue, 
and  covering  news  of  the  other  three.  It 
contains  all  important  foreign  war  and  other 
cable  news  which  appears  in  1HE  DAILY 
TRIBUNE  of  same  date,  also  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Oorresi>ondence,  Short  Stories,  Ele¬ 
gant  Half-tone  Illustrations,  Humorous  Items, 
Industrial  Information,  Fashion  Notes,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Matters  and  Comprehensive  and 
Reliable  Financial  and  Market  Reports. 

Regular  subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year. 
We  furnish  it  with  Tue  Rural  New-Yorker, 
for  $1.75  per  year. 

SEND  ALL 


New  York  Weekly  Tribune 

Published  on  Thursday,  and  known  for 
nearly  sixty  years  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  as  a  Natioual  Family  Newspaper  of 
the  highest  class  for  farmers  and  villagers. 
It  contains  all  the  most  important  general 
news  of  THE  DAILY  TRIBUNE  up  to  the 
hour  of  going  to  press,  has  entertaining  read¬ 
ing  for  every  member  of  the  family,  old  and 
young,  Market  Reports  which  are  accepted 
as  authority  by  farmers  and  country  mer¬ 
chants,  and  is  clean,  up-to-date,  Interesting 
and  instructive. 

Regular  subscription  price,  $1  per  year. 

We  furnish  it  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  $1.25  per  year. 

ON  DEES  TO 
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MARKETS. 


ASK  FOR  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 
Readers  who  would  like  to  have  quota¬ 
tions  given  on  other  products  than  those 
named  below  are  invited  to  make  their 
wants  known. 

REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

BEANS.— Trade  is  active,  and  all  grades 
of  white  beans  are  firm.  The  receipts  of 
new  beans  are  light,  and  just  at  present 
the  demand  exceeds  the  offerings.  Choice 
marrows  are  selling  at  $2.50  per  bushel,  and 
exporters  are  taking  red  kidneys  at  $2.30. 

THE  BUTTER  MARKET  has  improved. 
The  price  remains  the  same  as  at  last  re¬ 
port,  but  the  tone  of  trade  is  much  firmer, 
and  table  grades  of  extra  quality  are  taken 
about  as  fast  as  offered.  There  is  a  good 
inquiry  for  firsts  at  20  to  20%  cents.  Sec¬ 
onds  and  thirds,  State  dairy  and  imitation 
creamery  are  only  barely  steady. 

POULTRY.— The  market  for  live  poultry 
is  weak.  The  receipts  have  been  excessive, 
and  there  is  no  very  good  prospect  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  clearance  of  the  stock  on  hand  this 
week.  In  dressed  poultry,  fancy  Spring 
turkeys  are  scarce  and  would  sell  at  prices 
exceeding  quotations.  Considerable  of  the 
stock  received  early  this  week  was  slippery 
and  in  bad  condition,  owing  to  the  warm 
weather. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  week  end¬ 
ing  October  11  were:  11,632  cattle,  232  cows, 
5,187  calves,  47,298  sheep,  and  31,024  hogs. 
Steers  sold  at  $4.75  to  $5.70;  bulls,  $2.50  to 
$3.75;  cows,  $1.50  to  $3.75.  Milch  cows  with 
calves  brought  $30  to  $55.  Veal  calves  sold 
at  $4.50  to  $8.50;  little  calves,  $3.50  to  $4.50; 
and  grassers,  $2  to  $3.  Sheep  were  lower, 
common  to  choice  selling  at  $3  to  $4.37% ; 
and  lambs,  $4.75  to  $6.12%,  with  a  few  extra 
at  $6.30.  _ 

The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  October  13,  1900. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  .  21  @  21% 

Firsts  .  19 %@  20% 

Seconds  .  18  ®)  18% 

Thirds  .  16  @  17 

June,  extra  .  20  @  20% 

State  dairy,  half  firkins,  extra..  20  — 

Firsts  .  18  ®>  19 

Thirds  to  seconds .  15  ©  17% 


Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  19%(s 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts .  18 


20 

19 


.  13 

@ 

14 

,  18 

@ 

18% 

,  20 

@ 

21 

20 

®) 

20% 

,  19 

@ 

19% 

,  20 

@ 

21 

19 

®) 

19% 

,  18 

18% 

15 

<&) 

17% 

3  75 

@3  90 

2  70 

@3  60 

2  25 

@3  30 

17 

@ 

17% 

16 

@ 

16% 

14%®) 

15% 

13 

14 

12 

13 

West.,  imitation  cream’y,  best.  16%©)  17 

Lower  grades  .  14%@  15% 

West.,  factory,  June  pack,  f’cy.  —  @  16 

Held,  fair  to  good .  14%®  15% 

Fresh,  finest  .  14%@  15 

Seconds  .  14%®)  14% 

Low  grades  .  13  @  14 

Renovated  butter,  fancy - 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

Penna.  &  State,  prime,  per  doz. 

W’n.  reg.  packings,  northerly 

section,  firsts  . 

W’n,  south’ly  sec.,  fair  to  good. 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penna.  prime  to  choice. 

W’n,  candled,  selected,  fancy... 

Good  to  prime . 

W'n.  &  S’west’n,  poor  to  fair... 

W’n,  dirties,  candl’d,  30-doz.  cs.3 

Uncandled,  30-doz.  case . 2 

Western,  checks,  30-doz.  case... 2 
West.,  refrig’r,  early  packed, 

choice,  storage  paid . 

Early  packed,  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common  . 

Dirties,  good  to  prime . 

FRUIT. 

Peaches,  W.  Md.,  carrier .  50  @1  25 

Jersey,  basket  .  40  @  90 

W.  Md.  basket .  40  @  90 

Pine  Island,  carrier . 1  00  ©2  25 

Basket  .  40  @1  25 

Upriver,  carrier  .  50  @1  50 

Upriver,  basket  .  30  @  75 

Mich.  &  Ohio,  per  bu .  50  @1  00 

Plums,  Sta.,  green  gage,  10-lb. 

basket  .  25  @  40 

Damson,  10-lb.  basket .  25  @  30 

Pears,  com.  kinds,  nearby,  bbl.  75  @1  25 

Bartlett  . 1  50  ©3  75 

Seckel,  bbl . 2  50  @5  00 

Buerre  Bose,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Apples,  common,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Codling,  h.  p.,  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Codling,  h.  p„  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Twenty-ounce,  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Fall  pippin,  bbl . 1  25  @2  00 

Greening,  bbl . 125  @2 

Pound,  sweets,  bbl . 1  50  ©2  01 

Snow,  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

King,  d.  h.,  bbl . 1  50  ©>2  00 

Grapes,  black  kinds,  carrier .  25  ©)  50 

Niagara,  carrier  .  40  @)  75 

Delaware,  carrier  .  60  @1  00 

W.  N.  Y.,  Del.,  small  bskt....  8  ©  11 

Niagara  small  basket .  7  ©  9 

W.  N.  Y.,  Concord,  small  bskt.  6  @  7 

Catawba,  small  basket .  8  @  9 

W.  N.  Y.,  large,  red,  small 

basket  .  7  @  8 

Bulk  stock,  Del.,  100  lb .  —  ©2  00 

Niagara,  100  lb . 1  25  @1  50 

Black,  100  lb . 1  00  @1  25 

GRAIN. 

Wheat  No.  2,  red .  80%@  — 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth .  S6%@  — 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth .  88%@  — 

Corn,  No.  2,  white,  elevator .  48%@  — 

No.  2,  yellow .  48%®)  — 

Oats,  No.  2,  white,  in  elevator..  27%@>  — 
Rye,  No.  2,  W’n,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf...  55%®)  — 
State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track..  55  @  56 

Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y _  44  @  48 

Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  54  @  62 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 

Hay,  No.  1 .  87%®)  90 

No.  2  .  82%©)  85 

No.  3  .  75  ®>  80 

Clover  .  65  ®)  70 

Clover,  mixed  .  70  ©)  75 

Straw,  rye,  long .  65  @  70 

Oat  .  40  ®)  45 


POTATOES. 

L.  I.,  prime.  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  37  @1  76 

State  and  West.,  per  180  lb . 1  12  ®)1  62 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl..l  12  @1  37 

Long,  per  bbl . 1  00  ©1  12 

Sweets,  Jersey,  per  d.-h.  bbl... .1  50  @2  25 

Jersey,  per  cloth  top  bbl . 1  50  @1  75 

Jersey,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Southern,  per  bbl . 1  25  @1  37 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  @  9 

Chickens,  per  lb .  —  @  7 

Roosters,  per  lb .  —  @  5 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Geese,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  20 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  dry-picked, 

fancy  .  12  @  13 

Spring,  scalded,  fancy .  11  @  12 

Spring,  poor  to  good .  6  @  10 

Phila.  Spring  chicken,  selected, 

large  .  16  @  17 

Mixed  weights  .  13  @  15 

Western  Spring  chickens,  dry- 

picked,  large  .  10  @  10% 

Scalded,  large  .  —  @10 

Medium  weights  . 9  @  9% 

Southern  Spring  chickens,  aver¬ 
age  weight,  best .  —  @  9% 

Western  and  Southern  chickens, 

fair  to  good .  8  @  9 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to  ch.  —  @  11 

Western,  dry-picked,  per  lb...  10%@  11 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  10  @  10% 

Southern  &  S’w’n,  per  lb .  —  @  10% 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6  @  6% 

Ducks,  L.  I.  &  East.,  Sp’g,  lb....  12  @  13 

Western,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Geese,  Eastern,  Sp’g,  wh.,  per  lb.  14  @  15 

Eastern,  Spring,  darn .  11  @  12% 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  wh.,  per 

do . 2  25  @2  50 

Mixed,  per  doz . 1  62  @1  87 

Dark,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

Culls,  per  doz .  50  @  75 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  L.  I.,  100  bchs .  75  @1  00 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 2  00  @4  00 

Onions,  Conn.  &  L.  I.,  white, 

bbl . l  50  @2  60 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  red,  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  yellow,  bbl....l  00  @1  50 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag .  75  @1  00 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag .  50  @1  00 

Western,  yellow,  bbl . 1  25  @  — 

State,  yellow,  bbl . 1  25  @  — 

Small,  white,  pickle,  bbl . 2  00  @2  75 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl .  60  @  75 

Hubbard,  bbl .  75  @1  00 

String  beans .  —  @  — 

Virginia,  basket  .  25  ©)  40 

Long  Island,  bag  .  20  @  40 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  bbl .  75  @  85 

Canada,  Russia,  bbl .  —  ©  85 

Tomatoes  Jersey  .  20  @  40 

Peppers,  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Celery  .  ]0  @>  40 

Cucumbers,  pickles  . l  00  @2  75 

Egg  plant,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75  @1  25 

Lima  beans,  Jersey,  potato,  bag.  75  @1  25 

Jersey,  flat,  bag .  50  @  75 

Carrots,  washed,  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Unwashed,  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Lettuce,  L.  I.,  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  bbl .  25  @2  25 

Brussel  sprouts,  qt .  4  @  8 

Pumpkins,  bbl .  40  @  50 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  within  26-cent 
freight  zone,  three  cents  per  quart. 


Texas  Siftings  remarks  that  you  can’t 
size  up  an  orator  by  the  dimensions  of  his 
mouth,  and  also  that  a  politician  who  Is 
left  alone  with  his  conscience  sees  mighty 
little  company. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

For  Sale. — Two-horse  Tread  Power, 

bat  little  used  and  in  good  order. 

J.  K.  TUCKER,  No.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

COD  CXI  C-A  fe"'  thousand  bushels  nice 
lUn  OHLC  Winter  Apples.  Also,  nice  Fruit 
Farm  of  20  acres,  in  city  of  Ithaca.  Address 
A.  P.  HOPPER  A  SON.  228  Chestnut  St.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

For  Sale. — A  fine  Michigan  farm  of 

1B0  acres,  2J£  miles  from  a  city  of  7,000,  schoolhouse 
but  \i  of  a  mile  from  the  house,  university  but  7 
miles,  and  State  Normal  College,  miles.  Good 
buildings  and  water,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds.  No 
marsh;  fenced.  Mrs.  G.  M.Voorhees,  Ypsilanti,  Mich 

UfAUTCn  a  reliable  man  to  represent  us  in  your 

■  til  county,  (mu  III  Uhl  on  or  Salary  jmlil  Wvrkly. 
Many  agents  earn  *100  a  hi  on  t  It.  (’an  you  spare  a 
few  hours  daily  to  work  for  us?  Write  for  terms. 
Highland  fluriery  Co., City  OttlcelOT  Cutler  ltldg.,l(ochefcler, N.Y. 
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GLENN  RANCH 

Glenn  County,  California, 

FOR  SALE  IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of 
the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  the  wheat  king,”  has  been  sur¬ 
veyed  and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any 
sized  government  subdivision  at  remarkably  low 
prices,  and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding  what 
it  is  assessed  for  County  and  State  taxation  nurposes. 

This  great  ranch  of  40,000  acres  runs  up  and  down 
the  western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River  for  15 
miles.  It  Is  located  in  a  region  that  has  neverlacked 
an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by  pro¬ 
posed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring  to  look 
at  the  land  should  go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing  the 
subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  personal! 
or  by  letter, 

F.  O.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  of  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 

BAT  MAT  TWF  nature's  Wonderful  mating  Salve. 
AAUi'iUlm'lM  Manor  Beast.  Druggists  ;25-50c.  Trial 
size,  4c.,  from  R.  H.  HE  HUY’,  Ph  B.,  Ahileue,  Kan 


MAN  or  WOMAN  ,0.“RS„r 

agents — $50  per  month  and  expenses.  Experience 
notrequired.  Permanent  position  ZIEGLER  CO., 
51  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia. 


A  book  of  <wtsdom  for 
those  ’who  <11)0111(1  be  l%>tse. 


One  of  the  most  exciting  political  campaigns  in  the 

history  of  the  United  States  is  now  on . The  Chinese 

Question  is  not  yet  solved . The  famine  in  India  is 

making  awful  ravages. 

These  and  other  subjects  of  momentous  concern  are 
fully  described  in  the  Special  Supplement  of  The  World 
®  Almanac  and  Encyclopedia  just  issued.  It  is  thoroughly 
l#)  up  to  date.  Everybody  should  have  this  edition  of  the 
Almanac  if  they  desire  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
leading  questions  of  to-day. 


A  Liberal  Offer 

£2T£3ELZ£lflK29HHnH 

The  ZS hrice-a-W  eeK_  World  from 
now  until  after  Election  (Novem¬ 
ber  15)  and  the  600-Page  XVorld 
Almanac  Encyclopedia  for 
30  cents  in  stamps,  Offer 

limited.  Order  at  once,^^^^^ 


Tacts 

about, 

litics 


Special 

Campaign 
Supplement 

JUST  FROM  THE  PRESS. 

- THE - 

Chinese  Question, 

With  large  two-color  Map  of  China. 

The  Presidential  A  Complete.  A  Book  to 

Platforms.  Political  Register.  Settle  Bets  By. 

A  POLITICAL  GUIDE  BOOK. 

JUST  WHAT  EVERY  VOTER  NEEDS. 

INDISPENSABLE  TO  POLITICIANS. 

COMBINATION  OFFERS: 

Rural  New  Yorker  and  Thrice-a-Week  World,  per  year,  $1.65. 

Rural  New  Yorker,  Thrice-a-Week  World  and  World  Almanac,  $1.85. 
Rural  New  Yorker  and  World  Almanac,  $1.20. 

600-PAGE  WORLD  ALMANAC  &  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Special  Supplement,  Map  of  China  and  eighteen  copies  of 
the  Thrice-a-Week  World  for  30c.,  postage  paid. 

Address  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 

New  York. 
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Our  Club-Raisers 

must  have  formed  a  trust  last  week,  and 
agreed  not  to  do  any  subscription  work. 
Here  is  the  record  : 

Oct.  8.  No  club. 

Oct.  9.  No  club. 

Oct.  10.  Ronson  German,  Mich .  R  y. ;  13  t. 


Oct.  11.  W.  L.  Ewart,  Ohio .  It. 

Oct.  12.  Fred.  Cranefield,  Wis .  1  y. 

Oct.  13.  J.  H.  Bowker,  N.  Y .  4  y. ;  It. 


Just  think  of  that  $2  going  begging 
for  two  whole  days,  and  picked  up 
Thursday  for  one  trial.  Just  think  of  a 
man  sending  15  cents  and  getting  back 
$2  for  his  work.  We  do  not  understand 
why  our  club-raisers  do  not  take  hold  of 
this  work  with  more  vigor.  Our  folks 
must  have  all  the  money  they  want. 
Surely,  they  let  these  $  3-bills  go  easily. 
Don’t  you  want  one  of  them  next  week  ? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

NEW  YORK. 

MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

HINTS  FROM  READERS,  whether 
criticisms,  requests  or  suggestions,  are  al¬ 
ways  welcome.  The  writer  gets  around 
the  markets  every  week  and  tries  to  tell 
something  about  the  things  which  interest 
him.  He  claims  no  special  wisdom  in  this 
matter.  Doubtless  mistakes  are  made  and 
important  things  omitted,  but  these  blun¬ 
ders  are  not  wilful  and  will  not  be 
repeated  if  attention  is  called  to  them. 
No  error  should  go  without  being  cor¬ 
rected.  If  you  see  it,  speak  out  freely. 
You  can  help  make  this  column  of  value. 

DAMAGED  GRAPES.— I  have  noticed  a 
good  many  during  the  past  week.  They 
come  in  bulk  in  boxes  holding  about  a 
bushel  and  also  in  barrels.  A  good  many 
of  them  go  for  jelly  and  catsup,  and  most 
any  are  good  enough  for  cheap  wine. 
Some  are  sold  that  are  too  badly  decayed 
to  be  fit  for  human  food  in  any  shape. 
The  extreme  drought  in  some  sections  is 
responsible  for  a  good  many  inferior 
grapes  this  year,  and  where  early  frosts 
catch  a  crop  they  are  hurried  off  in  bulk. 
The  present  prices  run  from  $1  to  $2  per 
100  pounds,  black  grapes  bringing  the 
least. 

A  BUSY  DAY.— Monday  and  Tuesday, 
October  8-9,  the  Hebrew  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles  was  celebrated,  and  it  also  rained 
almost  incessantly  both  days,  so  that  little 
business  was  done  in  the  market  districts. 
Wednesday  was  fair,  and  produce  of  all 
sorts  was  moved  at  a  great  rate.  The 
streets  were  blocked  with  trucks,  and  the 
sidewalks  so  filled  with  barrels  and  crates 
that  it  was  difficult  to  get  through.  Buy¬ 
ers  were  active,  and  in  many  cases  the 
dealers  had  their  hands  full  to  attend  to 
them.  Such  a  little  boom  makes  a  good 
feeling  in  trade,  and  everybody  gets  on 
the  jump  to  make  the  most  of  it  while 
it  lasts.  A  man  with  a  lot  of  produce  on 
his  hands  and  no  buyers  around  is  apt  to 
feel  anything  but  cheerful. 

COTTON  continues  high.  Current  prices 
for  middling  upland  and  middling  gulf  are 
11  and  11  >4  cents  respectively.  Speculation 
has  been  active,  and  all  weather  and  crop 
reports  have  been  carefully  watched  by 
the  operators.  October  9,  on  the  report 
of  cold  weather  and  a  possible  frost  in 
the  cotton  section,  an  advance  of  25  points 
was  made,  and  yet  the  cold  snap  passed 
over  without  frost  damage.  It  is  expected 
that  the  South  Carolina  crop  will  all  be 
picked  by  the  middle  of  this  month.  The 
yield  will  not  exceed  75  per  cent.  Con¬ 
servative  estimates  place  the  total  yield 
at  about  10,000,000  bales.  This  is  500,000 
more  than  last  year,  and  1,000,000  less  than 
for  1898.  These  crop  estimates,  however, 
must  be  taken  with  a  large  amount  of 
caution,  for,  in  addition,  to  the  uncertainty 
connected  with  such  predictions,  many  of 
the  people  who  get  up  these  figures  are 
more  or  less  interested  in  influencing  the 
market  one  way  or  the  other. 

"A  NEW  TRICK  was  played  on  me  yes¬ 
terday,”  said  a  wholesale  egg  and  butter 
man.  “There  were  a  dozen  retailers  here, 
and  two  or  three  wanted  to  take  a  case  of 
eggs  into  the  dark  room  to  examine  by  the 
light,  or  candle  them,  as  we  say.  We  did 
not  pay  any  special  attention  while  they 
were  doing  this.  They  soon  came  out, 
saying  they  had  concluded  not  to  buy, 
and  walked  out  of  the  store.  One  of  my 
men  then  went  to  the  room  where  they 
left  the  eggs,  and  came  out  saying  that  a 
lot  were  missing.  Those  fellows  had  put 
two  dozen  and  a  half  in  their  pockets 
and  got  out  of  the  way  before  we  could 
get  hold  of  them.  Every  time  I  come  to 
the  store  I  wonder  what  new  trick  some 
one  will  get  up  to  rob  me  that  day.  In 
dealing  with  strangers  the  only  safe  way 
is  to  keep  watch  of  them  all  of  the  time, 
and  this  is  hardly  possible  In  a  busy 
time.”  He  also  said  that  one  of  his  regu¬ 


lar  customers  at  one  time  complained  that 
he  could  get  the  same  grade  of  eggs 
cheaper  elsewhere.  The  dealer  did  not 
believe  it  possible,  but  was  shown  the  bill 
for  a  case  of  eggs  at  quite  a  reduction. 
Still  the  dealer  was  not  satisfied,  and  on 
investigating  found  that  two  layers  in  the 
bottom  of  the  case  were  filled  with  straw 
instead  of  eggs.  The  buyer  had  nothing 
more  to  say.  In  many  lines  of  business 
there  are  complaints  of  "sneak-thief” 
methods  similar  to  above.  Fruit  buyers 
at  auction  sales  on  the  docks  complain 
that,  when  deliveries  are  made,  crates  or 
boxes  of  inferior  fruit  are  mixed  in,  and 
also  that  the  cases  opened  for  samples 
are  better  than  the  average;  and  they  are 
now  demanding  that  their  own  men  over¬ 
see  the  deliveries  and  be  allowed  to  ride 
to  their  stores  on  the  trucks,  so  as  to 
avoid  any  chance  of  the  fruit  being 
changed  on  the  way.  These  “tricks  of 
the  trade”  upset  confidence,  and  seem  like 
poor  business  policy. 

BELGIAN  HARES  AGAIN.— A  friend 
wishes  to  know  what  position  these 
animals  hold  in  this  market.  I  have  not 
seen  any  for  some  time,  and  on  making 
inquiry  of  a  man  who  has  been  in  the 
game  business  for  25  years,  learned  that 
there  is  but  little  call  for  them  here.  He 
says  that  nearly  all  of  the  breeders  that 
he  knew  of  anywhere  near  New  York  have 
gone  out  of  the  business,  finding  that  it 
did  not  pay.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  that 
buyers  complain  that  these  hares  are  not 
game  at  all,  but  only  tame  meat,  and 
there  is  other  tame  meat  that  they  prefer. 
If  they  buy  game,  they  want  game,  with 
that  peculiar  flavor  that  is  found  only  in 
birds  and  animals  that  look  out  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  man 
until  the  gun  or  trap  bring  them  into  his 
hands.  This  is  an  acquired  taste,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  see  with  what  relish 
an  old  sportsman  will  eat  a  bit  of  this 
wild  meat.  Apparently  it  suits  him  the 
best  of  anything  in  the  way  of  food. 
Many  say  that  the  finest  way  to  prepare 
game  is  to  wrap  it  in  clay  without  dress¬ 
ing  it  at  all,  and  roast  it  in  the  coals  of  a 
camp  fire.  When  the  clay  is  removed,  it 
is  said  that  the  hairs  or  feathers  come 
off  without  any  trouble,  leaving  the  meat 
clean,  and  with  all  the  gamey  taste  pre¬ 
served.  Probably  the  ravenous  appetite 
developed  by  tramping  around  in  the 
woods  with  a  gun  is  partly  responsible  for 
the  relish  with  which  anything  cooked  at 
a  camp  fire  is  eat,en.  Belgian  hare  meat 
is  all  right;  there  is  no  denying  that;  but 
it  is  evident  that  it  can’t  be  sold  for  game; 
and  where  people  prefer  beef,  mutton  or 
poultry  for  tame  meat,  the  demand  for 
these  hares  will  be  light.  Before  diving 
very  deeply  into  this  business,  one  should 
find  out  for  certain  whether  the  hares  can 
be  sold  for  a  fair  price  in  quantities.  If 
people  want  them,  all  right.  If  not,  it  is 
better  to  keep  out.  w.  w.  h. 

WHAT  THE  DEALERS  SAY. 

The  following  letters  from  commission 
men  give  an  idea  of  the  market  conditions 
in  their  special  lines  for  the  week  ending 
October  11. 

Slingerland  &  Co.,  22  Hay  Exchange  Build¬ 
ing:  Hay  Is  coming  forward  in  light  sup¬ 
ply,  yet  fully  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
the  trade,  the  latter  being  very  light  for 
this  season  of  the  year.  Clover  and  clover 
mixed  grades  are  very  dull. 

R.  E.  Cochran  &  Co.,  96  Park  Place: 
We  are  handling  grapes  in  large  quantities 
from  the  North  East  and  Brocton  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  also  from  the  Penn  Yan  dis¬ 
trict.  Since  the  cooler  weather  came  the 
feeling  is  very  much  improved.  From  the 
Brocton  district  eight-pound  baskets  of 
Niagaras  are  selling  at  14  cents  wholesale, 
and  Concords,  11  to  12  cents.  From  the 
Penn  Yan  section  pony  baskets  of  Concords 
are  bringing  6%  to  8  cents,  and  Delawares, 
12  to  12 V&  cents  according  to  quality.  Bulk 
grapes  sell  at  $25  to  $28  per  ton.  The  crop 
is  fairly  under  way,  and  this  is  about  the 
height  of  the  season.  A  few  Ohio  peaches 
of  inferior  quality  are  arriving  and  sell 
at  $1  to  $1.50  per  bushel.  Colorado  melons 
are  still  coming  in;  quality  good,  selling  at 
$1.50  to  $2  per  crate.  Above  prices  all 
wholesale. 

Henry  F.  Simons  &  Co.,  307  Greenwich 
St.:  The  egg  prospect  is  a  healthy  one. 
Quality  is  improving  right  along,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  is  for  the  shipper  to 
realize  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
With  other  lines  of  business,  the  retail 
grocery  trade  of  New  York  has  advanced, 
and  the  grocer  finds  it  necessary  to  buy  of 
first-class  firms  that  know  their  business, 
or  else  he  carefully  candles  every  egg  be¬ 
fore  selling  it,  which  was  not  the  case 
eight  years  ago.  The  natural  result  is  that 
new-laid  eggs  are  much  sought  for,  and 
most  always  certain  to  bring  extreme 
prices.  The  holders  of  refrigerator  goods 
take  advantage  of  every  shortage  in  the 
market  to  unload  these,  and  with  increased 
sales  of  refrigerator  goods  the  finest  eggs 
will  be  still  more  sought  for.  The  one  re¬ 
quisite  is  to  pack  honestly,  and  ship  new- 
laid  eggs  for  new-laid  eggs,  and  others 
for  what  they  are. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Through  an  oversight  the  address  of  Mr. 
L.  M.  Crothers’  Southdown  sheep  and  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle  advertisement  was  given  as  New 
York.  The  proper  address  is  Crothers,  Pa. 

The  Clipper  Mill  offered  by  the  Henry 
Philipps  Seed  &  Imp.  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  Is 
just  what  is  needed  on  any  farm  for  re¬ 
cleaning  any  seeds  and  cleaning  farm 
grains. 

The  wind  power  mill  pumps  water,  saws 
wood,  grinds  feed,  chops  fodder  and  works 
gladly  and  freely  every  day  in  the  year. 
The  Aermotor  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  make  a 
mill  that  is  popular  throughout  the  whole 
country.  They  will  send  full  particulars  if 
you  are  interested. 

If  you  are  going  to  put  up  any  ice  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  Winter,  just  drop  a  card  to 
John  Dorsch  &  Sons,  226  Wells  St.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  their 
catalogue.  They  describe  an  Ice  plow  on 
page  7  that  seems  to  us  pretty  well  suited 
to  those  who  have  a  small  quantity  of  ice 
to  put  up  for  themselves. 

The  barn-floor  on  most  farms  is  the  most 
available  and  convenient  place  for  such 
work  as  cutting  feed,  grinding  grain,  shell¬ 
ing  corn,  etc.  The  Adams  Barn-Floor 
power,  made  by  Smith  &  Pomeroy,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich.,  seems  just  to  fill  the  bill, 
where  horse  power  is  required  for  this 
class  of  work.  It  is  simple,  durable,  low- 
priced  and  is  made  for  from  one  to  four 
horses.  Circular  and  full  Information  by 
addressing  as  above. 

The  Veterinary  Science  Association  of 
Canada  is  offering  young  men  a  proposition 
that  we  advise  them  not  to  accept.  Under 
the  impression  that  it  was  a  regular 
veterinary  institution,  we  ran  their  ad¬ 
vertisement  one  time,  but  refuse  to  run  it 
any  more.  Their  letters  and  circulars  do 
not  inspire  confidence,  but  do  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  have  something  to  sell 
for  a  big  price.  It  is  evidently  one  of  the 
profitable-work-at-home  schemes  in  a  little 
new  form.  Leave  them  severely  alone. 

A  great  deal  of  hay  remains  yet  to  be 
marketed,  and  undoubtedly  many  of  our 
readers  are  considering  the  purchase  of 
a  baler.  To  such  we  would  advise  writing 
to  P.  K.  Dederick’s  Sons,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
who  make  probably  as  large  a  line  of 
machines  as  anyone  in  the  country.  Mr. 
P.  K.  Dederick,  the  senior  member  of  the 
company,  is  the  pioneer  hay-press  man  of 
America,  and  he  has  always  kept  his  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  front  rank  for  efficiency  and 
improvements.  They  make  every  approved 
pattern  for  every  purpose,  and  sell  them  at 
right  prices.  Write  for  their  new  catalogue. 


FAT  AND  LEAN 

That  is,  babies:  fat,  they  are 
happy  and  safe;  lean,  they  are 
neither  happy  nor  safe. 

Apart  from  being  entirely 
healthy  or  not  quite  well,  a  fat 
one  has  much  reserve  of  vital 
strength  to  resist  any  sudden 
attack,  while  the  lean  one  has 
little  or  no  reserve. 

The  way  to  be  fat  and  well 
is  Scott’s  emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil.  A  little:  only  a  little. 
Not  any,  if  healthy  and  plump 
already;  “let  well  enough 
alone.” 

We’ll  send  you  a  little  to  try  if  you  like. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNK,  409  Pearl  street.  New  York. 


Twelve  Hens 

and  a  STEARNS  BONE  CUTTER  will  pro-  / 
duce  more  eggs  than  twenty  hens  on  other  V 
feed.  Properly  prepared  green  cut  bone 
increases  lay  from  fifty  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent.  Send  tor  book  ’*  How 
to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  and  catalogue  of 
bone  cutters,  grit  crushers,  etc.,  free. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO  ,  Box  20  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Oldest  Commission  House  in  New  York 

Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Pork,  Poultry,  Dressed  Calves, 
Game,  etc.  E.  B.  Woodward,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


SHIP 


your  APPLES,  PEAKS,  PEACHES. 
GRAPES.  BUTTER,  SOUTHERN 
PRODUCE,  etc.,  to  SAMUEL, 
WHITTON.  Commission  Merchant,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Write  for  prices.  Kef.:  Bradstreet’s  Mer.  Agency. 


aio.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1876.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CD., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Bonis*. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  HoV- 
house  Produots  a  Bpeolalty.  Consignments  solicited. 
$<  A  36  Little  l!8tb  St.,  New  York. 


Fair  Oxen.— One  of  the  best  exhibits  at 
Newtown  (Conn.)  Fair  was  tour  pairs  of 
oxen  owned  by  Hon.  Wm.  N.  Jerome  and 
Norman  Northrop.  Mr.  Jerome  showed  a 
pair  of  three-year-olds  weighing  3,400 
pounds;  a  pair  of  15-year-olds  weighing 
4,000  pounds,  and  a  pair  of  six-year-olds 
weighing  3,900  pounds.  Mr.  Norman’s  six- 
year-olds  weighed  3,700  pounds,  all  of 
which  were  bought  by  John  M.  Farris,  of 
Stamford,  and  shown  at  Danbury  Fair 
afterwards.  p. 


Backache. 

So  many  women  suffer  from  it.  It 
mars  alike  their  hours  off  work  and 
pleasure.  Backache  is  generally  a 
symptom  of  derangement  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  womanly  organs.  It  is  useless 

therefore  to 
apply  plasters 
and  similar  local 
treatments.  A 
cure  can  only 
be  effected  when 
the  cause  of  the 
ache  is  removed. 
The  use  of  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favor¬ 
ite  Prescription 
will  cure  the 
debilitating 
drains,  the  in¬ 
flammation,  ul¬ 
ceration  and 
displacement 
which  cause 
backache,  side- 
ache,  headache 
and  many  other 
aches  and  pains. 
"  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  ”  con¬ 
tains  no  alcohol 
and  is  absolutely 
free  from  opi¬ 
um,  cocaine  and 
other  narcotics. 
It  agrees  with 
the  most  deli¬ 
cate  persons. 

” I  took  your  medicine  six  months  and  I  feel 
now  like  a  new  person,"  writes  Miss  Annie 
Stephens,  of  Bellville,  Wood  Co.,  W.  Va.  «  Have 
no  backache,  no  headache,  no  pain  anywhere. 
I  took  seven  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription,  and  seven  bottles  of  his  '  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery.’  I  think  there  is  no  medicine 
like  Dr.  Pierce’s.  I  can’t  speak  highly  enough 
of  your  medicine  for  it  has  done  me  so  much 

?;ood.  I  don’t  feel  tired  as  I  used  to,  nor  sick.  I 
eel  well  and  think  there  is  no  medicine  equal 
to  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.” 

The  Medical  Adviser,  1008  pages,  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  stamps  to  pay  expense 
of  mailing  only.  Send  21  one -cent 
stamps  for  paper  covers,  or  31  stamps  for 
cloth,  to  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PEARS,  APPLES  AND  GRAPES. 

Highest  Market  Prices  can  be  obtained  from 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

100  MURRAY  ST..  NEW  YORK. 


TO  SHIFTERS. 

The  recent  long  hot  and  wet  spell  of 
weather  depressed  the  apple  market; 
now  cooler,  and  prices  advancing  again. 
We  prophesied  more  scarcity  of  choice 
Fall  varieties  and  Greenings  than  other 
varieties  ;  so  many  blew  off  and  wasted, 
and  still  believe  they  will  rule  higher 
the  next  few  weeks.  Choice  marks  of 


Duchess  of  Oldenburg  reach  . $2.50@$3.00 

Alexander .  2.60®  3.00 

Kings.  20-ounces,  Fall  Pippins .  1.76®  2.00 

Snows .  2.00®  2.50 

Greenings .  1.78®  2  (X) 

Baldwins . 1.26®  1.50 


S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST, 

310  Washington  Street,  cor.  Jay  Street,  New  York. 
Established  1865.  Refer  to  Irving  Nat’l  Bank,  N.  V. 
Stencils  Free  to  Shippers, 


Burlington 

Route 


/  Comfortable  \ 

/ and  Inexpensive] 
l  Excursions  to  J 
\  California.  J 

Our  parties  leave  every  Wednesday  from  both 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  joining  at  Denver. 
Then  past  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  world, 
over  the  Rio  Grande  railroads.  A  few  hours’ 
stop  to  see  Suit  Lake  City,  and  on  via  Ogden 
to  the  coast.  A  special  agent  is  in  churge  of 
each  party,  and  the  tourist  sleeping  cars  are 
comfortable  and  exquisitely  clean.  Ask  your 
ticket  agent  for  full  particulars  and  send 
Scents  in  postage  for  our  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  72-page  book  on  California. 

P.S.EUSTIS,  Gen.  Pass.  AgtC.B.&Q.R.R.,  CHICAGO. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


THE  HEIFER’S  FIRST  CALF. 

At  What  Age  ?  When  ? 

What  is  the  most  practical  age  for  a 
heifer  (Jersey  or  Guernsey)  to  have  her 
first  calf?  Does  it  not  make  them  too 
beefy  if  they  do  not  have  a  calf  until 
nearly  three  years  old?  Will  they  de¬ 
velop  into  better  cows  if  they  have  their 
first  calf  when  about  two  years  old?  For 
the  good  of  the  heifer,  is  it  better  to  have 
her  drop  the  first  calf  in  Winter  or  Sum¬ 
mer? 

My  experience  has  been  that  heifers 
make  the  most  useful  cows  when  they 
calve  in  the  Spring,  about  April.  I  let 
them  run  over  one  year  before  having 
next  calf;  that  is,  let  them  calve  one 
year  from  following  Fall.  The  cow  thus 
forms  the  habit  of  long  milking,  and 
gets  a  good  growth  as  a  three-year-old. 
In  any  event  I  think  a  heifer  should 
have  18  months  between  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  calves,  and  at  least  three  months 
rest  from  milking.  o.  b.  foote. 

Hobart. 

I  would  suggest  having  the  heifers 
bred  early,  say  to  come  in  as  two-year- 
olds,  that  is,  if  of  good  size.  Should  the 
owner  wait  for  them  to  come  in  as 
three-year-oldi  they  are  apt  to  have 
that  coarse,  beefy,  bull  neck,  large  hone, 
not  wanting  in  the  Jersey  or  Guernsey 
cattle.  If  heifers  are  under  size,  un¬ 
doubtedly  caused  by  improper  food  when 
calves,  and  lack  of  care,  would  suggest 
waiting  for  them  to  calve  at  30  months 
old.  I  prefer  heifers  to  calve  in  Spring 
and  at  grass  time,  which  will  cause  a 
large  flow  of  milk  and  well-developed 
udder,  white  oak  ridge  stock  farm. 

Millburn,  N.  J. 

I  find  by  experience  that  the  age  of 
two  years  is  about  the  right  time  for  a 
heifer  of  any  breed  to  drop  her  first 
calf.  If  earlier  than  two  years  her 
growth  and  development  are  quite  like¬ 
ly  to  be  retarded,  and  if  we  wait  until 
three  years  of  age  she  is  quite  apt  to 
become  coarse  and  beefy,  especially 
with  those  breeds  that  tend  to  beef.  I 
have  a  fine  Brown  Swiss  heifer,  that 
failed  to  come  in  when  two  years  old, 
and  now,  at  the  age  of  three  years  she 
has  developed  into  a  large,  coarse,  beefy 
animal.  I  have  my  heifers  drop  their 
first  calf  as  near  two  years  as  I  can;  and 
I  like  best  to  have  them  drop  their  first 
calves  in  the  Summer  or  early  Fall, 
when  tnere  is  flush  green  feed,  for  to 
make  a  good  milker,  they  want  good 
good  green  food  so  that  the  udder  will 
fill  up  well,  and  enlarge  it.  If  they  have 
a  small  inferior  udder  with  the  first 
calf  it  almost  always  remains  so.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  I  want  to  milk  a  heifer  up  to 
almost  the  time  she  drops  her  second 
calf.  In  that  way  she  will  almost  al¬ 
ways  make  a  good  milker  and  hold  to 
her  milk  well.  This  is  my  experience. 

GEO.  W.  HIGGINS. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  dairyman  will  find  that  the  most 
practical  age  for  Guernsey  or  Jersey 
heifers  to  have  the  first  calf  is  at  about 
24  months  old.  I  know  by  experience, 
that  they  will  develop  into  better  cows 
by  following  this  practice,  and  lose  none 
of  their  size,  if  properly  fed  and  housed 
from  tne  second  year  on.  It  is  possible 
for  them  to  go  to  three  years  old,  before 
dropping  their  first  calf,  if  the  owner 
will  take  great  pains  to  see  that  they 
are  not  overfed,  and  that  their  foods 
are  almost  entirely  of  the  protein  or¬ 
der.  I  think  that  in  a  great  muny  cases 
the  beefy  threc-year-olds  are  obtained 
by  feeding  them  heartily  and  heavily, 
when  they  have  no  use  for  their  food, 
and  therefore  store  it  on  their  backs, 
and  I  believe  that  the  yield  of  milk  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  years  old,  which 
in  our  own  herd  averages  over  5,000 
pounds,  makes  the  heifer  a  profit  earn¬ 
er,  instead  of  an  expense.  The  other 


question  of  having  the  calf  in  Winter 
or  Summer,  must  be  decided  by  the  milk 
demands  or  market.  In  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice,  the  greatest  demand  for  milk  prod¬ 
ucts  exists  during  the  Winter,  and  the 
herd  shoulu  be  bred  to  calve  in  the  Fall 
to  meet  that  demand.  The  heifer  should 
calve  at  that  time.  From  figures  taken 
from  our  own  herd,  we  have  found  that 
more  milk  is  obtainea  by  Fall  calving, 
and  the  expense  of  food  and  attention 
is  lessened.  asa  b.  gardiner,  jr. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

I  prefer  to  have  heifers  that  are  to  be 
used  in  the  dairy  drop  their  first  calf 
at  the  age  of  two  years.  Those  that  go 
to  the  age  of  three  before  calving  are 
likely  to  develop  the  beefy  characteris¬ 
tic.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
many  of  them  lose  it  after  calving.  I 
would  prefer  to  have  a  heifer  drop  her 
first  calf  under  the  age  of  two  than  be¬ 
yond  that  age.  The  only  disadvantage 
in  calving  young  is  that  it  retards 
growth  and  development.  It  does  not, 
however,  arrest  it.  I  believe  a  heifer 
that  calves  at  18  months  will  eventually 
be  as  good  a  milker  and  as  large  an 
animal  as  she  would  ever  be,  if  the  calv¬ 
ing  period  were  six  months  later,  but 
she  will  be  longer  in  reaching  this  stage. 
I  like  to  have  a  heifer  drop  her  first 
calf  in  the  Fall,  say  in  November.  In 
order  to  have  her  become  a  persistent 
milker  her  first  period  of  lactation 
should  extend  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  second.  If  she  calves  in  the  Fall 
the  warm  Spring  weather,  and  some 
pasture  perhaps,  come  at  the  right  time 
to  help  overcome  the  tendency  to  go 
dry.  The  pasture  does  not  count  with 
those  who  have  succulent  food  all  the 
year  round,  and  perhaps  for  such,  calv¬ 
ing  in  the  Fa.l  is  not  so  important,  al¬ 
though  I  believe  that  the  Spring  wea¬ 
ther  always  helps  to  counteract  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  go  dry.  The  milking  habit 
formed  during  the  first  period  of  lacta¬ 
tion  is  very  likely  to  persist  through 
life.  N.  SAGER. 

Orangeville,  Pa. 

MILLET  HAY  AND  MEAL. 

I  have  raised  12  tons  of  millet  hay,  cut 
at  the  proper  season.  How  does  it  com¬ 
pare  with  clover  or  Timothy  as  a  feeu,  also 
for  milch  cows  or  horses?  I  have  left  some 
for  seed  and  find  that  it  will  yield  at  least 
25  bushels  per  acre.  What  is  its  value  as 
a  ground  feed  for  milch  cows?  Will  it 
take  the  place  of  linseed  meal?  h.  l.  d. 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 

I  suppose  that  the  common  millet, 
Panicum  Italicum,  is  meant.  In  chem¬ 
ical  composition,  hay  from  this  millet 
compares  very  favorably  with  hay  of 
Timothy  cut  just  after  bloom.  The 
average  composition  of  the  Timothy 
hay  is:  Protein  (meat  formers),  5.7  per 
cent;  fiber,  28.1  per  cent;  carbohydrates 
(heat  formers),  44.6  per  cent;  fat,  3  per 
cent.  Hay  from  common  millet:  Pro¬ 
tein,  7.8  per  cent;  fiber,  33.3  per  cent; 
carbohydrates,  44  per  cent;  fat,  1.8  per 
cent.  The  millet  hay,  it  will  be  seen, 
contains  rather  more  protein,  about  the 
same  fiber,  but  considerably  less  fat 
than  Timothy  hay.  Provided  the  two 
kinds,  however,  are  equally  palatable 
and  equally  digestible,  they  should  have 
about  the  same  value.  Palatability  will 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  stage  of  matur¬ 
ity  when  the  crop  is  cut,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  cured.  Well-cured 
millet  hay,  cut  at  about  the  time  of 
bloom,  will  be  as  palatable  as  Timothy 
hay.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
considerable  difference  in  the  digestibil¬ 
ity  in  the  two  sorts  of  hay.  Clover  hay 
is  much  richer  in  protein  than  either 
Timothy  or  millet,  and  if  well  cured,  is 
more  palatable  and  considerably  more 
valuable. 

Experiments  at  the  North  Dakota  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  indicate  that  hay  made 


from  common  millet  is  not  a  safe  food 
for  horses.  Continued  use  of  this  hay 
for  horses  has  caused  serious  trouble 
with  the  kidn  ys,  in  many  instances.  A 
similar  difficulty  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  noticed  in  other  localities. 
The  injurious  effects  noticed  in  North 
Dakota  were,  however,  found  to  follow 
only  when  millet  was  used  as  the  only 
coarse  food,  and  there  seems  little  prob¬ 
ability  tnat  when  used  as  an  occasional 
feed  any  serious  results  will  follow. 
Millet  seed  has  about  the  same  com¬ 
position  as  oats.  We  have  never  ex¬ 
perimented  with  the  seed  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Foxtail  millet  here,  but  have  car¬ 
ried  out  experiments  in  feeding  meal 
made  from  tne  seed  of  the  Japan  Barn¬ 
yard  millet,  comparing  this  meal  with 
ground  oats,  as  food  for  milch  cows. 
The  results  of  the  experiment  indicate 
the  millet  meal  to  be  fully  equal  in  value 
and  apparently  slightly  superior  to  oat¬ 
meal.  w.  P.  BROOKS. 

Mass.  Agl.  College. 

Dispersion  Sale. — Fire  recently  de¬ 
stroyed  the  barn  at  the  Locust  Grove 
Farm,  and  all  the  store  of  Winter  feed 
went  up  in  smoke.  In  consequence,  the 
owners,  James  L.  Henderson  &  Son,  154 
Wilson  avenue,  Washington,  Pa.,  have 
decided  to  sell  their  fine  herd  of  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle  at  auction.  The  entire  herd 
of  about  45  head  will  be  sold  without  re¬ 
serve.  Some  of  these  Holsteins  are  very 
superior  in  pedigree  and  performance 
and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  famous 
“Black  and  White”  can  obtain  bargains 
at  the  sale.  The  date  is  Tuesday,  Oc¬ 
tober  23,  1900. 


Killed=Dead. 

You  know  that  the  horse 
buyer  knocks  off  $50  or  more 
for  every  lump  or  blemish  on 
a  horse.  Get  full  value  for 
your  horse — don’t  have  any 
lumps.  Cure  him  with 

T  uttie’s 
Elixir. 

It  is  guaranteed  under  a  for¬ 
feit  of  $100.  to  cure  any  case  of  horse  ail ,  curb , 
splin  ts ,  contracted  cord ,  callouses,  thrush,  etc. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  eto.,  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience”  PREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs. — none  genuine  bnt  Tuttle’s. 
Avoidall  blisters,  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any. 
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Ferrets  for  sale.  Small,  medium  and  large  site 
8ome  trained.  N.  A.  Knapp,  Rochester,  Ohio. 


Ferrets  for  Sale 


—Address  CHARLES  SMITH, 
Mainesburg,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa 


■pMne  Jersey  Cows,  by  the  carload,  furnished  on 
A  short  notice,  at  reasonable  prices.  O.  B.  FOOTE, 
Hobart,  N.  Y.  Ref.:  J.  B.  Dutcher,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOB  SALE  at  fair  prloes.  No  PUUG8  nor  nn 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St..  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


CIIFRIKFY  Rill  I  FOR  SALE.  —  Henrye  No 
uucnnoci  DULL  .5402:  dropped  January  10 
1898;  sire  Eristan  No.  4509;  dam  Alwilda  No.  6102 
Vet.  certificate.  Price  $150.  Address 

MRS.  LAWTON,  Port  Ewen-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SALE  OF  GUERNSEYS. 

Fourteen  Heifers.  Choice  lot;  high  class.  Suit¬ 
able  for  show-ring  or  foundation  of  herd.  Three  in 
profit;  seven  others  approaching. 

M.  SAGER.  Orangeville,  Pa, 


150  Dellhurst  Holsteins 

for  sale,  including  young  Cows,  Heifers  and  a 
great  lot  of  BULL  CALVES— several  now  ready 
for  service — sons  of  “  DeKol’s  Butter  Boy”,  anil 
the  famous  “  Royal  Paul  ”  out  of  advanced  Re¬ 
gistry  cows.  Catalogue. 

DELLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Chester  Whites,  Holsteins  and  Choice  Eggs. 

A  fine  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters. 
Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  Rock  Eggs;  15  for  76  cents. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


TDerksliires,  Chester  W.,  and  Poland  C.  Pigs. 
•^Best  strains;  good  pedigree;  pairs  not  akin.  $3  and 
up.  Good  Shropshire  Ewes.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa. 


PUECIHDE  Brood  8ow-  ONE  OF  OUR  BEST 
uncomnc  due  this  month.  An  A.  J.  C.  C. 
Bull  Calf,  St  Leond  Signal  blood.  No.  1  butter  cows 
on  both  sides.  Prices  right. 

R.  D.  BUTTON,  Cottons.  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRESj 


Choice  young  Sows  and 
Pigs  in  pairs  not  related. 
Also,  Shropshire  Bucks 
and  Ewes  for  sale. 

Ed.  S.  Hill,  Peruville,N.Y 


vnDircumcQ  Fors  ie  100 hea(i of  York- 

I  umvomneo  shires,  the  large  white  breed; 
best  for  bacon,  family  use  and  early  market.  Bred 
Sows,  young  Gilts  and  Boars.  Pairs  not  akin — 
registered.  HILLS  &  PRICE,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


Shropshires  and  Sonthdowns^fhf  best 

quality.  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


CUDDDQUIDC  n fl \A/ M  Sheep  and  lambs  of 
onnUronlllL  UUllll  either  sex  for  sale  at 

Farmers’  prices.  Jas.  Slnsabaugh,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y 


Death  to  Heaves, 

Coughs  and  Distemper, 
is  NEWTON’S  CUKE. 

Best  references.  $1  V  can 
Newton  House  Remedy 
Co.  (Yj,  Toledo,  O. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In 
rented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus 
trated  Circular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

ForeatvUla.  Conn. 


SCOTT’S 

P er f ect  Swinging 
and,  Self- Closing 

COW  STANCHION 

Each  cow  shuts  herself 
in  place.  Circulars  free. 
B.  C.  SCOTT, 

210  Beach  Street, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


/KEYSTONE  m  DEHORNER 


m  Makes  dehorning  easy 
I  and  painless.  Cuts  Av 
|  on  four  sides  at 
I  once.  It  never 
■  bruises  nor 
1  crushes.  Send 
1  for  circulars. 

Vfl.T.  PHILLIPS,  Pomeroy.  Pa 


Endorsed  by  colleges 
and  experts.  High¬ 
est  award  World’s 
Fair.  Most  hu¬ 
mane  because 
the  quickest  j 
and  easiest. 

.(Successorto  A.C.BROSIUS)  J 


Be  Kind  to  Stock 

by  humanely  dishorning  them  only  with 
the  quick,  smooth  cutting 

Convex  Dlshorner. 

_ i  make  the  Bucker  Stock  Holder,  one  of  the 

best  aids  to  dishorning,  and  two  other  styles  of 
Dishorners.  one  for  caives.  Every  approved  ap¬ 
pliance  for  this  work.  Send  for  Fit  EE  book. 
GEORGE  WEBSTER. Box  B4,  Christiana, l»a. 
Western  trade  supplied  from  Chicago. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost — with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  #3"  Send  for  circulars* 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  DL 


THE  ADAM  GREEN  BONE  GUTTER 

and  a  flock  of  hens  means  egg  money  the  year  round,  i 
Green  Cut  Bone  you  know  makes  hens  lay  double  the 
eggs  winter  and  summer.  This  machine  runs  easier  than 
any  other  because  it  is  the  only  ball-bearing  bone  cutter 
made  It  cuts  bone  quickly — shears  it  off  in  fine  shavings. 

Can’t  choke; cleans  itself;  is  strong  and  substantial.  Send  I 
at  once  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue  No.  88. 

W.  J.  2X.DAM,  JOXiIET,  ILL. 


The  best  breeding,  blood  and  deve'opment  in  the 
world  is  to  be  found  in  the  Continental  Club.  Mem¬ 
bers  in  nearly  everv  State.  Write  the  Secretary  tor 
address  of  nearest  breeder. 

JOSEPH  E.  WING,  Sec'y,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


L.M.Crothers, 

CROTHERS, 

Washington  Co.,  Pa. 

Breeder  of  SOUTHDOWN 
Sheep.  Any  stock  ordered 
from  me  which  Is  not  as 
good  as  my  description  or 
better,  can  be  returned  at 
my  expense,  and  purchase 
money  cheerfully  returned. 

Uor  Sale— A  fine  lot  of  Fall  and  Winter  breeding 
"  birds.  W.  &  B.  Rocks;  W.  &  Br.  Leghorns;  W 
Wyan.  Stamp.  Mrs.  F.  P.  Helllngs,  Dover,  Del 

PATTI  TRY  QTTPPT  OYSTER  SHELLS 30c.  and 

ruULlIVI  our  r  LILhJ  r)0c  perl00  Sendforeom- 

plete  list.  J.  H.  SLACK,  Manufr,,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J 


FOR  SALE 

catalogue. 


CHEAP.— Self  -  Regulating  Incu¬ 
bators  and  Brooders.  Send  for 
M.  E.  FIRESTONE,  Sidney,  Ohio. 


The  BEST  REGULATOR 

is  the  original  pattern  we  use  on  ine 

P  INELAND 

INCUBATOR. 

In  connection  with  it  we  have  the 
most  scientific  method  of  venti¬ 
lation.  Catalog  free.  Send  foi  it. 

Pineland  Inch.  &  Brooder  Co.,  Bo<  P,  Jamesburg,  N.J. 


Makes  Chicks  Grow. 

Cut  Green  Hone  pushes  chicks  rapidly,  forces 
broilers,  developes  layers.  The  best  cutter  is  the 

Green  Bone  GUTTER 


HUMPHREY 


back,  Great  tor  vegetables,  send  tor  catalog  and  tree  i%g  Kecord 

Book.  HUMPHREY  &  SONS,  Box  39  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS. 

HENS  LAY  BEST 

—in  fact  they  lay  double  the  eggs  winter 
and  Bummer  when  fed  Green  Cut  Bone. 

Mann’s  New  Bone  Gutters 

out  all  hard  and  soft  bones,  meat,  gristle, 

&c.,  fine,  fast  and  withcutchokingand  run 
easy.  Clover  cut  with  our  Clover  Cutter* 
helps  wonderfully.  Mann’s  Granite  Crystal 
Grit  and  Feed  Trays  too.  Catalogue  FREE. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass.1 

nCATU  TR  I  IPC  on  HENS  and  CHICKBNB 
UCAln  IU  LlUL  64-page  book  mu. 

D.  J.  LAMBBRT,  Box  307.  Apponaug,  B.  I. 


and  Vegetable  I 

guaranteed  to  be  easiest  and  most  rapid  or  yonr  money 
Great  tor  vegetables.  Send  for  catalog  and  free  Egg  Record 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  eorad- 
New,  oommon-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  Ne  ear®, 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill¬ 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  t* 
readersof  thispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemist*. 
(JaioB  Stock  lards,  Cklcaga,  BL 
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The  Chicken  Yard. 


Old  Hens. — There  seems  to  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  among  leading  poultrymen 
that  hens,  after  reaching  an  age  of  two 
years  or  over,  are  almost  worthless.  The 
farm  poultry-keepers  that  I  have  met 
do  not  take  this  view.  They  say  that 
they  prefer  a  hen  a  year  old,  but  would 
rather  have  one  two  or  three  years  old 
than  a  pullet  that  was  not  early  hatched. 
After  the  first  one  or  two  hatches  it  is 
difficult  to  get  pullets  to  lay  before 
Spring.  If  they  do  not  begin  before  the 
weather  becomes  cold  it  is  difficult  to 
induce  them  to  lay  so  early  as  the  old 
hen  will,  and  the  old  hen  lays  a  larger 
egg,  which  helps  to  hold  the  special  cus¬ 
tomer  through  the  flush  of  the  season, 
when  he  is  getting  rather  more  eggs 
than  he  knows  what  to  do  with.  I  have 
known  hens  to  be  kept  till  six  or  seven 
years  old,  and  I  saw  one  a  few  days  ago 
that  is  11  years  old,  and  she  is  laying. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  to  get  rid  of  hens 
when  they  do  not  prove  so  profitable  as 
others  that  can  be  had,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  one  year  old  or  a  half 
dozen.  h.  h.  l. 

Fight  The  Vermin. — The  hens  have 
increased  their  egg  production  by  a  half 
dozen  a  day,  worth  20  cents  a  dozen, 
and  this  right  in  the  moulting  season. 
Just  why  I  may  not  know,  but  I  feel 
pretty  sure  it  is  owing  to  the  use  of  a 
gallon  of  kerosene,  costing  10  cents.  I 
have  one  of  those  little  sprayers  for  use 
in  the  cow  stable,  to  spray  for  the  flies, 
and  I  thought  I  could  use  it  to  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  henhouse.  It  is  excellent  to 
force  the  kerosene  into  crevices  in  the 
side  of  the  house  and  nest  boxes,  but 
for  destroying  Red  mites  on  the  roost¬ 
ing  poles  it  isn’t  so  good.  I  use  a  small 
pitcher,  and  pour  the  oil  on  in  liberal 
doses.  Sprinkling  may  be  all  right  in 
some  church  service  and  elsewhere,  but 
for  the  Red  mites  of  the  henhouse  pour¬ 
ing  is  the  only  sure  remedy.  Now  I 
suppose  some  one  is  saying  that  we  have 
no  business  to  let  the  mites  get  in  at 
all.  That  is  good  talk,  but  I  have  been 
around  among  the  practical  poultry- 
keepers  too  much  to  be  badly  frightened 
by  it.  Lice  and  mites  must  be  fought 
with  eternal  vigilance,  or  there  is  no 
profit  in  poultry,  out  even  then  there 
will  be  a  few  just  where  you  know  there 
were  none.  h.  h.  l. 

Bantam  LnicKS  Are  Strong. — Your 
note  at  the  close  of  my  article  on  ban¬ 
tams  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  15 
was  a  surprise  to  me,  and  I  wondered 
why  you  should  have  found  the  Golden 
Seabright  bantams  a  delicate  fowl,  for 
my  experience  has  been  so  very  differ¬ 
ent.  My  bantam  chicks  hatch  well, 
grow  fat  and  have  always  been  a  very 
satisfactory  fowl.  I  cared  for  them  in 
same  manner  that  I  cared  for  my  other 
chicks.  I  believe  that  there  are  some 
causes  that  v/ould  produce  the  results 
you  speak  of,  and  one  is  “like  begets 
like.”  Weak  stock  will  be  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  and  "blood  will  tell”  even  in  the 
bantam  family.  Should  the  male  bird 
be  weak  or  should  the  female  be  want¬ 
ing  in  vitality  the  chicks  will  be  very 
apt  to  show  the  defects  of  the  parent 
birds.  I  believe  that  more  trouble  comes 
from  inbreeding  than  from  any  other 
source.  You  will  soon  produce  weak 
chicks  if  you  do  not  secure  male  birds 
that  are  wholly  unrelated.  A  bird  with 
so  much  vitality  will  need  particular  at¬ 
tention  along  these  lines.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  try  again.  I  have  always 
compared  my  bantams  with  the  Leg¬ 
horns  when  I  spoke  of  their  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  and  their  hardiness.  June- 
hatched  birds  from  good  stock  will 
grow  fast  and  develop  well,  carina. 

consumption  cured. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  bv  an  East  India  missionary 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma  and  all  Throat  and 
Lung  Affections:  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure 
for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints. 
Having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in 
thousands  of  cases,  and  desiringto  relievebuman 
suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  who  wish 
it.  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  English,  with 
full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by 
mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  pa¬ 
per,  W.  A.  Noyes, 835  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.  T 


How  to  Use  Hen  Manure. 

How  would  you  advise  using  the  drop¬ 
pings  in  my  hennery?  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  this  is  a  very  strong  fertilizer. 
Last  year  I  threw  it  over  my  ground  every 
time  I  cleaned  my  henhouse.  Would  it  be 
better  to  put  it  in  barrels,  then  scatter  it 
after  the  ground  had  been  plowed  and  just 
before  planting  In  the  Spring?  carina. 

Springfield,  N.  J. 

The  best  way  to  handle  hen  manure 
is  to  use  it  as  the  base  for  mixing  fer¬ 
tilizer.  It  is  quite  strong  in  nitrogen, 
but  needs  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
to  make  it  rank  with  good  fertilizer. 
Keep  the  manure  dry  and  hard.  Sprinkle 
plaster  or  road  dust  under  the  roosts. 
Scrape  the  manure  up  frequently  and 
store  it  in  a  dry  place.  In  the  Spring  it 
should  be  in  dry,  hard  chunks.  Smash 
these  up  with  a  heavy  shovel  or  grind 
them  in  a  small  mill  and  sift  through 
a  wire  sieve.  Mix  1,000  pounds  of  the 
manure,  700  of  dissolved  rock,  100  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  and  200  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  This  will  make  a  fair  fertilizer  for 
most  crops,  and  is  the  best  way  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  hen  manure.  It  may  not  be 
the  most  convenient.  We  have  taken 
the  manure  fresh  from  the  house  and 
spread  it  in  the  garden  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  We  could  always  tell  where  It  was 
put.  We  think  it  pays  to  keep  it  over 
Winter  and  use  as  here  described,  or 
even  to  fine  and  use  without  mixing. 


SCRAPS. 


Watch  for  head  lice  on  chicks — oil  or 
grease  the  heads. 


Never  nail  a  roost  down.  Make  It  as 
easy  as  possible  to  lift  It  up. 

Be  ready  for  frosted  combs.  If  the  combs 
are  nipped  apply  vaseline  at  once. 

Paint  the  under  side  of  the  roosts  with 
lard  or  other  fat.  Smear  it  on.  The  mites 
can’t  stand  It. 

We  want  to  hear  from  parties  who  have 
fed  oats  In  large  quantities  to  hens.  Ever 
know  a  death  from  this  cause? 

The  so-called  "Douglas  mixture”  for 
hens  is  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  Iron 
dissolved  in  the  drinking  water.  Some 
poultrymen  believe  that  rusty  nails  are 
just  as  good. 

The  National  Provisioner  in  enumerat¬ 
ing  the  various  performances  of  the  poul¬ 
try  tribe,  gives  the  following:  An  old  hen 
knocked  a  youngster  down  in  the  road  in 
defense  of  her  brood,  its  father  killed  the 
miscreant,  the  owner  burned  his  barn  and 
horses,  and  a  lynching  mob  was  organ¬ 
ized. 

The  old  theory  was  that  exercise  was 
necessary  for  hens.  Thus  we  were  advised 
to  throw  the  whole  grain  into  the  straw 
and  make  the  hens  scratch  for  it.  People 
seem  to  think  this  theory  was  true  because 
it  ought  to  be.  Experiments  at  the  Utah 
Experiment  Station  show  that  the  hens 
did  rather  better  without  this  exercise. 


HOW  SOME  DAIRYMEN  GAMBLE. 


The  business  of  every  dairyman  ought 
to  be  to  produce  the  largest  amount  of 
the  best  milk,  butter  or  cheese,  as  the 
case  may  be,  at  the  least  possible  ex¬ 
pense.  We  are  not  doing  this  In  New 
England  to-day  and  the  great  North¬ 
west  is  head  and  shoulders  above  us  in 
dairying.  One  of  the  main  essentials  of 
the  successful  dairyman  is  the  cow,  and 
the  most  important  thing  is,  don’t  gam¬ 
ble  with  the  scrub  cow.  She  is  the  ruin¬ 
ation  of  many  of  us.  "But  I  haven’t  any 
scrub  cow,”  some  one  says,  "so  you 
don’t  hit  me.”  Well,  that’s  where  nine 
out  of  ten  dairymen  are  gambling.  They 
are  going  on  chance.  How  do  you  know 
that  you  haven’t  any  scrub  cows?  How 
many  actually  know  what  their  cows 
are  doing?  Do  you  weigh  your  milk, 
and  if  you  are  making  butter,  do  you 
test  your  cows?  "No,  that’s  too  much 
bother.”  Is  it?  It  is  sometimes  worth 
time  and  money  to  know  what  you  are 
doing,  but  to  find  out  these  facts  takes 
but  little  time  and  less  money. 

I  can  almost  hear  some  one  say:  "I 
kind  of  keep  the  run  of  my  cows.”  Do 
you?  You  have  to  have  something  in 
this  country  to  grow  corn  with,  so  don’t 
gamble  away  your  manure  by  having  it 
under  the  eaves  or  in  a  pile  in  the  yard 
to  be  washed  away  by  every  storm. 
Keep  it  under  cover  if  you  cannot  get  it 


immediately  into  the  field.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  farmers  in  our  section  have 
already  gambled  on  their  next  year’s  hay 
crop,  and  in  all  probability  will  lose. 
They  turned  their  cows  Into  all  the 
rowen  fields,  and  they  are  gnawed  so 
close  that  the  roots  are  bare  ;  there’s  no 
mulch  to  hold  moisture  for  the  roots 
next  Spring,  or  to  catch  leaves  and  other 
fertilizing  material.  If  they  happen  to 
get  a  fair  crop  next  year  they  will  let 
it  ripen  until  the  stalks  are  tough  and 
woody,  and  the  valuable  part  of  the  food 
has  gone  into  the  small  seed,  to  rattle 
away  during  haying,  or  if  perchance  it 
happens  to  stay  in  the  grass  head  It  is 
too  hard  and  tough  to  be  digested.  Over¬ 
ripe  hay  may  feed  farther,  as  farmers 
say,  but  it  is  not  very  palatable,  and  to 
get  the  best  results  please  the  cow’s  pal¬ 
ate.  Don’t  gamble  on  the  question 
whether  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  pas¬ 
turage  next  July  and  August.  You  will 
probably  lose  if  you  do.  Prepare  for  the 
drought  anyway,  by  growing  some  crop 
to  feed  green,  as  oats,  oats  and  peas  or 
corn  fodder.  Perhaps  you  can  grow  a 
crop  of  sweet  corn,  sell  the  ears  at  a  fair 
price  and  have  the  fodder  as  clear  gain 
to  feed  while  green. 

Better  fix  up  the  fences.  This  Fall  is 
the  time  to  do  it  the  cheapest.  It  will 
not  pay  to  run  any  risks  with  poor 
fences,  but  you  will  find  farmers  whose 
cows  are  continually  breaking  into  the 
cornfield  or  bothering  their  neighbors, 
when  a  few  hours’  extra  work  would 
have  made  a  fence  that  would  keep  them 
in,  and  prevent  their  getting  the  unruly 
fever.  I  hope  you  don’t  gamble  here  on 
the  apple-tree  question  in  your  pastures. 
Cut  them  down.  The  apples  are  of  some 
food  value,  but  a  few  cows  drunk  during 
the  season  will  knock  out  their  food 
value  in  a  pretty  short  time.  Take 
pride  in  your  dairy.  Have  the  best  one 
in  your  neighborhood;  take  the  best  care 
of  your  cows,  run  it  on  business  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  you  ought  not  to  have  any 
longing  for  Klondike.  h.  g.  m. 

Connecticut. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “Alpha  "  and  “Baby  "  Separators. 

Fir*t—  Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles — Sliei 

Prloes,  *50  to  *800. 

Bare  110  per  cow  per  year.  Bend  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Street*,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  I  NSW  YORK. 


TRADE 


MARK 


BnsToy 


BUTTER  PROWS 

More  money  comes  with  the  use 
of  improved  machines — and  easier 
work.  Send  for  our  big  illustrated 
catalogue— mailed  free. 

••BESTOV”  every¬ 
thing  for  dairymen. 

THE  DAIRYMEN’S 
SUPPLY  CO., 

1937  Market  St.  Phila. 


EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator. 

Each  of  the  many  Cream  Separators  and  creaming  systems  exhibited  at 
Paris  was  subjected  to  practical  and  most  exhaustive  tests  that  comparative 
merit  in  construction,  skimming  qualities  and  earning  capacity  to  the  user 
might  be  determined. 

THREE  GRAND  PRIZES 

were  awarded.  One  to  the  EMPIRE  or  "CROWN”  SEPARATOR;  another 
to  a  machine  of  foreign  manufacture  and  not  marketed  in  this  country,  and  a 
third  to  a  machine  assembled  and  sold  here  but  many  parts  of  which  are 
made  abroad.  The  EMPIRE  is  the  only  Cream  Separator  therefore  of  purely 
American  manufacture  which  captured  the 

Grand  Prize  at  Paris. 

The  Grand  Prize  is  absolutely  the  highest  award,  the  Gold  Medal  ranking 
next  in  merit. 

U.  S.  Butter  Extractor  Co.,  212  Orange  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Dairy  Sweepstakes  at  Iowa  State  Fair  of  1900 

woSfbvhusER  improved  u.  s.  separator. 

!  ,  West  Branch,  Ia.,  Sept.  28,  1900. 

I  purchased  a  No.  6  Improved  U.  S.  Separator  a  year  ago  and  can  say 

J  .][  ‘S  a  grand  success.  Would  not  do  without  it. 

1  milk  on  an  average  8  cows,  and  have  made  enough  over  and  above  what  I 
m.i  e  with  the  same  number  of  cows  when  using  the  gravity  system  to  pay  for 

my  separating  outfit  in  one  year. 

1  exhibited  butter  made  from  U.  S.  Separator  cream  at  the  State  Fair  this  year 
ana  received  Highest  Award,  including  Sweepstakes,  in  the  Dairy  Class  and 
t  premiums  amounting  to  $56.  WRIGLEY  SMITH. 

£  For  full  information  and  de- 

scriptive  catalogues  write  the  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  vt. 


DISPERSIOINT  SALE 


OF  THE  FAMOUS 

Locust  Grove  Herd  of  Holstein  Cattle. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  APRIL,  1879. 

Owing  to  the  recent  loss  by  fire  of  our  large  barn,  together  with  its  entire  con¬ 
tents  of  Winter  provender,  we  will  sell  the  entire  herd,  consisting  of  about  40 
head,  principally  females,  the  result  of  nearly  22  years  careful  breeding,  and 
representing  most  of  the  popular  strains.  Herd  tuberculin-tested,  sound.  Sale  will 
be  held  on  the 

Fair  Grounds,  Washington,  Pa.,  October  23, 

At  1  p.  m.,  sharp,  rain  or  shine. 

Locust  Grove  Herd  has  been  extensively  and  successfully  exhibited  at  State  and 
District  Pairs,  East  and  West.  This  is  a  bona  tide  sale,  no  reserve,  prize  winners 
and  their  descendants.  A  rare  opportunity  to  secure  foundation  stock.  Sale  cata¬ 
logue  ready  on  day  of  sale.  Shipping  facilities,  B.  &  O.  and  Penn.  R.  R. 

Col.  A.  W.  CUMMINS,  Auctioneer.  J.  L.  HENDERSON  &.  SON. 

Also  a  few  choice  Berkshires  from  our  last  year’s  importation, 
and  a  good  Farm  Engine. 


7i6 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  20,  1900 


Humorous. 


May:  “Algy  and  Pamela  had  a  falling 
out  last  night.”  Clarence:  “What  was 
the  cause V  May:  “A  hammock.” — 
Harlem  Life. 

First  Citizen:  “What  will  be  the 
political  complexion  of  the  next  legisla¬ 
ture?”  Second  Citizen:  “Can’t  say;  but 
I’ll  guarantee  that  it  won’t  blush.” — 
Puck. 

"Talk  ortn’t  to  be  relied  on  too 
much,”  said  Uncle  Eben.  “  ’Tain’  ne¬ 
cessarily  de  man  dat  made  de  mos’  New 
Year’s  resolutions  dat’s  goin’  ahead  liv¬ 
in’  de  mos’  orderly  an’  ’spectable.” — 
Washington  Star. 

Biggs:  “What  do  you  call  your 
twins?'  Diggs:  “Henrietta.”  Biggs: 


TANK 


WATER 


N  EATERS 


p OWE  ftS 

ML  SIZES 
KIMDS 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARMER 

L  AT  MONEY-SAVING  PRICES. 


You  are  not  Retting  the  most  for  your 
money,  unless  you  know  about  the  bargains 
in  farm  implements,  vehicles,  harness,  etc., 

_  _  _  __  in  our  new  catalog.  It  is  bigger  and  better 

than  ever  and  will  surprise  you  with  its  money-saving  prices  on  goods  of  high  quality.  Send  for  it.  lt'sfree. 


CASH  SUPPLY  AND  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  G,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


PI  APIf  14  A  W If  CORN  SHELLER 

DLHl/A  nH  W  IV  Best  Hand  Sheller 
made.  Honest,  Original,  Durable,  14  years  record. 
Capacity,  8  to  14  bus.  per  hour.  Instantly  clamped  to 
box.  Always  ready.  Shells  easily  and  perfectly 
clean.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  Send  $2.25  for  genuine 
•  Black  Hawk,”  all  charges  prepaid.  Beware  of  imi¬ 
tations  which  are  always  frauds  Get  Original  and 


ni  s  u  m  Mf  /  GRINDING  MIDI. 

DLAV/A  ri  Vw  IV  For  Hand  Use.  Will 
grind  Corn,  Wheat.  Rye,  etc.,  for  table,  or  coarser  for 
Chickens,  Pigs. Calves,  etc. Simple,  Durable,  Efficient. 
Send  8*2.00  for  Grinding  Mill,  delivered  to  your  de¬ 
pot.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Write  for  circulars. 


Best  ana  you  will  be  satisfied.  Address  A.  H.  PATCH,  Inventor  and  Sole  Maker,  Clarksville,  Tenn 


New  Feed  Mill. 

Special  Introductory  Price. 

SUNDRIES  MFG-.  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind 


THE  CLIPPER  MILLS 

are  guaranteed  to  be  the  best 
Grain  and  Seed  Cleaners  made. 
We  uso  them  in  our  warehouse 
(power  sizes)  for  recleaning 
Clover.  Timothy  Seed,  Wheat, 
Dwarf  Essex  Hape.ViciaVillosa 
and  other  Farm  Seeds.  Write 
for  Ml.l  Circular:  also  Field  Seed  Price  List  Free. 
The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 
115-117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


m|||  |  Q  FOR  GRINDING 

III  ILLO  Feed  or  Meal, 

or  anything  you  have  to  grind.  Before 
purchasing  a  mill  for  any  purpose, 
write  us  for  descriptive  cata¬ 
log.  W e  can  give  you  valuable 
points  on  anything  you  wish 
to  mill.  Full  line  of  Flour 
Mill  Machinery,  French 
Burr  and  Attrition  Mills, 
Corn  Shellers.  etc. 

SPROUT,  WALDRON  &  CO.,  Box  18,  Muncy,  Pa. 


“But  that’s  only  one  name.”  Diggs: 
“Yes,  but  we  divided  it  between  them. 
We  call  the  boy  Henri  and  the  girl  Etta. 
See?” — Chicago  Daily  News. 

“The  difference  between  the  cow  and 
the  milkman,”  said  the  gentleman  with 
a  rare  memory  for  jests,  “is,  that  the 
cow  gives  pure  milk.”  “There  is  an¬ 
other  difference,”  retorted  the  milkman. 
“The  cow  doesn’t  give  credit.” — Indian¬ 
apolis  Press. 

“When,”  shouted  the  orator,  “when 
will  come  tnat  blessed  day  when  every 
man  shall  get  all  he  earns?”  “It’ll  come 
along  about  the  time,  fiercely  back  an¬ 
swered  the  man  in  the  crowd,  who  was 
there  for  that  purpose,  “when  every  man 
earns  all  he  gets.” — Answers. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  AIL  15  PRICES,  Mfvmi 
Por  Boases,  Barns,  Roots,  all  colors,  sad  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  ase  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yon.  write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INOERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COOK  BOOK  FREE 

Containing:  325  Pages,  Over  2500 
Recipes,  Hound  iu  Cloth. 

TO  ALL  PURCHASERS.  Agents  make  25  Per 
Cent  Commission  selling  our  goods. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  TERMS. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO  , 

P.  O.  Box  290,  Dept.  R.  31  38  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Cider  Machinery.-  Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  all  kinds  < 

RUBBER  and  LEATHER  BELTING.  Webuyou 
goods  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales.  Write  fc 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No,  57  o 
Hardware,  Pipe,  Roofing:,  Plumbing  Materia 
Wire,  Rope  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  etc.,  etc 
VUR  PRICES  are  ONE-HALF  of  OTHER 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  w,cmcAG°o  Sts 


The  New 

SMALLEY 


B  Cutter 

SUCCESS  is  assured  if  you  use 
New  Smalley  Cutters  with  seini 
circle  carriers  for  cutting  and 
elevating  ensilage.  They  have 
automatic  self  feed,  also 
Corn  Shredding  and  Corn  Husking 
attachments  when  desired. 
Mounted  on  4  wheel  trucks  for 
easy  moving  A  strictly  “  up-to- 
date”  machine.  1900  booklets 
■nailed  free.  “  ranker  Silo 
Sense ”  and  Farming  on  Husi7iess 
Principles."  Ask  for  special  in¬ 
troduction  prices  on  Smal¬ 
ley  and  “Battle  Creek” 
Wood  Saws,  Grinding  Mills, 
Ear  Corn  Crushers;  also 
Sweep  Tread  and  Steam 
Powers,  stating  goods  you  wish 
to  purchase  and  naming  paper  in 
which  you  saw  this  advertise¬ 
ment. 


makes 

the 

Silo 

pay 


Six 
Sizes : 
Nos,  12.  14. 
16,  18.  20, 
and  26. 
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UflDCE  DftUfCDC  thrashers 
nillfoE  run  Elf 0|  ura  cleaners 


On*  h  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCpo 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  UU  I  I  LOO 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

F.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Wlllet,  N.  Y 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 


HEEBNERS 


Patent 
Level  Tread 

with  8peed  Regulator 
-For  1 . 2  A  3 horses.' 


ENSILAGE  AND  DRY  FODDER  CUTTER 

with  Crus  her.  A  Iso  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Feed  Mills, 
Corn  Shellers,  Drag  and  Circular  Saw  Machines,  etc. 

HEE3NER  A  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  U.S.  A. 


CHEAPER  WELLS. 

Drilled  wells  are  cheaper  and  far  superio: 
to  dug  wells.  They  do  not  go  dry ;  they  con 
tain  pure  water. 

THECTAD  DRILLINC 
O  I  rtf\  MACHINE 

f  is  far  superior  to  any  other.  It  1: 
j  stronger,  quicker,  easier  to  operate 

_ ...  _  _Esenrt  for  ourcatalogue.  It’s  Free, 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.  Akron,  Ohio. 


For  Pumping  or  Driving 
Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  or  other 
machines  re¬ 
quiring  light 
power  but  ab¬ 
solutely  steady 
motion, 

BUY  A 

“SUCCESS”  t°reaedhp°orwseer. 

II  has  a  governor  which  regulates  the  walk  of  the  horses  to  a  nlca* 
ty  and  delivers  an  absolutely  steady  and  even  motion  to  the  ma- 
chine  driven.  With  our  Back  Geared  Pump  Jack  it  makes  a  splen¬ 
did  pumping  outfit.  If  you  want  a  tread  power  for  any  purpose, 
buy  a  ‘•Suc*ceM8,,,l,  2  or  3-horse.  They  will  deliver  more  power 
than  any  other  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong  enough 
for  largest  horses,  etc.  More  about  them  in  our  large  illustrated 
catalogue,  and  about  our  sweep  powers,  gasoline  engines,windmllls, 
fodder  and  ensilage  cutters, wood  saws.husksrs^teel  tanks,etc*  JTree 

APPLETON  MPQ.  CO*  V  FARGO  ST-,  BATAVIA.  ILL 


DEDERICK’S  HAY  PRESSES 

bale  nearly  all  the  hay  baled  in 
world.Send  for  free  illustrated 

Address  P.  K.  DEDERICK’S 
„  ^  s  4B  Tivoli  Street, 

Rujdd,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Strong,  MAsSSm  The  Pioneer-It  still 
leads  all  others. 


WATCH  CHARM 

will  receive  a  nice  watch  charm  by  sending  4c.  t tamps 
to  JOHNSON  &  FIELD  M’F’G.  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sites  and  6tyles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanio  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


OEM  ^kBaler 


_ _  Warranted  the  lightest,  strong 

est  cheapest  A  fastest  Full  Circle  Baler  in  the 

market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Osn  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  15  tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 

OEORCE  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

Over  twenty-five  years  ago  the 
American  Waltham  Watch  Company 
stated  that  “350,000  Waltham 
Watches  are  speaT^g  for  themselves 
in  the  pockets  o^.^ie  people.” 
To-day  EIGH'i  MILLION 
Waltham  WatJ  s  are  in 
use  througho/  the  civilized  world. 

**  The  Perfected  American  Watch  ",  an  illustrated  book 
of  interesting  information  about  watches ,  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request . 

American  Waltham  Watch  Company , 

Waltham ,  Mass . 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 


Oldest  and  Best  Grinding  31111  Blade 

Will  crush  and  grind  corn 
and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  builtstrong.wellmadeof 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,  4,  8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

Til  OS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  92,  Springfield,  O. 


Don’t  Waste 

corn  ami  other  grain  by 
feeding  It  whole.  4uper 
ee  t  more  value  may  be 
recovered  from  the  grain 
If  it  is  properly  ground. 

BUCKEYE 

reed  Mills  Sc  Power 
COMBINED  crush  and 
grind  corn  and  cob  and  all 
other  grains  perfectly  and 
supply  power  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  at  the  same  time. 

Send  for  free  cutalog  S. 

8TAVKU  CARRIAGE  CO., 

.fit  It  and  Wallace  Sts. Chicago. 


ONLY 


THE 


mu 


MADE. 

Why  pay  a  high  price  for  a  complicated  grinding 
mill,  when  you  can  get  the  strongest,  most  durable, 
lightest  draft,— the 


New  Holland  fM 


for  only  l$19T  We  guarantee  it  in  every  respect. 
Especially  adapted  for  wind  mill  or  other  light 
power,  up  to  (i  horse.  Send  for  catalogue  showing 
its  saving  of  power. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  WORKS, 
Boxf5,  New  Holland,  Pa. 
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COMPRESSED  AIR  FOR  SPRAYING. 

EXCELLENT  WORK  WITH  A  NEW  CONTRIVANCE. 

Advantages  of  a  Low-Down  Cart. 

Last  week  Mr.  A.  I.  Loop,  of  Pennsylvania,  described 
his  method  of  preparing  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and 
spoke  of  a  device  for  using  compressed  air  in  spraying. 
Wo  are  now  able  to  give  a  full  description  of  this  ma¬ 
chine. 

Fig.  271  shows  the  manner  of  charging  the  air 
tanks,  while  Fig.  272  shows  the  machine  in  operation. 
The  rig  is  perhaps  a  little  expensive,  but  it  does  the 
work  fast — just  as  fast  as  you  wish  to — and  the  hard 
work  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  entire  outfit  con¬ 
sists  of  a  two-horse-power  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  and  a  Clayton  No.  6  air  compressor 
mounted  on  a  one-horse  wagon,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  271,  and  two  two-wheeled 
carts  carrying  the  air  and  mixture  tanks. 

Each  cart  is  supposed  to  carry  two  tanks 
of  50  to  100  gallons  each.  The  photo 
shows  tnree  tanks.  I  had  intended  to 
use  a  small  tank  for  air  and  have  the 
initial  pressure  200  pounds,  but  in  prac¬ 
tice  I  found  it  better  to  have  more  air¬ 
space  and  lower  pressure,  so  I  added  an¬ 
other  tank.  The  two  tanks  are  con¬ 
nected  together  by  one-quarter-inch  gas 
pipe  and  shut-off  valve.  Each  tank  has 
a  steam  gauge  to  show  at  all  times  the 
amount  of  pressure  inside  it.  One  tank 
has  a  hose  connection  with  common 
union  coupling  to  attach  it  to  air  com¬ 
pressor.  The  other  tank  has  a  large  pipe 
connection  at  bottom.  This  pipe  turns 
up  behind  the  tank  and  terminates  with 
a  large  valve — refilling  valve.  Near  the 
turn  of  the  large  pipe  is  a  tee  connec¬ 
tion  having  attached  two  lines  of  hose, 
as  shown  in  the  picture;  of  course  more 
lines  can  be  connected  if  thought  best. 

The  energy  is  stored  before  commencing 
work,  so  the  number  of  nozzles  used 
has  no  bearing  on  the  quality  of  the 
work  done. 

The  carts  are  very  simple  affairs, 
homemade;  two  thills  with  three  cross 
pieces,  all  bolted  together,  with  the 
tanks  strap-bolted  to  cross  pieces.  The 
first  picture  shows  how  the  engine  and 
air  pump  are  mounted  on  a  heavy  one- 
horse  wagon,  so  as  to  be  easily  moved 
to  any  point  where  it  is  most  convenient 
to  water  to  fill  spray  tank.  Operation  is 
as  follows:  One  cart  is  backed  up  to  the 
compressor,  as  shown  in  first  picture; 
the  hose  is  connected  (about  10  seconds’ 
work)  and  engine  started.  The  operator 
then  takes  a  large  wooden  pail  or  tub 
with  short  piece  of  pipe  in  bottom  that 
fits  the  refilling  valve,  opens  a  little  re¬ 
lief  valve  at  top  of  spray-tank,  and  pours 
the  mixture  in.  By  the  time  the  oper¬ 
ator  gets  the  mixture-tank  full,  the  en¬ 
gine  has  got  up  a  pressure  of  125  pounds 
in  the  air  tank  and  is  ready  to  begin  operations. 

The  machine  is  now  ready  for  use;  is  disconnected 
from  the  compressor  and  driven  to  orchard.  When 
ready  to  throw  spray  the  valve  in  small  pipe  connect¬ 
ing  air  to  mixture-tank  is  opened  a  little.  In  two  or 
three  seconds  the  gauge  on  mixture-tank  will  show 
50  or  60  pounds  pressure.  This  is  about  the  right  pres¬ 
sure  to  throw  a  dense  fog  of  spray — as  long  as  nozzles 
are  in  use  the  little  valve  is  left  open  slightly,  so  that 
the  pressure  in  the  spray-tank  is  constant  at  50  to  60 
pounds.  If  the  nozzles  are  shut  off  for  a  minute  or 
two  or  longer  it  is  closed,  so  pressure  will  not  go  too 
high.  I  use  two  lines  of  hose — and  sometimes  four 


nozzles  on  each  line.  Fig.  272  shows  two  nozzles, 
sometimes  ii  is  economy  to  use  one  nozzle;  depends 
on  what  is  being  sprayed. 

A  dozen  nozzles  on  each  hose  could  be  used,  and  all 
would  do  equally  good  work,  but  it  would  bother  a 
man  to  move  around  fast  enough  to  use  them  without 
wasting  mixture.  This  is  a  point  wherein  it  is  su¬ 
perior  to  a  steam  pump.  The  low  cart  can  be  taken 
with  ease  under  any  tree  where  a  horse  can  go.  A 
horse  will  draw  the  cart  wherever  he  can  draw  a  cul¬ 
tivator,  up'hill  or  down.  When  the  spray  mixture  is 
exhausted  the  valve  between  the  tanks  is  closed  (sav¬ 
ing  60  pounds  or  so  of  pressure  in  the  air  tank),  the 


refilling  valve  opened,  and  in  a  few  seconds  all  sett¬ 
lings  and  waste  is  blown  out.  By  the  time  the  first 
tank  is  sprayed  out  the  second  is  charged  ready  for 
use,  so  no  time  is  lost,  only  that  used  in  changing 
horse  from  one  to  the  other.  No  agitator  is  used.  If 
the  mixture  is  properly  prepared  it  will  not  settle 
enough  to  cause  any  damage,  as  it  does  not  take  long 
to  use  up  50  gallons  or  more  of  mixture — the  time  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  how  many  nozzles  are  used,  and 
how  quickly  the  man  with  the  hose  can  move. 

Now  as  to  the  cost.  For  my  purpose,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  a  gasoline  engine  seemed  to  be  best.  It  cost 
$165,  is  two-liorse-power,  weighs  about  250  pounds. 


The  barrel  shown  in  Fig.  271  is  half  full  of  water, 
connected  by  pipes  with  water-jacket  of  engine  cylin¬ 
der.  The  can  up  on  the  frame  is  the  gasoline  supply. 
I  heat  the  hot  tube  with  charcoal;  that  is  the  only 
stuff  I  have  found  that  will  not  blow  out  on  a  windy 
day.  The  air  compressor  is  a  3x6  No.  6  Clayton- 
Bracket  compressor,  cost  $60.  Engine  runs  400  revo¬ 
lutions,  size  of  pulley  10-inch,  belt  three-inch.  With 
only  125  pounds  maximum  pressure  and  the  fact  that 
in  changing  the  compressor  stops,  no  water  jacket  is 
really  necessary,  although  I  use  a  little  water  in  the 
jacket. 

The  tanks  can  be  had  of  any  manufacturer  of  soda- 
water  or  bottlers’  supplies.  They  are 
known  to  the  trade  as  “air-tanks.”  They 
can  be  had  in  any  size,  are  tested  to  200 
pounds  or  more,  are  not  very  heavy,  and 
cost  last  Winter  $15  each  for  50-gallon 
tanks.  Everyone  knows  what  nozzles, 
hose  and  connections  cost.  I  used  grape 
wagon  wheels  and  axle  for  the  carts. 
The  framework  costs  possibly  $5  for 
each.  I  used  50-gallon  tanks  because  I 
have  to  use  up  pretty  steep  hillsides  and 
wanted  it  so  one  horse  would  have  no 
troimle.  a.  i.  loop. 


A  TRIP  AMONG  FARMERS. 

With  Open  Eyes  and  Ears. 

Fart  I 

A  RICH  MAN'S  FARM —A  trip  up 
the  Hudson  early  in  August  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  a  few  well- 
known  farms.  The  first  was  Ellerslie, 
the  Summer  home  of  Hon.  Levi  P.  Mor¬ 
ton.  This  is  a  delightful  home,  and 
any  man  may  count  himself  happy  who 
can  spend  his  Summer,  or  indeed  the 
whole  year,  in  such  a  beautiful  spot. 
The  man  who  looks  to  his  farm  for  sup¬ 
port  cannot  vie  with  the  man  of  wealth 
in  surrounding  himself  with  luxuries, 
yet  the  most  beautiful  things  which 
such  a  home  affords  are  within  the  reach 
of  any  well-to-do  farmer.  Though  he 
cannot  plant  a  mansion  on  the  most 
commanding  site  the  view  will  lose 
nothing  of  its  beauty  when  seen  from  a 
tasteful  farmhouse.  The  groves  and 
vistas,  tne  lawns  and  meadows,  are 
more  often  the  result  of  taste  and  fore¬ 
thought  than  of  money  outlay.  Many 
times  the  things  which  have  involved 
most  outlay  are  artificial  and  inharmon¬ 
ious,  detracting  from  rather  than  add¬ 
ing  to  the  charm  of  the  scene.  Too  of¬ 
ten  we  forget  that  home  means  more 
than  bed  and  board,  and  in  our  toil  to 
better  our  condition  we  neglect  the  most 
important  thing  of  all.  Depopulation  of 
the  country  and  congestion  of  the  city, 
with  its  attendant  pauperism,  are  among 
the  vital  problems  of  the  day.  Neglect 
of  the  home  is  one  of  the  underlying  causes  respon¬ 
sible  therefor.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  really  attractive 
farm-home  deserted  and  the  farm  abandonea.  When 
the  attractiveness  of  such  a  home  is  analyzed  evidence 
of  love  is  more  manifest  than  evidence  of  expense. 
Ellerslie,  like  other  farms  of  its  class,  is  not  run  on 
a  commercial  basis,  yet  that  does  not  prevent  the 
visitor  from  gathering  points  of  practical  value.  The 
complete  system  of  ventilation  in  operation  in  the 
stock  barn  will  well  repay  study  on  the  part  of  any 
dairyman  or  breeder  who  has  not  mastered  that  im¬ 
portant  matter.  The  superintendent  believes,  with 
others,  that  lack  of  ventilation,  resulting  from  our  en- 


CHARGING  THE  AIR  TANKS  BY  MACHINERY.  Fig.  271. 


THE  COMPRESSED  AIR  OUTFIT  IN  THE  FIELD.  Fig.  272. 
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deavors  to  economize  feed  by  warmly  housing  our  ani¬ 
mals,  has  been  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  the 
spread  of  tuberculosis,  which  has  so  ravaged  our 
herds  in  recent  years.  Inis  ventilating  system  fur¬ 
nishes  another  illustration  wherein  something  of  the 
utmost  importance  involves  but  little  expense. 

COW  AND  CALF. — Another  point  of  interest  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  stables  was  the  fact  that  promise 
and  performance  do  not  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  dairyman  will  at  once  say  that  that  is  just  the 
thing  to  be  expected;  that  the  trim,  plump  cow,  with 
smooth  outline  cannot  be  expected  to  be  a  good  milk¬ 
er.  Yet  to  my  surprise,  just  such  a  cow,  with  a  de¬ 
cidedly  thick  neck,  a  cow  which  I  should  have  passed 
by  as  of  the  wrong  type  for  a  dairy  cow,  was  pointed 
out  as  holding  one  of  the  high  records  of  the  herd. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  no  cow  in  the  herd 
is  of  a  decidedly  “wrong  type.”  That  expression  is 
used  in  a  comparative  sense  only.  In  speaking  of  calf 
feeding  Superintendent  Royce  said  that  they  had 
abandoned  all  proprietary  foods.  He  believes  that 
every  farmer  should  have  gumption  enough  to  study 
out  a  properly-balanced  ration  provided  from  common 
feeds,  which  will  give  as  good  results  with  less  ex¬ 
pense.  The  farm  at  Ellerslie  is  decidedly  uneven  and 
rolling,  and  as  a  result  of  the  unprecedented  drought 
the  meadows  and  pastures  were  dry  and  brown.  Yet 
with  80  acres  of  corn  which  would  soon  be  ready  for 
the  silos  there  was  no  apprehension  for  the  Winter. 
Corn  and  grass  are  the  leaders.  The  care  shown  in 
preserving  the  woodland  on  the  place  is  a  delight  to 
friends  of  forestry. 

A  PRACTICAL  MAN’S  FARM. — The  next  farm 
visited  was  that  of  Edward  Van  Alstyne,  of  Kinder- 
hook.  This  is  a  farm  of  an  entirely  different  type 
from  that  at  Ellerslie,  because  run  by  a  practical  man 
on  a  practical  basis.  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  was  thrashing 
with  his  own  outfit,  and  was  just  then  having  trouble 
with  his  engine  because  the  “inspirator”  refused  to 
work.  The  straw  was  being  baled  and  sold  at  once. 
Several  incidental  jobs  were  under  way  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  men  until  the  engine  could  be  put  in  work¬ 
ing  order.  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  remarked  incidentally 
that  it  did  not  take  long  to  fool  away  a  dollar  or  two, 
with  several  men  standing  around  and  waiting.  Just 
this  value  of  time  and  the  importance  of  utilizing  it 
to  the  best  advantage  is  a  point  wherein  we  often  fail. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  which  may  turn  the  scale  be¬ 
tween  success  and  failure.  The  engine  naturally  led 
to  a  discussion  of  farm  power.  On  this  point  Mr.  Van 
Alstyne  can  speak  with  experience,  since  he  uses  this 
engine,  which  burns  wood  or  coal,  for  general  farm 
work,  a  kerosene  engine  in  his  dairy-room,  and  has  a 
tread  power,  standing  in  a  shed,  which  has  been  large¬ 
ly  used  in  me  past.  He  considers  the  wood  and  coal 
engine  the  most  satisfactory.  He  says  that  there  is 
no  economy  in  using  a  kerosene  or  gasoline  engine  on 
the  farm,  because  there  is  always  refuse  wood  of  lit¬ 
tle  value  which  will  help  to  supply  fuel.  He  also  feels 
that  with  business  done  as  it  is  in  these  days  the 
tread  power  does  not  wholly  fill  the  bill,  though  a 
great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  with  the  one  he  has. 

SOME  SiLO  POINTS. — The  board  silos,  with  plank 
girders  outside,  afford  a  good  illustration  of  economi¬ 
cal  silo  building,  where  the  silo  can  be  built  inside 
the  barn.  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  says  that  in  one  point  his 
views  are  not  strictly  orthodox  in  regard  to  silo  con¬ 
struction,  for  he  would  prefer  one  large  silo  to  the 
two  which  he  has.  In  his  experience  he  finds  very 
little  waste  in  feeding  from  a  large  surface,  but  when 
the  large  silo  is  exhausted  and  the  smaller  one  is 
opened,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  considerable  time  when 
poor  silage  must  be  fed.  He  uses  a  No.  16  Ohio  si¬ 
lage  cutter  without  traveling  feed  table.  He  says 
that  with  that  size,  which  is  large  enough  for  farm 
work,  the  bundles  which  come  from  the  corn  harvester 
must  be  separated,  and  since  that  is  true  he  believes 
the  traveling  table  to  possess  little  advantage  over 
the  stationary,  while  there  is  just  so  much  more  ma¬ 
chinery  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  cellar  is  well  equipped,  apparently,  with  all 
essential  but  no  non-essential  facilities  for  butter¬ 
making.  The  butter  is  put  up  in  prints  and  sold  to 
dealers  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  on  the  basis  of 
one  cent  above  quotations  for  western  creamery  on 
track  at  his  station,  if  I  remember  correctly.  When 
asked  whether  the  dairy  paid  as  well  as  the  fruit  Mr. 
Van  Alstyne  said  that  it  did  not;  yet  it  enabled  him 
to  utilize  the  products  of  the  farm  as  a  whole  to  bet¬ 
ter  advantage  than  he  could  do  without  it. 

SOD  ORCHARDS. — The  orchards  consist  largely  of 
apples  and  pears.  Here  again  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  holds 
one  ©pinion  which  he  characterized  as  heterodox,  for 
his  older  orchards  are  in  sod.  He  gives  as  the  reason 
for  this  that  he  has  sometimes  had  fruit  when  those 
whose  orchards  are  tilled  had  none,  hence  he  is  in¬ 
clined  to  hold  to  the  sod.  In  regard  to  varieties,  he 
believes  that  too  many  Baldwins  have  been  planted. 
He  has  grafted  some  young  trees  of  that  variety  to 
more  desirable  ones.  He  regards  Sutton  highly,  and 


is  trying  York  Imperial  and  even  Ben  Davis.  A  few 
hours  spent  with  such  a  farmer  as  Mr.  Van  Alstyne 
will  prove  a  highly  profitable  investment  to  any  young 
farmer  who  has  his  eyes,  ears  and  mind  open.  Even 
old  farmers  might  profit  thereby.  fred  w.  card. 


HOW  TO  STORE  WINTER  CABBAGE. 

A  Good  Pit  or  Cellar. 

Dig  a  pit  12x32  feet,  3%  feet  deep,  outside  measure. 
Lay  wall  either  of  stone  or  brick  12  inches  thick,  and 
18  inches  above  ground,  which  makes  a  wall  4%  feet 
high  from  bottom  of  pit  to  top  of  sill.  For  sills  use 
2x12  pine  plank.  The  earth  from  pit  should  be  used 
to  grade  up  to  top  of  wall  outside,  giving  a  good  slope 


to  turn  water  and  protect  wall  above  ground  from 
frost.  A  plan  of  the  pit  is  shown  at  Fig.  273.  For  the 
roof  run  a  ridge  pole  3x5  inches  the  entire  length  of 
building,  flat  side  down  on  four  4x4  chestnut  or  oak 
posts.  These  posts  should  be  put  into  the  ground  a 
few  inches  at  bottom,  and  set  on  a  fiat  stone.  For 
the  roof  I  find  it  best  to  use  good  pine  1x12  and  cap 
joint  with  1x6,  nailed  to  ridge  pole  and  the  sill,  which 
is  convenient  to  take  off  when  filling  the  house.  The 
heads  can  be  tossed  direct  from  the  wagon  down  to 
the  men  placing  them  in  the  pit;  it  is  also  handy  to 
clean  and  air  in  Spring.  Otherwise,  with  any  other 
style  of  roof  it  is  considerable  expense  and  labor  to 
carry  the  cabbage  in  from  door  at  end  of  pit. 

The  center  post  to  support  ridge  pole  as  above  men¬ 
tioned  should  be  boarded  up  on  both  sides,  leaving 
a  three  or  four-inch  space  between  each  board  up  to 
roof,  thus  leaving  a  good  air  space.  Also  have  three 
ventilators  six  inches  square,  made  of  inch  boards 
run  up  two  feet  above  roof.  In  warm  weather  leave 
door  open  at  end  and  top  of  ventilators,  which  gives 
perfect  circulation,  of  course  in  severe  cold  weather 
it  is  closed  as  tight  as  possible.  At  the  end  have  one 
door  large  enough  to  go  in  either  side  of  the  pit;  also 
covered  steps  with  an  outside  door.  When  severe 
cold  weather  sets  in  we  usually  cover  roof  with  strong 


horse  manure.  In  our  30  years  experience  we  spent 
considerable  money,  to  say  nothing  about  the  loss  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  heads  of  cabbage,  experi¬ 
menting.  But  the  above  described  building  has  given 
entire  satisfaction.  Last  season  was  a  hard  one  to 
keep  vegetables  on  account  of  so  much  warm  weather, 
but  in  this  style  of  building  we  had  no  trouble  to  keep 
cabbage  in  perfect  condition  until  May  1.  On  cleaning 
out  the  pit  about  June  1  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  few 
heads  that  had  been  overlooked  come  out  in  almost 
as  perfect  shape  as  the  day  they  were  stored. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  no  matter  how  per¬ 
fect  the  building  may  be,  if  cabbage  is  handled  rough¬ 
ly  and  not  properly  cured  before  storing  it  will  not 
keep.  I  find  that  it  pays  to  selept  only  good,  sound 


stock  for  Winter.  It  should  be  cut  off  the  stump, 
heads  turned  bottomside  up  to  let  water  run  out,  and 
head  seal  over  when  it  has  been  cut  from  tne  stump, 
which  requires  at  least  five  hours  of  sunshine.  Our 
cabbage  is  trimmed  as  close  and  with  as  much  care 
for  storing  as  if  it  were  going  to  market.  Stump  and 
dead  leaves  only  cause  decay;  besides  they  take  up 
too  much  valuable  space,  and  cause  more  labor  to 
handle  crop.  Besides  the  leaves  and  stumps  left 
standing  in  the  field  usually  bring  from  $5  to  $10  an 
acre  for  cow  feed,  on  the  ground;  if  stored  90  per 
cent  of  this  feed  is  lost.  The  size  I  have  given  you  is 
about  right  for  two  acres  of  very  large  flat  cabbage. 
It  will  hold  three  acres  of  ordinary  Danish,  or  the  same 
of  ordinary  flat.  a.  g.  miller. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


A  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  GROUT  BILL . 

One  of  our  readers  sends  us  .a  report  of  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  Charles  Ward,  who  has  been  nomi¬ 
nated  for  Congress  in  opposition  to  J.  W.  Wadsworth. 
We  give  space  to  a  portion  of  this  interview  because 
it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Ward  states  the  case  fairly. 
The  reporter  asked  the  questions,  and  Mr.  Ward  an¬ 
swered  tnem: 

“I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  the  oleomargarine 
bill,  introduced  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Grout  of  Vermont?" 

"Yes,”  responded  Mr.  Ward;  "in  my  canvass  I  have 
become  quite  familiar  with  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  bill.” 

"It  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Wadsworth  that  the  tax  of  10 
cents  per  pound  as  proposed  by  the  Grout  bill  would,  if 
enacted  into  law,  destroy  the  oleomargarine  manufac¬ 
tures.” 

"I  think  the  statement  is  overdrawn.  If  oleomargarine 
or  butterine  has  any  merit  in  itself  this  tax  will  in  no 
sense  repress  the  manufacture  of  the  article.  The  tax  of 
10  cents  per  pound  is  not  levied  unless  the  manufacturer 
introduces  coloring  matter,  so,  therefore,  the  tax  is  not 
to  repress  the  manufacturer,  but  is  for  the  purpose  of 
repressing  a  fraud,  for  it  is  a  fraud  to  introduce  color¬ 
ing  matter  into  this  article  and  call  on  the  hotel  keeper 
and  boarding  house  keepers  to  purchase  a  counterfeit 
that  comes  into  direct  competition  with  a  genuine  product 
of  the  farm  and  dairy. 

“Of  course,  the  hotel  keeper  and  boarding  house  keepers 
would  not  purchase  oleo  if  uncolored  by  the  introduction 
of  coloring  matter.  The  fraud  is  imposed  upon  the  un¬ 
suspecting  public.  This  bill  not  only  protects  the  dairy¬ 
men,  but  indirectly  protects  the  public.” 

“Do  you  believe  that  oleo  would  be  manufactured  to 
any  great  extent  if  the  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  sell 
it  in  its  natural  form  uncolored?” 

“I  am  not  a  manufacturer  and  cannot  answer  from  any 
knowledge  of  my  own  upon  that  subject,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  it  is  true  as  the  manufacturers  claim  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  a  cheap  substitute  for  butter, 
those  who  desire  a  cheap  substitute  will  purchase  the 
uncolored  article  just  the  same.” 

We  are  assured  by  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Ward 
that  he  is  sincere  in  this  expression  of  opinion.  That 
being  the  case,  he  is  certainly  a  better  friend  of  the 
dairyman  than  is  Mr.  Wadsworth,  who  seems  to  feel 
that  the  ^O-cent  tax  would  destroy  the  oleo  industry. 
We  do  not  believe  this,  but  we  do  believe  that  it 
would  destroy  the  fraudulent  character  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 


TREE  WRAPPERS  IN  KANSAS. 

For  several  years  we  used  In  our  60  acres  of  young 
orchard  the  wood-veneer  wrappers  to  protect  the 
trees  from  rabbits.  But  we  found  them  objectionable 
for  several  reasons.  Under  the  influence  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  they  warp  and  twist,  curl  and  split,  so  it  is  im¬ 
practicable  to  remove  a  large  number  in  Spring  and 
replace  them  in  the  Fall.  I  found  more  than  one 
mouse’s  nest  snugly  built  within  the  wrapper.  If  left 
on  the  year  around,  as  was  our  practice,  the  bark  be¬ 
comes  bleached  and  unhealthy.  But  the  worst  thing 
was  that  they  afforded  such  shelter  for  the  Woolly 
aphis  that  in  late  Summer  the  whole  trunk  beneath 
the  wrapper  became  blue  with  them. 

A  year  ago  last  Spring  we  took  off  the  wood  wrap¬ 
pers,  washed  the  trees  with  strong  lye  and  soapsuds 
and  last  Fall  I  tied  them  up  with  long  slough-grass 
hay.  This  has  given  perfect  protection  from  rabbits 
and  sunscald.  It  has  remained  on  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  I  have  examined  a  great  many  of  the  trees.  The 
bark  seems  in  excellent  condition,  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  aphis  under  the  hay,  though  under  a 
wood  wrapper  accidentally  left  on  one  tree  the  whole 
stem  was  alive  with  them.  The  hay  wrappers  are 
quickly  put  on.  Haul  the  hay  in  convenient  piles. 
Take  some  in  a  rope  and  a  ball  of  binder  twine  in 
a  pail  or  box  with  handle.  Apply  a  small  bunch  of 
hay  with  each  hand  to  opposite  sides  of  tree  and  tie 
at  top  and  bottom.  Nine-tenths  of  those  put  on  a 
year  ago  are  good  for  another  year,  but  the  remainder 
must  be  rewrapped.  I  have  thought  it  might  pay  to 
raise  tobacco  to  wrap  the  trees  with.  Perhaps  this 
would  repel  borers,  aphis  and  mice,  besides  the  rab¬ 
bits.  Keep  worms  off  the  growing  tobacco  with  poi¬ 
son.  I  do  not  know  a  better  use  for  the  “weed.” 

Bucyrus,  Kan.  f.  e.  hale, 
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PEACH-GROWING  ON  THE  HILLS. 

Taming  a  Mountain  Wilderness. 

Part  T. 

On  September  21  I  started  from  Baltimore  over  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  for  a  short  trip  to  the 
peach-growing  districts  of  western  Maryland.  The 
members  of  our  party,  which  contained  such  veteran 
peach  growers  as  J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut,  and  Ro¬ 
land  Morrill,  of  Michigan,  were  guests  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio.  Mr.  William  Wood,  its  industrial  agent, 
wished  to  show  us  a  side  of  life  and  a  phase  of  indus¬ 
try  of  which  the  general  public  scarcely  dream.  We 
went  first  to  Cumberland,  and  then  back  and  forth  on 
short  trips  to  West  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Most 
Americans  know  little  of  the  rough  mountain  land  of 
the  Allegheny  ridge,  running  southwest  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  During  the  Civil  War  some  one  called  it 
“the  teeth  in  Slavery’s  mouth.”  We  have  been  told 
by  the  novelists  that  the  native  mountaineers  are  the 
purest  American  stock  left  on  this  continent,  and  that 
they  are  close  to  the  African  Boers  in  their  ideas  and 
habits  of  life.  Few  have  dreamed  that  these  wrinkled 
and  rocky  hillsides  are  destined  some  day  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  a  great  industry,  and  be  brought  directly  into 
contact  with  millions  of  American  homes.  When  I 
started  I  had  no  dream  of  such  a  thing— I  returned 
fully  convinced  of  it.  I  believe  that  these  ridges  are 
destined  to  produce  the  coming  “peach 
for  the  million.”  By  that  I  mean  the 
medium-sized,  well-colored  fruit  of  high 
flavor,  which  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  so  as 
to  be  within  reach  of  the  clerk  or  me¬ 
chanic  in  the  city.  I  do  not  think  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  grow  such  peaches  on  these  hills 
as  Mr.  Morrill  or  Mr.  Hale  have  grown. 

I  saw  only  one  fat  man  on  these  moun¬ 
tains.  The  tendency  of  all  things 
seemed  to  be  to  run  to  firm,  solid  flesh 
rather  than  great  girth  in  that  invigor- 
ing  air.  When  it  comes  to  cheap  land, 
immunity  from  frost  and  disease  and 
quick  shipment  to  the  large  cities,  this 
region  certainly  has  remarkable  advan¬ 
tages.  We  all  understand  how  grain¬ 
growing  has  slowly  but  surely  gone  to 
the  great  western  farms.  The  eastern 
farmer  still  grows  corn  and  wheat,  but 
the  bread  for  the  million  is  produced  on 
the  large  tracts  of  cheap  land  which,  be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War,  fed  only  wild  men 
and  wild  animals.  In  like  manner  these 
mountain  wildernesses  will  in  the  future 
be  tamed  and  trained  to  yield  peaches, 
not  for  the  select  few,  but  for  the  army 
of  buyers. 

I  doubt  whether  the  individual  of 
small  capital  or  capacity  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  attempt  peach  culture  in 
these  mountains.  It  is  the  land  of  large 
enterprises — the  very  nature  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  giving  the  large  operator  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  market.  We  visited  one  great 
orchard  of  1,000  acres  owned  by  the 
Miller  Brothers  which  a  little  over  two 
years  ago  was  mostly  in  forest.  The 
Millers  bought  25  farms,  threw  them  to¬ 
gether,  tore  down  the  fences,  but  left  the 
homes  standing.  Now  the  whole  space  is 
in  peaches.  The  members  of  the  25 
families  work  in  the  peach  orchards,  and 
the  sum  of  their  earnings  is  far  more 
than  when  they  worked  as  separate  free¬ 
holders.  As  we  drove  through  this  great 
orchard,  I  saw  dozens  of  fumigating 
cases  with  which  busy  workmen  were 
treating  young  peach  trees  for  the  San  Jose  scale. 

“There  is  another  advantage  in  having  this  indus¬ 
try  in  the  hands  of  large  growers,”  said  Prof.  W.  G. 
Johnson.  “These  large  growers  cooperate  with  the 
scientists  to  fight  insect  pests  and  diseases.  Thus  it 
is  possible  to  keep  the  scale  out  of  this  region,  while 
with  20  or  more  small  growers  on  the  same  area  it 
would  be  impossible.” 

I  think  the  development  of  this  mountain  fruit  re¬ 
gion  is  a  matter  of  National  importance,  and  I  want 
to  give  some  of  the  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  has 
a  future,  and  then  tell  something  of  what  we  actually 
saw  there. 

In  a  general  way  at  least  we  ail  understand  that 
each  crop  requires  certain  ideal  conditions  of  soil  or 
climate  to  produce  the  largest  crop  or  the  highest 
quality.  Potato  growers  who  have  never  been  able 
to  grow  over  100  bushels  to  the  acre  read  of  men  who 
grow  400  bushels  with  apparent  ease.  The  first  man 
may  not  believe  the  statement,  because  he  will  not 
understand  that  he  is  trying  to  supply  by  artificial 
means  the  conditions  which  Nature  has  provided  for 
the  other  man.  By  observation,  or  perhaps  without 
knowing  why,  men  finally  learn  where  crops  can  be 
grown  to  the  best  advantage.  While  nearly  every 


farmer  grows  apples  or  potatoes,  yet  it  has  been 
found  that  western  New  York,  Kansas  or  Michigan 
are  places  where  apples  may  be  easily  grown  at 
wholesale,  or  that  central  New  York,  Colorado  or 
Minnesota  are  naturally  adapted  to  the  potato.  In 
the  same  way  peaches  are  grown  everywhere,  yet  the 
amount  of  really  first-class  peach  land  is  limited.  It 
is  a  singular  thing  that  wherever  you  go  among  peach 
growers  you  will  hear  them  say  that  high  hills  are 
best  for  that  fruit.  In  former  years  many  good  or¬ 
chards  were  set  in  valleys  or  low  places,  but  now, 
with  one  accord,  peach  growers  are  saying,  “Let  us 
look  unto  the  hills!”  Perhaps  they  are  carrying  this 
too  far,  but  just  now  there  is  a  desire  to  get  up  on 
high  ground.  The  chief  reasons  are  that  the  uplands 
are  usually  cheaper  (the  lower  lands  being  worth  more 
for  other  crops),  the  fact  that  cold  air  runs  down  hill, 
and  the  belief  that  peaches  grown  at  high  altitudes 
have  a  firmer  texture  and  “carry  better.”  H.  w.  c. 


THE  SELLING  PROBLEM. 

Local  Dealer  or  Commission  Man. 

I  recently  talked  with  two  men  who  were  soliciting 
consignments  for  commission  houses.  One  said,  “One 
half  the  trouble  farmers  have  comes  from  poor  or  dis¬ 
honest  pacKing,”  and  I  added:  “You  send  back  re¬ 
turns  the  same  to  all  patrons  in  one  neighborhood,  no 


T11E  ISABELLA  GRAPE.  Fig.  275.  See  Ruralisms,  Page 


matter  how  the  products  are  put  up.”  He  had  just 
been  telling  me  how  to  put  up  fruit,  and  said:  “Al¬ 
ways  face  up  the  barrels;  appearance  sells  the  fruit; 
and  put  the  small  or  inferior  where  it  will  not  be 
found.” 

He  admitted  that  consignments  were  sold  in  a 
bunch,  and  there  was  no  inducement  for  careful  sort¬ 
ing  if  sold  in  the  ordinary  manner.  His  advice  was: 
“Get  an  extra  nice  package,  thirds  for  pears,  some¬ 
thing  dainty,  mark  it,  so  as  to  produce  the  impression 
that  it  contains  something  to  be  desired,  a  fine  artis¬ 
tic  printed  label,  a  trademark,  and  then,  make  the 
fruit  worthy  of  the  impression.  Write  your  dealer, 
and  make  arrangements  to  have  it  sold  alone,  and  on 
its  merits.  Get  a  good  honest  man  and  stick  to  him 
till  he  gets  your  trademark  introduced  and  reputation 
established.” 

He  admitted  that  anyone  could  get  references  from 
banks  and  agencies,  and  one’s  friends  in  the  city 
could  not  tell  more  than  what  they  heard;  that  there 
were  many  rascals,  and  finally  admitted  that  he  did 
not  know  how  a  common  farmer  could  be  sure  he  was 
sending  to  an  honest  man.  Will  those  who  accuse 
the  farmers  of  useless  stupidity  in  shipping  to  strang¬ 
ers,  notice  that  one  in  the  business  knows  “no  way 


of  finding  out?”  In  spite  of  all,  the  only  safe  way  for 
the  farmer  with  small  shipments  is  to  sell  to  the  local 
dealer  for  cash.  The  stealings  of  the  bogus  commis¬ 
sion  houses  in  this  county  for  the  last  10  years  are 
much  greater  than  the  profits  over  home  prices.  The 
local  dealers  now  have  partners  or  arrangements  with 
firms  to  handle  goods  on  joint  account,  and  such  firms 
will  take  care  of  their  own  first  every  time. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

Remarks  by  the  Market  Editor. 

FACING  FRUIT. — I  should  hesitate  to  ship  apples 
to  men  who  recommend  facing  the  barrels  in  the  way 
mentioned  by  C.  E.  Chapman  on  this  page.  If  they 
would  deceive  those  to  whom  they  sold  the  fruit,  they 
would  certainly  swindle  me  in  making  returns.  It  is 
expected  that  barrels  will  be  faced;  that  is,  the  finest 
put  on  the  outside,  but  there  should  be  no  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  these  and  the  others.  To  “put  small 
or  inferior  fruit  where  it  will  not  be  found,”  in  the 
middle  of  the  barrel,  is  just  what  has  harmed  the 
trade. 

DULL  MARKETS. — Produce  will  not  always  sell 
well.  Trade  gets  dull,  and  often  no  one  can  tell  just 
what  is  the  matter.  There  are  days,  sometimes  two 
or  three  in  a  week,  when  very  few  buyers  come 
around.  So  no  matter  how  nicely  a  man  may  sort, 
pack  or  label  his  stuff,  or  how  reliable  a 
man  he  may  ship  to,  there  may  be  times 
when  he  will  not  get  a  satisfactory 
price. 

A1  DEALERS. — Some  of  the  most 
honorable  men  in  the  city  are  in  the 
commission  business.  They  have  been 
for  years  at  the  same  place,  and  there  is 
no  more  danger  in  dealing  with  them 
than  with  the  H.  B.  Claflin  Co.,  John 
Wanamaker,  or  any  other  house  that 
has  a  reputation  to  sustain.  To  be  ab¬ 
solutely  sure  that  one  is  dealing  with  an 
honest  man,  is  rather  difficult  in  any 
line  of  business.  One’s  neighbor,  whom 
he  has  known  for  20  years,  may  sudden¬ 
ly  go  wrong  and  scandalize  the  com¬ 
munity  with  his  rascality.  Handling 
produce  on  commission  gives  men  un¬ 
usual  opportunities  for  being  dishonest 
Hence  the  suspicion  that  is  attached  to 
the  business.  A  pretty  safe  rule  is  to 
steer  clear  of  those  who  make  extraor¬ 
dinary  claims  or  offer  prices  much  above 
the  market. 

BUSINESS  RATINGS.— Probably  the 
agencies  don’t  mean  to  be  misleading, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  them 
would  knowingly  recommend  a  dishon¬ 
est  man,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that 
people  sometimes  get  far  too  high  a 
standing  in  the  commercial  books.  There 
have  been  several  wars  against  these 
agencies,  some  going  so  far  as  to  de¬ 
nounce  them  as  mere  blackmailing 
schemes  to  force  people  to  buy  their  di¬ 
rectories,  but  on  the  whole  the  agencies 
are  doing  great  service,  and  probably 
making  as  few  mistakes  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  business  of  this  sort.  How¬ 
ever,  if  a  man  starts  in  the  commission 
business,  conducts  it  carefully  and  hon¬ 
estly,  does  his  best  for  every  shipper, 
makes  prompt  returns,  and  sticks  to  this 
policy  so  long  as  he  is  in  business,  he 
will  work  up  a  name  that  will  be  worth 
more  than  anything  a  bank  or  commer¬ 
cial  agency  could  say  of  him. 

A  LOCAL  DEALER  wno  is  honest,  has  a  correct 
idea  of  values,  good  judgment  in  handling  produce, 
and  tact  in  dealing  with  all  sorts  of  people,  can  be  of 
great  service  to  a  community  and  make  a  good  liv¬ 
ing  himself.  Some  have  established  a  sort  of  depot 
for  receiving  produce,  and  kept  wagons  on  the  road, 
picking  up  small  quantitites  of  stuff  that  farmers 
would  not  bother  to  ship  themselves.  But  men  who 
have  all  of  the  qualities  to  make  a  success  of  this  are 
scarce.  Probably  more  lack  the  ability  to  correctly 
value  or  “size  up”  poultry,  live  stock,  or  produce  than 
any  other  one  thing.  If  a  man  doesn  t  use  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  buying,  he  is  sure  to  get  caught,  and  then 
comes  the  temptation  to  make  his  loss  good  by  offer¬ 
ing  less  for  stuff  than  it  is  really  worth.  As  soon  as 
he  does  this  his  patrons  lose  confidence  in  him. 


w.  w.  H. 


Utica,  N.  Y.— Potatoes  are  35  cents  per  bushel;  onions, 
yellow,  5ff  cents  a  bushel;  cabbage,  $2  per  100;  squash,  $1 
per  barrel;  sweet  potatoes,  $1.75  to  $3  a  barrel.  Apples, 
Spies,  Kings  and  Snows,  $1.50  to  $2;  Baldwins,  Russet  and 
Greenings,  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  barrel.  Duchess  pears,  $1.75  to 
$2,  2%-bushel  barrels;  Sheldon,  Seckel  and  Kieffer,  $2.50 
to  $3  a  barrel.  Concord  grapes,  five-pound  basket,  $7  per 
100;  Catawba  and  Niagara  $8  to  $10  per  100.  Peaches,  75 
cents  per  one-third  bushel  basket.  Butter,  20  to  23  cent* 
per  pound;  egg2.  17  cents.  *• 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  Insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Humus  Crops  in  Orchards. 

B.  J.  C.,  Sodue,  N.  Y.— Will  J.  W.  S.,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  (page  657),  tell  us  what 
he  uses  for  cover  crop,  and  humus  in  his 
grapes?  Our  experience  coincides  with  his 
on  Crimson  clover. 

Ans. — I  sometimes  use  weeds.  That  is 
not  orthodox,  1  know.  I  am  free  to  say 
that  1  sometimes  fall  from  horticultural 
grace,  and  am  then  very  repentant,  and 
hope  such  will  never  happen  again.  I 
often  use  rye.  It  is  my  ideal  in  only  two 
respects,  which  are  these.  I  can  get  a 
crop  by  later  sowing,  and  on  poorer  soil 
than  anything  else  I  can  sow.  As  a  hu¬ 
mus-maker,  it  beats  nothing  by  a  great 
deal.  Even  when  sown  in  early  Octo¬ 
ber  there  will  be  quite  a  body  to  turn 
under  May  25.  Peas  and  oats  have  given 
me  much  satisfaction,  and  if  left  un¬ 
plowed  will  remain  green  surprisingly 
late.  Buckwheat  gives  a  quick  growth. 
I  have  sown  it  July  20,  and  had  a  good 
stand  to  plow  under  in  September,  to 
be  followed  by  rye.  Some  think  that 
buckwheat  poisons  the  soil.  I  do  not 
think  that  mine  has  suffered  by  such 
treatment.  I  wish  to  make  the  following 
point  emphatic.  Fall  conditions  are  far 
more  favorable  for  plowing  under  green 
crops  than  June,  July,  or  the  larger  part 
of  August.  If  I  planned  to  give  an  or¬ 
chard  and  application  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  1  would  apply  it  by  hand,  so  I 
could  give  a  larger  amount  on  the  lean 
ridges  and  Knolls,  and  then  follow  by 
a  cover  crop.  The  fruit-tree  roots  would 
get  all  the  fertilizer  in  the  end,  with  the 
humus  added.  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  superiority  of  legumes  as  a  cover 
crop.  That  they  have  a  superiority,  I 
will  not  deny,  but  I  think  that  the  ad¬ 
vantage  is  sometimes  over-rated.  Re¬ 
sults  from  pots  of  soil  in  a  laboratory 
is  one  thing,  and  in  field  culture  under 
vicissitudes  of  climate  is  another.  In 
speaking  01  adding  humus  to  soil  I  sel¬ 
dom  refrain  from  giving  this  caution; 
add  small  quantities  often  rather  than 
large  quantities  seldom.  Clean  culti¬ 
vation  depletes  humus  very  fast. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  w.  s. 

Our  Native  Papaws. 

H.  IF.,  Clinton,  III—  About  a  year  ago  Mr. 
Van  Deman  told  about  varieties  of  papaw's 
that  were  very  fine  and  worthy  of  propa¬ 
gating.  Will  he  tell  where  they  can  be 
had?  I  would  like  a  few  grafts  of  a  couple 
of  the  best.  I  have  a  tree  that  has  bloomed 
for  several  years,  but  did  not  bear  any 
fruit.  This  year  a  graft  on  it  bloomed  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  main  tree  had  a 
few7  papaws  on,  which  shows,  I  think,  that 
it  is  pistillate  the  same  as  some  kinds  of 
strawberries.  I  have  a  number  of  per¬ 
simmon  trees,  and  have  plenty  of  persim¬ 
mons  every  Fall.  They  are  great  bearers. 
The  fruit  is  sweeter,  earlier  and  of  better 
flavor  where  the  ground  slopes  to  the  south. 
They  seem  to  need  the  hot  sunshine  to  de¬ 
velop  them  best.  The  trees  are  very  hardy 
here.  Some  are  grafted  to  improved  va¬ 
rieties.  The  seedlings  should  grow  until 
they  are  six  or  eight  feet  high,  then  cut 
them  off  about  four  feet  from  the  ground 
and  graft.  If  set  at  the  ground  they  are 
not  a  success  with  me.  Kansas  and  Early 
Golden  are  very  fine  varieties  and  ripen 
before  frost. 

Ans. — The  best  and  most  productive 
papaw's  I  ever  saw  grew  about  my  old 
home  in  southern  Ohio,  and  from  there 
into  Kentucky.  Those  who  may  wish  to 
experiment  with  scions  from  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  could  probably  get  them  of  Henry 
W.  Hope,  of  Paint,  Ohio,  who  is  a  farmer 
living  among  them.  This  fruit  is  well 
wrorthy  of  being  tested  and  brought  un¬ 
der  cultivation.  It  will  flourish  in  thick¬ 
ets  where  there  is  partial  shade  from 
trees,  or  in  the  open.  It  must  have  rich 
land.  It  may  be  that  some  varieties 
have  imperfect  flowers.  Our  native  per¬ 
simmon  is  another  wild  fruit  that  is 
worthy  of  much  more  attention  than  it 
gets.  The  trees  are  hardy  w’herever  the 
peach  is,  and  will  bear  abundantly  in 
most  cases.  Grafting  them  is  rather 


difficult,  but  it  can  be  done,  as  H.  W. 
testifies.  He  succeeds  best  with  top¬ 
grafting,  w7hile  the  most  and  best  graft¬ 
ed  trees  I  have  seen  had  the  work  done 
at  the  collar.  Early  Golden  and  Kansas 
are  good  kinds  and  so  are  Marion,  Gold¬ 
en  Gem,  Hicks  and  many  more.  The 
seeds  grow  readily.  A  few  of  the  nur¬ 
series  are  beginning  to  propagate  them. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Do  Plants  Show  their  Food  Needs  ? 

J.  M.  R.,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.— The  unscientific 
farmer  becomes  confused  W'hile  pondering 
on  the  very  able  articles  relating  to  soil 
fertility.  I  w'isn  to  know  how7  to  judge  what 
element  is  needed,  by  the  appearance  of 
the  crops  growing  on  the  land.  If  my  fruit 
trees  and  currant  bushes  grow  strong,  and 
produce  much  wood  and  fine  leaves,  but 
little  fruit,  does  it  mean  that  I  have  enough 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  and  not  enough  potash? 
Does  this  rule  apply  to  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries,  or  am  I  w7rong 
altogether?  What  I  w7ant  is  a  very  simple 
statement  of  how  to  judge  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  my  crops  during  the  growing  and 
fruiting  season,  of  the  chemical  elements 
needed  by  my  land  to  increase  and  main¬ 
tain  fertility.  I  can’t  afford  money  or 
time  for  chemical  analysis. 

Ans. — There  is  no  definite  rule  by 
which  you  can  tell  by  the  appearance  of 
the  plant  what  the  soil  needs.  There 
are  four  elements  that  must  be  present 
in  the  soil — nitrogen,  potash,  phosphoric 
acid  and  lime.  Nitrogen  has  been  called 
the  legs  of  the  plant.  When  present  in 
excess  it  gives  a  dark-green,  rich  foliage, 
a  quick  rank  growth  v7lth  soft  wood  or 
a  thin,  leggy  stem.  We  notice  this  re¬ 
sult  when  liquid  manure  is  used  on 
house  plants,  or  wrhen  heavy  dressings 
of  stable  manure  are  used  on  grain  or 
grass.  The  plants  make  a  quick  growth, 
but  they  are  not  solid,  and  the  grain  or 
grass  is  quite  sure  to  “lodge.”  The  ef¬ 
fects  of  nitrogen  are  most  quickly  seen 
on  plants  tnat  make  most  of  their 
growth  above  ground,  like  grass,  grain 
or  caDbage.  Too  much  nitrogen  is  likely 
to  retard  the  development  of  fruit  and 
seed.  By  using  nitrate  of  soda  a  tomato 
plant  may  be  driven  to  produce  a  heavy 
vine  growth  and  thus  delay  fruit  pro¬ 
duction  for  several  weeks.  These  are 
about  the  only  sure  indications  in  the 
plant  itself.  An  excess  of  potash  will 
give  a  dark  rich  green  color  to  the  leaf 
and  stem.  This  effect  of  potash  may 
often  be  mistaken  for  the  effect  of  too 
much  nitrogen.  The  chief  effect  of  pot¬ 
ash  will  be  noticed  in  the  color,  flavor 
and  firmness  of  the  fruit  itself.  It  is  a 
common  saying  that  “potash  paints  the 
peach,”  although  this  is  not  strictly  true. 
A  crop  of  strawberries  grown  where 
potash  was  lacking,  but  where  nitrogen 
■was  present,  would  make  large,  hand¬ 
some  plants  with  large  dark  leaves  but 
slender  stems.  The  berries  might  be 
large  and  numerous,  but  would  be 
light-colored,  flat  and  “mushy,”  so  that 
they  would  not  ship  well.  The  addition 
of  potash,  especially  as  sulphate  or  in 
wood  ashes,  would  give  a  firmer,  dark¬ 
er-colored  berry  with  a  higher  flavor. 
Phosphorus  was  in  old  times  regarded 
as  the  life-giving  principle.  In  the  ani¬ 
mal  it  is  found  largely  in  the  brain  and 
nerve  cells,  and  combined  with  lime  it 
forms  the  bones  or  framework.  Natur¬ 
ally  we  find  it  largely  in  the  seeds  and 
frame  of  the  plant.  Its  lack  is  harder  to 
detect  in  the  outward  signs  of  the  plant 
than  is  that  of  either  nitrogen  or  pot¬ 
ash.  Most  fertilizer  experiments  show 
that  on  many  soils  phosphoric  acid  is 
greatly  needed,  and  most  mixtures  con¬ 
tain  more  of  it  than  of  either  potash  or 
nitrogen.  In  fruit  growing  it  is  always 
safe  to  use  it  freely.  Except  in  the  case 
of  nitrogen  the  “outward  signs”  are  not 
clear  enough  to  be  safe.  The  analysis 
of  the  soil  is  not  a  safe  guide.  We  know 
that  all  soils  contain  plant  food  enough 
to  grow  hundreds  of  crops  if  it  could  be 
utilized,  yet  in  the  midst  of  this  plenty 
the  plants  often  fail  completely  unless 
a  small  amount  of  plant  food  is  added. 
The  chemist,  with  his  powerful  acids, 
can  tell  the  total  amount  of  plant  food 
in  the  soil,  but  he  cannot  tell  what  part 
of  it  the  plant  can  use.  This  soil  analy¬ 
sis  is  not  a  safe  guide  in  using  fertil¬ 


izers.  The  surest  way  is  to  ask  your 
soil  questions.  Use  what  you  know  to 
be  a  combination  of  all  three  elements 
for  the  standard,  and  on  average  strips 
or  squares  leave  part  or  all  of  one  or  two 
together  of  the  elements  out.  On  other 
small  spaces  use  double  the  quantity  of 
one  element  and  study  the  results.  Re¬ 
member  that  nitrogen  influences  the 
growth,  that  potash  affects  color,  flavor 
and  firmness,  and  that  phosphoric  acid 
will  show  in  seed,  frame  and  shape.  Fruit 
growers  who  use  stable  manure  heavily 
will  most  likely  prove  by  these  tests  that 
they  are  using  too  much  nitrogen  in 
proportion  to  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  As  a  rule  heavy  soils  containing 
a  large  amount  of  humus  or  vegetable 
matter,  are  likely  to  be  strong  in  nitro¬ 
gen.  The  clays  are  usually  rich  in  pot¬ 
ash  and  on  these  soils  phosphoric  acid 
usually  gives  its  best  results.  On  the 
lighter  sands  nitrogen  and  potash  are 
usually  lacking. 

The  Chemicals  for  Fumigation. 

O.  E.  8.,  Cralcy,  Fa.— Will  you  give  me  in¬ 
formation  regarding  fumigating  nursery 
stock?  My  room  is  6x6x9  feet.  What 
amount  of  chemicals  are  required? 

Ans. — Your  room  contains  324  cubic 
feet.  The  rule  is  to  use  one-quarter 
gramme  of  cyanide  of  potash  for  each 
cubic  foot;  therefore  you  need  81 
grammes,  't  here  are  28.35  grammes  in 
an  ounce,  so  you  need  2.8  ounces,  or  a 
scant  three  ounces.  You  take  6%  ounces 
of  water  and  4%  ounces  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  pour  them  into  an  earthen  jar. 
Then  when  all  is  ready  and  the  room 
closed,  take  three  ounces  of  the  cyanide 
in  a  paper  bag  or  parcel,  reach  in  and 
drop  it  into  the  jar.  Do  not  breathe 
while  doing  this,  and  at  once  close  the 
door  or  window.  The  rule  is  to  use  one- 
half,  by  weight,  more  of  acid  than  of 
cyanide,  and  one-half  more  of  water 
than  of  acid. 
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A  Very  Bad  Combine 

is  that  of 

A  Very  Bad  Sprain 


and 


A  Very  Black  Bruise 


It  often  happens, 
but  just  as  often 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 


makes  a  clean,  sure, 
promp  cure  of  both. 
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PI  ■  l|TC— CAB15AOE.  New  Early  H.  Succes- 
1  L. Mil  I  O  sion.  Early  and  Late  Flat  Dutch. 
Charleston,  Jersey  Wakelleld,  etc.  *1  per  1,000  :  75c. 
per  10,000.  LETTUCE. — Big  Boston.  Boston  Mar¬ 
ket,  White  Loaf.  Tennis  Ball,  etc.  $1  per  1,000;  7£c. 
per  10,000  Cash  with  order. 

J.S.  LINTU1CDM,  Woodwardvllle.  Md. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

FULL  LIST.  PURE  STOCK. 

We  want  good  reliable  Agents  to  take  orders. 
LIBERAL  COMMISSIONS.  Address 
LKCLARK  &  MANNING.  Farm  Seeds,  Brighton,  N.Y. 


ForestTrees.  ForestTrees. 

Sugar.  Norway.  Sycamore,  Silverleaf,  and  other 
Maples  by  the  1,000  or  10,000.  Also  Lindens,  Poplars, 
Elms.  Willows,  Mountain  Ash,  Birch,  etc.,  in  large 
quantities,  and  Shrubbery  by  the  acre.  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  trees  from  one  to  three  inches  In  diameter. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan.  Ct. 


Asa  rule  we  have  found  that  peach  trees 
obtained  from  the  South,  as  well  as  some 
other  plants,  do  not  succeed  nearly  as  well 
as  those  from  the  latitude  In  which  we 
live.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  consti¬ 
tutional  vigor,  which  Is  not  recognized  In 
trees  grown  in  this  section. 

S.  D.  WILLARD. 

Hessian  Fly. — I  was  pleased  with  article 
in  a  recent  Issue  on  the  Hessian  fly.  I 
do  not  think  that  accurate  knowledge  ol 
the  habits  of  this  little  pest  is  widespread. 
A  neighbor,  and  a  good  farmer,  too,  said 
to  me  this  Summer:  “Late  planting 
amounts  to  nothing;  last  Fall  I  tried  one 
piece,  and  at  harvest  It  was  as  bad  as 
others.”  I  am  experimenting  on  lines  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  article;  have  promise  of  all 
our  near  neighbors  to  plant  late,  and 
sowed  several  weeks  ago  a  “catch  crop,” 
to  be  plowed  under  at  time  of  final  sowing. 

w.  H.  M. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


1  am  now  booking  orders  for 

LUCRETIA  DEWBERRY  PLANTS 

1  grow  sixty  acres  of  this  fruit  for  market,  and  And 
it  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  small  fruits.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  in  growing  so  many  for  market,  I  have  a 
very  line  lot  of  plants  (no  liner  can  be  produced), 
which  lam  selling  for  from  one-third  to  one-half 
less  than  most  nurserymen  offer  them,  and  I  could 
not  sell  at  these  prices  were  I  not  growing  them 
largely  for  fruit.  November  is  the  best  time  to  plant. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Salisbury,  Md. 


■peach  Trees — One  year  from  bud,  2  to 
K.  S.  JOHNSTON.  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


TQEFC  at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum 
I  nCCO  and  Pears  at  ?8  per  JOO.  Don't  buy  any 
kind  of  stock  until  you  get  our  prices.  Catalogue 
Free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


200,000  Peach  Trees. 

We  offer  a  choice  lot  of  Peach  trees,  grown  from 
Tennessee  pits.  These  trees  are  healthy  and  fine. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT'8  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


K  TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

ruit  Rook  Free.  Result  of  76  years'  experience. 

BROS.,  Louisiana,  Mo. ;  Dansville,  N.Y. 


YORK  IMPERIAL  -  KIEFFER. 

One  tree  to  a  carload. 

Business  trees  at  business  prices.  ( They  are  bear¬ 
ers.)  Inducements  to  Peach  buyers  Let  us 
quote  you  on  vour  want  list. 

WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 


October  Purple  Plum  Trees. 

The  best  of  all  of  Mr.  Burbank's  Plums.  We  offer 
a  large  stock  of  tine  trees,  one  and  two  years  old 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT  S  SONS.  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


OUR  FRUIT  TREES  GROW. 

We  have  thousands  of  all  the  best  varieties  of 
TREES  and  PLANTS.  APPLES  8  cts..  BEARS 
9  cts..  PEACHES  4  ets.,  etc.  We  can  save  you  money. 
Handsome  Illustrated  catalogue  FREE.  Send  for  it 
to-day.  Highland  Niksehy  Co..  Rochester,  if.  Y. 


Fall  is  the  Best  Time 


TO  PLANT  all  the  Trees,  Plants,  Vines  and  Shrubs,  hoth  Fruit 
and  Ornamental,  that  are  listed.  See  our  Autumn  Catalogue. 

Send  for  it  at  once.  The  prices  are  right. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 

Orange  County  Nurseries.  Box  1,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y 


For  $2,  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Parry’s 
Giant,  i  Early  Reliance  and  i  Paragon  chestnut  tree  grafted, 
worth  $3.25.  Full  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Certificate. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLIN8  Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.J 


etc.,  advertise  themselves.  The  best  always 
cheapest.  Have  hundreds  of  car  loads  of 

Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 

40  acres  of  Hardy  Roses.  44  greenhouses  of  Palms, 
Ficus,  Ferns,  Roses,  etc.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Catalogue  free.  47th  year.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  O. 
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THE  MILK  PRODUCERS  MEET 

And  Will  Keep  Up  the  Battle. 

A  Successful  Meeting. — The  meeting 
of  the  Five  States  Milk  Producers’  As¬ 
sociation  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  October 
1G,  was  a  notable  success.  About  125 
producers  were  present.  The  discussion 
of  the  milk  problem  was  general  and 
outspoken,  producers  spoke  their  minds 
freely,  but  all  was  good-natured  and  har¬ 
monious.  There  was  no  undue  criticism, 
and  all  were  encouraged  and  hopeful 
for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  After  the  fixing  of  prices  by  the 
Association  in  September,  circular  let¬ 
ters  were  sent  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
local  unions  throughout  the  milk-pro¬ 
ducing  sections,  and  these  in  turn  wrote 
to  their  dealers  advising  them  what  the 
price  would  be  for  the  future.  There 
were  several  reports  from  these  local 
secretaries,  and  in  many  cases  the  price 
had  been  accepted  by  the  buyers.  In 
other  cases,  where  the  price  had  been 
refused,  new  dealers  were  found  ready 
to  take  the  milk  at  the  prices  demanded. 
The  meeting  last  week  passed  a  unani¬ 
mous  resolution  sustaining  the  action  of 
the  board  of  directors,  and  sales  com¬ 
mittee,  in  the  prices  they  had  made,  and 
pledging  themselves  to  insist  on  the 
payment  of  this  price.  Where  this  price 
is  refused  the  local  sections  are  request¬ 
ed  to  notify  the  secretary  of  the  central 
Association,  H.  T.  Coon,  Little  York,  N. 
Y.,  and  the  sales  committee  promised  to 
take  it  up  and  assist  in  disposing  of  the 
milk  at  the  Association  prices. 

Farmers’  Creameries. — I  was  glad  to 
note  that  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
producers  present  was  in  favor  of  the 
farmers  owning  their  own  creameries 
and  their  own  shipping  stations.  Many 
reports  and  incidents  were  related  show¬ 
ing  the  wisdom,  yes,  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  this  provision.  Numerous  inci¬ 
dents  were  related  of  dealers  going  to 
towns  where  the  farmers  had  no  means 
of  caring  for  their  own  milk,  and  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  these  conditions,  buy¬ 
ing  at  a  ridiculously  low  price.  Then 
this  would  be  used  as  a  precedent  in 
other  places  to  show  the  alleged  market 
prcie  of  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  farmers  had  their  own  creamery  or 
their  own  shipping  station,  they  were 
always  able  to  demand  better  prices.  If 
one  dealer  did  not  pay  it  another  would, 
and  usually,  when  they  find  that  the 
producers  are  in  earnest  about  demand¬ 
ing  a  price,  and  taking  care  of  their  own 
product  when  their  price  is  refused,  the 
dealer  comes  to  the  producers’  demands, 
which  to  the  credit  and  good  sense  of 
the  producers  have  never  been  unrea¬ 
sonable  even  in  this  time  of  short  sup¬ 
ply,  hut  even  if  anything  a  little  below 
what  they  would  be  justified  in  de¬ 
manding  for  the  product. 

Adulterated  Milk. — The  evil  of 
adulteration,  which  consists  in  the  most 
part  of  removing  part  of  the  cream  from 
milk,  and  selling  the  remainder  as  the 
full  product  of  the  cow,  received  con¬ 
siderable  attention.  Secretary  Coon 
spoke  forcibly  on  this  phase  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  and  asked  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  State  to  use  the  same 
efforts  to  prevent  the  adulteration  by 
dealers  that  they  now  justly  use  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  producers  from  doing  so.  The 
dealers,  he  said,-  could  make  cheaper 
milk  by  adulteration  than  the  producer 
can  through  the  honest  cow.  Assistant 
Commissioner  Preston  spoke  on  this 
subject  in  behalf  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  and  explained  how  difficult  it 
is  to  find  a  case  against  the  dealer,  even 
when  it  is  known  that  the  skimming 
process  has  been  going  on.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  comes  from  not  being  able  to  get 
sufficient  evidence  that  would  justify  a 
jury  in  conviction,  though  everyone 
might  feel  satisfied  that  the  adulteration 
had  actually  taken  place.  Where  coop¬ 
erative  creameries  and  shipping  stations 
are  built  and  controlled  by  the  farmers 
they  are  not  always  managed  by  them. 
In  some  cases  they  are  rented  to  private 
creamerymen  and  dealers,  who  at  the 


same  time  guarantee  the  Association 
price  for  the  milk  during  the  time  their 
lease  holds  for  the  property.  In  this 
way  the  producers  get  a  dividend  on 
their  investment,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  a  satisfactory  market  for  their 
milk.  It  saves  the  producers  the  details 
of  the  business,  and  when  the  leasehold¬ 
er  is  responsible,  or  gives  satisfactory 
security,  it  seems  like  a  most  desirable 
arrangement. 

A  Producers’  Creamery. — The  pro¬ 
ducers  at  Starrucca,  Pa.,  have  organized 
a  company  among  themselves,  and 
placed  a  contract  for  building  a  cream¬ 
ery,  which  will  serve  as  a  good  example 
of  the  right  way  to  do  it.  It  will  hard¬ 
ly  meet  the  approval  of  the  creamery 
promoters,  who  like  to  build  creameries 
at  exorbitantly  high  prices,  but  the  plan 
will  recommend  itself  to  producers  in 
other  sections.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Starrucca  people  went  to  contractors  in 
their  own  town,  and  got  an  estimate  for 
the  building  and  equipments  that  they 
wanted,  and  stipulated  that  it  must  be 
completed  by  or  before  December  1.  This 
is  to  be  a  shipping  station  and  butter 
factory  combined.  The  main  building 
is  30x50,  with  an  ice  house  30x40,  and 
an  engine  room  18x30.  The  building  is 
sided,  sheathed  with  paper  on  both  sides 
of  the  studding,  ceiled  inside  and  paint¬ 
ed,  and  the  whole  thing  completed  for 
$1,425.50.  A  creamery  of  this  kind  put 
up  by  the  cooperative  creameries  would 
cost  at  their  regular  charges  little  if  any 
short  of  $4,000.  The  plan  is  to  rent  the 
creamery  to  a  man  who  will  at  the  same 
time  contract  for  the  milk.  There  is  a 
private  dealers’  creamery  within  a  few 
rods  of  the  present  building.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Lloyd,  at  Starrucca,  Pa.,  is  secretary  of 
this  company,  and  where  other  pro¬ 
ducers  are  combining  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  he  would  probably  be  willing  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

Milk  Prices.— The  directors  issued  a 
declaration  of  purposes  in  which  they 
recounted  the  low  prices  to  which  milk 
had  declined  in  March,  1898,  when  the 
present  organization  took  up  the  work, 
the  lowest  price  for  that  year  being  1% 
cent  per  quart.  In  addition  to  this  they 
called  attention  to  the  discouragements 
arising  from  a  designed  lack  of  uniform 
price,  and  the  custom  of  adulterating 
milk  alter  leaving  the  producer,  particu 
larly  in  the  matter  of  shipping  partly- 
skimmed  milk  into  the  market  as  the 
full  product  of  the  cow.  The  present 
purpose  of  the  organization  is  declared 
to  be:  To  secure  a  uniform  reasonable 
living  price  to  the  producer  for  his  milk; 
to  promote  reforms  in  its  production,  so 
as  to  obtain  a  pure,  clean,  healthy  prod¬ 
uct;  to  protect  it  from  adulteration  be¬ 
fore  and  after  it  reaches  the  hands  of 
the  middlemen;  to  lessen  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  unnecessary  expense  in  getting 
the  milk  from  the  producer  to  the  con¬ 
sumer;  and  to  increase  its  use  as  a  food 
by  giving  to  the  consumer  at  a  reason 
able  price,  pure,  unadulterated  milk  in 
good  condition.  To  secure  such  ends 
they  asic  the  cooperation  of  all  pro 
ducers,  and  invite  the  help  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  fair-minded  dealers.  They 
also  pledge  the  State  and  city  authorities 
assistance  in  detecting,  and  bringing  to 
justice,  all  who  adulterate  milk,  and  call 
special  attention  to  the  practice  of  some 
unscrupulous  dealers  who  skim  the  milk 
in  part  and  then  send  it  to  market  as 
the  full  product,  of  the  cow.  The  meet¬ 
ing  heartily  indorsed  these  declarations. 
The  following  resolution  was  also 
adopted: 

Resolved,  Tnat  our  members  are  re¬ 
quested  to  avoid  all  contracts  in  future 
for  their  product  without  consulting 
with  our  officials.  The  directors  espe¬ 
cially  recommend  local  associations  to 
build  and  own  their  shipping  stations  as 
far  as  possible,  and  thus  be  independent 
of  the  buyers  of  milk. 

The  directors  elected  the  old  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  the  only  change 
being  that  the  offices  of  secretary  and 
treasurer  were  combined  in  one  office 
under  Mr.  Coon,  and  the  separate  office 
of  treasurer  abandoned.  The  secretary 
draws  $1,000  a  year,  and  the  other  offi¬ 
cers,  I  believe,  serve  without  compen¬ 
sation,  except  for  expenses.  The  finan¬ 
cial  report  of  the  secretary  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  at  this  meeting,  but  it  is  prom¬ 
ised  for  the  near  future. 

The  deliberations  of  this  meeting  were 
■characterized  by  fairness,  consideration 
of  every  interest  and  yet  a  determined 
purpose  to  stand  together  and  insist  on 
the  just  rights  of  the  producers.  The 
present  responsible  dealers  will  promote 
their  own  future  interests  by  treating 
with  them  now  on  an  equitable  basis 
These  farmers  are  going  to  have  a  say 
about  the  price  of  milk.  They  have 
adopted  the  one  method  that  will  give 
them  that  say.  They  will  put  the  milk 
into  their  own  factories,  and  tne  dealers 
will  either  go  to  them  for  the  milk,  or 
forfeit  their  city  trade  to  them  entire 

ly.  J.  J.  D, 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS  -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 

ANCHOR  )  , 

>  Cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN  1 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN  I 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED  SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


New  York. 


Ch.ic.lg' 


iSt.  Louis. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  Sc  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL 

Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


H 


ALF  the  trouble  people  have  with 
paint,  nowadays,  is  because  they 


hurry  the  painter.  If  you  want  the 
old-fashioned  kind  of  painting  —  the  kind 
that  lasts  —  employ  a  competent 
painter  and  see  that  he  uses  Pure 
“  old  Dutch  process  ”  White 
Lead  [these  in  margin  are  gen¬ 
uine  brands]  and  allow  time 
enough  between  coats  for  the 

o 

paint  to  dry. 

PI)PP  For  colors  use  National  Lead  Com- 
FKrK*  pany’3  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Col¬ 
ors.  Any  shade  desired  is  readily 
obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  full  information  and 
showing  samples  of  Colors,  also  pamphlet  entitled 
“Uncle  Sam's  Experience  With  Paints”  for¬ 
warded  upon  application. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  Street,  New  York . 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  Is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


"  Patent  Pending. 

Designed  expressly  for  Farmers,  Thrashers,  Well- 
Drillers.  Simple,  Strong,  Durable— Absolutely  Safe. 
Mention  this  paper.  Manufactured  by  The  Bing¬ 
hamton  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  V 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Our  Specialty :  Small  Engines, 
1,2,3  and  5  H.  P.,  for  farmers, 
and  stock  men.  Power  and 
efHcienoy  guaranteed.  Write 
for  our  catalogue,  stating  your 
needs. 

Bates  &  Edmonds  Motor  Co., 

Box  3133,  Lansing,  Mich. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 


USED 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

Stat ionarien , Portables,  Ji ttgines, 
Pumps  ami  lloisters 

8tate  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III . 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines 

Cheapest  and  Safest 
Power  known.  For 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Send  for  Catalog 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York 


FARQUHAR 

VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 

SAW  MILL 


AND 


STEEL 

RoonriG 


THE  0MLY 
TOOLS  YOU 
MEED. 


5000  Squares 

BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 

Bought  at  Receivers  Sales,  sheets  either  tint, 
corrugated  or  “  V  ”  crimped.  XA  fl  C 

Price  per  square  of  10  x  10  feet  Jn  i  ■  / 

or  100  square  feet .  » 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer  is  re¬ 
quired  to  lay  this  roofing.  Wo  furnish  FREE 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  lay  it.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  .No.57 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  ns  at 
SHERIFF’S  and  RECEIVER'S  SALES.  . 
•*Our  Prices  arc  ON  E-  HALF  oi'others.’ 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  35th  and  Iron  Sts  -  Chicago. 


Manufactured  by  the 
Salem  Iron  Works, 
Salem.  N.  C. 


DRILLING 
_  Machines 

Over  70  sixes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horsepowers. 
8trong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanio  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  VIELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STAND AR  D V 

STEAM  PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS. «.ll .  / 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  HSI  Wf?-"- 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS 

AURORA. ILL  -  CHICAGO-  OALLAS.TEX 


nsr 


AJAX  S'  ENGINE 

Kapid,  accurate,  strong  and 
simple,  with  large  capacity. 

Engines  on  sills  or  wheels. 

Strong  and  safe.  No  Far- 
qulmr  Boiler  lias  ever 
exploded.  Send  for  catalog 
of  Portable  Engines.Shingle 
Mills,  Threshing  Machines, 

Stationary  Engines  and  - 

Boilers,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Implements 
generally.  A.  B.  Fanjuliar  Co.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


CRE  OF  CORN  I 


and  it**  possibilities  under  the  Silage 

I  system— being  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE ” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL 

•  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Revised  and  up-to-date,  neat- 
I  ly  bound  into  a  volume  of  ‘.‘34  pages.  Itembraces  fullinform- 
!  ation  from  planting  to  feeding  the  cron,  and  includes  working 

(plans  and  spec  ideations  for  building  all  silos.  Also  embraces:  | 

I  —Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  And  illustrations  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 
{  rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com- 
I  pounded  rations,  etc.  Mulled  for  lOe. 

!  coin  or  stumps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


CAN’T  AFFORD 

to  waste  feed  simply  because  you  have 
lots  of  it.  Utilize  every  bit  of  it.  Grind 
it  with  the  best  mill  made,  t  he 

iCTAD  FEED 

9  I  A  If  GRINDER 

Shortest  sweep;  mest  rapid,  less  liable 
to  get  out  of  order.  It  grinds  all  grains, 
either  alone  or  mixed,  and  grind*  ear 
Corn,  dry,  damp  or  frozen.  Never 
chokes.  Send  for  circulars,  prices,  etc. 
I  \y e  make  good  power  mills,  too. 

STAR  MFC.  CO.,  13  Depot  Street,  New  Lexington,  Ohio. 


A 


WINCHESTER 


“NEW  RIVAL” 
FACTORY  LOADED  SHOTGUN 


SHELLS 

NEW  •RIVAL” 


No  black  powder  shells  on  the  market  compare  with  the  ‘‘NEW  ‘RIVAL 
in  uniformity  and  strong  shooting  qualities.  Sure  fire  and  waterproof. 


uniformity 
Get  the  genuine. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

The  Isabella  Grape. — Despite  the 
great  number  of  fine  grapes  constantly 
being  introduced  the  Rural  people  re¬ 
tain  a  liking  for  the  old  Isabella,  once 
the  hope  of  northern  vineyardists  when 
the  Catawba  had  begun  to  fail  from  the 
inroads  of  fungous  diseases.  Th  Isabella 
retained  its  commercial  importance  un¬ 
til  it  was  displaced  by  the  earlier  and 
more  productive  Concord,  nearly  50 
years  ago,  and  is  now  only  found  about 
old  establishments  and  in  the  gardens 
of  occasional  amateurs  who  like  to  hold 
fast  to  a  good  thing.  The  emancipation 
of  American  vineyards  from  the  foreign 
system  of  training  to  stakes  is  perhaps 
due  more  to  the  Isabella  than  any  other 
native  grape.  When  this  vigorous  va¬ 
riety  is  cramped  and  close-pruned  the  re¬ 
sult  is  almost  invariably  a  few  thin  clus¬ 
ters  of  poorly-colored  sour  grapes,while 
if  canes  from  the  same  vines  are  allowed 
to  extend  at  will  on  a  trellis,  or  run 
riot  over  neighboring  tree-tops  the  re¬ 
sulting  bunches  of  fruits  will,  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  season,  develop  in  great  perfection, 
and  attain  their  peculiarly  rich  and  vin¬ 
ous  flavor.  The  pruning  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  cutting  out  slender  and  old 
canes  entirely,  and  shortening  the  spurs 
on  the  long  canes  of  bearing  wood  to 
one  or  two  buds.  No  variety  is  better 
adapted  for  training  on  tall  trellises, 
porches,  etc.,  or  about  farm  buildings,  as 
its  great  vigor  and  dense  foliage  render 
it  an  attractiva  object  during  the  whole 
growing  season.  Fig.  275  represents  a 
medium  bunch  of  Isabella  grapes,  grown 
on  a  trellis  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  the 
vine  having  been  planted  to  furnish 
shade  for  a  porch.  With  no  special  care 
or  fertilization  this  vine  is  making  a 
remarkable  growth,  some  of  the  canes 
extending  over  18  feet  this  season.  The 
appearance  of  well-ripened  Isabellas, 
with  their  heavy  bloom,  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  the  flavor,  to  our  taste,  is  not 
excelled  by  any  of  the  later  introduc¬ 
tions  in  blacK  grapes,  though  the  thick 
skin  and  trace  of  muskiness  may  be  ob¬ 
jectionable  to  some.  The  Isabella  grape 
was  brought  north  from  the  Carolinas 
by  Mrs.  Isabella  Gibbs,  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  as  early  as  1816,  and  was  afterwards 
named  for  her  and  introduced  to  cul¬ 
tivation.  Although  a  great  improvement 
on  the  grapes  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  long  monopoliz¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  growers,  the  Isabella 
has  not  produced  many  varieties  of 
merit,  being  in  this  respect,  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  Concord,  with  its  numerous 
and  widely-cultivated  progeny.  Brown’s 
Seedling,  from  William  B.  Brown,  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  seems  to  be  a  descendant 
of  Isabella,  possessing  the  valuable  qual¬ 
ities  of  early  ripening,  great  hardiness 
and  a  noticeably  sweet  flavor.  It  is  not 
the  equal  in  sprightliness  of  its  parent, 
but  is  the  best  grape  of  its  season  we 
have  tasted.  We  received  a  basket  of 
these  grapes  from  the  originator  early 
in  September,  before  any  well-ripened 
northern  grapes  could  be  found  in  the 
market,  and  they  were  in  excellent  table 
condition.  It  is  rather  singular  that  a 
seedling  of  so  late  a  grape  as  the  Isa¬ 
bella  should  develop  the  feature  of  ex¬ 
treme  earliness. 

Bucic-iiorn  as  a  Lawn  Cover. — The 
narrow-leaved  plantain,  Plantago  lan- 
ceolata,  also  known  as  Rib-grass  and 
Buck-horn,  is  one  of  the  commonest 
pests  in  our  eastern  dooryards,  and 
shares  inis  unenviable  distinction  with 
the  common  plantain,  P.  major,  and  the 
dandelion.  Like  many  of  our  most  trou¬ 
blesome  weeds  it  came  to  us  from  Eu¬ 
rope  as  an  adulteration  in  grass  and 
clover  seeds,  but  has  become  abundant¬ 
ly  naturalized  over  the  greater  part  of 


eastern  North  America.  It  is  a  tough 
and  persistent  perennial,  forming  a 
heavy  crown  which  is  but  little  affected 
by  any  stress  of  weather,  and  sends  up 
its  conical  flower  scapes  with  the  most 
annoying  regularity  during  the  fiercest 
droughts.  Like  the  common  plantain, 
it  can  only  be  eradicated  by  persistent 
digging,  but  differs  in  being  able  to 
thrive  in  poor  and  thin  soils.  A  neigh¬ 
boring  lawn  of  several  acres  extent  has 
become  so  covered  with  Buck-horn 
through  years  of  neglect,  as  nearly  to 
exclude  the  grasses  originally  planted. 
When  a  new  owner  took  possession  last 
Spring  he  was  told  he  must  expend  a 
considerable  amount  in  plowing  up,  fer¬ 
tilizing  and  reseeding  this  lawn  if  he 
ever  expected  it  to  present  a  respectable 
appearance.  Being  occupied  with  other 
alterations  he  did  nothing  of  the  sort, 
but  kept  the  plot  close  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  by  alternate  use  of  an  ordinary  farm 
mowing  macnine  and  the  usual  horse 
lawn  mower.  The  result  has  been  sur¬ 
prisingly  good,  as  the  frequent  clipping 
and  rolling  caused  the  Rib-grass  to  stool 
out  and  nearly  cover  the  ground.  While 
the  lawn  would  not  bear  close  inspec¬ 
tion,  the  distant  effect  of  tne  close-set 
green  leaves  was  most  refreshing  during 
the  frequent  drougnts  that  browned 
most  other  vegetation.  During  late  Au¬ 
gust  an  undergrowth  of  urab-grass 
sprung  up,  filling  t„e  few  vacancies, 
making  an  unusual  instance  of  a  fair¬ 
looking  lawn,  composed  almost  entirely 
of  “weeds.”  As  Buck-horn  is  bound  to 
stay  with  us  any  way  it  might  be  well 
to  test  us  capacity  for  producing  a  good 
turf  when  untroubled  by  competition 
with  other  plants.  It  is  said  to  Be  oc¬ 
casionally  planted  in  Europe  for  for¬ 
age  in  sheep  pastures  and  nenyards. 

Petroleum  as  a  Scale  Cure. — The 
peach,  pear,  plum,  apple  and  cherry 
trees  we  sprayed  with  pure  crude  petro¬ 
leum  last  Spring  have  since  grown  nor¬ 
mally  in  all  respects  except  that  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  apparently-sound  fruit 
buds  failed  to  open,  and  the  bloom  was 
more  scanty  than  our  unsprayed  trees. 
The  growth  oi  these  trees  has  been  very 
satisfactory,  and  most  of  the  fruit  set 
ripened  very  finely.  The  bark  in  many 
places  is  still  dark  and  greasy,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  form  an  inviting  lodge¬ 
ment  for  any  form  of  insect  life.  Close 
inspections  made  almost  weekly 
throughout  the  Summer,  have  failed  to 
disclose  any  living  scales  on  the  treated 
trees,  while  two  or  three  unsprayed 
check  trees  rearby  have  been  swarm¬ 
ing  with  the  newly-hatched  larvae; 
among  which  we  are  glad  to  find  several 
species  of  ladybug  at  work  The  spraying 
was  very  thoroughly  done,  every  twig 
and  branch  being  well  darkened  with 
the  oil.  Within  a  week  all  the  scales 
that  could  be  found  appeared  dead  and 
blackened.  This  is  quite  conclusive 
proof  to  us  that  fresh  petroleum  is  a 
fairly  safe  and  most  effective  antidote  to 
the  San  Jose  scale  under  our  local  condi¬ 
tions,  and  a  more  extended  trial  will  be 
made  the  coming  Winter.  We  propose  to 
cut  back  quite  severely  the  tops  of  all 
trees  found  to  harbor  living  scales  in 
order  to  reduce  the  surface  to  be  treated 
to  the  smallest  practicable  extent,  and 
to  spray  thoroughly  with  me  freshest 
petroleum  we  can  obtain,  during  late 
February,  going  over  each  tree  twice  in 
order  to  cover  the  entire  surface  above 
ground.  Although  this  portion  of  New 
Jersey  lias  been  infected  with  the  Per¬ 
nicious  scale  for  nearly  10  years  the 
damage  is  still  practically  confined  to 
nursery  stock,  and  newly-set  fruit  trees. 
We  have  looked  in  vain  for  traces  of 
damage  to  large  bearing  trees  which  ' 
have  long  been  exposed  to  infection,  but 
never  have  been  able  to  find  them.  Some 
young  peach  trees  which  harbored  a  few 
live  scales  last  Spring  seem  to  be  exempt 
from  them  now,  proDably  due  to  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Two-spotted  ladybug,  as. 
numbers  of  this  pretty  little  scale-eater 
were  noticed  on  the  branches  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  We  did  not  care  to  risk 
the  petroleum  treatment  on  too  many 
trees  at  once,  and  gave  these  trees  the 
benefit  of  a  year’s  grace,  with  seemingly 
good  results.  w.  v.  f. 


Coal  has  advanced  $1.50  per  ton,  but  a  Rochester 
Radiator  will  save  one-half  your  fuel.— Adv. 


THE  SUDDUTH  PEAR. 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  have 
been  several  inquiries  and  statements, 
in  TnE  R.  N.-Y.  about  the  Sudduth  pear. 
In  some  of  the  western  rural  papers 
there  has  been  much  recent  discussion 
about  this  pear,  some  thinking  ft  iden¬ 
tical  with  Birkett,  another  western  seed¬ 
ling,  but  this  has  been  shown  quite  con¬ 
clusively  to  be  a  mistake.  At  least,  the 


mstory  of  the  Sudduth  has  been  well 
established  to  be  as  follows: 

In  the  year  1820  Thomas  Constant, 
who  emigrated  from  Xenia,  O.,  to  near 
Williamsville,  Ill.,  took  with  him  some 
pear  seeds,  and  planted  them  there. 
From  one  of  them  came  the  Sudduth. 
The  farm  on  which  it  stood  changed 
hands  several  times,  at  one  time  be¬ 
longing  to  Judge  S.  T.  Logan,  Lincoln’s 
law  partner.  Ail  the  owners  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  tree  prized  the  fruit  and  the  unfail¬ 
ing  productiveness  and  health  of  the 
tree.  Judge  Logan  sold  the  farm  to 
Titus  buddutn  and  from  him  the  variety 
gets  tne  name.  Several  neighbors  had 
grafted  trees  from  the  original  many 
years  ago,  and  all  have  been  very  pro¬ 
ductive  and  healthy;  no  blight  having 
ever  affected  any  of  the  trees,  down  to 
the  youngest  nursery  trees  now  stand¬ 
ing,  so  reports  say.  The  productivity 
of  the  variety  is  remarkable.  The  orig¬ 
inal  tree  has  been  known  to  bear  121 
bushels  in  one  year,  and  this  is  not  so 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  it  has  a  girth  of  over  10  feet 
at  the  smallest  part  of  the  Dody,  and  a 
height  of  60  feet,  it  bore  75  bushels  for 
each  of  three  successive  years.  Some  of 
the  younger  trees  have  borne  40  bushels 
in  one  year;  and  those  not  over  three 
years  from  tne  bud,  standing  in  nursery 
rows,  have  each  borne  several  pears. 

Not  long  since  I  received  three  Sud¬ 
duth  pears  from  Augustine  &  Co.  of 
Illinois,  who  have  control  of.  the  stock 
of  this  variety.  They  had  been  four 
days  in  the  mails,  were  fully  ripe,  and 
each  had  begun  to  rot  a  little.  But  they 
were  in  such  condition  as  to  enable  me 
to  make  drawings  and  critical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  tne  fruit.  The  size  is  medium, 
and  the  shape  similar  to  that  of  most 
pears,  being  pyramidal,  with  slight  de¬ 
pressions  at  both  stem  and  calyx,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Fig.  274,  page  718.  The 
surface  is  a  little  uneven  or  lumpy,  and 
the  color  pale  green,  with  no  sign  of 
yellow  or  blush.  On  this  account  it 
would  not  be  considered  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  pear.  The  flesh  is  white,  quite  soft, 
but  not  very  juicy,  when  fully  ripe,  and 
has  some  “grit”  or  hard  specks  mixed 
through  it,  especially  about  the  core  and 
calyx.  Its  flavor  is  mild  subacid,  pleas¬ 
ant  but  not  rich  or  spicy.  The  quality 
I  would  call  only  medium,  if  the  speci¬ 
mens  examined  are  characteristic,  which 
I  think  is  true.  In  season  it  would  come 
about  with  Sheldon  or  a  little  earlier. 
All  things  considered,  the  Sudduth  may 
come  to  be  one  of  our  business  pears  be¬ 
cause  of  its  resistance  to  blight  and 
great  bearing  qualities,  but  it  is  not  high 
enough  in  quality  to  take  a  place  among 
the  dessert  pears.  It  would  be  well  to 
test  it  generally  h.  e.  van  deman. 


FOOD  MEDICINE 

Scott’s  emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil  is  equally  food  and  medi¬ 
cine. 

A  little  of  itsets  the  stomach 
at  work  on  some  easy  food — 
that  is  medicine. 

How  does  it  “set  the  stomach 
at  work?”  By  making  strength ; 
by  creating  strength  :  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  oil  into  body  and  life 
— that  is  food. 

We’ll  send  you  a  little  to  try,  if  you  like. 

SCOTT  &BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street.  New  York. 


One  Layer 


OF 


Cabot’s  Sheathing 


Rat,IS52.:» 


is  as  warm  as 

SIX  LAYERS 


of  common  sheathing  paper.  Makes 
houses,  stables,  barns,  poultry  houses, 
etc.,  wind  and  frost  proof,  and  costs 
less  than  ic.  a  foot.  Send  for  a  sample. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

81  Kilby  Street,  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  Central  Points. 


0  GET  MORE  EGGS 
Your  HensMustBe 
Kept  Warm  end  Dry 

USE  W  •  •  fc?  * 

NEPONSET 

ROPE  ROOFING 


To  keep  out  wind,  frost,  rain  and  snow 
from  Fowl- Houses  there’s  no  better 
low-cost  roofing  and  siding  than 
“Neponset.”  Contains  no  tar.  Given 
an  occasional  coat  of  paint  it  will  last 
for  years.  Costs  about  a  cent  per  square 
foot.  Sold  by  dealers  in  rolls  of  100,  250 
and  500  square  feet  respectively,  each 
roll  containing  necessary  tin  caps  and 
nails.  F'or  a  permanent  roofing  and 
siding  use 

Paroid  Ready  Roofing. 

Postal  Maps  Booklet,  samples  of  Xeponset  ” 
and  "Paroid.”  also  mime  of  nearest  dealer. 

F.  W. Bird k Son, East  Walpole,  Mass.; Chicago,  III. 


Trial. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  80 


Day*’ 

Guaranteed.  Double 
and  Combination  Beam 

OSGOOD  103  Central  St. 


Catalog  Free.  Write  now.  Bl  N C H  A MTON,  N  .  Y . 


4  Buggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  87.25 
with  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  11.00 

I  make  all  sizes  &  grades.  Send  for  cat.  giving 
instructions  for  ordering.  Special  Grade 
Wheels  for  repair  ivork.f  5.50.  ft  prepaid,  if  you 
write  to-day.  W.  R.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall  Pa 


We  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World*  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Save  50  Per  Cent 

by  building  your  own  fence 
with  a  SUPERIOR  FENCE 
MACHINE.  Yoncan  build 
any  kind  of  fence  you  de¬ 
sire  with  It.  Ask  your 
Hardware  Dealer  for  one; 
if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
we  will  send  one  on  receipt 
Of  price.  84.75.  SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE 
CO.,  182  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit.  Mich. 


How  Do  You  Do 

fencing?  If  with  wire,  I’ugc  ought  to  please  you. 

L-  15.  Robertson,  Receiver, 

PACK  M’OVKX  MIRK  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 
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AMERICAN 

FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE 

FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Best  steel  wires  heavily  galvanized.  Strong, 
economical,  eflicient,  durable.  Local  agents 
everywhere.  If  no  agent  in  your  town  write 
to  the  makers. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 


The  Man 
With  the  Scoop 

knows  that  the  best  fork  for 
handling  potatoes,  corn  or 
vegetables  is  the 

DIAMOND 

Scoop  Fork. 

Ten  or  twelve  oval  tines  with 
flat  points, made  of  onejpiece  of 
solid  steel.  Does  not  bruise  or 
cut  the  vegetables.  Screens 
out  the  dirt.  It  will  out-wear 
several  wire  or  steel  scoops.  It 
screens  coal  and  lime.  Best  for 
Hue  manure.  Ask  dealers  for 
the  JUunioud.  Send  for  free 
catalog  of  hoes,  rakes,  etc. 

We  make  a  special  fork  for 
handling  beets. 

ASHTABULA  TOOL  CO., 

Ashtabula,  0. 


1000 
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HOPE  PERU  HOTES. 

A  Lazy  Frost. — Up  to  October  15  Jack 
Frost  had  failed  to  ring  the  doorbell. 
This  is  three  weeks  later  than  usual,  and 
several  crops  made  the  most  of  his  de¬ 
lay.  The  Velvet  beans  have  formed  both 
flowers  ana  seeds.  I  do  not,  however, 
consider  them  valuable  enough  to  try 
again.  We  uave  no  further  use  for  Vel¬ 
vet  or  Soy  beans.  The  late  varieties  of 
cow  peas,  like  Clay  and  Wonderful,  are 
forming  seed,  but  I  still  consider  Early 
Black  best  for  our  latitude.  .  .  .  We 
have  grown  a  fair  crop  of  peanuts. 
Uncle  Ed  brought  the  seed  from  Florida 
and  we  planted  them  more  for  fun  than 
anything  else.  The  late  season  has  en¬ 
abled  the  plants  to  make  a  crop  of  nuts. 
To  tne  children  this  is  about  the  best 
crop  on  the  farm.  .  .  .  The  second 

crop  of  cow-pea  vines,  where  we  cut  the 
first  for  hay,  is  quite  large.  In  an  ordi¬ 
nary  season  this  would  be  little  or  noth¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Those  southern  potatoes 

which  were  planted  July  8  have  ma¬ 
tured.  Most  of  the  vines  died  naturally, 
and  the  tubers  are  nearly  full  size 
though,  as  i  have  said,  there  are  only 
two  or  three  in  a  hill.  .  .  .  About 
August  1  we  planted  Early  Minnesota 
sweet  corn  in  the  missing  hills  of  this 
potato  field.  We  have  actually  had  a 
fair  number  of  ears  from  this  corn,  and 
beans  planted  at  the  same  time  have  ma¬ 
tured.  These  are  some  advantages  of 
this  late  season. 

Autumn  Reflections. — I  wonder 
whether  you  have  ever  spent  a  couple  of 
hours  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  about  as 
follows:  It  is  the  middle  of  October. 
There  was  a  steady  rain  all  night,  and 
Nature  has  not  even  wiped  the  sweat  off 
her  face.  The  air  is  full  of  a  heavy 
drizzle  of  rain,  and  the  far-off  hills  look 
wet  and  gray.  The  crows  fly  croaking 
out  of  the  cornfield.  You  think  of  the 
potatoes  undug  in  that  wet  hillside.  The 
rain  is  leacnmg  out  that  corn  fodder. 
There  is  so  much  to  be  done  before  Win¬ 
ter  comes,  and  this  drizzle  spoils  .it  all. 
You  sit  down  on  a  stone  wall  and  look 
out  over  the  valley.  The  children  have 
been  following  after,  but  you  have  been 
so  absorbed  with  your  own  thoughts 
that  you  hardly  knew  they  were  there. 
Their  eyes  follow  yours  across  to  the 
far-off  hills,  but  there  they  stop,  while 
yours  go  on  year  after  year  away  back 
to  childhood.  There  you  sit  like  an  old 
boy,  thinking  a  perfect  jumble  of 
thoughts  in  the  old  faces  and  old  forms 
near  at  hand,  until  the  Bud  pulls  your 
arm  and  says.  “Father,  it’s  raining!” 
Sure  enougn,  a  big  raindrop  hits  your 
nose  and  rolls  along  it  to  the  end.  You 
can  only  see  the  home  valley  now,  ana 
you  realize  once  more  that  you  are  a 
fat  man  with  graying  hair  and  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  rheumatism  sitting  on  a  damp 
stone  wall.  The  Madame  probably  has 
dinner  ready,  and  with  the  little  Bud 
holding  tight  to  your  hand  down  the 
hill  you  go  smiling  after  all.  And  what 
for?  Why,  to  think  that  year  after  year 
Nature  has  gone  into  mourning  over  the 
ruin  of  her  beautiful  dress,  only  to  come 
out  again  fairer  and  more  hopeful  than 
ever.  Eat  your  dinner,  old  man!  Eat 
your  dinner  and  be  thankful  there  are 
not  more  things  over  the  hills  that  you 
do  not  like  to  think  about. 

Windfall  Apples.— The  high  wind 
blew  many  of  our  apples  from  the  trees. 
I  wanted  io  see  what  such  fruit  would 
bring,  so  we  picked  up  four  barrels  of 
fruit  and  shipped  them  to  a  New  York 
commission  uouse.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the 
returns: 

Four  bbls.  of  apples  at  .S5 . $3.40 


Commission  . 34 

Freight  . 1.04 

Total  . 1.38  $2.02 


That  makes  about  50  cents  a  barrel 
net.  Tne  apples  were  worth  more  than 
that  if  we  figure  their  food  value,  but 
when  I  saw  the  vast  piles  of  fruit  that 
were  rushed  in  after  that  gale  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  that  they  brought  what  they  did. 
The  market  was  crowded  with  windfall 
fruit,  and  it  could  not  realize  its  true 
value.  Billy  Berkshire  and  his  friends 


are  paying  us  fair  prices  for  the  bruised 
fruit. 

Potato  Digging. — Mr.  William  Ban- 
ford,  of  Mecosta  Co.,  Mich.,  sends  this 
interesting  account  of  his  method  of 
handling  potatoes. 

How  about  digging  potatoes?  Will  the 
Hope  Farm  man  tell  us  how  much  it  cost 
him  per  100  bushels  to  put  them  in  piles 
with  his  Hoover  digger?  We  have  tried  a 
number  of  different  diggers  but  have 
thrown  them  on  one  side  and  dig  with  the 
fork.  We  hire  for  $1  per  day,  and  one  man 
will  dig  75  to  90  bushels  per  day.  One  man 
will  pick  up  for  two  to  dig  if  he  is  a 
hustler.  I  smooth  off  the  ground  for  a 
circle  of  about  eight  feet  in  diameter,  put¬ 
ting  the  soil  into  a  ridge  around  the  circle 
to  keep  the  potatoes  from  rolling  off.  A 
circle  of  this  size  will  hold  40  or  50  bushels. 
Cover  with  tops  and  then  with  a  light  cov¬ 
ering  of  earth.  They  will  be  perfectly  safe 
until  the  holidays.  I  do  this  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  When  I  am  digging  I  want  to  use 
every  minute  until  the  work  is  done.  When 
I  haul  them  to  the  cellar  direct  from  the 
held  I  am  sure  to  have  some  rotting  when 
I  move  them;  I  do  not  put  them  in  unul 
the  middle  or  latter  part  of  November; 
when  I  am  ready  I  pull  the  dirt  and  tops 
off  with  a  hoe,  take  the  hoe  and  pull  the 
dirt  from  the  ridge  on  one  side,  and  with  a 
potato  scoop  I  can  till  the  crates  as  fast 
as  a  man  wishes  to  load  them.  What  x 
want  to  sea  through  the  Winter  goes  into 
the  cellar;  those  1  keep  over  till  Spring  go 
into  pits.  My  pit  is  seven  feet  wide  and 
three  feet  deep,  with  two  boards  in  the 
bottom,  so  1  can  use  the  scoop.  Make  the 
pit  as  long  as  you  need,  but  no  wider; 
mine  is  in  clay  ground.  I  have  used  it  for 
10  years.  I  fill  it  nicely  full,  not  rounding 
it  too  much;  cover  with  a  good  coat  of 
straw  and  eight  or  10  inches  of  earth;  then 
draw  some  potato  tops  from  the  field  and 
put  one  foot  thick  over  the  pit.  They  are 
much  better  than  manure.  The  ground  will 
not  freeze  under  them  if  there  is  any  snow. 
To  take  them  out  commence  on  the  end  of 
the  pit  with  the  shovel  board  in,  pull  off 
the  tops  and  dirt.  Take  out  as  many  as 
you  want,  putting  some  straw  over  the 
potatoes  when  you  are  through,  and  put¬ 
ting  the  tops  and  dirt  back  over  them  until 
such  a  time  as  you  wish  to  handle  again. 
They  will  be  perfectly  safe.  Shall  we  sell 
this  Fall?  1  say  no;  potatoes  are  a  short 
crop.  The  market  will  be  filled  and  prices 
will  go  down.  By  the  holidays  prices  should 
be  on  a  firm  footing.  w.  B. 

Stanwood,  Mich. 

Cost  of  Digging. — It  has  cost  us  all 
the  way  from  three  to  twelve  cents  a 
bushel  to  dig  and  put  into  shed  or  cel¬ 
lar.  The  cost  of  digging  with  the  Hoov¬ 
er  depends  on  several  things — length  of 
row,  yield,  strength  of  team  and  force 
of  pickers.  It  is  a  neavy  and  cumber¬ 
some  tool  to  turn  around,  and  with  short 
rows  much  time  is  lost  in  turning.  Of 
course  you  nave  to  travel  twice  as  far 
and  expend  twice  the  work  when  there 
is  out  half  a  yield— as  this  year.  This 
means  nearly  twice  the  cost  of  digging. 
Most  farmers  in  our  neighborhood  have 
but  one  good  team.  To  run  the  Hoover 
successfully  requires  four  of  our  aver¬ 
age  New  Jersey  horses.  Two  such  teams 
put  together  for  the  first  time  do  not 
pull  steadily,  and  we  usually  find  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  two  drivers  for  at  least 
part  of  the  time.  We  have  no  hustlers 
in  New  Jersey  who  can  pick  up  after 
two  such  diggers  as  Mr.  Banford  men¬ 
tions.  Usually  half  a  day’s  work  with 
our  digger  will  throw  out  more  potatoes 
than  our  whole  force  can  pick  up  in  a 
day.  In  many  cases  we  have  to  leave 
some  on  the  ground  over  night.  When 
I  say  that  some  of  our  potatoes  cost  12 
cents  a  bushel  I  refer  to  one  lot  that 
were  planted  in  a  very  rocky  field.  The 
bugs  nearly  ruined  them,  and  the  tubers 
were  very  small.  It  required  about  four 
times  as  much  work  to  dig  them  by  hand 
as  would  have  been  needed  for  full-sized 
tubers. 

Holding  in  Field. — W.  B.’s  plan  of 
holding  in  the  field  would  not  suit  us. 
We  like  to  haul  each  day’s  digging  to 
shed  or  cellar  at  the  house.  Our  potato 
fields  are  so  far  away  that  it  might  pay 
to  have  a  pit  or  cellar  near  at  nand.  We 
shall  sell  most  of  our  crop  before  cold 
weather.  Every  day  some  customer 
drives  to  the  farm  atter  potatoes  or 
cabbage.  It  will  be  a  peddler,  a  grocer 
or  some  man  who  wants  to  buy  his 
Winter’s  supply.  Thus  we  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  a  good  stock  constantly  on 
hand.  Of  course  Wuere  one  expects  to 


ship  in  large  lots  at  wholesale  it  may 
pay  better  to  hold  in  a  pit.  We  find  the 
family  trade  very  satisfactory.  This 
disposes  of  the  crop  m  lots  of  three  or 
five  barrels,  but  you  must  have  good 
quality  potatoes  or  your  ears  will  burn. 
I  regret  to  say  that  our  late  potatoes  do 
not  y*em  as  we  hoped  they  would.  The 
vines  were  good,  but  there  are  only  two 
or  three  tubers  in  a  mu.  They  are  most¬ 
ly  large  and  that’s  one  comfort.  It  is 
remarkable  how  many  of  our  customers 
call  for  small  potatoes  this  year. 

h.  w.  c. 


FERTILIZING  VALUE  OF  A  COW. 

What  is  the  commercial  and  fertilizer 
value  of  a  dead  cow? 

There  is  not  so  much  fertilizing  value 
in  a  carcass  as  is  usually  supposed.  In 
one  ton  of  such  dead  meat  there  are 
about  56  pounds  of  nitrogen,  40  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  only  four  of  potash.  In 
the  entire  carcass  this  fertilizing  mat¬ 
ter  is  not  readily  available.  As  we  all 
know,  food  for  animals  and  plants  must 
be  finely  ground  before  it  is  ready  for 
use.  The  cow  of  average  size  would  be 
worth  less  than  $5  as  fertilizer,  even  if 
one  could  crush  or  grind  the  meat  and 
bones.  The  fertilizer  makers  have  pow¬ 
erful  steam  tanks  and  crushers  for  do¬ 
ing  this  work,  but  on  the  average  farm 
it  is  impossible.  Thus  it  happens  that 


the  carcass  is  usually  hauled  off  into 
some  swamp  or  pasture  for  the  dogs  to 
work  over,  or  buried  in  some  field.  The 
entire  bones  are  often  buried  near  grape 
vines  or  trees.  Some  farmers  cut  up  the 
carcass  with  axes  and  bury  the  parts 
in  the  manure  pile.  With  plenty  of 
horse  manure  in  the  pile  the  meat  will 
be  well  broken  down  before  Spring.  In 
cold  weather  the  most  economical  way 
to  utilize  a  carcass  is  to  feed  the  meat 
to  hogs  or  hens.  The  smaller  bones  and 
strips  of  frozen  meat  may  be  ground 
or  sliced  in  a  bone  cutter.  With  a  fair¬ 
sized  cooker  good-sized  chunks  of  meat 
and  bone  may  be  boiled  with  small  po¬ 
tatoes,  cabbage  or  roots,  or  cut  corn¬ 
stalks,  into  a  soup  that  will  fatten  hogs. 
This  saves  the  feeding  value  of  the  car¬ 
cass  without  losing  much  of  the  fertil¬ 
ity.  How  to  dispose  of  bones  on  the 
farm  is  a  hard  problem.  The  bones  con¬ 
tain  a  little  nitrogen  and  a  good  deal  of 
phosphoric  acid.  The  fertilizer  makers 
steam  the  Dones  and  then  crush  and 
grind  them.  Thus  they  take  out  the 
fat  and  save  both  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  In  some  cases  the  bones 
are  broken  up  and  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid,  which  “dissolves”  them.  This  acid 
is  very  dangerous  stuff  to  handle,  and 
we  would  not  advise  its  use  on  the  farm. 
Some  farmers  tell  of  softening  the  bones 
by  packing  them  in  layers  of  wood 
ashes.  This  has  not  been  satisfactory 
with  us.  We  would  rather  cut  or  boil 
the  small,  soft  bones  for  hens  and  hogs, 
and  burn  the  larger  ones  with  wood  in¬ 
to  ashes. 


Women  as  well  as  Men  Suffer  and  are  made  Mis¬ 
erable  by  Kidney  and  Bladder  Troubles. 


To  Prove  what  Swamp-Root,  the  Great  Kidney  Remedy, 
will  do  for  YOU,  Every  Reader  May  Have  a 
Sample  Bottle  Sent  Free  by  Mail. 


The  fact  that  women  suffer  as  much 
from  kidney  and  bladder  troubles  as  men 
do  is  often  lost  sight  of.  Many  times 
when  the  doctor’s  services  are  sought, 
he  quickly  comes  to  the  conclusion  and 
attributes  everything  to  female  weak¬ 
ness  or  womb  trouble  of  some  sort. 


The  bladder  is  situated  in  front  of  and 
very  close  to  the  other  female  organs, 
and  for  that  reason  any  pain,  distress, 
disease  or  inconvenience  manifested  in 
the  kidneys,  back,  bladder  or  urinary 
passage  is  often  by  mistake  attributed 
to  female  weaKness  or  womb  trouble  of 
some  sort.  The  error  is  easily  made  and 
may  be  as  easily  avoided  by  paying  a 
little  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 


urine. 

Take  from  your  water  on  rising  about 
four  ounces,  place  it  in  a  glass  or  bottle 
and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours.  If 
on  examination  it  is  milky  or  cloudy,  if 
there  is  a  brick-dust  settling,  or  if 
small  particles  float  about  in  it,  your 
kidneys  are  in  need  of  immediate  atten¬ 


tion. 

Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root  is  used  in 
the  leading  hospitals,  recommended  by 
physicians  in  their  private  practice,  and 
is  taken  by  doctors  themselves  who  have 
kidney  ailments,  because  they  recognize 
in  it  the  most  successful  remedy  for  kid¬ 
ney,  liver  anu  bladder  troubles. 


Among  the  many  famous  cures  of 
Swamp-Root  investigated,  the  one 
which  we  publish  this  week  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  wonderful  curative 
properties  of  this  great  kidney  remedy. 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Wheeler,  of  268  Boston  St., 
Lynn,  Mass.,  writes  on  Dec.  11th,  ’99: 
‘‘About  18  months  ago  I  had  a  very 
severe  spell  of  sickness.  I  was  ex¬ 
tremely  sick  for  three  weeks,  and  when 
I  finally  was  able  to  leave  my  bed  I 
was  left  with  excruciating  pains  in  my 
back.  Mv  water  at  times  looked  very 
like  coffee.  I  could  pass  but  little  at  a 
time,  and  then  only  after  suffering  great 
pain.  My  physical  condition  was  such 
that  I  had  no  strength  and  was  all  run 
down.  The  doctors  said  my  kidneys 
were  not  affected,  but  I  felt  certain  that 
they  were  the  cause  of  my  trouble.  My 
sister,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Littlefield,  of  Lynn, 
advised  me  to  give  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp- 
Root  a  trial.  I  procured  a  bottle,  and 
inside  of  three  days  commenced  to  get 
relief.  I  followed  up  that  bottle  with 
another,  and  at  the  completion  of  this 
one  found  I  was  completely  cured.  My 
strength  returned,  and  to-day  I  am  as 
well  as  ever.  My  business  is  that  of 
canvasser.  I  am  on  my  feet  a  great 
deal  of  the  time,  and  have  to  use  much 
energy  in  getting  around.  My  cure  is, 
therefore,  all  the  more  remarkable,  and 
is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  me. 


If  kidney  trouble  is  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  much  suffering  with  fatal  results 
are  sure  to  follow.  Kidney  trouble 


makes  you  suffer  with  pain  or  dull  ache 
in  the  back,  bearing  down  feeling  and 
headache.  Kidney  trouble  irritates  the 
nerves,  makes  you  dizzy,  restless,  sleep¬ 
less  and  irritable.  Makes  you  pass  wa¬ 
ter  often  during  the  day  and  obliges  you 
to  get  up  many  times  during  the  night. 
Unhealthy  kidneys  cause  rheumatism, 
gravel,  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  indiges¬ 
tion,  stomach  and  liver  trouble;  you  get 
a  sallow,  yellow  complexion,  makes  you 


feel  as  though  you  had  heart  trouble; 
you  may  have  plenty  of  ambition,  but 
no  strength;  get  weak  and  waste  away. 

The  cure  for  these  troubles  is  Dr. 
Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  world-fa¬ 
mous  kidney  remedy. 

Swamp-Root  has  been  tested  in  so 
many  ways,  and  has  proved  so  success¬ 
ful  in  every  case,  that  a  special  ar¬ 
rangement  ha  been  made  by  which  all 
readers  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  who 
have  not  already  tried  it,  may  have  a 
sample  bottle  sent  absolutely  free  by 
mail.  Also  a  book  telling  more  about 
Swamp-Root  and  containing  some  of  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  testimon¬ 
ial  letters  received  from  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  owe  their  good  health,  in  fact 
their  very  lives,  to  the  wonderful  cura¬ 
tive  properties  of  Swamp-Root.  Be  sure 
and  mention  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
when  sending  your  address  to  Dr.  Kil¬ 
mer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that 
Swamp-Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can 
purchase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and  one- 
dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug  stores 
everywhere. 
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Last  year  we  mailed  thousands  of  little  brown 
packages  which  seemed  dull  and  commonplace 
enough  to  the  ordinary  observer.  Each  contained  a 
little  plant  of  the  Ruby  Queen  rose,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  found  to  be  condensed  sunshine  and  beauty. 
These  little  plants  were  well  cared  for,  and  they  have 
stretched  out  their  arms  and  climbed  into  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  family.  We  are  glad  of  this.  There  may 
be  a  bit  of  selfishness  in  our  glee,  for  these  beautiful 
plants  will  stand  for  years  as  living  advertisements 
of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  We  have  sent  out  grains  and  pota¬ 
toes  that  were  very  successful,  but  they  appealed  to 
the  pocket — a  necessary  but  man-made  and  selfish 
part  of  the  family  outfit.  The  Ruby  Queen  appeals  to 
the  heart,  and  brings  us  closer  to  readers  than  any 
other  present  could  nave  done.  As  will  be  seen  on 
page  729  we  renew  the  offer  this  year.  What  a  chance 
this  affords  to  secure  the  subscription  of  your  neigh¬ 
bor  who  has  admired  this  rose  all  Summer! 

• 

The  article  by  Mr.  Loop  on  the  first  page  will  sur¬ 
prise  many  fruit  growers.  The  tanks  he  uses  are 
really  large  pop-guns.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  much 
better  work  can  be  done  with  this  continuous  pressure 
than  with  the  ordinary  pump.  It  is,  of  course,  much 
easier  to  get  about  under  the  trees  without  the  pump 
and  barrel.  We  have  great  faith  in  the  future  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  for  light  farm  use.  These  tanks  which  Mr. 
Loop  has  in  use,  or  larger  ones,  can  be  charged  with 
air  and  used  to  turn  motors  which  will  operate  grind¬ 
stones,  saw  wood,  or,  in  fact,  do  any  light  work  which 
requires  a  turning  wheel.  This  power  is  bound  to 
come  some  day. 

* 

TnE  opposition  candidate  to  Sereno  E.  Payne  in 
the  Twenty-eighth  Congressional  district  is  Robert  L. 
Drummond,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  In  reply  to  our  ques¬ 
tions  Mr.  Drummond  writes: 

“I  am  a  farmer,  and  keep  30  cows.  Of  course  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  Grout  bill.  How  could  I  be  otherwise?” 

We  wish  to  say  most  emphatically  that  we  have 
no  personal  or  political  reasons  for  urging  farmers 
to  vote  against  Mr.  Payne.  He  is  a  strong,  forcible 
man  of  large  experience.  These  very  qualities  make 
him  dangerous  so  long  as  he  opposes  bills  that  are  in 
the  interest  of  farmers.  We  oppose  him  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  oleo  question, 
and  because  his  defeat  would,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  prove  a  powerful  influence  against  the  oleo 
lobbyists  at  Washington. 

* 

The  delegates  to  the  Milk  Producers’  meeting  at 
Binghamton  were  inclined  to  talk  politics.  This  was 
natural  on  the  eve  of  election,  but  there  is  a  new 
issue  this  year.  You  hear  less  about  party  politics 
and  more  about  the  chances  for  passing  the  Grout 
anti-oleo  bill.  The  milkmen  now  see  that  colored 
oleo  is  a  more  dangerous  menace  to  their  business 
than  any  other  proposed  or  suggested  legislation. 
Every  pound  of  oleo  fraudulently  sold  as  butter  less¬ 
ens  the  demand  for  milk,  and  makes  it  harder  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  surplus  which  must  be  handled  in  order 
to  control  the  city’s  supply.  Hence  the  milk  produ¬ 
cers  agree  that  any  man  who  opposes  the  Grout  bill 
is  unfriendly  to  their  interests.  There  are  some  who 
think  that  the  oleo  men  have  too  much  money,  and 
that  they  will  kill  the  Grout  bill  anyway.  The  an¬ 
swer  to  that  is  easy.  The  milkmen  may  not  have 
money,  but  they  have  votes.  The  way  to  make  sure 
of  the  Grout  bill  is  to  make  a  good  showing  against 
S.  E.  Payne  and  J.  W.  Wadsworth,  the  New  York 
Congressmen  who  oppose  it.  Does  anyone  suppose 
that  the  Grout  bill  could  be  beaten  if  these  men  were 
defeated?  Their  defeat  or  the  reduction  of  their  ma¬ 


jority  will  take  the  heart  out  of  the  oleo  men.  It  will 
show  that  the  farmers  are  in  earnest,  and  if  a  politi¬ 
cian  fears  any  one  thing  more  than  another  it  is  an 
earnest  farmer.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  farmers 
permit  these  men  to  go  back  to  Washington  with 
their  usual  majority  they  will  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  oleo  men,  and  deserve  to  be  called  too  weak 
and  faint-hearted  to  stand  up  for  their  rights.  There 
is  the  issue,  gentlemen,  as  clearly  as  it  can  be  put. 

* 

“What  do  the  quotation  figures  mean  anyway?” 
That  question  is  often  asked  by  farmers  who  have 
produce  co  ship.  They  receive  a  “price  current”  from 
a  commission  man,  or  they  read  the  figures  in  their 
paper.  Who  prepares  these  figures,  and  what  is  the 
basis  for  them?  These  questions  are  answered  on 
the  next  page.  It  will  probably  surprise  many  farm- 
j  ers  to  learn  that  the  “price  currents”  are  mostly  pub- 
1  lished  by  one  concern,  each  commission  man  having 
his  name  printed  on  a  certain  number  of  copies. 
Farmers  sometimes  place  too  much  reliance  on  these 
figures.  They  do  not  understand  that  they  are  the 
average  of  many  transactions  and  are  liable  to  be 
upset  by  a  single  day’s  receipts.  It  would  be  folly 
for  a  farmer  to  expect  that  his  apples,  potatoes  or 
poultry  will  surely  bring  tne  printed  prices.  By  the 
time  they  reach  the  market  the  prices  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  changed,  or  half  a  dozen  other  things  may 
affect  their  sale. 

* 

The  annual  cost  of  crime  in  this  country  is  $600,- 
000,000.  Of  this  vast  sum  $200,000,000  are  spent  for 
police,  criminal  courts  and  jails — that  is  simply  to 
catch  and  jail  criminals.  In  New  York  City  alone 
$20,000,000  are  spent  each  year  for  these  purposes. 
This  means  $6  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
city.  The  destruction  of  property  and  the  waste  of 
money  due  to  crime  comes  to  $400,000,000  per  year. 
By  means  of  the  “pocket-book  nerve”  the  most  vir¬ 
tuous  people  in  America  are  brought  close  to  the 
criminals.  The  farmers  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
cost  of  crime  in  large  cities  and  towns.  In  the  end 
the  farmers  pay  most  of  this  cost,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  The  money  wasted  in  crime  also  curtails 
the  market  for  food,  fuel  and  clothing.  It  will  require 
about  all  ot  the  cotton  crop  and  the  wheat  crop  to 
pay  the  year’s  cost  of  crime.  Probably  no  man  whose 
opinions  are  worth  considering  will  deny  that  the 
breeding  place  for  most  of  this  crime  is  in  the  rum- 
shop. 

* 

Newspaper  reports  state  that  in  all  agricultural 
sections  where  crops  have  been  good  the  country  is 
now  overrun  with  sharpers,  frauds  and  thieves  of  all 
classes,  who  look  to  find  easy  victims  among  farmers 
who  have  just  marketed  their  crops.  New  schemes 
of  fraud  are  invented,  and  old  ones  made  over.  It 
appears  time  to  renew  the  perpetual  warning 
against  agreeable  strangers  who  take  orders  for 
the  future  delivery  of  a  $5  box  of  soap,  with  a  $15 
carpet  thrown  in;  casual  wanderers  who  ask  in¬ 
formation  of  the  business  standing  of  your 
neighbors,  and  desire  a  written  signature  attached 
to  the  memorandum;  prepossessing  wanderers  who 
desire  the  farmer  to  witness  a  marriage  ceremony, 
and  then  sign  his  name  on  their  certificate;  sellers 
of  weird  and  unknown  panaceas,  and  vendors  of 
agents’  rights.  Give  them  all  a  frosty  reception.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  described  the  wiles  of  the  powers  that 
prey  upon  the  unsuspicious  from  time  to  time,  yet 
we  continue  to  hear  pathetic  cases  wherein  the  hon¬ 
est  and  industrious  have  fallen  victims  to  old  and 
time-worn  tricks.  Once  more,  don’t  sign  your  name 
to  any  paper  to  oblige  a  stranger. 

* 

About  this  time  of  the  year  the  agricultural  papers 
seem  to  think  that  the  safety  of  the  country  demands 
that  they  talk  about  themselves,  and  tell  how  strong 
and  good  they  are.  This  seems  to  be  a  habit  which 
breaks  out  at  certain  seasons,  much  like  the  marble¬ 
playing  habit  in  boys  or  the  house-cleaning  habit  of 
the  women  folks.  The  R.  N.-Y.  doesn’t  like  to  be  left 
behind,  and  so  we  let  one  of  our  friends  tell  this  little 
story: 

Just  one  little  incident  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  this  Fall. 
Your  agent  had  been  distributing  sample  copies  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Some  one  had  carelessly  dropped  a  copy  con¬ 
taining  the  article  on  the  Hessian  fly.  A  wideawake 
young  farmer  picked  up  this  paper  and,  being  somewhat 
tired,  sat  down  to  look  it  over.  This  particular  article 
at  once  claimed  his  attention.  He  no  sooner  read  it 
than  he  started  on  a  systematic  hunt  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
man.  He  was  successful,  and  no  sooner  had  he  cornered 
his  man  than  he  produced  the  price  of  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  declaring  that  single  article  was  worth  many  dollars 
to  him. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  try  to  make  The  R. 
N.-Y.  speak  for  itself  there  isn’t  much  that  we  can  add 
to  the  story.  The  “only”  papers  may  sit  in  lront  and 
sing  their  own  praises.  We  will  sit  on  a  back  seat 
and  mildly  say  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  seems  to  be  the  only 


paper  with  subscribers  that  know  a  good  thing  at 
sight. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  hasn’t  much  time  to  deal  with  the 
issues  which  require  the  word  “if.”  We  like  to  get 
that  word  out  of  a  proposition.  There  is  more  thought 
than  action  in  an  if,  yet  sometimes  one  stimulates  the 
other.  For  example,  have  you  ever  stopped  to  think 
how  the  world’s  history  would  be  changed  if  Europe 
could  grow  Indian  corn  as  America  does?  If  such  a 
thing  were  possible,  the  commerce  of  the  world  would 
be  changed.  Europe  would  be  nearly  self-supporting 
America  would  lose  two-thirds  of  her  market  for 
bread  and  meat  and  a  large  share  of  ocean  commerce 
would  be  wiped  out.  Let  us  remember  that  the  search 
for  food  is  the  first  duty  and  business  of  every  nation, 
as  of  every  individual.  America  has  many  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  in  her  race  with  the  nations,  but  none  so 
great  or  so  far-reaching  as  her  monopoly  of  corn  pro¬ 
duction. 

* 

It  is  years  since  The  R.  N.-Y.  began  to  talk  about 
the  Abundance  and  Burbank  plums.  The  experts  test¬ 
ed  these  varieties,  told  what  they  knew  about  them, 
and  then  went  on  to  discuss  newer  varieties  or  novel¬ 
ties.  Now  these  two  varieties  have  become  the  plums 
for  the  million.  The  few  experts  who  test  everything 
say  that  there  are  better  plums,  and  some  of  them 
do  not  understand  why  the  great  public  has  been  so 
long  in  finding  out  what  the  wise  men  saw  years  ago. 
They  don’t  understand  the  difference  between  the  man 
who  rides  a  hobby  and  the  man  who  carries  a  hod. 
The  common  people  have  many  other  things  to  think 
of.  They  lack  the  time,  and  what  is  more,  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  expert.  They  do  not  hunt  after  the 
new  things,  but  on  the  other  hand,  are  pushed  up  to 
them  by  the  slow  growth  of  public  opinion  or  ex¬ 
ample.  The  expert  horticulturist  ought  to  realize 
this,  and  understand  that  he  is  expected  to  live  at 
least  five  years  ahead  of  the  common  people,  and  still 
keep  in  touch  with  them. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

I  didn’t  think!  I  didn’t  know! 

How  many  tell  that  tale  of  woe. 

When  failure  reaches  out  a  hand, 

And  stops  them  with  her  stern  command, 

And  with  her  pointed  finger  asks 
Why  have  you  weakened  at  your  tasks? 

“I  didn't  thinkl ”  Inside  your  head 
God  set  the  think-works,  but  Instead 
Of  winding  them  with  honest  thought 
You  let  them  rust— the  clock  struck  naught! 

"1  didn't  know!”  Yet  you  have  eyes, 

And  ears  and  tongue,  but  you  despise 
The  simple  things  that  wise  men  take 
For  tools  to  win  success,  and  shake 
The  grasp  of  failure  from  their  arm 
In  shop  or  factory,  or  farm; 

You  fail  and  mutter  as  you  go, 

I  didn’t  think!  I  didn't  know! 


Misslaid— the  pullet’s  first  egg. 

What  is  a  fair  price  to  pay  for  grafting? 

Yes!  Yes!  A  “kick”  is  usually  sole  inspired. 

The  most  industrious  baker  Is  a  great  loafer. 

One  must  have  downright  honesty  in  order  to  be  up¬ 
right. 

Don't  try  to  catch  the  bird  by  making  an  assault  on 
her  tail. 

A  good  way  to  round  out  your  life  is  to  get  square 
with  the  Lord. 

Too  bad,  but  the  farmer's  wife  is  often  compelled  to 
be  a  pie-wright. 

Rural  free  delivery  of  mail  Is  O.  K.— only  there’s  not 
half  enough  of  it. 

Mrs.  Worry  is  an  expert  grafter  of  disturbing 
thoughts.  She  carries  a  large  stock  of  sighuns. 

What  do  you  think  of  drying  refuse  apples  to  feed  to 
the  hens,  as  our  Ohio  correspondent  mentions  on 
page  731? 

Is  our  West  Virginia  correspondent,  page  731,  correct 
in  thinking  that  his  hens  would  lay  better  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  if  kept  in  a  house  with  artificial  heat? 

Milk  is  called  a  soft  food,  but  it  looks  now  as  though 
the  milk  vote  will  harden  like  iron  around  some  of  the 
Congressional  candidates,  and  keep  them  at  home. 

Wanted!  A  sprayer  that  will  mix  kerosene  or 
petroleum  and  water  thoroughly  and  uniformly.  Some 
sprayers  send  out  pure  kerosene  at  times,  and  injure  the 
trees. 

An  Ohio  reader  says:  “Am  looking  for  a  club  to  hit 
those  members  of  the  Apple  Consumers’  League  who 
recommend  apple  growers  to  plant  such  trash  as  Ben 
Davis!”  ,,4) 

One  of  the  latest  victims  of  the  old,  familiar  gold- 
brick  scheme  was  an  Iowa  farmer  who  parted  with 
$7,000.  It  seems  as  though  no  reiterated  advice  is  of  any 
use  in  such  cases. 

Old  farmers  used  to  say  that  rye  meal  will  cause  milch 
cows  to  dry  up,  and  injure  the  butter.  Rye  meal  was 
fed  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station.  It  made  good  butter 
and  did  not  dry  up  the  cows.  There  goes  another  notion. 

In  looking  over  a  crop  report  for  Louisiana  we  find  the 
condition  of  cow  peas  given  as  regularly  as  that  of  corn, 
potatoes  or  cotton.  Why  not?  Cow  peas  hold  the  ribs 
of  southern  agriculture  close  to  the  backbone.  We  shall 
live  to  see  them  find  their  place  at  the  North. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— A  man  living  near  Farmhill,  Wis.,  got  a 
stick  of  dynamite  to  use  at  a  charivari  October  10.  It 
exploded,  wrecking  his  house  and  blowing  him  to  pieces. 
....  October  12  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  the 

Rio  Grande  Valley,  Tex . The  convention  of 

anthracite  miners  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  October  13,  voted  to 
accept  the  operators’  offer  of  10-per-cent  increase  in 
wages,  provided  the  operators  will  continue  its  payment 
until  April  1,  1901,  and  will  abolish  the  sliding  scale  in 
the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  regions.  The  plan  was  fully 

accepted  October  17,  and  the  strike  ended . A 

disastrous  storm  swept  over  the  Labrador  coast  October 
11.  It  was  the  worst  since  the  August  gale  of  1883;  more 
than  30  vessels  are  reported  ashore,  and  there  will  be 

heavy  loss  of  life . An  open  switch  at  South 

Chicago,  Ill.,  wrecked  a  Lake  Shore  express  train  Octo¬ 
ber  13.  Two  men  were  killed  and  three  injured.  It  is 
believed  that  the  switch  was  opened  by  train  robbers. 
....  The  aldermen  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  are-  dis¬ 
cussing  a  city  ordinance  to  require  separate  street  cars 
for  colored  people.  The  proposed  ordinance  causes  a 
great  deal  of  bitterness  between  those  who  support  and 
those  who  oppose  it . Another  earthquake  oc¬ 

curred  at  Skagway,  Alaska,  October  9.  It  was  not  so 

serious  as  the  shock  last  year . The  United 

States  Supreme  Court  has  granted  motions  advancing 
the  Neely  case,  and  the  cases  involving  the  question  of 
the  extension  of  the  Constitution  over  the  Philippines 

and  Porto  Rico  to  the  second  week  in  November . 

Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  has  been  almost  totally  de¬ 
stroyed  by  tire;  loss,  $2,000,000 . By  the  capsizing 

of  a  small  yacht  in  Raritan  Bay,  N.  J.,  October  14,  four 
men  were  thrown  into  the  water.  They  drifted  with  the 
wreck  10  hours,  one  of  them  dying  from  the  exposure. 
....  The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  de¬ 
cided  that  certificates  of  nominations  for  public  office, 
such  as  are  required  by  some  of  the  States,  and  all 
papers  or  instruments  relating  to  the  exercise  of  the 

elective  franchise,  are  exempt  from  stamp  tax . 

The  United  States  now  offers  $4,000,000  for  the  Danish 
West  Indies  (St.  Thomas,  St.  John  and  Santa  Cruz), 
whose  purchase  was  discussed  last  Winter.  It  is  said 

that  Denmark  holds  them  at  $6,000,000 . A  calf 

caused  a  disastrous  railroad  wreck  near  Hazleton,  Ind., 
October  14.  The  engine  struck  the  calf  and  was  upset; 
17  oil  cars  piled  up  on  the  engine,  taking  tire  and  ex¬ 
ploding,  and  five  men  were  killed  and  several  injured. 
....  A  sudden  and  violent  windstorm  struck  New 
York  City  and  vicinity  October  16.  Many  persons  were 
injured  in  the  city  by  falling  signs  and  masonry,  and 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  thx-ee  men  were  killed  by  the  collapse 

of  a  building . October  14  a  wealthy  farmer  in 

Monroe  County,  la.,  was  swindled  out  of  $7,000  by  the 

familiar  gold-brick  fraud . An  explosion  in  a 

factory  building  at  Detroit,  Mich,  October  16,  killed  two 

persons  and  injured  eight  others . A  tenement 

house  fire  in  New  Yoi'k,  October  17,  caused  the  death 
of  eight  persons.  The  fire  is  suspected  to  be  of  in¬ 
cendiary  origin . At  Omaha,  Neb.,  the  authori¬ 

ties  are  in  a  quaixdary  over  the  registration  of  a  Filipino 
who  wishes  to  vote.  He  was  told  that  naturalization 
was  unnecessax-y,  because  the  Philippines  are  a  part  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  case  he  considers  that  he  is 
entitled  to  vote,  after  living  in  one  precinct  the  required 

time  for  registry . Wm.  L.  Wilson,  President  of 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.,  died 
October  17,  aged  57.  He  was  well-known  in  politics,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  bill. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  west  coast  of  the  Island  of  Leyte 
is  in  a  state  of  turmoil.  The  rebel  ladrones  are  actively 
plundering,  the  insui-gents  raiding  and  attacking  towns, 
and  then  returning  to  garrison  towns  while  the  Ameri¬ 


cans  pux-sue  in  the  mountains . Serious  com¬ 

plaints  are  made  of  corrupt  practices  by  Filipino 
magistrates  in  the  civil  courts  of  Manila . Capt. 


Shields  and  his  party  of  51  men,  who  were  captured  by 
the  insurgents  in  Marinduque  last  month,  have  all  been 

rescued . There  was  a  daring  attack  by  Taga- 

logs  on  the  Amei-icans  in  northern  Panay,  October  11, 
but  the  enemy  was  driven  back  with  20  killed  and  40 

wounded . A  detachment  of  20  men  repairing 

telegraph  wires  near  San  Jos6,  Nueva  Ecija,  October  10, 
were  attacked  by  rebels  and  only  seven  Americans 
escaped.  The  rebels  continue  to  terrox-ize  friendly 
natives  in  outlying  towns. 

CUBA.— A  fight  occurred  at  Matanzas,  October  11,  be¬ 
tween  Cuban  police  and  Amex-ican  soldiers,  in  which  sev¬ 
eral  were  hurt.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling  be¬ 
tween  the  Cubans  and  Americans.  Yellow  fever  con¬ 
tinues  in  several  of  the  larger  cities. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. — The  Chinese  are  arm¬ 
ing  through  the  southern  provinces,  and  a  great  out¬ 
break  is  soon  expected.  It  is  not  believed  that  China’s 

promise  to  punish  Boxer  leaders  was  sincei’e . 

Hong  Kong  despatches  tell  of  the  continued  spread  of 
the  southern  rebellion.  The  Hong  Kong  correspondent 
of  the  Daily  Express  sends  a  report  that  the  British 
torpedo  boat  desti-oyer  Handy  shelled  2,000  rebels  who 
were  advancing  on  San-hun,  killing  40  and  wounding 

hundreds . Fighting  continues  in  the  Transvaal. 

President  Kruger  was  expected  to  start  for  Europe  Octo¬ 
ber  20. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Texas  Truck  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  met  on  the  Fair  Grounds  at  Houston,  October  9. 
There  was  a  long  and  interesting  progi-ainme. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Cheese 
Makers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Madison,  Wis.,  Janu¬ 
ary  23-26,  1901.  The  Swiss,  brick  and  Limburger  cheese  in¬ 
terests  of  the  State  will  receive  special  attention.  Medals 
and  premiums  will  be  offered  for  all  kinds  of  foreign 
types  of  cheese,  as  well  as  the  American  Cheddar.  It  is 
designed  that  the  cheese  exhibit  shall  be  emphatically 
educational  in  chai’acter. 

Albert  R.  Green,  of  the  General  Land  Office,  has  been 
selected  as  chief  of  the  new  Division  of  Forestry  of  the 
Interior  Department,  authorized  by  the  last  Congress. 

The  corn  carnival  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  has  been  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  financially,  and  it  is  said  that  several  thousand  dol- 
lors  will  be  available  to  form  a  permanent  carnival  fund. 


The  New  Yoik  State  Dairymen’s  Association  will  hold 
its  twenty-fourth  annual  convention  at  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  December  11-13.  The  convention  will  be  held  in 
Washington  Hall,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,000,  the 
extensive  dairy  exhibit  being  in  another  building.  The 
dairy  products  will  be  scored  in  public.  A  number  of 
famous  dairy  speakers  have  been  secured,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  meeting  is  insured.  Any  desired  informatioxx 
concerning  it  will  be  supplied  by  the  secretary,  W.  W. 
Hall,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

The  Washington  State  Dairy  Commissioner,  E.  A. 
McDonald,  is  accused  of  illegal  pi-actlces,  malfeasance 
and  extortion.  It  is  said  that  under  threat  of  publicity 
and  injury  to  their  business  he  has  forced  milk  producers 
and  venders  to  pay  sums  of  money  into  his  hands  or 
those  of  his  deputies  without  recourse  to  the  slightest 
warrant  of  law.  The  State  Dairymen’s  Association  op¬ 
posed  McDonald’s  appointment,  he  being  a  dealer  in  oleo 
in  Tacoma. 

A  convention  of  all  the  cotton  growei's  and  business 
men  of  the  South  geixerally  has  been  called  by  the 
Geoi’gia  Cotton  Growers’  Association,  to  meet  in  Macon, 
November  20  and  21,  ‘‘to  devise  means  for  securing  to 
the  cotton  producers  a  fair  price  for  their  crop.” 

The  schedule  for  the  New  Jei’sey  farmers'  institutes 
for  the  coming  season  is  just  now  completed.  Secretax-y 
Dye  announces  the  opening  sessions  for  Shiloh,  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  November  12.  Some  of  the  State  lectui'ex’s 
are  the  Messrs.  Rice  and  Cook,  of  New  York  State;  Alva 
Agee,  of  Ohio;  and,  for  domestic  science,  Miss  Bedfoi'd, 
Haddonfield.  A  ixew  feature  of  the  year’s  work  will  be 
ujxon  the  value  of  weather  service  from  the  farmers’ 
standpoint,  by  Prof.  E.  W.  McGann,  of  the  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

THE  FARMER’S  BUSINESS  PROSPECTS. 

The  Apple  Situation. 

StricLly  first-class  apples  are  scarce  here,  but  there  is 
an  overabundance  of  poor  stuff  that  no  one  wants.  Evap¬ 
orators  are  all  shut  down;  four  cents  per  pound  does  not 
pay.  Cider  mills  pay  20  cents  per  barrel.  Cider  retails 
for  15  cents  per  gallon.  j.  Y.  p. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

In  spite  of  the  September  gale  there  is  a  large  crop  of 
apples  hereabouts,  mostly  Baldwins.  Dealei'S  ai-e  pay¬ 
ing  from  50  cents  per  barrel,  they  packing  and  finding 
barrels,  to  75  and  $1  for  Kings.  Little  or  no  sale  for 
cider  fruit,  and  none  evapoi-ated.  c.  e.  p. 

Worcestei-,  Mass. 

Appl.es  are  plentiful  hex-e,  and  no  buyei’s;  good  open¬ 
ing  for  an  apple  buyer.  More  than  half  the  fruit  was 
blown  off,  leaving  the  remainder  on  the  trees  a  better 
chance.  Baldwins  and  Greenings  are  the  main  crop  in 
this  section.  Along  the  lake  they  ai-e  more  certain  on 
account  of  not  having  frost,  when  farther  south  evei'y- 
thing  like  peaches  can’t  be  raised.  A  good  opening  for 
a  square  apple  buyer.  s.  H. 

Fairview,  Pa. 

The  Probable  Apple  Market. 

The  Vermont  Experiment  Station  issues  a  bulletin  in 
which  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh  sums  up  the  situation  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  The  crop  has  been  (practically,  if  not  absolutely) 
overestimated.  The  statements  that  the  px-esent  crop 
gxeatly  exceeds  that  of  1896  have  been  vex-y  industriously 
circulated  by  the  apple  buyers  and  solely  in  the  endeavor 
to  keep  prices  down. 

2.  The  market  has  been  underestimated.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  the  market  is  no  better  than  in  1896,  while 
the  fact  is  that  it  can  handle  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
liuit.  lhen  the  xnai'ket  was  not  organized.  Buyers  were 
not  in  touch  with  sellers.  Especially  the  whole  European 
outlet  had  not  been  developed.  Now  all  that  is  changed 
for  the  better.  Then  growers  shipped  thousands  of  bar¬ 
rels  of  windfalls  and  worthless  fruit  which  this  year 
they  will  have  sense  enough  to  keep  at  home. 

3.  The  market  has  been  temporarily  unsettled  by  the 
gieat  quantity  of  hall  fruit  sent  in  and  by  the  rexnai'k- 
able  crop  of  windfalls  harvested  by  the  September  gales. 
Buyers  have  shrewdly  taken  advantage  .of  this  temporary 
demoralization  to  conti’act  for  Winter  apples,  though  late- 
keeping  varieties  are  not  properly  affected  by  it. 

4.  The  probable  price  of  Winter  fruit  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  underestimated.  The  price  has  ranged  thus  far  from 
$1  to  $1.50  a  barrel,  although  a  few  lots  have  been  con¬ 
tracted  at  $2  or  even  as  high  as  $3.  These  latter  figures 
do  not  represent  the  present  market  offerings,  however. 
But  even  in  1896,  when  all  possible  adverse  conditions 
conspired  to  keep  down  prices,  good  Winter  apples  sold 
late  in  the  season  at  $2.50  to  $4  a  barrel.  The  same  class 
of  fruit,  at  the  same  season,  will  doubtless  sell  higher 
this  year. 

Outlook  for  the  Potato  Crop. 

This  is  not  much  of  a  potato-i’aising  country.  The  veg¬ 
etable  men  are  charging  50  cents  a  bushel.  Early  pota¬ 
toes  did  not  yield  well  at  all.  Late  potatoes  are  about 
two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Rural  New  Yorkers  are  the  main 
crop  for  late  ones.  There  are  some  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Uncle  Sain,  Ohio  Jr.  and  Green  Mountain.  t.  r. 

Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  potato  pi-ices  dealex-s  started  paying  40 
cents  per  bushel  about  the  end  of  September,  but  they 
have  now  got  the  price  down  to  30  cents.  They  still  bring 
40  cents  in  our  local  market  in  a  small  way.  Most  of  the 
farmers  here  will  hold  unless  the  price  rises.  The  yield 
is  fair,  about  100  bushels  per  acre.  The  most  popular  va¬ 
rieties  here  are  Rural  No.  2,  Carman  No.  3,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Green  Mountain.  The  weather  has  been  too 
tvarm  for  shipping  the  past  week  or  two.  I  believe  that 
potatoes  will  bring  50  cents  when  the  weather  gets  colder, 
so  that  dealers  can  handle  them  to  advantage  J  e  p 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES  AND  FRUIT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA -The 
season  was  unfavorable  for  both  early  and  late  varieties 
in  this  county,  except  the  southeastern  corner  bordering 
on  Berks  and  Lancaster,  which  was  favored  by  local 
rains.  The  crop  is  a  short  one.  Instead  of  having 
potatoes  to  go  out  of  the  county,  as  is  often  the  case, 
we  have  to  buy.  The  local  supply  will  not  last  beyond 
New  Year’s.  Dealers  pick  up  everything  at  60  cents. 


and  pay  as  high  as  65  cents  per  bushel.  Small  lots  sell 
as  high  as  70  cents  per  bushel;  retail,  80  cents  per  bushel. 
County-grown  potatoes  will  bring  higher  prices  than 
western  or  New  York  stock.  Right  around  me  most 
farmers  have  already  max-keted  their  potatoes.  My  ex¬ 
perience  this  year  has  been  that  there  was  too  little  rain¬ 
fall  to  make  the  fertilizer  soluble.  We  had  dry  all  the 
way  through;  yet  the  Carman  No.  3  make  me  from  175 
to  240  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fall  far  short. 

I  had  a  fine  peach  crop  this  year,  notwithstanding  the 
dry  Summer.  Why?  Because  my  ground  was  full  of 
available  plant  food,  and  I  gave  them  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  peaches  were  large  size,  finely  colored 
and  richly  flavored.  My  German  Prune,  Prince  Engel¬ 
bert  and  Damson  were  perfection;  of  course  I  cultivate 
and  spray.  This  county  is  short  on  apples,  some  farmers 
have  to  buy  their  Winter  supply.  I  have  a  fair  yield 
of  York  Imperial,  Smith  Cider,  Baldwin  and  Dominie, 
with  a  number  of  other  varieties,  all  perfect  fruit,  in 
all  probably  500  bushels.  I  feed  my  orchards  and  spray 
them.  I  may  say  yet  that  I  do  not  use  any  stable 
manure  for  orchards  or  vineyard.  H.  c.  s. 

Lebanon,  Pa. 

Poultry  Trade  at  Chicago. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Commercial  says: 

“Discouraged  by  the  losses  in  frozen  broilers  last  sea¬ 
son,  speculators  and  dealers  have  not  put  in  nearly  as 
many  this  year.  A  conservative  estimate  of  last  sea¬ 
son’s  broilers  was  100,000  boxes.  This  year  not  more  than 
40,000  boxes  have  been  put  away.  This  is  going  to  make 
bi'oilers  higher,  and  it  looks  as  though  the  10,000  boxes 
which  wei’e  carxded  over  from  last  year  will  yet  bring  a 
good  price.  From  a  large  number  of  letters  received  in 
this  city  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  the  estimate 
is  made  that  the  poultry  crop  this  year,  as  compared 
with  last,  shows  that  there  are  15  per  cent  more  turkeys 
than  a  year  ago;  about  the  same  number  of  chickens; 
ducks  show  90  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop,  while  geese 
ai’e  very  short,  there  not  being  hardly  80  per  cent  of  last 
year’s  iigui'es.” 

The  same  correspondent  says  that  there  are  practically 
no  fresh  eggs  in  Chicago,  while  fully  400,000  cases  are  in 
cold  storage.  From  May  1  to  October  10,  1,029,165  cases  of 
eggs  were  received  in  Chicago,  or  12,251  more  than  during 
the  same  time  last  year. 


HOW  “ QUOTATIONS’ ’  ARE  MADE. 


A  reader  wishes  to  know  where  the  quotations  on 
country  produce  in  the  New  York  market  come  from. 
This  is  a  practical  question;  doubtless  others  have  asked 
themselves  the  same  thing,  and,  after  seeing  conflicting 
reports  in  different  papers,  have  agreed  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Psalms,  and  concluded 
that  there  are  some  men  who,  if  they  shorten  their  lives 
by  over-exertion,  will  not  do  it  by  their  frantic  efforts  to 
speak  the  truth.  The  basis  of  quotations  on  staples  such 
as  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  is  in  actual  sales  in  the  daily  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  Mercantile  Exchange.  This  is  simply  a  place 
where  buyers  and  sellers  can  get  together,  come  to  an 
agi-eement  on  prices,  and  do  a  large  amount  of  trading 
in  a  short  time.  By  working  at  close  range  they  are 
able  to  do  more  than  if  they  had  to  go  around  the  city 
or  do  the  business  by  telephone.  While  together  they 
have  a  chance  to  discuss  conditions  from  the  point  of 
view  of  both  buyers  and  sellers.  All  possible  arguments 
that  might  have  an  effect  in  forcing  the  price  up  or  down 
are  brougi**^o  bear,  and  an  agreement  is  arrived  at  that 
forms  the  ufesis  of  the  wholesale  trade  throughout  the 
city  for  the  day.  No  printed  daily  report  is  issued  by  this 
Exchange.  Doubtless  thei-e  ought  to  be,  but,  of  couxse, 
there  is  a  x’ecord  of  the  business  done,  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  papei's  have  access  to  these  facts,  on  which  their 
market  reports  are  based. 

For  small  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  products  that 
are  not  ordinai’ily  dealt  with  on  the  exchanges,  pub¬ 
lishers  have  men  who  go  around  and  ask  dealers  about 
the  general  conditions,  and  the  figures  at  which  sales 
have  been  made.  In  these  things  the  reports  are  often 
conflicting.  The  two  leading  commercial  dailies  of  this 
city  sometimes  give  reports  that  are  directly  contradic¬ 
tory,  and  yet  both  may  be  right,  for  neither  knows  it  all, 
and  no  publisher  could  thoroughly  intex'view  every  whole¬ 
sale  px-oduce  man  in  this  city  each  day.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  some  of  the  information  gained  in  this  way 
may  be  biased.  Even  a  strictly  honest  dealer  might  look 
at  the  market  and  genex-al  conditions  in  one  way  if  he 
had  a  surplus  of  a  certain  article,  and  in  an  entirely  dif-4 
ferent  way  if  he  w’as  short.  It  is  nothing  uncommon  to, 
find  the  same  grade  of  produce  selling  at  different  prices 
in  wholesale  stores  within  a  block  or  two  of  each  other.  \ 
As  a  rule  it  is  well  to  be  suspicious  about  commission  > 
merchants  who  promise  prices  much  above  what  othei-s 
are  getting,  and  still  they  may  be  all  right,  having  / 
special  customers,  or  some  outlet  that  others  do  not  r 
know  about.  No  one  should  get  the  idea  that  market 
quotations  have  any  of  the  unalterable  chax-acteristics  of 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  For  changeableness, 
the  weather  is  nowhere.  On  a  temporary  shortage  in  the 
morning,  some  article  may  sell  at  a  high  price,  and  yet 
in  two  hours  the  receipts  by  rail  and  boat  may  be  so 
great  that  the  price  will  take  a  zero  drop.  Market  re¬ 
ports,  if  accurate,  are  simply  the  history  of  what  has 
taken  place,  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  this  history 
will  repeat  itself,  even  under  similar  conditions.  What 
will  occur  to-morrow  is  another  thing.  It  is  the  aim  of 
this  paper  to  give  market  quotations  that  will  represent 
the  conditions  at  the  time  as  fairly  as  possible.  Usually 
preference  is  given  to  the  generally-accepted  quotations, 
but  changes  are  frequently  made  where,  from  the  facts 
learned,  there  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for  such  valua¬ 
tions.  Any  man  who  sets  himself  up  as  having  a 
monopoly  of  the  truth  and  giving  all  of  the  facts  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  market  for  country  produce,  is  pre¬ 
sumptuous,  and,  if  anyone  takes  the  trouble  to  investi¬ 
gate  his  statements,  is  liable  to  find  himself  embarrassed. 

_ w.  w.  H. 


Farm  Prices.— We  compile  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  the  following  figures  showing  how 
farm  prices  compared  on  October  1  with  similar  figures 
for  October  1,  1898.  The  prices  quoted  are  for  New  York: 


Red  Winter  wheat 

No.  2  corn . 

No.  2  oats  . 

No.  2  rye . . 

Baled  hay  . 

Potatoes  . 

Hops  . . 

Wool  (washed)  .... 
Eggs  . 


1S98. 

72  @  80% 

28%@  32% 

21%@  25 

44%@  51% 

$7.50  @$8.00 
$1.25  @$2.00 
15  @  19 

29  @  30 

17%@  20 


1900. 

81% 

40% 

22% 

51% 

>11.00  @$12.00 
$1.00  @  $1.62 
13  @  15 

28  @  30 

14%@  - 
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[  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

LIFE’S  GAME. 

If  joy  and  grief  were  parceled  out 
For  distribution  free, 

And  you  had  choice  between  the  two, 

What  would  your  choosing  be? 

Happiness  forever! 

Let  sorrow  begging  go! 

Oh,  who  would  wed  with  weeping  dread 
That  may  sweet  laughter  know? 

Let’s  play  that  such  the  custom  is, 

And  choose  between  the  two; 

You’ll  be  surprised  to  learn  how  much 
Of  choosing  rests  with  you. 

Happiness  forever! 

Pale  sorrow’s  claim  disown! 

And  comrades  gay  will  go  your  way 
If  you  choose  them  alone! 

—St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

* 

Our  old  friend  cardinal  red  appears 
among  fashionable  colors  this  Fall  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Richelieu.  Old  rose  is 
re-cliristened  divette,  while  a  soft  castor 
shade  is  called  bichette  (little  fawn). 
Green  is  to  be  very  popular,  and  cedar 
is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  shades. 

* 

We  are  warned  by  advices  from  Eu¬ 
rope  that  the  Greek  currant  crop  is  a 
failure.  We  shall  doubtless  feel  this  a 
little  later,  when  the  mince-pie  season 
is  with  us.  The  usual  Greek  crop  is 
250,000  tons,  but  it  is  said  that  this  year 
it  will  not  amount  to  40,000  tons.  Lon¬ 
don  alone  demands  50,000  tons  for  the 
Christmas  market,  and  there  is  no  re¬ 
serve  from  last  season’s  crop. 

* 

Mrs.  Emma  P.  Ewing,  the  teacher  of 
cooking,  recently  declared  that  the 
average  American  man  is  just  her  idea 
of  a  saint.  “The  saintliness  of  the 
American  mm,”  she  said,  “  is  shown  in 
his  long  and  patient  acceptance  of  an 
ill-managed  home  and  badly-cooked 
food.  I  would  have  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  State  pass  a  law  prohibiting 
any  girl  from  getting  married  until  she 
knows  how  to  do  housework.  You  wo¬ 
men  can  never  expect  to  make  a  success 
of  the  business  of  housekeeping  until 
you  go  at  it  yourselves.”  Mrs.  Ewing’s 
remarks  were,  of  course,  addressed  to 
an  audience  of  city  women.  She  would 
hardly  give  such  a  warning  to  farm 
housewives. 

* 

In  fitting  a  gored  skirt  on  a  large  wo¬ 
man  the  side  breadth  should  never  be 
made  with  tiny  darts  at  the  top;  these 
always  leave  an  ugly  outward  curve  at 
the  point  where  the  dart  seam  ends.  In¬ 
stead  of  this,  the  gores  just  below  the 
waist  should  be  so  narrowly  curved  and 
closely  fitted  as  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  these  hip  darts.  The  rows 
of  stitching  now  so  fashionable  may  be 
used  to  great  advantage  by  women  of 
short  full  figure  in  making  a  slurt,  each 
seam  having  several  rows  of  stitching 
from  waist  to  hem.  We  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  the  stout  woman  to  put  rows  of 
stitching  around  the  hem,  however,  for 
this  lessens  the  height  and  adds  to  the 
width. 

* 

The  cough-drop  season  is  at  hand,  and 
homemade  lioarhound  candy  is  superior 
to  the  “boughten”  article  merely  because 
one  knows  exactly  what  is  in  it.  Steep 
a  tablespoonful  of  dried  lioarhound 
leaves  in  half  a  cupful  of  boiling  water. 
When  perfectly  cold  strain  off  the  liquid 
and  put  it  into  an  enamel  saucepan. 
Add  to  it  a  pound  of  granulated  sugar 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  vinegar.  Boil  gent¬ 
ly,  without  stirring,  and  remove  any 
scum  that  may  rise  to  the  top.  When 
the  candy  becomes  brittle  in  cold  water 
take  immediately  from  the  fire  and  pour 
into  a  buttered  plate.  Mark  into  squares 
while  it  is  warm.  It  should  be  a  clear 
brown  color.  Simple  cough  drops  may 
also  be  made  as  follows:  Boil  two 


pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  one-half 
pint  of  water  and  one-quarter  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  cream  of  tartar  to  the  soft-crack 
degree.  Keep  the  sides  of  the  saucepan 
clear.  Add  a  half-pound  of  fine  fresh 
butter  and  one-half  ounce  of  ground  gin¬ 
ger;  let  boil  to  the  hard-crack  degree, 
turn  out  on  to  a  large  platter;  when  cool 
enough  to  turn  up  the  edges,  add  20 
drops  of  good  lemon  extract  and  half  an 


32  to40  in.  bust. 

ounce  of  best  ground  tartaric  acid;  work 
the  whole  well  together,  pull  it  out  and 
cut  up  mto  cushions  with  a  pair  of  scis¬ 
sors.  These  may  be  battled,  dusted  with 
a  little  powdered  sugar  to  keep  them 
from  sticking. 

* 

A  friend  at  Granby,  Mass.,  writes  us 
as  follows: 

This  last  week  the  Grange  had  an  agri¬ 
cultural  fair.  In  the  woman’s  department 
were  some  very  fine  Battenberg  laces  and 
embroideries.  One  woman  sent  a  pair  of 
well-made  little  boy’s  pants,  and  the  judges 
awarded  her  second  prize  in  needlework. 
Sensible  judges  and  a  very  sensible  woman, 
I  thought. 

We  think  so  too.  In  the  enthusiasm 
for  fine  embroidery  and  similar  non-es- 


3633  Double  Breasted  Jacket. 
32  to  42  in. bust. 


sentials  we  are  very  likely  to  overlook 
the  art  of  plain  needlework.  Among 
all  the  displays  of  feminine  art  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  nothing  gave  us 
more  pleasure  than  the  plain  hand 
needlework  from  some  of  the  foreign 
countries.  There  was  one  little  display 
of  children’s  pinafores  and  petticoats, 
made  by  little  girls  of  10  or  12,  pupils 
of  a  school  supported  by  the  Princess  of 
Wales  at  Sandringham,  the  stitches  in 


these  garments  being  veritable  works  of 
art.  We  believe  that  every  agricultural 
exhibition  having  a  display  of  woman’s 
work  should  encourage  substantially 
sewing  of  this  class.  The  domestic-eco¬ 
nomy  course  at  the  agricultural  colleges 
should  surely  be  an  aid. 


Mustard  Pickles;  Crisp  Cucum¬ 
bers. 

I  see  in  a  recent  issue  that  one  of  the 
sisters  from  Delaware  wishes  a  good 
mustard-pickle  recipe.  I  send  mine,  as 
it  is  a  good  one,  and  the  pickles  will 
keep  in  a  stone  jar  or  cans:  Equal 
quantitites  of  cucumbers,  celery,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  small  button  onions.  Cut 
all  in  small  pieces  except  the  onions. 
Cover  with  strongly-salted  water  for  24 
hours;  drain,  put  into  a  jar,  and  pour 
on  hot  vinegar  (not  too  strong)  suffi- 
cent  to  cover.  Let  the  pickles  stand 
three  days,  then  drain.  To  five  quarts 
of  the  pickle  use  three  quarts  of  cider 
vinegar,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Heat  to  boil¬ 
ing,  then  stirring  constantly  (for  fear 
of  burning)  add  one  cupful  of  flour,  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  ground  mustard  and 
one-half  ounce  of  turmeric  powder 
wetted  in  cold  vinegar.  Stir  till  smooth, 
and  pour  over  the  pickle  while  hot;  stir 
well.  When  cold  cover  close. 

I  think  that  if  the  inquirer  would  lay 
her  cucumbers  down  in  a  brine  made  as 
follows  she  would  have  no  trouble 
through  their  becoming  soft.  I  have 
used  this  recipe  for  10  years,  and  have 
had  no  difficulty  with  the  cucumbers: 
To  six  pai’ts  of  water  use  one  part  salt, 
and  one  part  of  cider  vinegar.  Keep  the 
pickles  well  under  the  brine,  and  they 
will  keep  longer  and  be  more  brittle 
than  when  laid  down  in  salt,  in  the  old 
way.  a  farmer’s  wife. 


Two  New  Jackets. 

Military  effects  are  noticeable  in  Au¬ 
tumn  clothes  and  millinery,  which  ac¬ 
counts,  perhaps,  for  the  favor  shown  to 
gilt  trimmings.  The  military  Eton 
jacket  is  extremely  popular,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  picture.  Very  often 
folds  of  cream-white  cloth  show  at  the 
edges  in  front,  as  though  a  little  vest 
opened  under  the  coat.  As  shown,  the 
material  is  dark  blue  broadcloth,  with 
a  stitched  band  of  the  same,  velvet  col¬ 
lar  and  cuffs  and  tiny  gold  buttons 
which,  with  loops  of  braid,  effect  the 
closing.  Black,  brown,  beige,  cadet  blue 
and  rich  red,  which  last  is  much  liked 
for  Fail  suits,  are,  however,  equally 
suitable,  and  the  material  may  be  che¬ 
viot,  Venetian  cloth  or  any  other  suit¬ 
ing  material  preferred,  when  the  jacket 
makes  part  of  a  costume.  When  it  is 
designed  for  a  general  wrap,  broadcloth 
or  cheviot  are  best.  In  the  case  of  the 
model  the  stitched  band  is  of  the  cloth, 
but  white  bands  are  smart,  and  taffeta 
of  the  same  color  as  the  cloth  makes  a 
good  effect.  The  high  collar  and  gen¬ 
eral  cut  are  in  themselves  suggestive  of 
the  mess  jacket,  from  which  the  sug¬ 
gestion  was  taken,  but  still  more  of  the 
military  can  be  obtained  by  substituting 
braid  for  the  stitched  band  and  edging 
it  with  a  tiny  line  of  gold.  The  jacket 
is  cut  with  back  and  fronts  only,  the 
fitting  being  accomplished  by  shoulder 
and  under-arm  seams  and  single  darts. 
The  sleeves  are  two-seameu  and  fit 
snugly  without  being  overtight.  At  the 
wrists  are  roll-over  flare  cuffs,  and  at 
the  neck  is  a  high,  straight  collar  that 
meets  beneath  the  chin.  When  closed, 
the  jacket  is  snug,  when  open  it  flares 
slightly  and  reveals  the  waist  beneath. 
To  cut  this  Eton  for  a  woman  of  me¬ 
dium  size  3%,  yards  of  material  21  inches 
wide,  1%  yard  44  inches  wide,  1  Ya  yard 
50  inches  wide  will  be  required.  The 
pattern  3630  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure,  and 
may  he  obtained  for  10  cents  from  this 
office. 

For  a  double-breasted  jacket,  No.  3633 
shows  the  prevailing  mode,  which  is 
short  and  jaunty,  while  the  fronts  are 
loose.  As  shown,  the  material  is  covert 


cloth  ill  a  medium  tan  with  brown  vel¬ 
vet  collar  ana  lining  oi  taffeta  in  brown 
with  lines  of  red,  but  Oxford  gray,  black 
and  dark  blue  are  equally  suitable  for 
general  wear,  and  any  suiting  cloth  can 
be  used  when  the  costume  is  entire.  The 
back  includes  side-backs  and  under-arm 
gores,  which  give  a  tapering  effect  to  the 
figure,  and  is  arranged  to  form  a  pointed 
overlap  below  the  waist  as  illustrated, 
or  can  be  made  with  tne  side-backs  laid 
over  the  back.  The  fronts  are  fitted  by 
means  of  shoulder  and  under  arm 
seams,  and  include  pockets.  The  neck 
is  finished  with  pointed  revers,  and  a 
turn-over  collar,  which  is  faced  with 
velvet  to  meet  the  turned-up  cloth  edge. 
The  sleeves  are  two-seamed  and  fit 
snugly,  while  they  are  all  large  enough 
to  admit  those  of  the  bodice  without 
effort.  They  flare  gracefully  at  the 
wrists,  and  are  curved  to  give  a  scal¬ 
loped  effect.  The  edges  are  all  stitched 
to  give  a  tailor  finish.  To  cut  this  jacket 
for  a  woman  of  medium  size  two  yards 
of  material  50  inches  wide,  or  2%  yards 
44  inches  win.,  with  cne-quarter  yard  of 
velvet  cut  bias,  will  be  required.  The 
pattern  No.  3633  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust  measure. 
Price  or  pattern  10  cents  from  this  office. 


T  F  you  look  at  a  dozen  com¬ 
mon  lamp-chimneys,  and 
then  at  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top” 
or  “pearl  glass,”  you  will  see 
the  differences — all  but  one — 
they  break  from  heat ;  Mac¬ 
beth’s  don’t;  you  can’t  see  that. 

Common  glass  is  misty, 
milky,  dusty  ;  you  can’t  see 
through  it ;  Macbeth’s  is  clear. 

Tough,  clear  glass  is  worth  fine  work; 
and  a  perfect  chimney  of  fine  tough 
glass  is  worth  a  hundred  such  as  you 
hear  pop,  clash  on  the  least  provocation. 

Our  “Index”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TERRIFF’S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole¬ 
sale  price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.  BOLD  under  a 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE  to  wash 
as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard,  even  to  the  wrist-  , 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  soiled 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.  Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  A  CENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory  given.  Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 
^  ddress 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  I4>  Portland,  Mich. 


B.&B. 

one  line  in  particular 

among  surpassing  assortments  of  choice 
new  goods — and  that's 

double-faced  golf  cloths 

— right  weights  and  colors — $1  to  $3.50 
a  yard. 

Plaid,  check,  plain  and  self-color  backs. 
Larger  variety  of  swell  styles  and  cor¬ 
rect  fabrics  in  these  much-wanted  goods 
than  we’ve  ever  known  any  store  to  have 
anything  to  do  with. 

We  make  sure  of  having  what’s  wanted 
— and  then  prices  to  make  it  interesting 
to  your  pocketboolc. 

Investigate  the  $1.25  line  specially. 
Splendid  36-inch  Dress  goods  —  line 
stripes,  fancy  stripes,  plain  mixtures, 
novelties  and  indistinct  checks,  25c*. 
yard. 

A  Black-goods  item — and  it’s  no  every¬ 
day  affair,  quality  for  the  money.  50- 
inch  all-wool  Black  cheviot,  50c  yard. 

See  that  we  have  your  name,  address, 
and  request  for  the  new  Autumn  Cata¬ 
logue — then  you’ll  also  get  the  new 
Holiday  Catalogue  and  Book  Catalogue. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 
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A  Glee  Club  Concert. 

“I  don’t  know,  Tom,  about  your  lead¬ 
ing  the  Glee  Club  another  year.  Seems 
to  me  It  takes  all  your  time  and  atten¬ 
tion;  and  look  how  you  are  laid  up 
now:  ” 

“Oh,  come,  pater,  don’t  charge  my 
broken  leg  to  the  Glee  Club!  The  horses 
happened  to  run  away  with  the  team  in 
which  our  club  happened  to  be;  we 
might  have  been  members  of  the  faculty 
and  had  the  bee  sting  the  nigh  horse. 
The  club’s  not  a  bad  concern.  Never 
told  you  one  good  little  job  we  did,  down 
South,  did  I?  Won’t  you  sit  down,  sir?” 

Tom  with  his  crutch  sent  half  a  dozen 
magazines  flying,  and  Mr.  Welles  sat 
down,  less  at  home  in  his  son’s  room 
at  college  than  in  the  Stock  Exchange. 
He  had  come  up  to  spend  Sunday  with 
Tom,  in  order  to  find  out  just  how  badly 
the  boy  had  been  hurt,  for  the  newspaper 

had  only  remarked  playfully:  “The - 

Glee  Club  met  with  an  accident  while 
driving  home  from  giving  a  concert  in 
a  neighboring  town.  No  voices  hurt,  but 
a  few  bones  broken.”  Mr.  Welles  had 
never  learned  to  recline  on  a  couch 
hardly  visible  through  fancy  cushions, 
but  Tom  had  learned  tact  through  man¬ 
aging  the  Glee  Club,  and  after  seating 
his  father  he  leaned  over  and  pulled  for¬ 
ward  on  his  desk  two  photographs,  say¬ 
ing: 

“Let’s  take  mother  and  Sis  into  the 
family  circle.  They’ll  like  to  hear  this 
yarn.  You  know  our  club  made  a  South¬ 
ern  tour  last  Winter.  I  couldn’t  write 
often,  but  I  usea  to  telegraph  the  mater, 
now  and  then  that  I  didn’t  need  my  Win¬ 
ter  flannels  forwarded.  Well,  one  night 
we  got  left  in  a  little  town.  A  go-as- 
you-please  train  met  a  go-as-you- 
darned-please  one,  and  we  had  to 
wait  24  hours  for  the  track  to  be  cleared 
of  wreckage.  There  wasn’t  a  hotel  in 
the  village,  but  the  station  master  told 
us  to  go  to  Mr.  Tidd’s  and  he’d;  put  us 
up.  That’s  a  queer  name,  and  it  started 
Jim  Cheney,  who’s  got  a  memory  that’s 
good  for  any  number  of  verses  in  a  top¬ 
ical  song,  and  would  be  useful  to  him  in 
his  lessons,  if  he  had  any.  It  made  Jim 
remember  that  Philip  Tidd  of  our  class 
came  from  down  that  way. 

“  ‘Let’s  go  and  see  the  prodigal  fath¬ 
er,’  Jim  said,  and  we  trooped  up  to  old 
Tidd’s.  He  showed  he  liked  college  boys 
right  off,  but  when  he  heard  what  col¬ 
lege  we  were  from,  and  when  we  began 
to  ask  if  Phil  was  any  relation  of  his, 
he  stiffened  up  and  looked  troubled. 
Still,  he  said  he  would  keep  us  over 
night.  I  was  out  at  the  back  door  wash¬ 
ing  up  for  dinner — for  there  wasn’t  a 
bath  attached  to  each  room — when  Mr. 
Tidd  came  out  and  beckoned  me  round 
the  corner  of  the  piazza.  I  thought  he 
was  going  to  inquire  if  we  liked  terrapin 
with  or  without  sherry,  but  he  was  in 
worse  pucker  than  that.  He  looked  me 
straight  in  the  eye  and  shot  out: 

“  ‘Why  doesn’t  Phil  come  home? 

“I  know  sons  give  their  parents  anx¬ 
iety— eh,  dad?”  And  Tom  laid  his  hand 
affectionately  on  his  father’s  knee.  “But 
for  anyone  to  worry  over  Phil  Tidd! 
Perfect  dig,  you  see — the  one  fellow  who 
rides  straight  up  to  all  the  hurdles  the 
profs,  spend  their  years  in  putting  in 
our  intellectual  way,  and  the  only  one 
who  takes  them,  too,  every  time! 
Prexy’s  joy  and  the  maiden’s  despair, 
but  an  out-and-out  good  fellow!  Well, 
Mr.  Tidd  broke  out  again: 

“  ‘What’s  Phil  up  to  that  he  can’t 
come  home?  Folks  here  whisper  round 
— I’ve  heard  ’em — that  he’s  kept  “after 
school,”  they  guess,  or  that  lie’s  “playing 
hookey”  from  college.  Phil  wrote  that 
the  professor  wanted  to  keep  him  with 
him,  vacations,  for  a  while  to  do  some 
work  in  biology.  I  don’t  know  much 
what  that  is;  but  Neighbor  Buck,  he 
says  it’s  something  like  vivisection.  I 
tell  his  mother  there  probably  ain’t  any¬ 
thing  to  be  ashamed  of,  but’ — and  the  old 
soul  sort  of  broke  down,  and  whispered, 
‘Is  my  boy  all  straight?’ 

“I  didn’t  know  whether  to  laugh  or 
cry  first;  but  I  thought  I  better  not 


waste  time  on  either  till  I’d  relieved  the 
Tidds. 

“  ‘Look  here,’  I  said,  ‘Phil’s  been  too 
modest  if  he  hasn’t  explained.  Why, 

Professor  - ,  who  is  no  end  famous 

in  science,  says  Phn  is  his  right  hand 
man,  and  every  vacation  they  go  off  to 
a  shanty  and  analyze  things — no  things 
that  feel,  like  cats  and  dogs,  but  spores 
and  cultures  and  things  that  you  have 
to  use  a  magnifying  glass  to  see.  I’m 
not  taking  the  scientfic  course  myself, 
Mr.  Tidd,  and  I  can’t  make  it  very  plain; 
but,  by  gum!  Phil  earns  money  by  this 
outside  work,  and  I’ll  bet  that  good  din¬ 
ner  you  are  getting  ready  for  us  that 
he  is  planning  an  A  No.  1  surprise  for 
you  and  his  mother — going  to  come 
home  rich  and  famous  after  he  gradu¬ 
ates,  just  like  the  rest  of  us,  Mr.  Tidd! 
We  warblers  aren’t  the  only  pebbles  on 
the  commencement  beach,  and  you  just 
tell  the  town  so!’ 

“Well,  Mr.  Tidd  tried  not  to  look  too 
pleased;  but,  Great  Scott!  his  smile 
would  have  nad  to  go  the  long  way  of 
a  camera  plate!  Then  he  clouded  over 
again.  ‘His  mother’ll  believe  me,  young 
man,  but — but  I  wish  the  town  could 
hear  you  talk!’ 

“Now,  you  know,  sir,  that  ‘I  am  no 
orator,’  though  I’ll  wager  I  can  beat 
Marc  Antony  on  a  bow  to  the  public 
after  an  encore.  But  the  fourth  kind 
of  pie  stuck  in  my  throat  at  dinner,  be¬ 
cause  I  was  all  stirred  up  by  the  old 
gentleman’s  closing  appeal.  I  was  wor¬ 
rying,  too,  over  having  the  fellows  id¬ 
ling  round  town.  They’re  good  boys, 
but  they  aren’t  Phil  Tidds,  and  I’ve 
known  them  to  hurt  their  voices  over 
night.  But  all  at  once,  just  as  a  Wall 
street  scheme  strikes  you,  I  thought 
how  to  make — well,  there  the  analogy 
ends,  for  I  wasn’t  after  money. 

“I  hunted  up  Mr.  Tidd,  and  asked  if 
there  wasn’t  a  town  hall,  where  we 
could  give  a  iree  concert  tnat  evening. 
He  'lowed  there  was.  There  wasn’t 
much  time  to  advertise  in  the  suburbs. 
They  reached  up  to  the  hall  itself.  But 
Mr.  Tidd  borrowed  some  horses  of  the 
neighbors,  and  I  sent  the  fellows  riding 
round  the  country,  singing  their  own 
praises  literally,  for  I  let  up  on  our 
strict  rules  and  told  them  they  could 
give  a  sample  solo  now  and  then.  Yell¬ 
ing  in  the  open  air  doesn’t  hurt  a  fel¬ 
low’s  voice  like  cussing  in  a  room,  you 
know,  sir.”  Mr.  Welles  nodded,  with  a 
fine  appearance  of  intelligent  under¬ 
standing. 

“The  boys  had  a  Wild  West  show  all 
the  afternoon,  and  came  home  hungry 
as  bears  and  good  natured  as  kittens. 
They  wanted  to  know  what  I  was  up  to, 
but  it  is  well  to  keep  mum  before  a  big 
deal.  ’  Mr.  Welles  looked  as  if  he  hadn’t 
heard. 

“Our  dress-suit  cases  had  gone  on  to 
the  next  city,  and  we  had  to  go  on  the 
stage  without  prettying  up.  Jim  Cheney 
said  he  couldn’t  remember  when  he’d 
seen  so  many  homely  men.  I,  as  con¬ 
ductor,  particularly  missed  my  coat  tails 
when  I  made  the  opening  announcement. 

I  told  them  how  we  had  got  left,  and 
that  it  was  well  for  singers  to  practice 
every  day,  and  we  hoped  they  would 
call  for  any  song  they  wanted. 

“Then  I  put  the  boys  through  a  regu¬ 
lar  dollar-and-a-half  programme.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tidd  sat  on  the  front  settee. 
She  didn’t  look  as  if  she  subscribed  to 
‘Harper’s  Bazar’  or  even  ‘The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal,’  but  she  had  a  smile  that 
I  tell  you  the  fellows  just  played  for — 
sung  for,  I  mean.  It  was  getting  late, 
considering  the  hall  was  packed  with 
people  who  would  have  to  drive  home; 
and  I  felt  it  was  time  to  play  the  joker 
— a  collegiate  term,  sir.  I  gave  the  club 
one  look,  wheeled  round  to  the  audience 
and  said,  about  as  near  as  I  can  remem¬ 
ber: 

“  ‘Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  hope 
you  have  enjoyed  the  evening.  We  have. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


We  sing  in  lots  of  big  cities,  where  we 
don’t  care  a  rap  for  anybody  in  the  au¬ 
dience,  but  here  you  seem  just  like 
friends,  because  you  are  fellow-towns¬ 
men  of  our  classmate,  Philip  Tidd.  (Sen¬ 
sation.)  Any  of  Phil’s  friends  are  our 
friends.  He  can’t  get  down  this  way 
because  he  is  busy  leading  his  class  up 
at  college,  and  doing  extra  work  in  va¬ 
cation,  that  will  lead  you  to  put  up  a 
tablet  some  time  saying  this  town  was 
the  birthplace  of  one  of  the  world’s 
great  scientists.’  (I  was  getting  warmed 
up,  and  using  pretty  good  language,  you 
see.) 

“  ‘Phil  will  be  mighty  glad  to  know 
you  all  send  your  love  to  him,  for  he’s 
true  as  steel,  and  hates  awfully  not  to 
see  the  old  faces  and  the  old  pies  every 
vacation.’  (That  was  an  X-ray  remark 
of  mine,  for  even  Jim  Cheney  said  he 
didn’t  remember  seeing  Phil  homesick.) 

“  ‘You  nnss  Phil  now,  and  college  will 
miss  him  as  soon  as  graduation  is  over; 
but  here’s  hoping  it  will  be  many  a  day 
before  me  world  loses  Philip  Tidd!  I’ll 
warrant  there  is  one  thing  he’s  thinking 
of  this  very  night,  “Home,  Sweet 
Home”;  and,  boys,  let’s  give  it  to  them!’ 

“My,  how  we  gave  it!  The  club  never 
sang  so  well.  Handkerchiefs  came  out, 
all  out  Mr.  >Tidd’s.  Pride  was  burning 
up  his  tears.  You  know  you  don’t  want 
to  send  people  out  of  a  hall  witn  long 
faces,  though.  So  I  whispered  to  the 
club,  and  they  broke  up  the  meeting 
with: 

“  ‘Oh,  here’s  to  Philip  Tidd! 

Drink  him  down,  drink  him  down! 

Oh,  here’s  to  Philip  Tidd! 

Drink  him  down! 

Oh,  here’s  to  Philip  Tidd! 

He’ll  do  credit  to  this  town; 

Drink  him  down,  drink  him  down! 

Drink  him  down,  down,  down!’  ” 

“We  had  to  leave  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  out  Mother  Tidd  was  up  to  give  us 
a  breakfast  fit  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Admiral 
Dewey,  and  Mr.  Tidd  hung  around  and 
looked  at  me  as  nobody  ever  did  but 
you,  sir.”  And  Tom  choked  a  little,  and 
stopped  rather  suddenly. 

Mr.  Welles  tucked  the  cushions  under 
Tom’s  bandaged  leg,  and  said: 

“Yes,  I  guess  that  was  the  oest  benefit 
concert  you  ever  gave,  if  you  didn’t 
make  a  cent.  ’ — Christian  Register. 

Man  is  a  plant,  not  fixed  in  the  earth, 
nor  immovable,  but  heavenly,  whose 
head,  rising  as  it  were  from  a  root  up¬ 
wards,  is  turned  towards  Heaven. — Plu¬ 
tarch. 


Elgin  Watches 

are  tested  and  tried  by  extreme 
heat  and  cold  at  the  factory  and 
adjusted  to  withstand  varying 
temperatures. 

Genuine  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgins 

are  sold  by  all  Jewelers  in  sizes 
and  styles  to  suit,  and  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

An  Elgin  Watch  always  has  the 
word  “Elgin”  engraved  on  the 
works— fully  guaranteed. 

Booklet  Free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
EL6IN,  .  ILL. 
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Now  is  the  time  to  use 


Babbitt’s 
Pure 
Potash 

or  Lye 

For  half  a  century  the  best,  the  purest, 
the  strongest,  the  most  economical,  the 
•  most  effective,  the  most  satisfactory —  < 
with  the  reputation  of  absolute  uniform- 
,  ity — doubly  guaranteed  by  50  years  of  , 
:  success — the  test  of  time. 


Made  by  B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York.  • 
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SAVE'^jour 

■  |  p*  |  now  wasted 
Bbn  I  lb  I  up  chimney 

■  W  !■  U  by  using 

THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

COST  $2.00  AND  UP. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

27  Furnace  St. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


No  Money  in  Advance 

_  —  <  >ur  elegant  New  Jewel  llrop- 

-  -  — A  --,  1  hewing  Machine  possess 

ing  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments,  high  quality  ami  thor¬ 
ough  workmanship.  Shipped 
d  i rect  at  (12.50, the  lowest  price 
known.  :to  days’  free  trial. 

i  f  not  as  represent- 
anteed  20  years.  All  at- 
'  e.  125,000  sold. 

gton  for.. . .  #1  4.50 
•  “  ....#17.00 

#60.00  Kenwood  “  ....#1(1.50 
Machines  at  #8.00.  #0.00  mid  #10.50 
catalogue  and  testimonials  Free. 


‘12 


50 


!  Money  refunded  i 
ed.  Guaranteed 
tachments  free. 

#40.00  A  rlingt 
#50.00 


Other 

Large  illustrated 
CASH  BUYERS’  UNION,  1AH-1U4  W.VaiiHuren  St.,  B-34 8,Chlrago 


. . . . . 

EARN  MORE  MONEY 

BY  HOME  STUDY 

iEE  SCHOLARSHIP 

TO  A  LIMITED  NUMBER 
I y  Electrical, Mechanical, Marine, 

Ilf  Stationary  or  Locomotive 
American  School  of  Correspondence,  Boston,  Mass. 


F 


S! 


pflP<?  ECZKMA  CORK,  SI.  Large  sample 
UUL  0  mailed  free.  Coe  C hem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 


All  cases  of  DEAFNESS  or  HARD-HEARING 

are  now  CURABLE  by  onr  new  invention:  only  those  born 
deaf  are  incurable.  HEAD  NOISES  CEASE  nuiKDIATELY. 
Describe  your  case.  Examination  and  advice  free. 
You  can  care  yourself  at  home  at  a  nominal  cost. 


International  Aural  Clinic,  l“{fiM,ecfeia 


The  Domestic  Sheep. 

Its  Culture  and  General  Management. 
By  Henry  Stewart.  An  up-to-date  book 
on  sheep.  The  most  scientific,  practical 
and  useful  book  ever  published  on  this 
subject.  Indorsed  by  the  world’s  high¬ 
est  authorities,  press  and  sheep  public 
everywhere.  It  contains  372  pages  of 
“boiled-down  ”  knowledge  and  165  plates 
illustrating  the  recognized  breeds  and 
every  department  of  sheep  life.  Price, 
$1.50  postpaid,  or  free  for  a  club  of  four 
subscriptions  at  $1  each. 


When  you  buy  a 
Lantern 

Jirst  see  the  word 
“DIETZ." 


Dietz  Buckeye  Dash  Lamp  $ 

(WITH  BULL'S-EYE  LENS  ATTACHED  TO  PEBFQEATED  PLATE  > 

When  you  are  buying  a  Lantern,  spend  a  little 
)  more  and  get  one  of  our  "'Buckeyes/'  which  is 
a  combination  of  Hand  Lantern,  Bash  Lamp  and 
Wall  Lamp.  It  is  good  for  all  of  these  purposes. 

It  is  'foell  made;  of  good  material,  convenient  to 
use,  and  ALWAYS  SAFE. 

Send  for  our  free  pocket  catalogue. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

87  LAIGHT  ST.,  Established  1840.  NEWYORK.^ 
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MARKETS. 


ASK  FOR  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

Readers  who  would  like  to  have  quota¬ 
tions  given  on  other  products  than  those 
named  below  are  invited  to  make  their 
wants  known. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

EGGS.— The  cool  weather  of  the  past  few 
days  has  been  favorable  for  the  disposal  of 
held  stock.  There  have  been  a  few  sales 
of  limed  eggs  at  17  cents,  but  the  call  for 
them  is  very  limited. 

BUTTER  is  one  cent  up  from  last  report, 
and  trade  shows  a  continued  gain  both  for 
local  and  out-of-town  business.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  from  some  of  the  better  western 
creameries  have  been  light,  and  this  has 
caused  a  noticeable  shortage  of  high-grade 
stock.  The  only  surplus  is  in  factory 
grades,  prices  for  which  have  not  improved. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  the  iirst  four 
days  of  this  week  were  9,915  cattle,  208  cows, 
5,214  calves,  35,430  sheep,  and  21,680  hogs. 
Steers  sold  at  $4.50;  stags  and  oxen,  $2  to 
$4.80,  and  cows,  $1.40  to  $3.60.  Veal  calves 
brought  $4.50  to  $8.25,  and  grassers  and  fed 
calves,  $2.65  to  $4.25.  Sheep  sold  slowly, 
common  to  medium  bringing  $2.75  to  $4.25, 
and  lambs,  $4.50  to  $6.25.  Fancy  State  hogs 
brought  $5.50  to  $5.60. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  firm.  The  Liverpool 
market  has  slightly  advanced  on  rumors  of 
damage  to  the  crop  by  excessive  rains. 
Corn  trade  is  light,  but  old  corn  is  very 
scarce,  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will 
soon  be  a  heavy  movement  of  the  new 
crop.  There  is  a  moderate  demand  and 
small  receipt  of  oats.  There  is  a  call  for 
buckwheat  for  export,  but  the  price  asked, 
65  cents,  is  prohibitive,  and  most  of  the 
grain  is  going  to  interior  mills  for  flouring 
purposes.  Rye  and  barley  are  dull. 

The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  October  20,  1900. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  choice,  per  bu. 

Marrow,  common  to  good . 2 

Medium,  choice  . 

Pea,  choice  . • . 

Pea,  common  to  good . l 

Red  kidney,  1899,  choice . . 

Red  kidney,  common  to  good.2 

White  kidney,  choice . 

White  kidney,  com.  to  good.. 2 

Yellow  eye,  choice . 2 

Black  T.  S.,  choice . 

Lima,  California  . 2 

Green  peas,  bbls.,  bu . 1 

Bags,  bu . 

Scotch,  bbl.,  bu . 

Scotch,  bags,  bu . 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

June,  extra  . . . 

June,  seconds  to  firsts . 

State  dairy,  half  firkins,  extra.. 

Firsts  . 

Thirds  to  seconds . . 

West.,  imitation  cream' ry,  best. 

Lower  grades  . . 

West.,  factory,  June  pack,  fey. 

Held,  fair  to  good . 

Fresh,  finest  . . 

Seconds  . 

Low  grades  . . . 

Renovated  butter,  fancy . 


—  @2  50 
10  <5>2  45 

—  @2  20 

—  <g)2  10 
95  @2  05 

—  @2  30 
00  @2  25 

—  @2  40 
00  @2  30 
25  @  — 

—  @1  85 
S7%®3  60 
25  @1  27% 

—  @1  25 

—  @1  35 

—  @1  30 


22  @  22% 
20%®  21% 
18%@  19% 

16  @  17 
20%  ®  21 
IS  @  20 
20%®  21 
18%®  19% 
15  @  17% 

17  @  18 
14%@  15% 
15%@  16 
14%®  15% 
14  %@  14% 


EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

Penna.  &  State,  prime,  doz.... 
W  n,  reg.  packings,  northerly 
section,  firsts  . 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penna.,  prime  to  eh’ce. 
West’n  candled,  selected,  fancy. 

Western,  good  to  prime . 

W’n,  &  S’w’n,  poor  to  fair . 

W'n  dirties,  candl’d,  30-doz.  cs.3 

Uncandled,  30-doz.  case . 3 

Western,  checks,  30-doz.  case... 2 
West.,  refrig’ r,  early  packed, 

choice,  storage  paid . 

Early  packed,  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common  . 

Dirties,  good  to  prime . 

Limed,  Western,  fancy . 

FRUITS— DRIED. 
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Apples,  prime  . . . 

Low  grades  . 

Chops  . . . 

Cores  and  skins . 

Sun-dried,  quarters  . 

Sun-dried,  sliced  . 

Apricots,  boxes,  lb . 

Bags,  lb .  •••• . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  boxes. 

Bags  . 

Peeled,  per  lb . 

Pears,  California,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  per  lb . 


FRUITS— GREEN. 

Peaches,  W.  Md.,  basket . 

Upriver,  carrier  . 

Virginia,  carrier  . 2 

Upriver,  basket  . 

Mich.  &  Ohio,  per  bu . 1 

Pears,  com.  kinds,  nearby,  bbl.l 

Bartlett  . 1 

Seckel,  bbl . 2 

Buerre  Bose,  bbl . 1 

Sheldon,  bbl . 1 

Keiffer,  bbl . 1 

Apples,  common,  bbl . 

Fall  pippin,  bbl . 1 

Baldwin,  bbl .  1 

Greening,  bbl . 1 

Pound,  sweets,  bbl . 1 

Snow,  bbl . 1 

King,  d.  h.  bbl . 1 

Grapes,  black  kinds,  carrier.... 

Niagara,  carrier  . 

Delaware,  carrier  . 

W.  N.  Y.  &  Del,  small  basket. 

Niagara,  small  basket . 

W.  N.  Y.,  Concord,  small  bskt. 
Catawba,  small  basket . 
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Crate 
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GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red . 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth . 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth . 

Corn,  No.  2,  white,  elevator _ 

No.  2,  yellow . 

Oats,  No.  2,  white,  in  elevator. 

Rye,  No.  2,  W’n,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf. .. 

State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track. 

Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y... 

Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 

Hay,  No.  1 .  87%@  90 

No.  2  .  82%@  85 

No.  3  .  75  @  77% 

Clover  .  65  ®  70 

Clover,  mixed  .  70  @  75 

Straw,  rye,  long .  70  @  80 

Oat  .  40  @  45 

POTATOES. 

L.  I.,  prime,  in  bulk,  per  bbl...l  37  @1  75 

State  &  West.,  per  ISO  lb . 1  12  ®1  62 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl.l  12  ®1  37 

Long,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  12 

Sweets,  Jersey,  per  d.  h.  bbl...l  50  ®2  00 

Jersey,  per  cloth  top,  bbl . 1  25  @2  25 

Jersey,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Southern,  per  bbl . 1  12  @1  37 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  @  10% 

Chickens,  per  lb .  —  ®  10 

Roosters,  per  lb .  —  @  6% 

Tin-keys,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Ducks,  per  pair .  55  @  70 

Geese,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  37 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  20 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  Sp’g,  dry-picked,  fey.  12  @  — 

Spring,  scalded,  fancy . .  11  @  12 

Spring,  poor  to  good .  6  @  10 

Old,  average,  best .  8  @  10 

Phila.  Spring  chicken,  selected, 

large  .  16  @  17 

Mixed  weights  .  12  @  13 

Ohio  &  Michigan  Spring  chick¬ 
en,  scalded,  fancy . 

Scalded,  fair  to  good . 

West’n  Spring  chicken,  dry- 

picked,  average  best . 

Other  Western  Spring  chicken, 

scalded,  large  . 

W’n  Sp’g  chicken,  md.  weights. 

Southern  Spring  chickens,  aver¬ 
age  weight,  best . 

Western  &  Southern  chickens, 

poor  to  fair . 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to 

choice  . 

West’n,  dry-picked,  avge.  best.  —  @  10 

Ohio  &  Mich.,  scalded .  10  @  — 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  9%®  10 

Southern  &  S’ west’n,  per  lb..  9%@  10 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6  @  6% 

Ducks,  L.  I.  &  East.,  Sp’g,  lb..  12  (a)  lz% 

Western,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Geese,  East.,  Sp’g,  wh.,  per  lb.  14  @  15 

Eastern  Spring,  dark .  11  @  12% 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  wh.,  doz.2  50  @2  75 

Mixed,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Dark,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

Culls,  per  doz .  50  @  75 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  average,  prime .  —  @  11 

Fair  to  good .  9%@  10 

Common  .  7  @  9 

Grassers,  large  .  5  @  6 

Do,  small  .  5  @  6 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  L.  I.,  100  bchs .  75  @1  00 

Cucumbers,  barrels  . 2  00  @5  50 

Fla.,  crate  .  50  #1  50 

Onions,  Conn.  &  L.  I.,  wh.,  bbl.l  50  @3  00 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  red,  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  yellow,  bbl . 1  00  @1  50 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag . 1  00  @2  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag . 1  00  @1  25 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag . 1  00  @1  25 

Western,  yellow,  bbl . 1  25  @1  35 

State,  yellow,  150  lbs . 1  12  @1  37 

Small,  white,  pickle,  bbl . 3  00  @4  00 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl .  50  ®  60 

Hubbard,  bbl .  75  @  — 

String  beans,  Virginia,  basket..  25  @  75 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bag .  25  @  50 

North  Carolina,  basket .  25  @  50 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  bbl...  60  @  80 

Canada,  Russia,  bbl .  80  @  85 

Tomatoes,  Jersey  .  25  @  50 

Peppers,  bbl .  25  @1  00 

Celery  .  10  @  40 

Egg  plant,  per  bbl . 1  00  @3  00 

Lima  beans,  Jersey,  potato,  bag.l  00  @1  75 

Jersey,  flat,  bag .  50  @1  25 

Carrots,  washed,  bbl . 1  00  @  — 

Unwashed,  bbl .  75  @  — 

Lettuce,  L.  I.,  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  bbl .  50  @2  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  4  @  8 

Pumpkins,  bbl .  40  @  60 

Peas,  bag  . 1  00  @1  25 
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pensive  and  durable.  A  postal  card  will 
bring  sample  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Address  F.  W.  Bird  &  Son,  East  Walpole, 
Mass. 

Whether  wire  be  high  or  low,  your  fence 
will  cost  less  money  if  you  build  it  your¬ 
self.  The  Superior  fence  machine  affords 
a  simple  and  cheap  way  of  building  a 
smooth  wire  fence.  The  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  trifling,  and  one  man  can  build 
with  it  from  50  to  75  rods  a  day.  Write 
The  Superior  Fence  Meh.  Co.,  Grand  River 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Portland  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Portland, 
Mich.,  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  Ter¬ 
rill's  Perfect  washer,  which  has  met  with 
unequaled  success  everywhere.  They 
guarantee  their  washer  to  do  the  work  as 
represented  and  should  it  fail  in  any  parti¬ 
cular  or  the  purchaser  be  the  least  dis¬ 
satisfied  the  company  will  return  the 
amount  paid  for  the  machine.  They  sell 
their  washer  by  agents  only,  many  of 
whom  have  made  small  fortunes.  It  would 
be  well  for  those  of  our  readers  who  are  in 
need  of  a  washing  machine  or  would  like 
to  act  as  their  agent  to  write  them  for 
particulars  and  proofs  backing  up  their 
guarantee  and  statements. 
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FARM  WORK  AND  FARM  BOYS. 

Intending  to  attend  the  Watkins  Fair 
1  took  the  train  for  Ithaca.  Along  the 
road  short  buckwheat,  hardly  worth  cut¬ 
ting,  short,  frosted  corn  and  apples  on 
the  ground  make  one  almost  disloyal  to 
his  chosen  profession,  and  one  wonders 
how  the  farmers  will  pull  through  the 
Winter  with  nothing  to  do,  or  no  chance 
to  earn  anything.  One  of  the  problems 
for  the  coming  farmer  to  solve  is  paying 
work  for  the  whole  year,  for  the  profits 
on  live  months’  work  will  not  now,  as 
formerly,  furnish  a  year’s  living.  Meeting 
a  young  man  who  formerly  worked  for 
me,  and  left  the  farm  because  "It  was  too 
hard  work,’’  I  was  induced  to  spend  the 
night  with  him  in  the  city.  He  has 
learned  the  baker's  trade,  has  married, 
and  is  getting  fair  wages.  "Do  not  com¬ 
plain  of  hard  work  or  short  crops,’’  he 
urged.  "I  never  knew  what  hard  work 
was  till  I  came  here.  Go  to  work  at  4 
P.  M.  and  keep  at  it  till  late  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Stand  by  a  box  and  knead  bread- 
all  you  can  lift  till  you  are  ready  to  drop, 
breathe  flour  into  your  lungs  till  they 
hurt,  and  stand  near  the  big  oven  till 
you  have  taken  out  hundreds  of  hot  big 
loaves,  in  a  hot  Summer’s  night  and  work¬ 
ing  in  the  sweet  pure  air  of  the  fragrant 
meadow  W’ill  seem  like  a  holiday.  I  have 
worked  till  I  would  go  to  sleep  standing 
by  the  trough  and  still  keep  going.  Tell 
The  R.  N.-Y.  boys  there  are  plenty  of 
places  w’orse  than  a  farm.”  He  was  white 
and  thin  in  the  face,  and  could  not  bear 
to  taste  of  bread,  cake  or  pie,  quite  a 
contrast  to  the  ruddy-cheeked  farm  boy 
who  could  eat  all  he  could  hold  three 
times  per  day  and  enjoy  it.  We  farm 
people  forget  some  of  our  “creature  com¬ 
forts”  for  which  other  people  pine. 

c.  e.  chapman. 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  within  26- 
cent  freight  zone,  three  cents  per  quart. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Pineland  incubator  is  one  of  the 
well-made  machines  that  we  have  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  recommending.  The  manufactur¬ 
ers  claim  special  merit  for  their  regulator 
and  system  of  ventilation.  Address  Pine- 
land  Inc.  and  Brooder  Co.,  Box  P,  James- 
burg,  N.  J. 

We  are  informed  that  the  six  horse 
power  Mietz  &  Weiss  gas  engine  and  four 
horse  powrer  direct-connected  kerosene  en¬ 
gine  and  electric'  generator  have  been 
awarded  the  silver  medal  at  the  Paris  Ex¬ 
position,  1900.  These  engines  are  well 
adapted  for  farm  operations.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  is  A.  Mietz,  128  Mott  St.,  New 
York. 

It  is  remarkable  how  a  cold  snap  will 
shorten  the  supply  of  milk  from  the  dairy 
and  of  eggs  from  the  hennery.  This  is  not 
true  when  the  farm  buildings  are  made 
comfortable  and  warm.  The  moral  is  plain 
—close  up  every  crack  before  cold  weather 
sets  in.  There  is  nothing  better  for  this 
purpose  than  Neponset  Roofing — it  is  inex- 


A  hitherto  peaceable  butcher  is  thirst¬ 
ing  for  revenge  on  a  joker  who,  wThen  the 
butcher's  back  was  turned,  stuck  a  sign 
“Beware  of  the  dog”  on  a  string  of  sau¬ 
sage  hanging  in  the  window. 

We  read  that  a  man  out  in  Nebraska  has 
a  flock  of  1,000  turkeys  which  he  lets  out 
to  his  neighbors  at  $20  per  day  to  rid  their 
farms  of  grasshoppers.  To  trace  some  of 
the  reports  in  newspapers  back  to  any 
reliable  source  would  be  about  as  difficult 
as  to  gather  up  the  noise,  smoke  and  wad¬ 
ding  from  the  report  of  a  gun  and  put 
them  all  back  into  the  gun  again. 


CORN  SHELLERS. 

This  1-hole  shelter  has  feed  table,  tan.crank 
and  pulley,  can  be  run  by  hand  or  power.  Shells 
largest  and  smallest  ears,  16  to  25  bu.  an  hr. 
Has  heavy  balance  wheel— makes  it  run  easy. 
Made  of  best  material,  guaranteed  to  please. 
PRICE  complete,  $5.25 ;  with  crank  only, 
for  hand  use,  $1.50;  hand  shelter,  75c. 

This  2-Holeg?=£ 

power  and 
hand  shellerf^- 
with  feed  table,  fan,  cob  carrier,  crank 
and  pulley  #U2  75.  Without  cob  car¬ 
rier,  $10.25  Runs  easy ;  shells  every  ker 
nel  from  ear;  35  bu.  an  hour.  SELF  FEED 
i  hel  ler— 700  bu.  per  day— 9  si  yles  of  .hellers. 

A  I  C  n  Powers— tread  and  sweep,  (Jasollne 
AL^U.  engines.  Wind  Mills,  Feed  Cookers,! 

Scales,  Sawing  Machines,  Horse  Blankets, 

Hardware.  We  sell  direct  to  ytin  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalogue 
sent  free  Prices  on  10.000  at  tides.  Everything  needed  on  the  farm. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Best 

Ever 

Made 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

A  Desirable  Farm,  30  miles  from 

New  York,  \\i  R.R.  Nicely  situated:  large  buildings; 
pleasant  neighborhood.  Stock,  crops,  implements, 
etc.  $8,500.  Address  H..  Box  36,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  J. 


Wanted,  Farmer  and  Wife  —  On  a 

small  horse  farm  In  Pennsylvania  a  farmer  who 
understands  breeding  of  mares  and  care  of  stallion 
and  colts:  the  managing  of  employees  and  not  afraid 
of  work  himself.  Wife  qualified  for  her  part.  To 
the  suitable  man  and  wife  an  unusual  opening  pre¬ 
sents  Itself.  Establishment  tirst-class  throughout. 
Address  T.  A.  WILLSON,  Clare-Point  Stock  Farm, 
Ephrata,  Pa. 


Six  Valuable  Farms  for  Sale. 

From  100  to  600  acres.  Quality  of  land  unsurpassed; 
splendidly  located  near  li.  K.,  steamboats  and  Tangin 
and  Pocomoko  Sound  and  Chesapeake  Bay;  climate 
mild  and  healthy.  Fish,  oysters  and  game  plentiful. 
Best  home  market  for  what  you  have  to  sell.  For 
maps,  description,  price,  Ac.,  address 
WM.S.  RICHARDSON,  Marion  Sta.,  Somerset  Co.,  Md 

■Best  Carpet  Stretcher  made. 
10  other  articles  needed  in 
every  home.  W.  E.  Bitterly,  75  Wash.  St.,  Auburn,  N.Y 


AGENTS  WANTED- 


BELGIAN  HARE  GUIDE  I 

every  phwo  of  the  subject.  Price  *25  eta.;  or  wit 


»  and  DIRECTORY  Or  BREEDER8, 

_  _ _  _ _  _ _ \  Illustrated,  practical  and  cover* 

every  phaaeofthe  subject.  Price  iiSTta.;  or  with  I.  I*.  JOURNAL  1  yr.  40  eta. 
Sample  copy  of  Inland  Poultry  Journal  FREE  if  requeated,  or  6  months  trial 
•ubicription  10  eta.  Inland  Poultry  Journal  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind« 


Oldest  Commission  House  in  New  York 

Butter,  Cheese.  Eggs,  Pork,  Poultry,  Dressed  Calves, 
Game,  etc.  E.  B.  Woodward,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


Of  I  I  fk  your  APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES, 
>N  H  I  I-*  GRAPES,  BUTTER,  SOUTHERN 
A  A  A  A  PKODUCE,  etc.,  to  SAMUEL 
WHITTON,  Commission  Merchant,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Write  for  prices.  Kef.:  Bradstreet’s  Mer.  Agency. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stook:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


WATfU  rUAlJM  A11  farmers  interested 

\\  Alin  LnAlvJU  rttbCl  ln  good  Fanning  Mills 

will  receive  a  nice  watch  charm  by  sending  4c.  stamps 
to  JOHNSON  &  FIELD  M’F’G.  CO.,  Racine,  Wls. 

New  Feed  Mill. 

Special  Introductory  Price. 

SUNDRIES  MFG.  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind 

Grind  Corn 

and  other  grain  with  one  of 
our  labor-saving  mills.  3 
kinds— Sweep,  Geared  and 
Belt.  Do  perfect  work, 
coarse  or  line.  They  don’t 
break.  If  we  can’t  suit  you, 
no  one  can.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Catalogue  A-  c7free. 

.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  Ills. 


A  BIG  GAIN 

in  milk,  butter,  beef,  pork,  mut¬ 
ton  and  general  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  is  the  sure  result  of 
feeding  ground  feed.  It  not 
only  pays  better,  but 
it  saves  about  40  %  of 
the  feed.  The  best  way 
to  grind  feed  is  with  the 

KELLY 

EX'Sl'nJVULL 

_ =-•  It  crushes  and  grind*  ear 

— ,'Ti?;IF Corn shucks andall. Grinds 
all  other  grains  single  or  mixed.  You  can  make  the  feed  as  fine  or 
coarse  as  you  please.  They  grind  fast  and  easy.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  0.  S.  KELLY  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.M,  Iowa  CHy,  Iowa. 


Grind  and  Shell 

When  you  buy  this 

BUCKEYE 

FEED  MILL  AND  POWER 

COMBINED 

you  not  only  have  a 
grinder  that  will  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  other 
grains,  but  you  have  a 

power  as  well  to  ru n she  1  lor, 

feed  cutter  or  other  ma¬ 
chinery  .  Remember — It’S 
the  old  reliable  Buckeye. 

Send  at  once  f  oreatalog  s. 

STAVE  It  CAItltlAGE  CO., 

36th  nod  Wallace  Sts.,Chleago 


None 

Better 

Madi. 


SCIENTIFIC 


f This  can  best  be  done  by  grinding 
all  the  grain  fed  to  live  stock 

Grinding 
Mills 

both  sweep  and  power, maks  feed  I 
go  the  farthest.  Cruah  andgrtnd 
ear  corn,  shucks  on  or  off,and  all  | 
other  grains,  separate  or  mixed. 
See  advantages  to  freecatalogR 

FOOS  MANFC.  CO. 

Springfield,  O. 


ni  A  p i#  u  A  1AII/  CORN  SHELLER 

DLA  vl\  nHlf  IV  Best  Hand  Sheller 
made.  Honest,  Original,  Durable,  14  years  record. 

Capacity,  8  to  14  bus.  per  hour.  Instantly  clamped  to 
box.  Always  ready.  Shells  easily  and  perfectly 
clean.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  Send  $2.25  for  genuine 
“  Black  Hawk,”  all  charges  prepaid.  Beware  of  Imi¬ 
tations  which  are  always  frauds  Get  Original  and  .  ,,,  _ 

Best  ana  you  will  be  satisfied.  Address  A.  H.  BATCH,  Inventor  and  Sole  Maker,  Clarksville,  lean 


ni  A  pi/  «  |  A  till  LT  GRINDING  MILL 

E#  L.  r\  IV.  n  t\  W  IV  For  Hand  Use.  Will 
grind  Corn,  Wheat.  Rye,  etc.,  for  table,  or  coarser  for 
Chickens,  Pigs, Calves,  etc.  Simple,  Durable,  Efficient. 
Send  iSUi.OO  for  Grinding  Mill,  delivered  to  your  de¬ 
pot.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Write  for  circulars. 


It’s  the  Long  Run 


and  economy  that  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  buying  a  mill.  You  don’t  want 
a  mill  to  be  a  constant  source  of  ex¬ 
pense  for  grinding  parts  and  repairs, 
.  a  power  consumer  and  a  poor  grinder. 

In  our  French  Buhr  Mill  you  get  one  of  genuine  merit  and  value.  Lasts  for  years  without 
expense,  easy  to  care  for,  large  capacity,  little  power,  does  fine  work,  grinds  feed  for  stocK, 
and  meal  for  family  uses.  Every  mill  warranted  and  sent  on  trial,  i  actory  prices.  J^stao.  looi. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO., 

Flour  Mill  Builders,  »70Day  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


1800 
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THE  RURAL 
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The  Ruby  Queen  Again 


MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 


CHICAGO  MILK  PRICES.— It  is  reported 
that  the  Milk  Shippers’  Association  has 
i  raised  the  price  of  milk  for  the  six  months 
beginning  November  1,  as  follows:  Novem- 


This  beautiful  new  climbing  rose  was  one  of  the  first  good 
things  originated  at  the  new  Rural  Grounds.  It  was  distributed  free 
to  subscribers  last  year,  thousands  of  letters  were  received  imme¬ 
diately  after  it  was  sent  out  reporting  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the 
recipient  at  receiving  such  a  fine  plant  in  such  excellent  condition. 
Recently  letters  have  been  pouring  in  telling  us  of  the  wonderful 
growth  the  plants  have  made  during  the  Summer.  We  never  before 
sent  out  anything  that  was  received  with  so  much  enthusiasm. 
Several  of  these  letters  have  suggested  that  if  we  could  secure  a 
supply  of  the  roses  for  this  year  to  send  to  new  subscribers  who  had 
no  chance  to  get  them  last  season,  they  would  by  showing  the 
growing  ones  m  their  own  yards  be  able  to  obtain  many  new  sub¬ 
scriptions.  We  appreciate  this  interest  on  the  part  of  our  old  friends, 
and  acting  on  the  suggestion,  are  growing  several  thousands  of  the 
roses  for  this  purpose.  Hence  any  new  subscriber  whose  name  you 
send  this  year  will  receive  the  rose  free  by  asking  for  it.  Or  any  old 
subscriber  who  neglected  to  apply  last  year,  or  who  lost  the  rose  by 
accident,  may  apply  this  year  when  remitting  for  his  subscription. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  supply,  and  to  make  sure  of 
getting  one,  it  will  be  best  to  apply  early,  but  ample  notice  will  be 
given  if  the  supply  promises  to  be  exhausted. 

Club-Raisers  7iU.  find  this  a  great  inducement  in  ob- 

-■  taining  new  subscriptions.  They  must 

make  the  application  when  sending  the  order.  Illustrated  description 
of  the  rose  will  be  sent  on  application.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  prize¬ 
winners  for  last  week  : 

October  15.  J.  P.  Stults,  Ohio .  Two  yearlies;  15  trials. 

October  16.  Mrs.  M.  R.  Swartout,  New  York .  One  yearly. 

October  17.  Ronson  German,  Michigan .  Three  yearlies;  three  trials. 

October  18.  Harry  Dedriek,  Illinois .  One  yearly 

October  19.  S.  S.  Thorniley,  Ohio .  Three  yearlies;  14  trials. 

October  20.  Mrs.  O.  D.  Sheldon,  Massachusetts .  Two  yearlies;  one  trial. 

With  these  inducements  and  the  regular  subscription  season 
approaching,  club-raisers  will  find  big  profits  in  a  little  work. 
Besides,  if  anyone  subscribes  for  the  paper  and  is  not  satisfied  with 
it,  he  can  have  his  money  promptly  returned  by  asking  for  it.  What 
we  want  is  to  find  the  farmers  who  need  a  helpful,  reliable  farm 

paper-  the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


ber  and  December,  $1.15  per  eight-gallon 
can;  January  and  February,  $1.10;  March, 
95  cents;  April,  90  cents.  This  will  raise 
the  price  to  the  consumer  from  five  to 
seven  cents  per  quart  for  November. 

POTATOES.— There  is  a  very  good  de¬ 
mand  for  prime  eastern  tubers.  The  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  overloaded  with  inferior 
stock,  which  has  sold  slowly  and  kept  the 
price  down.  Large  holders  of  good  pota¬ 
toes  throughout  the  country  are  in  no 
hurry  to  sell,  believing  that  there  must 
be  a  substantial  increase  in  price  before 
Spring.  Sweets  are  selling  slowly  at  a  de¬ 
cline  of  25  cents  from  the  last  figures 
quoted. 

WELL  PEPPERED.— The  Italians  in  this 
city  are  great  hands  for  onions,  peppers 
and  other  similar  loud  seasoning.  In  walk¬ 
ing  four  or  five  blocks  along  Mulberry 
Street,  I  counted  35  push  carts  loaded 
mainly  with  peppers,  with  a  few  tomatoes, 
onions  and  egg  plants  mixed  in.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  peppers,  green  and  red, 
were  shown,  from  the  large  bull-noses,  sell¬ 
ing  at  three  for  a  cent,  to  the  little  ones, 
not  much  larger  than  chestnuts. 

TOO  INQUISITIVE.— A  man  in  this  city 
had  his  watch  stolen.  As  it  was  a  valuable 
one,  he  offered  a  large  reward  for  Its  re¬ 
turn,  and  “no  questions  asked.”  A  man 
called  on  him,  and  said  that  the  watch 
could  be  delivered  under  certain  conditions 
that  would  thoroughly  protect  him  from 
any  danger  of  being  molested.  The  plan 
was  agreed  upon,  and  the  watch  returned. 
But  the  owner  was  not  satisfied.  He  said 
“I  promised  not  to  ask  any  questions,  but 
would  like  to  know  how  whoever  took  this 
watch  managed  to  get  it  without  my 
knowing  it.”  The  other  man  showed,  or 
pretended  to  show,  the  trick,  and,  after  a 
few  words  they  separated.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  the  owner  felt  for  his  watch,  but  it 
was  not  there.  During  the  talking  the 
crook  had  done  the  trick  again  and  got 
away  with  both  the  watch  and  the  re 
ward. 

THE  SQUIRREL  INN  was  established  a 
the  corner  of  Grand  Street  and  the  Bow 
ery,  this  city,  under  the  direction  of  Bishoj 
Potter,  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  a  cheap 
clean  and  substantial  meal,  in  a  respect¬ 
able  place,  where  a  man  might  not  b( 
afraid  of  being  robbed  and  murdered  be 
fore  getting  out.  Anyone  who  has  seer 
the  saloon  eatinghouses  in  this  section  o; 
the  city,  where  rum,  beer,  vile  food  anc 
filthy  talk  are  dished  out  together,  wil 
agree  that  there  is  room  for  an  enterprist 
like  the  Squirrel  Inn.  Lately  some  news¬ 
papers  have  published  complaints  that  this 
place  was  not  keeping  up  to  the  standard 
at  which  it  was  started,  but  an  investiga¬ 
tion  fails  to  show  any  reason  for  such  re¬ 
marks.  How  about  a  dinner  like  this  foi 
15  cents?  Vegetable  soup,  roast  beef 
mashed  potatoes,  stewed  squash,  three 
slices  of  bread,  rice  pudding,  and  a  large 
glass  of  milk.  The  soup  was  not  greasy, 
and  did  not  have  that  restauranty  taste; 
there  was  a  fair-sized  slice  of  good-flav¬ 
ored  beef;  and  no  one  who  knows  what 
good  milk  is  could  complain  of  this.  There 
were  no  hairs  or  specks  in  the  food. 
Everything  was  good  but  the  butter;  but 
in  restaurants  that  are  called  high-class, 
one  often  gets  butter  of  the  Samson 
brand,  scarcely  fit  to  grease  an  ox  cart 
with,  and  what  can  be  expected  for  15 
cents .  Those  who  growl  about  a  restau- 
rant  that  has  so  many  good  qualities  as 
this  might  be  in  better  business,  and  it 
would  seem  as  though  a  newspaper  should 
investigate  a  little  before  publishing  slur¬ 
ring  letters  from  kickers  who,  quite  pos- 
sibly  were  saloonkeepers  whose  business 
had  been  injured  by  this  temperance  house. 

NOTES  ON  SUNDRY  PRODUCTS.— The 
total  production  of  copper  in  this  country 
for  nine  months  of  this  year  was  200,000 
tons,  an  increase  of  9,000  tons  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  present  price  per 
pound  is  16%  cents.  There  is  considerable 
export  trade,  1,200  tons  being  shipped  Octo¬ 
ber  16  to  French,  German  and  English 
ports.  .  .  .  The  total  receipts  of  tin  at 
this  port  since  October  1  were  946  tons,  and 
the  tin  on  shipboard  now,  bound  for  At¬ 
lantic  ports,  aggregates  2,700  tons.  Cash 
wholesale  price  is  28Va  cents  per  pound. 

.  .  .  Best  quality  of  pig  iron  is  worth 
$16.50  per  ton;  steel  rods,  $33,  and  old 
wrought-iron  scrap,  $14.  .  .  .  Lumber 

business  has  been  dull,  but  is  improving, 
and  a  growing  trade  is  expected  from  now 

Whol®sale  prices  on  hemlock  joist, 
$lo.o0  per  1,000  feet;  hemlock  boards  sur- 
£™cei^’  ^hite  P'ne,  2%  to  4-inch  uppers, 
$/0  to  $7o;  inch  box  stuff  six  inches  and 
up  wide,  $18.  .  .  .  The  linseed  oil  market 
is  unsteady.  The  late  increase  in  price  has 
lessened  tne  demand,  and  buyers  are  tak¬ 
ing  only  enough  for  their  immediate  needs 
I  he  highest  figure  given  on  raw  oil  is  76 
cents  per  gallon  for  Calcutta.  .  .  .  Do¬ 
mestic  leaf  tobacco  is  selling  well,  common 
to  fine  light  bringing  six  to  12V2  cents, 
i  -irn  V  Advices  from  Para,  Brazil,  are  that 
71750  i  ons  rubber  were  received  there  in 
the  last  15  days.  Prices  are  somewhat 
easier,  fine  new  being  quoted  at  97  cents. 
on  kvf  ,?  °ctober  lt;  there  were  exports  of 
20,000  gallons  of  turpentine  and  Y,240  barrels 
of  rosin.  w  w  h 


of  a  medicine.  Many  « tonic”  and 
w  stimulant w  preparations,  which  have 
no  real  medicinal  value,  seem  to  brace 
up  the  users  when  they  are  feeling 
"played  out.”  Any  stimulant  will  do 
this  whether  bought  at  the  liquor  store 
or  drug  store.  The  true  test  of  a  med¬ 
icine  is  when  life  itself  is  staked  on  its 
remedial  power.  In  hundreds  of  such 
cases  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  has  been  the  means  of  saving  life 
when  even  the  "family  doctor had 
pronounced  sentence  of  death. 

"  I  had  been  a  great  sufferer  for  several  years, 
and  my  family  doctor  said  I  would  not  be  a  liv¬ 
ing  man  in  two  vears,  but,  thank  God,  I  am  still 
living,”  writes  Mr.  George  W.  Trustow,  of  Lips¬ 
comb,  Augusta  Co.,  Va.  "Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  is  what  saved  my  life.  I  had 
heart  trouble  so  bad  that  I  could  not  lie  on  my 
left  side  without  a  great  deal  of  pain.  I  was 
nearly  past  work  when  I  commenced  your  med¬ 
icine,  but  I  can  do  about  as  much  work  now  as 
any  man.  I  cannot  say  too  much  for  the  benefit 
I  have  received.” 

Many  diseases,  named  for  the  organs 
affected,  as  "heart  disease,”  "lung  dis¬ 
ease,”  "liver  complaint,”  etc.,  are  per¬ 
fectly  cured  by  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery,  which  cures  through  the 
stomach  diseases  which  originate  in  the 
stomach. 


ALWAYS  HELPS. 
ALMOST  ALWAYS  HEALS. 


A  Burning 
Question 
No  Longer. 

Speed  Cracks  and  Grease  Heel  can  be 
cured  absolutely  and  permanently. 

Veterinary 

Pixine 


in  its  efficiency  is  a  revelation.  The 
highest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  is  given 
to  it  as  a  positive  cure  for  chronic  and 
hopeless  cases  of  speed  cracks,  sores  and 
skin  affections  on  horses  and  domestic 
animals.  Sold  under  an  absolute  guar¬ 
antee.  Money  back  if  it  fails. 


PRICE  i  ~'oz-  box> 
l  8-oz.  box, 


25c. 

50c. 


Includes  expensive  1901  Almanac  and  Manual  of 
Information.  Handsomely  illustrated. 
Invaluable  for  a  lifetime.  Not  a 
patent  medicine  book. 

At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY.  N.  Y. 


c??4naJ.S.heriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No, 
Hardware,  Pipe,  Roofing,  Plumbing  Ma 
R°pa  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  etc., 

WW  PRICES  arc  ONE-HALF  of  OTL 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. w‘ chicag 


BU.A 

verino  No.  805 
cur  corn  and  all  other  j^ml 

llxsfthukc  feed,  burrs  open  an<i 
hard  substance  through.  FurnN 
or  without  ear  corn  eru» 
elevator*.  Made  in  3  sizes  for 

<  an  be  run  with  power  win 

CAPACITY  guaranted  greater  tn* 

—  luade,  becausn  <  rusher  and  grinder  run  on  sep¬ 

arate  s  afts,  relieving  all  friction. 

SHIPPED  ON  TRIAL.  If  it  don’t  do  more  and  better  grinding  and 

- - — - ■  isn't  the  most  complete  mill  and  the  biggest 

b  irg  un  you  ever  saw,  return  it  at  our  expense.  <>0  kind*  of 
Grinders  lor  all  k  ndrt  ol*  work. 

ALSO  i*ovrers*  lreru^  n,|d  sweep.  Gasoline  Engines,  Wind 

- -  Mills,  1  auks,  Pumps.  Feed  Cookers,  ^les  of  all  kinds.  Se  nd 

tor  Y  ree  latest  and  largest  implement  catalogue  ever  printed. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.)  53*59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ills* 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


THE  YOUNG  DAIRY  MOTHER. 

The  practice  on  the  Brown  Bessie 
Farm  is  to  nave  heifers  drop  the  first 
calf  at  about  two  years  of  age.  If  the 
heifer  is  well  grown  and  indicates  early 
maturity  a  month  or  even  two  months 
earlier  would  do  no  harm.  A  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  comes  to  maturity  earlier  than 
the  beef  breeds  do,  and  should  be  bred 
nearly  a  year  younger.  It  certainly  is 
much  oetter  for  the  dairy-breed  heifer 
to  begin  her  life  work  as  soon  as  the  age 
of  two  years.  If  she  is  well  grown,  as 
jhe  should  be  at  two  years,  she  is  all 
right  to  begin  business.  If  allowed  to 
go  another  year  she  will  be  liable  to  be¬ 
come  quite  tat,  and  her  dairy  tenden¬ 
cies  will  be  diverted  toward  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  beef.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a 
heifer  will  develop  into  a  better  cow  at 
maturity  by  coming  to  the  pail  at  two 
years  of  age.  If  a  heifer  should  be  two 
years  old  any  time  from  December  15 
to  January  30,  and  was  well  grown,  I 
would  breed  her  to  freshen  the  early 
part  of  November  previously.  This  in 
Wisconsin  would  bring  her  to  milk  be¬ 
fore  very  cold  weather,  and  she  would 
do  much  better  than  to  freshen  in  Win¬ 
ter  weather.  Again,  if  she  was  to  be 
two  years  old  in  February  or  March  I 
would  carry  her  over  until  warm  weath¬ 
er  of  Spring,  which  would  bring  her  to 
26  moniiis  old.  The  very  best  time  for 
the  heifer  to  do  justice  to  herself  is  to 
bring  forth  her  first  calf  from  May  15 
to  July  1.  The  very  hot  weather  from 
July  15  to  September  lo  is  a  very  unde¬ 
sirable  season  for  heifer  to  freshen.  Hot 
weather  and  flies,  many  times  short  pas¬ 
ture  and  always  a  very  busy  time  with 
other  farm  work,  cause  the  young 
mother  to  be  neglected.  I  am  pleased 
with  results  we  have  obtained  from 
feeding  neifers  a  good  allowance  of  oats 
and  bran  for  two  months  before  drop¬ 
ping  their  first  calves.  I  believe  this  is 
a  wise  practice,  and  will  Jesuit  in  no 
harm.  The  time  of  year  she  freshens 
is  not  so  important  after  all  as  the  kind 
of  treatment,  care  and  nursing  she  re¬ 
ceives  at  the  hands  of  the  owner  for  a 
few  weeks  after  she  freshens.  This  is 
really  the  time  when  all  the  skill  and 
judgment  of  a  painstaking  and  wise 
dairyman  should  be  brought  into  use, 
and  the  young  mother  carefully  nursed 
and  petted  ana  fed  up  to  her  full  capac¬ 
ity  of  assimilating.  H.  c.  taylor. 

Oxfordsville,  Wis. 


I  have  not  had  much  experience  in 
cooking  food  for  stock,  except  feeding 
the  chickens  cooked  potatoes  now  and 
then.  When  potatoes  are  cheap  I  believe 
it  pays  to  cook  them  for  fowls  or  hogs. 
My  father  made  it  a  practice  to  cook  his 
small  potatoes  for  his  hogs,  then  mixing 
the  cornmeal  with  it  before  feeding,  but 
where  a  number  are  to  be  fed  consider¬ 
able  time  must  be  taken  to  prepare  such 
feed,  juverybody  is  in  a  hurry  when 
feeding  time  comes,  you  know. 

Farmer,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  b. 


APPLES  AND  SHEEP  FEEDING. 

We  have  no  trouble  in  selling  wind¬ 
fall  apples  at  dry  houses,  or  for  cider 
purposes.  A  canning  factory  here  also 
occasionally  uses  them.  By  referring  to 
my  books  1  find  that  an  average  price 
of  28  cents  per  hundredweight  has  been 
paid  here  for  the  past  10  years;  this  in¬ 
cludes  cider  apples.  I  have  given  up  the 
practice  of  pasturing  sheep  and  hogs  in 
my  orchard  for  the  reason  that  they  eat 
so  many  apples  off  the  lower  limbs.  The 
sheep  also  injured  the  lower  limbs  by 
nibbling  off  the  leaves  and  buds.  If  you 
could  have  seen  my  orchard  tnis  Fall 
you  would  readily  say  that  a  flock  of 
sheep  could  easily  eat  400  or  500  bushels 
of  apples  off  the  trees.  My  trees  are 
largely  Greenings,  which  are  drooping. 
The  question  of  sheep  feeding  from  now 
until  Winter  is  a  serious  problem  this 
year.  I  will  admit  that  a  sod  orchard 
comes  in  pretty  handy  for  this  purpose. 
Last  season  I  sowed  rape  in  the  orchard 
about  August  1,  and  it  did  very  well, 
and  the  sheep  liked  it,  but  this  year  it 
was  too  dry  all  Summer  for  rape  or  any 
other  seed  to  germinate.  When  the  sea¬ 
son  is  not  too  dry  I  believe  that  rape, 
rye,  or  even  oats  sown  in  cornfields  or 
orchards  in  August  would  make  good 
Fall  pasture  for  sheep. 


DISEASES  OF  SHEEP— SCAB. 

This  is  not  a  new  disease  by  any 
means.  History  records  the  fact  that  it 
existed  then  as  it  does  now,  2,000  years 
ago  in  southern  Europe.  It  was  a  ter¬ 
rible  disease  then,  as  it  was  incurable, 
and  of  course  uncontrolled  before 
science  gave  the  true  statement  and 
showed  the  way  to  control  the  myster¬ 
ious  disease.  Scab  is  a  skin  disease 
similar  to  itch  in  the  human  family,  and 
mange  with  dogs  and  other  animals. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  appearances 
of  the  skin,  where  the  scab  mites  bur¬ 
row  in  the  skin  to  deposit  their  eggs. 
These  mites  are  too  small  to  be  seen  by 
the  natural  eye.  Until  the  microscope 
was  brought  to  the  aid  of  man  the  scab 
was  a  mystery.  Scab  is  catching,  won¬ 
derfully  so.  The  greatest  difficulty  in 
curing  a  scabby  flock  is  the  fact  that 
not  alone  the  sheep  but  surroundings 
are  possessed,  everytning  with  which 
they  come  in  contact;  even  the  ground 
where  they  lie  and  often  scratch  and 
writhe  in  agony,  contains  the  mites 
ready  to  take  up  with  their  host  again. 
It  is  not  known  how  long  these  mites 
can  live  when  absent  from  the  sheep, 
but  it  is  safe  to  conclude,  under  most 
favorable  conditions,  they  may  live  for 
weeks,  and  in  warm  climate  and  in 
trashy  manure  for  months.  I  suspect 
the  shipping  of  scabby  sheep  on  cars, 
through  stockyards,  even  on  the  public 
roads,  leave  trails  unsuspected  of  dis¬ 
ease.  Sheep  shearers  and  sheep  buyers 
have  been  known  to  introduce  the  scab 
mites  into  clean  flocks  by  carrying 
them  in  their  clothes.  This  is  why  there 
is  so  much  dread  of  the  disease.  A 
sheepman  never  knows  when  his  sheep 
are  exposed. 

Will  the  scab  ever  be  exterminated? 
Yes,  when  the  disease  is  better  known 
and  intelligently  guarded  against.  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  encouraged  in  the  effort.  Very 
strenuous  laws  are  enacted;  severe  pen¬ 
alties  are  enforced  by  the  government 
and  much  has  been  done  along  that  line. 
England,  too,  is  working  to  free  flocks 
from  scab.  Some  of  the  Western  States 
have  laws  on  the  subject,  and  we  hope 
for  good  work.  The  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  has  taken  the  eradication,  at  least 
control  of  scab,  in  hand.  Dipping  sta¬ 
tions  at  central  points  are  enforced,  so 
far  as  Federal  law  can  avail.  When  the 
sovereign  States  take  hold  in  earnest 
the  work  will  be  done.  All  this  must 
depend  on  the  people.  They  must  be 
informed  on  the  subject,  not  only  com¬ 
mercially,  but  scientifically  as  to  the 
scab  mite  and  its  habits. 

Ine  Cooper  Sheep  Dip  Co.,  142  Illi¬ 
nois  street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  are  gratuitous¬ 
ly  distributing  a  plain  and  valuable 
book  on  this  subject  to  all  who  ask  for 

B.  M.  BELL. 

Heifer’s  First  Calf. — The  best  age  for 
a  heifer  to  have  her  first  calf  is  two  years. 
They  usually  get  larger  and  develop  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  carry  more  flesh  if  they  do  not 
calve  until  three  years  old.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  a  heifer  bred  to  drop  her 
first  at  two  years,  usually  makes  the  best 
cow.  I  prefer  that  my  heifers  drop  their 
first  calf  in  Summer.  john  e.  robbii^, 

Greensburg,  Ind.  ^ 


Take  Care  of  the  Cow. — Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  will  be  lost  during  the 
next  few  weeks  by  farmers  unless  more 
attention  is  paid  to  the  comfort  and 
feeding  of  their  dairy  herds  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past.  Frequently 
warm  days  are  followed  by  cold  nights, 
which  give  the  highly  nervous  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  milch  cow  such  a  severe 
shock  that  the  milk  yield  (milk  secre¬ 
tion  being  essentially  a  nervous  func¬ 
tion)  is  at  once  seriously  affected.  Then 
come  the  cold,  rainy  days,  followed  by 
nights  still  more  dull  and  drear,  and  the 
poor,  hard-working  cow  is  left  to  endure 
it  all  as  best  she  may.  The  milk  yield 
falls  off  rapidly,  and  the  farmer  sighs 
as  he  notes  the  lessening  flow,  wrong¬ 
ly  attributing  this  sad  state  of  affairs 
to  nature  instead  of  blaming  his  own 
negligence  and  mistaken  economy. 
Every  little  attention  conducive  to 
the  comfort  of  the  cow  will  be  much 
more  than  repaid  in  the  increased, 
or,  at  least,  sustained  milk  flow.  To 
feed  the  cow  a  supplementary  ration 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  good  flow  of 
milk  is  somewhat  expensive,  but  if  the 
cow  is  one  worth  keeping  at  all  the  in¬ 
creased  expenditure  for  food,  like  the 
extra  attention,  will  De  much  more  than 
returned  to  the  feeder.  j.  h.  g. 


Root  Cutters.— I  have  used  a  root  cut¬ 
ter,  and  I  think  they  are  valuable  ma¬ 
chines,  as  they  prevent  all  danger  of  ani¬ 
mals  being  choked,  and  they  eat  the  roots 
much  more  readily.  I  have  only  used  it  in 
cutting  turnips.  Mihe  merely  gouges  out 
the  roots,  instead  of  slicing  them,  and 
would  cut  a  bushel  in  rather  less  than  a 
minute.  The  gouge-shaped  knives  are 
shaped  thus,  U,  and  set  in  a  cylinder. 
They  gouge  out  strips  in  large  turnips 
about  114  inch  diameter.  R.  s.  H. 


It  Gave  Quick  and  Permanent  Relief. 

Mrs.  CLAUDE  F.  SCHIERHOLZ,  Ogden.  Iowa.  May 
2ti.  1899,  writes: 

Two  years  ago  I  suffered  greatly  from  Asthma.  I 
then  began  taking  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  which  gave 
me  quick  and  permanent  relief.  I  cannot  praise  the 
remedy  too  highly,  and  WOULD  UPON  NO  ACCOUNT 
BE  WITHOUT  IT.— Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

_ 1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 

The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  llbiments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horiei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  PIRINC*  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LA  WHENCE- WILLI  AMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


'J'he 


Most  Successful 

REMEDY 


KENDALL'S" 
.SPAVIN  CURE' 
Sul 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins  Ring¬ 
bones,  Splints,  Curbs,  etc.,  and  all  forms  of 
Lameness.  It  relieves  immediately,  and  works  a 
permanent  cure  in  a  short  time.  It  leaves  no  'Flem¬ 
ish  or  bunch,  but  strong,  clear  legs,  which  mea.  "•  a 
salable  horse.  Investigate  and  satisfy  yoursei,'. 
Price,  91;  six  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it 
has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  KEN¬ 
DALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE,  also  “A  Treatise  on 
the  Horse,”  the  Book  free,  or  address 

DR.B.J.  KENDALL  CO..  ENOSBURG  FALLS.Vt. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


DOUBLE  THE  PROFI1 

can  be  seeure< 
properly  fed. 
best  egg  produ 
or  summer.  No 

DANDY 


can  be  secured  from  hens  in  winterif 
properly  fed.  Green  Gut  Bone  is  the 
best  egg  producing  food  winter 
or  summer.  Nothing  equals  the 

_ ‘W 

tor  preparing  bone.  Cut  pieces  so 
that  chicks  or  mature  fowls  can 
eat  it  easily  and  without  danger  of 
ehoking.  Hand  and  power  omblned,  — 
or  both.  Turn  easy— cut  fast.  Catalogue  and  prices  free 

Stratton  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  18  »  Erie,  Penna 


Of|n  Ferrets  for  sale.  Small,  medium  and  large  size 
aUU  Some  trained.  N.  A.  Knapp.  Rochester,  Ohio. 

CEDDETC— Flrst-class  stock,  w.  j.  wood. 

I  EH  IlL  Id  Box  211.  New  London.  Ohio. 

MU  T  Tp  pTipC — Spayed  Females.  Circulars. 
./IILLIE/  rUrO  Silas  Decker,  South  Montrose, Pa 

Fine  Jack  and  Jennet  cheap.  Also, 

six  registered  Shetland  Ponies. 

L.  I).  ATWATER,  Waverly.  N.  Y. 

How  to  Have  Healthy  Chicks  the 

Veak  Around.  Receipt  for  10  cents. 

H.  F.  LINDERMAN,  Haysville.  Pa. 

tpor  Sale— A  fine  lot  of  Fall  and  Winter  breeding 
"  birds.  W.  &  B.  Rocks;  W.  &  Br.  Leghorns;  W. 
Wyan.  Stamp.  MrB.  F.  P.  Helling*.  Dover,  Del 

DflITI  TT)V  QTTPPT  TP^f  OYSTER  SHELLS  30c.  ahd 

rV/ULlIVl  ourr  LIDO  50c.  per  }oo.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  list.  J.  H.  SLACK,  Manufr,,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J 

■Derksliires,  Chester  W.,  and  Poland  C.  Pigs. 
•^Best  strains;  good  pedigree;  pairs  not  akin.  $3  and 
up.  Good  Shropshire  Ewes.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa. 

"e'er  well-built,  well  marked,  growthy,  English 
Berkshire  male  pigs,  of  large  strains,  descending 
from  King  Lee,  Flt.zcurzon,  etc.;  also  Buff  Plymouth 
Rock  Cockerels,  at  90  cents  each,  write  to 

J.  B.  MILLER,  Grantsville.  Md. 

f  Choice  young  Sowb  and 
Aliroilinro  l  Pigs  In  pairs  not  related. 

U|w\H|Ulw  \  Also.  Shropshire  Bucks 

U  M  Lull  |  II  LO  /  and  Eweslfor  sale. 

(  Ed.S.  Hill,  Peruville.N.Y 

Chester  Whites,  Holsteins  and  Choice  Eggs. 

A  fine  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters. 
Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  Rock  Eggs;  15  for  75  cents. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 

VnDlfCUIDEQ  For  ®ale>  head  of  York- 

1  UIHVOnllkCd  shires,  the  large  white  breed; 
best  for  bacon,  family  use  and  early  market.  Bred 
Sows,  young  Gilts  and  Boars.  Pairs  not  akin- 
registered.  HILLS  &  PRICE,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Shropshiies  and  SoutMowns-J??!?  KT, 

quality.  J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

■NTATIONAL  DELAINE  MERINOS.  BLACK-TOP 
SPANISH  MERINOS.  8HROPSHIRES.  RAMS 
AND  EWES.  All  Registered.  Correspondence 
solicited.  M,  C.  MULKiN.  Friendship,  N.  Y. 

flHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FAKM8,  Greene  N 
(j  Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs.  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Hens’ 
Eggs,  60c.  per  dozen:  10  kinds;  standard  bred. 

mirDIICCV  Rllll  FOR  SALE.  —  Henrye  No. 
UlltllnOCI  DULL  5402;  dropped  January  10 
1898;  sire  Frisian  No.  4509;  dam  Alwilda  No.  6102 
Vet.  certificate.  Price  $150.  Address 

MRS.  LAWTON,  Port  Ewen-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

150  Dellhurst  Holsteins 

for  sale,  including  young  Cows,  Heifers  and  a 
great  lot  of  BULL  CALVES— several  now  ready 
for  service— sons  of  “DeKol’s  Butter  Boy”,  and 
the  famous  “  Royal  Paul  ”  out  of  advanced  Re¬ 
gistry  cows.  Catalogue. 

DELLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BOLL  CALVES 

FOB  SALE  at  fair  prloes.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  prioe.  _ 

R.  F.  BHANNON,  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Sale  of  Registered  Jerseys. 

Executor's  Sale.  Thursday,  November  1.  at  noon. 
Herd  of  21  tine  Registered  Jerseys,  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  well-known  strains:  Coomassie  11909,  Nye  067, 
Stoke  l’ogis  3d  2238,  Niobe  99  (tirst  prize-winner  at 
Centennial: :  also  some  calves.  Also,  large  liock  of 
pure  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Fowls,  exceptionally 
fine  bred.  Farm  has  been  sold.  Sale  positive. 

ESTATE  OF  F.  C.  BIDDLE. 

Chadd's  Ford,  Pa.  (five  miles  south  of  West  Chester) 


MAKES 


nCATU  Tfl  I  IPC  0°  HENS  and  CHICKBN8 
ULAIII  IU  LlUL  64-page  book  rail. 

D.  J.  LAMBHRT,  Box  307,  Apponang,  B.  1. 


QUIET  CATTLE 
Double  Power 
V-BLADE 
cuts  all 
round  horn. 

LEAVITT  MFC.  CO..  TUSCOLA,  ILL 
LATEST  — (Newton’s  Patent.) 

Every 
Dehorner 

improved  ~  Guaranteed 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  them  or  write 

1L  II.  BROWN  MFG.  CO.,  -  -  DECATUR,  ILL. 

LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

All  about  them  in  our  154  page  cata- 
.  =w  logue.  Mailed  for  6  cents  m  stamps. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box’,:)  Des  Moines,  la. 

The  BEST  REGULATOR 

is  the  original  pattern  we  nse  on  toe 

P  INELAND 

INCUBATOR. 

In  connection  with  it  we  have  the 
most  scientific  method  of  venti¬ 
lation.  Catalog  free.  Send  foi  It.  _ 

Pineland  Inch.  &  Brooder  Co.,  Bo:P,  Jamesburg,  H.J. 


LOTS  OF  MEANS  LOTS  OF  MONEY. 

MANN’S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS 

are  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  in  the  poultry  business.  Cut  fine,  iast  and  easy. 
IMann’s  Clover  Cutters,  Granite  Crystal  Grit  and  Swinging  k  ^d  Tray  s  make  the 
business  profitable.  Catalogue  free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  MILFORD,  MASS, 
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The  Chicken  Yard. 

HENS  LAYING  IN  WINTER. 

It  is  to  be  considered  that  we  have 
snow  on  the  ground  from  November  1 
till  April  (April  15  this  year),  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  get  chicks  started  early 
unless  one  has  facilities  for  raising  them 
under  cover.  My  birds  are  Brahmas 
and  a  heavy  strain  of  Plymoutn  Rocks, 
and  the  pullets  do  not  lay  till  they  get 
a  certain  size,  six  or  seven  pounds.  My 
first  pullet  commenced  to  lay  October  9. 
I  get  eggs  every  day  in  the  year,  but 
the  number  varies  from  10  per  cent  in 
September  to  40  and  50  per  cent  in 
March  and  April.  The  pullets  are  put  in 
their  pens  in  September  and  October,  as 
the  old  hens  are  moved  to  make  place 
for  them.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  my 
hens  moult  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
impossible  almost  to  tell  when  they 
begin  or  when  they  leave  off.  I  feed  a 
mash  of  bran  and  meal  and  meat  meal 
in  the  morning  and  corn  and  oats  at 
night,  all  the  year.  In  Winter  I  feed 
cabbage  three  times  a  week,  so  as  to 
have  the  eggs  fertile.  There  is  one  point 
that  I  have  noticed  in  the  hen  business. 
Every  year  about  April  and  May  there 
is  a  general  complaint  that  the  eggs  are 
not  hatching  as  well  as  they  did  earlier; 
perhaps  the  reason  may  be  that  the  hen 
man  has  not  taken  into  account  the 
weather  growing  warmer,  but  has  kept 
feeding  the  same  as  in  the  cold  Winter, 
when  the  hens  required  feed  to  keep 
them  warm  and  for  eggs.  v.  e.  h. 

Lakeport,  N.  H. 

Virginia  Hens. — I  do  not  believe  in 
crowding  fowls;  have  my  henhouse  16x 
20  feet  for  a  flock  of  75  or  60  in  the 
Winter.  I’ve  never  fed  to  force  early  lay¬ 
ing,  but  the  first  pullets  usually  lay  in 
November.  In  the  Fall  I  commence 
feeding  a  hot  mash  for  their  breakfast, 
with  whole  grain,  either  wheat  or  corn, 
for  supper.  While  I  do  not  get  eggs 
from  more  than  one-fourth  of  my  hens 
up  to  February  1,  yet  I  can  say  after 
25  years’  experience  I  have  never  failed 
to  get  some  eggs  every  day.  Our  fowls 
have  the  range  of  the  farm,  and  when 
frosty  nights  come  in  October  we  drive 
the  pullets  into  the  henhouse  a  few  times 
until  they  learn  where  to  go  to  roost. 
As  I  have  a  mixed  flock  the  moulting 
season  is  from  September  until  Decem¬ 
ber,  but  some  of  the  hens  are  always 
in  laying  condition.  Do  not  believe 
much  in  powders;  when  hens  are  well  I 
think  that  they  are  better  without  such 
things.  b.  k. 

Vienna,  Va. 

Hens  in  Ohio. — Our  hens  lay  almost 
all  Winter,  fully  two-thirds  of  them. 
Our  early-hatched  pullets  begin  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November,  according  to  the 
time  of  hatching;  the  early  hatch  begin 
earlier  than  the  late  hatch.  Our  poul¬ 
try  has  shelter  at  all  times;  are  kept  in 
good,  warm  roosting  places,  and  are  at 
liberty  to  run  in  the  houses.  Our  old 
hens  have  generally  done  moulting  by 
October  1;  this  depends  on  the  time  of 
hatching.  We  aim  to  feed  very  regu¬ 
larly  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Our 
ration  is  varied.  Winter  we  feed  cooked 
potatoes  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
mixed  with  meal  or  bran.  Corn  is  fed 
in  the  evening,  and  some  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  We  dry  all  refuse  apples  and  cook 
them  also.  As  we  raise  broom  corn  and 
sorghum  they  are  fed  the  seed  as  a 
change  seven  1  times  a  week.  We  have 
plenty  of  milk  and  fresh  water  all  the 
time.  We  keep  about  1,000  fowls;  use 
all  the  eggs  we  need  and  market  the 
remainder.  Eggs  are  gathered  every 
day  and  nicely  cleaned.  By  this  means 
we  get  higher  prices  than  if  sent  to 
market  dirty,  and  many  of  them  bad.  We 
guarantee  all  eggs  to  be  fresh.  Houses 
are  thoroughly  cleaned  every  morning 
all  the  year  round.  A  great  deal  of 
whitewash,  carbolic  acid  and  sulphur  are 
used  to  keep  down  vermin.  Cleanly 
kept,  well  fed  and  sheltered,  there  is 
nothing  that  will  yield  as  great  an  in¬ 
come  for  the  time,  labor  and  feed  as  a 


good  flock  of  hens.  We  keep  the  Brown 
Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  some 
of  each  strain,  and  a  portion  crossed; 
male  Leghorns  on  Plymouth  hens.  This 
is  the  best  cross,  we  find.  We  have  some 
Wyandottes;  a  very  good  general-pur¬ 
pose  fowl,  but  for  the  average  farmer 
the  Plymouths  are  the  best;  good  for 
table  and  good  layers,  mothers,  etc. 

Preston,  Ohio.  c.  h.  s. 

West  Virginia  Hens. — What  propor¬ 
tion  of  my  hens  lay  in  Winter?  About 
one-haii.  They  could  be  made  to  do 
better  than  that  if  kept  in  a  house 
heated  by  artificial  heat  and  fed  egg- 
producing  food.  A  Leghorn  pullet  will 
lay  at  six  months  old;  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  most  of  the  larger  breeds  not  so 
early,  about  eight  months.  We  do  not 
confine  the  hens  in  the  house  all  Win¬ 
ter,  but  let  them  out  on  fine  days  and 
keep  them  housed  when  cold.  Our  hens 
Tiave  all  done  moulting  now,  October 
10,  and  some  are  beginning  to  lay.  To 
encourage  Winter  laying  we  feed  green- 
cut  bone  and  green  food,  such  as  cab¬ 
bage.  Corn  is  a  good  Winter  feed  for 
grain.  We  also  feed  warm  feed  once  a 
day  in  Winter.  We  think  wheat  is  a 
great  food  for  poultry,  and  a  good  egg- 
prod  acing  food.  We  keep  some  kind  of 
grit,  such  as  oyster  shell,  for  the  hens  in 
Winter;  also  give  them  plenty  of  pure 
water.  Milk  is  a  very  good  food  for  lay¬ 
ing  hens,  eitner  in  Winter  or  Summer. 
Another  tiling  is  necessary;  the  poultry 
house  must  be  kept  well  cleaned. 

Valley  Grove,  W.  Va.  d.  s.  f. 

Illinois  Methods. — Counting  hens 
and  pullets,  should  say  about  one-half 
lay  in  Winter.  I  have  always  let  my 
hens  and  pullets  run  together,  but  it  is 
not  right,  as  hens  will  get  too  fat  on 
the  feed  that  is  just  right  for  pullets. 
April-hatched  pullets  (Leghorn  and  Wy¬ 
andottes)  begin  to  lay  in  October,  and 
most  of  them  should  be  laying  by  De¬ 
cember  1.  As  soon  as  we  begin  to  have 
cold  stormy  nights  the  hens  are  housed. 

I  have  some  hens  now  with  their  new 
coat  complete,  others  nearly  naked,  and 
some  not  started  to  moult  yet,  age  about 
the  same.  I  am  no  hand  for  patent  egg- 
foods,  condition  powders,  or  drugs  of 
any  kind.  Healthy  poultry  do  not  need 
such  things,  and  I  have  no  other  kind. 
Keep  oyster  shells  before  hens  all  the 
time,  and  pure  water.  On  a  farm  they 
will  get  all  the  green  food  they  need  in 
Summer.  For  Winter  do  not  fail  to  have 
a  good  patch  of  Winter  rye,  and  when 
.  snow  is  on  the  ground  feed  clover,  cow- 
pea  leaves,  etc.,  and  as  big  a  variety  of 
grains  as  one  can  get.  Bran  and  ship- 
stuff,  half  of  each,  mixed  with  milk  or 
water,  makes  a  good  feed  for  morning 
meal.  Probably  a  little  meat  of  some 
kind  is  good,  meat  meal,  cut  bone,  etc., 
but  the  necessity  and  value  of  these 
foods  have  been  greatly  overestimated 
by  interested  parties.  I  have  had  hens 
lay  well  all  Winter  without  a  particle 
of  meat  of  any  kind.  If  one  wants  Win¬ 
ter  eggs  only  don’t  have  an  old  hen  on 
the  place.  Have  a  good,  warm  house, 
and  roosting  room  warm  enough  so  even 
a  Leghorn’s  comb  will  not  freeze.  Then 
have  good,  healthy  April-hatched  pul¬ 
lets  from  good-laying  strain,  feed  well 
all  Summer  and  they  can’t  help  laying 
But  do  not  depend  on  old  hens  for  late 
Fall  and  Winter  eggs.  I  encourage  my 
pullets  to  roost  in  the  trees,  as  soon  as 
large  enough,  and  they  roost  there  till 
cold  weather.  Never  had  a  case  of  roup, 
and  don’t  expect  to.  There  are  other 
things  to  think  of,  such  as  body  lice, 
mites,  etc.  The  latter  can  be  easily  ex¬ 
terminated  without  a  cent  of  expense,, 
and  if  provided  with  a  good  dust  bath 
the  former  will  never  bother  healthy 
hens.  g.  m.  a. 

Tamaroa,  ill. 

The  following  report  comes  from  Har- 
rodsburg,  Ky. :  “A  hen  belonging  to  T.  C. 
Linney  laid  an  egg  which  was  twice  as 
heavy  as  an  ordinary  egg.  It  was  acci¬ 
dentally  broken,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
yolk  had  turned  to  glass,  while  the  white 
was  of  a  spongy  substance.  A  portion  of 
the  glass  ‘yellow’  is  now  on  exhibition 
here,” 


Fall  Care  of  Pullets. 

Taking  one  year  with  another  half  of 
my  hens  lay  through  the  Winter.  As  a 
general  thing  part  of  my  pullets  learn 
to  go  into  the  houses  themselves;  the 
others  I  let  stay  out  until  snow  flies,  or 
until  the  weather  gets  so  cold  that  by 
putting  them  in  the  houses  a  few  nights 
they  know  enough  to  go  in  afterward 
for  their  own  comfort.  They  will  gen¬ 
erally  do  so  after  a  few  cold  storms 
Some  of  the  old  hens  do  not  get  through 
with  tneir  moult  until  the  middle  of 
November.  It  does  not  pay  to  keep 
those  unless  wanted  badly  for  breeding 
purposes.  Pullets  hatched  in  March  and 
April  will  start  in  laying  from  the  first 
of  October  until  Thanksgiving  under 
good  conditions.  To  make  good  Winter 
layers  chicks  want  to  be  forced  from 
the  start  on  nitrogenous  foods;  scraps, 
wheat  and  ground  feeds  made  into  a 
mash.  This  will  not  apply  to  all  breeds, 
but  taking  a  mixed  flock  it  will  apply 
pretty  well.  G.  h.  d. 

Rockland. 


SCRAPS. 

Eat  the  feather  pullers. 

Steamed  wheat  and  oats  is  good  feed  for 
young  chickens. 

Whitewash— bad  to  use  on  politicians, 
but  good  for  the  henhouse. 

I  have  found  milk  to  be  very  good  to 
induce  Winter  laying.  When  we  have  it  to 
spare  we  give  it  to  them  to  drink,  and  to 
make  a  mash  of  bran,  chop  and  oil  meal. 

Brooklyn,  O.  J.  l.  f. 

Chicken  Notes.— I  wrote  some  time  back 
in  regard  to  my  Minorca  chickens.  To-day 
I  added  the  year’s  egg  record,  an  average 
of  125  eggs  per  hen  to  flock,  from  October, 
1899,  to  October,  1900.  October  1  we  put  our 
chickens  into  Winter  quarters;  22  White 
Wyandotte,  and  15  Plymouth  Rock  in  one 
house;  60  Minorca  and  Game  mongrels  in 
another  large  house.  In  very  bad  weather 
or  after  the  bad  weather  sets  in,  we  never 
leave  them  out  of  the  houses.  d.  l.  h. 

Pa. 

Good  Hens.— The  old  hens  begin  to  lay 
about  January  1;  by  March  1  half  of  the 
flock  will  lay  every  day.  The  pullets  have 
lived  in  the  house  they  will  winter  in  all 
Summer.  The  old  hens  moult  from  Sep¬ 
tember  till  December  1.  I  feed  butchers' 
meat  and  bone,  wheat  bran  and  middlings 
twice  a  day,  and  corn  at  night.  The  pullets 
will  begin  to  lay  at  seven  or  eight  months 
from  time  they  were  hatched;  they  are 
Plymouth  Rocks.  I  buy  all  the  feed  for 
my  flock.  They  will  pay  the  feed  and  $1 
apiece  for  care,  and  keep  the  flock  good. 
Eggs  sold  for  11  cents  in  April,  21  cents  in 
October.  p.  n.  h. 

Panton,  Yt. 

Oh,  the  hare,  the  Belgian  hare, 

I’ve  had  the  fever  since  I  went  to  the  fair. 
And  of  all  the  people  that  I  saw  there 
Few  have  escaped  from  the  intricate  snare 
Laid  so  well  by  the  exhibitors  there 
In  the  interests,  of  course,  of  their  friend, 
the  hare.  — Farm  Student’s  Review. 

While  the  hay  crop  was  short  farmers 
planted  largely  of  fodder  crops,  chiefly 
corn,  which  did  well,  and  most  farmers 
will  try  to  keep  their  stock  over.  I  have 
known  of  some  buying  cows  four  or  five 
years  old  coming  fresh  in  Spring,  at  from 
$15  to  $16  each.  Cows  fresh  now,  good  ones, 
are  selling  at  $25  to  $33.  Most  farmers  sell 
milk,  and  the  higher  prices  of  feed  more 
than  offset  the  higher  price  of  milk.  There 
have  been  many  new  silos  built  this  year, 
more  than  in  any  previous  three  years, 
about  half  of  which  are  tubs.  c.  a.  j. 

Kortright,  N.  Y. 


are  the  standard  of  excellence,  Aathey 
were  first,  so  have  ■■*9 


they  always  been 
kept — be.1  i*  iif]  cheap¬ 
est.  Their  unrivaled 
simplicity,  efficien¬ 
cy  anil  durability, 
make  them  the  only 
separators  which 
can  be  used  success¬ 
fully  in  the 


of  farm  Cream  Sep- 

arators.  This  system  anu  the  Sharpies 
Separators  are  putting  dollars  in  place 
Of  dimes  Into  the  pockets  of  the  cream¬ 
ery  men  and  dairy  men. 

Send  for  Free  Pamphlet  No.  25 


P.  M.  SHARPIES, 

West  Chester ,  Pa. 

THE  SHARPER®  CO., 

98  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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particulars. 

Investigate  ou 
A.  H.  REID,  30th  & 


New  Preston,  Ct. 
April  20, 1900. 

“I  find  that  tho 

REID 

Hand  Separator 

is  easier  to  turn  and 
takes  less  time  to 
wash  than  any  other 
separator  in  this 
section.  I  have 
tested  it  for  close 
work,  and  cannot 
find  a  trace  of 
cream  in  the 
skim  milk.” 
Ed.  B.  Holcomb. 

r  el ui ins  for  the  Reid. 

MarketSts..  Philadelphia. 


National 

Hand  Separator 

The  closest  skimming,  light¬ 
est  running,  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  hand  separator.  To 
prove  this,  we  will  give 
you  ten  days’  trial 
without  charge. 

Use  it 
Ten  Days  Free 

and  if  you  find  a  fault,  In  it,  return  at  our 
expense.  Full  particulars  on  request. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.J. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “Alpha  "  and  “ Baby  "  Separators. 

First — Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles — Sixes 

Prloes,  SSO  to  $800. 

Bare  110  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  |  NBW  YORK. 


W  La  II  Lb 

Ihe  butter  makers'  succesa  depends  upon  clean  skim* 
— getting  all  the  cream  out  of  the  milk,  iu  the 
quickest,  cheapest  way.  Our  improved  patent 

AQUATIC  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

docM  thift.  Beats  the  best  creamery  made  and  costs 
»less  than  half  as  much,  capacity  considered.  Take* 
all  the  cream  out  of  mifk  in  two  hour’s  time. 
For  1  to  40  cows.  Priees  $5.  to  $11.  Write  for  FRKK 
Catalogue  ami  testimonials.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
Aquatic  Cream  Sep’for  Co.  20  Factory  Sq.  Rochester,  N  Y 


r„e"  COW  TIE 

Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Frss 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 

Laundry  Stove*,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  *3-  Send  for  circulars. 
L.  R.  SHERRY  &  CO..  Batavia,  UL 


HEESEN’Sj 

Feed  Cookers 

I  cook  feed  of  say  kind  for  any  par 
pose,  better  and  cheaper  than  all 
others.  Made  la  T  sizes— 15  to  75 
J  vals.  and  every  onegoaranteed  foil 
I  measure.  Sold  direct.  Free  circulars 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  GO. 

vans  St.,  Tecumseh.Mich. 
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Humorous. 


The  little  dressmaker  who  was  walk¬ 
ing  across  the  field,  on  encountering  a 
bull  said  she  guessed  she’d  better  cut 
bias  to  avoid  a  gore. — Harper’s  Bazar. 

Teacher:  “Spell  ‘wrong,'  Johnny.” 
Johnny:  “R-o-n-g.”  Teacher:  “You 
know  that  isn’t  right.”  Johnny:  “Course 
it  ain’t.  You  told  me  to  spell  wrong.”— 
Chicago  News. 

He  (cautiously):  “If  I  should  pro¬ 
pose,  would  you  say  yes?”  She  (still 
more  cautiously):  “If  you  were  sure 
that  I  should  say  ‘yes’  would  you  pro¬ 
pose?” — Illustrated  Bits. 

Contributor  (reading  aloud):  “‘His 
eyes  were  riveted  on  her  face.’  ”  Maga¬ 
zine  Editor:  “  ‘Riveted?’  Here,  cut  that 
out.  if  he  didn’t  belong  to  the  union 
you’ll  have  all  the  uoilermakers  in  this 
country  down  on  us.” — Chicago  Record. 

Mrs.  Wuh'Fletree:  “So  your  son 
Rube  has  finally  graduated  as  an  M. 
D.?  Is  he  any  good?”  Mrs.  Swamp- 
root:  “We  don’t  jest  know  yet!  None 
of  the  neighbors’  children  has  been  took 
sick  yet,  and  Pop  won’t  risk  letting  him 
practice  on  the  cows!” — Puck. 

Eastern  Tourist:  “I  am  glad  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  $100  I  paid  you 
for  services,  and,  as  I  have  taken  a  fancy 
to  your  two  revolvers  I’ll  give  you  $25 
for  them.”  Western  Guide:  “Thankee, 
friend;  but  if  after  you  got  me  two  guns 
you  should  take  a  fancy  to  have  your 
$125  back,  whar  would  I  be?  No  of¬ 
fence,  pard,  but  I  guess  I’ll  keep  me 
guns.” — Judge. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

D.  W*  IN0F.BS(?LL,  *46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


G00K  BOOK  FREE 

Containing  325  Pages,  Over  2500 
Recipes,  Bound  in  Cloth. 

TO  ALL  PURCHASERS.  Agents  make  25  Per 
Cent  Commission  selling  our  goods. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  TERMS. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO  , 

P.  O.  Box  290,  Dept.  R.  31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y . 


i  B  M  Before  Bu 

\Harn 


Buying  a  New 


you  will  insure  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  quality  and  price  l>r 
sending  4  cents  in  stamps  for 
descriptive  catalogue  of  100 
styles  of  single  and  huubie 
Oak-Tanned  Leather  llarne»s. 
Sold  direct  to  the  consumer 
at  wholesale  prices. 

THE  KING  HARNESS  CD.,  Mfrs., 
312  Church  St.,  OWEGO,  N-.  Y. 


SEPARATORS  and  POW 

f.r  1, 1  and  I  horiei,  with  governor;  level 
er  even  treed.  Catalogue  free. 


_ _ _  __  er 

Stationer j."  The’  Mcselnger  Mfg.  Co.,  Tatamy,  P* 


HORSE  POWERS,  ANlf  ^  LEA^CEK!- 

WOOD  SAWS. 


On**  two-  horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  fHITTCQQ 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  1  1  *-,,u 

ELLIS  KEYSTONEA6R'LWORKS,Pot1$town,  Pa 

JT.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Wlllet,  N.  Y 


WATER 

and  how  to  get  it  is  a 

PROBLEM  EASILY  SOLVED. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  a 

STAR 

DRILLING 
MACHINE. 

The  water  is  down  there  and 
the  only  way  to  get  a  supply 
absolutely  free  from  surface 
drainage  is  to  go  deep  with 

-  --  ■—  -  a  . _ -  a  cased  well.  The  STAR  is 

thefastest,  strongest  and  most  complete  machine  on  tlie 
market.  Made  in  ten  sizes.  We  have  a  lull  line  of 
supplies.  Get  our  illustrated  catalogue.  Sent  Free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co,  Akron,  0. 


Issued  Every  Thursday.  Subscription  $1.75 


The  Map  above  shows  how  thickly  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion  homes  are  scattered  in  every  state  of  the  Union. 
Strong  in  the  assurance  that  every  reader  gained  is 
a  friend  won,  the  publishers  make  the  following 

Special  Offer. 


mHOSE  who  subscribe  now,  sending  $1.75  with  this 
slip  or  the  name  of  this  publication,  will  receive 
all  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  weeks  of  1900,  including  the  Special  Holiday 
Numbers,  FREE,  and  then  the  fifty-two  weekly  issues 
of  the  paper  to  January  1,  1902.  This  offer  includes 
the  exquisite  “Puritan  Girl”  Calendar  for  1901,  lith¬ 
ographed  in  12  colors  from  designs  painted  expressly 
for  The  Companion.  Price  to  non  «  subscribers.  50c- 
_  '  TH  T22 _ 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  Free  upon  request  Full 
Announcement  of  the  volume  for  1901 ,  and 
Sample  Copy  of  a  recent  issue  containing  Sousa’ s 
article,  “  The  Experiences  of  a  Bandmaster." 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


WEATHER 

PROOF 


ASBESTINE 

PROOF  Cold  Water  Paint 

There  are  a  good  many  “Speare’s  Paint  Men” 

n  the  country  now.  They  are  painting  their  own _ __________ 

houses  and  barns,  fences  and  out-buildings  with  ASBESTINE. 

They  used  7,000,000  pounds  last  year  and  made  us  quadruple 
our  factory.  The  reason!  W.ll,  it’s  so  good,  being  weatherproof,  fire-proof  ana 
germ-proof.  It’s  so  durable-will  not  rub  off.  wash  off,  scale  muck  nor  blister. 
It's  so  simple;  being  a  dry  powder  to  which  you  simply  add  cold  water.  Any  one 
can  apply  it.  It’s  so  cheap,  costing  only  one-fourth  as  much  as  oil  paint,  mats 
why  its  sales  increase  every  year.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it  or  writs  us  for  Laid  10. 

and  price  list.  THE  ALDEN  SPEARE’S  SONS  CO.,  369  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston. 

100  William  Street,  New  York.  9  Milwaukee  Ave..  Chicago. 


BOWSHER  MILLS 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevntor. ) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Haveconical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 
LICHTEST  RUNNINC. 

Have  them  in  7  sir.es— 2  to  25  horse 
power.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 
(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P.  N.  BOWSHER  CO.,  South  Bend,  hid. 


Banner  Root 
Cutters. 

Unequalled  for  cutting  all  kiuds  of 
roots  and  vegetables  for  feeding live 
itock.  Take  out  all  dirt.  Cut  fine.  5 
fixes,  hand  and  power.  Catalog  free* 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  k  SONS, 

Ypsilantl,  Mich. 

Largest  Root  Cutter  Makers 
in  the  world. 


TORNADO 


WHOLE  CORN  MEAL 

Is  the  cheapest  feed  grown  on 
the  farm.  The 

Feed  Mill 

does  oetter  work,  with  less 
power  than  others;  costs  only6  J  Q 
The  strongest  and  most  dur-  01  v 
able  mill  made.  Mill  sent  on  trial; 

■judge  for  yourself.  Catalogue  free.  — - 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  WORKS,  BOX  IS.  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 

f  SAVE  IT  ALL 

'  f^>\i  cut  up  a  corn  crop  for  * 

*bdry  feed  or  ensilage  with 

HE  ROSS 

75  silage  Machinery. 

,  ^  equalled  in  material,  conBtruc- 
n  and  cutting  ability.  Many 
/t‘n.  Elevates  any  distance,  in  jl^ 

.ny  direction  at  any  angle.  Don’t 
._  wait-Send  for  IllustratedCatalogNo.80 
^  THE  E.  W.  KOSS  CO. Springfield.  O. 


Un¬ 
equaled 
for  Ensi¬ 
lage  or 
Dry  Fod¬ 
der  Shredding.  — 

Cuts  Hay  and  Straw  without  change  in  attachments 
saving  cost  of  extra  cutting  head.  Sample  of 
its  work  and  catalogue  furnished  free.  Traveling 
Feed  Tables,  with  larger  sizes  when  wanted. 

W.  K.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Massillon,  O. 


Tim  Best  Power 

tor  all  purposes  is  an  U aright  or  Horizontal  combined 
Engine  end  Boiler  such  as  we  show  here. 

It  is  of  special  value  in  cutting  “nd  grind 
lug  feed,  shelling  corn, 
threshing,  pumping  water, 
separating  cream,  sawing 
^ood*  Ac.,  A  c. 


New  Cf  clone 

1*1  ■  ■ ,  i.  J  rM'  *1 


Leffel 
Engines 

. _ A. 


Feed  and  Ensilage 

CUTTER 

With  its^Compound  Spiral  Cutting  and  Shred 

j*  w  DuISm*Iav  combined,  is  the  latest  great  ad¬ 
ding  uyimuer,  vanCe  in  feed  cutter  construction. 
The  Cylinder  draws  and  cuts  feed  from  both  sides  of  the 
machine  toward  the  center,  thus  reducing  strain  and 
friction  on  both  sides  of  machine,  and  throws  the  feed 
from  center  of  spout,  thereby  making  it  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  for  the  machine  to  clog.  Write  us  at  once  for 
circular,  which  fully  describes  this  new  cutting  device, 
as  well  as  for  introductory  prices  aud  terms.  Mention 
this  paper. 

FARMERS  MFC.  CO., 

Massillon,  OHio. 


represent  unusual  merit  in  (1 6-  „ 

sign,  material  and  construction.  Quick  steamers, 
economical  of  fuel  and  Bnfe.  We  ®ake**«® 

3  Horse  Power  up.  Prices  very  low  quality  con- 
Sderea  S pcSial  Engine  Book  mailed  free.  Address, 

JAMES  LEFFEL  A  CO., 

SO.  Springfield  Ohio • 


For  Pumping  or  Driving 
Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  or  other 
machines  re¬ 
quiring  light 
power  but  ab¬ 
solutely  steady 
motion, 

BUY  A 


“SUCCESS”  treadhpower. 


It  has  a  governor  which  regulates  the  walk  of  the  horses  to  a  nice¬ 
ty  and  delivers  an  absolutely  steady  and  even  mol Jon  to  the ^ma¬ 
chine  driven.  With  our  Back  Geared  Pump  Jack  it  makes  a  splen¬ 
did  pumping  outfit.  If  you  want  a  tread  power  for  any  purp««, 
buy  a  “Bu  cocas,”  1,  2  or  3-horse  They  will  deliver  more  power 
than  any  other  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong  enough 
for  largest  horses,  etc.  More  about  them  to  our  large  illustrated 
catalogue,  and  about  our  sweep  powers,  gasollneengines,wtadmUla, 
fodder  and  ensilage  cutters, wood  saws.huskers^teel  tanks, etc.  JTree 

APPLETON  MJPQ.  CO,  V  FARGO  ST,  BATAVIA.  ILL. 


DERRICK  OIL  CO.. 

TITUSVILLE,  Pa. 

ELITE  OIL. 

A  perfect  burning 
oil.  Shipped  on  trial, 
to  be  returned  at  our 
expense  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  t>0  gallon 
galvanized  iron  stor¬ 
age  tank  with  pump, 
cover  and  hasp  for 
lock.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  prices. 
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CRUDE  PETROLEUM  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

RESULTS  IN  THIS  HUDSON  VALLEY. 

The  New  School  of  Practical  Horticulture 

RESULTS  OF  PAST  WORK. — Since  the  publication 
in  New  Jersey  last  year  of  the  results  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  crude  petroleum  on  trees  infested  with  the 
San  Jos6  scale,  many  afflicted  orchardists  have  used 
it.  Many  barrels  of  the  oil  were  used  in  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  during  the  Winter  of  1899-1900,  and  1 
have  just  examined  many  of  the  trees  thus  treated. 
The  results  offer  some  valuable  suggestions  for  future 
work  with  this  insecticide.  At  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  I 
saw  several  hundred  apple  and  pear  trees  just  coming 
into  bearing,  which  had  been  treated  with  the  crude 
oil  through  one  of  the  largest  or  double-barreled 
Gould  kerowater  pumps;  it  had  been  ap¬ 
plied  undiluted  to  the  trunks  and  larger 
limbs  of  some  trees  with  a  paint  brush. 

Some  trees  were  treated  in  December, 
others  in  February,  March  and  April. 
Unfortunately  the  pump  did  not  work  at 
all  satisfactorily,  although  three  of  the 
pumps  were  tried;  sometimes  the  spray 
would  be  undiluted  crude  oil,  sometimes 
only  a  variable  percentage  of  the  oil, 
and  again  only  water.  Hence  the  results 
are  somewhat  uncertain  and  much  less 
valuable  than  if  the  pumps  had  worked 
properly.  But  it  was  demonstrated  that 
the  crude  oil  kills  the  scale,  and  the  in¬ 
dications  were  that  more  injury  resulted 
to  the  trees  when  the  application  was 
made  earlier  in  the  Winter  or  before 
March  or  April.  In  fact,  all  whom  I  saw 
who  had  used  the  crude  oil  agreed  that 
the  safest  time  to  use  it  was  just  as  late 
in  the  Winter  as  possible,  and  before  the 
tree  had  awakened  from  its  dormant 
condition.  Many  apple  trees  had  been 
killed  by  applying  the  undiluted  crude 
oil  in  the  early  part  of  the  Winter,  and 
the  bark  on  most  of  the  apple  trees 
where  the  oil  had  been  applied  with  a 
brush  was  in  a  rather  alarming  condi¬ 
tion.  The  outer  layer  of  the  bark  was 
dead  and  peeling  off,  and  the  live  bark 
underneath  was  quite  spongy. 

The  owner  feared  that  unless  this 
spongy  bark  hardened  up  tnis  Fall,  a  se¬ 
vere  Winter  might  seriously  injure  the 
trees.  Trees  treated  with  this  undiluted 
oil  last  Winter  still  presented  a  marked 
oily  appearance,  and  nowhere  did  I  see 
young  scales  “setting”  on  this  oily  bark. 

At  Kinderhook  the  crude  petroleum 
treatment  was  very  effective  in  cleaning 
the  trees  of  this  San  Jos6  scale,  but  the 
indications  were  that  it  cannot  be  safely 
used  undiluted,  and  should  not  be  ap¬ 
plied  until  March  or  April. 

APRIL-SPRAYED  APPLE  TREES— At  Pough¬ 
keepsie  I  saw  1,000  fine  large  bearing  apple  trees  on 
which  about  500  gallons  of  crude  petroleum  had  been 
sprayed  in  April,  using  a  Gould  one-barrel  kerowater 
pump,  set  to  throw  about  25  per  cent  of  the  oil  in  the 
water.  This  pump  worked  perfectly,  but  another  or- 
chardist  told  me  that  his  pump  of  the  same  kind 
worked  very  unsatisfactorily  with  kerosene.  Some 
who  use  these  kerowater  pumps  find  them  entirely 
satisfactory,  while  with  others  the  percentages  of  oil 
are  very  uncertain.  Why  is  this?  Can  it  be  that  in¬ 
dividual  pumps  vary,  or  is  it  in  the  man  who  runs 
them?  The  1,000  large  apple  trees  in  the  Poughkeepsie 
orchard  were  treated  once  at  an  expense  of  about  $100. 
The  owner  held  the  nozzle,  and  although  he  said  it 
was  the  most  disagreeable  spraying  he  ever  did  (and 


he  has  used  the  kerosene  and  whale-oil  soap  spray), 
he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  results  that  he  would 
not  have  missed  it  for  $5,000.  Last  year  much  of  his 
fruit  was  badly  infested  with  the  scales,  and  the  bark 
on  many  limbs  of  his  trees  was  encrusted  with  the 
pest.  Now  his  trees  have  a  very  thrifty,  green  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  nowhere  were  the  scales  present  in 
alarming  numbers,  the  fruit  being  comparatively 
clean.  I  never  saw  so  effectual  a  job  done  against 
any  insect  pest  on  so  large  a  scale.  No  wonder  that 
the  owner  is  so  enthusiastic  over  crude  petroleum  as 
a  remedy  for  this  pest.  He  has  used  the  kerosene- 
water  and  the  whale-oil  soap  sprays,  and  the  crude 
oil  did  far  better  and  more  effective  work,  and  none 
of  his  trees  showed  the  slightest  injury  from  its  use 
in  April  with  a  spray  of  25  per  cent  crude  oil  in  water. 


TO  JAIL  WITH  THE  ADULTERATED  FOOD  FRAUDS!  Fig.  278 

Uncle  Sam:  “The  crops  and  the  critters  all  seem  to  be  thriving.  What  ails  you?  ” 

The  Fraud-Food  Bot:  “Yes,  all  of  ’em  have  their  food  inspected  bat  me. 
prefer  a  fat  wallet  in  the  food  adulterator’s  pocket  to  fat  on  human  ribs  !  ” 

The  undiluted  crude  oil  could  not  have  been  more  ef¬ 
fective,  and  would  have  cost  four  times  as  much.  As 
the  owner  is  a  thoroughgoing  man,  the  fact  that  he 
held  the  nozzle  had  considerable  to  do  with  the  re¬ 
sults.  He  said  that  it  was  astonishing  how  the  di¬ 
luted  spray  would  creep  clear  around  a  branch  where 
the  spray  had  only  hit  one  side  of  it.  He  was  sure 
that  me  could  penetrate  the  crevices  of  the  bark  bet¬ 
ter  with  a  forceful  spray  than  with  a  brush.  On  the 
whole,  the  results  at  Poughkeepsie  were  very  encour¬ 
aging  for  the  crude  oil  treatment,  and  indicate  that  it 
can  be  applied  in  April  with  entire  safety  to  the  tree 
when  diluted  to  25  per  cent  of  oil,  and  at  this  strength 
one  application  kills  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
scales.  A  liberal  use  of  the  25-per-cent  mixture 
seemed  to  be  equally  as  effectual  in  killing  the  scale 


as  the  undiluted  oil,  and  I  think  if  the  oil  is  not  used 
stronger  than  25  per  cent,  that  the  quality  of  the 
crude  product  need  not  be  so  carefully  considered. 

VARIABILITY  OF  PETROLEUM.— All  who  are  at 
all  familiar  with  the  crude  petroleum  as  it  comes  from 
the  wells  understand  that  it  varies  much  in  quality. 
An  oil  man  has  recently  sent  me  four  or  five  different 
samples  of  crude  petroleum  obtained  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Ohio  oil  fields.  He  states  that  the  crude  oil 
from  wells  only  10  miles  apart  may  differ  very  much. 
Thus  one  may  not  be  able  always  to  obtain  the  same 
grade  of  the  crude  product,  and  it  will  be  safer  to  use 
the  25  per  cent  dilution  in  one  of  the  kerosene-water 
pumps.  Possibly  a  less  amount  of  the  crude  oil  could 
be  applied  as  a  Summer  or  Fall  spray  on  the  foliage, 
on  some  fruit  trees,  but  until  we  have  more  definite 
data  on  this  point,  I  would  not  apply 
the  crude  petroleum  until  the  tree  is  dor¬ 
mant,  and  then  late  in  the  Winter. 

THE  BRIARCLIFF  SCHOOL— A  cou¬ 
ple  of  hours  were  spent  in  taking  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  new  School  of  Practical 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  just  start¬ 
ed  at  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y.  “The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  school  is  the  practical  train¬ 
ing  of  men  and  women  in  the  methods 
of  horticulture,  floriculture,  gardening, 
poultry  keeping  and  allied  branches.”  I 
found  the  school  located  on  about  60 
acres  of  very  much  run-down  land,  but 
which  is  normally  very  strong  soil.  The 
dormitory  and  greenhouses  were  just  be¬ 
ing  erected.  Nineteen  students,  mostly 
from  the  city,  and  including  two  women, 
were  in  attendance.  These  listened  to 
two  or  tnree  lectures  in  the  forenoon, 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  the 
field,  often  actually  doing  the  work  of 
fitting  the  soil  or  sowing  and  reaping 
the  crop.  The  day  before  I  came  the 
students  had  spent  the  afternoon  in  a 
cabbage  field  which  had  been  riddled  by 
Cabbage  worms.  They  were  to  husk  a 
magnificent  crop  of  corn  raised  on  this 
run-down  soil  by  means  of  fertilizers 
and  cultivation.  I  was  shown  some 
fields  of  rye  which  had  been  fitted  and 
sown  by  the  students.  The  practical 
side  of  the  work  of  the  students  was 
evidently  kept  uppermost,  and  with  the 
number  of  students  somewhat  limited 
this  can  be  done  successfully.  The  di¬ 
rector  and  promoters  of  this  new  school 
are  very  enthusiastic  and  sanguine  of 
its  ultimate  success,  and  confident  that 
it  will  occupy  an  unworked  field.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  these  city  men  and  wo¬ 
men  will  get  enough  out  of  it  in  a  two 
years’  course,  besides  the  fun  of  growing 
things  and  mingling  with  Nature,  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  put  in  actual  practice  sim¬ 
ilar  operations  of  their  own.  Some  of  them  will,  no 
doubt.  It  will  require  several  years  to  demonstrate 
the  need  and  usefulness  of  such  a  school,  ana  its  pro¬ 
moters  seem  to  be  of  the  caliber  that  will  not  weary 
in  their  financial  support  of  the  venture. 

M.  V.  8LINGEBLAND. 


The  lawmakers 


LATE  SOWING  OF  GRASS  SEEDS.— During  such 
a  Fall  as  this  has  been,  our  experience  is  that  Tim¬ 
othy  can  be  sown  as  late  as  the  middle  of  October. 
If  it  sprouts  and  gets  even  a  very  little  top  it  will 
usually  go  through  the  Winter  safely.  We  have  had 
no  experience  in  sowing  so  late  that  the  seeds  do  not 
germinate  in  the  Fall.  My  judgment  would  be  that 
their  germinating  power  would  be  destroyed  before 
Spring  if  uncovered  during  Winter,  i.  p.  Roberts. 
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ADVICE  ABOUT  PAINTING. 

One  of  our  readers  says  he  has  to  paint  10  farm  build¬ 
ings,  large  and  small.  He  wishes  to  do  it  economically 
by  home  labor,  and  do  a  good  job.  Would  you  buy  mixed 
paints,  or  try  to  mix  them  yourself? 

MIX  YOUR  OWN  PAINT.— If  I  had  10  farm  build¬ 
ings  to  paint  I  should  certainly  buy  the  oil  and  dry 
paint  separately,  mix  them  myself,  and  do  the  work 
by  home  labor,  if  possible,  as  all  painters  will  tell  you 
that  the  chief  expense  in  a  job  of  painting  is  the  labor 
of  putting  it  on.  We  painted  one  of  our  barns  about 
20  years  ago,  using  linseed  oil  and  Venetian  red,  giv¬ 
ing  it  two  coats.  It  is  looking  well  yet.  There  is  no 
better  color  for  farm  buildings  than  red.  A  man  who 
owns  10  farm  buildings  ought  certainly  to  be  a  Gran¬ 
ger.  Members  of  this  order,  at  the  present  time,  can 
buy  of  their  wholesale  houses  pure  linseed  oil  at  70 
cents  per  gallon.  Dry  Venetian  red  can  be  bought  for 
three  cents  per  pound.  The  two  have  only  to  ue  mixed 
to  the  right  consistency  and  the  paint  is  ready.  We 
have  seen  ready-mixed  paints  for  farm  buildings  ad¬ 
vertised  as  low  as  55  cents  per  gallon.  This  shows  on 
the  face  of  it  that  a  cheap  grade  of  oil  was  used,  as 
pure  linseed  oil  cannot  be  bought  at  wholesale  for  less 
than  68  cents  per  gallon  in  barrel  quantities.  Raw 
linseed  oil  costs  about  two  cents  per  gallon  less  than 
boiled,  is  much  longer  in  drying,  but  usually  wears 
longer  for  outdoor  use.  We  advise  the  inquirer  to  buy 
good  wide  brushes,  three  inches  wide  at  least.  Trim 
the  corners  of  buildings  and  around  doors  and  windows 
with  white.  w.  a.  bassett. 

New  York. 

POSSIBLE  CHEAP  PAINT. — Inexperienced  hands 
usually  get  a  better  job  if  they  use  mixed  paints,  but 
these  are  more  expensive.  The  cheapest  serviceable 
paint  is  made  with  yellow  ochre  mixed  with  sweet 
skim-milk.  English  Venetian  red  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  yellow  ochre  if  that  color  is  preferred.  It  must 
be  kept  wen  stirred  when  painting;  m  fact,  all  paints 
should  be  stirred  up  frequently  while  being  used.  On 
a  farm  we  recently  purchased  we  found  that  the  dwell¬ 
ing  had  not  had  paint  for  27  years.  The  siding  is  of 
poplar  of  good  quality,  but  had  become  slightly 
checked  and  in  places  covered  with  fuzz.  To  paint 
with  ochre  and  linseed  oil  would  have  cost  about  $15 
for  oil  alone  at  present  prices.  We  used  the  skim- 
milk,  and  have  a  good,  solid  surface  with  greatly  im¬ 
proved  appearance  at  the  cost  of  the  ochre  alone,  in 
addition  to  the  labor  of  one  hand  six  days.  While  I 
would  not  recommend  the  use  of  skim-milk  for  a  new 
dwelling  or  expensive  building,  yet  mention  this  fact 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers  who  may  have  old  buildings 
long  in  need  of  paint,  and  who  do  not  care  to  en¬ 
courage  the  oil  trust  by  buying  oil  at  present  prices. 
For  earns  and  outbuildings  one  may  use  Venetian  red 
or  yellow  ochre  alone,  or  the  colors  may  be  brightened 
by  adding  some  white  lead.  The  same  colors  may  be 
darkened  by  using  lampblack.  Lampblack  and  white 
lead  may  be  combined  to  make  gray  or  ash,  a  very 
durable  paint.  Red  and  white  may  be  combined  to 
make  pmK.  Many  such  variations  are  thus  secured. 
When  you  have  decided  upon  the  exact  shade  desired 
mix  in  a  keg  enough  paint  to  cover  at  least  one  side 
of  the  building,  for  fear  tnat  in  mixing  up  another 
batch  you  do  not  get  exactly  the  same  shade. 

For  the  dwelling  I  would  use  white  lead  with  just 
enough  Prussian  blue  to  give  a  bluish  tinge  to  the 
paint,  if  I  wanted  pure  white.  The  blue  fades  out  and 
leaves  the  walls  white  as  alabaster.  Without  the  blue 
the  paint  frequently  gets  a  yellowish  tinge.  More  blue 
may  be  added  if  sky  blue  is  wanted.  A  little  more 
and  you  have  blue  indeed.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  use  too  much  blue.  A  little  Venetian  red  added  to 
the  white  lead  gives  cream  color,  a  little  more  gives 
pink.  Add  a  little  lampblack  and  you  have  lavender. 
Use  a  little  Japan  drier.  Better  none  than  too  much. 
Some  use  turpentine  instead.  This  is  very  much 
cheaper,  but  not  quite  so  good,  as  the  paint  is  more 
inclined  to  crack.  Use  good  brushes;  keep  the  paint 
well  mixed  while  using;  brush  out  thoroughly,  going 
lengthwise  of  the  boards  until  you  reach  the  ends. 
Use  safe  ladders.  Use  the  hands  lively.  Do  not  take 
too  many  boards  at  one  course,  joiin  l.  shawver. 

Ohio. 

FAIR  WAGES  FOR  A  GRAFTER. 

What  Should  He  Charge  ? 

What  should  a  good  grafter  charge  for  his  work?  One  says 
he  furnishes  wax,  scions  and  tools,  and  charges  one  cent 
per  scion,  cash  down,  when  the  job  is  done.  He  says 
that  he  does  not  care  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
having  the  scions  injured  by  stock  or  insects  before  Fall. 
ftMherwise  he  would  be  willing  to  take  two  cents  per 
YffPP  count  those  left  alive,  say  in  September.  At 
stS8o?§&t  3?>aI<1  in  the  s,»ring  he  says  he  can  make  fair 
'wages,,  varying,  of  course,  with  the  nature  of  the  tree. 

Imv^^aftPa  good  grafter  by  the  hour,  he  charging  20 
ffcedtS’emfi  Jr//nisHfng  his  own  wax  and  tools. 

tolHftfttEfrsp©  ESTIMATE. — I  should  say  from  30  to  40 
JftSfts-’jiefc'HSiftY ^ab&'&dlttg’.to  his  skill  and  rapidity  of 
thN&fstvbiQti wdr& ten? rather  unsatisfactory  thing 
to3$&ftjMa%e-'6n,5  as  thr&fe^6r§ftffipftimes  as  many  scions 


can  be  set  in  some  stocks  as  in  others,  and  work  of 
this  kind  depends  so  much  upon  being  well  done,  that 
I  believe  it  is  better  to  get  a  good  man  and  pay  him 
fairly  liberally  for  his  time.  Of  course  it  is  all  right 
to  pay  by  the  graft,  either  guaranteed  or  not  as  the 
party  can  agree,  but  just  what  the  price  per  graft  shall 
be  would  need  to  be  figured  out  on  each  special  job. 
High-topped  old  apple  trees  where  a  good  deal  of  lad¬ 
der  work  has  to  be  done,  might  take  double  the  time 


HOW  TO  LAY  a  STONE  GUTTER.  Fig.  279. 

that  of  lower  trees  where  a  man  could  work  from  the 
ground.  As  to  the  proportion  of  scions  that  ought  to 
live  with  ordinary  care,  that  is  also  a  local  question, 
depending  upon  the  season  and  time  the  work  is  done, 
and  the  man  who  does  it.  j.  h.  hale. 

Connecticut. 

HIRE  BY  THE  HOUR. — I  question  the  expediency 
of  having  grafting  done  by  me  job  or  piece-work.  I 
think  I  have  seen  in  some  instances  a  failure  of  work¬ 
ing  on  these  lines.  The  tendency  of  most  men  in  get¬ 
ting  their  pay  by  the  number  of  scions  set  is  to  put 
in  a  superabundance  of  scions,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  man  who  owns  the  trees.  On  the  other  hand,  my 


m 
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ACIDANTHERA  BICOLOR.  Fig.  280  See  Ruralisms,  Page  738. 

idea  is  that  a  sensible  way  is  to  employ  a  good,  reli¬ 
able  grafter  who  will  furnisn  his  own  tools,  the  owner 
of  the  orchard  to  furnish  wax  and  scions  and  pay  him 
a  reasonable  price  per  day  for  his  work.  This  would 
be  the  way  I  should  adopt,  and  which  I  have  practiced 
for  years.  I  do  not  think  that  20  cents  per  hour  is  at 
all  exorbitant  where  the  workman  furnishes  his  tools 
and  wrax.  The  proportion  of  scions  that  ought  to  live 
with  ordinary  care  would  depend  greatly  upon  the 


varieties  to  be  put  in.  If  on  apples  or  pears,  90  to  95 
per  cent,  provided  the  trees  to  be  grafted  are  healthy 
and  the  scions  used  have  been  kept  as  they  ought  to 
be — perfectly  dormant.  There  are  so  many  conditions 
attached  to  all  of  this  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  exactly 
what  the  results  will  be.  s.  d.  willard. 

New  York. 

HIRE  A  GOOD  MAN. — One  cent  per  scion  is  a  fair 
price  w'hen  the  grafter  furnishes  his  own  wax.  I  have 
had  one  expert  workman  set  500  scions  a  day  in  large 
trees;  ordinarily  not  more  than  half  that  number 
would  be  set.  On  very  young  trees  100  would  be  a 
good  day’s  work.  Of  well-set  scions  90  per  cent  ought 
to  live,  if  the  trees  are  well  cared  for.  I  do  not  blame 
a  man  for  not  wanting  to  take  risks  on  owner’s  care¬ 
lessness.  I  have  had  a  man  (an  excellent  hand)  do 
more  or  less  grafting  for  me  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  I  pay  him  $1.75  a  day,  without  board,  I  furnishing 
the  wax,  which  would  be  but  little  below  this  20  cents 
per  hour  you  speak  of.  edwakd  van  alstyne. 

New  York. 

PRICE  PER  STUB. — The  right  price,  and  the  one 
I  have  paid,  is  two  cents  a  stub;  that  is,  one  cent  a 
scion,  m  some  cases  the  growth  of  the  scions  is  guar¬ 
anteed.  In  such  cases  each  stub  which  has  one  scion 
growing  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  counted,  and  the  rate 
of  two  cents  a  stub  paid.  It  depends  very  much  on 
circumstances  whether  grafts  ought  to  be  guaranteed 
or  not.  Some  men  are  careless  grafters  when  their 
work  is  not  on  their  own  responsibility.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  trees  are  so  poor,  or  get  such  poor  care, 
that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  a  good  graftsman  to 
ask  him  co  guarantee  his  grafts.  An  expert  graftsman 
with  a  good  helper  can  set  400  to  500  stubs  in  a  day, 
making  a  liberal  count.  This  makes  good  wages  for 
both  men.  But  there  are  many  more  graftsmen  who 
will  set  only  100  to  200  stubs  in  a  day.  For  such  the 
rate  of  two  cents  a  stub  is  not  large  wages.  “Among 
neighbors,”  where  day’s  works  are  not  expected  to  be 
very  long  nor  very  well  paid,  the  rate  of  two  cents  a 
stub  is  still  a  fair  one.  [Prof.]  f.  a.  waugh. 


LAYING  A  STONE  GUTTER. 

It  frequently  becomes  necessary  to  take  measures 
to  prevent  the  washing  of  drives  and  walks  around 
farm  buildings.  An  otherwise  fine  drive  or  walk  may 
be  rendered  unsightly  by  the  washing  of  deep  ditches 
along  the  edges.  This  may  be  prevented,  and  a  fin¬ 
ished  appearance  given,  by  a  well-constructed  stone 
gutter.  The  proper  performance  of  the  work  is  an 
art  the  knowledge  of  which  is  not  possessed  by  all. 

Wherever  a  gutter  is  needed  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  grade  is  sufficient  so  that  an  instru¬ 
ment  will  not  be  required  to  establish  it.  The  stones 
selected  for  the  work  should  be  what  are  known  as 
cobblestones.  They  should  be  roundish  in  shape,  and 
the  size  should  be  from  four  to  five  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter.  Flat  stones  will  not  answer  for  the  work, 
neither  will  soft  or  half-rotten  stones.  They  must  be 
tough,  roundish  or  oblong  cobblestones.  The  general 
direction  of  the  gutter  is  usually  established  by  the 
edge  of  the  driveway  or  walk.  The  excavation  for  the 
stones  should  be  to  a  depth  of  from  six  to  eight  inches 
and  15  inches  to  two  feet  wide,  according  to  the 
amount  of  water  which  will  probably  be  carried.  The 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  if  of  clay  or  other  hard  soil, 
should  have  from  two  to  three  inches  of  sand  upon 
which  to  set  the  stones.  If  set  in  the  soft  sand  they 
can  be  easily  brought  to  a  uniform  surface  by  being 
driven  down  with  a  hammer.  The  center  of  the  gut¬ 
ter  should  be  established  by  means  of  a  line;  this  line 
also  fixes  the  level  for  the  surface  of  the  center  row 
of  stones,  which  should  be  laid  first.  After  the  center 
course  is  laid  for  a  distance  then  the  other  courses 
should  be  brought  up.  The  outside  courses  should 
rise  gradually  from  the  center,  so  that  the  water  will 
be  held  in  its  course.  In  laying  the  stones  their  sur¬ 
faces  may  be  somewhat  higher  than  it  is  desired  they 
shall  be  when  the  gutter  is  completed.  This  will  give 
opportunity  to  drive  them  home  with  a  maul.  The 
crevices  between  the  stones  should  be  filled  with  fine 
sand,  and  the  stones  driven  firmly  in  place.  Fig  279 
shows  a  stone  gutter  being  laid  on  the  grounds  of 
Cornell  University. _  l.  a.  clinton. 

Sii.aqe  Corn  in  Maine.— Our  silage  corn  is  in  the 
silos,  and  we  can  now  say  which  varieties  have  done  the 
best  up  to  the  present  time.  Last  year  we  planted  Red 
Cob,  Stowell's  Evergreen,  Learning,  Sanford  and  North¬ 
ern  Yellow  corn.  Red  Cob  was  discarded  because  the- 
season  was  too  short  to  mature  the  ears.  None  of  them 
came  into  the  milk  stage.  All  the  others  but  the  Learn¬ 
ing  were  abandoned,  because  they  did  not  produce  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  the  acre.  This  year  we  planted  Learning,  „ 
Sibley’s  Pride  of  the  North,  White  Dent,  Forty-Ton 
Silo,  Blount’s  Mammoth  and  a  variety  recommended  by 
a  friend.  Learning  has  done  by  far  better  than  any 
other,  and  is  our  favorite  at  present.  Blount’s  Mammoth 
proved  itself  by  no  means  desirable;  it  is  a  variety  that 
grows  large  and  tall  stalks,  but  matured  no  ears.  Forty- 
Ton  Silo  has  grown  about  the  same  amount  of  stalks, 
with  a  prospect  that  in  years  with  less  drought  there 
would  be  many  ears  passed  the  milk  stage.  White  Dent 
is  about  the  same  as  the  Forty-Ton  Silo.  Sibley’s  Pride 
of  the  North  has  not  grown  sufficient  amount  of  stalks; 
the  ears  were  fine  and  long  and  ripened  sufficient  for 
seed.  These  three  last  will  be  planted  another  year 
further  to  prove  their  value.  What  each  variety  will  do 
in  years  with  plenty  of  rain  can  be  told  better  after  a 
trial.  Wet  ground  at  planting  time  caused  many  ker¬ 
nels  to  rot,  and  the  dry  season  delayed  the  growth  so 
that  our  stoutest  corn  weighed  only  from  17  to  21  tons  to 
the  acre.  J-  H-  R- 
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A  TRIP  AMONG  FARMERS. 

With  Open  Eyes  and  Ears. 

PART  II.  ‘ 

A  ONE-SIDED  FARM— My  next  call  was  at  the 
home  of  a  hay  and  grain  farmer.  This  man  keeps 
only  enough  cows  to  supply  the  family  with  milk  and 
butter  and  grows  no  fruit,  apparently  not  even  for 
home  use.  "Vegetables  seemed  to  fall  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory,  for  when  urged  by  his  mother  to  sow  some  tur¬ 
nips  he  argued  that  it  was  too  late,  and  that  it  would 
do  no  good,  for  the  hens  would  scratch  them  all  up 
anyway.  The  money  crops  are  hay  and  grain.  The 
owner  considers  them  more  profitable  than  dairying, 
with  less  hard  work;  yet  a  comparison  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings  with  those  of  the  other  farms  visited  did 
not  seem  to  bear  out  his  opinion.  Inquiry  showed 
that  he  had  no  system  in  mind  whereby  to  maintain 
the  fertility  of  his  land  under  such  treatment. 

A  STONY  FRUIT  FARM.— A  few  miles  farther 
brought  me  to  Orchard  Farm,  the  home  of  George  T. 
Powell,  at  Ghent.  Owing  to  Mr.  Powell’s  absence  and 
the  fast  waning  day,  only  a  cursory  view  of  this  place 
could  be  taken.  I  was  impressed  with  the  entire  dif¬ 
ference  between  this  farm  and  Mr.  Van  Alstyne’s  in 
the  nature  and  contour  of  the  land.  The  land  is  very 
rolling  or  hilly,  and  largely  composed  of  red  shale. 
Yet  the  vigor  of  the  trees  and  the  character  of  the 
fruit  left  no  doubt  regarding  its  adaptability  to  fruit¬ 
growing.  All  the  fruit  plantations  are  given  the  best 
of  tillage,  and  certainly  show  the  results  in  the  great¬ 
er  vigor  and  luxuriance  than  was  seen  where  trees 
grew  in  sod.  The  land  is  made  to  do  full  duty  by 
growing  currants  and  other  small  fruits  among  the 
young  trees.  A  fine  strawberry  bed,  kept  in  huls,  was 
noticed  on  land  so  stony  that  many  growers  would 
doubtless  think  it  entirely  unsuited  to  the  crop,  yet  the 
plants  themselves  seemed  to  offer  no 
objection.  Formerly  dairying  was  a 
prominent  feature  on  this  farm  also, 
but  latterly  it  has  been  given  over  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  fruit.  It  is  a  farm  on 
which  many  things  of  value  may  be 
learned.  I  regret  not  having  had  more 
time  there. 

SPRAYING  BLOOMING  TREES  — 

During  a  brief  halt  at  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  a  striking  evidence  of 
the  injury  wrought  by  spraying  trees 
while  in  bloom  was  seen.  Prof.  Beach 
had  sprayed  adjacent  trees,  and  in 
some  cases  parts  of  the  same  tree,  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  when  in  bloom.  In 
every  case  where  this  had  been  done 
very  little  fruit  was  to  be  found,  while 
the  check  trees  or  parts  of  trees  not  so 
sprayed  were  well  filled.  The  fruit¬ 
grower  cannot  afford  to  spray  trees  at 
this  time,  even  if  he  cares  nothing  for 
the  welfare  of  his  friends  the  bees,  or 
the  interests  of  their  owners.  Photo¬ 
graphs  may  fail  properly  to  impress 
these  results  when  they  come  to  be 
published,  but  the  trees  themselves  make  them  very 
emphatic. 

RESTORING  A  WORNOUT  FARM.— Om  other 
farm  which  interested  me  is  being  managed  by  two 
young  men,  with  some  advice  from  outside.  The  farm 
has  been  virtually  in  the  hands  of  renters  for  25  years, 
with  the  usual  result  that  buildings,  fences  and  land 
are  badly  out  of  repair.  These  young  men  are  making 
an  honest  endeavor  to  succeed,  but  they  have  made 
some  mistakes,  and  some  things  have  been  beyond 
their  control.  The  first  and  most  serious  mistake  was 
the  failure  to  realize  the  importance  of  tillage,  a 
mistake  doubly  serious  because  the  season  Las  been 
an  unusually  dry  one.  A  peach  orchard,  planted  with 
care  in  the  Spring,  had  been  left  without  cultivation, 
and  many  of  the  trees  were  dying  for  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture.  Corn  was  struggling  with  weeds  for  the  scanty 
moisture,  which  was  far  too  little  for  either.  Sugar 
beets  were  searching  in  vain  for  moisture  wnich  weeds 
had  been  allowed  to  pump  from  the  soil  while  await¬ 
ing  a  tardy  destruction.  Meanwhile  all  these  plants 
missed  the  dust  blanket  which  should  have  been 
spread  about  them  to  prevent  the  atmosphere  from 
drinking  out  the  moisture  from  beneath,  through  the 
countless  straws  or  tubes  which  capillarity  is  wont 
to  provide.  The  second  mistake,  scarcely  less  serious 
than  the  first,  and  somewhat  interdependent  upon  it, 
had  been  the  failure  to  do  things  at  the  right  time. 
The  ground  for  oats  had  been  thoroughly  well  pre¬ 
pared,  yet  only  a  light  crop  had  been  harvested,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  sown  nearly  a  month  later  than  they 
should  have  been.  The  corn  was  small  and  poor,  be¬ 
cause  of  late  plowing  and  planting,  without  sufficient 
after-tillage  to  firm  the  soil  and  put  it  in  condition  to 
absorb  moisture  from  beneath  and  prevent  its  escape 
from  above.  These  mistakes  were,  in  part  at  least, 
the  result  of  conditions,  a.  late  Spring  and  extra 
work  interfered  with  the  regular  farm  operations,  but 


Nature  is  inexorable,  and  takes  no  account  of  ex¬ 
cuses.  The  belated  crop  of  the  industrious  suffers 
as  much  as  the  belated  crop  of  the  shiftless.  I  believe 
that  the  ability  to  do  things  on  time  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  successful  farming. 

Another  feature  which  seemed  to  need  strengthen¬ 
ing  in  ihe  administration  of  this  farm  is  the  ability 
to  utilize  time  to  the  best  advantage  and  concentrate 
it  on  the  important  issue  in  hand.  Interruptions  ap¬ 
peared  to  displace  the  main  work  too  easily.  A  manu¬ 
facturer  would  not  shut  down  his  mills  for  such  ex¬ 
cuses  as  often  stop  the  farm  machinery.  In  spite  of 
these  weak  points  the  farm  shows  honest,  faithful 
effort.  Some  unsightly  things  have  disappeared,  farm 
appliances  have  been  added  and  conversation  with 
the  manager  revealed  well-developed  plans  for  the 
future.  Such  failures  in  management  as  have  been 
mentioned  should  in  time  disappear  or  grow  less,  and 
the  farm  will  stand  ready  to  reward  the  effort.  Soy 
beans  growing  on  this  land  for  the  first  time  without 
soil  inoculation  of  any  kind,  show  a  few  well-devel¬ 
oped  tubercles.  The  proper  bacteria  could  not  have 
been  entirely  wanting,  although  a  Soy  bean  had  ap¬ 
parently  never  been  seen  in  the  neighborhood  before. 
Pigs  relisn  the  plants,  and  they  appear  to  be  well 
worth  considering  in  planning  for  pasture  to  make 
pork.  FRED  W.  CARD. 

WHOLESALE  DRAINAGE  SCHEMES. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  only  a  local  conception  of 
the  vast  importance  of  drainage.  Some  farmers  dig 
ditches  through  their  wet  land,  put  in  tile  or  stones 
and  observe  the  advantage  of  controlling  the  soil’s 
moisture.  They  do  not  understand,  however,  what 
it  means  to  drain  an  entire  county  or  section  of  the 
State.  The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  281  is  reengraved 
from  the  Drainage  Journal,  and  shows  a  wonderful 


A  STEAM  DITCHER  AT  WORK.  Fig.  281. 

machine  which  has  proved  remarkably  effective  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  As  will  be  seen,  this  ma¬ 
chine  is  really  a  house  boat,  containing  the  power  for 
working  a  dredge  or  “steam  Irishman,”  as  it  is  often 
called.  This  machine  cuts  a  ditch  or  tunnel  through 
swamps  or  other  low  ground  and  is  floated  by  the 
drainage  water  which  flows  in  behind  and  around  it. 
In  fact,  it  really  digs  out  a  river,  scooping  out  dirt, 
stones  and  even  small  trees  at  a  wonderful  rate.  Such 
a  machine  will  do  the  work  of  a  full  gang  of  men,  and 
also  work  in  places  where  men  could  not  possibly  op¬ 
erate.  By  means  of  these  immense  dredges  large 
tracts  of  land  have  been  drained  and  made  fit  for  the 
plow.  In  some  places  these  great  canals  are  cut  out 
to  afford  an  outlet  for  drainage  water  which  runs  into 
them  through  open  ditches  or  lines  of  tile.  As  is  well 
known,  there  are  large  tracts  of  swampy  lands  left 
in  the  country.  They  have  never  been  worked  be¬ 
cause  they  are  too  wet,  and  yet  they  comprise  some  of 
the  richest  soil  to  be  found  on  the  continent.  For 
many  centuries  these  swamps  have  received  the  drain¬ 
age  from  the  hills,  and  have  stored  up  fertility  just 
as  though  thousands  of  farmers  had  been  hauling 
manure  down  to  them.  When  these  swamps  are  ditch¬ 
ed  and  drained  they  open  up  this  fertility  to  farm 
crops.  For  example,  a  scheme  is  now  on  foot  for 
draining  the  Everglades  of  Florida.  If  this  can  be 
done,  millions  of  acres  of  the  finest  land  in  the  South 
will  be  opened  up  for  settlement.  Most  of  the  land  in 
Florida  is  too  thin  and  poor  to  produce  ordinary  crops 
well,  yet  this  vast  tract  of  Everglade  land,  if  it  can  be 
dried  out,  will  change  the  whole  future  of  the  State. 
This  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of 
doing  small  things  on  a  large  scale.  The  chances  are 
that  instead  of  attempting  to  irrigate  the  arid  deserts 
there  would  be  more  profit  in  draining  the  large 
swamps  east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and  putting 
thqm  into  profitable  cultivation. 


PEACH-GROWING  ON  THE  HILLS. 

Taming  a  Mountain  Wilderness. 

Part  II. 

For  many  years  the  Delaware  Peninsula  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  ideal  home  of  the  peach.  The  level 
tracts  of  light  land  produced  this  fruit  to  perfection. 
The  “Delaware  peach”  became  the  standard  of  quality 
and  size.  Many  good  judges  now  agree  that  the  glory 
of  Delaware  as  a  peach-growing  State  is  departing. 
Disease  and  insect  pests  have  obtained  too  strong  a 
footing.  Many  of  the  old  orchards  are  now  failing, 
and  few,  if  any,  are  being  replanted.  There  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  that  the  land  should  go  out  of  peaches 
for  some  years  at  least.  Small  fruits  and  Keiffer 
pears  will  pay  better,  and  much  of  the  soil  may  well 
be  given  to  asparagus  and  other  vegetables.  Horti¬ 
cultural  information  now  travels  rapidly,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  these  lower  levels  feel  that  the  Delaware  peach 
must  take  a  back  seat,  and  give  way  to  the  fruit  from 
the  hills. 

Men  who  have  made  a  life  study  of  such  things  say 
that  the  future  peach  growing  will  be  confined  to  a 
comparatively  few  sections.  That  is  the  tendency 
with  all  productions  that  depends  largely  upon  skill 
and  natural  conditions.  We  see  the  growers  who  sup¬ 
ply  the  bulk  of  our  apples,  potatoes,  grain  or  dairy 
products  settling  almost  by  instinct  upon  the  best 
soils  or  localities  for  these  crops,  in  like  manner  the 
steel  and  iron  works,  the  cotton  factories  and  the 
wood-working  shops  find  the  places  where  they  can 
do  their  best  work,  and  congregate  there.  Following 
the  same  law  peach  growers  who  seek  to  do  a  whole¬ 
sale  business  will  go  to  the  place  where  land  is  cheap, 
where  there  is  least  risk  from  disease  and  frost,  and 
where  good  shipping  facilities  are  possible. 

Mr.  Hale  thinks  that  the  hills  of  New  England  offer 
equally  good  opportunities.  There  are 
cheap  lands  in  Connecticut  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  within  easy  reach  of  the  best 
markets  of  the  world.  Why  go  100 
miles  away  to  grow  peaches  when  they 
can  be  grown  within  25  or  50  miles  of 
the  people  who  are  to  eat  them?  Most 
of  the  “abandoned-farm”  land  in  New 
England  is  better  suited  to  the  apple 
or  pear  than  to  the  peach.  It  will  cost 
less  to  start  in  the  Allegheny  Moun¬ 
tains,  the  soil  is,  on  the  whole,  better 
adapted  to  peach  growing,  and  as  it  is 
cleared  from  the  forest  is  stronger.  The 
risk  from  frost  is  much  less  on  the 
mountains.  Only  once  has  the  crop 
been  severely  hurt. 

Many  of  us  have  been  taught  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  peach  tree  is  a  delicate, 
tender  thing  that  must  be  petted  like 
a  child.  Something  of  this  may  be  true 
of  the  trees  that  produce  the  prize 
crops  that  we  read  about,  but  these 
mountain  orchards  are  full  of  tough 
hustlers.  There  were  excellent  trees 
growing  over  long  hillsides,  stretching 
down  the  mountains  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees.  In 
some  places  great  pieces  of  rock  weighing  50  pounds 
or  more  had  been  pulled  aside,  so  that  the  tree  might 
be  set,  and  then  piled  around  it.  About  the  only  tool 
that  can  be  used  in  such  places  is  the  spring-tooth 
harrow.  The  Miller  Brothers  keep  their  orchards  re¬ 
markably  clean.  Mr.  E.  A.  Pry,  of  Keedysville,  Md., 
sows  cow  peas  in  all  young  orchards.  I  thought  I 
knew  the  hustling  qualities  of  the  cow  pea,  but  it  was 
a  revelation  to  see  it  growing  among  rocks  and 
stumps  where  hardly  any  soil  was  visible.  Mr.  Pry 
said  that  he  preferred  cow  peas  to  chemical  fertilizers. 
This  has  been  an  unusually  dry  season,  and  most  of 
the  mountain  peaches  were  smaller  than  usual,  but  I 
thought  Mr.  Pry’s  fruit  seemed  larger  than  the  others. 
I  should  say  that  his  cow  peas  provide  more  nitrogen 
for  the  trees  than  the  other  growers  were  giving  in 
manures  or  fertilizers.  The  best  trees  we  saw  were 
in  a  smaller  orchard  belonging  to  W.  D.  Hughes,  who 
is  the  pioneer  of  mountain  fruit-growing  in  Mary¬ 
land.  h.  w.  c. 


Lime  Sulphur  Wash.— I  see  In  your  paper  of  Septem¬ 
ber  29,  page  656,  that  T.  A.  S.  wants  a  remedy  for  San 
Jos6  scale.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  your  people  do 
not  try  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  wash,  which  seems 
to  be  a  complete  success  in  this  country.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  wash,  hard  to  make,  and  disagreeable  to  handle, 
but  it  will  surely  do  the  work.  We  would  not  think  of 
taking  out  trees  here  to  get  rid  of  San  Jos6  scale. 

Santa  Ana,  Cal.  i.  n.  r. 

R.  N.-Y.— This  wash  has  not  proved  so  useful  in  our 
Eastern  climate. 

Fine  Peach  Growing.— I  have  seen  to-day  the  re¬ 
sult  of  what  careful,  painstaking  work  will  do  in  growing 
peaches.  A  friend  of  mine  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  who 
has  thinned  his  peachees  thoroughly  this  year,  cultivat¬ 
ing  and  feeding  his  orchards,  has  received  from  $2.50  to 
$4.50  per  Georgia  carrier  for  his  fruit  when  his  neigh¬ 
bors  who  wanted  to  get  two  crops  off  their  land  by  grow¬ 
ing  currants  amongst  the  trees,  have  had  to  sell  their 
fruit  at  less  than  half  his  prices.  One  week’s  shipment 
from  this  orchard  brought  $675,  an  average  per  case  of 
$2.75.  These  cases  contain  a  little  less  than  14  quarts.  He 
has  no  complaint  to  make  of  fruit  growing. 

F.  A.  TABER. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tilt 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten* 
tlon.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Lawrence  Pear  on  Quince. 

D.  7).  C.,  Dayton,  O. — I  would  like  to  ask 
you  how  the  Lawrence  pear  succeeds  on 
the  quince?  It  is  such  a  grand  pear  as  a 
standard,  but  is  so  long  in  coming  into 
bearing  that  it  is  very  discouraging  to 
plant  in  a  commercial  orchard. 

Ans. — Lawrence  does  very  well  as  a 
dwarf.  By  setting  the  trees  deep  enough 
for  the  pear  wood  to  send  out  roots 
above  the  quince  stock  they  may  be 
made  to  serve  both  as  dwarfs  and  stand¬ 
ards;  for,  after  they  have  borne  abun¬ 
dantly  as  dwarfs  the  pear  roots  will  give 
renewed  vigor  and  continue  their  life 
and  increase  their  size  much  beyond  that 
of  mere  dwarfs.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Apples  for  New  Jersey. 

M.  O.  T.,  Redbanlc,  N.  J.— What  do  you 
know  about  the  following  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples:  Summer  King,  Oldenburg,  Wealthy, 
Mammoth  Blacktwig  or  Paragon,  Sutton 
and  Rome  Beauty?  Which,  if  any,  of  them 
are  as  productive,  rapid  growing,  nealthy 
and  hardy  in  tree  and  fruit,  as  fine  a  color 
and  as  profitable  for  a  commercial  or¬ 
chard  in  this  section,  as  the  Ben  Davis? 
The  Ben  Davis,  with  us,  bears  well  every 
year. 

Ans. — All  of  the  varieties  mentioned 
are  good  reliable  bearers  red  in  color,  or 
much  striped  with  red,  and,  generally 
speaking,  profitable  for  northeastern 
New  Jersey.  Summer  King  is  second 
early,  and  one  of  the  most  dependable 
of  its  season,  although  not  extensively 
grown.  Oldenburg  is  a  little  later,  not 
high  in  quality  but  cooks  well,  and  is  a 
heavy  and  early  bearer.  It  holds  a 
strong  place  in  market,  and  is  excellent 
as  a  filler  among  permanent  trees,  ow¬ 
ing  to  its  habit  of  early  bearing.  Mam¬ 
moth  Blacktwig  is  a  synonym  of  an  ex- 
cellentseedlingofWinesap,  that  is  called 
Arkansas  and  Arkansaw.  Paragon  is 
wrongly  applied  to  this  apple,  because 
there  is  another  seedling  of  Winesap 
bearing  that  name  correctly.  Sutton  is 
almost  untried  in  New  Jersey,  but  it  will 
probably  do  well  there.  Rome  Beauty 
is  proving  to  be  well  adapted  to  regions 
as  far  north  as  New  York,  and  is  rarely 
equaled  in  color,  smoothness  and  general 
good  qualities  for  Winter  use.  To  com¬ 
pare  these  varieties  with  Ben  Davis  is 
hardly  fair,  because  it  is  the  leading 
market  variety  of  to-day.  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  the  above  will  pay  as 
well  in  dollars  and  cents. 

h.  e.  van  deman. 

The  Value  of  Wind-Breaks. 

R.  D.  L.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.—l  have  a  young 
apple  orchard,  which  is  in  a  very  windy  lo¬ 
cation,  and  have  thought  of  setting  a  thick 
row  of  maple,  chestnut  or  some  ever¬ 
greens,  or  else  apple  or  pear,  for  protec¬ 
tion.  I  object  to  the  forest  trees  owing  to 
the  amount  of  ground  shaded  and  taken 
up.  Which  would  be  best,  what  varieties 
and  how  far  apart  should  they  be  set? 

Ans. — The  subject  of  orchard  wind¬ 
breaks  is  one  that  is  rather  hotly  dis¬ 
cussed  among  practical  fruit  growers. 
Their  best  use,  so  far  as  I  have  seen 
and  heard  from  others,  is  not  in  keeping 
off  the  cold  winds  of  Winter  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States,  but  in  preventing  the  Sum¬ 
mer  winds  from  shaking  off  the  fruit. 
It  is  largely  so  in  Kansas  and  other 
Western  States  south  of  the  extreme  cold 
regions  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley. 
Mr.  Weilhouse,  the  largest  apple  grower 
in  the  world,  has  repeatedly  stated  to 
me  personally,  and  in  public  audiences 
also,  that  he  “preferred  to  make  the 
wind-breaks  about  his  apple  orchards  of 
apple  trees.”  By  this  he  meant  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  first  four  rows  of  the 
orchard  would  break  the  force  of  the 
winds,  and  they  have  genuine  winds  in 
Kansas,  as  well  as  if  they  were  forest 
trees.  Of  course,  taller  trees  would  be 
somewhat  more  effective  as  wind¬ 
breaks,  but  their  non-bearing  would 
fully  offset  their  greater  protective  qual¬ 
ities.  The  first  row  or  two  of  apple  trees 


are  of  little  value,  because  they  are 
robbed  by  the  forest  trees,  if  one  wishes 
to  grow  forest  trees  for  their  beauty, 
shade  and  timber  and  can  afford  the 
use  of  the  ground  it  is  all  right  to  have 
wind-breaks  of  them.  As  to  varieties, 
the  Sugar  maple.  White  elm,  chestnut 
and  tulip  tree  are  excellent.  Of  ever¬ 
greens  there  is  none  better  and  few  so 
good  as  Norway  spruce.  It  is  well  to  mix 
the  kinds  in  making  a  plantation  of 
them,  and  I  would  suggest  using  all  of 
these,  if  any.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

An  Ailinq  Plum  Tree. 

D.  L.,  Killingworth,  Conn.— What  made  my 
three  year  old  Abundance  plum  tree  get 
all  over  soft  gum  this  Fall  at  all  scars? 
It  has  all  fallen  off  now.  The  tree  is 
healthy-looking,  grew  about  two  feet  this 
year,  and  can  find  no  borers  or  anything 
at  work  on  it.  I  did  not  prune  it  this 
year,  nor  did  it  bear  this  year. 

Ans. — Just  why  this  tree  was  affected 
by  gummy  excrescences  I  am  not  able  to 
tell,  more  than  to  say  that  this  seems  to 
occur  with  the  Abundance  and  some  oth¬ 
er  varieties  of  the  Japan  class,  and 
sometimes  with  those  of  other  classes. 
Nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent  or  stop 
it,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  is  simply  a  con¬ 
stitutional  derangement  of  some  kind 
that  causes  the  sap  to  exude,  and  when 
it  does  so  it  dries  into  a  gum.  As  no 
evil  seems  to  have  resulted  in  this  case 
I  could  not  advise  any  other  course  than 
such  good  treatment  as  any  tree  ought 
to  have.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Hard  to  Kill  Moles. 

W.  B.  E.,  Edgewood,  Park,  Pa.— Kindly  in¬ 
form  me  how  I  can  get  rid  of  small 
“moles,”  or  what  they  call  here  “dibler.” 
They  are  too  small  to  spring  a  mole  trap; 
at  least,  I  have  failed  to  catch  any  that 
way.  Can  they  be  poisoned,  if  so,  how? 
They  are  doing  considerable  damage  in  my 
strawberry  bed. 

Ans. — It  depends  on  whether  these  lit¬ 
tle  animals  are  true  moles  or  shrews, 
and  therefore  carnivorous,  or  grain  and 
root-eating  rodents  or  mice.  The  lat¬ 
ter  can  be  poisoned  by  soaking  seeds  and 
grain  in  a  strong  solution  of  strychnine 
which  may  be  sprinkled  in  their  run¬ 
ways.  There  are  several  species  of  small 
shrews,  including  the  Star-nosed  mole, 
but  they  are  usually  found  in  low 
grounds  or  near  water  courses,  and  do 
but  little  damage  to  vegetation.  As  their 
food  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  liv¬ 
ing  insects  and  earthworms  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  poison  them.  The  common  gar¬ 
den  moles  can  be  greatly  reduced  in 
number  by  persistent  trapping. 

Volunteer  Tomatoes .  Ridging  Up. 

G.  C.  G.,  Neioport,  N.  Y.— Under  Ruralisms 
(page  658)  an  article  on  dwarf  tomatoes 
prompts  me  to  make  some  inquiries.  Near¬ 
ly  20  years  ago,  while  working  in  a  Florida 
orange  grove,  Just  set  out,  I  found  plenty 
of  tomato  plants  bearing  fruit  and  no 
vegetables  had  been  planted  thereon,  so 
where  did  these  tomatoes  come  from?  If 
the  seed  was  carried  thither  by  birds  or 
animals  why  did  it  not  produce  full-sized 
fruit?  The  natives  declared  it  to  be  the 
wild  tomato,  p.nd  asserted  that  it  was 
poisonous,  but  as  I  gathered  and  ate  two 
quarts  of  the  fruit,  as  a  supplement  to  my 
regular  dinner,  and  am  still  alive,  the  as¬ 
sertion  seems  to  be  unfounded.  Another 
thing  in  regard  to  tomatoes:  Is  it  ever  ad¬ 
visable  to  plant  them  on  a  ridge  or  on  top 
of  a  mound  when  the  soil  is  heavy? 

Ans. — Volunteer  tomatoes,  or  those 
springing  from  seeds  which  survive  the 
Winter  in  the  open,  are  generally  small 
and  of  inferior  quality  regardless  of  the 
variety  that  produced  the  seeds.  The 
supposition  is  that  only  the  seeds  hav¬ 
ing  a  tendency  to  reversion,  and  there¬ 
fore  containing  the  greatest  vegetative 
power,  can  survive  repeated  frosts.  To¬ 
matoes  from  such  volunteer  plants  are 
often  bitter  and  disagreeable,  but  not 
really  poisonous.  When  the  soil  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  heavy  and  moist  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  plant  tomatoes  or  any  other 
warmth-loving  vegetables  on  ridges  or 
mounds,  where  earliness  is  desired. 
When  moist  soil  is  ridged  up  it  dries  out 
and  warms  up  much  faster  than  when 
lying  flat.  For  this  reason  early  sweet 
corn  is  frequently  planted  in  high  ridges 
or  hills,  and  germinates  much  more 
readily  than  if  planted  in  the  usual 


manner.  Of  course  there  is  an  increased 
danger  of  damage  frofti  drought  should 
the  season  prove  unusually  dry,  but  that 
can  oe  greatly  lessened  by  frequent  cul¬ 
tivation. 

Fertilizing  Glass-House  Tomatoes. 

A.  L.  J.,  Chateauguay  Basin,  P.  Q.— Will 
you  tell  me  how  the  tomatoes  were  fertil¬ 
ized  that  fruited  during  the  Winter  in  the 
Rural  glass-house.  Is  the  process  diffi¬ 
cult?  I  have  some  planted  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  and  should  like  very  much  to  know 
how  to  get  them  to  fruit  well. 

Ans. — The  tomato  plants  in  question 
were  grown  from  seeds  planted  in  early 
September.  By  November  1  they  were 
well  established  in  four-inch  pots,  and 
were  transferred  to  a  border  in  the 
greenhouse,  eight  inches  deep  and  15 
inches  wide,  filled  with  a  compost 
of  two-thirds  good  garden  soil  and  one- 
third  fine  old  manure,  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  They  were  placed  20  inches 
apart  in  the  borders,  trained  to  one  stem 
and  given  no  additional  fertilization  un¬ 
til  several  clusters  of  fruit  had  been  set; 
then  applications  of  liquid  made  by 
steeping  chicken  and  stable  manures  in 
water  were  made  weekly,  alternating 
the  kind  each  time.  The  manure  infu¬ 
sions  were  made  in  the  proportion  of 
one  bushel  of  solid  matter  to  a  barrel 
(33  gallons)  of  water.  Two  or  three 
times  during  the  Winter  a  surface 
dressing  of  wood  ashes  was  applied,  and 
on  one  occasion  a  small  handful  of 
ground  bone  was  sprinkled  about  each 
plant  and  dibbled  in  the  soil.  The  idea 
was  to  give  all  the  soluble  plant  food 
that  could  be  assimilated  without  over¬ 
doing  tne  matter.  The  large  plants, 
eight  to  10  feet  long,  loaded  with  toma¬ 
toes  and  heavy  foliage,  required  a  great 
quantity  of  water,  which  was  given  with 
an  unsparing  hand. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

FULL  LIST.  PURE  STOCK. 

We  want  good  reliable  Agents  to  take  orders. 
LIBERAL  COMMISSIONS.  Address 
LECLARE  &  MANNING.  Farm  Seeds,  Brighton,  N.Y. 


"peach  Trees. — One  year  from  bud.  2  to 
*  R.  S.  JOHNSTON.  Box  4,  Stockley,  I)e). 


TRCCC  at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum 
I  ntCw  and  Pears  at  $8  per  100.  Don’t  buy  any 
kind  of  stock  until  you  get  our  prices.  Catalogue 
Free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


Look  and  Read  This! 

We  save  you  money  on  all  kinds  of  FRUIT  TREES 
and  Plants.  Apple  Trees,  tine,  at  $0  and  $10  per  100. 
Peach  Trees,  $2  per  100  and  up.  Send  us  list  of  your 
wants,  and  ask  for  price  list. 

ERNST  S  NURSERIES,  Moscow,  Ohio. 


200,000  Peach  Trees. 

We  offer  a  choice  lot  of  Peach  trees,  grown  from 
Tennessee  pits.  These  trees  are  healthy  and  fine. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS.  New  Canaan.  Ct. 


K  TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

rut/  Rook  Free.  Result  of  76  years’  experience. 

IK  BROS.,  Louisiana,  Mo. ;  Dansville,  N.Y. 


YORK  IMPERIAL  -  KIEFFER. 

One  tree  to  a  carload. 

Business  trees  at  business  prices.  (They  are  bear¬ 
ers.)  Inducements  to  Peach  buyers  Let  us 
quote  you  on  your  want  list. 

WOODV1EW  NURSERIES,  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 


Trees.  Plants. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

HIG IITSTO WN,  N.  J. 


Paragon  Chestnut  Trees. 

A  large  and  fine  lot.  All  grafted  on  Paragon 
Seedlings.  Address 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 


ni  I UTC-C ABB 4GE.  New  Early  H.  Succes- 
■  LBH  I  w  sion,  Early  and  Late  Flat  Dutch, 
Charleston,  Jersey  Waketield,  etc.  $1  per  1,000  ;  75c. 
per  10.000.  LETTUCE.— Big  Boston,  Boston  Mar¬ 
ket.  White  Loaf.  Tennis  Ball,  etc.  $1  per  1,000;  7  c 
per  10,000  Cash  with  order. 

J.S.  LINTHICUM,  Woodwardvllle,  Md. 


I  am  now  booking  orders  for 

LUGRETIA  DEWBERRY  PLANTS 

1  grow  sixty  acres  of  this  trult  for  market,  and  find 
It  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  small  fruits.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  in  growing  so  many  for  market,  1  have  a 
verv  fine  lot  of  plants  (no  finer  can  be  produced', 
which  lam  selling  for  from  one-third  to  one-half 
less  than  most  nurserymen  offer  them,  and  I  could 
not  sell  at  these  prices  were  1  not  growing  them 
largely  for  fruit.  November  is  the  best  time  to  plant . 
Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  E.  ALLEN,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Seed  Potatoes^ 


-Thegreat  Irish  Cobbler,  Ea.  White 
5Maule's  Commercial.  Early  Harvest 
and  others.  Sample  lb.,  16c.  postage,  tuber,  !0c..  barrel 
or  car  lots.  Smith’s  Potato  Farm,  Manchester,  N.  Y. 


D#U<***A*-EarIy  Ohio, Hebron,  Rose,  Fortune, 
I  UIClTUwS  Hurvest,  Bovee,  Queen.  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler,  ttood  News,  Stump  the  World,  Thoroughbred, 
Uncle  Sam.  85  kinds.  C.  W.  Ford  &  Co.,  Fishers,  N.  Y 


Dill  DC  forfall 

DULDO  PLANTING. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus.  Narcissus,  Lillies,  &c. 
Our  New  Bulb  Catalogue  is  sent  free  to  all. 
Besides  giving  much  interesting  information  this 
book  is  bound  in  beautiful  covers,  showing  the 
Spanish  Iris.  Jonquils  and  Narcissus  in  their  natural 
coiors.  Write  to-day  for  a  copy 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


The  Counter  Edition  of  our 
Garden  and  Farm  Manual 

contains  besides  the  very  complete  line 
of  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  a 
Great  Variety  of  GARDEN  AND  FARM 
TOOLS  and  SPRAYING  OUTFITS.  Send 
for  it.  Send  also  for  out  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue. 

JOHNSON  &,  STOKES  ,  21‘  PHILADKLPH  f ArCel 

ForestTrees,  ForestTrees. 

Sugar.  Norway,  Sycamore,  Silverleaf,  and  other 
Maples  by  the  1,000  or  10,000.  Also  Lindens,  Poplars, 
Elms,  Willows,  Mountain  Ash,  Birch,  etc.,  in  large 
quantities,  and  Shrubbery  by  the  acre.  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  trees  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


October  Purple  Plum  Trees. 

The  best  of  all  of  Mr.  Burbank’s  Plums.  We  offer 
a  large  stock  of  fine  trees,  one  and  two  years  old 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS.  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


FREE 


Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  «  hotce  Evergreens, 

_ _ Shrubs,  Fr  lilt  and  other 

Trees.  If<>«i»,  Wutcr  Lillies,  etc.  I'rioes 
low.  Beautify  your  home  at  small  expense. 
E.  S.  PETERSON  t  SONS,  Box  15,  Montrose,  New  York. 


Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Price  List  free. 

Currants,  Gooseberries  and  other  Small 
Fruit  Plants.  Extraquality.  Warranted  true. 

T.  S.  1IUBBABD  CO.,  FKEIJONIA,  N.  Y. 


SCRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ae.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock. Genuine,  cheap.  8  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descrinti .  e  price-list  free.  LK1V 18  KOKSCI1,  kredonia,  N.  I. 


|  U CITWfS-Book all'about It  4c.  Tellshow  to 
lall*WkIlU  grow  this  great  money  maker. 
U  Write  to-day.  AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  Rose  Hill,  N.X. 


AUL  8 FLOWER  SEED 

High  grade  Danish  seed  by  mall,  direct  from  the 
grower  in  Denmark,  to  your  address,  postpaid. 
Danish  Snowball,  X  oz.  50c  1  oz.  #1.60  1  lb.  #18.00 
Dwarf  Erfurt .  X  oz.  05c  1  oz.  #1.85  1  lb.  #22.00 


KAItLKOLLK.  840  E.  Fullerton  Av.  Chicago,  Ill. 


California  Privet  Hedge 


-100  strong  plants  for 
#2.50.  Two  samples 
for  10  cents.  T.  C.  KEV1TT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


THE  STORKS  A:  HARRISON  CO.,  EAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

Leading  American  Nurserymen,  offer  one  (if  the  Most  Complete  Assortments  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS,  ETC. 

47  Years.  44  Greenhouses.  lOOO  Acres.  Correspondence  Solicited.  Cut  .aloe  Free. 


For  $5 


I  will  send,  by  express  or  freight,  1  Paragon,  1  Alpha,  1  Parry’s 
Giant,  1  Early  Reliance,  1  English  Walnut,  1  Japan  Walnut, 
1  Pecan,  1  Bismarck  Apple,  1  Dwarf  Rocky  Mt.  Cherry,  worth  $8.20.  Full  line  of 
Nursery  Stock.  Certificate.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Fall  is  the  Best  Time 

TO  PLANT  all  the  Trees,  Plants,  Vines  and  Shrubs,  both  Fruit, 
and  Ornamental,  that  are  listed.  See  our  Autumn  Catalogue. 

Send  for  it  at  once.  The  prices  are  right. 

T.  J .  DWYER  &  SON , 

Orange  County  Nurseries.  Box  1,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 
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Husked  Cornstalks  in  Silo. 

C.  A.,  New  Britain,  Conn.— I  wish  to  ask 
of  your  readers  who  have  had  experience 
enough  with  silos  to  judge,  whether  they 
are  willing  to  solve  this  conundrum:  I 
have  a  fine  lot  of  corn  of  the  Improved 
Canada  variety  grown  on  four  acres,  well 
eared,  which  I  am  husking.  The  stalks 
are  well  cured  and  half  already  stored  in 
barn.  Would  it  be  safe  or  advisable  for 
me  to  erect  at  once  a  round  wood  silo,  say 
10x22  feet,  outside  of  barn,  cut  these 
stalks  into  half-inch  sizes  and  store  in  silo? 
Would  the  natural  heating  and  sweating 
of  the  stalks  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
safety  of  their  keeping  and  sweetness  and 
add  to  their  feeding  value? 

Ans. — We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
any  who  have  tried  this,  but  our  own 
advice  would  be  against  it.  We  would 
rather  cut  and  crush  the  stalks,  as  re¬ 
cently  described  by  Mr.  Wright.  Several 
years  ago  there  was  much  talk  about 
using  the  silo  for  dry  stalks.  The  plan 
was  to  pour  water  in  as  the  stalks  were 
cut.  Finally  the  talk  all  died  out,  and 
we  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  is  now 
doing  it,  though  several  started. 

Pea-Lice  in  New  York  State. 

It.  D.  L.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.— August  11  I 
sowed  about  an  acre  of  field  peas  to  plow 
under.  We  have  had  a  big  drought;  never 
before  saw  it  so  dry.  The  floodgates  were 
opened  last  night,  and  we  are  very  wet 
to-day.  The  peas  made  a  slow  growth,  not 
over  six  inches.  About  10  days  ago  they 
began  to  turn  yellow,  and  upon  exami¬ 
nation  1  found  them  literally  alive  with 
what  I  suppose  is  the  Green  pea-louse. 
Peas  are  not  grown  here  except  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  Where  could  so  many  have  come 
from  so  suddenly?  Have  sown  Crimson 
clover  for  past  two  years,  but  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  dozen  or  so  plants  to 
live  to  blossom. 

Ans. — Some  farmers  think  it  possible 
that  the  eggs  of  this  insect  may  be 
brought  to  the  farm  on  the  seed.  This 
would  be  impossible  owing  to  the  habits 
and  nature  of  these  insects.  Prof.  W.  G. 
Johnson  says  that  no  eggs  are  deposited 
■ — at  least  none  have  ever  been  found — 
in  fact,  no  male  insects  have  been  seen 
by  him.  He  concludes  that  the  insect 
winters  as  an  adult  in  some  common 
plant — probably  clover.  It  is  barely  pos¬ 
sible  that  in  the  Northern  States  eggs 
are  produced  late  in  the  Fall,  as  is  the 
case  with  some  other  plant  lice,  but  this 
has  not  been  demonstrated.  To  show 
how  rapidly  this  pea-louse  increases 
Prof.  Johnson  instances  one  female  born 
March  4.  It  reached  maturity  in  12  days. 
At  15  days  old  it  produced  young  and  in 
23  days  became  the  mother  of  111,  then 
dying.  Her  first  daughter  began  giving 
birth  to  young  at  11  days  and  in  12  days 
produced  120.  This  will  show  how  rapid 
the  increase  may  be  under  right  condi¬ 
tions. 

Kerosene  Oil  in  Paints. 

It.  D.  L.  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.— Can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  best  paint  for  Neponset  roofing? 
I  have  used  oil  with  white  lead  and  lamp¬ 
black  for  color.  I  had  not  quite  enough  oil 
to  finish,  so  cleaned  out  the  pail  with  kero¬ 
sene  and  used  on  a  small  roof.  So  far  as 
I  can  see  it  is  all  right.  Would  it  be  advis¬ 
able  to  use  it  extensively?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  about  the  kerosene  which  would  in¬ 
jure  the  paper? 

Ans. — Kerosene  oil  should  be  kept 
away  from  paints.  It  cannot  be  used 
successfully  to  mix  with  paints,  and  if 
used  it  soon  evaporates,  and  the  paint¬ 
ing  is  a  poor  job.  In  all  mixing  of  paints 
use  only  the  best  linseed  oil.  While 
many  different  oils  have  been  used  none 
has  yet  been  found  which  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  as  well  as  linseed  oil.  The  first 
coat  applied  should  be  thin,  as  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  fill  the  pores  of  the  paper  with 
oil,  and  thus  make  it  impervious  to 
water.  For  this  purpose  an  oil  should 
be  used  which  will  not,  like  kerosene, 
quickly  evaporate.  Very  much  depends 
upon  the  first  coat.  It  should  be  made 
of  pure  white  lead  mixed  with  oil,  and 
tinted  any  color  desired.  In  applying  it 
the  brush  should  be  thoroughly  used, 
and  the  paint  well  rubbed  into  the  pores 
of  the  paper.  Raw  linseed  oil  should  be 
used,  unless  the  weather  is  threatening 
and  it  Is  desired  to  hasten  the  drying  of 
the  paint,  in  which  case  boiled  linseed 
oil  should  be  used.  In  case  extreme 
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haste  in  drying  is  desired  a  drier  (lith¬ 
arge)  is  used.  Slow  drying  is  prefer¬ 
able.  Not  less  than  two  coats  should  be 
applied,  and  three  coats,  each  one  made 
thin  with  oil,  are  preferable.  l.  a.  c. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  THE  GROUT  BILL. 

What  is  this  Grout  bill  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  keeps  talking  about? 

It  is  a  bill  now  before  Congress  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  illegal  sale  of  oleo.  You  will 
find  it  on  page  741. 

What  is  oleomargarine? 

A  mixture  of  lard,  beef  fat,  cotton  oil 
and  a  little  milk.  It  is  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  butter. 

Would  the  Grout  bill  interfere  with 
the  sale  of  this  mixture? 

Not  if  it  were  sold  for  just  what  it  is, 
or  if  it  had  a  characteristic  color  of  its 
own.  The  present  tax  is  two  cents  a 
pound.  You  will  see  that  the  bill  re¬ 
duces  this  tax  to  one-quarter  of  a  cent 
on  the  uncolored  oleo. 

Why  do  the  makers  want  to  color  it 
yellow? 

Because  by  so  doing  they  change  it 
from  a  substitute  into  a  counterfeit.  Yel¬ 
low  is  tbs  color  by  which  butter  has 
been  known  'or  centuries.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  which  distinguished  it 
from  other  animal  fats.  By  using  cheap 
and  inferior  fats  the  oleo  maker  pre¬ 
pares  a  mixture  at  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  good  butter.  He  then  colors  it  to  ap¬ 
pear  like  honest  butter,  and  sells  it  at  a 
price  which  will  give  him  a  tremendous 
profit,  and  scale  down  the  price  of  real 
butter. 

The  Grout  bill,  then,  is  aimed  at  the 
fraudulent  part  of  the  business. 

Exactly!  The  present  law  has  not 
proved  adequate,  since  this  counterfeiting 
is  largely  none.  The  heavy  tax  on  the 
product  which  may  be  fraudulently  sold 
seems  the  surest  way  to  stop  the  evil. 
This  plan  has  been  endorsed  by  practic¬ 
ally  all  the  dairy  associations  in  the 
country,  and  by  produce  dealers  and 
boards  of  trade. 

Have  other  farmers  any  interest  in  it? 

Yes,  for  many  good  reasons.  Every 
pound  of  oleo  fraudulently  sold  displaces 
a  certain  amount  of  milk  for  which  a 
market  would  otherwise  be  found.  Give 
the  oleo  men  unlimited  chances  to  make 
counterfeit  butter,  and  thousands  of 
dairymen  will  be  driven  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  They  will  go  to  raising  fruit,  hay, 
grain,  potatoes  or  other  crops,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  competition  in  these  lines 
of  farming.  One  of  the  greatest  business 
evils  of  the  age  is  food  adulteration. 
Cheap  and  nasty  substitutes  for  food  are 
being  sold  everywhere.  The  defeat  of 
the  Grout  bill  will  be  hailed  by  all  the 
adulteration  rogues  as  a  decision  in  their 
favor.  It  will  establish  a  precedent 
against  pure  food. 

What  can  a  plain  farmer  do  about  it? 

Understand  first  that  this  question  is 
of  more  direct  importance  to  him  just 
now  than  any  other  public  issue  now 
discussed.  Vote  dead  against  the  Con¬ 
gressmen  who  refuse  to  support  this  bill. 
Defeat  them  if  possible,  but  at  any  rate 
cut  down  their  majority.  Two  men  who 
especially  deserve  this  treatment  are  J. 
W.  Wadsworth  and  S.  E.  Payne,  of  New 
York  bcate. 


COLD  STORAGE  AND  FEVERS. 

We  recently  reported  the  case  of  a 
man  afflicted  with  hay  fever,  who  tried 
to  cure  his  disease  by  spending  several 
hours  in  a  cold  storage  room.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Provisioner  has  this  to  say  about 
the  cold  cure: 

The  treatment  of  disease  by  cold  stor¬ 
age  is  fast  getting  into  the  experimen¬ 
tal  stage,  and  will  go  into  general  use, 
surely,  before  another  five  years.  The 
great  effort  of  physicians  and  of  spe¬ 
cialists  in  certain  cases  of  fever  is  to 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and 
thus  to  allay  the  intensity  of  the  heat 
which  burns  out  its  organism.  To  do 
this  drugs  are  mercilessly  put  into  the 
system.  These  assault  the  kidneys, 
heart,  lungs  and  every  vital  agent  of 


life  within  the  corpus.  The  purpose  of 
all  of  this  drugging  and  weakening  is  to 
lower  the  burning  fever  and  put  out 
its  devastating  fires.  Why  cannot  the 
heat  of  the  body  be  reduced  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  lowered  by  dry  cold  storage  in 
human  beings  as  well  as  by  aconite  and 
other  medicinal  agents?  Dr.  Llewellyn 
P.  Hobbs  in  a  refractory  fever  case  in 
Florida,  as  far  back  as  1868,  demon¬ 
strated  that  when  all  medicines  and 
medical  skill,  after  the  conventional 
treatment,  had  failed,  a  fever  could  be 
controlled  and  a  life  saved  by  the  con¬ 
tinuous  and  persistent  application  of 
cold  water.  The  case  was  that  of  a  Mrs. 
Jeffords  near  Ocala.  The  consulting 
physicians  had  dismissed  the  case,  and 
ordered  the  funeral.  The  cold  water 
bath  was  tried  as  a  last  desperate  means 
of  saving  the  patient.  A  line  of  negroes 
was  strung  from  the  house  to  the  well 
of  cold  water,  and  buckets  set  in  mo¬ 
tion.  A  sheet  was  spread  over  the  body. 
Then  this  bucket  brigade  passed  up  a 
ceaseless  stream  of  water,  which  was 
dashed  upon  the  fevered  body  to  put  out 
its  fatal  fires  just  as  a  friendly  village 
band  would  extinguish  the  flames  of  a 
burning  building.  In  time  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  body  was  lowered  and  the 
malady  finally  brought  under  control.  It 
was  not  the  treatment  given  in  the 
books,  but  Dr.  Hobbs  had  seen  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  given  at  Jefferson,  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  he  fell  back  upon  the  daring 
experiment.  The  patient  revived,  got 
well  and  may  be  living  at  this  time.  We 
recite  this  medical  experience  as  a  di¬ 
rect  pointer  to  the  fact  that  fevered 
bodies  of  human  beings  and  of  infected 
cattle  mignt  be  more  effectively  cooled 
by  cold  storage  than  by  the  long,  ex¬ 
pensive,  weakening  and  wearisome  pro¬ 
cess  of  drugs  and  chemicals.  Of  course, 
refrigeration  kills  no  germs.  But  it 
stops  their  multiplication,  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  irritation  and  fever  caused  by  the 
increased  myriads  with  which  prolonged 
fevers  infest  the  body  to  fire,  and  to  de¬ 
stroy  its  life  and  energy;  also  its  recu¬ 
perative  power. 


Prohibiting  Cigarettes. — The  pack¬ 
inghouse  of  Swift  &  Co.  will  not  employ 
cigarette  smokers.  The  National  Pro¬ 
visioner  says  about  this: 

This  is  the  second  large  corporation  in 
this  country  which  has  put  its  ban  upon 
the  mind-eating  cigarette.  The  first  to  ex¬ 
clude  this  poison  and  its  user  was  a  large 
Southern  railway  company.  The  decision 
of  the  big  packinghouse  firm  above  doing 
$160,000, 000  worth  of  business  per  year  is, 
doubtless,  a  forerunner  of  others  who  will 
follow.  The  cigarette  is  only  another  form 
of  dope.  It  unfits  a  man  or  boy  mentally 
and  physically  for  honest  work.  Besides, 
the  habit  of  smoking  cigarettes  is  a  filthy 
one.  It  produces  slouches,  cranks  and  de¬ 
generates.  In  prohibiting  the  employment 
of  cigarette  smokers  upon  its  staff  or  in 
its  force,  Swift  &  Company  will  earn  the 
gratitude  of  thousands  of  wives  and 
mothers,  and  set  a  standard  for  meritori¬ 
ous  boys  and  men  who  are  abstemious  that 
they  might  be  stronger  morally,  mentally 
and  physically,  as  well  as  be  more  fit  for 
intelligent  work.  Brawn,  brains  and  stam¬ 
ina,  not  opium  lethargy,  are  needed. 


Killing  Insects  In  Stored  Grain.— 
Every  year  we  receive  numerous  requests 
for  advice  regarding  the  killing  of  insects 
in  stored  grain.  The  Maryland  Agricul¬ 


tural  College  (College  Park)  has  published 
a  timely  circular  on  this  subject,  giving 
Instructions  in  the  use  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  which  is  the  best  substance  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  very  foul-smelling, 
volatile  liquid,  as  clear  as  water,  the 
fumes  of  which  are  several  times  heavier 
than  air.  They  create  a  death  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  no  animal  life  can  survive. 
The  material  can  be  placed  directly  upon 
grain  without  the  least  deleterious  effect, 
so  far  as  injury  to  the  germ  is  concerned 
and  does  not  hurt  its  edible  properties. 
From  one  to  two  pounds  of  the  material 
is  all  that  is  necessary  for  every  hundred 
bushels  of  grain  in  store,  or  the  same 
amount  for  every  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
space,  the  amount  used  depending  upon 
the  tightness  of  the  building  or  bin  and 
the  intensity  of  the  attack.  If  the  bin  is 
very  tight,  one  pound  of  bisulphide  to 
every  hundred  bushels  will  be  sufficient. 
If  open  use  two  pounds.  In  applying  the 
chemical,  after  the  capacity  of  the  bln 
or  house  has  been  determined,  it  should 
be  placed  in  tin  pans,  soup  plates,  or  any 
vessel  with  a  large  evaporating  surface 
and  set  around  directly  on  top  of  the 
grain.  The  room  or  bin  should  be  closed 
as  tightly  as  possible  and  left  for  at  least 
24  hours.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  material  is  a  very  explosive  one,  when 
the  fumes  are  mechanically  mixed  with 
air;  therefore  it  must  be  handled  with 
caution  during  the  fumigation  of  a  house 
or  bin.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  that 
no  lights  or  persons  with  a  light  of  any 
kind,  even  a  cigar  or  pipe,  are  allowed 
around  the  room  or  building. 


LEGGETT’S  WHALE-OIL  SOAP. 

FOR  SPRAYING  TREES. 

Destroys  San  ,Ios6  Scale,  etc.  Guaranteed  Rest 
Quality.  Write  for  Prices. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

Any  Place 
Ky  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

Sta  t  io  nar  ies,  Porta  hies,  Png  ines 
and  Pumps,  Jloisters 
State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines 

Cheapest  and  Safest 
Power  known.  For 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Send  far  Catalog. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York 


FARMERS. 

We  have  a  small  Gasoline  Engine 
with  power  enough  te  saw  Wood, 
Pump  Water,  run  your  Ensilage  Cut¬ 
ter,  grind  Feed,  run  Churn  Separator, 
etc.,  and  it  can  be  bought  for  $140.26. 
We  also  make  larger  sizes  up  to  20 
H.  P.;  we  sell  you  direct,  and  save 
you  from  $35  to  $100  on  an  Engine 
R.N.  Dlrigo  Eng.  Wks.,  Portland, Me 


STEEL 

ROOflW 


THE  ONLY 
TOOLS  YOU 
MEED. 


J 


5000  Squares 

BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 

Bought  at  Receivers  Sales,  sheets  either  flat, 
corrugated  or  “  V  ”  crimped.  f  “7  CZ 
Price  per  square  of  10  x  10  feet  I  _  / 

or  100  square  feet . 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer  is  re¬ 
quired  to  lay  this  roofing.  Wefurnish  FREE 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  lay  it.  Write  fur  Free  Catalogue  No.  57 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  us  at 
SHERIFF’S  and_  REOEIVER^S  SALKS. 


“Our  Prices  are  ON  E'  HAL] 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKIN 
West  35th  and  Iron  Sts, 


of  others.” 
Chkmgo. 


Pat  B 

Ruberoid  Roofing 

is  the  best  covering  made  for  the  roofs,  sides  and  floors  of  your 
poultry  houses,  being  air  tight  and  proof  against  weather, 
water,  heat,  cold,  acids,  vermin,  draughts,  etc.  It  will  not 
crack  or  rot.  No  tar  to  melt,  no  paper  to  tear.  For  durability 
it  is  unequaled.  Use  it  on  your  house,  barns  and  outbuildings. 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY , 

83-85  John  Street,  New  York. 
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Pluralisms  ; 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Cow  Peas  and  Crtmson  Clover. — We 
have  been  trying  to  get  a  stand  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  for  several  years  on  a  sterile 
strip  of  clay  subsoil,  the  site  of  a  deep 
gully  that  led  down  from  an  old  stone 
quarry,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded.  The 
seed  is  sown  early  in  August  and  raked 
in.  Nature  is  left  to  do  the  rest,  but 
thus  far  has  failed  to  afford  the  neces¬ 
sary  conditions,  though  there  is  a  slight 
improvement  each  season  in  the  growth 
of  the  clover,  and  the  root  tubercles  are 
now  becoming  more  numerous.  As  the 
area  in  question  only  comprises  a  few 
square  rods,  success  would  have  been  as¬ 
sured  at  the  start  by  the  application  of 
a  few  pounds  of  chemical  fertilizer  or 
some  stable  manure,  but  a  test  of  the 
restorative  power  of  the  clover,  unaided 
by  artificial  means,  was  desired.  It  has 
failed  to  secure  a  foothold  in  this  poor, 
dry  soil,  probably  owing  to  absence  of 
the  necessary  nitrogen  and  nitrifying 
germs.  The  Early  Black  cow  pea,  how¬ 
ever,  was  planted  in  June  through  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  lean  soil,  and  made  a  very 
satisfactory  growth,  covering  the  ground 
to  a  depth  of  18  inches  or  more.  The 
hot  Summer  and  Fall  were  just  what  the 
cow  pea  wanted.  It  hustled  around  for 
the  scanty  nitrogen,  quickly  set  the  few 
tubercle  germs  at  work  on  its  roots  and 
flourished  mightily,  while  the  moisture- 
loving  clover  languished  and  died  out. 
There  will  probably  be  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  the  clover  next  Summer  on 
the  poi’tion  occupied  this  season  by  the 
cow  pea.  Crimson  clover  is  doing  won¬ 
derfully  well  this  Fall  where  sown  on 
land  rich  enough  to  grow  garden  crops, 
in  spite  of  the  exceptional  heat  and 
drought.  We  have  it  growing  among 
small  fruits,  and  in  various  plots  first 
occupied  by  early  crops,  and  the  chick¬ 
ens  resort  to  these  patches  the  moment 
they  are  liberated,  filling  their  craws 
with  the  tender  young  leaves  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  varied  assortment  of  green 
food  to  be  found  in  an  October  garden. 
While  we  must  concede  the  preference 
to  the  cow  pea  as  a  soil  renovator  un¬ 
der  our  local  conditions,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Crimson  clover  is  usually 
sown  as  a  catch  crop  after  early  crops 
have  completed  their  growth,  and  is  es¬ 
pecially  useful  to  prevent  surface  wash¬ 
ing  of  the  soil  during  Winter,  as  well 
as  to  afford  acceptable  forage  for  fowls 
and  young  stock  in  the  late  Fall  and 
early  Spring.  Cow  peas,  on  the  other 
hand,  monopolize  the  whole  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  for  their  development, 
though  they  may  be  depended  on  to  do 
their  work  admirably  where  12  to  15 
weeks  of  really  warm  weather  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  counted  on. 

Tjie  Emperor  Peach. — Last  Fall  an 
Emperor  peach  tree  on  trial  near  the 
Rural  Grounds  ripened  its  fruits  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  as  stated  in  these  notes.  The 
tree  had  but  little  chance  to  develop,  be¬ 
ing  badly  crowded,  which  probably 
forced  the  premature  ripening.  This  sea¬ 
son,  under  better  conditions,  it  matured 
a  fine  crop  about  October  10.  It  is  a 
large  yellow  freestone  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  for  so  late  a  peach.  J.  H.  Black, 
Son  &  Co.,  of  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  who 
introduced  it,  think  it  one  of  the  best 
late  peaches  that  can  be  planted  in  this 
locality.  Our  trial  tree  is  making  the 
finest  growth  of  any  peach  tree  on  the 
grounds. 

Some  New  Callas. — The  familiar 
Calla,  or  Lily  of  the  Nile,  the  old  favor¬ 
ite  of  the  window  gardener,  is  now 
named  by  botanists  Richardia  Africana. 
In  Europe  it  is  known  commei’cially  as 
the  Arum  lily.  Besides  the  usual  tall- 
growing  white  variety  so  highly  prized 
several  new  forms  have  lately  been  in¬ 
troduced,  differing  in  size  and  freedom 


of  bloom  and  manner  of  growth.  The 
Little  Gem,  a  very  miniature  form,  has 
had  wide  popularity,  as  it  blooms  very 
freely  and  can  be  grown  in  a  small  pot 
if  plentifully  supplied  with  water.  A 
new  fragrant  variety  from  California  is 
becoming  popular.  It  blooms  very  free¬ 
ly  under  ordinary  window  culture,  the 
spathes  are  oi  medium  size  and  very 
pure  in  color,  and  are  rather  faintly 
fragrant  with  an  orris-root  odor.  The 
above  varieties  all  have  fleshy,  fibrous 
roots,  and  may  be  kept  in  a  growing 
condition  throughout  the  year,  or  al¬ 
lowed  partially  to  dry  up  during  the 
Summer.  They  are  very  accommodat¬ 
ing,  and  are  quite  sure  to  succeed  under 
any  reasonable  treatment.  The  main 
consideration  is  to  allow  them  sufficient 
root-room,  and  to  give  water  and  liquid 
fertilizers  in  sufficient  quantities  when 
in  full  growth  and  bloom,  and  to  with¬ 
hold  fertilizers  altogether  and  lessen  the 
quantity  of  water  during  periods  of  com¬ 
parative  rest,  when  the  outer  leaves  turn 
yellow.  The  tuberous-rooted  calla,  R. 
albo-maculata,  has  pretty,  dark  green 
leaves  mottled  with  white,  and  a  small 
white  spathe  or  flower  having  a  dark 
blotch  at  the  base.  This  species  can  best 
be  grown  for  Summer  bloom  outside,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Gladiolus,  as  the 
corms  keep  well  over  Winter  in  any  dry 
place  free  from  frost.  Several  yellow¬ 
flowering  Richardias  have  lately  been 
introduced,  most  of  them  coming  from 
the  mountains  of  the  Transvaal  in  South 
Africa.  R.  aurata,  R.  Elliottiana  and  R. 
melanoleuca  all  have  tuberous  roots  and 
spotted  foliage.  The  colors  of  the  blooms 
range  from  pale  yellow,  with  a  dark 
purple  blotch  in  Melanoleuca,  to  dark 
yellow  in  Elliottiana.  Two  other  light 
yellow  flowering  species,  R.  hastata  and 
R.  Pentlandi,  having  green  leaves  of  dif¬ 
ferent  form,  are  also  offered  occasional¬ 
ly,  but  they  are  still  scarce.  A  pretty 
new  species  from  the  upper  Nile,  bearing 
soft  pink  blooms,  is  also  finding  its  way 
in  the  market.  It  has  been  named  R. 
Rehmanni.  These  new  kinds  are  still 
expensive,  the  pink  one  costing  $1.25  in 
Holland  and  Elliottiana,  perhaps  the 
best  of  the  yellows,  is  priced  at  $2.50 
each,  but  can  be  had  in  this  country. 

Acidanthera  Bicolor. — Corms  of  this 
unique  and  rare  plant  were  secured 
through  the  courtesy  of  Schlegel  &  Fot- 
tler,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  trial  last  Spring, 
and  have  flowered  finely  during  the 
Summer.  This  Acidanthera  comes  from 
Abyssinia,  though  a  similar  but  some¬ 
what  stronger-growing  species  is  found 
at  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  known  as  A.  aequinoctialis.  The 
foliage  and  habit  of  A.  bicolor  are  quite 
similar  to  the  tropical  species  of  Gladio¬ 
lus,  but  the  flowers  differ  in  having 
sharp-pointed  anthers  and  a  very  long 
and  slender  tube.  The  color  is  creamy 
white,  with  dark  purplish-brown 
blotches  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  They 
are  very  sweetly  scented,  and  it  has  been 
hoped  that  the  fragrance  could  be  im¬ 
parted  to  the  Gladiolus  by  hybridization, 
but  thus  far  all  attempts  have  failed. 
Fig.  280,  page  734,  shows  two  flowers  just 
opening  on  a  small  spike.  The  corms 
are  quite  tender,  and  must  be  kept  warm 
as  well  as  dry,  during  the  Winter.  The 
open  flowers  are  nearly  three  inches 
across,  and  the  appearance  of  the  plant 
when  in  bloom  is  very  distinct. 

w.  v.  F. 

Notes  on  Plums. — In  reply  to  A.  P.  A., 
page  688,  would  say  we  fruited  Juicy  two 
seasons  a  few  years  ago,  then  pulled  it 
up.  Although  it  blossomed  full  it  ma¬ 
tured  but  a  small  crop  of  fruit,  of  poor 
quality.  I  saw  nothing  of  value  about  it 
unless  its  late  blooming.  I  do  not  think 
it  has  much  if  any  Japan  blood  about  it. 
Delaware  proved  a  poor  grower,  and 
died  before  fruiting.  Shipper  is  rightly 
named;  yes,  ship  them  all,  and  but  once 
to  the  same  place.  A  good-sized,  flattish 
late  plum  of  rather  handsome  appear¬ 
ance,  not  quite  as  productive  as  some, 
but  a  vigorous  grower.  The  quality  is 
so  poor  I  have  no  use  for  it.  I  do  not 
believe  in  raising  that  kind  of  fruit  for 
market.  h.  o.  mead. 

Massachusetts. 


Long-Keeping  Apples. 

With  this  mail  I  send  you  one  Spring- 
dale  and  one  Monmouth  Pippin  apple — 
the  latter  is  one  of  those  we  had  on  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  Eastern  New  York  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  last  February,  and  the 
same  specimen  was  one  of  those  shown 
on  a  plate  of  apples  of  the  crop  of  1899, 
at  Orangeburgh  Fair,  September  10  to 
14,  1900.  Of  course  they  have  lost  their 
flavor,  but  it  shows  their  good  keeping 
qualities.  They  were  kept  in  our  cellar 
during  all  the  time  without  ice  except 
July  and  August,  when  we  had  them  in 
an  ice  box.  l.  bell. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  apples  reached  us  Oc¬ 
tober  12,  and  were  in  remarkably  good 
condition.  They  were  not,  of  course, 
equal  to  fruit  which  naturally  ripens  at 
this  time,  yet  they  showed  the  wonder¬ 
ful  keeping  qualities  of  these  varieties. 

New  Apple  from  Oregon. 

I  send  you  to-day  four  apples;  they 
are  a  seedling  from  the  Gi’avenstein.  The 
tree  is  a  good  bearer  with  healthy, 
smooth  bark,  and  the  branches  inclined 
to  sprawl.  The  original  tree  is  gone,  but 
I  have  several  trees  grafted  from  it.  The 
apple  is  a  good  cooker,  and  nice  to  eat 
out  of  hand.  I  would  like  to  have  you 
try  it  and  give  me  your  opinion  about 
the  fruit.  c.  H.  dauchy. 

Oregon. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  apples  came  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  One  of  them  weighed  12  ounces 
and  measured  four  inches  at  the  widest 
diameter  and  12*4  inches  around.  The 
others  were  nearly  as  large.  The  apple 
has  a  handsome  yellow  skin  with  a  light 
red  cheek  and  stripes  reminding  one 
somewhat  of  Hubbardston.  It  has  the 
peculiar  flattened  appearance  often 
noticed  in  fruit  grown  on  the  Pacific 
slope.  It  is  nearly  coreless,  the  flesh  is 
firm  and  the  flavor  high  and  spicy.  The 
specimens  sent  are  quite  remarkable, 
and  if  the  apple  would  grow  as  well  at 
this  end  of  the  country  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  prove  an  acquisition. 

More  About  Nursery  Dealings. 

A  word  more  about  “frauds  and  mis¬ 
takes  of  nurserymen.”  J.  Y.  P.,  page 
671,  concludes  that  the  “leopai'd  has 
changed  his  spots,”  that  the  nursery¬ 
man  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  model  man. 
I  have  a  little  more  experience  to  relate. 
Last  Spring  I  thought  I  would  try  a 
new  nursery,  and  ordered  an  assortment 
of  trees  from  New  York.  When  the 
goods  arrived,  several  cherry  trees  were 
missing,  and  two  plums  leaved  out  ap¬ 
ple  trees.  I  wrote  the  man  and  he  re¬ 
plied  that  he  did  not  think  there  had 
been  $10  irregularities  in  the  season’s 
business.  His  ‘‘packer  would  soon  be 
back,  and  adjust  matters.”  That  is  all 
I  ever  heard  from  him.  I  got  his  price 
list  two  or  three  weeks  ago  and  then  I 
wrote  telling  him  plainly  what  I  thought 
of  him.  I  asK  what  other  business  could 


be  carried  on  if  those  engaged  therein 
offered  such  pitiful  recompense  for  loss 
suffered  through  dealing  with  them? 
Not  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  offers  to 
pay  express  charges  on  goods  sent  to 
replace  stocK  omitted  or  untrue  to 
name.  I  am  still  looking  for  a  nursery¬ 
man  doing  business  by  the  Golden  Rule. 
Nurserymen,  you  have  the  floor. 

E.  D.  G. 


T  For  Economy's  Sake  use  the  Rochester  Ra¬ 
diator;  saves  oue-half  fuel.— Adv. 


HAKE  FARM  w  P0  ULTRY  BUILDINGS^ 
WATERPROOF  and 
WlNDPROOF.fAerei 

Nothing  Better  than 

NEPONSETi 
^ROOFING 

o»*»l  brin(«  «*mpU  »t\d 
n«  of  n<<r«it  4«tUr  , 

F.W  Bi^d  s  SorvEast  Walpol».M&*S-  j 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


HAWS  DOWS 
TURKS. 


BY  ONE  MAN,  •with  the  FOLDING  81  WING  MACHINE.  Itsawe 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  MOKB 
timber  with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
EASIER.  17(1,000  in  use.  Send  for  FREE  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

55-57-00  No.  Jefferson  St. ,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


We  t  e  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Hinna  (III.)  Natal  Wheal  Co. 


CAN’T  YOU  TAKE  AGENCY 

and  supply  Page  Fence  to  your  neighbors  now? 

L.  B.  Robertson,  Receiver, 

PAGE  WOVEN  WISE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 
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REPEATING  SHOT  GUNS 

are  cheap  in  price,  but  in  price  only.  “  Take  Down  ” 
guns  list  at  $27.00  and  Solid  Frame  guns  at  $25.00,  but 
they  will  outshoot  and  outlast  the  highest  priced 
double  barreled  guns,  and  they  are  as  safe,  reliable 
and  handy  besides.  Winchester  Shot  Guns  are  made 
of  the  very  best  materials  that  can  be  procured,  a 
thoroughly  modern  system  of  manufacture  permitting 
them  to  be  sold  at  buyable  prices.  f*  J* 

FREE — Send  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  for  164  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.,  New  HAVEN,  CT. 
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ELLWOOD  Steel  Wire  Fences. 

Six  styles,  all  heights,  for  every  fencing 
purpose  on  Farms,  Ranches,  Orchards,  &c. 

Strong,  Humane,  Cheap,  Durable. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Heavily  Galvanized  Best  Steel  Wires .  We 
have  agents  everywhere.  ELLWOOD 
FENCES  are  easy  to  get,  easy  to  pay  for, 
easy  to  put  up.  If  you  cannot  find  an 
agent  write  to  the  makers. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Chioago  or  New  York. 


Ellwood  Standard  Style. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Farm  Figures. — We  are  not  ready  to 
say  how  the  farm  accounts  stand  yet, 
for  quite  a  little  of  the  crop  is  unsold. 
The  potato  crop  is  quite  short.  It  will 
not  be  much  over  half  what  I  hoped  for. 
That  is  partly  our  own  fault.  Prices  are 
good,  and  900  bushels  will  bring  about 
as  much  as  1,500  would  in  a  year  of 
plenty.  That  is  the  argument  Charlie 
advances  as  we  dig.  That  doesn’t  sat¬ 
isfy  me.  I  am  always  sorry  to  harvest 
a  poor  crop  of  anything.  The  cabbage 
is  good,  and  this  crop  will  help  us  out. 
As  a  strict  matter  of  dollars  and  cents 
we  shall  not  make  much  cash  on  the 
year’s  farming.  Yet  we  are  ahead  if  you 
look  at  it  as  you  would  any  other  busi¬ 
ness;  that  is,  if  you  consider  improve¬ 
ments.  One  year  ago  the  farm  was 
nothing  but  weedy  sod.  We  now  have 
nearly  40  acres,  more  or  less,  fitted  for 
crops.  Over  four  acres  are  well  seeded 
to  grass,  and  nearly  five  are  in  rye  after 
potatoes  and  oats.  Over  10  acres  are 
covered  with  cow-pea  vines,  which  I  con¬ 
sider  fully  equal  to  manure.  The  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  of  every  cultivated  acre  on 
the  farm  has  been  increased.  Every  acre 
we  have  touched  will,  with  the  same 
care  it  has  nad  this  year,  give  a  better 
crop  next  season.  While  such  results 
from  our  work  do  not  show  in  cash  they 
are  none  the  less  valuable  assets.  Good 
farming  is  not  a  matter  of  one  season; 
it  means  a  series  of  years.  I  feel  sure 
that  many  farmers  make  a  mistake  when 
they  do  not  invest  more  of  their  capital 
in  the  iarm  itself,  instead  of  in  some 
bond  or  mortgage  on  property  belonging 
to  others.  If  a  man  is  satisfied  to  call  a 
farm  his  home  he  can  safely  invest  his 
money  in  it. 

Jack  Frost. — On  the  morning  of  Oc¬ 
tober  18  we  woke  to  find  old  Jack’s  fin¬ 
ger  marks  all  over  the  farm.  There  was 
little  that  he  could  hurt.  We  had  cut 
all  the  fodder  but  one  little  patch  of 
sorghum,  it  was  time  for  the  flowers, 
the  beans  and  the  late  sweet  corn  to  die 
anyway.  Of  course  the  cow  peas  were 
nipped.  Early  Black  and  Whippoorwill 
had  fully  seeded  out,  while  Clay  and 
Wonderful  made  a  few  seeds.  The  frost 
did  the  business  for  the  Cabbage  worms, 
and  gave  the  corn  fodder  the  brittle 
touch  which  it  ought  to  have.  It  did  no 
harm  to  the  Crimson  clover.  Why 
should  we  growl  about  Jack  Frost?  He 
has  kept  away  for  at  least  three  weeks, 
and  given  us  a  good  chance  to  get  our 
work  under  way.  The  Summer  is  over; 
now,  boys,  for  Winter! 

Around  the  Farm. — The  prettiest  spot 
on  the  farm  just  now  is  the  rye  and 
Crimson  clover,  where  the  early  potatoes 
were  dug.  As  soon  after  digging  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  ground  was  plowed  and  seeded 
with  a  peck  of  clover  and  five  pecks  of 
rye  per  acre.  It  is  a  grand  sight  now, 
for  it  has  not  been  pastured.  .  .  We 
put  the  grass  seed. on  by  hand,  dividing 
the  field  into  regular  spaces,  and  then 
worked  the  harrow  carefully.  In  spite  of 
all  this  care  tnere  are  bare  streaks  and 
patches  over  the  field.  The  boys  cannot 
understand  it.  We  have  gone  over  the 
worst  places  with  more  seed.  No  use 
talking,  a  good  wheelbarrow  seeder  will 
do  a  better  job  with  grass  seed  than  the 
average  human  hand.  .  .  .  We  have 
started  the  cooker — keeping  it  well  filled 
with  little  potatoes.  Our  experience  with 
the  cooker  goes  to  show  that  it  pays  to 
cook  roots,  potatoes  and  possibly  pump¬ 
kins  for  hens  and  hogs.  I  think  the 
stock  eat  ti^s  bulky  food  better  after 
it  has  been  well  cooked.  I  have  not 
found  cooking  grain  profitable.  It  pays 
to  boil  bones  or  parts  of  a  fresh  carcass 
with  the  roots,  especially  for  hogs.  It  is 
a  job,  though,  to  do  this  when  work  is 
pressing. 

Farm  Convenience. — Our  water  sys¬ 
tem  lias  given  good  satisfaction  thus  far. 
When  we  put  up  the  windmill  we  were 
told  that  it  could  not  keep  the  tank 
filled.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  tnere  have 
not  been  hall  a  dozen  days  during  the 
past  year  without  wind  enough  to  turn 


the  mill  for  at  least  a  few  hours.  The 
tank  has  really  never  been  dry.  Our 
hills  seem  to  be  naturally  windswept. 
The  mill  rises  above  a  dense  apple  or¬ 
chard.  About  500  feet  east  of  it  is  a 
sharp  fall  into  a  little  valley.  My  no¬ 
tion  is  that  the  air  is  cooled  in  that  or¬ 
chard  and  tumbles  down  into  the  val¬ 
ley,  thus  creating  a  disturbance  of  air 
that  starts  a  breeze.  It  is  hard  to  state 
what  a  great  convenience  it  is  to  have 
this  constant  supply  of  pure  water.  I 
have  explained  our  kitchen  water  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  water  from  the  tank  is 
piped  to  the  range,  and  gives  Aunt  Jen¬ 
nie  and  her  assistants  a  constant  supply 
of  hot  and  cold  fluid.  I  stated  last  Win¬ 
ter  that  this  range  with  its  fixtures  is 
called  the  Madame’s  “gravestone.”  She 
said  she  would  enjoy  that  more  than 
the  same  amount  of  money  put  into  a 
monument.  There  is  a  good  big  list  of 
people  who  drag  along  a  living  death  be¬ 
cause  their  housemates  think  the  soil 
should  close  over  them  Defore  they  see 
the  color  of  love  or  money! 

Fodder  Notes. — After  several  days  of 
light  frosty  breeze  following  a  storm  we 
began  hauling  the  corn  to  the  barn  with¬ 
out  husking.  The  shocks  were  thrown 
on  the  wagon  whole,  and  lifted  up  to  the 
mows.  Even  when  every  corner  of  the 
barn  was  stuffed  there  was  enough  for 
a  regiment  left  outside.  •  This  unhoused 
fodder  will  be  husked  in  the  field,  and 
the  stalks  put  in  big  piles  or  stacks  to 
be  fed  first.  The  corn  in  the  barn  will 
be  husked  on  cold  or  stormy  days.  The 
Hope  Farm  programme  is  to  make  the 
stock  eat  the  fodder  and  stalks  so  as  to 
leave  the  hay  for  sale.  That  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  I  like  the  Thoroughbred  flint 
corn.  Its  yield  of  grain  is  only  fair,  but 
it  makes  the  finest  fodder  one  could  wish 
for.  .  .  .  “What  is  the  truth  about 
Kaffir  corn?”  asks  a  reader.  Strange  to 
say,  the  truth  in  New  Jersey  might  be 
called  a  falsehood  in  Kansas.  I  con¬ 
clude  that  for  horses  and  cattle  Kaffir 
is  inferior  to  our  native  corn.  For  hen 
feed  there  is  another  story.  The  grain 
of  Kaffir  seems  to  me  equal  to  wheat  for 
chicken  feed.  We  can  raise  35  bushels 
of  Kaffir  per  acre,  while  20  bushels 
would  be  a  large  yield  of  wheat.  The 
wheat  straw  would  be  of  little  account, 
while  the  Kaffir  stalks,  if  well  handled, 
are  better  than  millet  hay  or  average 
corn  fodder.  The  hens  will  husk  and 
shell  the  Kaffir  without  help. 

Happy  Hogs. — About  October  1  Uncle 
Ed  and  Charlie  drove  Billy  Berkshire. 
Jr.,  and  Charlie  Chester  into  a  pen  by 
themselves,  and  began  stuffing  them 
with  food.  Rape,  sweet  corn,  apples, 
melons,  boiled  potatoes,  grain — they  had 
only  to  squeal  to  have  every  want  at¬ 
tended  to.  Like  foolish  fellows  they 
plunged  into  the  good  things  and  then 
lay  down  to  dream  of  the  next  meal. 
Humans  are  not  unlike  hogs.  If  some 
fine-looking  man  were  to  invite  us  to  a 
swell  hotel  and  try  to  stuff  us  with  all 
possible  good  things  most  of  the  young 
and  thoughtless  would  think  it  a  great 
tribute  to  their  own  personal  worth.  A 
few  old  hardheads  would  make  sure  of 
one  good  dinner  and  ask  “Well,  say  what 
you  are  trying  to  get  out  of  this!”  When 
a  hog  or  a  human  finds  himself  jumped 
into  such  rich  surroundings  he  may 
safely  infer  that  he  is  destined  to  be 
ground  up  ir  the  end  for  physical  or 
financial  sausage.  Billy  and  Charlie 
haven’t  sense  enough  to  realize  that  they 
are  to  be  butchered  to  make  a  Hope 
Farm  holiday.  Our  hogs  have  done  well 
this  year.  I  have  never  fed  them  so 
economically.  What  with  rape,  sweet 
cornstalks  and  apples  they  have  cost  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing,  while  they  have  worked 
the  manure  into  first-class  shape. 

h.  w.  c. 

Northern  Cow  Peas. — Mr.  Silas  Dean, 
of  Greene  Co.  N.  Y.,  sends  a  sample  of 
Early  Black  cow  peas  grown  by  him  this 
year.  We  shall  try  to  test  this  seed  next 
year  by  the  side  of  southern-grown  seed. 
The  season  in  Greene  County  has  been 
very  dry,  but  the  peas  made  a  fair 
growth.  There  is  quite  a  question  as  to 
the  superior  value  of  northern-grown 
peas.  We  think  that  they  will  prove 
better  adapted  to  northern  sowing. 


FORCING  RHUBARB  IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  mammoth  greenhouses  of  F. 
Busch,  of  Minneapolis,  are  wholly  de¬ 
voted  to  forcing  vegetables  for  Winter 
market.  His  main  crops  are  tomatoes 
and  cucumbers,  but  as  a  side  issue  he 
markets  several  thousand  pounds  of 
rhubarb  every  Winter.  The  style  of 
greenhouse  most  favored  by  Mr.  Busch 
is  the  lean-to,  or  shed-roof.  His  two 
largest  houses,  60x300  feet  and  35x200 
feet  respectively,  are  built  on  this  plan, 
each  with  a  shed  12  feet  wide  on  the 
north  side,  and  it  is  in  these  sheds  that 
the  rhubarb  is  forced.  The  plan  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  Busch  is  not  the  same  in 
all  respects  as  that  outlined  by  Mr. 
Morse  and  others  in  past  issues  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  but  he  seems  to  have  met  with 
success.  A  field  of  eight  acres  of  rhu¬ 
barb  attracted  my  attention  on  a  recent 
visit  to  his  place,  and  led  to  the  subject 
of  forcing  the  roots  in  Winter,  when  the 
following  ideas  were  advanced  in  our 
discussion  by  Mr.  Busch: 

Roots  from  one  to  six  years  old  may 
be  used,  but  three-year-old  roots  are  the 
best;  the  roots  should  be  dug,  not 
plowed  out,  as  late  as  possible  in  the 
Fall  before  frost,  and  left  in  the  field 
to  freeze.  It  is  not  essential  that  the 
roots  should  be  dug  with  soil  adhering, 
for  equally  good  results  are  obtained 
when  the  roots  are  entirely  freed  from 
soil.  The  roots  are  removed  to  the  shed 
as  needed,  and  thawed  out  slowly,  after 
which  they  are  lightly  covered  with  soil 
and  thoroughly  watered.  After  this,  no 
further  attention  is  required  beyond 
maintaining  tne  proper  temperature,  un¬ 
til  the  crop  is  ready  for  market,  which 
is  usually  four  weeks  from  the  time  the 
roots  are  brought  into  heat.  The  shed 
abutting  the  larger  house  is  20  feet  high 
in  the  front  and  about  12  in  the  rear, 
and  is  equipped  with  but  one  run  of 
steam  pipe,  which,  with  the  radiator 
from  the  adjoining  greenhouse,  will 
maintain  a  temperature  of  50  degrees  in 
very  cold  weather,  60  degrees  in  ordi¬ 
nary  weather.  These  temperatures  will 
be  about  the  same  day  and  night,  and 
are  said  by  Mr.  Busch  to  be  the  most 
favorable  for  the  work. 

The  shed  is  not  wholly  darkened,  sev¬ 
eral  small  windows  in  the  north  wall 
admitting  considerable  light.  Mr.  Busch 
claims  this  is  a  decided  advantage,  as 
it  induces  a  sufficient  development  of 
green  leaf  surface  to  give  it  a  natural 
and  attractive  appearance  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  without  affecting  the  crispness  of 
the  stem.  The  stems  are  pulled  and 
bunched  when  considered  the  best  size, 
as  when  allowed  to  grow  over  two  feet, 
it  is  apt  to  be  too  soft.  The  stalks  are 
sold  by  weight,  and  bring  an  average  of 
five  cents  per  pound,  although  as  high 
as  eight  cents  has  been  obtained.  I  had 
somehow  got  an  Impression  that  the 
rhubarb  forcing  industry  is  a  very  new 
one,  and  was  immensely  surprised  on 
being  told  by  Mr.  Busch  that  he  had 
been  forcing  rhubarb  for  25  years! 

Wisconsin.  erederic  craneeield. 


Rapid 

Grinding 


We  guarantee  this  mill 
in  every  respect  and 
we  sell  it  &  4  Q 
foronly  ....iPlvl 


THE  NEW  HOLLAND 


COB  AND  FEED  MILL. 

The  simplest,  strongest  and  the  most  durable.  No 
extra  parts  to  cause  friction  or  expense.  Hun¬ 
dreds  in  use  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  Especial 
ly  adapted  to  wind  mill  or  other  power  up  to  6  h 
Mill  No.  2  grinds  from  20  to  60  bushel  per  hour 
price  Kill.  Send  for  catalogue  showing  how  we  savo 
feeders  money.  Don’t  buy  a.  mill  until  you  see  this 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  WORKS.  Box  15  New  Holland,  Pa 


The  EASIEST  TO  RUN 

lecause  they  have  the  bestsystem  of  reg¬ 
ulating  temperature  and  moisture. 

ai  anti  ■  a  Incubators 
MAKILLA  &  Brooders 

Hot  Air  or  Hot  Water.  Mon.y  back  If  you  want 
it.  Absolutely  safe.  Durably  built.  Catalog  for  2c. 

MABILLA  INCUBATOR  CO.  .Box  45  Rose  HIII.M.Y. 


mjj  Before  Buying  a  Mew 

Harness 

you  will  insure  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  quality  and  price  by 
sending  4  cents  in  stamps  for 
descriptive  catalogue  of  100 
styles  of  single  and  floublo 
Oak.TnnmMl  Leather  llarncH. 
Sold  direct  to  the  consumer 
at  wholesale  prices. 

THE  KING  HARNESS  -CO.,  Mfrs., 
312  Church  St.,  0WEG0,  N.  Y. 


GRINDING  MILLS 

Before  purchasing  a  mill  for  grinding 
or  meal,  or  anything  that  can  be 
ground  on  a  mill,  write  us 
for  catalogue  and  discounts. 
Guaranteed  and  shipped  on 
trial.  Manf’r  of  French  Burr 
&  Attrition  Mills,  Corn  Shell- 
ers.  Crushers  and  full  line  of 
FLOUR  MILL  MACHINERY. 

SPROUT,  WALDRON  &  CO.,  Box  1H,  Muncy,  Pa. 

VICTORY  FEED  MILL 

Oldest  and  RestOrlndlug  Hill  Blade 

Will  crush  and  grind  corn 
and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills- 
Are  bui  It  strong, wel  I  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,4,8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

Til  OS.  ROBERTS, 

Box  02,  Springfield,  O. 

200  BU.  A  DAY 

with  this  OTIS  BALL  BEARING  No.  2  MILL. 

Grinds  ear  corn  ami  other  grain,  fine  or  coarse. 
Grind*  fuMfcer  than  any  other  2-horse  mill 
.  made,  because  burrs  are  2f>^j  In.  In  diameter, 
•of  Improved  nlittpe  to  draw  the  grain 
.down  Into  them.  Pull*  eiuder  as  it  runs 
Jon  a  series  of  1  In.  ball  bearings.  This  is  the 

_ _ llargest  2-horac  mill  made,  but  our  prices  are 

low  because  we  have  no  agcntfi.  We  sell  it  with  a  binding* 
guarantee  to  grind  twice  an  much  as  most  others  and  more 
than  any  other  2-horse  mill  made  of  any  size  burrs  or  any  con- 
■truction.  TRY  IT.  If  it  don’t  do  as  we  say  return  it  at  our  ex¬ 


pense.  SWEEP  GEARED  MILE  of  new  pattern,  raidd 

f;rinder.  8  styles  of  sweep  mills,  price,  $14.25  and  up.  Our 
atest  catalogue — prices  on  10,000  articles— sent  free  on  request. 

Marvin  Smith  Co..  53-55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


INCUBATORS  theFARIM 

must  he  simple  in  operation, 
sure  in  results.  Thu’s  the 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR. 

anybody  can  run  it,  because  it 
runsi  tseif.  Send  for  our  free 
catalogandsee  for  yourself  how 
very  successful  it  has  been  on 
the  farm.  It  also  describes  our 
Common  Sen*e  Folding 
Hronder.  We  Pav  the  Freight, 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Clay  Cenier,  Nebraska 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

ISO  liny.  Trial  on 
Ufim*  CHOU  Incubator* 

NUnC'OUuli  and  Brooder*. 

Self  regnlating.  Automatic  egg  1  , 

tray.  Perfect  ventilation.  Price»fc-B  Send  4c. 
SlOandup.  Fully  guaranteed.^*®  for  catalog. 
FOREST  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Forest,  Ohio. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper- 
ated;168  page  catalogue  contain- 
i  ng  Information  and  testimonials: 

Sent  free.  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  IU 


|  Circular!  free. 
Send  6c.  for 
IUui.  Catalog. 


■  I  1  TO  II  with  the  perfect,  aelf- 
n  A  I  bn  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher — the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  tne  lowest  cost. 

GEO.  II.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Ill. 


DOOM 

1>* - rr-r 


AT  THE  TOP 


Farm,  Stock  and  Home  thinks  that  if 
corn  were  running  for  office  this  year,  it 
would  be  elected  sure. 


Recognizing 
that  there  was 
.‘'room  at  the 

we  have  issued  not  an  ordinary  catalogue  but  the 

,  120th  Century  Poultry  Book. 

Contains  the  latest  and  best  thought  on  the 
poultry  question,  from  the  egg  through  ail 
its  changes,  to  the  market.  No  subject 
j  missed.  Written  from  practical  experience. 
IP-'  The  world  renowned  R  el  I  able  Incu¬ 
bators  and  liroodera,  used  all  over  the  U.  S.  and  in  51  foreign 
countries,  receive  deserved  attention.  Book  mailed  anywhere  for  10c. 

RELIABLE  INC.  &  BROODER  CO.,  Box  B-101  Quincy,  ItL 


A  THOUSAND  HEN 

owners  have  doubled  their  egg  crop  by  feeding 
Green  Cut  Bone.  The  best,  easiest,  most  lasting 
and  hence  the  cheapest  way  to  prepare  it  Is  withi 

Mann’s  New  Bone  Cutters. 

They  are  made  in  numerous  sizes  to  suit  all  needs. 
Cuts  any  kind  of  bone,  adhering  meat,  gristle,  Ac., 
withot  choking.  Turn  easy.  Mann’s  Clover  Cutters 
actually  cut  clover.  They’re  not  toys.  Also  Granite 
Crystal  Grit  and  Feed  Trays.  Catalogue  FREE. 

p.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Bos  I5.  Milford,  Maas. 

The  Egg  Season 

is  months  longer  and  twice  as  profitable  iL 
you  feed  green  cut  bone.  Hens  are  fatter, 
sleeker,  stronger  and  better  for  eating, 
every  contest  the 

STEARNS 

BONE  CUTTER 

(Formerly  Webster  &  Hannum) 

has  won  the  prize  for  ease  of  running,  — 
self-regulating  device,  and  quality  of  feed,  etc.  The 
only  cutter  that  cuts  fine  enough  for  chicks.  Cuts 
meat,  gristle,  and  cracks  com.  Write  to-day. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  20  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Get  more  eggs,  how? 

teed  the  hens  on  green  cut  bone.  They^ 
will  lay  double  the  eggs 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  i 
when  eggs  are  worth  most  money.  J 

DANDY  C,C  utters^ 

with  or  without  gear  are  the  best 
machines  for  preparing  bone  for 
fowls.  Cut  fa*t«  turn  cany. 

Catalogue  and  prices  free. 

STRATTON  MFG.  CO., 

itox  t  r  ,  Eric,  l’u. 
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As  the  years  go  by  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  more 
and  more  of  our  readers  use  letter  paper  with  their 
name  and  address  printed  on  it.  In  many  cases,  too, 
the  name  of  the  farm  is  also  printed.  A  good  major¬ 
ity  of  the  letters  we  receive  are  printed  in  this  way. 
For  many  reasons  this  is  an  excellent  thing.  Printer’s 
ink,  well  displayed,  is  a  mighty  helpful  partner  for  all 
business  men,  and  farmers  ought  to  get  all  the  good 
they  can  out  of  it. 

* 

Last  Winter  a  fashionable  florist  in  New  York  had 
a  monopoly  of  a  wonderful  carnation,  the  flowers  be¬ 
ing  retailed  at  $7.50  a  dozen.  This  was  not  the  va¬ 
riety  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  widely  discussed  in  the 
newspapers  as  “the  $30,000  pink,”  but  a  new  seedling 
known  as  No.  666.  It  is  a  four-inch  flower,  flesh- 
white  mottled  with  pink,  with  stiff  30-inch  stems.  The 
originator,  knowing  the  value  of  the  cut  flowers,  did 
not  disseminate  it,  but  continued  to  sell  the  blooms 
at  a  high  price.  This  year  it  has  discarded  the  three 
sixes  for  a  more  pretentious  title,  and  is  christened 
Prosperity.  It  has  already  provided  its  originator 
with  a  full  dinner  pail. 

* 

Tiie  Department  of  Agriculture  figures  that  during 
the  cyclone  at  Galveston,  Texas,  the  farmers  of  that 
region  lost  1,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  300,000  bushels  of 
rice,  68,000  bales  of  cotton,  2,500,000  pounds  of  pecans, 
3,000  trees,  and  farm  animals  worth  $490,000 — in  all 
an  irreparable  property  loss  representing  a  value  of 
$3,400,000.  There  was  practically  no  insurance  on 
that  property,  and  little  if  any  of  the  vast  sums  raised 
to  aid  the  sufferers  will  go  to  repair  this  damage.  The 
farmer  must  take  the  frowns  or  the  smiles  of  Nature 
as  they  come,  and  master  his  own  living.  The  towns¬ 
man  stands  with  empty  hands  in  the  face  of  disaster, 
dependent  on  others  for  support. 

• 

The  Green  pea-louse  may  become  dangerous  to  field 
peas  as  well  as  the  garden  product.  We  learn  of  cases 
in  New  York  where  these  insects  have  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  crops  of  Canada  peas  intended  for  soiling 
and  green  manure.  If  this  pest  continues  to  work  we 
shall  have  another  argument  for  the  cow  pea.  While 
the  lice  will  feed  on  cow  peas  the  plants  make  such  a 
vigorous  growth  that  the  lice  cannot  master  them  un¬ 
der  ordinary  circumstances.  No  use  talking,  the 
southern  cow  pea  is  the  poor  man’s  friend.  Our  friend 
on  page  737  wonders  where  the  lice  come  from.  With 
conditions  just  right  one  louse  in  six  weeks  may  be¬ 
come  responsible  for  423,912  descendants! 

• 

Peach  growing  in  this  country  is  likely  to  be  “col¬ 
onized,”  or  concentrated  in  the  localities  which  offer 
the  best  business  chances.  Our  opinion  is  that  the 
mountains  of  western  Maryland  and  West  Virginia 
will  some  day  represent  in  peach  culture  what  the 
rich  land  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  represents  in  corn 
production.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  local  peach 
orchard,  close  to  the  great  market,  will  not  be  profit¬ 
able.  With  good  care  it  may  be  made  more  profitable 
than  ever.  The  large  peach,  picked  when  just  ripe, 
will  always  bring  more  money  than  half-green  fruit 
carried  500  miles  or  more  in  an  iced  car.  The  expert 
growers  in  good  peach  land  will  not  suffer,  but  the 
others,  who  try  to  grow  on  high-priced  land  the  same 
grade  of  peaches  which  the  mountains  produce,  will 
never  be  able  to  keep  up.  The  result  will  be  much  the 
same  as  it  has  been  with  potatoes.  A  New  England 
man  this  year  went  to  Ohio  and  bought  a  carload  of 
Carman  potatoes  at  31  cents.  They  will  cost  him 
delivered  not  far  from  47  cents  per  bushel.  Now  the 
local  farmer,  growing  potatoes  on  the  old-fashioned 
plan,  cannot  compete  with  these  prices  this  season. 


The  only  man  who  can  do  it  this  year  is  the  one  who 
was  able  to  obtain  a  fair  crop,  in  spite  of  the  draw¬ 
backs  of  drought  and  disease.  It  is  probable  that  for 
the  trade  of  such  a  man  the  cheap  western  potatoes 
are  not  entirely  harmful,  for  they  diminish  the  local 
supply  b>  crowding  out  many  farmers  who  did  not 
know  before  that  they  are  working  at  a  loss. 

* 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  sends  us  this  note: 

I  would  like  to  know  to  what  extent  Alfalfa  is  raised  in 
this  State,  and  also  the  failures  and  successes  of  those 
who  have  tried  to  raise  it  as  a  forage  plant. 

This  is  an  important  matter.  Alfalfa  is  doing  won¬ 
ders  for  the  farmers  out  West.  Some  few  eastern 
farmers  are  also  turning  it  into  gold.  What  soil  situ¬ 
ation  and  care  does  it  require?  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  any  of  our  readers  step  up  to  the  captain’s  office 
with  information  about  Alfalfa. 

• 

We  spoke  last  week  of  what  America  owes  to  her 
monopoly  in  corn  growing.  If  England  and  Europe 
possessed  the  climate  needed  for  the  proper  growth 
of  maize  their  food  question  would  be  half  solved  and 
our  exports  of  bread  and  meat  would  be  quickly  cut 
in  two.  Another  thing  that  gives  this  country  a  great 
advantage  in  the  world’s  market  is  its  vast  stores  of 
coal.  The  coal  supply  of  England  and  France  is  grow¬ 
ing  less,  and  also  harder  to  obtain.  Exports  of  coal 
this  year  will  amount  to  $20,000,000,  while  10  years 
ago  the  year’s  exports  were  $6,856,088.  We  send  corn 
which  Europeans  feed  to  cows  to  make  butter  which 
competes  with  American  butter  in  London.  We  send 
coal  which  French  manufacturers  use  in  making 
goods  which  compete  with  the  products  made  in  our 
own  mills! 

* 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Cornell  University  has 
started  an  entirely  new  course.  Prof.  John  Craig  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  extension  teaching  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture.  As  many  of  our  readers 
know,  the  State  has  for  the  past  few  years  given 
money  for  the  extension  of  information  to  farmers. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  this  money 
has  been  spent  in  holding  schools  or  meetings  and  in 
organizing  classes  for  nature-study.  A  reading  course 
has  also  been  organized,  and  it  will  surprise  many  to 
realize  that  this  already  reaches  20,000  persons.  In 
fact,  this  system  of  instruction  has  become  so  popu¬ 
lar  that  it  will  be  pushed  harder  than  ever,  and  fully 
organized.  Prof.  Craig  will  be  the  head  of  this  elabo¬ 
rate  system.  Reading  clubs  will  be  formed  all  over 
the  State  with  elementary  reading  matter  furnished 
by  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station.  The  classes  will 
be  carried  on,  ending  with  a  short  course  at  Cornell 
or  a  few  weeks  of  special  reading  in  the  University 
library.  Field  experiments  will  also  be  attempted  in 
connection  with  the  reading  clubs.  This  scheme  for 
agricultural  education  is  a  mighty  and  far-seeing  one. 
There  is  nothing  quite  like  it  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
and  we  predict  that  it  will  have  an  ennobling  effect 
upon  the  agriculture  of  New  York  and  America. 

• 

A  freight  or  express  receipt  is  of  no  value  so  long 
as  the  goods  shipped  reach  their  destination  safely; 
but,  in  case  they  are  lost  or  damaged  in  transit,  the 
receipt  may  be  worth  the  full  value  of  the  goods,  and 
nothing  can  be  recovered  without  it.  It  is  surprising 
to  learn  how  many  shippers  throw  away  or  lose  their 
receipts  at  once.  Commission  merchants  have  a  book 
in  which  claims  against  transportation  companies  are 
kept,  and  most  of  them  will  do  their  best  to  get  a  fair 
settlement  for  a  shipper  if  the  receipt  can  be  had. 
Some  transportation  companies  are  prompt  in 
straightening  up  these  matters,  while  others  delay  as 
much  as  possible,  dragging  along  for  months  and  even 
years  in  some  cases.  Also  at  the  time  of  shipping 
goods  some  write  a  letter  from  the  railroad  station, 
but  fail  to  give  the  name  of  their  home  postoflice. 
Hence  the  check  for  the  produce  is  sent  to  the  wrong 
place,  and  returned  unclaimed  after  a  time,  unless  the 
postmaster  happens  to  know  where  the  man  lives,  and 
forwards  it  to  him.  In  commission  houses  here  I  have 
seen  bundles  of  25  or  30  of  these  returned  letters  con¬ 
taining  checks.  Of  course  nothing  can  be  done  but 
to  wait  until  the  shipper  complains.  If  he  gives  the 
correct  address  then  the  thing  can  be  fixed  up  at  once. 
Such  things  are  annoying  to  all  concerned.  In  one 
case  a  man  sent  money  to  pay  for  his  subscription  to 
this  paper,  but  failed  to  give  his  address,  and  the  post 
mark  on  the  envelope  was  too  dim  to  be  read.  His 
name  was  not  on  the  mailing  list,  and  we  had  no  way 
of  knowing  where  he  was.  He  afterward  wrote  three 
letters  complaining  because  the  paper  did  not  come, 
but  each  time  omitted  the  address.  Naturally,  he  was 
indignant  at  the  supposed  lack  of  attention,  and  fin¬ 
ally  on  being  in  the  city,  called  on  us.  When  shown 
all  of  his  letters  he  had  tne  good  sense  to  appreciate 
the  joke. 


s 

As  a  parting  shot  before  the  election  we  print  the 
much-discussed  Grout  bill  on  page  741.  The  argu¬ 
ments  in  its  favor  are  briefly  summed  up  on  page  737. 
We  have  done  our  best  to  show  farmers  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  this  bin.  There  is  nothing  more  import¬ 
ant  to  the  cow  man  than  the  proper  restriction  of 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleo.  In  our  opinion  J. 
W.  Wadsworth  and  S.  E.  Payne,  of  New  York  State, 
have  shown  that  they  are  unfriendly  to  the  Grout 
bill.  That  being  the  case,  we  advise  farmers  who  live 
in  their  districts  to  vote  against  them.  Such  a  vote 
will  be  a  vote  of  protest  which,  while  it  may  not  de¬ 
feat  will  accomplish  its  object  by  showing  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  men  enough  to  demand  their  rights. 

* 

We  have  been  gathering  opinions  from  southern 
men  as  to  the  future  of  the  negro  farm  laborer.  The 
negro  question  is  now  largely  industrial.  Most  of  our 
correspondents  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  situation. 
They  say  that  the  average  negro  is  “ruined”  by  edu¬ 
cation  and  that  his  only  future  as  a  farmer  lies  in 
firm  direction  by  a  white  man.  A  few  large  employ¬ 
ers  think  otherwise.  These  men  say  that  the  great 
advantage  possessed  by  the  South  lies  not  in  superior 
soil  or  climate,  but  in  the  cheap  and  efficient  labor 
which  a  wise  man  can  obtain  from  the  negroes.  It  is 
now  reported  that  the  German  government  has  sent 
to  this  country  for  educated  negro  farmers,  who  are 
to  go  to  Africa  to  develop  cotton  growing  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  colonies.  The  desired  men  were  found  at  Tus- 
kegee  College  in  Alabama.  Southern  men  may  well 
stop  to  think  what  this  means.  Germany  is  one  of 
our  largest  customers  for  raw  cotton.  She  will  buy 
nearly  $50,000,000  worth  of  cotton  this  year.  The  Ger¬ 
man  African  colonies  are  well  adapted  to  producing 
cotton,  and  every  bale  grown  there  will  make  one 
bale  less  for  the  American  farmer  to  sell.  What  a 
strange  commentary  upon  American  civilization  it 
will  be  if  American  negroes,  denied  their  just  rights 
in  their  native  land,  take  their  skill  and  energy  to 
Africa  and  establish  cotton  growing  in  the  Dark 
Continent! 

* 

BREVITIES. 

I’ll  picture  now  a  man— Just  match  him  If  you  can; 

Let’s  put  the  proper  brand  upon  his  brow. 

He  had  a  chance  to  beat  the  partner  of  a  cheat, 

But  wouldn’t  give  his  vote  to  save  his  cow. 

His  Congress  candidate  was  bold  enough  to  state 
He  wouldn’t  vote  to  smother  oleo; 

You’d  think  to  hear  him  talk,  his  fingers  held  the  chalk 
That  marked  the  line  on  which  the  world  must  go. 

The  man  I  have  in  mind  just  trotted  on  behind, 

A  little  dog  that  chases  In  the  dust; 

He  knew  the  fraud  would  go  and  vote  for  oleo, 

And  give  the  good  old  cow  a  fatal  thrust. 

He  didn’t  have  the  grit  to  go  and  firmly  sit 
Right  on  that  candidate  and  make  a  row; 

His  heart  was  mushy  stuff— he  fell  down  at  a  bluff, 

And  wouldn’t  give  his  vote  to  save  his  cow! 

’Twill  serve  him  right,  I  ween,  when  some  day  he  is  seen 
Arising  on  the  politician’s  toe; 

Oh,  why  not  be  a  man,  and  get  in  while  you  can, 

A  solid  body  blow  at  oleo! 


Stone  fruit— a  macadamized  road. 

The  liar  believes  in  “tales  I  win.” 

It  looks  like  a  short  clover-seed  crop. 

Why,  yes — food  is  often  put  into  the  waist  basket. 

The  income  from  tax  on  legacies  last  year  was  $2,884,491. 

Like  a  precious  stone,  a  broody  hen  is  improved  by 
setting. 

“A  pint  of  oil”  to  the  hen  from  those  Indiana  Brahmas 
—page  747. 

“I  am  the  stuff,”  said  the  boy  as  he  passed  his  plate 
the  third  time. 

God  help  the  man  with  the  hoe  who  hasn’t  a  thought 
longer  than  his  hoe  handle. 

The  paramount  issue  with  many  a  farmer’s  wife  is 
expansion  of  the  woodpile. 

“Wolf  in  the  tail”  is  a  disease  which  exists  only  in 
the  minds  and  tales  of  cow  doctors. 

Strike  a  blow  at  oleo  and  give  your  Congressman  to 
know  he  votes  for  Grout  or  has  no  show! 

Feed  dealers  say  that  the  use  of  cotton-seed  meal  for 
feed  is  not  increasing.  Is  this  true  in  all  sections? 

One  way  to  succeed  with  Belgian  hares  is  not  to  keep 
them,  but  give  the  care  they  ought  to  have  to  your  hens. 

Old-fashioned  advice  is  against  planting  trees  of  the 
stone  fruits  in  the  Fall  at  the  North.  What  do  northern 
growers  say? 

Can  any  of  our  readers  supply  a  copy  of  a  little  book 
entitled  “Farming  for  Boys?”  It  was  published  about 
1865  by  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

The  scientists  find  an  insect  which  works  in  and  de¬ 
stroys  cigarettes.  We  favor  a  large  appropriation  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  work  of  that  insect. 

Find  a  man  and  -wife  who  never  had  a  quarrel,  and 
see  if  one  of  them  be  not  too  weak  and  colorless  to 
make  a  chalk  mark  on  the  sands  of  time! 

Your  opinion  of  “mother’s  victuals”  is  most  likely 
founded  on  sentiment  rather  than  on  sense.  Two  to  one 
your  wife  is  the  better  cook  of  the  two  women  who 
know  you  best. 

Last  week  we  pictured  Mr.  Loop’s  compressed  air 
tubes  for  spraying.  He  now  expects  to  use  the  same 
outfit  for  painting— spraying  the  whitewash  or  paint  In¬ 
stead  of  brushing  it  on. 
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Events  of  the  W eek. 


DOMESTIC.— Eleven  striking  miners  who  are  alleged  to 
have  participated  in  the  riot  at  Oneida,  Pa.,  October  10, 
in  which  one  deputy  was  killed,  have  been  arrested  on  a 

charge  of  murder . October  16,  fire  broke  out  in 

the  sawmill  district  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  spreading  over  an 
area  of  nine  acres.  In  three  hours  the  fire  destroyed 

lumber  stock  amounting  to  $300,000 . During  a  fog 

at  Seattle,  Wash.,  October  16,  two  trolley  cars  collided, 

injuring  13  persons . Business  men  of  the  towns 

in  the  Indian  Territory  are  organizing  leagues  to  resist 
the  payment  of  tribal  taxes.  They  will  fight  in  the 
courts.  The  attitude  of  the  white  men  is  arousing  the 
anger  of  the  Indians,  and  much  friction  exists  which 

may  lead  to  open  trouble . By  a  vote  of  13  to  six, 

the  trustees  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  October 
16,  resolved  not  to  permit  in  the  schools  of  Chicago  the 
yse  of  a  book  of  selected  Bible  readings.  The  selected 
readings  were  offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  Bible,  which 
has  been  barred  out  by  the  Board  for  a  number  of  years. 
.  .  .  .  C.  G.  Chisholm,  manager  of  the  Montreal  (Can¬ 
ada)  Cold  Storage  Company,  who,  with  others,  had  been 
arrested  on  the  suspicion  of  conspiring  to  defraud  vari¬ 
ous  banks  of  $220,000,  has  disappeared,  and  forfeited  his 

bond . Henry  Youtsey  was  found  guilty  of  the 

murder  of  Gov.  Goebel,  ol'  Kentucky,  October  20,  and 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  .  .  .  Hon.  John  Sher¬ 
man,  ex-Senator,  and  long  a  Congressman,  and  twice  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  died  at  Washington,  October  22, 

aged  78 . A  tornado  struck  eastern  Texas  October 

21,  the  damage  being  mainly  confined  to  Cass  County. 
Nine  persons  were  killed  and  several  others  injured,  the 

property  loss  being  heavy . A  waterspout  swept 

away  the  town  of  Guadalupe,  Mexico,  October  18.  Not 
a  single  house  was  left  standing.  There  are  no  settle¬ 
ments  within  20  miles  of  the  village,  and  the  people  are 
destitute.  Three  lives  were  lost,  and  all  the  crops  and 

domestic  animals  swept  away . Cornelius  „L.  Al- 

vord,  note  teller  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
has  been  detected  in  defalcations  amounting  to  $700,000. 
His  salary  was  $5,000  a  year,  his  living  expenses  fully 
$20,000.  1-Ie  had  been  employed  in  the  bank  for  20  years. 
....  Fire  broke  out  in  the  slaughtering  pen  of  A.  V. 
Hinman  &  Co.’s  packing  house  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  October 
21.  The  fire  spread  to  a  warehouse  owned  by  the  McCor¬ 
mick  Harvester  Co.,  exploding  a  large  gasoline  tank. 
Four  firemen  were  killed,  and  the  property  loss  will 
amount  to  $130,000 . Representatives  of  the  Mexi¬ 

can  government  are  purchasing  carloads  of  cavalry 
horses  in  Wyoming  and  the  Northwest.  It  is  believed 

that  the  country  is  preparing  for  war . By  the 

signing  of  a  three  years’  agreement  with  the  structural 
iron  workers,  the  labor  troubles  in  Chicago,  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  construction  of  the  new  post  office  build¬ 
ing  there,  have  been  settled.  Work  is  to  begin  at  once. 
....  October  25,  the  coal  strike  in  Pennsylvania  was 
formally  called  off. 

CUBA. — October  21,  there  were  89  cases  of  yellow  fever 
at  Havana;  66  of  the  patients  were  Spaniards.  Officials 
of  the  sanitary  department  say  that  most  of  the  cases  are 
among  newly-arrived  Spaniards  of  the  poorer  class,  who 
have  been  sleeping  in  the  streets  and  in  other  places 
where  they  were  exposed  to  infection. 

PHILIPPINES. — Gen.  Hare  granted  a  week’s  truce  in 
Marinduque  on  the  surrender  of  Capt.  Shields  and  his 
men,  but  will  begin  stern  operations  against  all  who  do 
not  lay  down  their  arms.  The  military  situation  was 
comparatively  quiet  during  the  third  week  in  October. 
....  The  Philippine  Commission  has  passed  a  bill  ap¬ 
propriating  $475,000  gold  for  the  payment  of  expenses  in¬ 
curred  by  the  insular  government  during  October.  Judge 
Taft  is  taking  testimony  from  Filipinos  concerning  the 
conduct  and  policy  of  the  friars  and  other  members  of 
the  monastic  orders. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— Germany  and  Great 
Britain  have  formed  an  alliance  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  to  keep  the  ports  open.  This 
agreement  means  a  readjustment  of  the  balance  of  power, 
and  should  smooth  the  way  to  peace  negotiations.  It  is 

x-egarded  as  a  check  to  Russia  and  France . The 

President  and  Secretary  Hay  have  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  British-German  alliance,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  empire 
meet  this  Government’s  approval.  There  is  a  reserva¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  third  clause,  which  is  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  threat  to  other  Powers  in  the  event  of  the 

question  of  territorial  interests  arising . The 

French  steamer  Faidherbe  was  sunk  in  the  Bay  of  Bis¬ 
cay  October  23,  after  a  collision  with  another  steamer, 
and  24  of  the  crew  were  disowned. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  members  of  the  National 
Horseshoers’  Association  in  session  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
October  16,  declared  in  favor  of  State  laws  that  will  give 
them  a  lien  on  the  hoof.  When  a  horseshoer  has  shod  a 
horse  and  the  customer  refuses  to  pay,  the  horseshoer 
wants  the  right  to  sell  the  animal,  collect  his  pay  and 
then  turn  the  balance  of  the  money,  minus  the  costs,  over 
to  the  owner  of  the  horse. 

By  a  decision  of  the  United  States  General  Appraisers 
an  importation  of  15  baskets  of  “evergreen  seedlings,” 
grapevines,  imported  from  Germany  for  the  New  York 
School  of  Forestry,  a  department  of  Cornell  University, 
are  entitled  to  free  entry.  They  had  been  assessed  for 
duty  by  the  collector  at  New  York  at  $1  per  1,000  and  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem  as  “evergreen  seedlings.” 

A  peach-grower  at  South  Haven,  Mich.,  has  brought 
suit  against  a  neighboring  bee-keeper,  demanding  dam¬ 
ages  for  injury  done  to  Early  Crawford  peaches  by  the 
bees.  Prof.  J.  M.  Rankin,  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
and  the  Government  Entomologist  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  be  called  upon  to  >  give  expert  testi¬ 
mony. 

The  Fertile  Valley  Creamery  Company’s  oleomargarine 
factory  was  seized  by  internal  revenue  agents,  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  October  18.  The  seizure  was  made  on  the  ground 
that  the  oleomargarine  was  being  manufactured  illicitly. 

Health  Commissioner  Reynolds,  of  Chicago,  is  consid¬ 
ering  the  advisability  of  licensing  dealers  in  horse  meat. 
Inspectors  have  discovered  that  a  large  amount  of  the 
product  is  being  disposed  of  in  the  city  markets.  The 
facts  have  been  laid  before  Dr.  Reynolds,  who  has  been 


asked  to  set  aside  the  prejudice  against  horseflesh  by 
allowing  its  sale  under  proper  regulations. 

Missouri  apples  will  be  represented  by  counties  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition,  a  space  of  1,800  square  feet 
having  been  alloted,  to  properly  fill  which  will  require 
about  200  barrels  of  apples.  Storage  will  be  provided  free 
ty  the  Arinoux'  Packing  Co.,  at  Kaixsas  City. 

As  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Eastern  Nursery¬ 
men’s  Association  the  Canadian  officials  have  extended 
the  period  of  admission  of  nursery  stock  from  the  United 
States,  under  the  same  regulations  as  prevailed  last 
Spring,  from  October  15  to  December  15.  The  original  in¬ 
tention  was  to  withdraw  the  privilege  November  15. 

At  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  18,  49  purebred  Short¬ 
horn  cattle  were  sold  at  auction  at  the  annual  show  of 
Short-horns  and  Herefords  for  an  average  price  of  $2b9. 
Supplement,  a  heifer  owned  by  H.  C.  Duncan,  of  Osborne, 
Mo.,  brought  $525.  Waterloo  Duke  of  Cedarville,  winner 
of  first  prize  in  the  exhibition  of  bulls,  was  secured  by 
W.  R.  Nelson,  of  the  Kansas  City  “Star”  for  $435. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Breeders' 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  New  Osborne  House, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  18-20.  Among  the  speakers 
will  be  Hon.  Colin  C.  Little,  Coopersvxlle,  Mich.,  president 
of  the  Michigan  Jersey  Cattle  Club;  Hon.  Sidney  Fisher, 
of  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Agricultural  Commissioner  of  the 
Dominion;  C.  W.  Brodhead,  of  Montrose,  Pa.,  and  Prof. 
C.  S.  Plumb,  of  Pui'due  University,  Lafayette,  lnd.,  be¬ 
sides  other  speakers  from  New  York  State.  The  secre- 
lary  is  F.  A.  Converse,  Woodville,  N.  Y. 

Arrangements  are  now  practically  completed  for  the 
exhibit  of  the  dairy  products  of  the  State  of  New  York 
at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Buffalo  in 
1901.  It  will  be  necessary  for  those  who  intend  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  May,  1901,  exhibit  to  select  their  cheese  not 
later  than  October  20.  A  sum  of  money  nas  Deen  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  cheese  to  be 
set  aside  for  the  opening  exhibit  and  other  necessary  ex¬ 
penses,  such  as  transportation,  cold  storage,  etc.  Any 
pei-son  intending  to  make  a  cheese  for  this  exhibit  should 
notify  the  superintendent,  Geo.  A.  Smith,  at  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  at  once,  and  he  will  furnish  entity  blanks,  shipping 
cards  and  other  necessary  information.  A  bill  at  market 
price,  charged  to  New  York  State  Board  of  Geixeral  Man¬ 
agers  at  Pan-American  Exposition,  must  be  sent  him  on 
shipment  of  cheese,  and  check  will  be  forwarded  as  soon 
as  possible.  Each  exhibitor  will  receive  due  credit  for 
scoring  of  his  product,  and  either  diplomas  or  medals 
awarded  to  those  scoring  highest.  In  order  to  have  the 
best  possible  exhibit,  each  maker  should  make  three  or 
four  vats  of  cheese  when  the  conditions  are  most  favor¬ 
able;  double  bandage  one  cheese  in  each  of  those  vats, 
finishing  it  in  the  best  possible  shape,  and  then  select 
the  best  from  those  to  send  to  Buffalo. 

The  Interstate  Poultry  Association  will  hold  its  show  at 
Webb  City,  Mo.,  January  17-22,  1901;  secretary,  O.  E. 
Schooler. 

The  Illinois  State  Beekeepers’  Association  will  meet  at 
Springfield,  November  22-23;  Jas.  A.  Stone,  Bradfordton, 
Ill.,  secretary. 

The  Iowa  State  Dairy  Association  will  meet  at  Storm 
Lake,  la.,  November  13-15. 

The  Illinois  State  Live  Stock  Association  will  meet  at 
Springfield,  November  13-15;  Fred.  H.  Rankin,  Athens, 
Ill.,  secretary.  The  State  Swine  Breeders’  Association  and 
the  State  Horse  Breeders’  Association  will  meet  at  the 
same  time  and  place. 

The  Southeastern  Iowa  Horticultural  Society  will  meet 
at  Muscatine,  November  20-22;  secretary,  C.  W.  Burton, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

The  Minnesota  State  Butter  and  Cheese  Makers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  meet  at  Fairmont,  Minn.,  November  22-23; 
J.  K.  Bennet.  Clinton  Falls,  Minn.,  secretary. 

The  Northeasterxx  Iowa  Horticultural  Society  will  meet 
at  Iowa  Falls,  November  27-29;  secretary,  Chas.  H.  True, 
Edgewood,  la. 

The  highest  price  on  record  for  flaxseed  was  reached  at 
Chicago,  October  20.  The  top  quotation  was  $1.85  a  bushel. 
This  is  an  increase  this  month  of  36  cents  a  bushel.  It  is 
71  cents  a  bushel  above  the  quotations  current  a  year 
ago.  The  advance  is  attributed  to  scarcity,  due  first  to 
drought  and  later  to  excessive  rain.  The  salient  feature 
of  the  great  rise  in  price  is  that  apparently  it  has  come 
without  manipulation  of  any  sort. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  was  held  at  Rochester,  October  11.  The 
initiation  fee  was  reduced  from  $5  to  $1,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  membership.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  M.  H.  Olin, 
Perry;  vice-president,  Edward  S.  Brown,  Scottsville; 
secretary,  Geo.  E.  Peer,  Rochester;  treasurer,  Jacob 
Howe,  Rochester;  directors,  R.  A.  Sibley,  Rochester;  C. 
A.  Sweet,  Buffalo;  L.  D.  Ely,  Rochester;  O.  J.  Cooley, 
Canandaigua. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  State  Jersey  Cattle 
Association  was  held  at  Winthrop,  October  9.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected:  President,  A.  P.  Russell, 
Leeds;  vice-pi’esidents,  W.  C.  Whitman,  M.  F.  Norcross; 
directors,  W.  H.  Keith,  W.  B.  Frost,  J.  Pike;  secretary- 
treasurer,  N.  R.  Pike,  Winthrop. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  FEED  PRICES. 

From  the  present  outlook  there  will  be  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  feed  this  coming  Winter  at  higher  prices  than 
at  present.  If  farmers  have  proper  storage,  it  is  econo¬ 
my  to  buy  in  carload  lots.  We  handle  no  cotton-seed 

meal  or  gluten  feed,  excepting  for  export. 

Long  Dock  Mills  &  Elevator. 

We  consider  that  the  demand  for  mill  feed  this  Win¬ 
ter  will  be  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  any  season  we 

have  had  for  some  time.  This  is  due,  to  a  great  extent, 
to  the  short  crop  of  hay  this  year  and  last  year.  We 
would  not  be  surprised  to  see  wheat,  bran  and  mill  feeds 
generally  higher  in  price.  If  a  farmer  can  purchase  in 
carload  lots,  and  finds  the  right  party  to  purchase  from, 
he  can  save  money,  as  against  buying  in  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties.  We  predict  that  price  of  cotton-seed  meal  will 
maintain  a  high  average  throughout  the  coming  Win¬ 
ter.  The  damage  to  the  cotton  crop  has  already  made  it¬ 
self  felt  in  the  price  of  this  commodity.  As  to  the  sale 


of  gluten  feed  the  demand  for  it  is  not  as  heavy  as  it 
should  be  for  a  feed  that  was  giving  great  satisfaction. 

J.  C.  Smith  &  Wallace  Company. 

We  feel  that  the  present  prices  of  feed  are  apparently 
high  enough,  considering  that  the  time  for  the  move¬ 
ment  of  new  corn  is  about  here.  Farmers  would  naturally 
use  it  and  less  mill  feed.  Farmers  who  buy  in  car¬ 
load  lots  are  of  course  supposed  to  buy  for  somewhat 
less  price  than  in  part-car  lots.  The  use  of  cotton-seed 
meal  does  not  seem  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  in  our 
opinion  nothing  will  ever  take  the  place  of  good  wheat 
bran.  In  regard  to  gluten  feed,  that  seems  to  be  used 
quite  extensively,  and  we  can  see  no  objection  to  the  use 
of  it,  but  we  think  the  result  is  better  if  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  wheat  bran.  E.  L.  Rogers  &  Co. 

It  seems  to  us  that  bran  will  not  sell  much  if  any  lower 
than  at  present  throughout  the  season,  owing  to  the 
greatly  increased  demand  for  it  in  the  West,  and  very 
unusual  condition  brought  about  by  failure  of  the  crops 
in  many  of  the  northwestern  districts;  also  owing  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  mills  are  closed  down,  which  will 
limit  production.  On  general  principles  farmers  benefit 
by  buying  in  large  lots,  if  they  have  the  room  for  storage 
and  spare  money  to  do  so,  and  this  also  would  seem  to 
be  possible,  as  most  of  the  dealers  take  advantage  of  the 
lower  prices  of  the  Summer  season  to  lay  in  stock  for  the 
Fall  and  Winter  as  usually.  The  sale  of  gluten  feed  is 
without  doubt  increasing,  as  it  contains  many  elements 
favorable  for  the  production  of  dairy  products.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  objection  to  it  is  its  high  price,  which,  owing  to 
one  cause  or  another  this  Fall,  is  considerably  above  the 
price  of  late  years.  On  this  account  there  may  be  some 
falling  off  in  its  use.  The  tendency  for  consumers  is  to 
feed  along  the  line  of  lowest  prices,  just  as  rivers  in 
flowing  seek  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Farmers  there¬ 
fore  often  turn  from  expensive  feeds  when  they  rise  too 
high  to  cheaper  ones,  which  may  not  be  quite  as  good, 
so  as  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  the  relations  constant 
between  the  prices  they  pay  for  feed  and  the  prices  they 
receive  for  their  products.  Hollister,  Chase  &  Co. 


THE  GROUT  ANT  1-0 LEO  BILL. 

At  the  request  of  several  readers  we  print  the  now 
famous  Grout  bill.  This  bill  is  before  Congress.  After 
a  hard  fight  in  the  House  its  friends  secured  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  its  discussion  on  December  6,  shortly  after  Con¬ 
gress  meets:— 

A  BILL 

To  make  oleomargarine  and  other  imitation  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  into 
which  they  are  transported,  and  to  change  the  tax  on 
oleomargarine. 

lie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as¬ 
sembled,  That  all  articles  known  as  oleomargarine,  but- 
terine,  imitation  butter,  or  imitation  cheese  or  any  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  semblance  of  butter  or  cheese  not  the 
usual  product  of  the  dairy  and  not  made  exclusively 
of  pure  and  unadulterated  milk  or  cream,  transported 
into  any  State  or  Territory,  and  remaining  therein  for 
use,  consumption,  sale,  or  storage  therein,  shall,  upon 
the  arrival  within  the  limits  of  such  State  or  Territory, 
be  subject  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  laws  of 
such  State  or  Territory  enacted  into  the  exercise  of  its 
police  powers  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  though  such  articles  or  substances  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  such  State  or  Territory,  and  shall  not  be  ex¬ 
empt  therefrom  by  reason  of  being  introduced  therein 
in  original  packages  or  otherwise:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  permit  any 
State  to  forbid  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  in  a  separate  and  distinct  form  and  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  will  advise  the  consumer  of  its  real  character, 
free  from  coloration  or  ingredient  that  causes  it  to  look 
like  butter. 

Sec.  2.  That  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  the  tax 
upon  oleomargarine,  as  prescribed  in  section  eight  of 
the  Act  approved  August  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  entitled  “An  Act  defining  butter,  also 
imposing  a  tax  upon  and  regulating  the  manufacture, 
sale,  importation  and  exportation  of  oleomargarine,” 
shall  be  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound  when  the 
same  is  not  colored  in  imitation  of  butter;  but  when 
colored  in  imitation  of  butter  the  tax  to  be  paid  by  the 
manufacturer  shall  be  ten  cents  per  pound,  to  be  levied 
and  collected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said 
Act. 


BEST  APPLES  IN  BOXES. 

Last  May  a  careful  farmer  asked  about  the  wisdom  of 
packing  his  best  apples  in  boxes,  such  as  the  California 
growers  use  and  keeping  them  in  cold  storage.  He  now 
writes: — 

We  are  about  through  that  work,  and  have  nearly  3,500 
boxes  in  storage;  they  are  the  finest  we  ever  raised,  and 
nearly  all  are  Rome  Beauty.  We  sprayed  with  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  and  arsenite  of  soda,  and  have  the  fewest 
wormy  apples  we  ever  grew  for  a  very  light  crop.  The 
apple  scab  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  I  put  up  400 
boxes,  and  never  threw  out  but  three  pecks  of  bad  ap¬ 
ples,  the  best  record  I  ever  heard  of.  The  very  hot  dry 
weather  and  the  wind  brought  down  400  barrels  which 
we  sold  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  at  an  average  of  $1 
a  barrel  without  the  barrel.  The  New  York  men  would 
be  glad  if  they  could  do  as  well.  I  will  report  later  how 
we  come  out  on  the  fruit  in  cold  storage.  We  have  a 
neighbor  who  did  not  believe  in  spraying,  and  last  Spring 
I  offered  to  buy  the  chances  for  the  crop  and  spray  it. 
I  gave  him  $100  for  five  acres,  consisting  of  200  trees,  14 
years  old,  but  some  of  them  were  small.  I  got  826  boxes 
of  picked  apples  and  50  barrels  of  dropped  ones.  I  left 
one  tree  not  sprayed,  and  the  fruit  were  very  scabby, 
and  a  great  many  had  the  bitter  rot.  The  man  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  less  than  half  would  go  in  for  first-class 
fruit.  He  said  that  he  would  spray  next  year  if  there 
should  be  a  prospect  for  apples. 


Beans  said  to  be  half  crop  or  less.  Potato  yield  poor; 
apples  also  small  crop,  owing  to  wind  and  dry  weather. 
Beans,  $2.20  a  bushel;  potatoes,  60  cents;  apple  market 
not  established.  R.  D.  L. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  _ 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day.  . 

THE  HArPY  LIFE. 

How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught 

That  serveth  not  another's  will, 

Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought 

And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill! 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 

More  of  His  grace  than  gifts  to  lend. 
And  entertains  the  harmless  day 

With  a  well-chosen  book  or  friend. 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 

Of  hope  to  rise  or  fear  to  fall — 

Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands; 

And,  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 

—Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

* 

In  case  of  lire  caused  by  a  kerosene  or 
gasoline  stove,  do  not  attempt  to  throw 
water  upon  it,  thus  spreading  the  flames, 
but  smother  it  with  flour,  instructions 
concerning  the  proper  course  in  case  of 
lire  should  be  impressed  upon  all  chil¬ 
dren,  especially  the  smothering  of  fire 
in  clothing.  So  many  preventable  fatal¬ 
ities  occur  from  this  cause  that  such  in¬ 
struction  seems  imperatively  necessary. 
* 

A  pretty  set  of  corner  shelves  has 
been  made  from  a  small  clothes-horse, 
about  three  feet  in  height,  placed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form  an  equal-sided  tri¬ 
angle.  Shelves  of  size  sufficiently  large 
to  rest  on  the  bars  of  the  horse  were 
measured  and  cut,  and  placed  resting  on 
the  bars,  a  semi-circle  being  cut  out  of 
each  corner  in  order  to  make  them  fit 
the  slender  upright  poles.  The  shelves 
are  then  fastened  firmly  on  the  rack, 
and  enameled  green.  When  dry,  bands 
of  narrow  fancy  leather  should  be  tacked 
on  the  edges  with  small  brass-headed 
tacks. 

* 

Several  months  ago  a  courageous  wo¬ 
man  who  went  to  the  Klondike  told  The 
R.  N.-Y.  some  of  her  experiences.  She 
described  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
Arctic  housekeeper,  which  presented 
problems  quite  unknown  to  more  genial 
climates.  Here  is  one  Alaskan  delicacy, 
described  in  Harper’s  Bazar  by  a  writer 
who  tells  of  the  experiences  of  the  Klon¬ 
dike  cook: 

Previous  to  the  men  going  out  for  a  trip 
on  trail,  he  cooks  several  gallons  of  beans 
in  the  company  of  numerous  chunks  of 
salt  pork  and  much  bacon  grease.  This 
mess  he  then  molds  into  blocks  of  conve¬ 
nient  size  and  places  on  the  roof,  where  it 
freezes  into  bricks  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
Thus  the  men,  after  a  weary  day’s  travel, 
have  but  to  chop  off  chunks  with  an  ax 
and  thaw  out  in  the  frying-pan.  Now  the 
chances  preponderate  against  more  than 
one  party  in  10  having,  chili-peppers  in  their 
outfits.  But  the  cook,  supposing  him  to 
be  fitted  for  his  position,  will  ferret  out 
that  one  party,  discover  some  particular 
shortage  in  its  grub-supply  of  which  he 
has  plenty,  and  swap  the  same  for  chili- 
peppers.  These  in  turn  he  will  incorporate 
in  the  mess  aforementioned,  and  behold  a 
dish  which  even  the  hungry  Arctic  gods 
may  envy. 

The  idea  oi  building  bricks  of  boiled 
beans  seems  rather  original.  The  con¬ 
struction  and  mode  of  using  rather  sug¬ 
gests  the  immortalized  scrapple  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

* 

The  writer  previously  quoted  says  that 
next  to  bread  a  Klondike  cook  strives  to 
achieve  distinction  by  his  doughnuts. 
This  may  appear  frivolous  at  first  glance 
and  at  second,  considering  the  materials 
with  which  he  works,  an  impossible  feat. 
But  doughnuts  are  all-important  to  the 
man  who  goes  on  trail  for  a  journey  of 
any  length.  Bread  freezes  easily,  and 
there  is  less  grease  and  sugar,  and  hence 
less  heat  in  it,  than  in  doughnuts.  The 
latter  do  not  solidify  except  at  extremely 
low  temperatures,  and  they  are  very 
handy  to  carry  in  the  pockets  of  a  Mack¬ 
inaw  jacket  and  munch  as  one  travels 
along.  They  are  made  much  after  the 
manner  of  their  brethren  in  warmer 


climes,  with  the  exception  that  they  are 
cooked  in  bacon  grease — the  more 
grease,  the  better  they  are.  Sugar  is  the 
cook’s  chief  stumbling-block;  if  it  is 
very  scarce,  why,  add  more  grease.  The 
men  never  mind — on  trail.  In  the  cabin? 
— well,  that’s  another  matter;  besides, 
bread  is  good  enough  for  them  then. 

* 

One  evidence  of  the  present  craze  for 
gilt  in  dress  trimmings  is  the  use  of 
tinsel  ribbons  for  covering  stock  collars, 
usually  in  combination  with  black  vel- 


3584.  Ladies’  Waist 
32  to  40  inches 

vet.  Sometimes  the  entire  stock  is  of 
gilt,  a  tie  of  black  ribbon  velvet  being 
passed  twice  around,  and  fastened  in  the 
front.  Very  often  the  ends  of  the  vel¬ 
vet  are  formed  into  a  point,  finished  off 
with  a  gilt  tassel  or  metal  bar.  We  have 
never  admired  this  style,  though  it  has 
had  a  tremendous  vogue;  it  always  sug¬ 
gests  a  book-mark.  Plain  velvet  stocks 
trimmed  with  several  rows  of  narrow 
gilt  braid  are  decidedly  pretty.  This 
gilt  braid  is  used  to  an  enormous  ex¬ 
tent  in  millinery. 

* 

Newspaper  reports  say  that  many 
swindlers  are  now  wandering  through 
agricultural  sections,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  some  of  them  may  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  women  of  the  family,  as  well 
as  the  men.  At  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  vi- 


3596  Ladies’  Seven  Gored  Skirt. 
22  to  30  inches. 


cinity,  many  women  were  recently  swin¬ 
dled  by  three  men  who  represented  them¬ 
selves  as  agents  for  silk  and  woolen  mills 
at  Quincy,  Ill.,  with  headquarters  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  They  represented  that  $1  would 
buy  the  finest  silk  waist  pattern  or  silk 
skirt,  and  the  agents  secured  a  large 
number  of  orders  on  this  basis,  collect¬ 
ing  the  money  in  advance.  Three  ad¬ 
dresses  in  the  business  section  of  Chi¬ 
cago  were  given  as  the  stores  .from 
which  the  orders  would  be  filled,  and 
10  days  as  the  limit  to  elapse  before  the 
customer  would  receive  the  goods.  The 
goods  never  appeared,  and  when  the 
anxious  purchasers  wrote  to  the  Chicago 
addresses  their  letters  were  returned 


unopened.  Of  course,  no  reputable  firm 
would  offer  to  supply  good  articles  at 
the  price  named,  but  many  people  never 
seem  to  think  of  this.  It  is  a  good  deal 
safer  to  make  distant  purchases  by  mail, 
from  firms  whose  character  is  above  sus¬ 
picion. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

Another  fancy  waist  is  here  shown  in 
No.  3584,  which  gives  an  opportunity  of 
using  a  contrasting  trimming.  As  shown, 
it  is  of  figured  water-blue  Liberty  satin, 
with  inserted  tucking  for  yoke  and 
front,  and  fitted  bertha  of  panne  in  a 
darker  shade  of  the  same  color.  The 
glove-fitted  lining  consists  of  the  usual 
pieces,  and  opens  at  the  center  front. 
Over  it  is  arranged  the  yoke  and  plas¬ 
tron,  that  closes  invisibly  at  the  left 
shoulder,  and  the  waist  proper,  which 
is  fitted  with  the  under-arm  gores  only, 
and  is  drawn  down  at  the  waist  line  in 
back  and  pouches  slightly  at  the  front. 
The  high  standing  collar  fits  smoothly 
and  terminates  in  points  at  the  back. 
The  bertha  is  seamed  to  the  waist,  and 
outlines  the  lower  edge  of  yoke.  The 
two-seamed  sleeves  fit  smoothly,  and 
are  finished  with  points  over  the  hands. 
Down  each  front  and  across  the  top  of 
each  sleeve  is  stitched  a  group  of  three 
tucks,  the  tucked  sleeve  being  placed 
over  a  smooth  lining.  To  cut  this  waist 
in  the  medium  size  3 Vk  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  21  inches  wide,  2%  yards  32  inches 
wide,  or  1*4  50  inches  wide  will  be  re¬ 
quired;  with  1%  yard  of  lining  36  inches 
wide.  To  trim  as  illustrated,  %  of  in¬ 
serted  tucKing,  16  inches  wide,  will  be 
needed  for  yoke,  plastron  and  collar,  y2 
yard  panne  velvet  for  the  bertha,  and 
3%  ribbon  or  chiffon  quilling  for  dec¬ 
oration.  The  pattern  No.  3584  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches 
bust  measure.  Price  from  this  office  10 
cents. 

The  seven-gored  skirt,  No.  3596,  will  be 
found  more  becoming  for  a  stout  figure 
than  one  with  fewer  seams.  The  model 
illustrated  may  be  cut  ordinary  walking 
length,  or  shorter,  the  pattern  providing 
for  both.  The  inverted  pleats  provide  a 
graceful  and  comfortable  flare  at  the 
feet.  The  stitching  at  the  seams  gives  a 
tailor  finish,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
means  additional  strength.  The  pleats 
become  slightly  deeper  as  they  approach 
the  back.  The  front  is  slightly  hollow¬ 
ed  at  the  waist  line,  conforming  to  the 
fashionable  dip,  and  avoiding  all  unnec¬ 
essary  bulk.  As  shown,  the  material  is 
cheviot.  To  make  this  skirt  in  the  me¬ 
dium  size  4%  yards  of  material  50  inches 
wide,  5J/4  yards  44  inches  wide,  or  6% 
yards  32  inches  wide,  will  be  required. 
The  pattern  No,  3596  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30-inch  waist  mea¬ 
sure.  Price  of  pattern  10  cents  from 
this  office. 

The  Lesson  of  Self-Control. 

To  control  herself  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  lesson  a  girl  can  learn,  after  the 
great  virtues;  indeed,  it  is  a  part  of  the 
practice  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Woman’s  Home  Compan¬ 


ion.  To  abstain  from  selfish  sins  and 
errors  is  to  control  one’s  bad  impulses. 
But  while  most  girls  exercise  self-con¬ 
trol  enough  to  keep  from  positive 
wrong-doing,  they  too  often  stop  there, 
and  fail  to  learn  the  lesson  in  its  entire 
meaning  as  it  applies  to  daily  life. 
Among  the  minor  virtues  probably  the 
habit  of  self-control  in  speech  holds  the 
most  important  place  in  the  life  of  a 
woman.  The  acquirement  of  this  habit 
must  begin  early  or  it  will  never  be  at¬ 
tained  save  with  great  difficulty.  It 
must  be  formed  in  girlhood  if  it  is  not 
well  started  in  childhood.  I  have  seen 
the  happiness  of  many  a  fair  life  ruined 
by  want  of  power  to  suppress  the  word 
of  bitterness,  contempt  and  anger,  even 
under  what  might  be  called  "reasonable 
provocation.”  There  are  times  when 
one’s  only  duty  is  to  keep  from  talking. 
There  are  times  when  keeping  still  is 
wisdom,  love,  Christianity.  Learn  to 
control  your  tongue. 

It  is  right,  without  doubt,  to  pray  for 
calmness  and  for  self-control.  Is  it  not 
right,  too,  to  pray  for  sense,  for  quick, 
clear  conception  of  the  passing  need  of 
the  moment,  a  presence  of  mind  in  lit¬ 
tle  things,  in  matters  of  conversation, 
in  all  the  nameless  trifles  that  go  to 
make  up  the  web  and  woof  of  daily  life? 
What  a  great  part  is  played  in  life  by 
quickness  of  sympathy  and  clearness  of 
judgment!  How  much  these  qualities 
assist  in  making  our  daily  intercourse 
with  family,  friends  and  associates,  as 
well  as  with  people  we  casually  meet, 
helpful,  comforting  and  inspiring!  When 
we  pray  for  help  in  these  things  it  as¬ 
sists  us  to  work  and  watch  in  their  in¬ 
terest,  and  that  alone  is  half  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  prayer.  But  how  easily  we 
are  drawn  into  the  attitude  of  hostility, 
of  superior  wisdom,  of  coldness,  of  dis¬ 
couraging  weakness!  How  often,  out  of 
rash  confidence  in  our  own  judgment, 
instead  of  helping  we  hurt  the  person 
we  seek  to  advise,  assist,  or  even  to 
talk  to  in  but  a  friendly,  humpne  way. 


NOT  COD-LIVER  OIL 

but  Scott’s  emulsion  of  cod- 
liver  oil.  They  are  not  the 
same  ;  far  from  it. 

Scott’s  emulsion  is  cod-liver 
oil  prepared  for  the  stomach. 

Let  cod-liver  oil  alone  if  you 
need  it.  When  your  physician 
orders  toast,  do  you  breakfast 
on  flour? 

Pure  cod-liver  oil  is  hard  to 
take  and  hard  to  digest.  A 
man  that  can  keep  it  down, 
can  saw  wood.  He  thinks  he 
is  sick ;  he  is  lazy. 

We'll  send  you  a  little  to  try  if  you  like. 

SCOTT  &  RO WNE,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York. 


ENTERPRISE 

/Wecil.y fried 

Chopper 


Chops  raw  or  cooked  meats,  fish  and  other  food  bet¬ 
ter,  more  evenly  and  more  rapidly,  than  any  other  chopper.  More 
convenient  to  use  and  to  clean  than  any  other  chopper.  Will  save 
you  time  and  work  in  the  preparation  of  almost  every  meal.  Will 
save  enough  food  to  pay  for  itself  ten  times  over.  Always  ready,  never 
gets  out  of  order;  can  be  cleaned  in  a  minute.  At  all  hardware,  house¬ 
furnishing  and  department  stores.  35  styles  and  sizes— hand  and  power.  From  f  1.00  to 
1275.00.  Catalogue,  describing  many  other  household  helps  mailed  free. 

Send  4  cents  for  the  “ Enterprising  Housekeeper  ’’—contains  200  recipes. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  PA.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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Have  you  had  a  kindness  shown? 
Pass  it  on. 

'Twas  not  given  for  you  alone— 
Pass  it  on. 

Pet  it  travel  down  the  years, 

Let  it  wipe  another's  tears, 

Till  in  Heaven  the  deed  appears, 
Pass  it  on. 


President-General,  Mrs.  Cynthia  West- 
over  Alden. 

Headquarters,  No.  %  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Society  Motto — “Good  Cheer.” 

Colors— Yellow  and  White. 

Flower— Coreopsis. 

Society  Song— “Scatter  Sunshine.” 

INVITED  GUESTS. 

A  Crowd  of  Troubles  passed  him  by, 

As  he  with  courage  waited: 

He  said,  “Where  do  you  Troubles  fly 

When  you  are  thus  belated? 

“We  go,”  they  said,  “to  those  who  mope, 

Who  look  on  Life  dejected — 

Who  weakly  say  good-by  to  Hope— 

We  go — where  we’re  expected.” 

—Credit  Lost. 

Two  friends  in  Canada,  Miss  H.  J.  and 
Miss  k.  J.,  of  Chateauguay  Basin,  ask 
leave  to  enter  the  I.  S.  S.  They  ask 
whether  this  pays  their  initiation  fee: 

We  send  half  a  bushel  of  flowers  to  the 
city  every  week  during  the  Summer,  and 
sometimes  it  is  very  hard  work  to  And 
time  to  pick  them.  To  several  poor  boys 
who  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  hospi¬ 
tals  we  send  now  and  then  a  box  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  and  send  apple  and  grape 
jelly  to  the  sick.  Then  in  Spring,  when 
lilacs  and  wild  flowers  are  plentiful,  we 
take  large  armfuls  to  the  poorer  localities 
in  the  city,  and  distribute  them,  and  send 
seeds  and  plants  to  Northwest  settlers. 

Our  kindly  Canadians  are  welcomed 
warmly.  We  x'ecently  had  a  little  talk 
with  Mrs.  Alden,  the  President-General 
of  the  I.  S.  S.,  to  whose  thought  for  oth¬ 
ers  the  Society  owes  its  inception.  Mrs. 
Alden  tells  us  that  a  Sunshine  Settle¬ 
ment  has  been  started  at  60  Baxter 
street,  New  York.  This  is  in  the  dingiest 
tenement  quarter.  It  is  intended  to 
form  a  place  of  resort  for  girls,  where 
they  may  spend  their  evenings  profit¬ 
ably  and  pleasantly,  and  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  in  general  education  and  feminine 
handicraft.  Mrs.  Alden  remarked  with 
feeling  that  there  are  so  many  homes 
and  places  of  refuge  for  the  girl  who 
has  gone  wrong;  she  wishes  to  aid  and 
strengthen  her  while  she  is  still  going 
right,  and  keep  her  right.  Speaking  of 
the  Sunshine  Society  and  its  relation  to 
women  in  isolated  localities,  Mrs.  Alden 
remarked  that  in  no  other  way  could  they 
be  so  effectually  brought  together,  and 
kept  in  touch  with  the  work  of  other 
women’s  cluts.  Ten  members  in  any 
locality  form  a  branch  which  is  reported 
to  the  State  president;  eacfi  State  or¬ 
ganization  becomes  a  part  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  So 
the  quiet  country  woman,  who  may 
never  leave  her  rural  home,  but  who  by 
kindly  thought  for  others,  becomes  a 
Sunshiner,  becomes  at  the  same  time  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  great  Federation 
whose  sayings  and  doings  are  import¬ 
ant  enough  to  form  part  of  our  public 
news. 

One  little  Sunshine  idea  is  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  “comfort  powders”  for  in¬ 
valids.  These  consist  of  some  cheering 
or  comforting  words — a  bit  of  verse,  a 
text,  or  some  golden  saying— neatly  cut 
out,  and  folded  flat  in  fine  white  paper, 
just  as  a  druggist  puts  up  a  dose  of  pow¬ 
der.  These  “comfort  powders”  are  put 
up  in  a  neat  box,  and  sent  to  an  invalid, 
one  being  administered  with  each  dose 
of  medicine.  It  is  said  by  the  skeptics 
who  would  “throw  physic  to  the  dogs,” 
that  these  Sunshine  powders  are  more 
eflicacious  in  some  cases  than  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  prescription,  and  we  certainly  have 
Scriptural  warrant  for  the  assertion  that 
“a  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  medi¬ 
cine.” 

MOTHERS.— Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  SootLmg  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Ad©. 


Preserving  the  Garden  Lemon 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  any  reader 
or  readers  have  had  experience  with  what 
are  known  as  garden  lemons.  I  procured 
seeds  last  Spring  and  planted  them  the 
same  as  cucumbers.  The  seed  came  up  well 
and  the  vines  grew  abundantly,  and  are 
well  fruited,  'the  fruit  looks  in  shape,  size 
and  cplor  like  an  ordinary  lemon  but  has 
a  smooth  skin.  The  fruit  smells  like  a 
muskmelon.  At  what  stage  of  ripeness 
should  the  fruit  be  harvested,  and  how 
should  it  be  cooked  or  preserved? 

Connecticut.  m.  e.  l. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  cucumber-like 
fruits  of  that  family.  We  have  never 
cooked  it,  but  would  not  allow  it  to  be¬ 
come  too  ripe.  Cook  like  Summer 
squash  or  vegetable  marrow.  To  pre¬ 
serve,  treat  exactly  like  citron  or  water¬ 
melon  rind,  that  is,  peel,  cut  up,  and 
soak  in  salt  water  five  hours.  Drain, 
cover  with  fresh  cold  water,  and  soak 
for  two  hours,  changing  the  water  sev¬ 
eral  times.  Cover  with  boiling  water, 
bring  to  the  boiling  point,  and  drain 
again.  Make  a  syrup  from  2%  pounds  of 
sugar  and  1 1/2  quart  of  boiling  water, 
boil  and  skim.  When  perfectly  clear, 
put  in  the  citron  and  simmer  gently  un¬ 
til  you  can  pierce  it  with  a  straw.  When 
tender,  lift  the  pieces  carefully  with  a 
skimmer,  place  them  on  a  large  plate, 
and  stand  in  the  sun  an  hour  or  two,  so 
that  it  hardens  somewhat.  Feel  the  yel¬ 
low  rind  from  one  large  lemon,  add  it 
to  tne  syrup,  then  add  the  juice  of  two 
lemons,  and  a  small  piece  of  green  gin¬ 
ger  root  cut  in  thin  slices.  Boil  gently 
for  10  minutes,  and  stand  aside  until 
wanted.  When  the  fruit  has  hardened, 
put  it  cold  into  the  jars,  bring  the 
syrup  to  a  boil,  and  strain  it  over  the 
fruit. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Potato  was  deep  in  the  dark  underground. 
Tomato  above  in  the  light, 

The  little  tomato  was  ruddy  and  round. 
The  little  potato  was  white. 

And  redder  and  redder  she  rounded  above, 
And  paler  and  paler  he  grew; 

And  neither  suspected  a  mutual  love. 

Till  they  met  in  a  Brunswick  stew. 

— Kev.  John  a.  Tabb. 

A  breakfast  dish  we  all  like  is  made 
as  follows:  Cut  as  many  large  ripe  to¬ 
matoes  as  are  required  into  slices  near¬ 
ly  an  inch  thick,  leaving  the  peels  on. 
Melt  enough  butter  in  a  shallow  enam¬ 
eled  pan  to  cover  the  bottom;  put  the 
slices  of  tomatoes  in.  After  the  butter 
is  melted  put  a  little  lump  of  butter  on 
top  of  each  slice  of  tomato;  season  well 
with  salt  and  pepper;  stand  the  pan  in 
the  oven  of  a  gas  stove.  Cut  as  many 
slices  of  bread  as  are  needed  to  lay  the 
tomatoes  on.  While  the  tomatoes  are 
cooking  in  me  oven  toast  the  bread,  but¬ 
ter  it,  lay  it  on  a  hot  platter.  Take  the 
pan  from  the  oven  after  the  toast  is 
made,  set  it  under  the  gas  flame,  and  as 
soon  as  the  tomatoes  are  sligntiy  brown 
over  the  top  remove  them  and  carefully 
place  them  in  layers  on  the  coast.  Four 
over  them  all  the  juice  in  the  pan  and 
serve  at  once. 

Here  is  an  excellent  peach  catsup: 
Pare  and  quarter  one  peck  of  firm,  ripe 
peaches;  add  one  pint  of  water  to  the 
peelings  and  one  dozen  sliced  kernels; 
simmer  30  minutes,  then  strain;  add 
peaches  to  the  liquor  and  simmer  an¬ 
other  30  minutes;  add  one  cupful  of  vine¬ 
gar,  one-half  cupful  each  of  lemon  juice 
and  sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  ground 
cinnamon,  and  one-half  teaspoonful  each 
of  ground  cloves,  mace  and  pepper,  and 
boil  very  slowly  until  as  thick  as  de¬ 
sired.  Seal  hot  in  pint  jars. 

Another  good  catsup  is  made  from  cu- 
cumoers.  Choose  large,  nearly  ripe  cu¬ 
cumbers;  pare,  reject  seeds,  chop  very 
fine  and  measure.  Allow  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  sale  for  every  pint  of  pulp,  sprin¬ 
kle  with  same  and  drain  through  a  col¬ 
ander  for  six  hours.  For  every  quart  of 
cucumber  allow  two  cups  of  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  four  teaspoonfuls  of  grated  horse¬ 
radish,  one  tablespoonful  each  of  white 
mustard  seed  and  minced  red  pepper 
(seeds  rejected);  bring  vinegar  and  fla¬ 
voring  to  a  boil,  skim  thoroughly  and 


set  aside  until  perfectly  cold.  Then  add 
the  pulp  to  the  vinegar,  stir  well,  put 
into  pint  jars,  lay  a  nasturtium  or 
horseradish  leaf  over  the  top  and  seal. 
Keep  in  a  dark,  cool  place. 

Cucumbers  canned  as  follows  will 
keep  until  the  following  June,  and  are 
excellent  to  serve  with  meat  or  salad: 
Peel  and  slice  thin  medium-sized  cu¬ 
cumbers,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  a  little 
alum;  let  stand  two  hours;  drain  and 
put  in  jars,  adding  vinegar  enough  to 
cover,  pepper  and  a  few  whole  mustard 
seeds,  the  quantity  of  pepper  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  taste,  and  the  whole  pepper 
to  be  used  in  preference  to  the  ground. 
On  top  of  the  jar,  when  ready  for  seal¬ 
ing,  add  a  dessertspoonful  of  olive  oil. 

Grapes  are  at  the  housekeeper’s  dis¬ 
posal  long  after  the  berries  are  gone. 
Grape  roll  is  a  nice  pastry  dessert,  and 
is  usually  liked.  Allow  half  the  weight 
of  the  grapes  in  sugar  and  only  water 
enough  to  keep  from  burning;  seed  the 
grapes;  allow  one  pint  of  cooked  grapes 
for  the  roil.  To  make  the  dough  cream 
one-half  teacupful  of  butter  with  one 
pint  of  sifted  flour;  add  one  teacupful 
of  milk,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder;  roll  out  on  the  board 
in  two  long  ovals,  roll  up  and  pinch  the 
ends,  lay  in  a  buttered  dish,  set  tne  dish 
to  bake  and  twice  pour  over  them  a 
sauce  of  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  sugar  mixed  together, 
to  which  is  added  one-half  teacupful  of 
boiling  water  (for  one  basting).  Serve 
the  rolls  with  the  same  kind  of  sauce 
made  richer  and  flavored  with  nutmeg. 


Sunshiny  Women. 

Earl  Gray  gave  some  good  and  whole¬ 
some  counsel  to  the  young  girls  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  England,  when  the  foun¬ 
dation  stone  of  a  new  high  school  was 
laid.  The  new  girl,  like  the  new  woman, 
he  said,  wished  to  have  a  principal  hand 
In  making  the  top  of  the  world  spin 
round.  In  order  to  do  that  she  must  be 
properly  equipped,  and  she  needed  to 
equip  herself  with  a  good  character, 
high  spirits  and  mental  alertness. 

The  world  might  say  that  education 
could  not  make  an  ugly  face  into  a 
pretty  one.  But  the  connection  between 
pleasing  and  attractive  looks  and  a  well- 
instructed,  happy  and  contented  mind 
was  far  more  intimate  than  many  per¬ 
sons  suppose.  Therefore,  a  cheerful 
character  and  an  alert  mind  gave  the 
pleasant  countenance  which  made  the 
society  which  gathered  round  it  happy 
and  contented.  He  advised  girls  to  cul¬ 
tivate  cheerfulness  and  mental  alert¬ 
ness,  and  to  remember  that  the  woman 
who  got  success  in  this  world  was  the 
one  who  had  the  knack  of  making  peo¬ 
ple  round  her  happy  and  contented — the 
woman  who  had  the  habit  of  contented 
cheerfulness,  and  who  did  not  think 
anything  worth  troubling  about,  so  far 
as  it  concerned  herself,  unless  it  left  an 
ugly  weight  upon  her  mind  and  con¬ 
science  when  she  came  to  die. 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  ON  GROCERIES. 

J.  H.  &  Son’*  Health  Flour,  i? 

sold  by  us  at  J3.50  per  barrel  ot 
196  lbs.  and  is  equal  to  that  re¬ 
tailed  at  your  local  stores  for 
$5.50;  our  monthly  Grocery  Cat 
alogue  quotes  prices  on  every¬ 
thing  to  eat,  also  paints,  oils, 
candy  and  tobacco— all  at  a 
great  saving.  It’*  free. 

Our  General  Catalogue  of 
Price,  $3.50  everything  to  eat,  use  and  wear, 
contains  4S0  pages,  size  1054x14 
in.  and  quotes  wholesale  prices  to  consumers 
on  over  150,000  different  articles.  Each  copy 
costs  $1.25,  but  we  send  it  to  you  for  ire.  to  help 

J irepay  postage— you  deduct  this  10c. from  your 
Irst  order  of  $1 .  Address  this  way  : 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Hd.  Dept.  320 
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ONE-HALF  YOUR 
We  Tell  You  How. 


FUEL 


Rochester  Radiator  Co.  27  Furnace  St.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Farmers’  Boys 
and  Girls  li 

enabled 
to  support 
themselves 
while 
learning 
professions 

>  •  llli 

Young  men  or  women  obliged  to  earn  their  own  liv¬ 
ing  are  not  debarred  from  a  successful  career  because 
they  have  not  the  time  or  means  to  attend  college.  By 
our  method  of  education  by  mail  they  enu  qualify  at 
home, in  spare  time,  at  small  cost,  for  positions  in  which 
they  earn  good  salaries  from  the  start,  and  advance. 

A  few  months'  study  with  u*  will  qualify  young 
men  for  salaried  positions  in  machine  works  or  elec¬ 
trical  manufactories,  or  with  architects.  Here  they 
can  combine  study  with  work,  and  advance. 

Those  who  desire  to  enter  upon  business  life,  can 
qualify,  through  our  instruction,  for  good  positions  as 
book-keepers  or  stenographers. 

Through  Thin  Platt 

Have  Become 
Have  Become  JsS™1' 

Write,  stating  subject  iu  which  interested. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools, 

Box  1510*  Scranton,  Pa. 


BaB. 

smooth-face  cloths 

— fine  suitings. 

Special  52-inch  Broadcloth,  85c. 
— h andsome  finish  —  splendid 
range  of  colors. 

Fine  52-inch  Venetians,  $1 — all 
the  preferred  shades  of  blue, 
brown,  red,  green,  etc. 

Samples  ready  to  send  soon  as 
you  say. 

Quality  and  value  that  will 
speak  for  itself  —  demonstrate 
more  right-to-the-point  evidence 
than  a  page  of  type-talk  would. 

And  if  still  more  proof  is 
wanted,  compare  these  with  what 
you’re  offered  elsewhere  for  same 
money. 

Nine  other  lines  Broadcloth,  $1 
to  $3.50. 

Six  other  lines  solid  color  Vene¬ 
tians,  75c.  to  $3. 

New  Autumn  and  Winter  Cata¬ 
logue — a  book  of  financial  im¬ 
portance  to  every  household — 
costs  nothing  but  your  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  and  request  for  a  copy. 

BOGGS  &  BUHL, 

Department  C, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 


Elgin  Watches 

are  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  in  various  sizes 
and  styles,  at  prices  to  suit.  Send  for  free  booklet 
to  the  ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


IP  ECZEMA  CURE,  El.  Large  sample 
0  mailed  free.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 


Are  You  Deaf?? 


All  cases  of  DEAFNESS  or  HARD-HEARINC 

arenowITRABLEbyour  new  invention;  only  those  born 
deaf  are  incurable.  HEAD  NOISES  CEASE  IMMEDIATELY. 
Describe  your  case.  Examination  and  advice  free. 
You  can  cure  yourself  at  home  at  a  nominal  cost. 

International  Aural  Clinic,  "ciucaoo. 


BALL  BAND 


Wool  and 
Rubber 


BOOTS 


Keep  In  the  Warmth-Keep  out  the  Wet 

The  Ball  Band  trade  mark  on  wool  and  rubber  boots  is  a  guarantee  of 
superior  quality.  They  give  more  comfort  and  longer  service  than  any  other 
make.  The  Bail  Baud  is  the  only  All -knit  woo)  boot  and  the  rubbers 
made  from  the  highest  grarte  rubber— not  the  product  of  a  Trust. 
^__Insi8t  on  getting  the  Ball  Band  goods  from  your  dealer  and^ ^ 
yon  are  sure  of  the  best.  Made  by 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 


November  3 


MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

THE  EGG  MARKET  is  depressed.  The 
local  demand  has  dropped  materially,  and 
the  result  has  been  an  accumulation  ot 
even  the  better  grades,  with  a  decided 
weakness  in  the  lower  qualities. 

BUTTER.— The  local  and  jobbing  de¬ 
mands  have  improved,  though  price  re¬ 
mains  the  same  as  at  last  report.  The 
movement  of  June  creamery  is  very  light. 
The  quality  of  the  State  dairy  arriving  is 
so  irregular  that  a  wide  range  of  quota¬ 
tions  is  given. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Fancy  chickens 
are  firm,  but  the  price  remains  unchanged. 
There  is  a  surplus  of  medium  fowls,  and 
they  are  weak  at  the  prices  quoted.  The 
outlook  for  eastern  ducks  is  more  favor¬ 
able,  and  they  have  advanced  one  or  two 
cents. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  week  ending 
October  25  were  13,671  cattle,  249  cows,  5,261 
calves,  58,966  sheep,  and  36,971  hogs.  Steers 
sold  at  $4.80  to  $5.60  per  100  pounds;  stags, 
$4.75;  bulls,  $2.40  to  $3.75,  and  cows,  $1.50  to 
$3.75.  Veal  calves  brought  $6  to  $8.50;  com¬ 
mon  grassers,  $2.40,  and  fed  calves,  $4. 
Sheep  and  lambs  were  dulL  Common  to 
good  sheep  sold  at  $2  to  $4,  and  lambs,  $4.50 
to  $5.50.  State  hogs  averaging  150  to  200 
pounds  brought  $5.30. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  October  27,  1900. 
BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

June,  extra  . 

June,  seconds  to  firsts . 

Firsts  . 

Thirds  to  seconds  . 

West,  imitation  creamery,  best. 

Lower  grades  . 

West,  factory,  June  pack,  fancy. 

Held,  fair  to  good . 

Fresh,  finest  . 

Seconds  . 

Low  grades  . 

Renovated  butter,  fancy  . 

EGGS. 


— 

© 

22% 

20%© 

21% 

18%© 

20 

16 

© 

17% 

20%© 

21 

18 

© 

20 

19 

© 

20 

15 

© 

18 

17 

© 

18 

14%© 

15% 

15%© 

16 

14%© 

15% 

14V2© 

14% 

14 

Qj 

- - 

13 

(0) 

13% 

18%© 

19 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  dry  picked, 

average  best  . 

Spring,  scalded,  average  best.. 

Spring,  poor  to  good . 

Old,  average  best  . 

Phila.  Spring  chicken,  selected, 

large  . 

Mixed  weights  . 

Ohio  &  Michigan  Spring  chicken, 

scalded,  fancy  . 

Scalded,  fair  to  good . 

Western  Spring  chicken,  dry 

picked,  fancy  . 

Dry  picked,  average  best  .. 

Other  Western  Spring  chicken 

scalded,  large  . 

Western  Spring  chicken,  mid¬ 
dling  weights  . 

Southern  Spring  chicken,  aver¬ 
age  weight,  best  . 

Western  and  Southern  chickens, 

poor  to  fair  . 

Fowls,  State  &  Penna.,  good 

to  choice  . 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy.. 

Western,  dry  picked,  average 

best  . 

Ohio  &  Mich.,  scalded . 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb . 

Southern  &  Southw’n,  lb _ 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Long  Island  and  East¬ 
ern  Spring,  fancy,  per  lb..  13  ©  14 
Long  Island  and  Eastern,  fair 

to  good  .  11  @  1^% 

Western,  per  lb .  8  ©  10 

Geese,  Eastern,  Spring,  wh.  per 

lb .  14  @  15 

Eastern,  Spring,  dark .  11  ©  12% 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  wh.,  per 

doz . 2  75  @3  00 

Mixed,  per  doz . 1  87  @2  00 

Dark,  per  doz . 1  50  ©1  75 

Culls,  per  doz .  50  @1  00 

GAME. 


10  © 

H 

9  © 

10 

6  © 

8 

9  © 

10 

16  © 

18 

12  © 

13 

10  © 

_ 

8%© 

9% 

—  © 

9  © 

9% 

-  © 

9 

8  © 

8% 

8  © 

8% 

6  © 

7% 

-  © 

10 

-  © 

— 

-  © 

9 

—  © 

9 

8%© 

9 

s%© 

9 

6  © 

6% 

Partridges,  per  pair,  prime  to 


fancy  . 1  50  @2  00 

Per  pair,  poor  to  good .  50  ©1  25 

Grouse,  drawn,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Undrawn,  per  pair .  90  ©1  00 

Woodcock,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Eng.  snipe  &  Gold  plover  frozen, 

per  dozen  . 2  25  @2  50 

Fresh  .  —  Gil  50 

Grass  plover,  per  doz.,  frozen.. 1  50  ©2  25 

Fresh,  per  dozen . 1  00  @1  25 

Small  snipe,  per  dozen .  —  ©  50 

Reed  birds,  per  dozen .  30  @  60 

Rice  birds,  per  dozen  . .  50  ©  76 

Wild  ducks,  Canvas,  prime,  per 

pair  . 2  50  @3  00 

Canvas,  poor  . 1  00  ©2  00 

Red-head,  prime  . 1  50  ©2  00 

Red-head,  poor  . 1  00  ©1  25 

Mallard,  per  pair  .  65  ©  75 

Teal,  blue-wing,  per  pair .  30  ©  40 

Teal,  g’n-w’g,  per  pair .  25  ©  30 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  35  ©  40 

Venison,  fresh  saddles,  per  lb..  30  ©  35 


QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

Penna.  &  State,  prime,  per  doz.  21  ©  22 

W’n,  reg.  packing,  best .  —  ©  21 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penna.,  prime  to  choice.  21  ©  22 

Western,  candled,  selected, 

fancy .  —  ©  20 

Good  to  prime  .  18%©  19% 

Poor  to  fair  .  16  ©  18 

Western  dirties,  candl’d,  30-doz. 

case  . 4  20  @4  50 

Uncandled,  30-doz.  case . 3  00  ©3  60 

Western,  checks,  30-doz.  case. 3  00  ©  3  60 
Western  refrig’ r,  early  packed, 

choice,  storage  paid .  17  ©  17% 

Early  packed,  prime  .  16  ©  16% 

Fair  to  good  .  14%@  15% 

Common  .  13%©  14% 

Dirties,  pr.,  per  case . 4  00  ©4  20 

Dirties,  com.,  per  case . 3  15  @3  45 

Limed,  Western,  fancy .  —  ©  17 

FEED. 


Spring  bran,  100-lb.  sacks . 16  75  ©  17  25 

Winter  bran,  bulk . 16  50  ©  18  50 

Spring  middl’gs,  200-lb.  sacks. 16  50  ©  18  60 

Red  dog,  to  arrive  . 18  50  © - 

Oil  meal  . 29  50  ©  30  00 

Cottonseed  meal  . 27  00  © - 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  elevator —  76  © 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth .  83%© 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth .  S6%@ 

Corn,  No.  2,  white .  46%@ 

No.  2,  yellow .  46%@ 

Oats,  No.  2,  white,  in  elevator..  27%© 
Rye,  No.  2,  W’n,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf...  64  @ 
State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track..  52  © 
Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y..  42  @ 

Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  50  © 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


28 

53 

46 

68 


These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 

Hay,  No.  1 .  87%@  90 

No.  2  .  80  ©  85 

No.  3  .  72%@  75 

Clover  .  60  ©  70 

Clover,  mixed  .  70  ©  80 

Straw,  rye,  long  .  80  ©  85 

Oat  .  40  @  45 

FRUITS— GREEN. 


Pears,  com.  kinds,  nearby,  bbl.l  00 


Bartlett  . 1  50 

Seckel,  bbl . 2  00 

Buerre  Bose.,  bbl . 2  00 

Sheldon,  bbl . 1  50 

Keiffer,  bbl . 1  25 

Apples,  common,  bbl . 1  00 

Baldwin,  bbl . 1  25 

Greenings,  bbl . 1  50 

Pound,  sweets,  bbls . 1  75 

Snow,  bbl . 1  75 

King,  d.  h.,  bbl . 1  75 

Grapes,  black  kinds,  carrier..  40 
W.  N.  Y.,  Del.,  small  bskt....  10 

Niagara,  small  basket .  8 

W.  N.  Y.,  Concord,  small  bskt.  7 

Catawba,  small  basket .  8 

Bulk  stock,  Del.,  100  lb . 2  00 

Niagara,  100  lb . 1  40 

Black,  100  lb . 1  10 

Clinton,  100  lb . 2  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl.... 5  50 

Crate  . 1  75 

Quinces,  State,  Apple,  bbl . 2  00 

POTATOES. 


Long  Isl.,  prime  in  bulk,  per 

bbl . 137  @175 

State  &  West,  per  180  lb . 1  12  @1  62 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  per  bbl..l  12  @1  37 

Long,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  12 

Sweets,  Jersey,  per  d.  h.  bbl....l  50  @1  75 

Jersey,  per  cloth  top  bbl . 1  25  ©2  25 

Red,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Southern,  per  bbl . 1  00  ©1  25 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  @9 

Chickens,  per  lb .  —  ©  9 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  per  pair  . 

Geese,  per  pair  . 1 

Pigeons,  per  pair  . 


8  ©  9 

60  @  65 
00  @1  37 
15  ©  20 


VEGETABLES. 

Beets.  L.  I.,  100  bchs .  75  @1  00 

Cucumbers,  barrels  . 3  00  ©6  50 

Florida,  crate  .  50  ©1  50 

Onions,  Conn.  &  L.  I.,  white, 

bbl . 2  50  ©3  50 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  red,  bbl . 1  25  ©1  50 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  yellow,  bbl — 1  25  ©1  50 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag . 1  50  ©3  00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag . 1  00  ©1  25 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag . 1  00  ©1  25 

Western,  yellow,  bbl . 1  25  ©1  37 

State,  yellow,  150  lb . 1  12  ©1  37 

Small,  white,  pickle,  bbl . 3  00  ©4  00 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl .  60  ©  60 

Hubbard,  bbl .  75  ©  — 

String  beans  .  —  ©  — 

Virginia,  wax,  basket  .  25  ©1  00 

Virginia,  green,  basket .  25  ©1  00 

N.  C.  and  Charleston,  basket..  25  ©  75 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  bbl....  60  ©  80 

Canada,  Russia,  bbL  .  76  ©  85 

Tomatoes,  Jersey  .  25  ©  75 

Peppers,  bbl .  25  @1  00 

Celery  . s .  10  @  40 

Egg  plant,  per  bbl . 1  00  @3  00 

Lima  beans,  Jersey,  potato,  bag.l  00  @1  50 

Jersey,  flat,  bag .  50  @1  00 

Carrots,  washed,  bbl . 1  00  @  — 

Unwashed,  bbl .  75  ©  — 

Lettuce,  L.  I.,  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  bbl .  50  @2  50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  4  @  8 

Pumpkins,  bbl .  40  @  60 

Peas,  bag  .  50  @1  25 

FRUITS  EVAPORATED. 

Apples,  prime  .  4%@  4% 

Low  grades  .  3  @  4 

Chops  . 50  @1  00 

Cores  and  skins  .  50  ©  75 

Sun  dried,  quarters  .  3  ©  4 

Sun  dried,  sliced  .  3%@  4% 

Apricots,  boxes,  lb .  8%@  15 

Bags,  ib .  7%@  12 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  boxes.  7  @  10 

Bags  .  6%@  9 

Peeled,  per  lb .  13  ©  18 

Pears,  California,  per  lb .  6  @  10 

Raspberries,  per  lb .  18%@  19 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  within  26 
cent  freight  zone,  three  cents  per  quart. 


SINCE  THE  STORM  and  change  of 
weather,  say  Archdeacon  &  Co.,  trade  has 
been  practically  dead,  in  consequence  of 
farmers  (making  haste  to  remove  their 
crops  from  the  expected  cold.  Of  course, 
the  light  supply  has  caused  the  market  to 
be  somewhat  stronger.  There  is  plenty  of 
poor  fruit,  but  good  stock  of  any  kind  is 
scarce  and  wanted.  Trade  on  Saturday  is 
early  and  soon  over.  Many  shippers  think 
that,  as  they  go  to  their  home  markets  on 
Saturday,  people  in  large  cities  do  the 
same,  but  this  it  not  so.  Buyers  are  with 
us  all  the  week,  and  do  very  little  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  because  they  wish  to  clean  up  the 
odds  and  ends  and  begin  fresh  Monday. 
Hence  we  advise  shippers  not  to  make 
consignments  that  would  reach  this  mar¬ 
ket  on  Saturday. 


CATARRH  CAN  BE  CURED. 

Catnrrh  is  a  kindred  ailment  of  Consumption, 
long  considered  incurable  ;  and  yet  there  is  one 
remedy  that  will  positively  cure  catarrh  in  any 
of  its  stages.  For  many  years  this  remedy  was  used 
by  the  late  Dr.  Stevens,  a  widely  noted  authority 
on  all  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  Having 
tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thousands 
of  cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering, 
I  will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  sufferers  from  Ca¬ 
tarrh,  Asthma, Consumption  and  nervous  diseases, 
this  recipe, in  German,  French  or  English,  with  full 
directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail 
by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper, 
W.  A.  Noyes,  835  Powers  Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

One  of  the  very  best  grinders  made  for 
general  farm  purposes  is  the  New  Holland 
cob  and  feed  mill,  made  and  sold  direct 
to  farmers,  by  the  New  Holland  (Fa.)  Ma¬ 
chine  Works.  Write  them  for  catalogue. 
They  guarantee  the  mill  and  offer  it  at  a 
very  attractive  price. 

Many  of  our  readers  know  and  have 
used  the  Manila  incubator  which  hah  had 
a  most  successful  record  extending  over 
more  than  12  seasons.  During  the  last  year 
the  company  has  removed  to  Rose  Hill, 
N.  Y.,  has  built  a  large  and  completely 
equipped  factory  and  is  out  for  business 
in  earnest.  Mr.  Blackman,  the  inventor, 
is  associated  with  the  present  company,  of 
which  Mr.  W.  E.  Mills  is  secretary.  Write 
the  Manila  Incubator  Company,  at  Rose 
Hill,  N.  Y.,  for  catalogue  before  buying 
an  incubator. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  using  the  fold¬ 
ing  sawing  machine,  which  is  manufac¬ 
tured  and  sold  exclusively  by  the  Folding 
Sawing  Machine  Co.,  55-59  Jefferson  St., 
Chicago,  111.  If  it  were  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  we  should  have  heard  something 
to  that  effect  long  ago.  It  is  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  back-breaking 
cross-cut  saw,  and  saves  the  time  of  the 
extra  man.  Nine  cords  of  wood  have  been 
cut  in  10  hours  with  it.  Write  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  above  for  illustrated  catalogue  and 
testimonials. 

The  strike  of  the  coal  miners  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  materially  advanced  the  price 
of  coal,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  old 
prices  will  prevail  for  the  coming  Winter. 
This  is  ail  the  more  reason  why  no  fuel 
should  be  wasted  this  Winter.  The 
Rochester  Radiator  attached  to  your  stove 
pipe  saves  the  heat  that  otherwise  goes  to 
waste  up  the  chimney  and  can  be  utilized 
to  heat  an  extra  room.  This  radiator 
received  the  award  at  the  Paris  Ex¬ 
position.  Write  to  Rochester  Radiator  Co., 
27  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  they 
may  show  you  how  to  save  half  your  coal 
bill. 

The  Staver  Carriage  Company,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  as  many  of  our  readers  know, 
does  not  devote  all  of  its  time  or  factory 
to  the  making  of  buggies  and  carriages. 
It  manufactures  also  the  Buckeye  feed 
mills  and  power  combined.  Like  all  the 
Staver  product,  these  mills  are  of  excellent 
quality,  combining  in  a  high  degree  the 
desirable  features  of  capacity,  fastness,  de¬ 
sirability,  adaptability,  etc.  Then  too, 
there  is  the  added  advantage  of  having  a 
power  to  be  utilized  for  other  purposes  at 
the  same  time  the  mill  is  grinding.  If  in¬ 
terested  in  feed  mills,  write  this  firm  for 
catalogue. 

Wherever  we  go  we  find  gas  and  gaso¬ 
line  engines  furnishing  power  on  farms. 
These  compact,  powerful  engines  are  safe, 
strong  and  practically  automatic,  so  that 
any  man  of  fair  sense  can  operate  them. 
They  occupy  but  little  space,  and  what  is 
better,  do  not  require  a  big  shed  for  bulky 
fuel.  Last  week  A.  I.  Loop  told  us  how 
his  portable  engine  is  operated  and  how 
useful  it  is.  In  many  ways  this  is  the 
ideal  farm  power.  The  Charter  Gas  En¬ 
gine  Co.,  Sterling,  Ill.,  issue  a  catalogue 
that  tells  all  about  the  principle  on  which 
these  engines  operate.  Send  for  this  cata¬ 
logue— it  is  very  interesting. 


Notice  to  Apple  Shippers. 

Our  storage  capacity  having  been  so 
much  enlarged  has  greatly  increased 
our  business,  and  necessitates  our  carry¬ 
ing  larger  supplies.  We  ask  for  ship¬ 
ments  or  PRICES  on  APPLES.  Send 
sample  barrel  of  each  variety,  so  we  may 
know  the  quality  and  manner  of  pack¬ 
ing.  These  will  be  sold  and  accounted 
to  jrnu,  and  we  will  then  endeavor  to 
buy  or  handle  your  entire  crop. 

JSf.  II.  cfc  E.  H.  FROST, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

319  Washington  Street,  cor.  Jay  Street,  New  York. 
Established  1865.  Refer  to  Jrving  Nat’l  Bank,  N.  Y. 

Stencils  Free  to  Shippers. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Faim  Managers, k  Dairymen,  Butter- 

makers.  etc.,  always  on  hand.  No  charges  to  employ¬ 
ers.  Write  us.  Rural  Science  Agency,  Durham,  N.  H. 


A  Desirable  Farm,  30  miles  from 

New  York,  \\i  R.R.  Nicely  situated;  large  buildings; 
pleasant  neighborhood.  Stock,  crops,  implements, 
etc.  $6,500.  Address  H..  Box  36,  Liberty  Corner,  N.  ,T. 


Greenhouses  for  Sale.— Plot  100xH2 

feet;  three  new  greenhouses;  small  dwelling  house; 
near  trolley;  45  minutes  from  New  York;  small  price. 
W1NN1NGTON,  215  E.  77th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Fob  Sale. — Milk  farm,  18  cows  and 
outfit.  Route  established  11  years  in  Ovid,  one- 
quarter  mile  away.  120  acres.  Good  buildings  and 
silo.  Address  J.  M.  PAYNE,  Ovid,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Wanted.  Farmer  and  Wife  —  On  a 

small  horse  farm  In  Pennsylvania  a  farmer  who 
understands  breeding  of  mares  and  care  of  stallion 
and  colts :  the  managing  of  employees  and  not  afraid 
of  work  himself.  Wife  qualified  for  her  part.  To 
the  suitable  man  and  wife  an  unusual  opening  pre¬ 
sents  Itself.  Establishment  first-class  throughout. 
Address  T.  A.  WILLSON,  Clare-Polnt  Stock  Farm, 
Ephrata,  Pa. 


p  ^  I  A  fine  farm  of  200  acres 
■  Odlv  sixty  of  It  timber.  Good 

land;  new  buildings.  $30  per  acre.  Address 

ALEX.  FARSON.  Keith,  Noble  County,  Ohio. 


Six  Valuable  Farms  for  Sale. 

From  100  to  600  acres.  Quality  of  land  unsurpassed; 
splendidly  located  near  R.  R„  steamboats  and  Tangln 
and  Pocomoke  Sound  and  Chesapeake  Bay;  climate 
mild  and  healthy.  Fish,  oysters  and  game  plentiful. 
Best  home  market  for  what  you  have  to  sell.  For 
maps,  description,  price,  Ac.,  address 
WM.  S.  RICHARDSON,  Marion  Sta.,  SomersetCo.,  Md 


FOR  SALE - 

A  farm  of  89  acres  in  Itushford,  Allegany  County, 
N.  Y.  Cheese  factory  on  premises.  Apple,  plum 
and  pear  trees  In  bearing;  constant  water  supply. 
Correspondence  desired.  F.  M.  BOARD. 


MAN  or  WOMAN 

superintend 

agents— $50  per  month  and  expenses.  Experience 
not  required.  Permanent  position.  ZIEGLER  CO., 
51  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia. 


WINTER  WORK. 


Farmers,  Agents,  take  orders  for 
i  my  Seeds  at  home.  Make  big  money. 
Get  your  own  seeds  free.  New 'plan,  quick  sales,  fine  outfit.  Write 

t»-d»y.  Frank  11.  Battles,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WATCH  CHARM 

will  receive  a  nice  watch  charm  by  sending4c.i  tamps 
to  JOHNSON  &  FIELD  M'F’G.  CO.,  Racine,  Wls. 


Ten  Ayrshire  Cows.  2  Yearling  Heifers,  2  Heifer 
Calves,  1  Bull  3  years,  one  2  years,  two  1  year  old; 

2  Bull  Calves;  25  Dorset  Sheep.  One  Large  English 
Berkshire  Boar.  5  Sows  2  years,  6  Sows  6  months. 

3  Boars  6  months.  All  the  older  Berkshires  are  from 
imported  dams  and  sires.  This  stock  won  First  Prizes 
at  three  different  Fairs  in  1900.  Address 

LARKIN  STOCK  FARM,  Wamervllle,  N.  Y. 


Oldest  Commission  House  in  New  York 

Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Pork,  Poultry,  Dressed  Calves, 
Game,  etc.  E.  B.  Woodward,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


OlO.  P  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berrios. 
Battor,  Kfgs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mashrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Produots  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solloltod. 
34  A  36  Little  12 tli  St.,  New  York. 


POULTRY,  GAME  AND  EGGS. 

Highest  Market  Prices  can  be  obtained  from 


ARCHDEACON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

100  MURRAY  ST..  NEW  YORK. 

Those  wishing  to  be  kept  posted  please  notify  us  to 
put  their  names  on  our  mailing  list. 


The  New-York  Tribune 


The  LEADING  NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  NEWSPAPER,  thoroughly  up  to  date, 
and  always  a  stanch  advocate  and  supporter  of  Republican  principles,  will 
contain  the  most  reliable  news  of 


The  Presidential  Campaign, 

including  discussions,  correspondence  and  speeches  of  the  ablest  political  leaders, 
brilliant  editorials,  reports  from  all  sections  of  the  land  showing  progress  of  the 
work,  etc.,  etc.,  and  will  commend  itself  to  the  careful  perusal  of  every  thought¬ 
ful,  intelligent  voter  who  has  the  true  interests  of  his  country  at  heart. 


New  York  Tri-Weekly  Tribune 

Published  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
is  in  reality  a  fine,  fresh  every-other-day 
Daily,  giving  the  latest  news  on  days  of  issue, 
and  covering  news  of  the  other  three.  It 
contains  all  important  foreign  war  and  other 
cable  news  which  appears  in  THE  DAILY 
TRIBUNE  of  same  date,  also  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Correspondence,  Short  Stories,  Ele¬ 
gant  Half-tone  Illustrations,  Humorous  Items, 
Industrial  Information,  Fashion  Notes,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Matters  and  Comprehensive  and 
Reliable  Financial  and  Market  Reports. 

Regular  subscription  price,  $1.50  per  year. 
We  furnish  it  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
for  $1.75  per  year. 

SEND  ALL 


New  York  Weekly  Tribune 

Published  on  Thursday,  and  known  for 
nearly  sixty  years  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  as  a  National  Family  Newspaper  of 
the  highest  class  for  farmers  and  villagers. 
It  contains  all  the  most  important  general 
news  of  THE  DAILY  TRIBUNE  up  to  the 
hour  of  going  to  press,  has  entertaining  read¬ 
ing  for  every  member  of  the  family,  old  and 
young,  Market  Reports  which  are  accepted 
as  authority  by  farmers  and  country  mer¬ 
chants,  and  is  clean,  up-to-date,  interesting 
and  instructive. 

Regular  subscription  price,  $1  per  year. 

We  furnish  it  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  $1.25  per  year. 

ORDERS  TO 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


SUBSCRIPTION  WORK 

During  the  month  of  October  has  rather  upset  all  our  previous 
experience  and  theories  in  reference  to  it.  Some  agents  want  to  work 
by  the  week.  We  have  several  working  that  way.  Some  wish  to 
work  on  straight  commission.  We  have  some  working  on  that  plan. 
For  those  who  work  by  the  week  on  salary,  we  are,  of  course, 
obliged  to  insist  on  certain  limits  of  returns  in  order  to  guarantee 
salary.  The  straight  commission  plan  is  figured  on  the  same  basis 
to  us.  But  we  expected  our  combination  commission  and  Daily  and 
Sweepstake  Premium  plan  to  attract  a  wider  range  of  work.  While 
the  rewards  to  agents  on  this  plan  have  been  very  much  better  than 
any  paper  could  afford  on  commission  or  salary  plan,  the  agents 
working  on  those  plans  sent  in  during  October  10  times  the  number 
of  names  sent  by  those  who  draw  premiums.  The  agents  who  work 
on  salary  and  those  on  commission  would  have  received  more  than 
double  their  present  rewards  if  they  had  been  working  for  the 
premiums.  Here  is  the  report  for  last  week  : 

October  22.  C.  B.  Curtis,  New  York .  Three  yearliea;  one  six  months;  seven  trials. 

October  23.  Brace  R.  Wynkoop,  New  York Two  yearlies;  one  six  months;  four  trials. 

October  24.  None. 

October  25.  None. 

October  26.  S.  S.  Thorniley,  Ohio .  13  trials. 

October  27.  H.  A.  Wanamaker,  Massachusetts.  One  yearly. 

We  have  promised  to  put  this  plan  through  to  January  15  next. 
We  are  going  to  do  it.  Those  $2  premiums  are  going  out  every  day 
when  we  receive  as  much  as  one  trial  subscription  from  a  club-raiser 
under  this  plan  of  work,  and  the  $100  sweepstake  and  other  50  cash 
premiums  will  go  out  January  15,  no  matter  how  small  the  club. 
That  is  the  situation.  If  you  want  any  of  this  money,  speak  up. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

ORANGES.— The  new  Florida  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  crops  are  just  beginning  to  come  in. 
This  is  about  a  week  ahead  of  the  usual 
time.  In  Florida  many  new  groves  are 
coming  into  bearing,  and  It  is  expected 
that  the  yield  will  be  30  per  cent  above 
that  of  last  year. 

VILE  CIGARS.— A  man  who  would  come 
into  a  house  or  office  and  scatter  phos¬ 
phate  or  asafoetida  around  the  floor, 
would  be  invited  to  get  out,  yet  the  odor 
of  some  of  the  Winnigstadt  or  Drumhead 
sauerkraut  cigars  is  fully  as  bad.  A  man 
who  smokes  these  cabbage-leaf  affairs 
ought  not  to  associate  with  other  people, 
and,  in  the  case  of  constant  offenders,  a 
renewal  of  the  old  "Blue  law”  forbidding 
anyone  to  smoke  with  six  miles  of  a 
house,  would  be  a  good  thing.  Tobacco 
is  endurable,  but  these  weeds  are  not. 

DRIED  FRUIT  SCARCE.— It  is  said  that 
there  has  not  been  such  a  shortage  of 
dried  cherries,  blackberries  and  raspberries 
for  15  years.  Many  farmers  in  the  rasp¬ 
berry  section  have  gone  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  on  account  of  the  low  prices  for  the 
last  few  years,  and  the  great  drought  or 
the  past  season  has  still  further  reaucea 
the  yield.  At  present  dealers  say  that  it 
is  hard  to  get  hold  of  lots  of  10  or  15  bar¬ 
rels,  where  formerly  they  handled  several 
carloads.  The  highest  prices  made  are  on 
raspberries,  which  at  present  bring  18% 
cents  wholesale.  This  scarcity  of  eastern 
dried  fruits  will  give  an  Increased  boom 
to  the  California  product. 

GRAIN  EXPORTS.— The  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  line  for  the  past  few  days  has 
been  unusual.  Part  of  this  has  been 
caused  by  the  lower  ocean  freight  rates 
and  the  drop  in  the  price  of  wheat,  which 
has  put  it  within  the  reach  of  exporters. 
For  the  six  days  ending  October  23,  from 
New  York  and  other  Atlantic  ports,  there 
were  shipments  of  2,046,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  6,400,000  bushels  of  corn.  Since 
July  1  there  has  been  a  gradual  decline  in 
the  price  of  wheat,  and  December  options 
are  about  15  cents  per  bushel  lower  than 
at  that  time.  Along  the  Brooklyn  water 
front  many  grain  elevators  that  have  been 
idle  for  a  long  time  are  being  overhauled, 
so  as  to  be  in  shape  for  business,  and  those 
that  are  in  working  order  now  are  busy. 

A  BRINY  SWINDLE. — An  Arkansas 
newspaper  tells  of  the  way  in  which  the 
jute  bagging  used  in  baling  cotton  is  adul¬ 
terated  with  salt  and  water.  This  fabric 
is  sold  at  eight  cents  per  pound  at  present, 
and  it  is  said  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
buyer  has  been  paying  for  15  pounds  of 
brine  in  every  100  pounds.  One  standard 
weight  of  bagging  is  supposed  to  use  100 
pounds  of  jute  to  the  roll  of  50  yards,  but 
it  is  run  so  light  that  it  actually  weighs 
only  about  85  pounds  as  it  comes  from  the 
loom.  To  make  up  the  difference  it  is 
soaked  in  salt  water,  and  thus  incidentally 
the  customer  gets  soaked  also,  figuratively 
speaking.  While  wet  it  is  rolled  up  tightly, 
and  does  not  lose  any  in  weight  until  it  is 
opened  for  use.  A  Texas  man  who  has 
figured  the  matter  up  claims  that  that 
State  has  been  paying  $200,000  per  year  for 
salt  and  water.  At  a  test  recently  made  it 
was  found  that  a  100-yard  roll  lost  40 
pounds  after  drying  three  hours.  Those 
who  started  this  fraud  claim  that  the 
process  renders  the  bagging  fireproof,  but 
the  fireproof  quality  disappears  as  soon 
as  it  is  thoroughly  dry. 


UNLAWFUL  GAME  TRADE.— Shipments 
of  game  birds  consigned  to  a  firm  in  this 
city  have  recently  been  seized  in  Chicago, 
because  of  violation  of  the  Lacey  law,  re¬ 
quiring  that  all  packages  of  game  shipped 
from  one  State  to  another  shall  be  plainly 
marked  with  the  name  of  sender,  consignee 
and  contents.  In  this  case  the  birds  were 
packed  in  tubs  with  butter  on  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  labeled  butter.  Game  is  scarce 
on  account  of  the  restrictions  placed  on 
the  business.  Prime  partridges  bring  $1.50 
to  $2  per  pair,  and  hence  dealers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  run  considerable  risk  to  get  the 
birds  here  from  States  from  which  the  law 
forbids  any  export.  It  is  understood  that 
thus  far  those  convicted  have  been  fined 
only  small  sums,  on  their  promises  not  to 
offend  any  further.  When  the  full  penalty 
of  $200  each  on  shipper,  receiver  and  car¬ 
rier  is  imposed,  the  business  will  doubtless 
be  squelched. 

FRUIT  NOTES. — Most  of  the  pears  of¬ 
fered  now  are  Kieffers.  In  spite  of  their 
poor  quality,  large  quantities  are  worked 
off  every  year  at  prices  which  must  give 
the  producer  a  fair  profit.  At  present  they 
bring  as  much  as  good  Baldwin  apples. 
A  good  many  grapes  of  all  descriptions 
are  coming  in,  from  the  fancy  Delawares, 
Concords  and  Niagaras,  to  the  crated  bulk 
stock,  consisting  of  broken  and  otherwise 
damaged  bunches,  400  bushels  of  which  I 
saw  in  front  of  one  commission  house. 
These  bulk  grapes  are  selling  at  from  $25 
to  $50  per  ton,  and  at  this  price  they  must 
be  about  as  profitable,  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  as  the  medium  grades 
that  are  packed  in  baskets,  for  four-pound 
packages  of  Concords  are  wholesaling  at 
seven  to  eight  cents.  Only  a  few  peaches 
are  in  the  market  now.  Eight-pound  bas¬ 
kets  of  ordinary  fruit  from  the  West  are 
retailing  at  40  cents,  and  extra  fine  ones, 
60  cents.  Some  excellent  cranberries  are 
being  received,  and  bring  high  prices,  some 
reaching  $6.50  per  barrel.  A  grower  on 
Long  Island  takes  such  unusual  care  in 
preparing  his  berries  for  market  that  they 
frequently  bring  as  much  as  $2  or  $3  per 
barrel  above  the  top  price  for  other  brands. 
Defective  one  are  picked  out,  and  the  small 
one  are  removed  by  running  them  over  a 
coarse  sieve.  The  prospects  for  pineapples 
in  Florida  are  said  to  be  favorable.  A  few 
shipments  have  been  received  already,  but 
they  do  not  attract  much  attention  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  abundance  of  other  fruits. 

_ w.  w.  H. 

LATE  SEEDING  OF  GRASS. 

The  latest  date  I  have  been  able  to  sow 
grass  seed  in  the  Fall,  and  obtain  a  fair 
catch,  was  November  14,  1899.  I  was  seed¬ 
ing  a  four-acre  field  with  rye,  and  having 
more  plowed  land  than  I  wanted,  I  put 
Timothy  in  along  with  the  rye  in  the  old 
style.  Before  I  got  the  field  rolled,  and 
stones  all  picked  off,  it  froze  so  hard  that 
I  had  to  leave  about  one-fourth  acre  rough. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  grass  or  grain 
till  Spring,  when  both  came  up  as  nicely 
as  though  newly  seeded,  and  the  rye  was 
the  finest  I  ever  raised.  At  one  end  of  the 
field,  where  the  grain  did  not  come  within 
three  feet  of  a  wire  fence,  the  grass  now 
is  a  thick  heavy  sod,  even  though  burned 
brown  with  the  long  drought.  I  do  not 
expect  to  cut  five  tons  per  acre  from  the 
above  lot,  as  the  rye  killed  at  least  half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  grass.  Still  I  do  not 
have  to  travel  far  to  see  worse-looking 
grass  fields,  which  were  seeded  two  months 
earlier.  I  got  caught  this  Fall  through 
drought,  and  having  a  great  deal  of  im¬ 


provements  in  the  way  of  removing  old 
stone-rows,  grading  and  fencing,  also  silos 
to  fill,  etc.,  so  only  got  last  of  grass  seed 
sown  October  20,  and  I  am  hopeful  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  four  or  five-ton  crop  next  July.  I 
would  not  be  afraid  to  sow  grass  seed  as 
long  or  rather  as  late  as  I  could  get  the 
land  in  good  condition  to  seed  and  roll 
after  a  thorough  harrowing. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  mackellar. 

We  have  seeded  late  in  the  Fall,  when 
sudden  change  of  weather  brought  freez¬ 
ing  and  snow,  and  had  a  very  good  catch. 
We  have  experienced  the  worst  failures 
when  sown  early  enough  to  come  up  with¬ 
out  getting  firmly  rooted.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment  there  is  only  one  way  to  be  sure  of 
Fall  seeding,  and  that  is  to  sow  as  soon 
after  September  1,  or  even  better,  August 
20,  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  wet  to  in¬ 
sure  quick  germination  and  rapid  growth. 
I  would  never  sow  small  seeds  or  Fall 
grains  when  the  ground  is  hot  and  dry, 
neither  would  I  sow  grass  seed  upon  stub¬ 
ble  ground,  expecting  satisfactory  returns. 
While  at  times  a  growth  will  follow  my 
observation  and  experience  have  been  that 
small  seeds  need  a  well-prepared  surface 
soil  and  seeds  covered  either  with  a 
smoothing  harrow  or  a  weeder,  or  when 
sown  with  a  grain  drill  should  be  dropped 
ahead  of  the  grain.  I  do  not  think  it  a 
safe  practice  to  roll  in  the  grass  and  clover 
seed.  To  make  a  direct  answer  to  your 
question,  if  I  had  delayed  until  this  late 
date  I  should  sow  it  now.  h.  e.  cook. 

Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SCRAPS. 

An  exchange  says  that  there  are  so  many 
new  mistakes  to  make  that  it  Is  foolish  to 
repeat  old  ones. 

A  course  in  Sing  Sing  would  be  quite 
appropriate  for  the  composers  of  some 
modern  songs. 

Woodchucks  and  Snakes.— I  heard  a 
new  and  novel  way  to  get  the  woodchuck. 
He  went  into  his  hole,  and  the  man  after 
him,  instead  of  trying  to  get  him  out  by 
the  old  and  laborious  way  of  digging, 
looked  round  and  found  a  snake,  and  put 
him  in  the  hole,  when  Mr.  Woodchuck 
came  out  flying,  and  was  dispatched  in 
quick  order  .  g.  b. 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  trouble  with  this  remedy 
is  that  snakes  are  not  always  on  hand 
when  wanted. 

Corn  Husking.— Corn  is  all  husked  by 
hand  in  this  neighborhood.  We  begin 
husking  any  time  when  the  other  work  is 
out  of  the  way.  There  is  very  little  corn 
husked  at  this  date,  October  22.  Corn  is 
hauled  directly  to  the  crib  as  husked; 
about  one-third  is  drawn  to  the  barn  and 
husked  any  time  during  the  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter.  Stalks  are  usually  drawn  to  the  barn 
as  fast  as  the  corn  is  husked.  From  25 
to  30  bushels  is  considered  a  fair  day’s 
work  for  the  average  man.  There  are  no 
marchines  for  husking  and  shredding  corn 
in  this  part  of  the  country;  if  there  were 
I  think  three-fourths  of  the  farmers  would 
use  them  this  Fall,  as  most  farmers  want 
to  get  all  the  feed  out  of  the  stalks  they 
can.  J.  w.  s. 

Greigsville,  N.  Y. 

California  Lemons. — The  business  in 
California  oranges  and  lemons  is  gaining 
rapidly.  The  coming  crop  is  estimated  at 
nearly  25,000  carloads,  with  the  heaviest 
gain  in  lemons.  It  will  require  an  average 
of  100  cars  a  day  for  200  days  to  handle  the 
crop,  and  with  only  two  railroads  leaving 
for  the  East  this  will  mean  an  enormous 
problem;  for  the  fruit  must  be  properly 
ventilated  and  protected  from  frost  and 
heat,  over  a  3,000-mile  journey,  on  which 
the  temperature  varies  nearly  100  degrees. 
One  railroad  has  secured  500  new  refrigera¬ 
tor  cars  to  handle  the  crop.  Efforts  will 
be  made  to  pick  the  fruit  and  rush  it  to 
market  as  soon  as  possible,  for  a  light 
frost  would  ruin  it.  There  is  now  no  place 
in  the  United  States  where  frosts  are  not 
possible,  and  where  Citrus  fruits  are  ab¬ 
solutely  safe. 

Michigan  Farming.— The  wheat  crop  was 
a  failure  on  account  of  the  fly.  I  am 
getting  ready  for  potatoes  next  year.  This 
may  seem  rather  early,  but  it  is  not.  Take 
that  old  pasture  field,  scrape  up  the  manure 
that  has  accumulated  around  the  cow  and 
horse  stable  during  the  Summer,  draw  it 
out  and  scatter  evenly  on  the  knolls  and 
light  spots.  Then  turn  under  the  old  sod, 
rolling  as  soon  as  plowed;  if  the  land  is 
heavy  use  a  Cutaway,  if  loamy  the  spring- 
tooth  harrow  set  to  a  good  depth  will  do 
the  business,  and  you  will  have  a  good 
seed-bed.  Sow  1%  bushel  rye  per  acre,  har¬ 
rowing  in.  In  one  week’s  time  it  will  be 
up  and  growing  nicely.  You  say  this  is 
too  much  work,  the  pasture  on  that  piece 
will  more  than  repay  the  extra  work,  as 
rye  makes  a  splendid  Fall  pasture,  and 
when  you  turn  that  rye  under  next  June 
you  may  be  sure  of  having  a  piece  of 
potato  ground  that  will  stand  the  dry 
weather,  and  make  a  crop  if  there  is  any 
grown.  This  is  no  experiment,  but  my  plan 
for  years.  yr.  e.  b. 

Mecosta  Co.,  Mich. 
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PRESCRIPTION 

\  MAKES 

aweak women  strong/ 
\vSICK  WOMEN  WELI 


beyond  its  power  of  endurance  by  dallying  or 
lettingthose  speed  cracks  develop  into  the  chronic 
state.  Watch  out  I  In  time  of  need  turn  to 


Veterinary  Pixine 

It  vivifies,  quickens  and  stimulates  cellular  tis¬ 
sues;  counteracts  the  effect  of  Impure  blood, 
sloughs  off  proud  flesh,  softens  the  fissures,  and 
by  its  vital  healiug  power  absolutely  cures. 
Money  back  if  it  fails  to  heal  any  case  of  speed 
cracks,  sore  or  skin  disease  on  horses  or  domestic 
animals.  Insist  on  having  it.  If  dealer  does  not 
keep  it  write  for  it. 


PRICE  i  2-oz.  box, 

|  a-oz.  box, 


25c. 

50c. 


Includes  expensive  1901  Almanac  and  Manual  of 
Information.  Handsomely  illustrated. 
Invaluable  for  a  lifetime.  Not  a 
patent  medicine  book. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


all  kinds  of  jrreen  ami  dry  fodder 

W  with  WOLVERINE  - 

Cutters  and  Shredders.  Has  knives  with 
4  cutting  edges.  It  Is  a  great  improvement. 
i  on  can  also  attach  our  new  Shredder  Head  to 
our  cutters,  making  two  greatly  improved  'i-** 

chines  in  one.  Safety  fly  wheel  and  safety  stop  feed  lever — ea\ 
hands  and  arms.  Swivel  carrier  any  length  desired.  We  have 
styles,  sizes  and  kinds  of  Cutters.  Anytnlng  any  man  could  wai 
tor  any  purpose.  Hand  power  machine  cuts  2%  tons  an  hour.  Lai 
t  st  cnte  a  ton  DDI OC  00  OK  and  up.  Send  at  once  for  c 
in  5 minutes,  j  M  I  U  L.  Ul.lu  large  illustrated,  catalogue, 
contains  everything  needed  on  the  farm.  Remember  we  are  t 
largest  mail  order  Implement  house  on  earth,  that  our  prices  are  t 
lowest  because  we  have  no  agents  and  deal  only  direct  with  yc 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  III 


carry  a  complete  stock  of  all  kinds  of 

RUBBER  and  LEATHER  BELTING.  We  buy  our 
goods  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales.  Write  for 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No,  57  on 
Hardware,  Pipe,  Roofing,  Plumbing  Material, 
wire,  Ropa  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  etc.,  etc. 
9UR  PRICES  are  ONE- HALF  of  OTHERS 

Chicago  House  WreckingCo.  w« a8* 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


LATE  BREEDING  OF  JERSEY  HEIFERS 
What  Long  Experience  Shows. 

When  we  started  into  breeding  Jer¬ 
seys  on  a  big  scale  in  1882  we  insisted 
upon  constitution  as  a  prime  requisite. 
One  of  the  means  which  we  employed 
for  obtaining  constitution  in  our  herd 
was  by  withholding  our  heifers  from  ser¬ 
vice  until  they  were  18  months  to  two 
years  old.  It  did  not  seem  reasonable 
to  us  that  heifers  as  yet  very  immature 
could  share  their  vitality  with  their  calf 
and  their  owner  without  being  more  or 
less  injuriously  affected  by  it.  In  our 
judgment  the  danger  of  making  dairy 
heifers  beefy  if  they  are  not  allowed  to 
conceive  when  young  is  more  imaginary 
than  real.  Far  greater  danger  is  that 
through  lack  of  vitality  and  unwhole¬ 
some  surroundings  the  Jersey  animals 
will  become  tuberculous,  and  thus  be  a 
loss  ultimately  to  their  owner  and  a 
great  menace  to  the  health  of  human  be¬ 
ings.  as  all  Jersey  breeders  are  aware, 
32  of  the  daughters  of  our  bull  Ida’s 
Rioter  of  St.  L.,  exceeded  in  average 
butter  test  any  like  number  of  the 
daughters  of  any  other  bull  that  ever 
lived.  Their  average  is  over  20  pounds 
of  butter  a  week.  They  were  tested  by 
eight  different  owners.  Among  these  32 
tested  daughters  is  Ida  Marigold,  who 
won  the  sweepstakes  prize  in  the  show¬ 
ring  at  the  World’s  Fair,  and  who  won 
the  sweepstakes  prize  in  the  15-day 
cheese  contest  and  the  greatest  net  pro¬ 
fit  for  the  combined  period  of  the  15-day 
cheese  contest  and  90-day  butter  contest 
of  any  cow  that  reached  home  alive.  One 
cow  surpassed  her  in  net  profit  for  these 
two  periods  combined,  but  that  cow  died 
before  reaching  home.  Hence  it  would 
look  as  though  for  practical  considera¬ 
tions  Ida  Marigold  was  easily  the  win¬ 
ner.  Ida  Marigold  dropped  her  first  calf 
when  she  was  two  years,  10  months,  and 
eight  days  old. 

Of  the  18  daughters  of  this  bull  that 
were  owned  by  us  until  they  dropped 
their  first  calf,  and  remained  in  our  pos¬ 
session  until  after  they  were  tested,  we 
find  that  two  aborted,  and  will,  there¬ 
fore,  leave  them  out  of  consideration.  Of 
the  other  16  the  average  age  at  which 
the  first  calf  was  dropped  was  two  years, 
10  months  and  12  days.  We  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  average  age  of 
the  32  tested  daughters  is  fully  two 
years  and  eight  months,  'ihe  average 
butter  test  of  these  16  tested  daughters 
is  20  pounds  1  3-9  ounces  apiece  a  week. 
No  doubt  the  average  butter  test  would 
have  been  much  higher  if  the  animals 
had  made  their  records  as  mature  cows. 
Of  the  16  referred  to  five  made  tneir  but¬ 
ter  test  before  they  were  four  years  old. 
As  milkers  these  16  cows  showed  that 
they  were  very  superior.  One  of  them, 
that  gave  as  high  as  49%  pounds  of  milk 
a  day,  aid  not  remain  long  enough  in 
our  possession  for  us  to  get  a  yearly 
milk  record  of  her.  We  judge  it  would 
have  been  over  10,000  pounds.  Two  oth¬ 
ers  were  sold  wiilni  a  year  after  they 
had  dropped  their  calf,  and  before  the 
close  of  their  milking  period.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  as  they  had  each  given  milk  for  as 
much  as  seven  months,  we  have  con¬ 
cluded  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  to 
consider  it  as  a  complete  year.  We  are 
obliged  in  every  case  but  three  to  take 
the  record  with  first  calf,  because  the 
animals  were  either  sold  before  another 
complete  year  had  rolled  round,  or  they 
were  away  at  fairs  for  some  time  when 
no  record  was  kept,  and  we  do  not  like 
to  make  an  estimate.  The  average  year¬ 
ly  milk  record  of  the  i5  cows  is  7,164% 
pounds.  Considering  that  11  out  of  the 
15  made  this  record  with  first  calf, 
and  one  of  them  with  second,  and 
under  ordinary  conditions,  we  doubt 
whether  it  has  ever  been  equaled  by  a 


like  number  of  daughters  of  any  other 
bull.  In  no  case  did  the  milking  period 
exceed  one  year,  and  was  made  in  each 
case  between  calvings.  The  paternal 
gran dd am  of  all  these  heifers  was  a  cow 
that  had  a  milk  record  of  67  pounds  a 
day  and  a  butter  test  of  30  pounds  2% 
ounces  in  seven  days,  and  some  one  may 
urge  that  these  animals  got  their  excel¬ 
lence  by  inheritance,  and  not  by  being 
withheld  from  early  service.  We  are  of 
the  belief  that  both  elements  contributed 
to  the  success  achieved.  This  much  is 
certain,  the  late  breeding  of  the  heifers 
did  not  make  poor  dairy  cows  out  of 
them.  Of  course,  there  is  a  chance  of 
spoiling  heifers  by  getting  them  too  fat, 
but  this  may  be  caused,  and  generally 
is,  by  improper  feeding. 

Venang-o  Co.,  Pa.  miller  &  sibley. 


Rye  for  Dairy  Cows. 

What  feeding  value  has  rye  for  dairy 
cows?  Are  rye,  corn  and  oats  ground  to¬ 
gether  and  mixed  with  bran  or  cotton-seed 
meal  a  good  feed  for  cows?  In  what  pro¬ 
portions  would  you  mix  them?  I  would 
like  to  feed  more  rye  than  either  corn  or 
oats,  as  we  have  more  of  it.  w.  e.  f. 
Bridgewater,  Conn. 

Rye  has  about  the  same  chemical  com¬ 
position  as  corn,  and  while  it  is  not  as 
palatable  to  most  stock  as  corn,  its  feed¬ 
ing  value  in  a  combined  ration  would 
probably  be  about  the  same.  Rye  should 
be  thoroughly  mixed  with  other  grains 
before  feeding,  because  of  its  sticky 
nature.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mix  it  with 
whole  corn  and  oats  and  have  them 
ground  together.  A  good  mixture  can 
be  made  by  grinding  together  200  pounds 
each  of  shelled  corn  and  rye,  with  100 
pounds  of  oats.  By  mixing  400  pounds 
of  this  mixture  with  400  pounds  of  wheat 
bran  and  100  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal 
a  well-balanced  grain  ration  for  milch 
cows  may  be  produced.  This  ration 
should  ^e  fea  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  10 
pounds  per  day,  with  plenty  of  good  hay 
and  corn  stover  or  silage.  If  the  rye, 
when  growing,  was  free  from  the  Black 
smut,  known  as  ergot,  it  will  be  a  safe 
feed  for  cows;  otherwise  it  would  be 
better  to  use  it  for  fattening  pigs.  The 
ergot  smut  is  quite  common  on  rye,  and 
many  farmers  fear  to  use  it  in  feeding 
animals  in  pregnancy,  because  of  the 
supposed  danger  of  occasioning  abor¬ 
tion.  There  is,  however,  no  conclusive 
evidence  that  this  trouble  will  result 
from  feeding  rye.  Rye  is  claimed  by 
some  to  produce  a  little  flavor  in  butter, 
but  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  this 
claim  is  unfounded,  where  rye  is  fed  in 
moderate  quantities.  c  s.  phelps. 

Great  Value  of  a  Root  Cutter. 

I  have  used  a  Clark  root  cutter,  power 
size,  for  the  past  three  Winters  for  cut¬ 
ting  Purple-top  turnips  for  milch  cows. 
The  advantage  is  very  apparent,  both 
in  general  health  and  milk  flow.  The 
roots  are  cut  into  pieces  about  the  size 
of  a  man’s  thumb  but  somewhat  thinner. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  would  not 
cut  potatoes,  though  I  have  never  .used 
it  for  that  purpose.  We  grow  only  tur¬ 
nips  and  carrots  for  feeding.  Carrots 
are  the  best  for  horses,  giving  a  few  to 
the  work  horses  with  their  grain  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  to  growing  colts  as  a  noon 
feed.  I  can  see  that  our  heifers  are 
larger  and  more  thrifty-looking  at  time 
of  calving  where  turnips  are  generously 
fed  to  them  as  yearlings,  than  when 
confined  to  a  dry  ration  of  hay  and  corn 
fodder.  Sheep  and  hogs  also  thrive  bet¬ 
ter  with  turnips  as  part  of  the  feed.  If 
the  turnips  are  to  be  cooked  for  hogs 
or  poultry  they  will  cook  in  half  the 
time  if  cut  fine. 

A  visitor  timed  the  machine  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  feeders,  and  15 
bushels  were  cut  in  2%  minutes.  I  like 


the  power  machine  so  well  that  last 
Winter  I  bought  a  smaller  one  to  put 
on  the  farm  where  we  raise  our  heifers; 
though  but  half  the  capacity  of  the  oth¬ 
er  it  has  given  satisfaction  and  has  been 
a  paying  investment.  In  my  opinion, 
anything  a  dairyman  can  grow  to  vary 
the  feed  of  his  stock  will  pay  him  in  the 
end  by  prolonging  the  usefulness  of  his 
cows,  and  I  think  it  pays  to  have  roots 
in  the  cellar  even  when  the  silos  are 
full,  and  I  use  both.  l.  c.  m’loon. 

Massachusetts. 

Milk  at  Concord,  N.  H. — The  milk 
supply  of  Concord  comes  mostly  from 
the  adjoining  farms  within  six  miles  of 
the  State  House.  A  small  part  is  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  cars,  which  pass  through 
here  to  Boston.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  inspection;  I  have  not 
heard  of  any.  Most  of  the  milk  is 
raised  and  sold  by  the  same  man  at 
wholesale  and  retail,  each  buying  of  or 
selling  to  his  neighbor  as  occasion  de¬ 
mands.  i  nere  are  a  few  who  sell  to  the 
retailer  exclusively  in  a  small  way.  The 
price  is  six  cents  for  most  milkmen;  a 
few  are  selling  at  five,  which  was  the 
standard  retail  price  till  September  1. 
One  man  sells  for  seven  cents  for  bot¬ 
tled  milk.  Wnolesale  price  is  3%  cents 
per  quart.  There  are  a  good  many  pure¬ 
bred  cows,  but  the  majority  are  crosses. 
Most  of  the  milkmen  keep  a  few  good 
cows  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  milk. 

e.  w.  K. 


What  a  Chinaman  Thinks  of  It. 

Mr.  WOO  KIN  SAM,  Shanghai,  China,  March  26, 
1899,  writes: 

I  have  for  a  very  long  time  been  affected  with  a 
troublesome  cough.  Hearing  of  Dr.  Jayne’s  Ex¬ 
pectorant,  I  bought  a  bottle  from  Don*  Teh  Tong. 
Since  taking  It,  I  am  so  much  better  that  I  gladly 
recommend  it,  believing  that  It  will  cure  other  cases, 
similar  to  mine.  I  am  forty  years  of  age.— Adv. 


A  Lame  Horse 

is  neither  valuable  for  use 
or  sale.  It  is  better  not  to 
have  a  lame  horse. 

_  Tuttle’s  Elixir 

cures  permanently  all  forms  of  lameness,  curbs, 
splints,  sprains,  thrush,  &c.  Equally  good  for 
internal  use  for  colic,  founder,  pneumonia,  dis¬ 
temper.  &c.  Guaranteed  to  cure. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  sprai  ns,  br  u  ises,etc ' 

Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book,  “Vet¬ 
erinary  Experience’  ’  F3"  F?  E  E . 


liewnre  of  so-called  Klixirs — none  genuine  but  T uttle’ii. 
Avoid  all  blisters ;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any. 


Death  to  Heaves, 

Coughs  and  Distemper, 
is  NEWTON’S  CURE. 
Best  references,  $1  4R  can. 
NEWTON  HOK8E  REMEDY 
Co.  (Y),  Toledo,  O. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured-  ' 
New,  common-sense  method,  i 
lot  expensive.  No  cure,  no  < 
?xiy.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill*  ( 
xstrated  treatise  on  the  abso- 
utecureof  Lump  Jaw,  free  to 
readers  of  thispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists, 

flnlnn  Stock  I &rdn.  ChiCftKO.  II 


EASY  ECC  MONEY 

▲  man  can  easily  make  money  selling  eggs  if  he  can  but  get  the  egg* 
He  can  get  the  eggs  sure — twice  as  many,  if  he  will  feed  his  hen. 
on  Green  Cut  Bone.  No  better  way  to  prepare  It  than  with 


ADAM’S 


GREEN  BONE 
CUTTER 


It  cuts  on  the  shear  plate  principle.  Takes  off 
a  fine  ribbon  like  piece,  easily  consumed  by  the 
chicks  or  fowls.  No  sharp  splinters  to  injure  throat. 

Turns  easily.  Only  ball-bearing  cutter  made.  For  hand  or  powers 
Catalogue  No. 8 8  free,  W»  J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  Ilia 


Help  the  Hens 


and 
They'll 
Help 
You. 


Cut  green  bone  supplies 
just  the  element  needed 
for  winter  egg  production.  The 

HUMPHREY  Green 
Bone  and  Vegetable 


Cutter  will  cut  more  bone  In  less  time  and 
with  less  labor  than  any  other  cutter  made. 

We  make  a  positive  guarantee  on  this.  Your  money  back  if  you 
want  it.  Send  for  our  free  catalogue  and  egg  record  book. 

HUMPHREY  &  SONS,  Box  89.  JOLIET,  ILL. 


The  Best  Dishorner. 

The  easiest  on  both  operator  and  cow,  because  it  makes 
the  smoothest,  quickest  cut,  i b  the 

CONVEX  DISHORNER. 


My  Bucker  Stock  Holder  and  calf  dishorners  are 
equally  good.  All  dishorning  appliances. 

Geo.Webster,  Box  64. Christiana, Pa. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


Fine  Jack  and  Jennet  cheap.  Also, 
six  registered  Shetland  Ponies. 

L.  D.  ATWATER,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

How  to  Have  Healthy  Cbicks  the 

Year  Abound.  Receipt  for  10  cents. 

H.  F.  LIN  DERM  AN,  Haysville.  Pa. 

YU  I  Tp  DTipC— Spayed  Females.  Circulars. 
vULLlu  Ilfi)  Silas  Decker,  South  Montrose, Pa 

|Onn  Ferrets  for  sale.  Small,  medium  and  large  size 
IZUU  Some  trained.  N.  A.  Knapp.  Rochester,  Ohio  . 

Porrotc  fnr  Adtiress  Charles  smith, 

IClIblo  1 U 1  udlC  Mainesbnrg,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa, 

— First-class  stock.  W.  J.  WOOD, 
rcnncid  BOX  211,  New  London.  Ohio. 

■p*or  Sale— A  fine  lot  of  Fall  and  Winter  breeding 
"  birds.  W.  &  B.  Rocks:  W.  &  Br.  Leghorns:  W. 
Wyan.  Stamp.  Mrs.  F.  P.  Hellings,  Dover,  Del 

nnm  TBV  QTTPDTTFQ  oyster  shells  30c.  and 

rVULini  OUrrLIDOftOc.  perioo.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  list.  J.  H.  SLACK,  Manufr,,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 

rnrppppl  C— Choice  W.  Wyandottes,  P.  Rocks, 
VA'oIiLIvIjLij  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns,  from 
prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  and  water 
fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  Catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T.Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

TDerkshires,  Chester  W.,  and  Poland  C.  Pigs. 
■*-*Best  strains;  good  pedigree;  pairs  not  akin.  $3  and 
up.  Good  Shropshire  Ewes.  W.  A.  Lothers.  Lack,  Pa. 

■p*or  well-built,  well  marked,  growthy,  English 
Berkshire  male  pigs,  of  large  strains,  descending 
from  King  Lee,  Fitzcurzon,  etc.;  also  Buff  Plymouth 
Rock  Cockerels  at  90  cents  each,  write  to 

J.  B.  MILLER,  Grantsville,  Md. 

Shropsliires  and  SoHtMowns~*fAfh*  best 

quality.  J.  C.  DUNCAN.  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

Q  G.  8ons  of  EXILE  OF  ST.  LAMBERT,  sire  Of 
O  86  tested  cows,  from  1  to  5  mos.  old.  Good  and 
cheap.  J.  A.  HERR,  Lampeter,  Lancaster  Co  ,  Pa. 

Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  an 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

JERSEY  BULL  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Bayard  St.  Lam bert2nd,  sired  by  Alfred  St.  Lambert 
25359,  dam  Oakland  Lass  72384  in  A.  J.  C.  C.,  with  test 
of  400  pounds  per  year.  One  of  his  dams  sold  for 
$1,000.  He  is  three  years  old;  exhibited  six  times; 
won  six  first  prizes.  Calves  nearly  all  heifers.  Grand 
pedigree  Send  for  copy  and  price.  GLENWOOD 
JERSEY  STOCK  FARM.  L.  M.  Hallenbkck.  Prop., 
Catskill  Station,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

PIICDUCEV  Rill  I  FOR  SALE.  —  Henrye  No 
uucnnoci  DULL  5402;  dropped  January  10 
1898;  sire  Eristan  No.  4509;  dam  Alwilda  No.  6102 
Vet.  certificate.  Price  $150.  Address 

MRS.  LAWTON,  Port  Ewen-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


150  Dellhurst  Holsteins 

for  sale,  Including  young  Cows,  Heifers  and  a 
great  lot  of  BULL  CALVES — several  now  ready 
for  service — sons  of  “DeKol’s  Butter  Boy”,  and 
the  famous  “  Royal  Paul  ”  out  of  advanced  Re¬ 
gistry  cows.  Catalogue. 

DELLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Chester  Whites,  Holsteins  and  Choice  Eggs. 

A  fine  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters. 
Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  Rock  Eggs;  15  for  75  cents. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


Dana’sScEAR  LABELS 


stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  consecutive 
numbers.  I  supply  forty  recording  associations  and 
thousands  of  practical  farmers,  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Samples  free.  Agenti  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  ?4  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H< 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfeot  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Ciroular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestville,  Conn. 


SCOTT’S 

Perfect  Stringing 
and  Self-Closing 

COW  STANCHION 

Each  cow  shuts  herself 
in  place.  Circulars  free. 
B.  C.  SCOTT, 

21U  Beach  Street, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


nCATU  TO  I  IPC  Oh  HENS  and  CHICKHNB 
UlAIH  IU  LluC  64-page  book  rani. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  B.  I. 


The  Domestic  Sheep. 

Its  Culture  and  General  Management. 
By  Henry  Stewart.  An  up-to-date  book 
on  sheep.  The  most  scientific,  practical 
and  useful  book  ever  published  on  this 
subject.  Indorsed  by  the  world’s  high¬ 
est  authorities,  press  and  sheep  public 
everywhere.  It  contains  372  pages  of 
“boiled-down  ”  knowledge  and  165  plates 
illustrating  the  recognized  breeds  and 
every  department  of  sheep  life.  Price, 
$1.50  postpaid,  or  free  for  a  club  of  four 
subscriptions  at  $1  each. 


IT  PAYS  TO  DEHORN .  Hornless  steers  make  better 

Keystone  Dehorning  Knife 

_  Cuts  on  four  sides  at  once,  without  crushing  or  bruising.  Endorsed  by  leading  ‘ 

Highest  award  at  world’s  fair,  send  for  circulars.  M.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Pomeroy,  Pa.,  (Successor  to  A.  C.  BHUWUhL 
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DISHORNING  DORSET  SHEEP. 

By  a  simple  treatment  one  can  easily 
stop  the  growth  of  horns  on  calves.  Some 
Horned  Dorset  sheep  have  long  and  mis¬ 
shapen  horns.  Is  there  an  easy  way  to 
stop  their  growth  when  they  are  lambs? 

Portland,  Me.  j.  h.  r. 

I  have  never  tried  putting  caustic  on 
our  Dorset  lambs’  horns,  nor  would  it 
be  safe  for  any  one  else  to  try  it  on  our 
lambs!  Why  do  not  those  who  dislike 
the  horns  on  the  Dorsets  so  much  try 
another  breeu  i  There  is  no  objection  to 
sawing  them  off,  moderately  close,  but 
to  me  it  seems  foolish,  unless  in  the  case 
of  a  ram  with  deformed  or  ingrowing 
horn.  That  the  Dorset  ewes  have  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  dogs  (and  that  is  an  es¬ 
tablished  fact,  in  our  experience),  much 
more  than  makes  up  for  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  it.  One  has  at  most  two  or  three 
rams,  and  can  put  up  with  their  horns. 
We  are  sending  Dorsets  to  our  Utah 
ranche,  in  hopes  that  they  may  show 
the  sneaking  coyotes  a  thing  or  two. 
Dorsets  are  almost  never  vicious  toward 
their  keepers.  Why,  then,  not  let  them 
carry  their  natural  protectors? 

JOSEPH  E.  WING. 

We  have  never  attempted  to  remove 
horns  from  the  Dorset  Horned  sheep,  or 
from  any  other  breed  of  sheep.  The 
practical  difficulty  which  would  stand  in 
the  way  would  be  to  discover  the  horns 
at  the  proper  time  for  the  application  of 
the  caustic  potash.  We  can  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  horns  cannot  be  prevented 
from  growing  on  sheep  as  well  as  upon 
calves.  We  should  try  caustic  potash 
and  follow  the  same  rule  as  applies  for 
calves.  When  the  tip  of  the  horn  is  felt 
the  hair  and  wool  should  be  closely 
clipped  from  the  skin,  and  the  horn 
moistened  with  a  little  water  to  which 
soap  or  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have 
been  added  to  dissolve  the  oily  secretions 
of  the  skin  so  that  the  potash  will  more 
readily  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  horn. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  moisten  the 
skin  except  on  the  horn,  where  the  caus¬ 
tic  potash  is  to  be  applied.  One  end  of 
a  stick  of  caustic  potash  is  dipped  in 
water  until  it  is  slightly  softened.  It  is 
then  rubbed  on  the  moistened  surface  of 
the  little  horn.  This  operation  is  re¬ 
peated  from  five  to  eight  times,  until 
the  surface  of  the  horn  becomes  slightly 
sensitive.  The  whole  operation  need 
take  but  a  few  minutes,  and  the  animal 
is  apparently  insensible  to  it.  A  slight 
scab  forms  over  the  surface  of  the  bud¬ 
ding  horn,  and  drops  off  in  the  course  of 
a  month  or  six  weeks.  If  the  caustic  is 
allowed  to  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
skin  around  the  horn  a  sore  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  which  will  be  very  slow  in  heal¬ 
ing.  L.  A.  CLINTON. 


SOME  ANIMALS  THAT  REASONED. 

The  following  instances  that  have 
come  under  our  observation  go  to  show 
that  the  lower  animals  have  reasoning 
powers.  Our  little  Morgan  mare  Dolly 
Pet  was  driven  by  my  husband  from 
Waukegan  to  within  four  miles  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Ill.,  a  distance  of  120  miles.  A 
week  or  so  after  we  drove  to  Marseilles, 
from  there  crossed  the  bridge  over  the 
Illinois  River,  and  over  the  bluffs,  going 
down  the  river  to  Ottawa.  Dolly  or 
myself  had  never  been  in  this  section 
of  country  before;  ail  was  new  and 
strange.  She  often  looked  about  and 
whinnied;  when  we  would  speak  to  her 
she  seemed  to  feel  that  her  old  friends 
were  with  her.  After  our  visit  in  Ot¬ 
tawa  we  recrossed  the  river,  going 
back  on  the  other  side.  Dolly  wisheu 
to  turn  and  go  the  way  she  came,  and 
she  would  not  drive  free  as  usual,  until 
we  got  out  of  the  town,  when  she  took 
a  sharp  trot  and  kept  it  up.  We  were 
on  the  Chicago  road,  and  when  within 
three  miles  ci  our  uncle’s  we  turned  to 
the  right.  At  every  cross  road  she 
would  turn  her  head  and  look,  but  al¬ 
ways  looking  to  the  right.  My  husband 
noticed  it  and  remarked,  “Wonder  if 
Dolly  will  turn  right?”  At  each  cross 
road  he  gave  her  the  lines,  but  she  still 
trotted  on,  when  all  at  once  she  gave  a 


little  snort  cf  satisfaction  and  whirled 
us  around  the  corner.  “Is  she  right!” 
I  exclaimed,  as  I  did  not  know  one  road 
from  another.  “Yes,  she  is,  and  how 
did  she  know?”  Yes,  will  some  one  tell 
how  she  knew?  Born  and  brought  up 
in  Nebraska,  never  in  that  part  of  the 
country  before,  she  took  the  right  road 
and  when  we  came  to  Uncle’s  house 
from  the  opposite  direction  from  which 
we  left  it  she  turned  up  the  drive  with 
a  whinny  of  joy. 

Another  case:  My  husband  was  walk¬ 
ing  along  a  ravine,  and  crossing  the 
brook  was  a  foot  bridge.  As  he  came 
to  one  end  oi  it  he  saw  a  cow  starting 
to  cross  at  the  other  side.  She  looked 
up,  stopped,  backed  off,  and  stepped  up 
on  the  side  of  the  bank  and  waited  until 
my  husband  had  crossed,  then  she  went 
over.  She  reasoned  that  two  could  not 
cross  at  one  time.  When  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  I  saw  one  morning  a  little 
burro  on  the  railroad  track,  just  below 
my  window.  I  thought  nothing  strange, 
as  burros  are  so  numerous.  Soon  a  large 
black  dog  sprang  out  from  the  rocks  and 
began  jumping  around  the  burro,  nip¬ 
ping  his  heels,  and  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  get  him  off  the  track.  Soon  a  whistle 
and  a  train  came  around  the  curve.  The 
dog  was  frantic;  he  tried  to  push  the 
burro  from  the  track  with  h.s  paws 
against  the  animal’s  side.  He  barked 
and  finally  took  hold  of  the  donkey’s 
tail,  which  set  him  to  kicking,  and  at 
last,  just  as  the  train  was  almost  to 
them,  the  dog  got  the  burro  off  the 
track.  The  train  came  almost  to  a  stop 
and  the  trainmen  gave  a  cheer  as  the 
dog  stood  one  side,  panting  with  the  ex¬ 
ertion.  After  that  I  saw  the  two  often, 
and  was  told  that  they  were  insepar¬ 
able,  but  the  dog  seemed  to  care  more 
for  the  burro  than  he  for  the  dog. 

When  in  Nebraska  we  had  a  little  dog 
we  called  Cuub.  We  delivered  butter  to 
private  customers  in  the  city  every  Sat¬ 
urday.  Chub  generally  went  when  the 
team  did;  he  knew  where  each  customer 
lived.  Instead  of  going  with  us  from  one 
street  to  another  he  would  cut  across 
through  an  alley  or  yard,  and  when  we 
got  tnere  Chub  was  waiting.  He  was 
known  about  town  as  the  “butter  dog.” 
Some  animals  have  more  brains  and 
reason  about  them  than  some  humans. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa.  sirs.  e.  c.  Johnson. 


A  BIT  OF  HEN  HISTORY. 

We  built  a  new  henhouse  last  Fall, 
and  on  November  8  placed  therein  15 
old  hens,  some  yearlings,  others  of  un¬ 
certain  age;  and  85  pullets  hatched  dur¬ 
ing  April  and  May,  making  just  100 
birds  in  all.  All  the  pullets  were  from 
a  purebred  R.  C.  W.  Leghorn  cock  bred 
to  hens  of  mixed  blood.  They  have  been 
confined  to  this  house,  and  to  a  yard 
containing  about  one-sixth  acre,  ever 
since  they  were  first  put  in.  Ten  of  the 
hens  have  been  converted  into  pot-pie, 
none  have  a.ed,  leaving  90  at  present 
time.  The  egg  record  by  months  is  as 
follows: 


Nov.,  1899  . 

.  184 

May . 

Dec., 

1899  . 

.  538 

June . 

. 1,068 

Jan., 

1900  . 

.  964 

July . 

. 1,226 

Feb., 

1900  . 

. 1,155 

Aug . 

. 1,126 

Mch. 

,  1900  . 

. 1,321 

Sept . 

.  852 

April,  1900  . 

. 1,569 

To  be  sure  this  is  nothing  very  fancy, 
and  we  hope  to  better  it  another  year. 
We  did  the  best  we  knew  how  by  the 
hens,  and  they  did  fairly  well  in  return. 
Of  the  eggs  laid  in  November,  the  great¬ 
er  part  were  laid  by  the  old  hens,  but  a 
few  pullets  were  laying  from  the  start. 
This  year  we  shall  aim  to  house  the  pul¬ 
lets  about  November  1,  or  as  soon  as  se¬ 
vere  weather  sets  in.  Our  hens  did  not 
commence  moulting  till  very  late  this 
season,  and  indications  are  that  they 
will  not  have  their  new  coats  all  on  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks  yet. 

We  do  not  feed  any  of  the  condition 
powders  or  stimulating  compounds  to 
encourage  egg  production,  oelieving  such 
mixtures  to  ue  unnecessary,  expensive 
and  a  detriment  to  the  birds.  We  feed 
a  liberal  ration  containing  plenty  of 
animal  nitrogen, either  in  the  form  of 


skim-milk  or  animal  meal.  We  also 
make  it  a  point  to  furnish  plenty  of  suc¬ 
culent  food,  such  as  cabbage,  cut  roots 
and  clover.  We  are  still  very  young  and 
inexperienced  in  the  systematic  keeping 
of  poultry,  but  we  firmly  believe  that  ?5 
worth  of  hens  properly  cared  for  will 
yield  more  profit  than  an  equal  sum  in¬ 
vested  in  cow. 

You  can  put  us  down  as  members  of 
the  Apple  Consumers’  League,  and  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  everything  tending  to  improve 
the  condition  of  American  farmers  and 
farming.  R.  w.  r. 

Mill  Brook,  Conn. 


Profitable  Cows 

will  quickly  be  found  by  using  our 

ADJUSTABLE  DIAL 
HAND  SCALE 

Weighs  quickly  and  accurately  in  pounds 
and  twentieths.  Write  for  new  catalogue. 

Everything  for  the  Dairy. 

THE  DAIRYMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO., 

100?  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


I/CCD  TUCM  BT  IT  Hons  must  lay  all  year 
MLr  mem  A  I  I  I  ■  round  to  be  profitable. 
Feeding  plenty  of  roots  and  vegetables  will  do  it.  Our 

BANNER  JUNIOR  ROOT  AND  VEGETABLE  CUTTER 

cutaS  all  roots  and  vegetables  fast  and  fine.  Easily  con¬ 
sumed  by  chicks  and  ducklings.  Send  for  free  booklet. 

0.  E*  THOMPSON  k  SONS,  YPSI1.ANTI,  MICH. 


Corn-Fed  Hens. — We  have  had  the 
Brahmas,  which  we  consider  good  Win¬ 
ter  layers,  but  we  have  so  much  corn 
laying  around  in  their  reach  that  we  get 
a  pint  of  oil  out  of  a  hen,  beside  wh'at 
we  use  to  cook  her  with.  If  kept  com¬ 
fortable  and  not  overfed  corn,  but  given 
milk  to  drink  and  wheat  screenings  once 
a  day,  and  some  old  mortar  to  run  to,  75 
per  cent  of  hens  should  lay.  I  never 
noticed  any  regularity  about  hens  moult¬ 
ing.  We  had  more  eggs  last  Summer 
than  ever  before.  We  have  the  White 
Wyandottes,  some  Wyandottes  mixed 
witn  Brahma,  and  some  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  I  believe  in  the  dual  purpose 
cow,  also  hen.  We  think  the  White 
Wyandottes  are  the  stuff,  but  tne  roos¬ 
ters  are  bad  to  fight.  I  think  the  White 
Holland  turkeys  are  the  best  in  uhe  tur¬ 
key  line — the  Short-horns  of  the  poul¬ 
try  yard.  Nobody  ought  to  expect  many 
eggs  if  he  feeds  the  hens  every  time  he 
goes  near  them,  for  they  will  get  as  fat 
as  hogs,  especially  large  breeds  like  the 
Brahmas.  Our  poultry  have  the  range 
of  the  farm.  We  house  the  pullets  about 
the  time  the  snow  begins  to  fly.  They 
don’t  have  to  have  a  netting  fence  or 
the  care  Belgian  hares  do.  w.  h. 

Rennselaer,  Ind. 


Sharpen  your  own  Horse. 

THE  BLIZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT.Cazenovia.N.Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  *, 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettlos,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal* 
drons,  etc.  9T-J-  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  I1L 


Wo  Guarantee  Our 

lEZSEZN 
FEED  COOKERS 

;o  be  full  measure  and  full  value* 
Low  priced  but  high  quality.  Burn 
coal,  wood  or  cobs.  7  sizes — 15  to  75 
apis.  Cook  all  kin  da  of  feed, anything. 

Circulars  and  price*  free* 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  GO. 

It  Evans  St.,  Tecnmseh,  Mich. 


Root  Gutters  Pay.— I  have  cut  beets, 
potatoes  and  apples.  The  machine  cuts 
them  in  good  shape  for  the  stock  to  eat. 
t  am  cutting  apples  for  my  cow  now,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  choking  with  them. 
I  would  not  be  without  a  root  cutter  for 
twice  what  it  cost  me.  I  know  that  the 
best  way  that  potatoes,  beets  and  apples 
can  be  fed  is  to  cut  them.  t.  t. 

Genoa,  N.  Y. 

I  have  shoved  a  whip  stock  down  a 
cow’s  throat  to  knock  out  a  potato  time 
and  again,  with  no  benefit  to  the  cow, 
and  from  my  own  experience  can  honest¬ 
ly  say  this  to  all  interested:  If  you  want 
to  feed  roots  to  any  kind  of  stock  buy  a 
cutter;  they  only  cost  about  $8.  a.  h.  p. 

Clark  Mills,  N.  Y. 

I  have  used  the  Banner  root  cutter,  and 
am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  I  have  cut 
mangels,  carrots  and  potatoes.  The  ma¬ 
chine  cuts  all  kinds  of  roots  so  fine  that  it 
is  impossible  for  any  kind  of  stock  to 
choke  on  them.  No  man  who  grows  roots 
for  stock  should  be  without  one. 

Lake  Breeze,  O.  w.  g.  m. 

I  have  used  a  root  cutter  for  some  time, 
and  it  has  proved  satisfactory;  have  cut 
principally  turnips.  I  have  sliced  a  few 
potatoes.  It  works  all  right.  I  consider  it 
a  great  benefit  to  use  this  machine.  I 
grow  mostly  turnips,  beets  and  carrots, 
but  have  never  used  it  in  cutting  the  beets 
or  carrots.  I  feed  my  roots  to  cows  and 
sheep.  I  feed  meal  a  good  deal,  and  it  is 
much  nicer  to  use  it  on  the  roots  that  are 
uniformly  cut.  The  cutter  I  use  cuts  the 
roots  fine  enough,  so  that  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  cattle  being  choked.  I  would 
hardly  call  the  pieces  slices,  as  they  are 
not  the  same  thickness  all  through,  the 
center  of  the  piece  being  thicker  than  the 
edges.  w.  g.  r. 

Riverhead,  L.  I. 


The  Verdict 

The  jury  of  awards  at  the  Paris  Ex¬ 
position  pronounced  the  EMPIRE 
Cream  Separator  worthy  of  the 

Grand  Prize. 

The  thousands  of  dairy  farmers 
who  are  using  t  hese  machines  pro¬ 
nounce  them  the  most  profitable 
creaming  system  procurable.  Try  an 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator 

ten  days  in  your  own  dairy  and 
you  will  understand  and  appreci¬ 
ate  why  it  is  so  highly  honored. 

Write  for  further  particulars  and 
free  catalogue. 

U.  S.  Buffer  Extractor  Company , 
212  Orange  Street , 

Newark,  N.  J. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  "  and  “  Baby  "  Separators. 
First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sixes 

Prloea,  SBO  to  $800. 

Save  110  per  oow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CfilCAGC  I  NBW  YORK. 


SHARPLES 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

ALWAYS  THE  BEST. 

TWS  SHARPLES  CO.  P.  H.  SIIAKPLE8, 
Chicago,  UL  Vf  e.t  Cheater  Pa. 


Dairy  Sweepstakes  at  Iowa  State  Fair  of  1900 

^w°SfbvhusER  improved  u.  $.  SEPARATOR. 

i  .  ,  ,  .  West  Branch,  Ia.,  Sept.  28,  1900. 

.  J  purchased  a  r*o.  6  Improved  X  .  S.  Separator  a  year  aero  and  can  say 

7  it  is  a  grand  success.  Would  not  do  without  it. 

m  h*111  .?n  if'1  aver:*gc  8  cows,  and  have  made  enough  over  and  above  what  I 
na  e  with  the  same  number  of  cows  when  using  the  gravity  system  to  pay  for 

my  separating  outfit  in  one  year. 

1  exhibited  butter  made  from  U.  S.  Separator  cream  at  the  State  Fair  this  year 
and  received  Highest  Award,  including  Sweepstakes,  in  the  Dairy  Class  and 
premiums  amounting  to  $56.  WRIGLEY  SMITH. 

j|  For  lull  information  and  de- 

scripttve  catalogues  write  the  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 


“Why  do  you  name  your  pacer  China 
Egg?”  “It  can’t  be  beaten.” — Norris¬ 
town  Herald. 

“They  say  my  cousin  is  a  wonderful 
doctor.”  “You  bet  he  is!  I  swallowed 
a  nickel  the  other  day  and  he  made  me 
cough  up  $2.” — Chicago  Chronicle. 

When  disappointment  fills  your  cup, 
don’t  be  in  haste  to  drink  it  up,  just  wait 
a  bit,  the  truth  I  speak,  all  cups  are 
prone  to  spring  a  leak. — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

The  Lady  of  the  House:  “These 
vegetables  look  rather  wilted.”  The 
Grocer’s  Boy:  “Well,  they  ortn’t  to; 
they  been  sprinkled  ev’ry  mornin’  this 
week.” — Indianapolis  News. 

Doctor:  “Well,  I  consider  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  are  badly  treated.  See 
how  few  monuments  there  are  to  famous 
doctors  or  surgeons!”  The  Patient: 
“Oh,  doctor,  look  at  our  cemeteries!” — 
Gaiety. 

Lady:  “borne  weeks  ago  I  bought  a 
plaster  here  to  help  me  get  rid  of  rheu¬ 
matism.”  Druggist:  “Well,  ma’am,  I 
hope  it  did  u s  work.”  Lady:  “Yes;  but 
now  I  want  something  else  to  help  me 
to  get  rid  of  the  plaster.” — Boston  Bea¬ 
con. 

The  rooster  looked  at  the  hen  with 
his  head  very  much  on  one  side.  “And 
you  say,”  he  said,  “that  you  have  al¬ 
ready  raised  four  large  families  this  sea¬ 
son?  Really,  I  can’t  account  for  it.” 
“It  is  easily  accounted  for,”  said  the  hen, 
haughtily;  “I  belong  to  the  smart  set!” 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“Ugh!”  exclaimed  the  ripening  pump¬ 
kin,  for  no  apparent  reason.  “What’s 
the  matter  with  you?”  asked  the  wav¬ 
ing  corn.  “I  was  just  thinking,’  said 
the  pumpkin,  “if  I  should  ever  be  turned 
into  a  Jack-o’-lantern  I’d  be  sure  to  get 
a  little  light  in  my  nead.” — Philadelphia 
Press. 

“My  stars!”  ejaculated  a  traveler, 
who  had,  while  journeying  through  the 
Arkansas  backwoods,  stopped  at  a  log 
cabin  to  get  his  dinner.  “You  should 
not  let  that  child  play  with  that  loaded 
revolver;  it  is  a  terrible  risk!”  “Aw,  I 
dunno,”  replied  the  host  nonchalantly. 
“I’ve  got  about  fou’teen  mo’  childern 
around  the  place  somewhurs.” — Credit 
Lost. 

Mr.  G.  Ormandizer  (struggling  to 
carve  the  first  turkey  his  wife  has  ever 
cooked:  “Say,  Mary,  the  bones  in  this 
bird  are  thicker  than  a  shad’s — just  hear 
the  knife  grit.”  Mrs.  G.  Ormandizer 
(almost  crying  with  anxiety):  “You 
must  be  against  the  shells,  John.” 
“Shells?”  “Yes,  John;  don’t  you  re¬ 
member  that  you  asked  me  to  stuff  the 
turkey  with  oysters?”— Brooklyn  Life. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  V  V K  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  58  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W,  1NGERS0LL,  £46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COOK  BOOK  FREE 

Containing  325  Pages,  Over  2500 
Recipes,  Round  in  Cloth. 

TO  ALL  PURCHASERS.  Agents  make  25  Per 
Cent  Commission  selling  our  goods. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  TERMS. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO  , 

P.  O.  Box  290,  Dept.  R.  31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 

New  Feed  Mill. 

Special  Introductory  Price. 

SUNDRIES  MFGk  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind 


Made  in 
3  Sizes 


during  the  summer  is 
so  essential  that  no 
fanner,  dairyman  or 
others  should  he  with¬ 
out  our  Double 

Plow.  Cuts - — _  .....  . 

less  expense  than  any  plow  made.  Cuts  any  size  cake 
and  depth.  Will  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  two  days. 
A  child  can  operate  it.  Get  our  catalogue  and  prices. 
J0U.N  DOKbUl  A  SONS,  226  Well.  Street,  Milwaukee,  >Uw 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  an 
essay  on  Eloquence  said,  in 
speaking  of  a  man  whom  he 
described  as  a  Godsend  to  his  town, 
“He  is  put  together  like  a 
Waltham  Watch.” 

"  The  Perfected  American  Watch  ,r,  an  illustrated  book 
of  interesting  information  about  watches,  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request . 


American  Waltham  Watch  Company , 
Waltham,  Mass. 


The  New 

SMALLEY 

Cutter 

Why?  Because 

1st — You  vill  *ave  #0  to  50  per 
cent,  in  actual  feeding  cost  by 
cutting  or  shredding  all  dry  fodder 
fed  to  fttock. 

2nd — You  ■ecurc  equal  ratio  of 
train  in  dairy  producta. 

Our  Cutters  have  patent  Auto¬ 
matic  Self  Feed,  also  Corn 
Shredding  aud  Snapping  or 
Hulking  AttaelimeiitH  and 
solve  at  once  the  problem  of 
corn  field  economy.  Booklets 
“Silo  Sense.”  catalogues  and  in¬ 
troduction  prices  free  to  any  one 
naming  this  paper. 

Our  Adjustable  Wind’ Car¬ 
rier  ■will  bo  supplied  on  all  ma¬ 
chines  if  desired.  Elevates  any 
quantity,  any  distance*  any 
direction.  BEST  Silo  Cutter 
on  earth. 


Pays  as 
Big  for 
Dry 

Fodder 
Cutting 
as  for 
Silo  work 

Wo  also 
manufacture 

Grinding  Mills, 
Ear  Corn 
Crushers, 
Drag  a  Circular 
Saw  Machines, 
Root  Cutters, 
Corn  Shellers, 
Powers 
for  Operating. 


For  Pumping  or  Driving 
Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  or  other 
machines  re¬ 
quiring  light 
power  but  ab¬ 
solutely  steady 
motion, 

BUY  A 

“SUCCESS”  tYeaWwseer. 

It  has  ft  governor  which  regulates  the  walk  of  the  horses  to  a  nice, 
ty  and  delivers  an  absolutely  steady  and  even  motion  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  driven.  With  our  Back  Geared  Pump  Jack  it  makes  a  splen¬ 
did  pumping  outfit.  If  you  want  a  tread  power  for  any  purpose, 
buy  a  ‘*Su  ceeas,”  1,  2  or  S-horse.  They  will  deliver  more  power 
than  any  other  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  aud  strong  enough 
for  largest  horses,  etc.  More  about  them  to  our  large  illustrated 
catalogue,  and  about  our  Bweep  powere,  gasoline  engines,  windmills, 
fodder  and  ensilage  cuttere,wood  eaws,  huskera, steel  tanka,etc.  t  ree 

APPLETON  MJPO.  COl,  P  FARGO  ST..  BATAVIA,  ILU 


UflDCC  DfllVEDC  thbashbbs 
HUlfdC  rUVVClfdl  AMD  CLEANERS 

WOOD  SAW8. 


On*  A  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  fillTTFRC 
Tread,  Pat. Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  wu  I  I  Liu 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  A6R*L WORKS, Pottstown, Pa 

If.  L.  MAINE.  General  Agent,  Wlllet,  N.  Y 
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SAW  MILLS 


Manufactured  by  the 
Salem  lit  ox  Works, 
Salem.  N.  C. 


FEED  CUTTER  and  POWER 


'read  for  1,  2  and  3  Horee..^-^!®.  Separator,  Hand 
1  to  8  H  orse  and  Power  Com 

iweep  Power.  Saws, 

Catalogue  G  r  i  u  d  i  n  g 

*1  Mills.  3  to 

25  Horse 
Power  En¬ 
gines, 
Mounted  or 

_  _ _ _ _ _  Stationary. 

mu'uLVCIVinai  OA  rrnl„mv.  Po. 


borsea. 


Send  for 


HEEBNER’S  L.,p.nK.d  HorsePower 

with  Speed  Regulator, 

 For  1 . 2  &  3 


ENSILAGE  AND  DRY  FODDER  CUTTER 

with  Crusher. AlsoThreshers  and  Cleaners, Feed  Mills, 
Corn  Shellers,  Drug  and  Circular  Saw  Machines,  etc. 

HEEI3NCR  &.  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  U.S.  A. 


i nt nuoa 

CUTTER8 

cut  all  kinds  of  dry  feed  and 
ensilage  faster  and  with  leu 
power  than  any  other  cutter. 
Variety  of  sixes.  Cut  msny 
lengths  from  X  1°*  up.  Elevate  any 
required  distance  at  any  angle.  Write 
at  once  for  FREE  Catalogue  No.  80. 

The  E.W.  Rogg  Co.Sprlngfield.O. 


-e. 


In  the  old  days,  under  old  methods  of  feeding 
It  used  to  take  3  years  to  produceabeef.  Improved 
methods,  ground  feed,  etc.,  now  do  it  in  one 
year.  “Baby  Beef”  has  come  to  stay.  Better  buy  a 

SCIENTIFIC  GRINDER 

and  get  ready  to  make  your 
share  of  it.  They  crush  and 
grind  ear  com  shucks  on  or  oil 
and  all  kinds  of  small  grain, 
separate  or  mixed.  Send  for 
. ,  catalogue  R  Mailed  free. 

FOOS  MANFC.  CO. 
Springfield,  O. 


BUCKEYE 

Feed  Mills  & 
PowerCombined 

Notonly  grind  corn  and 
cob  ana  all  other' rains 
single  or  mixed,  but 
they  also  supply  power 
for  shelling,  cutting  fee^ 
sawing  wood,  pumping 
water,  &c.  at  the  same 
time.  Fast,  lar^e  capacity 
and  durable.  Send  at  once 
for  Catalogs  .Mailed  free. 

STAVKIt  C'ltlflAGE  CO., 

70th  aud  Wallace  Sit*.,  Chicago. 


NONE 

BETTER 

MADE. 


r  TANK 

WATER 

HEATERS 


HORSE  POWERS 
ALL  SIZES 
AMD  KINDS 


ruNFtot! 


if'  \  lfm  fMUKNMUA  f  ™i 

I  iM*  \  V  3TEE.L  A  WDOO  I  i||  |  j 

if  J3  I  M  TOWERS  V  mWi 

m  ^  **— <1  tanks  .i.e  a  « v  C_Wp 

9  m lines  WK 

You  are  not  petting  the  most  for  your 
money,  unless  you  know  about  the  bargains 
In  farm  implements,  vehicles,  harness,  etc., 
in  our  new  catalog.  It  is  bigger  and  better 


RYTHIKG  FOR  THE  FARMER 

AT  MONEY-SAVING  PRICES. 


PORTUrtO  A  SWILL  BODY  CUTTERS 
BOBS  ETU^l 


Farm  Wagon  Economy. 

The  economy  of  this  proposition  is  not  all  found 
in  the  very  reasonable  price  of  the  wagon  itself, 
but  in  the  great  amount  of  labor  it  will  save,  and 
its  great  durability.  The  Electric  Wheel  Com¬ 
pany,  who  make  this  Electric  Handy  Wagon  and 
the  now  famous  Electric  Wheels,  have  solved  the 
problem  of  a  successful  and  durable  low-down 
wagon  at  a  reasonable  price. 


□  This  wagon  is  composed  of  the  best  material 
throughout— white  hickory  axles,  steel  wheels, 
steel  hounds,  etc.  Guaranteed  to  carry  4,000  lbs. 

These  Electric  Steel  Wheels  are 
made  to  fit  any  wagon,  and 
make  practically  a  new  wagon 
out  of  the  old  one.  They  can  be 
had  in  any  height  desired,  and 
any  width  of  tire  up  to  8  inches. 
With  an  extra  set  of  these  wheels 
a  farmer  can  interchange  them 
with  his  regular  wheels  and  have 
a  high  or  low-down  wagon  at 
will.  Write  for  catalogue  of  the 
full  “Electric  Line”  to  Electric 
Wheel  Co.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  Ill. 


FARQUHAR 

VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 

SAW  MILL 


AND 


AJAX  ENGINE 


Rapid,  accurate,  strong  and 
simple,  with  large  capacity. 

Engines  on  sills  or  wheels. 

Strong  and  safe.  No  Far- 
quliar  Boiler  lias  ever 
exploded.  Send  for  catalog 
of  Portable  Engines, Shingle 
Mills,  Threshing  Machines, 

Stationary  Engines  and 
Boilers,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Implements 
generally.  A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  York.iPa. 


Dig  for  Oil  or  Gas. 

There  may  be  a  fortune  under  your  farm. 

It  is  easy  to  And  out  if  valuable  mineral 


underlies 
it.  The 
are  the 


DRILLINC 

_  .  _  _  MACHINES 

astest,  the  strongest  and  the 


cheapest  on  the  market.  No  springs  to 
break.  Wo  also  have  a  full  line  of 
supplies.  Our  lllsutrated  catalogue 
SENT  FREE  upon  application. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  0. 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Bend  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 
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"SOME  THINGS  WORTH  SEEING." 

THE  LARGEST  PEACH  TREES  KNOWN. 

Two  Giants  from  Maryland. 

Maryland  has  been  famous  for  the  quality  of  her 
peaches  since  the  marketing  of  her  first  crop  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  but  little  has  been 
said  about  her  orchards  or  indiviiual  trees.  Fig.  284 
pictures  Maryland’s  largest  peach  tree,  “the  pride  of 
the  Eastern  Shore.”  This  veritable  giant,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  looks  more  like  a  forest  tree  than  a  peach. 
There  is  some  doubt  about  the  variety,  but  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  of  a  Crawford  type.  It  is  located  on  Eastern 
Neck  Island,  in  Kent  County,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chester  River,  along  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  on  the  farm  of  Allan 
A.  Harris,  of  Chestertown,  Md.  I  took 
the  photograph  from  which  the  picture 
is  reproduced,  in  the  Spring  of  1899,  af¬ 
ter  the  severe  freeze,  when  the  tree  was 
in  its  twenty-sixth  year.  It  has  never 
missed  a  crop  of  peaches,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  bears  so  heavily  that  the  branches 
are  broken  on  account  of  the  brittleness 
of  the  wood.  It  has  passed  through 
many  severe  storms,  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  had  a  large  limb  broken  off,  splint¬ 
ering  one  side  of  the  trunk  to  the 
ground,  as  shown  by  the  fissure  in  the 
picture.  It  has  almost  healed  up,  but 
has  reduced  the  size  of  the  trunk  some¬ 
what.  It  is  still  healthy  and  vigorous, 
and  good  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  trunk  of  this  “monarch  of  the 
orchard”  is  78  inches  around  at  the 
ground;  or  in  other  words,  about  26 
inches  through;  this  would  be  about  the 
size  of  a  coal-oil  barrel.  One  of  its 
limbs  is  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.  Mr. 

Harris,  who  is  standing  by  the  tree,  has 
measured  it  carefully,  and  given  us  the 
following  figures:  Trunk  at  base,  six 
feet  six  inches  around;  one  foot  from 
ground,  four  feet  10  inches;  two  feet 
from  ground,  four  feet  four  inches;  2 y2 
feet  from  ground,  four  feet  three  inches. 

Crotch,  four  feet  eight  inches;  first  limb, 
two  teet  eight  inches  around;  second 
limb,  two  feet  four  inches  around;  third 
limb,  two  feet  one  inch  around;  fourth 
limb,  two  feet  five  inches  around.  There 
is  one  secondary  limb  on  this  tree  as 
large  as  most  10  and  12-year-old  peach 
trees.  These  figures  were  verified  by  the 
writer,  who  measured  the  tree  with  a 
steel  tape.  The  tree  stands  in  a  yard 
midway  between  the  house  and  barn, 
and  has  never  been  cultivated  so  far  as 
I  can  learn.  The  ground  is  void  of  grass 
and  packed  quite  hard.  The  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam  of  good  quality.  There  are 
also  several  other  peach  trees  in  what 
remains  of  an  old  orchard  back  of  the 
barn,  whose  diameters  approach  two  feet. 

With  the  above  facts  before  us,  and  after  making 
many  inquiries  about  large  peach  trees  still  standing 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  I  believe  we  can  safe¬ 
ly  say  this  is  the  largest  bearing  peach  tree  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  At  any  rate,  Mary¬ 
land  will  claim  the  championship,  until  positive  proof 
verified  by  photograph  and  figures  is  produced  from 
some  other  State. 

Fig.  285  shows  another  giant  of  lesser  dimensions. 
This  tree  is  also  in  Kent  County,  near  Pomona,  on 
the  farm  of  W.  C.  Townsend.  It  is  a  monster.  It  has 
a  limb  expanse  of  45  feet.  The  limbs  are  large,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  trunk  measuring 


64  inches  at  the  largest  part  near  the  branches.  The 
primary  limbs,  as  will  be  seen,  are  larger  than  the 
average  eight  or  10-year-old  tree.  It  is  of  a  Smock 
type  and  a  sure  bearer.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  slope 
in  a  lot  near  the  house.  There  are  several  trees  in 
this  orchard  varying  from  48  to  50  inches  around 
them.  The  photograph  was  taken  by  the  writer 
March  24,  1899,  after  the  freeze,  and  the  tree  was  full 
of  live  buds  at  that  time.  [Prof.]  w.  g.  Johnson. 

State  Entomologist,  Md.  Agr.  College. 

R.  N.-Y. — Prof.  Johnson  is  to  write  us  a  series  of 
articles  picturing  and  describing  some  of  the  remark¬ 
able  things  to  be  seen  among  the  fruit  orchards  of 


Maryland.  We  have  mentioned  some  of  the  reasons 
why  it  seems  to  us  that  the  upper  Allegheny  Moun¬ 
tains  are  destined  to  become  the  home  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  peach.  Prof.  Johnson  will  show  us  some  of 
the  orchards  and  methods  peculiar  to  that  hilly  coun¬ 
try,  where  the  land  is  not  only  set  on  edge  but  rubbed 
and  twisted  out  of  shape.  If  anyone  can  tell  of  larg¬ 
er  peach  trees  than  those  here  pictured  we  hope  he 
will  do  so.  What  can  California  show?  That  is  the 
country  of  big  things,  in  fruits,  flowers  and  farming. 
Can  the  Golden  State  beat  these  peach  trees?  In 
flavor  at  least  California  must  give  front  rank  to  the 
Maryland  peach,  which  remains  our  highest  standard. 


DO  BEES  INJURE  FRUIT? 

A  REVIEW  OF  SOME  CAREFUL  EXPERIMENTS. 

A  Strong  Case  for  the  Bees. 

Since  we  mentioned  the  lawsuit  between  two  brothers 
in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  over  bees  and  peaches,  several 
readers  have  written  accounts  of  their  experience  with 
bees.  Some  of  them  insist  that  bees  have  stung  or  in¬ 
jured  sound  peaches,  plums  and  grapes.  This  matter  is 
coming  up  in  the  courts,  but  we  give  here  a  review  by 
Prof.  Slingerland  of  some  experiments  conducted  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Aurora,  Ill.: 

A  house  was  built  16  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide,  and 
eight  feet  high  at  the  corners,  having  the  sides  part¬ 
ly  covered  with  wire-cloth,  and  large 
screen  doors  in  each  end.  The  house 
was  entirely  bee-proof,  and  was  made 
so  that  the  temperature  and  light  in  the 
house  were  substantially  the  same  as 
outside.  Along  the  sides  of  the  house 
were  built  shelves,  upon  which  fruit 
was  placed,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 
might  strike  the  different  varieties  in 
different  stages  of  ripeness  from  green 
to  dead  ripe.  Plates  of  ripe  peaches, 
plums,  pears,  grapes,  etc.,  were  placed  on 
the  shelves;  clusters  of  different  kinds 
of  grapes,  green  and  ripe,  sound  and 
imperfect,  and  such  as  had  been  stung 
by  insects,  were  suspended  from  the 
rafters  and  cross-ties  of  the  house.  Sep¬ 
tember  1  three  colonies  of  bees  were  re¬ 
moved  from  their  hives,  carefully  and 
quickly,  so  that  they  would  carry  very 
little  honey  with  them  when  transferred 
from  one  hive  to  another.  Two  of  the 
colonies  were  hybrid  bees  and  one  Ital¬ 
ian.  These  colonies  were  hived  on 
empty  combs,  and  placed  in  the  house 
with  the  fruit.  A  wood  stove  was  put 
in  the  house,  and  for  a  number  of  hours 
each  day  a  high  temperature  was  main¬ 
tained.  The  physical  conditions  which 
would  ordinarily  prevail  in  nature  dur¬ 
ing  a  protracted  and  severe  drought 
were  artificially  produced  and  steadily 
maintained.  The  bees  were  brought  to 
the  stages  of  hunger,  thirst  and  starva¬ 
tion  by  these  artificial  conditions. 

Every  inducement  and  opportunity 
was  afforded  the  bees  to  satisfy  their 
hunger  and  thirst  by  attacking  the  fruit 
exposed.  They  daily  visited  the  fruit 
in  great  numbers,  and  labored  diligent¬ 
ly  to  improve  the  only  remaining  source 
of  subsistence.  They  inspected  and  took 
what  advantage  they  could  of  every 
opening  at  the  stem  or  crack  in  the  skin, 
or  puncture  made  by  insects  which  de¬ 
posit  their  eggs  in  the  skin  of  grapes. 
They  regarded  the  skin  of  peaches, 
pears,  plums  and  other  fruits  having  a 
thick  covering  simply  as  subjects  for 
inquiry  and  investigation,  and  not  ob¬ 
jects  for  attack.  If  the  skin  was  broken 
or  removed  they  would,  in  case  of  need,  lap  and  suck 
the  juices  exposed.  The  same  was  also  true  of  the 
grapes  if  the  skin  was  broken  by  violence  or  burst 
on  account  of  the  fruit  becoming  overripe;  the  bees 
lapped  and  sucked  the  juices  from  the  exposed  parts 
of  the  grapes  and  stored  it  in  the  cells  for  food.  They 
made  no  attempt  to  grasp  the  skin  of  grapes  with 
their  mandibles  or  with  their  claws.  If  the  grapes 
were  cut  open  or  burst  from  overripeness,  the  bees 
would  lap  and  suck  the  juice  from  the  exposed  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  grape  until  they  came  to  the  film  sep¬ 
arating  the  exposed  and  broken  segments  from  the 
unbroken  segments.  Through  and  beyond  the  film 
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PEACH  TREE  WITH  A  SPREAD  OF  45  FEET.  Fig.  285. 
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separating  the  segments  they  appeared  to  be  unable 
to  penetrate  the  outer  skin,  so  it  was  removed  from 
many  grapes  of  different  kinds,  taking  care  not  to 
rupture  the  film  surrounding  the  pulp.  When  these 
were  exposed  to  the  bees  they  continued  to  lap  and 
suck  the  juices  from  the  outer  film  until  it  was  dry 
and  smooth,  as  was  the  film  between  broken  and  un¬ 
broken  segments.  They  showed  no  disposition  to  use 
their  jaws  or  claws,  and  the  outer  film  as  well  as  the 
film  between  broken  segments  remained  whole  until 
the  pulp  decayed  and  dried  up. 

After  continuing  this  test  for  30  days,  using  such 
varieties  of  fruit  as  could  be  obtained,  20  varieties  of 
grapes  were  secured  from  President  Lyon,  of  the 
Michigan  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  grapes  ar¬ 
rived  in  excellent  condition.  Another  colony  of  Ital¬ 
ian  bees  was  then  placed  in  the  house  with  those  al¬ 
ready  confined,  for  40  days,  and  the  20  varieties  of 
grapes  were  exposed  upon  plates  and  suspended  from 
the  rafters  as  before.  The  conditions  naturally  pre¬ 
valent  during  a  severe  and  protracted  drought  were 
again  produced,  and  the  test  again  continued  25  days. 
The  result  was  simply  a  repetition  of  the  former  test. 
The  bees  showed  no  more  capacity  or  disposition  to 
offer  violence  to  one  variety  of  grapes  than  another. 
No  more  attention  was  given  the  thin-skinned  va¬ 
rieties  than  the  thick-skinned.  As  long  as  the  skin 
remained  whole  they  did  not  harm  the  grapes.  When 
the  skins  were  broken  by  violence,  such  as  by  cutting 
or  squeezing,  the  juices  exposed  were  appropriated. 
In  order  to  determine  the  size  of  the  opening  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  made  in  order  that  the  bees  might  injure 
the  grapes,  the  skin  of  the  grapes  in  several  bunches 
was  punctured  with  cambric  needles  of  various  sizes. 
The  puncture  made  with  the  point  of  medium-sized 
needles  produced  no  effect.  Neither  did  the  puncture 
made  by  the  sting  of  insects  when  ovipositing,  until 
the  blister  appeared  and  decay  had  progressed,  with 
the  development  of  the  insect  larvae,  it  was  found 
that  a  medium-sized  needle  might  be  passed  through 
the  grape  from  side  to  side,  and  the  bees  might  obtain 
no  juice  except  that  oozing  from  the  puncture.  Many 
erroneously  suppose  that  bees  sting  the  grapes.  But 
they  never  sting  except  in  self-defense,  or  in  defense 
of  their  homes.  At  times  when  bees  could  gather 
nothing  in  the  fields,  clusters  of  grapes  were  satur¬ 
ated  with  honey  and  suspended  in  front  of  hives  in 
the  apiary,  and  from  the  branches  of  trees  and  grape¬ 
vines  nearby.  Other  clusters  dipped  in  honey  and 
syrup  were  hung  in  the  house.  The  bees  thronged 
upon  the  grapes  until  the  clusters  looked  like  little 
swarms  hanging  to  the  vines  and  limbs.  They  lapped 
the  grapes  until  the  skins  were  polished  perfectly 
smooth  and  shining,  and  no  taste  of  sweet  could  be 
detected  by  touching  the  tongue  to  the  grape.  The 
skins  of  the  grapes  were  left  intact. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  propensity  of  bees  to 
steal  combs  containing  honey  were  placed  in  an  un 
occupied  hive,  and  the  bees  in  the  apiary  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  steal  the  honey  and  such  portions  of  the 
combs  as  they  could  appropriate.  Then  clusters  of 
grapes  dipped  in  honey  were  suspended  instead  of  the 
despoiled  combs.  The  bees  attacked  these  with  des¬ 
perate  earnestness,  apparently  determined  literally 
to  go  through  those  grapes.  The  clusters  were  left 
hanging  for  a  day  or  two,  until  the  bees  had  entirely 
deserted  the  hive,  and  an  examination  showed  the 
clusters  to  be  as  sound  as  when  placed  there,  and  the 
skin  polished  smooth  and  clean  as  before.  After  pass¬ 
ing  a  darning  needle  through  some  of  the  grapes  in 
several  clusters  of  different  varieties,  these  clusters 
were  suspended  from  the  top  of  comb  frames  by  us¬ 
ing  fine  wire,  and  were  then  placed  in  the  center  of 
strong  colonies  of  both  hybrids  and  Italians.  The 
juice  was  extracted  from  the  punctured  segments  as 
before,  and  the  perfect  grapes  hung  undisturned  for 
15  days.  They  appeared  to  have  kept  better  hanging 
in  the  hive  than  they  would  have  kept  on  the  vines. 

The  above  experiments  were  made  in  1885,  and  the 
next  year  were  repeated  with  two  colonies  of  Italian 
bees,  two  of  hybrids,  one  of  Caucasians  and  two  of 
Syrians.  Grapes  were  again  obtained  from  Michigan, 
and  some  of  the  bunches  were  dipped  in  syrup  and 
hung  in  the  hives  between  the  combs.  The  bees 
lappjed  and  sucked  all  the  syrup  from  the  skins,  leav¬ 
ing  the  berries  smooth,  and  not  breaking  the  skins. 
The  experiments  showed  that  honey-bees  are  not  only 
unable  to  penetrate  the  skin  of  the  grape,  but  they 
also  appear  to  be  unable  even  when  impelled  by  the 
direst  necessity  to  penetrate  the  film  surrounding  the 
berry,  even  after  the  skin  is  removed.  Grapes  so  pre¬ 
pared,  without  exception,  laid  before  the  hives  until 
dried  up.  Clusters  of  sound  grapes  which  were  hung 
between  the  comb  frames  in  hives  occupied  by  strong 
colonies  were  unbroken  and  sound  after  15  days’  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  hives;  the  skins  were  polished  smooth 
but  none  were  broken.  Again  the  entrance  to  several 
hives  containing  good-sized  colonies,  both  in  the 
apiary  and  in  the  wire-covered  house,  was  closed  by 
pushing  sound  grapes  into  the  opening  so  close  to¬ 


gether  that  the  bees  could  not  pass  through.  By  this 
means  the  bees  were  confined  to  the  hives  for  days  in 
succession,  not  being  able  to  break  down  and  remove 
the  grapes,  and  although  the  skins  of  the  grapes  next 
the  inside  of  the  hive  were  polished  smooth,  none  were 
broken  or  injured.  If  anyone  can  suggest  any  more 
exhaustive  experiments  than  those  detailed  above 
doubtless  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington 
would  be  glad  to  make  further  tests. 

M.  V.  SLLNGERLANI). 


WHAT  POWER  FOR  THE  FARM? 

GAS  ENGINES. — Probably  the  best  farm  power  is 
the  gasoline  engine.  But  circumstances  alter  cases, 
and  there  are  so  many  circumstances  to  be  considered 
in  the  employment  of  mechanical  power  upon  the 
farm  that  there  is  no  single  type  of  power  that  is  best 
under  all  circumstances.  The  gasoline  engine  is  eco¬ 
nomical  of  fuel,  is  ready  to  start  up  at  a  few  mo¬ 
ments’  notice,  makes  no  fire  risk,  takes  up  little  space, 
and  its  simplicity  of  construction  makes  it  less  liable 
to  get  out  of  order  than  most  makes  of  steam  engines. 
But  its  price  is  too  high  for  a  farmer  with  a  small 
business.  Besides,  on  the  dairy  farm  it  is  inferior  to 
the  steam  engine  from  the  fact  that  it  has  no  boiler 
to  furnish  steam  for  washing,  scalding  and  Pasteuriz¬ 
ing  purposes.  On  the  farm  where  there  is  plenty  of 
wood  for  fuel  the  gasoline  engine  is  unable  to  util¬ 
ize  it. 

STEAM  POWER. — Turning  to  the  steam  engine,  we 
find  that  the  first  cost  is  considerably  less,  that  it 
can  utilize  home-grown  fuel  if  desired,  and  will  fur¬ 
nish  steam.  It  takes  longer  to  get  up  steam  than  to 
start  a  gasoline  engine,  but  the  objection  is  not  really 
serious.  The  fire  risk  connected  with  it  is  a  serious 


DELAWARE  PLUM.  Fig.  286.  See  Ritualisms,  Page  754. 


objection,  although  the  spark  arrester  upon  the  smoke 
stack  is  claimed  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum.  Annual 
inspection  fees  and  repair  bills  are  expensive  for  the 
farmer  of  small  operations.  On  the  farm  the  steam 
engine  often  deteriorates  rapidly  during  periods  of 
idleness,  and  from  lack  of  that  careful  attention 
which  the  professional  engineer  gives  to  his  ma¬ 
chine.  A  farmer  doing  a  yearly  business  of  $2,000  or 
$3,000  or  less  can  hardly  afford  either  class  of  engine 
unless  he  has  surplus  capital  to  have  fun  with.  To 
the  larger  farmer  with  plenty  of  use  for  the  machine 
either  one,  well  chosen,  will  be  a  good  investment. 
It  is  a  great  temptation  to  a  Yankee  farmer,  whether 
West  or  East,  to  load  himself  up  with  an  interest- 
bearing  burden  of  machinery  above  the  real  needs  of 
his  business.  A  fascination  for  machinery  is  in  the 
blood.  It  was  Yankee  machinery  and  Yankee  ma¬ 
chinists  whom  Cervera  found  floating  about  the 
mouth  of  Santiago  Harbor  on  the  morning  of  July  3. 

HORSE  WORK. — This  fascination  for  machinery 
often  tempts  the  American  farmer  of  small  business 
to  invest  in  more  expensive  tools  than  his  business 
warrants.  A  horse  power  is  not  so  interesting  as  an 
engine;  but  it  is  very  effective  at  much  less  cost.  The 
first  cost  of  a  sweep  power  Is  about  half  the  cost  of 
tread  power,  but  it  will  develop  only  half  the  power 
with  the  same  animals,  and  requires  an  extra  hand  to 
attend  to  the  team.  The  sweep  power  must  stand  out 
of  doors  or  take  large  shed  room.  Out  of  doors,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather,  is  no  place  for  a  machine  of  any 
kind,  and  as  much  of  its  work  is  to  be  done  stormy 
days  the  exposure  of  the  team  is  also  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  The  tread  power  takes  up  small  space  under 
cover,  is  easily  moved  from  place  to"  place.  With 
proper  care  it  is  a  long-lived  machine,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  teaching  animals  to  work  in  it  is  not  very 
serious,  whether  they  be  bulls  or  horses.  Much  Win¬ 
ter  work,  such  as  cutting  dry  fodder  or  bedding  and 
sawing  wood  can  be  done  by  otherwise  Idle  horses  or 
bulls  overcome  with  ennui.  If  one  uses  horses  only 


in  a  tread  power  the  regular  smooth  tread  is  better 
as  the  horse  is  less  liable  to  stumble  and  the  bottom 
of  the  foot  is  at  its  natural  angle  to  the  line  of  the 
body.  But  if  bulls  or  other  barefoot  animals  are  used 
the  level-tread  style  is  better,  as  there  is  less  liabil¬ 
ity  to  slip.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
smooth-shod  horse  or  a  barefoot  bull  to  stand  up  in 
a  regular  tread  machine.  A  barefoot  horse  will  go 
very  well  in  a  regular  tread  machine,  as  his  bare  hoof 
holds  better  than  a  smooth  shoe,  and  as  he  will  not 
wet  and  grease  the  iags  like  a  bull.  A  sharp  horse 
will  catch  his  calks  and  stumble.  A  good  mud  calk 
makes  the  best  footing.  The  sharp  calk  and  the  new 
mud  calk  wear  out  the  lags,  however.  In  regard  to 
the  power  developed  by  a  two-horse  tread  power  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  run  a  five- 
ton-per-hour  silage  cutter.  But  a  two-horse  sweep 
power  would  not  do  it. 

THE  WINDMILL.— But  there  is  more  or  less  ex¬ 
pense  about  any  power  and  cutting  machinery,  and 
if  a  man  has  a  silo  of  much  less  than  100  tons  capac¬ 
ity,  and  has  no  other  use  for  power  it  will  not  pay 
him  to  own  his  rig  for  filling.  If  he  cannot  hire  this 
work  to  good  advantage  he  would  better  put  his  corn 
in  full  length.  It  is  no  great  trouble  to  take  out  the 
long  silage  if  he  will  cut  it  into  six-inch  or  foot 
lengths  with  a  hay  knife  or  broad-ax.  I  speak  from 
experience  with  both  long  corn  and  machine-cut 
silage.  But  we  have  omitted  to  speak  of  the  wind¬ 
mill.  Theoretically  the  power  windmill  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  best  all-around  power  for  the  farmer.  The 
single  theoretical  objection  is  that  it  cannot  be  moved 
from  one  barn  or  job  to  another,  but  must  have  all 
its  work  brought  to  it.  But  it  is  supposed  to  harness 
one  of  those  powers  of  Nature  which  has  generally 
escaped  doing  much  mechanical  service  on  land  and 
has  plenty  of  surplus  energy.  Practice  has  proven 
that  it  will  develop  splendid  power  when  the  wind 
blows.  But  wind  fails  for  power  purposes  on  land 
just  where  it  fails  in  moving  ships  at  sea.  Notwith¬ 
standing  its  economy,  commerce  could  not  afford  to 
wait  for  the  sailing  ship,  and  the  farmer  filling  silo 
with  a  gang  of  men  and  teams  doesn’t  take  kindly 
to  a  general  armistice  and  bivouac  on  the  field  when 
the  wind  stops  blowing,  but  the  wages  go  on,  and 
frost  approaches.  As  a  pumping  machine  for  filling 
water  tanks  probably  nothing  is  better  than  a  wind¬ 
mill.  For  cutting  fodder,  sawing  wood  or  grinding 
feed  in  Winter  when  one  can  afford  to  wait  and  take 
advantage  of  windy  days,  the  windmill  can,  no  doubt, 
be  made  to  serve  a  good  purpose  at  small  expense. 

Connecticut.  _  e.  c.  birge. 

A  "MULE  PLOW"  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND. 

About  four  years  since  I  wrote  you  for  advice  on 
how  best  to  subdue  a  stump  lot,  and  to  get  it  early 
into  pasture,  and  received  various  answers  from  your 
correspondents,  one  advised  blowing  out  the  stumps 
with  dynamite;  this  I  tried  by  placing  the  explosive 
under  the  stump,  making  a  hole  with  a  bar.  Good 
results  followed  when  the  stump  was  solid,  but  where 
a  cluster  of  stumps  surrounded  a  rotten  center  it  was 
a  failure.  The  surface  was  so  filled  with  fine  roots 
about  three  inches  deep  that  a  furrow  turned  by  an 
ordinary  plow  would  come  back  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  plowman;  then,  after  spoiling  two  or  three 
spring-tooth  harrows  I  sent  to  South  Carolina  for  a 
mule  plow  I  had  heard  commended  for  such  work. 
On  its  arrival  one  horse  was  attached  to  it,  and  with 
one  man  would  tear  up  that  tough  turf  of  about  one 
acre  per  day,  cross-plowing  the  acre  the  next  day. 
This  left  it  nicely  torn,  so  that  we  could  furrow  to 
plant  potatoes,  judging  that  a  hoed  crop  would  soon¬ 
est  subdue  it.  The  lot  contained  about  20  acres.  It  has 
nearly  all  been  planted  with  potatoes  and  seeded;  on 
five  acres  the  second  time  it  was  planted  last  Spring, 
but  the  crop  this  year  was  a  failure  on  account  of 
the  blight,  the  growth  ceasing  when  half  grown.  The 
potatoes  were  dug  early  and  the  land  seeded,  the  soil 
being  in  fine  tilth,  lvly  object  in  writing  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  to  recommend  the  plow  that  was  so  useful  in 
accomplishing  the  results  sought.  I  liked  it  so  well 
that  I  sent  for  a  second  one.  They  are  very  cheap 
considering  about  a  dozen  different  points  come  with 
them,  and  far  more  effective  for  the  worl:  named 
than  any  tool  I  know  made  in  New  England. 

Massachusetts.  chas.  e.  barker. 

Killing  the  Scale.— A  word  of  caution  concerning 
spraying  with  kerosene  and  water  to  kill  San  Jos£  scale; 
10-per-cent  mixture  from  Leggett’s  “Dewey”  is  by  no 
means  sure  death,  and  even  a  treatment  of  pure  oil  with 
foliage  on  has  shown  living  scale  afterwards.  By  this 
I  mean  it  will  not  do  to  spray  and  take  anything  for 
granted,  but  observe  closely  with  a  magnifying  glass. 
Perhaps  crude  oil  (petroleum)  would  show  more  effective 
result.  The  spray  as  above  is  very  fine,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  touch  every  portion  of  the  surface  in  one  or  two  ap¬ 
plications,  this  even  with  oil  alone  unmixed.  A  small 
tree  given  copious  dose  of  oil  with  brush  a  year  ago  upon 
a  bright,  dry,  Fall  day  shows  no  harmful  result  from  the 
oil  and  no  scale  has  been  seen  this  year  J.  w.  b. 

Massachusetts. 
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GROWING  AND  STORING  WINTER  SQUASH. 

Though  many  people  raise  Winter  squashes  for  their 
own  use,  but  few  have  gone  into  the  business  largely 
on  account  of  the  limited  market,  and  the  difficulties 
in  producing  and  storing  them.  One’s  first  attempt 
to  raise  Hubbard  or  other  Winter  squashes  is  not 
likely  to  be  encouraging.  He  plants  a  few  hills  in 
the  garden,  and  is  fortunate  if,  after  running  the 
gauntlet  of  bugs,  beetles  and  borers,  he  has  enough 
left  for  a  respectable  Thanksgiving  pie.  Where  large 
quantities  are  grown  they  cannot  be  marketed  at  once, 
and  provisions  must  be  made  for  storing  where  they 
can  be  kept  dry,  have  plenty  of  air,  and  nearly  an 
even  temperature — 50  degrees  being  about  right.  To 
get  these  conditions  a  special  squash  house  must  be 
built  where  a  fire  can  be  kept,  and  the  whole  thing 
watched  carefully.  This  industry  is  carried  on  to 
quite  an  extent  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  and  on 
Long  Island.  Mr.  A.  Van  Sicklen,  of  Jamaica,  L.  I., 
is  an  extensive  grower,  raising  at  times  5,000  barrels. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  first  to  build  a  squash 
house  in  this  country.  Mr.  Van  Sicklen  showed  me 
three  well-filled  houses.  The  squashes  are  stored  in 
racks  or  on  shelves  around  the  sides  and  through  the 
center  of  the  building,  the  idea  being  to  arrange  them 
so  that  no  large  bulk  will  be  together,  and  to  allow 
a  free  circulation  of  air.  A  fire  is  needed,  even  though 
the  weather  is  not  freezing,  for  squashes  will  not 
stand  much  chilling,  and  they  should  not  become  so 
damp  as  to  be  sweaty  on  the  outside.  Like  many 
other  branches  of  farming,  there  is  not  nearly  so 
much  profit  in  this  business  as  formerly.  Squashes 
have  sold  at  $6  or  $7  per  barrel,  but  $1  is  considered 
a  good  price  now,  and  at  present  they  are  selling  at 
50  to  75  cents.  After  deducting  the  labor  and  waste, 
there  is  not  much  money  in  them  at  this.  Mr.  Van 
Sicklen  plants  them  as  a  second  crop,  following  early 
potatoes  or  something  of  the  sort.  Plenty  of  manure 
is  needed,  so  that  they  may  make  a  quick,  strong 
growth,  and  have  a  fair  chance  for  life  in  the  race 
with  their  enemies.  Poultry  people  have  often  been 
disgusted  by  the  actions  of  young  turkeys,  which, 
without  any  visible  cause,  will  suddenly  conclude 
that  life  is  not  worth  living.  Squash  vines  will  some¬ 
times  act  in  the  same  way,  wilting  and  dying  all  at 
once.  Some  root  disease  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause, 
but  the  trouble  is  not  extensive,  and  the  exact  na¬ 
ture  of  the  disease  has  not  been  studied  out. 

w.  w.  II. 


SOME  FREAKS  OF  LIGHTNING. 

Lightning  is  still  one  of  the  most  uncertain  quan¬ 
tities.  Scientists  and  practical  men  have  studied  elec¬ 
tricity  until  they  can  do  almost  anything  with  it,  and 
calculate  with  the  greatest  accuracy  what  effect  any 
given  conditions  will  produce,  when  dealing  with 
what  is  known  as  dynamic  or  current  electricity.  But 
when  it  comes  to  predicting  the  visit  or  the  effect  of 
a  visit  from  electricity  in  the  form  of  lightning  the 
wisest  man  can  say  but  little  more  than  the  most 
ignorant.  It  was  said  for  a  time,  and  I  presume  is 
now,  that  the  electric  current  always  takes  the  path 
of  least  resistance,  and  for  aught  I  know  this  is  true. 
When  a  man  gets  his  barn  well  filled  with  new  hay, 
the  heated,  moistened  air  that  rises  in  a  column  from 
it  is  said  to  make  an  excellent  conductor  (compara¬ 
tively  speaking)  for  lightning  to  descend  directly  to 
the  barn  and  set  it  on  fire.  They  say  it  is  especially 
true  of  a  barn  situated  on  a  hill  or  elevation.  But 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  stroke  of  lightning  ignored  all 
the  barns  on  all  the  hills  around,  and  struck  the  barn 
of  a  poor  man  down  in  a  hollow,  with  trees  on  al¬ 
most  all  sides.  Trees,  being  green  wood,  are  supposed 
to  be  good  conductors  of  the  electric  fluid,  or  whatever 
the  stuff  is,  nobody  knows.  But  I  have  several  times 
known  of  its  omitting  to  follow  a  tree  tnat  seemed 
to  stand  in  a  very  accommodating  position,  and  striKe 
a  choice  cow  that  stood  only  a  very  few  rods  away, 
on  lower  ground,  and  in  the  open.  Once,  when  my 
father  was  returning  from  the  hayfleld  during  a 
shower,  he  was  passing  through  a  pasture,  his  course 
lying  parallel  to  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  woods,  and 
about  10  rods  from  it.  Lightning  struck  the  ground 
in  the  pasture  between  him  and  the  woods.  In  those 
instances  it  would  hardly  seem  that  trees  offered 
much  inducement  for  the  electric  current  to  deviate 
from  its  course,  if  such  it  has. 

Last  Summer  a  farmer  was  getting  a  load  of  hay 
from  the  field  after  a  shower  had  begun.  His  son,  a 
lad  about  12  years  of  age,  was  on  the  load  of  hay. 
There  were  trees  not  far  away,  but  the  lightning  paid 
no  attention  to  them;  struck  the  lad  on  the  shoulder 
and  followed  down  one  side  of  the  body,  and  then 
somewhere,  I  suppose,  but  no  one  knows  where,  for 
it  left  no  records  of  its  further  travels.  The  boy  was 
considerably  burned,  especially  on  the  body  under 
the  place  where  was  his  suspender  buckle;  also  the 
leg  opposite  the  trousers  pocket,  where  he  carried  his 
knife  and  a  small  wallet  having  a  metal  clasp.  The 


clasp  was  quite  firmly  melted  together.  As  the  elec¬ 
tricity  left  the  foot  it  took  the  trouble  to  split  the 
shoe  into  the  smallest  fragments.  The  boy  recov¬ 
ered  without  serious  results. 

A  curious  circumstance  happened  over  a  year  ago. 
A  farmer  went  into  the  house  and  laid  down  on  his 
bed  to  await  the  clearing  after  a  storm.  He  fell  asleep, 
and  while  enjoying  the  nap  lightning  struck  the 
house,  it  came  down  the  chimney,  went  to  the  bed 
and  threw  its  occupant  out  upon  the  floor,  changing 
his  position  so  that  he  lay  on  the  floor  with  his  head 
toward  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  leaving  him  uncon¬ 
scious.  After  a  little  time  he  regained  consciousness, 


FELLING  A  BIG  TREE  WITH  AXES.  Fig.  287. 

and  in  a  few  weeks  was  better  than  before,  for  he 
was  cured  of  rheumatism  that  had  troubled  him  for 
some  years.  I  hardly  think  this  a  safe  medicine 
though,  in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced,  n.  n.  l. 

BIG  TREES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Division  of  Forestry  of  the  United  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  issued,  in  Bulletin  No.  28, 
a  most  interesting  account  of  California’s  big  trees, 
from  which  we  reproduce  Figs.  287  and  288.  From  this 
we  learn  that,  in  point  of  age,  these  big  trees,  the 
giant  redwoods,  are  the  oldest  living  things;  their 
majestic  beauty  is  unequaled,  and  they  now  exist,  un¬ 
der  natural  conditions,  only  in  10  isolated  groves  on 
the  west  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  and 
nowhere  else  in  the  world.  They  are  a  surviving  pre¬ 
historic  genus  of  trees  (the  Sequoias),  once  widely 
distributed  over  the  globe.  Before  the  glacial  period 


SMITH’S  CABIN.  Fig.  288. 

the  Sequoias  flourished  widely  in  the  temperate  zones 
of  three  continents.  There  were  many  different  spe¬ 
cies  in  Europe,  Asia  and  America.  When  the  ice 
fields  moved  down  from  the  north  the  vegetation  of 
that  long-distant  period  gave  way,  one  kind  after  an¬ 
other,  until  it  became  a  memory  only  represented  by 
a  few  fossil  remains.  When  the  ice  finally  receded, 
only  two  species  survived,  the  Big  Tree  (Sequoia 
Washingtoniana)  and  the  Coast  redwood  (Sequoia 
sempervirens).  The  Coast  redwood  exists  only  in  a 
narrow  strip  of  the  coast  range,  10  to  20  miles  wide, 
extending  from  the  southern  border  of  Oregon  to  the 
Bay  of  Monterey,  while  the  Big  Tree  exists  only  in 
small  groves  scattered  along  the  west  slope  of  the 
Sierras,  from  the  middle  fork  of  the  American  River 
to  the  head  of  Deer  Creek,  a  distance  of  260  miles. 


Most  of  the  groves  of  Big  Trees  are  privately  owned 
and  are  in  danger  of  destruction;  lumbering  is  rapid¬ 
ly  sweeping  them  off.  Forty  mills  and  logging  com¬ 
panies  are  now  working  on  them.  The  southern 
groves  show  some  reproduction  through  which  they 
may  be  perpetuated;  in  the  northern  groves  the  spe¬ 
cies  hardly  holds  its  own.  The  Calaveras  grove  was 
the  first  one  discovered,  having  been  found  in  1841  by 
John  Bidwell.  In  1853  one  of  the  largest  trees  was  cut 
down;  after  the  bark,  which  was  15  to  18  inches 
thick,  had  been  removed,  the  diameter  of  the  solid 
wood  was  25  feet.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  trees  was 
over  400  feet  high,  with  a  circumference  of  110  feet 
at  the  base.  The  tree  shown  in  Fig.  288,  Smith’s  Cabin, 
was  for  three  years  the  home  of  an  old  trapper,  An¬ 
drew  Jackson  Smith;  it  has  been  hollowed  out  by  fire. 
The  burnt-out  interior  is  16x21  feet.  The  age  attained 
by  these  big  trees  is  an  unsettled  question,  but  scien¬ 
tists  have  decided  that  their  average  rate  of  growth  is 
one  inch  of  diameter  for  every  12  years,  which  would 
make  a  tree  25  feet  through  3,600  years  old.  John 
Muir  says  that  these  trees  doubtless  live  5,000  years 
or  more;  barring  accidents,  they  seem  to  be  immor¬ 
tal,  being  exempt  from  all  the  diseases  that  afflict 
and  kill  other  trees.  It  is  saddening  to  think  of  the 
destruction  wrought  by  short-lived  man  upon  these 
giants,  which  have  defied  the  forces  of  Nature  for  so 
many  centuries.  The  lumbering  in  the  redwoods  is 
extremely  wasteful;  their  very  size  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  treat  them  like  ordinary  trees,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  has  been  unable  to  control  it.  In 
its  endeavor  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  some  of  these 
wonderful  trees,  the  Division  of  Forestry  has  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  some  difficulty.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  older  trees  has  rendered  the  chance 
of  survival  more  precarious  for  the  younger  ones.  It 
is  saddening  to  think  of  the  destruction,  during  60 
years,  of  so  many  specimens,  which  are  absolutely  un¬ 
equaled,  so  far  as  is  known,  by  any  other  trees  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

A  TALK  ABOUT  GRAFTING. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  among  so-called  pro¬ 
fessional  grafters  to  convey  the  impression  that  graft¬ 
ing  is  an  art  requiring  a  large  amount  of  skill  and 
practice.  While  to  become  expert  may  require  much 
practice,  and  a  fair  amount  of  mechanical  ability,  to 
become  a  good  grafter  requires  less  practice  than 
much  of  the  common  work  done  on  the  farm,  such 
as  digging  potatoes,  etc.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  farmers  and  fruit  growers  should  learn  to  do 
their  own  grafting,  and  especially  the  young  people. 
A  professional  grafter  often  cuts  his  scions  in  large 
quantities,  and  I  have  known  them  to  cut  many  hun¬ 
dreds  from  trees  whose  variety  I  was  sure  they  did 
not  know,  often  relying  on  their  own  overestimated 
ability  to  judge  of  the  variety  by  the  looks  of  the  tree. 
If  the  owner  does  the  work  himself  he  is  apt  to  take 
more  interest  in  the  future  care,  and  if  the  tree  is 
large  the  entire  top  should  not  be  changed  at  once. 

Grafting  is  one  of  the  things  that  should  be  taught 
in  our  rural  schools,  and  if  properly  done  the  chil¬ 
dren  always  take  a  lively  interest.  It  also  makes  an 
interesting  subject  for  institute  work,  and  I  always 
like  to  take  a  small  tree  and  do  the  different  methods 
of  grafting,  especially  whip  and  side-grafting,  show¬ 
ing  just  how  to  hold  the  knife  and  scion,  and  how  to 
use  the  other  tools,  which  cannot  be  shown  on  paper. 
Whip-grafting  can  often  be  used  on  large  trees  by 
inserting  in  a  small  limb  that  starts  out  of  the  large 
one  near  where  it  should  be  grafted,  and  not  cutting 
the  large  one  until  the  scion  has  made  a  start.  A  new 
beginner  will  often  make  as  large  a  per  cent  live  as 
a  person  with  more  experience,  as  he  is  apt  to  be  more 
careful  in  setting  the  scion  and  do  the  waxing  more 
thoroughly,  although  it  may  look  more  bungling.  If 
the  scions  have  been  carefully  saved  and  the  work 
properly  done  95  per  cent  of  plums,  pears  and  apples 
should  live.  While  one  cent  per  scion  at  time  of  set¬ 
ting  and  two  cents  to  insure  is  the  old  price,  the  work 
can  be  done  much  cheaper  on  all  but  very  large  trees, 
and  on  these  it  is  better  to  do  the  work  by  the  hour. 
These  remarks  refer  to  grafting  with  scion,  as  bud¬ 
ding  requires  more  skill,  and,  in  my  opinion,  should 
generally  be  left  to  the  nurseryman,  as  very  few  farm¬ 
ers  make  a  success  of  raising  their  own  trees. 

Lowell,  Mich.  _  l.  j.  p. 


Cold  Storage  Rooms.— The  making  of  barns  with  cel¬ 
lars  into  cold  storage  plants  has  often  been  tried,  and  as 
a  rule  with  unsatisfactory  results.  Some  of  these  changes 
have  occurred  under  my  own  observation,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  successful  one,  though  undoubtedly  they  are 
to  be  found.  It  would  be  necessary  to  remove  and  re¬ 
construct  the  whole  building,  do  away  with  the  cellar  en¬ 
tirely,  and  put  both  storage  and  ice  rooms  above  ground; 
that  may  be  the  intention  of  the  writer,  the  proposition 
is  not  perfectly  clear  to  me.  A  cold  storage  building  to 
be  a  good  one  should  not  be  a  remodeled  barn,  but  be 
built  from  the  foundation  up  as  a  cold  storage;  nothing 
else  would  satisfy  me  if  I  wished  to  be  sure  of  success. 

A.  W.  WILLIAMS. 
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Planting  Peach  and  Plum  in  Fall. 

8.  H.  W.,  Weston,  Mass.—  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  any  person  In  Massachusetts 
has  been  successful  in  setting  peach  trees 
in  the  Fall?  I  have  often  heard  that  stone 
fruit  should  never  be  set  In  the  Fall.  Many 
sayings  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
our  great  grandfathers  which  have  proved 
Incorrect,  and  as  I  am  too  busy  in  the 
Spring  taking  up  strawberry  plants,  If  I 
wait  till  then  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
trees  would  not  be  set  at  all. 

I  cannot  advise  from  experience,  but 
think  it  not  a  good  practice.  Three  years 
ago  I  bought  about  250  peach  trees  in 
the  r  ail,  and  heeled  them  in  for  Spring 
setting.  It  did  not  prove  a  success,  and 
I  shall  not  do  so  again.  Very  few  of  the 
trees  taken  up  in  the  Fall  did  well,  and 
about  one-third  of  them  died  entirely. 
A  few  trees  which  I  bought  the  next 
Spring  to  fill  out  the  lot  I  wished  to  set 
did  very  much  better.  I  think  that  the 
prejudice  against  Fall  setting  of  peach 
trees  is  well  founded.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  other  stone  fruits. 

M.  MORSE. 

I  have  known  of  some  peach  trees  hav¬ 
ing  been  successfully  planted  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  and  many  that  have  been  badly 
injured  when  planted  at  this  time.  If 
the  trees  in  the  nursery  are  well  ripen¬ 
ed,  so  that  the  lower  leaves  are  drop¬ 
ping  off  by  November  1,  and  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  to  be  planted  is  light  and 
not  too  much  exposed,  I  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  plant  during  the  first  half  of  No¬ 
vember,  but  would  not  plant  later.  It  is 
not  often,  however,  that  peach  trees  In 
the  nursery  mature  at  this  time,  and  I 
would  advise  the  general  planting  of  the 
peach  tree  in  the  Spring  only. 

[Prof.]  S.  T.  MAYNARD. 

Mass.  Agl.  College. 

I  would  not  advise  setting  peach  trees 
in  the  Fall  in  New  England,  but  I  have 
found  that  plums  and  cherries  can  be 
safely  transplanted  in  the  Fall.  When 
I  say  Fall  I  do  not  mean  so  late  that  you 
have  to  use  an  iron  bar  to  get  into  the 
ground.  If  deciduous  trees  (with  a  few 
exceptions)  were  taken  up  and  set  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  fall,  and  mulched  be¬ 
fore  Winter  sets  in,  there  would  be  less 
complaint  about  setting  trees  in  the 
Fall.  With  a  tree  set  at  this  time  the 
roots  will  begin  to  callus  and  form  new 
roots  at  once,  and  will  be  better  able  to 
stand  the  hot,  drying  winds  that  we 
often  have  after  tree  planting.  The 
peach  being  a  native  of  Persia,  a  warmer 
climate  than  New  England,  I  would  not 
advise  setting  in  the  Fall. 

GEORGE  CRUICKSHANK. 

The  Problem  of  Fall  Plowing. 

G.  R.  S.,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  F.-We  have 
had  a  very  dry  Summer;  no  rain  to  speak 
of  since  May  10.  Meadows  have  not  made 
any  second  growth,  and  other  crops  have 
suffered  nearly  as  much.  The  soil  must 
contain  considerable  available  plant  food, 
as  the  plants  have  not  been  able  to  use 
much,  because  of  lack  of  moisture.  Would 
you  advise  us  to  do  any  Fall  plowing,  if 
it  rains  enough  so  we  can  plow?  Would 
the  available  plant  food  wash  deeper  if 
plowed  than  on  unbroken  land?  There  will 
be  a  great  deal  of  land  to  plow  next  year, 
as  many  meadows  will  have  to  be  broken 
up,  and  it  has  been  so  dry  that  we  could 
not  plow  for  Winter  grain.  Many  pieces  of 
new  seeding  were  burned  up  and  will  have 
to  be  reseeded.  If  we  can  plow  some  this 
Fall  It  will  prevent  such  a  rush  in  the 
Spring.  We  generally  do  considerable  Fall 
plowing,  but  growing  plants  usually  take 
up  and  hold  the  available  plant  food. 

Ans. — There  is  without  doubt  some 
slight  loss  of  plant  food  where  land  is 
plowed  in  the  Fall  and  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  exposed  to  the  rains  of  Winter 
and  early  Spring.  But  this  loss  is  in 
many  cases  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  improved  physical  condition 
which  result*  from  the  weathering.  As 
a  rule,  land  should  go  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  with  some  cover  crop  growing  upon 


it.  But  in  many  cases  this  rule  should 
be  broken,  and  the  land  be  plowed  in 
the  Fall.  Where  there  is  a  large  area 
to  be  plowed  in  the  Spring,  and  the  work 
is  likely  to  crowd,  a  part  of  the  plowing 
should  be  done  in  the  Fall.  As  a  rule, 
clay  soils  are  improved  in  their  physical 
condition  by  being  Fall-plowed.  They 
may  also  be  very  materially  injured  if 
after  being  plowed  in  the  Fall  they  are 
harrowed  down  and  made  fine  on  the 
surface.  The  rains  of  Winter  will  cause 
the  particles  to  run  together,  and  by 
Spring  the  clay  soil  is  puddled  and  im¬ 
pervious  alike  to  water  and  air.  Fall- 
plowed  lands  should  be  left  rough  and 
uneven  as  left  by  the  plow.  If  potatoes 
are  to  be  planted  upon  sod  land  it  is 
usually  a  good  practice  to  invert  the 
sod  in  the  Fall.  The  improved  condi¬ 
tions  caused  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  sod  will  more  than  compensate  the 
slight  loss  of  plant  food  which  may  take 
place.  If  the  land  is  moderately  level, 
so  the  rain  which  falls  upon  it  does  not 
run  off  by  surface  drainage,  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  loss  of  plant  food  is 
very  great.  Undoubtedly  some  of  that 
which  is  most  readily  available  is  taken 
into  solution  and  carried  down  into  the 
sub-surface  and  the  subsoil.  We  believe 
in  cover  crops  most  strongly,  but  there 
are  occasions  where  we  can  make  the 
frost  and  rain  work  for  us,  and  these  oc¬ 
casions  should  be  improved,  l.  a.  c. 

Late  Sowing  of  Grass. 

J.  H.  R.,  Portland,  Me.— Is  it  a  good  plan 
to  sow  grass  seed  in  this  climate  so  late 
before  Winter  sets  in  that  it  will  not  ger¬ 
minate  before  the  following  Spring?  Where 
land  is  low  it  is  often  too  wet  to  sow  so 
early  in  the  Spring  that  it  will  grow  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  withstand  the  Summer. 

Ans. — If  the  grass  seed  is  sown  so  late 
in  the  Fall  that  it  does  not  germinate 
until  Spring,  no  harm  will  be  done.  If 
it  is  sown  early  enough  so  that  germina¬ 
tion  takes  place  and  the  young  and  ten¬ 
der  shoots  are  killed  during  the  Winter 
the  seed  wouid  better  have  been  left  in 
the  barn  until  Spring.  In  the  latitude 
oc  central  New  York  grass  seed  sown 
about  the  middle  of  September  usually 
makes  a  good  growth,  and  with  normal 
conditions  comes  through  the  Winter 
well.  At  the  present  time  we  should 
prefer  early  Spring  sowing  rather  than 
sowing  this  Fall.  n.  a.  c. 

Oak  Staves  for  Silo. 

L.  P.  P.,  Delhi,  N.  Y.— Will  Red  oak  make 
good  staves  for  a  silo?  How  large  should 
they  be  sawed?  Should  they  be  matched 
or  jointed?  If  sawed  now  will  they  be 
seasoned  enough  to  use  next  Summer? 
How  many  tons  will  a  silo  hold  when  12 
feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  deep? 

Ans. — We  know  of  one  stave  silo  in 
which  the  staves  were  of  oak.  The 
staves  warped  so  that  the  silo  had  to  be 
taken  down.  They  were  not  cured  be¬ 
fore  being  put  in  place,  and  thus  they 
probably  were  more  obstinate  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been.  We  should 
prefer  good  hemlock  to  oak  because  of 
the  well-known  tendencies  of  oak  to 
warp  out  of  shape.  If  oak  is  used  it 
would  better  be  sawed  into  plank  one 
foot  wide  and  two  inches  thick.  The 
plank  one  foot  wide  will  not  warp  out 
of  shape  in  curing,  as  will  plank  only 
six  inches  wide.  When  ready  to  con¬ 
struct  the  silo  the  staves  should  be  split, 
making  them  six  inches  wide  by  two 
inches  thick.  With  oak  staves  the  round 
steel  hoop  should  be  used,  and  not  the 
woven  wire  fencing.  In  building  stave 
silos  it  is  better  not  to  have  the  staves 
tongued  and  grooved.  If  they  have 
tongue  and  groove,  when  the  silo  is 
empty  and  the  staves  dry  out,  as  they 
are  certain  to,  the  tongues  will  be  drawn 
from  the  grooves  in  places,  and  owing  to 
the  warp  in  the  staves  they  cannot  be 
made  perfectly  tight  again.  Beveling  is 
not  necessary.  We  make  this  statement 
not  as  a  matter  of  theory  but  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  actual  practice.  There  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  slight  beveling  of  the  staves 
could  it  be  properly  done.  But  if  over¬ 
done  it  were  better  not  done  at  all.  If 
sawed  now  the  lumber  will  be  in  good 
condition  to  use  next  Summer,  We  will 


give  a  simple  rule  for  calculating  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  round  silo:  Multiply  the 
square  of  the  radius  by  3.1416  and  mul¬ 
tiply  the  product  by  the  depth  in  feet  of 
the  silo,  and  this  product  by  40;  this  will 
give  the  approximate  capacity  of  the 
silo,  could  it  be  filled  to  the  top  with 
well-settled  silage.  In  practice  not  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  total  capacity 
of  the  silo  can  be  estimated  as  the  work¬ 
ing  capacity,  a  silo  12  feet  in  diameter 
and  30  feet  high  will  have  a  total  capac¬ 
ity  of  68  tons,  but  in  practice  only  about 
50  tons  would  be  put  into  such  a  silo. 

L.  A.  CLINTON. 

Big  Crop  of  Silage  Corn. 

J.  A.  H.,  Lampeter,  Pa.— I  noticed  In  the 
Issue  of  October  6  a  little  report  from  the 
Maine  Experiment  Station,  by  Prof.  Q.  M. 
Qowell.  He  says  that  he  grew  26  tons  of 
Sanford  corn  for  silage  per  acre.  As  we 
fill  a  silo  every  Fall,  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  under  what  conditions  and 
with  what  treatment  this  corn  was  grown. 

Ans. — While  1  do  not  regard  this  as  an 
excessive  crop,  it  was  a  very  satisfactory 
one.  There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
management  of  the  crop.  It  was  sod 
land,  gravelly  loam  soil,  with  manure 
from  cellar,  applied  in  March  and 
plowed  under  six  inches  in  June,  two 
days  before  planting.  The  land  was 
finely  fitted;  planted  with  Sanford  corn 
in  drills  2%  feet  apart,  about  one  plant 
to  every  eight  inches  in  length  of  drill; 
400  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  were 
applied  in  the  drills  at  planting  time 
and  400  pounds  more,  when  the  corn 
was  about  three  feet  high,  were  spread 
broadcast.  A  Breed’s  weeder  was  used 
before  and  after  the  corn  came  up,  and 
shallow  cultivation  continued  with  the 
cultivator  until  the  corn  was  pretty  well 
grown.  Most  of  the  stalks  had  two  ears 
each,  and  were  in  the  dough  stage  when 
cut  into  the  silo,  when  the  crop  was 
weighed  as  above  indicated. 

G.  M.  GOWELL. 


The  Carman  Grape.— In  reply  to  your 
request  for  reports  on  the  Carman  grape, 
I  have  to  say  that  my  experience  with 
that  variety  Is  limited  to  the  vine  re¬ 
ceived  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  Judging  by  that 
one,  the  vine  Is  a  thrifty  grower,  hardy 
and  fairly  productive.  The  fruit,  In  size  of 
berry  and  In  size  and  compactness  of 
bunch,  Is  between  the  Clinton  and  the  Con¬ 
cord;  the  quality  Is  medium.  If  It  has  any 
especial  merit  It  is  in  keeping  quality.  I 
think  It  ranks  with  the  best  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  J.  d. 

Elmwood,  Ill. 

Harvesting  Cow  Peas.— We  are  harvest¬ 
ing  our  cow  peas,  and  find  one  man  can 
pick  pods  for  about  two  bushels  shelled 
peas  In  a  day.  We  pick  In  large  baskets, 
and  dump  into  sacks  (fertilizer).  These 
are  dumped  on  the  barn  floor  and  left  to 
get  quite  dry,  then  shoveled  into  sacks  and 
pounded  with  sticks  (broom  handle),  then 
emptied  Into  fanning  mill  and  separated. 
Two  men  will  pound  out  and  separate 
about  30  bushels  per  day.  We  like  the 
Missouri,  one  of  the  Crowders,  much  the 
best;  It  Is  not  funny  work  harvesting  cow 
peas.  l.  j.  post. 

Michigan. _ 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 

October  Purple  Plum  Trees. 

The  best  of  all  of  Mr.  Burbank's  Plums.  We  offer 
a  large  stock  of  fine  trees,  one  and  two  years  old 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS.  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


Apple  Seedlings. 

We  offer  the  following  grades: 
First-class,  3-16  Inch  and  up,  straights. 

Second  class,  2-16  to  3-16  inch,  straights. 

Branched,  3-16  Inch  and  up. 

These  Seedlings  are  equal  to  any  on  the  market, 
and  offered  at  reasonable  prices.  We  also  have 
a  large  stock  of  Root  Grafts.  Address 

F.  S.  PHOENIX,  15 looming! on.  Ill 


ForestTrees.  Forest  Trees. 

Sugar.  Norway.  Sycamore,  Silverleaf,  and  other 
Maples  by  the  1,000  or  10,000.  Also  Lindens,  Poplars, 
Elms,  Willows,  Mountain  Ash,  Birch,  etc.,  in  large 
quantities,  and  Shrubbery  by  the  acre.  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  trees  from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS.  New  Canaan.  Ct. 


Special  Sale. 

In  order  to  increase  Fall  Planting,  and 
reduce  a  large  stock  of  Extra  Fine  Fruit 
Trees,  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio,  are 
having  a  SPECIAL  THIRTY  DAYS’ 
SALE  of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  and  Berry  Plants 
of  all  kinds,  at  very  low  prices  A  large 
number  of  our  readers  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  Thirty  Days’  Sale,  both 
for  Fall  and  Spring  Planting.  Write 
them  for  prices. 


D  A1  |)W1Y— York  imperial,  three  years.  One.  Price 
DnLlMI  Ill  list  free.  C.  D.  Wenger,  Dayton.  Va. 


YORK  IMPERIAL  ™  KIEFFER. 

One  tree  to  a  carload. 

Business  trees  at  business  prices.  (They  are  bear¬ 
ers.)  Inducements  to  Peach  buyers  Let  us 
quote  you  on  your  want  list. 

WOODV1EVV  NURSERIES,  Box  UK),  Uriah,  Pa. 


■peach  Trees- — One  year  from  bud,  2  to  4c.  each. 
17  H.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley.  Del. 


200,000  Peach  Trees. 

We  offer  a  choice  lot  of  Peach  trees,  growu  from 
Tennessee  pits.  These  trees  are  healthy  and  fine. 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS.  New  Canaan.  Ct. 


ADK  TREES  succeed  where 

ttp  Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

'  Fruit  Foot  Free.  Result  of  76  years'  experience. 

STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana,  Mo. ;  Dansville,  N.Y. 


•PQPPQ  at  Wholesale  prices.  Apple,  Plum 
|  V*CCO  and  Pears  at  $8  per  100.  Don't  buy  any 
kind  of  stock  until  vou  get  our  prices.  Catalogue 
Free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y 


Look  and  Read  This! 

We  save  you  money  on  all  kinds  of  FRUIT  TREES 
and  Plants.  Apple  Trees,  line,  at  $6  and  $10  per  100. 
Peach  Trees,  $2  per  100  and  up.  Send  us  fist  of  your 
wants,  and  ask  for  price  list. 

ERNST'S  NURSERIES,  Moscow,  Ohio. 


Paragon  Chestnut  Trees. 

A  large  and  fine  lot.  All  grafted  on  Paragon 
Seedlings.  Address 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 


Q|  CABB4GE.  New  Early  H.  Succes- 

r  LB  IV  I  d  sion.  Early  and  Late  Elat  Dutch 
Charleston,  Jersey  Wakefield,  etc.  $1  per  1,000  :  75c 
per  10,000.  LETTUCE.- Big  Boston,  Boston  Mar¬ 
ket,  White  Loaf.  Tennis  Bail,  etc.  $1  per  1,000  ;  7fc 
per  10,000  Cash  with  order. 

J.S.  LINTHICOM.  Woodwardville,  Md. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

FULL  LIST.  PURE  STOCK. 

We  want  good  reliable  Agents  to  take  orders. 
LIBERAL  COMMISSIONS.  Address 
LECLARE  &  MANNING.  Farm  Seeds,  Brighton,  N.Y. 


1  am  now  booking  orders  for 

LUCRETIA  DEWBERRY  PLANTS 

I  grow  sixty  acres  of  this  truit  for  market  and  find 
it  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  small  fruits.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  in  growing  so  many  for  market,  i  have  a 
verv  fine  lot  of  plants  fno  finer  can  be  produced), 
which  1  am  selling  for  from  one-third  to  one-half 
less  than  most  nurserymen  offer  them,  and  I  could 
not  sell  at  these  prices  were  I  not  growing  them 
largely  for  fruit.  November  is  the  best  time  to  plant. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FaSI  is  the  Best  Time 

TO  PLANT  all  the  Trees,  Plants,  Vines  and  Shrubs,  both  Fruit 
and.  Ornamental,  that  are  listed.  See  our  Autumn  Catalogue. 

Send  for  it  at  once.  The  prices  are  right. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON , 

Orange  County  Nurseries.  Box  1,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 

For  $i  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Paragon 
i  Numbo  Chestnut  Tree  grafted,  worth  $2. 20.  Full  line  of 

Nnrcerv  fVrtifiratP  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS, 

t’  UloCiy  OLULlv.  v—  cl  LlllCclLc.  Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 


1 


THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  PAINBSVIEL.E,  OHIO. 

Leading  American  Nurserymen,  offer  one  of  the  Most  Complete  Assortments  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS,  ETC. 

4T  Years.  44  Greenhouses.  1000  Acres.  Correspondence  Solicited.  Catalog  Free. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER: 


When  to  Prune  Japan  Plums. 

F.  H.  TP.,  Keene,  N.  H.— Will  you  tell  me 
whether  I  can  trim  Japan  plum  trees  now, 
or  will  it  injure  them? 

Ans. — Fall  is  not  usually  the  time  to 
prune  plum  trees  of  any  kind;  not  that 
it  would  really  injure  then,  out,  in  the 
early  Spring,  when  most  of  the  cold 
weather  is  over,  one  can  see  whether 
there  is  any  damage  from  the  Winter, 
and  cut  back  accordingly.  However, 
there  is  more  time  to  do  the  work  now 
than  to  wait,  or,  if  there  is  any  other 
special  reason  for  doing  it  now,  it  will 
be  all  right  to  prune  Japan  plum  trees 
in  the  Fall  in  New  Hampshire  or  else¬ 
where.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Five  New  Apples. 

J.  II.  J.,  Waitsbtirg,  Wash.— I  give  below 
the  names  of  five  apples.  A  nurseryman 
here  is  praising  them  highly.  I  would  like 
to  know  through  your  paper  how  they  are 
for  quality:  Black  Ben  Davis,  Champion, 
Apple  of  Commerce,  Senator,  Delicious. 

Ans. — All  of  the  varieties  named  are 
new  and  untried,  except  by  very  young 
trees,  outside  of  their  native  localities  in 
Arkansas.  They  may  all  or  in  part 
prove  of  great  value,  and  I  believe  some 
of  them  will  do  so,  but  that  is  yet  to  be 
done,  and  it  would  be  well  to  only  plant 
them  in  a  small  way  and  with  a  view  of 
testing — not  at  once  making  orchards 
of  any  of  them.  There  are  some  differ¬ 
ences  among  pomologists  as  to  their 
names,  most  of  them  having  other 
names  that  have  been  adopted  by  the 
official  authorities.  These  latter  names 
have  been  given  in  The  R.  N.-\.  several 
times  within  the  last  year  or  two. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

How  Thick  to  Plant  Corn. 

J.  S.,  Jasper,  N.  7.— I  have  been  theorizing 
about  the  corn  crop.  This  is  a  cold  wet 
country;  the  land  stands  drought  remark¬ 
ably  well.  I  have  read  that  in  Nebraska 
they  only  plant  two  stalks  of  corn  in  a  hill 
3 14  or  four  feet  each  way.  We  plant  corn 
a  great  deal  thicker  than  that.  I  think 
the  average  is  as  much  as  five  plants  to 
t lie  hill,  3x4  feet,  and  silage  corn  Is  drilled 
from  22  inches  to  three  feet  apart  in  rows, 
and  from  one-half  to  one  bushel  per  acre 
of  seed.  I  think  it  runs  from  five  to  10 
tons  of  green  corn  per  acre.  How  far 
apart  should  corn  be  planted  on  our  hill 
land  for  a  yield  of  grain? 

Ans. — In  certain  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  only  one  stalk  of  corn  is  allowed  to 
grow  in  a  place  and  the  rows  are  from 
3*4  to  four  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Where 
corn  is  grown  like  this  the  stalk  very 
frequently  attains  a  height  of  15  to  20 
feet  and  the  field  resembles  a  cane 
brake  nearly  as  much  as  it  does  a  corn¬ 
field.  The  stalks  grown  to  such  a  height 
and  size  require  so  much  moisture  that 
if  they  were  crowded  as  closely  together 
as  we  crowd  the  stalks  in  the  North  they 
would  fail  to  mature,  and  would  make 
but  poor  returns.  It  has  been  found  that 
in  New  York  State  corn  can  be  grown 
much  thicker  than  it  can  be  in  the  South 
and  in  the  West.  'After  experimenting 
for  several  years  in  the  growth  of  corn, 
the  Cornell  University  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  adopted  the  practice  of  plant¬ 
ing  the  corn  in  rows  three  feet  four 
inches  apart  and  the  stalks  in  the  row 
20  inches  to  two  feet  apart  and  from  two 
to  four  stalks  are  allowed  to  grow  in  a 
place.  Where  corn  is  grown  in  this  way 
it  is  a  very  poor  season  when  10  tons 
of  forage  cannot  be  obtained  per  acre, 
and  the  yield  is  more  frequently  from 
14  to  18  tons.  In  many  places  corn  is 
grown  too  thickly,  it  being  planted  so 
that  the  development  of  the  grain  is  im¬ 
possible.  It  is  a  mistake  to  grow  corn 
in  this  way,  for  the  more  grain  which 
can  be  produced  the  greater  is  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  the  product.  If  corn  is 
planted  upon  land  which  is  somewhat 
porous,  and  which  dries  out  quite  read¬ 
ily  during  the  Summer,  then  it  should 
be  planted  farther  apart  than  when 
planted  upon  bottom  lands  or  lands 
•which  are  naturally  moist. 

Chas.  A.  Green  sends  us  a  specimen  of 
the  Banana  apple,  which  he  called  just  in 
the  right  condition  for  eating.  This  apple 
was  excellent  in  quality,  of  high  flavor, 
with  a  distinct  banana  taste.  It  is  also 
very  handsome. 


Garget  in  a  Cow. 

L.  II.,  Tallula,  111.— Is  there  any  perma¬ 
nent  cure  for  garget  in  a  cow?  We  have 
one  that  had  it  before  we  bought  her,  and 
lost  one  teat  by  it.  When  she  came  fresh 
again  she  gave  milk  out  of  all  of  them,  but 
every  few  weeks  the  milk  Is  thick  and 
the  cream  will  not  churn;  just  foams  up 
and  refuses  to  gather,  tastes  badly,  so  that 
we  give  it  to  the  pigs.  The  cow  is  well 
cared  for,  good  pasture,  clean  water  and 
a  little  corn  or  bran  every  day. 

Ans. — There  is  no  permanent  cure  for 
garget  in  a  cow.  In  fact,  one  attack 
predisposes  to  another,  so  that  a  cow 
that  has  suffered  from  inflammation  of 
the  udder  is  more  susceptible  to  cases 
that  are  liable  to  cause  garget  than  one 
that  has  never  had  inflammation  of  the 
udder.  Whe-  ever  one  or  more  quarters 
gives  thick  milk  bathe  with  hot  water, 
rub  dry,  and  then  rub  with  camphorated 
spirits.  Repeat  several  times  daily. 
Feed  on  a  light  laxative  diet,  or  give  a 
dose  of  salts  if  there  is  constipation. 

F.  L.  K. 

Mare  Overloaded  on  Grain. 

II.  S.  J.  (No  Address). — A  neighbor  recent¬ 
ly  lost  a  valuable  mare  through  the  ani¬ 
mal  getting  to  a  bin  of  wheat  in  the  night, 
and  eating  as  much  as  she  wanted.  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  there  Is  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done  in  a  case  like  this, 
to  save  the  life  of  the  animal?  The  mare 
mentioned  above  only  lived  about  15  hours 
after  she  got  to  the  wheat. 

Ans. — These  cases  can  usually  be 
saved  if  placed  at  once  in  the  hands  of 
a  competent  veterinary  surgeon.  Treat¬ 
ment  should  be  prompt  and  heroic,  but 
will  uepend  largely  upon  the  symptoms 
that  develop.  In  general,  a  full  dose  of 
salts  should  be  given  at  the  outset,  and 
followed  by  stimulants,  such  as  spirits 
of  ammonia,  ether  and  tincture  of  gin¬ 
ger,  and  repeated  every  two  or  three 
hours.  Rectal  injections  of  warm  soap¬ 
suds  every  hour  or  two  are  very  bene¬ 
ficial.  In  severe  cases  apply  hot  water 
or  mustard  poultice  to  abdomen.  Walk¬ 
ing  exercise  also  favors  action  of  bowels. 
Puncture  of  the  stomach  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  if  there  is  much  distension  to  draw 
off  the  gas.  f.  l.  k. 

Enlarged  Ankle  Following  Fracture. 

F.  8.  W.,  Addison,  N.  7.— A  five-year-old 
horse  had  bone  broken  in  left  forward  leg 
between  hoof  and  ankle  last  March;  had  a 
horse  doctor  set  it  and  kept  the  animal  In 
sling  six  weeks.  The  leg  now  is  swollen 
between  ankle  and  hoof.  What  can  I  do  to 
take  swelling  out?  The  hoof  does  not  seem 
to  grow  as  fast  as  it  should.  When  the 
horse  travels  he  puts  heel  on  ground  first. 
What  makes  him  do  it?  His  shoulder  has 
also  shrunk  in  somewhat;  when  he  walks 
he  does  not  appear  very  lame,  but  when 
he  trots  Is  very  lame.  Is  it  best  to  keep 
him  on  ground  or  board  floor? 

Ans. — Firing  in  points  with  the  hot 
iron  would  undoubtedly  give  best  re¬ 
sults.  Such  firing  should  only  be  done 
by  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon. 
Blistering  the  coronet  around  the  top 
of  the  hoof  will  stimulate  and  increase 
the  growth  of  horn.  The  shrinking  of 
the  shoulder  is  due  to  rest,  or  lack  of 
exercise  of  the  muscles  of  that  side  dur¬ 
ing  recovery.  They  will  probably  fill 
out  again  after  the  horse  has  fully  re¬ 
covered  and  been  exercised  for  some 
time.  Repeated  mild  blistering  will 
hasten  the  recovery  of  the  wasted  mus¬ 
cles.  A  good  ground  floor  would  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  board  floor.  F.  l.  k. 


Canker  in  Pouliry. 

I  have  lost  four  pullets  within  a  few 
days,  all  from  the  same  cause;  two  of 
them  fell  off  the  perch  at  night  dead,  and 
the  other  two  I  found  dead  in  the  hen¬ 
house.  I  opened  their  windpipes  and  found 
them  filled  with  a  granular  cheese-like 
mass  one-half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  valve 
of  the  throat.  Their  feed  has  been  corn 
with  a  little  soft  feed  for  a  change.  What 
is  the  disease,  and  what  is  the  remedy? 

Memphis,  N.  Y.  f.  r. 

The  trouble  with  F.  R.’s  pullets  is 
canker  filling  the  windpipe,  and  causing 
death  by  strangulation.  Canker  is  a 
form  of  roup,  commonly  called  dry  roup, 
and  is  in  this  case  caused  by  feeding  too 
much  corn.  While  corn  is  an  excellent 
food  it  should  be  used  with  care,  as  it 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  fat-form¬ 
ing  elements,  and  if  used  too  heavily  is 
sure  to  make  the  birds  feverish,  and 
cause  trouble.  There  are  a  number  of 
more  or  less  effective  remedies,  but  in 
all  cases  where  the  growth  of  canker 
has  become  thick  it  should  be  removed 
with  a  sharpened  piece  of  wood;  then 
moisten  the  parts  with  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  or  dust  with  powdered  alum 
Corn  should  be  withheld  entirely,  or  fed 
very  lightly,  for  a  few  weeks,  feeding 
two  parts  wheat  bran,  one  part  wheat 
middlings,  two  parts  ground  oats,  three 


parts  cut  clover  hay  and  one  part 
ground  meat.  Use  a  handful  of  salt  and 
one  quart  of  ground  charcoal  to  each 
half  bushel  of  feed.  See  that  they  have 
good  sharp  grit  and  fresh  water  to 
drink.  j.  e.  s. 


BITS  OF  BOILED-DOWN  FACT. 

I  can  buy  lime  refuse  that  has  been 
used  in  tannery  vats.  Is  it  good  for  any¬ 
thing? 

That  depends  on  how  much  lime  there 
is  in  it.  Such  samples  vary  greatly  in 
the  amount  of  water  they  carry.  The 
only  safe  way  to  buy  such  things  is  to 
send  a  fair  sample  to  your  State  experi¬ 
ment  station  and  have  it  analyzed. 

*  *  * 

How  much  is  corn  silage  worth  in  the 
silo  at  this  time  of  year? 

We  have  never  heard  of  but  one  case 
where  silage  was  sold.  It  bought  $3.50 
per  ton.  The  price  would  vary,  for  si¬ 
lage  is  not  uniform.  The  feeding  value 
of  good  silage  is  equal  to  about  one- 
fourth  that  of  good  clover  hay.  The 
silage  could  not  be  carted  away,  while 
the  clover  could. 


*  #  * 

I  send  specimens  of  second  crop  ap¬ 
ples  resulting  from  hailstorm  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  violence  on  August  29.  I  have 
some  chestnuts  and  pear  trees  in  bloom 
this  Fall  and  a  few  blooms  of  apples, 
but  never  before  saw  apples  that  had 
set  so  late  in  Summer. 

The  apples  were  as  large  as  hickory 
nuts.  The  injury  caused  by  hail  simply 
caused  the  dormant  buds  that  were  in¬ 
tended  for  next  year  to  develop  this 
year.  It  is  now  understood  that  fruit 
buds  are  often  produced  nearly  a  year 
in  advance  of  their  actual  development 
into  fruit. 

*  *  * 

Is  it  true  that  our  exports  of  liquors 
are  increasing? 

Here  are  the  figures  for  the  nine 
months  ending  September  compared 
with  two  years  ago: 

1898  1900 

Malt  liquors  . $528,518  $1,680,345 

Whisky  .  249,203  910,844 

The  chief  increase  has  been  in  exports 

to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto 
Rico. 

*  *  * 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  way  to  clean 
paint  brushes  that  have  stood  a  good 
while  with  paint  in  them? 

You  can  soak  them  in  kerosene  or 
benzine.  Strong  soapsuds  will  take 
longer. 

*  *  * 

Would  chestnuts  succeed  planted  on  a 
bleak,  rocky  hillside,  exposed  to  the 

wind  from  the  ocean? 

It  is  hardly  the  place  to  plant  any  kind 
of  chestnut  trees,  on  a  bleak  hillside 
ocean  front,  exposed  to  the  winds  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
our  native  chestnut  trees  do  grow  in 
some  such  places,  but  they  do  not  flour¬ 
ish  there  as  they  do  in  more  protected 
places. 

*  *  * 

What  can  be  added  to  whitewash  to 
harden  tne  finish? 

Salt  is  often  used,  and  hydraulic  ce¬ 
ment  is  suggested.  The  amount  would 
have  to  be  decided  by  experiment. 

*  *  * 

How  much  floor  space  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  one  hen? 

In  some  experiments  at  the  Maine  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  with  Light  Brahmas 
and  Plymouth  Rocks  the  hens  naving 
about  eight  square  feet  each  gave  most 
profit.  In  that  country  there  could  be 
no  outdoor  exercise  in  Winter.  In 
warmer  situations  six  feet  might  an¬ 
swer. 


I 


The  Cost  of  Feed 


( 


hr 


STAB  MANFO.  CO. 


may  be  greatly  reduced  by  doing  your 
own  grinding,  especially  if  yon  use  a 

STAR 

FEED  GRINDER. 

{The  mill  with  the  short  sweep).  It 
nerer  choke6.  Grinds  ear  corn,  dry, 
damp  or  f  roxen.  Grinds  all  kinds  of 
grain,  singly  or  mixed.  We  mako 
power  mills  too.  Circulars  free. 

U  Depot  St.,  New  Leiiagtoo,  Ohio. 


DO  YOU  GET  UP 

WITH  A  LAME  BACK  ? 


Kidney  Trouble  Makes  You  Miserable. 


it- 


Almost  everybody  who  reads  the  news¬ 
papers  is  sure  to  know  of  the  wonderful 
cures  made  by  Dr. 
Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root, 
the  great  kidney,  liver 
and  bladder  remedy. 

It  is  the  great  medi¬ 
cal  triumph  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century;  dis¬ 
covered  after  years  of 
scientific  research  by 
Dr.  Kilmer,  the  emi¬ 
nent  kidney  and  blad¬ 
der  specialist,  and  is 
wonderfully  successful  in  promptly  curing 
lame  back,  kidney,  bladder,  uric  acid  trou¬ 
bles  and  Bright’s  Disease,  which  is  the  worst 
form  of  kidney  trouble. 

Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root  is  not  rec¬ 
ommended  for  everything  but  if  you  have  kid¬ 
ney,  liver  or  bladder  trouble  it  will  be  found 
just  the  remedy  you  need.  It  has  been  tested 
in  so  many  ways,  in  hospital  work,  in  private 
practice,  among  the  helpless  too  poor  to  pur¬ 
chase  relief  and  has  proved  so  successful  in 
every  case  that  a  special  arrangement  has 
been  made  by  which  all  readers  of  this  paper 
who  have  not  already  tried  it,  may  have  a 
sample  bottle  sent  free  by  mail,  also  a  book 
telling  more  about  Swamp-Root  and  how  to 
find  out  if  you  have  kidney  or  bladder  trouble. 
When  writing  mention  reading  this  generous 
offer  in  this  paper  and 
send  your  address  to 
Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.  The 

regular  fifty  cent  and  Home  ot  Swamp-Root, 
dollar  sizes  are  sold  by  all  good  druggists. 


MIGHTY  HANDY 

for  general  farm  work,  handling  pota¬ 
toes,  beets,  eoul,  lime,  manure,  is  the 

DIAMOND 

SCOOP  FORK. 

Does  not  bruise  vegetables.  Screens 
out  dirt.  Last  indefinitely.  10  or  18 
tines  with  fiat  points,  made  of  one 
piece  of  steel.  Ask  dealers  for  the 
lUuinund.  Send  for  catalogue 
farm  tools.  It  is  free. 
ASHTABULA  TOOL  CO., 
Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


LEGGETT’S  UK  WHALE-OIL  SOAP. 

FOR  SPRAYING  TREES. 

Destroys  San  Jos6  Scale,  etc.  Guaranteed  Best 
Quality.  Write  for  Prices. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Cyanide 

Guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.,  lor  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Add  Qas 

the  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  "A 
perfect  practical  remedy,”  says  Prof.  W.  G. 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 


MANUFACTURKD  BY 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 
No.  100  William  Street.  New  York. 


STEEL 

ROOEING' 


THE  ONLY 
TOOLS  YOU 
NEED. 


5000  Squares 

BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 


81.75 

1 


Bought  at  Receivers  Sales,  sheets  either  flat, 
corrugated  or  “  V  ”  crimped. 

Price  per  square  of  10  x  10  feet 

or  lOO  square  feet .  . . 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer  is  re¬ 
quired  to  lay  this  roofing.  Wo  furnish  FREE 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  lay  it.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No. 67 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  ns  at 
SHERIFF'S  and  RECEIVER’S  SALES.  _ 
••Our  Prices  are  ON  E'  HALF  of  others.” 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  35th  andiron  Sts  -  Chicago. 


SELECT 


YOUR 


GRINDER. 

All  first-class,  Sweep  or 
Power  Mills.  Grind  all  kinds 
of  grain,  for  stock  feeding 
or  family  use.  Our  new 
catalogue  A~6T  free. 
Agents  wanted. 

.ADAM,  JOLIET.ILL. 


on  grinding  mills  for  farm  uses  and 
custom  grinding.  Scientific  experi¬ 
ments  have  proven  time  and  again  that 
"  ground  feed  gives  20  percent  better  re¬ 
sults  than  unground,  so  it  pays  big  to 
do  your  own  grinding.  There  is  a  vast  diSference  in  grinding  and  in  the  durability  and 
economy  of  mills  and  it  will  pay  you  to  be  thoroughly  posted  on  grinders  before  you 
invest.  Send  forour  "Book  on  Mills.”  Our  French  Ruhr  Mill  will  give  you  the  best 
results  and  prove  most  economical.  Sent  on  trial.  Factory  Prices.  Established  1S61. 

NORDYKE  4  MARMON  CO..  Flour  Mill  Builders,  270  Day  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Keiffer  Pears. — This  is  the  season 
for  the  ali-pervading  Keiffer  pear.  The 
numerous  young  orchards  in  the  fruit¬ 
growing  districts  form  an  almost  domin¬ 
ant  feature  of  the  horticultural  land¬ 
scape.  The  upright  growth  of  the  trees 
and  the  glossy  foliage,  now  changing 
from  darkest  green  to  bronze  and  pur¬ 
ple,  is  unmistakable  when  once  known, 
and  the  undersized,  stone-like,  green 
pears  rushed  to  market  in  ever-increas¬ 
ing  quantity,  are  also  painfully  evident 
to  all  who  test  their  gritty  flesh  and 
washed-out  flavor.  Notwithstanding  the 
general  ill-repute  of  the  Keiffer  as  a 
table  pear  every  grower  knows  that 
fruits  fully  developed,  taken  from  trees 
not  permitted  to  overbear,  and  ripened 
gradually  under  cover,  are  most  accept¬ 
able  in  flavor,  being  rich,  tender  and 
juicy,  though  always  somewhat  coarse 
in  texture.  The  time  will  doubtless 
come  when  large,  well-colored  and 
ripened  Keiffers  will  be  in  demand  at 
the  fruit  stands  and  stores  under  their 
true  name,  and  not  as  now,  in  the  guise 
of  “choice  Bartletts,”  but  not  until  more 
care  is  used  to  produce  perfect  speci¬ 
mens.  Keiffers  are  now  quoted  at  about 
the  same  price  per  barrel  as  good  apples, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  cost  of 
production  is  much  less,  when  the  pre¬ 
cocious  and  heavy-cropping  character  of 
the  trees  is  taken  into  consideration 
Where  the  thousands  of  barrels  annually 
sent  to  market  go  to  has  always  been 
held  as  something  of  a  mystery,  but 
when  one  realizes  that  practically  every 
canning  establishment  packs  Keiffei’S 
under  the  name  of  Bartlett  the  wonder 
is  not  so  great.  Bartlett  pears  canned 
in  the  commercial  manner  scarcely  hold 
their  form  six  months,  while  the  Keiffer 
is  good  for  two  years  under  the  same 
conditions.  It  is  said  that  only  one  firm 
has  the  courage  to  put  “Keiffer”  on  the 
labels  of  their  cans  of  pears.  Surely  they 
are  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect  for 
their  honesty  and  the  missionary  work 
they  are  doing  in  raising  the  popular 
status  of  this  truly  valuable  fruit.  The 
Keiffer  pear  is  now  developing  a  new 
feature  of  value.  It  is  found  that  its 
seedlings  make  fully  as  good  stocks  as 
those  grown  from  the  imported  French 
and  Japanese  seeds,  and  their  use  is 
likely  to  increase,  as  the  seeds  can  now 
be  obtained  in  quantity  from  the  pack¬ 
ers.  The  Keiffer  and  other  pears  of  the 
Chinese  type  have  not  proved  successful 
as  stocks  when  top-worked,  but  for 
budding  and  root-grafting  the  seedlings 
are  very  good. 

The  Last  Flowers. — Frosty  weather 
has  held  off  so  long  that  much  color  yet 
remains  in  the  flower  border,  but  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Cannas  and-  geraniums  to  open 
after  the  long  and  chilly  nights  are  not 
very  successful,  though  the  foliage  is 
still  luxuriant.  The  pansies  that  sur¬ 
vived  the  Summer  heats  are  increasing 
in  size  and  vigor,  and  the  dwarf  snap¬ 
dragons  are  a  mass  of  crimson  and  yel¬ 
low,  but  the  flower  of  chief  interest  is 
now  the  Japan  Anemone  in  the  newer 
semi-double  varieties.  It  is  true  that  the 
hardy  Chrysanthemums  are  beginning  to 
flaunt  their  brilliant  colors,  but  they  are 
not  yet  at  their  best.  The  old  single 
white  Anemone  is  found  in  many  gar¬ 
dens,  but  has  been  generally  superseded 
by  Honorine  Jobert  and  Lady  Ardilaun, 
both  of  which  have  larger  white  flowers. 
A.  Japonica  elegans  is  pale  carmine  with 
the  usual  yellow  center.  The  plants  are 
tall  and  stately,  and  the  dainty  flowers 
with  their  long  stems  are  very  useful 
for  cutting.  They  like  rich  and  rather 
moist  soil,  and  should  be  well  watered 
in  dry  weather  if  a  good  bloom  is  ex¬ 
pected.  The  semi-double  white  varie¬ 
ties,  Whirlwind  and  Coupe  d’Argent,  are 


much  finer  and  more  lasting.  Whirl¬ 
wind  has  several  rows  of  petals,  giving 
the  flower  great  substance.  Coupe  d’Ar¬ 
gent  is  more  double  and  is  the  better  of 
the  two  in  flower,  but  appears  to  be 
somewhat  less  resistant  in  constitution. 
The  gem  of  the  Fall  Anemones,  how 
ever,  in  our  opinion,  is  Queen  Charlotte, 
a  new  semi-double  rose-colored  variety 
from  Germany.  The  plant  is  of  very  ro¬ 
bust  growth,  with  large,  nandsome  fo¬ 
liage.  It  is  much  earlier  than  the  old 
varieties,  the  flowers  commencing  to 
show  in  August  and  continuing  until 
freezing  weather.  They  are  three  to 
four  inches  across  and  of  a  most  pleas¬ 
ing  shade  of  silvery  pink.  The  intro¬ 
ducers  compare  the  color  with  some  jus¬ 
tice  to  that  of  the  lovely  La  France  rose. 
We  had  hoped  to  get  a  picture  of  a  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  specimen,  but  the  flowers 
were  stripped  by  a  sudden  gale  just  as  it 
had  arrived  at  the  most  perfect  stage. 
It  is  likely  that  further  progress  will 
be  made  in  the  development  of  these  de¬ 
sirable  hardy  plants,  as  their  usefulness 
is  being  more  widely  recognized. 

The  Delaware  Plum. — On  page  750  a 
belated  portrait  of  this  excellent  hybrid 
plum  is  given  in  Fig.  286.  Better-de¬ 
veloped  fruits  than  those  described  on 
page  642  were  afterward  ripened,  carry¬ 
ing  the  season  well  through  September. 
The  rich  quality  and  firm  flesh  of  this 
plum  should  gain  favor  for  it  wherever 
it  thrives  and  produces  well.  The  new¬ 
er  hybrids  will  have  to  be  very  good  to 
beat  it  in  flavor.  No  one  seems  to  know 
muen  about  the  bearing  qualities  of  old¬ 
er  trees  here  in  the  East. 

Remontant  Hypericums. — Several  of 
the  more  liei’baceous  varieties  of  St. 
John’s-wort,  including  H.  Moserianum, 
the  new  hybrid  Gold  flower  and  its  par¬ 
ents,  H.  calycinum  and  H.  patulum, 
bloom  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
Summer,  continuing  from  July  until 
early  Fall.  The  shrubby  species,  of 
which  the  hardiest  and  best  are  na¬ 
tives  of  this  country,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  rather  short  season  of  bloom  in 
midsummer.  The  herbaceous  species  ai'e 
shortlived,  and  generally  have  to  be  re¬ 
placed  every  three  or  four  years,  while 
the  shrubby  ones  are  quite  permanent. 
In  order  to  combine,  if  possible,  the 
qualities  of  permanence  and  freedom  of 
bloom  H.  aureum,  the  best  American 
species,  and  H.  Moserianum,  were  hy¬ 
bridized  together  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
in  1899,  and  some  of  the  resulting  seed¬ 
lings  bloomed  in  July  and  again  late  in 
September  this  year,  so  that  a  remon¬ 
tant  character  seems  to  be  assured,  even 
if  they  do  not  prove  to  be  constant 
bloomers.  The  young  plants  possess  the 
upright  shrubby  character  of  Aureum, 
but  the  flowers  are  larger  and  more  at¬ 
tractive.  w.  v.  F. 


WINTERING  CANNA  ROOTS. 

Many  amateurs  fail  to  understand  how 
easily  the  roots  of  choice  Cannas  may  be 
carried  over  Winter  in  an  ordinary  cel¬ 
lar,  if  kept  secure  from  frost.  Do  not 
wait  for  freezing  weather  before  taking 
them  up,  but  lift  the  clump  on  a  dry 
day,  soon  after  the  first  fi’ost.  Cut  off 
the  stems  within  three  or  four  inches  of 
the  ground,  and  preserve  all  the  soil 
that  adheres  to  the  clump.  Store  one 
layer  deep  in  flat  boxes,  filling  in  the 
spaces  with  loose  earth.  Remove  to  a 
rather  dry  and  warm  place  in  the  cellar 
or  dark  room,  free  from  frost.  They 
will  not  bear  actual  freezing,  but  are 
not  affected  by  prolonged  low  tempera¬ 
ture  if  fairly  dry.  They  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  occasionally  during  the  rest, 
and  moistened  if  they  show  signs  of 
drying  up.  They  should  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  dust  dry,  and  on  the  other 
hand  too  much  dampness  may  cause  rot. 
In  the  Spring  the  clump  should  be  di¬ 
vided  and  started  into  growth,  either  in 
boxes  or  pots  in  the  house,  or  planting 
can  be  deferred  until  the  ground  be¬ 
comes  warm,  when  the  tubers  can  be  set 
directly  where  they  are  to  bloom. 


Sweet  Apples. — Mr.  H.  M.  Stevens,  of 
Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  two  sweet 
apples  and  writes. 

Please  examine  and  tell  me  their  name 
provided  they  have  one.  I  suspect  that 
they  are  seedlings  and  consequently  name¬ 
less.  If  such  is  the  case  does  the  variety 
in  your  opinion  have  sufficient  merit  to 
warrant  a  nurseryman  in  introducing  it? 
My  own  opinion  is  that  they  are  the  best 
sweet  apples  I  ever  tasted,  but  as  this 
opinion  was  formed  many  years  ago  when 
I  was  a  ‘‘little  kid,”  I  am  afraid  it  is  not 
worth  much.  It  probably  is  like  one’s 
opinion  of  “mother’s  victuals,”  too  preju¬ 
diced  to  be  of  any  value. 

This  apple  is  probably  a  seedling. 
There  are  several  sweet  apples  of  the 
same  season  that  are  better,  such  as 
Bailey,  Ramsdeil,  Stark  or  T-  umbuil 
There  are  many  worse  apples,  but  we 
would  not  advise  you  to  have  this  one 
named  and  “sent  out.” 

A  Plum  Talk.— In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
October  13  a  correspondent  at  Clare¬ 
mont,  Va.,  asks  for  information  about 
the  Juicy,  Shipper,  Delaware  and  Hale 
plums.  The  first  thi’ee  varieties  fruited 
in  my  orchard  this  year,  but  the  Hale 
produced  nothing,  although  the  trees 
blossomed  full,  the  crop  being  destroyed 
by  a  late  frost.  Hale  plum  is  an  early 
bloomer,  which  is  a  great  fault,  as  the 
fruit  is  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  late  frosts. 
Juicy  is  a  vei’y  handsome  plum  of  a 
bright  yellow  color,  with  i’ed  spot  on 
one  side,  a  little  oblong  in  shape,  of  good 
quality  but  not  quite  so  good  as  Abund¬ 
ance,  and  not  quite  as  large.  The  trees 
are  late  bloomers  and  almost  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  Robinson  or  Pottawattomie, 
but  a  part  of  the  fruit  rots  on  the  tree 
befoi-e  ripening,  at  least  such  was  the 
case  this  year.  The  plums  are  very 
juicy,  perhaps  too  much  so,  and  should 
be  sevei’ely  thinned.  The  time  of  ripen¬ 
ing  here  is  about  August  25  to  Septem¬ 
ber.  Whether  they  would  sell  readily  in 
the  market  I  do  not  know.  Shipper  is  a 
large  d&rk  red  or  purple  plum  of  hand¬ 
some  appearance,  but  only  fair  quality, 
ripens  from  September  10  to  20,  and  a 
portion  of  the  fruit  rots  on  the  trees  be¬ 
fore  ripening.  Delaware  is  a  dwarf¬ 
growing  tree  producing  fruit  of  the  same 
color  inside  and  out,  as  Satsuma,  not  as 
large  as  that  plum,  but  of  better  quality, 
and  not  inclined  to  i'ot;  ripens  October 
1.  Its  fault  is  that  it  is  not  productive 
enough  for  market,  but  when  older  the 
ti’ees  may  be  moi’e  prolific.  It  will  not 
be  a  mistake  to  keep  enough  to  supply 
your  own  family.  These  four  varieties 
are  none  of  them  early  bearers.  Abund¬ 
ance  and  Burbank  fx-equently  bear  the 
next  year  after  planting,  but  Juicy  and 
Shipper  required  three  years,  and  Dela¬ 
ware  four  before  fruiting.  The  season 
has  been  very  warm  and  dry,  and  some 
fruit  has  not  been  as  large  nor  of  as 
good  quality  as  last  year,  and  more  dis¬ 
posed  to  rot  than  usual.  The  value  of  a 
new  variety  of  fruit  cannot  always  be 
known  until  after  a  trial  of  two  or  three 
yeai's.  e.  a. 

Norwich,  Conn. 


A  Penny  Spent 

in  building  a  warm  house 

is  a  Dollar  Saved 


in  heating  it  afterwards. 


will  make  it  wind  and  frost  proof ;  keep  out 
the  cold  of  winter  or  the  heat  of  summer.  Costs 
less  than  ic.  a  foot,  and  one  layer  is  equal  to  six 
of  rosin-sized  paper.  Send  for  free  sample  of 

CABOT’S 

Sheathing  Quilt. 

Agents  at  all  central  points. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

81  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Sudden  and  Severe 

attacks  of 


Neuralgia 


come  to 
many  of  us, 
but  however 
bad  the  case 

St. 

Jacobs 

Oil 

penetrates 
promptly 
and  deeply, 
Boothes  and 
strengthens 
the  nerves 
aud  brings 
a  6ure  cure. 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Designed  expressly  for  Farmers,  Thrashers,  Well- 
Drillers.  Simple,  Strong.  Durable — Absolutely  Safe 
Mention  this  paper.  Manufactured  by  The  Bing¬ 
hamton  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  V 


4Uuggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  #7.25 
with  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  11.00 

1  make  all  sizes  &  grades.  Send  for  cat.  giving 
instructions  for  ordering.  Special  Grade 
iVheetsfor  repair  work,  $5.50  ft  prepaid,  if  you 
write  to-day.  W.  It.  BOOB.  Centre  Hal)  l’» 


We  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.  Write  foe  Co tefcgue. 

daw  (til.)  dfetil  WM  fin. 


Save  50  Per  Cent 


by  building  your  own  fence 
with  a  SUPERIOR  FENCE 
MACHINE.  You  can  build 
any  kind  of  fence  you  de- 
sire  with  it.  Ask  your 
Btrg-  Hardware  Dealer  for  one; 
if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
»  we  will  send  one  on  receipt 

Of  price.  #4.75.  SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE 
CO.,  182  Grand  lllver  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SO  LONG  AS  OUR  MILLS 

are  outside  of  the  Trust,  shouldn’t  you  buy  PAGE 
FENCE  and  help  keep  them  out? 

L.  B.  Robkbtson,  Receiver, 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


MILLIONS  OF  ACRES 

fenced  with  them  this  year.  The  fences  that 
grow  more  popular  every  season.  Real 
saving,  service  aud  satisfaction  in 

Ellwood  Steel  Wire  Fences 

Fully  guaranteed.  Best  steel  and  galvaniz¬ 
ing.  If  you  can’t  find  our  local  agent  write  to 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 


1  nAiAiaiAiAiAiAAiAiAiAiAiAiAi*  1A1A1A1A1A 

i 


. A  lA.AiA.A.^ 


INCHESTE 

FACTORY  LOADED  SHOTGUN  SHELLS 


■  “New Rival,  99  “Leader,99  and  “ Repeater  99 

i  Insist  upon  having  them,  take  no  others  and  you  will  get  the  best  shells  that  money  can  buy, 

1  ALL  DEALERS  KEEP  THEM. 

',<y|T|v|v|T|T,Y|TlviT|e'|y|T,v|T|T|T,y,'v|v,yry|y,T,v|viiviT|Y,’f 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Tax  Time. — The  receipt  of  my  tax 
bill  just  before  election  caused  me  to  do 
some  figuring.  Here  are  the  items  of 
tax  assessment  for  $100: 


County  tax  . 35 

Bounty  and  interest . 039 

County  poor  . 019 

State  school  . 28 

Borough  purposes . 27 

Deficiency  and  interest  in  tax  cases...  .026 
Special  school  . 40 


Total  . $1,384 


That  looks  like  a  big  tax  on  farm 
property.  Hope  Farm  is  assessed  at 
$1,000  more  than  I  paid  for  it.  The  as¬ 
sessor  said  he  aimed  to  put  it  at  the 
true  value.  He  said  that  I  paid  less  than 
the  farm  was  really  worth,  and  that  the 
windmill  and  water  fixtures  have  in¬ 
creased  the  selling  or  real  value.  We 
have  no  State  tax  in  New  Jersey,  but 
our  local  taxes  generally  bring  the  total 
up  high  enough.  The  total  assessed 
valuation  in  our  borough  is  $207,000  in 
real  estate  and  $25,450  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  and  we  have  109  polls.  Our  old 
township  has  been  cut  up  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  divisions.  It  will  be  seen 
that  nearly  half  our  tax  is  for  school 
purposes.  I  don’t  complain,  although  we 
get  no  direct  benefit,  since  the  Madame 
teaches  our  little  ones  at  home.  Our 
poor  people  don’t  seem  to  be  richly  pro¬ 
vided  for.  It  takes  a  great  man  to  pay 
his  taxes  without  a  murmur,  and  say 
that  he  got  more  than  his  money’s  worth 
out  of  it. 

Warm  Places. — As  I  came  home 
through  the  low  places  I  noticed  the 
damage  done  by  frost.  The  groups  of 
Gannas  in  particular  show  old  Jack’s 
work  quickly.  The  big,  thick  leaves  are 
ci.i?p  and  dead  in  all  the  valley  gardens, 
yet  at  Hope  Farm  the  Cannas  were  in 
bloom  up  to  November  1.  On  the  top  of 
our  hill  there  were  potato  plants  nearly 
a  foot  high,  and  untouched  by  the  frost. 
These  plants  are  a  volunteer  crop,  which 
grew  from  a  few  tubers  left  in  the 
ground  at  digging.  The  frost  certainly 
keeps  away  from  the  hills.  We  can 
raise  late  sweet  corn  at  the  top  of  the 
ridge  that  ought  to  bring  two  cents  an 
ear.  Strange  to  say  these  ridges  are 
also  late  for  Spring  planting. 

The  Potato  Crop. — The  last  digging 
was  done  on  October  26.  That  is  late 
digging  for  our  country.  The  ground 
was  wet  and  soggy,  but  the  Hoover  dig¬ 
ger  shook  it  up  in  great  shape.  For 
last  digging  we  had  about  75  rows  of 
Rural  Blush.  The  bugs  got  at  them 
early  in  the  season  and  bit  them  down 
to  bare  stems.  Later,  the  grass  took 
possession  of  the  rows.  In  an  ordinary 
year  I  doubt  whether  I  should  have  dug 
them,  but  this  season  every  tuber 
counts.  So  we  ran  the  Hoover  through 
them.  To  my  surprise  one  end  of  each 
row  gave  a  fair  crop  of  salable  potatoes, 
while  the  other  end  gave  tubers  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut.  Why  was  this? 
The  seed,  the  fertilizer  and  the  soil  were 
all  the  same.  The  end  where  the  good 
potatoes  were  found  runs  up  to  a  thick 
wood,  which  throws  quite  a  dense  shade, 
I  noticed  that  the  plants  were  better 
near  this  shade,  and  I  think  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  bugs  prefer  sunshine.  I 
think  that  most  of  them  made  for  the 
open  field.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
others  have  observed  about  this.  There 
are  other  potato  bugs.  One  of  them  is 
failure.  Some  of  our  neighbors  have 
now  had  three  bad  crops  in  succession. 
It  is  three  strikes  and  out  with  them, 
and  they  will  quit  planting  potatoes. 
We  shall  keep  right  on. 

Tools  in  Winter. — The  Hoover  dig¬ 
ger  is  the  most  complicated  machine  we 
have.  When  it  came  out  of  the  battle 
with  the  rocks  it  was  badly  plastered 
with  mud.  I  feel  sure  that  15  per  cent 
of  its  value  would  be  eaten  up  by  rust 
if  it  were  left  as  it  came  from  the  field. 
It  will  be  washed  clean,  the  hind  shaker 
taken  off,  and  every  inch  of  metal  thick¬ 
ly  smeared  with  melted  tallow.  I  mean 
to  coat  all  our  working  iron  and  steel 
with  paint  or  grease.  This  will  fix  it  so 
that  rust  cannot  corrupt  it — that  is, 


when  we  get  it  safely  under  cover.  We 
take  the  tongues  out  of  the  larger  tools 
so  that  they  may  be  packed  in  closer.  1 
tell  the  Madame  that  something  of  tne 
same  thing  must  be  done  with  humans 
when  they  get  ready  for  a  Winter  on  the 
farm.  We  have  14  people  at  Hope  Farm 
and  in  order  to  pack  in  closely  and  com¬ 
fortably  we  must  take  out  all  the  tongue 
we  can  spare.  There  are  no  bones  in 
the  tongue, yet  it  will  fill  contention  with 
bones  until  it  rivals  a  shad.  I  am  afraid 
the  Madame  doesn’t  agree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  the  most  helpful  self-denial 
in  the  world  is  in  not  saying  the  things 
to  others  that  it  “would  do  us  good”  to 
say.  Coming  back  to  that  layer  of  fat 
on  the  ribs  of  the  Hoover — I  would  like 
a  fat  streak  on  the  ribs  of  every  mem 
ber  of  the  Hope  Farm  family  in  house, 
barn,  yard  or  pen — except  old  Jersey,  the' 
cow. 

All  Sorts. — We  fail  to  see  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Autumn  tints  on  the  leaves  this 
Fall.  The  frost  held  off  so  long  that  the 
leaves  seemed  to  mature  naturally,  and 
did  not  go  through  the  usual  beautiful 
changes  Now  that  frost  has  come  they 
seem  to  fall  all  together,  fairly  covering 
the  ground  before  they  are  blown  away. 

.  .  .  Our  rye  seeding  is  late.  One 
large  field  near  the  house  was  fitted  so 
as  to  sow  the  rye  the  first  week  in  No¬ 
vember.  This  is  late,  but  if  we  have  as 
favorable  a  season  as  last  year  it  will 
go  through.  .  .  .  We  have  about  the 
usual  proportion  of  small  and  soft  cab¬ 
bage  heads.  We  feed  them  to  all  stock 
except  the  cow,  but  they  are  best  for  the 
pigs.  In  fact,  I  am  buying  more  pigs  to 
eat  up  this  cabbage.  It  will  make  cheap 
pork,  and  we  are  well  supplied  this  year 
with  corn  to  “finish”  the  pigs.  Pork  is 
good  property.  There  is  a  good  demand 
from  local  butchers,  but  our  1,800  pounds 
of  humanity  will  care  for  a  large  quan¬ 
tity.  .  .  .  One  trouble  with  our  flint 
corn  is  the  grip  it  has  on  the  cob.  It 
hangs  on  for  dear  life  and  is  hard  tc 
shell.  The  younger  horses  can  get  it 
off,  but  old  Franko  has  a  job  with  it. 
Charlie  Chester  and  Billy  Berkshire, 
Jr.,  quit  their  stuffing  all  at  once.  I 
thought  perhaps  old  Major  had  read 
them  what  I  wrote  recently,  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  case  of  sore  gums 
from  eating  the  hard  corn.  We  began 
boiling  ear  corn  for  them,  and  they  are 
O.  K.  once  more.  We  shall  have  to 
grind  or  soak  this  corn  as  it  gets  harder. 

.  .  .  The  wise  men  tell  us  that  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  reseed  a  field  with  grass 
when  the  first  seeding  is  uneven.  There 
were  bare  streaks  and  spots  in  our  fields 
and  we  went  in  just  before  a  rain  and 
sowed  more  Timothy  seed.  The  bare 
places  have  now  just  about  disap¬ 
peared.  This  late-sown  seed  may  not 
live  through  the  Winter,  but  it  has 
started  well.  ...  I  have  never 
known  a  Fall  with  so  many  dull  melan¬ 
choly  days  as  we  have  had  this  year. 
Unhappily  most  of  our  Sundays  have 
been  of  this  character.  I  say  unhappily 
because  Sunday  means  more  to  the  Hope 
Farm  folks  than  it  does  to  many  coun¬ 
try  families.  When  people  get  to  the 
middle  years  of  life  they  can  hold  up 
both  hands  with  the  fingers  and  thumbs 
spread  out  and  realize  that  they  cannot 
hope  to  match  each  one  with  a  year  of 
work  equal  to  what  they  have  done  in 
the  past.  You  see  people  sometimes  get 
so  busy  on  six  days  that  they  crowd  all 
such  thoughts  as  this  into  Sunday — 
where,  by  the  way,  they  don’t  belong. 
Thus  when  Sunday  turns  up  a  dull,  gray 
day,  it  just  wrings  the  sap  all  out  of 
your  backbone.  What  a  blessing  it  is 
that  Steep  and  sunshine  will  bring  it  back 
again.  ...  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
confess  that  our  wood  pile  didn’t  hold 
out.  Aunt  Jennie  consumed  it  and  now 
calls  for  more.  We  have  nad  to  let 
pressing  work  go  unpressed  while  the 
men  cut  wood.  That’s  bad,  when  every 
farmer  who  reads  this  still  has  a  fine 
dry  supply  of  fuel  for  his  wife!  h.  w.  c. 


Keep  Your  House  Warmer  at  one-half  the  cost 
for  fuel  by  using  the  Rochester  Radiator. — Adv. 


A  FEW  GRAPE  NOTES. 

The  Eaton  grape  has  borne  some  very 
large  clusters,  as  well  as  berries  an  inch 
in  diameter.  When  fully  ripe  it  loses 
its  acidity,  while  its  superabundance  of 
juice  is  most  refreshing.  A  visitor  said 
his  first  impression  on  tasting  it  was, 
that  his  mouth  was  drowned.  Its  qual¬ 
ity,  however,  is  not  lasting  and  though 
worthy  of  a  place  in  all  collections,  it 
can  have  littie  value  as  a  market  grape. 

White  Mountain  grape  I  found  ripe,  in 
the  neighboring  town  of  Agawam,  on 
August  26.  I  shall  try  to  find  a  place 
for  a  vine  oi  this  variety,  and  displace 
the  Moore’s  Early,  which  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  and  is  in  demand  far  beyond  any 
merits  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  all 
the  years  I  have  fruited  it.  Unless  a 
family  wishes  to  have  more  than  a 
dozen  vines  the  number  of  better  va¬ 
rieties  will  not  have  been  exhausted. 

Campbell’s  Early  improves  with  age. 
We  have  fruited  it  three  or  four  yeais, 
and  until  this  season,  it  nas  not  im¬ 
pressed  ine  favorably.  It  ought  not  to 
be  called,  or  classed,  as  an  early  grape, 
though  it  begins  to  color  the  first  part  of 
August.  Becoming  black  -in  September, 
our  neighbor’s  children  were  encouraged 
in  their  helpful  way,  to  assist  in  dispos¬ 
ing  of  them.  Such  as  remained  high  out 
of  reach,  continued  to  improve  in  flavor, 
until  the  most  fastidious  of  our  family 
admitted  it  nad  characteristics  peculiar¬ 
ly  its  own,  which  have  advanced  it  sev¬ 
eral  points  as  a  promising  new  grape. 
We  question  the  size  and  fullness  of  its 
clusters  being  at  their  best  when  grow¬ 
ing  alone.  J.  w.  a. 


pno  GET  MORE  EGGS 
^  Your  Hens  MustBe 
Kept  Warm  and  Dry 


use 


NEPONSET 


RED 


ROPE  ROOFING 


To  keep  out  wind,  frost,  rain  and  snow 
from  Fowl-Houses  there’s  no  better 
low-cost  roofing  and  siding  than 
“Neponset.”  Contains  no  tar.  Given 
ati  occasional  coat  of  paint  it  will  last 
for  years.  Costs  about  a  cent  per  square 
foot.  Sold  by  dealers  in  rolls  of  ioo,  250 
atid  500  square  feet  respectively,  each 
roll  containing  necessary  tin  caps  and 
nails.  For  a  permanent  roofing  and 
siding  use 

Paroid  Ready  Roofing. 

Postal  hr i mis  Booklet ,  samples  of  “ Neponset  ” 
and  "Paroid,”  also  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


F.  W.  Bird 4 Son,  East  Walpole,  Mass. ; Chicago, 111. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper¬ 
ated;  168  pagecatalogue  contain- 
i  ng  in  formation  and  testimonial 

Bent  free.  CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  III. 


Webster’s  Dictionary. — We  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Com¬ 
pany,  Springfield,  Mass.,  a  copy  of  the 
new  edition  of  Webster’s  International 
Dictionary.  This  is  printed  from  new 
plates  throughout,  and  contains  25,000 
new  words.  Several  new  and  excellent 
dictionaries  have  been  issued  of  late 
years,  but  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  held 
to  Webster  as  its  authority,  and  we  wel¬ 
come  this  new  edition,  which  brings  our 
old  friend  up  to  date.  Great  care  has 
been  taken  in  the  revision  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  and  of  scientific  or  uncommon 
words. 


T 


||  ITAU  with  the  perfect, eelf- 
n  A  I  Ull  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher — the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  the  lowest  coat. 
GEO.  II.  BTAIIL,  Quincy,  III. 


I  NO  BETTER  INCUBATORS 

I  and  none  that  hatch  a  greater  percentage 
I  of  good  eggs  with  less  attention  or  at  leas 
expense.  Our  catalogue  PRINTED  IN  5 
LANGUAGES  tells  all  about  it — il lustra- 1 
]  tions,  descriptions  and  prices.  Sent  for  fie. 

I  DKS  9101NES  INCUBATOR  CO.f 
Box  90*  _  Des  Moines,  la.  | 


NURSING  MOTHERS 

want  Scott’s  emulsion  of  cod- 
liver  oil,  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception.  So  before  they  get 
to  be  mothers,  eating  for  two 
is  no  small  tax,  continued  for 
months. 

The  emulsion  not  only  is 
food  itself;  it  gives  strength 
for  digesting  usual  food. 

If  the  milk  is  scanty  or  poor, 
the  emulsion  increases  supply 
and  enriches  quality. 


We’ll  send  you  a  little  to  try  if  you  like. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York. 


1 

USE  IT  EVERYWHERE. 

A  Farmer’s  Paint 

1 

Best  for  the  farm  because  it  is  the  most 
lasting  and  costs  the  least. 

..ASBESTINE.. 

Any  one  can  apply  it.  Suited  to  anything 
that  you  can  put  a  brush  to.  Costs  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  oil  paint.  It  protects 
and  preserves;  destroys  all  germs.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  send  for  Color  Card  16. 
(white  and  1(5  tints). 

The  Alden  Speare's  Sons  Co.,  369  Atlantic  Av.  Boston. 

100  William  St.,  New  York.  9  Milwaukee  Av.  Chicago^ 

The  BEST  REGULATOR 

la  the  original  pattern  we  use  on  l he 

P  INELAND 

INCUBATOR. 

In  connection  with  It  we  hare  the 
most  scientific  method  of  venti¬ 
lation.  Catalog  free.  Send  for  it. 

Pineland  Incb.  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  P, 


BJB  Before  Buying  a  Mew 

Harness 

you  wilt  insure  the  best  re¬ 
sults  iu  quality  and  price  by 
sending  4  cents  in  stamps  for 
descriptive  catalogue  of  100 
styles  of  single  and  flouble 
Oak-Tanned  Lenther  Harne.it. 
Sold  direct  to  the  consumer 
at  wholesale  prices. 

THE  KING  HARNESS  CO.,  Mfrs« 
312  Church  St.s  OWEGO.  N.  Y. 


REE 

ululogue 

any  New 
yies.  ^ 


Guaranty 

with  every 
Cutter. 
Money  back 
if  not  as 
represented 

Cutters  are 
ready  to 
ship 


Special  Prices 
on  Robes  and 
Blankets. 


Consumers  Carriage  and  Mfg.  Co. 
233  S.  Desplaines  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


New  Feed  Mill. 

Special  Introductory  Price. 

SUNDRIES  MEG.  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind 


350  BU.  A  DAY 

with  the  Wolverine  No.  805  31  111.  Griuds 
ear  corn  and  all  other  gruln  line  or  coarse. 

Has  ahake  feed,  burrs  oi>eu  and  let  nails  or 
hard  substance  through.  FurnlMhed  with 
or  without  car  corn  crunher  and 
elevator*.  Made  in  3  sizes  for  2  to  15  h.  p. 

Can  he  run  with  power  wind  mill. 

CAPACITY  £uaranted  greater  than  any  mill 

-  made,  becausa  crusher  and  grinder  run  on  sep¬ 
arate  shafts,  relieving  all  friction. 

cuippcn  ON  TRIM  If  it  don’t  do  more  and  better  grinding  and 
-  isn’t  the  most  complete  mill  and  the  biggest 
barg  dn  you  ever  saw,  return  It  at  our  expense.  GO  kind*  of 
Grinders  for  all  knda  of  work. 

A!  SO  I  tars*  Powers,  tread  and  sweep,  Gasoline  Engines,  Wind 
u  Mills,  Tanks,  Pumps,  Feed  Cookers,  Scales  of  aU  kinds.  Send 
for  Free  latest  and  largest  implement  catalogue  ever  printed. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  53-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


LOTS  OFECGSMMSLOISOFJML 

If  you  can  double  the  eggs  you  double  the  money.  Green  Cut  Bone  is  the  only  thing  which 
will  double  the  egg  product.  It  is  tssily  secured,  easy  to  prepare  and  feed  and  is  cheap. 

MANN’S  NEW  BONE  CUTTERS 

are  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  in  the  poultry  business.  Cut  One,  fast  and  easy* 
Mttnn’H  Clover  Cutters,  Granite  Crystal  Grit  and  Swingingr  Feed  Trays  make  the 
business  profitable.  Catalogue  free.  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  iS  MILFOKD,  MASS. 
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The  peelings,  cores  and  other  refuse  of  apples  used 
in  making  apple  butter,  are  shipped  from  this  coun¬ 
try  to  Europe  and  Great  Britain,  where  they  are  made 
into  marmalade  and  wine.  Excellent  marmalades, 
beautifully  labeled  and  put  up,  come  back  to  this 
country,  under  various  names  and  descriptions,  whose 
origin  is  the  American  apple. 

* 

Prof.  Slingerland  makes  a  strong  argument  for  the 
bees  this  week,  but  “there  are  others.”  We  have  re¬ 
ports  from  fruit  growers  who  feel  sure  that  bees  have 
injured  their  fruit.  Let’s  give  all  sides  a  hearing. 
Some  of  these  practical  men  claim  to  know  positively 
that  bees  have  really  injured  or  destroyed  ripe  plums 
and  peaches.  Tile  R.  N.-Y.  believes  in  the  bee,  but 
we  don’t  care  to  wax  over  any  of  his  bad  habits. 

* 

The  silo  men  have  made  such  good  arguments  in 
favor  of  silage  that  many  have  concluded  that  feed¬ 
ing  dry  cornstalks  is  out  of  date  with  the  best  dairy¬ 
men.  The  response  to  Mr.  Wright’s  recent  article 
shows  that  this  is  far  from  the  truth.  We  are  be¬ 
sieged  with  letters  from  farmers  who  want  a  set  of 
machinery  for  cutting  and  crushing  dry  corn  fodder. 
This  year  of  short  hay  there  is  more  demand  than 
ever  for  something  to  utilize  the  stalks.  Our  scientific 
friends  have  talked  and  argued  and  pleaded  with 
farmers  to  save  the  stalks,  but  years  of  eloquence  and 
reasoning  have  not  done  as  much  as  one  dry  Summer 
to  elect  Mr.  Zea  Mays!  No,  indeed,  the  silo  men  do 
not  have  all  the  arguments  by  any  means.  The  dries 
have  a  strong  case  too. 

* 

Last  week  witnessed  a  frightful  disaster  in  New 
York.  A  great  building  stocked  with  chemicals  and 
explosives  took  fire.  Ordinarily  a  fire  in  New  York 
is  confined  to  the  building  in  which  it  starts,  but  in 
this  case  a  series  of  fearful  explosions  threw  the 
building  down  and  scattered  destruction.  The  writer 
saw  one  of  the  explosions.  A  mass  of  flame  shot  up 
350  feet  into  the  air.  Great  masses  of  stone,  brick 
and  metal  were  hurled  in  all  directions.  The  folly 
and  ci’ime  of  permitting  such  quantities  of  explosives 
to  be  stored  in  a  crowded  city  should  be  evident  to 
anyone.  Human  life  seems  to  be  considered  cheap 
enough  in  these  days  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  risks 
that  are  taken  with  it.  Two  sets  of  people  are  re¬ 
sponsible  in  crimes  of  this  sort — those  who  violate 
the  law  and  those  who  permit  it  to  be  violated. 

* 

Some  horses  will  go  as  fast  and  pull  as  hard  as  they 
ought  without  ever  being  touched  with  a  whip.  Oth¬ 
ers  are  so  lazy  that  they  brace  up  only  while  the 
sting  lasts,  and  then  forget  all  about  it.  Still  others 
remember  a  little  sharp  cut  long  after  the  sting  is 
over.  The  hint  that  they  are  not  doing  as  much  as 
they  should,  seems  to  touch  their  horse  pride.  For 
animals  of  the  last  class,  which  are  most  numerous, 
the  whip  is  of  real  value,  and  can  be  used  sufficiently 
without  cruelty.  It  is  acknowledged  that  a  man 
ought  to  do  his  best.  Why  not  a  horse?  Men  need 
to  be  spurred  in  order  to  do  what  they  ought.  It  is 
a  little  rough  to  be  stirred  up  in  this  way,  for  pleas¬ 
ant  thoughts  may  be  torn  in  tatters,  and  self-conceit 
upset,  but  the  root  of  the  doing  of  many  things  lies 
right  here.  B  watches  A’s  farming,  practices  the 
methods  which  results  have  shown  to  be  wise,  dis¬ 
cards  faulty  ones,  and  tries  to  put  his  own  work  on 
a  higher  level  in  every  way.  C  revises  and  improves 
B;  thus  the  structure  of  improved  farming,  manufac¬ 
turing  or  professional  work,  is  built  up.  This  desire 
to  excel  is  like  the  sting  in  the  cut  of  the  lash.  It 
makes  the  blood  in  the  veins  and  arteries  jump,  and 
the  man  jump  too;  but  the  only  way  to  cross  some 


of  the  wide  ditches  between  our  hopes  and  their  reali¬ 
zation  is  to  jump.  Waiting  to  be  cycloned  over  is 
risky,  for  the  cyclone  may  come  from  the  wrong  di¬ 
rection. 

* 

Among  other  agricultural  products  sent  out  of  this 
country  are  oleomargarine  and  oleo  oil.  Here  are  the 
figures  for  the  nine  months  ending  September  1,  in 
pounds: 

1898.  191)0. 

Oleomargarine  .  4,531,992  3,009,424 

Oleo  oil  . 105,776,846  123,626,083 

The  production  of  oleo  in  this  country  is  increas¬ 
ing  quite  rapidly,  yet  the  exports  are  falling  off, 
which  shows  that  more  of  it  is  being  consumed  here. 
The  greatest  export  trade  is  in  oleo  oil.  This  is  sent 
chiefly  to  Holland  and  Germany,  whei’e  it  is  mixed 
and  manufactured  into  artificial  butter.  This  great 
export  trade  destroys  the  argument  of  those  who  say 
that  the  Grout  bill  would  injure  the  sale  of  beef  fat. 
The  great  market  for  this  oil  or  fat  is  not  in  this 
country  but  in  Europe,  and  the  passage  of  the  Grout 
bill  would  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  this  trade. 

M 

In  response  to  a  number  of  questions  from  readers 
we  give,  in  the  following  table,  figures  taken  from  the 
latest  reports.  The  records  are  figured  to  August  1, 
and  indicate  the  changes  in  the  past  four  years: 

1896.  1900. 

Money  in  circulation . 11,528,742,057  $2,096,683,042 

Silver  certificates  in  circulation —  345,739,894  415,875,727 

Interest-bearing  debt  .  847,363,890  1,001,499,260 

Interest  on  puDlic  debt .  35,176,313  40,385,029 

Expenditures  (yearly)  . .  365,774,159  487,664,175 

internal  revenue  taxes .  146,688,774  296,140,100 

Cost  of  army  and  navy .  83,511,814  190,694,827 

These  figures  are  seldom  grouped  in  this  way.  They 
show  that  Uncle  Sam  is  doing  business  on  borrowed 
capital.  His  family  expenses  are  increasing,  and  all 
the  members  are  chipping  m  more  and  more  of  their 
earnings  to  pay  the  bills.  In  a  private  business  con¬ 
ducted  in  this  way,  one  of  two  things  would  have  to 
follow:  The  money  borrowed  and  spent  would  have 
to  bring  new  trade  and  work,  or  else  expenses  would 
have  to  be  cut  down.  The  following  figures  show  the 
values  of  certain  American  crops  for  last  year: 


Potato  crop  . $89,328,832 

Tobacco  crop  . 24,258,070 

Rye  crop  .  12,214,118 

Barley  crop  .  29,594,254 

Buckwheat  crop  .  6,183,675 


This  will  show  how  the  farmer  is  interested  in  in¬ 
creased  public  expenses.  It  requires  most  of  the 
buckwheat  crop  to  pay  the  increased  interest  on  our 
debt!  It  will  require  just  about  all  the  barley,  all 
the  tobacco  and  all  the  potatoes  to  pay  the  increase  in 
our  war  taxes.  We  certainly  have  the  right  to  expect 
some  mighty  returns  in  increased  business  to  pay  for 
this  tremendous  outlay! 

* 

When  we  begin  to  talk  about  the  agricultural  or 
fruit-growing  possibilities  of  the  Southern  States  one 
question  is  sure  to  be  asked  by  readers.  If  the  South 
offers  homes  for  northern  people,  why  have  they  not 
gone  there?  Why  have  the  western  plains  been  set¬ 
tled  by  eastern  men  and  women  of  moderate  means? 
Why  have  the  changes  of  population  in  this  country 
been  made  on  lines  of  latitude  rather  than  from  north 
to  south?  We  run  upon  these  questions  everywhere. 
There  are  several  reasons,  but  the  chief  one  is  the 
fact  that  the  railroads  running  west  have  spent  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  advertising  lands  and  attracting 
settlers.  Most  of  these  railroads  secured  large  tracts 
of  free  land.  It  was  to  their  interests  to  have  these 
lands  occupied  and  improved,  and  for  years  they  made 
advertising  their  business  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  In  this  way  they  induced  thousands  of 
people  to  change  their  homes.  Some  of  these  people 
now  perhaps  regret  the  change,  but  most  of  them  are 
contented  and  happy.  They  have  served  their  coun¬ 
try  well  by  going  West.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  but  for 
the  efforts  made  by  the  railroads  the  West  would  have 
lagged  behind.  The  South  will  not  be  developed  and 
filled  with  desirable  immigrants  until  the  southern 
people  and  the  southern  railroads  advertise  their 
country  and  show  the  world  what  they  have  to  offer! 

• 

It  was  the  dream  of  old  economical  leaders  that  the 
world  was  divided  up  into  natural  monopolies,  which 
meant  that  certain  sections  or  localities  are  naturally 
adapted  to  the  production  of  certain  things.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  was  said  that  England  would  hold  a  mon¬ 
opoly  on  cotton  spinning.  Sugar,  it  was  said,  could 
only  be  produced  profitably  in  the  tropical  islands 
near  the  equator,  rubber  along  the  Amazon  and  so 
on.  One  by  one  these  ideas  are  being  exploded.  Eng¬ 
land  is  losing  her  manufacturing  supremacy.  Even 
in  this  country  New  England  has  seen  a  fair  share 
of  her  cotton  spinning  go  to  the  Southern  States. 
Napoleon  urged  Frenchmen  to  make  sugar  from  beets 
as  a  measure  of  self-protection.  As  a  result  the  beet 
nas  nearly  driven  out  the  sugar  cane,  and  the  rich 
sugar  islands  are  in  ruin.  Even  the  rubber  monopoly 
is  passing.  A  fair  substitute  is  made  from  Indian 


corn,  and  now  a  Mexican  weed  found  in  many  swamps 
promises  to  yield  rubber  cheaper  than  ever  before. 
Thus  one  after  another  the  so-called  natural  mon¬ 
opolies  are  being  broken  down  by  science  and  the 
tireless  energy  of  man.  About  25  years  ago  there 
was  a  rush  away  from  the  farms  of  New  England  for 
the  rich  farms  of  the  West.  For  a  number  of  years 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  steadily  decreased  in 
population.  The  present  census  shows  that  Kansas 
has  1,469,496  inhabitants,  while  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
snire  and  Vermont  have  1,449,595.  During  the  past 
10  years  Kansas  has  increased  only  42,400,  while  the 
three  New  England  States  have  gained  79,557.  Better 
methods  and  more  careful  farming  are  enabling  the 
eastern  farmer  to  hold  his  own  against  the  “natural 
monopoly”  of  the  richer  western  farms! 

* 

The  census  returns  show  that  there  are  76,295,220 
of  us,  not  including  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines.  In 
the  45  States  there  are  74,627,907  persons.  Only  one 
State  has  lost  in  population — Nevada  losing  3,427. 
For  30  years,  between  1860  and  1890,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  remained  nearly  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  Now  they  are  all  gaining.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
surprising  things  about  this  census  is  the  great  gain 
made  by  New  England.  In  1890  these  six  States  had 
a  population  of  4,7uo,745,  while  now  they  have  5,594,- 
852.  The  New  England  States  with  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  Jersey  added  have  a  population  of 
31,047,895,  or  more  than  41  per  cent  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  45  States.  Yet  these  States  have  an  area 
of  but  162,065  square  miles  out  of  a  total  of  2,970,000 
for  the  entire  country.  Thus  States  with  less  than 
four  per  cent  of  the  area  of  this  country  furnish  over 
40  per  cent  of  the  consumers.  The  proportion  of 
actual  consumers  would  be  much  larger  if  we  exclude 
farmers,  and  consider  only  those  who  do  not  produce 
food.  (Jne  surprising  thing  about  the  report  is  the 
fact  that  Florida,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  destruction 
of  the  orange  crop,  is  gaining  in  population  faster 
than  any  ot  the  Southern  States  except  Georgia  and 
Texas,  it  seems  strange  to  learn  that  Nebraska  has 
made  a  smaller  gain  than  Vermont,  and  that  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  made  a  gain  larger  than  that  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  Arkansas,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  combined. 
Oklahoma  has  now  a  greater  population  than  either 
Vermont,  Utah,  North  Dakota,  Delaware  or  Montana, 
and  scarcely  12,000  less  than  New  Hampshire. 

• 

BREVITIES. 

You  may  grind  and  screw  your  neighbor 
Out  of  every  cent  he  owns; 

You  may  fry  his  whole  life’s  fatness, 

Leaving  naught  but  shining  bones; 

Go  and  kick  the  underpinning 
When  the  poor  folks  try  to  climb 
Up  to  things  that  promise  better. 

Go  and  spend  your  leisure  time 
Pulling  cash  away  from  others. 

Till  your  purse  is  fat  and  strong. 

Till  your  credit  is  established, 

And  your  bank  account  is  long. 

That’s  all  true 
But,  mark  you, 

Some  time  or  other,  as  sure  as  the  day, 

Justice  will  come  and  you’ll  get  your  pay! 

Justice  will  come  and  examine  the  brand 
Made  by  the  dollar  you  held  in  your  hand!  . 


Too  many  groans  from  grown  people. 

“Taffy”  may  be  called  sauce  to  the  goose! 

Ambition  is  the  root  from  which  “ginger”  grows. 

It’s  a  cowardly  thing  to  try  to  bulldoze  your  wife. 

The  enemy’s  worst  can  only  be  matched  by  your  best. 

Who  says  it  pays  to  paint  cheap  and  poorly-built 
buildings? 

Don’t  hunt  trouble— make  it  hunt  you.  It’s  best  to 
fight  on  the  defensive. 

Easy  to  spend— other  people’s  money.  It  seems  easy 
to  get  also— for  some  folks. 

Probably  a  mistake!  For  the  eastern  dairyman  ever 
to  buy  cornmeal  for  his  cows. 

“An  agrostologlst  is  one  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  grasses”— a  cow  for  example! 

Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  silage  has  been  sold 
for  cash?  If  so,  what  did  it  bring? 

Hens  and  humans  who  will  sit  when  they  ought  to  work 
find  in  grains  of  solid  grit  antidote  for  shirk. 

In  making  up  a  “balanced  ration”  for  cows  or  hens 
we  think  it  is  safe  to  throw  in  a  little  extra  protein— that 
is,  give  more  of  the  muscle  makers  than  the  authorities 
advise. 

There  are  two  ways  of  fining  cornstalks  in  the  ma¬ 
nure.  One  is  to  run  them  through  a  cutter  before  feed¬ 
ing.  The  other  is  to  run  them  through  a  hungry  hog 
after  feeding. 

An  exchange  remarks  that  so  long  as  a  man  is  pros¬ 
pering  and  has  plenty  of  money,  he  can’t  keep  his  friends 
off  with  a  baseball  bat;  but,  as  soon  as  he  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  and  starts  on  the  down  grade,  most  of  them  grease 
the  track,  step  one  side  and  let  him  go. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing,  after  one  gets  used  to  it,  to 
meet  some  of  the  human  snapping  turtles  who  are  found 
here  and  there.  They  may  have  some  good  qualities, 
but  you  could  not  shake  a  pleasant  word  or  bit  of  use¬ 
ful  information  out  of  them  by  running  them  through 
a  milk  separator  at  full  speed. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— October  24,  a  fire  and  several  explosions 
occurred  in  one  of  the  filling  houses  and  magazines  at 
the  Government  proving  grounds,  Indian  Head,  Md. 
No  one  was  injured,  and  the  loss  was  comparatively 

small . Another  feud  has  broken  out  in  Clay 

County,  Kentucky,  between  the  Philpots  and  the  deputy 
sheriffs  under  Sheriff  Ben  White,  headed  by  the  friends 
of  Felix  Davidson,  on  the  other  side.  In  a  fight  October 

22,  David  Davidson  and  David  Philpot  were  killed . 

The  explosion  of  a  gasoline  stove  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
October  26,  killed  one  woman  and  injured  five  others. 

.  ...  A  fierce  electrical  rainstorm  at  Winona,  Minn., 
October  27,  did  great  property  damage,  all  the  railroads 

entering  the  city  suffering  from  washouts . Two 

miners  who  entered  a  colliery  shaft  near  PIttston,  Pa., 
October  27,  to  prepare  for  resumption  of  work,  were 
killed  by  an  explosion  of  gas . The  Yukon  In¬ 

dians  in  Alaska  have  been  suffering  from  an  epidemic 
that  resembles  a  combination  of  pneumonia,  typhoid 
fever  and  measles,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  tribe  are  dead. 
The  plague  has  been  general  all  along  the  coast  of  Bering 
Sea  and  the  river,  and  famine  now  threatens,  as  the 
natives  have  been  unable  to  lay  up  provisions  for  the 

Winter . Cornelius  L.  Alvord,  the  defaulting 

note  teller  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York,  who 
stole  $700,000,  was  arrested  in  Boston  October  29,  and 

brought  back  to  New  York  for  trial . October 

29,  fire  in  the  big  drug  house  of  Tarrant  &  Co.,  in  the 
down-town  business  section  of  New  York,  resulted  in  a 
frightful  explosion,  which  wrecked  two  whole  blocks,  in¬ 
cluding  15  buildings,  the  property  loss  being  estimated 
at  $1,500,000.  More  than  100  persons  were  injured,  and  20 
estimated  killed.  The  station  of  the  Ninth  Avenue  Ele¬ 
vated  Railroad  was  wrecked  and  traffic  stopped.  Many 
persons  injured  by  glass  and  other  fragments  were  sev¬ 
eral  blocks  away.  Great  buildings  rocked  from  the  force 
of  the  shock,  the  first  impression  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  being  that  of  an  earthquake.  The  condition 
of  the  ruins  makes  the  search  for  bodies  slow.  Up  to 
October  31  six  bodies  had  been  found,  and  14  persons  were 
still  unaccounted  for.  Judicial  inquiry  will  be  made  as  to 

the  explosives  stored  in  the  drug  store . Seven 

passengers  were  killed  and  20  injured  in  a  wreck  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  at  De  Hart,  Mont.,  October  28. 

.  .  .  .  An  explosion  of  acetylene  gas,  which  was  to  be 
used  for  a  stereopticon  entertainment,  wrecked  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Austin,  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  Chicago,  October  27.  The  operator,  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  mission  work  in  India,  lost  his  right  hand 
and  sustained  other  injuries . An  attempt  at  es¬ 

cape  was  made  October  29  by  two  burglars  confined  in  the 
prison  attached  to  the  Seventh  District  Court,  New  York 
City.  The  result  was  the  murder  of  Hugh  McGovern, 
the  keeper,  the  serious  wounding  of  George  Wilson,  a 
“trusty,”  and  the  death  of  one  of  the  escaping  prisoners. 
The  other  got  away.  The  prisoners  who  committed  the 
murder  and  left  the  prison  were  Arthur  Flannigan,  19 
vears  old,  and  Frank  Emerson,  alias  Johnson,  22  years 
old.  Both  were  colored.  Emerson  dropped  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  story  window  of  the  prison  on  to  a  pile  of  railroad 
iron  and  crushed  his  skull,  dying  instantly . Oc¬ 

tober  30,  four  highwaymen  held  up  and  killed  Henry  C. 
Hosier,  paymaster  of  the  Southwest  Cornellsville  Coke 
Company,  near  Alverton,  Pa.  Accompanied  by  a  negro 
guard  named  Burgess,  Hosier  was  taking  $12,000  to  the 
Alverton  plant  of  the  company  to  be  paid  out  to  the 
employees.  At  a  lonely  spot  in  the  mountain  road  four 
men  armed  with  revolvers  and  huge  dirk  knives  sprang 
from  behind  the  bushes  and  called  upon  the  paymaster 
to  halt.  One  of  the  bandits  seized  the  horse’s  bridle  and 
the  others  rushed  toward  the  wagon.  Hosier  and  Bur¬ 
gess  were  each  armed  with  a  Winchester  rifle.  Quick  as 
a  flash  the  negro  guard  aimed  and  fired  at  the  man  who 
held  the  horse.  His  lifeless  body  dropped  in  the  road. 
Before  Hosier  could  fire  bullets  from  the  other  three  re¬ 
volvers  pierced  his  body  and  he  fell  dead.  The  negro 
guard  held  the  robbers  at  bay,  and  escaped.  The  coke 
workers  at  Alverton  hunted  for  the  robbers,  killed  two, 

and  captured  the  last  one  alive . An  explosion  of 

gas  October  30  in  the  Kingston  Company’s  mine  at  Ed- 
wardsvllle.  Pa.,  killed  three  men  and  fatally  injured  sev¬ 
eral  others. 

PHILIPPINES.— General  MacArthur  reported  October 
26  from  Manila  details  of  an  engagement  in  Northern 
Luzon  on  Wednesday,  when  a  force,  of  100  Americans  at¬ 
tacked  a  position  held  by  1,400  Filipinos.  The  Americans 
were  obliged  to  withdraw,  losing  five  killed,  including 
Lieutenant  Febiger,  four  missing  and  nine  wounded. 

The  Filipinos  lost  over  150  killed . The  Philippine 

Commission  has  prepared  and  will  soon  promulgate  a  new 

customs  tariff  for  the  Islands . A  scouting  party 

was  ambushed  near  Loac,  October  27,  and  a  sharp  fight 
ensued,  lasting  two  hours.  The  rebels  were  led  by  a 
white  man. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— Washington  advices 
state  that  the  great  nations  of  the  world  are  practically 
in  accord  as  to  the  indemnity  demands  to  be  made  on 
China,  and  that  the  amount  agreed  upon  is  $200,000,000, 
the  largest  sum  ever  demanded  by  one  nation  from  an¬ 
other.  It  is  expected  that  China  will  agree  to  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  guilty  leaders  in  the  late  insurrection.  A 
special  dispatch  from  Shanghai  says  a  battle  was  fought 
between  imperial  troops  and  rebels  October  23,  and  that 
the  rebels  were  ultimately  routed,  600  of  them  being 
slaughtered . The  Allies  entered  Paoting-fu  Oc¬ 

tober  23,  the  force  consisting  of  French,  Germans,  Italians 
and  English.  Three  English  missionaries  were  rescued; 
several  others  had  been  slain  with  fearful  barbarity. 

Thousands  of  native  converts  were  massacred . 

Caracas,  Venezuela,  was  visited  by  an  earthquake  Octo¬ 
ber  29;  13  persons  were  killed  and  many  more  injured. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  following  dairy  societies 
will  hold  their  annual  meetings  as  given  below:  South 
Dakota,  De  Smet,  December  4-5;  Indiana,  Hobart,  De¬ 
cember  5-6;  Massachusetts  Creamery,  Easthampton,  De¬ 
cember  19-20;  Vermont,  Burlington,  January  8-10,  1901; 
Eastern  Ontario,  Elgin,  January  9-11;  Connecticut,  Hart¬ 
ford,  January  15-16;  Wisconsin  Cheese-makers,  Madison, 
January  23-25;  Michigan,  Lansing,  February  6-6;  Wis¬ 


consin,  Mondovi,  February  12-16;  Creamery  Buttermakers, 
St.  Paul,  February  18-22. 

Albert  T.  Dow,  proprietor  of  an  alleged  illicit  oleomar¬ 
garine  factory  in  Chicago,  which  recently  was  raided, 
was  arrested  in  that  city  October  26.  The  taxes  on  the 
oleomargarine  alleged  to  have  been  evaded  from  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1896,  to  October  15,  1900,  amount  to  $25,000. 

The  agricultural  and  mechanical  engineering  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Champaign  began 
making  unusual  tests  on  farm  machinery  October  25.  The 
test  began  with  a  Port  Huron  steam  engine  and  separa¬ 
tor  for  thrashing  grain.  They  made  three  friction  tests, 
the  first  with  the  engine  alone,  the  second  with  the  en¬ 
gine  and  separator,  and  the  third  with  the  engine,  sep¬ 
arator  and  self-stacker.  When  these  tests  were  com¬ 
pleted  they  measured  the  power  required  for  thrashing 
oats  and  wheat. 

American  fruit  of  the  crop  of  1900,  exhibited  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  left  New  York  Wednesday,  September 
26,  and  arrived  at  Paris  Friday,  October  5,  the  actual 
time  of  transit  being  eight  days,  18  hours.  The  display 
is  said  to  be  the  finest  yet  made  in  the  American  section. 
Up  to  October  15,  American  fruit  had  received  66  first 
prizes,  55  second,  14  third,  and  10  honorable  mention, 
making  a  total  of  145. 

The  Columbus  (O.)  Horticultural  Society  held  its  regu¬ 
lar  monthly  meeting  at  the  State  University  October  27. 
Addresses  were  given  by  L.  K.  Sutton,  Prof.  J.  S.  Hine, 
and  Prof.  Wm.  R.  Lazenby. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  date  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Dairy  meeting,  as  fixed  by  law,  is  December  18-20,  it  has 
been  thought  wise  to  change  the  date  of  the  Missouri 
meeting  to  December  20-22.  This  is  done  so  as  to  give 
those  who  want  to  attend  both  conventions  a  chance  to 
do  so.  The  Missouri  meeting  will,  therefore,  begin  Thurs¬ 
day,  December  20,  the  day  the  Nebraska  meeting  closes. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  which  will  insure  a  big 
meeting,  one  which  Missouri  dairymen  cannot  afford  to 
miss. 

The  Idaho  Inter-Mountain  Fair  was  held  at  Boise  Octo¬ 
ber  8-13.  It  was  a  great  success,  and  will  be  of  much 
benefit  to  live  stock  and  agricultural  interests. 

The  East  Tennessee  Horticultural  Society  has  appoint¬ 
ed  a  committee  of  three  to  prepare  bills,  to  be  presented 
before  the  next  Legislature,  providing  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  State  entomologist,  and  for  the  control  of  in¬ 
sect  pests  in  the  orchard. 

The  Southern  Poultry  Association  will  meet  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  January  7-12,  1901. 

The  Ohio  State  Grange  will  meet  at  Akron  December 
11-13;  secretary,  R.  L.  Holman,  Springfield,  O. 

The  Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society  will  meet  at 
Baltimore  December  19-21;  secretary,  Prof.  W.  G.  John¬ 
son,  College  Park,  Md. 

The  Vermont  State  Bee  Keepers’  Association  will  meet 
at  Brandon,  December  5-6;  secretary,  M.  Cram,  West 
Brookfield,  Vt. 

The  Central  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  will  meet 
at  Canton  November  20-21;  secretary,  H.  Augustine,  Nor¬ 
mal,  Ill. 

.The  Agricultural  and  Experimental  Convention  will  be 
held  at  Guelph,  Ontario,  December  10-11. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  will  meet  at 
Kinmundy  December  4-5;  secretary,  E.  G.  Mendenhall, 
Kinmundy,  Ill. 

The  New  Hampshire  State  Dairy  Association  will  meet 
at  Lancaster  December  4-5;  secretary,  W.  D  Baker 
Quincy,  Ill. 

The  Missouri  State  University  will  give  a  short  Winter 
course  in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  This  course  will 
begin  January  1,  1901,  and  continue  daily,  except  Sun¬ 
days,  until  March  22,  1901.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  young  men  who  cannot  afford  the  time  or  money 
necessary  for  a  full  college  course  in  agriculture,  and 
yet  desire  better  preparation  for  their  life  work. 


PRICES  FOR  WESTERN  NURSERY  STOCk. 

It  has  been  reported  that  western  nurserymen  are  to 
advance  the  prices  of  stock  from  50  to  75  per  cent.  The 
following  notes  from  western  nurseymen  will  tell  the 
true  story: 

Prices  of  nursery  stock  were  higher  last  Spring  than  in 
late  years,  and  no  doubt  they  will  remain  up  at  a  fair 
figure,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  an  advance  of  50  to  75 
per  cent  is  contemplated  by  the  trade.  I  am  constantly 
leceiving  letters,  circulars  and  price  lists  offering  stock 
at  fair  prices.  Profits  of  fruit  growers  are  not  such  that 
they  would  buy  stock  at  any  large  advance  over  prices 
in  the  past.  E.  A.  Riehl. 

Illinois. 

The  nurserymen  generally  throughout  the  country  ap¬ 
preciate  that  good  stock  of  apples  and  cherry,  also 
Kieffer  pear,  etc.,  is  scarce,  and  the  price  will  be  a  little 
higher.  Most  other  things  will  range  in  price  about  the 
same  as  last  year.  We  have  heard  of  no  such  talk  as  ad¬ 
vancing  prices  50  to  75  per  cent,  and  we  think  you  may 
safely  say  that  there  is  no  truth  in  such  a  statement. 
It  is  a  question  of  supply  and  demand. 

Missouri.  Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  &  Orchards  Co. 

I  here  has  been  an  advance  in  the  price  of  nursery 
stock,  both  wholesale  and  retail.  The  advance  in  cherries 
has  been  nearly  50  per  cent,  but  I  think  25  per  cent  would 
cover  the  advance  for  this  year  in  other  stock.  The 
Winter  of  1898-9  destroyed  a  large  number  of  apple  trees 
and  grapevines,  consequently  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  stock  in  these.  The  advance  in  cherry  trees  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  reaction  from  the  extremely  low  prices 
of  a  few  years  ago;  owing  to  this  low  price  and  also 
to  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  budding  stock  the 
propagation  of  the  cherry  has  been  greatly  restricted 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  Finally  the  great  prosperity 
of  the  western  farmer  makes  it  easy  to  sell  at  good 
prices.  Iowa  State  Nursery  Co. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  there  will  be  an  advance 
in  prices  of  nursery  stock  for  coming  Fall  and  Spring 
delivery,  but  we  do  not  anticipate  that  it  will  be  anything 
like  50  to  75  per  cent.  There  are  one  or  two  articles  like 
cherry,  and  perhaps  apple,  that  are  exceedingly  scarce  on 
the  market,  and  the  advance  in  wholesale  rates  may  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  60  per  cent,  but  that  would  not 
mean  an  advance  of  60  per  cent  on  retail  prices.  We  do 


not  think  that  this  increase  in  prices  is  due  so  much  to 
the  increased  demand  for  stock,  although  that  is  a  fac¬ 
tor,  especially  on  ornamental  stocks  in  the  East,  as  to 
the  scarcity  of  stock.  Previous  to  last  year,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  nursery  stock  has  been  in  large  surplus,  and 
in  very  many  instances,  selling  below  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Plantings  were  curtailed,  a  good  many  of  the 
smaller  planters  pulling  out  entirely.  This,  in  connection 
with  the  hard  Winter  of  a  year  ago,  which  killed  thou¬ 
sands  of  trees  in  the  nursery,  accounts  for  the  advance 
in  prices.  We  doubt  whether  prices  will  advance  to  re¬ 
tail  buyers,  on  the  average,  more  than  15  to  25  per  cent. 

Ohio.  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 


THE  CLOVER  SEED  CROP. 

During  the  Winter  of  1898-99  the  clover  was  about  all 
killed  out  by  the  severe  weather,  and  seeding  last  Spring 
was  fairly  good,  but  there  is  practically  no  seed  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  m.  j.  b. 

Rochelle,  Ill. 

There  has  been  no  clover  seed  raised  in  this  section 
this  year.  The  cause  is  supposed  to  be  the  previous 
Summer’s  drought.  In  years  past  there  have  been  quite 
a  number  of  bushels  thrashed.  d.  h.  m. 

Ruma,  Ill. 

There  is  no  clover  to  be  hulled  in  this  section.  Dry 
weather  forced  farmers  to  pasture  a  good  per  cent  of  it. 
What  I  looked  at  had  very  few  seeds  in  it.  The  clover- 
seed  crop  goes  by  jerks  here;  one  man  hulls,  the  rest 
follow.  Some  years  none  is  hulled  at  all,  and  this  is 
one  of  them.  I  have  made  some  inquiries  out  of  my 
neighborhood,  but  find  the  same.  I  have  not  seen  any 
of  the  huller  men;  there  is  none  within  eight  miles  of 
me.  w-  J-  c. 

Rozetta,  Ill. 

The  clover  seed  crop  is  rather  light;  on  an  average  not 
more  than  one  farmer  in  10  had  seed  to  thrash  this  sea¬ 
son.  What  there  was  seemed  to  be  pretty  good  seed;  from 
one  to  iy2  bushel  per  acre.  I  consider  the  crop  very  short, 
compared  with  other  years,  the  shortage  being  caused  by 
a  very  poor  stand  last  year  and  not  much  better  this 
season.  Corn  is  about  an  average  crop  this  year;  ware¬ 
house  price,  32  cents.  Some  of  the  farmers  are  not 
through  seeding  yet;  there  was  about  as  much  rye  as 
wheat  sown  this  Fall;  seed  rye,  $1  per  bushel,  scarce  at 
that.  The  fly  has  laid  its  eggs  in  early-sown  wheat.  The 
apple  crop  was  light,  some  orchards  having  scarcely  any 
apples.  Potatoes  that  were  mulched  were  good.  c.  s. 

Zimmer,  O.  _ 

NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Clover  and  Turnips.— This  year  I  sowed  Crimson 
clover  and  turnips  mixed  together  in  my  pickles  at  the 
last  cultivation.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  turnips. 
The  gardeners  have  not  got  any  on  account  of  the 
drought.  We  shall  have  between  1,200  and  1,500  bushels. 
We  counted  on©  bushel,  and  there  were  45  in  it.  Every 
week  there  is  some  one  here  who  wants  100  or  200  bushels; 
this  proves  what  tillage  will  do  in  a  dry  time.  The  clover 
will  average  eight  to  10  inches  high.  chas.  siddons. 

Barn  Paints.— Nothing  better  than  linseed  oil  and 
white  lead,  home-mixed.  I  have  used  linseed  oil  and 
crude  petroleum  half  and  half,  with  Venetian  red  for 
barns  and  outbuildings,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
My  experience  with  this  mixture  dates  back  15  years.  It 
makes  a  very  cheap  paint,  and  I  cannot  see  but  that  it 
lasts  as  well  as  the  pure  linseed  oil  and  red.  As  to  the 
red,  I  prefer  what  we  know  as  the  iron-clad  red  to  the 
Venetian.  The  former  is  more  of  a  brownish  red,  darker; 
do  not  know  that  it  is  any  better.  c.  G.  w. 

Gustavus,  O. 

The  Tree  that  Did  Its  Duty.— To  continue'  the  story 
of  the  “pear  tree  that  did  its  duty,”  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
September  8,  I  will  say  that  I  have  a  number  of  pear 
trees  standing  near  the  dwelling,  some  right  at  the 
kitchen  door,  Duchesse  on  quince  roots.  These  get  soapy 
water  from  the  dish  pans  and  wash  tubs,  of  course;  and 
the  soil  there  has  had  it  for  20  years.  The  fruit  on  these 
particular  trees  is  twice  as  fine  as  from  the  trees  farther 
from  the  kitchen  door,  and  they  bear  twice  as  much  fruit. 
If  S.  T.  M.  or  anyone  else  will  plant  the  1,000  pear  trees, 
each  by  a  kitchen  door,  and  with  plenty  of  open  space 
adjoining,  and  other  like  environment,  he  can  count  on- 
well,  prosperity.  But  let  him  plant  the  1,000  trees  in  a 
solid  block,  100  to  the  acre,  without  the  kitchen  door,  or 
the  wide  open  space,  and  a  practical  old  experienced  fruit 
grower  can  predict  the  tale  that  will  be  told  without 
waiting  for  results.  J.  F.  c. 

Skagit,  Wash. 

Apples  in  Michigan.— The  apple  question  is  puzzling 
the  farmers  this  Fall;  what  shall  we  do  with  them? 
They  are  selling  for  20  cents  per  bushel  on  the  car  here, 
and  farmers  are  selling  them  now.  Before  Spring  they 
will  be  50  to  75  cents  per  bushel  in  our  home  market,  and 
it  takes  big  bushels,  three  to  Ihe  barrel,  too,  if  we  sell 
here.  We  get  peach-basket  measure,  and  it  takes  nearly 
four  of  them  to  the  barrel.  I  have  made  it  a  practice 
for  a  number  of  years  to  cater  to  the  home  market. 
Spies,  Baldwins  and  Wageners  I  put  in  the  cellar,  mar¬ 
keting  them  about  the  holidays.  I  have  never  failed  to 
realize  handsomely  on  them.  Russets  and  Ben  Davis  I 
keep  until  March  or  April;  could  sell  500  bushels  if  I 
had  them.  In  keeping  Russets  and  Ben  Davis  I  usually 
pit  them.  My  cellar  is  too  warm  or  too  dry,  and  they 
wither  before  Spring,  and  are  unsalable.  To  pit  them, 
make  pit  20  inches  below  the  surface  will  be  deep 
enough,  four  feet  wide  and  whatever  length  is  required 
to  hold  the  amount  you  have.  Cover  the  bottom  with 
straw,  handling  them  so  none  will  be  bruised,  filling  so 
that  when  the  cross  pieces  are  put  on  they  will  not 
touch  the  apples.  If  there  is  any  pressure  on  the  apples 
they  will  rot.  Now  take  a  short  piece  of  timber  and  lay 
crosswise  of  the  pit,  four  to  six  feet  apart,  covering 
with  boards  lengthwise  of  the  pit,  with  a  generous  cover¬ 
ing  of  straw  and  slight  covering  of  earth.  They  are  all 
right  until  the  ground  is  frozen  solid;  then  cover  well 
with  old  straw,  potato  tops  or  something  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  frost  from  striking  too  deep.  Those  apples 
will  be  in  excellent  condition  next  Spring,  and  the  price 
will  warrant  the  work.  w.  b. 

Mecosta  Co.,  Mich. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

Night  of  eeriest  wonders  seen 
Is  the  eve  of  Halloween — 

Then  things  befall  too  dear  to  doubt, 

For  all  the  Fairy  World  is  out — 

And,  in  the  dusk  or  moonlight  clear, 
Miracles  once  more  appear. 

Kobold,  elfin,  pixy,  sprite, 

Flock  to  celebrate  this  night; 

Pranks  they  play  with  nuts  and  yarn— 
And,  from  the  garden,  field,  and  barn, 
Masked  they  come,  keen  tricks  to  try, 
With  fortune-telling  riotry. 

Now  youths  and  maidens  by  the  fire 
Watch  the  flames  rise  and  expire; 
Chestnuts  put  upon  the  coals 
To  see  what  augury  controls 
Their  love — or,  where  the  apples  float 
In  a  tub,  the  omens  note. 

We,  too,  who  may  not  wander  more 
On  Youth's  iridescent  shore, 

Still  beside  the  fireplace  sit 
Amidst  Love's  coquetry  and  wit, 

And  dream  of  our  lost,  joyous  teens, 

Over  uncounted  Halloweens. 

— The  Outlook. 

* 

Some  handsome  new  golf  suitings  re¬ 
cently  noted,  very  suitable  for  making 
capes,  were  state  gray  with  the  reverse 
side  of  small  black  and  scarlet  plaid. 
One  of  the  newest  shades  of  the  color 
mentioned  is  gun  gray,  just  the  dull  me¬ 
tallic  tint  of  gun  metal. 

* 

We  read  recently  of  a  Missouri  girl 
who  wished  to  discover  a  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  her  hands  soft  and  white.  She  sent 
some  money  in  response  to  an  adver¬ 
tisement  which  offered  to  supply  her 
need,  and  received  this  advice:  “Soak 
them  in  dishwater  three  times  a  day 
while  Mother  rests.” 

• 

Queen  fried  bananas  are  served  by 
Cuban  housekeepers  just  as  we  serve 
fried  potatoes  and  might  easily  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  latter.  They  are  sliced  as 
thin  as  are  potatoes,  and  are  dropped 
into  boiling  oil  or  fat.  Fried  ripe  ba¬ 
nanas  are  cut  in  slanting  slices  one-half 
inch  thick.  When  served  as  a  vegetable 
they  are  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt, 
instead  of  sugar. 

• 

Some  of  the  newest  hatpins  have  huge 
globular  heads  covered  with  scales  of 
gold  or  jet.  One  of  the  disappearing 
fashions  is  that  of  the  hatpin  having  its 
head  mounted  upon  a  spring,  so  that  it 
shook  as  the  wearer  moved.  This  style 
soon  became  very  common,  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  huge  tinselly  dragon-fly  with 
green  glass  eyes,  wobbling  inappropri¬ 
ately  over  some  woman’s  head,  was 
really  grotesque,  so  we  are  very  glad 
to  bid  farewell  to  the  mode. 

* 

When  a  waterproof  becomes  soiled  or 
muddy,  it  may  be  cleaned  by  first  dip¬ 
ping  in  cold  soft  water  and  then  scrub¬ 
bing  softly  with  a  brush  and  yellow 
soap  after  spreading  flat  upon  a  table. 
When  the  dirt  is  removed,  dip  repeat¬ 
edly  in  clear  cold  water,  to  get  rid  of 
the  soap,  but  do  not  wring  it.  Hang  it 
up  out  of  doors,  or  in  an  airy  room,  far 
from  the  fire,  to  dry.  Paint  or  grease 
spots  may  be  removed  with  spirits  of 
turpentine.  Never  dip  in  hot  water,  or 
put  near  the  fire. 

* 

The  old-fashioned  bead  bags  of  our 
grandmothers  are  in  vogue  once  more. 
Mounted  with  silver,  they  are  seen  in 
the  windows  of  the  most  fashionable 
jewelers.  Card  cases  are  also  made  of 
the  same  material,  with  silver  corners. 
Of  course  the  mounting  of  such  articles 
is  quite  expensive,  but  where  one  al¬ 
ready  possesses  them,  now  is  the  time 
to  bring  them  forth.  All  styles  of  metal 
beading  or  trimming  are  now  fashion¬ 
able.  This  beadwork  is  done  upon  fine 


working  canvas,  in  a  cross-stitch  design. 
The  beads  are  worked  on  with  strong 
linen  or  silk. 

* 

Letter  bags  to  hang  near  one’s  desk 
are  made  of  gray  linen  canvas,  the  shape 
being  the  same  as  postal  mail  bags;  a 
stiff  pasteboard  bottom  holds  them  in 
place,  while  around  it  are  brass  paper 
clips,  which  look  like  brass-headed 
nails.  On  the  side  of  the  bag  are  the 
words  “U.  S.  Mail,”  stenciled  in  black, 
or  embroidered.  The  top  or  mouth  of 
the  bag  may  be  finished  with  a  deep 
hem  and  the  brass-headed  clips. 


The  Rural  Pattern. 

The  Russian  blouse  suit  has  supplant¬ 
ed  kilts  for  the  small  boy;  it  is  very 
attractive  and  practical.  The  model  il¬ 
lustrated  is  often  seer,  in  dark  blue 
serge  with  red  shield  and  collar  trimmed 
with  black  braid;  it  is  also  made  in 
flannel,  velveteen,  corduroy,  duck  and 
linen.  The  blouse  has  a  seamless  back 
and  straight  fronts  that  are  fitted  by 
means  of  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams.  The  big  sailor  collar  finishes 
the  neck  and  the  shield  to  which  the 
standing  collar  is  attached  is  sewed  to 
the  left  side  and  buttoned  over  into 
place  beneath  the  edge  of  the  collar  at 
the  right.  The  sleeves  are  slightly  full 
at  both  the  shoulders  and  wrists,  where 
they  are  finished  with  straight  cuffs. 
Slightly  below  the  actual  waist  line  is 
a  belt  of  tne  material  stitched  and 
closed  with  a  harness  buckle.  The  trous¬ 
ers  are  fitted  at  the  hips  with  darts, 
and  are  shaped  with  inside,  outside  and 
center  seams,  and  are  closed  at  the 
sides.  The  lower  edges  are  finished 
with  hems  or  casings,  in  which  elastic  is 


3660  Boy’s  Russian  Blouse  Suit 
2,  4  and  6  years. 


inserted  by  means  of  which  the  leg  por¬ 
tions  are  drawn  in  to  give  the  baggy 
effect.  To  make  this  suit  for  a  boy  of 
four  years  of  age  3%  yards  of  material 
27  inches  wide,  21/4  yards  44  inches  wide, 
or  1%  yard  50  inches  wide,  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  pattern  No.  3660  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  boys  of  2,  4  and  6  years  of  age. 
Price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


Crocheted  Pansy  Mat 

Fig.  290  shows  a  very  pretty  mat,  re¬ 
produced  from  the  Modern  Priscilla, 
which  always  gives  some  of  the  newest 
and  most  practical  ideas  in  fancy  work. 
Materials  required:  One  ball  each  of 
white,  shaded  yellow,  white  and  yellow, 
and  white  and  lilac  “silkateen,”  and  a 
steel  crochet  hook.  Begin  the  wheel 
with  8  chain,  join,  using  the  white  for 
the  center. 

First  row — 24  s  c  into  the  ring,  join 
with  si  st.  Second  row — 3  ch  (equal  to 


1  d  c),  taking  up  both  loops  of  the  st, 
1  d  c  into  next  s  c,  *  ch  2,  skip  1  s  c, 
1  d  c  into  next  s  c,  1  d  c  into  next  s  c,*; 
repeat  from  *  to  *  all  around,  ending 
with  2  ch.  There  should  be  8  clusters 
of  2  d  c  in  each,  separated  by  8  spaces 
of  2  ch  each;  join  by  si  st  to  top  of 
3  ch  (which  was  equal  to  the  first  d  c). 
Third  row — 3  ch  for  1st  d  c,  1  d  c  in 
same  place,  2  d  c  in  next  d  c,  *  2  ch 
over  2  ch  of  second  row,  2  d  c  into  next 
d  c,  2  d  c  in  next  d  c,  *;  repeat  from 
*  to  *  ending  with  2  ch,  join.  Fourth 
row — 3  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  place,  1  d  c 
in  each  of  next  2  stitches,  2  d  c  in  next 
st,  *  2  ch,  2  d  c  in  next  d  c,  1  d  c  in 
each  of  next  2  sts,  2  d  c  in  next  st,  *; 


CROCHETED  PANSY  MAT.  Fig.  290. 


repeat  from  *  to  *  ending  with  2  ch, 
join.  Fifth  row — 3  ch,  1  d  c  in  same 
place,  1  d  c  in  each  of  next  4  sts,  2  d  c 
in  next  st,  *  2  ch,  2  d  c  in  next  d  c,  1  d  c 
in  each  of  next  4  sts,  2  d  cinnextst, 
*;  repeat  from  *  to  *  ending  with  2  ch, 
jcin.  Sixth  row — 3  ch,  Id  .  in  same  plac°. 
1  d  c  in  each  of  next  6  sts,  2  d  c  in  next 
st,  *  2  ch,  2  d  c  in  next  d  c,  1  d  c  in  each 
of  next  6  sts,  2  d  c  in  next  st,  *  repeat 
from  *  to  *  ending  with  2  ch,  join. 
Seventh  row — 3  ch,  1  d  c  in  same  place, 

1  d  c  in  each  of  next  4  sts,  2  ch,  1  d  c 
in  each  of  next  4  sts,  2  d  c  in  last  st,  * 

2  ch,  2  d  c  in  next  d  c,  1  d  c  in  each  of 
next  4  sts,  2  ch,  1  d  c  in  each  of  next 
4  sts,  2  d  c  in  last  st,  *;  repeat  from  * 
to  *,  ending  with  2  ch,  join.  Eighth 
row — SI  st  into  middle  of  1st  cluster 
of  6  d  c,  9  d  c  in  space  formed  by  2  ch, 
catch  with  s  c  in  the  middle  of  the  6 
d  c  of  seventh  row,  9  d  c  in  next  space; 
repeat  all  around,  join  off.  This  forms 
the  center  wheel. 

For  the  Pansies. — Make  eight  of  the 
white  and  lilac,  and  four  each  of  the 
shaded  yellow,  and  white  and  yellow. 
Chain  6,  join.  First  row — Ch  4  (equxi 
to  1  tr  c),  2  tr  c  into  the  ring,  *  ch  2, 

3  tr  c  into  ring,  *  repeat  from  *  to  *, 
ending  with  ch  2,  until  you  have  5  clus¬ 
ters  of  3  tr  c  and  5  spaces  between,  join. 
Second  row — SI  st  into  first  space; 
3  ch  (equal  to  1  d  c),  7  d  c  into  same 
space;  catch  with  s  c  into  top  of  3  tr  c 
of  last  row,  *  8  d  c  into  next  space,  catch 
with  s  c  into  top  of  next  3  tr  c  *;  re¬ 
peat  once  from  *  to  *,  12  1  tr  c  into  next 
space  and  12  1  tr  c  into  last  space  (with¬ 
out  catching  between  these  clusters), 
then  catch  with  si  st  into  top  of  3  tr  c; 
turn,  3  ch,  catch  between  1st  and  2d  1 
tr  c;  repeat  around  the  two  scallops  of 
1  tr  c.  There  should  be  24  of  these  lit¬ 
tle  picots.  Join  with  si  st.  This  com¬ 
pletes  one  pansy.  After  the  pansies 
are  all  made,  the  base  of  each  should 
be  sewed  on  to  one  of  the  scallops  of 
the  white  center,  putting  first  a  lilac 
and  white,  then  a  shaded  yellow,  then  a 
lilac  and  white,  then  a  white  and  yel¬ 
low.  Then  they  should  be  caught  to¬ 
gether  on  the  sides,  letting  the  side  of 
one  overlap  the  side  of  the  next. 
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Elgin  Watches 

possess  accuracy  and  endurance 
under  all  conditions  and  in  all 
degrees  of  temperature. 

Full  Ruby  Jeweled. 

Sold  by  jewelers  everywhere. 
An  Elgin  Watch  always  has  the 
word  "Elgin”  engraved  on  the 
works— fully  guaranteed. 

Send  for  free  booklet. 


f  ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.  ELGIN.  ILL.  | 


U  UONESTY  is  the  best 
policy.”  Nobody 
contradicts  it. 

Your  dealer  can  get  lasnp- 
chimneys  that  almost  never 
break  from  heat,  or  those  that 
break  continually.  Which  does 
he  get?  Which  do  you  get? 

Macbeth's  "pearl  top”  and  "pearl 
glass  ’  ’  are  tough  against  heat  ;  not 
one  in  a  hundred  breaks  in  use.  The 
glass  is  clear  as  well  as  tough.  They 
are  accurate,  uniform. 

Be  willing  to  pay  more  for  chimneys 
that  last  till  they  rot,  unless  some  acci¬ 
dent  happens  to  them. 

Our  “Index”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  cnimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


COE’S 


ECZEMA  CURB.  91.  Large  sample 
mailed  free.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 


WATCHES 

(Full  Jeweled). 


WALTHAM  AND  ELGIN  ONLY. 


High-Grade  Watches  at  Low  Prices. 

Some  of  our  people  will  want  watches 
this  Fall.  Our  people  are  used  to  good 
things,  and  will  want  good  watches.  We 
have  selected  some  of  the  most  suitable 
made  by  the  great  American  Waltham 
and  Elgin  factories.  None  other  so  good 
are  made  any  place  in  the  world.  Every 
watch  is  warranted,  and  may  be  returned 
at  our  expense,  if  you  do  not  want  it 
when  you  see  it.  No  jeweler  can  afford 
to  sell  them  at  these  prices.  They  are 
all  stem  wind  and  set.  We  sell  at  these 
prices  to  subscribers’  families  only. 

No.  1.  Men’s  Solid  Gold  Watch. 

FULL  JEWELED.  NICKEL  WORKS. 

No.  1  1b  a  Men's  size,  solid  14k.  gold  watch,  with 
either  Waltham  or  Elgin  works  as  ordered.  The 
works  contain  15  jewels,  compensation  expansion 
balance,  safety  pinion,  and  all  Improvements.  The 
case  Is  either  open  face  or  hunting  as  ordered.  At 
retail  such  watches  sell  from  $50  to  $75  each.  We  will 
deliver  one  to  any  of  our  readers  In  good  running 
order  for  only  $35. 

No.  2.  American  Special. 

MEN'S  1  4  K .  GOLD  - FILLED  WATCH. 

Full  Jeweled,  Nickel  Works. 

No.  2  Is  a  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch,  with 
full  jeweled  nickel  works.  It  contains  all  the  Im¬ 
provements  mentioned  In  No.  1.  The  case  Is  made  of 
solid  14k.  gold,  in  two  thick  plates,  stiffened  between 
with  a  sheet  of  line  composition  metal.  It  Is 
guaranteed  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  twenty-Uve 
years  or  more.  With  proper  care  It  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Price,  delivered  In  good  running  order,  $17.50. 

No.  3  Is  just  like  No.  2,  but  open  face,  screw  back 
and  front.  Price,  delivered  In  good  running  order, 
$14.40. 

No.  4.  Sterling;  Silver  Watch. 

MEN'S  WALTHAM  OR  ELGIN. 

Full  Jeweled,  Nickel  Works. 

No.  4  Is  a  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch  with 
works  just  like  those  in  No.  2  and  No.  3.  The  case  is 
made  of  solid  sterling  silver,  and  it  weighs  three 
ounces.  We  have  tried  two-ounce  and  four-ounce 
cases,  but  we  lind  that  the  three-ounce  case  is  just 
the  right  weight.  It  is  heavy  enough  to  protect  the 
works  perfectly  and  at  the  same  time  it  Is  extremely 
handsome.  It  Is  bunting  or  open  face  as  ordered. 
Price,  delivered  In  good  running  order,  $12. 

No.  5.  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch. 

FOR  MEN  AND  BOVS. 

Full  Jeweled,  Nickel  Works. 

No.  5  Is  a  very  serviceable  watch  for  men  and  boys. 
The  works  are  just  the  same  as  those  in  No.  3.  The 
case  Is  made  of  nickel  sliver,  screw  back  and  front, 
thereby  making  it  dustproof.  Nickel  silver  Is  a  com¬ 
position  metal  that  looks  and  wears  like  solid  silver. 
Price,  delivered  In  good  running  order,  $7.75. 

No.  6.  Ladies’  Solid  Gold  Watch. 

FULL  JEWELED,  NICKEL  WORKS. 

No.  6  Is  a  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch  for 
ladles’  wear.  The  works  contain  all  the  Improve¬ 
ments  mentioned  in  offer  No.  1.  The  case,  hunting 
only.  Is  solid  14k.  gold,  with  plain  or  fancy  engraving 
as  ordered.  This  Is  not  a  cheap  watch.  It  ordinarily 
sells  at  from  $40  to  $C0.  We  will  deliver  one  in  good 
running  order  to  any  reader  for  only  $30. 

No.  7.  Ladies’  Waltham  or  Elgin 
Watch. 

14K.  GOLD  FILLED  CASE. 

Full  Jeweled,  Nickel  Works. 

No.  7  Is  a  ladles’  hunting  case  watch  of  high  merit. 
The  works  are  just  like  those  In  No.  tl.  Tue  case  Is 
made  of  solid  gold  In  two  thick  plates  stiffened 
between  with  a  sheet  of  fine  composition  metal.  It 
Is  guaranteed  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  twenty -live 
years  or  more,  and  with  careful  use  It  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Price,  delivered  in  good  running  order,  only 
$14.50. 
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Storiettes. 

Passive  Christians. 

Said  Uncle  Eb:  “I  recollec’  a  man  by 
the  name  o’  Ranney  over  ’n  Vermont — 
he  was  a  pious  man.  Got  into  an  argi- 
ment  an’  a  feller  slapped  him  in  the 
face.  Ranney  turned  t’other  side  an’ 
then  t’other,  an’  the  feller  kep’  a-slap- 
pin’  hot  ’n  heavy.  It  was  jes’  like  strap- 
pin’  a  razor  fer  half  a  minit.  Then  Ran¬ 
ney  sailed  in — gin  him  the  wust  lickin’ 
he  ever  hed.” 

“  ‘I  declare,’  says  another  man,  after 
’twas  all  over,  ‘I  thought  you  was  a 
Christian.’ 

“  ‘Am  up  i.  a  certain  p’int,’  says  he. 
‘Can’t  go  too  fur — not  ’n  these  parts — 
men  are  tew  powerful.  ’Twon’t  do,  ’less 
ye  wan’  t’  die  sudden.  When  he  begun 
poundin’  uv  me  I  see  I  wan’t  eggzac’ly 
prepared.’ 

“  ‘Fraid’s  a  good  deal  that  way  with 
most  uv  us.  We’re  Christians  up  to  a 
cert’in  p’int.  Fer  one  thing,  I  think  if 
a  man’ll  stan’  still  an’  see  himself 
knocked  into  the  nex’  world,  he’s  a  lit¬ 
tle  tew  good  fur  this.” — From  “Eben 
Holden,”  by  Irving  Bacheller. 

What  is  Sauce  tor  the  Goose. 

The  groom  entered  alone  and  said  con¬ 
fidentially,  ‘‘Do  you  use  the  word  ‘obey’ 
in  your  marriage  service,  Mr.  —1” 
‘‘No,”  said  the  minister,  “I  do  not,  usual¬ 
ly.”  “Well,”  said  the  expectant  Bene¬ 
dict,  “I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  marry 
me  now,  and  I  want  it  used.”  “Certain¬ 
ly,”  replied  the  other,  “it  shall  be  done,” 
and  presently  the  couple  stood  solemnly 

before  him.  “James  T - said  the 

clergyman,  "do  you  take  this  woman  to 
be  your  wended  wife?”  “I  do.”  “Do 
you  solemnly  promise  to  love,  honor  and 
obey  her,  so  long  as  you  both  shall 
live?”  Horror  and  rebellion  struggled 
with  the  sanctities  of  the  occasion  on 
the  bridegroom’s  face,  but  he  chokingly 
responded,  ‘I  do,”  and  the  meek  bride 
decorously  promised  in  her  turn.  After 
the  ceremony  was  over,  the  bridegroom 
said  excitedly  aside  to  the  grave  min¬ 
ister:  “You  misunderstood  me,  sir,  you 
misunderstood  me!  I  referred  to  the 
woman’s  promising  to  obey.”  “Ah,  did 
you,  indeed?”  serenely  answer  his  rev¬ 
erence,  “but  I  think  what  is  good  for  one 
side  is  good  for  the  other,  don  i  you? 
and,  my  friend,  it  is  my  advice  to  you 
to  say  nothing  more  about  it,  for  as  an 
old  married  man,  I  can  tell  you,  you’ll 
have  to  obey  anyhow!” — Woman’s  Jour¬ 
nal. 

True  to  Her  Principles. 

A  pretty  and  pathetic  little  story  of 
adherence  to  principle  under  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  told  by  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion,  of  old  woman  who  lived  in 
the  heart  of  the  mountain  region  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  nearest  church  was  14 
miles  from  her  roughly  built  home  in  a 
logging  camp,  and  her  nearest  neighbor 
was  over  eight  miles  distant.  Finally 
the  beauty  of  an  intervale  two  miles 
from  the  camp  drew  to  it  a  number  of 
people,  and  at  last  a  hotel  was  built 
When  the  hotel  had  been  open  for  some 
weeks,  the  wife  of  the  proprietor  one 
day  received  a  call  from  her  neighbor  of 
the  logging  camp. 

“It’s  a  sight  of  comfort  to  me  to  have 
you  so  near,”  said  the  woman,  wistfully. 
“I  used  to  have  neighbors  where  we 
lived  before  we  came  here.  I'm  too  busy 
to  get  away  from  the  house  on  week 
days  generally,  but  Sunday  afternoons 
ever  since  you  came  I’ve  walked  down 
to  a  gap  in  the  woods,  and  there  I  can 
look  through  and  see  the  smoke  coming 
out  of  your  cnimney,  if  it’s  a  good  clear 
day,  such  as  we  sometimes  have.  It’s 
real  company  for  me.” 

“You  poor,  dear  soul!”  said  the  warm¬ 
hearted  landlady,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
“Why  haven’t  you  come  down  here  any 
and  every  Sunday  to  have  a  talk  with 
me?” 

“You’re  real  kind,”  said  her  visitor, 
with  a  flush  of  pleasure,  “but  you  see 
I  was  raised  among  folks  that  didn’t  hold 
to  Sunday  visiting,  and  I’ve  tried  to 


keep  to  my  principles  just  the  same 
’way  off  here.  The  first  time  I  saw  that 
smoke  coming  out  of  your  chimney,”  she 
admitted,  with  a  trembling  smile,  “it  did 
seem  as  if  I’d  got  to  come,  but  I  thought 
of  the  way  I  was  raised,  and  I  managed 
to  hold  firm.  And  when  he  offered  to 
come  down  with  me  of  a  week-day,  I 
felt  repaid  and  rewarded,  after  only 
waiting  seven  weeks,  ma’am!” 


Rural  Recipes. 

Nature  is  ever  kind, 

For  melons  do  not  sigh; 

The  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin, 

The  crust  is  on  the  pie. 

—Philadelphia  Record. 

At  this  time  of  year,  with  the  prices 
of  eggs  advancing  each  week,  it  is 
thought  by  some  extravagant  to  make 
angel  cake.  I  send  two  recipes  which, 
I  think,  are  as  economical  as  any  I 
make,  says  M.  D.  I.,  Granby,  Mass.: 

Angel  Cake. — Whites  of  four  eggs, 
beaten  stiff;  %  cupful  granulated  sugar, 
pinch  of  salt  in  sugar,  y2  cupful  ordi¬ 
nary  (not  pastry)  flour;  %  teaspoonful 
of  cream  of  tartar  in  flour.  Flavor; 
bake  in  angel-cake  tin  30  or  3o  minutes 
in  moderate  oven. 

Sunshine  Cake. — Yolks  of  four  eggs 
well  beaten,  %  cupful  butter,  one  cupful 
sugar,  all  wea  beaten  together;  V/2  cup¬ 
ful  of  pastry  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder  in  flour,  %  cup  milk; 
flavor.  Beat  all  thoroughly  together. 
Bake  about  45  minutes. 

Venetian  Cake. — This  makes  a  hand¬ 
some  loaf,  and  is  very  good.  Beat  to¬ 
gether  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  and  half  a 
pint  of  sugar  for  20  minutes.  Fold  in  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites  and  mix  in  lightly 
414  rounded  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Pour 
into  a  buttered  mold  dusted  with  equal 
parts  of  flour  and  sugar.  Bake  half  an 
hour,  with  an  increasing  heat,  putting 
it  into  a  moderate  oven  at  first.  When 
done  invert  it  on  the  pastry  rack,  and 
when  cold  frost  with  a  vanilla  chocolate 
icing. 

Spiced  Molasses  Wafers. — This  is  one 
of  the  daintiest  gingerbreads.  One  cup¬ 
ful  of  brown  sugar,  one-half  of  a  cupful 
of  molasses,  one  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  ot  pow¬ 
dered  cinnamon,  one-quarter  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cloves,  one-quarter  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  allspice,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour.  Put  the  molasses,  sugar  and 
butter  in  a  saucepan  and  boil  gently  over 
the  fire  until,  when  tried  in  cold  water, 
a  little  of  the  mixture  can  be  rolled  in¬ 
to  a  very  soft  ball  between  the  fingers; 
cover  and  set  aside  until  cold.  Add  the 
spice,  then  the  flour,  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Butter  liberally  a  number  of  shallow 
tins.  Make  a  tester  by  dropping  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  the  mixture  on  a  greased 
pan  and  baking  it  in  a  hot  oven.  This 
is  necessary,  as  with  some  brands  of 
flour  a  trifle  more  may  be  indicated.  The 
mixture  will  spread  very  much  and 
when  taken  from  the  oven  the  cake  will 
be  as  thin  as  a  wafer  and  should  be 
taken  at  once  from  the  pan. 

Ginger  Wafers. — These  will  be  a  de¬ 
sirable  addition  to  the  school  lunch. 
One-half  cupful  sugar;  take  a  cup,  put 
in  three  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  water, 
five  of  melted  shortening,  one  even  tea¬ 
spoonful  soda.  Fill  the  cup  with  mo¬ 
lasses,  pinch  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful 
ginger,  one  dessertspoonful  of  vanilla. 
Roll  thin,  cut  in  squares  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  These  will  keep  for  a  long 
time  in  a  dry  place. 

Chocolate  Fruit  Cookies. — Cream  thor¬ 
oughly  together  one-half  of  a  cupful  of 
butter  and  one  cupful  of  sugar;  mix  to¬ 
gether  two  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
chocolate,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  water  and 
cook  for  a  moment  over  the  tire  until 
smooth,  then  add  to  the  butter  and 
sugar.  Add  two  well-beaten  eggs,  one 
cupful  of  seeded  and  chopped  raisins, 
one  pint  of  flour  in  which  is  mixed  one 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Sootl  ’ng  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best — Ain. 


teaspoonful  of  baking  powder;  then  add 
more  flour  until  just  stiff  enough  to  roll 
out  quite  thin.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Momaters. — We  do  not  know  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  this  name,  or  of  the  fried  short¬ 
cake  called  by  it.  Make  a  dough  with 
baking  powder,  the  same  as  for  biscuit, 
only  a  little  stiffer.  Put  enough  lard 
into  a  frying  pan  to  cover  the  bottom. 
Roll  the  dough  into  very  thin  round 
sheets  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  bottom 
of  the  frying  pan.  Put  a  cake  into  the 
pan,  turn  when  brown,  cooking  both 
sides.  When  done  remove  the  cake, 
spread  with  butter  and  a  layer  of  nice¬ 
ly-cooked  and  sweetened  apple  sauce. 
Lay  another  cake  on  top,  spread  witn 
butter  and  powdered  sugar.  Serve  hot. 


A  Famous  Woman. 

The  general  idea  of  the  Empress  of 
China  is  of  a  cruel  and  fanatical  wom¬ 
an,  who  will  go  to  any  lengths  to  gratify 
her  hatred  of  foreigners  and  their  cus¬ 
toms.  That,  in  reality,  she  can  be  very 
gracious  is  shown  by  her  reception  of 
the  women  belonging  to  the  foreign  le¬ 
gations,  two  years  ago.  This  was  a  de¬ 
cided  innovation  on  her  part,  being  the 
first  time  such  a  reception  was  given. 
One  of  the  guests  thus  described  the 
visit: 

“Her  Majesty  was  dressed  in  a  pale 
yellow  silk  gown,  beautifully  embroider¬ 
ed  with  flowers  and  dragons  of  the  same 
color.  She  wore  the  headdress  com¬ 
monly  worn  by  Chinese  women,  the  hair 
being  fastened  in  a  knot  at  the  back, 
just  below  the  crown,  the  front  of  the 
head  and  a  part  of  the  forehead  being 
concealed  by  a  silk  band  heavily  em¬ 
broidered  with  pearls  of  large  size.  I 
was  struck  xvith  Her  Majesty’s  youthful 
appearance,  bhe  was  64,  but  she  looked 
10  years  younger.  Her  face  was  plump 
and  free  from  wrinkles.  She  had  a  high 
forehead,  elongated  perhaps  by  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  Chinese  ladies  of  pulling  out 
the  ^airs  at  the  edge  of  the  forehead 
with  tweezers.  She  had  a  strong  face, 
and  in  youth  must  have  been  very  pret¬ 
ty.  During  the  audience  she  frequently 
smiled,  and  I  could  see  no  signs  of  that 
cruelty  with  which  she  has  been 
charged. 

“Her  Majesty  made  us  welcome  to  the 
palace  and  to  China.  She  said  she  was 
glad,  indeed,  to  receive  us  as  foreign¬ 
ers,  and  that  we  should  be  friendly  with 
one  another,  for  were  we  not  all  of  one 
family?  The  banquet  was  fine,  being 
made  up  of  many  courses,  and  consisted 
of  both  Chinese  and  foreign  dishes.  Af¬ 
ter  the  banquet  the  Empress  Dowager 
again  met  informally  with  the  ladies, 
drinking  tea  with  each  of  them  in  turn, 
and  in  some  cases  throwing  ner  arm 
about  one  and  embracing  her. 

“At  this  time  she  gave  each  lady  a 
present  of  a  beautiful  gold  ring  set  with 
a  beautiful  pearl  as  big  as  a  marrowfat 
pea,  three  silk  dresses  from  the  royal 


Bookcase  and  Desk  $8.75. 


Here  is  a  Bookcase  and  Desk  com¬ 
bined,  made  of  solid,  oak,  highly 
polished,  68  in.  high,  39  in.  wide, 
with  French  plate  beveled  glass  for 
*8.7fl.  Retails  for  *20,00. 

Catalogue  No.  99  contains  13000 
illustrations  and  quotes  wholesale 
prices  to  consumerson  overu50,- 
000  different  articles— it  weighs  354 
lbs.  As  an  evidence  of  interest, 
— ■ — ji  send  ioc.  to  help  prepay  postage, 

M- - i-tV  this  10c.  y#u  deduct  from  your 

iirst  order  of  *1.  Address  this  way 
J  ULIUS  HINES  <ft  SON,  Baltimore,  Md.  Deft  320 
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looms  and  a  set  of  two  dozen  combs. 
Throughout  the  whole  audience  she  was 
exceptionally  gracious,  and  her  man¬ 
ners  were  as  polite  and  affable,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  dignified  and  ladylike, 
as  could  be  those  of  any  Empress  of  Eu¬ 
rope.” 

Teach  self-denial  and  make  its  prac¬ 
tice  pleasurable,  and  you  create  for  the 
world  a  destiny  more  sublime  than  ever 
issued  from  the  brain  of  the  wildest 
dreamer. — Walter  Scott. 


Babbitt’s 


The  best  of  their  class  —  alwavs  reliable,  always 
the  same — highest  quality  —  sold  on  their  intrin¬ 
sic  merits  —  appreciated  by  folks  who  want  their 
full  money’s  worth  of  purity  and  quality. 


Babbitt's  Best  Soap 


Babbitt's 

1776 

Soap  Powder 

Babbitt’s 

Pure  Potash  or  Lye 

Babbitt's  Best  Baking  Powder 

Made  by  B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York 


TERRIFF’S  & 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole¬ 
sale  price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.  801,1)  under  a 
POSITIVE  UUARANTRK  to  wash 
as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard,  even  to  the  wrist-  , 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  soiled 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.  Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  A  CENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory  given.  Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 
Address, 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  14.  Portland,  Mich. 


SAVE^youi 

»■  ■  |  ■■■  ■  now  wasted 
Ibs  I  I  h  I  up  chimney 

I  w  U  !■  by  using 

THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

COST  $2.00  AND  UP. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

27  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


No  Money  in  Advance 

Our  elegant  New  Jewel  Drop- 
liead  Sewing  Machine  possess¬ 
ing  ail  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments,  high  quality  and  thor¬ 
ough  workmanship.  Shipped 
direct  at  *12.50. the  lowest  price 
ever  known.  30  days’  free  trial. 


Money  refunded  if  not  as  represent¬ 
ed.  Guaranteed  20  years.  All  at¬ 
tachments  free.  125.000  sold. 

1*40. 00  Arlington  for.. .  .*  1 4.50 
*50.00  “  “....$17.00 

*60.00  Kenwood  “  ....*31.50 
Other  Machines  at  *8.00.  *i).00  mid  *10.50 

Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  testimonials  Free. 
CASH  Bl'YEItS*  l  .NIO.N,  158-164  W.VmnBuren  St.,  B-34S,ChIngo 


FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 


.If  N  U  Jl  Hr-  1C 

ENGINEERING 


TO  A.  LIMITED^  NUMBER 

IEIcrtrlral,  JIifh’nM,  Narlnr. 

Stationary  or  Loromotivo 
(Including  Mochn’I  Drawing) 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Boston,  Mass. 

{Chartered  by  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts)' 


] 


All  cases  of  DEAFNESS  or  HARD-HEARING 

are  now  CURABLE  by  our  new  invention;  only  those  born 
deaf  are  incurable.  HKAD  X01SK8  CRASH  ia  J1KDIATKLY. 
Describe  your  case.  Examination  and  advice  free. 
You  can  cure  you-self  at  home  at  a  nominal  cost. 

International  Aural  Clinic,  cm™ 


Dietz  Lanterns . 

One  great  point  about  all 
our  Lanterns  is  their  absolute 
SAFETY.  No  burning  bams 
caused  by  our  Lanterns. 

Send  for  our  free  pocket 
catalogue. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

Established  1840, 


When  you  buy  a  Lantern 

J irst  see  the  word  _  ,  ,  _ 

“ dietz r  87  Laight  Street. 


New  Yom 


76o 


November  30 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER! 


MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— The  receipts  are 
large,  but  trade  is  considerably  improved. 
Choice  chickens  are  scarce  and  wanted, 
but  fowls  are  plenty  and  show  more 
weakness  than  any  other  item  in  the  list. 
Eastern  Spring  ducks  are  firm,  and  have 
advanced  one-half  cent. 


Grapes,  black  kinds,  carrier....  4j0  ©  60 
W.  N.  Y.,  Del.  small  basket...  10  ©  15 


Niagara,  small  basket .  8  ©  11 

W.  N.  Y.,  Concord,  small  bskt.  7  ©  8 

Catawba,  small,  basket .  8  ©  10 

Bulk  stock,  Del.,  100  lb . 2  00  ©2  60 

Niagara,  100  lb . 1  40  ©1  76 

Black,  100  lb . 1  10  ©1  35 

Clinton,  100  lb . 2  00  ©2  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 6  50  ©6  50 

Crate  . 1  75  ©2  00 

Jersey,  bbl . 6  00  ©5  50 

Jersey,  crate  . 1  60  ©1  76 

Quinces,  State,  apple,  bbl . 1  50  ©3  00 


FEED. 


THE  GRAPE  SITUATION  is  improved, 
and  holders  of  the  better  grades  are  Arm 
in  their  ideas.  Wine  grapes  and  other  in¬ 
ferior  qualities  are  least  active.  The  sea¬ 
son  for  California  Tokay  grapes  is  about 
over.  There  are  large  receipts  of  Almerlas 
in  barrels,  yet  prices  remain  high. 

GRAIN.— The  wheat  market  is  Arm,  with 
an  advance  of  one  cent  on  some  grades. 
Reports  from  Argentina  are  that  damage 
to  the  crop  there  will  cut  off  30,000,000 
bushels  from  the  expected  amount  for  ex¬ 
port.  The  export  demand  for  corn  is 
active,  and  offerings  of  new  corn  are  large. 
Oats  are  quiet  with  light  home  and  export 
sales.  Rye  and  barley  are  dull  and  un¬ 
changed. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  week  ending 
October  31:  14,812  cattle,  146  cows,  6,053 
calves,  48,813  sheep,  and  36,917  hogs.  Native 
steers  brought  $4.55  to  $5.45;  oxen  and  stags, 
$2.40  to  $4.50;  bulls,  $2  to  $3.90,  and  cows, 
$1.50  to  $3.90.  Prices  for  milch  cows  ranged 
from  $25  to  $57.50.  Common  to  choice  veals 
sold  at  $4.50  to  $8.60;  grassers,  $2.50  to  $3.25; 
yearlings,  $2.25  to  $3.75,  and  fed  calves,  $3.26 
to  $4.  Sheep  brought  $2.25  to  $3.75,  and 
lambs,  $4.50  to  $5.40. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  November  3,  1900. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bu..2  50  ©  — 
Marrow,  common  to  good — 2  10  ©2  45 

Medium,  choice  . 2  20  ©2  22 Vi 

Pea,  choice  . 2  10  ©2  12% 

Pea,  common  to  good . l  95  ©2  05 

Red  kidney,  1900,  choice . 2  55  ©2  60 

Red  kidney,  1899,  choice .  —  ©2  30 

Red  kidney,  common  to  good.2  00  ©2  25 

White  kidney,  choice  .  —  ©2  40 

White  kidney,  c  un.  to  good.. 2  00  ©2  30 

Yellow  eye,  choice  . 2  25  @  — 

Black,  T.  S.,  choice  .  —  ©1  85 

Lima,  California  . 3  57%@3  60 

Green  peas,  bbls.,  bu . 1  32%@1  35 

Bags,  !  . . 1  22%@1  25 

Scotch,  bbl.,  bu . 1  32%@1  §6 

Scotch,  bags,  bu . I  25  @1  30 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  . . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

June,  extra  . 

June,  seconds  to  iirsts . 

State  dairy,  half  lirkins,  extra. 

Half  Arkins,  Iirsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy . 

Welsh  tubs,  Arsis . 

Thirds  to  seconds . 

West,  imitation  cream'ry,  best. 

Lower  grades  . 

West.,  factory,  June  pack,  fey. 

Held,  fair  to  good . 

Fresh,  finest  . 

Seconds  . 

West,  factory  or  dairy,  low 

grades  . 

Renovated  butter,  fancy . 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  colored,  large,  fey. 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Good  to  choice . 

Large,  poor  to  fair . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small  poor  to  fair . 

State,  light  skims,  small,  choice. 

Large,  choice  . 

Prime  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Common  . 

Full  skims  . 

EGGS. 


22  Vi© 
20%© 
18%@ 
16  © 
20  %@ 
18  © 
20  Vi;© 
19  © 
20%@ 
19  © 
15  © 
17  © 
14%@ 
15%@ 
14%@ 
14%@ 
14  © 

13  © 
ISM*© 


11  © 
-  © 
10%@ 
9%@ 
11  © 
11  © 
10%@ 
9%@ 
9%@ 
8%@ 
7%@ 
5%@ 
3  © 
2  © 


21% 

20 

17% 

21 

20 

21 

20 

20 

18 

18 

15% 

16 

15% 

14% 

13% 

19 


11% 

11 

10% 

10% 

11% 

11% 

10% 

10% 

0% 


9 

8 

7 

4 

2% 


QUOTATIONS  LOSS  OFF. 

Penna.  &  State,  prime,  per  doz.  21  @  22 
West’n,  reg.  packings,  best —  —  ©  21 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penna.,  prime  to  choice.  20  ©  22 
State  &  Penna.,  held  &  mixed...  16  ©  18 
W’n,  candled,  selected,  fancy...  —  ©  20 

Good  to  prime .  18  ©  19 

Poor  to  fair .  16%©  17% 

W’n,  dirties,  aandl'd,  30-doz.  cs.4  20  @4  35 

Uncandled,  30-doz.  case . 3  60  ©4  05 

West’n,  checks,  30-doz.  case — 3  00  ©3  60 
West.,  refrig’r,  early  packed, 

choice,  storage  paid .  17  @  17% 

Prime  .  16  ©  16% 

Fair  to  good .  14%©  15% 

Refrigerator,  common  .  13%@  14% 

Dirties,  prime,  per  case . 4  00  ©4  10 

Dirties,  common,  per  case . 3  15  @3  45 

Limed,  Western,  fancy .  —  ©  17 

FRUITS— EVAPORATED. 


Apples,  prime  . 

Low  grades  . 

Chops  . 

Waste  . 

Sun-dried,  quarters  . 

Sun-dried,  sliced  . 

Apricots,  boxes,  lb . 

Bags,  lb . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  boxes.. 

Bags  . 

Peeled,  per  lb . 


4%@  4% 

3  Co)  4 
1  20  ©1  30 
1  05  @1  10 
3  @  4 

3%©  4*: 

S%@  15 
7%©  12 
7  ©  10 
6%@  9 

13  ©  18 


FRUITS — GREEN. 


Pears,  com.  kinds,  nearby, 

Bartlett  . 

Seckel,  bbl . 

Buerre  Bose,  bbl . 

Sheldon,  bbl . 

Keiffer,  bbl . 

Lawrence,  bbl . 

Apples,  common,  bbl . 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

Greening,  bbl . 

Pound,  sweets,  bbls . 

Snow,  bbl . 

King,  d.  h.  bbl . 


bbl.  75 

. 1  50 

. 2  00 

. 2  50 

. 1  50 

. 1  00 

. 1  50 

. 1  00 

. 1  25 

. 1  50 

. 1  75 

. 1  75 

. 1  75 


@1  00 
@4  00 
@5  00 
@3  50 
@2  50 
©2  00 
@2  00 
@1  25 
@1  50 


Spring  bran,  100-lb.  sacks . 16  50©17  00 

Winter  bran,  bulk . 16  60©18  00 

Spring  middl’gs,  200-lb.  sacks... 16  00©19  00 

Red  Dog,  to  arrive . 18  50©  — 

Oil  meal  . 29  6O©30  00 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 27  00©  — 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  elevator .  78  ©  — 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth .  84%©  — 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth .  89%@  — 

Corn,  No.  2,  white .  46%©  — 

No.  2,  yellow .  46%@  — 


Oats,  No.  2,  white,  in  elevator..  27%@  28 
Rye,  No.  2,  W’n,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf....  54  ©  — 

State  &  Jersey,  c.  1.  f.,  track..  52  ©  53 

Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y....  42  ©  46 

Malting,  c.  1.  f.,  N.  Y .  60  ©  68 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 


These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 


Hay,  No.  1 .  87%@  90 

No.  2  .  80  ©  85 

No.  3  .  72%©  75 

Clover  .  60  ©  76 

Clover,  mixed  .  70  ©  80 

Straw,  rye,  long .  85  ©  87% 

Oat  .  40  @  46 

HONEY. 

State,  Clover,  white,  fancy,  lb.  15  ©  16 
Clover,  white,  fair  to  good....  12  ©  14 

Buckwheat,  per  lb .  10  ©  — 

California,  strained,  per  lb .  7%©  — 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon....  70  @  76 
HOPS. 

New  York  State,  1900,  choice....  19  ©  20 

1900,  prime  .  17%©  19 

1900,  medium  .  16  ©  17% 

1899  .  11  ©  15 

PaciAc  Coast,  1900,  choice .  18%©)  19% 

1900,  prime  .  17  ©  18% 

1900,  medium  .  15%©  17 

1899  .  11  ©  15 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  Northern,  per  bushel 

of  60  lbs . 3  00  @4  25 

Southern,  per  bushel . 2  00  ©3  00 

Hickorynuts,  new,  per  bushel 

of  50  Tbs . 2  50  @3  00 

Old  . 1  00  ©1  60 

POTATOES. 

L.  I.,  prime,  in  bulk,  bbl . 1  50  ©1  75 

State  &  West’n,  round,  180  lb....l  25  ©1  62 

Long,  180  lb . 1  12  ©1  37 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  bbl . 1  12  ©1  37 

Giants,  in  bulk,  bbl . 1  00  ©1  12 

Sweets,  Vineland,  cloth-top  bbl.l  50  ©2  25 

Other  Jersey,  cloth- top  bbl...l  25  ©1  75 

Southern,  bbl . 1  00  @1  26 

Red,  per  bbl . 1  00  ©1  25 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  average,  prime .  10%©  11 

Fair  to  good  .  9  ©  10 

Common  .  6  ©  8 

Grassers,  large  .  5  ©  6 

Do,  small  .  5  ©  7 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  @9 

Chickens,  per  lb .  —  ©  9 

Roosters,  per  lb .  —  @  6 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  8  ©  10 

Ducks,  per  pair .  60  ©  66 

Geese,  per  pair . 1  00  ©1  37 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  ©  20 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  dry-picked, 

average,  best  . 

Spring,  scalded,  average,  best. 

Phila.  Spring  chicken,  selected, 

large  . 

Mixed  weights  . 

Ohio  &  Michigan  Spring  chick¬ 
en,  scalded,  fancy . 

Chicken,  scalded,  fair  to  good. 

W’n  Spring  chicken,  dry-picked, 

average,  best  . 

Southern  Spring  chickens,  aver¬ 
age  weight,  best . 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to 

choice  . 

Western,  dry-picked,  average, 

best  . 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  &  Eastern,  Spring, 

fancy,  per  lb . 

L.  I.  &  Eastern,  fair  to  good..  12  ©  13 


Western,  per  lb .  8  ©  10 

Geese,  Eastern,  Spring,  wh.,  lb.  14  ©  15 

Eastern,  Spring,  dark .  11  ©  i. 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  wh.,  doz.  —  @2  75 

Mixed,  per  doz . 1  87  ©2  00 

Dark,  per  doz . 1  50  ©1  75 

Culls,  per  doz .  50  @1  00 

GAME. 

Partridges,  per  pair,  prime  to 

fancy  . . 1  50  ©2  00 

Per  pair,  poor  to  good .  50  ©1  25 

Grouse,  drawn,  per  pair .  60  ©  75 

Undrawn,  per  pair .  90  ©1  00 

Woodcock,  per  pair . 1  00  ©1  25 

English  snipe  &  Gold,  plover, 

fr’z.,  per  doz . 2  25  ©2  50 

Grass  plover,  per  doz.,  frozen.. 150  @2  25 

Fresh,  per  doz . 1  00  ©1  25 

Small  snipe,  per  doz .  —  @  6o 

Wild  ducks,  Canvas,  p’me,  pair.2  50  @3  00 

Canvas,  poor  . 1  00  @2  00 

Red-head,  prime  . 1  50  ©2  00 

Red-head,  poor  . 1  00  ©1  25 

Mallard,  per  pair .  65  ©  75 

Teal,  blue- wing,  per  pair .  30  @  40 

Teal,  green-wing,  per  pair .  25  ©  30 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  35  ©  40 

Venison,  fresh  saddles,  per  lb..  30  ©  35 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  L.  I.,  100  bchs.... .  75  @1  00 

Cucumbers,  barrels  . 3  00  @7  00 

Florida,  crate  .  50  @1  50 

Onions,  Conn.  &  L.  I.,  wh.,  bbl. 3  00  @4  00 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  red,  bbl . 1  25  @1  50 

Conn.  &  L.  1.,  yellow,  bbl . 1  26  @1  50 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag . 1  50  @3  00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag . 1  00  @1  25 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag . 1  00  @1  12 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl .  50  ©  60 

Hubbard,  bbl .  75  ©  — 

String  beans,  Va.,  wax,  bskt —  60  @1  25 

Virginia,  green,  basket .  50  ©1  00 

N.  C.  &  Charleston,  bskt .  60  @1  00 


10  ©  11 
9  ©  10 

16  ©  18 
12  ©  13 

10  ©  10% 
9  ©  9% 

9%@  10 

9  ©  9% 

-  ©  10 

9  ©  9% 

8%@  - 
6  ©  6% 


Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  bbl .  60  @  76 

Canada,  Russia,  bbl .  75  ©  80 

Tomatoes,  Jersey  .  25  @  76 

Peppers,  bbl .  25  @1  00 

Celery  .  10  @  40 

Egg  plant,  per  bbl . 1  00  ©3  00 

Lima  beans,  Jersey,  potato,  bag.l  00  ©1  60 

Jersey,  Aat.,  bag .  50  @1  00 

Carrots,  washed,  bbl .  75  ©1  00 

Unwashed,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Lettuce,  L.  I.,  bbl .  50  @1  00 

CauliAower,  L.  I.,  bbl .  60  ©2  50 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  4  @  8 

Pumpkins,  bbl .  40  ©  60 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  within  26-cent 
freight  zone,  three  cents  per  quart. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Bates  &  Edmonds  Motor  Co.,  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich.,  have  put  a  gasoline  engine  on 
the  market  which  has  many  points  to 
commend  it.  They  are  making  a  specialty 
of  small  powers  suited  for  farm  use.  Get 
their  catalogue,  which  can  be  had  for  the 
asking. 

The  Star  Mfg.  Co.,  of  New  Lexington,  O., 
are  the  manufacturers  of  the  famous  Star 
sweep  and  power  feed  grinders.  This  in¬ 
stitution  and  the  machines  it  makes  are 
well  and  favorably  known  to  our  readers, 
and  none  need  hesitate  to  deal  with  them, 
for  we  can  assure  excellent  goods  and  fair 
and  honest  dealing. 

Nowadays  every  family  has  a  sewing 
machine.  The  machines  are  so  inexpensive 
that  no  family  can  afford  to  be  without 
one.  We  like  the  plan  of  Cash  Buyers’ 
Union,  B-343,  Chicago,  111.  The  Arm  sends 
its  machines  with  no  money  in  advance, 
and  offers  you  a  30  days’  trial.  This  is  a 
liberal  offer,  and  shows  a  conAdence  in 
the  goods.  Write  for  full  information. 
Address  as  above. 

Around  the  dairy  there  is  nothing  that 
takes  the  place  of  steam  for  thorough 
cleaning  of  the  utensils.  When  a  steam 
engine  is  used  for  power  the  problem  is 
an  easy  one.  Jas.  Leffel  &  Co.,  Box  60, 
Springfield,  O.,  make  an  excellent  steam 
engine  for  dairy  purposes.  It  is  also  well 
adapted  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work— thrash¬ 
ing,  pumping  water,  grinding  feed,  sawing 
wood,  etc.  Their  special  engine  book  tells 
all  about  engines— a  postal  card  will  bring 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Gbeenhousks  fob  Sale. — Plot  100x142 

feet;  three  new  greenhouses;  small  dwelling  house; 
near  trolley;  45  minutes  from  New  York:  small  price 
WINNING  TON.  215  K.  17th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Wanted,  Farmer  and  Wife  — On  a 

small  horse  farm  In  Pennsylvania  a  farmer  who 
understands  breeding  of  mares  and  care  of  stallion 
and  colts;  the  managing  of  emp  oyees  and  not  afraid 
of  work  himself.  Wife  qualified  for  her  part.  To 
the  suitable  man  and  wife  an  unusual  opening  pre¬ 
sents  Itself.  Establishment  first-class  throughout. 
Address  T.  A.  WILLSON.  Clare-Point  Stock  Farm, 
Ephrata,  Pa. 


Fob  Sale. — Milk  farm,  18  cows  and 

outfit.  Route  established  11  years  in  Ovid,  one- 
quarter  mile  away.  120  acres.  Good  buildings  and 
silo.  Address  J.  M.  PAYNE,  Ovid,  seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


O  — .  I  ft-A  fine  farm  of  200  acres 
■  Ul  OdlU  sixty  of  it  timber.  Good 
land;  new  buildings.  $30  per  acre.  Address 

ALEX.  F ARSON,  Keith.  Noble  County,  Ohio. 


Six  Valuable  Farms  for  Sale. 

From  100  to  000  acres.  Quality  of  land  unsurpassed; 
splendidly  located  near  It.  R.,  steamboats  and  Tangln 
and  Pocomoke  Sound  and  Chesapeake  Bay;  climate 
mild  and  healthy.  Fish,  oysters  and  game  plentiful. 
Best  home  market  for  what  you  have  to  sell.  For 
maps,  description,  price,  Ac.,  address 
WM.  8.  RICHARDSON,  Marion  Sta.,  Somerset  Co.,  Md 


GLENN  RANCH, 

Glenn  County,  California, 


FOR  SALE  IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  homo  of  the 
late  Dr  Glenn,  “the  wheat  king,’  has  been  surveyed 
anusubdivided  It  is  offered  fur  sale  In  any  sized  gov¬ 
ernment  subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices,  and 
In  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding  w  hat  it  is  assessed 
for  Count-  and  State  taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  of  4U  000  acres  runs  up  and  down 
the  western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River  for  15 
miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked 
an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  Irrigation  Is  required 
The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest,  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by  pro¬ 
posed  purchasers  is  invited  Parties  desiring  to  look 
at  the  land  should  go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  furtuer  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing  the 
subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre  address  personally 
or  by  letter. 

f.  c.  Lusk:, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  of  Chico,  Butte  county,  California. 


WATCH  CHARM  FREE 

in  good  Fanning  Mills 
will  receive  a  nice  watch  charm  by  sendlngtc.f  tamps 
to  JOHNSON  &  FIELD  M  FG.  CO.,  ltacine.  Wis 


There  is  nothing  that  will  help  more  to 
relieve  drudgery  in  the  kitchen,  and  to 
render  the  preparation  of  meals  an  actual 
pleasure,  than  the  Enterprise  meat  and 
food  chopper.  Every  cook  should  have  one 
at  her  command.  It  will  enable  her  to  ado 
greater  variety  to  her  table,  to  save  time 
in  the  preparation  of  almost  every  meal, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  the  waste  of  many 
dollars’  worth  of  food.  A  book  entitled 
“The  Enterprising  Housekeeper,”  contain¬ 
ing  two  hundred  recipes  has  been  issued 
by  the  manufacturers.  Anyone  may  ob¬ 
tain  it  by  addressing  the  Enterprise  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
enclosing  four  cents  in  stamps. 

Dairymen  and  breeders  who  are  compe¬ 
tent  to  speak  on  the  subject  are  unanimous 
in  their  approval  of  the  practice  of  dis¬ 
horning,  both  from  the  humane  and  the 
practical  money-making  point  of  view.  A 
great  deal  depends,  however;,  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  operation  is  per¬ 
formed.  The  Convex  is  one  of  the  simplest 
and  at  the  same  time  most  powerful  dis- 
horners  made,  having  a  double  action,  and 
making  a  smooth,  quick,  clean  cut,  with 
the  least  possible  pain  to  the  animal.  One 
special  advantage  is  the  fact  that  It  Is 
open  at  one  side,  so  that  it  hooks  on  to  the 
horn,  being  easily  put  In  place,  and  easily 
removed,  if  the  animal  for  any  reason  be¬ 
comes  unmanageable  before  the  cut  is 
made.  Send  for  the  Illustrated  pamphlet 
on  dishorning,  addressing  George  Webster, 
Manufacturer,  Christiana,  Pa. 


My  experience  with  Sweet  clover  differs 
from  that  of  A.  S.  Several  years  ago  I 
purchased  a  farm  on  which  was  a  patch  of 
It  (Melilotus  alba),  and  I  could  Indues 
neither  horses,  cows  or  hogs  to  eat  It,  and 
had  some  difficulty  In  eradicating  it.  tr. 


Oldest  Commission  House  in  New  York 

Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Fork,  Poultry,  Dressed  Calves, 
Game,  etc.  E.  B.  Woodward,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
liefer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


POULTRY  SHIPPERS. 

Now  is  tho  time  to  make  preparations  for  the 
dressing,  packing  and  handling  of  your  shipments. 
We  make  a  specialty  during  the  Winter  months  of 
handling  Poultry,  having  a  very  extensive  trade. 
Write  us  for  for  any  information  you  may  wish  re¬ 
garding  dressing,  packing,  etc.,  and  we  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  all  inquiries.  Returns  made  on 
sale  of  each  shipment. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


TO  PRODUCE  SHIPPERS ! 

We  are  in  the  market  for  POTATOES 
and  ONIONS-  Quote  us  price  on  choice 
stock  delivered  to  cars  or  to  New  York; 
also  give  the  freight  rate  from  shipping1 
point  All  cars  loaded  for  us  in  bulk 
must  be  thoroughly  clean  before  loaded. 
Cars  that  have  been  loaded  with  salt, 
raw  hides,  fertilizers  or  alkali,  spoil 
all  produce  with  which  they  come  in 
contact,  consequently  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  swept  out  before  loading. 

S.  II.  cfc  33.  II.  FROST, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

319  Washington  Street,  cor.  Jay  Street,  New  York. 
Established  1865.  Refer  to  Irving  Nat’l  Hank,  N.  Y. 

Stencils  Free  to  Shippers. 


Catalog  Free.  Write  now.  BINCHAMTONiN.Y. 


[SPECIAL  PRICES  80 


Duy*1 

_  I  Trial.  Guaranteed.  Double 

J=T||ifc*rr-_,„  and  Combi  nation  Hearn. 

*  OSGOOD  IOS  Central  si! 


EVERYBODY  says  that  P  &  B  RUBEROJD 
ROOFING  is  the  best  covering  he  ever  used  on 
|  the  roofs,  sides  and  floors  of  his  poultry-houses. 
Absolutely  airtight  and  proof  againBt  weather,  water, 
heat,  cold,  acids,  vermin,  draughts,  etc.  Will  not 
crack  or  rot  .  No  tar  to  melt.  No  paper  to  tear.  Made 
of  felt.  Durability  unequaled.  Leaves  rainwater 
sweet  and  clean.  Use  it  also  on  your  dwelling,  your 
barns  and  all  outbuildings.  May  we  send  you  samples? 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 
83-85  John  Street,  New  York. 


/ 


( 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Club  Raisers, 

like  other  people,  seem  to  have  been 
waiting  until  after  election  to  get  to 
work  Here  is  our  list  for  last  week: 


Oct.  29.  Brace  R.  Wynkoop,  N.  Y . 1  y. ;  3t . 

Oct.  30.  Wm.  H.  Potter,  N.  .T . 1  y. 

Oct.  31.  Ronson  German,  Mtch . 4  y. ;  St. 

Nov.  1.  .Tay  H.  Bowker,  N.  Y.. .  .2  y.  l-6mo. ;  10  t. 

Nov.  2.  Ronson  German,  Mich . 4  y. 

Nov.  3.  None. 

We  really  do  not  understand  why  more 


effort  is  not  made  to  capture  some  of  this 
money  that  every  one  sees  going  so  easily. 
Tt  is  yours  if  you  want  it. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

New  York, 

MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

BOSTON  APPLE  EXPORTS  for  the 
month  of  October  were  unusually  large, 
amounting  to  over  113,000  barrels,  double 
the  quantity  shipped  during  the  same  time 
last  year.  English  agricultural  papers 
state  that  there  has  been  a  surplus  of  low- 
grade  fruits  this  year,  but  that  shippers 
of  choice  varieties  who  pack  carefully  and 
honestly  need  not  fear  ruinous  prices. 

BROOM  SUPPLIES.— A  reader  wishes  to 
know  where  he  can  get  handles  and  other 
supplies  for  making  brooms.  The  high 
price  of  brooms,  caused  by  the  corner  In 
the  brush  market,  has  induced  him  to 
raise  a  little  broom  corn  to  make  a  stock 
for  himself  and  his  neighbors.  Enos  B. 
Smith,  55  and  67  N.  Moore  st.,  this  city, 
handles  the  supplies  desired,  and  his  name 
is  given  here,  as  other  readers  may  be 
Interested  in  this  matter. 

"PLENTY  OF  TIME”  is  usually  a  poor 
motto,  but  a  Harlem  jeweler  has  it  fixed 
so  that  no  one  can  make  any  objections. 
Tn  his  window  is  a  large  clock  giving  the 
standard  time  for  this  city.  Around  It  are 
seven  smaller  clocks,  all  showing  different 
time,  and  by  watching  them  one  may  im¬ 
agine  that  he  is  In  London,  Berlin,  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Calcutta,  Pekin,  Sydney,  or 
San  Francisco,  so  far  as  seeing  the  correct 
time  of  day  or  night  at  those  places  Is 
concerned. 

NUTS.— Early  in  the  season  chestnuts 
brought  extravagant  prices,  some  selling  at 
$10.  Then  they  dropped  to  $6,  and  the 
highest  figure  now  named  Is  $4.26  per 
bushel  of  60  pounds.  The  quality  of  the 
wild  chestnuts  offered  seems  to  be  above 
the  average.  In  buying  small  quantities 
from  the  stands  here  and  there,  very  few 
wormy  ones  are  found.  There  has  been 
quite  a  supply  of  the  large  grafted  nuts 
from  New  Jersey  this  year.  Most  of  them 
are  inferior  for  eating  raw  on  account  of 
the  coarse  grain  and  bitter  skin,  but  they 
go  very  well  roasted  or  boiled.  Hickory- 
nuts  are  scarce,  good  ones  bringing  $2  to 
$2.50  per  bushel  of  60  pounds. 

THINK  THEY  HAVE  AN  EASY  JOB.— 
Some  lines  of  business  In  this  city  are  ad¬ 
vertised  by  men  who  go  around  carrying 
large  signs,  which  are  on  long  poles,  held 
in  their  hands,  or  strapped  to  upright 
frames  resting  on  their  shoulders.  Thus 
the  sign  cannot  fall  to  attract  attention, 
as  it  sticks  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd. 
Tn  fair  weather  the  sign  man  gets  along 
very  well,  but  when  It  is  windy,  there  Is 
trouble.  A  sail  three  feet  square  at  the 
end  of  a  long  pole  makes  the  holder  navi¬ 
gate  around  at  a  great  rate  when  a  gust 
of  wind  strikes  It.  These  men  work  harder 
than  they  would  hoeing  com  or  sawing 
wood,  yet  would  doubtless  consider  it  be¬ 
neath  their  dignity  to  work  on  a  farm. 

RIDICULOUS  CLAIMS  are  made  in  the 
circular  matter  mailed  by  some  people 
whose  chief  capital  is  in  letter  heads,  ad¬ 
vertising  matter,  and  extravagant  prom¬ 
ises.  A  produce  commission  house  here 
sent  out  circulars  stating  that  all  buyers 
had  to  go  past  their  place  of  business  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  any  other  produce  dealers, 
and  hence  their  chance  for  selling  stuff 
was  much  better.  A  story  like  this  might 
be  swallowed  by  those  who  think  that  New 
York  is  a  cross-roads  hamlet  having  only 
one  street,  but  the  majority  of  people  wil 
be  disgusted  or  laugh  at  such  frothy  talk. 
Most  trade  is  built  up  slowly  and  by  care¬ 
ful,  hard  work;  and  concerns  that  get  big 
all  at  once,  like  a  mushroom,  are  apt  to 
disappear  about  as  quickly,  taking  with 
them  numerous  dollars  that  belong  to 
other  people. 

OLD  CLOTHES.— Handling  second-hand 
clothing  is  a  peculiar  business.  A  good 
many  people  in  the  city  are  in  positions 
where  shabby  clothes  are  not  tolerated. 
They  must  have  two  business  suits  per 
year,  and  what  is  worn  one  Summer  will 
not  do  for  the  next.  This  makes  a  large 
trade  In  cast-off  goods  suitable  for  those 
whose  work  does  not  forbid  shabby  or  out- 
of-style  clothing.  These  dealers  are  sharp 
buyers,  and  offer  ridiculouely  low  prices. 


They  ean  find  every  worn  spot  or  other 
defect.  What  you  have  for  sale  is  always 
"out  of  style”  in  color  and  cut,  and  "no¬ 
body  wants  it.”  They  also  have  a  knack 
of  wrinkling  up  a  coat  and  throwing  it 
down  on  the  counter  in  a  way  that  makes 
it  look  meaner  than  the  would-be  seller 
supposed.  He  will  feel  ashamed  of  him¬ 
self  for  expecting  to  get  anything  for  such 
rubbish,  and  often  takes  the  first  offer  that 
the  buyer  makes.  A  man  told  me  that  he 
sold  a  suit  for  75  cents  that  cost  $16,  and 
had  been  worn  but  a  few  months. 

COTTON  NEWS. — There  has  been  no 
killing  frost  in  the  cotton  district  of  this 
country  yet,  but  several  times  it  has  come 
near  enough  to  make  a  decidedly  nervous 
feeling  in  the  market.  Prices  are  down 
somewhat  from  our  last  report,  current 
price  for  Middling  Gulf  being  9%  cents. 
A  good  many  planters  are  holding  their 
crop,  and  are  in  no  hurry  to  sell.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  policy,  and  the  wet  weather  in 
some  sections,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
move  the  crop,  is  seen  in  the  decreased  re¬ 
ceipts  at  shipping  ports.  Advices  from 
parts  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama  are  that 
the  uplands  will  be  picked  in  about  two 
weeks,  and  that  there  will  be  a  medium 
top  crop  in  the  bottom  lands,  unless  cut 
short  by  frost.  Reports  from  the  Egyptian 
cotton  belt  are  not  favorable.  It  Is  said 
that  the  pods  in  many  fields  ready  for 
second  picking  are  small  and  inferior,  the 
cool  and  foggy  weather  having  been  un¬ 
favorable  for  the  late  plantings.  It  Is 
thought  that  the  deficiency  will  be  about 
15  per  cent.  The  total  receipts  at  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports  since  September  1  were 
2,190.365  pounds,  and  exports  aggregated 
1.400,000. 

A  SHAKING  UP. — The  Tarrant  building, 
in  which  the  terrific  explosion  occurred  on 
Monday  of  this  week,  was  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  produce  commission  district, 
and  for  a  short  time  business  was  any¬ 
thing  but  dull  with  the  produce  men. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  were  blown  Into  the 
air .  and  scattered  around  promiscuously. 
There  were  many  narrow  escapes,  and 
some  of  the  stores  look  as  though  they 
had  been  through  the  war.  A  number  of 
engines  constantly  poured  water  on  the 
ruins  for  three  days,  and  a  good  many 
cellars  have  been  flooded.  I  noticed  one 
nearly  full,  with  charred  apples  and  pump¬ 
kins  floating  around.  It  will  take  a  num¬ 
ber  of  days  to  get  things  back  to  any¬ 
where  near  their  normal  state  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  district.  The  claims  made  that  the 
wrecked  building  did  not.  contain  explosives 
except  In  small  quantities,  will  seem  ab¬ 
surd  to  anyone  who  has  seen  the  ruins. 
Phosphate  factories  and  other  similar  nose 
offenders  are  not  allowed  In  the  heart  of 
the  city,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  an 
effective  quarantine  ought  to  be  maintained 
against  materials  that  can  instantly  tear 
things  In  pieces  in  this  way.  The  heap  of 
ruins  now  to  be  seen  is  a  stronger  argu¬ 
ment  than  anything  that  could  be  said, 
and  those  who  knowingly  put  such  a 
danger  in  the  way  of  others  ought  to  be 
convicted  of  manslaughter. 

THE  LIVE  POUT, TRY  BUSINESS  of 
(his  city  Is  a  profitable  one  on  account  of 
the  large  Hebrew  population.  According 
to  their  religious  regulations,  all  poultry 
must  be  received  alive,  and  killed  by  their 
official  butchers.  Of  course,  the  demand 
is  greatest  during  the  special  holiday  sea¬ 
sons  of  Spring  and  Fall,  but  there  is  a 
steadv  sale  all  the  year.  The  Board  of 
Health  watches  the  live  poultry  trade 
closely,  and  has  power  to  give  or  with¬ 
hold  permits  for  the  establishment  of  new 
depots  for  receiving  and  handling.  The 
policy  has  been  to  keep  the  business  con¬ 
centrated  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  ex¬ 
tra  care  might  be  taken  to  keep  In  sani¬ 
tary  condition  the  districts  given  up  to  the 
live-poultry  business.  So  far  as  can  be 
learned,  most  of  the  dealers  here  appear  to 
he  In  a  combine  to  control  trade  and  prices, 
and  they  seem  to  be  strong  enough  to 
keep  out  competing  concerns.  A  large  In¬ 
dianapolis  company  has  been  trying  to  get 
a  foothold,  but  the  Health  Department  by 
a  small  majority  refused  the  permit.  The 
Indianapolis  concern  then  proposed  to  con¬ 
test  the  matter  in  the  courts,  but  nothing 
definite  has  yet  been  done.  The  fact  that 
this  business  is  practically  in  the  control 
of  a  combine  tends  to  keep  the  price  from 
any  violent  fluctuation.  Those  who  have 
watched  quotations  on  live  poultry  for  the 
past  few  months  have  noted  that  fowls 
have  run  along  for  weeks  without  any 
change  whatever,  and  also  that  roosters 
and  mixed  turkeys  have  varied  but  little. 
The  supply  of  Spring  chickens  cannot  be 
controlled  in  this  way,  as  they  are  scarce 
and  necessarily  high  in  early  Summer. 
The  probabilities  are  that  for  the  whole 
year,  the  results  to  shippers  of  live  poultry 
are  more  favorable  than  If  the  receivers 
here  had  no  mutual  understanding  as  to 
prices.  There  are  differences  of  opinion 
altout  this,  however.  w.  w.  h. 


Rural  Californian  thinks  that  one 
working  farmer  Is  worth  more  to  the  world 
than  a  thousand  land  speculators. 


PROFIT  IN  DRAINING  SWAMPS. 

I  recently  called  on  Mr.  Allen  at  Wat¬ 
kins.  He  Is  peculiarly  situated.  Four 
years  ago  a  tract  of  land  several  hundred 
acres  in  extent  was  covered  with  nothing 
but  cat-tails.  It  is  several  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  lake,  and  is  flooded  over  from 
the  hills  In  the  Spring  freshets.  It  prob¬ 
ably  was  once  covered  by  the  lake,  all  the 
time,  but  now  has  filled  up  so  as  to  be 
dry  in  midsummer.  Mr.  Allen  dug  ditches 
seven  feet  deep  around  it,  after  construct¬ 
ing  a  dyke  between  it  and  the  lake.  At 
the  lower  corner  a  huge  windmill  and 
pump  puts  the  water  over  into  the  lake, 
and  this  level  tract  is  kept  dry  on  the 
surface.  This  is  not  a  typical,  black-muck 
swamp,  as  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
the  best  part  of  the  surrounding  hills 
washed  down  and  evenly  deposited  over 
the  surface,  without  bringing  any  stone. 
By  plowing  under  the  cat-tails  and  growing 
one  crop  of  buckwheat  It  was  subdued,  and 
is  the  finest  soil  to  work  in  I  ever  saw. 
It  requires  no  fertilizer  or  manure,  Is  free 
from  weeds,  is  wet  enough  beneath  the 
surface  in  a  dry  season,  can  be  pumped 
dry  in  a  wet  season,  does  not  bake  or 
get  dusty,  and  is  easily  worked  by  horse 
or  hand.  This  year’s  onion  yield  was  500 
to  600  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  crop  is 
about  3,000  bushels.  The  00  acres  of  beans 
will  give  an  enormous  yield,  all  Red  Kid¬ 
ney,  and  the  10  acres  of  sugar  beets  he 
thinks  will  yield  $60  profit  per  acre. 

On  such  soil  Mr.  Allen  thinks  a  hand 
drill  and  hoe  cheapest  methods,  and  school¬ 
boys  in  vacation  time,  who  want  te  earn 
money,  the  cheapest  help  to  do  the  thin¬ 
ning.  Five  tons  of  No.  1  Timothy  hay  has 
been  cut  with  the  2%  tons  of  second  growth 
included.  Mr.  Allen  says:  “Up  on  the  hills 
you  will  find  every  foot  of  land  possible 
under  cultivation,  and  by  the  aid  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  manure  they  can  get  from  a 
third  to  half  a  crop,  while  there  are  a 
large  number  of  acres  of  swamp  which  is 
never  touched.  The  most  valuable  land 
we  have  to-day  can  be  purchased  the 
cheapest.”  Many  a  man  has  a  mine  in 
what  he  regards  as  a  mud-hole,  and  the 
most  valuable  part  of  my  present  home 
place  is  the  reclaimed  swamp. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 


Same  Old  Game.— The  lightning-rod  agent 
is  no  respecter  of  persons  or  colors.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Texas  Farm  and 
Ranch  tells  this  story  of  a  little  log  house: 
"A  negro’s  family  occupy  it.  At  one  time 
this  negro’s  note  was  good  for  as  much 
as  $50.  About  that  time  a  lightning-rod 
agent  came  through  the  county.  He  ascer¬ 
tained  that  said  negro’s  note  was  good 
for  100  feet  of  rod  and  he  sold  it  to  him, 
charging  him  $50,  taking  his  note  in  pay¬ 
ment.  The  negro  paid  the  note  and  has 
never  since  had  that  much  money.  It’s 
rather  an  incongruous  sight  to  see  a  $50 
lightning  rod  on  a  $7  house;  still  it  fur¬ 
nishes  another  instance  of  how  much  some 
people  love  to  humbug  and  others  to  be 
humbugged.” 

Corn  Husking.— I  consider  the  best 
method  of  husking  corn  is  by  hand.  The 
usual  method  is  to  put  it  in  shocks  of  six 
rows,  and  about  six  to  eight  yards  apart, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  crop.  It 
is  cut  by  hand  when  the  husk  on  the  ears 
is  about  half  white.  Some  wait  a  little 
longer,  but  most  good  farmers  think  that 
about  the  right  time;  it  makes  better  fod¬ 
der,  as  the  leaves  and  upper  part  of  the 
stalk  is  not  broken  off  at  this  time.  They 
begin  to  husk  about  first  week  of  October, 
and  many  wait  longer.  I  like  to  be  done 
by  October  15,  because  the  stalks  are  put 
up  in  large  shocks  of  about  20  or  more 
sheaves,  and  are  kept  in  a  very  nice  and 
greenish-looking  fodder,  while  if  they  are 
husked  later  they  get  black  on  the  outside, 
and  much  spoiled.  When  husking  corn 
four  shocks  are  pulled  together,  and  the 
corn  is  carted  to  the  cribs  the  same  day. 
If  left  on  the  ground  over  night,  it  will 
not  be  dry  again  if  a  dew  has  fallen  on 
it,  and  if  it  should  rain  it  would  be  ail 
dirty,  and  lose  its  color,  and  probably  some 
of  its  feeding  qualities.  The  fodder  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  good  farmers  to  be  just  as  good 
or  better  than  hay  if  cut  up,  and  fed  to 
milch  cows  or  cattle.  It  depends  on  the 
crop  as  much  as  the  husker,  for  the  quan¬ 
tity  a  man  can  husk  in  ordinary  corn. 
One  man  usually  husks  about  40  to  50 
bushels  of  corn  in  the  ear  in  a  day;  if  crop 
is  light,  less;  if  heavy,  more.  Some  give 
it  away  by  the  shock,  but  most  have  it 
husked  by  the  day.  No  machines  for 
husking  or  shredding  corn  in  this  part.  A 
few  farmers  have  machines  to  cut  the  corn 
in  bundles  before  husking,  but  they  are  not 
a  success  so  far,  as  the  old  way  seems  to 
be  yet  the  best.  Probably  the  machines 
are  all  right  If  the  corn  is  put  in  a  silo. 
The  reason  why  the  farmers  in  this  part 
h&ul  the  corn  the  same  day  to  the  crib  Is 
>.hat  it  will  sooner  cure  or  dry  out  than  if 
treatad  otherwise.  w.  h.  w. 

Lanark,  Pa. 
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Tired  Out 

And  she  does  not  understand  why.  Her 
work  used  to  seem  so  easy.  You  could 
tell  her  whereabouts  as  she  worked  by 
the  snatches  of  song  which  now  and 
again  overflowed  her  happy  lips.  And 
now  she  can  hardly  keep  up.  Her  head 
pains,  her  back  hurts,  and  she  feels 
entirely  worn  out. 

What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter?  The  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  the 
stomach  is  disor¬ 
dered,  the  liver  is 
not  performing  its 
whole  duty.  Poi¬ 
sons  are  accumu¬ 
lating  in  the 
blood,  and  unless 
these  are  removed, 
and  the  stomach 
and  organs  of  di¬ 
gestion  and  nutri¬ 
tion  cured  and 
strengthened, 
there  is  liable  to 
be  a  serious  ill¬ 
ness.  There  is  no 
medicine  can 
equal  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical 
Discovery  for 
prompt  help  and 
perfect  cure  for 
diseases  of  tho 
stomach  and 
blood.  It  strength¬ 
ens  the  stomach, 
purifies  the  blood, 
nourishes  the 
nerves,  and  brings  back  the  happy  days 
of  health,  when  life  is  all  song  and 
sunshine. 

"I  suffered  ten  months  from  a  complicated 
case  of  liver  complaint,  constipation,  indiges¬ 
tion,  suppression  of  monthly  function,  and  kid¬ 
ney  disease,  too,”  writes  Miss  Lula  M.  Brittle, 
of  Ivor,  Va.  «I  also  suffered  excruciating  pain 
in  my  back  and  head.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
six  bottles  of  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery,’  three 
vials  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets,  and  two 
bottles  of  *  Compound  Extract  of  Swart-  Weed  ’ 
cured  me  entirely.  I  gladly  recommend  Dr. 
Pierce’s  medicines  to  all  sufierers.” 


On 

Watch! 


No  knowledge  is  of 
greater  importance 
to  horse  owners. 


Speed  Cracks,  Scratches, 

cannot  develop,  if 


Veterinary  Pixine 

is  used.  Chronic  cases  can  be  absolutely 
cured.  Let  its  marvelous  success,  our 
offer  of  “  money  back  ’’  influence  you  to 
try  it.  Compare  its  action  and  you  will 
never  use  the  mineral  products  that  dry 
up  and  scab  over  sores.  Veterinary  Pix¬ 
ine  is  absolutely  pure — the  only  scientific 
healing  ointment  for  Veterinary  use. 

At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 


PRICE  \  I'™'  b°x’ 

I  o*oz.  box, 


25c. 

50c. 


Includes  expensive  1901  Almanac  and  Manual  of 
Information.  Handsomely  illustrated. 
Invaluable  for  a  lifetime.  Not  a 
patent  medicine  book. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY.  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  m  HOGS 

and  all  live  stock  produce  better 
results  if  fed  ground  feed.  The 
small  pig  and  the  dairy  cow  need 
it  especially.  The  best  way 
to  prepare  ground 
feed  is  with  the 


.fLnKelly  Duplex 

Crindlng  Mill 

U  I*  grinds  anything— ear 
H  corn,  cob.  husk  and  all, 

■  cotton  seed  and  all  small 

■  grains,  single  or  mixed. 
”,  Grinds  coarse,  medium  or 
- — 'flu©.  Takes  little  power. 

Grinds  fast.  Strong  and  well  made  of  best  material,  w  ill 
lu-t  Indcllnltely.  Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

THE  0.  S.  KELLY  MFQ.  CO.,  Dept.M  ,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


RUBBER  and  LEATHER  BELTING.  We  buy 
goods  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Salas.  Writ 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No,  V 
Hardware,  Pipe,  Roofing,  Plumbing  Mate 
Wire.  Rope.  Dry  Good9,  Clothing,  etc.,  et< 

OUR  PRICES  a  fie  ONE-HALF  ofOTHl 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. w-  chioaoo 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


HOW  PRIZE  BUTTER  IS  MADE. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  sent  questions  to 
some  of  the  winners  at  the  creamery  butter 
exhibition  of  the  Iowa  State  Pair,  asking 
how  the  butter  was  made.  Here  are  some 
of  the  answers: 

The  cows  here  are  a  mixed  lot,  and 
the  farmers  are  just  starting  in  to  pat¬ 
ronize  the  creamery,  so  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure  good  milk.  The  day  I 
made  butter  for  the  Fair  I  received  7,389 
pounds  of  milk.  I  skim  a  very  heavy 
cream  and  use  a  Pasteurized  skim-milk 
starter.  I  solicited  two  cans  of  morn¬ 
ing’s  milk  from  my  best  patron,  and  put 
it  in  the  cream,  making  the  product  30 
per  cent  cream.  This  was  ripened, 
cooled  down  to  52  F.,  held  at  that  tem¬ 
perature  for  four  hours,  and  churned  af¬ 
ter  supper,  as  I  have  a  combined  churn 
and  had  to  work  the  butter  by  lamp¬ 
light.  I  worked  it  a  little  too  much,  as 
it  was  1  y2  point  off  on  grain.  The  milk 
averages  about  3.80.  p.  m.  jenn. 

Toronto,  Iowa. 

Our  cows  are  all  dual-purpose  ani¬ 
mals,  not  a  dairy  cow  in  the  lot,  and  we 
have  130  patrons.  Our  milk  for  the  last 
two  months  has  averaged  3.90.  We  do 
not  have  trouble  with  tainted  milk;  the 
patrons  are  instructed  to  empty  the  cans 
as  soon  as  they  get  home  from  the 
creamery,  and  rinse  in  cold  water,  then 
scald  and  rinse  again.  They  are  in¬ 
structed  never  to  mix  night’s  and  morn¬ 
ing’s  milk.  If  they  do  get  a  can  tainted 
once  in  a  great  while  we  refuse  it  very 
kindly,  and  we  never  have  to  do  it  more 
than  once  with  the  same  patron.  They 
all  think  a  lot  of  their  creamery,  and 
to  lose  a  can  of  milk  is  just  the  same  as 
losing  $1,  as  we  paid  20  cents  a  pound 
last  month.  We  do  not  Pasteurize,  but 
use  a  starter  made  out  of  new  milk  every 
day  in  the  year.  The  pasture  around 
here  is  mostly  wild,  very  little  tame. 

Curlew,  Iowa.  frank  j.  marie. 

Most  of  our  milk  was  from  Short¬ 
horn  cattle,  and  would  average  about 
3.8  at  this  time  of  the  year.  We  aim  to 
reject  all  tainted  milk.  As  a  general 
rule  we  use  a  starter,  but  this  butter  was 
made  without  a  starter,  as  there  was 
acidity  enough  in  the  milk  on  the  day 
this  butter  was  made,  the  weather  being 
very  warm.  This  cream  tested  44  per 
cent  butter  fat  with  the  Babcock  test. 
I  then  used  the  Mann  acid  test,  which 
showed  35  per  cent  acidity.  Cream  was 
then  immediately  cooled  to  48  degrees 
and  allowed  to  stand  over  night,  being 
often  stirred.  It  was  churned  while  at 
this  temperature.  Butter  was  not  wash¬ 
ed  before  being  taken  from  the  churn, 
but  was  immediately  placed  in  tubs.  I 
used  one  ounce  of  Genesee  salt  to  the 
pound.  Butter  was  worked  one  minute 
and  then  allowed  to  stand  for  one  hour, 
then  worked  two  minutes  ana  allowed 
to  stand  for  two  hours,  then  worked  one 
minute  and  packed  in  tubs.  Butter  was 
made  in  a  Disbrow  combined  churn. 

Fostoria  Creamery.  frank  riley. 

Our  milk  comes  from  cows  of  all 
breeds,  Short-horns  and  those  of  no 
particular  breed  predominating.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  the  milk  averages 
about  3.8  per  cent  of  fat.  We  have  trou¬ 
ble  with  tainted  milk,  and  overcome  it 
by  rejecting  it  if  admonitions  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  have  not  the  desired  effect.  I  do  not 
Pasteurize  milk  or  cream,  but  use  a 
starter  made  of  whole  milk  ripened  by 
the  use  of  a  good  commercial  culture.  A 
few  days  before  making  the  butter  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  I  sent  out 
a  circular  letter  to  all  the  patrons,  giv¬ 
ing  suggestions  for  the  care  of  milk  to 
be  brought  on  a  certain  day.  My  patrons 
responded  quite  generally,  and  as  far  as 
the  milk  I  personally  received  it  was  of 
very  good  quality,  as  I  had  to  reject  only 
about  300  pounds.  We  operate  a  skim 


station  in  connection  with  our  creamery, 
and  I  could  not  personally  examine  all 
the  milk,  but  instructed  my  man  to  do 
the  best  he  could.  Having  previously 
prepared  a  starter,  using  O.  Douglass 
butter  culture,  I  send  half  of  it  to  the 
station  instructing  the  operator  to  put 
a  certain  quantity  in  each  can  as  soon  as 
he  had  filled  it  and  cooled  it  to  68  de¬ 
grees.  At  the  creamery  I  put  my  starter 
in  the  vat  and  run  the  cream  from  the 
separator  very  heavy  into  the  vat.  I  se¬ 
lected  three  cans  of  the  finest  morn¬ 
ing’s  milk,  and  mixed  it  with  the  cream 
to  thin  it  somewhat.  I  ripened  the  cream 
until  it  developed  .6  per  cent  of  acid,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Farrington’s  test.  Then  I 
cooled  it  to  48  degrees.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  it  stood  at  49  degrees.  I  churned  in 
a  Victor  combined  churn,  washed  with 
pure  well  water  at  50  degrees,  salted 
seven  pounds  of  salt  to  100  pounds  of 
butter,  worked  five  minutes,  and  packed 
in  tubs  soaked  for  five  hours  with  cold 
water,  rubbing  a  handful  of  salt  on  the 
inside  of  the  tub  before  packing.  Score 
at  the  State  Fair  96.  a.  g.  paulsen. 

Miller,  Iowa. 

DISHORIilNG  THE  DORSET  SHEEP. 

I  believe,  if  owners  very  much  desire 
to  do  so,  the  horns  may  be  cut  off  the 
Dorsets  without  serious  results.  When 
I  got  the  first  sight  of  our  first  impor¬ 
tation  in  1891  i  thought  I  would  like  the 
sheep  better  without  horns.  To-day  I 
think  differently,  although  admitting 
that  for  some  reasons,  some  of  them  for¬ 
midable,  it  might  be  more  desirable  to 
have  polled  “horned”  Dorsets,  still  I 
would  be  very  slow  to  do  away  with  the 
horns  from  Horned  Dorset  sheep  even 
though  it  could  be  easily  done.  We  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  grace  and  beauty  in  the 
symmetrically-turned  horn  on  a  Dorset  , 
indeed,  the  horn  on  a  Dorset,  as  well 
as  on  cattle,  is  a  point  in  breeaing  that 
is  well  worth  considering.  A  neat  small 
head,  mounted  with  a  pair  of  small  in¬ 
curving  or  drooping  horns,  generally  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  animal  so  adorned  pos¬ 
sesses  other  good  qualities.  There  is  a 
very  great  pleasure  to  me  indeed,  in  so 
mating  Dorsets  to  produce  the  uniform 
ideal  horn.  The  ideal  horn  we  have  set 
up  is,  on  ewes,  a  rather  small  horn  curv¬ 
ing  xorward,  and  pretty  close  to  the 
head,  or  negatively  expressing  it,  we  do 
not  want  the  large,  wide-spread  horn, 
or  back-turned.  Prominent  and  success¬ 
ful  breeders  are  giving  this  horn  busi¬ 
ness  very  close  study,  and  1  think  in  a 
very  few  years  hence,  uniformity  in 
shape  and  style  of  horns,  on  ewes  es¬ 
pecially,  will  be  observed,  and  recog- 
nizeu  as  one  of  the  prominent  trade¬ 
marks  of  the  breed.  More  than  30  years 
ago  I  was  in  Kentucky.  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  a  prominent  Short-horn  breeder,  I 
was  almost  captivated  when  I  looked 
over  a  herd  of  about  60  yearlings,  and 
two-year-old  heifers,  mostly  reds,  and 
all  having  the  smallest,  neatest  heads 
and  horns  I  had  ever  seen  together.  I 
spoke  of  it.  “Yes,”  he  replied,  “I  am 
about  60  years  old;  my  father  spent  his 
life  breeding  Short-horns.  One  of  his 
strong  points  was  a  neat  head  and  horns, 
indicating,  as  he  thought,  economical 
and  profitable  feeders.  I  took  up  the 
work  where  he  left  off,  and  this  young 
herd  of  heifers  is  about  up  to  my  ideal,” 
and  they  were  the  best  lot  for  the  num¬ 
ber  I  ever  saw  together.  In  my  breeding 
since  that  visit,  I  cannot  avoid  giving 
much  emphasis,  in  passing  upon  an  ani¬ 
mal,  to  a  neat  head  and  horn,  as  I  have 
from  my  own  experience  recognized  the 
importance.  Therefore  I  would  say  that 
to  dishorn  Dorset  Horned  sheep  would 
take  away  much  of  the  pleasure  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  we  now  have  in  breeding. 
Rather  than  dishorn,  let  us  reduce  the 


size  and  get  more  uniformity  and  more 
beauty.  Further,  horns  on  Dorset 
Horned  sheep  are  useful  as  well  as  or¬ 
namental,  as  I  firmly  believe  that  if  a 
dog  tackles  a  Dorset  the  first  time  he 
starts  into  the  business  he  will  not  fol¬ 
low  sheep  killing  as  a  business. 

Pennsylvania,  james  l.  henderson. 


Killing  Crows.— I  see  a  question  asked 
on  page  672  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  6, 
how  to  kill  crows.  My  experience  is  that 
one  can  get  rid  of  crows  quicker  by  stretch¬ 
ing  twine  across  the  field  two  feet  above 
the  top  of  the  corn.  One  strand  should  be 
placed  every  50  feet  through  the  field.  I 
have  never  tried  this  for  corn;  but  it  will 
certainly  keep  them  out  of  the  melons. 
Crows  will  not  go  under  a  string  of  any 
kind  thus  stretched  up.  a.  j.  n. 

So.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Heifers’  First  Calf.— We  consider  two 
years  the  best  time.  At  two  years  they  have 
attained  their  growth  to  an  extent  that  they 
do  not  require  the  feed  to  sustain  the 
growth  of  body,  so  if  not  in  milk  to  take 
the  surplus  feed  it  is  laid  on  as  beef.  I 
consider  Fall  the  best  time,  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September  to  first  of  December,  for 
the  reason  that  in  forming  the  habit  of 
persistent  milkers  it  is  easier  to  hold  them 
to  milk  on  green  feed  than  it  would  to 
have  them  dry  up  on  dry  feed. 

Black  Earth,  Wis.  fred  stubley. 

Sale  of  Holsteins.— We  did  not  realize 
as  good  prices  at  our  sale  as  we  had  hoped 
to  do;  still,  conditions  existed  which  mili¬ 
tated  against  fancy  prices.  Scarcely  any 
rain  since  July,  all  kinds  of  feed  very  high, 
fully  one-third  of  the  stock  was  calves, 
and  most  of  them  requiring  milk,  which 
is  retailing  at  eight  cents  per  quart.  Then 
in  addition,  a  good  heavy  rain  the  night 
before,  and  continuing  up  till  after  1  P.  M., 
hour  of  beginning  sale.  Notwithstanding 
all  this  we  had  a  very  good  crowd,  and 
the  average  for  the  whole  herd  was  over 
$50  per  head.  The  highest  price  was  for 
Duchalara  2d,  $107.  Several  brought  about 
$100,  but  the  young  calves  sold  low. 

JAS.  L.  HENDERSON  &  SON. 


Cured  a  Serious  Cold. 

Mr.  C.  H.  COMPTON,  Olive  Uill.  Ky.,  November  7, 
1898.  writes: 

I  tried  l)r.  D  Jayne’s  Expectorant  for  A  COLD  OF 
LONGSTANDING  WHICH  HAD  BECOME  SERIOUS 
for  at  times  1  could  hardly  talk  at  all,  but  after  using 
Jayne’s  Expectorant  for  a  very  short  time  I  was 
completely  cured.—  Adv. 


Horse  Owners  Should.  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

The  Great  French  Veterinary  Remedy. 


A  SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND 
POSITIVE  CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive¬ 
ly  by  J.  E. 
Gombnult 
ex-Veteri- 
nary  Sur- 
geontothe 
French 
Govern¬ 
ment  Stud 


SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OF  FIRINC 


Impossible  to  produce  any  scar  or  blemish.  The 
safest  best  Blister  ever  used.  Takes  the  place 
of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action.  Removes 
all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 


As  a  HUMAN  REMEDY  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  Etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

UfE  PlliDHUTCr  that  one  tablespoonful  of 
I? fc  UUflnAN  1  EX  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  will 
produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole  bottle  of 
any  liniment  or  spavin  cure  mixture  ever  made. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is  Warran¬ 
ted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $  1  .50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  druggists,  orsent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  £ull 
directions  for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

THE  LAWRENOE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Certain  In  Its  effects  and  does  not  blemish  or  blister. 

Holstein,  Iowa,  Feb.  19,  1898. 

Dear  Sirs:— Please  send  me  one  of  your  Treatise  on  the 
Horse.  I  have  a  mare  that  had  a  Itingbone.  I  used  one  bottle 
I  of  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure,  after  I  used  it  two  weeks  my  horse 
^  got  well.  I  think  it  is  the  best  medicine  in  the  world  for  horses. 

Yours  trulv,  GUSTIVE  PAULSEN. 

Price,  $1;  six  for  $5.  Asa  liniment  for  family  use 
it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  Druggist  for  Kendalls 
Spavin  Cure,  also  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,” 
the  book  free,  or  address 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..  ENOSBURd  FALLS,  VT. 
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Breeders’  Directory. 


Fine  Jack  and  Jennet  cheap.  Also, 
six  registered  Shetland  Ponies. 

L.  D.  ATWATER,  Waverly,  N.  V. 


How  to  Have  Healthy  Chicks  the 

Year  Around.  Receipt  for  10  cents. 

H.  F.  L1NDKRMAN,  Haysville.  Pa. 


For  Sale— A  fine  lot  of  Fall  and  Winter  breeding 
birds.  W.  &  B.  Rocks;  W.  &  Br.  Leghorns;  W 
Wyan.  Stamp.  Mrs.  F.  P.  Hellings,  Dover,  Del 


rnpi7rDCT  C— Choice  W.  Wyandottes,  P.  Rocks, 
vUvliEmCjLO  Brahmas,  Cochins.  Leghorns,  from 
prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  and  water 
fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  Catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T.Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


Ferrets  for  Sale 


—Address  CHARLES  SMITH. 
Mainesburg,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa, 
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Ferrets  for  sale.  Small,  medium  and  large  size 
Some  trained.  N.  A.  Knapp.  Rochester.  Ohio. 


CCDDCTC~ First-class  stock.  W.  .1.  WOOD. 
|  til IlC  I  w  Box  211,  New  London.  Ohio. 


TDerksiitres,  Chester  W.,  and  Poland  C.  Pigs 
Best  strains;  good  pedigree:  pairs  notakin.  $3  and 
up.  Good  Shropshire  Ewes.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa. 


'C'or  well-built,  well  marked,  growthy,  English 
Berkshire  male  pigs,  of  large  strains,  descending 
from  King  Lee,  Fltzcurzon,  etc.;  also  Buff  Plymouth 
Koek  Cockerels,  at  90  cents  each,  write  to 

J.  B.  MILLER,  Grantsville.  Md. 


DIM  I AHI  rUIAM  UftPC  of  the  most  noted  farni- 
1  ULAjD-UIIM  HUliO  lies  consisting  of  April 
Males  ready  for  service.  Gilts  bred  from  Spring 
litters.  Also  Fall  Pigs.  Prices  low  for  quality  of 
stock.  J.  K.  HAINES,  Minerva,  Ohio. 


National  delaine  merinos,  black-top 

SPANISH  MERINOS.  SHROPSHIRES.  RAMS 
AND  EWES.  All  Registered.  Correspondence 
solicited.  M.  C.  MULKIN,  Friendship,  N.  V. 


Chester  Whites,  Holsteins  and  Choice  Eggs. 

A  fine  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  Utters. 
Holstein -Friesian  Bull  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  Rock  Eggs;  15  for  75  cents. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene  N. 

Y. — Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs.  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Hens’ 
Eggs.  60c.  per  dozen;  10  kinds;  standard  bred. 


150  Dellhurst  Holsteins 

for  sale,  including  young  Cows,  Heifers  and  a 
great  lot  of  BULL  CALVES— several  now  ready 
for  service— sons  of  “DeKol’s  Butter  Boy”,  and 
the  famous  “  Royal  Paul  ”  out  of  advanced  Re¬ 
gistry  cows.  Catalogue. 

DELLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


3G.  Sons  of  EXILE  OF  ST.  LAMBERT,  sire  of 
86  tested  cows,  from  1  to  5  mos.  old.  Good  and 
cheap.  J.  A.  HERR.  Lampeter,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOB  SALK  at  fair  prloes.  No  FLUG8  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JERSEY  BULL  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Bayard  St.  Lambert2nd,  sired  by  Alfred  St.  Lambert 
25359,  dam  Oakland  Lass  72384  in  A.  J.  C.C.,  with  test 
of  400  pounds  per  year.  One  of  his  dams  sold  for 
$1,000.  He  is  three  years  old;  exhibited  six  times; 
won  six  first  prizes.  Calves  nearly  all  heifers.  Grand 
pedigree  Send  for  copy  and  price.  GLENWOOD 
JERSEY  STOCK  FARM.  L.  M.  HALLENBECK,  Prop., 
CatskiU  Station,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


PIICDftlCCV  Rill  I  FOR  SALE.— Henrye  No 
UUEnllOLl  DULL  5402;  dropped  January  10 
1898;  sire  Eristan  No.  4509;  dam  Alwilda  No.  6102 
Vet.  certificate.  Price  $150.  Address 

MRS.  LAWTON,  Port  Ewen-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Thoroughbred  Belgian  Hares  and  Flemish  Siants 

Frour’Champlon”  strains  of  Eng..  U.  S.  &  Belg.  Ithaca 
Belgian  Hare  Co..  16 Stewart  Ave.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


fICATII  TO  I  IPC  on  HHNS  and  CHICKHNB 
UlAIiI  IU  LIuL  64-page  book  fbm. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


fm^oved  COW  TIE 

Hold3  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  IU.  Catalogue  Free 


MAKES  QUIET  CATTLE 
Double  Power 
V-BLADE 
cuts  all 
round  horn. 
CO.(  TUSCOLA,  ILL 


LATEST 


(Newton’s  Patent.) 


Every 
Dehorner 

^proved  Guaranteed 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  fine  flavor. 
Cleanest,  cheapest ;  free  from  insects.  Send  for 

circular.  E.  KKAUSEK  A:  BKO.,  Milton,  Pa. 
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The  Chicken  Yard. 


Granite  State  Hens. — My  hens  near¬ 
ly  all  lay  in  Winter.  I  secure  this  re¬ 
sult  in  this  way:  I  give  them  a  warm, 
dry.  sunny  place,  plenty  of  scratching 
room  and  something  to  scratch  for.  One 
year  old  hens  that  have  been  “chocked 
off’’*  from  laying  in  the  Spring  will,  un¬ 
der  favorable  conditions,  make  up  lost 
time  the  following  Winter.  April  pul¬ 
lets,  if  they  have  been  well  taken  care 
of,  will  begin  laying  in  January,  and 
not  infrequently  in  December.  My  old 
hens  quit  moulting  about  September.  I 
give  them  a  generous  supply  (not  too 
much)  of  good  grains,  all  kinds,  but 
principally  corn  and  wheat — warm  mash, 
generally  moistened  with  skim-milk,  in 
the  morning,  and  whole  grain  at  night 
with  plenty  of  pure  water.  I  have  no 
faith  in  patent  medicines”  or  “doctor’s 
notions”  for  hens,  and  I  seldom  have  a 
sick  one.  I  give  them  plenty  of  oyster 
shells  (crushed)  and  sharp  grit;  meat, 
usually  cooked,  about  twice  a  week, 
some  kinds  of  vegetables  also  cooked, 
and  cabbage.  It  is  natural  for  hens  to 
deposit  their  eggs  in  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  just  so  far  as  one  can  change 
the  atmosphere  and  general  surround¬ 
ings,  and  their  food  from  those  of  Win¬ 
ter  to  those  of  Spring  and  Summer,  in 
just  that  degree  he  will  fill  his  egg  bas¬ 
ket.  There  is  no  secret  about  it,  it  is 
wholly  a  matter  of  study  and  adaptation. 

Franconia,  N.  H.  H.  H.  c. 

Sensible  Talk. — One-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  our  hens  lay  in  Winter,  judg¬ 
ing  irom  laying  records  of  the  past  three 
Winters.  I  usually  keep  about  60  hens 
and  pullets.  We  have  had  April-hatched 
pullets  laying  about  November  1.  This 
year  being  so  warm  and  dry  we  have  not 
done  anything  about  housing  yet;  usual¬ 
ly  try  to  get  them  in  by  the  middle  of 
October.  Often  the  hens  do  not  stop  un¬ 
til  cold  weather  sets  in,  but  I  usually  try 
to  get  rid  of  old  stock  and  keep  nothing 
but  pullets  over  Winter.  I  have  fed 
dried  ground  beef  and  bone,  and  find  it 
helps  some,  but  place  most  faith  in  mid¬ 
dlings  and  a  little  oil  meal  in  mash,  and 
wheat  or  buckwheat  in  scratching  ma¬ 
terial.  Keep  plenty  of  grit  and  warm 
water  before  them  and  make  them 
scratch.  Quite  often  during  the  coldest 
weather  I  used  to  bring  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  shelled  corn  piping  hot  from  the 
oven  and  throw  it,  a  handful  at  a  time, 
and  tnat  in  various  parts  of  the  coops, 
to  the  fowls.  This  made  them  scramble 
and  get  warmed  up  ready  for  the  mash 
feed,  which  soon  followed.  Warm  water 
twice  a  day  was  also  a  good  egg  pro¬ 
ducer,  besides  helping  to  warm  up  the 
fowls.  My  coops  are  pretty  cold  in  real 
cold  weather,  and  sometimes  eggs  left 
half  a  day  would  freeze,  but  with  it  all  I 
rarely  ever  have  roup  or  colds  among 
them.  When  I  see  signs  of  colds  I  put 
kerosene  in  the  drinking  water,  and  the 
colds  disappear.  mrs.  g.  l.  boss. 

Wisconsin. 

Onion  and  Green  Bone. — Not  over 
one-quarter  of  our  hens  lay  till  toward 
Spring,  when  the  proportion  increases 
as  the  days  grow  longer.  Mine  will  lay 
earlier  this  year,  as  they  are  mostly 
through  moulting.  Having  fed  meat  all 
Summer  I  think  had  something  to  do 
with  the  early  moult.  My  pullets  usual¬ 
ly  commence  in  September  and  October, 
the  early  ones;  some  of  the  late  hatch 
not  till  toward  Spring.  If  I  could  have 
it  as  I  should  like  I  would  have  them  in 
houses  all  of  the  time;  when  they  are 
in  small  houses  I  should  begin  to  house 
them  in  August  or  first  of  September, 
before  they  begin  to  lay,  as  a  change 
then  will  make  them  stop  laying.  Most 
of  the  old  hens  are  through  moulting 
now;  a  few  go  sometimes  into  the  Win¬ 
ter.  To  encourage  Winter  eggs  I  feed 
wheat,  corn,  oats  and  buckwheat  as 
staple  feed,  meat  once  a  day  in  soft  feed 
like  the  B.  B.  B.  meat.  When  I  grind 
green  meat  and  bone  I  usually  put  in  a 
few  small  onions  and  grind  with  the 


bone  for  an  appetizer.  I  give  either  cab¬ 
bage  or  beets  for  green  food,  and  let 
them  pick  at  it  hanging  up;  also  scatter 
the  grain  in  litter,  so  that  they  have  to 
work  for  it,  and  in  cold  zero  weather 
warm  the  grain,  also  the  water,  and 
house  in  houses  that  are  warm,  with 
not  too  much  glass.  g.  d.  f. 

Atwater,  N.  Y. 

The  Food  Question. — I  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  keeping  hens  for  some  time, 
and  my  efforts  have  been  attended  witn 
various  degrees  of  success.  I  have  read 
the  leading  poultry  journals  carefully 
and  find  much  good  in  them,  but  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  much  more 
importance  is  attached  to  the  feed  ques¬ 
tion  than  should  be.  A  hen  well  fed 
upon  any  of  the  common  grains  in  this 
country  will  live  and  prosper.  Yet  Mrs. 
Biddy,  like  many  others  of  her  sex,  is 
somewhat  set  in  her  ways,  and  when 
you  attempt  to  make  a  very  radical 
change  in  her  habits  she  will  show  her 
resentment  by  cutting  off  your  income. 
For  example:  If  she  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  lay  in  some  out-of-the-way  cor¬ 
ner,  she  will  certainly  do  better  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue  there  than  she  will  if 
you  attempt  to  force  her  to  lay  in  a  pat¬ 
ent  nest  in  some  place  which  is  not  to 
her  liking.  In  this  cold  climate  it  is 
necessary  to  have  warm  quarters,  and 
by  doing  so  my  hens  usually  lay  fairly 
well  in  the  Winter,  especially  my  White 
Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  My 
pullets  usually  begin  to  lay  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  continue  through  the  Winter. 
In  Maine  we  always  house  our  hens  at 
night,  taking  care  to  keep  the  house  well 
ventilated.  My  old  hens  quit  moulting 
about  the  middle  of  October,  and  at  this 
time  have  their  new  Winter  suits  nearly 
ready  for  the  cold  season.  Last  year  I 
bought  a  few  Sherwoods  and  find  them 
to  be  great  layers;  better,  I  think,  than 
any  other  breed  I  have  yet  tried.  Within 
the  last  two  years  I  have  changed  my 
former  method  of  feeding  mash  in  morn¬ 
ing  and  now  feed  it  at  night,  and  believe 
the  hens  do  better*  as  a  good  warm  feed 
of  mash  in  the  morning  made  them  too 
lazy.  s.  w.  gould. 

Maine. 


FEEDING  OATS  TO  CHICKENS. 

We  have  fed  oats  twice  a  day  to  a  flock 
of  chickens,  80  in  number,  ever  since 
the  middle  of  July.  The  chickens  are 
both  young  and  old,  and  oats  are  fed 
whole,  mixed  in  a  mash  with  equal  parts 
of  coarse-ground  cornmeal  and  ship 
stuff  or  middlings,  and  all  the  scraps 
from  the  table.  Occasionally  we  give 
them  a  feed  of  boiled  small  potatoes, 
either  Irish  or  sweet,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  a  variation  in  the  bill  of  fare. 
Tomatoes,  watermelons,  cantaloupes, etc  , 
not  perfect  enough  to  market,  are 
thrown  into  the  yard  as  gathered,  a 
good-sized  pinch  of  salt  is  added  to  each 
mash,  which  is  always  given  in  the 
morning.  In  the  afternoon  oats  mixed 
with  corn  is  fed  whole,  without  soaking 
or  moistening.  If  weather  is  warm  we 
use  a  larger  portion  of  oats,  two  or 
three  parts  of  oats,  one  of  corn.  When 
cool  weather  comes  on  we  use  one  part 
of  oats  to  two  of  corn,  and  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  will  stop  oats  altogether.  We  have 
had  no  trace  of  disease  all  season  and 
have  had  eggs  right  along  for  the  past 
two  years.  Me  have  had  no  extraordi¬ 
nary  egg  yield,  but  even  in  moulting 
time  have  had  fresh  eggs  daily,  far  more 
than  we  could  use  in  the  household. 

We  gradually  thin  out  our  flock  until 
we  have  selected  from  40  to  50  of  the 
best  hens,  finding  that  to  be  as  many  as 
will  do  well  in  one  flock,  although  we 
have  house  room  for  a  hundred  or  more, 
without  crowding.  As  to  any  extra  bene¬ 
fit  in  feeding  oats  we  believe  that  we 
have  derived  no  advantage  other  than 
that  it  is  a  food  more  suitable  as  a  warm- 
weather  diet,  and  has  no  more  nourish¬ 
ing  quality  than  other  grains  ordinarily 
fed.  We  would  under  no  circumstances 
feed  oats  to  very  young  chicks,  either 
ground  or  whole,  nor  let  them  or  hens 


either,  run  to  an  oat-straw  stack  on  ac¬ 
count  of  getting  an  overfeed,  the  oats 
swelling  in  crop  and  causing  either  rup¬ 
ture  or  obstruction.  The  danger  in  feed¬ 
ing  to  young  chicks  lies  in  the  beard, 
which  in  grinding  is  not  sufficiently  de¬ 
stroyed  to  prevent  puncturing  the  crop, 
and  when  fed  whole  is  equally  as  liable 
to  do  so.  A  long  soaking  may  possibly 
soften  the  beard  enough  to  render  it 
harmless,  but  in  warm  weather  fermen¬ 
tation  is  so  liable  to  do  harm  that  we 
do  not  even  soak  over  one  night.  We 
would  feed  no  fermenting  food  purpose¬ 
ly;  therefore  we  mix  our  mash  fresh. 
Our  flock  is  confined  to  a  yard  of  one- 
half  acre.  We  have  had  no  hens  killed 
except  from  overeating  and  swelling  of 
oats,  causing  rupture  or  perforation  or 
obstruction.  j.  s.  p. 

South  Park,  Ky. 


NEST  EGGS. 

We  house  pullet  as  soon  as  cold  weather 
comes.  Old  hens  quit  moulting  about  De¬ 
cember  1.  We  feed  a  warm  mash  (most  any 
kind  of  ground  grain)  in  the  morning.  We 
find  that  hens  fed  plenty  of  corn  will  stand 
more  cold  and  lay  better  than  those  that 
have  a  lighter  feed.  a.  j.  f. 

Armada,  Mich. 

Our  pullets  will  commence  laying  about 
November  1.  As  to  feed,  we  use  the  scraps 
from  the  table,  boil  potatoes,  mash  them 
up  and  put  meal  in,  and  feed  warm  in  the 
morning;  feed  corn,  wheat  and  buckwheat, 
meat  scraps  and  bone.  Hens  like  a  va¬ 
riety  of  food.  e.  l.  s. 

Colebrook,  Conn. 

Our  hens  are  the  most  neglected  stock 
on  the  farm,  and  yet  we  get  right  good 
returns  from  them  all  the  year.  When  T 
lived  on  a  small  farm  I  hatched  with  in¬ 
cubators  and  spent  quite  a  lot  of  time  to 
care  for  the  chicks  and  hens.  The  hatch¬ 
ing  was  easy  enough,  but  raising  the  chicks 
was  where  the  trouble  came.  J.  g.  k. 

Baldwin,  Pa. 

T  keep  Grey  Dorking  hens;  they  lay  in 
Winter  better  than  any  other  I  ever  had, 
are  first-class  layers  the  year  round,  and 
good  mothers.  I  have  about  50  hens,  and  keep 
two  roosters.  Meat  and  green  feed  in  Win¬ 
ter  is  what  will  give  you  the  eggs;  do  not 
expect  something  from  nothing.  A  hen 
is  a  hopper;  plenty  of  good  feed  at  one 
end  and  lots  of  eggs  at  the  other.  d.  l. 

Killingworth,  Conn. 

My  hens  have  a  large  farm  to  range  over, 
and  a  board  house  to  roost  in,  and  are 
never  shut  up  except  at  night.  It  does  not 
pay  to  feed  here  for  egg  production  at 
the  price  they  bring.  In  1899  eggs  averaged 
11%  cents  per  dozen.  Although  I  sold 
more  eggs  in  February  than  any  other 
month,  the  greatest  profit  here  is  raising  a 
large  fowl  for  market.  I  keep  the  Light 
Brahmas.  w.  a.  c. 

Nichols,  Mo. 

Who  Can  Tell?— I  would  like  to  ask  a 
few  questions.  Why  are  Buff  Leghorns  so 
much  wilder  than  the  Whites  or  Browns, 
when  raised  all  together  under  like  con¬ 
ditions?  Why  should  my  Buff  pullets,  for 
the  past  two  years,  mature  first  and  com¬ 
mence  laying  first,  when  this  Fall  the 
Whites  are  in  advance  of  the  Buff,  and  are 
laying,  all  hatched  at  same  time  and  fed 
together?  The  parent  stock  had  just  as 
much  pains  taken  with  the  breeding  of  one 
kind  as  the  other.  g.  l.  f. 


*  JHhakes  short  roads 


SHARPLES 

Cream 
Separators ■ 

Farmers 
should  realize 
i  that  all  the 
fertilizing  val 
1  ue  of  milk 
(the  part  that 
'  lifts  the  mort- 
,  gage)  is  in  the 
skimmilk,  not 
i  in  the  cream. 

Fresh,  warm , 

I  s  k  i  m  milk  _ 

from  a  Sharpies  Farm  Sep 
m  arator  is  worth  full  22c  per 
T  hundred  for  feed.  Stale,  sour 
'milk  loses  its  value.  The 
i  difference  is  profit  or  loss  in 
the  business.  Then  Sharpies  Sep¬ 
arators  make  better  butter,  more 
of  it.  Get  our  catalog  No,  25  It 
gives  the  points. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Wcmt  Chaster,  Pa. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO., 

KS  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Banner  Root 

Cutters.  JKSllPl 

Unequalled  for  cutting  all  kinds  of  E38* 

roots  and  vegetables  for  feeding  live 

stock.  Take  out  all  dirt.  Cut  tine.  5  1 1  ll/TtI  ffTwMT 

sizes,  hand  and  power.  Catalog  free,  ft  1 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS.  i|  EIS 

Ypsilnntl,  Mirh.  II  rfgggfiggai 

Largest  Root  Cutter  Makers 

In  the  world.  LI* 

l 

r 

1 , 

GEM  ^Baler 


_  Warranted  the  VJKSfWJ  lightest,  strong 

eat  cheapest  <fc  fastest  Fall  >i  UK*  Circle  Baler  in  the 
market.  Made  of  wrought  steel.  Can  be  operated 
with  one  or  two  horses.  Will  bale  10  to  15  tons  of  hay 
a  day.  Write  for  description  and  prices. 


GEORGE  ERTEL  CO.^QUINCY 


Sharpen  your  own  Horse. 

THE  BLIZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT,Cazenovia,N.Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost — with  the  v 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal* 
drons,  etc.  93T  Send  for  circulars* 
V.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  UJL 


^  LIGHT  RUNNING 
REID  Hand 
Separator 


is  easiest  to  operate, 
easiest  to  clean, 
skims  closest.  Trial 

Free.  Writr  for  free  book. 

A.  H.  REID, 

30th  ami  Market  Streets, 

Philadelphia. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  "  and  "  Baby  ”  Separators. 

First — Best — Cheapest.  All  Styles — Sixes 

Prloes,  SBO  to  $800. 

Save  110  per  oow  per  year.  Bend  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  |  NBW  TOBK. 


The  Most  profitable  Separator  to  Buy  is 

THE  IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR, 

AS  PROVEN  DAILY  RY  ITA 

Paid  for  Itself  5  Times  in  3  Years. 

Tr  ,  _  Richmond,  Va.,  May  14, 1900. 

I  he  U.  S.  Separator  bought  in  1897  is  all  right.  It  has  paid  for 
itself  about  5  tunes.  If  I  did  not  make  a  pound  more  butter,  it  is 
worth  the  price  in  labor  saved.  Anyone  that  has  four  good  cows 
can  afford  to  buy  a  U.  S.  Separator.  L.  H.  CARLTON. 

For.  full  information  regaiditig  its  money-making  and  money-saving 

write  the  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 


Josiah  Jones 
A  humble  man, 

Sent  a  $5  bill 
For  a  "get-rich  plan," 

He  got  it— and— 

Well— anyhow— 

Josiah  Jones 
Still  follows  the  plow. 

—Mail  Order  Journal. 

Reporter:  "What  should  I  do  with 
this  long  article  about  the  milk  trust?'1 
Editor:  “Condense  it.”— Chicago  News. 

Hix:  “Do  you  consider  it  wrong  to 
cheat  a  lawyer?”  Dix:  “Well,  it  may 
not  be  wrong,  but  it’s  impossible.” — Chi¬ 
cago  News. 

Visitor:  “How  much  the  baby  re¬ 
sembles  its  mamma!”  Father:  “Yes;  it 
talked  when  it  was  only  six  months  old.” 
— Illustrated  Bits. 

“What  are  you  going  to  call  your 
new  office  building?”  “I  think  I’ll  call 
it  the  ‘Serial’  on  account  of  its  contin¬ 
ued  stories.”— Philadelphia  Record. 

Mr.  Wudby:  “You  and  I  get  along 
famously,  Dolly.  I’m  not  very  hard  to 
please,  am  I?”  Dolly:  “No;  I  heard 
sister  say  you  were  very  soft.” — Harlem 
Life. 

“What,”  says  an  inquisitive  young 
lady,  “is  the  most  popular  color  for  a 
bride?”  We  may  be  a  little  particular 
in  these  matters,  but  we  should  prefer  a 
white  one. — Tit-Bits. 

She  (during  the  tiff):  “Man  was  made 
of  dust,  you  will  remember,  but  woman 
wasn’t.”  He:  “That’s  right.  If  you 
were  made  of  dust  you’d  dry  up  once  in 
a  while.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

Processor  (to  student  of  surgery): 
“Please  inform  the  class  the  names  of 
bones  forming  the  skull.”  Student:  “Ah 
— er— I  do  not  at  the  present  time  re¬ 
member,  but  I  know  that  I  have  them 
all  in  my  head.” — Credit  Lost. 

Mrs.  Young  wife:  “I  want  to  get 
some  salad.”  Dealer:  “Yes,  ma’am.  How 
many  heads?”  Mrs.  Youngwife:  “O 

goodness  !  I  thought  you  took  the  heads 
off.  I  just  want  plain  chicken  salad. ”- 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

“I  must  admit,”  said  the  mannish  girl, 
“that  I’m  very  fond  of  men’s  clothes. 
You  don’t  like  them— do  you?”  “Yes,  I 
do,”  replied  the  girly  girl,  frankly, 
“when  there’s  a  man  in  them.” — Tit- 
Bits. 

“It  is  rumored  that  the  pure  food 
cranks  are  after  the  Chicago  packers,” 
said  the  first  Texas  steer,  “to  have  them 
put  their  beef  up  in  glass  instead  of  tins, 
hereafter.”  “Well?”  remarked  the  sec¬ 
ond  steer,  indifferently.  “Well,  wouldn’t 
that  jar  you?” — Catholic  Standard  and 
Times. 


COOK  BOOK  FREE 

Containing  325  Pages,  Over  2500 
Recipes,  Bound  In  Cloth. 

T©  ALL  PURCHASERS.  Agents  make  25  Per 
Cent  Commission  selling  our  goods. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  TERMS. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO  , 

I’.  O.  Box  290,  Dept.  R.  31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse.N.Y. 


DERRICK  OIL  CO., 

TITUSVILLE.  Pa. 

ELITE  OIL. 

A  perfect  burning 
oil.  Shipped  on  trial, 
to  be  returned  at  our 
expense  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  00  gallon 
galvanized  iron  stor¬ 
age  tank  with  pump, 
cover  and  hasp  for 
lock.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  prices. 


ICE  PLOWS  S1CE  tools!  C 

Write  for  discounts.  H.  PRAY.  No.  Clove,  N.  Y. 


BOWSHER  MILLS 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LICHTEST  RUNNING. 

Have  them  In  ^  sizes — 2  to  25  horse 
power.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 
(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P.  N.  B0WSHEU  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


TheVoufh’5 

Companion 


Free  Every 
Week  to 
January  I, 
1901. 


TORNADO 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send  to  any  one 
requesting  it  our  Illustrated  Announcement  of 
the  new  volume  for  1901,  and  also  a  sample 
copy  of  a  recent  issue  containing  Mary  E. 
Wilkins’s  article,  “When  People  Wrote  Letters.” 


There 

is  no  Better  Investment 

For 

C  /  HOSE  who  subscribe  now,  sending  $1.75,  the  yearly 
subscription  price,  'with  this  slip  or  the  name  of  this 

$1.75 

publication,  will  receive  all  the  remaining  issues  of  The 
Companion  for  1900,  including  the  Double  Holiday  Numbers, 
FREE,  and  then  the  issues  for  fifty-two  weeks,  a  full 

Than 

year,  until  January  I,  1902.  This  Offer  includes  the  gift 

This. 

of  the  new  Companion  Calendar,  lithographed  in  12  colors 
from  exquisite  designs  painted  expressly  for  The  Companion. 

XX122 

The  Youth’s  Companion, 
Boston,  Mass. 


CRE  OF  CORNi 


and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — teing  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Revised  and  up-to-date,  neat¬ 
ly  bound  into  a  volume  of  234  pages.  It  embraces  full  inform¬ 
ation  from  planting  to  feeding  the  crop,  and  includes  working 
plans  and  specifications  for  building  al  1  silos.  Also  embraces:  I 

1  Silage  Crops.  II— Silos.  J 

III— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

|  V — Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

And  illustrations  and  <  implete  plans  for  round  and 
rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com-  — 
pounded  rations,  etc.  Mailed  for  10c« 
coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Our  Specialty:  Small  Engines, 
1,  2,  3  and  5  H.  P.,  for  farmers, 
and  stock  men.  Power  and 
efficiency  guaranteed.  Write 
for  our  catalogue,  stating  your 
needs. 

Bates  &  Edmonds  MotorCo., 

Box  3133,  Lansing,  Mich. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

1  Stationaries ,  Portables ,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters 
State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


USED 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines 

Cheapest  and  Safest 
Power  known.  For 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Send  for  Catalog. 
A.  MIETZ. 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York 


“UAIinV  |fl All”  gasoline  engine 

llARU  V  IvlAN  works  a  walking  beam  pump 
jack,  grinds,  shells,  cuts  teed  ,  senaraWh 
cream,  churns,  cuts  bone.  etc.  Easy  to 
disconnect  and  put  on  belt.  Engine 
1%  actual  h  .  p.  Easy  to  learn,  easy 
to  operate,  most  economical.  Gasoline 
supply  tank.  Engine  and  all,  on  one 
base.  Send  for  our  illustrate  d  catalog. 
FEBSTER  MAXI  FACTORING  CO. 
10**1  W.  loth  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

N.  Y.  office  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


For  Pumping  or  Driving 
Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  or  other 
machines  re¬ 
quiring  light 
power  but  ab¬ 
solutely  steady 
motion, 

BUY  A 


“SUCCESS”  t°rneaedhp°0Rweer. 


II  lua  .  governor  whieh  regul.tee  the  w»lk  of  the  horses  to  ft  nlc^ 
tv  snd  delivers  «n  absolutely  steady  and  even  motion  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  driven.  With  our  Back  Geared  Pump  Jack  it  makes  »  splen¬ 
did  pumping  outfit.  If  you  want  a  tread  power  for  any  purpoee, 
buy  *  “Success,”  1,  2  or  3-horse.  They  will  deliver  more  power 
than  any  other  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  strong  enough 
for  largest  horses,  etc.  More  about  them  tn  onr  large  Illustrated 
catalogue,  and  about  our  sweep  powers,  gasoline  enginea,wlndmlll*, 
fodder  and  ensilage  catters,wood  eaws,husker»,steel  tanka, etc.  Free 

APPLETON  MPQ.  CO,  0  FARQO  ST.  BATAVIA.  ILU 


HORSE  POWERS,  AZD  CLEANERS 


WOOD  SAWS 


This  is  the 


QUAKER  CITY 

^oniiiniill'  Mill 


,  GRINDING  MILL. 

"for  corn  and  cob  teed  and  table- 
meul.  Send  for  all  mills  advertised 
on  10  days’  trial,  keep  the  best  and 
return  nil  others.  That’s  a  fair 

_  proposition.  Send  to-day  for  our 

32nd  annual  catalojfueG  7  r  ree. 
X.  W.  STRAUB  A-  CO.,  8737  Filbert  Slreet,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO.,  Canal  and  Randolph  St.,  I hleago,  ill. 
Also  Western  agents  lor  ‘‘Smalley”  powers,  sheller.,  cutters,  etc. 


Un¬ 
equaled 
for  Ensi¬ 
lage  or 
Dry  Fod¬ 
der  Shredding.  — 

Cuts  Hay  and  Straw  without  change  in  attachm  t 
saving  cost  of  extra  cutting  head.  Sample  of 
its  work  and  catalogue  furnished  free.  Traveling 
Feed  Tables,  with  larger  sizes  when  wanted. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  MasslUon,  O. 


On*  &  two- horse  Thrashing  Outfit*.  Level  PIITTCDC 
Tread,  Pat.  Governor,  Feed  and  Ensilage  ««  1  •  lug 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  A6R’L  WORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 

r.  L.  MAINE,  General  Agent,  Wlllei,  N.  Y 


The  Best 


Farm 

_  Power 

for  all  purposes  Is  an  U pright  or  Horizontal  combined 
Engine  and  Boiler  suen  as  we  Bhow  here.  A  . 

It  Is  of  special  value  in  cutting  and  grind¬ 
ing  feed,  shelling  corn, 
threshing,  pumping  water, 
separating  cream*  sawing  y 
wood,  Ac.,  Ac. 


Leffel 
Engines 


^n’t  Waste 


represent  unusual  merit  In  de«  •  ■■ _ •  » 

flcrm  material  and  construction.  Quick  atear  N 
economical  of  fuel  and  safe.  We  make  them.  JO 

StefftESSMs  B^okCma7ledyfree.  \dd. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  A  GO., 

SO.  Springfield  Ohio, 


\  . 

$£■ _ 

and  other  grain  by 
ting  it  whole.  AOper 
t  more  value  may  be 
.covered  from  the  grain 
f  it  is  properly  ground. 

BUCKEYE 

peed  Mills  &  Power 
COMBINED  crush  and 
grind  corn  and  cob  and  all 
other  grains  perfectly  and 
supply  power  for  otherpur- 
poses  at  the  same  time. 
Send  for  free  cutalog  S. 

STATER  CARRIAGE  CO., 
SCth  and  if  alines  St. .Chicago, 


Hon* 

Better 

Made. 


Is  beyond  a  doubt 

THE  PURE  WELL 

A  never-failing  stratum  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  found  with  the 

STAR 

DRILLING 
MACHINE 

and  much  worthless, 
barren,  arid  ground 
can  be  made  valuable 
thereby.  Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


WELL 


DRILLING 
Machines 


FARQUHAR 

VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 

SAW  MILL 

|  AND 

AJAX  ffl®  ENGINE 

Rapid,  accurate,  strong  and 
simple,  with  large  capacity. 

Engines  on  sills  or  wheels. 

Strong  and  safe.  No  Far- 
quliar  Boiler  has  ever 
exploded.  Send  for  catalog 
of  Portable  Engines.Shingle 
Mills,  Threshing  Machines. 

Stationary  Enginesand 
Boilers,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Implements 
generally.  A.  B.  Farquliar  Co.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanlo  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STAND A_R  D , 

STf  AM  PUMPS  AIR  LIFTS*.  \  / 
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THE  ANGOUMOIS  MOTH  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

GREAT  DESTRUCTION  OF  STORED  GRAIN. 

What  Can  Be  Done  ? 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  is  not  usually  classed  as  a 
wheat-growing  region,  its  products  being  mainly  or¬ 
chard  and  small  fruits,  and  market  vegetables  which 
are  shipped  in  enormous  quantities  to  New  York;  the 
excellent  railroad  service  and  cheap  water  transpor¬ 
tation  from  its  extended  coast  line  giving  producers 
a  great  advantage  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Nevertheless  most 
farmers  grow  wheat  as  part 
of  their  rotation,  even 
though  the  chief  money  crop 
may  be  apples,  strawberries, 
potatoes  or  asparagus.  In  a 
good  wheat  season,  like  the 
present,  the  crop  runs  close 
to  150,000  bushels,  the  yield 
going  as  high  as  35  to  40 
bushels  per  acre  on  the  best- 
managed  lands.  This  is,  of 
course,  very  satisfactory  to 
the  owners  of  these  light 
soils,  but  those  who  delayed 
thrashing  until  October  are 
now  horrified  to  find  their 
grain  badly  riddled  by  an  un¬ 
known  insect,  which  has 
since  been  declared  by  the 
State  Entomologist  to  be  the 
larvae  of  the  Angoumois 
grain-moth.  Just  how  much 
wheat  is  affected  cannot  be 
fully  estimated  at  this  time, 
as  the  pest  is  not  uniformly 
spread  over  the  county,  af¬ 
fecting  the  southern  and 
western  portions  to  the 
greatest  extent.  The  wheat 
thrashes  out  in  a  broken  and 
splintered  condition,  and  im¬ 
mediately  begins  to  heat 
when  bagged  or  stored.  Sev¬ 
eral  carloads  shipped  to  New 
York  remain  on  the  tracks 
unsold,  the  dealers  claiming 
all  milling  value  had  been 
destroyed.  It  looks  as  though 
the  only  use  that  can  be 
made  of  such  grain  is  to  feed 
it  to  poultry  and  stock.  An 
examination  of  the  wheat  re¬ 
veals  a  minute  hole  termin¬ 
ating  in  a  pocket  of  greater 
or  less  size  containing  a  lit¬ 
tle  maggot  or  pupae  as  the 
case  may  be.  Mr.  D.  L.  Stil- 
well,  of  Keyport,  the  largest 
grain  buyer  in  the  county, 
says  this  insect  has  never 
been  known  to  damage  wheat 
in  northern  New  Jersey  un¬ 
til  last  year,  when  some  trifl¬ 
ing  losses  were  reported,  but 
he  had  heard  of  it  making  trouble  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  and  in  Pennsylvania  for  several  sea¬ 
sons  past.  If  the  presence  of  this  pest  had  been  re¬ 
ported  in  1899,  as  soon  as  damage  was  noticed,  to  the 
State  Experiment  Station  or  to  the  horticultural 
press,  it  is  likely  that  the  present  heavy  losses,  prob¬ 
ably  amounting  to  the  greater  part  of  the  value  of 
60,000  to  70,000  bushels,  could  have  been  averted,  as 
prompt  information  concerning  the  life  habits  of  the 
Angoumois  moth  and  other  insects  injurious  to  stored 
grain  would  have  been  at  once  furnished  to  all  parties 


interested.  This  grain-moth  turns  up  in  destructive 
numbers  at  rather  rare  and  irregular  intervals 
throughout  the  wheat-growing  districts. 

As  most  of  the  injury  to  grain  caused  by  this  moth 
takes  place  when  in  the  sheaf,  during  the  three 
months  following  harvest,  further  loss  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  thrashing  immediately  after  cutting  and 
treating  the  grain  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  each  100  bushels,  in  a  tight 
granary,  as  frequently  directed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 


other  farm  publications.  At  this  late  day  the  only 
practical  thing  to  do  is  to  use  the  bisulphide  on  all 
wheat  showing  a  tendency  to  heat  after  thrashing, 
store  carefully,  and  await  a  market  or  feed  it  up  on 
the  place.  w.  v.  r. 

The  Story  of  the  Insect. 

This  little  insect  may  be  found  in  our  fields  and 
granaries  each  year  in  greater  or  less  abundance;  but 
farmers  nave  got  into  the  habit  of  accepting  a  certain 
percentage  of  loss  from  insects  without  grumbling 


much,  and  only  when,  from  climatic  or  other  causes, 
the  damage  becomes  excessive,  do  they  open  their  eyes 
to  the  existence  of  beings  that  have  been  with  them 
since  they  have  raised  crops.  So  it  is  with  the  An¬ 
goumois  grain-moth,  which  has  this  year,  in  southern 
New  Jersey,  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  some  of 
the  other  States  in  that  same  general  section,  caused 
serious  injury  in  stored  wheat.  The  insect  is  not  at 
all  new;  Dr.  Riley  wrote  of  it  many  years  ago,  and  it 
is  referred  to  by  entomologists  almost  every  year  in 

some  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  same  regions  where 
it  is  most  abundant  now,  it 
was  plentiful  in  1891,  and  at 
that  time  its  life  history  was 
published  in  newspapers  and 
elsewhere,  until  it  would 
seem  as  though  everyone 
should  know  all  about  the 
species.  A  less  marked  in¬ 
vasion  came  in  1898,  and 
again  most  of  the  local  news¬ 
papers  throughout  New  Jer¬ 
sey  published  a  circular  sent 
to  them  by  the  Experiment 
Station  giving  directions  as 
to  how  the  insect  might  be 
best  treated.  Yet  in  1900  the 
insect  seems  to  be  as  little 
known  as  It  was  10  years 
ago;  hence,  a  brief  statement 
as  to  its  life  history  and  the 
best  method  of  dealing  with 
it,  is  called  for.  Its  life  his¬ 
tory  is  a  very  simple  one. 

The  Angoumois  grain-moth 
is  a  little  “miller,"  “fly"  or 
“moth,”  with  narrow  buff  or 
yellowish  wings,  found  flying 
at  this  time  in  large  num¬ 
bers  in  barns  in  which  grain 
is  stored.  Under  natural  con¬ 
ditions  it  winters  in  the  ker¬ 
nels  of  grain  or  corn  as  a 
larva  or  caterpillar,  and  in 
Spring,  when  it  attains  the 
moth  stage,  it  flies  into  the 
fields  to  lay  its  eggs.  This 
occurs  usually  some  time  in 
May,  differing  of  course  ac¬ 
cording  to  latitude.  The 
eggs  are  laid  in  standing 
grain,  in  lots  of  20  or  more 
on  a  single  head,  usually  on 
a  single  forming  kernel.  The 
larvae  each  eat  into  a  kernel, 
and  reach  full  growth  about 
the  time  the  grain  is  also 
mature  and  ready  to  cut.  If 
wheat  is  now  harvested  and 
left  in  shock  the  moths 
emerge,  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
drying  kernels,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  brood  begins  to  develop 
during  July.  Were  the  grain 
now  left  outdoors  to  meet 
its  natural  fate,  that  would  be  the  practical  end  of  the 
insect,  because,  by  the  time  they  came  to  maturity 
there  would  be  little  left  for  them  in  condition  to  sup¬ 
port  more  than  a  small  fragment  further.  But  the 
farmer  takes  in  his  grain  and  mows  it.  Now  when 
the  moths  come  out  in  August  they  are  in  a  dry,  com¬ 
fortable  place,  with  nothing  to  interfere  with  them, 
they  take  advantage  of  this,  of  course,  lay  another 
batch  of  eggs,  and  in  September  and  early  October, 
when  the  farmer  thinks  of  thrashing,  the  wheat  is  a 
mass  of  “millers"  and  eaten-out  kernels.  This  hap- 
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COW  PEAS  GROWING  IN  A  LOAFER  FIELD  AT  HOPE  FARM.  Fig.  292. 
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pened  in  1900,  and  much  of  the  grain  harvested  in 
July  is  not  at  the  present  time  worth  thrashing.  It 
is  absolutely  useless  for  milling  purposes,  and  in 
places  not  even  in  condition  to  feed  to  stock. 

Can  this  condition  of  affairs  be  in  any  way  modified 
or  avoided?  Certainly,  provided  the  farmer  will  not 
expect  to  have  his  grain  reinstated  this  year  and  will 
be  willing  to  modify  his  practice  a  little  next  year, 
so  as  to  anticipate  the  moths.  In  the  first  place  all 
mowed  grain  should  be  thrashed  as  soon  as  at  all 
possible.  The  grain,  such  as  it  is,  should  be  placed  in 
tight  bins,  and  should  be  cleared  of  insects  by  using 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  Use  one  dram  for  every  cubic 
foot  of  space  in  the  bin;  roughly  about  one  pound 
(one  pint)  to  250  cubic  feet.  Put  this  in  shallow 
dishes  on  top  of  the  grain,  cover  the  bin  well  and  let 
it  stand  24  hours  at  least.  If  not  intended  to  use  as 
seed,  let  it  stand  48  hours.  The  vapor  of  the  bisul¬ 
phide  is  heavy,  and  sinus  through  the  grain  slowly, 
killing  all  the  insects  in  its  way  down.  Then  use 
up  all  the  grain  and  all  the  straw,  and  clean  the  barn 
thoroughly  before  next  May.  In  this  way  the  supply 
of  moths  that  might  infest  the  standing  grain  will  be 
materially  lessened. 

Next  Summer,  thrash  just  as  soon  after  harvest  as 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  bulk  the  grain  in  bags  or 
bins.  If  put  in  bags  fill  as  completely  as  possible  and 
use  close  bagging.  If  the  grain  is  infested  the  larvae 
will  come  to  maturity,  the  moths  will  emerge,  will 
be  unable  to  make  their  way  out  and  will  die.  This 
will  end  the  trouble,  and  the  grain  will  remain  with¬ 
out  further  deterioration  until  used.  If  put  in  bins, 
cover  with  close  sacking  on  the  surface  of  the  grain 
and  test  occasionally  by  plunging  an  arm  into  the 
mass.  If  the  grain  heats  at  all,  it  is  probably  infested, 
and  bisulphide  of  carbon  may  be  used  as  already  sug¬ 
gested.  If  the  rise  in  temperature  is  not  marked  a 
few  moths  may  develop,  but  will  be  unable  to  get  to 
the  surface,  and  will  die  without  being  able  to  repro¬ 
duce.  An  inch  or  two  of  the  top  layer  may  contain 
some  infestation,  but  that  will  be  all.  Briefly,  to 
check  present  injury,  thrash  at  once  and  use  bisul¬ 
phide  of  carbon;  to  avoid  future  injury  thrash  out  of 
the  field  and  bag  or  bulk.  The  insects  will  breed 
continually  so  long  as  the  grain  remains  in  mow,  and 
will  take  every  kernel  long  before  Spring  if  left  to 
themselves.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  very  inflammable 
and  no  light — not  even  on  a  pipe  or  cigar — must  be 
brought  into  contact  with  its  vapor.  The  “Fuma”  bi¬ 
sulphide,  advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  Mr.  Edward 
R.  Taylor  will  answer  every  purpose  and  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  article  obtainable.  [Prof.]  John  b.  smith. 

N.  J.  Exp.  Station. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  STONE  ROAD. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  deep  stone  has  to  be  spread, 
the  size  it  is  to  be  broken,  and  how  it  is  firmed  or 
packed  so  as  to  fit  it  for  travel.  We  have  a  street  in 
town  that  is  a  “terror”;  it  is  heavily  shaded  one-half 
mile  by  maples,  and  one  can  imagine  that  we  have  a 
veritable  canal  in  Spring  and  Fall,  and  in  Summer  when¬ 
ever  it  rains.  The  property  owners  cannot  go  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  paving.  We  also  have  some  country  roads  that 
are  in  about  the  same  circumstances.  What  is  wanted 
is  information  on  cost  of  applying  the  broken  stone,  how 
thick,  etc.  The  problem  of  the  stone  itself  is  easy.  The 
native  rock  here  is  all  soft  soapstone,  but  on  the  hill¬ 
sides  there  are  thousands  of  tons  of  bowlders,  glacial 
drift,  from  10  pounds  to  10  tons  weight,  hard  flinty  rock. 
This  could  be  easily  reduced  to  size  wanted  by  steam- 
power  ore  or  rock  crushers.  The  road  is  all  down  hill 
and  three  to  four  tons  would  be  an  easy  load.  The  haul 
would  be  two  to  four  miles.  A',  i.  l. 

North  East,  Pa. 

In  making  a  macadam  road,  the  street  roadbed 
should  be  well  graded  and  drained,  brought  to  a 
curvature  of  one-half,  three-quarters  or  one  inch  to 
a  foot,  according  to  the  width  of  the  street  and  the 
amount  of  traffic  thereon;  then  rolled  until  all  de¬ 
pressions  are  discovered  and  brought  to  a  level  by 
filling,  and  all  vegetable,  spongy  and  soft  material 
removed.  A  course  of  loose  stone,  broken  to  2 y2  or 
three-inch  size,  should  be  evenly  spread  four  inches 
thick  over  this  surface,  and  rolled  until  the  stones 
begin  to  bind  together.  Over  this  a  course  of  coarse 
sand  or  stone  screenings  can  be  spread,  and  the 
whole  roiled  to  about  three  inches  in  thickness  or 
until  the  stone  is  well  compacted.  Over  this  should 
be  spread  four  inches  of  loose  stone,  broken  to  1V2- 
inch  size.  This  should  be  slightly  rolled,  then  stone 
screenings  applied  to  the  surface.  The  whole  should 
then  be  thoroughly  wetted  and  rolled  until  a  set  is 
secured  and  the  surface  becomes  so  hard  that  a  stone 
would  break  under  the  weight  of  the  roller,  or  until 
the  compacted  depth  will  be  about  six  inches.  Over 
this  one-half  to  one  inch  of  %-inch  stone  and 
screenings  could  be  placed  and  thoroughly  wetted 
and  rolled.  Some  apply  coarse  sand,  others,  loamy 
gravel.  I  prefer  plenty  of  stone  screenings,  as  the 
binding  qualities  of  these,  when  wet,  are  greater 
than  any  other  material,  making,  as  a  rule,  a  more 
solid  and  enduring  roadbed. 

The  building  of  such  a  road  as  I  have  named,  six 


inches  deep  and  10  feet  wide,  will  require  in  round 
numbers  about  1,700  tons  of  stone;  12  feet  wide, 
2,000  tons;  14  feet  wide,  2,300  tons;  16  feet  wide, 
2,600  tons;  18  feet  wide,  3,000  tons;  20  feet  wide, 
3,300  tons.  To  crush  the  stone  will  cost  about  50 
cents  a  ton;  to  cart  the  same,  25  cents;  to  spread 
and  roll,  25  cents,  altogether  about  $1  per  ton.  Hence, 
the  cost  of  making  a  10-foot  road  would  be  about 
$1,700  per  mile;  a  12-foot  road  about  $2,000  per  mile; 
a  14-foot  road  about  $2,300  per  mile;  a  16-foot  road 
about  $2,600  per  mile;  an  18-foot  road  $3,000  per 
mile,  and  a  20-foot  road  $3,300  per  mile. 

If  the  bowlders,  of  which  you  have  thousands  of 
tons  on  the  hillside,  are  of  hard,  flinty  rock,  you 
have  material  that  will  make  a  very  solid  and  good 
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wearing  roadbed,  and  I  would  advise  their  use.  But 
our  experience  with  bowlders  from  glacial  drift  is 
that  they  represent  many  varieties  of  rock,  some 
hard  and  some  so  soft  that  they  crush  to  sand  and 
powder.  They  generally  represent  many  formations 
which  the  glaciers  have  denuded  in  their  passage 
south,  but  by  very  careful  selection  you  could  prob¬ 
ably  obtain  from  them  a  very  fair  road  material. 

H.  I.  BUDD, 

New  Jersey  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads. 


THE  MARKET  VALUE  OF  SILAGE. 

I  am  unable  to  refer  you  to  any  actual  sales  of  corn 
silage.  Well-cured  Timothy  hay  contains  about  15 
per  cent  of  moisture  and  85  per  cent  of  dry  matter; 
good,  well-cured  silage  put  in  when  the  corn  is  at  the 
right  stage  should  contain  28  to  30  per  cent  of  dry 


matter.  If  we  were  to  count  the  feeding  value  of  corn 
silage  equal  to  the  feeding  value  of  good  Timothy  hay, 
making  the  comparison  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
of  dry  matter  per  ton  in  each  case,  and  calling  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  worth  $7  per  ton,  the  silage  would  be  worth 
28-85  of  $7,  or  $2.30.  It  is  my  judgment  that  good, 
well-eared  and  properly-matured  corn,  when  made  in¬ 
to  silage,  is  worth  more,  pound  for  pound  of  dry  mat¬ 
ter,  than  the  best  Timothy  hay  for  milch  cows,  and 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  good  corn  silage 
as  worth  at  least  $2  per  ton,  but  it  is  my  judgment 
that  this  is  an  underestimate  of  its  value.  You  can, 
of  course,  make  various  comparisons  from  the  data 


of  feeding  tables.  Such  comparisons,  however,  are 
never  very  close  to  the  actual  case  in  hand. 

F.  II.  KINO. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  silage  is  bought  or  sold  but 
very  little,  it  is  difficult  to  give  it  a  market  value 
based  on  the  demands  of  the  market.  Based  on  the 
cost  of  production,  it  is  usually  given  a  value  in  New 
England  of  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  ton.  The  value 
based  on  cost  will  vary  according  to  the  amount 
raised  and  the  amount  of  hand  labor  employed.  From 
my  experience  in  growing  the  crop,  I  should  not  care 
to  put  the  value  below  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  ton  if  a 
profit  is  to  be  realized.  The  actual  cost  of  raising  150 
tons  on  our  college  farm  in  1899  was  $2.40  per  ton. 
Another  method  of  valuation  would  be  to  compare  the 
total  amount  of  digestible  nutrients  in  a  ton  of  silage 
with  that  of  a  ton  of  good  stock  hay.  Silage  that  is 
allowed  to  become  well  glazed  before  cutting,  should 
contain  about  24  per  cent  of  dry  matter  (free  from 
water),  while  well-dried  hay  would  contain  87  per 
cent.  Based  on  these  figures  one  ton  of  silage  should 
furnish  480  pounds,  and  one  ton  of  hay  1,740  pounds 
of  dry  substance.  When  the  digestibility  of  these  two 
materials  is  calculated,  we  find  that  the  ton  of  silage 
will  furnish  336  pounds  of  digestible  food  nutrients, 
while  the  hay  will  supply  about  1,000  pounds.  Based 
on  these  figures  alone,  the  silage  would  be  worth  one- 
third  less  than  the  hay.  But  the  total  food  nutrients 
of  the  hay  contain  more  protein  than  do  the  total 
nutrients  of  the  silage,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
cow  must  expend  more  energy  in  making  the  nutri¬ 
ents  of  the  hay  available.  The  protein  is  relatively 
more  valuable  than  the  other  food  constituents,  but 
its  higher  value  is  offset,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  extra 
expenditure  of  energy  in  making  it  available.  Based 
then  on  the  total  available  food  constituents,  we  would 
consider  silage  for  feeding  dairy  stock  worth  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  as  much  as  a  good  quality  of 
stock  hay  (f"ee  from  clover).  When  good,  market¬ 
able  hay  is  worth  over  $12  per  ton  at  the  farm,  silage 
fed  with  the  cheaper  grades  of  hay  or  with  corn 
stover  is  a  far  more  economical  coarse  feed  to  use. 

Connecticut.  [Prof.]  c.  s.  phelps. 

WHITENING  TREES  AGAINST  FROST. 

Several  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  described  some  experi¬ 
ments  in  Missouri  in  which  whitewash  was  sprayed  on 
peach  and  plum  trees  in  the  Fall.  The  theory  was  that 
the  white  color  reflected  heat  and  retarded  the  bud  de¬ 
velopment  on  warm  days,  thus  lessening  the  danger  from 
a  late  frost.  Has  this  plan  been  found  to  be  practical? 

The  whitening  with  any  substance,  like  lime, 
which  will  reflect  rather  than  absorb  heat,  will  do 
much  toward  keeping  the  buds  dormant  on  warm 
Winter  days,  and  will  also  retard  blossoming  in 
Spring,  thus  favoring  the  safety  of  the  buds.  While 
the  principle  is  sound  it  is  doubtful  whether,  at  the 
present  time,  we  have  any  method  of  whitening  that 
will  successfully  accomplish  the  work  in  a  rainy 
climate,  without  too  much  expense  in  frequently  ap¬ 
plying  the  wash.  We  have  received  letters  from 
several  growers  in  California,  in  Colorado  and  occa¬ 
sionally  from  other  States,  who  say  that  they  have 
been  successful,  commercially,  in  using  this  method 
of  retarding  the  buds  and  saving  the  crop  when  un¬ 
treated  trees  failed  on  account  of  the  killing  of 
swollen  buds.  It  seems  to  be  simply  a  question  of 
getting  an  efficient  wash  that  will  stick  and  do  the 
work  without  too  frequently  applying  after  rains.  I 
believe  we  will  eventually  accomplish  this,  and  that 
when  we  do  the  method  will  come  into  general  use 
where  winterkilling  is  frequently  due  to  premature 
swelling  of  the  fruit  buds. 

We  are  just  now  in  the  midst  of  an  experiment  to 
see  whether  whitening  in  Autumn,  while  the  trees 

are  ripening  their  wood,  and  when  the  purple  color¬ 
ing  matter  of  the  trees  is  just  being  formed  in  the 
twigs,  will  prevent  the  formation  of  the  purple  color, 
thus  leaving  the  twigs  light-colored  as  they  go  into 
Winter.  At  present  the  indication  is  that  we  can 
avoid  the  formation  of  the  purple  color  if  we  whiten 
to  reflect  the  heat  just  before  the  twigs  begin  to  take 
on  this  dark  color.  The  purple  color  forms  quite 
quickly  in  bright  Autumn  sunlight,  just  as  the  leaves 
are  shedding,  and  is  not  forming  in  those  trees  that 
are  well  covered  with  lime.  If  these  trees  go  dor¬ 
mant  without  developing  this  purple  it  seems  to  me 
they  will  be  practically  as  safe  as  whitened  trees. 
The  matter  has  not  gone  far  enough  for  me  to 
recommend  this  Autumn  whitening  commercially. 
While  the  best  I  can  say  now  is  that  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  is  still  in  its  experimental  stage,  I  look  for  even¬ 
tual  results  from  the  utilization  of  the  principle  in¬ 
volved,  whether  it  comes  from  the  discovery  of  a 
wash  that  will  stick  and  require  but  one  application, 
from  Autumn  whitening  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
the  purple  color  of  the  twig,  or  from  some  other 
scheme  which  we  have  not  yet  thought  of. 

Columbia,  Mo.  _ _  J.  c.  written. 

Tobacco  has  nearly  all  been  taken  from  the  sheds  the 
past  damp  weather,  and  most  sold  at  prices  from  18  to 
23  cents  In  bundle.  The  American  Tobacoo  Company,  of 
New  York,  has  a  large  warehouse  here,  and  expects  to 
employ  about  100  men  sorting.  They  open  November  10. 
Tobacco  is  our  money  crop.  m.  h. 

Windsor,  Conn. 
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THE  LEGAL  STATUS  OF  A  DOG. 

Sheep-Killing  and  Trespass  in  Various  States. 

Under  the  law  of  animals  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  prominence  given  by  our  courts  to  the  present 
legal  status  of  the  dog;  the  liability  of  his  owner  for 
his  trespassing  propensity,  and  the  right  to  kill  a 
dog  by  any  aggrieved  person.  It  appears  that  a  dog 
has  not  equal  protection  under  the  law  with  other 
animals,  and  may  be  destroyed  under  any  circum¬ 
stance  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  property.  Other  animals  may  become 
vicious  and  injure  person  and  property,  and  the  in¬ 
jured  person  have  his  action,  but  may  not  kill  them. 
The  discrimination  against  dogs  results  legitimate¬ 
ly  from  their  proneness  to  mischief  and  their  liabil¬ 
ity  to  hydrophobia.  The  law  authorizes  the  act  of 
killing  a  dog  found  on  a  man’s  premises  in  the  act 
of  attempting  to  destroy  his  sheep  or  other  domestic 
or  reclaimed  animals  used  for  human  food,  and  un¬ 
able  to  defend  themselves.  Where  a  dog  pursues  a 
deer  in  a  park  or  fowls  in  a  poultryyard  it  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  justification  of  the  shooting  to  state  that  fact, 
without  adding  that  i„  was  necessary  to  shoot  to 
prevent  his  doing  the  injury;  but  the  latter 
statement  must  be  made  with  substantial 
proof,  where  a  dog  is  pursuing  a  fowl  not  in 
an  inclose.  In  Iowa  the  court  held  that 
the  killing  of  a  dog  was  justified  because  he 
was  worrying  chickens,  and  that  he  need  not 
be  in  the  act  at  the  very  instant  he  is  shot, 
provided  his  conduct  could  excite  reasonable 
apprehension;  and  “to  worry”  is  held  by  the 
Iowa  court  to  mean  “to  run  after,  to  chase, 
to  bark  at,”  etc.  The  general  rule  is  that 
where  a  dog  chases  and  bites  an  animal,  in 
order  to  justify  killing  him  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  animals  could  not  otherwise  be  sep¬ 
arated.  Thus,  where  a  muzzled  dog  is  at¬ 
tacked  by  another  dog  the  latter  may  be 
killed  by  the  owner  of  the  former  if  it  is 
necessary  to  save  him  from  serious  injury. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  kill  a  dog  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  is  suspected  of  having  done  injury 
upon  the  premises  previously  is  a  trespass; 
no  one  but  the  master,  as  a  rule,  has  the 
right  to  kill  a  dog.  The  disposition  of  a  dog 
to  drive  off  stock  trespassing  on  his  master’s 
premises  is  not  a  vicious  propensity  which 
will  justify  the  owner  of  the  stock  in  killing 
him,  unless  he  is  a  common  nuisance. 

Under  the  California  statute  it  has  been 
held  that  a  dog  killed  for  chasing  sheep  must 
be  actually  doing  the  act  when  found  and 
immediately  followed  up;  he  cannot  subse¬ 
quently  be  Killed  to  prevent  his  return.  A 
similar  rule  exists  in  Iowa.  At  common  law 
the  owner  of  sheep  is  not  justifiable  in  shoot¬ 
ing  a  dog  in  a  field  some  distance  off.  Where 
a  master  issued  a  general  order  to  destroy 
all  dogs  found  on  his  grounds,  and  his  ser¬ 
vants  accordingly  killed  two  dogs  that  were 
trespassing  in  one  of  the  master’s  fields,  and 
near  a  flock  of  valuable  sheep,  the  court  held 
both  the  master  and  the  servants  were  liable 
in  damages.  If  a  dog  is  known  to  be  a  sheep- 
killer  and  is  found  in  a  field  of  one  having 
sheep,  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  he  is 
near  his  prey,  annoying  and  worrying  the 
sheep,  before  he  is  killed.  But  the  case  is 
very  different  when  this  is  not  the  character 
of  the  dog.  But  there  are  many  statutory 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  especially  in  the  case 
of  sheep-killing  dogs.  In  Missouri  a  dog 
that  has  killed  or  maimed  a  sheep  or  other 
domestic  animal  must  be  killed  by  the  own¬ 
er,  and  may  be  killed  by  anyone;  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  be  on  the  premises, 
or  in  the  act  of  killing,  or  that  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  his  owner  should  be  shown.  The  same  rule 
prevails  in  Delaware.  In  North  Carolina  it  was  held 
that  the  owner  of  sheep  is  justified  in  killing  a  dog 
which  had  destroyed  some  of  his  sheep  and  returned 
to  his  premises  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
stroying  others,  though  at  the  time  he  was  not  in  the 
very  act  of  killing  or  worrying  the  sheep,  nor  was  it 
shown  that  the  owner  knew  of  his  bad  qualities,  or 
that  the  injury  could  not  have  been  otherwise  pre¬ 
vented. 

Knowledge  of  a  particular  injury  committed  by  a 
dog  is  sufficient  to  make  the  owner  liable  for  injuries 
of  a  similar  kind.  Thus  where  a  dog  killed  sheep, 
evidence  was  admitted  that  four  years  before  he  had 
attacked  and  bitten  a  child  to  the  defendant’s  knowl¬ 
edge.  If  a  dog  becomes  mischievous  and  inclined  to 
injure  the  property  of  others,  his  owner  is  bound  to 
restrain  him  on  the  first  notice,  and  liable  for  any 
mischief  he  may  thereafter  do  to  property  of  any  kind. 
If  a  dog  is  known  to  have  killed  one  sheep  a  jury  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  dog  may  infer  that  he  would 


kill  another,  if  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  In 
such  case  the  owner  would  in  law  be  liable  because 
of  his  knowledge  of  previous  guilt.  Where  ihe  own¬ 
ers  of  dogs  showed  that  the  Summer  before  their 
dogs  had  gone  among  their  sheep  without  molesting 
them  it  was  held  competent  for  the  plaintiffs,  in  an 
action  for  damages,  Lo  prove  that  sheep-killing  dogs 
are  not  accustomed  to  attack  the  sheep  of  their  own¬ 
ers,  but  that  they  go  away  to  do  it. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  a  statute  provides  that 
every  owner  or  keeper  of  a  dog  should  “forfeit  to  any 
person  injured  by  such  dog  double  the  amount  of 
damages  sustained  by  him,”  it  was  held  that  each 
owner  was  liable  only  for  the  damages  done  by  his 
own  dog  and  not  for  the  whole  damage  done  by  the 
two  dogs.  But  where  the  statute  of  the  same  State 
made  the  owner  of  a  dog  injuring  sheep  liable  for  “all 
damages  so  done,”  he  was  held  liable  for  all  damages 
in  the  doing  of  which  the  dog  took  part  with  other 
dogs,  and  it  was  held  to  be  no  defence  that  one  of 
the  dogs  so  engaged  belonged  to  the  sheep-owner.  In 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont,  by  statute,  the 
owner  of  a  dog  that  injures  or  kills  sheep  is  often 
made  liable  for  the  entire  amount  of  damages  done 
with  other  dogs.  R.  d.  f. 


TRUMPET  CREEPER,  TECOMA  RADICANS.  Fig.  295. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  760. 

A  VIEW  OF  A  BATTLEFIELD. 

Antietam  Thirty-Eight  Years  After. 

During  our  trip  to  the  peach  growing  section  of  the 
Maryland  mountains  we  visited  the  battlefield  of  An¬ 
tietam.  Leaving  the  cars  at  Keedysville  we  drove 
over  the  mountains  to  Mr.  Pry’s  peach  orchard.  We 
followed  the  pike  road  along  which  the  Union  soldiers 
under  McClellan  marched  to  attack  Lee.  Doubtless 
some  .R.  N.-Y.  readers  marched  over  the  same  road 
38  years  ago  with  muskets  on  their  shoulders.  After 
visiting  Mr.  Pry’s  orchard  we  drove  on  around  the 
mountain  top  until  at  a  lonely  place  on  the  road  we 
came  to  the  strange  structure  shown  at  Fig.  293.  This 
is  McClellan’s  tower,  from  which  the-  Union  general 
overlooked  the  great  battle  which  had  such  a  far- 
reaching  effect  upon  the  history  of  our  country.  This 
tower  was  strongly  built  originally,  but  has  not  been 
cared  for,  and  is  now  falling  in  decay.  The  lower 
stairs  have  broken  down,  but  we  mounted  the  rails 
and  beheld  a  glorious  view. 


Far  off  across  the  valley  we  saw  dimly  outlined  an¬ 
other  range  of  hills.  Below  us  lay  an  ideal  place  for 
a  great  battle.  The  land  is  slightly  rolling,  with  lit¬ 
tle  mounds  and  depressions  where  bodies  of  men  might 
rally  in  safety.  A  retreat  up  or  down  that  valley 
must  have  been  a  constant  succession  of  fights  and 
advances.  Antietam  River  wound  its  crooked  way — 
creeping  into  the  shadow  of  the  trees  or  glittering  in 
the  sun  as  it  reached  the  open.  The  battle  was  fought 
September  16-18,  1862,  and  our  view  was  taken  on  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  so  that  we  saw  the  field  about  as  it  was 
then,  except  that  farmers  had  not  gathered  their  crops 
at  the  time  of  the  fighting.  From  our  lofty  perch  we  saw 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  battle.  A  gray  stone  obser¬ 
vation  tower  stood  in  the  center  of  the  field,  and  here 
and  there  white  monuments  marked  the  scene  of  some 
fierce  conflict. 

To  the  left  was  Burnside’s  Bridge,  where  again  and 
again  the  Union  soldiers  tried  to  force  their  way 
across  the  Antietam.  Bloody  Lane,  the  old  Dunkard 
Church  and  other  “corners  of  Hell”  were  away  to  the 
right.  There  must  have  been  sad  hearts  on  that  tower 
when,  in  the  afternoon,  tne  Union  army  was  driven 
back  to  the  river,  disorganized  and  terribly  punished. 

■  Had  Lee  been  able  to  stand  where  I  stood 
that  day  he  would  have  taken  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  a  glance,  rushed  forward  with  his 
troops  and  probably  crushed  the  Union 
Army.  As  it  was  he  hesitated  until  McClel¬ 
lan  reformed  his  army  and  then  Lee  fell  back 
across  the  Potomac.  My  father  fought  at 
Antietam.  He  was  one  of  the  human  pup¬ 
pets  with  which  the  awful  game  of  freedom 
was  played.  As  I  stood  there  looking  over 
that  sun-gilded  valley  I  could  not  help  re¬ 
membering  how  the  weight  and  scourge  of 
that  battle  rested  on  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  man  in  the  White  House  at  Washington. 
President  Lincoln  had  registered  a  vow  that 
if  Lee  were  driven  out  of  Maryland  he  would 
issue  his  emancipation  proclamation.  It  was 
issued  just  38  years  before  the  day  on  which 
we  viewed  the  battlefield.  What  would  have 
been  his  thoughts  could  he  have  stood  on 
McClellan’s  tower  that  day  and  seen  one  af¬ 
ter  another  of  the  Union  divisions  driven 
back!  We  live  to-day  in  an  age  of  smaller 
and  meaner  things.  One  must  stand  in  a 
place  like  this  to  realize  how  men  must  suf¬ 
fer  and  die  for  their  country  and  how  again 
and  again,  as  the  world  goes  on,  the  old  story 
of  the  cross  must  be  lived  and  acted  if  men 
are  to  be  kept  free. 

After  leaving  the  tower  we  drove  back  to 
Keedysville  and  then  along  the  road  through 
the  battlefield.  It  is  easy  to  tell  where  the 
troops  were  posted.  Tablets  are  arranged  to 
show  where  each  army  corps  entered  the 
field  and  where  they  advanced  or  fell  back. 

I  should  think  it  would  be  easy  for  an  old 
soldier  to  find  his  place  in  the  field.  On  a 
gentle  rise  of  ground  where,  during  the  bat¬ 
tle  the  Confederate  artillery  was  posted,  is 
tne  National  Cemetery.  It  is  a  holy  place. 
There  are  deep  shadows  under  the  thick 
trees,  a  solemn  quiet  broods  over  it.  A  loud 
laugh  would  seem  almost  profane  in  such  a 
place.  Standing  in  long  rows,  crowding  close 
together  in  the  thick  green  grass,  each  one 
marked  by  a  low  white  stone,  are  the  graves 
of  thousands  of  soldiers  who  died  on  that 
terrible  field.  In  the  center  stands  the  no¬ 
blest  monument  I  have  ever  seen,  a  gigan¬ 
tic  figure  of  a  Union  soldier.  Carved  out  of 
granite  it  towers  high  in  the  air.  Leaning 
on  his  musket  the  soldier  stands  looking  out 
over  the  graves  of  his  comrades  to  the  scene 
of  their  mighty  struggle.  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  by  means  of  words  an  idea  of  the 
wonderful  power  expressed  by  that  figure  or  the  firm, 
hopeful  determination  in  that  face.  Carved  on  the 
stone  beneath  it  are  these  words: 

‘‘Not  for  themselves  but  for  their  country'.” 

I  would  that  every  citizen  of  this  country  could  face 
that  statue  and  realize  what  those  words  mean.  Then 
it  might  perhaps  be  said  that  the  awful  curse  and 
crime  of  such  battles  as  Antietam  were  not  in  vain. 
I  would  that  men  could  understand  that  it  is  nobler 
and  better  to  live  for  their  country  than  it  is  to  die 
for  it,  and  that  it  will  be  glorified  if  at  all  in  the  hum¬ 
ble,  peaceful  battles  of  common,  every-day  life. 

h.  w.  c. 


That  was  quite  an  idea  I  saw  carried  out  this  morning 
as  I  was  coming  down  the  road.  There  was  a  heavy  load 
to  move,  and  after  the  usual  custom,  teams  were  doubled 
going  up  the  hills.  When  it  came  to  going  down  hill  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  teams  could  then  be  doubled, 
too.  But  here  they  were,  the  leaders  were  put  behind 
the  load  and  a  long  chain  hitched  from  the  hind  to  the 
neckyoke.  The  team  behind  could  then  hold  back  even 
more  than  the  one  ahead,  for  the  pull  was  downward 
with  them.  H-  H- 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  *ceompanie4  by  the 
name  and  address  of  tbe  writer  to  insure  atten* 
tlon.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


A  PROBLEM  FOR  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Nova  Scotian  ( No  Address).—  What  would 
be  the  most  profitable  way  to  farm  11  1-3 
acres  of  land,  strong  sandy  loam,  high, 
near  salt  water,  all  cultivated,  forest  pro¬ 
tection  from  west  to  northeast,  south  and 
east  exposure,  good  natural  drainage  and 
frost-draft  in  a  ravine  bending  round 
southeast  base?  Four  acres  now  in  apple 
trees,  35  feet  apart;  1  1-3  acre  part  bank 
and  part  swale,  with  living  rivulet,  and 
some  native  trees;  six  acres  in  oat  stubble. 
Near  three  towns;  can  be  cultivated  from 
April  to  November.  Right  in  the  great 
Nova  Scotia  fruit  belt.  I  wish  to  retire 
from  professional  work. 

Plant  four  acres  more  with  apples,  va¬ 
rieties  Ribstone,  King  and  Fallawater, 
not  less  than  33  feet  apart.  While  this 
orchard  is  growing  plant  potatoes  for 
two  years,  then  seed  to  clover  for  one 
year,  and  plow  same  in  until  shade  land 
too  much  for  potatoes.  One  acre  for 
strawberries.  One  acre  for  cherry  and 
pear  trees,  where  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries  could  be  grown.  I  would  use 
commercial  fertilizer  and  clover  instead 
of  stable  manure.  There  is  always  a 
good  market  for  the  small  fruits  I  have 
named.  grower. 

The  question  is  difficult  to  answer, 
not  knowing  the  individual  or  his  pre¬ 
vious  occupation.  I  would  recommend 
him  to  set  the  remainder  of  his  land  to 
apple  trees,  choosing  long-keeping  va¬ 
rieties  suitable  for  the  locality  he  is  in 
and  salable  in  the  English  markets,  and 
while  they  are  coming  to  maturity  en¬ 
gage  in  small  fruits  and  vegetables  suit¬ 
able  for  the  market  of  the  nearby  towns. 
This  would  benefit  the  young  orchard 
and  bring  an  income  while  the  trees  are 
growing,  and  at  the  same  time  he  might 
get  fertilizer  to  carry  out  his  work,  as 
it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  much  stock. 
What  he  does  keep  would  better  be  kept 
by  the  system  of  soiling.  He  might  also 
keep  hens  and  bees;  they  would  bring 
an  income  and  benefit  the  orchard,  and 
when  his  10  acres  of  orchard  comes  in¬ 
to  bearing  it  will  give  him  a  living. 

c.  m’l. 

DIPPING  APPLES  IN  BORDEAUX  MIX¬ 
TURE. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  apples 
may  be  dipped  in  Bordeaux  Mixture  before 
being  put  in  storage,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  surface  rot.  Is  there  any  chance 
that  such  practice  would  be  practical? 

Perhaps  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  might 
keep  some  of  the  rot  from  spreading.  It 
looks  like  a  feasible  scheme.  I  never 
knew  of  its  being  tried.  Of  course  the 
worst  damage  to  stored  apples  comes 
from  germs  which  are  already  inside 
when  the  fruit  is  packed,  and  which 
Bordeaux  won’t  reach  or  cure. 

Vermont.  f.  a.  watjgii. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  published  ex¬ 
periments  with  dipping  apples  and  pears 
in  Bordeaux  Mixture  to  keep  them  from 
rotting  and  from  shrinking.  I  do  not 
think  it  probable  that  any  fungicide 
could  be  used  in  this  way  except  for 
purely  surface  fungi.  Interior  troubles 
would  go  on  just  the  same,  and  exterior 
fungi  could  not  be  entirely  destroyed 
where  apples  are  in  close  contact,  un¬ 
less  the  covering  was  complete.  Even 
if  Bordeaux  could  be  applied  with  the 
desired  effect  the  material  could  not  be 
removed  in  the  calyx  end  by  ordinary 
rubbing.  Dipping  in  vinegar  would 
take  it  off,  but  the  ghost  of  Pomona 
ought  to  rise  and  smite  anyone  who 
would  destroy  the  delicate  aroma  of  the 
apple  with  ancient  apple  juice.  As  to 
shrinkage,  I  do  not  know  of  any  preven¬ 
tive  equal  to  well-grown  fruit  and  a  cool 
room,  not  too  dry,  in  which  to  store  it. 
I  haven’t  a  doubt  but  that  some  one  has 
tried  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  the  purpose 
you  suggest,  but  I  have  no  faith  in  it 
for  practical  fruit  storing. 

Newark,  Del.  g.  harold  powell. 


1  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has  been 
making  experiments  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
longing  the  keeping  of  apples  and  pears 
by  dipping  them  in  Bordeaux  Mixture. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  process  of  dip¬ 
ping  and  drying  would  so  much  add  to 
the  expense  of  handling  the  fruit  as  to 
make  it  generally  an  unprofitable  un¬ 
dertaking.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
treatment  would  assist  in  preventing 
the  attacks  of  fungi  which  hasten  the 
decay  of  the  fruit.  Bordeaux  Mixture  is 
used  for  a  similar  purpose  for  dipping 
the  mouths  of  bottles  in  which  unfer¬ 
mented  wine  is  preserved.  See  Bulletin 
130  of  the  California  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  s.  A.  BEACH. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  dipping 
fruit  in  Bordeaux  Mixture  before  pack¬ 
ing,  nor  have  I  knowledge  of  any  experi¬ 
mental  work  in  this  line.  It  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  of  some  value.  In  the  effort  to 
find  some  practical  method  of  preserv¬ 
ing  fruit  for  museum  purposes  or  for 
exhibition  purposes,  I  tried  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan,  and  met  with  complete  fail¬ 
ure;  Moderately  ripe  plums  were  dipped 
in  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  of 
varying  strength,  from  .01  per  cent  to 
10  per  cent,  and  afterward  dipped  in 
melted  paraffin  and  sealed  in  bottles 
with  distilled,  germ-free,  water.  Every 
plum  decayed  completely  within  a  week. 

FREDERIC  CRANEFIELD. 

Wisconsin  Exp.  Station. 


DO  BEES  DAMAGE  FRUIT? 

Practical  Men  Say  Yes! 


orchard.  The  peach  grower  should  look 
upon  the  bee  matter  as  one  of  the  things 
which  he  has  to  contend  against,  and 
if  he  plants  an  orchard  near  the  home 
of  bees  he  should  be  willing  to  put  up 
with  the  results.  a.  e.  r. 

Vernon,  N.  J. 

On  page  708,  speaking  of  the  lawsuit 
between  two  brothers,  you  say:  “The 
bee  was  punished  for  the  bitter  sting 
left  by  hatred  and  spite.”  I  am  a  fruit 
grower  and  fully  realize  the  great  benefit 
of  the  bees,  and  also  the  great  damage 
that  they  sometimes  do,  having  several 
bushels  of  Abundance  plums  entirely 
ruined,  as  I  felt  satisfied,  by  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  bees,  but  as  he  declared  they  could 
do  sound  fruit  no  harm  I  let  the  matter 
drop.  When  they  attacked  my  early 
peaches  I  made  a  very  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  peaches  on  one  limb,  and 
watched  them  several  hours  before  the 
bees  troubled  them.  Each  peach  was 
perfectly  sound,  but  was  ripe  enough  to 
eat  out  of  hand.  Several  peaches  were 
visited  by  the  bees,  and  after  going  over 
and  over  a  peach  several  times  one  bee 
stopped  and  tried  to  suck  the  juices 
through  the  skin.  This  bee  was  soon 
surrounded  by  several  others,  and  they 
very  soon  had  a  hole  through  the  skin. 
This  operation  was  continued  until  the 
peach  was  ruined.  I  do  not  wish  to  con¬ 
demn  the  bees  as  worthless,  or  to  say 
that  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  fruit  they  have  helped  to 
develop,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
will  puncture  sound  fruit  if  it  be  ripe 
enough  to  eat  out  of  hand.  s.  r.  w. 

North  Leominster,  Mass. 


P 


K  TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Rook  Free.  Result  of  76  vears*  experience. 

STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana,  Mo. ;  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Look  and  Read  This! 

We  save  you  money  on  all  kinds  of  FRL’IT  TREES 
and  Plants.  Apple  Trees,  tine,  at  $6  and  $10  per  100. 
Peach  Trees,  $2  per  100  and  up.  Send  us  ist  of  your 
wants,  and  ask  for  price  list. 

ERNST  S  NURSERIES,  Moscow,  Ohio. 


YORK  IMPERIAL  -  KIEFFER. 

One  tree  to  a  carload. 

Business  trees  at  business  prices.  (They  are  bear¬ 
ers.)  Inducements  to  Peach  buyers  Let  us 
quote  you  on  your  want  list. 

WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 


POSSIBILITIES 


are  only  fully  realized  by  those  who  plant  our 

Standard  Kiefer  Pears. 

Our  stock  is  renowned  for  vigor  and  rapid 
growth  anil  absolute  freedom  from  disease,  etc, 
This  near  is  enormously  productive,  large  size, 
line  flavor  and  handsome  appearance.  A  good 
seller.  Trees  are  free  from  blight;  ripens  late, 
stock  is  the  best  the  growers’  art  can  produce. 
IIAIUUHON’SNLKSIKIES,  Box  39  Berlin,  Md. 


Apple  Seedlings. 

We  offer  the  following  grades: 
First-class,  3-16  Inch  and  up,  straights. 

Second  class,  2- 16  to  3- 16  inch,  straights. 

Branched,  3-16  Inch  and  up. 

These  Seedlings  are  equal  to  any  on  the  market, 
and  offered  at  reasonable  prices.  We  also  have 
a  large  stock  of  Root  Grafts.  Address 

F.  8.  1*210  EX  I X  ,  Bloomington ,  Ill 


TREES 

200  varieties.  Also  Grapes.Small  Frult*,etc.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  fnr 
10*.  Deso.  price-list  free.  LHW1S  KOKSCH,  Kredonla,  ,N.  y 


Trees.  Plants. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 


In  my  opinion  the  bees  do  not  injure 
the  peaches  or  plums  at  all,  as  one  of 
my  neighbors  has  a  large  colony  of  bees, 
and  I  had  about  65,000  baskets  of 
peaches.  jay  e.  allis. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  know  very  little  about  bees,  and  do 
not  like  them  anyway.  All  my  life  in 
the  peach  business  I  have  found  many 
of  our  earliest  and  sweetest  varieties 
badly  punctured,  and  bees  working  in 
them,  and  I  always  believed  that  they 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  trou¬ 
ble.  My  bee-keeping  friends,  who  know 
more  about  bees  than  I  do,  say  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  bee  to  puncture  the 
skin  of  the  peach;  they  simply  follow 
where  some  one  else  led  the  way,  and  I 
have  been  bound  to  believe  that  they 
ought  to  know  more  about  the  bees  than 
I  do.  All  the  same  I  have  seen  the  bees 
up  to  the  mischief  of  destroying  peaches 
time  and  time  again,  and  have  never 
yet  seen  the  fellow  who  is  ahead  doing 
the  puncturing,  only  those  that  destroy¬ 
ed  the  peach  after  it  was  punctured,  so 
I  am  of  the  notion  that  the  bees  are  a 
damage  to  ripening  peaches,  but  per¬ 
haps  they  are  of  more  benefit  in  dis¬ 
tributing  pollen  at  blooming  time.  At 
any  event  I  should  never  think  of  get¬ 
ting  into  a  lawsuit  with  one  of  my 
neighbors  who  had  the  good  sense  to 
keep  bees.  J.  h.  hale. 

Connecticut. 

I  know  that  honey-bees  are  guilty  of 
peach  stealing.  During  the  peach  sea¬ 
son  just  closed  I  saw  many  bees  at  work 
upon  our  fruit  at  picking  season.  Our 
crop  was  severely  damaged,  and  prob¬ 
ably  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  at  first 
expected.  The  peaches  harvested  during 
the  early  part  of  October  suffered  the 
most.  To  whom  these  bees  belonged 
and  from  whence  they  came  I  have  no 
idea,  unless  from  some  “bee-tree”  on 
the  mountainside  nearby.  Knowing  the 
reliability  of  all  statements  made  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have  hesitated  to  take 
issue  with  it  upon  this  subject,  and 
only  do  so  from  personal  knowledge 
gained  by  recent  experience.  While  I  am 
open  to  conviction,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  believe  bees  will  not  attack 
peaches,  in  the  prime  of  condition,  on 
the  tree;  this  because  I  am  compelled 
to  believe  what  I  have  seen.  At  the 
same  time  I  think  a  man  should  not  be 
held  because  his  bees  go  miles  away  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  a  visit,  to  a  peach 


For  the  land's  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  — Adv. 


Deach  Trees.— One  year  from  bud,  2  to  4c  each. 
r  R.  S.  JOHNSTON.  Box  4.  Stockley.  Del, 


RSI  nWIM- York  Imperial  three  years,  line.  Price 
DULL/  if  111  iiSt  free.  C.  1).  Wkngkr,  Dayton.  Ya. 


California  Privet  HedgeiX*?™  siZT. 

for  10  cents.  T.  C.  KEVITT.  Athenia.  N.  J. 


JJ  _  i  _  i  Acme,  Early  Harvest,  Hebron.Ohio, 

•  OTwlOvS  Rose,  Bovee,  Cobbler,  Queen.  King. 
Carman.  Astonisher.  Ohio  Jr,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Uncle  Sam.  85  kinds.  C.  W.  Ford  &  Co.,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

FULL  LIST.  PURE  STOCK. 

We  want  good  reliable  Agents  to  take  orders. 
LIBERAL  COMMISSIONS.  Address 
LECLARE  &  MANNING.  Farm  Seeds,  Brighton,  N.Y. 


AULIFLOWER  SEED 

High  gr»de  Danish  seed  by  mail,  direct  from  thf 
grower  in  Denmark,  to  your  address,  postpaid 
Danish  Snowball,  oz.  50c  I  oz.  $1.60  X  lb.  tlh.OC 
Dwarf  Erfurt .  oz.  65c  i  oz.  $1.85  1  lb.  $22.06 

KARL  KOLLE.  840  E.  Fullerton  Av.  Chicago,  Ill. 


I |k| ep b| fX— Book all'about It  4c.  Tellshow  to 
IJliwwElwW  grow  this  great  money  maker. 
IS  Writ*  to-day.  AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS.  Rose  Hi!!.  N.  V.- 


Dl  »|ITC— CABlt  1GE-  New  Early  H.  Succes- 
rLBIl  I  O  sion.  Kariy  and  Late  Flat  Dutch 
Charleston,  Jersey  Wakefield,  etc.  $1  per  1,000  ;  75c 
per  10,000.  LETTUCE.  Big  Boston,  Boston  Mar¬ 
ket,  White  Loaf.  Tennis  Ball,  etc.  $1  per  1,000  ;  7  c 
per  10,010  Cash  with  order. 

J.S.  LINTUICUM.  Woodwardvllle.  Md. 


I  am  now  booking  orders  for 

LUGRETIA  DEWBERRY  PLANTS 

1  grow  sixty  acres  of  this  fruit  for  market  and  find 
it  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  small  fruits.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  in  growing  so  many  for  market,  1  have  a 
verv  fine  lot  of  plants  mo  tinercanbe  produced), 
which  lam  selling  for  from  one-third  to  one-half 
less  than  most  nurserymen  oiler  them,  and  1  could 
not  sell  at  these  prices  were  1  not  growing  them 
largely  for  fruit.  November  is  the  best  time  to  plant. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Salisbury,  Mil. 


HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Price  List  free. 

Currants,  Gooseberries  and  other  Small 
Fruit  Plants.  Extraquality.  Warranted  true. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FIIEDON1A,  N.  Y. 


Dill  DC  FOR  FALL 
DULDU  PLANTING. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus.  Narcissus,  Lillies.  &c. 
Our  New  Bulb  Catalogue  is  sent  free  to  all. 
Besides  giving  much  interesting  information  this 
book  is  bound  in  beautiful  covers,  showing  the 
Spanish  Iris.  Jonquils  and  Narcissus  in  their  natural 
coiors.  Write  to-day  for  a  copy 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Counter  Edition  of  our 
Garden  and  Farm  Manual 

contains  besides  the  very  complete  line 
of  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  a 
Great  Yrarietv  of  GARDEN  AND  FARM 
TOOLS  and  SPRAYING  OUTFITS.  Send 
for  it.  Send  also  for  our  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue. 

mu  norm  o  CTOI/CC  217  and  219  Market  Street 

JOHNSON  &»  STOKES,  PHILADELPHIA 


Special  Sale. 

In  order  to  increase  Fall  Planting-,  and 
reduce  a  large  stock  of  Extra  Fine  Fruit 
Trees,  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio,  are 
having  a  SPECIAL  THIRTY  DAYS’ 
SALE  of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  and  Berry  Plants 
of  all  kinds,  at  very  low  prices  A  large 
number  of  our  readers  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  Thirty  Days’  Sale,  both 
for  Fall  and  Spring  Planting.  Write 
them  for  prices. 


Fall  is  the  Best  Time 

TO  PLANT  all  the  Trees,  Plants,  Vines  and  Shrubs,  both  Fruit 
anil  Ornamental,  that  are  listed.  See  our  Autumn  Catalogue. 

Send  for  it  at  once.  The  prices  are  right. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON , 

Orange  County  Nurseries.  Box  1,  CORNWALL,  N.  A 

For  $2,  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Parry’s 
Giant,  i  Early  Reliance  and  i  Paragon  chestnut  tree  grafted, 
worth  $3.25.  Full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  Certificate. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J 


THE  STORKS  <fc  HARRISON  CO.,  VAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

Leading  American  Nurserymen,  offer  one  of  the  Most  Complete  Assortments  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS,  ETC. 

47  Year*.  44  Greenhouses.  IOOO  Acres.  Correspondence  Solicited.  Catalog  Free. 
- 
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Pasturing  Cow  Peas. 

II.  A.  M.,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. — Would  you 
recommend  pasturing  of  cow  peas?  It  oc¬ 
curs  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to  grow 
them,  as  I  understand  they  make  a  thick 
and  heavy  growth,  covering  the  ground  18 
to  24  inches,  and  then  to  turn  sheep,  hogs 
and  cows  in  on  them  and  pasture  them 
off,  thus  in  the  long  run  getting  the  ma- 
nurial  as  well  as  the  feeding  value  out  of 
them. 

Ans. — Yes,  pasturing  cow  peas  is  good 
practice  where  the  fences  are  tight. 
Hogs  will  make  best  use  of  them,  sheep 
next.  By  pasturing  in  this  way  you  ob¬ 
tain  about  all  the  manurial  value,  but 
lose  some  of  the  bulk.  On  light,  open 
soils  we  like  to  plow  the  vines  under 
without  pasturing. 

Frost  in  Potato  Cellars. 

Several  Readers.— Vie  hear  of  pits  or  cel¬ 
lars  in  the  Northwest  where  potatoes  are 
stored  for  Winter.  It  is  said  that  frost 
forms  in  the  walls  of  these  pits  and  below 
the  potatoes.  Does  not  this  ruin  the 
tubers? 

Ans. — I  do  not  know  of  any  instance 
where  potatoes  are  stored  under  condi¬ 
tions  where  it  is  expected  that  the  tu¬ 
bers  will  actually  freeze.  Root  cellars 
are  often  constructed  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  or  as  semi-subsurface  rooms,  and 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables  are  stored 
in  them  under  conditions  where  frost 
forms  on  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and 
where  the  temperature  in  the  cellar  may 
be  as  low  as  30  degrees,  but  provision 
is  usually  made  to  prevent  the  vege¬ 
tables  from  coming  in  direct  contact 
with  the  walls,  and  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  a  low  temperature  may  be  main¬ 
tained  and  freezing  actually  occur  on 
the  walls  without  the  tubers  themselves 
being  frozen.  The  building  must  be 
sufficiently  frostproof  to  maintain  a  tem¬ 
perature  not  lower  than  30  degrees,  but 
the  walls  themselves  might  be  several 
degrees  below  this  at  times  and  not  in¬ 
jure  the  potatoes.  [Prof.]  f.  h.  king. 

Fruit  Planting  m  Idaho. 

II.  V.,  Hailey,  Idaho.— I  wish  to  ask  your 
advice  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  fruit 
trees  and  the  best  soil  in  which  to  plant 
them.  1  have  a  mountain  on  my  place,  part¬ 
ly  lime,  porphyry,  and  a  yellowish  sand¬ 
stone;  the  level  land  is  loam  on  a  solid 
clay  subsoil.  Our  elevation  is  5,350  feet; 
the  climate  is  cool  during  Summer,  frosts 
sometimes  extend  to  the  forepart  of  June, 
and  appear  in  the  middle  of  September. 
Cherries,  the  sour  kind,  succeed;  also 
apples,  pears,  prunes,  plums  and  the  ber¬ 
ries,  too,  but  I  do  not  know  the  names 
of  the  varieties  of  the  former  four  that 
are  most  suitable  for  this  climate.  We 
have  plenty  of  snow  generally;  the  cold  is 
from  15  to  25,  sometimes  30  to  35  degrees 
below  zero,  the  latter  not  often.  Can  you 
give  me  the  names  of  the  kinds  to  plant, 
and  which  State  it  might  be  best  to  buy 
from?  My  idea  in  regard  to  purchase  was 
to  get  trees  from  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  but 
I  shall  be  guided  by  your  advice. 

Ans. — It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
loamy  soil  ought  to  be  good  for  almost 
any  fruit.  A  good  guide  to  follow  as  to 
fertility  is  the  behavior  of  ordinary  farm 
crops  on  the  land  proposed  to  be  set  to 
fruits  or  other  land  of  like  character 
close  by.  Any  land  that  produces  good 
wheat,  oats,  etc.,  will  do  the  same  with 
fruit,  if  other  conditions  are  right.  The 
climate  is  a  little  cold  for  some  kinds  of 
apples,  pears  and  plums,  but,  no  doubt, 
most  varieties  will  do  well  there.  Fruit 
of  high  quality  and  most  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance  can  be  grown  in  that  region. 
The  air  is  so  pure  in  those  high  altitudes 
that  very  few,  if  any,  fungus  diseases 
can  flourish  there.  I  have  seen  many 
varieties  of  nearly  all  our  ordinary  fruits 
that  were  grown  in  several  sections  of 
Idaho,  and  other  similar  western  States 
and  Territories,  and  never  saw  nicer  or 
better-flavored  specimens  of  the  same 
varieties.  Spring  planting  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  preferable  where  the  Winters 
are  so  cold.  A  good  list  of  apples  to 
plant  in  that  section  would  be:  Yellow 
Transparent,  Early  Harvest,  Fanny, 
Lowell,  Jefferis,  Gravenstein,  Hubbards- 
ton,  Grimes,  Jonathan,  Stayman,  Mis¬ 
souri,  York  Imperial  and  Ben  Davis.  Of 
pears,  Tyson,  Howell,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Bartlett,  Seckel,  Sheldon,  Bose  and  Law¬ 
rence  are  among  the  very  best  in  qual¬ 
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ity  and  in  other  respects.  As  to  plums, 
the  native  American  kinds  are  the  most 
hardy,  but  not  of  so  good  quality,  espe¬ 
cially  for  cooking,  as  the  European  and 
Japan  types.  However,  Hawkeye,  Stod¬ 
dard,  Wyant  and  Ocheeda  are  among 
the  best.  Of  Japan  kinds  the  Abund¬ 
ance,  Burbank  and  Wickson  are  excel¬ 
lent.  Of  the  Europeans,  Clyman,  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Imperial  and  Reine  Claude  are 
good.  If  any  of  the  true  prunes  are 
planted,  Agen  (which  is  also  called 
French  and  Petite  in  the  West),  and 
Fellenberg  are  among  the  most  popu¬ 
lar.  Of  the  sour  cherries  Richmond, 
Montmorency  and  English  Morello  are 
best.  All  these  lists  are  arranged  in  or¬ 
der  of  ripening.  Every  variety  named 
has  been  tested  in  the  Western  States. 
There  are  many  good  nurseries  in  all 
the  States  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  idea  of  getting  trees  for  Idaho  from 
Nebraska  or  Iowa  is  good.  There  are 
many  such  as  are  thoroughly  reliable  in 
both  of  those  States.  Their  advertise¬ 
ments  appear  in  the  rural  papers. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

King  Raspberry .  Cumberland  Blackcaps. 

,J.  H.  B.,  Makanda,  III.— What  do  you  know 
of  the  King  red  raspberry?  Who  is  the 
originator,  and  where  could  one  get  some 
of  the  plants?  I  am  interested  in  a  new 
variety  of  blackcap  called  Cumberland. 
Do  you  know  anything  of  it?  Where  was 
it  originated,  and  by  whom? 

Ans. — The  King  raspberry  originated 
with  M.  T.  Thompson,  of  Rio  Vista,  Va., 
which  is  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  I  once  made  a  special  trip  there 
to  see  this  variety  in  fruiting  season, 
and  was  very  much  pleased  with  it.  It 
is  very  early,  of  large  size,  good,  bright 
red  color,  and  the  quality  is  good.  The 
habit  of  the  bush  is  strong  and  sturdy, 
the  leaves  being  large,  thick  and 
healthy.  In  other  places  where  it  has 
been  tried  it  seems  to  prove  very  desir¬ 
able;  in  one  case  in  Ohio  where  it  was 
tested  by  all  the  old  and  new  kinds,  it 
was  superior  to  any  of  the  very  early 
ones.  It  is  worthy  of  general  trial. 
Cumberland  is  a  seedling  grown  by  Da¬ 
vid  Miller,  of  Camp  Hill,  Pa.  It  is  very 
large  in  berry  and  the  color  and  flavor 
are  both  very  good.  The  bush  has 
proven  to  be  very  productive  and 
healthy.  Cumberland  is  to-day,  after 
considerable  trial,  about  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  blackcap  raspberries.  Plants 
of  both  these  berries  may  be  procured 
of  almost  any  of  the  nurserymen. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

A  Robe  Out  of  Beef  Hide. 

R.  a.,  Medusa,  N.  Y.— Can  you  tell  me  what 
I  can  put  on  a  beef  hide  to  soften  it  and 
make  it  pliable  like  a  buffalo  robe,  after  it 
has  been  tanned  with  alum  and  salt?  What 
do  tanners  use  for  softening  hides? 

Ans. — Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  process  seem  to  consider  it  as  a 
trade  secret.  We  have,  however,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  from  one  old  tan¬ 
ner  of  experience  the  following  direc¬ 
tions:  Purchase  25  pounds  of  Sicilian 
sumach  bark  and  put  it  in  a  barrel.  Pour 
upon  this  bark  boiling  water  until  the 
barrel  is  half  full.  The  hide  to  be  tan¬ 
ned  should  be  soaked  for  a  half  a  day  in 
warm  water  previous  to  putting  it  in 
the  sumach  bath.  Then  put  the  hide 
directly  from  the  warm  water  into  the 
sumach  bath  and  frequently  stir  the 
hide  around.  Let  remain  in  this  bath 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  take  out 
and  stretch  over  a  pole  to  dry.  When 
about  half  dry  stretch  it  and  work  out 
all  wrinkles.  The  tanning  of  a  hide  to 
produce  the  results  you  desire  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  somewhat  expensive  matter. 
The  Sicilian  sumach  costs  about  $150 
per  ton,  and  after  having  purchased  the 
required  material  for  doing  the  work 
you  have  no  guaranty  of  success.  Your 
better  plan  would  be  to  send  the  hide  to 
some  man  who  makes  a  business  of  do¬ 
ing  such  work.  He  can  do  it  cheaper 
and  better  than  it  can  be  done  at  home. 

l.  a.  c. 


An  exchange  says  that  where  common 
sense  reigns,  a  household  can  be  happy 
without  transforming  itself  into  a  circus; 
and  can  maintain  discipline  without  rend¬ 
ing  the  skies  with  the  wails  of  whipped 
children. 


KILLING  FLIES;  BIRDS. 

Some  time  ago  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  the 
question  of  killing  flies  by  a  spray  of 
coal  oil  was  discussed.  According  to 
my  experience  flies  may  be  killed  in  this 
way,  but  it  takes  a  heavy  and  repeated 
spray  to  do  it.  The  simple  enveloping 
of  a  swarm  of  flies  in  a  fog  of  coal  oil 
does  not  have  half  as  much  effect  on  the 
flies  as  one  would  suppose;  in  fact,  a  fly 
must  be  pretty  well  drenched  in  order 
to  make  him  do  as  he  ought  to — “go  off 
and  die.”  I  have  often  tried  to  reduce 
the  number  of  the  so-called  "cider  flies” 
in  the  same  way,  and  with  even  less 
success.  A  cider  fly  will  sail  through  a 
heavy  fog  of  coal  oil  and  come  out  on 
the  other  side  apparently  as  happy  and 
mean  as  ever.  We  have  destroyed  many 
colonies  of  wood  wasps  by  dashing  on 
them  a  pint  of  coal  oil,  but  when  a  mist 
sprayer  is  used  there  seems  to  be  little 
if  any  benefit.  Wood  wasps,  honey-bees, 
and  birds  have  been  the  cause  here  of 
the  loss  of  any  tons  of  grapes.  There 
are  many  birds  one  is  obliged  by  the  law 
of  self-defence  to  kill.  Sparrows,  the 
Grape  oriole  and  several  other  kinds  of 
birds  must  not  have  the  full  liberty  of 
the  vineyard  if  we  wish  to  market  table 
grapes.  Blue  jays  and  squirrels  will 
carry  off  bushels  of  chestnuts  and  pecans 
here  if  allowed  to  do  so.  A  plentiful 
supply  of  food  nearly  always  brings 
eaters  after  awhile,  and  any  law  that 
prevents  one  from  defending  his  life  or 
property  should  be  and  probably  is  un¬ 
constitutional.  If  a  man  wishes  to  har¬ 
bor  a  set  of  savage  dogs  to  terrify 
thieves,  or  hawks,  minks  or  skunks  to 
keep  down  the  mice,  or  sparrows  for 
their  companionable  ways,  or  squir¬ 
rels  and  blue  jays,  because  of  their 
beauty  and  attractive  antics,  it  is  enough 
at  least  to  let  him  do  so,  without  ob¬ 
liging  his  neighbor  to  protect  them  also. 

Illinois.  b.  b. 

REMARKS  ON  PLANTS. 

I  rise  to  remark  that  there  are  some 
funny  people  in  this  broad  land  of  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence.  One  man  has  planted 
the  Ruby  Queen  in  a  cold-frame  hotbed, 
and  given  it,  as  he  supposed,  good  care, 
and  it  has  grown  about  nine  inches,  and 
then  asks  whether  anybody  has  obtained 
a  greater  growth.  Mine  was  planted 
outdoors,  where  it  got  the  sun  from 
morning  till  about  4  P.  M.,  and  has  put 
out  three  branches,  one  eight  feet  long, 
one  seven  and  the  third  about  three  feet, 
and  is  considered  a  healthy  youngster. 
Another  man  has  seen  and  raised  many 
Bartlett  pear  trees,  and  never  yet  has 
seen  one  that  has  borne  a  barrel  of 
pears!  It  is  time  he  saw  many  which 
I  can  show  him  in  Niagara  County.  1 
can  show  him  two  that  bear  in  my  yard 
two  to  three  barrels  each  every  year. 
Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  very  cheap.  Why? 
Because  much  is  raised,  and  the  major¬ 
ity  are  too  anxious  to  put  everything  on 
the  market  in  an  effort  to  fool  the  buyer 
with  culls  and  cheat  Billy  Berkshire  out 
of  the  share  that  belongs  to  him,  and 
that  is  economy.  Others  are  picking  up 
every  pin  they  see,  and  that  is  eco¬ 
nomy,  while  others  are  taking  in  a  dol¬ 
lar  on  the  time  wasted  by  the  others 
practicing  what  is  supposed  to  be  eco¬ 
nomy.  The  first  have  sold  culls  and 
spoiled,  to  their  market,  and  wonder 
why  their  business  does  not  pay.  The 
others  have  saved  a  few  pins  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  time  enough,  properly  em¬ 
ployed,  to  have  bought  pins  enough  for 
an  army  a  lifetime.  A  little  knowledge 
is  proven  to  be  dangerous,  where  a  thor¬ 
ough  education  is  not  only  safe  but 
profitable.  The  man  who  continues  to 
do  things  just  as  his  good  father  did,  in 
this  time  of  progress,  can  be  seen  in  the 
dim  distance  with  a  powerful  spyglass 
by  those  ahead  in  the  band  wagon.  At 
present,  but  soon,  if  his  methods  are  not 
changed,  he  will  be  out  of  sight  alto¬ 
gether,  and  there  will  be  no  mark  left 
on  anything  to  show  that  he  has  lived. 
Fruit  raising,  cultivating  shrubs  and 
plants  feel  quickly  and  respond  beauti¬ 
fully  to  the  new  and  advanced  intelli¬ 
gence  that  is  abroad  at  cheap  rates,  and 
it  pays  to  study,  observe  and  practice. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  t.  Murray. 


The  Cause  of  Many 

Sudden  Deaths. 

There  is  a  disease  prevailing  in  this 
country  most  dangerous  because  so  decep- 

. . tive.  Many  sudden 

deaths  are  caused  by 
it  —  heart  disease, 
pneumonia,  heart 
failure  or  apoplexy 
are  often  the  result 
of  kidney  disease,  if 
kidney  trouble  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  advance  the 
kidney  - p  o  iso  n e d 
blood  will  attack  the 
vital  organs  or  the 
kidneys  themselves  break  down  and  waste 
away  cell  by  cell. 

Bladder  troubles  most  always  result  from 
a  derangement  of  the  kidneys  and  a  cure  is 
obtained  quickest  by  a  proper  treatment  of 
the  kidneys.  If  you  are  feeling  badly  you 
can  make  no  mistake  by  taking  Dr.  Kilmer’s 
Swamp=Root,  the  great  kidney,  liver  and 
bladder  remedy. 

It  corrects  inability  to  hold  urine  and  scald¬ 
ing  pain  in  passing  it,  and  overcomes  that 
unpleasant  necessity  of  being  compelled  to 
go  often  during  the  day,  and  to  get  up  many 
times  during  the  night.  The  mild  and  the 
extraordinary  effect  of  Swamp-Root  is  soon 
realized.  It  stands  the  highest  for  its  won¬ 
derful  cures  of  the  most  distressing  cases. 

Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take  and  sold 
by  all  druggists  in  fifty-cent  and  one-dollar 
sized  bottles.  You  may 
have  a  sample  bottle  of  , 
this  wonderful  new  dis-  [ 
covery  and  a  book  that 

tells  all  about  it,  both  Home  of  Swamp-Root, 
sent  free  by  mail.  Address  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  When  writing  mention 
reading  this  generous  offer  in  this  paper. 


LEGGETT’S  aSSf  WHALE-OIL  SOAP, 

FOR  SPRAYING  TREES. 

Destroys  San  Jos6  Scale,  etc.  Guaranteea  Best 
Quality.  Write  for  Prices. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 


USED 


Any  Place 
Ity  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationaries ,  Portables,  Engines 
anil  Pumps,  Holsters 
State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines 

Cheapest  and  Safest 
Power  known.  For 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Send  for  Catalog. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York 


^UtUnY  MAtl”  gasoline  engine 

TiMIiU  I  ITS  Kn  works  a  walking  beam  pump 
jack,  grinds,  shells,  cats  teed,  separates 
cream,  churns,  outshone,  etc.  Easy  to 
disconnect  and  put  on  belt.  Engine 
1 Va  actual  h  .  p.  Easy  to  learn,  easy 
to  operate,  most  economical.  Gasoline 
supply  tank.  Engine  and  al  I,  on  one 
base.  Send  for  our  illustrate  d  catalog. 
WEBSTER  MAN' I  PICTURING  CO. 
10*  1  W.  15th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Y.  office  38  Dey  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


SCIENTIFIC 

GRINDING  MILLS 

fit  every  requirement  for  every  class  of  farming  | 
and  feeding.  This  one  is  a  power  and  grinder  I 
combined.  We  have  others,  various  sizes,  both  | 
sweep  and  power.  Ail  are  fast  and  easy  grinders. 
Crush  and  grind  ear  corn  and  all  small  grams,  in¬ 
cluding  Jliilo  Maize  and  Knflir  Corn.  Send  for  our  | 
catalogue  it  before  you  buy  a  mill. 

THE  FOOS  MANFG.  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


STEEL 

ROONNG' 


THE  ONLY 
TOOLS  YOU 
NEED. 


\\ 


5000  Squares 

BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 

Bought  at  Receivers  Sales,  sheets  either  flat, 
corrugated  or  “  V  ”  crimped.  g  |2 

Price  per  square  of  10  x  10  feet  S)  |  m  f  Q 

or  100  square  feet .  y  ,  - 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer  is  re¬ 
quired  to  lay  this  roofing.  Wo  furnish  FREE 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  lay  it.  Write  fur  Free  Catalogue  No.  6" 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  us  at 
SHERIFF’S  and  RECEIVER'S  SALES. 
"Our  Prlees are  ON  B'  HALF  of  others.” 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  35th  and  Iron  Ms,  -  Chicago. 
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Ruralisms  ; 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

The  Trumpet  Creeper. — The  common 
Trumpet  creeper,  Tecoma  radicans,  is 
too  much  neglected  for  such  a  handsome 
and  hardy  shrubby  climber.  One  rarely 
sees  it  when  driving  through  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  a  well-grown  specimen,  clam¬ 
bering  over  an  old  building  or  festoon¬ 
ing  a  dead  tree  trunk,  always  excites 
one’s  admiration.  The  plant  shown  in 
Fig.  295,  on  page  767,  was  photographed 
on  the  trial  grounds  of  Johnson  & 
Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  Trumpet 
vine  is  allowed  to  climb  at  will  over  a 
dead  cedar  tree,  draping  it  completely. 
The  bushy  shrub  in  the  foreground  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  common  Japan  or 
“California”  privet.  The  effect  of  the 
orange  and  scarlet  trumpet-like  flowers 
on  the  dark  leafy  background  is  very 
striking.  The  seed  pods  may  be  seen 
abundantly  hanging  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches,  but  the  cut  is  too  much  re¬ 
duced  to  show  the  details  of  the  hand¬ 
some  pinnate  foliage  well.  The  com¬ 
mon  Trumpet  vine  is  a  self-climber,  at¬ 
taching  itself  strongly  to  any  firm  sup¬ 
port  by  innumerable  rootlets  thrown  out 
from  the  stem.  When  allowed  to  grow 
at  will  over  old  wooden  buildings  the 
thickening  stems  will  pry  clapboards 
and  shingles  out  of  place.  It  is  found 
wild  south  of  Middle  States  and  is  some¬ 
what  troublesome  in  poorly-cultivated 
lowlands.  T.  grandiflora  is  a  beautiful 
Chinese  species,  bearing  much  larger 
yellowish-scarlet  flowers.  It  is  not  as 
strong  a  grower  as  Radicans,  and  some¬ 
what  less  hardy.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
and  worthy  species.  Bignonia  capreo- 
lata,  also  called  Tecoma  by  some  writers, 
is  a  closely-allied  native  plant  found 
somewhat  sparingly  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  is  known  among  nurserymen 
as  the  Evergreen  Trumpet  creeper,  as  it 
retains  its  foliage  throughout  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  Winter.  A  section  of  the 
stem  shows  a  cross-like  marking,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name  of  Cross-vine  in 
some  localities.  It  is  a  beautiful  vine, 
clinging  well  to  rough  walls  and  coarse- 
barked  trees,  but  is  not  able  to  climb 
such  smooth  surfaces  as  the  other  va¬ 
rieties.  The  orange-yellow  flowers  are 
freely  produced  as  early  as  May.  Al¬ 
though  less  common  in  the  South  than 
Tecoma  radicans,  it  sometimes  becomes 
troublesome  in  old  orchards  by  climb¬ 
ing  up  the  trees.  It  is  not  entirely' hardy 
in  the  Northern  States,  as  young  plants 
sometimes  freeze  back  to  the  ground.  T. 
Thunbergii  is  another  variety  of  un¬ 
known  origin,  bearing  crimson  flowers 
instead  of  the  usual  orange-red,  but  is 
otherwise  much  like  T.  radicans. 

Crab  Grass  as  a  Cover  Crop. — Crab 
grass  is  such  an  assertive  pest  during 
the  period  of  its  rapid  growth  in  mid¬ 
summer  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  its 
service  in  protecting  the  soil  during 
Winter.  The  farmers  in  the  trucking 
and  fruit-growing  districts  of  Monmouth 
Co.,  N.  J.,  near  the  exposed  shores  of 
New  York  Bay,  have  learned  that  a  good 
covering  of  the  tenacious  and  ever-reli- 
able  Crab  grass  is  a  most  excellent  thing 
to  bind  their  loose  soil  and  prevent  it 
from  blowing  and  washing  away  during 
the  fierce  gales  that  frequently  occur 
throughout  the  Winter.  So  highly  is  it 
appreciated  that  one  very  successful 
fruit-grower,  on  taking  possession  of  a 
farm  on  which  excessively  clean  and 
late  culture  had  been  practiced,  gathered 
the  seeds  from  neighboring  fields  and 
sowed  them  among  his  grapes  and  bush 
fruits,  and  now  allows  it  to  grow  after 
the  middle  of  August,  and  form  a  dense 
mat  between  the  rows  in  all  his  per¬ 
manent  plantings.  During  its  short  but 
vigorous  growing  season  Crab  grass  re¬ 
quires  close  watching,  or  it  soon  be¬ 
comes  the  entire  master  of  the  situation, 
but  timely  cultivations,  before  the  seed¬ 


lings  have  become  firmly  established, 
will  keep  it  in  check  until  the  growing 
coolness  of  the  nights  subdues  its  exuber¬ 
ant  vitality.  The  close  cover  formed  by 
a  coat  of  Crab  grass  on  good  land  is  very 
effectual,  botn  against  drying  winds 
blowing  the  sandy  soil  about,  and  the 
washing  of  heavy  rains,  and  offers  but 
little  inducement  to  harbor  mice.  It 
grows  thinner  and  more  brittle  from  the 
action  of  snow  and  rain,  until  it  offers 
but  little  obstruction  to  the  plow  or  cul¬ 
tivator  in  the  Spring.  Crab  grass,  how¬ 
ever,  has  no  place  among  crops  requir¬ 
ing  late  cultivation,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  its  function  as  a  soil  cover  can¬ 
not  be  better  filled  by  Crimson  clover. 
These  New  Jersey  farmers  say  not,  and 
they  have  given  it  a  good  trial.  They 
find  the  clover  too  uncertain  in  making 
a  stand  in  the  usual  hot,  dry  Autumn, 
and  claim  too  much  of  it  winterkills 
during  the  late  Winter.  It  is  abundant¬ 
ly  sown  in  the  cornfields  and  other 
places  where  there  is  too  much  shade 
for  Crab  grass.  Crab  grass,  Eleusine 
lndica,  was  introduced  from  abroad  at 
a  very  early  date  for  use  on  lawns,  and 
has  spread  all  over  the  country,  being 
especially  prevalent  in  the  South,  where 
it  has  value  as  cattle  forage,  though  it 
is  a  most  troublesome  weed  in  cotton 
plantations  and  in  gardens. 

The  Male  Paper  Mulberry. — The 
Paper  mulberry  trees  seen  in  dooryards 
throughout  the  older  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  all  sterile,  producing  male  or 
staminate  blooms,  which  are  very  incon¬ 
spicuous.  Now  it  is  announced  that  the 
female  or  flowering  form  is  to  be  intro¬ 
duced.  This  is  said  to  bear  very  hand¬ 
some  feathery  balls  of  bright  pink  flow¬ 
ers,  hanging  down  on  stems  like  the 
“button-balls”  of  our  sycamores.  The 
Paper  mulberry,  Broussonetia  papyri- 
fera,  is  a  handsome  round-headed  tree 
from  eastern  Asia,  prized  for  its  rapid 
growth  and  the  dense  shade  cast  by  the 
large  leaves  which  are  quite  late  in  com¬ 
ing  out.  The  specimens  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  probably  all  descended  from  the 
stock  of  one  grower  who  happened  to 
have  the  male  form.  The  only  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Paper  mulberry  are  its  pro¬ 
pensity  to  sucker  from  the  distant  roots, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  very  hardy 
in  the  Northern  States.  The  popular 
name  comes  from  the  use  of  the  bark 
for  paper  making  in  China,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  resemblance  of  the  foliage  to  that 
of  the  mulberry.  On  general  principles 
we  would  rather  plant  a  true  fruiting 
mulberry  than  this  eastern  imitation, 
even  though  it  is  more  ornamental  dur¬ 
ing  the  flowering  period.  w.  v.  f. 

NOTES  ON  GRAPES. 

Referring  to  report  of  L.  B.,  Menard 
Co.,  Ill.,  on  the  Carman  grape,  and  your 
report  of  exhibits  by  John  Hart  and  oth¬ 
ers,  of  some  varieties  of  grapes  produced 
by  me,  at  the  American  Institute  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibition,  it  seems  remarkable 
that  of  the  varieties  named,  those  that 
are  poorest  in  quality  here,  viz..  Beacon 
and  H.  Jaeger,  are  there  mentioned  as 
the  best,  or  better  than  Carman,  Gold 
Coin, Fern, Big  Hope,  Meunch.  L.B.  states 
(R.  N.-Y.,  page  690)  that  the  Carman 
was  about  tne  size  of  the  Clinton,  and 
very  little  better.  “We  sacked  a  few 
bunches;  they  were  fully  one-third 
larger  with  fine  bloom  and  rich  flavor.” 
“They  ripen  here  with  the  Concord.” 
And  you  say  (page  697,  R.  N.-Y.)  “It 
will  be  remembered  that  none  of  the 
Munson  grapes  succeeded  with  Mr.  Car¬ 
man  at  his  River  Edge  Trial  Grounds.” 
Now  all  this  proves  that  in  those  locali¬ 
ties  the  Carman,  Gold  Coin,  Fern,  Big 
Hope,  Meunch,  and  other  of  my  late 
kinds  are  clear  out  of  their  climatic 
range,  and  that  those  who  grow  them 
there,  especially  in  such  low,  flat  situa¬ 
tions,  and  in  such  cold,  sour  soils  as  are 
found  about  River  Edge  (the  writer  has 
been  there  and  knows),  can  never  pro¬ 
duce  there  those  varieties  in  their  true 
character.  I  have  never  recommended 
them  for  regions  where  the  Norton,  Va., 
or  Herbemont  cannot  be  well  ripened; 
say  40  degrees  north  latitude,  and  then 
only  on  warm,  loamy  soils  in  protected 
sunny  exposures.  In  such  sites  and 


southward  those  varieties  are  giving 
splendid  results.  Here  Carman  colors 
when  Concord  is  dead  ripe,  but  is  not 
ripe  for  two  weeks  or  more  later,  when 
it  becomes  very  delicious,  and  pure,  im¬ 
mensely  better  than  Concord  or  Beacon. 
It  is  not  good  until  thoroughly  ripe. 
Gold  Coin,  Big  Hope,  Muench  and  Fern 
ripen  still  later  than  Carman,  and  in  the 
order  just  named. 

If  grape  growers  wish  to  have  any  of 
my  varieties  of  grapes  to  succeed  well 
in  ordinary  vineyard  culture  north  of 
Philadelphia,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis, 
let  them  not  plant  the  southern  varie¬ 
ties,  for  which  section  only  have  I  ever 
recommended  them,  out  rainer  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  specially  bred  for  more  north¬ 
ern  regions;  named  in  order  of  ripen¬ 
ing:  r.  Presly,  w.  Marvina,  b.  Manito, 
r.  Brilliant,  r.  Yomage,  w.  Wapanecka, 
w.  Rommel,  b.  Beacon,  b.  R.  W.  Mun¬ 
son.  The  letter  preceding  each  variety 
indicates  its  color;  b,  black;  r,  red;  w, 
white.  Herman  Jaeger  cannot  mature 
well  so  far  north,  but  will  succeed  bet¬ 
ter  than  Carman.  As  these  varieties 
have  been  before  the  public  several 
years,  some  about  10  years;  and  many 
persons  are  growing  and  selling  plants 
of  them  it  is  proper  that  tneir  adapt¬ 
abilities  should  be  better  known.  It 
should  be  understood  by  everyone  that 
no  variety  of  grape  will  do  as  well  in 
low,  flat,  cold  and  heavy  soils  as  in  high, 
loamy,  warm,  sweet,  well-drained  soils. 
Observing  these  points  in  planting  and 
the  above  as  to  climatic  range  of  varie¬ 
ties  will  save  much  disappointment. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  va¬ 
rieties  entirely  or  chiefly  of  northern 
blood,  as  the  Concord,  and  all  its  pro¬ 
geny,  of  pure  and  hybrid  seedlings  espe¬ 
cially  those  with  the  Riverside  (V.  vul- 
pina)  species  of  the  North,  such  as  Clin¬ 
ton,  are  short-lived  and  do  not  develop 
so  good  flavor  in  the  South  as  in  the 
North.  I  hope  the  new  Trial  Grounds 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J., 
are  truly  representative  grounds  foi 
profitable  grape-growing  in  that  lati¬ 
tude,  so  that  results  obtained  may  be 
of  general  benefit  for  the  North. 

T.  V.  MUNSON. 


THE  EMMA  PEACH. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the 
Emma  peach,  and  this  year  I  had  my 
first  and  only  view  of  it  in  the  orchard. 
It  was  in  Delaware,  where  there  were 
several  long  rows  of  trees  two  years  set 
and  bearing  their  first  fruit.  The  crop 
was  very  light,  indeed;  trees  at  that  age 
could  only  be  expected  to  hold  a  few 
specimens.  The  season  of  ripening,  in 
this  case,  was  almost  the  same  as  El- 
berta,  of  which  there  were  hundreds  of 
bearing  trees  not  far  away,  although  it 
was  a  very  little  later  than  the  latter. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  about  a  week  or  10 
days  later,  and  usually  may  be  so.  The 
fruit  is  large,  slightly  oblong  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  lopsided  or  inclined.  The  color  is 
pale  yellow  with  bright  red  cheek.  The 
flesh  is  likewise  pale  yellow  and  red 
next  the  seed,  firm,  a  little  coarse.  The 
seed  is  large,  deeply  furrowed  and  parts 
readily  from  the  flesh.  In  flavor  the 
Emma  is  rather  tart,  pleasant,  but  not 
quite  equal  to  Elberta.  In  comparison 
with  the  Elberta  I  would  not  think  equal 
to  it  in  a  general  way.  If  it  will  prove 
to  be  generally  a  week  or  more  later, 
as  it  is  usually  reported,  it  may  be 
worthy  of  a  place.  One  fault  that  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  Delaware  orchard  was  a 
tendency  to  crack  and  rot  more  than 
most  other  varieties  ripening  at  the 
same  time.  Judging  by  this  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  orchard  mentioned, 
which  I  hope  is  exceptional,  I  would 
plant  the  Emma  only  in  an  experimental 
way  until  I  knew  more  in  its  favor.  The 
illustration,  Fig.  294,  was  made  from  a 
good  average  specimen  gathered  in  this 
orchard.  H.  e.  van  deman. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


HOPE  FARM  ROTES. 

Election  Returns. — The  Hope  Farm 
man  was  nominated  for  an  important 
office,  but  the  run  he  made  turned  out 
to  be  a  slow  walk.  The  citizens  of  Ber¬ 
gen  County  decided  by  a  large  majority 
that  they  were  not  prepared  to  take  hold 
of  the  ideas  he  represented.  That’s  all 
right — it’s  all  the  more  reason  why  he 
should  hang  on  to  them  tighter  than 
ever.  There  are  no  sore  spots  on  his 
head  I  can  assure  you.  All  ready  for 
another  round!  I  could  tell  some  live¬ 
ly  stories  about  the  experiences  of  an 
under  dog  in  the  political  fight.  We 
hitched  up  two  teams  one  night  and 
drove  up  among  the  hills  north  of  Hope 
Farm,  where  we  were  to  hold  a  rally 
in  a  school  house.  Including  our  own 
company  there  were  11  men,  eight  wo¬ 
men  and  two  boys  and  a  dog.  I  ex¬ 
plained  my  principles  as  well  as  I  could, 
and  when  I  concluded  every  human 
present  applauded,  ana  the  dog  barked. 
I  presume  most  men  are  somewhat  con¬ 
cerned  as  to  the  opinion  their  wives 
have  about  the  figure  they  cut  in  pub¬ 
lic.  The  Madame  evidently  agreed  with 
my  sentiments  but  she  said:  “The  next 
time  you  speak  don’t  put  your  hands 
in  your  pockets!”  There  are  many  poli¬ 
ticians  and  graceful  orators  who  put 
their  hands  in  the  pockets  of  others.  I 
am  not  likely  to  do  that  at  least  for  the 
lack  of  a  large  audience.  Where  is  a 
farmer  to  put  his  hands  anyway?  If  he 
doesn’t  hang  on  to  his  own  pocket  he 
is  not  likely  to  need  any!  Perhaps  I 
may  find  space  to  tell  how  we  went  to 
New  York  on  election  night  to  see  the 
returns. 

Good  Corn. — The  picture  on  the  first 
page,  Fig.  291,  shows  a  section  of  our 
large  cornfield  taken  while  Charlie  and 
Hugh  were  cutting.  When  we  came  to 
the  larm  last  year  this  field  was  in  sod, 
so  poor  and  full  of  weeds  that  we  did 
not  mow  it.  The  sod  was  plowed  last 
Spring  with  the  sulky  plow.  This  was 
the  field  where  the  boys  stopped  during 
plowing  to  puli  out  nearly  150  big  rocks. 
We  used  about  400  pounds  per  acre  of 
corn  fertilizer.  This  was  put  over 
broadcast  with  a  shovel  after  plowing, 
and  worked  in  with  our  Acme.  I  shall 
never  put  fertilizer  on  in  that  way 
again.  The  seed  corn  (Rural  Thorough¬ 
bred  flint)  was  soaked  in  tar  water  and 
dried  out  with  ashes,  and  dropped  by 
hand  about  May  20.  A  few  days  after 
planting  we  used  the  Acme,  going  both 
ways,  and  after  a  little  began  with  the 
weeder.  The  cultivating  was  done  most¬ 
ly  with  the  one-horse  tool,  and  we  kept 
steadily  at  it.  Some  of  the  corn  was 
planted  too  thick.  It  was  thinned  by 
hand  to  three  or  four  stalks  in  the  hill, 
and  we  gave  one  thorough  hand  hoeing 
which,  I  am  sure,  paid  well.  The  result 
is  a  fine  yield  of  corn.  The  stalks  of 
this  variety  are  excellent,  since  they 
have  a  great  leaf  surface.  The  ears  are 
long  and  well  filled,  though  I  doubt  if 
the  variety  will  yield  quite  as  heavily  as 
some  of  the  dents.  The  Hope  Farm 
corncrib  is  running  over,  and  we  have 
use  for  all  of  the  grain.  This  field  will 
be  planted  to  potatoes  next  year.  I 
should  have  had  it  in  rye  and  Crimson 
clover  now  if  we  had  not  planned  to 
work  at  it  this  Fall  and  Winter,  blow¬ 
ing  out  and  picking  up  stones. 

A  Loafer  Field. — I  have  had  so  much 
to  say  about  the  loafer  fields  of  Hope 
Farm  that  we  tried  to  have  one  photo¬ 
graphed;  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  292.  Most 
eastern  farmers  know  them.  They  are 
usually  at  the  back  of  the  farm  on  a 
hillside.  No  one  seems  to  know  just 
why  they  were  ever  cleared  of  timber. 
They  are  useless  for  any  practical  pur¬ 
poses — too  full  of  stones  and  foul  weeds 
to  make  pasture.  I  found  at  least  25 
acres  of  such  loafers  at  Hope  Farm. 
The  cedars  had  begun  to  come  in,  and 
the  birches  and  sweet-fern  bushes  had 
crowded  out  from  the  stone  walls.  In 
a  few  years  more  these  loafers  would 
have  been  as  useless  as  a  desert.  What 
could  be  done  with  them?  One  field 


was  plowed  and  harrowed  and  planted 
to  corn — using  500  pounds  of  fertilizer 
per  acre.  The  yield  was  fair — I  think 
it  paid  but  this  requires  too  much  cap¬ 
ital  for  the  average  farmer.  Besides 
most  of  these  fields  were  not  ready  for 
the  plow.  Much  grubbing  and  cutting 
are  needed  first.  I  wanted  to  try  a  plan 
that  would  give  us  cheap  fertility  and 
let  us  do  the  cleaning  up  in  Winter 
when  labor  is  cheapest. 

Ending  tile  Loaf. — After  corn  plant¬ 
ing,  early  in  June,  Charlie  took  the  sulky 
plow  and  plowed  furrows  across  these 
fields  so  as  to  make  ridges.  Two  fur¬ 
rows  were  thrown  together,  so  that  the 
soil  fell  over  and  met,  leaving  a  little 
ridge  or  hill.  These  rows  were  not 
straight  or  uniform.  They  dodged  here 
and  there  around  the  trees  and  bushes 
We  scattered  cow-pea  seed  along  the  top 
of  these  ridges,  and  then  went  back  and 
forth  with  tne  Acme  harrow.  No  culti¬ 
vating  or  weeding  was  done.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken  late  in  August,  and 
shows  how  the  cow-pea  vines  have 
grown.  It  is  very  difficult  to  show  in  a 
picture  how  this  crop  covers  the 
ground.  The  varieties  shown  are  Clay 
and  Wonderful.  They  made  a  few  seeds 
this  year,  but  in  an  ordinary  season  they 
would  not  do  so.  The  ground  is  covered 
with  the  vines.  This  Winter  we  expect 
to  cut  out  the  cedars  and  grub  out  the 
bushes,  so  that  in  the  Spring  the  whole 
field  can  be  plowed  and  planted  to  corn. 
I  am  as  sure  as  I  can  be  of  any  farm 
problem  that  this  is  a  practical  way  for 
putting  character  into  the  loafer  fields. 
From  my  past  experience  with  cow  peas 
I  call  those  vines  fully  equal  to  10  loads 
of  stable  manure  per  acre.  If  we  had 
used  muriate  of  potash  and  acid  rock 
as  a  fertilizer  for  the  peas  the  vines 
would  have  been  larger  and  more  valu¬ 
able.  I  did  not  use  them  because  I  hope 
to  show  what  the  cow  pea  alone  can  do 
on  these  rejected  loafer  fields.  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  the  best  and  wisest  plan 
to  use  cow  peas  without  any  fertilizer, 
but  I  am  going  to  show,  if  I  can,  that 
this  plant  offers  a  chance  to  farmers 
who  have  but  small  capital  to  set  these 
loafer  fields  at  work. 

Home  Notes. — The  Madame  puts  in 
an  early  bid  for  clean,  firm  walks  lead¬ 
ing  to  our  doors.  Such  walks  are  screens 
to  keep  mud  out  of  the  house.  The 
former  owner  laid  down  a  lot  of  flat 
stones  in  various  places.  Before  the 
ground  freezes  we  shall  have  them  taken 
up  and  put  where  they  will  do  the  most 
good — which  means  the  shortest  lines 
from  the  doors.  .  .  .  The  problem  of 
finding  profitable  Winter  work  is  a  hard 
one  for  farmers  to  solve.  One  can  keep 
busy  caring  for  the  stock,  cutting  wood, 
ditching  and  clearing  land,  but  there  is 
no  money  in  it.  I  have  a  notion  that 
broom-making  would  pay.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  fair-sized  crop  of  broom  corn 
could  be  turned  to  good  advantage  in 
Winter.  Who  knows?  .  .  .  The  wea¬ 
ther  continues  mild  and  moist.  The 
grass  fields  look  like  great  lawns,  and 
the  rye  has  made  a  fine  growth.  The 
cabbage  is  still  growing,  and  the  volun¬ 
teer  potatoes  have  not  been  cut  by  frost. 

.  .  .  Aunt  Jennie  went  to  a  wedding 
last  week,  and  came  back  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  wedding  cake.  When  I  was 
a  boy  we  were  told  that  a  piece  of  wed¬ 
ding  cake  under  the  pillow  would  make 
dreams  come  true.  Our  children  wanted 
to  try  it,  so  a  piece  was  fixed  for  each 
of  them.  After  some  thought  the  Bud 
decided  that  she  might  have  a  bad  dream 
and  if  the  cake  would  make  it  come  true 
she  would  rather  not  have  the  cake 
there.  That  strikes  me  like  a  wise  de¬ 
cision.  Then  the  boys  wanted  to  eat 
her  piece  and  then  dream  on  their  own. 
but  the  Madame  vetoed  that.  She  might 
risk  an  overloaded  stomach  and  an  over¬ 
loaded  imagination  if  taken  one  at  a, 
time,  but  she  didn’t  want  them  together. 

.  .  .  All  farmers  know  how,  in  lone¬ 
ly  farm  homes,  little  things  are  made 
much  of  and  serve  to  provide  amuse¬ 
ment  or  instruction.  I  have  heard 


learned  people  grieve  because  things 
which  they  consider  trivial  are  discussed 
in  farm  homes.  They  needn’t  worry  a 
bit.  We  often  have  great  sport  at  Hope 
Farm  over  simple  things  that  would 
seem  silly  to  our  learned  friends.  Our 
scientist  often  tries  to  air  his  learning. 
For  example,  take  bread  making.  He 
thought  he  did  his  full  duty  when  he 
explained  how  one  part  of  carbon  and 
two  of  oxygen,  or  carbon  dioxide  gas 
formed  in  the  dough  under  the  influence 
of  a  gentle  heat  and  expanded  so  as  to 
force  open  or  “raise”  the  bread.  “Why 
it  can’t  help  rising!”  he  said.  Our  old 
cat  Beauty  has  listened  to  this  lucid 
demonstration.  As  no  one  else  ven¬ 
tured  to  dispute  it  she  undertook  the 
job.  One  night  Aunt  Jennie  fixed  up 
her  dough  or  sponge  and  left  it  on  a 
chair  in  a  pan  behind  the  air-tight 
stove.  Beauty  kept  herself  dark,  and  no 
one  put  her  out.  When  the  lights  went 
out  the  wise  cat  crawled  on  top  of  the 
towels  covering  that  “sponge”  and  with 
a  comfortable  purr  curled  up  for  sleep. 
Carbon  dioxide  may  raise  bread,  but  the 
oxide  will  die  in  an  attempt  to  raise 
c-a-t,  and  in  the  morning  there  was  the 
dough  as  flat  as  a  pancake.  Beauty 
called  at  the  door  to  get  out,  and  seemed 
to  sing  “ dough  raise  met  Well  I  guess 
not!”  It  doesn’t  hurt  these  scientific 
gentlemen  a  bit  to  call  them  down  now 
and  then.  A  cat  can  look  at  a  would-be 
scientist  and  live!  h.  w.  c. 


Gettysburg  Battle  Field. — Few  peo 
pie  who  have  not  visited  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  really  know  what  has  been  done  to 
commemorate  the  great  events  which 
took  place  there  July  1,  2  and  3,  1863. 
In  1895  the  United  States  Government 
took  charge  of  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield 
Memorial  Association,  and  made  a  Na¬ 
tional  park  of  the  35  square  miles  of 
land  on  which  this  famous  battle  of  the 
Civil  War  was  fought.  Over  $5,000,000 
have  been  spent  in  building  roads,  beau¬ 
tifying  the  grounds,  and  erecting  bronze 
and  marble  monuments.  From  the  tops 
of  five  steel  towers,  each  60  to  75  feet 
high,  located  at  different  points,  the 
whole  battlefield  may  be  seen.  All  in¬ 
teresting  points  are  clearly  marked,  so 
that  in  three  hours  the  visitor  can  fol¬ 
low  out  each  important  engagement. 
The  spring  out  of  which  it  is  said  sol¬ 
diers  from  both  armies  drank,  has  been 
well  preserved,  and  a  young  man  gives 
each  visitor  who  desires  it  a  drink  of 
this  excellent  water.  A  flag  floats  from 
the  cottage  in  which  Jennie  Wade  was 
kneading  bread  when  killed  by  a  stray 
bullet.  She  was  the  only  citizen  Of  the 
town  killed  during  the  battle.  After 
completing  the  tour  of  the  field,  and 
standing  where  Pickett  made  that  fa¬ 
mous  charge,  his  defeat  being  the  turn¬ 
ing  point  of  the  battle,  one  is  reminded 
of  Lincoln’s  words:  “The  world  will 
little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we 
say,  but  it  never  can  forget  what  they 
did  here.” 


CONSUMPTION 

begins  and  leaves  off  in  thous- 

o 

ands  of  people,  who  never  sus¬ 
pect  it.  It  isn’t  much  more 
than  a  pimple — indeed  it  is  a 
a  pimple — lung  pimple. 

Health,  all  round  it,  stops 
it — just  as  a  skin  pimple  gets 
stopped. 

How  to  get  that  health  all 
round  it :  take  Scott’s  emulsion 
of  cod-liver  oil  and  be  careful. 

We’ll  send  you  a  little  to  try  if  you  like. 

'•SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York. 
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Before  Buying  a  New 


will  Insure  the  best  re¬ 
in  quality  and  price  by 
send! in?  4  cents  in  stamps  for 
descriptive  catalogue  of  100 
styles  of  single  and  double 
Oak-Tanned  Leather  Ifmrneaa. 

Sold  direct  to  the  consumer 
at  wholesale  prices. 

THE  KING  HARNESS  CD.  Mfrs., 
312  Church  SI..  0WE00.  N.Y. 


New  Feed  Mill. 

Special  Introductory  Price. 
SUNDRIES  MEG.  CO.,  3outh  Bend,  Ind 


lime  FOR  GRINDING 

IvllLLO  Feed  or  Meal, 

or  anything  you  have  to  grind.  Before 
purchasing  a  mill  for  any  purpose, 
write  us  for  descriptive  cata¬ 
log.  W e  can  gl  ve  you  valuable 
points  on  anything  you  wish 
to  mill.  Full  line  of  Flour 
Mill  Machinery,  French 
Burr  and  Attrition  Mills, 
Corn  Shelters,  etc. 

SPROUT,  WALDRON  &  CO.,  Box  13,  Muncy,  Pa. 


FEEDMILL 

Oldest  and  Beat  Grinding  Hill  Mad© 

Will  crush  and  grind  corn 
and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills- 
Are  builtstrong.wellmadeof 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,  4,  8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

T1IOS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  92,  Springfield,  O. 


26Bushel«/ke,sanH#ur 

with  the  vv  olverme  Bali  Bearing 

TRIPLE  GEARED  MILL 

Grinds  ear  corn  and  all  other  grain,  fine  or 
coa-se,  grinds  finer  and  a  more  uniform 
feed  than  any  other  sweep  mill  made,  and 

THE  ONLY  SWEEP  MILL 

that  gives  von  as  nice  feed  as  a  burr  stone 
mill.  GRINDS  FASTER  than  any  other 
geared  mill  because  burrs  make  3  lurns  to 
each  round  ot  the  team,  and  we  use  th^  largest  burrs  of  right  shape 
to  draw  the  grain  into  them.  PULLS  KASIKR  because  we  use  ball 
bearings.  LARGEST  GEARED  mill  made,  yet  OUR  PRICES  ARK 
LOW  because  we  have  no  agents.  We  sell  to  you  direct, 
llir  PII1D  AUTCC  this  mill  to  grind  1-3  more  than  any  other 
fit  UUAnAnltL  geared  mill  made.  TRY  IT.  andif 
it  don’t  do  as  we  sav,  von  return  it  st  our  expense.  8  sizes  sweep 
mills,  $14.2.%  and  up.  Send  for  fr*  c  catalogue. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55-57  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
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SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 


FIRST 

PREMIUMS 


Prairie  Stale  incubator  Co. 
llomer  City,  Pa. 


The  IMPROVED 

VICTOR  Incubator 

hatches  all  the  fertile  eggs;  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  oper¬ 
ated;^  page  catalogue  contain- 
1  ng  information  and  testimonial!  . 

Rent  free.  OFO  FRTEL  CO  .  QUINCY.  ILL 


||  1 T p  11  with  the  perfect,  self- 
I1A  I  Oil  regulating,  lowest 
priced  first  class  hatcher — the 

EXCELSIOR  Incubator 

Hatches  the  largest  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  at  tne  lowest  cost. 
GEO.  II.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


PINELAND 

INCUBATORS  Don’t  forgetthenama 

have  the  mostscientiuc  system  ot  ven¬ 
tilation,  an  d  the  mostsensitive  andshn- 
ple  regulator  ever  introduced.  The  Pina- 
land  Brood  erisnotequaledbyany other. 

Get  our  free  catalog,  judge  for  yourself. 

Pinetand  lncubator&BrooderCo.,8oJ  Mamesbarg, BJ, 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

80  Day.  Trial  on 
UAUC  CIIPU  Incubators 
nUHC'OUun  and  Brooders. 
Self  regulating.  Automatic  egg  f 
tray.  Perfect  ventilation.  Price" 
8  10  and  up.  Fully  guaranteed. 


Send  4o. 
for  catalog. 


FOREST  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Forest,  Ohio. 


INCUBATORS  ./  FARM 


must  be  simple  in  opeiatiou, 
sure  in  results.  Thu’s  the 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR. 

anybody  can  run  it,  because  it 
runsitself.  Send  for  our  free 
catalog  and  see  for  yourself  how 
very  successful  it  has  been  on 
the  farm.  It  also  describes  our 
Common  Sense  Folding  jj 
Brooder.  We  Pay  the  Freight.  0— -  1— - 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Cl«y  Center,  Nebrask* 


Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded  on  every 

MARILLA 

INCUBATOR  &  BROODER 

we  sell.  Are  not  those  reasonable  terns? 
That  shows  you  how  much  faith  we  have 
in  our  machines.  Either  HOT  WATER 
or  HOT  AIR  machines.  A  child  can  work 
them.  Eleventh  year  on  the  market. 

MARILLA  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Catalogue  2e.  Stamps.  OX45Rose  Hill,  N.Y. 


AREYOU  MAKING  MONEY? 

— Out  of  your  poultry  we  mean,  li  not,  thete  issomething  wrong.  May  be  you  didn’t 
start  ri*ht.  We  have  a  brok  called  the  20th  CENTURY  POULTRY  BOOK  "k  ich  helps 

losiart poultry  people  right  and  then  keens  then.  nght.  Tells  all  about  the  business  and 
about  the  best — Reliable  Incubators  aud  Brooders — used  all  over  the  world.  Book  sent 

for  10c.  Order  ai  ouce.  Reliable  Incubaior  and  Brooder  Co., Box  idol  Quincy. ill. 
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How  much  is  corn  silage  worth  per  ton?  It  is 
strangely  difficult  to  obtain  actual  figures  about 
silage.  We  say  strange,  because  this  food  is  now  in 
general  use,  and  many  dairymen  are  enthusiastic  in 
praising  it.  Apparently  silage  is  rarely  sold  the  same 
as  hay,  stalks,  straw  or  gram.  It  can  hardly  be  com¬ 
pared  with  hay  or  grain,  since  it  is  harder  to  handle 
and  also  contains  “succulence”  the  value  of  which 
cannot  be  figured  by  any  chemist’s  tables.  The  dry- 
fodder  men  know  about  what  crushed  stalks  are 
worth.  Can  we  not  find  some  one  who  has  bought  or 
sold  silage? 

* 

Since  we  printed  Mr.  Loop’s  article  on  compressed 
air  for  spraying  we  have  received  a  number  of  sug¬ 
gestions  from  readers.  One  friend  writes: 

About  the  matter  of  compressed  air  for  farm  use, 
why  not  have  the  wind,  by  means  of  a  windmill,  keep  a 
big  stationary  tank  (some  old  rejected  steam  boiler,  may¬ 
be),  filled  with  it,  upon  which  to  draw  at  will?  Make 
the  air  do  its  own  compressing  by  turning  wasting  energy 
to  practical  use. 

This  application  of  the  pop-gun  principle  for  turn¬ 
ing  light  machinery  is  sure  to  give  inventors  a  great 
field  for  work.  We  have  asked  the  windmill  makers 
about  it,  but  no  one  seems  to  know  of  an  air  pump  or 
compressor  that  can  be  worked  by  wind-power.  This 
is  one  of  the  things  that  “we  long  have  sought!” 
What  friend  of  humanity  will  find  it? 

S 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  to  have  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  or  “perpetuated”  palms,  such 
as  were  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  two  or  three  years 
ago.  Scrub  palmettoes  are  to  be  used  in  building  these 
embalmed  house  plants,  and  the  factory  at  Jackson¬ 
ville  is  to  employ  100  men  or  more.  The  palmetto, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  worthless  nuisance  in 
Florida,  is  now  being  utilized  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  roots  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tannic  acid, 
the  fibers  about  the  stump  make  ropes  and  cordage, 
and  the  seeds  are  used  in  medicine,  and  also  as  a 
flavoring  for  Summer  drinks.  The  perpetuated  palms, 
though  much  used  in  scores,  hotels  and  theaters,  have 
never  supplanted  living  plants  in  private  dwellings, 
among  people  of  taste,  but  their  lasting  quality,  and 
the  fact  that  they  may  be  poked  away  in  any  dark 
corner,  make  them  useful  in  some  situations.  No 
palm  lover,  however,  could  ever  be  deceived  into  re¬ 
garding  them  as  the  real  thing. 

* 

In  handling  country  produce,  which  requires  the 
more  skill,  buying  or  selling?  This  question  often 
comes  up,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  reply  can 
be  given  that  will  cover  it  in  a  general  way.  The 
subject  is  a  broad  one,  and  those  who  are  in  it  all 
of  the  time  find  that  they  can  learn,  or  rather  must 
learn,  something  every  day,  for  new  features,  like 
mushrooms,  are  springing  up  constantly.  In  many 
cases  it  is  true  that  a  man  may  be  a  good  salesman 
without  being  a  good  buyer,  while,  when  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  considered,  it  will  be  found  that  to  be 
a  good  buyer,  he  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  selling  end,  and  in  addition  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  values  of  live  animals  or  poultry,  fruit  on  the 
tree,  etc.  Some  men  buy  apples  by  giving  a  certain 
lump  sum  for  the  whole  orchard.  They  must  be  able 
to  look  over  the  trees  and  estimate  very  nearly  how 
many  barrels  of  all  grades  there  will  be.  Few  farm¬ 
ers  are  willing  to  dispose  of  their  crop  in  tnis  way, 
except  where,  in  harvesting  it  themselves  year  after 
year,  they  have  noted  the  yield  so  carefully  under  all 
conditions  that  they  can  drive  a  close  bargain  with 
the  buyer.  If  he  has  bought  safely,  with  an  eye  on 
the  market  all  of  the  time,  the  selling  part  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy,  for  the  fruit  is  barreled  and  graded, 


and  it  is  then  a  case  of  fighting  his  way  with  others 
in  the  market.  It  would  be  interesting  to  nave  the 
experience  of  a  large  number  on  this  matter  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling,  for  new  facts  are  learned  from  differ¬ 
ent  points  of  view. 

* 

^  The  milk  producers  cannot  afford  to  quarrel  with 
the  city  people  who  consume  their  milk.  The  milk 
drinkers  want  good  milk  at  a  fair  price.  Who  can 
blame  them  for  wanting  a  good  article,  and  for 
growling  if  they  have  to  pay  more  than  it  is  worth? 

1  hey  can  get  extra  water  out  of  the  city  faucet  if  they 
want  it— they  don  t  want  the  milk  dealer  to  put  the 
water  in  the  can  with  the  milk!  We  repeat  that  the 
farmer  should  have  no  quarrel  with  the  milk  drinker. 
They  should  get  closer  together,  and  squeeze  the 
water  out  oi  the  middleman.  The  city  man  thinks 
he  knows  what  milk  is,  but  he  doesn’t.  He  thinks  it 
is  a  luxury,  when  it  is  a  food.  When  he  learns  just 
what  it  is,  he  will  use  more  of  it,  and  be  better  for 
such  use.  The  farmer  will  be  better  off,  too.  Both 
parties  will  be  benefited  by  milk  education.  The 
farmer  must  do  the  educating,  and  the  only  way  he 
can  do  it  is  to  come  to  the  city  and  control  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  milk.  Tne  water  added  by  the  mid¬ 
dlemen  washes  away  the  farmer’s  profit  and  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  way  for  the  milk  farmer  to  become  head 
man  is  to  become  nis  own  middleman. 

m 

Visiting  a  commercial  rose-growing  establishment 
recently  we  noticed  that  many  of  the  piants  had  been 
carried  over,  as  the  florists  say,  that  is,  they  were  not 
new  piants  of  the  present  year.  They  were  strong 
and  healthy,  bearing  large,  well-colored  flowers.  It 
is  not  a  great  many  years  since  the  practice  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  plants  over  for  more  than  one  season  was 
given  up  almost  entirely,  and  many  practical  growers 
considered  that  the  plan  would  never  be  resumed. 
The  reason  for  this  change  was  the  damage  inflicted 
by  Fuller  s  rose-beetie,  an  insect  whose  white,  grub¬ 
like  larvae  feed  on  the  tender  rose  roots.  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  greenhouse  pest,  and  it  often  so  weakens  the 
plants  as  to  render  them  unprofitable,  if  it  does  not 
kill  them.  A  decade  ago  some  pessimistic  florists 
considered  that  the  pest  must  eventually  destroy  the 
rose-growing  industry.  Every  florist  who  grew  roses 
tried  to  circumvent  the  insect,  and  we  now  find  it  so 
far  under  control  that  annual  replanting  and  refilling 
the  benches  with  fresh  soil  is  frequently  omitted  with 
entire  safety.  This  shows  the  practical  value  of  con¬ 
certed  action  in  dealing  with  insect  pests,  and  is  as 
strongly  applicable  to  the  farmer’s  business  as  to 
that  of  the  florist  or  nurseryman. 

• 

^  Both  J.  W.  Wadsworth  and  S.  E.  Payne,  the  New 
York  Congressmen  who  were  doubtful  on  the  oleo 
question,  were  reelected.  We  have  not  heard  the  ex¬ 
act  vote  in  their  districts  yet,  and  cannot  say  how 
many  dairymen  voted  against  them.  We  shall  know 
that  later.  After  we  went  to  press  last  week  we 
learned  that  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Cortland 
County  Pomona  Grange  asked  Mr.  Payne  how  he 
stood  on  the  Grout  bill.  His  printed  answer  is  as 
follows: 

I  have  always  favored  the  end  sought  to  be  attained 
by  the  Grout  bill.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  amended  in  the 
interest  of  the  dairyman.  But  I  shall  vote  for  it  on  its 
passage  whether  it  is  amended  or  not. 

That  is  quite  satisfactory.  We  stated  nearly  six 
months  ago  that  Mr.  Payne  would  finally  conclude  to 
vote  for  honest  butter.  He  was  a  long  time  making 
up  his  mind,  and  it  required  a  good  deal  of  prodding 
and  punching  to  get  him  to  write  that  last  sentence. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  kept  at  him  through  the  Summer  and 
Fall,  and  we  were  well  supported  by  some  of  the  best 
dairymen  in  the  district.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  but 
for  this  the  Grout  bill  would  have  lost  a  vote.  Farm¬ 
ers  can  obtain  their  rights  if  they  will  work  for  them. 
Such  rights  do  not  come  as  free  gifts! 

• 

In  discussions  of  the  temperance  question  one  is 
sure  to  meet  the  statement  that  poor  food  leads  to 
the  drink  habit.  “Poor  cooks  are  drunkard-makers,” 
we  are  told.  “The  frying  pan  is  the  saloonkeeper’s 
best  friend,”  and  so  on.  is  there  any  truth  in  this? 
Are  the  women  who  manufacture  a  tough,  indiges¬ 
tible  mass  over  the  stove,  and  then  serve  it  without 
care  or  attractiveness,  in  partnership  with  the  rum 
seller?  Yes— that  seems  to  be  about  the  truth  of  it. 
The  effect  of  alcohol  on  digestion  is  complex,  and 
Prof.  Atwater  says  that  no  really  definite  statement 
can  be  made  about  it.  In  large  doses  it  certainly  re¬ 
tards  the  action  of  digestion.  Small  doses  of  some 
forms  of  alcohol  may  favor  digestion.  Perhaps  a  fair 
illustration  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  farmer’s 
wife  who  adds  a  little  kerosene  oil  to  quicken  up  the 
damp  and  soggy  wood  which  her  shiftless  husband 
has  provided.  The  workingman  may  crave  a  drink 
after  the  coarse  and  poorly-cooked  food  which  he 


found  at  home.  We  have  known  so-called  temperance 
people  who  give  evidence  to  prove  this  craving.  They 
fall  into  the  habit  of  taking  regular  doses  of  “bitters” 
or  “tonics”  which  are  largely  strong  brandy.  No 
doubt  about  it — the  rum  seller  and  the  “bitters”  man 
love  a  fat  frying  pan  and  a  slovenly  cook! 

* 

We  have  exposed  some  awful  nursery  frauds,  but 
for  downright  attempt  at  highway  robbery  an  Iowa 
swindle  is  about  the  worst.  A  reader  sends  us  a 
newspaper  clipping  describing  the  rascally  work  done 
by  one  D.  J.  Fogarty,  who  claims  to  represent  the 
Council  Bluffs  Nursery.  There  is  certainly  a  good 
deal  of  blufi:  about  the  council  given  by  Mr.  Fogarty: 

The  evil  genius  of  the  outfit  appears  to  have  been  one 
G.  E.  Guthrie,  who  selected  for  his  victims  the  oldest 
and  wealthiest  farmers.  Upon  assurance  that  he  would 
personally  come  and  plant  the  trees  he  secured  one  order 
to  the  amount  of  $91.50.  A  few  days  later  he  returned 
and  requested  that  he  might  examine  the  duplicate  order, 
thinking  that  he  had  made  some  mistake  therein  (?). 
At  this  time  it  is  supposed  that  he  placed  a  figure  2  at 
the  left  of  the  $91.50,  making  the  order  read  $291.50,  fold¬ 
ing  it  up,  and  requested  the  purchaser  to  “put  it  away 
quick  before  it  became  lost.”  Now  comes  Mr.  Fogarty 
in  person,  with  a  few  bundles  of  trees,  and  demands  of 
this  purchaser  $326.25.  Another  farmer  bought  $4.50  and 
his  order  was  raised  to  $50.  In  the  two  cases  above  cited, 
and  in  at  least  one  other,  payment  was  refused  and  legal 
proceedings  have  been  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  the 
original  orders,  notices  having  been  served  on  Fogarty 
for  his  appearance  at  the  November  term  of  the  district 
court. 

That  is  about  the  boldest  “hold  up”  over  nursery 
stock  that  we  ever  heard  of.  Of  course  the  proper 
thing  to  do  is  to  refuse  the  stock  and  get  a  lawyer 
after  the  agent.  As  a  rule  these  rascals  win  not  press 
such  a  claim,  for  they  know  better.  Some  farmers 
would  compromise  with  them  rather  then  let  the  pub¬ 
lic  know  they  had  been  caught  by  an  old  bait.  Every 
week  we  receive  letters  from  readers  who  ask  about 
unknown  and  irresponsible  nursery  firms  who  offer 
them  great  bargains  in  trees!  Why  in  the  world  is  it 
that  men  who  know  better  will  play  with  fire  in  this 
way,  when  there  are  dozens  of  responsible  firms  who 
have  thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  the  business? 

• 

BREVITIES. 

“What’s  your  best  hour  inside  the  twenty-four?” 

That’s  what  my  daughter  asked  me  t’other  night; 

I  never  figgered  out  the  thing  before, 

And  I  don’t  know  as  I  can  answer  right. 

Some  folks  that  fill  their  day  with  fear  and  doubt 
Think  sleep  is  packed  chock  full  of  happiness, 

But  I’ve  had  nightmare  come  and  kick  it  out, 

And  if  you  press  me  to  it  I’ll  confess 
That  60  minutes  right  afore  bedtime 
Suits  me  as  well  as  any  I  can  find. 

The  old  clock  ticks  away  in  sing-song  rhyme 
The  rain  taps  on  the  glass,  but  you  don’t  mind; 

The  stock  is  safe  and  warm— upstairs  in  bed 
The  children  cuddle  down  in  dreamless  sleep. 

You  stretch  out  by  the  fire  and  nod  your  head, 

And  you  can  feel  the  glow  of  comfort  creep 
Up  to  your  heart— come,  Billy,  bring  a  pan 
Of  apples  from  down  cellar— yes,  siree, 

You  city  folks  may  match  it  if  you  can; 

The  close  of  day  is  good  enough  for  me! 


It’s  time  to  push  the  pullet! 

Prune  your  trees  prudently. 

Do  hens  with  big  spurs  ever  lay? 

Nasturtium  seeds  make  good  pickle. 

Work  in  the  interest  of  your  principles. 

The  “kicker”  believes  his  sole  is  his  own. 

Let  us  have  more  temperate  temperance! 

What’s  the  remedy  for  an  overdose  of  dignity? 

Too  much  hard  cider  makes  the  drinker  a  “soft  thing.” 

The  Canadian  potato  crop  appears  to  be  up  to  the 
average. 

That  New  Jersey  grain-moth  (first  page)  certainly  has 
had  a  full  dinner  pail. 

The  southern  cities  offer  a  fine  market  for  northern 
apples.  Many  will  be  needed  this  year. 

Is  it  your  experience  that  there  is  an  extra  demand  for 
turnips  whenever  the  potato  crop  is  short? 

Yes,  sir— when  your  wife  condenses  “a  piece  of  her 
mind”  and  hands  it  to  you  it  is  a  genuine  case  of  lumped 
“jaw.” 

Bear  in  mind  that  a  cow  will  do  nearly  her  best  with 
all  the  young  pasture  grass  she  can  eat,  and  nothing 
else.  She  will  not  do  her  best  on  unlimited  corn  silage! 
Why? 

Prof.  Whitten  on  page  766  gives  us  the  latest  about 
the  scheme  of  whitening  trees  to  protect  the  buds  dur¬ 
ing  Winter.  Why  not  try  the  resin-lime  mixture  to  make 
the  whitewash  stick? 

As  a  preventive  of  tainted  milk  after  feeding  cows  on 
turnips,  Canadian  dairymen  are  said  to  put  a  piece  of 
saltpeter,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  into  the  pail  during 
milking.  Who  can  tell  anything  about  this? 

The  world’s  visible  supply  of  cotton  this  year  is  put  at 
2,815,025  bales,  against  3,624,865  for  the  same  time  last  year. 
The  only  field  of  production  showing  an  increase  is  India, 
where  there  are  5,000  bales  more  than  last  year. 

What  varieties  of  apples  are  best  suited  for  ocean 
transportation  in  cold  storage?  This  is  a  live  question 
when  we  consider  the  great  European  demand  for  good 
apples.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  try  to  find 
an  answer.  Will  It  be  Ben  Davis? 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Representative  Hardin,  of  Wilkes,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Georgia  Legislature,  was  seriously  wounded, 
and  Representative  Cann  and  two  other  legislators  were 
cut  severely,  in  a  fight  with  knives,  which  took  place 
November  1  aboard  a  special  train  occupied  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature  on  the  way  to  Valdosta  to  at¬ 
tend  the  State  Fair.  Senator  Hardaway  is  said  to  have 

done  the  stabbing . October  31,  a  violent  storm 

caused  much  damage  through  northern  and  central 
Texas.  Houses  were  wrecked  in  Kaufman,  Ellis,  Hill, 
Collin  and  Grayson  counties;  three  persons  were  killed, 


and  several  severely  injured . Smallpox  has 

broken  out  on  several  western  Indian  reservations,  and 
threatens  to  become  epidemic . The  ship  Eva, 


which  left  Portland,  Ore.,  for  Vladivostok  October  6, 
with  a  cargo  of  flour,  has  been  lost  at  sea,  and  the  fate 
of  the  crew  is  unknown.  The  value  of  vessel  and  cargo 

was  $340,000 . In  a  battle  between  strikers  and 

non-union  men  at  the  National  Tube  Works,  Riverdale, 

Va.,  November  2,  one  man  was  fatally  injured . 

November  2,  every  store  in  Jackson  Centre,  O.,  was 
plundered,  a  bank  was  wrecked  with  nitroglycerin  and 
$5,600  in  money  secured,  the  total  plunder  amounting  to 
$10,000.  The  robberies  were  committed  by  an  organized 

gang,  which  has  raided  other  Ohio  towns . The 

sound-money  parade  in  New  York  City,  November  3,  took 
place  in  a  steady  drizzle  which  lasted  all  day.  There 
were  109,000  men  in  line,  the  procession  taking  seven 

hours  to  pass  a  given  point . J.  N.  Calloway, 

John  Robinson,  Allen  Burks  and  Shepard  Harris,  young 
negroes  from  Booker  T.  Washington’s  school  at  Tuske- 
gee,  Ala.,  sailed  November  3  aboard  the  Hamburg 
American  liner  Graf  Waldersee  for  Hamburg,  whence, 
as  employees  of  the  German  government,  they  will  go 
to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  They  are  to  teach  cotton 
raising  and  general  agriculture  to  the  natives  of  the 
German  colony  there.  They  take  with  them  10  bushels 
of  cotton  seed  of  several  varieties,  a  cotton  gin,  lumber 
wagons,  vegetable  seeds  and  a  lot  of  agricultural  tools. 
Three  of  the  young  men  are  graduates  of  the  Tuskegee 
Institute.  Two  are  experienced  agriculturists  and  the 
other  is  a  mechanic.  Calloway  has  been  manager  of  the 
institute’s  farm  for  several  years.  He  will  stay  in  Africa 
until  the  enterprise  is  well  established . A  ter¬ 

rific  explosion  occurred  in  a  mine  at  Berrysburg,  W. 
Va.,  November  3;  13  bodies  have  been  taken  from  the 

mine . The  Presidential  election  gave  McKinley 

292  electoral  votes,  and  Bryan  155.  The  vote  was  larger 
than  in  1896,  and  the  Republicans  increased  their  majority 

in  Congress . An  explosion  occurring  with  a  fire 

in  a  factory  in  New  York  City  November  5,  caused  $75, QUO 

damage;  no  one  was  hurt . The  ocean  liner  St. 

Paul  reached  New  York  24  hours  late  November  4,  being 
disabled  by  the  breaking  of  her  propeller  shaft.  The 
free  engine  shook  itself  to  pieces,  and  inflicted  damage 

amounting  to  $250,000 . At  Washington,  D.  C., 

November  6,  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  lower  court  in  the  case  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  vs.  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
This  was  brought  on  a  writ  of  error  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Louisiana  and  involved  the  right  of  Louisiana 
to  exempt  from  the  operation  of  a  general  license  tax 
on  manufacturers,  planters  and  farmers  who  refine  their 
own  product.  The  court  held  that  it  had  been  the  policy 
of  both  the  States  and  the  genei-al  Government  to  enact 
legislation  in  favor  of  home  products. 

PHILIPPINES.— The  monitors  Monterey  and  Monad- 
nock  are  to  be  laid  up  at  Cavite.  They  are  too  hot  for 
tropical  duty,  and  many  of  the  officers  have  already  been 
invalided  home . Attempts  will  be  made  to  sup¬ 

press  the  Filipino  Junta  at  Hong  Kong,  which  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  responsible  for  shipments  of  arms  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  Islands. 

CUBA.— The  Constitutional  Convention  opened  in  Hav¬ 
ana  November  5.  There  was  much  enthusiasm  and  many 
cheers  for  the  United  States.  There  were  31  delegates 
present. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— Secretary  Hay  has 
transmitted  to  the  British  government  the  American  re¬ 
ply  to  the  Anglo-German  agreement  concerning  China. 
The  Government  agrees  to  the  principles  set  forth,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  third  section,  which  is  regarded  as  contain¬ 
ing  a  threat  to  other  powers . The  Canadian 

elections  sustain  the  present  government,  the  Liberals 
being  the  winning  party. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  added  Hogansburg  and  Massena,  N.  Y.,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  animal  quarantine  stations  for  the  inspection  of 
animals  imported  into  the  United  States. 

The  agricultural  department  of  the  Iowa  State  College, 
at  Ames,  has  been  notified  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  that  the  butter  sent  by  the  college 
creamery  gained  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 
Only  six  medals  were  awarded,  and  the  competition  was 
open  to  the  world.  The  creameries  competing  from  the 
United  States  were  selected  by  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington,  and  out  of  the  40  which  sent  ex¬ 
hibits  from  this  country  the  college  creamery  at  Ames 
was  among  the  first  selected. 

The  Maine  State  Pomological  Society  met  at  Norway, 
Me.,  November  13-14. 

The  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  met  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  13. 
The  section  on  botany  and  horticulture  discussed  plant 
breeding,  including  the  introduction  of  foreign  kinds  and 
the  adaptation  of  varieties  to  localities;  cooperative  work 
between  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  experiment  stations;  the  functions  of  the  station 
horticulturist,  and  the  station  botanist,  and  the  nature- 
study  movement. 

The  Central  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  will  meet  at 
Canton  November  20-21;  secretary,  Prof.  J.  C.  Blair,  Ur- 
bana,  Ill. 

The  Pennsylvania  Live  Stock  Breeders’  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Harrisburg  December  12- 
13.  Those  interested  may  obtain  further  information 
from  the  secretary,  E.  S.  Bayard,  East  End,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa, 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  will  meet  at  Lock 
Haven  December  11-14;  J.  A.  Herr,  Cedar  Springs,  Pa., 
secretary. 

The  California  State  Horticultural  Society  will  meet  at 
San  Francisco  December  4-7;  secretary,  W.  J.  Wickson, 
414  Day  st.,  San  Francisco. 

The  Northern  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  will  meet  at 
Yorkville  December  4-5;  secretary,  A.  W.  Bryant. 

Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society  will  meet  at  West- 
port  December  4-6;  secretary,  L.  A.  Goodman. 

The  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society  will  meet  at 
Topeka  December  27-28. 

The  Seed  Corn  Breeders’  Association  was  recently  or¬ 
ganized  at  Springfield,  Ill.;  secretary,  F.  A.  Warner, 
Sibley,  Ill.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  regu¬ 
late  the  production  and  sale  of  seed  corn  by  sending  out 
seed  corn  testing  not  less  than  95  per  cent  vitality, 
sending  out  seed  corn  in  the  ear  unless  otherwise  or¬ 
dered,  seeing  to  it  that  the  breeder  produces  his  own 
corn  and  does  not  sell  inferior  grades. 

The  Minnesota  State  Grange  will  meet  at  Northfield, 
Rice  Co.,  December  18;  S.  G.  Baird,  Master,  Edina 
Mills,  Minn. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  State  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  at  Roanoke  November  20-21.  Re¬ 
duced  rates  are  offered  by  railroads  and  hotels.  Among 
the  speakers  at  this  meeting  are  Edwin  Van  Alstyne,  H. 
E.  Van  Deman,  Wesley  Webb  and  W.  F.  Massey,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  prominent  Virginians.  Secretary,  Walter 
Whately,  Croze t,  Va. 

Heavy  rains  in  the  vicinity  of  Winona,  Minn.,  have  seri¬ 
ously  damaged  wheat;  it  has  been  impossible  to  thrash 
the  grain,  and  it  is  beginning  to  sprout. 

At  a  meeting  called  at  Chicago  November  1  by  Prof. 
John  A.  Craig,  of  Iowa,  to  arrange  for  an  inter-collegiate 
live-stock  judging  contest  to  be  held  at  Chicago  during 
the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  an  organization 
was  effected.  It  was  decided  to  hold  such  a  contest,  and 
tentative  rules  were  adopted  governing  such  contest. 
Prof.  Plumb,  of  Indiana,  was  elected  president;  Prof. 
Hunt,  of  Ohio,  vice-president,  and  Prof.  Mumford,  of 
Michigan,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  consists  of  Profs.  Plumb,  Mumford,  Craig  and 
Kennedy. 

The  National  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  will  meet 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  14. 

The  convention  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Association 
will  meet  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  January  15-18,  1901. 

The  American  Farmers’  Institute  Association  will  meet 
at  Delavan,  Wis.,  December  15-17;  president,  F.  E.  Daw- 
ley,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

The  farmers’  institutes  of  New  York  State  will  open 
in  St.  Lawrence,  Erie  and  Albany  counties,  December 
3.  The  speakers  for  the  coming  season  will  be  much  the 
same  as  heretofore.  The  “wind-up”  meetings  will  be 
held  at  Geneva  January  2-3,  1901,  and  at  Cornell  (Ithaca), 
January  4.  _ 

THE  PO  TA  TO  CROP. 

In  Canada. 

Potatoes  this  year  are,  with  most  farmers,  a  good  crop 
above  the  average.  Our  best  varieties  are  the  Calico  or 
Chenango  and  Dakota  Reds.  There  will  be  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  potatoes  shipped  from  P.  E.  Island  this  Fall 
and  Winter.  j.  b. 

Throughout  this  neighborhood  the  crop  was  heavy,  but 
loss  from  rot  will  nearly  amount  to  two-thirds  of  crop, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  very  wet  season  while  crop  was  im¬ 
mature,  sprayed  fields  suffering  nearly  as  much  as  un¬ 
sprayed,  although  haulms  remained  greener  for  greater 
length  of  time  on  sprayed  fields.  My  own  crop  is  better 
than  for  two  years,  which  I  consider  due  to  very  early 
planting,  this  being  the  first  work  done  in  the  Spring. 
I  might  add  the  experience  of  a  neighbor,  who  said 
that  if  he  did  not  get  his  crop  in  very  early  he  would 
only  grow  enough  for  the  house.  On  the  Island  of  Mon¬ 
treal  there  was  great  complaint  of  rot,  and  potatoes 
have  been  plentiful  on  the  market.  To-day’s  quotations 
are  45  cents  per  90-pound  bag.  Taking  things  altogether 
I  do  not  think  that  there  will  be  a  great  quantity  to 
ship  from  the  sections  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montreal. 
When  I  first  came  to  Chateauguay,  Bliss  Triumph  was 
a  favorite,  but  it  has  gone  under,  and  now  Miles  Prize 
is  claiming  the  lead.  The  tubers  are  large  and  hand¬ 
some,  although  a  trifle  coarse,  but  good  keepers.  For 
myself  I  prefer  Burpee’s  Great  Divide,  thin  skin,  splen¬ 
did  keeper,  not  a  sprout  till  after  planting,  and  white 
mealy  cooker.  In  regard  to  culture,  potatoes  generally 
follow  the  crop  used  to  break  up  lea,  but  I’ve  several 
times  planted  in  the  sod,  which  was  turned  in  the  Fall 
(in  orchard  culture).  Plowing,  followed  by  the  proper 
mellowing  of  the  soil,  drilling  with  the  double-mold 
plow  (no  planters  in  this  section),  cultivation  by  broad¬ 
toothed  cultivator.  I  run  a  Hallock  weeder  and  fine- 
tooth  cultivator,  then  drill  up  with  plow,  and  the  crop 
is  plowed  out.  None  of  the  later  styles  of  tools  are  in 
common  use  here,  and  very  little  fertilizer  is  used. 

PETER  REID. 

On  Long  Island. 

The  potato  crop  in  this  section  was  very  light,  not  over 
half  a  crop.  I  think  three-fourths  of  the  crop  has  been 
sold,  and  there  will  be  very  few  to  sell  this  Winter. 
Westhampton.  w.  f.  j. 

Quite  a  number  of  bushels  of  potatoes  are  being  held 
back,  several  thousand  bushels  in  this  vicinity.  From 
what  I  see  and  hear,  I  think  the  best  of  the  crop  is 
stored.  w.  p.  h. 

Jericho. 

Potatoes  have  been  a  very  poor  crop  this  season  in 
this  location.  Farmers  are  not  keeping  many  of  them 
through  the  Winter,  as  they  are  showing  signs  of  rot 
already.  Corn  is  an  extra  good  crop  here.  J.  e. 

Melville. 

In  Pennsylvania. 

Our  potatoes  are  all  dug  and  sold.  Carman  No.  1  was 
the  best  producer,  and  of  good  quality.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  produced  more  merchantable  tubers  per  acre, 
and  suits  our  taste  quite  well.  Carman  No.  3  is  equal 
to  the  latter  in  every  respect.  The  Freeman  is  perfec¬ 
tion  in  quality,  and  the  potato  we  eat  and  sell  to  a  few 


private  customers,  but  50  per  cent  are  small.  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  have  to  discontinue  planting  the  Freeman  on 
this  account.  We  shall  try  it  next  year  with  liberal  ma¬ 
nuring  and  tillage.  Bovee  yields  well,  but  the  quality  is 
indifferent,  and  it  diverges  from  the  type  too  readily. 
Ours  are  nearly  all  of  the  Early  Rose  type  after  two 
years.  Rural  New  Yorker  does  well  here,  too,  and  quality 
is  not  so  good  as  some  other  varieties.  The  day  after 
the  potato  digging  was  completed  we  broadcast  rye 
over  the  field  and  covered  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow 
where  it  could  get  to  the  ground  for  stones.  We  still 
have  many  stones  on  our  new  land,  as  well  as  the  older 
portion  of  the  farm.  Potato  digging  is  a  difficult  job  in 
the  stony  soil.  We  dug  them  with  a  fork.  The  yield 
was  150  bushels  per  acre,  as  they  came  from  the  field. 
This  is  not  a  large  yield,  but  good  for  this  section.  It 
is  twice  what  it  was  when  the  farm  came  into  my 
possession  five  years  ago.  w.  h.  m. 

Black  Ash,  Pa. 


THE  CLUVtfi-SEtU  CROP. 

The  clover  seed  is  not  more  than  one-half  crop. 
Principal  cause,  I  think,  is  the  very  severe  Winter  which 
killed  out  and  caused  a  very  thin  stand  of  clover. 

Sugar  Valley,  O.  o.  h. 

The  clover  crop  is  a  failure;  there  is  not  enough  to 
compare  with  any  previous  year,  and  the  same  with 
wheat.  The  cause  of  the  clover  failure  was  the  freezing 
out,  and  the  loss  of  the  wheat  was  due  to  the  fly.  The 
early-sown  wheat  is  full  of  fly  this  Fall,  the  same  as 
last.  w.  f. 

Indiana. 

The  clover  seed  crop  will  be  80  per  cent  short  this  year 
in  this  immediate  part  of  the  country.  While  it  has 
been  quite  dry  in  other  places,  we  have  had  much  heavy 
rain  this  season  and  that  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
failure.  Sixty  per  cent  of  my  potato  crop  rotted  from 
extreme  heat  and  rain  in  August.  e.  s.  s. 

Tolono,  Ill. 

Clover  seed  is  very  short,  not  nearly  enough  for  home 
demands.  The  reason  is  that  the  farmers  failed  to  get  a 
good  stand  for  a  few  seasons  past,  and  the  Fall  of  1899 
was  one  of  the  driest  that  we  have  had  for  years;  con¬ 
sequently  the  crop  was  in  bad  condition  to  go  into  Winter 
and  the  Winter  froze  most  of  it.  Few  fields  were  fit  to 
cut.  Another  reason  was  that  the  Summer  was  unusu¬ 
ally  wet,  and  the  weeds  took  possession.  d.  s. 

Dimond,  Ind. 

NEW S  AND  NOTES. 

Maine  Potatoes.— The  yield  of  potatoes  in  AroostooK 
is  about  60  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop.  Some  fields 
rotted  badly.  Farmers  are  storing  all  they  can,  prob¬ 
ably  about  the  same  per  cent  of  the  crop  as  in  former 
years.  I  think  that  prices  will  rule  about  a  third 
higher  than  last  season.  Varieties  most  popular  are 
Green  Mountain  and  White  Elephant.  The  late  crop 
is  rather  better  than  the  early.  The  farmers  who 
sprayed  their  potatoes  are  having  fine  yields.  The  Bor¬ 
deaux  does  not  prevent  the  rot,  however.  a.  v.  g. 

The  Market  Reports.— 1  wish  to  subscribe  most 
heartily  to  the  statement  by  W.  W.  H.  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
October  27,  regarding  how  quotations  are  made.  1  have 
covered  the  fruit  and  vegetable  market  for  one  of  the 
commercial  dailies  ever  since  it  was  established,  more 
than  three  years  ago.  I  thought  1  knew  something  about 
markets  before  I  began,  but  I  am  fast  finding  out  that 
in  perishable  products  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  be 
certain.  I  have  seen  produce  drop  to  almost  nothing  in 
15  minutes.  On  the  other  hand  I  have  seen  it  rise  quite 
as  rapidly.  I  do  say  this,  however,  that  the  men  on 
both  commercial  dailies  try  faithfully  to  record  the  mar¬ 
ket  just  as  It  is,  not  as  they  think  it  ought  to  be.  Fur¬ 
ther,  regarding  butter,  cheese,  eggs  and  poultry,  one  of 
the  dailies  has  as  reporter  the  superintendent  of  the 
Mercantile  Exchange,  who  has  been  in  his  present  po¬ 
sition  13  years  and  whose  reports  are  as  reliable  as  they 
would  be  if  official.  B-  H*  A- 

Cheap  Barn  Paints.— I  paint  my  barns  and  outbuild¬ 
ings  with  a  home-mixed  paint  made  of  raw  linseed  oil 
and  Venetian  red.  A  little  Japan  drier  may  be  put  in  if 
thought  best,  and  1  sometimes  put  in  some  red  lead,  as  it 
seems  to  give  the  paint  more  body,  but  simply  the  plain 
oil  and  the  Venetian  make  a  good  paint,  it  is  cheap,  It 
protects  the  material  on  which  it  is  spread,  and  it  is 
also  durable.  I  have  been  comparing  it  the  last  few  days, 
with  the  best  lead  and  oil  paint  that  is  on  our  house,  and 
where  two  or  three  coats  are  put  on  It  seems  to  be  as 
durable  as  the  paint  that  has  white  lead  for  a  body  which 
had  three  coats.  The  usual  application  is  one  coat,  and, 
of  course,  that  will  not  last  indefinitely.  I  have  forgotten 
the  rule  of  how  many  pounds  of  Venetian  to  put  into  a 
gallon  of  oil,  but  I  never  mixed  it  by  rule  anyway;  just 
try  to  get  it  a  certain  thickness.  Thin  enough  so  it  can 
be  handled  but  thick  enough  so  it  will  not  run  too  much, 
but  will  cover  the  wood.  e.  b.  watson. 

Iowa. 

We  are  located  in  southwestern  Missouri,  near  Ozark 
Mountains.  Our  country  is  mostly  rolling.  Soil  a  light 
clay  with  tendency  to  run  together  and  sadly  deficient 
of  humus.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  our  county  Is 
prairie,  mostly  timber,  consisting  of  White  and  Black 
oak  and  hickory.  Water  is  good,  springs  being  abundant. 
Our  seasons  are  generally  favorable.  The  past  Summer 
was  quite  wet  excepting  a  drought  during  August  and 
first  part  of  September,  which  cut  corn  and  late  potatoes 
short.  Wheat  was  good,  apples  and  peaches  a  failure; 
hay  a  good  crop.  Clover  and  Timothy  hay,  however,  is 
very  much  in  its  infancy  although  doing  well  in  our  lo¬ 
cality.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  seldom  used,  and  barn¬ 
yard  manure  sadly  gone  to  waste.  These  facts  are  very 
conspicuous,  the  many  poor  crops  being  an  object  lesson. 
Some  few  commercial  orchards  are  being  planted,  mostly 
Ben  Davis  apples  being  set  out.  I  have  been  advocating 
planting  better  quality  of  fruit,  but  more  is  cared  for 
gain  than  the  consumer;  although  they  admit  it  is  a 
poor-quality  apple  they  say  it  pays  well.  Very  little  land 
changing  h«nds  at  present;  prices  ranging  from  $7  to  $25 
per  acre.  Kansas  City  is  our  main  market.  g.  w. 

Southwest  City,  Mo. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

A  FAR  CRY. 

I  walk  the  streets  I  do  not  know, 

A  stranger,  ill  at  ease; 

And  alien  faces  come  and  go 
That  do  not  please; 

The  very  airs  that  round  me  blow 
Blow  from  strange  seas. 

I  know  a  hill  in  mine  own  land 
Where  I  would  be; 

I  know  a  hearth-fire  burning  bright 
That  burns  for  me. 

Around  that  home,  this  Winter-tide, 

The  snow  lies  deep; 

The  midnight  moon  shines  clear  and  high, 
The  vagrant  winds  are  all  asleep. 

An  exile  in  this  sultry  land, 

In  dreams  1  seek  those  snow-fields  free, 
The  hill,  the  hearth-fire  burning  bright, 
And  thee. 

— Harriet  Boyer,  in  November  Century. 

• 

A  traveling  peddler  in  Maine  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  driven  a  sharp  trade  in 
flour  barrels  recently.  He  called  on  the 
wife  of  a  business  man  and  purchased 
barrels  for  10  cents  each,  and  then  sold 
them  to  the  head  of  the  household  at  his 
place  of  business  at  25  cents  each. 
Wonder  whether  the  head  of  the  house 
would  have  paid  his  wife  the  same  price 
at  first  hand? 

* 

Florida  housekeepers  find  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  northern  cranberries  in  the 
fleshy  flower  calyx  of  the  Jamaica  sor¬ 
rel  or  Roselle.  This  plant,  a  native  of 
the  Old-World  tropics,  is  naturalized  in 
the  West  Indies;  it  is  a  near  relation  to 
our  common  Rose  mallow,  being  bo- 
tanically  named  Hibiscus  Sabdariffa.  In 
the  South  it  is  sometimes  called  Jelly 
plant.  It  can  be  utilized  as  a  syrup  or 
flavoring  for  a  sauce,  or  for  jelly,  and 
seems  likely  to  be  quite  largely  grown  in 
the  South. 

* 

The  costliest  sausage  sold  in  the 
American  market  is  imported  Lyons 
sausage,  made  in  France.  It  costs  80 
cents  to  $1  a  pound.  Lyons  sausage  is 
made  in  this  country,  and  is  said  to  be 
better  than  the  imported,  but  it  sells  for 
a  lower  price.  It  is  a  large  sausage, 
made  from  beef  and  pork.  The  meats 
used  are  of  the  very  best.  The  beef  is 
chopped  to  a  paste,  while  the  pork  is 
cut  into  irregularly-shaped  pieces,  which 
show  in  the  sausage  when  it  is  cut.  It 
is  highly  seasoned  and  hard-smoked.  It 
is  usually  served  as  an  appetizer,  the 
Russians  being  especially  fond  of  it. 

* 

A  friend  asks  us  for  a  standard 
recipe  for  pop-overs.  To  make  them 
without  baking  powder  beat  three  eggs 
until  very  light,  then  add  two  cupfuls 
of  sweet  milk  and  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Stir  in  four  cupfuls  of  flour, 
and  see  that  the  batter  is  very  smooth; 
then  add  one  additional  cupful  of  milk 
and  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg, 
melted.  Heat  the  pop-over  irons  or 
cups,  and  when  they  are  very  hot  near¬ 
ly  fill  with  the  batter.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven  for  half  an  hour.  To  make  pop- 
overs  with  baking  powder  requires  one 
egg,  well  beaten,  one  large  spoonful  of 
melted  butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  1% 
cupful  of  flour,  salt,  and  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  powder. 

* 

One  often  sees  about  the  streets  of 
New  York  men  or  boys  selling  tissue- 
paper  fruit.  They  are  made  of  loose 
cotton  covered  with  tissue  paper;  the 
stems  of  wire,  covered  with  cloth  or 
paper,  and  paper  leaves,  the  whole  be¬ 
ing  very  well  done.  These  fruits  are  the 
work  of  Roumanian  Jewish  women,  and 
the  favorite  models  are  the  orange,  shad¬ 
dock,  lemon,  peach,  apricot  and  pear. 


The  imitation  is  really  very  good,  espe¬ 
cially  of  oranges.  The  materials  cost 
very  little,  the  completed  sprays  selling 
for  15  to  25  cents,  and  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  appears  to  sell  very  well.  More  than 
500  persons  are  said  to  be  engaged  in 
this  industry,  the  women  making  the 
fruits,  while  the  men  and  boys  sell 
them,  and  tney  are  said  to  be  quite  pros¬ 
perous. 

• 

A  great  many  Winter  hats  are  seen 
with  crowns  of  gilt,  silver  or  jet,  and 
velvet  brims.  In  small  hats  or  bonnets, 


3641  Long  Box  Coat. 
4  to  1  9  vears 


the  crown  is  sometimes  made  of  closely- 
wound  gold  cord.  In  buying  gilt  trim¬ 
mings  and  ornaments,  care  must  be 
taken  that  where  different  pieces  are  to 
be  used  together  they  are  all  the  same 
color.  Gilt  varies  a  good  deal,  and  a 
deeply-colored  gilt  trimming  may  make 
a  paler-colored  buckle  look  like  silver 
by  comparison.  Most  of  the  buckles 
this  year  are  very  long;  some  are  long 
enough  to  go  half  way  around  the  crown 
of  a  hat.  They  are  rather  startling  to  a 
woman  of  quiet  tastes.  One  point  often 
overlooked  in  buying  a  hat  is  the  effect 
of  the  sides  and  back.  Many  a  woman 
looks  at  the  front  only;  is  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  appearance,  and  never 
looks  at  the  back  or  sides  at  all,  where¬ 
as  the  side  view  may  bring  out  any  de¬ 
fect  of  features  to  a  startling  degree. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Long  coats  are  almost  universally  be¬ 
coming  to  little  girls  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
viding  the  warmth  essential  to  cold 
weather  health  and  comfort.  The  box 
model  is  a  favorite  one  of  the  season, 
and  is  never  more  appropriate  and  sty¬ 
lish  than  when  worn  by  children.  As  a 
rule,  the  materials  are  cheviot,  melton 
and  broadcloth,  and  the  colors  brown 
or  tan;  black,  although  much  liked  for 
their  elders,  is  held  too  gloomy  and  old 
for  children’s  wear.  The  model  illus¬ 
trated  includes  all  the  latest  features 
and  is  made  from  tan-colored  melton, 
with  collar  and  cuffs  of  brown  velvet, 
and  handsome  smoked  pearl  buttons 
down  the  front.  The  coat  is  cut  in  three 
pieces  and  is  fitted  with  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams,  the  latter  being  left 
open  for  a  slight  distance  at  thq  bottom, 
and  the  stitching  carried  round.  The 
little  shoulder  cape  is  circular  and 
curves  up  at  the  back.  The  fronts  are 
faced  with  cloth,  the  collar  with  velvet 
to  an  inch  from  the  edge,  to  which  point 


cloth  is  applied,  and  the  two  roll  back 
and  form  revers.  The  sleeves  are  two- 
seamed  and  well  fitted,  and  are  finished 
with  roll-over  cuffs  curved  and  flaring 
at  the  outer  edge  and  faced  with  velvet 
to  match  the  collar.  To  cut  this  coat 
for  a  girl  of  eight  years  of  age  2%  yards 
of  material  50  inches  wide  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  with  *4  yard  of  velvet  for  collar 
and  cuffs.  The  pattern  No.  3641  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  girls  of  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years  of  age.  Price  of  pattern  10  cents 
from  this  office. 

The  golf  cape  remains  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  outdoor  garments,  and  is  a 
great  comfort  in  providing  extra  warmth 
when  driving.  This  season  the  tendency 
is  toward  less  flare  than  has  been  the 
case  heretofore,  and  cape  collars  are 
newer  than  hoods,  but  the  double-faced 
cloth,  designed  for  the  purpose,  that  is 
light  of  weight  and  deliciously  soft  and 
warm  at  the  same  time,  is  always  used. 
As  illustrated  the  color  is  a  rich  tan, 
with  the  under  side  a  plaid  showing 
shades  of  tan  and  brown,  with  lines  of 
white  and  red,  but  Oxford  gray,  light 
gray,  brown,  dark  green  and  blue  are 
much  liked  with  varying  colors  for  the 
plaid.  The  model  shown  is  cut  with  a 
seam  down  the  center  back  of  both  the 
cape  proper  and  the  two  smaller  ones 
that  form  deep  collars.  The  neck  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  high,  flaring  collar  that 
can  be  turned  up  against  the  head  or 
rolled  over  as  preferred.  The  cape  col¬ 
lars  give  additional  warmth  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  eminently  smart, 
but  one  or  both  can  be  omitted  if 
a  plainer  style  is  preferred.  The 
front  edges  of  the  cape  are  under¬ 
faced.  The  lower  edge  and  that  of  the 
upper  cape,  collar  and  flaring  collar  are 
turned  under,  while  the  lower  cape  col¬ 
lar  is  turned  up  to  the  depth  of  the 
stitching  that  makes  the  finish.  At  the 
throat  is  a  pointed  strap  of  the  cloth, 
which  buttons  from  one  edge  of  the  col¬ 
lar  to  ihe  other  over  the  hook  and  eye 
which  keep  it  closed,  but  buttons  and 
buttonholes  can  be  arranged  as  shown 
in  the  sketch  when  desired.  To  make 
this  cape  for  a  woman  of  medium  size 
2 y2  yards  of  material  54  inches  wide 
will  be  required.  The  pattern  No.  3627 


3527  Ladies’  Golf  Gape. 

32  to  42  in.  bust. 

is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42-inch  bust  measure.  Price  of  pattern 
10  cents  from  this  office. 


Pioneer  Experiences. 

Neighborly  kindness  was  the  rule  in 
those  early  days.  It  required  a  three 
days’  journey  then  to  go  to  market  with 
a  load  of  grain  and  return,  and  hired 
men  were  almost  an  impossible  luxury 
and  expense  to  the  struggling  settler, 
who  would  have  been  at  a  loss  how  to 
leave  his  premises  to  make  these  neces¬ 
sary  trips  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  changing  works.  One  neighbor 
would  say  to  another:  “Will  you  do  my 
chores  while  I  am  gone  to  market?”  A 
ready  response  was  always  given. 
Usually  all  that  would  be  required 
would  be  to  milk  and  feed  a  couple  of 
cows,  care  for  a  colt  or  two,  and  some 
calves  and  yearlings.  It  would  be  very 
different  now,  when  those  same  farms 
carry  stock  of  all  kinds  enough  to  re¬ 
quire  the  entire  time  of  one  or  two  men 
to  take  proper  care  of  everything  during 
the  Winter  months,  when  the  marketing 
of  the  grain  was  mostly  done.  Spacious 
barns  have  taken  the  places  of  the 
cheaply-made  straw  sheds,  which  kept 
the  cattle  from  the  blizzards  of  Winter 
and  the  chilling  east  winds  of  Spring 
and  Autumn.  Grain  raising  was  then 
the  principle  business  of  the  farmer. 
Small  grain  brought  him  a  little  money, 
if  only  a  small  amount.  Wheat  then 
brought  50  cents  a  bushel,  but  as  time 
went  by  the  price  went  slowly  but  stead¬ 
ily  up  to  621/£  cents,  then  to  75,  and 
when  it  reached  $1  the  sun  of  prosperity 
seemed  about  to  shine. 

It  is  related  of  one  zealous  grain  rais¬ 
er,  that  after  returning  from  one  of  the 
lake  ports,  and  having  sold  his  load  of 
wheat  for  $1.30,  he  called  out  the  price 
in  his  sleep;  when  chaffed  about  it,  he 
explained  that  he  dreamed  that  he  met 
a  neighbor  who  asked  him  the  first 
usual  question,  after  a  trip  to  market 
had  been  made,  “What  did  you  get  for 
your  wheat,”  and  he  told  him.  One 
thing  that  helped  to  make  all  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  pioneer  life  endurable  was 
a  man’s  equality  with  his  neighbors.  A 
man  who  owned  a  section  of  land  was 
usually  not  situated  any  more  comfort¬ 
ably  than  the  one  with  40  acres.  Lack 
of  building  material  and  its  cost,  as  well 
as  the  more  imperative  work  needing  to 
be  done  first,  kept  desirable  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  background,  but  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  being  as  well  fixed  as  his  neigh¬ 
bors  helped  to  contentment. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 


Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  dare  to 
do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. — Lin¬ 
coln. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that 
our  happiness  or  unhappiness  depends 
for  more  on  the  way  we  meet  the  events 
of  life  than  on  the  nature  of  those 
events  themselves. — Humboldt. 

According  t  the  sincerity  of  our  de¬ 
sire  that  our  friends  may  be  true  and 
our  companions  wise,  and  In  proportion 
to  the  earnestness  and  discretion  with 
which  we  choose  both,  will  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  chances  of  our  happiness  and  use¬ 
fulness. — Ruskin. 


ENTERPRISE 

FOOD  CHOPPER 


Coarse 

Knife 


Medium 


Fine 


The  Enterprise  Food  Chopper  furnishes  the  house¬ 
wife  a  means  by  which  she  may  add  innumerable  appetizing  and  economical  dishes  to  her 
daily  menus.  Everything  chop-able  in  the  way  of  food  can  be  chopped  with  it,  more 
easily,  rapidly  and  perfectly  than  by  any  other  means.  It  is  ifu^railteecl  to  Cliop 
raw  meat.  It  won't  break  or  get  out  of  order;  as  easily  cleaned  almost  as  a  common 
chopping  knife.  Each  machine  is  furnished  with  four  knives,  for  chopping  fine,  medium 
or  coarse.  Insist  on  getting  the  Enterprise. 

Sold  at  all  hardware,  house  furnishing  and  department  stores. 

Illustrated  catalogue  of  household  helps  mailed  free.  Send 
four  cents  for  the  “ Enterprising  Housekeeper  "—“MO  recipes. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  PA.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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Rural  Recipes. 

To  civilize  the  Philippines, 

At  least  to  nobly  try, 

Let's  hasten  to  those  warlike  scenes 
With  stacks  of  pumpkin  pie. 

—Chicago  Record. 

Clam  Gumbo. — In  one  large  table¬ 
spoonful  of  lard  fry  one  finely-chopped 
onion,  add  one  cupful  of  chopped  cooked 
ham,  one  tablespoonful  of  chopped  green 
pepper,  four  tomatoes,  skinned  and  cut 
in  pieces,  one  pint  of  okra,  stemmed  and 
sliced,  one  scant  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
one  quart  of  water  or  broth.  Simmer  for 
an  hour,  add  one  dozen  finely  chopped 
clams,  simmer  15  minutes,  and  serve. 

Chile  Con  Carne. — This  is  a  Mexican 
dish,  but  we  do  not  use  such  a  tropical 
allowance  of  pepper  as  our  Mexican 
friends.  Use  any  left-over  cold  fresh 
meat  cut  into  dice;  to  one  pint  of  meat 
add  one  teaspoonful  of  onion  juice,  a 
half-teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  marjoram;  heat  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  into  it  sift 
one  and  a  half  teaspoonfuls  of  flour; 
when  it  bubbles  pour  in  one  coffeecupful 
of  stock,  one  saltspoonful  of  salt  and  the 
meat;  let  all  cook,  and  lastly  cut  in 
rings  and  add  a  fresh  red  pepper;  sim¬ 
mer  for  10  minutes  and  serve. 

One  of  our  friends,  whose  name  has 
unfortunately  been  lost,  sends  us  the 
following  tested  recipes,  which  are  fa¬ 
vorites  in  her  family: 

Baked  Eggs. — One  large  cupful  of 
milk,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  butter  (or 
more  if  wished),  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  one  teaspoonful  of  flour,  made 
smooth  with  a  little  extra  milk.  Boil 
about  three  minutes  and  pour  in  heated 
dish,  then  break  in  five  fresh  eggs  and 
put  in  hot  oven  and  bake  until  whites 
of  eggs  are  set. 

Grape  Catsup. — Seven  pounds  of 
grapes  put  in  kettle  with  two  cupfuls  of 
water;  when  boiled  soft  press  through 
a  sieve,  return  to  kettle,  and  add  three 
pounds  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  good  vine¬ 
gar,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  one 
of  cloves,  a  very  little  salt.  Boil  to 
right  consistency. 

Chocolate  Pie. — Mix  one  square  of 
chocolate  with  two-thirds  cupful  of 
sugar,  then  add  slowly  1  y2  cupful  of 
boiling  milk,  and  then  yolks  of  two  eggs 
well  beaten  and  simmer  a  few  minutes, 
Flavor  with  vanilla,  and  fill  pie  with  it. 
Frost  with  the  whites  of  the  two  eggs. 
Set  in  the  oven  a  minute,  and  eat  when 
fully  cold. 

Eggs  Poached  in  Tomato  Sauce. — Put 
into  the  frying  pan  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour;  heat 
until  frothy;  stir  into  it  IV2  teacupful 
of  tomato  (which  has  been  peeled  and 
chopped  fine  and  heated)  and  then  strain 
into  the  frying  pan  a  dash  of  cayenne 
pepper  and  a  heaping  saltspoonful  of 
salt;  cook  until  creamy,  and  drop  in 
four  eggs,  baste  often,  and  when  whites 
are  set  remove  and  put  each  egg  on  a 
quarter  of  a  slice  of  buttered  toast  and 
pour  sauce  around  them. 

Braised  Goose. — A  green  goose,  roast¬ 
ed,  is  a  Michaelmas  dish,  and  old-fash¬ 
ioned  English  people  still  serve  it  on 
September  2b,  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael 
and  All  Angels.  Braised  goose  is  su¬ 
perior  to  a  roast,  in  the  taste  of  many, 
the  bird  acquiring  flavor  from  the  vege¬ 
tables  with  it.  The  oven  is  the  place 
for  the  cooking,  and  a  porcelain-lined 
iron  pot  or  earthen  cooking  crock 
(either  having  a  tight-fitting  cover) 
gives  the  best  results.  Prepare  the  goose 
as  for  roasting,  but  do  not  stuff.  In  the 
baking  dish  put  a  layer  of  chopped  or 
sliced  onions,  celery,  turnips,  carrots 
and  two  apples.  Sprinkle  with  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  one  of  powdered  sage 
and  six  shakes  of  pepper.  Lay  the  goose 
upon  them,  pour  over  it  two  cupfuls  of 
boiling  water,  dredge  with  salt,  pepper, 
powdered  sage  and  flour.  Cover  closely 
and  cook  slowly  for  at  least  four  hours 
(allow  25  minutes  to  the  pound).  Turn 
the  goose  every  two  hours.  Add  more 
water  if  necessary.  Less  time  is  re¬ 
quired  if  a  roaster  is  used.  When  ten¬ 
der,  remove  the  goose.  Rub  the  vege¬ 


tables  and  gravy  through  a  colander,  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fire  and  stir  in  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  browned  flour.  Boil  up  once  and 
serve  in  a  boat.  Garnish  the  goose  with 
parsley. 

Squab  Pie. — This  is  a  dish  popular  as 
a  family  standby  in  Devonshire  or  Corn¬ 
wall,  being  served  cither  hot  or  Gold. 
Take  two  pounds  of  lean  pork  and  Gut 
it  into  small  slices.  Dust  liberally  with 
salt,  pepper  and  powdered  sage,  and  then 
reserve  on  a  plate.  Take  one  pound  of 
streaky  bacon,  which  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  lightly  boiled,  free  it  from  rind, 
and  cut  it  into  slices  about  half  the  size 
of  the  pork.  Have  ready  a  dozen  large 
apples — not  those  of  a  sour  variety — 
peeled  and  cored.  Cut  these  into  rather 
thick  slices,  dust  very  lightly  with 
coarse  brown  sugar,  and  add  them  to 
the  other  ingredients.  Have  ready  also 
about  two  pounds  of  plainly-made  short 
paste — some  people,  indeed,  use  suer 
paste,  but  this  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
individual  taste.  Next,  take  a  perfectly 
clean  oval  tin  mold,  about  two  inches 
deep,  line  it  with  the  paste;  mix  all  the 
ingredients,  apples,  pork,  bacon,  etc., 
well  together,  and  then  fill  up  the  mold; 
pour  in  a  little — a  very  little — good 
brown  gravy;  roll  out  sufficient  paste  to 
cover  the  pie,  ornamenting  the  top  in 
the  usual  way  or  leaving  it  plain,  as  you 
think  best,  brush  over  lightly  with  yolk 
of  egg,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  for 
about  two  hours  or  two  hours  and  a 
quarter.  Serve  either  hot  or  cold  at  dis¬ 
cretion.  Note  that  the  gravy  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  must  be  thin,  not  thick  on  any 
account. 


The  Lost  Art  of  Leisure. 

The  demands  made  upon  the  house¬ 
mother  are  so  many,  the  pressure  of 
hurry  and  worry  so  constant  and  so  in¬ 
tense,  that  she  is  often  denied  all  the 
grace  of  leisure,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Deaconess  Advocate.  If  home-keepers 
would  elect  to  have  less  meat  and  more 
merry-making  and  mothering;  less  tuck¬ 
ing  and  more  truth;  less  ruffling  and 
more  rollicking;  less  fretting  and  more 
fruit;  less  salad  and  satin,  and  more  solid 
comfort,  then  would  the  lost  art  of  lei¬ 
sure  return.  In  a  plain  parsonage,  re¬ 
cently  visited,  this  blessed  change  of 
standards  of  values  was  very  apparent. 
The  first  impression  which  the  rooms 
gave  was  a  restful  sense  of  clear  space, 
with  room  to  move  freely.  The  house 
was  not  large  or  lofty,  but  was  given 
this  appearance  by  the  absence  of  those 
thousand  and  one  small  articles  of  fur¬ 
niture  which  do  not  furnish.  But  there 
was  no  bareness;  on  the  walls  a  few 
copies  of  the  best  pictures  had  plenty 
of  space,  and  flowers  bloomed  every¬ 
where. 

At  first  the  children  seemed  dressed 
like  others,  only  more  plainly.  The 
girls  wore  gowns  and  underskirts  of 
seersucker,  in  pretty  colors,  striped  with 
white,  but  no  tucks  or  ruffles.  The  boys 
and  the  baby  were  dressed  in  handsome 
outing  flannels.  These  goods  need  no 
ironing,  save  a  little  pressing  into  shape 
of  bands  and  collars.  At  the  dining 
table,  flowers  abounded.  The  linen  was 
a  delight,  snowy  white,  thicK  and  glossy. 
A  gift,  as  chance  revealed,  from  a  grate¬ 
ful  parishioner.  No  silver  appeared 
save  knives,  forks  and  spoons  of  plain 
patterns.  The  china  and  glass,  while 
not  fragile,  were  graceful  and  easy  to 
care  for. 

The  dinner,  which  seemed  to  have 
cooked  itself,  was  as  follows:  A  clear 
soup;  an  old-fashioned  chicken-pie; 
baked  potatoes;  brown  bread  and  but¬ 
ter.  The  dessert  was  of  fresh,  ripe  fruit; 
also  sweet  apples,  which  had  been  baked 
until  each  glowed  transparent  in  the 
amber  sweetness  of  its  surrounding 
jelly.  Whipped  cream  was  served  with 
these  and  with  the  fragrant  coffee  for 
the  guest.  When  we  were  alone,  and  a 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


brother  and  sister  were  merrily  waving 
dishtowels  over  the  white  oilcloth  that 
covered  the  kitchen  table,  I  ventured  to 
say  to  the  house-mother,  ‘‘You  are  not 
hurried,  I  do  not  seem  to  be  keeping  you 
from  any  work,  and  yet  you  do  all  the 
work  for  this  large  family.  Please  tell 
me  your  secret.” 

She  laughed — she  had  a  laugh  that  did 
one  good,  one  of  those  laughs  that  so 
rarely  last  beyond  girlhood.  “If  I  have 
any  secret,  it  must  be  in  choosing  what 
to  give  up  and  go  without.  We  live 
simply,  as  you  see,  and  the  children  are 
taught  to  help.  I  plan  so  as  to  make 
my  work  go  as  far  as  possible,  and  a 
part  of  each  day  I  usually  work  hard. 
But  I  am  not  hurried  or  worried,  while 
we  are  well;  I  think  it  would  be  wrong. 
And  we  have  very  little  illness.  You 
observe  we  eat  no  pickles,  nor  pies,  nor 
cakes,  and  I  cook  for  several  days  at  a 
time  when  I  can.  The  ice  chest  (which 
the  boys  purify  daily),  and  the  gas  stove 
explain  the  dinner.  The  soup  was  left 
from  dinner  day  before  yesterday.  The 
chicken  was  prepared  ready  for  the  pie 
yesterday,  and  gravy  made.  The  boys 
lighted  the  oven  and  baked  the  potatoes 
and,  while  the  girls  were  laying  the 
table,  I  stirred  up  the  chicken  pie-crust, 
patted  it  into  place  with  a  spoon  (for 
I  like  to  save  handling  the  bread-board 
and  rolling-pin),  put  the  pie  in  the  oven, 
heated  the  soup  in  a  porcelain  kettle, 
warmed  the  gravy,  dished  the  potatoes 
and  there  we  were.  Our  cooking  is  done 
for  to-day,  and  there  are  no  pots  and 
kettles  to  wash.  For  supper  we  will 
have  more  baked  apples,  bread  and 
milk.”  And  that  is  all  we  had,  a  most 
delicious  supper!  “I  feel,”  said  the  hos¬ 
tess,  “that  I  am  of  more  use  to  my  fam¬ 
ily  than  rich  food  or  fine  clothing  could 
be,  and  I  am  absolutely  freed  from  the 
dictates  of  fashion  as  to  how  we  shall  be 
fed,  or  wherewithal  we  shall  be  clothed.” 


“  FAMOUS  MAB.YLAXD  ”  MDOLIX,  $1.75. 

This  Mandolin  has  7 
walnut  and  maple  ribs, 
inlaid  between, rosewood 
finger  board,  and  all  the 
latest  improvements.  Our 
Price  $1.75.  Retail  Price  $3  50  We  sell  every¬ 
thing  in  Musical  Instruments  from  a  Jews  harp 
to  a  Piano  at  wholesale  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Our  IJig  Catalogue  No.  99  quotes  over  150  000 
bargains  like  the  above  and  saves  you  from  25 
to  75  $  on  Everything  to  Hat,  Use  and  Wear— it 
has  over  13000  different  illustrations  and  each 
copy  costs  $1.25  to  print  and  mail  For  10c.  we 
will  send  th  s  book  to  you  and  you  deduct  these 
ioc.  from  your  first  order  of  $1.  Addiessthis  way 
JULIUS  HINES  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md.  Dept  320 


Farmers’  Boys 
and  Girls 


enabled 
to  support 
themselves 
while 
learning 


Young  men  or  women  obliged  to  earn  their  own  llv-^ 
ing  »r«  not  debarred  from  &  successful  career  because 
they  have  not  the  time  or  means  to  attend  college.  By 
our  method  of  education  by  mail  they  can  qualify  at 
home, 1 11  spare  time,  at  small  coat,  for  position*  in  which 
they  earn  good  salaries  from  the.  start,  ami  advance. 

A  few  months’  study  with  u*  will  qualify  young 
men  for  salaried  positions  in  machine  works  or  eh  0 
trloal  manufactories,  or  with  architects.  Here  they 
can  combine  study  with  work,  and  advance. 

Those  who  desire  to  cuter  upon  business  lift*,  can 
qualify,  through  our  instruction,  for  good  positions  as 
book-keepers  or  stenographers. 

Through  Thin  1*1011 

'  Draftsmen, 

1  Electricians, 

.  Surveyors. 

FA1UIKKS’  I)  ...  n  ( Stenograph  vs, 

U.K..S  HaveBecomei^-r"’ 

Write,  suitinK  subject  In  which  interemed. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools, 

Box  1510,  Scranton,  J*a. 


FAILTIKRS1 
BOYS 


Have  Become!! 
Have  Become!! 


Elgin  Watches 

are  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  in  various  sizes 
and  styles,  at  prices  to  suit.  Send  for  free  booklet 
to  the  ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


With  the  Procession. 


COE’S 


ECZEMA  CURE,  91.  Large  sample 
mailed  free.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 


We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  In  thoughts, 
not  breaths; 

In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs;  he 

most  lives, 

Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts 
the  best.  — P.  J.  Bailey. 

The  greatest  of  faults,  I  should  say, 
is  to  be  conscious  of  none. — Carlyle. 

Magnanimity  is  sufficiently  defined  by 
its  name,  yet  we  may  say  of  it,  that  it 
is  the  good  sense  of  pride,  and  the  no¬ 
blest  way  of  acquiring  applause. — Roche¬ 
foucauld. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  novelty  that 
where  anything  pleases  it  becomes  doub¬ 
ly  attractive  if  new,  but  if  it  displeases 
it  is  doubly  displeasing  on  that  very  ac¬ 
count. — Hume. 

The  sure  foundations  of  the  State  are 
laid  in  knowledge,  not  in  ignorance,  and 
every  sneer  at  education,  at  culture  and 
at  book  learning,  which  is  the  recorded 
experience  of  mankind,  is  the  dema¬ 
gogue’s  sneer  at  intelligent  liberty,  in¬ 
viting  degeneracy  and  ruin. — G.  W.  Cur¬ 
tis. 


All  cases  of  DEAFNESS  or  HARD-HEARINC 

are  nowCCRABLE  by  our  new  invention;  only  those  born 
deaf  are  incurable.  HEAD  NOISES  CEASE  ISSKDI ATKLY. 
Describe  your  case.  Examination  and  advice  free. 
You  can  cure  yourself  at  home  at  a  nominal  cost. 

International  Aural  Clinic,  cHicieo. 


t\ R00  A  RAY  FASY  for  all  willing  to  worn; 

yv — H  UH  1  LHO  I  Gold,  Silver,  Nickel,  ilcUil 

Plating.  At  home  or  traveliug,  taking 
orders,  using  and  selling  Prof.  Gray’s 
Machines.  Plates  Watches,  Jewelry, 
Tableware,  Bicycles  and  all  metal  goods. 
No  experience.  Heavy  plate.  Modern 
methods.  We  do  plating,  manufacture 
outfits,  all  sites.  Guaranteed.  Only  out¬ 
fits  complete,  all  tools,  lathes,  materials, 
~tc.,  ready  for  work.  We  teach  you 
the  art,  furnish  secrets  and  formulas 
PsmDhler,  samples,  ete.,  FREE, 
Work*,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


SAVE 


ONE-HALF  YOUR 
We  Tell  You  How. 

Bochtster  Radiator  Co.  27  Furnace  St.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


FUEL 


Dietz  Nos,  30  &  60  Search  Lights, 

These  Lamps  are  just  right  for  lighting  the 
inside  of  large  barns  or  cattle  sheds.  One  lamp 
will  thoroughly  light  up  a  long  row  of  animals. 

The  lamps  are  strongly  made,  perfectly  safe 
and  very  economical  to  use.  They  burn  kerosene 
(coal  oil),  and  very  little  of  it  considering  the  fine 
light  they  give .  T o  introduce,  we  offer  to  send  one 
of  either  size,  freight  prepaid,  at  a  reduced  price. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

R.  E.  Dietz  Company, 

87  Laight  Street,  Established  1810,  New  York. 


BALL  BAND  Ru°bb.7  BOOTS 


Keep  In  the  Warmth-Keep  out  the  Wet 

The  Ball  Hand  trade  mark  on  wool  and  rubber  boots  is  a  guarantee  of 
superior  quality.  They  fjive  more  comfort  and  longer  service  than  any  other 
make.  The  Ball  Band  is  the  only  All-knit  wool  boot  and  the  rubbers  are 
made  from  the  highest  grade  rubber — not  the  product  of  a  Trust. 

Insist  on  getting  the  Ball  Band  goods  from  your  dealer  and 
you  are  sure  of  the  best.  Made  by 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
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MARKETS. 

REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

BEANS.— Trade  is  not  heavy,  though 
some  jobbing  in  marrows  is  reported. 
There  are  a  number  of  export  orders  for 
Red  kidney.  White  kidney  are  scarce. 

BUTTER.— Extras  have  advanced  one 
cent  since  last  report.  Arrivals  are  light, 
and  this  fact,  together  with  the  cooler 
weather,  makes  the  market  very  firm.  On 
lower  grades,  however,  the  conditions  are 
'  different,  and  it  is  hard  to  dispose  of 
much  of  the  ordinary  stock.  Factory  but¬ 
ter  is  very  dull.  At  present  there  is  little 
demand  for  it  either  for  export  or  home 
use. 

EGGS  of  all  grades  are  higher.  Fresh 
collections  good  enough  for  fancy  trade 
are  particularly  scarce.  Holders  of  re¬ 
frigerator  goods  are  firm  in  their  ideas, 
but  no  large  deals  in  this  stock  are  re¬ 
ported  at  the  advanced  price.  Unless  re¬ 
ceipts  increase  largely  another  advance  is 
likely,  though  dealers  are  reluctant  to 
force  prices  up  to  a  point  that  will  ma¬ 
terially  lessen  trade. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  the  week 
ending  November  8  were  12,266  cattle,  224 
cows,  5,466  calves,  44,858  sheep,  and  30,114 
hogs.  Native  steers  sold  at  $4.25  to  $5.60; 
oxen  and  stags,  $2.25  to  $3.30;  bulls,  $2.25  to 
$3.75,  and  cows,  $1.45  to  $3.50.  Milch  cows 
brought  $35  to  $50.  Veal  calves  brought  $3 
to  $8.50;  grassers,  $3  to  $3.50,  and  yearlings, 
$2.75.  Sheep  sold  slowly  at  $2.25  to  $4,  and 
lambs,  $5  to  $5.95.  Light  State  hogs  brought 
$5.35.  _ 

The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  November  10,  1900. 

.  BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bu..  —  @2  40 

Marrow,  common  to  good . 2  10  @2  35 

Medium,  choice  . 2  20  @  — 

Pea,  choice  . 2  00  @2  05 

Pea,  common  to  good . 1  90  @1  95 

Red  kidney,  1900,  choice .  —  @ 2  40 

Red  kidney,  1899,  choice .  —  @2  25 

Red  kidney,  com.  to  good . 2  00  @2  20 

White  kidney,  choice,  19U0 . 2  50  @  — 

Yellow  eye,  choice . .  —  @2  35 

Black  T.  S.,  choice..... .  —  @1  85 

Lima,  California  . .  —  @3  55 

Green  peas,  bbls.,  bu .  —  @125 

Bags,  bushel  . 1  20  @1  22% 

Scotch,  bbl.,  bu .  —  @1  30 

Scotch,  bags,  bu . 1  2o  @1  27% 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  .  —  @  23% 

Firsts  .  21  @  22% 

Seconds  .  19  @  20% 

Lower  grades  .  16  @ 

June,  extra  .  21  @  21/2 

June,  seconds  to  firsts .  18  @  20% 

State  dairy,  half-firkins,  extra..  21  @  21% 

Half-firkins,  first  .  19  @  ?? 

Welsh  tubs,  fancy .  20%@  21 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts .  19  @  20 

Thirds  to  seconds .  15  @  1® 

Firkins  .  17  @  19 

West.,  imitation  creamery,  best.  17  @  19 

Lower  grades  .  14%@  lot 

West.,  factory,  June  pack,  fey.  15%@ 

Held,  fair  to  good .  14  @ 

Fresh,  finest  .  —  @ 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Renovated  butter,  fancy . 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS,  LOSS  OFF. 

Fenna  &  State,  prime,  per  doz. 

W’n,  reg.  packing,  best . 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penna.,  prime  to  ch’ce. 

Held  and  mixed  . 

West.,  candled,  selected,  fancy. 

Good  to  prime . 

Poor  to  fair . 

W'n,  dirties,  candl’d,  30-doz.  cs.4 

Uncandled,  30-doz.  case . 3 

W’n,  checks,  30-doz.  case . 3 

Western  refrig’ r,  early  packed, 

choice,  storage  paid . 

Early  packed,  prime . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common  . 

Dirties,  pr.,  per  case . 4 

Dirties,  com.,  per  case . 3 

Limed,  Western,  fancy . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 


nearby, 

box.... 


bbl. 


Pears,  com.  kinds, 

Bartlett,  Boston, 

Seckel,  box  . 

Buerre  Bose,  bbl... 

Keiffer,  bbl . 

Lawrence,  bbl . 

Apples,  common,  bbl. 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

Greening,  bbl . 

Pound,  sweets,  bbls 

Snow,  bbl . 

King,  d.  h.,  bbl . 

Ben  Davis,  bbl . 

Grapes,  W.  N.  Y.,  Del.,  small 

ho  qlrpt  ..........  .••#••••••  10 

Niagara,  'small  basket .........  7 

W.  N.  Y.,  Concord,  small  bskt.  7 

Catawba,  small  basket .  9 

Bulk  stock,  Del.,  100  lb . 2  00 

Niagara,  100  lb . 

Clinton,  100  lb . 

Catawba,  100  lb..... ..•••••• 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl 

Crate  . 

Jersey,  bbl . 

Jersey,  crate  —  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Quinces,  State,  Apple,  bbl.. 

FEED. 

Spring  bran,  100-lb.  sacks . 16  60gl7  00 

"Winter  bran,  bulk . lb  Dddcpio  uu 

Spring  middl’gs,  200-lb.  sacks.. 16  00@19  50 

Red  Dog,  to  arrive . 18  50@1S  u> 

Oil  mpal  . ....•••••••••••• 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 27  00@  — 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  elevator .  77%@  — 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth .  ' 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth .  88%@  — 


@1  00 
@3  50 
@3  50 
@3  00 
@2  00 
@2  00 
@1  25 
@2  00 
@2  25 
@2  25 
@3  50 
@3  50 
@2  50 

@  15 
@  12 
@  10 
@  10 
@2  50 
@1  50 
@2  50 
@1  50 
@7  00 
@2  25 
@5  50 
@1  85 
@2  00 


Corn,  No.  2,  white .  46%@  — 

No.  2,  yellow .  47  @  — 

Oats,  No.  2,  white,  in  elevator..  28  @  — 
Rye,  No.  2,  W’n,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf...  54  @  — 
State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  track..  52  @  53 
Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y...  42  @  46 
Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  52  @  62 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 

Hay,  No.  1 .  87%@  90 

No.  2  .  80  @  85 

No.  3  .  72%@  75 

Clover  . .  60  @  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  70  @  80 

Straw,  rye,  long .  75  @  85 

Oat  .  40  @  45 

HONEY. 

State,  Clover,  white,  fancy,  lb. 

Clover,  white,  fair  to  good — 

Buckwheat,  per  lb . 

California,  strained,  per  lb . 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon... 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  1900,  choice... 

1900,  prime  . 

1900,  medium  . 

Iggg  . 

Pacific  Coast,  19K>0,  choice . 

1900,  prime  . 

1900,  medium  . 

1899  . 


15  @  16 
12  @  14 
10  @  — 
7%@  - 
70  @  75 


20  @  22 
17%@  19 
16  @  1. ' 
11  @  15 
19  @  21 
17  @  1 
15%@  17 
11  @  15 


FRUITS— EVAPORATED. 

Apples,  prime  .  4%@  5 

Low  grades  .  4  @  4% 

Chops  . 1  20  @1  30 

Waste  . 1  05  @1  10 

Sun-dried,  quarters  .  3  @  4 

Sun-dried,  sliced  .  3%@  4% 

Apricots,  boxes,  lb .  8%@  15 

Bags,  lb .  7%@  12 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  boxes.  7  @  10 

Bags  .  6%@  9 

Peeled,  per  lb .  13  @  18 

Pears,  California,  per  lb .  6  @  10 

Raspberries,  per  lb .  19  @  19% 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  choiee,  5%  to  6  doz.  to 

case,  per  case . 1  00  @1  <5 

Cucumbers,  choice,  per  doz .  75  @1  00 

Tomatoes,  choice,  per  lb .  —  @  20 

NUTS. 

Hickory  nuts,  new,  per  bu . .’.3  00  @3  50 

Old,  per  bu . 1  00  @1  50 

Chestnuts,  northern,  per  bu....3  00  @4  25 
Southern,  per  bu . 1  75  @3  00 

POTATOES. 

L.  I.,  prime,  in  bulk,  bbl . 1  50  @1  75 

State  &  Western,  round,  180  lb.1  37  @1  62 

Round,  sack  . 1  25  @1  50 

Long,  180  lb . 1  12  @1  37 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  bbl . 1  12  @1  37 

Giants,  in  bulk,  bbl . 1  00  @1  12 

Sweets,  Vineland, cloth-top,  bbl.l  50  @2  50 
Other  Jersey,  cloth-top,  bbl.. 1  25  @175 

Southern,  bbl . 1  12  @1  25 

Red,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 


VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  L.  I.,  100  bchs . 

Cucumbers,  barrels  . 

Fla.,  crate  . . 


15 
14% 

—  @  14 

13  @  131/2 
18%@  19 


—  @  25 

—  @  24 

24  @  25 
17  @  19 
22%  @  23 
20%  @  21% 
19  @  20 
35  @4  50 
90  @4  20 
30  @3  75 

-  @  17% 
16%@  17 
15%@  16 

14  @  15 
00  @4  20 

15  @3  60 

-  @  17 


Orange  Co.,  red,  bag. 


Squash,  marrow,  bbl. 


N.  C.  &  Charleston,  bskt . 

Virginia,  green,  basket . 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  bbl... 


Peppers,  bbl. 
Celery  . 


Jersey,  flat,  bag. 


Unwashed,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  L.  I.,  bbl . 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  bbl. 


Pumpkins,  bbl . 

Parsnips,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  100. 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  dry-picked, 
average  best  . 


en,  scalded,  fancy . 


8%@  9 

S%@  9 

— 

@  5 

8 

@  9 

50 

@  65 

1  00 

@1  37 

15 

@  20 

75 

@1  00 

3  00 

@7  00 

50 

@1  50 

3  00 

@4  00 

1  25 

@1  50 

1  25 

@1  62 

1  50 

@3  00 

1  00 

@1  37 

1  00 

@1  25 

,1  25 

@1  50 

,1  25 

@1  50 

3  00 

@3  50 

50 

@  75 

,1  00 

@1  25 

25 

@1  00 

,  25 

@  75 

,  25 

@1  00 

,  60 

@  75 

75 

@  SO 

,  25 

@  75 

,  25 

@1  00 

,  10 

@  40 

.1  00 

@3  00 

,1  00 

@1  50 

,  50 

@1  00 

,  75 

@1  00 

.  50 

@  75 

.  50 

@1  00 

.  50 

@2  50 

4 

@  8 

.  50 

@  60 

50 

@  75 

,2  00 

@3  50 

.1  00 

@2  50 

D. 

!  io 

@  11 

.  9 

@  10 

.  6 

@  8 

.  9 

@  10 

16 

@  18 

.  12 

@  13 

_ 

@  11 

.  10 

@  10% 

.  10 

@  10% 

» 

@  1 

9 

@  10 


Grassers,  large  .  5  @  6 

Do,  small  .  5  @  7 

Buttermilks  .  6  @  7 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  within  26-cent 
freight  zone,  three  cents  per  quart. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Last  week  one  of  our  correspondents 
spoke  of  mixing  onions  with  green  bone 
for  his  hens.  A  green  bone  and  vegetable 
cutter  is  a  necessity  in  any  poultry  yard. 
Humphrey  &  Sons,  Box  39,  Joliet,  Ill., 
make  a  good  one.  Send  for  free  catalogue, 
which  contains  an  egg  record  sheet  for 
each  month. 

F.  W.  Bird  &  Son,  of  East  Walpole, 
Mass.,  say  that  the  paint  which  they 
recommend  for  use  on  Neponset  and  Paroid 
roofing  is  Parine  paint.  This  is  a  black 
asphalt  paint  and  will  not  injure  in  any 
way  the  roofing.  They  made  Parine  simply 
to  have  a  paint  which  they  could  recom¬ 
mend  with  a  certainty. 

To  keep  the  feet  warm  and  dry  in  Win¬ 
ter  is  essential  to  good  health.  Leather 
boots,  even  when  they  do  keep  out  the 
water,  are  cold,  and  the  regular  rubber 
boot  is  unhealthful  if  worn  continuously. 
A  very  good  substitute  for  both  is  the 
Bull  Band  all-knit  wrool  boot  and  rubbers, 
made  by  the  Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg. 
Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
them,  and  if  he  does  not  keep  them  write 
the  manufacturer. 

When  the  writer  was  a  boy  on  the  farm, 
one  of  the  duties  was  to  hold  the  lantern 
while  an  older  member  of  the  family  gave 
the  cattle  an  extra  feeding  just  before  bed¬ 
time.  We  know  of  many  barns  having 
been  burned  through  defective  lanterns. 
The  Dietz  lantern  is  the  standard  every¬ 
where,  and  it  is  poor  economy  to  buy  any 
other.  A  postal  card  will  bring  you  an  in¬ 
teresting  pocket  catalogue.  Address  R.  E. 
Dietz  Co.,  87  Laight  St.,  New’  York. 

There  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  find 
a  gun  necessary  on  the  farm.  A  man  may 
possibly  feel  that  he  can  keep  a  scrub 
cow,  sheep  or  dog  and  still  be  classed  as  a 
good  citizen,  but  any  man  who  keeps  a 
scrub  gun  is  a  dangerous  citizen.  No 
doubt  about  that.  It  never  pays  to  take 
any  risks  with  powder  and  lead.  If  you 
must  have  a  gun  get  a  Winchester  and  use 
the  shells  prepared  by  the  Winchester 
Arms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  Then  if 
your  aim  is  true  the  target  will  suffer. 

Hundreds  of  young  people  on  the  farm 
are  going  to  have  an  hour  or  two  of  spare 
time  every  day  during  the  Winter.  This 
time  can  be  frittered  away  so  that  they 
will  have  nothing  useful  to  show  for  it 
when  Spring  comes;  or,  by  doing  definite 
work  in  some  one  line,  a  surprising  amount 
may  be  accomplished.  The  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  Box  1510,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  offer  great  inducements  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  cost  to  those  who  wish  to  use  their 
spare  time  to  advantage.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logues  and  full  particulars  in  regard  to 
this  system  of  instruction  by  mail,  stating 
what  line  of  study  you  would  like  to  take 
up. 

A  CURE  FOR  ASTHMA. 

Asthma  suffers  need  no  longer  leave  home  and 
business  in  order  to  be  cured.  Nature  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  vegetable  remedy  that  w’ill  permanently 
cure  Asthma  and  all  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 
bronchial  tubes.  Having  tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases  (  with  a 
record  of  90  per  cent,  permanently  cured),  and 
desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send 
free  of  charge  to  all  sufferers  from  Asthma,  Con¬ 
sumption,  Catarrh,  Bronchiiis  and  nervous  dis¬ 
eases,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  English, 
with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent 
by  mail.  Address  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper, 
W.  A.  Noyes,  847 Powers’ Block,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


-MAchine 


For  full  information  about 
this,  also,  best  Horse-power, 
Thiesher,  Clover-liulier,  Bog- 
power,  IlyeTliresher  and  Bind¬ 
er,  Fanuing-miil,  Feed-mill, 
Drag-saw,  I.and-roller,  Steam- 
engine,  Ensilage  and  fodder- 
'Jr"  cutter,  Shredder,  Iioot-eutler, 
_  Corn-sneller  and  Round-silo, 
Address,  CEO. D. HARDER,  M’f’r.Cobleskill.  N.Y. 
Ipmease  tell  what  you  wish  to  purchase. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


A  Poultry  man  of  18  years  experience 

in  all  branches  (Ducks  a  specialty),  is  open  for 
engagement.  Married.  Address 

COMPETENT,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Faim  Managers,  Dairymen,  Butter- 
makers.  etc.,  always  on  hand.  No  charges  to  employ- 
s.  Write  us.  Rural  Science  Agency.  Durham.  N.  H. 


Greenhouses  for  Sale.— Plot  100x142 

feet;  three  new  greenhouses;  small  dwelling  house; 
near  trolley;  45  minutes  from  New  York:  small  price 
W1NN1NGTON.  215  E.  17th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Executor’s  auction  sale  of  Farms,  Coal 

Lands,  Stock,  Ac.,  near  Richmond, Va.,  on  December  3 
and  6.  For  paitlculars  apply  to 

A.  L.  ADAMSON,  Manchester,  Va. 


For  Sale 


—A  fine  farm  of  200  acres 
.  sixty  of  it  timber.  Good 

land;  new  buildings.  $30  per  acre.  Address 

ALEX.  FARSON.  Keith,  Noble  County,  Ohio. 


Six  Valuable  Farms  for  Sale. 

From  100  to  600  acres.  Quality  of  land  unsurpassed; 
splendidly  located  near  R.  Ii.,  steamboats  and  Tangin 
and  Pocomoke  Sound  and  Chesapeake  Bay;  climate 
mild  and  healthy.  Fish,  oysters  and  game  plentiful. 
Best  home  market  for  what  you  have  to  sell.  For 
maps,  description,  price,  Ac.,  address 
WM.S.  RICHARDSON.  Marion  Sta.,  Somerset  Co..  Md 


FOB  SALE 


Vineyard  And  Fruit  Farm 
overlooking  the  Mississippi 
River,  one  mlie  from  city  of 
20,000  population,  154  acres.  115 
in  bearing  fruit.  Fine  wine  cellar,  three  stories  deep 
in  solid  rock:  20,000  gabons  wine  now  in  cellars. 
Brick  house,  elegant  summer  cottage  and  two  barns. 
For  profitable  and  delightful  home  or  investment. 
Dart  trade  if  desired.  Full  description,  price  and 
terms  on  request.  Address. 

Lock  Box  526,  Bloomington,  III. 

GLENN  RANCH, 

Glenn  Couniy,  California, 

FOR  SALE  IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of  the 
late  Dr  Gienn,  "the  wheat  king,’  has  been  surveyed 
anu  subdivided  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  an  j  sized  gov¬ 
ernment  subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices,  and 
Id  no  case,  ii  is  believed,  exceeding  w  hat  it  is  assessed 
for  Count  and  State  taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  of  40  000  acies  runs  up  and  down 
the  western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River  for  15 
miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked 
an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  irrigation  is  required 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by  pro¬ 
posed  purchasers  is  invited  Parties  desiring  to  look 
at  the  land  should  go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  furtuer  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing  the 
subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre  address  personally 
or  by  letter. 

F.  C.  XjUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  of  Chico,  Butte  county,  California. 


1200 


Ferrets  for  sale.  Small,  medium  and  large  size. 
Some  trained.  N.  A.  Knapp.  Rochester.  Ohio. 


UflllTPQ  yunnv  Fnriiurn,  Agents,  take  orderefor 
Win  I  Cn  VfUniVi  my  Seeds  at  home.  Make  bigmoney. 
Get  yourown  Beeds  free.  New  plan,  quick  sales,  fine  outdt.  Write 

to-day.  Frank  H.  Battles,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WATCH  CHARM  TREE  in  good  Fanning  Mills 

will  receive  a  nice  watch  charm  by  sending  4c.  t  tamps 
to  JOHNSON  &  FIELD  M  F  G.  CO.,  Racine,  Wis 


Oldest  Commission  House  in  New  York 

Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Pork,  Poultry,  Dressed  Calves, 
Game.  etc.  E.  B.  Woodward,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


Est. 

1838. 


OlO.  P  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO,. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  «f 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaehes,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  *  38  Little  13th  St.,  New  York. 

POULTRY  SHIPPERS.-®! 

Now  Is  the  time  to  make  preparations  for  the 
dressing,  packing  and  handling  of  your  shipments. 
We  make  a  specialty  during  the  Winter  months  of 
haunting  Poultry,  having  a  very  extensive  trade. 
Write  us  for  for  any  information  you  may  wish  re¬ 
garding  dressing,  packing,  etc.,  and  we  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  ail  inquiries.  Returns  made  on 
sale  of  each  shipment. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 

ARMER’S  FORGE 

The  h  diest  thing  a  man  can  have  on 
his  farm.  With  our  ball  bearing  forge 
yon  can  make  all  your  repairs  and  save  time 
and  blacksmith  bills.  We  pay  the  freight  | 
end  give  a  combined  anvil  and  vise  CDC  C 
Send  at  once  for  free  catalogue.  I  II C 
Forges  sold  last  year  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

C.  It.  llarper  Mlg.  Co.,  Box  24C,Mur»halltown,lowiu 
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Other  Western  Spring  chicken 

scalded,  large  . 

Western  Spring  chicken,  md. 

weights  .  9%@  10 

Southern  Spring  chickens,  aver- 

age  weight,  best .  9%@  10 

Western  &  Southern  chickens, 

poor  to  fair .  7  @ 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to  ch. 

West,  dry-picked,  avge.  best.  » 

Ohio  &  Mich.,  scalded .  9  @ 

Western,  scalded,  per  !b .  —  ® 

Southern  &  Southwestern,  lb.  8%@ 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  6  @ 

Ducks,  L.  I.  &  Eastern,  Spring, 

f fLii’CV  Tb  . . . .  14  Id 

L.  I.  &  Eastern,  fair  to  good.  12  @  13 

Western,  per  lb . .  8  @  11 

Geese,  Eastern,  Sp’g,  wh.,  Ib...  14  @  15 

Eastern,  Spring,  dark . .  U  @12% 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  wh.,  doz.  —  @2  25 

Mixed,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

>  Dark,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

Culls,  per  doz .  50  @1  00 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  average,  prime .  10%@  11 

Fair  to  good .  9  @  10 

Common  . . .  7%@  8% 
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Abald  roof,  that  is,  a  roof  worn  away  in 
spots,  can  be  quickly  cured  by  simply 
tacking  over  the  “  bald'”  spot  a  piece  of 

P  &  B  Ruberoid  Roofing. 

If  you  cover  your  entire  roof  with  it,  throwing 
away  the  old  rooting,  you  will  never  have  bald 
spots.  For  Cow  Barns.  Stables  and  Outbuild¬ 
ings,  Ruberoid  is  unequaled  as  a  rooting  and 
siding.  It  is  a  sure  protection  against  draughts, 
water  and  cold,  is  airtight  and  proof  against 
weather,  water  heat,  cold,  vermin,  etc.  Yonr 
horses  and  cattle  will  be  healthier  when  thus 
kept  warm  and  dry.  Rain  water  running  from 
a  “Kuberoid”  roof  can  be  used  for  all  domestic 
purposes.  Write  tor  samples  of  Ruberoid. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

83-85  John  Street,  New  York. 
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Election  Week 

favored  our  club  raisers.  Six  of  them 
snatched  up  $2  each  without  much  effort. 


Here  is  the  record: 

Nov.  5.  S.  S.  Thorniley,  O . . 15  t. 

Nov.  7.  Belle  Heeter,  Pa . 5  y. 

Nov.  8.  S.  H.  Dudley,  N.  J . 1  y. 

Nov.  9.  S.  S.  Thorniley.  O . lit. 

Nov.  10.  G.  Guenther,  N.  J . 2  y. 


Now  that  the  election  is  over  and 
affairs  are  settling-  down  to  a  regular 
business  basis,  we  expect  our  friends  to 
take  hold  of  this  work  with  more  energy. 
The  weather,  too,  from  this  time  on  will 
he  more  favorable  for  the  work.  Take 
hold  now  before  the  December  rush. 

Some  confusion  seems  to  exist  about 
the  Ruby  Queen  rose  for  this  year.  We 
have  no  stock  to  send  out  now.  This  is 
not  the  time  to  send  it,  if  we  had.  Orders 
are  booked  as  fast  as  received,  and  plants 
will  be  sent  out  April  next  Application 
for  it  must  be  made  when  ordering  sub¬ 
scription.  Yearly  subscribers  who  did 
not  have  one  last  year  are  entitled  to  it. 
Application  for  it  may  be  made  to  the 
club-raiser. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

New  York 

MARKET  BRIEFS . 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There, 

INSURANCE  NOTES.— For  the  month  of 
October  the  total  reported  losses  by  fire  in 
the  United  States  amounted  to  $6,094,000. 
The  heaviest  loss  was  from  the  explosion 
in  the  Tarrant  building  in  New  York— 
$750,000.  Next  comes  a  shoe  factory  at 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  $300,000.  There  are  nine 
other  losses  ranging  from  $100,000  to  $275,000, 
and  80  running  from  $20,000  to  $90,000.  The 
total  losses  since  January  1,  1900,  amount 
to  over  $140,000,000,  an  excess  of  $30,000,000 
over  the  same  period  last  year. 

FRUITS.— There  is  a  good  steady  busi¬ 
ness  going  on  in  apples.  Extra  grades  are 
not  at  all  plentiful.  I  have  seen  but  few 
choice  quinces.  Most  that  are  offered  go 
for  $1  to  $1.75  per  barrel,  and  some  of  the 
little  scrubby  ones  received  here  are  not 
worth  these  prices.  Second-quality  grapes 
are  going  slowly  and  at  low  prices. 
Choice  Catawbas  are  rather  weak,  but 
the  conditions  for  fancy  lots  of  other  sorts 
are  quite  favorable.  People  who  wish  to 
remove  the  seeds  from  grapes  shun  Cataw¬ 
bas  on  account  of  the  extreme  toughness 
of  the  pulp,  and  this  limits  their  sale  de¬ 
cidedly  so  long  as  there  are  plenty  of  the 
other  varieties,  like  Niagara,  Salem  or 
ripe  Concord,  in  which  the  seeds  are 
easily  separated  from  the  pulp. 

EXPORT  NOTES.— The  value  of  the 
exports  from  the  port  of  New  York  for 
the  week  ending  November  6,  was  $9,800,000. 
More  than  one-third  went  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  British  possessions;  to  ports  of 
Germany,  $1,700,000;  to  states  of  South  and 
Central  America,  about  $500,000,  and  to 
Cuba,  $398,000.  Among  the  larger  items 
noted  other  than  grain  are  1,136,508  pounds 
of  bacon  and  213,690  of  cheese  to  Liverpool; 
364,800  gallons  of  petroleum,  and  67,800 
pieces  of  roofing  slate  to  Australia;  7,665 
pounds  of  whalebone,  and  89,375  pounds  of 
oil  cake  to  Havre,  France;  39,904  cases  of 
dried  fruit,  83,638  bushels  of  flaxseed,  and 
33,000  pounds  of  cottolene  to  Hamburg, 
Germany;  309,445  pounds  of  lard,  and  110,472 
pounds  of  bacon  to  Cuba,  and  11,089  pounds 
of  codfish  and  332,426  pounds  of  wax  to 
Mexico. 

THANKSGIVING  POULTRY.— Shippers 
should  remember  that  all  poultry  for 
Thanksgiving  week  ought  to  be  here  on 
Monday,  in  order  to  catch  the  best  trade. 
Retailers  begin  to  stock  up  the  first  of  the 
week,  and,  unless  there  happens  to  be  a 
scarcity,  which  is  not  usual  at  Thanks¬ 
giving  time,  late  shipments'  are  likely  to 
be  left  over.  The  chief  call  is  for  prime, 
medium-weight  turkeys.  Those  weigh¬ 
ing  10  or  11  pounds,  or  a  trifle  over,  sell 
the  best.  There  is  also  some  demand  for 
extra  large  turkeys  for  presents,  but  this 
item  does  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  the 
market.  Also  there  are  many  who  prefer 
chicken  to  turkey,  so  there  is  usually  a 
good  sale  for  prime  chickens  for  this  holi¬ 
day.  If  the  weather  happens  to  be  cool 
and  dry,  scalded  poultry  will  sell  all  right, 
though  dry-picked  is  preferable,  as  it  is 
not  so  likely  to  get  sticky  and  become 
mussy  in  appearance  from  handling.  In 
regard  to  packing  and  preparing  for  mar¬ 
ket,  it  is  always  best  to  get  definite  in¬ 
structions  from  the  dealer  to  whom  one 
proposes  to  ship,  as  different  markets  have 
various  requirements.  There  are  a  few 
general  rules,  however,  that  hold  good  in 
nearly  all  places.  Don’t  mix  the  turkeys; 
put  the  prime  in  one  package,  the  second 
quality  in  another,  and  let  the  others  live' 


and  have  a  chance  to  get  fat  for  the  later 
holidays.  Where  one  is  shipping  quite  a 
large  quantity,  it  will  usually  pay  to  put 
the  hens  and  toms  in  separate  packages; 
turkeys  generally  come  out  in  the  best 
shape  when  packed  in  boxes;  care  in 
handling  to  avoid  bruising  the  birds,  and 
neatness  in  packing  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  highest  prices  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Every  year  there  are  people  who 
race  the  poultry  around  and  make  as 
much  fuss  in  killing  it  as  though  they 
were  hunting  wildcats;  chunks  of  skin  are 
pulled  off  in  picking;  it  is  slung  into  some 
old  box  that  has  been  kicking  around  the 
barn  for  a  year,  possibly  with  a  lot  of 
phosphate  sacks  piled  on  it;  gets  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  such  miserable  shape  that  it  cannot 
be  sold  at  a  fair  price;  and  then  the  ship¬ 
per  raises  a  terrible  row,  placing  the  blame 
everywhere  except  where  it  belongs— on 
his  own  carelessness.  This  is  no  exagger¬ 
ation.  While  such  recklessness  is  not 
common,  there  are  enough  cases  each  year 
to  make  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  matter.  The  weather  thus  far  has 
been  too  warm  to  fatten  Thanksgiving 
poultry  to  advantage,  and  the  reports  are 
that  there  will  be  an  unusual  quantity  of 
inferior  stuff  offered.  A  number  of  poul- 
trymen  are  prophesying  that  the  top  price 
for  Thanksgiving  turkeys  will  not  exceed 
12  cents.  No  great  dependence  is  to  be  put 
on  this,  however,  as  there  may  be  decided 
changes  in  conditions  during  the  next  two 
weeks,  and  what  is  least  expected  often 
occurs  in  the  market  for  perishable  prod¬ 
ucts.  w.  w.  H. 


LONG  ISLAND  NOTES. 

City  Lots  in  the  Wilderness.— For  40 
miles  or  more  in  the  central  part  of  the 
Island  the  railroad  runs  through  a  deso¬ 
late-looking  section  of  white  sand  and 
gravel,  covered  with  scrub  oak  and  pine. 
Here  and  there  Is  a  little  settlement  like 
an  oasis,  and  between  these  places  are  oc¬ 
casional  clearings,  where  some  venturesome 
man  has  built  a  house,  but  the  trip  as  a 
whole  would  not  suggest  that  one  was 
very  near  to  the  second  largest  city  in  the 
world.  Considerable  of  this  wilderness 
has  been  laid  out  in  city  lots,  showing  the 
great  faith  of  some  people  in  the  future 
of  New  York.  It  Is  amusing  to  see,  40 
miles  east  of  Brooklyn,  posts  bearing  the 
names  of  streets  and  avenues  sticking  up 
among  the  scrub  oaks,  and  many  of  the 
signs  are  hidden  by  the  bushes. 

Employment  for  Lunatics.— On  an  ele¬ 
vation  a  little  toward  the  south  the  Nassau 
County  insane  asylum  Is  seen.  Some  of 
the  harmless  lunatics,  instead  of  being 
confined,  as  they  would  have  to  be  in  an 
institution  in  the  city,  are  allowed  to 
amuse  themselves  about  the  grounds. 
There  are  a  lot  of  dirt  wheelbarrows  and 
a  big  heap  of  gravel,  which  they  move 
around  as  they  see  fit.  They  do  this  in 
the  forenoon,  and  passers-by  later  In  the 
day  may  see  them  sitting  around  to  rest 
after  their  work.  Of  course,  it  does  not 
amount  to  anything.  If  regular  work  were 
given  to  an  insane  person  he  would  be 
just  as  likely  to  spoil  it  as  to  do  it  prop¬ 
erly,  but  it  gives  them  something  to  do, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  these 
unfortunates  who  have  lost  their  minds 
through  business  difficulties  or  excessive 
mental  labor,  have  forgotten  their  troubles 
for  a  time  at  least,  and  perhaps  been  per¬ 
manently  benefited. 

A  Wholesale  Cemetery.— A  company 
with  large  ideas  bought  some  of  this  bar¬ 
ren  land  and  laid  out  two  or  three  ceme¬ 
teries.  Their  scheme  was  to  get  cheap 
rates  on  the  railroad  and  run  funeral 
trains  from  the  city.  The  expense  of  get¬ 
ting  there  is  too  great,  however,  and  the 
plan  has  not  yet  been  successful.  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  time,  though,  when  the  grave¬ 
yards  now  surrounding  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  will  either  have  to  be  moved  or 
their  growth  checked,  and  this  long-dis¬ 
tance  cemetery  plan  may  work  after  all. 

Deer  Hunting.— It  is  supposed  that  there 
are  a  few  deer  left  in  the  wilderness  in  the 
central  part  of  the  Island.  Railroad  men 
tell  about  seeing  them  cross  the  tracks, 
and  every  year  there  is  a  batch  of  reports 
about  the  damage  done  to  the  crops.  Of 
course  the  farmers  dare  not  shoot  them, 
and  they  are  said  to  become  so  bold  as  to 
go  into  the  kitchen  in  the  absence  of  the 
housewife  and  help  themselves  to  eatables 
from  the  table.  When  the  three  days  of 
open  season  come,  the  hunters  from  far 
and  near  hasten  to  the  Island.  After  load¬ 
ing  up  with  beer  and  other  similar  stuff 
at  the  saloons,  which  are  well  equipped  for 
thirsty  hunters,  and  make  their  annual 
harvest  at  this  time,  some  get  into  such 
a  condition  that  they  cannot  tell  a  deer 
from  a  man,  and  blaze  away  at  anything 
that  moves.  Hence  it  usually  happens  that 
more  men  are  shot  than  deer. 

Pickles  and  Kraut.— Through  the  fertile 
places  in  the  central  section  the  cueumber 
pickle  business  has  been  a  great  industry, 
but  the  vines  blight  so  badly  that  there  is 
not  much  chance  of  getting  a  fair  crop 


unless  thorough  spraying  is  practiced.  If 
some  chemical  genius  would  invent  a  plan 
for  charging  the  atmosphere  with  copper 
sulphate,  so  that  It  would  rain  Bordeaux 
Mixture  about  once  a  week  during  the 
growing  season,  he  would  have  a  first 
mortgage  on  the  gratitude  of  the  farmers. 
Where  cucumbers  are  scarce  the  salting 
houses  have  gone  into  the  sauerkraut  busi¬ 
ness,  and  I  saw  numerous  loads  of  cabbage 
waiting  their  turn  to  be  transformed  into 
that  wholesome,  if  somewhat  malodorous, 
food  product. 

The  Indian’s  Legacy.— The  red  men  who 
formerly  lived  on  Long  Island  will  long  be 
remembered  on  account  of  the  astonishing 
names  of  many  of  the  towns.  A  few  of 
the  more  striking  examples  are:  Quogue, 
Potunk,  Nissaquag,  Aquebogue,  Ronkon- 
koma,  Pattersquash,  Ketcaboneck  and 
Arshamomaque.  w.  w.  h. 


HUSKING  CORN  IN  LARGE  FIELDS. 

The  usual  method  is  the  old  way,  gath¬ 
ering  as  soon  as  dry  enough  to  crib. 
After  several  frosts,  or  if  the  weather 
should  be  very  dry.  it  is  ready  sooner  than 
if  wet  and  frosty.  Corn  is  hauled  direct  to 
cribs,  except  when  husking  fodder;  it  is 
sometimes  thrown  on  the  ground  and 
hauled  after  In  a  more  convenient  time. 
The  general  rule  is  that  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  cribbed  without  any  molding  it  is  gath¬ 
ered.  Most  of  the  stalks  are  left  in  the 
field,  and  the  stock  turned  in  when  the 
ground  is  dry  or  frozen,  the  latter  if  grain 
is  sown  in  the  corn.  Many  cut  up  for  fod¬ 
der,  particularly  in  seasons  when  the  hay 
crop  is  scarce,  and  some  put  In  silos;  not 
many  of  them  about  here.  A  good  hand 
is  supposed  to  husk  and  crib  70  to  80  bush¬ 
els  of  good  corn  in  a  day.  No  shredders 
in  this  vicinity;  only  one  was  ever  used, 
and  it  was  dispensed  with  after  one  sea¬ 
son’s  work.  Cost  too  much  to  get  corn 
cut  and  husked  over  the  old  way.  The 
general  method  is  to  have  three  hands  to 
a  wagon.  Two  take  the  two  standing  rows 
on  each  side  of  the  wagon,  and  one  takes 
the  down  row.  Many  have  an  extra  man 
to  drive  in  and  unload,  and  return  team, 
having  two  teams  and  two  wagons;  this 
is  the  most  satisfactory  way. 

All  corn  Is  divided  in  the  row;  five  rows 
each  if  rented  on  grain  rent,  taking  the 
rows  as  they  come,  long  or  short.  The 
general  way  is  to  let  in  hogs  to  eat  the 
shelled  corn  and  corn  on  the  ground, 
horses  and  cattle  eating  nubbins  and 
blades.  In  the  Spring,  when  the  ground  is 
frozen  quite  hard,  a  team  is  used  to  break 
the  remaining  stalks  by  putting  a  horse 
to  each  end  of  the  pole;  this  snaps  them 
off  close  to  the  ground.  Some  use  a  cut¬ 
ter.  and  all  is  plowed  under.  When  this 
is  not  done  the  stalks  are  at  plowing  time 
raked  and  burnt.  This  "is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  method  in  this  vicinity;  not  that  it  is 
always  the  best,  but  the  quickest  way  to 
get  rid  of  them,  so  as  to  get  to  planting 
early.  Most  of  the  corn  is  fed  to  cattle 
and  hogs;  some  taken  to  elevators.  A  good 
season  averages  60  to  80  bushels  per  acre; 
poor  seasons  as  low  as  15  to  30  bushels. 

Preston,  O.  _  c.  h.  s. 

Improving  Railroaders.— The  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railroad  runs  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
down  through  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
It  is  quite  a  famous  outlet  for  the  cotton 
and  other  products  produced  in  the  Gulf 
States,  but  It  runs  through  a  section  much 
of  which  is  dry  and  barren.  For  miles 
along  this  road  the  country  is  thinly  popu¬ 
lated,  with  but  little  produce  for  export. 
This  railroad  has  tried  to  induce  emi¬ 
grants  to  settle  along  its  line,  but  a  good 
deal  of  the  territory  that  it  passes  through 
is  not  attractive  in  its  present  shape  to 
northern  people.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
population  could  not  be  largely  increased, 
and  so  the  railroad  turned  its  attention  to 
the  work  of  improving  and  increasing  the 
natural  products  of  the  country.  Travel¬ 
ing  libraries  and  schools  were  organized, 
and  excellent  specimens  of  the  different 
breeds  of  live  stock  were  purchased,  and 
sent  along  the  line  to  various  places,  for 
the  benefit  of  farmers.  In  some  cases  a 
special  train  is  sent  through  the  country 
carrying  speakers  and  specimens  of  good 
farm  products.  When  the  train  stops  at 
some  wayside  station,  a  meeting  is  or¬ 
ganized,  the  farmers  frequently  traveling 
miles  to  attend ’it.  The  speakers  talk  in 
plain  and  simple  language  to  the  farmers, 
and  their  families,  and  usually  a  picnic  or 
barbecue  is  gotten  up  as  a  feature  of  the 
meeting.  Breeding  animals  of  well-known 
breeds  are  driven  from  place  to  place  along 
the  road,  and  are,  we  understand,  largely 
patronized  by  the  farmers.  During  the 
past  few  months  the  railroad  has  actually 
added  poultry  to  its  traveling  stock,  and 
we  are  told  that  the  cattle  as  well  as  the 
farms  along  the  railroad  show  distinct  evi¬ 
dence  of  improvement  and  Increased  value. 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  very  effective 
work,  well  worth  the  attention  of  other 
railroads  who  wish  to  increase  exports 
from  farms  along  their  route,  and  who  de¬ 
sire  to  add  to  the  appearance  and  value  of 
their  territory. 


woman  who  has  household  cares.  It  is 
so  easy  just  to  run  out  of  the  warm 
house  into  the  fresh  air,  to  pin  a  piece  of 
lace  to  the  clothes  line.  It  is  also  easy 
to  take  cold  in  doing  so.  Then  perhaps 
comes  suppression  and  kindred  evils. 
Whenever  there  is  any  disturbance  of  the 
normal  womanly  function  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  may  be  relied  upon 
to  re-establish  perfect  health.  It  is 
strictly  a  temperance  medicine,  contain¬ 
ing  no  alcohol  or  whisky,  neither  opium, 
cocaine  nor  other  narcotic. 

"  Several  years  ago  I  suffered  severely  from 
female  weakness,  prolapsus  and  menorrhagia, 
and  used  1  Favorite  Prescription  ’  with  splendid 
effect,”  writes  Fannie  Shelton,  of  Washington, 
Iowa.  "Glad  I  have  not  needed  it  for  a  few 
years  past  but  if  I  should  have  a  return  of  the 
old  trouble  would  surely  try  *  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion.’  I  have  recommended  it  to  a  number  of 
my  lady  friends.  I  always  tell  them  to  try  a 
bottle  and  if  they  are  not  benefited  by  it  I  will 
pay  for  the  medicine.  In  every  case  they  have 
spoken  in  praise  of  it.” 

Sick  women  are  invited  to  consult  Dr. 
Pierce  by  letter  free.  All  correspond¬ 
ence  strictly  private  and  sacredly  confi¬ 
dential.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Drm  Pierce's  Favorite 
Prescription  makes  weak 
women  strong  and  sick 
women  welim 


A 

Pyramid 
of  Power 

VITAL 

HEALING 

POWER 


Veterinary  Pixine 

In  the  same  class  with  the  best  scien¬ 
tific  remedy  your  Physician  could  pre¬ 
scribe  for  yourself  ;  it  heals  naturally. 
It  penetrates,  soothes  and  cures  old  and 
chronic  sores,  scratches  and  skin  affec¬ 
tions  on  Horses,  Cows  and  all  domestic 
animals.  Avoid  mineral  products  that 
dry  up  and  scab  over  sores  Your  horse 
does  not  deserve  it.  Money  back  if 
Veterinary  Pixine  fails  to  cure. 

price  i  l’°z-  bhox>  " 

I  o-oz.  box,  •  dOc. 


Includes  expensive  1901  Almanac  and  Manual  of 
Information.  Handsomely  illustrated. 
Invaluable  for  a  lifetime.  Not  a 
patent  medicine  book. 


At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY .  N  Y 


Grind  . and  Shell 

When  you  buy  tnia 

BUCKEYE 

FEED  MILL  AND  POWER 

COMBINED 

you  not  only  have  a 
grinder  that  will  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  other 
grains,  but  you  have  a 
power  as  well  to  runshefler, 
feed  cutter  or  other  ma-, 
chlnery.  Remember — tt’8 
the  old  reliable  Buckeye. 

Send  at  once  f orcatalog  s. , 
STAYER  CARRIAGE  CO., 

J6th  ud  Wallace  St»., Chicago. 


None 

Better 

MadL 


RUBBER  and  LEATHER  BELTING, 
goods  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales. 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No,  T 
Hardware,  Pipe,  Roofing*,  Plumbing*  Mater 
Wire,  Rope  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  etc.,  etc. 
OUR  PRICES  are  ONE-HALF  ofOTHE 

Chicago  House  Wrecking Co. w,oeoag^£ 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


FARM  STOCK  NOTES. 

Plant-Lice  on  Rape. — The  rape  that 
I  have  been  so  proud  of  all  the  Fall,  and 
have  been  feeding  to  my  little  herd  of 
sheep  for  several  weeks,  has  suddenly 
given  me  something  new  to  think  about. 
While  the  Cabbage  worms  have  troubled 
only  a  little,  I  noticed  a  peculiar  ap¬ 
pearance  in  some  rows  out  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  lot,  and  on  going  there  found 
that  the  plants  were  fairly  alive,  or, 
perhaps,  more  properly,  nearly  dead, 
from  the  effects  of  plant  lice.  Looking 
closer  I  discovered  that  in  other  rows 
almost  all  through  the  field  plants  were 
being  destroyed  by  the  plant  lice  whicn 
were  sucking  the  juices  from  them.  It 
seemed  that  the  proper  and  almost  the 
only  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  look  up 
some  of  the  station  bulletins  and  find 
out  just  how  to  prepare  something  for 
them.  A  number  of  remedies  were  rec¬ 
ommended;  whale-oil  soap.  Kerosene 
emulsion,  tobacco  decoction,  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  etc.  The  kerosene  emulsion 
made  by  dissolving  one-half  pound  soap 
in  one  gallon  soft  water,  and  heating 
the  mixture  to  boiling,  then,  after  re¬ 
moving  from  the  fire,  adding  two  gallons 
kerosene  and  thoroughly  mixing  seemed 
the  best  thing  for  me  to  try.  This  is  to 
be  diluted  with  10  to  15  parts  of  water. 

I  tried  it,  and  with  some  success,  but  the 
lice  had  such  a  good  start  that  I  couldn’t 
kill  them  all.  Where  the  rape  had  been 
cut  I  succeeded  best,  but  I  am  afraid  I 
may  have  more  trouble  with  this  pest. 
They  multiply  very  rapidly,  and  if  they 
once  get  a  little  start,  the  leaves  roll 
around  me  mass  of  insects,  thus  pro¬ 
tecting  them.  I  had  almost  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  rape  is  a  wonderful  crop 
to  grow,  but  I  feel  now  like  looking  out 
and  not  placing  too  much  reliance  up¬ 
on  it. 

Calf  Dairying. — There  is  more  than 
one  profitable  way  to  handle  a  dairy 
farm.  I  called  upon  a  friend  lately,  who 
keeps  a  small  herd  of  milch  cows.  In¬ 
stead  of  milking,  cooling  the  milk  and 
delivering  it  at  the  creamery,  he  man¬ 
ages  to  get  young  calves  which  he  puts 
on  the  cows  for  from  four  to  six  weeks, 
when  they  make  fine  veals  an  cL  readily 
sell  at  a  nice  price  for  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  year.  He  can  usually  make 
a  cow  pay  a  larger  amount  in  a  year 
than  by  either  selling  the  milk  or  mak¬ 
ing  butter,  and  he  doesn’t  have  to  milk 
the  cow  or  care  for  the  milk;  besides 
the  fertility  to  come  from  the  milk  is 
quite  largely  left  on  the  farm.  Not  so 
much  as  in  making  butter  to  be  sure,  but 
more  than  when  selling  milk.  He  told 
me  that  he  sold  a  calf  not  long  ago  for 
a  little  over  $12  that  was  but  little  over 
five  weeks  old.  The  milk  of  that  cow 
brought  fully  $2  a  week  for  the  time, 
which  is  equivalent  to  about  25  pounds 
of  milk  a  day  for  the  whole  period,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  extra  work  and  ex¬ 
pense,  and  loss  of  fertilizing  material 
when  selling  milk.  This  is  fully  one- 
third  more  than  the  cow  would  give. 
Now  all  this  needs  to  be  taken  with  “a 
grain  of  salt.”  Not  everyone  can  find 
enough  calves  to  keep  up  the  supply,  es¬ 
pecially  if  there  are  others  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  who  are  following  out  the  same 
plan.  Then  there  are  occasional  losses, 
for  some  of  the  calves  will  not  do  well; 
some  die,  but  it  is  a  way,  and  not  by  any 
means  a  bad  one  for  those  who  are 
rightly  situated,  and  have  an  inclination 
to  do  the  necessary  dealing. 

Hen  Hospitals. — If  one  is  keeping 
poultry  he  should  have  some  place  where 
he  can  put  hens  that  are  ailing.  A 
friend  in  whose  judgment  I  have  much 
confidence,  says  that  if  a  sick  hen  does 
not  improve  in  three  days  it  is  best  to 
kill  her  and  save  feed,  as  well  as  save 
other  fowls  from  the  danger  of  con¬ 


tagion.  But  if  that  sick  hen  is  left  in 
a  large  flock  she  does  not  stand  much 
of  a  chance  to  recover,  while  if  taken 
away  and  given  good  care  the  chances 
are  strongly  in  her  favor,  usually.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  this  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  importance,  as  the  moulting  sea¬ 
son  is  an  especially  trying  one  for  the 
fowls.  And  they  want  a  good  deal  of 
pure,  clean  water,  too.  My  250  hens  will 
sometimes,  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
drink  24  to  30  quarts  of  water  in  a  day, 
if  they  have  it  by  them  all  the  time. 

H.  II.  L. 

PORTABLE  HOUSES  FOR  HOGS. 

From  the  old-time  shelter  in  the  fence 
corner,  a  few  rails  across  the  corner 
with  a  little  straw  or  fodder  over  it,  that 
is  most  uncomfortable  when  it  rains,  to 
the  comfortable  house  of  a  portable  na¬ 
ture,  the  steps  are  usually  slowly  taken. 
The  impression  holds  with  so  many  that 
a  hog  can  be  made  too  warm,  and  that 
the  floor  should  always  be  damp  to  pre¬ 
vent  dust.  So  many  feeders  think  that 
all  a  hog  needs  to  make  him  comfort¬ 
able,  is  a  bundle  of  corn  and  fodder,  in 
the  meanest  coldest  weather.  He  can 
eat  the  corn,  as  he  makes  his  nest  out 
of  the  fodder.  It  is  not  thought  that  he 
needs  shelter  above  him,  or  a  wind¬ 
break  to  keep  the  wind  from  burning  up 
corn  in  his  body,  in  the  effort  to  keep 
warm.  To  show  the  advantages  of  a 
small  portable  hoghouse,  over  a  large 
stationary  one,  it  may  be  advantageous 
to  speak  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
latter.  They  are  costly  affairs,  and  hard 
to  arrange  to  secure  cleanliness.  While 
the  hog  is  the  cleanest  animal  we  have, 
naturally,  it  is  seldom  that  a  house  is 
so  arranged  that  he  can  exercise  his 
habits  of  cleanliness,  and  as  they  are 
not,  it  costs  too  much  to  give  regular 
cleanings  as  are  given  the  horse  and 
cow  stables,  to  secure  perfect  cleanli¬ 
ness.  The  young  pig  will  leave  his  void- 
ings  in  one  corner  of  a  portable  house, 
till  he  gets  large  enough  to  follow  his 
dam  out  over  the  lot  or  fields,  when  he 
soon  acquires  the  cleanly  habits  of  his 
nature,  and  never  soils  his  nest. 

With  the  stationary  hoghouse  in  use, 
on  the  farm  during  Winter,  they  are  of¬ 
ten  confined  in  the  house,  and  a  dry  or 
muddy  lot  at  the  house,  because  this  is 
the  only  shelter  there  is  for  them.  With 
the  portable  houses,  the  farmer  can  keep 
his  nogs  anywhere  ©n  the  farm  where 
h«  wishes  to  feed  them  corn,  or  graze 
them.  The  best  place  for  feeding  hogs, 
or  brood  sows,  during  Winter,  is  the 
clover  sod  that  is  to  be  put  in  corn  the 
following  season.  If  the  field  is  rolling 
the  houses  can  be  set  in  line  close  to¬ 
gether  on  some  elevation,  with  a  V 
trough  between  each  two,  to  carry  the 
water  away.  The  troughs  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  single  house,  as  a  small  trench 
can  be  dug  about  it  to  carry  the  water 
off,  and  oftentimes  this  is  not  necessary, 
as  a  point  can  be  secured  for  the  house 
where  the  water  will  shed  all  ways  from 
it.  Where  it  is  hard  to  secure  these  de¬ 
sirable  elevations  it  is  best  to  have  floors 
for  the  houses.  The  cracks  in  these 
floors  should  run  from  front  to  back,  to 
prevent  hoe  or  rake  from  catching  in 
them,  when  cleaning  the  house.  We 
know  one  farmer  who  has  level  land, 
who  hauled  coal  cinders  from  town  and 
built  an  elevated  way  to  place  his  hog- 
houses  on. 

During  pleasant  weather  a  sow  may 
be  allowed  to  choose  her  nesting  place 
for  farrowing,  and  these  houses  are  very 
handy.  When  it  is  found  that  she  is 
settled  in  her  choice,  a  house  can  be 
turned  over  on  to  the  fodder  sled  and 
driven  alongside  the  nest,  and  turned 
back,  right  side  up,  over  the  sow  and 
her  nest,  if  the  houses  are  built  of  light 
lumber  one  man  can  handle  them,  when 
they  are  to  be  moved.  When  not  in 
use,  the  houses  should  be  raised  off  the 
ground,  by  putting  blocks  or  stones  un¬ 
der  the  sills,  as  this  will  add  very  much 
to  their  desirability.  Over  20  years  ago 
we  built  a  large  shed,  costing  $200,  for 
a  hoghouse.  We  learned  in  a  short  time 
that  a  portable  house  was  much  better, 
but  not  till  after  the  outlay  had  been 


made.  After  25  years’  experience,  we 
would  advise  that  where  hogs  can  be 
fed  out  of  doors  by  all  means  use  a  port¬ 
able  house  for  shelter.  If  he  has  a  wind¬ 
break  about  his  feeding  floor,  he  will 
not  care  much  for  cold  at  feeding  time, 
if  he  has  a  warm,  dry  nest.  We  do  not 
care  how  warm  his  nest  is,  if  dry,  he  will 
not  rake  cold  coming  out  of  it  to  feed. 

Ohio.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


SELLING  VALUE  OF  CORN  SILAGE 

I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  a  silo 
has  been  sold  when  it  was  filled.  I 
would  be  willing  to  pay  $3  a  ton.  I  have 
not  had  much  experience  with  silage, 
but  much  would  depend  on  the  value  of 
the  land  on  which  it  is  grown,  also  the 
price  paid  for  help  and  teams,  for  in 
some  sections  farm  labor  is  far  higher 
than  in  others.  Thus  the  cash  value 
would  depend  on  circumstances. 

Windsor,  Conn.  M.  h. 

We  have  never  known  where  a  farm 
has  been  sold  after  the  silage  had  been 
put  in,  and  we  have  inquired  of  our 
neighbors  and  cannot  find  anyone  e'se 
in  this  vicinity  who  has  heard  of  such 
a  case.  Prosperous  farmers  do  not  often 
sell  their  farms;  it  is  only  run-out  farms 
or  in  the  case  of  death  usually,  so  that 
in  such  cases  the  silo  is  usually  aban¬ 
doned  before  the  sale.  We  estimate  our 
silage  costs  us  about  $3  per  ton,  and 
consider  half  price  of  good  clover  hay  is 
a  fair  value  for  it.  J.  h.  r. 

Portland,  Me. 

A  cow,  if  fed  on  hay  as  the  only 
roughage,  will  eat  20  pounds  per  day.  A 
roughage  ration  of  40  pounds  of  silage 
plus  seven  pounds  of  hay  is  a  common 
feed.  With  an  equal  amount  of  grain 
feed  the  latter  is  preferable,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  succulence  and  also  from  the 
grain  in  the  silage.  This  latter  item 
enables  us  to  reduce  the  heat-forming 
part  of  the  grain  ration.  A  fair  daily 
value  of  the  two  roughage  rations  could 
be  estimated  as  follows  for  a  herd  of  50 


cows: 

1,000  pounds  hay  @  $15.00 .  $7.50 

2,000  pounds  silage  @  3.00 .  3.00 

350  pounds  hay  @  15.00  .  2.63  5.63 


1.87 

This  is  in  favor  of  mixed  ration  and 
not  estimating  the  bearing  of  the  grain 
in  the  silage  upon  the  grain  ration. 
Cheaper  hay  very  likely  would  be  fed, 
and  the  margin  perhaps  narrowed  down 
to  zero.  Still  we  would  have  the  succu¬ 
lence  of  the  silage  to  favor  the  value  of 
$3  per  ton.  Probably  not  many  full 
silos  have  been  sold,  and  the  question  of 
buying  full  silos  must  be  answered  more 
by  theory  than  by  practice.  If  one  can 
be  assured  of  a  good  quality  of  silage 
from  an  examination  of  the  conditions 
at  filling  time,  why  not  buy  silage  as 
safely  as  hay?  e-  c.  birge. 

Southport,  Conn. 


Cured  Incipient  Consumption. 

Mr.  CHARLES  A.  LAWRENCE,  Montevideo,  Minn., 
February  13, 1900,  writes: 

Twenty-tive  years  ago  I  contracted  a  hard  cold, 
that  resisted  all  remedies  and  the  skill  of  our  phy¬ 
sicians.  My  brother,  .1.  B.,  had  a  drug  store,  and 
seeing  that  1  was  fast  drifting  toward  the  grave  in 
the  Urst  stage  of  Consumption,  he  recommended 
Jayne’s  Expectorant,  with  the  guarantee  that  it 
should  not  cost  me  anything  if  I  would  take  It  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  Instructions,  and  it  failed  to  cure  me.  I 
was  alarmed,  and  took  his  advice.  I  FEEL  SURE 
THAT  JAYNE'S  EXPECTORANT  SAVED  ME 
FROM  AN  EARLY  GRAVE.  When  opportunity 
are  afforded,  it  is  the  safe  cure  that  I  am  always 
ready  to  recommend.  It  Is  the  best  —Adv. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


nine  Jack  and  Jennet  cheap.  Also, 
■lx  registered  Shetland  Ponies. 

L.  D.  ATWATER,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Have  Healthy  Chicks  the 

Year  Around.  Receipt  for  10  cents. 

H.  F.  LINDKRM AN.  Haysville.  Pa. 


For  Sale— A  fine  lot  of  Fall  and  Winter  breeding 
birds.  W.  &  B.  Rocks;  W.  &  Br.  Leghorns;  W 
Wyan.  Stamp.  Mrs.  F.  P.  Hellings,  Dover.  Del 


I  Choice  W.  Wyandottes,  P.  Rocks, 
jUvilDlVLLO  Brahmas,  Cochins.  Leghorrs,  from 
prize-winning  stock  23  varieties  of  land  and  water 
fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  Big  Catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T.Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


Ferrets  for  Sale 


— Address  CHARLES  SMITH , 
Mainesburg,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 


r  r  D  nr  TC—  First-Class  stock.  W.  J.  WOOD, 
•  ClillCIv  Box  211,  New  London.  Ohio. 


mi  I  TP  PTTDQ— Spayed  Females.  Circulars. 
jULLIL  rUlO  gn^s  decker.  South  Montrose,  Pa 


jni  «\rn  rni\T4  UfiPC  of  the  most  noted  fami- 
rULAIjU-bnli'IA  nUbO  ijes.  consisting  o-  April 
dales  ready  for  service.  Gilts  bred  from  Spring 
itters.  Also  Fall  Pigs.  Prices  low  for  quality  of 
stock.  j.  R.  HAINES,  Minerva,  Ohio. 


Chester  Whites,  Holsteins  and  Choice  Eggs. 

A  tine  lot  of  young  sows  bred  for  Fall  litters 
Holstein -Friesian  BuP  Calves  of  extra  breeding 
Light  Brahma  and  B.  Rock  Eggs;  15  for  76  cents. 

CHAS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterhoro,  N.  Y. 


BELVIDERE  No.  318 


DUTCH  BELTED 
BULL  and  young 


calves  of  his  get.  for  sale  by 
G.  G. 


GIBBS,  Vail.  N.  J. 


3G.  Sons  of  EXILE  OF  ST.  LAMBERT,  sire  of 
86  tested  cows,  from  1  to  5  mos.  old.  Good  and 
cheap.  J.  A.  HERR,  Lampeter,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Some  HOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOB  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R  F  SHANNON  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


150  Delihurst  Holsteins 


for  sale,  Including  young  Cows,  Heifers  and  a 
great  lot  of  BULL  CALVES  -several  now'  ready 
for  service — sons  of  “DeKol’s  Butter  Boy”,  and 
the  famous  “  Royal  Paul  ”  out  of  advanced  Re¬ 
gistry  cows.  Catalogue. 

DELLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


The  best  breeding,  blood  and  deve  opment  in  the 
world  is  to  be  found  in  the  Continental  Club.  Mem¬ 
bers  in  nearly  everv  state.  Write  the  Secretary  tor 
address  of  nearest  breeder. 

JOSEPH  E.  WING,  Sec’y.  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 


THE  UHAJJSt  LtAAOlNh 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

'he  most  praotlca:  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in- 
onted.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  bead.  Illus- 
rated  Circular  and  Prioe  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

F-  »«««-•”.  conn. 


SCOTT’S 

Perfect  Swinging 
and  Self-Closing 

COW  STANCHION 

Each  cow  shuts  herself 
in  place.  Circulars  free. 
B.  C.  SCOTT, 

21U  Beach  Street, 
Bridgeport.  Conn. 


vrrn  TUCkl  AT  IT  Hcna  must  lay  all  year 
KLLr  intm  HI  II.  round  to  be  profitable. 
Feeding  plenty  of  roots  and  vegetables  will  do  It.  Our 

BANNER  JUNIOR  ROOT  AND  VEGETABLE  CUTTER 

cuts  all  roots  and  vegetables  fast  anti  fine.  Easily  con- 
Fumed  by  chicks  and  ducklints.  Send  for  free  booklet. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  YPS1I  ANTI,  MICH. 


MAKE  POULTRY  PAY 

by  feeding  green  cut  bone.  The  Humphrey 
Green  Bone  and  Vegetable  (-utter  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  cut  more  bone  in  Jess  time  with  less  labor 
than  any  other  cutter  made.  Send  for  free  book 
containing  blanks  for  one  year’s  egg  record. 

Humphrey  &  Sons,  Box  39.  Joliet,  III 

■m  iimiubi  ■  — wmmm 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Cures  all  species  of  lame¬ 
ness,  curbs,  splints,  con¬ 
tracted  cor'd,  thrush,  etc. 
in  horses.  Equally  good 
for  internal  use  in  colic, 
distemper,  founder, pneu¬ 
monia,  etc.  Satisfaction 
^guaranteed  or  money 
’refunded.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
;bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page 
“book,  “Veterinary  Experience”  FREE- 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE.  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  eo-ealled  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tuttle’., 
Avoid  all  blisters ;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  i  f  any 


tr>r||  rn  ■  ipr  on  HHN8  and  CHICKBNfc 

JCAIll  IU  LIlfL  64-page  book  fkbi. 

D.  J.  LAMBHRT,  Box  307.  Apponaug.  R.  1. 


Death  to  Heaves, 

Coughs  aud  Distemper, 
is  NEWTON’S  CURE 
Best  references.  $1  V  can 
Newton  Horse  Remedy 
Co.  (Y),  Toledo,  O. 


IEMINGJ 


Trade  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW  ) 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured.  < 
New,  common-sense  method,, 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  "W 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill-  - 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to 
readersofthispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists. 
Union  Stock  Yard.,  Chicago,  III. 


HEN’S  EGGS 


have 


are  wortn  more  than  twice  as  much  in 
winter  as  in  summer.  You  can 


■  «  W  WlUtei  IU  ouunuu. 

plenty  of  eggs  all  winter  if  you  feed  Green  Cut 
Bone.  To  prepare  .  |*  •  mm  GREEN  BONE 

flu  Am  cutter.i 

cutter  made  with  ball  bearing:*.  This  makes  it  runt  u 
easier  than  any  other.  Cuts  hard  and  8oft  bone  without  choking.* 
Easy  to  keep  clean  for  it  cleans  itself.  Made  for  hand  and  power* 
Send  for  free  catalogue  No.  33.  W .  J.  ADAM,  Joll©Y,  III* 

—  Whole  Egg 

is  contained  in  green  cut  bone.  Five  pounds 
of  it  increases  laying  more  than  a  bushel  of 
wheat.  The  only  means  of  producing  it  ir 
a  form  not  dangerous  to  chicks  is  the 

Stearns  Bone  Gutter . 

Best  in  all  ways.  Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  C.  STEARNS&  CO.,  Box  20  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  Business  Hen 

MUST  HAVE  A  WORKING  CAPITAL. 

She  can  double  her  production  of  eggs  if  assisted 
|,a  little.  Green  Gut  Bone  aud  Mann’s  Granite 
Crystal  Grit  makes  the  best  working  capital. 

Mann’s  New  Bone  Gutters 

prepare  the  bone  in  the  best  and  most  economi¬ 
cal  way.  Ask  anybody  for  testimony.  Cash  or 
on  Installments.  Also  manufacture  Clover 
Cutters  and  Feed  Trays.  Catalogue  Fres. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  15  Milford,  Mas*. 


DOUBLE  THE  PROFI1 

can  be  secured  from  hens  in  winter  it  — " 

properly  fed.  Green  Cut  Hone  is  the 
best  egg  producing  food  winter 
or  summer.  Nothing  equals  the 


mm 


DANDY  QRcME 

for  preparing  bone.  Cut  pieces  so 
that  chicks  or  mature  fowls  canr 
eat  It  easily  and  without  digger  of 

ehoking.  Hand  and  power  ombined,fc_  _ 

or  both.  Turn  easy— cut  fast.  Catalogue  and  price*  trtO 
Stratton  'Vlfg.  Co.,  Box  18  ,  Erl©,  Penna 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Chicken  Yard. 

ARE  BUFF  LEGHORNS  NERVOUS? 

Why  are  the  Buff  Leghorns  so  much 
wilder  than  the  Whites  or  Browns,  when 
raised  all  together  under  like  conditions? 
Why  have  my  Buff  pullets  for  the  last 
two  years  matured  and  commenced  laying 
first,  when  this  Fall  the  Whites  are  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Buff  and  are  laying?  They 
were  all  hatched  at  the  same  time,  and 
fed  together,  the  parent  stock  having 
equal  pains  taken  with  the  breeding. 

Buffs  are  a  “Made”  Breed 

The  Buffs  are  new,  and  are  said  to  be 
“sports,”  but  my  experience  is  that,  for 
some  reason,  birds  only  “sport”  when  a 
new  breed  is  wanted.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Buff  Leghorns  are  made  up  by  dif¬ 
ferent  persons  ;that  is,  there  are  several 
kinds  „of  Buffs,  from  three-quarters  to 
seven-eighths  Leghorn,  the  other  being 
any  kina  of  Buff  bird  that  will  serve  as 
a  foundation  for  color.  The  Pyle  Game 
has  been  largely  used,  also  other  single¬ 
comb,  smooth-leg  fowls  that  could  be 
found.  It  is  possible  that  surroundings 
may  affect  tneir  habits.  A  fright  at  any 
time  is  not  soon  forgotten,  etc.,  but  the 
Buffs  should  not  be  more  excitable  than 
the  Whites,  though  individual  and  fam¬ 
ily  peculiarities  may  be  at  fault.  Hens 
are  more  liable  to  fatten  when  three 
years  old,  which  may  have  something 
to  do  with  the  falling  off  in  the  supply 
Of  eggS.  p.  h.  JACOBS. 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Good  Laying  is  Hereditary 

Buff  Leghorns  do  seem  much  wilder 
than  either  of  the  other  kinds,  even 
though  they  are  treated  the  same;  while 
some  of  them  seem  fairly  tame  a  few  of 
the  others  will  startle  all,  and  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  go  in  their  pen  with¬ 
out  a  general  stampede.  I  have  no  idea 
why  they  should  be  so,  but  think  it 
might  be  the  different  blood  in  them 
from  the  White  Leghorn,  as  they  are  a 
made  breed,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
breeds  are  used  to  make  them.  I  have 
never  noticed  any  difference  of  any  ac¬ 
count  in  time  of  maturing  and  laying  of 
any  of  tne  Leghorns,  unless  possibly 
the  Whites  leading.  I  breed  the  Brown, 
Buff  and  White,  and  find  that  they  all 
mature  and  lay  very  early.  They  are 
very  active  creeds,  and  mature  very 
fast,  and  with  good  feed  and  care  one  can 
have  lots  of  eggs  with  any  Leghorns. 
The  only  way  I  could  account  for  the 
Buffs  laying  first  for  the  last  two  years 
might  be  that  they  were  raised  from 
hens  that  were  the  quickest  to  mature 
and  lay,  and  this  year  it  might  have 
happened  that  eggs  were  used  from  hens 
that  did  not  mature  and  lay  so  quickly, 
which  would  be  likely  to  make  a  differ¬ 
ence.  It  is  not  likely  that  all  the  pul¬ 
lets  commenced  laying  at  one  time,  and 
besides  the  pullets  that  were  the  earliest 
and  best  layers  might  not  have  laid  so 
well  at  breeding  time,  so  that  the  eggs 
were  obtained  from  the  later  layers, 
which  could  easily  happen. 

New  Jersey.  d.  a.  mount. 

Close  Inbreeding. 

I  have  had  no  personal  experience  in 
the  breeding  of  Buff  Leghorns,  although 
from  my  observations  of  them  in  other 
breeders’  yards  I  was  inclined  to  think 
just  the  opposite  of  them;  that  they 
were  rather  larger  and  less  wild  than 
the  Whites  or  Browns.  This  I  have 
supposed  was  caused  by  the  make  of  the 
breed,  they  being  crossed  with  a  larger 
and  less  excitable  breed  to  get  the  color. 
It  may  be  possible  that  the  Buffs  have 
been  inbred  more  closely  than  the 
Whites  or  Browns,  which  may  account 
for  the  change  in  their  laying  qualities. 

If  a  less  number  of  them  is  kept,  and 
no  outside  blood  brought  in,  the  differ¬ 
ence  would  be  quite  noticeable.  The 
smaller  the  flock  the  faster  they  are  be¬ 
ing  inbred.  Then  again,  it  may  be  caused 
by  just  the  ordinary  variations  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  same  as  some  persons  are  much 
more  timid  and  excitable  than  others  of 
the  same  family,  and  we  find  the  same 
variations  in  all  animals  as  well  as  hu¬ 


man  beings.  Some  cows  will  be  excel¬ 
lent  milkers  one  season,  and  possibly 
the  very  next  season  milk  very  poorly, 
and  occasionally  the  offspring  from  the 
best  cows  is  almost  worthless  in  the 
dairy.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  Buffs  mentioned  continue  to 
be  more  wild  and  sprightly  than  the 
Browns  and  Whites,  and  whether  they 
are  all,  or  only  a  portion  of  them,  that 
way;  the  size  of  the  flocks  of  each  that 
are  kept,  and  to  what  extent  the  Buffs 
have  led  the  others  in  early  laying;  and 
how  much  the  Whites  are  in  the  lead 
this  season,  both  the  time  and  number 
of  eggs.  _ • _  j.  e.  s. 

FEEDING  THE  HEN 

We  have  printed  a  number  of  articles 
from  Prof.  James  Dryden,  of  the  Utah 
Experiment  Station.  The  following  is  a 
synopsis  of  a  talk  he  gave  before  a  farm¬ 
er's  institute  in  Utah: 

The  hen  requires  a  variety  of  food,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  improve 
her  appetite,  so  that  she  may  consume 
food  enough  to  produce  eggs  in  abund¬ 
ance.  A  hen  should  no  more  be  fed  on 
wheat  alone  than  a  man  on  bread  alone. 
A  short  study  of  the  composition  of 
wheat  and  of  eggs  will  explain  why  a 
profitable  egg  yield  cannot  be  expected 
from  wheat  alone.  Supposing  you  feed  a 
hen  which  weighs  3.5  pounds  3.25  ounces 
of  wheat  a  day.  Of  course  a  hen  of  that 
weight  would  not  long  consume  that 
weight  of  wheat  alone.  Supposing,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  the  hen  uses  2.75  ounces  of 
that  for  the  maintenance  of  the  body; 
that  leaves  half  an  ounce  to  be  converted 
into  eggs,  assuming  that  all  the  food  is 
digested,  which,  of  course,  is  not  the 
case.  In  half  an  ounce  of  wheat  there 
is  about  .06  of  an  ounce  of  protein.  But 
the  egg,  according  to  chemical  analysis, 
contains  about  one-quarter  ounce  of  pro¬ 
tein.  So  that,  assuming  that  the  hen 
consumes  and  digests  3.25  ounces  of 
wheat  per  day  and  that  she  uses  2.(5 
ounces  of  that  for  maintenance  of  the 
body,  there  is  then  available  each  day 
just  one-fourth  enough  protein  for  one 
egg.  In  other  words,  it  will  take  four 
days  to  get  the  necessary  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  for  one  egg.  But  the  egg  has  other 
constituents;  so  has  wheat.  The  half¬ 
ounce  of  wheat  contains  about  one  and 
one-half  times  as  much  carbohydrates 
and  fat  as  one  egg  contains.  The  hen 
fed  on  wheat  alone  has  a  surplus  of  one 
material  and  a  deficiency  of  another.  In 
other  words,  she  has  enough  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  fat  to  make  an  egg  and  a 
half  a  day,  bu*  has  only  protein  enough 
to  make  one  egg  in  six  days.  You  place 
the  hen  in  an  awkward  position  by  feed¬ 
ing  her  wheat  alone.  Wheat  does  not 
contain  the  egg-making  materials  in 
proper  proportions.  Corn  is  even  worse 
than  wheat  in  this  respect. 

Is  there  any  one  poultry  food  that 
contains  the  egg-making  material  in  the 
right  proportions?  Lucern  or  Alfalfa 
has  the  egg-making  materials  in  the 
right  proportions.  It  has  a  nutritive  ra¬ 
tion  of  1  to  4  or  5,  which  authorities 
recommend  as  a  good  ration  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  But  Alfalfa  is  too  bulky.  A 
hen  could  not  eat  by  any  process  of 
cramming  enough  lucern  to  produce 
eggs  profitably.  This  shows  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  feeding  the  hen  in  such  a  way 
that  she  will  have  not  only  the  mater¬ 
ials  in  right  proportion,  but  in  such 
shape  that  she  can  secure  the  necessary 
amount  of  materials. 

What  constitutes  a  good  variety?  If 
not  too  expensive,  let  wheat  constitute 
the  principal  item  of  the  ration.  It  may 
constitute  about  one-half  of  the  total 
weight  of  food.  Next,  there  should  be 
grit  to  grind  that  grain.  Then,  as  a 
third  item,  they  need  green  food,  such 
as  cabbages,  lucern,  etc.  With  those 
three  things  the  hens  will  lay  eggs.  But 
the  question  with  practical  poultrymen 
is  not  how  to  get  eggs,  it  is  how  to  get 
them  in  sufficient  abundance.  It  has 
come  now  to  be  the  belief  among  suc¬ 
cessful  poultrymen  that  the  hen  requires 
some  sort  of  animal  food  for  best  re¬ 
sults,  and  cut  bones  or  “butchers’ 


scraps”  on  which  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  lean  meat  are  largely  fed  to 
supply  this  item.  So  that  we  now  have 
four  essentials  for  an  egg  ration:  Grain 
(concentrated  food),  grit,  green  or  bulky 
food  and  animal  food.  If  the  poultry- 
man  having  these  four  foods  and  feed¬ 
ing  them  in  the  right  proportions  and 
in  the  right  way,  there  is  something 
wrong  in  some  other  direction  if  a  flock 
of  1,000  hens  does  not  pay  its  owner  a 
profit  on  the  amount  of  food  consumed 
of  $1,000  a  year. 

We  fed  a  pen  of  Leghorn  pullets  the 
following  amounts  per  bird  during  the 
year:  Mash,  10  pounds;  wheat,  27 

pounds;  cut  bones,  10%  pounds;  corn, 
6%  pounds;  oats,  14  pounds;  barley,  one 
pound;  lucern,  4%  pounds;  cabbages,  4 
pounds,  a  total  weight  of  77%  pounds. 
The  mash  was  composed  of  two  parts 
bran  and  shorts,  one  part  each  of  ground 
oats  and  corn,  mixed  with  water  and 
seasoned  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt. 
The  cut  bones  were  a  mixture  of  bones 
and  meat.  The  method  of  feeding  was 
as  follows:  Tne  mash  was  fed  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  Toward  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  forenoon  a  light  feed  of  grain 
was  given,  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  alter¬ 
nating.  About  3  or  4  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  wheat  was  fed,  all  the  hens 
would  eat  up  before  roosting  time.  All 
grain  was  fed  in  a  litter  of  straw  six 
inches  deep,  inducing  exercise.  The  cut 
bones  were  fed  three  times  a  week. 
During  the  Winter  months  a  cabbage 
head  was  kept  hanging  in  the  pen  all 
the  time.  In  Summer  the  green  food 
was  green  lucern  or  clover,  principally 
lucern.  This  was  cut  and  thrown  into 
the  pens.  _ 

Hen  Possibilities.— I  met  a  man  a  few 
mornings  ago  who  bought  10  pullets  of  us 
a  year  ago.  They  were  part  Game,  and 
he  claimed  he  has  made  $1  apiece  on 
them;  that  if  he  were  a  younger  man,  and 
penniless,  he  would  hire,  if  he  could,  $1,000, 
and  buy  an  old  farm  where  taxes  were  low. 
He  felt  sure  he  could  get  a  living  on  500 
hens.  He  would  have  a  garden  for  his  own 
use,  fence  it  in,  and  give  the  hens  the  run 
of  the  farm.  This  man,  however,  lives  on 
his  income  in  a  village.  He  buys  new  pul¬ 
lets  each  Fall  and  kills  off  last  year’s  in 
September  and  October,  and  has  the  house 
clean  and  empty  November  1  for  the  new 
lot.  D.  D. 

Oats  for  Poultry.— In  cases  where  oats 
are  suspected  of  the  foul  work  of  killing 
poultry,  the  evidence  is  usually  circum¬ 
stantial,  and  they  should  not  be  con¬ 
demned  hastily.  If  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated  and  the  evidence  carefully  weighed 
I  think  that  there  will  be  few  convictions, 
and  the  evidence  will  more  likely  strongly 
implicate  some  other  agent.  My  experi¬ 
ence  with  oats  leads  me  to  believe  them  to 
be  an  excellent  food  for  poultry.  I  have 
fed  hundreds  of  bushels  of  them  to  poul¬ 
try  of  all  ages,  feeding  whole  grains  from 
the  time  they  are  large  enough  to  swallow 
them  readily,  and  feeding  small  chicks 
cracked  oats  or  oatmeal,  and  always  with 
good  results.  j.  e.  stbvenson. 

Poultry  Diseases.— Bulletin  No.  47  of 
the  Delaware  Station  (Newark)  discusses 
the  common  diseases  of  fowls.  These  dis¬ 
eases  are  described  and  brief  suggestions 
as  to  treatment  are  given.  A  few  facts 
are  gleaned  as  follows: 

Garlic,  onion  or  rue  are  useful  for  gapes. 
For  bathing  the  affected  parts  in  roup 
a  two-per-cent  solution  of  creolin  or  per¬ 
manganate  of  potash  one  grain  to  the  ounce 
are  useful. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  one  of  the  best  reme- 
ies  for  intestinal  worms. 

Atrophy  of  the  ovary  occurs  in  some 
hens.  The  ovaries  fail  to  develop,  or  waste 
away.  The  hens  cease  laying,  and  re¬ 
semble  capons  in  plumage,  voice,  spurs, 
habits,  etc. 

A  remedy  for  scaly  leg  is  to  soak  the 
legs  in  warm  water  to  soften  the  crusts 
and  remove  as  many  as  possible  without 
bleeding.  Then  apply  an  ointment  com¬ 
posed  of  one  pint  carbolic  acid  and  10  parts 
lard  or  vaseline. 

Feather  pulling  may  result  from  a  scaly 
mite  which  irritates  the  skin.  Rub  in  the 
carbolized  ointment  mentioned  above. 

For  cuts  or  cracks  on  the  feet  soak  in 
hot  water  and  use  an  ointment  composed 
of  one  part  boric  acid  and  five  parts  vase¬ 
line. 


It  Saves  Five  Times  Its  Cost 
in  a  single  Winter— the  Rochester  Radiator.— Ado. 


In  every  town 
and  village 
may  be  had, 
a  the 


that  makes  your 
horses  glad. 


Sharpen  your  own  Horse. 

THE  BLIZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT,Cazenovia,N.Y. 


Take  Off  the  Horns. 

Th"  quickest,  easiest  and  smoothest  way,  is 
possible  only  by  the  use  of  the 

CONVEX  DISHORNER 

<  .s.  and  the  Backer  Stock  Holder.  I  also  hare  a 
f  dlshorner  and  all  appliances  for  easy  dto 


1  Illustrated 
hook  free. 


homing.  W«it’n  trade  supplied  from  Chicago 

George  Webster,  Box  64  .  Christiana.  Pa 


A  QUICK,  SHARP  CUT 

hurts  much  less  than  a  bruise,  crush  ortear 

flFHAPNINA  Done  with  the 

ucnvKngnu  keystone  knife 


Msthe  safest.  Quick,  siiarp  cut.  Cuts  from  four 
sides  at  once.  Cannot  crush  bruise  or  tear. 
Most  humane  method  of  dehorning  known. 
)Took  highest  award  World's  Fair.  Write 
for  free  circulars  before  buying. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Pomeroy,  Pa.,  (Successor  io  A.  C.  BRQSIUS). 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettlea,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal. 
drons,  .to.  Send  for  circulars. 

V.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia.  UR 


HEESEN’S! 

Feed  Cookers 

cook  feed  of  any  kind  for  any  por' 
pose,  better  and  cheaper  than  all 
others.  Made  in  7  sizes— 16  to  75 
j  irals.  and  every  one  guaranteed  full 
j  measure.  Sold  direct. Free  circulars. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

2*-  fcvans  St.,  Tecuaiaeh.Mich. 


Profitable  Cows 

.til  quick!,  be  found  by  using  our 

ADJUSTABLE  DIAL 
HAND  SCALE 

Weighs  quickly  and  accurately  in  pounds 
and  twentieths.  Write  for  new  catalogue. 

Everything  for  the  Dairy. 

THE  DAIRYMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO., 

1USJ  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


SHARPIES 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

ALWAYS  THE  BEST. 

>  T HI  8IURPLRS  00,  P.  H*  8IURPLRS, 
Chicago,  Ill.  West  Chester  Pm. 


uream  Separators. 

Ob  Laval  “  Alpha  ”  and  "  Baby  "  Separators. 
First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sixes 

Prloes,  9BO  to  $800. 

Sava  110  per  oow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  I  NHW  YORK. 


sojl 


The  Most  Profitable  Separator  to  Buy  is 

THE  IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR, 

AS  PROVEN  DAILY  BY  ITS  HSFRS 

Paid  for  Itself  5  Times  in  3  Years. 

Richmond,  VA.,  May  14,  igoo. 

The  U.  S.  Separator  bought  in  1807  is  all  right.  It  has  paid  for 
itself  about  5  times.  If  I  did  not  make  a  pound  more  butter,  it  is 
worth  the  price  in  labor  saved.  Anyone  that  lias  four  g>>od  cows 
can  afford  to  buy  a  U.  S.  Separator.  L.  H.  CARLTON. 

For.  full  information  regarding  its  money-making  and  money-saving 

write  the  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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Humorous. 


Justice:  “What  were  you  doing  in 
Colonel  Pullet’s  chicken  coop?”  Uncle 
Mose:  “Fo’  de  Lawd,  judge,  I  was  jes’ 
takin’  de  census.”— Harlem  Life. 

“Do  you  believe  a  married  man  lives 
longer  than  a  single  one?”  “Well,  I 
dont  know,”  replied  Mr.  Neuwed.  “I 
lived  longer  before  I  was  married  than 
1  have  since.” — Illustrated  Bits. 

Superintendent:  “Yes,  and  where 
did  John  the  Baptist  live?  ’  Scholar: 
“In  the  desert.”  “Quite  right!  And 
what  do  we  call  people  who  live  in  the 
desert?”  “Deserters.”— Credit  u.ost. 

“Wiiat  are  you  nosing  around  that 
Atlantic  cable  for?”  said  the  lobster  to 
the  bluefish.  “Oh,”  said  the  latter,  non¬ 
chalantly,  merely  picking  up  a  few 
ocean  currents.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Barber:  “Shall  I  take  a  little  of  the 
ends  of  your  hair  off,  sir?”  Customer: 
“Yes;  I  think  you  had  better  take  it  off 
at  the  ends,  unless  you  can  get  it  out  of 
the  middle.”— Glasgow  Evening  Times. 

She:  “John,  dear,  that  recipe  for 
lemon  pie  in  my  new  cook  book  says  to 
sit  on  a  hot  stove  and  stir  constantly.” 
He:  “Well,  Penelope,  if  you  do  sit  on 
a  hot  stove  I  think  you  will  find  that 
you  have  to  stir  constantly.”— Indiana 
Weekly. 

“Wiiat  is  an  anecdote,  Johnny?”  ask¬ 
ed  the  teacher.  “A  short,  funny  tale,” 
answered  the  little  fellow.  “That  s 
right,”  said  the  teacher.  “Now,  Johnny, 
you  may  write  a  sentence  on  the  black¬ 
board  containing  the  word.”  Johnny 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  wrote 
this:  “A  rabbit  has  four  legs  and  one 
anecdote.” — Tit-Bits. 


BEST 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

MIXED  PAINTS 


COOK  BOOK  FREE 

Containing  325  Pages,  Over  2500 
Recipes,  Hound  in  Cloth. 

TO  ALL  PURCHASERS.  Agents  make  25  Per 
Cent  Commission  selling  our  goods. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  TERMS. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO  , 

P.  O.  Box  290,  Dept.  R.  31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Profitable  Business 

ON  A  LIMITED  CAPITAL. 

Any  man  can  make  a  good  living  drilling 
■wells  for  his  neighbors.  They  are  better 
and  cheaper  than  the  dug  wells.  The 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE 

H  is  the  strongest,  fastest  and  best  de- 
signed  in  the  world.  W  rite  for  our 
uuaCtfrtJV  illustrated  catalogue.  It’s  Free. 

star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  0. 


A  Good  Grinder 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE. 

The  New  Holland  Cob  and 
Feed  Grimier  Is  sold  for  a  j  q 
and  satisfaction  guaran-  y  1  w 
teed.  Itlstheliglitestdraftand 
the  most  durable  mill  made, 
as  well  as  the  simplest  In 
construction.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  a-.d  judge  for  yourself. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  WORKS.  BOX  15,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA 


HEEBNERS  Horsepower 

with  Npeed  Regulator. 


^  Catalogue.  S  ENSILAGE  AND  DRY  FODDER  CUTTER 
with  Crusher.  AlsoThreshers  and  Cleaners, Feed  Mills, 
Corn  Shellers,  Drag  and  Uirculnr  Saw  Machines,  etc. 

HEEBNGR  Sl  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pn.,  U.  S.  A. 


<? 


REBUILT  MACHINERY 

and  SUPPLIES  at  Bargain  Prices  Larg¬ 
est  Machinery  Depot  on  earth.  We  buy 
buildings  and  plants;  among 
others  we  bought  the  Worlds 
[  Fa  r,  the  Omaha  Exposition,  the 
I  Chicago  Post  Office,  and  other 
I  structures.  We  rebuild  machin¬ 
ery  of  all  kinds,  and  sell  with 
binding  guarantees.  Boilers 
from  $25  up:  Engines  from  $35 
Steam  Pumps  from  ?15ttp, 

'  ’  OI  ^  owo  1  i>ii  n_ 
‘  81 

II A  ft  GE  T?  S,"  P I  I 7L  EY  S  ,  l1}/ 1  i' 

PIPE,  Tit  ON  ROOFIM;. 

WARE.  VALVES  & FITTINLS, 
PLUMBING  MATERIAL,  etc. 

•  Will  vend  free,  our  2M>-pajre  Cat ak.p  0< 

|  Constantly  buying  entire  stocks 
!  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  sales. 

:  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co  . 

:  W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago,  HI 


|LL  the  Family  —  the 
fathers  and  mothers 
no  less  than  the  sons 
and  daughters — hail  the 
coming  of  000000 

The  Youth’s 
Companion 

from  weeK  to  week.  It  has 
had  the  approval  of  three 
generations  of  American 
readers.  Strong  in  the  as= 
surance  that  every  reader 
gained  is  a  friend  won,  the 
publishers  make  the  offer 
below.  0  0  0  0  0  0  0 


Illustrated  Announcement  for  1901  and 
Sample  Copies  of  the  Paper  Free. 


There 

is  no  Better  Investment 

For 

Hr  HOSE  zvho  subscribe  nozo,  sending  $1.75,  ihe  yearly 
subscription  price,  zvith  this  slip  or  the  name  of  this 

$1.75 

publication,  zoill  receive  all  the  remaining  issues  of  The 
Companion  for  1900,  including  the  Double  Holiday  Numbers, 

Than 

FREE,  and  then  the  issues  for  fifty-tzvo  zoeeks,  a  full 
year,  until  January  l,  1902.  This  offer  includes  the  gift 

This. 

of  the  nezo  Companion  Calendar,  lithographed  in  12  colors 
from  exquisite  designs  painted  expressly  for  The  Companion . 

8X122 

A 

The  Youth’s  Companion, 
Boston,  Mass. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARRIER 

AT  MONEY-SAVING  PRICES. 


You  are  not  getting  the  most  for  your 
money,  unless  you  know  about  the  bargains 
in  farm  implements,  vehicles,  harness,  etc., 

-3  „  ,  nlvl,b  i-wr>.,..v.  ■  ... _  in  our  new  catalog.  It  is  bigger  and  better 

than  ever  and  will  surprise  you  with  its  money-saving  prices  on  goods  of  high  quality.  Send  for  it.  It  sfree. 

AND  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  G,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


CAN’T  AFFORD 

to  waste  feed  simply  because  you  have 
lots  of  it.  Utilize  every  bit  of  it.  Grind 
it  with  the  best  mill  made,  i  he 

eTAD  FEED 

o  i  AKgrinder 

Shortest  sweep;  nr  st  rapid,  less.iable 
to  pet  out  of  order.  It  grinds  allgrains, 
either  alone  or  mixed,  and  grinds  ear 
corn,  dry,  damp  or  frozen.  Never 
^chokes.  Send  for  circulars,  prices,  etc. 
*  We  make  good  power  mills,  too. 

STAR  MFC.  CO.,  11  Depot  Street,  New  Lexinylon,  Ohio. 


ICE 
CUTTING 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


is  an  easy  matter  with  our 
Patent  Double  Row  lee 
Plow.  Cuts  las>ter,  easier 
and  with  less  expense  than 
auv  plow  made;  and  will  cut  any  size 
cake  and  depth  Will  pay  for  itself  in  less  thau 
two  days  and  at  our  price  any  one  can  afford  to  own  his  own  ice 

Slow.  Libera!  discount  to  first  user  in  a  locality.  Ask  for  catalog, 
oil u  ItorMch  &8on«,22<;  Wells  8t.  Mllwaukee,\VI». 


ICE  PLOWS 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  best  and  most  reliable 
timekeepers  made  in  this  country 
or  in  any  other. 

**  The  Perfected  American  Watch" ,  an  illustrated  book 
of  interesting  information  about  zvill  be  sent 

free  upon  request . 

American  Waltham  'V Company , 

Waltham/  I-ff 

rs 


<b 


The  New 

SMALLEY 

Cutter 

Why?  Because 

1st — Yon  will  «ave  80  to  50  per 
cent,  in  actual  feeding  coat  by 
cutting  or  shredding  all  dry  fodder 
fed  to  Rtock, 

2nd — You  secure  equal  ratio  ot 
iraln  In  dairy  product*. 

Our  Cutters  have  patent  Auto¬ 
matic  Self  Feed)  also  Corn 
Shredding  and  Snapping  or 
II  linking  Attachments  and 
nolve  at  once  the  problem  of 
corn  field  economy.  Booklets 
“Silo  SenHC^  catalogues  and  in¬ 
troduction  prices  free  to  any  one 
naming  this  paper. 

Our  Adjustable  Wind  Car¬ 
rier  will  bo  supplied  on  all  ma¬ 
chines  if  desired.  Fdevates  any 
quantity,  any  dlatnnce,  any 
direction.  REST  Silo  Cutter 
k  on  earth. 


Pays  as 
Big  for 
Dry 

Fodder 
Gutting 
as  for 
Silo  work 


Wo  also 
manufacture 

Grinding  Mills, 
Ear  Conn 
Crushers, 
Drag  C.  Circular 
Saw  Machines, 
Root  Cutters, 
Corn  Shellers, 
Powers 
for  Operating. 


'Smalley  Mfg.  Co. 

Rranchei  Manitowoc,  Wla. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Six  Sizes : 
Nos.  12,  14, 
10,  1  8,  20, 
and  20. 


FARQUHAR 

VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 

SAW  MILL 


AND 


AJAX  SB  ENGINE 


CRANK 

Rapid,  accurate,  strong  and 
simple,  with  large  capacity. 

Engines  on  sills  or  wheels. 

Strong  and  safe.  No  Far- 
qutmr  Koll**r  has  ever 
exploded.  Send  for  catalog 
of  Portable  Engines.Shingle 
Mills,  Threshing  Machines, 

Stationary  Engines  a  n  d  — 

Boilers,  and  Standard  Agricultural  Implements 
generally.  A.  Ih  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  York, 

IPor  Pumping  or  Driving 
Cream  Separa¬ 
tors  or  other 
machines  re¬ 
quiring  light 
power  but  ab¬ 
solutely  steady 
motion, 

BUY  A  - - - 

“SUCCESS”  t®°ower. 

It  baa  •  governor  which  regulates  the  walk  of  the  horses  to  a  nice¬ 
ty  and  delivers  an  absolutely  bU  ady  and  even  motion  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  driven.  With  our  hack  Geared  Pump  Jack  it  makes  a  splen¬ 
did  pumping  outfit.  If  you  want  a  tread  power  for  any  purpose, 
buy  a  ‘•Su  ccess.”  1,  2  or  3-horso.  They  will  deliver  more  power 
than  any  other  because  they  run  light,  are  roomy  and  Btrong  enough 
for  largest  horses,  etc.  More  about  them  in  our  large  illustrated 
catalogue,  and  about  our  sweep  powers,  gasoline  englnM, windmills, 
fodder  and  ensilaee  cutters. wood  saws, huskers^teel  tanka, etc.  rree 

APPLETON  MFCL  CO.  S3  FARGO  ST-  BATAVIA,  IU* 


$16.50.  Also 

_  _  _  _  1CK  tools. 

Write  for  discounts  H.  HR  AY,  No.  Clove,  N.  Y. 
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ORCHARDING  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

HILLCREST  ORCHARDS  IN  THE  ANNAPOLIS  VALLEY. 

How  Apples  are  Grown  at  the  North. 

We  have  all  heard  of  Nova  Scotia  Gravensteins  and 
the  way  they  grow  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Ann¬ 
apolis  and  Gasperaux  rivers.  In  former  days  apples 
formed  both  head  and  tail  of  the  horticultural  pro¬ 
cession.  Times  are  changing,  however.  New  ideas, 
new  methods  and  progressive  men  are  diversifying 
the  fruit  industry  ;  nd  developing  the  resources  of 
the  Province  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Time  was  in 
Nova  Scotia  when  apples  only  were  grown  for  profit, 
while  plums  and  pears  were  grown  for  pleasure,  with 
peaches,  quinces  and  the  like  cultivated  as  pomologi- 
cal  curiosities.  A  few  leaders  here  and  there  have 
shown  the  way,  and  it  will  only  be  a  few  years  till 
the  most  favored  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  will  have 
gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  the  producers  of 
cherries,  pears  and  Japan  plums.  Orchard  areas  have 
been  rapidly  extending  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five  years. 

There  are  now  some  fine 
examples  of  the  intensive 
method.  This  system  aims 
to  make  the  orchard  a  self- 
supporting  institution  al¬ 
most  from  the  start.  To 
this  end  early  fruiting  and 
productive  kinds  are  plant¬ 
ed  as  fillers. 

A  COMPOSITE  OR¬ 
CHARD. — This  method  of 
planting  finds  a  splendid 
illustration  in  the  60-acre 
orchard  of  Ralph  S.  Eaton, 
of  Hillcrest  Orchards,  N.  S., 
of  which  the  writer  has 
personal  knowledge.  The 
plan  of  the  orchard  is  to 
plant  standard  apple  trees 
33  feet  or  two  rods  apart  in 
rows  33  feet  apart.  In  the 
center  of  each  square  so 
formed  another  permanent 
or  standard  apple  tree  is 
placed.  This  brings  the 
rows  16%  feet  apart,  and 
the  trees  23%  feet  apart 
diagonally.  Next  a  tem¬ 
porary  apple  tree  of  a 
young  bearing  variety  is 
planted  between  each  of 
the  trees  in  every  row.  This 
brings  the  trees  all  16% 
feet  apart.  Again,  a  plum, 
dwarf  pear,  quince  or  other 
small  growing  tree  is  planted  in  every  space,  bringing 
the  trees  8%  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  the  rows  remain¬ 
ing  a  rod  apart.  The  standard  trees  are  Gravenstein, 
Ribston,  King  or  Baldwin.  The  temporary  trees  are 
early-bearing  apples  such  as  Wealthy,  Wagener  or 
Ben  Davis;  such  cherries  as  Windsor  or  Governor 
Wood,  or  free-growing  peaches.  Other  cherries  grown 
are  Early  Richmond  and  English  Morello.  This  sys¬ 
tem  gives  320  trees  to  the  acre.  Every  20  rods  east, 
west,  north  and  south,  an  open  space  is  left  for  a 
roadway,  dividing  the  orchard  into  blocks  of  2%  acres 
each.  Instead  of  planting  a  standard  in  every  square 
as  mentioned  in  the  first  of  this  description,  a  plum 
or  peach  may  be  placed  in  every  third  square,  and 
the  row  thus  formed  be  filled  in  with  plums,  peaches 
or  other  short-lived  trees.  Every  sixth  row  on  this 
plan  is  composed  wholly  of  temporary  trees,  which 
can  be  cut  down  in  15  years,  leaving  a  roadway  for 
teaming  and  spraying.  As  the  trees  grow  and  begin 
to  crowd  each  other  they  are  to  be  cut  out  in  the  re¬ 


verse  order  of  their  planting,  till,  when  the  orchard 
is  fully  grown  only  standard  apples  will  be  left.  An 
interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  2,000  cherry 
trees  is  that  they  are  all  on  wild  bird-cherry  stocks 
(Prunus  Pennsylvanicum),  which  were  dug  in  pas¬ 
tures  and  along  roadsides,  and  root-grafted  in  Winter. 
The  trees  are  proving  productive  and  healthy. 

TILLAGE. — The  ground  is  plowed  in  Spring,  throw¬ 
ing  the  furrow  to  the  trees.  From  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  middle  of  July  the  disk  harrow  works  the  sur¬ 
face  once  a  week.  To  save  time  and  labor  Mr.  Eaton 
has  modified  an  ordinary  disk  harrow  by  adding  four 
disks.  This  gives  him  an  eight-foot  sweep  which 
allows  him  to  cover  the  16%-foot  inter-space  with  a 
turn  up  and  down.  A  good  scheme  to  prevent  ridg¬ 
ing  in  the  process  of  disking  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Eaton. 
He  widens  the  eight-foot  disk  to  12  feet  Dy  separating 
the  halves.  This  leaves  an  uncultivated  strip  of  four 
feet  in  the  middle,  which  is  worked  on  the  return  trip. 
If  the  soil  is  lumpy  a  smoothing  harrow  follows  the 


disk.  With  his  eight-foot  sweep  Mr.  Eaton  is  able  to 
cover  20  acres  of  orchard  in  10  hours.  Mammoth 
clover  is  used  as  a  cover  crop  almost  exclusively.  This 
is  sown  about  the  middle  ot  July,  and  by  harvesting 
time  has  formed  a  fine  picking  carpet. 

PRUNING  AND  SPRAYING.— Mr.  Eaton’s  system 
of  pruning  is  unique.  He  tills  thoroughly  and  fertil¬ 
izes  heavily,  and  then  he  wants  the  fruit.  To  en¬ 
courage  Iruit-bud  formation,  and  to  discourage  wood 
production  he  prunes  in  June  and  July.  His  pruning 
consists  of  a  Summer  shortening-in  process.  Bur¬ 
bank  plums  and  Ben  Davis  apple  trees  not  above 
seven  feet  high  in  this  orchard  are  bearing  two  bush¬ 
els  of  fruit  each.  The  fillers  are  not  allowed  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  growth  of  the  permanent  trees.  Spray¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  important  parts  of  the  Summer  pro¬ 
gramme.  Mr.  Eaton  has  proved  the  benefits  of  spray¬ 
ing  by  carefully-conducted  experiments,  and  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  practice.  An  interesting 
thins  in  connection  with  tlPo  spraying  busings  is  that 


nearly  every  clear-headed  fruit  grower  has  invented 
or  adapted  apparatus  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
his  own  conditions.  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  specific  for  tree  troubles  at  Hillcrest.  Mr.  Eaton 
is  convinced  that  black  knot  may  be  controlled  with 
Bordeaux,  as  well  as  other  fungi. 

CONCERNING  VARIETIES.— Mr.  Eaton  reports  as 
follows,  for  apples:  The  Gravenstein,  Ribston,  Blen¬ 
heim,  Wealthy,  Baldwin,  Wagener,  Ben  Davis,  Golden 
Russet,  Fallawater  and  Nonpareil.  In  plums,  a  spe¬ 
cialty  is  made  of  the  Japan  varieties,  of  which  there 
are  1,100  Burbanks,  400  Abundance,  300  Red  June  and 
200  Wickson,  giving  a  succession  of  fruit  from  Au¬ 
gust  till  well  into  October.  One  thousand  other  plums 
are  divided  among  the  Lombard,  German  Prune, 
Reine  Claude,  Quackenboss,  Niagara,  Bradshaw,  Mon¬ 
arch,  Black  Diamond  and  Grand  Duke.  Plums  have 
been  shipped  to  London  with  results  that  justify  the 
expectation  of  finding  a  market  for  surplus  produc¬ 
tion.  Ten  varieties  of  peaches  have  been  planted, 

seven  of  which,  the  Alex¬ 
ander,  Hyne’s  Surprise,  El- 
berta,  Crosby,  Hill’s  Chili, 
Mountain  Rose  and  Early 
Rivers,  ripening  in  seven 
successive  weeks,  have 
proved  sufficiently  hardy. 
This  year  Mr.  Eaton  had 
400  boxes  of  GovernorWood 
and  Early  Richmond  cher¬ 
ries,  and  expects  to  have 
1,000  of  the  English  Mor¬ 
ello.  The  various  kinds  of 
cherries  ripen  from  July  to 
September.  In  pears,  there 
are  the  Bartlett,  Clapp  Fa¬ 
vorite,  Duchess,  Louise 
Bonne,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Anjou  and  others.  Three 
kinds  of  apricots  are  grown 
and  also  several  hundred 
quince  trees.  How  rapidly 
the  value  of  the  land  multi¬ 
plies  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  13  years  ago  the  old¬ 
est  part  of  this  orchard  was 
in  forest,  and  six  years  ago 
much  of  it  was  in  stump 
and  worth  about  $10  per 
acre.  To-day  it  could  not 
be  bought  for  less  than 
$500  per  acre.  As  a  ship¬ 
ping  point  Nova  Scotia  has 
exceptional  advantages  that 
are  only  now  being  fully 
appreciated,  john  craig. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

RESULTS  FROM  BONE  AND  POTASH.— I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  advice  I  received  from  you  about 
three  years  ago  as  to  the  treatment  of  an  or¬ 
chard.  Then  I  had  an  orchard  of  100  trees,  about  25 
years  old,  of  choice  Winter  varieties,  which  were  not 
yielding  more  than  75  barrels  of  apples  per  year,  yet 
the  trees  were  vigorous  and  thrifty.  You  advised  an 
annual  application  of  bone  meal  and  potash.  In  the 
Spring  of  1899  I  applied  1,000  pounds  bone  and  250 
pounds  potash.  Trees  made  a  tremendous  growth, 
and  in  addition  I  had  120  barrels  of  choice  apples, 
but  when  I  gathered  the  apples  I  noticed  that  the 
trees  were  all  filled  with  healthy,  prominent  fruit 
buds.  Last  Spring  I  applied  1,200  pounds  bone  and 
250  pounds  potash,  cultivated  the  orchard  thoroughly 
from  May  10  to  July  20,  and  this  Fall  harvested  300 
barrels  of  apples,  pronounced  by  buyers  as  well  as 
others  to  he  worth  at  least  25  cents  per  barrel  more 
than  same  vaiieties  grown  elsewhere  in  the  county. 

The  apples  were  large,  smooth  an$  highly  colored  ajjd 
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free  from  spot.  In  addition  to  thorough  cultivation 
and  liberal  fertilizing  I  spray  at  least  twice.  In  an¬ 
other  orchard  of  75  trees  about  the  same  age  as  above 
I  fertilized  liberally  for  the  same  length  of  time  with 
stable  manure  and  applied  same  proportion  of  potash, 
but  the  yield  of  fruit  was  not  two-thirds  as  much 
as  where  I  applied  the  bone.  I  may  say  that  I  plow 
the  bone  meal  in,  and  that  I  used  30  40-bushel  cart¬ 
loads  of  stable  manure  annually  to  the  latter  orchard. 
Fruit  growing  in  this  country  will  in  the  near  future 
become  a  specialty,  and  in  order  to  get  best  results 
three'  things  must  be  religiously  observed,  viz.,  thor¬ 
ough  and  intense  cultivation,  liberal  fertilizing  and 
thorough  spraying.  If  these  essentials  are  carefully 
carried  out  nearly  all  the  varieties  will  bear  every 
year,  and  the  fruit  will  be  of  such  a  high  character 
as  will  ensure  a  good  price,  or,  at  least,  the  top  price 
every  year.  E-  *• 

Nova  Scotia.  _ _ 

NEW  ENGLAND  FERTILIZER  QUESTIONS. 

What  kind  of  soil  is  best  adapted  to  raising  corn,  oats, 
rye  and  barley,  also  potatoes?  I  know  that  wet  or  rather 
moist  land  is  best  for  grass.  I  have  two  knolls  that  have 
quite  sandy,  not  gravelly,  soil,  and  they  produce  very 
little  grass.  I  have  an  idea  that  they  are  better  adapted 
to  corn  or  oats.  Am  I  correct?  The  land  is  quite  free 
from  stone,  and  is  now  in  grass.  What  fertilizer  should 
you  use  in  connection  with  barnyard  manure,  for  the 
grain,  also  for  potatoes?  I  have  been  advised  to  use  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  muriate  of  potash,  ground  bone  mixed,  on 
grass  land  that  I  wish  to  keep  in  grass.  Is  this  the  best 
mixture  I  can  apply?  I  have  been  recommended  pow¬ 
dered  phosphate  of  lime,  acid  phosphate,  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  dried  blood  and  carbonate  of  soda.  What  action  do 
each  of  these  have  on  the  grass,  and  which  if  any,  is 
best  to  use?  I  have  an  orchard  that  is  quite  deep  sandy 
soil;  neither  the  trees  nor  the  grass  amounts  to  much. 
My  father  says  that  the  soil  is  too  dry  for  the  apple 
trees.  Is  this  correct,  or  do  they  need  fertilization?  What 
should  you  apply  for  both?  Should  you  keep  the  orchard 
in  grass  or  grain?  The  trees  are  from  10  to  20  years  old. 

Worcester,  Mass.  d.  a.  h. 

SOIL  FOR  VARIOUS  CROPS.— Corn  usually  does 
best  on  rather  heavy  soil,  especially  where  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  vegetable  matter,  such  as  we  find  when 
a  sod  either  of  clover  or  grass  is  plowed  under.  This 
is  one  reason  why  most  farmers  put  the  greater  part 
of  their  stable  manure  on  the  corn  crop.  That  plant 
does  better  with  that  class  of  manure.  Oats  also  re¬ 
quire  rich  ground  inclined  to  be  moist.  The  oats  do 
not  do  so  well  on  light  sandy  soil,  as  they  are  heavy 
surface  feeders,  and  require  a  good  deal  of  moisture. 
Barley  also  requires  a  heavy  moist  soil  to  do  its  best. 
Rye  is  the  best  crop  for  the  lighter  parts  of  the  farm, 
though  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  yield  you  ought  to 
have  soil  of  fair  fertility.  It  is  true  that  rye  on  light 
sands  will  often  give  a  better  growth  of  straw  and 
grain  than  any  other  similar  grains  will.  Potatoes 
do  fairly  well  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  but  the  ideal  soil 
for  them  would  be  what  is  known  as  clay  loam.  That 
means  a  soil  easily  worked,  and  yet  with  consider¬ 
able  vegetable  matter  in  it  and  some  clay,  so  that  it 
will  hold  the  moisture  through  the  season.  The  best 
yield  of  potatoes  is  often  grown  on  a  heavy  soil,  but 
the  quality  is  poor.  Excellent-quality  potatoes  are 
grown  on  light  sand,  but  they  suffer  from  drought  and 
require  heavy  fertilizing.  Medium  soils  containing  a 
good  deal  of  vegetable  matter,  that  will  hold  the  mois¬ 
ture  and  yet  dry  out  fairly  well,  are  best  for  pota¬ 
toes.  The  corn  might  do  reasonably  well  on  those 
sandy  knolls  D.  A.  H.  speaks  of,  provided  he  could 
use  a  manure  or  fertilizer,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  put  the  oats  up  there.  Rye  would  do  better  in 
that  locality  than  any  other  grain.  One  way  to  handle 
such  soils  is  to  sow  the  southern  cow  peas  first,  and 
plow  the  crop  entirely  under.  That  improves  the  soil 
greatly,  and  makes  it  fit  to  grow  corn  with  fair  suc¬ 
cess. 

CHEMICALS  WITH  MANURE— As  D.  A.  H.  doubt¬ 
less  knows,  there  are  three  chief  elements  that  should 
enter  into  the  composition  of  all  manures  and  fer¬ 
tilizers.  These  are  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Stable  manure  contains  but  small  quantities  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  comparatively  large 
quantities  of  nitrogen.  It  is  what  we  call  a  one-sided 
fertilizer,  and  the  proper  chemicals  to  use  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it  are  those  which  contain  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  The  muriate  of  potash  is  the  test  form 
for  that  substance,  and  dissolved  phosphate  rock  is 
the  best  form  of  phosphoric  acid.  We  consider  it  a 
good  plan  to  use  at  least  40  pounds  of  dissolved  phos¬ 
phate  rock  and  20  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  with 
each  ton  of  stable  manure.  We  would  not  advise 
using  any  stable  manure  on  potatoes,  but  would  ad¬ 
vise  the  inquirer  to  use  it  all  on  his  corn,  or  if  he 
has  too  much  for  that,  to  broadcast  it  over  his  grain 
or  grass  in  the  Spring.  A  mixture  of  400  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  400  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  and 
1,200  pounds  of  fine  ground  bone  will  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fertilizer  for  all  kinds  of  grass  and  grain.  In 
the  long  run,  we  consider  this  about  as  good  a  home 
mixture  as  can  be  made,  though  it  might  pay  better 


to  buy  some  of  the  ready-mixed  goods.  We  would 
advise  D.  A.  H.  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  other 
mixture  he  suggests.  So-called  powdered  phosphate 
of  lime  is  the  South  Carolina  or  Florida  rock  simply 
ground  into  a  fine  powder,  and  is  not  readily  available 
to  the  plant.  If  he  is  to  use  phosphoric  acid  we  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  use  bone  or  dissolved  rock.  Sulphate  of 
potash  is  all  right,  and  so  is  dried  blood,  but  we  think 
these  forms  are  too  expensive  for  use  on  grain  or 
grass.  Muriate  of  potash  will  give  just  as  good  re¬ 
sults  as  the  sulphate  and  costs  several  dollars  less 
per  ton.  Carbonate  of  soda  will  not  be  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  benefit  to  grain  or  grass.  It  contains  no  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  the  soda  is  of  no  special  importance.  The 
other  mixture  is  far  better.  Generally  speaking,  it 
does  not  pay  to  apply  fertilizer  to  a  pasture,  and  we 
would  not  advise  using  it  except  in  an  experimental 
way.  If  there  is  any  way  to  work  up  that  pasture, 
break  up  the  present  old  sod  so  as  to  get  new  seed 
into  it,  then  it  would  pay  to  use  some  fertilizer,  but 
with  the  ordinary  New  England  pasture,  badly  run 
out  among  the  rocks, our  belief  is  that  the  fertilizer 
would  not  pay. 

ORCHARD  CARE. — The  inquirer’s  father  is  right 
in  saying  that  apple  trees  cannot  reach  their  best 
growth  on  dry,  sandy  soils.  The  apple  is  a  fruit  re¬ 
quiring  heavier  soils,  or  those  with  more  or  less  clay. 
At  the  same  time,  such  trees  do  require  fertilizing, 
and  they  ought  to  have  it,  especially  if  any  grass  crop 
is  grown  with  them.  The  same  mixture  that  is  used 
on  the  grass  would  be  excellent  for  such  trees  in 
sandy  soil,  and  here  is  a  thing  worth  remembering. 
The  scientific  men  tell  us  that  old  trees  like  these  are 
actually  able  to  make  use  of  the  undissolved  phos¬ 
phate  rock.  Most  other  crops  which  grow  from  year 
to  year  require  a  form  of  phosphoric  acid  which  is 
soluble  in  water.  These  big  trees  actually  seem  to 
have  the  ability  to  utilize  the  raw  ground  rock.  If 
the  trees  are  as  described  we  would  not  attempt  to 
grow  either  grass  or  grain  in  the  orchard  for  several 
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years.  One  trouble  evidently  is  that  there  is  not  mois¬ 
ture  enough  in  that  soil  for  both  trees  and  grass.  It 
would  be  better  to  plow  the  whole  and  keep  it  thor¬ 
oughly  cultivated  with  harrow  or  cultivator  up  to 
about  June  1,  or  say  possibly  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Then  plant  such  a  crop  as  cow  peas  or  beans,  either 
in  hills  or  in  drills,  and  keep  up  the  cultivation  as 
long  as  it  is  possible  to  get  through  the  vines.  Then 
let  it  go.  Of  course  fertilizer  would  be  used  as  indi¬ 
cated.  After  one  or  two  years  of  this  sort  of  work 
there  will  be  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  trees.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  necessary  to  seed  down  again  to  Or¬ 
chard  grass,  or  otherwise  the  trees  will  make  too 
much  wood.  If  seeded  down  to  grass  again,  remem¬ 
ber  that  large  quantities  of  fertilizers  must  be  used 
in  order  to  feed  crops,  and  remember  also  that  where 
trees  are  in  grass,  nitrate  of  soda  is  the  best  form  of 
nitrogen  to  use,  because  it  is  entirely  soluble,  and  will 
soak  down  into  the  ground  where  the  roots  of  the 
trees  can  reach  it.  Other  forms  of  nitrogen  may  lie 
for  months  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  feeding  the  grass 
roots,  but  not  providing  any  nourishment  for  the 
trees. 


A  BOYS’  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Bainbridge  Boys’  Agricultural  Association  con¬ 
sists  of  five  high  school  boys.  The  Association  was 
established  five  years  ago  by  three  boys,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve,  practically  without  capital.  A  little  more  than 
a  year  ago  two  other  members  were  admitted  upon 
payment  of  $1  each,  after  which  there  was  a  fund  of 
$5  in  the  treasury.  A  very  good  profit  was  made  at 
their  fair  last  Fall,  so  that  the  boys  were  able  to 
launch  out  a  little  more  this  season,  they  having  $16 
to  work  with.  They  offered  prizes  for  races  to  the 
amount  of  about  $12,  these  races  being  for  bicycle  and 
others,  such  as  a  wheelbarrow  race,  potato  race,  etc., 
there  being  six  or  eight  each  day.  I  called  around  to 
see  what  the  fair  is  like.  I  found  that  two  of  the  vil¬ 
lagers  living  next  to  each  other  had  loaned  the  use 


of  their  barns  and  yards,  and  a  driveway  leading  from 
the  road.  Over  the  entrance  to  the  driveway  was  an 
arch  with  a  neat  inscription  announcing  the  fair,  and 
over  the  entrance  to  each  barn  was  an  appropriate 
sign  designating  one  as  Floral  Hall  and  the  other  as 
Agricultural  Hall.  Both  rooms  were  tastily  dec¬ 
orated.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  former  room 
was  of  more  real  interest  to  the  visitors,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  extent,  than  are  the  floral  halls  of  the  aver¬ 
age  county  fair.  The  exhibits  were  grouped  around 
the  room  and  upon  a  pyramidal  support  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  Many  of  the  articles  are  antique  relics,  of  much 
interest.  In  Agricultural  Hall  there  were  about  50 
feet  in  length  of  space  where  were  shown  fruits, 
vegetables,  poultry,  etc.  The  exhibit  was  really  a 
good  one.  Admission  to  the  grounds  is  free,  and  the 
money  is  made  by  sale  of  ice  cream,  popcorn  and 
other  wholesome  things  to  eat  and  to  drink.  Fig.  299 
shows  the  hall  and  as  much  of  the  stands  as  one  view 
could  well  take  in.  I  understand  that  the  receipts  this 
year  were  about  $70,  and  that  a  very  goou  percentage 
of  this  is  profit.  May  the  Association  “live  long  and 
prosper.”  How  many  of  these  young  men  will  go  to 
the  agricultural  college  when  through  high  school? 

H.  H.  L. 

STORING  CABBAGE  FOR  WINTER. 

Various  Methods  and  Houses. 

For  home  use,  plow  a  trench  on  high  dry  ground, 
retain  all  the  leaves  on,  and  set  heads  in  a  row,  close 
together.  Cover  lightly  with  fine  dry  soil,  leaving  the 
stump  sticking  out.  Usually  they  come  out  in  fine 
condition  in  Spring  or  when  wanted.  A  friend  built 
a  shed  roof  with  eaves  resting  on  the  ground.  It 
was  battened  and  covered  with  straw,  then  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  soil,  which  when  frozen  was  covered  with 
horse  manure  to  prevent  its  thawing  out.  Commenc¬ 
ing  at  one  end  it  was  packed  full  of  stripped  heads 
which  came  out  in  the  Spring  with  a  very  small  loss. 
It  was  about  30  feet  long,  and  had  three  ventilator 
tubes,  which  were  kept  open  till  extreme  weather.  It 
was  not  filled  till  cold  weather  Another  friend  dug 
a  trench  two  feet  deep  and  set  up  a  line  of  old  rail¬ 
road  ties  which  projected  three  feet  above  the  sur¬ 
face.  A  plank  nailed  on  their  tops  served  as  a  plate. 
Posts  were  put  in  on  each  side  one-third  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  tne  side,  and  planks  nailed  to  the  tops  to 
support  the  roof.  A  board  roof  was  put  on,  which  was 
covered  first  with  swamp  grass,  then  with  buckwheat 
straw,  and  finally  with  strawy  horse  manure.  It  was 
50  feet  long  and  16-foot  boards  were  used  for  the  roof. 
It  has  plenty  of  venilators,  and  small  doors  in  the 
roof  admit  of  filling  from  the  side  without  moving 
truck  so  far  as  when  filled  from  end.  A  car  track  is 
laid  the  whole  length,  which  extends  beyond  the 
building,  so  a  wagon  can  be  driven  close  to  the  car. 
The  track  is  built  in  square  sections  which  are  laid 
on  cross  pieces  nailed  to  the  row  of  posts,  and  are 
left  loose,  so  they  can  be  taken  up  and  the  space  under 
them  utilized.  The  opening  in  the  end  over  which  the 
roof  projects  makes  a  storeroom  for  crates  and  a  sort¬ 
ing  room  in  wet  weather.  The  builder  admitted  that 
it  would  not  last  long,  not  more  than  four  or  five 
years,  but  claimed  it  was  cheap  enough  and  withstood 
frost  enough  to  pay  rebuilding. 

Two  things  are  desired,  dryness  and  protection  from 
frost.  I  would  build  a  stone  wall  laid  in  mortar  sev¬ 
eral  feet  high,  but  not  higher  than  it  could  be  banked 
with  earth  on  outside.  I  would  build  all  the  rest  of 
wood,  for  stone  will  gather  moisture  and  show  frost. 
Build  on  level  or  high  ground,  with  dry  foundation. 
Roof  should  be  ceiled  with  airtight  stuff  on  inside  of 
rafters.  After  putting  on  weatherboards  cover  with 
tarred  paper,  and  another  cover  of  boards  and  bat¬ 
ten.  Buildings  of  this  kind  are  supposed  to  get  along 
without  artificial  heat,  and  the  roof  must  be  well 
made.  By  the  other  method  there  are  no  rafters  or 
paper  and  the  roof  is  more  certain  to  resist  frost. 
Cabbage  is  quite  apt  to  heat,  and  good  ventilating 
tubes  must  be  provided  and  kept  open.  Many  are 
preventing  heating  by  putting  in  racks,  like  the  old- 
fashioned  ones  for  milk  pans.  The  heads  are  put  in, 
three  heads  each  way,  or  nine  together  on  each  tier. 
A  foot  space  is  left  between  the  ranks  of  tiers,  which 
extend  from  bottom  to  top,  which  makes  passage¬ 
ways.  C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

Potatoes  are  a  poor  crop,  yield  light,  a  great  many 
small  ones.  Shippers  commenced  buying  at  16  cents, 
now  pay  18  to  20  cents.  I  have  none  to  sell  at  that 
price— feed  to  stock  first.  Potatoes,  16  to  20  cents;  oats, 
25  cents;  wheat,  70  cents;  eggs,  16  cents;  apples,  50  cents 
per  bushel.  Dairy  butter,  first  class,  23  to  25  cents. 

Petoskey,  Mich.  l.  g.  j. 

Bees  and  Peaches.— I  cannot  positively  say  that  bees 
do  make  the  first  puncture  in  peaches.  I  know  they  are 
very  fond  of  good  ripe  peaches.  Our  sorting  houses  in 
this  section  have  been  thickly  Infested  with  bees  that 
sometimes  almost  cover  a  peach  and  devour  it  rapidly, 
and  my  belief  is  that  they  will  suck  or  puncture  a  soft 
peach  without  the  aid  of  a  wasp  or  hornet.  I  would  not 
take  my  oath  on  it,  though.  J.  h.  merriman. 

Connecticut, 
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A  TALK  ON  PERSIMMONS. 

Among  our  native  fruits,  not  yet  much  planted  for 
home  use  or  the  market,  is  the  American  persimmon. 
Nearly  all  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  fruit 
from  their  childhood,  as  it  grew  in  its  native  thicket, 
are  ardent  admirers  of  the  flavor  of  a  ripe  persimmon. 
But  a  green  fruit  stands  for  the  essence  of  all  that 
is  astringent  and  puckering  in  every  place  it  has  been 
tested.  So  far  as  I  know  little  improvement  has  been 
made  in  this  fruit  except  by  selection.  Until  lately, 
at  least,  there  has  not  been  much  attempt  to  improve 
by  crossing  with  the  Japan  type,  which  is  really  a 
very  superior  fruit,  but  unfortunately  too  tender  for 
this  climate,  if  a  hybrid  could  be  obtained  which 
would  add  hardiness  to  the  good  qualities  of 
the  best  Japan  kinds  we  should  have  a  fruit 
but  little  if  any  inferior  to  the  peach  tree, 
much  longer-lived,  more  reliable  and  just  as 
productive.  But  this  is  a  work  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  As  it  now  stands,  quite  a  number  of 
seedlings  have  been  selected  from  the  wilds 
where  they  grew,  and  named.  Considering 
the  time  and  work  taken  no  very  bad  show¬ 
ing  has  been  made.  Probably  fully  25  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  named,  fully  half  of  which 
are  well  worth  planting  by  the  farmer,  and 
even,  pernaps,  by  the  commercial  grower. 

Most  kinds  have  too  many  seeds,  but  a  few 
are  nearly  seedless— that  is,  the  smaller  ones 
have  no  seeds,  the  medium  ones  from  none 
to  one,  and  the  largest  from  one  to  two  seeds. 

However,  the  so-called  “seedless"  varieties 
are  usually  only  medium  or  under  in  size.  A 
few  varieties  ripen  mostly  before  frost  here, 
but  the  large  majority  later — some  of  the 
wild  ones  hanging  to  the  trees  until  Christ¬ 
mas.  For  home  use  soft  fruits  may  be  tol¬ 
erated — these  are  the  juiciest  or  have  the 
fewest  seeds;  but  to  carry  and  sell  the  fruit 
must  have  a  reasonable  degree  of  firmness. 

Usually  this  firmness  is  given  by  the  seeds, 
but  sometimes  by  dryness  of  flesh.  If  the 
flesh  can  be  rather  dry  and  at  the  same  time 
good  in  quality  there  is  a  great  advantage  in 
marketing.  Some  otherwise  good  varieties  have  a 
dirty  yellow  or  watery  color.  These,  of  course,  are 
all  right  for  home  use,  but  are  poor  sellers;  the  deep 
but  bright  yellow  ones,  with  a  blush  cheek,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  are  the  sellers. 

Among  those  that  meet  the  market  eye  is  the  Early 
Golden,  which  is  productive,  of  above  medium  size, 
round,  fine  yellow  with  sometimes  a  blush,  rather  dry 
and  firm,  yet  of  very  good  quality,  and  as  its  name 
indicates,  ripens  early  before  the  wild  ones  come  into 
market.  It  has  too  many  seeds  but  not  more  than  the 
average.  Honey,  oblate  in  form,  is  larger,  later, 
sweeter  and  better  in  quality,  just  as  many  seeds  and 
decidedly  softer.  It  has  the  watery  yellow  color. 
Among  the  so-called  “seedless”  ones  I  know  of  none 
more  promising,  from  a  short  acquaintance,  than  one 
fi’om  Morgan  County,  of  this  State.  It  is  scarcely  of 
medium  size,  but  firm  and  fair  in  quality.  In  a  60- 
rod  row  of  seedlings  on  my  place  two  are  large  and 
good,  but  “go  to  mush”  on  falling  from  the  tree,  and 
therefore  worthless  for  commercial  purpose.  The 
market  for  this  fruit  is  improving  and  soon  there 
will  be  a  steady  and  increasing  demand.  The  per¬ 
simmon  is  not  particularly  difficult  to  propagate,  and 
transplant.  It  is  reasonably  hardy  and  very  produc¬ 
tive;  the  tree  is  as  hardy  as  the  average  apple.  Seeds 
planted  in  the  Fall  as  peach  pits,  will  make  a  foot 
growth  above  ground  and  two  feet  at  least  below.  I 
have  grafted  in  early  Spring  by  the  ordinary  cleft 
method,  tying  with  cotton  yarn  and  using  not  wax, 
applied  with  a  brush,  and  in  a  series  of  years  prob¬ 
ably  80  per  cent  of  tUe  grafts  have  lived.  Some  bpd 


with  success.  If  the  roots  are  taken  out  to  the  depth 
of  18  inches  when  transplanting  and  replaced  prop¬ 
erly  early  in  the  Spring,  there  need  be  but  little  loss 
in  setting  an  orchard,  at  the  outside  say  10  per  cent. 

Illinois.  BENJ.  BUCKMAN. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Buckman  has  covered  about  all  the 
necessary  features  in  the  selection  of  native  persim¬ 
mons  for  propagation.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this 
excellent  wild  fruit  will  be  wonderfully  improved  in 
the  course  of  time.  Of  the  varieties  received  from 
Mr.  Buckman,  Honey,  Fig.  300,  is  the  best  in  flavor, 
but  too  soft  for  distant  shipment.  Early  Golden,  Fig. 
302,  came  in  fine  condition  and  made  a  neat  appear¬ 
ance,  but  was  slightly  astringent  in  flavor.  The  Ken¬ 
tucky  “seedless,”  though  small  in  size  and  dull  in  color 
was  very  satisfactory  in  flavor.  These  varieties  are 
all  better  in  quality  tnan  any  of  the  Japan  sorts  that 
can  be  bought  in  our  city  markets,  and  if  large  size 
and  firm  flesh  can  be  added  without  great  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  flavor  the  persimmon  will  become  a  fruit  of 
real  importance.  _ 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  POTATOES. 

GREEN  MANURE  FOR  SCAB. — Possibly  some 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  recall  a  statement  which 
I  made  about  a  year  since  regarding  an  effort  made  to 
mitigate  the  ravages  of  scab  fungus  on  potatoes,  if 
not  destroy  it,  by  turning  under  green  crops,  acting 
on  the  principle  that  an  acid  soil  is  fatal  to  the  germs 
of  scab.  A  piece  of  ground  was  selected  in  the  month 
of  August,  1898,  from  which  potatoes  had  just  been 
dug;  this  piece  (about  two  acres)  was  sown  to  rye, 
and  the  following  Spring  sown  to  cow  peas  the  last 
week  in  May.  It  was  fertilized  with  half  a  ton  per 
acre  of  good  potato  fertilizer,  the  idea  being  to  give 
the  peas  a  chance  to  elaborate  the  plant  food  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fertilizer  into  a  more  easily  assimilated 


form  for  the  potatoes.  This  crop  was  turned  under 
while  still  green  the  first  week  of  September,  1899, 
and  again  sown  to  rye.  April  26,  1900,  this  crop  was 
plowed  down  and  the  ground  planted  to  potatoes.  The 
varieties  were  White  Bliss  Triumph,  second-crop  seed 
from  North  Carolina,  for  the  most  part,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  called  Junior  Pride,  a  seedling  of  the  above,  sent 
me  for  trial  by  the  originator,  Edwin  F.  Harrington. 
I  supposed  I  would  have  seed  enough  to  plant  the  en¬ 
tire  patch  with  those  varieties,  but  owing,  perhaps, 
to  the  fact  that  I  cut  the  seed  too  large,  I  could  only 
plant  1%  acre,  from  which  we  dug  July  16  to  20, 
538 V2  bushels.  The  experiment,  so  far  as  scab  was 
concerned,  while  something  of  a  disappointment,  was 
not  without  its  compensating  advantages  in  the  les¬ 
sons  taught,  that  seed  free  from  scab  on  soil  treated 
in  this  way,  that  is,  in  itself  free,  will  produce  a 
crop  of  clean  tubers.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  whereas  the  second-crop  seed  was  badly  infested 
with  scab,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  product  was 
more  so,  the  Junior  Pride,  from  Mr.  Harrington,  was 
quite  free  from  the  disease,  and  the  resultant  crop 
was  not  disfigured  in  any  way  by  scab. 

VARIETIES,  SOIL,  DIGGING. — This  variety,  by  the 
way,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  is  very  much 
superior  to  White  Bliss  Triumph;  while  the  average 
yield  is  less,  the  quality  is  vastly  superior,  and,  be¬ 
sides,  with  me  it  was  marketable  10  days  before  the 
Triumph.  The  fact  is,  my  trade  has  rebelled  against 
the  Triumph  to  such  an  extent  that  I  don’t  think  it 
a  safe  variety  for  me  to  plant.  I  have  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  our  merchants  that  it  is  owing  to  a  lack  of 


training;  that  they  should  educate  their  trade  to  over¬ 
come  their  prejudices,  but  they  retaliate  by  throwing 
back  at  me  the  oft-quoted  remark  of  the  modern  phil¬ 
osopher,  who  said,  “What’s  the  use  of  knowin’  so 
much,  when  so  much  you  do  know,  ain’t  so.”  An¬ 
other  conclusion  I  have  reached  is,  that  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  well-kept,  north¬ 
ern-grown  seed  is  the  best  for  me.  Two  years  ago  I 
bought  a  lot  of  second-crop  seed  from  a  grower  in 
Newbern,  N.  C.,  and  also  some  of  the  first-crop  from 
Jerrard,  in  the  State  of  Maine;  planted  them  in  ad¬ 
joining  rows,  and  the  northern-grown  was  more  vig¬ 
orous  from  the  start,  and  more  productive.  Remem¬ 
ber  I  am  not  establishing  a  principle,  only  stating  a 
fact.  Another  lesson  I  have  learned  has  been  that 
soil  so  completely  filled  with  decaying  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  can  produce  a  good  crop  with  very  little  rain.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  our  farm  we  have  not  had  a  rain 
to  wet  plow-deep  since  plowing  began  last  Spring,  and 
yet  I  feel  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  the  poorest 
acre  we  dug  gave  us  a  trifle  more  than  150  bushels. 
But  the  cost  of  digging  by  hand  was  such  that  I  was 
in  a  manner  compelled  to  purchase  a  Hoover  digger, 
and  that  was  a  revelation.  In  common  with  many 
others,  I  suppose,  I  have  grown  somewhat  dissatisfied 
with  the  reckless  statements  made  by  parties  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  sale  of  machinery  through  the  medium 
of  circulars,  etc.;  they  frequently  try  to  create  an  im¬ 
pression,  as  one  of  our  fellows  expressed  it,  as  though 
“they  had  the  world  by  the  tail  and  a  down-hill  pull.” 
Not  so  with  the  Hoover  people;  they  said  substan¬ 
tially,  “Give  our  digger  a  fair  and  satisfactory  trial; 
if  it  doesn’t  do  the  work  send  it  back.”  That  tool  is 
here  to  stay. 

SELLING  POTATOES. — I  have  been  not  only  inter¬ 
ested,  but  somewhat  amused  with  some  of  the  articles 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  October  27,  page  719.  There 
seems  to  be  considerable  dissatisfaction  witn 
prices,  commissions,  etc.  Seems  to  me  that 
the  Editor  himself  has  had  something  to  say 
earlier  in  the  season  regarding  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  of  prices,  especially  of  potatoes. 
I  suppose  the  partial  solution  of  this  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  somewhat  an  extensive 
second-crop  grown  at  the  South,  is  buried 
in  the  field  where  grown,  and  shipped  North 
at  the  proper  time  as  early  potatoes;  the  im¬ 
mense  quantities  thus  thrown  on  the  market 
»n  early  Spring  ana  Summer  tend  to  depress 
prices.  But  while  farming  generally  may 
never  become  an  exact  science,  certain  it  Is 
that  the  ability  so  to  manipulate  combina¬ 
tions  of  capital  as  to  buy  farm  produce  low 
and  sell  high  has  been  brought  the  last  few 
years  about  as  near  an  exact  science  as  pos¬ 
sible.  These  conditions  often  remind  me  of 
the  experience  of  good  Father  McGlynn,  who 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health  took  a  few  days 
outing  last  Slimmer  to  one  of  the  beautiful 
lakes  for  which  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
is  noted.  While  recuperating  at  this  quiet 
retreat  the  thought  came  to  him  one  day 
that  he  would  like  to  see  whether  fishing 
with  pole  and  line  had  the  same  charm  for 
him  as  when  a  boy  he  lured  the  finny  crea¬ 
tures  from  their  native  habitat.  One  of  the 
first  things  by  way  of  preparation  was  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  supply  of  bait,  from  a  local  expert,  who  occa¬ 
sionally  frequented  the  hotel.  The  good  man  had 
no  trouble  in  obtaining  a  quantity  of  bait  such  as  the 
boys  call  “devils.”  Late  in  the  day  the  party  who 
supplied  them  with  bait  happening  to  discover  them 
made  the  remark:  "Well,  Father  McGlynn,  what  luck 
are  you  having?”  "None  at  all,  my  friend,  none  what¬ 
ever!  there  seems  to  be  no  affinity  here  at  all,  abso¬ 
lutely  none.  With  a  ‘devil’  at  one  end,  and  a  very 
poor  preacher  at  me  other,  what  sort  of  luck  could 
you  expect?”  m.  garrahan. 


EARLY  GOLPF.N  PERSIMMON.  Fig.  302. 


THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE  APPLE.  From  Life.  Fig.  301. 
See  Ruralisms,  Page  786. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Peach  Buds  and  Yellows. 

L.  A.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.— The  people 
connected  with  a  local  nursery  here  claim 
that  buds  taken  from  a  peach  tree  affected 
with  yellows  will  not  grow  when  used  for 
budding  nursery  stock.  Is  this  true? 

Ans. — It  has  been  well  tested  and 
proven  that  buds  from  peach  trees  af¬ 
fected  by  yellows  do  not  grow  well.  They 
are  low  in  vitality,  and  worse  than  all, 
they  are  almost  certain  to  transfer  the 
disease  to  the  new  stock.  I  would  never 
set  a  single  bud  from  a  diseased  tree  of 
any  kind.  There  could  be  no  benefit  in 
doing  so.  The  nurseryman  mentioned 
is  practically  correct. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Basswood  In  California. 

J.  V.,  Los  Oatos,  Cal.— Will  basswood  trees 
grow  In  this  country?  We  have  a  drought 
here  in  the  Summer  that  generally  lasts 
about  four  months. 

Ans. — The  American  linden  or  bass¬ 
wood  tree  is  one  which  loves  a  rather 
moist  climate.  However,  if  properly  ir¬ 
rigated  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  of  it 
doing  well  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  of 
California.  Some  of  the  European  lin¬ 
dens  are  also  very  well  suited  to  our 
climate.  Their  foliage  is  usually  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  dense  than  that  of  our  native 
species,  but  the  trees  do  not  grow  so 
thriftily  or  to  such  large  size.  Both 
make  beautiful  shade  trees  and  are  not 
affected  by  any  serious  pests. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Yellows  on  Peach  Trees. 

W.  P.  B.,  Crystal  Run,  N.  Y  —  Is  there  such 
a  thing  as  the  yellows  belt  In  peach  stock? 
Are  southern-grown  trees  less  liable  to 
this  disease?  I  am  thinking  of  setting  a 
small  orchard  in  the  Spring  and  some  of 
my  friends  insist  on  my  using  southern 
stock,  while  others  advise  Dansville  trees 
and  Hightstown  stock. 

Ans. — Peach  yellows  is  quite  generally 
distributed  over  the  country,  but  the  re¬ 
gions  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
and  north  of  Virginia  are  the  worst  af¬ 
fected.  Very  few  nurseries  have  it 
among  their  trees  anywhere.  I  would 
really  not  be  afraid  to  plant  any  that 
might  be  grown  in  New  York  or  New 
Jersey  if  I  wished  to  do  so,  although 
those  from  the  South  are  very  good. 
There  is  only  a  bare  chance  of  getting 
this  disease  from  any  source,  because 
the  nurserymen  are  very  careful  to  get 
their  buds  from  healthy  trees. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Sweet  Potatoes;  Trimming  Peaches. 

W.  Y.,  Palmyra,  Neb.—l.  A  woman  here 
who  raises  sweet  potato  plants  for  sale, 
says  that  if  I  plant  pieces  of  sweet  potato 
instead  of  sprouts,  I  will  not  get  any  po¬ 
tatoes.  Is  she  right?  2.  I  have  been  think¬ 
ing  of  rough  pruning  of  peaches  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  fall,  then  in  the  Spring  do  the 
work  all  over  again.  This  Fall  pruning  is 
intended  to  check  evaporation  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Now  a  writer  comes  along  and  says 
that  a  limb  that  is  cut  back  in  the  Fall 
loses  more  water  by  evaporation  than  if 
left  entire.  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion 
that  we  lose  more  trees  by  drying  than 
by  cold.  What  should  I  do? 

Ans. — 1.  Your  neighbor  is  correct  as  to 
the  way  to  propagate  sweet  potatoes. 
Their  nature  is  such  as  requires  a  very 
warm  temperature,  and  even  a  chilly 
temperature  will  cause  them  to  rot.  I 
have  known  pieces  of  the  potatoes  to  be 
put  in  hills  in  the  open  ground  in  Texas 
and  other  extreme  Southern  States  and 
a  crop  grown  from  them,  but  this  is 
quite  unusual  even  in  that  warm  cli¬ 
mate,  and  where  the  growing  seasons 
are  long.  Besides,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  potatoes  would  be  so  well  propor¬ 
tioned  in  size  as  if  a  single  sprout  had 
been  planted.  One  sprout  is  sufficient 
in  a  hill.  I  have  tried  the  pieces  in  the 
hill  in  Kansas  and  did  not  like  them.  A 
piece  of  potato  would  probably  send  up 
several,  and  they  would  make  too  many 
roots  to  attain  large  size.  A  sweet  po¬ 
tato  i.S  a  rppt  and  a»d  has  no  eyes,  while 


our  common  potato  is  the  end  of  a 
swollen  underground  stem,  and  has  buds 
the  same  as  a  twig  on  a  tree,  and  in 
regular  order  over  it.  A  single  “eye” 
or  bud  may  be  allowed  to  each  piece  in 
planting  and  a  single  sprout  will  grow 
from  it,  but  a  scrap  of  sweet  potato  has 
no  buds,  and  they  must  be  formed  and 
forced  out  of  the  skin  anywhere,  and  are 
called  adventitious  buds.  2.  The  plan  of 
cutting  back  peach  trees  roughly  in  the 
Fall  to  lessen  evaporation,  and  in  the 
Spring  cut  back  the  same  stubs  care¬ 
fully  I  have  never  seen  tried,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  work  very  well.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  seriously  injure  the 
branches  so  shortened.  They  would  die 
back  a  little  from  the  end,  but  not  much. 
Little  evaporation  results  from  the  exu¬ 
dation  of  sap  from  so  small  a  wound  as 
would  be  made  in  cutting  back  a  small 
branch.  As  to  the  effect  of  cold  upon 
trees,  it  is  very  evaporating.  Cold  air, 
especially  if  there  is  a  strong  current  of 
it,  is  very  hungry  for  moisture.  In  Ne¬ 
braska  and  other  States  on  the  central 
plains  the  Winters  are  very  drying  in 
their  effect  on  fruit  trees.  It  kills  many 
of  them  and  injures  millions  more. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Buying  Trees  in  Fall. 

A.  W.,  No.  Leominster,  Mass.— 1.  Would 
you  advise  buying  trees  of  cherry,  plum, 
pear  or  peach  In  the  Fall,  burying  them 
in  earth,  to  set  out  in  the  Spring?  2.  What 
can  you  put  into  grape  juice  to  keep  it 
from  crystallizing?  I  put  it  up  hot  in 
bottles,  cork  and  cover  with  hot  resin.  1 
add  some  sugar.  It  is  fine  but  it  will 
crystallize. 

Ans. — 1.  In  general  it  is  best  to  get 
trees  of  the  stone  fruits  in  the  Fall  and 
bury  them  until  Spring.  The  pome 
fruits,  such  as  the  pear  and  apple,  may 
be  set  in  the  Fall  with  good  advantage 
in  the  Eastern  States,  or  anywhere  t-iat 
the  climate  is  not  dry  or  severely  cold. 
2.  I  know  of  no  way  to  prevent  grape 
juice  from  forming  crystals  of  tartaric 
acid.  It  is  natural  to  grape  juice,  and 
this  is  the  foundation  of  the  “cream  of 
tartar”  that  is  used  in  baking  powder 
and  otherwise.  What  objection  is  there 
to  the  crystals  anyhow?  They  are 
harmless.  And  I  believe,  but  do  not 
know,  that  anything  that  would  prevent 
their  formation  would  be  harmful  to 
the  juice.  Let  us  hear  what  others  have 
to  say  about  this.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Tar  and  Kerosene  for  Trees. 

Reader,  Long  Island.— I  find  this  statement 
in  a  local  paper.  A  fruit  grower  is  said 
to  have  conquered  the  San  Jos£  scale  by 
using  tar  and  kerosene.  His  method  of 
defense  is  to  prune  the  tree  and  fertilize 
the  ground  and  give  the  branches  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  tar  and  kerosene.  This  coating 
must  be  applied  when  there  are  no  leaves 
on  the  tree,  consequently  the  Fall  and 
early  Spring  are  the  periods  best  adapted. 
He  prunes  the  trees  very  severely  and 
gives  them  a  heavy  dose  of  fertilizer  after 
fruiting.  This  is  to  impart  as  much 
strength  to  the  trees  as  possible.  Then  he 
paints  the  whole  tree  with  a  mixture, 
which  is  made  of  two-fifths  Georgia  pine 
tar  and  three-fifths  of  kerosene.  The  com¬ 
bination  must  be  made  over  a  slow  and 
not  very  hot  fire,  otherwise  it  is  likely  to 
catch  fire.  The  remedy,  of  course,  must 
be  applied  while  hot  so  that  it  will  get 
into  the  cracks. 

Ans. — Theoretically,  such  a  mixture  of 
pine  tar  and  kerosene  oil  would  kill 
fruit  trees  whenever  applied,  and  theo¬ 
retically  kerosene  and  crude  petroleum 
undiluted  was  expected  to  kill  the  trees, 
but  these  substances  have  been  used,  the 
kerosene  when  peach  trees  were  in  full 
foliage,  and  the  trees  were  uninjured. 
However,  many  trees  have  been  killed 
or  seriously  injured  by  applying  these 
two  oils.  I  found  that  pine  tar  slightly 
injured  the  trunks  of  peach  trees  when 
applied  in  Summer  for  Peach  borers,  but 
coal  tar,  contrary  to  expectations,  did 
not  injure  the  trees  in  the  least.  Hence 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  mixture  of 
pine  tar  and  kerosene  might  be  applied 
to  some  fruit  trees  in  Winter  without 
injury  to  the  tree,  but  I  should  expect 
it  seriously  to  injure  a  tree,  and  would 
therefore  use  it  very  cautiously  on  a  few 
trees  first.  The  mixture  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  kill  the  scales. 

M.  V,  8LINGBBLAND. 


Planting  Magnolia  Seeds. 

M.  M.  TV.,  T Vest  Newton,  Mass.—  1.  Some 
time  ago  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  was  stated 
that  It  Is  easy  to  grow  Magnolias  from 
seeds,  so  I  planted  a  large  number  of  Mag¬ 
nolia  Soulangeana  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions,  but  not  a  plant  appeared.  I  did  not 
cover  them  to  keep  trom  freezing,  as  no 
mention  was  made  of  doing  so.  I  should 
like  to  try  them  again  this  year,  and 
would  be  obliged  if  you  would  irfform  me 
the  proper  way  to  plant  them.  2.  How 
should  Canna  roots  be  kept  in  Winter?  3. 
Is  the  Campbell  Early  grape  as  good  as 
recommended  when  it  first  came  out? 

Ans. — Magnolia  seeds  are  quite  hardy, 
and  should  generally  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe.  It  is  well  to  macerate  seeds  of 
pulpy  species  to  free  them  of  their  cov¬ 
ering.  They  can  also  be  stratified  and 
kept  over  Winter  in  damp  sand,  in  a 
cold  place.  Your  Magnolia  seeds  may 
have  dried  out  before  germinating,  or 
they  may  have  been  imperfectly  pollin- 
ized.  Try  it  again,  covering  very  thinly, 
and  lay  a  board  over  the  row  during 
Winter  for  protection  from  rodents.  2, 
On  page  754  we  give  all  directions  for 
wintering  Cannas.  Lift  the  clumps  with 
plenty  of  dirt  around  the  roots.  Cut  the 
stems  off  within  three  inches  of  the 
ground.  Pack  the  clumps  one  layer  deep 
in  flat  boxes  with  loose  dirt  filled  in  and 
pack  in  a  warm,  dry  place.  3.  We  re¬ 
gard  Campbell’s  Early  as  a  very  prom¬ 
ising  variety. 

How  to  Grow  Water  Cress. 

S.  V.  F.,  Brown's  Mills,  N.  J.— Give  me 
some  information  about  growing  water 
cress.  We  have  a  running  stream  of 
spring  water  with  sandy  bottom.  When 
is  the  best  time  to  set  or  sow?  Which 
should  we  use,  seeds  or  plants?  What 
kind  of  bottom  is  required,  and  what  depth 
of  water?  Is  there  any  special  or  different 
kind  that  grows  more  rapidly  than  others? 
In  order  to  keep  it  growing  well,  should 
plants  be  pulled  out  or  cut  off,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  roots? 

Ans. — Water  cress  may  be  planted  or 
sown  in  April,  or  again  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  August.  If  plants  can  be  secured 
they  are  preferable  to  seeds,,  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  often  washed  away  by  freshets 
before  the  little  plants  gain  a  foothold. 
A  sandy  or  gravelly  bottom  in  a  slow- 
running  stream,  from  eight  inches  to  a 
foot  deep  is  probably  the  most  favorable 
situation  for  water  cress.  The  plants 
can  be  layered  along  the  margin  under 
a  few  inches  of  soil  and  water  and  will 
quickly  spread.  The  seed  germinates 
readily  in  the  saturated  soil  at  the  wa¬ 
ter’s  edge,  or  seedlings  may  De  grown 
in  trays  of  sandy  mud  and  water  and 
later  transferred  to  the  streams.  The 
common  wild  cress  of  our  eastern 


brooks  is  the  variety  commonly  used. 
J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Sons,  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  advertise  an  improved  large- 
leaved  cress  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  not 
tried.  Seeds  of  the  common  variety  may 
be  had  from  any  seedsman;  and  plants 
pulled  from  places  in  which  they  are 
naturalized.  It  is  better  to  pull  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  plants  out  when  gathering 
the  crop,  as  the  roots  have  a  tendency 
to  mat  thickly  in  congenial  situations. 


For  the  land's  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

FULL  LIST.  PURE  STOCK. 

We  want  Rood  reliable  Agents  to  take  orders. 
LIBERAL  COMMISSIONS.  Address 
LECLARE  &  MANNING,  Farm  Seeds,  Brighton,  N.Y. 


California  Privet  Hedge 

for  10  cents. 


100  strong  plants  for 
$2.50.  Two  samples 
T.  C.  KEVITT.  Athenia,  N.  J. 


n  4  I  nWW-Y°r*  Imperial,  three  years,  line.  Price 
DALI!  II  III  ii8t  free.  C.  D.  Wenger,  Dayton.  Va. 

YORK  IMPERIAL  -  KIEFFER. 

One  tree  to  a  carload. 

Business  trees  at  business  prices.  (They  are  bear¬ 
ers.)  Inducements  to  Reach  buyers  Let  us 
quote  you  on  your  want  list. 

WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  Box  100,  Uriah,  Pa. 


PEAR  POSSIBILITIES 

are  only  fully  realited  by  thoae  who  plant  our 

Standard  Kiefer  Pears. 


'  Our  Htock  is  renowned  for  vigor  and  rapid 
growth  and  absolute  freedom  from  disease,  etc, 
This  pear  is  enormously  productive,  large  site, 
fine  flavor  and  handsome  appearance.  A  good 
seller.  Trees  are  free  from  blight ;  ripens  late. 
"Our  stock  is  the  beat  the  growers*  art  can  produce. 
HAKKJSON’S  Nl  KSKKins,  Box  Berlin,  M(l. 


Apple  Seedlings. 

We  offer  the  following  grades : 

First-class,  3-16  Inch  and  up,  straights. 

Second  class,  2-16  to  3-16  inch,  straights. 

Branched,  3-16  Inch  and  up. 

These  Seedlings  are  equal  to  any  on  the  market, 
and  offered  at  reasonable  prices.  We  also  have 
a  large  stock  of  Root  Grafts.  Address 

F.  S.  PHOENIX,  Itloomington,  Ill. 


m 
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l|(  TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 


Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Rook  Free.  Result  of  76  years’  experience. 

cnnAT?ir  tjrhr 


T  Atl  «  n  ,  A  *%  A  M  A  I  I  O  W  fl  TT  111  A  M  V 


Look  and  Read  This! 

We  save  you  money  on  all  kinds  of  FRUIT  TREES 
and  Plants.  Apple  Trees,  Une,  at  $6  and  $10  per  100. 
Peach  Trees,  $2  per  100  and  up.  Send  us  list  of  your 
wunts,  and  ask  for  price  list. 

ERNST'S  NURSERIES,  Moscow,  Ohio. 


I  am  now  booking  orders  for 

LUCRETIA  DEWBERRY  PLANTS 

I  grow  sixty  acres  of  this  fruit  for  market,  and  find 
it  the  most  proiltable  of  all  the  small  fruits.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  in  growing  so  many  for  market,  1  have  a 
verv  fine  lot  of  plants  (no  tlnercanbe  produced), 
which  lam  selling  for  from  one-third  to  one-half 
less  than  most  nurserymen  offer  them,  and  I  could 
not  sell  at  these  prices  were  I  not  growing  them 
largely  for  fruit.  November  is  the  best  time  to  plant. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Fall  is  the  Best  Time 


TO  PLANT  all  the  Trees,  Plants,  Vines  and  Shrubs,  both  Fruit 
aud  Ornamental,  that  are  listed.  See  our  Autumn  Catalogue. 
Send  for  it  at  once.  The  prices  are  right. 


T.  J.  DWYER  &  SON, 

Orange  County  Nurseries.  Box  1,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 

1~|i  yi  j"*  I  will  send,  by  express  or  freight,  1  Paragon,  1  Alpha,  1  Parry’s 

JTOr  IpO  Giant,  1  Early  Reliance,  1  English  Walnut,  1  Japan  Walnut, 
1  Pecan,  1  Bismarck  Apple,  1  Dwarf  Rocky  Mt.  Cherry,  worth  $8.20.  Full  line  of 
Nursery  stock.  Certificate.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

Leading  American  Nurserymen,  offer  one  of  the  Hlost  Complete  Assortment*  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS,  ETC. 

47  YearR.  44  GreenhouRCR.  1000  AcreR.  CorreRpondenoe  Solicited.  Catalog  Free. 


) 


Driving  Lamp  3 

IT  Is  the  only  perfect  one.  £ 

IT  throws  all  the  light  straight  ahead  )\ 
from  200  to  300  feet. 

IT  looks  like  a  locomotive  headlight.  A 

IT  gives  a  clear  white  light.  ^ ^  , _ _  W 

IT  burns  kerosene  (Coal  Oil)  ^  ^ 

It  will  not  blow  nor  jar  out  n 

CUT  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  OUT 

Ea  .  and  send  it  to  us  and  we  will  send 
y  book  describing  our  lamp,  and  will  agree  to  send  you  one  single  lamp  or 
at  our  wholesale  price  (very  much  less  than  the  retail  price). 

.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  87  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

Established  1810. 
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SHORT  BITS  OF  TALK. 

Is  wheat  which  sprouts  In  the  damp 
shock  or  stack  injured  for  feeding? 

Not  to  any  great  extent  if  it  did  not 
heat  too  much.  It  has  lost  some  of  its 
starch  and  soluble  protein,  but  can  safe¬ 
ly  be  fed  to  poultry  or  hogs. 

*  *  * 

Is  the  Black  smut  on  corn  injurious 


The  Use  of  Whale-Oil  Soap.  In  certain  sections  of  New  York  State 

One  of  our  readers  In  Pennsylvania  it  grows  almost  to  perfection,  and  where 
wants  to  know  the  best  time  at  which  to  this  is  found  to  be  the  case  the  plants 

apply  a  wash  of  whale-oil  soap  to  apple  should  be  grown  as  an  adjunct  to  the 

trees  He  says  he  has  been  scraping  and  tureg  and  other  forage  crops  of  the 
applying  whale-oil  soap  with  a  stiff  brush  * 

in  Spring  and  Summer,  but  he  thinks  an-  farm.  It  grows  best  upon  a  loam  or  a 
other  application  is  needed.  sandy  loam  soil,  but  if  care  is  taken  in 

Ans. — I  do  not  grow  apples;  my  ex-  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  it  may 
perience  with  whale-oil  soap  has  been  be  made  to  thrive  on  a  clay  or  a  clay 
on  pear  trees  almost  exclusively,  and  loam.  In  our  northern  climate  Spring 
in  October  or  November,  just  after  they  seeding  is  preferable.  In  the  South  Fall  to  cattle? 

have  lost  their  foliage,  I  use  two  pounds  seeding  seems  to  give  better  results.  A  No.  They  are  not  likely  to  eat  enough 
soap  to  a  gallon  of  water.  I  have  for  prime  requisite  for  success  is  thorough  of  it  to  do  themselves  damage, 

years  been  able  to  keep  the  scale  in  preparation  of  the  seed  bed.  Should  the  *  *  * 

check.  I  do  not  think  any  wash  will  soil  upon  which  it  is  to  be  grown  be  a  What  is  the  special  fertilizer  mixture 
entirely  destroy  it;  so  many  scales  get  clay  or  a  clay  loam  Fall  plowing  should  for  cauiifl0wers  used  by  Long  Island 
under  the  bark  and  other  places  that  be  practiced.  Leave  barrowing  until  farmers  who  buy  as  a  club? 
they  are  not  touched  with  the  spray  and  Spring,  and  then  when  the  soil  has  be  Many  farmers  use  a  mixture  analyz- 

escape.  k.  s.  emory.  come  sufficiently  dry  piepare  the  seed  jng  ag  j0jjowg.  Five  per  cent  nitrogen 

Maryland.  bed  as  thoroughly  as  it  would  be  pre-  from  fine-ground  dry  fish;  eight  per  cent 

Bone  for  a  Peach  Fertilizer.  pared  for  a  garden.  phosphoric  acid,  acid  phosphate;  five 

a.  B„  New  York.— Would  superphosphate  About  20  pounds  of  seed  are  sufficient  per  cent  potash,  muriate  of  potash.  The 
or  ground  bone  be  best  to  mix  with  nitrate  for  an  acre.  If  sown  broadcast  it  should  farmers  ask  bids  of  manufacturers  on 
of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash  for  peach  fie  lightly  covered  with  soil,  and  a  this  formula,  agreeing  to  purchase  300 

fertilizer?  I  could  buy  two  tons  _of  phos-  weeder  is  an  impiement  which  will  ad-  tons  or  more,  and  purchase  of  the  low- 

phate  at  14  per  cent  for  one  ton  of  ground  ...  .  .  ,,  _ _ .  . 

bone.  Which  would  you  advise  me  to  use,  mirably  seive  in  covering  e  .  est  reliable  bidder. 

and  explain  to  me  the  difference  of  these  Many  become  discouraged  because  at  *  *  • 

two  fertilizer  materials?  first  the  weeds  grow  much  faster  than 

Ans. — An  average  sample  of  ground  the  Alfalfa.  This  is  nearly  always  the 
bone  will  contain  in  one  ton  500  pounds  case  during  the  first  season.  Before  the 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  60  pounds  of  ni-  weeds  go  to  seed  they  should  be  cut  with 
trogen.  The  two  tons  of  acid  phosphate  the  mowing  machine.  If  the  growth  be 
will  give  you  560  pounds  of  phosphoric 


acid.  The  advantage  is  in  favor  of  the 
bone,  for  the  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  are 
worth  far  more  than  the  60  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Besides  you  will  have 
less  weight  and  bulk  to  handle  in  the 
bone.  The  bone  will  mix  better  with 
the  nitrate  and  muriate,  for  it  is  dry, 
while  the  acid  phosphate  is  apt  to 
“cake”  when  mixed  with  nitrate  and  put 
in  damp  places.  Some  growers  like  to 
use  both  bone  and  acid  rock  in  the  mix¬ 
ture,  but  in  this  case  we  would  use  only 
bone. 

How  to  Grow  Seedling  Potatoes. 

G.  G.  W.,  Williamstown,  Mass.— We  have 
about  a  pint  of  potato-balls  gathered  from 
several  of  the  best  varieties  of  early  and 
late  potatoes.  I  wish  to  try  my  hand  at 
raising  some  new  kinds  from  them.  Will 
you  give  full  directions  for  managing  the 
same,  including  preparation  of  seed  for 
planting,  time  of  planting,  etc.? 

Ans. — Turn  the  pulp  out  of  the  balls, 
or  true  potato  fruits,  crush  it  and  ma¬ 
cerate  in  warm  water  until  the  seeds 
can  be  washed  out  cleanly.  In  March 
sow  in  boxes  or  pots  under  glass  or  in 
the  house,  like  tomato  seeds,  except  that 
they  need  less  covering.  When  the  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  pairs  of  leaves  show, 
transplant  in  shallow  boxes  three  inches 
deep  of  light,  rich  soil,  placing  the  seed¬ 
lings  about  three  inches  apart  each  way, 
and  keep  them  in  the  sunlight  as  much 
as  possible  after  they  have  become  es¬ 
tablished,  to  prevent  them  from  becom¬ 
ing  drawn.  When  danger  of  frost  is 
over  they  may  be  planted  out  in  the 
garden  or  field,  setting  them  a  foot  or 


What  are  the  relative  fertilizing 
values  of  wheat  straw  and  the  chaff 
from  clover  seed? 

We  have  no  analysis  of  the  chaff,  but 
would  be  willing  to  pay  twice  as  much 
for  the  clover  chaff. 


Which  fertilizing  element  is  supposed 
to  affect  the  color  of  fruit? 

Potash.  Iron  also  gives  high  color. 
In  location  where  the  soil  is  red  from 
the  presence  of  iron  oxide  fruit  is  al¬ 
ways  fine  and  high-colored. 


ALFALFA  PLANT  AND  ROOT.  Fig.  303. 


Cutting  Brush. — That  bush  scythe 
with  a  blade  four  or  five  inches  wide 
will  do  very  well  for  a  lazy  man  or  one 
who  wishes  to  cover  a  whole  lot  of 
ground  in  a  little  time,  but  the  bushes 
might  about  as  well  stand  as  to  have  a 
sharp  stub  left  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
long,  as  is  often  the  case.  These  old 
dry  stubs  wound  the  feet  of  animals, 
tear  rubber  boots,  and,  of  course,  the 
hedge  continually  grows  longer  when 
cut  by  the  same  sort  of  man  year  after 
year,  until  whoever  tackles  the  job  as  a 
reformer  has  a  hard  time  of  it.  Take  an 
old  grass  scythe  with  a  heavy  back,  and 
cut  it  off,  leaving  about  15  inches  at¬ 
tached  to  the  snath.  With  this  bushes 
may  be  cut  so  close  to  the  ground  as  to 
be  scarcely  noticeable.  Some  who  are 
very  particular  use  a  corn  cutter,  getting 
down  on  their  knees.  Of  course  this  is 
slow  and  hard  work.  A  still  more  thor¬ 
ough  way  is  to  dig  the  bushes  out.  In 
cases  of  thick  choke  or  hazel  scrub 
brush  hedges,  a  steady  team  with  chain 
and  some  sort  of  grappling  hook  will  do 


rieties  may  be  obtained. 


falfa.  Where  it  will  grow  well  it  has  its 
place  on  the  farm.  But  a  small  area 
should  be  devoted  to  it  at  first,  and  if 
it  is  found  to  succeed  the  area  may  oe 
increased.  It  should  not  be  depended 


ALFALFA  AS  A  FORAGE  CROP. 

One  of  the  newer  American  forage 
crops  is  Alfalfa.  As  this  plant  is  receiv¬ 
ing  considerable  attention  from  the  agri-  upon  as  the  main  source  of  supply  for 
cultural  press,  some  facts  concerning  its  Summer  soiling  but  it  will  serve  admir- 
cultivation  and  habits  should  be  known,  ably  as  an  adjunct  to  pastures.  It  can 
Farmers  should  not  be  misled  concern-  be  cut  from  three  to  five  times  during 
ing  the  statements  regarding  the  value  the  Summer,  and  furnishes  a  large 
of  the  plant.  It  will  succeed  in  one  amount  of  material  rich  in  protein.  On 
place  and  on  one  soil,  while  upon  an  farms  where  Alfalfa  has  not  been  given 
adjacent  farm  it  may  prove  an  entire  a  trial  it  should  be,  and  where  it  has 
failure.  It  seems  especially  adapted  to  failed  it  should  be  given  another  trial, 
the  arid  or  semi-arid  regions  of  the  Each  farmer  must  prove  for  himself  the 
West,  where  the  soil  has  great  depth,  capabilities  of  his  soil  and  the  plants 
but  it  has  no  place  where  the  hardpan  which  will  prosper  upon  it. 
or  the  rock  comes  near  to  the  surface.  I..  A.  clinton. 


POWER  ECONOMY 

consists  first  of  *11  in  having  an  engi 
size  to  develop  power  cheaply,  and 
large  reserve  force  so  as  to  ruu  any 
machine  easily  and  without  drag. 

Leffel  Engines 


excel  in  these  things  as  well  as 
others.  Quick,  easy  steamers,  re¬ 
quire  the  minimnm  of  fuel  and  are 
easy  to  operate.  Ideal  for  farm  use, 
creameries,  small  factories,  etc.. 

Unequaled  for  sawing  wood,  cut-  ' 

ting  feed,  shelling  and  grinding  grain,  running  cream  separa¬ 
tors,  churns,  pumps,  etc.  This  one  is  horizon taJ — we  make  up¬ 
rights  also.  Stationary  and  portable,  3  h.n.  up.  Send  htamp  for 

‘  effel  " 


book.  James  Leffel  &  Co..  Box  101  Springfield,  Ohio. 


thousands  Have  Kidney  trouble 
and  Don’t  Know  it. 

How  To  Find  Out. 

Fill  a  bottle  or  common  glass  with  your 
water  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours;  a 

sediment  or  set¬ 
tling  indicates  an 
unhealthy  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  kid¬ 
neys;  if  it  stains 
your  linen  it  is 
evidence  of  kid¬ 
ney  trouble;  too 
frequent  desire  to 
pass  it  or  pain  in 
the  back  is  also 
convincing  proof  that  the  kidneys  and  blad¬ 
der  are  out  of  order. 

What  to  Do. 

There  is  comfort  in  the  knowledge  so 
often  expressed,  that  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp- 
Root,  the  great  kidney  remedy  fulfills  every 
wish  in  curing  rheumatism,  pain  in  the 
back,  kidneys,  liver,  bladder  and  every  part 
of  the  urinary  passage.  It  corrects  inability 
to  hold  water  and  scalding  pain  in  passing 
it,  or  bad  effects  following  use  of  liquor, 
wine  or  beer,  and  overcomes  that  unpleasant 
necessity  of  being  compelled  to  go  often 
during  the  day,  and  to  get  up  many  times 
during  the  night.  The  mild  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  effect  of  Swamp-Root  is  soon 
realized.  It  stands  the  highest  for  its  won¬ 
derful  cures  of  the  most  distressing  cases. 
If  you  need  a  medicine  you  should  have  the 
best.  Sold  by  druggists  in  50c.  and$l.  sizes. 

You  may  have  a  sample  bottle  of  this 
wonderful  discovery 
and  a  book  that  tells 
more  about  it,  both  sent 
absolutely  free  by  mail. 

Address  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Home  of  Swamp-Roo*. 
Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  When  writing  men¬ 
tion  reading  this  generous  offer  in  this  paper. 

STOCK  FEEDERS 

listen  to  this  and  think  before 
buying:  a  feed  grinder.  There 

sands  of  '  Peerless  Mills 

now  in  use.  Grind  ear  com 
and  all  grains  line  or  coarse. 
Make  family  meal  or  feed.We 

WANT  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 
Circulars,  prices,  &c.,  free. 

J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


■  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 


Our  Specialty :  Small  Engines, 
1,  2,  3  and  5  H.  P.,  for  farmers, 
and  stock  men.  Power  and 
efficiency  guaranteed.  Write 
for  our  catalogue,  stating  your 
needs. 

Bates  &  Edmonds  MotorCo., 

Box  3133,  Lansing,  Mich. 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

Any  Place 
Hy  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

Statlonarles,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters 

State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


USED 


not  too  heavy  they  will  not  injure  the  effective  work.  In  fields  where  one  can 

Alfalfa;  if  allowed  to  fall  down  and  act  mow  close  to  the  fences  without  being 

more  apart  in  ' rows  two  or  three  feet  as  a  mulch.  But  if  too  rank  they  will  bothered  with  old  stone  walls,  the 

apart.  Give  the  same  culture  and  treat-  smother  the  Alfalfa,  and  should  be  re-  bushes  can  be  so  well  subdued  that  in 

ment  in  all  respects  as  ordinary  potato  moved.  Alfalfa  never  shows  at  its  best  a  few  years  the  whole  thing  can  be  cut 

plants  grown  from  tubers.  When  the  during  the  first  season.  It  must  have  at  haying  time,  and  go  into  the  hay 

tops  die  in  the  Fall  it  will  be  found  that  time  to  send  its  roots  deeply  into  the  without  any  loss. 

they  have  produced  tubers  on  the  roots  soil,  and  when  once  well  established  it 

varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  market  will  hold  its  own  against  weeds  and  the  California  Fruit  Grower  has  been 

notatn  according  to  varietv  and  treat-  droughts.  Fig.  303  illustrates  the  man-  figuring  up  the  amount  of  time  consumed 

potato,  according  to  variety  ana  treat  ,,  ,  ,  v,  „  in  writing  the  “Dear  Sir  and  “Yours  very 

ment.  The  tubers  from  each  hill  or  ner  of  root  growth,  and  shows  why  truly»  Qf  business  correspondence.  In  one 

plant  should  be  kept  separate  and  grown  deep  soil  is  necessary.  1  he  plant  shown  year  The  total  annual  letter  mail  of  the 

in  the  usual  manner  next  year,  when  ^  been  growing  for  one  year  upon  a  world  is  estimated  at  8,000.000,000  pieces. 

some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  new  va-  ^avelly  loam  soil.  We  do  not  recom- 

mend  all  farmers  to  go  to  growing  Al-  ln&s  In  these,  one  typewriter  woum  nave 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 


Kerosene  Engines 

Cheapest  and  Safest 
Power  known.  For 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Send  for  Catalog. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street.  New  York 


Patent  Pending. 


Designed  expressly  for  Farmers,  Thrashers,  Well- 
Drillers.  Simple,  Strong,  Durable— Absolutely  Safe 
Mention  this  paper.  Manufactured  by  The  Bing¬ 
hamton  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


to  work  300  days  per  year  for  6,700  years; 
and  at  $10  per  week,  the  cost  of  writing 
these  meaningless  terms  would  amount  to 
$3,500,000.  The  Fruit  Grower  thinks  It 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  start  the  letter 
without  any  “Dear  Sir,”  say  what  you 
have  to  say,  and  then  sign  it  and  stop. 


STEEL 

ROOFING' 


THE  OliLY 
TOOLS  YOU 
MEED. 


5000  Squares 

BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 

Bought  at  Receivers  Sales,  sheets  either  flat, 
corrugated  or  “  V  ”  orimj^d.  <i*  fl  "7  C 
Price  per  square  of  10  x  10  feet  Jl  |  m  g  ^ 

or  100  square  feet . 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer  is  re¬ 
quired  to  lay  this  roofing.  Wa  furnish  FREE 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover.  0"d 
nails  to  lay  it.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  57 

?,Hffi®!8"7nrSb,$4MS¥ 

“Our  Prices  are  ONE'  II  A  L  F  of  others." 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  35th  andiron  Sts,  •  Chicago. 
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*0r£S  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

A  Warm  Autumn. — The  weather  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  continues  unusually 
warm  at  this  writing  (November  7).  On 
the  elevated  portions  frost  has  scarcely 
appeared,  and  even  in  the  most  exposed 
places  such  tender  plants  as  marigolds, 
geraniums  and  Salvias  are  still  bloom¬ 
ing  brightly,  but,  of  course,  not  as  pro¬ 
fusely  as  when  the  days  were  longer. 
Even  the  Coleus  and  Dahlias  scarcely 
show  any  signs  of  the  advance  of  Win¬ 
ter.  The  latest  berries  to  ripen  are 
plump  and  juicy  specimens  of  the  Straw¬ 
berry-raspberry.  They  are  of  better 
flavor  than  those  ripened  in  hot  weath¬ 
er,  and  make  a  fine  appearance,  crown¬ 
ing  the  dense  and  glossy  foliage.  The 
unusual  warmth  is  affecting  Winter 
apples  unfavorably.  Windfall  Russets, 
Newtown  Pippins  and  Greenings  are  al¬ 
ready  taking  on  the  golden  tints  and 
something  of  the  flavor  of  full  maturity, 
and  even  the  hand-picked  specimens  are 
softening  at  a  rate  that  precludes  late 
keeping.  They  are  apparently  as  far  ad¬ 
vanced  as  is  usual  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
If  cold  storage  in  a  small  way  could  only 
be  made  practicable  it  would  prove  a 
boon  to  the  producer  in  many  ways.  The 
forest  leaves  are  dropping  from  sheer 
maturity,  having  scarcely  taken  on  their 
usual  Autumn  tints.  The  lawns  are  as 
green  and  bright  as  in  early  June.  A 
few  strawberries  are  opening  blooms, 
and  the  buds  on  some  varieties  of  early- 
blooming  shrubs  are  swelling  as  in 
Spring,  but  the  growing  length  and  cool¬ 
ness  of  the  nights  will  probably  put 
them  to  sleep  again.  Persimmons  have 
ripened  into  full  richness,  and  chestnuts 
have  colored  brown  and  opened  their 
burrs  with  scarcely  a  touch  of  frost. 
Taken  all  in  all,  we  much  prefer  an  Au¬ 
tumn  of  this  character,  but  a  lurking 
dread  of  injury  from  sudden  cold  later 
on  prevents  one  from  enjoying  the  mild 
weather  to  the  fullest  extent. 

A  Beautiful  Annual  Grass. — Purple 
fountain-grass,  Pennisetum  Ruppelia- 
num,  is  one  of  the  finest  annual  grasses 
we  have  grown.  We  have  been  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  it  for  years,  and  last  Summer 
tried  it  again  from  seed  furnished  by 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York.  It 
starts  rather  slowly,  and  should  be  sown 
inside,  in  March  or  early  April,  for  the 
best  results.  When  established  in  the 
garden,  in  good  soil,  it  rapidly  forms  a 
fine  clump  of  long,  narrow  leaves,  arch¬ 
ing  from  the  center  to  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  like  a  well-formed  fountain.  From 
the  middle  of  July  until  freezing  weath¬ 
er,  large  plumy  purple  flower-heads  are 
freely  produced,  bending  over  on  their 
slender  stalks  until  the  whole  plant  is 
veiled  in  silvery  purple.  The  plants 
grow  over  two  feet  high,  and  always  at¬ 
tract  much  attention  when  grouped  in  a 
border  or  grown  in  large  pots. 

Dwarf  Verbenas  and  Portulacas. — 
These  trailing  plants  are  of  such  low 
stature  at  all  times  that  the  term 
“dwarf”  can  only  indicate  a  specially 
compact  and  short-stemmed  strain.  Por- 
tulaca  grandiflora  compacta  is  a  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  type.  It  is  sold  under  the 
trade  name  of  new  Cushion  Portulaca. 
It  forms  a  very  neat  and  compact  bush 
five  or  six  inches  high  and  less  than  a 
foot  in  diameter.  The  single  flowers  are 
large  and  well-opened  and  of  the  usual 
range  of  rose,  crimson,  orange  and  yel¬ 
low.  The  fleshy  leaves  appear  smaner 
than  the  usual  type.  They  make  very 
pretty  plants,  and  to  our  taste  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  rambling  form.  The  new 
“Bush,”  or  miniature  Verbenas,  tried  by 
us,  are  very  similar  in  growth  to  the 
Cushion  Portulaca,  the  plants  covering 
a  circle  less  than  16  inches  in  diameter. 
The  flowers  are  rather  small,  of  various 
shades  of  red,  with  white  eyes.  The  fo¬ 


liage  is  narrow,  and  has  a  starved  look, 
the  whole  plant  presenting  a  dyspeptic 
appearance.  The  alteration  in  habit  ap¬ 
parently  comes  from  an  inherent  lack  of 
vigor  in  the  plants.  The  newer  large 
flowered  Verbenas,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  very  fine,  indeed,  and  a  really  sweet- 
scented  strain  seems  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility. 

Tanned  Keiffer  Pears. — There  is 
some  discussion  in  the  horticultural 
press  concerning  the  possibility  of  pre¬ 
serving  such  fruits  as  apples  and  pears 
by  dipping  them  in  Bordeaux  Mixture 
or  a  similar  germicide  to  rid  the  surface 
of  the  various  rot-producing  fungi  and 
bacteria.  The  supposition  is,  however, 
that  many  of  these  germs  are  already 
inside  the  fruits  at  the  time  of  picking, 
ready  to  develop  as  the  changes  caused 
by  full  ripening  go  on.  The  Bordeaux 
Mixture  treatment  is  likely  to  get  a 
thorough  test  during  the  coming  Win¬ 
ter  from  several  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
as  reference  was  made  to  the  matter  on 
page  768  in  last  week’s  issue.  A  young 
fruit  grower  near  the  Rural  Grounds 
had  20  or  more  barrels  of  Keiffer  pears 
recently  stored  in  an  outhouse,  which 
became  infested  with  mice  and  nu¬ 
merous  insects,  attracted  by  the  ripen¬ 
ing  fruit.  In  order  to  clear  out  the  pests 
and  possibly  at  the  same  time  destroy 
the  germs  of  decay  in  the  pears  this 
bright  young  man  burned  a  big  lot  of 
sulphur  in  the  building.  The  result  was 
disastrous  to  the  mice,  the  insects  and 
the  pears  as  well.  No  doubt  the  bac¬ 
teria  on  the  surface  of  the  pears  were 
killed,  as  the  astringent  fumes  tanned 
the  skins  into  a  kind  of  tough,  brown¬ 
ish  leather,  entirely  destroying  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  eating  qualities  of  the 
fruits.  This  is  another  example  of  over¬ 
doing  a  good  thing,  as  a  moderate  ex¬ 
posure  to  sulphur  gases  does  not  affect 
fruit  or  vegetables  unfavorably,  though 
the  flavor  and  aroma  of  ripening  fruits 
are  too  delicate  to  be  submitted  to  the 
action  of  such  powerful  chemicals  with 
impunity.  w.  v.  f. 


THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE  APPLE. 

Princess  is  now  dropped,  and  the  apple 
is  called  Louise  only.  This  fair  new 
apple  originated  on  the  north  slope  of 
the  mountain  ridge  near  Grimsby,  Ont., 
on  the  farm  of  L.  Wolverton,  secretary 
of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  There  stood  there,  for  a  number 
of  years  a  lot  of  old  Snow  apple  trees, 
and  often  much  of  the  fruit  was  allowed 
to  decay  on  the  ground.  One  Fall,  about 
1876,  Mr.  Wolverton  noticed  a  young 
tree,  evidently  a  seedling,  among  the  old 
Snow  trees,  with  a  crop  of  very  fine 
large  showy  apples.  He  showed  speci¬ 
mens  in  1879  at  the  Winter  meeting  of 
the  above  society,  which  from  their 
beauty  and  fine  quality  attracted  much 
notice.  Unfortunately,  in  propagating 
this  new  fruit  nurserymen  have  got  it 
mixed  with  McIntosh,  and  very  many  of 
the  trees  sold  for  Louise  have  proven, 
when  fruited,  to  be  simply  this  old  va¬ 
riety.  It  is  true  that  they  resemble  each 
other,  as  most  likely  both  are  seedlings 
of  the  Snow,  but  the  resemblance  is 
much  more  in  flesh  and  quality  than  in 
outside  appearance.  Its  shape  is  well 
shown  in  Fig.  301,  page  783.  The  skin  of 
McIntosh  is  almost  wholly  covered  with 
a  bright  dark  red,  while  that  of  Louise 
is  of  a  greenish  yellow  ground  with  a 
crimson  cheek,  not  as  dark  as  the  red 
of  McIntosh  and  never  covering  the 
whole  apple.  The  basin  of  McIntosh  is 
very  smooth,  and  very  regular;  that  of 
Louise,  on  the  contrary,  is  considerably 
pleated.  With  me  the  Louise  is  remark¬ 
ably  beautiful  and  in  quality  equal  to 
the  Snow,  and  although  this  is  its  first 
year  fruiting  with  me,  I  judge  it  will 
keep  until  February.  I  think  that,  like 
the  Snow,  it  is  somewhat  subject  to  the 
scab,  but  not  near  as  much  so  as  its 
parent,  and  us  size,  beauty  and  quality 
will  make  it  worthy  of  a  little  extra  care 
to  grow.  The  wood  is  rather  long  and 
willowy,  with  a  good  leaf,  and  judging 


from  its  behavior  on  three-year  grafts 
it  will  prove  fairly  productive.  But  mine 
are  on  a  dry,  gravelly  soil,  and  it  may 
be  like  the  Maiden  Blush,  very  much 
changed  by  the  character  of  the  soil  on 
which  it  grows.  I  would  not  advise  any 
one  to  rush  wildly  into  planting  a  large 
orchard  of  Louise,  but  would  recommend 
that  it  be  fully  tested,  for  there  is  a 
large  and  growing  market  for  first-class 
fruits,  and  surely  the  Louise  is  such  an 
apple.  J.  8.  WOODWARD. 


JAPAN  PLUMS  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

After  testing  for  years  Abundance,  Bur¬ 
bank,  Berckmans,  Chabot,  Kelsey,  Ogon, 
Berger,  Yosobe,  Mikado,  Yeddo  (or  Nor- 
mand),  Wickson,  Hale,  Red  June,  Willard 
and  Simon,  only  the  following  are  profit¬ 
able  here:  Red  June,  Abundance,  Burbank 
(doubtfully,  on  account  of  rot  and  short¬ 
lived  tree),  Chabot,  Normand,  named  in 
order  of  ripening.  The  Hale  is  poor  color, 
poor  quality,  too  soft  and  subject  to  rot. 
Normand  is  very  similar  to  Mikado,  large 
yellow,  but  later,  less  subject  to  rot,  better 
quality,  and  immensely  prolific.  Of  the 
newer  hybrid  plums,  the  Gonzales,  an  ac¬ 
cidental  hybrid  of  Abundance  with  some 
Chickasaw  variety  originating  in  Gonzales 
County,  Texas,  has  given  most  satisfactory 
results.  The  fruit  is  large,  spherical, 
dark  rich  red,  quality  very  fine,  prolific, 
little  troubled  by  rot,  tree  thrifty,  upright, 
very  healthy.  The  varieties  that  have 
steadily  been  sure  and  profitable,  named  in 
order  of  ripening,  are  Milton,  Abundance, 
Gonzales,  Clifford,  Whitaker,  Wooten  t.syn. 
Poole  Pride),  Chabot,  Yeddo  (Normand), 
Miner,  Wayland,  Newton.  Clifford  and 
Gonzales  sell  most  readily,  owing  to  their 
brilliancy,  quality  and  size.  None  of  the 
European  (P.  domestica)  species  of  plums 
and  prunes  has  proved  of  much  value; 
Giant  Prune  and  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  both 
very  late,  have  done  best  of  this  class. 
The  earlier  varieties  of  this  species  are  so 
much  injured  by  curculio  and  rot  that  they 
are  profitless.  A  number  of  the  newer 
hybrids  are  very  promising,  but  not  yet 
sufficiently  tested  to  mention  to  any  ad¬ 
vantage.  It  should  be  noticed  that  nearly 
all  the  northwestern  varieties  of  P.  Ameri¬ 
cana  which  are  so  hardy  and  successful  in 
Iowa,  do  little  good,  and  are  short-lived 
here.  A  few  of  such  are  De  Soto,  Forest 
Garden,  Wolf,  Rollingstone,  Hawkeye, 
Rockford,  Cheney,  Yosemite,  etc.  Newton 
is  of  this  class,  but  a  native  of  southwest 
Kansas,  and  endures  our  climate  quite 
well.  It  is  among  the  largest  and  the  finest 
of  this  species  known  to  me,  and  a  firm- 
fleshed  freestone.  We  have  tested  many 
varieties  not  named  here. 

Texas.  t.  v.  munson. 


*  *  -  ► 


!!  Two  Big  Pains 


seem  to  be  tne  heritage  of  the 

Vi  1 1  tv,  n  m  fnmi  hr  f 


human  family  everyw 


Rheumatism 

and 

Neuralgia 


but  there  is  one  sure  and 
prompt  cure  for  both,  viz: 


!!  St.  Jacobs  Oil :: 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


4  Buggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  »7.B5 
with  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  11.00 

I  make  all  sizes  &  grades.  Send  for  cat.  giving 
instructions  for  ordering.  Special  Grade 
Wheels  for  repair  work,  $5.50.  ft  prepaid,  if  you 
write  to-day.  W.  R.  BOOB,  Centre  Hall  Pa 


WE  SELL  DIRECT 

to  farmers,  through  reliable  Farmer  Agents. 

L.  B.  Robertson,  Receiver, 


Agricultural  Botany,  by  John  Per- 
cival,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Wye,  England.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  A  very  com¬ 
pact  volume  of  more  than  700  pages  with 
many  clear  and  correct  illustrations. 
The  first  portion,  which  is  divided  in 
several  parts,  gives  a  most  lucid  and  in¬ 
teresting  explanation  of  the  anatomy 
and  the  physiology  of  plants.  Succeed¬ 
ing  portions  give  the  classification  and 
special  botany  of  crops  useful  on  the 
farm,  including  most  of  the  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  grain  and  grasses  grown  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  weeds  of  the  farm  and  various 
farm  seeds.  The  closing  parts  are  de¬ 
voted  to  a  consideration  of  the  very  im¬ 
portant  subject  of  the  various  fungi  and 
bacteria  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
farmer.  Though  intended  for  a  text¬ 
book  in  schools  this  well-written  vol¬ 
ume,  the  first  of  its  kind,  ought  to  find 
a  place  in  the  library  of  every  intelli¬ 
gent  farmer.  Many  a  bright  country 
boy  would  find  it  as  interesting  as  fic¬ 
tion,  and  the  knowledge  gained  by  its 
careful  reading  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
immense  practical  benefit.  American 
readers  will  regret  that  some  of  our  im¬ 
portant  staple  crops,  such  as  maize,  cot¬ 
ton  and  tobacco,  are  scarcely  mentioned 
in  the  text. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Ellwood  Steel  Wire  Fences 


Six  styles — 18  to  58  inches— best  steel  wires, 
heavily  galvanized.  Expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion  provided  for.  Every  rod  guaranteed. 
Sold  by  local  agents.  If  no  agent  in  your 
town  write  to  the  makers. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 


Before  Buying  a  Mew 


will  insure  the  best  re¬ 
in  Quality  and  price  bv 
1  cents  in  stamps  for 
catalogue  of  100 
Ingle  and  Double 
leather  Haroeib. 

to  the  consumer 
wholesale  prices. 

THE  KINO  HARNESS  CD..  Mfrs.. 
312  Church  St.,  0WEG0.N.Y. 


The  Warmest  Sheathing . 

Not  a  mere  felt  or  paper,  but  a 
quilted  cushion  that  keeps  out  cold  as 
bird’s  feathers  do.  It  is  six  times  as  wai 
as  common  paper,  but  costs  less  than  ic.  a  foot. 

Warmer  and  one-half  cheaper  than  back-plaster. 

Decay  and  vermin  proof,  and  uninflammable. 

Send  for  free  sample  and  catalogue  of  Cabot’s  Sheathing  Quilt.  Agents  at  all  central  points. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  -  81  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


WINCHESTER 

“NEW  RIVAL” 

FACTORY  LOADED  SHOTCUN  SHELLS 

No  black  powder  shells  on  the  market  compare  with  the  “NEW  •RIVAL” 
in  uniformity  and  strong  shooting  qualities.  Sure  fire  and  waterproof. 
Get  the  genuine. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Election  Night. — It  would  be  hard  to 
duplicate  the  scenes  that  are  enacted  in 
New  York  City  on  election  night.  With¬ 
in  the  range  of  a  modern  cannon  from 
the  City  Hall  there  are  nearly  5,000,000 
people.  Most  of  them  read  a  daily  paper 
and  talk  politics.  At  the  end  of  a  Presi¬ 
dential  election  they  want  to  know  the 
result  right  away.  Our  folks  had  not 
been  off  on  a  lark  for  a  good  while,  and 
so  we  decided  to  send  a  delegation  to 
the  city.  Hugh  and  Aunt  Jennie,  Uncle 
Ed  and  the  Cutting  and  the  Madame  and 
youi’s  truly  made  up  the  party.  Old 
Frank  pulled  us  over  to  the  station,  and 
we  left  the  horse  and  wagon  at  a  stable. 
Some  of  you  good  folks  will  shake  your 
heads  and  say  that  we  are  pretty  old  to 
go  skylarking  off  this  way— but  we  went 
for  all  that.  Many  of  our  readers  have 
never  been  in  New  York,  and  do  not 
realize  how  the  city  is  built  on  a  long 
narrow  island  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
enter  without  crossing  the  river.  We 
came  from  the  west.  The  night  was  a 
little  hazy,  but  as  viewed  from  the  Jer¬ 
sey  shore  the  great  city  was  a  blaze  of 
light.  High  in  the  air  towered  the  dome 
of  the  World  Building,  aflame  with  a 
white  light  which  meant  that  McKinley 
was  ahead.  Far  to  the  north  from  the 
tower  of  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
flashed  a  signal  from  the  Herald  which 
told  the  same  story. 

Street  Scenes.— As  we  neared  the 
New  York  side  various  little  figures  were 
seen  jumping  up  and  down  and  yelling 
words  that  you  could  hardly  understand. 
They  were  newsboys  selling  “extras,” 
and  they  did  a  lively  business.  Election 
night  is  a  harvest  time  for  these  little 
chaps.  In  a  close  election  people  will 
often  buy  half  a  dozen  different  papers. 
The  customer  rarely  asks  for  change  if 
his  candidate  is  ahead.  People  were 
rushing  for  City  Hall  Park,  which  is  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  Island.  A  body  of 
young  men  came  marching  down  the 
street  shaking  great  rattles  and  yelling, 

Fowl  Four!  Four  Years  More! 

As  we  passed  up  the  street  we  came 
upon  a  startling  scene.  It  was  the  ruin 
of  the  buildings  which  were  destroyed 
by  the  explosion  of  a  wholesale  drug 
store.  This  great  building  caught  fire 
and  blew  up,  throwing  down  half  a 
dozen  buildings  which  stood  near.  It 
was  a  ghastly  scene.  Great  shoots  of 
flame  from  naphtha  lamps  lighted  up 
the  vast  piles  of  brick,  stone  and  metal, 
which  had  been  thrown  together  in  a 
mighty  tangle.  Swarms  of  men  were 
working  like  human  bees  at  the  wreck¬ 
age.  Now  a  piece  of  iron  was  pulled  out, 
now  a  brick,  now  a  stone,  now  a  shovel¬ 
ful  of  waste — thrown  into  carts  and  car¬ 
ried  off  to  the  dumps  to  be  sorted  by  the 
Italians.  The  men  worked  with  strange 
caution.  Well  they  might,  for  there 
were  a  score  of  missing  people  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  The  next  blow  with  pick 
or  shovel  might  bring  to  view  all  that 
was  left  of  a  human  body!  Thousands 
of  people  stood  about — held  back  by  the 
police — watching  with  curious  eyes  as 
the  human  swarm  slowly  picked  over 
the  hideous  pile.  Hour  after  hour,  by 
day  and  night,  this  work  goes  on. 

A  Vast  Crowd. — As  we  waited  beside 
the  ruins  we  could  hear,  far  up  on 
Broadway,  a  perfect  din  of  tin  horns. 
The  great  square  in  front  of  the  City 
Hall  was  packed  solid  with  people.  Here 
and  there  little  ripples  or  currents  could 
be  seen  slowly  moving  through  this  vast 
ocean  of  humanity.  We  got  into  one  of 
these  and  slowly  moved  with  it  until  at 
last  we  reached  a  position  close  by  the 
fountain  where  three  of  the  newspaper 
bulletins  were  in  sight.  The  Madame 
climbed  on  the  outer  rim  of  the  foun¬ 
tain,  where  she  could  look  over  the 
heads  of  the  people.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  were  85,000  people  packed  and 
jammed  into  that  crowd.  That  means 
more  people  than  there  are  in  the  en¬ 
tire  State  of  Nevada!  It  is  one  of  the 
sensations  of  a  lifetime  to  look  down 
upon  such  a  crowd  and  think  how  they 


have  ail  been  drawn  together  by  a  com¬ 
mon  purpose,  and  how  within  a  few 
minutes  they  will  scatter  into  thousands 
of  homes— some  dejected  and  discour¬ 
aged,  others  elated  and  supremely 
happy. 

Noise  to  Burn. — From  the  very  first 
the  returns  favored  McKinley.  In  front 
of  the  newspaper  offices  great  white  cur¬ 
tains  were  hung,  and  on  these  were 
flashed  black  letters  and  figures  that 
told  the  story.  Now  Massachusetts 
spoke,  Colorado  sent  an  answering 
growl,  Kentucky  flashed  a  message,  and 
Maine  and  Delaware  answered.  At  a 
low  estimate  i  should  say  that  15,000  of 
these  people  carried  tin  horns,  and  how 
they  did,  blow  them.  The  news  was 
flashed  that  Kentucky  was  for  Bryan, 
and  the  Democrats  plucked  up  courage 
and  yelled.  Bryan’s  picture  flashed  on 
the  screen,  and  every  Democratic  tin 
horn  took  a  fresh  start.  Then  the  Re¬ 
publicans  had  their  inning.  “Wisconsin 
100,000  Republican!”  shot  out  on  the 
white  screen,  and  then  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Bryan  upside  down.  I  can  tell  you  right 
now  that  deafness  was  a  blessing  then. 
Thousands  of  horns  belched  out  a  fear¬ 
ful  chorus,  hats  went  up  in  the  air  and 
people  danced  up  and  down  for  joy.  Even 
the  Madame  took  occasion  to  suggest 
that  I  ought  to  buy  four  horns  “to  take 
home  to  the  child ren.”  Did  I  blow  those 
horns?  Well,  there  was  nothing  for  me 
to  blow  about— not  a  thing  on  my  ticket 
was  elected  anywhere.  Still,  the  mi¬ 
crobe  of  enthusiasm  was  abroad  that 
night,  and  I  must  say  that  I  sampled  the 
horns  to  see  if  they  would  “go.” 

A  Great  Time. — That’s  what  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was.  It  stirred  us  up,  and  we 
shall  long  remember  it.  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  that  scene.  The  flash  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  over  that  vast  crowd,  the  shin¬ 
ing  eyes  and  happy  faces  of  those  who 
were  on  the  winning  side,  and  the  sad, 
gloomy  faces  of  those  who  saw  their 
political  idol  going  down  in  defeat.  They 
would  be  together  on  the  morrow  at 
their  daily  toil — working  for  our  com¬ 
mon  country.  The  horns  brayed  on,  the 
rattles  clattered  and  the  cheer  gath¬ 
ered  again  in  the  throat,  but  the  quiet 
fountain  back  of  us  rippled  and  whis¬ 
pered  as  it  has  always  done,  and  as  it 
always  will  do — just  as  if  it  knew  that 
all  this  noise  and  excitement  were  mere¬ 
ly  the  froth  on  the  great  ocean  of  life. 

1  stood  in  that  yelling  and  howling 
crowd  thinking  what  would  happen  to 
the  world  if  men  could  come  together 
and  feel  that  way  about  some  of  the 
great  evils  that  directly  affect  them. 
Would  it  mean  revolution?  I  rather 
think  so.  Perhaps  my  cynical  friend  the 
politician  is  right  when  he  says  that  this 
howling  and  singing  over  general  mat¬ 
ters  harms  no  one  and  helps  tne  politi¬ 
cal  parties — therefore  it  is  a  good  thing. 
I  haven’t  time  to  tell  how  we  nad  a  sup¬ 
per  and  went  home  on  a  train  crowded 
with  roaring  patriots.  Old  Frank  hauled 
the  company  safely  up  the  hills  and 
landed  them  at  Hope  Farm  at  2  A.  M. 
That’s  a  late  hour  for  farmers,  but  all 
hands  were  up  ready  for  business  later 
in  the  day.  If  any  of  you  people  want 
a  good  stirring-up  I  advise  you  to  see 
New  fork  on  election  night  if  you  are 
ever  near  enough  to  make  the  trip.  It’s 
worth  while  to  see  a  crowd. 

Farm  Matters. — We  have  been  de¬ 
layed  with  husking  corn,  but  by  the  time 
this  is  printed  I  hope  to  have  both  grain 
and  fodder  under  cover.  The  barn  is 
stuffed  full  of  unhusked  corn,  and  the 
fodder  goes  into  a  big  “barrack”  just 
back  of  the  barn.  It  is  a  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  have  this  store  of  excellent 
feed  on  hand.  Our  horses  have  had 
nothing  but  sorghum  and  corn  fodder 
for  roughage  all  through  the  Fall.  .  . 
.  .  Every  year  I  argue  with  myself  as 
to  the  profit  in  trying  to  rake  up  a  stock 
of  forest  leaves.  These  leaves  make 
good  bedding  and  rich  manure.  They 
are  rich  in  lime  and  other  minerals.  It 
is  hard  work  to  get  them  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  for  they  are  not  easy  to  handle. 


Usually  I  conclude  that  we  have  other 
work  that  is  more  profitable  than  pick¬ 
ing  leaves.  .  .  .  We  have  a  fair  crop 
of  roots.  They  were  grown  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  That  is  not  a  good  place  to  grow 
beets,  for  they  do  not  fancy  shade.  Our 
crop  has  not  been  dug  yet.  We  sowed 
yellow  turnips  after  oats  and  have  a  fair 
crop.  These  roots  will  be  fed  to  the 
stock  during  December  and  January. 
Many  heads  of  unsalable  cabbage  will 
go  the  same  way.  .  .  .  Our  cabbage 
crop  is  turning  out  one  of  the  best  of 
the  year.  There  is  fair  sale  for  the  solid 
heads,  and  those  soft  and  wormeaten 
make  good  pig  feed.  With  a  good  drove 
of  pigs  on  hand  there  is  little  waste 
about  a  cabbage  crop.  Even  when  the 
worms  ruin  it  for  market  the  pigs  will 
pay  a  fair  price  for  it.  .  .  .  The  vol¬ 
unteer  potatoes  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
were  still  growing  on  November  15. 
They  will  actually  make  tubers  large 
enough  for  seed.  h.  wv  c. 

Notes  on  Grafting. — On  the  old 
homestead  we  employed  men  to  graft  a 
large  number  of  nearly  full-grown  trees. 
We  always  hired  them  by  the  day,  and 
paid  them  about  double  the  cost  of  com¬ 
mon  farm  help.  As  many  as  10,000 
scions  were  set  in  one  year.  A  good 
grafter  should  receive  as  much  or  more 
than  mason’s  wages.  It  certainly  re¬ 
quires  as  much  skill,  and  grafting  the 
tops  of  tall  trees  can  be  done  only  in 
mild  weather,  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
year,  in  this  latitude.  One  of  our  men 
was  quite  an  artist  in  shaping  the  tops; 
cutting  as  few  branches  as  practical  and 
securing  the  growth  of  nearly  every 
scion.  Such  a  workman  should  receive 
generous  compensation  and  be  furnished 
a  helper,  also  of  some  gumption,  though 
at  less  wages.  I  prefer  to  have  grafts 
set  by  the  day,  rather  than  by  the  piece, 
as  it  costs  less  and  will  be  done  better; 
though  the  method  outlined  by  your 
California  correspondent  (in  a  Spring 
number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.)  interested  me, 
having  new  ideas  which  orchardists  will 
do  well  to  remember  and  practice.  Note 
the  advice  not  to  strip  every  sprout 
from  the  grafted  branches  as  soon  as 
they  appear.  Every  farmer’s  son,  let  me 
add,  should  be  taught  the  theory  and 
practice  of  grafting.  Being  thus  equip¬ 
ped,  should  business  and  orchards  in¬ 
crease  until  he  is  a  mere  figurehead  in 
the  establishment,  he  will  have  become 
an  expert  in  detecting  the  faults  of 
transient  men,  whom  he  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  employ  for  that  purpose. 

Massachusetts.  J.  w.  adams. 


Late  Grass.— In  this  section  most  farm¬ 
ers  do  Fall  grass-seeding  on  rye;  wheat  is 
but  very  little  raised.  The  latest  I  have 
ever  sown  grass  seed  was  this  Fall,  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  as  I  generally  sow  Fall  grain 
September  1  to  September  10;  have  never 
failed  to  get  a  fair  catch.  Some  farmers 
are  sowing  grain  yet.  One  farmer  I  no¬ 
ticed  October  25  was  sowing  grass  seed.  I 
think  that  grass  seed  sown  as  late  as  this, 
if  ground  was  in  good  order,  would  be  all 
right.  c.  J.  n. 

New  Baltimore,  N.  Y. 


NERVOUS 

PROSTRATION 


Elgin 
Watch 


are  carried  in  the  pockets  of  over 
eight  million  people — are  known 
everywhere  as 

The  World’s  Standard 

because  of  their  mechanical  per¬ 
fection,  accuracy  and  durability. 

Genuine  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgins 

are  sold  by  Jewelers  everywhere 
in  various  sizes  and  styles. 

An  Elgin  Watch  always  has  the 
word  “Elgin”  engraved  on  the 
works— fully  guaranteed. 

Booklet  Free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
£LG1N|  •  ILL< 


New  Feed  Mill. 

Special  Introductory  Price. 
SUNDRIES  MFG-.  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind 


SHRED 


OUT  AND 

H  M  all  kinds  of  grven  mu!  dry  fodder 

W  with  the  WOLVERINE 

Cutters  and  Shredders.  Has  knives  with 
4  cutting  edges.  It  is  a  great  Improvement. 

You  can  also  attach  our  new  Shredder  Head  to 
our  cutters,  making  two  greatly  improved  ma-L  — 

chines  in  one.  Safety  fly  wheel  and  safety  stop  feed  ’ever — save* 
hands  and  arms.  Swivel  carrier  any  length  desired.  We  have  58 
styles,  sizes  and  kinds  of  Cutters.  Anything  any  man  could  want, 
t  or  any  purpose.  1  land  power  msch  ine  cuts  %%  tons  an  hour.  Larg- 
( fit  cuts  a  ton  njj|pr  nr  and  up.  Send  at  once  for  onr 
In  5 minutes.  imuiL  oI.lJ  large  illustrated,  catalogue.  It 
contains  everything  needed  on  the  farm.  Item  ember  we  are  the 
largest  mail  order  implement  house  on  earth,  that  our  prices  are  the 
lowest  because  we  have  no  agents  and  deal  only  direct  with  yon. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St««  Chicago,  Ilia. 


MORE  THfiH  50 

YPARQ  have  been  devoted 
I  KaHilO  to  the  perfecting 
of  our  Mills  to  inako  them  all  that 
the  farmer  can  possibly  desire. 

Imported  French  Ruhr  Htone, 
used  exclusively  in  our  mills,  in¬ 
sures  best  grinding  quality,  dura¬ 
bility  and  every  superlative  quality  that  makes  our 
millsbest.  Grinds  any  grain  for  feed  or  table  use. 
Our  especial  features:  Factory  prices;  direct  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  user;  every  mill  warranted;  sent  on 
trial.  Send  for  our  Book  on  Mills.  Established  1861. 

NORDYKE  &  MARNION  CO., 

Flour  Mill  Builders,  270  Day  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 

llonierCliy,  Pa# 


Regulating 


orciai  tc*™111  a  *ma11 

y IU  nCOUL  I  O vestment.  That’s 
w  hat  you  get  in  buying  The  Kant  am  llatchcr. 
Hatches  every  hatchablo  egg,  often  50  chicks 
from  50  eegH.  50  egtr  size  $5.  SE  H  T  0  H  80 
DAYSFREETRIAL>nd4cforcatalogNo23 
ltuckeye  Incubator  Oo.,  Springfleld,  O. 


INCUBATORS 

From  l$i>.00  Up 
BROODERS  FROM  $3.80  UP. 

Free  Catalogue. 

L.  A.  BANTA,  Llgonier,  Ind. 


.  ow  much  money  you  makede-  _ 
pendsonhow you  doit.  Ourl54p  I 
book  toils  ail  about  Successful 
incubation  an  it  brooding.  Sent  for  6c 
stamps.  Printed i n  b languages. 
ItesM  nines  Ineubntor  Co. 
llnx  i)l),  PcsMolnes.  Iowa. 


I 


PINELAND 

INCUBATORS  Don’ t  f orgetthe  name 

have  the  most  soieuiiuc  system  ot  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  the  most  sensitive  and  sim¬ 
ple  regulator  ever  introduced.  The  Pine- 
land  Brooderisnotequaledbvany  other. 

Get  our  free  catalog,  judge  for  yourself, 

Pineland  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.  .Box  P  Jamesburg,  RJ. 


is  only  a  failure  of  strength. 
1 1  takes  strength  to  get  strength. 
Get  strength  of  stomach  first. 
Your  stomach  will  then  look 
out  for  your  body.  Scott’s 
emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil  ena¬ 
bles  your  stomach  to  get  it 
from  usual  food ;  and  this  is 
the  way  to  restore  the  whole 
body. 

\V e‘11  send  you  a  little  to  try  if  you  like. 

SCOTT  S’  ’’OWNE,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York. 


VICTOR 

INCUBATORS 

aro  made  in  many  sizes  to  meet 
every  want.  Reliable,  s  i  m  p  1  e  , 
self-regulating.  Circular  free; 
catalogue  6  cents. 

GEO.  KUTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


Baata—B—raEauraa# 

200-Egg  Incubator 

for  S 1 2.00 

in  construction  and 
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1890  now  show  a  gain.  For  the  last  15  years  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  steadily  maintained  that  after  the  great 
waves  oi  the  “boom”  in  Western  farm  lands  had  set¬ 
tled  to  the  calm  level  of  practical  business,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  or  a  well-conducted  eastern  farm  would  be 
more  apparent  than  ever.  We  have  full  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  eastern  farm.  There  is  more 
money  to  be  made  and  more  good  to  be  done  in  drain¬ 
ing  the  swamps  and  low  places  east  of  the  Mississippi 
than  in  spending  vast  sums  to  irrigate  the  arid  plains. 
That  is  a  work  that  may  well  be  left  to  our  grand¬ 
children: 
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should  appear  in  every  letter. 
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personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  24,  1900. 

Our  associate,  Mr.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  will  serve  as 
a  special  representative  of  the  Pan-American  Exposi¬ 
tion  to  look  after  fruit  exhibits.  He  will,  during  the 
coming  season,  visit  many  parts  of  the  country  in 
order  to  encourage  and  inform  prospective  exhibitors, 
and  secure  new  ones.  After  April  he  will  be  located 
permanently  at  Buffalo.  Doubtless  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  will  see  him  at  the  horticultural  meetings  during 
the  Winter. 


Canada  recently  sent  a  consignment  of  12,844 
pounds  of  grapes  to  England;  they  arrived  in  fine 
condition,  and  were  distributed  from  Manchester, 
which  is  the  center  of  a  large  industrial  population. 
The  Manchester  ship  canal  makes  it  easily  reached 
by  imports,  and  it  is  expected  to  become  a  favorite 
distributing  point  for  colonial  fruit.  The  grapes  made 
a  strong  impression  upon  English  buyers,  and  Cana¬ 
dian  growers  are  encouraged  to  extend  this  trade.  The 
Canadian  Provinces  seem  to  be  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  a  great  and  growing  fruit  export  business. 

* 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Maine  State  Pomo- 
logical  Society  last  week  the  writer  found  the  finest 
exhibition  of  apples  he  has  ever  seen  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Possibly  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society  makes  a  finer  display,  but  it  is  doubtful.  We 
had  no  idea  that  such  beautiful  and  high-flavored  fruit 
could  be  produced  in  this  cold  northeastern  corner  of 
our  country.  Such  a  thing  as  a  “modest  Yankee”  may 
be  thought  to  be  impossible,  yet  if  these  Maine  apple 
growers  had  half  the  “cheek”  or  horn-blowing  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  men  who  raise  the  Ben  Davis  apple  they 
would  rule  the  finer  markets  of  the  world. 

* 

A  big  fight  is  now  on  in  Pennsylvania,  between  the 
dairy  interests  and  the  oleo  men.  Grave  charges  have 
been  made  against  the  State  Food  and  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ment,  it  being  asserted  that  the  Department  protects 
the  oleo  frauds.  The  Philadelphia  produce  dealers 
have  now  united  with  the  Grangers  and  dairymen, 
and  are  organizing  pure-butter  meetings  in  every 
county  in  the  State.  The  fact  that  all  the  dairy  in¬ 
terests  are  united  in  the  Pure  Butter  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  make  it  a  powerful  agent;  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  see  the  union  between  producers  and  sellers, 
which  strongly  increases  their  powers  of  resistance 
against  the  oleo  frauds,  in  spite  of  their  political 
backing. 

• 

The  last  census  shows  that  the  far  Western  States 
have  stopped  their  rapid  growth  in  population.  Just 
after  the  Civil  War  many  of  the  old  soldiers  from 
both  armies  went  west  after  new  homes.  The  rail¬ 
roads  helped  this  movement  along,  and  the  country 
west  of  the  Missouri  gained  so  fast  that  some  of  the 
wisest  men  in  America  were  deceived.  They  really 
thought  that  the  new  West  would  soon  overshadow 
both  the  old  North  and  the  old  South.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  roving,  adventurous  element  among  the  New 
England  people  pushed  on  for  the  new  country.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  representing  the  savings  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  followed  them  for  investment.  Up  to  10 
years  ago  the  growth  in  wealth  and  population  was 
tremendous.  Now  the  tide  seems  to  have  turned,  for 
during  the  past  10  years  the  Northeastern  States  have 
gained  much  faster  than  the  West.  It  will  not  do  to 
say  that  this  growth  has  been  made  chiefly  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  and  cities.  The  figures  show 
that  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  East  are  also 
making  a  larger  gain  than  the  section  of  the  Far 
West  where  farming  is  the  chief  business.  Many  agri¬ 
cultural  counties  in  New  York  and  New  England 
which  showed  a  loss  in  population  at  the  census  of 


vi  The  number  of  creameries  and  milk  stations  is 
small  when  compared  with  the  number  of  farmers 
who  are  engaged  in  producing  milk  for  them,  just  as 
the  number  of  collieries  is  small  compared  with  the 
number  of  mine  workers.  It  is  easier  to  combine  the 
small  number  than  the  large  one.  The  combination 
known  as  the  Milk  Exchange  has  existed  for  a  long 
time.  Isn’t  it  about  time  to  look  for  this  combine,  or 
some  other,  easily  formed,  to  go  to  work  to  unite  the 
creameries  and  stations  into  one  greater  combination, 
to  be  handled  as  other  combinations  are  handled?  It 
looks  much  as  though  milk  producers  would  have  to 
follow  the  advice  given  to  the  Colonies  just  before  the 
Revolution,  “Unite  or  die.”  On  the  whole  it  does  seem 
as  though  producers  are  uniting  much  better  than 
New  York  farmers  ever  united  before. 

* 

Many  of  the  immigrants  coming  to  this  country  at 
the  present  time  appear  to  be  the  very  scum  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  north  of  Europe  now  sends  us  fewer  than 
ever,  but  the  swarm  continues  from  Italy  and  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Danube.  Most  of  these  people  can  neither 
read  nor  write  their  own  language,  and  not  even 
speak  ours.  They  bring  only  money  enough  to  feed 
them  for  a  few  days.  Some  of  them  are  criminals  and 
lawless  characters  sent  here  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Strange  to  say  there  are  Americans  who  argue  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  bring  these  creatures  here — 
“since  we  have  no  supply  of  American  unskilled 
labor !  ”  It  is  said  that  these  men  are  needed  to  do 
the  filthy  work  of  cleaning  our  modern  cities!  It  is 
true  that  many  eastern  farmers  are  hiring  these  ig¬ 
norant  foreigners  in  squads  and  working  them  to 
great  advantage. 

• 

We  feel  quite  confident  that  the  Grout  anti-oleo 
bill  will  safely  pass  the  National  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  in  December.  It  will  have  a  harder  time  in 
the  Senate,  but  if  the  farmers  will  keep  up  the  fight 
it  can  be  carried  or  forced  through.  It  will  be  more 
likely  to  be  forced  than  carried,  for  the  Senate  is 
notoriously  slow,  and  too  many  Senators  represent 
what  they  call  “the  great  business  interests”  rather 
than  the  common  people.  Of  course  dairying  is  one 
of  the  “great  business  interests”  of  the  country,  but 
it  is  divided  up  into  many  small  individual  enter¬ 
prises,  while  the  great  oleo  business  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  men.  The  danger  is  that  these  few  power¬ 
ful  men  with  th  ir  concentrated  business  can  influ¬ 
ence  certain  Senators  in  a  way  that  the  scattered 
farmers  could  not  do.  If  the  farmers  can  work  to¬ 
gether  their  influence  will  be  the  stronger,  and  they 
will  win.  Our  advice  now  is  to  prepare  to  spend  at 
least  10  cents  in  postage  for  the  sake  of  the  old  cow. 
Write  to  both  of  the  Senators  from  your  State,  and 
tell  them  that  you  favor  this  Grout  bill.  Do  this  at 
once.  Now  is  the  time  for  action! 

* 

We  can  never  realize  the  size  or  importance  of  a 
thing  until  we  compare  it  with  others  in  its  line.  The 
best  way  to  understand  what  our  millions  of  popula¬ 
tion  mean  is  to  “size  up  the  crowd”  with  other  na¬ 
tions.  Here  is  the  showing: 

United  States  .  76,295,220 

France  .  38,517,975 

Germany  .  52,270,901 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland .  37,888,430 

Italy  .  29,699,785 

Russia  . 128,932,173 

Spain  .  17,550,216 

Japan  .  41,089,940 

Turkey  . 33,559,784 

Thus  we  have  more  people  than  France  and  Great 
Britain  combined  or  Germany  and  Spain  together,  or 
Turkey,  Italy  and  France!  Where  could  one  go  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  to  find  76,000,000  people  better 
fed,  clothed  and  housed,  or  with  more  actual  savings 
than  the  Americans  of  to-day?  The  visible  wealth 
of  this  country  is  valued  at  $90,000,000,000.  Dr.  L.  G. 
Powers,  the  chief  statistician  of  the  last  census,  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  of  this  vast  sum: 

It  is  a  saving  which  represents  more  houses  and  build¬ 
ings,  more  furniture  in  the  home,  more  implements  and 
machinery  to  assist  man  in  his  work,  more  and  better 
means  of  communication,  more  good  clothes,  good  books, 
and  personal  adornment  than  the  entire  race  had  saved 
during  all  the  countless  ages  of  struggle  from  Adam  to 
the  declaration  of  our  American  independence. 

In  fact,  we  have  so  much  wealth  in  this  country 
that  the  time  has  come  to  devise  means  for  making 


a  more  even  distribution  of  it  rather  than  to  pile  up 
the  total. 

* 

Some  of  our  readers  in  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.,  are 
sending  us  letters  which  they' received  from  Congress¬ 
man  S.  E.  Payne.  It  seems  that  our  advice  was  taken 
by  hunureds  of  dairymen,  and  Mr.  Payne  was  deluged 
by  letters  asking  what  he  intended  to  do.  At  first  he 
apparently  cared  little  for  such  letters,  but  they  “kept 
coming,”  and  even  the  man  with  a  majority  of  10,000 
votes  at  his  back  saw  that  the  dairymen  meant  busi¬ 
ness.  He  therefore  took  the  position  that  he  would 
try  to  improve  the  Grout  bill,  but  if  he  could  not  he 
would  vote  for  it  anyway!  This  change  of  front  saved 
him  thousands  of  votes.  We  are  glad  that  the  Grout 
bill  is  to  have  such  a  powerful  and  experienced  cham¬ 
pion  in  Congress.  Let  it  be  distinctly  remembered, 
however,  that  Mr.  Payne  took  this  position  because 
of  the  presssure  brought  to  bear  by  dairymen.  We 
say — beware  of  his  amendments!  Let  us  stand  by  it 
as  it  is! 

• 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  law  relaxed  its  grip 
on  the  game  the  pot-hunter  and  tramp  gunner  ap¬ 
peared.  They  overran  the  woods  and  fields,  shot  at 
trees  and  other  targets,  murdered  the  game  which  we 
had  tamed,  and  filled  their  pockets  with  apples,  tur¬ 
nips,  corn  or  potatoes.  Some  of  them  were  beardless 
boys  who  hardly  know  one  end  of  the  gun  from  the 
other.  They  were  well  supplied  with  ammunition, 
and  were  as  likely  as  not  to  carry  their  guns  at  full 
cock.  We  do  not  dare  to  let  our  children  go  to  the 
back  fields  while  these  so-called  “hunters”  are  abroad. 
It  is  impossible  to  keep  tc.e  strangers  away  without 
posting  a  sentinel  constantly  in  the  woods.  What  an 
absurd  farce  it  is  to  say  that  a  farmer  is  master  of 
his  own  land  while  such  irresponsible  fellows  go  wan¬ 
dering  about.  We  have  fattened  and  protected  several 
flocks  of  quail  and  a  regiment  of  rabbits  and  squir¬ 
rels.  They  are  as  much  ours  as  the  corn,  potatoes 
and  cow  peas  among  which  they  ran  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  do  our 
game  laws  permit  this  downright  robbery  of  the 
farmer? 

BREVITIES. 

Who  is  the  great  man?  He  who  climbs  on  high 
With  every  aid  of  Nature  at  his  back? 

Strong  heart  and  body,  well-trained  mind  and  eye 
And  friends  at  every  hill  along  the  track! 

I  do  not  call  it  greatness  to  move  up 
When  ancestry  has  poured  its  wealth  and  pride 
To  form  the  wine  of  life  within  your  cup. 

And  thrust  the  world’s  hard  obstacles  aside. 

I  call  it  greatness  to  go  forth  alone 
With  no  fair  legacy  from  by-gone  years 
And  see  where  ignorance  and  doubt  have  thrown 
Across  the  track  discouragement  and  fears, 

And  yet  to  meet  it  all  with  smiling  face; 

To  conquer  doubt  and  slowly  roll  away 
With  your  own  hands  the  bowlders  from  their  place— 
Yes,  he  is  great  who  lights  in  common  clay 
From  the  dead  ashes  of  his  fear  and  doubt 
A  fire  that  burns  its  way  to  nobler  things, 

The  world’s  rude  forces  cannot  blow  it  out; 

I  call  that  workman  fit  to  rank  with  kings. 


The  miser  is  a  man  of  great  means. 

Be  temperate  with  your  temper. 

Lime!  Lime!  Brings  sour  land  to  time! 

Who  can  give  us  any  particulars  regarding  a  “crowing 
hen?” 

Who  would  be  content  forever  to  tent  on  the  old  camp 
ground? 

That  nation  is  doomed  whose  farms  produce  only  dis¬ 
content. 

“Salt  that  has  lost  its  savor”  becomes  saltpeter— since 
it  has  petered  out! 

Some  people  are  both  soiled  and  spoiled  by  prosperity. 
Poverty  alone  keeps  them  clean. 

“Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven”  would  never 
apply  to  some  of  our  modern  children! 

You'd  better  get  rid  of  the  common  assumption  that 
farming  can  ever  be  run  without  “gumption.” 

I  give  you  now  a  solid  fact,  without  the  least  expense— 
the  best  grindstone  for  honest  wits  is  good  hard  sense. 

String  beans  were  selling  in  the  London  market  for  18 
cents  a  pound  November  1;  they  were  grown  under  glass. 

“The  cow  that  eats  more  than  she  gives.”  That  Is  the 
way  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station  defines  a  “cow 
boarder.” 

Yesterday  may  follow  you  all  your  life,  but  you  can 
never  go  back  and  change  it.  To-day  becomes  yesterday 
to-morrow! 

Yes,  sir,  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  grain  on  the 
silage  corn.  Better  a  big  growth  of  stalk  and  extra  bran 
or  cotton-seed  meal  fed  with  it. 

This  world  needs  true,  earnest  thought.  The  truth  may 
be  dressed  in  wit,  but  the  true  fool  is  one  who  says  foolish 
things  for  the  mere  sake  of  being  foolish. 

Clover,  clover,  who  lost  his  clover?  How  shall  he 
cover  the  bare  patch  over?  This  is  the  way  you  can  do 
it  with  ease— wait  till  next  June  and  then  sow  cow  peas! 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— At  Denver,  Col.,  five  men  were  shot,  two 
being  killed,  during  a  riot  at  the  polls  November  6.  A 
similar  affray  at  Diamond,  Ind.,  resulted  in  the  death  of 

one  man  and  Injuries  to  eight  others . November 

8,  two  more  bodies  were  uncovered  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Tarrant  explosion  in  New  York,  making  six  found  in  all. 

Four  persons  are  still  missing . Several  deaths 

from  bubonic  plague  occurred  in  San  Francisco  during 
October,  and  three  fatal  cases  occurred  during  the  first 
week  in  November . Fire  at  Biloxi,  Miss.,  No¬ 

vember  9,  destroyed  over  100  buildings,  and  caused  losses 

aggregating  $300,000 . An  explosion  of  gas  in  the 

Buck  Mountain  colliery,  near  Mahanoy  City,  Pa.,  No¬ 
vember  9,  killed  one  miner,  and  injured  26  men  and  boys, 

some  of  them  fatally . November  9,  a  severe  gale 

extended  over  a  wide  area,  accompanied  by  unusually 
low  temperature  for  the  season.  A  blizzard  occurred  in 
Wisconsin,  and  there  was  a  foot  of  snow  at  Mishawaka, 
Ind.  In  the  Indiana  gas  belt  there  was  a  shortage  of 
natural  gas,  which  in  the  absence  of  coal  or  wood,  caused 
much  distress.  Losses  in  shipping  occurred  both  on  the 

Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  coast . Admiral 

Crowninshield,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  declares  that  there  are  not  enough  men  in 
the  navy  to  fit  out  the  vessels  now  afloat,  and  that  of¬ 
ficers  are  breaking  down  from  overwork . The 

schooner  Myra  B.  Weaver  was  wrecked  off  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  coast,  in  Vineyard  Sound,  November  11;  six  lives 

lost . The  Nova  Scotian  steamer  City  of  Monti- 

cello  was  wrecked  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  November  10;  33 
lives  lost.  Only  four  persons  were  saved,  one  being  a 

woman,  the  colored  stewardess . A  heavy  fall  of 

snow  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  N.  Y.,  November  9,  ren¬ 
dered  roads  impassable,  some  drifts  being  10  feet  deep. 
.  .  .  .  Argument  was  heard  in  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  November  13  in  the  Chicago  drainage  canal 
case.  The  proceeding  is  instituted  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  to  secure  a  permanent  injunction  against 
the  use  of  the  canal  because  of  the  pollution  of  the  water 

of  St.  Louis . A  bill  to  disfranchise  the  negro 

was  introduced  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Georgia  Legis¬ 
lature  November  13 . Grant  Bros.,  brokers,  of 

New  York,  failed  November  13,  with  a  shortage  of  $195,000. 
.  .  .  .  The  drygoods  firm  of  W.  L.  Strong  &  Co,  of  New 
York,  failed  November  13  with  liabilities  of  $5,000,000. 
.  .  .  .  The  burning  of  a  hotel  at  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  No¬ 
vember  12,  caused  the  death  of  four  persons. 

PHILIPPINES— Gen.  MacArthur,  with  70,000  men,  is  be¬ 
ginning  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  Tagals.  It  is  de¬ 
sired  to  crush  the  guerillas  before  the  35,000  volunteers 
are  mustered  out,  as  they  must  be,  June  30,  1901.  There 
is  no  change  in  the  Filipino  attitude  as  the  result  of  the 
Presidential  election,  and  fighting  continues. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS.— The  statistics  of  the  sugar  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  the  year  ended 
September  30  have  just  been  compiled.  They  show  a 
total  crop  of  289,544  tons,  against  282,807  last  year.  This 
year’s  crop  will  net  the  planters  nearly  $80  a  ton,  so  that 
the  crop  is  worth  something  over  $23,000,000.  The  crop  on 
Hawaii  and  Kauai  is  not  so  large  this  year  as  it  was 
last,  but  both  Maui  and  Oahu  have  increased  their  pro¬ 
duction . The  Board  of  Health  of  Hawaii  lias 

ruled  that  politicians  may  not  go  to  the  leper  settlements 
to  address  the  patients  at  those  places  on  questions  of 
the  day.  This  general  rule  was  laid  down  as  the  result 
of  an  application  of  National  Committeeman  Cornwall,  of 
the  Democratic  party,  for  permission  to  send  three  spell¬ 
binders  to  address  the  lepers. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. — Many  accounts  are  be¬ 
ing  received  of  the  extreme  brutality  of  German  and 
Russian  troops  in  China.  Four  high  Chinese  officials  have 
been  put  to  death  in  accordance  with  the  representations 


of  the  Allies . A  typhoon  at  Hong  Kong  No¬ 

vember  9  destroyed  a  British  river  gunboat  and  much 

native  craft . The  bubonic  plague  is  active  on  the 

Island  of  Mauritius,  50  fresh  cases  and  34  deaths  having 


occurred  up  to  November  12 . The  Czar  of  Russia 

is  ill  with  typhoid  fever. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Northern  Indiana  and 
Southern  Michigan  Poultry  Association  will  meet  at  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  November  26— December  1;  secretary,  Chas. 
McIntyre. 

The  Minnesota  State  Poultry  Association  will  meet  at 
St.  Paul  January  14-19,  1901;  secretary,  H.  F.  Huelster. 

A  series  of  six  farmers’  institutes  have  been  held  in 
Florida,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  H.E.  Stockbridge, 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College.  Much  interest  was 
shown  in  the  meetings. 

Grangers  and  creamerymen  in  Pennsylvania  are  unit¬ 
ing  to  fight  the  oleo  dealers.  Their  association  now  has 
members  in  46  counties.  The  first  county  meeting  was 
held  at  Bernville,  Berks  County,  November  24. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Geddes,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  ordered  to  London  to  in¬ 
spect  cattle  to  be  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

The  National  Irrigation  Congress  met  in  Chicago  No¬ 
vember  21. 

Arrangements  for  the  twenty-fourth  annual  convention 
of  the  New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association  at  Water- 
town  December  11-13  are  being  rapidly  completed.  The 
following  speakers,  with  their  subjects,  are  announced: 
Prof.  James  W.  Robertson,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  The  Progress 
of  Dairying  in  Canada  and  The  Gospel  of  Bread  and 
Butter;  Dr.  J.  N.  Twitchell,  of  Maine,  Milk-Making  Ma¬ 
chines;  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  Cornell  University,  The  Silo, 
and  How  to  Raise  Material  to  Fill  It;  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan, 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  The  Education  Underlying 
Intelligent  Dairy  Practice;  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  Law- 
yersville.  The  Evolution  of  Dairying;  Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke, 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  Temperature  and  Moisture 
in  Relation  to  Cheese  Ripening;  A.  R.  Ward,  Assistant  in 
Dairy  Bacteriology,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University,  The  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Ropiness  In  Milk 
and  Cream;  F.  A.  Converse,  Superintendent  of  Live  Stock, 
Dairy  and  Agricultural  Products,  Pan-American  Expo¬ 
sition,  The  Dairy  Exhibit  at  the  Pan-American  Exposi¬ 


tion;  Miss  Anna  Barrows,  Boston,  Mass.,  The  First  Food 
of  the  World;  Hon.  H.  C.  Adams,  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner,  Madison,  Wis.,  The  Grout  Bill;  Hon.  George 
L.  Flanders,  Assistant  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Oleomargarine  and  Legislation  Governing  Its  Sale. 

The  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  No¬ 
vember  13.  The  fire  originated  from  an  explosion  in  the 
laboratory.  A  student,  J.  F.  Fairbaim,  of  the  class  of 
1902,  of  Buffalo,  while  assisting  the  firemen,  stumbled  over 
a  live  wire  and  was  for  a  long  time  believed  to  be  dead, 
but  recovered  later.  The  building  was  built  by  New 
York  State  for  the  veterinary  department  in  1895,  at  a 
cost  of  $60,000.  The  building  also  contained  valuable 
laboratory  apparatus  and  the  Roswell  P.  Flower  Library 
of  Veterinary  Science.  It  was  constructed  of  white  brick 
and  was  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  on  the  campus. 
The  loss  is  estimated  at  $30,000,  which  will  be  covered  by 
insurance.  The  library  was  saved,  but  was  badly  dam¬ 
aged  by  water. 

It  is  reported  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  consolidate 
all  the  creamery  interests  of  the  Northwest,  having  Chi¬ 
cago  for  their  market,  into  one  big  concern. 

The  Elmore-Cooper  Live  Stock  Company,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy.  The  liabili¬ 
ties,  placed  at  $600,000,  are  mostly  the  result  of  the  Gillette 
failure  a  year  ago.  The  assets  are  placed  at  $200,000. 


THE  COUNTRY’S  APPLE  TRADE. 

At  Louisville,  Ky. 

There  are  some  few  cars  of  northern  apples  sold  here 
each  week,  but  our  season  for  handling  northern  apples 
does  not  really  start  in  until  about  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  then  the  season  runs  along  well  for  good 
sound  northern  apples  until  about  April  7.  The  principal 
varieties  we  handle  are  Baldwin,  Spitzenberg,  Spy  and 
King.  There  are  very  few  Greening  or  Russets  wanted; 
our  people  all  prefer  red  fruit.  They  will  gladly  buy 
Greenings  and  Russets  when  they  cannot  get  red  fruit, 
but  generally  the  trade  here  will  pay  from  25  to  50  cents 
per  barrel  more  for  good  red  fruit  than  for  green.  In 
some  sections  of  our  State  there  was  quite  a  good  crop 
of  apples  raised,  but  my  opinion  is  that  by  the  middle 
of  December  our  home  supply  will  be  pretty  well  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  then  we  shall  have  to  look  to  the  North  or 
West  for  our  fruit.  Our  trade  here  in  general  all  prefer 
to  get  their  supply  from  the  North,  as  the  transit  is  so 
much  quicker  and  the  northern  fruit,  in  my  judgment, 
is  much  finer  flavor.  john  t.  powers. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

At  New  Orleans. 

The  South  uses  quite  a  proportion  of  the  apples  grown 
in  the  United  States,  the  same  conditions  of  demand,  va¬ 
rieties,  etc.,  existing  here  also  being  about  identical  in 
other  sections  of  the  South.  New  Orleans  is  without 
doubt  the  largest  receiving  and  consuming  point  for  ap¬ 
ples  in  the  South.  We  usually  start  in  with  the  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Missouri  and  southern  Illinois  crop  of  early  Fall 
apples  about  the  middle  of  September  and  from  that 
time  onward  as  late  as  June  of  another  year  receive  con¬ 
tinued  supplies  from  cold  storages  throughout  the  North, 
both  from  the  West  and  the  East.  Usually  the  favorite 
apple  with  our  buyers  is  the  Ben  Davis;  they  will  pay 
as  much,  in  fact  a  little  more  for  fine  Ben  Davis,  Gano, 
Jonathan,  Winesap,  etc.,  than  for  the  finest  eating  apples 
raised  in  Michigan  or  New  York.  The  conditions  of  the 
apple  business  for  this  year  are  likely  to  be  changed  this 
season;  that  is  the  demand  is  likely  to  show  better  and 
stronger  on  fine  New  York  State  Baldwins,  and  fancy 
New  England  Baldwins,  with  rich  red  color  than  on  the 
favorite  Ben  Davis,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  such  general  complaint  of  poor  quality  and  poor 
keeping  condition  of  the  latter  variety.  The  best  trade 
in  apples  is  usually  during  this  month  and  next,  up  to  the 
holidays;  then  there  is  a  little  relaxation  of  demand  for 
a  week  or  two,  and  then  again  the  apple  trade  assumes 
strength,  although  there  is  always  a  fair  demand  for 
apples  throughout  the  season.  At  the  present  time,  the 
receipts  of  apples  average  daily  three  to  four  cars,  and 
find  quick  disposition;  of  course,  there  are  days  when 
sales  are  made  of  from  six  to  eight  cars,  this  usually 
taking  place  the  first  half  of  next  month.  New  York 
Baldwins  are  now  coming  in  here  and  selling  for  the 
past  week,  at  from  $2.30  to  $2.50  per  barrel  in  jobbing 
way;  some  fancy  Kings  bring  $3  per  barrel;  Ben  Davis 
from  the  West  command  at  present  for  best  stock,  $2.50 
to  $2.65  per  barrel,  the  demand  being  strong.  We  do  not 
take  very  strongly  to  any  other  apples  except  red  ones; 
eating  qualities  unfortunately  do  not  figure  with  us,  as 
they  should,  due,  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  mainly  to  the 
shipping  order  demand  calling  always  or  almost  always 
for  red  apples.  Our  large  negro  population  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  always  fascinated  with  a  red  apple,  although  locally 
we  have  some  good  trade  for  fine  eating  stock,  such  as 
Jonathan,  Blush  Yellow,  Wagener,  Copper’s  Market,  Steel 
Red,  Willow  Twig,  Spy,  and  other  fine  eating  stock. 
This  season  we  believe  that  the  bulk  of  our  apples  will 
come  from  New  York  State  and  also  the  New  England 
States,  and  we  believe  that  there  will  be  a  larger  trade 
than  usual  in  apples  this  season,  owing  to  the  favorable 
crop  conditions  throughout  our  southern  country,  war¬ 
ranting  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  apple  orders,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  assured  reasonable  prices  this  year. 

New  Orleans.  _ geo,  w.  davison  &  co. 

A  SHOW  OF  AUTOMOBILES. 

An  automobile  show  was  recently  held  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York.  The  horseless  vehicle  has  be¬ 
come  so  common  now  that  it  does  not  attract  much  at¬ 
tention.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  one  appeared  on 
the  streets,  a  crowd  gathered,  and  small  boys  chased  it 
as  they  do  a  circus  parade.  Among  the  exhibits  showing 
early  attempts  at  making  self-propelling  vehicles,  was  a 
steam  wagon  about  12  feet  long,  seating  15  or  20  people, 
built  in  1860  by  Richard  Dudgeon,  a  machinist  of  this 
city.  It  works  well,  and  has  been  run  several  thousand 
miles,  but  is  very  heavy,  has  a  crude  steering  apparatus, 
and  is  doubtless  more  comfortable  for  Winter  than 
Summer  use,  as  the  passengers  have  to  face  the  large 
boiler  in  the  center  of  the  machine,  which  must  give  out 


considerable  heat.  The  favorite  use  for  the  automobile 
is  as  a  light  road  wagon,  though  the  principle  is  success¬ 
fully  employed  in  the  ambulance,  omnibus,  and  heavy 
brewers’  truck.  Of  course,  like  a  bicycle,  it  is  of  most 
use  on  good  roads,  yet  some  are  built  which  give  good 
service  under  unfavorable  conditions.  A  road  wagon  was 
on  exhibition,  which  had  just  come  from  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
810  miles,  in  38%  hours,  an  average  of  about  21  miles  per 
hour.  A  card  on  it  stated  that  they  had  struck  very  bad 
roads,  and  the  wagon  was  completely  covered  with  mud. 
Various  tests  were  given  showing  what  can  be  done 
with  these  machines  by  way  of  quick  stopping,  short 
turning,  etc.  One  of  the  most  interesting  was  an  ob¬ 
stacle  contest,  in  which  heavy  city  delivery  wagons 
went  through  a  maze  of  barrels  and  hurdles,  making 
short  turns  and  running  into  corners  from  which  the 
operator  had  to  back  and  fill  in  various  ways  to  get  out. 
The  idea  was  to  see  how  quickly  he  could  work  his  way 
through  without  upsetting  the  barrels  or  hurdles.  While 
none  was  successful  in  getting  around  without  moving 
any  of  the  obstacles,  the  results  showed  that,  unless  it 
balks,  an  automobile  is  not  a  clumsy  machine.  The 
prices  are  too  high  at  present  to  appeal  to  ordinary  pocket- 
books,  as  from  $800  to  $2,000  is  more  than  most  people  care 
to  pay  for  a  wagon. 


HOW  QUOTATIONS  ARE  MADE. 

The  quotations  on  butter,  cheese,  eggs  and  poultry  are 
made  each  day  on  the  floor  of  the  Mercantile  Exchange. 
This  is  simply  a  large  building  where  all  the  dealers  in 
those  commodities  in  New  York,  and  the  representatives 
of  dealers  out  of  the  city,  meet  each  morning,  and  do 
from  10  o’clock  until  11  what  they  couldn’t  do  in  all  day 
on  the  street.  The  actions  of  the  Exchange  are  governed 
by  rules  as  rigid  as  those  that  govern  the  action  of  the 
Stock  or  Produce  Exchange.  If  the  rules  are  broken 
investigation  will  certainly  result  in  suspension  from  the 
pi’ivileges  of  the  floor,  and  may  end  in  expulsion.  One 
commercial  paper  is  supplied  with  the  official  quotations 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  Exchange  himself.  The 
other  has  three  men  on  the  floor  during  the  trading  hour, 
“the  call,”  as  it  is  termed,  and  the  figures  published 
each  day  are  the  official  figures  as  they  are  made  there. 
Not  all  the  trading  on  the  street  can  change  them  until 
after  the  call  the  following  day.  So  jealous  is  the  Ex¬ 
change  of  its  quotations  that  no  newspaper  man  who  is 
not  a  member  is  allowed  on  the  floor  during  the  call,  and 
if  anyone  who  is  there  publishes  a  list  of  quotations  that 
varies  from  those  actually  made,  he  is  promptly  called 
to  account,  and  is  likely  to  lose  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  call.  One  of  the  daily  circulars  issued  in  this 
city  is  owned  by  the  same  men  who  supply  the  quotations 
to  one  of  the  commercial  papers,  and  their  reports  are 
the  basis  for  those  furnished  the  Associated  Press  and 
telegraphed  all  over  the  country.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  that  the  quotations  on  dairy  products  and  poultry 
are  as  nearly  as  possible  the  actual  market  each  day, 
and  may  be  accepted  as  accurate.  There  is  another  cir¬ 
cular  which  has  no  representative  on  the  floor,  and  gets 
its  prices  from  the  street.  It  always  varies  from  the 
official  reports  and  has  no  standing  in  the  trade  in  New 
York. 

In  vegetables  it  is  more  difficult  to  secure  reliable  re¬ 
ports  of  prices.  Men  dealing  in  exactly  the  same  stuff, 
occupying  adjoining  stores,  will  frequently  quote  widely 
varying  prices,  due  to  some  discrepancy  in  quality,  or 
the  fact  that  the  seller  has  only  a  small  quantity  which 
he  wishes  to  clear.  In  three  years’  service  for  one  of 
the  commercial  dailies,  I  base  my  quotations  on  three 
actual  sales,  made  by  firms  which  are  amply  able  to 
hold  their  goods  if  they  wish,  and  are  not  in  a  desperate 
hurry  to  clear  out  stocks  in  hand  before  dark.  If  there 
is  wide  variation  I  seek  for  more  sales,  sometimes  run¬ 
ning  down  as  many  as  a  dozen  to  get  one  single  quota¬ 
tion,  and  even  then  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  the 
other  daily  has  quoted  the  same  stock  entirely  different, 
and  the  circulars  agree  with  neither  daily.  The  miscel¬ 
laneous  vegetable  market  is  unquestionably  the  worst  in 
the  entire  list,  and  at  best  the  quotations  given  can  be 
but  approximate.  The  daily  I  am  with  dropped  the  quota¬ 
tions  entirely  for  several  months,  because  it  is  so  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  them  accurate,  but  there  was  such  a  strong 
request  that  they  be  resumed  that  we  are  running  them 
again  as  best  we  can.  They  may  not  agree  with  the  cir¬ 
culars  you  get,  but  whether  they  do  or  not,  they  are 
based  on  actual  sales  and  represent  what  the  market  was 
at  one  time  during  the  day.  As  a  rule  the  trading  in 
vegetables  and  apples  is  over  before  the  reporters  get 
into  market;  hence  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  see  what 
actually  occurs.  But  I  can  assure  any  farmer  who  reads 
this  that  the  reporters  are  working  conscientiously  to  get 
the  prices  as  nearly  accurate  as  possible,  and  if  there 
are  variations,  it  is  because  the  statements  made  by 
different  tradesmen  have  varied.  The  quotations  on  the 
bulk  of  the  fruit  which  interests  farmers,  including 
apples,  pears  and  grapes,  are  made  in  much  the  same 
way.  It  is  not  quite  as  hard  to  keep  them  straight,  but 
there  is  still  some  difficulty  in  getting  at  what  is  just 
right.  And  not  infrequently  the  reporter  has  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions  according  to  his  judgment,  based 
upon  similar  occurrences  in  the  past. 

BURTON  H.  ALLBEE. 

Our  local  apple  crop  is  very  poor  and  wormy  this  year, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  Spring  we  shall  be  so  hun¬ 
gry  for  apples  that  we  shall  declare  war  against  the 
Codling-moth,  to  the  end  that  the  following  year  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  good  sound  apples,  that  will  be  good 
until  cherries  are  ripe  in  1902.  We  are  having  very  favor¬ 
able  weather  for  orchard  work,  and  are  preparing  as  fast 
as  possible  for  the  wet  Winter  that  we  need  so  much. 

Edenvale,  Cal.  h.  g.  k. 

The  yield  of  clover  seed  varies  somewhat  with  soil  and 
locality.  It  is  relatively  light,  however,  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  The  average  on  sandy  loams  and  valley  lands 
is  not  much  over  one-half  bushel  per  acre.  The  clay 
loams  of  the  uplands  yield  from  three-fourths  bushel  to 
one  bushel  per  acre.  The  usual  reason  for  the  light  yield 
as  given  by  farmers  is  lack  of  bumblebees.  My  own 
opinion,  however,  is  that  it  is  due  to  the  heavy  rainfall 
which  prevailed  during  the  stage  of  pollination,  thus 
blasting  much  of  the  bloom.  The  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances  preventing  perfect  pollination  were  washing  away 
of  pollen  and  the  beating  of  many  heads  low  down  among 
the  rank  growth  of  tangled  clover  stems.  I  base  these 
conclusions  on  observations  in  my  own  fields. 

Indiana.  J.  d.  nyshwundhr. 
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[  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

The  past  is  but  a  memory, 

The  future  but  a  dream; 

Behind  us  are  the  shadows  gray. 

Ahead,  the  rainbow's  gleam; 

’Tis  in  the  day  we’re  living, 

So  wholesome  to  the  sight, 

Alone  the  happy  sunshine  floods 
A  vital  world  with  light. 

We  linger  in  the  shadows, 

Where  all  is  pensive  pain; 

We  yearn  for  Hope’s  far  rainbow  prize, 
And  feel  the  yearning  vain; 

And  oh!  the  sin  and  blindness, 

The  folly  of  our  way— 

We  miss  the  glory  of  the  sun 
That  lives  but  in  to-day! 

—St.  Louis  Republic. 

* 

To  make  an  excellent  cement  for  china 
prepare  a  thick  solution  of  gum  arabic 
in  water,  and  stir  into  it  plaster  of  Paris 
until  the  mixture  reaches  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  thick  cream;  then  apply  with  a 
brush  to  the  broken  edges  and  join  to¬ 
gether.  It  hardens  slowly,  but  makes  a 
strong  join. 

* 

One  of  the  milling  trade  journals  sug¬ 
gests  putting  up  flour  for  family  use  in 
bags  of  toweling.  We  think  this  would 
appeal  to  a  good  many  buyers,  as  one 
bag  would  make  two  dish  towels.  The 
ordinary  flour  bag  is  used  in  a  variety 
of  ways  by  thrifty  women;  properly 
cleansed,  it  makes  a  good  duster,  pol¬ 
isher  or  dishcloth. 

* 

One  of  the  newest  desserts  is  called 
an  Alask  in  some  cities  where  it  has  al¬ 
ready  made  many  admirers.  Literally 
it  is  baked  ice  cream.  A  block  of  hard- 
frozen  cream  is  covered  with  cake,  and 
then  spread  with  a  meringue  or  icing.  It 
is  put  in  an  extremely  hot  oven  for  five 
minutes,  and  served  at  once.  If  allowed 
to  stand  with  the  heated  cake  around  it 
the  cream  liquefies,  but  the  heat  in  the 
oven  does  not  seem  to  affect  it,  and  the 
result  is  an  iced  dessert  full  of  solid 
cream. 

* 

One  of  the  fashions  prevailing  now, 
which  seems  a  striking  exhibition  of 
feminine  unreason,  is  the  use  of  low 
shoes  and  openwork  stockings  with  the 
short  walking  skirt.  The  Fall  has  been 
unusually  mild,  but  it  has  been  quite 
cool  enough  already  to  suggest  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  protecting  the  ankles.  Still  one 
sees  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  wet  or  dry, 
this  insufficient  footgear,  whicn  is  not 
at  ail  in  keeping  with  the  sensible  skirt. 
Many  of  the  wearers  are  doubtless  lay¬ 
ing  up  a  stock  of  future  ills,  which  will 
be  ascnoed  to  every  cause  except  the 
right  one. 

* 

In  most  of  the  department  stores  the 
grocery  section  is  marked  by  many  at¬ 
tractive  little  booths,  where  agreeable 
young  women  offer  samples  of  various 
new  food  products.  Some  of  the  shop¬ 
pers  seem  to  indulge  in  a  luncheon  in 
courses,  as  they  wander  from  one  food 
sample  to  another,  and  one  cannot  but 
wonder  as  to  the  final  effect  upon  their 
digestions.  Going  through  one  of  these 
departments  recently,  we  saw  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bill  of  fare  offered  in  the  way  of 
samples:  Griddle  cakes  made  from  a 
prepared  flour,  lobster  with  prepared 
mayonnaise  dressing,  pink  jelly,  two 
new  cereals,  potted  ham,  clam  broth, 
smoked  beef,  chicken  salad,  gridd’.e 
cakes  with  prepared  syrup,  cocoa,  choco¬ 
late,  cereal  coffee,  Ceylon  tea,  biscuits 
made  from  prepared  flour,  raspberry 
jam,  two  new  crackers,  Saratoga  pota¬ 
toes,  variegated  cake,  several  sorts  of 
pickles,  junket,  blanc  mange,  ice  cream 
made  in  a  new  freezer,  and  some  un- 
wholesome-looking  pudding  which  came 
condensed  in  boxes.  Some  of  the  women 


seem  to  sample  every  one  of  these  ex¬ 
hibits  in  succession  and  yet  they  sur¬ 
vive! 

* 

A  recipe  for  preserving  eggs,  now  go¬ 
ing  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  is  to  store 
them  in  a  charred  box,  surrounded  by 
old  shelled  corn.  The  bottom  of  the  box 
is  covered  with  the  grain,  and  the  eggs 
stood  upon  this,  small  end  down,  slight¬ 
ly  separated.  Another  layer  of  corn  is 
made  and  this  continued  with  the  eggs 
until  the  box  is  filled,  when  it  is  tightly 
covered,  and  put  in  a  cool  dry  place. 


3655. Girl’s  Box  Reefer 
4  to  1 1  years. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  tried  this  pro¬ 
cess?  We  should  scarcely  consider  that 
the  grain  would  exclude  the  air  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  preserve  the  eggs  for  any 
length  of  time. 

* 

A  CHICAGO  man  tells  of  a  recent  visit 
to  a  pie  factory  in  that  city,  and  his 
narrative  will  cause  pie-eaters  to  won¬ 
der  what  has  become  of  the  Illinois 
pure-food  law.  He  says  that  the  day  he 
visited  the  factory  a  special  run  was 
made  on  pumpkin  pies,  but  he  looked  in 
vain  for  any  sign  of  pumpkin.  He  was 
told  that  pumpkin  pies  were  only  made 
of  pumpkins  in  remote  country  districts, 
their  substitute  being  a  mixture  of  sweet 
potatoes,  apples  and  cheap  flour,  flavored 
with  a  chemical  extract.  Cranberry  pie 
contained  only  enough  cranperry  to 
make  a  showing,  the  rest  being  apple, 
colored  and  flavored.  This  pie  foundry 
was  estimated  to  forge  36,000  of  these 
felonious  pies  every  working  day.  This 
seems  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
“mother’s  pies.” 

* 

Oed-fasiiioned  election  cake  was  a 
feature  in  every  New  England  festivity 
years  ago;  it  is  often  referred  to  by  New 
England  writers,  and  the  following  re¬ 
cipe  has  been  handed  down  for  several 
generations:  Six  and  a  half  pounds  of 
flour,  3%  pounds  of  sugar,  2%  pounds  of 
butter,  two  pounds  of  raisins,  half  a 
pound  of  citron,  half  a  pint  of  yeast,  two 
nutmegs,  two  quarts  of  milk  (scalded 
and  cooled),  six  eggs.  Mix  the  flour, 
yeast  and  milk  together  at  night;  in  the 
morning,  when  the  dough  is  risen  well, 
add  the  butter  and  sugar  beaten  to¬ 
gether  until  perfectly  smooth,  add  well - 
beaten  eggs  and  all  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients.  Work  all  together  thoroughly 
with  the  hands,  instead  of  using  a  spoon. 
Put  the  mixture  in  buttered  pans,  and 
leave  it  to  rise  from  four  to  six  hours. 
The  old-fashioned  housewife  always 
added  a  gill  of  wine  or  brandy,  with  the 
idea  of  insuring  good  keeping  qualities. 

It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  easy  reconciliation  with  a  person 
whose  offense  proceeded  from  no  deprav¬ 
ity  of  heart,  but  where  I  was  convinced 
it  did  so,  to  forego,  for  my  own  sake,  all 
opportunities  of  revenge.  I  have  de¬ 
rived  no  smaix  amount  of  happiness  from 
this  principle. — Shenstone. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Box  coats  still  hold  their  vogue,  and 
the  little  reefer  illustrated  is  very  be¬ 
coming  to  childish  figures.  As  illus¬ 
trated,  it  is  made  of  tan-colored  cloth, 
with  collar  of  brown  velvet  and  hand¬ 
some  smoked  pearl  buttons,  but  covert 
cloth,  dark  blue,  and  red  and  brown 
cloth  can  be  substituted.  The  last  is 
somewhat  old  in  its  effect,  and  nothing 
is  quite  so  smart  as  tan  cloth  in  its  va¬ 
rious  shades.  The  coat  is  cut  with 
straight  fronts,  and  is  fitted  with  shoul¬ 
der  and  under-arm  seams  that  curve  well 
back.  The  collar  is  joined  to  the  neck, 
and  is  faced  with  velvet,  then  turned 
back,  with  the  self-faced  fronts  that 
form  revers.  The  edges  and  seams  are 
all  stitched,  and  pockets  are  inserted  in 
each  front.  The  coat  is  lapped  over  in 
double-breasted  fashion,  and  closed  with 
buttons  and  buttonholes.  The  sleeves 
are  two-seamed  and  fit  stylishly.  To  cut 
this  reefer  for  a  girl  of  eight  years  of 
age  i 14  yard  or  material  54  inches  wide, 
21/&  yards  21  inches  wide,  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  pattern,  No.  3655,  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  girls  of  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years  of  age,  and  costs  10  cents  from 
this  office. 

Shirt  waists  become  more  and  more 
popular  for  growing  girls.  Many  oth¬ 
ers  find  heavy  cotton  stuffs,  such  as 
duck  and  piqud,  serviceable  the  Winter 
through,  in  which  case  they  are  worn 
unlined,  but  flannel  and  cashmere  are 
much  liked  and  are  stylish,  as  well  as 
durable.  The  attractive  little  model 
shown  is  in  striped  flannel,  blue  with 
lines  of  white,  and  is  worn  with  a  linen 
collar  and  blue  string  tie,  but  when  pre¬ 
ferred  the  collar  can  be  of  the  material, 
as  it  is  included  in  the  pattern.  The 
foundation  for  the  waist  is  a  fitted  lin¬ 
ing  that  consists  of  fronts  and  back 
only,  the  fronts  being  fitted  with  single 
darts.  The  waist  proper  is  plain  across 
the  shoulders,  the  fullness  at  the  back 
being  drawn  down  at  the  waist  line, 
with  fronts  that  are  full  at  both  the 
neck  and  waist.  The  sleeves  are  in 


3623  Misses’  Shirtwaist. 
10 to  Id  years. 


regulation  shirt  style,  with  straight 
cuffs  and  are  slightly  full  at  the  top.  A 
box  plait  is  formed  down  me  center  of 
the  front,  through  which  buttonholes 
are  worked  for  studs  or  buttons,  as  pre¬ 
ferred.  10  cut  this  waist  for  a  girl  of 
14  years  of  age  3x/4  yards  of  material  21 
inches  wide,  two  yards  32  inches  wide, 
or  1%  yard  44  inches  wide  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  pattern  No.  3623  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  girls  of  10,  12,  14  and  16  years 
of  age.  Price  of  pattern  10  cents  from 
this  office. 


Washing  Curtains. 

To  wash  lace  curtains  put  them  into  a 
tub  of  cold  or  tepid  water,  says  the  New 
York  Sun,  with  no  soap  or  washing  fluid 
and  let  them  soak  over  night.  In  the 
morning,  pass  them  through  the  wring¬ 
er,  folding  them  so  that  they  will  not  be 
pulled  out  of  shape  or  stretched.  For 
the  next  step  prepare  a  suds  of  tepid 
water  and  pure  white  soap  and  work 
the  curtains  up  and  down  m  this  until 
the  soap  and  water  penetrate  every  part. 
Rubbing  the  curtains  is,  of  course,  out 
of  the  question.  Wring  them  out  once 
more.  Do  not  wring  them  by  hand,  but 
either  pass  them  through  the  wringer 
or  squeeze  them  between  the  palms  of 
the  hands.  The  next  water  should  be 
clear  rinsing  water,  from  which  the  cur¬ 
tains  should  pass  to  the  bluing  water. 
The  bluing  and  starching  should  be 
combined  into  one  step.  Add  some 
liquid  blue  to  cold  water  and  add  boil¬ 
ed  starch,  enough  to  make  a  very  thin 
starching  fluid.  From  this  water  piss 
the  curtains  once  more  through  the 
wringer  and  stretch  them  out  on  the 
frames.  It  is  far  better  if  the  frames 
can  be  placed  in  the  open  air  and  in  the 
sunlight  while  the  curtains  are  drying, 
but  if  this  is  impossible,  and  if  the 
frames  themselves  are  not  at  hand,  pin 
the  curtains  out  on  sheets  stretched  over 
the  carpet.  Each  point  should  be  care¬ 
fully  pinnea  out  and  the  curtain  left 
with  as  even  an  edge  as  may  be.  Open 
the  windows  and  let  in  the  out-of-door 
air  while  the  lace  dries. 

The  proper  way  to  launder  a  white 
lace  veil  is  similar  to  that  of  washing 
curtains.  The  veil  need  not  oe  soaked 
over  night.  Instead,  begin  by  putting 
it  into  a  strong  lather  of  white  soap 
and  clear  water  and  letting  it  simmer 
slowly  for  15  or  20  minutes.  Remove 
it  from  the  water  and  squeeze  it  well, 
but  do  not  rub  it.  Rinse  it  in  clear  cold 
water,  then  in  water  with  a  drop  or  two 
of  liquid  blue  added.  For  starching  use 
either  very  clear  gum-arabic  water  or 
rice  water.  Pass  the  veil  through  it  ami 
clear  it  by  clapping.  Then  stretch  it  out 
and  pm  it  to  dry  on  a  linen  cloth.  When 
dry,  lay  a  thin  piece  of  muslin  over  it 
and  iron  it  on  the  wrong  side. 


A  Book  Novelty. — One  of  the  new 
books  for  children,  which  will  doubtless 
appear  among  favorite  Christmas  gifts, 
is  “Sunbonnet  Babies,”  by  Bertha  L. 
Corbett.  It  is  a  dainty  specimen  of 
bookmaking  with  illustrated  green  cover 
and  illuminated  title  page,  and  it  con¬ 
tains  half  a  hundred  pictures  of  babies 
in  sunbonnets.  The  faces  never  show, 
but  the  plump  little  bodies  and  volum¬ 
inous  bonnets  are  very  expressive.  A 
small  girl  who  saw  the  book  described 
the  babies  as  “perfectly  dear,”  and  no 
doubt  her  opinion  would  be  indorsed  by 
others.  Bertha  L.  Corbett,  publisher, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Price,  $1. 


TT7'OULD  you  rather  buy 

**  lamp-chimneys,  one  a 
week  the  year  round,  or  one 
that  lasts  till  some  accident 
breaks  it  ? 

Tough  glass,  Macbeth’s 
“pearl  top”  or  “pearl  glass,” 
almost  never  break  from  heat, 
not  one  in  a  hundred. 

Where  can  you  get  it  ?  and  what 
does  it  cost  ? 

Your  dealer  knows  where  and  how 
much.  It  costs  more  than  common 
glass  ;  and  may  be,  he  thinks  tough 
glass  isn’t  good  for  his  business. 

Our  “Index”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
f>r<'per  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


♦  Over  135.000  in  Actual  Use.  Cost  for  fuel,  2c.  per  day.  One-half  million  pieces  sold  annually  . 

♦  Sold  by  all  Carriage  and  Harness  Dealers.  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List  to  Y 

’  [Mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  when  writing.]  LEHMAN  BROS.,  Mfrs.,  10  Bond  St.,  New  \  ork.  ^ 
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Rural  Recipes. 

The  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin, 

The  blush  is  on  the  apple. 

But  more  than  this,  O  joy!  O  bliss! 

The  scraps  are  in  the  scrapple. 

—Philadelphia  Record. 

Wine  Layer  Cake. — Cream  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  brown  sugar  with  two-thirds 
cupful  butter;  then  add  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  each  of  cinnamon  and  allspice,  one 
teaspoonful  cloves,  two-thirds  cupful 
molasses,  two  well-beaten  eggs,  one 
cupful  chopped,  seeded  raisins,  two- 
thirds  cupful  buttermilk,  half  cupful 
currants,  one  level  teaspoonful  baking 
soda  and  just  enough  flour  to  make  a 
drop  batter;  bake  in  layers;  when  cool 
put  together  with  a  boiled  icing  made 
by  boiling  two  cupfuls  granulated  sugar 
with  one  cupful  water,  pinch  of  cream 
of  tartar  until  it  spins  a  thread  when 
tried;  then  pour  gradually  on  to  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs. 

Buttermilk  Biscuits. — Two  coffeecup- 
fuls  (even)  of  flour,  half  a  coffeecupful 
of  sour  milk,  half  a  coffeecupful  of  but¬ 
termilk,  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  one 
teaspoonful  of  yeast  powder,  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda.  Mix  sugar,  yeast  powder  and  salt 
with  flour  and  sift;  dissolve  soda  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water,  beat  into 
the  sour  milk  until  it  stops  “purring,” 
mix  quickly  with  dry  ingredients,  us¬ 
ing  a  spoon,  turn  on  a  well-floured 
board,  pat  with  the  hand  into  a  cake 
half  an  inch  thick,  roll,  cut  into  bis¬ 
cuits;  bake  in  a  very  hot  oven  10  min¬ 
utes. 

Creole  Dried  Beef. — Shave  beef  very 
thin,  cover  with  cold  water  and  bring 
to  boiling  point;  pour  off  water,  add 
enough  butter  to  coat  each  piece  (a 
tablespoonful),  and  stir  until  lightly 
browned.  Now  dredge  with  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour,  stir  and  add  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  thin  cream  or  rich  milk.  Season 
with  dash  of  pepper  and  sprinkle  with 
chopped  parsley.  Serve  on  crisp  toast. 

Grape  Pudding. — This  is  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  dish  which  may  be  either  boiled 
or  baked.  Delaware  grapes  are  best  for 
it.  Wash,  pick  and  flour  well  before 
putting  into  the  batter.  A  heaping  pint 
of  picked  grapes  makes  a  fair-sized  pud¬ 
ding.  For  the  batter  beat  four  eggs  very 
light,  whites  and  yolks  separate,  mix 
smoothly  with  the  yolks  half  a  pint  of 
milk  and  one  pint  of  flour  sifted  twice. 
Add  half  a  cupful  of  butter  beaten  to  a 
cream,  and  last  of  all  the  whites  of 
eggs,  stirring  them  in  with  long,  swift 
strokes,  all  the  same  way.  The  grapes 
go  in  at  the  very  last,  and  the  bag  or 
the  pan  ought  to  be  ready  before  they 
are  added.  Boil  the  pudding  three 
hours,  and  serve  with  a  rich  grape- 
juice  sauce.  For  a  baked  pudding  the 
white  of  one  egg  may  be  kept  out,  and 
used  for  a  meringue.  Serve  with  the 
same  sauce. 

Grape  Cobbler. — This  is  best  made 
from  very  ripe  black  grapes.  Wash 
them  twice— on  the  bunches  and  after 
picking.  Line  a  deep  pie  dish  with  half¬ 
inch  rich  crust,  put  in  the  grapes  and 
all  the  sugar  that  will  lie  between  them, 
heaping  the  fruit  a  little  in  the  middle. 
Put  on  the  top  crust,  cut  cross  slits  in 
the  middle  and  fold  back  the  corners  to 
leave  an  open  square.  Set  the  dish  in 
a  quick  oven  and  while  the  pie  bakes 
make  a  sauce,  using  half  a  cup  of  but¬ 
ter,  one  cup  of  sugar  and  one  tablespoon 
boiling  water.  Stir  well  over  hot  water 
and  flavor  with  lemon  juice,  or  grated 
nutmeg,  according  to  taste.  When  the 
pie  is  nearly  done  take  it  out,  pour  in 
the  sauce  through  the  opening  in  the 
crust,  return  it  to  the  oven.  Be  careful 
not  to  overbake,  but  keep  it  hot  until 
ready  to  serve.  • 

Apple  Pot-pie.— Serve  this  with 
maple-sugar  sauce.  Half-fill  a  deep  dish 
with  sour  apples  which  have  been  quar¬ 
tered,  pared  and  cored.  Pour  over  them 
a  little  boiling  water  and  place  in  a  hot 
oven  until  tender.  Make  a  crust  as  for 
baking  powder  biscuit,  roll  out  an  inch 


thick;  lay  it  over  the  apples  and  return 
to  the  oven  for  about  40  minutes  or  un¬ 
til  the  crust  is  done.  For  the  sauce 
cook  together  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but¬ 
ter  and  one  teaspoonful  of  flour,  add 
half  a  cupful  of  maple  syrup  and  a  tiny 
pinch  of  mace,  and  cook  until  clear  and 
smooth. 

Lapland  Cakes. — These  are  delicious; 
they  should  be  baked  in  cups,  instead 
of  gem  pans.  Beat  the  whites  and  yolks 
of  four  eggs  as  light  as  you  can.  Mix 
a  pint  of  rich  milk  slowly  in  a  pint  of 
sifted  wheat  flour.  Add  half  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  and  the  beaten  eggs.  Beat 
the  batter  well.  Bake  it  in  cups  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  It  may  take  experience  and 
practice  in  baking  thin  batters  of  eggs 
and  flour  to  make  these  delicate  cakes 
to  perfection,  but  it  pays  to  experiment 
a  little  to  achieve  so  desirable  a  cake. 
It  is  one  which  owes  its  excellence  to 
the  skill  of  the  cook  rather  than  the 
richness  of  the  ingredients. 


Canning  Meat  at  Home. 

I  wonder  who  really  approves  of  the 
salt  pork  and  corned  beef  always  to  be 
found  on  the  farmer’s  table?  In  the 
past  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  way  of 
keeping  a  meat  supply  on  hand  in  the 
country,  but  this  is  not  so,  as  careful 
experimenting  for  the  last  four  years 
has  proved  t°  my  own  satisfaction,  and 
to  tnat  of  my  friends  who  have  dined 
at  my  country  home,  tor  beef,  pork, 
chickens  and  veal  can  be  canned  in 
glass,  and  it  will  keep  perfectly  for 
months.  I  have  kept  it  for  seven  or 
eight  months  in  pint,  quart  and  two- 
quart  cans.  Half-cook  the  meat  in  a 
kettle,  cut  meat  from  the  bones.  If  this 
is  done  while  the  meat  is  hot,  wring  out 
a  cloth  from  cold  or  tepid  water,  fold  in 
several  thicknesses,  and  set  under  the 
glass  can,  letting  cloth  come  up  about 
an  inch  around  sides  of  can,  and  it  will 
not  break,  no  matter  how  hot  the  meat 
may  be.  If  you  spill  more  broth  on  the 
cloth  be  sure  to  wring  out  extra  water 
from  it,  for  if  the  cloth  is  sopping  wet, 
the  can  will  break.  Having  filled  can 
with  meat,  pour  in  all  the  broth  the  can 
will  hold,  and  see  that  it  is  salted  and 
peppered  just  right  for  the  table.  Screw 
on  cover  without  rubber  and,  if  hot  put 
in  kettle  partly  filled  with  hot  water, 
putting  a  tin  in  bottom  of  kettle  to  set 
cans  on.  Three  quarts  can  he  put  in 
common-sized  kettle.  Cover  with  a 
well-fitting  cover  that  will  keep  in  the 
steam,  and  keep  boiling  for  two  hours. 
Take  out  one  can  at  a  time,  and  at  once 
put  on  a  good  rubber,  if  you  want  to 
keep  the  meat  for  several  months,  if  it 
is  chicken,  veal  or  beef,  have  hot  melted 
beef  suet  and  fill  the  cans  even  full.  If 
you  only  care  to  keep  the  meat  for  two 
or  three  weeks  fill  up  even  full  with 
boiling  broth.  This  work  must  be  done 
with  dispatch,  not  letting  the  contents 
of  the  can  cool  in  the  least.  Screw  on 
the  cover  to  the  last  limit,  and  if  your 
covers  and  rubbers  are  not  defective 
your  meat  will  keep  perfectly.  In  can¬ 
ning  pork  there  is  nearly  always  suffi¬ 
cient  grease  to  broth;  if  not  the  can 
may  be  filled  with  lard. 

If  you  follow  these  directions  you  will 
have  no  more  trouble  canning  meat 
than  canning  fruit,  but  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  anyone  to  put  up  a  large  quantity 
of  meat  without  experience.  First  suc¬ 
ceed  in  a  small  way,  and  then  you  will 
not  fail  in  larger  operations.  The  most 
I  ever  put  up  at  one  time  was  45  quarts 
of  veal,  and  that  meat  was  a  joy  as  long 
as  it  lasted.  In  putting  up  a  veal  you 
want  to  cut  the  meat  from  the  bones 
and  cook  separately,  as  we  are  all  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  that  the  method  that  will 
extract  all  the  juices  from  the  bones 
will  spoil  the  meat.  I  find  that  the  two 
hours’  cooking  of  meat  in  cans  after 

MOTHERS.— Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Adv. 


meat  is  half  cooked  in  kettle  does  not 
injure  the  flavor  of  the  meat  in  the 
least,  as  no  one  could  tell  it  from  fresh- 
cooked  meat.  It  sounds  like  a  lot  of 
work  for  a  busy  farmer’s  wife,  but  if 
you  want  one  chickeif,  kill  two  and  can 
one.  You  can  partly  cook  it  one  day, 
and  while  getting  dinner  next  day  put 
over  an  extra  kettle,  and  while  you 
have  a  fire  boil  meat  in  can,  and  you 
have  meat  all  ready  for  company  or 
family.  If  the  market  is  glutted  in  the 
Fall  can  old  hens  for  future  reference. 

I  know  from  experience  that  if  care  is 
taken  one  will  succeed.  Always  remem¬ 
ber  that  if  meat  is  hot  when  you  put  in 
cans  have  hot  water  to  set  it  in,  and  if 
cold  put  in  cold  water  in  the  kettle,  and 
you  will  have  no  broken  jars. 

Washington.  mjrs.  kittie  grant. 

Buying  a  Sewing  Machine. 

A  woman  recently  sent  the  following 
bit  of  experience  to  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  which  may  prove  very  sugges¬ 
tive  to  others: 

“I  recently  had  an  experience  which 
may  serve  to  help  some  other  woman.  I 
wanted  to  buy  a  sewing  machine,  and, 
being  wedded  to  the  single  thread  pat¬ 
ent,  and  knowing  only  the  best  of  this 
kind,  I  was  anxious  to  get  one  of  that 
make.  The  price  was  beyond  my  means, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  look  for  a 
second-hand  article.  In  doing  so  I  came 
across  several  agents  who  declared  that 
they  offered  me  new  machines  at  half 
price,  but  made  by  the  people  who  made 
the  one  I  wanted,  only,  as  ‘their  patents 
had  expired,’  this  new  machine  was 
copied,  with  a  few  changes,  and  offered 
very  cheap  under  another  name.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  as  to  the  value  of  what 
was  offered  me.  I  never  tested  it;  but 
prudence  suggested  that  I  should  go  to 
the  office  of  the  firm  in  question  and  in¬ 
quire  as  to  their  price  and  guarantee 
for  this  their  new  machine.  Imagine 
my  surprise  at  learning  that  the  whole 
story  was  a  fabrication.  The  firm  does 
not  make  any  machine,  but  the  one  it 
offers  under  its  own  name.  It  seems 
to  me  women  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  business  and  to  sharp  tricks  of  trade 
should  be  warned  against  such  stories 
and  urged  not  to  buy  what  purports  to 
be  any  one’s  ‘second  best,’  unless  the 
firm  itself  is  consulted.  One  machine  is 
so  like  another  in  appearance  that  it  re¬ 
quires  an  expert  to  be  sure  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  material  used  and  of  the  skill 
with  which  the  parts  are  adjusted,  and 
in  ignorance  it  is  wiser  to  rely  on  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  a  man  who  di¬ 
rectly  represents  a  reputable  firm,  and 
not  to  be  so  credulous  as  to  receive  posi¬ 
tive  misrepresentations  without  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  prove  their  worth.” 


STERLING  SILVER,  39c. 

For  39c.,  we  will 
ma'l  you  beta  sol- 
1  id  Sterlii  g  Silver 
L,ock  Bracelet,, 
(made  now  without 
key)  and  this  is  but 
one  of  many  great 
bargains  In  our 
wonderful  Jewelry 


39 

cents 


Mailed 

Free. 


Department  which  contains  articles  from 5 cents 
to  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Our  General  Catalogue  No.  99  of  Everything 
to  Eat,  Wear  and  Vise  will  save  you  from  25  # 
to  75#  on  everything  you  buy— it  contains  13,000 
illust  ations  and  auntes  wholesale  prices  to  the 
consumer  on  over  150x00  different  articles.  As 
an  evidence  of  interest  send  10c.  to  help  pay  pos¬ 
tage,  you  deduct  these  10c.  from  your  first 
order  of  $1.00.  Address  this  way: 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md.  Dept  320 


TERRIFF’S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole¬ 
sale  price.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.  HOLM  under  a 
POSITIVE  OUAKASTKK  to  wash 
as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the 
washboard,  even  to  the  wrist-  , 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  soiled 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.  Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  ACENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory  given.  Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 
Address, 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  B01  14-  Portland,  Mich. 


COE’S 


ECZEMA  CURE,  SI.  Large  sample 
mailed  free.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 


All  cases  of  DEAFNESS  or  HARD-HEARING 

are  now  CURABLE  by  our  new  invention:  only  those  born 
deaf  are  incurable!  HEAD  NOI8E8  CKASB  IMMEDIATELY. 
Describe  your  case.  Examination  and  advica  free. 
You  can  care  yourself  at  home  at  a  nominal  cost. 

International  Aural  Clinic,  d^p^&V1  chIcago. 


SAVE  I2  your 

hb  ■  ■  mm  ■  now  wasted 
La  I  I  la  I  up  chimney 

I  U  U  Li  by  using 

THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

COST  $2.00  AND  UP. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

27  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  fine  flavor. 
Cleanest,  cheapest;  free  from  insects.  Send  for 
circular.  E.  KKAUSER  Jc  BJtO.,  Milton,  P». 


Safe  Pure  Sure 


Babbitt’s 


Soap  Powder 


Guaranteed  by  64  years  of  continuous  Babbitt 
success  —  tested  by  the  public  and  never  found 
wanting.  Absolutely  all  right  —  cannot  injure 
anything  —  doesits  work  and  does  it  well. 


Made  by  B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York 


1776 


FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 


TO  A  LIMITED  NUMBER 


I  Electrical,  Hlcch’n’!,  Marine. 

Stationary  or  Loeomolive 
(Inrliiflintc  Jleehn’l  Drawing) 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Boston,  Mass. 

[Chartered  by  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts)' 


ENGINEERING 


I 


No  Money  in  Advance 

Our  elegant  New  Jewel  Dro[>- 
head  hewing  Machine  possess¬ 
ing  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments,  high  quality  ami  thor¬ 
ough  workmanship.  Shipped 
direct  at  *12.50, the  lowest  price 
ever  known.  30  days’  free  trial. 
Money  refunded  if  not  as  represent¬ 
ed.  Guaranteed  20  years.  All  at¬ 
tachments  free.  125.000  sold. 

,  #40.00  Arlington  for..  ..*!  4.50 
*50.00  “  “  ....*17.00 

*60.00  Kenwood  “....**1.60 
Other  Machines  at  *8.00.  *0.00  and  *10.50 
Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  testimonials  Free. 
CASH  BUYERS’  UNION,  158-1U4  W.VauIluren  St.,  11-343, ('hlrsgu 


Cut  Price  Books 


We  have  in  Btock  some  books  that  have  not  been 
recently  advertised,  and  are  likely  to  become  sbelf- 
solled  unless  disposed  of.  Some  are  slightly  soiled 
now.  We  are  going  to  sell  them  at  cut  prices  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  stock  on  hand.  When  any  stock  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  we  will  take  it  out  of  the  list.  We  give  the 
number  of  each  on  hand,  and  regular  price  as  well 


as  cut  price 

Regular 

Price. 


5.  Feeding  Animals . *2.00 

ti.  People’s  Horses.  Cattle,  Sheep  and 

Swtne  Doctor .  1.60 

30.  Camellia  Culture .  1.25 

12.  Annals  of  Horticulture.  1892 .  1.00 

30.  Horticulturist's  ttule  Book .  50 

30.  Celery  Growing  and  Marketing .  1.C0 

150.  Cauliflower.  Crozler .  1.50 

100.  Cooking  Cauliflower .  20 

100.  Fruit  Packages . 20 

100.  Accidents  and  Emergences . 20 

100.  How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long . 20 

100.  Tuberous  Begonias . 20 

80.  Canning  and  Preserving.  Young..  .20 

100.  T.andscapeGardening.  Long . 50 

50.  The  New  Botany.  Beal . 25 

100.  Milk:  Making  and  Marketing . 20 

100.  Fertilizers  and  Fruits .  20 

50.  Fertilizer  Farming . 20 

50.  Fertilizers  and  Fruits . 20 

50.  The  Business  Hen.  Colllngwood..  .40 

40.  Ensilage  amt  the  SUo . 20 

100.  Chemicals  &  Clover.  Colli ngwood  .20 

100.  Trees  For  Street  and  Shade . 20 

100.  Country  ltoads . 20 

100.  Chrysanthemum  Culture.  Paper 

Morton . 00 

50.  Chrysanthemum  Culture.  Cloth 

Morton .  LOO 


Cut 

Price 

*1.00 

.75 

.50 

.40 

.20 

.50 

.50 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.25 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.30 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.20 

.40 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  stock  of  some  of  these 
books  Is  quite  limited.  When  these  are  gone,  no 
more  are  to  be  had  at  the  price.  Send  in  your  order 
at  once  for  what  you  want. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

BUTTER  is  on  the  jump,  extras  being  3% 
cents  above  last  report.  Fresh  table 
grades  continue  scarce,  and  considerable 
June  creamery  is  being  worked  out  for  this 
trade.  There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of 
an  increase  in  supplies,  but  the  effect  of 
the  high  prices  will  doubtless  soon  be  felt 
in  a  lessened  consumptive  demand. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  week  end¬ 
ing  November  15  were  15,469  cattle,  24H 
cows,  6,140  calves,  53,555  sheep,  and  43,928 
lambs.  Oxen  sold  for  $3.25;  bulls,  $2.50  to 
$3.20,  and  cows,  $1.50  to  $2.75.  Veal  calves 
brought  $5  to  $8.50,  and  fed  calves,  $3.50. 
Sheep  sold  at  $2.50  to  $4.25  per  100,  and 
lambs,  $4.75  to  $5.85.  State  hogs  brought 
$5.30  to  $5.40. 

POTATOES.— The  price  has  run  about 
the  same  for  several  weeks,  and  the  prob¬ 
abilities  are  that  there  will  not  be  any 
material  increase  until  later  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  The  eastern  crop  in  many  sections  fs 
light,  but  a  local  shortage  does  not  cut 
much  figure  in  the  market,  for  a  slight 
increase  in  price  will  draw  heavy  supplies 
from  the  West. 

FRUITS.— Receipts  of  apples  are  large, 
but  with  the  cool  weather  trade  Improves, 
and  prices  hold  up  firmly.  Some  wine 
grapes  have  come  to  hand  in  such  miser¬ 
able  shape  that  they  hardly  pay  charges, 
and  many  are  so  moldy  that  they  ought  to 
go  to  the  garbage  heap.  Trade  in  other 
grapes  is  slacking  up,  yet  small  baskets 
of  choice  grades  are  selling  well. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Saturday,  November  16,  1900. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 
Beans,  Marrow,  choice  per  bu..2  35 

Marrow,  common  to  good . 2  15 

Pea,  choice  . 2  00 

Red  kidney,  1900,  choice .  — 

Red  kidney,  com.  to  good . 2  00 

White  kidney,  choice,  1900 . 2  50 

Green  peas,  bbls.,  bu .  — 

Bags,  bu . ~ 

Scotch,  bbls.,  bu . 1  30 

Scotch,  bags,  bu .  — 


@2  37% 
@2  30 
@2  05 
@2  35 
@2  20 

@  - 
@1  27% 
@1  25 

@  - 
@1  27% 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

June,  extra . 

June,  thirds  to  firsts . 

State  dairy,  half  firkins,  extra... 

Half  firkins,  firsts  . 

Thirds  to  seconds . 

Firkins  . 

W’n,  imitation  creamery,  best.. 
Lower  grades  . 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  large,  Sept.,  fancy.. 

F.  c.,  large,  Oct.,  fancy . 

F.  c.,  good  to  choice . 

F.  c.,  small,  Sept.,  fancy . 

F.  c.,  small,  Oct.,  fancy . 

State,  f.  c.,  small,  good  to  ch. .. 
Light  skims,  small,  choice . 


— 

@ 

27 

25 

@ 

26 

22 

@ 

24 

19 

@ 

21 

23 

@ 

24 

18 

@ 

22% 

24 

@ 

25 

22 

@ 

23 

16 

@ 

21 

18 

@ 

19 

18 

@ 

— 

14%@ 

16% 

@ 

10% 

ioy4@ 

— 

10 

@ 

10% 

— 

@ 

11 

— 

@ 

10% 

10%@ 

ioy4 

8%@ 

9 

EGGS. 


QUOTATIONS,  LOSS  OFF. 


Penna.  &  State,  prime,  per  doz.  27  @ 
W’n,  reg.  packing,  best .  —  @ 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penna.,  prime  to  choice.  27  @ 

Held  and  mixed .  18  @ 

West’n,  candled,  selected,  fey...  26  @ 

Good  to  prime .  24  @ 

Common  .  21  @ 


28 

27 

28 
21 

25 

22 


Southern,  fresh-gathered,  aver¬ 
age,  best  .  23  @  — 

Fair  to  good .  21  @  22 

W’n,  dirties,  candled,  30-doz.  cs.4  85  @5  10 

Uncandled,  30-doz.  case . 4  50  @4  80 

Western,  checks.  30-doz.  case... 4  20  @4  50 
Refrigerator,  Fall  packing,  good 

to  choice  .  20  @  23 

West.,  refrig’ r,  early  packed, 

choice,  storage  paid .  19  @  — 

Early  packed,  prime .  18  @  18% 

Fair  to  good .  17  @  Ti4 

Common  .  16  @  16’ 

Dirties,  pr.,  per  case . 4  35  @4  65 

Dirties,  com.,  per  case . 3  75  @4  05 

Limed,  Western,  fancy .  17%@  18 


EVAPORATED  FRUITS. 


Apples,  prime 
Low  grades 


Chops  . 1 

Waste  . 1 


Sun-dried,  quarters  . 

Sun-dried,  sliced  . 

Apricots,  boxes,  lb . 

Bags,  lb . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  boxes.. 

Bags  . 

Peeled,  per  lb . 

Pears,  Cal.,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  per  lb . 


5  @  5% 

3%@  4% 

20  @1  30 
05  @1  10 
3y*@  4% 

3%@  4% 

8%@  15 
7%@  12 

6  @  10 

5%@  8 

13  @  18 
6  @  10 
19%@  20 


GREEN  FRUITS. 

Pears,  com.  kinds,  nearby,  bbl..  75  @1  00 


Bartlett,  Boston,  box . 2  00  @3  00 

Seckel,  box  . 2  00  @3  00 

Buerre  Bose,  bbl . 2  50  @3  50 

Keiffer,  bbl . 1  00  @2  25 

Lawrence,  bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

Apples,  common,  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Baldwin,  bbl . 1  75  @2  75 

Greening,  bbl . 1  75  @2  75 

Snow,  bbl . 2  00  @4  00 

King,  d.  h.,  bbl . 2  25  @4  00 

Ben  Davis,  bbl . 2  00  @2  75 

Spy,  State,  bbl . 2  00  @2  75 

Grapes,  W.  N.  Y.,  Del.,  small 

basket  .  10  @  12 

Niagara,  small  basket .  7  @  12 

W.  N.  Y.,  Concord,  small  bskt.  7  @  10 

Catawba,  small  basket .  7  @  10 

Bulk  stock,  Del.,  100  lb . 2  00  @2  50 

Niagara,  100  lb . 1  00  @1  50 

Clinton,  100  lb . 2  00  @2  50 

Catawba,  100  lb . l  00  @l  60 


Concord,  100  lb . 1  00  @1  40 

Crate  . 1  85  @2  25 

Jersey,  bbl . 6  25  @6  00 

Jersey,  crate  . 1  60  @2  00 

Quinces,  State,  apple,  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 


Parsnips,  bbl .  50  lb  76 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  100 . 2  50  @4  00 

State,  ton  . 7  00  @8  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  carrier . 1  50  @2  60 


GAME. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Poultry.  Fruit,  Berry  Farms.  Sell  reasonable.  Write 
wants.  Particulars  mailed.  Codling,  Northport,  N.Y. 


FEED. 


Spring  bran,  100-lb.  sacks . 17  00@17  50 

Winter  bran,  bulk..* . 16  50@18  00 

Spring  middlings,  200-lb.  sacks.. 16  00@19  50 

Red  Dog,  to  arrive . 18  50@18  75 

Oil  meal  . 29  00@  — 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 26  00@  — 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  f.  o.  b .  79%@  — 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth .  85  @  — 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth .  88%@  — 

Corn,  No.  2,  white .  46%@  — 

No.  2,  yellow .  47  @  — 


Oats,  No.  2,  white,  in  elevator...  28%@  — 

Rye,  No.  2,  W’n,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf -  54  @  — 

State  &  Jersey,  c.  1.  f.,  N.  Y...  52  @  53 


Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y —  42  @  46 

Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  56  @  63 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 

Hay,  No.  1 .  90  @  92 

No.  2  .  85  @  87% 

No.  3  .  75  @  80 

Clover . . .  60  @  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  70  @  80 

Straw,  rye,  long .  75  @  85 

Oat  . . ! .  50  @  55 


HONEY. 

State,  clover,  white,  fancy,  lb...  15  @  16 
Clover,  white,  fair  to  good —  12  @  14 

Buckwheat,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

California,  strained,  per  lb .  7%@  — 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon —  70  @  75 


HOPS. 

New  York  State,  1900,  choice....  20  @  21 


1900,  prime  .  17%@  19 

1900,  medium  .  16  @  17% 

1899  .  11  @  15 

Pacific  Coast,  1900,  choice .  18%@  19% 

1900,  prime  .  17  @  18% 

1900,  medium  .  15  @  17 

1899  .  U  @  15 


COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  veals,  prime,  per  lb .  11  @  11% 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  10  @  10% 

Common,  per  lb .  8  @  9% 

Small,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Grassers,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  7%@  7% 

Medium,  per  lb .  6%@  7% 

Heavy,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Rough,  per  lb .  3  @  4% 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Pork  tenderloins,  fresh,  per  lb..  16  @  18 

POTATOES. 

L.  I.,  prime,  in  bulk,  bbl . 1  50  @1  75 

State  &  Western,  round,  180  lb..l  25  @1  62 

Round,  sack  . 1  25  @1  50 

Long,  180  lb . 1  12  @1  37 

Jersey,  round,  in  bulk,  bbl . 1  12  @1  37 

Giants,  in  bulk,  bbl . 1  00  @1  12 

Sweets,  Vineland,  cloth-top,  bbl. 2  00  @2  75 
Other  Jersey,  cloth-top,  bbl — 1  50  @2  25 

Southern,  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

Red,  per  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  @  9% 

Chickens,  per  lb .  —  @  9 

Roosters,  per  lb .  —  @  5% 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  per  pair .  50  @  65 

Geese,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  37 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  20 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 


Turkeys,  Sp’g,  dry-picked,  aver¬ 
age  best  .  11  @  12 

Spring,  scalded,  average  best..  11  @  11% 

Spring,  poor  to  good .  7  @  10 

Old,  average  best .  10  @  11 

Phila.  Sp’g  chickens,  selected, 

large  .  15  @  — 

Broilers,  W’n,  dry-picked,  fey..  13  @  14 
W’n,  dry-picked,  fair  to  good.  11  @  12 
Ohio  &  Michigan  Spring  chicken, 

scalded,  fancy  .  —  @  11% 

Fair  to  good .  10%@  11 

West’n  Spring  chicken,  dry- 

picked,  fancy  .  10%@  11 

Medium  weights  .  —  @  10 

Southern  Spring  chickens,  aver¬ 
age  weight,  best .  —  @  10% 

Western  &  Southern  chickens, 

poor  to  fair .  7  @  10 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.  good  to  ch..  10  @  — 
Western,  dry-picked,  fancy...  —  @  10 
West’n,  dry-picked,  avge.  best.  9  @  9% 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  —  @  9% 

Southern  &  Southw’n,  lb .  9  @  9% 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  6% 

Ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Geese,  Eastern,  Sp’g,  wh.,  lb —  14  @  15 

Eastern,  Spring,  dark .  11  @  12% 

Western  .  —  @  9 


NUTS. 


Hickorynuts,  new,  per  bu . 3  00  @3  50  . 

Old,  per  bu . 1  00  @1  50 

Chestnuts,  northern,  per  bu . 2  50  @4  00 

Southern,  per  bu . 1  00  @2  75 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Lettuce,  choice,  6  to  5  doz.  to 

case,  per  case . 1  00  @2  50 

Cucumbers,  choice,  per  doz .  75  @  87 

Tomatoes,  choice,  per  lb .  20  @  25 

Radishes,  prime,  per  100  bchs...l  50  @  — 

Mushrooms,  prime,  per  lb .  40  @  65 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  L.  I.,  100  bchs .  75  @1  00 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  crate .  50  @1  50 

Onions,  Conn.  &  L.  I.,  white,  bbl.3  00  @4  00 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  red,  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  yellow,  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

State,  yellow,  150  lb . 1  25  @1  50 

Small,  white  pickle,  bbl . 2  50  @3  50 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Hubbard,  bbl . 1  00  @1  26 

String  beans,  Va.,  basket .  50  @1  00 

Florida,  crate  .  50  @1  00 

Charleston,  basket  .  75  @1  25 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  bbl —  60  @  75 

Canada,  Russia,  'bbl .  75  @  80 

Peppers,  Fla.,  carrier .  75  @1  25 

Celery  .  10  @  60 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  bbl . 3  00  @6  00 

Green  peas,  Va.,  basket . 1  00  @3  00 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl .  —  @75 

Do,  L.  I.,  bbl .  60  @  — 

Carrots,  washed,  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Unwashed,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Lettuce,  L.  I.,  bbl .  50  @1  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  bbl .  50  @4  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  4  @  8 

Pumpkins,  bbl .  40  #  10 


Quail,  prime,  undrawn,  doz.... 2  25 

Drawn  and  inferior,  per  doz..l  00 

Partridges,  pair,  prime  to  fcy..l  50 

Per  pair,  poor  to  good .  50 

Grouse,  drawn,  per  pair .  70 

Undrawn,  per  pair . 1  00 

Woodcock,  per  pair . 1  00 

English  snipe  and  Gold,  plover, 

frozen,  per  doz . 2  25 

Gold,  plover,  fresh . 

Grass  plover,  per  doz.,  frozen 

Fresh,  per  doz . 

Small  snipe,  per  doz .  — 

Wild  ducks,  Canvas,  prime,  per 

pair  . 2  50 

Canvas,  poor  . 1  00 

Red-head,  prime  . 1  50 

Red-head,  poor  . 1  00 


2  00 
1  00 


@2  50 
@1  50 
@1  75 
@1  25 
@  80 
@1  10 
@1  25 

@2  50 
@1  50 
@2  50 
@1  25 
@  60 

@3  00 
@2  00 
@2  00 
@1  25 
@  75 


.  6  00@ 

I.vnv  .  .  4  00 @ 

Wild  . 

.  50@ 

.  6  00@ 

Pflle  . 

.  3  00@ 

Skunk,  black  . 

Half-striped  . 

Long-striped  . 

Striped  . 

White  . 

.  1  10@ 

.  75@ 

. .  70@ 

.  40@ 

.  20@ 

.  75@ 

Opossum,  large  . 

.  25@ 

.  15@ 

.  5@ 

.  1  00@ 

.  10@ 

^11  . 

.  8@ 

Kits  . 

.  3@ 

Mallard,  per  pair .  66 

Teal,  blue-wing,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Teal,  green-wing,  per  pair....  25  @  30 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  35  @  40 

Venison,  fresh  saddles,  per  lb..  30  @  35 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

Black  bear  . 15  00@  25  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings .  5  00@  10  00 

Badger  .  75@  1  25 

Otter  .  8  00@  10  00 

Beaver,  large  .  7  00@  8  00 

Small  .  3  00@  4  00 

Silver  fox  . 50  00@200  00 

Cross  fox  .  8  00@  25  00 

Red  fox  .  1  75@  2  00 

Gray  fox  .  90@  1  00 

Fisher  .  8  00@  10  00 

Wolf,  prairie  .  }  Wf  \  16 

Timber  .  3  00@  4  00 

o  UU 
6  00 
60 


00 

25 

80 

80 

45 

25 

90 

30 

18 

6 

00 

11 

9 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  within  26-cent 
freight  zone,  three  cents  per  quart. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Those  Imperial  ice  plows  offered  by  J. 
S.  Woodhouse,  191  Water  St.,  New  York 
City,  will  fill  the  bill  for  a  farmer’s  ice 
supply.  Large  sizes  for  larger  crops. 

C.  E.  Chapman,  of  Peruville,  N.  Y.,  has 
some  bargains  in  the  way  of  live  stock, 
pigs  and  seed  potatoes  that  he  wants  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  to  know  about.  He  sends  a 
free  catalogue. 

The  dread  of  a  long  ride  in  Winter  is  cold 
feet.  A  Lehman  heater  fits  into  any  car¬ 
riage  or  sleigh,  and  makes  riding  in  cold 
weather;'?.,  .pleasure.  The  expense  for  fuel 
for  a  whole  day  is  only  two  cents.  Send 
for  circular  and  full  information  to  Leh¬ 
man  Bros.,  10  Bond  St.,  New  York  City. 

We  would  advise  our  readers  who  are 
fixing  up  their  outbuildings  to  make  them 
comfortable  for  the  Winter  to  look  into  the 
merits  of  Cabot’s  sheathing  quilt.  We  all 
know  the  merits  of  a  quilt  for  keeping  out 
cold,  and  this  costs  but  one  cent  a  foot. 
Write  to  Samuel  Cabot,  81  Kilby  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

How  to  convert  swampy  and  boggy  land 
into  fertile  and  productive  soil  forms  the 
subject  matter  of  a  little  book  entitled 
“Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
published  by  John  H.  Jackson,  Albany,  N. 
Y.  For  this  work  the  round  agricultural 
drain  tile  is  recommended  as  the  most 
effectual.  The  book  is  sent  free  by  tne 
author  to  any  one  who  lives  in  the  New 
England,  Middle,  Atlantic,  or  adjoining 
States. 

There  has  been  much  talk  lately  about 
paints  and  painting.  Many  a  farm  build¬ 
ing  needs  a  new  coat  even  more  than  its 
owner  does.  Recognizing  the  demand  for 
low-priced  paints  manufacturers  have  put 
on  the  market  successful  “cold-water 
paints.”  These  are  as  easy  to  mix  as  com¬ 
mon  whitewash,  and,  of  course,  are  much 
more  durable  and  useful.  One  of  the  best 
is  Asbestine,  made  by  the  Alden  Spare’s 
Son’s  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  This  is  a  dry 
powder  which  is  simply  mixed  with  cold 
water— making  a  fireproof  and  weather 
proof  paint.  Look  this  up.  It  will  pay. 


Wanted — 50  bus.  prime  new  American- 

grown  apple  seed.  Mrs.  Jas.  A.  Root.  Skaneateles,  N.Y 


Greenhouses  for  Sale. — Plot  100x142 

feet;  three  new  greenhouses;  small  dwelling  house; 
near  trolley;  45  minutes  from  New  York;  small  price 
W1NN1NGTON,  215  E.  77th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Executor’s  auction  sale  of  Farms,  Coal 
Lands,  Stock,  &c..  near  Richmond, Va.,  on  December  2 
and  0.  For  particulars  apply  to 

A.  L.  ADAMSON,  Manchester,  Va. 


For  Sale 


—A  fine  farm  of  200  acres 


land;  new  buildings.  $30  per  acre.  Address 

ALEX.  FARSON,  Keith,  Noble  County,  Ohio. 


For  Sale 


—THE  CHANCE  OF  A 
LIFETIME.  My  loss  your 
gain.  A  64-cow  Dairy,  with 
two  Milk  Routes,  profit  $2,000  per  year,  must  be  sold. 
Good  reasons  for  selling.  Write  for  particulars  if 
yoa  mean  business  to  C.  F.  K.,  Fa.,  in  care  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GLENN  RANCH, 

Glenn  County,  California, 


FOR  SALE  IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of  the 
late  Dr.  Glenn,  “the  wheat  king,”  has  been  surveyed 
anasubdlvided  Itisoffered  for  sale  In  any  sized  gov¬ 
ernment  subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices,  and 
in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding  what  it  is  assessed 
for  Countv  and  State  taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  of  40  000  acres  runs  up  and  down 
the  western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River  for  15 
miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked 
an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by  pro¬ 
posed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring  to  look 
at  the  land  should  go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing  the 
subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  personally 
or  by  letter, 

F.  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  of  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 


Oldest  Commission  House  in  New  York  SH; 

Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Fork,  Poultry,  Dressed  Calves, 
Game,  etc.  E.  B.  Woodward,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats;  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenne,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock;  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


US’"  POULTRY  SHIPPERS.^ 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  preparations  for  the 
dressing,  packing  and  handling  of  your  shipments. 
We  make  a  specialty  during  the  Winter  months  of 
handling  Poultry,  having  a  very  extensive  trade. 
Write  us  for  for  any  information  you  may  wish  re¬ 
garding  dressing,  packing,  etc.,  and  we  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  all  inquiries.  Returns  made  on 
sale  of  each  shipment. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York 


WATCH  CHARM  FREE“C  od  Fanning  Mills 

will  receive  a  nice  watch  charm  by  sending  4c.  stamps 
to  JOHNSON  &  FIELD  M’F’G.  CO.,  Racine,  Wis 


RUULROSS 

and  you  have  the  most  durable^g^gj^ 
and  the  most  efficient 

Dry  Fodder  PUTTED 
and  EnsilageUU  I  I  Lli 

on  the  market.  Equipped  with  shred¬ 
der  head  at  a  small  additional  cost. 

Great  variety  of  sizes,  cutting  from 
^  In.  up.  Deliver  feed  anywhere  at 
any  angle.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  80 

The  E-  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield, 0. 


CRE  OF  CORN 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — being  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Revised  and  up-to-date,  neat¬ 
ly  bound  into  a  volume  of  234  pages.  It  embraces  full  inform¬ 
ation  from  planting  to  feeding  the  crop,  and  includes  working 
plans  and  specifications  for  building  all  silos.  Also  embraces:  j 

I  —  Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

Ill— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 

V —  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

And  illustrations  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 
rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com¬ 
pounded  rations,  etc.  Mailed  for  10c, 
coin  or  stamps. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 


KEER  YOUR 

Chickens  Warm, 

and  dry  and  healthy,  by  covering  the  roofs  and 
sides  of  their  houses  with  P  &  14  RUI4KKOID 
HOOFING,  which  keeps  out  draughts  and 
rain.  Easily  put  on  (you  furnish  the  hammer, 
we  the  nails),  and  will  last  as  long  as  the 
houses.  It  won’t  tear  or  melt  or  rot.  Airtight 
and  proof  against  weather,  water,  heat,  cold, 
vermin,  acids,  alkalies,  etc.  Made  of  the 
strongest  felt,  saturated  with  P  &  B  Com¬ 
pound.  No  taste  or  odor.  Leaves  rainwater 
sweet  and  clean.  Not  a  tar  or  paper 
roofing. 

83-85  John  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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Cash  Still  Begging. 

Here  are  the  reports  of  clubs  for  last 


week : 

Nov.  12.  S.  S.  Thornlley,  O . 12  t. 

Nov.  13.  None. 

Nov.  14.  Aaron  Low,  Mass . 5  y. 

Nov.  15.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Curtis,  N.  Y . 6  y. 

Nov.  16.  A.  B.  Howard,  Mass . 1  y. 

Nov.  17.  Ronson  German,  Mich . 1  y. ;  It. 


Nothing  more  need  be  said.  If  you 
can  find  any  use  for  a  $2  bill,  a  little  club 
almost  any  day  will  secure  it.  We  will 
send  samples  if  you  want  them.  Do  you? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
New  York. 

MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

JAMAICA  ORANGES.— Something  over 
10,000  packages  were  disposed  of  here  this 
week.  Most  of  them  come  in  barrels  venti¬ 
lated  with  auger  holes,  and  the  fruit 
wrapped  in  paper.  They  are  of  medium 
size,  and  wholesale  at  $6  to  $7  per  barrel  of 
about  250  oranges  each. 

HENS  ON  A  STRIKE.— Fresh  eggs  are 
extremely  scarce.  Prices  have  advanced 
two  cents  per  dozen,  with  indications  of  a 
still  further  rise.  Egg  men  say  that  hens 
in  producing  sections  all  over  the  country 
are  moulting  about  the  same  time  this 
year.  This  is  an  unusual  thing.  Ordi¬ 
narily  the  hens  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  take  their  annual  vacation  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  so  that  the  shortage  is  not 
so  noticeable.  Holders  of  cold-storage  eggs 
are  making  a  harvest  now,  and,  if  the 
market  did  not  have  this  surplus  stock  to 
draw  on,  prices  would  jump  to  a  wild 
figure. 

SOUTHERN  VEGETABLES.— Shipments 
of  tomatoes,  egg  plants,  peppers,  green 
beans  and  peas,  cucumbers  and  spinach, 
are  coming  in  from  Florida  and  the  Caro- 
linas;  but  no  high  prices  are  received  for 
anything  except  fancy  quality,  as  there  is 
still  so  much  northern-grown  green  stuff 
on  hand,  and  some  of  the  southern  pro¬ 
ducts  have  arrived  in  such  poor  shape  that 
they  scarcely  paid  freight  charges.  Com¬ 
mission  men  here  do  not  generally  en¬ 
courage  shipments  of  southern  products 
to  this  market  until  the  latter  part  of 
November.  It  gives  trade  a  healthy  tone 
to  have  an  actual  scarcity  of  green  vege¬ 
tables  now  and  then,  as  buyers  take  hold 
so  much  better  afterwards. 

JAPAN  PERSIMMONS  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  quite  largely  in  Florida  and  other  south¬ 
ern  States,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the 
fruit  reaches  this  market.  I  saw  20  cases 
which  were  put  up  in  fine  shape.  There 
were  32  in  a  case,  each  wrapped  and  in  a 
separate  compartment  like  eggs  in  a  crate. 
The  price  asked  was  75  cents  per  case, 
nearly  2^  cents  each.  Two  varieties  as  to 
shape  are  noticed,  one  like  a  long  plum, 
and  the  other  flat  like  a  tomato,  which 
they  resemble  in  color.  They  are  much 
larger  than  our  native  varieties,  some  be¬ 
ing  three  inches  in  diameter,  but  the 
quality  is  inferior.  They  taste  like  sweet¬ 
ened  mucilage,  and  are  about  as  sticky. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  one’s  taste  must 
be  cultivated  before  he  will  care  much  for 
them.  They  are  too  soft  when  ripe  to  be 
shipped  to  advantage,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  would  ever  sell,  except  as 
curiosities,  in  a  market  where  consumers 
are  used  to  apples  and  other  tart  fruits. 

NAVAL  STORES  of  tar,  pitch,  rosin  and 
turpentine  form  an  important  part  of  the 
industries  of  North  Carolina  and  other  of 
the  pine  States  of  the  South.  It  is  said 
that  the  production  for  the  last  year  was 
larger  than  ever  before.  This  was  largely 
on  account  of  the  number  of  new  places 
established,  as  the  average  yield  was  less 
than  usual  on  account  of  bad  weather. 
For  several  reasons  the  business  is  not  so 
profitable  as  formerly.  Barrel  supplies  are 
higher,  and  labor  scarce.  The  general  re¬ 
ports  are  that  there  was  unusual  difficulty 
in  getting  sufficient  labor  properly  to  at¬ 
tend  the  trees  the  past  season,  on  account 
of  the  increased  call  for  help  in  the  phos¬ 
phate  mines.  Present  wholesale  prices  are: 
Tar,  $2.50  per  barrel;  rosin,  common  to 
graded,  $1.60  to  $1.85,  and  turpentine,  4” 
cents  per  gallon.  The  total  stocks  of  these 
stores  on  hand  at  New  York  and  Wilming¬ 
ton,  N.  C.,  November  13,  were  1,214  barrels 
turpentine;  57,500  barrels  rosin,  and  1,4: u 
of  tar.  The  British  steamship  Sirda,  which 
recently  sailed  from  Charleston  for  Liver¬ 
pool,  lost  in  a  storm  nearly  500  barrels  of 
rosin  which  were  piled  up  on  the  deck. 

ADULTERATED  VINEGAR.— Many  peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  just  what 
this  means.  The  New  York  State  law  cov¬ 
ering  this  matter  is  very  strict.  It  states 
that  cider  vinegar  must  be  made  exclu¬ 
sively  from  pure  apple  juice.  It  must  con¬ 
tain  4%  P»r  cent  of  acetic  acid,  and  two 


per  cent  of  cider-vinegar  solids.  A  less 
quantity  of  acid  or  solids  or  the  presence 
of  any  other  substance  In  cider  vinegar  is 
deemed  an  adulteration.  Also,  before  of¬ 
fering  for  sale,  every  barrel  or  other  pack¬ 
age  of  cider  vinegar,  must  be  branded 
with  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the 
producer,  and  the  words  "Cider  Vinegar.” 
Vinegar  made  from  other  substances  than 
apple  juice  must  test  4%  per  cent  of  acetic 
acid,  and  not  contain  any  substance  In¬ 
jurious  to  health,  or  any  artificial  color¬ 
ing  matter.  The  penalty  for  each  viola¬ 
tion  of  this  law  Is  $100.  A  man  who  makes 
cider  vinegar  honestly,  however,  need  have 
but  little  fear  of  its  falling  below  the  legal 
standard.  A  practical  and  inexpensive 
tester  used  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  trials  of  suspected  vinegar 
is  made  by  the  Genesee  Fruit  Co.,  497  West 
Street,  New  York.  With  this  anyone  can 
tell  the  acidity  of  his  own  vinegar.  The 
test  for  solids  in  cider  vinegar  is  made 
with  a  hydrometer,  an  instrument  used  to 
find  its  density  as  compared  with  water. 
Provision  for  testing  vinegar  are  made 
by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Their  appropriations,  however,  are  not 
sufficierft  to  employ  men  enough  to  cover 
every  part  of  the  State,  so  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  man  wishing  his  vinegar  tested 
officially  must  pay  the  traveling  expenses 
of  the  inspector,  or  send  him  several  sam¬ 
ples  in  bottles  express  paid.  The  head  of¬ 
fice  at  Albany  will  notify  any  inquirer  in 
this  State  where  to  write  to  reach  the  in¬ 
spector  nearest  to  his  place.  w.  w.  h. 


A  MEETING  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
SCIENTISTS. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  was  held  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
November  13-15.  The  attendance  was  large, 
comprising  some  distinguished  visitors 
from  foreign  countries  as  well  as  delegates 
from  all  the  American  experiment  stations 
and  the  National  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Many  valuable  papers  were  read, 
most  of  them  being  of  a  somewhat  techni¬ 
cal  character.  Papers  on  the  following 
subjects  were  read  and  discussed  before 
the  section  of  horticulture  and  botany: 
The  Function  of  the  Station  Botanist,  Dr. 
George  E.  Stone,  Amherst,  Mass. ;  Plant 
Physiology  in  its  Relation  to  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture,  Albert  F.  Woods,  Chief 
Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and 
Pathology,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Grasses  and 
Forage  Investigation  in  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  and  the  Division  of  Agrostology, 
Thomas  A.  Williams,  Division  of  Agros¬ 
tology,  Washington,  D.  C.  Instructional 
Work:  Laboratory  and  Field  Work  for 
Students  in  Horticulture,  Prof.  E.  S.  Goff, 
Madison,  WIs.;  The  Nature  Study  Move¬ 
ment,  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.; 
The  Educational  Status  of  Horticulture, 
Prof.  Fred  W.  Card,  Kingston,  R.  I.  Va¬ 
riety  Testing  and  Plant  Breeding:  Progress 
of  Variety  Testing  in  Experiment  Station 
Work,  Prof.  F.  William  Rane,  Durham,  N. 
H. ;  What  Our  Experiment  Stations  have 
done  in  Originating  Varieties  of  Plants  by 
Crossing  and  Selection,  Dr.  B.  D.  Halsted, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  The  Relation  of 
the  Section  of  Seed  and  Plant  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Experiment  Stations,  Jared  G. 
Smith,  Section  of  Seed  and  Plant  Intro¬ 
duction,  Washington,  D.  C.;  A  Vegetation 
House  Arranged  for  Pot  Experiments,  W. 
E.  Britton,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

On  Wednesday,  November  14,  the  sessions 
of  the  convention  were  held  at  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  University  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  the 
especial  occasion  being  the  celebration  of 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station,  the  first  of  all  official  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  Now  56  stations 
have  been  established  by  the  National  and 
State  governments  in  every  State  and  Ter¬ 
ritory,  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Sta¬ 
tions  are  now  in  contemplation  in  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  Trial  Grounds 
were  established  some  years  previous  to 
1875  at  River  Edge,  N.  J.,  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  new  varieties  of  ornamental  and 
economic  plants,  as  well  as  methods  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  fertilization.  To  Mr.  Carman’s 
teachings  and  example  may  justly  be 
credited  something  of  the  rapid  expansion 
of  the  experiment  station  idea. 

An  Interesting  feature  of  the  visit  to 
Middletown  was  the  inspection  of  Prof. 
Atwater’s  respiration  calorimeter,  by  which 
the  working  value  of  human  food  is  deter¬ 
mined.  The  calorimeter  consists  of  a 
metal  and  wooden  room,  made  up  of  sev¬ 
eral  separate  shells,  constructed  so  that 
the  combined  walls  and  air-spaces  form  a 
perfect  bar  to  the  transmission  of  heat 
and  air.  Within  this  cell,  shut  out  from 
all  communication  with  the  world  except 
by  telephone,  the  air  pump,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  recording  instruments,  a  man,  gener¬ 
ally  one  of  the  University  students,  lives 
from  six  to  12  days  at  a  time,  eating,  sleep¬ 
ing,  reading  or  exercising,  as  the  case  max 


be.  The  food  is  carefully  selected,  weighed 
and  is  passed  in  through  ingenious  trap 
doors  when  needed.  The  theoretical  food 
value  of  every  grain  of  its  weight  is  known 
and  compared  at  the  end  of  the  test  with 
the  results  recorded  by  various  instru¬ 
ments.  So  sensitive  are  the  thermometers 
that  the  almost  incalculable  increase  of 
temperature  caused  by  the  occupant  rising 
from  his  chair  or  couch  is  at  once  indicated 
to  the  watcher  outside  and  recorded. 
Every  cubic  inch  of  air  that  passes  through 
the  chamber  is  analyzed.  No  bad  results 
nor  special  inconvenience  has  yet  resulted 
from  this  lonely  and  rather  ghastly  con¬ 
finement.  Problems  of  great  practical 
value  concerning  food  for  human  beings 
and  animals  are  thus  being  worked  out. 

w.  v.  r. 


FARQUHAR 


VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 

SAW  MILL 


AND 


AJAX  SB?  ENGINE 


Rapid,  accurate. strong  and 
simple,  with  large  capacity. 

Engines  on  sills  or  wheels. 

Strong  and  safe.  No  Fnr- 
quhnr  Boiler  hits  ever 
exploded.  Send  for  catalog 
of  Portable  Engines, Shingle 
Mills,  Threshing  Machines, 

Stationary  Engines  and  Boilers, 
and  Standard  Agricultural  Implements  generally. 

A.  B.FARQU  H  AR  CO.,  Ltd  ..York,  P«. 


Dates  of  Farmers’  Institutes  in  New 
York  State. 


Madrid,  St.  Lawrence . Dec.  3-  4 

Manila,  Erie  .  “  3-4 

Preston  Hollow,  Albany .  “  3-  4 

Durham,  Greene  .  “  5 

Winthrop,  St.  Lawrence .  “  5-  6 

North  Collins,  Erie .  "  5-  6 

Briar  Hill,  St.  Lawrence .  “  7 

Hensonville,  Greene  .  “  6-7 

Plessis,  Jefferson  .  "  8 

Cottage,  Catteraugus  .  "  7-8 

Lexington,  Greene  .  "  8 

La  Fargeville,  Jefferson .  “  10 

Cherry  Creek,  Chautauqua .  “  10-11 

Fleischman’s,  Delaware  .  “  10-11 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  S.  D.  A., 

Jefferson  .  “  11-13 

Clymer,  Chautauqua  .  "  12 

Halcottsvllle,  Delaware  .  “  12-13 

Panama,  Chautauqua  .  "  13 

Pulaski,  Oswego  .  “  14-15 

Mayville,  Chautauqua  .  “  14-15 

Grand  Gorge,  Delaware .  “  14-15 

Fayetteville,  Onondaga  .  “  17-18 

Stockton,  Chautauqua  .  “  17-18 

Walton,  Delaware  .  “  17-18 

South  Onondaga,  Onondaga .  "  19-20 

Ellington,  Chautauqua  .  "  19-20 

Gilbertsville,  Otsego  .  “  19-20 

South  New  Berlin,  Chenango .  “  21 

Cortland,  Cortland  .  “  21-22 

Otto,  Catteraugus  .  “  21-22 

New  Berlin,  Chenango .  "  22 

North  Manlius,  Onondaga .  "  24 

Russia,  Herkimer  .  “  26 

Vernon,  Oneida  .  "  26-27 

Newport,  Herkimer  .  “  27 

Clinton,  Oneida  .  “  28-29 

Frankfort,  Herkimer  .  “  28-29 


Connecticut  Notes.— Prices  for  fruits 
are  not  half  what  they  were  six  years  ago. 
Strawberries  were  sold  as  low  as  three 
cents  per  quart  in  Danbury  last  Summer; 
average  price  six  cents.  Blackberries  less, 
black  raspberries  average  price  eight 
cents;  can  hardly  give  grapes  away.  The 
dry  Summer  caused  less  than  half  a  crop 
of  potatoes.  The  first  few  years  of  fruit 
growing  I  used  to  get  10  to  18  cents  for 
fruit,  10  cents  per  pound  for  grapes;  then 
there  was  money  in  the  business.  The 
hatters  are  earning  less  than  half;  im¬ 
proved  machinery  is  the  chief  cause. 

o.  H.  p. 


The  man  tangled  in  the  tape  from 
the  ticker  is  the  type  of  the  average 
business  man.  His  business  cares 
wrap  him  about  like  the  coils  of  a 
constrictor  and  slowly  crush  out  his 
life.  The  common  sign  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  man’s  slavery  is  "weak  stom¬ 
ach,”  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
rapid  eating,  the  indigestible  pastry, 
the  coffee  and  pie  or  doughnuts, 
with  which  many  a  man  stuffs  his 
stomach  under  the  name  of  "quick 
lunch.”  The  quickest  way  back  to 
a  strong  stomach  and  sound  health 
is  to  use  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Med- 
cal  Discovery  until  perfectly  cured. 
It  goes  to  the  root  of  disease.  It 
removes  the  cause  of  ill-health. 
It  makes  more  blood  and  better 
blood,  and  this  blood  nourishes 
every  organ  in  the  body  to  the 
highest  point  of  vigorous  health. 

« During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1896,” 
writes  Cnas.  H.  Sergeant,  Esq.,  of  Plain 
City,  Madison  Co.,  Ohio.  «I  became  all 
‘run  down,’  nerves  were  out  of  order.  I 
wrote  to  Dr.  Pierce  for  advice.  He  said  I 
had  general  debility,  and  advised  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery,  and, 
thanks  to  you  for  your  advice,  I  used  six 
bottles;  and  since  I  stopped  taking  it  about 
one  year  ago,  I  have  not  taken  any  medi¬ 
cine  of  any  kind,  and  have  been  able  to  work 
every  day.  My  appetite  is  good.  I  can  eat 
three  square  meals  a  day,  and  I  do  not  feel 
that  miserable  burning  in  the  stomach  after 
eating.  My  blood  and  nerves  are  in  good 
shape,  and,  I  am  in  good  running  order.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pellets  cure  biliousness. 


THIS  GRINDER 

IS  THE  KELLY  DUPLEX. 

Duplex  means  that  it  has 
a  double  set  of  grinding 
burrs.  That  means 
that  it  is  the  fastest 
grinder  made*  doing 
double  the  work  of  any 
mill  of  similar  siz*.  Re¬ 
quires  only  light  power. 

CRUSHES  AND  GRINDS 

Ear  Corn,  Cob,  Husk  and  Ail. 

Grinds  cotton  ie«d  and  allgraina 
Sinaia  or  mixed.  Makes  coaree, 
......  medium  or  fine  feed  aa  desired 

and  to  fit  the  requirements  of  the  animal  to  be  fed.  Simple,  easy 
to  operate,  durable.  Send  for  free  Catalogue. 

THE  0.  S.  KELLY  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.M ,  Iowa  Clfy,  Iowa. 


STAVE  f?B(jC|^yE 


BUCKEYE 

Feed  Mills  & 
PowerCombined 

Notonlv  grind  corn  and 
cob  and  allothergrains 
single  or  mixed,  but 
they  also  supply  power 
for  shelling,  cutting  fee^, 
sawing  wood,  pumping 
water,  &c.  at  the  same 
time.  Fast,  lar/e  capacity 
and  durable.  Send  at  once 
for  Catalogs  , Mailed  free. 

STAYER  C'lllllAliE  ((»., 
Itithand  Wallace  Sis.,  Chicago. 


NONE 

BETTE* 

MADE. 


CORN  SHEIIERS. 

This  1-hole  shelter  has  feed  table, fan, crank 
and  pulley,  can  be  run  by  hand  or  power.  Shelia 
largest  and  smallest  ears,  15  to  25  bu.  an  hr. 
Has  heavy  balance  wheel — makes  Itrun  easy. 
Made  of  best  material,  guaranteed  to  please. 
PRICE  complete,  95.25 ;  with  crank  only, 
for  hand  use,  94.50 ;  hand  shelter,  76c, 

This  2-Holet 

x»ver  and 
band  Bhellerf^r’* 


with  feed  table,  fan,  cob  carrier,  crank 
and  pulley  $12  75.  Without  cob  car¬ 
rier,  $10.25  Runs  easy ;  shells  every  ker 
nel  from  ear;  35  bu.  an  hour.  ,  SELF  FEED 
sheller — 700  bu.  per  day — 9  styles  of  shelters. 

A  I  OH  Powers — tread  nn<1  sweep,  (lasoline 
H  L  y  U  unplneg  Wind  Mills,  Feed  Cookers,' 
Scales,  Sawing  Machines,  Horse  Blankets, 


Best 

Ever 

Made 


Hardware.  We  sell  direct  to  you  at  wholesale  price*.  Catalogue 
s*»nt  free.  Prices  on  10.000  articles.  Everything  needed  on  the  farm. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


A 

Pyramid 
of  Power 

VITAL 

HEALING 

POWER 


Veterinary  Pixine 

In  the  same  class  with  the  best  scien¬ 
tific  remedy  your  Physician  could  pre¬ 
scribe  for  yourself ;  it  heals  naturally. 
It  penetrates,  soothes  and  cures  old  and 
chronic  sores,  scratches  and  skin  affec¬ 
tions  on  Horses,  Cows  and  all  domestic 
animals.  Avoid  mineral  products  that 
dry  up  and  scab  over  sores  Your  horse 
does  not  deserve  it.  Money  back  if 
Veterinary  Pixine  fails  to  cure. 

25c. 

50c. 


PRICE  i  |'°z'  t?ox’ 

I  8-oz.  box, 


Includes  expensive  1901  Almanac  and  Manual  of 
Information.  Handsomely  illustrated. 
Invaluable  for  a  lifetime.  Not  a 
patent  medicine  book. 


At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


carry  a  complete  stock  of  all  kind 
RUBBER  and  LEATHER  BELTING.  Webtr 

Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’ Sales.  Writ 

free  illustrated  catalogue  No,i  ■ 

Hardware,  Pipe,  Roofing,  Plumbing  Mate 
R°t*‘  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  etc.,  et 

OUh  PRIDES  ara  ORE-HALF  otOTHi 

Chicago  House  W recking  Co, w-  3cmc^ 
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TWO  WAYS  OF  RAISING  CALVES. 

Kindness  vs  Kicks. 

One  has  said  that  “As  the  twig  is  bent, 
the  tree’s  inclined,”  and  this  principle 
applies  to  live  stock  as  well  as  trees.  If 
one  wish  a  cow  that  he  must  lasso  and 
tie  head  and  foot  every  time  ne  milks 
her,  he  can  get  one  easily  by  turning 
the  calf  out  in  a  wooded  pasture,  yelling 
at  it  every  time  he  goes  across  the  field, 
and  setting  the  dog  on  now  and  then. 
If  he  lives  in  a  region  where  a  wildcat 
occasionally  goes  through  the  wood  at 
night,  giving  blood-freezing  yells,  so 
much  the  better.  After  a  Summer  of 
such  treatment,  he  will  need  all  the 
neighbors  to  get  the  animal  into  the 
barnyard  in  the  Fall.  Then  club  it 
around  during  the  Winter,  repeat  the 
dose  next  season,  and,  when  she  becomes 
a  cow,  an  attempt  to  milk  a  streak  of 
lightning  or  a  cyclone  will  be  about  as 
easy  and  profitable.  There  is  another 
way  to  raise  calves,  however,  and  this 
is  well  illustrated  in  Fig.  306,  reproduced 


feeders,  early  maturing,  and  of  good 
size.  It  was  but  a  short  time  before 
their  good  qualities  were  known  far  and 
near,  and  Parkison  could  not  near  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand.  They  were  widely 
known  as  the  Parkison  or  Bedford  hog. 
Simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of 
the  Parkison  the  China  family  was  in¬ 
troduced.  At  first  they  were  of  all 
colors.  Following  this  we  have  Grass 
breed,  Byfield,  the  English  grazier,  and 
last  of  all  the  big  China,  spotted  China 
and  the  Warren  County  hog.  By  com¬ 
bining  the  big  China,  the  spotted  China 
and  the  Warren  County  hog  we  got  our 
present,  modern  Poland-China  hog. 
There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in 
this,  the  greatest  of  all  breeds,  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  They  are 
now  a  solid  black  with  white  feet,  a 
white  star  in  the  face,  and  a  white 
switch  on  the  tail.  They  have  been  bred 
up  from  a  coarse,  long-nosed,  lop-eared, 
ungainly  and  unsightly  creature,  to  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever, 
smooth,  symmetrical  in  form,  with  well- 


we  should  be  very  careful  about  select¬ 
ing  our  breeding  stock.  We  can  tear 
down  more  in  one  year  by  careless  and 
indifferent  mating  than  we  can  build 
up  in  five  years.  If  we  have  a  sow  that 
is  deficient  in  some  points  we  should 
try  to  overcome  this  in  her  offspring  by 
breeding  her  to  a  male  that  is  perfect  in 
this  particular  point.  By  watching  all 
the  rules  of  nature  and  paying  strict  at¬ 
tention  to  our  business  I  believe  we  can 
yet  make  improvement  in  our  line  of 
breeding.  M.  c.  thomas. 

Ohio. 


Angora  Goats  and  Dogs. — We  have 
received  a  good  many  inquiries  from 
people  who  are  interested  in  the  keeping 
of  Angora  goats.  The  complaint  is 
made,  in  many  places,  that  it  is)  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  sheep  on  the  rough  pas¬ 
tures,  because  of  their  destruction  by 
dogs.  One  friend  tells  us  of  an  eastern 
farmer  who  complained  to  his  neighbors 
of  the  depredations  of  their  dogs.  Each 
person  appealed  to  declared  convincing¬ 
ly  that  his  dog  never  would  do  such  a 
thing.  He  said  no  more  but  constructed 
a  large  I  yramidal  trap  of  rails.  It  was 
floored  securely  with  rails,  and  so  built 
that  a  dog  could  run  up  the  sloping  walls 
at  the  outside,  and  jump  in  at  the  top, 
but  could  not  possibly  escape.  In  this 
a  sheep  was  penned  securely,  so  that  the 
dogs  could  not  touch  it.  The  bleat  of 
the  imprisoned  animal  attracted  vag¬ 
rant  dogs  with  a  taste  for  mutton,  and 
the  first  night  the  trap  was  set  the  catch 
was  47!  The  friend  who  described  this 
incident  says  that  Angora  goats  seem  to 
promise  immunity  from  dogs,  but  that 
he  would  prefer  Horned  Dorset  sheep. 


Hornless  Dorsets.— We  cannot  see  why 
the  horns  of  Dorset  lambs  cannot  be  burned 
off  same  as  calves;  doubtless  also  one 
could  safely  dishorn  mature  ewes,  but  with 
mature  rams  it  would  be  risky  undertak¬ 
ing,  as  the  horn  is  so  large  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  skull.  As  the  breed 
now  exists  and  is  known,  the  horn  is  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature,  and  it  has  advantages,  as 
well  as  disadvantages.  We  hardly  think 
any  breeder  would  remove  the  horns,  even 
if  practical.  If  a  “hornless”  Dorset  could 
be  originated,  with  all  the  valuable  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  present  animal,  the  fortune  of 
the  originator  would  be  assured.  We 
might  say  that  in  crossing  grades  with 
Dorset  rams,  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  lambs  come  with  horns,  and  such  arc 
small  insignificant  appendages,  so  this 
point  need  not  be  considered  in  connection 
with  use  of  the  rams. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS. 


Always  Relieves  Asthma. 

Mr.  BAM  CEL  WORM  LEY,  Florin,  Pa.,  November  1, 
1898,  writes: 

1  have  used  Jayne’s  Expectorant  for  ASTHMA  and 
for  severe  colds,  and  lind  it  superior  to  any  remedy 
that  1  have  ever. tried.  In  fact,  1  CANNOT  FIND 
WORDS  OF  PRAISE  STRONG  ENOUGH  TO  REC¬ 
OMMEND  IT.  1  buy  Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifuge  by 
the  half  dozen  for  general  debility  and  worms,  for  my 
children,  and  IT  ALWAYS  GIVES  THE  DESIRED 
RELIEF.— Adv. 


THE  CONTENTED  CALVES.  Fig.  306. 


from  the  Texas  Stockman  and  Farmer. 
Our  friend  in  the  picture  evidently  be¬ 
lieves  tnat  calves  have  some  claims  on 
the  sympathies  of  humanity.  He  has 
“made  friends”  with  them,  and  may  well 
be  proud  ol  the  results  of  his  efforts. 
The  calf  on  the  right  is  a  trifle  uneasy. 
He  is  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  and 
wonders  what  the  man  with  the  camera 
is  going  to  do.  But  look  at  the  other 
one.  He  doesn’t  care  what  happens. 
His  face  shows  a  genuine  boiled-down 
extract  of  satisfaction  that  is  worth  hav¬ 
ing.  An  excessive  amount  of  petting 
may  not  be  beneficial  to  a  calf,  but  there 
is  no  harm  in  being  on  good  terms  with 
it. 


THE  POLAND-CHINA  HOG. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  hog  we  read 
of  certain  colonies  enacting  laws  com¬ 
pelling  all  hogs  running  at  large  to  wear 
pokes.  A  poke  was  a  forked  stick  tied 
astride  of  the  pig’s  neck,  projecting 
above  and  below  five  or  six  inches.  By 
this  a  person  would  naturally  surmise 
that  where  they  could  get  their  heads 
through  a  crack  the  rest  of  the  body 
could  follow  without  any  trouble.  About 
the  year  1800  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  an 
English  nobleman,  sent  a  trio  of  pigs  to 
this  country,  and  they  were  handled  by 
an  Englishman  named  Parkison.  They 
proved  to  be  of  great  value,  being  good 


defined  straight  lines,  short  nose,  heavy 
jaw,  anu  a  small,  neat  ear  just  droop¬ 
ing  enough  partially  to  hide  his  bright 
and  intellectual-looking  eye. 

I  occasionally  run  across  a  man  who, 
when  you  tell  him  of  the  good  qualities 
of  the  Poland-China,  will  say:  “You 
have  bred  them  too  much  for  style  and 
bred  all  the  usefulness  out  of  them.”  I 
once  heard  a  man  say  at  an  institute 
that  we  had  bred  the  constitution  out 
of  them  and  nred  disease  into  them.  We 
have  bred  them  to  suit  the  market,  into 
a  compact,  blocky  form,  and  it  does  not 
take  as  much  feed  to  produce  100  pounds 
of  pork  to-day  as  it  did  25  years  ago.  A 
great  many  have  the  idea  that  they  are 
too  small.  This  may  be  true  of  some 
families,  but  go  to  any  of  the  leading 
fairs  and  it  is  a  very  common  sight  to 
see  Poland-Chinas  weighing  from  800  to 
1,000  pounds.  The  question  with  me 
now  is:  Is  there  yet  room  for  improve¬ 
ment,  or  have  we  run  the  length  of  our 
rope?  If  the  price  of  pork  remains  low 
I  fear  we  will  go  back  rather  than  push 
ahead.  The  low  price  of  pork  does  not 
make  as  large  a  demand  for  breeding 
stock  as  if  pork  was  five  cents,  and  the 
result  is  that  breeders  as  a  rule  will  not 
take  as  much  interest  in  their  stock.  In 
breeding  stock  of  any  kind  we  must  al¬ 
ways  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  that  “like 
produces  like.”  This  being  our  guide, 


Dont  Guess  At  Results 


This  man  knows  what  he  (lid  and  how  he  did  it.  Such 
endorsements  os  the  following  are  a  sufficient  proof  of 
its  merits. 

Oshawa,  Minn.,  Keb.  22,  1898. 

Pear  Sira: — Please  send  me  one  of  your  Treatise  on  the 
Horse,  your  new  book  as  advertised  on  your  bottles,  English 
print.  I  have  cured  twoSpnvinH  and  one  Curb  with  two  bot¬ 
tles  of  your  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  in  four  weeks. 

FRANK  JUBKRIEN. 

Price,  *1;  six  for  #5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it 
has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN  CURE,  also  4 ‘A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  the 

book  lrce,  or  address. 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Curt 


The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Ilor.e. 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge,  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  it.  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCB-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


Breeders’  Directory. 
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Ferrets  for  sale.  Small,  medium  and  large  size. 
Some  trained.  N.  A.  Knapp.  Rochester.  Ohio. 


Porrote  fnr  Cala-Address  Charles  smith, 

I  Cl  I  Bib  IUI  Odlu  Maincsburg,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa, 


CEDDCTC— First-class  stock.  W.  J.  WOOD 
r  |.nvtb  I  w  Box  211,  New  London.  Ohio. 


How  to  Have  Healthy  Chicks  the 

Yeah  Around.  Receipt  for  10  cents. 

H.  F.  LINDKRMAN,  Haysville.  Pa. 


'G'or  ««Ie—  White  Holland  Turkeys:  W.  P.  Rocks; 

W.  Guineas,  in  their  highest  grade  of  purity,  at 
farmers'  prices.  J  ASON  ELLARS,  Bookwaltor.  Ohio 


rftf  KFRPI  <i~ch0,C0  W'  Wyandotte*,  P.  Rocks, 
LULttLfiLLO  Rrahmas,  Cochins.  Leghorrs,  from 
prize-winning  stock,  23  varieties  of  land  and  water 
fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  Catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREK  FA RM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J . 


Do  You  Want 


a  H  o  Is  te  1  n  -  Friesian 
Bull  Calf? 

a  Chester  White  Pig. 
either  sex,  pair  or  trio? 
If  you  do  and  want  the  best  breeding  at  a  fair  price, 
write  to-day  to  CH  AS.  K.  RECOKD.  Peterboro,  N.Y. 


PaIIia  Dime  FOR  SALE.  Ralph  Shkkma 
UUIIIC  rlipS  South  Haven.  Mich, 


3  0.  8ons  of  EXILE  OF  ST.  LAMBERT,  sire  of 
86  tested  cows,  from  1  to  S  mos.  old.  Good  and 
cheap.  J.  A.  HERR,  Lampeter,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


A 


J.  C  CLUB  young  BULLS,  CALVES 

and  HEIFERS.  Also.  DUROC-.I ERSE Y  Pigs 


at  loiv  prices.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorkeii 


I 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prloes.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Surplus  Stock.  Bargains.  Catalog. 

Two  Jersey  Bulls,  1  year  and  8  months.  Cheshire 
Pigs.  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys  (gobbler  strain).  Seed  Potatoes. 
Everything  our  own  production.  Prize-winning 
stock  this  Fall,  Limited  In  numbers,  but  un¬ 
excelled  In  quality.  Prompt  answers  to  this  ad. 
will  be  given  bargains,  both  In  stock  and  price. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


150  Dellhurst  Holsteins 

for  sale,  Including  young  Cows,  neifers  and  a 
great  lot  of  BULL  CALVES— several  now  ready 
lor  service — sons  of  “DeKol’s  Butter  Boy”,  and 
the  famous  “  Royal  Paul  ”  out  of  advanced  Re¬ 
gistry  cows.  Catalogue. 

DELLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FAUMS,  Greene  N. 

Y  —Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs.  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Hens' 
Eggs,  60c.  per  dozen:  10  kinds;  standard  bred. 


HAT  AVI)  rillYA  UftPQ  the  most  noted  faml- 
rULAjjU-UlllM  HUliO  aes  consisting  o'  April 
Males  ready  for  service.  Gilts  bred  from  Spring 
litters.  Also  Fall  Pigs.  Prices  low  for  quality  of 
stock.  J.  R.  HAINES,  Minerva,  Ohio. 


MAKES  QUIET  CATTLE 
Doubl*  Power 
V-BLADE 
cuts  all  | 
round  horn. 
LEAVITT  MFC.  CO.,  TUSCOLA,  ILL 


LATEST 


(Newton’s  Patent.) 


DEHORNER  Dehorner 


improved  Guaranteed 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  them  or  write 

1Y  II  1M>AU'  V  U  L'fl  w.  A 


l.  4  'I'C  ■>  ITT 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  w 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 

Laundry  Stovss,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldera,  Cal* 
drons,  etc.  •< r  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  It.  SPERRY  &  GO.,  Batavia.  Ill. 


Banner  Root 
Cutters. 

Unequalled  for  cutting  all  kinds  of 
roots  and  vegetable**  for  feedingllve 
stock.  Take  out  all  dirt.  Cut  line.  5 
aixeH,  hand  and  power.  Catalog  free* 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

Ypsllantl,  Alb'll. 

Largest  Hoot  Cutter  Makers 
in  the  world. 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 

winter,  hummer  and  all  the  time* 
Properly  fed,  Green  Cut  Bone  makes  a  steady 
layer  of  any  hen.  She  will  lay  double  the  eggs. 

MANN’S  HEW  BONE  CUTTER 

cut*  it  finer,  faster  and  easier  than  any  other 
and  they  break  1m  and  last  longer.  We  make 

A  CLOVER  CUTTER  Hint  nctunlly 

(*u ti*  clover— no  plaything.  Also  Mann’s  Crystal 
ind  Swinging  reed  Trays.  Catalogue  Free, 


/  (irlt  and  ! 


nr  A  Til  Tfl  I  IPC  0°  HHNS  and  CHICKHN8 
UCAIn  IU  LlUL  64-page  book  FKM. 

D.  J.  LAMBHRT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  B.  I. 


KTiCOWTIE 

Holds  them  iirmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  O.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Fre« 
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The  Chicken  Yard. 


"  THE  CROWING  HEN." 

We  are  informed  that  hens  are  some¬ 
times  affected  with  atrophy  or  wasting 
away  of  the  ovaries.  The  hen,  of  course, 
stops  laying,  and  takes  the  voice,  plumage, 
habits  and  spurs  of  the  capon.  Will  you 
tell  us  whether  this  disease  is  at  all  com¬ 
mon?  Is  it  characteristic  of  any  particular 
breed?  What  causes  it?  Can  anything  be 
done  to  prevent  it?  Would  you  consider 
that  extra  large  spurs  on  a  hen  indicated 
disease  of  the  ovaries? 

The  trouble  you  speak  of  is  not  com¬ 
mon  among  hens,  as  I  never  knew  of 
but  two  troubled  in  that  way.  I  think 
it  is  a  characteristic  of  no  particular 
breed.  Of  course,  the  bird’s  usefulness 
is  at  an  end.  I  have  owned  cows  af¬ 
fected  in  that  way,  pawing  and  bellow¬ 
ing  and  exhibiting  the  same  character¬ 
istics  as  the  male,  and  they  are  worth¬ 
less  ever  after  as  milkers,  as  well  as  for 
reproduction.  james  ranktn. 

Atrophy  of  the  ovaries  is  so  very  rare 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  collect 
sufficiently  numerous  data  to  come  to 
any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  mat¬ 
ter.  I  doubt  whether  it  enters  into  the 
poultry  problem  sufficiently  to  amount 
to  much.  I  have  consulted  our  veteri¬ 
narian,  and  he  has  almost  nothing  to 
say.  I  should  not  consider  that  extra 
large  spurs  on  a  hen  indicated  disease 
of  the  ovaries.  I  regret  that  we  have 
not  at  hand  full  information  as  to  this 
matter.  I  doubt  if  it  is  yet  obtainable. 

A.  A.  BRIGHAM. 

I  have  long  ago  endeavored  to  in¬ 
vestigate  wnat  has  been  termed  by 
many — “masculine”  hens.  The  cases 
have  been  so  rare,  however,  that  I  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  perform  a 
post  mortem.  I  have  never  noticed  that 
such  hens  changed  any.  Those  that  1 
have  seen  (very  few)  were  coarse  and 
masculine  in  appearance,  and  I  have 
seen  them  (and  heard  them)  crow.  But 
they  laid  eggs  and  were  not  barren. 
The  capon  and  hen  are  very  similar  in 
voice  and  habits.  In  fact,  caponizing 
effeminates  the  male.  Instead  of  the 
hen  imitating  the  capon  it  is  the  reverse. 
Spurs  on  hens  cannot  be  accounted  for. 
I  have  seen  long  spurs  on  hens  that  were 
the  best  of  layers,  mostly  on  hens  over 
two  years  olci.  If  atrophy  of  the  ovaries 
affected  hens  the  combs  would  shrivel. 
On  the  contrary,  a  “crowing  hen”  has 
a  large  comb,  that  is,  for  the  breed.  It 
is  not  characteristic  of  any  breed,  and 
is  very  rare,  as  I  have  only  seen  two  or 
three  cases  in  my  experience  in  poultry, 
and  I  am  60  years  old  and  been  at  it 
since  1853.  1  have  often  endeavored  to 
study  it  out,  but  concluded  that  as  there 
are  “masculine”  women  (in  build  and 
voice),  and  masculine  females  among 
animals,  so  may  it  occur  among  birds, 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  am  unable  to 
account  therefor,  as  I  have  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  informed. 

P.  H.  JACOBS. 

There  are  hermaphrodites  of  almost 
every  species  of  animals.  I  well  re¬ 
member  a  specimen  of  a  human  mon¬ 
strosity  of  this  kind  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  one  of  the  medical  colleges 
in  which  I  studied  in  my  youth.  It  is 
a  fully  formed  male  and  female  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  only  a  short  time 
since  I  heard  of  a  sheep  of  this  kind,  of 
which  I  took  the  occasion  to  inform 
Prof.  Law,  of  Cornell,  hoping  he  might 
secure  the  example  for  the  college  mu* 
seum.  Since  then  I  have  heard  of  a  bi¬ 
sexual  bovine,  and  I  well  remember  once 
killing  a  deer,  a  good  many  years  ago,  of 
this  kind.  In  fact,  there  are  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  union  of  the  sexes  in  one 
animal,  most  abundantly  among  birds, 
and  among  birds  I  think  among  the  do¬ 
mestic  fowls.  So  we  have  crowing  hens, 
incubative  cocks,  hens  with  spurs,  and 
sometimes  perfect  specimens  of  the  her¬ 
maphrodite  or  double-sexed  animal.  It 

For  Home  Comfort  use  theRocliester  Radiator, 
one  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of  two. — Allv. 


is  not  a  disease,  but  a  freak  of  nature 
which  is  going  back  to  first  principles; 
a  case  of  atavism,  in  fact,  which  occurs 
at  times.  Of  course  the  abnormal  ani¬ 
mal  is  infertile,  generally,  because  in 
this  return  to  first  principles  nature  is 
unable  to  go  all  the  way  and  make  her 
work  perfect.  This  is  quite  akin  to  a 
sport  among  plants,  which  is  an  instance 
of  the  survival  of  some  hereditary  influ¬ 
ence,  and  thus  the  crowing  hen  and  the 
incubative  cock  are  sports,  the  survival 
in  part  of  the  ancient  principle  of  life. 
They  are  not  instances  of  disease,  but 
simply  occurrences  of  a  still  partially 
active  principle  of  life  by  which  the 
present  is  connected  with  the  past,  go¬ 
ing  back  to  the  very  origin  of  life  in  the 
universe.  So,  too,  there  is  no  method  of 
prevention.  It  is  an  accident  of  birth,  and 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  abnormal  births 
— which  even  occur  in  the  human  race 
as  well  as  among  the  lower  animals — 
the  monstrosity  is  so  imperfect  that  it 
cannot  live,  and  is  truly  and  literally 
an  abortion.  I  doubt  if  such  a  hen  as 
is  described  ever  laid  an  egg.  It  may 
cackle,  but  this  cackling  is,  as  may  be 
said,  perfunctory  altogether,  just  as  her 
crowing  is.  These  instances  are  very 
interesting,  as  they  connect  the  present 
with  the  past,  and  bring  before  the  mind 
the  very  origin  of  things  of  life,  as  well 
as  of  all  inanimate  matter.  We  are  as 
unable  to  explain  these  things,  and  may 
well  rest  as  the  delightful  English  poet 
felt  obliged  to  do,  when  he  wrote  those 
pregnant  lines: 

Little  flower  on  the  crannied  wall; 

Peeping  out  of  the  crannies, 

If  I  could  tell  what  thou  wert  all  in  all, 

T  should  know  what  God  and  man  Is. 

H.  STEWART. 

GAPE  WORMS  IN  POULTRY. 

The  dally  papers  recently  announced  that 
a  woman  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  haci  discov¬ 
ered  the  worm  that  “causes  pip  or  gapes 
In  chickens.”  It  was  referred  to  Prof. 
Wheeler,  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  who  says: 

It  seems  very  improbable  that  any 
other  disease  besides  the  common  gapes 
of  poultry  can  be  referred  to  in  the  clip¬ 
ping.  This  disease  was  observed  and 
publicly  described  100  years  ago.  In  re¬ 
porting  the  disease  from  Baltimore  in 
1799  Dr.  Wiesenthal  said:  “It  is  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  these  symptoms  are 
occasioned  by  worms  in  the  trachea.” 
The  life  history  of  the  gapeworm  (Syn- 
gamus  trachealis)  was  unknown  for  a 
long  time,  however,  for  Dr.  Leidy  in  1883 
wrote:  “The  source  of  the  gapeworm 
of  chickens  has  not  been  discovered.” 
In  the  report  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  1884  was 
printed  a  translation  of  a  paper  by  Meg- 
nin  detailing  his  studies  of  the  gape  dis¬ 
ease  and  its  cause.  His  investigations 
were  made  in  different  parts  oi  France, 
where  very  serious  losses  had  been 
caused,  principally  among  pheasants,  by 
the  red  worm,  as  the  gapeworm  was 
commonly  called.  In  1883  Dr.  H.  D. 
Walker,  of  Franklinville,  N.  Y.,  began 
investigations  which  led  to  the  discov¬ 
ery  that  the  earthworm  is  a  host  for  the 
embryo  of  the  gapeworm,  and  that  the 
disease  is  very  commonly  caused  by 
chicks  and  the  young  of  some  wild  birds 
eating  earthworms  from  infested  ground. 
Studies  were  made  of  the  development 
of  the  egg  and  of  the  embryo. 

The  Syngami  are  almost  invariably 
found  in  pairs,  the  male,  which  is  about 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  long,  attached  per¬ 
manently  to  the  female,  which  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  about  half  an  inch  long, 
the  pair  thus  showing  the  forked  ap¬ 
pearance.  Both  male  and  female  are  at¬ 
tached  by  their  mouths  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bird’s  trachea.  The 
Syngamus  does  not  lay  its  eggs,  and 
these  are  usually  freed  by  the  rupture 
or  disintegration  of  the  body  of  the  adult 
worm  after  its  death.  The  disease  may 
be  communicated  by  the  birds  swallow¬ 
ing  adult  worms  that  have  been  coughed 
up,  by  their  getting  either  eggs  or  the 
embryos  in  the  water  or  food,  or  by  eat¬ 


ing  earthworms  infested  with  the  em¬ 
bryos  of  the  Syngamus.  A  solution  of 
salt  killed  the  embryos  of  the  Syngamus 
and  also  earthworms  quicker  than  other 
substances  tried  by  Walker,  so  he  rec¬ 
ommended  the  liberal  use  of  salt  on  in¬ 
fested  ground.  Megnin  found  benefit 
from  the  free  use  of  garlic  in  the  food, 
giving  at  the  same  time  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  securing  pure  water.  Other 
remedies  are  sometimes  used,  but  it  is 
best  to  Keep  the  young  birds  away  from 
infested  ground  wherever  this  is  pos¬ 
sible.  _  * 

A  Dozen  Hens. — Twelve  B.  P.  Rock 
hens  and  two  W.  Rocks  laid  in  10 
months  2,452  eggs,  and  raised  48  chick¬ 
ens.  Their  largest  month’s  record  was 
August,  280;  September,  when  moulting, 
217.  Their  house  was  very  poor  and 
cold;  snow  and  wind  found  a  ready  en¬ 
trance.  The  hens  were  confined  all  the 
year,  or  the  10  months,  not  even  a  yard 
to  run  in.  All  our  coal  ashes  were  sifted 
on  the  floor  and  the  house  was  not 
cleaned  often.  They  were  not  lousy,  and 
were  healthy.  Chickens  I  had  in  coops 
outside  had  two  bad  cases  of  gapes,  but 
cured  them  with  vinegar;  I  mixed  it  in 
meal  and  fed  them.  This  year,  however, 
I  poured  half  teaspoonful  vinegar  down 
the  chicken’s  throat;  it  was  a  very  bad 
case.  It  effected  a  cure,  and  that 
chicken  follows  me  whenever  I  go  out. 
The  feed  was  hot  mash  in  the  morning 
of  bran  and  cornmeal,  half  of  each,  with 
a  teaspoonful  of  red  pepper  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Corn  at  noon  and  again 
at  night.  Potato  skins,  etc.,  were  given 
them  in  the  raw  state;  nothing  was 
cooked ;  oyster  shell  for  grit.  They  were 
fed  plenty  of  corn;  they  were  not  fat, 
but  in  good  working  condition.  They 
laid  eggs  when  they  were  two  cents 
apiece,  and  those  who  had  fine  hen¬ 
houses,  and  White  Leghorns,  60  of  them, 
bought  eggs  of  me  to  do  tneir  Christ¬ 
mas  cooking.  mrs.  f.  c.  Johnson. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. _ _ 

WINTER-LAYING  HENS. 

All  our  hens  lay  in  Winter;  pullets  start 
about  December  1.  Pullets  are  in  warm 
houses  at  all  times.  Old  hens  quit  moult¬ 
ing  about  November  1.  I  feed  shorts  and 
bran  in  morning,  warm;  mixed  grain  at 
night,  oats,  corn  and  sunflower  seed. 
Have  Winter  oats  and  rye  for  green  food 
in  Winter.  J-  R- 

Tennessee. 

I  have  pullets  at  seven  months  old  now 
that  were  laying  in  October,  but  not  down 
to  solid  business.  Pullets  should  be  put  in 
permanent  quarters  at  five  or  six  months 
old,  and  given  a  little  extra  care,  similar 
to  that  given  to  laying  stock.  My  Winter 
specialties  are  green  cut  bone,  chopped 
peppers,  a  little  condition  powder  and  lime 
mixed  with  what  brains  we  have,  and  fed 
accordingly.  w.  T.  s. 

We  feed  no  specialties  to  encourage  lay¬ 
ing,  only  all  the  grains  that  we  raise  on 
farm,  principally;  corn  with  a  little  oats, 
wheat,  buckwheat  and  rye,  or  just  what 
we  have  in  quantity.  See  that  their  sleep¬ 
ing  places  are  clean  and  warm.  I  find  with 
our  flock  of  25  or  50  (which  we  have  gen¬ 
erally  over  Winter),  that  if  we  see  to  it 
that  they  have  good  care  for  the  nights 
they  will  choose  their  locations  for  day¬ 
times,  and  that  we  get  about  the  best  re¬ 
sults  with  little  work.  k. 


Double  Moulting.— I  have  never  known 
of  a  case  of  double  moulting  in  a  hen.  1 
have  frequently  known  of  pullets  moulting 
in  the  Fall  after  laying  a  number  of  eggs. 
The  pullet  whose  picture  was  once  shown 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  together  with  her  eight 
chicks  that  were  hatched  when  she  was 
less  than  six  months  old,  shed  her  feathers 
the  same  Fall.  She  was  hatched  in  March, 
and  had  raised  her  brood  of  chicks,  moult¬ 
ed,  and  commenced  to  lay  again  in  De¬ 
cember  of  the  same  year.  o.  w.  mapes. 


SHARPLES 

Cream 

SEPARATORS. 

You  want  to 
i  k  n  o  w  why 
they  are  best. 

,  Of  course  you 
do.  It’s  easy 
l  to  say  “best,” 
butwliy?Skim 
>  extraordinarily* 
t  clean  and  turn 
’  easy  ;but  that’s 
,  no  reason,  for« 
some  others  do 
i  nearly  as  well. 

Smooth,  solid,  finer  cream  than 
any  other.  That’s  one  reason. 

Simple  to  wash,  easy  to  under¬ 
stand,  more  durable  than  any  other.  t 
Ask  ten  year  user.  Not  a  dollar  for 
repairs.  Safer,  handsomer,  worth 
i  more.  For  fuller  information  send  ’ 
for  Catalogue  Na  25 

P.  M.  SHARPLES. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Wj  TIIE  BIT  A  RULES  CO., 

28  So.  Cunul  St.,  Chicago,  III . 


ARE  THE  BEST 

FOR  THEIR  REASONS  WHY.  WRITE 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Best  Out 
of  Four 


New  Hartford,  Conn., 
May  5th,  1900. 

“I  urn  the  cream  gatheror 
for  this  section  On  my  route 
there  is  used  the  Empire, 
United  States,  Du  Laval  anil 
Reid  Separators  For  light 
running,  simplicity  and 
neatness  of  design,  the 

Reid  Hand  Separator 
is  taking  the  lead." 

Harris  Rood. 


A.  H.  REID, 


Test  it  yourself. 

Write  for  Separator  Book. 

80tli  A  Market  8t». 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Cream  Separators. 

Be  Laval  “Alpha  "  and  “Baby  "  Separators. 

First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Siies 
Prloes,  SOO  to  $800. 

Bare  110  per  oow  per  year.  Send  tor  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

tandolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  I  NHW  YORK. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  llsyrf 

Trial.  Guaranteed.  Double 
and  Combination  Beam 

OSGOOD  ill*  IVntrml  St. 

Oataloir  Free  Write  RINCH4MTON.N  Y. 


Sharpes  your  own  Horss. 

THE  BUZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.  KENT,Cazenovia,N.Y. 


harness,  old  or  new.  Is  made  pliable  and  easy— will  look  better 
and  wear  longer— by  the  ur>  of 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

The  finest  preservative  for  leather  ever  discovered.  Save* 
many  tiuu.’  its  cost  by  improved  appearance  and  in  the  coat 
of  repairs.  Sold  everywhere  in  cans— all  sizes. 

Uade  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
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Humorous. 


He  kissed  her  in  the  hall, 

The  clock  was  there  as  well. 

“You  mustn’t,  Joe!”  she  cried.  “You  know 

They  say  that  time  will  tell!” 

— Phila.  Record. 

Gentleman:  “What  is  your  kite  made 
of,  little  boy?”  Little  Boy:  “Fly  paper, 
of  course.” — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Judge:  “Why  did  you  steal  this 
watch?”  Prisoner:  “Because  I  was 
pressed  for  time,  your  honor.”  Judge: 
“Well,  we’ll  wind  up  in  jail.” — Chicago 
News. 

“Papa,”  said  little  Ethel  Snaggs,  who 
has  an  inquiring  mind,  “why  are  you 
bald-headed?”  “I  was  born  that  way, 
my  child,”  replied  Mr.  Snaggs. — Pitts¬ 
burg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

Crimsonbeak:  “I  got  the  opinions  of 
two  eminent  lawyers  on  a  certain  ques¬ 
tion  of  law  the  other  day.”  Yeast: 
“Were  their  opinions  the  same?”  “Yes; 
$25  each.” — Yonkers  Statesman. 

“I  understand  you’ve  been  con¬ 
demned,”  gurgled  the  river  as  it  flowed 
along.  “Yes,”  replied  the  rickety  old 
bridge,  wearily,  “and  I  suppose  I  was 
tried  by  my  piers.’’ — Boston  Journal. 

Mrs.  Wunder:  “But,  Mr.  Artman,  I 
do  not  understand  why  you  have  the 
title  ‘Oleo’  on  this  plaster  statuette  of 
a  goat.”  Mr.  Artman:  "Because  it  is 
an  imitation  butter.” — Baltimore  Ameri¬ 
can. 

Rev.  Wh angle:  “My  boy,  I  am  sorry 
to  see  you  flying  your  kite  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  day.”  The  Boy:  “It’s  all  right,  sir; 
this  is  a  regular  Sunday  kite,  this  is. 
It’s  made  out  of  The  Christian  Globe  an’ 
got  a  tail  of  tracts.  I’ve  got  another  for 
week  days.” — Pick-Me-Up. 


COOK  BOOK  FREE 


MEN  EMINENT  IN 
THE  COUNCILS 
OF  THE  NATION 

Are  among  the  two  hundred  and 
more  distinguished  contributors 
engaged  to  add  to  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  new  1901  volume  of 


HON.  LYMAN  J.  GAGE. 


The  Youth’s 
Companion 

The  following  indicates  the  variety  and  scope 
of  the  topics  to  be  discussed : 


What  is  Money? 

By  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Lyman  J.  Gage. 

The  Country  Schoolhouse 
And  Its  Grounds, 

By  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

James  Wilson. 

Good  Manners  and 
Diplomacy, 

By  Ex-Secretary  of  State, 

William  R.  Day. 


The  Naval  War  College, 

By  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

John  D.  Long. 

Our  Future  as  Shown  by 
the  Census, 

By  the  Director  of  the  Census, 

W.  R.  Merriam. 

The  War=Ship  of  the 
Future, 

By  the  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy, 

Rear-Admiral  Hichborn. 


TORNADO 


Un¬ 
equaled 
for  Ensi-  1 
lage  or 
Dry  Fod¬ 
der  Shredding. 

Cuts  Hay  and  Straw  without  change  In  attachments. 
Having  cost  of  extra  cutting  head.  Sample  of 
its  work  and  catalogue  furnished  free.  Traveling 
Feed  Tables,  with  larger  sizes  when  wanted. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO..  MassiUou,  O. 


LIGHTNING  WELL  MACHY 

IS  THE  STAND A_R  D , 

STFAM PUMPS.  AIR  LIFTS.  -  I  // 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  l£EJ  ^  lA  : 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  (■ 

AURORA. ILL  -  CHICAGO  -  PALLAS  TEX 


lever-Failn 


THERE  IS  WATER  IN  THE 
ARID  REGIONS. 

You  can  get  it  if  you  go  deep 
enough  with  the 

STAR 

DRILLING 
MACHINE. 

It  is  a  quick  worker, 
no  springs  to  slack  or 
I  break,  strongly  built, 

_  _  either  steam  or  horse 

i  power.  Made  in  ten  sizes.  W  o  also  have  a 
,  full  line  of  supplies.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

|  Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


WELL 


DRILUNe 

Machines 


Over  70  aliea  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic)  ean 

n_j.ai.4n  i  Vinm  OQ  all  “  "*  ““ 


Containing  335  Pages,  Over  2500 
Recipes,  Bound  in  Cloth. 


Illustrated  Announcement  of  the  New  Volume  and  Sample  Copies  of  the  Paper 


T©  ALL  PURCHASERS.  Agents  make  25  Per 
Cent  Commission  selling  onr  goods. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  TERMS. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO  , 

P.  O.  Box  290,  Dept.  R.  31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 
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The  Gold  Water  Paint 

Rain  proof,  eun  proof,  fire  proof.  Cost*  only 
yi  aa  much  as  oil  paint ;  loots  better  and  lasts 
longer.  Anyone  can  apply  it.  Use  It  eveiy- 
where,  inside  and  out.  Mode  In  white  and  16 
tint*.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send  at  once  for  color 
card  i  R  tiroes,  etc. 

Th«  Alden  Speare’s  Sons  Co.,  100  William  St.,  New  7oH(. 

9  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago.  369  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston. 

IMPERIAL  ICE  PLOWS 

Best  and  Cheapest, 
from  113  up. 

J.  S.  WOOUHOCSE, 
191  Water  Street,  New  York. 


sent  free  to  any  address. 


There  is  No  Better  Investment 
For 
$1.75 
Than 
This. 


rpHOSE  who  subscribe  now,  sending  $1.75,  the 
"*■  yearly  subscription  price,  with  this  slip  or  the 
name  of  this  publication,  will  receive  all  the  remaining 
issues  of  The  Companion  for  1900,  including  the 
Double  Holiday  Numbers,  FREE,  and  then  the  issues 
for  52  weeks,  a  full  year,  until  January  r,  1902.  This 
offer  includes  the  gift  of  the  new  Companion  Calendar, 
lithographed  in  r2  colors  from  exquisite  designs 
painted  expressly  for  The  Companion.  jjN  122 


BOWSHER  MILLS 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 
LICHTEST  RUNNING. 

Have  them  in  7  sizes— 2  to  25  horse 
power.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 
(Also  unite  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P.  N.  BOWSHEK  CO.,  South  Bond,  Ind, 


REBUILT  MACHINERY 

and  SUPPLIES  ac  Bargain  Prices-  Larg¬ 
est  Machinery  Depot  on  earth.  We  buy 
buildings  and  plants;  among 
others  we  bought  the  World’s 
1  Fair,  the  Omaha  Exposition,  the 
1  Chicago  Post  Office,  and  other 
(  structures.  We  rebuild  machin¬ 
ery  of  all  kinds,  and  sell  with 
binding  guarantees.  Boilers 
from  $25  up;  Engines  from  $35 

up;  Steam  Pumps  from  $15  up, 
;  etc.  We  carry  complete  stock  o?  General 'im- 
;  plies,  such  as  BELTING,  ^  ' 

BaNgers,  pultleys,  i»on 

PIPE,  IRON  ROOFING,  HARD- 

.  WARE,  VALVES  &  FITTINGS, 

:  PLUMBING  MATERIAL,  etc.  < 

\  Will  .“end  free,  our  250-page  Catalog  No.  57 

Constantly  buying  entire  stocks 
at  SherllTs’  and  Receivers’  sales. 

;  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.. 

\  W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Youth’s  Companion, 

Boston,  Mass. 


■  AC  Dl  *16.50.  Also 

IL/L  rkvWo  ice  tools. 

Write  for  discounts  H.  PRAY,  No.  Clove,  N.  Y. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse.N.Y. 


BEST 

Why  Pay  0^*  II  wPM  MILL 

More  !  MADE. 

Why  pay  a  high  price  for  a  complicated  grinding 
mill,  when  you  can  get  the  strongest,  most  durable, 
lightest  draft,— the 

New  Holland  m  u 

for  only  #19?  We  guarantee  it  in  every  respect. 
Especially  adapted  for  wind  mill  or  other  light 
power,  up  to  6  horse.  Send  for  catalogue  showing 
its  Baving  of  power. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  WORKS, 
Box  1 5 1  New  Holland,  Pa. 
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CAVE  FEEDA 

W  ^Bby  supplying  your  cattle  ^  Q 
and  hogs  with  warm  wat- 

er.  Feed  is  just  so  much  fuel  to  . . 

the  animal  economy.  It  takes  lots 
of  extra  feed  to  take  the  chill  off 
of  the  cold  water  animals  drink. 

The  Goshen 
Tank 
Heater 

excels  in  the  following  points: 

Heavy  galvanized  steel  sides, 
east  iron  top  and  bottom —base 
cast  to  sides,  double  riveted 
and  asbestos  packed,  perfect 
draft  and  ashes  cun  be  re¬ 
moved  without  disturbing 
the  Are  and  without  remov¬ 
ing  the  fire  pot.  Burns  .soft 
coal,  wood  or  cobs,  and  takes 
but  a  small  amount  of  fuel.  ' 

We  make  also  the  famous 
nflnnry  PTCCI  T1UVC  which  are  arranged  for 
uUulttn  u  I  LtL  I  Allfiu  this  heater  when  desired. 

We  stake  our  reputation  on  this  heater  pleasing 
you.  Write  us  for  circulars  and  prices. 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MACH.  CO. 

>o  27  Purl  Street,  Coehen.  Ind. 


SMALLEY  Prices  Reduced  for  1901. 

Fotalnffnec  u/itli  n .  rend v.  hlailed  to  S11V  ndllfCS.!  W U7H 2 n f’"  this 


Catalogues,  with  new  prices j 
paper.  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Cirinding  BW 
chines,  Farm  Horse  Powers,  Corn  Shelters  and? 


<b  ready.  Mailed  to  any  address  naming  this 

^  Drag  and  Circular  Saw  I*Ia- 
^  t  Cutters. 


SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Sole  Makers,  Manitowoc,  Wis.;  429  Greenwich  St.,  New  to.  -  City;  Randolph  and  So.  Canal  Sts.,  Chicago,  III. 


Cost  of  Feed 

may  be  greatly  reduced  by  doing  your 
own  grinding,  especially  If  yon  oae  a 


FEED  GRINDER. 

(Tht  mill  with  the  abort  sweep).  It 
merer  chokes.  Grinds  ear  corn,  dry, 
damp  or  frozen.  Grinds  all  kinds  of 
singly  or  mixed.  We  makt 
power  mills  too.  Circulars  free. 

13  Depot  St  ,  New  Lexlngtoo,  Ohio. 
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A  NEW  YORK  SUGAR-BEET  FARM. 

BEETS  SUPERSEDE  SILO  AND  CABBAGE. 

How  the  Crop  is  Harvested. 

A  GOOD  BARN  AND  SILO. — Calling  recently  upon 
an  old  iriend,  Mr.  T.  B.  Rogers,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  learning  much  about  the  methods  practiced  on  a 
farm  situated  along  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  near  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  A  brother,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Rogers,  very  kindly  showed  me  about  the  farm,  anu 
pointed  out  the  things  that  would  most  interest  one 
in  pursuit  of  information.  The  first  thing  that  natur¬ 
ally  attracts  the  eye  of  the  visitor,  as  ne  comes  up 
the  road,  is  the  large  new  barn.  This  barn  was  built 
about  two  years  ago,  upon  the  site,  and  mostly  after 
the  pattern  of  the  one  that  was  burned  shortly  before. 
The  main  building  is  36x175  feet.  The  first  addition 
in  front,  used  for  wagons,  principally,  is  30x48  feet. 
An  open  shed  to  the  left  is  16x96  feet,  and  an  addition 
to  the  right  is  31x75  feet.  This  contains  a  silo  30x30 
feet  inside,  and  22  feet  deep 
It  goes  without  saying  that 
so  large  a  silo  was  intended 
for  a  farm  where  a  large 
stock  is  kept.  The  farm  con¬ 
sists  of  about  120  acres  of 
tillable  land  besides  some 
woodland,  and  on  it  have 
been  kept  from  90  to  100 
cows  the  year  through,  and 
what  is  more,  hay  was  sold 
off  the  farm  at  the  same 
time.  Neighbors  laughed  at 
him,  Mr.  Rogers  says,  when 
he  commenced  enlarging  his 
former  barn,  telling  him  he 
could  never  get  enough  to  fill 
it.  But  the  owner  was  one 
of  the  first  in  the  vicinity  to 
see  the  advantage  and  to 
adopt  the  silo,  and  to  use  si¬ 
lage  as  the  chief  food  for 
cows.  From  60  to  70  acres  of 
silage  corn  were  put  in  and 
harvested.  The  soil  is  a  loam 
mostly  free  from  stones,  and 
a  strong  soil,  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  enormous  crops  of 
corn.  These  corn  crops  were 
usually  followed  by  oats, 
which  in  turn  gave  place  to 
clover.  A  lot  was  pointed 
out  to  me  containing  by  act 
ual  measurement  five  acres 
and  30  square  rods,  where  20 
loads  of  clover  hay  were 
once  taken  off.  Several  loads 
were  weighed  from  which  it  was  possible  to  make  a 
close  estimate  of  the  amount,  and  a  very  conservative 
estimate  places  it  at  25  tons,  as  it  was  taken  from 
the  field.  No  one  will  be  likely  to  doubt  that  this 
method  of  farming  was  profitable,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  cows  kept  were  of  the  kind  that  would  re¬ 
spond  generously  in  the  milk  pail,  to  generous  keep¬ 
ing.  But  for  all  that  the  system  here  outlined  has 
been  abandoned;  the  silo  is  empty,  and  practically  no 
corn  is  grown.  The  intensive  farming  tor  dairy  pur¬ 
poses  was  hard,  confining  labor,  both  for  the  overseer 
and  the  help.  A  half  dozen  men  were  needed  by  the 
month  the  year  through,  and  more  or  less  extra  help 
must  be  employed.  Besides,  this  tarm  is  situated  par¬ 
ticularly  well  for  other  farming  industries,  and  dairy¬ 
ing  was  given  up,  and  in  its  place  cabbage  growing 
was  undertaken.  Scarcely  a  cow  can  be  found  on  the 
farm. 

FROM  CABBAGE  TO  BEETS.— The  cabbage  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  profitable,  as  the 


farm  is  situated  near  several  markets  that  are  excel¬ 
lent  when  there  is  any  market  for  cabbage.  Just  at 
the  present  time  there  are  no  cabbage  grown,  as  sugar 
beet  is  taking  all  the  attention,  there  being  45  acres 
of  beets  grown  this  season.  The  market  for  these  is 
sure,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  if  anything  hap¬ 
pens  to  make  another  change  desirable,  there  is  the 
cabbage  cellar  and  the  silo  all  in  readiness  for  use.  It 
requires  no  particular  shrewdness  to  see  that  capital 
is  needed  for  any  of  these  lines  of  business,  and  that 
pluck  and  energy  and  a  level  head  are  needed  to  carry 
them  to  a  successful  ending.  But  those  are  the  quali¬ 
ties  needed  for  any  business,  particularly  when  han¬ 
dled  on  an  extensive  scale.  I  must  not  forget  to  men¬ 
tion  that  last  Fall  200  young  cattle  were  purchased, 
and  fed  through  the  Winter  on  nothing  but  beet  pulp 
and  a  refuse  molasses,  one  quart  per  day,  the  sugar 
factory  being  near  by.  The  stock  did  so  well  and 
fattened  so  nicely  that  it  is  proposed  to  buy  dry  cows 
this  Fall  and  feed  them  in  the  same  way.  The  pulp 


costs  $1  per  ton  at  the  factory.  It  is  perhaps  as  near¬ 
ly  comparable  to  silage  as  anything,  though  a  recent 
bulletin  shows  that  it  contains  only  about  40  per  cent 
as  much  of  solids  as  silage.  It  is  believed  to  be  good 
feed  for  those  who  can  get  it  without  too  much  ex¬ 
pense. 

GROWING  A  NEW  CROP. — Three  years  is  not  a 
long  time  in  which  to  find  out  very  much  about  grow¬ 
ing  a  new  crop.  Of  course  sugar  beets  nave  been 
grown  in  Germany  for  years,  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  West  for  a  somewhat  shorter  period,  but  our  far¬ 
mers  have  no  chance  to  visit  Germany,  and  few  can 
visit  the  beet-growing  region  of  the  West.  I  think  it 
little  short  of  remarkable,  therefore,  that  so  much 
has  been  learned  in  so  short  a  time.  An  illustration 
of  this  I  found  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Rogers,  when  the 
cost  of  harvesting  the  beets  was  reduced  from  $15  an 
acre  th  first  year  (1898)  to  $9.92  last  season.  Not  a 
small  part  of  this  saving  was  effected  in  the  manner 
of  removing  the  tops  from  the  beets.  Directions  that 


had  been  given  were  to  pull  the  beets  and  throw  them 
in  piles;  then  put  the  men  to  work  on  benches 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  piles,  when  they  pick  up  the 
beets,  lay  them  on  the  benches  and  cut  off  the  tops, 
after  which  the  beets  might  be  thrown  into  a  wagon- 
box  or  into  crates,  if  more  desirable  than  to  throw 
them  into  other  piles.  It  was  found  that  it  took  more 
than  twice  as  many  men  to  cut  off  tops  as  to  pull  the 
beets  after  the  “lifter”  had  been  along.  Mr.  Rogers 
was  not  satisfied  with  this  condition  of  affairs,  but  be¬ 
gan  experimenting  and  using  his  head.  As  a  result 
four  men  now  do  the  cutting  for  six  men  to  pull. 

THE  HARVESTING  PROCESS.— The  way  it  is  done 
is  for  the  man  who  does  the  pulling  to  take  two  rows 
at  a  time,  pulling  from  each  row  with  one  hand  as 
he  stands  between  the  rows,  they  being  18  to  20  inches 
apart.  The  points  of  the  beets  are  then  laid  together 
between  the  rows  as  shown  in  Fig.  307,  leaving  the 
tops  outside  laid  so  that  the  crowns  are  in  a  straight 
line.  Mr.  Rogers  says  that  he  has  to  be  very  par¬ 
ticular  to  impress  upon  the 
men  the  importance  of  the 
straight  line,  as  otherwise 
they  are  likely  to  become 
careless  about  it,  and  any 
deviation  works  a  hindrance 
to  the  cutters.  The  cutters 
now  get  down  on  their  knees 
and  grasping  the  beets  in  one 
hand  they  draw  the  knife 
right  across,  thus  severing 
the  tops  with  one  movement 
of  the  knife,  and  with  the 
knife  still  in  position  the  top 
is  moved  a  little  to  one  side. 
This  is  all  the  cutters  do.  If 
there  is  a  left-handed  cutter 
two  men  work  side  by  side, 
otherwise  the  cutter  goes 
down  one  side  and  up  the 
other.  Fig.  307  gives  a  good 
idea  of  how  the  work  is 
done.  Mr.  Rogers  finds  that 
the  cost  of  cultivating  me 
first  time  is  $1  per  acre. 
This  cultivating  is  done  with 
a  two-horse  machine,  which 
cultivates  two  rows  at  a 
time.  After  this  has  been 
thoroughly  done,  men  go 
through,  and  with  one  stroke 
of  the  hoe  they  cut  out  weeds 
and  plants  the  width  of  the 
hoe,  leaving  the  best  plants. 
Men  and  boys  follow  to  weed 
and  thin  out  by  hand.  This 
work,  after  cultivating,  costs 
$5  per  acre.  Later  there  must  be  another  weeding 
at  a  cost  of  $2  per  acre.  Mr.  Rogers  raised  about  45 
acres  of  sugar  beets  this  year.  If  I  understand  it  cor¬ 
rectly,  there  was  considerable  cultivating  done  with 
the  one-horse  cultivator  besides  that  already  men¬ 
tioned.  The  cost  of  harvesting  last  year  was  $9.92  per 
acre.  The  first  act  in  harvesting  sugar  beets  is  to  use 
the  “lifter.”  This  implement  consists  of  two  blades 
of  suitable  length  and  width  attached  to  a  beam 
above,  and  is  used  something  like  a  plow.  The  blades 
pass  each  side  of  the  row,  and  as  they  are  set  at  a 
slight  angle,  nearer  together  at  the  lower  tips  than 
above,  their  passage  loosens  and  slightly  raises  the 
beets.  After  this  is  done  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  men 
to  walk  along  and  pull  the  beets,  two  rows  at  a  time. 
The  team  in  the  left  of  the  picture.  Fig.  307,  is  haul¬ 
ing  the  “lifter.”  h.  h.  l. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  our  doubts  about  the  success  of 
the  beet-sugar  business  in  this  country,  but  the  beets 
will  pay  a  good  profit  for  stock  food  alone. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  APPLE-GROWING  IN 
WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

Great  Need  of  Humus  Crops. 

PAST  CONDITIONS— An  observant  visitor  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  superficial  features  of  apple-grow¬ 
ing  will  be  considerably  impressed  with  the  present 
condition  of  that  industry  in  western  New  York.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  the  region  various  times 
during  the  past  10  years.  At  the  time  of  my  first  visit 
in  1891,  1  was  struck  with  the  frequent  absolute  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  best  orchard  practices,  all  too  apparent  in 
the  apple-growing  regions  of  that  section.  The  repu¬ 
tation  of  western  New  York  as  a  progressive  fruit 
region  had  reached  and  impressed  me  while  I  was 
connected  with  the  Experiment  Station  at  Ottawa, 
Canada;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  a  visit  to  the 
region  dispelled  the  illusion  very  effectually.  Of 
course  it  must  Di  remembered  that,  about  that  time 
the  general  financial  depression  which  rested  upon 
the  country  fell  heavily  upon  those  classes  of  products 
which,  if  not  actual  luxuries,  rank  near  them.  There 
was  less  inducement  to  care  for  orchards  in  the  best 
manner  at  that  time  than  there  is  now.  Again,  many 
of  the  orchards  had  just  passed  the  period  of  their 
most  vigorous  development.  They  had  been  planted, 
given  fair  treatment  for  several  years  and  then  al¬ 
lowed  in  a  measure  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The 
result  was  that  quite  satisfactory  crops  of  fruit  fol¬ 
lowed  for  a  number  of  years.  Then  under  this  let- 
alone  policy  the  enemies  of  the  fruit  and  of  the  fo 
liage  gradually  increased  in  number  and  in  injuring 
power,  and  with  this  the  loss  of  vigor  of  the  tree  went 
on  in  an  increasing  ratio.  About  that  time  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University,  under  the 
leadership  of  Prof.  Bailey,  began  a  vigorous  crusade 
throughout  the  best  apple-growing  region  of  the 
State,  having  for  its  object  the  betterment  of  orchard 
conditions  by  the  improvement  of  methods  of  cul¬ 
ture. 

REFORMS  BEGIN. — It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  in 
agriculture  as  well  as  in  sociology  that  reforms  come 
slowly.  College  men  also  recognize  the  fact  that 
while  their  advice  is  generally  listened  to  with  a  great 
deal  of  respect,  yet  it  is  not  acted  upon  with  that  alac¬ 
rity  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  see.  In  this  case, 
however,  there  were  in  some  of  the  best  regions  wide¬ 
awake  men  who  realized  that  things  had  come  to  such 
a  pass  that  either  the  apple  industry  must  be  aban¬ 
doned  or  the  methods  of  managing  it  changed.  So  the 
plow  and  cultivator  were  introduced,  and  the  spray¬ 
ing  pump  brought  in.  The  pruners  went  through  and 
cut  out  surplus  wood.  The  great  crop  of  1896,  the 
fair  crops  of  1897.  1898,  1899,  and  the  bumper  crop  of 
1900  have  more  than  justified  the  wisdom  of  this 
course.  Where  10  years  ago  sod  was  the  rule  in  or¬ 
chards,  now  it  is  the  exception.  Ten  years  ago  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  spraying  pump;  now  experiment- 
station  men  can  afford  to  visit  this  region  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  practical  ideas  from  farmers  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  best  and  easiest  way  of  applying  fungi¬ 
cides  and  insecticides.  This  is  essentially  the  era  of 
the  cultivator  and  the  spray  pump.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  we  have  now  reached  a  stage  when  the 
limit  of  the  efficiency  of  these  horticultural  aids,  when 
used  by  themselves,  has  been  reached.  Cultivation 
has  done  wonders  for  the  orchards  by  rendering  avail¬ 
able  locked-up  plant  food.  It  has  done  wonders  in 
saving  the  soil  moisture.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  when  trees  are  fruiting  as  heavily  as  orchards 
are  in  western  New  York  they  are  making  a  great 
drain  upon  the  soil  and  a  drain  that  the  cultivator 
alone,  even  when  supplemented  by  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  will  not  entirely  meet. 

COVER  CROPS  FOR  HUMUS.— What  is  the  prob¬ 
lem,  then,  at  the  present  time?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  vital  question  now  confronting  the  apple-grower 
of  western  New  York  is  that  of  keeping  up  the  store 
of  humus.  Under  the  present  method  the  trees  are 
drawing  heavily  upon  the  humus  content  of  the  soil, 
and  no  special  effort  is  being  made  to  meet  that  drain. 
Something  must  be  done  or  the  trees  will  suffer.  The 
soil  will  become  hard,  compacted  and  lifeless.  One 
of  the  problems,  then,  is  that  of  suitable  cover  crops. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  is  to  sow  a  suitable  cover  crop  on 
the  orchard  at  the  time  of  the  last  cultivating — say 
in  the  middle  of  July.  The  question  as  to  what  the 
best  cover  is  is  not  so  easy  to  answer.  It  certainly 
should  De  a  legume.  Shall  we  try  clover,  or  shall  we 
test  vetch,  or  experiment  with  cow  peas  or  Soy  beans? 
These  are  questions  that,  in  a  measure,  must  be 
worked  out  by  the  individual  grower.  They  are  ques¬ 
tions  that  interest  the  college  of  agriculture  as  well 
as  the  field  agriculturist.  It  is  hoped  that  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  farmers’  reading-course  circles  we  shall 
be  able  to  arrange  the  coming  season  for  a  series  of 
cover-crop  experiments  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
Tkese  thoughts  are  given  expression  at  the  present 


time  with  the  view  of  getting  into  correspondence 
with  men  who  are  interested  in  this  problem,  and 
who  would  like  to  cooperate  with  us  in  this  work. 
Cornell  University.  [Prof.]  john  craig. 


THE  VALUE  OF  BEES. 

Positive  Statements  About  Them. 

When  the  bees  were  destroying  my  grapes  this  year 
I  had  it  in  mind  to  write  you  in  regard  to  it,  but 
thought,  perhaps,  it  was  not  worth  while.  Prof.  Sling- 
erland’s  article,  however,  has  caneu  it  to  mind,  as 
well  as  some  older  memories.  Some  time  early  in  the 
eighties,  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  year,  bees  destroyed 
nearly  all  my  grapes,  somewhere  from  10  to  20  bush¬ 
els.  When  they  were  at  work  on  the  grapes  by  the 
thousands  I  wrote  my  old  friend  and  classmate,  Prof. 
A.  J.  Cook,  the  well-known  bee  expert,  in  regard  to 
it,  and  he  answered  in  effect  that  I  must  be  mistaken. 
Bees  were  not  built  that  way,  and  could  not  make  an 
opening  through  the  skm  of  a  grape.  I  was  reminded 
of  the  old  story  or  the  lawyer  who  went  into  the  pris¬ 
oner’s  cell  and  told  him  that  he  could  not  be  im¬ 
prisoned  on  such  a  charge.  “But,”  said  the  prisoner, 
“I  am  here.”  In  spite  of  the  impossibility  of  the  bees 
doing  such  a  thing  I  saw  thousands  of  them  destroy¬ 
ing  my  grapes,  and  Knew  that  they  ruined  nearly  my 
whole  crop  that  year.  I  cannot  say  that  they  made 
the  first  puncture  in  the  grape,  and  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  whether  they  did  or  not.  If  something  else  did 
it  they  were  on  hand  to  take  advantage  ot  it,  and 
finished  up  the  work  of  destruction,  doing  practically 
the  whole  of  it.  That  year,  the  first  step  in  the  work 
was  a  small  round  puncture  through  the  skin,  not 
larger  than  a  pin  prick.  The  juice  was  sucked  out 
and  the  hole  gradually  enlarged,  until  several  bees 
worked  in  it  at  once.  The  skin  was  finally  split  from 
end  to  end  of  the  grape,  and  every  last  bit  of  the  juice 
extracted,  leaving  nothing  but  the  dry  skin  and  seeds. 


THE  BANANA  APPLE.  Fig.  308.  See  Page  802. 

and  the  hard  matter  of  the  pulp.  That  was  my  first 
experience  of  the  kind,  and  the  last  until  this  year. 
These  two  are  the  only  years  in  the  past  40  that  bees 
have  injured  grapes  on  my  place.  This  year  they  did 
not  begin  on  the  grapes  so  soon  after  ripening,  and 
did  not  destroy  over  half  the  crop.  The  destruction 
began  in  a  different  way  this  year  from  what  it  did 
before.  Then  it  began  wiin  a  round  puncture  like  the 
prick  of  a  pin.  This  year  it  began  with  a  very  smail 
V-shaped  incision,  such  as  might  have  been  made  with 
a  three-cornered  needle.  This  was  gradually  enlarged, 
the  cut  or  tear  being  extended,  and  the  point  of  skin 
rolled  back  until  the  grape  was  split  from  end  to  end 
and  sucked  dry.  I  have  seen  this  work  being  done  by 
swarms  of  bees,  and  have  seen  it  in  all  stages  except 
that  I  cannot  positively  state  that  I  ever  saw  the  first 
minute  puncture  made,  and  I  know  that  the  bees  did 
the  work  of  destruction.  Forty  million  instances 
where  bees  did  nothing  of  the  kind  do  not  have  a 
particle  of  weight  with  me  against  these  instances 
where  I  knew  they  did  it.  This  year  and  nearly  every 
year  they  work  on  my  Abundance  plums.  As  soon  as 
the  plums  turn  a  little  red  the  birds  pick  into  them, 
and  then  the  bees  step  in  and  complete  the  work  of 
destruction.  f.  hodgman. 

Climax,  Mich. 

How  Bees  Get  Into  Grapes. 

I  am  among  Liiose  who  believe  that  the  honey¬ 
bees  can  and  do  work  their  way  into  ripe  sound  fruit. 
Also,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  puncture  which 
does  the  work,  but  -ather  the  wearing  away  of  the 
skin  of  the  fruit  by  a  labial  motion  or  licking  pro¬ 
cess.  While  I  have  never  observed  closely  enough 
to  make  sure  of  the  whole  detail,  I  have  seen  this 
much:  First,  two  to  four  bees  would  be  gathered  to¬ 
gether  at  a  certain  place  polishing  tne  convex  sur¬ 
face  of  a  perfect  grape;  the  bloom  was  taken  off  at 


this  place.  They  did  not  leave  their  position  during 
my  stay — say  a  minute  or  two.  A  step  forward 
brought  me  to  a  grape  in  which  the  surface  was  par¬ 
tially  flattened  and  where  bees  were  working  as  be¬ 
fore.  At  the  next  step  the  bees  had  evidently  pushed 
the  underlying  pulp  to  one  side,  and  in  place  of  a  con¬ 
vex  surface  it  was  concave.  Further  on  a  small  hole 
was  worn  through,  while  at  the  fifth  grape  visited 
the  bees  were  fast  reducing  the  berry  to  a  shell.  What 
were  the  bees  there  for?  Was  it  just  ':ome  little  game 
they  were  playing?  Or,  did  they  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  as  the  result  of  their  labor?  No  doubt  certain 
birds  and  wasps  are  responsible  for  much  of  tne  dam¬ 
age  ascribed  to  bees.  When  they  are  numerous  ihey 
never  fail  to  show  their  work.  But  bees  are  not  al¬ 
ways  so  much  in  evidence;  only  in  occasional  years 
have  they  caused  me  much  damage,  and  I  have 
thought  that  perhaps  their  knowledge  of  their  ability 
to  open  a  grape  was  an  acquired  one,  and  not  natural. 
To  illustrate,  a  pig  turned  into  a  dry  lot  with  milch 
cows  may  starve  to  death.  Yet  a  pig  may  by  chance 
acquire  the  habit  of  sucking  cows,  and  teach  u  to  a 
dozen  or  a  hundred  of  his  mates.  You  can  ail  think 
of  other  parallel  cases.  While  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  honey-bees  are  useful  in  distributing  pollen,  I 
believe  that  the  aggressive  bee  men  (almost  as  ag¬ 
gressive  as  their  bees)  have  much  overdrawn  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Nor  do  I  believe  tnat  cross-fertilization  is  as 
necessary  in  obtaining  a  crop  of  fruit  irom  most  va¬ 
rieties  as  many  seem  to  think.  My  orchard,  with 
hundreds  of  varieties  intermingled,  does  not  show 
more  nor  better  fruit  than  my  neighbor’s,  which  was 
planted  on  the  other  extreme.  b.  rtjckman. 

Illinois.  _ 

HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

Notes  on  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  27. 

COMPRESSED  AIR. — Compressed  air  as  a  motor 
power  is  coming  more  and  more  into  use.  A  foreman 
in  our  big  bridge  shop  says,  “It  costs  considerable  to 
get  it  in  shape,  but  we  use  it,  for  it’s  not  hot.”  Some 
agents  have  canvassed  the  rural  districts  selling  a 
small  hand  compressor  for  use  in  spraying  potatoes, 
trees,  etc.  The  compressors  are  usually  sold  for  ?5. 
With  care  they  work  well  for  a  few  days,  but  soon  get 
out  of  order,  and  have  this  caution  pasted  on  them: 
“We  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  damage  by  their 
blowing  up.”  The  buyers  have  done  all  the  “blowing 
up”  so  far.  Their  language  was  not  either  compressed 
or  repressed.  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  is  made  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  a  traveling  table  for  a  cutter.  No.  16  Ohio 
cutters  do  not  require  bundles,  as  they  come  from  the 
corn  harvesters,  to  be  separated  before  running 
through,  in  this  section,  and  we  grow  corn  quite  large 
here.  Bundles  are  as  large  as  a  man  can  lift  on  to  a 
wagon.  Our  No.  16  has  run  nearly  a  month,  and  in 
no  case  have  we  even  cut  the  band,  unless  the  grower 
wished  to  keep  the  strings  from  going  into  the  silo. 
It  is  strong  enough  to  cut  anything  that  will  go  in,  in 
the  fodder  line,  and  one  big  horseshoe  did  but  little 
damage.  Probably  the  separation  is  required  because 
of  unnecessary  fear  of  breakage  or  lack  of  power  to 
run  it  strong  enough.  Use  a  traction  engine.  Many 
make  a  mistake  in  not  grinding  the  knives  often 
enough.  We  grind  once,  sure,  and  sometimes  twice 
per  day.  Lei  any  man  feed  one  day  on  each  style  and 
he  will  vote  for  the  traveling  table  every  time.  It 
does  all  the  work,  takes  away  need  of  second  man, 
and  the  feeder  has  only  to  straighten  tops  and  bear 
down  hard  if  corn  gets  stuck.  No  money  could  buy 
ours,  if  there  were  no  more.  There  is  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  to  get  out  of  order,  for  one  drive-chain  is  all 
the  extra  machinery  needed. 

ORCHARDS  IN  SOD. — Some  apple  trees  grow  too 
fast,  spend  all  their  energies  growing  fuel  and  give 
no  fruit.  I  had  one  of  that  kind,  set  out  by  myself 
22  years  ago.  I  asked  advice  of  noted  horticulturists. 
“Stop  cultivating,”  said  one,  but  it  was  never  culti¬ 
vated.  Stop  fertilizing,”  said  a  second,  but  it  was 
never  fertilized.  “Prune  severely,”  said  a  third,  but 
I  had  cut  the  limbs  half  off  several  years,  anu  it  grew 
all  the  faster.  I  concluded  to  let  it  alone,  and  did. 
Now  it  has  so  many  limbs  on  it,  a  professor  sneering- 
ly  said,  "The  finest  forest  I  have  seen  in  a  good 
while.”  But  the  growth  was  checked  and  fruit  buds 
formed  and  there  have  been  two  large  crops;  1,000 
bushels,  this  year,  from  100  trees.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  letting  the  tops  alone  caused  this,  or  because 
the  trees  had  become  of  age,  and  ready  to  bear.  Some 
trees  on  some  lands  grow  too  fast,  and  in  tnese  few 
exceptions,  sod  is  best. 

THE  LOCAL  DEALER. — The  market  editor  thinks 
“a  man  who  can  size  up  poultry,  run  wagons,  etc., 
can  be  of  service,  and  make  a  living.”  The  main 
thing  he  left  out.  He  must  be  all  that  and  a  tip-top 
salesman.  He  can  buy  the  stuff  all  right,  but  where 
will  he  sell,  and  how?  He  says:  “If  a  man  does  not 
use  good  judgment  in  buying”;  substitute  selling  for 
buying,  and  it  will  come  nearer  the  fact.  At  Mo- 
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ravia  one  local  dealer  handled  half  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  produce  last  season.  I  have  seen  50  teams 
loaded  with  hay,  20  teams  loaded  with  potatoes,  stand¬ 
ing  around  his  storehouses  waiting  to  unload.  To-day, 
as  I  write  in  his  office,  three  helpers  are  kept  busy 
weighing  and  paying  for  potatoes,  apples,  grain,  hay, 
straw  and  vegetables,  onions,  cabbages  and  sugar 
beets.  Some  days  one  man  is  kept  busy  all  day  just 
weighing.  A  small  army  of  laborers  are  busy  loading 
cars,  etc.  Such  a  man  is  a  great  aid  to  a  community. 
Prices  always  range  higher  at  such  a  point.  He  is 
filling  cellars  with  potatoes  at  40  cents  per  bushel, 
while  they  will  not  bring  over  30  to  35  at  other 
nearby  points.  One  advantage  of  a  good  home  mar¬ 
ket  is  the  fact  that  all  grades  of  produce  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of.  For  example,  1  sorted  out  one  extra  fine 
barrel  of  Alexander  apples  and  sent  it  to  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  commission  man.  He  returned 'me  $1.80  net  for 
it,  but  what  will  I  do  with  the  seconds  and  culls?  It 
will  not  pay  to  ship  them  at  a  cost  of  70  cents  per 
barrel  for  freight  and  commission.  But  the  local 
dealer  barrels  the  best,  ships  to  the  canning  factory 
the  seconds,  and  sends  the  remainder  to  the  evapora¬ 
tors.  Everything  goes.  c.  e.  chapman. 


THE  SELLING  PRICE  OF  SILAGE. 

Where  Sold  at  Auction. 

I  have  attended  two  public  sales  where  the  whole 
or  part  of  a  silo  full  was  sold.  One  in  the  Spring  of 
1899,  when  other  feed  was  plentiful,  where  the  silage 
sold  at  50  cents  per  ton,  with  privilege  of  feeding  it 
in  barn  where  sold,  manure  to  be  left  on  farm.  A  ton 
was  estimated  to  be  40  cubic  feet.  The  other  sale  oc¬ 
curred  this  Fall,  other  feed  being  scarce  and  high. 
The  silo  was  estimated  to  contain  50  tons  at  40  feet 
to  the  ton,  and  was  sold  as  a  whole,  with  privilege 
of  feeding  in  the  barn,  manure  to  be  left  on  the  farm. 
It  brougnt  $112.50,  or  near  $2.25  per  ton.  At  che  same 
sale,  and  largely  to  men  who  bid  on  the  silage,  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  brought  $9  per  ton,  mixed  clover  $9.50,  wheat 
straw  $3,  all  in  the  mow,  corn  fodder  in  shocks  in  the 
field,  12  cents  for  a  shock  containing  100  hills,  mak¬ 
ing  about  33  shocks  per  acre.  This  silage  is  now  be¬ 
ing  moved  by  the  purchaser  a  distance  of  near  314 
miles,  hauling  about  a  ton  at  a  load,  going  every  day 
when  the  weather  is  warm;  and  taking  two  wagons, 
and  going  every  other  day  when  it  is  cooler. 

Belmont  Co.,  O.  e.  w.  sears. 

Price  of  Cannery  Silage. 

Some  of  the  canning  factories  of  New  York  State 
have  built  silos  for  the  preservation  and  subsequent 
sale  of  some  of  their  waste  products — chiefly  pea  vines 
and  corn-husks.  This  silage  is  fed  during  the  Winter 
by  farmers  living  within  a  radius  of  five  or  six  miles, 
and  is  drawn  to  the  farms  as  needed,  enough  for  two 
or  three  days’  use  being  usually  drawn  at  one  time. 
The  price  varies  somewhat  with  the  price  of  hay,  and 
also  with  supply  anti  demand.  During  the  Winter  of 
1899-1900  $1.50  a  ton,  at  the  factory,  was  the  usual 
price.  The  writer  visited  the  canning  lactory  at  Can- 
astota,  N.  Y.,  in  the  early  part  of  July.  At  that  time 
a  silo  24  feet  in  diameter  by  26  feet  nigh  was  being 
filled  with  pea  vines.  These  vines  are  rather  badly 
mashed  in  passing  through  the  viners,  but,  it  is  said, 
make  silage  that  is  relished  by  stock,  and  that  can 
be  profitably  fed  when  bought  at  the  above  price. 
Prbf.  Henry,  in  Feeds  and  Feeding,  gives  one  analysis 
of  field-pea  silage  as  follows,  to  which  is  added  an 
analysis  of  corn  silage  for  comparison: 

Pro-  Carbo-  Other 
Water,  tein,  hydrates,  Ex- 
per  ct.  per  ct.  per  ct.  tract. 

Yield  peavine  silage . 50.1  5.9  39.  1.6 

Corn  silage  . 79.1  1.7  17.  .8 

The  silaged  husks  and  corn  waste  are  probably  not 
nearly  as  valuable  as  the  pea  vines,  but  are  usually 
sold  for  the  same  price.  j.  a.  ford. 


SETTING  PEACH  TREES  IN  FALL 

I  notice  that  S.  H.  W.,  on  page  752  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.. 
asks  question  relative  to  setting  peach  trees  in  the 
Fall.  I  have  had  experience  along  this  line,  and  have 
set  peach  trees  in  the  Fall  which  made  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  growth  the  next  season.  Out  of  a  lot  of  about 
200  trees,  not  more  than  two  were  damaged.  The 
Winter  after  setting  these  trees  was  a  mild  one,  but 
if  it  had  been  the  Fall  previous  to  the  great  freeze  in 
February,  1899,  it  would  have  been  a  failure.  When 
setting  peach  trees  in  the  Fall  1  prefer  to  draw  a 
mound  of  earth  about  10  to  12  inches  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  which  will  protect  the  lower  part  of 
the  tree;  then  in  case  that  the  Winter  should  happen 
to  be  extremely  severe  the  damaged  trees  can  be  cut 
down  to  the  second  live  bud  below  the  frozen  trunk, 
and  the  bud  near  where  the  cut  is  made  will  start 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  by  Fall  make  about  as  fine 
a  top  as  though  it  had  never  been  frozen.  In  throw¬ 
ing  up  the  soil  for  the  mound  it  is  best  to  take  it  about 


three  feet  from  the  tree,  so  that  no  shovel-holes  will 
be  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  mound  to  let  the  frost 
penetrate  tue  soil  too  near  the  roots.  After  the  mound 
is  thus  thrown  up,  it  pays  in  the  extra  growth  of  the 
tree  the  next  season,  and  as  a  protection  to  uhe  roots, 
to  scatter  five  or  six  forkfuls  of  coarse  manure  around 
the  bottom  of  the  mounds  which  gives  an  additional 
protection,  thus  allowing  the  roots  to  callus  at  the 
broken  ends  ready  for  a  vigorous  growth  as  soon  as 
the  Spring  rains  come.  In  setting  peach  trees  either 
Fall  or  Spring  I  prefer  to  set  deep  enough  to  cover 
the  junction  of  the  bud  and  seedling  stock,  c.  c.  n. 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


FRUIT  NOTES  OF  ALL  SORTS. 

After  using  an  ordinary  spray  pump  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  fungus  diseases  and  the  attacks  of  insects  on 
our  fruits,  we  discarded  the  old  one  last  year,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  buy  the  best  we  could  get.  We  sold  the  old 
one  to  a  neighbor  who  has  less  work  to  do.  We  find 
that  we  can  do  the  spraying  with  the  new  pump  in 
less  than  half  the  time  it  took  with  the  old.  We  got 
a  Handy  wagon,  built  a  tank  of  seasoned  oak  staves 
and  -walnut  heads  (it  was  the  only  good  lumber  for 
the  purpose  we  had  on  hand),  which  holds  180  gal¬ 
lons,  fastened  the  pump  to  the  top  head,  attached  two 
25-foot  sections  of  best  hose  and  10-foot  brass-lined 
bamboo  rods  with  double  Vermorel  nozzles,  and  had 
a  complete  outfit  for  less  than  $90.  We  can  do  the 
work  in  time  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  and  save 
more  in  one  year  than  the  cost  of  the  whole  outfit  by 
having  30  days’  work  to  do  with  it,  not  taking  into 
consideration  the  gain  in  the  fruit.  We  live  on  the 
hills,  nearly  1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  most  of  the 
land  stands  on  edge,  so  we  have  more  surface  to  go 
over  tnan  farmers  on  level  ground.  There  is  water 
in  nearly  every  field,  and  by  digging  large  holes  where 
there  are  springs  we  get  water  to  spray  with.  In 
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making  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  we  put  50  pounds  blue 
vitriol  in  a  sack,  hung  it  in  the  top  of  a  50-gallon 
barrel  the  night  before  using  it,  and  filled  it  with 
water,  and  it  was  all  dissolved  before  morning.  The 
lime  was  slaked  the  night  before  and  covered  with 
water.  We  used  eight  pounds  blue  vitriol  and  10  of 
lime  to  the  100  gallons  and  added  arsenite  of  soda  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  arsenic  to  200  water.  The  first 
spraying  was  just  before  the  trees  bloomed,  the  sec¬ 
ond  just  after  the  blossoms  fell,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  at  intervals  of  about  two  weeks.  We  finished 
early  in  July.  In  August  the  weather  was  very  hot 
and  dry,  and  some  of  the  oldest  leaves  began  to  turn 
yellow,  and  dropped  off  later.  It  looked  for  a  time  as 
though  the  spraying  caused  it,  by  being  too  strong  a 
mixture,  or  not  enough  lime,  but  I  have  since  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  weather,  or  lack  of 
moisture  and  fertility,  or  both,  as  the  thriftiest  trees, 
those  that  stood  in  good  ground,  were  not  affected 
like  those  that  grew  in  poor  soil  where  the  moisture 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  trees  loaded  with  fruit. 

As  we  had  a  good  cFop  of  apples  last  year  many  of 
the  trees  had  little  or  no  bloom  this  year,  but  where 
there  was  bloom  there  were  apples,  and  good  ones, 
too.  Trees  that  were  cultivated  last  year,  and  trees 
that  grew  in  good  soil  were  the  only  ones  that  pro¬ 
duced  good  crops  both  years.  Is  it  not  the  lack  of 
thrift  that  we  have  too  many  apples  one  year  and  no 
bloom  the  next?  it  looks  to  me  as  though  we  can  cul¬ 
tivate  our  orchards  and  pui  fertility  in  the  soil  when 
necessary  for  the  trees,  and  they  would  bear  nearly 
every  year,  instead  of  overbearing  one  year  and  rest¬ 
ing  the  next.  Probably  if  we  give  good  culture  to  our 
trees  the  fruit  will  not  need  thinning.  What  say  our 
best  horticulturists?  Apples  will  not  color  so  well  in 
cultivated  orchards  as  in  those  not  cultivated.  In 
picking  our  apples  we  just  take  the  largest  and  ripest, 
leaving  the  small  and  green  ones  to  grow  and  color 


up,  and  pick  them  in  about  two  weeks  from  the  first 
picking,  and  we  lino  them  nearly  as  good  as  those 
picked  at  first.  They  would  have  been  nearly  worth¬ 
less  if  gathered  at  first,  and  if  all  had  been  left  till 
they  got  ripe  a  great  many  would  have  dropped  off. 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  spraying  increased  our  crop 
100  per  cent  or  more,  and  the  net  receipts  will  show 
up  still  more.  The  spraying  cost  about  five  per  cent 
of  the  present  worth  of  the  apples,  and  there  could 
have  been  nearly  three  times  as  many  on  the  trees. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O.  u.  t.  cox. 


THE  DRY  SIDE  OF  CORN  FODDER. 

With  me,  as  probably  with  most  farmers  in  the  lake 
counties  of  western  New  York,  the  fodder  question  is 
not  considered  under  the  statement  of  dry  fodder  ver¬ 
sus  silage.  We  separate  them,  and  say,  “How  can  we 
best  use  our  dry  fodder  and  to  what  extent  can  we 
make  silage  profitable;  We  must  have  corn — the 
grain — and  along  with  it  come  the  dry  stalks.  Corn 
is  indispensable  on  the  farm.  If  the  farmer  does  not 
grow  it  he  will  buy  it,  and  after  one  or  two  trials  of 
buying  he  usually  returns  to  the  practice  of  growing 
it.  Then  he  has  the  stalks  for  fodder.  In  a  late  num¬ 
ber  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  H.  S.  Wright  handled  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  disposing  of  the  stalks  in  a  very  practical  way; 
by  cutting  and  crushing  (not  grinding),  or  shredding 
they  are  placed  in  condition  which  results  in  less 
waste  in  feeding  and  much  more  convenient  and  use¬ 
ful  disposal  of  the  waste.  It  makes  good  bedding  for 
the  stock  and  fine  manure.  The  uncut  waste  of  corn 
stalks  does  not  do  this.  These  are  the  main  reasons 
why  I  like  to  cut  and  crush  dry  stalks. 

Corn-husking  machines  with  shredder  attachment, 
driven  uy  thrashing  traction  engines,  are  making  an 
appearance.  They  can  husk  several  hundred  bushels 
per  day,  shred  the  stalks  fine  and  pack  them  in  a  mow 
in  barn,  or  in  stack.  The  work  is  well  done,  but  how 
well  will  the  shredded  stalks  keep?  We  don’t  know. 
There  appears  to  be  a  lot  of  risk  there,  in  dry  sea¬ 
sons  and  with  the  stalks  very  thoroughly  cured  and 
handled  rather  late  in  the  Autumn  they  may  keep; 
under  less  favorable  conditions  they  may  spoil.  The 
mow  or  stack  will  surely  heat.  In  a  year  or  two  we 
shall  know  more  about  this.  But  the  farmer  who  nas 
hfs  own  power  and  cuts  and  crushes  his  stalks  as  fast 
as  required  for  feed  is  safe,  and  probably  has  all  the 
advantages  of  the  shredded  fodder,  and  he  can  put 
shredder  attachment  to  his  power  cutter  if  he  wishes. 

A  reasonable  amount  of  silage  for  stock  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  a  good  thing  on  any  farm.  So  are  roots.  Silage 
is  probably  cheaper  than  roots.  But  who  can  prove 
that  10  acres  of  corn  silage  will  make  more  pounds  of 
meat,  milk  or  wool  than  10  acres  of  corn  with  its  dry 
fodder  and  ripe  grain?  ±he  stock  which  fills  the 
world’s  markets  with  animal  products  has  not  yet 
oeen  grown  on  silage.  Its  use  is,  I  believe,  of  most 
profit  to  the  dairyman.  He  may  find  good  profit  in 
using  it  in  large  quantities,  but  ihe  farmer  whose 
chief  products  are  grain,  potatoes  and  hay,  whose  live 
stock  consists  of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try,  may  have  a  little  silage,  but  he  must  have  a  lot 
of  ripe  corn  and  dry  stalks,  otherwise  he  will  not 
sleep  well  all  Winter.  g.  f.  wilcox. 

Fairport,  N.  i . 


SKIM-MILK  PAINT. — I  have  just  painted  two 
barns  with  water  lime  and  skim-milk;  am  pleased 
with  the  job  so  far.  Trimmed  corners  with  brown  oil 
paint.  That  main  barn  was  built  a  year  ago,  siding 
planed  and  priming  coat  of  oil  and  ochre  put  on  at 
that  time.  The  color  now  is  light  slate  with  brown 
trimming,  making  a  good  color.  I  do  not  know  how 
well  it  will  last,  but  I  can  afford  to  paint  again  soon, 
if  needed.  I  used  common  Jamestown  cement;  it  cost 
80  cents  for  four  bags.  The  skim-milk  I  nave,  anu 
put  the  paint  on  myself  with  small  whitewash  brush. 
Total  money  cost  $2;  barn  40x60x24  high. 

McDonough,  N.  Y.  g.  a.  p. 

PAINTING  FARM  BUILDINGS.— Since  1854  I  have 
had  the  care  of  farm  and  city  buildings,  and  have  in 
that  time  tried  many  kinds  of  mixed  paints,  but  have 
discarded  all  for  pure  lead  and  oil,  with  perhaps  an 
admixture  of  25  per  cent  of  zinc.  The  only  objection 
to  lead  used  pure,  is  that  after  a  few  years  it  will 
chalk  off,  the  zinc,  I  think,  prevents  this.  My  uuild- 
ings  are  all  white,  so  there  are  no  colors  to  fade.  If 
the  surface  to  be  covered  is  very  dry  or  rough  I  would 
first  go  over  it  with  crude  petroleum,  which  can  be 
quickly  done  with  a  large  brush,  and  the  painter  can 
follow  at  once,  as  it  quickly  penetrates  the  wood,  and 
for  at  least  one  year  it  alone  would  protect  the  sur 
face  from  the  weather.  I  think  it  the  best  protection 
I  can  apply  to  a  shingle  roof,  for  the  oil  spreads  from 
every  crack  or  crevice  farther  than  water  can  go,  and 
the  roof  is  always  comparatively  dry,  as  the  water 
leaves  It,  as  it  does  a  duck’s  back.  c.  e.  p. 

Massachusetts. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  -writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Japan  Plums  in  Indiana. 

J.  M.  C.,  Madison,  Ind. — Are  Japan  plums 
profitable  in  any  part  of  the  United  States? 
If  so,  where?  Will  they  bear  north  of 
Tennessee?  Would  you  advise  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  an  orchard  in  this  locality  of 
250  Ogon,  Burbank  and  Abundance,  now 
eight  years  old,  that  has  never  borne  fruit? 

Ans. — There  are  thousands  of  bushels 
of  Japan  plums  grown  with  profit  north 
of  Indiana  and  south  of  it,  too.  Why 
they  will  not  bear  at  Madison,  which  is 
on  the  Ohio  River  and  in  a  good  peach 
region,  is  strange  to  me.  Perhaps  the 
Spring  frosts  kill  the  fruit  in  bloom,  or, 
it  may  be  rot  that  is  the  trouble.  1 
would  think  that  trees  eight  years  old 
ought  to  have  been  bearing  for  about 
five  years  past.  I  could  not  advise  dig¬ 
ging  up  the  trees  without  knowing  the 
cause  of  non-bearing. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Protecting  Trees  from  Borer ;  Baldwin  Cherry 
and  Native  Plums. 

V.  K.  P.,  Dclavan,  Wis. — 1.  How  can  I  best 
protect  the  trunks  of  box  elders  and  other 
shade  trees  from  grub  or  borer  eggs  in 
moving  them  from  the  nursery  to  open 
ground?  In  nursery  they  do  not  trouble. 
Is  painting  trunks  all  over  from  ground  to 
lower  limbs  a  good  plan?  I  have  used 
paint  for  many  years  for  covering  tree 
scars  and  can’t  remember  a  case  of  harm 
from  its  use.  2.  Is  the  Baldwin  cherry 
worthy?  3.  Is  not  Prunus  Americana  for 
the  -cold  Northwest  easiest  grown  and 
soonest  fruited  from  seed  of  any  tree 
fruit?  There  should  be  one  or  better  two 
or  more  native  plum  trees,  because  so 
easily  and  cheaply  grown  from  seed,  on 
every  farm  and  in  every  garden  in  the 
Northwest. 

Ans. — One  of  the  very  cheapest  and 
safest  methods  of  protection  from  bor¬ 
ers  tand  sunscald,  too)  is  to  wrap  the 
trunks  with  manila  or  some  other 
strong  paper.  This  can  be  tied  on  with 
strings  and  will  last  for  at  least  a  year 
if  no  stock  is  allowed  to  rub  or  tear  it 
off.  Coarse  grass  or  cat-tail  flags  are 
also  very  good  to  stand  upright  and  tie 
fast  with  stout  strings.  Paint  will  not 
afford  much,  if  any,  protection.  2.  The 
Baldwin  cherry  is  too  new  to  enable 
anyone  to  say  much  of  it  outside  of  the 
vicinity  where  it  originated  and  where 
the  bearing  trees  stand.  But  it  is  a 
Morello  that  seems  to  promise  to  be 
valuable.  3.  Our  wild  plum  of  the  North, 
Prunus  Americana,  is  surely  a  most 
valuable  tree  fruit  for  all  that  country 
where  the  Winters  are  cold  and  change¬ 
able,  especially  the  Prairie  States.  The 
trees  succeed  as  far  north  as  Manitoba, 
and  some  of  them  bear  excellent  fruit, 
and  rarely  fail  from  the  time  they  are 
three  or  four  years  set. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Preparing  Sod  for  Alfalfa. 

J.  R.  T.,  New  York— When  I  bought  the 
addition  to  my  farm  a  year  ago,  there  was 
one  field  of  gravelly  clay  loam  of  about 
four  acres.  It  seemed  very  poor  and  stony; 
had  not  been  turned  or  cultivated  for  five 
years  or  more  and  even  the  weed  growth 
was  small  and  dried  off  quickly  in  hot  dry 
weather.  Land  is  well  drained.  I  plowed 
early  last  Spring  and  sowed  it  to  cow  peas, 
with  400  pounds  per  acre  of  slag  phosphate, 
with  a  wheat  drill,  all  tubes  open.  The 
cow  peas  made  a  good  growth,  but  not 
excessive,  and  were  well  podded  by  the 
latter  part  of  August,  when  I  turned  them 
under  and  sowed  rye,  which  is  also  making 
a  good  stand.  I  used  no  fertilizer  on  the 
rye.  My  object  is  to  fit  the  piece  for  Al¬ 
falfa.  Will  it  be  safe  to  plow  the  rye 
under  in  the  Spring  and  sow  Alfalfa,  or 
would  I  better  give  it  another  dose  of  cow 
peas  and  rye?  I  wish  to  get  a  good  per¬ 
manent  stand  of  Alfalfa,  which  does  well 
in  the  neighborhood,  as  I  have  found  it 
growing  wild  in  old  meadows  in  several 
places,  and  on  my  own  soil  clover  of  all 
kinds  that  I  have  tried  grows  well.  Land 
seems  to  have  lots  of  potash,  but  little 
nitrogen;  seems  to  be  dead  and  needs 
warming  up,  probably  owing  to  lack  of 
humus.  Should  I  use  any  fertilizer  on  the 
Alfalfa? 

Ans. — If  this  land  were  ours  we  would 
wait  another  year  before  seeding  to  AD 


falfa,  and  use  cow  peas  and  rye  as  you 
suggest.  Plow  the  rye  under  in  the 
Spring  and  sow  cow  peas  as  before.  Af¬ 
ter  plowing  under  the  cow  peas  in  the 
P'all  we  would  use  at  least  a  ton  per  acre 
of  lime.  This  may  be  thrown  broadcast 
after  plowing,  and  well  harrowed  in  be¬ 
fore  sowing  the  cow  peas.  If  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  subsoil  this  field  before  sowing 
the  rye  we  would  do  so,  but  we  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  subsoil  stony 
fields.  The  slag  phosphate  gives  a  use¬ 
ful  form  of  phosphoric  acid  for  rye  and 
cow  peas,  and  you  will  probably  not 
need  extra  nitrogen  to  start  the  Alfalfa. 
After  you  begin  to  cut  it  you  should  use 
both  nitrogen  and  potash.  We  do  not 
consider  it  safe  to  assume  that  these  old 
fields  do  not  need  potash.  Try  it  at 
least  in  a  small  way,  and  make  sure.  A 
mixture  of  ground  bone  and  muriate  of 
potash  will  keep  the  Alfalfa  in  good 
heart. 

Average  Yields  of  Grass. 

E.  L.  S.,  North  Truro,  Ifass. —Clark’s  In¬ 
tensive  grass  culture  has  always  had  a 
very  great  interest  for  me.  One  corre¬ 
spondent  tells  of  seeding  100  acres  annu¬ 
ally  to  grass.  Next  year  I  wish  he  would 
tell  us  the  average  crop  per  acre  and  aver¬ 
age  cost  per  ton  for  a  period  of  five  years 
or  more,  as  Mr.  Clark  does.  Possibly  it 
might  pay  him  to  work  12  teams  instead 
of  six. 

Ans. — I  could  not  give  a  good  guess 
even  at  the  average  cost;  the  average 
yield  I  could  do  better  with.  We  do  not 
sell  hay;  our  object  is  to  cut  hay  enough 
to  feed  all  our  stock.  It  takes  about  300 
tons  per  annum  to  do  this,  and  we  find 
ourselves  seeding  about  that  100  acres 
every  year  to  get  this  500  tons.  We 
have  to  cut  over  about  200  acres.  This 
seems  small  beans,  compared  to  Mr. 
Clark’s  results.  But  it  is  pretty  good 
average  yield,  too,  I  think.  Of  the  100 
acres  we  seed  about  25  with  oats,  the 
rest  with  Winter  rye  and  wheat.  We 
use  Timothy,  Red  clover,  Red-top, White 
clover,  and  Alsike,  the  latter  mostly  on 
low,  heavy,  moist  soils.  Corn,  10  quarts 
to  the  acre,  precedes  the  oat  crop,  and 
the  ground  is  heavily  manured,  with 
barnyard  manure,  for  the  corn;  the  25 
acres  seeded  with  oats  will  get  a  good 
share  of  this  manure,  the  other  75  acres 
less,  as  the  Winter  grain  gets  in  between, 
so  on  this  75  acres  we  spread  thin,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  large  quantities  of 
coarse,  strawy  horse  manure;  the  por¬ 
tion  seeded  with  wheat  will  also  have 
200  or  300  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre 
sown  with  wheat.  The  ground  for  all 
these  crops  is  what  we  would  call  thor¬ 
oughly  harrowed  and  rolled  (particu¬ 
larly  so  when  the  grass  seed  is  sown), 
although  according  to  Mr.  Clark’s  meth¬ 
ods  it  would  not  be.  What  are  the  re¬ 
sults?  Well,  we  always  get  grass.  If 
the  weather  conditions  are  right,  we  get 
good  catches  all  round;  if  they  are  not, 
as  for  the  past  two  years,  we  yet  get 
some  good  catches.  Where  there  is  fail¬ 
ure  we  stick  right  to  that  ground  until 
it  is  in  grass.  The  East  generally  has 
suffered  from  two  dry  Summers,  1899 
and  1900;  Jersey  has  had  her  share. 

Fn  1899  our  25  acres  seeded  with  oats 
caught  well,  and  gave  us  a  nice  crop  of 
hay  this  Summer.  The  75  acres  seeded 
with  Winter  grain  in  1899  was  sickly- 
looking  when  harvest  was  off.  Most 
of  this  we  harrowed  with  weighted 
spring-tooth  harrow  to  four  horses,  and 
reseeded  after  the  harrow.  This  yielded 
quite  a  crop  of  hay,  but  not  what  I 
would  call  a  good  yield.  One  field  of 
15  acres  seeded  with  rye  had  no  sign  of 
grass  when  grain  was  off.  This  we 
plowed  soon  after  harvest,  and  seeded 
with  Hungarian,  sowing  ihe  Hungarian 
very  thin.  This  gave  us  the  finest  crop 
of  clover  I  ever  saw.  The  time  our  grass 
lasts  varies  much  with  each  field.  We 
cut  this  year  one  field  that  has  been 
mowed  and  pastured  eight  years,  an¬ 
other  field  cut  was  seeded  five  years  ago, 
and  looks  to  be  good  for  another  five. 
This  field  has  30  acres.  An  old  fence 
line  cuts  off  eight  acres;  when  it  was 
cut  for  the  first  time  we  took  from  the 
eight  acres  35  loads,  and  we  draw  big 
loads,  too.  Thir  is  the  biggest  yield  we 


ever  had.  The  smallest?  Well,  I  can 
remember  no  smaller  yield  than  that 
stubble  harrowed  and  reseeded  last 
year;  there  were  50  odd  acres  of  it,  and 
the  yield  was  less  than  one  ton  to  the 
acre.  It  would  have  paid  better  to  plow 
all  that  ground  and  seed  over,  as  we  did 
the  15-acre  field — if  we  had  the  time, 
which  we  thought  we  hadn’t.  We  pas¬ 
ture  all  our  grass  land,  after  first  year’s 
mowing.  Each  Spring,  early,  we  spread 
the  droppings.  Summing  up,  I  would 
say  our  practice  is  never  to  put  grass 
seed  on  poor  ground;  always  to  have 
the  ground  in  what  is  usually  called 
good  shape;  to  use  a  generous  quantity 
of  pure  seed,  of  varieties  having  both 
hay  and  pasture  in  view;  to  keep  at  a 
field  once  seeded  until  it  is  in  grass.  The 
average  yield  I  would  put  at  two  tons 
per  acre  the  first  cutting,  gradually  di¬ 
minishing  until  the  fifth  year,  when  it 
is  time  to  plow  again.  This  certainly 
seems  small,  compared  with  the  new 
grass  culture;  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  and  considered  that  there  is  no 
unusual  expense  in  preparing  and  seed¬ 
ing  the  ground;  that  the  grass  is  pas¬ 
tured  each  year;  and  that  every  farmer 
has  the  time,  tools,  and  talent  to  do  the 
required  work.  h.  h.  m. 

Swamp  Muck  on  Sandy  Loam 

K.  W.  L.,  Slinong,  Wis.— Will  some  of  your 
readers  who  have  had  experience  tell  what 
effect  swamp  muck  and  peat  in  its  natural 
state,  will  have  applied  at  the  rate  of  lb 
or  20  cords  to  the  acre  on  a  sandy  loam? 
During  the  past  season  the  land  produced 
a  line  crop  of  sweet  corn  for  market  and 
100  bushels  per  acre  of  potatoes,  four-fifths 
of  which  were  of  marketable  size,  and 
grows  small  fruit  of  all  kinds  to  perfection. 

Ans. — We  would  like  to  have  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  readers  with  raw  muck  or 
peat.  Our  own  experience  with  it  has 
not  been  satisfactory.  It  is  likely  to  be 
sour  and  does  little  good  until  it  is 

cooked”  or  fermented.  We  prefer  to 
mix  the  muck  with  manure  over  Winter 
or  pile  it — using  lime  or  wood  ashes  as 
the  pile  is  made  up.  This  "sweetens” 
the  muck  and  makes  the  plant  food  more 
available.  Such  muck,  composted  and 
limed,  we  consider  at  least  half  as  valu¬ 
able  as  average  stable  manure. 

Sowing  Clover  on  Cow  Peas 

U.  T.  C.,  Ohio.— I  have  some  steep  land  on 
banks  in  an  orchard  that  we  plowed  last 
Spring,  sowing  cow  peas  in  the  whole  or¬ 
chard,  about  16  acres,  three  or  four  of 
which  are  too  steep  to  cultivate.  I  think 
of  sowing  clover  on  the  steep  banks  when 
the  ground  is  frozen  slightly,  and  not  turn 
the  cow  peas  and  other  litter  under.  Ii 
will  wash  the  banks  more  than  I  like  if 
1  have  it  plowed  again.  Will  not  the  leaves 
and  vines  act  as  a  mulch  and  be  worth 
about  as  much  as  if  they  were  turned 
under?  The  trees  are  small,  and  only  20 
feet  apart.  It  will  be  quite  difficult  to  plow' 
in  some  places.  I  expect  to  sow  cow  peas 
in  the  remainder  of  the  orchard. 


Choice  Vegetables 

always  bring  high  prices. 
To  raise  them  success¬ 
fully,  a  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  at  least  8 % 
Potash  should  be  used. 


Farmers  forge 

The  h--_diest  thing  a  man  can  have  on 
his  farm.  With  our  ball  bearing  forge  I 
you  can  make  all  your  repairs  and  save  time 
and  blacksmith  bills.  We  pay  the  freight  I 
and  give  a  combined  anvil  and  vise  CDC  C 
Send  at  once  for  free  catalogue.  I  II  k  C4 

Forges  sold  lust  year  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

C.  R.  Harper  Mlg.  €0.,  Box  glG.Marshulltown.Iowa.' 


Wanted — 50  bus.  prime  new  American- 

grown  apple  seed.  Mrs.  Jas.  A.  Root,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y 


A  ■  ILI  Qf  UA — Book  all'about  ft  4c.  Tellshow  to 
HilOEilulX  grow  this  grent  money  maker. 
W  Write  to-day.  AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 


California  Privet  Hedge-100  s,r0Dg  plants  for 


for  10  cents. 


J2.50.  Two  samples 
T.  C.  KEVITT.  Athenia,  N.  .1. 


DOTATOES- Acme.  Bovee,  Carman.  Commercial, 
Delaware,  Cobbler,  E.  Puritan  Fortune,  Michigan, 
Queen,  Market,  Six  Weeks.  Norther,  Ohio  Jr..  Maggie 
Murphy.  85  kinds.  C.  W.  Ford  &  Co.,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


AUL.IFi.OWER  SEED 

High  grade  Danish  seed  by  mall,  direct  from  the 
grower  in  Denmark,  to  your  address,  postpaid. 
Danish  Snowball,  W  oz.  50c  loz.  (1.50  i  lb.  (13.00 
Dwarf  Erfurt .  X  oz.  65c  i  oz.  11.85  1  lb.  (22.00 


KARL  KOLLE.  S-IO  K.  Fullerton  Av.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Dill  DC  FOR  FALL 
DULDO  PLANTING. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus.  Narcissus,  Lillies,  &c. 
Our  New  Bulb  Catalogue  is  sent  free  to  all. 
Besides  giving  much  interesting  information  this 
book  is  bound  in  beautiful  covers,  showing  the 
Spanish  Iris.  Jonquils  and  Narcissus  in  their  natural 
coiors.  Write  to-day  for  a  copy 

HENKY  A.  DltKEK,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Price  List  free. 

Currants,  Gooseberries  and  other  Small 
Fruit  Plants.  Extraquality.  Warranted  true. 

T.  S.  11UUUAKD  CO.,  FKEDONIA,  N.  Y. 


York  imperial,  peach, 

KIEFFEK.  Y'ou  get  what  you  order. 
WOODVIEW  NUK8EK1ES,  B.  100,  Uriah,  Pa 


m 


K  TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Rook  Free,  Result  of  76  years'  experience. 

STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana,  Mo. ;  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Ans. — We  have  never  sown  clover  in 
this  way  but  would  not  hesitate  to  try 
it.  Many  farmers  sow  clover  seed  too 
early.  Freezing  and  thawing  after  the 
seed  has  sprouted  will  often  destroy  it. 
If  the  seed  could  be  sown  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  for  the  last  time  in 
Spring  you  will  most  likely  get  a  fair 
catch.  It  is  better  to  plow  under  the 
vines  when  this  is  possible,  but  on  steep 
banks  or  hillsides  you  might  lose  more 
than  you  would  gain  by  such  plowing. 
The  nitrogen  of  the  cow  peas  is  mostly 
in  the  leaves.  These  decay  rapidly,  and 


Trees.  Plants. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

HIGHTSTOW.N,  N.  J. 


PEAR  POSSIBILITIES 

are  only  fully  realised  by  those. who  plant  our 

Standard  Kiefer  Pears. 


*  Our  stock  is  renowned  for  vigor  and  rapid 
growth  and  absolute  freedom  from  disease,  etc, 
This  pear  is  enormously  productive,  large  size, 
fine  flavor  and  handsome  appearance.  A  good 
seller.  Trees  are  free  from  blight ;  ripens  late. 
rOnr  stock  is  the  best  the  growers*  art  can  produce. 
UAltiUftOX’S  NURSERIES,  Box  Berlin,  Md. 


usually  mat  down  close  to  the  ground. 


We  fruited  Green  Mountain  and  found  it 
to  be  a  fine  yellow-white  grape  of  fine 
quality,  and  very  early  for  a  white  grape. 

J.  H.  BLACK  SON  &  CO. 

For  the  land's  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  — Adv. 


I  am  now  booking  orders  for 

LUCRETIA  DEWBERRY  PLANTS 

I  grow  sixty  acres  of  this  fruit  for  market,  and  find 
it  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  small  fruits.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  in  growing  so  many  for  market,  L  have  a 
verv  fine  lot  of  plants  (no  finer  can  be  produced), 
which  I  am  selling  for  from  one-third  to  one-half 
less  than  most  nurserymen  offer  them,  and  I  could 
not  sell  at  these  prices  were  I  not  growing  them 
largely  for  fruit.  November  is  the  best  time  to  plant. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Salisbury,  Md. 


For  $i  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Paragon 
i  Numbo  Chestnut  Tree  grafted,  worth  $2.20.  Full  line  of 

l^nrspt'v  Atopic  C* prtifi  cfi  tp  Arthur  j.  collins, 

i,  UI»Ciy  .JiULk.  VvCl  LllltdtC,  Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 


TUB  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  PAINRSVILLK,  OHIO. 

Leading  American  Nurserymen,  offer  one  of  the  Dost  Complete  Assortment*  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS,  ETC. 

_  47  Yean.  44  Greenhouses.  1000  Acres.  Correspondence  Solicited.  Catalog  Free. 
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How  to  Start  Orchard  Grass. 

E.  J.,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.— Will  you  in¬ 
form  me  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
Orchard  grass,  when  to  sow  it  and  how 
much  seed  to  the  acre?  Does  it  require 
any  special  treatment?  I  wish  to  seed 
down  an  orchard. 

Ans. — Orchard  grass  is  best  sown  in 
early  Spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked.  At  least  two  bushels  of  the 
commercial  seed  should  be  sown  per 
acre,  and  three  bushels  would  be  likely 
to  give  a  better  stand.  The  seeds  ought 
to  be  lightly  harrowed  or  dragged  in  and 
rolled  after  sowing.  The  ordinary  farm 
weeder  makes  a  good  implement  to 
cover  the  seeds,  but  if  it  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  use  the  lightest  harrow  you  can 
get.  It  needs  no  further  preparation, 
but  the  soil  ought  to  be  fairly  well  fer¬ 
tilized  with  stable  manure  or  a  good 
chemical  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  600  to 
800  pounds  per  acre,  if  it  is  not  already 
in  good  condition. 

Garbage  as  a  Fertilizer. 

J.  A.  W.,  Lake  View,  N.  Y.— Would  it  pay 
to  haul  garbage  on  land  to  use  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer  when  it  can  be  obtained  free  for  the 
hauling  from  the  station  which  is  three- 
quaiteis  mile  distant?  The  garbage  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  parings,  slops,  cabbage 
leaves  and  kitchen  refuse.  Since  the  cre¬ 
matory  was  burned  in  Buffalo  they  are 
shipping  the  garbage  to  points  near  the 
city  for  the  farmers  to  use  as  fertilizer. 
The  soil  on  my  place  is  sandy  loam,  mixed 
with  slate,  and  is  need  of  a  fertilizer. 

Ans. — Such  garbage  is  worth  more  for 
feeding  than  for  fertilizing.  The  best 
way  to  use  it  would  be  to  haul  and 
spread  on  sod  in  some  enclosed  held,  so 
that  hogs  could  eat  it.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  feed  such  garbage  in  troughs  or  on 
a  tight  floor.  The  liquids  contain  too 
much  soap  or  soap  powder  which  would 
injure  the  hogs.  If  it  is  not  practical  to 
feed  the  garbage  to  hogs  we  would  haul 
and  spread  it  on  plowed  ground  if  pos¬ 
sible,  or  mix  it  with  the  manure  in  the 
pile.  You  must  be  careful,  and  not  use 
such  garbage  on  land  where  cabbage  is 
to  be  grown  next  year. 

Bats  and  Bedbugs. 

Is  it  true  that  bats  are  usually  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  insect  parasites?  Several  per¬ 
sons  have  told  us  that  this  is  the  main 
reason  for  the  intense  dislike  to  these 
creatures  which,  if  they  enter  a  room,  are 
likely  to  communicate  the  vermin  to  human 
beings. 

Ans. — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  true 
that  bats  are  badly  infested  with  insect 
parasites.  I  do  not  find  any  of  the  true 
lice  recorded  on  bats,  and  the  only  para¬ 
site  I  know  of  as  making  the  bat  its  host 
is  a  species  of  bedbug.  There  are  at 
least  three  different  kinds  or  species  of 
bedbugs  in  this  country;  they  may  be 
commonly  called  the  human  bedbug,  the 
swallow  bedbug,  and  the  bat  bedbug. 
That  is,  man,  the  swallow  and  the  bat 
are  each  infested  with  a  distinct  kind 
of  bedbug.  The  species  infesting  the 
swallow’s  nests  is  very  common,  and 
that  infesting  man  is  often  altogether 
too  familiar,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
bedbugs  have  been  found  on  bats  in  but 
few  instances.  There  have  been  several 
records  of  a  bedbug  Deing  found  on  bats, 
but  it  is  apparently  only  recently  that 
this  bedbug  has  been  critically  exam¬ 
ined  and  found  to  be  distinct  from  the 
one  attacking  man,  and  identical  with 
the  bedbug  of  the  bat  in  Europe.  Thus, 
bats  are  sometimes  infested  with  a  bed¬ 
bug,  but  there  is,  so  far  as  I  can  find, 
no  evidence  yet  submitted  to  indicate 
that  this  kind  of  a  bedbug  ever  attacks 
man.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that 
the  more  common  bedbug  infesting  the 
swallow  is  ever  thus  introduced  into  our 
homes  and  attacks  man.  It  is  a  great 
sufficiency  for  me  to  know  that  one  kind 
of  a  bedbug  makes  man  its  host,  with¬ 
out  trying  to  make  myself  believe  that 
the  bedbugs  of  the  bats  and  the  swallow 
might  also  be  allowed  to  have  a  taste 
of  human  blood.  The  bats  are  great 
insect  catchers,  and  do  man  no  harm. 
They  have  not  yet  been  proven  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  introducing  the  human  bed¬ 
bug  into  our  homes,  so  let  them  pursue 
their  insect  hunts  through  our  garrets 
unmolested  until  there  is  more  evidence 
against  them.  m.  y.  slingerland. 


PLAIN  TALKS  ON  PLAIN  TOPICS. 
The  Use  of  “  Preservatives.” 

“A  cider  maker  who  is  a  merchant  of 
good  repute  in  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y., 
openly  uses  salicylic  acid  in  all  the  cider 
he  makes.” 

“How  much  does  he  use?” 

“Two  ounces  to  each  barrel.  He  says 
it  prevents  fermentation  and  is  not  at 
all  injurious  to  the  nealth  of  those  who 
drink  the  cider.  Is  he  permitted  by  law 
to  do  this?” 

“The  health  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  seem  to  be  pretty  well  mixed  up. 
Ine  Department  of  Agriculture  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  enforce  some  of  them,  while 
others  fall  to  the  Board  of  Health.  From 
the  best  we  can  learn  there  is  no  law 
against  the  use  of  acid  in  cider.” 

“But  I  thought  that  it  was  against  the 
law  to  adulterate  vinegar  in  any  way.” 

“You  are  right,  it  is;  out  by  some 
strange  reasoning,  the  law  seems  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  cider  and  cider  vine¬ 
gar.  It  would  be  unlawful  to  add  the 
acid  to  the  vinegar,  but  apparently  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  its  addition  to  the 
cider.” 

“This  seems  a  strange  thing,  for  when 
we  consider  the  amount  of  cider  con¬ 
sumed  by  some  persons,  the  danger,  if 
any,  would  be  much  greater  than  with 
vinegar.” 

“That  is  so,  but  the  law  apparently 
does  not  include  cider;  if  the  acid  were 
used  in  the  cider  and  then  kept  until  it 
turned  into  vinegar,  the  law  could  step 
in  and  call  it  adulterated,  but  if  the  cider 
were  consumed  before  it  became  vinegar 
the  law  would  be  powerless  to  prevent 
it.” 

“Do  the  canneries  use  salicylic  acid  in 
putting  up  sweet  corn,  beans,  peas,  etc..'” 

“We  believe  they  do,  although  we  are 
not  in  a  position  just  now  to  prove  it. 
Such  matters  come  under  .he  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  if 
they  are  moving  in  the  matter  mey  cer¬ 
tainly  move  so  silently  that  few  people 
know  what  they  are  doing.” 

“Is  it  a  fact  that  formaldehyde  is  now 
used  by  the  shippers  of  milk  to  prevent 
its  souring?” 

“Yes,  considerable  of  this  substance  is 
used.  To  show  how  the  law  is  split  up, 
we  may  say  that  while  canned  goods 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  the  adulteration  of 
milk  is  supposed  to  be  handled  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.” 

“Have  we  a  strong  law  covering  this 
use  of  formaldehyde?” 

“Yes,  it  was  supposed  to  be  strong 
enough  fully  to  cover  the  case. 

“Why,  then,  does  not  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  put  a  stop  to  the  prac¬ 
tice?” 

“Its  officials  have  tried  to  uo  so.  They 
have  made  about  30  cases  under  this  law 
and  have  also  tried  to  trace  the  adul¬ 
teration  back  to  the  men  who  sold  it. 
They  have  now  several  cases  against 
parties  who  have  been  selling  it  to  milk¬ 
men.” 

“Under  what  name  is  this  stuff  sold?” 

“Some  of  tne  names  are  freezine,  pre- 
servaline  and  formaldehyde.” 

“What  becomes  of  these  cases  you 
speak  of?” 

“One  of  them  was  pressed  against  a 
dealer  in  New  York  City.  The  judge  de¬ 
cided  against  the  State.” 

“Why  did  he  do  that?” 

“He  gave  a  long  decision  in  which  he 
said,  first,  that  such  a  law  was  an  un¬ 
constitutional  restriction  upon  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  individuals  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  it  promoted  the  health  of 
the  community.  He  claimed  that  a  pre¬ 
servative  cannot  harm  if  it  merely  pre¬ 
serves,  and  held  that  the  law  as  drawn 
was  not  a  health  law.  For  these  and 
other  trivial  reasons  he  dismissed  the 
case,  and  the  chances  are  that  similar 
cases  will  meet  the  same  fate.” 

“Is  that  to  be  the  end  of  the  matter?” 

“Not  at  all.  The  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  carry  up  this  case  to 
the  higher  courts,  and  make  every  effort 


to  win  it.  In  case  they  lose  it  again  they 
will  try  to  have  a  bill  passed  that  will 
stand  the  test.” 

“What  is  the  real  truth  about  the  use 
of  these  drugs?  Are  they  really  injur¬ 
ious  to  health?” 

“Unquestionably  they  are.  The  high¬ 
est  medical  authorities  say  so.  The  more 
you  retard  decomposition  in  milk,  meat 
and  vegetables,  you  retard  their  diges¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  certainly  injurious.  Not 
only  that,  but  most  of  these  drugs  have 
a  decidedly  bad  effect  upon  the  kidneys, 
and  their  continued  use  will  certainly 
prove  injurious.  There  is  a  great  need 
in  this  country  of  a  National  pure  food 
law,  backed  up  by  suitable  State  legis¬ 
lation.  Such  a  law  properly  enforced 
will  do  more  to  maintain  and  build  up 
good  markets  for  the  farmer,  than  any¬ 
thing  else  now  proposed  in  a  business 
way  for  him.” 


SHORT  BITS  OF  TALK. 

What  shall  I  do  to  kill  the  Scurfy 
bark-louse  on  apple  and  pear  trees? 

Drench  bark  this  Winter  with  whale- 
oil  soap  (one  pound  in  two  gallons  of 
water)  or  wait  until  the  tender  young 
lice  hatch  about  June  1,  then  spray  trees 
thoroughly  with  the  above  soap,  using 
it  at  rate  of  about  one  pound  in  five  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Kerosene  emulsion  will 
also  kill  the  young  lice. 

*  *  * 

What  is  a  simple  lotion  to  use  for 
sores  on  a  horse? 

We  use  one  part  carbolic  acid  and 
three  parts  sweet  oil  witn  good  results. 

*  *  * 

To  make  a  stone  drain  would  you 
throw  the  stones  in  without  order? 

No,  we  like  to  make  a  throat  or  open 
place  of  flat  stones  at  the  bottom  and 
fill  in  with  round  stones. 


Over=Work  Weakens 

Your  Kidneys. 

Unhealthy  Kidneys  Make  Impure  Blood. 


me  oioou  m  your  uouy  passes  xnrougn 
your  kidneys  once  every  three  minutes. 

The  kidneys  are  your 
blood  purifiers,  they  fil¬ 
ter  out  the  waste  or 
impurities  in  the  blood. 

If  they  are  sick  or  out 
of  order,  they  fail  to  do 
their  work. 

Pains,  aches  and  rheu¬ 
matism  come  from  ex¬ 
cess  of  uric  acid  in  the 
blood,  due  to  neglected 

kidney  trouble. 

Kidney  trouble  causes  quick  or  unsteady 
heart  beats,  and  makes  one  feel  as  though 
they  had  heart  trouble,  because  the  heart  is 
over-working  in  pumping  thick,  kidney- 
poisoned  blood  through  veins  and  arteries. 

It  used  to  be  considered  that  only  urinary 
troubles  were  to  be  traced  to  the  kidneys, 
but  now  modern  science  proves  that  nearly 
all  constitutional  diseases  have  their  begin¬ 
ning  in  kidney  trouble. 

If  you  are  sick  you  can  make  no  mistake 
by  first  doctoring  your  kidneys.  The  mild 
and  the  extraordinary  effect  of  Dr.  Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney  remedy  is 
soon  realized.  It  stands  the  highest  for  its 
wonderful  cures  of  the  most  distressing  cases 
and  is  sold  on  its  merits 
by  all  druggists  in  fifty- 
cent  and  one-dollar  siz- 1 
es.  You  may  have  a 

sample  bottle  by  mail  Home  of  Swamp-Root, 
free,  also  pamphlet  telling  you  how  to  find 
out  if  you  have  kidney  or  bladder  trouble. 
Mention  this  paper  when  writing  Dr.  Kilmer 
&  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


YOU 


STAR  MFO. 


CAN’T  AFFORD 

to  waste  feed  simply  because  you  have 
lots  of  It.  Utilize  every  bit  of  It.  Grind 
it  with  the  best  mill  made,  the 

CTAD  feed 

o  I  Alt  grinder 

Shortest  sweep;  meat  rapid,  lesaliable 
to  eet  out  of  order.  It  grinds  allgraina, 
either  alone  or  mixed,  and  grind*,  ear 
dry,  damp  or  frozen.  Never 
Send  for  circulars,  prices,  etc, 
make  good  power  mills,  too. 

Depot  Street,  New  Lexington,  Ohio. 


*  *  * 

What  variety  of  apple  holds  its  fo¬ 
liage  longest  in  the  Fall? 

If  there  is  any  difference  at  .  all  we 
should  say  Baldwin. 

*  *  * 

Will  apples  dry  off  a  cow? 

Yes;  too  many  of  them  will  make  ner 
drunk.  The  cow  can  hold  a  good  many 
apples  in  her  stomach.  They  actually 
ferment,  form  alcohol,  and  send  tne  cow 
into  a  drunken  stupor. 

*  *  * 

How  do  southern  farmers  use  cotton 
seed  for  fertilizers? 

In  various  ways.  The  Louisiana  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  advises  for  cotton,  one 
ton  of  acid  phosphate,  200  bushels  of  dry 
stable  manure  and  100  bushels  of  green 
cotton  seed.  They  wet  tne  cotton  seed 
and  make  a  pile  as  follows:  Five  bush¬ 
els  of  the  manure  at  the  bottom,  five 
bushels  of  cotton  seed  on  top  of  that 
and  100  pounds  of  the  phosphate.  Thus 
the  pile  means  20  layers  of  each.  For 
corn  they  double  the  manure  and  seed. 

*  *  * 

Will  whitefish  at  $1  per  1,000  do  for 
manure  alone  for  corn? 

Fish  contains  no  potash,  ^orn  needs 
this  element.  On  heavy  soils  the  fish 
alone  might  do,  but  we  would,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  use  wood  ashes  or  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  with  the  fish. 


As  to  the  comparative  value  of  corn  si¬ 
lage  and  hay,  I  think  $3  per  ton  would  be 
pretty  high  for  Illinois.  I  have  grown  and 
put  it  in  the  silo  at  a  cost  of  $1  per  ton, 
but  it  cost  me  much  more  than  that  this 
year,  as  the  corn  was  badly  blown  down. 

Illinois.  H.  B.  OBRLER. 


FOR  RELIABLE  FERTILIZERS  Tuscarora 

Fertilizer  Co.,  Rossfarm,  Juniata  County,  Pa. 


STEEL 

ROOflNG' 


THE  ONLY 
TOOLS  YOU 
NEED. 


3 


5000  Squares 

BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 

Bought  at  Receivers  Sales,  sheets  either  flat, 
corrugated  or  “  V  ”  crimped,  A  “T  fg 

Price  per  square  of  10  x  10  feet  Sr)  I  _  /  !) 

or  100  square  feet . 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer  is  re¬ 
quired  to  lay  this  roofing.  Wefurnish  FREE 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  lay  it.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  Mo.  67 
shandise  bought  n: 

1  RECEIVER'S 

_ ONE1  HALF  i 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  35th  and  Iron  5ta,  -  Chicago. 


Gold-Shell  Rings. 


Most  people  like  a 
nice  ring.  We  show 
three  styles.  These  are 
made  by  drawing  a 
shell  of  gold  over  a  rod 
of  composition  metal. 

They  are  better  and 
will  wear  longer  than 
solid  gold  rings  of  a 
low  carat.  The  retail 
price  would  be  from  75 
cents  to  $1.  We  will 
send  one  of  these  rings 
postpaid  as  a  reward 
for  sending  one  new  subscription  at  $1 
Cut  a  slip  of  paper  the  size  of  finger  and 
send  for  size. 


OnPflAfl  1 Every  farmer  or  mechanic  wants 
KZiU&lL  y  upeneu  IVJllTe  a  good  strong  knife  inhis  pocket. 

You  can  never  find  anything  better  than  this  knife.  It  has  two  blades,  hand 
forged  from  best  steel.  Stag-horn  handle,  brass  lined  and  capped.  A  feature  of 
this  knife  is  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  opened  because  of  the  large  purchase  of 
the  fingers  on  the  blade.  The  price  is  SI.  We  send  it  post  paid  and  one  new  yearly 
subscription  for  SI. 40  ;  or  free  for  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscriptions  at  SI  each.  * 
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Rural  isms 


*'V  T 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Evergreens. — Our  first  real  freeze,  on 
on  the  night  of  November  15,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  high  winds,  almost  completely 
stripping  deciduous  trees  of  their  leaves, 
and  imparting  at  once  a  wintry  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  landscape.  It  is  at  such 
times  that  we  realize  the  value  and 
beauty  of  evergreens.  The  present 
Rural  Grounds  are  too  young  to  show 
evergreen  effects,  but  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  nurseries  a  fine  collection  of  varie¬ 
ties  can  always  be  seen.  The  color  ef¬ 
fects,  ranging  from  the  deepest  and 
darkest  of  all  greens  to  the  purple  of 
the  Retinosporas  and  the  golden  tints  of 
some  of  the  junipers  and  arbor  vitaes,  is 
exceedingly  grateful  after  witnessing 
the  brown  decay  of  the  deciduous  fo¬ 
liage.  We  confess  to  a  great  liking  for 
our  common  hemlock,  Tsuga  Canaden¬ 
sis.  Taken  the  year  through  in  its  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter  aspects,  it  is  to  our 
taste  the  most  graceful  and  pleasing  of 
all  conifers.  Nothing  can  equal  it  for 
an  evergreen  hedge,  and  it  is  always 
beautiful  in  a  group  or  as  a  single  spe¬ 
cimen.  It  is  a  slow  grower,  however, 
when  young,  and  rather  difficult  to 
transplant  without  a  serious  check.  The 
best  evergreens  for  general  planting, 
where  the  choice  of  varieties  is  limited, 
are  the  old  standards,  Norway  and  Ori¬ 
ental  spruces,  American  and  Siberian 
arbor  vitaes,  and  the  Scotch  and  White 
pines,  but  a  few  hemlocks  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  when  possible,  even  if  the  rare 
spruces,  junipers  and  Retinosporas  must 
be  omitted. 

A  Grand  New  Gladiolus. — Among 
the  considerable  number  of  Gladiolus 
species  recently  introduced  to  cultiva¬ 
tion  none  exceeds  in  beauty  and  vigor 
G.  Quartinianus,  and  its  improved  va¬ 
riety,  Superbus.  It  comes  from  the 
mountains  of  Central  Africa,  and  is  yet 
very  sparingly  offered  in  commerce.  A 
corm  received  last  January  was  planted 
in  an  eight-inch  pot,  under  glass,  and 
has  just  finished  blooming.  It  threw 
three  bloom  spikes,  each  nearly  six  feet 
high,  clothed  with  very  handsome  blu¬ 
ish-green  foliage.  The  flowers  averaged 
nine  to  each  spike,  and  were  somewhat 
hooded  in  form,  bright  yellow,  feathered 
with  scarlet  and  of  large  size.  The  col¬ 
oring  is  clear  and  brilliant,  and  the 
whole  plant  presents  a  most  stately  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  too  late  in  blooming  and 
maturing  its  corms  to  be  grown  in  the 
garden,  but  hybridization  with  other 
early-blooming  species  and  varieties  of 
a  similar  character  may  preserve  its 
main  characteristics,  while  shortening 
its  growing  season.  Efforts  of  this  kind 
are  quite  certain  to  be  made,  as  the  spe¬ 
cies  is  attracting  much  attention.  Most 
of  the  new  species  that  are  being  found 
during  the  African  explorations  now  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  by  various  governments 
are  too  weak  in  constitution  to  be  of 
value  in  temperate  climates,  and  many 
of  them  are  almost  devoid  of  beauty  as 
garden  plants,  but  in  G.  Quartinianus 
superbus  we  have  a  novelty  well  worth 
growing. 

Good  New  Begonias. — Several  new 
flowering  Begonias  of  great  beauty  and 
usefulness  have  lately  been  dissemi¬ 
nated,  and  are  proving  useful  additions 
to  the  window  garden.  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  is  the  result  of  crossing  B. 
Socotrana  with  B.  Dregei,  both  semi- 
tuberous  species.  The  unexpected  result 
is  a  most  lovely  free-flowermg  plant 
with  fibrous  roots,  but  requiring  a  short 
season  of  rest,  like  its  tuberous  parents. 
A  well-grown  plant  is  a  striking  object — 
the  shining  leaves  are  literally  buried  in 
masses  of  large,  bright  pink  flowers.  A 
new  snow-white  sport  of  Gloire  de  Lor¬ 
raine,  named  Caledonia,  is  being  propa¬ 
gated,  but  has  not  yet  been  put  on  the 


market.  Gloire  de  Lorraine  blooms  well 
in  the  window,  but  should  be  shaded 
from  the  sun  in  Summer  and  be  allowed 
partially  to  dry  up  during  the  Autumn 
months.  It  will  then  start  vigorously 
and  flower  well  if  taken  into  a  warm  and 
well-lighted  room,  and  given  plenty  of 
water.  B.  gracilis  is  also  somewhat  tu¬ 
berous  in  character,  with  slightly  hairy 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  pink,  but  of  a 
lighter  shade.  It  makes  a  beautiful 
Summer-flowering  plant,  and  often 
blooms  well  in  early  Winter,  but  re¬ 
quires  a  distinct  season  of  rest.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  little  bulbils  are  borne  at  the 
base  of  the  leaves,  which  can  be  sown 
like  seeds,  and  the  plants  thus  increased. 
B.  gracilis  is  not  really  new,  as  it  was 
cultivated  as  early  as  1829,  but  it  comes 
as  a  novelty  to  most  growers.  Begonia 
Erfordii  is  very  free-flowering,  being 
covered  with  rose-carmine  blooms.  It  is 
most  useful  as  a  bedding  variety,  but 
blooms  well  in  the  house.  It  is  a  hybrid 
between  B.  Schmidtii  and  B.  semper- 
florens,  the  latter  popularly  known  as 
the  Vernon  Begonia.  B.  Erfordii  does 
not  produce  seeds,  and  the  stock  is  kept 
up  by  hybridizing  the  parent  species  to¬ 
gether  every  year,  B.  Schmidtii  being 
grown  for  the  sole  purpose,  as  it  is  not 
an  attractive  species.  These  Begonias 
like  a  light,  porous  soil,  composed  of 
sand,  old  fine  manure  and  leaf  mold  in 
about  equal  parts.  Plenty  of  water  is 
needed  when  they  are  growing  freely, 
but  the  pots  must  have  very  free  drain¬ 
age.  _  w.  v.  F. 

ABOUT  TWIN  FRUITS. 

There  is  nothing  so  very  wonderful 
about  twin  fruits,  when  we  consider  the 


their  bases.  This  is  the  case  represented 
in  Fig.  310.  A  Newtown  apple  nas  been 
sent  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  which  is  a  very 
clear  case  of  this  kind.  Some  varieties 
are  more  given  to  producing  these  curi¬ 
osities  than  others,  of  which  Ben  Davis 
and  Newtown  are  prominent  examples. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


THE  BANANA  APPLE. 

So  many  new  fruits  are  being  brought 
before  the  public  for  attention  that  we 
may  be  wary  of  even  testing  all  of  them. 
Although  there  is  yet  room  for  many 
good  ones,  we  have  no  place  for  any  that 
do  not  have  points  of  marked  superior¬ 
ity.  The  Banana  apple  has  now  been 
tested  long  enough  to  prove  that  it  is 
worthy  of  a  place  on  the  list  of  varie¬ 
ties  for  home  use  and  possibly  for  mar¬ 
ket.  It  originated  in  Indiana,  and  has 
been  tested  mostly  in  the  Central  States, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  general  adap¬ 
tation  over  the  main  apple-growing  re¬ 
gions.  The  tree  has  a  good  habit  of 
growth  and  is  said  to  bear  well.  The 
fruit  is  of  medium  size;  is  nearly  round 
in  shape,  being  of  almost  equal  diam¬ 
eters;  the  surface  is  very  smooth,  glossy 
and  waxy,  and  the  color  is  rich  yellow 
well  shaded  with  a  crimson  blushing  on 
the  sunny  side;  the  flesh  is  fine-grained 
and  firm  until  full  maturity,  when  it  be¬ 
comes  tender  and  melting.  In  flavor  it 
is  sub-acid  and  about  equal  to  the  best, 
although  I  think  Grimes  and  a  few  more 
are  a  little  superior.  It  is  much  like  the 
Golding,  formerly  known  as  American 
Golden  Pippin,  etc.,  but  its  size  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  larger.  In  season  it  is  a  late  Fall  or 
early  Winter  apple  in  the  Central  States. 


M||  10  FOR  GRINDING 

1*1 1  LLO  Feed  or  Meal, 

or  anything  you  have  to  grind.  Before 
purchasing  a  mill  for  any  purpose, 
write  us  for  descriptive  cata- 
We  can  give  you  valuable 
on  anything  you  wish 
mill.  Full  line  of  Flour 
Mill  Machinery,  French 
Burr  and  Attrition  Mills, 
Corn  Sbellers.  etc. 

SPROUT,  WALDRON  &  CO.,  Box  13,  Muncy.  Pa. 


THOMP 

CRASS 

Sows  all  clovers  an  dany  other 
grass,  no  matter  how  cJ 


y  oim 
baffy 


Special  Hopper  for 
wheat,  oats,  etc. 

Weighs  only  40 
LASTS  IN¬ 
DEFINITELY. 


SON’S 

SEEDER 

Sows  20  to  40  acres  a  day. 
Beats  the  wind  and  wet. 

Don’t  buy  a  seeder  until 
you  send  for  our  free  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue. 

O.E.Thompson  &  Sons,  Ypa","  hi"’ 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 


Oldoitt  anil  Boat  Grinding  Mill  Made 

Will  crush  and  grind  corn 
and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  builtstrong.wellmadeof 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,  4,  8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

TIIOS.  ROBERTS, 
Iloi  92,  Springfield,  O. 


200  BU.  A  DAY 

with  this  OTIS  BALL  BEARING  No.  2  MILL 

^Grinds  ear  coni  and  other  grain,  fine  or  coarse. 
jtirlmlH  l'u*ter  than  any  other  2-horse  mill 
made,  because  burrs  are  26K  in*  1°  diameter, 
•of  Improved  nhapc  to  draw  the  grain 
-down  into  them.  I>uH»  cuider  a a  it  runs 
Jon  a  series  of  1  in.  ball  bearings.  This  is  the 
dlargcftt  2-horse  mill  made,  but  onr  prices  are 
low  because  we  have  no  agents.  We  sell  it  with  a  binding 
guarantee  to  grind  twice  as  much  as  most  others  and  more 
than  any  other  2-norse  mill  made  of  any  size  burrs  or  any  con¬ 
struction.  TRY  IT.  If  it  don’t  do  as  we  say  return  it  at  our  ex- 


That’s  Not  a  Snare 

to  hurt  stock.  It’8l*age  Fence  to  hold  them. 

L.  B.  ROBERTSON,  Receiver, 


TWIN  NEWTOWN  PIPPIN  APPLES.  Fig.  310. 


curiosities  of  the  same  kind  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  world.  They  are  of  the  same  or¬ 
der  as  double-headed  calves,  pigs,  chick¬ 
ens,  etc.  Among  animals  they  are  far 
less  frequently  found  than  among  fruits 
and  flowers.  Twin  animals  in  the  ordi¬ 


Those  who  admire  a  yellow  apple  will 
like  this  one,  for  it  is  about  as  hand¬ 
some  as  one  of  that  color  ever  gets.  For 
the  general  market,  where  red  apples 
are  mostly  in  demand,  it  would  not  be 
so  desirable.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


nary  sense  are  perfect  individuals,  but 
such  monstrosities  as  those  having  dou¬ 
ble  heads  are  quite  different,  and  are 
rarely  able  to  live  much  beyond  their 
birth.  Twins  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
are  of  the  same  physiological  order  as 
double-headed  animals.  Anyone  who 
has  closely  examined  the  flowers  of  al¬ 
most  any  of  our  fruits,  whether  they 
have  been  students  of  scientific  botany 
or  not,  have  noticed  that  there  is  in  the 


The  Carman  Grape.— I  have  had  it  in 
bearing  three  years.  The  growth  of  vine 
is  perfect  and  hardy,  productive,  giving  fine 
large  compact  clusters  with  medium-sized 
berry,  ripening  with  the  Concord  at  lati¬ 
tude  43.  The  quality  is  inferior  to  the  Con¬ 
cord  or  Worden.  I  bagged  several  clusters 
about  the  middle  of  September  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes.  October  1  I  found  them 
nearly  all  rotten.  I  think  the  cause  was 
from  cracking;  the  bunches  were  too  com¬ 
pact  to  keep  long  after  they  were  ripe. 
One  vine  of  it  is  enough  for  me. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  chas.  mills. 


PAGE  WOVEN  W  IRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADUIAX,  MICH. 


9  CORDS  IN  IQ  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWS 
TREKS. 


*T  ONE  MAS,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It  saw* 
down  trees.  Foldslikeapocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  sawMORB 
timber  with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
EASIER.  176,000  in  use.  Send  for  FREE  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS  and  testimonials 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Address 
roUHNe  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.. 

55-57-50  No.  Jefferson  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


B6JM  Before  Buying  a  Mew 

Harness 

you  will  insure  the  best  re¬ 
sults  in  quality  and  price  by 
4  cents  in  stamps  for 
catalogue  of  100 
ngle  and  Double 
Leather  Harness. 

direct  to  the  consumer 
at  wholesale  prices. 

THE  KING  HARNESS  CD..  Mfra.. 
S12  Caurth  $t.,  OWEGO,  N.T. 


center  of  each  flower  a  small  spike,  or 
sometimes  five  of  them.  These  are  the 
pistils,  and  at  their  base  is  a  little  sack 
or  ovary  which  is  the  part  that  encir¬ 
cles  the  seed  or  seeds.  In  case  of  the 
peach  there  is  but  one  pistil,  one  ovary 
and  one  seed;  although  there  are  some¬ 
times  two  germs,  and  two  little  trees 
will  come  from  them.  In  case  of  the 
apple,  pear  and  quince  there  are  five  pis¬ 
tils,  which  meet  at  the  bottom,  forming 
a  five-celled  ovary.  This  is  the  core  of 
the  apple,  pear  or  quince.  Sometimes 
there  are  two  sets  of  these  organs  in  one 
flower,  and  in  such  a  case,  if  it  comes 
to  perfection,  there  will  be  what  we  call 
a  twin  fruit.  It  may  be  that  the  double 
formation  will  extend  to  the  stem,  there 
being  a  widened  calyx  and  a  double  core, 
with  a  flattened  stem;  or,  there  may  be 
two  separate  calyxes  an  inch  or  more 
apart  and  the  two  cores  joined  only  at 
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INCHES  TER 

REPEATING  SHOT  GUNS 

are  cheap  in  price,  but  in  price  only.  “  Take  Down  ” 
guns  list  at  $27.00  and  Solid  Frame  guns  at  $25.00,  but 
they  will  outshoot  and  outlast  the  highest  priced 
double  barreled  guns,  and  they  are  as  safe,  reliable 
and  handy  besides.  Winchester  Shot  Guns  are  made 
of  the  very  best  materials  that  can  be  procured,  a 
thoroughly  modern  system  of  manufacture  permitting 
them  to  be  sold  at  buyable  prices.  &  &  f* 

FREE — Send  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  for  164  page  illustrated  catalogue.  -x 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  Ct.  J 
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HOPE  FARM  MOTES. 

Bracing  Up. — For  some  reason  there 
has  been  a  great  flood  of  personal  letters 
lately  from  unknown  friends  who  offer 
advice,  sympathy  or  suggestion.  I  am 
always  glad  to  get  such  letters,  and  very 
likely  some  of  them  will  prove  useful  to 
others.  One  good  friend  sends  this  lit¬ 
tle  note: 

Our  Hope  Farm  farmer  seems  to  have 
been  rather  downhearted  lately.  To  com¬ 
fort  him  a  little  I  enclose  a  few  verses 
from  J.  W.  Riley  that  seem  to  apply  to 
his  case.  I  am  afraid  Aunt  Jennie  is  re¬ 
sponsible  in  a  measure  for  some  of  his 
melancholy  thoughts,  not  that  I  mean  to 
cast  any  slur  on  her  cooking.  I  want  to 
call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  Is  not 
a  good  plan  to  sit  on  the  fence;  first,  be¬ 
cause  It  is  bad  for  the  fence,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  our  farmer  is  not  a  lightweight  in 
one  sense  of  the  word,  whatever  he  may 
be  in  the  other,  and  secondly,  it  is  a  poor 
plan  for  anyone  to  sit  on  the  fence;  better 
go  to  work  instead  of  worrying  over  things 
that  have  to  be  done.  Worrying  only 
magnifies  them. 

Now,  I  had  no  idea  that  1  was  getting 
downhearted.  Why,  I  have  a  perfect 
army  of  things  to  be  up-hearted  about. 
It  would  take  me  an  hour  to  tell  over 
the  things  I  wouldn’t  let  go  of  if  I  could 
help  it.  Got  everything  I  want,  eh? 
Well,  hardly — but  probably  more  than  I 
deserve.  As  for  sitting  on  a  fence — we 
seldom  do  that  at  Hope  Farm.  We  have 
few  fences  left.  I  sat  on  an  old  stone 
wall.  It’s  enough  to  make  anyone  grieve 
to  see  one  of  those  sprawling  old  things 
spreading  out  like  a  weed-trap.  The 
day  I  sat  there  was  bunday — you 
wouldn’t  catch  me  sitting  down  watch¬ 
ing  undone  things  on  a  working  day!  1 
regret  to  say  though  that  undone  things 
are  not  rare  at  Hope  Farm. 

Poetic  Stimulants. — The  little  poem 
our  friend  refers  to  follows: 

WET  WEATHER  TALK. 

It  ain’t  no  use  to  grumble  and  complain; 

It's  jest  as  cheap  and  easy  to  rejoice; 
When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends 
rain, 

W’y  rain’s  my  choice. 

Men  giner’ly,  to  all  intents— 

Although  they’re  ap’  to  grumble  some— 
Puts  most  their  trust  in  Providence, 

And  takes  things  as  they  come; 

That  is,  the  commonality 

Of  men  that’s  lived  as  long  as  me. 

Has  watched  the  world  enough  to  learn 
They’re  not  the  boss  of  the  concern. 

With  some,  of  course,  it’s  different— 

I’ve  seed  young  men  that  knowed  it  all, 
And  didn’t  like  the  way  things  went 
On  this  terrestrial  ball! 

But,  all  the  same,  the  rain  some  way 
Rained  jest  as  hard  on  picnic-day; 

Er  when  they  really  wanted  it. 

It  maybe  wouldn’t  rain  a  bit! 

In  this  existence,  dry  and  wet 
Will  overtake  the  best  of  men— 

Some  little  skift  o’  clouds’ll  shet 
The  sun  off  now  and  then; 

But  maybe,  while  you’re  wonderin’  who 
You’ve  fool-like,  lent  your  umbrell’  to, 
And  want  it— out’ll  pop  the  sun. 

And  you’ll  be  glad  you  ain’t  got  none! 

It  aggervates  the  farmers,  too, 

They’s  too  much  wet,  er  too  much  sun, 
Er  work,  er  waiting  round  to  do 
Before  the  plo win’s  done; 

And  maybe,  like  as  not,  the  wheat. 

Jest  as  it’s  lookin’  hard  to  beat. 

Will  ketch  the  storm— and  jest  about 
The  time  the  corn’s  a-jintin’  out! 

These  here  cy-clones  a-fooltn’  round— 

And  back’ard  crops— and  wind  and  rain. 
And  yit  the  corn  that’s  wallered  down 
May  elbow  up  again! 

They  ain’t  no  sense,  as  I  kin  see, 

In  mortals,  sich  as  you  and  me, 

A-faultin’  Nature’s  wise  intents. 

And  lockin’  horns  with  Providence! 

It  ain’t  no  use  to  grumble  and  complain; 

It’s  jest  as  cheap  and  easy  to  rejoice: 
When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends 
rain, 

W’y,  rain’s  my  choice. 

That’s  right!  Mr.  Riley  didn’t  write 
that  poem  on  a  stony  hillside  farm  in 
New  Jersey  with  Winter  coming  on  and 
work  behind.  He  didn’t  at  the  time  feel 
keenly  that  the  crop  he  banked  on  had 
gone  nearer  bankruptcy  than  bank;  that 
he  had  more  flesh  than  he  ought  to  have 
and  that  the  springs  in  his  joints  were 
perceptibly  losing  their  bounce!  No 
doubt  he  had  greater  troubles  than  these 
of  his  own,  but  had  he  been  sitting  on 


my  stone  wall  that  day,  I’ll  guarantee 
the  missing  half  of  our  potato  crop  that 
he  wouldn’t  have  written  just  that  sort 
of  poetry!  At  the  same  time  ne  is  just 
exactly  right,  and  I  am  always  thank¬ 
ful  that  such  men  can  put  the  thought 
before  us  so  it  will  stick  in  mind.  I  am 
not  a  poet  myself  and  don’t  know  much 
about  their  ways  and  methods,  but  my 
impression  is  that  they  write  their 
verses  for  depressed  and  sorrowful  peo¬ 
ple  when  they  themselves  are  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  good-natured. 

Waves  of  Life. — I  am  thankful  that 
worry  doesn’t  stick.  The  mind  is  slip¬ 
pery — if  I  may  put  it  that  way — and  it 
is  easy  to  pull  off  one  impression  and 
paste  on  another.  Take  the  hours  be¬ 
tween  waking  and  sleeping,  and  see 
what  varied  thoughts  and  passions 
sweep  through  us,  and  for  the  time  con¬ 
trol.  Anger,  sorrow,  joy,  fear,  uoubt — 
all  come  and  go  like  unseen  fingers 
sweeping  over  the  harp  of  our  being.  I 
regret  to  say  that  they  make  more  jan¬ 
gles  than  tunes,  but  1  am  glad  that  the 
evn  does  not  stick  harder.  Yes,  these 
gray  days  are  often  dull  and  gloomy  on 
the  farm.  That’s  all  the  more  reason 
way  we  older  folks  should  bury  our  sor¬ 
row  and  get  as  close  as  we  can  to  the 
hopes  and  pleasures  of  the  little  folks. 
Why  are  the  little  ones  gay  and  happy 
in  the  very  surroundings  that  fill  us  with 
gloom?  Think  out  the  answer  to  that, 
and  profit  by  it. 

Tools  in  Winter.— The  following  note 
is  helpful  to  me: 

I  have  just  read  in  Hope  Farm  Notes  of 
the  means  you  were  employing  to  save  the 
farm  tools  from  the  destructive  influences 
of  dampness.  Please  let  me  make  a  sug¬ 
gestion.  Don’t  use  any  more  tallow.  Get 
a  supply  of  black  machine  oil,  and  a  suit¬ 
able  paint  brush,  and  paint  the  steel  and 
iron  parts  you  wish  to  protect  with  that 
oil.  For  nearly  30  years  it  has  been  in  use 
here  at  Fairmount,  and  when  the  Fair- 
mount  plow,  or  spade,  or  hoe,  or  tree- 
digger  blade  comes  from  the  field,  the  first 
duty  of  its  user  is  to  wipe  it  clean  and  dry 
and  apply  a  coat  of  black  oil  with  the 
brush.  A  plow  once  coated  can  be  left  to 
stand  (under  shelter,  of  course),  for  years, 
and  when  needed  for  use  is  always  ready 
without  any  preparatory  cleaning,  as  it 
does  not  allow  any  rust  to  form,  and  does 
not  itself  become  hard  or  sticky.  We  have 
to  have  the  best  of  tools  to  work  well  in 
our  soil,  and  the  black  oil  can  be  relied 
on  to  keep  them  in  the  best  condition. 

Iowa.  w.  H.  LEWIS. 

Both  farm  tools  and  humans  are  in¬ 
jured  about  as  much  during  their  hours 
of  idleness  as  during  their  hours  of 
work.  Rust  is  worse  than  rubbing.  Tal¬ 
low  has  served  us  well  but  if  the  black 
oil  is  better  I  want  it.  Who  will  now 
suggest  some  moral  oil  to  smear  over 
men  when  they  are  set  free  from  the 
useful  bondage  of  work? 

The  Open  Fall— All  through  the 
North  the  season  has  been  remarkably 
open.  Friends  in  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  send 
me  this  note,  dated  November  10: 

We  can  beat  the  Hope  Farm  farmers. 
We  had  boiled  corn  from  our  garden  on 
October  28,  and  later  corn  fritters  from 
corn  ripe  then  and  to-day  we  again  had 
corn  fritters  from  corn  picked  yesterday 
from  the  garden,  and  are  still  using  to¬ 
matoes  and  lettuce.  Last  of  October 
picked  a  few  raspberries.  Nasturtiums  and 
geraniums  are  in  flower,  and  some  Co¬ 
leus  are  still  untouched  by  the  frost.  The 
Hope  Farmers  need  not  think  they  are 
the  only  ones  who  have  fresh  vegetables 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  I  think  prob¬ 
ably  we  may  have  fresh  peas  by  Christ¬ 
mas,  as  the  vines  are  in  blossom. 

With  us,  Cannas  and  potatoes  grew 
until  November  16.  The  cold  wave  which 
struck  us  then  was  the  edge  of  the  hard 
blizzard  which  swept  from  the  West. 
The  Crimson  clover  and  Winter  oats  are, 
of  course,  unhurt.  Those  of  our  folks 
who  believe  in  signs  say  we  are  to  have 
a  mild  Winter,  since  the  corn  husks  are 
light  and  there  are  few  nuts.  We  can 
stand  that  easily. 

Dull  Ears. — I  have  the  following  note 
from  a  reader  in  Connecticut: 

Where  can  you  have  learned  to  under¬ 
stand  so  perfectly  the  feelings  of  the  deaf? 
I  have  been  one  of  those  unfortunates  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
never  in  all  that  time  have  I  found  any¬ 


one  express  so  much  sympathy  as  you  did 
in  Hope  Farm  Notes  a  few  months  ago. 
The  treatment  for  this  affliction  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  later  R.  N.-Y.  was  very  fa¬ 
miliar  20  years  ago,  but  was  never  of  any 
benefit,  and  for  a  score  of  years  I  have 
tried  no  remedies  of  any  kind,  feeling  that 
they  were  useless,  and  I  must  face  the  sad 
fact  that  never  again  should  I  hear  the 
natural  voices  of  loved  ones  or  the  sweet 
sounds  of  Nature. 

I  try  never  to  talk  positively  about  a 
thing  unless  I  have  observed  or  experi¬ 
enced  it  personally.  There  are  few  peo¬ 
ple  who  realize  what  an  awful  affliction 
deafness  is.  Who  with  perfect  ears  can 
imagine  what  it  must  be  to  go  through 
life  never  hearing  the  familiar  sounds  of 
Nature?  I  have  read  of  men  who  passed 
days  and  months  around  the  so-called 
lonely  camp-fire,  but  they  are  really  less 
alone  than  the  deaf  man  among  strang¬ 
ers  or  careless  friends.  The  discourage¬ 
ment  and  brooding  desperation  that 
fight  their  way  into  the  mind  of  the 
deaf,  in  spite  of  the  happiest  disposi¬ 
tions,  are  almost  beyond  belief.  I  re¬ 
gret  to  say  that  deafness  seems  to  be 
increasing.  My  friend  the  aurist,  one  of 
the  most  skillful  men  in  the  country, 
does  not  offer  much  hope  that  artificial 
devices  will  ever  do  as  much  for  the  ears 
as  glasses  have  for  the  eyes.  He  hopes 
for  devices  that  will  throw  light  into  the 
inner  ear,  so  that  they  can  get  in  with 
their  instruments  and  possibly  separate 
tne  little  bones  which  knock  out  the 
sound  signals. 

Crop  Notes. — We  were  much  pleased 
when  buyers  came  running  after  the 
cabbage.  One  man  bought  5,000  heads, 
another  1,000,  and  so  on.  The  hard 
freeze  of  November  16  gave  us  a  scare. 
Cabbage  is  a  new  crop  with  us,  and  I 
did  not  know  just  how  much  cold  it 
could  stand.  It  looked  tough  enough 
alter  the  frost,  but  the  weather  con¬ 
tinued  cold  with,  finally,  a  cold  rain. 
That  took  the  frost  out  slowly  and  left 
the  cabbage  in  good  condition.  Perhaps 
there  was  no  danger  anyway,  but  we  al¬ 
ways  see  lions  in  the  pathway  of  the 
first  baby  or  the  first  crop  that  never 

appear  again . I  saw  some 

friends  last  week  who  live  in  a  crowded 
city  fiat  where  they  are  not  permitted  to 
boil  cabbage  because  “it  makes  such  a 
smell’’!  We  are  thankful  that  we  have 
at  least  nose  room  at  Hope  Farm.  .  . 
.  We  are  pulling  the  turnips  and  beets 
and  storing  them  in  what  was  evident¬ 
ly  an  old  root  cellar.  It  will  be  thatched 
with  poles  and  corn  fodder.  Yellow  tur¬ 
nips  have  a  fair  sale,  at  30  cents  a 
bushel.  Whenever  the  potato  crop  is 
short  there  is  an  extra  demand  for  yel¬ 
low  turnips.  .  .  .  For  some  strange 
reason  part  of  the  Rural  Blush  potatoes 
this  year  were  soggy  and  poor  enough. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  it,  but 
there  was  some  complaint.  If  this  va¬ 
riety  is  to  lose  its  high  quality  I  do  not 
want  it  longer,  for  it  has  little  else  to 
recommend  it.  .  .  The  oats,  rye  ann 
Crimson  clover  still  give  fair  pasture, 
though  the  oats  evidently  do  not  feel 
well.  h.  w.  c. 


BODY-RESTORER 

Food  is  the  body-restorer. 
In  health,  you  want  nothing 
but  food;  and  your  baby  wants 
nothing  but  food.  But,  when 
not  quite  well,  you  want  to  get 
back  to  where  food  is  enough. 

One  of  the  most  delicate 
foods,  in  the  world,  is  Scott’s 
emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil. 
When  usual  food  is  a  burden, 
it  feeds  you  enough  to  restore 
your  stomach;  baby  the  same. 

The  body-builder  is  food; 
the  body-restorer  is  Scott’s 
emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil. 

We’ll  send  you  a  little  to  try  if  you  like. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York. 


BALL  BAND  wool  and 
rubber  boots  are  a  sure 
protection  against  cold 
and  wet.  They  are  made 
to  suit  all  kinds  of  service 
and  every  climate.  The 
Ball  Band  trade  mark  is 
the  guarantee  of  quality. 
Look  for  the  red  ball  on 
every  boot.  We  are  the 
sole  makers  of  the  All-knit 
wool  boot — others 
are  imitations. 


Nothing  but  the  best 
quality  of  rubber  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of 
the  Ball  Band  rubber 
goods.  Their  quality 
has  made  their  success. 
Not  made  by  the  Trust. 

Insist  on  getting  the  Ball 
Band  goods  from  your 
dealer  and  take  no  other. 
Made  by 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN 
MFG.  CO., 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 
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PREMIUMS 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 


Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


INCUBATORS 

From  SB5.00  Up. 
BROODERS  FROM  $3.80  UP. 

Free  Catalogue. 

L.  A.  BANTA,  Llgonier,  Ind. 


PINELAND 

INCUBATORS  Don’t  (orgetthe name 

have  the  mostBcieutitic  system  ot  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  the  most  sensitive  ami  sim¬ 
ple  regulator  ever  introduced.  The  Pin©- 
land  Brooderlsnotequaledbvanyother, 

Get  our  free  catalog,  judge  for  yourself, 

Pineland  Incubator <&  Brooder  Co.,Boi  P  Jamesburg,  HJ. 


VICTOR 

INCUBATORS 

are  made  in  many  sizes  to  meet 
every  want.  Reliable,  s  i  rap  1  e , 
self-regulating.  Circular  free; 
catalogue  6  cents. 

<1K0.  KHTKL  CO.,  Quincy,  111. 


for  $12.00 

in  construction 
Hatches  every  f 
rite  for  catalogue  t< 
H.  STAHL,  Quincy, 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

80  Days  Trial  on 

NONESUCH 

Selfregnlating.  Automatic  egg  1 
tray.  Perfect  ventilation.  Price’ 

S 10  and  up.  Fully  guaranteed!^,  for  catalog. 

FOREST  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Forest,  Ohio. 


Incubators 
and  Brooders. 


SELF-REGULATING 

Welnive  a  perfect  system  of  regulating 
temperature  and  moisture. 

MM  Dll  I  A  INCUBATORS 
IT1AITII_L,A  „n<l  HR  ODDER  8 

are  guaranteed.  Your  money  back  if 
you  wantit.  Send  2c  stamp  forcatalog 

MARILLA  INCUBATOR  CO..  Box  45  Rose  Hill.N.Y. 


IT  COST  US 


$4,000 E 


Address  Dearest  office. 

Boston,  Maw. 


cZu’t5o 

We  have  spent  $4,000  on  our  new  book 
“How  to  Make  Money  with  Poultry  am 
Incubators.”  It  tell  a  it  all.  Leadiug  poultrj 
men  have  written  special  articles  for  it.  121 
pages,  8x1 1  In.  Illustrated.  It’s  as  good  ai 

Cyphers  incubator 

— and  it’s  the  best.  Out  hatch  any  othef 
machine.  16  page  circular  free-  Send  15  ct& 
in  stamps  for  $4,000  book  N<\  101 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Waylaud,  N.  V.  Chicago,  XU. 


INCUBATORS  tueFARIM 


must  be  simple  in  operation, 

•ure  in  results.  Th  it '8  the 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR. 

anybody  can  run  it,  became  it 
runsitself.  Send  for  our  free 
catalog  and  see  for  yourself  how 
very  successful  it  nas  been  on 
the  farm.  It  also  describes  our 
Common  Sense  Folding 
Brooder.  We  Pay  the  Frels-ht, 

SURt  MATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Clay  Center,  Nebraak* 
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“R.  M.  D.  No.  2.”  It  is  surprising  how  many  of  the 
notes  we  now  receive  contain  these  letters.  Rural 
Mail  Delivery  has  grown  like  a  young  giant.  In  some 
cases  it  met  with  opposition  at  the  start,  but  this  has 
always,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  been  overcome  by 
actual  trial.  Uncle  Sam  never  did  a  wiser  thing  in 
regulating  his  family  affairs  than  this  plan  of  carrying 
mail  free  to  the  farmer’s  door.  The  service  should  be 
extended  until  it  reaches  every  farmhouse  in  the 
land. 

* 

The  National  Grange  passed  a  resolution  which  re¬ 
quests  the  agricultural  experiment  station  writers  to 
use  less  scientific  terms  in  their  bulletins!  The  scien¬ 
tists  need  such  gentle  reminders  from  time  to  time, 
otherwise  they  might  get  the  idea  that  they  are  not 
talking  to  the  great  army  of  American  farmers,  but 
to  a  select  few  who  love  a  long  word  better  than  they 
do  what  the  word  represents.  The  best  bulletins  are 
usually  tne  simplest.  Some  of  these  jawbreakers  from 
the  stations  are  lawbreakers — that  is,  they  break  the 
law  which  declares  mat  scientific  information  should 
be  turned  loose  and  not  haltered. 

* 

The  Kansas  millers  ana  wheat  growers  know  that 
they  have  a  good  thing  in  their  hard,  flinty  wheat. 
Some  of  them  think  this  wheat  is  becoming  softer 
and  losing  its  high  flouring  qualities.  They  don’t  pur¬ 
pose  to  stand  still  and  wait  until  this  is  so  thoroughly 
demonstrated  that  their  wheat  has  lost  its  reputation, 
but  they  will  send  at  once  to  Russia  after  more  of 
the  original  seed  wheat.  The  way  both  millers  and 
farmers  take  hold  of  this  plan  speaks  well  for  Kan¬ 
sas.  The  farmers  of  that  State  seem  able  to  get  to¬ 
gether.  In  some  States  farmers  seem  to  feel  that  all 
neighbors  or  other  farmers  are  covered  with  barbs. 
Ac  least  they  seem  to  think  that  combination  would 
hurt  them! 

• 

Mr.  Cox  tells  us,  on  page  799,  how  his  high-class 
apples  are  produced.  He  also  shows  a  box  of  these 
apples.  Why  do  not  apple  growers  use  the  box  more 
for  packing  their  fruit?  The  California  growers  use 
it,  and  find  it  very  popular.  Thousands  of  people  in 
this  great  city  love  apples  and  would  gladly  eat  them 
every  day.  Their  families  are  packed  closely  into 
small  flats,  where  they  cannot  store  a  barrel  of  apples. 
It  becomes  a  nuisance  to  buy  by  the  “measure”  of  the 
corner  grocer.  If  such  people  could  buy  apples  in 
fair-sized  boxes,  and  knew  that  they  are  sure  to  get 
first-class,  uniform  fruit  every  time  they  would  keep 
a  constant  supply  on  hand.  This  would  add  im¬ 
mensely  to  the  demand  for  fine  apples.  Here  is  a 
practical  way  for  some  one  to  coin  money.  Mr.  Cox 
is  doing  it  with  success.  The  market  is  waiting  for 
others.  The  box  Mr.  Cox  uses  is  10  *4  inches  inside 
and  22  inches  long. 

* 

We  recently  met  a  farmer  who  came  to  the  city  to 
look  up  the  potato  markets.  A  number  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  club  together  each  year  and  send  one  of  their 
number  to  New  York  to  see  what  can  be  done  with 
their  crop.  They  have  together  this  year  over  5,000 
bushels  of  potatoes,  which  would  make  a  nice  lot  for 
some  enterprising  dealer  to  handle.  By  working  to¬ 
gether  in  this  way  these  farmers  are  able  to  handle 
their  crop  to  much  better  advantage  than  they  could 
if  each  one  was  trying  to  get  some  advantage  over 
the  others.  There  ought  to  be  more  of  such  business 
cooperation  among  farm  neighbors.  The  man  who 
came  to  town  this  year  said  that  it  always  paid  a 
farmer  to  follow  his  crop  to  the  city  and  see  who 
handles  it,  and  how  it  goes  through  a  dozen  hands 
before  reaching  the  real  consumer.  A  trip  to  the 


great  markets  will  give  any  farmer  a  new  idea  of 
business,  and  show  him  what  he  must  do  in  order  to 
command  attention  with  his  goods. 

* 

The  last  report  shows  17  manufacturers  of  oleo  in 
this  country — doing  business  in  eight  States.  There 
were  164  wholesale  dealers.  The  year’s  output  was 
83,139,901  pounds.  There  are  nearly  10,000,000  people 
in  the  country  directly  interested  in  the  dairy  cow. 
The  fraudulent  sale  of  oleo  hurts  each  one  of  them 
more  or  less.  Can  the  17  have  their  way  against  the 
10,000,000?  Yes,  if  the  10,000,000  sit  down  and  play 
the  harmless  game  of  petty  fault-finding.  The  17  are 
well  organized  and  well  supplied  with  money  and 
lawyers.  These  things  make  a  big  dent  on  Congress, 
while  the  single  half-hearted  protest  flattens  out  like 
a  paper  wad.  The  10,00u, 000  have  the  strength  to 
win,  but  a  good  share  of  them  have  not  even  spent 
two  cents  for  a  letter  to  their  Senator  asking  him  to 
vote  for  the  Grout  bill. 

m 

The  city  of  Brooklyn  obtains  a  good  share  of  its 
water  from  driven  wells  which  are  sunk  outside  of 
the  city  limits.  The  powerful  pumps  which  operate 
these  wells  suck  up  so  much  water  from  the  soil  that 
farm  crops  suffer.  Farmers  have  brought  suit  against 
the  city  for  damages,  and  after  fighting  one  case  from 
court  to  court  the  farmer  has  received  a  judgment  for 
$6,000.  The  farmer  raised  celery,  cabbage  and  water 
cress,  all  of  which  love  moist  ground.  Other  suits  are 
likely  to  follow,  probably  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  water  in  the  soil  is  the  most 
important  thing  the  farmer  can  have  there.  If  the 
soil  be  sucked  dry  his  manure  and  cultivation  will  go 
for  nothing.  The  law  gives  him  damages  if  a  neigh¬ 
bor  stops  necessary  water  from  running  on  his  land. 
Of  course  he  is  damaged  if  the  still  more  necessary 
water  is  sucked  out  of  it. 

* 

We  have  a  large  personal  correspondence  wilh  R. 
N.-Y.  subscribers.  They  ask  many  personal  questions, 
and  seek  personal  advice  which  we  always  try  to  se¬ 
cure  for  them.  The  character  of  this  correspondence 
has  convinced  us  that  R.  N.-Y.  readers  are  for  the 
most  part  intelligent  and  quick-minded  people,  who 
do  not  need  to  have  an  explanation  tacked  on  to  an 
axiom.  We  find  that  a  suggestion  or  bit  of  serious 
advice  is  usually  taken  at  once  by  a  large  number  of 
readers.  For  example,  here  is  a  note  from  Secretary 
F.  D.  Coburn,  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture: 

In  passing  it  is  due  that  I  tell  you  this:  You  made  a 
pleasant  little  editorial  notice  of  our  quarterly  report 
devoted  to  “Forage  and  Fodders,”  stating  at  its  close 
that  the  pamphlet  could  be  had  by  sending  the  postage. 
In  all  my  experiences  as  a  business  man,  a  publisher  or 
an  official,  I  have  never  had  a  notice  of  any  sort,  paid 
advertising  or  otherwise,  which  brought  so  many  in¬ 
quiries  as  this  one  of  yours  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  They 
seemed  to  come  from  everywhere,  and  from  the  very 
highest  class  of  people.  It  was  a  great  revelation  to  me, 
and  so  far  as  results  were  concerned,  it  surpassed  any 
other  half-dozen  papers  that  ever  made  a  notice  of  any¬ 
thing  of  ours. 

We  could  give  much  more  testimony  in  the  same 
line.  We  attribute  this  feeling  among  readers  to  the 
fact  that  people  who  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  are,  as  a  rule, 
business  farmers  or  country  people.  They  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  what  we  say,  and  understand  that  we  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  attempting  to  practice  deception. 
That  is  one  reason  why  we  waste  no  space  in  telling 
what  we  are  going  to  do,  or  how  much  better  our 
paper  is  than  any  other.  We  prefer  the  evidence  of 
things  seen.  Our  readers  know  from  the  past  that  in 
the  future  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  sure  to  give  them  more 
than  their  money’s  worth,  or  give  their  money  back  if 
they  demand  it. 

* 

From  such  a  formidable  name — Ossip  Gabrilowitsch 
— one  might  expect  to  see  a  wild-eyed,  ferocious  indi¬ 
vidual,  with  hair  standing  in  all  directions,  and  an 
extensive  awning  on  his  upper  lip;  but  he  is  a  fair¬ 
faced  young  man,  with  plain  manner  and  no  eccen¬ 
tricities.  He  makes  the  piano  say  things.  Composers 
like  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Wagner  and  Liszt  had  un¬ 
speakable  thoughts,  which  they  tried  to  write  in  that 
strange  language  of  musical  notes.  By  practice  any¬ 
one  can  play  this  music  mechanically,  but  it  is  the 
rudest  burlesque,  ana  makes  the  listener  weary,  un¬ 
less  the  deep  thought  of  the  writer  is  expressed.  But 
some  one  comes  along  who  has  gone  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  studied  and  grasped  the  writer’s  idea.  He  inter¬ 
prets  these  things  so  clearly  that  one  who  knows 
nothing  about  music  except  that  of  Nature,  and  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  with  plow  handles,  stoneboats, 
lumber  wagons  and  mules,  knew  just  what  the  player 
was  getting  at,  saw  the  Summer  sunset,  red  and  gold¬ 
en,  fading  into  gray  and  dusk  and  darkness;  heard 
the  howling  Winter  storm;  the  thunder  and  its  echo 
and  re-echo  through  the  valley;  the  wind  in  the  pine 
tree  by  his  window  at  night,  when  the  Autumn  rains 


come;  the  brook  flowing  through  the  wooded  gorge, 
with  a  bird  stopping  a  moment  to  drink  and  then 
starting  up  with  a  chirp;  and  others  of  Nature’s  beau¬ 
tiful  whispered  secrets.  But  there  is  a  stern  and  prac¬ 
tical,  as  well  as  a  sentimental  side  to  all  this — the 
careful  work  several  hours  a  day  for  years.  Some 
people  would  call  it  drudgery,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  most  of  what  we  call  genius  and  greatness 
is  deeply  rooted  in  hard  work.  “If  any  man  will  do,” 
he  may  know,  and  tell  others.  After  all,  the  nearer 
the  musician,  orator  or  writer  can  get  to  nature,  the 
greater  will  be  his  power  over  mankind.  The  uni¬ 
versal  language  is  made  up  of  natural  things. 

• 

Farming  with  a  typewriter  is  one  of  the  advertising 
features  adopted  by  a  western  railroad.  The  railroad 
sends  an  expert  stenographer  to  visit  individual  farm¬ 
ers  in  Oklahoma  and  other  newly-settled  sections.  He 
drives  around  with  a  typewriting  machine  and  supply 
of  stationery,  and  writes  letters  at  the  dictation  of  the 
farmers,  addressed  to  eastern  friends.  He  interviews 
the  owner  or  renter  of  each  quarter  section  on  his 
route,  describes  conditions  just  as  they  are,  tells  about 
the  crops  and  stock,  and  winds  up  with  iniormation 
about  the  family.  Many  a  farmer  who  never  feels 
ready  to  sit  down  and  write  a  long  descriptive  letter 
to  his  old  friends  will  dictate  a  lengthy  correspond¬ 
ence  to  the  stenographer.  Then  the  railroad  mails 
suitable  advertising  matter  to  the  persons  addressed, 
who  naturally  conclude  that  a  country  prosperous 
enough  to  warrant  a  farmer  in  dictating  his  letters 
to  a  stenographer  must  be  worth  investigating.  It  is 
an  original  and  apparently  costly  manner  of  adver¬ 
tising,  but  it  is  said  to  pay. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

Here  would  be  our  advice  to  writing  men, 

If  such  advice  were  paid  for  in  advance, 

Although  such  payments  are  made  mostly  when 
The  folks  who  offer  them  are  in  a  trance. 

Do  not  print  moonshine— leave  your  pages  dark 
And  rather  grope  about  in  inky  night 
Until  you  find  a  way  to  draw  a  spark 
Straight  from  the  source  of  never-failing  light. 

What  do  I  mean  by  moonshine?  Why,  the  sun 
Gives  us  our  only  source  of  heat  and  light, 

The  moon  reflects  his  light  when  he  has  run 
His  daily  circle  and  crawls  off  at  night, 

Reflected  light— without  the  life  and  heat 
That's  moonshine — so  are  buttered  words  when  thrown 
Out  of  another’s  say  so  by  some  cheat 
Who  undertakes  to  palm  them  as  his  own. 

Don’t  deal  in  moonshine — ye  who  write  and  print 
Go  to  headquarters— go  to  those  who  know; 

And  if  moonshiners  fail  to  take  the  hint 

Turn  them  outside  where  they  may  think  and  grow. 

Young  man,  study  your  job. 

Up-stepping  people  are  seldom  down-trodden. 

Does  the  busy  bee  use  a  buzz  saw  on  grapes  and 
peaches? 

We  ought  to  have  more  reports  about  Alfalfa  in  New 
York  State. 

The  source  for  the  goose  is  the  same  as  of  the  gander— 
viz.,  the  egg! 

What  is  the  first  requisite  of  success  in  farming?  The 
ability  to  be  happy  on  the  farm! 

God  help  the  man  who,  when  his  hair  turns  gray,  finds 
that  he  has  forgotten  how  to  play. 

There  seems  to  be  luck  in  a  filled  silo— no  one  reports 
a  farm  with  such  a  fixture  being  sold. 

A  Michigan  friend  says  that  thorough  boiling  in  butter¬ 
milk  will  surely  clean  an  old  paint  brush. 

Work  on  and  murmur  not,  and  life’s  bright  side  to 
you  through  years  shall  never  be  denied. 

Some  wise  men  are  so  wise  that  they  know  more  about 
the  literature  of  a  thing  than  of  the  thing  itself. 

Farmers  in  some  sections  are  disposed  to  credit  the 
short  clover-seed  crop  to  the  scarcity  of  bumblebees. 

“What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?” 
It  looks  as  though  a  county  office  would  fit  some  men. 

After  reading  the  article  on  ferrets,  page  810,  we  won¬ 
der  what  chance  a  ferret  would  have  in  a  fight  with  a 
woodchuck! 

Don’t  mulch  the  strawberries  until  the  ground  freezes 
solid.  You  mulch  to  keep  the  frost  in  the  soil— not  to 
keep  it  out. 

People  now  talk  of  erecting  a  monument  to  the 
Wealthy  apple!  Think  of  it— after  refusing  to  help  the 
originator,  Peter  M.  Gideon! 

The  horns  on  the  Dorset  sheep  become  a  nuisance  to 
the  feeder  at  times.  The  points  sometimes  project  so  far 
to  the  end  of  the  nose  that  the  sheep  cannot  get  into  the 
slatted  feed  rack. 

Progressive  farmers  in  southern  New  Jersey  are  de¬ 
manding  from  the  State  some  action  for  better  protection 
from  forest  fires,  which  have  worked  great  havoc  in  sev¬ 
eral  counties.  Timber  has  become  scarce  in  that  section; 
it  is  reported  that  eight  acres  of  60-year  timber  were 
recently  sold  near  Frieseburg  for  $1,400. 

Soon  after  the  New  York  State  Fair  we  made  some  re¬ 
marks  about  a  so-called  seed  company  said  to  be  doing 
business  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  They  are  now  advertising  for 
farmers  to  act  as  “organizers”  in  a  remarkable  scheme 
for  pooling  the  various  interests  of  the  universe!  Of 
course  we  advise  our  readers  to  let  this  seed  company 
go  to  seed.  Don’t  cultivate  it  with  a  letter  and  don’t 
fertilize  it  with  a  dollar. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Postmaster  General  Charles  Emory  Smith 
has  framed  his  estimates  to  be  submitted  to  Congress, 
and  will  ask  an  aggregate  of  about  $121,000,000  as  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  entire  service  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1902.  This  includes  an  estimate  of  $3,500,000 
for  the  rural  free  delivery  service.  By  the  close  of  this 
fiscal  year  4,300  rural  free  delivery  routes  throughout  the 
United  States  will  have  been  established,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  extension  contemplated  for  next  year  will  involve 
about  4,500  additional  routes.  The  success  of  the  service 
so  far  instituted  has  resulted  in  plans  for  a  very  general 
extension  next  year.  The  Postmaster  General,  together 
with  other  officials,  is  investigating  the  feasibility  of  put¬ 
ting  the  service  in  operation  at  every  point  throughout 
the  country  not  reached  by  the  regular  free  delivery  ser¬ 
vices  in  operation  in  the  cities . The  Appleton 

farm  machinery  factory  at  Geneva,  Ill.,  was  burned  No¬ 
vember  15;  loss  $250,000 . There  was  a  heavy 

snowfall  through  the  Middle  West,  and  as  far  east  as 
central  New  York  November  15.  At  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
30  inches  of  snow  fell,  and  railroad  traffic  was  delayed. 
In  Chautauqua  County  it  was  the  heaviest  November 

snowfall  for  24  years . Several  cases  of  yellow 

fever  are  reported  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  and  dengue  fever 

prevails  in  that  locality . An  aged  couple  named 

Klotow,  living  on  a  farm  near  Spencer,  Wisconsin,  were 
burned  to  death  in  their  house  November  15.  There  is  a 

suspicion  that  the  fire  was  of  incendiary  origin . 

The  Minnesota  State  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the 
so-called  “jag-cure”  law  is  unconstitutional  because  it 
applies  only  to  counties  of  over  50,000  population,  and  it 
is  limited  in  its  benefits  to  a  certain  number  in  each 
county,  one  per  year  to  each  10,000  of  population.  The 
law  provides  that  in  counties  of  over  50,000  population, 
indigent  inebriates,  upon  petition  signed  by  some  friend 
or  relative,  may  be  treated  at  a  private  institution  and 
the  expenses  shall  be  borne  by  the  county.  The  consent 
of  the  inebriate  must  also  be  obtained,  and  the  number 
which  may  be  treated  at  public  expense  in  any  one  year 
is  limited  to  one  for  each  10,000  population . No¬ 

vember  17,  Government  surveyors  reported  at  Galveston, 
Tex.,  the  finding  of  100  bodies  of  tornado  victims  in  a 
swamp  about  five  miles  from  the  city.  Reports  of  acute 
suffering  come  from  Galveston  and  vicinity;  it  is  said 
that  at  least  3,000  persons  in  the  city  are  sleeping  on 
bare  floors,  without  bedding.  On  the  mainland,  along 
the  Gulf  coast,  25,000  persons  are  absolutely  destitute,  and 

suffering  for  food  and  clothing . A  section  of 

the  Minnesota  ore  docks  on  Blackwell  Canal,  in  Buffalo 
harbor,  collapsed  November  18  under  the  weight  of  60,000 
tons  of  ore.  Two  boys  were  killed  and  one  man  was 
badly  injured.  The  property  loss  is  estimated  at  $150,000. 
....  November  18,  seven  persons  lost  their  lives  in  a 
hotel  fire  at  Oswayo,  Pa . The  battleship  Ken¬ 

tucky,  now  in  Mediterranean  waters,  has  been  ordered  to 
touch  at  Smyrna,  Turkey,  on  her  way  to  the  Philippines. 
The  Kentucky’s  presence  in  Turkish  waters  will  be  co¬ 
incident  with  renewed  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  to  collect  from  the  Turkish  government  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  indemnity  claimed  by  the  United  States  for 
the  destruction  of  missionary  property  in  Turkey. 
....  November  19,  six  men  were  injured,  two  fatally, 
in  Chicago,  while  tearing  down  a  condemned  wall. 
....  The  cashier  of  the  German  National  Bank  at 
Newport,  Ky.,  has  disappeared;  he  is  $201,000  short  in  his 
accounts.  The  shortage  is  more  than  double  the  capital 

stock  of  the  bank . A  tornado  at  La  Grange 

and  other  places  in  Tennessee,  November  20,  killed  50 
persons,  injuring  100  others,  and  destroyed  much  prop¬ 
erty.  At  Lulu,  Miss.,  three  negroes  were  killed  by  a 
tornado  on  the  same  date. 

PHILIPPINES.— An  aggressive  campaign  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  against  the  rebels  in  Luzon  and  Samar.  The 
navy  is  to  cooperate  in  the  operations  along  the  coast. 
Gen.  Grant  captured  a  rebel  stronghold  in  the  mountains, 
about  35  miles  north  of  Manila. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. — As  a  result  of  the  Hawaiian 
election  November  6  Robert  W.  Wilcox,  Independent,  has 
been  chosen  to  be  Hawaii’s  first  Delegate  in  Congress; 
there  will  be  eight  Independents,  seven  Republicans,  and 
one  Democrat  in  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  will  have  14  native  Independent  members,  nine 
Republicans  and  six  Independent  Democrats.  Wilcox 
represents  the  feeling  in  Hawaii  of  resentment  against 
the  forcible  annexation  of  the  Islands  to  the  United 
States.  His  opponents  describe  him  as  a  man  without 
principles,  and  threaten  to  keep  him  out  of  Congress  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  a  bigamist,  although  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  has  been  convicted  of  that  crime.  His 
antagonists  were  Samuel  Parker,  a  white  native  and  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  old  families  of  settlers,  who  was 
the  Republican  candidate,  and  Prince  David,  a  relative  of 
ex-Queen  Liliuokalani  and  the  candidate  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. — Yellow  fever  of  a  very 
bad  type  is  reported  to  be  prevalent  in  Leone,  Nicaragua. 
....  The  United  States  Government  was  officially  no¬ 
tified  November  16  that  China  had  ordered  the  imprison¬ 
ment  for  life  of  Prince  Tuan  and  Prince  Chwang,  and  had 
also  imposed  punishment  upon  other  Boxer  leaders;  but 
at  a  Cabinet  meeting  it  was  decided  that  the  general 
commanding  the  China  army  should  also  be  included 
among  those  to  be  punished,  and  Minister  Conger  was  so 

notified . November  16,  an  insane  woman  threw 

an  ax  at  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  while  he  was  driving. 
The  Emperor  was  not  touched. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Alabama  State  Stock 
Breeders’  Association  met  at  'iroy,  Ala.,  November  23. 

The  Indiana  State  Grange  will  meet  at  Terre  Haute  De¬ 
cember  11-14. 

The  New  England  Wool  Growers’  Association  met  at 
Rutland,  Vt.,  November  22. 

A  paper  mill  is  to  be  started  in  Oklahoma  City,  O.  T., 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  strawboard  from  cotton¬ 
seed  hulls.  It  is  said  that  the  hulls  are  likely  to  supplant 
wood  pulp. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  session  of  the  National  Grange 
opened  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  November  14.  The  opening 


address  wras  delivered  by  Master  Aaron  Jones,  of  Indiana, 
who  referred  to  the  need  of  legislation  to  control  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  the  necessity  for  amendment  of  the  interstate 
commerce  law.  The  report  of  the  secretary.  Dr.  John 
Trimble,  of  Washington,  showed  that  182  new  Granges 
had  been  chartered  during  the  year,  the  order  now  num¬ 
bering  about  500,000.  The  delegates  were  received  by  the 
President  at  the  White  House.  Portland,  Me.,  was  select¬ 
ed  as  the  place  for  the  next  annual  convention.  C.  J. 
Bell,  of  Hardwick,  Vt.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
Grange  adopted  a  resolution  establishing  a  Grange 
memorial  day,  and  setting  apart  the  third  Sunday  in  June 
for  this  purpose,  to  be  observed  by  members  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  throughout  the  country.  Heretofore  a  Grange  holi¬ 
day  has  been  observed  only  in  one  or  two  States.  The 
attitude  of  the  Master  of  the  Grange,  favoring  extensions 
of  the  rural  free  delivery  of  the  mails,  establishment  of 
postal  savings  banks  and  the  popular  election  of  Senators 
was  unanimously  endorsed.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
favoring  the  creation  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
a  telegraph  crop  report  system,  and  asking  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  to  use  terms  in  their  re¬ 
ports  that  are  more  easily  understood  by  the  farmers. 

At  the  convention  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges  and  Experiment  Stations  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Prof.  A.  W.  Harris,  Orono,  Me.;  vice- 
presidents,  Prof.  James  H.  Paterson,  Lexington,  Ky. ; 
Prof.  W.  H.  Jordan,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  L.  G.  Carpenter, 
Fort  Collins,  Col.,  and  Prof.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Pullman,  Wash.; 
executive  committee.  Prof.  H.  H.  Goodell,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass.;  President 
Joseph  E.  Stubbs,  Nevada  Agricultural  College,  Reno, 
Nev. ;  Prof.  Alexis  Cope,  Ohio  State  College,  Columbus, 
O. ;  Prof.  George  W.  Atherton,  State  College,  Penn.,  and 
Prof.  H.  C.  White,  Georgia  State  College,  Athens,  Ga. ; 
bibliographer,  Prof.  A.  C.  True,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders’  Association  and  its  af¬ 
filiated  bodies  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders’  Association — President, 
A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester;  secretary,  Fred  H.  Rankin, 
Athens;  treasurer,  S.  Noble  King,  Bloomington.  Illinois 
Horse  Breeders’  Association— President,  John  H.  Kincaid, 
Athens;  secretary,  George  H.  Williams,  Athens;  treasurer, 
J.  M.  Smith,  Auburn.  Illinois  Cattle  Breeders’  Association 
—President,  A.  P.  Grout,  Winchester;  secretary,  J.  H. 
Pickrell,  Springfield;  treasurer,  Edward  Puting,  Mo- 
weaqua.  Illinois  Sheep  Breeders’  Association — President, 
Jerome  Leland,  Springfield;  secretary,  Frank  S.  Springer, 
Springfield;  treasurer,  James  A.  Stone,  Bradforton.  Il¬ 
linois  Swine  Breeders’  Association— President,  Frank 
Whitney,  Athens;  secretary,  Charles  F.  Mills,  Springfield; 
treasurer,  J.  H.  Fulkerson,  Jerseyville.  The  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association  will  be  held  in  the  new  agricultural 
building  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  public  Winter  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  will  be  held  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
December  4-6. 

The  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  meet 
at  New  Haven,  December  11-13. 

The  National  Grain  Dealers'  Association  opened  its 
annual  convention  in  Indianapolis,  November  20. 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  Dairy  and  Food  Departments  convened  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  November  20. 

The  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  next  fiscal  year  aggregate  $4,659,050, 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  this  year. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Shropshire  Regis¬ 
try  Association  will  be  held  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  December  5. 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  will  meet  at  Troy, 
O.,  December  5-7. 

SECOND-CROP  POTATOES  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  truckers  in  my  section  ship¬ 
ping  Fall-grown  potatoes  North  in  early  Spring  as  new 
potatoes.  Furthermore,  they  would  not  resemble  the  new 
crop;  as  a  general  thing  they  are  dug  green,  and  skinned 
and  bruised,  and  these  skinned  places  turn  dark  and 
old.  I  am  harvesting  my  potatoes  now,  November  11;  this 
is  about  as  late  as  we  let  them  stay  in  the  ground. 

Portsmouth,  Va.  w.  h.  d. 

In  this  part  of  Florida  potatoes  are  planted  in  Septem¬ 
ber  for  early  and  in  January  for  late  crops;  late  crop 
gathered  in  April  and  May,  not  later.  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  potatoes  being  stored,  but  all  are  shipped  as  soon 
as  gathered.  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
keep  them  in  storage.  h.  t.  s. 

Fruitland  Park,  Fla. 

I  have  never  known  anyone  here  (Putnam  County)  to 
keep  potatoes  in  cold  storage  and  then  ship  them  as  new 
potatoes,  as  they  would  not  resemble  the  new  crop.  Our 
first  crop  is  planted  in  January  and  February,  and  as  soon 
as  matured  is  shipped.  Our  second  crop  is  planted  in 
August  and  September,  and  with  a  good  season  is  ready 
to  ship  in  December  or  January.  c.  e.  m. 

Sisco,  Fla.  _ 


NEW  SEED  WHEAT  IN  KANSAS. 

The  papers  having  printed  stories  to  the  effect  that 
Kansas  wheat  is  falling  off  in  quality,  so  that  farmers  are 
compelled  to  send  to  Russia  after  new  seed,  we  wrote 
Secretary  F.  D.  Coburn  for  the  facts.  Here  is  his  letter: 

Kansas  is  not  “compelled”  to  do  this,  yet  many  of  our 
most  observant  wheat  growers  think  it  might  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing  to  keep  the  high  character  of  our  Winter 
wheat  reinforced  by  importations  of  seed  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  source  of  supply— the  Crimea,  and  parts  of  Russia  near 
the  Black  Sea.  The  Kansas  Winter  wheat  which  so  dis¬ 
turbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  Minneapolis  and  northwest¬ 
ern  millers  is  from  this  Russian  seed,  and  is  originally 
a  red  wheat  of  a  very  hard,  flinty  character,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  properties  for  flour  and  bread-making  that  rival 
those  of  any  grown  in  the  world.  There  has  been  no  com¬ 
plaint  from  the  outside  of  any  deterioration  whatever, 
but  our  own  people  are  anxious  to  hold  our  grade  and 
quality  right  up  to  the  top  notch;  some  feel  that  through 
carelessness  by  the  growers  in  sowing  poor  seed,  and  on 
or  near  ground  where  other  soft  and  less  valuable  va¬ 
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rieties  have  been,  from  scattered  seed  of  which  there 
have  been  more  or  less  volunteer  plants,  there  may  be 
going  on  a  mixing  that  is  harmful.  To  overcome  or  guard 
against  this  the  use  of  seed  recently  imported,  or  its 
product,  is  found  desirable,  and  if  desirable  the  Kansas 
farmer  intends  to  have  it,  and  is  in  position  to  buy  it 
wherever  it  may  come  from,  or  whatever  the  cost. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  FEED  PRICES. 

The  weather  has  a  great  influence  upon  feed  and  con¬ 
sumption,  and  the  weather  we  have  been  having  is  not 
calculated  to  increase  consumption  or  improve  the  out¬ 
look.  Th.ere  are  a  variety  of  conditions  that  have  to  be 
considered,  in  guessing  as  to  the  price  of  wheat  feeds,  but 
the  weather  condition  determines  more  definitely  than 
other  conditions  the  question  of  demand.  The  feed  ques¬ 
tion  always  resolves  itself  into  a  business  proposition. 
The  moment  one  desirable  feed  becomes  relatively  higher 
than  other  feeds  of  equal  value,  the  use  of  that  feed  will 
be  discontinued  and  the  cheaper-priced  feed  used.  A 
farmer  naturally  should  be  able  to  buy  large  lots  cheaper 
than  by  buying  small  quantities.  How  much  he  will 
make  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  he  buys  direct  he 
probably  will  save  at  least  a  greater  portion  of  the  in¬ 
tervening  profits.  The  prospects  for  cotton-seed  meal 
seem  to  be  as  good  as  for  any  other  feed.  In  fact,  the  use 
of  cotton-seed  meal  seems  to  be  becoming  much  more  ex¬ 
tensive  every  year.  The  radius  of  territory  in  which  it  is 
used  apparently  increases  as  time  rolls  by,  and  its  ad¬ 
vantages  and  value  become  better  known.  We  believe  the 
sale  of  gluten  feed  is  increasing  and  deservedly  so.  The 
only  objection  we  have  ever  heard  urged  against  it  is 
that  urged  against  all  concentrated  feeds.  With  an  in¬ 
crease,  however,  in  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  farmer 
as  to  how  to  feed  and  how  properly  to  balance  the  ration, 
we  believe  that  the  objection  to  concentrated  feeds  will 
disappear.  Properly  handled  they  cheapen  the  cost  of 
feeding.  There  is  no  one  single  feed  that  properly  should 
be  fed  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

COLE,  CLEAVELAND  &  CURLEY. 


GIVE  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

"I  wish  you  would  write  an  article  a  column  long,” 
said  a  member  of  a  well-known  firm  of  produce  com¬ 
mission  merchants  here,  “telling  people  to  be  sure  to 
send  an  invoice  with  full  name  and  address  when  they 
ship  any  goods.  We  have  lately  received  a  dozen  or 
15  shipments  that  we  cannot  make  returns  for  because 
we  do  not  know  who  the  shipper  is  or  where  he  lives. 
About  a  month  ago  a  man  sent  us  12  barrels  of  apples. 
No  letter  describing  the  goods  came,  and  the  only  hint 
we  had  was  in  the  man’s  initials  on  the  barrels.  As  he 
was  a  new  shipper,  this  did  not  help  us  any.  Just  now 
he  writes  us  asking  why  we  do  not  make  returns  for  his 
12  barrels  of  apples.  There  are  accounts  on  our  books  that 
have  been  carried  over  two  or  three  years  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  and  no  doubt  the  shippers  have  put  us  down  as  first- 
class  frauds.  In  most  cases  complaints  are  made  after 
a  time,  so  that  such  matters  can  be  traced  up  and  settle¬ 
ment  made,  but  such  neglect  causes  delay  and  annoy¬ 
ance  all  around.  It  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  to  have 
the  sender  s  name  on  the  package  of  goods,  because  there 
are  unscrupulous  parties  who  make  a  business  of  going 
around  the  markets  and  stealing  names  from  packages 
and  using  them  for  fraudulent  purposes;  but  the  import¬ 
ant  thing  is  to  write  a  letter  telling  just  what  is  sent, 
and  giving  full  name  and  home  post  office  address.”  The 
matter  of  forgetting  to  give  address  when  writing  has 
often  been  mentioned  in  this  paper.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
common  and  troublesome  errors  made,  and  business  men 
in  all  lines  meet  the  same  difficulty.  Every  year  this 
office  receives  remittances  for  subscriptions  from  people 
who  forget  to  say  where  they  live,  and  sometimes  don’t 
give  their  names  even.  w.  w.  h. 


MARKET  NEWS  FROM  WALES. 

I  notice  that  you  have  the  same  trouble  with  dishonest 
traders  and  commission  merchants  that  we  have  here. 
Still,  to  my  mind  the  fault  lies  to  a  great  extent  with 
the  growers  themselves,  because  they  do  not  take  proper 
care  in  looking  up  the  standing  of  those  to  whom  they 
ship  produce.  In  this  country  we  have  the  great  railway 
systems  running  to  all  large  towns.  Reliable  receivers 
of  country  produce  have  ledger  accounts  with  them,  and 
we  also  have  a  telephone  system  run  on  the  same  basis. 
These  companies  will  not  open  accounts  for  freights  or 
messages  with  any  except  those  whom  they  believe  to 
be  reliable.  If  a  grower  has  a  mind  to  avail  himself  of 
these  methods  of  finding  out  the  responsibility  of  those 
to  whom  he  ships,  he  will  save  himself  much  trouble  and 
loss.  About  two  years  ago  two  persons  dropped  down  in 
this  market  and  took  a  small  store.  Goods  came  rolling 
in,  and  they  sold  at  prices  far  below  what  stuff  could  be 
bought  at.  One  firm  in  Belgium  sent  them  nearly  $2,000 
worth  of  potatoes,  and  never  received  a  penny.  This 
thing  was  carried  on  for  nine  months,  and  the  business 
of  other  traders  in  the  same  line  was  paralyzed.  It  was 
all  profit  to  the  rascals,  for  they  did  not  pay  anything  for 
their  goods.  The  general  system  of  carrying  on  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  trade  here  is  about  as  follows:  Goods  are 
sent  to  commission  merchants  to  dispose  of  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  higher  the  prices  we  can  get  the  better 
for  all  concerned.  We  charge  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
(36  cents)  commission  per  pound  sterling  ($4.84)  for  sell¬ 
ing  goods,  free  of  all  expenses.  Apples  and  pears  come 
in  barrels  and  hampers,  the  weight  varying  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  hampers  are  called  pots  and 
half  pots.  A  Worcestershire  pot  of  apples  contains  64 
pounds  net;  pears  and  plums,  72;  cherries,  62;  green  peas, 
40,  and  parsley,  20;  while  a  Gloucester  pot  contains  100 
pounds  of  pears  and  90  of  plums.  Cabbages  are  sold  at 
13  to  the  dozen.  The  trade  here  is  strongly  against  top¬ 
ping  or  facing  the  stuff.  The  fair  packer  does  by  far  the 
best  trade,  and  makes  the  highest  prices.  Honest  pack¬ 
ing  gives  confidence  to  both  salesmen  and  buyers.  With 
American  apples,  which  we  get  from  Liverpool,  London 
and  Hull,  what  we  call  the  honest  brands  fetch  the 
highest  prices.  Good  solid  Baldwins  and  Kings  sell  best 
here;  Spys  and  Ben  Davis  do  not  take.  Merthyr  Tydfil 
has  about  60,000  population,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
industrial  section  noted  for  collieries  and  iron  works.  It 
is  24  miles  from  Cardiff,  on  Bristol  Channel,  one  of  the 
largest  export  ports  for  coal  in  the  world.  The  apple  crop 
is  plentiful  in  this  country,  but  the  fruit  rather  small. 
The  potato  crop  is  short;  the  Irish  crop  almost  a  failure. 
We  are  now  drawing  supplies  from  Ghent,  Belgium.  A 
shipment  of  1,200  bags  received  from  there  cost,  after  de¬ 
ducting  freight,  65  shillings  ($15.75)  per  ton.  It  is  said 
that  Holland  this  year  has  to  draw  supplies  from  Ger¬ 
many.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  shortage  in  England  right 
through  the  season.  henry  gray. 

Merthyr  Tydfil,  Wales, 
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•  W  ▼  ▼  "V  'V 

:  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

TELLIN’  HER  GOOD-BY. 

Somehow,  can’t  keep  back  the  sigh 
When  I’m  tellin'  her  good-by! 

Try  to  pull  myself  together— 

Wish  her  joy  an’  pleasant  weather— 
Hope  she’ll  lan’  thar’  safe  an’  soun’, 
But,  good  people,  I’ll  be  boun’ 

Ef  the  tears  ain’t  in  my  eye 
When  I’m  tellin’  her  good-by! 

Sence  she’s  got  to  go,  I’m  glad 
When  it’s  over!  an’  half-mad 
That  I  can’t  keep  in  control 
That  upheavin’  of  my  soul! 

Whistle — try  to  sing  a  bit, 

But  thar’  ain’t  no  heart  in  it! 

Sun  an’  stars  have  left  life’s  sky 
When  I’m  tellin'  her  good-by! 

That’s  the  way  with  women!  They 
Steal  yer  heart,  an’  slip  away, 

Like  some  bright  an’  sunny  beam 
You’ve  been  seein’  in  a  dream! 

Jest  the  minute  that  you  know 
You  air  lovin’  of  ’em  so! 

Hope’s  done  left  me— life’s  a  sigh— 

I’ve  been  tellin’  her  good-by! 

—Atlanta  Constitution. 

* 

How  long  do  you  boil  a  ham?  We 
very  often  think  that  it  is  not  cooked 
enough,  and  the  result  is  a  moist  tough¬ 
ness  which  prevents  one  from  getting 
the  full  flavor.  A  standard  old  rule  ad¬ 
vises  half  an  hour  of  quite  steady  boil¬ 
ing  for  each  pound. 

* 

We  all  know  people  whose  gloom  of 
disposition  prevents  them  from  seeing 
good  in  anything.  It  was  a  person  of 
this  class  of  whom  the  Youth’s  Compan¬ 
ion  relates  the  following: 

“Your  house  looks  much  better  since  you 
had  it  painted,”  remarked  a  cheerful  citi¬ 
zen,  stopping  on  his  way  downtown  to 
speak  to  a  neighbor. 

The  neighbor  was  standing  in  front  of 
his  premises,  looking  with  lowering  brow 
at  the  newly-painted  front  of  his  mansion. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  gloomily.  “It  looks 
some  better,  but  we  have  to  wash  the  win¬ 
dows  twice  as  often  as  we  did  before,  to 
dress  up  to  it.” 

Every  season  we  see  some  style  of 
millinery  which  strikes  the  feminine 
fancy,  and  which  is  worn  to  excess,  un¬ 
til  it  becomes  wearisome  from  repeti¬ 
tion.  Last  year  it  was  the  large  “baby” 
hats,  with  their  frilled  or  gathered 
brims;  this  year  it  seems  likely  to  be  a 
sort  of  poke,  with  high  thimble  crown. 
These  hats  are  of  velvet,  and  are  trim¬ 
med  with  a  huge  Alsatian  bov,  perched 
perilously  on  the  edge  of  the  brim  in 
front.  The  Alsatian  bow  appears  on 
many  hats,  and  is  really  a  pretty  trim¬ 
ming,  but  where  it  is  used  in  this  way  it 
gives  the  impression  that  it  has  slipped 
from  its  original  moorings,  and  it  must 
surely  be  uncomfortable,  causing  the  hat 
to  press  forward.  In  selecting  a  velvet 
hat,  it  is  always  wise  to  see  that  there 
are  few  unnecessary  folds,  for  velvet  is 
very  heavy,  and  a  burdensome  hat  is  al¬ 
ways  a  misery  to  the  wearer. 

• 

Southern  people  say  that  we  do  not 
know  how  to  cook  sweet  potatoes  in  the 
North,  to  get  the  fullest  flavor.  To  pre¬ 
pare  the  potatoes  according  to  the 
southern  mode  we  are  told  that  they 
should  be  peeled  and  boiled  until  they 
are  thoroughly  but  not  too  well  cooked. 
Then  they  should  be  cut  into  four  pieces 
lengthwise  and  placed  in  a  tin  baking 
pan.  Butter  and  sugar  should  be  placed 
over  the  potatoes  abundantly  before 
they  are  put  in  the  oven  to  bake  slowly. 
After  a  while,  the  butter  and  sugar 
mingling  with  the  juice  of  the  potatoes, 
forms  a  delicate  crust  that  should  be 
cooked  until  it  has  almost  reached  the 
point  at  which  it  is  candy.  Under  this 
crust  is  a  thick,  rich  syrup  of  the  sap  of 
tne  potatoes,  sugar  and  butter.  Any¬ 
body  who  has  eaten  sweet  potatoes  in 
this  way  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any 


other  way  of  cooking  them.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  merit  of  this  method  lies,  of  course, 
in  having  them  thoroughly  cooked.  The 
fire  must  be  slow  and  the  cooking  must 
continue  until  the  sugar  and  butter  on 
top  of  the  potatoes  have  formed  a  crust. 
* 

The  following  simple  way  of  canning 
grapes  will  be  found  very  useful  where 
the  garden  provides  an  ample  supply  of 
fruit,  but  where  the  facilities  for  keeping 
the  grapes  are  not  of  the  best.  Select 
the  grapes  not  too  ripe,  pick  from  stems 
carefully  and  pack  in  cans  as  closely  as 


3665  Shirtwaist 
32  to  40  in.  bust. 


may  be  without  breaking  the  skins, 
make  a  syrup  of  half  a  cupful  of  sugar 
and  a  cupful  of  water  and  pour  over 
the  fruit;  if  this  amount  of  syrup  does 
not  flush  the  can  add  more  water  until 
it  does,  then  put  the  top  on  can  without 
screwing  down,  set  the  cans  in  a  boiler, 
upon  folded  towels,  pieces  of  lath,  shin¬ 
gles,  anything  to  keep  the  cans  from 
touching  the  bottom  of  boiler,  pour  in 
water  quite  hot  to  come  up  on  the  cans 
some  two  or  three  inches,  place  the  cov¬ 
er  on  the  boiler  and  place  boiler  over 
the  fire,  bring  water  to  a  boil  and  let  it 
boil  for  an  hour,  remove  the  cans,  put 
on  the  rubbers,  screw  the  tops  clown  and 
put  away.  Put  up  in  this  way  the  ber¬ 
ries  retain  their  fresh  taste,  and  the 
most  inexperienced  cannot  fail  in  the 
process. 

• 

Going  through  the  tenement  districts 
of  the  city,  one  may  often  notice  huge 
strings  of  red  peppers  hung  out  of  the 
windows  and  wreathed  about  the  fire- 
escapes  to  dry.  Their  brilliant  color  at¬ 
tracts  the  eye,  and  one  wonders  who 
may  require  so  much  tropical  seasoning. 
These  peppers  are  being  dried  by  the 
Italians  for  Winter  use;  with  them  they 
render  savory  the  cheapest  and  coarsest 
food.  During  the  time  when  tomatoes 
are  cheapest  they  buy  large  quantities 
of  these,  mash  them  into  a  pulp  in  wood¬ 
en  vats,  and  stir  in  enough  cornmeal 
and  flour  to  make  the  tomato  pulp  into 
a  dough.  This  is  thrown  on  to  a  mold¬ 
ing  board,  stiffened  with  more  flour,  and 
made  into  pats  about  the  size  of  a  fish 
cake.  These  are  dried  on  the  roof,  and 
stored  away;  they  are  as  hard  as  bricks, 
and  will  keep  indefinitely.  When  used 
they  are  made  into  soup,  and,  flavored 
with  red  peppers  and  served  with  black 
bread,  this  makes  a  staple  diet  for  many 
Italian  laborers.  They  thrive  on  food 
that  would  be  accounted  starvation  by 
most  Americans. 


Be  not  one-sided  in  the  uispensation 
of  your  charities.  The  orphan  is  en¬ 
titled  to  your  consideration,  but  so  is 
the  starving  and  the  sick,  the  aged  and 
feeble.  Be  just  in  your  charitable  in¬ 
clinations,  please.— Jewish  Voice. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in 
the  new  shirt  waists  this  season  is  the 
use  of  the  full  bishop  sleeve,  shown  in 
the  model  illustrated.  This  is,  probably, 
aue  to  the  influence  of  the  full  under¬ 
sleeves,  which  have  been  worn  so  much 
during  the  Summer,  and  the  tight  sleeve 
is  evidently  to  be  put  aside  before  long, 
among  discarded  fashions.  The  back  is 
seamless,  and  meets  the  full  fronts,  the 
fitting  being  entirely  accomplished  by 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams.  The 
fronts  are  full,  gathered  at  both  neck 
and  waist,  and  blouse  very  slightly  for 
a  short  space  each  side  of  the  center. 
The  collar  is  cut  in  two  sections  and  at¬ 
tached  to  the  neck.  The  sleeves  are  one- 
seamed  and  individually  full.  They  are 
gathered  at  both  the  upper  and  lower 
edges,  and  are  attached  to  the  cuffs  at 
the  wrists,  where  they  lap  over  and  close 
invisibly.  To  cut  this  waist  for  a  woman 
of  medium  size  four  yards  of  material 
21  inches  wide,  3%  yards  27  inches  wide, 
2%  yards  32  inches  wide,  or  two  yards 
44  inches  wide,  will  be  required.  The 
pattern  No.  3665  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure,  and 
costs  10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  young  girl’s  blouse  illustrated  will 
be  found  very  becoming  to  an  unformed 
figure.  The  model  from  which  the  draw¬ 
ing  was  made  is  of  dull  green  and  blue 
plaid  taffeta  with  an  occasional  line  of 
yellow  that  brightens  the  whole,  with 
vest  of  full  white  mousseline,  revers  and 
trimming  of  black  velvet,  but  serges  in 
all  plaids  and  plain  colors,  cashmeres 
and  fine  flannels  are  equally  appropriate. 
The  foundation  is  a  two-piece  lining, 
closing  at  the  center  front,  upon  which 
the  blouse  proper  is  arranged,  tne  latter 
having  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams 
only.  The  vest  is  made  soft  and  full, 


3o07  Misses’  Blouse  Waist. 

12.14  and  1  6  years 

and  is  attached  firmly  to  the  right  side, 
hooking  well  into  place  on  the  left.  The 
sleeves  are  two-seamed  and  fit  snugly, 


terminating  in  points  over  the  hands, 
which  are  finished  with  bands  of  velvet 
matching  those  upon  the  vest  and  col¬ 
lar.  At  the  waist  is  worn  a  belt  of  black 
velvet  ribbon,  which  terminates  in  a  bow 
at  the  left  side.  To  make  this  waist  for 
a  girl  of  14  years  of  age  three  yards  of 
material  21  inches  wide,  2 y2  yards  32 
inches,  or  1  y2  yard  44  inches  wide  will 
be  required,  with  %  yard  of  velvet  and 
^4  yard  of  mousseline.  The  pattern  No. 
3607  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses  of  12,  14 
and  16  years  of  age,  price  10  cents. 


Rural  Recipes. 

What  shall  I  have  for  dinner? 

What  shall  I  have  for  tea? 

An  omelet,  a  chop  or  two 
Or  a  savory  fricassee? 

Dear,  how  I  wish  that  nature. 

When  she  made  her  mighty  plan, 

Hadn’t  given  the  task  to  a  woman 
To  care  for  a  hungry  man! 

— Credit  Lost. 

Sweet  Potato  Pone. — One  quart  of 
sweet  potatoes  peeled  and  grated,  two 
level  teaspoonfuls  each  of  cinnamon, 
allspice  and  cloves,  one  level  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  the  grated  rind  of  one  lemon 
or  orange,  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  one  cupful  of  molasses,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  water 
and  two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  butter.  Mix 
tne  flour  with  the  grated  potato.  Add 
the  butter,  melted.  Then  the  molasses, 
water  and  sugar.  Stir  well  and  add  the 
spices.  Pour  into  a  well-greased  pan 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Let  it 
stand  until  cold,  when  it  can  be  turned 
out  and  sliced. 

Puffs. — These  are  made  rather  like 
cream  puffs,  but  are  cooked  in  hot  lard 
just  as  one  fries  doughnuts.  Put  one 
cupful  of  boiling  water  in  a  saucepan, 
add  two  level  tablespoonfuls  of  butter; 
when  the  butter  is  melted  add  quickly 
one  cupful  of  flour;  stir  quickly  and 
when  a  stiff  paste  has  formed  and  leaves 
the  sides  of  the  pan,  remove  it  from  the 
fire;  add  one  egg  unbeaten  and  beat  the 
batter  vigorously;  then  add  another  un¬ 
beaten  egg,  beating  vigorously,  and  then 
add  the  third  egg;  let  the  mixture  stand 
until  cold;  have  the  lard  very  hot  and 
drop  the  batter  by  the  spoonfuls  into  it; 
they  should  puff  and  be  very  light;  lift 
them  with  a  skimmer  as  they  brown 
from  the  fat;  drain  them  on  paper; 
sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar;  pile 
them  on  a  napkin;  serve  with  any  fruit 
sauce. 

Cranberry  Pot-Pie. — Butter  a  porcelain 
stewpan  or  kettle;  put  in  a  pint  of  ber¬ 
ries,  sprinkled  with  one  cupful  sugar: 
make  a  pint  of  biscuit  dough,  shape  into 
a  large  ring  and  lay  on  the  fruit  in  the 
kettle;  then  pour  another  pint  of  berries 
into  and  around  the  cup  of  dough,  add¬ 
ing  another  cupful  of  sugar;  pour  one 
pint  of  boiling  water  into  the  center, 
cover  closely  and  stew  steadily  for  20 
minutes.  When  done  turn  from  the  ket¬ 
tle  on  to  a  platter;  serve  with  cream 
and  sugar. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

It  is  not  alone  the  value  of  the 
jewels  that  makes  a  first-class 
watch— it  is  the  brains  that  have 
planned  its  construction.  It  is 
mechanical  skill  and  knowledge  that 
have  made  Waltham  Watches  the 
best  in  the  world. 

44  The  Perfected  American  Watch ",  an  illustrated  book 
of  interesting  information  about  watches,  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request . 

American  Waltham  Watch  Company , 

Waltham,  Mass . 
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An  Exempted  Conscience. 

Part  I. 

“Seems  to  me,  Janet,  you’re  growin’ 
to  look  more  and  more  peaked  every 
day,”  remarked  Mrs.  Adoniram  Platt, 
surveying  her  sister-in-law  with  disap¬ 
proving  eyes.  Mrs.  Platt  herself  weighed 
195  pounds,  and  had  little  charity  for 
those  whom  relentless  heredity  or  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  denied  a  reasonable 
measure  of  plumpness.  “What  are  you 
doin’  to  make  yourself  so  thin  and 
chalky  lookin’?”  she  continued.  “I 
thought  at  first  it  might  be  William's 
death  that  preyed  on  your  spirits,  but 
here  it  is — let’s  see,  goin’  on  a  year  and 
seven  months,  ain’t  it?  sence  he  was 
took  from  us,  and  resignation  to  the  will 
of  Providence,  to  say  nothin’  of  the  lapse 
of  time,  ought  to  be  softenin’  that  af¬ 
fliction  to  the  flesh,  ef  not  10  the  sperit.” 

Janet  Perry  made  no  reply  to  the  stric¬ 
tures  of  her  sister-in-law.  She  had 
learned  that  silence,  as  a  rule,  was  the 
best  way  to  neutralize  Mrs.  Platt’s  ha¬ 
bitually  critical  mood.  She  could  not 
remember  the  time  when  her  sister-in- 
law  had  called  upon  ner  and  had  not 
discovered  something  to  find  fault  with. 
So,  on  the  present  occasion,  she  con 
tinued  her  household  duties  with  an  air 
of  even  more  than  wonted  preoccupa¬ 
tion— an  air  that  might  have  offended 
one  less  accustomed  to  it  than  Mrs.  Ad¬ 
oniram  Platt.  Suddenly,  however,  she 
stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  the  kitch¬ 
en  floor,  clapped  her  hand  to  her  fore¬ 
head,  and  looked  up  at  the  time-stained 
face  of  the  old  clock  on  the  wall.  “I 
declare!”  she  exclaimed,  ‘  A  I  haven’t 
gone  twenty-five  minutes  past  the  time 
for  takin’  my  bicarbonate  of  sodium, 
and  there’s  more  of  that  left  over  than 
anything  else.  I’ll  never  get  it  used  up, 
at  this  rate.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Adoniram 
Platt.  The  pallid  little  woman,  swaying 
to  and  fro  in  her  uncertainty,  started  at 
the  exclamation,  and  looked  half-sheep- 
ishly  and  half-defiantly  at  her  sister-in- 
law.  “I’m  usin’  up  William’s  old  stock 
of  medicine,  what  was  left  over  after  he 
died,”  she  explained.  “There’s  a  cup¬ 
board  full  of  it,  yet,  and  I’m  ured  of  see- 
in’  it  set  there.  But  ’t  was  awfully  ex¬ 
pensive  stuff,  and  I  can  t  bear  to  throw 
away  anything  that  cost  so  much  money 
so  I’m  usin’  it  up  myself  to  save  it.” 

Mrs.  Platt  threw  herself  back  in  her 
chair  with  an  exclamation  compounded 
of  amusement  and  scorn.  “Well!”  she 
exclaimed.  “No  need  of  my  rackin’  my 
brain  any  longer  to  find  out  why  you 
look  as  if  you  was  in  the  last  stages  of 
consumption!  The  wonder  is  that  you 
ain’t  dead  a’ready.  But  I  might  have 
known  it;  it’s  jest  like  you.  I  declare, 
i  never  did  see  any  woman,  or  man 
either,  for  that  matter,  quite  so  far  gone 
on  the  subject  of  economy  as  you  be! 
Well,  well!  What  will  Adoniram  say? 
I  guess  he’ll  come  over  here  quick 
enough,  and  clear  out  that  cupboard  for 
you.” 

“I  guess  he  won’t— not  unless  he  pays 
full  price  for  all  there  is  left  in  it!”  cried 
Mrs.  Perry,  hastening  to  the  cupboard 
with  spoon  and  glass  in  hand.  “There!” 
she  exclaimed,  a  moment  later,  with  a 
wry  face.  “I  took  a  dose  and  a  half  that 
time,  to  make  up  for  bein’  so  absent- 
minded.  Now,  Susan,  ef  you  set  here 
till  ’leven,  I  want  you  to  be  sure  and  re¬ 
mind  me  to  take  a  dose  of  salal.  ’Leven 
o’clock’s  my  hour  for  that.  Then  at 
half-past  ’leven  I  take  my  peptonized  ar¬ 
senic,  and  jest  before  dinner  a  cactina 
pellet.  Cactina’s  strong  medicine,  but  I 
think  my  dinner  helps  to  carry  it  off.” 

“And  I  suppose  you  take  somethin’ 
else  every  half  hour  durin’  the  after- 
ternoon?”  queried  the  wholesome-look¬ 
ing  woman  in  the  kitchen  rocker. 

Mrs.  Perry  nodded  her  head. 

“Well,  I  shan’t  set  here  till  ’leven,  nor 
a  minute  longer!”  cried  Mrs.  Adoniram 
Platt,  rising  with  a  jerk.  “I  won’t  be 
a  witness  to  any  such  suicidal  foolish¬ 
ness,  to  say  nothin’  of  encouragin’  you 
in  it.  I’m  goin’  home,  and  I’m  goin’  to 


tell  Adoniiam  first  thing.  Perhaps  it 
ain’t  too  late  to  save  you  yet.” 

“  ’T  won’t  do  any  good  for  you  to 
try,”  replied  little  Mrs.  Perry,  doggedly, 
as  she  went  to  the  door  with  her  sister- 
in-law.  “I’ve  set  out  to  save  that  medi¬ 
cine,  and  I’m  agoin’  to  do  it,  ef  it  kills 
me.  You  can  tell  Adoniram  so.  He’s 
known  me  considerably  longer’n  you 
have,  and  I  guess  he’ll  understand  that 
it  won’t  be  any  use  to  interfere.” 

As  Mrs.  Adoniram  Platt  departed 
with  purposeful  haste,  the  lonely,  child¬ 
less  widow  sat  down  in  the  still  vibrat¬ 
ing  rocker  and  burst  into  tears.  “They 
don’t  any  of  ’em  know  the  real  trouble 
that’s  eatin’  the  heart  out  of  me,”  she 
moaned.  “Oh,  if  William  had  only  told 
me  before  he  died  that  he  had  gone  and 
mortgaged  his  own  grave — for  that’s 
just  what  it  is — and  Emma’s  and  Char¬ 
ley’s,  too!  It  breaks  my  heart  to  think 
of  it — it  jest  breaks  my  heart.” 

She  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  through  her  flooding  tears  at  the  lit¬ 
tle  private  burial-ground  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence— a  bit  of  knoll,  set 
about  with  cedars  and  inclosed  by  a 
slight  paling,  whose  white  paint  had 
long  ago  faded  to  dingy  gray.  It  was 
just  such  a  neglected  but  precious  burial 
ground  as  one  may  see  on  many  a  lonely 
farm  throughout  New  England,  far  from 
the  little  village  cemetery.  Convenience 
and  sentiment  unite  in  its  founding.  It 
seems  so  much  better  to  the  loving  heart 
to  commit  one’s  dead  to  soil  hallowed 
by  long  family  ownership  and  by  dear 
associations;  to  have  them  near  at  hand 
in  Summer’s  heat  and  Winter’s  cold;  to 
see  the  white  stones  glimmering  over 
them  in  the  dark,  and  through  rain  and 
snow.  The  village  “yard”  is  miles 
away,  small,  desolate  and  over-crowded. 
So  a  grave  is  dug  on  the  neighboring 
hillside,  and  then  another,  and  another, 
until  the  family  burying-ground  is  fair¬ 
ly  established.  And  after  that  only 
those  whose  kindred  have  mingled  with 
its  dust  can  know  how  dear  it  is. 

As  Mrs.  Perry  stood  looking  through 
her  tears  at  the  little  inclosure,  which 
her  improvident  husband  had  mortgaged 
with  other  land,  before  he  died,  she  saw 
a  strange,  fanciful  figure  beyond  it, 
tramping  across  the  rocky  hillside — the 
figure  of  a  young  woman  in  short  skirts 
and  plaid  jacket,  and  high  boots,  who 
carried  a  shining,  slender  stick  in  her 
hand,  and  stopped  every  now  and  then 
to  whirl  it  through  ihe  air,  and,  seem¬ 
ingly,  strike  off  the  head  of  a  weed  or 
flower.  Mrs.  Perry,  in  spite  of  her  grief, 
could  not  help  gazing  at  this  jaunty  fig¬ 
ure — it  seemed  so  strange  and  out  of 
place.  She  had  never  seen  a  young  wo¬ 
man  dressed  in  that  way  before;  much 
less  had  she  ever  seen  the  game  of  golf 
or  any  of  its  picturesque  accessories.  She 
stood  wondering,  until  the  girl  passed 
from  sight  over  the  top  of  the  ridge — 
and  then  turned  quickly  towards  the 
clock,  only  to  discover  that  the  dose  of 
salal  was  sadly  belated,  and  must,  con¬ 
scientiously,  be  increased  in  quantity. — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 


Cooking  Belgian  Hares. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  offered  a  good  deal 
of  information  about  the  care  of  Bel¬ 
gian  hares,  but  has  said  little  about 
cooking  them.  The  following  recipes, 
from  the  Belgian  Hare  Journal,  will 
prove  useful: 

If  you  broil  see  that  the  hares  are 
young,  under  four  or  five  months,  and 
therefore  tender.  After  a  brief  soaking 
in  water  into  which  no  soda  or  salt  has 
been  put  (if  the  hares  are  young  they 
have  no  unpalatable  flavor  and  conse¬ 
quently  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
preserve  their  natural  delicacy),  dry 
well  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  gash  them 
down  the  back  through  the  thickest  por¬ 
tion;  then  flatten  each,  place  it  on  a 
gridiron,  and  broil  it  over  a  bed  of 
coals,  turning  often.  Or  you  may  lay 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low's  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best — Adv. 


them  smooth  on  the  bottom  of  a  drip¬ 
ping  pan  and  cook  in  a  hot  oven  with¬ 
out  basting;  oil  the  pan  slightly  with  a 
little  sweet  dripping,  or  a  bit  of  fresh 
butter;  they  should  be  done  in  half  an 
hour. 

Stewed. — Cut  the  hares  into  joints, 
drop  into  a  pot  and  cover  with  boiling 
water;  then  slice  in  an  onion  and  a  bit 
of  bacon,  and  stew  slowly  one  hour  or 
until  tender.  As  old  hares  are  best 
stewed,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  put  in  a 
young  chicken,  stewing  all  together.  At 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  add  a  few  po¬ 
tatoes,  peeled,  and  cut  in  quarters,  and, 
if  liked,  some  small  bits  of  light  paste, 
after  the  potatoes  get  fairly  boiling. 
When  all  are  done,  stir  in  a  little  cream 
thickened  with  white  flour,  boil  up  a 
moment  and  dish  for  the  table. 

Fried. — Disjoint,  cut  uniform  pieces, 
cover  with  boilng  water,  and  let  it 
simmer  until  quite  tender.  Then  re¬ 
move  carefully  to  a  dry  dish.  Dredge 
well  with  flour,  and  drop  into  very  hot 
butter  to  brown.  Serve  with  gravy 
made  from  the  liquor  in  which  it  was 
boiled  and  cream.  Two  tablespoonfuls 
of  vinegar  added  while  boiling  are  an 
improvement. 

Roast  Hare. — Make  a  dressing  of  fine 
dry  bread  crumbs;  part  graham  is  best. 
Add  to  the  crumbs  a  small  lump  of 
fresh  butter,  a  little  dry  sage  (or  other 

herb,  if  preferred),  and  moisten  well 
with  tepid  water,  stirring  well  as  you 
add  it.  Do  not  put  in  too  much  water; 
have  the  dressing  light  and  flaky,  not 
wet  and  heavy.  The  large  and  delicious 
liver  of  the  hare,  having  been  thorough¬ 
ly  steamed  win  add  an  unwonted  zest  if 
chopped  into  bits  and  put  into  the  stuf¬ 
fing.  Fill  the  hares  with  this,  leaving 
plenty  of  room  for  the  dressing  to  swell, 
sew  up,  put  the  hares  into  a  dripping 
pan,  add  a  cupful  of  boiling  water,  and 
roast  as  slowly  as  possible  during  the 
first  half  hour.  Baste  every  15  or  20 
minutes,  turning  as  needed,  and  if  any 
part  browns  too  fast,  cover  it  with  a 
clean  napkin  wet  in  warm  water  and 
folded  two  or  three  times.  Allow  from 
one  to  two  hours  for  roasting;  test  with 
a  fork  to  ascertain  when  the  hares  are 
done;  take  them  out  of  the  pan  and 
make  the  gravy,  drain  the  grease  all  off 
and  set  the  pan  on  the  stove;  then  put 
in  any  tid-bits  (as  the  liver,  etc.),  and 
the  liquor  in  which  they  are  boiled; 
thicken  with  a  little  browned  flour  wet 
with  milk  or  water,  and  boil  up  a  mo¬ 
ment. 


A  GOOD  START 
IN  LIFE 


A  farmer’s 
boy  or  girl 
can  get  an 
education  in 
a  few  mouths 
at  home  that 
will  tit  them 
to  take  posi¬ 
tions  in  town 
or  city,  where 
they  can  earn 
good  salaries 
from  the  start, 
continue  their 
studies  and  earn  more  as  they  learn 
more.  By  our  method  of  Education 
by  Mail  we  have  prepared  farmer's 
boys  for  positions  in  machine  or  elec¬ 
trical  works,  or  with  architects. 

By  our  Method 


FARMERS’ 

BOYS 


FARMERS’ 

GIRLS 


Have  Become! 
Have  Become! 


Draftsmen, 

Electricians, 

Surveyors. 


f  Stenographers, 
<  Book-keepers, 
Designers. 

Write,  stating  subject  in  which  interested. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools, 

Box  1510,  Scranton,  Pn. 


BUCKSKIN 

CLOVES, 

75c. 


We  will  mail  to  every  Customer 
a  dollar  pair  Genuine  Buckskin 
Gloves  for  75c..  and  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  gloves  from 
factory  toconsumer.  American 
Glove  Works,  Gloversville.N.Y 


COE’S 


ECZEMA  CUBE,  SI.  Large  sample 
mailed  free.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 


Are  You  Deaf  77 

AH  oases  of  DEAFNESS  *r  HARD- HEARING 

are  how  CURABLE  by  our  new  invention:  only  those  born 
deaf  are  inonrable.  HEAD  NOISES  CEASE  immediately. 
Describe  roar  case.  Examination  and  advica  free. 
You  can  care  yourself  at  home  at  a  nominal  cost. 

International  Aural  Clinic,  cuiciao. 


SAVE 


ONE-HALF  YOUR 
We  Tell  You  How. 


FUEL 


Rochester  Radiator  Co.  37  Furnace  St.  Rochester,  N.Y, 


We  keep  our  religion  too  much  in¬ 
doors.  It  ought  to  be  climbing  rocks  or 
hewing  forests — a  stalwart  religion,  a 
robust  religion,  a  religion  able  to  digest 
the  strong  meat  of  the  Word,  instead  of 
being  kept  on  the  pap  and  gruel  of 
spiritual  invalidism.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  threw  off  the  Sunday  clothes  of 
sickly  sentimentality  and  put  on  the 
work-day  dress  of  an  active,  earnest 
Christianity.— Christian  Herald. 


UNITARIAN 


PUBLICATIONS  sent 
free  Address 

MISSIONS,  150  Holland  St.,  Syracuse,’  N.  Y. 


Elgin  Watches 

are  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  in  various  sizes 
and  styles,  at  prices  to  suit.  Send  for  free  booklet 
to  the  ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


85  Sizes  and  styles;  hund 
and  power. 

Prom  $1.00  to  9375.00. 


.  m  Mu  m  m  ■■  m  b 


LEHMAN 

Sales  Annually  Over 


135,000 


HEATERS 


Y  10,000  Heaters  anti  ***  in 

♦  *>00,000  Pieces  Goal.  Cost  for  Heating,  2c.  per  day.  Actual  TJse. 

♦  YOUR  CARRIACE  OR  SLEIGH  IS  INCOMPLETE  WITHOUT  ONE. 

♦  Sold  by  ai*  Carriage  and  Harness  Dealers.  For  price-list  or  other  Information  address 

♦  LEHMAN  imOS^,  Mfrs.,  JAMES  W.  ERK1NGEK, 

♦  ...  .  lO  Bond  St.,  New  York.  Western  Sales  Agent, 


♦  [Mention  Tins  K.  N.-Y.  when  writing.]  297  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 


297  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 


ENTERPRISE 

Meat  and  Food  Chopper 


All  cooks  will  value  its  usefulness  and 
convenience;  all  housekeepers  will  appre¬ 
ciate  its  saving  of  food.  It  chops  all  kinds 
of  meats,  fish,  vegetables  and  fruits — finely, 
easily,  quickly.  Will  last  for  years ;  every 
part  is  strong  and  durable.  No  trouble  to 
clean  it.  A  necessity  in  every  household. 

Sold  at  all  hardware,  housefurnishing  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Illustrated  catalogue  of  other  house¬ 
hold  helps  mailed  free.  Send  4  cents  for  the  “  Enter¬ 
prising  Housekeeper  ’’—contains  200  recipes. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 

Philadelphia.  U.  S.  A. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

BUTTER. — Extras  have  dropped  one  cent 
since  last  report,  26  cents  being  the  top 
price  now.  The  receipts  of  fresh  goods 
show  no  increase,  and  there  is  no  accum- 
mulation  on  traders’  hands.  June  cream¬ 
ery  is  not  so  active  as  last  week.  State 
dairies  show  a  very  irregular  quality. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  down  a  little  from 
last  report.  Exporters  complain  of  a 
scarcity  in  offerings  of  hard  wheats.  Corn 
is  active  with  considerable  export  buying. 
Home  trade  and  export  demand  for  oats 
are  fair.  Both  rye  and  barley  are  dull. 
But  little  buckwheat  is  moving,  except  to 
the  country  mills.  The  price  is  too  high 
for  European  trade. 

E1VE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  week  ending 
November  22  were:  14,764  cattle,  224  cows, 
6,871  calves,  52,692  sheep,  and  60,721  hogs. 
Common  to  choice  steers  sold  at  $4  to 
$5.30;  oxen  and  stags,  $2  to  $4.50;  bulls,  $2.40 
to  $3.25;  and  cows,  $1  to  $3.  Veals  brought 
$4  to  $8;  grassers,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  and  fed 
calves,  $2.75  to  $3.50.  Sheep  sold  at  $2  to 
$3.75;  and  lambs,  $4  to  $5.12%. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.- Supplies  for 
Thanksgiving  are  coming  in.  The  early 
part  of  the  week  was  muggy  and  unfavor¬ 
able  for  dressed  meats,  but  the  change 
later  had  a  good  effect  on  the  market. 
Buyers  are  cautious  about  taking  dry- 
packed  goods,  fearing  that  they  may  have 
been  damaged  by  the  hot  weather  in  tran¬ 
sit.  Also  iced  stock  that  is  delayed  or 
comes  a  long  distance  gets  in  fully  as  bad 
shape  as  the  dry-packed  in  a  warm  spell. 
There  is  considerable  call  for  tine  young 
ducks. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 


Spy,  State,  bbl . 2  00  @2  75 

Grapes,  W.  N.  Y.,  Delaware, 

basket  .  7  @  12 

Niagara,  small  basket  .  8  @  12 

W.  N.  Y.,  Concord,  small 

small  basket  .  7  @  12 

Catawba,  small  basket  .  8  @  11 

Bulk  stock,  Delaware,  100  lb. ..2  00  @2  50 

Niagara,  100  lb . 1  25  @1  75 

Concord,  100  lbs . 1  25  @1  75 

Catawba,  100  lbs . 1  25  @1  65 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 6  75  @9  00 

Crate  . 2  25  @2  75 

Jersey,  bbl . 6  25  @6  75 

Jersey,  crate  . 1  75  @2  25 

Quinces,  State,  apple,  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 


FEED. 


Spring  bran,  100-lb.  sacks  . 17  00@17  50 

Winter  bran,  bulk  . 16  50@18  00 

Spring  middlings,  200-lb.  sacks.16  00@19  50 

Red  Dog,  to  arrive  . 18  75@  — 

Oil  meal  . 29  00@29  50 

Cotton  seed  meal  . 26  00@  — 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2  red,  f.  o.  b .  78%@  — 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth .  85%@  — 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth  .  87%@  — 

Corn,  No.  2,  white  to  arrive _  48  @  — 

No.  2,  yellow,  to  arrive .  47%@  — 

Oats,  No.  2,  white,  in  elevator...  29  @  — 
Rye,  No.  2,  West.,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf.  48%@  — 
State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y....  52%@  — 

Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  42  @  46 

Malting,  c.  1.  f.,  N.  Y .  56  @  63 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 


Hay,  No.  1 .  90  @  92% 

No.  2  .  85  @  8, 

No.  3  .  75  @  80 

Clover  .  70  @  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  80  @  82% 

Straw,  rye,  long  .  80  @  85 

Oat  .  50  @  55 

HONEY. 

State,  clover,  white,  fancy,  lb.  15  @  16 

Clover,  white,  fair  to  good..  12  @  14 

Buckwheat,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

California,  strained,  per  lb.  ..  7%@  — 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon..  70  @  75 

NUTS. 

Hickorynuts,  new  per  bu . 3  00  @3  50 

Old,  per  bushel  . 1  00  @1  50 

Chestnuts,  northern,  per  bu . 2  50  @4  00 

Southern,  per  bushel . 1  00  @2  75 


Saturday,  November  24,  1900. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bu...2  30  @2  35 
Marrow,  common  to  good.... 2  00  @2  25 


Medium,  choice  . 2  20  @  — 

Pea,  choice  . 2  05  @2  10 

Pea,  common  to  good . 1  90  @2  00 

Red  kidney,  choice  .  —  @2  30 

Red  kidney,  com.  to  good — 2  00  @2  20 
White  kidney,  choice,  1900  —  2  50  @  — 

Yellow  eye,  choice .  —  @2  35 

Green  peas,  bbls.,  bu .  —  @1  27% 

Bags,  bushel . 1  22%@1  25 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  .  24  @  26 

Firsts  .  21  @  23 

Seconds  .  21  @  23 

Lower  grades  .  19  @  20 

June  extra  .  23  @  23% 

Juno,  thirds  to  Hrsts .  18  @  22% 

State,  dairy,  half  firkins,  extra.  —  @  24 

Half  firkins,  firsts  .  21  @  23 

Thirds  to  seconds  .  16  @  20 

Firkins  .  18  @  19 

West.,  imitation  creamery,  best  18  @  19 

Lower  grades  .  15  @  17 

Western  factory,  June  pack, 

fancy  .  15%@  16 

Held,  fair  to  good .  14  @  15 

Fresh,  finest  .  —  @  H% 

Seconds  .  13%@  14 

Low  grades  .  12  @  13% 

Renovated  butter,  fancy  .  19  @  19% 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  large,  Sept.,  fancy  —  @  10% 

Large,  October,  fancy  .  10%@  10% 

Good  to  choice  .  10  @  10% 

Large,  poor  to  fair  .  9%@  9% 

Small,  September,  fancy  .  —  @  U 

Small,  October,  fancy  .  10%@  — 

Small,  poor  to  fair  .  9%@  10 

Light  skims,  small,  choice .  8%@  9 

Large,  choice  .  8  @ )  8% 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS,  LOSS  OFF. 

Penna.  and  State,  prime,  per 

dozen  .  27  @  28 

Western,  reg,  packing,  best —  —  @  27 


POTATOES. 


Long  Island,  prime,  in  bulk, 

barrel  . 1  50 

State  &  West.,  round,  180  lb . 1  37 

Round,  sack  . 1  25 

Long,  180  lb . 1  25 

Jersey,  prime,  bbl . 1  12 

Sweets,  Vineland,  cloth-top  bbl.l  75 
Other  Jersey,  cloth-top  bbl...l  50 

Southern,  bbl .  75 

Red,  per  barrel  . 1  00 


@1  75 
@1  62 
@1  50 
@1  37 
@1  37 
@2  25 
@2  00 
@1  00 
@1  25 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Fowls,  per  lb .  8  @  > 

Chickens,  per  lb .  7  @  7% 

Roosters,  per  lb .  4%@  6 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Ducks,  per  pair  .  50  @  65 

Geese,  per  pair  . 1  00  @1  37 

Pigeons,  per  pair  .  15  @  20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  dry  picked, 

fancy  .  —  @  11 

Spring,  scalded,  fancy  .  —  @  11 

Spring,  poor  to  good .  7  @  9 

Phila.  Spring  chickens,  selected, 

large  .  14  @  15 

Mixed  weights  .  10  @  13 

Broilers,  West.,  dry  picked, 

fancy  .  13  @  14 

Western,  dry  picked,  fair  to 

good  .  10  @  12 

Western,  scalded  .  10  @  11 

Ohio  &  Michigan  Sp’g  chicken, 

scalded,  fancy  .  —  @  10 

Western  Spring  chicken,  dry 

picked,  fancy  .  9  @  9% 

Middling  weights  .  —  @ 

Southern  Spring  chickens,  aver¬ 
age  weight,  best  .  —  @  9 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to 

choice  .  9%@  — 

West.,  dry  picked,  average 

best  .  —  @  9 

Ohio  &  Mich.,  scalded .  —  @  9 

Western,  scalded,  per  lb .  8%@  9 

Southern  &  Southwestern,  lb.  8%@  9 

Roosters,  old,  per  lb .  —  @  6% 

Ducks,  Western,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Geese,  East.,  Sp’g,  wh.,  per  lb.  14  @  15 

Eastern,  Spring,  dark .  11  @  12% 

Western  .  7  @  9 


QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  and  Penna.,  prime  to 


choice  .  27  @  28 

Held  and  mixed  .  18  @  21 

West.,  candled,  selected,  fancy.  25  @  26 

Good  to  prime  .  23%@  24 

Common  .  21  @  22 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  aver¬ 
age  best  .  23  @  — 

Fair  to  good  .  20  @  22 

West.,  dirties,  candled,  30  doz. 

case  . 4  85  @5  10 

Uncandled,  30-doz.  case  . 4  50  @4  80 

Western,  checks,  30-doz.  case.. 4  20  @4  50 

Refrigerator,  Fall  pack.,  good 

to  choice  .  20  @  23 

West.,  refrigerator,  early  pack¬ 
ed,  choice  storage  paid  .  19%@  20 

Early  packed,  prime .  18%@  19 

Fair  to  good .  17%@  18 

Common  .  16  @  17 

Dirties,  prime,  per  case . 4  35  @4  65 

Limed,  Western,  fancy  .  —  @  18 

EVAPORATED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  prime  .  5%@  5% 

Low  grades  .  3%@  4% 

Chops  . 1  20  @1  30 

Sun-dried,  quarters  .  3%@  4% 

Sun-dried,  sliced  .  3%@  6 

Apricots,  boxes,  lb .  8%@  15 

Bags,  lb .  7%@  12 

Peaches,  Calif.,  unpeeled,  boxes.  6  @  10 

Bags  .  5%@  8 

Peeled,  per  lb .  13  @  18 

Pears,  California,  per  lb .  6  @  8% 

Raspberries,  per  lb .  19%@  20 

GREEN  FRUITS. 

Pears,  Seckel,  box . 1  50  @3  00 

Keiffer,  bbl . 1  00  @2  00 

Lawrence,  bbl . 1  60  @2  50 

Apples,  common,  bbl . 1  25  @1  60 

Baldwin,  bbl . 1  75  @2  50 

Greening,  bbl . 1  75  @3  00 

King,  d.  h.,  bbl . 2  25  @3  50 

Ben  Davis,  bbl . 2  00  @2  60 


GAME. 

Quail,  prime,  undrawn,  per  doz. 2  25  @2  50 
Drawn  and  inferior,  per  dozl  00  @2  00 


Partridges,  per  pair  . 1  25  @1  50 

Grouse,  drawn,  per  pair .  90  @1  00 

Undrawn,  per  pair  . ...1  10  @1  15 

Woodcock,  per  pair  . 1  00  @1  25 

English  snipe  &  Gold,  plover 

frozen  per  dozen  . 1  75  @2  00 

Gold,  plover,  fresh  . 1  25  @1  60 

Grass  plover,  per  doz.,  frozen.. 1  75  @2  00 

Fresh,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  25 

Small  snipe,  per  doz .  —  @  50 

Wild  ducks,  Canvas,  prime,  per 

pair  . i . 2  50  @3  00 

Red-head,  prime  . 1  50  @2  00 

Mallard,  per  pair .  65  @  75 

Rabbits,  per  pair  .  20  @  25 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair .  75  @  80 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  average,  prime  .  10  @  1 

Fair  to  good  .  8%@  9 

Common  .  7  @  8 

Grassers,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Buttermilks  .  6  @  7 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  L.  I.,  100  bunches  . 75  @1  00 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  crate  .  50  @1 60 

Onions,  Conn.  &  L.  I.,  white, 

barrel  . 3  00  @4  00 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  red,  bbl . 1  25  @1  75 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  yellow,  bbl... 1  25  @175 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag . 1  50  @3  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag  . 1  00  @1  75 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag  . 1  00  @1  37 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl.  . .  50  @  75 

Hubbard,  bbl . 1  00  < 

String  beans,  Florida  crate  ....  50  @1  00 

Charleston  basket  .  50  @1  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  bbl.  ..  60  @  75 

Canada,  Russia,  bbl .  75  @  80 

Peppers,  Fla.,  carrier  .  75  @1  26 

Celery  .  10  @  50 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

Green  peas,  Va.,  basket  .  76  @2  00 


Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl .  25  @  75 

Baltimore,  bbl .  50  @  60 

Do,  L.  I.,  bbl .  50  @  — 

Carrots,  washed,  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Unwashed,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Lettuce,  L.  I.,  bbl .  50  @1  00 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 3  00  @4  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  bbl .  50  @4  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  4  @  8 

Pumpkins,  bbl .  40  @  60 

Parsnips,  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  100 . 3  50  @4  50 

State,  ton  . 12  00  @15  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  carrier . 1  50  @2  50 

Kale,  L.  I.,  bbl .  25  @  35 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  bbl . 3  00  @4  00 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

Black  bear  . 15  00@  25  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings .  5  00@  10  00 

Badger  .  75@  1  25 

Otter  .  8  00@  10  00 

Beaver,  large  .  7  00@  8  00 

Small .  3  00@  4  00 

Silver  fox  . 50  00@200  00 

Cross  fox  .  8  00@  25  00 

Red  fox  .  l  75@  2  00 

Gray  fox  .  90@  1  00 

Fisher  .  8  00@  10  00 

Wolf,  prairie  .  1  00@  1  10 

Timber  .  3  00@  4  00 

Wolverine  .  6  00@  8  00 

Lynx  .  4  00@  6  00 

Wild  cat  .  50@  60 

Marten,  dark  .  6  00@  10  00 

Pale  .  3  00@  4  00 

Skunk,  black  .  1  10@  1  25 

Half-striped  .  75@  80 

Long-striped  .  70@  80 

Striped  .  40@  45 

White  .  20  @  25 

Raccoon  .  75@  90 

Opossum,  large  .  25@  30 

Medium  .  15@  18 

Small  .  6@  6 

Mink  .  1  00@  2  00 

Muskrat,  Winter  .  10@  11 

Fall  .  8@  9 

Kits  .  3@  — 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  within  26-cent 
freight  zone,  three  cents  per  quart. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Everything  for  the  farmer  is  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Cash  Supply  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  In  their  advertisement 
this  company  does  not  show  everything, 
but  you  will  find  cuts  showing  many  im¬ 
plements  that  are  seasonable  just  at  this 
time. 

The  King  Harness  Co.,  of  Owego,  N.  Y., 
asks  you  to  send  four  cents  in  stamps  for 
their  catalogue  before  buying  a  harness. 
Many  of  our  readers  have  bought  harness 
from  this  house,  and  we  cannot  recall  a 
single  complaint.  Only  one  profit  from 
maker  to  user  is  the  motto. 

Many  liL.e  jobs  can  be  done  at  home  in 
half  the  time  required  to  go  to  the  black¬ 
smith  shop.  Of  course,  the  proper  tools 
must  be  had.  A  forge,  an  anvil  and  vice 
are  necessaries  in  a  farmer’s  workshop. 
Write  to  C.  R.  Harper  Mfg.  Co.,  Marshall¬ 
town,  la.,  and  see  for  how  small  an  amount 
you  can  get  this  outfit. 

A  man  in  Wisconsin  writes  that  he  has 
used  a  Bowsher  mill  eight  years  con¬ 
stantly,  and  it  has  always  been  ready  for 
business.  This  mill  is  made  by  the  P.  N. 
Bowsher  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.  Of  course, 
many  improvements  are  perfected  in  eight 
years,  but  such  a  good  record  is  certainly 
an  index  of  the  character  of  the  product 
from  their  factory  to-day. 

Dairymen  can  detect  ai  once  whether 
their  cows  have  been  allowed  to  drink  ice- 
cold  water  in  Winter— it  shows  in  the  milk 
pail.  It  certainly  pays  to  warm  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  milch  cows.  It  also  pays  to 
heat  or  cook  the  food  for  hogs  and  cattle, 
but  the  difference  may  not  be  so  apparent 
as  in  the  case  of  the  milch  cows.  Kelly 
Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  27  Purl  St.,  Gosh¬ 
en,  Ind.,  offer  a  tank  heater  suitable  for 
farmer’s  needs.  They  also  make  the 
famous  Goshen  steel  tanks.  Write  for  full 
information  and  prices. 


Oregon  Fruit  Growing.— I  do  all  my 
own  grafting  and  budding,  and  some  for 
others.  When  doing  this  work  for  others 
I  do  the  work  in  my  own  way,  by  the  day. 
I  propagate  all  my  fruit  trees  except  to 
get  new  varieties.  I  know  several  large 
fruit  growers  who  do  all  their  own  bud¬ 
ding  and  grafting,  with  hired  men  to  work 
along  with  them.  Pruning  is  often  done 
by  help  obtained  in  the  neighborhood,  usu¬ 
ally  by  men  who  understand  the  work. 
Spraying  in  this  locality  is  all  done  by 
hand  power,  and  all  use  good  sprayers. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  but 
a  small  per  cent  of  common  farmers  who 
spray.  The  time  has  come  even  here  in 
Oregon  when  people  will  have  to  spray  or 
do  without  fruit.  j.  o.  G. 

Drain,  Ore. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma  and  all  Throat  and 
Lung  Affections ;  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure 
for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints. 
Having  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in 
thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve  human 
suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge  to  .all  who  wish 
it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French  or  English,  with 
full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by 
mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  pa¬ 
per,  W.  A.  Noyes, 847  Powers'  Block ,  Rochester ,  N.  T. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


Poultry.  Fruit,  Berry  Farms.  Sell  reasonable.  Write 
wants.  Particulars  mailed  Codling,  Northport,  L.I. 


Faim  Managers,  Dairymen,  Butter- 
makers.  etc.,  always  on  hand.  No  charges  to  employ¬ 
ers.  Write  us.  Rural  Science  Agency,  Durham.  N.H. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

Good  land;  neighbors,  schools  &  churches  convenient 
Mild  healthy  climate.  Low  prices  &  easy  terms.  Write 
for  free  cat.  R.  B.  Chailin  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Richmond, Ya. 


Wanted — A  successful  creamery  man, 
with  ample  capital,  wants  to  buy  a  creamery  or 
cheese  factory,  or  a  suitable  site  for  one.  Must  be 
near  railroad  depot,  and  not  in  New  York  City 
milk-shipping  territory.  Address  CREAMERY, 
Box  404,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 


—THE  CHANCE  OF  A 
LIFETIME.  My  loss  your 
gain.  A  64-cow  Dairy,  with 
two  Milk  Routes,  profit  $2,000  per  year,  must  be  sold. 
Good  reasons  for  selling.  Write  for  particulars  if 
you  mean  business  to  C.  F.  K.,  Pa.,  in  care  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE 


Vineyard  And  Fruit  Farm 

overlooking  the  Mississippi 
River,  one  mile  from  city  of 
20,000  population;  154  acres,  116 
In  bearing  fruit.  Fine  wine  cellar,  three  stories  deep 
in  solid  rock:  20,000  gallons  wine  now  in  cellars. 
Brick  house,  elegant  summer  cottage  and  two  barns. 
For  profitable  and  delightful  home  or  Investment. 
Part  trade  if  desired.  Full  description,  price  and 
terms  on  request.  Address. 

Lock  Box  526,  Bloomington,  III. 


GLENN  RANCH, 

Glenn  County,  California, 


FOR  SALE  IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of  the 
late  Dr.  Glenn,  “the  wheat  king,’’  has  been  surveyed 
and  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  gov¬ 
ernment  subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices,  and 
In  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding  w  bat  it  is  assessed 
for  County  and  State  taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  of  40.000  acres  runs  up  and  down 
the  western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River  for  15 
miles.  It  Is  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked 
an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by  pro¬ 
posed  purchasers  is  Invited.  Parties  desiring  to  look 
at  the  land  should  go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing  the 
subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  personally 
or  by  letter. 

F.  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  IJ  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  of  Chico,  Bulte  County,  California. 


WINTER  WORK. 


Farmers,  Agents,  take  orders  for 
my  Heed*  at  home.  Make  big  money. 
Get  your  own  seeds  free.  New  plan,  quick  sales,  fine  outfit.  Write 

to-dny.  Frank  H.  Battles,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas.  Berkshires 

and  V.  H 'hites,  Choice  Pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  mated  not.  akin. 
Bred  Hows  and  Service  Boars. 
Poultry.  W  rite  for  hurd  times 
prices  and  free  circular. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Oldest  Commission  House  in  New  York 

Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Pork,  Poultry,  Dressed  Calves, 
Game,  etc.  K.  B.  Woodward,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


HO.  T.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

CEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

lommis.ion  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaohes,  Berries. 
Butter,  Egg s,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  HoV- 
houss  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solleltcd. 
84  *  86  Little  lath  St.,  New  York. 


LEARN  WELTMERISM. 


Weltmerlsm,  the  method  of  heal¬ 
ing,  originated  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Welt- 
mer,  has  been  the  means  of  curing 
more  so-called  incurable  diseases 
than  any  other  method  or  means 
known  at  the  present  time.  If  you 
are  sick,  if  you  have  a  friend  who  is 
sick,  whom  you  desire  to  be  cured,  if  you  are  out 
of  employment,  or  if  you  desire  something  better, 
LEAKN  WELTMERISM  Write  at  once  for  a 
copy  of  “Weltmerlsm,”  w  hich  will  be  sent  FREE. 
Address  PROF.  S.  A.  WELTMER,  Nevada,  Mo. 


Cut  Price  Books 

We  have  in  stock  some  books  that  have  not  been 
recently  advertised,  and  are  likely  to  become  shelf- 
soiled  unless  disposed  of.  Some  are  slightly  soiled 
now.  We  are  going  to  sell  them  at  cut  prices  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  stock  on  hand.  When  any  stock  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  we  will  take  It  out  of  the  list.  We  give  the 
number  of  each  on  hand,  and  regular  price  as  well 
as  cut  price 

Regular  Cut 
Price.  Price 


5.  Feeding  Animals  .  $2.00  $1.00 

6.  People’s  Horses.  Cattle,  Sheep  and 

Swine  Doctor .  1.60  .75 

80.  Camellia  Culture .  1.25  .50 

12.  Annals  of  Horticulture,  1892 .  1.00  .40 

30.  Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book .  60  .20 

30.  Celery  Growing  and  Marketing .  1.00  .50 

150.  Cauliflower.  Crozier .  1.50  .50 

100.  Cooking  Cauliflower .  20  .10 

100.  Fruit  Packages . 20  .10 

100.  Accidents  and  Emergences . 20  .10 

100.  How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long . 20  .10 

100.  Tuberous  Begonias . 20  .10 

80.  Canning  and  Preserving.  Young..  .20  .10 

100.  Landscape  Gardening.  Long . 50  .25 

50.  The  New  Botany.  Beal . 25  .10 

100.  Milk  :  Making  and  Marketing . 20  .10 

100.  Fertilizers  and  Fruits . 20  .10 

50.  Fertilizer  Farming . 20  .10 

50.  Fertilizers  and  Fruits . 20  .10 

50.  The  Business  Hen.  Colllngwood..  .40  .30 

40.  Ensilage  and  the  Silo . 20  .10 

100.  Chemicals  &  Clover.  Collingwood  .20  .10 

100.  Trees  For  Street  and  Shade . 20  .10 

100.  Country  Roads . 20  .10 

100.  Chrysanthemum  Culture.  Paper 

Morton . .60  .20 

50.  Chrysanthemum  Culture.  Cloth 

Morton .  1.00  .40 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  stock  of  some  of  these 
books  is  quite  limited.  When  these  are  gone,  no 
more  are  to  be  had  at  the  price.  Send  in  your  order 
at  once  for  what  you  want. 
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Absolute  Reliability. 

Many  words  of  praise  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  come  to  us  in  one  form 
or  another  from  readers  and  friends.  I  am  frank  enough  to  say 
that  they  make  pleasant  reading.  I  like  the  occasional  kindly 
criticisms,  telling  us  what  we  could  do  to  make  the  paper  more 
valuable  in  one  feature  or  another.  We  feel  grateful  for  such  evi¬ 
dences  of  good  will,  and  yet,  I  believe,  there  is  nothing  that  so 
pleases  me  as  a  recognition  and  acknowledgment  of  the  reliable 
character  of  the  paper  such  as  Mr.  Sears  expresses  in  the  following 
extract  of  a  recent  letter  : 


To  make  The  R.  N.-Y.  recognized  as  a  trustworthy  and  reliable 
farm  paper  has  been  the  great  ambition  of  its  editors  and  owners  for 
more  than  a  half  century.  The  recognition  of  this  feature  by  agricul 
tural  interests  has  been  and  still  is  their  greatest  pride  outside  of  the 
home  circle.  It  is  an  element  in  the  building  up  of  the  paper  that 
has  cost  a  great  many  thousands  of  dollars  and  years  of  watchfulness 
and  care  and  anxiety.  It  is  far  from  our  purpose  to  claim  perfection 
in  this  feature  of  the  paper.  Absolute  reliability,  it  is  true,  is  our 
standard,  our  ideal,  but  anyone  who  has  battled  with  the  problems 
and  incidents  of  a  publishing  office  must  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
even  approach  this  ideal — how  utterly  impossible  for  the  most  per¬ 
sistent  human  zeal  to  fully  attain  it.  But  it  is  a  great  comfort  to 
know  that  our  efforts  in  this  direction  are  being  recognized. 

Club  Raisers. 

Reports  for  the  last  week  were  : 


November  19.  F.  E.  Van  Epa,  New  York .  Nine  yearlies. 

November  20.  None. 

November  21.  J.  C.  Grossman,  Indiana .  One  yearly. 

November  22.  I.  B.  Scarlott,  Missouri .  Three  yearlies. 

November  23.  Bell  D.  Heeter,  Pennsylvania .  Five  yearlies. 

November  24.  None. 


In  about  six  weeks  the  50  cash  premiums  will  be  distributed  to 
the  50  largest  clubs  received  before  January  15.  The  largest  premium 
is  $100;  second,  $75;  third,  $50,  and  so  on.  December  is  the  best 
month  in  the  whole  year  for  subscription  work.  Shall  we  send  you 
samples  and  supplies  to  help  you  work  up  a  little  club  ? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

(DE)  GRADING  APPLES.— A  corre¬ 
spondent  in  England  thinks  that,  after  tak¬ 
ing  freight  and  all  other  expenses  into 
consideration,  there  is  too  much  difference 
between  the  prices  quoted  on  apples  in  the 
New  York  market,  and  what  he  has  to  pay 
for  them  in  that  country.  We  are  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  tell  him  that  many  apples 
which  are  sold  in  New  York  as  first  quality 
would  not  come  up  to  anywhere  near  the 
requix-ements  for  this  grade  in  his  market. 
Men  who  are  shipping  fruit  to  England 
have  learned  by  experience,  and  sometimes 
through  severe  loss,  that  the  majority  of 
buyers  there  who  pay  for  good  fruit  do 
not  propose  to  have  rubbish  palmed  off  on 
them.  Suppose  a  wholesale  dealer  puts  a 
few  pairs  of  good  shoes  on  the  top  of  each 
case,  the  remainder  being  filled  with  odd 
lots  and  sizes  of  shop-worn  and  inferior 
goods.  He  would  soon  have  to  go  out  of 
the  shoe  business  for  lack  of  trade,  if,  in¬ 
deed,  he  should  escape  being  locked  up  as 
a  lunatic,  yet  this  is  practically  what  many 
do  who  ship  apples  to  New  York.  They 
appear  to  think  that  there  ought  to  be 
enough  virtue  in  a  bushel  of  good  apples 
to  help  at  least  half  the  quantity  of  in¬ 
ferior  stuff  slide  through  at  a  high  price. 
Those  who  would  scorn  to  cheat  a  man  out 
of  a  penny  or  rob  a  neighbor’s  henroost, 
will  put  up  the  biggest  kind  of  a  sham  in 
the  fruit  they  market,  and  think  it  is  all 
right. 


FRAUD  BUTTERED  OVER.— There  are 
some  cases  in  which  the  swindle  is  de¬ 
tected  at  once;  the  mixed  lot  of  apples 
goes  for  less  than  the  good  ones  alone 
would  have  brought;  and  thus  the  dis¬ 
honest  packer  gets  his  just  desert.  But 
more  often  it  works  in  another  way.  The 
commission  merchant  naturally  dislikes  to 
offend  the  shipper;  the  retail  grocer  who 
sells  the  fruit  in  two  or  three-quart  lots 
mixes  the  inferior  stuff  in  with  each  sale, 
and  chai-ges  enough  so  that  he  makes  a 
good  profit;  the  consumer  gx-owls  at  the 
poor  stuff  and  high  prices,  but  submits  to 
it  as  something  that  can’t  be  helped,  for 
those  who  live  in  small  apartments  in  the 
city  have  no  place  to  store  extra  supplies, 
must  get  small  lots,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  buying  is  done  by  incompetent  ser- 
vants  anyway. 

APPLE  DISCOUNT. — There  is  a  sort  of 
silent  understanding  between  many  grow- 
ers,  middlemen  and  retail  grocers.  A 
grower  writes  to  his  agent  here:  “I  ship 
10  barrels  of  prime  apples.”  The  receiver 
mentally  discounts  the  word  “prime”  25 
per  cent  or  more.  The  l’etail  gx-ocer  comes 
to  buy,  and  is  told  that  that  is  “prime” 
fruit.  He,  having  had  experience,  smiles 
to  himself,  and  goes  through  the  same 
process  of  mental  discounting.  I  have 
been  amused  to  see  how  fruit  men  some¬ 
times  “show  up”  a  barrel  of  apples.  The 
head  is  removed,  and,  of  course,  those  on 
top  are  large  and  fair.  “Ain’t  they  fine? 
says  the  seller,  at  the  same  time  look¬ 
ing  sideways  at  the  barrel  as  though  afraid 


some  one  might  look  below  the  top  layer. 
The  buyer  knows  that  he  can  work  them 
off  all  right,  and  doesn’t  care  to  make  a 
row,  so  the  sale  is  made  with  this  silent 
understanding  on  both  sides,  though 
neither  would  admit  it  if  questioned.  This 
sounds  ridiculous  and  childish,  but  just 
such  instances  may  be  seen  any  day. 
There  is  an  astonishing  lack  of  sincerity  in 
trade  of  all  kinds.  People  say  practically: 
“You  say  so-and-so,  but  I  know  that  you 
don't  mean  it,  and  you  know  that  you  don’t 
either,  and  you  know  that  I  know  you 
don’t,  but  it's  all  right  anyway,  and  we’ll 
let  it  go  so.” 

EXCEPTIONS.—  Of  course  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Some  consumers  rightly  refuse 
to  be  buncoed  in  this  way;  some  grocers  in¬ 
sist  on  seeing  what  they  buy,  knowing 
that  their  trade  will  not  be  trifled  with; 
and  some  commission  merchants  will  not 
meaningly  misrepresent  an  article;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  amount  of 
stuff  is  disposed  of  in  the  dishonest  way 
mentioned;  and  it  is  nothing  more  than 
right  that  this  shady  side  of  trade  should 
be  brought  to  light  now  and  then.  Con¬ 
sumers  have  it  in  their  power  to  change 
this,  and  bring  rascally  growers  and  mid¬ 
dlemen  to  tei-ms. 

“DO  YOU  MEAN  ME?”— Those  whom 
the  shoe  fits  are  meant.  The  difficulty  is 
that  people  who  need  such  plain  talk  are 
singulaxly  impervious  to  the  truth.  Their 
consciences  are  tanned  and  calloused  in¬ 
side  and  out,  and  fire  and  water  proof; 
while  some  fellow  who  has  been  doing  the 
best  he  knew,  dodges  every  time  anything 
like  this  is  said,  and  feels  that  he  is  the 
one  meant. 

“But  my  neighbor  got  just  as  much  for 
his  apples  as  I  did.  Mine  were  sorted 
carefully  and  the  scrubs  left  at  home, 
while  all  of  his  inferior  ones  were  worked 
in.” 

Yes,  but  that  does  not  pi-ove  that  his 
methods  are  right,  or  that  he  will  come 
out  ahead  in  the  long  run.  It  takes  more 
than  one  day  to  grow  a  hill  of  corn.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  try  it  again  and  again.  There  are 
commission  mei'chants  and  buyers  who 
would  appreciate  and  cooperate  with 
straight  methods  after  a  time.  This  is  not 
a  guess.  It  works  in  other  lines.  Take  a 
certain  brand  of  hams  for  instance.  Ai. 
that  an  experienced  buyer  cares  for  is  to 
see  the  brand,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
canned  goods,  soaps  and  groceries.  Or 
take  a  certain  well-known  make  of  shoes. 
The  pi’ice  is  reasonable;  they  fit;  they  are 
easy  the  first  day  you  put  them  on;  they 
don’t  rip;  they  wear  like  Portland  cement; 
they  look  well;  and,  so  long  as  that  stand¬ 
ard  is  kept  up  and  1  wear  shoes,  I  don’t 
wish  any  other  make.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  a  farmer  with  only  a  small  amount 
of  any  one  kind  of  produce  to  sell,  can 
work  up  such  a  reputation  as  a  great  fac¬ 
tory  that  is  turning  out  goods  all  the  time; 
but  the  principle  is  exactly  the  same,  and 
the  only  difference  is  in  degree.  The  shoe 
man  named  above  has  had  to  go  through 
all  kinds  of  difficulties,  and  the  reason  he 
has  succeeded  so  well  is  because  he  gives 
honest  value  and  keeps  right  at  it.  Even 
though  the  financial  results  of  a  man’s 
work  may  not  be  all  that  he  could  desire, 
it  is  worth  something  to  him  to  so  carry 
on  his  affairs  that  his  neighbors  and  all 
who  deal  with  him  may  truly  say,  “He’s 
stx-aight,”  and  this  is  not  a  bad  sort  of 
legacy  to  leave  to  his  children  and  grand¬ 
children.  w.  w.  H. 


American  Institute  Chrysanthemums 

The  annual  Chrysanthemum  show  of  the 
American  Institute  of  New  York  was  held 
in  the  Berkeley  Lyceum  November  14  and 
15.  It  was  a  brilliant  success,  the  quality 
of  the  exhibits  being  very  high.  The  at¬ 
tendance  on  both  days  was  large  and  ap¬ 
preciative.  The  exhibition  room  is  small, 
but  well  lighted,  and  the  immense  and  per¬ 
fect  blooms  showed  off  to  good  advantage. 
The  best  new  variety  shown  was  Timothy 
Eaton,  a  grand  and  perfect  white  with  a 
tinge  of  sulphur  in  the  center.  It  not  only 
captured  the  highest  prize,  but  was  highly 
commended  by  all  visitors.  It  was  raised 
in  Canada,  and  is  a  seedling  of  Minnie 
Wanamaker,  long  a  standard  and  popular 
yellow.  Timothy  Eaton,  as  shown  here, 
has  an  immense  and  perfectly-foi-med 
flower,  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
carried  on  a  strong  stem  furnished  with 
ample  dark  foliage.  The  best  yellow  shown 
was  undoubtedly  Golden  Wedding.  Some 
of  the  blooms  reached  nearly  10  inches  in 
diameter.  Helen  Bloodgood  is  a  finely-fin¬ 
ished  lilac  incurved  variety,  and  was  shown 
in  good  condition.  Mme.  Carnot  was  the 
largest  white,  and  was  truly  an  immense 
flower.  G.  L.  Warren,  corn  yellow,  was 
very  large  and  highly  finished.  In  other 
shades  and  types  the  older  varieties  ap¬ 
peared  most  satisfactory.  Many  new  car¬ 
nations  were  shown.  The  much-boomed 
$30,000  variety,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  was 
staged  in  large  and  well-developed  blooms, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  wherein  lies  its 
great  superiority  to  many  well-known 
kinds.  While  large  and  of  a  fine,  deep, 
pink  color,  the  blooms  seem  to  lack  the 
necessary  finish.  Goethe  is  a  new  blush 
pink,  very  fresh  and  delicate.  It  is  more 
pleasing  than  the  standard  Daybreak,  long 
the  ideal  of  a  shell-pink  variety.  Maceo  is 
a  very  dusky  magenta  colored  carnation; 
too  dark,  we  should  think  to  become  popu¬ 
lar.  The  display  of  flowering  orchids  was 
most  excellent.  Some  of  the  varieties  are 
rare  and  beautiful.  Orchids  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  growing  in  popularity,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  in  their  culture.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  potted  bamboos  from  Japan  ex¬ 
cited  much  interest.  They  had  been  used 
as  household  decorations  for  several 
months,  but  were  in  good  condition,  giv¬ 
ing  evidence  of  considerable  staying  power. 
Their  light  and  airy  character  makes  them 
very  well  suited  for  decorative  culture.  A 
small  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
some  late  hardy  flowers  proved  of  interest. 
Some  bright  yellow  Cosmos  flowers  were 
the  best  we  have  yet  seen  in  this  color. 
Among  the  cut  blooms  of  roses  the  always 
popular  American  Beauty  and  Liberty  were 
most  admired.  w.  v.  r. 


A  Young  Girl 

May  be  very  old  in  suffering.  She  is 
very  apt  to  neglect  the  earlier  symptoms 
of  disease.  Often  when  she  takes  treat¬ 
ment  it  is  the  wrong  treatment  for 

her  case.  Very 
many  young 
women  write  to 
Dr.  Pierce  and 
consult  him  by 
letter  free.  All 
such  corre¬ 
spondence  i  s 
strictly  private, 
and  womanly 
modesty  is 
spared  the 
shock  of  indeli¬ 
cate  examina¬ 
tions,  unpleas¬ 
ant  question¬ 
ings  and  offen¬ 
sive  local  treat¬ 
ments. 

"  I  suffered  with 
female  trouble,” 
writes  Miss  Agnes 
McGowne,  of  1221 
Bank  St.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D,  C.  "I 
tried  various  rem¬ 
edies  but  none 
seemed  to  do  any 
permanent  gooa. 
The  doctors  said  it 
was  the  worse  case 
of  internal  trouble 
they  ever  had.  I 
decided  to  write  to 
Doctor  Pierce  for 
help.  I  received 
a  very  encouraging  reply  and  commenced  treat¬ 
ment  at  once.  I  had  not  used  the  "Favorite 
Prescription  ”  a  week  before  I  began  to  feel  bet¬ 
ter,  and,  as  I  continued,  my  health  gradually 
improved.  It  is  improving  every  day  and  I  still 
continue  to  take  the  medicine. 

Dr.  Pierce's 

Favorite  Prescription 

Makes  Weak  Women  Strong 
and  Sick  Women  Well. 


GRINDS 


and  CRUSHES 

Ear  and  Shelled 
__  Corn,  Oats.  Rye,  Etc. 

to  a  medium  decree  of  fineness  for  reeding  purposes. 
Crusher  roll  crushes  the  ears  and  at  end  or  crusher 
we  place  either  tine  or  coarse  grinding  platoe. 

Clue  D!  ATEQ  are  tor  car  corn, 
■  ■  II C  I  LA  I  EO  shelled  corn,  oats, 
r)'e  and  other  small  grain,  where  a  good  med¬ 
ium  degree  of  feed  is  wanted.  COAIi^E 
PLATES  are  for  ear  or  shelled  corn, 
where  coarse  chop  feed  Is  wanted  and  for 

Crushing  Ear  Corn 

_  1  to  prepare  it  for  a  I  rench  burr  or  any  other 
mill  not  having  cob  crusher.  OuhIicm  2C>  bu.  an  hour.  Can 
he  run  with  1  to  15  h.  p.  or  power  wind  mill.  Is  strongand 
durable,  made  of  steel  and  iron.  Hopper  holds  full  sack  of  corn. 

Latest  thing  out,  revolutionizes  ear  corn 

proposition.  Send  for  free  catalog  giving  full  description. 

MAKVIN  SMITH  CO.,  55-59  N.  Jefferson  St..  Chicago,  III. 


And  Gaining  Ground  with  every  Trial. 


Veterinary  Pixine 


is  of  powerful  potency.  Irresistable  and 
unfailing,  because  it  works  with  Nature 
Heals  naturally,  by  granulation,  not  by 
drying  and  scabbing  over  sores  as  do  all 
mineral  preparations.  It  will  cure  speed 
cracks,  scratches,  grease  heel,  cow  pox, 
mange,  hoof  rot,  and  all  itching  and 
irritating  inflammatory  sores  and  skin 
disease,  chronic  or  acute.  Sold  under  an 
absolute  guarantee;  money  back  if  it  fails 


i  8-oz.  box,  -  50c. 

Includes  expensive  1901  Almanac  and  Manual  of 
Information.  Handsomely  illustrated. 
Invaluable  for  a  lifetime.  Not  a 
patent  medicine  book. 

At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 


TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY.  N.  Y. 


Dfu£oDntTy.a.  complete  stock  of  all  kinds 
RL’BBERandLEATHRR  BELTING.  Webuyoi 
f  DCDa.tiS.h.e.^S?.  a~£  Receivers’  Sales.  Write  f 
FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No.  r  ‘ 
Hardware,  Pipe,  Roofing,  Plumbing  Materi: 
Yire,  Rope  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  etc  etc 

OUR  PRICES  *ro  ONE-HALF  of  OTHER 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  w‘ omoA&<£  8t 


8io 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  TALK  ABOUT  FERRETS. 

How  Raised  and  Handled. 

Many  people  never  saw  a  ferret.  They 
are  animals  of  the  weasel  type,  12  to  16 
inches  long,  slim,  and  weighing  from  iy2 
to  three  pounds  each.  Hunters  use  them 
for  driving  rabbits  from  their  burrows, 
though  the  laws  of  many  States  forbid 
this  now.  They  are  also  very  useful  for 
clearing  cellars  or  buildings  of  rats.  A 
ferret  has  the  advantage  of  a  cat  in  be¬ 
ing  able  to  go  right  into  the  rat’s  home. 
No  doubt  the  rat  thinks  that  an  evil 
spirit  is  after  him,  and  it  is  about  so, 
for  the  ferret  is  bloodthirsty,  and  woe 
to  the  rat  that  does  not  get  out  of  his 
way.  Mr.  N.  A.  Knapp,  of  Rochester, 
O.,  has  raised  ferrets  for  many  years, 
having  at  times  as  many  as  1,200  on 
hand.  The  following  interview  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  methods  of  a  practical 
man: 

“How  did  you  come  to  get  into  the  fer¬ 
ret  business?” 

“About  12  years  ago,  during  a  Winter 
when  the  snow  was  very  deep,  wild  rab¬ 
bits  did  great  damage  to  my  choice 
young  orchard.  We  had  seen  them  run¬ 
ning  about  the  fields  in  the  moonlight, 
anu  thought  them  very  nice,  but  when 
I  found  that  the  trees  were  barked,  my 
mind  changed.  Something  had  to  be 
done.  A  neighbor’s  boy  came  over  with 
gun  and  ferret;  there  were  several  piles 
of  fence  rails  near  the  orchard,  and  we 
let  the  ferret  go  in.  The  boy  watched 
with  his  gun,  and  during  the  day  we  got 
nearly  30  rabbits.  This  showed  me  the 
value  of  the  ferret  for  getting  rid  of 
troublesome  animals.” 

“What  sort  of  a  house  do  ferrets 
need?” 

“We  don’t  find  that  any  particular 
kind  is  necessary,  so  long  as  they  are 
kept  off  wet  ground,  and  have  a  shelter 
from  cold  and  rain.  We  have  used  both 
dirt  and  board  floors  successfully.  Where 
only  two  or  three  are  kept,  a  box  or 
barrel  with  plenty  of  straw  for  a  nest 
will  do  all  right,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
see  that  they  do  not  get  away,  as  they 
will  make  havoc  with  poultry.  ’ 

“How  many  can  be  kept  in  a  pen?” 

“Eight  or  10  in  Winter.  The  males 
and  females  should  be  separated.  The 
proper  proportion  is  one  male  to  about 
four  females.  At  breeding  season  each 
male  should  be  put  in  a  separate  pen, 
and  a  short  time  before  they  litter,  each 
female  should  be  given  a  place  by  her¬ 
self.  She  will  line  the  nest  with  her 
hair,  and  this  nest  must  not  be  disturbed 
while  the  young  are  small,  as  tne  ferret 
is  liable  to  disown  them.  There  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  weakening  the  stock  from  in- 
breeding.  We  get  new  males  from  stand¬ 
ard  breeders  every  season,  and  thus 
keep  our  stock  strong.  Tney  usually 
breed  twice  a  year,  in  March  or  April, 
and  again  in  August.  If  two  or  more 
have  small  litters  of  about  the  same  age 
tney  can  be  put  together,  and  one  of 
them  bred  soon  again.  A  ferret  that  is 
nursing  young  will  adopt  any  other 
small  ferret  that  may  be  given  her.  A 
strong  female  will  care  for  six  or  seven 
as  well  as  two  or  three.” 

“How  long  before  the  young  can  take 
care  of  themselves?” 

“They  do  not  get  their  eyes  open  un¬ 
til  four  weeks  old.  At  two  or  three 
months  they  can  be  weaned  all  right.” 

“How  much  meat  should  ferrets  be 
fed?” 

“There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  re¬ 
garding  this.  Some  think  that  a  meat 
diet  is  necessary,  and  others  say  fhat 
they  will  do  well  without  any  meat.  Our 
experience  is  that  a  variety  is  best  the 
same  as  with  a  man.  Where  only  a  few 
are  kept,  bread  and  milk,  and  scraps 
from  the  table,  with  now  and  then  a 
rabbit,  will  do;  but  we  found  that  it 


was  too  much  trouble  to  bake  bread  for 
a  large  number,  so  for  the  bulk  of  the 
food  we  use  a  mush  made  of  corn,  oata 
and  wheat,  ground  very  fine  and  sifted. 
When  feeding,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
some  call,  like  a  whistle  or  rapping  on 
the  side  of  the  pen,  as  this  will  help  in 
coaxing  out  a  ferret  that  takes  a  notion 
to  stay  in  the  burrow  after  the  game  is 
out.” 

“How  do  you  handle  them?” 

“It  is  dangerous  to  pick  up  with  the 
naked  hands  one  that  is  not  tamed,  as 
he  is  liable  to  bite  severely.  At  first  we 
use  leather  mittens.  After  a  little  pet¬ 
ting  they  get  over  being  afraid,  and  can 
be  handled  safely.” 

“Does  a  ferret  need  much  training  to 
make  him  hunt?” 

“There  is  a  difference,  some  being 
much  handier  than  others,  but  as  a  rule 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  them  trained. 
When  put  down  near  a  rat  or  rabbit  bur¬ 
row,  or  a  haystack  or  pile  of  rails,  it  is 
perfectly  natural  for  them  to  look  for 
the  game.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
scare  the  game  back  into  the  hole,  for 
the  ferret  may  kill  it,  eat  what  he  wants 
and  lie  down  to  sleep  in  the  burrow.” 

“How  can  you  get  him  out  under  such 
circumstances?” 

“Some  smoke  them  out.  If  he  will  not 
come  out  when  called,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  block  up  the  hole  tightly  at  both  ends 
and  leave  him  in  all  night.  He  will  dc 
quite  ready  to  get  out  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  If  we  have  a  ferret  that  bothers 
much  in  this  way,  we  put  a  soit  leather 
muzzle  on  him  so  that  he  cannot  kill 
the  rabbit,  though  that  would  not  do  in 
sending  him  after  game  that  might  make 
a  fight.” 

“How  old  should  they  be  before  using 
for  hunting?” 

“For  rabbits,  one  four  or  five  months 
old  will  do,  but  for  rats  they  should  be 
older,  as  old  rats  are  likely  to  make  a 
fight  if  they  have  young  ones.  Where 
there  is  a  large  number  of  rats,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  two  or  three  ferrets, 
as  well  as  boys  with  clubs  and  dogs,  but 
don’t  have  any  guns  around  at  such  a 
time,  for  some  one  is  likely  to  get  hurt 
in  the  excitement  wnen  the  rats  come 
streaking  out  of  the  holes.  We  were  in 
a  hunt  once  with  three  ferrets,  two  dogs 
and  five  boys,  and  killed  about  90  rats 
in  two  hours.  Some  will  get  away,  but 
a  few  such  hunts  clean  them  out.” 

“Isn’t  it  dangerous  to  have  dogs 
around  with  the  ferrets?” 

“Yes,  until  taught  to  let  them  alone. 
Hold  the  ferret  in  your  hand.  Call  the 
dog  and  let  him  smell  it.  Then  put  the 
ferret  on  the  ground  and  tell  the  dog 
that  he  must  not  touch  it.  After  a  few 
minutes’  training  the  dog  will  learn  that 
he  is  not  to  harm  it.” 

“Are  ferrets  subject  to  disease?” 

“No,  unless  overfed  or  kept  in  dirty 
pens.  The  most  common  diseases  are 
mange,  foot  rot,  sore  eyes  and  colds  or 
distempers.  Sick  ferrets  should  be  at 
once  separated  from  the  others.  They 
are  sometimes  troubled  with  fleas,  which 
can  be  easily  got  rid  of  Dy  sprinkling 
with  insect  powder.  Some  claim  that  a 
few  tansy  leaves  in  the  nest  will  keep 
away  the  fleas.” 

“What  is  the  cost  of  keeping  ferrets  in 
quantities?” 

“We  once  made  a  test  with  162  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  found  that  they  could  all  be 
kept  in  good  condition  on  a  shilling  a 
day.  We  can  raise  100  young  ferrets 
with  the  milk  of  one  cow  and  $10  or 
$12  worth  of  the  ground  feed  spoken  of 
before.  Anyone  starting  into  this  busi¬ 
ness  should  go  very  slowiy  on  the  start. 
Ferrets  sell  from  $4  to  $7  per  pair,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  season  and  quality.  The 
highest  prices  are  obtained  late  in  the 
Winter.” 


THE  “  TON  "  WORTH  OF  SILAGE. 

The  question  is  asked  what  is  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  silage,  and  what  would  be 
a  fair  value  per  ton,  and  whether  it  is 
often  sold?  It  is  not  often  sold,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  a  damp  food  full  of  sac¬ 
charine  matter  in  solution,  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  raised  out  of  its  solid  airproof 
place  in  the  silo,  it  immediately  com¬ 
mences  to  referment,  it  is  not  a  safe 
feed  to  buy,  loosen  up,  expose  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  air,  transport,  anu  keep  it 
very  long  in  the  condition  before  taking 
out  of  the  silo.  It  is  sold,  however,  the 
buyer  coming  every  day  and  getting  his 
load  for  the  day’s  feeding,  the  same  as 
if  fed  in  the  same  barn.  A  silo  of  si¬ 
lage  was  soiu  near  here  last  Winter,  tne 
owner  receiving  $2.75  per  ton,  and  all 
parties  reported  themselves  satisfied.  I 
think  that  other  sales  have  been  made 
about  here  in  a  small  way  at  about  the 
same  rates;  one  man  selling  at  the  rate 
of  2 y2  cents  per  bushel.  Still,  this  does 
not  answer  as  to  the  exact  market  price, 
for  there  are  no  established  prices.  Af¬ 
ter  feeding  silage  for  15  years  I  should 
say  that  when  good  meadow  hay  was 
selling  for  $10  per  ton — loose — that  a  ton 
oi  it  should  rate  as  equal  to  three  tons 
of  good  silage,  as  we  estimate  its  feed¬ 
ing  value  at  that  proportion,  i.  e.,  the 
feeding  value  of  three  tons  of  silage  is 
equal  to  a  ton  of  nice  meadow  hay,  let 
the  price  be  as  it  may,  for  either.  This 
refers  to  the  feeding  of  milch  cows  par¬ 
ticularly.  JOHN  GOULD. 

Ohio. 


Cured  Bronchitis. 

Mr.  PETER  MILLKK,  La  Crosse,  Kan..  December  11, 
1897.  writes: 

About  two  months  ago  I  was  seriously  afflicted 
with  BRONCHITIS,  accompanied  with  such  severe 
spells  of  coughing  that  I  could  not.  sleep  and  for  a 
While  I  THOUGHT  I  WOULD  DIE.  I  called  in  tbe 
City  Physician,  but  he  failed  to  do  me  any  good,  and 
I  had  almost  despaired  of  life,  when  one  of  our 
neighbors  persuaded  me  to  buy  a  bottle  of  Jayne's 
Expectorant.  I  had  no  faith  in  it,  and  was  abso¬ 
lutely  astonished  at  the  relief  I  obtained  from  the 
first  few  doses.  Continuing  the  medicine.  I  was 
COM  PLETKLY  AND  PERMANENTLY  CURED  with 
a  few  bottles,  and  I  solemnly  believe  it  saved  my 
life.— Adv. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


EEDDETC- First-class  stock.  W.  J.  WOOD 
rCVI ftCId  Box  211,  New  London.  Ohio. 


9nnn  EEERETS-  First-class  stock.  Some 

£UUU  Trained.  New  price-list  free. 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Lorain  Co.,  O. 


COLLIE  PUPS  — Spayed  Females.  Circulars. 


Sii.as  Decker,  South  Montrose, Pa 


Collie  Pups 


FOR  SALE.  Ralph  Sherman, 
South  Haven,  Mich, 


BELGIAN  HARES 

Some  choice  stock  at  reasonable  prices. 

C.  T.  UPDKGRAFF.  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio. 


'C'or  Sale— White  Holland  Turkeys;  W.  P.  Rocks; 

W.  Guineas,  in  their  highest  grade  of  purity,  at 
farmers'  prices.  JASON  ELLARS,  Book  waiter,  Ohio 


BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Bred  by  42-pound  Tom.  $7  per  pair. 

GEO.  W.  SALISBURY.  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


rnrifFPPI  Q— Choice  W.  Wyandottes,  P.  Rocks, 
ol/UilMlDL/O  Brahmas,  Cochins.  Leghorns,  from 
prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  and  water 
fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  Catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T.Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


POLAND-CHIM  HOGS  lies,  consisting  of  April 

Males  ready  for  service.  Gilts  bred  from  Spring 
litters.  Also  Fall  Pigs,  i’rices  low  for  quality  of 
stock.  J.  R.  HAINES,  Minerva,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 


—THOROUGHBRED  HOLSTEIN 
BULL  CALVES.  Well  marked 
and  of  best  breeding.  Will  be  sold  at  farmers'  price. 
Write  at  once.  W.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Oo  You  Want 


a  H  o  1  s  t  e  i  n  -  Friesian 
Bull  Calf? 

a  Chester  White  Pig 
either  sex,  pair  or  trio? 
If  you  do,  and  want  the  best  breeding  at  a  fair  price, 
write  to-day  to  CHAS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro,  N.Y 


150  Dellhurst  Holsteins 

for  sale,  including  young  Cows,  Heifers  and  a 
great  lot  of  BULL  CALVES— several  now  ready 
lor  service — sons  of  “DeKol’s  Butter  Boy”,  and 
the  famous  “  Royal  Paul  ”  out  of  advanced  Re¬ 
gistry  cows.  Catalogue. 

DELLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


A 


J.  C  CLUI5  young  BULLS,  CALVES 

and  HEIFERS.  Also.  DUROC-J ER8EY  Pigs 


at  law  prices.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 


HORSE  COLIC, 

Distemper,  Founder,  Pneu¬ 
monia,  etc.,  as  well  as  all 
forms  of  Lameness,  Contract¬ 
ed  Cord,  Curb,  Splint,  etc., 

are  instantly  relieved,  and  in¬ 
variably  cured  by  the  use  of 


Tuttle’s  Elixir. 


Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
! money  refunded.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  the  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Company.  Used  by  leading  breeders  and 
turfmen  everywhere.  Has  saved  and  cured  many 
valuable  horses.  May  do  likewise  for  you. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  EUXW  cares  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience”  )  I1HE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  BO-call ctl  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tuttle’s. 


Death  to  Heaves, 

Coughs  and  Distemper, 
_is  NEWTON’S  CURE. 
*  Best  references.  $1  18  cau 
Newton  Horse  Remedy 
Co.  (Y),  Toledo,  O. 


FLEMINGS 

JJ&r 


Trade  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured* 
Hew,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  no 
pay.  FBKE.  A  practical,  ill¬ 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to 
readersof  thispaper. 

Fleming  Hro*.,  chemists. 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111. 


Sf*A  VI N 

can  be  cured  by  using  EAGLE'S  COMPOUND.  Has 
produced  excellent  results  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  do  not  claim  it  to  cure  everything.  Try  one  bottle 
on  your  horse;  price  SI. 25. 

Also.  CAMPHOR  SALVE,  which  is  second  to  no 
other  for  cracked  hands  and  chafed  skin.  30  cents 
per  two  ounces.  Manufactured,  and  sent  postage 
paid,  by  A.  EAGLE.  Newtown,  Pa. 


nCATU  Tfl  I  IPC  Oh  HENS  and  CHICKBNB 

UtAin  IU  LlUL  64-page  book tbii. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


ABEL 


ana’SiWh,te 


_ oMetuiiieEAR  LABELS 

iped  with  any  name  or  address  with  consecutive 
ibers.  I  supply  forty  recording  associations  and 
isands  of  practical  farmers,  breeders  and  veteri 
ans.  Samplesfree.  Agent.  Wonted. 


ADAM  GREEN  BONE  GUTTER 

ock  of  hens  means  egg  money  the  year  round.  -■ 
i  Cut  Hone  you  know  makes  hens  lay  double  the 
inter  and  summer.  This  machine  runs  easier  than 
er  because  it  is  the  only  ball-hearing  bone  cutter 
It  cuts  bone  quickly — shears  it  off  in  fine  shavings, 
hoke ;  cleans  itself;  is  strong  and  substantial.  Send 

i  for  our  Tree  illustrated  catalogue  No.  8ft. _ 

J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  IXjXx. 


FOR  SALE. 

WANDERER’S  KLONDIKE  48797.  Solid  light 
fawn  —  grand  individual.  8ire.  Wanderer  of  St. 
Lambert  by  Rioter  of  St.  Lambert.  Dams  tested. 
Write  for  pedigree.  L.  I).  ELY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  BALE  at  fair  prloes.  No  PLUGS  nor  nn 
registered  for  sale  at  any  prloe. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Bt.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Surplus  Stock.  Bargains.  Catalog. 

Two  Jersey  Bulls,  1  year  and  6  months.  Cheshire 
Pigs.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Cockerels.  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys  (gobbler  strain).  Seed  Potatoes. 
Everything  our  own  production.  Prize-winning 
stock  this  Fall.  Limited  In  numbers,  but  un¬ 
excelled  in  quality.  Prompt  answers  to  this  ad. 
will  be  given  bargains,  both  in  stock  and  price. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


Ayrshires,  Oxford  Sheep  and  Cheshires. 

One  Bull  Calf,  four  weeks;  two  Heifer  Calves,  two 
weeks;  Heifer,  two  years,  in  calf.  Boars  fit  for 
service  sows;  Pigs  in  pairs  not  akin.  Oxford  Ewes 
and  Lambs. 

HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

The  most  praotlcal  and  humane  Faitener  ever  in- 
rented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Ciroular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestviile.  Conn. 


SCOTT’S 

Perfect  Swinging 
and  Self-Closing 

COW  STANCHION 

Each  cow  shuts  herself 
in  place.  Circulars  free. 
B.  C.  SCOTT, 

210  Beach  Street, 
Bridgeport.  Conn. 


The  Belgian  Hare  Guide 


The  latest  and  best  book  out 
on  the  Belgian  hare  industry. 
Illustrated,  practical  and  covers 
every  phase  of  the  subject.  Price 
25  Cents;  or  with  INLAND 
Poultry  Journal  one 
year,  40  cts.  Sample  copy 
of  Journal  free,  if  re¬ 
quested,  or  six  mos.  trial 
subscription,  10  cents. 

Please  mention  this  paper.  Agents  Wanted. 
Inland  Poultry  Journal  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Inc 


H0EMAKEM  POULTRY 

160  pages,  over 


on  1 
for  1901. 


Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Itry  Houses,  etc.  How  to  raise  chickens  success¬ 
fully,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Diagrams 
with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  All 
about  Incubators,  Broodert  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER.  Kox  108,  Fr«port,  III. 


Hatch  Chicks  that  Lives 

Their  vitality  depends  upon  the  egg  The  egg 
depends  upon  the  food.  Cut  bone 
makes  eggs  that  have  vitality.  The 
easiest,  most  rapid  cutter  made  is 

Humphrey's  Green  Hone 
and  Vegetable  Cutter . 

Y our  money  back  if  dissatisfied.  S.-nd  for  our 
guarantee  and  book  for  keeping  egg  record. 

Humphrey  &  Sons,  Box  39,  Joliet,  111. 
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The  Chicken  Yard. 


SOME  MOTES  OM  IMCUBATIOM. 

I  ran  a  120-egg  Cypher’s  incubator  last 
season;  hatched  five  times;  hatched 
from  25  to  50  per  cent.  With  eggs  from 
the  same  lot  of  hens  I  hatched  under 
hens  an  average  of  about  75  per  cent.  1 
am  inclined  to  think  that  my  poor  suc¬ 
cess  was  due  to  insufficient  ventilation. 
I  have  just  started  the  incubator,  and 
am  leaving  the  ventilating  slides  par¬ 
tially  open.  Four  of  my  last  season’s 
hatches  were  run  with  ventilating  slides 
closed,  and  the  last  (which  was  the  best) 
was  run  with  the  slides  partly  open.  I 
would  advise  beginners  to  provide  a 
room  where  the  temperature  varies  but 
a  few  degrees  during  the  24  hours,  and 
then  experiment  and  study  until  they 
are  familiar  with  the  theory  of  hatching. 
When  they  can  locate  the  reason  for 
poor  success  they  have  a  chance  of 
remedying  the  fault.  This  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  do.  Overconfidence  is  a  great 
fault.  Nearly  all  the  beginners  I  know 
blame  the  eggs  when  the  hatches  are 
poor.  After  hatching  a  number  of  times 
with  varying  success  they  begin  to  real¬ 
ize  that  they  have  something  to  learn. 

While  my  own  experience  is  rather 
limited,  I  have  seen  chicks  hatched  by 
others,  and  believe  that  when  properly 
treated  there  is  no  difference  in  vitality 
from  those  incubated  by  uie  hen.  After 
reading  the  incubator  catalogues  a  no¬ 
vice  is  apt  to  believe  it  a  simple  matter 
to  hatch  and  raise  chickens  artificially. 
After  attempting  it  his  opinion  is  apt 
to  be  modified.  I  would  advise  the  be¬ 
ginner  to  begin  with  the  hen  that  lays 
the  egg.  See  that  she  is  robust,  bright, 
active,  and  has  free  range,  or  is  kept 
in  large  yards,  cocks  the  same.  Then 
place  the  incubator  in  a  ventilated  cellar 
free  from  odors.  If  he  fail  to  get  a  good 
hatch  he  can  be  pretty  sure  his  method 
of  running  it  is  at  fault  somewhere.  This 
view  presupposes,  of  course,  that  he  has 
a  first-class  machine.  geo.  k.  day. 

Long  Island. 

I  have  had  three  years  of  experience 
with  artificial  incubators,  and  had  fair 
success.  The  first  hatch  I  took  off  the 
incubator  I  had  193  chicks  out  of  200  fer¬ 
tile  eggs.  I  would  say  that  the  moisture 
is  the  first  mistake  the  beginner  is  liable 
to  make,  either  too  much  or  not  enough. 
Too  much  moisture  is  as  injurious  to  the 
developing  chick  as  not  enough.  Too 
much  moisture  will  drown  the  chick,  or 
cause  it  to  be  weak,  and  not  sufficient 
will  cause  tne  chick  io  stick  to  the  shell, 
and  it  will  not  have  strength  enough  to 
break  the  shell.  Ventilation  in  the  room 
where  incubators  are  placed  is  a  rather 
necessary  article.  To  get  proper  mois¬ 
ture  in  an  artificial  hatcher  is  a  hard 
question.  For  the  beginner  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  set  a  hen  at  the  same  time  that 
tne  machine  is  set,  and  see  the  air  cell 
in  the  large  end  of  the  eggs  being 
hatched  from  day  to  day.  Then  he  can 
see  how  the  moisture  is  working  in  the 
machine  and  under  the  hen.  I  find  lit¬ 
tle  chicks  that  are  hatched  by  artificial 
incubators  much  healthier  than  those 
hatched  by  the  hen;  stronger  and  free 
from  disease,  lice,  mites,  etc.  A  chick 
hatched  by  artificial  incubators  will 
grow  faster  if  properly  cared  for  than 
chicks  that  are  hatched  by  the  hen. 

Kelly  Point,  Pa.  h.  b.  l. 


PROFITABLE  HEN-KEEPING. 

Without  being  able  to  say  positively 
from  actual  figures,  about  80  per  cent  oE 
our  hens  lay  in  Winter,  but  owing  to 
constant  sales  at  all  times  of  the  year 
and  sometimes  being  too  much  crowded, 
I  do  not  get  as  large  a  percentage  of 
eggs  as  if  I  had  fewer  birds.  I  would 
always  rather  hens  did  not  lay  too  early 
or  too  freely,  as  I  like  to  have  them  in 
full  laying  condition  for  March  and 
April  eggs  for  hatching.  I  make  it  a 
point  to  have  all  young  stock  in  Winter 

For  Economy’s  Sake  use  the  Rochester  Ra¬ 
diator;  saves  one-half  fuel.— Adi). 


quarters  before  the  Fall  rains  come  on 
about  September  10  or  20.  The  time  of 
hens  moulting  varies,  as  all  breeders  are 
aware,  with  their  age.  My  yearling  hens 
were  through  about  October  1,  or  earlier, 
having  commenced  early  in  July,  the 
older  ones  shedding  yet;  a  few  just  be¬ 
ginning.  I  feed  wheat  principally  dur¬ 
ing  moulting  season,  and  give  the  fowls 
full  range  of  the  farm,  as  I  think  they 
do  better  and  get  through  earlier.  I 
break  up  my  pens  in  June  as  early  as 
possible,  if  not  behind  with  egg  orders. 

In  shut-in  weather  I  think  nothing 
better  than  oats  or  wheat  in  the  sheaf 
to  induce  hens  to  lay  and  keep  laying. 
Give  cabbage  heads  or  turnips,  some 
kind  of  meat  if  possible,  plenty  of  shells, 
charcoal,  water  and  oust  boxes;  keep 
them  happy  and  busy.  Feed  a  warm 
bran  mash  once  a  day,  otherwise  whole 
grain  exclusively;  one  feed  of  corn  in 
very  cold  weather.  Feed  no  nostrums, 
but  raise  cayenne  peppers  and  put  a  lib¬ 
eral  quantity  in  the  mash  three  times  a 
week.  In  extremely  cold  weather  hang 
one  or  two  lighted  lanterns  in  the  hen¬ 
house  at  night  and  consequently  have 
no  frozen  combs  or  drop-off  in  the  egg 
yield  on  that  account.  mrs.  j.  p.  h. 


Some  Connecticut  Hens. — I  have  no 
means  to  detect  the  “robber”  hens,  of 
which  I  presume  I  have  some,  but  I  get 
about  25  per  cent  of  eggs  through  the 
Winter.  My  pullets  commence  laying  at 
about  six  months  old;  that  is,  about  the 
middle  of  November,  as  I  do  not  hatch 
out  any  very  early  ones.  If  I  have  room 
for  them  I  like  to  commence  to  house 
the  pullets  as  soon  as  they  show  a  dis¬ 
position  to  go  to  roost  on  the  coops  or  in 
trees.  Hens  over  one  year  old  are  not 
generally  through  moulting  much  before 
December  1.  I  have  none  but  one-year- 
olds  now,  and  they  are  about  through 
moulting  and  laying  again.  I  think  the 
earlier  they  are  hatched  the  earlier  they 
will  moult,  and  that  an  old  hen  will 
moult  later  and  longer.  I  feed  animal 
meal  in  their  mash.  Their  grain  is  prin¬ 
cipally  corn  with  an  occasional  feed  of 
oats,  but  I  try  to  balance  it  up  with 
wheat,  bran  and  animal  meal.  I  used 
to  buy  considerable  wheat,  but  doubt 
whether  it  pays.  If  I  buy  corn  I  get  it 
cracked  simply  to  keep  the  hens  busy 
longer,  but  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
that  they  lute  as  well  as  whole  corn. 
My  hens  paid  me  last  year  about  $1.35 
a  head.  I  do  not  sell  any  eggs  or  stock 
at  fancy  prices.  I  keep  them  for  eggs, 
and  sell  mostly  at  retail  market  price, 
which  is  now  35  cents.  g.  t.  j. 

Bristol,  Conn. 


SC  HATCHINGS. 

Moulting  in  Florida.— Hens  here  in 
Florida  shed  their  feathers  the  same  as  in 
New  Jersey.  Some  hens  shed  all  feathers 
in  a  week  or  10  days,  others  will  take  a 
month  or  longer.  The  time  is  between  July 
1  and  November  1.  J.  b. 

I  have  been  trying  your  advice  in  raising 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  for  fowls  this  year,  and 
find  it  a  great  success.  With  those  which 
are  closely  yarded  and  fed  on  it  every  day 
for  the  past  two  months  I  have  had  quite 
a  large  increase  in  egg  yield.  a.  j.  a. 

Vertigo  in  Hens. — Can  any  of  your  poul- 
trymen  give  cause  and  cure  of  a  condition 
of  a  hen’s  system,  which  causes  her  to 
twist  her  head  round  till  she  “looks  up 
and  not  down?”  B- 

Connecticut. 

This  is  apparently  a  case  of  vertigo, 
which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
overfeeding  of  rich  stimulating  food.  Re¬ 
duce  the  food  allowance  and  feed  a  mush 
compound  largely  of  wheat,  bran  and  vege¬ 
tables.  J-  E-  s- 

Oats  for  Hens.— I  have  kept  hens  for 
the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  and  have  fed 
oats  more  or  less  all  this  time.  I  have 
never  noticed  any  ill  effects  from  such  a 
diet.  Oats  have,  sometimes,  been  the  only 
whole  grain  fed  for  one  or  two  weeks  at  a 
stretch.  I  do  not  feed  them  to  small  chicks, 
as  they  might  puncture  their  tender  crops. 

Nashua,  N.  H.  o.  b. 

Spurs  on  Hens.— Hens  that  laid  perfect 
eggs  and  were  supposed  to  be  as  good  lay¬ 
ers  as  any  in  the  flock  have  had  well-de¬ 
veloped  spurs,  from  one-half  to  one  inch 
long,  even  in  the  second  year.  These,  of 


course,  like  spurs  usually  found  on  hens, 
were  slimmer  than  those  on  a  cock,  and 
as  often  curved  downward  as  upward.  The 
frequent  occurrence  of  spurs  on  the  hens 
seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  particular 
strains  or  families  of  a  breed,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  associated  with  other  defects. 

W.  P.  WHEELER. 


BOILED  EGGS. 

I  would  not  advise  beginners  to  go  into 
the  business  without  good  incubators  and 
houses  to  raise  in;  also  knowing  something 
about  the  same.  A  man’s  greatest  mis¬ 
take  is  in  not  knowing  of  how  to  care  for 
the  chicks,  while  it  is  very  easy  to  hatch 
them;  incubator  chickens  are  not  as  healthy 
at  first  but  If  they  go  through  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks  they  are  much  better  chicks 
than  those  hatched  naturally.  r.  w.  t. 

Missouri. 

I  have  operated  two  different  makes  of 
machines,  hot  water  and  hot  air,  two  sea¬ 
sons,  with  about  equal  results,  having 
hatched  80  per  cent  of  the  fertile  eggs.  Do 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  set  the  machine  with 
eggs,  unless  you  wish  to  throw  your  eggs 
away,  but  run  it  empty  until  you  are  sure 
you  have  learned  to  run  it  with  but  little 
variation  of  temperature.  Keep  close  to 
rules  sent  with  the  machines.  Manufac¬ 
turers  have  their  rules  now  as  near  right 
as  they  can  be.  I  find  incubator  chicks  as 
good  in  every  way,  and  far  less  troubled  by 
vermin.  G.  w.  g. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Shredded  Corn.— I  am  well  pleased  with 
shredded  fodder,  as  it  keeps  well  for  me, 
goes  almost  as  far  again  as  by  the  old  way 
of  feeding,  and  best  of  all,  the  manure  is 
ready  to  go  on  the  field  as  soon  as  it  passes 
through  the  stables.  For  bedding  brood 
sows  at  farrowing  time  I  have  found  noth¬ 
ing  better.  Since  we  got  a  McCormick 
corn  harvester  and  have  our  corn  husked 
and  fodder  shredded  we  have  no  trouble 
in  handling  our  corn  crop.  j.  l.  v.  d. 


that  runs  on  wheels. 

Sold  Everywhere. 

^  Blade  by  STANDARD  OID  CO. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  v 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplee 
and  beat  arrangement  for  cookin 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  an 
Laundry  Sloven,  Water  and  Stear 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldors,  Cal 
drons,  etc.  w  Send  for  circulars 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  li' 


'KEYSTONE  n  DEHOBNER 


Makes  dehorning  easy 
and  painless.  Cuts 
on  four  sides  at 
once.  It  never 
bruises  nor 
l  crushes.  Send 
L  for  circulars. 

<.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Pomeroy,  Pa.,  (Successor  fe  A.C.BROSIUS) . 


Endorsed  by  colleges 
and  experts.  High¬ 
est  award  World’s 
Fair.  Most  hu¬ 
mane  because 
the  quickest 
and  easiest. 


Be  Kind  to  Stock 

by  humanely  dishorning  them  only  with 
the  quick,  smooth  cutting 

Convex  Dishorner. 

>  make  the  Bucker  Stock  Holder,  one  of  the 
best  aids  to  dishorning,  and  two  other  styles  of 
Dishorners,  one  for  calves.  Every  approved  ap¬ 
pliance  for  this  work.  Send  for  FREE  book. 
GEORGE  WEBSTER.Hox  M, G li rlstlunu, Fa 
Western  trade  supplied  from  Chicago. 


FOR  CHICKS 

the  best  possible  feed  is  green  cut  bone- 
makes  them  hardier,  better  layers  and  bet¬ 
ter  broilers.  Greatly  increases 
fertility  of  eggs,  too.  The  best 
investment  for  a  chicken  rais¬ 
er  is  a 

STEARNS 
BONECUTTER 

( formerly  Webster  k  tiannuni). 

It  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time  in  in- 
creased  eggs  and  decreased  cost  of 
leed.  1  he  Stearns  is  in  all  ways  the  best  bene  cutter. 
Easiest  running,  simplest,  self-regulatir.g,  ieit-leeding. 
non-clogging,  cuts  bone,  meat  and  gristle,  cracks  coin. 
FRFF  A  scientific  and  practical  book  on 
■  rvxwLv  pOUitry  feeding,  and  our  catalogue. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.,  Box  -0,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Skimming 
Made  Easy 


I 


Running  an  ordinary 
hand  separator  is  hard 
work.  Tho  National  Hand 
Separator  turns  so  easily  and 
1«  made  so  simply  that  the  women 
folks  can  run  it,  take  it  apart,  clean, 
and  put,  It  together.  We 
will  give  you  a  ten  days’ 
.trial  of  tho 

NATIONAL 

Hand  Separator 

absolutely  free. 

Test  it  thoroughly  by  tho  side 
of  any  other  separator; 
return  it  in  ten  days  (at 
■  our  expense),  if  you  find 
a  fault  in  it. 

Write  for  one  to-day. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


YOU  ARE  NOT  GETTING  ALL 
YOUR  CREAM  IF  THE 


IMPROVED 
U.  S.  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


IS  NOT  USED  BY  YOU 
TO  SEPARATE  YOUR  MILK 


VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  "  cuid  “Baby  "  Separators. 

Flrat— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sixes 
Prloos,  $50  to  $800. 

8are  HO  per  oow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

landolph  and  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  |  NSW  YORK. 


TRADE 


MARK 


BEstOI/ 


BUTTER  PROFITS 


More  money  comes  with  the  ui 
of  improved  machines— and  east 
work.  Send  for  our  big  Illustrate 
catalogue— mailed  free. 

"BESTOV”  every¬ 
thing  for  dairymen. 

THE  DAIRYMEN’S 
SUPPLY  CO., 

1937  Market  St.  Phila. 


Stiarpei  your  own  Horsi. 

THE  BUZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.KENT.Cazenovia.N.Y. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

They  can’t  be  profitable  unless  they  do.  They  can’t 
help  laving  if  fed  on  Green  Cut  Bone  and 
Granite  Crystal  Grit.  They  double  the  eggs. 

Mann’s  New  Bone  Cutters 

cut  bone  in  the  Tautest,  cheapest  and  easiest 
i way.  Mann’s  Clover  Cutter  and  Swinging 

r  eed  T ray  pay  for  th  emselves  quickly.  Cash  or 
installments.  Illustrated  catalogue 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  is  Milford,  Mass. 


mRFcf.d  .the  hens  on  green  cut  bo"ne">'They  , 
^■''will  lay  double  the  eggs  -  ‘ 

right  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  / 
when  eggs  are  worth  most  money.  I 

DANDY  CrCutte°sne  . 

with  or  without  gear  are  the  best 
machines  for  preparing  bone  for 
fowls.  Cut  fast,  turn  easy. 

Catalogue  and  prices  free. 

STRATTON  MFG.  CO., 

Box  \  g ,  Erie,  Fa. 
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Humorous. 


"Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds,”  they  say, 

Well,  you  may  bet  upon  it, 

They’d  not  if  woman  had  her  way; 

They’d  make  a  finer  bonnet. 

Phila.  Record. 

Myer:  “I  wonder  what  causes  con¬ 
cussion  of  the  brain?”  Gyer:  “A  colli¬ 
sion  between  two  trains  of  thought,  I 
suppose.” — Chicago  News. 

Miss  Pester:  “Doctor,  what  do  you 
recommend  for  a  cold  weather  diet?” 
Dr.  Bergamot:  “Flannel  cakes.” — Ohio 
State  Journal. 

She:  “Papa  says  our  minister’s  sal- 


^OOFIjiu! 


KEEP  YOUR 

Chickens  Warm, 

and  dry  and  healthy,  by  covering  the  roofs  and 
sides  of  their  houses  with  P  &  B  RUBE  KOI  I) 
ROOFING,  which  keeps  out  draughts  and 
rain.  Easily  put  on  (you  furnish  the  hammer, 
we  the  nails),  and  will  last  as  long  as  the 
houses.  It  won’t  tear  or  melt  or  rot.  Airtight 
and  proof  against  weather,  water,  heat,  cold, 
vermin,  acids,  alkalies,  etc.  Made  of  the 
strongest  felt,  saturated  with  P  <fc  B  Com¬ 
pound  No  taste  or  odor.  Leaves  rainwater 
sweet  and  clean.  Not  a  tar  or  paper 
roofing. 


ary  is  only  half  as  much  as  that  of  this 
baseball  pitcher.”  “Well,  perhaps  the 
pitcher’s  delivery  is  better.” — Chicago 
News. 

Johnny:  “I  was  next  to  the  head  of 
my  class  to-day.”  Father:  “Good.  How 
did  it  happen?”  Johnny:  “We  was 
standing  in  a  circle.” — Trained  Mother¬ 
hood. 

“Papa,”  said  Sammy  Snaggs,  “this 
story  says  that  the  mutineers  were  put 
in  irons.”  “Yes,  Sammy.”  “But,  papa?” 
“Well,  Sammy!”  “Why  do  they  iron 
prisoners?”  ‘‘To  take  the  starch  out  of 
them,  Sammy.” — Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 

“Johnny,  dear,  did  you  try  to  mind 
the  Golden  Rule  in  your  dealings  with 
your  playmates  at  school  to-day?” 
“Yes’m,  till  we  had  recess.  You  can’t 
use  it  in  football,  you  know.  It’d  kill 
the  game  deader’n  a  door  nail.” — Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

“Young  man,”  said  the  self-made  in¬ 
dividual,  impressively,  “let  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  your  fortune  be  integrity  and 
industry.”  “I’ll  try,”  said  his  youthful 
friend;  “but  I  hope  the  superstructure 
will  include  an  adequate  supply  of 
rocks.” — Puck. 

White:  “I  understand  young  Green 
lost  all  the  money  his  father  left  him  on 
the  races,  and  he’s  now  looking  for  a 
job.  He  won’t  have  so  soft  a  thing  as 
he  has  had.”  Brown:  “Oh,  I  don’t 
know;  he’ll  have  a  soft  thing  as  long  as 
he  doesn’t  lose  his  head.” — Chicago 
News. 

“Yes,  sah,”  said  Uncle  ’Rastus.  “I 
preached  fo’  dat  cong’gation  two  years 
an’  all  1  evah  got  f’m  de  membahs  wuz 
$10.  Ten  dollars,  sah.  Not  a  cent  mo’.” 
“That  was  miserably  poor  pay,”  replied 
the  listener.  “I  don’t  know,”  rejoined 
Uncle  ’Rastus,  scratching  his  head  re¬ 
flectively.  “Did  yo’  evah  heah  me  preach, 
boss?” — Chicago  Tribune. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOI.ES  A  L.E  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  AS  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERS0LL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GOOK  BOOK  FREE 

Containing  335  Pages,  Over  3500 
Recipes,  Bound  in  Cloth. 

T©  ALT,  PURCHASERS.  Agents  make  35  Per 
Cent  Commission  selling  our  goods. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  TERMS. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO  , 

P.  O.  Box  290,  Dept.  Ii.  31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


POWER  economy 

consists  first  of  all  in  having  an  engine  of  sufficient 
sire  to  develop  power  cheaply,  and 
large  reserve  force  so  as  to  run  any 
machine  eas  ly  and  without  drag. 

Leffel  Engines 

excel  in  these  things  as  well  as 
others.  Quick,  easy  steamers,  re¬ 
quire  the  minimum  of  fuel  and  are 
easy  to  operate.  Ideal  for  farm 
creameries,  small  factories, 

Unequal  ed  for  sowing  wood, 

ting  feed,  shelling  and  grinding  grain,  running  cream  separa¬ 
tors,  churns,  pumps,  etc.  This  one  is  horizontal — we  make  up¬ 
rights  also.  Stationary  and  portable,  3  h.n.  up.  Send  itamn  for 

book.  James  Leffel  &  Co..  Box  101  Springfield.  Ohio. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


vrrn  TUCR1  IT  IT  Hens  must  lay  all  year 
KLLr  I  n  LlTl  A  I  IK*  round  to  be  profitable. 
Feeding  plenty  of  roots  and  vegetables  will  do  it.  Our 

BANNER  JUNIOR  ROOT  AND  VEGETABLE  CUTTER 

cuts  all  roots  aud  vegetables  fast  and  fine.  Easily  con 
eumed  by  chicks  and  ducklings.  Send  for  free  booklet. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  83-85  John  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


New  Feed  Mill.  WHOLE  CORN  MEAL 

Special  Introductory  Price.  la  the  ““ 

4TTNDRIES  MFG.  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind  Feed  Mill 

does  oetter  work,  with  less 
I  ower  than  others ;  cos ts  only  (J  2  Q 
The  strongest  and  most  dur-  vl  u 
able  mill  made.  Mill  sent  on  trial; 
judge  for  yourself.  Catalogue  free. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  WORKS,  BOX  IS  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 


Don’t  Waste 

corn  and  other  grain  by  — 
feeding  it  whole.  10  per 
ce  t  more  value  may  be 
recovered  from  the  grain 
If  itis  properly  ground. 

BUCKEYE 

»Teed  Mills  &  Power 
COMBINED  crush  and 
grind  corn  and  cob  and  all 
other  grains  perfectly  and 
supply  power  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  at  the  same  time. 

Send  for  free  cutulog  S. 

STAVEU  CARUUOR  CO., 

>6th  and  If  alias.  81  a.  Chicago. 


Rom 

Better 

Made. 


CAVE  FEEDA 

^  Wby  supplying  your  cattle  jg.  Q 

and  hogs  with  warm  wat-  S5PPI 

er.  Feed  is  just  so  much  luel  to 
the  animal  economy.  It  takes  lots 
of  ext  ra  feed  to  take  the  chill  off 
of  the  cold  water  animals  drink. 

The  Goshen 
Tank 
Heater 

excels  In  thefollowing  points! 

Heavy  galvanized  steel  sides, 
cast  iron  top  and  bottom— base 
cast  to  sides,  double  riveted 
and  asbestos  packed,  perfect 
draft  and  nahcs  can  be  re¬ 
moved  without  disturbing 
the  fire  mid  without  remov¬ 
ing  the  Ore  pot.  Burns  soft 
coal,  wood  or  cobs,  and  takes 
buta  small  amount  of  fuel. 

We  make  also  the  famous 
PflOUtrU  ©TCCI  T1IIVC  which  are  arranged  for 
uUwlltn  oILlL  I  flit  Ro  this  heater  when  desired. 
We  stake  our  reputation  on  this  heater  pleasing 
you.  iV  rite  us  for  circulars  and  prices. 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MACH.  CO. 

27  Purl  Street.  Ooshen.  Ind. 


ICE  PLOWS 


816.50.  Also 
ICR  TOOLS. 

Write  for  discounts  H.  PRAY,  No.  Clove,  N.  Y. 


IMPERIAL  ICE  PLOWS 


Best  and  Cheapest, 
from  $13  up. 

J.  8.  WOODHOCSK, 
191  Water  Street,  New  York. 


Made  in 
3  Size* 

during  the  enmmer  is 
so  essential  that  no 
farmer,  dairyman  or 

others  should  be  with-  _ > 

out  our  Double  Row  Ice 
Plow.  Cuts  easier,  faster,  and  with 
less  expense  than  any  plow  made.  Outs  any  size  cake 
and  depth.  Will  pay  lor  itself  in  less  than  two  days. 
A  child  can  operate  it.  Get  our  catalogue  and  prices. 
JOHN  DGKSCU  it  SONS,  22U  Well*  Streel,  Milwaukee.  Wli 


WELL 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  size*  and  Btylea,  for  drilling  either  deep  oi 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanlo  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 

CHEAPER  WELLS. 

Drilled  wells  are  cheaper  and  far  superior 
to  dug  wells.  They  do  not  go  dry  j  they  con- 
p  tain  pure  water. 

THEQTAD  DRILLING 
lO  I  Al\  MACHINE 

P  Is  far  superior  to  any  other.  It  Is 
.  M  stronger,  quicker,  easier  to  operate. 

Send  for  our  catalogue.  It’s  Free. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.  Akron,  Ohio. 


"  »to  hold  the  milk  of  oneeow  when  she 
is  properly  fed.  Correct  dairy  feed- 
lng  means  the  use  of  ground  feed  exclusively  in 
the  grain  ration.  Experienced  men  will  tell  you 

The  Scientific  Grinders 

grind  ear  corn  and  other  grains  farter  and  more  I 
cheaply  thaniteanbedoneinanyotherway.  We 
make  numerous  grinders.sweep  and  power.  Don’t  I 
buy  until  you  see  our  catalog  R  31  ailed  free.  ' 
THE  FOOS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 1 


The  New 

SMALLEY 

Cutter 

Why?  Because 

let — You  \rill  gave  80  to  50  per 
oent.  in  actual  feeding  coat  by 
cutting  or  shredding  all  dry  fodder 
fed  to  stock. 

2nd — You  ■ecure  equal  ratio  of 
fain  In  dairy  products. 

Our  Cutters  have  patent  Auto¬ 
matic  Self  Feed,  also  Corn 
Shredding*  and  Snapping  or 
Husking  Attachments  and 
solve  at  once  the  problem  of 
corn  field  economy.  Booklets 
“Silo  Sense.”  catalogues  and  in¬ 
troduction  prices  free  to  any  one 
naming  this  paper. 

Our  Adjustable  Wind’ Car¬ 
rier  vrill  be  supplied  on  all  ma¬ 
chines  if  desired.  Elevates  any 
quantity,  any  distance,  any 
direction.  BEST  Silo  Cutter 
on 


Pays  as 
Big  for 
Dry 

Fodder 
Cutting 
as  for 
Silo  work 

Wo  also 
manufacture 

Grinding  Mills, 
Ear  Cor-n 
Crushers, 
Drag  Ci  Circular 
Saw  Machines, 
Root  Cutters, 
Corn  Shellers, 
Powers 
(or  Operating. 


Sole 

Makera^J^^Smalley  |V1  fg.  Co. 
Branch t*  Manitowoc,  Wls. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Six  SUm: 
Nos.  12,  14, 
1C,  18,  20, 
and  26. 


(P 


REBUILT  MACHINERY 

and  SUPPLIES  at  Bargain  Prices.  Larg¬ 
est  Machinery  Depot  on  earth.  We  buy 
buildings  and  plants;  among 
others  we  bought  the  World’s 
I  Fa^r,  the  Omaha  Exposition,  the 
t  Chicago  Post  Office,  and  other 
t  structures.  We  rebuild  machin¬ 
ery  of  all  kinds,  and  sell  with 
binding  guarantees.  Boilers 
from  $25 up;  Engines  from  $35 
up ;  Steam  Pumps  f  rom  $15  up, 
oi 


HANGERS,  PULLEYS.  IRON 
PIPE,  IRON  ROOFING,  H  ARD 
WARE,  VALVES  &  FITTINGS, 
PLUMBING  MATERIAL,  etc. 

|  Will  pend  free,  our  250-page  Catalog  No.  57 

t  Constantly  buying  entire  stocks 
at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  sales. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.. 

W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago,  III. 


<V 


EVERYTHING  FC?  HE  FARMER 

£  AT  MONEY-fC  AiG  PRICES. 


,!? 
r-f£ 

than  ever  and  will  surprise  y^y 

CASH  SUPPLY  A.. 


*anunt  *  J»m  kwv  currt.i 


You  are  not  getting  the  most  for  your 
money,  unless  you  know  about  the  bargains 
in  farm  implements,  vehicles,  harness,  etc., 
MG  PRICES.  in  our  new  catalog.  It  is  bigger  and  better 

its  money-saving  prices  on  goods  of  high  quality.  Send  for  it.  it's  free. 

MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  G,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


TORNADO 


On- 

equaled 
for  Ensi¬ 
lage  or 
Dry  Fod¬ 
der  Shredding. 

Cuts  Hay  and  Straw  without  change  in  attachments, 
saving  cost  of  extra  cutting  head.  Sample  of 
its  work  and  catalogue  furnished  free.  Traveling 
Feed  Tables,  with  larger  sizes  when  wanted. 


W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO..  MasslUon,  O. 


CHARTER 


Gasoline  Engine 


USED 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters 

State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


(dill  ifUAUny  ||  All”  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

|UUH  n  AHU  I  IVIAn  works  a  walking  beam  pump 
jack,  grinds,  shells,  cuta ieed , separates 
cream,  churns,  cuts  bone,  etc.  elasy  to 
disconnect  and  put  on  belt.  Engine 
actual  h  .  p.  Kaay  to  learn,  easy 
|  to  operate,  most  economical.  Gasoline 
I  supply  tank.  Engine  and  al  1,  on  one 
I  base.  Send  for  our  Illustrated  catalog, 
k  WEBSTER  HAN  I  FACTORING  CO. 
1(M  W.  15th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
IN.  Y.  office  38  Dey  St,  N.  Y.  City. 


FARMERS. 

We  have  a  small  Gasoline  Engine 
with  power  enough  te  saw  Wood, 
Pump  Water,  run  your  Ensilage  Cut¬ 
ter,  grind  Feed,  run  Churn  Separator, 
etc.,  and  it  can  be  bought  for  $116.25. 
We  also  make  larger  sizes  up  to  20 
H.  P.;  we  sell  you  direct,  and  save 
you  from  $35  to  $100  on  an  Engine 
R.N.  Dirigo  Eng.  Wks.,  Portland, Me 


MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines 

Cheapest  and  Safest 
Power  known.  For 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Send  for  Catalog. 
A.  MIETZ. 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York 
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A  CHALLENGE  TO  PEACH  GROWERS. 

MR.  8TRINGFEI.LO  W  RELIEVES  IN  HIS  METHOD. 

A  Chance  for  Maryland  Growers. 

I  read  with  great  interest  Prof.  Johnson’s  account 
of  that  old  mammoth  Maryland  peach  tree  (page  749), 
which,  without  the  friendly  aid  of  plow  and  cultiva¬ 
tor,  has  attained  such  vast  proportions,  and  if  those 
implements  are  really  a  benefit  to  fruit  trees,  surely 
there  must  be  some¬ 
where,  peach  trees  of 
equal  size  and  produc¬ 
tiveness.  In  order  to 
locate  them,  I  offer 
through  your  columns, 
a  reward  of  $25  to  any¬ 
one  in  the  United 
States  who  will  point 
out  any  such  peach 
tree,  that  has  been 
plowed  and  cultivated 
with  ordinary  regu¬ 
larity.  According  to 
orthodox  horticulture 
there  is  absolutely  no 
good  reason  for  the 
existence  of  that  old 
monument  of  neglect, 
and  especially  for  its 
singular  habit  of  “nev¬ 
er  missing  a  crop  of 
peaches,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  bearing  so  heavily 
that  the  branches  are 
broken,”  as  Prof. 

Johnson  relates.  Of 
course,  according  to 
my  views,  the  problem 
is  easily  solved.  Being 
of  the  “Crawford  type” 
it  is  plainly  a  seedling, 
and  having  come  up 
where  it  has  escaped 
the  plow,  its  entire 
root  system  is  in  a 
natural  condition,  just 
like  any  forest  tree, 
and  it  is  only  doing  its 
duty.  Just  reflect,  Mr. 

Editor,  how  different 
would  be  the  situation 
to-day  in  Maryland,  if 
all  the  peach  trees 
that  have  been  planted 
in  the  26  years  since 
that  seed  peeped  above 
ground,  had  done  only 
half  as  well!  That 
they  would  have  done 
equally  well,  had  they 
been  treated  with  the 
same  “masterly  inac¬ 
tivity”  that  was  meted 
out  to  that  old  tree,  I 
am  perfectly  convinced 
and  I  purpose  with 
your  permission  to 
demonstrate  it,  at  my  own  expense.  You  pick  out  a 
fair,  unprejudiced  man  in  the  heart  of  the  former 
Maryland  peach  district,  who  has  no  San  Josd  scale 
on  his  grounds,  and  let  him  select  an  acre  on  which 
a  peach  orchard  has  in  the  last  few  years  died  of  the 
yellows.  Have  him  lay  off  the  rows  20  feet  apart, 
and  mark  places  for  the  trees  the  same  distance,  ex¬ 
cept  one  row,  which  must  be  set  10  feet  apart  in  the 
row.  Next,  let  him  thoroughly  pound  the  earth  with 
a  heavy  square-end  piece  of  timber  for  a  space  of  two 


feet  every  way  from  the  point  where  trees  are  to 
stand.  After  thoroughly  compacting  the  ground,  drive 
holes  six  or  seven  inches  deep  and  about  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter  and  after  dropping  in  a  little  fine 
soil,  insert  the  trees,  pressing  them  firmly  down.  Next 
pour  in  slowly  a  cup  of  water  and  a  handful  of  pul¬ 
verized  earth  at  the  same  time  until  the  holes  are 
full.  Then  apply  two  pounds  of  Mapes,  preferably,  or 
any  other  good  tree  fertilizer  to  each  tree,  scattering 


evenly  over  the  four-foot  circle.  In  addition  to  this 
he  must  as  an  experiment  apply  two  pounds  of  cop¬ 
peras  (sulphate  of  ir~n)  to  one  row,  pulverizing  it  be¬ 
fore  doing  so.  A  mulch  of  hay  or  straw  sufficient  to 
keep  down  weeds  must  then  be  placed  on  the  four- 
foot  circles  around  the  trees.  Finally,  drill  in  thinly 
cow  peas  in  rows  two  or  three  feet  apart  on  the 
ground  between  the  tree  rows.  I  omitted  to  say  that 
all  lateral  roots  must  be  cut  close  from  the  trees  and 
the  tap  roots  of  20  trees  cut  off  six  inches  uelow  the 


crown,  20  trees  five  inches,  20  trees  four  inches,  20 
trees  three  inches,  10  trees  two  inches  and  10  trees 
one  inch.  Tops  must  be  cut  back  to  six  inches  above 
the  ground  and  all  growth  allowed  to  remain  the  first 
year  without  trimming  or  pruning. 

I  send  inclosed  a  list  of  22  varieties  from  which  100 
trees  can  be  selected  in  lots  of  10,  which  I  will  de¬ 
liver  to  the  experimenter,  express  charges  prepaid. 
The  varieties  mentioned  are:  Elberta,  Emma,  Sneed, 

Matthew’s  Beauty, 
Greensboro,  Triumph, 
Carman,  Susquehanna, 
Alexander,  Amelia, 
Crosby,  Crawford,  Fos¬ 
ter,  Wager,  Mountain 
Rose,  Oldmixon, 
Stump,  Heath  Cling* 
Salway,  Chairs.  I  will 
pay  also  for  the  cow 
peas,  copperas  and  fer¬ 
tilizer,  for  which  bill 
can  be  sent  to  me  here. 
Moreover,  if  any  one  of 
the  trees  that  lives  one 
year,  dies  during  mv 
lifetime  (I  am  now  62) 
I  will  send  tne  owner 
a  $10  bill.  All  this  on 
condition  that  no  plow, 
cultivator  or  other  im¬ 
plement  disturbs  the 
soil,  or  stock  be  al¬ 
lowed  among  the  trees 
until  they  begin  ,o 
bear,  when  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  that  hogs  have  the 
run  of  the  orchard, 
first  ringing  or  split¬ 
ting  their  noses.  The 
cow  peas  are  to  rot  on 
the  ground  the  first 
year  and  mower  run 
twice  a  year  between 
the  tree  rows  for  three 
years,  clippings  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  where 
they  fall.  I  insist  on 
the  trees  being  plant¬ 
ed  where  an  orchard 
has  died  of  the  yel¬ 
lows.  Those  I  send 
will  be  June-budded 
trees  with  tap  roots, 
from  east  Tennessee. 
I  will  say  that  I  cured 
ordinary  chlorosis  or  a 
yellowing  of  the  leaves 
last  Summer  on  young 
grapevines  and  '  peach 
trees  by  applying  one 
pound  of  pulverized 
copperas  around  each 
one,  and  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  some  one  ex¬ 
periment  on  peach 
trees  with  the  genuine 
“yellows.”  Would  also 
say  that  I  experimented  fully  eight  years  ago  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture  and  also  a  liquid  made  by  slak¬ 
ing  rock  lime  and  sulphur  with  boiling  water,  for 
bitter  rot  on  Keiffer  pears,  after  picking.  Boxes  thus 
treated  showed  just  as  much  rot  as  those  not  treated. 
Now  send  the  name  of  your  man,  and  I  will  have  the 
trees  he  selects  forwarded.  h.  m.  stringfellow. 
Lampasas,  Texas. 

R.  N.-Y.  -We  print  Mr.  Stringfellow’s  letter  in  full. 
We  believe  thai  he  is  fully  responsible,  instead  of 
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naming  a  man  now  to  carry  on  the  experiment  we  will 
wait  until  we  hear  from  readers.  There  may  be  per¬ 
sons  who  would  like  to  try  the  experiment.  If  there 
are  any  such  we  would  like  to  near  from  them  at 
once,  as  we  would  like  to  have  a  wide  range  of  ter¬ 
ritory  to  select  from. 


SWAMP  MUCK;  HOW  TO  HANDLE  IT. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  muck  or  peat  as  a  fertilizer, 
if  it  is  of  good  quality.  I  believe  that  it  differs  a  great 
deal  in  value.  From  little  experiments  made  many 
years  ago  I  am  satisfied  that  good  swamp  muck  is 
valuable,  especially  for  the  grass  crop.  What  most 
impressed  me  in  these  experiments  was  the  lasting 
quality  of  the  muck  as  compared  with  the  stable 
manure.  The  plot  to  which  lime  alone  was  applied 
showed  no  benefit;  the  stable-manure  plot  was  the 
quickest  to  act,  and  caused  a  rank  growth  of  clover 
the  first  year,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Timothy 
and  other  grasses.  The  grass  soon  ran  out  on  this 
plot.  The  plot  on  which  muck  alone  was  applied 
caused  the  grasses  to  grow  best  from  the  start,  and 
could  be  plainly  seen  for  many  years.  The  muck  ap¬ 
plied  was  taken  from  a  shallow  pile  about  a  foot 
deep,  where  it  had  passed  at  least  one  Winter  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing.  I  would  not  use  raw  muck  direct 
from  the  swamp  without  its  having  been  spread  out 
for  the  action  of  the  frost,  for  at  least  part  of  one 
Winter.  The  most  satisfactory  way  to  handle  it  with 
the  least  labor,  and  with  good  results,  is  to  haul  it 
out  on  sleds  when  there  is  snow  during  the  Winter, 
by  having  two  or  more  sleds,  one  loading  while  the 
other  is  off  to  the  field  to  unload.  For  this  purpose 
we  use  a  large  hook,  like  a  pronged  hoe,  made  from 
a  spading  fork  bent  for  the  purpose.  By  taking  off 
the  loose  sideboards  one  can  with  very  little  labor 
very  quickly  unload  a  sled,  placing  the  muck  in  small 
heaps  all  over  the  field.  In  this  way  a  large  quantity 
can  be  got  out  with  the  least  labor,  and  if  the  muck 
beds  are  not  too  far  away,  or  too  difficult  to  get  at, 
it  ought  to  pay  handsomely  for  the  labor  it  costs.  The 
tops  of  these  small  heaps  should  be  flat,  and  not  more 
than  a  foot  deep;  six  or  eight  inches  is  better.  It 
gives  the  frost  a  better  chance  to  act  upon  it. 

Some  time  early  in  the  Spring  drive  through  the 
field  witn  lime,  or  if  wood  ashes  can  be  had  they  are 
better,  and  scatter  a  few  shovelfuls  of  it  over  each 
heap.  The  Spring  rains  will  carry  this  into  the  pul¬ 
verized  and  softened  muck  much  better  then  than  when 
it  was  first  hauled  out  of  the  swamp.  I  believe  in 
composting  muck  with  stable  manure,  and  in  using  it 
in  many  ways  to  absorb  and  hold  liquids  of  fertilizing 
value  that  would  otherwise  be  lost,  but  to  compost 
all  that  is  to  be  used,  and  on  a  large  scale,  makes  a 
great  deal  of  heavy  work,  which  I  cannot  believe 
would  be  paid  for  in  the  additional  value  of  plant 
food  to  the  soil.  I  cannot  give  a  fair  comparison  of 
the  value  of  swamp  muck,  or  peat,  and  stable  manure, 
for  they  both  vary  so  much  in  their  actual  fertilizing 
value;  each  has  its  proper  place,  and  can  never  take 
tne  place  of,  or  be  a  substitute  for  the  other,  except 
in  a  limited  way,  perhaps.  I  should  use  both  on  the 
same  field,  or  plot,  and  expect  to  get  better  results 
than  when  each  was  used  on  separate  fields,  even  if 
only  one-half  the  quantity  of  each  was  useu  where 
both  were  applied.  The  muck  would  certainly  outlast 
the  stable  manure  by  many  years.  The  best  way  for 
anyone  in  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  swamp  muck  is 
to  test  it  in  a  small  way  on  different  fields  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  and  note  the  results.  Light  soils  lacking 
in  humus  or  vegetable  matter  are  no  doubt  benefited 
most  by  swamp  muck.  levi  bell. 

Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  IS  A  FAIR  PRICE  FOR  GRAFTING? 

Doubtless  there  are  prices  asked  and  paid  that 
range  from  $1  to  $10  or  more  per  day,  according  to 
the  customs,  places  and  plans  of  doing  the  work. 
Where  the  material  is  all  furnished  by  the  person 
having  the  grafting  done,  and  the  grafter  has  no 
responsibility  beyond  merely  doing  the  work,  the 
price  should  be  and  I  think  is  always  the  least.  It 
is,  however,  not  unskilled  labor,  such  as  anyone  might 
be  hired  to  do.  It  is  about  as  skillful  work  as  can 
be  done  on  a  farm,  and  has  lasting  results  for  the 
goou  or  ill  of  the  trees  that  may  be  grafted.  If  the 
work  is  so  poorly  done  that  not  more  than  half  of  the 
grafts  grow  it  might  almost  as  well  not  be  done  at 
all.  Or,  if  the  trees  are  injudiciously  cut,  especially 
if  they  are  large,  so  that  they  are,  and  must  always 
be,  ugly  and  distorted  in  shape,  it  is  even  worse. 
Such  grafting  at  any  price,  or  at  none,  is  costly. 
Or,  if  the  grafter  selects  the  varieties  for  inserting 
and  uses  poor  judgment,  or  cheats  as  some  do,  by 
putting  in  anything  that  comes  handy,  the  conse¬ 
quences  may  be  ruinous,  and  prosecution  for  damages 
should  take  the  place  of  payment  by  the  owner. 

To  answer  the  question  squarely,  it  may  be  safe 
to  say  that  from  $2  to  $5  per  day  of  10  hours  or  more 


is  about  fair  for  the  labor  alone,  if  skillfully  done, 
Last  Spring  one  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ap¬ 
plied  to  me  to  graft  over  his  apple  orchards  of  about 
20  acres.  The  trees  were  from  four  to  10  years  old, 
and  in  fair  condition.  I  asked  him  $5  per  day  and 
my  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  his  place,  about 
150  miles  distant,  and  he  to  furnish  scions  and  all 
material.  He  accepted  my  offer,  although  he  might 
have  thought  my  price  a  little  high  at  first.  He  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  practical  part  of  grafting, 
but  very  anxious  to  learn.  My  determination  was  to 
teach  him  while  he  helped  me  do  the  work.  We  be¬ 
gan  by  making  a  lot  of  grafting  wax  and  waxed 
cloth.  The  scions  he  had  ordered  from  a  nursery, 
and  they  were  excellent.  I  furnished  the  tools,  which 
consisted  of  a  medium-sized  butcher’s  saw,  changed 
so  as  to  cut  wood,  and  grafting  and  trimming 
knives.  I  did  the  cutting  off  of  the  branches  at  first, 
having  him  watch  me  carefully,  so  as  to  learn  what 
to  cut  and  where  and  how  to  do  it.  I  trimmed  and 
set  the  grafts  and  he  did  all  the  waxing,  which  was 
not  hard  to  learn.  He  soon  got  expert  enough  to 
wax  faster  than  I  could  cut  and  set,  so  he  did  much 
of  the  cutting  off  ahead  of  me,  having  me  criticise 
his  work  all  the  while.  If  he  did  not  cut  the  right 
branches  or  make  the  stubs  right  I  found  fault  and 
showed  him  how  to  do  it  better.  After  a  few  days 
there  was  no  trouble.  Then  I  practiced  him  at  trim¬ 
ming  and  setting  the  grafts,  while.  I  followed,  doing 
the  waxing  and  watching  that  he  did  right.  This 
he  soon  learned,  and  now  he  can  do  as  good  a  job 
of  grafting  as  anyone  I  ever  saw  do  it.  That  alone 
was  worth  $100  to  him,  which  was  less  than  the 
three  weeks’  wages  he  paid  me,  for  he  can  now  do 


A  NEW  PEAR  FROM  WASHINGTON.  Fig.  314.  See  Page  818. 

all  styles  of  ordinary  grafting  in  the  very  best  man¬ 
ner.  We  set  about  50  grafts  per  day,  many  of  them 
in  large  trees,  and  did  it  so  well  that  very  few  died, 
and  now  the  trees  have  beautiful  heads  and  are  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  a  source  of  profit  at  an  early  day. 
Perhaps  others  could  have  done  more  work  for  less 
money,  but  it  was  done  right  and  worth  far  more 
than  it  cost  the  owner.  By  the  job  or  by  the  graft, 
especially  where  the  scions  are  furnished  and  grafts 
insured  to  grow  the  price  is  usually  much  more  than 
at  the  rate  of  $5  per  day.  I  have  made  more  than 
$10  per  day  at  it  in  this  way,  but  I  think  this  is 
more  than  the  owner  should  usually  pay,  unless  he  is 
a  banker  or  some  other  disciple  of  Nicodemus  and 
wishes  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  the  work  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  grafter.  Spring  is  the  grafter’s  harvest 
time,  and  does  not  last  long.  Grafting  is  both  hard 
and  skillful  work  when  well  done  and  deserves  good 
pay.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


HOW  CANADIAN  FARMERS  FEED  ROOTS. 

Stock  farmers,  as  a  general  rule,  partition  off  one 
corner  of  the  basement  of  their  barns,  where  they 
store  as  much  as  1,000  bushels  of  roots,  and  if  venti¬ 
lation  is  good,  there  is  no  waste  from  keeping  them 
this  way,  as  long  as  required.  The  temperature,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  much  lower  for  turnips  than  mangels. 
Some  feed  roots  to  their  stock  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  prepared  in  this  way:  Put  down  a  layer  of 
cut  straw  on  the  floor,  four  or  five  inches  deep,  then 
a  layer  of  pulped  roots  two  inches  deep,  then  another 
of  cut  straw,  and  so  on,  until  there  is  sufficient 
quantity  to  feed  the  stock,  three  times  a  day.  If  left 
standing  a  few  hours,  the  pulp  will  moisten  the  entire 


mess,  and  the  animals  will  relish  this  better  than  - 
any  feed  given  them.  There  is  no  market  for  roots 
here,  and  if  offered  for  sale,  probably  would  not  bring 
more  than  $3  per  ton.  Your  readers  may  probably 
be  aware  that  mangels  should  not  be  fed  in  the  Fall. 
This  root  never  matures  until  midwinter  or  Spring, 
unlike  turnips  and  carrots,  which  are  at  their  best 
when  taken  from  the  ground.  Mangels  keep  im¬ 
proving  the  longer  tney  are  kept,  but  if  fed  now  will 
certainly  give  the  scours.  Feed  turnips  and  carrots 
in  the  Fall  and  Winter,  mangels  in  the  Spring. 

Esquesing,  Canada.  J.  J. 


A  NEW  HESSIAN-FLY  PROBLEM. 

Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  or  some  of  Its  readers  tell  me  whether 
I  have  any  chance  for  a  wheat  crop  next  year,  under  the 
following  circumstances?  I  sowed  a  strip  around  the 
field  I  was  to  sow  the  latter  part  of  August  as  advo¬ 
cated  to  catch  the  fly.  September  20  there  was  no  fly  in 
the  strip  at  all,  and  I  commenced  then  to  sow  the  field, 
finishing  it  five  days  later.  When  wheat  was  well  up  the 
fly  seemed  to  come  all  at  once,  and  I  am  satisfied  every 
stalk  in  the  50  acres  had  from  15  to  30  larvae,  or  egg,  as 
we  call  it.  The  wheat  began  to  die  very  fast,  and  the 
ground  to  get  dry.  Then  we  had  a  good  rain,  and  the 
wheat  sprouted  out  from  the  root  and  has  made  new 
plants,  and  now  the  field  looks  fine;  no  eggs  in  the  new 
plants.  The  old  plants  are  about  all  dead.  Will  the  eggs 
lie  in  the  old  plant  (that  is  dead)  all  Winter,  or  will  they 
die  with  the  plant?  s.  s.  l. 

Bluff  Springs,  Ill. 

All  predictions  or  tneories  regarding  the  time  of 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  Hessian  fly  in 
the  Autumn  have  been  upset  by  this  unusually  late 
and  warm  season.  After  many  years  of  observation 
and  investigation,  Mr.  Webster  has  mapped  Ohio  into 
areas  over  which  the  adult  Hessian  flies,  of  the  Fall 
brood,  should  have  developed  and  disappeared  by  a 
certain  date  given  for  each  area.  As  S.  S.  L.  is  near¬ 
ly  41  degrees  north  latitude,  according  to  Webster’s 
map,  the  flies  should  have  disappeared  (after  laying 
their  eggs,  of  course)  at  Bluff  Springs,  111.,  by  Sep 
tember  20,  if  the  season  had  been  a  normal  one.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  Fall  brood  of  flies  emerged  and  continued 
to  work  considerably  later  than  usual,  doubtless  due 
to  climatic  conditions.  One  must  take  risks  in  grow¬ 
ing  any  crop,  anu  no  one  could  have  predicted  just 
what  this  Hessian  fly  would  do  this  Autumn  in  any 
locality.  Hence,  while  it  is  well  to  know  about  when 
the  flies  normally  disappear  in  average  seasons,  and 
then  sow  wheat  after  that  date,  yet  there  will  in¬ 
evitably  come  seasons  like  the  present,  when  all 
maps,  tables  or  predictions  are  of  no  avail  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  pest  from  infesting  the  crop.  Undoubted¬ 
ly  if  S.  S.  L.  follows  the  same  good  plan  of  sowing  a 
catch  strip  early  and  his  main  crop  later  than  Sep 
tember  20,  and  if  he  can  get  his  neighbors  to  do  like¬ 
wise  he  will  win  against  the  fly  more  years  than  he 
will  lose.  This  very  unusual  season’s  experience 
with  this  pest  should  discourage  no  one  from  continu¬ 
ing  to  grow  wheat. 

Again,  it  is  possible  that  wheat  which  was  badly 
infested  with  the  fly  and  much  injured  this  Fall  may 
tiller  out  sufficiently  to  produce  a  fair  crop  next  year. 
But  this  will  depend,  of  course,  somewhat  on  how  ex¬ 
tensively  the  fly  works  in  the  plants  in  the  Spring. 
Another  very  important  factor  which  may  turn  the 
scale  in  the  farmer’s  favor  yet,  is  the  vast  numbers 
of  the  pest  that  are  often  killed  oy  parasites.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  nine-tenths  of  the  “flaxseeds"  in 
which  the  insect  passes  the  Winter  may  now  be  para¬ 
sitized,  and  hence  will  not  develop  into  flies  next 
Spring.  In  regard  to  the  Fall  treatment  of  wheat 
fields  where  the  crop  has  been  seriously  infested  by 
the  Hessian  fly  Mr.  Webster,  of  Ohio,  has  recently 
given  the  following  good  advice: 

"In  ail  cases  where  the  first  sowing  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  fly  the  ground  should  be  replowed  be¬ 
fore  resowing.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  if  fields 
have  been  ravaged  past  all  possibility  of  securing  a 
profitable  crop  next  year,  such  fields  should  be  plowed 
this  Fall,  or  very  early  next  Spring,  preferably  the 
former.  It  is  probably  too  late,  now  (November  6), 
to  risk  resowing  this  Fall,  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  if  left  above  ground,  the  fly  will  develop  in  these 
fields  next  Spring  and  go  to  other  fields  to  work  its 
ravages.  As  to  how  seriously  a  field  must  be  infested 
to  warrant  plowing  under  this  Fall,  that  is  a  matter 
that  each  farmer  must  settle  for  himself.  If  the  soil 
is  rich  anu  the  weather  during  Fail  and  Spring  very 
favorable  for  plant  growth,  the  grain  will  send  up  a 
second  growth  of  tillers  this  Fall,  which,  if  they  with¬ 
stand  the  Winter,  with  a  very  favorable  Spring  will 
supply  enough  straw  to  produce  a  part  of  a  crop.  But 
the  risk  is  great,  and  no  one,  not  on  the  ground,  can 
safely  advise  in  the  matter.”  As  S.  S.  L.’s  plants  have 
tillered  well  and  seem  now  to  be  in  good  condition,  I 
would  run  all  risks  and  let  nature  take  its  course. 
Doubtless  most  of  the  maggots  got  into  me  “flaxseed” 
stage  soon  enough,  so  that  the  death  of  the  plants 
would  not  injure  the  insect,  as  it  hibernates  in  this 

stage.  M.  V.  8LINGERLAND. 
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THE  BEST  FARM  POWER. 

A  Steam-Engine  Man  Talks. 

After  10  years’  experience  in  running  all  kinds  of 
power,  from  a  homemade  windmill,  sweep  power, 
tread  power  and  last  of  all  a  12  horse-power  traction 
engine,  I  can  say  that  the  best  all-around  power  on 
the  farm  is  the  steam  engine.  I  have  made  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  filling  silos  for  several  years,  and  have  run 
all  kinds  of  cutters,  from  the  old-fashioned  bull  wheel 
cutter  up  to  the  modern  Ohio  cutter  with  a  capacity 
of  18  tons  per  hour.  Filling  a  silo  with  a  tread  power 
makes  me  think  of  an  old  farmer  who  had  always 
used  a  three-horse  tread-power  to  fill  his  silo.  Frost 
had  caught  him  with  12  acres  of  corn  cut  and  stand¬ 
ing,  and  he  came  after  me  to  get  my  engine,  for  he 
said  it  would  take  his  a  week  or  10  days  to  cut  it,  and 
he  wanted  to  put  it  in  as  soon  as  possible.  Twelve 
hours  from  the  time  we  started  the  last  stalk  went 
into  the  silo,  with  100  tons  of  silage  cut  and  elevated 
30  feet  high.  When  we  came  in  and  sat  down  to  a 
well-filled  dinner  table,  the  old  farmer  winked  across 
the  table  and  said:  “Sally,  if  your  teapot  could  make 
the  power  that  that  one  out  in  the  dooryard  does  we 
would  have  paid  that  mortgage  up  long  before  we 
did.”  It  made  that  old  cutter  rock  and  bound  like  a 
ship  at  sea.  Instead  of  one  man  smoking  his  pipe 
and  waiting  for  the  big  stalks  to  go  through  it  took 
two  good  men  to  keep  it  full.  As  for  filling  a  silo 
that  is  built  on  up-to-date  principles,  that  is  high 
and  small  in  diameter,  it  would  be  pretty  hard  work. 
The  horses  would  have  to  be  heavier  than  most  farm 
horses,  and  the  tread  would  have  to  be  set  very  steep, 
and  I  have  yet  to  see  a  two  horse-power  tread  that 
will  cut  and  elevate  five  tons  of  corn  per  hour  stead¬ 
ily.  When  it  comes  to  the  cost  of  running  the  engine 
it  is  far  ahead;  as  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  says, 
the  farmer  can  pick  up  wood  that  is  un¬ 
der  foot  and  going  to  waste  in  his  wood 
lot  to  run  a  good  many  days.  As  for  re¬ 
pairs  the  engine  is  by  far  the  cheapest 
if  the  one  that  runs  it  takes  care  of  it 
as  it  should  be.  The  wear  and  tear  of  a 
tread  power  is  great;  the  lags  have  to 
be  renewed  often  unless  the  horses’  feet 
are  fitted  to  work  in  it  all  the  time. 

With  a  good  steam  engine  the  farmer 
can  scald  his  hogs  and  keep  the  water 
in  the  tub  at  the  right  spot;  cook  feed 
for  his  stock  and  keep  his  dairy  tools 
in  good  clean  shape,  and  when  it  comes 
to  filling  his  silo  he  can  run  from  sunup 
till  sundown  and  make  every  man  earn 
his  money.  In  the  Fall  when  Jack 
Frost  is  lurking  around  and  he  wishes 
to  rush  his  corn  in  a  good  steam  engine 
is  the  best  friend  he  has;  it  never  gets 
tired  when  the  sun  gets  hot,  and  sits 
back  on  the  cross-pole.  Where  would 
this  country  be  to-day  without  the  steam 
engine  in  all  its  forms?  f.  b.  b. 

Mayville,  N.  Y. 


we  are  intending  to  add  a  corn  elevator,  woodsaw  and 
well.  We  are  well  pleased  with  our  outfit. 

Parke  Co.,  Ind.  John  goss. 


DRY  FODDER  AND  GRAIN  USEFUL. 

I  have  used  the  silo  for  the  past  10  years,  and 
think  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the  farm  equipment 
under  most  conditions.  I  do  not  by  any  means  think 
it  takes  the  place  of  good  well-cured  fodder,  but  is 
rather  an  assistant,  making  the  ration  more  varied 
and  hence  more  palatable.  It  puts  a  part  of  the  corn 
crop  out  of  the  way  early,  and  gives  the  use  of  the 
land.  It  is  profitable  to  grow  a  large  growth  of  large 
corn  for  the  silo,  but  I  do  not  think  it  economical 
to  silo  a  smaller  growth  of  well-eared  corn.  The 
grain  is  worth  very  decidedly  more  to  crib,  and  the 
stalks  if  cared  for  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Wright  in  a 
recent  R.  N.-Y.  in  proper  time  and  manner,  are  not 
much  if  any  inferior  to  silage.  Right  here  is  where 
the  great  loss  to  the  corn  crop  with  the  average 
farmer  comes  in.  The  fodder  depreciates  rapidly 
after  it  is  sufficiently  cured,  if  allowed  to  stand  out 
and  weather  until  dry,  hard  and  bleached.  I  would 
say  to  farmers,  grow  corn;  there  is  no  crop  we  can 
raise  that  will  give  better  profit  if  properly  utilized, 
and  no  crop  that  with  our  improved  implements  can 
be  grown  cheaper.  Grow  corn  for  the  silo;  grow  corn 
for  the  crib.  A  good  well-filled  corncrib  gives  every 
animal  on  the  farm  a  satisfied  feeling  and  is  especially 
good  for  sore  eyes  to  the  owner.  There  are  but  few 
seasons  that  corn  may  not  be  planted  as  late  as  even 
July  1,  and  make  a  very  profitable  crop  for  late  Fall 
and  early  Winter  feeding;  twice  what  an  ordinary 
meadow  will  produce  in  a  dry  season. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  s.  underbill. 


The  Windmill  as  a  Cheap  Power. 

Several  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  pub¬ 
lished  two  or  three  articles  on  windmills 
and  what  they  would  do,  that  set  us  to 
tninking,  and  knowing  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  gener¬ 
ally  right,  wife  and  I  concluded  then  and  there  that 
whenever  we  got  able  to  build  a  barn,  we  would  have 
a  power  windmill  on  it.  After  years  of  waiting  and 
planning  we  built  the  barn  and  put  a  12-foot  wheel 
on  it.  The  shafting  in  %-inch  steel,  bolted  to  angle 
irons  inside  of  a  12xl2-inch  wooden  mast  made  of 
4x4  timbers  bolted  together  every  four  feet,  with 
four-inch  blocks  between  the  timbers.  The  tower  on 
barn  is  six  feet  high  and  six  feet  square;  the  mast 
goes  through  the  center  of  tower  and  is  placed  about 
two  feet  from  the  end  of  barn  so  it  takes  up  but  little 
room.  The  top  of  wheel  is  about  50  feet  from  the 
ground.  People  laugned  at  us,  and  predicted  all  man¬ 
ner  of  failures.  Now  what  can  it  do?  Well,  in  a 
good  wind  it  will  cut,  shred  and  elevate  the  fodder 
into  the  second  story  as  fast  as  one  hand  can  feed 
the  fodder  cutter.  We  can  also  grind  corn,  or  rye  or 
oats,  either  coarse  or  fine.  We  grind  all  our  meal 
for  family  use  on  the  mill.  It  is  self-feeding  and  self¬ 
regulating.  We  can  grind  25  bushels  of  corn  with¬ 
out  going  near  the  mill  except  to  pull  it  into  the  wind. 
We  shell  the  corn  by  wind-power.  In  a  heavy  wind 
we  run  both  grinder  and  fodder  cutter  to  their  full¬ 
est  capacity,  and  then  have  power  to  spare.  Stormy 
days  in  the  Winter  are  nearly  always  windy.  The 
beauty  of  it  is  one  can  do  nearly  all  the  work  by 
oneself.  With  hay  at  $10  to  $14  per  ton  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  figure  the  profit.  If  the  fodder  is  put  up  in 
good  shape  and  hauled  in  early,  horses  and  cattle  will 
eat  nearly  every  bit  of  it.  The  entire  cost  of  wind¬ 
mill,  grinder  and  fodder  cutter  was  about  $130.  This 
plso  includes  the  mast  and  tower.  As  soon  as  able 
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CABBAGE  AND  POTATOES  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

Remarkable  Methods  of  Southern  Growers. 

Many  of  our  northern  gardeners  have  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  way  crops  are  grown  and  marketed  in  the 
South.  They  know  that  the  southern  vegetables  fre¬ 
quently  compete,  at  both  ends  of  the  season,  with 
their  own,  but  lew  have  a  definite  idea  of  the  vast 
business  that  has  been  developed  along  the  southeast 
coast  of  this  country.  We  have  recently  had  a  chance 
to  discuss  this  matter  with  large  growers  who  are  lo¬ 
cated  along  the  South  Carolina  coast.  Probably  some 
of  their  statements  will  interest  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 

“When  do  you  set  out  your  early  cabbage?” 

“We  commenced  this  year  setting  on  November  19, 
and  will  continue  until  December  20.” 

“What  varieties  are  you  setting?” 

“We  first  set  Succession,  then  comes  Henderson’s 
Early  Spring,  which  is  our  best  money-maker  in  the 
cabbage  line;  next  follows  Charleston  Large  Type 
Wakefield,  and  last  of  all.  Extra  Early  Wakefield.” 

“Will  they  not  be  killed  dut  during  the  Winter?” 

“We  generally  carry  them  through.  As  a  rule,  our 
Winters  are  very  mild;  still,  we  have  cold  weather 
enough  to  toughen  our  cabbage  crop  so  that  it  stands 
the  cold  Spring  blizzards.  As  a  rule,  when  there  is 
cold  enough  to  kill  out  cabbage  in  Florida,  North 
Carolina  and  Norfolk  the  crop  on  our  seacoast  will 
escape  destruction.  In  years  like  1888  and  1889,  and 
last  year,  our  cabbage  pulled  through  and  was  ready 
for  market  from  March  25  to  May  20.” 

“When  do  you  usually  dig  your  second-crop  po¬ 
tatoes?” 


“They  are  usually  dug  late  in  November,  and  some 
times  as  late  as  December  1.” 

“We  are  told  that  the  second-crop  potatoes  are 
sometimes  dug  and  stored  to  be  put  on  the  market  in 
early  Spring  as  early  potatoes.  Is  this  ever  done?” 

“The  Southern  trucker  always  tried  to  make  a  Fall 
crop  of  potatoes,  usually  enough  for  Spring  seed,  but 
with  a  wet  August  and  September  we  frequently  lose 
the  entire  crop.  It  is  never  stored  as  you  understand 
the  term.” 

“Is  there  any  basis  then  for  this  story?” 

‘Yes,  there  are  some  growers  near  Charleston  who 
produce  a  Fall  crop  of  Bliss  Triumph  potatoes  on 
what  we  call  mulatto  land.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  mulatto  land?” 

“It  is  a  light  brown  soil,  quite  open  and  porous,  but 
with  a  clay  bottom.” 

“What  do  you  do  with  the  crop?” 

“When  we  get  it,  which  is  about  three  times  in 
five,  it  matures  in  November.  We  grow  it  in  drills 
three  feet  apart  and  10  inches  in  the  drill.  When  the 
vines  die  down,  we  throw  two  furrows  over  the  po¬ 
tato  row,  one  from  each  side,  and  let  them  stay  in 
the  ground  until  February.  At  that  time  we  usually 
catch  a  warm  spell.  Then  the  potatoes  are  dug  out 
and  sorted  into  two  grades.  They  are  packed  in 
second-hand  flour  barrels,  both  heads  whitewashea, 
and  shipped  to  New  York,  where  they  are  sola  as  new 
Bermuda  potatoes.” 

“Do  they  bring  good  prices?” 

“Some  years  they  bring  fancy  prices,  and  if  they 
could  be  held  until  March,  there  would  be  more  money 
in  them,  but  with  March  they  begin  to  sprout.” 

“How  do  they  look  when  kept  in  this  way?” 

"If  we  have  a  moderate  Winter  and  not  too  much 
rain  the  potato  comes  out  of  the  ground  in  beautiful 
condition  and  color.  It  looks  and  eats 
like  a  new  potato.  If  we  have  too  much 
rain,  the  color  is  darker,  and  they  do  not 
look  so  well  as  potatoes  from  Bermuda.” 

“They  sell,  as  I  understand  it,  for  Ber¬ 
muda  potatoes.” 

'  Yes,  and  I  do  not  see  that  any  wrong 
is  done.  The  Bliss  Triumph  thus  hand¬ 
led,  is  planted  with  us  at  the  same  time 
as  in  Bermuda,  and  the  tubers  are  also 
dug  at  about  the  same  time.  I  really 
think  that  as  they  reach  the  market, 
they  are  better  in  quality  than  those 
from  the  Islands.  The  advantage  the 
growers  in  Bermuda  have  is  the  fact 
that  they  make  successive  plantings. 
Commencing  in  August  they  plant  in 
September,  October,  November,  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January,  keeping  the  New  York 
market  full  until  their  potatoes  are 
driven  out  in  May  by  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  crop.” 

“Of  course  this  plan  would  not  work 
where  the  ground  freezes  deeply?” 

“No,  common  sense  will  tell  anyone 
that  wherever  the  ground  freezes  six 
inches  deep  the  potatoes  will  be  frozen. 
Our  soil  rarely  freezes  three  inches  deep, 
and,  of  course,  we  only  practice  this 
method  on  the  light,  well-drained  soils.” 

“What  has  been  your  experience  with 
second-crop  seed  compared  with  seed  grown  at  the 
North?” 

“The  Fall-grown  southern  seed  is  best  for  our 
Spring  crop.  It  is  not  as  liable  to  rot  when  planted 
in  February  as  the  northern-grown  seed.  We  usually 
have  a  severe  drought  in  the  latter  part  of  April. 
When  this  comes  plants  from  the  northern  seed  will 
ripen  at  once,  even  if  they  are  not  larger  than  pigeon’s 
eggs.  The  second-crop  seed  from  the  South  in  the 
same  drought  will  hold  on  a  week  longer  and  stay 
green,  so  that  if  we  have  a  good  rain  it  still  makes  a 
full  crop  of  large  potatoes.” 

“What  about  the  yield?” 

“As  a  rule,  the  southern-grown  potato  will  give  us 
one-third  more  marketable  potatoes  per  acre,  other 
conditions  being  equal.” 

“Has  the  northern  seed  any  advantage  over  the 
southern?” 

“Yes,  if  we  have  a  good  season  without  drawbacks 
in  the  shape  of  late  frosts  or  heavy  drought,  the 
northern  potato  seed  matures  its  plants  10  days  before 
the  southern-grown  seed.  It  is  unquestionably  earlier. 
Many  growers  take  advantage  of  this  by  using  both 
kinds  of  seed  for  the  earliest  varieties.  By  planting 
one-half  of  the  early  varieties  from  northern  seed 
and  one-half  of  southern  second-crop,  they  do  not  all 
i*ipen  together.  The  season  is  lengthened  out  by 
about  10  days,  and  we  are  able  to  dig  and  ship  over 
a  longer  period  of  time.  When  the  potatoes  begin  to 
ripen,  our  growers  dig  and  ship  as  rapidly  as  they 
possibly  can.  Many  individual  growers  will  dig  and 
handle  in  this  way  1,000  barrels  per  day,  which  gives 
an  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  this  business.  An  aver¬ 
age  yield  last  Spring  was  about  260  bushels  per  acre.” 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


SEEDING  GRASS  WITH  WHEAT  OR  RYE 

“Highland,”  Pennsylvania.— Is  it  a  fact  that 
you  can  get  a  surer  and  better  set  of  Tim¬ 
othy  when  sown  with  wheat  than  rye? 
Will  it  start  when  sown  with  rye  in  the 
Fall  as  well  as  with  wheat,  and  then  die 
or  smother  out  in  Summer,  due  to  the  rye 
being  harvested  later  than  wheat? 

We  believe  that  Timothy  seed  would 
take  as  well  sown  in  the  Fall  with  rye 
as  it  would  sown  with  wheat,  and  would 
live  as  well  through  the  harvest  season. 
Rye  is  always  harvested  with  us  before 
wheat,  so  that  reason  of  your  inquirer 
would  not  hold  good  with  us.  Rye  is  not 
a  strong  feeder,  and  in  growing  this  crop 
it  is  not  fed  as  high  as  we  would  if 
growing  wheat,  and  we  would  not  ex¬ 
pect  as  good  a  yield  of  Timothy  or  other 
grasses  as  if  grown  with  wheat. 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.  d.  c.  lewis. 

There  is  scarcely  any  rye  grown  in 
this  neighborhood.  I  have  been  farm¬ 
ing  44  years,  and  never  sowed  grass  with 
rye,  and  it  is  not  done  by  others  unless 
it  gets  so  late  in  the  season  that  wheat 
might  be  a  failure;  then  I  have  known 
rye  to  be  sown  instead.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  Timothy  or  other  grass  should 
not  do  well  with  rye  as  with  wheat;  in 
fact,  it  ought  to  do  better,  for  rye  has  a 
narrower  leaf  and  does  not  shade  the 
ground  so  much,  provided  it  is  sown  no 
thicker.  I  have  heard  in  my  younger 
days  when  rye  was  grown  more  than 
now,  that  old  farmers  considered  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  wheat  to  seed  with  grass.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  I  raised  rye  to  cut  for  the 
cows  early  in  the  Spring,  before  grass 
was  ready  for  pasture,  but  of  late  years 
silage  has  taken  its  place. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.  benj.  sharpless. 

My  grass  seeding  seems  more  success¬ 
ful  with  Spring  wheat  than  wim  Winter 
rye.  I  think  the  reason  may  be  that  the 
latter  being  the  more  vigorous  growing 
plant  is  not  only  more  inclined  to  smoth¬ 
er  out  the  grass,  but  also  to  rob  it  of 
necessary  food  and  moisture. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  a.  hill. 

It  is  the  common  custom  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  to  sow  Timothy  seed  in  the  Fall  on 
either  rye  or  wheat  seeding,  and  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  it  does  as  well 
with  one  kind  of  grain  as  the  other. 
With  favorable  weather,  seed  sown  as 
late  as  October  1  will  be  all  right.  What 
I  mean  by  favorable  is  a  wet,  warm 
Fall.  Some  do  not  sow  Timothy  until 
Spring,  then  sow  both  Timothy  and 
clover  together,  after  the  ground  ^as 
ceased  to  freeze,  for  the  freezing  and 
thawing  of  the  soil  throws  the  roots  of 
the  plants  out  of  the  ground,  and  the 
cold,  dry  winds  of  April  and  May  often 
kill  Fall  seeding.  For  this  reason  I  do 
not  sow  any  of  the  grain  seeds  until 
Spring.  geo.  w.  higgins. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

No  wheat  is  grown  in  this  section,  and 
so  we  have  never  seeded  with  a.  Rye 
seeding  here  is  not  a  success.  Rye 
seems  to  be  a  rank  feeder,  and  stools 
so  that  the  grass  seems  to  smother;  be¬ 
sides,  we  are  unable  to  make  clover 
grow  if  seeded  in  the  Fall,  as  .t  almost 
always  winterkills.  It  is  our  custom  to 
seed  down  with  oats,  and  our  new  seeded 
land  for  several  seasons  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess,  decidedly  so  the  past  season,  as  we 
had  a  heavy  crop  on  the  new  fields,  and 
most  meadows,  contrary  to  expectation, 
gave  a  light  crop.  After  the  oats  are  cut 
we  give  the  land  a  good  topdressing  of 
manure  or  commercial  fertilizer.  This 
gives  the  new  grass  a  good  start  in  the 
Fall,  and  it  gets  right  down  to  business 
in  the  Spring.  h.  g.  Manchester. 

Connecticut. 

In  our  locality  the  best  stand  of  grass 
follows  seeding  with  wheat.  I  think  this 
is  due  in  part  to  the  better  fertilizing  of 
wheat  lands.  Rye  is  usually  sown  on 


the  lighter  soils.  If  the  same  amount  of 
help  is  given  the  soil  at  the  time  of 
grain-sowing  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
any  material  difference.  Less  grain  seed 
per  acre  on  highly-fertilized  land  will 
give  a  better  stand  of  grass.  On  sandy 
soil  clover  and  Timothy  should  be  sown 
with  the  grain,  provided  the  sowing  is 
done  before  October  1.  If  later,  do  not 
sow  clover;  wait,  and  harrow  the  ground 
in  the  Spring,  sow  the  clover  and  roll 
well.  The  loss  of  a  clover  catch  can 
hardly  be  estimated;  hence,  the  necessity 
of  giving  it  the  best  possible  attention. 
We  have  better  results  from  seeding  to 
grass  alone,  provided  it  is  none  prior  to 
September  20.  J.  h.  denise. 

New  Jersey. 

What  Apples  for  Grafting  ? 

F.  B.,  Penn  Tan,  N.  7.— What  variety  of 
apples  would  be  best  to  graft  into  a  row 
of  26  Northern  Spy,  set  three  years?  I 
think  some  other  variety  will  be  more 
profitable.  How  would  Black  Gilliflower, 
Esopus  or  perhaps  Fameuse,  as  I  see  the 
price  for  the  latter  is  high  now.  I  have 
bearing  Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  R.  I. 
Greening  and  a  few  trees  of  Ben  Davis.  I 
also  have  a  young  orchard  that  has  not  yet 
come  into  bearing,  mostly  Baldwin,  Fa¬ 
meuse  and  Ben  Davis. 

Ans. — Rome  Beauty  would  be  about 
as  good  to  top-work  on  to  your  Spy 
trees  as  any  that  might  be  chosen.  It  is 
very  profitable  and  good,  too,  in  western 
New  York.  Sutton  is  another  good  one. 
Esopus  is  good  in  quality  and  very  sal¬ 
able  in  most  markets  if  well  grown. 
While  Black  Gilliflower  is  often  profit¬ 
able  it  is  often  rejected  by  buyers,  who 


are  apt  to  know  what  is  most  salable. 
Fameuse  is  not  a  late  keeper,  but  a  late 
Fall  variety  in  western  New  York,  and 
very  subject  to  scab.  I  would  not  plant 
or  top-graft  it  there.  I  believe  York 
Imperial  will  do  well  there,  but  am  not 
ready  more  than  to  advise  a  trial  ot  it. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

A  Corn  Breeders'  Association. 

Several  Readers.— The  papers  speak  of  an 
association  formed  in  Illinois  for  “breeding 
corn.”  What  is  it  all  about? 

Ans. — This  Association  was  organized 
June  30,  1900.  A  few  men  of  undoubted 
integrity  noted  the  urgent  need  of  the 
improvement  in  corn,  also  from  the  re¬ 
sult  of  experiments  made  at  the  agri¬ 
cultural  department  of  our  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  was  found  that  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  corn  kernel  could  be 
increased  or  diminished  in  certain  of  its 
contents;  also  that  for  several  years  past 
a  large  number  of  our  farmers  have  been 
buying  seed  corn  from  dealers  who  fur¬ 
nished  it  shelled  only.  In  this  case  the 
farmer  could  not  determine  anything  as 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  corn,  and 
further  usually  the  product  of  such  seed 
was  mixed  and  unprofitable  to  propagate 
for  seed.  This  led  to  further  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  matter,  and  the  forming  of 
this  Association.  It  aims  to  teach  the 
farmer  properly  to  breed  his  own  corn 
for  seed,  and  know  each  standard  variety 
when  he  sees  it,  and  if  he  does  not 
choose  to  breed  the  seed  corn  for  him¬ 
self,  then,  if  he  desire,  he  can  obtain  it 
shipped  to  him  on  the  ear  by  a  member 
of  this  Association.  The  constitution 


provides  for  all  information  gratis  to 
any  farmer  who  will  breed  his  own  seed, 
by  inclosing  stamp  to  the  secretary,  and 
if  he  wishes  to  buy  thoroughbred,  reli¬ 
able  seed  the  name  of  the  nearest  mem¬ 
ber  is  given.  The  Association  members 
will  not  have  very  much  thoroughbred 
seed  to  dispose  of  this  season.  We  will 
assist  in  all  good  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer  and  cooperate  with 
the  agricultural  colleges  in  their  work. 
No  officer  receives  any  salary.  Inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  product  is  the  only  expense. 

Sibley,  Ill.  f.  a.  warner. 

Wood  Ashes  for  Fruit 

Reader,  Ross  Co.,  O.— What  is  the  value  of 
hard-wood  ashes?  I  have  bought  from  a 
sawmill  where  they  burn  sawdust  as  fuel 
at  50  cents  a  load  of  a  single  bed  holding 
22  bushels  of  ear  corn,  and  have  to  haul 
four  miles.  The  load,  when  dry,  weighs 
from  2,400  to  2,600  pounds.  The  present  mill 
makes  1%  load  a  week,  and  I  have  a  chance 
to  get  ashes  from  another  mill  at  same 
price.  Is  it  cheaper  than  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer? 

Ans. — Such  ashes  would  sell  in  this 
part  of  the  country  for  about  $9  per  ton. 
This  value  would  be  based  on  the  cost 
of  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  lime 
when  bought  in  other  materials.  At  the 
price  you  mention  you  have  a  bonanza  in 
the  fertilizer  line.  Wood  ashes  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  all  fruits.  For  orchards  there 
is  nothing  better,  provided  you  use  some 
nitrogen  in  addition.  By  growing  clover 
or  cow  peas  after  using  the  ashes,  and 
plowing  these  crops  in  you  would  have 
a  very  cheap  fertilizer  for  all  fruit.  The 
action  of  the  ashes  on  strawberries  is 
not  always  satisfactory.  When  the  soil 
is  sown  the  lime  in  the  ashes  will  sweet¬ 
en  it  and  help  the  crop.  When  the  land 
is  not  sown  too  large  an  application  of 
ashes  might  hurt  it. 


THE  BEST 

Christmas  Present 

TO  GIVE  A  MAN 


The  Young  Man  and  the  World 

And  other  papers — a  new  paper-covered  book,  containing  the  following  articles 
which  were  recently  printed  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  which 
created  such  a  demand  that  back  numbers  were  bought  by  the  thousands 
by  employers  to  give  to  young  men. 

The  papers  in  this  little  book  are: 
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Does  a  College  Education  Pay  ? 

By  Grover  Cleveland 

Former  President  of  the  United  States 

The  Young  Man  and  the  World 

By  Albert  J.  Beveridge 

United  States  Senator  from  Indiana 

Poverty  Mo  Bar  to  a  Public  Career 

By  John  J.  Ingalls 

Former  United  States  Senator  from  Kansas 

Getting  and  Keeping  a  Business  Position 

By  Robert  C.  Ogden 

New  York  Partner  of  John  Wanamaker 

The  Making  of  a  Railroad  Man 

By  J.  T.  Harahan 

General  Manager  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad 


/r»i  •  t»  ly  ^  .  .  a  Tp „  _  _  To  any  one  sending  Twenty: five  Cents 

X  I\1S  OOOJtV  v7Clil  *  for  a  three  months’  trial  subscription  to 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  a  superbly  printed  and  illustrated  weekly  magazine,  with  250,000 
circulation,  regularly  published  every  week  for  172  years. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Publishers  of  THE  LJtDIES’  HOME  JOURMJtL 
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Hand-Power  Hay  Presses. 

Header,  Vermont. — I  have  about  15  tons  of 
hay  for  sale  yearly,  and  can  sell  it  to  better 
advantage  baled  than  any  other  way.  I 
do  not  wish  to  invest  in  a  horse-power 
baler.  I  can  get  a  hand  press  for  ?42.  It 
costs  $2  per  ton  to  hire  hay  pressed  by 
horse  power,  and  they  will  not  set  up  for 
such  a  small  amount  as  I  have.  I  can  sell 
it  to  advantage  baled  and  not  otherwise. 
Do  you  think  it  will  do  the  business? 

Ans. — We  have  not  had  personal  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  hand  hay  press.  We 
have  heard  of  them,  and  understand  that 
they  do  fair  work.  It  looks  like  small 
business  to  attempt  to  compete  with 
steam  or  horse-power  in  this  way,  yet 
there  may  be  cases  wnere  a  small  lot  of 
hay  could  be  handled  to  advantage  by 
me  ordinary  farm  labor.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  tried  the  hand  presses  we 
would  like  to  have  their  experience. 

Cooking  Soda  as  Fertilizer. 

O.  E.  R.,  Wells  River,  Vt.—I  have  a  lot  of 
cooking  soda  that  was  damaged  by  dirt  in 
a  railroad  wreck.  What  is  its  fertilizing 
value,  and  how  does  it  compare  with  nitrate 
of  soda?  How  should  it  be  applied  to  the 
land?  Does  heating  damage  it?  Some  was 
in  car  when  burned? 

Ans. — There  is  nothing  in  the  cooking 
soda  (bicarbonate)  that  will  make  it 
compare  in  fertilizing  value  with  ni¬ 
trate.  The  cooking  soda  consists  of 
water,  carbonic  acid  and  soda.  The  wa¬ 
ter  and  the  carbonic  acid  are  free — no 
one  would  think  of  paying  money  for 
them.  It  has  been  claimed  that  soda 
will  take  the  place  of  potash  in  fertil¬ 
izers,  but  this  has  not  been  demon¬ 
strated.  It  is  true  that  a  few  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  crops  have  really  been 
increased  where  soda  was  used.  This  is 
explained  when  we  consider  that  soda, 
like  lime,  is  an  alkali — that  is,  the  re¬ 
verse  of  an  acid.  When  used  on  some 
very  sour  soils  it  would  be  likely  to 
“sweeten”  them  and  thus  give  the  plants 
a  better  chance  to  grow  and  develop. 
This  would  not  prove  that  soda  is  a 
plant  food  as  necessary  in  fertilizers  as 
potash  or  phosphoric  acid.  Nitrate  of 
soda  is  valuable  because  it  contains  ni¬ 
trogen.  The  soda  in  it  is  not  considered 
in  figuring  its  value.  There  is  no  place 
where  the  cooking  soda  will  pay  as  a 
fertilizer  except  on  sour  land  about  as 
you  would  use  lime. 

Lime  or  Plaster  for  Grass. 

T.  F.  K.,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  7.— Which  is 
the  better,  plaster  or  lime  for  grass?  We 
used  to  sow  plaster  every  Spring,  as  did  all 
the  farmers  in  this  section,  and  had  plenty 
of  grass,  but  of  late  years  the  grass  seems 
to  be  running  out. 

Ans. — Lime.  We  would  not  use  plas¬ 
ter  except  in  the  manure  pile  or  stables. 
The  old  plan  of  using  it  broadcast  has 
been  about  given  up  since  its  action  has 
been  better  understood.  Plaster  is  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime  or  calcium.  What  we  call 

lime”  is  the  carbonate.  The  chief  use 
for  plaster  is  to  “fix”  or  hold  the  am¬ 
monia.  This  it  does  by  “breaking  up.” 
The  sulphur  unites  with  the  ammonia 
to  form  a  sulphate  and  the  lime  becomes 
a  carbonate.  The  best  place  for  plaster 
is  in  the  barn  or  yard  where  ammonia 
would  be  likely  to  escape.  The  action 
of  the  lime  is  different.  It  unites  with 
the  acids  in  the  soil  to  neutralize  or 
“sweeten”  them.  Plaster  does  this  to  a 
slight  extent  if  at  all.  A  good  motto 
is  therefore — plaster  for  the  stable,  lime 
for  the  field.  Very  likely  your  grass 
lands  are  sour.  In  that  case  lime  would 
help  them. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  on  a  Small  Scale. 

F.  C.  C.,  Sandy  Creek,  Me.— The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  had  lots  of  information  regarding 
power  sprayers  for  those  who  have  a 
large  acreage  of  potatoes,  but  the  average 
farmer,  who  only  plants  one-half  to  one 
acre,  what  is  he  to  use?  The  atomizer  is 
too  slow  and  tiresome;  in  fact,  a  failure. 
Is  the  knapsack  the  only  thing?  It  is 
heavy.  I  have  puzzled  a  good  deal  over 
this  problem. 

Ans. — Quite  strong  power  is  needed  to 
apply  the  lime-Bordeaux  Mixture  prop¬ 
erly.  We  hope  that  the  churn  sprayer 
made  by  Leggett  &  Bro.  will  throw  this 
mixture  evenly.  This  sprayer  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  force  of  compressed  air, 


which  is  driven  in  by  means  of  a  small 
air  pump.  We  have  used  the  soda-Bor- 
deaux  with  satisfaction.  In  this,  con¬ 
centrated  lye  is  used  instead  of  lime. 
There  is  no  sediment  and  it  sprays  much 
more  readily  than  the  lime  mixture.  It 
is  just  as  effective,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
except  that  it  does  not  stick  to  the 
leaves  quite  so  well.  We  feel  sure  that 
this  soda-Bordeaux  will  help  solve  the 
problem  for  those  who  do  not  have 
acreage  enough  to  pay  them  to  invest 
in  an  expensive  pump.  We  have  used 
the  dry  Bordeaux  successfully.  The  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  powder  are  that  it  does 
not  stick  well  in  rainy  weather,  and  can¬ 
not  be  put  on  accurately  when  the  wind 
is  blowing. 

Treatment  of  Raspberries. 

D.  L.  O.,  Ashfield,  Mass.— For  several  years 
I  have  been  trying  to  raise  a  few  rasp¬ 
berries.  I  have  the  Cuthbert  and  the  Lou¬ 
don.  The  Cuthbert  winterkills  badly  some 
years,  but  otherwise  is  very  satisfactory. 
The  Loudon  bears  very  heavily  and  never 
winterkills,  but  it  grows  only  about  one- 
third  the  bearing  wood  each  year  for  the 
next  year’s  crop.  Some  hills  almost  die 
out  entirely.  What  Is  the  best  remedy  for 
the  trouble,  and  do  other  growers  have  the 
same  difficulty  with  this  variety? 

Ans. — We  would  think  that  the  Lou¬ 
don  bears  too  heavily  to  produce  many 
fruiting  canes  for  the  next  season.  The 
production  of  fruit  and  new  canes  goes 
on  at  the  same  time,  and  the  root  and 
foliage  systems  are  not  always  able  to 
meet  the  double  demand.  We  would 
prune  closer  in  the  Spring  and  reduce 
the  bearing  canes  to  one  or  two  for  each 
plant,  until  they  regain  their  original 
strength.  Of  course,  they  should  receive 
good  cultivation  and  the  necessary  fer¬ 
tilization.  Overbearing  will  kill  any 
plant  in  time,  but  we  have  never  heard 
that  the  Loudon  raspberry  was  special¬ 
ly  subject  to  the  trouble,  though  it  is  a 
most  reliable  cropper. 

Bone  and  Potash  for  Orchards. 

C.  J.  L.,  New  Baltimore  Sta.,  N.  7.— Can  you 
tell  me  how  best  to  use  ground  bone  and 
potash  in  an  orchard?  First,  I  presume  it 
would  be  best,  or  less  work,  to  put  them 
on  separately,  without  mixing.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  trying  the  plan  of  E.  I.  L.,  page  782. 
I  have  a  young  orchard  set  25  years  bear¬ 
ing  well,  but  has  only  been  fertilized  with 
stable  manure  and  thoroughly  sprayed  and 
cultivated.  Fruit  this  season  was  fair,  but 
undersized,  on  account  of  dry  weather. 
Should  the  bone  and  potash  be  spread 
evenly  over  the  ground,  or  only  under  the 
trees?  The  orchard  I  speak  of  is  Baldwin, 
Ben  Davis  and  Pomeroy,  the  latter  variety 
being  one  of  the  best  for  this  section,  both 
for  bearing  and  selling,  trees  being  very 
hardy.  We  have  trees  of  this  variety 
which  must  be  at  least  100  years  old,  as  the 
orchard  was  in  bearing  when  my  father 
came  on  this  place  between  10  and  80  years 
ago,  and  they  are  sure  bearers  every  other 
year  yet. 

Ans. — We  should  use  three  parts  of 
ground  bone  to  one  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mix  them, 
although  it  is  harder  to  get  an  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  small  quantity.  Find  how 
many  trees  you  have  on  an  acre,  and 
thus  find  how  many  pounds  to  a  tree, 
and  see  how  much  bulk  t .  pound  makes. 
Then  you  can  tell  how  thick  to  spread 
the  fertilizer.  Do  not  put  the  fertilizer 
close  up  to  the  tree  trunks.  We  would 
not  put  it  within  six  feet  of  large  trees. 
The  best  feeding  roots  are  under  ihe 
outer  spread  of  the  branches,  or  between 
the  trees  where  the  sun  strikes  the 
ground.  Most  of  the  fertilizer  should  be 
evenly  spread  there. 


SHORT  BITS  OF  TALK. 

We  have  a  young  pig  that  has  had 
quite  a  cough  all  Summer;  do  pigs  have 
consumption?  If  so,  is  it  safe  to  eat 
this  one? 

All  domestic  animals  have  consump¬ 
tion — the  horse  and  hog  least  of  all. 
Slaughter  the  hog  and  examine  its  lungs. 
If  many  small,  cheesy  bunches  are  found 
do  not  eat  the  flesh.  Meat  that  is  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked  would  not  be  dangerous. 

*  *  * 

My  driving  mare  hurt  her  hock  joint. 
A  swelling  formed — size  of  a  hen’s  egg. 
Part  is  hard  and  part  soft.  What  shall 
I  do? 


Dr.  Kilborne  says:  “Blister  with  the 
biniodide  oi  mercury  ointment  (cerate  of 
cantharides  ointment  one  ounce,  binio¬ 
dide  of  mercury  one  dram,  mix) ;  repeat 
two  or  three  times,  if  necessary,  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  three  or  four  weeks.  If  the 
blistering  fails  to  remove  the  swelling, 
have  it  fired.” 

*  *  * 

Is  it  possible  to  plant  corn  in  drill 
about  six  inches  by  four  feet  July  1,  and 
cut  before  frost,  not  having  any  nub¬ 
bins? 

With  us  in  New  Jersey  it  would  be 
possible,  but  not  probable.  The  sea¬ 
sons  are  too  short  to  produce  a  fair  crop 
of  grain.  We  planted  early  sweet  corn 
the  first  week  in  July  and  got  a  few 
ears.  Fodder  corn  sown  thickly  in  drills 
by  July  1  will  make  a  fine  crop  of  stalks. 
*  *  * 

Does  The  R.  N.-Y.  believe  that  plow¬ 
ing  in  green  crops  will  reduce  the  scab 
on  potatoes? 

Yes.  Experiments  seem  to  show  it. 
The  scab  germs  will  not  grow  well  in  an 
acid  soil. 

*  *  * 

Would  it  be  practical  to  feed  silage  all 
the  year  round? 

The  experts  say  yes — but  we  have 
never  found  one  who  really  does  it. 
Many  feed  silage  in  August  when  pas¬ 
tures  are  short,  but  green  grass  or  soil¬ 
ing  crops  seem  better  in  iheir  season. 

*  *  * 

Do  you  advise  a  farmer  to  mix  his  own 
supply  of  baking  powder? 

No.  It  looks  easy  to  mix  cream  of 
tartar  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  but  it  is 
really  hard  to  make  a  perfect  mixture. 
Your  biscuits  are  likely  to  fall  just  when 
you  expect  them  to  rise. 

*  *  * 

Is  there  any  automatic  gate  that  will 
actually  work  when  you  want  it  to? 

We  do  not  know  of  any.  Who  does? 
Most  of  those  we  have  seen  balk  or  sulk 
just  when  you  want  to  show  them  off  to 
your  friends. 

For  the  land's  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth — Adv. 
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RUBEROID 

ROOF/JVC 

will  protect  your  chickens  and 
other  poultry  from  draughts 
and  dampness,  keeping  them 
warm,  dry  and  healthy.  Cover 
the  roofs  and  sides  of  the  poul¬ 
try  houses  with  it.  Easily  put 
on.  Only  a  hammer  and  nails 
necessary.  It  is  proof  against 
weather,  water,  heat,  cold,  ver¬ 
min  alkalies,  adds,  gases,  etc. 
Made  of  FELT,  without  tar  or 
paper.  Tasteless  and  odorless. 
Heaves  rain  water  sweet  and 
clean.  Write  for  samples  and 
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THE  STANDARD  PAINT 
COMPANY, 

83-85  John  St.,  New  York. 
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Women  as  Well  as  Men 
Are  Made  Miserable  by 
Kidney  Trouble. 


Kidney  trouble  preys  upon  the  mind,  dis¬ 
courages  and  lessens  ambition;  beauty,  vigor 
and  cheerfulness  soon 
disappear  when  the  kid¬ 
neys  are  out  of  order 
or  diseased. 

Kidney  trouble  has 
become  so  prevalent 
that  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  child  to  be  born 
afflicted  with  weak  kid¬ 
neys.  If  the  child  urin¬ 
ates  too  often,  if  the 
urine  scalds  the  flesh  or  if,  when  the  child 
reaches  an  age  when  it  should  be  able  to 
control  the  passage,  it  is  yet  afflicted  with 
bed-wetting,  depend  upon  it,  the  cause  of 
the  difficulty  is  kidney  trouble,  and  the  first 
step  should  be  towards  the  treatment  of 
these  important  organs.  This  unpleasant 
trouble  is  due  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder  and  not  to  a  habit  as 
most  people  suppose. 


Women  as  well  as  men  are  made  mis¬ 
erable  with  kidney  and  bladder  trouble, 
and  both  need  the  same  great  remedy. 
The  mild  and  the  immediate  effect  of 
Swamp=Root  is  soon  realized.  It  is  sold 
by  druggists,  in  fifty- 
cent  and  one  dollar . 
sizes.  You  may  have  a  j 
sample  bottle  by  mail 

free,  also  pamphlet  tell-  Home  of  Swamp-Root, 
ing  all  about  it,  including  many  of  the 
thousands  of  testimonial  letters  received 
from  sufferers  cured.  In  writing  Dr.  Kilmer 
&  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  be  sure  and 
mention  this  paper. 


FARMERS. 

We  have  a  small  Gasoline  Engine 
with  power  enough  to  saw  Wood, 
Pump  Water,  run  your  Ensilage  Cut¬ 
ter,  grind  Feed,  run  Churn  Separator, 
etc.,  and  it  can  be  bought  for  1146.25. 
We  also  make  larger  sizes  up  to  20 
II.  P.;  we  sell  you  direct,  and  save 
you  from  $25  to  $100  on  an  Engine 
R.N.  Dirigo  Eng.  Wks.,  Portland, Me 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines 

Cheapest  and  Safest 
Power  known.  For 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Send  for  Catalog. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street.  New  York 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Our  Specialty :  Small  Engines, 
1,  2,  3  and  5  H.  P.,  for  farmers, 
and  stock  men.  Power  and 
efficiency  guaranteed.  Write 
for  our  catalogue,  stating  your 
needs. 

Bates  &  Edmonds  MotorCo,, 

Box  3133,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Designed  expressly  for  Farmers,  Thrashers,  Well- 
Drillers.  Simple,  Strong,  Durable— Absolutely  Safe 
Mention  this  paper.  Manufactured  by  The  Bing¬ 
hamton  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


FOR  RELIABLE  FERTILIZERS  SUSJSS 

Fertilizer  Co.,  Rossfarm,  Juniata  County,  Pa. 


PnfofnpQ— Bovee.  Carman,  Cobbler,  E.  Harvest, 
I  UUUUto  Ohio,  Queen,  Bose,  King.  Green  Mountain, 
Honeoye  Mammoth  Prolific.  Stump  the  World,  Quaker 
City.  85  kinds.  C.  W.  FORD  &  CO.,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


California  Privet  Hedgr&*TLpSi'." 


for  10  cents. 


T.  C.  KEV1TT.  Athenia,  N.  J. 


York  imperial,  peach, 

K I EFFER.  You  get  what  you  order. 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  B.  100,  Uriah,  Pa 


K  TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Book  Free .  Result  of  76  years’  experience. 

STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana,  Mo. ;  Dansville,  N.Y. 


For  $2,  I  will  send  by  express  or  freight,  i  Alpha,  i  Parry’s 
Giant,  i  Early  Reliance  and  i  Paragon  chestnut  tree  grafted, 
worth  $3.25.  Full  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Certificate. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J 


THE  STORKS  A  HARRISON  CO.,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

Leading  American  Nurserymen,  offer  one  of  the  Hoot  Complete  Assortment#  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS,  ETC. 

4 T  Yearn.  44  Greenhou.cn.  1000  Acren.  Oorrenpondenee  Solicited.  Catalog  Free. 
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MOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

The  Merceron  Grape. — Late  in  Octo¬ 
ber  The  R.  N.-Y.  received  from  the  Mer- 
ceron  estate  of  Catawissa,  Pa.,  a  box  of 
an  excellent  new  grape  raised  by  the 
late  F.  B.  Merceron,  the  originator  of 
the  Triumph  gooseberry  and  Gladstone 
strawberry.  Owing  to  Mr.  Merceron’s 
death  much  of  the  data  concerning  the 
new  grape  is  lost,  but  it  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  that  it  is  a  seedling,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  result  of  crossing  Wilder 
(Rogers  No.  4)  with  Concord.  It  was 
grown  about  the  year  1893,  and  has  now 
borne  four  heavy  crops.  The  bunches 
received  were  very  large,  and  most  of 
them  possessed  double  shoulders.  The 
berries  were  large  in  proportion,  deep 
biack  in  color,  with  a  light  blue  bloom. 
Tne  flavor  was  sweet  and  sprightly,  the 
pulp  separating  well  from  the  few  seeds 
with  no  unpleasant  astringency.  While 
it  is  very  late,  these  specimens  show 
that  it  ripens  perfectly  at  its  place  of 
origin.  The  vine  is  said  to  be  most 
healthy  and  vigorous,  as,  indeed,  it  must 
be  to  produce  such  fine  grapes.  On  the 
first  page  we  show,  in  Fig.  313,  a  charac¬ 
teristic  bunch,  reproduced  in  natural 
size.  The  R.  N.-Y.  thinks  this  promis¬ 
ing  grape  should  be  named  Merceron  in 
honor  of  the  originator,  who  has  done 
so  much  for  practical  horticulture.  The 
seed  parent  being  Wilder,  a  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  the  European  grape  and  an 
American  species,  the  Merceron  seems 
to  bear  out  the  prediction  that  our  fin¬ 
est  grapes  are  likely  to  be  dilute  hybrids 
of  Vitis  vinifera.  Of  course  defects  and 
limitations  may  develop  when  the  Mer¬ 
ceron  is  propagated  and  planted  in  wide¬ 
ly-separated  localities,  but  we  venture 
to  say  that  it  will  prove  of  value  as  a 
shipping  and  table  grape  wherever  it  is 
able  to  perfect  its  fruits. 

A  Giant  Ornamental  Tobacco. — Ni- 
cotiana  colossea  is  a  very  handsome 
shrubby  species  of  tobacco  too  seldom 
grown  as  a  foliage  plant.  It  grows  near¬ 
ly  six  feet  high  from  Spring-sown  seeds, 
and  the  immense  leaves  change  from 
soft  rose  color  when  young  to  deep  green 
with  reddish  nerves  when  fully  devel¬ 
oped.  A  group  of  these  plants  grown 
from  seeds  furnished  by  Peter  Hender¬ 
son  &  Co.,  New  York,  was  much  ad¬ 
mired  on  the  Rural  Grounds  the  past 
Summer  for  their  stately  and  imposing 
aspect.  They  are  quite  equal  to  the 
choicer  Wigandias  in  foliage  effect, 
though  they  lack  some  of  the  rich  vein- 
ing.  This  Nicotiana  is  very  little  trouble 
to  grow,  as  it  only  needs  an  early  start 
in  the  house  or  hotbed  rapidly  to  make 
a  fine  specimen.  The  seasons  are  too 
short  to  allow  it  to  bloom  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  but  it  is  quite  resistant  to 
early  frosts.  The  roots  can  occasional¬ 
ly  be  preserved  over  Winter  in  boxes  of 
sand  in  the  cellar,  and  an  early  effect 
gained  the  succeeding  season.  While  a 
close  relative  to  commercial  tobacco 
there  is  little  in  its  appearance  while 
growing  to  remind  one  of  the  latter. 

The  Aiken  Plum. — Two  young  trees 
of  this  northern  native  plum,  received 
fi'om  the  Jewell  Nursery  Co.,  Lake  City, 
Minn.,  made  a  thrifty  growth  early  in 
the  season  and  stopped  short,  ripening 
their  wood  up  in  late  July.  During  our 
long  warm  Autumn  these  early-matur¬ 
ing  trees  looked  forlorn  enough  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  plums  of  the  Japan  and 
Wild  Goose  types,  still  laden  with  hpavy 
green  foliage,  but  now  that  the  leaves 
of  the  latter  have  fallen  the  wood  of  the 
Aiken  trees  is  noticeably  firm  and  bright 
in  comparison.  This  brief,  quick  growth 
is  a  necessity  in  the  Far  North,  as  it 
enables  the  new  wood  and  buds  to  ripen 
up  firmly  before  cold  weather  sets  in, 
and  it  may  oe  of  utility  in  warmer  lati¬ 
tudes  by  preventing  a  too  early  start  in 
the  Spring,  as  thoroughly-matured  wood 


is  not  easily  excited  into  growth  by 
brief  periods  of  unseasonable  warmth. 

Eulalia  Stems  for  Winter  Cover¬ 
ings— The  first  half  of  December  is 
usually  a  suitable  time  to  apply  Winter 
protection  to  half-hardy  shrubs  and 
plants,  but  it  is  always  well  to  wait  un¬ 
til  the  soil  is  frozen  to  some  extent,  as 
the  real  object  is  to  keep  the  cold  in 
rather  than  out;  in  other  words,  to  pre¬ 
vent  as  far  as  possible  the  dormant 
plant  from  being  awakened  by  the 
treacherous  Winter  sunshine.  The  ma¬ 
terials  used  have  often  been  described, 
and  should  be  as  light  and  porous  as 
possible.  Nothing  can  exceed  a  good 
covering  of  evergreen  boughs  if  they  are 
attainable,  and  next  in  order  come 
coarse  straw,  salt  hay  and  forest  leaves, 
held  in  place  by  light  brush.  The  cover¬ 
ing  should  not  exceed  four  or  five  inches 
in  depth,  and  half  the  quantity  is  often 
better,  as  deep  coverings  invite  the  de¬ 
predation  of  mice  and  other  rodents,  and 
favor  a  premature  start  in  the  Spring. 
Corn  fodder  and  litter  containing  grain 
should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  as 
affording  too  obvious  an  attraction  for 
vermin.  Boxes  and  barrels,  with  the 
head  knocked  in  or  a  board  removed  for 
ventilation,  afford  a  good  protection  for 
such  tall  plants  as  they  can  be  made  to 
cover.  The  vacant  space  may  be  loosely 
filled  with  leaves  if  the  subject  is  quite 
tender.  A  covering  of  six  inches  or 
more  of  earth  is  very  effectual  in  pro¬ 
tecting  bulbs,  roses,  low-growing  shrubs 
or  vines  and  herbaceous  plants  of  doubt¬ 
ful  hardiness.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  it  is  not  washed  away  by  Win¬ 
ter  rains,  and  it  must  be  removed  in 
Spring  before  much  growth  begins.  We 
have  found  the  ripe  stems  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Eulalias  most  useful  for  protect¬ 
ing  roses  and  tender  plants.  They  are 
light  and  firm,  and  can  be  cut  when 
wanted  and  distributed  among  the 
plants,  or  tied  securely  about  the  taller 
specimens.  They  are  not  easily  crushed 
by  snow  or  beaten  by  heavy  rains,  and 
do  not  readily  blow  away.  They  offer 
little  attraction  for  rodents,  as  they  sel¬ 
dom  pass  the  blooming  stage  before 
frost,  and  seed  is  never  formed  in  this 
latitude  to  our  knowledge.  Eulalia 
gracillima  univittata  is  the  best  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  is  also  the  most  orna¬ 
mental  while  growing.  E.  Japonica  and 
E.  zebrina  grow  almost  too  coarse  and 
reedy,  but  can  be  utilized  for  the  outer 
coverings.  _ _  w-  v-  F- 

Notes  on  Peaches. 

Here  are  brief  notes  of  our  experience 
with  some  of  the  newer  varieties  of 
peaches,  some  of  which  we  fruited  this 
season  for  the  first  time.  The  season 
has  been  very  favorable  in  this  section 
for  the  peach,  bright,  sunshiny  days,  no 
fogs  to  speak  of,  but  little  rain;  the  re¬ 
sult  has  been  fair,  high-colored,  luscious 
fruit,  with  very  little  scab  and  brown 
rot.  Of  course  every  fruit  grower  knows 
that  different  localities  and  different 
seasons  are  likely  to  give  different  re¬ 
sults  from  what  we  have  had  this  year, 
but  still  in  planting  a  new  orchard  the 
experience  of  others  is  a  great  help.  As 
a  rule,  we  find  the  extra-early  sorts  are 
very  easily  bruised,  do  not  stand  up 
long,  and  have  considerable  loss  by  de¬ 
cay.  Varieties  are  given  in  order  of 
ripening: 

Sneed,  fruit  medium  to  large,  red  cheek, 
very  juicy  but  of  poor  flavor,  ripe  July  14 
to  25.  Greensboro,  fruit  large,  handsome, 
quality  fair,  follows  Sneed.  Dwarf  Japan 
Blood,  not  worth  cultivating.  Triumph, 
medium  to  large,  skin  red,  flesh  yellow, 
quality  good.  Early  Rivers,  large,  lacks 
bright  color,  decays  quickly.  Waddell,  me¬ 
dium  to  large,  handsome,  juicy  and  sweet, 
profitable.  Carman,  large,  attractive,  profit¬ 
able  market  variety.  Champion,  very  large, 
white,  extra  quality.  Belle,  large,  hand¬ 
some,  productive,  valuable.  Elberta,  large, 
beautiful,  good  shipper,  the  most  profitable 
variety  we  had  this  year.  Chairs,  much 
like  Late  Crawford,  but  a  week  later.  Em¬ 
ma,  large,  yellow,  with  red  cheek,  season 
just  after  Late  Crawford,  or  two  weeks 
later  than  Elberta;  did  not  crack  with  us, 
promises  to  be  a  valuable  market  variety. 
Lorentz,  very  late,  quality  poor,  not  valu¬ 
able.  GEO.  F.  PLATT  &  SON. 

Connecticut. 


A  Promising  Pear  from  Washington. 

On  September  9  A.  A.  Piper,  of  Ariel, 
Wash.,  sent  us  samples  of  the  pear 
shown  at  Fig.  314,  page  814.  Tne  pears 
came  by  mail  in  excellent  condition.  The 
flavor  reminds  one  of  Bartlett,  but  to 
our  taste  is  better,  there  being  a  slight 
acid  which  is  very  agreeable.  The  pear 
seems  a  real  acquisition,  though  like 
some  other  fruits  originating  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  slope,  it  may  not  prove  useful  when 
grown  in  the  East.  Mr.  Piper  gives  this 
account  of  the  tree: 

The  tree  is  one  of  a  number  selected  from 
a  lot  of  seedlings  planted  for  stocks  for 
grafting  purposes.  It  is  11  years  from  seed; 
has  borne  four  years,  two  years  moderately, 
two  years  fully.  The  tree  is  in  very  poor 
soil,  sown  in  grass  when  planted,  and  has 
never  been  manured  or  cultivated.  It  is  a 
strong,  upright  grower,  foliage  almost  ex¬ 
actly  like  Bartlett,  but  bark  dark,  like 
Winter  Nelis.  The  tree  is  now  21  feet  high, 
16  feet  diameter,  body  six  inches  above 
ground,  19%  inches  in  circumference.  That 
acid  you  spoke  of  has  never  been  present 
before;  the  other  three  crops  were  decidedly 
sweet,  far  sweeter  than  Bartlett.  I  do  not 
think  it  a  great  market  pear,  but  for  family 
use  I  do  not  think  it  has  many  superiors. 
It  will  keep  three  weeks  after  it  is  in  good 
eating  condition,  never  rots  at  core,  and  is 
good  to  eat  until  it  is  rotten  all  through.  I 
am  now  going  to  give  it  a  fair  test  on  good 
ground,  pruned  and  cultivated. 

Ariel,  Wash.  a.  a.  piper. 


Three  Good  Strawberries. — As  to 
the  planting  of  the  Nick  Ohmer,  Gandy 
and  Marshall  strawberries  I  consider 
them  among  the  very  best,  and  grow 
myself  more  Gandy  than  any  other  kind, 
and  always  receive  better  returns  from 
it  than  any  other,  it  being  without  doubt 
the  best  late  strawberry.  The  Marshall 
is  very  fine,  if  well  grown,  but  unless 
soil  conditions  are  right  and  proper 
methods  of  cultivation  are  practiced,  it 
will  not  pay  to  grow.  Nick  Ohmer  I 
have  not  fruited,  but  one  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  has,  and  is  well  pleased  with  it. 
Clean  cultivation  and  high  feeding  is  re¬ 
quired  for  these  varieties  if  best  results 
are  obtained.  Brandywine  is  another 
good  one  if  well  grown.  Brandywine, 
Marshall  and  Gandy  make  a  grand  trio, 
under  suitable  conditions. 

WALTER  F.  TABER. 

Campbell’s  Early  Grape. — I  notice 
what  J.  W.  A.  says  on  page  755.  I  think 
it  is  now  settled  by  experts  that  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Early  is  a  self-fertilizer.  As  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  I  have  observed 
that  there  are  at  least  two  conditions 
that  will  affect  the  clustering  of  grapes. 
A  year  ago  last  Winter  we  had  in  our 
vicinity  and  a  good  many  other  places, 
what  is  known  as  a  “dry  freeze.”  Con¬ 
sequently  there  were  hundreds  of  acres 
(principally  Concord — not  very  young 
vines,  either)  which  were  frozen  out  on 
our  belt.  This,  of  course,  weakens  the 
vines  and  would  injure  the  clustering. 
Campbell’s  Early  is  inclined  to  overbear. 
We  know  of  parties  who  have  fruited 
them  heavily  the  second  year  of  plant¬ 
ing,  which  is  wrong.  No  grapevine  can 
stand  this  overbearing,  or  forcing,  and 
the  vines  the  following  year  will  be 
about  sure  to  show  signs  of  weakness, 
either  in  clusters,  want  of  wood  or  both. 
If  a  vine  is  inclined  to  overbear  it  is 
much  easier  to  clip  off  a  part  of  the 
blossoms  with  a  pair  of  scissors  than  to 
put  any  additional  blossoms  on.  On  our 
great  grape  belt  I  have  never  heard  of 
anyone  being  obliged  to  thin  the  blos¬ 
soms  on  Moore’s  Early,  as  here  it  is  pro¬ 
verbially  a  shy  bearer. 

GEO.  8.  JOSSELYN. 


FARQUHAR 


VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 

SAW  MILL 


AND 


AJAK 


CENTER 

CRANK 


ENGINE 


Rapid,  accurate, strong  and 
simple,  with  large  capacity. 

Engines  on  sills  or  wheels. 

Strong  and  safe.  No  Fnr- 
qiihnt-  Boiler  has  ever 
exploded.  Send  forcatalog 
of  Portable  Engines, Shingle 
Mills,  Threshing  Machines, 

Stationary  Engines  and  Boilers, 
and  Standard  Agricultural  Implements 


e'pnpmllw 


4Bnggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  87.25 
with  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  11.00 

1  make  all  sizes  &  grades.  Send  for  cat.  giving 
Instructions  for  ordering.  Special  Grade 
Wheels  far  repair  work,  $5.50.  ft  prepaid,  if  you 
write  to-day.  w.  R.  BOOB.  Centre  Hall  Pa 


THE  WHEEL  OF  TIME 

A  for  all  time  is  the 

Metal  Wheel. 

make  them  in  all  sizes  and  vari- 


stagger  spoke.  Can  FIT  YOUR 
WAGON  perfectly  without  change. 

MO  BREAKING  DOWN. 

•No  drying  oot.  No  resetting  tire*.  Cheap 

because  they  endure.  Send  for  csts- 
logo#  and  prices.  Free  upon  request. 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “  Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  1b  Bent  free  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  tine  flavor. 
Cleanest,  cheapest ;  free  from  insects.  Send  for 
circular.  E.  KRAUSEI1  Ac  BKO.,  Milton,  Pa. 


New  Feed  Mill. 

Special  Introductory  Price. 

SUNDRIES  MFG.  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind 


Custom  Grinding 

demand*  a  grinder  that  will  do  all  kinds  of 
woik.  This  Quaker  City  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill  is  a  double  grinder,  grinds 
twice  atone  operation,  grinds  com  and 
cob,  all  small  and  mixed  grains.  Makes 
fine  oat  meal, corn  meal  and  graham  flour 
for  family  use.  h  old  on  trial— guaranteed. 
32d  annual  catalogG-7  free.  A.W.  Straub 
ii  Co., 3737  Filbert  St.,  Phil*.,  Pa.  The 
A.  n.  Straub  Co.,  Canal  &  ltandolph 
Sts.,  Chicago.  Also  Western  Agents 
for  “Smalley”  Powers,  Shelters,  Cutters,  etc. 


350  BU.  A  DAY 

with  tne  Wolverine  No*  805  31111.  Grinds 
ear  corn  and  all  other  grain  line  or  coarse. 

Has  shake  feed,  burrs  odcu  and  let  nails  or 
bard  substance  through.  Furnished  with 
or  without  ear  corn  cruaher  and 
elevators.  Made  in  3  sizes  for  2  to  15  h.  p. 

Can  he  run  with  power  wind  mill* 

CAPACITY  £uarante(*  greater  than  any  mill 

-  made,  because  crusher  and  grinder  run  on  sep¬ 
arate  sn&fts,  relieving  all  friction. 

<vHIPPFfl  flN  TRIAI  If  it  don’t  do  more  and  better  grinding  and 
'  isn’ t  the  most  complete  mill  and  the  biggest 
barg  dn  you  ever  saw,  return  it  at  our  expense.  60  kinds  of 
Grinders  for  ull  k  nds  of  work. 

Al  CQ  Horse  Powers,  tread  and  sweep,  Gasoline  Engines,  Wind 
u  Mills,  Tanks,  Pumps,  Feed  Cookers,  Scales  of  all  kinds.  Send 
tor  Free  latest  and  largest  implement  catalogue  ever  printed. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  53-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ilfs. 


NO  RATCHETS  TO  LOOSEN 


If  you  use  Page  Coiled  Steel  Spring  Wire  Fence. 

L.  B.  ROBERTSON,  Receiver, 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


A  Winter  Egg  Producer. 


More  eggs  this  winter  and  better  birds 
next  spring  will  be  the  reward  of  using 


CABOT’S 

Sheathing  Quilt 

in  your  poultry-houses  this  fall.  One  layer  is  as  warm  as  six  of  common  papers,  yet  it  costs  less  than 
ic.  a  foot.  Good  for  your  own  house,  too  ;  will  save  its  cost  in  fuel  in  two  seasons.  Will  not  rot, 
repels  vermin  and  doesn’t  burn.  Sample  and  catalogue  on  application,  free. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer,  SI  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  at  all  central  points. 


INCH  ESTE 

FACTORY  LOADED  SHOTGUN  SHELLS 


“New  Rival,  99  “Leader,”  and  “Repeater” 

i  Insist  upon  having  them,  take  no  others  and  you  will  get  the  best  shells  that  money  can  buy. 

ALL  DEALERS  KEEP  THEM. 

^(yiHfry->'rfiyryryryiyiyifiviyiyiyiyiyryiyiyiv»tr”f»Hr>T’y'V|yWTlW1^ 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Education. — “Now,  Father,  you  are 
to  examine  the  children  to-night  and 
see  whether  they  can  take  up  the  first 
reader!”  That  was  the  Madame’s  in¬ 
struction  one  night  last  week,  and  so, 
after  supper,  the  little  folks  came  with 
their  primer  and  entered  upon  the  most 
important  literary  event  of  their  lives. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  how  well  these 
little  people  have  sorted  and  stored 
away  their  500  or  more  words.  “Proud 
as  a  peacock!”  wouldn’t  begin  to  de¬ 
scribe  their  feelings  when  after  much 
thought  and  wise  head-shaking  I  de¬ 
cided  that  they  could  “pass.”  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  revelation  to  an  old-timer 
like  me  to  see  how  the  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  little  children  have  been  improved. 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  Madame 
is  doing  the  right  thing  in  teaching  our 
little  folks  at  home.  I  don't  Know  how 
long  this  can  be  kept  up,  but  cney  shall 
have  a  good  start  at  least.  And  it  is 
not  entirely  a  question  of  book  either. 
Our  children  are  learning  how  to  do 
useful  things.  The  Bud  can  sew  nicely. 
She  has  made  the  squares  for  a  big 
quilt.  She  also  made  me  a  pincushion 
out  of  a  piece  of  her  mother’s  old  dress. 

I  wouldn’t  sell  it  if  a  man  were  to  come 
and  offer  the  mortgage  on  the  farm  in 
exchange.  These  boys  shall  never  grow 
up  expecting  the  women  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  to  run  and  wait  on  them.  They 
wait  on  themselves!  Another  thing — 
our  children  are  taught  to  mind  just 
exactly  when  they  are  spoken  to.  Their 
knowledge  of  what  will  follow  if  they 
do  not  obey  is  so  clear  that  they  are 
rarely  followed!  I  agree  with  a  friend 
in  Pennsylvania  who  wrote  not  long 
ago: 

My  wife  believes  in  making  children  mind, 
and  began  to  teach  them  obedience  in  their 
infant  days,  and  has  continued  it  ever 
since.  I  do  not  believe  any  mother  or 
father,  either,  ever  had  more  obedient  and 
loving  children.  They  are  much  easier 
trained  if  you  begin  early. 

Of  course  they  are.  Among  other 
things  don’t  let  children  get  in  the  habit 
of  saying  “Huh?”  when  they  fail  to  un¬ 
derstand. 

Compensations. — After  what  1  said 
last  week  about  dull  ears  a  friend  comes 
at  me  as  follows: 

The  Hope  Farm  man  generally  seems 
willing  to  give  all  sides  of  a  matter.  Why 
doesn’t  he  refer  to  the  advantages  of  being 
deaf? 

Of  course  there  are  advantages  in 
every  affliction  if  one  will  only  hunt  for 
them.  A  deaf  man  becomes  well 
acquainted  with  himself.  In  some  cases 
that  is  not  as  pleasant  as  it  might  be. 
Such  a  man  is  left  much  alone  with 
his  own  thoughts.  Instead  of  discussing 
a  problem  with  others  he  must  have  it 
out  with  himself  or  read  about  it  and 
then  reason  it  out.  In  one  sense  ihis  is 
an  advantage.  The  deaf  man  ought  to 
understand  himself  pretty  well,  and 
have  a  large  slice  ot  self  control  and 
patience.  If  a  man  could  be  deaf  for 
five  years  and  then  regain  ins  hearing  I 
can  see  that  he  would  be  stronger  in 
various  ways.  I  don’t  advise  anybody 
to  try  it  though.  If  you  or  any  of  your 
children  begin  to  lose  hearing,  don’t 
wait  a  day.  See  some  good  aurist  at 
once.  The  great  majority  of  cases  can 
be  easily  prevented  if  they  are  taken  in 
time.  It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  people 
what  they  ought  to  do,  but  my  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  if  you  judge  most  men  by 
their  oughts  the  result  will  be  both 
orts  and  aught. 

The  Cabbage  Crop. — I  had  no  idea 
people  were  so  much  interested  in  cab¬ 
bage.  Among  many  other  notes  I  have 
the  following: 

In  the  Hope  Farm  man’s  talk  on  cabbage, 
he  says  he  feeds  it  to  every  animal  but  the 
cow.  Why  not  give  the  cow  some?  It  will 
increase  her  milk  40  per  cent.  In  our  section 
we  raise  acres  of  it  for  no  other  purpose. 
If  fed  immediately  after  milking  it  does 
not  flavor  the  milk.  We  have  tried  it  for 
years.  H.  w.  a. 

I  must  say  that  is  news  to  me.  It  is 


true,  though,  that  turnips  fed  while  one 
is  milking  or  just  after  will  not  taint 
the  milk.  The  reasons  have  often  been 
given.  The  taint  is  due  to  certain  vola¬ 
tile  oils.  If  time  enough  is  given  these 
oils  work  out  of  the  system  before  the 
milk  is  elaborated  from  ihe  blood.  When 
fed  just  after  one  milking  they  are  gone 
before  the  next  one.  If  fed  only  a  few 
hours  before  milking  they  are  likely  to 
be  found  in  the  milk.  The  amount  of 
food  found  in  an  acre  of  good  cabbage 
is  startling  to  me.  It  would  feed  a  big 
drove  of  hogs  for  three  months.  We 
have  quite  a  proportion  of  soft  heads. 
Some  growers  tell  us  these  will  harden 
later,  but  I  doubt  it.  I  think  we  missed 
it  when  we  failed  to  use  an  extra  dress¬ 
ing  of  potash. 

Farm  Notes. — I  had  about  given  up 
the  late-sown  rye  for  this  Fall,  but  when 
the  weather  turned  mild  once  more  af¬ 
ter  the  cold  snap  the  rye  suddenly 
sprouted  and  quickly  greened  over  ihe 
field.  We  had  a  few  Winter  oats  left, 
and  put  them  in  with  the  rye  and  they 
have  made  a  good  start.  ...  We 
have  used  one  field  of  Crimson  clover 
for  a  Fall  pasture.  The  more  you  nibble 
this  clover  the  more  it  seems  to  grow. 
I  think  the  pasturing  causes  the  plant 
to  throw  out  more  and  stronger  roots 
which  fits  it  better  for  the  Winter.  I 
have  never  had  better  clover  before.  . 

.  .  We  have  been  having  a  great  deal 
of  what  I  call  “wet  rain”  lately.  By 
this  I  mean  the  steady,  searching  rain 
without  much  wind  to  divert  its  aim. 
That  is  the  sort  of  rain  that  makes  true 
mud,  soaks  the  hens  and  drives  me 
workmen  to  the  barn.  The  rain  is  wel¬ 
come  though,  for  many  wells  and 
springs  in  our  country  were  dry.  In 
such  seasons  we  are  glad  to  realize  that 
our  drilled  well  goes  down  into  a  part 
of  the  earth  where  drought  is  unknown. 

.  .  .  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  of 
our  stock  beets  were  frozen.  At  one 
end  of  the  rows  no  harm  was  done, 
while  at  the  other  most  of  the  beets 
were  badly  hurt.  There  are  some 
strange  things  about  farming  which  are 
hard  to  explain.  .  .  .  What  a  bless¬ 
ing  it  is  to  have  the  corncribs  full  of 
grain.  Our  silo  friends  tell  us  to  put 
the  whole  crop  into  the  silo.  That  would 
not  answer  in  our  case,  with  hens  and 
horses  to  feed. 

Hand  Preservers. — Last  week  I  met 
a  housekeeper  who  spoke  of  using  a  pair 
of  rubber  gloves  for  work  that  keeps 
the  hands  in  water,  it  struck  me  like 
a  great  thing.  Certainly  when,  after 
much  waiting  and  worry,  a  man  obtains 
possession  of  a  woman’s  hand,  he  ought 
to  do  all  he  can  to  keep  that  hand  in 
good  condition.  That’s  what  he  would 
do  with  any  tool  made  of  wood  and 
steel!  So  I  bought  a  pair  of  those  gloves 
for  our  women  folks.  They  report  them 
good  for  such  work  as  scrubbing,  but 
too  slippery  for  dishwashing.  The  Mad¬ 
ame  put  them  on,  and  1  saw  her  play 
baseball  with  a  plate  and  a  saucer.  She 
finally  held  both,  but  it  was  too  close 
a  call  for  comfort  and  the  gloves  came 
off.  I  would  rather  pay  for  an  extra 
dish  or  two.  That  makes  me  think  that 
Uncle  Daniel  Reed,  the  old  gentleman 
who  brought  me  up,  invented  the  cast- 
iron  sink.  That  is  a  fact.  In  his  day 
sinks  were  made  of  wood.  The  old  man 
had  a  cast-iron  box  made  at  a  country 
foundry,  and  took  it,  years  ago,  to  the 
Mechanics  Fair  at  Boston.  People 
laughed  at_him,  because  they  said  every 
dish  dropped  on  the  iron  sink  would 
surely  be  broken.  This  discouraged  the 
old  man  so  that  he  went  home  and  quit. 
One  of  those  who  laughed  at  him  had 
the  thing  patented  and  made  a  fortune 
out  of  it.  That’s  what  you  get  by  fall¬ 
ing  down  at  ridicule.  It  takes  something 
harder  than  cast-iron  in  a  fellow’s  will 
to  resist  the  biting  teeth  of  a  sneer!  If 
Uncle  Daniel  hadn’t  been  afraid  of  a 
broken  dish  your  humble  servant  might 
have  sunk  into  some  of  that  sink  money. 
Something  must  be  broken  before  re¬ 


forms  get  a  firm  hold.  Progress  makes 
its  way  over  a  road-bed  of  broken 
dishes,  dollars — or,  in  fact,  anything 
that  gets  in  its  way.  h.  w.  c. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  APPLES. 

We  have  received  from  C.  C.  Gray, 
Lestershire,  N.  Y.,  a  box  of  very  hand¬ 
some  and  well-grown  apples,  including 
a  new  seedling  of  Northern  Spy.  The 
seedling  seems  in  many  respects  an  im¬ 
provement  on  its  parent,  but  is  scarcely 
distinct  enough  for  a  name.  Mr.  Gray 
has  devoted  an  acre  to  apple  trials,  and 
is  constantly  getting  new  varieties,  and 
top-grafting  the  trees  which  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  satisfactory  fruit.  By  this  method 
he  hopes  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  best  varieties  for  his 
locality.  For  grafting  purposes  he  has 
invented  a  pot  for  carrying  melted  wax. 
It  consists  of  a  tin  case  containing  a 
small  lamp,  above  which  rests  the  wax 
receptacle,  in  the  manner  of  a  glue-pot. 
Provision  is  made  for  sufficient  draught 
and  the  escape  of  smoke  and  heated  air. 
A  pound  or  two  of  prepared  wax  is  thus 
kept  in  a  conveniently  liquid  state  as 
long  as  wanted.  Most  propagators  agree 
that  better  success  is  attained  with  melt¬ 
ed  or  liquid  wax  than  by  cold  applica¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Gray’s  notes  on  the  varieties 
he  sends  are  interesting,  and  we  give 
them  in  full: 

Hendrick’s  Sweet  is  very  nice  for  De¬ 
cember  and  January  use.  it  sells  for  a 
good  price.  Northwestern  Greening;  tree 
a  good  grower,  always  thrifty  and  an 
iron-clad,  but  the  apple  is  worth  little. 
Aiken  Red,  handsome  and  sells  better 
than  Fameusc.  Keeps  until  March.  All 
right  to  sell  when  King  and  Snow  are 
gone.  Black  Twig;  tree  even  more 
thrifty  than  Northern  opy;  makes  a 
good  stock  to  top-graft.  Does  not 
crotch  and  split  down.  Apples  sell  well 
here.  Red  Beitigheimer;  big  and  hand¬ 
some,  but  nearly  worthless.  Patterson 
or  Jersey  Sweet,  originated  here  in 
Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  Have  eaten  apples 
from  the  original  tree,  which  is  dead 
now.  They  are  the  best  sweet  apples  for 
eating  that  I  know.  Arkansas  Black;  a 
fair  apple;  keeps  late  but  lacks  suffi¬ 
cient  acid  for  cooking  purposes.  Arkan¬ 
sas  Beauty;  a  good  and  handsome  apple; 
hangs  on  the  tree  well  and  keeps  until 
late  in  the  season. 


I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  Car¬ 
man  grape;  it  seems  very  vigorous  and 
bears  well.  For  my  part  I  was  very  fond 
of  the  grapes.  The  seeds  separate  readily, 
and  to  my  taste  the  flavor  was  very  pleas¬ 
ant.  f.  m.  w. 

Smithton,  Pa. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  need  be  no 
controversy  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  bees 
and  fruit.  To  the  ordinary  fruit  grower 
they  seem  to  be  guilty  of  the  whole  job; 
but  let  us  accept  the  statement  of  careful 
observers  in  regard  to  their  puncturing  the 
skin  of  fruits;  and  still  they  are  the  direct 
cause  of  the  loss,  as  in  most  cases  the 
puncture  by  the  other  insect  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cause  the  fruit  to  spoil  before  it 
would  be  marketed.  e.  w.  s. 


FAT  BABY 

Fat  is  the  cushion  that  na¬ 
ture  fills  out  and  surrounds  the 
little  ones  with,  to  protect  their 
tender  parts — the  same  with 
kittens  and  puppies— fat  is  not 
tender.  Fat  they  must  have; 
and  fat  they  must  be. 

If  your  baby  is  anyway  short 
of  his  rights,  give  him  Scott’s 
emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil. 

We'll  send  you  a  little  to  try  if  you  like. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York. 
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Some  of  our  bee-keeping  friends  stop  making  honey 
to  complain  because  we  give  the  fruit  growers  a 
chance  to  say  what  they  think  about  bees.  That  won’t 
do,  gentlemen!  The  fruit  men  have  a  perfect  right 
to  say  what  they  think.  The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  in  the 
bee,  but  it  is  not  doing  any  special  pleading  for  him. 
Our  position  is  that  of  a  judge,  and  when  the  evidence 
is  all  in  we  will  sum  it  up.  Bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  men  who  say  that  bees  hurt  their 
fruit  would  not  banish  the  bu~y  fellow  if  they  could. 

* 

In  the  discussion  as  to  seeding  grass  with  wheat  or 
rye  the  point  is  made  that  rye  usually  goes  on  poorer 
soil.  Few  farmers  think  of  manuring  as  heavily  for 
rye  as  ihey  would  for  wheat.  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  grass  seed  put  in  with  rye  does  not  have  an  equal 
chance  with  that  on  wheat  ground.  Farmers  have 
come  to  regard  rye  as  a  “hustler,”  capable  of  making 
a  fair  crop  where  wheat  would  fail.  That  is  true,  but 
grass  is  not  even  a  baby  hustler  when  in  the  cradle. 
With  good  preparation  and  soil  we  think  rye  would 
prove  a  good  nurse  crop,  but  grass  does  not  need  a 
nurse.  In  most  cases  we  prefer  to  sow  it  alone. 

* 

Those  Illinois  corn  growers  who  purpose  to  breed 
corn  (see  page  816)  know  what  they  are  about.  Breed 
corn?  Yes — why  not?  Why  not  breed  the  food  as 
well  as  tne  animals  to  which  it  is  fed?  We  may  have 
scrub  corn  as  well  as  scrub  cows.  Neither  will  be 
saved  by  heavier  feeding  or  by  a  different  food,  but 
by  a  wiser  selection  of  parents.  They  might  be  helped 
by  better  feeding,  but  not  saved.  Those  men  seem  to 
have  gone  at  the  thing  in  a  businesslike  way  and  they 
will,  in  time,  surely  improve  the  quality  and  yield  of 
tneir  corn.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  buy  seed  corn  on  the 
ear!  You  probably  would  not  buy  a  cow  from  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  her  butter! 

* 

American  fruit  was  well  advertised  at  the  Paris 
Exposition.  From  May  9  until  the  end  there  was  a 
constant  display.  This  showed  the  Europeans  that 
American  fruit  growers  are  able  to  provide  an  un¬ 
broken  supply  right  through  the  year.  This  is  sure 
to  help  the  sales  of  our  fruit  in  Europe.  Last  year  we 
exported  $2,456,192  worth  of  apples,  green  and  dried 
In  1890  there  were  imported  $1,789,176  worth  of  plums 
and  prunes.  Last  year  this  sank  to  $63,574,  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  now  prunes  our  meals  for  us.  Last  year’s  im¬ 
ports  of  bananas  were  valued  at  $5,665,588.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  within  a  few  years  this  value  more  than 
offset  by  exports  of  apples. 

* 

The  constant  fight  for  the  Grout  bill  which  has 
been  made  during  the  past  year  has  forced  people  to 
think  about  oleo  who  otherwise  would  hardly  have 
known  what  it  is.  We  all  know  how  the  oleo  men 
insist  that  only  a  few  selfish  farmers  desire  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  tne  Grout  bill.  They  do  not  want  the  con¬ 
sumers  to  understand  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  Here 
they  are  claiming  to  produce  the  “poor  man’s  food” 
while  all  the  time  they  attempt  to  obtain  for  it  a  rich 
man’s  price!  The  oleo  oil  as  exported  brings  less 
than  seven  cents  a  pound.  The  manufacturers  could 
afford  to  sell  oleo  for  half  the  price  of  natural  butter, 
and  make  a  large  profit  on  it.  This  is  just  what  the 
Grout  Dill  would  force  them  to  do  with  their  uncol¬ 
ored  fat.  Of  course,  the  oleo  men  do  not  want  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  to  know  this,  but  the  agitation  of  tne  past 
10  months  has  done  more  than  hold  certain  Congress¬ 
men  in  line.  There  are  three  classes  of  people  who 
are  interested  in  this  butter  question.  The  dairyman 
who  squeezes  the  fat  out  of  the  cow,  the  consumer 
who  buys  the  fat  and  the  politician  who  fries  the  fat 
out  of  the  oleo  men — if  he  can.  The  first  two  classes 
should  get  together  to  watch  the  third.  We  have  al¬ 


ways  claimed  that  there  can  be  no  real  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  producer  ana  consumer.  They  may  well  get 
together  to  check  the  middleman  and  the  lawmaker. 

* 

A  vast  amount  of  charcoal  is  consumed  in  Boston 
and  other  New  England  cities.  It  is  sold  in  packages 
of  10  pounds  and  over  and  thousands  of  housekeepers 
find  it  a  handy  and  economical  fuel.  Where  does  it 
come  from?  Many  farmers  in  the  hill  towns  of  New 
England  have  large  supplies  of  hard  wood  and  could 
make  a  profit  in  selling  charcoal  at  a  fair  figure.  The 
present  supply  seems  to  come  from  a  large  company, 
it  is  marked  "Vermont  Charcoal.”  If  any  farmers  in 
Vermont  are  in  the  business  of  supplying  it  we  should 
like  to  hear  from  them. 

* 

Our  friend  who  writes  on  page  817  has  bought  a  lot 
of  cooking  soda  which  he  wishes  to  use  as  a  fertilizer. 
We  are  obliged  to  tell  him  that,  as  compared  with  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  it  has  no  value.  Our  friend  probably 
thought  that  the  soda  gave  value  to  the  nitrate.  Not 
at  all — it  is  the  nitrogen.  Such  things  show  the  great 
value  of  a  book  like  “Fertilizers,”  by  Voorhees,  to  a 
farmer  who  is  haunted  by  the  plant-food  problem. 
There  are  dozens  of  waste  substances  offeree  for  sale 
or  as  a  gift.  Some  are  valuable — others  are  worth¬ 
less.  How  can  a  farmer  know  which  are  worth  buy¬ 
ing  or  hauling  unless  he  knows  what  they  are  com¬ 
posed  of,  and  which  elements  are  useful?  Books  are 
useful  tools  in  such  cases. 

* 

Mr.  H.  M.  Stringfellow  is  pretty  well  known 
throughout  the  country  as  the  persistent  advocate  of 
a  novel  system  of  starting  and  caring  for  fruit  trees. 
In  sending  us  the  letter  which  is  printed  on  our  first 
page,  Mr.  Stringfellow  writes: 

I  mean  to  show  that  the  peach  scepter  can  again  be 
restored  to  Maryland  and  want  a  man  who  loves  the 
truth  and  has  a  w’ell-drained  piece  of  ground  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  peaches  on  which  trees  once  died  with  yellows. 
This  to  prove  the  value  of  old  orchard  ground. 

That  is  a  worthy  object  certainly.  We  always  ad¬ 
mire  a  man  who  is  ready  to  back  up  his  convictions 
and  stand  by  them  boldly.  There  have  been  many 
conflicting  reports  from  those  who  have  practiced  this 
Stringfellow  system  at  the  North,  though  reports 
from  the  South  are  generally  favorable.  We  hope 
some  Maryland  grower  of  reputation  and  experience 
will  undertake  the  experiment  so  plainly  outlined  by 
Mr.  Stringfellow.  The  public  will  certainly  benefit 
by  it. 

• 

According  to  statistics  given  at  the  recent  conven¬ 
tion  of  food  and  dairy  commissioners  this  country 
spends  $300,000,000  in  adulterated  food  preparations 
each  year.  There  must  be  a  National  pure  food  law 
before  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  such  products  can 
be  prevented.  The  Grout  bill  was  strongly  indorsed 
at  this  meeting.  Commissioner  H.  C.  Adams,  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  saying: 

Thirty-two  States,  with  a  population  of  nearly  60,000,000 
of  people,  have  prohibited  absolutely  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  oleomargarine  colored  in  imitation  of  butter. 
The  powerful  sentiment  of  all  the  great  States  in  the 
Union  which  have  adopted  drastic  State  legislation 
against  a  dishonest  counterfeit  is  behind  the  movement 
to  obtain  Federal  legislation  which  shall  prevent  or  limit 
manufacturers  and  dealers  from  sending  the  goods  in  an 
illegal  form  into  these  States.  Primarily  the  Grout  bill 
is  not  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  any  class. 
It  is  a  measure  to  render  practically  impossible  the  man¬ 
ufacture  and  sale  of  a  great  staple  food  in  such  a  form 
that  the  average  purchaser  or  consumer  can  be  cheated 
into  taking  something  which  he  does  not  want  and  which 
he  does  not  pay  for. 

The  last  sentence  gives  the  whole  point  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Anti-oleo  laws  are  not  class  legislation;  they  are 
simply  legitimate  insurance  against  food  frauds. 

• 

The  recent  arrest  of  two  Chicago  swindlers  has 
brought  to  light  an  elaborate  scheme  by  which  many 
persons  were  victimized,  the  amount  of  money  se¬ 
cured  aggregating  $25,000.  The  operators,  who  are 
charged  with  conspiracy,  were  selling  shares  in  a 
wonderful  invention,  a  mysterious  dry-cell  electric 
battery,  which  will  produce  a  powerful  light.  The 
victims  were  prevailed  upon  to  buy  shares  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  invention,  which, 
they  were  assured,  would  revolutionize  all  ex¬ 
isting  systems  of  lighting.  Many  farmers  were  in¬ 
duced  to  invest  in  it,  and  several  widows  were 
robbed  of  all  they  possessed.  The  sharpers  were  so 
plausible  that  one  Chicago  bank  was  almost  induced 
to  take  shares  in  the  scheme.  There  is  such  a  fas¬ 
cination  in  the  idea  of  a  wonderful  new  invention, 
and  so  many  precedents  for  investment  in  schemes 
that  appear  visionary,  that  it  is  unjust  to  be  too  em¬ 
phatic  in  denouncing  the  folly  of  such  luckless  in¬ 
vestors.  But  an  old  and  moss-grown  warning  may 
be  repeated  once  more;  do  not  put  too  much  credence 
in  the  statements  of  plausible  strangers,  and  do  not 
sow  hardly-earnea  dollars  in  the  hope  of  reaping  rain¬ 
bow  gold. 


The  word  “heretic”  is  sometimes  loosely  applied  to 
one  who  does  not  agree  with  the  general  principles 
taught  by  agricultural  writers.  To  show  how  strange¬ 
ly  this  works  out  we  take  the  case  of  silage.  In  the 
early  days  those  who  talked  silo  were  called  “here¬ 
tics,”  because  their  plan  was  revolutionary — it  was 
against  “common  sense”  as  then  understood.  In  less 
than  a  score  of  years  the  discussion  has  been  turned 
upside  down.  Let  a  man  come  to  the  average  farm¬ 
er’s  institute  and  advocate  feeding  dry  fodder  and  he 
will  quickly  find  himself  on  thd  unpopular  side.  Some 
of  our  institute  friends  are  carrying  this  silage  mat¬ 
ter  too  far.  There  are  plenty  of  cases  where  the  dry 
fodder  is  well  suited  to  the  farmer’s  needs. 

* 

The  census  shows  that  we  have  in  Greater  New 
York  123,846  horses,  and  600  mules.  There  are  also, 
within  the  city  limits  4,633  cattle,  4,557  sheep,  2,131 
swine  and  1,487  goats.  The  horses  are  mostly  large 
heavy  animals  that  are  well  fed.  At  an  average  of  18 
pounds  of  hay  and  12  pounds  of  grain  per  day  the 
horses  and  mules  consume  daily  over  700  tons  of 
hay  and  450  tons  of  feed  grain.  To  feed  them  for  one 
year  will  require  about  200,000  acres  of  average  hay 
land,  and  to  provide  the  needed  grain  and  straw  will 
require  at  least  200,000  acres  more.  To  show  what 
this  means  we  may  state  that  last  year  there  were 
but  404,367  acres  of  cultivated  hay  lands  in  the  six 
States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

* 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wil¬ 
son  is  a  long  and  interesting  document.  Mr.  Wilson 
well  says  that  appropriations  made  for  his  Department 
differ  from  those  made  for  any  other.  They  are  really 
National  investments,  while  money  paid  out  for  other 
departments  simply  goes  to  Uncle  Sam’s  expense  ac¬ 
count.  The  work  done  by  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  adds  directly  to  the  wealth  of  the  Nation.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  instances  can  be  given  where  the  skilled 
work  of  the  Department  scientists  has  resulted  in 
saving  crops  or  stock  from  destruction,  producing  new 
varieties  or  testing  new  methods.  All  these  things 
benefit  agriculture  and  thus  strengthen  the  Nation. 
We  think  that  there  will  be  a  general  agreement  with 
our  statement  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  most  useful  man 
who  has  represented  agriculture  at  Washington,  and 
intelligent  farmers  generally  will  be  glad  that  he  is 
to  continue  his  work  through  another  term  of  ser¬ 
vice. 

* 

BREVITIES 

Happy  the  man— he  may  be  tempted,  tried, 

Or  cursed  forever  vainly  to  aspire 

To  hopeless  things— if  after  eventide 
He  ends  his  day  before  an  open  fire. 

Build  up  the  fire  of  rubbish— thrown  aside 
It  served  some  useful  purpose  years  ago; 

Now  all  its  history  and  deeds  of  pride 
Flash  out  upon  us  in  the  snap  and  glow. 

Here’s  an  old  rail— for  years  it  stood  on  guard 
Till,  weather-beaten  and  decayed  it  fell; 

See  that  old  apple  chunk— tough,  knotted,  hard. 

What  stories  of  old  farming  it  could  tell! 

There’s  a  black  shingle  from  the  ancient  roof— 

That  was  a  gate  post  In  Grandfather’s  day 

For  years  it  stood  there  proudly— weatherproof ; 

Now  hear  its  story  as  it  burns  away. 

Happy  the  man  who,  when  the  night  has  come, 

Can  drop  the  busy  day’s  hard  care  and  blame, 

And  watch  these  beaten  relics  travel  home 
And  paint  these  parting  words  within  the  flame: 

“I  did  my  duty  through  the  long,  hard  years, 

Until  I  felt  the  edge  of  Time’s  keen  knife!” 

And  he  who  listens  drops  his  doubts  and  fears 
And  goes  anew  to  face  the  ills  of  life! 


Whatever  became  of  the  Idaho  pear? 

Hens  eating  cow  peas— page  827.  That’s  a  new  one. 

Put  the  dot  on  the  i,  but  above  all  avoid  the  dote  on 
the  /. 

A  currycomb  and  card  will  largely  cure  the  lick-her 
habit  in  cows. 

Don’t  attempt  that  South  Carolina  plan  of  burying  po¬ 
tatoes  in  Maine. 

A  very  interesting  report  of  the  Virginia  Horticultural 
Society— page  825. 

Thanksgiving  demonstrated  the  blood  relations  between 
Americans  and  turks. 

A  chemist  has  learned  how  to  degum  cotton-seed  oil 
so  that  it  will  replace  linseed  in  painting. 

In  response  to  a  query  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  cook¬ 
ing  horseflesh,  we  suggest  that  it  be  curried. 

Having  celebrated  Thanksgiving,  let  us  now  give  our 
benefactors  a  chance  to  celebrate  thanks-receiving. 

In  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  on  November  23,  the  mercury  stood 
at  82,  with  geranium  beds  and  Tea  roses  in  bloom. 

When  you  dishorn  a  bull  the  saw  does  not  enter  his 
head  and  cut  off  the  inclination  to  kill.  It  is  still  there! 

Of  course  it  was  a  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  A 
wise  bird  would  have  known  that  the  moment  man  set 
eyes  on  the  yellow  metal  the  goose  was  cooked. 

The  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
stated,  at  a  recent  meeting,  that  the  Government  crop 
reports  were  inadequate  and  misleading.  What  do  farm¬ 
ers  generally  think  of  these  reports? 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— A  gale  at  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  caused  property  damage  amounting  to  $200,000. 
Hundreds  of  ranches  were  swept  clean  of  farm  buildings 

and  products . A  high-license  local-option  bill, 

with  referendum  order,  was  defeated  in  the  Vermont 
legislature  November  22 . The  United  States  Su¬ 

preme  Court  has  sustained  the  decision  of  a  circuit  judge 
at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  in  the  case  of  Ruth  I.  Eye  vs.  Chas. 
A.  Chapin.  Henry  Fye,  father  of  a  little  girl,  brought 
suit  for  $25,000  damages  against  Chapin  for  damages  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  latter’s  $400  Newfoundland  dog  on  the 
child.  The  jury  gave  complainant  damages  for  $10,000, 
which  Judge  Buck  doubled  under  an  obsolete  law. 
Chapin  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  affirmed, 

but  decided  the  sum  should  not  be  doubled . 

Chester  B.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  a  stock  broker,  made  an  as¬ 
signment  in  New  York  November  23,  with  liabilities  of 
about  $200,000.  His  customers  were  chiefly  women,  who 

meet  with  heavy  losses . It  is  reported  that  the 

notorious  Indian  renegade,  Apache  Kid,  has  been  killed 
in  a  raid  at  Colonia  Pacheco,  Mexico.  The  War  Depart¬ 
ment  has  expended  $50,000  in  the  effort  to  capture  him, 
alive  or  dead,  and  the  Territorial  governments  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  have  offered  rewards  amounting  to 

$10,000,  with  the  same  end  in  view . A  landslide 

at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  November  24,  carried  away  a  strip 
half  a  mile  long  and  20  feet  deep,  blocking  up  five  soft- 
coal  mines,  and  causing  damage  aggregating  $3,000,000. 

No  lives  were  lost . The  Canadian  steamer  St. 

Olaf  was  wrecked  in  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  November 
21,  in  a  blinding  snowstorm;  26  lives  lost . A  tem¬ 

porary  injunction  has  been  issued  against  the  trustees  of 
the  Jay  Gould  estate  restraining  them  from  paying  to 
Anna  Gould  (Countess  de  Castellane),  any  portion  of  the 
income  of  the  trust  estate.  The  proceedings  are  brought 
on  behalf  of  the  creditors  of  the  Count  and  Countess  de 
Castellane,  who  want  a  portion  of  the  latter’s  income 

applied  to  the  payment  of  their  debts . The 

schooner  Maumee  Valley  was  wrecked  in  Lake  Huron 

November  24;  eight  lives  lost . Rio  Blanco 

County,  Col.,  was  practically  under  martial  law  Novem¬ 
ber  28,  the  Ute  Indians  having  run  off  their  reservation 

and  put  on  warpaint . Senator  C.  K.  Davis,  of 

Minnesota,  died  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  November  28.  He 
had  been  in  the  Senate  since  1887;  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  had  a  fine  record 
in  the  Civil  War.  His  death  was  caused  by  blood  poison¬ 
ing,  the  result  of  a  small  cut  on  the  foot . 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Dawes  in  his  annual  report 
urges  more  stringent  laws  to  regulate  the  loaning  of 
funds  by  banks  to  their  own  officers  and  directors. 

PHILIPPINES.— It  wTas  announced  November  22  that  a 
detachment  of  100  men,  from  Companies  I  and  M,  Twen¬ 
ty-fifth  United  States  Infantry,  colored,  under  Captain 
O’Neill,  made  a  clever  capture  of  30  insurgents,  with 
rifles,  supplies  and  1,500  rounds  of  ammunition,  in  a 
camp  east  of  San  Marcelino,  which  the  Americans 
charged  at  daybreak.  Captain  Gulick,  with  16  men  of  the 
Forty-seventh  Infantry,  had  a  sharp  encounter  with  in¬ 
surgents  concealed  in  a  block  house  near  Binorongan. 
With  nine  men  Captain  Gulick  swam  a  river,  gained  the 
hillside,  routed  the  enemy  and,  incidentally,  killed  sev¬ 
eral  fleeing  Bolomen.  The  same  party,  with  a  score  of 
comrades,  drove  the  insurgents  from  Bulasan,  where  they 
were  entrenched.  The  detachment  killed  14  and  cap¬ 
tured  five  in  two  days.  Particulars  have  just  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  Iloilo  of  the  battle  of  October  30  at  Bugason, 
Island  of  Panay.  Two  hundred  Bolomen  and  50  riflemen 
attacked  the  Americans,  who  lost  three  killed,  Lieutenant 
H.  M.  Koontz,  Sergeant  Kitchen  and  Corporal  Burns,  all 
of  Company  F,  Forty-fourth  Infantry.  Corporal  Burns  was 
boloed  while  reconnoitering,  and  Lieutenant  Koontz  and 
Sergeant  Kitchen  were  pierced  by  spears  while  going  to 
relieve  an  outpost.  When  the  garrison  in  force  attacked 
the  rebels  49  of  the  latter  were  killed.  None  of  the  other 
parties  of  attacking  natives  made  much  of  a  stand,  and 
the  insurgents  lost  103  killed  all  told. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— President  Kruger,  of 
the  Transvaal,  landed  at  Marseilles  November  22.  There 
was  a  great  public  demonstration  of  enthusiasm.  There 
was  an  elaborate  procession  and  a  profuse  display  of  the 
Transvaal  colors  interwoven  with  those  of  France.  Anti- 
British  demonstrations  were  checked.  Plans  are  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  reception  to  Mr.  Kruger  at  Paris . 

The  American  Government  has  not  approved  Germany’s 
policy  of  vengeance  in  China,  and  will  instruct  Minister 
Conger  to  endeavor  to  have  the  demands  made  at  Pekin 
moderated,  so  that  they  can  be  accepted  by  the  Chinese 

government . The  Sultan  of  Turkey  refuses  to 

recognize  an  American  consul  at  Harpoot.  Some  time 
ago  Dr.  Thos.  H.  Norton  was  appointed  to  this  office, 
but  in  spite  of  repeated  requests,  the  Sultan  refuses  to 

grant  him  an  exequatur . Conflicting  reports  are 

received  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  Of¬ 
ficially  it  is  stated  that  he  is  improving,  but  rumor  as¬ 
serts  that  he  is  suffering  from  quick  consumption. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Continental  Dorset  Club 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  Chicago,  December  6. 

The  National  Grange  concluded  its  convention  at  Wash¬ 
ington  November  22.  Discussion  of  a  resolution  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Naudain,  of  Maine,  recommending  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Department  of  Commerce  with  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  President’s  Cabinet,  ended  in  its  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Committee  on  Legislation  without  recommen¬ 
dation.  A  communication  was  received  from  the  White 
House  saying  that  the  President  would  be  pleased  to 
confer  with  the  Executive  Committee  on  agricultural 
legislation.  The  Grange  is  especially  interested  in  the 
Grout  oleomargarine  bill,  and  asked  the  President’s  good 
offices  in  behalf  of  that  measure.  The  committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  Messrs.  Jones,  of  Indiana;  Norris,  of  New  York, 
and  Bachelder,  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Michigan  State  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association 
will  hold  its  exhibition  at  Detroit  January  7-11,  1901;  sec¬ 
retary,  John  A.  Grover,  Concord,  Mich. 

The  Kentucky  State  Horticultural  Association  will  meet 
at  Bowling  Green  December  11-12;  secretary,  J.  C.  Howes, 
Fernci’eek,  Ky. 


The  Missouri  State  Grange  will  meet  at  Fayette  De¬ 
cember  10-14. 

The  Rhode  Island  State  Grange  will  meet  at  East  Provi¬ 
dence  December  11-12;  secretary,  J.  A.  Tillinghart,  King¬ 
ston,  R.  I. 

Floods  following  heavy  rains  have  damaged  the  celery 
crop  in  California  to  the  extent  of  $150,000. 

Four  divisions  of  the  National  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  have  been  affiliated  under  the  name  of  Office  of 
Plant  Industry,  with  B.  T.  Galloway,  Superintendent  of 
Gardens  and  Grounds;  Albert  F.  Woods,  Chief  of  Vege¬ 
table  Physiology  and  Pathology;  F.  Lamson-Scribner, 
Chief  of  Agrostology,  and  G.  B.  Brackett,  Chief  of  Po¬ 
mology.  The  plan  is  to  bring  about  closer  union  and  co¬ 
operation  in  these  several  branches,  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
veloping  the  work  along  the  broadest  possible  lines.  Hor¬ 
ticulture  will  be  made  a  special  feature  in  future,  and 
particularly  the  intensive  lines  of  work,  especially  that 
of  growing  vegetables  and  flowers  under  glass. 

At  the  twenty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Central 
Illinois  Horticultural  Society  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  H.  Augustine,  president,  Normal,  Ill.;  George  J. 
Foster,  vice-president,  Bloomington,  Ill.;  S.  N.  Black, 
second  vice-president,  Clayton,  Ill.;  J.  C.  Blair,  secretary, 
Urbana,  Ill.;  W.  S.  Zeigler,  treasurer,  Clinton,  Ill.  Prof. 
J.  C.  Blair  of  the  State  University  was  present  with  a 
complete  spraying  outfit.  He  illustrated  and  urged  its 
use  on  trees  or  plants  infested  with  insects  or  worms. 
Horticulturists  were  warned  against  the  Squash  bug  and 
told  to  use  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  a  spray.  Senator 
Dunlap,  of  Savoy,  read  three  papers. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Grain  Dealers’  Na¬ 
tional  Association,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  H.  S.  Grimes, 
president  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio,  read 
a  paper  on  “Reliable  Government  Crop  Reports.”  He  said 
the  present  system  of  Government  crop  reports  is  inade¬ 
quate  and  unsatisfactory,  and  claimed  that  fewer  agents, 
well  paid,  would  give  more  reliable  statistics.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  paper  brought  out  a  statement  by  John 
Ross,  of  Lafayette,  that  more  grain  dealers  have  been 
ruined  by  Government  reports  than  by  all  other  influ¬ 
ences;  that  the  reports  were  misleading  and  were  manipu¬ 
lated  by  capitalists.  Des  Moines,  la.,  was  selected  as  the 
next  meeting  place,  and  the  following  officers  were  elect¬ 
ed:  B.  A.  Lockwood,  Des  Moines,  la.,  president;  T.  B. 
Baxter,  Taylorville,  Ill.,  first  vice-president;  H.  S.  Grimes, 
Portsmouth,  O.,  second  vice-president;  Chas.  S.  Clark, 
Chicago,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Experimental  Union  will  be  held  at  the  On¬ 
tario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  Canada,  Decem¬ 
ber  10-11. 

The  Ontario  Provincial  Winter  Fair  will  be  held  at 
Guelph,  Ont.,  December  11-14.  Lectures  will  be  given 
each  day  and  evening  during  the  Fair,  on  topics  relating 
to  live  stock  and  poultry  and  their  products. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  HORSE  SHOW. 

The  Horses  and  What  They  Did. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  the  automobile  and  trolley  car 
will  soon  have  the  scalp  of  the  horse,  and  that  in  a 
few  generations  as  an  an  extinct  animal  his  bones  will 
be  put  in  museums  for  curiosities  beside  the  ichthyosau¬ 
rus  and  pterodactyl  would  have  changed  his  mind  if  he 
had  attended  the  Horse  Show  in  this  city  for  the  week 
ending  November  24.  More  and  better  horses  than  ever 
before,  something  less  than  900,  were  exhibited.  The 
ring  in  Madison  Square  Garden  was  prepared  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense.  The  floor  is  made  of  iron  and  cement, 
and  this  was  covered  12  inches  deep  in  the  middle  and 
two  feet  on  the  turns  with  clay  brought  from  the  eastern 
end  of  Long  Island.  The  clay  was  rolled,  hammered  and 
packed  until  as  springy  as  rubber.  Three  inches  of  tan- 
bark  spread  on  this  finished  the  job,  making  a  most 
favorable  footing  for  the  performances  of  trotters  and 
jumpers.  The  animals  exhibited  may  be  grouped  into 
five  general  classes,  viz.:  The  special  performers  like 
hunters,  high  jumpers,  and  high-school  horses,  speed 
animals,  ponies,  general-purpose  horses,  like  the  Hack¬ 
ney,  strong  and  tough,  of  fine  appearance  and  good 
roadsters,  and  heavy  harness  horses,  though  but  little 
attention  is  given  to  them.  Each  class  has  its  admirers, 
but  it  is  probable  that  something  of  the  Hackney  type 
would  receive  more  votes  than  any  other  as  a  general 
favorite.  Their  style,  mettle  and  strength,  and  their 
ability  to  travel  right  along  without  making  any  fuss 
about  it,  make  an  excellent  combination.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  show  the  actions  of  some  of  the  roadsters 
caused  considerable  excitement.  Two  of  the  12  that  were 
entered  in  this  class  ran  away,  and  another  plunged  and 
pranced  so  that  he  had  to  be  taken  from  the  ring.  The 
runaways  were  stopped  by  grooms  with  some  difficulty, 
and  no  one  was  hurt.  No  matter  how  well  a  horse  may 
be  broken  for  ordinary  road  work,  there  is  no  telling 
what  a  high-spirited  animal  may  do  when  he  gets  in  a 
building  where  is  a  great  crowd,  music,  cheering  and 
hand-clapping.  The  horse  which  would  probably  have 
taken  the  first  prize  in  this  class,  lost  it  by  bolting  at 
these  strange  sights  and  sounds,  and  the  driver  had  his 
hands  full  to  avoid  a  collision  with  the  others. 

In  many  particulars  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
show  is  a  trip  through  the  stables  downstairs,  where  the 
horses  can  be  seen  without  harness  on.  The  Shetland 
ponies  in  their  stalls  received  great  attention  from  the 
visitors.  They  like  to  be  petted  by  the  passers-by,  and 
fret  if  tied  so  that  their  heads  are  kept  away  from  the 
crowd.  They  are  so  gentle  and  friendly  that  even  the 
smallest  child  is  not  afraid  to  rub  their  noses,  and  they 
have  a  warm  corner  in  the  hearts  of  the  children.  One 
interesting  class  was  that  of  the  trotting-bred  yearling 
colts.  A  dozen  of  these  young  shavers,  clean-limbed  and 
graceful,  and  with  an  action  that  showed  that  they  might 
make  names  for  themselves  later,  were  so  evenly 
matched  that  the  judges  had  a  hard  task  to  decide  be¬ 
tween  them.  Veteran  breeders  take  great  Interest  in 
studying  such  youngsters  and  also  the  two-year-olds. 
An  event  was  the  judging  for  special  prizes  of  the  horses 
best  known  in  the  contests  on  the  Speedway  along  the 
Harlem  River.  The  value  of  the  17  animals  entered  in 
this  contest  was  placed  at  $160,000.  No  attempts  were 


made  to  show  great  speed  in  the  restricted  limits  of  the 
ring.  A  big  crowd  watched  the  contest  in  four-in-hand 
coach  driving.  The  skill  which  these  coachmen  acquire 
is  remarkable.  In  judging,  everything  is  noted,  from 
the  coachman’s  manner  of  mounting  and  holding  the 
reins,  to  the  twists  and  turns  he  makes.  To  show  their 
skill  in  entering  a  gate  from  the  road,  they  make  turns 
through  hurdles  set  close  together.  The  performance  of 
Howlett,  the  French  coachman,  was  far  ahead  of  that 
of  any  other  contestant.  He  went  through  the  narrow 
passages  and  made  the  crooks  and  turns  as  easily  as  in 
an  open  field,  and,  when  going  through  the  most  difficult 
spot,  touched  up  the  leaders  with  the  whip  and  brought 
r.he  lash  back  to  its  proper  place  without  appearing  to 
move  the  whip  hand  more  than  three  inches.  He  made 
but  few  motions,  a  point  considered  most  desirable  in  a 
coachman.  The  high-jumping  contest  was  closely 
watched.  The  horses  admitted  to  this  are  tried  before¬ 
hand  with  low  jumps,  and  all  inferior  ones  weeded  out. 
For  the  high  jump  the  fence  is  first  put  up  to  five  feet, 
and  gradually  raised  to  6%  feet,  which  is  the  limit  al¬ 
lowed.  At  5%  feet,  a  number  balked  or  knocked  off  the 
top  rail;  at  six  feet  three,  several  failed  to  clear  it  in 
three  trials;  and  at  6%  feet  one  felt  that  he  was  being 
imposed  upon,  and  plunged  straight  at  the  fence,  knock¬ 
ing  it  down.  The  horse  which  won  the  first  prize  ran 
into  the  ringmaster  after  making  the  jump,  and  knocked 
him  down,  so  that  he  lost  his  hat  and  some  papers  he 
was  holding.  He  scrambled  up,  however,  and,  when  the 
crowd  saw  that  he  was  not  harmed  except  in  ruffled 
dignity,  they  were  much  amused  at  the  incident.  This 
high-jumping  contest  is  the  most  exciting  part  of  the 
whole  show.  A  number  of  years  ago  one  of  the  jumpers 
after  clearing  the  bar,  was  so  excited  that  he  rushed  to 
the  fence  at  the  side  and  leaped  over  into  the  crowd  be¬ 
fore  the  driver  could  stop  him.  It  is  a  hard  strain  on  a 
nervous  animal  to  have  to  put  forth  his  greatest  effort 
in  such  a  small  space,  and  then  cool  down  at  once  just 
as  though  nothing  had  happened.  In  the  trial  of  hunters 
a  series  of  jumps  is  made  over  five  or  six  hurdles  some 
distance  apart.  These  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
fences  cleared  in  the  exciting  and  rather  dangerous  cross¬ 
country  hunts,  where  the  animals  sometimes  fall  on  slip¬ 
pery  ground,  throwing  the  riders  with  great  violence. 
Of  course,  it  must  be  understood  that  this  show  is  not 
for  common  or  untrained  horses.  An  ordinary  animal 
would  stand  no  chance,  whatever,  unless  trained  to  show 
off  his  good  points  by  those  who  understand  the  business. 
The  most  that  a  farmer  can  do  is  to  furnish  the  raw 
material.  It  would  pay  one  who  is  doing  anything  in  the 
line  of  breeding  horses  for  sale  to  visit  this  show,  if 
within  reasonable  distance.  A  careful  study  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  will  give  him  a  better  idea  of  the  types  of  horses 
considered  most  desirable  by  high-priced  buyers,  than  he 
could  get  in  any  other  way;  also  some  excellent  points  on 
driving  and  the  general  handling  of  horses  may  be  picked 
up.  The  ability  to  drive  well  and  handle  high-spirited 
horses  in  the  best  way  is  worth  having.  So  many  ani¬ 
mals  are  misused  and  even  spoiled  by  incompetent 
drivers,  that  the  best  farmers  will  often  give  quite  a 
bonus  to  get  a  hired  man  who  can  be  trusted  to  use  their 
best  teams  properly,  either  in  the  field  or  on  the  road. 


POTATO-CROP  NOTES. 

I  have  hot  heard  of  any  rot  in  this  section.  Potatoes 
were  a  fair  crop  here,  but  prices  have  been  low— 25  to  30 
cents  per  bushel.  However,  this  is  a  fruit  rather  than 
potato  section.  a.  b. 

Allegan  Co.,  Mich. 

The  southwestern  section  of  Michigan  is  not  an  im¬ 
portant  potato-growing  section,  although  a  good  many 
are  shipped  in  a  good  year.  There  is  but  very  little  com¬ 
plaint  of  wet  rot  here.  Early  potatoes  were  a  good  crop, 
but  late  ones  didn’t  do  well  on  account  of  wet  weather. 
Shippers  are  paying  25  cents  per  bushel.  a.  j.  d. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

Our  crop  is  scarcely  an  average.  There  could  be  a 
few  cars  shipped  from  here  at  an  advance  in  price  (mar¬ 
ket  price  now  50  cents  per  bag).  Our  best  varieties  are 
for  early,  Early  Harvest;  next  Thorburn  and  late  Green 
Mountain  and  Great;  Northern.  Our  most  successful  cul¬ 
ture  is  to  seed  with  clover;  let  this  grow  up  in  Spring 
and  plow  down  and  plant,  making  ground  firm  by  rolling. 
Best  way  is  to  plow  in  deep,  drop  potatoes  every  third 
furrow  15  inches  apart,  then  harrow  and  roll.  If  manure 
is  used  put  it  on  in  the  Fall.  We  usually  have  good  suc¬ 
cess  with  these  methods  if  crop  is  well  cared  for. 

Canada.  1.  w.  r. 


I  think  this  season  is  the  driest  we  have  ever  known 
here,  and  coming  after  the  dry  season  of  last  year  it  has 
about  ruined  the  meadows.  Most  farmers  have  not 
nearly  enough  hay  to  go  through  the  Winter.  The  ground 
is  too  dry  to  plow,  and  no  Winter  grain  sown  to  speak 
of.  We  thrashed  in  July  114%  bushels  of  fine  Gold  Coin 
wheat  from  4%  acres  sown  October  2,  1899,  which,  con¬ 
sidering  the  Winter,  was  a  good  yield.  e.  p.  b. 

Hopbottom,  Pa. 

Apples  at  Louisville. — There  are  a  good  many  north¬ 
ern  apples  sold  in  this  market,  and  the  demand  will  be 
greater  from  now  on.  We  had  a  very  fair  crop  in  this 
section,  but  it  is  of  poor  quality,  and  now  about  out  of 
the  way,  and  we  shall  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
northern  markets.  There  have  been  a  few  cars  of  New 
England  apples  received  here  already,  and  they,  as  a 
rule,  have  given  good  satisfaction.  More  Baldwins  and 
Greenings  are  sold  here  than  anything  else,  though 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  Kings  and  other  kinds.  The 
trade  here  has  looked  to  New  York  mostly  for  its  supply, 
and  no  doubt  most  of  the  apples  will  come  from  that 
State,  unless  we  can  get  them  from  New  England  to 
better  advantage.  Michigan  apples  are  also  coming  here 
to  some  extent,  but  do  not  give  good  satisfaction,  as 
they  are  not  regarded  as  good  keepers.  This  section 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  good  outlet  for  good  apples  up  to 
the  middle  of  December.  Usually  we  have  a  dull  time 
from  that  on  until  the  latter  part  of  January,  when  we 
again  have  a  good  demand  which  lasts  up  to  March  1. 

Louisville,  Ky.  d.  b.  sperry. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

DAME  NATURE’S  CHILDREN. 
Dame  Nature  calls  her  children  home 
When  Time  has  ended  their  recess. 

They  come  to  her  across  the  foam 
From  garden,  close  and  wilderness, 

The  spotless  children  of  the  snow, 

When  April  smiles  along  the  year; 

The  merry  leaves  and  butterflies 
When  gray  November  shuffles  near. 

Dame  Nature  calls  her  children  home; 

They  do  not  die,  or  melt,  or  freeze— 

They  do  not  cry  to  up  and  roam, 

But  nestle  close  to  her  kind  knees — 

She  holds  them  in  a  soft  embrace 
Behind  the  arras  of  the  sun. 

The  ice-folk  read  in  her  clear  face 
Of  north  lights,  till  July  is  done. 

And  then  they  see  the  meadows  change, 
They  mark  the  willow  fingers  turn— 
From  their  high  windows  they  look  down 
When  maple  hillsides  crimson  burn. 

And  then  she  lets  them  go  again— 

Her  Winter  children — white  and  free, 
And  all  the  green  souls  of  the  leaves 
Come  home  to  slumber  on  her  knee. 

—The  Independent. 

* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
three-minute  breakfast  foods  are  indi¬ 
gestible  for  the  want  of  more  thorough 
cooking.  An  experienced  doctor  re¬ 
ferred  to  one  dyspeptic  patient  as  suffer¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  a  diet  of  bill-poster’s 
paste,  and  certainly  many  cereal  foods 
answer  to  this  description.  Oats  are 
especially  improved  by  this  long  cook¬ 
ing.  As  they  are  very  often  served,  they 
have  a  decidedly  raw  flavor,  and  are  dis- 
couragingly  indigestible. 

* 

A  new  convenience  is  an  asbestos  pad 
for  covering  dining  tables.  This  in¬ 
sures  absolute  protection  for  the  top  of 
the  table,  as  hot  dishes  may  be  placed 
anywhere  upon  it.  It  is  light  and  flex¬ 
ible,  easily  folded  away  when  not  in 
use.  Small  asbestos  table  mats  are 
often  used  to  place  under  hot  dishes, 
and  we  also  like  to  use  a  few  stove  mats 
of  the  same  non-conducting  material. 
They  serve  to  check  too-rapid  cooking, 
or  to  prevent  susceptible  materials  from 
“catching”  on  the  bottom  of  the  sauce¬ 
pan. 

* 

A  friend  asks  us  to  descriDe  pulled 
bread.  It  is  made  from  ordinary  white 
bread;  Mrs.  Rorer  says  it  should  be  24 
hours’  baked,  but  according  to  tne  Eng¬ 
lish  mode  it  should  be  fresh  and  warm 
from  the  oven.  Cut  off  the  crust,  and 
pull  the  loaf  into  lengtnwise  strips. 
Place  the  strips  on  a  piece  of  paper  in 
a  pan,  and  put  in  the  oven.  For  a  i.ew 
minutes  leave  the  oven  door  open,  to 
let  off  moisture;  then  close  it,  and  per¬ 
mit  the  bread  to  stay  .n  the  oven  until  a 
golden  brown.  Zweiback  is  made  in  the 
same  way  except  that  the  bread  is  sliced 
instead  of  pulled.  Both  pulled  bread 
and  zweiback  are  more  readily  digested 
than  ordinary  soft  bread,  and  are  re¬ 
commended  for  invalids.  English  peo¬ 
ple  often  serve  pulled  bread  with  cheese 
and  salad. 

* 

Sun-dried  prawns  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  are  among  the  articles  now  of¬ 
fered  by  many  fancy  grocers  or  deli¬ 
catessen  stores.  These  miniature  lob¬ 
sters  are  great  favorites  with  the 
Chinese,  and  in  southern  China  they  are 
dried  in  large  quantities.  Chinese 
sailors  noticed  that  the  Gulf  prawns 
were  large  and  well-flavored,  and  they 
carried  the  news  to  their  countrymen. 
The  result  was  that  the  Chinese  organ¬ 
ized  several  Gulf  settlements,  where  the 
prawns  are  collected  at  low  tide,  washed, 
boiled,  shelled,  salted,  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  after  which  they  will  keep  for 
months.  The  consumption  of  these  des- 
sieated  prawns  is  not  confined  to  the 


Chinese  trade;  they  are  used  in  various 
relishes,  as  they  swell  out  to  their  orig¬ 
inal  dimensions  after  soaking  over 
night. 

* 

Some  time  ago  reference  was  made  in 
Hope  Farm  Notes  to  some  dissatisfaction 
with  the  home-cured  ham.  A  reader  in 
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Tennessee  sends  her  recipe  for  curing 
meat,  which,  she  says,  has  been  used  by 
three  generations  with  complete  satis¬ 
faction.  For  100  pounds  of  meat,  beef  or 
ham,  the  following  proportions  are 
used;  Four  quarts  of  salt,  four  gallons 
water,  four  ounces  saltpeter,  one  pint 
of  molasses  or  two  pounds  of  brown 
sugar.  Boil  and  skim;  turn  on  beef 
hot;  on  hams  cold.  Rub  each  piece  of 
meat  with  salt  before  packing.  Hams 
may  be  smoked  after  being  in  pickle  two 
weeks,  or  may  remain  in  the  brine. 

• 

*A  veil  is  a  very  perishable  acces¬ 
sory  to  dress,  especially  when  put  away 
carelessly  after  wearing.  It  will  be 
noticed  that,  in  the  stores,  veiling  is 
smoothly  folded  over  light  boards  of 
the  proper  width.  This  gives  an  idea. 
Secure  a  piece  of  heavy  cardboard  the 
width  of  a  veil,  and  about  six  inches 
across.  Cover  with  a  fold  of  cotton  bat¬ 
ting  on  each  side,  which  may  be  scented 
with  sachet  powder  if  desired.  Over 
the  batting  put  a  cover  of  China  silk  or 
other  smooth  material,  neatly  over¬ 
handed  around  the  edge.  When  the 
veil  is  taken  off  it  should  be  neatly 
folded  around  this  holder,  pinned  out. 
if  necessary,  along  the  edges,  and  it  will 
retain  its  freshness  much  longer  than  if 
carelessly  folded. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  little  girl’s  frock  figured  is  very 
simple  and  childish,  and  yet  embodies 
some  of  the  newest  ideas.  The  pattern 
is  shown  with  a  fitted  yoke  and  under¬ 
sleeves,  but  if  made  with  low  neck  and 
upper  sleeves  only  it  can  be  worn  very 
conveniently  with  a  guimpe.  The  frock 
illustrated  is  made  of  pastel  blue  cash- 
mere,  trimmed  with  black  ribbon  velvet. 
The  waist  is  made  over  a  fitted  lining 
and  closes  at  the  centerback.  The  yoke 
is  faced  on,  as  indicated  in  the  pattern, 
and  the  waist  proper  is  arranged  over 
the  lower  portion.  Concealing  the  seam 
and  connecting  the  two  is  a  smoothly 
fitted  bertha  edged  with  a  quilling  or 
soft  blue  ribbon  and  trimmed  with 
bands  of  black  velvet.  At  the  neck  is 
a  standing  collar  of  the  embroidered 
mousseline  edged  with  a  quilling  of 
ribbon  that  matches  the  bertha.  The 
sleeves  fit  snugly  at  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  and  terminate  in  pointed  turn¬ 
over  cuffs,  just  below  the  elbows. 
The  lower  portion,  or  under-sleeves 


of  mousseline,  are  made  in  bishop 
style,  with  wristbands  of  the  em¬ 
broidered  mousseline  and  ribbon  quil¬ 
ling  falling  over  the  hand.  The  skirt 
is  cut  with  a  gored  front  and  two  cir¬ 
cular  portions,  the  fullness  at  the  back 
being  arranged  in  gathers  or  a  double 
inverted  pleat  as  preferred.  To  make 
this  costume  for  a  girl  of  eight  years 
of  age  4%  yards  of  material  22  inches 
wide,  or  2%  yards  44  inches  wide  will  be 
required,  with  y2  yard  of  embroidery 
for  collar  and  yoke,  and  %  yard  of 
lawn  for  undersleeves.  The  pattern  No. 
3648  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years  of  age.  Price  of  pattern  10 
cents  from  this  office. 

The  wrapper  figured  is  made  of  chal- 
lis,  and  trimmed  with  Liberty  satin  and 
Russian  lace.  The  lining  is  fitted  by 
single  bust  darts  (which,  if  intended 
for  invalid  or  maternity  wear,  may  have 
eyelets  worked  on  their  edges,  and  be 
laced  instead  of  stitched  together)  un¬ 
der  arm  gores,  and  a  curving  center 
seam  in  back.  The  upper  part  of  the 
front  and  back  lining  is  faced  to  square 
yoke  depth.  The  full  fronts  are  gather- 
eu  and  applied  over  the  lining  to  the 
edge  of  yoke,  and  the  back  is  arranged 
in  a  stylish  double  box  pleat,  which  is 
attached  to  the  lower  edge  of  back  yoke 
and  falls  in  graceful  folds  to  the  lower 
edge.  The'  collar,  which  curves  high  in 
the  back,  closes  in  center  front,  and  the 
closing  may  be  made  invisibly  or  with 
buttons  and  buttonholes,  as  preferred. 
The  two-piece  sleeves  are  correct  in 
shape,  and  the  pretty  pointed  epaulettes 
that  are  sewed  on  over  the  shoulaers,  at 
the  yoke  outline,  stand  out  stylishly 
over  the  tops.  The  wrists  are  simply 
trimmed  on  the  edge  with  a  band  of 
quilled  ribbon.  A  wrapper  in  this  style 
can  be  appropriately  made  in  lawn, 
percale  or  gingham,  with  all-over  em¬ 


broidery,  insertion  and  edging  for  trim¬ 
ming.  Made  in  foulard  or  China  silk, 
a  combination  of  contrasting  color  or 
fine  tucking,  with  trimming  of  lace,  will 
be  attractive.  Cashmere  or  lightweight 
wool  goods  will  trim  daintily  with  rib¬ 
bon  or  irregular  insertion.  To  make 
this  wrapper  in  the  medium  size  will 
require  6*4  yards  of  cashmere  or  other 


material  44  inches  wide,  10  Vi  yards  32 
inches  wide,  or  12  yards  22  inches  wide. 
To  trim  as  represented  %  yards  each 
of  satin  and  all-over  lace,  18  inches 
wide,  is  needed  for  the  yoke  collar  and 
bretelles,  with  7  yards  of  ribbon  for 
quilling  and  2^  yards  ior  girdle.  The 
pattern  No.  3582  is  cut  in  sizes  for  32, 
34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure,  and  costs  10  cents  from  this  office. 


Crocheted  Cover  for  Pincushion 

The  cushion  cover  shown  in  Fig.  318, 
is  reproduced  from  the  Modern  rris- 
cilla.  Chain  25,  join  in  loop,  6  ch,  82 
t  tr  in  loop;  join  with  si  st  at  top  of  6 
ch;  7  ch,  si  st  in  3d  tr;  repeat  until 
there  are  28  loops;  4  si  st  to  middle  of 
1st  chain  of  7;  25  ch,*  30  d  tr  around 


CROCHETED  PIN-CUSHION  COVER.  Fig.  318. 

this  ch,  si  st  in  next  loop  of  7  ch;  7  ch, 
10  loops  along  top  of  30  tr;  8  ch,  si  st 
in  last  loop  of  7  ch;  7  ch,  si  st  in  next 
loop;  repeat  until  there  are  9  loops; 
then  form  picot  thus:  11  ch,  si  st  in  4th 
8  ch,  si  s'  in  the  sme  st,  ch  7  si  st  in 
same,  3  ch,  si  st  in  last  loop  of  i  ch;  6 
ch,  si  st  in  next  loop  of  7;  25  ch,  si  st 
in  the  scond  loop  after  the  picot;  then 
6  ch,  and  repeat  from*.  Make  9,  of 
these  sections;  in  completing  tne  9th, 
after  doing  6  loops  of  ch  st  on  top  the 
30  d  trs  in  the  second  row  of  loops,  con¬ 
nect  the  7th  and  8th  loops  witn  tne  un¬ 
joined  end  of  the  first  section  made; 
then  finish  as  the  others. 


If  we  must  measure  our  habitation  by 
a  few  feet,  and  our  vision  be  narrowed 
by  the  width  of  a  small  street,  let  us 
make  for  ourselves  a  world  within  which 
is  suggestive  of  all  that  ennobles  and 
enriches  life  in  freer  spaces,  and  where 
man  has  united  his  achievement  to  God’s 
glory. — New  York  Evening  Post. 
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An  Exempted  Conscience. 

Part  II. 

She  had  said  nothing  to  her  brother, 
Adoniraxn,  about  the  mortgaged  prop¬ 
erty;  nor  did  she  mention  it  to-day, 
when  he  came  in,  sent  post  haste  by  his 
wife  to  remonstrate  about  the  medicine. 
She  knew  that  Adoniram  was  not  fin¬ 
ancially  able  to  help  her — indeed,  none 
of  her  relatives  were,  and  Adoniram 
was  the  nearest.  It  was  a  matter  in 
which  she  could  hope  for  no  help.  The 
land  was  mortgaged,  and  the  mortgage 
had  been  foreclosed.  In  spite  of  her 
rigid  and  even  extravagant  economy, 
she  could  muster  barely  enough  money 
out  of  her  earnings  and  her  savings  to 
pay  for  the  necessities  of  life  from  day 
to  day.  No,  she  told  herself,  there  was 
no  saving  the  little  burial  ground;  and 
she  felt  that  she  ought  to  be  grateful 
because  the  mortgage  did  not  include 
the  old  farmhouse  itself.  But  the  tears 
would  come  as  often  as  she  thought  of 
the  dear  dust  which  would  soon  be 
mingled  witn  alien  soil.  The  holder  of 
the  mortgage  had  informed  her  that, 
unless  her  husband’s  note  was  paid 
within  30  days,  he  should  be  obliged  to 
sell  the  land  to  clear  himself,  as  he  had 
a  good  offer  for  it  from  a  country  club, 
which  wished  to  add  the  wild  upland 
pasture,  haunt  of  plover  and  quail,  to  a 
game  preserve  adjoining  it  on  the  south. 

It  was  in  the  early  afternoon,  and 
Mrs.  Perry  had  just  put  her  dinner 
dishes  away  and  was  sitting  down  to  hem 
an  apron,  when  she  heard  a  cry  of  dis¬ 
tress.  She  dropped  her  work  and  lis¬ 
tened  intently.  Yes,  it  was  surely  a  cry 
for  help — a  woman’s  voice — and  it 
seemed  to  come  from  somewhere  in  the 
pasture  beyond  the  burial  ground.  Mrs. 
Perry  ran  out,  bareheaded,  following  the 
familiar  path  toward  the  graves.  The 
voice  came  to  her  ears  plainly  now,  ana 
there  was  a  note  of  pain  in  it  as  well  as 
of  appeal. 

“Yes!  I  am  coming!”  cried  Mrs. 
Perry.  “I  will  be  there  in  a  minute!” 
She  hurried  past  the  knoll  with  its  clus¬ 
tering  cedars,  and  presently  caught  sight 
of  the  pasture.  It  was  the  girl  in  the 
strange  costume,  whom  she  had  noticed 
in  the  forenoon.  The  girl  was  sitting, 
doubled  over  with  pain,  on  a  low  hum¬ 
mock  not  far  away. 

“Sakes  alive!  What’s  the  matter? 
Have  you  been  bitten  by  a  snake?” 
panted  Mrs.  Perry,  as  she  approached. 

"No — oh,  no.  But  I’ve  sprained  my 
ankle  terribly,  trying  to  play  golf  on 
this  rough  ground,  and  I  am  almost 
fainting  with  the  pain,  if  you  could 
only  get  me  a  little  cold  water  to  bathe 
my  ankle  with — please  hurry:  ' 

Mrs.  Perry  sped  back  to  the  house, 
and  presently  reappeared,  leaning  hard 
against  the  pull  of  a  ten-quart  pail 
brimming  with  icy  well  water.  She  knelt, 
and  gently  removed  shoe  and  sock  from 
the  swollen  limb.  Then  she  u.pped  her 
handkerchief  in  the  cold  water,  and  let 
soothing  streams  drain  from  it  over  the 
discolored  flesh. 

“Oh!  how  good  that  feels!”  sighed 
the  young  woman.  “What  should  I 
have  done,  if  you  had  not  been  within 
hearing?  It  is  such  a  lonely  place.” 

“Yes,  my  nearest  neighbor  is  ’most 
half  a  mile  away,”  said  Mrs.  Perry.  “It 
is  lonely  here.  But  it’s  home  to  me. 
How  did  you  come  to  sprain  your  ankle 
so  bad?” 

“I  stepped  in  a  hole  between  two 
rocks,  and  fell  and  twisted  it.  Oh,  how 
I  wish  my  father  was  here!  He  is  so 
big  and  strong  he  could  take  me  right 
in  his  arms  and  carry  me  to  your  house 
— that  is  your  house,  over  yonder,  isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes.  Where  is  your  father?' 

“I  suppose  he’s  back  in  New  York  by 
this  time.  He  started  this  morning. 
We  are  staying  for  the  Summer  at  Lar- 
rabee’s,  on  the  lake.  Father  is  oversee¬ 
ing  the  building  of  the  new  clubhouse. 
He  is  president  of  the  Country  Club.” 


“I’m  pretty  strong  myself — though  I 
may  not  look  it,”  said  Mrs.  Perry.  “Do 
you  suppose  you  could  stand  it,  if  I 
lifted  you  into  a  wheelbarrow  and 
wheeled  you  down  to  my  house?  I  can 
put  in  some  soft  pillows.” 

“How  good  of  you!”  cried  the  girl. 
“Are  you  really  strong  enough?  Of 
course  I  can  stand  it.  I  dare  say  you 
won’t  hurt  me  so  much  as  father  would.” 

Half  an  hour  later,  little  Mrs.  Perry 
had  the  grateful  invalid  nicely  ensconced 
in  the  big  bed  in  her  guest  chamber, 
which,  fortunately,  was  on  the  first  floor, 
and  was  kept  always  ready  for  em¬ 
ergencies.  The  swollen  ankle,  bathed 
alternately  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
was  losing  its  angry  look  and  throbbing 
pain.  A  slice  of  toast  and  a  cup  of  tea 
had  refreshed  the  sufferer,  and  she  felt, 
as  she  said,  “a  thousand  times  better.” 
“You  are  the  kindest  and  deftest  and 
strongest  and  most  level-headed  little 
woman  I  ever  knew!”  she  exclaimed, 
gratefully.  “Just  wait  till  father  gets 
back,  and  see  if  he  isn’t  as  grateful  and 
appreciative  as  I  am.  Oh,  you  needn’t 
get  me  any  medicine!  I  don’t  need  it, 
really.” 

“It  isn’t  for  you— it’s  for  me,”  re¬ 
joined  Mrs.  Perry,  mixing  herself  an 
heroic  dose.  “It’s  my  podophyliin,  and 
I  ought  to  have  taken  it  forty-five 
minutes  ago.  There,  you  lie  still  now, 
and  I’ll  go  over  and  get  my  nephew  to 
take  ’em  word  at  Larrabee’s  that  you’re 
here.” 

A  telegram  from  Larrabee’s  brought 
the  president  of  the  Country  Club,  Mr. 
Austin  Phillips,  back  from  New  York 
the  next  morning.  He  found  his 
daughter  doing  as  the  doctor  who  ac¬ 
companied  him  said,  “as  well  as  could 
possibly  be  expected”— which  is  a  good 
deal  of  an  admission  from  a  doctor  who 
has  not  been  treating  a  case  himselt. 

During  the  36  hours  and  more  of  their 
association  as  nurse  and  patient,  Miss 
Phillips  had  learned  a  good  deal  of  that 
which  passes  straight  from  heart  to 
heart,  in  quiet  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Perry;  and  a  whispered  colloquy  with 
her  father,  on  his  first  visit,  resulted  in 
his  bringing  a  bit  of  paper  next  day, 
which  flooded  the  little  widow’s  eyes 
over  with  tears;  but  they  were  tears  out 
of  which  joy  and  gratitude  made  a  rain¬ 
bow  beautiful  to  see.  She  took  her  hus¬ 
band’s  cancelled  note  out  into  the  Kit¬ 
chen  and  dropped  it  into  the  fire.  Then 
she  went  to  the  cupboard,  opened  the 
door,  and  looked  at  the  forbidding 
rows  of  medicine  bottles. 

“I  don’t  know  but  what  I  can  afford 
to  throw  ’em  away  now,”  she  said  softly. 
“I  would  like  to  live  and  enjoy  this 
new  blessing  the  good  Lord  has  granted 
me.” — New  York  Evening  Post. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Baked  Carrots. — Place  in  a  baking 
dish  one  quart  of  diced  carrots.  Sprinkle 
with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  dash  of 
pepper  and  dot  with  tablespoonful  of 
butter  cut  in  bits.  Cover  with  milk, 
set  the  dish  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  and 
bake  until  tender.  Cover  the  top  with 
buttered  bread  crumbs  and  brown  in 
the  oven. 

Baked  Eggs. — Butter  individual  cups 
or  eggs  dishes  and  sprinkle  with  bread 
crumbs  that  have  been  mixed  with  but¬ 
ter,  pepper  and  salt;  drop  an  egg  into 
each,  sprinkle  with  seasoned  crumbs, 
and  bake  by  setting  the  cups  into  a 
shallow  pan  partly  filled  with  boiling 
water  placed  in  a  moderate  oven;  bake 
till  the  whites  are  barely  set. 

Rock  Snow. — Boil  a  cup  of  rice  in 
sweet  milk  till  quite  soft,  sweeten  with 
half-cupful  of  sugar  and  pile  on  a  fancy 
dish.  Lay  on  it  bits  of  currant  jelly. 
Beat  the  whites  of  five  eggs  with  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar;  when  very  stiff 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  cream  and  drop 
over  the  rice  roughly,  giving  it  the  form 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use"Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


of  a  rock  of  snow.  Ornamental  as  well 
as  delicious. 

Titania  Pudding. — Scald  two  cupfuls 
of  milk,  to  which  have  been  added  a 
small  butter  ball  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Pour  hot  over  one  cupful  of  grated 
bread  crumbs.  Let  stand  until  cool. 
Beat  together  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and 
a  quarter-cupful  of  sugar,  adding  one- 
quarter  of  a  grated  lemon  rind.  Stir 
into  the  cool  bread  crumbs  and  bake 
for  20  minutes.  Beat  the  whites  of  the 
two  eggs  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  flavor  with  juice  of  the  lemon. 
When  the  pudding  is  baked,  spread  first 
a  layer  of  jelly  over  the  top,  then  the 
beaten  whites.  Return  to  the  oven  a 
moment  and  brown.  Serve  cold. 

Celery  Salad. — Three  stalks  of  celery 
cut  small,  one-half  small,  hard  head  of 
cabbage  sliced  fine.  Mix  thoroughly, 
lay  upon  lettuce  leaves  and  serve  with 
dressing  made  as  follows:  Rub  together 
a  piece  of  butter  size  of  a  walnut,  and 
one  tablespoonful  of  flour.  Stir  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  and  scald  for 
a  moment.  Add  the  beaten  yoke  of  one 
egg  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream, 
a  half-teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  scant 
saltspoonful  of  pepper.  A  delicious 
dressing,  especially  pleasing  because  of 
its  freedom  from  mustard. 

Sponge  Cake. — This  recipe  cannot  be 
recommended  too  highly.  It  makes  a 
cake  as  delicious  as  angel  food  and  is 
very  economical.  Use  the  same  cup  in 
measuring  all  the  way  through — an  or¬ 
dinary  coffee  cup.  Beat  together  until 
smooth  and  foamy  one  and  one-half 
cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar,  three  eggs 
and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Add  slowly  iy2  cup¬ 
ful  of  flour,  measured  after  it  is  sifted. 
When  all  the  flour  is  stirred  smoothly 
in  add  slowly  one  cupful  (not  quite 
full)  of  boiling  water.  Last  add  one 
teaspoonful  of  sifted  baking  powder  and 
a  half  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Stir  only 
just  enough  to  fold  the  baking  powder 
into  the  batter,  bake  in  a  slow  oven 
60  minutes. 

Yankee  Chicken  Tarts. — Take  bits  of 
cold  chicken,  season  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  and  moisten  with  the  gravy;  make  a 
nice  short  biscuit  dough;  roll  out  in  cir¬ 
cular  pieces;  place  on  each  one  about 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  prepared 
chicken;  close  the  rim  of  the  dough  as 
for  dumpling  and  bake  until  brown. 


Beware  of  Them 


There  are  two  afflictions  which 
perhaps  give  the  most  pain 
and  trouble,  viz: 


Sciatica 


Lumbago 


Both  disable  and  cripple, 
but 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 


pnCIP  ECZEMA  CURE,  91.  Large  sample 
UUL  0  mailed  free.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 


'V7'OUR  dealer  in  lamp 
chimneys  —  what  does 
he  get  for  you  ? 

You  can’t  be  an  expert  in 
chimneys ;  but  this  you  can 
do.  Insist  on  Macbeth’s 
“pearl  top”  or  “pearl  glass” 
whichever  shape  you  require. 
They  are  right  in  all  those 
ways  ;  and  they  do  not  break 
from  heat,  not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Be  willing  to  pay  a 
nickel  more  for  them. 

Our  “Index”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
Proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbkth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


UNITARIAN 


PUBLICATIONS  sent 
Address 

MISSIONS,  150  Holland  St.,  Syracuse,' N.  Y. 


FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS 


TO  A  LIMITED  NUMBER 

IKIectrleal,  Meeh’n’l,  M  arinp.  rUftIi]rTQIIin 

S;:i,i;;,“iT.,xnhlNttnlnh| 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Boston,  Mass. 

[Chartered  by  Common-wealth  of  Massachusetts )' 


TERRIFF’S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole¬ 
sale  prioe.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.  BOLD  under  a 
POSITIVE  UUAllANTKK  to  wash 
as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the, 
washboard,  even  to  the  wrist- 
end  neckbands  of  the  most  soiled' 
shirt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
olothes.  Economizes  soap, 
labor  and  time.  ACENTS 
WANTED.  Exclusive  ter- 
ritory  given.  Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  prices 
Address,  „  . , 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  4<  Portland,  Mich.  I 


No  Money  in  Advance 

Our  elegant  New  Jewel  Drop- 
,head  Sewing  Machine  possess¬ 
ing  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments,  high  quality  and  thor¬ 
ough  workmanship.  Shipped 
direct  at  il2.50,the  lowest  price 
ever  known.  30  days’  free  trial. 


I  Moneyrefunded  if  notas  represent¬ 
ed.  Guaranteed  20  years.  All  at- 
I  tachments  free.  125.000  sold. 

l  +40. OO  Arlington  for - +14.50 

1+50.00  “  “  ....+17.00 

+60.00  Kenwood  “....+21.50 
Other  Machines  at  +8.00.  +0.00  and  +10.50 
Large  illustrated  catalogue  and  testimonials  Free. 
CASH  BUYBKS’  l  MON,  15S-164  W.VanHuren  St.,  B-343,Chlrago 


SAVE  flyout 

pat  |  b  pn  n  now  wasted 
Aa  I  1  Km  ij  up  chimney 

I  UtU  by  using 
THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

COST  $2.00  AND  UP. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


You  Deaf?? 

All  cases  of  DEAFNESS  sr  HARD-HEARINQ 

are  now  (TRABLK  by  our  new  invention:  only  those  bora 
deaf  are  incurable.  HEAD  NOISES  CEASE  ISHIDIATELY. 
Describe  your  oase.  Examination  and  advice  free. 
Yon  can  cure  yourself  at  home  at  a  nominal  oost. 

International  Aural  Clinic,  u^ptfuV1  cuuTeo. 


Established 

1840. 


Fire  Safety. 


We  have  been  making  Tubular  Lanterns  for  the 
past  30  years,  and  in  all  that  time  we  have  never 
heard  of  one  of  our  lanterns  exploding,  catching  fire 
or  causing  a  fire. 

If  you  want  something  extra  strong,  buy  our  Iron 
Clad  Lantern.  This,  in  addition  to  the  good  qualities 
common  to  all  of  our  Tubular  Lanterns,  has  a  malle¬ 
able  iron  bottom,  and  the  tubes  strongly  braced. 

It  is  almost  indestructible. 

Send  for  our  FREE  pocket  catalogue. 

R.  E.  Dietz  Company, 

87  Laight  Street,  New  York  City. 
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MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 


POTATOES.— Good  table  grades  are 
plenty,  but  trade  is  brisk,  and  supplies 
move  quickly.  Sweets  are  doing  a  little  bet¬ 
ter,  southern  receipts  having  advanced  to 
$1  per  barrel. 

BUTTER  continues  to  decline,  25  cents 
being  the  top  price  for  extras.  Grades  sell¬ 
ing  at  23  to  24  cents  are  in  demand,  but 
considerable  of  the  receipts  are  showing 
cold  weather  defects,  and  for  these  inferior 
goods  there  is  but  little  call.  Imitation 
creamery  of  good  quality  is  scarce. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  the  five  days 
ending  November  28  were:  13,104  cattle,  111 
cows,  3,482  calves,  22,464  sheep,  and  20,850 
hogs.  Native  steers  sold  at  $4.10  to  $5.30; 
oxen  and  stags,  $3.25  to  $3.90;  bulls,  $2  to 
$3.25;  and  cows,  $1.20  to  $3.60.  Milch  cows 
with  calves  brought  $25  to  $50  per  head. 
Veal  calves  sold  at  $4.50  to  $8.50,  and  grass- 
ers,  $2.25  to  $2.75.  Sheep  brought  $2  to  $3.80, 
and  lambs,  $4.50  to  $5.75. 

GRAIN.— Wheat  is  dull  at  a  decline. 
Crop  reports  from  Australia  are  favorable. 
A  corn  squeeze  in  the  Chicago  market 
made  considerable  stir  among  the  shorts, 
and  November  options  went  up  to  51  cents. 
The  operator  who  made  the  corner  made 
private  settlement  with  the  shorts  later  on 
a  basis  of  50  cents,  and  when  this  was  an¬ 
nounced  the  price  for  November  corn  in 
Chicago  dropped  at  once  to  41  cents.  Rye, 
oats  and  barley  are  dull. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

Saturday,  December  1,  1900 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bu..2  30 
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Marrow,  common  to  good . 2  00 

Pea,  choice  . 2  10 

Pea,  common  to  good . 1  90 

Red  kidney,  1900,  choice .  — 

White  kidney,  choice,  1900 . 2  50 

Green  peas,  bbls.,  bu . 

Bags,  bu . 1 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

June,  extra  . 

June,  thirds  to  firsts . 

State,  dairy,  half  firkins,  extra. 

Half  firkins,  first . 

Thirds  to  seconds . 

Firkins  . 

West.,  imitation  creamery,  best. 

Lower  grades  . 

West,  factory,  June  pack.,  f’cy. 

Held,  fair  to  good . 

Fresh,  finest  . 

Seconds  . 

Low  grades  . 

Renovated  butter,  fancy . 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS,  LOSS  OFF. 

Penn.  &  State,  prime  per  doz.. 

W’n,  reg.  packing,  best .  —  ©  27 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penn.,  prime  to  choice.. 

Held  and  mixed . 

W’n,  candled,  selected,  fancy.. 

Good  to  prime . 

Common  . 

S’n,  fresh  gath’d,  avge.  best.... 

Fair  to  good . 

W’n,  dirties,  candled,  30-doz.  cs.4  85  @5  10 

Uncandled,  30-doz.  case . 4  50  @4  80 

Western,  checks,  30-doz.  case... 4  20  @4  50 
Refrigerator,  Fall  picked,  good 

to  choice  .  20  @  22% 

W’n,  refrigerator,  early  packed, 

choice,  storage  paid .  19%@  20 

Limed,  Western,  fancy .  —  @  18 

EVAPORATED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  prime  .  5  @  5% 

Low  grades  .  3%@  4% 

Chops  . 1  20  @1  30 

Waste  . 1  25  @1  30 

Sun-dried,  quarters  .  3%@  4% 

Sun-dried,  sliced  .  3%@  6 

Apricots,  boxes,  lb .  8%@  15 

Bags,  lb .  7%@  12 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  boxes..  6  @  10 

Bags  .  5%@  8 

Peeled,  per  lb .  13  @  18 

Pears,  Cal.,  per  lb .  6  @  8% 

Raspberries,  per  lb .  19%@  20 

GREEN  FRUITS. 

Pears,  Seckel,  box . 1  50 

Keiffer,  bbl . 1  25 

Lawrence,  bbl . 1  50 

Apples,  common,  bbl . 1  25 

Baldwin,  bbl . 1  50 

Greening,  bbl . 1  25 

King,  d.  h.,  bbl . 2  50 

Ben  Davis,  bbl . 2  00 

Spy,  State,  bbl . 2  00 

Grapes,  W.  N.  Y.,  Nna.,  small 

basket  .  9 

W.  N.  Y.,  Concord,  small  bskt.  9 

Catawba,  small  basket .  8 

Bulk  stock,  Del.,  100  lb . 2  25 

Niagara,  100  lb . 1  50 

Concord,  100  lb . 1  50 

Catawba,  100  lb . 1  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 5  00 

Crate  . 2  00 

Jersey,  bbl . 6  25 

Jersey,  crate  . 1  75 

FEED. 

Spring  bran,  100-lb.  sacks . 17  00@17  25 

Winter  bran,  bulk . : . 16  50@19  00 

Spring  middlings,  200-lb.  sacks.. 16  00@19  00 

Red  Dog,  to  arrive . 18  75@  — 

Oil  meal  . 29  00@29  50 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 26  00@  — 


Oats,  No.  2,  white,  in  elevator..  29%@  — 
Rye,  No.  2,  West.,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf...  49  ©  — 
State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y..  52%@  — 

Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y _  42  @  46 

Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  56  @  63 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 

Hay,  No.  1 .  90  @  92% 

No.  2  .  85  @  87% 

No.  3  .  75  @  80 

Clover  .  70  @  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  80  @  82% 

Straw,  rye,  long .  77%@  82% 

Oat  .  50  @  55 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  per  lb .  7 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  per  pair .  50  @  70 

Geese,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  50 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  20 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

DRY-PACKED. 

Turkeys,  Jersey  &  upriver,  f’cy. 

Jersey  &  upriver,  fair  to  good. 

Md.  &  Del.,  fancy . 

Md.  &  Del.,  fair  to  good . 

O.  &  Mich.,  fancy,  scalded _ 

O.  &  Mich.,  fair  to  good . 

Other  Western,  fancy . 

Other  West’n,  good  to  prime..  8  @  9 

Poor  .  3  @  7 

Chickens,  O.  &  Mich.,  f’cy  sc’d.  9  @  9% 

Other  Western,  prime .  8%@  9 

Other  West’n,  poor  to  fair.... 

Fowls,  O.  &  Mich.,  f’cy  sc’d _ 

Other  W’n,  dry-picked,  prime. 

Other  West’n,  scalded,  prime. 

Western,  poor  to  fair . 

Ducks,  O.  &  Mich.,  fancy . 

Md.  &  Del.,  prime . 

Other  Western,  prime . 

Poor  to  fair . 

Geese,  Md.  &  Del.,  prime . 

Md.  &  Del.,  poor  to  fair... . 

Western,  prime  . 

Poor  . 

ICED. 

Turkeys,  Spring,  dry-pckd,  fey. 

Spring,  scalded,  fancy . 

Spring,  avge.  best  lines . 

Spring,  common,  per  lb . 

Old,  average  best . 

Broilers,  Phila.,  per  lb . 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  select¬ 
ed,  large  . 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes . 

Pa.,  large,  per  lb . 

Pa.,  fair  to  good . 

Broilers,  W’n,  dry-picked,  fey.. 

W’n,  dry-picked,  fair  to  good. 

Western,  scalded  . 

Spring  chickens,  Western,  dry- 

picked,  fancy  .  S%@  9 

O.  &  M.,  scalded,  fancy .  9  @  9% 

O.  &  M.,  scalded,  fair  to  good.  8  ©  8% 

Other  W’n,  scalded,  large .  8%@  9 

S’west,  average,  best . . 

W’n  &  S’west’n,  poor  to  fair. 

Fowls,  State  &  Pa.,  good  to  pr 
W’n,  dry-pkd,  avge.,  prime... 

O.  &  Mich.,  scalded,  fancy . 

W’n,  scalded,  avge.,  prime _ 

S’w’n,  dry-picked,  prime . 

Fair  to  good . . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  nearby,  Spring,  fancy.., 

W’n  Spring,  choice,  per  lb . 

W’n,  fair  to  good,  per  lb . . 

Geese,  E’n,  Spring,  white,  lb  — 

East’n,  Spring,  dark,  per  lb.. 

Western,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  chce,  large,  white,  doz 

Mixed,  per  doz . 

Dark,  per  doz . 

POTATOES. 

L.  I.,  prime,  in  bulk,  bbl . 

State  &  West’n,  round,  180  lb.. 

Round,  sack  . . 

Long,  180  lb . 

Jersey  prime,  bbl . . 

Vineland,  cloth-top,  bbl . 1  75 

Sweets,  Vineland,  cloth-top, 

Other  Jersey,  cloth-top,  b 

Southern,  bbl . 

Red,  per  bbl . 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  crate .  1  00@  2  00 

Onions,  Conn.  &  L.  I.,  wh„  bbl.  3  00@  4  00 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  red,  bbl .  1  25@  1  75 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  yellow,  bbl .  1  25@  1  75 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag .  2  00@  3  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag .  1  25@  1  75 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag .  1  25@  1  50 

Western,  yellow,  bbls .  1  25©  1  75 

State,  yellow,  150  lb .  1  50@  1  75 
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Small,  white  pickle,  bbl .  2  50@ 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl .  50@ 

Hubbard,  bbl . 1  00@ 

String  beans,  Fla.,  crate .  75@ 

Charleston,  basket  .  50@ 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  bbl .  60@ 

Canada,  Russia,  bbl .  75@ 

Peppers,  Fla.,  carrier .  75@ 

Celery  .  10@ 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  bbl .  2  00@ 

Do.,  carrier  .  1  00@ 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  bskt .  1  50@ 

Va„  basket  .  50@ 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl .  60@ 

Baltimore,  bbl .  75@ 

Do.,  L.  I.,  bbl .  50@ 

Carrots,  washed,  bbl .  75@ 

Unwashed,  bbl .  50© 

Lettuce,  L.  I.,  bbl .  50@ 

New  Orleans,  bbl .  2  00@ 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  bbl .  50© 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  4@ 

Pumpkins,  bbl .  40@ 

Parsnips,  bbl .  75@ 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  100 .  3  50@  _ 

State,  ton  . 12  00@15  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  carrier .  1  50@  2  50 

Cal.,  case  .  3  00@  4  00 

Kale,  L.  I.,  bbl .  25@  35 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  bbl .  1  00@  4  00 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

Black  bear  . 15  00@  25  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings .  6  00@  10  00 

Badger  .  75@  1  25 

Otter  .  8  00©  10  00 

Beaver,  large  .  7  00@  8  00 

Small  .  3  00@  4  00 

Silver  fox  . 50  00@200  00 

Cross  fox  .  8  00©  25  00 

Red  fox  .  1  75@  2  00 


1  00 
75 
1  00 
5  00 

3  00 
12 
60 

1  00 

4  50 


GRAIN. 

Gray  fox  . 

90@ 

1  00 

Fisher  . 

.  8 

00(a) 

10  00 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  f.  o.  b . 

77%@ 

— 

Wolf,  prairie  . 

. . 1 

00@ 

1  10 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth . 

82%@ 

85% 

Timber  . 

.  3 

00@ 

4  00 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth . 

S6%@ 

87% 

Wolverine  . 

.  6 

00@ 

8  00 

Corn,  No.  2,  white,  to  arrive.... 

47  @ 

Lynx  . 

.  4 

00© 

6  00 

No.  2,  yellow,  to  arrive . 

47%@ 

Wild  cat  . 

50© 

60 

Marten,  dark  .  6  00@  10  00 

Pale  .  3  00@  4  00 

Skunk,  black  .  1  20@  1  30 

Half-striped  .  75@  80 

Long-striped  .  70@  80 

Striped  .  40@  45 

White  .  15©  20' 

Raccoon  .  75@  90 

Opossum,  large  .  25@  30 

Medium  .  15©  18 

Small  .  5©  6 

Mink  . 1  00@  2  00 

Muskrat,  Winter  .  10@  11 

Fall  .  8@  9 

Kits  .  3@  — 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  within  26-cent 
freight  zone,  3%  cents  per  quart. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
announce  reduced  prices  on  their  full  line 
of  implements  for  1901.  There  is  nothing 
better  than  the  Smalley  line  of  machines, 
and  the  reduction  in  price  is  due  to  the 
lower  cost  of  raw  material  and  not  in  any 
cheapening  of  the  efficiency  of  the  ma¬ 
chines.  Catalogue  and  new  prices  for  the 
asking. 

The  “Ice  King”  is  a  plow  manufactured 
especially  for  dairymen,  farmers,  and 
butchers,  and  sells  for  an  extremely  low 
price.  It  is  made  by  the  most  celebrated 
makers  of  fine  quality  icemen’s  tools  in 
America.  We  would  recommend  that  our 
readers  write  Wm.  T.  Wood  &  Co.,  of  Ar¬ 
lington,  Mass.,  who  manufacture  these 
high  grade  goods,  for  their  catalogue, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  replete  with 
much  useful  information  on  this  subject. 

For  every  purpose  for  which  a  watch  is 
valued— accurate  time-keeping,  immunity 
from  repairs,  endurance,  mechanical  accu¬ 
racy  and  beauty  of  finish,  Elgin  watches 
lead.  It  is  their  known  supremacy  in  these 
essential  qualities  that  has  won  for  Elgin 
watches  the  universal  title  of  “the  world’s 
standard.”  During  the  third  of  a  century 
of  their  manufacture  over  nine  million  per¬ 
fected  watches  have  emanated  from  the 
Elgin  factory  and  found  their  way  into  the 
pockets  and  hearts  of  the  people.  A  book¬ 
let  entitled  “The  Ways  of  a  Watch”  will 
be  sent  free  to  all  who  address  the  Elgin 
National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  Ill. 

We  are  pleased  to  call  attention  to  the 
Scientific  Sweep  feed  mills,  which  as  all¬ 
purpose  grinders  for  the  farm  and  feeder, 
certainly  approach  perfection.  They  are 
singularly  free  from  complications  of  every 
sort,  the  burrs  being  easily  changed  or  re¬ 
placed;  are  easy  to  adjust,  and  fast,  easy 
grinders.  They  will  crush  and  grind  all 
kinds  of  single  or  mixed  grain  and  make 
perfect  feed  of  it.  The  mills  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  they  cannot  possibly  choke 
on  any  kind  of  grain  from  any  cause.  Any 
of  our  readers  who  intend  purchasing  a 
feed  grinder  should  write  The  Foos  Mfg. 
Co.,  Springfield,  O.,  for  their  catalogue  R 
before  buying. 


Corns  removed  free.  Send 

t  rTaitixof  A-Corn  Salve 

Giant  Chemical  Co.  Philadelphia 


STEEL 

RoonriG 


THE  ONLY 
TOOLS  YOU 
NEED. 


5000  Squares 

BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 

Bought  at  Receivers  Sales,  sheets  either  flat, 
corrugated  or  “  V  ”  crimped.  f  “7  C 

Price  per  square  of  10  x  10  feet  3  _  /  (J 

or  100  square  feet .  <• 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer  is  re¬ 
quired  to  lay  this  roofing.  Wo  furnish  FREE 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  lay  it.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  67 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  us  at 
SHERIFF’S  and  RECEIVER’S  SALES. 
!*Oui  Prices  arc  ON  E  HALF  of  others.” 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

iSts,  -  Chi 


West  35  th  and  Iron  . 


licago. 


Oldest  Commission  House  in  New  York  f8& 

Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Pork,  Poultry,  Dressed  Calves, 
Game,  etc.  E.  B.  Woodward,  302  Greenwich  St„  N.Y. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  Bt. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


POULTRY,  GAME  AND  EGGS. 

Highest  Market  Prices  can  be  obtained  from 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

100  MURRAY  ST..  NEW  YORK. 

Those  wishing  to  be  kept  posted  please  notify  us  to 
put  their  names  on  our  mailing  list. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Poultry.  Fruit,  Berry  Farms.  Sell  reasonable.  Write 
wants.  Particulars  mailed  Codling,  Northport,  L.  I. 


TLTaryland  Farms  for  Sale.— Adapted  to  grain, 
lyx  grass,  fruit  and  truck.  For  terms  and  catalogues 
apply  to  W.  J.  Mowbray  &  Son,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


WIT  I  OPT  I  OR  EXCHANGE  my  Drug  Store  and 
11  ILL  vjLLL  building  on  farm.  Good  business 
town;  6,000  Inhabitants.  Box  32.  Lehighton,  Pa. 


Wanted — A  successful  creamery  man, 
with  ample  capital,  wants  to  buy  a  creamery  or 
cheese  factory,  or  a  suitable  site  for  one.  Must  be 
near  railroad  depot,  and  not  in  New  York  City 
mili> -shipping  territory.  Address  CREAMERY, 
Box  404,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

500  ATTENTION,  FARM ERS  1-500 

head  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry,  at  live-and-let-live 
prices,  including  Mammoth  Bronze  and  White  Hol¬ 
land  Turkeys,  White  and  Pearl  Guineas.  Five  varie¬ 
ties  Ducks.  15  varieties  Chickens,  Pea  Fowls  and 
Homing  Pigeons.  Write  us  your  wants,  and  we  will 
do  the  rest.  JACOB  H.  NEFF,  Mgr.,  Bellaire,  Ohio 


For  Sale 


-THKCHANCE  OF  A 
LIFETIME.  My  loss  your 
gain.  A  64-cow  Dairy,  with 
two  Milk  Routes,  profit  $2,000  per  year,  must  be  sold. 
Good  reasons  for  selling.  Write  for  particulars  if 
you  mean  business  to  C.  F.  K.,  Pa.  in  care  of  Tub 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


IXIANTED-An  energetic  married  man,  of  good 
character  and  habits,  to  take  hold  of  a  small 
place  in  central  Pennsylvania  on  shares.  Place  has 
10  acres,  five  under  cultivation.  Good  for  market 
gardening,  small  fruits,  poultry  or  apiary.  Present 
stock  comprises  horse,  wagons,  all  necessary  agricul¬ 
tural  implements:  good  house  and  barn,  poultry 
houses  and  poultry,  incubators  and  brooders.  Good 
reference  required  A  good  business  opportunity  for 
theright  man.  Address  H.,  care  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 


700  Acres. 


$20  per  Acre. 


A  GRAND 


James  River  Stock,  Dairy,  Poultry  and  Grain  Farm. 
Three  good  dwellings,  large  granary  and  barns. 
Good  timber,  fences,  water  and  fruit.  Deep,  heavy 
loam,  fertile  soil.  No  stones,  gullies  or  hills.  Good 
home  markets;  mild  climate.  Low  taxes.  Will  sell 
In  two,  three  or  four  parts,  If  desired.  Send  for  de¬ 
scription  and  map  of  the  peninsula. 

H.  L.,  Williamsburg,  Va. 


GLENN  RANCH, 

Glenn  County,  California, 

FOR  SALE  IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of  the 
late  Dr.  Glenn,  “the  wheat  king,’’  has  been  surveyed 
ana  subdivided  It  is  ottered  for  sale  In  any  sized  gov¬ 
ernment  subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices,  and 
In  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding  w  hat  it  Is  assessed 
for  Count'  and  State  taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  of  40  0UU  acres  runs  up  and  down 
the  western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River  for  15 
miles.  It  Is  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked 
an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the  land  by  pro¬ 
posed  purchasers  is  Invited.  Parties  desiring  to  look 
at  the  land  should  go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing  the 
subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  personally 
or  by  letter, 

F.  O.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  of  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 


$18. 


A  WEEK  AND  EXPENSES  to  men  with 
Irigs  to  Introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 
l  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Parsons,  Kan 


A  MAP 


OF  THE 


UNITED  STATES 

SIZE  48  X34  INCHES 
MOUNTED  TO  HANG  ON 
THE  WALL 

PRICE  15  CENTS 


This  map  is  particularly  interesting  and 
valuable,  as  it  shows  in  colors  the  dif¬ 
ferent  divisions  of  territory  in  America 
acquired  since  the  Revolution.  The 
original  thirteen  states,  Louisiana  pur¬ 
chase,  the  Texas  annexation,  the  Gads¬ 
den  purchase,  the  cession  by  Mexico 
and  the  Northwest  acquisitions  by  dis¬ 
covery  and  settlement.  It  will  be  sent 
on  receipt  of  price,  fifteen  cents. 


-  P  S.  EUSTIS.  Gen  I  Passr  Agt.  C.  B.  4.Q.  R.  R..  CHICAGO 


FARMERS’  MILLS 

Three  Kinds,  Sweep,  Geared 
and  Belt. 

GRIND  ALL  KINDS  OF  GRAIN 

COARSE  OR  FINE. 

Unequalled  in  capacity  and 
quality  of  work.  And  the 
price  is  right.  Catalog  A-6 
describes  them  fully— tree. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

W.  J.  ADAM.  Joliet,  Ills. 


and  sent  you  at  fac¬ 
tory  price,  to  try  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  A  life¬ 
time  of  endurance 


EVERY  MILL  WARRANTED 

in  each  one.  We  have  made  good  mills  for  over  60  years,  and  want  you  to  know 
how  good  they  are  by  actual  test  and  trial.  With  our  mills  you  can  grind  corn, 
rye,  wheat,  buckwheat,  etc.,  for  table  use,  as  well  as  feed.  No  expense  and  delay 
for  repairs.  Send  for  Book  on  Mills.  Established  1851. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO.,  270  Duy  St.,  Indianapolis,  Imt, 
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The  Daily  $2  Premiums 

last  week  went  to  the  following  club- 


raisers  : 

Nov.  26.  S.  S.  Thornily,  Ohio .  11  t. 

Nov.  27.  G.  H.  Hale,  Oregon .  2  y. 

Nov.  28.  Ronson  German,  Michigan  .  3  y. 
Nov.  30.  F.  E.  Van  Eps,  New  York  ...  9  y. 

Dec.  1.  Ronson  German,  Michigan  .  2  y.;  4  t. 


There  was  some  little  improvement  in 
the  size  of  the  clubs,  but  they  were  still 
extremely  small.  There  are  yet  nearly 
six  weeks  for  the  sweepstake  premiums 
which  go  out  January  15  next.  We  never 
gave  premiums  that  promise  to  go  to 
such  small  clubs.  That  means,  that  with 
the  commissions  and  daily  premiums,  in 
addition  to  the  sweepstake  premiums, 
club-raisers  never  befoi'e  got  so  much 
money  for  so  little  work.  There  are  50 
of  the  cash  premiums — largest  SI 00 — 
going  out  January  15.  Any  person  who 
gets  up  a  club  now,  is  practically  sure 
of  a  premium  check.  Can't  you  get  a 
few  names  ? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
New  York. 

MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

MILK  FIGURES.— The  prices  offered  by 
condensery  people  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  for  December  are  as  follows:  Bor¬ 
den’s,  Elgin,  Ill.,  $1.35  per  100  pounds;  Delhi, 
N.  Y„  $1.50;  Johnson’s,  N.  Y.,  $1.55.  Mt. 
Upton,  Norwich  and  Oxford  are  the  same 
as  Delhi;  and  Millerton,  Wassaic  and 
Brewster  are  the  same  as  Johnson’s.  At 
Middletown  the  Anglo-Swiss  price  for  De¬ 
cember  is  $1.60.  Taking  average  milk,  $1.50 
per  100  pounds  is  equivalent  to  $1.29  per  40- 
quart  can;  and  $1.35  equals  $1.16  per  can. 
The  Philadelphia  Exchange  price  for  No¬ 
vember  was  four  cents  per  quart  including 
freight,  which  averages  not  far  from  one- 
half  cent  per  quart.  The  New  York  Ex¬ 
change  has  raised  the  price  for  December 
from  three  to  3XA  cents  for  receipts  within 
the  26-cent  freight  zone.  The  total  receipts 
at  New  York  for  October  were  776,500  cans 
of  milk,  and  28,700  of  cream.  This  shows  a 
slight  decrease  in  cream  and  an  increase  in 
milk  receipts  over  the  same  month  last 
year. 

MORE  FRAUDS. — A  reader  asks  our 
opinion  of  a  circular  which  he  has  received 
from  a  firm  of  so-called  commission  mer¬ 
chants  in  this  city.  We  have  had  no  per¬ 
sonal  dealings  with  these  people,  but  their 
circular  has  all  the  trademarks  of  the 
standard  dyed-in-the-wool  swindler.  They 
claim  to  be  produce  dealers  in  numerous 
places  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  is  not  said  whether  they  have 
carried  on  business  at  such  a  large  number 
of  points  at  any  one  time,  or  whether  they 
move  from  place  to  place  in  the  United 
States  as  the  signs  of  the  moon  and  the 
wrath  of  their  fellow  citizens  indicate  to 
be  wise,  carrying  on  operations  tempor¬ 
arily  in  Canada  when  the  arm  of  the  law 
in  this  country  attempts  to  embrace  them 
too  lovingly.  Their  letter  begins  thus:  ‘‘A 
Few  Solid  Facts  of  Interest  to  Every  Ship¬ 
per  of  Dressed  Poultry,  Game,  Butter  and 
Eggs.”  These  facts  (?)  are  that  they  are 
ready  and  willing  to  buy  products  for  cash 
at  prices  considerably  above  the  market. 
The  letter  is  dated  November  14,  and  they 
say:  “We  guarantee  to  pay  the  following 
prices  for  your  dressed  poultry,  game,  but¬ 
ter  and  eggs  up  to  December  1,  1900.”  It 
would  take  a  powerful  microscope  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  good  reason  why  these  people 
can  compete  with  scores  of  other  dealers, 
and  pay,  for  example,  three  cents  per 
pound  more  for  turkeys,  making  a  general 
offer  in  this  line  for  two  weeks  in  advance, 
at  a  time  when  the  poultry  market  is 
liable  to  fluctuate  greatly.  They  promise 
too  much,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they 
intend  either  to  beat  the  shipper  out  of  the 
whole  amount,  or’  kick  on  the  inferior 
quality  or  bad  condition  in  which  the  goods 
arrive,  thus  having  an  excuse  for  cutting 
down  the  price  to  a  low  figure.  At  any 
rate  everything  is  on  their  side,  and  all  the 
shipper  can  do  is  to  “grin  and  bear’”  what¬ 
ever  treatment  he  gets.  The  circular  is 
whitewashed  and  lathered  over  with  guar¬ 
antees  that  are  about  as  substantial  as 
soapsuds.  Six  times  they  assert  that  they 
“guarantee”  to  give  the  prices  named  and 
make  prompt  payment,  as  though  trying  to 
persuade  themselves  that  they  really  mean 
it.  The  store  in  which  they  operate  in  this 
city  is  occupied  by  two  other  concerns  in 
the  same  line  of  business,  one  being  a 
fraud  who  fails  periodically,  and  was  ex¬ 
posed  only  a  few  weeks  ago  in  this  paper, 
but  has  apparently  gone  through  bank¬ 
ruptcy  proceedings  and  come  out  in  full 
bloom  again  with  a  brand-new  sign.  The 
lesson  from  all  this  is  that  those  who  send 
produce  to  men  who  make  extravagant  or 


impossible  promises  as  to  prices,  will  be 
quite  likely  to  get  some  practical  lessons 
in  discount  or  total  subtraction  that  will 
make  them  open  their  eyes.  The  feeling 
against  these  dead  beats  is  very  bitter  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  The  writer  has 
found  neighborhoods  that  had  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  by  some  scalawag  that, 
should  he  put  in  an  appearance  there  again, 
he  would  be  immediately  invited  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  banquet  with  tar  and  feathers  for  the 
first  course.  A  German  in  eastern  Ohio 
who  had  suffered  through  nursery  sharks, 
told  me  that  he  would  shoot  the  first  tree 
agent  that  came  into  his  dooryard. 

_  w.  w.  H. 

VIRGINIA  STATE  HORTICULTURAL 
MEETING. 

One  of  the  best  meetings  of  the  Virginia 
State  Horticultural  Society  ever  held  has 
recently  closed.  It  was  held  November 
20  and  21  at  the  city  of  Roanoke,  which  is 
in  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  lying  between  the  felue  Ridge  and 
the  main  Alleghany  Mountains.  There 
were  many  large  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  famous  Winter  apples  of  that  region 
on  exhibition.  Among  them  was  the  New¬ 
town,  which  bears  the  local  synonym  of 
Albemarle  Pippin.  No  larger  or  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  that  variety  were,  perhaps,  ever 
shown.  They  were  grown  in  the  coves,  or 
rich,  moist  mountain  slopes,  which  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  suited  to  apple  culture.  York  Im¬ 
perial,  Winesap,  Arkansas,  Ben  Davis  and 
many  other  standard  varieties  were  shown 
in  their  highest  excellence.  Among  the 
more  newly  tested  kinds  was  Missouri, 
which  is  a  very  handsome  red  apple  of  me¬ 
dium  size  and  fair  quality  and  a  most  pre¬ 
cocious  and  heavy  bearer.  Judging  by 
these  specimens  It  seems  quite  sure  that 
this  variety  Is  safe  to  plant  as  a  filler  in 
standard  orchards  in  Virginia  and  adjacent 
regions.  This  is  most  fortunate,  for  such 
an  apple  is  greatly  needed  among  trees 
which  are  rather  tardy  in  coming  into  bear¬ 
ing.  The  attendance  was  good  throughout, 
and  several  distinguished  horticulturists 
were  present  as  invited  guests  and  lec¬ 
turers.  Quite  an  addition  was  made  to  the 
membership.  In  his  opening  address, 
President  Samuel  B.  Woods,  of  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  referred  very  happily  and  truthfully 
to  the  fact  that  Virginia  is  naturally  a 
fruit-growing  State,  as  has  been  proven 
ever  since  the  first  settlement  at  James¬ 
town,  almost  300  years  ago.  The  soils  and 
climates  of  the  different  section  are  suited 
to  almost  every  fruit  of  the  temperate 
zones.  There  is  no  region  where  choice 
Winter  apples  may  be  grown  more  cheaply 
or  in  greater  perfection  than  in  the  Pied¬ 
mont  and  mountain  sections.  Peaches, 
pears,  cherries,  grapes  and  berries  are  ex¬ 
cellent  in  quality  and  abundant  wherever 
reasonable  effort  is  made.  Even  the  fig  and 
pomegranate  are  found  in  the  most  shel¬ 
tered  places.  The  president  reminded  his 
hearers  that  while  honorable  and  distin¬ 
guished  ancestry  and  family  names  were 
common  in  Virginia,  and  not  to  be  despised, 
yet  what  is  most  needed  is  the  application 
of  intelligence  and  industry  to  the  work  be¬ 
fore  the  people  of  to-day.  Fruit  growing 
is  one  of  the  most  noble,  useful  and  profit¬ 
able  callings,  but  it  requires  willing  minds, 
skilled  hands  and  persistent  labor  to  attain 
success.  The  great  markets  of  the  world 
are  about  as  near  to  Virginia  as  to  any 
other  State.  Richmond  is  about  the  same 
distance  from  New  York  as  Buffalo  and 
Rochester,  and  the  transportation  facilities 
good  on  both  rail  and  water. 

Mr.  Van  Alstyne,  from  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  Y.,  made  a  very  practical  and 
pointed  talk  on  the  essential  points  in  fruit 
culture.  He  thought  the  most  important  of 
all  next  to  planting  the  right  kinds  in  the 
right  soil  and  location,  was  the  stirring  of 
the  soil.  He  did  not  believe  in  deep  cul¬ 
ture  so  much  as  in  frequently  stirring  the 
surface.  He  believed  that  spraying  for  In¬ 
sects  and  fungus  diseases  is  so  important 
that  no  progressive  fruit  grower  could  af¬ 
ford  not  to  do  it.  He  recited  an  instance 
of  eminent  success  by  one  of  his  neighbors 
in  killing  the  San  Jos§  scale  in  a  large 
orchard  of  large  apple  and  pear  trees 
where  it  had  become  well  established,  by 
using  25  per  cent  of  crude  petroleum  to  75 
per  cent  of  water  in  one  of  the  new  kero- 
water  sprayers.  He  did  not  believe  anyone 
need  make  a  failure  of  fruit-growing  who 
would  give  his  best  thoughts  and  efforts  to 
it.  Prof.  Wesley  Webb,  of  Dover,  Del., 
gave  an  address  on  peach  culture  on  the 
Chesapeake  Peninsula.  The  early  settlers 
in  southern  New  Jersey  demonstrated  that 
peaches  were  a  profitable  crop  more  than 
150  years  ago.  They  grew  them  In  a  crude 
way  for  home  use,  and  from  seeds  in  nearly 
every  case,  but  the  yellows  soon  began  to 
play  havoc  in  their  orchards  and  they 
crossed  the  Delaware  River  to  the  region 
where  Newcastle  County,  Delaware,  now 
is.  Here  the  field  was  fresh  and  the  trees 
were  practically  free  from  disease  and  bore 
well.  The  peach  crop  soon  became  one  of 
the  leading  sources  of  profit,  and  larger 
orchards  were  planted  than  ever  before  in 


the  history  of  the  world.  But  the  yellows 
was  brought  over  with  the  trees  and  it  be¬ 
gan  to  lay  waste  the  orchards.  The  plant¬ 
ing  was  moved  southward  step  by  step 
until  the  northern  half  of  Delaware  and  a 
part  of  Maryland  were  either  largely  plant¬ 
ed  to  peach  orchards  or  had  been  so  before 
the  yellows  destroyed  them.  By  1850  to 
1S60  this  region  ruled  the  peach  markets 
of  America.  But  the  yellows  has  so  de¬ 
vastated  the  region  that  very  little  is  now 
done  in  peach  growing  north  of  Dover. 
South  of  that  point  there  is  little  yellows, 
owing  to  more  vigorous  measures  in  burn¬ 
ing  the  diseased  trees,  but  there  are  some 
who  neglect  this  precaution  and  continue 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease.  The  dis¬ 
tance  apart  for  planting  is  20  feet  almost 
universally,  and  the  method  of  pruning 
principally  letting  the  trees  almost  alone, 
thus  making  long  straggling  branches  that 
bear  fruit  where  it  is  very  hard  to  gather. 
Far  too  little  cultivation  and  almost  no 
thinning  of  the  fruit  is  done.  There  is  a 
change  now  setting  in  to  closer  planting, 
16  feet  or  so,  vigorous  heading  back  with 
the  knife  annually,  thinning  the  fruit 
where  the  trees  are  overloaded  and  thor¬ 
ough  tillage.  Destruction  of  all  trees  af¬ 
fected  by  yellows  seems  imperative  and 
such  a  law  is  now  in  force. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Massey,  of  North  Carolina, 
read  a  paper  on  certain  theoretical  and 
practical  subjects  connected  with  fruit 
growing  in  Virginia.  He  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  top  of  a  tree  or  plant  had 
about  all  to  do  with  the  size  and  style  of 
the  root  growth,  and  that  it  completely 
changed  all  the  underground  parts  in  va¬ 
rietal  and  specific  character.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  idea  he  stated  positively  that 
if  a  pear  bud  or  scion  is  set  on  a  quince 
stock  all  the  wood  made  after  that  time 
on  the  roots  is  pear  wood,  and  not  only 
lengthwise  but  the  new  annual  layers  over 
the  old  roots  as  well.  He  further  stated 
that  all  the  sprouts  from  the  roots  would 
be  pear  sprouts,  except  such  as  came  from 
“dormant  quince  buds”  on  the  roots.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  similar  illustrations  were  ad¬ 
vanced  as  proof  of  his  theory.  He  stated 
that  common  whitewash  is  a  sure  remedy 
for  San  Jos6  scale  on  any  kind  of  tree  or 
plant.  He  also  claimed  that  the  variety 
of  apple  called  the  “Albemarle  Pippin”  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  is  distinct 
from  the  Yellow  Newtown,  although  he  o 
not  tell  when  and  where  the  former  origi¬ 
nated.  Moreover,  he  declared  that  alti¬ 
tude  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
success  or  failure  of  this  very  fastidious 
apple,  but  that  soil  and  treatment  were  the 
essential  factors.  In  subsequent  discus¬ 
sions  all  of  these  theories  were  flatly  de¬ 
nied  by  Prof.  S.  B.  Heiges,  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  PI.  E.  Van  Deman  and  others,  they 
claiming  that  the  facts  were  against  them 
in  every  instance.  At  the  evening  session 
Mr.  M.  B.  Waite  displayed  a  number  of 
lantern  slide  pictures  of  peach  growing  in 
Michigan.  Among  them  were  some  from 
the  famous  Morrell  orchards,  showing  that 
high  feeding,  thorough  tillage  and  severe 
thinning,  pay  richly.  The  old  officers  were 
mainly  reelected;  Samuel  B.  Woods,  of 
Charlottesville,  president;  Walter  Whately, 
of  Crozet,  secretary;  with  able  vice-presi¬ 
dents  for  the  various  districts.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Richmond  at  such 
time  next  Winter  as  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  may  think  most  suitable.  a.  b. 


Terrible 

Gough. 


Few  things  are  so 
depressing  and  weaken¬ 
ing  as  a  constant  cough. 

Few  things  are  as  dis¬ 
couraging  as  a  cough  that  will  not  yield 
to  treatment.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery  cures  coughs  when  all 
other  medicines  fail,  because  it  is  more 
than  a  cough  medicine.  The  cough  is 
but  a  symptom.  w Discovery”  makes 
new  and  pure  blood,  heals  the  lacerated 
tissues,  and  gives  the  body  the  needed 
strength  to  throw  off  disease.  It  cures 
the  cough  by  curing  the  cause  of  the 
cough.  There  is  no  alcohol,  neither 
opium,  cocaine,  nor  other  narcotic  in 
the  ”  Discovery.” 


"  I  had  a  terrible  cough  something  over  a  year 
ago  and  could  find  nothing  to  stop  it,  or  even  to 
do  me  a  particle  of  good,”  writes  Mr.  J.  M.  Farr, 
of  Cameron,  Screven  Co.,  Ga.  "I  chanced  to 
see  an  advertisement  of  yours,  and  forthwith 
bought  a  bottle  of  your  invaluable ‘Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery.’  Before  I  had  taken  half  a  bot¬ 
tle  I  was  entirely  well.” 


Dr.  Pierce’s  Medical  Adviser,  in  paper 
covers,  free  on  receipt  of  21  one-cent 
•tamps  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  only.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


No 
crop 
can  be 
grown 
without 
Potash. 
Supply 
enough  Pot¬ 
ash  and  your 
profits  will  be 
large;  without 
Potash  your 
crop  will  be 
“scrubby.” 


Our  books,  telling  about  composition  of  fertilizers 
best  adapted  lor  all  crops,  are  free  to  all  farmers. 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

03  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


POWER  economy 

consists  first  of  ail  in  having  an  engine  of  sufficient 
size  to  develop  power  cheaply,  and 
large  reserve  force  so  as  to  run  any 
machine  eaa'ly  and  without  drag. 

Leffel  Engines 


excel  in  these  things  as  well 
others.  Quick,  easy  steamers,  re¬ 
quire  the  minimum  of  fuel  and  are 
easy  to  operate.  Ideal  for  farm 
creameries,  small  factories, 

Unequaled  for  sawing  wood, 

ting  feed,  shelling  and  grinding  grain,  running  cream  separa¬ 
tors,  churns,  pumps,  etc.  This  one  is  horizontal — we  make  up¬ 
rights  also.  Stationary  and  portable,  3  h.n.  up.  Send  t tamp  for 

hook.  James  Leffel  &  Co,.  Box  101  Springfield,  Ohio. 


CHARTER 


Gasoline  Engine 


USED 


Any  Flace 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 


Stationeries,  Portables ,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters 
State  your  Power  Needs. 


Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  FEED? 

1 1  will  go  farther  it  you  grin.,  it. 
You  can  do  it  much  bitter  ../ith  the 

Feed  Grinder 

than  with  any  other  mill  ._u2de. 
Shortest  sweep.  Quickest  worho  It 
never  chokes.  Grinds  whole  ear  ;orn 
damp  or  frozen.  Grinds  all 
of  grain  We  make  steam 
mills,  too.  Circulars  free. 


DON’T  PERMIT  YOUR  HORSE 


to  become  an  elephant  on  your  hands. 

Speed  cracks,  scratches,  sores  and  skin 
disease  that  torture  and  disable  horses, 
absolutely  cured  by  VETERINARY 
PIXINE.  Money  back  if  it  fails. 


PRICE  1  h0*: 

j  8-oz.  box, 


25c. 

50c. 


Includes  expensive  1901  Almanac  and  Manual  of 
Information.  Handsomely  illustrated. 
Invaluable  for  a  lifetime.  Not  a 
patent  medicine  book. 

Sold  at  all  Druggists  and  Dealers,  or  mailed  postpaid 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


goods  at  Sheriffs’ 

FREE  ILLUSTRaied  cat  alogue  No.. 
Hardware,  Pipe,  Roofing,  Plumbing  Mat 
ry  Goods.  Clothing,  etc.,  ei 

SUR  PRICES  ape  ORE- HALF  of  OTH 
Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


VALUE  OF  SILAGE  AND  HAY. 

Those  who  raise  silage  here  in  Ohio 
claim  that  it  costs  them  close  to  $3  per 
ton  on  an  average,  and  that  it  will  not 
weigh  more  than  45  pounds  per  cubic 
foot  after  settling  in  the  silo.  We  have 
never  known  a  filled  silo  to  be  sold, 
but  often  hear  siloists  say  that  one  ton 
of  hay  is  equivalent  to  three  tons  of 
silage.  This  doubtless  may  hold  good 
when  compared  with  Timothy  hay,  but 
not  when  contrasted  with  good  Red- 
clover  hay.  To  give  your  readers  an 
idea  of  the  representative  values  of  si¬ 
lage,  Timothy  and  clover  hay  along 
with  green  clover  we  append  a  table 
taken  from  the  analysis  of  American 
feed  stuffs,  which  are  as  follows: 

Carbo- 

Protein.  hydrates.  Fat. 


Per 

Per 

Per 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

Silage  . 

.  1.7 

11.1 

.8 

Timothy  hay  . . . . 

. 5.9 

45.0 

2.5 

Clover  hay  . 

. 11.5 

33.0 

3.3 

Green  clover  . 

.  4.1 

13.5 

1.1 

A  comparison  of  protein  values  shows 
that  a  ton  of  Timothy  hay  contains  over 
three  times  more  protein  than  silage, 
clover  hay  over  6 y2  times,  and  green 
clover  in  bloom  2 y2  times  more.  Silage 
men  say  that  an  acre  of  soil  that  will 
grow  IV2  ton  of  rich  clover  hay  will 
produce  12  tons  of  silage;  worth  $3  per 
ton,  this  makes  $36.  If  the  clover  hay 
is  worth  within  one-tenth  as  much  in 
protein  value  as  the  silage,  which  it  is, 
then  upon  that  basis  the  clover  would 
be  worth  $32;  but  it  is  not  worth  that 
much,  and  only  worth  one-third  that 
commercially,  or  about  $10.  The  IV2 
ton  of  clover  would  last  one  cow  near 
150  days  if  fed  20  pounds  per  day,  and 
give  her  a  ration  of  2%  pounds  of  pro¬ 
tein  per  day;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
12  tons  of  silage  would  feed  the  same 
cow  480  days  fed  a  50-pound  ration,  but 
womd  be  too  weak  in  protein,  only  sup¬ 
plying  her  with  less  than  one  pound, 
while  there  would  be  a  very  great  ex¬ 
cess  of  nitrogen  free  extract,  and  crude 
fat,  making  a  very  wide  ration  of  1:8; 
the  clover  would  be  less  than  1:4. 

Silage  as  a  finer  has  unbounded  pres¬ 
tige,  and  to  an  extent  that  prestige  is 
a  fictitious  one,  for  without  a  balance 
of  protein  it  is  of  small  value  in  the 
dairy,  and  will  fail  to  make  the  de¬ 
velopments  in  fatting  stock  that  matured 
corn  will  bring  about.  Attention  is  be¬ 
ing  drawn  to  the  fact  that  farmers  must 
grow  more  protein  on  their  farms  and 
do  it  cheaply,  too,  for  the  commercial 
article  is  becoming  so  costly  as  to  de¬ 
mand  this  attention;  hence  we  would 
say  that  silage  has  been  unduly  over¬ 
estimated  and  clover  underrated  as  a 
farm  feed.  For  this  reason  the  cow  that 
feeds  alone  on  silage  starves  for  the 
need  of  near  iy2  pound  of  protein, 
which  for  the  480  days  that  12  tons 
would  last  her  would  amount  to  over 
700  pounds.  Now  we  would  think  that 
for  two  good  reasons  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  feed  30  pounds  silage  twice  each 
day,  and  say  10  pounds  of  clover  hay 
on  top  of  it,  and  balance  up  with  a 
cheaper  grain  ration.  By  doing  this  the 
clover  acts  as  a  neutral  factor.  It 
gathers  nitrogen  from  the  air,  produces 
a  cheap  protein,  and  in  the  end  pre¬ 
pares  an  enriched  acre  for  the  growing 
of  good  crops  of  silage.  In  the  face 
of  these  facts  it  looks  as  though  $3 
was  too  high  for  a  ton  of  silage  with 
a  commercial  value  on  clover  hay  of 
only  $10,  in  which  we  would  turn  the 
tables  and  put  the  price  on  silage  to 
$2.50  and  clover  to  $15  since  they 
rivaled  so  closely  on  the  acre  produc¬ 
tion  of  protein.  Some  dairymen  are 
practicing  this  latter  idea,  and  claim 
not  only  better  results,  but  find  the 
cost  of  production  in  butter  product 


lessened  very  materially,  and  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil  maintained  by  less  ex¬ 
pensive  outlay  for  fertilizers. 

It  is  doubtless  a  fact  that  there  is  no 
cheaper  feed  grown  than  silage  when 
used  as  the  basis  of  a  daily  ration,  but 
would  say  that  great  caution  should  be 
exercised  as  to  how  much  of  it  should 
be  consumed  in  that  ration.  We  would 
certainly  suggest  that  less  of  it  be  fed 
than  is  usual,  and  grow  at  least  some 
legume  that  will  furnish  the  protein  at 
a  much  less  cost  than  the  commercial 
article  in  bran,  gluten  meal,  oil  or  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meals.  Then,  probably,  silage 
may  be  bought  for  $3  at  a  fair  profit  for 
feed,  but  not  till  then.  geo.  e.  scott. 

Ohio. 


Ailing  Animals. 

ANSWERS  BT  DB.  F.  L.  KILBOBNE. 


Rheumatism  in  a  Horse. 

Give  remedy  for  rheumatism  in  a  horse— a 
case  of  six  weeks’  standing.  I  think  it  is 
rheumatism,  for  the  animal  acts  and  seems 
to  feel  just  as  1  do  when  I  have  it.  She 
took  cold  and  is  lame  and  sore  all  over,  and 
evidently  in  pain.  E-  G-  H> 

Beldens,  Vt. 

Give  one-half  ounce  each  of  potas¬ 
sium  bicarbonate  and  nitrate  twice  daily 
in  the  drinking  water,  or  by  drenching. 
If  brought  on  by  a  cold  or  exposure, 
give  30  drops  tincture  of  aconite  three 
times  daily.  If  there  is  stiffness  or 
soreness  of  one  or  more  limbs,  apply 
hot  fomentations,  and  follow  with  flan¬ 
nel  bandages.  See  that  the  horse  has 
dry,  warm,  comfortable  quarters,  and  is 
well  blanketed. 

Horse  Out  of  Condition. 

We  have  a  mare  seven  years  old  that  has 
been  out  of  condition  for  a  year,  and  at 
present  appears  as  follows:  Very  sluggish, 
hair  standing  on  end,  no  disposition  to 
travel  faster  than  a  walk.  Drawing  the 
hand  over  the  rough  coat  of  hair  leaves  a 
streak  of  dust.  Give  best  method  to  put 
in  condition.  T-  H- 

Payette,  Idaho. 

Try  one  of  the  following  powders  in 
feed  night  and  morning:  Powdered  dry 
sulphate  of  iron  and  nux  vomica,  of 
each  four  ounces;  arsenic  90  grains;  ni¬ 
trate  of  potash,  eight  ounces;  mix  and 
divide  into  32  powders.  If  there  is  con¬ 
stipation  give  one  dram  aloes  or  one 
pint  linseed  oil  once  daily  until  bowels 
move  freely.  Repeat  if  necessary.  The 
mare  ought  to  receive  a  thorough  daily 
grooming  with  comb  and  a  good  stiff 
brush,  if  she  can  be  properly  taken  care 
of  she  might  be  clipped  to  advantage 
You  can  then  clean  her  very  much  bet¬ 
ter,  but  she  would  require  blanketing, 
and  greater  care  in  using,  to  blanket 
warmly  whenever  at  rest. 

Bloody  Milk  from  a  Cow. 

I  have  a  young  cow  that  has  been  giving 
bloody  milk  from  one  quarter  of  her  udder. 
She  was  fresh  in  March,  and  commenced  to 
give  bad  milk  in  August.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  anything  wrong  with  her  udder. 
Sometimes  she  will  not  give  bad  milk  for 
a  week  or  two,  and  all  at  once  the  milk  will 
be  bloody  for  a  few  milkings  again.  I  have 
given  our  local  veterinary  a  fair  trial  with 
her,  but  he  has  failed  to  cure  her.  The  cow 
has  good  pasture  and  gets  five  pounds  of 
ground  corn  and  oats,  half  and  half,  twice 
a  day.  B-  B- 

Waterloo,  Ind. 

From  the  history  of  the  case,  I  sus¬ 
pect  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  cow  in¬ 
juring  the  udder  occasionally,  either  by 
lying  on  an  uneven  surface,  or  stepping 
over  a  high  step  in  the  door-way,  or 
over  a  high  bar.  Running  while  udder 
was  full  of  milk  might  cause  it.  En¬ 
deavor  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any 
way  in  which  the  udder  can  be  injured, 
and  if  discovered,  remove  the  cause. 
Bathe  the  udder  after  each  milking  with 
hot  water,  and  follow  with  soap  lini¬ 


ment  or  spirits  of  camphor,  rubbing  well 
in  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  for  several 
minutes. 

Driving  Out  Woodchucks. — I  knew  a 
man  who  had  a  small  turtle  which  he 
had  trained  and  used  effectively  for  this 
purpose.  A  hole  was  drilled  in  the  edge 
of  the  turtle’s  shell  near  the  tail.  To 
this  a  stiff  wire  four  inches  long  was 
fastened,  and  on  the  end  was  a  wad  of 
cotton.  After  the  cotton  was  saturated 
with  kerosene  and  lighted,  the  turtle 
was  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  wood¬ 
chuck  hole.  The  fire  was  too  far  re¬ 
moved  to  burn  him,  yet  he  was  badly 
frightened  and  anxious  to  get  away  as 
quickly  as  possible.  This  was  simply  a 
reversal  of  the  old  method  of  making  a 
donkey  go  by  holding  an  apple  on  a 
stick  in  front  of  his  nose.  The  chuck, 
taking  things  easy  in  his  underground 
kitchen,  would  all  at  once  see  an  ap¬ 
parition  more  frightful  than  a  mince-pie 
dream — a  horrible  goblin  with  shell  and 
trail  of  fire.  While  the  woodchuck  is  a 
tough  old  case  and  usually  willing  to 
fight  when  cornered  up,  a  sight  like  this 
is  too  much  for  him.  He  gets  out  with¬ 
out  any  farewell  ceremonies,  and  the 
“man  behind  the  gun,”  who  is  waiting, 
takes  care  of  him.  The  turtle  comes 
right  through  and  is  ready  for  business 
again.  Where  the  chuck  had  a  large 
burrow  or  side  passages  where  he  could 
crouch,  he  might  not  be  driven  out,  but 
the  man  named  above  was  successful 
enough  to  prove  that  the  plan  is  prac¬ 
tical,  provided  the  right  kind  of  a  turtle 
can  be  had.  Some  are  balky,  don’t  care 
anything  about  the  fire,  and,  after  go¬ 
ing  in  the  hole  a  short  distance,  turn 
around  and  come  out.  H. 


It  Cured  La  Grippe. 

.Mr.  CHARLES  BURNETT,  Jefferson,  Pa.,  May  18. 
1899.  writes: 

About  a  year  ago  1  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  La 
Grippe.  My  physician  advised  me  to  try  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s 
Expectorant,  which  I  did  with  the  result  that  when 
I  had  used  two  bottles  I  was  completely  cured.  I 
have  frequently  recommended  this  remedy  to  my 
neighbors,  who  have  likewise  used  it  with  most  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  1  consider  it  a  most  excellent 
remedy  for  Lung  and  Throat  troubles.— Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Con 


The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  |  .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  8end  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWBENCE-WIX.LIAM8  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


WORTH 


A  BOTTLE 

To  This 


b  may  be  worth  a  like  sum  or  even  more  to  you. 

Fingal,  Barnes  Co.,  N.  D.,  March  19,  1898. 

>ear  Sirs : — I  have  used  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  and  ] 
ik  it  a  good  Liniment.  I  have  cured  a  Spavin  on  my  brat 
•e,  and  I  would  not  take  $125  for  her,  w  hich  I  offered  for  $75 
>re.  I  will  be  pleased  to  have  your  book  and  receipts  for 
inclosed  stamp,  aa  t  read  on  the  cartoon. 

Truly  yours,  FRANK  SMITH, 

t  is  an  absolutely  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins,  • 
luts.Curbs,  Ringbones, etc.  Removes  the  bunch  ana  • 
,ves  no  sear.  Price,  #1 ;  six  for  $5.  As  a  liniment 

■  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  • 

■  KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CUKE,  also  “A  Treatise  ou  the  • 

rso,”  the  book  free,  or  address _ _  • 

R.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  EN0SBUR0  FALLS,  VT. 


nCiTU  Tfl  I  IPC  on  HENS  and  CHICKENS 
UtAltl  IU  LluE  64-page  book  ran. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  B.  I. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


CCD  D ETC— First-class  stock.  W.  J.  WOOD 
■  CVlVlblw  Box  241.  New  London.  Ohio. 


nnnn  FERRETS.  First-class  stock.  Some 
bUUU  Trained.  New  price-list  free. 

N.  A.  KNAPP.  Rochester,  Lorain  Co.,  O. 


J.  C  CLUB  young  BULLS,  CALVES 
and  HEIFERS.  Also.  DUROC-JERSEY  Pigs 


at  low  prices.  E.  L.  CLARKSON.  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rckal  New-Yorker, 


rnn  oil  E -thoroughbred  holstein 
run  OALE  BULL  CALVES.  Well  marked 
and  of  best  breeding.  Will  be  sold  at  tarmers’  price. 
Write  at  once.  W.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


— Three  first-class  registered  Guern- 
ror  Oalc  sey  Cows  and  three  Guernsey  Bulls, 
lescendants  of  old  Squire  Kent.  ELMER  SHARP, 
Barnard's  Crossing,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


a  H  o  1  s  t  e  i  n  -  Friesian 
Bull  Calf? 

a  Chester  White  Pig 
either  sex,  pair  or  trio 
If  you  do.  and  want  the  best  breeding  at  a  fair  price, 
write  to-day  to.CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene  N. 

Y.— Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-China,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs.  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Hens' 
Eggs,  00c.  per  dozen:  1U  kinds;  standard  bred. 


Ayrshires,  Oxford  Sheep  and  Cheshires. 

One  Bull  Calf,  four  weeks;  two  Heifer  Calves,  two 
weeks;  Heifer,  two  years,  in  calf.  Boars  fit  for 
service  sows;  Pigs  in  pairs  not  akin.  Oxford  Ewes 
and  Lambs. 

HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Some  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOB  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


150  Dellhurst  Holsteins 

for  sale,  Including  young  Cows,  Heifers  and  a 
great  lot  of  BULL  CALVES— several  now  ready 
for  service — sons  of  “DeKol’s  Butter  Boy”,  and 
the  famous  “  Royal  Paul  ”  out  of  advanced  Re¬ 
gistry  cows.  Catalogue. 

DELLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


FALL  GREEK  STOCK  FARM. 

For  Sale.  20  Head  of  Fine  Spanish  Jacks 
and  Jennets.  2  to  6  years  old.  14^  to  16  hands  high. 
Terms  right;  prices  to  suit  the  times.  J.  BAKER,  Mgr., 
8  miles  N.  E.  of  Indianapolis.  Lawrence,  Ind 


Reg.  P.  Chinas.  Berkshires 

and  C.  Whites,  Choice  Pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  mated  not  akin. 
Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars 
Poultry.  Write  for  hard  times 
prices  and  free  circular. 
HAMILTON  &  CO..  Rosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


"p'or  Sale— White  Holland  Turkeys;  W.  P.  Rocks: 

W.  Guineas,  in  their  highest  grade  of  purity,  at 
farmers'  prices.  JASON  ELLARS,  Bookwalter.  Ohio 


BRONZE  TURKEYS,  heavy  weights. 

Also  a  few  choice  registered  Shrop¬ 
shire  breeding  ewes,  bred  to  prize¬ 
winning  imported  ram  from  England. 
Prices  are  right.  Fine  stock  a  special¬ 
ty.  Sidney  Sprague,  Falconer,  N  Y. 


Tori? FRFT  Q— Choice  W.  Wyandotte*,  P.  Rocks, 
UuvUlIiEjLO  Brahmas,  Cochins.  Leghorns,  from 
prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  and  water 
fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  Catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T.Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


SH0EBoaok  o5  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1  901 .  160  pages,  over 

100  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  etc.  How  to  raise  chickens  success¬ 
fully,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Diagrams 
with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  All 
about  Incubator*,  Brooder*  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER.  109.  Krwpvrt,  III. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Hall  the  Cost— with  the  w 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minnte.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal* 
drone,  etc.  S3"  Send  for  circulars* 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  IlL 


fm^ved  COW  TIE 

Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Fre* 


DR.  LEAVITT'S'  MAKES  QUIET  CATTLE 

Double  Power 


LEAVITT  MFC.  CO. 


V-BLADE 
cuts  all 
round  horn. 
TUSCOLA,  ILL 


LATEST 


IMPROVED 


(Newton’s  Patent.) 

Every 

Dehorner 

Guaranteed 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  them  or  write 

n  i>i»iknrv  urc  rut 


itun  A  rrm>  ft  T 


Banner  Root 
Cutters. 

Unequalled  for  cutting  all  kinds  of 
roots  and  vegetables  for  feediuglive 
stock.  Take  out  all  dirt.  Cut  fine.  5 
sixes,  hand  and  power.  Catalog  free. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

Ypsllantl,  BIh’h. 
Largest  Root  Cutter  Makers 
in  the  world. 
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The  Chicken  Yard. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  BONE. 

What  is  green  bone? 

Fresh  bones  such  as  the  butcher  has 
left  after  cutting  the  meat. 

Is  it  clear  bone? 

No,  the  bones  have  some  fat,  lean 
meat  and  gristle  left  on  them. 

What  is  cut  bone? 

These  fresh  bones  cut  or  sliced  by 
a  special  machine. 

Does  it  grind  them? 

No,  it  slices  or  gouges  little  shavings 
or  chunks  off  one  end  of  the  bone  as 
it  is  held  in  a  vice. 

Is  this  hard  work? 

Yes,  it  takes  muscle  to  run  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

Does  it  pay? 

Yes,  we  think  so,  for  the  shavings  of 
cut  bone  are  very  useful  for  feeding 
poultry. 

Why  useful? 

Because  they  supply  the  minerals  in 
large  degree,  and  also  the  muscle-mak¬ 
ing  food. 

Can  it  be  made  to  cheapen  the  grain 
bill? 

Yes.  We  know  a  man  who  once 
thought  he  mudt  feed  wheat  regardless 
of  cost.  He  found  that  by  feeding  cut 
bone,  corn  and  bran  he  got  just  as 
good  results,  and  saved  25  per  cent  on 
feeding. 

What  costs  the  most  in  a  hen’s  ration? 

The  protein  or  muscle-making  food. 
It  costs  several  times  as  much  as  the 
fats  and  fat  formers.  The  latter  are 
most  easily  raised  on  the  farm.  The 
muscle-makers  can  usually  be  bought 
in  bones  for  half  what  they  would  cost 
in  wheat. 

How  would  you  feed  cut  bone? 

We  would  scatter  it  over  the  ground 
and  let  the  hens  pick  it  up.  We  like 
this  better  than  to  try  to  mix  it  with 
other  foods  or  to  keep  it  in  a  dish  be¬ 
fore  them. 

Any  bad  effects  from  its  use? 

Too  much  of  it  will  prove  a  laxative. 
It  must  be  fed  with  judgment.  So  too 
must  corn  or  even  water! 

Is  it  good  for  other  stock? 

Yes,  hogs  do  well  on  it.  When  .me 
weather  is  cold  the  entire  carcass  of  a 
dead  horse  or  cow  can  be  run  through 
the  bone  cutter,  and  gives  useful  feed. 


A  SPICY  HEN  TALK. 

My  largest  henhouse  is  in  the  form  of 
an  L,  and  10  feet  wide,  giving  640  square 
feet  of  ground  room,  with  ventilation  in 
all  weathers.  I  calculate  to  have  150 
hens  and  pullets  in  the  house  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Up  to  the  last  two  or  three  years 
I  kept  B.  S.  C.  Leghorns,  with  a  free 
run,  about  one-half  old  hens  and  one- 
half  pullets.  From  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember  to  January  1  the  egg  crop  is 
usually  quite  light,  but  not  always;  the 
best  record  I  ever  had  was  in  February, 
when  I  got  96  eggs  from  about  127  act¬ 
ual  layers,  nearly  seven-ninths  of  the 
flock.  So  you  see  December  and  Febru¬ 
ary,  although  Winter,  are  very  different 
months;  then  the  seasons  are  so  differ¬ 
ent.  We  had  a  very  roupy  Fall  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  then  it  was  dead 
hens,  and  for  two  or  three  months  from 
November  1,  but  very  few  eggs.  Leg¬ 
horns  start  laying  five  to  seven  months 
from  hatching,  Plymouth  Rocks  about 
a  month  more,  Brahmas  longer  still.  A 
few  old  hens  commence  to  moult  in 
July,  and  some  that  had  chicks  in  the 
Spring,  lay  until  January  before  they 
begin  to  moult.  A  Leghorn’s  moulting 
period  is  from  six  to  10  weeks. 

I  usually  house  the  pullets  soon  after 
they  are  weaned  when  raised  by  hens, 
and  the  others  when  they  outgrow  the 
brooder.  I  reea  the  chicks  liberally  from 
the  start  with  what  I  judge  to  be  a  well- 
balanced  ration,  giving  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  to  the  nitrogenous  rather  than 
the  carbonaceous  foods.  I  think  that  at 
this  time  of  the  year  a  little  Douglas 


Mixture  is  a  good  thing.  I  tried  condi¬ 
tion  powders  once,  with  disastrous  ef¬ 
fects.  My  hens  were  too  fat.  If  we  feed 
liberally  of  milk,  meat  and  muscle  we 
shall  get  all  the  fat  we  want — unavoid¬ 
ably.  I  don’t  take  any  stock  in  At¬ 
water’s  theory  of  fat  as  a  source  of  en¬ 
ergy.  If  that  theory  were  true,  then 
corn  would  be  a  better  feed  for  a  driv¬ 
ing  horse  than  oats.  But  we  all  know 
that  corn  makes  a  fat,  lazy  horse.  A  few 
doses  of  ginger  develop  a  great  deal 
of  energy  in  some  horses;  while  two 
quarts  of  blubber  a  day  doesn’t  develop 
a  vast  amount  of  energy  in  the  Eskimo. 

Hanover,  Mass.  a.  h.  m. 


THE  BUSINESS  HEN  IN  FLORIDA. 

Do  hens  moult  In  the  extreme  South 
where  the  trees  retain  their  foliage  nearly 
the  year  around? 

Down  here  in  Florida,  below  the 
twenty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  which 
is  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  United 
States,  hens  shed  their  feathers  annual¬ 
ly,  and  I  should  think  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  at  the  North.  The  sea¬ 
son  of  moulting  here,  as  far  as  my  ob¬ 
servation  goes,  is  in  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober.  I  believe,  however,  that  fowls 
raised  here  for  several  generations  are 
less  heavily  feathered  than  they  would 
be  in  the  North.  Our  own  birds  are 
purebred  White  P.  Rocks  exclusively, 
and  as  we  import  fresh  blood  every  year, 
generally  a  cockerel  from  the  North, 
this  fact  is  not  so  apt  to  show  in  them 
as  it  would  be  in  others,  or  natives 
raised  here  exclusively.  We  have  kept 
at  times  the  native  mongrel  fowl  and 
find  they  moult  annually  and  at  the  same 
season  of  the  year.  In  the  moulting  sea¬ 
son  the  egg  supply  diminishes  here  as 
elsewhere.  This  year  we  had  our  grove 
planted  with  cow  peas,  and  they  have 
furnished  the  fowls  with  an  abundance 
of  food.  The  leaves,  buds,  etc.,  were 
first  eaten,  and  since  the  peas  have  ri¬ 
pened  they  have  had  no  other  grain 
given  them.  That  has  now  been  about 
two  months.  They  have  flourished  and 
apparently  needed  or  wanted  nothing 
else.  The  moulting  season  this  year 
has  been  shorter,  the  hens  have  come 
out  of  it  in  better  shape  and  we  have 
had  more  eggs  during  that  time  than 
I  ever  remember  before,  when  they  were 
fed  on  grain,  etc.  The  peas  were  plant¬ 
ed  only  for  the  purpose  of  shading  and 
improving  the  land,  but  they  yielded  so 
abundantly  that  we  thought  of  sowing 
the  seed,  hut  as  at  Hope  Farm,  other 
matters  prevented.  Meanwhile  the  hens 
were  gathering  the  crop,  saving  us  that 
expense  and  also  the  price  of  grain  that 
would  have  been  necessary  to  buy  for 
them.  The  peas  will  be  left  on  the 
ground,  and  the  hens  allowed  to  work 
over  them  all  Winter  and  then  what  is 
left  of  the  vines  in  the  Spring  will  be 
plowed  under  for  humus. 

ALLEN  IRWIN. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  hens  have  not  taken 
readily  to  cow  peas.  We  tried  them  with 
the  Early  Black  variety.  They  might 
take  better  to  Whippoorwill  or  Black 
Eye. 


INCUBATOR  CHICKS;  THEIR  CARE. 

We  use  a  hot- water  300-egg  incubator. 
This  is  the  third  season  we  have  used 
it;  we  get  from  225  to  286  chicks  at  a 
hatch.  My  advice  to  beginners  would 
be  for  one  person  to  make  a  specialty 
of  attending  to  it.  We  run  on  102  de¬ 
grees  temperature  first  week,  103  degrees 
second  week,  and  104  and  105  degrees 
third  week.  The  operator  should  take 
great  pains  with  the  lamp,  and  note 
carefully  about  how  much  blaze  it  re¬ 
quires  to  produce  the  desired  tempera¬ 
ture.  Use  plenty  of  moisture;  while 
eggs  are  pipping  do  not  be  afraid  of 
using  too  much.  It  prevents  stifling 
from  the  shell  getting  dry  and  sticking 
to  the  chick.  The  chicks  are  as  healthy 
and  strong  as  those  hatched  under  hens. 
We  do  not  use  brooders;  we  have  a  room 
with  sand  floor  heated  by  stove.  We 
put  them  in  common  slat  baskets  of 


nights  and  cover  them  well  with  cloths 
for  first  week.  They  should  be  kept 
warm,  not  be  allowed  to  chill  at  all. 
This  can  be  determined  by  their  being 
noisy  or  quiet.  If  they  are  noisy  rest 
assured  that  they  are  hungry  or  cold. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  feed  after  48  hours 
old.  Keep  dry.  After  a  week  or  so 
old  we  keep  them  in  shallow  boxes 
nights.  We  cut  woolen  cloths  in  strips 
and  tack  on  lids  to  cover  boxes;  let 
them  hang  down  in  box  just  far  enough 
for  chicks  to  tuck  their  heads  up  among 
the  strips;  put  about  25  in  each  box, 
and,  of  course,  as  chicks  get  larger  de¬ 
crease  in  number.  After  they  are  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  old  be  careful  in  putting  them 
away  nights  or  they  will  pile  in  boxes 
so  fast  that  they  will  smother  some 
down.  p-  s- 

Sumner,  Ill. 


SCRAPS. 

Yesterday  Thanksgiving  went  by  here 
In  the  shape  of  a  drove  of  turkeys  number¬ 
ing  near  850.  In  a  day  they  were  not  able 
to  make  as  much  as  five  miles.  The 
weather  was  very  wet. 

Ohio.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

We  are  getting  orders  from  all  over  the 
country  for  our  bacon  pigs.  A  good  sale 
of  Short-horn  cattle  was  made  here  this 
week— 70  animals  fetching  $15,000,  the  fe¬ 
males  averaging  $245.  They  were  all  two 
years  old  and  under.  One  11-months  calf 
sold  for  $500;  the  highest  price  was  $1,000. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  about  it  was 
that  while  the  terms  offered  were  cash  or 
notes  at  three,  six  and  nine  months  with 
interest,  they  were  all  paid  for  in  cash, 
except  $750  in  notes.  c.  hills. 

Delaware,  O. 

Saltpeter  for  Turnip  Taste. — I  notice 
what  is  said  in  a  recent  issue  about  Cana¬ 
dian  farmers  using  saltpeter  for  turnip 
taste  in  milk,  and  would  say  that  my 
father  always  fed  a  bushel  of  turnips  a 
day  to  each  cow,  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
the  tops  until  they  were  gone.  When  we 
went  to  milk  we  put  a  piece  of  saltpeter 
the  size  of  a  marrowfat  pea  in  the  pail. 
The  butter  had  no  taste  whatever  of  the 
turnip,  and  it  nearly  all  went  to  private 
customers.  We  fed  about  500  to  600  bushels 
each  Winter  of  ruta-baga  or  Swede  variety. 

Clarendon,  N.  Y.  A-  v> 

This  season  I  raised  more  ferrets  than 
usual,  and  the  market  at  home  was  not 
quite  as  good  on  account  of  the  new  game 
laws  in  this  State.  It  is  natural  for  ferrets  to 
hunt,  and  they  will  hardly  ever  give  any 
trouble  if  they  are  tame  and  will  come  to 
the  call  or  whistle.  I  never  have  used 
them  for  hunting,  only  for  rabbits  and 
rats.  Some  say  that  they  will  drive  out 
other  game  as  well.  In  hunting  rabbits 
one  is  all  that  is  necessary,  but  for  hunt¬ 
ing  rats  In  barns,  mills, warehouses,  etc., 
more  should  be  used.  w.  j.  w. 

Ohio. 

Cooking  for  Hogs.— I  have  used  a  cooker 
less  than  a  year.  Within  that  time  I  have 
used  cooked  food  for  two  lots  of  hogs, 
about  20  each.  I  had  fed  these  hogs  on 
corn  from  the  time  they  were  large  enough 
to  eat  it.  At  about  100  pounds  weight  they 
lost  their  appetite,  and  refused  to  gain.  I 
ground  together  equal  parts  corn,  oats  and 
wheat,  cooked  well,  and  fed  same  twice  a 
day  in  form  of  slop.  In  a  few  days  the 
hogs  regained  their  appetite  for  corn, 
which  I  fed  freely,  along  with  slop.  I 
never  had  hogs  grow  and  do  better. 

Pana,  Ill.  a.  s.  p. 

Kill  the  Crows.— I  was  much  interested 
in  the  article  on  crows  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
few  weeks  ago.  I  never  expect  to  be  as 
wise  as  the  writer,  but  I  think  perhaps  if 
he  had  one  year  a  piece  of  potatoes  ruined 
by  crows,  another  year  saw  them  eating 
his  young  chickens  (not  so  very  young, 
either),  every  year  had  them  pull  his  corn, 
not  only  the  first  planting  but  the  second 
and  third,  then  had  them  harvest  all  they 
could  in  the  Fall  of  what  remained,  then 
for  weeks  and  months  was  wakened  about 
every  morning  by  their  musical  notes,  he 
would  not  consider  it  a  very  great  pity  if 
some  of  them  should  die  by  accident.  b. 

Some  Animal  Remedies.— By  what  I  read 
several  months  ago  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  see 
that  some  inquirers  want  a  cure  for  corns 
in  horses,  and  you  gave  them  a  rather  com¬ 
plicated  recipe.  Here  is  one  which  does  its 
work  in  48  hours,  and  is  very  simple;  I  have 
tried  it  with  complete  success:  Put  five  or 
six  drops  of  carbolic  acid  into  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  vaseline,  and  rub  it  well  on  the  corn, 
tying  a  pad  under  the  hoof,  if  necessary,  to 
prevent  contact  with  stone,  etc.,  in  the 
stable.  In  two  days  the  corn  in  gone  for 
good.  A  good  remedy  for  caked  udder  in 
a  cow:  Give  a  pint  of  ground  white  beans 
mixed  in  her  food  once  a  day  for  three  or 
four  days;  repeat  again  a  few  days  later, 
and  the  obstruction  will  disappear.  I  have 
tried  this  with  success  in  a  very  bad  case. 

Florida.  _  j.  l.  n. 

Keep  Your  House  Warmer  at  one-half  the  cost 
for  fuel  by  using  the  Rochester  Radiator.—  Adv. 


SH APPLES  J 

Cream 
Separators* 

If  an  agent 
l  for  a  compet- 
'  ing  separator 
.condemns  the 
'  Sharpies, don’t 
^  you  believe  it. 

He  is  telling 
i  you  for  his 
good,  not 
’yours.  It’s  the 
.  way  of  the 
world.  He  is 
k  afraid  you  will 
try  it.  Just  disappoint  him 
l  a  trial  is  free. 

♦  You  will  find  a  remarkably 
clean  skimmer,  an  easy  turn 
er,  hut  above  all,  better  cream 
and  finer  butter  thanany  other. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  25 

P.  M.  SHARPLES,  )j 
West  Chester ,  Pa.' 

THE  SHARPLES  CO., 

28  So.  Canal  St.,  CMcngo,  HI.  ' 


ifXidi 


ARE  THE  BEST 

FOR  THEIR  REASONS  WHY,  WRITE 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


The  Best 

SKIMMER  * 

is  the  cheapest.  No 
other  hand  separator 
skims  so  much  —  so 
well-so  cheaply  as  the 
Reid  Hand  Separator. 
Test  it  yourself. 

Separator  book  mailed  free. 

A.  H.  REID, 

301  h  and  Market  Streets, 

Philadelphia. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Lanai  “  Alpha  ”  and  “  Baby  "  Separators. 

First — Best. — Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sixes 

Prloea,  SBO  to  $800. 

Bare  110  per  oow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  a.nd  Canal  Streets,  I  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  1  NHW  YORK. 


We  Guarantee  Our 


FEED  COOKERS 

:>  be  full  measure  and  full  value, 
sow  priced  but  high  quality.  Burn 
oal,  wood  or  cobs.  7  sizes — 15  to  75 
nls.Cook  all  kin  (is  of  feed, anyth  ing. 

Hrculara  and  prices  free. 

HEESEN  BROS.  &  CO. 

8  Evans  St..  Tecumseb,  Midi. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  I*uy»’ 

Trlul.  Ouu ran  teed.  Double 
and  Combination  Beam 

OSGOOD  lfmVntral'st. 

Catalog  Free,  Write  now.  Bl  NCH  AMTON.N .  Y. 


Sharpen  your  own  Horsi. 

THE  BUZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

0RSE  ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted,  Address, 

S.W.  KENT.Cazenovia.N.Y. 
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Humorous. 


The  farmer  sits  beside  the  stove 
And  cracks  a  nut  or  so, 

And  pounds  his  thumb  and  thinks  the  world 
Is  just  a  vale  of  woe! 

—Kansas  City  Star. 


Bobbs:  “Nobbs  says  he  runs  his  busi¬ 
ness  just  like  clockwork.”  Dobbs:  “Yes. 
I  understand  he  runs  on  tick.” — Balti¬ 
more  American. 

“My  pra’r  ter  de  Lawd  is,”  said  Broth¬ 
er  Dickey,  “Gimme  neither  poverty  ner 
riches — des  gimme  all  I  kin  tote!” — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

The  fellow  who  tries  to  borrow  money 
from  a  distant  relative  sometimes  dis¬ 
covers  that  even  a  distant  relative  can 
be  close. — Credit  Lost. 

“You  didn’t  seem  to  be  in  the  running 
at  all!”  exclaimed  the  friend.  “Oh,  yes,” 
answered  the  defeated  candidate,  cheer¬ 
ily,  “I  was  in  the  running,  although  you 
may  not  have  seen  me.  I  was  getting 
run  over.” — Washington  Star. 

“There  was  something  remarkable 
about  the  fire  down  at  our  store.  Out  of 
an  entire  lot  of  ladies’  shoes  only  the 
rights  were  damaged.  The  lefts  are  as 
good  as  ever.”  “Ah,  again  women’s 
rights  have  suffered.”— Chicago  News. 

Mrs.  Greene:  “Of  course,  it  is  none  of 
my  business,  Mrs.  Black,  but  they  tell 
me  you  are  going  to  marry  again.  You 
always  used  to  say  that  you  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  second  marriages.”  Mrs.  Black: 
“That  was  before  Mr.  Black  died,  dear.” 
— Boston  Transcript. 

Little  Edith  had  been  to  church  for 
the  first  time  and  on  her  return  her 
grandma  asked  her  how  she  liked  it.  “I 
didn’t  like  the  organ  very  well,”  was  the 
reply.  “Why  not?”  asked  the  old  lady. 
“  ’Cause,’  answered  Edith,  “there  wasn’t 
any  monkey  with  it.”— Evening  Tele¬ 
gram. 
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PLANTING  PEACHES  ON  RICH  GROUND. 

Is  This  the  Best  Practice  ? 

It  is  generally  considered  dangerous  to  plant  peach 
trees  on  very  rich  ground,  and  a  great  many  inferior 
peaches  have  been  grown  by  too  strict  adherence  to  this 
belief.  Now  comes  Mr.  Morrill  with  his  system  of  high 
fertilization,  high  culture  and  rapid  growth,  and  also 
shows  that  his  trees  thus  treated  not  only  produce  fine 
fruit,  but  are  actually  hardier  than  others  not  making 
so  rapid  a  growth.  He  also  uses  barnyard  manure, 
which  we  have  been  told  to  avoid.  I  planted  several 
hundred  peach  trees  last  Spring  on  ground  that  is  in 
good  condition;  in  fact,  it  produced  350  bushels  of  Sir 
Walter  and  425  bushels  of  Whiton's  Mammoth  potatoes 
per  acre  this  year.  The  trees  have  made  a  great  growth 
this  season.  The  soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  well  drained 
but  never  suffers  for  lack  of  moisture.  How  can  1  handle 
this  in  the  future  to  the  best  interests  of  the  orchard, 
and  at  the  same  time  get  as  much  profit  from  the  catch 
crops  as  possible,  as  the  land  is  worth  $100  per  acre? 

Ohio.  w.  f. 

Hale  Wants  Light,  High  Land 

I  take  it  that  this  means  land  that  is  naturally  very 
rich  in  all  the  elements  of  plant  food,  what  we  might 
term  a  good  strong  grass,  wheat  or  apple  land.  If 
that  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  used,  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  such  lands  most  suitable  for  the  production  of 
the  finest  peaches,  and  in  selecting  land  for  an  or¬ 
chard  myself  I  want  first — elevation,  good  air  and 
frost  drainage.  Then  if  I  can  have  just 
the  soil  I  want,  I  prefer  a  light  soil, 
either  a  sandy  loam  or  a  heavy  loam 
with  a  little  mixture  of  clay,  with  a  sub¬ 
soil  that  furnishes  quick  and  thorough 
drainage.  I  do  not  believe  iif  starving 
the  trees  by  any  means,  but  with  these 
soils  in  only  a  medium  state  of  fertility 
I  can  feed  the  trees  just  as  I  wish  to, 
and  manufacture  the  sort  of  peach  that 
comes  nearest  to  my  ideal.  I  am  a  be¬ 
liever  in  close  planting  and  still  closer 
pruning  of  the  peach  tree  and  oy  plant¬ 
ing  on  light  soils,  feeding  heavily  with 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  only 
giving  nitrogen  from  time  to  time  as  I 
see  the  foliage  actually  needs  it,  I  am 
able  to  get  tremendous  yields  of  high- 
grade  peaches  from  small  tracts  of  land. 

If  one  has  large  tracts  of  cheap  land 
and  will  plant  the  trees  25  or  more  feet 
apart,  a  more  fertile  soil  may  be  used, 
and  even  stable  manure,  which  will 
force  a  greater  tree  and  foliage  growth 
and  give  much  fine  fruit;  but  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  proposition  I  do  not  want  very  rich 
land,  or  any  stable  manure,  for  peach-orchard  pur¬ 
poses.  If  our  friend  has  “land  worth  $100  an  acre,” 
he  would  better  not  monkey  with  catch  crops  in  his 
peach  orchard,  but  devote  his  entire  time  to  one  crop, 
and  then  he  will  make  good  dividends  on  the  value  of 
his  investment,  but  with  double  cropping  he  is  more 
likely  to  slip  up  somewhere.  J.  h.  hale. 

Bailey  Says  “Be  Careful  of  Nitrogen.” 

In  general  I  should  advise  persons  to  avoid  the 
planting  of  peach  trees  on  very  rich  ground,  fearing 
that  the  trees  would  make  so  much  growth  as  to  be 
in  danger  of  severe  Winter  injury.  If  the  trees  bear 
heavily,  however,  there  is  relatively  less  danger,  for 
much  of  the  energy  which  otherwise  would  go  into 
wood,  would  go  into  fruit.  A  man  like  Morrill  is  a 
law  unto  himself.  He  makes  his  trees  bear,  not  only 
by  heavy  fertilizing,  but  also  by  judicious  pruning, 
proper  selection  of  varieties,  thorough  tillage,  and  all 
the  other  means  which  contribute  toward  productive¬ 
ness.  The  addition  of  stable  manure  in  his  case  gives 
good  results,  I  fancy  more  because  it  helps  to  con¬ 
serve  the  moisture  and  adds  humus  to  the  soil  than 
because  it  adds  nitrogen.  I  should  always  avoid  low 
lands  and  “bottoms”  because  the  peaches  are  likely 


to  grow  too  late,  and  also  because  such  lands  are 
usually  too  wet  and  “frosty.”  On  uplands,  however, 
if  the  best  culture  and  general  attention  is  given,  I 
doubt  whether  one  is  in  much  danger  of  fertilizing 
too  heavily.  I  should  always  be  careful,  however,  in 
this  northern  country,  not  to  use  very  profusely  of 
available  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  l.  h.  bailey. 

Rich  Land  in  Illinois. 

The  impression  prevails  here  that  rich  ground  pro¬ 
duces  the  largest  and  best  peaches,  but  on  what  is 
called  poor  ground  it  is  conceded  that  the  fruit  colors 
up  better.  The  soil  here  is  a  clay  loam,  and  with  im¬ 
provements  is  worth  from  $150  to  $200  per  acre.  I 
have  a  block  of  nearly  700  peach  trees  on  high  prairie 
ground,  most  of  them  of  bearing  size,  and  the  first 
thing  done  after  planting  is  to  manure  or  mulch  heav¬ 
ily  around  the  tree.  Since  the  orchard  was  planted 
about  eight  years  ago  cow  peas  have  been  planted 
annually,  and  after  they  were  cut  the  ground  was 
plowed  or  cultivated  twice  during  the  season.  I  think, 
however,  that  plowing  cow  peas  is  wrong  and  would 
rather  advise  frequent  disk  cultivation  unless  humus 
is  needed.  The  trees  are  low-headed,  and  I  aim  to  cut 
back  about  one-half  of  the  last  year’s  growth  every 
Spring.  In  cultivating,  however,  I  would  not  advise 
this  to  be  done  after  the  middle  of  October  for  obvious 


advantage,  but  under  no  circumstances  would  I  use 
it  in  a  peach  orchard,  unless  it  had  been  heavily 
cropped  or  badly  neglected,  and  I  would  not  get  the 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  named.” 
That  was  ashes,  muriate  of  potash  and  ground  bone. 
The  successful  growers  try  to  get  the  new  wood  in 
the  first  part  of  the  growing  season,  and  then  sow 
oats,  rye  or  some  other  crop  in  the  later  part  of  sea¬ 
son  for  a  Winter  covering,  and  to  check  the  growth 
in  time  to  ripen  the  tree.  Some  large  growers  near 
here  used  barnyard  manure  extensively  before  the 
cold  Winter  two  years  ago,  but  lost  most  of  the  trees 
when  the  thermometer  went  to  25  degrees  below  zero. 
The  Winter  two  years  ago  was  not  as  severe  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Benton  Harbor,  where  Mr.  Morrill 
lives,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  State.  We  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  cow  peas  in  orchards  here,  and  so  far 
they  have  done  well.  We  use  the  dwarf,  and  they  ma¬ 
ture  about  October  1  if  sown  June  1,  but  vines  re¬ 
main  green  until  frost.  They  also  remain  green 
through  a  severe  drought  and  are  ready  to  absorb 
the  moisture  when  Fall  rains  come.  These  are  the 
conditions  sought  for  in  orchards;  we  cultivate 
through  June  and  July,  or  until  vines  cover  the 
ground.  Some  make  a  success  of  raising  corn  and 
picking  the  ears,  leaving  the  stalks  for  a  protection  in 
the  orchard.  It  seems  impossible  to  harvest  a  crop 
and  still  leave  the  ground  in  proper 
condition  for  Winter,  and  it  is  never 
recommended  by  good  growers  here  af¬ 
ter  the  first  two  or  three  years,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  price  of  the  land. 

Kent  Co.,  Mich.  l.  j.  post. 


THE  LARGEST  GRAPEVINE  IN  THE  WORLD.  Fig.  319. 


reasons.  In  regard  to  catch  crops  I  have  never  made 
a  success  of  them  in  an  orchard  of  any  kind,  except, 
perhaps,  corn  the  first  year  and  cow  peas  afterwards. 
I  have  tried  potatoes  after  the  trees  got  a  fair  size, 
but  the  crop  was  a  miserable  failure.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  W.  F.  puts  on  a  reasonable  amount  of 
stable  manure,  after  the  third  year  he  might  be  able 
to  grow  a  few  rows  of  strawberries  between  the  trees, 
but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  catch  crops  of  any  kind  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  or  improving  the 
ground.  I  do  not  think  our  Ohio  friend  need  be  at 
all  afraid  to  get  his  ground  too  rich  for  peach  trees. 

Illinois.  TO.  JACKSON. 

Some  Conditions  in  Michigan. 

The  man  who  has  a  peach  orchard  on  fertile  land 
and  wishes  to  make  a  success  of  his  orchard,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  a  profit  from  the  catch  crop,  is, 
I  think,  laboring  under  a  delusion.  When  he  quotes 
Mr.  Morrill,  of  Michigan,  and  other  successful  growers 
in  this  State  as  recommending  barnyard  manure  for 
land  in  good  condition  I  think  he  makes  another  mis¬ 
take.  I  heard  Mr.  Morrill  make  this  statement  at  a 
State  horticultural  meeting;  “Barnyard  manure  may 
be  used  on  apples,  pears,  cherries  and  even  plums  to 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  GRAPEVINE. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  November  10  Prof. 
Johnson  gives  a  description  of  some  of 
Maryland’s  big  peach  trees,  and  you  ask 
California  to  come  forward  if  she  has 
anything  bigger  to  offer  in  the  peach 
line.  I  trust  your  challenge  will  de¬ 
velop  something  interesting  from  the 
Golden  State  along  the  line  of  big  peach 
trees,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
go  hunting  peach  trees  to  show  that 
there  is  a  smallness  after  all  in  the 
Maryland  giants.  To  prove  this  we 
need  not  go  farther  than  the  grapevine. 
We  have  such  a  vine,  that  for  size  and 
general  bigness  will  walk  away  with 
the  honors  in  open  competition  with  the 
big  tree  belonging  to  Mr.  Harris.  The 
accompanying  picture,  Fig.  319,  recently  taken  by  my¬ 
self,  will  prove  my  seemingly  extravagant  statement 
to  be  free  from  any  dangerous  California  tendencies, 
and  will  indicate  in  a  measure  the  enormity  of  this 
great  natural  wonder.  A  brief  description  of  this 
viticultural  monstrosity  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  vine  is  located  in  the 
Carpinteria  Valley  in  Santa  Barbara  County.  It  had 
its  beginnings  in  1842,  when  a  Spanish  woman,  one 
Joaquina  Lugodi  Ayala  by  name,  planted  a  cutting 
of  the  old  Mission  variety  of  grape.  From  the  start 
it  gave  promise  of  an  unusual  future,  and  to-day  after 
half  a  century  of  growth,  it  stands  the  monarch  of 
the  grapevines  of  the  world.  The  trunk  measures  at 
the  base  eight  feet  four  inches  in  circumference;  at  a 
height  of  six  feet  from  the  ground  it  divides  into  four 
main  branches,  the  largest  of  which  has  a  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  three  feet  and  five  inches.  It  covers  an  area 
100  x  134  feet.  Sixty-five  stout  posts  with  crossbeams 
support  its  enormous  spread  of  branches.  The  pres¬ 
ent  area,  large  as  it  may  seem,  does  not  fully  repre¬ 
sent  the  prodigious  growth  of  the  vine,  for  its  owner, 
Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  unwilling  to  concede  it  more  room, 
cuts  it  back  heavily  each  year.  In  1895  a  record  was 
kept  of  tbe  amount  of  grapes  yielded  by  “ka  yina 
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grande”  for  that  season,  and  the  astonishing  total  of 
10  tons  was  recorded.  During  the  World's  Fair,  and 
again  at  the  time  of  the  California  Mid-Winter  Ex¬ 
position,  large  sums  were  offered  Mr.  Wilson  for  the 
removal  of  the  vine  for  exhibition  purposes,  but  he 
wisely  declined  both.  geo.  g.  m’j.ean. 

California. 

FOOD  NEEDED  BY  FRUIT  TREES. 

What  is  the  amount  of  potash  in  a  ton  of  fruit?  How 
much  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen?  We  wish  to  know 
how  much  plant  food  to  put  to  a  tree  to  meet  require¬ 
ments  of  its  fruit  production.  H.  G. 

Gossport,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — A  ton  of  apples  will  average  the  following 
amounts,  in  pounds,  of  water  and  plant  lood: 

Phosphoric 

Water.  Nitrogen.  Acid.  Potash.  Lime. 

3 ,600  2%  2  4  1 

A  yield  of  200  bushels  of  apples  per  acre  would  take 
away  from  the  soil  12*4  pounds  of  nitrogen,  10  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  20  of  potash.  Two  tons  of  aver¬ 
age  stable  manure  would  give  20  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
26  of  potash  and  five  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  no  good 
fanner  will  pretend  to  say  that  this  would  be  an 
abundant  manuring  for  an  acre  of  large  apple  trees. 
Why  not?  Because  we  cannot  measure  the  food  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  crop  by  the  exact  amount  of  plant 
food  which  the  salable  part  removes  from  the  soil. 
As  an  illustration,  take  a  cow.  Suppose  sue  gives  20 
pounds  of  milk  per  day.  That  would  mean  1.6  ounce 
of  nitrogen,  half  an  ounce  of  potash  and  half  an  ounce 
of  phosphoric  acid.  Eight  pounds  of  clover  hay  would 
give  these  amounts,  and  more  besides.  A  pound  of 
cotton-seed  meal  would  do  the  same,  yet  no  one  would 
expect  the  cow  to  continue  to  give  her  20  pounds  of 
milk  because  you  feed  her  all  the  plant  food  you  milk 
away,  and  give  her  all  the  water  she  wants  to  drink. 
The  reason  for  this  is  evident — the  cow  requires  not 
only  what  she  gives  back  in  the  milk,  but  a  good  deal 
more  to  provide  for  the  wastes  of  the  body  and  to 
keep  her  warm  and  supply  energy  with  which  to 
change  that  water  into  milk.  A  good  share  of  the 
food  also  is  not  available  and  passes  through  the  sys¬ 
tem  as  manure. 

Now  in  feeding  the  tree  we  must  consider  much  the 
same  things.  The  tree  makes  each  year  a  large 
growth  of  root,  trunk  and  branch.  All  this  draws 
heavily  on  the  soil  for  food.  There  is  also  produced 
a  heavy  crop  of  leaves,  many  of  which  are  blown 
away  and  lost  to  the  soil.  The  tree  also  stores  up 
plant  food  ahead  of  the  actual  crop,  and  all  these 
things  must  be  provided  for  when  we  use  manures  or 
fertilizers.  Prof.  Roberts  has  figured  out  the  amounts 
of  plant  food  removed  from  an  acre  of  apple  trees  in 
20  years.  He  allows  35  trees  to  an  acre,  and  figures 
average  crops  of  fruit  for  20  years  after  they  begin 
to  bear: 

Removed  in  20  years. 

Nitrogen.  Plios.  Acid.  Potash. 


Apples  . . .  498.6  35.25  72S.55 

Leaves  .  456.75  126.  411. 

Trees  (35)  .  283.15  1  07.45  264.25 


Total  . 1. 238.50  271.50  1.433.80 


You  will  see  that  the  fruit  removed  40  per  cent  of 
the  nitrogen,  13  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  50  per 
cent  of  the  potash.  Part  of  the  plant  food  which  was 
needed  to  make  the  crop  of  leaves  may  be  saved,  but 
if  the  orchard  is  mowed  or  pastured  some  plant  food 
is  taken  away,  so  that  the  actual  requirements  are 
about  as  given.  According  to  these  figures  a  yearly 
application  of  25  pounds  of  nitrogen,  two  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  36  of  potash  will  replace  all  the  plant 
food  removed  by  the  crop.  This  would  be  found  in 
three  tons  of  average  stable  manure.  Yet,  as  we  said 
before,  no  good  apple  grower  will  believe  that  he  can 
keep  up  the  yield  for  20  years  with  any  such  light 
manuring.  The  plan  of  adding  to  the  soil  just  what 
the  crop  remoA^es  may  answer  fairly  well  in  pot  cul¬ 
ture  with  crops  line  lettuce  or  cabbage,  Avhere  neai  ly 
all  the  plant  is  soid,  but  it  will  not  do  in  orchards 
Avhere  from  50  to  80  per  cent  of  the  plant  food  must 
go  to  produce  root,  stem  and  leaf.  In  feeding  or¬ 
chards  the  safe  rule  is  to  find  Avhat  proportions  of 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phospnoric  acid  are  needed,  and 
then  put  them  on  liberally. 


DO  BEES  DAMAGE  FRUIT? 

That  question  came  up  in  Hungary  in  a  practical 
way  two  or  three  years  ago,  Avhen  grape  growers  in 
a  certain  district  accused  the  insects  of  puncturing 
the  ripe  berries.  The  matter  Avas  referred  to  Prof. 
.Josef  JablonoA\rsky,  the  State  Entomologist,  at  Buda¬ 
pest.  All  the  evidence  knoAvn  to  him  was  against  the 
charge,  and  none  of  the  observations  at  and  near 
Budapest  gave  the  least  support  to  it.  But  no  amount 
of  negatiA’e  evidence  can  discredit  even  a  single  posi¬ 
tive  observation,  and  he  visited  the  district  Avhere 
the  crime  Avas  committed.  I  saAv  Prof.  Jablonowsky 
at  Budapest  in  June,  1900,  and  he  told  me  there  Avas 
no  doubt  that  the  bees  Avere  guilty  as  charged.  But 
in  extenuation  it  Avas  said  that  there  was  absolutely 


nothing  else  for  them  to  eat  at  that  season.  The  re¬ 
gion  is  semi-arid  and,  while  there  are  plenty  of  Spring 
flowers,  there  is  nothing  for  the  bees  after  midsum¬ 
mer.  What  was  at  first  an  occasional  feeding  on  a 
broken  grape  developed  into  an  occasional  attack  on 
a  sound  one,  and  this  became  a  universal  habit  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time.  The  mouth  parts  of  a  bee, 
Avhile  beautifully  adapted  for  gathering  nectar,  have 
also  well-developed  jaws  or  mandibles,  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  reason  why  they  should  not  puncture 
ripe  fruits  tc  get  at  the  juices  if  there  is  nothing  else 
equally  attractive.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  fruit¬ 
piercing  habit  is  at  all  a  normal  one  and,  so  far  as 
my  oAvn  obserArations  go,  I  have  never  seen  a  bee  on 


HALL’S  SEEDLING  PEACH.  Fia.  320.  See  Page  835. 


any  fruit  not  previously  injured  by  some  other  cause. 
I  would  be  ahvays  inclined  to  seek  a  prior  break  rath¬ 
er  than  consider  the  bee  guilty.  I  am  a  believer  in 
bees,  and  frequently  suggest  bee  keeping  in  large  or¬ 
chard  areas.  I  think  their  work  in  securing  a  set  of 
fruit  far  outweighs  the  little  mischief  they  may  cause 
on  ripe  examples.  And  after  all,  if  lack  of  suitable 
food  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  their  raid,  why  not 
feed  the  bees?  DeliDerately  sacrifice  a  feAv  juicy 
fruits  to  them,  or  a  few  pans  of  sugar  water  or  di¬ 
luted  molasses.  Or  plant  a  clover  patch  Avhere  they 
can  get  it,  or  buckwheat,  or  Avhatever  else  may  he 
in  honey-yielding  condition  when  the  fruits  ripen;  but 
keep  the  bees  by  all  means.  The  trees  need  them. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  john  b.  smith. 


A  SOLID  AND  SUBSTANTIAL  SILO. 


I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the  advocates  of 
the  so-called  cheap  silos  are  making  a  mistake,  this 
conclusion  being  drawn  both  from  observation  and 
personal  experience,  it  may  have  been  wise  in  the 


NEAV  IDEA  FOR  A  SILO.  Fig.  321. 


past  to  advise  and  to  construct  such  silos,  because 
many  farmers  considered  it  experimental,  and  I  am 
Avilling  to  say  hoav  that  a  cheap  construction  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  none  at  all,  from  the  fact  that  few  are  bold 
enough  to  deny  its  necessity.  We  are  warranted  in  ad- 
Arising  the  building  only  of  thoroughly  airtight  Avails. 
Whether  Ave  have  yet  reached  the  ideal  I  am  not  sure. 
We  have  been  slowly  solving  during  the  past  10  years, 
and  shall,  no  doubt,  make  further  improvements.  I 
think,  lioweArer,  that  when  we  take  into  consideration 
both  cost  and  Aralue,  the  well-built  stave  silo  the  most 
satisfactory.  Fig.  321  shows  a  section  of  a  stave  silo 
Avith  staves  six  inches  Avide  and  2%  inches  thick.  Pine, 
beveled  to  the  circle,  grooved  and  tongued,  is  put  to¬ 
gether  with  Avhite  lead,  making  each  joint  airtight, 
ends  of  staves  being  joined  with  a  heavy  piece  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron.  The  foundation  is  similar  to  any  barn 


wall,  only  the  Avail  projection  is  outside  the  silo,  per¬ 
mitting  an  even  perpendicular  wall  on  the  inside.  The 
top  of  the  Avail  is  so  inclined  that  ivater  cannot  stand 
upon  it.  The  inside  of  wall  and  bottom  of  silo  are 
cemented,  the  center  being  about  six  inches  lower 
than  the  side;  a  basin-shaped  bottom.  The  roof 
should  be  symmetrical,  Avith  Avide  cornice  projections, 
and,  if  possible,  so  adjoining  the  barn  as  to  give  it  a 
fine  architectural  appearance.  Two  coats  of  paint  and 
a  weather  xrane  complete  the  external  construction. 

Fig.  321  shows  some  coni'eniences  not  always  found. 
Some  trouble  has  arisen  in  connection  Avith  solid  iron 
rods,  lacking  flexibility;  silo  expansion  and  cold  wea¬ 
ther  have  caused  them  to  break.  The  Page  wire  fence 
has  been  used  to  some  extent,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  overcoming  to  a  degree  this  difficulty,  but  other  ob¬ 
jections  seem  to  offset  it,  so  that  it  has  not  come  in¬ 
to  general  use.  In  casting  about  for  a  medium  that 
would  combine  the  good  qualities  of  both  the  steel 
wire  cable  seemed  to  fill  the  bill.  I  found  the  Roeb- 
ling  Manufacturing  Company  giving  the  strength  of 
oue-half-inch  Avire  rope  as  one-third  greater  than  %- 
inch  solid  iron,  and  at  the  same  time  possessing  the 
flexibility  so  much  needed.  The  system  of  fastening 
is  the  ordinary  tAvin  buckle;  other  means,  however, 
may  be  equally  as  good.  The  system  of  doors  has  al- 
Avays  been  a  difficult  one  to  solve.  The  continuous 
door  is  the  only  satisfactory  one,  yet  the  patent  doors 
that  I  have  seen  are  open  to  many  objections  not 
necessary  to  enumerate  here.  My  idea  was  to  get  a 
door  that  should  be  continuous,  hung  on  the  outside, 
firmly  held  and  always  ready  to  use.  This  Ave  se¬ 
cured  by  alternating  the  doors  with  two  staves  be¬ 
tween  them  uncut.  The  heavy  iron  cleats  formed  to 
the  circle  serve  also  as  hinges.  They  are  bolted  to  a. 
similiar  iron  on  the  inside,  countersunk  in  the  door 
and  staves.  These  doors  are  fastened  Avith  refriger¬ 
ator-door  fasteners,  tAvo  on  the  lower  doors  and  one 
on  the  doors  nearer  the  top,  holding  the  doors  abso¬ 
lutely  to  their  place.  The  dormer  window  in  the  roof 
furnishes  sufficient  light  and  a  place  to  fill.  We  have, 
therefore,  combined  durability,  effectiveness  and  con¬ 
venience.  H.  E.  COOK. 


REPORTS  ON  ALFALFA. 

DROUGHT  AND  MOISTURE. — I  know  of  two  trials 
near  me,  one  on  rich  barnyard  land  at  base  of  hill. 
This  piece  is  about  a  failure,  on  account  of  excessive 
moisture  in  the  soil.  My  brother  has  the  other  piece, 
and  on  under-drained  land  it  is  doing  well,  but  on 
naturally  well-drained  soil  it  seemed  to  succumb  to 
the  dry  Aveather  in  June  to  a  certain  extent. 

Black  Ash,  Pa.  w.  h.  m. 

FAILED  IN  NEW  YORK.— In  the  Spring  of  1899  I 
sowed  one  acre  of  fertile  clay  loam  corn  stubble,  after 
an  excellent  preparation  Avith  Clark’s  Cutaivay  and 
spring-tooth  harrows,  sowed  to  oats,  seeding  dOAvn 
with  one-half  bushel  of  Alfalfa  and  six  quarts  of  Tim¬ 
othy.  The  growth  of  grass  seeding  Avas  light  at  har¬ 
vest,  oAving  to  dry,  hot  weather,  but  later  rains  gave 
(he  Alfalfa  a  fine  groAvth  ahead  of  the  Red  clOArer  in 
the  rest  of  the  field,  Avhich  had  been  killed  consider¬ 
ably,  especially  after  the  oats  were  harvested.  I  pas¬ 
tured  lightly  with  sheep,  and  it  Avent  into  Winter  Avith 
a  fine  promise  of  a  crop  this  year.  But  1  was  doomed 
to  disappointment;  it  all  lay  with  its  foot-long  roots 
on  top  of  the  ground.  It  could  not  be  the  exposed 
situation,  as  some  sheltered  but  arid  land  shared  the 
same  fate.  It  might  have  been  different  under  a  more 
favorable  Winter.  As  a  dry-weather  plant  it  proved 
a  grand  success,  but  as  a  Winter  plant  on  our  hills 
it  Avas  a  dismal  failure.  m.  h.  ii. 

Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  IN  OHIO. — Prof.  Roberts  wishes  to  know 
about  Alfalfa.  I  have  raised  it  in  a  small  way  for 
the  last  six  years,  and  shall  soav  more  in  the  Spring. 
I  consider  it  the  best  hay  crop  that  a  farmer  can 
raise.  All  stock  eat  it  readily  and  do  Avell  on  it.  I 
cut  mine  four  times  this  last  season,  getting  1VZ  to 
tivo  tons  per  acre  at  a  cutting.  From  Avhat  I  read 
1  don’t  consider  that  I  have  as  good  land  (clay)  for 
it  as  they  haAre  in  the  West,  but  I  am  told  that  mine 
was  as  heavy  as  any  seen  in  the  West.  I  put  the  land 
in  good  condition  in  the  Spring,  or  better  yet,  in  the 
Fall  previous  and  sow  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the 
condition  of  the  soil  will  permit,  and  soav  15  or  20 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre,  according  to  the  fertility 
of  the  land,  as  the  poorer  the  soil  the  more  seed,  but 
I  soav  it  alone  without  oats  or  any  other  grain.  It 
will  do  better,  they  tell  me,  Avhere  the  roots  can  reach 
water,  but  I  have  some  groiving  Avhere  there  is  no 
chance  of  their  reaching  water  below,  and  it  is  doing 
well.  When  once  established  in  the  soil,  it  is  there 
to  stay,  and  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  takes  entire 
possession  of  the  land.  It  requires  perhaps  a  little 
more  time  and  care  in  curing  than  other  clover,  but 
any  farmer  could  judge  as  to  that.  c.  d.  j. 

Lakeside,  O. 
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SOME  NEEDS  OF  PORTO  RICO. 

Great  Demand  for  Trained  Teachers. 

One  cannot  reside  long  in  Porto  Rico,  nor  even 
travel  extensively  on  the  Island,  without  realizing 
that  it  has  sadly  lagged  behind  in  the  march  of  civili¬ 
zation.  My  first  impression  of  its  great  undeveloped 
agricultural  resources,  received  on  a  sea  journey 
around  the  Island  eastward  from  the  capitol,  San 
Juan,  to  the  busy  little  port  of  Arroyo  on  the  south, 
was  deepened  by  subsequent  residence  and  frequent 
trips.  Barring  cane  growing  on  the  large  estates, 
agricultural  methods  and  tools  are  of  the  crudest.  The 
native  plow,  largely  used  in  the  interior,  exhibits 
scarcely  a  perceptible  improvement  upon  the  crooked 
si»ck  of  primitive  man.  This  implement,  with  one 
clumsy  handle,  and  the  point  shod  with  an  iron 
sleeve,  is  the  sole  breaking  tool  of  hundreds  of  culti¬ 
vators,  while  tne  majority  of  the  rural  peasantry  lack 
both  plow  and  animals  to  draw  it.  These  sad  sons 
and  daughters  of  toil  periorm  the  work  of  clearing, 
breaking,  planting  and  cultivating  with  two  simple 
tools,  the  machete  anu  the  hoe.  The  huts  of  these 
"peones,”  or  laborers,  are  fashioned  with  some  skill 
from  materials  growing  near  at  hand,  and  are  as  sim¬ 
ply  and  as  quickly  built  as  a  bird’s  nest.  The  diet  of 
the  peon  famines  is  scanty  and  poorly  prepared.  Most 
of  them  raise  some  sweet  potatoes  or  yams  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  quality,  and  possibly  beans,  cassava,  upland 
rice  or  corn.  Business  conditions  have  been  much 
improved  by  the  liberal  tariff  provisions  of  the  For- 
aker  act  of  last  Spring;  and  the  change  of  money 
completed  August  1  will  be  a  benefit.  Much  good  had 
already  been  accomplished  by  the  military  govern¬ 
ment.  x\.  large  amount  of  road  had  been  built,  which 
at  once  furnished  employment  to  needy  laborers,  and 
opened  up  the  means  ol  communication  with  certain 
isolated  sections.  Great  attention  has  already  been 
given  to  the  establishment  of  public 
schools,  in  which  a  fair  proportion  of 
American  teachers  have  been  employed, 
whose  special  duty  has  been  largely 
teaching  English.  This  work  has  been 
highly  appreciated,  and  it  is  said  that 
many  more  schools  are  to  be  organized 
during  the  year  to  come,  with  the  larger 
amount  of  money  at  command.  They 
are  sadly  needed,  as  not  over  one-third 
of  the  children  of  Porto  Rico  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  school  facilities. 

A  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
NEEDED. — Education  will  be  far  from 
proving  an  unmixed  good  to  the  youth 
of  Porto  Rico  if  it  is  not  made  essential¬ 
ly  practical.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  schools  will  spend 
their  lives  in  some  branch  of  tilling  the 
soil.  Merchandizing  has  been,  and  still 
is,  monopolized  by  the  Spanish,  who 
send  to  Spain  for  their  young  “depen- 
dientes,”  or  clerks.  The  situation  ur¬ 
gently  calls  for  governmental  aid  in 
building  up  and  extending  the  agricultural  and  horti¬ 
cultural  interests,  by  various  means;  an  important 
necessity  is  a  normal  school  for  training  native  teach¬ 
ers,  where  a  strong  emphasis  would  be  laid  upon  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  in  the  various  arts  of  the  farm,  the 
dairy,  the  fruit  garden,  the  kitchen,  the  laundry,  and 
the  other  departments  of  household  labor  and  domes¬ 
tic  science.  Such  an  institution  should  oe  promptly 
established  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  lo¬ 
cated  near  San  Juan.  In  connection  with  this  normal 
school  there  should  be  an  extensive  farm,  well  stocked 
with  improved  breeds  of  the  various  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  and  with  modern  hand  and  horse  tools,  as  well 
as  a  fruit  and  vegetable  garden,  and  a  nursery  for 
useful  and  ornamental  plants,  as  well  as  workshops 
for  the  teaching  of  carpentry,  forging,  etc.  The  peas¬ 
antry  of  Jamaica  are  far  better  provided  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  good  fruits  and  flowers  than  are  the  same  clas.; 
in  Porto  Rico,  which  is  doubtless  due  chiefly  to  the 
good  work  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  the  Colony, 
and  to  the  dissemination  of  plants  from  Hope  and 
Castleton  Gardens.  Teachers  who  have  had  such 
training  will  be  able  to  direct  school  gardens  where 
the  operations  of  vegetable  gardening  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  can  be  practiced  by  the  pupils  after  the  excellent 
manner  of  some  of  the  German  intermediate  schools. 

AN  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION.— 
An  agricultural  experiment  station  should  be  prompt¬ 
ly  established  to  investigate  and  attempt  to  solve  the 
knotty  problems  which  confront  the  cultivators  of 
Porto  Rico.  There  is  a  murderous-looking  insect  in 
parts  of  the  Island,  probably  a  mole  cricket,  which  is 
extremely  destructive  in  certain  sections.  Burrowing 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  it  cuts  off  the  delicate 
stems  of  young  plants  and  destroys  the  small  roots  of 
crops  as  vigorous  even  as  the  sugar  cane.  A  detec¬ 
tive  entomologist  is  needed  to  study  the  life  history 
of  this  little  thief,  as  well  as  of  other  numerous  in¬ 
sects,  and  ascertain  how  they  can  best  be  combated. 


Careful  investigations  should  be  carried  on  to  see 
whether  sisal,  Manila  (the  fibrous  species  of  banana 
from  the  Philippine  Islands)  and  other  tropical  fibers 
cannot  be  profitably  grown  there.  Fungous  diseases 
such  as  mildews,  blights  and  rusts  exist  in  Porto  Rico 
as  elsewhere,  and  are  liable  to  work  havoc.  These 
must  be  studied  in  their  habitat  by  a  skilled  vegetable 
pathologist  and  remedies  found.  The  researches  of 
these  scientists  communicated  through  bulletins,  cor¬ 
respondence  and  the  public  press,  would  greatly  stim¬ 
ulate  the  farming  and  gardening  interests.  These  two 
institutions,  the  experiment  station  and  the  industrial 
normal  school  should  be  placed  together,  and  so  co¬ 
ordinated  that  the  future  teacher  may  be  imbued  with 
enthusiasm  for  nature  study,  by  contact  with  the 
scientific  workers  of  the  station.  Such  teachers  could 
not  fail  to  make  their  schools,  throughout  the  Island, 
centers  for  the  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge. 
Some  may  consider  Utopian  the  plan  of  spreading 
agricultural  intelligence  through  the  agency  of  the 
public  schools,  but  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  his  associates  in  charge  of  the  scientific 
and  teaching  work  in  horticulture,  provided  for  by 
the  Nixon  bill,  have  found  them  important  centers 
for  this  work,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe  school 
gardens  are  conducted  with  marked  success.  Simple 
lesson  leaves,  in  various  kinds  of  nature  study,  are 
sent  to  the  teachers  for  their  guidance,  whose  chief 
object  is  to  incite  a  close,  individual  study  of  natural 
objects  and  creatures  with  their  life  history.  The 
teacher  is  urged  to  prepare  himself  to  give  similar, 
original  lessons.  A  bureau  of  correspondence  is 
started,  providing  for  letters  of  inquiry  to  be  answered 
by  some  one  having  the  requisite  knowledge.  The 
recent  visits  of  Dr.  Seaman  Knapp,  and  a  little  earlier 
the  trip  made  by  Mr.  0.  F.  Cook,  of  the  Botanical 
Division,  to  Porto  Rico,  show  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  alive  to  this  need,  and  it  is  to  be 


hoped  that  the  establishment  by  Congress  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  station  will  not  be  long  delayed. 

If  the  peon  of  Porto  Rico  is  to  be  lifted  out  of  his 
present  degraded  position,  a  systematic  effort  must 
be  made  to  assist  him  in  owning  a  home,  with  a  piece 
of  land,  as  the  beginning  of  his  financial  and  social 
rise.  England  did  this  for  the  freedmen  in  Jamaica 
after  emancipation  in  1854,  and  the  peasantry  of  that 
island  are  to-day  far  better  housed  and  fed  than  the 
same  class  in  Porto  Rico.  English  judges  have  stood 
between  the  greed  of  the  landlord  and  merchant  class 
and  the  weakness  of  “the  man  with  the  hoe,’’  and 
what  England  nas  done  for  the  laborers  in  Jamaica. 
America  must  do  in  Porto  Rico.  Our  new  southern 
island  has  now  a  fair  and  permanent  government. 
Business  is  rapidly  reviving.  The  commerce  of  the 
Island  is  much  greater  this  year  than  last.  It  only 
awaits  the  touch  of  American  energy,  skill  and  capi¬ 
tal,  now  sure  to  flow  in,  to  reach  its  true  develop¬ 
ment.  F.  M.  PENNOCK. 

SEEDING  GRASS  WITH  RYE. 

Here  in  this  locality  all  grass  seeds  sown  in  the  Fall 
seem  to  do  better  sown  with  wheat.  Why  this  is  so 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  positively,  but  think  it  one 
of  the  two  following  reasons:  The  rye  making  a 
thicker  mat  on  the  ground  before  Winter  may  smoth¬ 
er  the  young  grass  out  more  than  wheat  would,  which 
does  not  make  such  a  mat.  My  second  and  best  rea¬ 
son,  and  true  belief  is,  that  rye  is  a  more  thirsty  plant 
than  wheat;  has  a  deeper  and  wider-spread  root  sys¬ 
tem;  therefore  sucks  the  moisture  from  under  the 
young  grass  and  in  dry  seasons  causes  it  to  die,  and 
very  often  before  Winter  sets  in.  I  am  giving  up  the 
sowing  of  rye  for  soiling  on  this  very  account.  If  the 
Spring  be  at  all  dry  the  surface  soil  is  so  dry  after 
plowing  that  seeds  will  not  germinate  in  it.  I  have 
had  considerable  trouble  in  this  direction  the  past  two 
dry  seasons.  Wheat  turned  under  does  not  show  the 


same  dried-out  condition  of  the  soil.  In  wet  seasons 
— the  Fall  in  particular — I  don’t  think  there  is  much 
choice  between  the  two  grains  for  seeding  to  grass. 
If  I  could  always  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  rain¬ 
fall  during  August  and  September  I  would  always 
keep  my  grass  seed  in  the  bag  tin  after  harvest,  then 
plow  the  stubble,  make  a  fine  seed  bed,  sow  the  seed, 
roll  with  fairly  heavy  roller,  then  I  am  almost  sure 
of  a  good  crop  of  grass  the  following  season. 

New  Jersey.  c.  c.  httlsaiit. 


POTATO  SCAB  AND  GREEN  MANURING. 

SCAB  EXPERIMENTS.— Mr.  Garrahan’s  experi¬ 
ment  with  green  crops  (page  783)  plowed  down  to 
check  Potato  scab,  was  not  the  success  he  desired,  but 
the  results  reported  should  not  keep  him  and  others 
from  making  further  trial  of  this  plan.  Experiments 
running  through  five  or  six  seasons  have  convinced 
me  that  scab  can  be  controlled  by  some  slight  souring 
of  the  soil.  When  a  crop  of  rye  and  a  crop  of  peas 
do  not  secure  the  desired  results,  it  means  only  that, 
for  some  reason,  enough  acidity  was  not  produced  in 
that  season,  on  account  of  weather,  great  alkalinity 
of  that  particular  soil,  or  other  unknown  factor  in 
the  problem  that  prevents  the  production  of  acid.  My 
faith  is  strong  that  when  we  get  the  acid,  we  make 
it  difficult  for  the  scab  germs  to  thrive,  and  usually 
we  can  get  the  acid  by  plowing  rye  under  in  the 
Spring.  By  this  method  1  have  cleaned  infested  soil 
very  effectually.  Last  Spring  northern-grown  seed 
was  used  for  planting  one  field  that  had  been  fed  with 
a  crop  of  peas,  followed  by  a  growth  of  Winter  rye. 
This  seed  was  far  from  clean,  and  my  faith  in  the 
souring  of  the  soil  weakened  enough  to  make  me  treat 
a  part  of  the  seed  with  corrosive  sublimate,  but  it 
was  work  thrown  away.  At  digging  time  the  crop 
from  both  treated  and  untreated  seed  was  free  from 
scab.  In  another  field  in  which  the  same 
lot  of  seed  was  used  on  a  rye  sod  there 
was  some  little  scab,  only  proving  to 
my  mind  that  there  we  failed  to  get  as 
much  acidity.  Continued  experiment 
has  been  convincing  that  anything 
which  increases  soil  acidity  checks  the 
Potato  scab.  In  the  last  three  years  the 
Rhode  Island  station  has  obtained  re¬ 
sults  which  show  that  any  material  that 
produces  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  soil  re¬ 
tards  the  growth  of  this  fungous  dis¬ 
ease,  just  as  any  material  that  “sweet¬ 
ens”  a  soil,  like  lime,  favors  the  growth 
of  the  germs.  A  soil  strongly  alkaline 
may  not  be  quickly  affected  by  the  rye, 
and  even  a  neutral  soil  may  respond 
rather  slowly.  My  soil  shows  by  test 
some  acidity,  and  a  single  rye  sod,  turn¬ 
ed  under  when  a  foot  high,  is  sufficient 
to  clean  out  scab  germs  from  the  soil 
to  a  marked  degree. 

ORGANIC  MATTER  AND  MOIS¬ 
TURE. — The  same  writer  makes  the  fact 
prominent  that  a  soil  well  filled  with  decaying  vege¬ 
table  matter  can  produce  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  with 
very  little  rain.  We  had  an  exceedingly  dry  Summer, 
but  when  the  peas,  rye,  etc.,  had  been  plowed  under 
there  was  enough  moisture  to  make  a  profitable  crop. 
I  haven’t  the  exact  figures  with  me,  but  this  field  of 
Carmans  averaged  about  170  bushels  of  merchantable 
potatoes  per  acre,  although  there  was  not  during  the 
season  a  sufficiently  heavy  rain  to  settle  the  soil  firm¬ 
ly  in  the  row.  The  organic  material  makes  the  soil 
a  better  sponge  for  the  holding  of  moisture.  Where 
the  planting  is  fairly  deep,  and  is  done  with  a  ma¬ 
chine  like  the  Robbins  planter  after  both  the  shovel 
and  the  covering  disks  have  been  removed,  so  that  the 
seed  is  very  lightly  covered,  and  where  the  soil  is 
full  of  humus-forming  material,  the  danger  of  damage 
from  drought  is  reduced  materially. 

GROWING  PROTEIN. — L.  A.  Clinton’s  statement 
that  Alfalfa  produces  a  large  amount  of  food  rich  in 
protein  accords  with  Prof.  Voorhees’  statements  to 
the  New  Jersey  farmers  at  the  institutes.  On  the  col¬ 
lege  farm  one  acre  has  produced  over  261/£  tons  of 
forage  in  a  year,  fed  to  cows  under  the  soiling  system, 
and  found  by  analysis  and  by  feeding  tests  to  be 
equivalent  in  protein  to  7%  tons  of  wheat  bran.  At 
present  price  of  bran  the  value  of  this  product  is  sure¬ 
ly  up  to  an  attractive  figure.  Prof.  Voorhees  believes 
that  the  dairymen  can  cheapen  the  cost  of  milk  ma¬ 
terially  by  growing  more  of  the  protein  on  the  farm 
in  the  various  legumes,  and  thus  reducing  the  feed 

bill.  ALVA  AGEE. 


How  Canadians  Feed  Roots.— A  cellar  built  in  con¬ 
nection  with  basement  under  barn  is  considered  best  for 
roots,  and  they  are  kept  from  five  to  six  months.  Our 
cattle  are  generally  on  pasture  during  the  Summer,  and  I 
feed  them  roots  from  about  December  1  to  May  1.  There  is 
not  much  market  for  roots  in  this  section;  not  many  grown 
for  sale.  Mangels  sell  for  $4  per  ton.  I  do  not  like 
turnips,  only  for  young  cattle.  I  have  kept  mangels  in 
cellar  under  dwelling  house  until  May  in  good  condition. 
Turnips  are  sold  at  10  to  15  cents  per  bushel.  We  pulp 
the  mangels  and  put  them  on  cut  corn  fodder,  and  feed 
twice  a  day  s.  m.  c. 

Beamsville,  Ont. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Northern  and  Central  Alabama. 

O.,  Powell,  O.— What  is  you  opinion  of 
northern  and  central  Alabama  as  good  lo¬ 
calities  in  which  to  live  and  make  a  living? 
Is  the  land  productive  and  climate  equable? 
How  do  prices  for  horses,  milch  cows  and 
dairy  products,  eggs,  etc.,  compare  with 
the  markets  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
States?  Is  demand  good? 

Ans. — Northern  and  central  Alabama 
offer  as  good  chances  for  successful 
farming  or  gardening  as  any  other  lo¬ 
cality  provided  one  likes  the  climate  and 
situation.  There  is  much  dry  and  un¬ 
productive  upland,  intermixed  with  areas 
of  excellent  soil  adapted  for  all  farming 
operations.  Much  of  the  land  is  espe¬ 
cially  suitable  for  growing  peaches, 
plums  and  grapes,  also  some  varieties  of 
apples.  We  can  give  no  personal  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  markets,  prices  of 
stock  and  products,  etc.,  and  must  de¬ 
pend  on  our  correspondents  in  the  State 
for  such  local  facts. 

Fertilizer  for  Fruit  Trees. 

R.  II.  W.,  Kingston,  N.  Y.—I  own  a  good- 
sized  city  lot,  50x145  feet,  on  which  there 
are  a  number  of  apple  and  plum  trees, 
grapevines,  etc.  It  is  light  sandy  land,  and 
is  now  in  grass  and  weeds.  These  trees  do 
not  bear  well,  and  when  there  are  lots  of 
fruit  they  are  stung  by  something  and  fall 
off,  or  are  wormy.  When  shall  I  spray 
them?  Would  you  advise  using  wood 
ashes?  I  can  get  them  nearby.  Would  you 
recommend  using  tobacco  stems?  I  can  get 
them  readily.  Would  bone  meal  and  pot¬ 
ash  be  good  for  my  grapevines?  Would 
you  advise  spraying  with  crude  petroleum? 

Ans. — The  first  thing  I  would  advise 
doing  is  to  plow  or  dig  up  the  sod  and 
manure  the  land  with  any  of  the  ma¬ 
nures  mentioned,  working  them  in  with 
rakes  or  any  tools  that  will  best  suit  the 
purpose.  All  of  these  manures  are  good 
for  fruit  trees.  Wood  ashes,  if  not 
leached  or  exposed  to  the  weather,  are 
good,  but  a  heavy  coating  should  be 
given,  not  less  than  a  barrel  per  square 
rod.  Dissolved  bone  meal  and  muriate 
of  potash  in  about  equal  proportions 
make  an  excellent  manure.  An  appli¬ 
cation  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  per  acre 
is  sufficient.  Tobacco  stems  are  very 
good,  because  they  contain  potash,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  and  also  make 
humus,  all  of  which  are  needful  in  all 
kinds  of  soils.  It  is  probable  that  the 
cause  of  the  falling  of  the  fruit  is  the 
work  of  Codling  moth  and  other  insects. 
The  bulletins  of  the  experiment  station 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  relative  to  insect  pests 
should  be  obtained,  and  their  directions 
closely  followed.  Spraying  with  arseni¬ 
cal  preparations  is  one  of  the  most  help¬ 
ful  things  that  can  be  done.  Crude  pe¬ 
troleum  is  dangerous  to  the  trees  and 
should  only  be  applied  with  a  special 
kerowater  sprayer,  using  not  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  oil,  and  only  when  the 
leaves  are  off  the  trees.  It  is  rarely 
needed  except  to  destroy  the  scale  in¬ 
sects.  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Fumigation  for  Scaly  Bark  Lice. 

A.,  Old  Fork,  N.  O.—I  have  read  Prof. 
Johnson’s  articles  on  San  Josg  scale,  but 
am  not  certain  that  fumigation  will  answer 
my  purpose  in  destroying  Oyster-shell 
scale  on  some  one  and  two-year-old  apple 
and  cherry  trees.  Will  you  advise  me  in 
this  regard?  I  wish  to  dig  trees  soon,  and 
wish  none  to  pass  into  other  hands  unless 
I  can  safely  guarantee  freedom  from  living 
scale. 

Ans. — The  fumigation  method  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  seriously  affect  the  eggs 
of  any  species  of  insect.  In  the  fumiga¬ 
tion  of  trees  we  find  that  the  Oyster- 
shell  scale  or  Scurfy  scale,  which  is  up¬ 
on  apple  and  other  trees  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  would  have  little  or  no  ef¬ 
fect  for  the  destruction  of  insects  inas¬ 
much  as  they  Winter  in  the  egg  stage. 
If  one  of  the  scales  should  be  lifted  up 
at  this  season  of  the  year  with  the  point 
of  a  knife  and  examined  with  a  hand¬ 
glass  or  le»s,  ip  the  case  of  the  Oyster- 


shell  scale  a  large  number  of  whitish 
eggs  would  be  seen,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  eggs  of  the  Scurfy  scale  are 
purplish.  These  eggs  remain  in  this 
condition  under  the  scales  all  Winter, 
hatching  early  in  the  Spring,  possibly 
the  latter  part  of  April  or  early  May,  in 
the  South,  as  a  rule;  the  young  lice 
crawl  upon  the  trees  and  insert  their 
beaks,  and  begin  their  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  know  of  any  particular 
remedy  for  the  destruction  of  these  pests 
on  nursery  stock  at  this  season  of  the 
year  other  than  the  total  destruction  of 
the  stock  when  it  is  badly  infested.  The 
trees  mignt  be  scraped  and  then  dipped 
in  a  strong  solution  of  whale-oil  soap 
at  the  rate  of  1%  to  two  pounds  of 
water,  but  in  this  instance  there  would 
be  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  the 
soap  solution  would  effectually  destroy 
the  eggs  of  either  creature.  No  doubt 
the  eggs  of  some  would  be  destroyed, 
but  many  would  escape  uninjured. 

[Prof.]  W.  G.  JOHNSON. 

Use  of  Tarred  Paper. 

8.,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.—I  am  soon  to  build 
a  farmhouse  and  should  like  to  know  why 
tarred  paper  is  not  used  on  houses  under 
the  siding.  It  would  seem  to  me  more 
nearly  weather  and  vermin-proof  than  the 
cheap  building  papers  that  are  usually  put 
on,  and  I  think  the  tar  smell  would  soon 
cease. 

Ans. — Much  greater  care  should  be 
taken  by  builders  in  the  selection  of  a 
thoroughly  airtight  paper  which  is  not 
likely  to  disintegrate  with  time;  it  is 
unfortunately  true  that  much  building 
paper  that  is  put  into  house  construc¬ 
tion  is  neither  impervious  to  air  nor  of 
such  a  nature  but  that  a  little  wetting 
through  the  leakage  in  siding  or  other¬ 
wise,  easily  causes  it  to  disintegrate  and 
cease  to  perform  the  functions  designed 
for  it.  No  house  should  be  built  in  a 
cold  climate  without  the  use  of  a  good 
quality  of  some  form  of  acid  and  water¬ 
proof  paper,  which  has  a  sufficient  bouy 
permanently  to  stand  the  wind  pressure, 
and  to  resist  the  tendencies  to  decay 
which  result  from  moisture.  The  ordi 
nary  tar  papers  which  are  used  in  house 
building  are  often  not  well  filled,  are 
only  barely  stained  black,  and  are  so 
open  and  porous  that  they  fail  to  per¬ 
form  their  important  mission.  A  good 
building  paper  should  have  a  close  tex¬ 
ture,  and  have  the  pores  well  filled  with 
some  permanently  waterproof  material. 

Scrub  Oak  Land  in  Grass. 

F.  0.  W.,  Greenfield,  Mass.— In  the  new 
part  of  our  cemetery  there  are  about  10 
acres  of  land  covered  with  scrub  oaks  and 
brush,  weeds,  etc.  There  isn’t  enough 
earth  to  call  it  soil,  but  what  there  is  may 
be  about  four  inches  deep.  What  can  I  do 
to  get  green  grass  to  grow  there,  and 
what  kind  of  grass  will  be  the  best?  We 
have  not  much  money  to  invest  in  fertil¬ 
izing,  and  we  do  not  care  to  crop  the  land, 
but  just  have  it  look  green. 

Ans. — There  is  no  royal  road  to  im¬ 
proving  scrub-oak  hillsides.  It  will  first 
be  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  stunted 
trees  and  brush,  preferably  by  grubbing 
them  out  and  burning  all  the  material 
not  valuable  for  other  purposes  in  the 
clearing.  Then  plow  the  slope  as  deeply 
as  possible,  harrow  until  the  surface  is 
reasonably  smooth  and  apply  either 
stable  manure  at  the  rate  of  10  to  20 
loads  an  acre,  or  a  good  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizer  at  the  rate  of  600  to  800  pounds 
per  acre.  If  unmixed  chemicals  are  pre¬ 
ferred,  apply  200  pounds  ground  bone, 
or  400  pounds  dissolved  South  Carolina 
phosphate  rock,  100  pounds  muriate  of 
potash  and  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda 
to  each  acre,  broadcasting  it  carefully, 
and  sow  at  least  two  bushels  of  Orchard 
grass,  to  which  may  be  added  a  few 
pounds  of  Awnless  Brome-grass  (Bro- 
mus  inermis)  to  the  acre.  Follow  with  a 
mixture  of  10  pounds  Alsike  and  five 
pounds  White  clover  to  each  acre.  Har¬ 
row  in  very  lightly  and  roll  well.  This 
should  be  done  as  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked  in  good  condition.  A 
more  economical  method,  but  one  which 
would  delay  the  grassy  effect  a  season 
or  two,  would  be  to  give  the  freshly- 
plowed  soil  a  coating  of  25  to  40  bushels 


of  lime  per  acre,  and  in  May  or  early 
June  harrow  again,  apply  what  manure 
or  fertilizer  can  be  spared,  and  sow 
about  two  bushels  of  Early  Black  cow 
peas  to  each  acre.  They  could  be  turned 
under  in  the  Fall,  the  grass  seeds  sown, 
using  eight  pounds  each  Kentucky  Blue- 
grass  and  Red-top,  and  one  bushel  of 
Orchard  grass,  following  with  the  mixed 
clover  seeds  as  before.  Bromus  inermis 
is  strongly  recommended  for  such  poor 
and  arid  situations,  but  has  not  been 
used  much  in  the  East  as  yet.  Some  of 
it  ought  to  be  added  to  any  mixture  of 
this  kind,  or  sown  separately  on  the 
driest  knolls.  To  keep  green  grass  on 
such  a  poor  hillside  throughout  the  Sum¬ 
mer  is  not  an  easy  matter,  and  annual 
Spring  dressings  of  bone  or  phosphate 
rock  and  wood  ashes,  muriate  of  potash 
or  fine  stable  manures  will  likely  be 
needed  to  keep  it  in  presentable  condi¬ 
tion.  In  a  milder  climate  the  Lespedeza, 
or  Japan  clover,  could  be  sown  among 
the  standing  trees  with  some  hope  of 
getting  a  catch,  but  we  have  not  learned 
that  it  endures  the  New  England  Win¬ 
ters. 


To  produce  the  best  results 
in  fruit,  vegetable  or  grain,  the 

fertilizer  used  must  contain 
enough  Potash.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  see  our  pamphlets.  We 
send  them  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

York  imperial,  peach, 

KIEFFER.  You  get  what  you  order. 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  B.  100,  Uriah,  Pa 


For  the  land's  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  — Adv. 

California  Privet  Hedge- “so*"?.”:  fir.*',?.’ 

for  10  cents.  T.  C.  KEVITT.  Athenia,  N.  J. 


A|m|QC,U|2— Bookarraboutlt4<s.  Tells  how  to 

grow  this  great  money  maker. 
VI  Write  to-day.  AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  Rose  Hlli.M.1 


AULIFLOWER  SEED 

High  grade  Danish  seed  by  mall,  direct  from  the 
grower  In  Denmark,  to  your  address,  postpaid. 
Danish  Snowball,  V  oz.  50c  1  os.  tl.50  1  lb.  118.00 
Dwarf  Erfurt .  k  os.  66o  l  oz.  11.86  1  lb.  822.00 


RARLEOIAE,  840  K.  Fullerton  Av.  Chlcaro.  111. 


with  onr  new  patent 

Kerosene  Sprayers^ 

is  simple  indeed.  Kerosene  emulsion 
made  while  pumping.  12  varieties 
sprayers,  Bordeaux  and  Vermorel 
Nozzles,  the  “World’s  Best.” 

THE  DEMINQ  CO.,  SALEM,  0. 

Western  Agents,  Hennion  &  llubbell. 
Chicago.  Catalogue  and  formulas  free. 


W 


K  TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Book  Free*  Result  of  76  years'  experience. 

STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana.  Mo. ;  Danaville,  K.Y. 


Trees.  Plants. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Price  List  free. 

Currants,  Gooseberries  and  other  Small 
Fruit  Plants.  Extra  quality.  Warranted  true. 
T.  S.  HUBBARI)  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


Pear  Possibilities 

are  realized  to  the  fullest  if  you  plaut 

KIEFFER  PEARS. 

renowned  lor  vigor,  rapid 

growth,  absolute  freedom  from  disease,  etc., 
is  enormously  productive,  large,  handsome  fruit, 
good  seller,  ripens  late.  Everything  for  the  orch¬ 
ard  and  garden;  Strawberries,  Asparagus,  etc. 
Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


DREER’S  Garden  Calendar  ">'1901 

The  largest  and  most  complete  SEED.  PLANT  and  BULB  Catalogue 
ever  ottered  for  FREE  DISTRIBUTION.  It  contains  200 pages, which  are 
fully  illustrated,  true  to  nature,  and  is  bound  in  beautiful  embossed 
lithographed  covers.  We  will  send  a  copy  free  to  all  who  mention  this 
paper,  and  request  those  who  are  Market  Gardeners  to  state  the  same. 

HENRY  A.  DREE  R,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  PAINESVIL.L.E,  OHIO. 

Leodlag  American  Naraerjrm'n,  offer  one  of  the  Host  Complete  AaeortmenU  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRURS,  ROSES,  RULRS,  ETC, 

4T  Year..  44  GreenhouacH.  1000  Acrea,  Correspondence  Solicited.  Catalog  Free. 


£  I  will  send,  by  express  or  freight,  1  Paragon,  1  Alpha,  1  Parry’s 
*  Giant,  1  Early  Reliance,  1  English  Walnut,  1  Japan  Walnut, 

1  Pecan,  1  Bismarck  Apple,  1  Dwarf  Rocky  Mt.  Cherry,  worth  $8.20.  Full  line  of 
Nursery  Stock.  Certificate.  Arthur  j.  collins,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Surplus  of  Japan  Plum  Trees  INss?iEE 

We  have  a  large  supply  of  Burbank,  Abundance,  Bed  June,  Wickson 
and  Hale  Japan  plum  trees.  We  will  make  exceptionally  low  prices  for  early 
orders  for  these  trees  ;  also  for  other  nursery  stock.  We  offer  large  size,  medium 
and  small-sized  trees.  We  have  a  surplus  of  Early  Richmond  and  Montmorency  Cherry, 
also  in  three  sizes.  We  offer  18,000  one-year-old  Apple  trees,  from  15  to  30  inches  high. 

We  have  everything  for  the  orchard,  vineyard  and  park.  Let  us  price  your  list  of  wants  at  once. 
Fruit,  or  Ornamental  catalogue  mailed  free.  GREEN’S  NURSERY' CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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X  We  have  yet  some  copies  left  of  a  lot  of  slightly 
4  shelf-soiled  books  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and 

♦  Swine,  by  Curtis,  that  we  will  mail  postpaid  as 

♦  long  as  they  last  for  $1.  This  book  is  the  standard 
4  work  on  live  stock.  It  is  used  as  a  text-book  in 
^  almost  all  agricitltural  colleges,  and  is  indorsed  by 

♦  all  leading  authorities  on  live  stock  It  is  a  large 
4  book,  fully  illustrated,  and  requires  16  cents  to  pay 
J  postage  alone.  These  copies  are  in  condition  for 

♦  any  library,  and  will  be  reserved  for  subscribers 
4  alone.  They  will  not  be  sent  at  this  price  to  deal- 
4  ers.  They  are  a  great  bargain  at  the  price  for  anyone 

♦  who  wants  to  make  a  study  of  animal  husbandry. 

♦  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 
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Club  /toot  in  Cabbage. 

A.  F.  Y.,  Lanesville,  Mass.— Last  Spring 
cabbage  seed  sown  in  boxes  filled  with 
meadow  earth  which  had  been  in  sod  for 
years  produced  many  plants,  which  de¬ 
veloped  club-root  while  in  the  boxes.  The 
manure  was  carefully  selected.  Perhaps 
the  soil  was  acid,  and  I  am  sure  the 
plants  were  much  too  crowded,  and  suf¬ 
fered  at  times  for  water.  To  avoid  the  two 
latter  evils  next  Spring,  I  should  like  to 
sow  the  seed  in  a  last  year's  hotbed  in 
which  the  very  rich  earth  had  none  of  the 
cabbage  tribe  in  it  last  year,  though  it 
was  taken  from  a  spot  very  near  which 
cabbage  grew  the  year  before.  Will  a 
liberal  application  of  wood  ashes  or  of 
lime  make  it  safe  to  use  this  hotbed  earth? 
Late  cabbage  sown  in  a  low  piece  of  fresh¬ 
ly-plowed  grass  land  enriched  with  horse- 
manure  also  failed,  owing  to  excessive 
club-root,  though  a  neighbor  had  fine  suc¬ 
cess  on  an  equally  low  piece  of  similar 
grass  land  plowed  under  at  about  the  same 
time.  I  used  some  lime  and  he  did  not. 

Ans. — Club-root  in  cabbage  and  other 
cruciferous  plants  is  caused  by  a  micro¬ 
scopic  fungus,  the  spores  of  which  have 
the  uncanny  power  of  swimming  and 
creeping  their  way  through  moist  soil 
and  from  cell  to  cell  of  the  plants  within 
which  they  subsist.  The  knots  or  galls 
on  the  roots  are  caused  by  the  irritation 
of  countless  numbers  of  these  parasitic 
bodies  vegetating  within  the  substance 
of  the  host  plant.  The  germs  or  spores 
are  supposed  to  retain  their  infecting 
power  in  the  soil  for  three  or  four  years 
at  least  after  the  last  crop  of  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  turnips  or  allied  plants  have 
been  grown  on  the  land,  so  that  it  is 
better  to  avoid  all  soil  that  is  suspected 
of  infection.  Caustic  or  newly-slaked 
lime,  at  the  rate  of  4,000  to  6,000  pounds 
per  acre,  well  worked  into  the  soil  some 
time  before  planting  to  cabbage,  should 
reduce  the  disease  very  considerably, 
and  in  some  cases  may  destroy  it  alto¬ 
gether.  It  would  be  safer  to  use  soil  for 
the  hotbed  or  boxes  from  some  locality 
free  of  all  chance  of  infection  and  give 
the  field  a  good  dressing  of  lime.  Gas 
lime  is  to  be  avoided,  as  it  has  but  little 
effect  on  the  club-root  fungus,  which  is 
known  among  scientists  by  the  very  un¬ 
handy  name  of  Plasmodiophora  bras- 
sicae.  In  order  to  reduce  the  evil  as 
much  as  possible  destroy  every  infected 
plant  by  burning.  If  thrown  to  pigs  or 
poultry,  or  in  the  compost  heap,  it  only 
spreads  the  infection  more  rapidly. 

Traction  Engines  tor  Farm  Work. 

Several  Readers.— Is  it  true  that  California 
farmers  have  tried  traction  engines  for 
farm  work  and  discarded  them  for  mule 
teams? 

Ans. — We  find  traction  engines  cheaper 
than  stock  for  plowing,  being  able  to 
plow  with  one  engine  about  40  acres  a 
day.  This  necessitates  the  cost  of  about 
$20  a  day  for  fuel  and  help,  including  all 
incidental  expenses  connected  with  the 
work.  It  is  a  much  cheaper  way  of  plow¬ 
ing  than  with  teams,  as  it  does  away 
with  a  large  force  of  men  and  with  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  carry  a  large  stock  of  feed 
for  the  animals  which  would  have  to  be 
used.  It  has  proved  very  successful  in 
this  respect,  especially  on  our  reclaimed 
lands.  The  production  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  of  steam  harvesters  are  increasing 
every  year,  and  in  the  locality  in  which 
I  am  situated,  we  are  using  about  15 
steam  harvesters.  They  give  the  best  of 
satisfaction  on  our  lands,  where  crops 
average  from  25  to  40  sacks  of  grain  to 
the  acre.  This  would  be  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  handle  with  the  headers,  and  it 
is  too  expensive  to  harvest  our  crops 
with  binders  or  reapers.  It  has  proved 
the  most  satisfactory  way  of  harvesting, 
getting  the  crops  into  market  much  fast¬ 
er  and  without  that  loss  which  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  grain  being  stacked  and 
getting  the  early  rains.  Every  one  who 
owns  one  of  these  engines,  which  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  largest  farmers,  uses  them 
the  year  around.  I  could  not  answer 
your  question  regarding  pushing  or  pull¬ 
ing  binders,  but  I  cannot  see  why  they 
would  not  be  just  as  succesful  in  this 
as  they  would  be  in  handling  the  com¬ 
bined  harvesters,  for  as  you  know,  it 
takes  the  employ  of  eight  men,  and 
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these  can  harvest  1,000  sacks  of  grain  a 
day,  which  we  consider  about  an  average 
run  for  harvesters  that  cut  a  20-foot 
swath.  The  traction  engines  are  used  a 
great  deal  in  the  mountains  for  hauling 
lumber  and  logs,  and  from  what  I  can 
find  out  they  have  been  very  successful. 
We  formerly  used  coal  for  fuel,  but 
since  the  discovery  of  oil,  all  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  handling  faction  engines 
find  it  much  more  economical  and  clean¬ 
er,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  less  danger 
of  fire.  Land  which  norses  cannot  go 
over  or  plow,  we  use  what  we  call  the 
“rolling-disk”  plow,  which  will  cultivate 
as  I  say,  from  35  to  40  acres  a  day.  As 
to  the  question  of  economy,  this  is  a 
great  deal  more  saving  than  any  other 
way  of  harvesting.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  persons  who  have  used  the  traction 
engines  with  combined  narvesters  that 
have  discarded  them.  All  that  I  know 
of  that  have  been  manufactured  here 
are  in  use,  and  I  have  heard  of  no  ex¬ 
pression  of  dissatisfaction. 

Stockton,  Cal.  frank  e.  lane. 

Growing  Lettuce  in  the  South. 

How  is  the  lettuce  crop  grown  in  North 
Carolina?  Is  it  a  profitable  business? 

Ans. — We  are  now  handling  our  let¬ 
tuce  in  this  section.  All  kinds  of  soils  are 
used,  with  varying  success,  from  a  stiff 
clay  to  muck  swamp,  and  seashore  sand. 
The  best  soil  adapted  for  lettuce  is  a 
deep,  coarse-grained  sandy  loam,  well 
enriched  with  manure.  A  soil  that  is 
close-grained,  contains  a  large  per  cent 
of  silt,  and  runs  together  after  a  rain, 
or  crusts  in  dry  weather.  This  is  not 
naturally  adapted  for  the  growing  of  this 
crop,  and  in  it  lettuce  will  rot  or  damp 
off  to  a  great  extent.  The  rainwater  and 
dew,  or  the  moisture  arising  out  of  the 
ground  under  the  succulent  leaves  of  this 
quick-growing  plant  cannot  descend  fast 
enough  after  a  shower  or  evaporate  after 
sunrise  in  the  morning,  to  dry  off  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  consequently 
the  under  leaves,  instead  of  lying  on  a 
dry  ground,  are  lying  on  a  saturated 
earth  surface.  The  plants  growing  close 
together  shade  the  ground  and  keep 
it  from  drying  out  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  or  the  winds.  The  results  are  very 
likely  to  be  a  wet,  rotten  leaf.  Close, 
muggy  weather  will  further  advance  the 
growth  of  mold,  and  the  plant  will  rot 
in  very  short  time.  There  are  other 
kinds  of  fungus  and  diseases  which  are 
very  destructive  to  lettuce.  If  a  man  has 
the  proper  soil  he  is  more  likely  to  con¬ 
trol  the  latter  procedures  of  growing  a 
good  crop.  After  the  soil  has  been  se¬ 
lected,  good  or  bad,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  we  begin  to  prepare  what  is  here 
locally  named  hotbed.  This  is  no  hot¬ 
bed  at  all;  it  is  simply  a  irame  like  a 
common  cold  frame,  covered  with  cloth. 
The  dimensions  vary  according  to  the 
lay  of  the  land,  and  also  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  fancy;  mostly  from  18  to  24  feet 
wide,  and  150  to  250  feet  long.  This  bed 
cannot  very  well  be  made  too  rich.  By 
the  latter  part  of  August  or  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember  we  sow  our  seed  broadcast  in  a 
seedbed;  in  about  five  to  six  weeks  the 
plants  are  ready  to  be  replanted  in  the 
previously  well-prepared  soil  in  tne  cold 
frame,  being  careful  to  water  the  plants 
after  setting  in  dry  weather.  This  farm 
is  equipped  with  hot-air  engine,  tank  and 
water  pipes  for  distribution,  which  make 
watering  comparatively  easy.  We  set 
our  plants  10x12  inches,  fertilize  and 
work  well,  all  of  which  is  done  with  col¬ 
ored  labor.  During  frosts  and  freezes 
the  frames  are  covered  with  cloth,  sewed 
together  to  fit  the  same,  and  fastened  on 
by  rings  and  staples.  By  the  middle  of 
November  and  after  the  first  crop  is 
ready  to  be  marketed,  later  sowings  are 
made,  for  midwinter  and  Spring  crops. 
The  price  for  lettuce  is  according  to 
quantity  and  demand,  with  freight,  com¬ 
mission  charges,  etc.,  besides  the  cost  of 
growing  deducted,  sometimes  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  often  a  crop  is  grown  at  a  loss. 

Wilmington,  N.  C.  w.  o. 


WISDOM  BOILED  DOWN. 

Are  raspberries,  currants  and  straw¬ 
berries  ever  attacked  by  the  San  Jos6 
scale? 

Yes,  but  not  often.  Strawberries  are 
not  likely  to  be  injured.  When  the  scale 
once  attacks  currants  there  is  not  much 
use  trying  to  fight  it. 

*  *  * 

How  can  I  exterminate  Canada  this¬ 
tles? 

Keep  at  ’em.  “Clean  cultivation”  is 
what  the  wise  men  tell  us.  In  some 


fields  they  cannot  be  cultivated  out.  Cut 
them  while  in  bloom  and  pour  a  little 
kerosene  oil  on  the  root. 

*  *  * 

People  speak  of  putting  a  lump  of 
saltpeter  into  milk  to  correct  bad  odors. 
Would  this  be  dangerous? 

Saltpeter  is  a  strong  diuretic.  It  in¬ 
creases  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  it 
might  not  injure  the  milk  for  grown 
persons  but  we  would  not  like  to  give  it 
to  children. 

*  *  * 

Where  can  I  learn  about  care  and  fer¬ 
tilizing  of  shade  trees? 

Bulletin  131  of  the  Connecticut  Sta¬ 
tion  (New  Haven)  gives  much  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  beautiful  elms  in  that 
city.  The  following  fertilizing  mixture 
is  suggested:  50  pounds  nitrate  of  soda, 
300  pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  100  pounds 
acid  phosphate,  100  pounds  muriate  of 
potash. 

*  *  * 

Do  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  extend  as 
far  as  the  spread  of  the  branches? 

Yes,  and  beyond.  Pear  roots  have 
been  traced  over  20  feet  out  and  apple 
roots  of  some  varieties  go  farther  yet. 

*  *  * 

Do  you  advise  readers  to  make  a 
“strawberry  barrel”  by  filling  the  bar¬ 
rel  with  soil,  boring  holes  through  the 
wood,  and  setting  plants  so  they  will 
grow  through  the  holes? 

No.  We  regret  to  say  that  we  once 
half  advised  this  scheme.  It  was  a  mis¬ 
take.  The  plants  will  not  thrive  in  the 
barrel. 

*  *  * 

Where  can  horse  manure  be  bought  in 
New  York? 

Some  stables  probably  sell  direct  to 
farmers  who  drive  in  after  it.  Most  of 
them  sell  to  contractors.  Kane  & 
Wright,  Forty-sixth  street,  collect  from 
stables  and  load  on  cars  as  desired.  They 
charge  $1  per  ton.  A  car  holds  over  20 
tons.  The  coarsest  straw  is  shaken  out 
and  probably  dried  and  sold  again  for 
bedding. 


Cyanide 

Guaranteed  98  to  99  per  cent.,  lor  generating 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Qas 

the  most  effective  fumigating  material,  to 
destroy  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  and 
plants.  The  only  positive  eradicator  of 
the  dreaded  San  Jose  Scale.  Endorsed  by 
all  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  “  A 
perfect  practical  remedy,”  says  Prof.  W.  G, 
Johnson,  State  Etymologist  of  Maryland. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Roesiler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 

No.  100  William  Street.  New  York. 


FOR  RELIABLE  FERTILIZERS  Tuscarora 

Fertilizer  Co.,  Rossfarni,  Juniata  County,  Fa. 


RUBER0ID  1 

ROOFING 


will  protect  your  chickens  and 
other  poultry  from  draughts 
and  dampness,  keeping  them 
warm,  dry  and  healthy.  Cover 
the  roofs  and  sides  of  the  poul¬ 
try  houses  with  it.  Easily  put 
on.  Only  a  hammer  and  nails 
necessary.  It  is  proof  against 
weather,  water,  heat,  cold,  ver¬ 
min.  alkalies,  acids,  gases,  etc. 
Made  of  FELT,  without  tar  or 
paper.  Tasteless  and  odorless. 
Leaves  rain  water  sweet  and 
clean.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices. 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT 
COMPANY, 

83-85  John  St.,  New  York. 


FEED  COOKER 

ON  TRIAL. 

We  are  so  sure  that  you 
will  think  the  Eureka  Steam 
Feed  Cooker  is  the  best  made 
that  we  will  letyoutry  it  for 
yourself.  We  pay  the  freight 

big;  catalogue  and  special  price 
your  station.  Can’t  explode.  Don 
Saves  to  }4  your  feed.  Our  ca 

everything  for  the  farm.  Youne 
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Clubbing  List. 


We  can  save  you  money  on  any  paper  or  magazine. 
We  give  you  a  list  below.  If  you  do  not  find  all  you 
want  here,  send  us  a  list,  and  we  will  quote  you  price 
by  return  mail.  It  will  save  you  trouble  to  send  all 
your  orders  to  us  at  one  time.  The  price  opposite 
each  paper  is  our  price  to  you  for  it.  Every  order 
must,  of  course,  include  asubscription  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  at  $1.  To  make  up  a  list  start  with 
The  R.  N.-Y.  at  $1,  then  take  as  many  of  the  others 
as  you  need  at  price  opposite  each. 


American  Bee  Journal,  Chicago,  Ill .  10.90 

American  Poultry  Journal.  Chicago.  Ill . 20 

American  Sheep  Breeder,  Chicago,  111 . 80 

American  Swineherd,  Chicago.  Ill . 30 

American  Queen,  New  York . 43 

Arena,  The,  Boston,  Mass .  1  80 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston,  Mass .  3.25 

American  Gardening,  New  York .  1.00 

Ave  Marla,  Notre  Dame,  Ind .  1.70 

A  Few  Hens,  Boston,  Mass . 30 

American  Agriculturist,  New  York .  1.00 

American  Boy,  Detroit,  Mich . 60 

Babyhood,  New  York . 90 

Blade,  Toledo,  O . 60 

Blooded  Stock.  Oxford,  Pa . 15 

Bee,  Toledo,  0 . 60 

Baptist  Union,  Chicago,  Ill . 80 

Breeder’s  Gazette,  Chicago,  Ill .  1.10 

Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette,  Cincinnati,  0 . 80 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  Irvington,  N.  Y . 85 

Courier- Journal,  Louisville,  Ky  1  begin  Jan.  D...  .60 

Cleveland  Daily  World,  Cleveland,  0 .  1.30 

Century,  New  York .  3.60 

Christian  Herald,  New  York .  1.10 

Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga . 66 

Commercial  Tribune,  Cincinnati,  0 . 45 

Cleveland  Leader,  Cleveland,  O . 80 

Conkey’s  Home  Journal,  Chicago,  Ill . 30 

Courier,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 80 

Chronicle  Telegraph,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 60 

Country  Gentleman.  Albany,  N.  Y .  1.50 

Coleman’s  Rural  World,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 50 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  0 .  1.40 

Courant  (Daily  .Hartford,  Conn .  6.50 

Courant  (Semi-Weekly),  Hartford,  Conn . 85 

Columbus  Press  Post,  Columbus,  O . 85 

Dispatch,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 55 

Drainage  Journal,  Indianapolis,  Ind . 55 

Demorest's,  New  York . 95 

Delineator,  New  York . 95 

Designer,  New  York . 85 

Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 55 

Dairy  and  Creamery,  Chicago,  Ill . 25 

Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  O . 55 

Evangelist.  New  York .  3.00 

Everybody's  Magazine,  New  York . 85 

Examiner,  New  York .  1.80 

Examiner  (Daily)  San  Francisco,  Cal .  6.40 

Examiner  (Weekly)  San  Francisco,  Cal .  1.20 

Every  Where,  New  York . 35 

Fruit,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y .  25 

Forum,  New  York .  2.60 

Free  Press,  Detroit,  Mich . 60 

Frank  Leslie’s  Monthly,  New  York . 85 

Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 65 

Farm  Poultry,  Boston.  Mass . 65 

Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star,  Montreal,  Can.  .80 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  0 . 25 

Farm  and  Home,  Springfield.  Mass . 40 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  0 . 50 

Globe  Democrat  (Weekly),  St.  Louis,  Mo . 80 

Golden  Days,  Philadelphia.  Pa .  2.35 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 20 

Good  Literature,  New  York . 25 

Garden  and  Farm,  Springfield,  0 . 25 

Household,  Boston,  Mass . 60 

Horse  Review.  Chicago,  Ill .  1.60 

Horse  World,  Buffalo,  N.  Y .  1.20 

Harper's  Bazar,  New  York .  3.30 

Harper's  Magazine,  New  York .  2.70 

Harper’s  Weekly,  New  York .  3.30 

Housekeeper,  Minneapolis,  Minn . 40 

Housewife,  New  York . 25 

Hoard’s  Dairyman,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis . 65 

Holstein-Friesian  Register,  Brattleboro,  Vt . 85 

Home  Journal,  Boston,  Mass .  1.80 

Independent,  New  York .  1.90 

Inter  Ocean,  Chicago,  III . 75 

Inter-State  Poultry  man,  Tiffin,  0 . 25 

Journal,  Boston,  Mass . 95 

Judge,  New  York .  4.10 

Jersey  Bulletin,  Indianapolis  Ind .  1.10 

Journal.  Indianapolis,  Ind . 60 

Journal  of  Agriculture,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 80 

Little  Folks,  New  York .  1.15 

Lippincott’s  Magazine,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  1.75 

Ledger  Monthly,  New  York . 80 

Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 80 

Living  Church,  Milwaukee.  Wis .  1.60 

Leslie’s  Weekly,  New  York .  3.10 

McClure’s  Magazine,  New  York . 90 

Mayflower,  New  York . 25 

Munsey’s  Magazine.  New  York . 90 

Meehan’s  Monthly.  Philadelphia,  Pa .  1.80 

North  American  Review,  New  York .  4.10 

News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  S.  C . 60 

National  Stockman,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 90 

New  England  Homestead,  Springfield,  Mass .  1.00 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dayton,  0 . 25 

Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  O . 55 

Outlook,  The,  New  York .  1.80 

Poultry  Keeper,  Quincy.  Ill . 20 

Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 60 

Public  Opinion,  New  York .  2.10 

Poultry  Monthly,  Albany,  N.  Y . SO 

Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul,  Minn . 85 

Post  Express,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 60 

Puck,  New  York .  4.10 

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 85 

Review  of  Reviews,  New  York .  2.10 

Register,  Wheeling.  W.  Va . 80 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  Quincy,  Ill . 30 

Republican,  The  Weekly),  Springfield,  Mass . 90 

Scribner's  Magazine,  New  York .  2.85 

Scientific  American,  New  York .  2.60 

Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo . 25 

Sentinel,  Indianapolis,  Ind . 30 

Swine  Breeder's  Journal,  Indianapolis,  Ind . 45 

Sunday-School  Times,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 80 

St.  Nicholas,  New  York .  2.60 

Success,  New  York . 70 

Southern  Cultivator,  Atlanta,  Ga . 60 

Strawberry  Culturlst,  Salisbury,  Md . 20 

Table  Talk,  Philadelphia.  Pa . 85 

Tribune  (Weekly).  New  York . 25 

Thrice-a-Week  Tribune,  New  York . 75 

Times  (Weekly  ,  Cincinnati,  0 . 30 

Trained  Motherhood,  New  York . 60 

Truth,  New  York .  1.95 

Turf,  B'ield  and  Farm,  New  York  .  2.10 

Union  Gospel  News,  Cleveland,  0 . 30 

Wool  Markets  and  Sheep,  Chicago,  Ill . 30 

Witness,  New  York . 85 

Woman's  Home  Companion,  Springfield,  O . 70 

World,  Tri-Weekly,  New  York . 65 

Youths’ Companion . New,  $1.25;  renewal,  1.75 

Young  People’s  Weekly,  Chicago,  Ill . 40 
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MOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

About  the  Gladiolus. — A  reader 
wishes  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  select  a  list  of 
the  most  desirable  varieties  of  Gladiolus 
for  amateur  planting,  from  the  great 
numbers  offered  in  the  catalogues  of 
certain  bulb  growers.  Our  opinion,  based 
on  trials  of  almost  every  known  species 
and  variety,  during  the  past  18  years, 
is  that  all  the  named  kinds  now  offered 
in  trade  catalogues  in  this  country  are 
well  worthy  of  cultivation,  if  one  has  a 
fancy  for  this  superb  Summer-flowering 
plant,  but  contrary  to  general  opinion, 
the  very  best  ones  for  ordinary  garden 
cultivation  are  often  the  cheapest  in 
price.  Indeed,  the  varieties  usually 
found  in  the  “10  for  50  cents”  collec¬ 
tions  annually  offered  may,  in  one  sense, 
be  considered  the  cream  of  the  list,  as 
they  have  proven  themselves  by  their 
inherent  vigor  best  adapted  to  the 
American  climate.  These  varieties,  or¬ 
iginally  sent  out  at  $2  or  $3  apiece,  can 
be  increased  so  rapidly  and  certainly 
tnat  they  can  be  bought  by  the  hundred 
for  prices  scarcely  higher  than  are  still 
asked  for  novelties  not  exceeding  them 
in  beauty  and  much  more  difficult  to 
propagate  in  quantity.  Many  Gladioli  of 
great  beauty  when  originated,  rapidly 
deteriorate  if  planted  in  uncongenial 
soils  and  situations  until  the  stock  runs 
out.  Others  succeed  well  in  Europe, 
and  are  very  popular,  but  always  fail  to 
give  satisfaction  in  our  comparatively 
hot  and  dry  climate.  Some  of  the  choic¬ 
est  named  kinds  propagate  so  slowly 
that  they  always  remain  high-priced, 
while  others,  just  as  fine,  soon  become 
so  plentiful  that  they  can  be  profitably 
handled  at  a  small  price.  A  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  former  class  is  Abricote,  a 
beautiful  variety,  having  large,  round 
flowers  of  a  fresh  apricot  yellow.  Al¬ 
though  it  has  been  in  commerce  over 
20  years  it  cannot  be  bought  to-day  for 
less  than  $30  to  $40  per  100,  and  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  high  at  retail,  yet  it  is  so 
unique  that  it  has  never  been  superseded 
in  its  color  or  class.  The  following  va¬ 
rieties  will  be  found  handsome  and  re¬ 
liable  in  their  respective  colors:  Red; 
Africaine,  flamboyant.  Grand  Rouge, 
Meyerbeer,  Mr.  Baines.  Pink  and  rose; 
Ali,  Bicolore,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
Eugene  Souchet,  Mile.  Marie  Mies. 
White  and  variegated;  Amalthee,  Car¬ 
nation,  Diamant,  Fleur  de  Lys,  Sceptre 
de  Flore,  Snow  White.  Yellow;  Isaac 
Buchanan,  Canary  Bird  and  Clirysolora. 
The  above  have  all  been  produced  from 
G.  Gandavensis,  and  are  known  as 
French  hybrids  in  the  trade.  There  are 
many  splendid  varieties  m  the  Lemoine 
or  “butterfly;”  the  Nancieanus  and 
Childsii  classes,  some  of  remarkable 
size,  but  they  do  not  succeed  over  as 
wide  a  range  of  territory  as  the  Gan¬ 
davensis  strain,  and  many  individual 
trials  must  be  made  in  order  to  select 
those  suitable  for  a  given  locality, 
though  as  with  the  Gandavensis  varie¬ 
ties,  it  is  best  to  begin  with  the  low- 
priced  ones. 

Growing  the  Crop. — Gladiolus  grow¬ 
ing  has  been  largely  transferred  from 
Europe  to  the  eastern  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  1j  years,  and  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  bulbs  are  produced  each  season  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  earth  put  together.  Fine  strains 
are  also  cultivated  in  Ohio  and  Canada 
within  the  climatic  influence  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  A  few  years  ago  a  great  surplus 
of  seedlings  of  indifferent  quality  was 
accumulated  by  over-ambitious  grow¬ 
ers,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  find 
out  whether  the  bulbs,  by  which  term 
the  solid  corm-like  roots  are  commer¬ 
cially  known,  possessed  any  economical 
value.  Quantities  of  them  were  sent  io 
various  chemical  laboratories  for  an¬ 


alysis,  but  nothing  of  special  value  was 
discovered,  though  they  are  not  without 
slight  medicinal  action.  The  next  move 
was  to  create  a  speculative  demand  by 
means  of  inflated  advertisements,  ex¬ 
ploiting  the  great  profits  to  be  made  by 
everybody  growing  Gladioli  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  market.  This  was  quite  successful 
and  millions  of  bulbs  were  unloaded  on 
the  credulous  buyers,  who  soon  found 
that  it  required  a  congenial  soil  and 
some  special  skill  and  knowledge  to  in¬ 
crease  their  stock  to  the  extent  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  regular  marketable  surplus, 
and  that  practically  no  demand  for  these 
low-grade,  unnamed  seedling  varieties 
existed.  Anyone  can  grow  and  bloom 
Gladioli  which  have  been  developed  in 
the  proper  soil  and  locality,  but  to  in¬ 
crease  the  stock  and  keep  it  in  good 
health  is  another  matter.  The  commer¬ 
cial  growing  of  Gladioli  has  some  com¬ 
pensations  when  it  can  be  successfully 
carried  out,  but  it  requires  a  consider¬ 
able  investment  in  proportion  to  the 
profits,  which  are  realized  slowly,  as  it 
requires  about  three  years  to  grow  a 
blooming  bulb,  either  from  seeds  or  the 
little  bulblets  produced  at  the  base  of 
the  parent  corm.  A  Gladiolus  farmer, 
however,  within  shipping  distance  of  a 
large  city,  can  often  realize  a  portion 
of  his  running  expenses  from  the  sale 
of  the  cut  spikes  of  bloom  as  a  by-pro¬ 
duct.  They  are  gathered  in  the  early 
morning,  when  the  flowers  have  expand¬ 
ed,  the  cut  ends  placed  in  tubs  of  water 
in  a  cool,  dark  place  for  24  hours,  and 
shipped  in  boxes  containing  500  to  1,000 
each.  The  average  price  in  the  New 
York  market  does  not  exceed  $5  per 
1,000  throughout  the  season,  though  the 
very  early  and  late  blooms  bring  much 
larger  prices.  The  picture  on  page  831, 
Fig.  322,  was  taken  on  the  grounds  of 
Arthur  Cowee,  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  grower,  and  shows  a  force  of 
cutters  at  work  in  a  field  of  blooming 
plants.  It  is  a  nice  crop  to  handle,  but 
excessive  care  is  needed  to  keep  to  the 
high  standard  of  blooms  the  public  now 
calls  for.  The  workers  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  have  grown  about  naif  an  acre 
of  Gladioli  each  season  for  over  15  years 
in  the  effort  to  breed  new  strains  to  sup¬ 
plement  certain  defects  in  the  older  va¬ 
rieties.  While  a  very  few  excellent 
things  have  turned  up,  the  real  problem 
seems  as  far  off  as  ever,  but  a  certain 
expectancy  has  been  developed  which 
does  not  diminish  with  repeated  fail¬ 
ures.  Beside  the  products  of  surplus 
bulbs  and  flowers  we  find  the  stems  cut 
from  the  ripened  bulbs  an  excellent  Win¬ 
ter  mulch  or  covering  for  tender  plants. 
They  are  light,  but  rigid  enough  not  to 
be  easily  displaced  by  high  winds,  and 
decompose  so  rapidly  in  the  Spring  that 
they  are  scarcely  in  the  way  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Cows  will  eat  the  young  stems 
and  flower  spikes  greedily  at  times,  and 
we  have  never  noticed  any  bad  results 
when  a  considerable  quantity  was  con¬ 
sumed.  To  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
bulb  it  is  best  to  cut  the  spikes  as  soon 
as  developed,  as  it  prevents  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  seeds,  and  if  a  market  cannot  be 
found  for  the  flowers,  some  cows  at  least 
will  eat  them  with  avidity. 

A  New  Rhubarb. — Luther  Burbank, 
of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  is  sending  out  a 
new  forcing  rhubarb,  under  the  name 
of  Australian  Crimson  Winter.  He  does 
not  say  how  it  originated,  but  claims 
that  it  is  a  practically  perpetual  grower, 
only  taking  a  reluctant  rest  during  the 
dry  California  Summer,  starting  to  grow 
in  October  and  producing  marketable 
stalks  of  the  highest  quality  six  months 
before  the  ordinary  varieties.  He  thinks 
it  will  grow  perpetually  if  kept  moist 
and  shielded  from  freezing  temperatures, 
and  that  it  should  be  extremely  valuable 
for  growing  under  glass  in  cold  North¬ 
ern  States.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  with¬ 
stands  frosts  which  would  destroy  the 
older  kinds.  The  stalks  are  oi  medium 
size,  averaging  12  to  18  inches  long,  and 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 


of  a  pale,  greenish-crimson  color,  turn¬ 
ing,  when  cooked,  to  a  light,  clear  crim¬ 
son  and  of  unexceptionable  table  qual¬ 
ity.  The  plants  are  more  likely  to  “run 
to  seed”  than  varieties  now  cultivated, 
but  that  can  easily  be  remedied  by  top¬ 
ping.  As  earliness  is  the  main  consid¬ 
eration  in  rhubarb  growing  Mr.  Burbank 
thinks  that  the  Crimson  Winter  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  valuable,  and  its  utility  is  fur¬ 
ther  enhanced  by  its  capacity  to  produce 
stalks  for  30  weeks  instead  of  the  month 
or  so  in  which  the  eastern  product  is 
utilized.  The  R.  N.-Y.  scarcely  thinks 
rhubarb  will  ever  be  much  used  after 
strawberries  and  other  fruits  come  in, 
but  any  substantial  gain  in  earliness  is 
highly  desirable.  w.  v.  f. 


NOTES  ON  GRAPES. 


THOMP 

CRASS 

Sows  all  clovers  an  dan  v  other 
grass,  no  matter  how  chaffy. 


Special  Hopper  for 
wheat,  oats  etc. 

Weighs  only  40  lbs. 
LASTS  IN- 
DEFINITELY.  _ 


SON’S 

SEEDER 

Sows  20  to  40  acres  a  day. 
Beats  the  wind  and  wet. 


Don’t  buy  a  seeder  until 
you  ueud  tor  our  free  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue. 

O.E.Thompson  &  Sons,  Yp/i'ilr*1""’ 


New  Feed  Mill. 

Special  Introductory  Price. 

SUNDRIES  MFGK  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind 


GRINDING  MILLS 

Mills  for  grinding  all -kinds  of  grain 
and  for  cri-slilng  and  grinding  oilcake, 
cotton  seed,  paint,  phos¬ 
phate,  cement  rock  and  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  ground. 
Full  line  of  FLOUR-MILL 
MACHINERY.  Write  fo 
catalogue  and  discounts. 
Mills  shipped  on  trial. 
SPROUT,  WALDRON  &  CO.,  Box  13,  Muncy.  Pa. 


Noticing  Mr.  Munson’s  comments  on 
the  report  of  L.  Blood,  of  Menard  Co., 
Ill.,  I  am  also  surprised  that  Mr.  Mun¬ 
son  places  H.  Jaeger  as  among  the 
“poorest  in  quality”  in  Texas.  Here,  on 
account  of  its  freedom  from  pulp, 
abundance  of  juice  and  good  flavor  1 
count  it  among  the  best.  It  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  me,  but  I  find  it  hard  to  propa¬ 
gate  from  cuts.  It  is  not  so  productive 
as  America  and  some  others,  but  much 
better  in  quality  as  I  taste  it,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  Mr.  Munson  can  rate  it  so 
low.  Herman  Jaeger  does  fully  mature 
here  in  latitude  40,  and  even  j.  ern  and 
Laussel  ripen,  but  probably  with  not  so 
good  a  flavor  as  if  maturing  in  the  hot¬ 
ter  Summer  weather  in  place  of  cool 
Autumn.  It  seems  as  though  the  mere 
matter  of  latitude  is  not  all  there  is  to 
be  considered. 

In  Bulletin  No.  48  from  the  Texas  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  in  which  notes  from 
Price,  Ness  and  Hildebrandt  were  com¬ 
pared  with  “20  years  of  notes  from  Mr. 
Munson,”  Delaware  and  Brighton,  as 
well  as  Poughkeepsie,  are  called  “pur¬ 
ple”  grapes.  Champion  ripens  with 
Delaware  June  25,  while  Moore’s  Early 
is  three  weeks  earlier.  Here  tlie  latter 
is  a  long  week  later  than  Champion. 
Also,  the  bulletin  makes  Cottage  later 
than  Concord  and  much  later  than  Clin¬ 
ton  and  Delaware.  New  Haven,  which 
here  ripens  about  with  Moore’s  Early,  is 
placed  as  maturing  July  26,  and  Concord 
at  July  13.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Gal¬ 
veston  storm  Texas  weather  must  be 
very  peculiar,  and  I  for  one  do  not 
pretend  to  understand  it.  Mr;  Munson 
is  doing  a  wonderful  work  in  grapes,  the 
value  of  which  will  be  more  and  more 
appreciated  as  time  goes  by.  Such  work 
should  be,  but  seldom  is,  well  paid  for. 
Several  varieties,  which  I  supposed  were 
only  half  hardy,  have  been  unhurt  by 
severe  Winters  here,  and  some  that  were 
not  very  fruitful  at  first  have  proved 
very  reliable  and  productive;  not  con¬ 
sidered  even  more  so  than  the  Concord. 
Whether  the  public  will  take  to  the  pe¬ 
culiar  flavor  which  the  Post-oak  blood 
gives  to  some  of  the  varieties,  to  the 
supplanting  of  the  old  favorites  is  yet  a 
question.  benj.  buckman. 

Illinois. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 

OI  dost  and  Beat  Grinding  31111  31  ad* 

Will  crush  and  grind  corn 
and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
lesH  power  than  other  mills- 
Are  bniltstrong.wellmadeof 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  fonr  sizes  for  1. 4,  H 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

TIIOS.  ROBERTS, 
Hoi  92,  Springfield,  O. 


Baskets  an  Hour 


26  Bushel  Easily] 

with  the  *»  olverme  bail  bearing 

TRIPLE  GEARED  MILL. 

Grinds  ear  corn  and  all  other  grain,  fine  or 
coa>se,  grinds  finer  and  a  more  uniform 
feed  than  any  other  sweep  mill  made,  and 

THE  ONLY  SWEEP  MILL 

that  gives  you  as  nice  feed  as  a  burr  atone 
mill.  (iltiM)S  FASTER  than  any  other 

geared  mill  because  hurra  make  3  turns  to _ 

each  round  of  the  team,  and  we  use  the  largest  hurra  of  right  shape* 
to  draw  the  grait.  into  them.  PtJLLS  F.ASIKR  because  we  use  hall 
bearings.  LARGEST  GKARF.I)  mill  made,  yet  OFR  PRICES  ARK 
LOW  because  we  have  no  agents.  We  sell  to  you  direct. 

Uir  PIIADiUTirr  this  mill  to  grind  1-8  more  than  any  other 
nL  uUAnArl  I  LL  geared  mill  made.  TRY  IT,  andlf 
it  don’t  do  as  we  sav,  you  return  it  at  our  expense.  8  sizes  sweep 
mills.  1 .25  and  up.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  55-57  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


PAG  F 

u 

Li 

NO,  WE  DON’T 

have  to  buy  our  wire  of  the  Trust.  We  make  It. 

L.  B.  ROBERTSON,  Receiver, 

FARE  WOVEN  TV  I  It  K  KRNCKCO.,  ADRIAN,  M  It’ll. 


9  CORDS  IN  IO  HOURS 


SAWS  down 

T11EKS, 


■T  ONB  MAS,  with  the  FOLDING  8AWING  MACHINE.  It  Bawa 
down  trees.  Foldslikeapocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  310KK 
timber  with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it 
EASIER.  ITfi.OOO  in  uso.  Send  for  FltKK  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS  and  testimonial* 
from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency.  Addrea* 
rOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.. 

u5-G7-59  No.  Jefferson  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Repeating  Rifles 

repeat.  They  don’t  jam,  catch,  or  fail  to  extract.  In  a 
word,  they  are  the  only  reliable  repeaters.  Winchester 
rifles  are  made  in  all  desirable  calibers,  weights,  and 
styles  ;  and  are  plain,  partially  or  elaborately  ornamented, 
suiting  every  purpose,  every  pocketbook,  and  every  taste. 

Winchester  Ammunition 

is  made  for  all  kinds  of  shooting  in  all  kinds  of  guns. 

pppp  Send  Name  and  Address  on  a  Postal 
1  lll-l->  for  our  164-Page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

Thanksgiving. — It  is  Thanksgiving 
night,  and  I  am  alone  in  the  old  house. 
The  other  Hope  Farmers  from  the  Scion 
to  Grandmother  have  gone  to  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  entertainment  at  the  schoolhouse. 
The  day  has  been  cloudy,  wet  and  dis¬ 
mal,  but  now  the  moon  has  found  a  rift 
in  the  clouds  and  the  damp  valley  below 
us  is  shining.  Grandmother  left  a  big 
nut  cake  within  easy  reach  anu  there 
are  plenty  of  Baldwin  apples  near  by. 
We  left  a  little  of  the  turkey  at  dinner, 
and  a  few  relics  of  Charlie  Chester  are 
yet  to  be  found  in  the  pantry.  The  wood- 
fire  is  snapping  and  darting  out  sparks. 
Surely,  if  bodily  comforts  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  chief  aim  and  end  of  life  I 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  There  are 
strange  things  about  an  old  house.  At 
least  three  and  perhaps  four  generations 
have  been  born  and  reared  in  the  Hope 
Farm  building.  You  do  not  realize  how 
strange  some  of  these  things  are  until 
you  sit  alone  at  nightfall  on  a  day  that 
may  be  called  a  trap  for  memories. 
There -are  strange  noises  about  the  old 
place.  If  the  whole  family  were  here 
you  would  know  at  once  it  is  only  the 
creaking  of  a  weary  timber,  the  dog 
pawing  at  the  door,  or  perhaps  a  slam¬ 
ming  blind.  Alone,  and  with  busy 
thoughts,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  old 
house  peopled  once  more  with  those  who 
lived  and  struggled  and  thought  within 
its  walls.  You  will  hardly  expect  a 
tough,  practical  old  farmer  to  give  much 
thought  to  such  shadowy  visitors,  yet  it 
seems  as  though  they  had  been  with  me 
to-night.  There  are  no  ill  or  evil  spirits 
among  them.  They  seem,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  well  wishers — their  sorrow  being 
the  fact  that  they  cannot  make  humans 
understand  the  real  mystery  and  end  of 
human  life.  I  may  say  without  irrever- 
a  nee  that  these  shades  are  pasi  masters 
in  the  art  of  living,  if  I  understand 
their  Thanksgiving  message,  they  all  say 
— ’way  back  to  the  old  pioneer  who  first 
bought  Hope  Farm  from  the  Indians — 
that  human  days  are  all  too  short  for 
us  to  be  properly  thankful  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  living  and  attempting  to  do  our 
duty.  That  is  about  what  it  comes  to, 
and  so  I  lean  back  in  my  chair,  put  my 
feet  in  a  comfortable  position  and  think 
it  over. 

Beginning  Emily. — When  I  came 
home  last  night  Jack  came  with  me.  Jack 
is  Grandmother’s  youngest  son.  He  is 
at  a  school  in  Massachusetts,  fitting  him¬ 
self  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work — especially  the 
department  of  physical  culture.  As  we 
drove  in  the  gate  behind  old  Franko 
Jack  delivered  a  yell  of  true  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  volume,  and  a  great  procession  im¬ 
mediately  streamed  out  of  the  rack  door. 
The  Madame  is  light  of  foot,  and  she 
came  in  ahead,  with  Aunt  Jennie  a  close 
second.  Grandmother  is  no  longer  a 
runner,  but  she  got  her  share  of  the 
greeting.  The  children  danced  up  and 
down  for  joy.  We  had  a  merry  time 
over  our  supper — the  Madame  opening 
one  of  her  famous  cans  of  preserved 
fruit.  After  supper  Jack  regaled  the 
company  with  an  account  of  his  adven¬ 
tures  until  alter  the  usual  Hope  Farm 
bedtime.  Yes,  yes,  we  all  went  to  sleep 
with  the  spirit  of  thankfulness  hover¬ 
ing  over  the  house  like  incense.  If  a 
chemist  could  have  analyzed  that  incense 
he  would  have  doubtless  found  a  high 
per  cent  of  mince  pie,  turkey  dressing 
and  roast  pork  in  it. 

The  Day.— We  were  all  up  betimes  to 
find  a  light  flurry  of  snow  on  the  ground 
and  a  dull  cheerless  sky.  Breakfast  was 
surely  something  to  be  thankful  for. 
Oatmeal  and  cream,  hot  biscuits  and 
fried  potatoes  and  a  great  dish  of  fried 
short  ribs,  the  latter  contributed  by 
Charlie  Chester,  who  ended  his  days  in 
doing  it.  We  kept  busy  through  the 
forenoon  at  a  variety  of  jobs.  Among 
other  things  we  set  out  several  October 
Purple  plum  trees  which  we  hope  will 
enable  us  to  give  thanks  a  few  years 
hence.  About  3  o’clock  the  Hope  Farm¬ 


ers  got  into  their  good  clothes  and  sur¬ 
rounded  the  dinner  table.  I  think  we 
had  the  biggest  family  in  the  township 
at  dinner  that  day.  We  sent  samples  of 
Charlie  Chester  to  two  other  families 
also.  Jack  tried  to  get  a  picture  of  the 
Hope  Farmers  in  their  great  act  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  carver,  but  the  prints  were 
too  dim. 

“Well,  Mother,  I  shall  have  to  turn 
this  bird  over  after  all!” 

That’s  what  I  had  to  report  after 
scraping  all  the  meat  I  could  find  on  one 
side  of  the  turkey.  We  have  a  fashion 
of  using  a  big  turkey  and  limiting  our 
dinner  to  one  side — then  eating  the  other 
side  on  Sunday.  This  year  there  were 
so  many  urgent  calls  for  “a  little  more 
white  meat”  that  one  side  was  not 
enough.  The  rest  of  the  bird  turned  up 
on  Sunday  as  a  “picked-up”  mess  or 
hash.  But  you  can  hardly  be  interested 
in  such  matters — doubtless  you  had  just 
as  good  a  dinner  in  your  own  home.  If 
I  had  time  I  would  tell  how  I  walked 
over  the  farm  and  sized  up  each  field 
and  tried  to  make  up  my  mind  whether 
I  should  be  thankful  or  faultfinding  over 
its  condition.  The  Madame  wisely  re¬ 
marked  that  “if,  in  counting  up  our 
blessings  we  were  limited  to  those  things 
which  we  really  deserve,  most  of  us 
would  be  stricken  with  a  sudden  and 
complete  poverty!”  But  here  they  are 
back  from  the  school  entertainment. 
When  I  ask  how  they  enjoyed  it  the  old¬ 
er  folks  put  on  a  wise  and  patronizing 
look,  but  the  little  ones  say  it  was  “fine” 
without  any  reserve.  I  can  imagine  the 
group  of  melancholy  shadows  that  have 
been  with  me  to-night,  nodding  at  each 
other  and  trying  to  tell  me — that  from 
their  experience  the  greatest  thing  a 
man  can  be  thankful  for  is  that  he  has 
kept  alive  about  him  somewhere  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  freshness,  faith  and  fun  of  bis 
childhood! 

Farm  Notes. — I  feel  anything  but 
thankful  over  the  mistake  I  made  in 
not  sowing  rye  after  potatoes.  That 
was  a  clean,  downright  blunder.  The 
rye  would  have  prevented  washing  and 
put  the  soil  in  better  shape  for  next 
year’s  corn.  .  .  .  We  have  not  fed  a 
spire  of  hay  yet.  Corn  fodder  and  Kaffir, 
with  Crimson  clover  and  rye  pasture, 
keep  the  stock  well.  We  fed  the  horses 
ear  corn  for  a  time,  but  now  we  feed  a 
mixture  of  bran  and  oats  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  ear  corn  at  night.  .  .  I  have 
never  believed  much  in  corn-and-cob 
meal.  If  we  were  to  grind  the  cob  with 
the  grain  I  should  want  to  cook  it  be¬ 
fore  feeding.  With  hogs  I  prefer  to  use 
the  grain  for  food  and  the  cob  for  medi¬ 
cine.  What  do  I  mean  by  that?  Why 
burn  or  char  the  cob  and  keep  ashes  or 
charcoal  before  the  hog.  1  think  that 
will  do  him  more  good  than  the  ground 
cob.  .  .  it  is  remarkable  how  a  small 
amount  of  green  food  helps  a  fattening 
pig.  From  August  our  pigs  have  had 
little  beside  cabbage,  rape,  apples  and 
what  they  could  root  out  of  the  manure 
pile.  They  made  good  steady  growth, 
but  were  not  fat.  We  took  two  out  to 
fatten  and  fed  quite  heavily  on  corn. 
They  made  a  fair  gain,  but  did  much 
better  on  less  corn  and  a  few  heads  of 
cabbage  each  day.  No  use  talking,  there 
is  a  value  in  roots,  cabbage  or  silage 
which  the  chemist  cannot  analyze.  The 
juicy  quality  or  succulence  helps  to'  a 
better  digestion  of  the  other  food.  .  . 

.  .  All  that  is  true,  and  yet  I  am  not 
ready  to  build  a  silo  and  turn  my  corn 
crop  into  silage.  As  we  are  situated  it 
will  pay  us  better  to  feed  hogs,  hens  and 
horses  than  to  keep  cows.  Silage  is  of 
little  account  for  our  stock — though  very 
fine  for  cattle.  With  dry  stalks,  dry 
grain  and  cabbage  we  can  make  more  out 
of  our  corn  crop.  .  .  .  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  assume  that  stock  fed  heavily 
on  succulent  food  will  need  little  or  no 
water.  According  to  the  chemist’s  story, 
cabbage,  roots  or  silage  contain  nearly 
water  enough  for  the  stock,  yet  they 
will  drink  plenty  of  water  in  addition  if 
permitted  to  do  so. 


Broom  Corn. — With  our  big  family  to 
provide  jobs  for  I  have  often  studied 
over  the  Winter-work  problem.  I 
thought  possibly  we  might  raise  a  crop 
of  broom  corn  and  work  it  into  brooms 
during  the  Winter.  Those  who  ought  to 
know  say  this  will  not  work.  Here  is 
one  letter: 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  the 
Hope  Farm  man  asks  whether  a  small 
crop  of  broom  corn  would  not  be  profitable 
for  farmers.  We  raised  it  for  three  years 
on  my  father’s  farm,  but  found  it  a  very 
unsatisfactory  crop.  It  requires  a  good 
deal  of  labor,  and  here  (Onondaga  Co.),  it 
does  not  attain  a  satisfactory  growth  or 
color,  all  that  I  have  seen  grown  here  be¬ 
ing  of  a  dark  red  color.  The  yield  was 
from  300  to  500  pounds  of  short  red  brush 
per  acre.  A  neighbor  planted  about  half 
an  acre  of  his  best  ground  to  broom  corn 
this  year,  and  has  about  150  pounds  of 
brush,  worth  three  cents  per  pound.  Pro¬ 
vided  a  man  gets  a  good  crop  the  tools  and 
machinery  necessary  to  work  it  up  by 
hand  power  would  cost  about  $100,  and  it 
requires  a  mechanic  to  make  a  salable 
broom  just  as  much  as  it  does  to  make  a 
wagon  s.  s.  c. 

That  is  sensible,  I  am  sure.  I  am  af¬ 
ter  information,  and  am  glad  to  get  it. 
Another  reader  in  Illinois  says  this: 

I  see  the  Hope  Farm  man  is  thinking  of 
growing  broom  corn.  He  would  better  go 
.  ne  gets  started.  This  is  the  great¬ 
est  broom-corn  region  in  the  United  States; 
three-fourths  of  all  the  broom  corn  in  the 
country  is  raised  within  50  miles  of  this 
town.  Any  place  in  this  region,  if  you  get 
up  on  a  windmill,  you  can  see  thousands 
of  acres  of  it  in  the  growing  season.  I 
raised  10  acres  this  year,  had  13 1/>  tons  and 
sold  at  $80  per  ton.  This  was  my  first  crop. 
It  takes  about  all  the  profit  of  the  first 
crop  to  pay  for  the  necessary  preparation, 
sheds,  slats  and  some  machinery.  One  of 
my  neighbors,  a  renter,  raised  250  acres  last 
year,  had  85  tons  and  sold  at  $70,  and  before 
he  delivered  it,  it  was  $125  per  ton.  Like 
everything  else  there  is  a  trust  in  this,  too; 
the  Union  Broom  Corn  Supply  Company 
controls  the  price.  Every  town  has  big 
broom-corn  warehouses  holding  hundreds 
of  tons,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  a 
broom  factory  connected.  Tell  the  Hope 
Farm  man  to  be  sure  he  knows  what  he 
is  doing,  and  get  good  seed  and  of  the  right 
variety.  I  have  worked  in  it  for  20  years, 
yet  there  was  much  I  didn’t  know  when  I 
undertook  to  raise  it  myself.  j.  b.  f. 

Mattoon,  Ill. 

That’s  what  we  found  about  our  cab¬ 
bage  crop.  You  may  be  sure  that  we 
shall  go  slow  with  broom  corn — except 
such  corns  as  the  broom  handle  raises 
on  the  hands.  It  looks  as  though  the 
hen  is  about  the  best  Winter  partner 
after  all.  ii.  w.  c. 


An  Excellent  Seedling  Peach 

On  September  15  F.  S.  Hall,  of  Lewis¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  sent  us  samples  of  a  seed¬ 
ling  peach  about  which  he  tells  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story: 

The  peach  pit  from  which  this  tree  grew 
was  tossed  over  the  railing  of  the  veranda 
and  forgotten.  The  following  year  the 
sprout  appeared,  and  was  allowed  to  grow 
for  two  years.  It  was  not  until  then  it  was 
discovered  to  be  a  peach  tree,  and  was  set 
out  in  the  garden  one  year  ago  last  Spring. 
It  was  a  scraggy  tree,  owing  to  its  location 
while  growing,  but  the  result  of  transplant¬ 
ing  was  watched  with  much  interest.  This 
Summer  it  was  noticed  the  tree  had  a 
quantity  of  peaches  on  it;  when  they 
ripened  they  were  found  to  be  of  good 
shape,  and  certainly  of  good  flavor  and 
color. 

The  peach  is  shown  at  Fig.  320,  page 
830.  Mr.  Hall  says  the  samples  sent  us 
were  smaller  than  the  average,  as  the 
larger  ones  were  too  ripe  to  send  by 
mail.  The  peach  is  of  good  color  and 
very  goou  flavor. 


RHEUMATISM 

As  experience  stands,  the 
most  promising  way  to  treat  an 
old  settled  rheumatism  is:  to 
set  up  the  general  health. 

Whatever  makes  health,  in 
other  respects,  is  good  for 
rheumatism. 

We  don’t  say  it  will  cure  it. 
Sometimes  it  does;  sometimes 
it  don’t. 

Your  chance  is  better  with 
Scott’s  emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil  than  with  anything  else  now 
known. 


Green  Cut  Bone 

doubles  number  of  eggs,  adds  months  to 
laying  season,  makes  fowl  fatter,  sleeker 
and  better  flavored.  The  only  thoroughly 
satisfactory  means  of  preparing  it  is  the 

STEARNS  ) 

BONE  CUTTER 

(Formerly  Webster  &  Hannum).  . 

No  other  cuts  bone  fine  enough  for  ' 
chicks.  Self-feeding,  self-regulating,  non-clogging. 
Easiest  running  Cuts  meat  or  gristle.  Cracks  corn. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  book  on  poultry  feeding. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO,,  Box  20,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


PRnWN  Bone  Cutler 

UlIU  H  II  for  cutting  art** 


or  the 


man. 


catting  gran 
Best  in  the  world. 


Lovett  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testL 
menials.  Wllwa  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 


MAKE  POULTRY  PAY 

by  feeding  green  cut  bone.  Tlie  Humphrey 
Green  lbme  ami  Vegetable  Cutter  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  cut  more  bone  in  less  time  with  leas  labor 
than  any  other  cutter  made.  Send  for  free  book 
containing  blanks  for  one  year’s  egg  record. 

Humphrey  &  Sons,  Box  39.  Joliet,  111. 

Get  more  egos,  how? 

freed  the  hens  on  jer ecu  cut  bone.  They/ 
will  lay  double  the  eggs 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  / 
when  eggs  are  worth  most  money.  I 

DANDY  C  "cutters16 

with  or  without  gear  are  the  best 
machines  for  preparing  bone  for 

fowls.  Cut  fit  at*  turn  easy. 

Catalogue  and  prices  free. 

STRATTON  MFG.  CO..  * 

Box  i  8 .  Erie,  Pa.  * 


EASY  ECC  MONEY 

▲  man  can  easily  make  money  selling  eggs  if  he  can  but  get  the  egg*. 
He  can  get  the  eggs  Mure— twice  as  many,  if  he  will  feed  his  hen. 
m  Green  Cut  Bone.  No  better  way  to  prepare  It  thau  with 


ADAM’S 


GREEN  BONE 

CUTTER 


It  cuts  on  the  shear  plate  principle.  Takes  off 
a  fine  ribbon  iike  piece,  easily  consumed  by  the  i 
chicks  or  fowls.  No  sharp  splinters  to  injure  throat.  U 
Turns  easily.  Only  ball-bearing  cutter  made.  For  hand  or  power 
Catalogue  No. 82  free.  W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  III. 


HENS  LAY  BEST 

-In  fact  they  lay  double  the  eggs  winter 
\nd  summer  when  fed  Green  Out  ltone. 

Mann’s  Hew  Bone  Cutters 

rat  all  hard  and  soft  bones,  meat,  gristle, 
•tc.,  fine,  fast  and  witheutchokingand  run 
oasy.  Clover  cut  with  our  Clover  Cutter, 
helps  wonderfully.  Mann’s  Granite  Crystal 
Grit  and  Feed  Trays  too.  Cats  logue  FREE. 
P.W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15.  Milford,  Mass.1 


INCUBATORS 

From  SSS.OO  Up 
BROODERS  FROM  $3.80  UP. 

Free  Catalogue. 

L.  A.  1JANTA,  Ligonler,  Ind. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 


Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


PINELAND 

INCUBATORS  Don’t  forgetthe name 

have  the  mostscieutitic  system  of  ven. 
ill  ation,  an  d  the  mostsensitive  ami  sim¬ 
ple  regulator  ever  introduced.  The  Pin®* 

Sand  Brooder  isnotequaledbyanyother. 

Get  our  free  catalog,  judge  for  yourself. 

flneiand  Incubator*  Brooder  Co., Boi  p  Jamesburg,  ILL 


200-Egg  Incubator 

for  $12.00 

in  construction  and 
Hatches  every  fertile 
for  catalogue  to-day. 
H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


VICTOR 

INCUBATORS 

are  made  in  many  sizes  to  meet 
every  want.  Reliable,  s  i  m  p  1  e  , 
aelf-regnlating.  Circular  free; 
catalogue  6  cents. 

GKO.  KRTKL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 

80  Day.  Trial  on 
none  0111*11  Incubator. 

NUNC-dUull  and  Brooder.. 
Self  regulating.  Automatic  egg 
Perfect  - 


tray. 

810  and  up. 


ventilation.  Price" 
Fully  guaranteed" 


Send  4c. 
for  catalog. 


FOREST  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Forest,  Ohio. 

MARILLA. 

That's  the  name  which  means 
’highest  excellence  in  Incubators 
land  Brooders — the  most  perfect 
regulation  of  temperature  and 
moisture.  Hot  air  or  hot  water. 
Send 2c  for  catalogue  and  guar¬ 
antee.  Your  money  back  if  you 
„aro  not  satislied 

MARILLA  INCUBATOR  COM 
Box  45,  Bone  Hill,  N.  Y, 


INCUBATORS  ^FARfti 


By  and  by  there  will  be  a  sure 
cure;  it  will  make  a  big  noise 
in  the  world  when  it  comes. 

We'll  send  you  a  little  to  try  if  you  like. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York. 


muse  he  him  pit*  in  oneiaiiou, 

•nr©  in  results.  Th  it's  the 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR. 

anybody  can  run  it,  becaute  it 
runs  itself.  Send  for  our  free 
catalog  and  sea  for  yourself  how 
very  successful  It  has  been  on 
the  farm.  It  also  describes  our 
Common  Sense  Folding 
Brooder.  We  Pay  the  Freight, 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  CUy  Center,  Nebraalt* 


B  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOK 


One  which  covers 
every  detail  of  the 

r»  ■  w - -  -  __  industry  from  in- 

to  market  Ls  our  20th  CENTURY  CATALOCUE.  It  will  teach  you 
the  practical  experience  of  others  what  it  would  take  you  Un  years  to  learn.  Amongother 
tells  about  the  latest  improvements  in  the  world  famous  Reliable  I neiibntor* 

Cunl  fnr  llV*  tn  unv  liilstSift’.  O.llnkla  Ini'  jC*  RmIp  f* a  ITav  M  _  1  IT  ''S  df 
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We  don’t  often  ask  special  favors  of  our  friends, 
but  when  we  do  we  try  to  get  at  it  without  ifs  or 
ands.  Of  course  we  assume  that  you  are  to  be  with 
us  next  year.  Let’s  waste  no  words  over  that.  You 
know  us,  and  you  know  what  we  can  do.  You  know, 
too,  that  next  year’s  work  will  be  the  best  we  can 
put  through  the  mill.  If  you  have  not  faith  in  out¬ 
works  we  cannot  work  up  your  faith.  Now  the  favor 
we  ask  is  this:  We  want  an  early  renewal  this  year. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  being  prompt  with  the 
dollar.  We  want  to  crowd  as  many  subscriptions  as 
possible  into  the  month  of  December.  Don’t  say  that 
everybody  else  will  heed  this  call — therefore  you  need 
not  act.  We  are  talking  right  to  you  with  the  freedom 
gained  by  long  friendship. 

* 

The  Eastern  New  York  Horticultural  Society  will 
meet  in  this  city  February  13-14,  1901.  A  fine  pro¬ 
gramme  is  assured.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
greatest  domestic  and  export  market  for  fruit  on 
earth,  and  will  surely  be  interesting. 

* 

After  a  sharp  debate  the  Grout  bill  passed  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  on  December 
7  by  a  vote  of  198  to  92.  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  substitute 
was  first  voted  down  by  178  to  113.  This  was  a  larger 
vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  than  was  expected.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  bulk  of  the  opposition  came  from 
southern  Congressmen.  We  say  surprising,  because 
of  all  sections  of  the  country  the  South  most  needs 
the  benefits  that  come  from  dairying.  The  fight  is 
now  transferred  to  the  Senate.  Every  Senator  should 
be  deluged  with  letters  urging  support  of  this  bill.  The 
time  to  write  is  right  now! 

* 

At  the  cassava  conference  recently  held  at  Ocala, 
Fla.,  the  value  of  cassava  for  stock-feeding  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  Prof.  Stockbridge,  of  the  State  Experiment 
Station,  said  that  cassava  as  a  basis  supplemented 
with  peavines  or  Velvet  bean  forage  produced  a  stall- 
fed  beef  superior  to  Chicago  meat  in  tenderness  and 
flavor,  at  a  net  profit  of  two  cents  a  pound.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  use  of  cassava  would  render  stock- 
raising  in  Florida  a  highly  profitable  business.  South¬ 
ern  planters  began  raising  cassava  as  a  starch-pro¬ 
ducing  plant  for  the  tapioca  manufacturers,  and  this 
will  doubtless  be  continued,  but  it  may  be,  after  all, 
that  its  greatest  value  to  Florida  will  be  in  feeding 
stock.  The  cassava  and  sugar  beets  seem  to  afford 
a  parallel  in  this  case. 

* 

Thursday,  December  6,  was  the  day  set  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Grout  bill,  but  an  arrangement  was 
made  to  take  up  the  Army  bill  first.  This  did  not 
mean  that  the  Grout  bill  is  in  danger,  but  it  was 
thought  best  to  dispose  of  the  Army  bill  at  that  time. 
This  bill  finally  passed.  There  was  a  lively  debate 
over  the  following  section: 

The  sale  of  or  dealing  in  beer,  wine  or  any  intoxicating 
liquors  by.  any  person  in  any  post,  exchange  or  canteen 
or  army  transport,  or  upon  any  premises  used  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes  by  the  United  States,  is  hereby  prohibited. 
The  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  directed  to  carry  the 
provisions  of  this  section  into  full  force  and  effect. 

Probably  most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
previous  attempt  to  abolish  or  prohibit  the  army  can¬ 
teen.  Congress  attempted  to  stop  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  army  camps  but  the  Attorney  General,  by  what 
seemed  to  many  people  a  very  narrow  and  partisan 
decision,  practically  nullified  the  law.  It  would  seem 
impossible  for  anyone  to  get  around  the  section 
printed  above.  We  do  not  intend  to  make  any  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  canteen  here.  We  mention  the  mat¬ 
ter  because  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  de¬ 
mand  this  law  are  farmers  and  country  people.  There 


was  an  uprising  of  moral  sentiment  so  strong  that 
Congress  did  not  dare  to  oppose  it.  The  lesson  is  very 
clear.  Congress  is  always  afraid  of  the  country  vote, 
and  when  the  farmers  of  this  country  boldly  and  for¬ 
cibly  demand  what  is  honestly  due  them  they  are 
sure  to  obtain  it. 

* 

The  horseless  carriage  has  received  a  rebuff  from 
the  Treasury  Department,  which  decides  that  steam 
ferryboats  and  passenger  steamers  may  not  carry  pe¬ 
troleum  oils  and  gasoline  in  tank  wagons;  conse¬ 
quently  gasoline  automobiles  or  locomobiles  must  be 
carried  on  other  than  passenger  boats.  This  action 
is  taken  on  the  score  of  safety.  The  Automobile  Club 
of  America  is  trying  to  have  a  more  liberal  interpre¬ 
tation  put  upon  this  law.  The  statute  permits  the  use 
of  petroleum,  gasoline  or  naphtha  as  the  motive  power 
of  passenger  steamers,  and  it  would  seem  inconsistent 
that  the  automobile,  carrying  a  much  smaller  quan¬ 
tity  of  such  material,  should  be  denied  transportation. 
The  Treasury  ruling  is  quite  an  annoyance  to  own¬ 
ers  of  automobiles  in  and  about  Manhattan  Island. 

* 

The  picture  on  page  837  is  suggestive  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Uncle  Sam  is  seated  at  table  looking  over 
the  bill  of  fare.  Five  items  of  National  importance 
are  offered — among  them  the  Grout  anti-oleo  bill. 
What  does  that  mean?  Simply  that  the  daily  papers 
now  see  that  public  demand  has  raised  the  warfare 
against  fraudulent  food  to  the  dignity  of  a  National 
issue.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  said  from  the  first  that  when 
the  consumers  really  understand  the  question  their 
voice  and  vote  will  be  with  the  producers.  At  present 
the  only  people  who  profit  by  the  manufacture  of  oleo 
are  the  makers  and  dealers.  Since  it  is  sold  as  butter 
the  consumer  is  not  benefited  by  it.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  bring  the  trutn  home  to  the  townpeople 
who  buy  butter  or  oleo.  Now  that  they  begin  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  matter  we  shall  hear  little  more  about 
“class  legislation.” 

fk 

Since  the  article  on  page  797,  describing  the  sugar- 
beet  farm,  was  printed,  we  have  had  many  questions 
from  dairymen  concerning  the  value  of  beet  pulp  and 
molasses  for  cow  feed.  Progressive  dairymen  are  al¬ 
ways  on  the  lookout  for  something  that  will  cheapen 
the  cow’s  ration.  The  Cornell  Experiment  Station 
people  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.)  have  fed  beet  pulp  to  milch 
cows.  Their  bulletins  will  answer  many  questions.  In 
brief,  they  found  beet  pulp  a  good  milk-producing 
food  worth  about  half  as  much  as  silage.  The  pulp 
is  bulky,  and  it  would  not  pay  to  haul  it  long  dis¬ 
tances.  As  to  waste  molasses,  we  have  few  facts  ex¬ 
cept  those  given  by  planters  in  Louisiana.  Waste 
molasses  is  fed  to  mules  m  that  State,  keeping  the 
animals  in  good  health  and  saving  much  corn.  We 
want  all  the  information  we  can  get  regarding  the 
actual  feeding  of  pulp  and  molasses.  It  is  a  dairy¬ 
man’s  business  to  hunt  down  and  investigate  reports 
of  cheap  cattle  foods.  Publicity  will  also  help  the 
beet  growers. 

ft  ; 

Mr.  Hale’s  reasons  for  preferring  a  light  soil  for 
peaches  are  worth  considering.  Such  soils  enable  him 
to  “feed  the  trees  just  as  I  wish  to.”  Such  soils  are 
better  mangers  for  plant  food.  When  soluble  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  put  on  or  into  them  there  is  no  delay — 
the  tree  can  eat  at  once.  Trees  of  peach  and  orange 
respond  quickly  to  feeding.  A  keen  observer  can  tell 
by  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  when  nitrogen  is 
lacking.  Nitrate  of  soda  will  make  itself  seen  in  the 
leaves  within  a  few  days,  or  even  hours.  There  are 
no  such  signs  to  indicate  the  lack  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  Mr.  Hale  says  he  would  apply  these 
minerals  heavily.  He  would  watch  the  tree  carefully, 
and  add  nitrogen  as  needed,  and  the  light  open  soil 
is  best  to  give  this  nitrogen  up  at  once.  This  is  good 
practice  for  Mr.  Hale,  but  might  not  answer  for  a 
man  who  is  not  a  natural  born  “peach.”  The  average 
man  would  be  more  likely  to  fail  than  succeed  with 
such  methods.  Are  we  not  right?  Can  strong  indi¬ 
vidual  rules  be  applied  to  general  practice? 

* 

American  manufacturers  are  seriously  invading  the 
English  markets.  It  was  once  the  dream  of  English 
statesmen  that  England  should  provide  clothing  and 
tools  for  the  world.  Cheap  food  for  the  English  mill- 
hand  was  a  part  of  this  dream,  and  so  the  English 
farm  was  neglected.  Now  the  Yankee  is  not  only 
feeding  England,  but  is  actually  supplying  more  and 
more  of  manufactured  goods!  We  are  not  surprised 
that  a  small  body  of  Englishmen  are  again  advocat¬ 
ing  a  tariff  as  a  means  of  defence.  Several  years  ago 
a  body  of  English  farmers  advocated  duties  on  grain 
and  provisions  so  as  to  protect  the  English  farmer. 
They  received  little  attention.  Their  plan  meant 
dearer  food.  For  years  England  has  been  killing  the 
farmer  in  order  to  provide  cheaper  food  for  her  mill- 
hands.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  levy  duties  on  iron  and 


steel  goods  imported  from  this  country.  To  that  ex¬ 
tent  an  English  tariff  might  be  possible.  It  would 
not  concern  the  farmers  of  America,  for  there  is  no 
danger  that  the  English  people  will  ever  consent  to 
add  the  cost  of  a  tariff  to  the  price  of  their  food. 

* 

The  item  of  hired  help  is  a  more  important  one 
than  people  who  haven’t  had  extended  experience 
have  any  idea.  A  very  intelligent  farmer  told  us  a 
little  experience  of  his  recently.  It  happened  that  he 
was  drawn  on  jury  at  the  county  seat.  His  regular 
hired  man  kept  right  along  just  the  same,  but  he  got 
another  man  to  help  in  his  absence,  and  hired  him 
for  a  week  before  leaving  home  in  order  that  he  might 
be  somewhat  familiar  with  the  work.  After  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  nine  days  the  farmer  returned  to  find  that 
his  15  cows  had  reduced  their  milk  flow  by  48  pounds 
a  day,  worth  at  the  price  he  was  getting,  about  75 
cents.  In  four  days  after  his  return  he  had  the  flow 
up  to  the  former  amount  again.  It  was,  he  said,  care¬ 
lessness  in  milking  that  caused  the  shrinkage.  How 
quickly  a  hired  man  can  injure  his  employer  to  an 
amount  much  exceeding  his  wages.  How  easily  he 
can  help  if  he  will! 

si: 

“There  are  two  miserable  rumshops  in  our  town,” 
says  a  reader.  “They  are  doing  an  awful  damage  to 
the  farmers  and  their  boys.  How  can  we  get  rid  of 
them?  I  have  thought  that  if  we  could  organize  a 
good  Grange  we  might  be  able  to  make  some  head¬ 
way  against  them!”  That  is  a  first-rate  plan.  The 
Grange  is  opposed  to  rumshops  and  wrong  influences 
generally.  It  will  give  the  better  class  of  farmers  a 
rallying  point.  They  will  get  together  for  good  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  some  respects  a  Grange  can  do  such 
work  better  than  a  church.  No  use  talking,  the  coun¬ 
try  rumshop  is  one  of  the  most  horrible  enemies  of 
the  farm  home.  You  cannot  make  much  headway 
against  the  saloon  until  you  provide  some  clean  op¬ 
position  place  that  will  furnish  entertainment  and 
“a  chance  to  get  together.”  The  Grange  may  be 
called  a  congress  of  farm  homes.  It  is  just  the  thing 
to  set  up  in  a  farm  neighborhood  against  a  saloon. 
Rome  shop  against  rumshop! 

£ 

BREVITIES. 

There  are  too  many  moral  dead  men,  who 
From  early  life  have  fought  with  poverty, 

Yet,  blessed  and  helped,  they  won— and  as  they  toiled 
Through  the  fierce  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

They  vowed  with  all  the  strength  of  their  desire, 

If  God  would  grant  them  competence  and  home. 

To  serve  Him  through  their  yet  remaining  years 
By  standing  at  hard  places  with  a  hand 
To  help  the  weak  ones  faltering  on  the  way. 

They  knew  the  bitter  longing  of  the  poor; 

They  used  the  backs  of  others  for  their  climb; 

Yet,  at  the  taste  of  wealth  and  wrorldly  power 
They  put  their  vow  behind  them,  and  began 
Either  a  life  of  base,  ignoble  ease, 

Or  a  wild  rush  for  wealth  beyond  their  needs. 

Crushing  the  weaker  ones  they  vowed  to  lift. 

What  voice  can  reach  these  moral  dead  who  lie 
Supinely  on  their  beds  of  ease  and  bring 
The  early  promise  back,  and  force  them  to 
Take  up  their  bed  and  walk  to  better  things? 

A  good  reading  course  is  a  fine  thing. 

We  vote  to  make  the  I  more  of  a  silent  letter! 

Having  made  your  bed— now  tell  the  truth  in  it! 

Ever  try  a  “catch  crop”  and  find  it  was  a  snare? 

Give  us  lean  facts— we  can  fatten  them  if  need  be. 

The  chicken's  bill  of  fare  passes  through  the  bill  of 
fowl. 

Who  says  H.  S.  Wright  is  wrrong  on  the  dry-fodder 
question? 

The  treaty  with  England  now  before  Congress  may  be 
called  a  Hay  crop. 

There  ought  to  be  a  strong  organization  of  the  cream- 
erymen  of  New  York  State. 

Certainly,  my  friend,  there  is  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  made  and  virgin  soils. 

Prof.  John  Craig,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  wants  to  hear  the 
troubles,  or  successes  of  New  York  fruit  growers. 

The  Southern  cow-pea  crop  was  light  in  many  sections. 
Damp  weather  at  picking  time  ruined  many  pods. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Berlin,  Germany,  has  of¬ 
fered  prizes  of  $100,  $75  and  $50  for  plans  of  modern  pig¬ 
sties. 

Our  Canadian  readers  are  showing  us  how  stock  feed¬ 
ing  in  their  country  is  well  rooted.  Root  shows  are  quite 
common  in  England. 

The  practical  farmer  has  no  time  to  discover  principles, 
and  the  scientist  cannot  do  his  duty  and  still  work  his. 
theories  out  in  the  soil. 

Chicago  firms  have  been  manipulating  a  corner  in  cold- 
storage  eggs,  from  which  they  have  already  made  a 
profit  estimated  at  about  $4S0,000.  Great  is  the  American 
hen! 

A  Baltimore  jury  has  found  the  red  frankfurter  sau¬ 
sage  guilty  of  containing  aniline  dye.  Four  dealers  were 
fined  $10  each  for  selling  these  sausages— which  blushed 
red  at  their  own  shame. 

You  will  find  as  you  travel  along  life’s  race  track— 
that  it’s  one  thing  to  pick  and  another  to  pack;  and 
thousands  of  shippers  show  where  they  are  lacking,  when 
they  quit  on  their  picking  and  undertake  packing. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Three  lives  were  lost  in  a  flood  on  the 
Allegheny  River,  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  November  28.  .  .  . 
The  auxiliary  cruiser  Yosemite  was  sunk  in  a  typhoon 
off  the  Island  of  Guam,  November  15;  five  of  the  crew 
were  lost.  The  Yosemite  was  purchased  just  before  the 

Spanish  War  for  $575,000 . At  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

November  29,  a  number  of  men  and  boys  climbed  on  the 
roof  of  the  Pacific  Glass  Works  to  watch  a  football 
game.  The  roof  collapsed,  and  about  70  persons  fell 
through  upon  the  red-hot  furnaces  and  glass  vats  below. 
They  were  horribly  burned,  21  being  killed,  and  many  of 

the  others  shockingly  mutilated . In  New  York 

City,  31  cases  of  smallpox  were  discovered  November  28-29, 
and  a  great  many  persons  have  been  exposed  to  the  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  supposed  that  the  disease  was  brought  from 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  to  New  York,  by  two  negro  variety  per¬ 
formers . A  boiler  explosion  in  a  glucose  factory 

at  Davenport,  Iowa,  November  29,  killed  two  men  and 
seriously  injured  five  others . Smallpox  is  epi¬ 

demic  at  Decatur,  Neb.,  and  other  small  towns  near  the 
Omaha  Indian  Reservation.  The  disease  is  spreading. 
Nearly  100  whites  and  150  Indians  are  down  with  it,  while 
many  have  died.  For  some  time  there  has  been  a  sus¬ 
picious  contagion  among  the  Indians,  and  the  white 
people  living  near-by  say  it  was  called  the  “Cuban  itch,” 
and  no  quarantine  wras  enforced.  The  disease  has  spread 
into  Iowa,  where  the  power  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
has  been  invoked,  and  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of 

Health  will  establish  quarantine . A  stationary 

life  line  has  been  stretched  along  the  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal  for  34  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $12,000.  The  line  is 
stretched  along  a  portion  of  the  canal  where  it  is  cut 
through  rocks,  which  form  straight  walls  on  either  side. 

.  .  .  .  Snow  is  four  to  six  feet  deep  at  Vancouver,  B. 

C . The  steamer  Empress  of  China,  which  left 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  December  4,  included  in  her  cargo  50,000 

barrels  of  beer  for  the  Philippines . Public 

schools  have  been  closed  and  other  measures  taken  in 
Winona,  Minn.,  to  stop  the  spread  of  a  disease  supposed 
to  be  smallpox.  There  are  mox-e  than  400  cases  of  the 

disease,  but  no  deaths  have  yet  occurred . Six 

persons  were  killed  and  16  injured  in  Chicago  December 
3,  by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  in  the  power  house  near 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  passenger  sta¬ 
tion . The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

declared  invalid,  December  3,  a  Minnesota  law  of  1895 
repealing  a  former  law  providing  that  railroad  com¬ 
panies  should  pay  3  per  cent  on  their  gross  earnings  in 
lieu  of  taxes  on  all  their  property,  and  seeking  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  land  of  railroads  from  their  other  property 
for  purposes  of  taxation,  still  retaining  the  3  per  cent  on 

gross  earnings . Eight  workmen  were  killed  and 

20  injured  as  the  result  of  a  collision  between  a  con¬ 
struction  train  and  a  freight  on  the  Southern  Pacific 

Railroad,  near  Suisun,  Cal.,  December  4 . During 

the  gale  which  prevailed  along  the  New  England  coast 
December  5-6,  a  number  of  wrecks  were  reported,  one 
schooner  going  ashore  at  Hampton  Beach,  N.  H.,  with 
the  loss  of  seven  men. 

CONGRESS.— The  Fifty-sixth  Congress  assembled  for 
its  short  session  December  3.  The  President’s  message 
discussed  affairs  in  China,  defining  the  American  policy; 
the  situation  in  the  Philippines,  with  instructions  given 
to  the  Commission;  the  claims  against  Turkey  and  the 
Alaska  boundary  were  briefly  touched  upon  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  war  taxes  and  army  reorganization  were  recom¬ 
mended . Secretary  Root’s  Army  Reorganiza¬ 

tion  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  The  Senate  “Steering 
Committee”  decided  to  bring  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill  for¬ 
ward  for  immediate  consideration.  Mr.  Babcock,  of 
Wisconsin,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  House  Ways 

and  Means  Committee,  to  succeed  Mr.  Dolliver . 

December  4,  the  Ship  Subsidy  was  given  precedence  of 
the  Spooner  Philippine  measure  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
Army  Reorganization  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House. 
The  preliminary  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
was  sent  to  Congress  by  the  President.  The  Nicaragua 
route  is  recommended,  and  the  cost  estimated  at  $200,540,- 

000 . A  resolution  was  introduced  December  4  in 

Congress,  and  referred  to  the  Military  Committee,  direct¬ 
ing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  investigate  the  published 
charge  that  Cadet  Oscar  L.  Booz,  of  Bristol,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  from  the  West  Point  Military  Academy 
because  of  brutal  treatment,  in  consequence  of  which  he 

died . Secretary  Root,  in  his  annual  report, 

said  provision  should  be  made  'for  a  minimum  force  of 

60,000  in  the  Philippines . Reduction  of  the  war 

taxes  is  being  discussed,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  cut  of 
about  $40,000,000  will  be  made,  chiefly  affecting  beer, 
cigars,  proprietary  articles  and  legacies. 

PORTO  RICO.— The  recently  elected  Porto  Rican  House 
of  Delegates  met  in  San  Juan  December  3,  31  delegates 
being  present.  No  action  was  taken  beyond  the  work  of 
organizing  the  chamber  and  electing  the  Speaker  and 
other  officei’s.  Governor  Allen  read  his  annual  message 
in  the  House  of  Delegates  December  4.  He  said  all  con¬ 
ditions  are  satisfactox-y.  He  declaimed  that  the  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  must  devise  a  system  of  taxation,  and  hints  at 
a  bond  issue.  He  recommends  more  schools,  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  judiciary,  establishment  of  a  jury  system,  the 
centralization  of  municipal  government  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  municipal  police  system  in  all  towns  hav¬ 
ing  less  than  20,000  inhabitants. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— A  recent  typhoon  at 
Tourane  and  Quinhon,  Cochin  China,  is  reported  to  have 

killed  over  1,500  persons . November  29,  the  Boers 

captured  Dewetsdoi-p  and  400  British,  and  they  are  also 
making  incursions  into  Cape  Colony.  Dewetsdorp  was 
retaken  by  the  British  later.  .  .  .  Mr.  Kruger’s  re¬ 
ception  in  France  continued  most  enthusiastic,  but  the 
rulei'S  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Belgium  decline  to  re¬ 
ceive  him.  He  has  gone  to  Holland . The  Czar 

of  Russia  is  recovering,  and  his  condition  is  very  favor¬ 
able  to  early  convalescence . Negotiations  now 

in  progress  between  the  powei-s  with  respect  to  China 
seem  to  presage  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Chinese 
problem.  Secretary  of  State  Hay  is  anxious  that  only 


demands  shall  be  formulated  which  China  can  comply 
with,  and  to  his  gratification  the  apparent  disposition  of 
all  the  powers,  even  Germany,  is  to  moderate  the  severe 
penalties  imposed  by  the  ministers  in  Pekin.  It  seems  to 
be  certain  that  none  of  the  Chinese  will  be  executed,  but 
what  the  punishment  will  be  has  not  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— President  McKinley,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  November  28,  received  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  National  Irx-igation  Congress,  who  presented  the  reso- 
lustions  adopted  by  the  Congress  at  Chicago,  December 
1,  urging  the  Government  to  inaugurate  the  work  of 
reclaiming  the  arid  lands  of  the  West. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Leicester  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  was  held  at  Guelph,  Ont.,  December  13. 

A  cassava  meeting  was  recently  held  at  Ocala,  Fla., 
attended  by  a  number  of  persons  interested  in  this  nlant. 

Miss  Clara  Barton,  president  of  the  Red  Cross  Society, 
has  placed  an  order  with  J.  W.  Vestal,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  for  one  million  strawberry  plants,  which  are  to  be 
distributed  among  those  growers  of  Texas  who  suffered 
from  the  recent  floods. 

Agricultural  lands  in  four  ceded  townships  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation,  in  Minnesota,  were  thrown 
open  to  settlement  December  4,  and  by  noon  nearly  every 
available  piece  of  land  had  been  filed  upon. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Grange  met  at  Eau  Claire  De¬ 
cember  11-13. 

The  National  Wool  Growex's’  Association  will  meet  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  January  19,  1901;  secretary,  B.  F. 
Saunders,  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

The  Chicago  Intel-national  Live  Stock  Show  opened  De¬ 
cember  3.  President  John  W.  Springer,  of  the  National 
Live  Stock  Association,  said  in  his  opening  address  that 
the  show  was  the  greatest  event  of  the  kind  ever  held 
in  the  world.  His  opinion  was  seconded  by  all  the  stock- 
men  who  have  attended  similar  displays  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Cattle,  hog  and  sheep  men  from  Canada, 
South  America  and  the  United  States  were  in  attendance 
by  thousands. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dairy 
Union  was  held  at  Corry,  Pa.,  December  12-13.  A  corps 


Uxjcle  Saji  :  “  Which  shall  X  order  first?”— Phila.  Record. 


of  eminent  speakers  were  engaged,  among  them  Prof. 
Harry  Hayward  and  Prof.  H.  P.  Armsby,  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  State  College;  Henry  Van  Dresser,  of  Cobleskill,  N. 
Y. ;  J.  B.  Rackliff,  of  Corinna,  Me.;  Prof.  A.  L.  Martin, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agricultui-e,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Dr.  R.  A.  Pearsons,  of  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  A  distinctive  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  merits  of  the  several  breeds  of  daix-y  cattle. 
Prof.  W.  H.  Caldwell,  secretary  of  the  Guernsey  Asso¬ 
ciation;  C.  M.  Winslow,  secretary  of  the  Ayrshire  Asso¬ 
ciation;  S.  Hoxie,  of  the  Holstein  Association,  and  speak¬ 
ers  selected  by  the  Jersey  and  Durham  associations, 
represented  the  interests  of  the  several  breeds. 

Cox-nell  University  will  give  a  Winter  course  in  agri¬ 
culture,  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  practi¬ 
cal  farmers.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Prof. 
John  Craig,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  TRADE. 

Apple  growers  generally  believe  that  efforts  were  made 
this  year  by  the  dealers  to  secure  the  apple  crop  at  less 
than  it  was  worth.  Early  in  the  Summer  reports  were 
circulated  throughout  the  country  that  the  crop  was  the 
largest  on  record.  These  reports  were  printed  by  many 
papers,  and  it  seems  evident  that  an  oi-ganized  effort 
was  made  to  discourage  the  growers.  Many  farmers  sold 
part  or  all  of  their  crop  at  a  low  figure,  as  they  were 
frightened  at  these  reports.  Later  in  the  season  it  be¬ 
gan  to  be  evident  that  something  was  wrong,  and  the 
great  windstorm  which  swept  thx-ough  western  New  York 
disclosed  the  fact  that  there  was  really  a  short  crop  of 
fii-st-class  fruit.  Plenty  of  instances  are  given  where 
apple-buying  firms  were  sending  out  circulars  telling  of 
the  great  crop  that  could  be  easily  obtained.  At  the  same 
time,  their  agents  or  buyers  wex-e  rushing  through  the 
country  with  private  instructions  to  buy  fruit  even  if 
they  had  to  pay  more  than  the  quoted  figures.  In  New 
York  State  many  farmers  were  ready  to  let  their  fruit 
go  at  75  cents  a  barrel.  Reports  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 


convinced  many  of  these  farmers  that  the  crop  was 
smaller  than  the  buyers  claimed.  The  result  was  that 
many  apples  were  held,  carefully  sorted  and  packed,  with 
the  result  that  far  better  prices  were  obtained  for  them. 
We  find  a  general  belief  all  over  the  country  that  the 
dealei’s  endeavored  to  secure  the  crop  at  less  than  it  was 
worth.  Farmers  now  see  the  value  of  reliable  reports 
from  their  own  point  of  view.  The  Government  reports 
are  not  as  reliable  as  they  might  be.  We  hear  both  the 
grower  and  the  dealer  complaining  about  them.  For  their 
own  satisfaction  at  least  the  farmers  themselves  should 
have  some  system  of  collecting  reliable  crop  reports,  and 
not  be  obliged  to  depend  too  much  on  the  Government 
reports,  or  on  the  stories  of  dealers  or  buyers. 

Some  southern  growers  have  held  their  cx-ops  of  sweet 
potatoes,  hoping  to  obtain  increased  prices.  Many  grow¬ 
ers  sell  directly  from  the  field,  as  they  are  not  prepared 
to  hold  the  crop  in  warm  houses,  as  is  necessax-y  in 
order  to  protect  it.  Early  in  October  the  price  was  low, 
and  it  was  thought  that  good  potatoes  would  be  worth 
far  more  by  Thanksgiving.  They  are  still  low  in  price 
in  this  market,  although  they  are  doing  better  in  some 
western  cities.  It  is  explained  that  a  warm  open  Fall 
and  Winter  are  not  the  best  for  the  sale  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes.  The  northern  people  prefer  them  in  colder  weather, 
and  they  sell  best  in  a  sharp  and  frosty  season.  The 
cabbage  crop  has  been  rushing  into  market  of  late  vex-y 
x-apidly.  In  our  local  markets  cabbage  has  been  low. 
The  reason  given  is  that  the  mild  open  season  has  caused 
many  of  the  heads  to  split  and  rot.  This  cabbage  is 
rushed  to  market  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  By  Christmas 
it  is  thought  that  prices  will  advance  considerably.  As 
one  dealer  puts  it,  at  that  time  anything  that  looks  like 
cabbage  will  be  salable.  We  are  keeping  our  small  hard 
heads  and  some  of  the  better  soft  ones  in  storage,  ex¬ 
pecting  that  this  prophecy  will  come  true. 


Potato  Growing  on  Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  yield  on  the  Island  is  a  little  above  the  average, 
but  the  rot  has  been  very  bad,  and  shippers  are  handling 
vex-y  few.  Our  vax-ieties  are  numerous.  We  find  the 
Prince  Albert  or  Calico  and  Dakota  Red,  with  some  few 
white  kinds,  do  best  with  us.  We  also  grow  some  Gar¬ 
nets  which  go  to  the  West  Indies  for  seed.  Our  method 
of  culture  in  genex-al  is  as  follows:  We  plow  our  oat 
stubble  one  year  from  sod  as  soon  as  possible  after  har- 
vest.  If  the  land  is  clean  we  simply  hax-row  the  surface 
smoothly  and  leave  it  until  the  following  Spring,  when 
it  is  manured  and  planted,  plowing  the  potato  sets  and 
manure  down  at  the  same  time.  We  drop  all  seed  by 
hand,  with  rows  about  20  inches  apart,  or  in  every  other 
furrow  after  the  plow,  our  planting  furrows  plowed  a 
little  shallower  than  the  covering  one.  They  are  then 
harrowed  lightly  and  left  until  they  commence  to  appear 
above  ground,  when  they  are  thoroughly  harrowed  and 
x  oiled.  When  the  plants  are  a  few  inches  high  we  culti¬ 
vate  between  the  rows  once  or  twice  at  intervals,  and 
when  they  are  high  enough  to  hill  we  hill  them  with  a 
double  moldboard  plow;  they  are  then  left  until  ready 
to  dig  which  we  do  usually  with  a  digger.  Our  yield  is 
from  100  to  300  bushels  per  acre.  If,  as  is  often  the  case, 
our  land  is  weedy,  then  after  the  Fall  plowing  of  stubble 
we  cultivate  it  thoroughly  with  a  three-horse  cultivator, 
leaving  it  in  the  rough,  when  the  action  of  the  frost  by 
freezing  and  thawing  will  destroy  lots  of  weed  roots. 

-  We  find  this  method  especially  adapted  for  clearing  land 
of  Couch-grass  roots;  the  roots  will  be  there  in  the 
Spring,  but  they  are  dead,  and  serve  as  a  manure  for 
following  crops.  The  amount  of  potatoes  grown  on  the 
Island  is  not  over  one-half  what  was  grown  about  15 
years  ago.  Prices  now  realized  do  not  pay,  and  dairy 
farming  is  coming  largely  into  vogue.  Other  roots  are 
grown  to  feed  stock,  such  as  turnips  and  mangels,  and 
thus  things  are  changed.  a.  h. 


We  have  had  a  terrible  storm  here;  it  was  freezing  just 
enough  to  make  the  ice  freeze  to  trees.  It  rained  most 
of  the  time  for  36  hours,  froze  one  night.  It  has  ruined 
hundreds  of  fruit  trees,  and  has  wrenched  many  out  by 
the  roots.  I  think  that  if  valuable  they  might  be  straight¬ 
ened  up  and  made  to  grow  again  d.  c.  s. 

Jasper,  N.  Y. 

Stock  for  Sale.— Feed  is  so  scarce  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  sell  any  stock.  Fine  beef  cattle  are  in  de¬ 
mand  at  the  local  butcher’s,  and  prime  new  milch  cows 
are  called  for  at  a  very  good  price,  though  usually  only 
for  shipment  to  some  one  who  has  a  fancy  Winter  mar¬ 
ket  for  milk.  Cows  due  to  freshen  in  the  Spring  have 
little  value.  I  have  known  of  some  sales  at  $10  to  $12,  and 
heard,  quite  directly,  of  one  dairy  being  sold  at  $7.  A 
few  cows  have  sold  at  $15  or  a  little  over.  Grain  is  much 
higher  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  when  we  had  a  similar 
shortage  in  fodders.  Then  it  was  possible  to  purchase 
grain  and  winter  stock  at  a  profit,  but  now  it  hardly 
looks  like  it.  For  many  it  will  be  cheaper  to  buy  some 
grain  than  to  sell  stock  at  such  low  figures.  We  intend 
to  feed  considerable  wheat  bran,  so  as  to  get  as  much 
bulk  as  possible  in  the  grain  feed.  h.  h.  l. 

New  York. 

Figures  and  Quotations.— We  have  discussed  the 
methods  of  making  prices  for  quotations,  and  the  value 
of  such  figures.  There  is  another  side  to  it  which  is 
illustrated  by  the  following.  Formerly  the  only  part  of 
the  cotton  crop  worth  considering  was  the  lint.  This  was 
quoted  in  the  usual  way.  Gradually  the  seed  became 
useful,  until  it  is  now  worth  15  per  cent  of  the  entire 
cotton  crop.  The  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  now 
proposes  to  furnish  official  quotations  for  cotton  seed  and 
its  products.  The  reasons  given  are:  That  under  existing 
conditions  the  farmer  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  monopoly 
which  in  order  to  pay  dividends  on  inflated  and  watered 
stock  grinds  him  down  on  the  price  paid  for  crude  cotton¬ 
seed  or  arbitrarily  advances  the  price  in  certain  locali¬ 
ties  in  order  to  crush  out  independent  opposition.  That 

accomplished,  the  combine  decreases  prices  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  limit  without  any  corresponding  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  oil,  meal,  cake  or  hulls.  There  is  certainly  a 
parity  of  value  between  these  products  and  the  crude 
cotton  seed,  and  by  giving  daily  official  quotations  for 
the  guidance  of  the  planter  this  institution  will  be  the 
pioneer  in  a  new  field  of  usefulness  and  of  gi-eat  benefit 
to  our  agricultural  people.  We  believe  it  is  true  that  re¬ 
liable  pure  figures  are  of  great  value  to  farmers,  provided 
they  can  be  sent  out  on  time. 
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l  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

If  I  were  King  of  Fairyland 
And  had  the  right  to  say 
How  blessings  should  be  passed  around 
Down  here,  from  day  to  day— 

If  I  might  give  to  each  and  all 
Whatever  gifts  I  chose — 

What  should  I  give,  my  little  boy, 

To  you,  do  you  suppose? 

Not  heaps  of  gold  nor  mighty  ships 
To  sail  the  ocean  blue, 

Not  wealth  to  make  of  other  boys 
The  hired  slaves  of  you— 

But  ruddy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes, 

A  laugh  that  had  the  ring 
Of  honest  pleasure  in  it,  and 
A  heart  for  anything! 

If  I  were  King  of  Fairyland, 

With  none  to  say  me  nay, 

O,  little  girl,  what  think  you  I 
Should  bring  to  you  to-day? 

Nay,  I  should  bring  across  the  sea 
From  some  knight-ridden  strand 
No  mincing  little  “nobleman" 

To  ask  you  for  your  hand! 

I  would  not  raise  up  castle  walls 
Where  you  should  be  the  Queen, 

But  I  would  let  you  play  with  dolls. 

Still  artless  and  serene, 

And  I  would  put  within  your  heart 
The  everlasting  grace 
That  lifts  a  woman  out  and  leaves 
An  angel  in  her  place. 

—Chicago  Times-Herald. 

* 

A  pretty  little  penwiper  is  finished 
off  with  a  doll’s  head.  A  full  ruffle  of 
silk,  with  pinked  edge,  is  first  fastened 
securely  around  the  doll’s  neck,  so  that 
it  does  not  slip,  and  this  is  sewn  firmly 
to  an  ordinary  round  penwiper,  made  of 
several  pieces  of  different  sizes,  pinked 
around  the  edges. 

• 

It  is  several  months  since  women  be¬ 
gan  to  decorate  themselves  with  spikes 
of  gold  or  silver,  and  the  enormous  pop¬ 
ularity  of  metallic  trimmings  this  Win¬ 
ter  keeps  the  spikes  in  vogue.  At  first 
they  were  modest  little  slides  much  like 
the  tags  on  shoe  laces,  used  to  finish 
the  ends  of  narrow  neck  ribbons,  but 
they  have  increased  in  size,  and  some  of 
them  are  about  three  inches  long,  chased 
or  embossed.  The  end  of  the  ribbon  is 
gathered  and  drawn  into  the  spike.  Belts 
and  neckties  are  especially  finished  with 
the  spikes;  also  the  ends  of  ribbon  bows, 
and  collarettes.  The  popular  gilt  rib¬ 
bons  used  for  neck  and  waist  are  usual¬ 
ly  finished  in  this  way. 

* 

The  silversmiths  are  constantly  devel¬ 
oping  new  ideas  in  tableware,  and  many 
unfamiliar  and,  indeed,  hardly  necessary 
spoons  and  forks  are  among  them. 
Horseradish  spoons  have  a  long  slender 
handle  decorated  -with  the  stem  and  fo¬ 
liage  of  the  plant.  Chocolate  and  sher¬ 
bet  spoons  both  have  perfectly  round 
bowls.  A  toast  lifter  has  a  broad  flat 
blade,  divided  into  three  wide  fork-like 
prongs,  and  a  favorite  decoration  for  it 
is  a  design  of  wheat  ears  and  stalks. 
Lemon  tongs,  which  were  made  to  pick 
up  the  bits  of  lemon  used  with  fish  or 
iced  tea,  proved  very  inconvenient  for 
the  slippery  slices  of  fruit,  and  a  small 
fork  is  now  made  for  the  purpose. 

* 

f 

A  Chicago  justice  of  the  peace  re¬ 
cently  handed  down  a  decision  that  may 
be  very  important  to  sentimental 
youth.  He  has  decided  that  a  young 
woman  who  returns  a  man’s  love — de¬ 
clined  with  thanks — must  also  return 
any  presents  made  by  the  unlucky  suit¬ 
or.  The  case  involved  was  one  brought 
by  a  young  man  to  recover  certain  gifts 
made  to  a  hard-hearted  maiden  whom 
he  desired  to  marry.  According  to  pop¬ 
ular  ideals,  a  man  who  has  been  jilted 
ought  to  be  too  deeply  hurt  to  think  of 
anything  so  sordid  as  his  expenditure 
in  gifts,  but  the  Chicago  man  in  question 
did  not  take  this  view,  and  he  sued  to 


recover  his  presents.  According  to  latest 
advices,  the  young  woman  looked  upon 
the  legal  order  with  scorn,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  tributes  of  affection  will  be 
replevined  by  a  prosaic  constable  with 
a  writ.  The  legal  decision  was  made 
upon  the  argument  that  the  presents 
were  noi  merely  gifts,  but  were  part  of 
an  unwritten  agreement  involving  a  cer¬ 
tain  reciprocity.  In  other  words,  when 
a  man  makes  gifts  to  a  girl  under  the 
impression  that  he  is  thereby  cultivating 
an  affection  for  the  donor,  he  has  a 
right  to  demand  the  return  of  said  gifts 
if  the  anticipated  affection  does  not  ma¬ 
terialize.  His  offerings  of  disinterested 


3662  Double  Breasted  Jacket  > 

32  to  40  in.  bust. 

affection  have  a  string  attached.  This 
appears  to  be  a  cruel  blow  aimed  at  wo¬ 
man’s  one  undisputed  privilege — that  of 
changing  her  mind. 

* 

The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  tells  this  little 
story  of  a  small  girl  whose  idea  of  dis¬ 
tinction  is  rather  unusual: 

Netta  was  a  little  girl  who  lived  in  a 
foundling  asylum,  a  place  where  homeless 
children  without  relatives  are  cared  for. 
A  visitor  who  often  came  to  the  foundling 
had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  Netta.  It 
was  the  birthday  of  Muriel,  the  lady’s  little 
girl,  and  permission  was  asked  for  Netta 
to  take  tea  with  Muriel. 

As  it  was  Muriel’s  birthday  Netta  wished 
to  be  very  nice  to  her.  At  the  same  time 
Netta  felt  she  had  an  advantage  over  Mu¬ 
riel,  for  it  was  not  everyone  who  lived  in 
a  foundling  hospital. 

“You  were  born,  Muriel?”  she  asked. 

Muriel  nodded  and  smiled. 

Up  went  Netta's  head  a  little  higher. 
"It  is  so  common  to  be  born,”  she  said. 
"I  was  founded!” 

* 

Some  pretty  neck  dressings  recently 
noted  consist  of  a  stock  collar  of  white 
satin,  having  hanging  in  front,  like  a 
jabot,  a  box  pleat  of  satin  or  silk-faced 
cashmere,  edged  with  lace.  The  collar 
was  trimmed  with  narrow  black  velvet. 
The  Empire  bow  with  long  ends,  which 
was  worn  with  so  many  Summer  gowns, 
is  still  in  vogue,  but  now,  instead  of  ap¬ 
pearing  at  one  side  of  the  center,  on  the 
edge  of  the  yoke,  it  is  right  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  the  ends  extend  almost  to  the 
bottom  of  the  dress.  The  bow  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  windmill  shape,  and  is  not  flattened 
at  all,  but  allowed  to  stand  out  at  its 
own  sweet  will.  It  is  often  made  of 
chiffon  or  thin  Liberty  silk,  but  some¬ 
times  the  bow  itself  is  lined  with  differ¬ 
ent  color. 


Plunge  down  into  the  darkest  cor¬ 
ners,  not  only  among  sins  of  the  tongue 
am.  the  hand,  of  society  and  business, 
of  the  house  and  the  street,  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  church,  out  among  sins  of 
forbidden  desires,  of  subtle  indulgence 
of  the  temper  and  imagination — sins 
that  allay  themselves,  if  they  can,  with 
noble  impulses  and  warm  affections, 
with  the  intellect  and  with  honor. — F. 
D.  Huntington. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  useful  Winter  coat  is  here  illus¬ 
trated,  having  a  fitted  back  and  half 
loose  fronts.  Favorite  materials  are 
beaver  cloth  and  heavy  cheviot  in  black, 
dark  blue  and  Oxford  gray  and  the  dark¬ 
er  shades  of  covert  cloth.  When  addi¬ 
tional  warmth  is  required  the  revers  can 
be  faced  with  fur,  which,  beside  mean¬ 
ing  comfort,  adds  to  the  style,  but  as  il¬ 
lustrated  tne  jacket  is  of  heavy  black 
cheviot,  with  revers  and  collar  faced 
with  peau  de  soie  machine  stitched.  The 
fronts  are  fitted  with  single  darts.  The 
back  includes  a  center  seam  and  side 
backs,  and  is  joined  to  the  fronts  oy 
under-arm  gores.  When  the  revers  are 
rolled  back  to  the  waist  line,  the  jacket 
is  closed  invisibly  with  large  hooks  and 
eyes.  When  the  shorter  revers  are  used 
it  is  lapped  over  in  double-breasted 
style,  and  closed  with  buttons  and  but¬ 
tonholes.  The  high  flaring  collar  is  cut 
in  sections,  and  fits  the  throat  snugly. 
The  sleeves  are  two-seamed  and  flare 
over  the  hands,  where  they  are  stitched 
to  simulate  cuffs.  Pockets,  with  laps, 
are  inserted  back  of  each  dart,  the  laps 
being  machine  stitched  round  three 
sides.  To  make  this  jacket  tor  a  woman 
of  medium  size  4%  yards  of  material  20 
inches  wide,  two  yards  44  inches  wide, 
or  1%  yard  50  inches  wide,  with  %  yard 
of  silk  for  collar  and  revers,  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  pattern  No.  3662  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust 
measure.  Price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

A  five-gored  skirt  cuts  10  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  other  shapes  in  materials 
of  moderate  width.  In  addition,  it  is 
generally  becoming  and  hangs  so  satis¬ 
factorily  as  to  be  chosen  by  many  tailors 
and  dressmakers  for  cloth  as  well  as  for 
narrow  goods.  The  model  given  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  latest  features,  fits  snugly 
at  the  upper  portion  and  flares  freely  at 
the  feet,  where  single  inverted  pleats 
are  underlaid  at  front  and  side  seams. 
As  shown,  it  is  of  cheviot  with  the 
seams  turned  forward  and  stitched  flat 
from  the  waist  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
pleats,  a  style  that  is  much  liked  by 
leading  tailors,  but  can  be  simply  seam¬ 
ed  if  preferred.  To  cut  this  skirt  for  a 


3670  Five-Gored  Flare  Skirt 
22  to  32  in.  waist. 


woman  of  medium  size  7  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  24  inches  wide,  6 y2  yards  27  inches 
wide,  5V2  yards  44  inches  wide,  or  5 
yards  50  inches  wide,  will  be  required. 
The  pattern  No.  3670  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32-inch  waist 
measure;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

Begin  with  a  generous  heart.  Think 
how  you  can  serve  others.  Then  you 
shall  find  resources  grow. — Frothing- 


A  Housekeeper’s  Wisdom. 

If  you  had  asked  the  Spectator  re¬ 
cently  if  it  could  ever  be  moral  to  delib¬ 
erately  sweep  crumbs  under  a  hearth¬ 
rug,  he  would  have  promptly  and  em¬ 
phatically  answered  “No!”  To-day  he 
would  make  no  such  reply.  His  con¬ 
version  was  in  this  wise.  Within  this 
last  24  hours  the  Spectator  was  calling 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  whose  morality 
he  has  always  considered  above  ques¬ 
tion,  and  whose  reputation  for  super¬ 
lative  house-keeping  rests  like  a  halo 
above  her  head;  and  yet  it  was  in  her 
drawing-room  that  the  Spectator  re¬ 
ceived  his  lesson  anent  crumbs  and 
hearth-rugs.  Afternoon  tea  was  being 
served  to  the  Spectator,  and  a  young 
daughter  of  the  house,  in  passing  a  plate 
of  brittle  little  cakes,  dropped  all  those 
cakes  to  the  floor,  where  they  broke, 
scattering  a  shower  of  crumbs.  The 
daughter  at  once  moved  to  the  bell, 
and  had  laid  her  hand  upon  it,  evi¬ 
dently  intending  to  ring  for  the  maid. 
‘‘No,  no,  my  dear,”  said  her  mother, 
‘‘don’t  ring  for  Susan.  Just  take  the 
hearth-brush  there  and  sweep  the 
crumbs  under  the  hearth-rug.”  “Mam¬ 
ma!”  exclaimed  this  well-brought-up 
daughter.  But  her  mother  sat  placidly 
confident  and  unabashed,  merely  re¬ 
marking:  “Susan  really  ought  to  be  in 
bed  this  afternoon.  She’s  keeping  up 
simply  because  it’s  my  reception  day. 
The  crumbs  can  wait  perfectly  well  un¬ 
til  to-morrow.  ‘Be  tidy.  Be  not  too 
tidy.’  ” 

The  Spectator  sat  amazed  in  his 
chair,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  was 
at  that  moment  disloyally  wondering  if 
there  were  many  other  such  skeletons 
concealed  under  other  hearth-rugs  in 
this  house.  A  little  later  he  plucked 
up  sufficient  courage  to  make  to  his 
hostess  a  laughing  confession  of  the 
shock  he  had  suffered  at  her  hands.  “I 
am  sure  you  are  right,”  he  said,  “but 
won’t  you  explain  to  me  why  you  are 
right?”  To  the  Spectator’s  amazement, 
this  notable  house-mother  with  some 
warmth  recorded  her  disapproval  of 
those  who  could  never  bring  themselves 
to  thus  sweep  crumbs  under  rugs.-  “I 
have  seen  housekeepers,”  she  averred, 
“who  not  only  lived  and  died  to  be 
clean,  but  who  killed  for  it.  There 
have  been  times,”  went  on  this  blend¬ 
ed  Mary  and  Martha,  “when  I  have  seen 
my  floors  very  dirty  indeed,  and  known 
it  was  my  plain  duty  to  continue  to  see 
them  dirty — and  keep  calm.  I  have 
had  to  make  it  a  matter  of  prayer  to  be 
able  to  sweep  crumbs  under  rugs  and  to 
believe  that  cleanliness  isn’t  the  first 
thing  in  the  world  at  all  times,  in  sea¬ 
son  and  out.  But  you  can’t  be  expected 
to  understand  such  things.” 

The  Spectator,  though  but  a  man, 
flattered  himself  that  he  did  understand 
his  friend’s  position  and  approved  it, 
yet  at  thb  same  time  he  had  an  awe¬ 
struck  kind  of  feeling,  as  if  the  ashes 
of  his  grandmother  were  being  strewed 
to  the  winds  of  heaven. — The  Outlook. 


If  we  know  of  a  kind  act  which  we 
might  but  do  not  intend  to  perform,  if 
we  be  aware  that  our  moral  health  re¬ 
quires  the  abandonment  of  some  plea¬ 
sure  which  yet  we  do  not  intend  to  aban¬ 
don,  here  is  cause  enough  for  the  loss 
of  all  spiritual  power. — Frances  Power 
Cobbe. 
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A  Neighborly  Talk. 

“Jim’s  wife  hasn’t  taken  no  perceiv- 
ance  of  me  since  my  brother  went  away 
an’  I  ain’t  sayin’  it’s  because  I  have  no 
men  folks  around,  neither.  I  leave  spite¬ 
ful  remarks  like  that  to  my  neighbors, 
an’  they  do  say  mean  things  about  that 
woman. 

“They  say  Jim’s  wife’s  ez  proud  ez  a 
peacock  about  that  yellow  touzled  hair 
of  hers.  They  say  she’d  put  on  her  Sun¬ 
day  best  any  day  in  the  week  if  she 
thought  new  folks  wuz  a  cornin’  round. 
They  say  that  she  jus’  winds  Jim  around 
that  little  finger  of  hers  an’  there’s  many 
in  our  church  what  pities  Jim.  They 
say  she’s  dreadful  extravagant,  buyin’ 
new  ribbons  an’  things  for  every  new 
dress  instead  of  fixin’  things  over.  That’s 
wnat  the  neighbors  say.  I  don’t  say  so 
myself;  never  mind  what  I  may  think 
’way  down  in  my  heart.  I  don’t  believe 
in  bearin’  no  false  witness  against  my 
neighbors,  and  Jim’s  wife  she  lives  right 
next  door. 

“I  will  say  that  she’s  curious.  My 
brother  hadn’t  no  more’n  reached  the 
house  when  Jim’s  wife  came  over  to  re¬ 
turn  a  cup  of  sugar  which  she  said  she 
borrowed  last  Summer.  Perhaps  she 
did  borrow  it  an’  perhaps  she  didn't.  I 
didn’t  take  no  notice  ez  to  her  owin’  me 
any  sugar.  Now,  tain’t  natcheral  for 
any  woman  to  go  round  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  sociable  like,  to  return  borrowed 
things  any  more  dressed  up  than  usual. 
But  Jim’s  wife  ain’t  that  kind  when 
there’s  men  around.  When  she  came 
into  my  house  with  that  cup  of  sugar 
she  wuz  dressed  just  ez  elaborate  ez  if 
she  wuz  goin’  to  the  opery  in  the  city. 
Sue  had  on  everything  she  owned  except 
her  piano  scarf  which  her  cousin  in  Bos¬ 
ton  sent  on  to  her.  I  never  see  such 
fixin’s  outside  a  church  sociable  or  a 
show.  She  had  on  her  two  rings  an’  her 
hair  watch  chain  an’  her  imitation  tor¬ 
toise-shell  comb  which  she  got  by  send- 
in’  on  six  new  subscriptions  for  that 
magazine  that  tells  how  to  make  home 
beautiful  out  of  odds  an’  ends  an’  things. 

“Well,  sir,  do  you  suppose  Jim's  wife 
put  on  all  her  jewelry  for  me?  She  seen 
my  brotner  come  to  the  house  an’  she 
came  over  to  make  an  effect  on  him.  I 
told  him  jus’  what  all  the  neighbors  said 
about  her,  after  she  wuz  gone,  bein’ 
careful  not  to  criticise  her  myself,  for  I 
didn’t  want  to  prejudice  him  against 
her.  Yes,  I’m  sorry  to  say  he  kinder 
took  to  Jim’s  wife.  He  said  ner  hair 
was  fashionable,  as  if  any  one  could  like 
such  faded-out  yellow  stuff! 

“Well,  sir,  while  he  was  with  me, 
Jim’s  wife  came  over  ’mos’  every  day. 
She  come  to  ask  me  about  my  rheuma- 
tiz  an’  I  ain’t  had  a  tinge  in  10  years. 
She  come  to  ask  about  the  next  mission¬ 
ary  meeting,  an’  she  on  the  committee 
herself!  I  got  that  sick  of  Jim’s  wife 
that  I  could  have  strangled  her  if  it 
wouldn’t  have  been  murder.  I  don't 
know  what  Jim’s  about  to  let  his  wife 
go  gallavantin’  around  wearin’  her  best 
clothes  every  day;  but  them  men  folks 
are  so  blind.  Jim’s  wife’s  always  at  her 
window  an’  she  don’t  miss  much  that’s 
goin’  on  in  this  neighborhood  now  I  can 
tell  you. 

“It  always  beat  me  why  folks  should 
be  more  interested  in  other  people’s 
doin’s  than  in  their  own.  When  I  made 
this  observation  to  my  brother  he  just 
laughed  an’  said  that  life  was  a  game  of 
poker  where  every  fellow  held  his  own 
hand  close  an’  tried  to  see  or  guess  what 
the  other  fellows  had.  I  ain’t  now  tak- 
in’  no  perceivance  of  poker  playin’,  be¬ 
longin’  to  the  Methodist  Church  all  my 
life,  but  my  brother  once  led  a  sinful 
life  of  card  playin’  and  dancin’,  an’  he 
knows. 

“Why,  I’ve  been  settin’  in  my  window 
when  one  of  the  neighbors  would  come 
down  the  street.  I’d  look  over  and  there 
in  her  window  would  set  Jim’s  wife  just 
ez  curious  ez  she  could  be,  a  watchin’ 
the  neighbor  pass.  When  I  go  to  my 
side  window  to  see  which  corner  they’d 


turn  at  I  ain’t  exaggeratin’  a  bit  when 
I  say  that  Jim’s  wife  would  move  from 
window  to  window  so’s  she  could  watch 
them  longer.  She's  secretive,  too.  I 
saw  Josh  Hopkins'  boy  what  works  in 
the  station,  learnin’  to  be  a  telegraph 
operator,  go  to  Jim’s  house  last  week 
carryin’  in  his  hand  one  of  those  brown 
envelopes  that  telegrams  come  in.  Jim’s 
wife  met  him  at  the  door  an’  tore  the 
thing  right  open.  Then  she  signed  the 
book  an’  went  in.  ’Perhaps  the  poor 
thing’s  been  too  busy  to  can  on  me  since 
my  brother  went  away,’  says  1,  ‘an’  I’ll 
just  run  over  an’  ask  her  what  wuz  did 
at  the  last  missionary  meetin’.  Just 
possible  that  she  got  some  bad  news  in 
a  telegram  an’  needs  cheerin’  up.’  I 
siicked  up  my  hair  an’  put  on  my  Pais¬ 
ley  shawl  an’  over  I  went.  Jim’s  wife 
wuz  a  bustlin’  around  ez  if  she  expected 
company.  I  led  her  up  to  declare  her¬ 
self  twicet  an’  she  wouldn’t  do  it.  I  hate 
this  dilly-dallyin’  around  the  point  an’ 
yet  I  didn’t  like  to  ask  her  what  was 
in  her  telegram.  Some  people  are  sensi¬ 
tive  about  those  things  so  I  just  said: 

“  ‘I  seen  Josh  Hopkins’  boy  a  cornin’ 
here  a  little  while  ago,’  says  1. 

“  ‘I’m  sure  you  did,’  says  she. 

“  ‘Why?’  says  I,  not  likin’  the  way  she 
said  it. 

"  ‘Oh,  just  because  your  eyesight  is  so 
good,’  says  Jim’s  wife. 

“I  didn’t  like  that  remark  any  too 
well,  but  perhaps  Jim’s  wife  didn’t  mean 
no  insinuation  by  it  so  I  let  it  pass. 

“  ‘Josh  Hopkins’  son  in  learnin’  the 
telegraph  business,’  says  I,  ‘an’  payin' 
ms  way  by  deliverin’  messages,  I  hear.’ 

“  ‘Your  hearin’,’  said  Jim’s  wife,  ‘is  ez 
good  ez  your  eyesight.’ 

“I  hesitated  again  because  Jim’s  wife 
had  a  tone  I  didn’t  like.  Some  people 
do  have  it  natcherally  though,  an’  I 
didn’t  say  nothin’  about  it. 

“I  thought  he  might  been  a-bringin’ 
you  a  telegram,’  said  I. 

“  ‘Why,  of  course,  he  might,’  said 
Jim’s  wife,  ‘or  he  might  a  been  makin’ 
a  social  call  seein’  ez  how  his  mother 
was  my  mother’s  second  cousin.’ 

“That’s  the  way  Jim's  wife  talked,  an’ 
she  went  into  family  history  so  far  that 
I  couldn’t  get  her  back  to  the  telegram. 
I  don’t  know  yet  what  was  in  that  tele¬ 
gram.  Since  my  brother  left  she  ain’t 
taken  no  perceivance  of  me.  I  don’t 
harbor  it  up  against  her  an’  I  don’t  say 
spiteful  things  about  her  like  some  of 
the  neighbors,  but  it  does  seem  ez  if 
Jim’s  wife  was  just  a  leetle  bit  distant. 
Jest  a  little  hit  you  understand,  but 
laws,  I’ve  too  much  to  do  to  oother  my 
head  much  about  my  neighbors.” — New 
York  Sun. 

Rural  Recipes. 

He  was  a  dusky  cannibal. 

His  color  it  was  tan. 

He  ate  a  missionary,  and 
The  chieftain  of  his  clan 

Inscribed  upon  his  tombstone: 

“He  loved  his  fellow-man." 

— Phila.  Record. 

Parsnip  Fritters. — Boil  two  large  pars 
nips,  mash  them  well  into  a  batter  made 
of  one  tablespoonful  of  rolled  bread 
crumbs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  and 
one  egg;  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Drop  from  a  tablespoon  into  boiling  hot 
fat  and  cook  a  light  brown. 

Jellied  Veal. — Wash  a  knuckle  of  veal 
and  cut  it  in  pieces.  Boil  until  the  meat 
will  slip  from  the  bones.  Take  from  the 
liquor,  remove  the  bones  and  chop  the 
meat  fine.  Season  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  saltspoonful  of  pepper,  half  a  grated 
nutmeg,  saltspoonful  of  cinnamon.  Put 
back  in  the  liquor  and  boil  until  nearly 
dry.  Take  from  the  fire  and  stir  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  in  it.  Turn  into  a  mold. 
When  cold  slice  and  garnish  with  lemon 
and  parsley. 

Savory  Pie. — One  pound  of  liver,  six 
potatoes,  five  red  onions,  one  pint  flour, 
two  tablespoonfuls  butter,  one-half  tea- 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


spoonful  salt,  one-quarter  teaspoonful 
pepper,  two  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder. 
Cut  the  liver  in  small  pieces;  also  the 
onions;  pare  the  potatoes  and  cut  in 
slices;  put  them  in  a  tin  baking  dish; 
when  all  in,  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter.  Fill  the  dish  two-thirds  full  of 
water;  take  the  flour,  one  tablespoonful 
butter,  baking  powder  and  a  saltspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt;  mix  well;  wet  with  a  naif- 
cup  cold  water;  roll  out,  cover  pie  dish 
and  bake  one  hour. 

Nut  Cookies. — These  are  extremely 
nice.  One  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  of  butter,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one- 
third  cupful  of  milk,  one  cupful  of  nut 
meats  (hickory  or  walnut  rolled  fine); 
flavor  with  vanilla  and  add  flour  enough 
to  roll.  Beat  butter  and  sugar  to  cream, 
add  eggs,  milk,  baking  powder,  flavoi*- 
ing  and  flour.  When  dough  is  ready  to 
cut  out  sprinkle  nut  meats  on  and  roll 
in  lightly  with  rolling  pin.  Bake  in 
quick  oven. 

Rye  Nut  Bread. — This  will  be  a  deli¬ 
cious  change  in  the  school  lunch.  To. 
one  quart  of  hot  milk  add  one-quarter 
cupful  of  good  molasses  or  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  cool 
until  tepid.  Dissolve  half  a  cake  of  com¬ 
pressed  yeast  and  add  to  the  milk;  stir 
in  one  cupiul  of  flour  and  two  cupfuls  of 
rye  meal;  beat  thoroughly  and  add  one 
cupful  of  ground  nut  meats  (nickory, 
walnut,  filbert  or  pecan  or  a  mixture  of 
all) ;  then  knead  thoroughly  until 
spongy  and  elastic,  adding  rye  meal  as 
it  is  needed  until  stiff  enough.  Cover 
and  let  rise  all  night.  In  the  morning 
knead  again  thoroughly  and  put  in  pans. 
When  light  brush  over  with  milk  and 
bake  one  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 


ONE-HALF  YOUR 
We  Tell  You  How. 


Rochester  Radiator  Co.  27  Furnace  St.  Rochester,  N.t> 


Good  Starch  Polish  for  Sale.  It  will 

make  collars  and  shirts  shine.  It  is  (rood  for  1.0UU 
articles.  10c.  a  box  by  mail  postpaid ;  money  with 
order.  .1.  J.  Connelly,  Branchdale.  Schuykill  Co., Pa 


PUBLICATIONS  sent 
free.  Address 
MISSIONS,  150  Holland  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  V. 


UNITARIAN 


nncto  -ECZEMA  CUBE,  SI.  Large  sample 
UUC  0  mailed  free.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 


Are  You  Deaf  77 

Ail  owes  of  &EAFNESS  at  HAKD-HKAKilNC] 
•re  aow  CCRkULi  by  oar  new  intention;  only  those  oorn 
deaf  are  lncnrable.  HKAi>  riOISSS  CKASB  UUHDMTILY. 
Describe  your  oase.  Examination  and  adrloe  free. 
Yon  can  core  yourself  at  home  at  a  nominal  coei. 

International  Aural  Clinic,  u“  IMS f" cHlcieo. 


A  GOOD  START 


By  our  Method 


FARMERS’ 
BOYS 


FARMERS' 

(3IRI.S 


Have  Become  ! 
Have  Becomel 


Draflsnirn, 

Electrician*, 

Surveyor*. 

Stenc^rnphers, 

Book-keeper*, 

Designer*. 


Write,  stating  subject  In  which  interested. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools, 

ltox  1510,  Scranton,  Pa. 


A  farmer’s 
boy  or  girl 
can  get  an 
education  in 
a  few  months 
at  home  that 
will  tit  them 
to  take  posi¬ 
tions  in  town 
or  eitv,  where 
they  can  earn 
good  salaries 
from  the  start, 
continue  their 
studies  and  earn  more  as  they  learn 
more.  By  our  method  of  Education 
by  Mall' we  have  prepared  farmer's 
boys  for  positions  in  machine  or  elec¬ 
trical  works,  or  with  architects. 


Elgin  Watches 

are  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  in  various  sizes 
and  styles,  at  prices  to  suit.  Send  for  free  booklet 
to  the  ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


or  coarse. 


ENTERPRISE 

FOOD  CHOPPER 


Coars« 

Knife 


Medium 


Fine 


Nut  Butter  Cutter 


The  Enterprise  Food  Chopper  furnishes  the  house¬ 
wife  a  means  by  which  she  may  add  innumerable  appetizing  and  economical  dishes  to  her 
daily  menus.  Everything  chop-able  in  the  way  of  food  can  be  chopped  with  it,  more 
easily,  rapidly  and  perfectly  than  by  any  other  means.  It  is  guaranteed  to  Cliop 
raw  meat.  It  won’t  break  or  get  out  of  order;  as  easily  cleaned  almost  as  a  common 
chopping  knife.  Each  machine  is  furnished  with  four  knives,  for  chopping  fine,  medium 
Insist  on  getting  the  Enterprise. 

Sold  at  all  hardware,  bouse  furnishing  and  department  stores. 

Illustrated  catalogue  of  household  helps  mailed  free.  Send 
four  cents  for  the  "Enterprising  Housekeeper  ”  —200  recipes. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  PA.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


is  a  name  with  a  Christmas  ring  in  it,  and 
many  a  Christmas  has  seen  many  a  household 
made  glad  by  the  coming  of  an  Estey  Organ. 

An  Estey  is  an  ideal  gift,  for  its  tone  is 
pure  and  sweet  and  it  remains  so,  often  to 
the  second  and  third  generation. 

Buy  an  Estey  if  you  want  an 


Catalogue,  if  you  ask  for  it. 


ESTEY  ORGAN  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt 
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MARKETS. 


BEVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

THE  HOP  TRADE  Is  slow  both  here 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  recent 
activity  in  the  West  seems  to  have  ceased, 
and  the  stocks  held  in  that  section  are 
reported  to  be  very  much  reduced.  The 
highest  figures  named  are  20  to  21  cents  for 
New  York  State  1900  choice. 

BUTTER. — Extras  are  up  one  cent  from 
last  report.  Choice  June  creamery  is 
rather  scarce,  and  some  holders  are  ask¬ 
ing  rates  above  quotations.  Fewer  com¬ 
plaints  are  made  of  cold-weather  defects 
in  western  goods.  The  lower  grades  of 
factory  butter  are  going  slowly. 

THE  CHEESE  MARKET  is  firm.  The 
Boards  of  Trade  throughout  the  producing 
sections  are  mostly  closed  for  the  season, 
and  the  stocks  at  these  points  are  small. 
The  holdings  of  fancy  cheese  in  the  dis¬ 
tributing  centers  are  not  large.  Skims  of 
anything  but  the  choicest  grades  are  dull. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  week  ending 
December  6  were:  14,670  cattle,  169  cows, 
6,074  calves,  45,498  sheep  and  45,205  hogs. 
Native  steers  sold  at  $4  to  $5.60;  oxen  and 
stags,  $2.25  to  $4.90;  bulls,  $2.25  to  $3.60; 
and  cows,  $1.40  to  $3.55.  Veal  calves 
brought  $5  to  8,  and  grassers,  $2.25  to 
$2.75.  Sheep  sold  at  $2.50  to  $4.25;  and 
lambs,  $5.12%  to  $6. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


Saturday,  Dec.  8,  1900. 
BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bu.2  37%@2  40 
Marrow,  common  to  good  ....2  10  @2  32% 

Pea,  choice  . 2  12%@2  15 

Pea,  common  to  good  . 1  95  @2  10 

Red  kidney,  1900,  choice  .  —  @2  35 

White  kidney,  choice,  1900.... 2  60  @2  65 

Green  peas,  bbls.,  bu .  —  @1  27% 

Bags,  bu . 1  22 %@  — 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  .  —  @  26 

Firsts  .  24  @  25 

Seconds  .  21  @  23 

Lower  grades  .  18  @  20 

June,  extra  .  —  @  23% 

June,  thirds  to  lirsts  .  18  @  2z% 

State,  dairy,  half  firkins,  extra.  23  @  24 

Half  firkins,  first  .  21  @  22 

Thirds  to  seconds  .  16  @  20 

Tins,  etc .  16  @  22 

West,  imitation  creamery,  best.  19  @  19% 

Lower  grades  .  15  @  17% 

Western,  factory,  June  pack, 

fancy  .  —  @  15% 

Held,  fair  to  good .  13%@  15% 

Fresh,  best  .  14  @  14% 

Seconds  .  13%@  13% 

Dairy,  low  grades  .  12  @  13 

Renovated  butter,  fancy  .  19  @  20 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  large,  Sept.,  fancy..  —  @  11% 

Good  to  choice .  10%@  10% 

Large,  poor  to  fair  .  9%  10 

Small,  Sept.,  fancy .  9%@  10 

Small,  late  made,  fancy .  —  @  11 

Small,  good  to  choice  .  10%@  10% 

Small,  poor  to  fair  .  9%@  10% 

Light  skims,  small,  choice  ....  8%@  9 

Large,  choice  .  8  @  8% 

Part  skims,  prime  .  7  @  7% 

EGGS. 


QUOTATIONS,  LOSS  OFF. 


Penna.  &  State,  prime,  per  doz.  29  @  30 

West.,  reg.  packing,  best .  —  @29 

Southern,  reg.  packing,  best _  27  @  28 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penna.,  fancy  .  30  @  — 

Average  prime  .  27  @  28 

West.,  candled,  selected,  fancy.  —  @  28 

Prime  to  choice  .  26  @  26% 

Common  .  22  @  23 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  aver¬ 
age  best  . .  25  @  26 

Fresh  gathered,  fair  to  good.  22  @  24 
Refrigerator,  Fall  pack.,  good 

to  choice  .  22  @  25 

West,  refrigerator,  early  pack¬ 
ed,  choice  storage  paid .  —  @  21 

Prime  .  —  @  20 

Common  . i. ..  18  @  19 

Limed,  Western,  fancy  .  19%@  20 


EVAPORATED  FRUITS. 


Apples,  fancy  .  6%@  7 

Choice  .  5%@  5% 

Prime  .  4%@  4% 

Low  grades  .  3%@  4% 

Chops  . 1  30  @1  37% 

Waste  . 1  30  @1  37% 

Sun  dried,  quarters  .  3%@  4% 

Sun  dried,  sliced  .  3%@  5 

Apricots,  boxes,  lb .  8%@  13 

Bags,  lb .  7%@  12 

Peaches,  Calif.,  unpeeled,  boxes.  6  @  10 

Bags  .  5%@  8 

Peeled,  per  lb .  13  @  18 

Pears,  California,  per  tb .  6  @  8% 

Raspberries,  per  lb .  19%@  20 


GREEN  FRUITS. 


Pears,  table  sorts,  box . 1  25  @2  00 

Keiffer,  barrel  . 1  25  @2  50 

Apples,  common,  barrel  . 1  25  @1  75 

Baldwin,  bbl . 1  50  @2  75 

Greening,  bbl . 1  50  @3  00- 

King,  d.  h.,  bbl . 2  50  @4  00 

Ben  Davis,  bbl . 2  00  @2  50 

Spy,  State,  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Grapes,  W.  N.  Y.,  Niagara, 

small  basket  . . .  10  @  12 

W.  N.  Y.,  Concord,  small 

basket  .  10  @  12 

Catawba,  case  . 1  00  @1  15 

Concord,  100  1b . 1  50  @1  90 

Catawaba,  100  lb . 1  50  @1  75 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 7  50  @10  00 

Crate  . 2  00  @3  00 

Jersey,  bbl . 7  50  @8  00 

Jersey,  crate  . 2  00  @2  SO 


FEED. 


Spring  bran,  100-lb.  sacks  — 17  00@17  25 

Winter  bran,  bulk  . 16  50@19  00 

Spring  middlings,  200-lb.  sacks.. 16  00@19  00 

Red  Dog,  to  arrive  . 18  50@1S  75 

Oil  meal  . 29  00@29  50 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 26  00@  — 


GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  2  red,  spot .  79%@  — 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth .  Siy2@  — 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth  .  86%@  — 

Corn,  No.  2,  white,  to  arive....  47%@  — 

No.  2,  yellow,  to  arrive .  47  @  — 

Oats,  No.  2,  white,  in  elevator..  30  @  — 
Rye,  No.  2,  West.,  c.  i.  f.,  Buf..  50  @  — 
State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y..  54%@  — 
Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y..  42  @  46 
Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y .  56  @  63 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 


Hay,  No.  1 .  90  @  92% 

No.  2  .  85  @  87% 

No.  3  .  75  @  80 

Clover  .  70  @  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  80  @  82% 

Straw,  rye,  long  .  77%@  82% 

Oat  .  52%@  57% 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 
Lettuce,  choice,  4  to  5  doz.  to 

case  . 

Poor  to  fair,  per  case . 

Cucumbers,  choice,  per  do: 
Tomatoes,  choice,  per  pound.. 
Radishes,  prime,  per 

bunches  . 

Mushrooms,  prime,  per  lb.... 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  prime,  in  t 

barrel  . 

State  &  Western,  round,  180 
Round,  sack  . 


Southern,  bbl 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Roosters,  per  lb  . 

Turkeys,,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair  ., 
Southwestern,  per  pair  ... 

Geese,  per  pair  . 

Pigeons,  per  pair  . 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 
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Turkeys,  Jersey  &  upriver,  fair 

to  good  . . . 

Md.  &  Del,  fair  to  good . 

Ohio  &  Mich.,  fancy  scalded.. 
Ohio  &  Mich.,  fair  to  good.. 

Poor  . 

Broilers,  Philadelphia,  4  lb.  and 

under,  per  lb . 

Spring  chickens,  Philadelphia 

selected,  large  . 

Penna.,  large,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

Chickens,  Ohio  &  Michigan, 

scalded,  fancy  . 

Fowls,  Ohio  &  Mich.,  fancy 

scalded  . 

Other  West.,  scalded,  prime 

Ducks,  Ohio  &  Mich,  fancy  _ 

Md.  &  Del.,  prime . 

Western,  prime  . 

Poor  to  fair  . 

Geese,  Md.  &  Del.,  prime  . 

Md.  &  Del.,  poor  to  fair . 

Western,  prime  . 

Poor  . 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 


per  doz . 2  25  @2  50 

Mixed,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Dark,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

Small  and  culls,  per  doz .  50  @1  00 

GAME. 

Quail,  fancy  undrawn,  per  doz. 2  00  @2  50 

Average  best,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  75 

Partridges,  per  pair  . 1  25  @1  50 

Grouse,  drawn,  per  pair  .  80  @  90 

Undrawn,  per  pair . 1  00  @  — 

Woodcock,  per  pair  . 1  00  @1  25 

Small  snipe,  per  doz .  —  @  50 

Wild  ducks,  Canvas,  prime, 

per  pair  . 2  50  @3  00 

Canvas,  poor  . 1  00  @2  00 

Red-head,  prime  . 1  50  @2  00 

Red-head,  poor  .  75  @1  25 

Rabbits,  per  pair  .  10  @  15 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair  .  65  @  75 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  average,  prime  .  9%@  10 

Fair  to  good .  8%@  9 

Common  .  6%@  8 

Grassers  .  4  @  6 

Buttermilks  .  5  @  7 


VEGETABLES. 
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Cucumbers,  Florida,  crate  . 2  00  @3  00 

Florida,  basket  . 2  00  @3  00 

Onions,  Conn,  and  L.  I.,  white 

barrel  . 3  00  @5  00 

Conn.  &  L.  I.,  red,  bbl . 1  75  @2  00 


Conn.  &  L.  I.,  yellow,  bbl . 2  00  @2  25 

Orange  County,  white,  bag. ..2  00  @4  00 
Orange  County,  yellow,  bag. ..1  25  @1  75 


Orange  County,  red,  bag  _ 1  25  @1  75 

Western,  yellow,  bbls . 1  25  @1  75 

State,  yellow,  150  lb . 1  50  @1  75 

Small,  white  pickle,  bbl . 2  50  @3  50 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl .  50  @  i 

Hubbard,  bbl . 1  00  @1  25 

String  beans,  Florida,  basket.. 2  00  @3  00 

Charleston,  basket  . 1  00  @2  50 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  bbl _  60  @  75 

Canada,  Russia,  bbl .  75  @  80 

Peppers,  Fla.,  carrier  .  75  @1  50 

Celery  .  10  @  40 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  bbl . 2  00  @3  00 

Do.,  carrier  . 1  00  @1  75 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  basket . 2  00  @4  00 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Baltimore,  bbl  .  50  @  60 

Carrots,  washed,  bbl .  75  @1  1 

Unwashed,  bbl .  50  @  70 

Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  bbl . 2  00  @4  00 

Florida,  %-bbl . 1  50  @2  50 

N.  C.,  %-bbl . 1  50  @1  75 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  bbl . 1  00  @4  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  3  @  8 

Parsnips,  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  100 . 3  50  @4 

State,  ton  . 12  00  @15  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  carrier  . 1  50  @2  50 

California,  case  . 3  00  @4  00 

Kale,  L.  I.,  bbl .  30  @  40 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  bbl . 1  00  @4  00 

Beets,  L.  I.,  bbl .  75  @1  00 

Romaine,  N.  O.,  bbl . 1  00  @4  00 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

Black  bear  . 15  00@  25  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings  .  5  00@  10  00 

Badger  .  75@  1 25 

Otter  . . . ' . 8  06@  10  |00 

Beaver,  large  .  7  00@'  8  00 

Small  .  3  00@  4  00 

Silver  fox  . 50  00@200  0" 

Cross  fox  .  8  00@  25  00 

Red  fox  .  1  75@  2  00 

Gray  fox  .  11  75@  2  00 


Fisher  ....' .  8  00@  10  00 

Wolf,  prairie  .  1  00@  1  l 

Timber  .  3  00@  4  00 

Wolverine  .  6  00@  8  00 

Lynx  .  4  00@  6  00 

Wild  cat  .  40@  60 

Marten,  dark  .  6  00@  10  00 

Pale  .  3  00@  4  00 

Skunk,  black  .  1  20@  1  30 

Half-striped  .  75@  80 

Long-striped  .  70@  80 

Striped  .  40@  45 

White  .  15@  20 

Raccoon  .  75@  90 

Opossum,  large  .  25@  30 

Medium  .  15@  18 

Small  .  5@  6 

Mink  . i .  1  00@  2  00 

Muskrat,  Winter  .  10@  11 

Fall  .  8@  9 

Kits  .  3@  — 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  within  26-cent 
freight  zone,  3%  cents  per  quart. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Profit  farm  boiler,  manufactured  by 
D.  R.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill.,  can  be 
used  in  many  ways  on  the  farm.  Cooking 
feed  and  vegetables  for  live  stock  and  poul¬ 
try  is,  of  course,  its  chief  value.  Write  the 
manufacturer  for  fuller  information. 

Slippery  time  is  near  at  hand,  and  your 
horse  will  need  to  be  sharp  shod.  It  will 
pay  anyone  to  look  into  the  merits  of  those 
Blizzard  ice  calks.  By  their  use  your  horse 
is  always  sharp  without  a  trip  to  the  black¬ 
smith  shop.  Address  S.  W.  Kent,  Cazeno- 
via,  N.  Y. 

The  gasoline  engine  men  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  their  say  in  regard  to  their  favorite 
power  for  farm  work.  For  those  who  are 
still  in  doubt  as  to  what  power  is  best 
suited  to  them,  we  would  advise  to  get 
the  catalogue  of  the  Webster  Mfg.  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  learn  about  their  “Handy 
Man.” 

All  feeders  agree  that  all  classes  of  stock 
thrive  better  on  ground  feed  than  on  whole 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Poultry.  Fruit,  Berry  Farms.  Sell  reasonable.  Write 
wants.  Particulars  mailed  Codling,  Northport,  L. I. 


I  aim  Managers,  Dairymen,  Butter- 

makers.  etc.,  always  on  hand.  No’charges  to  employ¬ 
ers.  Writeus.  lturalScience  Agency,  Durham.  N.H. 


Veterinarian — Member  of  A.V.  M.  A., 

and  of  refined  German  family,  desires  position  in  the 
country,  as  foreman  of  a  stud  farm,  dairy  farm  or 
ranch.  Experienced  dairyman;  was  manager  of 
large  manorial  estate  in  o:d  country.  First-class  city 
references.  Address  VETERINARIAN,  1121,  care 
Tan  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

Good  land :  neighbors,  schools  &  churches  convenient 
Mild  healthy  climate.  Low  prices  &  easy  terms.  Write 
for  free  cat.  R.  B.  Chattin  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Richmond, Va. 


For  Sale. — IX  acre,  with  good  house, 

barn  and  fruit,  well  fenced,  near  trolley  and  railroad 
station,  in  borough  of  Bronx,  New  York  City.  Would 
take  small  place  In  part  pay  within  one  hour  of  New 
York  City.  A.  NEWTON  OAKLEY,  Pleasantville 
Station,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 


500  ATTENTION,  FARMERS  1-500 

head  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry,  at  Uve-and-let-live 
prices,  including  Mammoth  Bronze  and  White  Hol¬ 
land  Turkeys,  White  and  Pearl  Guineas.  Five  varie¬ 
ties  Ducks.  15  varieties  Chickens,  Pea  Fowls  and 
Homing  Pigeons.  Write  us  your  wants,  and  we  will 
do  the  rest.  .1ACOB  H.  NEFF,  Mgr.,  Bellaire,  Ohio 


WE  0IO  A  week  and  expenses  to  men  with 
PAY  W 1 0  rigs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 
Send  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Parsons.  Kan 


IHiyyr  Q  mnnv  Fnrmers,  Agents,  lake  order,  for 
TT  111  I  Cn  TVUnlva  my  Seeds  at  home.  Make  big  money. 
Get  yourown  Beeda  free.  New  plan,  quick  sales,  fine  outfit.  Write 

to-day.  Frank  H.  Battles,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Money  in  Bronze  Turkeys. 

Fine  stock;  reasonable  prices.  S  C.  W.  Leghorn 
Cockerels,  tine  as  silk,  $1.  Send  for  catalog. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN.  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


GLENN  RANGH, 


grain;  and  that  it  takes  less  feed  to  ac¬ 
complish  certain  results.  We  think  also 
that  most  persons  will  agree  that  it  pays 
the  farmer  to  grind  his  own  feed,  if  he  has 
the  right  kind  of  a  grinder.  We  would  call 
our  readers’  attention  to  the  line  of  Star 
feed  grinding  mills,  made  by  the  Star  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.,  of  New  Lexington,  O. 
This  company  makes  both  sweep  and  belt- 
power  mills,  suited  to  any  power  from  one 
horse  up. 


IPPLEY’S 

COOKERS. 

Sell  from  Jfi.OO  to  fctb.OO.  Made  of 
boiler  steel.  No  Hues  to  rust  or 
leak.  Can’t  blow  up.  Guaranteed  to 
cook  bu.  feed  in  2  hours,  and  to 
heat  water  in  stock  tanks  200  feet 
away.  Will  heat  dairy  rooms.  Cat¬ 
alogue  and  prices  mailed  free. 
RIPPLEY  HDW.  CO.. 
Box  223  Grafton,  III. 


Oldest  Commission  House  in  New  York  {& 

Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Pork,  Poultry,  Dressed  Calves. 
Game,  etc.  E.  B.  Woodward,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


CIO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1876.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

CEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  at 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berrien 
Butter,  Kg ft,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Produots  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited 
34  Jk  36  Little  l»th  St.,  New  York. 


CHRISTMAS  POULTRY. 

TURKEYS.  CHICKENS  and  GEESE  are 

wanted  for  the  holidays.  We  have  a  very  extensive 
trade,  and  can  secure  highest  prices  for  prime  stock. 
All  poultry  for  the  Christmas  market  should  be  here 
not  later  than  December  21  in  order  to  reach  the  best 
trade.  Write  us  for  information  In  regard  to  dressing, 
packing,  etc.  Returns  made  on  sale  of  each  shipment. 
We  do  got  advise  shipping  tliin  poultry. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO..  100  Murray  Street.  New  York. 


Glenn  County,  California, 

FOR  SALE  IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of  the 
late  Dr  Glenn,  ‘‘the  wheat  king,”  has  been  surveyed 
anasubdlvided  It  is  offered  forsale  In  any  sized  gov¬ 
ernment  subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices,  and 
in  no  case.  It  is  believed,  exceeding  what  it  Is  assessed 
for  Count*'  and  State  taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  of  40  000  acies  runs  up  and  down 
the  western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River  for  15 
miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked 
an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by  pro¬ 
posed  purchasers  is  invited  Parties  desiring  to  look 
at  the  land  should  go  to  Chico,  Ca  ifornla. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing  the 
subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre  address  personally 
or  by  letter, 

P.  O.  lilTSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  of  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 


STEEL 

RoonriG' 


THE  0MLY 
TOOLS  YOU 
MEED. 


5000  Squares 

GRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 

Bought  at  Receivers  Sales,  sheets  euner  flat, 
corrugated  or  “  V  ”  crimped.  A  *7  gS 
Price  per  square  of  10  x  10  feet  Sn  I  _  #  O 

or  100  square  feet .  I.  ..,  ..  .» 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer  is  re¬ 
quired  to  lay  this  roofing.  Wefurnish  FREE 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nails  to  lay  it.  Write  Tor  Free  Catalogue  N«.  67 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  ns  at 
SHERIFF’S  and  RECEIVER’S  SALES. 

“Our  Price*  are  O  '  E  HALF  Oi  others.” 
tv  CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

%  West  35th  and  iron  Sts  •  Chicago. 


The  People's  National  Family  Newspaper. 


New-York 

Tri-Weekly 

Tribune 


Published  Mon¬ 
day,  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  is  in 
reality  a  fine,  fresh, 
every  -other-  day 
Daily,  giving  the 
latest  news  on  days 
of  Issue,  and  cover¬ 
ing  news  of  the 
other  three.  It  con¬ 
tains  all  important 
foreign  cable  news 
which  appears  in 
THE  DAILY  TRIB¬ 
UNE  of  same  date; 
also  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Corre¬ 
spondence.  8hort 
Stories,  Elegant 
Half-tone  Illustra¬ 
tions,  Humorous 
Items.  Industrial 
Information,  Fash¬ 
ion  Notes,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Matters  and 
Comprehensive  and 
Reliable  Financial 
and  Market  Report  s 

Regular  subscrip¬ 
tion  price,  $1.50  per 
year. 

We  furnish  it  with 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  $1  75 
per  year. 


Published  on 
Thursday,  and 
known  for  nearly  60 
years  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States 
as  a  National  Fam¬ 
ily  Newspaper  of 
the  highest  class, 
f  >r  farmers  and  vil¬ 
lagers.  It  contains 
all  the  most  im¬ 
portant  general 
news  of  THE 
DAILY  TRIBUNE 
up  to  hour  of  going 
to  press, an  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department 
of  the  highest  order, 
has  entertaining 
reading  for  every 
memberof  the  fam¬ 
ily,  old  and  young, 
Market  Reports 
which  are  accepted 
as  authority  by 
farmers  and  coun¬ 
try  merchants,  and 
isclean,  up-to-date, 
interesting  and  in¬ 
structive. 

Regular  subscrip¬ 
tion  price,  $1  per 
year. 

We  furnish  it  with 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  $1.25 
per  year. 


1  New-York 
Weekly 
Tribune 


Send  all  Orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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Now  Is  the  Time. 

Those  club-raisers  who  wish  to  get  a 
share  of  that  prize  money  January  15 
next,  should  get  out  now  and  work  up  a 
club.  There  are  thousands  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  expiring  this  month  and  next 
month,  and  this  is  the  time  to  get  the 
renewals.  Then  we  have  voluntary  in¬ 
quiries  every  day  for  samples  and  prices. 
Farmers  are  looking  more  and  more  every 
year  for  a  thoroughly  reliable  paper. 
They  want  it  Tell  them  about  it,  and 
you  will  get  their  subscriptions.  Club- 
raisers  have  done  little  yet  this  season. 
Now  is  just  the  right  time  for  it.  Here 
are  the  $2  premium  winners  for  last 
week. 

Dec.  3.  N.  J.  Kent,  New  Jersey. 

Dec.  4.  Aaron  Low,  Massachusetts. 

Dec.  5.  J.  Allis,  New  York. 

Dec.  6.  S.  S.  Thorniley,  Ohio. 

Dec.  7.  R.  German,  Michigan. 

Dec.  8.  S.  S.  Thorniley,  Ohio. 

Some  days  there  were  two,  and  we 
decided  it  by  the  first  order  opened  on 
that  day.  It  was  as  fair  as  any  method 
we  could  adopt.  If  any  of  the  other  two 
had  included  one  more  name  he  would 
have  won  We  give  a  clubbing  list  on 
another  page;  you  can  save  money  by 
ordering  other  papers  from  us.  If  you 
send  list  of  what  you  want  we  will  quote 
prices.  Club-raisers  may  use  this  list  for 
their  customers  also.  Any  person  sending 
four  subscriptions  and  $4,  may  have  his 
own  subscription  extended  one  year  free. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

NEW  YORK. 

MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

A  HANDY  DOG.— A  man  came  into  the 
Erie  Railroad  station.  He  opened  his  grip¬ 
sack,  fished  out  a  small  dog,  and  let  him 
run  around  the  floor  until  the  train  was 
ready.  Then  he  chucked  him  into  the 
sachel  again,  shut  it  with  a  snap,,  and  went 
for  the  train.  The  other  passengers  were 
rather  amused.  It  was  difficult  to  see  what 
such  a  dog  could  be  good  for,  though  there 
was  evidently  an  advantage  in  having  an 
animal  that  could  be  so  easily  adjusted  to 
all  kinds  of  circumstances. 

THE  QUOTATIONS  given  in  market  re¬ 
ports  are  in  nearly  all  cases  wholesale 
figures.  A  reader  writes  us  that  he  wishes 
to  buy  a  small  quantity  of  live  poultry  at 
the  prices  quoted.  Of  course,  we  could  not 
get  them  for  him  without  paying  consider¬ 
ably  more,  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  give  a 
profit  to  all  handlers  after  taking  out  the 
cost  of  cartage  and  storage.  It  would  not 
be  possible  in  a  small  space  to  give  quota¬ 
tions  that  would  cover  the  retail  market 
for  country  produce  in  a  large  city  in  any 
satisfactory  way.  There  is  no  regularity 
about  this,  the  same  grade  of  stuff  retail¬ 
ing  at  greatly  varying  prices  sometimes  on 
the  same  street. 

PLEASANT  DREAMS  is  the  name  of  a 
brand  of  prepared  mincemeat  that  a  New 
York  wholesale  grocer  has  recently  put  on 
the  market.  Mince  pie  has  been  unduly 
slandered.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  com¬ 
bination  of  meat  and  apples  with  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  seasoning  should  be  un¬ 
wholesome.  The  trouble  is  that  people 
usually  eat  all  they  ought  before  they  get 
to  the  dessert.  But  what  is  the  use  of  pie, 
anyway?  It  is  an  idol  worshipped  in  some 
families  to  such  an  extent  that  the  women 
are  practically  slaves  to  the  rolling  pin 
and  oven.  Somebody  has  described  apple 
pie  as  apple  sauce  in  a  box.  Why  not  use 
it  without  the  box,  substituting  bread  for 
the  piecrust? 

HARNESSING  THE  OCEAN.— In  this 
age  of  commercialism,  an  effort  is  made 
to  utilize  all  sorts  of  what  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  waste  products.  Anyone  who  has 
stood  on  the  seashore  and  watched  the 
constant  movement  of  the  water  even  in 
calm  weather,  must  have  been  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  there  is  power  enough 
going  to  waste  there  to  run  a  great  many 
mills,  factories,  electric  railroads,  etc. 
The  problem  is  to  change  this  irregular 
movement  of  the  waves  into  power  that 
can  be  transmitted  where  desired.  With 
improvements  in  methods  of  conducting 
electric  power  long  distances,  so  that  the 
present  large  percentage  of  waste  may  be 
avoided,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
utilizing  the  sea  will  be  greatly  lessened. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  motors  sufficient 
to  generate  an  enormous  quantity  of  elec¬ 
tric  power  could  be  operated,  though 
plants  of  this  kind  would  necessarily  be 
expensive  on  account  of  the  strength  re¬ 
quired  to  stand  the  storms  which  sweep 


the  coast.  It  is  reported  that  a  company 
with  capital  of  $500,000  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  to  build  and  operate  motors  by  ocean 
power,  so  it  may  be  only  a  few  years  when 
the  ocean  will  take  an  active  part  in  all 
kinds  of  industries  on  land. 

CANNED  CAULIFLOWER.— Large 
quantities  of  this  vegetable  are  grown  on 
the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island.  Last  year 
some  experiments  were  made  in  canning 
cauliflower,  and  the  results  were  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  preparations  were  made  for 
extensive  business  this  year.  It  is  said 
that  one  concern  at  Mattituck  will  turn 
out  over  300,000  cans,  they  having  contract¬ 
ed  with  many  farmers  for  their  whole 
crop.  At  first  one  might  think  that  this 
would  make  a  big  difference  in  the  New 
York  market  for  fresh  cauliflower,  but  it 
probably  will  not,  except  to  avoid  an  oc¬ 
casional  glut,  for  when  the  fresh  vegetable 
gets  scarce  and  high,  consumers  will  fall 
back  on  the  canned  article. 

THE  APPLE  TRADE  is  settling  down  to 
a  regular  steady  business  now,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  Winter  Messrs.  Apple, 
Orange  &  Banana  will  have  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  fruit  trade.  The  pears 
and  grapes  that  remain  do  not  cut  much 
figure.  The  offerings  of  prime  apples  are 
not  heavy,  but  most  dealers  are  burdened 
with  a  surplus  of  low  grades.  More  Lady 
apples  than  usual  are  seen  this  season. 
They  always  bring  high  prices,  and  retail 
at  present  at  $7  per  barrel.  Extra  selected 
lots  in  half-barrels  bring  $4.50,  and  bushel 
boxes,  $3.  The  flavor,  keeping  quality,  and 
appearance  of  these  little  apples  are  all  In 
their  favor.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  they  are  the-  finest-looking 
fruit  seen  in  this  market.  The  sunshine 
gives  them  delicate  shades  of  yellow  and 
pink  that  put  them  ahead  of  the  peach  at 
its  best. 

EGG  AND  POULTRY  TALK.— “I  offered 
22  cents  a  dozen  for  60  cases  of  cold-storage 
eggs  at  Binghamton  yesterday,”  said  a 
New  York  egg  man,  "but  did  not  get  them. 
The  holder  had  paid  about  18  cents,  but 
naturally  was  not  satisfied  with  a  margin 
of  four  cents,  so  long  as  he  believed  they 
were  going  higher.  In  the  meantime  the 
market  may  go  to  pieces  suddenly  as  it 
sometimes  does,  but  he  is  willing  to  take 
the  chances.  As  soon  as  the  poultrymen 
who  are  accustomed  to  getting  Winter  eggs 
get  their  hens  into  the  harness,  look  out 
for  a  drop  in  storage  eggs.”  The  same  man 
showed  me  the  finest  turkey  I  have  seen 
this  Winter.  It  was  a  Spring  bird,  fresh- 
killed,  very  fat,  and  a  look  at  him  was 
enough  to  make  one  hungry.  He  evidently 
had  had  good  treatment  from  the  time  he 
left  the  shell  until  he  said  his  last  gobble. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  get  weight  on  a  year¬ 
ling  turkey,  but  to  bring  a  Spring  bird  up 
to  this  standard,  he  must  be  kept  growing 
all  the  time  and  free  from  any  attacks  of 
the  tired  feeling  so  common  to  young  turks 
two  or  three  weeks  old.  Whoever  gets  that 
bird  will  have  to  pay  a  big  price,  and  he  is 
really  worth  four  or  five  cents  a  pound 
more  than  ordinary  poultry. 

COTTON.— There  are  conflicting  reports, 
but  the  general  indications  are  that  prices 
will  keep  up  to  a  high  figure  until  next  sea¬ 
son.  The  demand  for  cotton  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes  in  Central  Asia  and  India 
is  increasing.  It  is  said  that  Central  Asia 
will  have  to  import  at  least  half  of  the 
amount  it  will  consume  in  manufactures, 
and  the  demand  for  India  mills  alone  has 
increased  400  per  cent  in  the  past  20  years. 
The  circular  of  a  Mississippi  crop  expert 
places  the  yield  of  this  country  at  9,500,000 
bales.  One  point  against  the  arguments  of 
those  who  claim  a  much  larger  yield  is  the 
comparatively  small  movement  to  market 
considering  the  present  high  prices.  There 
are  numerous  prophecies  that,  taking  the 
amount  consumed  last  year  as  a  standard, 
this  year’s  supply  will  not  be  enough  to 
keep  the  same  number  of  spindles  busy. 
However,  the  most  of  these  statements  are 
made  by  those  who  are  directly  interested 
in  the  market  one  way  or  another,  and  no 
great  dependence  can  be  put  on  such  re¬ 
ports.  Current  prices  are:  Middling  Gulf, 
10  7-16  cents,  and  Middling  Uplands,  10  3-16. 
There  is  a  better  feeling  in  the  mills  at  the 
South.  New  factories  are  proposed,  and  the 
capacity  of  some  existing  plants  is  being 
increased.  The  disturbance  in  China  has 
greatly  interfered  with  our  trade,  and  the 
prospect  that  this  unsettled  state  of  affairs 
will  not  continue  very  much  longer,  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  southern  mill  men.  One  of  the 
dangers  in  a  season  of  high  prices  like  the 
present  is  that  planters  are  quite  likely  to 
go  into  the  business  so  heavily  the  next 
year  that  there  will  be  no  profit  in  it. 

w.  w.  H. 


Hay  is  scarce,  bringing  about  $11  to  $12 
a  ton.  Cows  are  cheaper  this  year  than 
one  year  ago.  There  has  been  a  large 
amount  of  corn  fodder  raised,  and  I  think 
that  there  will  be  more  hay  to  sell  in  April 
than  now.  r.  q.  w. 

Mexico,  N.  Y. 


THE  GEORGIA  INTERSTATE  FAIR. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  successful  fairs 
ever  held  in  the  State.  The  association 
acted  very  wisely  in  paying  the  largest 
premiums  ever  paid  by  any  fair  associa¬ 
tion,  which  had  a  tendency  to  bring  out  a 
large  number  of  competitors.  One  exhibit 
shown  by  Mr.  McCormick,  of  Bartow 
County,  had  30  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes, 
20  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes,  20  bushels  of 
wheat,  28  bushels  of  corn,  including  sev¬ 
eral  varieties,  and  on  one  ear  I  counted 
1,155  grains.  All  of  the  above  were  as  fine 
as  could  be  grown  in  any  country.  In  this 
collection  were  23  different  sorts  of  wine 
and  a  large  lot  of  canned  and  preserved 
fruit,  all  of  which  the  exhibitor  told  me 
were  produced  on  his  own  farm.  A.  Man- 
gets,  of  Cobb  County,  also  had  a  very  fine 
exhibit,  including  four  varieties  of  wheat, 
two  varieties  of  rye,  two  of  oats,  three  of 
corn,  19  varieties  of  hay,  Irish  potatoes, 
upland  rice,  two  varieties,  and  second 
crop  Irish  potatoes.  Mrs.  Mangets  told 
me  all  these  numerous  articles  were  grown 
on  their  own  little  farm  of  30  acres,  and 
when  she  told  me  they  had  been  taking 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  several  years,  I  could 
easily  account  for  this  fine  exhibit. 
The  cattle  show  was  a  very  creditable 
one.  A  lot  of  Short-horn  bullocks  shown 
by  Mr.  Sawtell,  and  fed  on  cotton-seed 
hulls  and  meal  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  per 
day  gained  1,155  pounds  in  12  months.  The 
swine  show  was  very  good,  and  shows 
that  this  branch  of  husbandry  is  coming 
to  the  front.  I  met  persons  while  attend¬ 
ing  this  fair  from  Maine  to  California,  and 
some  from  the  far-off  North.  w.  p.  t. 


Farmers’  Institutes;  New  York  State. 

Jan.,  1901. 

Geneva,  Ontario  . 2-  3 

Ithaca,  Tompkins  .  4 

Spencer,  Tioga  .  7-  ° 

Ira,  Cayuga  . 7-  8 

Riverhead,  Suffolk  .  7-  8 

Camden,  Oneida  . 7-8 

Lockwood,  Tioga  .  9 

Lysander,  Onondaga  .  9 

Southold,  Suffolk  .  9 

Central  Square,  Oswego .  9-10 

Strait’s  Corners,  Tioga .  10 

Southampton,  Suffolk  . 10 

Hannibal,  Oswego  . 10-11 

Northport,  Suffolk  .  H 

Alpine,  Schuyler  . 11-12 

Wolcott,  Wayne  . H-12 

Fulton,  Oswego  . 11-12 

Williamson,  Wayne  .  14 

Tyrone,  Schuyler  . 14-15 

Spring  Valley,  Rockland . 14-15 

Skaneateles,  Onondaga  . 14-15 

Lakeside,  Wayne  .  15 

Penn  Yan,  Yates  . 16-17 

Bloomingburg,  Sullivan  . 16-17 

Stockbridge,  Madison  . 16-17 

Webster,  Monroe  . 16-17 

Halls  Corners,  Ontario  . 18-19 

Hilton,  Monroe  . 18-19 

Pine  Bush,  Orange  . 18-19 

Norwich,  Chenango  . 18-19 

Canandaigua,  Ontario  . 21-22 

Pittsford,  Monroe  . 21-22 

Monticelio,  Sullivan  . 21-22 

Sidney  Centre,  Delaware . 21-22 

Treadwell,  Delaware  .  23 

Bristol  Springs,  Ontario . 23-24 

Rochester,  W.  N.  Y.  H.  S.,  Monroe . 23-24 

Unionville,  Orange  . 23-24 

Laurens,  Otsego  .  24 

East  Bloomfield,  Ontario . 25-26 

Albion,  Orleans  . 25-26 

Washingtonville,  Orange  . 25-26 

Schenevus,  Otsego  . 25-26 

North  Harpersfield,  Delaware .  28 

Mumford,  Monroe  . 28-29 

Lyndonville,  Orleans  . 28-29 

Marlboro,  Ulster  . 28-29 

Jefferson,  Schoharie  .  29 

Breakabeen,  Schoharie  .  30 

West  Henrietta,  Monroe . 30-31 

Johnsons  Creek,  Niagara . 30-31 

Millbrook,  Dutchess  . 30-31 


Jelliffe,  Wright  &  Co.,  284  Washington 
st.,  New  York,  say:  In  the  poultry  market 
we  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
Thanksgiving  rush.  The  warm  unfavorable 
weather  compelled  dealers  to  put  their 
supply  in  cold  storage  in  hopes  of  bringing 
it  out  this  week.  But,  as  it  was  not  in  per¬ 
fect  condition,  there  has  been  no  chance  to 
do  so,  and  as  for  the  Christmas  trade  buy¬ 
ers  will  want  fancy  stock,  we  see  little 
show  to  move  it  until  after  Christmas,  ex¬ 
cept  to  a  cheap  class  of  buyers.  There  will 
be  no  scarcity  of  turkeys  for  Christmas, 
but  shippers  write  that  the  supply  of  ducks 
and  geese  is  not  large.  Prime  stock  will 
probably  bring  good  prices,  but  poor  stock 
will  be  unsalable.  Prime  fresh  made  dairy 
butter  is  wanted,  but  Summer  dairies  are 
neglected.  Eggs  are  selling  better;  fresh- 
laid  not  plenty. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.— November  24,  at 
about  7  P.  M.,  commenced  the  first  real 
snowstorm  of  the  season,  although  snow 
has  been  visible  on  the  hills  for  two  weeks. 
November  25  dawned  with  about  four 
inches  of  snow  and  the  weather  slightly 
warmer,  with  rain.  The  Fall  has  been  fine 
for  rounding  up  the  farm  work,  although 
until  recently  the  soil  was  too  dry  to  plow 
well.  Hay,  loose,  brings  from  $12  to  $15  per 
ton;  apples,  $1  to  $1.50  per  barrel;  potatoes, 
50  cents  per  bushel;  oats,  38  cents  per 
bushel.  Corn  about  60  cents;  not  much  sold 
by  the  producers.  Pork  from  $7.50  to  $8  per 
hundredweight,  dressed;  fowls,  16  cents  per 
pound;  turkeys,  16  to  18  cents;  eggs  scarce, 
and  fresh  laid  bring  30  cents  per  dozen. 
Butter  has  kept  well  up  in  price,  not  going 
lower  than  20  cents  the  past  season;  now 
brings  28  to  30  cents  per  pound.  Some  time 
since  a  subscriber  asked  about  sowing 
Sweet  clover  for  permanent  pasture  or 
meadow.  It  would  be  permanent,  sure,  but 
if  he  could  know  it  as  the  pest  that  we 
do  here,  he  would  not  gow  any.  u.  t.  w. 


WPIERCE’S  1 

Favorite 

Prescription 

"I  am  so  grateful  to  you  for  your  ad¬ 
vice,”  says  Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Oakes,  of 
Whitmell,  Pittsylvania  Co.,  Va.  “  When 
I  commenced  your  medicines  I  had  been 
treated  by  different  doctors  for  three 
months  or  more,  but  would  only  receive 
partial  relief  for  a  short  while  and  then 
would  be  worse  than  before.  Was  con¬ 
fined  to  my  bed  most  of  the  time.  At 
the  time  I  commenced  your  treatment 
my  left  side  was  completely  paralyzed. 
Had  no  desire  to  eat  anything;  bowels 
costive  all  the  time.  Nerves  were  all 
unstrung,  so  I  could  not  bear  the  least 
noise.  I  also  suffered  from  diseased 
ovaries  and  female  weakness.  But  thanks 
to  my  Maker  and  you,  after  following 
your  advice,  I  am  able  to  do  all  my  wash¬ 
ing,  sewing  and  house  work  in  general. 
I  haven’t  had  a  spasm  in  two  months. 
Left  off  medicines  about  one  month 
ago.  Didn’t  think  it  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  them  longer.  I  have  taken  about 
seven  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription,  seven  of  the  ‘  Golden 
Medical  Discovery,’  and  two  vials  of 
‘  Pleasant  Pellets.’  I  heartily  recommend 
those  medicines  to  all  suffering  as  I  was.” 

makes 

weak  women 
strong , 
sick  women 

WELL. 


WATCH  CHARM 

will  receive  a  nice  watch  charm  by  sending  4c.  f  tamps 
to  JOHNSON  &  FIELD  M’F’G.  CO.,  Racine,  Wls 


The  Oriole 
Feed  Mill 

grinds  tine,  fast  and  easy,  table  mea, 
as  well  as  feed.  Low  in  price;  marie 
in  most  durable  way  possible. 

Send  for  circular  and  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS.,  EASTON,  PA. 


This  is  an  Era  of  Scientific  Achievement. 


Veterinary  Pixine 


Contains  the  most  vital  healing  elements  known 
to  science.  It  is  a  marvelous  combination,  anti¬ 
septic  and  penetrating  power.  Absolutely  free 
of  any  mineral  or  poisonous  substance.  The 
only  veterinary  preparation  that  heals  sores, 
speed  cracks  and  chronic  scratches,  by  granula¬ 
tion,  the  only  natural  way.  Indorsed  by  highest 
veterinary  authority,  and  sold  under  an  absolute 
guarantee. 


prick  -j  box’ 

I  &-lb.  box, 


35c. 

SOc. 


Includes  expensive  Will  Almanac  and  Manual  of 
Information.  Handsomely  illustrated. 
Invaluable  for  a  lifetime.  Not  a 
patent  medicine  book. 

All  Druggists  and  Dealers,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TBOY.  N.  Y 


a  complete  stock  of  all  kind' 

RUBBER  and  LEATHER  BELTING.  We  buy 
At  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales.  Writ< 
fREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No,.' 
Hardware,  Pi’te,  Roofing,  Plumbing  Matei 
.?.2I^._,L>ry  Goods'  Clothing,  etc.,  etc 

OUR  PRICES  apo  ONE-HALF  of  OTHE 
Chicago  Home  Wrecking  Ca  w 1 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


ROOTS  AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM. 
Cooking  Food  for  Hogs. 

My  experience  in  cooking  feed  for 
stock  is  rather  limited,  yet  I  consider 
that  bulky  foods,  such  as  potatoes,  roots, 
pumpkins,  etc.,  are  far  more  valuable 
for  stock,  especially  for  hogs,  when 
cooked,  than  when  in  their  raw  state. 
For  several  years  I  fed  my  hogs  raw 
feed,  and  I  had  moderately  good  suc¬ 
cess,  but  during  the  last  year  or  two 
have  been  feeding  more  cooked  feed,  and 
I  see  a  great  improvement  in  my  hogs, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  think  there  is 
a  good  saving  made  by  cooking  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  feed.  I  have  tried  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  cooked  feed,  and  I  can 
obtain  the  best  results  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  combinations:  Corn  and  oats,  equal 
parts;  corn  and  pumpkins  divided,  three 
parts  corn  and  one  part  pumpkin;  corn 
and  potatoes,  equal  parts;  corn,  oats 
and  potatoes,  equal  parts.  I  also  think 
that  corn  alone  well  cooked  is  good,  and 
an  occasional  feed  of  all  potatoes  or  all 
pumpkin,  will  add  flesh  and  strength  to 
the  hogs,  but  in  feeding  cooked  feed  to 
hogs  it  is  not  good  policy  to  give  it  to 
them  too  hot;  better  be  entirely  cold 
than  too  warm.  After  cooking  a  supply 
of  feed  it  is  a  very  good  plan,  I  think, 
to  add  about  two  or  four  gallons  of  cold 
water  to  the  barrel  of  feed,  but  if  it 
can  be  done,  lukewarm  feed  is  preferable 
to  either  hot  or  cold.  I  would  also  ad¬ 
vise  not  to  cook  too  much  of  the  feed 
at  any  one  time,  as  it  will  soon  become 
sour,  and  I  think  that  feed  of  any  kind, 
when  it  becomes  too  sour,  is  injurious 
to  the  hogs.  I  have  also  noticed 
that  in  feeding  hogs  cooked  feed 
I  am  able  to  market  them  from  two 
to  three  weeks  sooner  than  I  could  when 
fed  on  raw  feed;  that  is,  tney  will  at¬ 
tain  the  same  weight  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier  by  using  cooked  feed.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  say  much  in 
regard  to  cooked  feed  for  any  other 
kind  of  stock,  as  I  deal  principally  in 
hogs,  yet  1  think  that  cooked  feed  of 
different  kinds  is  good  for  any  kind  of 
stock,  and  would  say  that  I  think  it 
would  be  profitable  to  anyone  who 
raises  hogs,  either  in  large  or  small 
quantity,  to  use  more  cooked  and  less 

raw  feed.  GEO.  OGL.ESBEE. 

Hardin  Co.,  0. 

Roots  in  Canadian  Cellars. 

'i'here  is  scarcely  a  farmer  in  this  part 
of  Ontario  (this  is  the  celebrated  (lore 
District,  or  Garden  of  Canada),  but  has 
a  stone  basement  barn;  which  furnishes 
stabling  for  his  stock,  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  his  root  crop.  That  part  of  the 
basement  set  apart  for  the  root  cellar 
is  nearly  always  at  the  north  side.  It 
is  boarded  up  tightly,  so  the  heat  from 
the  stock  may  be  admitted  at  will 
through  a  door,  according  io  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  the  weather.  The  roots  are  put  in 
from  the  driveway  above.  Generally 
considerable  dirt  accumulates  in  the 
roots  where  they  are  put  in.  When 
your  hauling  is  finished  these  should  be 
thrown  back  to  let  the  dirt  go  to  the 
floor.  If  this  is  neglected  the  roots  will 
rot.  Root  harvest  starts  here  about  (he 
third  week  in  September.  Mangels  and 
sugar  beets  first;  turnips  are  hardier 
and  will  stand  quite  a  frost.  All  roots 
should  be  in  by  November  1.  By  proper 
precaution  roots  may  be  kept  till  the 
end  of  the  following  May.  Feed  roots 
to  stock  when  you  like.  I  feed  them  to 
our  stock  in  the  morning  after  milking 
and  at  night  before  milking.  I  think 
the  trouble  of  tainted  milk  is  not  caused 
from  the  time  roots  are  fed,  before  milk¬ 
ing  or  after  milking,  but  by  not  prop¬ 
erly  and  quickly  cooling  the  milk.  We 
feed  from  3,000  to  4,000  bushels  of  roots 


each  year,  and  never  had  a  customer 
tell  us  our  milk  was  root-tainted.  I  no¬ 
tice  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  states  that  Canadian 
dairymen  use  saltpeter  for  milk  taint; 
some  may,  but  it  is  something  I  never 
heard  of  before.  Ontario  has  scarcely  a 
country  station,  especially  in  these 
parts,  but  what  has  one,  two  and  prob¬ 
ably  three  turnip  buyers.  These  load 
them  on  the  cars  and  ship  to  turnip 
dealers  in  American  cities;  both  east 
and  west.  Prices  paid  this  Fall  were 
nine  and  10  cents  per  bushel.  One  year 
ago  they  started  at  14  cents,  and  as  the 
season  wore  on  dropped  down  as  low  as 
eight  cents.  Farmers  seldom  sell  for 
less  than  eight.  They  hold  for  a  raise, 
and  if  it  does  not  come,  feed  them  to 
their  stock.  Potatoes  here  are  general¬ 
ly  put  in  house  cellars.  I  only  know  of 
two  farmers  who  have  barn  cellars  for 
their  potatoes.  I  dig  about  October  1 
and  haul  direct  to  cellar.  e.  m’p. 

Dundas,  Ontario. 

When  to  Feed  Roots. 

We  keep  potatoes  and  roots  very  well 
here  in  our  basements  under  the  barns. 
The  basements  or  cellars  are  well  ven¬ 
tilated  and  keep  as  dry  as  possible;  the 
roots  sound  and  good  till  as  late  as  May 
and  June  m  our  cellars.  I  prefer  feeding 
roots  to  stock  as  soon  as  the  cattle  are 
kept  in  the  stable,  say  November,  and 
to  horses  or  pigs  I  would  feed  roots  at 
any  time  of  the  year  that  I  have  them 
to  feed.  Cattle  receive  roots  as  long  as 
they  last,  even  if  pasture  is  good.  There 
is  no  particular  market  here  for  roots. 
Of  course  there  are  roots  sold  here  ev¬ 
ery  season  to  different  parties,  as  the 
occasion  provides.  Turnips  sell  at  from 
eight  to  12^  cents  per  bushel,  and  man¬ 
gels  at  from  10  to  15  cents  per  bushel. 
In  feeding  roots  to  hogs  I  prefer  to  boil 
them  well  and  mix  well  in  a  barrel  or 
tank  with  some  meal,  mixing  when 
l  oots  are  steaming  hot.  To  cattle  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  pulp  them  well  and  mix  with  cut 
feed  and  meal.  To  horses  I  feed  them 
whole  every  night  at  bedding  time. 

Burlington,  Ont.  J. 


DAIRYING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

A.  M.  Bemmerly,  of  Yolo,  is  milking  24 
cows,  which  milk  he  takes  to  the  creamery. 
He  recently  realized  in  one  month  the  sum 
of  $194  net,  the  gross  receipts  being  $22S. 
That’s  a  good  showing,  his  cows  averaging 
for  him  an  average  of  $8. 12(4  a  month  above 
all  expenses.  At  that  rate  a  cow  is  worth 
something,  her  annual  earnings  being  $97.50. 

I  milk  30  cows  and  keep  my  string  up 
to  that  number  the  year  round  by  add¬ 
ing  fresh  cows  and  weeding  out  the  dry 
ones.  Most  dairymen  out  here  employ 
Swiss  milkers,  as  they  are  the  best.  I 
have  found  that  there  is  as  much  or 
more  in  the  way  a  cow  is  milked  as 
there  is  in  the  feed.  A  cow  should  be 
milked  clean  and  quickly,  and  at  regu¬ 
lar  hours,  to  produce  the  best  flow  of 
milk.  My  cows  run  on  Alfalfa  pasture 
and  grain  stubble  a  short  time  in  the 
Summer,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  on  the 
Alfalfa  alone.  They  are  milked  the  year 
round  in  stanchions  in  the  barn,  and 
are  fed  Alfalfa  hay  while  being  milked. 
Stormy  nights  I  turn  my  cows  loose  in 
the  barn,  where  they  can  eat  and  be 
comfortable.  A  cow  that  is  exposed  to 
cold  winds  and  rain  at  night  is  sure  to 
fall  off  in  her  milk.  Every  dairyman 
out  here  dishorns  his  cows  to  prevent 
them  from  injuring  each  other  when  in 
close  quarters,  and  they  are  more  friend¬ 
ly  when  eating  together,  and  do  not  try 
to  fight  each  other  away.  I  send  my 
milk  to  a  creamery,  as  I  think  that  the 
most  profitable  way  to  dispose  of  it 
counting  the  time  and  trouble  expended. 
I  think  the  Holsteins  are  the  best  milk¬ 
ers.  They  are  extra  heavy  milkers,  and 
the  milk  is  of  a  good  quality  and  always 


yields  a  good  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  I 
am  breeding  purebred  registered  Hol¬ 
steins  for  sale,  albert  m.  bemmerly. 


Milk  Business  in  Chicago 

The  following  figures,  showing  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  milk  business  at  Chicago, 
111.,  have  been  furnished  by  the  Board 
of  Health  of  that  city: 


Firms  selling  milk .  4,421 

Firms  peddling  from  wagons .  1,576 

Firms  selling  from  stores .  2,239 

Parties  selling  milk  of  their  own  cows..  596 


Wagons  used  by  milk  peddlers .  2,273 

Eight-gallon  cans  of  milk  sold  daily  by 

peddlers  .  14,152 

Quarts  of  bottled  milk  sold  daily . 77,148 

Peddlers  whose  premises  were  reported 

in  good  sanitary  condition .  699 

Fair  sanitary  condition .  774 

Pad  sanitary  condition .  97 

Not  reported  on .  6 

Milk  depots  in  basements .  359 

Peddlers  who  sterilize  their  milk  bot¬ 
tles  .  19 

Peddlers  owning  cows  and  producing 
own  milk  .  469 


Stores  selling  milk  which  were  report¬ 


ed  in  good  sanitary  condition .  1,100 

In  fair  sanitary  condition .  1,043 

In  bad  sanitary  condition .  64 

Not  reported  on .  45 


Parties  keeping  milch  cows .  598 

Number  of  cows .  2,250 

Gallons  milk  produced  daily  (approxi¬ 
mately)  .  3,567 


Dishorning. — As  I  have  seen  much  in 
the  papers  about  dishorning  calves  I 
write  you  of  my  experience  in  that  busi¬ 
ness.  My  advice  is  to  raise  polls,  but  if 
the  calf  you  have  has  horns  take  a  sharp 
knife  and  cut  off  whatever  there  is  above 
the  skin  on  the  head  (I  have  cut  them 
off  when  an  inch  across  at  the  base), 
then  take  a  lump  of  Babbitt’s  potash  in 
pinchers  and  rub  the  place  with  it  till 
you  have  seared  the  veins,  and  the  blood 
has  stopped.  Then  if  it  is  hot,  put  a  rim 
of  pine  tar  on  the  hair  around  each  horn. 
1  have  done  that  way  with  many  and 
never  saw  any  more  of  the  horn  if  the 
job  was  thoroughly  done.  I  once  raised 
the  smallest  cow  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of, 
weighing  370  pounds,  calf  by  her  side  60 
pounds;  the  cow  stood  37  inches  high. 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.  u.  a.  t. 


In  sudden  cases  of  Croup,  and  oilier  alarming 
affections  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs.  Doctor  D. 
Jayne’s  Expectorant  is  invaluable  It.  often  proves 
an  elixir  of  life  when  death  seems  very  near  —Ado. 


Used  and 
by  Adams  Exp 


dExpAe!  Tuttle’s  Elixir. 


Don’t  give  your  horse 
away  merely  because  he 
is  lame,  has  curb,  contract¬ 
ed  cord,  thrush,  etc. 

Treat  the  trouble  with 


It  cures  all  these  and  internal  diseases,  such  as 
colic,  distemper,  founder,  pneumonia,  etc.  A 
cure  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book 


Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Iic-ware  of  80-calI**(l  Klixirs — none  genuine  but  Tultlc  s. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any 


(-■Til  Til  I  ll*E  °n  HENS  and  CHICKENS 
tAIn  IU  Llwt  64-page  book  ran. 


Death  to  Heaves, 

Coughs  and  Distemper, 
is  NEWTON’S  CUKE. 

’  Best  references.  $1  Ik  can. 
Newton  Hohsk  Remedy 
Co.  (Y),  Toledo,  O. 


Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured- 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  no 
[,uy.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill¬ 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  tree  to 
readersofthispaper. 

EU-mlng:  Bros.,  chemists, 
nnlon  Stuck  Tnnio.  Chicago,  Ill. 


I#rrn  Tltru  AT  IT  Hens  must  Uy  all  year 
Rtl  InC. ITI  Ul  II.  round  to  be  profitable. 
Feeding  plenty  of  roots  and  vegetables  will  do  it.  Our 

BANNER  JUNIOR  ROOT  ANO  VEGETABLE  CUTTER 

outs  all  roots  and  vegetables  fast  and  fine,  isasily  con 
Burned  by  rhicks  and  ducklings.  Send  for  free  booklet. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS.  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  o. 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Staves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal* 
drolls,  ate.  *3-  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  It.  SPERRY  *  CO.,  Batavia.  Ill. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


EEDDETC~ First-ciass  stock.  W.  .1.  WOOD 
I  Ell  VIE  Id  Box  211,  New  London.  Ohio. 


Afinn  FEKRETS'  Elrst-class  stock.  Some 
£UUU  Trained.  New  price-list  free. 

N.  A.  KNAPP.  Rochester.  Lorain  Co.,  O. 


Dtd  PnorncPlTC- six  Cows;  two  2-year  olds,  bred; 
Lug.  ulieilldtjo  three  13  months’ old  Heifers;  two 
«  and  8  months'  old  Heifers:  two  Bull  Calves  2  and  5 
months.  A.  .1.  SNYDER.  Biumsteadvi  1  le.  Pa. 


AJ.  C  CLUB  young  BULLS,  CALVES 
•  and  HEIFERS.  Also.  DUKOC- JERSEY  Pigs 
at  low  prices.  E.  L.  CLARKSON.  Tivoli.  N.  V  . 

Refer  by  permission  to  Tiie  Rl’iiai.  Nkw-Yorkeh. 


FOR  SALE 


THOROUGHBRED  HOLSTEIN 

_ BULL  CALVES.  Well  marked 

aniTof  best  breeding.  Will  be  sold  at  larmerB'  price. 
Write  at  once.  W.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlius,  N.\. 


Do  You  Want 


a  Holstein -Friesian 
Bull  Calf? 

a  Chester  White  Pig 
either  sex,  pair  or  trio  ? 
If  you  do,  and  want  the  best  breeding  at  a  fair  price, 
write  to-day  to  CHAS.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro,  N.Y 


Ayrshires,  Oxford  Sheep  and  Cheshires. 

One  Bull  Calf,  four  weeks;  two  Heifer  Calves,  t  wo 
weeks;  Heifer,  two  years,  in  calf.  Boars  tit  for 
service  sows;  Pigs  in  pairs  not  akin.  Oxford  Ewes 
and  Lambs. 

HOMER  .1.  BROWN.  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.Y. 


Soma  GOOD  young 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOB  SALE  at  fair  prioes.  No  PLUG8  nor  an 
registered  for  sale  at  any  prloe. 

K  K.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  8t.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


150  Dellhurst  Holsteins 

for  sale,  Including  young  Cows,  Heifers  and  a 
great  lot  of  BULL  CALVES— several  now  ready 
tor  service — sous  of  “DeKol’s  Butter  Boy”,  and 
the  famous  “  Royal  Paul  ”  out  of  advanced  Re¬ 
gistry  cows.  Catalogue. 

DELLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


PQ  Y-W/VrNTEp  -mo  14  hands; 


thoroughly  broken:  gentle: 
low  price 


FALL  GREEK  STOCK  FARM. 


For  Sale.  20  Head  of  Fine  Spanish  .lacks 
and  Jennets.  2  to  6  years  old.  14J^  to  16  hands  high. 
Terms  Cght  prices  to  suit  the  times.  J.  B  AK  ER,  Mgr.. 
8  miles  N.  K.  of  Indianapolis.  Lawrence,  Ind 


Reg.  P.  Chinas.  Berkshires 

and  V.  Whites,  Choice  Pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  mated  not  akin. 
Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
Poultry.  Write  for  hard  times 
prices  and  free  circular. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  ltosenvlck,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


'p'or  Sale—  White  Holland  Turkeys;  W.  P.  Rocks; 
A  W.  Guineas,  in  their  highest  grade  of  purity,  at 
farmers’  prices.  JASON  ELLARS,  Bookwalter.  Ohio 


I  prilfJDYC— S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  Cocks  and  Cock- 
LCAmUlUK)  erels.  Choice  stock.  Farm-raised. 
Farmers' prices.  H.H.  LYON.  Balnbridge,  N.  V. 


rnPRERKI  (J— Choice  W.  Wyandotte®,  I’.  Rocks, 
LUvIlL'IlLLO  Brahmas,  Cochins.  Leghorns,  from 
prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  and  water 
fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  Catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREK  FARM,  Box  T.Jamesburg,  N.  J  . 


White  Wyandottes 

Hardy,  healthy,  country-reared  birds  of  finest 
winter-laying  strains.  Two  large  cocks,  iirst-prize 
winners.  Hens,  cockerels  and  pullets. 

J.  K.  RUDD1CK,  Brockville,  Ontario. 


H0EMAKERo8PQyLTRY 

for  1901 .  1G0  i>»gea,  ovt-r 

Fowls,  Incubators,  brooders, 

I  try  Houses,  otc.  How  to  raise  chickens  success¬ 
fully,  their  rare,  dise»*es  and  remedies.  Diagrams 
with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  All 
about  Inrubotors,  Hroodrr*  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents, 
n  r.  SHflEMAXPR.  Kox  100,  Freeport,  III. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION. 

^he  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illus¬ 
trated  Clroular  and  Price  free  on  application. 
Manufactured  by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 

Forestvllle.  Conn. 


Cut  Price  Books 

We  have  In  stock  some  books  that  have  not  been 
recently  advertised,  and  are  likely  to  become  sbelf- 
solled  unless  disposed  of.  Some  are  slightly  soiled 
now.  We  are  going  to  sell  them  at  cut  prices  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  stock  on  hand.  When  any  stock  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  we  will  take  it  out  of  the  list  We  give  the 
number  of  each  on  hand,  and  regular  price  as  well 
as  cut  price 

Regular 
Price. 

30.  Camellia  Culture .  1.25 

12.  Annuls  of  Horticulture.  1892 .  1-00 

30.  Horticulturist  s  Rule  Book .  60 

30.  Celery  Growing  and  Marketing .  1X0 

150.  Cauliflower.  Crozier .  1.50 

100.  Cooking  Cauliflower .  20 

100.  Fruit  Packages . 20 

100.  Accidents  and  Emergences . 20 

100.  How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Long . 20 

100.  Tuberous  Begonias .  20 

80.  Canning  and  Preserving  Young..  .20 

100.  I, andscape Gardening.  Long . 50 

50.  The  New  Botany.  Beal . 25 

100.  Milk:  Making  and  Marketing . 20 

100.  Fertilizers  and  Fruits .  20 

50.  Fertilizer  Farming . .20 

50.  Fertilizers  and  Fruits . 20 

50.  The  Business  lien.  Collingvvood..  .10 

40.  Ensilage  and  theSUo . 20 

100.  Chemicals  &  Clover.  ColUngwood  .20 

100.  Trees  For  Street  and  Shade . 20 

100.  Country  Roads .  20 

100.  Chrysanthemum  Culture.  Paper 

Morton . 60 

50.  Chrysanthemum  Culture.  Cloth 

Morton .  L00 


Cut 

Price 

.50 

.10 

.20 

.50 

.50 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.25 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.30 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.10 


.20 

.40 


It  will  be  noticed  thut  the  stock  of  some  of  these 
books  is  quite  limited.  When  these  are  gone,  no 
more  are  to  be  had  at  the  price.  Send  in  your  order 
at  once  for  what  you  want. 
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The  Chicken  Yard. 


Western  Incubator  Notes. — The  tirst 
season  I  set  ray  incubator  in  a  cellar, 
where  there  was  standing  water.  I  had 
poor  luck,  and  moved  it  into  a  building. 
This  time  89  per  cent  of  the  fertile  eggs 
hatched.  I  have  used  it  for  three  sea¬ 
sons,  and  find  that  a  building  is  better 
than  a  cellar  or  cave.  I  always  set  two 
or  three  hens  the  same  time  that  I  do 
the  incubator,  and  find  that  the  incuba¬ 
tor  always  hatches  better  than  the  hens. 
It  is  also  the  best  way  to  test  the  air 
cells.  When  setting  the  incubator  be 
sure  to  have  eggs  from  healthy  hens; 
otherwise  you  can  never  nope  for  suc¬ 
cess.  The  mistake  which  beginners  are 
most  likely  to  make  is  getting  too  much 
moisture  for  the  chickens.  I  never  saw 
an  incubator  until  mine  was  snipped  to 
me.  I  knew  nothing  about  one,  and 
would  have  had  splendid  results  had  it 
not  been  for  too  much  moisture.  The 
chickens  hatched  from  an  incubator  are 
as  strong  as  when  hatched  under  the 
hen,  and  the  incubator  is  not  naif  the 
trouble  hens  are.  mbs.  estiier  straub. 

Minnesota. 

Two  Crowing  Hens. — In  your  issue  of 
November  24  is  an  interesting  article 
on  the  crowing  hen.  In  the  past  five 
years  I  have  had  two,  and  will  tell  you 
my  experience  on  the  chance  of  its  con¬ 
taining  something  interesting.  The  first 
case  occurred  about  five  years  ago.  The 
bird  was  a  mongrel  and  grew  to  matur¬ 
ity  without  anything  out  of  tne  ordi¬ 
nary. 

tention  to  her  was  the  fact  that  she  led 
a  lonely  life.  The  other  nens  had  very 
little  use  for  her,  and  the  old  rooster 
Avould  not  allow  her  in  the  same  part 
of  the  yard,  and  never  permitted  her  to 
eat  with  the  flock.  That  Fall  i  had 
quite  a  few  small  yolkless  eggs,  and  fin¬ 
ally  caught  her  in  the  act  of  laying  one, 
and  as  she  left  the  nest  she  crowed  dis¬ 
tinctly  twice.  The  second  case  was  dur¬ 
ing  this  past  Summer.  I  think  this  hen 
laid  a  double-yolked  egg,  but  have  only 
circumstantial  evidence  to  prove  it. 
Many  times  during  the  Summer  I  saw 
and  heard  her  crow,  i  regret  to  say  that 
both  these  hens  were  killed  and  eaten 
without  my  knowing  it,  so  cannot  give 
any  information  as  regards  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary  in  the  make-up  of 
the  bird.  H.  a.  h. 


Killing  Mites  on  Fowls. 

On  page  731  G.  M.  A.  told  about  killing 
mites  without  any  expense.  How  does  he 
do  it?  READER. 

My  method  of  exterminating  mites  is 
very  simple,  and  I  often  wonder  why  in¬ 
telligent  people  spend  their  money  for 
patent  lice  killers,  etc.,  unless  they  wish 
to  help  out  the  advertisers  in  the  poul¬ 
try  papers.  Now  for  the  method.  Have 
all  roosts  made  of  smooth  poles,  or  2x2, 
or  1x3  scantling.  If  the  latter,  leave 
undersides  rough  (not  planed) ;  this 
makes  an  ideal  place  for  mites.  Have 
the  roosts  loose,  so  they  can  be  taken 
up  and  carried  outdoors  any  time.  Fi.l 
the  teakettle  full  of  water;  have  it  boil¬ 
ing  hot.  Soon  as  hens  have  left  the 
roosts  in  the  morning  take  the  poles 
outdoors,  place  one  end  higher  than  the 
other,  and  with  teakettle,  begin  at  high 
end  and  give  mites  a  hot  bath.  Repeat 
this  two  or  three  times,  and  you  will 
not  be  bothered  with  mites  again  unless 
introduced  from  abroad.  Never  put  coal 
oil,  coal  tar,  lice  killers,  etc.,  on  roosts; 
keep  them  sweet  and  clean,  so  all  the 
mites  in  the  house  will  gather  there; 
then  you  have  got  them.  These  few 
lines  would  be  worth  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  poultrymen  of  the  country 
if  they  could  all  read  them.  I  know 
whereof  I  speak,  as  1  have  had  plenty 
of  mites,  but  none  for  three  years.  It 
does  not  take  money  to  get  rid  of  lice 
and  mites,  only  a  little  work  at  the  right 
time.  o.  m.  a. 

Tamaroa,  Ill. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  found  it  profitable 


to  smear  the  underside  of  the  roost  with 
any  soft  fat,  like  lard  or  melted  tallow. 

Experience  with  an  Incubator. 

An  incubator  is  a  fine  machine,  and  I 
would  not  like  to  do  without  one,  as  it 
is  much  handier  than  to  hatch  with 
hens.  In  fact,  the  chickens  which  the 
incubator  has  hatched  are  just  as  strong 
and  healthy  as  those  hatched  by  the  old 
hen  and  another  fact  is  that  they  are 
free  from  lice.  I  have  two  incubators, 
one  a  200-egg  incubator  and  the  other 
a  54-egg  size.  If  a  person  will  follow 
directions  carefully  I  think  he  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  Last  Spring  I  Hatched  about  600 
and  nearly  every  one  lived.  One  Sun¬ 
day  I  took  the  eggs  out  of  the  large  in¬ 
cubator  in  the  morning  as  usual  to  cool, 
and  went  to  church  forgetting  to  put  the 
eggs  back,  and  I  came  home  at  noon  and 
never  thought  about  my  machine.  I  al¬ 
ways  regulate  it  well  in  the  morning 
anu  then  leave  it  run  till  evening,  and 
when  I  came  down  in  the  evening  there 
stood  my  eggs.  The  window  was  open 
and  it  was  quite  a  cool  day.  I  had  had 
the  eggs  in  the  machine  two  weeks,  and 
I  felt  so  sorry,  as  I  imagined  ah  my  eggs 
were  spoiled,  but  I  resolved  to  put  them 
in  again  and  in  another  week  the  incu¬ 
bator  was  full  of  chickens.  I  had  as 
good  luck  with  that  hatch  as  I  had  with 
the  others.  I  keep  my  incubators  in  the 
basement.  I  tried  to  have 'them  up  in  a 
room,  but  they  did  not  do  so  well  as  they 
did  in  the  basement,  mrs.  ii.  pierson. 

Iowa. 


No  Middlemen.—’ The  question  of  milk 
supply  is  not  attracting  the  attention  of 
consumers  in  Burlington  that  it  is  in 
the  larger  cities,  for  the  reason  that  we 
are  in  closer  touch  with  tne  producer, 
and  we  get  about  what  we  pay  for,  or 
else  know  the  reason  why.  Burlington, 
including  its  suburb  Winooski,  has  a 
population  of  over  20,000,  and  our  milk 
supply  all  comes  from  within  a  radius 
of  about  10  miles.  There  are  about  30 
peddlers  who  own  their  own  dairy 
farms,  Besides  as  many  more  small  ped¬ 
dlers  and  stationary  dealers.  The  old 
stock  joke  about  the  social  relations  of 
the  milkman,  and  the  pump  is  sprung 
about  as  often  in  Burlington  as  in  other 
cities,  I  suppose,  but  withal,  we  have  a 
pretty  satisfactory  way  of  getting  re¬ 
dress.  If  the  milk  that  we  obtain  from 
our  regular  milkman  becomes  too  trans¬ 
parent  when  one  holds  a  glass  of  it  up 
to  the  light,  we  simply  dismiss  him  and 
a  half  dozen  others  are  on  hand  ready 
to  serve  us  with  the  “real  article.”  I 
believe  that  the  quality  of  the  milk  sold 
in  Burlington  is  constantly  improving, 
within  the  past  six  years  several  milk¬ 
men  have  discarded  all  their  old-time 
native  scrub  stock  and  have  grown  into 
high-grade  Jersey  herds.  The  majority 
of  the  dealers  live  on  their  farms  and 
personally  superintend  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  of  caring  for  their  cows,  milking 
them  and  delivering  the  milk  to  their 
customers.  The  largest  dealers  have  as 
much  as  100  to  140  cows’  milk  to  dispose 
of  and  by  having  regular  customers, 
they  have  but  little  left  over  at  the  end 
of  their  routes. 

One  milkman  who  lives  near  me  has 
a  herd  of  high-grade  Jerseys.  He  has 
worked  up  quite  a  large  trade  in  cream; 
this  he  obtains  from  the  night  milking, 
and  the  milk  that  he  delivers  to  his  cus¬ 
tomers  in  time  for  breakfast  is  all  fresh¬ 
ly  milked.  He  is  obliged  to  rise  very 
early  m  the  morning  to  accomplish  this, 
but  1  am  informed  that  other  dealers  are 
adopting  the  same  method.  The  usual 
price  for  milk  is  five  cents  a  quart  in 
Summer  and  six  cents  in  Winter;  occa¬ 
sionally  a  dealer  advertises  to  deliver 
milk  at  four  cents  but  it  does  not  last 
long;  either  milk  fails  to  suit  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  or  the  dealer  fails  to  produce  the 
milk.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  con- 


It  Saves  Five  Times  Its  Cost 
in  a  single  Winter— the  Rochester  Radiator.— Ado 


The  first  thing  that  called  my  at-  MILK  SUPPLY  OF  BURLINGTON ,  VT. 


sumer  to  look  into  the  conditions  of  his 
milk  supply;  no  doubt  caused  by  reading 
about  tuberculosis  and  the  germ  theory 
as  affecting  the  milk.  This  has  had  the 
effect  of  urging  the  milkman  to  have 
his  cows  tested,  and  have  his  barns  ven¬ 
tilated  and  sweetened.  It  is  a  case  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  good  results.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  form  a  union  of  the 
milkmen  and  to  parcel  out  the  territory 
to  the  end  that  one  team  could  serve  all 
the  customers  on  one  street  more  cheap¬ 
ly  than  naif  a  dozen  extra  teams,  all 
tagging  each  other  around  all  over  the 
city.  This  is  theoretically  true,  but  I 
question  whether  the  public  would  be 
as  well  served  as  under  the  present 
method.  I  take  it  that  others  have  Aie 
same  preference  that  I  have  for  milk, 
first-handed  from  the  producer.  I  pre¬ 
fer  milk  from  a  farmer  in  whom  I  have 
confidence,  straight  from  the  cow,  rather 
than  from  a  corporation,  even  though 
the  corporation  has  every  method  of 
aerating,  sterilizing  and  purifying  it  af¬ 
ter  it  comes  into  their  hands.  The  same 
principle  holds  good  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  applied  to  the  finished 
product  in  the  shape  of  butter.  Cream¬ 
ery  butter  is  good,  but  dairy  butter  un¬ 
der  known  conditions  is  better. 

c.  w.  SCARFF. 


SWEET  CORNSTALKS  AND  STRAW. 

I  have  a  lot  of  sweet  cornstalks  and  oat 
straw  that  I  wish  to  feed  to  cows.  Will 
you  tell  me  the  best  way  to  feed  them,  cut 
them  and  mix  in  the  mow  or  feed  whole 
separate?  Would  they  heat  and  mow  burn 
if  cut  mixed?  I  shall  feed  some  grain  with 
them.  f.  a.  w. 

Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

While  the  stalks  of  sweet  corn  are  an 
excellent  feed  for  dairy  cows,  it  is  quite 
questionable  whether  it  ever  pays  to 
feed  straw  to  cows  that  are  in  full  flow 
of  milk.  Straw  is  about  half  digestible, 
and  the  other  half  indigestible;  the  part 
that  is  digestible  has  just  as  much  feed¬ 
ing  value  as  the  same  weight  of  digest 
ible  material  from  cornmeal,  but  the 
trouble  is  that  the  indigestible  part  re¬ 
quires  so  much  energy  to  masticate  it 
and  to  digest  the  soluble  part  that  there 
is  not  much  available  value  left.  Out 
of  about  800  units  of  feeding  value  in  a 
pound  of  straw,  500  units  are  used  up  in 
chewing  and  digesting,  leaving  but  300 
for  the  use  of  the  cow  in  producing  milk 
or  flesh.  Every  pound  of  straw  that  the 
cow  eats  takes  up  so  much  room  in  her 
system  that  could  be  more  advantage¬ 
ously  filled  by  more  concentrated  feed 
that  has  higher  possibilities  of  produc¬ 
tion.  It  may  sometimes,  however,  seem 
advisable  to  use  a  little  straw  to  help 
keep  the  sweet  cornstalks  in  the  best 
shape.  If  put  in  the  mow  they  will  heat 
and  spoil,  unless  so  thoroughly  dried  as 
to  lose  much  of  their  palatability,  and 
consequently  much  of  their  value.  One 
should  never  attempt  to  cut  the  sta’ks 
either  with  or  without  straw  and  then 
put  them  in  the  mow.  Keep  tue  stalks 
in  the  mow  or  in  large  shocks  outdoors 
near  the  barn,  and  once  every  week  or 
10  days  cut  the  stalks  as  they  are  need¬ 
ed.  The  stalks  of  sweet  corn  are  so 
much  liked  by  cows  that  if  cut  up  fine 
they  will  probably  be  eaten  quite  clean. 
If  there  is  much  waste,  they  can  be 
made  more  palatable  by  sprinkling  with 
water  and  allowing  to  lie  for  a  few  hours, 
when  they  will  heat  and  soften  and  be 
better  relished.  w.  w.  c.  * 


National 

Hand  Separator 

The  closest  skimming,  light¬ 
est  running,  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  hand  separator.  To 
prove  this,  we  will  give 
you  ten  days’  trial 
without  charge. 

Use  it 


Ten  Days  Free 

fl  if  xmn  fi  nH  «»  foiilt  1  n  4+ 


and  if  you  find  a  fault  in  it,  return  at  our 
expense.  Full  particulars  on  request. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.J. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “  Alpha  ”  and  “  Baby  "  Separators. 

rim— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sites 
Prloes,  SBO  to  *800. 

Bare  110  per  oow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Randolph  a.nd  Canal  Btreeta,  |  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO  |  NBW  YORK. 


YOU  ARE  NOT  GETTING  ALL 
YOUR  CREAM  IF  THE 


IMPROVED 
U.  S.  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


IS  NOT  USED  BY  YOU 
TO  SEPARATE  YOUR  MILK 


VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


TRADE 


MARK 


BESTOtf 


BUTTER  PROFITS 

More  money  comes  with  the  use 
of  improved  machines— and  easier 
work.  Send  for  our  big  illustrated 
catalogue— mailed  free. 

"BESTOV”  every¬ 
thing  for  dairymen. 

THE  DAIRYMEN’S 
SUPPLY  CO., 

1937  Market  St.  Phila. 


Clark’s  Root  Cutter. 

Cuts  all  roots  fast  and  tine.  For 
fowls,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 

Send  for  circulars  to 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

Higganum,  Conn. 


Sharpen  your  own  Hors® 

THE  BUZZARD 

the  greatest  of  all 

HORSE ICE  CALKS 

Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

S.W.KENT.CazenoviM.Y 


The  Best  Dishorner. 

A  The  easiest  on  both  operator  and  cow,  because  it  uiakc-s 
the  smoothest,  quickest  cut,  is  the 

CONVEX  DISHORNER. 

r  Mucker  Stock  Holder  and  calf  dishorners  are 
equally  good.  All  dishorning  appliances. 

Geo.  Webster,  Box  64.Christiana,Pa. 

'Western  trade  supplied  from  Chicago. 


harneaa,  old  or  new,  Is  made  pliable  and  easy— will  look  better 
and  wear  longer— by  the  uf  ^  of 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

The  finest  preservative  for  leather  ever  discovered.  Rave* 
many  times  its  cost  by  improved  appearance  and  in  the  cost 
of  repairs.  Sold  everywhere  In  cans— all  sizes. 

Uule  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


Hornless  cows  give  more  milk. 
Hornless  steers  make  better  beef. 


IT  PAYS  TO  DEHORN. 

I  mane  and  easiest  to  use  Is  the  Keystone  Dehorning  Knife 

,  .  .—  ,,,  Cuts  on  four  sides  at  once,  without  crushing  or  bruising.  Endorsed  by  leading  relieves. 

Highest  award  at  world  s  fair.  Send  for  circulars.  «.  J.  PHILLIPS.  Pomeroy,  Pa.,  (.Successor  to  A.  C.  BRCSIUS). 
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Humorous. 


“My  name  is  William  Taylor,’’ 

Said  the  boy  in  accents  shrill; 

“And  it’s  tough  when  all  the  neighbors 

Say,  ‘Here  comes  the  Taylor’s  Bill!’  ” 

“Why  does  Mrs.  Clubman  refer  to  her 
husband  as  her  lamp?’’  “Because  he 
smokes  and  goes  out  nights.” — Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

“What  would  you  do  if  you  had  money 
to  burn?”  asked  the  shoe-clerk  boarder. 
“Make  light  of  it,  of  course.” — Indian¬ 
apolis  Press. 

Teacher:  “You  will  have  to  bring  me 
an  excuse  for  your  absence  yesterday 
from  your  father.”  Willie:  “Aw!  he 
ain’t  no  good  on  excuses;  ma  catches 
him  every  time.” — St.  Louis  Globe  Dem¬ 
ocrat. 

He:  “Well,  I’ve  brought  you  the  ring, 
but  I  don’t  believe  you’ll  ever  marry  me; 
you’ve  been  engaged  to  four  men  al¬ 
ready.”  She:  “Yes,  but  I  never  mar¬ 
ried  any  of  them,  Jack.” — Gaiety. 

Father:  “I  am  inexpressibly  shocked. 
Your  mother  tells  me  that  you  are  en¬ 
gaged  to  three  young  men.”  Daughter: 
“It’s  all  right,  papa.  They  are  all  foot¬ 
ball  players,  and  when  the  season  closes 
I  can  marry  the  survivor.” — Gaiety. 

Mae:  “Yes,  Jack  and  I  are  engaged. 
Do  you  know,  our  first  meeting  was 
quite  romantic.  I  was  walking  down  the 
street  one  rainy  afternoon,  when  he 
stepped  up  and  offered  me  his  umbrella.” 
Ethel:  “I  see.  He  was  caught  in  the 
rain.” — Illustrated  Bits. 

Batcheller:  “Women  use  such  mean¬ 
ingless  expressions  sometimes.  For  in¬ 
stance,  aren’t  they  idiotic  when  they 
rave  about  ‘a  duck  of  a  bonnet?’  ”  Bene¬ 
dick:  “Oh!  there’s  some  fitness  in  that. 
A  duck  has  a  pretty  big  bill  attached  to 
it,  you  know.” — Catholic  Standard  and 
Times. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  r.ll  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COOK  BOOK  FREE 

Containing  325  Pages,  Over  2500 
Recipes,  Bound  In  Cloth. 

T«  ATiT.  PURCHASERS.  Agents  make  25  Per 
Cent  Commission  selUng  our  goods. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  TERMS. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO  , 

P.  O.  Box  290,  Dept.  R.  31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


A  Christmas 

WORTH 

Present  having. 

Where  can  you  find  a  nicer 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  for 

your  FAMILY  DOCTOR  or  the 

MINISTER  than  a  handsome 

DIETZ 

DRIVING 

LAMP? 

I  it  is  the  only  perfect  one. 

'  IT  throws  all  £ 
the  light 
Btraight  o- 
head  from 
200  to  300  ft. 

IT  looks  likea 
locomotive 
headlight.  k 

IT  gives  at 
clear,  white" 
light. 

IT  will  not  Jar 
iiorblowout 

IT  burns  ker¬ 
osene.  i _ 

SPECIAL  OFFER,  -  Send 
$8.oo,  ana  we  will  deliver  one  1 
you  anywhere,  express  or  postage 
paid,  ir  you  will  cut  this  out  and 
send  it  with  remittance. 

R.  E.  DIETTCOMPANY, 

8 7  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  1840. 


FAT  AND  SLICK 

That’s  the  way  you  wantyoui  live 
stock.  Why  not  grind  your  feed, 
make  it  go  farther  and  get  it 
all!  Grind  it  yourself  with  the 

STAR  FEED  GRINDERS 

the  best  all  around  feed  mill  made. 
Runs  with  the  least  power.  Nevei 
chokes.  Grinds  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
whole  eareorn,  dry, damp  or  frozen. 
Also  make  sweep  mills.  Catalog  free. 
Mfg*  Co*  18De|K>l8t.|  New  Lexington,  0» 


~  I 

ES 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  real  value  of  a  watch 
depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
movement  and  not  upon  the  price  of 
the  case.  The  “Riverside” 
Waltham  Watch  Movement  is  an 
accurate  watch  in  any  case. 

“  The  Perfected  American  Watch  " ,  an  illustrated  book 
of  interesting  information  about  watches,  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Company, 

Waltham,  Mass. 


FARMER'S  FORGE 

The  h~\diest  thing  a  man  can  have  on 
his  farm.  With  our  ball  bearing  forge 
you  can  make  all  your  repairs  and  save  time 
and  blacksmith  bills.  We  pay  the  freight  | 
and  give  a  combined  anvil  and  vise  FQCC 
Send  at  once  for  free  catalogue.  mCCj 
Forges  sold  1  set  year  in  every  stats  in  the  Union. 

C.  R.  Hurper  Mfg.  Co.,  Hoi  246, Marahulltown,lowa. 


BUCKEYE 

Feed  Mills  & 
PowerCombined 

Notonlv  grind  corn  and 
cobatid  allothergrains 
single  or  mixed,  but 
they  also  supply  power 
for  shelling,  cutting  fee,}, 
sawing  wood,  pumping 
water,  &c.  at  the  same 
time.  Fast,  lar^e  capacity 
and  durable.  Send  at  once 
for  Catalogs  , Mailed  free. 

HTAVKlt  C'ltltlAtiK  CO., 
«6lhaml  Wallace  Si*.,  Chiraio. 


NONE 

BETTER 

HADE. 


Q/IBY 


•ys, 

it  used  to  take  3  years  to  produceabeef.  Improved 
methods,  ground  feed,  etc.,  now  do  it  in  one 
year.  “Baby  Beef”  has  come  to  stay.  Better  buy  a 

SCIENTIFIC  GRINDER 

and  get  ready  to  make  your 
share  of  it.  They  crush  and 
grind  ear  corn  shucks  on  or  off 
and  all  kinds  of  small  grain, 
separate  or  mixed.  Send  for 
>  catalogue  R  Mailed  free. 
FOOS  MANFC.  CO. 
Springfield,  O. 


“UAIinV  Kl  All”  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

T1ANU  I  IRAI1  works  a  walking  beam  pump 
jack,  grinds,  shells,  enta teed, separates 
cream,  churns,  cuts  bone.  etc.  Easy  to 
disconnect  and  put  on  belt.  Engine 
1 %  actual  h  .  p.  Easy  to  learn,  easy 
■  to  operate,  moBt  economical.  Gasoline 
|  supply  tank.  Engine  and  all,  on  one 
base.  Send  for  ourillustrated  catalog. 

I  WKB8TEK  MAN  I  FACTTRING  CO. 
10*11  W.  15th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
IN.  ¥.  office  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


A  Good  Grinder 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE. 

The  New  Holland  Cob  and 
Feed  Grinder  Is  sold  for  Ain 
and  satisfaction  gunran-  y  1  3 
teed.  It  is  the  lightest  draft  and, 
the  most  durable  mill  made, 
as  well  as  the  simplest  in 
construction.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  a-,d  judge  for  yourself. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  WORKS.  BOX  IS.  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 


"rebuilt  MACHINERY 

.  and  SUPPLIES  at  Bargain  Prices.  Larg- 
I  A  est  Machinery  Depot  on  earth.  We  buy 
►IT  buildings  and  plants;  among 

others  we  bought  the  World’s 
,  Fair,  the  Omaha  Exposition,  the 
[  Chicago  Post  Office,  and  other 
[  structures.  We  rebuild  machin¬ 
ery  of  all  kinds,  and  sell  with 
binding  guarantees.  Boilers 
from  $25  up;  Engines  from  $35 
up;  Steam  Pumps  from  $15  up, 

;  etc.  We  carry  «>mpl£te st°ck  sm AWTIn’S' 
;  plies,  such  as  BELTINGi  wlnx  1 

IIANCKHS,  pulleys,  iron 

:  PIPE,  IRON  ROOFINGvHARD 

;  WARE,  VALVES  &  FITTINGS, 

PLUMBING  MATERIAL,  etc. 

f  Will  send  free,  our  250-page  Catalog  No.  57  — 

|  Constantly  buying  entire  stocks 
’  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  sales. 

\  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago,  III. 


$ 


GAVE  FEED* 

^  ^Bby  supplying  your  cattle  ^  Q 
ami  hogs  with  warm  wat- 
er.  Feed  is  just  so  much  fuel  to 
the  animal  economy .  It  takes  lots 
of  extra  feed  to  take  the  chill  off 
of  the  cold  water  animals  drink. 

The  Goshen 


Tank 

Heater 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

^  Stationaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters 

State  your  Power  Needs. 

barter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


USED 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines 

Cheapest  and  Safest 
Power  known.  For 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Send  for  Catalog. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street,  New  York 


POWER  economy 

consists  first  of  all  in  having  an  engine  of  sufficient 
site  to  develop  power  cheaply,  and 
large  reserve  rorce  so  as  to  run  any 
machine  eas;ly  and  without  drag. 


Leffel  Engines 


j  po 

Heavy  galvanized  steel  sides, 
east  iron  top  and  bottom— base 
cast  to  sides,  double  riveted 
and  asbestos  packed,  perfect 

draft  and  aithca  can  be  re- 
moved  without  disturbing 
the  Are  and  without  remov¬ 
ing  the  fire  pot.  Burns  soft 
coal,  wood  or  cobs,  and  takes 
but&amall  amount  of  fuel. 

We  make  also  the  famous 

GOSHEN  STEEL  TANKS  this  heater  when  desired. 

We  stake  our  reputation  on  this  heater  plenslng 
you.  Write  us  for  circulars  and  prices. 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MACH.  CO. 

27  Purl  Street,  Coshen.  Ind. 


excel  in  these  things  as  well 
others.  Quick,  easy  steamers,  l 
quire  the  minimum  ©f  fuel  and  are  ! 
easy  to  operate.  Ideal  for  farm  use, 
creameries,  small  factories,  etc.  j 
Uneoualed  for  sawing  wood,  cut-i 

ting  feed,  shelling  and  grinding  grain,  running  cream  separa-  I 
tors,  churns,  pumps,  etc.  This  one  is  horizontal — we  make  up¬ 
rights  also.  Stationary  and  portable,  3  h.t>.  up.^  Send  stamp  for  | 


The  New 

SMALLEY 

Cutter 

Why?  Because 

1st— You  will  save  80  to  50  per 
oent.  in  actual  feeding  coot  by 
cutting  or  shredding  all  dry  fodder 
fed  to  stock. 

2nd— You  eeoure  equal  ratio  of 
gain  In  dairy  products. 

Our  Cutters  have  patent  Auto* 
mntlc  Self  Feed,  also  Corn 
Shredding  and  Snapping  or 
Husking  Attachments  and 
solve  at  once  the  problem  of 
x  ■'•n  Held  economy.  Booklets 
/"JQ.  >  Sense,”  catalogues  and  in- 
ction  prices  free  to  any  one 
r?  .3a „  mg  this  paper. 

Oj^ur  Adjustable  Wind)  Car- 
Wy  C\,  er  will  be  supplied  on  all  rna- 
^7  lines  if  desired.  Elevates  ony 
.  quantity,  any  dlstnnce,  any 
direction.  BEST  Silo  Cutter 
>r-\  on  earth. 


book. 


James  I 


I  &  Co..  Box  101 


SgrjngfjeUl 


,  Ohio. 


Pays  as 
Big  for 
Dry 

Fodder 
Cutting 
as  for 
Silo  work 

Wo  also 
manufacture 

Grinding  Mills, 
Ear  Cor-n 
Crushers, 
Drag  Ci  Circular 
Saw  Machines, 
Root  Cutters, 
Corn  Shellers, 
Powers 
for  Operating. 


Un¬ 
equaled 
for  Ensi- 
lage  or 
Dry  Fod¬ 
der  Shredding.  — — 

Cuts  Hay  and  Straw  without  change  in  attachments, 
saving  cost  of  extra  cutting  head.  Sample  of 
its  work  and  catalogue  furnished  free.  Traveling 
Feed  Tables,  with  larger  sizes  when  wanted. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Massillon,  O. 


8oI«  _ 

jiau  r.^^j^^Smalley  Mfg.  Co. 

Branch tt  Manitowoc,  Win. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Six  Sizes: 
Nos.  12,  14, 
16,  18,  20, 
and  26. 


TORNADO 


WELL 


DRILLING 

Machines 


Over  70  sixes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  -wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanlo  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  X. 


ICE  PLOWS  *1CK  TOOLS. 

Write  for  discounts  H.  PRAY,  No.  Clove,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  CUT  ICE? 

Use  the“ICE  KING”  PLOW. 

send  FOR  EDITION  IS  CATALOGUE  48 pages" HOW  TO  HARVEST 
ICE,"  16pp.  FREE  to  those  who  mention  this  paper 

Wm.T.Wood  &  Co.,  Arlington,  mass 


Made  in 
3  Sizes 


daring  the  summer  is 
go  essential  that  no 
farmer,  dairyman  or 
others  should  be  with- 

ont  our  Double  Row  Ice 

Plow.  Cats  easier,  faster,  and  with  .  - 

less  expense  than  any  plow  made.  Cats  any  size  cake 
and  depth.  Will  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  two  days. 
A  child  can  operate  it.  Get  oar  catalogue  and  prices. 
JOHN  DOltSUl  &  SONS,  220  Wells  Street.  Milwaukee,  WU. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


We  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (111.)  Metal  Wheel  Go. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


to  secure  the'ageney  for  the  FROST  FENCE  if  the 
territory  is  not  already  taken.  Thousands  of  hust¬ 
ling  agents  are  already  handling  it.  and  we  want 
thousands  more.  Write  us  for  proposition. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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THE  DRY  SIDE  OF  CORN  FODDER. 

CUTTING  AND  CRUSITING  THE  STALKS. 

How  to  Feed  and  Handle. 

Part  IV. 

THE  FEEDING  KNACK— It  would  seem,  from  the 
letters  of  inquiry  received  since  writing  these  articles, 
that  the  dry  side  of  the  corn-fodder  question  proves 
quite  succulent  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  As  with  every 
other  business,  there  are  many  hard,  disagreeable 
things  about  farming,  and  the  handling  of  butts  all 
Winter  from  a  crop  of  big  corn,  takes  its  place  pretty 
near  the  head  in  this  class.  In  explaining  the  process 
of  preparing  and  feeding  crushed  corn  fodder,  it  is 
very  much  like  one  woman  asking  another  how  she 
makes  such  lovely  biscuits,  and  receiving  the  reply: 
“Oh,  I  don’t  know,  I  never  measure  the  ingredients;  I 
dump  in  about  what  I  think  will  be  right;  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  soda  according  to  the  amount  of  sour  milk 
I  use;  a  little  shortening  to  make  them  palatable,  and 
add  flour  according  to  the  way  they  mix.”  The  in¬ 
quirer  tries  making  biscuits  the  way  her  friend  told 
her,  and  the  result  is  usually  a  disappointment,  for 
her  friend  could  not  impart  the  knack  in  the  mixing. 
Thus  in  cattle  feeding,  despite  scientific 
formulas  and  balanced  rations,  some 
men  have  a  “knack”  in  managing.  A 
man  who  can’t  bear  to  be  “tied  to  a 
cow’s  tail”  will  never  be  a  successful 
dairyman.  Better  be  tied  to  a  cow’s  tail 
than  to  a  cracker-barrel  in  the  corner 
grocery. 

HOW  ARRANGED.— We  claim  to 
have  a  good  measure  of  success  with  dry 
fodder,  but  we  have  no  fancy  mangers, 
stanchions  or  paraphernalia.  Our  barn 
was  burned  several  years  ago,  and  in 
rebuilding  on  the  old  wall,  the  basement 
was  fixed  temporarily  and  left  for  a 
more  convenient  season.  We  stranded 
on  that  rock.  When  you  build  your 
barn,  begin  in  the  basement  and  never 
leave  it  until  it  is  finished.  Machinery 
for  shelling  corn,  grinding,  cutting  and 
crushing  stalks,  etc.,  can  be  successfully 
operated  on  the  barn  floor,  especially  if 
one  has  a  mounted  tread  power,  which 
is  very  easy  to  move.  After  using  the 
barn  floor  one  year  we  put  up  a  build¬ 
ing  12x18  feet,  attached  to  the  barn  at 
one  side  of  the  driveway.  This  contains 
the  mill,  cutting  machine  and  tread.  A 
shaft  with  pulley  inside  and  outside 
makes  it  convenient  to  use  the  sheller  and  bagger  on 
the  barn  floor,  with  plenty  of  room  for  cobs  and  bags 
of  corn.  The  mill  and  cutter  are  in  one  end  of  the 
building,  where  the  barn  siding  removed  lets  the 
power  room  and  barn  floor  together;  the  tread  in  the 
other  end,  with  a  band-wheel  on  each  side,  so  that  we 
cut  stalks  or  grind  by  simply  changing  the  belt  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  A  wide  door  is  at  the  side, 
where  the  horses  go  in  and  out,  and  a  good-sized  door 
directly  in  front  of  the  tread  to  give  the  horses  plenty 
of  air,  for  we  must  remember  that  horses  are  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  working  indoors.  The  cutting  machine 
sets  halfway  on  the  barn  floor,  where  the  stalks  come 
from  the  mows,  and  are  easily  placed  on  the  feed 
table.  A  box  two  feet  long,  with  one  end  removed, 
as  wide  as  the  machine  and  high  enough  to  cover  the 
cylinder,  is  pushed  up  tight  against  the  machine,  bot¬ 
tom  up,  directly  over  a  trap  door  in  the  floor. 

FEEDING  THE  STALKS. — The  stalks  are  thrown 
with  considerable  force  from  the  cylinder  inside  the 
box,  and  fall  into  the  basement  room  beneath  the 
power  house  prepared  for  their  especial  reception.  In 
order  to  do  good  work  the  knives  on  the  machine 
must  be  kept  sharp,  and  set  close  to  the  leger  plate, 


which  is  removable  and  reversible,  and  should  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  new  one  when  both  edges  are  worn  round¬ 
ing.  To  operate  this  machinery  successfully,  a  man 
should  be  somewhat  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind, 
that  when  it  does  not  work  just  right  he  will  at  once 
hunt  up  the  cause  and  apply  the  proper  remedy,  for 
it  is  not  the  best  mariner  who  sails  on  the  smooth 
sea,  and  if  things  do  not  work  right  one  may  be  sure 
tnere  is  a  cause  for  it.  Dry  stalks  cut  one-half  inch 
and  run  through  the  crusher  will  be  light  and  feath¬ 
ery,  so  that  a  firm  light  bushel  basket  is  the  best 
thing  to  handle  them  in  feeding  and  a  wood-tined 
barley  fork  about  the  best  thing  to  move  them  with  in 
bulk.  Stalks  remaining  in  the  mow  through  the  se¬ 
vere  cold  Winter  will  become  very  dry,  and  we  have 
sometimes  moistened  them  while  cutting,  using  a 
sprinkling  pot  to  put  the  water  on  the  cut  stalks  in 
the  basement,  and  feel  sure  that  the  cattle  ate  them 
with  a  better  relish. 

CLEAN  FEEDING. — In  my  younger  days  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  Father  always  sent  me  to  the  house  to  get 
the  broom  on  such  occasions  as  thrashing,  wheat¬ 
cleaning,  etc.  Now  this  “woman’s  weapon”  is  a  very 
essential  tool  in  the  dry-fodder  business,  and  one  al¬ 


ways  hangs  in  the  power  house  to  clean  up  with,  and 
another  below  to  sweep  the  mangers.  A  cow  is  mighty 
particular  about  eating  anything  nosed  about  by  her 
neighbor  at  the  table,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  parti¬ 
tion  the  manger  for  each  cow  with  a  board  about 
eight  inches  wide,  and  raised  three  or  four  inches 
from  the  bottom,  that  one  may  sweep  the  refuse 
lengthwise  of  the  manger  underneath  the  partitions. 
It  also  prevents  the  cattle  from  “rooting”  the  feed  to 
one  side,  a  trick  which  they  are  not  slow  to  learn  in 
searching  for  stray  kernels  of  corn.  It  needs  no  spe¬ 
cial  form  of  manger,  but  good  tight  bottoms  and 
sides.  A  cow  will  eat  whole  cornstalks  with  consid¬ 
erable  dirt  and  trash  in  the  manger,  but  when  cut  and 
crushed  stalks  are  put  on  her  plate  you  will  find  it 
to  your  advantage  to  see  that  it  is  clean  to  start  with, 
and  the  leavings  thoroughly  cleaned  up  from  the  last 
meal.  If  your  stalks  are  good,  and  properly  handled, 
there  will  be  no  cleaning  up  to  speak  of  until  late  in 
the  Winter,  and  then  the  waste  will  not  exceed  five 
per  cent.  In  feeding  grain  it  is  not  advisable  to  put 
it  on  the  stalks;  it  is  much  like  giving  a  small  boy 
his  custard  pie  when  he  first  sits  down  to  his  meal; 
the  second  course  being  “bread  and  grease”  he  will 


leave  it  and  cry  for  more  pie.  Our  grain  ration  is  fed 
in  connection  with  small  potatoes  night  and  morning 
in  small  boxes  placed  in  the  manger,  and  removed 
when  the  cattle  are  done  eating;  and  here  the  parti¬ 
tion  comes  in  again,  for  it  prevents  the  cows  from 
pulling  the  boxes  away  from  each  other.  The  mangers 
are  swept  after  each  meal,  and  the  refuse  cut  stalks 
make  a  good  absorbent  behind  the  cattle,  on  account 
of  their  spongy  nature,  but  we  do  not  have  enough 
waste  to  amount  to  much  in  this  direction,  but  straw 
is  used  very  liberally.  h.  s.  weight. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


COVER  CROPS  IN  THE  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

On  page  798  Prof.  Craig  mentions  several  cover 
crops,  and  especially  recommends  legumes  for  the 
orchard.  Judging  from  personal  experience  anyone 
who  persists  in  the  annual  use  of  cover  crops  of  the 
legume  order  is  liable  to  suffer  from  too  much  nitro¬ 
gen.  The  importance  of  humus  as  a  factor  in  every 
branch  of  agriculture  can  hardly  be  overestimated, 
and  in  many  depleted  soils  a  poor  mechanical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  is  more  to  blame  for  unsatisfactory 
crops  than  is  the  absence  of  plant  food 
My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that 
few  farm  crops  will  stand  more  abuse 
along  this  line  than  apples;  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  hard  to  awaken  the  average 
farmer  to  the  requirements  of  his  apple 
trees.  There  are  few  crops  that  more 
quickly  and  harmfully  respond  to  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  nitrogen  than  apples,  and  the  or- 
chardist  must  be  quick  to  recognize  a 
normal  amount  of  wood  formation  if  he 
would  get  the  most  out  of  his  trees. 
There  is  no  other  method  that  so  cheap¬ 
ly  and  conveniently  furnishes  the  neces¬ 
sary  humus  and  nitrogen  to  an  orchard 
than  does  some  vigorous-growing  crop 
of  the  clover  type.  While  any  orchard 
that  stands  in  fertile  soil  is  liable  to  suf¬ 
fer  from  an  overdose  of  nitrogen  when 
legumes  are  freely  used,  yet  a  case  of 
too  much  humus  resulting  from  a  free 
use  of  cover  crops  is  indeed  rare,  even 
if  such  ever  occurred;  hence,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  annual  late  Summer  crops  to 
mix  up  with  the  surface  soil  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring  cannot  be  overestimated. 

I  have  used  as  a  cover  crop  in  the  or¬ 
chard  Mammoth,  Medium  and  Crimson 
clover;  cow  and  Canada  peas  and  rye 
oats  and  barley.  Whenever  a  large  growth  of  any  of 
the  above  legumes  has  been  worked  into  the  soil,  a 
marked  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  trees  has  been 
noted.  Where  trees  under  cultivation  are  inclined  to 
form  too  much  wood,  barley  makes  a  good  cover  crop. 
It  makes  a  more  vigorous  growth  than  oats,  and  is 
not  checked  by  frosts  as  early  in  the  Fall.  In  the 
Spring  a  Cutaway  or  disk  harrow  will  incorporate 
such  a  crop  in  the  soil  in  the  best  possible  condition 
and  thus  are  eliminated  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
plow.  A  word  as  to  why  the  thinking  farmer  may 
not  act  on  the  advice  of  the  college  man  with  alac¬ 
rity — it  is  the  exception  to  find  a  college  man  who  can 
do  justice  to  his  college  class  and  laboratory  duties 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  thoroughly  in  touch  with 
the  business  side  of  agriculture.  Even  the  average 
man  who  devotes  his  time  to  the  horticultural  de¬ 
partment  of  an  experiment  station  has  a  tendency  to 
drift  into  principles  and  investigations  of  a  general 
nature,  and  while  such  work  is  of  inestimable  worth 
to  the  specialist  yet  it  must  be  greatly  changed  to 
make  it  adapted  to  his  local  conditions,  often  peculiar 
and  exceptional.  It  is  not  a  detailed  plan  for  the 
farmer  blindly  to  follow  that  does  him  the  most  good, 
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but  such  a  system  of  classified  forces,  and  such  a  com¬ 
bination  of  causes  and  effects  as  shall  enable  him  to 
think  out  for  himself  his  own  local  requirements  to 
the  best  individual  advantage.  c.  b.  c. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  _ 

BITS  OF  DAIRY  ELOQUENCE. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Grout  bill  many  good 
points  were  made.  The  following  letter,  which  was 
sent  to  Senator  Elkins,  of  West  Virginia,  was  read  by 
Mr.  Grout: 

Montrose,  W.  Va.,  Dec.  1,  1900. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  a  small  family,  small  farm  and  a 
Jersey  cow.  I  am  satisfied,  for  everything  has  gone  my 
way.  It’s  the  cow  that’s  kicking.  She’s  kickin’  'glnst 
the  Wadsworth  substitute  for  the  Grout  bill. 

Yours  truly.  Orb  White. 

Mr.  Sibley,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  the  following 
point: 

The  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Fifty-third  Con¬ 
gress  had  under  investigation  the  adulteration  of  foods 
and  food  products.  We  found  that  people  were  grinding 
up  cocoanut  shells  and  selling  the  product  for  pepper. 
We  found  that  coffee  berries  were  being  imitated  so 
closely  that  the  human  eye  could  not  distinguish  the 
genuine  berry  from  the  imitation.  And  we  proposed 
legislation  forbidding  the  imitation  of  the  genuine  coffee 
berry.  And  when  I  have  heard  gentlemen  on  this  side, 
representatives  of  the  cotton-seed  interests,  opposing 
this  measure  because  the  cotton-seed  product  enters  into 
oleomargarine,  I  am  reminded  of  the  reason  we  could 
not  pass  the  bill  to  insure  to  the  people  pure  coffee,  to 
suppress  the  imitation  of  which  I  have  spoken.  We 
could  not  pass  that  bill  because  there  was  a  man  over 
in  New  Jersey  who  said  that  it  would  hurt  his  clay  bank 
from  which  that  imitation  coffee  berry  was  made. 

Mr.  Bailey,  of  Texas,  gave  the  following  remarks 
on  coloring  matter,  which  are  just  about  as  sensible 
as  any  of  the  color  arguments: 

There  are  many  innocent  and  harmless  deceptions,  and 
most  of  all  about  the  question  of  color.  Who  believes 
that  a  beautiful  woman  when  she  happens  to  paint  her 
cheek  is  trying  to  deceive  us  to  our  injury?  Yes,  sir, 
many  ladies— God  bless  them!— color  their  cheeks  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  God  and  Nature  paint  them.  If  it  is  to 
be  charged  that  every  time  an  article  is  colored  or  dis¬ 
colored  somebody  is  attempting  to  practice  a  fraud,  then 
why  not  make  it  a  crime  to  color  butter,  Just  as  it  Is  now 
proposed  to  make  It  a  crime  to  color  oleomargarine? 

Mr.  Lamb,  of  Virginia,  became  lion-like  in  his  de¬ 
fence  of  the  cow.  “Let  us  not,”  he  said,  “sacrifice  the 
cow  for  her  tallow.”  Then  he  dropped  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  poetry: 

O,  what  a  noble  cow  was  here  undone, 

When  Brlndle’s  self  destroyed  her  favorite  son! 

Yes,  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit. 

She  sow’d  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reap’d  the  fruit. 

’Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 

And  help’d  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low; 

So  the  struck  milker  stretch’d  upon  the  plain, 

No  more  through  waving  grass  to  browse  again, 

View’d  her  own  tallow  on  the  fatal  dart, 

And  wing’d  the  shaft  that  quiver’d  in  her  heart. 


A  WONDERFUL  AND  INTERESTING  INSECT. 

I  send  by  mail  an  insect,  unknown  to  me.  Will  you 
let  me  know  its  name  through  your  columns? 

New  York.  w.  A.  D>>  JR. 

The  specimen  sent  was  a  very  large  winged  insect 
of  a  weird,  grim  and  yet  fascinating  appearance.  It 
is  known  as  the  Horned  Corydalis  or  Hellgrammite- 
fly  (Corydalis  cornutus).  A  picture  of  this  rather 
formidable  looking  insect  is  shown,  natural  size,  In 
Fig.  327.  The  winged  form  there  shown  is  the  male 
insect;  note  its  long  mandibles,  shaped  like  cradle 
teeth,  projecting  from  its  head.  The  mandibles  or 
jaws  of  the  female  are  much  shorter.  These  large  in¬ 
sects  are  often  attracted  to  lights  in  the  latter  part 
of  June.  They  occur  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  doubtless  live  but  a  short  time 
in  the  adult  or  winged  state.  They  soon  lay  large 
blotch-like  masses  of  eggs  of  a  chalky  white  color  on 
stones  or  other  objects  overhanging  streams  of  water: 
a  single  egg-mass  may  contain  from  2.000  to  3,000 
eggs.  When  the  eggs  hatch  the  curious  creatures 
which  emerge  therefrom  at  once  find  their  way  into 
the  water,  where  they  live  for  about  two  years  and 
11  months.  These  larvae  of  the  insect  feed  upon  other 
animal  forms,  such  as  the  larvae  of  stone-flies,  may¬ 
flies,  etc.,  in  the  water,  and  in  turn  they  may  be  eaten 
by  fish.  The  larvae  frequent  the  swifter  portions  of 
running  streams,  where  they  lurk  under  stones.  While 
the  adult  or  winged  insect  is  a  stranger  to  most  peo¬ 
ple,  as  it  usually  remains  hidden  during  the  day,  most 
fishermen  are  familiar  with  the  larval  form,  which  is 
shown  full  grown  in  Fig.  327.  These  larvae  are  the  fa¬ 
vorite  bait  of  fishermen  for  bass.  Boys  collect  them 
by  wading  into  the  streams  and  overturn  the  loose 
stones,  thus  dislodging  the  larvae,  which  are  caught 
in  a  net  held  back  of  the  stone.  Fishermen  call  these 
larvae  “dobsons,”  "crawlers”  or  “hellgrammites.” 
They  are  truly  formidable-looking  creatures  which 
hardly  seem  a  tempting  morsel  to  a  sleek  bass. 

A  more  critical  study  of  these  "dobsons”  shows 
them  to  be  exceedingly  interesting  creatures.  They 
can  bite  quite  hard  with  their  horny  jaws,  but  rarely 


get  through  the  skin  of  a  person.  They  also  furnish 
a  remarkable  instance  of  an  insect  provided  with  both 
organs  for  aquatic  and  aerial  respiration.  At  the  base 
of  each  of  the  long  side  appendages  on  the  abdomen 
of  the  larva  in  Fig.  327  may  be  seen  a  tuft  of  hair¬ 
like  tracheal  gills,  with  which  the  larva  breathes  in 
the  water.  It  is  thought  that  its  spiracles  or  breath¬ 
ing  holes  along  the  sides  of  its  body,  like  those  in 
aerial  insects,  are  not  used  until  the  larva  is  full 
grown,  and  leaves  the  water  to  crawl  under  a  stone, 
or  other  protection,  where  it  prepares  to  transform 
in  an  earthen  cell  through  a  white  pupa  stage  with 
large  wing  pads  to  the  great  winged  and  horned  Cory¬ 
dalis,  or  adult  insect.  Nearly  a  month  elapses  be¬ 
tween  the  emerging  of  the  “dobson”  from  its  watery 
retreat  where  it  has  lived  for  nearly  three  years,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  adult  insect.  The  larvae  or 
“dobsons”  are  so  large  and  so  easily  obtainable  at 
almost  any  season  of  the  year  that  they  are  much 
used  nowadays  in  college  laboratories  for  studying 
the  internal  anatomy  of  insects.  Hundreds  of  them 
are  used  every  year  here  at  Cornell  University  for  this 
purpose  in  the  entomological  laboratory,  and  boys  are 
paid  two  or  three  cents  each  for  collecting  them; 
many  are  sent  hundreds  of  miles  for  use  in  other 
college  laboratories  where  the  insect  is  not  so  com¬ 
mon.  Any  active  boy  can  readily  find  the  larvae  or 
“dobsons”  by  overturning  the  stones  in  swiftly-run¬ 
ning  streams.  Do  this  in  May  or  June,  and  put  some 
of  the  largest  “dobsons”  in  a  box  about  one-third  full 
of  damp  earth,  and  place  some  stones,  broken  crock¬ 
ery,  etc.,  on  the  soil.  The  “dobsons”  will  soon  form  a 
little  earthen  cell  underneath  some  bit  of  crockery 
or  stone,  and  by  lifting  this  from  day  to  day  one  can 


THE  HORNED  CORYDALIS  FLY.  Fig.  327. 

watch  the  creature  go  through  its  wonderful  trans¬ 
formations  from  the  larva  through  the  tender  white 
pupa  to  the  -weird  and  fascinating  Hellgrammite-fly. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 


THE  MANURE  SUPPLY  IN  WINTER. 

Is  it  better  to  use  the  barn  basement,  or  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  store  manure  (that  of  about  20 
cattle),  or  is  a  shed  equally  good  for  that  purpose? 
What  is  the  best  treatment  for  manure  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  where  it  is  impracticable  to  spread  it  often?  Should 
the  liquid  manure  be  mixed  with  the  solid;  should  it  be 
worked  over  frequently  or  can  this  be  done  by  hogs,  and 
what,  if  anything,  should  be  mixed  with  it  to  retain  the 
nitrogen,  etc.?  c.  t.  h. 

Maine. 

In  a  climate  like  that  of  Maine  it  would  be  much 
better  to  use  the  basement  of  a  barn  for  the  shelter 
of  the  cattle  than  to  use  it  as  a  manure  cellar.  For 
ordinary  farms  it  is  a  questionable  practice  always 
to  use  so  expensive  a  structure  as  a  good  basement 
for  the  storing  of  manure,  even  if  there  were  no  sani¬ 
tary  objections  against  such  a  use.  If  the  basement 
is  used  for  the  stabling  of  the  stock  it  should,  of 
course,  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  when  this 
is  done  there  is  no  better  or  more  economical  shelter 
against  the  cold  of  Winter.  The  handling  of  manure 
in  the  Winter,  and,  indeed,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  is 
so  complex  a  matter  that  conditions  that  are  best  for 
one  farmer  may  be  the  least  satisfactory  for  another. 
Indeed,  the  losses  which  necessarily  occur  in  the 
storing,  in  the  handling,  and  in  the  application  of 
manure  to  the  land  are  due  to  so  many  causes,  and 
tne  expenses  which  must  necessarily  be  incurred  to 
prevent  them  are  often  so  large  .that  every  farmer 
must  use  good  judgment  in  determining  for  himself 
the  line  of  practice  which  on  the  whole  will  give  him 
the  largest  returns  from  his  manure  and  the  least 
cost.  Where  a  considerable  number  of  animals  are 


cared  for  by  permanent  help,  and  the  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  favor  it,  the  moving  of  the  manure  directly  to 
the  field  as  it  is  taken  from  the  stable  involves  the 
least  expense,  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  in  placing 
the  manure  where  it  is  to  be  used.  The  losses,  how¬ 
ever,  which  are  associated  with  this  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  may  under  some  conditions  be  too  large  to  regard 
it  as  an  economic  practice,  while  under  other  condi¬ 
tions  it  may  be  as  little  as  it  is  likely  to  be  under  any 
practical  available  method.  If  the  lands  are  level  and 
the  Winter  and  Spring  rains  are  not  excessive  there 
is  likely  to  be  little  loss  by  leaching  and  washing. 
The  fermentation  during  the  Winter  is  likely  to  be 
small,  so  that  condiiions  seem  favorable  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  of  this  practice  where  conveniences  and  soil 
conditions  permit  of  it.  Where  the  manure  cannot 
be  moved  to  the  field  directly  so  as  to  be  used  in  the 
early  Spring,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  better 
method  of  storing  it  in  the  yard  than  that  used  in 
Europe  to  a  considerable  extent,  known  as  the  manure 
midden,  which  consists  of  a  low  stone  wall  three  to 
four  or  five  feet  high,  suitably  located  with  reference 
to  the  stables,  and  provided  with  open  drivewavs 
through  the  opposite  walls,  into  which  the  manure 
is  thrown  directly  from  the  stables,  and  kept  closely 
packed  by  allowing  the  animals  to  walk  over  it,  O'* 
hogs  to  work  in  it.  The  fundamental  principle  in  the 
storing  of  manure  in  this  way  is  to  exclude  the  air 
from  it  as  largely  as  possible,  and  especially  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  surface  from  becoming  so  dry  as  to  permit 
the  air  to  enter  rapidly  and  deeply,  and  so  hasten  the 
fermentation.  In  some  climates  such  a  midden  should 
have  a  roof;  in  other  climates  it  is  probably  better 
to  avoid  the  roof.  There  should  be  moisture  enough 
kept  upon  the  manure  heap  to  prevent  the  surface 
from  becoming  dry,  and  where  the  rainfalls  are  not 
sufficient  to  produce  leaching,  it  will  be  better,  as  a 
rule,  to  avoid  the  roof,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
the  rainfall  to  keep  the  manure  in  the  proper  degree 
of  saturation.  Where  the  manure  can  have  a  depth 
of  two  or  more  teet  it  will  require  frequent  and  heavy 
rainfalls  to  oversaturate  the  manure,  as  the  capacity 
for  holding  water  is  very  large,  and  the  rate  of  evap¬ 
oration  from  the  surface  is  considerable.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  the  wall  is  to  avoid  the  tendency  of  the  tramp¬ 
ing  of  the  animals  to  break  the  manure  pile  down 
and  spread  it  over  the  surface  of  the  yard.  If  stock 
is  kept  away  from  the  pile,  then  the  wall  may  be 
dispensed  with  by  simply  stacking  the  manure,  in  a 
close,  compact  heap  with  vertical  walls.  But  where 
stones  are  plenty  it  will  be  found  more  economical  to 
adopt  the  European  practice,  which  gives  the  least 
possible  surface  for  the  exposure  of  the  manure  to 
the  air. 

The  working  over  of  farmyard  manure  for  ordinary 
farming  is  unnecessary,  or  at  least  is  not  likely  to 
iacrease  the  value  sufficiently  to  pay  for  the  extra 
labor.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  using 
sufficient  organic  matter  in  the  form  of  bedding  com¬ 
pletely  to  absorb,  not  only  all  of  the  urine  from  the 
stable,  but  to  give  body  enough  to  the  manure  in  the 
yard  to  hold  the  rains  and  prevent  leaching.  The 
value  of  the  bedding  in  increasing  the  humus  of  the 
soil  and  in  increasing  the  area  over  which  the  manure 
can  be  economically  applied  in  the  field  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  appreciated,  especially  by  eastern  farmers, 
where  there  is  so  much  tendency  to  depend  upon  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  If  bedding  is  difficult  to  get,  but 
marshes  are  at  hand,  the  use  of  an  abundant  allow¬ 
ance  of  peat  as  bedding,  or  worked  in  with  the  manure 
or  both,  will  be  found  helpful  both  to  the  manure  in 
preventing  the  loss  of  nitrogen  and  increasing  the 
volume  of  it  which  can  be  applied  to  the  field. 

f.  h.  king. 


“NEARBY”  FARMS. — I  was  expressing  my  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  pleasant  location  of  a  certain  farm,  and 
especially  its  nearness  to  the  village  and  the  post 
office.  The  owner  admitted  that  it  was  a  great  con¬ 
venience,  but  he  saia  it  had  its  drawbacks.  It  mat¬ 
ters  little,  he  said,  how  steady  and  industrious  a 
hired  man  he  gets  from  back  in  the  country,  it  isn’t 
many  weeks  before  he  wants  to  “take  a  walk”  down 
to  the  village  some  night  wThen  the  chores  are  done 
up  early.  Then  it  is  not  long  before  he  wants  to  go 
several  times  in  a  week.  He  gets  acquainted  with 
various  young  men  down  there,  and  probably  he  likes 
their  company.  Some  of  them  are  “smart”  and  they 
tell  him  that  Jones  isn’t  paying  him  what  he  ought 
to,  that  some  one  else  is  getting  more,  and  probably 
the  hired  man  will  begin  to  get  dissatisfied  shortly, 
even  if  he  gets  nothing  worse.  We  all  know  that  a 
dissatisfied  hired  man  is  a  “snare  and  a  delusion.” 

H.  H.  L. 

A  SIDEHILL  MEADOW. — I  wouldn’t  plow  that  field 
on  the  sidehill  below  the  road;  it  lies  just  right  to 
make  a  fine  meadow’  with  little  expense;  besides  it 
will  wash  somewhat  if  plowed  and  what  washes  away 
is  the  very  best  soil  on  the  lot.  You  see  the  lot  on 
the  next  farm.  I  remember  when  the  owner  of  that 
lot  asked  the  overseer  of  roads  the  privilege  of  put¬ 
ting  some  sluices  across  the  road,  so  that  he  might 
get  all  the  water  from*  the  road  and  the  roadside  on 
to  his  lot.  He  took  much  care  to  spread  the  water 
about  as  evenly  as  possible.  He  sometimes  worked  in 
the  rain,  and.  of  course,  he  spent  quite  a  little  time 
working  on  that  lot.  But  when  it  came  to  haying 
time  you  should  have  seen  the  loads  of  hay  that  he 
hauled  off!  It  didn’t  cost  him  much  except  to  har¬ 
vest,  and  he  got  better  crops  than  he  could  have  ob¬ 
tained  in  any  other  way.  It  is  wonderful  how  much 
wrater  plants  will  "drink.”  and  how  they  will  grow  if 
they  can  only  get  the  water.  Besides,  the  wash  of 
the  road  has  a  great  deal  of  fertilizer  in  it.  l.  h. 
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MAKING  A  CRANBERRY  BOG. 

How  Prepared  and  Planted. 

UTILIZING  THE  SWAMPS— The  ignorance  or  in¬ 
difference  which  has  permitted  thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  swamps  to  lie  idle  throughout  the  country 
is  now  being  replaced  by  a  general  recognition  of 
their  worth,  and  an  earnest  desire  for  information  on 
their  reclamation.  This  is  because  many  of  these 
swamps,  when  properly  prepared,  become  by  far  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  farm.  No  swamps,  how¬ 
ever,  will  produce  cranberries  at  a  profit  unless  prop¬ 
erly  prepared,  and  s  me  will  not  produce  the  fruit  at 
all.  Every  profitable  bog  must  possess  three  things: 
the  right  kind  of  a  bottom,  fairly  good  drainage  and 
good  sand  conveniently  near.  Taking  them  in  their 
order,  we  commence  with  the  bottom.  Any  swamp 
that  grows  maple,  laurel,  cedar,  huckleberries  or  wild 
cranberries  is  suitable  whether  of  peat  or  alluvial 
bottom,  but  any  swamp  that  contains  alkali,  oil  or 
lime  is  worthless.  Next  comes  drainage.  This  must 
be  regulated  so  that  the  surface  of  the  bog  will  be 
kept  dry  during  the  budding,  flowering  and  harvest¬ 
ing  season.  Last  comes  sand.  This  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  lime,  alkali  or  loam  and  of  a  loose, 
gravelly  nature. 

METHOD  OF  PREPARATION. — The  Winter  sea¬ 
son  is  the  best  time  to  begin  work  on  a  cranberry 
bog.  The  surface  is  then  frozen,  and  the  wood  can 
be  easily  cut  and  carted  off.  Brush  and  small  trees 
should  be  cut  close  to  the  ground,  but  of  the  larger 
trees,  it  is  better  to  cut  them  so  as  to  leave  about 
four  feet  standing.  Having  cleared  the  surface,  there 
is  nothing  more  to  oe  done  until  the  frost  comes  out. 
Then  a  ditch  must  be  dug  all  around  the  swamp,  close 
to  the  upland,  and  cross  ditches  must  be  dug  so  as  to 
divide  the  bog  into  sections  of  not  more  than 
three-fourths  of  an  acre.  These  ditches  should 
be  deep  enough  to  drain  the  swamp  so  it  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  dry  to  work  on.  The  surface  is  then 
cut  into  squares  two  feet  each  way,  with  a 
broad-bladed  ax,  and  the  squares  turned  bot¬ 
tom  up  to  dry.  The  hummocks  are  leveled  and 
the  hollows  filled,  and  all  surplus  turf  carried 
off  to  the  upland.  The  stumps  and  roots  are 
now  carefully  removed.  The  large  stumps 
standing  four  feet  tall  are  quite  easily  taken 
out  by  digging  around  them  and  pulling  them 
over  with  a  block  and  tackle.  Having  got  rid 
of  these,  the  swamp  is  ready  for  grading.  It 
is  important  that  the  work  should  be  carefully 
done.  The  whole  surface  should  be  as  level  as 
a  house  floor.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this; 
first,  to  enable  the  builder  to  put  the  sand  on 
evenly,  and  second,  to  make  the  harvesting 
easy.  There  is  generally  water  enough  in  the 
ditches  to  get  the  level  right,  and  it  should  be 
set  as  high  as  possible,  so  as  to  keep  all  the 
good  material  on  the  swamp.  There  is  much 
more  danger  of  getting  the  swamp  too  low  than 
too  high.  A  swamp  that  is  low  enough  to  be 
wet  in  Summer  will  grow  nothing  but  weeds. 

THE  SAND  SURFACE;  PLANTING.— Hav¬ 
ing  carried  out  the  above  directions,  we  are  now 
ready  to  put  on  the  sand.  Spread  it  evenly,  about 
three  inches  deep,  and  throw  out  all  stones  as  large 
as  a  hen’s  egg.  In  fact,  it  is  better  to  screen  the  sand 
if  possible,  for  then  you  know  just  what  you  are  put¬ 
ting  on.  The  bes*  time  to  set  the  vines  is  during  the 
month  of  April,  and  if  there  is  rain,  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter.  The  vines  are  set  in  hills  18  inches  apart  each 
way,  with  about  five  pieces  of  vine  in  each  hill.  One 
end  of  the  vines  is  shoved  through  the  sand  into  the 
peat,  leaving  the  other  end  to  stick  out  an  inch  or 
two  above  the  surface.  There  are  many  varieties  that 
are  good  yielders,  but  if  your  swamp  is  located  where 
frost  comes  early  and  stays  late  the  Early  Black  is 
the  best  berry  to  grow.  If  your  section  is  free  from 
frost  as  late  as  October,  try  the  Howe.  There  are  a 
number  of  others  that  are  good.  The  average  price 
for  vines  is  from  $3  to  $4  a  barrel.  It  takes  three 
barrels  io  set  out  an  acre  of  swamp.  Many  powders 
and  liquids  are  advertised  to  kill  insects  on  the  vines. 
Poison  will  not  injure  the  fruit  unless  put  on  when 
vines  are  in  flower,  and  each  grower  can  safely  use 
any  that  he  prefers.  The  cost  of  making  a  bog  in  the 
manner  described  is  about  $1.25  per  square  rod.  The 
ditches  should  be  kept  cleaned  out  so  as  to  let  the 
water  flow  freely,  and  the  surface  of  the  bog  kept  free 
from  weeds.  A  little  guano  spread  around  each  hill 
soon  after  setting  is  a  great  help.  It  takes  four  years 
to  get  a  full  crop,  but  the  vines  will  bear  some  fruit 
the  second  and  third  years.  A  bog  properly  made 
should  at  the  end  of  four  years  produce  on  an  aver¬ 
age  100  barrels  per  acre. 

HARVESTING  THE  CROP.— If  scoops  are  used  in 
harvesting  and  a  separator  in  screening  it  ought  not 
to  cost  over  $1  per  barrel  to  market  the  fruit,  outside 
of  freight  and  commission.  Some  growers  are  preju¬ 


diced  against  the  scoops,  claiming  that  they  injure 
the  vines  and  waste  the  fruit,  and  that  it  is  better  to 
harvest  by  hand.  I  think  they  are  “penny-wise  and 
pound  foolish.”  For  example,  suppose  a  grower  had 
a  crop  of  100  barrels,  and  by  using  a  scoop,  he  dropped 
or  wasted  five  per  cent,  which  is  a  large  average,  he 
would  lose  five  barrels  of  berries,  which,  at  a  net 
profit  of  $4  per  barrel,  would  be  a  loss  of  $26.  To 
harvest  with  a  scoop  costs  50  cents  per  barrel,  and 
by  hand  $1.50,  a  difference  of  $1  between  the  cost  of 
the  two  methods.  He  therefore  loses  just  $80  in  har¬ 
vesting  his  crop  by  hand.  The  scoop  does  not  injure 
the  vines  at  all,  and  is  an  up-to-date  and  strictly  prac¬ 
tical  method.  If  you  wish  a  profitable  bog,  take  good 
care  of  it.  Don’t  neglect  it.  Pull  out  all  weeds  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  and  after  harvesting,  rake  up  all 
the  loose  runners  and  carry  them  away.  Ten  acres 
well  cared  for  will  give  any  man  enough  to  do,  and 
it  will  bring  him  a  larger  and  surer  income  than  30 
acres  of  the  best  farm  land.  f.  a.  m. 

Avon,  Mass.  _ 

COM  PEAS  AND  CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

We  sow  Crimson  clover  every  season  in  our  corn 
at  the  last  cultivation,  about  July  10  to  15.  The  result 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  weather.  If  we  have 
sufficient  rain  it  will  live  along  till  the  corn  is  taken 
off,  after  which  it  usually  makes  a  fair  growth.  It 
grew  nearly  all  the  time  last  Fall  on  account  of  the 
protracted  warm  weather.  An  excellent  place  for 
Crimson  clover  is  after  early  potatoes,  where  it  al¬ 
most  always  makes  a  splendid  growth.  For  best  re¬ 
sults  in  our  latitude  (after  potatoes)  it  should  be  sown 
the  first  two  weeks  of  August.  We  sowed  about  three 
to  four  acres  of  cow  peas  last  Summer,  sowing  them 
about  May  12  to  15,  on  some  very  light,  sandy  ground. 


We  cut  them  off  with  a  mowing  machine  when  the 
pods  began  to  form,  and  let  them  remain  on  the 
ground.  My  object  was  to  induce  a  second  growth. 
They  started  up  again  very  nicely,  and  I  believe  would 
have  formed  a  second  top,  but  we  were  compelled  to 
let  our  cattle  on  to  them.  I  think  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  ground  that  it  will  grow  a  good  crop  of 
corn  next  year,  for  that  kind  of  soil.  I  believe  that 
the  cow  peas  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil,  however 
light  it  may  be.  w.  h.  k. 

Tennent,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  SWAMP  MUCK. 

About  25  years  ago  our  home  was  located  near  and 
adjoining  a  swampy  region.  Some  agricultural  papers 
were  advocating  and  extolling  the  great  use  of  peat, 
and  through  them  we  were  induced  to  get  a  quantity 
of  it  taken  out.  I  believe  it  was  early  in  November 
that  we  commenced  work  by  digging  and  wheeling 
with  wheelbarrows  the  material  on  to  higher  ground, 
which  was  near  by;  a  certain  quantity  of  air-slaked 
lime  was  used,  and  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  pile  whenever  eight  or  10  inches  of  muck  had 
been  added  to  it.  The  following  Winter,  during  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  the  entire  lot  was 
taken  away  and  deposited  on  a  sandy  piece  of  land 
that  had  received  a  moderate  dressing  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  the  previous  Fall.  It  was  spread  about  three  or 
four  inches  thick,  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  the 
next  Spring,  at  which  time  it  readily  pulverized  al¬ 
most  as  fine  as  the  sand  itself.  Upon  this  land  straw¬ 
berries  were  planted,  which  received  good  care  and 
made  magnificent  plants,  in  consequence  of  which  we 
looked  for  a  heavy  crop  the  following  season.  The 
results  were  more  than  satisfactory,  and  I  have  not 


as  yet  seen  an  equal  crop  of  strawberries  grown  on 
sandy  land,  no  matter  how  well  enriched  with  stable 
manure  only.  We  have  at  no  time  used  peat  without 
the  use  of  lime,  nor  have  we  used  it  raw,  but  would 
not  hesitate  to  do  so  provided  that  it  had  been  exposed 
to  at  least  one  Winter’s  frost  before  incorporating  it 
into  the  soil.  The  effect  of  its  use  on  sandy  soil  when 
used  in  liberal  quantities,  is  no  doubt  beneficial,  as 
it  tends  to  change  the  texture  of  such  soils,  making  it 
more  compact  and  retentive  of  moisture  [Also  darker 
colored — Eds.]  It  is  unlike  stable  manure  in  that  it 
is  very  much  more  lasting.  As  to  its  actual  value  as 
compared  with  average  manure  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say,  but  as  far  as  our  experience  goes  it  is  worth  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  costs  to  get  it  out,  unless  it 
has  to  be  hauled  a  long  distance.  The  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  its  use  may  be  owing  to  the  kind 
of  soil  that  it  is  used  upon,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
peat  is  so  variable  in  substance.  In  Holland,  where  it 
is  largely  used  as  fuel,  its  value  consists  in  its  weight, 
the  lightest,  of  a  flaky  or  rather  spongy  nature,  being 
the  poorest.  The  kind  which  is  there  known  as  hard 
turf  is  the  kind  with  which  we  made  our  experiments, 
and  is  the  only  variety  we  ever  used  for  agricultural 
purposes.  John  van  loon. 

La  Crosse  Co.,  Wis. 


SEEDING  LAND  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  GRAIN. 

I  was  much  ‘interested  in  the  letters  from  farmers 
(page  816)  in  regard  to  seeding  grass  with  wheat  or 
rye.  I  notice  quite  a  variety  of  opinions  on  this,  as 
on  most  other  questions,  due  probably  to  the  differing 
conditions  with  which  different  farmers  are  sur¬ 
rounded.  With  favorable  soil  and  weather  conditions 
I  know  of  no  better  time  for  seeding  grass  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  July  or  the  early  part  of 
August,  and  if  grass  seed  be  sown  at  that  sea¬ 
son  on  rich,  well-prepared  soil  it  will  do  far  bet¬ 
ter  without  than  with  any  kind  of  a  grain  crop 
sown  for  protection  against  winterkilling.  Sown 
thus  early,  and  with  an  abundance  of  seed,  the 
grass  will  occupy  tne  whole  surface  before  Win¬ 
ter,  and  make  growth  enough  fully  to  protect 
itself  through  the  Winter,  even  though  there  is 
little  snow  to  blanket  it.  Seeding  in  this  way 
a  full  crop  of  hay  may  be  expected  the  follow¬ 
ing  season,  but  if  grain  be  grown  with  the  grass 
the  latter  will  be  kept  back  nearly  a  year,  if 
not  killed  entirely  by  the  stronger-growing 
grain.  It  is  not  unusual,  however,  in  my  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  for  the  weather  to  be  far 
too  dry  for  successful  seeding  in  the  months 
named. 

If  grass  is  sown  quite  late  in  the  Fall  and 
the  Winter  following  is  open,  so  that  the  ground 
is  frequently  frozen  and  thawed,  the  grass 
plants  are  likely  to  be  thrown  out  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  Under  such  conditions  wheat  or  rye 
standing  with  the  grass  may  have  made  suffi¬ 
cient  root  and  top  growth  to  hold  the  soil  in 
place,  and  protect  the  more  feeble  grass  plants 
from  the  unfavorable  action  of  frost  and  sun¬ 
shine  upon  bare  ground.  But  success  is  not  in¬ 
sured  even  now,  for  the  grass  will  have  a  struggle  for 
existence  all  through  the  early  part  of  the  following 
Summer,  and  if  the  weather  should  be  hot  and  dry  at 
the  time  of  harvesting  the  grain  the  grass  would  be 
pretty  sure  to  be  killed,  or  badly  thinned  out  or  en¬ 
feebled.  For  these  reasons  I  long  ago  gave  up  try¬ 
ing  to  grow  grass  and  grain  together  on  the  same 
land.  If,  however,  the  grain  can  be  cut  green  early 
in  the  season  before  it  comes  in  bloom,  and  while  the 
weather  is  comparatively  cool,  the  grass  will  stand  a 
much  better  chance  of  living  and  doing  well.  In¬ 
deed,  I  have  never  lost  a  catch  when  the  grain  was 
cut  and  fed  out  green  in  May  or  early  June.  As  to 
the  choice  between  wheat  and  rye  so  far  as  the  grass 
is  concerned  I  know  little  difference.  Either  will  in¬ 
jure  the  grass  under  certain  conditions.  Rye  is  the 
more  hardy  as  a  Winter  protection  in  northern  lati¬ 
tudes  for  late  seeding.  As  green  feed  there  is  not 
much  difference  except  that  wheat  is  usually  later, 
so  I  have  raised  both  for  a  succession.  Wheat  seed 
costs  more  than  rye,  and  in  some  localities  is  not  apt 
to  be  abundant  in  market.  The  point  I  would  special¬ 
ly  emphasize  is  that  grass  sown  at  the  best  season 
needs  no  grain  to  protect  it,  but  is  better  without  it. 

Massachusetts.  _ _ _ ctteever. 

Muck  For  Fertilizer.— I  have  never  used  muck  or 
peat  for  fertilizing  purposes,  and  should  look  twice  before 
I  used  it  clear  or  raw.  On  my  farm  I  have  a  meadow  of 
several  acres  where  the  black  muck  Is  from  one  to  four 
feet  deep.  This  past  season  I  planted  some  garden  seeds 
on  it  without  using  any  manure.  The  radish  seed  and  a 
few  squash  seeds  came  up;  the  latter  grew  about  three 
feet  long  and  then  pined  away  and  died.  Some  of  the 
radishes  grew  large  enough  to  eat;  others  did  not.  It 
may  have  been  due  to  the  dry  weather.  I  should  not  try 
the  experiment  again.  In  using  muck  for  a  fertilizer  my 
way  would  be  to  have  it  thoroughly  dried,  put  under  the 
cow  barn  where  the  urine  could  soak  into  it,  then  work 
it  over  and  use  it  In  that  condition.  In  value  it  would, 
in  my  opinion  compare  very  favorably  with  other  ferti¬ 
lizers.  Q-  B- 

Nashua,  N.  H. 


JAPAN  GOLDEN  RUSSET  PEAR.  Fig.  338.  See  Page  850. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  Is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Chemicals  for  an  Orchard. 

W.  T.  C.,  Turner  Center,  Me.— In  what  form 
and  when  is  it  best  to  apply  muriate  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  to  an  orchard 
of  apple  trees  eight  years  old,  orchard  to 
be  seeded  to  clover  in  the  Spring  and 
plowed  under?  Trees  have  been  neglected, 
badly  eaten  by  borers  and  have  grown  but 
little  for  two  years.  What  amount  of  each 
fertilizer  per  tree? 

Ans. — The  fruit  and  vine  mixtures 
made  by  the  fertilizer  manufacturers 
will  answer.  Two  home  mixtures  can 
be  safely  recommended.  Three  parts  of 
fine  ground  bone  and  one  of  muriate  of 
potash  will  give  good  results.  For  such 
an  orchard  as  you  mention  a  mixture  of 
400  pounds  bone,  400  of  muriate,  400  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  800  of  dissolved 
phosphate  rock  will  answer.  This  will 
cost  more  and  will  take  more  time  to 
mix  and  apply,  but  it  will  help  neg¬ 
lected  trees.  We  would  use  12  to  15 
pounds  to  each  tree. 

Corn  Smut  and  Cattle. 

C.  V.  D.,  TecumseJi,  Neb.— In  the  November 
24  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  notice  the  question 
is  asked  whether  Corn  smut  is  injurious  to 
cattle.  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  decidedly 
so,  as  farmers  in  this  locality  lose  numbers 
of  cattle  every  Winter  by  the  “cornstalk 
disease.” 

Ans. — Our  statement  was  based  on 
the  results  of  several  experiments  in 
which  Corn  smut  was  fed  to  cattle.  In 
order  to  settle  the  matter  clear,  smut 
mixed  with  bran  was  fed  to  cows.  In 
one  case  11  pounds  of  the  smut — or  over 
half  a  bushel — were  fed  daily  to  a  cow. 
As  a  result  of  this  and  other  experi¬ 
ments  it  was  concluded  that  there  is 
little  or  no  danger  from  Corn  smut 
when  cattle  roam  through  the  stalk 
fields,  except  when  a  cow  for  some  rea¬ 
son  craves  the  smut  and  eats  large 
quantities  of  it.  The  veterinarians  say 
that  the  “cornstalk  disease”  is  due  to 
“some  poisonous  principle  in  the  dried 
stalk  or  leaves.” 

What  Chemicals  With  Stable  Manure  ? 

F.  M.  D.,  Cincinnatiis,  N.  Y.— With  all  ma¬ 
nure  drawn  fresh  from  the  stable  and 
spread  on  the  plowed  land,  don’t  you  think 
my  most  needed  elements  in  the  line  of 
commercial  fertilizers  would  be  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash?  If  so,  in  what  form 
would  you  buy  it;  how  would  you  apply  it, 
and  how  much  in  quantity?  Would  you 
call  the  following  fertilizer  a  good  one  to 
use  with  manure  handled  as  stated,  on 
what  I  call  fairly  good  land,  and  how  much 
ought  it  to  cost  me  per  ton?  Guaranteed 
analysis;  ammonia,  3  to  4  per  cent;  total 
phosphoric  acid,  10  to  12  per  cent;  insoluble, 
1  to  2  per  cent;  available,  9  to  11  per  cent; 
potash,  4  to  6  per  cent;  equivalent  to  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  7.40  to  9.25  per  cent.  I 
use  my  horse  manure  in  cow  stable  gutters, 
and  feed  grain  the  year  round  to  cows. 

Ans. — Average  stable  manure  con¬ 
tains  in  one  ton  10  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
five  of  phosphoric  acid  and  13  of  potash. 
As  the  result  of  many  experiments  it 
appears  safe  to  conclude  that  on  the 
average  soil  there  should  be  used  at  least 
twice  as  much  potash  and  nearly  three 
times  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  of 
nitrogen.  That  is  not  true  of  all  soils. 
Heavy  clays  need  phosphoric  acid  far 
more  than  they  do  potash.  Rich  black 
soils  containing  plenty  of  humus  us¬ 
ually  need  far  more  potash  than  nitro¬ 
gen.  On  all  soils  where  stable  manure 
gives  good  results  we  feel  sure  that  it 
will  pay  to  use  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  also.  Muriate  of  potash  and  dis¬ 
solved  phosphate  rock  are  the  cheap¬ 
est  forms  in  which  to  buy  the  min¬ 
erals.  You  can  safely  use  25  pounds  of 
muriate  and  40  pounds  or  more  of  the 
dissolved  rock  with  each  ton  of  manure. 
The  method  of  applying  the  fertilizer 
would  depend  somewhat  on  the  crop. 
Generally  we  would  prefer  to  plow  under 
the  manure  and  broadcast  the  fertilizer 
after  plowing  and  harrow  it  in.  By 
using  the  fertilizer  the  stable  manure 
can  be  made  to  go  farther.  In  one  ton 


of  the  fertilizer  mentioned  the  makers 
guarantee  60  pounds  of  ammonia,  180 
pounds  of  available  phosphoric  acid  and 
80  pounds  of  potash.  The  “valuation” 
is  figured  as  follows ; 


60  pounds  ammonia@13 .  7.80 

180  pounds  phosphoric  acid@4 .  7.20 

80  pounds  potash@4% .  3.60 


Total  . . . 518.60 


You  must  remember  just  what  that 
means.  It  represents  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terials  in  New  York,  when  bought  in 
large  lots.  The  agent  cannot  afford  to 
sell  it  for  that  money,  for  the  cost  of 
mixing,  bagging,  hauling,  freight  and 
profits  must  be  added.  A  baker  might 
buy  flour  at  two  cents  a  pound  and  bake 
a  pound  loaf  which  contained  only  12 
ounces  of  flour.  You  would  not  expect 
to  buy  the  loaf  for  1  1-2  cent,  which 
would  be  the  exact  cost  of  the  flour. 
Why  not?  Because  the  baker  should 
be  paid  for  his  time,  material  and  skill 
In  like  manner  fertilizer  “valuations” 
do  not  show  what  the  mixed  and  bagged 
goods  ought  to  be  sold  for,  nor  do  they 
indicate  the  agricultural  or  crop-produc¬ 
ing  value  of  the  fertilizer.  We  would 
not  buy  that  fertilizer  to  use  with  ma¬ 
nure.  With  plenty  of  good  manure  you 
do  not  need  to  buy  organic  nitrogen, 
dissolved  phosphate  rock  and  nitrate  of 
soda.  Use  the  potash  and  the  rock  with 
the  manure.  If  the  crop  shows  by  its 
color  and  growth  that  it  needs  nitrogen, 
use  small  quantities  of  nitrate. 

Charcoal  Burning  as  a  Business. 

We  have  heard  much  of  charcoal  lately. 
Where  is  it  burned,  and  does  it  pay? 

Ans. — Nearly  all  the  charcoal  that  is 
manufactured  in  this  country  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York  State.  The  burning  of 
charcoal  in  Vermont  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  is  carried  on  by  lumbermen.  It 
is  burned  in  brick  kilns  that  hold  about 
50  cords  each.  In  New  York  State  it 
is  a  by-product  from  acid  factories, 
where  they  manufacture  wood  alcohol 
and  acetate  of  lime.  It  being  with 
these  manufacturers  a  by-product,  the 
business  of  burning  charcoal  in  Ver¬ 
mont  and  New  Hampshire  is  ruined,  as 
there  is  more  profit  in  making  the  al¬ 
cohol  and  acetate  of  lime  than  manu¬ 
facturers  can  make  in  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire  in  burning  the  coal. 
But  little  charcoal  is  now  manufactured 
in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
Beech,  birch  and  maple  make  the  best 
charcoal;  second -growth  wood  makes 
better  than  old  growth.  A  cord  of  wood 
makes  50  bushels  of  charcoal.  It  is 
shipped  in  cars  that  are  made  expressly 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  sold  by  the 
bushel,  calling  a  bushel  2,680  cubic 
inches.  Charcoal  made  from  green  wood 
is  heavier  and  better  than  that  made 
from  dry  wood.  From  green  wood  it 
will  weigh  22  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
from  dry  wood  20  pounds.  In  the  cities 
it  is  used  for  kindling  fires,  but  much 
the  larger  proportion  is  used  by  the  fur¬ 
nace  men  for  melting  ores.  Acid  fac¬ 
tories  make  their  charcoal  in  what  they 
call  retorts.  They  are  made  of  steel 
and  hold  about  one  cord  each.  A  re¬ 
tort  is  filled,  burned  and  emptied  every 
day.  A  cord  of  wood  is  supposed  to 
yield  10  gallons  of  alcohol,  50  bushels 
of  charcoal,  200  pounds  of  acetate  of 
lime.  s.  l.  Griffith. 

Vermont. 

The  Volga  Poplar. 

IF.  R.  Wickcliffe,  O.—ls  the  Volga  poplar  as 
valuable  as  some  Western  nurserymen 
claim,  and  wherein  is  it  superior  to  our 
native  poplars? 

Ans. — The  Volga  poplar  is  simply  a 
generic  name.  It  would  apply  to  any  of 
the  following:  Populus  Simonii,  P. 
Bereolensis,  P.  Certinensis,  or  any  of  the 
other  Populus  from  that  section.  None 
of  them  is  superior  to  the  form  of  cot¬ 
tonwood  called  Carolina  poplar.  P.  Sim¬ 
onii  is  a  faster  grower  in  the  nursery  than 
the  Carolina  poplar,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  as  long-lived  a  tree  or  attains  the 
same  dimensions  when  fully  grown. 
Prof.  Craig,  of  Cornell;  Prof.  Erwin, 
of  Iowa  State  College,  and  Prof.  Green, 


of  University  of  Minnesota,  have  each 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  for¬ 
eign  poplars  and  other  trees  and  shrubs 
from  the  Volga  region.  None  of  them  is 
certain  which  is  meant  by  W.  R.  as 
Volga  poplar.  I  would  not  advise  giv¬ 
ing  any  of  them  a  preference  over  the 
native  cottonwood  and  so-called  Caro¬ 
lina  poplar.  THOS.  H.  DOUGLAS. 

Waukegan,  Ill. _ 

A  Maine  farmer  reports  this  freak:  It 
is  a  potato  of  this  year’s  growth  which 
formed  and  grew  within  an  old  one  until 
obliged  to  burst  out  through  the  side  of 
the  parent  bulb,  forming  a  perfect  potato, 
yet  remaining  partly  within  the  old  one. 

For  the  land's  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  — Adv 


P&  B 

RUBEROI D 
ROOFING 

FOR 

POULTRY 

HOUSES 

P  <fc  B  Ruberoid  Roofing  and  Siding 
is  unequaled.  Cover  the  sides  and 
roofs  of  the  houses  with  it,  and  your 
poultry  is  kept  free  from  draughts, 
cold  and  dampness.  Ruberoid  is 
airtight.  Easily  applied.  Only  a 
hammer  needed.  We  furnish  the 
nails.  It  is  a  roofing  that  will  last. 
Made  of  a  special  grade  of  strong 
felt,  containing  no  tar  or  paper, 
and  proof  against  weather,  water, 
heat,  cold,  acids,  alkalies,  vermin, 
etc.  I Vc  can  prove  Its  superiority. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

83-85  John  Street,  New  York. 


Buy  a  Good 

Spray 


Pump 

— d  o  n  ’  t  experiment — 
costs  money.  We  have  done 
the  experimenting — used  the 
common  spray  pumps  in  our 
own  orchards,  noted  their 
defects  —  then  invented  the 
ECLIPSE.  You  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  our  experience  free. 
Send  at  once  for  catalogue. 


MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, NY. 


Two  hundred  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes  remove  eighty  pounds 
of  “actual’ ’  Potash  from  the 
soil.  Unless  this  quantity 
is  returned  to  the  soil, 
the  following  crop  will 
materially  decrease. 

We  have  books  telling  about 
composition,  use  and  value  of 
fertilizers  for  various  crops. 
They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St., 

New  York. 


Our  Winter  Work  B  «£ 

make  some  cash  and  get  your  own  Trees  and  Plants 
free.  Write  to-day  for  particulars  and  terms.  Alsoask 
for  our  new  descriptive  Catalogue  for  1801.  It's  free. 
The  Geo.  A. Sweet  Nursery  Co., Box  1605,l)ansvllle  N.Y 

with  the  first  100  circulars.  Bovce,  Cobbler. 
Fortune,  and  others.  Oats  and  B.  P.  Bocks. 
Smith's  Potato  Farms,  Box  B,  Manchester.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 

$5  per  bu 


—1.000  bu.  Clover  Seed  @  *6  to  87  per 
bu.;  500  bu.  Crimson  Clover  Seed  & 
2.000  bu.  Cow  Peas  @  81.2b  to  $1.75  per  bu. 
J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


4  OH  1  ratalftfiiiD  °f  Trees  and  Plants  free. 

1  ;ui  LdldlUgllC  T.  c.  KKVITT,  Athenia.  N.J 


and  Plants  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Cat.free 
|  HIL Cm  Reliance  Nubskby,  B.  10,  Geneva, N.Y 


York  imperial,  peach, 

KIEFFER.  You  get  what  you  order. 
WOODVIEW  NUBSERIKS,  B.  .00,  Uriah.  Pa 


§TAP 


IT  TREES  succeed  where 

‘  Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL. 

Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  76  years'  experience. 

STARK  BROS.,  Louisiana,  Mo. ;  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Why  Is  It  ? 

Such  a  large  number  of  our  leading 
Fruit  Growers  write  as  follows  : 

Jackson  Center,  O.,  April  23.  1900. 
S.  W.  Call,  Perry,  O. 

Dear  Sir — The  Bill  of  Fruit  Trees  re¬ 
ceived  from  you  on  the  20th  were  all  in 
first-class  condition,  and  all  who  had 
ordered  with  us,  and  all  others  who  saw 
the  trees,  pronounce  them  as  fine  a  lot  of 
trees  as  ever  came  to  this  county.  They 
all  look  so  healthy,  and  such  fine  roots, 
and  taking  Quality  and  Price  into  con¬ 
sideration,  you  can  count  on  nearly  all 
of  the  orders  from  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  future  There  were  30  of  us 
that  clubbed  together,  and  sent  our 
orders  to  you,  and  each  one  wishes  to 
express  his  thanks  to  you. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  Duckwobtu. 

Hundreds  of  others  write  similar  let¬ 
ters.  Call’s  Price-List  is  Free  to  all. 


FOR  RELIABLE  FERTILIZERS  Tuscarora 

Fertilizer  Co.,  Bossfarm,  Juniata  County,  Pa. 


“Wood  treated  with  Creosote  is  not  subject  to  dry- 
rot  or  other  decay.’-— Century  Dictionary. 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

are  50  per  cent  cheaper  than  paint,  and  100  per  cent 
better  for  all  rough  woodwork.  Made  in  all  colors, 
and  durability  guaranteed.  Samples  on  wood  and 
illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  request. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GOOD  FRUIT . 

Among  my  specialties  (which  no  grower  should 
miss)  are  :  Three  kinds  of  Raspberry,  two  each  of 
Blackberry,  Currant  and  Grape,  and  one  each 
of  Strawberry  and  Gooseberry.  Better  fruits  for 
money-making  were  never  known;  guaranteed  healthy, 
.strong-rooted,  fresh-dug.  My  1901  Catalogue  (sent 
free)  is  the  most  valuable  one  issued. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OIR  GREAT  GUARANTEE  OFFER. 


“Dietz’  Driving  Lamp 

It  will  not  blow  nor  jar  out,  and  throws 
a  brilliant  light  200  feet. 

Burns  kerosene  (coal  oil). 

PRICE,  with  holder,  $3.75,  delivered. 


“Dietz “No.  3  Street  Lamp 

More  light  than  a  gas  street  lamp. 
Wind  and  storm  make  it  burn  brighter. 
Easy  to  take  care  of.  Economical  in 
use  of  oil.  Burns  kerosene  (coal  oil). 
PRICE  $6.00,  delivered. 


CAN  BUY  ONE  OF  THESE  LAMPS  FROM  US  AND  TRY  IT.  If  you  will 
i  any  time  within  one  month  (charges  prepaid)  and  say  that  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  it,  we  will  refund  your  money.  This  offer  only  applies  when  bought  direct 


you 

1  return  it  to  us 


from  us  and  after  cutting  out  and  sending  to  us  this  advertisement. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 


87  Laight  Street, 


Established  1840. 


New  York  City. 
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TUB  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  PAINESVIL.I.E,  OHIO. 

Leading  American  Nurserymen,  offer  one  of  the  Host  Complete  Assortments  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRURS,  ROSES,  RULES,  ETC 

4T  Years.  44  Greenhouses.  1000  Acres.  Correspondence  Solicited.  Catalog  Free. 
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PLAIN  TALKS  ON  PLAIN  TOPICS. 

Adventure  with  a  Tree  Agent. 

“Last  year  a  tree  agent  came  along 
and  induced  me  to  order  a  lot  of  trees 
and  vines.” 

“What  did  you  let  him  do  that  for?” 

“I  think  it  must  have  been  done  in 
what  the  scientific  men  call  “a  moment 
of  mental  aberration.’  ” 

“That  is  probably  a  polite  name  for  it. 
You  ought  to  have  known  better;  but 
what  about  it?” 

“I  told  the  agent  at  that  time  that 
I  might  want  to  countermand  the  order, 
and  he  said  I  could  do  so,  by  giving  writ¬ 
ten  notice  before  the  goods  were 
shipped.” 

"That  is  all  very  well,  but  such  verbal 
promises  bear  just  about  as  large  a  crop 
of  fruit  as  some  of  the  trees  purchased 
in  that  way.  Why  did  you  buy  the  trees 
unless  you  were  sure  that  you  wanted 
them,  and  would  not  care  to  cancel  the 
order?  Did  you  sign  a  contract  for  the 
trees?” 

“Yes,  I  did.  This  contract  contained 
a  clause  which  stated  that  the  order 
could  not  be  countermanded.  I  noticed 
that,  but  at  my  request  the  agent  crossed 
this  out,  and  also  a  similar  clause  in  the 
slip  he  gave  me.” 

“Did  he  cross  it  out  with  ink?” 

“No,  with  a  lead  pencil.” 

“Well,  what  then?” 

“After  thinking  more  about  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  learning  about  the  company  1 
decided  that  I  did  not  want  the  trees.  I 
therefore  notified  the  company  in  writ¬ 
ing  a  month  before  the  trees  were  to  be 
set  out,  and  twice  after.” 

“What  did  you  tell  them?” 

“That  I  did  not  want  the  trees  at  all, 
but  would  take  the  vines.  I  also  said 
tnat  if  both  were  sent,  I  would  not  re¬ 
ceive  any.” 

“You  made  a  mistake  in  saying  too 
much.  You  should  simply  have  counter¬ 
manded  the  order  and  then  stopped.  Did 
this  end  the  matter?” 

“No,  the  company  shipped  those  trees 
In  spite  of  all.” 

“Of  course  you  refused  to  accept 
them?” 

“While  I  was  off  the  place,  and  un¬ 
known  to  me,  a  man  who  was  hired  to 
deliver  the  goods  dumped  them  on  my 
property.  Now,  what  would  you  do?” 

“We  would  refuse  to  pay  for  the  trees, 
if  you  are  perfectly  sure  that  for  good 
and  fair  reasons  you  really  canceled  the 
order,  and  that  you  had  a  right  to  do 
so.” 

“I  certainly  did  so.  The  contract 
which  the  agent  now  presents  shows  that 
a  pencil  was  used  over  the  clause  I  have 
mentioned,  but  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  erase  it  with  a  rubber.  I  certainly 
wrote  as  I  have  stated.” 

“You  should  have  kept  a  copy  of  your 
letter,  proved  by  witnesses  that  you 
mailed  it.  Now  we  would  notify  the 
company  in  writing  that  you  refused  to 
accept  the  goods.  Review  the  case  brief¬ 
ly,  just  as  it  is.  Do  not  offer  to  accept 
part,  but  simply  refuse  it  all.  Certify 
to  a  copy  of  this  letter,  and  have  it  reg- 
gistered.” 

“Would  you  heel  in  the  trees?” 

“No,  personally  we  would  not.  If  you 
decide  to  do  so,  put  them  if  possible  on 
some  other  land  than  your  own,  and  no¬ 
tify  the  company  that  you  have  done  so 
for  their  benefit,  so  as  to  protect  their 
property.  We  do  not  see  that  you  will 
add  to  your  case  by  heeling  in  the  trees. 
You  probably  made  a  mistake  in  buying 
the  trees  in  the  first  place.  You  ought 
to  have  waited  until  you  knew  just  what 
you  wanted  definitely,  and  then  bought 
so  that  no  countermand  of  the  order 
would  be  thought  of.  You  must  put 
yourself  in  the  nurseryman’s  place.  Of 
course  he  does  not  like  to  lose  the  order. 
No  one  can  blame  him  for  wanting  to 
make  the  sale.  He  may  be  a  jobber  who 
bought  the  stock  of  some  one  else.  It  is 
always  annoying  when  goods  are  the 
same  as  sold,  to  have  the  order  counter¬ 
manded.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  people 
to  refuse  goods  simply  in  the  hope  that 


they  may  make  a  better  bargain,  and  ob¬ 
tain  them  finally  for  less  money  than 
they  agreed  to  pay.  We  must  look  at  all 
sides  of  a  matter  of  this  kind.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  what  you  say  is  true,  in  regard  to 
the  rubbing  out  of  that  pencil  mark,  and 
if  you  countermanded  the  order  in  am¬ 
ple  time,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  agent 
or  dealer,  and  we  would  resist  the  pay¬ 
ment  for  that  stock  to  the  last  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  principle.” 

“Damping  Off"  of  Lettuce. 

F.  P.  T.,  Babylon,  N.  F.— How  can  we  pre¬ 
vent  our  lettuce  from  damping  off  in  our 
forcing  house?  We  have  100  feet  in  lettuce. 
Big  Boston,  but  it  damps  off  in  a  most  un¬ 
profitable  manner. 

Ans. — The  “damping  off”  of  lettuce 


in  forcing  houses  is  usually  caused  by 
the  depredations  of  the  fungus,  Botrytis 
vulgaris,  which  normally  lives  in  de¬ 
caying  matter  in  the  soil.  When  the 
soil  and  air  of  the  houses  are  kept  too 
damp  and  warm  the  fungus  invades  the 
growing  plants  and  quickly  causes  great 
damage.  There  is  no  remedy  for  an  in¬ 
fected  plant  when  once  attacked,  but 
something  can  be  done  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  trouble  by  removing  the 
top  layer  of  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  inches  and  replacing  it  with  sand 
or  light,  porous  soil  that  has  been 
sterilized  by  a  heat  of  200  degrees  or 
more,  continued  for  several  hours.  At 
any  rate,  keep  the  air  in  the  houses  as 


fresh  and  dry  as  possible,  and  avoid 
wetting  the  leaves  of  the  lettuce  more 
than  is  necessary.  When  watering  the 
soil  make  the  application  very  thor¬ 
ough,  and  avoid  wetting  the  surface 
again  until  really  needed.  Plants 
should  always  be  raised  in  sterilized 
soil,  if  possible.  Where  steam  heat  is 
used,  sterilization  is  often  done  in  a 
large  box  with  perforated  steam  pipes 
in  the  bottom.  A  potato  is  placed  on 
the  soil,  which  is  well  covered  by  a 
lid  or  blankets,  and  the  steam  turned 
on.  When  the  potato  is  fairly  cooked 
it  is  likely  that  all  destructive  germs 
in  the  soil  have  been  destroyed.  If  ster¬ 
ilized  soil  cannot  be  had,  use  new  soil 
in  which  no  lettuce  has  been  grown. 


The  Plight 

of  the 

Democracy 

and  t/ye  fFKgmeda 


By  Former  President 

GROVER 

CLEVELAND 


The  Audience  of  tHe  Diplomats,  by  Hon. 
John  W.  Foster.  United  States  Minis¬ 
ters  and  tHeir  amusing  struggles  witH  tHe 
etiquette  and  customs  of  Foreign  Courts. 

Our  Cities  in  tHe  20tH  Century.  CHicago 
—  Its  Present  and  its  Future,  by  Mayor 
Carter  H.  Harrison. 

Tales  of  tHe  Banher,  by  Hon.  James  H. 
EcKels,  former  Comptroller  of  tHe  Cur¬ 
rency.  THe  good  and  bad  tHat  banhers  do* 
How  financiers  fall,  and  why  banKs  fail. 


In  this  week’s  (December  22)  number  of 

THE  TU'RJJJf  Y 

E VE/f/JVG  POST 

OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

For  Sale  by  All  Newsdealers  at  5c  tbe  Copy 


The  Young  Man  and  the  World.  A  little  book  containing  papers  by  Senator  Beveridge,  Honorable 
Grover  Cleveland,  John  J.  Ingalls,  Robert  C.  Ogden  and  J.  T.  HarahaN.  Sent  Free  to  any  one  sending 
Twenty-five  Cents  for  a  three  months’  trial  subscription  to  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  a  superbly  printed  and 
illustrated  weekly  magazine,  with  250,000  circulation,  regularly  published  every  week  for  172  years. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PHiladelpHia,  Pa. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Tiie  Last  Flowers. — The  late  Autumn 
weather  has  been  so  mild,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  lateness  of  the  season,  that 
the  Rural  Grounds  have  not  yet  been 
without  outdoor  blooms,  though  sharp 
frosts  have  lately  cut  down  all  the  more 
tender  plants.  There  have  been  almost 
as  many  last  flowers  of  the  reason  as 
“positively  last  apperances’’  of  popular 
prima  donnas.  The  dandelions,  Aconi- 
tums  and  hardy  Chrysanthemums  held 
out  nobly,  but  ceased  to  develop  buds  in 
late  November.  Everblooming  roses  are 
still  green  and  growing  slowly,  but  the 
blooms  no  longer  open.  Even  pansies 
and  violets  have  reached  a  practically 
dormant  stage,  but  a  wild  dwarf  golden- 
rod  (species  not  known)  has  developed 
brilliant  second  blooms  this  December 
8,  and  some  St.  Brigid  Anemones, 
grown  from  seeds  planted  last  April  are 
still  expanding  handsome  flowers  in 
bright  scarlet,  maroon,  sky-blue,  pink 
and  white,  some  marked  with  many 
stripes  and  mottlings.  The  St.  Brigid 
Anemones  have  been  sent  out  from  Ire¬ 
land  quite  recently,  and  were  developed 
fiom  the  tuberous-rooted,  poppy- 
flowered  Anemone,  A.  coronaria.  They 
grow  about  eight  inches  high,  with  very 
handsome  fern-like  foliage.  The  single 
and  semi-double  flowers  are  from  two  to 
three  inches  across,  shaped  much  like  a 
poppy,  and  of  various  brilliant  colors 
and  divei’se  markings.  The  stems  are 
firm  but  succulent,  absorbing  water  so 
readily  that  the  flowers  last  well  when 
cut.  These  Anemones  are  very  hardy, 
but  are  benefited  by  a  covering  of  some 
light  material  when  the  ground  freezes 
to  prevent  heaving  and  consequent  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  tubers. 

Cleaning  up  the  Garden. — The  first 
killing  frost  is  often  the  signal  for  an 
outbreak  of  excessive  neatness  on  the 
part  of  amateurs  who  have  neglected 
their  garden  during  its  gradual  decline. 
The  surface  is  raked  bare  to  be  exposed 
to  the  beating  rains  of  Winter,  and  all 
leaves,  weeds  and  waste  materials 
burned  or  carted  to  the  compost  heap. 
This  thorough  “cleaning  up”  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  an  unmixed  benefit.  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  soil  is  not  injured 
in  its  mechanical  properties  by  such 
complete  exposure  to  Winter  storms. .  If 
there  is  much  slope  the  surface  is  quite 
certain  to  wash  badly  when  heavy  rains 
occur  while  the  surface  is  thawing.  Of 
course  it  is  well  to  remove  weeds  with 
ripening  seeds,  but  these  should  never 
be  permitted  to  develop  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent.  While  perishable  articles,  likely 
to  be  damaged  by  exposure,  should  be 
removed  to  safe  storage,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  better  to  allow  Nature’s  covering 
of  ripened  vegetation  to  remain  in  great 
part  as  a  soil  cover.  Much  of  it  is  par¬ 
tially  decomposed,  and  ready  for  plant 
assimilation  in  the  course  of  an  average 
Winter,  and  the  remainder  is  quickly 
removed  at  the  first  advent  of  pleasant 
weather  in  the  Spring.  If  grasses  or 
weeds  are  allowed  to  reach  maturity  be¬ 
fore  frost,  their  presence  on  the  soil  will 
do  little  further  harm  and  the  protection 
is  often  beneficial.  The  ideal  way  is 
so  to  cultivate  the  garden  during  its  de¬ 
clining  weeks  that  little  objectionable 
growth  remains  to  offend  the  eye  during 
Winter.  Those  having  large  or  small 
plots  of  level  land  not  subject  to  storm 
washing  may  advantageously  have  them 
plowed  or  forked  up  roughly,  as  the 
action  of  frost  may  at  times  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  to  some  soils  by  breaking  down 
the  hard  lumps. 

Tomatoes  in  the  Greenhouse. — The 
Rural  glasshouse  tomatoes  will  not 
come  in  as  early  as  last  sason.  There 
has  been  much  dull  and  cloudy  weather, 
and  the  continued  mild  temperature 


makes  it  necessary  to  keep  the  fires  at 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  their 
burning  at  all.  Then  too,  our  soil  mix¬ 
ture  does  not  seem  to  be  as  happily 
balanced  as  heretofore,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  seems  none  too  good  for  early 
fruiting.  The  plants  are  making  a 
sturdy  growth,  and  will  doubtless  give 
a  good  account  of  themselves  later  on, 
when  a  higher  average  temperature  can 
be  maintained  without  injury  to  other 
plants  of  special  interest.  Tomatoes  are 
regarded  as  a  “warm”  forcing  plant,  and 
the  proper  temperature  is  given  at  60  to 
65  degrees  at  night,  and  10  degrees 
higher  during  bright  days.  The  Rural 
tomatoes  get  between  50  and  55  degrees 
at  night,  which  is  quite  a  difference,  yet 
they  grow  as  lustily  as  any  we  have 
seen,  but  the  setting  of  the  fruit  is  cer¬ 
tainly  delayed  by  low  temperatures  and 
dull  weather.  w.  v.  f. 

Japan  Golden  Russet  Pears. 

Visitors  at  fruit  exhibitions  have 
noticed  a  few  specimens  of  a  pecul.a. - 
looking  pear.  It  has  a  dark  brown 
color  and  a  peculiar  round,  “squatty” 
appearance.  Several  specimens  have 
been  sent  us,  and  there  appears  to  be  in¬ 
terest  enough  in  the  fruit  to  warrant  us 
in  printing  a  picture  of  a  fair  specimen. 
This  is  shown  at  Fig.  328,  page  847.  A 
friend  who  lives  on  Long  Island  fruited 
his  trees  this  year,  and  sent  specimens 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington.  Prof.  Taylor’s  reply  is 
given  below.  Our  friend  feels  sure  that 
the  San  Josd  scale  worked  on  all  his 
fruit  trees  except  these  Japan  pears: 

The  specimen  fruits  sent  are  Japanese 
peays.  These  are  probably  fruits  from 
trees  imported  or  grown  from  seed  in 
this  country,  for  use  as  stocks  upon 
which  to  bud  our  common  pe  rs.  Sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  this  type  have  been 
named  and  are  propagated  to  a  limited 
extent.  While  their  fruit  never  becomes 
suitable  for  dessert  use  in  the  fresh 
state,  some  of  them,  such  as  Japan 
Golden  Russet,  are  of  fairly  good  quality 
for  canning.  This  species  seems  less 
subject  to  injury  by  San  Jose  scale  than 
our  common  pears,  but  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  that 
insect.  You  can  secure  seedlings  of  this 
type  from  almost  any  dealer  in  fruit 
tree  seedlings  under  the  name  Japanese 
pear  seedling.  wm.  a.  taylor. 

Acting  Pomoiogist. 


Pears  in  Idaho. — There  are  two  Idaho 
pear  trees  in  my  variety  orchard,  five 
years  old,  which  have  not  yet  borne, 
while  four  Bartletts  of  the  same  age 
yielded  a  bushel  this  year.  Some  Winter 
Nelis,  Seckel,  Flemish  Beauty,  Clapp’s 
Favorite  bore  a  few  pears  this  season, 
but  the  remaining  trees  in  the  block, 
Keiffer  and  Beurred’Anjou,  did  not  fruit. 
Some  of  the  difference  in  the  fruiting 
ages  of  these  varieties  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  varying  amount  of  pruning  the 
trees  have  suffered,  but  the  Bartlett  has 
proved  to  be  the  earliest  Dearer  in  this 
section,  and  is  hard  to  beat.  I  saw  some 
fine  Idaho  pears  last  Fall,  but  did  not 
test  their  quality.  Pears  from  this 
State  were  marketed  as  far  east  as  Chi¬ 
cago  this  year,  and  I  suppose  Idaho  was 
among  them.  l.  m.  n. 

Peaches  on  Rich  Ground. — My  plan 
has  been  to  plant  peach  trees  on  the 
richest  ground  I  had,  but  not  to  put  on 
any  barnyard  manure  after  the  first 
year.  I  have  used  400  pounds  of  ground 
bone  and  100  pounds  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  to  the  acre.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
ground  can  be  too  rich  for  peaches.  1 
have  two  orchards  of  10  acres  each,  one 
four  and  the  other  two  years  old,  and 
have  had  good  success  with  them  with 
the  exception  of  the  drought,  and  some 
trees  were  killed  during  the  hard  Win¬ 
ter  of  1898.  I  think  the  cause  of  many 
failures  of  peach  growers  is  lack  of 
thorough  cultivation,  not  fertilizing 
heavily  enough,  and  neglecting  to  cut 
back  the  growth  of  the  previous  year. 
I  should  think  a  man  could  raise  peaches 


on  land  worth  $100  per  acre  with  more 
success  than  he  could  raise  beans  or 
other  crops.  I  intend  setting  another 
orchard  next  Spring  and  shall  apply  800 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  ground 
bone  and  rock  to  the  land,  before  set¬ 
ting  the  trees.  jay  e.  allis. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PRUN/NGS. 

I  have  noticed,  this  year,  that  Hosford's 
Mammoth,  claimed  by  some  to  be  the  same 
as  Eaton,  has  done  better  than  any  other 
grape  in  my  vineyards— better  than  it  ever 
did  before,  while  all  other  varieties  have 
not  done  as  well  as  usual. 

THADDEUS  SMITH. 

The  Idaho  pear  has  no  standing  in  north¬ 
ern  Idaho  nor  in  eastern  Washington;  in 
fact,  I  have  never  seen  any  pears  of  that 
variety  that  were  worth  picking,  neither 
have  I  ever  seen  any  that  were  soft  enough 
to  eat,  no  matter  how  long  kept.  We  ap¬ 
plied  a  heavy  rope  and  tackle  and  a  good 
team  of  horses  to  about  450  trees  of  the 
Idaho  variety  last  Spring,  pulled  them  out 
of  the  ground  and  burned  them.  They 
were  more  subject  to  blight  than  any  other 
variety  in  the  orchard.  t.  r. 

Moscow,  Idaho. 


I X  L  EVAPORATORS 

Simplest  in  Construction.  Easiest  to  Operate 


Oar  Claims 

Gives  best,  results.  No  lifting 
of  pans.  One  man  can  operate. 
Do  away  with  siphon.  Don't 
require  an  engineer. 


Catalogue  Free;  gives  full 
information.  Write  at  once 


WARREN  EVAPORATOR  WORKS,  Warren,  0. 


COOKED  FEED  SAVES 

much  reed  and  increases  the  product.  The  *iniplc*t, 
eaMcxt,  clicnpcKt  way  to  cook  feed  is  with  our 

ECONOMY  WKS  COOKER 

Roll*  50  gnl*.  in  20  min.  Polished  ket¬ 
tle  enclosed  in  steel  jacket.  Burns  any  fuel. 
Flues  distribute  heat  all  over.  Cooks  anything 
whole  or  ground.  66  gal.  size  with  cover,  pipe 
and  damper,  only  $lO.  Sizes  18  to  76  gals. 

$1.70  GALVANIZED  STEEL  TROUGH 

This  one  is 

$10.00.  yrVr-' 

them  op  to  16  ft  long,  6  Inches  deep  12 inches  wide  across  top.  Iron 
traces  to  bolt  to  floor  or  on  pl.mk.  Easy  to  keep  clean.  Will  not 
leak,  rust,  crack.  Best  for  feeding  cooked  feed  and  Blops.  We  have 
all  kinds  of  Stock  Troughs,  Stock  Tank.,  Dipping 
Tanks.  Tank  Heaters,  etc.  Send  at  once  for  large  free 
catalogue  of  everything  the  farmer  needs.  Immediate  shipments. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.,  51*55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
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Fall  Planting.— About  planting  the 
peach  and  plum  in  the  Fall,  I  would  say 
that  but  very  little  is  done  in  that  line  in 
northeastern  Massachusetts.  I  saw  one 
orchard  planted  to  peach  and  plum  in  the 
Fall  of  1899.  it  was  well  planted,  trees 
banked  well  with  earth  and  everything  done 
to  protect  the  trees  from  the  Winter.  I 
visited  this  orchard  October  29  last,  and 
the  trees  were  mostly  dead,  and  the  owner 
told  me  he  should  take  the  remainder  out 
and  reset  next  Spring,  it  is  the  general 
belief  in  this  section  that  trees  of  all  kinds 
should  be  set  in  Spring.  A  small  orchard 
of  pear  and  apple  near  me  were  set  in 
heavy  clay  loam  in  the  Fall  of  11199,  which 
are  doing  very  well,  but  have  not  made  as 
good  growth  as  many  others  set  in  Spring 
of  1900.  s.  r.  w. 

North  Leominster,  Mass. 

New  York  Orchards.— I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  article  on  impressions  on  the 
Apple  Industry  of  Western  New  York, 
winch  was  inserted  In  your  paper  recently 
for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  out 
suggestions  and  ideas  on  the  orchard 
cover-crop  question,  has  accomplished  its 
purpose  very  satisfactorily.  1  have  had 
several  very  valuable  letters.  They  have 
not  all  been  confined  to  this  State.  I  write 
this  to  say  that  although  a  number  have 
been  received,  I  would  like  to  get  many 
more.  In  fact,  on  this  cover-crop  business 
we  want  a  general  experience  meeting, 
and  we  wish  to  sift  out  of  the  difiiculties 
presented  and  suggestions  offered  a  line 
of  experimental  work  which  we  can  put 
into  operation  next  year.  Let  us  hear  from 
those  who  have  been  cultivating  their  or¬ 
chards,  and  who  have  not  received  the  re¬ 
turns  they  think  their  labors  deserve.  It 
is  well  to  describe  soil  characters  and  gen¬ 
eral  environmental  conditions  of  the  or¬ 
chard.  JOHN  CRAIG. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Sweet  Potato  Sprouts.— In  old  times, 
say  in  the  forties,  it  was  the  custom  here 
to  plant  sweet  potato  slips;  that  is,  small 
roots  broken  into  pieces  about  an  inch 
long,  and  they  (mother)  very  frequently 
grew  to  be  quite  large,  and  were  edible, 
in  1849,  I  planted  the  first  sprouts  I  ever 
used,  which  was  in  the  way  of  experiment, 
the  main  part  of  my  crop  being  planted 
with  slips,  and  in  hills.  I  watched  closely 
the  result,  and  found  there  was  one 
marked  difference  in  the  yield.  The  pota¬ 
toes  growing  from  the  sprout  were  all 
bunched  together  like  a  lot  of  quail  tied 
by  their  necks,  while  those  emanating  from 
the  slip,  grew  wildly  all  through  the  hills, 
and  sometimes  farther.  In  the  amount  of 
the  product,  or  size  of  the  roots,  there  was 
little  difference.  The  great  advantages  of 
the  sprout  system  are  the  great  saving  of 
seed  and  the  bunchy  compact  way  in  which 
they  grow,  by  which  digging  is  facilitated, 
and  the  cutting  of  the  potatoes  is  almost 
entirely  obviated.  It  is  all  moonshine  to 
say  that  good  and  large  sweet  potatoes 
can’t  be  raised  from  slips;  at  ldast,  in 
southern  Maryland.  j.  e.  c. 


New  Feed  Mill. 

Special  Introductory  Price. 
SUNDRIES  MFO.  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind 


Banner  Root 
Cutters. 

Unequalled  for  cutting  all  kinds  of 
root*  and  vegetables  for  feeding  live 
stock.  Take  out  all  dirt.  Cut  fine.  6 
sizes,  haad  and  power.  Catalog  free. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  k  SONS. 

Ypstlantl,  Mlrh. 

Largest  Hoot  Cutter  Makers 
in  the  world. 


YOU  SAVE  IT  ALL 

when  you  cut  up  a  corn  crop  for 
either  dry  feed  or  ensilage  with 

THE  ROSS 

Ensilage  Machinery. 

Unequalled  in  material,  construc¬ 
tion  and  cutting  ability.  Many 
sizes.  Elevates  any  distance,  in 
any  direction  at  any  angle.  Don’t 
wait  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog  No.  80 
THE  K.  W.  ROSS  CO. Springfield  O. 


The  Oriole 
Feed  Mill 

grinds  flue,  fast  and  easy,  table  meal 
as  well  as  feed.  Low  In  price;  maSe 
in  most  durable  way  possible. 

Send  for  circular  and  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS,,  EASTON,  PA. 


How  to  Drain  Land  Profitably. 

On  every  farm  there  is  probably  some  land 
that  could  be  made  more  productive  by  under¬ 
drainage.  Properly  drained  land  can  always 
be  worked  earlier,  and  more  profitably.  The 

best  and  most 
economical  way 
to  drain  Is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the 
book,  “Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How  to  Drain,” 
which  is  sent/r«e  by 

JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  fine  flavor. 
Cleanest,  cheapest ;  free  from  insects.  Send  for 
.  circular.  £.  KRAUHEU  A  BKO.,  Milton,  P*. 


4  Buggy  Wheels  with  tire  on,  87.2S 
with  Axles  Welded  and  Set,  11.00 

I  make  all  sizes  &  grades.  Send  for  cat.  giving 
Instructions  for  ordering.  Special  Grade 
Wheels  for  repair  work,  $5.50,  ft  prepaid,  if  you 
write  to-day.  W.  R.  BOOR,  Centre  Hall.  Pa 


We  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


The  Way  It’s  Made 

and  quality  of  the  wire  account  for  Its  popularity. 
L.  B.  ROBERTSON,  Receiver, 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


WINCHESTER 

“NEW  RIVAL” 

FACTORY  LOADED  SHOTCUN  SHELLS 

No  black  powder  shells  on  the  market  compare  with  the  “NEW  TIIVAL” 
in  uniformity  and  strong  shooting  qualities.  Sure  fire  and  waterproof. 
Get  the  genuine. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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HOPE  FARM  NOTES. 

I  have  had  so  many  questions  of  late 
that  this  week  I  want  to  give  in  dialogue 
form  some  of  the  answers. 

Strawberries.— “Are  the  Hope  Farm 
strawberry  plants  under  mulch  yet?’’ 

“No,  we  shall  wait  for  colder  weather.'* 

“Why?” 

“Because  we  do  not  mulch  to  protect  the 
plants  from  cold.  They  are  cold  blooded, 
and  frost  rarely  hurts  them.” 

“What  do  you  mulch  for?” 

“To  keep  the  soil  at  an  even  temperature 
and  thus  prevent  freezing  and  thawing.” 

“What  harm  would  that  do?” 

“Freezing  always  expands  water  a  little. 
We  know  how  quickly  a  bottle  or  a  boiler 
will  break  if  water  inside  it  be  frozen  solid. 
The  Winter  soil  is  well  filled  with  water. 
When  frozen  the  water  expands  and  lifts 
the  plant  slightly  with  it.  With  thaw  the 
water  contracts,  the  soil  slightly  settles 
back,  but  the  plant  does  not  go  with  it. 
Let  this  go  on  again  and  again  and  the 
plant  is  lifted  so  that  the  roots  are  ex¬ 
posed.  In  Spring  a  sharp,  drying  wind  on 
these  bare  roots  will  do  great  injury.” 

"How  does  the  mulch  prevent  this?” 

“Put  the  mulch  on  while  the  ground  is 
frozen  and  it  will  remain  so  through  the 
Winter.  The  heat  of  the  sunny  Winter 
day  does  not  penetrate  through  the  mulch. 
Thus  there  is  no  thaw  and  freeze — no  lift¬ 
ing  and  settling.” 

“Do  all  strawberry  growers  practice  this 
method?” 

“No.  Some  of  them  like  to  put  on  the 
mulch  earlier.  Mr.  S.  H.  Warren,  of  Wes¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  who  has  grown  strawberries 
for  48  years,  gives  his  plan  as  follows: 

“Most  of  the  horticultural  and  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  at  this  time  of  the  year  advise 
covering  when  the  ground  is  frozen  enough 
to  bear  up  a  team,  or  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  well  frozen.  I  used  to  follow 
their  advice,  but  of  late  years  I  follow 
what  I  consider  common  sense  and  cover 
them  soon  after  we  get  weather  cold  enough 
to  form  a  little  crust.  Here  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  we  often  have  a  dozen  or  more  such 
freezings  before  it  would  be  cold  enough 
to  bear  up  a  team.  The  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  worse  for 
the  plants  than  the  same  amount  in  the 
Spring  would  be,  for  in  the  Spring  they 
will  soon  recuperate,  but  in  the  Fall  the 
damage  will  not  be  repaired  for  a  number 
of  months,  and  by  that  time  many  of  the 
plants  may  be  dead.  I  cover  my  beds  about 
November  15.  Some  of  our  best  growers 
cover  a  week  or  10  days  before  this  time.” 

Salt  Meat.— "How  did  the  Hope  Farm 
hams  turn  out  last  year?” 

“Poorly.  They  were  tough  and  dry.” 

“What  was  the  trouble?” 

“We  think  that  too  much  salt  was  used.” 

“What  does  salt  do  to  meat,  anyway?” 

“Very  much  what  quick  heat  to  the  out¬ 
side  would  do.  It  contracts  the  meat 
fibers.” 

“Is  that  what  brings  the  juice  out?” 

“Yes.  The  salt  contracts  or  squeezes  the 
meat  like  light  pressure  to  a  sponge,  and 
the  blood  and  other  juices  are  pressed  out. 
You  have  probably  noticed  how  dry  salt 
put  on  meat  becomes  in  time  a  fluid  brine.” 

“How  much  juice  is  lost?” 

“More  than  one-third  when  too  much 
salt  is  used.  The  salt  closes  up  the  pores 
of  the  meat.  No  air  can  enter— hence  no 
decay.  The  meat  being  largely  fiber  be¬ 
comes  hard  and  tough.” 

“But  is  not  the  juice  the  best  part  of 
the  meat?” 

“In  one  way,  yes.  It  contains  the  solu¬ 
ble  salts  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  etc., 
and  a  substance  known  as  creatin,  which  is 
said  to  have  tonic  properties  not  unlike 
those  of  coffee.  Heavy  salting  takes  these 
valuable  properties  out  of  meat,  much  as 
boiling  for  beef  tea  does— only,  of  course, 
they  are  lost  in  the  brine.” 

“How  do  the  Hope  Farmers  fix  their 
meat  now?” 

“We  kill  small  animals  in  cool  weather, 
make  a  large  quantity  of  sausage,  dis¬ 
pose  of  part  of  the  roasting  pieces  and 
pickle  the  hams,  shoulders  and  sides.” 

Paying  Crops.— “What  crops  paid  best 
at  Hope  Farm  this  year?” 

“We  should  say  cabbage.” 

“Don’t  you  fcnoie?” 

“No,  not  yet.  We  have  some  yet  on 
hand  and  we  cannot  fairly  estimate  the 
value  of  what  we  have  fed.” 

“Does  that  amount  to  much?” 

“Yes,  indeed.  The  soft  and  small  heads 
produced  a  vast  amount  of  food.” 

“Why  don’t  you  keep  an  accurate  ac¬ 
count  with  each  crop?” 

“I  try  to,  but  it  is  Impossible  to  get 
things  down  to  a  single  pound  or  dollar.” 

“Why  not — other  farmers  do?” 

“So  they  say,  but  let  one  of  them  tell  me 
how  to  figure  this!  The  cabbage  field  con¬ 
tains  about  1%  acre.  This  Spring  it  was 
in  grass.  The  stock  ran  on  it  until  late 
in  April  (a  bad  practice,  by  the  way).  The 
hay  was  cut  in  June.  It  was  not  very 
good— five  fair-sized  loads.  We  have  no 
scales  and  cannot  tell  how  many  tons 


there  were.  The  stock  gleaned  up  the 
field.  It  was  plowed  early  In  July.  The 
plowing,  harrowing  and  marking  were 
done  at  odd  times.  There  were  so  many 
jobs  coming  in  at  once  that  it  could  not 
be  done  at  one  time.  Not  far  from  35 
working  hours  of  men  and  teams  were 
needed.  The  plants  cost  $18.50.  The  set¬ 
ting  was  not  done  all  at  once,  as  rain  and 
other  work  interfered.  As  nearly  as  I 
can  figure  it  took  75  hours  of  one  man’s 
time  to  go  for  the  plants  and  set  them. 
The  ground  was  low  and  in  good  heart 
and  we  used  only  $5.75  worth  of  fertilizer 
scattered  around  the  plants.  The  cultivat¬ 
ing  represented  nine  hours  of  man  and 
horse.  Now  let  some  of  our  calculating 
friends  tell  me  what  that  crop  cost.  What 
about  the  hay  crop?  This  problem  is  easy 
compared  with  many  others  on  the  farm. 
A  farmer  with  only  one  team  and  half  a 
dozen  crops  to  be  tended  cannot  possibly 
figure  down  to  the  minute  of  time.  I  will 
admit,  though,  that  it  is  mighty  easy  to 
tell  him  what  he  ought  to  do.” 

Farm  Accounts.— “Don’t  you  keep  ac¬ 
counts,  then?” 

"Yes.  I  keep  accurate  cash  accounts  and 
can  tell  exactly  what  everything  at  Hope 
Farm  has  cost  and  what  the  farm  returns 
in  cash.” 

"Is  not  that  enough?” 

"No,  because  I  do  not  know  what  value 
to  place  on  improvements,  or  what  to  de¬ 
duct  for  shrinkage.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

“Take  our  seeding  of  grass.  I  can  esti¬ 
mate  safely  what  the  seed  and  fertilizer 
cost,  what  it  cost  to  keep  the  horses  and 
what  I  paid  Charlie  for  doing  the  work, 
but  what  is  the  field  now  worth  to  me  as 
it  stands?  If  it  is  not  worth  far  more  than 
the  cost  of  seed  and  labor  I  st  oulu  not 
have  touched  it.  Yet,  if  I  go  by  cash  ac¬ 
count  entirely,  all  such  work  will  show  a 
loss  in  this  year’s  statement.” 

“What  about  household  expenses?” 

“There  is  another  thing.  We  have  aver¬ 
aged  through  the  year  not  far  from  12 
adults.  What  would  board,  washing,  fuel, 
lights  and  housing  cost  if  we  paid  the 
regular  cash  prices?  I  have  boarded  con¬ 
siderably  during  my  life,  and  from  what 
I  have  paid  I  am  sure  it  would  cost  $2,500 
or  $3,000  to  pay  board  for  the  Hope  Farm¬ 
ers.  Is  it  safe  to  start  with  that  item  as 
a  credit,  and  deduct  from  it  what  we  have 
paid  for  food  and  other  living  expenses? 
If  I  should  go  to  a  livery  stable  and  pay 
cash  for  the  riding  and  driving  we  have 
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Fruit 

Notes.— “What 

do 

you 

think 

about  the  bee  and  fruit  question?” 

“I  do  not  keep  bees.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  has  kept  them  for  the  past  few  years 
and  he  is  sure  the  bees  have  increased 
his  crops  of  fruit.  In  seasons  when  flow¬ 
ers  are  scarce  I  think  bees  should  be  fed.” 

“What  about  the  Ben  Davis  apple?” 

“I  do  not  like  to  eat  it.  It  is  often  sold 
in  such  a  way  that  people  are  deceived  by 
its  fine  appearance.  At  the  same  time  I 
am  forced  to  admit  that  my  fruit-growing 
neighbors  make  more  money  out  of  Ben 
than  they  can  from  any  other  variety. 
This  is  largely  because  the  Ben  Davis 
keeps  like  a  potato,  and  is  salable  in  late 
Spring.” 

“What  did  you  use  for  grafting?” 

“We  put  in  more  scions  of  Grimes 
Golden  than  of  any  other  one  kind.  Sut¬ 
ton,  Albemarle  Pippin,  several  new  and 
promising  seedlings  and  a  few  of  the 
standard  varieties.  Baker  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  those  who  grow  it  in  our  re¬ 
gion.” 

“How  did  those  cherry  sprouts  trans¬ 
planted  along  the  stone  walls  come  out?” 

"About  half  of  them  died.  The  others 
look  well.  The  trouble  with  cherry  cul¬ 
ture  at  our  farm  is  that  the  picking  comes 
at  a  time  when  dozens  of  other  jobs  are 
pressing.” 

Fall  Fodder.— “What  can  you  say  of 
Winter  oats?” 

“We  sowed  six  bushels  last  Fall.  In 
an  orchard  where  these  oats,  rye  and 
Crimson  clover  were  sown  together  we 
have  had  fine  pasture.  We  sowed  the 
oats  alone  on  November  5.  They  have 
made  a  good  start— about  like  rye.” 

“Do  they  grow  like  rye?” 

“They  stool  out  or  spread  more  and  grew 
faster.  In  this  way  they  give  more  and 
better  Fall  pasture.  I  do  not  much  ex¬ 
pect  that  they  will  live  through  the  Win¬ 
ter.” 

“What  about  rape?” 

“It  has  proved  quite  satisfactory  with 
us.  We  use  it  chiefly  as  hog  feed,  but 
horses  and  cattle  are  fond  of  it.  It  does 
well  for  young  stock,  but  should  not  be 
given  to  milch  cows.” 

“How  does  the  grass  seeding  look?” 

“First  rate.  It  is  as  thick  as  a  lawn. 
We  followed  Mr.  Clark’s  plan  as  nearly  as 
we  could  afford.  The  seed  made  a  good 
start,  and  the  late  Fall  has  given  it  a  good 
chance  to  make  good-sized  roots.” 


“Do  you  expect  to  equal  Mr.  Clark’s 
yield?” 

“No.  I  shall  be  well  pleased  with  half 
what  he  gets.” 

“Why  can’t  you  do  as  well  as  he  does?” 

“He  knows  more  about  grass  than  we 
do.  He  has  been  at  it  for  years.  His  soil 
is  naturaly  better  than  ours,  and  he  has 
it  in  better  shape,  so  far  as  grading  and 
freedom  from  stones  are  concerned.  We 
shall  keep  working  at  it.”  h.  w.  c. 

Hand  Hay  Presses. — Noticing  an 
inquiry  in  a  recent  issue  in  regard  to 
hand-power  hay  presses,  I  will  give  my 
experience.  I  hire  a  press  for  25  cents 
per  ton.  The  bands  cost  25  cents  per 
ton,  and  by  working  hard  my  hired 
man  and  myself  could  get  off  two  tons  in 
nine  hours.  The  bales  weighed  200 
pounds,  sometimes  a  Jittle  more.  I 
think  we  should  have  got  along  easier 
and  just  as  fast  if  we  had  made  lighter 
bales,  say  175  pounds  each.  o.  b.  h. 

Moodus,  Conn. 

Handling  Forest  Leaves. — I  see  that 
the  Hope  Farm  folks  find  that  leaves 
are  not  easy  to  handle.  We  have  used 
leaves  in  the  stables  quite  a  little,  and 
tried  various  plans  of  harvesting  them. 
A  charcoal  wagon  worked  well  for  long¬ 
distance  hauling,  and  for  gathering  I 
bought  some  years  ago  a  basket  that 
will  hold  three  or  four  bushels.  It  was 
a  capital  thing  for  loading  into  a  wagon, 
but  of  late  we  have  discarded  all  our 
old  contrivances  and  adopted  a  new  one. 
We  use  bran,  and  have  plenty  of  old 
bran  sacks  around.  A  few  holes  amount 
to  nothing  with  leaves.  I  took  a  sugar- 
barrel  hoop  as  large  as  would  easily  go 
into  the  open  end  of  a  bran  sack,  drove 
four  wire  nails  an  inch  and  a  half  long 
through  from  the  inside,  turned  up  the 
points  on  the  outside  with  a  pair  of 
pliers,  for  hooks,  and  we  hook  the  bag 
over  this.  One  man  or  boy  holds  the 
bag  and  another  puts  in  the  leaves. 
Pushed  in  tight  the  sack  will  nold  a  lot 
of  leaves,  and  will  not  need  tying.  When 
full  we  unhook  the  sack  and  set  it  up 
till  we  have  a  load,  when  they  are 
thrown  on  a  cart  and  taken  to  the  barn. 
We  filled  a  box  stall  in  that  way  a  few 
days  ago,  without  scattering  leaves  all 
over  the  barn,  and  when  they  are  used, 
if  snow  does  not  prevent,  we  shall  fill 
it  again.  When  the  stable  was  so  full 
that  a  man  could  not  stand  to  tread 
them  down  we  pushed  a  load  on  the  top 
in  sacks,  and  had  them  ready  for  use. 
If  the  day  is  fine  and  the  leaves  not  too 
wet  the  Hope  Farm  man  can  rig  out  his 
Grafts  and  Scions  and  Buds  with  rakes, 
sacks  and  a  hooked  hoop,  and  they  will 
have  lots  of  fun,  while  he  gets  lots  of 
leaves.  R.  8.  h. 

Stevenson,  Conn. 


A  horseless  mower  was  exhibited  at 
the  Paris  Exposition,  and  it  is  said  to 
work  very  well.  Horseless  reapers  and 
binders  are  promised  in  the  near  future. 


A  BACKWARD  CHILD 

In  a  child  that  is  backward 
in  teething,  look  out  for 
rickets.  You  can  prevent 
any  serious  consequences  by 
promptness. 

The  cause  is  poor  nutrition, 
imperfect  digestion  of  food, 
wrong  food,  poor  food,  bad  air, 
low  life. 

You  must  stop  it.  Give 
Scott’s  emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil  to  feed  the  bones.  Now 
ffive  him  good  food :  the 
proper  food  for  a  child. 

It  is  a  short  job,  and  not  a 
difficult  one. 
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COME  AND  GO 

In  many  forms 

Rheumatism 

Neuralgia 

Lumbago 

Sciatica 

make  up  a  large  part  of  human 
suffering.  They  come  suddenly, 
but  they  go  promptly  by  the 
use  of 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 

which  is  a  certain  sure  cure. 


lusCRE  OF  CORN 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 
system — l  elng  the  theme  of 

“A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE” 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL 

I*  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Revised  and  up-to-date,  neat¬ 
ly  bound  luto  a  volume  of  2.34  pages.  It  embraces  full  inform- 
•  ation  from  planting  to  feeding  the  cron,  and  includes  working  ( 

I  plans  and  specifications  for  building  all  silos.  Also  embraces: 

I  Silage  Cr  *"  ~~ 

j  111— Silage. 

V— Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds, 

VI— The  Silo  in  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  And  illustrations  and  complete  plans  for  round  and 
J  rectangular  silos,  dairy  barns,  tables  of  com- 
|  pounded  rations,  etc.  Mailed  for  lOe. 
coin  or  Ktiinipft. 

SILVER  MFC.  CO. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


ind  sne 

I —Silage  Crops.  II— Silos. 

IV— Feeding  of  Silage. 


PRHWN  Bone  Cutter 

OllUWIl  for  cutting  gr««a 
tone*.  For  the  poultry  man.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 
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SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Prairie  State  incubator  Co. 
llomer  City,  Pa. 


INCUBATORS 

From  #5.00  Up 

BROODERS  FROM  $3.80  UP. 

Free  Catalogue. 

L.  A.  BANTA,  Llgonier,  Ind. 


THE  BANTAM  HATCHER 

The  50  esrg  $5  machine  that  hatches  equa  1  to 
the  highest  priced  made.  Has  .latched  50 
chicks  from  50  esrfgB  hundreds  of  Anes.  SENT 
ON30  D  AYS  FREETRIAL. Catalog  No.23,4c. 
Buckeye  Incubator  Co,.  Springfield,  0. 


PINELAND 

INCUBATORS  Don't  forgetthe  name 

have  the  mostBcieutinc  system  ot  veo* 

Wlation,  and  the  most  sensitive  andsizo* 
ole  regulator  ever  introduced.  The  Pine- 
land  Brooderianot  equal  edbvany  other. 

Get  ourfree  catalog,  judgeror  yourself. 

Pioeland  incubator  &  Brooder  Co., Boi  p  Jstnesburg.flJ, 


200-Egg  Incubator 

for  $12.00 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 
H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


VICTOR 

INCUBATORS 

are  made  in  many  sizes  to  meet 
every  want.  Reliable,  a  i  m  p  1  e , 
self-regulating.  Circular  free; 
catalogue  6  cents. 

GKO.  KETKL  CO.,  (jnlnej,  III. 


An  Egg  Maker 

means  a  money  maker.  Green  Cut  Bone  pre- 

,i;r:d.  Mann’s  New  Bone  Cutter 

doubles  the  eggproduct.  Mann’s  Granite  Crystal 
Grit,  Mann's  Clover  Cutter  and  Swinging  Feed  Trav  lit 
about  every  poultry  requirement.  Catalogue  FREE. 
F.  W.  MANN  CO.  Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 


We’ll  send  you  a  little  to  try  if  you  like. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street.  New  York 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

All  about  them  In  our  154  page  cata¬ 
logue.  MailedforUeentsinstainps. 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO..  Boi'.o  Dm  Moines,  la 


IT  COOT  TO  $4,000 VTtSo 

We  have  Bpent  $4,000  on  oar  new  hook 
“How  to  Make  Honey  with  Poultry  ant 
Incubators.”  It  tolls  it  all.  Leading  poultrj 
men  have  written  special  articles  for  it.  19S 
pages,  8x1 1  In.  Illustrated.  It’s  as  good  ai 

Cyphers  Incubator 

— ami  it’s  the  best.  Out  hatch  any  other 
machine.  16  page  circular  free.  Send  16  eta. 
VUUUTUUiS^  in  stamps  for  $4,000  book  N<\  101 

Address  nearest  office.  CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Boston*  AUu.  Way  land*  N.  Y.  Chicago,  UL 
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Last  week  we  asked  readers  to  favor  us  with  an 
early  renewal  of  their  subscriptions.  Let  us  have  it 
before  January  1,  please.  This  gives  you  a  chance  to 
settle  the  year  1901  before  it  begins.  We  wish  we 
could  tell  you  how  to  settle  all  your  duties  as  easily. 

* 

The  census  shows  that  there  are  2,833,877  horses  in 
towns  and  cities.  They  are  not  connected  with  farms, 
and  hay  and  feed  for  them  is  bought.  An  aver¬ 
age  of  two  tons  of  hay  per  year  is  not  high  for  such 
horses,  but  that  means  a  demand  for  5,667,754  tons  for 
these  horse  boarders.  That  seems  like  a  vast  quan¬ 
tity,  and  yet  the  single  State  of  New  York  produced 
last  year  6,419,462  tons  of  hay,  while  Iowa  surpassed 
even  this  record  with  7,908,159  tons. 

* 

The  notes  on  page  857  regarding  fraudulent  com¬ 
mission  men  and  buyers  should  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  Christmas  presents  we  can  possibly  make 
certain  of  our  readers.  Again  and  again  do  these 
rogues  victimize  farmers  who  bite  at  their  glowing 
bait.  Read  these  notes  carefully.  How  is  it  possible 
for  such  rascals  to  obtain  trade  after  all  that  has  been 
said  about  them?  But,  of  course,  you  cannot  answer 
us;  you  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  mind-reader. 

• 

Which  canal  is  of  greater  importance — the  ditch 
across  Central  America  or  the  alimentary  canal  run¬ 
ning  through  the  center  of  every  American?  Congress 
seems  to  think  the  ditch  should  be  attended  to  first. 
We  do  not  agree  with  that  proposition.  The  question 
of  pure  food  is  of  vital  importance  to  consumers  and 
producers  alike.  Nothing  will  do  more  to  benefit  the 
farmer’s  market  than  a  suppression  of  the  frauds  who 
now  put  bulk  and  poison  into  the  people’s  food.  The 
human  canal  first,  if  you  please! 

* 

We  are  asked  what  foreign  goods  are  now  coming 
to  this  country.  During  th:  10  months  ending  October 
such  imports  amounted  to  $695,108,928.  Of  this  over 
$180,000,000,  or  26  per  cent,  represented  food  and  ani¬ 
mals.  More  than  one-third  of  all  were  crude  articles 
like  silk  and  wool — which  are  manufactured  here. 
Over  26  per  cent  wer  articles  partly  or  entirely  manu¬ 
factured,  and  less  than  14  per  cent  were  classed  as 
luxuries.  Coffee,  tea,  sugar  and  fruit  are  the  chief 
food  articles  imported,  while  cloth,  leather  goods,  jew¬ 
elry  and  hardware  are  the  principal  manufactured 
articles. 

* 

A  reader  in  Idaho  sends  this  postscript  to  a  letter: 

You  folks  in  New  York  are  so  provincial  that  you  fail 
to  see  that  the  settlement  of  the  arid  West  creates  an 
increased  demand  on  eastern  manufacturers  whose  em¬ 
ployees  must  be  fed  in  great  part  by  eastern  farmers. 

It  would  be  almost  as  good  an  argument  to  say  that 
if  the  manufacturers  remain  Bast,  western  farmers 
will  have  an  increased  market  for  grain,  wool  and 
meat,  while  the  railroads  will  have  more  freight.  We 
are  not  opposed  to  the  settlement  of  the  arid  lands, 
in  the  proper  manner  and  in  due  time.  We  see  no 
reason  why  the  general  Government  should  step  in 
and  create  another  “western  boom.  This,  we  think, 
would  follow  if  public  money  were  spent  to  provide 
means  for  watering  the  desert.  A  vast  proportion  of 
the  land  now  occupied  is  not  half  tilled.  Better  en¬ 
courage  better  tillage  of  this  land  than  to  ask  farmers 
to  rush  off  to  new  soil.  There  are  millions  of  acres 
of  eastern  land  that  need  drainage  as  badly  as  the 
desert  needs  watering.  Let  the  great  swamps  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  along  the  coast  be  drained,  and  we  shall 
have  tracts  of  rich  land  on  which  food  can  be  grown 
and  homes  made  close  to  the  heart  and  lungs  of  our 
Government.  We  think  Uncle  Sam  would  better  pay 


attention  to  his  vest  before  be  lengthens  out  his  coat 
tails.  We  would  leave  the  arid  West  as  a  legacy  for 
our  children. 

* 

The  picture  on  page  853  is  worth  studying.  The  old 
cow  has  kicked  the  oleo  tub  out  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  but  the  Senator  stands  prepared  to  catch 
it  if  he  is  not  interfered  with.  There  is  much  truth 
in  the  picture,  for  the  Senate  is  notoriously  slow,  and 
Senators  do  not  represent  the  masses  of  common  peo¬ 
ple.  Still,  they  are  willing  to  listen  to  these  same 
common  people  when  the  voice  is  loud  enough.  Sen¬ 
ator  Platt,  of  New  York  State,  says  that  he  will  sup¬ 
port  the  Grout  bill.  Day  after  day  he  is  presenting 
petitions  from  those  who  demand  the  passage  of  this 
measure.  On  the  day  the  Grout  bill  passed  the  House 
Senator  Platt  presented  157  of  such  petitions.  He  has 
written  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Dawley: 

December  6,  1900. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Dawley: 

I  have  read  your  letter  of  December  4  concerning  the 
Grout  bill.  My  mail  has  been  composed  largely  of  appeals 
in  that  behalf  for  the  last  two  weeks,  and  I  presume  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  farmers  throughout  the  country  are 
very  much  interested  in  the  passage  of  that  bill,  minus 
the  Wadsworth  amendment.  I  will  favor  the  passage  of 
the  bill  in  its  original  form.  Very  truly  yours, 

T.  C.  Platt. 

No  doubt  about  it!  The  farmers  of  this  country 
have  learned  something  of  their  power.  Pour  in  the 
letters! 

* 

Postmaster  General  Smith  calls  for  $3,500,000  with 
which  to  maintain  and  extend  the  system  of  free  rural 
mail  delivery.  Of  this,  $1,000,000  is  to  be  used  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  service.  Mr.  Smith  says  that  $12,000,000 
would  enable  him  to  deliver  the  mails  free  to  every 
citizen  in  the  country.  If  the  abuses  which  have 
grown  in  connection  with  the  delivery  of  second-class 
mail  matter  could  be  remedied  the  saving  would  just 
about  pay  for  the  full  extension  of  rural  delivery.  Mr. 
Smith  makes  a  strong  argument  for  a  better  country 
mail  service. 

Rural  free  delivery  brings  the  farm  within  the  daily 
range  of  the  intellectual  and  commercial  activities  of  the 
world,  and  the  isolation  and  monotony  which  have  been 
the  bane  of  agricultural  life  are  sensibly  mitigated.  It 
proves  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  and  powerful  of 
educational  agencies.  Wherever  it  is  extended  the  schools 
improve  and  the  civic  spirit  of  the  community  feels  a 
new  pulsation.  The  standard  of  intelligence  is  raised,  en¬ 
lightened  interest  in  public  affairs  is  quickened  and  better 
citizenship  follows. 

Of  course  there  are  a  few  gloomy  characters  who  do 
not  like  to  see  the  farmer  share  in  the  world’s  pro¬ 
gression.  The  New  York  Sun  is  one  of  them,  for  it 
says: 

The  village  post  office  and  the  village  store  are  his  ex¬ 
change,  his  club,  his  Rialto.  There  he  meets  his  towns¬ 
men,  cracks  his  joke,  tells  his  tale,  forecasts  the  weather 
with  an  unerring  eye,  discusses  crops  and  prices  and 
politics,  cows,  sheep  and  horses,  steers  and  shotes,  and 
pretty  much  everything  else  from  Calvinism  to  catnip. 
******  ^e  believe  the  farmer  to  be  wise,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  believe  that  he  is  in  feverish  anxiety 
to  get  his  mail.  That  is  or  should  be  a  vice  of  cities. 
In  the  country  there  should  be  more  time,  more  delibera¬ 
tion,  a  greater  kindness  to  the  nerves.  A  man  should  not 
get  a  letter  too  often.  The  edge  of  his  sensibilities  should 
not  be  nicked;  and  if  he  be  a  good  man  and  true,  he 
should  turn  over  a  letter  a  half  dozen  times,  investigate 
the  superscription  and  postmark  carefully,  and  prolong 
the  minute  of  opening  with  the  formula,  “I  wonder  who 
it’s  from?” 

There  is  a  man  who  never  heard  of  a  Grange  or  a 
farmer’s  club.  He  thinks  the  average  farmer  never 
heard  of  a  telephone  or  a  telegram,  and  that  “Snow 
Bound’’  is  still  a  true  picture  of  American  farm  life. 
What  else  could  one  expect  from  a  man  who  has  noth¬ 
ing  but  brick  and  stone  in  his  blood? 

* 

We  have  read  with  care  the  discussion  which  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Representatives  over  the  Grout 
bill.  We  think  any  fair-minded  man  who  will  read 
the  arguments  advanced  for  and  against  this  bill  will 
be  forced  to  admit  that  its  advocates  had  the  better 
of  it.  They  proceeded  to  state  the  extent  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  done  in  oleo,  named  the  ingredients  which  enter 
into  its  make-up  and  demonstrated  that  it  can  be 
made  for  less  than  10  cents  a  pound  including  the  two- 
cent  tax.  They  then  showed  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
colored  oleo  is  sold  as  butter,  and  detailed  some  of 
the  tricks  and  fraudulent  schemes  which  enable  deal¬ 
ers  to  practice  this  deception.  This  fraud  is  possible 
only  when  the  oleo  is  colored  yellow.  It  was  shown 
that  32  States  containing  60,000,000  population  have 
passed  what  is  known  as  anti-color  laws — that  is,  laws 
which  prohibit  the  use  of  yellow  color  in  oleo.  This 
is  evidence  that  the  majority  of  Americans  do  not 
want  to  pay  butter  prices  for  colored  oleo.  It  was 
shown  that  in  consequence  of  our  systems  of  inter¬ 
state  commerce  State  laws  will  not  permit  the  proper 
control  of  this  fraudulent  business.  Congressman 
Henry  in  summing  up  made  these  statements: 

With  such  facts  in  evidence,  who  shall  say  that  by  the 
prevention  of  the  fraudulent  sale  of  colored  oleo  at  prices 


nearly  approximating  the  cost  of  butter,  together  with 
a  reduction  In  the  cost  of  the  uncolored  article  of  nearly 
two  cents  per  pound,  enabling  Its  sale  at  a  price  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  15  cents  per  pound,  the  laboring  man  or  another 
who  chooses  or  is  forced  to  use  oleomargarine  in  place 
of  butter  will  not  be  benefited?  Certainly,  none  can  deny 
that  the  great  consuming  public  should  be  protected  from 
the  grasp  of  unscrupulous  manufacturers  and  trusts,  if 
a  combination  of  beef  and  hog  fats,  cotton-seed  oil,  and 
other  waste  or  refuse  products  is  to  be  made,  colored 
and  sold  as  a  substitute  for  farmer’s  butter,  then  the 
manufacture  and  sale  should  be  conducted  openly  and 
honestly  rather  than  secretly  and  fraudulently. 

In  answer  to  these  arguments  Mr.  Wadsworth  anil 
others,  as  it  seems  to  us,  dodged  the  real  question. 
They  quoted  pages  of  testimony  from  scientific  men 
to  prove  that  oleo  is  healthful.  This  seemed  useless, 
because  no  one  had  denied  the  fact,  but  they  did  not 
dare  to  go  on  and  say  that  these  same  scientific  men 
say  that  yellow  oleo  is  a  fraudulent  product!  They 
also  had  much  to  say  about  the  injury  to  the  poor  by 
depriving  them  of  a  cheap  food.  The  facts  are  tha~ 
the  Grout  bill  removes  1%  cent  of  tax  per  pound  from 
the  uncolored  oleo,  so  that  it  can  De  sola  at  12  cents 
a  pound,  with  a  profit  of  nearly  50  per  cent!  They 
had  two  answers  to  the  color  argument.  One  was  an 
attempt  to  ridicule  it— one  man  going  so  far  as  to  say 
that  instead  of  oleo  being  colored  to  imitate  butter, 
the  latter  was  really  colored  to  imitate  its  greasy 
rival.  The  other  was  the  claim  that  yellow  is  not  the 
natural  color  of  butter,  and  that  whenever  butter 
color  is  used  a  tax  should  also  be  paid.  That  is  a  fair 
statement  of  the  arguments  and  we  feel  sure  that  any 
fair-minded  man  who  will  consider  them  will  admit 
the  justice  of  the  dairyman’s  demand. 

* 

BREVITIES. 

If  I  could  act  as  Santa  Claus, 

With  power  to  fill  your  stocking  full, 

I’d  bid  the  busy  moments  pause 
For  one  full  hour,  and  then  I’d  pull 
The  curtain  of  your  years  away. 

And  straight  before  your  vision  bring, 

A  picture  of  a  distant  day 
When  Santa  was  the  “real  thing.” 

I’d  kick  away  all  care  and  blame, 

I’d  make  you  drop  life’s  grinding  chore— 

The  hustle  after  bread  and  fame — 

And  be  a  trusting  child  once  more. 

You’d  hear  once  more  with  startled  ear 
The  reindeer  hoofs  upon  the  roof; 

With  no  slave  driver  Duty  near, 

To  lash  you  with  its  stern  reproof. 

Yes!  Yes!  Could  I  but  have  the  power, 

I’d  pass  the  vaults  where  wealth  is  piled. 

And  give  you  just  one  happy  hour 
Of  childhood  pure  and  undefiled! 


Rare— the  cases  of  duty  well  done. 

Not  much  encouragement  for  the  Idaho  pear. 

The  stable-manure  portion  of  the  plant’s  dinner  is 
served  a  la  cart. 

No  use  talking,  American  beet-sugar  growers  are  talk¬ 
ing  hopefully  about  sugar. 

Doesn’t  the  frost  bite  your  conscience  through  that 
crack  in  the  barn? 

A  correspondent  on  page  851  suggests  a  useful  wrinkle 
in  the  bagging  of  forest  leaves. 

The  catcher  was  Henry,  the  pitcher  was  Grout,  and 
oleomargarine  quickly  struck  out. 

It  seems  that  nitrogen  can  be  fed  into  grass.  See  what 
Prof.  Phelps  says  about  this  next  week. 

What  do  you  think  of  a  dairy  farmer  who  says  that 
skim-milk  is  good  enough  for  his  own  family? 

Californians  are  writing  us  that  they  do  all  their 
farm  work  except  harrowing  with  traction  engines. 

Now,  fruit  growers— which  do  we  need  most— Improved 
varieties  or  improved  methods  of  caring  for  those  we  now 
have? 

“Now  then— you’re  striking  the  right  cord,”  said  Mrs. 
Farmer  as  her  husband  attacked  the  wood  pile  with 
his  ax. 

The  cripple  who  makes  head  take  the  place  of  heel  is 
root  pruned,  but  top-grafted.  He  carries  his  feet  under 
his  hat. 

The  proposed  “monument”  to  the  memory  of  Peter  M. 
Gideon  will  take  the  form  of  a  fund  of  $1,000  to  provide 
for  prizes  for  student  work  in  horticulture. 

An  Illinois  coroner’s  jury  recently  reported  the  cause 
of  a  woman’s  death  as  “a  complication  of  doctors.”  It 
seems  reasonable  to  regard  that  as  an  unusually  in¬ 
telligent  jury. 

The  Vermont  Experiment  Station  people  preach  the 
doctrine  that  stable  manure  may  be  hauled  out  and  spread 
on  level  or  moderately  sloping  fields  on  any  day  in  the 
year  but  Sundays. 

Mr.  Slingerland  says,  in  telling  us  about  that  uncanny 
insect  on  page  846,  that  the  male  has  a  much  greater 
power  of  jaw  than  the  female.  Is  this  peculiarity  con¬ 
fined  to  the  insect  world? 

Rural  free  delivery  of  the  mail  brings  good  things 
along  with  it.  A  scheme  for  numbering  farmhouses  is 
proposed,  so  that  a  map  of  the  country  will  be  as  com¬ 
prehensive  as  a  map  of  the  town. 

The  Tree-Planting  Association  of  New  York  City  offers 
to  furnish  to  all  inquirers,  free  of  charge,  full  information 
as  to  the  most  suitable  trees  for  city  growth,  with  list  of 
nurserymen,  and  prices  for  the  completed  work,  includ¬ 
ing  iron  tree-protectors.  This  association  is  trying  to 
educate  city  dwellers  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  trees, 
and  their  care. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Louisiana  has  established  a  quarantine  at 
El  Paso  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  bubonic 
plague  from  the  Orient  by  way  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

.  .  .  .  December  6,  three  men  were  killed  and  two 
seriously  injured  by  a  fall  of  rock  in  a  mine  at  Aurora, 

Mo . December  6,  there  were  two  feet  of  snow 

over  northern  New  York  and  New  England . At 

Peru,  Vt.,  December  6,  three  men  were  killed  by  a  boiler 
explosion.  ....  An  Iowa  cattleman  visiting  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Live  Stock  Show  was  attacked  by  two  robbers  De¬ 
cember  5,  and  robbed  of  over  $11,000.  The  robbers  were 
captured  after  a  desperate  fight,  and  the  money  re¬ 
covered . Frank  Di  Ienno  was  convicted  of  in¬ 

voluntary  manslaughter  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December 
7,  in  exposing  for  sale  in  front  of  a  baker’s  shop  last 
Fourth  of  July  torpedoes,  the  explosion  of  which  caused 
the  death  of  three  children  and  dangerous  injuries  to  six 
others.  Antonio  Mammarello,  the  baker,  and  Isaac  Har¬ 
ris,  the  12-year-old  colored  boy,  who  discharged  a  re¬ 
volver  causing  the  torpedoes  to  explode,  were  acquitted 

of  a  like  charge . Georgia  legislators  who  are 

visiting  convict  camps  in  that  State  report  disgraceful 
sanitary  conditions  and  extremely  brutal  treatment  of 
the  convicts . During  a  gale  on  Lake  Erie,  De¬ 

cember  8,  an  iron  barge  foundered  off  Erie,  Pa.;  eight 

lives  lost.  The  barge  was  valued  at  $200,000 . A 

terrific  explosion  of  dynamite  occurred  at  Trimble,  O., 
December  10,  where  three  men  were  endeavoring  to  thaw 
the  explosive  over  a  fire.  Two  men  had  their  eyes  totally 

destroyed,  and  the  third  was  badly  injured . The 

transport  Hancock  arrived  at  San  Francisco  from  Manila 
December  10,  with  the  bodies  of  1,500  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  had  died  in  the  Philippines.  This  is  the  largest 
number  of  bodies  brought  home  since  the  Spanish  War. 
.  .  .  .  An  explosion  of  gas  occurred  in  the  tunnel  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  Aspen,  Col.,  December  10. 
Five  men  were  killed  and  a  number  injured.  The  tunnel 

is  6,700  feet  long . The  case  for  the  extradition 

of  C.  W.  F.  Neely,  accused  of  postal  frauds  in  Cuba,  was 
ax-gued  December  10  before  the  National  Supreme  Court. 
The  question  under  argument  is  the  territorial  status  of 
Cuba;  whether  it  belongs  to  the  United  States,  or  is  a 
separate  country . The  centennial  of  the  found¬ 

ing  of  the  seat  of  government  at  Washington  was  cele¬ 
brated  December  12  in  that  city  with  imposing  ceremonies, 
in  which  the  President  and  all  the  other  high  officials 

participated . Six  armed  burglars  robbed  the 

bank  at  Seville,  Ohio,  December  11,  of  $2,130.  They  bound 
and  imprisoned  the  town  marshal  and  two  neighbors,  a 
man  and  woman,  thus  preventing  them  from  giving  an 

alarm.  The  robbers  escaped  on  a  hand  car . One 

man  was  killed  and  three  injured  by  a  cave-in  on  the 
1,500  foot  level  of  the  Pennsylvania  mine  at  Marysville, 
Cal.,  December  11. 

CONGRESS.— December  6,  the  Senate  discussed  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  in  executive  session.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  at  the  end  of  a  long  sitting,  passed 
the  Army  Reorganization  bill  by  a  vote  of  166  to  135 
Three  Democrats,  Messrs.  Hall,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Underhill  and  Clayton,  of  New  York,  voted  with  the  Re¬ 
publicans  for  the  bill,  and  M?.  McCall,  Republican,  of 
Massachusetts,  with  the  Democrats  against  it.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  amendments  were  adopted,  including  one  for  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants  at  military 
posts . The  House  passed  the  Grout  oleomar¬ 

garine  bill  by  a  vote  of  196  to  92,  after  rejecting  (113  to 
178)  the  substitute  proposed  by  the  minority  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture . The  House  passed  the 

first  of  the  great  supply  bills,  the  Legislative,  Executive 
and  Judicial  Appropriation  bill,  December  10.  It  carries 
$24,496,308  and  has  131  pages,  but  there  was  less  than  10 

minutes’  debate  upon  it . The  Oleomargarine  bill 

was  received  in  the  Senate  December  10,  but  no  reference 
to  a  committee  was  made,  owing  to  the  absence  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Aldrich,  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  to  the  fact 
that  both  the  Finance  and  Agricultural  Committees  claim 

jurisdiction  of  the  bill . December  11,  the  House 

adopted  a  resolution  for  an  investigation  into  hazing  at 
West  Point,  with  special  reference  to  the  death  of  Cadet 
Booz.  Secretary  Root  has  also  issued  an  order  creating 
a  board  of  officers  to  probe  the  matter  thoroughly. 
.  .  .  .  December  11,  the  Grout  bill  scored  its  first  vic- 
tory  in  the  Senate,  being  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  instead  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  Sen¬ 
ator  Aldrich,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill,  while  Senator  Proctor,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  favors  it. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— The  British  Parliament 
assembled  December  6  to  consider  questions  relating  to 
Africa  and  China.  The  Queen’s  speech  was  the  shortest 
ever  given.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Colonial  Secretary,  was 
the  subject  of  exceedingly  bitter  attacks  in  both  the 

House  of  Lords  and  Commons . The  German 

newspapers  are  not  pleased  with  McKinley’s  message, 
and  consider  that  it  contains  a  veiled  threat  of  tariff! 
reprisals . Gen.  Chaffee  has  made  a  strong  pro¬ 

test,  at  Peking,  against  the  continued  looting  of  the 
Germans,  and  some  friction  has  resulted . Hol¬ 

land  has  finally  and  definitely  refused  to  take  the  in¬ 
itiative  in  behalf  of  arbitration  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Transvaal . A  serious  landslide  has  oc¬ 

curred  in  Heligoland,  30  houses  being  submerged,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Island  being  under  water. 

....  December  13,  it  was  announced  that  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  have  reopened  the  Chinese  ques¬ 
tion  by  obstructive  tactics,  that  may  delay  or  prevent 
the  negotiations  for  a  peaceful  settlement  The  Anglo- 
German  objection  is  hinged  on  the  punishment  question, 
and  will  cause  embarrassment  to  the  United  States,  Rus¬ 
sia,  France  and  Japan,  which  had  acceded  to  Secretary 
Hay’s  modification  policy.  The  negotiations  at  Peking  In 
regard  to  the  joint  China  note  have  been  concluded,  all 
agreeing  to  the  conditions  of  Germany,  except  the  clause 
saying  the  demands  are  irrevocable.  The  army  trans¬ 
port  service  has  landed  all  of  the  supplies  in  China  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  General  Chaffee’s  troops  comfortably 
through  the  Winter. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Heavy  snowstorms  in  north¬ 


ern  Montana  have  caused  serious  loss  in  sheep. 

The  tenth  annual  session  of  the  Vermont  Dairy  School 
will  open  at  Burlington  on  January  2,  1901.  It  will  last 
for  one  month.  The  school  will  be  conducted  on  the 
same  lines  as  hitherto,  teaching  the  science  and  art  of 
buttermaking  in  all  its  branches  by  lecture,  text  book, 
laboratory,  and  by  actual  work  with  separators,  churn 
and  butter  workers.  The  three  days’  annual  meeting  of 
the  Vermont  Dairymen’s  Association  will  be  held  at 
Burlington  during  the  school  session,  and  all  students  will 
attend.  Young  men  or  young  women  who  desire  to  learn 
modern  methods  of  dairying  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  officers  of  the  school.  For  particulars  address 
Dairy  School,  Burlington,  Vt. 

The  Oregon  State  Dairymen’s  Association  will  meet  at 
Hillsboro,  Ore.,  January  3-4,  1901. 

The  four  inspectors  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  who  have  charge  of  diseases  among  bees 
report  that  the  sections  of  the  State  where  “foul  brood” 
has  appeared  are  now  known,  and  its  control  and  ex¬ 
termination  may  be  expected.  Number  of  apiaries  visit¬ 
ed,  1,128;  colonies,  30,372;  found  diseased,  7,253;  condemned 
for  treatment  or  destruction,  5,972;  destroyed,  1,281.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  done  in  the  San  Jos§ 
scale  division  in  the  same  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  the  year  1900,  up  to  December  1:  395  certificates 
issued  on  6,013  acres  nurseries  and  657  acres  vineyards; 
414  duplicate  certificates  for  other  States;  3,065%  acres 
orchards  inspected;  1,522  acres  vineyards;  143  acres  straw¬ 
berries;  66V3  acres  raspberries;  4%  gooseberries.  Or¬ 
chards  contained  399,271  trees,  about  three-fourths  in 
bearing. 

The  Vermont  State  Poultry  Association  will  hold  its 
show  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  January  1-4;  John  S.  Eaton, 

secretary. 

The  Minnesota  State  Poultry  Association  will  hold  its 
show  at  St.  Paul,  January  14-19. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Association 
of  Bee  Keepers’  Societies  will  be  held  at  the  Kirkwood 
Hotel,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  January  9,  1901;  secretary,  C.  B. 
Howard,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

The  main  building  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  was 
destroyed  by  fire  December  8,  with  most  of  its  contents. 
The  loss  was  $100,000,  with  no  insurance. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  which  began  its  annual 


sessioix  at  Lock  Haven,  December  11,  is  discussing 
emphatically  the  oleo  question  in  that  State.  The  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  severely  criticised.  The 
Grange  received  the  report  of  the  committee  recommend¬ 
ing  that  the  Legislature  appropriate  $10,000  a  year  for 
two  years  for  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  to  defray 
the  expense  of  distributing  leaflets  on  nature  study  to 
public  school  teachers. 

The  Pennsylvania  Live  Stock  Breeders’  Association,  in 
session  in  Harrisburg,  will  make  an  effort  to  arrange  a 
State  exhibition  of  live  stock  for  next  Fall  in  the  nature 
of  a  State  fair. 

New  York  State’s  suits  against  Armour  &  Co.  for 
$1,730,000  penalties  for  alleged  violation  of  law  regarding 
sale  of  oleomargarine  are  about  to  be  abandoned  because, 
it  is  said,  proof  has  been  destroyed. 

At  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Show  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
steer  Advance  was  sold  to  a  New  York  firm  for  $2,145, 
which  was  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  a  pound,  the  steer  weighing 
1,430  pounds.  _ 


NEW  YORK  DAIRYMEN  MEET 

And  Discuss  Weighty  Natters, 

DAIRY  EXHIBITS. — The  annual  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Association  was  held  at 
Watertown,  December  11-13.  There  was  a  large  gathering, 
a  well-prepared  programme  carried  through  successfully, 
and  a  fine  exhibit  of  dairy  products  and  machinery.  This 
exhibit  of  dairy  goods  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
valuable  things  connected  with  the  meeting.  Separators 
were  shown  by  P.  M.  Sharpies,  the  De  Laval  Company, 
A.  H.  Read,  and  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company, 
D.  H.  Burrill  &  Co.,  of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Cream  Package  Company,  of  Chicago,  exhibited  a  great 
variety  of  dairy  machinery.  The  Champion  Cooler  Com¬ 
pany  and  L.  P.  Lewis,  both  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  exhibited 
milk  coolers,  and  butter  colors  were  shown  by  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co.,  the  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  and  the  Alder¬ 
ney  people.  There  were  also  choice  exhibits  of  dairy  salt, 
including  such  brands  as  Genesee,  Worcester  and 


Diamond  Crystal  and  Cadillac.  These  exhibits,  as  well  as 
the  dairy  products,  proved  so  interesting  and  attractive 
that  they  fairly  divided  the  attendance  with  the  lectures, 
which  were  held  in  another  hall. 

A  GREAT  COUNTY.— R.  P.  Grant,  president  of  the 
Watertown  Produce  Exchange,  welcomed  the  visitors,  and 
took  occasion  to  paint  the  attractions  of  Jefferson  County 
in  glowing  colors.  Ten  years  ago  Jefferson  was  the  tenth 
county  in  the  United  States  in  total  amount  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  Mr.  Grant  thought  that  the  present 
census  would  show  that  Jefferson  now  stands  eighth  or 
ninth.  With  six  big  seed  houses  and  the  immense  crops 
of  fine  hay  and  dairy  products,  Jefferson  easily  stands 
at  the  head  of  New  York  agricultural  counties.  It  is 
said  that  in  addition  to  feeding  the  60,000  cows  and  several 
thousand  horses  kept  in  Jefferson  County,  the  farmers 
will  sell  about  $1,000,000  worth  of  hay  this  year.  Mr. 
Grant  might  have  made  an  additional  point  there  had  he 
shown  that  this  sale  of  hay  would  not  have  been  pos-  » 
sible  had  not  Jefferson  County  farmers  learned  to  feed 
their  cows  from  the  silo.  Mr.  Grant  gave  a  list  of  be¬ 
wildering  figures  showing  the  vast  amount  of  business 
done  in  Jefferson  County,  and  one  of  his  strongest  state¬ 
ments  was  the  fact  that  a  Canadian  buyer  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market  came  to  the  Watertown  Cheese  Board  last 
Summer  to  buy  some  Jefferson  County  cheese,  which  was 
sent  to  England  for  some  critical  cheese  customers.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  cheesemakers  of  Jefferson,  since  we 
are  told  so  frequently  that  Canada  has  largely  driven 
our  cheese  out  of  the  English  market.  Mr.  Grant  covered 
the  subject  so  well  that  there  was  little  left  for  Hon.  C. 

S.  Plank  to  say  in  reply.  Even  he  had  to  admit  that 
he  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  Jefferson 
County.  He  said  with  much  truth  that  the  farm  com¬ 
munities  and  dairy  interests  are  the  backbone  of  in¬ 
dustrial  life,  and  that  our  greatest  men  come  from  the 
farms  and  humble  homes  of  the  country.  Mr.  Plank  put 
in  a  good  word  for  the  Grout  bill,  and  spoke  of  the  value 
of  organization.  He  was  hopeful  for  the  future,  said  that 
the  demand  for  farm  products  is  increasing,  and  that 
organization  will  supply  this  demand  by  improving  the 
standard  of  these  products. 

CHEESE  CURING.— President  Geo.  A.  Smith  made  the 
usual  annual  address,  which  was  a  plea  for  organization, 
and  a  review  of  the  possibilities  in  the  dairy  business. 
Now  and  then,  he  said,  we  hear  people  ask,  “What  is  the 
use  of  all  ths  work?  What  benefit  will  come  from  all 
these  discussions  about  butter  and  cheesemaking?” 
These  questions,  he  said,  answer  themselves,  and  as  long 
as  there  are  people  who  ask  them  there  is  a  necessity  of 
coming  together  to  discuss  such  questions  in  public  meet¬ 
ings.  Mr.  Smith  reviewed  the  dairy  business  from  the  first 
dairy  association  in  New  York,  which  was  organized  in 
18C4.  He  made  it  clear  how  Canada  had  beaten  New  York 
State  in  the  foreign  cheese  trade.  The  Canadians  made 
their  cheese  from  whole  milk,  while  American  dairymen 
began  to  skim  more  and  more  of  the  cream.  The  English¬ 
men  could  not  be  deceived,  and  the  result  of  this 
skimming  policy  was  that  Canadian  cheesemakers  found 
an  opportunity  which  they  made  the  most  of.  Mr.  Smith 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  temperature  at  which 
cheese  should  be  cured.  In  this  address,  and  also  in  an 
address  which  he  delivered  later  at  the  exhibition  hall, 
he  reviewed  some  of  the  experiments  made  at  Geneva.  He 
exhibited  cheese  cured  at  a  temperature  of  55  degrees, 
another  cured  at  60,  and  others  at  65,  70,  75  and  80  de¬ 
grees.  The  cheese  was  sampled  and  tested  before  the 
meeting  and  the  objections  to  curing  at  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  were  fairly  demonstrated.  The  lower  temperatures  in¬ 
variably  gave  the  best  cheese,  and  Mr.  Smith  says  that 
factorymen  should  find  a  better  way  to  control  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  curing  room.  In  the  Summer  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  most  of  these  rooms  ranges  from  70  to  95  de¬ 
grees,  closely  following  that  of  the  outdoor  air.  This  is 
too  high  for  the  production  of  first-class  cheese.  The 
practical  exhibits  made  by  Mr.  Smith  appeared  to  con¬ 
vince  many  dairymen  that  they  have  been  curing  at  too 
high  a  temperature.  Mr.  Smith’s  experiments  have  been 
conducted  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  but  efforts  will 
now  be  made  to  obtain  an  appropriation  large  enough  to 
enable  him  to  carry  them  out  on  a  commercial  scale.  If 
these  larger  experiments  follow  the  smaller  ones  in  re¬ 
sult,  the  benefit  to  New  York  cheesemakers  will  be  al¬ 
most  beyond  calculation. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  COW.— Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr., 
gave  a  fine  address  on  the  evolution  of  dairying.  He 
showed  how  the  original  wild  cow  had  been  developed 
slowly  into  the  modern  Jersey  as  a  butter  producer,  or 
the  great  Holstein  as  a  leader  of  milk  production.  The 
modern  cream  separator  is  but  one  end  of  a  chain  reach¬ 
ing  back  to  the  time  when  our  ancestors  raised  cream 
in  a  hollow  gourd.  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  says  that  there  are 
vital  differences  between  the  dairy  cow  and  the  beef  cow, 
and  he  said  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  division  of  the 
type.  He  thought  the  silo  the  greatest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  dairy  improvement,  and  he  thinks 
that  the  time  is  near  when  the  up-to-date  dairymen  will 
not  have  to  depend  upon  pasturage  for  more  than  six 
weeks  in  a  year,  for  silage,  soiling  crops  and  hay  wilt 
take  care  of  the  other  46  weeks.  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  said 
that  the  beautiful  fresh-cheeked  dairymaid  with  the  fair, 
rounded  arms  and  the  smiling  eyes  has  stepped  back  into 
memory’s  frame,  and  in  her  place  has  come  the  man  with 
the  bushy  whiskers,  the  dirty  face  and  the  rubber  apron, 
the  guardian  angel  of  the  roadside  creamery.  We  hop? 
that  evolution  will  go  on,  and  while  perhaps  it  may  not 
bring  back  the  rosy-cheeked  dairymaid,  we  trust  that  it 
will  compel  the  creamery  man  to  shave  off  his  bushy 
whiskers  and  wash  his  face. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  FOOD.— Miss  Barrows,  of  Boston,/'' 
gave  an  address  on  the  first  food  of  the  world,  which  of 
course  is  milk.  She  rightly  said  that  milk  is  the  perfect 
and  natural  food  for  the  young,  and  that  when  combined 
with  some  starchy  food,  such  as  bread,  it  is  the  almost 
ideal  food  for  adults.  As  usual  Miss  Barrows  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  gas  burner  and  various  cooking  dishes,  by 
means  of  which  she  Illustrated  her  lecture  in  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  way.  One  of  the  great  things  of  the  present 
day  is  the  teaching  that  milk  Is  a  food  to  be  eaten,  rather 
than  a  drink  to  be  used  as  a  luxury.  Milk  is  the  universal 
food.  We  start  with  It  in  youth,  and  many  of  us  are 
obliged  to  come  back  to  it  in  old  age,  after  nearly  com¬ 
mitting  suicide  by  attempting  to  eat  other  food.  There 
is  an  old  story  of  the  rich  man  who  gave  a  dinner  to 
his  friends.  Every  dainty  and  luxury  in  the  way  of  food 
and  drink  that  the  earth  could  supply  was  served  to  his 
guests.  Yet  at  the  head  of  the  table  sat  the  giver  of  the 
feast,  a  man  who  amid  all  that  magnificence,  was  unable 
to  eat  anything  beside  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk.  Milk 
is  certainly  a  universal  food,  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  educate  the  consuming  public  up  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  fact.  j.  j,  d. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  ANGELS. 
Once,  only  once,  In  the  revolving  years, 
Celestial  song  has  gladdened  mortal  ears; 
Once,  only  once,  has  heaven  come  down  to 
earth 

With  angel  tidings  of  a  Saviour’s  birth. 

Not  to  the  mighty,  to  the  wise  or  great, 
Did  God  unroll  the  starry  scroll  of  fate; 
But  simple  shepherds,  keeping  watch  by 
night, 

Beheld  the  glory  break  on  mortal  sight; 
And  humble  ears,  attuned  to  lofty  word. 
The  gracious  "Fear  not”  rapturously 
heard — 

Angelic  prelude  to  the  carol  high 
That  swept  with  harmony  the  earth  and 
sky. 

Once,  only  once,  that  song  to  mortals 
came — 

Divinest  spark  of  music’s  heavenly  flame; 
But  evermore  the  deepening  echoes  roll 
In  tender  cadence  through  each  humble 
soul; 

And  simple  folk,  while  keeping  watch  by 
night, 

At  duty’s  lowly  shrine,  with  glorious  light 
Are  flooded  as  of  old  from  Bethlehem’s 
sky. 

And  know  that  Christ,  the  Lord,  is  drawing 
nigh.  — Lipplncott’s  Magazine. 

* 

We  approach  once  more  the  children’s 
festival — the  Feast  of  the  Nativity. 
Wise  men  who  want  nothing  but  facts — 
facts  of  the  hardest  and  baldest  type — 
tell  us  that  we  don’t  really  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  actual  date  of  Christmas, 
and  that  many  of  the  customs  we  cele¬ 
brate  in  connection  with  it  are  nothing 
but  pagan  ceremonies,  stolen  bodily 
from  the  heathens,  and  christened  with 
other  names.  We  are  told  that  Yule- 
tide  merriment  is  merely  the  Roman 
worship  of  Saturn  under  a  Christian 
name;  that  the  mistletoe  is  com¬ 
mandeered  from  the  Druids,  and  that 
many  Christmas  games  are  inherited 
from  the  Babylonian  goddess  Ash- 
taroth  or  Astarte.  All  this  is  very 
likely;  when  the  early  Christians  were 
converted  from  paganism,  they  were  apt 
to  cling  to  social  or  family  customs 
which  were,  in  themselves,  of  heathen 
origin.  But  the  sentiment  tnereof  was 
wholly  Christian,  and  we  have  scant 
sympathy  with  those  who  would  curtail 
Christmas  joys  on  the  ground  of  pos¬ 
sibly  heathen  origin. 

* 

Near  the  old  town  of  Glastonbury, 
England,  there  stood,  for  many  gen¬ 
erations — centuries,  if  tradition  may  be 
believed — an  ancient  thorn  bush.  In  ap¬ 
pearance  it  was  simply  the  ordinary 
hawthorn  or  may,  common  all  over  Eng¬ 
land,  but  it  had  one  striking  peculiarity, 
and  that  was  the  habit  of  blooming  at 
Christmas,  or  rather  about  the  first 
week  in  January.  Old  Christmas,  still 
kept  in  the  Greek  Church,  is  January  6, 
instead  of  December  25,  but  other 
churches  keep  the  former  date  under 
the  name  of  Epiphany,  in  honor  of  the 
visit  of  the  Three  Wise  Men.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  old  legend,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  visited  the  British  Islands 
on  a  missionary  tour  about  the  year 
60  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  striking 
his  staff  into  the  earth  on  Glastonbury 
Plain,  it  there  took  root  and  became  the 
Glastonbury  thorn.  All  sorts  of  legends 
gradually  sprang  up  about  it,  but  the  old 
hawthorn  grew  and  flourished,  bloom¬ 
ing  when  the  spirit  moved,  without  any 
reference  to  the  habits  and  customs  of 
everyday  thorn  bushes.  It  was  a 
gnarled  and  knotted  veteran  in  the  days 
of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  promise 
of  a  Christmas-blooming  old  age,  when 
some  of  Cromwell’s  troopers  chopped  it 
to  pieces  and  burned  the  fragments! 
In  their  eyes  it  was  a  relic  of  idolatry, 
and  its  removal  was  an  act  of  faith,  but 
many  a  sweet  and  ennobling  idea  was 
destroyed  with  the  old  thorn.  Some  of 


our  critics  who  aim  to  destroy  the  le¬ 
gendary  fancies  clustering  about  Christ¬ 
mas  rather  remind  us  of  the  Crom¬ 
wellian  soldiers.  And  did  the  Glaston¬ 
bury  thorn  really  bloom  at  Christmas? 
It  truly  did,  in  the  mild  English  Win¬ 
ters;  it  is  described  by  botanists  as  an 
early-flowering  form  of  the  common 
hawthorn,  and,  according  to  a  note  in 
an  English  gardening  paper,  four  or  five 
years  ago,  a  Glastonbury  thorn  at 
Dublin  was  in  full  bloom  December  22. 
But  whether  the  thorn  grew  out  of  the 
legend,  or  the  legend  grew  out  of  the 
thorn,  we  would  hesitate  to  say. 

* 

Among  dishes  proper  to  Christmas, 
mince  pie,  which  seems  more  favored 
by  American  housewives  than  plum 
pudding,  is  the  older  of  the  two  dishes, 
being  served  at  early  Saxon  feasts. 
Plum  pudding,  which  does  not  appear 
in  cook  books  before  1675,  was  a  gradual 
development  from  plum  porridge  or 
frumenty,  made  by  boiling  hulled  wheat 
in  milk,  and  adding  sugar,  spice  and 
fruit,  It  is  estimated  that,  every  year. 
Great  Britain  consumes  8,000  tons  of 
plum  pudding,  and  quantities  of  this 
national  dessert  are  sent  abroad  to  the 
Colonies  from  the  mother  country.  The 
largest  plum  pudding  on  record  was 
made  in  1858,  to  celebrate  the  opening 
of  a  railway.  It  weighed  3,000  pounds, 
and  required  573  pounds  of  flour,  191 
pounds  of  bread,  382  pounds  of  raisins, 
191  pounds  of  currants,  382  pounds  of 
suet,  320  lemons,  144  nutmegs,  95  pounds 
of  sugar,  a  large  quantity  of  eggs  and 
360  quarts  of  milk.  It  was  cooked  in 
sections,  and  afterwards  built  together. 
We  may.  add  a  plum  pudding  recipe 
which  has  been  used  by  one  English 
family  for  over  a  century:  One  pound 
finely  chopped  suet,  one  pound  stoned 
raisins,  1  y2  pound  currants,  one  pound 
flour,  one  pound  bread  crumbs,  one-half 
pound  sliced  candied  citron  peel,  one 
pound  sugar,  six  eggs,  one  nutmeg 
grated,  one  saltspoonful  each  of  ground 
cinnamon,  allspice  and  cloves.  It  will 
be  very  stiff,  and  must  be  very 
thoroughly  mixed;  according  to  old 


3678-Boy's  Coat. 
2  to  8  years. 


custom,  each  member  of  the  family  must 
give  it  a  stir.  If  a  little  more  moisture 
seems  necessary,  use  milk  or  sweet 
cider.  Pack  the  pudding  in  a  stone 
crock,  and  keep  in  a  cool  place;  we  like 
to  make  it  two  weeks  before  using.  Put 
in  a  well-buttered  mold,  and  boil  for 
eight  hours;  put  a  well-floured  cloth  over 
the  top,  leaving  room  for  the  pudding  to 
swell.  The  long  boiling  is  a  necessity. 
The  pudding  may  be  boiled  for  four 
hours  on  any  convenient  occasion  and 
given  another  four  hours  when  used. 
It  will  keep  well  after  the  preliminary 
boiling. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

For  a  small  boy,  a  box  coat  with 
coachman’s  capes  is  very  becoming. 
Any  cloak  material  may  be  used  for  it; 
as  illustrated  it  is  made  of  beaver  broad¬ 
cloth  in  hunter’s  green,  and  is  finished 
with  tailor  stitching  and  lined  through¬ 
out  with  silk  of  the  same  shade.  Wise 
mothers  include  the  silk  lining  even  if 
economy  must  be  practiced  in  other 
ways,  as  nothing  else  allows  the  coat 
to  be  slipped  on  and  off  with  ease. 
Both  fronts  and  back  are  loose  fitting 
in  box  style,  and  hang  stylishly  from 


3664  Girl’s  Long  Box  Coat 
4to  I  2  years. 


the  shoulders.  The  under-arm  seams 
are  provided  with  underlaps  and  left 
open  for  a  few  inches  at  the  lower  edge 
to  allow  greater  freedom,  and  the  stitch¬ 
ing  of  the  back  holds  the  overlap  in 
place  of  the  seam.  The  left  front  laps 
over  the  right  in  double-breasted  style, 
and  is  held  by  handsome  smoked  pearl 
buttons  and  buttonholes,  a  second  row 
of  buttons  being  placed  on  the  left  front. 
Pockets  are  inserted  and  finished  with 
laps  and  should  be  deep  enough  to  make 
the  little  wearer  happy.  Two  capes  fall 
over  the  shoulders,  either  one  of  which 
may  be  omitted,  and  the  neck  is  finished 
with  a  turn-over  collar.  The  sleeves 
are  two-seamed  in  regular  coat  style, 
and  include  turn-over  cuffs  that  are 
slashed  at  the  upper  side.  To  cut  this 
coat  for  a  boy  of  4  years  of  age  5  yards 
of  material  21  inches  wide,  3%  yards  27 
inches  wide  or  1%  yard  50  inches  wide, 
will  be  required.  The  pattern  No.  3678 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of  2,  4,  6  and  8 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents  from  this 
office. 

The  girls’  box  coat  shown  is  a  very 
pretty  one;  it  completely  covers  the 
frock,  and  its  loose  fit  makes  it  easily 
slipped  off  and  on.  As  illustrated,  the 
material  is  covert  cloth  in  a  tan  shade, 
with  collar,  shield  and  cuffs  of  velvet  in 
the  same  shade,  machine  stitched;  the 
lining,  taffeta  in  flowered  stripes.  The 
back  is  seamless,  shaped  only  by  under¬ 
arm  seams.  The  fronts  are  cut  simply, 
and  hang  straight  from  the  shoulders. 
They  are  lapped  one  over  the  other,  and 
are  closed  by  means  of  handsome  but¬ 
tons  and  buttonholes.  The  sailor  collar 
is  stitched  to  the  neck  and  hooked  over 
to  the  left  beneath  the  collar,  but  can  be 


omitted  as  shown  in  the  small  cut.  The 
under-arm  seams  are  left  open  for  a 
short  distance  from  .the  lower  edge  to 
give  ample  freedom,  and  the  edges  of 
the  coat  are  finished  with  applied  bands 
of  the  cloth.  The  sleeves  are  two- 
seamed,  with  roll-over  flare  cuffs.  To 
cut  this  coat  for  a  girl  of  8  years  of  age 
1 %  yard  of  material  50  inches  wide,  2%, 
yards  44  inches  wide,  with  %  yard  of 
velvet  for  collar,  cuffs  and  shield,  will 
be  required.  The  pattern  No.  3664  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents  from  this 
office. 

Too  Busy  for  Kindness. 

“I  sometimes  think  we  women  nowa¬ 
days  are  in  danger  of  being  too  busy  to 
be  really  useful,”  said  an  old  lady, 
quoted  by  a  writer  in  the  Young 
Woman.  "We  hear  so  much  about  mak¬ 
ing  every  minute  count,  and  always  hav¬ 
ing  some  work  or  course  of  study  for 
spare  hours,  and  having  all  our  ac¬ 
tivities  systematized,  that  there  is  no 
place  left  for  small  wayside  kindnesses. 
We  go  to  see  the  sick  neighbor,  and  re¬ 
lieve  the  poor  neighbor,  but  for  the 
common,  everyday  neighbor,  who  has 
not  fallen  by  the  way,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  we  haven’t  a  minute  to  spare.  But 
everybody  who  needs  a  cup  of  cold  water 
isn’t  calling  the  fact  out  to  the  world, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  little  pauses 
by  the  way  that  are  no  waste  of  time. 
The  old-fashioned  exchange  of  garden 
flowers  over  the  back  fence,  and  friendly 
chat  about  domestic  matters  helped  to 
brighten  weary  days  and  brought  more 
cheer  than  many  a  sermon.  We  ought 
not  to  be  too  busy  to  inquire  for  the 
girl  away  at  school,  or  to  be  interested 
in  the  letter  from  the  boy  at  sea.  It’s 
a  comfort  to  the  mother’s  lonely  heart 
to  feel  that  somebody  else  cares  for 
that  which  means  so  much  to  her.  Espe¬ 
cially  we  ought  not  to  be  too  busy  to 
give  and  receive  little  kindnesses  in  our 
own  home.”  May  no  one  be  able  to  say 
that  we  are  too  busy  to  be  kind. 

There  is  a  sublime  trust  implied  in 
caxm  and  conquering  cheerfulness.  The 
soul  seems  to  have  such  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  the  universe,  such  a  childlike 
confidence  that  its  Father  will  do  all 
things  well. — N.  A.  Staples. 


Elgin  Watches 

possess  every  desirable  modern 
improvement  —  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be 

The  World’s  Standard 

in  accurate  time-telling  and  en¬ 
durance.  Jewelers  everywhere 
sell  and  warrant  the 

Genuine  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin 

An  Elgin  Watch  always 
has  the  word  “Elgin”  en¬ 
graved  on  the  works— 
fully  guaranteed. 

llooklct  Free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
ELGIN,  ILL. 
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The  Catnip  Garden. 

EUGENE  FIELD’S  STORY  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
CATNIP  AND  COLORADO  CATS 

Part  I 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  Denver  a  certain 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Toll,  and  he 
was  a  judge.  All  over  the  State  of 
Colorado  and  elsewhere,  too,  the  judge 
was  famed  for  his  goodness  and  his 
learning.  In  fact,  he  was  so  good  and 
so  learned  that  one  Christmas  Eve  Santa 
Claus  came  and  brought  him  a  sweet 
little  baby  son.  The  judge  was  very 
proud. 

“I  will  rear  this  little  son  to  be  a 
good  and  great  jurist,”  said  he,  “and 
when  I  am  old  and  feeble  he  will  be  the 
staff  and  comfort  of  my  age.” 

One  of  the  first  things  Judge  Toll  did 
was  to  hire  a  nurse  to  take  care  of  the 
pretty  little  boy,  for  it  so  happened, 
sadly  enough,  that  the  baby’s  mother 
was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  the  baby 
and  amuse  it  all  the  time.  The  nurse 
was  a  kindly  old  lady,  who  had  lived 
away  down  in  the  far  East,  where  there 
were  many,  many  baby  girls,  and  some 
baby  boys,  so  she  knew  about  babies  and 
-just  how  to  take  care  of  them. 

This  baby  was  very  fond  of  his  nurse; 
and  he  would  lie  in  her  lap  and  admire 
her  antique  style  of  architecture,  or 
would  pat  her  wrinkled  cheeks  and  coo 
the  sweetest  baby  music  imaginable. 
This  made  Judge  Toll  very  happy. 

“How  handsome  the  baby  is,”  he 
would  say  to  himself,  “and  what  a  great 
jurist  he  will  become!” 

But  one  day  the  old  nurse  came  to 
the  judge  and  said:  “We  must  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  baby.” 

The  judge  was  vastly  astonished. 

“You  surely  do  not  mean  to  tell  me 
that  the  baby  is  sick?”  he  exclaimed. 

“No,  not  exactly  sick,”  said  the  old 
nurse,  “but  he  needs  toning  up.  He  is 
fat  and  strong  and  contented,  but  there 
is  a  kind  of  look  in  his  eyes  that  tells 
me  that  he  needs  a  tonic.” 

“Then  we  will  call  the  doctor.” 

“There  is  no  need  of  that,”  protested 
the  old  nurse.  “The  doctor  would  laugh 
at  you  and  say  that  the  baby  was  all 
right.  But  I  know  just  as  well  as  I 
know  anything  that  the  child  needs  ton¬ 
ing  up.” 

“Well,  then,  what  shall  it  be?”  asked 
Judge  Toll.  “Paregoric,  squills,  castor 
oil,  hive  syrup,  belladonna?” 

“None  of  them,”  answered  the  old 
nurse,  “for  they  are  all  drugs  ,and  the 
baby  doesn’t  need  drugs.  What  he  needs 
is  toning  up.” 

The  judge  said  nothing — he  did  not 
know  what  to  say.  Of  law,  politics,  of 
mining,  of  literature  and  of  other 
worldly  things  he  knew  much,  but  of 
baby  tonics  he  knew  simply  nothing. 

“What  the  baby  needs  is  catnip  tea,” 
sid  the  old  nurse.  “Nothing  will  tone 
up  a  baby’s  system  like  catnip  tea. 
Down  in  Vermont  an’  Maine  an’  Mass’- 
chusetts  they  always  bring  up  their 
babies  on  catnip  tea,  an’  that’s  why  their 
babies  make  such  smart  men  an’ 
women.” 

“But  I  thought  catnip  was  something 
cats  ate,”  interposed  me  judge. 

“Law,  me,  an’  so  it  is,”  said  the  old 
nurse,  “but  it’s  just  as  likely  living  for 
human  folks.  Why,  ihere’s  nothin’  in 
the  world  that’ll  tone  up  a  weak  system 
like  a  bowl  of  strong  catnip  tea.  I  hate 
to  see  this  blessed  child  pinin’  for  what’d 
be  the  makin’  of  him.” 

“I  know  nothing  about  it  at  all,”  said 
Judge  Toll,  “but  If  you  say  tiiAt  the 
baby  needs  catnip,  I  will  get  some  for 
him.” 

Judge  Toll  went  all  over  town  after 
catnip,  into  every  drug  store,  every 
grocery,  and  every  doctor’s  office,  but 
not  a  sprig  of  it  could  h .  find  anywhere. 

“You  will  have  to  send  East  for  it,” 
the  druggists  said,  “it  doesn’t  grow  out 
here  in  Colorado. 

“Then  send  East  for  it  I  will!”  cried 
Judge  Toll.  And  so  he  did.  That  very 
night  he  wrote  to  an  old  college  friend 


in  Massachusetts,  informing  him  of  his 
dilemma  and  asking  nim  to  send  forth¬ 
with  a  goodly  supply  of  catnip,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  it  cost.” 

“Well,  in  about  three  weeks’  time 
there  came  along  a  large  express  pack¬ 
age  from  the  East  and  when  the  judge 
opened  it  he  found  that  it  contained 
forty-nine  bunches  of  green  catnip.  Oh! 
how  fresh  and  fragrant  they  were,  and 
how  their  green  leaves  and  assertive 
odors  took  one  back  to  the  ferny  wild 
woods  of  dear  old  Yankeeland! 

“The  baby  shall  have  catnip  tea  three 
times  a  day,  now!”  cried  the  judge. 

“Here’s  enough  to  last  a  year,”  said 
the  old  nurse. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  we’ll  do,  we’ll  plant 
some  of  these  bunches  in  the  yard,  an' 
whenever  we  need  a  few  leaves  for  a 
tea  we  can  step  out  and  pluck  them. 
So  we  will  have  an  ever-increasin' 
supply. 

“That’s  a  good  plan,”  said  the  judge. 
“We  will  plant  these  healing  herbs  at 
once  and  they  shall  beautify  and  per¬ 
fume  our  premises.” 

That  afternoon  Judge  Toll  planted  the 
catnip  herb  in  pretty  rows  in  his  front 
yard,  and  thereafter  carefully  irrigated 
them  every  morning  and  evening.  It 
was  surprising  how  soon  the  plants  took 
root,  and  in  less  than  seven  days  were 
as  flourishing  in  their  adopted  soil  as 
they  would  have  been  on  the  hills  of 
Vermont.  Whenever  the  old  nurse 
wanted  to  make  a  tea,  she  stepped  out 
into  the  yard  and  plucked  a  few  catnip 
leaves,  steeped  them  in  hot  water,  and 
there  it  was  as  natural  a  catnip  tea  as 
ever  simmered  on  a  stove  or  trickled 
down  a  baby’s  throat.  The  catnip 
bushes  meanwhile  thrived,  and  shot  out 
fresh  sprigs  and  leaves  and  their  fra¬ 
grance  filled  the  air  for  a  great  dis¬ 
tance. 

Uncle  Seth  Cooley,  who  lived  on 
Capitol  hill,  one  morning  hobbled  down 
to  the  Toll  place  and  leaned  over  the 
fence  and  gazed  tenderly  at  the  thrifty 
herb. 

“Jest  as  nat’ral  as  ever,”  said  Uncle 
Seth,  slowly,  and  sadly,  as  his  nostrils 
dilated.  “Jest  as  nat’ral  as  when  Mitiy 
an’  I  used  to  go  huckleberryin’  in  the 
medder,  near  the  plum  trees,  out  in  Pel¬ 
ham.  Say,  jedge,  you  wouldn’t  mind 
givin’  me  a  bookay  on  ’em,  would  you? 
I’d  kind  o’  like  to  smell  ’em  and  take 
’em  home  to  Mitty.”  And  old  Mrs. 
Baxter  came  over  from  Evans'  addition 
and  begged  a  “bookay,”  too.  She  cried 
softly  over  the  coarse  green  leaves,  as 
if  the  sight  of  them  awakened  memories 
of  the  time  when  old  Uncle  Dan’l  and 
she  started  out  in  life  together  in  a  little 
frame  cottage  “at  Dummerston,  on  the 
West  river,  jest  six  miles  f’m  Battle- 
boro.”  Oh,  yes,  the  Yankee  folk  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  city  of  Denver  to 
see  that  wonderful  front  yard,  to  pluck 
the  catnip  leaves  and  to  tell  marvelous 
stories  of  the  cures  the  herb  had  ef¬ 
fected.  And  all  this  time  the  rows  of 
catnip  kept  growing  and  growing,  and 
the  fragrance  went  up,  and  was  wafted 
hither  and  thither  by  the  breezes. 


Help  on  the  Farm. 

Though  one  often  hears  in  the  coun¬ 
try  the  remark,  “It  must  be  so  pleasant 
to  live  in  town  where  one  can  go  easily 
and  have  so  many  privileges,”  yet  I 
know  of  several  families  who  have  gone 
into  town  for  a  time  to  educate  their 
children,  and  then  returned  gladly  to 
the  farm.  I  think  the  help  question  has 
more  to  do  with  the  migration  than  any 
question  of  society  or  loneliness.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  find 
girls  who  are  willing  to  work  in  the 
country  even  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
town.  One  family  near  us,  has  been 
obliged  to  let  out  their  farm  on  shares 
and  move  into  town,  because  ihe  wife 
had  become  wornout  and  could  not 
procure  reliable  help  in  the  house.  The 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Beat. — Adv. 


husband  said,  “I  like  farming  and  can 
find  plenty  of  good  men  to  work,  when 
my  wife  cannot  find  one  woman.”  I 
have  watched  eagerly  for  some  one  to 
give  her  experience  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
with  the  maid  on  the  farm,  but  so  far 
nave  seen  nothing.  It  was  my  lot  for 
several  years  after  marriage  to  have  a 
large  family,  and  require  help.  The 
maids  employed  were  Americans,  neat 
in  their  persons  at  meals,  specially  if 
there  was  company,  and  lived,  as  is  the 
custom  in  the  country,  with  the  family. 
They  had  comfortable  rooms,  warmed 
in  Winter,  materials  for  the  toilet  in 
those  rooms,  and  a  lamp  for  their  own 
particular  use.  As  I  look  back  now  I 
felt  keenly  the  responsibility  of  training 
them  with  precept  and  example  in  mind, 
manners  and  morals.  They  had  good 
entertaining  and  instructive  reading, 
were  gently  admonished  as  to  behavior, 
and  taught  the  care  of  their  wardrobe. 

Did  it  pay?  Sometimes  I  became  very 
much  discouraged,  and  almost  consid¬ 
ered  it  “casting  pearls  before  swine”  to 
try  to  help  them,  but  now  some  of  them 
come  back  to  me  for  interest  and  sym¬ 
pathy  in  their  homemaking,  and  I  am 
thankful  I  at  least  did  not  hinder  them 
in  making  good  wives  and  mothers,  and 
pernaps  helped  them,  while  redeeming 
my  own  accountability.  Surely  we  are 
all  servants,  the  mistress  as  well  as 
maid,  and  in  duty  bound  to  serve  our 
best  “in  His  name,”  whetner  it  be  in 
working  ourselves  or  in  overseeing  the 
work  of  others,  and  our  influence  is 
what  we  make  it.  We  sow  the  seeds 
that  may  lie  dormant  years,  yet  we,  and 
we  only,  are  responsible  for  the  kind  of 
seed  we  sow,  and  though  the  harvest 
may  be  slow  in  coming,  some  day  we 
may  hear  the  “‘Well  done  faithful  ser¬ 
vant.”  MOLLIE  WIGGINS. 


jyjTACBETH’  S  “pearl top" 
and  “pearl  glass"  lamp- 
chimneys  do  not  break  from 
heat,  not  one  in  a  hundred. 

They  are  made  of  tough 
clear  glass,  clear  as  crystal. 

They  fit  the  lamps  they  are 
made  for.  Shape  controls  the 
draft.  Draft  contributes  to 
proper  combustion ;  that 
makes  light ;  they  improve 
the  light  of  a  lamp. 

Our  “  Index  ”  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TERRIFF’S 
PERFECT 
WASHER 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  at  whole- 

■ale  prloe.  If  not  satisfactory  money 
will  be  refunded.  SOLD  under  a 
POSITIVE  UUARANTKK  to  wash 
aa  olean  as  can  be  done  on  the, 
washboard,  even  to  the  wrist- 
and  neckbands  of  the  most  soiled 
ahlrt,  and  with  far  greater 
ease.  Does  not  wear  out  the 
clothes.  Economizes  soap, 
labor  andtime.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Ihtclusive  ter¬ 
ritory  given.  Big  money 
made.  For  terms  and  price* 

Address,  _ 

Portland  Mfg.  Co.  Box  (4.  Portland,  Mich. 


HEALTH  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


Injurious  Labors  and  How  They 
Can  Be  Avoided. 

Among  all  the  health- destroying  occupations  in 
which  the  housewife  may  engage,  none  is  more  pro¬ 
ductive  ot  harm  than  is  the  back-breaking,  muscle- 
twisting,  nerve-destioying  operation  of  washing  and 
scrubbing  domes  upon  the  ordinary  washboard.  The 
woman  who  stands  over  the  tub  inhaling  the  hot  un¬ 
wholesome  vapors  cannot  hope  to  maintain  good 
health,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  of  being  connned 
to  a  stooping  unuatural  position,  which,  In  time,  will 
wreck  the  strongest  constitution.  In  this  ago  of  en¬ 
lightenment,  and  at  a  time  when  physiology  is  taught 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  land.  It  Is  indeed 
strange  that  the  grave  dangers  which  beset  “wash¬ 
day  under  the  old  condition  of  things  has  not  re¬ 
sulted  In  banishing  the  washboard  to  the  garret 
along  with  the  candle-molds,  the  bellows  and  the 
ancient  tlnderbox. 

In  these  days  of  machinery  and  labor-saving  appli¬ 
ances  do  not  wear  your  life  out  with  unnecessary 
labor,  and  wreck  health  and  happiness  over  the 
washtub.  Get  the  best  washing  machine  and  release 
yourself  from  the  galling  slavery  of  the  washboard— 
that  instrument  of  uomestic  torture  which  is  answer- 
able  for  nine-tenths  of  the  diseases  with  which 
womankiudis  cursed.  Take,  for  example,  “Terrill's 
Perteci  Washer”,  manufactured  by  the  Portland 
Mfg.  Uo.,  Portland.  Mich.,  which  is  a  representative 
product  in  this  line,  and  compare  the  work  and  re¬ 
sults  with  the  labors  of  the  old-style  “  blue  Monday” 
wash  day.  Not  only  does  this  washer  do  the  work  in 
a  fraction  of  the  tlmeconsumed  by  theold-rashloned 
methods,  but  it  does  It  much  more  thoroughly.  The 
clothes  being  whiter,  sweeter  and  cleaner  than  could 
possibly  be  the  case  were  trie  garments  cleansed  by 
uand. 

The  highest  class  article  in  any  department  of 
domestic  equipment  is  not  only  the  most  satisfactory, 
hut  in  the  end  is  really  the  cheapest,  and  among  the 
best  Is  "  Terrill's  Perfect  Washer”,  which  is  as  the 
name  implies  a  perfect  washer,  and  will  wash  cleaner 
than  can  be  done  on  the  washboard.  VVhen  this  in- 
geuius  and  praiseworthy  article  comes  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  extensive  use  that  its  worth  merits,  we  are 
satisfied  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  unpleasant 
conditions  which  attach  to  wash  day  will  be  swept 
away.  And  as  for  the  health  of  the  wife  and  mother, 
upon  that  point  we  cannot  be  too  emphatic. 

The  woman  who  insists  upon  the  health-destroying 
methods,  and  the  man  who  permits  such  a  cruel  and 
unnecessary  sacrifice  have  much  to  answer  for. 
When  work  can  be  done  more  quick'y  and  far  better 
without  the  slightest  risk  to  health,  it  is  a  crime  to 
persist  in  that  which  causes  such  general  and  wide¬ 
spread  harm.  The  woman  who  discards  the  wash¬ 
board  for  the  washer  referred  to  above  will,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  be  brighter,  better,  healthier  and 
happier  for  the  change,  and  could  never  be  persuaded 
to  return  again  to  the  days  ot  her  degrading  and  un¬ 
necessary  slavery. 


No  Money  in  Advance 

Our  elegant  New  JewelDrop- 
SE^b^heail  Sewing  Machine  possess- 
""THS  lug  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments,  high  quality  ami  thor¬ 
ough  workmanship.  Shipped 
direct  at  *12.50, the  lowest  price 
ever  known.  30  days’  free  trial. 
Money  refunded  If  not  as  represent¬ 
ed.  Guaranteed  20  years.  All  at¬ 
tachments  free.  125.000  sold. 
♦40.00  Arlington  for.... 1*14.50 
1*50.00  “  ..  ..*17.00 

*60.00  Kenwood  “....*21.50 
Other  Machines  at  *8.00,  *9.00  and  *10.50 
Large  Illustrated  catalogue  and  testimonials  Free. 
CASH  BUYERS’  UNION,  158-164  W.VanRuren  St.,  B-343,Chlcago 


SAVE '/2  your 

|  ■  ■■  ■  now  wasted 

k  I  I  k  I  up  chimney 

l  wL.1-  by  using 
THE  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR. 

COST  $2.00  AND  UP. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  booklet  on  economy  in 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO,, 

27  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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p» u -Ti tic- k 

ENGINEERING 


TO  A  LIMITED  NUMBER 

IElectrieal,  JIpeta’iTl,  Marine, 

Stationary  or  Loeomotlve 
(Including  Merhn'l  Drawing) 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Boston,  Mass. 

( Chartered  by  Common-wealth  of  Massachusetts^ 


1 


UNITARIAN 


PUBLICATIONS  sent 
free.  Address 


MISSIONS,  150  Holland  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


COE’S 


BOZEHA  CUKE,  SI.  Large  sample 
mailed  free.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 


Want  your  corns  removed  ? 

Send  address  on  postal,  and  get  a 
free  trial  box  of  A-Corn  Salve 
Giant  Chemical  Co.  Philadelphia 


The  stops  of  the  Estey  Organ  are  beautifully  and  correctly  voiced 
and  the  player  after  acquiring  some  degree  of  skill  in  their  use  can  bring 
out  a  variety  of  tonal  effects  which  permits  the  correct  and  satisfactory 
rendering  of  orchestral  music  of  almost  every  description. 

The  range  of  an  Estey  Organ  is  far  greater  than  that  of  a  piano* 
violin,  or  any  other  kind  of  instrument.  Hear  it  and  be  convinced. 

G&talogue  free.  ESI  E V  ORGAN  CO.,  Bra.ttleboro,  Vt. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MARKETS. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— The  receipts  are 
heavy,  but  trade  is  good,  and  receivers  have 
hopes  of  getting  their  stocks  pretty  well 
cleaned  out  by  the  close  of  the  week.  Some 
of  the  inferior  iced  stock  which  was  left 
over  from  the  Thanksgiving  trade  is  being 
worked  out  this  w-eek.  The  only  scarcity 
reported  is  in  prime  young  hen  turkeys. 

GRAIN.— The  wheat  market  is  fairly 
active.  The  weather  is  generally  favorable 
for  curing  and  marketing  corn,  and  the 
visible  supply  in  the  markets  is  increasing. 
Oats  have  advanced  a  trifle.  Rye  and 
barley  are  dull.  In  Chicago  prime  Timothy 
seed  is  quoted  at  $4.40,  and  clover,  $8  to  $10. 

'EGGS.— The  increased  supplies  from  the 
Southwest  have  relieved  the  scarcity  of  fresh 
stock,  and  prices  are  on  the  decline.  On 
account  of  the  unusually  high  prices  of 
late,  the  consumptive  demand  has  fallen  off 
somewhat,  but  trade  is  now  improving. 
Holders  of  cold  storage  eggs  are  quite 
anxious  to  sell. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Receipts  for  the  first  four 
days  of  this  week  were:  8,920  cattle,  228 
cows,  3,667  calves,  34,156  sheep,  and  25,799 
hogs.  Native  steers  brought  $4.60  to  $5.50; 
fat  oxen,  $4.90  to  $5.10;  and  bulls,  $2.25  to 
$4.  Milch  cows  with  calves  brought  $25  to 
$50.  Veal  calves  sold  at  $4  to  $8.25;  and 
grassers,  $2.25  to  $2.75.  Common  to  prime 
sheep  brought  $2.25  to  $4.25;  and  lambs,  $5 
to  $6.25.  _ _ 
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The  Week’s  Quotations. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Saturday,  Dec.  15,  1900. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  marrow,  choice,  per  bu.. 

Medium,  choice  . 

Pea,  bbls.,  choice  . 

Red  kidney,  1900,  choice  — 2 

White  kidney,  choice,  1900 . 2 

Green  peas  bbls.,  bu . 

Scotch,  bbl.,  bu . .' . 1 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

June,  extra . 

June,  thirds  to  firsts . 

State  dairy,  half  firkins,  extra. 

Half  firkins,  first  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . . 

Tins,  etc . 

Firkins  . . . 

West.,  imitation  creamery,  best 

Lower  grades  . 

West.,  factory,  June  packed, 

fancy  . 

Held,  common  to  good.... 

Fresh,  fancy  . 

Renovated  butter,  fancy  ... 

CHEESE. 

State,  f.  c.,  large,  Fall  made, 

fancy  . 

F.  c.,  large,  late  made,  best... 

F.  c.,  large,  inferior  . 

F.  c.,  small,  Fall  made,  fancy 
F.  c.,  small,  late  made,  best... 

F.  c.,  inferior  . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice  — 

Light  skims,  large,  choice 

Part  skims,  common  .  3  @  4 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS,  LOSS  OFF. 

Penna.  &  State,  prime,  per  doz..  28  @  29 

West.,  reg.  packing,  best .  —  @  28 

Southern,  reg.  packing,  best —  26  @  27 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  &  Penna.,  fancy  .  28  @  — 

Average  prime  .  26  @  27 

West.,  candled,  selected,  fancy.  —  @27 

Prime  to  fancy  .  25  @  26 

Regular  packing,  fair  to  good.  23  @  24 

Common  .  21  @  22 

Kentucky,  reg.  packing  prime..  —  @  25 
Tennessee,  reg.  packing,  prime..  24%@  25 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  fair  to 

good  .  22  @  24 

Refrigerator,  Fall  packed,  good 

to  choice .  22  @  24 

West.,  refrigerator,  early  pack¬ 
ed,  choice  storage  paid  .  21  @  22 

Prime  .  20  @  21 

Common  .  18  @  19*6 

Limed,  Western,  fancy  .  19%@  20 

FEED. 

Spring  bran,  100-lb.  sacks . 17  00@17  25 

Winter  bran,  bulk  . 16  50@19  00 

Spring  middlings,  200-lb.  sacks.. 16  00@19  00 

Red  Dog,  to  arrive  . 18  50@19  00 

Oil  meal  . 29  00@  — 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 26  00@  — 

EVAPORATED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  fancy  .  6%@  7% 

Choice  .  5l/2@  6 

Prime  .  4%@  6 

Low  grades  .  3 %@  4% 

Chops  . 1  37%@1  50 

Waste  . 1  25  @1  30 

Sun  dried,  quarters  .  3%@  4% 

Sun  dried,  sliced  .  3%@  5 

Apricots,  boxes,  lb .  8%@  13 

Bags,  lb .  7%@  12 

Peaches,  California,  unpeeled, 

boxes  .  6  @  10 

Bags  .  5%@  8 

Peeled,  per  lb .  13  @  18 

Pears,  California,  per  lb .  5  @  10 

Raspberries,  per  lb .  19%@  20 

GREEN  FRUITS. 


Pears,  table  sorts,  box . 1  25 

@2  00 

Keiffer,  bbl . 

. 1  25 

@2  50 

Apples,  common,  bbl. 

. 1  25 

@1  75 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

. 1  50 

@3  00 

Greening,  bbl . 

. 1  75 

@3  25 

King,  d.  h.  bbl . 

. 2  50 

@4  00 

Ben  Davis,  bbl . 

. 2  00 

@2  2a 

Spy,  State,  bbl . 

. 2  00 

@3  00 

Spitzenberg,  bbl . 

. 2  50 

@5  00 

Newtown  pippins  . . . 

. 1  25 

@6  00 

Grapes,  W.  N.  Y., 

Catawba, 

small  basket  . 

.  9 

@  12 

W.  N.  Y.,  Concord,  small 


basket  .  9  @  12 

Catawba,  case  . 1  00  @1  25 

Concord,  100  lb . 1  75  @2  25 

Catawba,  100  lb . 1  50  @2  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl . 8  50  @10  60 

Jersey,  bbl . 8  00  @8  50 

Jersey,  crate  . 2  25  @2  75 

Pineapples,  Florida,  red  24s, 

crate  . 3  00  @3  25 

Florida,  red,  30s,  crate . 2  50  @2  76 

Florida,  red,  36s,  crate  .  —  @2  00 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  spot . 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth . 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth  . 

Corn,  No.  2,  whte,  to  arrive . 

No.  2,  yellow,  to  arrive . 

Oats,  No.  2,  white,  in  elevator.. 
Rye,  No.  2,  West.,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y. 

State  &  Jersey,  c.  1.  f.,  N.  Y... 
Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y... 
Malting,  c.  1.  f.,  Buffalo . 


78%@  - 
83%@  - 
88  @  — 
46%@  - 
46  @  — 
31  @  — 
54%@  — 
52  @  — 
42  @  46 
56  @  63 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  60  cents  per  ton  less: 

Hay,  No.  1  .  90  @  92% 

No.  2 .  85  @  87% 

No.  3  .  75  @  80 

Clover  .  70  @  76 

Clover,  mixed  .  80  @  82% 

Straw,  rye,  long  .  80  @ 

Oat  .  50  @  65 


POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  prime,  in  bulk, 


bbl . 1  50  @2  00 

State  &  Western,  round,  180  lb...l  62  @1  87 

Round,  sack  . 1  50  @1  75 

Long,  180  lb . 1  50  @1  75 

Jersey,  prime,  bbl . 1  37  @1  62 

Sweets,  Vineland,  cloth-top  bbl.  .2  00  @2  70 


Southern,  bbl .  75  @1  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Fowls,  per  lb .  —  @9 

Chickens,  per  lb .  —  @  8 

Roosters,  per  lb .  —  @  6 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  60  @  70 

Southwestern,  per  pair .  45  @  55 

Geese,  per  pair  . 1  00  @1  37 

Pigeons,  per  pair  .  15  @  20 


POULTRY— DRESSED. 


Turkeys,  Jersey  and  upriver, 

fancy  .  12  @  13 

Jersey  and  upriver,  fair  to 

good  .  10  @  11 

Md.  &  Del.,  fancy  .  12  @  13 

Md.  &  Del.,  fair  to  good .  9  @  11 

Ohio  &  Mich.,  fancy,  scalded.  11  @  12 

Ohio  &  Mich.,  fair  to  good....  9  @  10 

Other  Western,  fancy  .  11  @  11% 

Other  Western,  good  to  prime.  9  @  10 

Poor  .  7  @  8 

Broilers,  Philadelphia,  4  lb.  and 

under,  per  lb .  16  @  18 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  selected, 

large  .  14  @  15 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes  .  11  @  13 

Pa.,  large,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Pa.,  fair  to  good  .  9  @  10 

Chickens,  Ohio  and  Michigan, 

scalded,  fancy  .  —  @  10% 

Fowls,  Ohio  &  Michigan,  fancy 

scalded  .  9  @  — 

Other  Western,  dry  picked, 

prime  .  8%@  9 

Other  Western,  scalded  prime.  8%@  9 

Western,  poor  to  fair  .  6  @  8 

Ducks,  Ohio  &  Mich.,  fancy .  11  @  12 

Md.  &  Del.,  prime .  10  @  12 

Other  Western  prime  .  10  @  11 

Poor  to  fair  .  6  @  8 

Geese,  Md.  &  Del.,  prime .  10  @  11 

Md.  &  Del.,  poor  to  fair . 6  @  9 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white,  per 

doz .  —  @2  50 


GAME. 


Quail,  fancy  undrawn,  per  doz..  —  @2  00 

Average  best,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  75 

Grouse,  drawn,  per  pair .  80  @  90 

Partridges,  per  pair  . 1  25  @1  50 

Woodcock,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Grass  plover,  frozen,  per  doz....l  75  @2  00 

Fresh,  per  dozen  . 1  00  @1  25 

English  snipe,  &  Golden  plover, 

frozen,  dozen  . 1  75  @2  00 

Golden  plover,  fresh,  dozen....  125  @150 

Small  snipe,  per  dozen .  —  @  50 

Wild  ducks,  Canvas,  prime,  per 

pair  . 2  50  @3  00 

Canvas,  poor  . 1  00  @2  00 

Red-head,  prime  . 1  50  @2  00 

Red-head,  poor  .  75  @1  25 

Rabbits,  per  pair  .  22  @  25 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair .  50  @  65 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  average,  prime  .  —  @  10% 

Fair  to  good  .  9  @  10 

Common  to  medium  .  7  @  8% 

Grassers  .  4  @  6 

Buttermilks  .  5  @  7 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  crate  ....  2  00  @  3  00 

Florida,  basket  .  2  00  @3  50 

Onions,  Conn,  and  L.  I.,  white, 

bbl .  3  50  @550 

Conn,  and  L.  I.,  red,  bbl .  2  00  @  2  25 

Conn,  and  L.  I.,  yellow,  bbl..  2  00  @  2  25 
Orange  CoC.,  white,  bag —  2  50  @  4  50 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

Hubbard,  bbl . 1  25  @  1  50 

Florida,  white,  crate  .  75  @  1  00 

String  beans,  Fla.,  basket....  2  00  @3  00 
Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  bbl..  70  @  80 

Canada,  Russia,  bbl .  75  @  85 

Peppers,  Fla.,  carrier .  76  @  1  50 

Celery  .  10  @  40 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  bbl .  2  00  @  3  60 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  basket .  2  00  @  4  50 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl .  —  @  1  00 

Baltimore,  bbl .  60  @  75 

Carrots,  washed,  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  bbl .  2  00  @  4  00 

Florida,  %-bbl . 100  @250 

North  Carolina,  %-bbl .  75  @  1  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  bbl .  1  00  @  6  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  3  @  8 

Parsnips,  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  100  .  3  50  @  4  00 

State,  ton  . 12  00  @14  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  carrier .  2  00  @  3  50 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  bbl —  2  00  @  5  00 

Beets,  L.  I.,  bbl .  75  @  1  00 

Romaine,  N.  O.,  bbl .  2  00  @  5  00 

Okra,  Fla.,  carrier .  1  50  @  3  00 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

Black  bear  . 15  00@  25  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings  .  5  00@  10  00 

Badger  .  75@  1  25 

Otter  .  8  00@  10  00 

Beaver,  large  .  7  00@  8  00 

Small  .  3  00@  4  00 

Silver  fox  . 50  00@200  00 


Cross  fox  . 

Red  fox  . 

Gray  fox  . 

Fisher  . 

Wolf,  prairie  _ 

Timber  . 

Lynx  . 

Wild  cat  . 

Marten,  dark  . . . 

Pale  . 

Skunk,  black  .... 

Half-striped _ 

Long-striped  ... 

Striped  . 

White  . 

Raccoon  . 

Opossum,  large  . 

Medium  . 

Mink  . 

Muskrat,  Winter 
Fall  . 


8  00@  25  00 
1  75@  2  00 
1  75@  2  00 
8  00@  10  00 
1  00@  — 


3  00@ 

4  00 

4  00@ 

6  00 

.  40@ 

60 

6  00@ 

10  00 

3  00@ 

4  00 

1  20@ 

1  30 

76@ 

80 

70@ 

80 

40@ 

45 

15@ 

20 

7 

90 

25@ 

30 

15@ 

18 

1  00@ 

2  00 

10@ 

11 

8@ 

9 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  within  26-cent 
freight  zone,  3%  cents  per  quart. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  cold  snap,  and  then  the  ice  harvest 
will  begin.  Be  sure  to  have  your  tools  in 
readiness,  or  the  ice  may  melt  before  you 
are  prepared  to  begin.  Write  Ross  Bros., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  about  that  ice  plow  they 
are  advertising. 

The  subject  of  feeding  roots  to  stock  has 
been  getting  a  good  deal  of  attention  from 
our  correspondents  lately.  We  would  refer 
our  readers  looking  for  a  good  root  cutter 
to  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

The  Oriole  feed  mill  grinds  corn  fine, 
making  it  suitable  for  table  use.  We  think 
this  is  quite  a  point  in  its  favor.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  write  the  manufacturer, 
Wilson  Bros.,  Easton,  Pa.  This  firm  also 
makes  a  good  bone  cutter. 

Why  feed  green  bone?  The  many  rea¬ 
sons  can  be  summed  up  that  it  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  best  poultry  food  known.  With  a 
good  bone  cutter  like  the  Dandy  the  bone 
is  easily  prepared  and  green  bones  can 
usually  be  had  at  the  butchers  for  little  or 
nothing.  The  Dandy  is  made  by  Stratton 
Mfg.  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.  Send  for  catalogue, 
prices,  etc. 

Last  week  Mr.  Geo.  Oglesbee,  of  Hardin 
Co.,  O.,  gave  his  experience  in  cooking  food 
for  hogs.  He  considers  it  a  great  saving 
with  the  majority  of  foods,  and  that  he 
was  able  to  market  his  hogs  from  two  to 
three  weeks  earlier  than  wThen  fed  raw 
food.  We  would  advise  those  buying  a 
cooker  to  look  into  the  merits  of  Heesen’s. 
The  manufacturers  make  a  point  of  guar¬ 
anteed  capacity.  Write  Heesen  Bros.  Co  , 
Tecumseh,  Mich.,  for  illustrated  booklet. 


CANADIAN  ROOTS  AND  CELLARS. 


In  this  settlement  most  of  the  people  have 
good  cellars  under  their  dwellings,  and  as 
very  few  plant  more  than  one  acre  of  roots, 
they  have  room  for  them  in  the  cellar.  In 
the  old  style  of  small  log  houses  and  shan¬ 
ties  with  nothing  but  a  hole  under  the  floor, 
they  pit  them  out,  as  described  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  a  short  time  ago.  Apples  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way,  and  will  keep  better 
than  in  a  cellar,  if  not  kept  too  warm.  We 
do  not  raise  many  potatoes  in  these  parts, 
as  we  have  not  much  of  a  market  for  them. 
Sometimes  they  are  as  high  as  $1  per  bag; 
nobody  has  any  to  sell,  then,  and  some¬ 
times  35,  40  or  50  cents  per  bag.  December 
1  a  market  was  opened  in  Campbellford  for 
the  first  time;  potatoes  and  apples  sold  for 
60  cents  per  bag.  Most  of  our  barns  have 
stone  basements  the  full  size  of  barn;  here 
we  have  our  root  cellars.  They  may  not 
be  best  for  keeping  roots,  but  most  con¬ 
venient.  In  the  cold  stormy  weather  one 
does  not  have  to  go  out  of  doors  to  feed 
cows,  horses,  or  anything,  etc. ;  they  are  all 
comfortable  under  the  barn,  excepting  the 
pigs,  and  sometimes  they  are  there,  too. 
If  kept  cool  enough  and  not  too  cold  white 
turnips  and  mangels  will  keep  till  April; 
Swedes  and  carrots  will  keep  a  month  or 
two  longer.  In  these  parts  we  begin  to  feed 
turnips,  the  soft  kinds,  where  the  directors 
of  cheese  factories  will  allow  it,  about  July 
or  August,  and  feed  right  along  as  long  as 
they  last.  I  began  feeding  about  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  intend  to  feed  till  Christmas,  and 
then  stop  till  March.  I  would  feed  all  the 
time  if  I  had  plenty.  We  have  no  market 
for  roots,  but  I  suppose  they  would  sell  for 
about  15  or  20  cents  per  bushel.  Where  a 
person  has  no  root  cellar,  the  roots  may 
be  put  in  heaps  on  the  ground  without  a 
pit,  then  nail  pieces  of  boards  or  scantling 
together  like  an  A;  put  these  over  the  piles 
of  roots  for  rafters,  cover  with  boards, 
then  with  straw  and  a  little  earth,  and  as 
the  frost  increases  put  on  more  cover, 
earth  or  manure.  Be  sure  to  leave  a  pipe 
for  ventilation;  close  it  when  very  cold, 
open  when  fine.  t.  c. 

Campbellford,  Ont. 


STEEL 

ROOfIMG' 


THE  ONLY 
TOOLS  YOU 
NEED. 


5000  Squares 

BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 

Bought  at  Receivers  Sales,  sheets  either  flat, 
corrugated  or  “  V”  crimped,  f  “J  tS 
Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet  |  B  § 

or  100  square  feet . 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer  is  re¬ 
quired  to  lay  this  roofing.  Wefurnish  FREE 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  and 
nailstolay  it.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  Mo.  67  , 
of  general  merchandise  bought  by  us  at 
SHERIFF’S  and  RECEIVER'S  SALES. 
“Our  Prices  are  ONEUALFof  others.” 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  35th  andiron  Sts,  •  Chicago. 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 


For  Sale  Cheap. — 140-acre  farm,  beau¬ 
tifully  situated;  full  silo;  one  mile  from  city.  Write 
for  particulars.  Box  828,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Position  vacant  March  1  for  working 

farmer,  who  understands  sheep,  with  wife  to  keep 
house  and  board  hands.  $30  per  month  and  found, 
Address  RHODE  ISLAND, 

care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


500  ATTENTION,  FARMERS!  500 

head  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry,  at  llve-and-let-llve 
prices,  including  Mammoth  Bronze  and  White  Hol¬ 
land  Turkeys,  White  and  Pearl  Guineas.  Five  varie¬ 
ties  Ducks,  15  varieties  Chickens,  Pea  Fowls  and 
Homing  Pigeons.  Write  us  your  wants,  and  we  wil} 
do  the  rest.  JACOB  H.  NEFF,  Mgr.,  Bellaire,  Ohio 


WE 

PAY 


$18 


A  week  and  expenses  to  men  with 
rigs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 


Send  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Parsons,  Kan 


GLENN  RANCH, 

Glenn  County ,  California, 

FOR  SALE  IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of  the 
late  Dr.  Glenn,  “the  wheat  king,’’  has  been  surveyed 
and  subdivided  It  is  offered  for  sale  In  any  sized  gov¬ 
ernment  subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices,  and 
in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding  what  it  Is  assessed 
for  Countv  and  State  taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  of  4U  000  acres  runs  up  and  down 
the  western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River  for  15 
miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has  never  lacked 
an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by  pro¬ 
posed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring  to  look 
at  the  land  should  go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing  the 
subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  personally 
or  by  letter, 

F.  O.  XjUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  of  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 


WATfH  rUAUM  UDET— All  farmers  Interested 
W  Alta  InAKI  rjAEjUl  in  good  Fanning  Mills 

will  receive  a  nice  watch  charm  by  sending  4c.  stamps 
to  JOHNSON  &  FIELD  M  F  G.  CO.,  Racine,  Wis 


r\  AU8TIN  &  CO.,  Commission  Merchants.  Fruits. 

Produce,  Eggs.  Poultry  and  Calves.  Corre¬ 
spondence  solicited.  326  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


Oldest  Commission  House  in  New  York 

Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Pork,  Poultry,  Dressed  Calves, 
Game,  etc.  E.  B.  Woodward,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO., 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 


BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market. 

Live  Stock:  Union  Stock  Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  St. 
Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


This  is  an  Era  of  Scientific  Achievement. 


Veterinary  Pixine 

Contains  the  most  vital  healing  elements  known 
to  science.  It  is  a  marvelous  combination,  anti¬ 
septic  and  penetrating  power.  Absolutely  free 
of  any  mineral  or  poisonous  substance.  The 
only  veterinary  preparation  that  heals  sores, 
speed  cracks  and  chronic  scratches,  by  granula¬ 
tion,  the  only  natural  way.  Indorsed  by  highest 
veterinary  authority,  and  sold  under  an  absolute 
guarantee. 

j  2-oz.  box,  .  25c. 

|  %-lb.  box,  .  50o. 


PRICE 


Includes  expensive  1901  Almanac  and  Manual  of 
Information.  Handsomely  illustrated. 
Invaluable  for  a  lifetime.  Not  a 
patent  medicine  book. 

All  Druggists  and  Dealers,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY.  N.  Y. 


All  nm  of  DEAFNESS  er  HARD-HEAWINO 
xe  bow  CURABLE  by  our  new  Invention;  only  those loom 
leaf  are  inonrable.  HIAD  NOISES  CIU^E  IHBBDL4TBLT . 
Describe  your  oaee.  Examination  and  advice  free, 
fon  can  cure  yourself  at  home  at  a  nominal  cost. 

nter national  Aural  Clinic,  cuiciao, 


1900 
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Two  Weeks  Left 

foi’  those  cash  premiums  which  go  out 
January  15.  We  have  never  had  a  pre¬ 
mium  contest  before  when  so  little'  inter¬ 
est  was  taken  by  club-raisers  in  the 
money  offered.  There  aTe  50  cash  pre¬ 
miums.  The  first  $100 ;  second,  $75  ; 
third,  $50,  and  soon  down.  To-day  these 
three  premiums  would  go  to  club-raisers 
who  had  sent  ridiculously  small  clubs. 
The  bulk  of  the  work  has  been  from  a 
number  of  agents  who  have  sent  in  all 
no  more  than  five  names.  Here  are  the 
$2  premium  winners  for  last  week  : 

Dee.  10.  R.  C.  Trowbridge,  New  York. 

Dec.  11.  F.  E.  Van  Eps,  New  York. 

Dec.  12.  Ronson  German,  Michigan. 

Dec.  13.  Jay  E.  Allis,  New  York. 

Dec.  14.  F.  E.  Van  Eps,  New  York. 

Dec.  15.  13.  C.  Foster,  New  York. 

There  is  no  time  to  lose  now,  and  no 
one  need  hesitate.  Anyone  who  puts  in 
a  day  or  a  week  raising  a  club,  is  sure  of 
a  good  premium.  The  money  will  come 
in  well  January  15.  The  time  will  soon 
be  up.  Do  something  now — right  away. 
We  will  send  supplies  and  samples  if  you 
ask  for  them  ;  a  postal  card  will  do.  Let 
us  have  it  quick. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

NEW  YORK. 

MARKET  BRIEFS. 

Picked  Up  Here  and  There. 

A  WINTER  CROP,  which,  like  the  witch- 
hazel  bush,  is  usually  in  full  bloom  at  the 
holiday  season,  consists  of  the  fake  com 
mission  merchants  so  often  spoken  of  in 
this  paper.  You  produce  the  goods,  ship 
to  them,  and  they  do  the  rest.  A  reader 
sends  us  a  circular  from  a  Mr.  Hayt,  print¬ 
ed  with  type  so  large  that  spectacles  are 
unnecessary,  and  asks:  "Is  this  the  same  old 
Hayt  that  has  been  spoken  of  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.?”  Our  understanding  is  that  he  is 
a  son  of  the  man  who,  as  our  readers  will 
remember,  was  shown  up  and  denounced 
at  considerable  length  several  years  ago; 
and  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  H.,  junior, 
quotes  prices  somewhat  above  the  market, 
and  offers  to  buy  goods  outright,  handle 
on  commission,  or,  in  fact,  do  most  any¬ 
thing  in  order  to  get  the  stuff,  we  judge 
that  he  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block. 

SURPRISING  CHEEK  is  shown  by  one 
produce  commission  man  here,  who  has  on 
his  envelope,  letter  heads  and  shipping 
tags,  in  big  red  letters,  these  words:  "The 
Best  Commission  House  in  New  York.”  If 
failing  periodically,  receiving  shipments 
without  making  proper  returns,  being  de¬ 
nounced  by  name  in  the  press,  and  known 
throughout  the  butter  trade  of  the  city  as 
a  gilt-edged  dead  beat,  entitle  him  to  such 
a  claim,  then  he  is  all  right.  In  a  letter  to 
a  reader  this  man  says  that  he  can  get  25 
cents  per  pound  for  dairy  butter.  This  was 
at  a  time  when  the  highest  price  for  dairy 
was  24  cents,  and  ordinary  dairies  ran 
from  18  to  22  cents.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  for  a  staple  like  butter,  on 
which  the  price  for  the  city  is  made  daily 
in  the  Mercantile  Exchange,  this  man  can 
compete  with  all  the  rest  of  the  trade,  and 
get  two  or  three  cents  more  for  an  unlimit¬ 
ed  quantity. 

LOOK  UP  REFERENCES.— He  referred, 
not  to  any  commercial  agency,  express 
company  or  well-known  bank,  but  to  a 
financial  concern  near  the  head  of  Wall 
Street.  As  we  have  received  several  cir¬ 
culars  sent  out  by  commission  men  making 
extravagant  claims,  bearing  the  same 
marks  of  fraud,  and  all  referring  to  the 
same  banking  firm,  it  looked  suspicious 
that  they  were  in  the  game,  and  getting  a 
share  of  the  profits  of  this  dishonest  busi¬ 
ness.  I  expected  to  find  them  in  some  little 
8x10  office,  as  is  often  the  case  with  such 
wholesale  bunco  schemes;  but  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  they  were  quite  an  ex¬ 
tensive  concern  of  guarantors  and  dealers 
in  investments  and  insurance.  I  asked  for 
whatever  statement  they  cared  to  make  re¬ 
garding  the  party  above  mentioned  who 
had  given  them  as  reference.  The  head  of 
the  firm,  to  whom  I  was  sent,  appeared 
embarrassed  at  the  request.  He  looked  at 
the  letter.  On  the  left  of  the  sheet  in  red 
letters  was  the  statement  that  the  writer 
referred  to  this  financial  house.  Here  is 
what  the  head  man  said  with  considerable 
hesitation:  “Well,  we  would  advise  you  to 
go  slow  with  him  now,”  emphasizing  the 
now,  “as  we  have  had  several  complaints 
from  people  who  have  shipped  him  stuff 
and  not  received  satisfactory  settlement." 
He  did  not  say  he  was  sorry  he  had  allowed 
their  name  to  be  used,  but  neither  did  he 
try  to  defend  the  fraudulent  action,  so  1 
was  half  inclined  to  think  him  innocent  of 
really  wrong  intent.  Whether  really  de¬ 
ceived  or  in  the  game,  however,  they  were 


certainly  at  fault,  but  at  the  same  time  so 
thoroughly  protected  that  the  law  could 
not  touch  them,  and  any  attempts  to  hold 
them  responsible  would  be  a  waste  of  time. 
These  investment  and  guarantee  houses 
have  so  many  strings  to  their  fiddle  that, 
if  one  snaps,  they  can  keep  their  tune  go¬ 
ing  all  right  with  the  others.  I  had  to  wait 
a  few  minutes  before  being  attended  to  at 
this  place,  and  in  the  meantime  an  amus¬ 
ing  thing  happened.  The  man  ahead  of 
me,  who  it  turned  out  was  a  wrathful  but¬ 
ter  shipper  who  had  been  taken  in  by  this 
scalawag,  and  was  looking  to  the  reference 
for  satisfaction,  went  into  the  private  of¬ 
fice,  and  in  a  moment  one  of  the  employees 
came  out  and  began  to  talk  to  another  in 
the  middle  office.  They  laughed,  and  being 
near  me  I  overheard  part  that  was  said, 
which  was  that  “The  old  man  is  having  a 
hot  time  of  it  with  that  fellow."  Whether 
guilty  of  intentional  fraud  or  not,  they  are 
evidently  getting  some  punishment. 

HAVE  NOTHING  TO  DO  WITH  THEM. 
—A  rock  in  the  ocean  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  the  ship  that  runs  into  it,  but,  if  navi¬ 
gators  steer  clear,  it  may  be  there  a  mil¬ 
lion  years  without  doing  any  damage.  The 
worst  punishment  that  anyone  who  has 
produce  to  sell  can  inflict  on  rascally  deal¬ 
ers  is  to  let  them  alone.  They  are  not 
afraid  of  the  law.  In  most  cases  they  are 
so  thoroughly  protested  that  they  cannot 
be  touched  in  a  criminal  action,  and  as 
they  have  no  property  that  can  be  got  hold 
of,  civil  actions  only  take  the  time  of  the 
complainant  and  do  not  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  They  seem  to  take  on  a  new  lease 
of  life  and  put  on  another  streak  of  fat 
with  every  exposure,  and  will  continue  to 
flourish  so  long  as  people  will  be  deceived 
by  promises  that  are  contrary  to  com¬ 
mon  sense.  The  offer  of  a  few  cents  per 
pound  or  bushel  above  what  anyone  else 
is  willing  to  pay,  even  though  not  backed 
up  by  any  substantial  assurance  of  settle¬ 
ment,  is  hard  for  most  people  to  resist. 
But  how  is  anyone  in  the  country  to  know 
whether  a  concern  is  reliable  or  not?  This 
has  been  much  discussed  without  coming 
to  any  very  satisfactory  conclusion.  There 
is  one  rule,  however,  that  has  been  often 
repeated,  and  is  pretty  safe  to  follow,  and 
that  is  to  go  slow  in  dealing  with  those 
who  make  extravagant  claims,  offer  far 
better  prices  for  staple  goods,  or  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  give  the  impression  that  the  whole 
universe  revolves  around  their  store.  If 
people  followed  out  this  rule  more  closely, 
a  good  many  of  the  frauds  would  be  weed¬ 
ed  out  or  frozen  out.  A  little  injustice 
might  be  done  now  and  then  to  reliable 
parties  whose  business  policy,  while  all 
straight,  includes  lots  of  bluff,  but  as  a 
rule,  the  best  houses  are  conservative  in 
their  letters  and  circulars,  and  careful 
about  promising  more  than  they  can  ful¬ 
fill.  They  know  that  they  must  be  so  in 
order  to  retain  their  reputation  for  square 
dealing.  Othexs  have  no  reputation.  Like 
certain  clothing  men  in  this  city,  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  deal  with  you  only  once,  and  pur¬ 
pose  to  beat  you  that  time  if  possible. 

UP-HILL  WORK— Instead  of  letting 
these  scalawags  alone,  however,  it  is  an 
astonishing  thing  that  scores  of  people 
patronize  them  year  after  year,  apparently 
in  preference  to  honest  dealers.  The  writer 
personally  knows  of  cases  where  hay  and 
apple  buyers  have  gone  thi’ough  sections 
offering  a  premium  on  the  market  price. 
Sometimes  they  pay  cash  for  a  few  lots  on 
the  start,  just  to  bait  the  people  on,  but 
before  they  get  through,  many  lose  their 
whole  crops.  To  have  an  experience  of  this 
kind  after  the  bother  of  harvesting  and 
marketing  a  crop,  ought  to  shake  their 
faith  in  strangers,  but  such  wounds  heal 
quickly,  and  next  year  they  are  ready  for 
another  dose,  put  up  in  a  little  different 
shape  perhaps.  An  extensive  apple  dealer 
here  said:  “I  tell  you,  it’s  up-hill  business. 
We  used  to  buy  the  crop  of  a  certain  sec¬ 
tion  every  season.  One  year  a  fellow  went 
along  some  time  in  advance,  represented 
that  he  was  buying  for  us,  and  beat  the 
farmers  badly.  It  took  us  some  time  to 
get  over  the  harm  that  man  did.” 

_  w.  w.  H. 


OHIO  STATE  H0RT.  SOCIETY. 

PART  I. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  at  Troy,  Ohio,  December  5-6-7.  The 
fertile  valley  of  the  Miami  River  is  one  of 
the  finest  agricultural  sections  of  the  State. 
The  tree  and  plant-growing  business  is  also 
quite  extensive,  while  fruit  production  is 
among  the  live  industries  of  this  prosper¬ 
ous  region.  The  meeting,  throughout, 
abounded  in  interesting  and  instructive 
papers  and  spicy  discussion.  More  than 
ever  apparent  was  the  fact  that,  because 
of  wide  differences  in  soil,  location,  the 
man  and  the  market,  there  can  be  no  uni¬ 
versal,  iron-clad  rules  that  may  be  safely 
followed  in  the  production  and  disposition 
of  our  fruits.  Fruit  Notes,  for  the  current 
year,  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Green,  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  popular  features  of 


our  annual  meetings.  He  stated,  with 
much  truth,  that  fruit-growing  will  eventu¬ 
ally  fall  into  the  hands  of  scientists  and 
experts.  This  will  come  about  not  only 
from  the  fact  that  insects  seem  to  be  In¬ 
creasing  out  of  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
the  horticultural  industi'y,  but  that  the 
ever-increasing  new  enemies,  including  the 
San  Jos6  scale,  will  be  allowed,  by  the  care¬ 
less  grower,  to  have  their  own  way,  just 
as  do  our  old  foes,  the  curculio,  Codling- 
worm,  etc.  His  observation  and  experi¬ 
ence  have  pi’oved  to  his  satisfaction  that 
an  apple  orchard  under  thorough  culture, 
not  only  endures  our  late,  warm,  dry  Au¬ 
tumns  much  better  than  one  in  sod,  but 
that  ripening  of  the  fruit  is  thus  retarded 
to  quite  a  degree,  while  the  apples  hang  on 
to  the  tree  with  much  greater  tenacity.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  continual  culture  is 
sometimes  impi’acticable,  especially  upon 
steep  hillsides,  Prof.  Green  has  become 
much  interested  in  the  management  of  a 
large  orchard  near  Delaware,  Ohio,  in 
which  the  trees  are  persistently  mulched 
with  the  grass  that  is  mown  from  between 
the  rows.  This  orchard  is  one  of  the  most 
px-ofitable  in  its  section,  and  so  impi’essed 
is  Pi-of.  Green  with  the  apparently  practi¬ 
cal  way  of  solving  the  cultural  problem 
that  he  has  concluded  that  it  deserves  a 
trial  at  the  Experiment  Station.  Trees 
thus  mulched  showed  no  decided  tendency 
to  drop  their  fruit,  and  that  which  did  drop 
was  not  seriously  bruised,  being  nearly  all 
salable.  , 

Prof.  Green  declares  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  hard  kicks  administered  to  the  Ben 
Davis  apple  it  is,  to-day,  the  popular  va¬ 
riety  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
bushels  and  dollars.  He  thinks  it  advisable 
gracefully  to  accept  old  Uncle  Ben  along 
with  the  Concord  grape  and  other  acknowl¬ 
edged  leaders  of  our  different  fruits.  He 
spoke  of  the  Missouri  Pippin  as  a  produc¬ 
tive  and  very  precocious  variety  for  a 
"filler,"  and  said  a  fair  size  would  be  at¬ 
tained  by  thinning  the  fruit.  It  appears 
that  this  variety  starts  out  early  in  life 
with  a  suicidal  intent— firmly  fixed  in  its 
purpose  of  bearing  itself  to  death  by  the 
time  it  has  reached  its  early  "teens."  It 
is  certainly  a  very  attractive,  medium¬ 
sized,  brilliantly-colored  apple,  and  is  said 
to  be  of  good  quality.  Its  special  desira¬ 
bility,  however,  seems  to  be  for  temporary 
planting  between  trees  of  our  standard  va¬ 
rieties.  Prof.  Green  spoke  of  the  Mann  ap¬ 
ple  as  manifesting  a  weakness  of  root  at 
the  Station.  Bismarck  has  given  him  some 
tine  specimens,  but  is  not  superior  to  the 
Wealthy,  which  is  capable  of  filling  every 
office  of  Bismarck.  Robinson  was  spoken 
of  as  a  good  apple. 

A  lively  discussion  was  given  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Summer  apples  for  profit.  Some  of 
the  marketmen  reported  ready  sales  at 
high  prices,  with  not  nearly  enough  fruit 
to  supply  the  demand.  Others  declared 
their  inability  to  give  away  their  early 
apples— so  plentiful  and  cheap  were  they. 
It  was  claimed  by  some  that  our  first  early 
apples  came  in  direct  competition  with  the 
later  small  fruits,  and  did  much  to  depre¬ 
ciate  the  demand  for  the  latter.  This  ob¬ 
jection,  however,  was  promptly  met  by  a 
friend  of  the  early  apple,  who  said  it  was 
impossible  to  make  the  consumer  eat  a 
berry  pie  when  he  wanted  an  apple  pie, 
and  that  by  the  careful  production,  pick¬ 
ing,  packing  and  marketing  of  Summer 
apples  there  was  more  profit  in  them  than 
in  Winter  varieties. 

F.  H.  BALLOU. 


From  many  diseases.  Children 
who  are  well  nourished  success¬ 
fully  resist  disease  to  which  an 
ill  -  nourished  child  succumbs. 
Your  child  has  enough  food. 
Does  the  food  make  flesh?  If 
not  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  stomach  and  other  or¬ 
gans  of  digestion  and  nutrition. 
That  wrong  can  be  quickly 
righted  by  the  use  of 


•  DR,  PIERCE'S  • 


FREE! 


GOLDEN  MEDICAL  DISCOVERY. 


In  ninety-eight  cases  out  o 
every  hundred  it  completely  cure; 
indigestion  and  other  diseases  o 
the  digestive  and  nutritive  sys 
tern  in  both  young  and  old.  Yoi 
can  consult  Dr.  Pierce  by  lette 
free.  Ad-  wz*  dress  Dr.  R.  V 
Pierce,  YJ  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Pierce’s 
Medical  Advis¬ 
er,  pa^xer  cov¬ 
ers,  is  sent  on  receipt 
of  21  cents  to  pay  cost 
of  mailing  only. 

Addresi  Dr.  Pierce,  as  above. 


CORN  SHELLERS. 

PThln  1-hole  nheller  has  feed  table,  tan.crank 
I  and  pulley,  can  be  run  by  hand  or  power.  Shell* 
largest  and  smallest  ears,  15  to  25  bu.  an  hr, 

4C_  I  las  heavy  balance  wheel— makes  It  run  easy. 

.50  Made  of  best  material,  guaranteed  to  please. 

=  PRICE  complete,  $5.25 ;  with  crank  only, 

for  hand  use,  $1.60 ;  hand  shelter,  75c. 

Thl8  2-Hola^^Ss*S\  $|n25 

kpowpr  and  itf  | 

"nand  shellerff^*^  1 
with  feed  table,  fan,  cob  carrier,  crank 
and  pulley  #12  Without  cob  car¬ 

rier,  $10. 2i>  Runs  easy ;  shellH  every  ker 
relfromear;  35  bu.  an  hour.  SELF  FEED 
shelter — 700  bu.  per  day — 9  s'yles  of  shellers. 

A  1  O  O  Powers — tread  and  sweep,  Gasoline 
ALSU,  engines.  Wind  Mills,  Feed  Cookers,! 

Scales,  Sawing  Machines,  Horse  Blankets, 


Best 

Ever 

Made 


Hardware.  We  sell  direct  to  you  sit  wholesale  prices.  Catalogue 
sent  free.  Prices  on  10,000  articles.  Everything  needed  on  the  farm. 

Marvin  Smith  Co.v  57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago.  Ills. 


Clubbing  List. 


We  can  save  yon  money  on  any  paper  or  magazine. 
We  give  you  a  list  below.  If  you  do  not  find  all  you 
want  here,  send  us  a  list,  and  we  will  quote  you  price 
by  return  mail.  It  will  save  you  trouble  to  send  ail 
your  orders  to  us  at  onetime.  The  price  opposite 
each  paper  is  our  price  to  you  for  it.  Every  order 
must, of  course,  include  a  subscription  to  The  Rubai, 
New-YORKER  at  $1.  To  make  up  a  list  start  with 
The  It.  N.-Y.  at  $1,  then  take  as  many  of  fhe  others 


as  you  need  at  price  opposite  each. 

American  Bee  Journal,  Chicago,  Ill . 

American  Poultry  Journal.  Chicago.  Ill . 

American  Sheep  Breeder,  Chicaeo,  Ill . 

American  Swineherd,  Chicago.  Ill . 

American  Queen,  New  York . 

Arena,  The.  Boston,  Mass . 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston,  Mass . 

American  Gardening,  New  York . 

Ave  Marla,  Notre  Dame,  Ind . 

A  Few  Hens,  Boston,  Mass . 

American  Agriculturist,  New  York . 

American  Boy,  Detroit,  Mich . 

Babyhood,  New  York . 

Blade,  Toledo.  O . 

Blooded  Stock.  Oxford,  Pa . 

Bee,  Toledo,  O . 

Baptist  Union,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Breeder’s  Gazette,  Chicago,  III . . . 

Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette,  Cincinnati,  O . 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  Irvington,  N.  Y . 

Courier- Journal,  Louisville,  Ivy  (begin  Jan.  1>... 

Cleveland  Daily  World,  Cleveland,  O . 

Century,  New  York . 

Christian  Herald,  New  York . . 

Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga . 

Commercial  Tribune,  Cincinnati,  O . 

Cleveland  Leader,  Cleveland,  O . 

Conkey’s  Home  Journal,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Courier,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Chronicle  Telegraph,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 

Country  Gentleman.  Albany,  N.  Y . 

Coleman's  Rural  World,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  O . 

Couraut  (Daily  ,  Hartford,  Conn . 

Courant.  iSemi-Weekly),  Hartford,  Conn . 

Columbus  Press  Post,  Columbus.  O . 

Dispatch,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 

Drainage  Journal,  Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Demorest’s,  New  York . 

Delineator,  New  York . . 

Designer,  New  York . 

Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 

Dairy  and  Creamery.  Chicago,  Ill . 

Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  O . 

Evangelist.  New  York . 

Everybody's  Magazine,  New  York . . . 

Examiner,  New  York . 

Examiner  iDaily)  San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Examiner  (Weekly)  San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Every  Where,  New  York.. . 

Fruit,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y . 

Forum,  New  York . 

Free  Press,  Detroit,  Mich . 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly,  New  York . 

Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Farm  Poultry,  Boston.  Mass . 

Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star,  Montreal,  Can. 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  O . 

Farm  and  Home,  Springfield,  Mass . 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  O . . 

Globe  Democrat  i  Weekly),  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Golden  Days,  Philadelphia.  Pa . 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 

Good  Literature,  New  York . 

Garden  and  Farm,  Springfield,  O . 

Household,  Boston,  Mass . 

Horse  Review,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Horse  World,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Harper’s  Bazar,  New  York . 

Harper’s  Magazine,  New  York . 

Harper’s  Weekly,  New  York . 

Housekeeper,  Minneapolis,  Minn . 

Housewife,  New  York . 

Hoard's  Dairyman,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis . 

Holstein-Friesian  Register,  Brattleboro,  Vt . 

Home  Journal,  Boston.  Mass . 

Independent,  New  York . . . . . . .  . 

Inter  Ocean,  Chicago.  Ill . 

Inter-State  Poultryman,  Tiffin,  O . 

Journal.  Boston,  Mass . 

Judge,  New  York . 

Jersey  Bulletin,  Indianapolis  Ind . 

Journal.  Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Journal  of  Agriculture.  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Little  FolkB,  New  York . 

Lipplncott’s  Magazine,  Philadelphia.  Pa . 

Ledger  Monthly,  New  York . 

Ladles’  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia.  Pa . 

Living  Church,  Milwaukee.  Wis . . 

Leslie’s  Weekly,  New  York . . . 

McClure's  Magazine,  New  York . 

Mayflower,  New  York . . 

Munsey’s  Magazine.  New  York . 

Meehan’s  Monthly.  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

North  American  Review,  New  York . 

News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  8.  C . 

National  Stockman,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 

New  England  Homestead,  Springfield.  Mass . 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dayton,  O . 

Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  O . 

Outlook,  The,  New  York . 

Poultry  Keeper,  Quincy.  Ill . 

Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Public  Opinion,  New  York  .  ..v . 

Poultry  Monthly,  Albany,  N.  Y . 

Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul,  Minn . 

Post  Express,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 

Puck,  New  York . 

Practical  Farmer.  Philadelphia.  Pa . 

Review  of  Reviews,  New  York . 

Register,  Wheeling.  W.  Va . 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  Quincy,  Ill . 

Republican,  The  Weekly).  Springfield,  Mass _ 

Scribner's  Magazine,  New  York . 

Scientific  American,  New  York . 

Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo . ’ 

Sentinel,  Indianapolis,  Ind . ’ 

Swine  Breeder’s  Journal,  Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Sunday-School  Times,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

St.  Nicholas,  New  York . . . 

Success,  New  York . ’ 

Southern  Cultivator,  Atlanta,  Ga . . 

Strawberry  Culturist,  Salisbury,  Md . !  ’ 

Table  Talk,  Philadelphia.  Pa.’.. . . 

Tribune  (Weekly).  New  York . [ 

Thrice-a- Week  Tribune,  New  York . 

Times  (Weekly  ,  Cincinnati,  O . 

Trained  Motherhood,  New  York . ' 

Truth,  New  York . . . 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm.  New  York  . 

Union  Gospel  News.  Cleveland.  O . 

Wool  Markets  and  Sheep,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Witness,  New  York . 

Woman’s  Home  Companion,  Springfield,  O . 

World,  Tri-Weekly,  New  York . 

Youths'  Companion . New,  $1.25:  renewal. 

Young  People's  Weekly,  Chicago,  Ill . . 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DB.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 


Horse  With  Irritable  Eruption. 

I  have  a  horse  six  years  old  that  Is 
troubled  with  a  scurf  at  the  root  of  his 
tail.  He  cuts  the  hair  off  by  rubbing.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  him?  E.  a.  s. 
Rocky  Hill,  N.  J. 

Wash  thoroughly  with  warm  castile 
soapsuds,  scrubbing  with  a  stiff  brush 
to  break  up  and  remove  the  scurf. 
Then  when  dry,  bathe  with  a  lotion  of 
castor  oil  and  alcohol,  of  each  two 
ounces;,  tincture  of  cantharides  two 
drams;  mix.  Repeat  once  a  week  until 
the  trouble  ceases.  For  two  or  three 
weeks  it  would  be  well  to  tie  the  horse 
where  there  is  nothing  against  which 
he  can  rub  his  tail,  to  allow  him  to 
forget  the  practice. 

Abortion  in  Cows. 

I  have  had  two  cases  of  abortion  among 
my  cows  lately,  and  while  I  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  necessary  treatment,  I  would 
like  you  to  give  me  the  best  informatidn 
you  can  on  the  subject.  H.  R.  o. 

Newport,  O. 

Outbreaks  of  abortions  in  cows,  when 
they  become  epidemic,  are  usually  very 
difficult,  or  often  impossible  to  control. 
To  be  successfully  treated,  such  herds 
should  be  placed  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  a  competent  veterinarian. 
Isolation  of  all  suspected  or  infected 
animals,  and  a  thorough  system  of  dis¬ 
infection  are  the  lines  to  be  followed 
in  checking  an  outbreak.  When  there 
is  no  competent  local  veterinarian,  ap¬ 
ply  to  your  State  experiment  station, 
describing  the  conditions  and  surround¬ 
ings  in  detail. 

Brain  Disorder  in  Horse ;  Fistula. 

1.  A  horse  near  20  years  old  has  some 
trouble  that  causes  him  to  take  spells  of 
switching  and  striking  himself  with  his 
hind  feet,  almost  as  though  he  was  in  a 
bees’  nest,  and  is  about  as  unmanageable 
as  if  he  were  covered  by  bees.  Is  in  good 
flesh  and  life,  and  capable  of  doing  good 
work  on  the  farm  if  safe  to  handle.  He 
has  been  troubled  in  this  way  nearly  a 
year  already.  He  is  also  parrot-mouthed 
so  that  he  cannot  eat  whole  corn  readily. 
Is  there  any  remedy?  2.  A  four-year-old 
horse  had  a  bad  case  of  fistula  after  he 
was  two.  It  was  treated  by  a  local  doctor 
and  seemed  all  right  up  to  a  few  days  ago. 
when  it  began  swelling  again,  but  is  hard, 
shows  no  signs  of  matter  having  formed. 

I  am  treating  it  now  with  caustic  balsam 
according  to  directions.  He  seems  to  have 
an  itching  humor  in  his  skin.  What  should 
I  do  for  him?  E.  w.  s. 

Barnesville,  O. 

1.  The  symptoms  indicate  some  brain 
disorder,  probably  vertigo  or  megrims. 
There  is  probably  no  remedy.  How¬ 
ever,  it  will  be  well  to  take  the  horse 
to  a  competent  veterinarian  for  ex¬ 
amination,  before  condemning  him.  2. 
If  there  is  no  evidence  of  suppuration 
blister  the  swelling  severely.  But  as 
soon  as  suppuration  is  evident,  it  should 
be  freely  opened  and  injected  with 
some  antiseptic  or  caustic  solution. 
Employ  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon 
personally  to  direct  the  treatment  of 
the  case. 

Chronic  Indigestion  in  a  Colt. 

I  have  a  colt  six  months  old.  For  some 
time  he  has  been  very  much  out  of  condi¬ 
tion.  He  has  a  stomach  as  big asabass drum, 
and  eats  all  the  time,  and  is  still  thin,  with 
a  long  coat.  I  have  given  him  horse  pow¬ 
der  and  ground  flaxseed  for  some  time.  I 
see  no  signs  of  worms  whatever  externally. 
He  is  a  very  valuable  animal,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  get  him  in  order.  What  course 
of  treatment  would  you  advise,  and  how 
shall  I  feed  him?  G.  t.  b. 

Cambridge,  Md. 

The  colt  is  suffering  from  chronic  in¬ 
digestion,  and  will  be  liable  to  continue 
to  suffer,  as  long  as  you  allow  him  to 
eat  all  he  can  hold.  Place  the  colt  on  a 
restricted  diet.  Feed  only  a  moderate 
ration  of  good  hay  or  corn  fodder  three 


times  daily,  but  not  more  than  he  can 
eat  up  clean  in  an  hour.  As  a  grain 
ration  feed  two  or  three  pints,  twice 
daily,  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  wheat, 
bran  and  oats, with  a  good  handful  of  the 
oil  meal.  If  he  eats  his  bedding,  use 
sawdust  or  shavings  until  he  ceases  to 
do  so.  Do  not  allow  more  than  one-half 
pail  water  at  one  time.  With  good  care 
and  a  restricted  diet,  you  will  soon  be 
able  to  reduce  the  big  stomach,  and  also 
greatly  to  improve  his  general  condition. 
Medicinally,  give  one  tablespoonful  of 
following  powders  in  his  feed  night  and 
morning:  powdered  gentian  and  ginger 
of  each  six  ounces,  powdered  nux  vom¬ 
ica  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  of  each  two 
ounces;  mix. 

Cow  Off  Feed. 

I  have  one  cow,  and  am  feeding  a  ration 
of  10  pounds  cut  hay,  three  pounds  bran, 
three  pounds  Buffalo  gluten  and  two 
pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  wet  and  fed  dally 
In  two  feedings.  She  calved  nine  weeks 
ago,  and  five  weeks  ago,  when  calf  was 
taken  away,  she  gave  10  quarts  of  milk  per 
day,  and  continued  to  give  this  amount  on 
above  feed,  up  to  10  days  ago,  when  she 
gave,  and  is  giving  only  about  seven 
quarts.  The  falling  off  seems  to  be  entirely 
in  the  night  milking.  She  seemed  to  relish 
her  food  until  recently,  but  does  not  eat 
it  all  now.  She  had  a  sore  downhanger, 
and  I  had  the  veterinary  examine  it  five 
days  ago.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  the 
sting  of  some  insect  and  advised  bathing 
in  very  hot  water  three  times  per  day,  and 
then,  rubbing  with  vaseline.  I  have  given 
her  this  treatment  for  five  days,  and  al¬ 
though  the  swelling  has  diminished  some¬ 
what,  there  seems  to  be  a  hard  lump  above 
the  downhanger,  tender  to  the  touch. 
Cow  is  a  Guernsey  and  had  certificate  of 
sound  condition  from  competent  doctor 
when  I  purchased  her  five  weeks  ago.  Will 
you  suggest  what  I  can  do  to  increase  her 
milk  and  cure  the  soreness?  h.  a.  w. 

Cedarhurst,  N.  Y. 

A  personal  examination  would  be 
necessary  in  this  case,  to  enable  one  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  beiore  satisfactory 
treatment  could  be  achieved.  I  suspect 
the  trouble  is  due,  either  to  disease  of 
the  generative  organs,  or  to  some 
digestive  disorder,  but  which  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  say  from  your  description. 
Have  the  cow  examined  by  a  competent 
veterinary  surgeon  first  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  when  a  suitable 
course  of  treatment  can  be  prescribed. 


GOOD  AND  BAD  SHEEP. 

For  thousands  of  years  sheep  have 
been  closely  associated  with  man,  and 
ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  human 
nature  of  all  sorts.  Moses  spent  nearly 
40  years  of  his  life  as  a  shepherd,  and 
David  cared  for  his  flock  so  thoroughly 
that  the  lion  and  the  bear  which  at¬ 
tempted  harm  lost  their  own  lives. 
None  of  our  domestic  animals  under¬ 
stands  good  and  bad  treatment  better 
than  the  sheep.  The  little  girl  shown 
on  first  page,  Fig.  326,  is  on  confidential 
terms  with  her  woolly  friends.  The 
sheep  are  not  hungry,  and  from  their 
large  bodies,  heavy  coats,  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  contentment  on  their  faces, 
it  is  evident  that  the  food  question  is 
not  worrying  them  much.  They  are  not 
the  kind  that  have  to  lean  up  against 
the  fence  in  the  Spring  to  get  strength 
enough  to  bleat.  The  one  nearest  the 
girl  is  saying:  “Thanks  for  your  kind¬ 
ness  in  offering  me  something  to  eat. 
Wish  I  could  accommodate  you,  but 
really  I  ain’t  hungry,  so  the  best  I  can 
do  is  to  take  a  little  taste  just  out  of 
politeness.”  This  is  not  said  in  the 
a-b-c  and  x-y-z  lingo,  but  then  there  are 
other  ways  of  talking.  This  child  is 
learning  things  that  cannot  be  gained 
from  books.  Probably  she  will  always 
have  a  friendly  feeling  toward  dumb 
animals  and  use  her  influence  to  prevent 
cruelty  of  any  sort.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions  in  the  sheep  tribe.  Now  and 


then  an  old  fellow  develops  a  disposition 
like  a  cross-cut  saw,  and,  if  he  could 
have  his  way,  would  make  everybody 
else  get  off  the  earth.  Such  a  crabbed 
animal  is  likely  to  get  a  liberal  amount 
of  rough  treatment,  which  does  not  tend 
to  sweeten  him  up.  One  of  the  writer’s 
neighbors  had  a  particularly  ugly  old 
ram  that  had  been  thrashed  around  by 
his  owner  all  Winter,  and  was  lying  low 
for  an  opportunity  to  get  even.  Usually 
he  was  tied  in  one  corner  of  the  sheep 
shed,  but  one  day,  while  untied,  his 
master  forgot  to  keep  watch  for 
treachery,  and  was  bending  over  at  right 
angles  to  clean  out  a  manger.  The  old 
ram  believed  that  “he  who  hesitates  is 
lost,”  and  was  determined  that  no 
hesitation  on  his  part  should  lose  him 
such  a  chance  for  settling  old  scores. 
With  the  fury  of  a  western  cyclone  he 
charged,  and  the  man,  manger,  and  side 
of  the  building  received  a  dose  of  mass¬ 
age  treatment  that  made  things  rattle. 
Mr.  N.  managed  to  get  to  the  house,  but 
staid  in  bed  for  three  days.  On  re¬ 
covering,  about  the  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  dispose  of  the  vicious  sheep  to 
the  butcher. 

• 

If  you  And  a  cold  creeping  on.  keep  a  bottle  of  Dr 
D.  Jayne's  Expectorant  near  at  hand,  and  take  a 
little  dose  occasionally.  It  will  relieve  at  once,  and 
soon  bring  about  a  cure.— Adv. 


WORTH 


A  BOTTLE 

To  This 


It  may  be  worth  a  like  sum  or  even  more  to  you. 

Fingal,  Harnes  Co.,  N.  D.,  March  19,  1898. 
Dear  Sirs:— I  have  used  your  Kenda]l'sS|iavin  Cure  and  I 
hlnk  it  a  good  Liniment.  I  have  cured  a  f-imvin  on  my  best 
lare,  and  I  would  not  take  $125  for  her,  which  I  offered  for  *75 
efore.  I  will  be  pleased  to  have  your  book  and  receipts  for 
tils  Inclosed  stainp,  as  l  read  on  the  cartoon.  „ 

Truly  yours,  FRANK  SMITH. 

It  is  an  absolutely  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins, 
pllnts, Curbs,  Ringbones, etc.  Removes  the  bunch  and 
eaves  no  scar,  l’rlee,  #1 ;  sin  for  *o.  As  a  liniment 
or  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist 
or  KKNDALL’8  SPAVIN  CCRK,  also  “A  Treatise  on  the 
torse.”  the  book  free,  or  address 

IW.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT 


1C  ITU  TD  I  IPC  on  HENS  and  CHICKHNB 

JtAIrt  IU  LIUC  84-page  book 


D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires 

and  C.  Whites,  Choice  Pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  mated  not  akin. 
Bred  Sows  and  Service  Boars. 
Poultry.  W rite  for  hard  times 
prices  and  free  circular. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Kosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


?mj£oved  COW  TIE 

Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
down,  pushes  back  when 
standing,  gives  freedom 
of  head,  keeps  them  clean 
E.  C.  NEWTON  CO. 
Batavia,  Ill.  Catalogue  Free 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  w 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 

Laundry  Stoves,  Wator  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldors,  Cal* 
drons,  etc.  W  Send  for  circulars. 
I).  B.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia.  Ill. 


Breeders’  Directory. 


ggB  OPTO— First-class  stock.  W.  .7.  WOOD, 
I  EL  II H  C  I  w  Box  241,  New  London.  Ohio. 


nnnn  FERRETS.  First-class  stock.  Some 
Trained.  New  price-list  free. 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Lorain  Co.,  O. 


Perf  rnorncovo— Slx  cows;  two  2-year  olds,  bred; 
mg,  ulitlllotjo  three  13  months’ old  Heifers;  two 
6  and  8  months’  old  Heifers;  two  Bull  Calves.  2  and  5 
months.  A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville.  Pa. 


rnn  Cll  r-THO»OUGHBRED  HOLSTEIN 
run  OALE  BULL  CALVES.  Well  marked 
and  of  best  breeding.  Will  be  sold  at  tarmers'  price. 
Write  at  once.  W.  W.  CHENEY.  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  Greene  N. 

Y  — Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  Cattle;  Dorset  and 
Uambouillet  Sheep;  Poland-Chlna,  Jersey  Red  and 
Suffolk  Pigs.  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Hens 
Eggs,  00c.  per  dozen:  10  kinds;  standard  bred. 


Do  You  Want 


a  H  o  1  s  t  e  1  n  -  Friesian 
Bull  Calf? 

a  Chester  White  I’lg 
either  sex,  pal  r  or  trio  ? 
If  you  do.  and  want  the  best  breeding  at  a  fair  price, 
write  to-day  to  CHA8.  K.  RECORD.  Peterboro,  N.Y 


SOME  GOOD  YOUNG 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un¬ 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

K  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St..  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


150  Dellhurst  Holsteins 

for  sale,  including  young  Cows,  Heifers  and  a 
great  lot  of  BULL  CALVES— several  now  ready 
for  service — sons  of  “DeKol’s  Butter  Boy”,  and 
the  famous  “  Royal  Paul  ”  out  of  advanced  Re¬ 
gistry  cows.  Catalogue. 

DELLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


■e'er  Sale— White  Holland  Turkeys;  W.  P.  Hocks; 
"  W.  Guineas,  in  their  highest  grade  of  purity,  at 
farmers'  prices.  JASON  ELLARS,  Bookwalter,  Ohio 


T  EninRJK-8-  c-  wh-  LeFhorn  Cocks  arid  Cock- 
LLuuUIUYo  erels.  Choice  stock.  Farm-raised. 
Farmers' prices.  H.  H.  LYON,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


rnPKflRF I  O— Choice  W.  Wyandottes,  P.  Rocks, 
vUvIlLtULtLO  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns,  from 
prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  and  water 
fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  Catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREK  FARM,  Box  T.Jamesburg,  N.  J 


Bantams. 

All  varieties  of  ornamental  Bantams.  Our  Bantam 
yards  are  the  largest  in  New  England.  Clough's 
Bantam  Book  describes  all  varieties,  tells  how  to 
make,  breed  and  care  for  them;  has  18  pages  on  dis¬ 
eases,  cures,  etc  ;  15c.  by  mail.  Also  Belgian  Hares 
and  Angora  Cats.  Circulars  free. 

W.  W.  CLOUGH,  Medway,  Mass. 


Farm  raised  poultry 

PAYS  BEST.  Always  strong  and  Vigor¬ 
ous  and  breeds  healthy  stock.  We  ship  only  farm 
raised  stock.  Get  our  new  Poultry  Guide  and  make  big 
money  with  poultry.  Worth  $25*  but  sent  for  only  1 5  c. 

JOHN  BAUSCHER,  JR.|  BOX  66  ,  FREEPORT, ILL. 


SH°EBWO0KKEonP0ULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1901 ,  160  p»g.«,  over 

100  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  etc.  How  to  raise  chickens  success- 
lully,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Diagrams 
with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  All 
about  Incubators,  Brooders  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER.  ,luI  i"t>,  Kr.rp.rt,  III. 


JACKS 


Raise  Mules 
anti  Get  Rich, 

32  large  Black  Spanish  Jacks  for 
sale,  14  to  16  hands  high.  Cheaper 
now  than  later  on. 

Also.  PERCH KUON  STALLIONS. 
Stock  Guaranteed. 


DR.  LEAVITT'S _ MAKES  QUIET  CATTLE 

Doubt.  Power 
V-BLADE 
cut.  all 
round  horn. 

LEAVITT  MFC.  CO..  TUSCOLA.  ILL 


LATEST 


(Newton’s  Patent.) 

Every 
Dehorner 

proved  Guaranteed 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE. 


I  Horses, 
Cattle, 
Sheep « 
Swine 


$2  Book  for  $  I 


We  have  yet  some  copies  left  of  a  lot  of  slightly 
shelf-soiled  books  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Slieep  and 
Swine,  by  Curtis,  that  we  will  mail  postpaid  as 
long  as  they  last  for  $1.  This  book  is  the  standard 
work  on  live  stock.  It  is  used  as  a  text-hook  in 
almost  all  agricultural  colleges,  and  is  indorsed  by 
all  leading  authorities  on  live  stock  It  is  a  large 
book,  fully  illustrated,  aud  requires  16  cents  to  pay 
postage  alone.  These  copies  are  in  condition  for 
any  library,  and  will  be  reserved  for  subscribers 
alone.  They  will  not  he  sent  at  this  price  to  deal- 
They  are  a  great  bargain  at  the  price  for  anyone 


ers. 


who  wants  to  make  a  study  of  animal  husbandry. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Chicken  Yard. 

BREWERS'  GRAINS  FOR  POULTRY. 

Can  you  make  up  a  fattening  ration  for 
capons,  fowls  and  roosters  (poor  birds 
weighing  from  three  to  four  pounds  each) 
of  which  brewers'  grains  would  be  the  pre¬ 
dominant  factor?  I  can  buy  these  grains 
at  about  eight  cents  per  bushel  and  would 
be  glad  to  know  whether  I  can  make  any 
profitable  use  of  them,  as  I  have  always 
from  400  to  1,000  birds  on  hand,  so  that  the 
feeding  question  is  quite  an  item  for  me. 

Ridgefield,  N.  J.  D. 

The  average  of  several  analyses 
of  wet  brewers’  grains  gives  them  a 
feeding  ratio  of  1:3,  which  is  very 
narrow  for  a  fattening  ration.  Theoreti  - 
cally  corn  or  cornmeal  would  be  the  best 
grain  to  combine  with  them  for  fat¬ 
tening,  and  practically,  judging  from 
the  looks  and  smell  of  some  of  the  cars 
of  wet  brewers’  grains  I  have  seen  un¬ 
loaded  in  this  section  for  dairy  fool,  1 
should  prefer  to  use  it  as  a  fertilizer, 
and  use  the  corn  alone  for  feeding.  1 
have  never  fed  the  stuff  and  perhaps  am 
judging  hastily,  and  where  it  can  be  had 
fresh  and  sweet,  if  it  ever  is  sweet,  it 
may  answer  to  mix  with  other  foods.  I 
would  suggest  a  mash  composed  of  two 
parts  of  cornmeal,  one  part  oat  feed 
and  one  part  brewers’  grains  to  begin 
with,  and  if  desired  the  proportion  of 
brewers’  grains  may  be  increased  if  no 
bad  results  are  noticed.  I  should  try 
this  carefully  on  one  pen  of  birds,  and 
note  results  before  taking  the  chances 
with  a  large  number.  Eight  cents  per 
bushel  appears  like  a  low  price,  but 
when  we  consider  that  they  contain  an 
average  of  over  75  per  cent  of  water 
which  is  usually  to  be  had  without  buy¬ 
ing  and  hauling  it  makes  a  difference, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  better  re¬ 
sults  will  oe  had  from  feeding  corn  al¬ 
most  exclusively,  as  it  is  the  very  best 
grain  we  have  for  fattening. 

J.  E.  s. 
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present,  promises  the  best  results,  con¬ 
sists  in  simply  dipping  the  eggs  in  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  salicylic  acid  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then,  while  still 
moist,  wrapping  them  in  cotton  and 
storing  them  away  in  boxes,  barrels  or 
other  convenient  vessels.  The  object  in 
dipping  them  in  the  solution  is  to  de¬ 
stroy  any  germs  or  microbes  that  may 
be  adhering  to  the  shell,  and  which,  if 
they  should  gain  access  to  the  egg 
would  effect  its  decomposition.  The 
object  in  wrapping  the  eggs  in  cotton  is 
to  prevent  the  access  of  other  germs 
from  the  air,  the  cotton  simply  acting 
as  a  filter.  In  this  method  the  eggs  are 
submerged  in  the  liquid  for  so  short  a 
time  that  no  part  of  the  liquid  has  an 
opportunity  to  soak  through  the  shell. 
After  the  eggs  are  wrapped  in  cotton 
and  stored  away  there  is  every  op¬ 
portunity  for  access  of  air,  which  is 
generally  so  desirable  for  preventing  the 
formation  of  musts  and  musty  odors. 
Again,  eggs  that  are  stored  in  lime 
water  and  waterglass  solutions  will  al¬ 
most  invariably  crack  or  burst  on  boil¬ 
ing.  This  is  usually  attributed  to  the 
small  quantity  of  air  inclosed  in  the 
shell,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the 
expansion  of  this  small  quantity  of  air 
that  cracks  the  shell;  but  there  is  also 
contained  a  small  quantity  of  air  in 
fresh  eggs,  and  they  do  not  crack  on 
boiling.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  solutions  referred  to 
invariably  weaken  the  shell  of  the  egg, 
so  that  packed  eggs  can  be  detected  by 
the  character  of  the  shell.  The  fresh 
eggs  that  are  treated  with  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  sajicylic  acid  and  wrapped 
in  cotton  are  not  weakened  in  any  way, 
and  behave  just  like  fresh  eggs  when 
boiled.  Tests  of  this  method  have  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  period  of  six  or  eight 
months,  and  so  far  there  seems  to  be 
every  reason  to  hope  for  a.  very  practi¬ 
cal  method. 


“Fresh”  Eggs— A  woman  who  sells 
warranted  fresh  eggs  in  the  Baltimore 
market  created  some  comment  by  sell¬ 
ing  20  dozen  eggs  every  week  from  a 
flock  of  24  hens.  It  looked  as  though 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  ought  to  rescue 
those  shockingly  overworked  hens,  but 
later  developments  showed  that  she  was 
a  regular  purchaser  of  crated  eggs  from 
a  commission  merchant.  The  eggs  were 
then  nicely  packed  in  chaff  and  mas¬ 
queraded  as  the  fresh  country  product. 
This  recalls  a  benevolent-looking  old 
lady  we  met  in  Chicago,  whose  clean 
white  apron  and  gingham  sunbonnet 
were  calculated  to  engage  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  most  pessimistic  city 
dweller.  She  carried  a  splint  basket 
full  of  alleged  new-laid  eggs  packed  in 
grain.  She  had  come  into  the  city  with 
“Pa,”  she  said,  on  a  load  of  produce, 
and  thought  she  might  sell  a  few  eggs, 
thus  making  a  bit  of  pocket  money. 
Later  developments  showed  that  the 
dear  old  lady  in  the  sunbonnet  had 
purchased  her  wares  on  South  Water 
street,  and  the  city  dwellers  who  tried 
to  use  the  eggs  were  left  to  mourn  an¬ 
other  shattered  illusion. 

Preserving  Eggs. — Prof.  B.  H.  Hite, 
of  the  West  Virginia  Station,  has  been 
experimenting  with  various  mixtures  for 
preserving  eggs.  Here  are  some  of  his 
conclusions:  In  most  of  the  methods  in 
general  use,  the  eggs  are  stored  in  some 
liquid,  and  no  liquid  has  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  will  not  find  its  way 
through  the  shell,  affecting  the  contents 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Recently, 
solutions  of  waterglass  have  been  tried 
in  certain  of  the  western  stations,  the 
reports  thus  far  being  rather  favorable; 
but  as  the  test  only  extended  over  a 
comparatively  short  period,  it  is  hardly 
safe,  as  yet,  to  say  whether  the  method 
could  be  relied  on  to  keep  eggs  in  good 
condition  from  early  Summer  to  late 
in  Winter.  A  method  which,  at  the' 

For  Howe  Comfort  use  the  Rochester  Radiator, 
oue  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of  two.— Adv. 


THE  “KICK"  IN  THE  INCUBATOR  EGG 

An  eminent  breeder  has  truly  said  that 
In  the  poultry  industry  the  hatching  day 
is  the  Day  of  Judgment;  for  on  that  day 
comes  the  summing  up,  the  showing  up,  of 
all  that  has  gone  before  to  the  development 
of  a  perfect  or  an  imperfect  bird.  Another 
leading  expert  says,  in  effect:  “Give  me  a 
good  ‘kick’  in  the  eggs,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  good  hatch.  If  there  is  not  vigor 
and  health  in  the  egg,  the  best  incubator 
in  existence  and  the  best  operator  cannot 
put  it  there.”  If  these  assertions  are  true, 
it  is  readily  seen  that  the  root  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  hatch  must  lie  in  the  breeding 
stock.  A  careful  selection  of  first-class 
birds  is  of  first  importance,  second  only 
to  which  is  their  housing.  While  univer¬ 
sally  conceded  that  dry  floors  and  draft¬ 
less,  sunny  quarters  are  a  necessity  to  the 
hen,  it  is  not  so  well  understood  that  they 
are  still  more  important  to  the  well-being 
of  the  duck.  While  the  latter  will  suc¬ 
cessfully  resist  greater  exposure  and  older 
housing,  their  floors  should  be  kept  dry 
and  sunny,  as  they  cannot  escape  to  the 
roost  from  damp  and  dirt.  The  Pekin  duck 
is  a  cleaner  fowl  than  a  hen.  It  does  not 
enjoy  refuse,  or  to  grub  in  filth,  and 
speedily  sickens  and  dies  in  a  damp,  un¬ 
clean,  ill-ventilated  place.  Regarding  the 
food  which  best  builds  a  perfect  egg  for 
hatching,  the  instinct  of  a  hen  for  a  diet 
furnishing  the  finest  proportions,  is  very 
keen.  Give  her  a  half  show  and  her  forage 
will  result  in  a  good  hatch  of  healthy  birds. 
This  is  not  the  case,  to  an  equal  extent, 
with  ducks.  They  are  more  indolent  and 
eat  contentedly  just  what  is  given  them. 
They  appear  devoid  of  all  sense  of  bal¬ 
anced  rations,  and  for  this  reason,  even 
though  they  have  free  range,  greater  care 
is  necessary  as  to  right  grains  and  vege¬ 
tables  furnished,  and  the  proper  per  cent 
of  each. 

It  would  appear,  from  observation  and 
experience  that  “given  the  right  ‘kick’  in 
the  egg,”  nearly  every  incubator  on  the 
market  is  capable  of  a  good  hatch,  and 
these  can  best  be  secured  by  following 
closely  the  directions  accompanying  the 
same.  Frequently  the  experience  of  a  sea¬ 
son  is  that  the  first  hatch  put  in  the  in¬ 
cubator  is  the  best.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  the  beginner  thought  he  could  Im¬ 
prove  on  his  methods  or  on  the  Instruction 
book,  and  started  in  experimenting.  At 
the  close  of  a  hatch  one  always  feels  that 
if  he  had  conducted  affairs  a  trifle  differ¬ 
ently  in  this  point  or  that,  the  little  fel¬ 
lows  who  were  just  ready  to  pip  the  shell, 
but  didn’t,  would  have  been  all  right;  while 


the  fact  is  there  are  very  few  hatches  on 
record  where  every  developed  bird  has  es¬ 
caped  the  shell.  So,  when  a  fairly  good 
hatch  is  once  secured  it  is  safest  ever 
thereafter  to  “play  Chinaman.”  At  this 
point  this  question  naturally  presents 
itself— if  all  machines  give  fair  hatches, 
why  is  not  one  as  good  as  another?  Be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
labor  and  time  used,  and  in  their  me¬ 
chanism  and  defects.  Hot-water  rigs  oc¬ 
casionally  spring  a  leak  at  a  very  awkward 
time;  some  regulators  are  inefficient,  some 
not  durable;  some  machinery  shrinks,  warps 
or  swells.  These  are  a  few  of  the  objections 
to  several  of  the  leading  patents.  An  in¬ 
cubator  that  has  the  most  perfect  regu¬ 
lator  and  ventilating  facilities  and  is  the 
simplest  and  most  durably  constructed, 
will  save  the  operator  great  nerve  strain 
and  not  a  few  sleepless  night.  The  rock 
on  which  many  hatches  are  wrecked  is  the 
moisture  question.  Duck  eggs  require  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  do  hens,  particularly 
if  the  atmosphere  is  specially  dry.  A 
sprinkle  night  and  morning  with  warm 
water  answers  when  moisture  dishes  are 
not  employed.  Ducks  are  much  slower 
during  the  pipping  stage  than  are  chick¬ 
ens;  the  latter  frequently  escape  from  the 
shell  about  four  hours  after  the  egg  is 
first  chipped;  the  former  in  about  48  hours. 
It  is  best,  when  the  first  chip  Is  noticed, 
to  give  the  eggs  a  thorough  sprinkling, 
close  the  machine  and  leave  it  shut  till  the 
hatch  is  entirely  over.  v.  e.  w. 

Chazy,  N.  Y. 

Bulls  and  Mixed  Farming. 

This  is  not  a  dairy  locality.  Our  farm 
crops  are  grain,  potatoes,  cabbage,  hay, 
fruit,  with  sheep,  a  few  cows,  sometimes 
a  few  young  cattle,  and  hogs  for  live 
stock.  It  is  decidedly  mixed  farming.  Of 
course,  there  are  bulls  round  about,  but 
few,  if  any,  purebreds.  There  are  a  few 
milkmen,  but  anything  does  them  for  ser¬ 
vice.  Few  bulls  are  kept  to  be  more  than 
two  or  three  years  old.  Few  farmers  will 
bother  with  keeping  a  bull.  They  are  quite 
willing  “the  other  fellow”  should  do  that, 
and  if  they  can’t  dodge  it  will  pay  him 
for  service.  The  method  of  keeping  the 
animals  depends  on  a  good  many  condi¬ 
tions,  as  age,  temper,  conveniences,  etc. 
He  may  run  with  the  herd  on  pasture  part 
of  the  time,  or  may  have  box  stall,  with 
yard  for  exercise.  Plenty  of  exercise  and 
feed  to  keep  him  in  good  condition  are 
best.  If  one  could  trust  the  bull  it  would 
be  all  right  to  let  him  run  with  the  herd 
on  pasture,  with  a  box  stall  by  himself  In 
Winter,  but  conditions  have  to  govern  the 
treatment.  w, 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Bulls  in  ths  section  are  not  first  class; 
most  anything  will  do.  Farmers  do  not 
care  much  what  the  bull  is,  as  long  as  they 
can  "get  the  cow  with  calf.”  The  calves 
are  picked  up  by  a  man  who  fattens  them, 
and  they  are  sold  for  veal  when  about 
eight  weeks  old.  Most  of  the  milk  in  this 
section  goes  to  Hartford,  and  some  is 
separated  and  cream  sold  to  Windsor 
Creamery  Co.  Most  bulls  are  kept  in 
stalls.  2H.  H. 

Windsor,  Conn. 


You  would  have  carefully  to  clear  your 
hen  and  nest  of  all  mites  and  vermin,  In 
order  to  give  her  chicks  an  equal  show 
with  incubator-hatched  chicks.  w.  w.  b. 


ICA. 


akes  short  roads. 


AXLE 

Xft*nd  light  loads. 


QREASE 

^■^^ood  for  everything 
that  runs  on  wheels. 

Sold  Everywhere. 


Made  by  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


.FEED  COOKERS 

to  b*  full  meatnre  »nd  full  v»ln«. 
Low  priced  but  h>gh  quality.  Bum 
oo*l,  wood  or  cob*.  7iize»— 15to  75 
gtd*.Cookallklnd*of  feed,*uyiMng. 
Circulars  and  prices  free. 

HEESEN  BROS.  A  CO. 

1  Evans  St.  Tecnmseh,  Mich. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safest,  Rest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kepaoves  or  Blemishes  from  Horae* 

Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
* $  I  *50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druitKists,  or 
lent  by  express,  chargei  paid,  with  full  directions 
tor  Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-W1X.HAMS  t’O,,  Cleveland  O. 


SHARPLES 

Cream 
Separators. 


H900  Dairy  Separators, 

(The  new  Tubulars  are 
world-beaters.) 

Capacity.  Price. 

9  Butter  Cupcrubular)  175  lbs  §  50 ' 
>  WHS  Haud  Sep.,  300  “  ’ 

No.  1  Safety  Hand,  325  “  1< 

^  No.  2  Safety  Hand,  500  “  li 
[No.6TubularHand,675  “  1’ 

^  No.  9  Tubular  Hand,  875  “  21 
Steam  Turbine,  325  “  1‘ 
l  Steam  Turbine,  600  “  2( 

Send  for  Newt  Catalogue 
Mo.  25 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chamfer,  Pa. 

THE  SIIABPLES  CO., 

88  80.  Canal  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Cream  Separators. 

Oe  Laval  “  Alpha  ”  and  “  Baby  ”  Separators. 
First— Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 

Prices,  $50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  f  r  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO  , 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets.  I  74  Cortlandt  street, 
CHICAGO.  |  NEW  Vt.RK. 

SEPARATOR 

on  10  Days*  Trial.  Lightest, 
easiest  running  HAND  Separator. 

NATIONAL  Separator 

Frea  book  tails  all  abont  it. 

National  Dairy  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Three  Points 

Somerset,  Pa.,  April  21, 1900. 

“Thk  REID  HAND  SEPARATOR 

gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  runt 
easier,  skims  closer,  and  is  more 
easily  trashed  and  put  together 
than  the  De  Laval.  P.ease 
ship  me  another  as  soon  as 
possible."  H.W.  Walker. 


It  will  pay  you  to  test.  it. 
Separator  book  and  par¬ 
ticulars  free  by  mail. 

A.  H.  REID, 

30th  and  Uliirket  Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Humorous. 


There  was  a  small  boy  named  Hugh, 
Who  carefully  slipped  in  the  shoe 
Of  his  pa  a  large  tack— 

And  the  small  boy’s  back 
Was  afterwards  red,  white  and  blue. 

—Detroit  Free  Press. 

Teacher:  “Willie,  where  is  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  United  States?”  Willie:  “In 
the  trusts.” — Credit  Lost. 

Hollis:  “What  makes  a  man,  when  he 
is  engaged,  give  the  girl  a  diamond 
ring?”  Stoughton:  “The  girl,  I  sup¬ 
pose.” — Harvard  Lampoon. 

“I  saw  one  of  these  new  moving  stair¬ 
ways  in  New  York  last  week.”  “That 
isn’t  so  much.  I  saw  a  rolling  prairie  in 
Kansas  last  year.”— Denver  News. 

Little  Girl:  “Papa,  it’s  raining.” 
Papa  (whose  temper  is  somewhat  ruf¬ 
fled):  “Well,  let  it  rain.”  Little  Girl 
(timidly) :  “I  was  going  to,  papa.”— Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 

Teacher:  “Now,  will  some  bright 
little  boy  tell  me  what  bird  is  the  most 
famous  in  American  history?  The— 
the — ”  Sammy:  “I  know,  teacher.  The 
Plymouth  Rock  rooster.”— Pittsburg 
Bulletin. 

“But  why,”  the  fair  maid  was  asked, 
“why  are  you  about  to  marry  Mr.  Wig¬ 
gles  when  Mr.  Waggles  loves  you  so  de¬ 
votedly?”  “Because  Mr.  Wiggles  asked 
me  to,”  replied  she,  simply.— Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 

“What  we  want  to  do,”  said  the  wor 
ried  man,  “is  to  take  money  out  of  poli¬ 
tics.”  “Well,”  answered  Senator  Sor¬ 
ghum,  “I  have  done  my  best  in  that  di 
rection.  I  have  taken  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  out  of  it  up  to  the 
present  time.”— Washington  Star. 


COOK  BOOK  FREE 

Containing  325  Pages,  Over  2500 
Recipes,  Bound  In  Cloth. 

T®  all  PURCHASERS.  Agents  make  25  Per 
Cent  Commission  selling  our  goods. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  TERMS. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO  , 

P.  O.  Box  290,  Dept.  R.  31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

Cooked  Feed 

goes  farther  and  gives  quicker 
results  than  uncooked.  The 

COSHEN 

Feed  Cooker 

and 

Water  Heater 


lias  many  advantages  not 
found  in  others.  Strongly 
MADE  OF  STEEL  anti 
galvanized  to  prevent  rust  or 
corrosion.  Large  fire  box 
burns  big  chunks  of  wood  or 
I  other  fuel.  Holds  fire  for 
hours.  Double  boiler  gives 
clean  hot  water  and  cooks 
feed  at  same  time.  Cannot  scorch  feed.  Has 
spark  arrester.  Fully  guaranteed.  Three  sizes. 
Don’t  buy  any  cooker  until  you  investigate  the  Goshen. 
We  make  Goshen  Steel  Tanks  and  Tank  Heaters.  Write. 

Kelly  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  27  Purl  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


WELL 


DRILLING 
Machines 


dtbt  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 

i?r^^eeslmpl^n  and8  duraW^.nKlAtfy°rmecrhanloWean 

operatethenoeasUj^  ggggffi  gffi*  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  VKLLMACHY 

IS  THE  STANDARD/ 

STEAM  PUMPS,  AIRLIFTS. uir  o  / 

gasoline  ENGINES  V 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WL  _ 

THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS  ■  _ 

.  a  nl  C  U  I  r  a  n  n  -  DALLAS  TlX 


SPECIAL  PRICES  Days’ 

Trial.  Guaranteed.  Double 
and  Combination  Beam, 

- ...  OSGOOD  10S  Central  St. 

Catalog  Free.  Write  now.  BINCHAMTON,N.  Y. 


FEED  COOKER 

ON  TRIAL. 

We  are  so  sure  that  you 
will  think  the  Eureka  Steam 
Feed  Cooker  is  the  best  made 
that  we  will  let  you  try  itfor 
yourself.  We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for 
big  catalogue  and  special  price  delivered  at 
your  station.  Can’t  explode.  Don’t  wear  out. 
Saves  your  feed.  Our  catalog  shows 

everything  for  the  farm.  You  need  it. 

CASH  SUPPLY  4.  MFC.  CO.,  Boi  B,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Clark’s  Root  Cutter. 

Cuts  all  roots  fast  and  fine.  For 
fowls,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 

Send  for  circulars  to 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

Hlgganum,  Conn. 


\*mm _ 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different! 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and| 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

Have  them  in  7  sires — 2  to  26  horse  ( 
power.  One  style  for  windwheel  use. 

(Also  make  Sweep  Feed  Grinders.) 

P.  Ji.  B0WSHEB  CO.,  Sooth  Bend,  Ind. 

YOUR  GRAIN 

GRIND  AT  HOME 

and  save  the  toll.  You  ha  ve  the 
horsea.we  have  the  power  and 
mill.  Thousands  of  thei 

PEERLESS  MILLS 

are  now  In  use.  They  work 
FAST,  FINE,  EASY. 
Make  family  meal  or  feed. 
Agent*  Wanted  Everywhere. 
Crlculars,  prices,  Ac.,  free. 
J.  ADAM,  JOLIET,  ILL. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  FEED  ? 

— -  Ji  will  go  farther  it  yon  giiuv.  jfi» 

You  can  do  it  much  better  1th  4 

Star  Feed  Grinder 

than  with  any  other  mail  JpM®. 
Shortest  sweep.  Quicker  woru«  It 
never  chokes.  Grinds  w’  cle  ear 
— ftdry,  damp  or  frozen.  Grinds  all 
‘kinds  of  grain  We  make  steam 
power  mills,  too.  Circular*  free. 

r  STAR  MAN FG.  CO. 

'18  Depot  8t.,New  Lexington,  O. 


CATTLEmsHOGS 

and  all  live  stock  produce  better 
results  if  fed  ground  feed.  The 
small  pig  and  the  dairy  cow  need 
it  especially.  The  best  way 
to  prepare  ground 
feed  is  with  the 

Kelly  Duplex 

Crlndlng  Mill 

It  grinds  anything— ear 
com,  cob,  husk  and  all, 
cotton  seed  and  all  small 
grains,  single  or  mixed. 
Grinds  coarse. medium  or 

- flne.  Takes  little  power. 

Grinds  fast.  Strong  and  well  mndeof  best  material,  will 
last  Indefinitely.  Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

THE  0.  S.  KELLY  MFO.  CO.,  Dept.M  ,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


FACTORY 
PRICES 


are  all  we  ask  you  to 
pay  for  our  mills,  and 
that  only  after  fair 
trial  on  your  own  prem¬ 
ises  to  prove  all  our 

claims.  With  them  you  . 

can  grind  any  grain  for  table  use,  for  yourself  and 
neighbors,  as  well  as  feed.  Finest  imported  I  reach 
Buhr8tone  only  used— the  best  and  most  durable. 
Last  a  life-time.  Every  mill  warranted,  bend  for 
Book  on  Mills,  Established  185L 

^  NORDYKE  &  NIARMON  CO., 

Flour  Mill  Builders,  270  Day  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


"“BUCKEYE 

Triple  Geared  Mill 

Fills  exactly  the  needsofthe 
feeder  who  wants  medium 
coarse  chop,  and  lots  of  It. 

It  is  a  strong,  durable  mill  which 

crushes  and  grinds  corn  in  any  condition— large  eapacityand 
easy  to  operate.  Two  horses  handle  it  with  perfectease  grind¬ 
ing  as  muen  as  20  bo.  perhour  We  make  a  set  of  fine  burr  for 
this  mill  for  grinding  fine  feed  from  shelled  corn  and  mixed 
grains.  While  this  mill  Is  lu  no  sense  cheap,  it  is  low  in  price. 
Don’t  buy  a  grinder  of  any  kind  until  you  send  for  circulars 
of  this  one  and  free  catalogue  8.  We  fully  guarantee  it. 

Staver  Carriage  Co.,  76th  and  Wallace  Sts.,  Chicago. 


Why  Pay  0 
More  ! 


THE 

BEST 

MILL 

MADE. 


Whv  pay  a  highprice  for  a  complicated  grinding 
mill,  when  you  can  get  the  strongest,  most  durable, 
lightest  draft, — the 

New  Holland  Feed  mIh 

for  onlv  *19?  We  guarantee  it  in  every  respect. 
Especially  adapted  for  wind  mill  or  other  light 
power,  up  to  6  horse.  Send  for  catalogue  showing 
its  saving  of  power. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  WORKS, 
Box  15,  New HoM  'd.  Pa. 


TORNADO 


Frills  can  best  be  done  bv  grinding  ] 
all  the  grain  fed  to  live  stock 

SCIENTIFIC  °  Ml  Ms1 8 

both  sweep  and  power, make  feed  I 
go  the  farthest.  Crush  and  grind 
ear  corn,  shucks  on  or  off, and  all 
other  grains,  separate  or  mixed,  f 
See  ad  vantages  in  free  catalog  R 

FOOS  MANFC.  CO.  | 

Springfield,  O. 


FARQUHAR 

VARIABLE  FRICTION  FEED 

SAW  MILL 


AND 


CENTER 

CRANK 


ENGINE 


Rapid,  accurate, strong  and 
simple,  with  large  capacity. 

Engines  on  sills  or  wheels. 

Strong  and  safe.  No  Far* 
q iib nr  Boiler  hns  ever 
exploded.  Send  forcatalog 
of  Portable  Engines, Shingle 
Mills,  Threshing  Machines, 

Stationary  Engines  and  Boilers, 

and  Standard  Agricultural  Implements  generally. 

A.B. FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd  ..York,  Pm. 


Un¬ 
equaled 
for  Ensl- 
lage  or 
Dry  Fod¬ 
der  Shredding.  — —  .  ..  .  . 

Cuts  Hay  and  Straw  without  change  in  attachments, 
saving  cost  of  extra  cutting  head.  Sample  of 
its  work  and  catalogue  furnished  free.  Traveling 
Feed  Tables,  with  larger  sizes  when  wanted. 

W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Massillon,  O. 

ICE  PLOWS  *1CJE  5T°OOUs!  ° 

Write  for  discounts  H.  PRAY,  No.  Clove,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  CUT  ICE? 

Use  the“ICE  KING”  PLOW. 

SIND  FOR  EDITION  IS  CATALOGUE  AS  pages.  'HOW  TO  HARVEST 
ICE,"  16pp.  FREE  to  those  who  mention  this  paper. 

Wm.T.Wood  &  Co.,  Arlington,  mass 


CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 


USED 


Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

Stationaries,  Portables,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters 

^ —  State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


|nc 

CUTTING 


Mad* 
In  thr** 
•Uh. 


is  an  tu,  mutter  with  our 
Patent  Double  Row  Ice 
Plow.  Cuts  faster,  easier 
and  with  less  expense  than 
anv  plow  made;  and  will  cut  any  site 
cake  ami  depth  Will  pay  for  itself  in  less  than 
two  days  and  at  our  price  any  one  can  afford  to  own  his  own  ice 

Slow.  Liberal  discnnntto  first  user  in  a  locality.  Ask  forcatalog. 
ohn  Borsch  A- Son*,  Wells  St.  Milwaukee,  W  la. 


the  wiietz  &  weiss  |  Don’t  Cut 

KeroseneEngines 

Cheapest  and  Safest 
Power  known.  For 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
com,  separating  cream, 

,  sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
■'  purposes.  Send  for  Catalog. 

5  A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  Street.  New  York 


Any  Ice 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Our  Specialty :  Small  Engines, 
1,2,8  and  5  H.  P.,  for  farmers, 
and  stock  men.  Power  and 
efficiency  guaranteed.  Write 
for  our  catalogue,  stating  your 
needs. 

Bates  &  Edmonds  MotorCo., 

Box  3133,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Patent  Pending. 

Designed  expressly  for  Farmers,  Thrashers,  Well- 
Drillers.  Simple.  Strong,  Durable— Absolutely  Safe 
Mention  this  paper.  Manufactured  by  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 


POWER  ECONOMY 

consist,  first  of  all  in  having  an  engine  of  sufficient  •  « 
site  to  develop  power  cheaply,  and 
Urge  reserve  force  so  as  to  run  any 
machine  easly  and  without  drag. 

Leffel  Engines 


excel  in  these  things  as  well  _ 
others.  Quick,  easy  steamers,  re¬ 
quire  the  minimum  of  fuel  and  are 
easy  to  operate.  Ideal  for  farm  use, 
creameries,  small  factories,  etc. 

Unenualed  for  sawing  wood,  cut^  w  ■ 

ting  teed,  shelling  and  grinding  grain,  running  cream  separa¬ 
tors,  churns,  pumps,  etc.  This  one  is  horizontal — we  make  up¬ 
right*  also.  Stationary  and  portable,  3  h.t>.  up.  Send  Jor 

bookj^JamcsLcff^^^^^oxlOlSgrjngficld^Ohk^ 


REBUILT  MACHINERY 

and  SUPPLIES  at  Bargain  Prices.  Larg¬ 
est  Machinery  Depot  on  earth.  >>  e  buy 
est  jxLaouiuu^.j^  and  piantg.  among 

others  we  bought  the  World  s 
i  Fair,  the  Omaha  Exposition,  the 
I  Chicago  Post  Office,  and  other 
1  struct  ures.  We  rebuild  machin¬ 
ery  of  all  kinds,  and  sell  with 
binding  guarantees.  Boilers 
from  *25 up;  Engines  from  *35 
ps  from  *15  up, 


etc.  We  carry 
plies,  such  as 
HANGERS. 


hangers,  Jolleys;  ikon 

W  A  HE.’v  A LV ES  A  FITTINGS, 
PLUMBING  MATERIAL,  etc. 

Will  Fend  free,  our  250-page  Cate.log  >o.  .)i 

Constantly  buying  entire  stocks 
at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers  sales. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co., 

W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago,  III. 


yyyWyWVWyWWWY^^ Y *  *  r\, 

cma!  I  FY  Pric/  Reduced  for  1901. 

&mr\LfUSL,  X  Cata]ogues  /  ^  -dy.  Mai** 

,rs  and  Root  Cutters. 


Catalogues 

paper.  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  / 

chines,  Farm  Horse  Powers,  Corn  S  ^  g-  — ^  ^  Rand(>lph  and  So.  Canal  Sts.,  Chicago,  111. 


SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Sole  Makers,  Manitowoc,  Wis.; 


until  after  you  have  written  for  circular  and  price  of 
the  Brn”  ley  Ice  Plow.  Cuts  two  grooves  at  a  time. 

Adjustable  for  any  sized  cake.  Runs  easily.  Will  do 
more  work  ttonaany  *50  plow  made,  fend  for  o feu- 

K>2rrlMM  “nnsS  KkO*HEB8.  ' 

Nos.  90  &  92  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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FEEDING  MUSCLE-MAKERS  INTO  PLANTS. 

FERTILIZER  NITROGEN  VS.  CROP  NITROGEN. 

An  Increased  Value  of  Hay. 

Part  I. 

THE  COSTLIEST  FOOD  CONSTITUENT— The 
most  important  problem  for  the  farmer,  in  the  use  of 
manures  and  fertilizers,  is  the  best  and  most  econom¬ 
ical  way  in  which  to  supply  nitrogen  to  different 
crops.  The  problem  is  an  important  one  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy  in  the  purchase  of  plant  food, 
because  nitrogen  costs,  in  the  open  market,  from  two 
to  four  times  as  much  per  pound  as  either  phosphoric 
acid  or  potash.  It  is  of  importance  when  the  farmer 
uses  his  crops  in  feeding,  because  nitrogen  compounds 
are  the  most  expensive  as  well  as  the  most  useful  of 
all  the  food  constituents.  Further  than  this,  the  ques¬ 
tion  becomes  an  important  one  because  nitrogen  is 
readily  lost  from  the  soil  under  improper  manage¬ 
ment,  while  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  usually 
retained  by  most  soils.  Strictly  considered,  nitrogen 
exists  in  but  one  form — as  a  gas;  but  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  fertilizers,  common  usage  has  led  to  the 
consideration  of  three  forms,  or  in  other  words  three 
sources  of  nitrogen.  Organic  nitrogen 
is  that  furnished  by  the  decay  of  organic 
matter,  either  vegetable  or  animal;  am¬ 
monia  compounds,  such  as  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  furnish  nitrogen  in  the  form 
known  as  ammonia  nitrogen  or  nitrogen 
of  ammonia  salts;  while  the  nitrogen 
supplied  by  nitrate  of  soda  is  known  as 
nitrate  nitrogen.  Most  of  the  home¬ 
made  supplies  of  nitrogen,  such  as  that 
which  comes  from  the  manure  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  from  composts,  is  in  the  or¬ 
ganic  form,  while  a  small  amount  may 
be  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

TRANSFORMING  ORGANIC  NITRO¬ 
GEN. — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  ma¬ 
nure  must  decay  before  the  plant  can 
utilize  it.  This  means  that  the  organic 
nitrogen  must  undergo  a  slow  process  of 
transformation.  It  must  be  changed  by 
action  of  bacteria  into  the  forms  of  ni¬ 
trates  before  the  plant  can  use  it.  The 
rapidity  with  which  this  transformation 
takes  place  depends  upon  the  conditions 
of  the  soil  which  favor  the  growth  of 
the  proper  kinds  of  bacteria  to  bring 
about  the  change.  A  soil  temperature  of 
from  65  to  75  degrees  seems  to  be  need¬ 
ed  for  their  rapid  growth,  together  with 
a  medium  amount  of  moisture  and  a  neutral  or  alka¬ 
line  condition  of  the  soil.  ^  knowledge  of  these  facts 
is  needed  to  explain  the  action  of  manures.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation  that  manures,  unless 
well  rotted,  act  slowly  early  in  the  season,  while  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  acts  quickly.  One  explanation  of  this  is 
that  the  soil  has  not  been  warmed  sufficiently  to  cause 
a  rapid  growth  of  the  bacteria  of  nitrification  (those 
which  transpose  the  organic  nitrogen  to  ammonia  and 
nitrates).  This  statement  may  help  to  explain  why 
nitrate  of  soda  has  such  a  beneficial  effect  on  crops 
like  grass,  wheat  and  oats,  which  make  most  of  their 
growth  early  in  the  season,  while  the  manures  are 
relatively  more  beneficial  on  crops  like  corn,  which 
makes  its  growth  almost  wholly  during  the  Summer 
months. 

NITRATES  ON  QUICK  CROPS.— The  organic  forms 
of  nitrogen  are  often  more  economical  for  the  later 
and  slower-growing  crops,  because  the  nitrates  are 
readily  soluble  and  are  easily  lost  in  the  drainage  un¬ 
less  used  early  in  the  season.  As  a  rule,  the  nitrates 
are  safest  to  use  on  growing  crops,  and  those  which 
make  their  growth  within  a  short  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  organic  forms  of  nitrogen  are  gradually 


made  available,  and  are  taken  up  by  the  crop  little 
by  little  throughout  the  growing  season.  Stable  ma¬ 
nures  generally  give  better  results  on  corn  than  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  This  is  probably  due,  in  part,  to 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  soluble  nitrogen  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers,  when  these  are  heavily  used,  is  often 
lost  in  the  drainage  before  the  corn  plant  can  utilize 
it,  while  with  the  manure  there  is  a  gradual  transfor¬ 
mation  of  the  organic  nitrogen  into  nitrates.  This 
transformation  seems  to  take  place  just  about  as  fast 
as  the  corn  plant  can  use  the  nitrogen.  Whether  this 
is  the  full  explanation  or  not,  we  have  observed  that 
land  planted  to  corn  year  after  year,  with  the  use  of 
soluble  commercial  fertilizers  alone,  fails  to  yield  as 
large  crops  as  land  to  which  stable  manure  has  been 
applied  with  small  amounts  of  fertilizer. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  ORGANIC  MATTER.— The  im¬ 
portant  part  that  the  organic  matter  plays  in  the  soil 
is  often  overlooked.  Not  only  is  it  of  great  value  to 
regulate  the  moisture  and  temperature,  but  it  helps 
to  hold  the  readily-soluble  nitrogen  which  might  oth¬ 
erwise  be  leached  out  of  the  soil.  This  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  commercial  fertilizers,  when  used  with 
some  form  of  organic  manure,  give  better  results  than 


when  used  alone.  Unless  organic  matter  is  added  to 
the  soil,  in  some  form,  the  supply  which  may  already 
be  stored  in  the  soil  becomes  gradually  reduced.  When 
stable  manures  are  not  available,  or  are  not  econom¬ 
ical,  green  manuring  should  be  adopted.  On  the 
cheaper  lands  of  this  country  more  use  might  be  made 
of  the  legumes  for  plowing  under  as  manure.  If  the 
farmer  generously  supplies  the  soil  with  phosphoric 
acid,  potash  and  lime,  Mother  Nature  may  be  depend¬ 
ed  upon  to  supply  liberal  quantities  of  nitrogen 
through  the  legumes,  when  these  are  plowed  under. 

NITROGEN  AND  FEEDING  VALUE— Many  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  made  within  the  past  10  years 
to  show  the  value  and  economy  of  different  forms  of 
nitrogen  in  the  growth  of  various  farm  crops.  These 
experiments  have  been  of  much  value,  but  in  most 
cases  they  have  only  included  one  of  the  effects  of 
nitrogen — that  on  the  yield.  A  long  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Storrs  Station  of  Connecticut  have 
been  of  additional  value  by  showing  not  only  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  nitrogen  on  the  yields,  but  also  its  effects  on 
the  proportion  of  nitrogen  compounds  (protein)  in 
the  crop.  These  experiments  have  given  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  compare  the  effects  of  nitrogen  on  the  yield 


and  on  the  feeding  value  of  mixed  grasses,  corn  and 
oats,  with  its  effects  on  cow  peas  and  Soy  beans.  A 
comparison  can  thus  be  made  between  the  grasses  and 
cereals  on  the  one  hanu  anu  the  legumes  on  the  other. 
In  all  of  these  experiments  the  amount  and  kind  of 
mineral  fertilizer,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  has  been 
the  same  on  all  the  fertilized  plots,  while  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  has  varied  from  nothing  to  25,  50  and  75 
pounds  per  acre.  In  most  cases  the  materials  supply¬ 
ing  the  nitrogen  were  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  In  most  of  these  experiments,  except  in  a 
few  seasons  of  heavy  rainfall,  there  have  been  no 
striking  differences  between  the  results  obtained  with 
nitrate  of  soda  and  with  sulphate  of  ammonia;  in  wet 
seasons,  however,  the  latter  has  proven  more  ef¬ 
fectual.  [Prof.]  c.  s.  PHELrs. 


SWAMP  WATER  FOR  FERTILIZER. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  about  the  best  way 
to  utilize  muck  or  peat  from  a  swamp.  Some  readers 
do  not  believe  that  it  has  any  great  value,  while  oth¬ 
ers  consider  it  valuable  when  composted  with  manure 
or  lime.  Mr.  Fre  Patton,  of  Ohio,  tells  us  of  a  new  way 
of  obtaining  the  fertilizing  value  of  muck.  He  says: 

The  use  of  muck  or  peat  has  been 
very  unsatisfactory  with  me  direct  from 
the  swamp.  It  seems  to  be  of  some  ad¬ 
vantage  on  a  heavy  loam  and  clay  soil, 
but  not  enough  to  justify  using  in  that 
way,  neither  have  I  deemed  it  profitable 
to  compost  it  with  manure.  It  has  been 
largely  benefited  by  draining  out  a 
swamp  and  letting  it  remain  subject  to 
the  action  of  the  elements  for  several 
years;  then  taking  up  the  drains  and 
covering  the  swamp  with  water  during 
the  Winter  and  Spring,  using  the  water 
for  irrigation  of  market  garden  crops. 
The  first  season  the  water  was  held  in 
the  swamp  and  used  on  the  crops  they 
grew  as  well  as  crops  could  have  grown 
with  stable  manure.  We  wholesaled 
$553  worth  of  celery  from  one  acre  in 
1894,  that  received  no  fertilizer  but  this 
stored  water  from  the  swamp;  neither 
had  it  any  special  care  or  culture.  The 
same  season  we  grew  and  sold  from 
1,600  tomato  plants  $160  worth  of  toma¬ 
toes  which  were  largely  due  to  the  muck 
or  peat  soakings,  as  they  had  no  other 
fertilizer.  fre  patton. 

Ohio. 

The  pond  mentioned  by  Mr.  Patton  is 
shown  in  Fig.  332,  this  page.  It  originally  covered 
about  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  but  has  filled  in  some¬ 
what  around  the  edges.  All  drainage  water  contains 
more  or  less  soluble  fertility,  which  is  washed  out  of 
the  soil  as  the  water  passes  through.  The  waters  of 
the  ocean  contain  solutions  of  all  known  substances— 
including  gold  in  perceptible  quantities.  The  frost 
undoubtedly  breaks  up  the  upper  surface  of  the 
swamp,  so  that  the  water  can  leach  it  more  readily. 
The  glasshouse  gardener  often  uses  liquid  manure 
or  chemicals  dissolved  in  water,  and  Mr.  Patton  is 
doing  much  the  same  thing  on  a  large  scale  when  he 
lets  the  frost  unfasten  the  fertility  in  that  muck  and 
the  water  carry  it  to  the  celery  and  tomatoes.  It  is 
easier  and  better  to  let  the  water  carry  the  plant  food 
than  it  would  be  to  haul  it  in  a  cart.  The  swamps 
represent  the  drainage  from  the  hills  and  higher 
fields.  There  are  two  ways  of  utilizing  the  fertility 
which  the  swamp  holds.  One  is  to  dig  out  the  soil  or 
muck  and  carry  it  back  to  the  lighter  soil  on  the  hills. 
Another  is  to  drain  the  swamp  and  plant  crops  in  the 
dried  soil.  Mr.  Patton  has  found  a  third  way,  which, 
as  he  is  situated,  is  best  of  all.  His  practice  gives  a 
suggestion  of  dis^nct  value  to  others. 
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A  BUNCH  OF  BLACK  BEEF  MAKERS. 

Some  Thoughts  Suggested  by  a  Picture  of  Beef  Cattle 

THE  BREED. — The  picture  which  accompanies  this 
article.  Fig.  333,  represents  five  Aberdeen-Angus  cat¬ 
tle  of  the  very  best  breeding.  They  have  been  shown 
at  the  greatest  State  fairs  in  America,  as  far  west  as 
St.  Louis,  and  at  the  International  Live  Stock  Expo¬ 
sition  at  Chicago,  where  they  won  distinguished  hon¬ 
ors.  One  of  them,  Lady  of  Meadowbrook,  standing 
next  to  the  bull,  for  two  years  has  held  her  own  as 
the  undisputed  sweepstakes  champion  aged  Angus  fe¬ 
male  against  all  competition.  These  cattle  represent 
several  things.  First,  they  represent  a  breed,  the 
Aberdeen-Angus,  or  as  many  call  them,  the  Polled 
Angus.  They  are  solid  black  in  color,  unless  about  the 
udder  or  belly,  have  no  horns,  have  wide,  straight 
backs  and  strong  loins,  are  deep  and  thick-chested, 
stand  on  short  legs,  and  have  bodies  that  carry  a 
great  amount  of  flesh.  About  the  rump  they  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  somewhat  more  sloping  than  the  Short¬ 
horn,  but  they  have  thick,  deep  hams,  and  weigh 
heavy.  For  years  animals  of  this  breed  have  been  at¬ 
tracting  attention  on  account  of  their  great  flesh-pro¬ 
ducing  capacities,  and  their  ability  to  rustle  on  the 
western  plains  and  take  care  of  themselves  in  rough 
Winter  weather.  At  the  International  Live  Stock 
Show  many  Angus  cattle  were  shown,  and  one  of 
them,  the  steer  Advance,  was  made  grand  sweepstakes 
champion  steer,  and  sold  at  auction  to  go  to  New 
York  at  $1.50  a  pound,  bringing  $2,145.  A  carload  of 
steers  of  the  same  breed  fed  by  L.  H.  Kerrick,  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  sold  for  15*6  cents  a  pound,  and  were  also  sent 
East.  No  other  cattle  brought  such  fancy  prices  as 
these. 

THE  BREEDER. — This  picture  represents  a  second 
thing  of  importance,  and  that  is  the  work  of  the 
breeder.  Cattle  of  this  breed  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  West,  but  they  are  not  as  abundant 
as  Short-horns  or  Herefords.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  where  they  originated,  they  are 
prominent,  especially  in  the  northern 
counties.  Here  they  have  been  devel¬ 
oped.  But  the  owner  of  the  cattle  shown 
in  Fig.  333  represents  the  result  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  effort.  He  is  a  lover  of  the  better 
class  of  animal — of  the  higher  type — and 
so  his  standard  has  been  a  high  one.  He 
has  not  been  satisfied  to  maintain  a  herd 
of  common  Aberdeen-Angus;  conse¬ 
quently,  he  has  adhered  to  two  ideas, 
first,  to  keep  in  his  herd  high-class  fe¬ 
males  only,  and  secondly,  always  to  buy 
the  best  sort  of  a  male  he  could  get  to 
breed  to  these  females.  He  has  been 
culling  and  selecting  and  breeding,  not 
as  a  man  of  great  wealth,  but  as  an  in¬ 
telligent  stockman  living  on  the  farm. 

The  results  have  come  up  to  his  highest 
expectations.  His  cattle  have  attracted 
great  attention,  and  he  is  known  as  one 
of  the  successful  breeders  of  the  day. 

His  cattle  have  made  his  name.  His  brains,  however, 
have  made  his  herd  what  it  is.  He  has  kept  his  herd 
on  an  Ohio  farm.  The  cattle  have  not  been  pampered, 
excepting  that  those  which  have  been  shown  have  had 
to  be  fitted  for  the  purpose.  They  have  had  the  graz¬ 
ing  of  Blue  grass  pastures,  with  standard  hays  and 
grain  for  Winter  use.  In  my  acquaintance  with  the 
best  breeders  of  beef  cattle,  as  a  rule  they  have  laid 
much  importance  on  plenty  of  good  Summer  grazing, 
with  an  abundance  of  hay  and  corn  stored  for  Winter. 
Indian  corn  is  more  largely  fed  than  any  other  grain, 
but  the  best  feeders  also  set  much  store  by  ground 
oats  and  bran,  and  many  feeders  use  some  oil  meal. 
The  larger  breeders  of  purebred  cattle  usually  keep  at 
least  one  expert  feeder,  who  is  often  an  Englishman 
or  Scotchman,  born  in  a  manger,  as  it  were,  and  these 
men  mix  grain  with  cut  feed  or  chaff,  and  so  prepare 
as  appetizing  rations  as  possible  in  Winter.  Our  Ohio 
friend  is  particular  about  his  cattle  feeding  well  and 
profitably,  and  so  watches  closely  to  see  that  his 
young  things  are  all  the  time  growing  steadily  and 
profitably  and  that  the  older  cattle  keep  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  condition  desirable  for  their  class. 

THE  FEEDER. — One  thing  which  may  interest 
many  eastern  cattlemen  is  that  in  the  West,  on  the 
beef  cattle  farms,  the  stock  is  in  the  feed  lots  or  pas¬ 
tures  a 'great  deal  of  the  time  both  Summer  and  Win¬ 
ter,  and  instead  of  using  stanchions  for  fasteners,  on 
farms  where  purebred  cattle  are  kept,  many  people 
use  inexpensive  box  stalls  about  10  or  12  feet  square. 
The  idea  is  to  give  as  much  comfort  to  the  stock  as 
possible.  If  our  friend  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  was 
to  give  us  some  advice  he  would  say:  “Be  sure  to  get 
a  first-class  male,  and  one  that  will  nick  well  with 
your  herd.”  Now  the  first  part  of  that  remark  is  clear 
enough,  but  not  everyone  will  understand  the  lat¬ 
ter  part.  To  “nick”  means  the  union  that  will  result 
in  offspring  superior  to  the  mothers.  Suppose  for  ex¬ 
ample,  some  of  his  females  were  not  quite  as  fully  de¬ 


veloped  on  the  rump  or  as  deep  in  the  ham  as  desir¬ 
able.  Then  the  use  of  a  bull  very  strongly  developed 
in  rumps  and  ham,  which  will  sire  offspring  superior 
to  the  dams  in  this  respect,  and  still  maintain  the 
good  qualities  of  the  parents  in  other  parts,  may  be 
considered  a  good  “nick.”  All  thoughtful  breeders 
look  well  to  this  point  of  mating,  so  as  to  improve 
weaknesses  and  still  retain  the  good  points.  It  is  by 
this  process  that  the  best  animals  of  our  time  have 
been  developed.  Certainly  there  is  plenty  of  logic  in 
recommending  a  man  to  buy  first-class  sires  to  use  in 
his  herd. 

NATURAL  FATNESS. — One  other  important  point 
is  worth  bringing  out  as  suggested  by  these  black 
cattle.  There  are  plenty  of  these  animals  which  have 
inherited  the  beef-producing  quality  to  so  high  a  de¬ 
gree  that  they  just  naturally  keep  fleshy  on  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  grain.  One  .of  the  best  herds  of  beef 
cattle  in  the  United  States  is  fed  far  less  grain  than 
most  people  would  suspect;  after  seeing  the  stock. 
But  these  animals  simply  inherit  a  disposition  to  lay 
on  flesh  and  fat.  Consequently,  in  buying  either 
breeding  or  feeding  cattle  of  the  beef  class,  one  should 
purchase  “easy  feeders.”  Only  experience  will  teach 
one  how  to  do  this  most  intelligently,  but  the  plump¬ 
er,  thick-fleshed,  large-for-age  animal,  with  well- 
sprung,  deep  rib  and  body,  intelligent,  quiet  eye  and 
good-sized  mouth,  •■•ill  feed  the  best.  It  is  the  man 
who  buys  or  breeds  such  stock  as  this  who  makes  the 
money.  And  these  cattle  in  the  picture  are  money¬ 
makers,  and  it  will  pay  you,  if  you  are  a  breeder  of 
beef  stock,  to  study  the  methods  of  some  of  these 
master  breeders.  _  c.  s.  plumb. 

FEEDING  BEET  PULP  IN  NEW  YORK. 

NEW  FEEDS  WAN'fED. — The  present  price  of  hay, 
from  $12  to  $16  per  ton,  the  shortage  in  silage  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  drought,  and  the  higher  prices  for  grain 


have  caused  feeders  to  look  for  other  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply  for  feeding  stock.  Some  by-products  must  be 
found  which  will  lighten  the  heavy  feed  bill,  or  the 
dairy  will  be  kept  at  a  loss.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  the  work  of  two  mornings  only  at  the 
milk  station  to  secure  orders  for  a  carload  of  beet 
pulp  at  $2.25  per  ton  delivered  here.  I  knew  but  lit¬ 
tle  about  it,  and  could  not  do  more  than  to  say:  “You 
cannot  lose  much,  for  you  will  have  only  $2.25  in  it 
anyhow.”  Such  questions  as,  “Will  it  haul?  Will  it 
keep?  Will  it  sour?  Can  I  put  it  in  a  pile  on  the 
floor,  or  must  I  have  a  tight  box?  Is  it  wet?  etc.”  I 
knew  nothing  about.  A  bulletin  from  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  gave  it  a  value  equal  to  one-half  that  of  si¬ 
lage,  and  stated  that  a  pound  of  dry  matter  in  the 
pulp  is  equal  to  a  pound  of  dry  matter  in  the  silage. 
They  had  ordered,  I  was  told,  two  carloads  for  this 
Winter,  and  this  gave  me  confidence  to  invest. 

SOFT  WET  STUFF. — My  neighbors  agreed  to  take 
a  ton  each,  and  in  due  time  the  car  came.  I  do  not 
know  how  wet  the  pulp  should  be,  but  this  was  in  an 
open  car,  and  after  the  all-day  pouring  rain  was  a 
mass  of  white,  clean,  ground-up  beets,  raw  to  the 
taste,  greasy  to  the  touch  and  heavy  as  lead.  The 
moisture  was  draining  from  the  bottom  of  the  car. 
So  different  was  it  from  what  the  farmers  expected 
that  some  flatly  refused  to  take  any,  others  offered  to 
pay  for  the  ton  and  leave  it  in  the  car,  some  wanted 
a  good  per  cent  allowed  in  the  weight  for  moisture 
and  others  stood  the  test  and  drew  “the  stuff”  as  they 
called  it  home.  Only  one  dairy  of  cows  ate  it  the  first 
feed,  mine  tasted  and  sniffed  till  it  was  covered  with 
bran  and  salted,  when  they  tried  to  get  the  grain,  but 
they  were  beat,  for  the  pasty  pulp  soon  attached 
itself  to  the  bran.  In  the  morning  it  had  all  been 
eaten,  and  the  mangers  were  licked  clean.  We  put 
in  the  silage  and  poured  a  pailful  of  pulp  on  top  of  it. 
After  a  week  they  nosed  out  and  ate  pulp  first. 

ITS  FEEDING  VALUE.— Most  of  the  cows  In  the 


neighborhood  soon  learned  to  eat  it.  One  man  fed 
1,900  pounds  in  five  days,  and  declared  he  would  as 
soon  have  sawdust.  One  who  was  feeding  dry  corn¬ 
stalks  and  grain  said  it  dried  up  his  cows.  Another 
careful  man  said:  “1  wish  I  lived  near  the  factory, 
where  I  could  get  it  for  50  cents  a  load.  I  would  feed 
lots  of  it.”  Others  reported  good  results  and  in¬ 
creased  milk  flow.  My  cows  gave  the  same  amounts 
of  milk,  and  for  a  lew  days  ate  pulp  in  addition  to 
usual  ration,  and  I  concluded  it  was  like  pumpkin  pie 
to  a  boy  after  Thanksgiving  turkey,  “very  good,  but 
merely  for  show.” 

THE  TRUTH  OF  IT. — These  varying  opinions  are 
confusing  and  conflicting.  What  is  correct?  As  a 
class,  farmers  are  conservative,  slow  to  change  meth¬ 
ods  or  believe  in  anything  new.  A  change  in  food  will 
nearly  always  shrink  a  cow  for  a  short  time,  even 
when  the  new  ration  is  better.  Four  days  are  too 
short  a  time  for  effects  to  show,  and  many  who  invest 
a  nickel  look  for  a  dollar  before  Saturday  night. 
After  two  weeks  my  cows  are  eating  40  pounds  per 
day,  and  will  not  eat  over  half  as  much  silage  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  milk  remains  about  the  same  in  quantity. 
There  is  no  bad  effect  on  stomach,  and  droppings  do 
not  smell  sour,  as  they  occasionally  did  when  a  cow 
got  too  much  corn  in  her  meal.  As  the  sugar  has 
been  taken  out  it  must  be  a  good  food  to  balance  up 
silage,  which  contains  too  much  of  the  “heat  form¬ 
ers.”  From  the  fact  that  the  sugar  is  out,  but  little, 
if  any,  fermentation  will  take  place,  and  my  eight 
tons  which  was  shoveled  into  a  hole  in  the  barn  floor, 
falling  into  a  heap  in  the  basement,  has  not  warmed 
up  a  bit.  It  shows  no  signs  of  decay  or  change  of 
any  kind,  except  to  settle — as  the  water  drains  out 
from  the  sides.  I  think  it  will  keep  all  Winter.  It 
would  freeze  easily  on  the  outside  and  form  a  crust, 
like  sawdust.  This  crust  when  thawed  out,  like  si¬ 
lage,  is  not  injured.  I  believe  it  is  a  cheap  food,  and 
find  it  a  healthy  one  also.  The  cows 
would  not  eat  gluten  meal,  and  many 
milk  producers  would  not  buy  it  at  first, 
but  now  carloads  of  it  are  brought  here. 
The  swine  went  slow  on  it  at  first,  but 
eat  their  allowance  now. 

THE  REFUSE  MOLASSES  comes 
cheap,  is  a  fattening  food,  and  I  have 
ordered  a  barrel  to  feed  stock.  I  shall 
put  it  in  the  milk  for  pigs,  in  the  grain 
to  fatten  a  beef,  and  on  the  pulp,  silage 
and  grain  of  the  milking  cows  to  season 
the  ration.  I  shall  know  more  how  it 
works  later.  I  shall  feed  it  on  the  other 
food  as  it  comes  from  the  barrel;  shall 
not  take  the  trouble  to  heat  and  mix 
with  bran.  The  following  method  is 
recommended,  but  I  shall  try  a  “co;d 
process”:  Heat  the  molasses  up  to  100 
to  150  degrees  and  stir  in  equal  part  of 
bran,  making  a  cake.  Commence  with  a 
small  amount,  say  one-half  pound,  and 
increase  to  two  or  three  pounds  per  day 
per  cow.  Farmers  around  the  factory  at 
Binghamton  after  three  years’  trial,  are  using  a  good 
deal,  and  seem  to  tnink  it  one  of  the  best  foods  for 
milch  cows  and  the  molasses  an  excellent  substitute 
for  grain  rations.  c.  E.  chapman. 


A  MONUMENT  TO  PETER  M.  GIDEON. 

In  the  December  1  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  804. 
you  speak  of  a  monument  which  the  people  talk  of 
erecting  to  Peter  M.  Gideon,  the  originator  of  the 
Wealthy  apple.  Having  just  returned  from  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  I  can  tell  your  readers  of  the  plan  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Society  to  that  end.  It  is  pur¬ 
posed  to  raise  a  memorial  fund  of  $1,000,  this  fund  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  regents  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  trust,  the  interest  to  be  used  in  giving 
prizes  for  the  best  work  in  certain  studies,  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  horticultural  classes  of  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  or  school  of  agriculture,  the  conditions  of  the 
contest  to  be  left  with  a  committee,  composed  of  cer¬ 
tain  officers  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  professor  of  horticulture  of  the  State 
University.  This  is  thought  to  be  better  than  a 
monument  of  marble  or  granite.  The  plan  of  rais¬ 
ing  this  fund  is  to  print  a  memorial  book  of  12  to  16 
pages,  to  contain  a  portrait  of  Peter  M.  Gideon;  a 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Wealthy  Gideon  (the  original  Weal¬ 
thy);  a  three-impression  colored  cut  of  the  Wealthy 
apple;  and  a  brief  history  of  Mr.  Gideon  and  the  work 
he  has  done  in  producing  new  varieties  of  apples,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Wealthy.  The  books  are  to  be  numbered 
from  one  up  to  1,000  and  given  to  those  who  contri¬ 
bute  to  this  fund,  those  contributing  the  most  to  get 
the  lowest  numbers.  As  there  will  be  but  one  edition 
printed  they  will  be  highly  prized  by  the  owners. 
There  were  over  $200  pledged  in  a  few  minutes  at  one 
of  the  sessions,  ranging  from  $1  to  $25,  some  com¬ 
petitors  for  premiums  in  the  fruit  exhibition  turning 
their  prizes  over  to  this  fund.  w.  s.  w. 

Dresbach,  Minn. 
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“THE  NEW  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE 

BENEFITS  OF  A  DOUBLE  TRANSPLANTING. 

Best  Conditions  for  the  Little  Plant. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  TRANSPLANTING —Every 
strawberry  grower  knows  that  plants  suffer  a  check 
or  set-back  when  they  are  transplanted,  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  which  is  determined  by  the  condition  of  the 
soil  and  the  weather  at  the  time.  We  have  known 
strawberry  plants,  when  set  late  in  the  season  as 
June  15,  to  grow  and  make  as  wide  matted  rows  as 
other  plants  set  two  months  earlier.  The  reason  of 
this  was  that  the  soil  was  moist  and  the  weather  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  cool  and  damp  when  the  plants  were  put 
out,  and  fine  showers  came  to  help  them  before  they 
had  exhausted  themselves  in  wilting.  The  best  time 
to  make  plants  live  in  transplanting  is  in  very  early 
Spring,  when  the  soil  is  moist  and  the  air  cool.  But 
everybody  has  not  soil  that  may  be  worked  very  early 
in  the  Spring,  and  if  they  have  they  are  not  always 
ready  to  do  everything  at  once.  It  is  often  a  great 
convenience  to  delay  the  planting  of  the  strawberry 
bed  till  after  the  oats  and  the  potatoes  are  in  and  the 
garden  is  planted.  Nurserymen  cannot  anticipate  the 
time  patrons  want  their  plants,  and  they  often  arrive 
before  the  ground  is  plowed  or  fitted  in  any  way. 
There  have  been  more  failures  through  the  plants  ar¬ 
riving  at  an  inopportune  time  than  from  any  other 
cause.  We  hit  upon  the  so-called  new  strawberry 
culture  from  trying  to  save  small  lots  of  new  varieties 
that  came  very  early  in  the  season.  We  used  to  pack 
them  in  moss  in  the  cellar,  and  invariably  lost  them 
if  the  plants  were  left  there  over  two  weeks.  When 
plants  come  from  the  South  we  receive  them  in  March 
or  February,  and  bury  in  a  snow  bank,  digging  down 
to  the  earth  and  burying  plants,  box  and  all  without 
unpacking.  As  Spring  comes,  we  cover  the  snow  with 
straw  to  prevent  it  from  melting,  and  keep  the  plants 
there  till  the  snow  is  all  melted.  We  then  take  them 
out  and  trench  in  as  hereafter  explained.  If  plants 
from  the  South  are  ordered  at  the  time  they  are  want¬ 
ed  for  setting  at  the  North,  they  will  be  loaded  with 
blossoms  or  green  berries,  and  be  enfeebled  in  vitality 
because  of  this. 

THE  NEW  PLAN. — Our  plan  is  to  trench  the  plants 
closely  together  in  a  favorable  spot,  such  as  an  old 
flower  bed  or  garden.  The  richer  the  soil  the  better, 
as  the  plants  are  crowded,  and  have  little  chance  to 
reach  out  for  fertility.  We  find  a  spot  where  a  great 
brush  heap  has  been  burned  an  ideal  location.  It 
should  be  where  the  sunshine  reaches  it,  and  prepara¬ 
tion  must  be  made  for  shading  and  watering  when 
necessary.  Of  course  the  soil  must  be  well-drained 
and  porous,  because  it  is  handled  so  early  in  the 
Spring.  When  we  have  the  plants 
ready  the  piece  of  ground  is  spaded 
and  leveled  off  with  garden  rake,  and 
all  rubbish  removed.  With  a  shovel 
or  spade,  a  trench  is  opened  on  one 
side,  about  as  deep  as  the  roots  of  the 
plants  require.  We  cut  the  roots  back 
to  about  four  or  five  inches,  and  the 
trench  ought  to  be  dug  about  six  or 
seven  inches  deep.  We  have  the  sides 
of  the  trench  a  little  slanting,  so  the 
plants  will  not  tip  over  when  they  are 
put  in,  before  the  soil  is  drawn  up  to 
them.  Breaking  open  the  bunches  of 
plants,  the  roots  are  spread  out  so  that 
each  plant  touches  the  earth  and  oc¬ 
cupies  about  %  inch  to  one  inch  of 
space  in  the  trench.  As  soon  as  the 
trench  is  full,  or  before  it  is  full,  if 
more  convenient,  the  soil  is  drawn  up 
to  the  plants,  filling  the  trench,  and 
then  the  earth  is  firmed  down  to  the 
roots  by  treading  with  the  foot.  Some 
loose  soil  is  thrown  on  top  as  a  mulch. 

The  little  rows  are  made  about  six 
inches  apart,  and  between  every  three 
rows  a  path  is  left  to  facilitate  getting 
about  for  watering,  mulching  and  spraying.  About 
10,000  plants  can  be  trenched  in  on  a  square  rod  of 
land.  We  usually  do  the  trenching  in  the  months  of 
April  or  May  and  keep  them  there  till  June  1.  On 
sandy  soils,  the  trenching  can  just  as  well  be  done  in 
the  Fall  and  will  give  better  results  for  such  soils, 
because  the  final  transplanting  should  be  done  earlier 
in  the  Spring  than  on  clay  soil. 

HOW  CARED  FOR— As  soon  as  the  plants  have 
all  been  trenched  they  should  be  mulched  with  fine 
rotted  manure  or  straw,  working  this  in  among  them, 
covering  all  the  surface  to  prevent  drying  out.  They 
should  then  receive  a  thorough  wetting  down,  so  that 
the  water  will  soak  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  roots, 
and  then  be  shaded  for  several  days,  or  until  they  will 
grow  without  wilting  in  the  hot  sunshine.  When  the 
plants  have  been  there  for  about  a  week,  they  should 
be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux,  and  this  operation  con¬ 
tinued  at  intervals  of  about  one  week  as  long  as  they 


remain  in  the  little  bed.  This  rids  them  of  the  leaf 
blight  and  all  other  fungous  diseases.  We  use  a  so¬ 
lution  of  four  pounds  lime,  six  pounds  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  and  50  gallons  of  water.  Fig.  335  shows  the 
writer  engaged  in  trenching  in  a  lot  of  the  Van 
Deman  strawberry  plants;  Fig.  334  a  bed  of  new  va¬ 
rieties,  the  little  stakes  marking  and  separating  the 
varieties.  We  think  so  well  of  this  method  of  caring 
for  the  plants  that  we  have  gone  from  trenching  in 
a  few  new  varieties  that  came  early  in  the  season  just 
to  save  them,  to  digging  up  all  the  plants  we  intend 
to  set  out  on  our  whole  farm,  and  trenching  them  in, 
likewise  spraying,  etc. 

PREPARING  THE  PERMANENT  PLOT.— While 
the  plants  are  in  the  little  beds,  the  plot  of  land  that 
they  are  finally  to  occupy  is  receiving  the  best  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  It  is  practically  impossible  properly  to  fit 
a  piece  so  early  in  the  season  as  is  necessary  for  the 
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A  LITTLE  BED  OF  TRENCHED  PLANTS.  Fig.  334. 


best  results,  by  the  old  method.  Especially  is  this  true 
if  the  soil  is  clayey  in  nature.  By  this  method  we 
have  all  the  time  up  to  June  1.  The  plot  can  be 
plowed  several  times,  all  the  rubbish  removed,  and  the 
piece  harrowed  again  and  again,  killing  all  weeds  that 
sprout,  and  exposing  to  the  birds  and  poultry  every¬ 
thing  in  the  line  of  insects,  such  as  May  bugs.  White 
grubs,  etc.  When  the  piece  is  thoroughly  fined  and 
leveled  we  stop  plowing  and  deep  cultivation,  and  just 
go  over  the  piece  with  a  weeder,  stirring  the  surface 
slightly.  This  makes  the  soil  damp  just  below  the 
inch  of  mulch,  and  when  the  plants  are  transplanted, 
they  go  into  moist  soil  and  grow  right  along,  receiv¬ 
ing  no  further  check.  When  ready  to  transplant,  the 
whole  bed  of  plants  is  wetted  down  thoroughly  and 
the  plants  are  taken  up  and  placed  in  pans.  It  will 
be  found  that  tiny  roots  have  grown  from  the  main 
roots  throughout  their  length,  and  these  will  hold  the 


soil  so  that  the  transplanted  plant  will  in  many  re¬ 
spects  be  like  a  potted  plant,  but  with  none  of  its  dis¬ 
advantages.  The  reader  will  readily  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  this  system.  Plants  can  come  at  any 
time  from  the  nursery,  and  a  few  hours’  work  will 
save  them  for  a  more  opportune  time  of  planting.  They 
may  be  rid  of  fungous  disease  much  more  economical¬ 
ly  on  one  rod  of  ground  than  as  if  spread  over  an 
acre.  The  soil  where  they  are  to  grow  and  bear  fruit 
can  receive  more  thorough  preparation;  they  can  be 
kept  in  the  little  beds  till  the  weather  is  just  right  for 
planting.  A  few  days  do  not  matter,  we  have  kept 
them  as  late  as  June  15,  but  as  a  rule  the  earlier  they 
are  trenched  in  the  little  bed  the  earlier  they  should  be 
finally  transplanted.  l.  j.  farmer. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

The  filthy  milkman  frequently  hides  his  milk— for¬ 
maldehydes  It.  Unless  the  baby  who  drinks  it  has  hide 
on  his  stomach  he  will  soon  go  higher. 


THE  EUROPEAN  APPLE  TRADE. 

WHAT  VARIETIES  ARE  BEST  SHIPPERS? 

Destructive  Fruit  Diseases. 

The  export  trade  in  apples  is  getting  to  be  a  large 
business.  The  exhibition  at  Paris  did  much  to  bring 
our  fruits  before  Europeans,  but  Americans  should 
not  think  that  exhibits  are  all  that  are  required  to 
control  this  trade.  Canada,  Australia  and  Cape  Col¬ 
ony  are  already  hard  at  work  attempting  to  solve  the 
question  of  transportation,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
point  of  vital  importance.  Unless  our  American  ship¬ 
pers  can  keep  pace  with  the  English  colonies  in  this 
matter  of  fruit  transportation,  the  prizes  at  Paris  and 
the  fine  color  and  quality  of  our  goods  will  not  en¬ 
able  us  to  lead  the  trade.  The  authorities  at  Washing¬ 
ton  fully  understand  the  situation,  and  Secretary 
Wilson  has  gone  so  far  as  to  recommend  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  $10,000  in  exhaustive  investigations  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  fruit  shipments.  Prof.  W.  A.  Taylor,  Acting 
Pomologist,  tells  us  that  there  is  a  general  lack  of 
information  concerning  the  shipping  of  various  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples. 

“I  suppose  you  are  speaking  of  apples  sent  in  cold 
storage?” 

“Yes,  certain  long-keeping  kinds,  for  example  like 
Ben  Davis,  rather  inferior  in  quality,  are  the  best 
shippers.  They  keep  well  at  almost  any  temperature 
between  32  and  40  degrees,  if  well  packed  and  in  sound 
condition  when  stored.” 

‘‘But  how  about  the  better  quality  of  apples?” 

“Some  of  the  best,  such  as  Jonathan,  Northern  Spy, 
and  York  Imperial  are  very  uncertain.  They  some¬ 
times  come  out  bright  and  sound  in  the  Spring,  and 
at  other  times  they  lose  a  large  part  of  their  value 
through  decay  or  scald.” 

‘‘I  presume  that  this  is  true  also  of  the  high-qual¬ 
ity  or  more  delicate  apples.” 

“Yes,  such  apples  as  Grimes  Golden,  Huntsman  and 
Rhode  Island  Greening  are  rarely  held  In  good  condi¬ 
tion  later  than  midwinter.  It  is  thought,  however, 
that  under  conditions  which  are  not  yet  well  under¬ 
stood  many  of  these  delicate  varieties  can  be  held  un¬ 
til  late  Spring  or  Summer  in  excellent  condition,  thus 
extending  their  marketable  period  into  the  late  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring  when  fruit  is  scarce  and  high,  and,  the 
market  usually  filled  with  inferior  varieties.” 

“That  being  the  case,  of  course,  it  is  important  to 
know  more  about  cold  storage.” 

“Yes,  indeed,  both  storage  men  and  dealers  as  well 
as  producers  feel  the  need  of  a  better  knowledge  than 
now  exists.  In  other  departments  of  agriculture, 
scientists  have  been  able  to  discover  the  principles 
which  control  the  production  or  storage  of  delicate 
products.  The  fact  that  under  the  same 
conditions,  the  better  class  of  apples 
may  be  kept  until  late  Spring,  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  certain  principles  govern 
such  keeping,  and  it  is  doubtless  pos¬ 
sible  to  study  the  matter  out  so  that 
we  may  control  it.” 

“What  other  matters  are  also  of  su¬ 
preme  importance  in  this  line?” 

“We  must  understand  the  best 
means  of  controlling  certain  diseases 
that  seriously  affect  the  quality  and 
durabilitj'-  of  our  fruit.” 

‘What  is  probably  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  these  diseases  affecting  the 
apple?” 

“Without  doubt  the  ‘ripe  rot’  or 
‘bitter  rot,’  which  has  been  widespread 
through  the  southern  and  middle  apple 
States.  In  some  important  districts 
this  disease  caused  an  almost  total  loss 
of  the  Winter  fruit  after  a  full  crop 
seemed  assured.  Single  dealers  have 
It  suffered  losses  amounting  to  $20,000  on 
fruit  which  was  purchased  ‘in  lump’ 
and  destroyed  by  rot  after  purchasing. 
The  president  of  the  National  Apple 
Shippers’  Association  estimates  the  losses  to  the  ap¬ 
ple  industry  from  this  disease  alone  this  year  as  about 
$10,000,000.  The  losses  from  Apple  scab  have  also 
been  heavy.” 

Every  apple  shipper  win  probably  agree  with  Prof. 
Taylor  that  a  thorough  understanding  of  these  mat¬ 
ters  would  benefit  the  fruit  growers  in  this  country. 
The  farmer  himself  cannot  possibly  hope  to  study 
out  the  principles  of  cold  storage,  nor  can  he  investi¬ 
gate  Apple  scab  or  ripe  rot  and  learn  for  himself  how 
to  handle  the  disease.  That  must  be  done  by  trained 
specialists,  as  such  work  has  been  done  in  the  past. 
This  will  cost  money,  but  the  money  will  be  well 
spent  and  will  be  but  an  infinite  fraction  of  the  benefit 
that  will  come  to  American  fruit  growers  in  case  the 
purposeu  investigations  are  anywhere  near  as  success¬ 
ful  as  similar  ones  have  been  in  the  past.  The  need¬ 
ed  appropriations  for  this  work  should  in  our  opinion 
be  granted  at  once.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  for  we  may  lose  the  chance  of  securing  the  apple 
trade  of  Europe,  in  case  we  permit  Canada  and  the 
other  English  colonies  to  get  ahead  of  us  In  settling 
these  important  questions. 


TRENCHING  IN  PLANTS  FOR  NEW  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE.  Fig.  335. 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see 
whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time. 
Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Van  Deman’s  Fruit  Notes. 

ALT,  SORTS  OF  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


Haw  to  Head  Apple  Trees. 

A.  G.  W.,  Binghamton,  N.  7.— How  can  I 
head  young  apple  trees  low?  The  main 
part  of  top  starts  skyward.  I  cut  off  one 
or  two  or  three  of  these,  and  then  at  every 
cut  there  will  be  from  two  to  four  new 
sprouts  still  gt-owing  skyward.  The  soil  is 
river  bottom  loam  and  I  now  have  some 
apple  trees  between  40  and  45  feet  high,  so 
high  that  I  do  not  attempt  to  pick  them, 
and  I  do  not  want  my  young  trees  to  grow 
so  high.  Is  it  necessary  to  spray  young 
trees  before  they  come  to  bearing? 

Ans. — The  nature  of  some  trees  is 
such  that  they  will  grow  tall  no  matter 
how  much  we  endeavor  to  have  them  do 
otherwise.  Summer  pruning  back  will 
check  them  much  more  than  that  done 
in  Winter  or  at  any  time  when  the 
leaves  are  off.  Indeed,  heavy  Winter  or 
Spring  pruning  has  the  effect  to  induce 
rather  than  to  suppress  rapid  wood 
growth.  Fruit-bearing  will  check  wood 
growth  to  some  extent.  The  richer  the 
land  the  more  rampant  the  growth,  of 
course,  and  in  the  bottom  lands  men¬ 
tioned  the  need  for  wise  treatment  is 
unusually  important.  Putting  tempor¬ 
ary  braces  between  the  main  branches 
when  the  trees  are  young  will  help  ma¬ 
terially  in  spreading  them  and  causing 
a  better  form  than  a  very  upright  grow¬ 
er  would  otherwise  nave.  Unless  there 
is  some  disease  on  the  leaves  of  young 
trees  they  will  not  especially  need  spray¬ 
ing,  but  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  do 
considerable  good;  for  there  are  few  or¬ 
chards  in  the  country  which  do  nothavj 
some  kind  of  rust  or  other  fungus  dis¬ 
eases  or  insects  on  their  leaves.  But 
nothing  should  be  done  at  random.  The 
orchardist  should  know  what  trouble  is 
present  and  what  kind  of  spray  is  the 
most  suitable.  This  can  be  learned  by 
consulting  the  officials  of  the  several 
State  experiment  stations. 

Apples  for  Ohio. 

1.  E.  8.,  Oberlin,  O—  I  would  like  H.  E. 
Van  Deman  to  give  his  opinion,  through 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  on  the  best  apples  for  mar¬ 
ket  outside  of  Baldwin,  Greening  and 
Tompkins  King  for  this  section.  Give  their 
qualities  for  bearing.  I  would  like  his 
opinion  on  Arkansas  Black,  Willow,  Wine- 
sap,  McIntosh  and  Lawver. 

Ans. — Arkansas  Black  is  now  well 
proven  to  be  of  very  little  value  in  any 
section  where  it  has  been  tested,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  proneness  to  drop  before 
maturity.  The  fruit  is  very  deep  red 
and  attractive,  but  the  flavor  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  its  parent,  the  Winesap. 
I  would  not  recommend  it  for  planting 
anywhere.  Willow  is  a  very  late  keeper, 
is  of  good  medium  size;  fairly  well  col¬ 
ored,  being  light,  mixed  red;  and  the 
flavor  is  subacid,  but  not  more  than  fair 
in  quality.  The  tree  is  a  fairly  good 
bearer  and  of  good  form  and  vigor,  but 
is  rather  more  liable-  to  blight  than  most 
varieties.  The  fruit  has  a  bad  habit  of 
rotting  on  the  tree.  Although  Willow  is 
a  favorite  with  some  orchardists  it  is 
not  generally  so,  and  I  doubt  if  it  would 
be  wise  more  than  to  test  it  in  northern 
Ohio.  It  has  probably  been  tested  there 
already  by  some  persons.  Winesap  is  an 
old  standard  and  does  fairly  well  all  over 
Ohio,  but  is  better  suited  to  the  south¬ 
ern  than  to  the  northern  part  of  that 
State.  Stayman,  which  is  a  seedling  of 
Winesap,  is  larger  in  fruit  and  as  good 
otherwise,  and  the  tree  is  decidedly  bet¬ 
ter  in  form  and  vigor.  I  would  prefer 
to  plant  it  instead.  McIntosh  is  of  the 
Fameuse  type  and  a  very  good  variety 
for  the  Far  North,  but  is  not  especially 
desirable  for  Ohio.  Lawver  is  large;  ex¬ 
ceedingly  handsome  in  appearance,  be¬ 
ing  brilliant  red;  keeps  very  late  and  is 
of  fair  quality;  but  the  tree  fails  to  bear 
well  in  every  section  of  the  country,  so 


far  as  I  have  seen  and  heard,  wrhich 
makes  it  undesirable  for  market  pur¬ 
poses  and  scarcely  worthy  of  even  a 
place  in  an  experimental  orchard.  If  I 
should  wish  to  plant  a  commercial  or¬ 
chard  in  northern  Ohio  my  present 
knowledge  would  lead  me  to  select  the 
following  varieties:  York  Imperial  is 
about  the  best,  for  it  is  good  in  both  tree 
and  fruit,  and  is  very  popular  in  the 
market.  It  seems  to  be  adapted  to  all 
sections  except  the  extreme  north,  where 
it  does  not  attain  sufficient  development. 
Rome  Beauty,  when  top-worked  on  Ben 
Davis  or  Northern  Spy,  is  another  good 
one.  Jonathan  is  scarcely  surpassed  in 
either  beauty  or  quality,  as  it  is  bril¬ 
liant  red  and  has  a  peculiarly  spicy  and 
agreeable  subacid  flavor.  It  is  not  so 
late  a  keeper  as  some,  but  it  will  keep 
until  after  midwinter  when  grown  in  the 
climate  of  northern  Ohio.  Grimes,  al¬ 
though  yellow  and  not  a  very  late  keep¬ 
er,  is  of  such  high  quality  and  even  me¬ 
dium  size  as  to  be  especially  suited  to 
the  fancy  trade.  It  will  keep  about  as  late 
as  Jonathan.  Wagener  would  be  very 
suitable  for  a  filler,  as  it  bears  early  and 
heavily.  The  tree  is  not  thrifty  enough 
to  make  a  good  permanent  orchard  tree, 
but  if  it  is  top-worked  on  some  thrifty 
stock  this  fault  will  be  overcome.  The 
fruit  is  of  good  size,  bright  red  and  of 
excellent  quality.  It  also  keeps  well. 

Long  Scions  fo-  Top-Drafting. 

E.  if.,  Albany,  N.  7.— The  question  of  H. 
E.  Van  Deman  on  page  814,  “What  is  a 
fair  price  for  grafting?”  prompts  me  to 
give  a  little  of  my  experience.  I  have  at 
various  times  employed  expert  grafters  to 
do  work,  and  they  charged  five  cents  a 
graft.  Of  course,  I  had  several  hundred 
grafts  put  in;  they  furnished  everything,  it 
would  not  pay  a  man  to  go  out  of  his  way 
to  graft  a  few  limbs  at  that  price,  but 
hereafter  I  should  prefer  to  furnish  the 
scions.  The  several  men  who  did  my  graft¬ 
ing  at  first,  cut  the  scions  into  short  pieces 
about  three  inches  long;  this,  I  think,  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  it  is  upon  this  point  i 
desire  to  get  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Van  De¬ 
man.  About  three  years  ago  I  hired  a 
man  by  the  day,  paying  $2  a  day;  I  fur¬ 
nished  the  wax  and  scions,  ladders,  etc.; 
he  the  tools.  1  gave  him  scions  from  om- 
to  two  feet  long,  and  had  them  put  in  as 
they  ran;  these  grafts  took  admirably, 
grew  strong  from  the  start,  and  had  some 
stamina,  quite  in  contrast  with  the  puny 
short  things  I  had  always  seen  used.  When 
these  long  whips  leafed  out,  they  defied 
the  tent  caterpillar,  while  many  of  the 
short  grafts  would  put  out  two  or  three 
leaves,  and  as  these  were  eaten  off  the 
grafts  died.  In  several  instances  one  or 
two  apples  grew  on  the  long  grafts  the 
season  they  were  put  in;  and  in  one  year 
the  whips  had  grown  to  be  fine  branches, 
while  in  the  same  time  a  short  graft  is  no 
better  than  a  short  lead  pencil.  I  would, 
therefore,  prefer  to  pay  double  for  this  sort 
of  grafting,  than  to  have  the  short  things 
put  in  free.  Has  Prof.  Van  Deman  tried 
this  method,  and  how  does  he  like  it? 
Truly  the  price  of  grafting  is  one  thing 
and  the  value  received  may  bear  no  re¬ 
lation  to  it. 

Ans. — I  am  free  to  say  that  E.  M.  has 
the  start  of  me.  I  have  never  tried  long 
scions  for  top-grafting,  but  have  in  root¬ 
grafting.  I  found  that  good,  healthy 
scions  from  one  to  three  feet  long  made 
excellent  trees,  and  grew  as  readily  as 
any  of  those  of  the  ordinary  length, 
which  is  rarely  over  six  inches.  The 
new  idea  is  worthy  of  putting  on  trial, 
and  1  will  do  so  the  first  possible  chance. 

Clearing  Land ;  Transplanting  Hemlock. 


thorough  manner,  and  this  cannot  be 
done  as  it  should  be  unless  the  land  is 
well  cleared.  2.  The  transplanting  of 
any  kind  of  trees,  and  especially  ever-  ( 
greens,  from  a  forest  to  open  ground  is 
nearly  always  difficult,  because  of  the 
changed  conditions,  even  if  the  soil  is 
similar.  The  hemlock  is  no  exception. 1 
Such  trees  as  are  standing  in  the  edge 
of  the  forest  are  most  likely  to  live. 
Spring  is  the  safest  time  to  do  the  trans¬ 
planting.  The  utmost  care  should  be 
taken  to  get  as  much  of  the  roots  as 
possible,  and  to  remove  all  the  earth 
that  will  hold  to  them.  The  rootlets  are 
very  easily  injured  by  exposure  to  the 
drying  influences  of  the  air.  The  earth 
should  be  firmly  tamped  between  and 
over  all  the  roots  in  their  new  location 
and  a  mulch  of  leaf  mold  on  top  is  an 
advantage. 

Apples  for  Maine. 

F.  O.  K.,  Washington  Co.,  Me.— What  apples 
are  best  adapted  to  this  climate?  I  thought 
for  Summer,  Astrachan;  and  for  Fall. 
Fameuse  and  Gravenstein.  Can  you  name 
some  good  varieties  for  Winter  market?  J 
know  that  Yellow  Bellflower  does  well  here, 
but  do  not  hear  of  the  Baldwin,  R.  I. 
Greening  or  Roxbury  Russet.  Can  you 
tell  me  whether  they  will  do  well  in  this 
climate?  Will  Bartlett  pear  do  well  here, 
and  what  kinds  of  peaches  and  grapes? 

Ans.— Astrachan  is  a  very  good  Sum¬ 
mer  apple  in  Maine,  but  there  are  other 
good  kinds  of  the  same  season,  Early 
Harvest  and  Summer  Rose  being  two  of 
them,  which  are  better  in  quality  and 
good  in  other  ways.  Primate,  Benoni 
and  Jefferis  are  a  little  later  and  fill  up 
the  season  between  the  very  early  va¬ 
rieties  and  those  ripening  in  the  late 
Fall.  Gravenstein  is  very  good,  and  Fa¬ 
meuse  is,  too,  but  the  latter  is  very  bad¬ 
ly  affected  with  scab  wherever  that  dis¬ 
ease  is  prevalent.  Shiawasse  and  McIn¬ 
tosh  are  seedlings  of  Fameuse,  are  less 
liable  to  this  trouble,  and  are  larger  in 
size,  better  in  quality  and  of  the  same 
season.  The  Baldwin  and  other  Winter 
varieties  mentioned  are  successfully 
grown  in  most  sections  of  Maine  and 
ought  to  do  all  right  in  the  eastern  part. 
The  Bartlett  and  most  other  pears  are 
suitable  where  such  apples  as  have  been 
mentioned  succeed.  Peaches  are  not 
suitable  for  the  climatic  conditions  of 
Maine,  although  a  very  few  of  inferior 
grade  are  grown  in  the  southern  part. 
Grapes  will  grow  and  bear  there,  but 
they  require  more  sun  and  a  longer  sea¬ 
son  than  is  common  there  to  bring  the 
fruit  to  its  best  development.  Delaware, 
Wincliell  (Green  Mountain),  Worden 
and  Campbell  are  among  the  most  likely 
to  prove  suitable. 

Care  of  Ruby  Queen  Rose. 

S.  F.,  Acton,  Ind.— How  shall  I  manage 
my  Ruby  Queen  rose,  received  from  you 
last  Spring?  I  was  very  anxious  to  take 
premium,  and  used  too  much  fertilizer  and 
manure.  It  was  very  dry  here  till  May, 
and  I  came  very  near  losing  the  plant.  It 
only  made  about  two  feet  in  growth  with 
watering  and  much  care.  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  do  under  the  circumstances? 

Ans.— The  Ruby  Queen  rose  is  a  very 
hardy  and  vigorous  grower,  though  it 
sometimes  starts  off  slowly.  Too  much 
fertilizing  and  petting  will  hinder  rather 
than  help  it.  The  best  that  can  be  done 
with  your  plant  is  to  give  it  some  slight 
protection  to  carry  it  through  the  Win¬ 
ter,  as  it  has  probably  not  yet  developed 
a  good  root  system,  and  to  let  it  alone 
next  year,  except  to  see  that  the  soil  is 
well  cultivated  and  that  the  plant  does 
not  suffer  from  extreme  drought.  It  is 
more  than  possible  that  it  may  make  a 
strong  growth  the  coming  Summer. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth  — Adv 


Choice  Vegetables 

always  bring  high  prices. 
To  raise  them  success¬ 
fully,  a  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  at  least  8  % 
Potash  should  be  used. 

Our  bcxiks  furnish  useful  information  on 


•‘Wood  treated  with  Creosote  Is  not  subject  to  dry- 
rot  or  other  decay.”— Century  Dictionary. 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Shingle  Stains 

are  50  per  cent  cheaper  than  paint,  and  100  per  cent 
better  for  all  rough  woodwork.  Made  in  all  colors, 
and  durability  guaranteed.  Samples  on  wood  and 
illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  request. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  81  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Q-l..— 1.000  bu.  Clover  Seed  @  $li  to  $7  per 
■  Or  0916  bu.;  500  bu.  Crimson  Clover  Seed  @ 
$5  per  bu.;  2,000  bu.  Cow  Peas  fr  $1.26  to  $1.75  per  bu. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND.  Milford,  Del. 


n  aXa1«  a  .a— Acme,  EarlyHarvest,  Hebron.  Ohio. 
“ 0T9T065  K«se,  Bovee,  Cobbler,  Queen.  King, 
Carman.  Astonlsher,  Ohio  Jr.,  8tump  the  World. 
Uncle  Sam.  85  kinds.  C.  W.  Ford  &  Co.,  Fishers.  N.  Y. 


1 1|  CET  N 12  —Book  all'about  It  4c.  Tells  how  to 
IZII19EIIU  grow  this  greet  money  maker. 
U  Write  to-day.  AMERICAN  GINSENG  GARDENS,  Rose  HIU,  M.I 


$10,  in  plan tn  produce  $1,069.10  in  10 
years.  Hook  telling  korr  to  grow  It. 4c. 

LakesideGinser’v  Gardens,  Amber,  N.Y. 


\  Qfll  rstalndlio  of  Trees  and  Plants  free. 

I7U1  UdUUUgllC  T  C-  KEVITT,  Athenla.  N.J 


and  Plants  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Cat.free 
|  IlCkd  Rkhianck  Ncbskrv,  B.  10,  Geneva, N.Y 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Bulbs 

and  Roses.  Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

WILLIAM  O.  SNYDER,  Minersvllle,  Pa. 


York  imperial,  peach, 

KIEFFER.  You  get  what  you  order. 

WOOD  VIEW  NURSERIES,  B.  100,  Uriah.  Pa 


Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  and  Price  List  free. 

Currants,  Gooseberries  and  other  Small 
Fruit  Plants.  Extra  quality.  Warranted  true. 
T.  S.  HUBUAltU  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


Trees.  Plants. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock. 
Catalogue  Free. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


GUARANTEED  FRUIT 


Pearl  Gooseberry, 
Erie  and 

Rathbun  Blackberry, 
Columbia  and 
Loudon  Raspberry, 
Echo  Strawberry. 


Hardy,  fresh-dug  fruits. 
Nothing  but  the  best, 
j  Guaranteed  tobe  as  repre¬ 
sented.  Send  for  my  new 
improved  catalogue,y>'r<?, 
the  most  valuable  pub- 
I  lislied. 


ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


with  onr  n»w  patent 

KEROSENE  SPRAYERS 

ft 8  simple  Indeed.  Kerosene  Emul- 
i  slon  made  while  pumping.  12  var- 
]  ieties  sprayers.  Bordeaux  and  Ver» 

I  morel  Nozzle*,  the  World**  Best. 

THE  DEMING  CO.  Salem,  0. 

Western  Agents.  Hennion  &  Hub*  -j 
I,  Chicago.  Catalog,  formulas  free 


Reader,  Troy,  N.  7.— 1.  How  shall  I  rid  a 
piece  of  cleared  land  of  small  stumps, 
which  are  from  one  to  four  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter?  They  are  mostly  logwood.  Land  was 
cleared  last  Winter,  and  I  wish  to  get  it  in 
shape  for  setting  fruit  trees  as  soon  as 
practicable.  2.  When  and  how  shall  1 
transplant  native  hemlock  trees  which  are 
from  two  to  eight  feet  high? 

Ans. — 1.  Small  stumps  are  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  pull  out  with  some  of  the 
stump-pullers  that  are  in  use,  and  very 
small  ones  can  be  pulled  out  with  a 
steady  and  strong  team  without  the  use 
of  a  machine.  It  is  very  wise  to  clear 
land  of  all  obstructions  before  setting  to 
fruit  trees,  unless  the  stumps  are  of  such 
large  size  as  to  he  very  costly  to  remove. 
The  same  is  true  of  stones.  We  need  to 
be  able  to  use  the  modern  iuplements 
for  stirring  the  ground  in  the  most 


va  M  ■  ■  m  ■  1  Best  shipper;  best  keeper:  bestseller 

The  Rough  Rider  Strawberry  s.ws ssSpS 

quart  in  1899.  We  have  kept  them  over  one  week  in  hot  weather.  We  are  headquarters  for  plants, 
having  seven  acres  to  dig  from ;  more  than  five  times  as  many  as  all  other  nurserymen  combined. 
Price  reduced  to  75  cents  per  dozen;  $3  per  100;  $25  per  1,000  on  early  o^ers.  Catalogue  free. 

Address  the  introducer,  L.  «J.  FARMER,  Kox  20, 1  ulaski,  N.  x. 


DREER’S  Garden  Calendar  <°r  1 90 1 

The  largest  and  most  complete  SEED.  PLANT  and  BULB  Catalogue 
ever  ofiered  for  FREE  DISTRIBUTION.  It  contains  200 pages, which  are 
fully  illustrated,  true  to  nature,  and  is  bound  in  beautiinl  embossed 
lithographed  covers.  W e  will  send  a  copy  free  to  all  who  mention  this 
paper,  and  request  those  who  are  M arket  Gardeners  to  state  the  same. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Lime  and  Limekiln  Ashes. 

T.  F.  K.,  Carmel,  N.  Y.—A  Arm  handling 
lime  say  they  can  sell  me  wood  ashes  and 
lime  mixed  together  for  $3  per  ton— the  pure 
lime  costs  $5.  In  your  opinion,  can  they  be 
genuine  at  that  price?  Canada  wood  ashes 
cost  here  $14  per  ton.  I  bought  some  last 
Spring  for  that  price  and  sowed  them,  and 
have  not  yet  seen  any  great  effect. 

Ans. — What  they  offer  you  is  limekiln 
ashes.  In  burning  the  lime  in  kilns 
wood  is  used  for  fuel.  It  is  the  ashes 
of  this  wood  mixed  with  lime  and  dirt 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  that  the 
company  refers  to.  They  will  not  com¬ 
pare  in  value  with  unleached  wood 
ashes.  Samples  which  were  analyzed  at 
the  Connecticut  Station  contained  1  y2 
per  cent  of  potash,  one  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  37  per  cent  of  lime.with 
some  sand  and  charcoal.  They  will,  of 
course,  vary  in  quality.  If  you  were 
sure  of  getting  a  good  sample  it  would 
pay  to  buy  these  limekiln  ashes,  but  do 
not  imagine  that  they  are  worth  as 
much  as  the  pure  unleached  wood  ash. 

A  Mulch  for  Strawberries. 

F.  W.  S.,  Boston,  Mass.— Which  is  better  to 
use  for  the  Winter  protection  of  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  straw  or  spruce  boughs?  If 
straw,  how  much?  If  spruce  boughs,  how 
many  thicknesses?  If  straw  is  to  be  used 
as  a  mulch  when  should  it  be  put  on  and 
how? 

Ans. — While  spruce  or  other  evergreen 
boughs  make  the  best  possible  Winter 
covering  lor  most  plants,  clean  straw  is 
to  be  preferred  for  strawberries,  as  a 
fruit  mulch  is  wanted  in  order  to  keep 
the  berries  from  the  soil  when  ripening, 
as  well  as  protection  from  frost.  Clean 
oat  or  rye  straw  is  best.  Wheat  straw 
often  contains  Chess  seeds,  which  make 
a  troublesome  weed  to  eradicate  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  years.  Salt  or  marsh  hay  is  still 
better.  In  December,  when  the  ground 
is  first  firmly  frozen,  the  salt  hay  or 
straw  should  be  strewn  over  the  whole 
field  two  or  three  inches  thick,  taking 
care  it  does  not  lie  in  bunches.  When 
growth  begins  in  the  Spring  the  cover¬ 
ing  may  be  parted  over  the  crown  of 
each  plant,  which  will  soon  grow  up 
through  the  opening.  After  fruiting  the 
mulch  should  be  raked  away  in  order  to 
cultivate  the  plants. 

The  Law  of  Newspaper  Subscriptions. 

J.  T.  t'.,  Harts  town.  Pa.— I  inclose  a  clip¬ 
ping  from  a  religious  journal  which  is  self- 
explanatory.  If  this  is  the  law  do  not 
publishers  have  liberty  unjustly  to  impose 
upon  the  reading  public?  I  should  be 
pleased  to  hear  your  statement  of  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  What  is  in  The  K. 
N.-Y.  we  set  down  as  gospel. 

Ans. — The  clipping  purports  to  be  a 
collection  of  “newspaper  subscription 
laws.”  Here  are  three  of  them: 

The  courts  have  decided  that  refusing  to 
take  periodicals  from  the  office,  or  remov¬ 
ing  and  leaving  them  uncalled  for,  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  intentional  fraud.  If  sub¬ 
scribers  pay  in  advance  they  are  bound  to 
give  notice  at  the  end  of  the  time  if  they 
do  not  wish  to  continue  taking  it;  other¬ 
wise  the  publisher  is  authorized  to  send 
it,  and  the  subscriber  will  be  responsible 
until  an  express  notice,  with  payment  of 
all  arrearages,  is  sent  to  the  publisher.  The 
latest  postal  laws  are  such  that  newspaper 
publishers  can  arrest  anyone  for  fraud  who 
takes  a  paper  and  refuses  to  pay  for  It. 
Under  this  law  the  man  who  allows  his 
subscription  to  run  along  for  some  time 
unpaid,  and  then  orders  it  discontinued,  or 
orders  the  postmaster  to  mark  it  “refused," 
and  have  a  postal  card  sent  notifying  the 
publisher,  leaves  himself  liable  to  arrest 
and  fine,  the  same  as  for  theft. 

We  stamp  the  last  statement  as  abso¬ 
lutely  false.  Paragraphs  635  and  536,  on 
page  1,083  of  the  United  States  Official 
Postal  Guide  for  1900,  cover  this  matter, 
and  are  as  follows: 

525.  There  is  nothing  in  the  postal  laws  or 
regulations  concerning  the  liability  of  a 
subscriber  for  the  subscription  price  of  a 
newspaper  or  periodical. 

53G.  When  a  subscriber  of  a  newspaper  or 
periodical  refuses  to  take  the  same  from 
the  office,  or  neglects  to  call  for  it  for  the 
period  of  one  month,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  postmaster  to  notify  the  publisher 
of  the  fact.  If  the  first  notification  is  dis¬ 
regarded,  a  second  may  be  sent,  calling 
attention  to  the  previous  notice.  The  re¬ 
fused  matter  should  then  be  held  for  30 
days,  after  which  the  same,  and  all  copies 


thereof  subsequently  arriving,  should  be 
placed  with  the  waste  paper. 

It  is  thus  comparatively  easy  for  a 
subscriber  to  stop  his  paper  if  he  desires 
to  do  so.  Let  him  notify  the  postmaster 
in  writing  that  he  does  not  want  it.  If 
it  is  handed  out  to  some  one  else  for  de¬ 
livery  send  it  back  to  the  postoffice  un¬ 
opened. 

"Grubs”  and  Cutworms  on  Peas. 

Reader,  Indiana.— I  have  12  acres  of  Blue 
grass  and  Timothy  sod,  that  I  intended 
plowing  last  Pall,  and  wanted  to  plant  in 
peas  for  canning  factory,  the  latter  part  of 
April,  but  I  fear  the  grub  and  cutworms 
may  destroy  it.  The  seed  alone  will  cost 
me  $108.  This  is  more  than  I  would  like  to 
chance  if  there  is  danger  of  the  worms 
taking  it.  What  is  your  opinion? 

Ans. — In  general  it  is  not  advisable 
to  plant  crops  which  may  be  injured  by 
cutworms  or  White  grubs  immediately 
after  sod,  as  sod  land  is  their  native 
feeding  ground.  If  necessary  to  do  so, 
plow  the  land  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
Spring  or  late  Winter,  and  keep  well 
cultivated,  so  as  to  keep  down  the  weeds 
and  grass,  upon  which  the  cutworms 
feed,  before  the  cultivated  crop  appears. 
If  the  cutworms  are  numerous  about 
the  time  tne  peas  commence  to  show 
above  the  ground,  try  to  destroy  them 
with  a  poisoned  bait.  For  a  large  area, 
clover  sprayed  with  Paris-green  or  other 
arsenite,  one  pound  to  75  gallons  of 
water,  and  scattered  in  small  bunches 
over  the  infested  field,  will  probably  be 
found  satisfactory.  This  has  also  been 
recommended  for  use  against  White 
grubs.  If  the  land  has  been  kept  free 
from  grass  and  weeds  the  cutworms 
will  be  hungry  enough  readily  to  feed 
upon  the  poisoned  clover  and  will  thus 
be  destroyed.  e.  d.  s. 

WISDOM  BOILED  DOWN. 

Are  there  any  satisfactory  tools  for 
picking  or  raking  stones  into  heaps  or 
windrows? 

We  have  not  heard  of  any.  Stone 
forks  are  made  for  putting  the  stones 
on  wagons.  One  farmer  wrote  us  of 
dragging  a  steel  rail  from  the  railroad 
over  the  ground  with  a  team  at  each 
end.  This  scraped  many  stones  togeth¬ 
er.  The  Hoover  potato  digger  picks  up 
large  stones  and  carries  them  up  as  it 
does  potatoes.  A  machine  somewhat  on 
this  principle  might  work.  Hand  pick¬ 
ing  is  surest. 

*  *  * 

Is  it  true  that  Potato  scab  is  carried 
from  one  crop  to  another  by  weeds  or 
other  plants? 

Yes.  A  number  of  weeds  “catch  and 
carry”  this  disease.  Beets  undoubtedly 
carry  it  and  probably  radish  and  tur¬ 
nips.  This  may  explain  why  scab  ap¬ 
pears  in  land  years  after  a  potato  crop 
was  grown  on  it. 

*  *  * 

Do  you  believe  in  the  reading  course 
for  farmers  at  Cornell  University? 

Certainly  it  is  an  excellent  thing.  By 
all  means  write  to  Prof.  John  Craig, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  if  you  are  at  all  interested 
in  printed  agriculture. 

*  *  * 

Is  the  folding  sawing  machine  adver¬ 
tised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  practical  tool? 

A  number  of  questions  about  this  saw 
having  been  asked  we  wrote  to  a  score 
of  farmers  inquiring  about  it.  All  who 
have  replied  praise  the  saw  and  say  it 
will  do  good  work.  We  have  not  used  it 
ourselves. 

*  *  * 

Is  salt  water  used  to  test  potatoes? 

Yes.  The  potato  contains  more  or  less 
starch — its  cooking  quality  depending 
largely  on  the  amount.  The  more  starch 
the  more  “mealy”  the  tubers,  and  the 
more  valuable  for  food.  Stareh  is 
heavier  than  water — therefore,  the  po¬ 
tato  sinks.  Salt  changes  the  specific 
gravity  of  water,  or  in  other  words, 
makes  the  water  heavier.  Put  several 
varieties  of  potatoes  in  a  deep  vessel 
filled  with  water.  They  all  sink,  because 
each  is  heavier  than  an  equal  volume  of 
water.  Add  salt  slowly.  It  dissolves 
and  adds  to  the  weight  of  the  water.  At 


last  a  point  is  reached  when  the  potato 
is  lighter  than  an  equal  volume  of  the 
water  and  the  potato  rises  and  floats.  If 
you  try  this  you  will  be  surprised  to  see 
how  some  potatoes  will  rise  and  float, 
while  others  remain  at  the  bottom  until 
more  salt  is  added.  The  last  to  rise  and 
float  are  the  heaviest,  and  contain  most 
starch — therefore  are  best  in  quality. 


California  Fruit  Grower  says  that  the 
celery  crop  of  Orange  County,  in  that 
State  will  amount  to  1,000  carloads  this 
season.  A  little  later  New  York  will  re¬ 
ceive  large  quantities  of  this  California 
product. 

A  Canadian  Grafter.— I  notice  refer¬ 
ences  to  price  paid  for  grafting.  I  charge 
five  cents  for  live  grafts.  I  find  all  but 
board,  and  make  two  or  three  rounds  dur¬ 
ing  the  season;  shave  up  wax  and  rub  off 
sprouts.  At  last  round  the  farmer  and  1 
count  live  ones,  book  number,  and  take 
pay  when  I  get  it,  which  is  one  or  two 
years  in  some  cases.  I  guarantee  to  dis¬ 
bud  throughout  tree.  I  get  an  average  of 
90  per  cent  to  grow.  w.  j.  h. 

Orangeville,  Ont 


Headache  may  be  called  a  woman’s 
ailment.  Some  men  suffer  from  it.  But 
almost  all  women  have  to  endure  its  pain 
with  each  recurring  month.  This  fact 
oints  at  once  to  the  intimate  relation 
etween  the  health  of  the  delicate 
womanly  organs,  and  the  general  health 
of  the  whole  body.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favor¬ 
ite  Prescription  banishes  headache  by 
banishing  its  cause.  It  cures  the  dis¬ 
eases  which  irritate  the  delicate  womanly 
organs,  fret  the  nerves  and  waste  the 
strength.  It  increases  the  vitality  and 
builds  up  the  nervous  system.  M  Favorite 
Prescription”  contains  no  opium,  cocaine 
or  other  narcotic. 

«I  want  to  praise  your  medicine,”  write*  Mrs. 
Sarah  J.  Burney,  of  Cresent  City,  Putnam  Co., 
Fla.  "  I  have  been  sick  for  twenty  years,  and 
have  been  almost  in  bed  five  years,  and  now  I 
am  able  to  work  all  day.  I  have  taken  eight 
bottles  of  ‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  and  four  of 
‘Golden  Medical  Discovery’  and  one  vial  of 
‘Pellets.’  I  praise  your  medicine  to  all.  I  had 
the  headache  but  it  is  gone.  My  throat  is  well 
and  cough  gone,  and  all  my  old  troubles  are 
better.  I  tried  many  other  kinds  of  medicine 
and  four  doctors." 


FAVOmTt  PRESCRIPTION 


HAKES  WEAK  WOMEN  STRONG 
AND  SICK  WOMEN  WELL. 


This  is  an  Era  of  Scientific  Achievement. 


Veterinary  Pixine 

Contains  the  most  vital  healing  elements  known 
to  science.  It  is  a  marvelous  combination,  anti¬ 
septic  and  penetrating  powers.  Absolutely  free 
of  any  mineral  or  poisonous  substances.  The 
only  veterinary  preparation  that  heals  sores, 
speed  cracks  and  chronic  scratches,  by  granula¬ 
tion,  the  only  natural  way.  Indorsed  by  highest 
veterinary  authority.  Sold  under  an  absolute 
guarantee. 

p|,T|in  j  2-oz.  box,  •  25o, 
rKIU1C  1  V4-lb.  box,  .  SOc. 

Includes  expensive  “Almanac  and  Manual  of  In¬ 
formation  for  1901.”  Handsomely  illustrated. 
Invaluable  for  a  lifetime.  Not  a 
putent  medicine  book. 

JgfeiU  At  all  Druggists  and  Dealers,  or  mailed 
postpaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


REBUILT  MACHINERY 

and  SUPPLIES  at  Bargain  Prices.  Larg¬ 
est  Machinery  Depot  on  earth.  We  buy 
buildings  and  plants;  among 
others  we  bought  the  World’s 
i  Fair,  the  Omaha  Exposition,  the 
Chicago  Post  Office,  and  other 
1  structures.. We  rebuild  machin¬ 
ery  of  all  kinds,  and  sell  with 
binding  guarantees.  Boilers 
from  $25  up ;  Engines  from  $35 
up;  Steam  Pumps^from  $15  up, 
etc.  We  carry  com 
plies,  such  as  BEL 
HANGERS?  I’ll.-., . 

PIPE,  IRON  ROOFING,  HARD 
WARE,  V A  LVES  &  FITTINGS, 
PLUMBING  MATERIAL,  etc. 

Will  pend  free,  our  250-page  Catp.log  No.  57 

Constantly  buying  entire  stocks 
at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  sales. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.. 

W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago,  III. 


Clubbing  List. 


We  can  save  you  money  on  any  paper  or  magazine. 
We  give  you  a  list  below.  If  you  do  not  find  all  you 
want  here,  send  us  a  list,  and  we  will  quote  you  price 
by  return  mall.  It  will  save  you  trouble  to  send  all 
your  orders  to  us  at  one  time.  The  price  opposite 
each  paper  is  our  price  to  you  for  it.  Every  order 
must,  of  course,  Include  a  subscription  to  The  RPRAi, 
New-Yorker  at  $1.  To  make  up  a  list  start  with 
THE  K.  N.-Y.  at  $1,  then  take  as  many  of  the  others 
as  you  need  at  price  opposite  each. 


American  Bee  Journal,  Chicago,  Ill . 

American  Poultry  Journal.  Chicago.  Ill . 

American  Sheep  Breeder,  Chicago,  111 . 

American  Swineherd,  Chicago.  Ill . 

American  Queen,  New  York . 

Arena,  The,  Boston,  Mass . 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston,  Mass . 

American  Gardening,  New  York . 

Ave  Marla,  Notre  Dame,  Xnd . 

A  Few  Hens,  Boston,  Mass . 

American  Agriculturist,  New  York . 

American  Boy,  Detroit,  Mich . 

Babyhood,  New  York . 

Blade,  Toledo,  O . 

Blooded  Stock.  Oxford,  Pa . 

Bee,  Toledo,  O . 

Baptist  Union,  Chicago,  111 . 

Breeder’s  Gazette,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette,  Cincinnati,  O . 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  Irvington,  N.  Y . 

Courier-Journal,  Louisville,  Ky  (begin  Jan.  1>... 

Cleveland  Dally  World,  Cleveland,  O . 

Century,  New  York . 

Christian  Herald,  New  York . 

Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga . 

Commercial  Tribune,  Cincinnati,  O . . 

Cleveland  Leader,  Cleveland,  O . 

Conkey’s  Home  Journal,  Chicago,  111 . 

Courier,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Chronicle  Telegraph,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 

Country  Gentleman.  Albany,  N.  Y . 

Coleman's  Rural  World,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  O . 

Courant  (Daily  .  Hartford,  Conn . 

Courant  iSemi-Weekly),  Hartford,  Conn . 

Columbus  Press  Post,  Columbus,  O . 

Dispatch,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 

Drainage  Journal,  Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Demorest’s,  New  York . 

Delineator,  New  York . 

Designer,  New  York . 

Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 

Dairy  and  Creamery,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  O . 

Evangelist.  New  York . 

Everybody’s  Magazine,  New  York . 

Examiner,  New  York . 

Examiner  (Daily)  San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Examiner  (Weekly)  San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Every  Where,  New  York . 

Fruit,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y . 

Forum,  New  York . 

Free  Press,  Detroit,  Mich . 

Frank  Leslie’s  Monthly,  New  York . 

Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Farm  Poultry,  Boston.  Mass . 

Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star,  Montreal.  Can. 

Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  O . 

Farm  and  Home,  Spriugfleld,  Mass . 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  O . 

Globe  Democrat  (Weekly),  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Golden  Days,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 

Good  Literature,  New  York . 

Garden  and  Farm,  Springfield,  O . 

Household,  Boston,  Mass . 

Horse  Review,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Horse  World,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Harper’s  Bazar,  New  York . 

Harper’s  Magazine,  New  York . 

Harper’s  Weekly,  New  York . 

Housekeeper,  Minneapolis,  Minn . 

Housewife,  New  York . 

Hoard’s  Dairyman,  Ft.  Atkinson,  VVIs . 

Holstein-Friesian  Register,  Brattleboro,  Vt . 

Home  Journal,  Boston,  Mass . 

Independent,  New  York . 

Inter  Ocean,  Chicago.  Ill . 

Inter-8tate  Poultryman,  Tiffin,  O . 

Journal,  Boston,  Mass . 

Judge,  New  York . 

Jersey  Bulletin,  Indianapolis.  Ind . 

Journal,  Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Journal  of  Agriculture,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

Little  Folks,  New  York . 

Lippincott’s  Magazine,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Ledger  Monthly,  New  York . 

Living  Church,  Milwaukee,  Wis . 

Leslie’s  Weekly,  New  York . 

McClure’s  Magazine,  New  York . 

Mayflower,  New  York . 

Munsey’s  Magazine.  New  York . 

Meehan's  Monthly.  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

North  American  Review,  New  York . 

News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  S.  C . 

National  Stockman,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 

New  England  Homestead,  Springfield,  Mass . 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dayton,  O . 

Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  O . 

Outlook,  The,  New  York . 

Poultry  Keeper,  Quincy.  Ill . 

Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Public  Opinion,  New  York . 

Poultry  Monthly,  Albany,  N.  Y . 

Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul,  Minn . 

Post  Express,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 

Puck,  New  York . 

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Review  of  Reviews,  New  York . 

Register,  Wheeling,  W.  Va . 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  Quincy,  Ill . 

Republican,  The  (Weekly),  Springfield,  Mass.... 

Scribner’s  Magazine,  New  York . 

Scientific  American,  New  York . 

Spirit  of  the  Times . 

Star,  Kansas  City,  Yip . 

Sentinel,  Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Swine  Breeder's  Journal,  Indianapolis.  Ind . 

Sunday-School  Times,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

St.  Nicholas,  New  York . 

Success,  New  York . 

Southern  Cultivator,  Atlanta,  Ga . 

Strawberry  Culturist,  Salisbury,  Md . 

Table  Talk,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Tribune  (Weekly).  New  York . 

Thrice-a-Week  Tribune,  New  York . 

Times  (Weekly),  Cincinnati,  O . 

Trained  Motherhood,  New  York . 

Truth,  New  York . 

Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  New  York . 

Union  Gospel  News,  Cleveland,  O . 

Wool  Markets  and  Sheep,  Chicago,  Ill . 

Witness,  New  York . 

Woman’s  Home  Companion,  Springfield,  O . 

World,  Tri-Weekly,  New  York . 

Youths'  Companion . New,  $1.25;  renewal. 

Young  People’s  Weekly,  Chicago,  Ill . . 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Hybridizing  Onions. — A  review  of 
available  literature  on  the  hybridization 
of  useful  plants  fails  to  disclose  any  rec¬ 
ords  of  crosses  between  varieties  of  cul¬ 
tivated  onions,  or  between  the  onion  and 
related  species,  such  as  the  leek  and  gar¬ 
lic.  We  have  made  several  trials  in  past 
years  of. applying  pollen  of  leeks  to  se¬ 
lected  onions,  but  no  perfect  seeds  re¬ 
sulted.  Crosses  between  the  Yellow 
Globe  Danvers  and  Southport  Red  Globe 
onions  were  made  in  1899  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  and  the  progeny  grown  the  past 
season.  But  little  effect  is  apparent  from 
the  transference  of  pollen  from  one  va¬ 
riety  to  the  other,  as  most  of  the  ma¬ 
ture  onions  grown  from  this  hybridized 
seed  resemble  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parent  types  very  closely,  but  a  few  are 
of  good  size,  perfect  form,  and  the  skin 
is  of  a  deep  orange,  just  the  shade  one 
would  expect  from  the  blending  of  the 
two  colors.  These  selected  specimens 
will  be  planted  for  seed  and  grown  for 
several  generations  to  observe  what  fur¬ 
ther  changes  may  take  place.  Nothing 
of  special  value  can  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  crossing  such  carefully-se¬ 
lected  and  highly-bred  vegetables  as 
onions.  The  varieties  now  in  commer¬ 
cial  favor  are  the  result  of  patient  breed¬ 
ing  for  nearly  a  century,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  breaking  up  of  such  fixed 
types  would  result  in  degeneration.  The 
process  is  interesting,  however,  and  in 
work  of  this  kind  useful  and  unexpected 
results  have  occurred  at  uncertain '  in¬ 
tervals. 

Lively  San  Jose  Scale. — Larvae  of 
the  Pernicious  scale  were  plainly  seen  to 
be  moving  on  the  few  infected  trees  on 
the  Rural  Grounds  as  late  as  December 
6;  also  a  number  of  small  black  “lady- 
bugs”  which,  we  think,  were  preying  on 
the  young  and  adult  scales.  With  the 
aid  of  a  hand  lens  it  can  be  seen  that 
great  numbers  of  the  adult  scales  have 
been  destroyed,  the  insect  scooped  out 
of  its  shell  like  an  oyster.  We  have  so 
good  an  opinion  of  tne  ladybugs  that  we 
cannot  spare  specimens  for  identifica¬ 
tion  as  to  species  as  long  as  the  active 
season  lasts.  There  are  no  expert  ento¬ 
mologists  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  but  we 
try  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  apparent¬ 
ly  useful  insects.  The  infected  trees, 
now  reduced  in  number  to  five,  will  be 
closely  pruned  in  early  March,  the  trim¬ 
mings  laid  aside  in  an  open  place  to  al¬ 
low  any  scale  parasites  to  escape  at  the 
approach  of  warm  weather,  and  later 
burned.  The  trees  will  be  given  two 
thorough  sprayings  with  fresh  crude  pe¬ 
troleum  just  as  the  buds  show  signs  of 
starting,  the  endeavor  being  made  to 
cover  every  part  of  the  trees  above 
ground  with  a  film  of  petroleum.  Simi¬ 
lar  applications  last  Spring  appeared  to 
be  entirely  successful,  the  trees  making 
a  good  growth  and  being  free  from  liv¬ 
ing  scales  up  to  this  writing.  The  treat¬ 
ed  trees  have  not  yet  entirely  lost  the 
greasy  discoloration  left  by  the  oil  last 
March  on  the  thicker  parts  of  the  bark. 

Growing  Interest  in  Orchids. — An 
orchid  exhibition  and  talk  was  held  at 
the  American  Institute,  Lenox  Lyceum 
Building,  New  York,  December  13,  at  the 
occasion  of  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Farmer’s  Club  and  horticultural  section 
of  the  association.  No  feature  of  orna¬ 
mental  horticulture  has  made  greater 
advances  in  the  last  15  years  than  the 
cultivation  of  tropical  orchids.  The 
number  of  species  and  varieties  now 
grown  is  so  great  that  large  and  expen¬ 
sive  dictionaries  are  published  for  their 
enumeration.  The  results  of  hybridiza¬ 
tion  among  orchids  are  very  surprising 
and  beautiful  forms  are  thus  produced. 
It  takes  a  long  time  to  grow  orchids 
from  seeds,  and  the  process  is  very  un¬ 


certain.  Some  of  the  first  hybrids  pro¬ 
duced  over  20  years  ago  have  not  yet 
bloomed,  while  others  came  to  maturity 
within  two  or  three  years.  The  values 
assigned  to  handsome  new  varieties  and 
to  rare  species  on  their  first  introduc¬ 
tion  seem  absurd  to  an  outsider,  as 
many  hundreds  of  dollars  are  asked  for 
a  single  plant,  and  many  cannot  be  had 
at  any  price  from  their  proud  owners. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  all  exotic 
orchids  required  excessively  high  tem¬ 
peratures,  and  much  petting  and  cod¬ 
dling  wnen  grown  under  glass  in  cool 
climates,  but  many  species,  including 
some  of  the  most  ornamental,  are  not  at 
all  exacting,  and  can  be  grown  in  any 
good  greenhouse  with  very  moderate  at¬ 
tention.  While  the  number  of  species 
grown  by  fanciers  is  so  large,  those  be¬ 
longing  to  the  genera  Laelia,  Cattleya, 
and  Odontoglossum  are  perhaps  the  most 
popular  and  useful,  as  the  flowers  are 
very  striking  in  form  and  coloring,  and 
lasting  in  texture,  giving  them  great 
value  as  cut  blooms.  Orchid  culture  is 
so  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
pensive,  that  one  who  plunges  into  it 
may  be  regarded  as  lost  unless  he  pos¬ 
sesses  exceeding  wealth.  The  facilities 
of  the  Rural  Grounds  will  in  the  future 
as  heretofore,  be  devoted  to  trials  of 
plants  useful  and  such  of  ornamental 
character  as  are  practically  in  the  reach 
of  all  who  care  to  grow  them,  and  or¬ 
chids  cannot  be  placed  in  this  category. 

Popular  Horticultural  Prophecies. 
—The  following  inflated  statements  are 
taken  from  a  current  ladies’  monthly, 
and  are  a  good  sample  of  the  way  par¬ 
tially-informed  writers  disseminate 
erroneous  ideas  about  horticultural  sub¬ 
jects.  It  purports  to  be  a  scientific  pre¬ 
diction  of  some  features  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  garden  and  farm  products  at  the 
end  of  the  new  century  we  are  about  to 
enter: 

Strawberries  as  large  as  apples  will  be 
eaten  by  our  great-great-grandchildren  for 
their  Christmas  dinners  a  hundred  years 
hence.  Raspberries  and  blackberries  will 
be  as  large;  one  will  suffice  for  the  fruit 
course  of  each  person.  Strawberries  and 
cranberries  will  be  grown  upon  tall  bushes. 
Cranberries,  gooseberries  and  currants  will 
be  as  large  as  oranges.  One  cantaloupe 
will  supply  an  entire  family.  Melons,  cher¬ 
ries,  grapes,  plums,  apples,  pears,  peaches 
and  all  berries  will  be  seedless.  Figs  will 
be  cultivated  over  the  entire  United  States. 
Peas  and  beans  will  be  as  large  as  beets  are 
to-day.  Sugar  cane  will  produce  twice  as 
much  sugar  as  the  sugar  beet  now  does. 
Cane  will  once  more  be  the  chief  source  of 
our  sugar  supply.  The  milkweed  will  have 
been  developed  into  a  rubber  plant.  Cheap 
native  rubber  will  be  harvested  by  ma¬ 
chinery  all  over  this  country.  Plants  will 
be  made  proof  against  disease  microbes 
just  as  readily  as  man  is  to-day  against 
smallpox.  The  soil  will  be  kept  enriched 
by  plants  which  take  their  nutrition  from 
the  air  and  give  fertility  to  the  earth. 
Roses  will  be  as  large  as  cabbage  heads. 
Violets  will  grow  to  the  size  of  orchids.  A 
pansy  will  be  as  large  in  diameter  as  a 
sunflower.  A  century  ago  the  pansy  meas¬ 
ured  but  half  an  inch  across  its  face.  There 
will  be  black,  blue  and  green  roses.  It  will 
be  possible  to  grow  any  flower  in  any  color, 
and  to  transfer  the  perfume  of  a  scented 
flower  to  another  which  is  odorless.  Then 
may  the  pansy  be  given  the  perfume  of  the 
violet. 

When  we  consider  the  tremendous  de¬ 
velopment  of  various  fruits,  flowers  and 
vegetables  that  has  already  taken  place 
— the  modern  orange  from  a  little  bitter 
acid  berry — the  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
etc.,  from  the  wild  herb  of  the  chalk 
cliffs  of  Europe — the  apple  and  pear 
from  almost  uneatable  little  wild  fruits 
— one  is  tempted  to  think  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  improvements  that  may 
be  made  in  the  future;  but  practical 
workers  in  plant-breeding  soon  find  that 
Nature  has  a  series  of  checks  to  too 
rapid  and  excessive  developments  of 
parts  of  plants  that  are  not  really  im¬ 
portant  to  its  welfare  or  essential  for 
purposes  of  reproduction.  Vast  changes 
will  doubtless  take  place  even  in  the 
most  highly-developed  of  our  present 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  but  they  will  scarcely  reach  the 
degree  indicated  by  our  optimistic 
writer  in  one  brief  century.  Nature, 


even  when  spurred  to  the  utmost  by 
eager  experimenters  does  not  work  at 
such  a  high-pressure  gait.  w.  v.  f. 

THE  YORK  IMPERIAL  APPLE. 


crop  of  hay  (which  is  very  fine),  is  good  to 
feed  stock  hogs  in  Winter.  The  Alfalfa  I 
have  here  looks  good  for  the  first  year;  I 
have  cut  it  three  times.  If  it  does  not 
winterkill  it  can  be  grown  here.  m.  h. 

Connecticut. 


The  York  Imperial  is  one  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  apples  here  in  the  West.  It  has 
worked  its  way  into  favor  with  the  or- 
chardists  because  of  the  good  showing 
made  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
tree  is  a  good  grower,  healthy,  vigorous 
and  as  little  liable  to  disease  as  almost 
any  of  our  varieties.  It  succeeds  in  al¬ 
most  all  varieties  of  soils  where  apples 
will  do  at  all,  from  one  end  of  the  State 
to  another.  It  bears  rather  young  and 
well.  The  apple  is  large,  well-colored, 
of  fairly  good  quality,  and  a  moderately 
good  keeper.  Its  faults  are,  that  the 
apples  are  not  of  uniform,  even  size;  not 
as  productive  as  the  Ben  Davis,  not  as 
good  a  keeper,  does  not  hold  in  cold 
storage  well,  being  liable  to  “scalding.” 
In  some  parts  of  the  State  the  cold  Win¬ 
ter  of  1898-99  injured  the  trees  very  bad¬ 
ly.  In  spite  of  its  defects  we  will  and 
must  plant  some  of  them,  but  it  is  not 
the  perfect  apple  yet  by  any  means. 

Missouri.  l.  a.  goodman. 

I  would  not  recommend  the  York  im¬ 
perial  for  the  Delaware  and  Maryland 
peninsula,  except  to  furnish  pollen  for 
Winesap,  Stayman  or  Paragon,  all  three 
of  which  I  consider  superior  to  it  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  three  varie¬ 
ties  mentioned  are  self-sterile,  and  the 
Stayman  and  Paragon,  or  the  reverse 
crosses,  are  also  sterile.  Whether  Wine- 
sap  will  fertilize  Stayman  or  Paragon 
has  not  been  determined.  York  Imper¬ 
ial  is  fertile  with  Stayman,  and  prob¬ 
ably  with  Paragon,  though  the  latter 
point  has  not  been  settled,  but  it  is 
weakly  self-fertile.  For  practical  pur¬ 
poses  it  may  be  considered  self-sterile. 
The  chief  merits  of  York  Imperial  are 
its  good  keeping  and  shipping  qualities, 
a  bright  red  color,  and  excellent  culin¬ 
ary  properties.  Its  weak  points  in  this 
section  are  medium  to  poor  quality  for 
eating;  shy  bearing  in  many  places;  slow 
growth  of  trees  in  comparison  with  the 
varieties  mentioned,  except  Winesap; 
and  often  a  lop-sided,  ill-shaped  fruit, 
less  desirable  for  uniform  packing  than 
some  others.  In  quality  Stayman  and 
Winesap  are  superior  co  it,  Paragon  fully 
equal,  while  Winesap  and  Paragon  are 
better  keepers,  and  Stayman  probably 
as  good  or  better.  In  color  all  three 
equal  it,  and  in  form  and  in  early  and 
heavy  bearing  surpass  it.  While  I  think 
York  Imperial  a  safe  apple  for  commer¬ 
cial  orchards,  the  feeling  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  from  year  to  year  at  the  variety 
has  been  unnaturally  boomed,  end  over¬ 
painted  by  its  admirers. 

Delaware.  g.  harold  powell. 


Growing  Alfalfa.— On  page  785  I  read 
with  much  interest  what  Mr.  Clinton  has 
to  say  about  Alfalfa.  I  am  growing  a  small 
patch  as  an  experiment.  I  had  two  years’ 
experience  growing  it  in  the  Arkansas  Val¬ 
ley,  southeastern  Colorado.  There  it  is 
grown  under  irrigation  to  perfection.  In 
1898  I  sold  over  200  tons  from  52  acres,  be¬ 
sides  what  I  used  to  feed  four  mules.  It 
makes  a  good  hog  pasture,  and  the  last 


In  your  Issue  of  December  8  you  ask: 
“Whatever  has  become  of  the  Idaho  pear?” 
I  have  a  few  trees,  bought  from  one  of  our 
leading  nurserymen,  that  are  growing 
beautifully,  and  furnish  a  fine  lot  of  Kieffer 
pears  every  year.  gabriel  hiester. 

Pennsylvania. 


New  Feed  Mill. 

Special  Introductory  Price. 

SUNDRIES  MEG.  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind 


GRINDING  MILLS 

Mills  for  grinding  all  'kinds  of  grain 
and  for  crushing  and  grinding  oilcake, 
cotton  seed,  paint,  phos¬ 
phate,  cement  rock  and  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  ground. 
Full  line  of  FLOUR-MILL 
MACHINERY.  Write  fo 
catalogue  and  discounts. 
Mills  shipped  on  trial. 
SPROUT,  WALDRON  &  CO.,  Box  13,  Muncy,  Pa. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL 


Oldest  and  Be»t  Grinding  Hill  Had* 

Will  crash  and  grind  corn 
and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills- 
Are  built  strong, wellmade  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  sire  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,  4,  8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

THUS.  ROBERTS. 
Box  Springfield,  O. 


THOMP 

CRASS 

Sows  all  clovers andany  other 
graaa,  no  matter  how  cl 


Special  Hopper  for 
wheat,  oats,  e 

Weighs  only  40  lbs. 
LASTS  IN- 
DEFINITELY. 


*  SON’S 

M\  SEEDER 

Sows  20  to  40  acres  a  day. 
Beats  the  wind  and  wet. 


Don’t  buy  a  seeder  until 
you  Bend  tor  our  free  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue. 

O.E.Thompson  &  Sons, 


Commence  the  20th  Century 


handling  the  BE8T,  the  FROST,  It  will  cross  the 
line  between  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  in  the  lead 
of  all  others  for  strength  and  durability.  Secure 
the  agency  while  you  can. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


THE  “PAGE  FENCE  AGE,” 

our  paper,  just  out:  send  for  it.  It  1*  free. 

L.  B.  ROBERTSON,  Receiver. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


We  are  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co.j 
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INCHESTER 

REPEATING  SHOT  GUNS 

are  cheap  in  price,  but  in  price  only.  “  Take  Down  ” 
guns  list  at  $27.00  and  Solid  Frame  guns  at  $25.00,  but 
they  will  outshoot  and  outlast  the  highest  priced 
double  barreled  guns,  and  they  are  as  safe,  reliable 
and  handy  besides.  Winchester  Shot  Guns  are  made 
of  the  very  best  materials  that  can  be  procured,  a 
thoroughly  modern  system  of  manufacture  permitting 
them  to  be  sold  at  buyable  prices.  &  I* 

FREE— Send  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  for  164  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.,  NEW  Haven,  Ct. 
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HOPE  FARM  MOTES. 

Timber  Notes. — I  have  referred  to  the 
chestnut  and  White  oak  timber  in  our 
woods.  There  are  many  trees  large 
enough  for  telephone  poles.  We  did  not 
intend  to  cut  any  of  these  trees,  but  I 
see  that  some  of  them  have  dead 
branches  at  the  top.  They  are  going, 
and  it’s  time  to  dispose  of  them.  So 
when  a  careful  man  came  along  and  of¬ 
fered  $2  for  some  of  these  veterans  the 
Madame  finally  made  a  trial  sale  of  50. 
If  they  can  be  taken  out  so  as  not  to 
ruin  the  .young  trees  they  should  be  cut 
when  “ripe.”  Such  poles  are  worth  $5 
or  $6  cut  and  delivered  at  the  telephone 
line.  The  usual  price  for  the  standing 
timber  is  about  one-third  the  final  price. 
We  have  no  facilities  for  hauling,  and  it 
pays  us  better  to  sell  the  standing  trees. 
We  have  the  top  for  fuel.  The  money 
comes  in  well  at  tax-paying  time.  I  hope 
to  live  long  enough  to  see  at  least  one 
more  crop  of  poles  grow  up  from  these 
stumps.  These  trees  have  stood  for 
years  idly — now  let  them  go  to  work  for 
society.  I  wish  every  human  individual 
that  I  have  tried  to  start  from  idleness 
into  work  would  pay  $2  as  these  trees 
have  done. 

House-Warming. — No  use  talking,  the 
problem  of  heating  the  farmhouse  prop¬ 
erly  is  a  tough  one.  At  present  we  de¬ 
pend  on  stoves.  A  big  wood  stove  and 
a  coal  burner  provide  for  two  largo 
rooms  downstairs.  Holes  for  registers 
are  cut  in  the  floors  directly  over  these 
stoves,  so  that  the  upper  rooms  are 
made  fairly  comfortable.  This  scheme 
of  conducting  heat  through  a  register 
from  an  open  room  without  a  flue  is  not 
very  satisfactory.  We  have  found  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  run  the  stove  pipe  up  to  the  upper 
room  and  connect  a  Rochester  radiator. 
This  gives  great  economy  of  heat.  In 
one  upper  room  we  are  obliged  to  use 
an  oil  stove.  There  is  an  open  fireplace 
in  the  lower  front  room,  but  it  is  built 
in  so  that  nearly  all  the  heat  goes 
straight  up  the  chimney.  You  may  sit 
before  it  and  freeze  your  back,  while 
you  roast  your  shins.  Last  week  I  vis¬ 
ited  a  large  farmer  who  has  a  steam 
boiler  in  a  place  centrally  located  for 
house  and  barns.  From  this  steam  is 
piped  to  the  house  for  heating,  to  the 
barn  for  turning  a  motor,  and  for  heat¬ 
ing  water  and  cooking  feed.  This  struck 
me  as  about  an  ideal  arrangement  for 
those  who  have  work  enough  to  pay  in¬ 
terest  on  the  boiler. 

Account  of  Stock. — We  are  making 
a  careful  list  of  all  stock,  tools  and  sup¬ 
plies  at  Hope  Farm.  Next  year  I  hope 
to  keep  a  more  complete  system  of  ac¬ 
counts.  In  figuring  up  our  assets  I  am 
surprised  to  see  how  rapidly  stuff  accu¬ 
mulates  on  a  farm.  Another  thing  that 
puzzles  me  is  the  value  to  place  on  ani¬ 
mals.  For  example,  we  have  two  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  old  cow.  They  have  grown 
up  mostly  on  scraps  of  pasture,  fodder, 
skim-milk  and  a  little  grain.  The  grain 
represents  the  only  cash  outlay,  as  the 
other  food  was  not  salable.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  tell  what  this  heifer  and 
calf  have  cost,  yet  what  value  shall  we 
put  on  them?  It  would  not  be  fair  to  say 
they  are  worth  what  they  would  sell  for 
now,  because  this  is  not  a  good  time  to 
sell.  Our  own  estimate  of  their  value 
might  be  too  high — at  the  same  time 
they  represent  part  of  the  returns  from 
last  year’s  farming,  and  if  we  are  to 
charge  all  cash  expenses  we  must  give 
some  value  to  increase  or  improvement 
in  stock.  Another  thing— are  our  horses 
worth  more  or  less  than  one  year  ago? 
How  is  the  difference  in  value  esti¬ 
mated?  I  would  like  to  know  how  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  most  of  their  property  in 
live  stock  estimate  such  changes  in  value 
from  year  to  year.  Again,  the  returns 
from  a  good  share  of  our  labor  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  are  represented  by  the  corn  crop. 
The  fodder  will  represent  80  per  cent 
of  our  roughage  up  to  April  1,  and  the 
grain  will  supply  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  solid  feed.  Last  year  I  had  to  buy 
fill  the  grain.  Shall  I  say  that  my  corn 


is  worth  what  I  would  have  to  pay  in 
cash  if  I  did  not  have  it?  Is  the  corn 
fodder  worth  what  it  would  cost  me  in 
cash  to  buy  hay  until  April?  I  thought 
at  one  time  that  it  paid  to  buy  fodder 
and  raise  cash  crops  entirely.  In  our 
present  situation  that  system  is  wrong. 

Ale  Sorts. — The  ground  is  now  frozen 
solid.  I  regret  to  say  that  we  did  not 
finish  the  drain  from  the  house  before 
Jack  Frost  came.  We  struck  a  ledge  of 
rock  which  requires  blasting  before  we 
can  get  down  to  the  cellar  level.  .  .  . 
Last  year  the  cold  weather  caught  us 
with  unprotected  water  pipes  and  we 
had  a  bad  time.  This  year  we  banked 
up  in  time,  everything  was  under  cover, 
and  all  living  things  had  a  warm  nest  or 
bed.  .  .  .  We  had  a  good  proportion 
of  soft  heads  of  cabbage,  which  were 
wanted  for  Winter  feeding.  We  had  no 
pit,  but  up  on  the  face  of  the  hill  is  a 
deep  corner  where  two  high  stone  walls 
meet.  They  are  both  well  banked  up. 
and  so  we  piled  the  cabbage  in  this  deep 
corner,  put  in  a  barrel  for  ventilator  and 
thatched  it  all  over  with  poles  and 
shocks  of  corn  fodder  that  had  blown 
down  in  the  field.  Several  thousand 
small  hard  heads  were  packed  in  a  build¬ 
ing  formerly  used  for  a  chicken  house. 
They  are  selling  at  fair  prices.  .  .  . 
Just  now  the  chief  work  on  the  farm  is 
hauling  wood.  I  have  invested  in  a 
table  saw,  and  we  are  gathering  a  great 
pile  of  wood  to  provide  a  feast  for  that 
saw.  Our  plan  is  to  run  the  saw  with  a 
tread  horse-power  borrowed  from  a 
neighbor. 

Manure  Problems. — I  shall  have  more 
manure  than  ever  this  year,  and  it  is  in 
good  shape.  The  pigs  have  worked  it 
over  again  and  again.  The  cabbage  crop 
has  paid  us  so  well  this  year  that  I  plan 
to  plant  more  than  ever  another  season. 
inow  cabbage  and  corn  are  the  two  crops 
on  which  we  prefer  to  use  manure.  Our 
pigs  have  been  fed  on  cabbage  constant¬ 
ly  since  September,  and  I  do  not  dare 
use  the  manure  for  next  year’s  cabbage 
crop.  I  feel  sure  that  such  use  would  be 
a  certain  invitation  to  club-root  and  rot. 
Our  plan  is  to  grow  corn  on  the  back 
fields  of  the  farm  where  cow-pea  vines 
are  plowed  under.  There  is  a  very  steep 
hill  between  these  fields,  and  the  barn, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  pays  to  haul  ma¬ 
nure  so  far.  I  would  prefer  manure  for 
cabbage,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  our  ma¬ 
nure  this  year  is  not  at  all  suited  to  that 
crop.  I  expect  now  to  haul  during  the 
Wintei  and  spread  on  the  rye — then 
when  the  rye  is  about  half  grown  plow 
all  under  for  potatoes.  By  using  sulphur 
freely  on  the  seed  pieces  I  think  the  scab 
can  be  kept  down.  I  would  like  to  try 
a  crop  of  onions  some  day.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  much  of  our  manure  is  mixed 
with  long  stalks.  The  pigs  tear  and 
crush  some  of  them  up,  but  not  all.  In 
a  short  time  now  I  hope  to  cut  or  shred 
all  the  fodder  before  it  is  fed.  The 
horses  will  eat  more,  and  the  manure 
will  be  greatly  improved.  We  are  often 
asked  why  we  let  pigs  run  on  the  ma¬ 
nure  pile.  We  feed  some  ear  corn,  and 
with  old  horses  quite  a  little  of  it  is  not 
digested.  The  pigs  save  all  this.  They 
also  work  the  pile  over;  fine  it,  make  it 
more  available  and  easier  to  handle. 

h.  w.  c. 


Peach  Trees  in  Sod. — The  article  by 
H.  M.  Stringfellow,  December  8,  reminds 
me  that  in  1875  my  father  and  I  started 
90  two-year-old  peach  trees.  The  hard 
Winters  of  1883-4  killed  about  half  of 
them,  and  26  are  still  living,  growing 
and  healthy.  They  were  never  culti¬ 
vated  since  the  first  season.  The  farm, 
poultry  has  always  had  the  run  of  the 
orchard,  and  the  ground  has  been  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  thick  Blue-grass  sod  for 
over  20  years.  Since  the  orchard  had: 
half  the  trees  killed,  we  sold  in  each  of! 
two  seasons  over  $200  worth  of  peaches, 
from  the  remainder.  They  never  miss  a> 
crop  excepting  in  years  of  absolute  fail¬ 
ure  all  over  the  country,  and  often  bear- 
good  crops  when  there  are  no  other: 


peaches  near  us.  Most  of  the  trees  are 
wrecks  from  breaking  down  with  over¬ 
loads  of  fruit,  but  they  bid  fair  to  make 
several  good  crops.  a.  d.  lyon. 

Ohio. 

Hog  Manure  and  Cabbage. — In  a  lo¬ 
cality  and  soil  where  the  club-root  is 
likely  to  infest  largely  a  cabbage  crop, 

I  should  be  loath  to  apply  hog  manure, 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  decisive¬ 
ly  shown  that  such  manure  contains  and 
actually  conveys  the  disease,  but  I 
should  much  prefer  to  use  a  dressing  of 
lime  or  bone  dust,  or  both,  to  the  hog¬ 
pen  manure.  If  the  crop  has  not  been 
grown  too  frequently  on  the  field,  if  a 
good  rotation  of  crops  has  been  follow¬ 
ed,  and  clover  or  a  good  sod  plowed  in 
recently,  and  the  locality  is  not  given  to 
growing  club-root,  then  hog  manure 
might  give  a  good  crop.  But  then  I 
should  place  good  stable  or  barnyard 
manure  ahead  of  it.  Bone  dust,  with  its 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  is  first-rate. 
If  hogs  have  not  been  fed  liberally  on 
grain  their  manure  is  no  better  than 
that  from  other  animals,  nor  as  good  as 
from  grain-fed  stock  with  the  added  hu¬ 
mus  which  their  bedding  and  waste  of 
fodder  gives.  You  can’t  “cabbage”  or 
“potato”  land  all  the  time  and  get  good 
crops.  Rotation  is  a  law  not  to  be  ig¬ 
nored  in  successful  farming,  o.  f.  w. 

Fairport,  N.  Y. 

Home  Baking  Powder. — You  do  not,  I 
notice,  afford  a  farmer  any  encourage¬ 
ment  to  mix  his  own  baking  powder.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  as  difficult  a 
job  as  you  think  it.  I  speak  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  The  materials  to  be 
used  and  the  quantity  of  each  are: 
Cream  of  tartar,  nine  parts;  corn  starch, 
nine  parts;  tartaric  acid,  six  parts;  bi¬ 
carbonate  of  soda,  10  parts.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  see  that  all  are  finely  pow¬ 
dered  and  perfectly  dry.  Throw  all  to¬ 
gether  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper.  Then 
by  raising  first  one  side  and  then  an¬ 
other  in  regular  succession  the  mass 
may  be  rolled  over  on  itself  this  way 
and  that  until  the  ingredients  are  fairly 
well  mixed.  But  to  make  sure  that  the 
mixture  is  perfect  and  quite  free  from 
lumps  let  it  be  run  a  time  or  two  through 
a  flour  sifter.  Keep  in  a  well-corked 
bottle  or  air-tight  jar.  Made  in  this 
way,  of  pure  materials  purchased  at 
wholesale,  baking  powder  would  cost  a 
few  cents  less  than  20  cents  per  pound. 
The  chief  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
home  mixing  is  the  increased  assur¬ 
ance  It  affords  that  the  article  obtained 
will  prove  purer  and  better;  that  is  to 
say  free  from  harmful  adulterants,  and 
more  effective  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Ontario,  Canada.  w.  o.  e. 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  thinks  that  at 
$750  per  share,  Standard  oil  Is  “live  stock.” 

Australian  butter  Is  being  shipped 
regularly  to  Great  Britain,  and  now  the 
Colonial  Agricultural  Department  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  make  trial  shipments  of  cheese. 
Every  effort  Is  being  made  to  encourage 
dairy  industries  in  the  Australian  colonies, 
as  in  Canada. 


DISEASE 


fRDUfN  Bon*  Gutter 

Ullw  If  II  for  catting  grttn 

tonet.  For  the  poultrvm.n.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lotceet  In  price.  Sena  for  circular  and  taati- 
oniala.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON)  f  A. 


M g||tC  Cpre  are  worth  more  than  twice  as  much  In/ 
n£N  w  CUUd  winter  as  In  summer.  Yon  can. 
have  plenty  of  eggs  all  winter  It  yon  feed  Green  Cut' 

adam  , 

It's  the  only  bone  M  U  M  111  CUTTER. I 

cutter  made  with  ball  bearing*.  This  makes  it  runf 
easier  than  any  other.  Cuts  hard  and  soft  bone  without  choking. 
Easy  to  keep  clean  for  it  cleans  itself.  Made  for  hand  and  power* 
Send  for  free  catalogue  No.  33.  W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  III. 


Read  our 
GUARANTEE 


Egg  Record  Book  Free. 

Our  new  free  catalogue  contains  a  12-page 
egg  record,  enabling  you  to  keep  track  of 
what  your  hens  do.  It  also  describes  the 


Humphrey 


Green  Bone  and 


Gutter 


guaranteed  to  cut  more  bone  in  less  time  and 
with  less  labor  than  any  other  cutter  made. 
Your  money  back  if  you’re  not  satisfied.  - 

Humphrey  &.  Sons,  Box  39  ,  Joliet,  111*. 


T m reive  Hens 

and  a  STEARNS  BONE  CUTTER  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  eggs  than  twenty  hens  on  other 
feed.  Properly  prepared  green  cut  bone 
increases  lay  from  fifty  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent.  Send  for  book  “  How 
to  Make  Poultry  Pay.  and  catalogue  of 
bone  cutters,  grit  crushers,  etc.,  free. 

E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO  ,  Box  20  Syracuse.  N.  V. 


LOTS  OF  EGGS 

winter,  summer  and  all  the  time* 
Properly  fed,  Green  Cut  Bone  makes  a  steady 
layer  of  any  hen.  She  will  lay  double  the  eggs. 

MANN’S  NEW  BONE  CUTTER 

cuts  It  finer,  fuater  and  easier  than  any  other 

and  they  break  less  and  last  longer.  We  make 

A  CLOVER  CUTTER  that  actually 

cut*  clover— no  plaything.  Also  Mann’s  C’ryBta. 
Grit  and  Swinging  Feed  Trays.  Catalogue  Free, 

P.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  IS,  Milford,  Mast. 


DOUBLE  THE  PRO  Fit 

cun  be  secured  from  hensin  winterlt 
properly  fed.  Green  Cut  Bone  Is  the 
best  egg  producing  food  winter 
or  summer.  Nothing  equals  the. 

DANDY  6T$rAVE 

for  preparing  bone.  Cut  pieces  so 
that  chicks  or  mature  fowls  cun, 
eat  It  easily  and  without  drnger  of 
choking.  Hand  and  power  omhined.Va 
or  both.  Turn  easy— cut  fast.  Catalogue  and  price*  CrM 
Stratton  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  is  ,  Erie*  Penna 
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SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Prairie  State  lncnbator  C*. 
Homer  Oily,  Pa. 

INCUBATORS 

From  85.00  Up. 

BROODERS  FROM  $3.80  UP. 

Free  Catalogue. 

L.  A.  BANTA,  Llgonier,  lnd. 


SPECIAL  PRICES 


BO  Day.  Trial  on 
UAIir  CIIP II  Incubators 
NURC-OUUn  and  Brooders. 

Self  r.gnl.ting.  Automatic 
tray.  Perfect  ventilation. 

810  and  up.  Fully  _ 

FOREST  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Forest,  Ohio. 


200-Egg  Incubator 

for  $12.00 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 
H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


VICTOR 

INCUBATORS 

are  made  in  many  sizes  to  meet 
every  want.  Reliable,  e  i  mp  1  e , 
self-regulating.  Circular  free; 
catalogue  6  cents. 

GKO.  KKTKL  CO.,  Qulnej,  III. 


PINELAND 

INCUBATORS  Don't  forget  the  name 

have  the  most  scientific  system  ot  ven¬ 
tilation,  and  the  most  sensitive  and  sim¬ 
ple  regulator  ever  introduced.  The  Pine- 
land  Brood  erlsnotequaledbyany  other, 
del  our  free  catalog,  judge  for  yourself. 

Pin* land  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.  Jto  P  Jamcabur*.  U, 


and  discomfort  are  not-ease 
and  not-comfort.  Ease  is 
health ;  so  is  comfort. 

You  may  as  well  be  comfort¬ 
able  ;  that  is  healthy ;  as  ani¬ 
mals  are.  It  is  natural,  both 
for  you  and  for  them. 

If  your  ill  health  is  caused 
by  imperfect  digestion,  try 
Scott’s  emulsion  of  cod-liver 
■oil.  It  does  what  it  does  by 
getting  the  stomach  going 
right. 

We’ll  send  you  a  little  to  try  if  you  like. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York. 


SELF-REGULATING 

We  have  a  perfect  system  of  regulating 
temperature  and  moisture. 

■  ■Dll  |  A  INCUBATORS 
mSHILLA  and  BROODERS 
[are  guaranteed.  Your  money  back  if 
you  wantit.  Send  2c  stamp  foreatalog 

MARILLA INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  45  Bos*  HIII.N.Y. 


YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 


everything  between  the  cover, 
of  our 

CENTURY  POULTRY  BOOK 

to  best  succeed  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  It  tells  everything  necessary  and  no 
more.  It’B  a  compend  of  poultry  knowl¬ 
edge.  Among  other  things  it  fully  describes 
Reliable  Incubator*  and  Krooder*.  which  are  known 
and  used  all  over  the  world.  We  mail  the  book  for  10  cents  as  long 
as  they  last.  Hurry  your  order  in  at  once. 


Reliable  incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B-101  Quincy,  Ilia. 


INCUBATORS  tukFARIVI 


must  be  simple  in  operation, 

•ure  in  results.  That’s  the 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR. 

anybody  can  run  It,  because  it 
runsltself.  Send  for  our  free 
catalog  and  see  for  yourself  how 
eery  successful  it  has  been  on 
the  farm.  It  also  describes  oar 
Common  Sente  Folding 
Brooder  We  Pay  the  Freight, 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Clay  Center,  Nebraik* 
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Do  we  believe  in  omens?  Why  yes — to  a  certain 
extent.  Somehow  we  have  found  that  what  many  peo¬ 
ple  call  good  or  bad  luck  comes  in  streaks.  Apply 
force  or  momentum  to  any  living  or  dead  body  and 
it  will  go  on  in  a  certain  direction  for  a  time  at  least. 
Well,  what  about  it?  We  would  like  to  test  this 
omen  business.  Our  suggestion  is  that  we  have  such 
an  outpouring  of  subscriptions  on  New  Year’s  Day 
that  it  will  mean  the  largest  single  day’s  business 
ever  done  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  That  could  safely  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  good  omen  for  the  year,  and  we  shall  see 
how  it  results.  We  look  to  you,  and  you,  and  you  to 
pile  up  the  returns  for  this  New  Year’s  present.  Here 
is  a  chance  to  turn  owe  men  into  an  omen! 

• 

Where  can  we  obtain  the  largest  possible  cow,  and 
also  the  smallest  cow?  We  desire  this  information 
for  the  benefit  of  a  reader.  Are  we  right  in  saying 
that  a  tall,  long-legged  Holstein,  well  fattened,  will 
fill  one  end  of  the  order?  Is  there  anything  smaller 
than  the  Kerry  cow?  Who  will  tell? 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  made  arrangements  with  Prof.  C. 

S.  Plumb,  of  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  to 
discuss  live-stocK  matters  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  He  will  answer  questions,  discuss  principles 
of  breeding  and  the  various  breeds  and  their  peculiar 
places  in  American  farming.  No  man  in  the  country 
is  better  qualified  to  do  this  work  than  is  Prof.  Plumb. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  pretended  to  be  a  special  live¬ 
stock  paper.  Most  of  our  readers  are,  however,  in¬ 
terested  in  farm  animals  of  some  sort,  and,  as  in  every 
other  department  the  best  is  none  too  good  for  R. 
N.-Y.  readers. 

* 

Make  a  row ! 

What  about!  The  oleo  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
Word  comes  from  Washington  that  the  leaders  have 
an  “understanding,”  which  means  that  they  will  try 
to  keep  the  Grout  bill  off  the  Senate  calendar  so  that 
it  will  not  be  acted  on  this  session.  Such  statements 
are  often  put  out  as  feelers — to  test  public  opinion. 
The  oleo  men  would  like  to  keep  that  bill  in  the  com¬ 
mittee — wasting  valuable  time  in  so-called  “hearings” 
until  the  session  has  ended.  We  say  therefore  “Make 
a  row!”  Bring  every  possible  influence  to  bear  upon 
your  Senator  and  the  chairman  of  the  agricultural 
committee,  Hon.  Redfield  Proctor.  Get  mad!  Melt 
your  feelings  at  red  heat.  Mold  them  into  the  form 
of  a  strong  letter  and  send  it  in  at  once.  Make  a  row! 
Make  it  right  now. 

* 

So  far  as  we  can  learn  by  observation,  correspond¬ 
ence  and  fair  report  we  judge  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  opposed  to  the  plan 
of  paying  subsidies  to  ship  owners.  The  plan  is  to 
pay  bounties  out  of  the  public  funds  to  the  owners 
of  American  vessels.  The  theory  is  that  the  cost  of  / 
building  and  navigating  American  ships  is  greater 
than  similar  costs  for  British  ships.  The  proposed 
subsidies  or  bounties  are  to  make  up  this  difference. 
We  do  not  give  the  details  of  this  scheme  now,  but 
we  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  general  plan  of 
forcing  the  entire  people  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
promoting  a  single  branch  of  industry.  It  is  true  that 
a  large  proportion  of  our  exports  are  agricultural 
products.  So  far  as  we  know  it  is  not  claimed  that 
these  shipping  bounties  are  expected  to  reduce  freight 
rates.  Even  if  this  were  done  no  one  claims  that  such 
reduction  would  increase  the  price  which  the  farmer 
receives  for  his  product.  If  our  manufacturers  and 
mechanics  can  underbid  the  world  on  locomotives  and 
other  machinery  or  materials,  we  see  no  reason  why 
they  need  help  in  ship  building!  The  vehicle  which 


runs  over  the  road  from  the  farm  to  the  railroad  is  of 
more  importance  to  the  farmer  than  the  ship  which 
carries  his  crop  away  from  the  country.  He  does  not 
call  for  bounties  on  improved  wagons  or  roads,  yet  is 
not  the  home  end  of  the  route  just  as  important  as 
the  other? 

* 

The  question  of  retaining  or  abolishing  the  “Army 
Canteen”  or  Government  liquor  shop  has  become  a 
matter  of  National  importance.  Originally  few  people 
took  any  particular  interest  in  the  matter,  but  the 
persistent  protest  of  a  few  earnest  people  has  at  last 
created  what  one  Congressman  calls  “a  moral  uprising 
of  the  people.”  A  remarkable  feature  of  it  all  is  that 
this  “uprising’  has  been  managed  and  brought  about 
chiefly  by  non-voters — women — who  have  tnus  given 
a  striking  example  of  the  force  and  power  that  may 
be  exerted  by  the  combined  homes  of  America.  Such 
things  should  make  every  thoughtful  American  more 
hopeful  of  the  future  of  his  country.  It  shows  what 
the  common  people  of  this  country  can  do  when  they 
drop  partisan  feeling  and  work  earnestly  together  for 
some  worthy  purpose.  The  Republic  is  stronger  for 
every  effort  of  this  sort. 

* 

One  old  friend,  in  renewing  his  subscription,  says: 

“Perhaps  you  think  I  am  not  looking  out  for  your 
interests,  but  you  must  remember  that  Noah  preached 
for  120  years  without  making  a  convert!’’ 

When  the  results  from  a  crop  of  water  were  ap¬ 
parent  Noah  could  not  possibly  accommodate  the 
people  who  ran  to  him  for  shelter.  For  years  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  advocated  the  plan  of  growing  water — 
in  the  form  of  fruits,  vegetables,  choice  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  and  flowers.  The  Ruby  Queen  rose  for  example, 
is  mostly  water  colored  or  painted  by  Nature.  When 
the  neighbors  see  it  in  bloom,  or  when  they  see  some 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  suggestions  expanded  into  profit 
on  your  farm,  they  will  be  more  anxious  to  get  into 
the  Ark.  In  the  meantime  our  advice  to  readers  is  to 
imitate  Noah  and  “keep  at  ’em!”  Another  thing — be 
sure  to  get  your  own  subscription  in  before  Jan¬ 
uary  1. 

a. 

That  famous  bee  case  of  Utter  vs.  Utter  came  up 
for  trial  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  last  week,  and  the  bees 
won.  The  Utters  appear  to  be  unbrotherly  brothers 
who  have  long  spoken  unutterable  things  of  each 
other.  One  is  a  beekeeper  and  the  other  a  peach 
grower,  who  claimed  that  his  brother’s  bees  ruined  his 
peaches.  A  suit  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  resulted 
in  a  verdict  against  the  beekeeper.  The  case  was  ap¬ 
pealed  and  the  National  Bee  Keeper’s  Association  took 
it  up,  and  sent  a  swarm  of  witnesses  to  defend  the 
bees.  Prof.  Frank  Benton  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Department  was  a  strong  witness.  Among  other  ex¬ 
hibits  he  had  a  box  containing  19  insects  placed  side 
by  side.  They  were  much  alike  in  appearance,  yet 
only  five  of  them  were  bees.  When  witnesses  told  how 
they  saw  bees  eating  sound  peaches  they  were  asked 
to  pick  out  the  bees  in  the  box.  They  were  badly  mixed 
up,  and  in  most  cases  picked  out  insects  that  were 
not  bees  at  all!  There  was  little  left  of  the  peach 
grower’s  case,  and  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
against  him  in  15  minutes.  Now  then,  let  the  bee 
alone! 

- To  our  mind  the  managers  of  tne  New  York  State 

Dairymen’s  Association  are  making  an  error  in  con¬ 
fining  the  officials  of  the  Association  so  closely  to 
officials  of  the  State  Agricultural  Department.  It  is 
true  that  these  men  took  up  the  affairs  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  when  it  was  in  rather  a  dilapitated  condition, 
and  by  their  own  work,  and  to  some  extent  by  the 
expenditure  of  their  own  money,  have  put  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  its  feet,  and  made  a  success  of  it  for  the 
last  three  years.  They  are  men  who  have  the  dairy 
interests  of  the  State  at  heart,  and  many  of  them  are 
among  the  best  practical  dairymen  and  dairy 
authorities  in  the  State,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  dairy¬ 
men  of  the  State  outside  of  the  department  work  are 
getting  into  the  way  of  leaving  too  much  to  these 
State  officials.  It  is  not  always  best  for  us  to  have  too 
much  done  for  us.  A  little  effort,  a  little  struggle, 
and  a  few  trials  to  overcome  for  ourselves,  have 
a  tendency  to  make  us  more  self  reliant,  more  in¬ 
dependent,  and  better  calculated  to  develop  the  man. 
Neither  the  annual  nor  the  life  membership  of  the 
Association  is  anything  like  what  it  ought  to  be.  The 
attendance  at  the  vVaWtown  meeting  was  certainly 
a  disappointment.  It  is  a  constant  struggle  for  the 
officials  to  secure  funds  enough  to  pay  the  legitimate 
expenses  of  the  annual  convention,  and  the  officials 
have  of  course  served  without  compensation.  In  the 
case  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Hall,  who  was  obliged  to 
give  considerable  of  his  time  to  the  work,  this  duty 
is  something  of  a  burden,  which  few  people  would 
probably  be  willing  to  assume  even  for  the  honors  of 
the  position.  With  no  greater  interest  than  is  now 


manifested  in  the  Association  by  the  dairymen  of  the 
State,  it  would  probably  go  to  pieces  without  the 
assistance  and  work  of  the  men  connected  with  the 
Agricultural  Department.  The  State  needs  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  kind,  but  it  will  fall  short  of  its  legi¬ 
timate  mission  unless  it  can  secure  a  larger  member¬ 
ship  and  more  direct  support  from  the  working  dairy¬ 
men  of  the  State.  Possibly  it  would  be  well  to  reduce 
the  annual  membership  fees  to  50  cents,  or  at  least  to 
$1  for  two  years,  and  appeal  to  the  State  for  a  small 
appropriation  to  help  out  at  the  annual  meetings,  but 
no  appropriation  or  heip  from  the  State  will  give  life 
or  vigor  or  energy  to  the  Association  without  the 
annual  membership,  and  interest  of  the  practical 
working  dairymen. 

* 

The  oleo  people  are  having  a  sad  time  these  days. 
For  example,  this  is  what  the  National  Provisioner 
says: 

If  the  Grout  bill  should  pass  the  House  we  are  reason¬ 
ably  assured  that  the  Senate  will  strangle  or  kill  it. 
If  it  should  pass  Congress  we  feel  that  the  President  will 
lind  it  so  vicious  and  unconstitutional  as  to  veto  so 
pernicious  a  measure.  Should  the  President  affix  his  sig¬ 
nature  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  petition,  should  certainly 
declare  such  a  piece  of  legislation  illegal  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional  in  many  respects,  and  subversive  of  healthful  trade. 

It’s  too  bad  there  isn’t  some  higher  power  than  the 
Supreme  Court  to  give  tne  poor  Grout  bill  a  death 
blow.  From  what  we  learn  we  judge  that  the  bill 
will  be  passed  by  the  Senate.  Certainly  it  will  if  the 
farmers  keep  up  their  present  outpouring  of  demand 
for  it.  Should  it  pass  the  Senate  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  President  would  uare  to  veto  it,  even  were  he 
inclined  to  do  so.  The  principle  of  taxation  was 
established  in  the  present  oleo  law  which  taxes  this 
product  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  a  pound. 

BREVITIES. 

I've  seen  afflicted  people  stand  J 

And  curse  their  fortune  to  beat  all, 

When  like  enough  ’twas  their  own  hand 
That  pulled  them  downward  in  their  fall. 

They  wore  their  trouble  like  a  shade 
Before  their  eyes,  to  hide  the  light, 

And  let  affliction  take  a  spade 
To  bury  blessings  out  of  sight. 

And  I've  seen  others  stricken  down 
And  fastened  with  a  galling  chain 
Laugh  bravely  back  at  Fortune’s  frown 
And  cover  up  the  grief  and  pain 
As  best  they  could,  and  toil  along, 

Responsive  to  their  duty's  call 
And  yet  among  the  busy  throng 
They  were  the  envied,  after  all. 

And  why?  Because  affliction’s  hand 
Laid  bare  life's  hidden  springs,  and  they 
Were  better  lit  to  understand 
The  happiness  for  which  men  pray. 


Save  a  farm  for  your  country! 

Silage  is  good  for  breeding  sows. 

Box  rather  than  barrel  for  fine  apples. 

We  have  ordered  some  of  that  waste  beet  molasses  for 
a  feeding  experiment. 

Peach  growers  are  coming  forward  to  take  up  Mr. 
Stringfellow’s  challenge. 

Say  of  others  what  you  would  like  others  to  say  truth¬ 
fully  of  you,  or  keep  quiet. 

“There  are  no  trusts!”  Try  to  borrow  goods  or  money 
without  security,  and  see  if  that  isn’t  right. 

“Money  makes  the  mare  go!”  Yes,  and  there  are  many 
cases  where  the  world  would  be  better  off  if  the  mare 
stood  still. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  farmers  who  act  as  Govern¬ 
ment  crop  reporters?  Do  they  know  their  business?  Are 
they  accurate  men? 

Beet  pulp  is  a  “powerful  feed”  In  one  sense.  It  burst 
the  hoops  off  a  round  silo.  The  lateral  pressure  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  silage. 

A  barrel  of  Illinois  Ben  Davis  apples  sold  in  Paris 
for  $10.  What  do  we  think  of  that?  Well,  we  could  use 
the  proceeds  from  500  such  barrels  right  now. 

A  tile  is  a  drain  and  also  “a  stiff  hat.”  Are  these 
meanings  alike?  Yes,  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  dignity 
gained  by  wearing  a  stiff  hat  drains  the  head  of  sense! 

Score  one  more  for  cow  peas.  At  the  Missouri  Ex 
periment  Station  rabbits  did  not  gnaw  fruit  trees  when 
cow-peas  vines  were  at  hand.  In  orchards  where  no  peas 
were  grown  the  trees  suffered. 

Young  woman,  I  would  have  you  know, 

There  should  be  two  strings  to  your  beau. 

His  mother’s  apron  strings  well  tied, 

Will  safely  anchor  any  bride. 

There  was  an  excellent  article  last  week  on  the  “kick 
in  the  incubator  egg.  There  is  often  another  sort  of 
“kick”  in  such  eggs— the  bird  grows  up  with  It— a  living 
protest  against  the  injustice  of  breeding  from  scrubs. 

Selling  eggs  by  weight,  a  plan  often  advocated  in  the 
past,  is  now  advised  by  the  National  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  difference  in  bulk  of  eggs  laid  by  differ¬ 
ent  hens  Is  the  principal  reason  for  the  adoption  of  such 
a  plan.  The  advantage  of  the  present  system  is  Its  con¬ 
venience,  as  it  does  not  require  the  handling  of  eggs  on 
the  scales.  . . . — 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— There  are  in  the  Kansas  State  penitentiary 
at  Leavenworth  40  men  under  sentence  of  death.  They 
have  not  been  hanged  because  for  years  no  governor  has 
been  willing  to  sign  the  death  warrants  required  by  law. 
In  view  of  these  facts.  Governor  Stanley  has  recently 
instituted  an  investigation  of  the  entire  subject  of  capital 
punishment  and  its  relation  to  mob  law  in  the  several 
States  of  the  Union.  He  has  intimated  that  if  his  in¬ 
vestigation  indicates  that  the  abolition  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment  has  a  tendency  to  increase  lynch  law,  he  will  re¬ 
commend  the  enactment  of  a  law  enforcing  the  death 
penalty  in  Kansas.  ...  A  passenger  train  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  wrecked  by  going  over  an 
embankment  near  Brockton,  Mont.,  December  13;  three 
persons  killed  and  many  injured.  .  .  .  The  recent  death 
of  George  Griffiths,  for  13  years  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  shows  a  shortage  in  his  ac¬ 
counts  exceeding  $500,000.  ...  A  terrific  electrical  storm 
swept  over  San  Francisco,  December  14,  doing  much  prop¬ 
erty  damage,  both  in  the  city  and  among  shipping  in  the 
bay.  No  lives  were  lost.  The  entire  Pacific  coast  has 
suffered  from  severe  storms.  .  .  .  The  report,  ex¬ 
tensively  circulated,  that  the  transport  Hancock  brought 
a  large  cargo  of  dead  from  the  Philippines  is  authori¬ 
tatively  contradicted  by  the  War  Department . 

The  Normal  School  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  was  burned 
December  14,  and  seven  lives  lost.  .  .  .  An  American 
missionary  in  the  New  Hebrides  recently  asked  for  a 
warship  to  protect  native  Christians  there,  and  the  matter 
was  discussed  by  the  President  and  Cabinet.  The  islands 
lie  about  1,000  miles  east  of  Australia,  and  just  north  of 
New  Caledonia.  They  have  been  under  a  divided  French 
and  British  protectorate.  There  was  a  general  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet  officers  to  do  everything  proper 
and  possible  to  meet  the  request  of  the  missionary  in¬ 
terests,  but  it  was  found  that  to  send  a  warship  to  this 
part  of  the  world  would  require  a  trip  of  about  4,000 
miles  from  the  nearest  American  station,  and  the  Navy 
Department  has  no  vessel  now  available  for  such  service. 
It  also  was  reported  that  French  and  British  gunboats 
patrol  these  seas,  and  doubtless  would  seek  to  prevent 
any  such  attack  upon  the  native  Christians  as  is  said  to 
have  been  planned.  .  .  .  December  14  an  earthquake 
shock  was  experienced  at  Joplin,  Mo.  .  .  .  Three  new 
cases  of  smallpox  were  discovered  in  New  York,  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  and  two  December  18.  One  case  occurred  in  a 
neighborhood  hitherto  untouched  by  the  disease.  .  .  . 
Chicago  is  suffering  from  an  epidemic  of  “pink  eye.”  It 
is  contagious,  but  is  said  to  result  chiefly  from  the  dust 
of  the  uncleaned  streets,  blown  about  by  high  winds. 
New  York  suffered  a  similar  visitation,  in  a  lesser  de¬ 
gree  about  two  months  ago.  .  .  .  Two  men  were  killed 
by  an  explosion  at  Sellersville,  Pa.,  December  20,  while 
thawing  dynamite. 

CONGRESS.— The  United  States  Senate  in  executive 
session  December  13  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  65  to  17,  the 
amendment  to  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  authorizing 
the  United  States  to  defend  its  interests  in  the  canal. 
Further  amendments  were  offered,  but  not  acted  upon. 
At  the  open  session  Senator  Hanna  spoke  for  three  hours 
in  support  of  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill.  .  .  .  The  Pension 
Appropriation  bill  was  completed  December  13  by  the 
House  Sub-Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  carries 
about  $45,250,000,  of  which  about  $144,000,000  is  for  pensions 
and  the  balance  for  administration.  .  .  .  December  15 
the  House  passed  the  War  Revenue  Reduction  bill,  the 
minority  refraining  from  voting.  A  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit,  with  instructions  to  report  a  bill  reducing  the 
revenue  at  least  $70,000,000  and  with  an  income-tax  pro¬ 
vision,  was  defeated— 131  to  155.  The  amendment  placed 
in  the  bill  in  committee  of  the  whole  to  tax  express  re¬ 
ceipts  was  defeated  on  a  yea  and  nay  vote  in  the  House, 
125  to  139.  The  Pension  Appropriation  bill,  carrying  $145,- 
145,230,  was  passed  in  exactly  13  minutes.  .  .  .  December 
18  Senator  Bard,  of  California,  offered  another  amendment 
to  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  reserving  right  to  make 
lower  tolls  for  American  ships.  Discussion  of  the  treaty 
continued  in  executive  session;  it  was  expected  to  reach 
a  vote  December  20.  .  .  .  The  Senate  ratified  the  minor 
treaties  before  it  December  20,  extending  time  for  the 
consideration  of  the  reciprocity  treaties,  which  failed  to 
secure  action  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  also 
the  new  extradition  treaties  with  Bolivia  and  Chile. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Prof.  C.  C.  Georgeson,  special 
agent  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department,  in 
charge  of  the  experiment  station  in  Alaska,  at  Sitka,  has 
arrived  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his 
annual  report  to  the  Government.  He  thinks  Alaska  will 
be  ultimately  as  promising  a  field  for  agriculture  and 
stock  raising  as  it  is  now  for  mining.  Speaking  of  his  ex¬ 
periments  in  Alaska,  Prof.  Georgeson  said;  “There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  grain  can  be  matured  almost 
anywhere  in  Alaska.  I  have  this  year  obtained  samples 
of  perfectly  ripe  barley,  oats,  wheat  and  rye  for  several 
points  in  the  interior  as  far  north  as  Eagle.  I  also  grew 
flax  at  Sitka,  the  first  year.” 

The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  demands  United  States  Senators’  election  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people,  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Ship 
Subsidy  bill  and  favor  amending  the  vinegar  law,  so  that 
the  farmer  can  sell  his  product  when  guaranteeing  pure 
cider  vinegar.  The  agricultural  committee  reported  in 
favor  of  direct  tax  legislation,  equalization  of  taxation 
and  reduction  of  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  the  State 
to  five  per  cent,  and  recommends  that  the  law  restricting 
the  killing  of  rabbits  be  repealed,  and  that  efforts  be 
made  to  defeat  the  proposed  Kirk  road  bill.  The  commit¬ 
tee  recommends  that  the  Oleomargarine  law  be  amended 
so  as  to  require  publicity  of  licenses  and  cases  tried  and 
their  termination,  in  quarterly  bulletins  issued  by  the 
Agricultural  Department.  W.  F.  Hill,  of  Westford,  was 
reflected  as  Master.  The  other  officers  elected  were: 
Steward,  H.  M.  Gooderman,  Patton;  assistant  steward, 
H.  H.  Pratt,  Oceanvllle;  chaplain,  Rev.  W.  H.  Clipman, 
Finley ville;  treasurer,  S.  E.  Nivin,  Landenburg;  secre¬ 
tary,  J.  T.  Ailman,  Thompsontown;  gatekeeper,  W.  Chase, 
Fall  Brook;  Ceres,  Mrs.  V.  B.  Holiday,  Crooked  Creek; 


Pomona,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Thayer,  Atlantic;  Flora,  Miss 
Florence  Rhone,  Centre  Hall. 

The  Iowa  State  Agricultural  Convention  finished  its 
meeting  at  Des  Moines,  December  12.  Treasurer  Ellison 
reported  a  State  Fair  balance  on  hand  of  $28,616.16.  Res¬ 
olutions  were  adopted  favoring  the  creation  of  a  National 
Park  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  con¬ 
centration  of  the  control  of  the  Government  forest  re¬ 
servations  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Michigan  State  Grange  met  at  Lansing,  December 
12.  Delegates  from  51  counties,  representing  400  Granges 
and  25,000  members,  were  present.  During  the  year  100 
new  Granges  were  formed  in  the  State.  In  his  annual  ad¬ 
dress,  Master  Horton  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the 
public  questions  of  the  day,  taking  a  firm  stand  in  favor 
of  the  extension  of  rural  mail  delivery,  Government  con¬ 
trol  of  trusts,  establishment  of  postal  savings  banks, 
completion  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  by  the  United  States, 
more  effectual  food  regulations,  giving  adequate  powers 
to  the  interstate  commerce  commission,  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators  by  the  people,  regulation  of  the 
use  of  shoddy  and  regulation  of  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  dairy  products.  Determined  opposition  was  ex¬ 
pressed  to  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill  and  the  irrigation  of  arid 
western  lands  at  public  expense.  Control  of  railroads  by 
the  Government  through  a  thoroughly  fortified  com¬ 
mission  was  said  to  be  of  leading  importance  at  this  time, 
the  Cullom  bill  being  advocated.  It  was  declared  that 
if  merchant  ships  are  subsidized,  the  farmers  will  pay 
most  of  the  tax.  If  the  Government  fertilizes  the  western 
lands  with  water,  it  should  furnish  fertilizers  for  all 
farmers. 

The  Illinois  State  Grange,  in  annual  session  at  Peoria, 
appointed  a  legislative  committee,  which  will  have  in 
hand  all  legislative  matters  which  the  Grange  desires  to 
further.  George  W.  Curtis,  of  Freeport,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  was  made  chairman  of 
this  committee.  His  associates  are  Oliver  Wilson,  of 
Magnolia,  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  and  John  Me 
Connell,  of  Leroy.  The  Grange  will  make  strong  demands 
for  reformation  in  taxation  and  in  the  management  of 
State  charities,  which  they  contend  should  be  freed  from 
the  domination  of  politics.  The  organization  is  asking 
for  the  further  extension  of  the  free  rural  mail  delivery 
system.  Next  year’s  convention  goes  to  St.  Clair  County. 

At  the  forty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  State 
Horticultural  Society,  which  adjourned  at  Champaign, 
December  13,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Henry  M.  Dunlap,  Savoy;  secretary,  L.  R.  Bryant, 
Princeton;  treasurer,  J.  W.  Stanton,  Richview. 

At  the  first  day’s  session  of  the  thirtieth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Indiana  Grange,  December  11,  the  reports 
of  the  officers  were  read  and  committees  appointed. 
Worthy  Master  Aaron  Jones,  of  South  Bend,  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  said  there  had  been  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in 
membership  during  the  year,  with  15  new  Granges  and 
live  reorganized.  He  advocated  legislation  by  the  State 
for  pure  food,  a  State  railway  commission  to  regulate 
rates  and  two  cents  a  mile  for  the  passenger  rate,  against 
the  use  of  public  highways  by  private  electric  lines,  re¬ 
duction  of  the  number  of  circuit  judges  in  the  State  and 
to  encourage  forestry.  He  urged  that  the  Granges  en¬ 
courage  lectures,  holding  that  a  Grange  properly  is  a 
school  of  instruction. 

NEW  YORK  DAIRYMEN  MEET 

And  Discuss  Weighty  Hatters. 

Part  II. 

A  WORKING  COMMITTEE.— The  most  important  thing 
that  the  State  Dairymen’s  Association  accomplished  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  Watertown  was  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  raise  funds  and  send  a  delegation  to  represent 
the  Association  at  the  hearing  of  the  Grout  bill  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  The  members  of  the  committee  appointed 
for  this  important  work  are  Thomas  F.  Rutherford,  Chip- 
man;  W.  A.  Rogers,  Watertown;  Allison  Cook,  Denmark; 
W.  H.  Peck,  Syracuse,  and  G.  H.  Babcock,  Mexico.  Mr. 
Rutherford  is  chairman  of  the  committee;  Mr.  Peck, 
secretary,  and  Mr.  Cook,  treasurer.  The  committee  met 
at  the  Woodruff  House  immediately  after  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  meeting  and  laid  plans  for  prosecuting  the 
work.  The  first  thing,  of  course,  is  to  collect  funds  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  delegation  to  Washington.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  delegation  are  to  act  without  pay,  and  the 
funds  raised  are  simply  to  pay  the  necessary  railroad 
and  hotel  expenses.  It  is  quite  important  that  a  good- 
sized  delegation  represent  the  Association  before  this 
committee  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  Senate  that 
the  dairymen  of  New  York  State  are  vitally  interested  in 
the  bill.  The  delegation  is  also  instructed  when  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Cheese  bill 
which  is  now  before  Congress,  having  been  favorably 
reported  from  the  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
The  appointment  of  this  committee  was  the  result  of  an 
address  by  Mr.  Flanders,  the  First  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Dairy  Department,  in  which  he  gave  a 
history  of  the  legislation  on  the  oleo  question,  and  showed 
the  necessity  of  this  bill  to  the  farmers  of  the  country 
if  they  hope  to  continue  in  the  dairy  business.  He  showed 
clearly  that  the  Grout  bill  was  not  designed  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  oleo,  but  simply  to  legislate  the  fraud  out  of 
its  manufacture  and  sale. 

THE  RESOLUTIONS. — The  Committee  on  Resolutions 
commended  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Platt  in  pledging  himself 
without  qualification  to  vote  for  the  bill,  and  request¬ 
ing  his  colleague  in  the  Senate,  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
to  cast  his  vote  for  it.  The  resolution  also  tendered 
thanks  of  the  Association  to  the  Congressmen  from  New 
York  State  who  supported  the  bill  in  the  House,  and 
condemned  in  strongest  possible  terms  the  action  of  the 
Congressmen  from  this  State  who  voted  against  it  and 
worked  for  its  defeat.  A  resolution  was  also  passed 
exonerating  State  officials  from  any  blame  on  account  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  State  suit  against  the  Armour 
Packing  Company.  This  suit,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
the  $1,500,000  suit  entered  against  the  manufacturers  of 
oleomargarine  by  Ex-Dairy  Commissioner  Francis  C. 
Schraub,  during  his  incumbency  of  the  office.  Sub¬ 
sequently  Armour  &  Co.  offered  the  State  $20,000  in  set¬ 


tlement  of  the  suit,  with  an  agreement  not  to  sell  any 
more  oleo  in  the  State.  Commissioner  Wietlng,  Assistant 
Commissioner  Flanders,  and  the  attorneys  in  the  case, 
recommended  a  settlement  on  this  basis.  Governor  Black 
seemed  to  feel,  however,  inasmuch  as  the  case  was 
initiated  under  a  Democratic  administration,  that  the 
settlement  of  the  suit  by  him  on  this  basis  would  be  mis¬ 
construed  and  result  against  him  and  the  party  that  he 
represented  in  future  election  campaigns.  Governor 
Roosevelt  took  the  same  ground,  and  consequently  the 
State  lost  the  $20,000  offered  by  Armour,  besides  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  suit,  which  will  probably  amount  to  $20,- 
000  more.  Ex-Commissioner  Schraub  was  retained  in  the 
case  as  counsel,  and  has  already  drawn  from  the  State 
about  $6,000  in  fees.  Naturally  the  resolution  was  not 
received  with  very  much  enthusiasm,  and  under  all  the 
circumstances  there  might  well  be  a  question  raised  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  presenting  the  resolution  at  this  time 
and  in  this  way.  It  is  clear  enough,  however,  that  the 
officials  of  the  present  State  Department  are  in  no  way 
to  blame,  as  their  recommendations  in  the  matter  were 
overruled  by  both  Governors  Black  and  Roosevelt.  Other 
resolutions  commended  the  State  Fair  Commission  for 
enlarging  the  dairy  buildings,  and  increasing  the  prizes 
on  dairy  products  at  the  State  Fair,  and  requesting  the 
reappointment  of  the  president  of  the  Association,  Mt 
Geo.  A.  Smith,  as  a  member  of  the  State  Fair  Com¬ 
mission.  Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  and  Prof.  H.  H.  Wing 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  revise  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  of  the  Association,  and  directed  to  report 
at  the  director’s  meeting  to  be  held  in  September  next. 
Wednesday  afternoon  Dr.  J.  M.  Twitchell,  of  Augusta, 
Me.,  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  judging  and  scoring 
of  the  dairy  cow  by  points.  He  used  for  this  purpose  an 
Ayrshire  cow  from  the  dairy  of  E.  T.  Butterfield,  and  a 
Swiss  grade  from  Warren  A.  Rogers.  The  lecture  was 
given  in  Exhibition  Hall  It  was  a  practical  and  useful 
lesson,  and  it  was  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  made  it  impossible  for  a  great  number  to  see 
it  and  hear  it. 

BREAD  AND  EDUCATION.— There  were  two  lectures 
on  Wednesday  evening;  one  by  Prof.  Robertson,  of 
Ontario,  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Jordan,  of  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station.  Prof.  Robertson’s  subject  was  The 
Gospel  of  Bread  and  Butter.  He  did  not  restrict  himself 
to  the  “loaf”  and  the  “print,”  but  went  on  more  par¬ 
ticularly  into  the  matter  of  training  and  of  educating, 
especially  in  those  particulars  which  teach  people  how 
to  do  things.  The  cost  of  living  he  thought  would  be  very 
much  reduced  if  people  understood  the  relative  value  of 
foods.  He  seemed  to  carry  the  idea  that  people,  especially 
in  the  States,  were  buying  expensive  foods,  believing 
them  to  be  more  nutritious  because  they  were  more 
expensive.  As  an  illustration  he  pointed  to  the  fact  of  a 
pound  of  oatmeal  being  equal  in  nutrition  to  two  pounds 
of  beef.  He  says  that  the  people  of  Canada,  who  earn 
from  $500  to  $1,000  a  year  spend  about  50  per  cent  of  their 
income  for  food,  while  the  same  class  of  people  in  the 
United  States  spend  from  55  to  64  per  cent. 

Prof.  Jordan’s  subject  was  The  Education  Underlying 
Intelligent  Dairy  Practice.  It  was  a  strong  scholarly 
paper.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  give  a  synopsis  ot 
it  that  would  do  it  justice.  The  main  idea  in  his  criticism 
of  the  present  system  of  education  is  that  the  schools 
are  proceeding  on  the  grounds  that  all  the  pupils  have 
high  ambitions  and  intellectual  aspirations;  consequently 
the  work  is  carried  on  as  if  every  pupil  in  the  common 
schools  were  passed  on  to  higher  educational  institutions 
and  colleges,  while  experience  shows  that  only  one  in  a 
hundred  has  these  aspirations,  and  the  proper  practical 
training  of  the  99  is  consequently  neglected.  We  must 
produce  a  better  man  before  we  can  produce  a  better 
laxmer.  A  man  is  the  subject  of  the  first  consideration. 
The  farm  should  be  considered  something  to  serve  the 
man,  not  the  man  to  serve  the  farm.  Public  educators 
should  take  account  of  not  only  what  the  man  is;  but 
what  he  is  to  do.  Schools  should  not  only  be  a  refine¬ 
ment  but  a  utility.  He  would  have  the  public  schools 
teach  the  elementary  subjects  of  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  enough  of  the  principles  ot 
government  to  Insure  intelligent  citizenship,  and  after 
that  such  training  for  the  individual  pupils  as  would  fit 
them  to  control  and  master  their  own  environments. 
The  majority  of  young  men  who  become  farmers  are 
ignorant,  he  says,  of  even  the  elements  of  agricultural 
science,  and  he  contends  that  the  education  of  the  rural 
people  must  be  brought  about  by  a  widespread 
educational  movement  which  would  reach  every  public 
school  and  seat  of  learning  to  which  the  farmer's  sons 
and  daughters  have  access. 

SILOS  AND  COWS.— On  Thursday,  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts, 
of  Cornell,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  Silo,  and  How  to 
Raise  Material  for  It.  He  said  it  was  not  necessary  to 
have  it  entirely  airtight,  but  should  be  as  near  airtight 
and  watertight  as  possible.  He  recommended  the  round 
silo,  with  rough-sawn  edges  on  the  stave,  and  if  beveled 
at  all  but  very  little,  so  that  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  width  of  the  stave  should  come  in  contact  with  the 
next  one  to  it.  Corn  he  recommended  as  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  for  silage.  Mr.  C.  P.  Goodrich,  of  Wisconsin,  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  Improved  Dairy  Methods.  His  talk 
for  the  most  part  was  somewhat  reminiscent,  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  first  of  the  great  improvements  in  dairying  in 
Wisconsin,  and  especially  in  Jefferson  County  of  that 
State.  In  1876,  he  said,  the  average  product  of  the  cow 
in  their  county  was  120  pounds  of  butter.  Now  it  is  240 
pounds.  Up  to  1876  the  principal  business  of  the  county 
was  grain-raising.  Now  it  is  principally  dairying.  At 
that  time  60  per  cent  of  the  farm  lands  were  under  mort¬ 
gage.  Now  the  reports  show  that  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  farm  lands  are  under  mort¬ 
gage,  and  the  bankers  tell  him  that  the  dairymen  are 
the  depositors,  while  the  tobacco  growers  and  grain 
growers  are  the  money  borrowers.  One  reason  for  this 
he  attributes  to  the  fact  that  the  dairymen  get  their 
money  every  week,  and  get  into  the  way  of  paying  for 
things  as  they  go.  He  gave  quite  a  practical  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  properly  balanced  ration  for  the 
dairy  cow. 

The  nominating  committee  reported  the  following  of¬ 
ficers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  report  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted:  President,  George  A.  Smith,  Frankfort; 
first  vice-president,  Prof.  H.  H.  Wing,  Ithaca;  treasurer, 
F.  E.  Dawley,  Fayetteville;  secretary,  W.  W.  Hall,  Gouv- 
erneur.  Directors:  H.  E.  Cook,  Denmark;  Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr.,  Lawyersville;  D.  P.  Wilier,  Berkshire;  R. 
P.  Grant,  Clayton;  M.  T.  Morgan,  West  Winfield;  Dr. 
W.  H.  Jordan,  Geneva.  Honorary  Vice-Presidents:  Hon. 
Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Albany;  Hon.  Timothy  L.  WoodrufT, 
Brooklyn;  Hon.  C.  A.  Wieting,  Cobleskill;  E.  J.  Burrall, 
Little  Falls;  George  Hyde,  Cortland;  Charles  H.  Royce, 
Rhinebeck;  Fred  H.  Merry,  Verona;  W.  E.  Dana,  Avon; 
J.  P.  Clark,  Jamestown;  R.  H.  Bent,  Adams;  E.  J.  Pres¬ 
ton,  Amenta;  C.  M.  Lamont,  Owego;  F.  A.  Converse, 
Woodville;  George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  Potsdam;  A.  D.  Har¬ 
rington,  Oxford;  V.  C.  Beebee,  Arcade;  Frank  W.  Bau- 
der,  Fort  Plain,  j,  j.  p. 
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|  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

Serene  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait, 

Nor  care  for  wind  nor  tide  nor  sea; 

I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time  or  fate, 

For  lo  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

I  stay  my  haste,  I  make  delays; 

For  what  avails  this  eager  pace? 

I  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways, 

And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  face. 

Asleep,  awake  by  night  or  day, 

The  friends  I  seek  are  seeking  me; 

No  wind  can  drive  my  bark  away 
Nor  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 

What  matter  if  I  stand  alone? 

I  wait  with  Joy  the  coming  years; 

My  heart  shall  reap  where  it  has  sown 
And  garner  up  its  fruit  of  tears. 

The  waters  know  their  own  and  draw 
The  brook  that  springs  in  yonder  heights, 
So  flows  the  good  with  equal  law 
Unto  the  soul  of  pure  delights. 

The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky, 

The  tidal  wave  unto  the  sea; 

Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep,  nor  high, 
Can  keep  my  own  from  me. 

—Credit  Lost. 

• 

Dentists  now  recommend  formalde¬ 
hyde  as  an  up-to-date  antiseptic  wash 
for  the  teeth.  Ten  drops  of  the  40-per¬ 
cent  commercial  solution  are  added  to 
half  a  pint  of  pure  water,  this  making 
a  dilution  for  use  in  the  mouth. 

• 

Among  handy  things  to  keep  in  the 
family  medicine  chest  is  boracic  lint.  It 
is  a  very  useful  dressing  for  gatherings 
or  other  sores  which  seem  inclined  to 
fester.  For  burns,  baking  soda  is  one 
of  the  best  dressings,  and  is  usually  at 
hand.  Our  medical  authority  does  not 
recommend  the  use  of  vaseline  or  any 
petroleum  preparation  on  burns,  but 
states  that  linseed  oil  and  slaked  lime  is 
excellent,  forming  a  species  of  glaze  over 
the  burn  which  excludes  the  air. 

• 

The  gilt  braids  used  so  largely  have 
brought  gilt  buttons  into  favor  again, 
and  they  are  very  often  put  on  in  clus¬ 
ters  to  form  a  trimming.  Frosted  gilt 
buttons  are  especially  pretty  when  used 
to  fasten  a  fancy  waist,  in  combination 
with  lace  trimmings.  The  gilt  buttons 
are  at  their  best  when  used  on  dark  or 
cream  white  material;  they  are  very 
garish  on  bright  colors,  though  they  are 
usually  seen  on  scarlet  flannel  waists. 
Cream-white  flannel  waists  are  very 
handsome  when  trimmed  with  frosted 
gilt  buttons  and  narrow  gold  braid. 

• 

According  to  recent  analyses  secured 
in  New  York,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
borax  put  up  in  packets  is  greatly  adul¬ 
terated.  The  most  common  adulterant 
used  is  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and,  in  at 
least  one  case,  the  so-called  borax  was 
simply  baking  soda,  without  any  admix¬ 
ture  of  anything  else.  In  several  other 
cases  the  samples  contained  from  37  to 
50  per  cent  of  borax,  the  remainder  be¬ 
ing  baking  soda.  Analyses  of  borax 
bought  in  bulk  at  department  stores 
proved  these  samples  to  be  pure.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this,  it  is  wise  to  avoid  borax 
put  up  in  fancy  packages. 

* 

A  friend  recommends,  in  place  of  the 
thick  custard  ordinarily  used  to  fill 
eclairs,  a  boiled  icing,  beaten,  half  and 
half,  with  whipped  cream.  The  icing  is 
made  by  boiling,  without  stirring,  one 
cupful  of  granulated  sugar,  with  five 
tablespoonfuls  of  water.  When  the  syrup 
spins  a  hair,  it  should  be  instantly  taken 
from  the  fire  and  poured  over  the  stiffly- 
beaten  white  of  one  egg.  This  com¬ 
pound  is  then  beaten  till  cold,  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice  added;  the 
whipped  cream  is  then  stirred  in  lightly 
and  any  flavoring  used  which  may  be 
preferred.  The  lemon  juice  is  merely  to 
counteract  the  excessive  sweetness. 


A  hatpin  holder  is  rather  a  novelty, 
made  from  a  very  narrow  bottle,  such 
as  is  used  for  some  drugs.  A  square  of 
white  net  is  edged  with  lace  and  lined 
with  colored  silk;  the  bottle  is  stood  in 
the  center  of  the  square,  which  is  then 
drawn  up  around  it,  and  tied  around  the 
neck  with  baby  ribbon,  so  that  the  cor- 


3675-Short  Five-Gored  Skirt, 
22  to  32  In.  waist 


ners  fall  out  like  a  frill.  The  bottle  is 
hung  up  in  some  convenient  place,  and 
the  pins  slipped  into  it.  It  forms  a  very 
convenient  holder,  and  keeps  the  long 
pins  out  of  the  way;  they  are  always 
troublesome  in  a  pin-cushion. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  short  skirt  illustrated  is  cut  with 
five  gores.  As  shown,  it  is  of  double- 
faced  golf  cloth  with  an  applied  shaped 
facing  of  the  same,  tailor  stitched,  in 
evenly  spaced  rows,  and  falls  to  the  in¬ 
step,  but  it  can  be  made  shorter  if  de¬ 
sired,  and  of  any  sufficiently  heavy 
cloth  or  cheviot.  Fashion  leaves  the  ex¬ 
act  length  a  matter  of  discretion,  all 
variations  from  the  skirt  that  just  clears 
the  ground  to  the  one  that  falls  to  the 
ankles  only  being  worn.  The  skirt  given 
is  cut  with  a  narrow  front  gore,  wider 
side  gores  and  narrow  backs  and  can  be 
trusted  to  hang  with  perfect  evenness. 
The  upper  portion  fits  snugly,  there  be¬ 
ing  a  short  hip  dart  in  each  side  gore, 
and  is  laid  in  a  deep  inverted  pleat  at 
the  back.  The  lower  portion  flares 
gracefully  and  allows  ample  freedom  for 
the  feet.  The  front  gore  is  especially 
designed  with  reference  to  the  popular 
long-waisted  effect  and  can  be  cut  round 


3691  Woman's  Knickerbockers. 
22to32in  Waist 


or  with  the  dip,  as  preferred,  the  pattern 
shown  allowing  for  both  styles.  If  de¬ 
sired  the  applied  band  or  facing  can  be 
omitted  and  the  edge  finished  with  a 
narrower  faced  hem.  To  cut  this  skirt 
for  a  woman  of  medium  size,  four  yards 
of  material  44  inches  wide,  3%  yards  50 
inches,  or  3^4  yards  56  inches  wide,  will 
be  required  when  facing  is  used;  with¬ 
out  facing,  3%  yards  44  inches  wide,  3y8 


yards  60  inches  wide,  or  2%  yards  56 
inches  wide  will  suffice.  The  pattern  No. 
3676  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30 
and  32-inch  waist  measure.  Price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 

With  the  short  walking  skirt,  knick 
erbockers  should  take  the  place  of  petti¬ 
coats,  being  warmer,  more  comfortable, 
and  a  decided  advantage  in  rainy 
weather.  The  model  illustrated  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one.  The  leg  portions  are  loose 
enough  for  freedom  and  ease  without  be¬ 
coming  clumsy  and  are  simply  adjusted 
with  elastic  bands  inserted  in  a  hem. 
The  upper  portion  fits  smoothly  without 
fulness,  being  shaped  with  short  hip 
darts  that  prevent  even  the  smallest  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  size.  The  waist  edge  is 
bound  or  faced  and  pressed  flat.  The 
openings  are  at  the  side  seams  and  un¬ 
derlaps  are  provided  on  the  front  edges, 
where  small,  flat  buttons  are  sewed  on 
to  unite  with  buttonholes  worked  on  the 
back  edges.  To  cut  the  knickerbockers 
for  a  woman  of  medium  size  four  yards 
of  material  27  inches  wide,  two  yards  44 
inches  wide,  or  two  yards  50  inches  wide, 
will  be  required.  The  pattern  No.  3691 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and 
32-inch  waist  measure;  price  10  cents 
from  this  office. 

When  kilts  are  chosen  for  the  small 
boy  in  preference  to  the  Russian  blouse 
suit,  the  model  illustrated  will  prove 
very  satisfactory.  As  shown,  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  broadcloth  in  dark  automobile 
red  with  trimming  of  black  braid  with 
gold  buttons,  and  shield,  or  shirt  front 
of  white  laid  in  tiny  tucks;  but  dark 


3689  Vestee  Kilt  Suit. 
2  and  4  years. 


blue,  Russian  blue,  hunter’s  green, 
brown,  beige  and  brighter  golf  red  are 
all  correct,  and  Venetian  cloth,  tweed, 
serge  and  camel’s  hair  are  all  shown. 
The  waistcoat  and  shield  are  applied 
over  the  body  lining  so  that  all  closes 
together  at  the  center  back.  The  skirt 
is  laid  in  seven  deep  box  plaits  and  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  body; 
also  closing  at  the  back,  where  a  placket 
is  finished  between  the  two  center  plaits. 
The  little  coat  is  entirely  separate  and 
is  slipped  on  over  the  body.  The  backs 
are  seamed  at  the  center.  The  fronts 
hang  straight  from  the  shoulders,  and 
finishing  the  neck  is  a  big  sailor  collar 
that  is  square  across  the  back,  but  ta¬ 
pers  to  a  point  at  each  front.  The  coat 


sleeves  are  finished  with  turn-over  flare 
cuffs  decorated  with  braid  and  buttons. 
To  cut  this  suit  for  a  boy  of  four  years 
of  age  four  yards  of  material  27  Inches 
wide,  three  yards  32  inches  wide,  2% 
yards  44  inches  wide,  or  two  yards  60 
inches  wide,  will  be  required.  The  pat¬ 
tern  No.  3689  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of 
two  and  four  years  of  age.  Price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 

William  Penn’s  keen  understanding 
was  often  directed  toward  drunkenness. 
“All  excess  is  ill,”  he  wrote,  “but  drunk¬ 
enness  is  of  the  worst  sort,  in  fine,  he 
that  is  drunk  is  not  a  man,  because  he 
is  so  long  void  of  reason,  that  distin¬ 
guishes  a  man  from  a  beast.” 


A  Remarkable  Invention 

BY  AN  OHIOAN. 


Open— Ready  For  Use. 


A  genius  of  Cincinnati  has  placed  on  the  market  a 
Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  that  has  proven  a  blessing  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  who  has  used  it,  and  as 
many  of  our  readers  may  not  know  of  Its  real  comfort 
and  blessings,  we  illustrate  It  In  this  Issue.  It  Is  an 
alr-tlght,  rubber-walled  room,  in  which  one  rests  on 
a  chair,  and  with  only  the  head  outside,  enjoys  all 
the  marvelous,  cleansing,  beautifying  and  curative 
elements  of  the  famous  Turkish,  Russian,  Sulphur, 
Hot  Air  or  Vapor  Baths,  perfumed  or  medicated  If 
desired,  at  home,  In  your  own  room,  for  3  cents  each. 

Water  Baths  simply  wash  the  surface.  This  Cabinet 
Vapor  Bath,  perfectly  safe  both  Summer  and  Winter, 
opens  the  5,000,000  pores  of  the  skin,  sweats  out  all 
the  poisons  and  effete  matter  which  cause  disease, 
cleanses  you  Inwardly  and  outwardly,  purities  your 
blood,  makes  your  eyes  bright,  your  skin  clear,  your 
nerves  strong,  sleep  sound,  appetite  good. 

Astonishing  Is  the  improvement  in  health  by  Its 
use.  Hundreds  of  Physicians  have  given  up  their 
practice  to  sell  It.  Thousands  of  letters  have  been 
written  the  Inventors  from  users,  showing  Its  wonder¬ 
ful  power. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Stockharu,  Chicago,  editor  “  Tokology,” 
recommends  It  highly,  as  also  does  John  W.  Pritch¬ 
ard,  publisher, ‘  Christian  Nation.”  New  York  City; 
the  well-known  evange  1st,  Rev.  J.  Howard  Cardn>  r; 
Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew;  ltev.  C.  M.  Keith,  editor 
"Holiness  Advocate;"  Horatio  Page,  of  “New  York 
Weekly  Witness”  and  “Sabbath  Reading;”  C.  E. 
Sberin,  of  “World-Wide  Missions,"  and  thousands  of 
others. 

Mrs.  Anna  Woodrum,  Thurman,  Iowa,  afflicted  10 
years,  was  promptly  cured  of  Nervous  Prostration, 
Stomach,  Kidney  and  Female  Troubles,  after  medi¬ 
cine  and  doctors  had  failed.  She  recommends  It  to 
every  woman  as  a  God-sent  blessing. 

G.  M.  Lafferty,  Covington,  Ky.,  was  compelled  to 
quit  business,  walk  d  on  crutches,  drugs  and  doctors 
failed,  his  Rheumatism  was  relieved  by  the  first  bath, 
entirely  cured  In  14  days. 

Ira  Gleason,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Minnesota, 
cured  himself  of  Lumbago,  and  his  friends  of  Blood 
and  Skin  Diseases,  Kidney  Affections,  Nervousness, 
Piles,  etc.,  and  made  *1,777.00  selling  this  Cabinet  In 
10  months.  No  reader  can  afford  to  be  without  this 
cabinet  for  a  single  day. 

The  makers  guarantee  results  and  assert  positively, 
as  do  thousands  of  users,  that  this  Cabinet  will  Puri¬ 
fy  the  Blood,  cure  Nervousness,  Weakness,  Aches, 
Pains.  Colds  and  Rheumatism  (they  offer  $50.00  re¬ 
ward  for  a  case  not  relieved).  Cures  Sleeplessness, 
La  Grippe,  Neuralgia,  Headaches,  Indigestion,  Piles, 
Dropsy,  all  Blood,  Skin,  Liver,  Kidney,  and  Urinary 
troubles.  Has  wonderful  power  to  prevent  and  cure 
aliments  peculiar  to  Ladles. 

A  race  and  Head  Steamer  Attachment  is  furnished 
if  desired,  which  cleanses  the  skin,  beautifies  the 
complexion,  removes  Plmpl  s,  Black-heads,  Erup¬ 
tions,  and  Is  a  cure  for  all  Skin  Diseases.  Eczema. 
Catarrh,  Asthma.  Bronchitis,  and  throat  troubles. 

This  Is  a  genuine  Cabinet  with  a  real  door;  hand¬ 
somely  made;  beBt  materials;  rubber  lined;  heavy 
steel  frame;  top  curtains;  In  fact,  all  the  latest  im¬ 
provements;  will  last  20  years:  not  a  cheap,  flimsy 
affair,  but  Btrong,  substantial,  ready  for  use  when 
received. 


ALL  OUR  READERS 


should  write  to-day  to  the  World  Mfg.  Co.,  2600  World 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  valuable  descriptive 
book  and  testimonials ;  or,  better  still,  order  a  Cabinet 
at  once.  You  won’t  be  disappointed 

The  price  Is  wonderfully  low,  only  *5.00,  complete 
with  stove  for  heating,  formulas  for  baths,  and  vari¬ 
ous  ailments,  and  plain  directions.  Face  Steamer, 
$1  00  extra 

This  Arm  is  perfectly  reliable;  capital,  $100,000.00. 
Ship  same  day  your  remittance  Is  received,  and  will 
refund  your  money  after  30  days' use  if  the  Cabinet 
Is  not  just  as  represented. 

Don’t  fall  to  send  for  booklet  anyway. 

This  Cabinet  is  a  wonderful  seller  for  agents,  and 
the  firm  offers  special  Inducements  to  both  men  and 
women  upon  request,  and  to  our  knowledge  many  are 
making  from  $100  to  $150  every  month.  W rite  them. 
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The  Catnip  Garden. 

EUGENE  FIELD’S  STORY  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
CATNIP  AND  COLORADO  CATS. 

Part  II. 

Away  up  on  top  of  a  very  high  moun¬ 
tain  near  Del  Norte,  there  lived  an  old 
Maltese  cat,  the  maternal  ancestor  of 
many  generations  of  her  species.  She 
had  come  across  the  plains  in  a  prairie 
schooner  in  1859  with  a  party  of  emi¬ 
grants,  and  now  she  lived  in  the  hospital 
loft  of  the  stable  nearest  the  summit  of 
an  imposing  peak,  not  far  from  Del 
Norte.  One  night  this  old  Maltese  cat 
was  traversing  the  ridgepole  of  the 
stable,  when  she  was  brought  to  a  sud¬ 
den  standstill  by  the  breeze  blowing 
from  the  northeast. 

“Wee-ow-ow!”  exclaimed  the  old  Mal¬ 
tese  feline;  and  her  eyes  glittered 
strangely,  her  tail  began  to  expand,  and 
her  venerable  fur  rose  on  her  back. 

“Why,  grandma,”  inquired  one  of  the 
younger  cats,  a  demure  maiden  tabblie 
of  uncertain  age,  “why,  gran’ma,  what 
ails  you?” 

“Wee-ow-ow!”  replied  the  old  Maltese 
cat  again.  “Wee-ow-ow!  I  smell  cat¬ 
nip!” 

Now  the  other  cats  had  heard  about 
catnip,  but  had  never  seen  any.  The 
tales  which  the  Maltese  cat  had  told 
about  her  experiences  with  the  favorite 
weed  before  she  left  hr  kittenhood  home 
in  Maine  had  been  handed  around  among 
the  other  cats  of  Colorado  as  quaint  le¬ 
gends.  All  the  other  cats  had  heard  tell 
of  the  subtle  glories  of  catnip,  but  none 
had  ever  beheld  or  even  whiffed  the 
grateful  herb. 

“Where?”  asked  twenty  young  cats  In 
chorus. 

“Oh!  I  don’t  know,”  replied  the  old 
Maltese  cat,  “but  I  can  smell  it,  and  I’m 
going  to  follow  up  the  trail  until  I  find 
It.” 

With  these  portentous  words  the  old 
Maltese  cat  whisked  her  tail,  gave  a  wild 
“Wee-ow”  and  started  on  a  run  for  Den¬ 
ver,  300  miles  away. 

“Wee-ow-ow!”  cried  the  other  cats, 
and  the  kittens,  too,  and  off  they  started 
for  Denver,  giving  the  old  Maltese  a  hot 
race  over  hill  and  valley,  peak  and  plain, 
mead  and  wold. 

The  word  was  passed  around,  and  the 
cry  went  up  here  and  there  like  wildfire 
— “Catnip;  catnip!  catnip!  We’re  going 
to  get  some  catnip!”  The  tidings  reach¬ 
ed  Alamosa,  and  ran  along  the  whole  of 
the  mountain  range  of  Colorado.  The 
excitement  was  intense,  cats  hurried 
from  every  house,  cabin,  barn,  stable, 
shed  and  mine,  and  joined  the  vast  pro¬ 
cession.  Every  city,  town,  hamlet  and 
camp  was  instantly  deserted  by  its  cat 
population,  such  a  yowling  had  never 
before  been  heard,  such  a  seething  army 
of  cats  had  never  been  seen.  The  miner 
in  his  lonely  hut,  hearing  the  awful  rush 
sprang  from  his  cot  and  cried:  “The 
snow-slide!  the  snow-slide!  Run  for 
your  lives!”  But  it  was  only  the  cats 
on  the  gallop  to  Denver!  Oh!  it  was  a 
prodigious  spectacle,  and  the  old  Maltese 
cat  led  the  van! 

Judge  Toll  was  dreaming  pleasant 
dreams  that  night,  when  he  was  awak¬ 
ened  therefrom  by  a  din  which  threw 
him  into  a  cold  sweat.  He  crawled  out 
of  his  bed,  slipped  anxiously  into  his 
trousers,  seized  his  faithful  shotgun,  and 
stole  softly  to  his  window.  The  strange 
noise  seemed  to  come  from  the  front 
yard,  yes,  from  the  rows  of  catnip 
bushes! 

Then  the  judge  peered  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  what  do  you  think  he  saw? 

Myriads  of  cats— billows  of  cats!  Cats 
of  every  size,  weight,  color,  sex,  condi¬ 
tion  and  description — black  cats,  white 
cats,  tabbie  cats,  Maltese  cats,  tortoise¬ 
shell  cats,  brindle  cats,  spotted  cats, 
striped  cats,  brown  cats,  yellow  cats, 
mauve  cats,  fat  cats,  lean  cats,  stump¬ 
tailed  cats,  one-eared  cats,  wall-eyed 
cats,  three-legged  cats,  mamma  cats, 
papa  cats  and  kittens — oh,  yes,  kit¬ 
tens  of  every  kind,  and  without  number! 
And  there  they  were  in  Judge  Toll’s 


front  yard,  among  and  on  the  rows  of 
catnip  bushes — purring,  sprawling,  yowl¬ 
ing,  like  so  many  demons. 

“Pur-r-r,”  said  the  old,  way-back  Mal¬ 
tese  cat,  all  the  way  from  Del  Norte — 
“pur-r-r!  oh!  isn’t  this  lovely?  It’s  the 
first  catnip  I’ve  had  going  on  twenty- 
five  years — pur-r!  I  thank  heaven  that 
I  have  lived  to  see  this  grateful  fruit 
introduced  into  the  Rocky  Mountain  re¬ 
gion!” 

And  then  all  the  other  cats — there 
must  have  been  a  million  of  them— 
purred  in  chorus  so  loud  that  it  sounded 
like  an  awful,  lingering  peal  of  thunder. 
But  this  was  not  all.  Oh,  no!  By  the 
bright  moonlight  Judge  Toll  could  see 
myriads  and  myriads  of  other  cats  surg¬ 
ing  down  from  the  mountain  ranges  and 
through  the  valleys  and  over  the  plains 
— from  Georgetown,  Salida,  Idaho,  Gol¬ 
den,  Boulder,  Crested  Butte,  Tincup,  San 
Juan,  Pueblo,  Durango,  Cucharas,  Buena 
Vista,  Conejos,  Manitou,  Rosita,  Sagu¬ 
ache  and  Trinidad — the  foothills  were 
alive  with  cats,  the  mountain  peaks 
swarmed  with  cats  and  cats,  cats,  cats 
swept  along  like  a  swirling  torrent  to¬ 
ward  one  focal  point,  Judge  Toll’s  cat¬ 
nip  bed! 

And  lo!  the  cats  were  coming  from 
other  directions,  too — from  the  arid 
plains  of  Kansas  and  from  Deer  Trail, 
from  Monotony  water  tank  and  from  the 
dreary  confines  of  Nebraska — the  breeze 
blowing  from  the  north  brought  the 
noise  of  vast  armies  of  cats  on  their  way 
from  Laramie  and  Cheyenne! 

The  cats  already  in  the  judge’s  front 
yard — how  they  purred  and  writhed  and 
yowled  and  how  the  sparks  of  electricity 
shot  from  their  furry  backs  as  they 
rubbed  affectionately  up  against  the  rows 
of  catnip!  It  was,  in  fact,  a  carnival — 
a  cat  saturnalia! 

The  judge  said  to  himself:  “I  will 
shoot  in  among  all  these  trespassers  and 
drive  them  away.  What  right  have  they 
to  devastate  my  beauteous  exotics?” 

But  then  came  the  second  better 
thought.  Would  it  not  be  cruel  to  de¬ 
prive  these  creatures  of  the  long-denied 
pleasure  they  were  now  enjoying  in  the 
catnip  bed?  None  of  them,  save  the  old 
Maltese,  had  ever  before  seen  or  tasted 
the  precious  herb— they  knew  of  it  only 
from  the  legendary  lore  with  which  the 
old  way-back  Maltese  cat  had  regaled 
them,  their  fathers,  their  mothers,  their 
grandmothers,  their  grandfathers,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum. 

And  the  more  Judge  Toll  thought  it 
over  the  more  he  became  satisfied  that 
he  ought,  in  all  humanity,  to  let  the  cats 
stay  and  enjoy  the  catnip.  So  at  last  he 
went  back  to  his  bed  and  renewed  his 
slumber  as  best  he  could. 

When  he  got  up  next  morning  and 
looked  into  his  front  yard,  not  a  cat  was 
to  be  seen,  nor  yet  a  vestige  of  the  cat¬ 
nip,  either.  The  turf  was  widely  rent 
and  torn  up,  and  every  leaf,  twig,  sprig 
and  root  of  catnip  had  disappeared.  It 
was  conjectured  that  the  cats  took  it 
all  away  with  them.  They  must  have 
had  a  terrible  battle  over  the  remnants 
of  the  feast,  for  here  and  there  on  the 
despoiled  turf  lay  eyes  and  ears  and  bits 
of  tails  and  tufts  of  fur— silent  but  elo¬ 
quent  evidence  of  the  last  tragic  scene 
of  all. 

Rural  Recipes. 

No  seed  where  labor  Is  not  free 
Can  yield  such  life  as  yields 

The  golden  grain  of  liberty 
That  crowns  Columbia’s  fields. 

We  love  the  bread  that  saved  our  sires 
When  hungry  and  forlorn, 

And  every  Autumn  feast  inspires 
Our  praise  of  Indian  corn. 

—American  Kitchen  Magazine. 

New  England  Mincemeat. —  This  dif¬ 
fers  from  most  recipes  in  the  use  of 
baked  instead  of  chopped  apples.  We 
greatly  prefer  good  beef  suet  instead  of 
meat  in  any  mincemeat.  Three  large 
lemons,  three  large  apples,  one  pound 
of  stoned  raisins,  one-half  pound  of  cur¬ 
rants,  one  pound  of  suet,  a  half-tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  two  pounds  moist  sugar, 
one  ounce  of  sliced  candied  citron,  one 


ounce  of  sliced  orange  peel  and  the  same 
quantity  of  lemon  peel,  one  teacupful  of 
cider,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  orange  mar¬ 
malade,  one-half  pound  almonds  chopped 
fine.  Grate  the  rind  of  the  lemons, 
squeeze  out  the  juice,  strain  it  and  boil 
the  remainder  of  the  lemons  until  tender 
enough  to  pulp  or  chop  very  finely.  Then 
add  to  this  pulp  the  apples,  which  should 
be  baked  and  their  skins  and  cores  re¬ 
moved;  put  in  the  remaining  ingredi¬ 
ents  one  by  one,  and  as  they  are  added 
mix  everything  thoroughly  together. 
Put  the  mincemeat  into  a  stone  jar  with 
a  closely  fitting  lid. 

Orange  Filling. — This  is  a  delicious 
new  cake  filling.  Boil  1 V2  cupful  of 
granulated  sugar  with  one-third  of  a 
cupful  of  water  until  the  syrup  spins  a 
thread  when  tested.  In  a  good-sized 
bowl  have  the  three  yolks  of  three  eggs 
beaten  until  very  light.  Pour  the  syrup 
gradually  into  these,  stirring  vigorously 
all  the  while;  then  beat  the  mixture  un- 
until  stiff  and  cold  and  add  to  it  the 
grated  yellow  rind  of  two  oranges,  being 
careful  not  to  include  any  of  the  bitter 
part;  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice  and 
the  juice  of  a  large  sweet  orange.  Put 
the  filling  between  the  layers  of  the  cake 
and  over  the  top  when  both  filling  and 
cake  are  perfectly  cold.  It  will  thicken 
and  harden  considerably  more  after 
standing  a  few  hours. 

Swedish  Buns. — These  are  made  with 
very  little  trouble  when  molding  bread. 
Take  one  pound  of  light  bread  dough 
add  one-half  cupful  butter,  roll  out  one- 
fourth  inch  thick,  spread  with  butter, 
sugar,  cinnamon  and  currants.  Fold  as 
for  jelly  roll,  cut  into  half-inch  slices, 
set  these  rings  side  up  in  a  pan,  let  rise 
to  double  their  bulk,  and  bake;  ice  when 
cold. 

Cranberry  Puffs. — This  is  a  delicious 
new  recipe  from  the  Boston  Cooking 
School.  Sift  together  two  cupfuls  of 
sifted  flour,  four  teaspoonfuls  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  one-third  teaspoonful 
of  salt;  rub  one-fourth  cupful  of  butter 
into  the  flour,  and  two  well-beaten  eggs, 
one  cup  of  rich  milk  and  stir  into  the 
flour  with  one  pint  of  cranoerries.  Fill 
buttered  cups  about  half  full  of  mixture 
and  steam  one  hour  in  a  closely-covered 
steamer.  Serve  with  cranberry  sauce. 
To  make  this,  boil  two  cupfuls  of  sugar 
and  one-half  cupful  of  water  five 
minutes,  add  a  cupful  of  thin  cranberry 
juice,  let  it  boil,  and  serve  hot.  If  a 
thicker  sauce  is  desired  stir  in  one-half 
or  one  teaspoonful  of  cornstarch  (made 
smooth  in  a  little  water).  Let  cook  10 
minutes,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  butter 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice  to 
accentuate  the  flavor. 

Cheese  Cakes. — These  old-fashioned 
little  tarts  are  great  favorites  with  Eng¬ 
lish  housekeepers,  but  are  not  very  often 
seen  on  American  tables.  One  cupful  of 
curd  drained  dry,  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  three  cupfuls  of  rich  milk  or 
cream,  half  a  cupful  of  dried  currants, 
and  half  a  cupful  of  sugar.  Mix,  drop  in 
tart  pans  lined  with  puff  paste,  and 
bake.  When  cold  cover  the  tops  with 
icing  made  of  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
and  powdered  sugar,  and  set  in  the  oven 
two  or  three  minutes  before  serving. 
They  may  be  flavored  with  nutmeg  or 
lemon  extract  if  desired. 

Sand  Cakes. — Cream  together  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  butter  and  two  of  sugar;  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  and  three  cupfuls  of  flour. 
Roll  very  thin,  cut  in  squares  with  a 
sharp  knife,  spread  the  white  of  an  egg 
on  top,  sprinkle  with  cinnamon  and 
sugar,  press  an  almond  in  the  center  of 
each,  and  bake  quickly  in  a  very  hot 
oven. 

Christmas  Cookies— Work  together 
two  cupfuls  each  of  butter  and  sugar, 
add  two  beaten  eggs,  one  cupful  of  milk, 
flour  sufficient  to  make  a  soft  d  ugh  with 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar 
sifted  through  the  flour.  Flavor  with 
vanilla  or  orange  juice,  with  a  little  of 
the  grated  peel.  Roll  thin,  cut  in  small 
cakes  and  bake. 

MOTHERS.— Be  sure  to  use“Mrs  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Had*  ■  that  makes  your 
8o‘?co?  horses  glad. 


WATCH  CHARM  FREET^JdZnnin^MmS 

will  receive  a  nice  watch  oharm  by  sending  4c.  stamps 
to  JOHNSON  &  FIELD  M’F’G.  CO.,  Racine,  Wla 


DIETZ 

No.  3  Street  Lamp 

HAS  A  SHINING  RECORD 
OF  20  YEARS. 

It  is  offered  as  an  effectual 
antidote  for  “outer 
darkness,”  and  is  thor¬ 
oughly  well  made  on 
scientific  principles. 

It  will  give  more  light 
than  any  gas-burning 
lamp,  do  it  cheaper  and 
do  it  wi*?.  kerosene  (coal 
oil). 

It  cun  be  lit  and  regu¬ 
lated  from  the  outside ; 
can  continue  in  business 
despite  the  wind;  can 
and  will  give  you  entire 
satisfaction,  by  reason 
of  its  absolute  relia¬ 
bility. 

It  U  but  one  member  of 
an  enormous  family  of 
“  light  goods  ”  that  we 
build,  and  to  whom  we 
would  be  glad  to  intro¬ 
duce  you  by  means  of 
our  Catalogue,  which  we  mail  free  upon  application. 

If  you  insist  upon  having  the  very  best  goods 
made,  your  dealer  will  give  you  “  Diet*.* 

If  you  cannot  obtain  this  Lamp  of  your  dealer,  we 
will  deliver  it,  freight  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S. 
or  Canada,  upon  receipt  of  its  price,  viz..  $0.00. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  CO., 

87  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

Established  In  1840. 


IN  LIFE 


A  farmer’s 
boy  or  girl 
can  get  an 
education  in 
a  few  months 
at  home  that 
will  tit  them 
to  take  posi¬ 
tions  in  town 
or  city,  where 
they  can  earn 
good  salaries 
from  the  start, 
continue  their 
studies  and  earn  more  as  they  learn 
more.  By  our  method  of  Education 
by  Mall  we  have  prepared  farmer’s 
boys  for  positions  in  machine  or  elec¬ 
trical  works,  or  with  architects. 

By  our  Method 


FAKMF.K8' 
BOYS 


FAK.VF.KS' 
(JIKLS 


Have  Become! 
Have  Become! 


Draftsmen, 

Electricians, 

Surveyors. 

Stenographers, 

Book-keepers, 

Designers. 


Write,  staling  subject  in  which  interested. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools, 


COE’S 


ECZEMA  CUBE,  SI.  Large  sample 
mailed  free.  Coe  Chem.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 


UNITARIAN  PCBf^Airress8ent 

MISSIONS,  150  Holland  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Elgin  Watches 

are  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  In  various  sizes 
and  styles,  at  prices  to  suit.  Send  for  free  booklet 
to  the  ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  Ill, 
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MARKETS. 


The  Week’s  Quotations. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Saturday,  December  22,  1900. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  marrow,  choice  per  bu..  —  @2  60 

Marrow,  imported  .  —  @2  30 

Pea,  bag,  choice .  —  @2  22% 

Red  kidney,  190u,  choice . 2  40  @2  45 

White  kidney,  choice,  1900.... 2  60  @2  65 

Green  peas,  bbls.,  bu . 1  27%@1  30 

Scotch,  bbl.,  bu . 1  27%@1  30 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

June,  extra  . 

June,  thirds  to  firsts . 

State,  dairy,  half-firkins,  extra. 

Half-firkins,  first . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Firkins  . i . 

West.,  imitation  cream’ry,  best. 

Lower  grades  . 

West.,  factory,  June  packed, 

fancy  . 

Held  common  to  good . 

Fresn,  fancy  . 

Low  grades  . 

Renovated  butter,  fancy . 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 

Fresh,  common  to  prime . 

Packing  stock  . 

EGGS. 

QUOTATIONS,  LOSS  OFF. 

Penna.  and  State,  prime,  doz...  —  @  26 
Western,  reg.  packing,  best....  —  nr 
Southern,  reg..  packing,  best. 

QUOTATIONS  AT  MARK. 

State  and  Penna.,  fancy 

Average,  prime  .  24 

Western,  closely  graded,  fancy.  24 

Reg.  packing,  prime .  23 

Reg.  packing,  com.  to  fair — 

Kentucky,  reg.  packing,  prime. 

Tennessee,  reg.  packing,  prime.  — 
Southern,  fresh-gathered,  fair 

to  good  . 

Refrigerator,  Fall  pack.,  good 

to  choice  . 

West.,  refrig’ r,  early  packed, 

choice,  storage  paid . 

Prime  . 

Common  .  17 

Limed,  Western,  fancy.. 

FEED. 

Spring  bran,  100-lb.  sacks . 17  00@17  50 

Winter  bran,  bulk . 16  50@19  00 

Spring  middlings,  200- lb.  sacks  16  00@19  00 

Red  Dog,  to  arrive . 18  60@  — 

Oil  meal  . 28  00@  — 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 26  00@  — 

EVAPORATED  FRUITS. 

Apples  fancy  .  6%@  7% 

Choice  .  5%@  6 

Prime  .  5  @  5% 

Low  grades  .  3%@  4% 

Chops  . 1  50  @1  60 

Waste  . 135  @137% 

Sun-dried,  quarters .  3%@ 

Sun-dried,  sliced  .  3%' 
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17  00@17 

50 

Apricots,  boxes,  lb . 

Bags,  lb . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  boxes.. 

Bags  . 

Peeled,  per  lb . 

Pears,  Cal.,  per  lb . 

GREEN  FRUITS. 


W.( 


4% 

13 


7%@  12 


6 

5%@ 

13 


10 

8 

18 


5  @  10 


box. 


25 
25 
25 
50 
75 
.2  00 
.2  00 
.2  50 


00 
50 
75 
00 
25 
50 
00 
00 
00 

S13 
1 

@10  50 
@  8  00 
@  2  50 
@  3  50 
@  3  00 
@  2  50 
@  75 


Pears,  table  sorts, 

Keiffer,  bbl . 

Apples,  common,  bbl 

Baldwin,  bbl . 

Greening,  bbl . 

Ben  Davis,  bbl . 

Spy,  State,  bbl . 

Spitzenberg,  bb\  — 

Newtown  pippins  . 1  25 

Grapes,  W.  N.  Y.,  Catawba, 

small  basket  .  9 

Catawba,  case  . 1  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl.... 9  00 

Jersey,  bbl . 7  50 

Jersey,  crate  — . 2  25 

Pineapples,  Fla..,  red,  24s,  crt..3  00 

Fla.,  red,  30s,  crate . 2  85 

Fla.,  red,  36s,  crate .  — 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt .  60 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  spot .  78  &  — 

No.  1,  Northern  Duluth .  83  @ 

No.  1,  hard  Duluth .  87  @ 

Corn,  No.  2,  white,  to  arrive....  An  ** 

No.  2,  yellow,  to  arrive . 

Oats,  No.  2,  white,  in  elevator.. 

Rye,  No.  2,  West.,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y. 

State  &  Jersey,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y.. 

Barley,  feeding,  c.  i.  f.,  N.  Y...  ~  y,  ~ 

Malting,  c.  i.  f.,  Buffalo .  56  @  63 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

These  quotations  are  for  large  bales. 
Small  bales  sell  for  50  cents  per  ton  less: 

Hay,  No.  1 .  90  @  92% 

No.  2  .  85  @  87% 

No.  3  .  75  @  80 

Clover  .  70  @  75 

Clover,  mixed  .  .  80  @  85 

Straw,  rye,  long .  f®  @  — 

Oat  .  50  @  55 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Asparagus,  per  doz.  small  bchs.  — 

Lettuce,  choice,  4%  to  3  doz.  to 

case,  per  doz .  50 

Poor  to  fair,  per  case . 1  50 

Cucumbers,  fair  to  choice,  doz..l  25 

...  30 
....  25 
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42 
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46 
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63 

No.  2,  per  doz. 

Tomatoes,  choice,  per  lb. 

Radishes,  prime,  per  100  bchs.. 2  00 


Mushrooms,  prime,  per  Tb .  40  @ 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 6  00 

No.  2,  per  bbl . 4  50 

L.  I.,  prime,  in  bulk,  bbl . 1  50 

State  &  Western,  round,  180  lb.1  62 

Round,  sack  . 1  50 

Dong,  180  lb . 1  60 

Jersey,  prime,  bbl . 1  37 


@5  00 

@  75 
@2  00 
@1  75 
@  75 
@  35 
@2  50 
~  60 


Sweets,  Vineland,  cloth-top,  bbl. 2  25 
Other  Jersey,  cloth-top,  bbl..l  50 
Southern,  bbl .  75 


@6  50 
@5  00 
@2  00 
@1  87 
@1  75 
@1  75 
@1  62 
@2  75 
@2  00 
@1  00 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Fowls,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Chickens,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Roosters,  per  tb .  5%@  6 

Turkeys,  per  lb .  7%@  8% 

Ducks,  Western,  per  pair .  50  @  7u 

Southwestern,  per  pair .  45  @  55 

Geese,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  37 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  20 

POULTRY— DRESSED. 

Turkeys,  Jersey  &  upriver,  fey.  13  @  — 
Jersey  &  upriver,  fair  to  good.  10  @  12 

Md.  &  Del.,  fancy .  13  @  — 

Md.  &  Del.,  fair  to  good .  10  @  12 

Ohio  &  Mich.,  fancy,  scalded.  —  @  12 
Ohio  &  Mich.,  fair  to  good....  10  @  11 

Western,  mixed  .  —  @  11% 

Other  Western,  fancy .  —  @12 

Western,  tom  .  —  @  11 

Poor  .  7  @  9 

Broilers,  Phila.,  4  lb.  and  under, 

per  lb .  16  @  18 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  select¬ 
ed,  large  .  14  @  15 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes .  12  @  13 

Pa.,  large,  per  lb .  12  @  12% 

Pa.,  fair  to  good .  9  @  11 

Chickens,  Ohio  &  Mich.,  scald¬ 
ed,  fancy  .  10  @  10% 

Other  Western,  dry-picked, 

prime  .  —  @10 

Other  West’n,  scalded  prime.  —  @10 
Other  Western,  poor  to  fair..  7  @  9 

Fowls,  Ohio  &  Mich.,  fancy, 

scalded  .  9  @  — 

Other  W’n,  dry-picked,  pme..  —  @  9 

Other  W’n,  scalded,  prime....  —  @9 

Western,  poor  to  fair .  6  @  8 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  5% 

Ducks,  Ohio  &  Mich.,  fancy _  11  @  12 

Geese,  Md.  &  Del.,  prime .  10  @  11 

Md.  &  Del.,  poor  to  fair .  8  @  9 

Western,  prime  .  9  @  10 

Poor  .  6  @  8 

Squabs,  choice,  large,  white, 

per  doz . . .  —  @2  50 

Mixed,  per  doz...„ . 1  75  @2  00 

Dark,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

Small  and  culls,  per  doz .  50  @1  00 

GAME. 

Quail,  fancy,  undrawn,  per  doz.  —  @2  00 

Average  best,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  75 

Grouse,  per  pair .  50  @  75 

Partridges,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Woodcock,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Grass  plover,  frozen,  per  doz...l  75  @2  00 

Fresh,  per  doz . 1  00  @1  25 

English  snipe,  and  Golden  plo¬ 
ver,  frozen,  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Small  snipe,  per  doz .  —  @50 

Wild  ducks,  Canvas,  prime,  pr.2  50  @3  00 

Canvas,  poor  . 1  i)0  @2  00 

Red-head,  prime  . 1  50  @2  00 

Red-head,  poor  .  75  @1  25 

Mallard,  per  pair .  65  @  75 

Teal,  blue-wing,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Teal,  green-wing,  per  pair _  25  @  30 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  30  @  35 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair .  70  @  80 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  veals,  prime,  per  lb .  10  @  10% 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8%@  9% 

Common  to  medium,  per  lb...  'i  @  8 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

Grassers,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Pork,  light,  per  lb .  7  @  7% 

Medium,  per  lb .  6%@  7 

Heavy,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Rough,  per  lb .  3  @  4% 

Roasting  pigs,  per  lb .  9  @  12 

Pork  tenderloins,  fresh,  per  lb.  17  @  18 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  crate .  2  00@  3  00 

Onions,  Conn,  and  L.  I.,  white, 

barrel  .  3  50@  5  50 

Conn,  and  L.  I.,  red,  bbl .  2  00@  2  37 

Conn,  and  L.  I.,  yellow,  bbl...  2  00@  2  50 

Orange  Co.,  white,  bag .  2  50@  4  50 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag .  1  50@  2  50 

Orange  Co.,  red,  bag .  1  50@  2  25 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl .  75@  1  00 

Hubbard,  bbl .  1  25@  1  50 

Florida,  white,  crate .  75@  1  00 

String  beans,  Fla,  basket .  1  50@  2  50 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  bbl —  70@  80 

Canada,  Russia,  bbl .  75@  85 

Peppers,  Fla.,  carrier .  1  00@  1  50 

Celery .  10@  40 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  bbl .  2  00@  3  50 

Do.,  carrier  .  1  00@  1  75 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  basket .  2  00@  3  50 

Spinach,  Norfolk,  bbl .  75@  1  00 

Baltimore,  bbl .  75@  — 

Carrots,  washed,  bbl .  75@  1  00 

Unwashed,  bbl.. . > .  50@  75 

Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  bbl .  2  00@  5  00 

Florida,  %-bbl .  1  50@  3  00 

North  Carolina,  %-bbl .  75@  1  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.,  bbl .  2  00@10  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  4@  12 

Parsnips,  bbl .  75@  1  00 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  100 .  3  00@  4  00 

State,  ton  . 12  00@14  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  carrier .  2  00@  3  50 

Chicory.  New  Orleans,  bbl .  2  00@  5  50 

Beets,  L.  I.,  bbl .  75@  1  00 

Romaine,  N.  O.,  bbl .  2  00@  5  50 

Okra,  Fla.,  carrier . 1  50@  3  00 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

Black  bear  . 15  00@  25  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings .  5  00@  10  00 

Badger  .  75@  1  25 

Otter  .  8  00@  10  00 

Beaver,  large  .  7  00@  8  00 

Medium  .  6  00@  7  00 

Small  .  3  00@  4  00 

Silver  fox  . . . 50  00@200  00 

Cross  fox  .  8  00@  25  00 

Red  fox  .  1  75@  2  00 

Gray  fox  .  90@  1  00 

Fisher  .  8  00@  10  00 

Wolf,  prairie  . 1  00@  1  10 

Timber  .  3  00@  4  Ou 

Wolverine  .  6  00@  8  00 

Lynx  .  4  00@  -6  00 

Wild  cat  .  50@  60 

Marten,  dark  .  6  00@  10  00 

Pale  .  3  00@  4  00 

Skunk,  black  .  1  30@  1  40 

Half-striped  .  80@  85 

Long-striped  .  80@  90 

Striped  .  40@  45 

White  .  15@  20 

Raccoon  .  75@  90 

Opossum,  large  .  30@  40 

Medium  .  20@  25 

Small  .  8@  10 

Mink  .  1  00@  2  00 

Muskrat,  Winter  .  11@  12 

Fall  .  8@  9 

Kits  .  3@  — 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  within  26  cent 
freight  zone,  3%  cents  per  quart. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  we  did  not  know 
the  use  of  many  things  we  now  enjoy,  and 
would  not  be  without  for  many  times  their 
cost.  We  think  this  applies  to  farmers 
who  do  not  know  the  convenience  and 
economy  of  a  forge— if  once  used  he  would 
not  be  without  one.  C.  A.  S.  Forge  Works, 
Saranac,  Mich.,  are  offering  forge  complete 
for  55. 

Many  of  our  poultrymen  are  no  doubt 
looking  for  supplies  in  the  way  of  incuba¬ 
tors,  bone  cutters,  etc.  For  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  readers  we  have  arranged  all 
the  advertisements  of  these  goods  on  the 
seventh  page  of  the  paper  All  represent¬ 
ed  are  reliable  houses,  and  a  little  study 
of  the  advertisements  wll  give  anyone  an 
idea  as  to  which  machines  will  best  suit 
his  purpose,  but  a  catalogue  of  the  re¬ 
spective  houses  will  give  full  and  definite 
information. 

The  new  catalogue  of  Marvin  Smith  Co., 
Chicago,  111.,  of  329  pages,  which  has  just 
been  issued,  contains  about  everything  that 
a  man  could  desire  or  need  on  the  farm. 
It  substantiates  in  a  most  material  way 
their  claim  to  being  the  largest  purely 
mail-order,  farm-implement  house  in  the 
world.  As  to  the  responsibility  of  these 
people,  we  have  only  to  say  that  they 
make  it  a  rule  to  satisfy  every  customer 
dealing  with  them.  They  guarantee  every 
article  they  sell  in  the  most  substantial 
way,  and  have  the  faculty  of  holding  a 
man’s  trade  when  once  they  get  it.  It  will 
certainly  pay  you  at  some  time  of  the 
year  to  have  this  catalogue  at  hand  to 
refer  to  on  the  question  of  price,  if  noth¬ 
ing  more.  Write  them  for  a  copy,  and 
they  will  take  pleasure  in  mailing  it  to 
you. 


The  price  of  apples  is  getting  stronger, 
51.50  and  $1.75  for  No.  1  and  No.  2  Bald¬ 
wins.  Milk,  27  cents  per  can,  subject  to 
surplus,  which  with  one  producer  this  Sum¬ 
mer  amounted  to  $50  in  one  month.  Cart¬ 
age,  surplus  and  sour  milk  out  brings  the 
price  down  to  separator  price,  23  cents  for 
the  month  of  October  and  higher  later.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  far  more  profitable  for  the 
producer  to  buy  a  separator,  separate  his 
own  milk  fresh,  sell  his  cream  and  raise 
his  own  calves  to  sell  at  his  own  conveni¬ 
ence.  a.  f.  a. 

Loudon,  N.  H. 


$5  Send  us  a  club  of  four  subserip- 


Wants,  For  Sale  or  Exchange 

Fob  Sale  Cheap. — 140-acre  farm,  beau¬ 
tifully  situated;  full  silo;  one  mile  from  city.  Write 
for  particulars.  Box  828,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

Good  land:  neighbors,  schools  &  churches  convenient 
Mild  healthy  climate.  Low  prices  &  easy  terms.  Write 
for  free  cat.  R.  B.  Chaffin  &  Co.  (Inc.).  Richmond, Va. 


rnn  CJ||  C— One  of  the  richest  farms  in  Ohio, 
■  UVl  DALE  lying  on  the  Mad  River  bottoms 
six  miles  northwest  of  Urbana.  Ohio.  220  acres,  with 
good,  large  house;  large  barn;  on  good  pike;  no 
overtiow.  Address 

FREMONT  BROWN,  Drbana,  Ohio. 


500  ATTENTION,  FARMERS  1-500 

head  of  Thoroughbred  Poultry,  at  llve-and-let-llve 
prices,  including  Mammoth  Bronze  and  White  Hol¬ 
land  Turkeys,  White  and  Pearl  Guineas.  Five  varie¬ 
ties  Ducks,  15  varieties  Chickens,  Pea  Fowls  and 
Homing  Pigeons.  Write  us  your  wants,  and  we  will 
do  the  rest.  JACOB  H.  NEFF,  Mgr.,  Bellaire,  Ohio 


B—  -  „  Q  _|rv-One  Btocked  and  tooled; 
rOl  Odlu  * 500  down. 

One  UO  acres.  Keep  30  head,  $1,000;  $200  down. 

One  stocked,  $300  down,  near  good  market,  on 
creamery  route. 

One  165  acres;  one  mile  from  village:  set  400  sugar 
tubs,  some  lumber,  $500;  $200  down.  If  you  want  to 
buy  a  good  farm  at  a  bargain,  I  am  just  the  one  you 
want  to  see.  C.  F.  BARTLETT,  Real  Estate  Agent, 
Claremont  Junction,  N.  H. 


GLENN  RANCH, 

Glenn  Counfy,  California, 

FOR  SALE  IN  SUBDIVISIONS. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the  home  of  the 
late  Dr.  Glenn,  “the  wheat  king,”  has  been  surveyed 
ana  subdivided.  It  is  offered  for  sale  In  any  sized  gov¬ 
ernment  subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices,  and 
in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding  what  It  Is  assessed 
for  Countv  and  State  taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  of  40.000  acres  runs  up  and  down 
the  western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  River  for  15 
miles.  It  Is  located  In  a  region  that  has  never  lacked 
an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  irrigation  is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  freight  and  trading  boats  make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the  land  by  pro¬ 
posed  purchasers  is  invited.  Parties  desiring  to  look 
at  the  land  should  go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps,  showing  the 
subdivisions  and  prices  per  acre,  address  personally 
or  by  letter, 

c.  ijUsk:, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of  the  Estate 
of  H.  J.  Glenn,  of  Chico,  Butte  County,  California. 


WE  0IQ  A  WEEK  AND  EXPENSES  to  men  with 
PAY  W I  IJrigs  to  Introduce  our  Poultry  Compound 
8end  stamp.  Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Parsons,  Kan 


for 


tio'hs  with  $4,  and  we  will  advance 
your  own  subscription  one  year 


WHITER  UfODV  Farmers,  Agents,  take  orders  for 
Will  I  cn  WUllIVi  my  Seed*  at  home.  Make  big  money. 
Get  your  own  deeds  free.  New  plan,  quick  sales,  fine  outfit.  W  rite 

to-day.  Frank  H.  Battles.  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


$4 


free — the  five  subscriptions  for  $4. 


Short-horns,  Poland  -  Chinas,  Scotch 
Polled  Bull6.  ready  for  service,  at  bargain  prices. 
D.  J.  GREEN  &  SON,  Renrock,  Noble  Co.,  Ohio. 


y\  AUSTIN  &  CO.,  Commission  Merchants.  Fruits. 

•  Produce,  Eggs.  Poultry  and  Calves.  Corre¬ 
spondence  solicited.  326  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


Oldest  Commission  House  in  New  York  ift 

Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Pork,  Poultry,  Dressed  Calves, 
Game,  etc.  E.  B.  Woodward,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y 


9X0.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1876.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  00., 

Commission  Merohants  and  Dealera  In  all  kind*  •( 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Barrlaa. 
4. utter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot- 
jtonse  Product*  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
84  *  86  Little  18th  St.,  New  York. 


ill  MOM  of  DEAFNESS  er  HAHO-HU... - 

s now CBKAhlil  by  onr  new  Invention:  only  thone  born 
if  are  lnourable;  HID)  HOI8K8  C1US*  iriUDUTUT. 
Mcrlbe  your  ease.  Examination  and  advloe  free. 
>c  can  cure  yourself  at  home  at  a  nominal  cost. 

iternational  Aural  Clinic,  cmciao. 


FREE  |  “THE  BEST  POULTRY  BOOK  ON  THE  MARKET" 

Profits  in  Poultry 


Contains  352  Pages,  154  Illustrations,  Illuminated  Cover  and  Color  Plates 


By  JAMES  RANKIN,  P.  //.  JACOBS.  T.  M.  FERRIS ,  BURR  KNAPP. 
IF.  U.  RUDD,  and  others.  Edited  by  the  Poultry  Editor  American  Agriculturist. 

This  new,  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  what  lias  always  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  standard  work  on  poultry,  Is  nearly  one-third  larger  than  any 
previous  edition,  and  has  been  fully  brought  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
present  day.  The  ways  and  means  by  which  eggs  or  poultrj  can  be  grown 
at  a  profit  are  discussed  in  great  detail.  Care  of  chicks,  diseases  and  their 
treatment,  feeding  and  care  for  eggs,  or  for  meat,  building  coops  and  houses, 
caponizing,  marketing,  warfare  against  pests,  raising  waterfowl  and  orna¬ 
mental  poultry,  are  described  at  length.  This  great  work  was  never  before 
sold  for  less  than  g I  in  cloth,  but  we  have  printed  an  enormous  edition  so  we 
can  make  the  wonderful  offer  below.  Everybody  knows  the  sterling  merit 
of  the  great  weekly  American  Agriculturist  (formerly  monthly).  It  is  now 
published  in  three  editions.  You  get  the  western  edition  (Orange  Judd 
Farmer  of  Chicago)  If  you  live  In  the  west;  the  American 
Agriculturist  edition  if 
states,  and  the 


eastern 
edition  (The 
New  England 
Homestead  of 
Springfield), 

If  you  live  In 
N.  E.  or  the 
Provinces. 


The  regular 
price  of  our 
paper  is  gl.00 
per  year,  but 
to  introduce  It 
1  n  thousands 
of  homes 
where  it  is  not  now 
taken,  we  make  the 
following  wonder¬ 
ful  proposition  to 
new  subscribers  only :  To  anyone 
sending  us  only  25  cents  (in  silver, 
stamps  or  otherwise),  we  will  send 
American  Agriculturist  for  three 
months  and  in  addition  a  copy, 
postpaid,  of  Profits  in  Poultry  as 
described,  substantially  bound  in  illuminated 
paper  covers.  Money  back  If  not  satisfied.  We 
were  established  in  1842.  You  can  depend  ou  us. 

promptly 
you  inen- 

.  .  _  .  .10  cents 

more,  or  35  cents  in  all,  send  you  our  Poultry  Record  Book,  which 
sells  for  50  cents.  Every  poultry  raiser  large  or  small  should  have  this 
Tecord  book,  as  he  can  keep  count  of  laying  record,  hatching,  expenses,  sales,  and  receipts  for 
every  day  in  the  year  and  summarize  at  the  end  of  the  year  just  how  the  poultry  have  paid. 
Remember  for  only  35  cents  you  get  the  American  Agriculturist  3  months,  Profits  in  Poultry 
and  the  Poultry  Record  Book. 


Poultry  Record  Book,  Too !  accept  this  offer  and  (2)  that  yt 

tion  the  paper  In  which  you  saw  this  offer,  we  will  for  only  10 


AddresB  orders  to  either  of  our  officer,  but  to  avoid  delay,  send  to  the  one  nearest  yon.  c. 

„  .  NEW  YORK,  68  Lafayette  Place. 

ORANGE  JUDO  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


1900 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


873 


Publisher’s  Desk. 


With  this  issue  we  close  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  In  looking  back  over 
the  past  we  view  the  work  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  during  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  and 
yet  with  a  conscious  feeling  of  errors 
made,  and  a  regret  of  ideals  not  fully 
realized.  The  individuals  of  the  present 
management,  now  just  about  at  the 
meridian  of  life,  look  back  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have  gone 
before  them,  and  who  have  established 
a  tradition  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  lofty  pur¬ 
poses  and  high  persistent  ideals.  In¬ 
spired  by  their  thoughts  we  look  to  the 
future  with  a  hope  to  advance  the  work, 
and  with  a  fervent  purpose  to  bring  the 
paper  near  and  nearer  as  years  roll  by 
to  the  ideals  to  which  it  has  aspired  now 
for  more  than  a  half  century.  For  our 
own  work  as  a  business  enterprise  it 
must  necessarily  bring  us  the  materia! 
means  of  existence,  but  our  greatest  re¬ 
ward  has  been  the  sympathy,  yes,  the 
love,  it  has  developed  for  those  agricul¬ 
tural  and  horticultural  interests  with 
which  the  work  has  been  associated,  and 
it  embraces  that  great  body  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  have  become  to  all  intent  and 
purposes  our  associates  and  co-workers. 
At  first  thought  it  seems  a  little  strange 
that  one  should  cultivate  an  affection  for 
individuals,  whom  he  had  never  seen, 
and  an  interest  in  their  work  with  which 
he  had  never  come  in  direct  contact, 
yet  on  reflection  we  finci  that  our  sym¬ 
pathies  and  affections  are  always  be¬ 
stowed  on  those  for  whom  we  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  labor  and  to  make  sacrifices. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  law  that 
our  sympathies  and  affections  have 
grown  and  developed  for  the  people  in 
whose  interest  we  have  been  called  upon 
to  labor.  As  we  grow  older  in  the  work 
we  feel  more  and  more  the  impulse  of 
this  inspiring  influence;  it  seems  fitting 
only  at  this  time  of  Christmas  cheer  and 


good  will  that  we  give  expression  to  the 
impulses  that  inspire  us  during  the  year. 
With  this  last  message  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  send  you  one  and  all  our 
best  wishes  for  a  happy  and  a  prosper¬ 
ous  New  Year. _ 

Make  It  a  Big  Day! 

Tuesday,  January  2,  will  be  the  first 
business  day  of  the  twentieth  century. 
As  a  good  omen  we  would  like  this  to 
be  the  biggest  subscription  day  of  which 
we  have  any  records.  Please  send  in 
your  own  subscription  to  reach  us  by 
that  day,  and  if  you  can  also  include 
one  from  your  neighbor,  a  club,  do  so. 
The  $2  went  to  these  agents  last  week: 

Dec..  17.  John  Miller,  New  York. 

Dec.  18.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Curtis,  New  York. 

Dec.  19.  B.  C.  Foster,  New  York. 

Dec.  20.  Monroe  Morse,  Massachusetts. 

Dec.  21.  Jay  E.  Allis,  New  York. 

Dec.  22.  N.  L.  Carter,  New  York. 

Please  remember  that  every  name  sent 
by  a  club  raiser  now  counts  for  those 
cash  prizes  January  15.  Here  is  the  list 
of  them:  First  premium,  $100;  second 
premium,  $75;  third  premium,  $50; 
fourth  premium,  $30;  fiftn  premium, 
$20;  five  premiums,  $10  each,  $50;  ten 
premiums,  $5  each,  $50;  ten  premiums, 
$3  each,  $30;  ten  premiums,  $2  each,  $20; 
ten  premiums,  $1  each,  $10. 

There  is  not  much  time  left  now,  and 
yet  most  of  the  work  is  yet  to  be  done. 
You  get  your  commission,  and  your 
daily  prize  besides.  These  50  cash 
prizes  are  all  extra.  Take  a  few  days 
next  week  and  work  up  a  club  among 
your  neighbors.  We  will  send  samples 
if  you  want  them.  Only  act  at  once. 

THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER. 

Farmer’s  Guide  remarks  that,  while  a 
live  dog's  bark  is  a  nuisance,  a  dead  dog's 
bark  makes  excellent  gloves. 

.An  apple  known  as  Reinette  du  Canada 
is  raised  in  France,  and  finds  great  sale  as 
a  dessert  fruit  in  London.  This  is  also 
known  as  Canada  Reinette  and  nearly  a 
dozen  other  names;  it  is  a  large  and  hand¬ 
some  fruit  of  excellent  quality. 


OHIO  STATE  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

Part  II. 

An  interesting  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  retarding  the  ripening  of  Winter  apples, 
brought  out  the  fact  that  anything  that 
promoted  the  growth  of  the  tree  retarded 
the  ripening  of  its  fruit.  Nitrate  of  soda, 
stable  manure,  cultivation  and  mulching 
are  each  effective  in  bringing  about  this 
result.  Prof.  Green  said  that  the  past  sea¬ 
son  gave  an  excellent  opportunity  at  the 
Station  for  observing  the  comparative  hardi¬ 
ness  of  peach  buds  and  blossoms.  Lemon 
Cling  and  Hill's  Chili  are  the  standards  of 
hardiness,  while  some  of  our  finest  varie¬ 
ties  are  the  tenderest  in  bud  and  blossom. 
The  Triumph  was  recommended  for  trial 
as  an  early  peach.  Moore’s  Arctic  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  hardiest  plum.  Chickens  in  the 
plum  orchard  as  a  complement  to  the  jar¬ 
ring  process  for  curculio  was  commended. 
As  the  chickens  cannot  climb  the  trees  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  the  little  “Turk.”  it  was 
shown  that  unless  jarring  was  resorted  to 
fowls  are  of  questionable  benefit  in  their 
destruction.  It  has  been  found  that  chick¬ 
ens  can  be  readily  trained  to  look  for  the 
fallen  foe  by  scattering  wheat  quite  thinly 
under  the  trees.  Grand  Duke  was  spoken 
of  as  unrivalled  for  its  season,  w'hich  is 
late,  and  it  was  suggested  that  large,  late 
sorts  should  receive  more  attention. 

Attention  was  also  called  to  the  fact  that 
early  grapes  were  yet  profitable  for  the 
careful  grower.  Moore’s  Early,  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Early,  Green  Mountain,  and  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Lady,  where  the  latter  can  be 
grown,  were  named  as  desirable  varieties. 
It  was  said  that  there  is  less  interest  mani¬ 
fested  in  small  fruits  than  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  that  prices  promise  well  for 
next  season.  In  strawberries,  Mr.  Green 
said  that  the  Crescent  type  is  growing  out 
of  popularity,  size  and  quality  now  be¬ 
coming  the  ruling  characteristics  In  most 
cases.  As  to  new  varieties,  Gladstone  was 
described  as  large  with  green  tips,  and  not 
so  good  in  Ohio,  as  in  the  East.  Johnson's 
Early  was  praised  as  an  early  berry,  being 
better  for  this  latitude  than  Excelsior, 
which  is  especially  adapted  to  the  South. 
The  latter  is  rather  small,  very  sour  and 
very  firm.  Luther  came  short  of  expecta¬ 
tions,  lacking  vigor,  making  but  one  good 
picking,  when  it  ran  out.  New  York  is 
large,  good  quality,  but  too  few  berries; 
Superb,  large,  good  and  productive.  Sam¬ 
ple  was  declared  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  all  new  strawberries,  no  unfavorable  re¬ 


ports  having  been  received  from  it.  Nick 
Ohmer  was  said  to  be  good  in  places,  but 
not  generally  satisfyactory.  Hunn  Is  a 
large,  late  berry;  Star  same  as  Sharpless. 

Prof.  Selby,  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  as  the  committee  on  Vegetable  Pa¬ 
thology  read  a  very  able  and  interesting 
paper  which  was  illustrated  by  the  stere- 
opticon.  Blights  and  galls,  cankers  and 
smuts,  rusts  and  fungi  of  all  descriptions 
were  shown  and  described.  Truly  it  was 
an  exposition  conducive  to  a  brilliant  at¬ 
tack  of  nightmare  to  the  horticulturist  who 
expects  by  “spray  gunnery”  to  combat  all 
of  these  silent  but  formidable  foes.  The 
root-gall  of  the  red  raspberry  is  becoming 
a  very  serious  disease.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  one  could  find  a  perfectly  healthy 
plantation  in  Ohio — especially  of  Loudon, 
which  seems  to  be  doomed  to  destruction 
by  root-gall.  The  old  Cuthbert  seems  to 
be  quite  exempt  so  far.  Prof.  Webster,  of 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  in  his  report 
of  the  committee  on  entomology  and  the 
use  of  crude  petroleum,  clearly  demonstrat¬ 
ed  that  the  San  Jos6  scale  is  not  only  wide 
spread  but  in  all  probability  is  here  to  stay, 
and  that  crude  petroleum  is  indeed  a 
dangerous  weapon  to  use  against  it.  It 
seems  that  we  have  much  to  learn  before 
we  can  safely  use  it.  Darkling  beetles  are 
proving  a  serious  enemy  to  strawberry 
growers  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  These 
beetles  are  of  two  varieties  and  are  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  and  one  inch  in  length, 
respectively.  They  feed  upon  the  seeds  of 
the  strawberry  and  in  doing  so  they  tear 
and  lacerate  the  berries  very  badly— entire¬ 
ly  ruining  the  fruit.  The  most  practical  way 
of  trapping  them  is  to  scatter  pieces  of 
boards  throughout  the  plantation,  under 
which  the  beetles  will  retreat  when  not 
at  work.  Social  Economics  and  Land¬ 
scape  Effects,  by  Arnold  Shanklin, 
of  the  National  Cash  Register  Com¬ 
pany,  was  a  wonderful  object  lesson  of 
what  may  be  done  in  beautifying  even  the 
most  humble  home  by  the  introduction  of 
flowers,  vines,  shrubs  and  trees.  “True 
to  Nature”  views  of  “before  and  after 
taking”  were  projected  upon  the  screen  by 
a  powerful  stereopticon.  The  effect  was 
certainly  thoroughly  convincing,  even  to 
the  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  sloven¬ 
liness.  r.  H.  BALLOU. 


A  Canadian  exchange  estimates  that  50,- 
000  turkeys  will  be  shipped  from  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Ontario  to  England  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  trade. 


A  “COMBINATION” 

THAT  EVERY  UP-TO-DATE  FARMER  OUGHT  TO  JOIN, 

Hoard’s  Dairyman,  $1.00  per  year,  and 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  $1.00  per  year, 

Both  One  Year, 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  is  so  well  known,  standing  as  it  has  for  many  years  as  the  leading  authority  in  dairying  of  the  country, 
that  perhaps  little  need  be  said  for  it  in  the  columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Hoard’s  Dairyman  is  a  20-page  weekly, 
published  at  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis  ,  and  edited  by  W.  D.  Hoard.  It  is  the  most  generally  read  dairy  publication  in  the  world, 
goes  into  the  homes  of  the  thinking,  reading,  progressive,  dairy  farmers  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ;  even  having  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  nearly  every  country  on  the  Globe.  It  enjoys  this  large  and  wide  circulation  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  principles 
und-rlying  successful  breeding  and  feeding  of  dairy  animals  are  the  same  everywhere.  It  is  read  with  same  interest  and 
profit  by  those  in  Maine  or  California  as  by  its  subscribers  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  replete  every  week  with  the  most  practical 
dairy  information  possible  to  find  anywhere.  It  is  a  journal  that  supports  an  editorial  staff  nowhere  excelled.  The  editor  and 
his  associate  editors  are  all  men,  not  only  well  known  to  the  dairy  world,  but  are  practical  dairymen,  owning  and  running 
their  own  dairy  farm  at  present  time. 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  is  a  striking  example  of  what  the  readers  of  a  paper  can  make  of  it,  for  every  issue  is  full  of  practical 
experiences  and  good  sound  dairy  talks  from  its  readers.  Hoard’s  Dairyman  covers  a  broad  field  and  is  an  invaluable  journal 
to  every  up  to-date  farmer  who  desires  to  manage  intelligently  and  progressively  the  dairy  side  of  his  farm  business.  It  han¬ 
dles  such  questions  as  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  dairy  stock  with  an  ability  not  even  attempted  in  another  publication. 
Every  issue  has  its  illustration  and  comments  on  dairy-bred  animals.  Its  authority  on  dairy  feeds  and  feeding  is  unquestioned. 
It  handles  all  quesrions  of  interest  to  a  farmer  engaged  much  or  little  in  dairying,  discussing  all  questions  on  feeding  crops', 
gives  plans  and  a  great  deal  of  information  on  silos  and  ensilage,  dairy  barn  plans,  in  fact  every  issue  is  full  to  the  “brim”  of 
information  on  dairy  questions  from  the  cow  and  the  broad  acres  kept  for  her  support  to  the  making  and  marketing  of  her  product. 

This  journal  can  be  secured  from  this  office  in  combination  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker  at  price  stated  ($1.65),  both  papers 
one  year.  When  you  send  in  your  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  don’t  forget  to  include  Hoard’s  Dairyman. 
Address  orders  to 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York  City. 

g1"  Send  for  Sample  Copies  HOARD’S  DAIRYMAN,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


THE  BREEDER’S  WAYSIDE. 

What  About  Rams  for  Grade  Merinos? 

A  reader  who  has  a  flock  of  grade 
Merino  sheep,  who  has  been  using  a 
grade  Shropshire  ram,  wishes  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  a  good  policy  for 
him  to  head  his  flock  with  a  first-class 
Dorset  ram.  The  result  of  mating  his 
ewes  with  the  Shropshire  has  not  been 
satisfactory. 

A  grade  male  is  a  “scrub.”  It  has  a 
pedigree,  as  has  every  living  thing,  but 
it  is  the  sort  of  pedigree  that  does  not 
stand  for  anything.  His  characteristics 
are  not  well  fixed,  and  plenty  of  experi¬ 
mental  work  has  amply  demonstrated 
that  scrub  or  crossbred  males,  for  this 
reason,  are  very  undesirable  for  heading 
a  herd  or  flock.  This  clearly  accounts 
for  the  poor  results  from  using  the  scrub 
ram.  The  purpose  of  this  crossing  I 
assume  to  be  the  production  of  Spring 
lamb  or  mutton  later  on.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  well-built  purebred  Dorset  ram, 
weighing  225  pounds  or  more,  that  was 
thick-fleshed,  broad-backed,  with  supe¬ 
rior  legs  of  mutton,  broad  chest  and 
short  legs,  should  give  very  good  re¬ 
sults.  If  he  was  a  satisfactory  ram,  his 
lambs  would  show  the  Dorset  blood,  and 
be  very  salable.  The  Hampshire  or  Ox¬ 
ford,  however,  should  mate  well  with 
the  Merinos,  and  as  these  breeds  are 
larger  than  either  Shropshire  or  Dorset, 
somewhat  more  growthy  offspring 
might  be  expected.  In  fact,  both  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Oxford  males  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  used  to  produce  lambs  for 
early  market.  If  one  wish  to  carry  the 
offspring  over  for  a  year  or  more,  and 
selling  for  mutton,  then  I  should  prefer 
these  two  breeds,  or  the  Shropshire  to 
the  Dorset,  on  account  of  the  heavier 
wool  clip  which  will  be  sure  to  come 
from  their  half  breds.  One  of  the  great¬ 
est  weaknesses  in  our  American  breed¬ 
ing,  is  using  inferior  males.  If  more 
high-class,  well-bred  males  were  bought 
on  merit  instead  of  farmers  using  males 
because  they  could  be  bought  cheap,  it 
would  be  a  boon  to  our  live-stock  in¬ 
terests.  And  so  a  first-class  male,  mated 
to  a  bunch  of  grade  ewes,  will  nearly 
every  time  improve  the  female  parent 
stock,  and  may  be  used  to  advantage,  no 
matter  what  the  breed.  But  in  mating 
one  must  remember  that  as  the  Merino 
is  a  flne-wooled,  lean-bodied  type,  it  will 
be  necessary  in  securing  improvement  in 
offspring,  to  use  a  highly-developed 
well-wooled  mutton  type  of  male. 

c.  s.  PLUMB. 

9 

Little  Pigs  and  Clover. 

I  have  a  bulletin  from  one  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  which  states  that  young  pigs 
will  not  do  well  on  clover  till  they  are  three 
months  old.  If  this  is  so  they  can  be  kept 
in  a  pen  till  that  age,  and  save  considerable 
fencing,  as  the  pasture  fence  would  not 
need  to  be  nearly  so  close.  What  is  your 
opinion?  J‘  R‘ 

Derby,  Wash. 

The  young  pigs  will  have  little  appe¬ 
tite  for  clover  before  they  are  six  or 
eight  weeks  old,  though  they  may  nibble 
at  it  a  bit  from  time  to  time.  The  clover, 
however,  will  not  hurt  them.  In  the 
West  it  i's  a  common  practice  to  let  sows 
suckling  pigs  a  few  weeks  old  run  in 
pasture,  where  there  often  is  some  clover 
to  eat.  The  use  of  such  a  succulent  food 
promotes  digestion  and  activity  of  the 
bowels,  and  under  ordinary  conditions  is 
desirable.  It  would  not  be  good  judg¬ 
ment,  however,  to  turn  a  sow  and  pigs 
into  a  field  rank  with  clover,  unless  for  a 
short  time  per  day,  for  there  would  be 
a  chance  for  bloat  to  occur,  but  on  short 
second  crop,  or  on  a  field  sparsely  cov¬ 
ered,  what  the  pigs  ate  would  be  to  their 
advantage.  It  is  not  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  turn  the  pigs  on  to  pasture.  The 


writer  has  raised  many  in  small  lots 
where  no  succulent  food  was  available, 
and  they  have  done  well,  but  on  gen¬ 
eral  principles,  succulent  food  is  desir¬ 
able  for  pigs  at  any  time  from  shortly 
before  weaning  on.  c.  s.  plumb. 


STORING  AND  FEEDING  MANGEL 
WURZELS. 

This  is  the  third  year  I  have  grown 
mangels  and  put  them  in  store  for  Win¬ 
ter  feeding.  The  first  year  I  feared  re¬ 
sults  from  feeding  them  early,  as  writ¬ 
ers  on  the  subject  claimed  that  they 
would  cause  the  animals  to  scour,  but 
before  I  gave  instructions  as  to  when 
they  should  be  fed,  some  were  pulled 
and  fed  at  once  to  the  cows  without  any 
bad  results.  Several  feeds  were  given 
before  I  stopped  the  feeding,  and  put 
them  in  store.  This  year  the  crop,  about 
700  or  800  bushels,  was  stored  November 
7  above  ground.  I  commenced  to  feed 
them  at  once,  and  have  now  been  feed¬ 
ing  them  for  a  month  to  fattening  lambs, 
cows  and  an  occasional  feed  to  the  hogs. 
One  lot  of  lambs  came  directly  from  the 
pastures  to  the  barn,  and  had  not  been 
tempered  to  grain  or  hay.  They  had  the 
mangels  fed  to  them  with  the  grain  and 
hay  and  scoured  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  but  the  change  from  pasture  to 
grain  may  have  had  as  much  to  do  with 
it  as  the  mangels.  Lambs  that  had  been 
fed  grain  and  hay  and  were  accustomed 
to  dry  feed  were  not  scoured  by  the  ra¬ 
tion  of  mangels.  Those  that  scoured 
had  the  mangel  ration  withheld  for  a 
few  days,  when  they  were  again  given 
them  without  injurious  results.  One  lot 
that  has  been  on  full  feed  for  a  month 
or  more  have  about  all  the  mangels  they 
will  eat  without  waste.  The  others  are 
fed  a  little  more  than  a  half  pound  each 
per  day.  We  feed  them  with  the  least 
possible  preparation.  They  are  cut 
lengthways,  about  twice,  with  a  corn- 
knife,  more  to  make  an  even  distribution 
in  the  troughs  than  as  an  aid  to  the 
lambs  in  eating  them.  The  remainder 
of  the  slicing,  pulping  and  mixing  with 
other  feed  the  lambs  do  themselves. 

I  have  them  fed  to  the  cows  without 
•cutting.  The  cows  crush  and  break  them 
so  that  they  can  chew  them.  When  they 
do  this  they  never  choke,  as  there  would 
be  danger  of  their  doing  if  the  roots 
were  chopped  for  them. 

The  impression  seems  to  prevail  that 
mangels  to  be  first-class  must  be  ripen¬ 
ed  in  the  pit  and  that  they  are  not  fit 
to  feed  till  after  midwinter;  that  they 
must  have  pit  storage  to  retain  their 
plump,  brittle  qualities.  If  not  stored  in 
pits  the  same  results  must  be  had  by 
cellar  storage.  This  matter  of  cellar 
storage  does  not  suit  farmers  like  my¬ 
self,  who  have  no  cellar  about  the  farm 
buildings,  and  do  not  want  any;  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  their  barns  above  the  level 
without  cellar  or  basement.  If  the  roots 
can  be  stored  above  ground  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  heating,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  wilting,  the  same  results  are 
had  as  from  cellar  or  pit  storage.  1 
think  I  have  secured  this  in  a  cheap 
structure,  double-walled,  12x18  feet  out¬ 
side  measure;  seven  feet  high.  Inside 
measure,  10x16  feet;  the  space  between 
the  outer  and  inner  walls  packed  with 
clover  chaff,  and  straw  as  left  by  the 
clover  huller.  For  roof  we  used  about 
a  foot  of  the  clover  chaff  and  straw,  and 
covered  with  bundled  fodder.  We  placed 
ventilators  in  the  corners,  at  center  of 
ends  and  sides,  and  three  in  center. 
These  are  strips  of  plank  in  corners 
placed  so  that  the  roots  could  not  close 
in  the  space  entirely.  In  center  we  use 
two  pieces  of  lx6-inch  plank  with  two 
or  three  strips  nailed  across,  making  an 
open-sided  box.  In  one  instance  we  used 
4x4-inch  posts  to  support  the  roof.  By 


placing  the  roots  by  hand  we  made  a 
ventilator  up  one  side  of  this  post.  The 
roots  have  been  in  the  house  one  month, 
and  I  can  see  no  signs  of  heating  or 
wilting. 

Another  matter  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  in  handling  the  roots  is  that 
unnecessary  care  adds  to  the  expense. 
Some  say  handle  carefully  so  as  not  to 
bruise  them;  others  say  bruising  from 
rough  handling  does  no  injury.  I  am 
going  to  test  this  matter.  When  storing 
these  mangels  we  hauled  uiem  from  the 
field  in  the  wagon  as  we  do  ear  corn,  and 
threw  them  from  the  wagon  over  the 
sides  of  the  house  into  the  store  room, 
putting  the  roof  on  after  the  store  room 
was  filled.  By  this  rough  handling  many 
were  bruised,  and  some  broken.  If  they 
heat  to  any  considerable  extent  I  shall 
expect  the  bruised  ones  to  show  decay; 
otherwise  I  do  not  expect  much  loss  from 
this  rough  handling.  For  the  lambs  and 
other  stock,  there  is  no  need  of  mixing 
with  ground  feed  to  make  them  more 
palatable.  Feeding  as  near  whole  as  I 
do  makes  a  root-slicer  or  pulper  un¬ 
necessary,  and  saves  a  money  outlay  and 
labor.  John  m.  jamison. 

Ross  Co..  O. 


An  immense  silo  capable  of  holding  14,40fl 
pounds  of  beet  seed  has  been  built  in 
Russia.  That  country  will  become  a  large 
sugar  producer. 

Worms  in  Hogs.— Dr.  Peters,  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Station,  names  this  powder  for  hogs 
with  worms:  Copper  sulphate,  one-half 
pound;  gentian  root,  one-half  pound;  lico¬ 
rice  root,  one-half  pound;  wood  charcoal, 
one-half  pound;  hyposulphite  of  soda,  two 
pounds.  Give  a  teaspoonful  to  each  hog 
once  a  day;  or  in  very  bad  cases  about 
five  grains  of  calomel  should  be  given  to 
each  hog,  either  in  the  feed  or  by  dropping 
a  five-grain  tablet  into  the  mouth. 

• 

Heifer  Fails  to  Breed.— If  a  heifer 
formerly  came  regularly  in  heat,  and  now 
has  ceased  to  do  so,  without  having  been 
served,  it  is  very  likely  due  to  idleness 
or  to  her  being  too  fat.  There  is  very  little 
one  can  do  medicinally  to  bring  a  heifer 
in  heat,  unless  there  is  some  reasonable 
cause  that  can  be  discovered  and  treated. 
Daily  exercise  and  a  moderate  ration  suf¬ 
ficient  to  keep  her  in  good  thrifty  growing 
condition,  is  about  the  only  medicine  to  be 
given.  The  most  natural  season  for  a 
heifer  to  come  in  heat  is  after  going  to 
pasture  in  the  Spring,  and  she  may  then 
come  in  heat,  if  she  does  not  before. 

F.  L.  K. 


n  Disease  and  death  often  lurk  in  a  continuously 
neglected  cold,  when  itmight  be  speedily  eradicated 
with  a  fewdosesof  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant— Adv. 


may  "‘throw  a  curb,”  ‘‘start  a 
splint,”  “sprain  a  cord,”  “de¬ 
velop  a  spavin,  thrush,  or 
grease  heel.”  etc.  They  are  all 
bad,  but  don’t  be  alarmed. 
Get  a  bottle  or  two  of 

Tuttle’sElixir. 

It  cures  all  these  troubles  and  Colic, 
Distemper, Founder, Pneumonia, &c 
Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  ExpressCo. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle.  Wolcott,  Vt.,  July  15, 1898. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  doctored  horses  for  the  la6t  25  years,  and  I 
think  your  Elixir  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  uesd,  and  I  would 
recommend  it  to  any  one,  C.  M.  GUYER. 

TUTTLE  S  FAMIIY  EtlXIR  cures  rheumatism,  spraing, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 

Dr.  S,  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Reware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters ;  they  o  er  only  temporary  relief  if  any 


Breeders’  Directory. 


■JUQQIJTQ— First-class  stock.  W.  J.  WOOD 
rCnnC  I  O  Box 241,  New  London.  Ohio. 


Afinn  FERRETS.  First-class  stock.  Some 
£UUU  Trained.  New  price-list  free. 

N.  A.  KNAPP,  Rochester,  Lorain  Co.,  O. 


Rod  PnpriKMre— slx  Cows;  two  2-year  olds,  bred; 

RCgi  uUClllovjj  three  13  months’ old  Heifers;  two 
6  and  8  months’  old  Heifers;  two  Bull  Calves,  2  and  5 
months.  A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadville.  Pa. 


PRICE  OF  MILK 

is  largely  due  to  quality.  Use  a  GUERNSEY  bull 
and  breed  a  HERD.  Will  sell  bulls  of  different  ages 
at  farmers'  prices.  WILLSWOOD  HERD. 

Wills  A.  Seward.  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J  ~i 


FOR  SALE 


—THOROUGHBRED  HOLSTEIN 

_  _ _ JLL  CALVES.  Weil  marked 

and  of  best  breeding.  Will  be  sold  at  farmers'  price. 
Write  at  once.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


a  H  o  1  s  te  i  n  -  Friesian 
Bull  Calf? 

a  Chester  White  Pig 
either  sex,  pair  or  trio  ? 
If  yon  do,  and  want  the  best  breeding  at  a  fair  price, 
write  to-day  to  CHAS.  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y 


Do  You  Want 


SOME  GOOD  YOUNG 

JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  at  fair  prices.  No  PLUGS  nor  un¬ 
registered  for  sale  at  any  price. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  St..  Pittsburg.  l*a. 


ISO  Dellhurst  Holsteins 

for  sale,  Including  young  Cows,  Heifers  and  a 
great  lot  of  BULL  CALVES— several  now  ready 
for  service— sons  of  “DeKol’s  Butter  Boy”,  and 
the  famous  “  Royal  Paul  ”  out  of  advanced  Re¬ 
gistry  cows.  Catalogue. 

DELLHURST  FARM,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


"Por  Sale— White  Holland  Turkeys:  W.  P.  Rocks; 

W.  Guineas,  in  their  highest  grade  of  purity,  at 
farmers’  prices.  JASON  ELLARS,  Bookwalter,  Ohio 


rnriTRRPT  Choice  W.  Wyandottes,  P.  Rocks, 
vvvAuIVIjLvj  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns,  from 
prixe-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  and  water 
fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  Catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T.Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


8"0Soo“  oil  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1001.  160  p*g««,  over 

100  illustration*  of  Fowl*,  Incubator*,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  etc.  Howto  raise  chickens  success¬ 
fully,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Diagrams 
with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  house*.  All 
about  laen baton.  Brooders  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 
C.  C,  SHOEMAKER.  Box  ll>9,  Pre-port,  III. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas.  Berkshires 

and  O.  Whites,  Choice  Pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  mated  not  akin. 
Bred  Sows  and  Servioe  Boars. 
Poultry.  Write  for  hard  times 
prices  and  free  circular. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  ltosenvick,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


rrro  tucii  at  it  hm» mu«*  uy  *n ;«i 

aLCr  InClTI  Hi  I  I  •  round  to  be  profitable. 
Feeding  plenty  of  root*  and  vegetables  will  do  It.  On- 

BANNER  junior  root  and  vegetable  cutter 

cut*  ail  root*  and  vegetables  fast  and  fine.  Easily  con- 
sutned  by  chick*  and  ducklings.  Send  for  free  booklet. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  YPSILANTI,  MICH. 


OEATH  TO  LICE on 


D.  J.  LAMBBBT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


Cattle  Stanchion 


The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 

ww  nnxllsnma/W  If  r.wnotvril  I  la  I'/WIO 


=  NO  SPAVINS  = 

The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Curbs,  splints  and  ringbones 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 
Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  81. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Union  Stock  Yards, Chicago,  III. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  w 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minnte.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stovea,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons.  etc.  s frr  Send  for  circulars, 
D.  R.  SPERRY  AGO.,  Batavia,  IU. 
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$2  Book  for  $  I 
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Horses, 
Cattle, 
Sheep  >* 
Swine 


We  have  yet  some  copies  left  of  a  lot  of  slightly 
shelf -soiled  books  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and 
Swine,  by  Curtis,  that  we  will  mail  postpaid  as 
long  as  they  last  for  $1.  This  book  is  the  standard 
work  on  live  stock.  It  is  used  as  a  text-hook  in 
almost  all  agricultural  colleges,  and  is  indorsed  by 
all  leading  authorities  on  live  stock.  It  is  a  large 
book,  fully  illustrated,  and  requires  16  cents  to  pay 
postage  alone.  These  copies  are  in  condition  for 
any  library,  and  will  be  reserved  for  subscribers 
alone.  They  will  not  he  sent  at  this  price  to  deal¬ 
ers.  They  are  a  great  bargain  at  the  price  for  anyone 


♦  who  wants  to  make  a  study  of  animal  husbandry. 
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The  Chicken  Yard. 


To  Start  the  Layers. 

I  have  100  pullets,  100  year-old,  and  about 
60  hens:  S.  C.  White  Leghorn.  For  some 
reason  I  cannot  get  the  yearlings  to  lay¬ 
ing.  They  have  been  all  through  moulting 
a  good  while.  I  feed  a  mash  in  morning, 
bran  and  cornmeal,  equal  parts;  noon,  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats;  night,  corn;  all  they  will  eat 
each  time.  I  wish  you  would  help  me  to 
start  my  hens  laying.  What  is  the  best 
thing  I  can  get  on  the  market,  and  where 
can  I  get  it?  Do  you  think  anything  is 
better  than  beef  suet  or  tallow  before  it  is 
tried  out?  o.  s.  b. 

Burdett,  N.  Y. 

'  I  would  suggest  a  very  light  mash  for 
first  feed.  At  about  10  o’clock  whole 
grain  thrown  in  the  litter  for  work,  and 
at  night  the  corn.  Also  plenty  of  water 
and  grit,  and  beets,  turnips,  cabbages, 
etc.  For  a  mash,  try  (by  weight)  one- 
third  cornmeal,  one-third  wheat  bran, 
one-third  ground  oats;  to  the  bulk  of 
this  1-10  beef  scrap.  Where  green  bone 
is  not  available  several  of  the  brands  of 
animal  meal  and  beef  scrap  advertised 
furnish  an  excellent  substitute.  Suet 
and  tallow  is  not  desirable.  A  dust  bath 
is  important  to  the  hens.  The  best  kind 
I  know  is  fixed  With  a  lamp  under  to 
heat  the  earth.  It  is  an  astonishingly 
simple  and  efficient  contrivance.  Do  not 
overfeed  and  watch  for  lice.  w. 

Locating  a  Poultry  House. 

I  have  five  acres  of  land  in  the  village. 
Across  one  corner  and  running  into  the 
river  is  a  gulley  or  ravine  75  to  100  feet  wide, 
10  or  15  feet  deep  and  25  rods  long.  A  little 
water  runs  through  most  of  the  year,  but 
tile  could  be  put  in  and  this  covered  up  if 
desired.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a 
building  could  be  erected  in  this  ravine,  re¬ 
quiring  simply  roof  and  ends,  using  the 
banks  for  sides.  The  ravine  runs  north  and 
south,  and  windows  could  be  put  in  ends 
and  roof.  This  would  be  a  very  warm  place 
in  Winter,  and  only  one  objection  occurs  to 
me— it  might  be  damp,  and  hens  must  have 
a  dry  place  as  well  as  a  warm  one.  Water 
might  come  through  the  banks.  What  would 
you  think  about  such  a  place,  and  could 
dampness  be  remedied?  If  not  good  for 
hens,  what  kind  of  a  place  would  it  be  for 
ducks,  leaving  it  open  underneath  so  they 
would  have  water  in  Winter  as  Summer? 
At  the  mouth  of  this  ravine  is  some  level, 
marshy  land,  and  emptying  into  the  river 
at  this  point  is  a  large  sewer  from  a  big 
cheese  factory,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  this  would  be  an  ideal  place  for  ducks, 
the  emptyings  from  the  sewer  containing 
considerable  food  in  the  line  of  curd 
crumbs,  etc.  The  river  is  shallow  at  this 
point,  and  a  fence  could  be  erected  out  into 

it.  u.  H.  B. 

Antwerp,  N.  Y. 

The  gulley  is,  as  you  put  it,  an  ideal 
pasture  for  ducks.  It  is  also  a  good  one 
for  hens.  The  building  would  best  be  on 
the  top  of  the  bank.  Using  the  banks 
for  sides  of  building  would  work  exactly 
as  you  fear.  Water  would  soak  through 
the  banks,  the  building  would  be  damp 
and  the  fowls  would  not  thrive.  Ducks 
require  dry  sleeping  quarters,  especially 
the  floor.  In  the  Summer,  shade  is  of 
vital  importance.  w. 


HINTS  ON  INCUBATION. 

When  one  has  traveled  over  a  rough 
road,  and  experienced  not  a  few  mishaps 
it  is  quite  in  the  order  of  things  if  a 
friend  is  starting  on  the  same  trip,  to 
point  out  the  bad  places  and  explain 
how  they  may  be  avoided.  As  a  wise 
old  lady  said:  “It  would  be  well  for  us 
if  our  forethought  was  as  good  as  our 
hindthought!”  And  it  is  with  the  hope 
that  some  of  our  R.  N.-Y.  friends  may 
graft  these  “hindthoughts”  of  mine  on 
to  their  “forethoughts,”  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  are  jotted  down.  They 
mostly  touch  on  points  not  emphasized 
in  the  printed  instructions  sent  with 
incubators: 

The  care  of  the  lamp  is  the  most  imr 
portant  item  connected  with  running  a 
hatcher,  for  the  reason  that  kerosene  oil 
and  smoke  are  poisons  to  the  little  bird 
in  embryo,  and  because  the  regulating 
of  the  thermostat  depends  upon  the 
flame.  Before  taking  the  lamp  from  the 
machine  (if  the  inside  temperature  is 
correct)  note  carefully  the  height  of  the 


flame;  then  put  the  light  out  and  re¬ 
move.  Outside  of  the  incubator  room 
All,  trim  and  wipe  off  thoroughly,  re¬ 
light — a  low  flame — and  return  to  the 
machine;  when  adjusted,  turn  up  the 
wick  to  its  former  height.  Where  the 
above  method  of  procedure  is  adopted 
the  temperature  over  the  eggs  does  not 
vary  a  half  degree,  and  valuable  time 
and  steps  are  saved  the  operator.  Also, 
as  the  mica  of  the  lamp  chimney  be¬ 
comes  very  easily  smoked,  and  the  light 
thus  obscured,  the  advice  will  render  in¬ 
telligent  management  of  the  flame  pos¬ 
sible  and  sometimes  awkward  smudging 
may  be  avoided.  Finally,  the  air  of  the 
room  is  not  tainted  by  the  oil  or  smoke. 
A  kerosene  lamp  exhausts  oxygen  very 
rapidly,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  room,  in  some  way,  with  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  fresh,  pure  air.  The  size  and 
vigor  of  the  bird  largely  depends  on  the 
quality  of  tne  atmosphere  that  surrounds 
tne  egg,  and  the  amount  of  ventilation 
given  it. 

On  closing  the  incubator,  after  airing, 
especially  if  open  long,  it  is  well  to  turn 
up  the  flame  a  trifle,  so  it  will  reach 
more  quickly  its  normal  temperature,  as 
a  hen  rapidly  warms  up  her  eggs  on  re¬ 
turning  to  the  nest.  This  applies  par¬ 
ticularly  to  hot-air  machines,  which,  if 
unassisted,  are  sometimes  hours  in 
reaching  the  point  desired.  Hot-water 
rigs,  through  their  tanks,  heat  up  again 
very  soon  after  the  doors  are  closed.  Re¬ 
garding  ventilation,  the  directions  given 
with  the  machine  should  be  closely  fol¬ 
lowed,  as  a  rule  on  this  head  is  not  in¬ 
terchangeable,  and  one  who  tries  to 
make  it  so  is  liable  to  get  into  trouble. 
For  instance,  take  a  self-ventilating  ma¬ 
chine;  if  left  open  for  airing  over  10 
minutes  or  so,  the  eggs  will  dry  down 
too  much  and  too  fast,  while  another 
style  of  machine  may  be  left  open  an 
hour  or  more  to  good  advantage.  There 
is  only  one  really  difficult  question  to 
solve  connected  with  the  successful 
handling  of  an  incubator,  and  that  is  the 
proper  amount  of  moisture  required  to 
get  our  babies  out  of  the  shell  in  the 
best  condition  possible.  If  the  season 
and  locality  furnish  normal  conditions 
the  work  is  simple — follow  instructions. 
The  important  point  is  to  detect  when 
the  conditions  are  exceptional,  and  to 
use  the  exceptional  methods  provided. 
In  locations  of  a  low  altitude  and  humid 
atmosphere,  very  little,  if  any,  applied 
moisture  is  needed.  In  sections  where 
the  air  is  dry  and  rarefied  it  is  neces¬ 
sary.  There  are  exceptionally  dry  sea¬ 
sons  to  be  considered,  also.  How  is  the 
amateur  to  tell  whether  the  conditions 
are  or  are  not  normal?  If  the  hens  do 
not  sit  fairly  well,  and  if  the  teakettle 
boils  out  very  fast,  extra  moisture  is 
needed  for  a  good  hatch.  When  moisture 
dishes  are  not  supplied,  the  eggs  may  be 
sprinkled  with  tepid  water  night  and 
morning,  after  turning.  The  floor  of  the 
hatcher  room  may  be  sprinkled  thor¬ 
oughly  every  midday  also  during  the  dry 
term.  Occasionally  the  temperature  in 
the  incubator  will  run  too  high;  some¬ 
times  very  high.  It  greatly  helps  mat¬ 
ters  then  to  sprinkle  the  eggs,  cover 
them  with  a  newspaper,  and  leave  open 
the  incubator  doors.  If  watched  care¬ 
fully  and  the  temperature  is  not  allowed 
to  fall  below  102  degrees  a  good  hatch 
may  be  saved. 

FRANCKS  ELLEN  WHEELER. 


Cotton-Seed  Meal.— Texas  Farm  and 
Ranch  says:  We  are  now  experimenting 
with  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  feed  for  laying 
hens;  or,  rather,  hens  that  ought  to  be  lay¬ 
ing,  but  are  not.  Mixed  with  wheat  bran 
and  oats,  equal  parts  of  each,  and  wetted, 
they  have  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
mash  is  good  by  eating  it  up  clean  and  ask¬ 
ing  for  more. 

Moulting  in  the  South.— About  moulting 
hens,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  fowls  shed 
their  feathers  as  completely  here  in  Mexico 
as  they  do  North;  but  they  have  not  got  a 
certain  time  to  do  so.  Almost  any  month 
of  the  year  you  can  see  some  moulting  hens. 
At  this  date  there  are  right  on  this  ranch 
10  Leghorn  hens  and  three  white  turkeys 
shedding  feathers;  I  have  seen  turkeys 
moulting  twice  within  a  year.  b.  l. 

Tampico,  Mexico. 


Corn-Fed  Stock. — In  the  December  8 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  827,  A.  H. 
M.,  of  Hanover,  Mass.,  says:  “But  we 
all  know  that  corn  makes  a  fat,  lazy 
horse.”  I  differ  with  him;  he  makes  a 
broad  assertion.  If  A.  H.  M.  will  go  to 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska  or  any  State  in 
the  corn  belt  he  will  find  xat,  sleek 
horses,  and  they  can  go  without  the  aid 
of  a  whip  either,  and  corn  is  mostly  fed. 
In  the  17  years  we  were  in  the  West  we 
had  from  four  to  14  horses,  Morgan  and 
French  Coach  stock,  and  corn  was  the 
grain  fed  altogether.  They  could  travel 
their  12  miles  an  hour  not  for  one  hour, 
but  day  after  day.  I  have  held  the  rib¬ 
bons  over  a  pair  of  Morgan  mares  more 
than  once;  when  I  told  them  to  go  they 
went,  and  never  left  the  fast  trot  until 
10  or  more  miles  were  past.  On  a  cold 
Winter  day,  when  the  wind  came  down 
from  the  northwest — zero  weather — I 
have  buckled  the  lines  together  and  put 
them  around  me  and  let  them  go.  I 
could  not  hold  them,  but  guided  by  my 
voice,  and  these  were  corn-fed  horses.  If 
I  could  have  but  one  kind  of  grain,  give 
me  corn  for  horses  to  drive  or  work,  and 
for  hens  to  lay.  Great  is  corn.  Corn  is 

king.  MRS.  F.  C.  JOHNSON. 


Shredded  Corn  Fodder. — There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  shredded  corn 
fodder  is  good  feed.  How  much  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  shredding  increases  its  feeding 
value  has  never  been  definitely  ascer¬ 
tained,  I  think.  There  is,  however,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
shredding  over  feeding  the  stalk  whole, 
or  cutting  it  in  longitudinal  sections. 
Whether  this  increased  value  comes 
from  an  increased  digestibility  or  a 
greater  palatability,  I  would  not  say.  Its 
selling  price  should  rank  not  far  below 
that  of  prairie  hay.  As  an  instance  of 
the  value  placed  upon  it  by  experienced 
feeders  in  this  State,  I  would  say  that 
the  Standard  Cattle  Company,  who  have 
their  farm  and  feedyard  at  Ames,  Neb., 
raise  and  cut  up  each  year  about  2,0u0 
acres  of  corn,  using  every  pound  of  fod¬ 
der  on  the  land.  This  is  largely  shred¬ 
ded,  and  fed  in  that  manner.  They  do 
not  waste  any  of  the  corn,  as  they  grind 
cob  and  grain  together.  I  believe  that 
we  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  this  wonderful  feed  producer. 
What  vie  are  at  present  wasting  every 
year,  will  some  time  in  the  future  feed 
thousands  of  cattle.  f.  h.  lyon. 

Nebraska  Exp.  Station. 


Cream  Separators. 

De  Laval  “ Alpha  ”  and  “  Baby  "  Separators. 

First—  Best— Cheapest.  All  Styles— Sizes. 

Prices,  S50  to  $800. 

Save  $10  per  cow  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO  , 

Randolph  and  Canal  Streets,  1  74  Cortlandt  Street 
CHICAGO.  I  .  NEW  YORK. 


[Bestow 


BUTTER  PROFUS 


More  money  cornea  with  the  use 
of  improved  machines— and  easier 
work.  Send  for  our  big  Illustrated 
catalogue— mailed  free. 

’’BESTOV”  every¬ 
thing  for  dairymen. 

THE  DAIRYMEN'S 
SUPPLY  CO., 

1937  Market  St.  Phila. 


Be  Kind  to  Stock 

humanely  dishorning  them  only  with 
the  quick,  smooth  cutting 

Convex  Dishorner. 

i  make  the  Bucker  Stock  Holder,  one  of  the 
best  aids  to  dishorning,  and  two  other  styles  of 
Dishorners,  one  for  calves.  Every  approved  ap¬ 
pliance  for  this  work.  Send  for  FREE  book. 
GKOItGK  WEBSTER. Ho*  64. Christiana, Pa. 
Western  trade  supplied  from  Chicago. 


M.  T. 


A  QUICK,  SHARP  CUT 

hurts  much  less  than  a  bruise,  crush  or  tear 

DEHORNING 

the  safest*  V^uick,  sharp  cut.  Cuts  from  four 
sides  at  once.  Cannot  crush  bruise  or  tear. 
Most  humane  method  of  dehorning  known. 
I  Took  highest  award  World’s  Fair.  Write 
for  free  circulars  before  buying. 

PHILLIPS,  Pomeroy,  Pa.,  (Successor  to  A.  C.  BR0S1US). 


YOU  ARE  NOT  GETTING  ALL 
YOUR  CREAM  IF  THE 


IMPROVED 
U.  S.  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


IS  NOT  USED  BY  YOU 
TO  SEPARATE  YOUR  MILK 


For  the  Reasons  Why,  Write 


VTn  FARM  MACHINE  CO 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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A  Valuable  Treatise  by  the  originator 

of  the  Underwood  Improved  Yellow  Globe  Onion,  for 
the  extreme  low  price  of  12c.  Circulars  free. 

J.  P.  UNDERWOOD,  Kinsman.  Ohio. 


WATCHES 

(Full  Jeweled). 

WALTHAM  AND  ELGIN  ONLY. 


High-Grade  Watches  at  Low  Prices. 

Some  of  our  people  will  want  watches 
this  Fall.  Our  people  are  used  to  good 
things,  and  will  want  good  watches.  We 
have  selected  some  of  the  most  suitable 
made  by  the  great  American  Waltham 
and  Elgin  factories.  None  other  so  good 
are  made  any  place  in  the  world.  Every 
watch  is  warranted,  and  may  he  returned 
at  our  expense,  if  you  do  not  want  it 
when  you  see  it.  No  jeweler  can  afford 
to  sell  them  at  these  prices.  They  are 
all  stem  wind  and  set.  We  sell  at  these 
prices  to  subscribers’  families  only. 

No.  1.  Men’s  Solid  Gold  Watch. 

FULL  JEWELED.  NICKEL  WORKS. 

No.  1  is  a  Men’s  size,  solid  14k.  gold  watch,  with 
either  Waltham  or  Elgin  works  as  ordered.  The 
works  contain  15  jewels,  compensation  expansion 
balance,  safety  pinion,  and  all  Improvements.  The 
case  Is  either  open  face  or  hunting  as  ordered.  At 
retail  such  watches  sell  from  $50  to  $75  each.  We  will 
deliver  one  to  any  of  our  readers  In  good  running 
order  for  only  $35. 

No.  2.  American  Special. 

MEN’S  1  4  K .  GOLD-FILLED  WATCH. 

Full  Jeweled,  Nickel  Works. 

No.  2  Is  a  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch,  with 
full  jeweled  nickel  works.  It  contains  all  the  Im¬ 
provements  mentioned  In  No.  1.  The  case  Is  made  of 
solid  14k.  gold,  In  two  thick  plates,  stiffened  between 
with  a  sheet  of  tine  composition  metal.  It  Is 
guaranteed  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  twenty-five 
years  or  more.  With  proper  care  It  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Price,  delivered  In  good  running  order,  $17.50. 

No.  3  L  just  like  No.  2,  but  open  face,  screw  back 
and  front.  Price,  delivered  In  good  running  order, 
$14.40. 

No.  4.  Sterling  Silver  Watch. 

MEN’S  WALTHAM  OR  ELGIN. 

Full  Jeweled,  Nickel  Works. 

No.  4  Is  a  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch  with 
works  just  like  those  in  No.  2  and  No.  3.  The  case  Is 
made  of  solid  sterling  silver,  and  it  weighs  three 
ounces.  We  have  tried  two-ounce  and  fcur-ounce 
cases,  but  we  find  that  the  three-ounce  case  Is  just 
the  right  weight.  It  Is  heavy  enough  to  protect  the 
works  perfectly  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  extremely 
handsome.  It  Is  hunting  or  open  face  as  ordered. 
Price,  delivered  in  good  running  order,  $12. 

No.  5.  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch. 

FOR  MEN  AND  BOYS. 

Full  Jeweled,  Nickel  Works. 

No.  5  is  a  very  serviceable  watch  for  men  and  boys. 
The  works  are  just  the  same  as  those  In  No.  3.  The 
case  Is  made  of  nickel  stiver,  screw  back  and  front, 
thereby  making  it  dustproof.  Nickel  silver  is  a  com¬ 
position  metal  that  looks  and  wears  like  solid  silver. 
Price,  delivered  In  good  running  order,  $7.75. 

No  6.  Ladies’  Solid  Gold  Watch. 

FULL  JEWELED,  NICKEL  WORKS. 

No.  6  is  a  genuine  Waltham  or  Elgin  watch  for 
ladles’  wear.  The  works  contain  all  the  Improve¬ 
ments  mentioned  in  offer  No.  1.  The  case,  hunting 
only,  is  solid  14k.  gold,  with  plain  or  fancy  engraving 
as  ordered.  This  Is  not  a  cheap  watch.  It  ordinarily 
sells  at  from  $40  to  $60.  We  will  deliver  one  in  good 
running  order  to  any  reader  for  only  $30. 

No.  7.  Ladies’  Waltham  or  Elgin 
Watch. 

1  4  K .  GOLD  FILLED  CASE. 

Full  Jeweled,  Nickel  Works. 

No.  7  Is  a  ladles’  hunting  case  watch  of  high  merit. 
The  works  are  just  like  those  In  No.  0.  Tne  case  is 
made  of  solid  gold  in  two  thick  plates  stiffened 
between  with  a  sheet  of  fine  composition  metal.  It 
Isguaianteed  to  wear  like  solid  gold  for  twenty-five 
yearsor  more,  and  with  careful  use  It  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Price,  delivered  iu  good  running  o-der,  only 
$14.50. 
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Humorous. 


It  doesn't  do  to  grow  too  fond 
Of  any  quite  decided  blond; 

You  might,  perchance,  find  out,  as  I  did, 
That  marriage  makes  them  more  decided. 

—Chicago  Record. 

"Nora,”  she  said  to  her  new  cook, 
"this  salad  tastes  of  kerosene.”  "Sure, 
mum,  an’  it  was  yerself  as  tould  me  to 
put  ile  on  it.” — Credit  Lost. 

"Sir,”  said  the  young  man,  “I  ask  for 
your  daughter’s  hand.”  “Young  man.” 
replied  the  father,  “I  am  not  disposing 
of  her  in  sections.” — Tit-Bits. 

Teacher:  "You  have  named  all  do¬ 
mestic  animals  save  one.  It  has  bristly 
hair,  it  hates  a  bath,  and  is  fond  of 
mud.  Well,  Tom?”  Tom  (shamefaced¬ 
ly):  “That’s  me.” — Gaiety. 

"That  city  man  that  was  visiting  me 
is  overrated,”  remarked  the  farmer. 
"How  so?”  "Oh,  the  papers  all  said  he 
was  a  great  hand  at  watering  stock,  but 
I  found  he  couldn’t  work  the  pump  five 
minutes  without  laming  his  arm.” — Chi¬ 
cago  Post. 

Farmer  Hulltrooth:  “This  here 
paper  sez  that  a  man  in  Chicago  un¬ 
loaded  50,000  bushels  of  corn  one  day 
last  week  in  Chicago.  Now,  Marier,  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  there  ain’t 
enny  man  in  the  hull  State  could  do  that 
much  work  in  one  day.” — Chicago  News. 

Neighbor’s  Boy:  “I  hear  your  pa  has 
received  a  call  to  a  bigger  church  at  a 
larger  salary?”  Preacher’s  Boy:  “Yep.” 
Neighbor’s  Boy:  "Is  he  goin’  to  take  it?” 
Preacher’s  Boy:  "Well,  pa’s  prayin’  for 
light  on  the  subject,  but  ma’s  packin’  the 
goods  and  gettin’  ready  to  move.” — Den¬ 
ver  Times. 

Oyster  Bay  Schoolboy:  “Did  you 
know  about  that  baby  that  was  fed  on 
elephant’s  milk,  and  gained  twenty 
pounds  a  day?”  Oyster  Bay  School 
master  (indignantly):  “No,  I  didn’t. 
Whose  baby  was  it?  Answer  me  or  I’>1 
thrash  you.”  The  Schoolboy:  “The  ele¬ 
phant’s  baby.”— The  Schoolmaster. 

Aunt  Maria:  “I’ve  alius  said  that 
bicyclin’  was  the  ruination  of  women!” 
Young  Niece:  “What’s  up  now,  Aunty?” 
Aunt  Maria  (conclusively) :  “I  see  there’s 
a  Brooklyn  woman  just  ridden  over  1,500 
miles  in  less  than  two  weeks.  Now,  you 
can’t  tell  me  a  woman  can  be  at  home 
an’  attend  to  her  domestic  duties  an’ 
ride  like  that!” — Puck. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  All  !E  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roots,  ell  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  58  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Oranae.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 

O.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

COOK  BOOK  FREE 

Containing  835  Pages,  Over  3500 
Recipes,  Bound  in  Cloth. 

TO  ALL  PURCHASERS.  Agents  make  35  Per 
Cent  Commission  selling  onr  goods. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  TERMS. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO  , 

P.  O.  Bor  290.  Dept.  R.  31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

Cider  Machinery.— 8end  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  k 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


WELL 


DRILLING 
Machines 


tv«r  70  aisea  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  oi 
haUow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
n  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers, 
trong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  meohanlo  oan 
perate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  X.  Y. 


F 


ARNIER’S  FORG  E 


The  h~  -dlest  thing  a  man  can  have  on  . 
his  farm.  With  our  ball  bearing  forge 
yon  oan  make  all  your  repairs  and  save  time 
and  blacksmith  bills.  We  pay  the  freight  | 
and  give  &  combined  anvil  and  vise  CDC 
Bend  at  once  for  free  catalogue.  rill.  _ 

Ferns  sold  list  year  In  every  state  In  the  Union.  L.W-* 

C.  K.  Harper  Mfg.  Co..  Box  248.Marshalltown.Iowa 


THE  . 

armers* 

Forge. 

“MAKES  BLACKSMITH  BILLS  SMALLER” 
WtU>4  A  4 in.  WAGON  TIRE. 
GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BE* 
FUNDED.  OVER  AO  CARLOADS 
....  SHIPPED  OIRICT  TO  FARMSRS  IN 

ALL  PARTS  or  THE  U.S,  AND  CANADA  LAST  TSAR. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  PRICE  COMPLETE  *49*  0NTIIL  MAR.92 

iROI  •  THIS  OFFER  MAY  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN  .WRITE  TO  OAY. 
SEND  STAMP  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  TESTIMONIALS  . 

THE  CA.S.  FORGE  WORKS.  Snrannc.Mich. 


Will  USt  A 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

The  factory  of  the  Waltham 
Watch  Company  is  the  largest  and 
most  complete  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Waltham  Watches  are  the  most 
accurate  pocket  time-pieces  it  is 
possible  to  make. 

"  The  Perfected  American  Watch  ",  an  illustrated  book 
of  interesting  information  about  watches,  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request. 

American  Waltham  Watch  Company, 

Waltham,  Mass. 


THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS 

Kerosene  Engines 

Cheapest  and  Safest 
Power  known.  Foi 
Pumping  water,  grinding 
corn,  separating  cream, 
sawing  wood,  and  all  power 
purposes.  Send  for  Catalog. 
A.  MIETZ, 

128  Mott  8treet.  New  York 

CHARTER 
Gasoline  Engine 

Any  Place 
By  Any  One 
For  Any  Purpose 

Stationarles,  Portable s,  Engines 
and  Pumps,  Holsters 

State  your  Power  Needs. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Box  26,  Sterling,  III. 


USED 


“HANDY 

jack,  grinds,  ahollz,  catet*ed,sei>Ar*tea 
cream,  churns,  cuts  bone,  etc.  Easy  to 
disconnect  and  put  on  belt.  Engine 
1  Yi  actual  h  .  p.  Easy  to  learn,  easy 
to  operate,  most  economical,  gasoline 
supply  tank.  Engine  and  all,  on  one 
base.  Send  for  our  illustrate  d  catalog 
WEBSTER  NANI  FACTORING  CO. 
1091 W.  15th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  Y.  office  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y.  City . 


POWER  ECONOMY 

consists  tirst  of  all  in  having  an  engine  of  sufficient 
•Ize  to  develop  power  cheaply,  and 
Urge  reserve  force  so  as  to  run  any 
machine  early  and  without  drag. 

Leffel  Engines 

excel  in  these  things  as  well  as 
others.  Quick,  easy  steamers,  re¬ 
quire  the  minimum  of  fuel  and  are 
easy  to  operate.  Ideal  for  farm  use, 
creameries,  small  factories,'  etc. 

Unequaled  for  sawing  wood,  eut-? _ _ 

ting  feed,  shelling  and  grinding  grain,  running  ersam  separa¬ 
tors,  churns,  pumps,  etc.  This  one  is  horizontal — we  make  up¬ 
rights  also.  Stationary  and  portable,  3  h.o.  up.  Send  stamp  for 

booL^Jtme^^ffeN^uBoilMSjrjBjfield^hlo^ 


IPPLEY’S 

COOKERS. 

Sell  from  So.00  to  Mo. 00.  Made  of 
boiler  steel.  No  hues  to  rust  or 
leak.  Can’t  blowup.  Guaranteed  to 
cook  25  bu.  feed  in  2  hours,  and  to 
«  heat  water  in  stock  tanks  200  fee  t 
away.  Will  heat  dairy  rooms.  Cat- 
'  alogue  and  prices  mailed  free. 

P-  RIPPLEY  HDW.  CO., 
Go  Box 223  Grafton,  III. 


FAT  AND  SLICK 

That's  the  way  you  want  your  live 
stock.  Why  not  grind  your  teed, 
make  It  go  farther  and  get  it 
,  all!  Grind  it  yourtelf  with  the 

STAR  FEED  GRINDERS 

the  best  all  around  fsed  mill  made. 
Runs  with  the  least  power.  Never 
chokes.  Grinds  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
whole  ear  corn,  dry  .damp  or  freesn. 
Also  make  sweep  mills.  Catalog  free, 
[star  Hfg*  C#.  1*  Depot  84.,  If ew  Lexington, O. 


LAND  DRAIN  TILE 

(Car-loads  or  less-). 
Sizes,  2,  2J4,  3-lnch  and 
up  to  15-inch. 

WILLIAM  T. LEGGETT  &  CO. 

1025  Liberty  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  New 

SMALLEY 

Cutter 

Why?  Becauss 

l«t— Ton  will  save  80  to  50  per 
cent,  in  actual  feeding  cost  by 
cutting  or  ihrsdding  All  dry  fodder 

fed  to  stock. 

2nd— You  eecure  equal  ratio  of 
gain  in  dairy  products. 

Our  Cutter,  bare  paten i  Auto, 
matte  Self  Feed,  also  Corn 
Shredding  and  Snapping  or 
Husking  Attachment*  and 
sol  v©  nt  once  the  problem  of 
corn  Held  economy.  Booklets 
4'811o  Sense,"  catalogues  and  in¬ 
troduction  prices  free  to  any  one 
naming  this  paper. 

Our  Adjustable  Wind!  Car¬ 
rier  will  be  supplied  on  all  ma¬ 
chines  if  desired.  Elevates  any 

iuanttty,  any  distance,  any 
Lrection.  BEST  Silo  Cutter 
on  earth. 


Pays  as 
Big  for 
Dry 

Fodder 
Cutting 
as  for 
Silo  work 

Wo  also 
manufacture 

Grinding  Mills, 
Ear  Com 
Crushers, 
Drag  u  Circular 
Saw  Machines, 
Root  Cutters, 
Corn  Shellers, 
Powers 
for  Operating. 


Mfg.  C( 

Branches  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III. 


Six  Sizes: 
No*.  12,  14, 
lti,  18,  20, 
and  26. 


CAVE  FEEDS 

W  Nby  supplying  your  cattle  ^  Q 
aiid  hogs  with  warm  wat- 
er.  Feed  is  just  so  much  fuel  to 
the  animal  economy.  It  takes  lots 
of  extra  feed  to  take  the  chill  oil 
of  the  cold  water  animals  drink. 

The  Goshen 
Tank 
Heater 

excels  In  the  following  points: 

Heavy  galvanized  steel  sides, 
castlrontop  and  bottom —base 
cast  to  sides,  double  riveted 
and  asbestos  packed,  perfect 
draft  and  ashes  can  be  re¬ 
moved  without  disturbing 
the  fire  and  without  remov¬ 
ing  the  fire  pot.  Burns  soft 
coal,  wood  or  cobs,  and  takes 
but  a  small  amount  of  fuel. 

We  make  also  the  famous 

GOSHEN  STEEL  TANKS  this  heater  when  desired. 

We  stake  our  reputation  on  this  heater  pleasing 

you.  Write  us  for  circulars  and  prices. 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MACH.  CO. 

27  Purl  Street,  Goshen.  Ind. 


ICE  PLOWS 


916.50.  Also 
1CK  TOOLS. 

Write  for  discounts  H.  PRAY,  No.  Clove,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  CUT  ICE? 

Use  the“lCE  KING”  PLOW. 

SIND  FOR  EDITION  tS  CATALOGUE  48 pages  "HOW  TO  HARVEST 
ICE,"  16 pp  FREE  to  those  who  mention  this  paper. 

Wm.T.Wood  &  Co.,  Arlington,  mass 


Don’t  Waste 

corn  and  other  grain  by 
feeding  it  whole.  40  per 
ce  t  more  value  may  be 
recovered  from  the  grain 
If  it  is  properly  ground. 

BUCKEYE 

feed  Mills  A  Power 
COMBINED  crush  and 
grind  corn  and  cob  and  all 
other  grains  perfectly  ana 

supply  power  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  at  the  Bame  time. 

Send  for  free  catalog  S. 

STAVBll  CAKRUOK  CO., 

76th  and  Willses  8U.  Chicago. 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 


We  will  lend  out  FOLDING  SAWING  HACHINK  to  be  tried  In 

your  own  woods,  without  you  paying  a  cent  of  money  In  advance. 
Saws  9  cords  of  wood  In  10  hours.  Makes  boy’a  play  out  of  a 
man’s  work.  Over  176,000  in  aae.  Our  1201  model  machine  fa 
—  Sendatonee 


0&-&7-5H  No.  Jefferton  St.,  Chicago,  III*. 


STEEL 

Rooim- 


THE  ONLY 
TOOLS  YOU 
NEED. 


5000  Squares 

BRAND  NEW  STEEL  ROOFING 

Bought  at  Receivers  Sales,  sheets  either  flat, 
corrugated  or  “  V  "  crimped.  rf*  I  ”7  C 
Price  per  square  of  10x10  feet  m  I  _  /  fl 
or  100  square  feet............ 

No  other  tool  than  a  hatchet  or  hammer  Is  re¬ 
quired  to  lay  this  roofing.  We  furnish  FREE 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  to  cover,  A"d 
nails  to  lay  it.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  67 
of  Fonoral  merchandise  bm.Kht  Tbr  ui  at 
bHhBIi!  f  o  and  itbUMYiijttTi  bALitOi 
“Our  Prices  are  ONE-  HALF  of  others.” 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  35th  end TronStJ,  -  Chicago. 
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